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BU Diet hko: PREFACE: 


WE herewith present to the public our reprint of the edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary, on which the copyright has expired. While this edition is not iden- 
tical with the latest edition of the work, which contains some supplemental mat- 
ter, and also some additional words, yet a comparison will show that the differ- 
ence between these editions is not so great as to seriously affect the value of the 
reprint edition. We have placed in this edition carefully prepared supplemental 
matter of our own, consisting of A Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms, A Dic- 
tionary of Biography, Heroes and Heroines of Prose and Poetry, A Dictionary of 
Noms de Plume, A Dictionary of Mythology, A Dictionary of Musical Terms, A 
Dictionary of Familiar Allusions, A Lexicon of Foreign Phrases and A Dictionary of 
Abbreviations. We have thus covered much the same ground as the supplemental 
matter in the latest edition. 

A large proportion of the new words which are not found in this edition are tech- 
aical scientific words, which few people ever have any occasion to use. Of course 
the owners of the latest edition, seeking to perpetuate their monopoly, endeavor to 
make as much as possible of these changes. But as every educated person knows, 
it is absurd to claim that such changes have occurred in the English language as 
would lessen the value of this noble work, which was held to be perfect a compar- 
atively few years ago. | 

It is believed that the public will be glad to learn that the “ Toll Gate” which 
has so long stood across the highway of education is now dismantled and that this 
work can now be purchased free from copyright tax. 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue demand for Tue American Dictionary or tHE EnouisH LaNcuace has increased uo 
rapidly within a few years past, that the publishers have felt the necessity of its being stereotyped, for 
the greater convenience of the public, in a single quarto volume. In deciding upon this measure, 
they were desirous that the work should be thoroughly revised anew, and that each department 
which it embraces, should be brought down, as far as possible, to the latest advances of science, 
literature, and the arts, at the present day. With this view, it was placed in the hands of Rev. 
Cuauncey A. Goopricu, Professor in Yale College, as one of the members of Dr. Wessrer’s family, 
in the expectation of his obtaining such additional aid as might be necessary for the accomplishment 
of this design. The Editor has not acted, however, upon his own personal responsibility in 
executing this trust. “He has, from time to time, laid open the sheets to the inspection of the other 
members of the family ; and no important alterations have been made, especially in any of the lead- 
ing characteristics of the work, except with the concurrence, or at the request, of Dr. Webster’s legal 
tepresentatives. In laying before the public an edition thus prepared, the fruit of nearly three years 
of care and attention, the Editor will be expected to make some brief statement of the principles on 
which he has conducted the revision, and the results of his labors as exhibited in the present volume. 

This work was first published, in two quarto volumes, in the year 1828. At the expiration of 
twelve years, or in the year 1840, a second edition was published by the Author, in two royal octavo 
volumes. Of this he thus speaks in the Advertisement prefixed: ‘The improvements in this 
edition of the American Dictionary consist chiefly in the addition of several thousand words to the 
vocabulary, the division of words into syllables, and the correction of definitions in several of the 
sciencés, which are made conformable to recent discoveries and classifications. For the latter 
improvements, the Author is indebted chiefly to Professor Tutxy, of the Medical College in New 
Haven. ‘T'o these improvements may be added the introduction and explanation of many phrases 
from. foreign languages, frequently used by English authors, and in conversation; and also of many 
foreign terms used in books of music.” In conducting this revision, Dr. Webster was aided in some 
part of his labors by his son, Witu1am G. Wessrer, Esq., of New Haven; who, also, at a subse- 
quent period, prepared the revised. Addenda, under the direction of his father. The later. im- 
provements of the Author, down to the period of his death, are here inserted under their proper 
heads, from the manuscripts which he left. By ‘these successive revisions, and the one which hes 


now been made, new matter, to the ar.ount of more: than three hundred pages. nas been added to the 
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work; all of which, by the use of a smaller type, and by careful compression, is now brought 
within, the compass «f this volume. Of the course pursued in the revision, it will now be proper 
briefly to speak. 

In respect to the Etymologies, the Editor has not considered it as lying within lis province, to 
make. any material alterations. In a very few cases of obvious necessity, some sheht change has 
been made. But the chief labor, in reference to this part of the work, has been bestowed on the 
difficult task of giving with accuracy the numerous words from Oriental and foreign languages, which 
are used in tracing the origin of our own. 7 . 

The chief value of a dictionary consists in its Definitions ;—— in giving a clear, full, and accurate 
exhibition of all the various shades of meaning which belong, by established usage, to the words of 
a language. It is in this respect, especially, that Dr. Wresstrr’s Dictionary has been generally con- 
sidered superior to every other, both of this country and of England. ‘To this point, therefore, the 
labors of the Editor have been mainly directed. No efforts have been spared to obtain the most. 
recent and valuable works, not only in lexicography, but in the various depacments of science and 
the arts embraced in the American Dictionary. As these subjects are in a state of continual progress, 
every important word, in its various applications, has been diligently examined and compared with 
the statements made on each topic, by the latest and most approved authorities. Smart’s English 
Dictionary, in the edition of 1846, has been carefully collated with this work, and also the unfinished 
one, in a course of publication, by Gilbért, so far as the numbers have appeared. Reference has 
likewise constantly been made to Richardson’s Dictionary, — although this had been, previously 
examined by Dr. Webster, — and also to the Analytical Dictionary of Booth. Each of the articles 
in Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art, has been collated with the corresponding 
portions of this Dictionary, as the starting-point, when necessary, of investigation in larger treatises. 
The fenny Cyclopedia has been consulted at every step, especially in matters of science; and the 
Encyclopedia Americana (based on the German Conversations-Lexikon) has been relied upon, partic- 
ularly on subjects of continental literature, philosophy, history, art, &c. In order to secure greater 
accuracy, numerous special dictionaries, or vocabularies confined to some single department, have 
also been collated with this work; and the ablest treatises on important branches of science and 
art have been diligently examined. In architecture, the chief reliance has been placed on the 
Oxford Glossary of Architecture, (1845,) and the Encyclopedia of Architecture, (1842,) by Gwilt, 
author of the articles -on this subject in Brande’s Encyclopedia. In agriculture, Johnson’s Farmer’s 
Encyclopedia, (1844,) and Gardner’s Farmer’s Dictionary, (1846,) have been chiefly used. In 
general antiquities, the large treatise of Fosbroke has been frequently consulted, while in classical 
antiquities, the principal reliance has been. placed on the recent dictionary of Smith, (1846,) as a 
work of the highest authority. In respect to the antiquities of the church, the elaborate work of 
Goleman (1841) has been frequently consulted ; and Hook’s Church Dictionary (1844) has been 


collated throughout, with reference to the rites, ceremonies, vestments, &c., of the Church af 
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England, and also of the Roman Catholic and: Greek Churches. In botany, use has principally 


been made of the writings of Lindley and Loudon. In natural history, Partington’s British Cyclo- 
pedia of Natural History, ( 1835-7,) and Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, (1834—43,) have been much 
consulted, in connection with the articles on these subjects in the Penny Cyclopedia and similar 
works. In geology, mineralogy, and some associated branches of natural history, Humoce’s Dic- 
tionary of terms in these departments (1840) has been compared with this work throughout. In 
respect to mercantile subjects, banking, coins, weights, “measures, é&c., McCulloch’s Commerciad 
Dictionary (1845) has been collated at every step, as the standard work on these subjects. In 
manufactures and the arts, Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Manufactures, Arts, and Mines, with its Supple- 
ment, (1845,) has been relied upon as of the highest authority. In engineering and mechanical 
philosophy, Hebert’s Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Cyclopedia (1842) has been carefully collated, 
with a tonstant reference to the more popular and recent dictionaries of Francis, Grier, and 
Buchanan, in the editions of 1846. In seamanship, the Dictionary of Marine Terms, in Lieutenant 
Totten’s Naval Text-Book, (1841,) has been taken as a guide. In military affairs, the dictionary 
of Campbell (1844) has been followed, in connection with the more extended articles contained in 
Brande and the Penny Cyclopedia, on the kindred topics. In the fine arts, much use has been 
made of the dictionary of Elmes. In domestic economy, the Encyclopedia of Webster and Parkes 
on this subject (1844) has furnished many important statements, on a great variety of topics, 
presented for the first time in a scientific form; and to this has been added Cooley’s Cyclopedia of 
Practical Receipts, (1846,) as exhibiting much collateral information, in respect ta the arts, manufac- 
tures, and trades. Such, in general, are the authorities which have been relied on in this revision. 

But it is obviously impossible for any one mind to embrace with accuracy all the various 
departments of knowledge which are now brought within the compass of a dictionary. Hence arise 
most of the errors and inconsistencies which abound in worhs of this kind. (To avoid these as far 
as possible, especially in matters of scietice, the Editor at first made an arrangement with Dr. James 
G. Percrvat, who had rendered important assistance to Dr. Webster in the edition of 1828, to 
take the entire charge of revising the scientific articles embraced in this work. This revision, 
however, owing to causes beyond the control of either party, was extended to but little more than 
two letters of the alphabet; and the Editor then obtained the assistance of his associates in office, 
and of other gentlemen in various professional employments. To these he would now return his 
acknowledgments, for the aid they have afforded; The articles on law have been collated with 
Blackstone and Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, by the Hon. Exizun Goopricn, formerly Professor of 
Law in Yale College, and the errors discovered, which were few in number, have been carefully 
corrected. The departments of ecclesiastical history and ancient philosophy have been thoroughly 
revised by the Rev. James Murvocs, D. D., late Professor in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
who has furnished, in many instances, new and valuable definitions. The terms in chemistry 


have been submitted to Professor Suntuman, of Yale College; and whatever changes were requisite 
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in the explanations, have been made under his direction. In the departments of botany, anatomy, 
physiology, medicine, and some branches of natural history, Dr. Webster received assistance, in the 
revision of 1840, as mentioned above, from Dr. Wittiam Totty, late Professor in the Medical 
Institution of Yale College. Still further aid has been received from the same source in the 
present revision, and much of the accuracy of this work, in these branches, will be found owing © 
to the valuable assistance he has thus afforded. On topics connected with Oriental literature, aid 
has frequently been obtained from Professor Gipss, of Yale College. A part of the articles on 
astronomy, meteorology, and natural philosophy, in the edition of 1828, passed under the revision 
of Professor Otmstep, of Yale College. This revision has now been extended to all the articles 
gn these subjects throughout the work, and new definitions have been ‘furnished in numerous 
instances. The definitions in mathematics, after having been compared with those given in the 
dictionaries of Hutton, or Barlow, have been submitted to Professor Sranuey, of Yale College, and 
the alterations have, in all cases, been made under his direction. In the sciences of geology and 
mineralogy, a thorough revision of the whole volume has been made by James D. Dana, Esq., 
Geologist and Mineralogist of the United States Exploring Expedition, and associate editor of the 
American Journal of Science and Arts, to whom the Editor is likewise indebted for assistance on 
various other subjects, which has greatly enhanced the value of the work. In practical astronomy and 
the science of entomology, aid has been frequently received from Epwarp C. Herrick, Esq., Librarian 
of Yale College. The articles on painting and the fine arts have, to a great extent, passed under 
the inspection of Natuanret Jocetyn, Esq., Painter, of New Haven, and new definitions have in 
many cases been furnished. 

A correspondence has likewise been carried on with literary friends in England, and especially 
with one of the contributors to the Penny Cyclopedia, with a view to obtain information on certain 
points, in respect to which nothing definite could be learned from any books within the reach of 
the Editor Extended lists of words have been transmitted for examination, and returned with 
ample notes and explanations. Much obscurity has thus been removed in respect to the use of terms 
which ‘have a peculiar sense in England, especially some of frequent occurrence at the universities, in 
the circles of trade, and in the familiar intercourse of life. To the friends who have given their 
assistance in these various departments, the Editor would return his cordial thanks. Whatever im- 
provement the work may have gained from this revision, in respect to clearness, accuracy, and fullness 
of definition, will be found owing, ix a great degree, to the aid which they have thus afforded. 

With. regard to the insertion of new words, the Editor has felt much hesitation and embarrassment. 
Some thousands have been added in the course of this tevision, and the number might have been 
swelled to many thousands more, without the slightest difficulty. There is, at the present day, 
especially in England, a boldness of innovation on this subject, which amounts to absolute licen- 
tiousness. A hasty introduction into our dictionaries, of new terms, under sich circumstances, is 


greatly to be deprecated. Our vocabulary is already encumbered with a multitude of words, which 
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have never formed a permanent part of English literature, and it is a serious evil to add tc 
their number. Nothing, on the contrary, is so much needed as a thorough expurgation of our 
dictionaries in this respect, —the rejection of many thousands of words which may properly find 
a place in the glossaries of antiquarians, as a curious exhibition of what has been proposed, but 
never adopted, as a part of our language, but which, for that reason, can have no claim to stand 
in a dictionary designed for general use. All words, indeed, which are necessary to an under- 
standing of our great writers, such as Bacon, Spenser, Shakspeare, &c., ought, though now obsolete, 
to be carefully retained ; and in the present revision a considerable number of this class have been 
introduced for the first time. Other words have likewise been admitted to a limited extent, 
namely, the familiar terms of common life in England, which have been much used of late by 
popular writers in Great Britain. Many of these need to be explained for the benefit of readers ip 
this country ; and, if marked as “familiar,” ‘ colloquial,” or “low,” aceording to their true char- 
acter, they may be safely inserted in our dictionaries, and are entitled to a place there, as forming a 
constituent part of our written and spoken language. One of the most difficult questions on this 
subject, relates to the introduction of technical and scientific terms. Most of our general diction- 
aries are, at present, without any plan as to the extent and proportion in which such words 
should be inserted; nor van they ever be reduced to order until each ‘department is revised by 
men of science who are intimately acquainted with the subjects, and who are competent to decide 
what terms ought to be admitted into a general dictionary, and what terms should be reserved for 
special dictionaries devoted to distinct branches of science. Something of this kind, on a limited 
scale, has been attempted in the progress of this revision. Lists of words have been obtained from 
the gentlemen mentioned above, which might properly be inserted in this volume; and very few 
terms of this class have been admitted except under their direction. In accordance with their 
advice, a small number have been excluded; but in this respect the Editor has not felt at liberty 
to carry out his views in their full extent. 

In respect to Americanisms, properly so called, it is known to those who are conversant with 
the subject, that they are less numerous than has been generally supposed. Most of those familiar 
words, especially of our oJder states, which have been considered as peculiar to our country, were 
brought by our ancestors from Great Britain, and are still in constant use there as local terms. 
The recent investigations of Forby, Holloway, and Halliwell, have thrown much light on this 
subject; and the names of these authors are, therefore, frequently placed under the words in question, 
to indicate their origin and their present use in England. Notes have also been added to some 
words which are peculiar to our country; but their number is comparatively small. 

In reference to Orthography, some important alterations have been made, but in strict conform- 
ity, it is believed, with the Author’s principles on this subject. ‘The changes in our orthography 
recommended by Dr. Webster, are of two distinct kinds, and rest on very different grounds: 


These it may be proper for a moment to consider. His main principle was, that the tendencies of 
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our language to greater simplicity and broader unalogies, ought to be watched and cherished with 
the utmost care. He felt, therefore, that whenever a movement toward wider analogies and mote 
general rules, had advanced so far as to leave but few exceptions to impede its progress, those 
exceptions ought to be set aside at once, and the analogy rendered complete. On this ground, he 
rejeeted the u from such words as favour, labour, &c. Of these we have a large number, which 
came to us, in most cases, from Latin terminations in or, through the Norman French, but encum- 
bered with a silent wu, as in emperour, authour, editour, &c. From this entire class, except about 
twenty words, the u has been gradually dropped ; and in respect to these, scarcely any two persons 
can be found, however strenuous for retaining it, who are in practice consistent with each other, 
or With themselves, as to the words in which this letter is used. In fact, we have reached 
a point where, unless we take Webster and the dictionaries which agree with lim as our guide, 
we have no standard on the subject; for Johnson, Walker, and others, retain the uw in numerous 
words, into which no one would think of introducing it at the present day. Public convenience, 
therefore, demands that we do at once what must ultimately be done. No one can believe that the 
progress of our language will be arrested on this subject. The wu will speedily be omitted in all 
words of this class, unless, from the sacredness of its associations, it be retained in Saviour, which 
may stand for a time as a solitary exception. Nor is it Dr. Webster who is the innovator in this 
case, but the English mind, which has for two centuries been throwing off a useless encumbrance, 
and moving steadily on toward greater simplicity in the structure of our language. Such, too, is the 
case with certain ‘terminations in re, pronounced like er; as, centre, metre, &c. We have numerous 
words of this class derived from the French, all of which originally ended in re; as, cider, (cidre,) 
chamber, (chambre,) &c. These have been gradually conformed to the English spelling and pronun- 
ciation, till the number in re is reduced to not far from twenty words with their derivatives; and in 
respect te thena also the process is still going on. Center is, to a considerable extent, the spelling 
of the best mdthematical writers. Meter is the word given by Walker in his Rhyming Dictionary, 
from a sense of the gross inconsistency of attaching to this word and its derivative diameter a 
different termination. Others are gradually undergoing the’ same change. Dr. Webster proposes, 
therefore, to complete the analogy at once, and conform the spelling of the few that remain to the 
general principles of our language. Acre, lucre, and massacre, present the only difficulty, from their 
liability, if changed, to be mispronounced, and may ‘therefore be suffered to stand as necessary 
exceptions. Another departure from the principles of English orthography which Dr. Webster has 
endeavored to correct, is one that was pointed’ out by Walker, in very emphatic terms, nearly fifty 
years ago. The principle in question is this, —that, in adding to a word the formatives ing, ed, er, 
é&c., a single consonant (if one precedes) is doubled when the accent falls on the last syllable, as 
in forgetting, beginning, &c., but is not doubled when the accent falls on any of the preceding syl- 
lables, as in benefiting, gardening, &c. Walker, in his fifth Aphorism, says, “Dr. Lowth justly re« 
marks that an error frequently takes place in the words worshipping, counselling, &c., which, having 
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the accent on the first syllable, ought to be written worshiping, counseling. An ignorance of this 
rule has led many to write bigotted for bigoted; and from this spelling has frequently arisen a false 
pronunciation. But no letter seems to be more frequently doubled improperly than i, Why we should 
write libelling, levelling, revelling, and yet offering, suffering, reasoning, I am totally at a loss to 
determine ; and unless / can give a better plea than any other letter of the alphabet for being doubled 
in this situation, I must, in the style of Lucian in his trial of the letter 7’, declare for an expul- 
sion.” These were the deliberate and latest opinions of Walker. If he had taken the trouble to 
carry them into his vocabulary, instead of relying on a mere remark of this kind for the correction 
of the error,—if he had simply stated, under. about forty verbs, how the participle should be 
spelt, (for he did not give participles in his Dictionary,)*and had altered six or eight words, 
as worshipper into worshiper, traveller into traveler, &c., the error would probably, by this 
time, have been wholly eradicated from our orthography ; and Dr. Webster would have escaped 
much ignorant vituperation, for following in the footsteps of Walker and of Lowth. Walker 
also says in his Aphorisms, “Why should we not write dullness, fullness, skillful, wiliful, as 
well’ as stiffness and gruffness?”? The principles of our language plainly fequire us to do so; 
and Dr. Webster felt that the change might easily be made. The words which need to be reduced 
to this analogy are only about eight in number, including znstallment and inthrallment, which, if 
spelt with a single J, are liable to be mispronounced, instalment, &ce Again, the words expense, 
license, recompense, which formerly had a c in the last syllable, have now taken an s, because the 
latter consonant is the only one used in the derivatives; as, erpensive, &c. A similar change is 
needed in only three words more to complete the analogy, namely, -defense, offense, and pretense ; 
and these Dr. Webster has changed. It is sometimes asked, ‘ Why not change fence also?” 
For the simple reason, that its derivatives are spelt with a c, as fenced, fencing ; and the word 
therefore stands regularly with others of its own class. Finally, Dr. Webster proposes to drop 
the u in mould and moult, because it has been dropped from gold, and all other words of the 
same ending. — Such are the principal changes under this head, introduced by Dr. Webster into his 
Dictionary, In the present edition, the words are spelt in both ways, for the convenience of the 
public, except in cases where this seemed to be unnecessary or was found to be inconvenient. 
These changes, considering the difficulty that always belongs to such a subject, have met with far 
more favor from the public, than was reasonably to be expected, Most of them have been exten- 
sively adopted in our country. They are gaining ground daily, as the reasons by which they 
are supported are more generally understood; and it is confidently believed that, being founded 
in established analogies, and intended merely to repress irregularities and remove petty exceptions, 
they must ultimately prevail. 
The other class of changes mentioned above rests on a different basis,—that of Etymology 
These will be estimated very differently, according to the acquaintance of different persons with 


the languages from which the words are derived. When Dr. Webster substituted bridegoom for 
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bridegroom, fether for feather, &c., the Getman critics highly applauded the change, They pre- 
dicted its speedy and universal reception; because similar improvements, on a much broader scale, 
had been easily made in their languages But Dr. Webster found the case to be widely different 
among us, After an experiment of twelve years, he restored the old orthography to a considerable 
number of such words. In the present edition, it is restored in respect to nearly all that remain, 
trom the full conviction, that, however desirable these changes may be, in themselves considered, 
as they do not relate to the general analogies of the language, and.can not be duly appreciated by 
he body of the people, they will never be generally received.* 

On the subject of Pronunciation, much labor has been bestowed in the progress of this revision. 
A careful comparison has been made With the latest authorities, and wherever. changes seemed 
desirable, and could be made in consistency with the Author’s principles, they have been here 
introduced. The key to pronunciation has been somewhat enlarged, and placed at the bottom of 
each page for greater ease of reference, and the pointed letters have been used to a still greater ex- 
tent. Many thousand words have been re-spelled, and no efforts have been svared to render the work, 
in all respects, a complete Pronouncing Dictionary, In the . progress of these labors, the Editor 
has been frequently struck with the wisdom of Dr. Webster in not attempting too much as to 
marking the pronunciation. Most of the later orthoépists, as Knowles, Smart, &c., have made 
their system of notation so extensive and complicated. and haye aimed to exhibit so many nice 
shades of distinction, as in many cases to perplex rather than aid, 

The Publishers, being desirous to make this, in all respects, a complete work of reference, have 
introduced, at the close of the volume, a list of Greek and Latin Proper Names, with their pronun- 
ciation, prepared by Professor T'uacuer, of Yale College; a list of Scripture. Proper Names, pre- 
pared by Professor Porter, of Yale College; and a Pronouncing Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names, prepared also under the superintendence of Professor Porter, Of these a full account will 
be found in the several prefaces by which they are accompanied, 

In conclusion, the Editor would acknowledge his obligations to the gentlemen who have aided 
him, for more than two years, in these labors, — Mr. Samven W, Barnum, M. A., of Yale College, and 
Witu1am G, Wesster, Esqg., of New Haven. The intimate acquaintance of the latter with his 
father’s views, has made his counsel and codperation of great value in the progress of this revision. 

To the overseers of the mechanicat execution of this work, at the Boston Tyre anp STEREO- 
trex Founnry, the Editor would likewise make his acknowledgments for many valuable suggestions 
daring the progress of the revision, and for the watchful care and assiduity with which they have 
performed the difficult task of giving accuracy to the details of this volume. 
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° For & more full and detailed account of Dr. ‘Webster's orthography, as exhibited in this volume, see page Ixxzi, 
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In the year 1783, just at the close of the Revolution, I published an elementary book for 
facilitating the acquisition of our vernacular tongue, and for correcting a vicious pronunciation, 
which prevailed extensively among the common people of this country. Soon after the publication 
of that work, I believe in the folléwing year, that learned and respectable scholar, the Rev. Dr. 
Goopricu, of Durham, one of the trustees of Yale College, suggested to me the propriety and 
expediency of my compiling a Dictiqnary, which should complete a system for the instruction of 
the citizens of this country in the language. At that time, I could not indulge the thought, much 
less the hope, of undertaking such a work; as I was neither qualified by research, nor had I the 
means of support, during the execution of the work, had I been disposed to undertake it. For 
many years, therefore, though I considered such a work as very desirable, yet it appeared to me 
impracticable ; as I was under the necessity of devoting my time to other occupations for obtaining 
subsistence. . 

About thirty-five years ago, I began to think of attempting the compilation of a Dictionary. 
I was induced to this undertaking, not more by the suggestion of friends, than by my own ex- 
perience of the want of such a work, while reading modern books of science. In this pursuit, I 
found almost insuperable difficulties, from the want of a dictionary, for explaining many new words, 
which recent discoveries in the physical sciences had introduced into use. To remedy this defect 
in part, I published my Compendious Dictionary in 1806; and soon after made preparations for 
undertaking a larger work. 

My original design did not extend to an investigation of the origin and progress of our lane 
‘guage, much less of other languages. I limited my views to the correcting of certain errors in 
the best English dictionaries, and to the supplying of words in which they are deficient. But 
after writing through two letters of the alphabet, I determined to change my plan. I found 
myself embarrassed at every step, for want of a knowledge of the origin of words, which Jounson, 
Baitey, Junius, Skinner, and some other authors, do not afford the means of obtaining. Then, 
laying aside my manuscripts, and all books treating of language, except 1exicons and dictionaries, I 
endeavored, by a diligent comparison of words having the same or cognate radical letters, in about 
twenty languages, to: obtain a more correct knowledge of the primary sense of original words; of 
the affinities between the English and many other languages, and thus to enable myself to trace 
words to their source. _ 

I had not pursued this course more than three or four years, before I discovered that I had to 
unlearn a great deal that I had spent years in learning, and that it was necessary. for me to go 
back to the first rudiments of a branch of. erudition which 1 had before cultivated, as. I had 
supposed, with success. 

I spent ten years in this comparison of radical words, and in forming a Synopsis of the princtpar 
Words in twenty Languages, arranged in Classes under their primary Elements or Letters. 'The 
result has been to open what are to me new views of language, and to unfold what appear to be 
she geriuine principles on which these languages are constructed. 

After completing this Synopsis, I proceeded to correct what I had written of the Dictionary, 
snd to complete the remaining part.of the work. But before I had finished it, I determined on 
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a voyage to. Europe, with the view of obtaining some books and some assistance which I wanted ; 
of learning the real state of the pronunciation of our language in England, as well as the general 
state of philology in that country; and of attempting to bring about some agreement or coincidence 
of opinions, in regard to unsettled points in pronunciation and grammatical construction. In some 
of these objects I failed; in others, my designs were answered. 

It is-not- only important, but in a degree necessary, that the people of this country 
should have an American Dictionary of the English Language; for, although the body of the 
language is the same as in England, and it is desirable to perpetuate that sameness, yet some 
differences must exist. Language is the expression of ideas; and if the people of one country can 
not preserve an identity of ideas, they can not retain an identity of language. Now, an identity 
of ideas depends materially upon a sameness of things or objects with which the people. of the two 
countries are conversant, But in ng two portions of the earth, remote from each other, can such 
identity be found. Even physical objects must be different. But the principal differences between 
the people of this country and of all others, arise from different forms of government, different 
laws, institutions, and customs. Thus the practice of hawking and hunting, the institution of 
heraldry, and the feudal system of England originated terms which formed, and some of which 
now form; a necessary part of the language of that country; but, in the United States, many of 
these terms are no part of our present language,-—and they can not be, for the things which they 
express do not exist in this country. They can be known to u§ only as obsolete. or as. foreign 
words. On the other hand, the institutions in this country which are new and peculiar, give rise 
to new terms or to new applications of old terms, unknown to the people of England ; which can 
not be explained by them, and which will not be inserted in their dictionaries, unless copied from 
ours. Thus the tetms land-office ; land-warrant ; location of land; consociation of churches ; regent 
of a university ; intendant of .a city; plantation, selectmen, senate, congress, court, assembly, escheat, 
&c., are either words. not belonging to the language of England, or they are applied to things in 
this country which do not exist in that. No person in this country will be satisfied with: the 
English definitions of the words congress, senate, and assembly, court, &c.; for although these are 
words used in England, yet they are applied in this country to express ideas which they do not 
express in that country. With our present constitutions of government, escheat can never have 
its.feudal sense in the United States. 

But this is not all. In many cases, the nature of our governments, ana of our civil insti- 
tutions, requires an appropriate language in the definition of words, even when the words express 
the same thing as in England. Thus the English dictionaries inform us that a justice is one 
deputed by the king to da right by way of judgment —he is a lord by his office —justices of 
the peace are appointed by the king’s commission — language. which is inaccurate in respect to 
this officer in the United States. So constitutionally is defined, by Cuatmers, legally; but in this 
country the distinction between constitution and law requires a different definition. In the United 
States, a plantation is a very different thing from what it is in England. The word marshal; 
in this country, has one important application unknown in England, or in. Europe. 

A great number of words in our. language require to be defined in a phraseology accommodated 
to the condition and instititions of the, people in these States, and the people of England must 
look to.an- American Dictionary. for @.correct understanding of such terms. 

The necessity, therefore, of a dictionary suited to the people of the United States is obvious; 
and I should suppose that, this fact being admitted, there could be no difference of opinion as to 
the time when such a work ought to be substituted for English dictionaries. 

There: are. many: other considerations of a public nature, which serve. to justify this attempt to 
furnish an American work -which shall be a guide to the youth of the United States. Most of 
these are too obvious to require illustration. 

Oné consideration, however, which is dictated by my own feelings, but which, I trust, will meet 
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with approbation in correspondent feelings in my fellow-citizens, ought not to be passed in silence ; 
it 1s this; —‘‘The chief glory of a nation,” says Dr. Johnson, “arises from its authors.” With 
this opinion deeply impressed on my mind, I have the same ambition which actuated that great 
man, when he ex, ressed a wish to give celebrity to Bacon, to Hooxer, to Mitton, and to Bov.e. 

I do not indeed expect to add celebrity to the names of Franxuin, Wasuineton, Apams, Jay, 
Mapison MarsHaui, Ramsay, Dwicut, Smitu, ’RumBuLL, Haminton, Bevxnap, Ames, Mason, Kent, 
Hare, Situiman, Cieavetanp, Watsu, Irvine, and many other Americans distinguished by their 
writings or by their science; but it is with pride and satisfaction that I can place them, as 
authorities, on the same page with those of Borie, Hooker, Mitron, Drypen, Apptson, Ray, 
Mitner, Cowrer, Davy, TuHomson, and Jameson. 

A life devoted to reading and to an investigation of the origin and principles of our vernacular 
language, and especially a particular examination of the best English writers, with a view to a 
comparison of their style and ‘phraseology with those of the best American writers, and with 
our colloquial usage, enables me to affirm, with confidence, that the genuine English idiom 
is as well preserved by the unmixed Engligh of this country, as it is by the best English writers. 
Examples to prove this fact will be found in the Introduction to this work. It is ‘true that 
many of our writers have neglected to cultivate taste, and the embellishments of style; but even 
these have written the language in its genuine zdiom. In this respect, Franxuin and WasHINGToN, 
whose language 1s their hereditary mother tongue, unsophisticated by~ modern grammar, present as 
pure models of genuine English as Appison or Swirr. But I may go further, and affirm, with 
truth, that our country has produced some of the best models of composition. The style of 
President SmirH; of the authors of the Freprrauist; of Mr. Ames; of Dr. Mason; of Mr. Har- 
PER, Of Chancellor Kent; [the prose] of Mr. Bartow; of Dr. Cuannine; of Wasuineton Irvine ; 
of the legal decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States; of the reports -of legal decisions 
in some of the particular states; and many other writings; in purity, in elegance, and in technical 
precision, is equaled only by that of the best British authors, and surpassed by that of no English 
compositions of a similar kind. 

The United States commenced their existence under circumstances wholly novel and unex- 
ampled in the history of nations. They commenced with civilization, with learning, with science, 
with constitutions of free government, and with that best gift of God to man, the Christian 
religion. Their population is now equal to that of England; in arts and sciences, our citizens are 
very little behind the most enlightened people on earth; in some respects, they have no superiors ; 
and our language, within two centuries, will be spoken by more people in this country than any 
other language on earth, except the Chinese, in Asia; and even that may not be an exception. 

It has been my aim in this work, now offered to my fellow-citizens, to ascertain the true 
principles of the language, in its orthography and structure; to purify it from some palpable errors, 
and reduce the number of its anomalies, thus giving it more regularity and consistency in its 
forms, both of words and sentences; and in this manner to furnish a standard of eur vernacular 
tongue, which we shall not be ashamed to bequeath to five hundred millions of people, who are 
destined to occupy, and I hope to adorn, the vast territory within our jurisdiction. 

If the language can be improved in regularity, so as to be more easily acquired by our own 
citizens and by foreigners, and thus be rendered a more useful instrument for the propagation of 
science, arts, civilization, and Christianity ;—if it can be rescued from the mischievous influence 
of sciolists, and that dabbling spirit of innovation, which is perpetually disturbing its settled usages 
and filling it with anomalies ;—if,-in short, our vernacular language can be redeemed from corrup- 
tions, and our philology and literature from degradation ; it would be a source of great satisfaction 
to me to be one among the instruments of promoting these valuable objects. If this object can 
not be effected, and my wishes and hopes are to be frustrated, my labor will be lost, and this 
work must sink into oblivion. 
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This Dictionary, like all others of the kind, must be left, in some degree, imperfect ; for what 
individual is competent to trace to their source, and define in all their various applicatious, pop- 
ular, scientific, and technical, seventy or eighty thousand, words! It satisfies my mind that I have 
done all that my health, my talents, and my pecuniary means, would enable me to accomplish. 
[ present it to my fellow-citizens, not with frigid indifference, but with my ardent wishes for 
their improvement and their happiness; and for the continued increase of the wealth, the learning, 
the moral and religious elevation of character, and the glory; of my country. 

To that great and benevolent Being, who, during the preparation of this work, has sustained 
a feeble constitution, amidst obstacles and toils, disappointments, infirmities, and depression ; who 
has borne me, and my manuscripts jn safety across the Atlantic, and given me strength and reso- 
lution to bring the work to a close, I would present the tribute of my most grateful acknowl- 
edgments. And if the: talent which he intrusted to my’'care, has not been put to the most 
profitable use in his service, I hope it has not been “kept laid up in a napkin,” and that any 
misapplication of it may be graciously forgiven. 


NOAH WEBSTER. 


New Havex 
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BY THE EDITOR, 


Tr is natural for those who make. frequent use of a work like 
this, to desire some knowledge of the author’s life, and especially 
of that long course of intellectual labor, by which he contributed 
so largely to the literary treasures of our language. To gratify 
this desire is the object of the present Memoir. A brief outline 
will be given of the leading occurrences of his life, with particu- 
lar reference to the occasions which called forth the principal 
productions of his pen. The materials of this sketch were 
obtained from Dr. Webster himself, about ten years before his 
death, and were first used in the preparation of a memoir inserted 
in the “National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans,” 
in the year 1833. That memoir‘has been re-written, with large 
additions, and is now brought down to the period of the author’s 
death. 

Noau WesgstTer was born in Hartford, Connecticut, about 
three miles from the center of the city, on the 16th of October, 
1758. His father was a respectable farmer and justice of the 
peace, and was a descendant, in the fourth generation, of John 
Webster, one of the first settlers of Hartford, who was a magis- 
trate, or member of the colonial council from its first formation, 
and, at a subsequent period, governor of Connecticut. His 
mother was a descendant of William Bradford, the second 
governor of the Plymouth colony. The family was remarkable 
for longevity. His father died at the advanced age of nearly 
ninety-two. He and one of his brothers lived considerably 
beyond the age of eighty. His remaining brother died in his 
eightieth year; and of bis two sisters, one was advanced beyond 
seventy, and the other had nearly reached the same age, at the 
pericd of their death. 

Mr. Webster commenced the study of the classics, in the year 
1772, under the instruction of the clergyman of the parish, the 
Rev. Nathan Perkins, D. D., and in 1774 was admitted a member 
of Yale College. The war of the revolution, commencing the 
next year, interrupted the regular attendance of the students on 
their usual exercises, and deprived them of no small part of the 
advantages of a collegiate course of instruction. In his Junior 
year, when the western part of New England was thrown into 
confusion by General Burgoyne’s, expedition from Canada, Mr. 
Webster volunteered his services under the command of his 
father, who was captain in the alarm list, a body comprising those 
of the militia who were above forty-five years of age, and who 
were calied into the field only on pressing emergencies. In that 
campaign, al] the males of the family, four in number, were in 
the ariny at the same time. Notwithstanding the interruption of 
his studies by these causes, Mr. Webster graduated with rep- 
utation in 1778, 

The class to which he belonged produced an unusual num- 
ber of men who were afterward distinguished in public life. 
4mong these may be mentioned Joel Barlow, author of the 


Columbiad, and minister of the United States to the court of 
France; Oliver Wolcott, secretary of the treasury of the United 
States under the adthinistration of Washington, and subsequently 
governor of the State of Connecticut; Uriah Tracy, a distin- 
guished member of the senate of the United States; Stephen 
Jacob, chief justice,-and Noah Smith, associate judge, of the 
Supreme Court of Vermont; Zephaniah Swift, chief justice, and 
Ashur Miller, associate judge, of the Supreme Court of’ Con- 
necticut; besides a number of others who were either members 
of Congress, or among the leaders of our great politica] parties, 
at the commencement of the present century. 

The period at which Mr. Webster entered upon life, was an 
unpropitious one for a young man to be cast upon the world 
without property. The country was impoverished by the war to 
a degree of which it is difficult, at the present day, to form any 
just conception; there was no prospect of peace; the issue of 
the contest was felt, by the ntost sanguine, to be extremely 
doubtful; and the practice of the law, which Mr. Webster 
intended to pursue, was in a great measure set aside by the 
general calamity. It was under these circumstances that, on his 
return from the Commencement when he graduated, his father gave 
him an eight dollar bill of the Continental currency, (then worth 
about four dollars in silver,) and told him that he must thence- 
forth rely on his own exertions for support. As a means of 
immediate subsistence, he resorted to the instruction of a school, 
and, during the summer of 1779, resided at Hartfard, Connecticut, 
in the family of Mr., afterward Chief Justice, Ellsworth. An 
intimate friendship was thus formed between these two gentlemen, 
which was interrupted only by the death of the chief justice. 

Not having the means of obtaining a regular education for the 
bar, Mr. Webster, at the suggestion ef a distinguished counselor 
of his acquaintance, determined to pursue the study of the law in 
the intervals of his regular employment, without the aid of an 
instructor ; and, having presented himself for examination, at the 
expiration of two years, was admitted to practice in the year 1781. 
As he had. no .encouragement to open an office, in the existing 
state of the country, he resumed the business of instruction, and 
taught a classical school, in 1782, at Goshen, in Orange: county, 
New York. Here, in a desponding state of mind, created by tne 
unsettled condition of things at the close of the war, and the 
gloomy prospects for business, he undertook an employment 
which gave a complexion to his whole future life. This was the 
compilation of books for the instruction of youth in schools. 
Having prepared the first draught of an elementaty treatise of 
this kind, he made a journey to Philadelphia in the autumn of the 
same year, and, after exhibiting a specimen of the work to several 
members of Congress, among whom was Mr. Madison, and to the 
Rev. S. S. Smith, D. D., at that time a professor, and afterward 
president, of the college at Princeton, he was encouraged by their 
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approbation to prosecute his design. Accordingly, in the winter 
following, he revised what he had written, and, leaving Goshen in 
1783, he returned to Hartford, where he published his “ First Part 
of a Grammatical Institute of the English Language.” The 
second and third parts were published in the years immediately 
following. These works, comprising a Spelling Book, an English 
Grammar, and a compilation for reading, were the first books of 
the kind published in the United States. They were gradually 
introduced into most of the schools of our country; and to so 
wreat an extent has the Spelling Book been used, that, during the 
twenty years in which he was employed in compiling his Ameri- 
can Dictionary, the entire support of his family was derived from 
the profits of this work, at a premium for copyright of less than 
acent a copy. About twenty-four millions of this book have 
been published, down to the present year, 1847, in the different 
forms which it assumed under the revision of the author; and its 
popularity has gone on continually increasing. The demand for 
vome years past, has averaged about one million copies a year. 
To its influence, probably, more than to any other cause, are we 
jndebted for that remarkable uniformity of pronunciation in our 
country, which is so often spoken of with surprise by English 
travelers, 

In entering thus early on his literary career, Mr. Webster did 
not confine himself to the publication of his own works. At a 
period when nothing had as yet been done to perpetuate the 
memorials of our early history, he led the way in this important 
branch of literary effort, by the publication of that highly valuable 
and characteristic work, Governor Winthrop’s Journal. Having 
learnt that a manuscript copye was in possession of Governor 
Trumbull, of Connecticut, he caused it to be transcribed, at his 
own expense, by the governors private secretary, and risked 
more than the amount of his whole property in its publication. 
The sale never remunerated him for the expenses thus incurred. 

At the period of Mr. Webster’s return to Hartford, in 1783, the 
state was agitated by violent dissensions, on the subject of a grant 
made by Congress to the army, of half pay for life; which was 
afterward commuted for a grant of full pay for five years beyond 
their term of service. To this grant it was strongly objected, 
that, if the army had suffered by the reduced value of the bills in 
which they were paid, the country at large had sustained an 
equal loss by the depreciation of the currency, and by other 
causes. So strong was the excitement on this subject, that public 
meetings were held throughout the state, to prevent the laws of 
Concress from being carried into effect; and at Jength a conven- 
tion met at Middletown with the same design, at which two thirds 
of the towns in Connecticut were represented. In this state of 
things, Mr. Websier, though only twenty-five years of age, came 
forward to vindicate the measures of Congress, and wrote a series 
of papers on the subject, under the signature of Honorivus, which 
were published in the Connecticut Courant, and read extensively 
throughout the state. The effect was great. At the next election, 
in April, 1784, a large majority of the legislature were supporters 
of Gong :ss in their measures. So highly were Mr. Webster's 
services appreciated on this occasion, that he received the thanks 
of Governor Trumbull in person, and was publicly declared, by a 
member of the council, to have “done more to allay popular 
discontent, and gi ig the authority of Congress at this crisis, 
than any other man.” 

These occurrences in his native state, together with the distress 
and stagnation of business in the whole country, resulting from 
the want of power in Congress to carry its measures into effect, 


and to secure to the people the benefits of a stable government, 
convinced Mr. Webster, that the old confederation, after the 
dangers of the war were past, was utterly inadequate to the ne- 
cessities of the people. He therefore published a pamphlet, in 
the winter of 1784-5, entitled “ Sketches of American Policy,” 
in which, after treating of the general principles of government, 
he endeavored to prove that it was absolutely necessary, for the 
welfare and safety of the United States, to establish a new system 
of government, which should act not on the states, but directly on 
individuals, and vest in Congress full power to carry its laws into 
effect. Being on a journey to the Southern States, in May, 1785, 
he went to Mount Vernon, and presented a copy of this pamphlet 
to General Washington. It contained, the writer believes, the 
first distinct proposal, made through the medium of the press, for 
a new constitution of the United States. 

One object of Mr. Webster’s journey to the south was, to peti- 
tion the state lesislatures for the enactment of a law securing to 
authors an exclusive right to the publication of their writings. 
In this he succeeded to a considerable extent; and the public 
attention was thus called to a provision for the support of Ameri- 
can literature, which was rendered more effectual by a general 
copyright law, enacted by Congress soon after the formation of 
our government. Ata much later period, (in the years 1830-31,} 
Mr. Webster passed a winter at Washington, with the single 
view of endeavoring to procure an alteration of the existing law, 


which should ertend the term of copyright, and thus give a more - 


ample reward to the labors of our artists and literary men. In 


this design he succeeded ; and an act was passed more liberal in 


its provisions than the former Jaw, though less so than the laws of 
some European governments on this subject. 

On his return from the south, Mr. Webster spent the summer 
of 1785 at Baltimore, and employed his time in preparing a course 
of lectures on the English language, which were delivered, during 
the year 1786, in the principal Atlantic cities, and were published 
in 1789, in an octavo volume, with the title of « Thssertations on 
the English Language.” 

The year 1787 was spent by Mr. Webster at Philadelphia, as 
superintendent of an Episcopal academy. The convention which 
framed the present constitution of the United States were in 
session at Philadelphia during a part of this year; and when 
their labors weré closed, Mr. Webster was solicited by Mr 
Fitzsimmons, one of the members, to give the aid of his pen in 
recommending the new system of government to the people. He 
accordingly wrote a pamphlet on this subject, entitled an * Ex- 
amination of the Leading Principles of the Federal Constitution.” 

In 1788, Mr. Webster attempted to establish a periodical in 
New York, and for one year published the “American Magazine,” 
which, however, failed of success; as did also an attempt to 
combine the efforts of other gentlemen in a similar undertaking, 
The country was not yet prepared for such a work. 

In 1789, when the prospects of business became more encour- 
aging, after the adoption of the new constitution, Mr. Webster 
settled himself at Hartford in the practice of the law. Here he 
formed or renewed an acquaintance with a number of young men 
just entering upon life, who were ardently devoted, like himself, 
to literary pursuits. Among these may be-mentioned his twec 
classmates, Barlow and Wolcott; Trumbull, author of McFingal ; 
Richard Alsop; Dr. Lemuel Hopkins; and, though somewhat 
older, the Rev. Nathan Strong, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, who, in common with the three last mentioned, was highly 
distinguished for the penetration of his intellect and the keenness 
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of his wit. The incessant contact of such minds, at the forming 
period of their progress, had great influence on the literary habits 
of them all, in after life. It gave them a solid and manly cast of 
thought, a sunplicity of taste, a directness of statement, a freedom 
from all affectation and exuberance of imagery or diction, which 
are often best acquired by the salutary use of ridicule, in the 
action and reaction on each other of keen and penetrating 
minds. i had, likewise, a powerful influence on the social circles 
in which they Tnoved ; and the biographer of Governor Wolcott 
has justly remarked, that at this time “few cities in the Union 
could boast of a more cultivated or intelligent society than-Hart- 
ford, whether men or women.” 

In the autumn of the same year, encouraged by the prospect of 
increasing business, Mr. Webster married the daughter of 
William Greenleaf, Esq., of Boston, a lady of highly cultivated 
intellect, and of great elegance and grace of manners. His 
friend Trumbull speaks of this event in one of his letters to 
Wolcott, who was then at New York, in his characteristic vein of 
humor. “Webster has returned, and brought with him a very 
pretty wife. I wish him success; but 1 doubt, in the present 
decay of business in our profession, whether his profits will en- 
able him to keep up the style he sets out with. 
breakfast upon Institutes, dine upon Dissertations, and go to bed 
supperless.” The result, however, was more favorable than it 
appeared in the sportive anticipations of Trumbull. Mr. Webster 
fotind his business profitable, and continually increasing, during 
his residence of some years in the practice of the law at Hartford. 

This employment he was induced to relinquish, in 1793, by an 
interesting crisis in public affairs. General Washington’s cele- 
brated proclumation of neutrality, rendered necessary by the 
efforts of the French minister, Genet, to raise troops in our 
country for the invasion of Louisiana, and to fit out privateers 
against nations at peace with the United States, had called forth 
the most bitter reproaches of the partisans of France; and it was 
even doubtful, for a time, whether the unbounded popularity of 

the Farner or nis Country could repress the public efferves- 
cence in favor of embarking in the wars of the French revolution. 
In this state of things, Mr. Webster was strongly solicited to give 
the support of his pen to the measures of the administration, by 
establishing a daily paper in the city of New York. Though 
conscious of the sacrifice of personal ease which he was called 
upon to make, he was so strongly impressed with the dangers of 
the crisis, and so entirely devoted to the principles of Washing- 
ton, that he did not hesitate to accede to the proposal. Removing 
his family to New York, in November, 1793, he commenced a 
daily paper, under the title of the Minerva, and afterward a semi- 
weekly paper, with that of the Herald, names, which were 
subsequently changed to those of the Commercial Advertiser, and 
Niw York Spectator. This was the first example of a paper for 
the country, composed of the columns of a daily paper, without 

' recomposition—a practice which has now became very common. 
In addition to his labors as sole editor of these papers, Mr. 
Webster published, in the year 1794, a pamphlet which had a 
very extensive circulation, entitled “ The Revolution in France.” 

The publication of the treaty negotiated with Great Britain by 
Mr. Jay, in 1795, aroused an opposition to its ratification of so 
violent a nature, as to stagger for a time the firmness of Washing- 
ton, and to threaten civil commotions. Mr. Webster, in common 
with General Hamilton and some of the ablest men of the 
country, came out in vindication of the treaty. Under the signa- 

ture of Currius, he published a senes of papers, which were 
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very extensively reprinted throughout the country and afterward 
collected by. a booksellér-of Philadelphia in a pamphlet form. 
Of these, ten were contributed by himself, and two by Mr., 
afterward Chancellor, Kent. As an evidence of their effect, it 


‘may not be improper to state, that Mr. Rufus King expressed his 


opinion to Mr. Jay, that the essays of Curtius had contributed 
more than any other papers of the same kind, to allay the discontent 
and opposition to the treaty ; assigning as a réason, that they were 
peculiarly well adapted to the understanding of the people at 
large. 

When Mr. Webster resided in New York, the yellow fever 
prevailed at different times in most of our large Atlantic cities; 
and a controversy arose among the physicians of Philadelphia and 
New York, on the question whether it was introduced by in- 
fection, or generated on the spot. The subject interested Mr. 
Webster deeply, and led him into a laborious investigation of the 
history of pestilential diseases at every period of the world. The 
facts which he collected, with the inferences to which he was led, 
were embodied in a work of two volumes, octavo, which, in 1799, 
was published both in this country and in England. This work 
has always been considered ag a valuable repository of facts; and 
during the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera in the year 1832, the 
theories of the author seemed to receive so much confirmation, 
as to excite a more than ordinary interest in the work, a in 
Europe and America. ¢ 

During the wars which were excited by the French revolution, 
the power assumed by the belligerents to blockade their enemies’ 
ports by proclamation, and the multiplied seizures of American 
vessels bound to such ports, produced various, discussions Te- 
specting the rights of neutral nations in time of war. These 
discussions induced Mr. Webster to examine the subject histori- 
cally ; and, in 1802, he published a treatise full of minute infor- 
mation and able reasoning on the subject. A gentleman of 
competent abilities, who said he had read all that he could find on 
that Silbject, in the English, French, German, and_ Italian lan- 
guages, declared that he considered this treatise as the best he 
had seen. The same year, he also published “ Historical. Notices 
of the Origin and State of Banking Institutions and Insurance 
Offices,” which was republished in Philadelphia by one Humphrey, 
without giving credit to the author; and a part of which, taken 
from this reprint, was incorporated into the Philadelphia edition 
of Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

At this time, Mr. Webster résided at New Haven, to which 
place he had removed in the spring of 1798. Fora short period 
after his departure from New York, he wrote for the papers 
mentioned above, which, although placed under the care of 
another editor, continued for a time to be his property. He very 
soon succeeded, however, in disposing of his interest in them, 
and from that time devoted himself entirely to literary pursuits. 

In the year 1807, Mr. Webster published “.2 Philosophical and 
Practical Grammar of the English Language.” This was a highly 
original work, the result of many years of diligent investigation. 
The author’s views may be gathered from the motto on the title 
page, taken from Lord Bacon’s Aphorisms, — “ Antisthenes, being 
asked what learning was most necessary, replied, ‘To unlearn 
that which is naught.’” He considered our English Grammars as 
objectionable in one important respect, namely, that of being too 
much conformed to those of the Latin and Greek languages in 
their nomenclature and classification. True philosophy, he main- 
tained, requires us to arrange things, and give them names, accord- 
ing to their real nature. Bvt our language 1s rude and irregular, 
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in comparison with those of the ancients. It can not be reduced 
to the same orderly system. The several parts of it can not be 
brought under the same names and classifications. We need, 
therefore, a nomenclature of our own, in some important particu- 
lars. Thus the word pronoun properly denotes a substitule for a 
noun. But, in many cases, words of this class are substitutes for 
clauses, or parts of sentences, and not for single nouns, There 
are also other words, not ordinarily ranged among pronouns, which 
act equally as substitutes, that 1s, perform the office of pronouns. 
Mr. Webster, therefore, proposed to lav aside the word pronoun, 
and apply the term substitute to this whole class, as describing 
their true office. Other changes were proposed, of the same 
nature, and for the same reasons. No one, who examines the 
subject with attention, can doubt the advantages of Mr. Webster’s 
nomenclature, in itself considered. It enabled him to give an 
analysis of sentences, and to explain canstructions, 1n a manner in- 
comparably superior to that of the ordinary systems. His intimate 
acquaintance with the sources of our language prepared him to 
account, in the most satisfactory manner, for many puzzling forms 
of expression. Still, the prejudice against a change of no- 
menclature is so great, that this werk has been far less known 
than it ought to be. It contains much valuable matter found in no 
other work, and is believed to be the most truly philosophical 
Grammar which we have of the English Janguage. 

After publishing his Grainmar, Mr. Webster entered, in the same 
year, (1807,) on the great work of his life, which he had contemplated 
for a long period, — that of preparing a new and complete Dictionary 
of the English language. As preliminary to this, he had pub- 
lished, in 1806, a dictionary in the octavo form, containing a large 
number of words not to be found in any similar work, with the 
definitions corrected throughout, though necessarily expressed in 
very brief terms. From this time, his reading was turned more 
or less directly to this object. A number of years were spent in 
collecting words which had not been introduced into the English 
dictionaries ; in discriminating with exactness the various senses 
of all the words in our language, and adding those significations 
which they had recently received. Some estimate may be formed 
of the labor bestowed on this part of the work, from the fact that 
“The American Dictionary of the English Language” contained, 
in the first edition, twelve thousand words, and between thirty and 
forty thousand definitions, which are not to be found in any pre- 
ceding work. The number has been swelled, by subsequent 
additions, to about thirty thousand new words. Seventy years 
had elapse¢ since the first publication of Johnson’s Dictionary ; 
and scarcely a single improvement had been attempted in the 
various editions through which it had passed, or the numerous 
compilations to which it had given rise, except by the addition of 
a few words to the vocabulary. Yet in this period the English 
mind was putting itself forth in every direction, with an accuracy 
of research and a fertility of invention which are without a par- 
allel in any other stage of its history. A complete revolution had 
taken place in almost every branch of physical science; new 
departments had been created, new pnnciples devcloped, new 
modes of classification and description adopted. The political 
changes which so signally marked that period, the excitement of 
feeling and conflict of opinion resulting trom the American and 
French revolutions, and the numerous modifications which fol- 
lowed in the institutions of society, had also left a deep impress 
on the language of politics, law, and general literature. Under 
these circumstances, to make a defining dictionary adapted to the 
present state of our language, was to produce an entirely new 


work ; and how well Mr. Webster executed the task, will appear 
from the decision of men best qualified to judge, both in this 
country and in Europe, who have declared that his improvements 
upon Johnson, are even greater than Johnson himself made on 
those who preceded him. Still more labor, however, was bestowed 
on another part of the work, viz., the etymology of our leading 
terms. In this subject, Mr. Webster had always felt a lively 
interest, as presenting one of the most curious exhibitions of the 
progress of the human mind. But it was not till he had advanced 
considerably in the work as originally commenced, that he found 
how indispensable a knowledge of the true derivation of words 
is, to an exact development of their various meanings. At this 
point, therefore, he suspended his labors on the defining part of 
the Dictionary, and devoted a number of years to an inquiry into 
the origin of our language, and its connection with those of other 
countries. In the course of these researches, he examined the 
vocabularies of twenty of the principal languages of the world, and 
made a synopsis of the most important words in each; arranging 
them under the same radical letters, with a translation of thei 
significations, and references from one to another, when the 
senses are the same or similar. He was thus enabled to discover 
the real or probable affinities between the different languages, 
and, in many instances, to discover the primary, physical idea of 
an original word, from which the secondary senses have branched 
forth.’ Being thus furnished with a clew to guide him among the- 
numerous, and often apparently inconsistent, significations of our 
most important words, he. resumed his labors on the defining part 
of the Dictionary, and was able to give order and consistency to 
much that had before appeared confused and contradictory. The 
results of his inquiries into the origin and filiation of languages, 
were embodied in a work, about half the size of the American 
Dictionary, entitled “.4 Synopsis of Words in Twenty Lan- 
guages.” This, owing to the expense of the undertaking, has not ~ 
yet been published; though its principal results, so far as our 
language 1s concerned, are briefly given in tracing the etymology 
of our leading terms. 

During the progress of these labors, Mr. Webster, finding his 
resources inadequate to the support of his family at New Haven, 
removed, in 1812, to Amherst, a pleasant country town within eight 
miles of Northampton, Massachusetts. Hére he entered, with his 
characteristic ardor, into the literary and social interests of the 
people among whom he was placed. His extensive library, which 
was open to all, and his elevated tone of thought and conversa- 
tion, had naturally a powerful influence on the habits and feelings 
of a small and secluded population. It was owing, in part, prob- 
ably, to his removal to this town, that an academy was there 
established, which is now among the most flourishing seminaries 
of our land. A question having soon after arisen respecting the 
removal of Williams College from a remote part of the state to 
some more central position, Mr. Webster entered warmly into the 
design of procuring its establishment at Amherst, as one of the 
most beautiful and appropriate locations in New England. 
Though the removal did not take place, so strong an interest on 
the subject was awakened m Amherst and the neighboring towns, 
that a new college was soon after fonnded there, in the establish- 
ment of which Mr. Webster, as president of its first board of trus- 
tees, had great influence, both by his direct exeftions to secure it 
patronage, and by the impulse which he had given to the cause of 
education in that part of the state. 

In 1822, Mr. Webster returned with his family to New Haven, 
and, in 1823, received the degree of LL. D. from Yale College. 
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Having nearly completed his Dictionary, he resolved on a voyage 
to Europe, with a view to perfect the work by consulting literary 
men abroad, and by examining some standard authors, to which 
he could not gain access in this country. ‘He accordingly sailed 
for France in June, 1824, and spent two months at Paris in con- 
sulting several rare works in the Bibliothtque du Roi, and then 
went to England, where he remained till May, 1825. He spent 
about eight months at the University of Cambridge, where he had 
free access to the public libraries; and there he finished “Tun 
American Dictionary.” He afterward visited London, Oxford, 
and some of the other principal cities of England, and in June 
returned to this country. This visit to England gave him an 
opportunity to become acquainted with literary men and literary 
institutions in that country, and to learn the real state of the 
English language there. 

Soon after Dr. Webster returned to this country, the necessary 
arrangements were made for-the publication of the work. An 
edition of twenty-five hundred copies was printed in this country, 
at the close of 1828, which was followed by an edition of three 
thousand in England, under the superintendence of E. H. Barker, 
Esq., editor of the Thesaurus Grece Lingue of Henry Stephens. 
With the publication of the American Dictionary, at the age of 
seventy, Dr. Webster considered the labors of his literary life as 
brought, in a great measure, to a close. He revised a few of his 
earlier works for publication, and particularly his “ History of the 
United States,” a book designed for the higher classes of schools, 
for youth who are acquiring a taste for history, and for men of 
business who have not time toperuse larger treatises. 

In 1840, Dr. Webster published a second edition of the Ameri- 
can Dictionary, consisting of three thousand copies, in two. vol- 
umes, royal octavo. The improvements consisted chiefly in the 
addition of a number of thousand words to the vocabulary, the 
correction of definitions in several of the sciences, in conformity 
with later discoveries and classifications, and the introduction and 
explanation of many phrases from foreign languages, and of foreign 
terms used in books of music. 

In 1843, he published “.2 Collection of Papers on Political, 
Literary, and Moral Subjects,” in one volume, octavo. This was 
composed chiefly of tracts and disquisitions, which had been pub- 
lished at an earlier period of his life, either in the form of pam- 
phlets, or of papers read before literary and philosophical societies, 
and printed among their Transactions. It contains his “ Observa- 
tions on the French Revolution,” his “ Essay on the Rights of Neu- 
tral Nations,” and the papers signed Curtivs, in vindication of 
Mr. Jay’s treaty with Great Britain. ‘To these is added an elabo- 
rate dissertation “On the supposed Change in the Temperature of 
Winter,” which was read before the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, in the year 1799. In this he controverts the opinion 
which has generally prevailed, that “the temperature of the winter 
season, in northern -latitudes, has suffered a material change, and 
become warmer in modern than it was in ancient times. The 
subject was one which required very great minuteness and extent 
of historical research, and this paper contains the result of a series 
of investigations, which had been carried on, in conjunction with 
the author’s other pursuits, for a period of more than ten years. 


Many of the facts which it presents are of a very curious and 


striking nature. There is, probably, no other tréatise which ex- 
hibits the historical evidence on. this subject with so much fullness 
and accuracy. In addition to this, the volume contains a num- 
ber of other papers of an interesting character, and the whole col- 
_ lection forms a truly valuable record of the author’s earlier labors, 


In thus tiacing the principal events of Dr. Webster’s life, we 
have zeached the commencement of the year in which he died; 
and it may here be proper to pause for a moment, and consider 
some of those qualities and habits of mind, which prepared him for 
this long course of public service and literary labor. The lead- 
ing traits in the character of Dr. Webster were enterprise, self- 
reliance, and indomitable perseverance. He was naturally of a 
sanguine temperament; and the circumstances under which he 
entered on the active duties of life, were eminently suited to 
strengthen the original tendencies of his nature. Our country 
was just struggling into national existence. The public mind 
was full of ardor, energy, and expectation. His early associates 
were men of powerful intellect, who were engaged, to a great 
extent, in laying the foundations- of our government, and who 
have stamped the impress of their genius on the institutions of 
their country. As the advocate of the Federal Constitution, and 
a strenuous supporter of Washington’s administration, he was 
brought into habits of the closest intimacy with Alexander Ham- 
ilton, John Jay, Oliver Wolcott, Timothy Pickering, and the cther 
great men on whom Washington relied for counsel and aid in 
organizing the new government. ‘The journal which he estab- 
lished at New York was their organ of communication with the 
public, in the great commercial*emporium of the United States. 
He was thus placed on terms of constant and confidential inter- 
course with the leading members of the cabinet, and the prominent 
supporters of Washington throughout the country. While he had 
their respect as a ready and energetic writer, he enjoyed their 
counsel, imparted with the utmost freedom, as to the manner in 
which he might best conduct the defense of their common princi- 
ples. The natural result, especially on a mind constituted like 
his, was the formation of all his habits of thought and action, into 
a resemblance to theirs. Energy, self-reliance, fearlessness, the 
resolute defense of whatever he thought right and useful, the 
strong hope of ultimate success,—these became the great ele- 
ments of his intellectual character. He carried them with him, at 
a subsequent period, into all his literary pursuits, and they sus- 
tained him under the pressure of difficulties which would have 
crushed the spirit of almost any other man. 

One of the habits which Dr. Webster formed in this early course 


of training, was that of arranging all his acquired knowledge ir 


the most exact order, and keeping the elements of progressive 
thought continually within his reach. Although his memory was 
uncommonly quick and tenacious, he saw, as the editor of a daily 
journal, how idle and unsafe it is, to rely on mere recollection for 


‘the immense mass of materials which a public writer must have 


ever at command. He learnt, therefore, to preserve documents of 
all kinds with the utmost care. All that he had ever written, all 


| that had been written against him, every thing that he met with 


in newspapers.or periodicals which seemed likely to be of use at 
any future period, was carefully laid aside in its appropriate place, 
and was ready at a moment’s warning. He had also a particular 
mark. by which he denoted, in every work he read, all the new 
words, or new senses of words, which came under his observation. 
He filled the margin of his books with notes and comments con- 
taining corrections of errors, a comparison of dates, or references 
to corresponding passages in other works, until his whole library 
became a kind of Inder Rerum, to which he’could refer at once 
for every thing he had read. 

Another habit which resulted in part from his early parsuits, 
was that of carrying on numerous and diversified employments at 
the same time. To men of the present generation, Dr. Webster 
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is known chiefly as a learned philologist; and the natural infer- 
ence would be, that he spent his whole life among his books, and 
chiefly in devotion to a single class of studies. The fact, how- 
ever, was far otherwise. Though he was always a close student, — 
reading, thinking, and writing at every period of his life, — he never 
withdrew himself from the active employments of society. After 
his first removal to New Haven, he was for a number of years one 
of the aldermen of the city, and judge of one of the state courts. 
He also frequently represented that town in the legislature of 
the state. . During his residence at Amherst, he was called, 
in repeated instances, to discharge similar duties, and spent a 
part of several winters at Boston as a member of the General 
Yonrt. He entered with zeal into all the interests of the town 
and county where he lived, its schools and academies, its agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, its advance in taste and refinement. He 
gave freely of his time, his counsel, and the efforts of his pen, 
when requested, in public addresses, or through the medium of 
the press, for the promotion of every kind of social improvement. 
Equally large and diversified was the range of his intellectual 
pursuits, There was hardly any department of literature which 
he had not explored with lively interest, at some period of his life. 
He wrote on a greater variety of topics than perhaps any other 
author of the United States ;— dn the foundations of government, 


the laws of nations, the rights of neutrals, the science of banking, * 


the history of his country, the progress of diseases, and the varia- 
tions of climate; on agriculture, commerce, education, morals, 
religion, ‘and the great means of national advancement, in addition 
to the principal theme of his life, philology and grammar. Such 
was the activity of his mind, and the delight he found in new 
acquisitions, that a change of employment was all the relief he 
needed: from the weariness of protracted study. The refreshment 
which others seek in journeys, or the entire suspension of intellec- 
tual effort, he found, during most of his life, in the stimulus 
afforded by some new and exciting object of pursuit, Mental 
exertion was the native element of his soul; and it is not too 
much to say, that another instance of such long-continued literary 
toil, such steady, unfaltering industry, can hardly be found in the 
annals of our country. : 

The last of those mental habits which will now be traced, was’ 
that of original investigation, of thorough and penetrating research. 
The period at which Dr. Webster came forward in public life was 
one, to an uncommon extent, in which every important subject 
was discussed in its principles, ,It was a period when the founda- 
tions of our civil polity were laid, and when such men as Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jay, became “the expounders of the constitution,” 
and the advocates of the new government, All things conspired 
to make the discussions of that day masterly exhibitions of rea- 
soning and profound investigation,—the character of the men 
engaged, the conflict of great principles, and the weighty interests 
suspended on the issue, Dr. Webster for some years took a large 
stare in these discussions, both in pamphlets and, through the 
journal which he conducted. The habits which he ‘thus formed 
went with him into all the literary pursuits of his subsequent life. 
They made him a bold, original thinker, — thorough in all his in- 
vestigations, and fearless in proclaiming the results. He had no 
deference for authority, except as sustainéd by argument. He 
was no copyist, no mere compiler, Every thing he wrote, from a 
chapter in “ The Prompter,” to his “Introduction to the American 
Dictionary,” bore the same impress of original thought, personal 
observation, and independent inquiry. 

It is unnecessary to say how perfectly these habits were adapted 
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to prepare Dr. Webster for the leading employment of his life, 
the production of the American Dictionary. Nothing but his 
eager pursuit of every kind of knowledge, and ois exact system in 
bringing all that he had ever read completely under his command, 
could have enabled him to give in his first edition more than 
twelve thousand words and forty thousand definitions, which could 
then be found in no other similar work, Nothing but his passion 
for original investigation prévented him from building, like Todd, 
on the foundation of Johnson, or arranging Horne Tooke’s etymol- 
ogies, like Richardson, with some additions and improvements, 
under their proper heads in a dictionary. But, commencing with 
the Diversions of Purley as the starting-point of his researches, 
he was led by the character of his mind to widen continually the 
field of his inquiries,~.He passed from the western languages to 
the eastern, in tracing the affinities of his native tongue. He 
established some of those great principles which have made ety- 
mology a science, and led the way in that brilliant career of in- 
vestigation, by which the German philologists are throwing so 
clear a light on the origin and filiation of the principal languages 
of the globe. But into these studies he would never have entered, 
nor even thought of attempting such a work as,an original diction- 
ary of the English language, except under the: impulse of those 
other’ traits, —that sanguine temperament, that spirit of self-reli- 
ance, that fearless determination to carry out every thing that he 
thought useful and true, to its utmost limits, — which were spoken - 
of above, as forming the master principle of his character. It is 
difficult to conceive, at the present day, how rash and hopeless 
such an undertaking then appeared, on the part-of any citizen of 
the United States, It was much as though we should now hear 
of a similar design by one of the settlers of New Holland. He 
was assailed with a storm of ridicule at home and abroad ; and even 
his best friends, while they admired his,constancy, and were fully 
convinced of his erudition, had strong fears that he was engaged 
ina fruitless effort, —that he would never have justice done him, in 
bringing his work before the world under such adverse circum- 
stances. Nothing, plainly, but uncommon ardor, boldness, and 
self-confidence, could have sustained him under the pressure of 
these difficulties. But such qualities, it must be confessed, not- 


_withstanding all the support they afford, are not without their dis- 


advantages, ‘They often lead to the adoption of hasty opinions, 
especially in new and intricate inquiries. Of this Dr. Webster 
was aware. He saw reason to change his views on many points, 
as he widened the sphere of his knowledge. In such cases, he 
retracted his former statements with the utmost frankness ; for he 
had not a particle of that pride -of opinion which makes men so 
often ashamed to confess an error, even when they have seen and 
abandoned it. This ardor of mind is apt, also, to lead men into a 
strength and confidence of statement which may wear at times 
the aspect of dogmatism. If Dr. Webster should be thought by 
any one to have erred in this respect, the error, it should be 
remembered, was one of temperament, — the almost necessary 
result of that bold, self-relying spirit, without which no man could’ 
have undertaken, much less have carried through, the Herculean 
task of preparing the American Dictionary. Those, however, 
who knew him best, can testify, that his strength of statement, 
however great it might be, was never the result of arrogance or 
presumption. He spoke from the mere frankness of his nature ; he 
practiced no reserve; he used none of that cautious phraseology 
with which most men conceal their feelings, or guard against mis- 
construction, He was an ardent lover of truth, and he spoke of 
the discoveries which he believed himself to have made, much as 
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he would have spoken of the same discoveries when made by 
others. He was aware that there must be many things in a book 
like this, especially on a science so imperfect in its development 
as etymology, which would not stand the test of time. But he 
never doubted, even in the darkest seasons of discouragement and 
obloquy, that he could at last produce such a work, that the world 
“should not willingly let it die” The decision of the public verified 
his anticipations, and freed him from the charge of presumption. 
Three very large editions, at a high price, have already been 
exhausted in this country and England. The demand is still 
increasing on both sides of the Atlantic; and the author might 
well be gratified to learn, that a gentleman who asked, some years 
since, at one of the principal bookselling establishments of London, 
' for the best English dictionary on their shelves, had this work 
handed to him, with the remark, “ Thatysir, is the only real dic- 
tionary which we have of our language, though it was prepared by 
an American.” 

In his social habits, Dr. Webster was distinguished by dignified 
ease, affability, and politeness. He was punctilious in his obser- 
vance of all the nicer proprieties of life. There was nothing that 
annoyed him more, or on-which he remarked with greater keen- 
ness, than any violation of the established rules of decorum, any 
disposition to meddle with the concerns of others, or to encroach 
on the sanctity of those rights and feelings, which, as they can not 
be protected by law, must owe their security to delicacy of senti- 
ment in an enlightened community. He had an uncommon degree 
of refinement in all his thoughts and feelings. Never, in his most 
sportive or unguarded moments, did any sentiment escape him 
which was coarse or vulgar. He had, in this respect, almost a 
feminine purity of mind. It might be truly said of him, as was 
remarked concerning one of his distinguished cotemporaries in 
public life, that he was never known to utter an expression which 
might not have been used with entire freedom in the most refined 
female society. In his pecuniary transactions, he was acknowl- 
edged by all to be not only just, but liberal. It was.a principle with 
him, for life, never to be in debt. Every thing was paid for at the 
time of purchase. In all his dealings and social intercourse, he was 
remarkably direct, frank, and open. He had but one character, gnd 
that was “known and read of all men.” Whatever faults might b 
imputed to him, no one ever suspected him of double dealing ; ‘no 
one ever thought he was eapable of a mean or dishonorable action. 

‘In the discharge of his domestic duties, Dr. Webster was 
watchful, consistent, and firm. Though immersed in study, he 
kept, in his hands the entire control of his family arrangements, 
down to the minutest particulars. 
exact system; all moved on with perfect regularity and order, for 
méthod was the ‘presiding principle of his life. In the government 
of his children there was but one rule, and that was instantaneous 
and entire obedience. This was insisted upon as right, —as, 
in the nature of things, due by a child toa parent. He did not 
rest his claim on any explanations, or on showing that the thing 
required was reasonable or beneficial. While he endeavored to 
make it clear to his children that he sought their happiness in 
whatever he required, he commanded as one having authority, and 
he enforced his commands to the utmost, as a duty which he owed 
equally to bis children and to God, who had placed them under 
nis control. He felt that, on this subject, there had been a gradual 
jettmg down of'the.tone of public sentiment, which was much to 
pe deplored. Many, in breaking away from the sternness of 
Puritan discipline, have gone to the opposite extreme. They 
have virtually abandoned the exercise of parental authority, and 
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endeavored to regulate the conduct of their children by reasoning 
and persuasion, — by the mere presentation of motives; and not 
by the enforcement of commands. If such persons succeed, as 
they rarely do, in preserving any thing like a comfortable state ot 
subordination in their families, they fail at least in the accomplish- 
ment of one great end for which their offspring were committed to 
their care. They send forth their children into life, without any of 
those habits of submission to lawful authority which are essential 
to the character of a good citizen and a useful member of society. 
In the intellectual training of his children, on the other hand, Dr. 
Webster had much less of system and complicated machinery, 
than many are disposed to adopt. His great principle was not to 
overdo, —to let nature have free scope, and to leave the development 
of the mind, within certain limits, to the operation of awakened 
curiosity directed to its proper objects. He therefore threw open 
his extensive library to his children at an early period of their 
lives, and said, in the words of Cotton Mather, “ Read, and you 
will know.” He felt that children should learn to acquire 
knowledge by severe effort; that the prevailing disposition to 
make every thing easy is unphilosophical and wrong; that the 
great object of early training is to form the mind into a capacity 
of surmounting intellectual difficulties of any and every kind, In 
his view, also, the young have much to learn in early life, the use 
of which they can not then comprehend. They must learn it by 
rote, particularly the spelling of so complicated a language as ours; 
and all those systems which lead forward children no faster than. 
they can understand and apply every word they spell, he consid 
ered as radically erroneous, He wished, on the contrary, at this 
early period of ready memory and limited comprehension, to store 
the mind ‘with many things which would afterward be found of 
indispensable use; things which are Jearnt with the utmost relu¢s 
tance, or rather; in most cases, are not icarnt at.all, in the more 
advanced stages of intellectual progress. He felt that there must 
necessarily be much of drudgery in the formation of a thoroughly 
educated mind. He thongut it wise, therefore, to commence 
those tasks which it involves, from the earliest period at which 
the youthful intellect can endure them. Upon these principles 
he constructed his Spelling Book, and other works for the use 
of cuildren. He designed to make them instructive, and not meré 
books of amusement. Whether his views were incorrect or unphil- 
osophical, the public will judge. 

In respect to religion, Dr. Webster was a firm believer, during 
a large part of his life, in the great distinctive doctrines of our 
Puritan ancestors, whose character he always regarded with the 
rigbest veneration. There was a period, however, from the time 
of his leaving college to the age of forty, when he had doubts as 
to scme of those doctrines, and rested in a different system. Soon 
after he graduated, being uncertain what business to attempt or 
by what means he could obtain subsistence, he felt his mind 
greatly perplexed, and almost overwhelmed with gloomy appre-+ 
hensions. In this state, as: he afterward informed a friend, hé 
read Johnson’s Rambler with unusual interest ; and, in closing the 
last vciume, he made a firm resolution to pursue a course-of-virtue 
through life, and to perform every moral and social duty with 
scrupulous exactnéss. To this he added a settled belief in the 
inspiration of the Seriptures and the governing providence. of, 
God, connected with highly reverential views of the diving 
character and perfeections. Here -he rested, placing his chief 
reliance for salvation on a faithful discharge of ali the. relative 
duties of life, though not to the entire exclusion of dependerice on 
the merits of the Redeemer. In this state of mind he rem‘ned, 
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though with some  misgiving and frequent fluctuations . of 
feeling, to the winter of 1807-8, At that time, there was a 
season of general religious interest at New Haven, under the 
ministry of the Rev. Moses Stuart, now a professor in the Andover 
Theological Seminary. To this Dr. Webster’s attention was first 
directed, by observing an unusual degree of tenderness and so- 
lemnity of feeling in, all the adult members of his family. He 
was thus led to reconsider his former views, and inquire, with an 
earnestness which he had never felt before, into the nature of. per- 
sonal religion, and the true ground of man’s acceptance with God. 
He had now to decide not for himself only, but,-to a certain 
extent, for others, whose spiritual interests were committed to his 
charge. Under a sense of this responsibility, he took up the 
study of the Bible with painful solicitude. As he advanced, the 
objections which he had formerly entertained against the humbling 
doctrines of the gospel, were wholly removed. He felt their truth 
in his own experience. He felt that salvation must be wholly of 
grace. He felt constrained, as he afterward told a friend, to cast 
himself down before God, confess his sins, implore pardon through 
the merits of the Redeemer, and there to make his vows of entire 
obedience to the commands and devotion to the service of his 
Maker. With his characteristic promptitude, he instantly made 
known to his family the feelings which he entertained. He called 
them together the next morning, and told them, with deep emotion, 
that, while he had aimed at the faithful discharge of all-his duties 


as their parent and head, he had neglected one of the most impor- - 


tant, that of family prayer. After reading the Scriptures, he 
Jed them, with deep solemnity, to the throne of grace, and from 
that time continued the practice, with the liveliest interest, to the 
period of his death. He made a public profession of religion in 
April, 1808. His two oldest daughters united with him in the act, 
and another, only twelve years of age, was soon added to the 
number. : 

In his religious feelings, Dr. Webster was remarkably equable 
and cheerful. He had a very strong sense of the providence of 
God, as extending to the minutest concerns of life. In this he 
found a source of continual support and consolation, under the 
severe labors and numerous trials which he had to endure. To the 
same divine hand he habitually referred all his enjoyments ; and it 
was known to his family, that he rarely, if ever, took the slightest re- 
freshment, of any kind, even between meals, without a momentary 
pause, and a silent tribute of thanks to God as the giver. He 
made the Scriptures his daily study. After the completion of his 
Dictionary, especially, they were always lying on his table, and 
he probably read them more than all other books. He felt, from 
that time, that the labors of his life were ended, and that little 
else remained but to prepare for death. With a grateful sense 
of past mercies, a cheering consciousness of present support, 
and an animating hope of future blessedness, he waited with 
patience until his appointed change should come. 

During the spring of 1843, Dr. Webster revised the Appendix 
of his Dictionary, and added some hundreds of words. He com- 
pleted the’ printing of it about the middle of May. It was the 
closing act of his life. His hand rested, in its last labors, on the 
volume which he had commenced thirty-six years before. Within 
a few days, in calling on a number of friends in different patts of 
the town, he walked, during one afternoon, between two and 
three miles. The day was chilly, and immediately after his 
return, he was seized with faintness and a severe oppression on 


‘six daughters. 


“his lungs. An attack of. peripneumony followed, which, though 


not alarming at first, took a sudden turn after four or five days, 
with fearful. indications of a fatal result. It soon becamie 
necessary to inform him that he was in imminent. danger. He 
received the. communication with surprise, but with entire com- 
posure. His health had been so good, and every bodily function 
so perfect in its exercise, that he undoubtedly expected to live 
some years longer. But though suddenly called, he was com- 
pletely ready. He gave some characteristic directions as to the 
disposal of his body after death. He spoke of his long life 
as.one of uniform enjoyment, because filled up at: every stage 
with active labors for some valuable end. He expressed his entire 
resignation to the will of God, and his unshaken trust in the 
atoning blood of the Redeemer. It was an-interesting coinci- 
dence, that his former pastor, the Rev. Mr. Stuart, who received 
him to the church thirty-five years before, had just arrived at. New 
Haven on a visit to his friends. He called immediately ; and the 
interview brought into affecting comparison the beginning and 
the end of that long period of consecration to the ‘service of 
Christ. The same hopes which had cheered the vigor of man- 
hood, were now shedding a softened light over the decay and 
sufferings of age. “I know in whom I have believed,” — such 
was the solemn and affecting testimony which he gave to his 
friend, while the hand of death was upon him, — “I know in whom 
I have believed, and that He is able to keep that which I have 


‘committed to him against that day.” Thus, without one doubt, one 


fear, he resigned his soul into.the hands of his Maker, and died 
on the 28th day of May, 1843, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

In his person, Dr. Webster was tall, and somewhat slender, 
remarkably erect throughout life, -and moving, even in his ad- 
vanced years, with a light and elastic step. 

Dr. Webster’s widow survived him more than four years, and 
died on the 25th day of June, 1847, in the eighty-second year of 
her age. He had seven children who arrived-at: maturity, —one 
son, William G. Webster, Esq., who resides at New Haven, and 
Of these, the oldest is married to the Hon. 
William W. Ellsworth, of Hartford, late governor, and now judge 
of the Supreme Court of Connecticut; the.second to the- author 
of this sketch; the third, now deceased, was first married to 
Edward Cobb, Esq., of Portland, Maine, and afterward to the 
Rev. Professor Fowler, of Amherst, Mass.; the fourth, also 
deceased, was married to Horatio Southgate, Esq., of Portland, 
Maine, and left at her death a daughter, who was adopted by Dr. 
Webster, and is now married to Henry Trowbridge, Jun, Esq., 
of New Haven; the fifth is married-to the Rev. Henry Jones, of 
Bridgeport, Conn.; and the-sixth remains unmarried, in the family 
of her brother. 

In conclusion, it may be said that’ the mame of Noss Wexs- 
sTeR, from the wide circulation of sdme of his works, is known 
familiarly to a greater number of the inhabitants.of the United 
States, than the: name, probably, of any other individual except 
the FarHer or unis Country. Whatever influence he thus 
acquired was used at all times to promote the. best interests.of 
his fellow-men. His books, though read by millions, have made 
no man worse. To multitudes they have been of lasting benefit, 
nor only by the course of early training they have furnished, but 
by those precepts of. wisdom and virtue with which almost every 
page is stored. 
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DEFINITION OF LANGUAGE. 


Lancuace or Speech is the utterance of articulate sounds or 
voices, rendered significant by usage, for the expression and 
communication of thoughts. 

According to this definition, language belongs exclusively to 
intellectual and intelligent beings, and, among terrestrial beings, 
to man only; for no animal on earth, except man, can pro- 
nounce words. The word language is sometimes used in a more 
comprehensive sense, and applied to the sounds by which irra- 
tional animals express their feelings or affections; as to the 
neighing of the horse, the lowing of the ox, the barking of the 
dog, and to the cackling and chirping of fowls; for the sounds 
uttered by these animals are perfectly understood by the re- 
spective species. So also language is figuratively applied to the 
signs by which deaf and dumb persons manifest their ideas; for 
these are instruments of communicating thoughts. 

But language in its proper sense, as the medium of intercourse 
between men, or rational beings, endowed with the faculty of 
uttering articulate sounds, is the subject now to be considered. 

Written language is the representation of significant sounds by 
letters, or characters, single or combined in words, arranged in 
due order, according to usage. 


ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE, 


We read in the Scriptures, that God, when he had created 
man, “blessed them; and said to them, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea,” &c. God afterward planted a garden, 
and placed in it the man he had made, with a command to keep 
it, and to dress it; and he gave hima rule of moral conduct, in 
permitting him to eat the fruit of every tree in the garden, except 
one, the eating of which was prohibited. We further read, that 
God brought to Adam the fowls and beasts he had made, and that 
Adam gave them names; and that when his female companion 
was made, he gave her a name. After the eating of the for- 
bidden fruit, it is stated that God addressed Adam and Eve, 
reproving them for their disobedience, and pronouncing the pen- 
alties which they had incurred. In the account of these trans- 
actions, it is further related that Adam and Eve both replied to 
their Maker, and excused their disobedience. 

If we admit, what is the literal and obvious interpretation of 
this narrative, that vocal sounds or words were used in these com- 
munications between God and the progenitors of the human race, 
it results that Adam was not only endowed with intellect for 
understanding his Maker, or' the signification of words, but was 
furnished both with the faculty of speech and with speech itself, 
or the knowledge and use of words as signs of ideas, and this 
before the formation of the woman. Hence we may infer that 
language was bestowed on Adam, in the same manner 4s all his 
other faculties and knowledge, by supernatural power; or, in 
other words, was of divine origin: for, supposing Adam to have 
had all the intellectual powers of any adult individual of the 
species who has since lived, we can not admit as probable, or 
even possible, that he should have invented and constructed even 
a barren language, as soon as he was created, without super- 
natural aid. It may indeed be doubted whether, without such 
aid, men would ever have learned the use of the organs of 
speech, so far as to forma language. At any rate, the invention 
of words and the construction of a language must have been by 
a slow process, and must have required a much longer time than 


* Celebrant, carminibus antiquis, Tuistonem deum terri editum, et filium 
ere, originem gentis conditoresque. Manno tres filios assignant. —De Mor. 

erm. 2. 

* In ancient songs they celebrate Tuisto, a god sprung from the earth, and his 
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that which passed between the creation of Adam and of Eve: It 
is, therefore, probable, that language, as well as the faculty of 
speech, was the immediate gift of God. We are not, however, to 
suppose the language of our first parents in paradise to have been 
copious, like most modern languages; or the identical language 
they used, to be now in existence. Many of the primitive radi- 
cal words may and probably do exist in various languages; but 
observation teaches that languages must improve and undergo 
great changes as knowledge increases, and be subject to con- 
tinual alterations, from other causes incident to men in socitty. 


A Brier AccounT OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, THAT HAVE 
BEEN SPOKEN BY NATIONS BETWEEN THE GANGES AND 
THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


We learn from the Scriptures that Noah, who, with his family, 
was preserved from destruction by the Deluge, for the purpose 
cf re-peopling the earth, had three sons, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth. This fact, a little obscured by tradition, was retained by 
our rude German ancestors, to the age of Tacitus.* 

Japheth was the eldest son; but Shem, the ancestor. of the 
Israelites and of the writers of the Scriptures, is named first in 
order. 

The descendants of Shem and Ham peopled all the great plain 
situated north and west of the Persian Gulf, between that Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean on the east, and the Arabic Gulf and the 
Mediterranean Sea on the west, with the northern coast of 
Africa; comprehending Assyria, Babylonia or Chaldea, Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, and Libya. The principal languages or 
dialects used by these descendants, are known to us under the 
names of Chaldee, or Chaldaic, which is called also Aramiean, 
Syriac, Hebrew, Arabic, Ethiopic, Samaritan, and Coptic. Of 
these, the Chaldee and Hebrew are no longer living languages, 
but they have come down to us in books; the Samaritan is prob- 
ably extinct or lost in the modern languages of the country, but 
the language survives in a copy of the Pentateuch; the Coptic is 
nearly or quite extinct, and little of it remains; the Syriac, Ara- 
bic, and Ethiopic are yet living languages, but they have suffered 
and are continually suffering alterations, from which no living 
language is exempt. 

These languages, except the Coptic, being used by the. de- 
scendants of Shem, I call Shemitic, or Assyrian, in distinction 
from the Japhetic, As the descendants of Japheth peopled Asia 
Minor, the northern parts of Asia, about the Euxine and Cas- 
pian, and all Europe, their languages have, in the long period 
that has elapsed since their dispersion, become very numerous. 

All languages having sprung from_one source, the original 
words from which they have been formed must have been of 
equal antiquity. .That the. Celtic and Teutonic languages in 
Europe are, in this sense, as old as the Chaldee and Hebrew, is a 
fact. not only warranted by history and the common origin of 
Japheth and Shem, but susceptible of proof from the identity of 
many words yet existing in both stocks. But there is a marked 
difference between the Shemitic and Japhetic languages; for 
even when the radical words are unquestionably the same, the, 
modifications, or inflections and combinations which form the 
compounds, are, for the most part, different. 

As it has been made a question which of the Shemitic lan- 
guages is the most ancient, and much has been written to prove 
it to be the Hebrew, I will state briefly my opinion on what 
appears to me to be one of the plainest questions in the history 
of nations. We have for our certain guides, in determining this 


son Mannus, ‘[Man,] the origin and founders of their nation. To Mannus they 
assign three sons.” 
Noah is here called Man. 
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question — Ist, The historical narrative of facts in the Book of 
Gencsis; and 2d, The known and uniforni progress of languages, 
within the period of authentic profane history. ‘ : 

1. The Scripture informs us that, before the dispersion, the 
whole earth was of one language and of one or the same speech ; 
and that the descendants of Noah journeyed from the east, and 
settled on the plain of Shinar, or in Chaldea. The language 
used at that time, by the inhabitants of that plain, must then 
have bcen the oldest or the primitive language of man. This 
must have been the original Chaldee. _ , 

2. The Scripture informs us, that in consequence of the im- 
pious attempts of the people to build a city, and a tower whose 
top might reach to heaven, with a view to make themselves a 
name and prevent their dispersion, God interposed and con- 
founded their language, so that they could not understand each 
other; in consequence of which, they were dispersed ‘ from 
thence over the face of all the earth.” 

3. If the confusion of languages at Babel originated the differ- 
ences which gave rise to the various languages of the families 
which separated at the dispersion, then those several languages 
are all of equal antiquity. Of these the Hebrew, as a distinct 
language, was not one; for the Hebrew nation was of posterior 
origin. 

4. All the words of the several great races of men, both in 
Asia and Europe, which are vernacular in their several lan- 
guages, and unequivocally the same, are of equal antiquity, as 
they must h«ve been derived from the common Chaldee stock 
which exis‘ed before the dispersion. The words common to the 
Syrians and Hebrews could not have been borrowed from the 
Hebrew; for the Hebrews originated from Heber and Abram, 
several centuries after Syria and Egypt were populous countries. 
This fact is attested by the Scripture history, which declares that 
when Abram migrated from Chaldean and came into Canaan or 
Palestine, ‘‘the Canaanite was then in the land;’’ and when he 
returned trom Egypt, ‘the Perizzite dwelt in the land.” These 
declarations, and the history of Abimelech, and of the war of four 
kings or chieftains with five, as also of the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, prove Syria to have been at that time well peopled. 
The language of the inhabitants, then, must have been coéval 
with the nation, and long anterior to the Hebrew as a distinct 
dialect. It may be added, that in the early periods of the world, 
when no books existed, nations, living remote or distinct, never 
borrowed words from each other. One nation living in the midst 
of another, as the Hebrews did among the Egyptians, may adopt 
a single word, or a few words; buta family of words thus adopted, 
is an occurrence rarely or never known. ‘The borrowing of words, 
in modern times, is almost wholly from the use of books. 

5. It is probable that some differences uf language were pro- 
duced by the confusion; but neither that event nor any super- 
natural event is necessary to account for the differences of dialect 
or of languages now existing. The different modern languages 
of the Gothic or Teutonic stock all originated in the natural 
course of events; and the differences are as great between them 
as they are between the languages of the Shemitic stock. 

6. Soon after two races of men of a common stock have sepa- 
rated and placed themselves in distant countries, the language 
of each begins to diverge from that-of the other, by various 
means. — 1]. One tribe or nation will suffer one word to become 
obsolete and be forgotten ; another will suffer the loss of another ; 
sometimes a whole family qf words will be lost; at other times, a 
part only; at other times, a single word only of a numerous fam- 
ily wil be retained by one nation, while another nation will re- 
tain the whole. 2. The same word will be differently applied 
by two distant races of men, and the difference will be so great 
as to obscure the original affinity. 3. Words will be compounded 
by two nations in a different manner, the same radical words 
taking a different prefix or suffix, in different languages. Thus 
wisdom in English is in German weisheit, [wisehead, wisehood,] 
frdta wise, wets. The English mislead is in Danish furleder ‘om 
lead, leder. 4. The pronunciation and orthography of wi rds will 
often be so much changed, that the same word in two languages 
can not, without difficulty, be recognized as identical. No per- 
son, without a considerable attention to the changes which letters 
have suffered, would at once suspect or believe the English let 
and the French laisser to be the same word. 

7 As Abram migrated from Chaldea, he must have spoken 
the Chaldee language; and probably; at that time, the Syriac, 
eR es Es 1 a, a a 


* Welsh celt, a cover or shelter, a Celt; celtiad, an inhabitant of the covert or 
wood ; cclu, to conceal, Lat. celo. In Gaelic the word is coilt or ceilt. The Celts 


Arabic, and Egyptian, had not become so different, as to render 
it impracticable for him to converse with the inhabitants of Pal- 
estine and Egypt. But the language of Abram’s descendants, 
and that of the land of Shinar or the Chaldee, must, in the natu- 
ral course of things, have begun to diverge soon after the separa- 
tion; and the changes in each language, being different, would, 
in the course of a few centuries, form somewhat different lan- 
guages. So in the days of Hezekiah, the Syriac and Hebrew 
had become, in a degree, distinct languages. 2 Kings xviii. In 
which of these languages the greatest number of alterations were 
produced, we do not know ; -but, from the general observations I 
have made in my researches, it appears that the Chaldee dialect, 
in the use of dental letters instead of sibilants, is much the most 
general in the Celtic and Teutonic languages of Europe. Thus 
the German only has a sibilant in wasser, when the other Teu- 
tonic languages have a dental, water. I think also that there are 
far more words in the European languages which accord with the 
Chaldee or Arabic, than there are words which accord with the 
Hebrew. If this observation is well founded, the Hebrew must 
have suffered the loss of more primitive words than the other 
languages of the Shemitic family. This, however, is true, that 
all of them have lost some words, and in some cases the Hebrew 
retains what the others have lost. 

8. The Hebrew Scriptures are, by many centuries, the most 
ancient writings extant. Hence probably the strange inference, 
that the Hebrew is the oldest language; as if the inhabitants of 
Chaldea and Syria had had no language for. ages before the pro- 
genitor of the Hebrews was born. : 

9. The vernacular words in the Celtic and Teutonic languages 
of modern Europe, which, are evidently the same words as still 
exist in the Shemitic languages, are of the same antiquity ; being 
a part of the common language which was used on the plain of 
Shinar, before the dispersion. 

The descendants of Japheth peopled the northern part of Asia, 
and all Europe; or, if some colonies from Egypt planted them- 
selves in Greece at an early perrod, they or their descendants 
must nave been merged in the mass of Japhetic population. 
Certain it is, that the Greek language is chiefly formed on the 
same radical words as the Celtic and Teutonic languages. 

The Japhetic tribes of men, whose descendants peopled the 
south and west of Europe, were first established in the country 
now called Persia, or, by the natives themselves, Iran. Of this 
fact, the evidence now existing is decisive. ‘The numerous words 
found in the Greek, Latin, Gaelic, English, and the kindred 
tongues, which are still used in Persia, prove, beyond all ques- 
tion, that Persia- must have been the residence’ of the people 
whose descendants introduced into Europe the languages from 
which the modern languages are derived. The fact proves fur- 
ther, that a great body of the original Persians remained in their 
own country, and their descendants constitute the mass of the 
population at this day. ; 

In the early stages of society, men dwelt or migrated in fami- 
lies, tribes, or clans. The family of Abraham and Jacob in Asia, 
and the clans of the Gaels in Scotland, exhibit to us the manner 
in which societies and nations were originally formed. The 
descendants of a man settled around him, and formed a clan, or 
tribe, of which the government was patriarchal. Such families 
often migrated in a body, and often the personal characteristics 
of the progenitor might be distinctly traced in his descendants 
for many generations. In process of time, some of these families 
became nations; more ‘generally, by means of wars and migra- 
tions, different tribes became blended, and the distinction of 
families was lost. A; 

In rude. ages, the families or tribes of men are named from 
some characteristic of the people; or, more generally,.from the 
place of their residence. The Greeks gave the name of Scythia 
to the north of Europe and Asia, but the primitive inhabitants of 
the west of Europe they called Keazor, Kelts, Celts, a word signi- 
fying woods men.* These were descendants from the same 
ancestors as the Greeks and Romans themselves, but they had 
pushed their migrations into Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The first 
settlers or occupiers of these countries were driven forward by 
successive hordes, until they were checked by the ocean; there 
they made their stand, and there we find their descendants at 
this day. These may be considered as the descendants of the 
earliest settlers or first inhabitants of the countries where they 
are found. Among these are the inhabitants of France, south of 


were originally a tribe or nation inhabiting the north of Italy, or the still more 
northern territory. 
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the Garonne, and those of the north of Spain, called by the Ro- 
mans Aquitani and Cantabri, in more modern times Gascoigns, 
3asques, and Cantabrians, who still retain their native language ; 
and in Great Britain, the Gaels in Scotland, and the natives of 
the north and west of Ireland, who also retain their primitive 
language.” - 

The first inhabitants of the north and west of Europe, known 
to the Greeks and Romans, to whom we are indebted for our 
earliest accounts of that region, were the Cimbri, who inhabited 
the peninsula of Denmark, now called Jutland, and the tribes 
which belonged to the Teutonic and Gothic races which were 
established in Germany and on both sides of the Baltic. Whether 
tribes of Celtic origin had overspread the latter countries before 
the arrival of the Gothic and Teutonic races, and all Europe had 
been inhabited by the Ceits even to the borders of Sarmatia, has 
been a question much disputed by historians and antiquaries. 
The German and French writers generally contend that the 
‘Celts inhabited all the north of Europe, as far at least as Sarma- 
tia; but some respectable English writers are of a different opin- 
ion. ,Now, it is agreed that the Welsh are descendants of the 
‘Cimbri, inhabitants of Jutland} and their language bears a strong 
affinity to the Celtic languages which still exist—a fact that 
ecountenances the opinion of the German and French writers. 
But the dispute is of little moment; the Celtic, Teutonic and 
Gothic races being all of the Japhetic stock, migrating from Asia 
through Asia Minor at different times, and pursuing different 
courses westward. The first tribes probably sought the warm 
climates along the north coast of the Mediterranean, and estab- 
lished themselves in Greece and Italy. Others followed the 
course of the Danube and its subsidiary streams, til they fell 
upon, the rivers that conducted them to the Baltic. Whe first 
inhabitants of Greece and Italy were probably of the Celtic race ; 
but if they were, it is very evident that tribes of the Teutonic or 
Gothic races invaded those countries before they were civilized, 
and intermingled with the original inhabitants, The Pelasgi 
may have been among the number. This is an inference which 
I draw from the affinities of the Greek and Latin languages with 
those of Teutonic origin. .The Teutonic and Gothic races im- 
pressed their language upon all the continent of Europe west of 
the Vistula, and from that river to the Rhine, or rather to the 
Seine, anterior to the conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar. The 
same races, invading and conquering the south of Europe, in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, on the downfall of the Roman empire, 
infused a portion of their lanyuage into the Italian and Spanish, 

vhich is still distinguishable. 

The ancient Sarmatia, including Poland and Russia, was prob- 
ably peopled originally by races of men who passed: into Europe 
by the country north of the Euxine. Their original residence 
was along the Rivers Kur and Araxes, or on the mountains be- 
tween the Euxine and Caspian. The name of the Russ or Rus- 
sians is clearly recognized in the Rorolani of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
and possibly the ancestors of this race may have entered Europe 
by Asia Minor. That the Teutonic races, originally from Persia, 
inhabited Asia Minor, and migrated westward by that course, is 
evident from the names which they impressed on mountains, 
sivers, and places. Such are thé Cragus of Pliny, the Welsh and 
English crag ;t Perga in Pamphiylia, now burg or bergen; Thym- 
sreck, the name of a small stream near the site of Troy, a word 

n whic) we recognize the English brook ; it was contracted by 
he Greeks into Thymbrius.} : 

It is admitted by all gentlemen acquainted with Oriental litéra- 
ture, that the Sanscrit, or ancient language of India, the parent 
of all the dialects of that great peninsula, is radically the same 
language. or from the same stock as the Greek and Latin; the 
affinities between them being remarkably clear and decisive. . If 
so, the inhabitants of India and the descendants of the Celtic and 
Teutonic nations are all of one family, and must have all migrated 


* I purposely omit all ¢onsideration of the different families, tribes, or nations, 
which first peopled Greece and Italy. In Greece we read of the Taco. or 
T'patxot, the Hellenes, the Achzans, the Dorians, the Zolians, the Ionians, the 
Pelasgi, &c.; in Italy, of the Illyrians, the Liburni, the Siculi, the Veneti or 
Heneti, the Iberi, Ligures, Sicani, Etrusci, Insubres, Sabini, Latini, Samnites 
and many others. But as these nations or their descendants gave the name of 
Cxxts to the Umbri, or nations that dwelt’ in the north, in the less cultivated 
parts of Europe, and to the inhabitants of Gaul; and as all the tribes, under 
whatever denomination they were known, were branches of the great Japhetic 
stock, I shall cajl them by that general name, Ceits; and under the eae 
name of Goths or Teutons, shall comprehend the various tribes that inhabited 
the north of Germany, and the country north of the Baltic, or Scandinavia. 

A late writer seems to consider the T'eutonic races as the only ancestors of the 
Greeks and Romans. But from Celtic words still found im the Greek and Latin, 
vords not belonging to any of the Gothic or Teutonic languages, it is demon- 


from one country after the separation of the nations of the She- 
mitic stock from those of the Japhetic race. § 

Whether that country was Persia, or Cashmir, or a country 
farther east, is a point not easily determined. One important 
inference results from this fact — that the white men of Europe, 
and the black or tawny men of India, are direct descendants 
from a common ancestor. 

Of the languages of Europe, the Greek was first improved and 
refined, and next to that the Latin. The affinity between these 
languages and those of the west and north of Europe is very 
striking, and demonstrates their common origin. It js probable, 
however, that there are some words in the Greek derived from 
Africa, if Egyptian colonies were established in Greece, ag his- 
torians inform us. 

The modern Italian, Spanish, French, and Portuguese, arc 
composed chiefly of Latin words, much altered, however, both in 
orthography and inflections. Perhaps nine tenths of all the words 
now found in those languages are of Latin origin; being intro- 
duced by the Romans, who held Gaul in subjection fiye or six 
centuries, and Spain much longer; or being borrowed from Latin 
authors since the revival of letters. All these languages, how- 
ever, retain many words of Celtic origin; the primitive language 
not having /been entirely extirpated. In some instances, the 
same word has been transmitted through both channels, the Cel- 
tic and the Latin, and is yet retained. Thus in French céder, 
and in Italian cedere, is directly from the Latin cedo; while the 
French congedier and Italian congedare are composed of the same 
word, with a prefix, derived from the Celtic, and retained in. the 
Welsh gaduaz, to quit, to leave, [L. concedo.] And this same verb 
probably appears also in guzt,a word common to the Teutenic 
and to the Celtic languages.— See Conez, in the Dictionary. 

It must be observed further, that the Spanish language con- 
tains some words of African origin, introduced by the Carthagin- 
ians before the Roman conquest of Spain, or afterward by the 
Moors, who for several centuries were masters of that country. 
It contains also some words of Gothic origin, introduced by the 
Goths, who conquered that country, at the downfall of the Ro- 
man empire. The French also contains some words cf Teutonic 
origin, either from the Belgic tribes, who occupied the country 
to the Seine at the time of Cesar’s invasion, or from the Franks, 
who established the dynasty of the Merovingian kings in the fifth 
century, or from the Normans, who obtained possession of the 
northern part of that kingdom in the tenth century, or from all 
these sources. 

The German, Dutch or Belgic, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and 
Swedish languages are of Teutonic or Gothic origin.|| They 
are all closely allied; a great part of the words in them all being 
the same or from the same roots, with different prefixes or affixes. 
There is, however, a greater difference between the Danish and 
Swedish, which are of the Gothic stock, and the German and 
Dutch, which are of Teutonic origin, than between two lan- 
guages of the same stock, as be:ween the Danish and Swedish. 
The Norwegian, Icelandic, and some of the languages or dialects 
of Switzerland, belong to the same stock; but of these I have no 
particular knowledge. 

The Basque or Cantabrian in Spain, the Gaelic in the north 
of-Scotland, and the Hiberno-Celtic or native language of Ire- 
land, are the purest remains of the ancient Celtic. From acom- 
parison of a vocabulary of the Gaelic and Hiberno-Celtic, I find 
little or no difference between them; and from a long and atten- 
tive examination of this language, and of the languages of Teu- 
tonic origin, { find less difference between them than most authors 
have supposed to exist. 

The Armoric or language of Brittany, in the north-west angle 
of France, and the Cornish, in the south-west of England, are 
also of Celtic origin. The Cornish 1s now extinct; but the Ar- 
moric is a living language. 


strably certain that the primitive settlers in Greece and Italy belonged to the 
Celtic races. Thus the Greek Gpaxiwy, Lat. brackuuan, the arin, is formed on the 
Gaelic braigh, raigh, W. braig, a wor not found among the Teutonic nations. 
So the Welsh mociaw, to mock, is found in the Greek pwxaw, and French mo- 
quer, to mock, and Ir. megadh, a mocking ; but not in any of the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic languages. Many similar facts prove that the Celtic races were among 
the earliest inhabitants of Greece. 


t Plin. H. N. lib. 5, cap. 27. Strabo, lib. 7. 6, informs us that the Dalmatians 
had the singular practice of making a division of their fields every eighth year. 
Hence perhaps the name, froth deal, and math or madh, country. 

{ Clarke’s Travels. 

See the word Cuux, in the Dictionary. 

| In strictness, the Swedish and Danish are of Gothi¢ origin, and the German 

and Saxon, of Teutonic origin. 
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The English, as now spoken, 1s a language composed of words 
from several others. The basis of the language.is Anglo-Saxon, 
or, as I shall, for the sake of brevity, call it, Saxon, by which it 
is closely allied to the languages of Teutonic and Gothic origin 
on the continent. But it retains a great number of words from 
the ancient languages of Britain, the Belgic or Lloegrian, and 
the Cymraeg or Welsh, particularly from the latter, and some 
from the Cornish. Cesar informs us, that before he invaded 
Britain, Belgic colonies had occupied the southern coast of Eng- 
land ; and the inhabitants of the interior, northern and western 
parts, were the ancestors of the present Welsh, who call them- 
selves Cymry, and their country Cymru, a name which indicates 
their origin from the Cimbri, inhabitants of the modern Denmark, 
_or Cimbric Chersonese, now Jutland. 

The modern Welsh contains many Latin words introduced by 
the Romans, who had possession of Britain for five hundred years. 
But the body of the language is probably their vernacular tongue. 
It is more nearly allied to the languages of Celtic origin than to 
those of the Teutonic and Gothic stock; and of this British lan- 
guage, the Cornish and Armoric are dialects. 

It has been commonly supposed that the Britons were nearly 
exterminated by the Saxons, and that the few that survived 
escaped into the west of England, now Wales. It is true that 
many took refuge in Wales, which their descendants still retain ; 
but it can not be true that the other parts of England were 
entirely depopulated. On the other hand, great numbers must 
have escaped slaughter, and been intermixed with their Saxon 
conquerors The Welsh words, which now form no unimportant 
part of the English language, afford decisive evidence of this fact. 
It is probable, however, that these words were for a Jong time 
used only by the common people, for few ol’ them appear in the 
early Saxon writers. 

The English contains also many words introduced by the 
Danes, who were for some time masters of En vland; which words 
are not found in the Saxon. These words vrevail most in the 
northern counties of England; but many of them are incorpo- 
rated into the body of the language. 

After the Conquest, the Norman kings endeavored to extirpate 
the English language, and substitute the Norman. For this pur- 
pose, it was ordained that all law proceedings and records should 
bein the Norman language; and hence the early records and 
reports of law cases came to be written in Normin. But neither 
royal authority, nor the influence of courts, coild change the 
vernacular language. After an experiment of three hundred 
years, the law was repealed; and since that period, the English 
has been, for the most. part, the official, as well au the common 
language of the nation. A few Norman words, ho" ever, remain 
in the English; most of them in lay-ianguage. 

Since the Conquest, the Englsh has not sufferea any shock 
from the intermixture of conquerors with the natives ¢% England ; 
but the language has undergone great alterations, by the disuse 
of a large portion of Saxon words, and the introducticn of words 
from the Latin and Greek languages, with some French, Italian, 
and Spanish words. These words have, in some instances, been 
borrowed by authors directly from the Latin and Greek; but 
most ‘of the Latin words have been received through the medium 
of the French and Italian. For terms in the sciences, authors 
have generally resorted to the Greek; and from this source, as 
discoveries 1n science demand new terms, the vocabulary of the 
English language is receiving continual augmentation. We 
have also a few words from the German and Swedish, mostly 
ternis in mineralogy ; ; and commerce has introduced new com- 
modities of foreign growth or manufacture, with their foreign 
names, which now make a part of our language. Such are 
camphor, amber, arsenic, and many others. 

The English, ‘then, is composed of, 

ist, Saxon and Danish words of Teutonic and Gothic origin. 

2d, British or Welsh, Cornish and Armoric, which may be 
considered as of Celtic ongin. 

3d, Norman, a mixture of French and Gothic. 

4th, Latin, a language formed on the Celtic and Teutonic. 
Pr French, chiefly Latin corrupted, but with a mixture of 

eltic. 

4 OO Greek, formed on the Celtic and Teutonic, with some 
optic, 

7th, A few words directly from the Italian, Spanish, German, 
and other languages of the continent. 

Roce Se See 


* According to Dr. Edwards, there is 2 remarkable resemblance between the 
Shemitic languages and the Mubhekaneew, or Mohegan, one of the native lan- 
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8th, A few foreign words, introduced by commerce, or "Tho Euslish, ao now epoken, 19 & nguade composed of woke Dr enttnen ee aes rr 
political and literary intercourse. 

Of these, the Saxon words constitute our mother tongue; 
being words which our ancestors brought with them from Asia. 
The Danish, and Welsh also are primitive words, and may be 
considered as a part of our vernacular language. They are of 
equal antiquity with the Chaldee and Syriac. 


AFFINITY OF LANGUAGES. 


On comparing the structure of the different languages of the 
Shemitic and Japhetic stocks, we can not but be struck with the 
fact, that although a great number of words consisting of the 
same or of cognate letters, and conveying the same ideas, are 
found in them all, yet in the inflections, and in the manner of 
forming compounds and derivatives, there are remarkable differ- 
ences between the two great families. In the modificatians of 
the verb, for expressing person, time, and mode, very little re- 
semblance 1s observable between them If we could prove that 
the personal terminations of the verb, in the Japhetic languages, 
were originally pronouns, expressive of the persons,.we should 
prove an affinity between the words uf the two races in a most 
important particular. Some attempts of this kind have been 
made, but not with very satisfactory results.” 

In the formation of nouns, we recognize a resemblance be- 
tween the English termination ¢h, in birth, truth, drouth, [Saxon 
drugothe,) warmth, &c., and the Shemivic te rminations n° and 
m1; and the old plural] termination en, retained in oren, and the 
Welsh plural ending zon, coincide nearly with the Arabic termi- 


pation of the dual number os an, and the regulat ae 
2 


plural termination (9 on, as well as with the Chaldee, Hebrew, 


and Syriac }) in. And it is justly remarked by Mitford, that in 

the variety of plural terminations of nouns, there is’a ‘striking 

resemblance between the Arabic and the Welsh. There is one 

instance, in the modern languages of Teutonic origin, in which 

we find the Arabic nunnation : — this is the German and Dutch 

binnen, the Saxon binnan or binnon, signifying within, Hebrew 
-U- 


and Chaldee \W2, Ar. ur®? bin, without the mark of nunnation 


when it signifies within; but when it signifies separation, space, 
Su- 


interval, the original sense, it is written Uy, A’, and- pronounced, 


with the nunnation, like the Teutonic word binnon. 

One mode of forming nouns from verbs in the Shemitic lan- 
guages is by prefixing m. I know of no instance of this manner 
of formation in the Japhetic languages, except in some names 
which are of Oriental origin. Mars is said to be from aoy, but if 
so, the word was undoubtedly formed in the East. Se we find 
Morpheus, the god of sleep, to be probably formed with the pre- 


fix m, from the eb pe HOLE aorf, to rest, to fall asleep; 
whence we infer that heus is sleep deified.t 

But as many words mall 1 the languages of Europe and Asia 
are formed with prepositions, perhaps it may be found, on exami- 
nation, that some of these prefixes may be common to the fami- 
lies of both stocks, the Japhetic and the Shemitic. We find in 
German gemtith, in Dutch gemoed, from muth, moed, mind, mood. 
We find med in Saxon is gemaad ; polish, the Latin polio, i is in 
Welsh caboli ; mail in Italian is both maglia and camagiia ; belief 
in Saxon is geleaf, and in German glaube. We find that in the 


Shemitic languages, "57a signifies to fill or be full, and we find 


eer 


in the Arabic kamala, hes the same signification. In 
Syriac, Qa gats signifies to remove; and kagal, signifies 


to wander in mind, to be delirious. In Chaldee and Syriac, 4727 
is to wonder, precisely the Latin demiror, which is a compound 
of de and miror. 

We find also that nations differ in the orthography of some in- 
itial sounds, where the wordsare the same. Thus the Spanish has 


cs and affixes te 


ages of New England, in the use of the pronouns es 
Sno : > Col. 446, 447. 


verbs, — Observations, Ge. p. 13, + Ludolf, 
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llamar, llorar, for the Latin clamo, ploro; and the Welsh has 


Uawr, for the English floor, Uabi, a tall, lank person, coinciding. 


with flabby, lac for slack, and the like 

As the prepositions and prefixes, in all languages, constitute an 
important class of words, being used in composition to vary the 
sense of other parts of speech, to an almost unlimited extent, it 
may be useful to give them a particular consideration. 

The simple prepositions are, for the most part, verbs or parti- 
ciples, or derived from them ; when verbs, they are the radical or 
primary word, sometimes varied in orthography by the addition 
or alteration of a single vowel, or. perhaps, in some cases, by the 
loss of the initial consonant, or aspirate. Such, are. the Greek 
aoa, meor, zata; the Latin con and per; the English for, which 
retain their original consonurts. ‘The following, -of, by, in, on, 
un; the Latin’ ab, ad, pro, pre, re; the Greek azo,,em, mec, may 
have lost the initial or final consonants; of for hof; in for hin; 
ab for hah; pro for prod. in some words this loss can only be 
conjectured ; in others, it is known or obvious. Thus the Eng- 
lish by and be was originally dig, as it is in the Saxon; and the 
Latin re is written also red, evidently a derivative of an Arabic 
verb still existing ; the Latin sub and super are formed probably 
from the Greek vo, tméo, by the change of an aspirate into ¢, 
or the Greek words have lost that letter. The English but in the 
phrase’ “‘ They are all here but one,”’ is a ‘participle; the Saxon 
butan, or buton ; Dutch buzten, from buzten, to rove. Among is the 
Saxon gemang the verb, or the participle of gemengan, to mingle. 

In general, the primary sense of the preposition is moving, or 
moved. Thus /o in English, and ad in Latin, primarily denote 
advancing toward a place or object; as in the sentence, ‘* We 
are going.to town.’’ From, of, Lat. ab, Gr. azo, denote motion 
from a vlace or object. The French prés is from the Italian 
presso, and this is the Latin participle pressus, pressed ; hence it 
denotes near, close. , 

In-some instances prepositions are compounds, as the English 
before; that is, be or by fore, by the front; and the French 
aduprés, at or near. 

Prepositions, from their frequent use, and from the ease with 
which their, primary signification is modified to express differ- 
énces of position, motion, or relation, as occasions demand, have, 
‘in many instances, a great variety of applications ; not, indeed, as 


many as lexicographers sometimes assign to, them, but several | 


different, and sometimes opposite significations ; as, for examples, 
the English for, with, the Latin con, and the Greek maga. For, 
which is from the root of the Saxon faran, Greek mooevouur, to 
pass, denotes toward, as in the phrase ‘+ A ship bound for Jamai- 
ca;’":or it denotes in favor of, as, ‘This measure is for the 
public benefit ;’’ or, «The present is fona friend.” But it de- 
notes also opposition or negation, as in forbear, forgive, forlid. 

With is a’verb, but has rather the sense of a participle. It is 
found in the Gothic with a prefix, gq-withan, to join or unite. 
Its primary sense, then, is joined, close ; hence, in company’; as in 
the sentences—“* Go with him,’’ ** Come with me.’ It has the 
sense also of from, against, contrariety, opposition, as in withdraro, 
withstand, without. In Saxon it had also the sénse of toward, as 
“awith eorthan,”’.toward the earth; also of for, denoting substitu- 
tion or equivalent in exchange, as, ** sylan with deges weorce,”’ to 
give for a day’s work; also of opposite, over against, as, ‘* with 
tha s@,” opposite the sea. ; p 

Con, in Latin, generally signifies with, toward or to, denoting 
closeness or union, approach, joint. operation, and the like, ‘as 
in concurro, conjungo, congredior ; but it has also the sense of 
against or opposition, as in contendo. 

.The Greek wage is doubtless from the root of the English fare, 
Saxon faran, to go, to pass. It signifies from, that is, departure 
—also at, to, Latin ad ; near, with, beyond, and against. 

To understand the cause of the different and apparently con- 
trary significations, we are to attend to the primary sense. The 
effect of passing to a place is nearness, at, presso; pres, and this 
may be expressed by the ,participle, or, in a contracted form, by 
-the verb. The act of passing or moving toward a place, readily 


gives the sense of such prepositions as to, and the Latin ad, and: 


this advance may be in favor or for the benefit of a person or 
thing, the primary sense of which may perhaps be best expressed 
by toward; **A present or a measure is toward him.” But 
when the advance of one thing toward another is in enmity or 
opposition, we express the sense hy against; and this sense is 
' especially expressed when the motion or approach is in front of a 
person, or’intended to meet or counteract another motion. Hence 
the same word is often used to express both senses, the context 
determining which signification is intended. Thus for in Eng- 
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lish, in the sentence, ‘He that is not for us is against us,” de- 
notes in favor of. ‘But in the phrase ‘ for all that,” it denotes 
opposition’ “It rains; but for all that, we will take a ride,” that 
is, in opposition to that, or notwithstanding the rain, we will 
ride. 

The Greek wagc, among other senses, signifies beyond, that is, 
past, and over, Hebrew =4. 

The prepositions which are used as distinct words, are called 
separable prepositions, or more generally prepositions : — those 
which are used only in composition, are called inseparable prep- 
ositions. For the sake of brevity, I give to all words or single 
letters, prefixed to other Words in composition, the general name 
of prefixes. ; 

One of the best modes of ascertaining the true sense of a prep- 
osition, is, to.examine its various uses in composition, and dis- 
cover what effect it has in modifying the signification of the word 
to which it is prefixed. 

Prepositions, used in compounds, often sufferthe loss or change 
of a letter, for the sake of euphony, or the ease of pronunciation, 
Thus ad in Latin becomes af in affero ; con becomes col in colligo ; 
the Greek maga loses a letter in mwageyit,as does avr: in many 
words. 

The following sketch.of the principal prepositions aud prefixes 
in several languages of Europe, will exhibit some of the affinities 
of these languages,.and, in a degree, illustrate the uses of this 
class of words. 


SAXON AND GOTHIC. 


And,-Saxon and Gothic, signifies against, opposite. This is 
the Greek air, and Latin ante, not borrowed from the Greek or 
Latin, but.a native word. Examples, andstandan, to stand 
against, to resist; qndswarian, answarian, to answer ; that is, to 
speak again, against, or in return, 

Amb, emb, ymb, usually emb, Saxon, signifying about, around ; 
coinciding with the Latin amb, and Greek uuge. Example, emb- 
faran, to go around, to walk about; embutan, about; emb, about, 
and butan, without, See But. .Ambeht, embeht, ymbeht, office, 
duty ; whence we have embassador. This in Gothic’ is and. 
bahtet; and a bailiff, minister, er servant, is andbahts... The Ger: 
mans have the word contracted in amt, charge, office, Dutch 
ampt, Danish ambt. The Gothic orthography .gives rise to the 
question, whether amb, emb, and avr:, Saxon and Gothic and, are 
not radically the same word; and it iz very-certain that the 
Gothic and Saxon and is radically thé same word as the Latin 
in, Danish ind.’ So in. Gothic, ‘*and wigans,”’ in the ways, into 


_the highways, Lukexiv. 23; “and haimos,” per vicos, through 


the towns, Luke ix. 6.’ 
' This preposition, amb, is in Dutch omj‘in German um; in 
Swedish and Danish om. 

At is a Gothic preposition and prefix, coinciding with English 
at, Latin ad. : 

“Be, in Saxon, as a preposition and prefix, is always written be, 
or big, answering to the English dy, a preposition, and be in beset. 
In‘ Gothic, if, is written bz, by, and be, being contractiong of big. 
The primary and principal signification is near, close; as, *‘ Stand 
or sit by me.’ So in the word bystander. It' is a prefix.of ex- 
tensive use in the Saxon, German, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. 
Its use ‘in dendting instrumentality, may be from the sense of. 
nearness ; but more probably itis from passing, like per, through; 
or it denotes procecding’ from, like of; as, “¢ Salvation is of the 


Lord.” 


For, in Saxon, as in English, is a‘preposition and pfefix of ex. 
tensive use. In Saxon, for signifies a-going, from faran, to go, 
to fare. It is radically the same word as fore, in the sense of in 
front, before. Its primary sense is advancing ; hence moving 
toward; hence the‘sense of in favor of, and that of opposition, or 
negation. See the preceding remarks. 

This word in German is fir, but, with this orthography, the 
word is little used in composition. Yet the German has firbitte,, 
intercession, or praying for ; farwort, intercession, recommenda- 
tion, and a pronoun, [ for-zord ;] and fur-wahr, forsooth. 

In the sense of fore, the German has vor, a word of extensive 
use asa-prefix. Thus in Saxon foreseon, to foresee, is in German 
vorsehen. The identity of these words will not be questioned. 
But in German, as in Dutch, the: preposition ver, which is the 
English far, and Saxon fyr, is used in composition, in words in 
which the Saxon and English have for. Thus jorgifan, to for- 
give, is in German vergeben, and in Dutch vergeeven — Saxon, 
forgitan, to forget; German vergessen; Dutch vergeeten. Hence 
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we see that the Saxon for, fore, fyr, the English for, fore, far, 
and the German far, vor, and ver, are from the same radix. 

In Dutch, for and fore are represented by voor, and ver repre- 
sents for and far. ? 

The Danish also unites for and fore, as does the Swedish. 

The French has this word in pour, and the Spanish and Portu- 
guese in por. The latter signifies not only for, but through, as 
in Portuguese, ‘Eu passarei por Franga,’’ | will pass through 
France. Here we see the. sense of moving. In Spanish and 
Portuguese, this word is written also para, as if from the Greek. 
It is evidently the same word, probably received through a differ- 
ent channel from that of por. Now, through is the exact sense 
of the Latin per ; and per is the Italian preposition answering to 
for and por. But, what is more to the purpose, the Spanish, 
Italian, and Portuguese word, equivalent to the English forgive, 
is in Spanish perdonar, in Italian perdonare, and in Portuguese 
perdoar; and the French 1s pardonner. Here, then, we have 
strong if not conclusive evidence, that for, pour, por, per, pur, 
and para, in different, languages, are all from one stock, the 
word being varied in dialect, or by the different families; just as 
we have far, as well as the Saxon fyr, and the English forth, 
further, from the same primitive word. 
in pursue and purchase, from the French pour. 

he Greek has zegav, and maou, probably from the same root, 
as well as TeopevoUdt, T60R0S. 

Ga, in Gothic, which is ge in Saxon, is a prefix of very exten- 
sive use. In Saxon, it is prefixed to a large portion of all the 
verbs in the language. According to Lye, it has sometimes the 
sense of the Latin cum; but in most words I can not discern any 
effect of this prefix on the signification of the simple verb. It is 
retained in the Danish and in some German and Dutch words, 
especially in the participles of verbs, and in nouns formed from 
them. But it is remarkable that, although the Saxon 1s our 
mother tongue, we have not remaining in the language a single 
instance of this prefix, with the original orthography. The only 
remains of it are in the contraction a, as in awake, adrift, ashamed, 
&c., from gewecan, awecan; gedrifan, adrifan; gesceamian, 
ascamian. ‘The letter y prefixed to verbs and participles used by 
Chaucer, as yberied, yblent, ybore, ydight, and a few others, is the 
remnant of the ge. The words yclad and ycleped are the last 
English words used in which this letter appears. 

It is possible that the first syllable of govern, from Latin gu- 
berno, Greek xuBeoraw, may be the same prefix; or it may be the 
Welsh prefix go, which occurs in goberu, to work, which tlie 
Romans wrote operor. But I know not whether the first'syllable 
of govern is a prefix or not. 

There is another word which retains this prefix corrupted, or 
its equivalent; this is common, which we have received frem the 
Latin communis. This word in the Teutonic dialects is, Saxon 
aasen German gemein; Dutch gemeen; Danish gemeen ; 

wedish gemen. Now, if this is the Latin commynis,— and of the 
identity of the last component part of the word’ there..can, I 
think, be no doubt, — then the first part of the word is the Teu- 
tonic ge altered to com; or, what is more probable, com is the 
equivalent of ge, or ge may be a contracted and ‘corrupted form 
of cum, com. “ In either case, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
Teutonic ge and the Latin ewm are equivalent 'in signification. 

Iris used in the Saxon and Gothic,.as in modern English. 
It is in German ein, Dutch and Swedish in, Danish ind, Greek 
tv, Latin in, French en. - This is radically the same word as on 
and wn, the German gn, Dutch aan, and Welsh an.. In its origi- 
nal sense, it implies moving, advancing toward; and hence its 
use as a particle of negation or contrariety. ‘+ Eunt in urbem,”’ 
They are going tothe city. Hee audio zn te dici,” I hear these 
things said against you.. In modern military usage, on is tsed in 
the same sense of advancing ; ‘‘ The army is marching on Liege.”’ 

Mid, in Saxon, signifies with. It is the Gothic mith,.German 
mit, Dutch mede or met, and the Greek neta ; but not retained in 
English. Itseemsto have the same origin as mid, middle, amidst. 
In the Gothic it,is used as a prefix. 

Mis, a prefix, is the verb- miss, to deviate. {It is used.in 
Saxon, German, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, in nearly the same 
sense asin English. Its radical sense is to depart, or wander. 

Of is a preposition and prefix of extensive use in the Saxén, 
asin English. It denotes, primarily, issuing or proceeding from ; 
hence separation, departure, and distance: in the latter sense, it 
is written of. It is the Latin ab, written by the early Romans 
af ; the Greek ayo, the German ab, thie Dutch af, Danish and 
Swedish af. The Saxons often prefixed this word in cases where 
we use it after the verb asa modifier; as, of-drifan, to drive of ; 


We have the same word 


| tongue.- 


| the present English sense. 


as it is still used by the Germans, Dutch, Swedes, and Danes. 
We retain it, as a prefix, in offset and offspring, Saxon of-spring. 
As it denotes proceeding from, it is the proper sign of the genitive 
case ; the case expressing production. 

Ofer, English over, Gothic ufar, German ber, Dutch over, 
Danish over, Swedish ofver, is a preposition and prefix, in all the 
Teutonic and Gothic langyages which I have examined; and in 
the same or similar senses. This seems to be the Greek izeg, 
from which the Latins formed super by converting the aspirate 
of the Greek vowel into s. This is probably the Heb. Ch. Syr. 
Ar. 3y> to pass, a passing, beyond. 

On is a Saxon preposition and prefix, of very extensive use. 
It is obviously a different orthography of in, and it is used for in 
in the Saxon; as, ‘on onginn,” in the beginning. \It has also the 
sense we now give to on and upon, with other modifications of 
signification. 

In composition, on signifies. into, or toward ;'as, on-blawan,, to 
blow in; oxelifian, to adhere, to cleave to; and it is also a parti- 
cle of negation, like un ; as, onbendan,to unbind. This on is only 
a different spelling of wn, in Dutch on, German,un, used as a 
word of negation. The Gothic has un and und, in-the like sense, 
as the Danish has un; the Dutch ont. In this sense, un answers 
precisely to the Greek avt, and as this is sometimes written und 
in Gothic, as zm is written zrd in Danish, there can be little doubt 
that in, on, un, arte, are all from ote stock. The original word 
may have been han, hin, or hon; such loss of the first letter is 
very common; and inn, from the Ch. and Heb. fn, presents us 
with an example. See In and Inn, in the Dictionary. 

The German has an, and the Dutch aan, in the sense-of in 
and on. ? 

Oth 4s a Saxon preposition.and prefix, sometimes written ath 
and ed, and answering nearly to the Latin ad and re; as in oth- 
witan, contracted, to twit, to throw in the teeth. It has aiso the 
sense of frorz, or away, or against, as in othswerian, to abjure. 
This preposition is obsolete, but we have the remains of it in 
twit, and perhaps in a few other words. 

Sam, samod, a prefix. See the-Danish and Swedish, znjra. 

To is a preposition and prefix, of extensive use in our mother 
It occurs as a prefix in such words as ¢o-brecan, to, 
break ; to-beran, to bring or bear, [ad-ferre,] We retain it in to- 
gether, Saxon togedere; and in toward, Saxon toward, towardes ; 
and in tomorrow, today, tonight. The Dutch,write it toe, and the 
Germans zu, and both nations use it extensively asa prefix. In 
Gothic it is written du,.as in du-ginnan, ‘to. gin, that is, to begin: 


It would be: gratifying to learn whether the Ethiopic 'T, which 
is prefixed to many yerbs, is Not the remains of the same -prep- 
osition. 

Un is‘ Saxon prefix, ot éxtersive mse as a’ privativé’ or patti- 
cle of negation. ‘See On and In. 

Under is a Saxon preposition and prefix, of considerable use in 
The Germans ‘write it unter, and the 
Dutch. onder, and use it in like manner.. The Danes and Swedes 
write it under, and use it in the same sense. 

Up, uppe, is a Saxon preposition and prefix, of considerable’ use 
in the present English sense. The Gothic has uf,‘m the ‘sense 


‘of the Latin sub. The Germans write it auf, and the Dutch op, 


the Danes op, and the Swedes up and.all use it as a prefix. 

Us, in Gothic, is a preposition and prefix. This is the German 
aus, and equivalent to the Latin ez. It is the Saxon wt, the Eng-' 
lish out, Dutch wit, Swedish wt,-and .Danish ud, dialecticall 
varied. To this answers the Welsh ys, used in composition; but 
ys seems rather to be- 4 change of the Latin ez, for the Latin 
expello is -written in Welsh yspelzaw, and extendo is estyn. 

Wither, in'‘Saxon, from the root of with, denotes against, or 
opposition. It is a prefix in Saxon, written in German iotder, in. 
Dutch weder; Danish and Swedish veder. It is obsolete, but 
retained in the old law terin toithernam, a counter-taking on 
distress. 

In the German language, there are some prepositions and pre- 
fixes not found in the Saxon; as, 

Ent, denoting from, out, away. 

Er, without, out or to. Danish er. ; 

Nach, properly nigh, as in nackbar, neighbor; but its most 
common signification in composition is after; as in nachgehen, to 
go after. This sense is easily deducible from its primary sense, 
which is close, near, from urging, ‘pressing, or following. In 
Dutch, this word is contracted to na, as in nabuur, neighbor; 
nagcan, to follow. The Russ has na also, a prefix of extensive 
use, and probably the sam word. This fact suggests the ques- 
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tion, whether the ancestors of these great families of men had. not 
their residence in the same or an adjoining territory. It deserves 
also to be considered whether this na is not the Shemitic 3s oc- 
curring as a prefix to verbs. 

Weg is\a prefix used in the German and Dutch It is-the 
Saxon, German, and Dutch weg, way; in the sense of away, or 
passing from, from the verb, in Saxon wegan, wegan, to carry, ta 


weigh, English to wag, the sense of which is to move or pass; as. 


German wegfallen, to fall off or away. 

Zer, in German, denotes separation. 

In the Gothic dialects, Danish and Swedish, fra.is used as a 
refix. This.is the Scottish fra, English from, of which it may 
e a contraction. oF su 
¥Fram in Swedish, and frem in Danish, is also a prefix. The 
primary sense is to go, or proceed, and hence it denotes moving 
to or toward, forth, &c., asin Danish fremforer, to bring forth; 

emkalder, to call for. But in Danish, fremmed is strange, 
oreign, and it is probable that the English from is from the same 
root, with a different application. It may be from the same stock 
as the Gothig frum, origin, beginning, Latin primus, signifying 
to shoot forth, to extend, to pass along. 

Gien, igien, in Danish, and igen, in Swedish, is the English 
ain in again, against. This is a prefix in both these Gothic 
languages. Jt has the sense of the Latin re, as in igienkommer, 

to come back, to return; of against, as inigienkalder, to counter- 
mand, or recall; of agaun, as gienbinder, to bind again. This 
may be the Latin con. 

Mod, in Danish, and mot, emot, in Swedish, is a preposition, 
signifying to, toward, against, contrary, for, by, upon, out, &c.; 
as ‘mod staden,”’ toward the city ; modstrider, to resist; mod- 

ift, an antidote; modbér, a contrary wind; modvind, the same. 
his is the English meet, in the Gothic orthography, motyan, to 

meét, whence to moot. 

O, in Swedish, is a negative or privative prefix, as in otidig, 
mae, in English; not tidy. It is probably a contracted 
word, 

Paa in Danish, pa in Swedish, is a preposition and prefix, 
ignifying on, in, upon. Whether this is allied to be, by, and the 

uss. po, I shall not undertake to determine with confidence; 
but it probably is the same, or from the same source. 

Samman, signifying together, and from the root of assemble, is 
@ prefix of considerable use in both languages. It answers to 
the Saxon sam, samod, equivalent to the Latin con or cum. It 
seems to be allied to same and the Latin similis. 

Til, both in Danislt and Swedish, is a prefix, and in Danish, of 
very extensive use. It is equivalent to the English to or toward, 
and signifies also at, in, on, by, and gbout, and in composition 
often has the sense of back or re, as in tilbage, backward, that is, 
to back ; but generally it retains the sense of to. or onward; as in 
tilbyder, to offer, that is, to speak or order to; ¢ildriver, to drive 
on} tilgiver, to allow, to pardon, that is, to give to, and hence to 
give back, to remit. This is the English ¢éll, which we use in the 
game sense as the Danés; but in English it always refers to time, 
whereas in Danish and Swedish it refers to place. Thus we 
can not say, ** We are going ¢éill town;’’ but we say, * Wait till 
I come, till my arrival ;”’ literally, “* Wait to.I come, to my arri- 
yal;”’ that is, to the time of arrival. The difference is not in the 
sense of the preposition, but in its application. 

The Scotch retain the Danish and Swedish use of this word; 
no slight evidence of their origin. ; 

‘U in Danish, the Swedish Q, is a prefix, equivalent to in, and 
ig used as a privative or negative; as in waar, an unseasonable 
year; uartig, uncivil. 


RUSSIAN. 


Vo, or ve, signifies in, at, by, and may possibly be from the 
same root as the English be, by. But see Pa. 

Za is a prefix signifying for, on account of, by reason of, after ; 
as in zaviduyu, to enyy, from vid, visage; viju, to see, Latin 
video ; zadirayu, from deru, to tear; zamirayu, to be astonished 
or stupefied, from the root of Latin miror, and Russian mir, 
peace; miryu, to pacify, to reconcile; mirnie, pacific; zamirenie, 
peace, pacification ; zamiriayu, to make peace ; Arm. miret, to hold, 
to stop; the radical sense of wonder, astonishment, and of peace. 

Ko, a preposition, signifying to, toward, for. 

Na, a preposition and prefix, signifying on, upon, at, for, to, 
seems to be the German nach, Dutch na; as in nagrada, rec- 
empense; na, and the root of Latin gratia; nasidayu, to sit 
_ Gown, &e. 


French bout, end, from shooting, exten 
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Wad, ® preposition, signifying above or upon. 

O, & preposition, signifying of or from, and for. 

06, a preposition and greek signifying to, on, against, about 
mei obnemayu, to surround, to embrace; 0b and Saxon nemu%, 
take. 

Ot is a preposition, signifying from, and it may be the English 
out. 

Po isa preposition and prefix of extensive use, signifying tm 
by, after, from, &c.; as, podayu, to give to; polagayu, to lay, to 
expend, employ, lay out; to tax or assess; to establish or fix; 
to believe or suppose; po and lay. This corresponds with Eng, 
lish by, and the Latin has it in possideo, and a few other words: 
[Saxon besittan.] Pomen, remembrance, po and mens, mind. 

Rad, a preposition, signifying for, or for the love of. 

So, a preposition and prefix of extensive use, signifying with 
of, from; and as a mark of comparison, it answers nearly to the 
English so or as. ~ 

Y, with the sound of w, is a preposition and prefix of extensive 
use. It signifies near, by, at, with, as wherayu, to put in order, to 
adjust, to cut, to reap, to mow, to dress, French paver, Latin 
paro; ugoda, satisfaction; wgodnei, good, useful, English good ; 
udol, % dale, from dol. 


WELSH. 


The prefixes in the Welsh language are numerous. 
lowing are the principal. 

Am, about, encompassing ; Saxon amb, Greek augr. 

fin. See Saxon In. 

Cy, cyd, cyo, cym, implying union, and answering to cum, con, 
and co in Latin. Indeed cym, written also cyv, seems to be the 
Latin cum, and cy may be a contraction of it, like’co in Latin, 
Ca seems also to be a prefix, as in caboli, to polish, Latin polio. 

Cyn, cynt, former, first, as if allied to begin. 

Di, aegative and privative. 

Dis, negative and precise. 

Dy, iterative. 

E and ec, adversative. 

Ed and ei, denoting repetition, like re, Saxon ed, oth. 

Es, separating, liké Latin ez. See Ys- 

‘Go, extenuating, inchoative, approaching, going, denotes dims 
inutica or a less, degree, like the Latin sub; as in gobrid, somes 
what dear. This seems to be from the_root of English go. 

Ha, expressive of origination. 

Lies, partly, half. 

‘Olt, all. 

Rhug, before. 

Rhy, over, excessive. 

Tra, over, beyond; Latin trans. 

Try, tarctigh. 

Ym, w.atual, reflective. 

Ys, denoting from, out of, separation, proceeding from, answer- 
ing to tne Latin ez; as, yspeliaw, to expel. So es, Welsh, estyn, 
to extend.. 


The fol. 


Most cf these prepositions, when used as prefixes, are so dis- 
tinct as to be known to be prefixes. 

But in some instances, the original preposition is so obscured 
by a loss or change of letters, as not to be obvious, nor indeed 
discovetable, witnout resorting toan ancient orthography. Thus, 
without the aid of‘the Saxon orthography, we should probably 
not be able to detect the component parts of the English twit. 
But in Suxon it js written édwitan and othwitan; the preposition 
or pre&x oth, with witan, to disallow, reproach, or cast in the 
teeth. 

It has been above suggested to be possible, that inthe Shemit- 
ic languages, the } in triliteral roots may be the same prefix as 
the Russian na, the Dutch na, and the German nach. Let the 
reader attend to the following words. } 

Hebrew 2), to look, to behold, to regard. The primary sense 
of laos is, to reach, extend, or throw 

Cnh., ta look; also. to bud or sprout. 


coe 


Ar. [5 nabata, to spring, or issue as water; to flow out; te 


devisa or strike out; to draw out. ~ + 

If the first letter is'a prefix, the Hebrew word would accord 
with Lutin video; the Chaldee, with video and with bud, Spanich 
botar, French bouton, bouter, to put, and English to pout, and 


as 


xxx 
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Ar. (55 nabatha, to bud; to germinate. See Ch. supra. 


Heb. 52) nazal, to fall ; tosink down; to wither ; to fall off, as 
leaves and flowers; to act foolishly; to disgrace. Derivative, 
foolish ; a fool; 5p) nafal, Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam., to fall. 

Ch. 525 nabal, to make foul; to defile; that is, to throw or 
put on. 

Ar. \45 nabala, to shoot, as an arrow; to drive, as camels; to 
excel; also to die; that is, probably, to fall. 

Can there be any question, that fall, foul, and fool are this very 
word, without the first consonant? The Arabic, without the first 
consonant, agrees with Gr. @addw, and the sense of falléng, then, 
is to throw one’s self down, 

Heb. 4p) natar, to keep, guard, preserve, retain, observe. 

Ch. to observe ; to keep; to lay up. 

Syr. and Sam. zd. 


Eth. 4(NZ natar, to shine. 


wre 


Ar. 7b natara, to keep; to see; to look; to attend. 


Remove the first letter, and this coincides with the Greek 
THOEW. : 

No person will doubt whether 5?) namal, to circumcise, is 
formed on 5973 mul. 

Ch. 50) nasar, to cut; tosaw. Syr..id. Lat. serra, serro. 


- = 


Ar. 0 nafida, to fade, to vanish, to perish, to be empty, to. 


fail. 
Heb. m5) nafach, to blow, to breathe. 
from \115, puach, to blow. 


Ch. Syr. Eth. Ar. zd. 


If the Shemitic 3 in these and similar words is a prefix or the 
remains of a preposition, it coincides very closely with the Runs. 
and Dutch za, and the latter we know to be.a contraetion of the 
German nach. Now, the German nach is the English nigh; for 
no person can doubt the identity of the German nachbar and the 
English neighbor. 

In the course of my irivestigations, I very early began to sus- 
pect that b, f, p, c, g, and k, befure 1 and 7, are either casual 
letters, introduced by peculiar modes of pronunciation, or ‘the 
remains of prepositions; most probably the latter. I had.ad- 
vanced far in my Dictionary, with increasing evidence of the 
truth of this conjecture, before I had received Owen’s Dictionary 
of the Welsh language. An examination of this work has con- 
firmed my suspicions, or rather changed them into certainty. 

If we attend to the manner of articulating the letters, and the 
ease with which &i, ir, f, fr, pl, pr, cl, cr, gl, gr, are pronounced, 
without an intervening vowel, even without a sheva, we shall 
not be surprised that a preposition or prefix, like be, pe, pa, po, or 
ge, should, in-a rapid pronunciation, lose its vowel, and the con- 
sonant coalesce closely with the first letter. of the principal word. 
Thus blank, prank, might naturally be formed from belank, perank. 
That these words are thus formed, I do not know;. but there is 
nothing in the composition of the words to render it improbable. 


Certain it is, that a vast number of words are formed with these, 


prefixes, on other words, or the first consonant is a ‘mere adven- 
titious addition; for they are used with or without the first con- 
sonant, Take the following examples :— 

Hiberno-Celtic, or Irish, brac or brach, the arm, iv written also 
raigh, Welsh braic, whence feayiwr, brachium. Braigh, the 
ueck, Sax. hraca, Eng. rack, Gr. écytg. Fraoch, heath, ling, 
brake, L. erica. 


* Hbefore J and r in Saxon corresponds to the Greek x, and Latin ¢, before the 
same letters. |. 

t Ido not follow Owen to the last step of his analysis, as I am of opinion 
that, in making monosyllabic words to be compound, he often errs. For ex- 
ample, he supposes brog, a tumult, to be from vhog, a broken or rongh utterance ; 
& grunt or groan; and this, to be a compound of rhy, excess, what is over or 
beyond, and o¢, a forcible utterance, a groan. I believe rhog to be @ primitive 
uncompounded word, coinciding with the English rough. 

Owen supposes plad, a flat thing, a plate, to be from Uad, with py. Lad ha 
explains, what is given, a gift, good things, and py, what is inward or involved. 
I have no doubt that the first letter is a prefix in plad, but, beyond all question, 
Uad is from the same root as Ued, breadth, coinciding with Lat. latus; both from 
&@ common root signifying toextend. But I do not believe Uad or Ued to be com- 
pound words, 


Dug, a duke, Owen supposes to be formed om ng, over; which can not be 


Welsh liar, Basque lurra, Eng. floor. 

Lat. floccus, Eng. flocx. or lock. . 

Sax. hraccan, Eng. to reach, in vomiting.* 

Sax. hracod, Eng. ragged. 

Ger. rock, Eng. frock. 

Dutch geluk, Ger. gluck, Eng. luck. 

Greek, Eolic dialect, pgodor, for gudov, a rose. 

Latin‘clunis, Eng. loin, G. lende, W. clun, from lun. 

Eng. cream, Ger. rahm, Dutch room. ; 

Sax. hlaf, Polish chlieb, G. leib, Eng. loaf. 

Sax. hladun, Eng. to lade or load, Russ. kladu, to lay. 

Greek xdww, Lat. cline, Sax. hiinian, hleonan, Russ. klonyu, 
Eng. to lean. 

Greek daynvos, Lat. lagena, Eng. flagon, 

Sax. hrysan, Eng. to rush. 

French frapper, Eng. to rap. 

Sax. geredian, to make ready; in Chaucer, grezth, to make 


‘ready.. Sax. hrad, quick; hradian, to hasten; hrednes, Eng. 


readiness. 
Spanish frisar, to curl or frizzle; sizar, the same. 
Sax. gerefa, Eng. reeve, G. graf, D graaf. 
Lat. glycyrrhiza, from the Greek ;. Eng. liquorice. 
But in no language have we such decisive evidence of the 


. formation. of words by prefixes, as.in. the- Welsh. 


Take the following. instances, -from a much. greater number 
that might. be produced, from. Owen’s Welsh Dictionary. 

Blanc, a‘ colt, from Uane. 

Blith, milk, from lth. . 

Bliant, fine linen, from Uiant. 

Plad, a flat piece or plate, from lad. 

Pled, a principle of extension, from Ued. 

Pledren, a bladder, from pledyr,, that distends, from Hed. 

Pleth, a braid, -from Ueth, Eng, plait 

Plicciaw, to pluck, from llig. 

Ploc, a tlock, from loc; plociaw, to block, to plug. 

Plwng, a.plunge, from Uwng, our vulgar lunge. 

Gloth, a glutton, from:lwth. : 

Glas, a blue color, verdancy,,a.greem plat, whence Eng. glass, 
from llas. 

Glyd, gluten, glue, from Uyd: 

Claer, cleur, from llaer. 

Cluv, sick,. from lien. 

Clupa, @ club, a knob, from UZ26. 

Clet, a piece; a-clout, from Ueod, Unt: 

Clamp, a mass, a lump. 

Clawd, a thin board, from awd. 

Cledyr, a board or shingle, whence cledray, lattice, from Ned, 

Bran, Eng. bran, from rhan; rhanu, to rend, 

Brid, a breaking out, from rhid. 

Brog, noise, tumult, a.brock, from rhog. 

Brog, froth, foam; anger, broci, to chafe or fret, from bre, a 
boiling or ferment, from rhwe, something rough;a grunt, Gr. 

UYw. : 
se Bryd, what moves, impulse, mind, thought, from rhyd. 

Brys, quickness, brysiaw, to hasten, to shoot along, from rhys, 
Eng. to rush, and crysiaw, to.hasten,, from rhys, to rusk. [Here 
is the same word rhys, with different prefixes, forming brysiaw 
and crysiaw. Heénce W. brysg, Eng. brisk.) P 

Graz, [pronounced grath,] a step, a degree, from rhaz, Lat. 
gradus, gradior. f 

Greg, a cackling, ftom rheg. phi," 

Grem, a crashing, gnash, a murmur, gremiaw, to crash or 
gnash, from rhem. Hence Lat. fremo, Gr. foeuw.t 

We have some instances of similar words in our own language ; 
such are flag and lag ; flap and lap ; clunip and lump. 

There is another class of words which are probably formed with 


* 


. @ prefix of a different kind. I refer to words in which s precedes 


true, unless the Latin duz, duco, are compounds, Dur, steel, he derives from 
uy, extreme, over; but doubtless it is from the root of the Latin durus. 

So par, signifying what is contiguous, a state. of readiness or preparation, & 
pair, fellow, or match, Owen makes a compound of py, and ar; py, as above 
explained, and av, a word of various significations, on, upon, surface, &c. But 
there can be no doubt that par is from the root of the Latin paro, to prepare, 


_being the Latin per, equal; the root of a numerous family of words not only in 
‘the Japhetic languages of Europe, but in-the Shemitic languages 


of Asia. It 
certainly is not.a Welsh compound, nor is there the least evidence to induce a 
belief that it is not an uncompounded word. Had the learned author of the 
Welsh Dictionary extended ‘his researches to a variety of other languages, and 
compared the monosyllabic roots in them with each other, I think he 

have formed a: very different opinion. as to their origin. I am very well con- 
vinced that many of the words which he supposes to be primitive or radical, sre 
contractions, such as rhy, Ue, Uy, the last consonant being lost. 
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another consonant, as scalp, skull, slip, slide, sluggish, smoke, 
smooth, speed, spire, spin, stuge, steep, stem, swell, spout. We 
find that tego, to cover, in Latin, is in Greek oteyw; the Latin 
fallo is in Greek ogetiw. ‘We find pugaybes 18 written also 
aungaydos ; and it may be inquired whether the English spin is 
not from the same root as myn, web or woof, znrov, a spindle, 
anvitw, to spin. Sprout in English is in Spanish brota. 

We find the Welsh ysbrig, the English sprig, is a compound of 
ys, a prefix denoting issuing or proceeding from, like the Lat. ez, 
and brig, top, summit. | am 

Ysgar, a separate part, a share; ysgar, ysgaru, to divide; 
ysgariaw, to separate, is composed of ys and car, according to 
Owen; but the real root appears distinctly in the Gr. xe:qw. 
This is the English shear, shire. 

Ysgegiaw, to shake, by. faying hold of the throat, to shake 
roughly, is a compound of ys and cesjaw, to ehoke, from ce, the 
mouth, an entrance,a choking. This-may be the English shake ; 
Sax. sceacan. P 

Ysgin, a robe made of skin; ys and cin, a spread or covering. 

Ysgodi, to shade; ysgawd; a shade; ys and catod. 

Ysgrab, what is drawn up or puckered, a scrip; ys and crab, 
what shrinks, See Eng. crab, crabbed. 

Ysgravu, to scrape; ys and craz, claws, from rhav. 

Ysyrec, a-scream, a shriek, ysgrectaw, to shriek, from cre¢, 
a shriek, crecian, to shriek, from creg, cryg, hoarse, rough, from 
rhyg, rye, that is, rough ; the grain so named from its roughness. 
This ts the English rough, Lat. raucus. Here we have the whole 
process of formation, from the root of rough. We retain the 
Welsh crecian, to shriek, in our common word to creak, and with 


a formative prefix, we have shriek, and our vulgar screak. The’ 


Latin ruga, a wrinkle, Eng. rug, shrug, are probably from the 
same source. 

‘Ysgrivenu, to write, Lat. scribo, from ysgriv, a writing, from 
criv,.a mark cut, a row of notches; criviaw, to cut, to grave; 
from rhiv, something that divides. Hence scrivener. 

Ysgub, a sheaf or besom, ysgubaw, to sweep, Lat. scope, from 
cub, a collection, a heap, a cube. - 


Ysgud, something that whirls; ysgudaz, to whisk or scud ; from 


cud, celerity, flight; ysguth, ysguthaw, the same. 

Ysgwth, a push; ysgwthiaw, to push or thrust; from gzwth, 

thiaw, the same; probably allied to Eng. shoot. The Welsh 
‘has ysgythu, to jet or spout, from the same root. 

Yslac, slack, loose ; ysluciaw, to slacken ; from llac, loose, slack, 
Uaciaw, to slacken, from llag, slack, ‘sluggish; allied to Eng. 
lag and glow. 5 

Yslapiaw, to slap, to flap, from yslab, what is lengthened or 
distended, from /lab, a flag, a strip, a stroke. Labi, a tall, lank 
person, a stripling, a looby, a lubber, is from the same root; 
Uabiaw, to slap. : t ; 

Ysled, a sled, from Wed, says Owen, which denotes breadth; 
but it is probably from the root of slide, a word probably from the 
same root as lled, that ic, to extend, to stretch along. 

Ysmot, a patch, a spot; ysmotiaw, to spot, to dapple, from 
mod, Eng. mote. 

Ysmwciaw, ysmygu, to dim with smoke, from mwg, smoke. 
So smooth, from Welsh myth. 

Yspail, spoil, from pail, farina, says Owen. I should say from 
the root of palea, straw, refuse, that is, from the root of peel, to 
strip. Yspeiliota, to be pilfering. , e I\ 

Yspeliaw, to expel, from pel, a ball, says Owen; but this is the 
Latin ezpello, from pello. Ball may be from the same foot. 

Yspig, a spike, a spine; yspigaw, to spike; from pig, a sharp 
point, a pike. Hence Eng. spigot. - 

Yspin, a spine, from pin, pen. 

Ysgynu, to. ascend, Lat. ascendo, from cyn, first, chief, fore- 
most. The radical sense is to shoot up. 

Yslw¢, a slough, from llwe, a collection of water, a lake. 

Yspar, a spear, from pdr, a cause or principle of producimg, the 
germ or seed of a thing, a spear. This consists of the same ele- 
ments as ber, a spit, and Eng. bar; and in Italian bar is sbarra. 
The primary sense is to shoot; thrust, drive.. - 

¥spine, a finch, from pine, gay, fine, brisk; a sprig, a finch. 

¥splan, clear, bright; ysplane ‘to explain; from plan, that is 
parted off, a ray, a shoot, a planting, a pane; whence plant, a 
child; Eng. a plant; planu, to shoot, as a plant. Hence splen- 
dor, W. ysplander. . 

Ysporthi, to support, from porth, a-hearing, a port, passage, &c. 
Lat. porta, porto. 

Ystac, a stack, a heap; ystaca, a standard; from tag, a state of 
veing stuffed or clogged. , 
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‘turn. 


Ystad, a state; ystadu, to stay; from tad, that spreads, a con- 
tinuity. The primary sense is to set. 

Ystain, that is spread; a stain; tin, Lat. stannum ; ystaeniaw, 
to spread over, to stain; ystaenu, to tin, or cover with tin; from 
taen, a spread, a layer. Qu. is tin from spreading ? 

Ystaul, a stool, from tawl, a cast or throw. The sense is to set, 
to throw down. Tazl is the root of deal, 

Ystor, a store, that forms a bulk, from tor, a swell, a promi» 
nence. ' 

Ystorm, a storm, from torm, that is stretched, but the sense is 
rushing. : 

Ystrym, a stream, from trym, compact, trim, that is, stretched, 
straight, from extending. 

Ystwmp, a stump, from temp, a round mass, a tump. 

Yswatiaw, to squat, from yswad, a throw, or falling down, from 
gwad, a denial; gwadu, to deny or disown. If this deduction is 
correct, the sense of denial is a throwing or thrusting back, a 
repelling. It is so in other words. - 

Yswitzaw, to chirp, twitter, from yswid, that makes a quick 
Qu. twitter. 

In some of the foregoing words, it appears evident that the 
Welsh prefix ys is an alteration of the Latin er, and the words in 
which this is the case were probably borrowed from the Latin, 
while the Roman armies had possession of England. But there 
isa vast number of words, with this prefix, which are not of 
Latin origin; and whether ys is a native prefix in the Welsh, 
may be a quéstion. One thing is certain, that s before another 
consonant, and coalescing with it, is, in a great number of words, 
a prefix. 

The modern [talian affords abundant proof of the extensive use 
of s, as the remains or representative of ez; as, sballare, to un- 
pack, unbale; sbarbato, beardless; sbattere, to abate; sbrancare, 
to pluck off branches; scaricare, to discharge; scommodare, to 
incommode ; sconcordia, discord; scornare, to break the horns; 
scrostare, to pull off the crust; and a great number of others. 

Now, if the same manner of forming words with this prefix has 
actually prevatled among the northern nations of Europe, we may 
rationally suppose that many English words, and perhaps all of 
this class, are thus formed. Thus scatter may be formed froma 
root in Cd; shape, from Cb, Cf, or Cp; skill, from the root of Lat. 
calleo ; slip, from the root of Lat. labor; smart, from the root of 
Lat. admarus, bitter, Heb. 72; smite, from the root of Latin mitto ; 
span, from the root of pan, to stretch; spar, from the root of bar ; 
speak, from the root of Lat. voco; speed, from a root in Pd, per- 
haps Lat. peto; steal, from the root of Lat. tollo ; steep, from the 
root of deep; stretch, from the root of reach ; sweep, from the root 
of wipe ; swan, from wan, white ; swell, from the root of to well, 
Sax. wellan, to boil, &c. That many English and other Teutonic 
and Gothic words are thus formed, appears to be certain. 

These facts being admitted, let us examine a little further. In 
Russ. svadiba is a-wedding. [s not this formed on the root of 
wed, with s for a prefix? Svara is a quarrel. Is not this formed 
on the root of vary, variance, or of spar? Sverlo is a borer; qu. 
bore and veru; svertivayu, to roll; qu. Lat. verto; skora, furs, 
peltry; qu. Fr. cuir; skot, a beast; qu. cattle; skupayu, to pur- 
chase in gross; qu. cheap, Dan. kioben, and its root; slabet, 
weak; qu. Lat. labor, lapsus; slugayu, to fold; qu. lay, and plico ; 
slidayu, te pour out liquors; qu. Lat. libo; slupayu, to peel off 
bark or skin, qu. Lat. liber; snimayu, to take away; qu. Sax. 
neman, to take; snova, new; qu. Lat. novus; snig, sneig, snow, 
Fr. netge. The Lat. nivis is from this root, with g opened to v. 
Russ. spletayu, to plait, &c. 

The Russ. prefix so occurs in a great number of words; 
sobirayu, to collect or assemble, precisely the Heb. and Ch. "22- 

It now becomes an interesting question, to determine how far 
any analogy exists between the languages of the Japhetic and 
Shemitic families in regard to prefixes. For example, in the 


Shemitic languages, 3 is a prefix of extensive use, corresponding 


| almost exactly with the English and Dutch by, the Saxon be, and 


German bez. This preposition and prefix has several senses in 
the Saxon which are now obsolete; but its present prevailing 
sense occurs in all the.Shemitic lan es. Py DTD mma, by 
a strong east wind. Ex. xiv. 21. Compare the following defini- 
tions of this preposition; the ‘Sax. from Lye, and the Shemitic 
from Castle. ; 

Sax. de, e, ex, in, secus, ad, juzta, secundum, pro, per, super, 
propter, circa. 

Heb. Ch. Syr. in, e, ex, cum, propter,; usque ad, adeo ut, ad, 
super, per, contra, ante. 
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Eth. in, per, pro, propter, cum, secundum, apud. 

Ar. in, cum, propter, per, ad, erga. 

In Numbers xiv. 34, it signifies according to, or after; SEORA 
pin, according to the number of days. This signification is 
now perhaps obsolete in English, but was common in the “axon ; 
as, “be his megnum,”’ according to his strength; pro virzvus suts. 
So “be tham mastan,” by the most, is now expressed by, at the 
most. 

Now, it is remarkable that this word in Hebrew, Arabic, and 
Persic, is the preposition used in oaths, precisely ag it is iu Eng- 
lish. Gen. xxii. 16, "2, By myself have | sworn. Arabic, bal- 

gD 


lah, or by Allah ; Persic, Jas bechoda, or begoda, by God, the 


very words now used in English. The evidence, then, is de- 
cisive, that the Shemitic prefix 2 is the Teutonic be, by, bez, con- 
tracted, and this Teutonic word is certainly a contraction of dig, 
which is used in the Saxon, especially in compound words, as in 
bigspell, [by-spell,] a fable ; bigstandan, to stand by. Th’s prefix, 
then, was in universal use by the original stock of mankiud, be- 
fore the dispersion; and this word alone is demonstrative proof 
of the common origin of the Shemitic and Teutonic languages. 
Now, it is equally certain that this is the prefix }, and probably p, 
before / and 7, in block, braigh, and a multitude of words 1m all 
the modern languages; and, probably, the same letter ie a prefix 
in many Shemitic words. 

We know that be in the Saxon bedalan, and Dutch bedcelen, is 
a prefix, as the simple verb is found in all the Teutoric and 
Gothic languages. The Hebrew and Chaldee 542 corresponds 
exactly, in elements and im signification, with the Saxea and 
Dutch. Whether the first letter is a prefix in the latter lan- 
guages, let the reader judge. See the word Drat, whict., when 
traced, terminates in the Welsh tavwl, a cast off, a throw 5 separa- 
tion ; tawlu, to cast or throw off, to separate. 

In Chaldee, 92 badar, signifies to scatter, to disperse. 
word has the same signification in the Syriac and Samaritan. 


The 


In Ethiopic, the word, with (\ prefixed, signifies to wish, love, 


desire ; and with T prefixed, to strive, to endeavor; and without 
a prefix, strife, course, race.. Both these significations ate from 
stretching, straining. 


we 


In Arabic, » badara, signifies generally to hasten, to run to; 


but » bathara, signifies to disperse, to sow or scatter sced. 


This verb is written in Hebrew “2) with precisely the same 
signification. The Arabic, also, has the verb witn this orthogra- 
phy, signifying to sow, and also to beat or strike with a stuck. 


Here 


we have the simple verb, without the prefix, with the sense of the 
Ethiopic with a prefix, Supra. 


Now, in Syriac, 5) dar, signifies to strive or struggle. 


We find also the Arabic tharra, the simple verb, signifies 
to sprinkle. 
We find in Chaldce 457, 771, and "4, the simple verb, signi- 
5-_ 
fies to disperse; in Syriac, the same., In Arabic 1,3 tharaa, 


signifies to sqw, like the foregoing verb, and hence to procreate. 
Both this and the former verb signify also to whiten, as the hair 
of the head; as we say, to sprinkle with gray hairs. The Arabic 


Fe 


1,3 darag, signifies to drive, to impel, to repel, to contend, to 
strive; to shine, to sparkle. And here we have the literal signi- 
fication of this whole class of verbs; to drive, urge, throw, send; 
hence to scatter, to strive, to shoot as rays of light, procreate, d&c. 

The Hebrew corresponding verb is (> or Yt, to scatter, to 
sow ; and the word with the like orthography occurs in Uh. Syr. 
and Ar. This is the Latin sero. And who can doubt that 3 is a 
prefix in the verb "72 above mentioned ? 

In Welsh, goberu signifies to work, to operate; gober. work, 
operation ; formed by the prefix go and per ; go denoting progress 
foward, approach; and per rendered by Owen, that pervades, a 


fruit, 2 peer; but the real sense is to strain, to bring forth; ‘to 
drive, thrust, urge, &c. 

This word, in the Armoric dialect, is written either gober or 
ober ; in Latin epe*r, whence Eng. operate. The same word is 


in the Ethiopic, 1NZ gaber, to make, to do; A7nz agabar, to 
cause to be made; "T'TNZ tagabar, to work, operate, negotiate ; 
7102 gabar, a maker. 

This is the Heb. and Ch. "23; to be strong, to prevail, to estab- 


dd 


lish; and as a noun, a man; Ar. #4> jabara, to make strong, 
to heal, as a broken bone ; to strengthen. 

That this Shemitic word and the Welsh and Ethiopic are all 
radically one, there can not be a question ; and the Welsh proves, 
indisputably, that go is a prefix. This, then, isa word formed on 
“2or Na. The Heb. 72%) strong, that is, strained, and AX, a 
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re 
abara, signifies to prick, to sting, and its derivatives, the extrem- 
ity of a thing, a point, a needle, corresponding with the Welsh 
bar, a summit, a tuft, a branch, a bar, and the Welsh ber, a pike, 
a lance, a spit, a spear, Lat. veru; in Welsh, also, pdr, a spear 
and per, a spit, are all doubtless of the same origin. 

In Syriac, 4-2 3 tsabar, signifies to make, to work or operate. 


Is this the same root with a different prefix ? 
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The same word in Arabic, y+“ tsabara, signifies to be patient, 
to bear, to sustain. 

We observe, that inthe Teutonic and Gothic languages, the 
same word is used with different prefixes. Thus, in our mother 
tongue, begin is written gynnan, the Simple radical word, and 
aginnan, beginnan, and ongynnan; and in the Gothic, duginnan, 
which, in English, would be togin. 

Should it appear, upon investigation, that verbs in the Assyri- 
an languages have the same prefixes which occur in the European 
languages, the fact will evidence more affinity between the lan- 
guages of these two stocks than has yet been known to exist. 


wing, that is, a. shoot, are from the same root; and in Arabic 


Let us now attend to the natural causes which may be sup- 
posed to have obscured or destroyed the identity or resemblance 
of languages which had a common origin. 

The affinity of words, in two or more different languages, is 
known by identity of letters and identity of signification; or by 


‘letters of the same organ, and a signification obviously deducible 


from the same sense. Letters of the same organ, as, for example, 
b, f; p, and v, are so easily converted, the one into the other, and 
the change isso frequent, that this circumstance seldom occasions 
much obscurity. The changes of signification occasion more 
difficulty, not so much by necessity, as because this branch of 
philology is less understood. 


1. CHANGE OF CONSONANTS WHICH REPRESENT 
THE ARTICULATIONS OF THE ORGANS OF 
SPEECH. 


Consonants are the stamina of words. They are convertible 
and frequently converted into their cognates, The English word 
bear represents the Latin fero and pario, and-fero is the Greek 
geow. The Latin ventus is wind in English; and habco is have. 
The Latin dens, in Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, is tand; and 
dance in English is in German tanz. 

These changes are too familiar to require a multiplication of 
examples. But there are others less common and obvious, which 
are yet equally certain. Thus in the Gaelic or Hiberno-Celtic, 
m and mb are convertible with v; and in Welsh, m and 2 are 
changed, even in different cases of the same word. Thus, in Irish, 
the name of the hand is written either lam/Por lav, and in Welsh 
maen, a stone, is written also vaen. The Greek @ is always pro- 
nounced as the English », as foviowor, Lat. volo, English will, 
German wollen ; and the sound of 6 the Greeks express by uf. 

In the Chaldee and Hebrew, one remarkable distinction is the 
use of a dental letter in the former, where the latter has a sibi- 
lant. As MD cuth in Chaldee is 1D cush in Hebrew; =n; 
gold,in Chaldaic is ant in Hebrew. The like change appears in 
the modern languages; for water, which in most of the northern 
languages is written with’a dental, is in German written wasser ; 
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and the Latin.dens, W. dant, Dutch tand, Swedish and Danish 
tand, is in German zuhn, ‘The like change is frequent in the 
Greck and Latin. gatrw, in one dialect, is pgacow, in another ; 
and the Latms often changed ¢ of the indicative present, or in- 


finitive, into s'in the preterit and participle; as, mitto, mittere, 


mist, missus. 

L and r, though not considered as letters of the same organ, 
are really such, and changed the one into the other. Thus the 
Spaniards write blandir for brandish, and escolta for escort. _The 
Portuguese write brando for bland, and branquear, to whiten, for 
blanch. The Greek has goayeddcov for the Latin flagellum. In 
Europe, however, this change seems to be limited chiefly to two 
or three nations on the coast of the Mediterranean. JZ is some- 
times commutable with d. oe: 

We have a few instances of the change of g or gh into f. 
Thus rough is pronounced ruf, and trough, trauf. 

The Russians often change the d of a noun into the sound of j, 
or the compound g, in the verb formed from that noun; as, lad, 
accord, harmony ; laju, to accord or agree; bred, damage, loss; 
breju, to injure. 

The Italians and French have also changed a dental into a 
palatal letter, in many words; as, Italian raggio, aray, from Lat. 
radius ; and ragione, reason, from ratio; Fr. manger, to eat, from 
Lat. mando, or manduco. 

In the south of Europe, the Greek y has been changed, in 
some instances, into the Italian or Spanish z, and then by the 
French into s. It seems that the Spanish z has, at some former 

eriod, been pronounced as a guttural. Thus the Gr. fouyiwr, 

at. brachium, the arm, is in Spanish brazo, and the Spaniards 
have the word from the Latin, or from the same source ag the 
Latin and Greek, the Celtic braic. This word brazo the French 
changed into bras, and from that we have brace and embrace. A 
similar change occurs in Durazzo, from Dyrrackium, and in the 
Spanish luz, light. é 

The Teutonic nations often used h to express the power of the 
Greek x, and the Latin c; as, heart for zaod:a, horn for cornu. 
Hence we find that the Saxon hlinian, hleonian, or hlynian, to 
lean, is the Greek zinw, Latin clino. The letter h is now 
dropped, and we write the word lean. 

In like manner, the Saxon Alid, which we now write lid, is 
from the same root asthe Latin claudo, cludo, the Greek x2sWdow, 
which is contracted into z4ecw. And in this word we may notice 
another fact, that the word signifies not only to shut, but to praise 
or celebrate; proving that this word and the Latin plaudo are the 
same, with different prefixes, as lauwdo ; and that the primary sense 
is, to strain. This m Saxon appears in hlud, loud, hlydan, to cry 
out. 

In Latin, f and h have been converted ; as, hordeum for fordewm ; 
and the Spaniards now write h for f; as, hacer for the Latin facere ; 
hilo for filum; herir for ferire, &c. 

The letters 7 and s are commutable, 
eisen; in D.-yzer. 

The letters m and s seem also to be commutable; as in Latin 
pono, posut. 

The letters 1 and 7 are convertible; for the English colonel is 
in Spanish and Portuguese coronel, and in Armoric coronal. 

The cause of these differences is in the position of the organs 
in the articulations; the position being nedrly but not exactly 
the same. 


Thus zron in German is 


2. CHANGE OF VOWELS. 


The change of yowels is so common, as to occasion no difficulty 
in determining the sameness of words; indeed, little or no regard 
is to be had to them, in ascertaining the origin and affinity of lan- 
guages. In this opinion I accord with almost all writers on this 
subject; but I have to combat the opinion of that elegant scholar, 
Sir. William Jones, who protests against the licentiousness of ety- 
mologists, not only in transposing letters, but in totally disregard- 
ing the vowels, and who seems to admit the common origin of 
words only when written with the same letters, and used in a 
sense precisely the same.* 

I am not at all surprised at the common prejudice existing 
against etymology. As the subject has been treated, it is justly 
liable to aH the objections urged against it. But it is obvious 
that Sir W. Jones had given very little attention to the sub- 
ject, and that some of its most common and obvious principles 

ad escaped his observation. His opinion, with regard to both 


articulations and vowels, is unequivocally erroneous,-as_ will. 
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appear from the following list of words, taken from modern lan- 
guages, and respecting the identity of which, that gentleman 
himself, if living, could not have the slightest. doubt. 


English. Saxon. Dutch, German. Swedish. Letzn. 

ly } dragan, trekken, tragen, draga, traho. * 

give,  gifan, geeven, geben, | gifva. 

He fot, fet, voet, fuss, fot, Gr eee 

hook, _hoc, haak, haken, hake. 

day, dag, deg, daag, tag, dag. 

have, habban, hebben, haben, hafva, habeo, 
[Fr. avoir; ai, as, a, avons, avez, ont.] 

leap, hleapan, loopen, laufen, Jépa. 

burn, byrnan, branden, ‘brennen, brinna. 

will, willan, willen, wollen, willja, volo, velle. 

stone, stan, steen, stein, sten, 

broad, bred, breed, breit, bred. 

earth, orth, aarde, erde, jord, Dan. cord. 

who,’ hwa, wie, ho, Dan. hvo. 

seek, secan, zoeken, suchen, s0kia, Sequor, | 

bean, bean, boon, bohne, béna, Dan. bonne. 


Here. are scarcely two words written with the same letters in 
two languages; and yet ‘no man ever called in question their 
identity;‘6n account of the difference of orthography. The diver- 
sity is equally great in almost all other words of the same original. 
So in the same words we often find the yowel changed, as in the 
Lat. facio, fect ; ago, egi; sto, steti; vello, vulsi. Nothing is more 
certain than that the Welsh gwyz and the English wood are the 
same word, although there is one letter only common to them both. 
It is pronounced gooyth, that is, g and wyth; as, guard for ward. 
This prefixing of g ‘to words which in English begin with w, is 
very common in Spanish and French. ‘The word war in French 
is guerre; Sp. guerra. 


3. CHANGE OR LOSS OF RADICAL LETTERS. 


There are some words which, in cértain languages, have 
suffered a change of a radical letter; while in others it is wholly 
lost. For example, word, in Danish and Swedish, is ord: wort, a 
plant, is urt; the Saxon gear, or ger, English year, in Danish is 
aar, in Swedish is ar, in Dutch jaar, and in German jahr. 

In the word yoke, and its affinities, we havea clear and deci- 
sive example of changes in orthography. Yoke, the Latin jugum, 
is from the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic 177 zug, to join, to couple; 
a word not found inthe Hebrew. The ‘Greeks retained the ori- 
ginal letters in tuyos, tvyow; the Latins changed the first letter to 

j in jugum, and inserted a casual x in jungo. From the Latin 
the Italians formed giogo, a yoke, and gzugnere, to join; the 
Spaniards, yugo, a yoke, and juntar, to join; the French, joug, 
a yoke, and joindre, to join. In Saxon, yoke is geoc or toc; in 
Dutch, juk 3; G. joch; Sw. ok. 

One of the most general changes that words have undergone, 
is the entire loss of the palatal letter g, when it is radical and 
final in verbs, or the opening of that articulation to a vowel or 
diphthong. We have examples m the English bow, from Saxon’ 
bugan, to bend; buy, from bycgan; brow, from breg ; lay, from 
legan, or lecgan; say, from segan ; fair, from feger ; flazl, from 
the German flegel, Lat. flagellum; French nicr, from Lat. nego, 
negare. 

The same or similar changes have taken place in all the modern 
languages of which I have any knowledge. 

The loss and changes of radical letters m many Greek ‘verbs 
deserve particular notice. We find, in the Lexicons, necyuea, 
mgayos, weaxtixos, are referred to zoacow, meattw, as the theme 
or root; tayua, to tacow; dytwe, to dew; and gouyua, to geacou, 
This reference, so. far.as it operates as a direction to the student 
where to find the verb to which the word belongs, and its explae 
nation, is useful and necessary. But if the stifdent supposes that 
these words are formed from the theme, so called, or the first per- 
son of the indicative mode, present tense, he is deceived.' I am 
confident no example can be found, in any language, of the pal- 
atals y and x, formed from the dentaJs and sibilants z and o ; nor 


‘is 697g, or any similar word, formed by the addition of the dental 


to 2 verb ending in a vowel. The truth is,-the last radical in 
6sw 2 ‘ost, in the indicative mode; and in zgaccw, meatt, itis 
changed. _ The radical lost in 6ew.8 4 or 6; the origimal word. was 
Oedw or 626m, and the derivatives gxzwe, éytogixy, were formed 
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before the radical letter was dropped in the verb. No sooner igs 
the verb restored to its primitive form, than we recognize its con- 
nection with the Irish raidham, to speak; Saxon red, speech: 
redan, to read; Gerinan reden, rede; Dutch raad, &c. 

The original root of zeccow was meayw, moazw, OF meaxw, and 
from this were formed zeuyna, meaxtizos, before the last radical 
was changed. No sooner is the original orthography restored, 
than we see this to be the Teutonic verb, German brauchen, 
Dutch gebruiken, Danish bruger, Sw. bruka, Sax. brucan, to use, 
to practice, and hence the English broker. 

Thé same remarks are applicable to raywa and tacow; poaypa 
and yoacsw; aiaayn and cdiaoow; yaourtyg and yaeaoow, and 
many other words of like formation. In all these cases, the last 
radical letter is to be sought in the derivatives of the verb, and in 
one of the past tenses, particularly in an aorist. This fact affords 
no feeble evidence that in Greek, as in the Shemitic languages, 
the preterit tense or an aorist was the radix of the verb. Kvatw, 
in Greek, is to cry like a crow or rook; but the last radical is 
changed from y, as, in the second aorist, it forms xoayers. Now, 
in Danish, crow is'krage, in Ger. krahe, in D. kraai, in Sw. 


kraka; a fact that demonstrates the last radical letter to be a nal- 
atal, which in English is opened to 9, in crow. 

But it is not in the Greek language only that we are to seex 
tor the primitive radical letters, not in what is now called the 
root of the verb, but in the derivatives. The fact is the same in 
the Latin and in the English. The Latin fluctus and fluzi can 
not be deduced from fluo; but the orthography of these words 
proves demonstrably that the original root was flugo, or fluco. So, 
in English, sight can not be deduced from see, for no example 
can be found of the letter g introduced to form the participles of 
verbs. Sight, in Saxon gesicht, D. zigt, G. sicht, Dan. sigt, Sw. 
sickt, is a participle; but the verb in the infinitive, in Saxon is 
seon, geseon, Ger. sehen, D. zien, Dangseer, Sw. se; in which 
no palatal letter is found, from which g or ch can be deduced. 
The truth, then, is, that the original verb was segan, or in Dutch 
zegen; the g being lost, as itis in the French ner, from the 
Lat. nego. 

In the change of letters in the Greek verbs before mentioned, 
the process seems to have been from or x to E, and then too and 
T; MQuyw, oQuEw, MQaddH, nmouttTw. This is certainly a process 
which is natural and common. The Latin brachium thus be- 
came in Spanish brazo, and then in Freneh bras; and thus in 
the Italian, Alexandria has become “Alessandria. 

When the last radical of a Greek verb isa dental, it may not be 
certain whether the original lettcr was d, or th, or t. We find the 
Greek verb oraw, to draw, forms its derivatives with a, smaoua, 
snuotg; and this is probably the Armoric spaza, from which we 
have spay. So goatw, goasis, and goats, are evidently of the 
same family. It is not improbable that the original letter might 
have a compound sound, or it might eorrespond nearly to the 


Arabie 5 or 54, or the English dh or th, or ds, so as easily to 


pass into d or into s. 

It is equally clear that many Greek words have lost an initial 
consonant, The letter most generally lost is probably the Ori- 
ental p, but obviously the palatals y and z have, in many in- 
stances, been dropped. There seems to be no question that the 
‘Greek ov is the English whole, and perhapsall. This in Welsh 
is oll or holl, in Saxon al or geall; and this is undoubtedly the 
Shemitic 45. So the Greek oAdrur is the Welsh colli, to lose ; 
and’ e:Jew may be the English coil, Fr. cweillir. 

In like manner the Greek has, in many words, lost a labial 
initial, answering to the English 6, f, or v. The Greek «:dw,is 
undoubtedly the Latin video; eoyor is from the same root as work ; 
tdfog is from the root of vid, in the Latin divido, and individuus, 


that is, separate, and from the Arabic OX badda, to separate. 


In many instances, the Latin retained or restored the lost let 
ter; thus hamaza for éuatw, harpago for uowtayy ; harmonia for 
aguovia ; video for edw. 

If the marks of’bi2athing, called spiritus asper and spiritus 
lenis, now prefixed to Greek words, were intended to represent 
the letters lost, or to stand in the place of them, they answer this 
purpose very imperfectly. The spiitus asper may stand for a 
palatal or guttural letter, but it docs not designate which letter, 
the nm, or the 5; much less does this or the other spiritus justly 
represent the labials, b, f, 7, or w. Whenever the Latins wrote 
Ain the place of the Greek spiritus, we may conclude that the 


original letter was ) or a cognate letter; and we may conclude 
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also that the v in video, and in divjdo, viduus, individuus, stands 
for the original labial lost in ecdw and Yue. But there are many 
words, I apprehend, in which the lost letter is unknown, and in 
which the loss can not be recovered by any marks.prefixed to the 
words. We may well suppose that hymnus exhibits the correct 
written form of wuvo¢; but what is there in the Greek dy to lead 
us to consider this word as the English woof, and t'gaw to be the 
same as weave? Both the Greek words have the spiritus asper. 

What proportion of Greek words have been contracted by the 
loss of an initial or final consonant, can not, I apprehend, be de- 
termined with any precision; at least, not in the present state of 
philological knowledge. It is probable the number of contracted 
words amounts to one fourth of all the verbs, and it may be 
more. 

Similar contractions have taken place in all other languages; 
a circumstance that embarrasses the philologist and lexicographer 
at every step of his researches, and which has Jed to innumer- 


able mistakes in etymology. We know that the Swedish ar, 
and Danish aar, a year, have lost the articulation g, and that the 
English y in year is the representative of g, asj is in the Dutch 
jaar, and German jahr: for the g is found in our mother tongue ; 
and in a multitude of words, one language will supply the means 
of, determining the real origin or true orthography, which can not 
be ascertained by another. But doubtless many changes have 
taken place, of which the evidence is uncertain ; the chain which 
might conduct us to the original orthography beisg broken, and 
no means now remain of repairing the loss. 

In no language has the rejection or change of consonants 
served so effectually to obscure the original words as in the 
French. So extensive have been the changes of orthography 
in that language, that, had not the early lexicographers indicated 
the loss of letters by a mark, it would be impossible now to dis- 
cover the original orthography, or to trace the connection of 
words with other languages, in a large portion of them. And it 
is with regret we observe the influence of the French practice 
of ‘suppressing consonants extending itself to’ other countries. 
It is owing to the most servile obsequiousness of nations, that 
Basil or Basilea, the elegant name of a town in, Switzerland, has 
been corrupted to Busle, and pronounced most barbarously Bale. 
The Gerinans are pursuing a like course in suppressing the pala- 
tal letters; a most unfortunate circumstance for the strength of 
the language. 

he. Italians also have a disposition to reject letters when they 
interfere with their habits of pronunciation; and hence we sce, 
in their language, piano, written for plano; fiore for flure; fiocco 
for flucco; a change that has removed a radical consonant, and 
thus obscured, or rather destroyed, the affinity between the Italian 
and the Latin words. : 

Another difference of writing and pronouncing has been pro- 
duced by the change of a sibilant letter into an aspirate; or, ¢ 
converso, by the change of an aspirate into a sibilant. No person 
doubts whether the Latin super is the Greek meg; oF duudus is 
similis ; or «4g is sal, salt. The latter in Welsh is halen, hal. So 
helyg, a willow, in Welsh, is in Latin salizz, The Greek irre is 


the Latin septem, English seven. This in Persic is Cia heft or 


haft, which approaches the Greek ate. It has been commonly 
supposed that, in this case, the aspirate in Greek has been con- 
verted into an s. There.are, however, strong reasons for be- 
lieving that the change has been the reverse, and that s has been 
dropped, and its place supplied by an aspirate. The word seven 


is, beyond a question, the Shemitic caw yaw, whence Naw» 


Eng. sabbath; an the Gaelic sean, old, whence Latin senez, in 


Welsh hen, seems clearly to be the Ar. (.y sanna, to be old. It 


is then clear that in these words s is radical. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the aspirate, in some cases, has been changed into s, 
It deserves to be noticed that the radix of a word is sometimes 
obscured, in Greek and Latin, by the loss or change of a radical 
letter in the nominative case. We find in Latin nepos, in the 
nominative, is nepotis in the genitive; honos, honoris, &=. In 
these changes, I suppose the letter restored in the oblique cases 
to be the true radical letter. Thus adamant has been deduced by 
our etymologists from the Greek « negative andSduuaw, to sub- 
due, on the supposition that the stone was named from its hard- 
ness. This is a good example ofa great part of all etymological 
deductions ; they are mere conjectures. it did not occur to the 
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inquirer that adamas, in the nominative, becomes.in the genitive 
adamantis ; that n is 1adical, and that this word can not be reg- 
ularly deduced from the Greek verb. Any person, by looking 
into a Welsh dictionary, may see the, original word. 

In some'words, it is not easy.to determine whéther x before d 
is casual or radical. In such words.as.the Latin fundo, to pour, 
and tundo, to beat, there is reason to think the is casual, for the 
preterit is formed without it, fudz, tutud?. But in other words 
n before d seems to be radical, and the d casual;-as in fundo, 
fundare, to found. For this word coincides with the Irish bun, 
foundation, and with the Shemitic 432 banah, to build. So the 
English find is in Swedish finna, and in is in Danish ind. 

Another fact, of considerable consequence, is the casual sound 
of n given to g, which produced thé effect of doubling the y in 
Greek, and of occasioning the insertion of x before gin the Latin, 
as also in the Teutonic and Gothic languages. Thus we see the 

is doubled in the Greek ayyei2w, and we know, in this case, 

w the change originated; for the original word is m the Gaelic 
and Irish, agalla. So y is‘ prefixed to another palatal or guttural 
letter in ay yu, oy xos, eyyrtw.- 

A similar nasa] sound of g probably introduced: the 2 before g 
in-lingo, to lick ; linquo, to leave. 

We may be confident, in all cases, that is not radical, when 
it is dropped in the supine and participle, as in lictum, lictus, 
from linquo. When 7.is retained in the supine and participle, 
there may be more reason. for doubt; but in this case, the ques- 
tion may -often-‘be determined by the corresponding word in 
another language, or by some other word evidently of the same 
family. Thus we can have little doubt that Imgo and the Eng- 
lish lick are the same word, or that the Lat. lingua.and ligula are 
of one. family. 

This casual insertion of z in words of this elass must be care- 
fully noticed by the etymologist, or he will overlook the affinit 
ef words which.-are evidently the same. We have man sae 
in English which are written with z before a g or a k, when the 
ancient words in the Gothic and Teutonic languages, and some 

“of them in the modern Danish and Swedish, are written without 
n.- Thus sink, in Gothic, is sigcwan; to think, is thagkyan. It 
is not improbable that the Gothic word was pronounced with the 
sound of x or ng, as in English. So also in sigguan, to sing; 
laggs, long. In a few instances we find the Swedes and Danes 


have the word written in both ways, as tanka, tenker, and tycka, 
tykker, to think? But, in general, the Germans, Danes, Swedes, 
and Dutch, write words of this sort with ag. 

To show how important it is to know the true original orthog- 
raphy, I will mention one instance. In our mother tongue, the 
word to dye, or color, is written deagan; the elements or radical 
letters are dg. “To determine whether this and. the Latin tingo 
are the same words, we must first know whether z in tingo is 
radical or casual. This we can not know with certainty,.by the 
form of the word itself, for the 7 is carried through all the tenses 
and forms of the verb. But by looking into the Greek, we find 
the word written with y, zeyyw; and this clearly proves the 
alliance of the word with deagan.— See Dye, in the Dictionary. 

We have many English words, in which a d has been inserted 
before g, as in badge, budge, lodge, pledge, wedge. {n all- words, 
I believe, of this class, the d is casual, and the g following is the 
radical letter, as pledge, from the French pleige ; wedge from the 
Saxon wecg. The practice of inserting d in words of this sort 
seems to have originated in. the necessity ‘of some mode of 
preserving the English sound of g, which might otherwise be 
sounded as the French g before e. And it is for this reason 
wet still retain, and ought to retain, d in judge, abridge. In like 
ortnner, the Teutonic ¢ has been changed into the sound of ch, 
a: Sax. wacian, wecian, to wake, to watch ; Sax. thac, thatch: 

There are some nations which, in many words, pronounce and 
write g before u or w; asin the French guerre, for war; guede, 
for woud ; guetter, for wait ; in Welsh, gwal, for wall ; gwain, for 
wain; gwared, for guard, which in English is ward, Sp. guarda. 
In some instances, the u or w is dropped in modern writing, as in 
the French garenne, a warren; garde, for guard. This differ- 
ence of orthography makes it difficult, in some cases, to ascertain 
the true radical letters. 


CHANGE OF SIGNIFICATION. 


Another cause of obscurity in the affinity of languages, and 
one that seems to have been mostly overlooked, is, the change of 
the primary sense of the radical verb. In most cases, this change 


consists in a slight deflection, or difference of application, which 
has obtained among different families of the same stock. In 
some cases, the literal sense is lost or obscured, and the figura- 
tive only is retained. The first object, in such cases, is to find 
the primary or literal sense, from which the various perticular 
applications may. be easily deduced. Thus we find, in Latin, 
kubeo, libet, or lubeo, lubet, is rendered, to please, to like;. lubens, 
willing, glad, cheerful, pleased; Jlibenter, lubenter, willingly, 
gladly, readily. What is the primary sense, the visible or physi- 
cal action, from which the idea of willing is taken? I find, either 
by knowing the radical sense of willing, ready, in other cases, or 
by the predominant sense of the elements LJ, as in Lat. labor, to 
slide, liber, free, &c., that the primary sense is to move, incline 
or advance toward an object; and hence the sense of willing, 
ready, prompt. Now, this Latin word is the English love, Ger- 
man lieben, ‘liebe. ‘ Lubet me ire,’’ I love to go; I am inclined 
to go; I go with cheerfulness; but the affinity between love and 
lubeo has been obscured. by a-slight difference of application, 
among the Romans and the Teutonic nations. 

Perhaps no person has suspected that the English words heag, 
hate, and hest in behest, are all radically the same word. But thig 
is the fact. \Sax. hatian,to heat, or be hot, and to hate; hetan, to 
heat and to call; hatan, to call, to order, to command; ge-hetan 
or ge-hatan, to grow warm, to promise, to vow; Gothic gahaitan, 
to call, to promise; Dutch heeten, to heat, to name, to call, bid oF 
command ;, German heitzen, to heat; hetssen, to call; hitzen, to 
heat, to haist; Swedish hetsa, to inflame, to provoke.; Danish 
heder, to heat, to be called. Behest we have from the German 
or Swedish dialect. Heat coincides with the Latin estus, for 
hestus, which is written with s, like the German. Hate coin- 
cides with the Latin odi, osus, so written for hodi, hosus; and as 
the Teutonic f often represents the Latin c, as in horn, cornu, 
the Danish orthography, leder, coincides with the Latin cito, te 
call. Now, what is the radical sense? Most obviously to stir, 
agitate, rouse, raise, implying a driving or impulse; and. hence 
in Latin estuo, to be hot, and to rage or storm; hence to excite, 
and hence the sense of the Latin cito, quickly, from stirring, 
rousing to action. In this case, hatred, as well as heat, is violent 
excitement. We find also in the Saxon and Gothic the sense of 
vowing, that is, of driving out the voice, uttering, declaring, a 
sense allied to calling and commanding; and-to this is allied the 
sense of the Latin recito, to recite. 

, in English, befall signifies to fall on, to happen to; in German, 
the same word, befallen, has the like signification. But in Saxon, 
gefeallan signifies to fall, to rush on; while in German, gefallen 
signifies to please, that is, to suit, to come to one’s mind, to be 
agreeable. The Danish gefalder has the same signification as the 
German. 

We find by the Saxon, that the English: reck, to care, and 
reckon, and the Latin rego, to tule, are all the same word, varied 
in orthography and application. To find the primary sense of 
reck, to care, we are then to examine the various derivative 
senses. And we need go no further than to the Latin rectus and 
English right, the sense of which is straight, for this sense is 
derived.from straining, stretching. Care, then, is a straining of 
the mind, a stretching toward an object, coinciding with the 
primary sense of attention. The primary sense of reckon is to 
strain out sounds, to sp::ak, tell, relate; a sense now disused. 

The Saxon carc, cart, cercian, to care, to cark, is connected im 
origin with the Latin carcer, a prison; both from the sense of 
straining, whence holding or restraint. 

To prove how the primary general sense of a word may ramify 
into different senses, by special appropriation of the word among 
separate families of men proceeding from the same stock, let us 
observe the different senses in which leap is used by the English, 
and by the nations on the continent. In English, to leap is simply 
to spring; as, to leap a yard; to leap over a fence. But on the 
continent it signifies to ruz. Now, it will be seen that this word, 
as used by the Germans, can not always be translated by itself, 
that is, by the same word, into English. Take, for illustration, , 
the following passage from Luther’s Version of the Scriptures: 
1 Sam. xvii. 17.—‘ Nimm far deine brider diese epha sangen, 
und diese zehen brod, und lauf ins heer zu deinen brodern;” 
“Take now for thy brethren an epha of this parched corn, and 
these ten loaves, and leap to the camp of thy brethren.’ Leap, 
instead of run, is good German, but bad English.* There are 
two other words in this passage, of which a like rematk may be 
made. The German brod, loaves, is our bread, which admits 


®@ “He walks, he leaps, he runs.’ — Cowper. 
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no plural; and sangen is our singed, which‘we ean not apply to 
parched corn. 

So, in some of the Teutonic languages, to warp kittens or 
puppies, to warp eggs, is correct language, though to our ears 
very odd; but\this is only a particular application of the primary 
sense, to throw. We say, to lay eggs; but to lay is to throw down. 

By this comparison of the different. uses: and applications of a 
word, we are able, in most cases, to detect its original significa- 
tion. And it is by this means, lapprehend, that we may arrive at 
a satisfactory explanation of the manner in which the same word 
came to have different and even opposite significations. 

It is well known, for example, that the Hebrew word "3 
barak, is rendered, in our-version of the Scriptures, both to bless 
and to curse. The propriety of the latter rendering is contro- 
verted by Parkhurst, who Isbors to: prove, that in Kings and in 
Job, where it is rendered to curse, it ought to be rendered to 
bless; and he -cites, as authorities, the ancient versions. It is 
true, that in 1 Kings’ xxi. 10,13, and in Job i. 11, and ii. 5, the 
Seventy have rendered. the word by sudoysw, to: bless ; and other 
ancient versions agreé with the Septuagint. But let the word 
be rendered by bless in the following passages: “ Put forth thy 
hand now, and touch his bone, and his flesh, and he will bless thee 
to thy face.’’ ‘ Bless God and die.’” How very absurd does 
such a translation appear! It shows the immense importance of 
understanding the- true theory of language, and the- primary sense 
of radical words. Let us, then, endeavor to discover, if possible, 
the source of the difficulty.in the-case here mentioned. To be 
enabled to arrive at the primary sense, let us examine the word 
in the several languages, first ef the Shemitic, and then of the 
Japhetic stock. 

Heb. A, fo bless; to salute, or wish a blessing to. 

2. To curse; to blaspheme. 

3. To couch or bend the knee, to kneel. 

Deriv. A blessing, and the knée. 

Chaldee, ‘J7A, to bless; to salute at meeting, and to bid’ fare- 
well at parting. 

2. To bend the knee. 

3. To dig; to plow; to set slips of a vine or plant for propa- 
gation. — Talm. and Rablin. 

Deriv. The knee; a blessing; a cursing; acion; the young 
of fowls. 


Syriac, «5:5, to fall om the knees; to fall or bow down. 
Judg. v. 27. 

2. To issue or proceed from. Matth. xv. 19. 

3. To bless. 


Samaritan, 44, to bless. 
Ethiopic, 121, to bless. Deriv. the knee. 


roe 


Arabic, 3, S3 baraka, to bend the knee; to fall on the breast, 


as a camel. 

2. To be firm, or fixed. 

3. To rain violently; to pour forth rain, as the clouds. 
Gt Xu- 
: 4. To detract from; to traduce: to 
reproaches; to revile. 

5. To bless; to pray for a blessing on; to prosper; to be 
blessed. 

6. To hasten; to rush, as on an enemy; to assail. 

Deriv. The breast; the basin of a fouritain; a fishpond, or 
receptacle of water, as in Heb. and’ Ch.; also, increase; abun- 
dance; constancy ; splendor; 4 flash of light.’ 


Gr. 


eproach or pursue with 


nw=< 


4 
In the latter sense, usually from Sy baraka, Heb. and Ch. 


p12 barak. 

The Arabie word supplies us with the certain means of deter- 
mining the radical sense; for among other significations, it has 
the sense of pouring forth rain; and this is precisely the Greek 
fyeyo. The primary sense, then, is to serd, throw, or drive, in a 
transitive sense; or in arrintransitive sense, to rush, to break forth. 

To bless and to curse have the same radical sense, which is, to 
send or pour out words, to drive or to strain out the voice, pre- 


cisely as in the Latin appello, from pelle, whence peal, as of 


thunder or of a beli. The two senses spring from the appropria- 
tion of loud words to express particular acts. This depends on 
usage, like all other particular applications of one general signi- 
fication. The sense in Scripture is to utter words either in a 


good or bad sense; to bless, to salute; or to rail, to scold, to re 
proack ; and this very word is probably the root of reproach, as it 
certainly is of the Latin precor, used, like the Shemitic word, in 
both senses, praying and cursing, or deprecating.* It is also the 
same word as the English pray, It. pregare, L.-precor, the same 
as preach, D. preeken, W. pregethu. ‘To the same family belong 
the Gr. foayw, Bovyw, Povyaoucr, to bray, to roar, to low, Lat. 
rugio. Here we see that bray is the same word, applied to the 
voice of the ass and to breaking in a mortar, and both are radi- 
pret the same word as break. 

he sense of kneeling, if radical, 1s to throw, and if from the 
nour, the-sense of the noun is a throwing, a bending. 

The Chaldee sense of digging, if radical, is from thrusting in 
an instrument, or breaking the ground ; but perhaps it is a sense 
derived from the name of a shoot or cion, and in reality, to set a 
shoot, to plant. 

The Syriac use of this word in Matth. xv. 19, is intransitive, 
to issue, to shoot, or break forth. So in Arabic, to rush on, to 
assault. The sense of firmness m Arabic is from setting, throw- 
ing down, as in kneeling; and hence the sense of breast, the 
fixed, firm part. 

That this word has the sense both of blessing and of cursing, 
or reproaching, we have demonstrative evidence in the Welsh 
language. Rhég, in Welsh, is ‘773, without the prefix. It signi- 
fies a sending out; utterance; a gift or present; a consigning ; 
a ban, a curse or imprecation: Rhegu, to give; to consign; to 
curse. From rhég is formed preg, a greeting, or salutation, [the 
very Hebrew and Chaldee word,] pregeth, a sermon, and pregethu, 
to preach. Here we have not only the origin of preach, but 
another important fact, that preg, and of course 72, is a com- 


| pound word, composed of a preitur or 6, and rhég. But this is 


not*all ; the Welsh greg, a cackling, gregar, to cackle, is formed 


| with the prefix g on this same rhég. [Dan. krage, a crow.] 


In Welsh, bregu oy me to break ; brég, a breach, a rupture. 
This Owen deduces from bar, but no doubt erroneously. It is 
from rhegu; and there is some reason to think that break is from 

3, rather than from PD ;, but probably both are from one radix, 
with different prefixes, 


ed 


We observe one prominent sense of the Arabic 5f Sy baraka, is 


to rain violently; to pour forth water, as clouds. This is pre- 
cisely the Greek feeyw; a word found in all the Téutonic and 
Gothic languages, but written either with or without its prefix. 

Saxon, regn or regn, rain; regnan, to rain. 

Dutch, regen, rain; regenen, beregenen, to rain upon. 

German, regen, rain; regnen, to rain; beregnen, to rain on. 

Swedish, regna, to rain. 

Danish, regn, rain; regner, to rain. 

Saxon, racu, rain; Cimbric, rekia, id. 

Here we find that the English rain is from the same root as 
the Welsh rhég, rhegu, and the Shemitic 772- 

Pursuing the inquiry further, we find that the Saxon recan, or 
reccan, [W. rhegu,] signifies to speak, to tell, to relate, to reckon, 
the primary sense of which last is to speak or tell; also to rule, 
which shows this to be the Latin rego; also to care, which is the 
English reck. That this is the same word as rain, we know from 
the Danish, in which language regner signifies both to rain and 
to reckon, to tell, to count or compute. In the German, the words 
are written a little differently ; rechnen, to reckon, and regnen, to 
rain. So in Dutch, reekenen and regenen; but this is a fact by 
no means uncommon. 

Here we find that the English reckon and reck, and the Latin 
rego, are the same word. The primary sense is to strain, to reach, 
to stretch. Care, is a stretching of the mind, like attention, from 
the Latin tendo, and restraint is the radical sense of governing. 
Hence rectus, right, that is, straight, stretched. 

Hence we find that rain and the Latin regnum, reign, are radi- 
cally the same word. 

Now, in Saxon, racan, or recan, is the English reach, to stretch 
or extend, from the same root, and probably reek, Saxon recan, 
reocan, to fume or smoke; for this is to send off. 

I might have mentioned before, that the Chaldee M3753, @ cion 
or branch, is precisely the Celtic word for arm; Irish, braic, or 
raigh; Welsh brai¢; whence the Greek fieazior, the Latin bra- 
chium, whence the Spanish brazo, whence the French bras. 
whence the English brace. The arm is a shoot, a branch, 


® “ Improbus urget iratis precibus.”? — Horace 


~ 


and - 
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branch is from this root or one of the family,.n being casual; 
branch for brach. 


need illustration. But we find in the Syriac the sense of distor- 
tion, a sense which at first appears to be remote from- that of 


On'this word let it be further observed, or on 75 or P73, if | breaking or bursting asunder. But this is probably the’ primary 


radically different, are formed, with the prefix s, the German 
sprechen, to speak, sprache, speech; Dutch spreeken, spraak ; 
Swedish spraka, sprak; Danisk sprog, speech; and Swedish 
spricka, to: break.; Danish sprekker.: The same word with 7 cas- 
ual is seen in spring; the breaking or opening of the winter; and 
here we see the origin of the marine phrase, to spring a mast, 
Danish springer, to burst, cratk, or spring: This: in Swedish is 


sense, to strain, to stretch; a sense we retain in the phrase, to 
break upon the wheel; and by dropping the prefix, we have the 
precise word inthe verb, to rack. 

.. Now, if this is the genuine sense,-we find it gives the English 
wreck and wrack, the Danish orag, Sw. vrak,a wreck. In Saxon, 
wrecan, wrecan, is the. English wreak ; that-is, to drive, or throw 
on; wrace, is an exile, a wretch: Jn Dan. vrager signifies to 


written without n, spricka, to break, burst, split; but a noun of | reject; Sw. vraka, to throw away ; all implying a driving force ; 


this: family has n, sprimga, a crack, and spring, @ spring, a 
Now let us attend to other Shemitic words consisting of cog- 
nate elements. 

Chaldee, 75 prak, to rub orscrape:; to rub out or tread out, as 
~rain from the ear or sheaf; Latin frico, frio. 

2. To collect and bind, as sheaves; perhaps English, to rake. 

3. To break or break down. 

4. To question; to doubt. In Saxon and Gothic, fregnan, 
fragan, signifies to ask. , 

Deriv. Froward; perverse: Prov. ii. 12. So in English re- 
ctory. 

: This verb is not in the Hebrew; but there are two derivatives, 
one signifying the inner vail of the temple; so called probably 
from its use in breaking, that is, interrupting access, or separa- 
tion, like diaphragm in English. The other derivative is ren- 
dered rigor, or cruelty; that which strains, oppresses, breaks 
down, or rakes, harasses. 

With this verb coincides the Irish bracaim, to break, to harrow, 
that is, to rake. 

Syr.-<D}2, to rub; so rendered, Luke vi. I. Lat. frico, A 
derivative signifies to comminute. 

Deriv. Distortion; winding; twisting. Let this be noted. 


ke S.. j 55 faraka, torub, Lat. frico. 


2. To hate, as a husband or wife; to be languid, or relaxed. 
Deriv. Laxity; frangibility ; friability. 

Heb. p 5, to break, burst, or rend; to break off; to separate. 
Deriv. A breaking or parting ofa road. 

Ch. Db,*to break. 

2.. To redeem; that. is, to free, separate, or deliver. 

3. To explain, asa doubtful question. 

Deriv. One who ransoms or delivers; a rupture; the neck or 


and that wreck. is connected with break, is, probable for another 
reason, that the Latin fractus, frango, forms a constituent part of 
naufragium, the English. shipwreck, which in Danish is simply 
vrag. 

ow, if straining, distortion, is one of the senses of this root, 
the English wring, wrong, Danish vrang, Sw. vrang, may be 
deduced from it, for undoubtedly. n is not radical in these words. 
The Dutch has wringen ; but the German drops the first letter, and 
has ringen, both to twist or wind, and to ring or sound; the latter 
sense from straining or throwing, as in other cases. Without n, 
wring would be wrig, and wrong, wrog ; wrang, wrag, Danish 
rag. 

In Greek, ényog is a blanket or coverlet, and- connected with 
Gnyru«e ; that is, a spread; frorn stretching, or throwing over. 

We find also among the Chaldee derivatives the sense of a 
neck, and a joint. Now, we find this word in'Irish, braigh, the 
neck ;.in Greek, without the prefix, Says, the spine of the back ; 
Saxon, hracca ; English, the vack, and, from-the Greek, the rick- 
ets, from distortion. ’ : 

Coinciding’ with the Greek ‘6nyvvu, to break, we-find in Welsh 
rhwgaw, to rend; and coinciding with gayin, a rock, a crag, 
Welsh craig; and connected with these, the Saxon hracod, Eng- 
lish ragged, that is, broken; evidently the participle of a verb of 
this family... 

Hence we find the senses of distortion and breaking connected 
in thig root, in a great variety of instances. 

_The Shemitic P15» to lighten, to shine or flash, is one of this 
family.. The sense is, to’shoot or dart, to throw, as im all like 
cases. And under this root the Arabic has the sense, to adorn, 
asa female; to make bright or shining; which gives the English 
prank and prink, D. pragt, G. pracht.- Prance is of the same 
family, from leaping, starting; darting up. 

In Greek, foeyus, short, stands in the Lexicons as a primary 
word or root. But this is from the root of break, which is' lost in 
Greek, unless in dnyvvur, without the prefix. From feeyve, of 


its juncture ; a joint of the fingers, &c.; the ankle ;. the joint of | the root of this word, the French language has abreger, to abridge ; 


@ reed; a chapter or section of a book; explanation; exposition. 
175, a rupture, ‘coinciding with the English broke. 

Syr. «792; to redeem. 

2. To depart; to remove’; to separate. 

Deri¥. A: recess, or withdrawing; separation; liberation; 
tedemption ; safety ; vertebra. 

Sam, The same as the Syriac verb. 


Ar. Sy5 faraka, to separate; to divide; to withdraw; to dis- 


perse; [qu. Lat. spargo ;] to lay open; to disclose; to cast out; 
to immerse. * 2 

Deriv. Separation; distinction; distancé; imterval; disper- 
sion; aurora, as :ve say, the break of day; also, a garment reach- 
ing to the middle of the thigh, qu. frock ; also breech. 

I have placed these two words ‘together, because I am con- 
vinced they are both of one family, or formed on the same radical! 
sword. The latter coincides exactly with the Latin frango, fregi, 
jractum ; for n in frango is undoubtedly casual. Now, in Welsh, 
Eregu, to break, would seem to be directly connected with 72, 


yet doubtless bregu isthe English break, the German brechen, the | 


Dutch breeken, &c. In truth; the three words 772, 775, ané 
D1, are probably all from one primitive root, formed with dif- 
ferent prefixes, or rather with the same prefix, differently written ; 
tne different words bearing appropriate senses, among different 
tribes of men. 

We observe in the Chaldee word the sense of questioning. 
Perhaps this may be the Gothic fragan, to ask ; and if so, it coin- 
cides with the Latin rogo, the latter without the prefix. In the 
sense of break, we find, in the Greek, ényrvw, without a prefix 

Most of the significations of these verbs are too obvious to 


and what is less obvious, but equally certain, is, that from the 
same root the Latin has brevis, by sinking the palatal letter, as 
we doin bow, from bugan, and in lay, from lecgan ; so that abridge 
and abbreviate, brief, are from one root. 

It should have been before mentioned that the Latin refragor 
signifies to resist, to strive against, to deny, whence refractory ; 
a semse that demonstrates the primary sense to be, to strain, urge, 
press; and refraction, in optics, isa breaking of the direct course 
of rays of light by turning them; a sense coinciding with that of 
distortion. 

We see, then, that one predominant sense of break, is, to strain, 
to distort. Let us now examine some of the biliteral roots in rg 
and rk, which, ‘if 6 is a prefix, must be the primary elements of 
all the words above mentioned. 

Ch..335 rag, regag, to desire, to long for. This is the Greek 
ogeyw, and English to reach; for desire is expressed by reaching 
forward, stretching the mind .toward the object. So in Latin 
appeto and expcto, from peto, to move toward. This coincides 
nearly with the Latin rogo, to ask, and the Goth. fragnan, Sax, 
jregnan. 


Syr. « wi to desire ; and with olaph* prefixed, al, to desire, 
“or long; also to wet, or moisten; also WW to moisten — Latin : 
rigo, .irrigo, to irrigate. 

Deriv. Tender, soft, fresh, from moisture or greenness. 


Lat. recens. a derivative. _ Posi 
Here desire and irrigation are both from ohe root; desire is a 


reaching forward, and irrigation is a spreading of water. ; 

This root, in Hebrew 378, signifies to. weave, or connect, as In 
texture. and net-work; but the primary sense is to stretch OF 
strain. 
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In Arabic, fae same verb zc! signifies to-emit an agreeable 


smell; to breathe fragrance; radically, to throw or send out; to 
eject; a mere modification of the same sense. This is the Latin 
fragro, whence fragrant, with a prefix; but according exactly 
with the English reek. 

“ in Ch. Heb. Syr. and Sam., signifies to prolong, to extend. 
In Ar. as in Heb. in Hiph. to delay, or retard; that is, to draw 
out in time. 

935 in Heb. has been differently interpreted; indeed, it has 
been rendered by words of directly contrary signification. The 
more modern interpreters, says Castell, render it, to split, divide, 
separate, or break; the ancient interpreters rendered it, to stiffen, 
to make rigid or rough, to wrinkle or corrugate. Castell and 
Parkhurst. however, agree in rendering it, in some passages, to 
quiet, still, allay. Jer. xlvii. 6,1. 34. In Job vii. 5, our trans- 
lators have rendered it broken, ‘* My skin is broken, fount or 
rigid.} In Job xxvi. 12, it is rendered by divide, ‘‘ He divideth 
the sea by his power."’ In Vanderhooght’s Bible it is in this 
place rendered by commovet, he agitates the sea. The Seventy 
render it by zarezavos, he stilled; and this is the sense which 
Parkhurst gives it. 


In Isaiah li. 15, and Jer: xxxi. 35, it is rendered in our version: 
by divide. ‘*But Iam the Lord thy God, that dinided the sea, 


whose waves roared.”’ 

In Vanderhooght’s Bible it is rendered in Isaiah li. 15, I am 
Jeliovah thy God, gui commovens mare, ut perstrepant fluctus 
ejus.’”’ In Jer. xxxi. 35, ‘* commovens mare, ut tumultuentur fluc- 
tus”” — agitating or moving the sea, that the waves roar, or may 
roar. The passage in Isaiah is rendered by the Seventy, dt 6 
Qz0g cov, 6 Tagacowy tyv baiacoar, xar nywy Ta xUMLATAa aUTNS, 
“agitating the sea, and causing its waves to roar and resound.” 
In the French translation, the passage in Isaiah is, ‘¢ qui fend la 
mer, et ses flots bruient :”’ [1] who divide the sea, and the waves 
roar. In Jeremiah the passage is, ‘+ qui agite la mer, et les flots 
en bruient:’’ who agitates the sea, and therefore the waves roar. 
In Italian, the passage in Isaiah is rendered, ‘t che muovo il mare, 
e le sue onde romoreggiano.”” In Jeremiah, ‘che commuove 1] 
mare, onde le sue onde romoreggiano:’’ who moveth the sea, 
wherefore its waves roar, or become. tumultuous. 

These different renderings show the importance of under- 
standing the literal or primary sense of words; for whatever may 
be the real sense in the passages above mentioned, it can not be 
to divide. If we are to give to vau in the following word its 
asual sense of and, it is difficult to make sense of the word 94") 
by translating it, he stilleth: He stilleth the sea, and its waves are 
tumultuous, or He stilleth the sea that the waves may roar or be 
agitated! This will not answer. The more rational- version 
would be, He.roughens the sea, and its waters roar; or he drives, 
impels it into agitation. In Ethiopic, the same word signifies to 
coagulate, to freeze, to become rigid; and this is undoubtedly the 
Latin rigeo, and with a prefix frigeo, and this signification is per- 
haps allied to the Lat. rugo, to wrinkle; for, as a general rule, 
the radical sense of wrinkle is to draw, as in contract, contraho, 
and this seems to be the sense of rigea. Both these words are 
allied to rough, which is from breaking or wrinkling. This sense 
would perhaps well suit the context in these two passages, as‘it 
would also that in Job vii. 5: My skin is rough. 

Now, in Arabic, the general signification of 934 is to return, to 
repeat, to withdraw, which may be from drawing back; a differ- 
ent application of the original sense, to ‘strain, stretch, or extend, 

The root 75 in Chaldee signifies to spit, and this is probably 
the Latin ructo, somewhat varied in application, The same verb 


-- 


in Arabic SI, rauka, signifies to drive off, to reject; to shoot or 


grow long, as teeth ; to strain, purify or make clear, as wine; 
precisely the English to rack; also, to spread, and to pour out. 
Hebrew 4, to empty, to draw out, to attenuate or make thin; 
and as a noun, spittle; Syriac, to spit, to draw out, to attenuate ; 
Samaritan, to pour out, to draw out, to extend; Ethiopic, to be 
fine, slender, or thin; Arabic, to be soft, tender, thin. The verb 
‘Phas a like signification, and is perhaps from the same original 
root , 3p", Hebrew, to spread, stretch, extend. But, says Castell, 
all the ancient interpreters rendered the word, to ordain, estab- 
lish, make firm; to strike, to beat, as plates of metal. But the 
sense 18 to stretch, to spread, and the beating is only the means 


of extending. Hence ¥"p4, the £rnament, which agrees well 
with Lat. regio, an extent; in Hebrew, properly, an expanse. 
And to reconcile the ancient and, modern interpretations of this 
word, let it be remembered that strength and firmness are usually 


-or always from stretching, tension. 


Now let us hear Ainsworth on the word regio. ‘ Regio a rego 
quod priusquam provincie fierent, regiones sub regibus erant 
atque ab his regebantur.’? How much more natural is it to de- 
duce regio from the primary sense of rego, which is to stretch, to 
strain, to extend! Regio is an extent, a word of indefinite signi- 
fication. 

In Chaldee and Arabic this verb signifies to mend; to repair, to 
make whole; from extending, spreading over, or making“ strong, 
See the root 55, infra. 


We observe that 139 and Yp* agree, in original signification, 
with the English reach, on the root of which, or some of its deriv- 
atives, was formed stretch. That 152, {"5» and pi were formed 
on any of the foregoing biliteral roots, we may not be able to 
affirra; but it is certain from the Welsh, that the first consonant 
of the triliteral root is a prefix, and it is certain from the Shemitic 
languages, that the primary sense is the same in the biliteral and 
triliteral roots, or that all the applications or parti lar significa- 
tions may readily be deduced from one general signification. 

To illustrate this subject more fully, let us attend ta the various 
applications of some other Shemitic words of extensive use. 


Nu. 


Heb. 8 2 bara, to create. This, by most lexicographers, is 
given as the first signification, in all the Shemitic languages. 
Parkhurst says, to create; to produce into being. Gen. i. 1. 

2. To form by accretion of concretion of matter. Gen. i. 21. 

3. In Hiph. to make fat; to fatten or batten. -1 Sam. ii. 29. 

4. To do or perform something wonderful. Num. xvi. 30. 

5. In Niph. to be renewed. In Kal. to renew, in a spiritual 
sense. Ps. li. 12, 

Castell says, : 

1. To create from nothing, or to produce ‘something new or 
excellent from another thing. Gen. i. Is. xlii. 5. 

2. In Niph. to be renewed or re-created. Is. xlviii. 7. Ps. 


‘cil. 19. 


3. To cut. off; to take away ; to bear away, or remove; also, to 
select; to prepare. Josh. xvii. 15,18. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

Gesenius says, 

1. Strictly, to hew, to hew out. 


[Ar. w cut, to cut out, to 
plane.] 


2. To form; to make; to produce. Ar. Sys. The order of 


signification is, as in the Ar. U&l galaka, to be’ smooth, to 
make smooth. 2. To plane. 3. To form, make. Gen. i. 1, 
21,. 27. 

1. Niph. passive of Kal. No.2. Gen. ii. 4. 

2. To be born. Ezek. xxi. 30. Ps. cii. 18. 

Pi. 842, the verb differently pointed; to hew, to cut down. 
Josh. xvii. 15, 18. 

2. To cut down with the sword; to kill. 

3. To make fat. 1 Sam. ii. 29, 

Thus far the Hebrew. 

Chal. 85, to create. Gen. i. 1. 

2. To cut off. Is. xl. 20. 

3. To make fat; to grow sound or strong. Talm. 

‘Deriv. Fat; whole; sound; strong. Castell. 


_ Syr. I;-2, to create. Gen.i.1. Mark xiii. 19. 


2. To remove to a distance; and Deriv. distance, distant, 
Castell. 


Gen. i. 22. Deut. iy. 32. Castell. 


Ezek. xxiii. 47. 


Sam. /¥-\9, to create. 


/ E-- 
Ar. Sy, to create.. Job xxxviii. 7. [qu. 4 and 6.] 


2. To be free, or guiltless, not obnoxious to punishment. 
Num. v. 28, 31; and xxxii. 22. Rom. vii. 6. roy 

3.°To free; to absolve from a crime; to liberate; to dismiss; 
to justify Ex.xx.7. Num. xiv. 18. 

4. Toescape; to forsake. . 

5. To-recover.from disease ; to be healed; to restore to health, 
Lev. xiii. 18, Josh. v.8. Matth. iv. 23. F 


.6. To cleanse ; to free from impurities. 
7: T6 abstain from. 
Deriv. Creator; free; unobnoxious; clean; empty. 


Ar. Spy, to create. 


- To cut off; to hew or pare. 
To separate ; to distinguish. 
To make thin. 
To oppose; to strive ; to resist. 

0 provoke; to boast, or make a parade. 

. To distribute ; to disperse. Castell. 

According to Gesenius, the primary sense of the verb is to hevo, 
to cut out, and thus to make smooth, and thus to-create; and he 
deduces these senses in the same order as he does those of the 
Arabic verb, which gives the word like. But there is no ground 
for this opinion; and doubtless the verb originated before the use 
of edge tools. 

The predominant senses of this word are, to separate, to free, 
to remove; as we see by the Arabic and Syriac. 

Now, hewing is indeed separating, and we have the English 
word pare from this root; but we must seek for a signification 
which is more general than that of paring, or we shall not be 
able to account for the sense of making fat, sound, entire, and 
strong, nor for that of being born. 

The truth undoubtedly is, this word is of the same family, with 
the English bear, the Latin pario, and the radical sense is to 
throw, to thrust, to send, to drive, to extend ; hence to throw out, 
to produce, as applied to the birth of children or of the world. 
To throw or drive is the primary sense of separation and division, 
that is, to drive off. The English word deal, when traced to its 
root, presents the same fact. See Drax. To create is to produce 
or bring forth, the same sense as that of birth, applied to a differ- 
ent object. The sense of hewing and paring is from driving off, 
separation. In Syriac, we observe the general application, in 
removal, or departure to a distance. The sense of-fattening is 
derivative, and allied to that of healing or making whole, sound, 
strong, in the Arabic; that is, preparing, bringing to a good state, 
or from tension, the usual primary sense of strength and power. 

To obtain a more full and satisfactory view of this subject, let 
us attend to the same word in the modern languages of Europe. 


FESO. eee 


LATIN. 


Paro, to prepare, make ready, procure, design, &c. The radi- 
éal sense of paro is probably the.same as in the Shemitic lan- 
guages; to produce, to bring forwatd. So also ready implies an 
advancing, and so does promptness. But the various ways of 
preparing a thing for use naturally give to the word, in process 
of time, a variety. of particular -significations ; each of which re- 
sults in bringing the. thing to the sate desired. The compounds 
of paro are apparo, to prepare, to furnish, accouter or set out; 
compare, to prepare or procure, to make equal, to compare, to 
join, to dress or make ready; preparo, to prepare ; reparo, to re- 
pair, to create anew, to regain, to compensate ; separo, to sepa- 
rate. Let the. Latin uses of this word be compared with the same 
Hebrew word in Joshua xvii. 15, where it is rendered cut down. 
** Ascend to the wood country and, cut down for thyself; ’” Sep- 
tuagint, exzabapov seavtm, clear for thyself. This is one mode of 
preparation for use. In Ezek. xxi. 19, it ts rendered choose; 
Septuagint, dicrage:s, appoint. 


ITALIAN. 


Parare, to prepare; to phn 3 to adorn; to propose an occa- 
sion; to parry, or ward off, as a blow; to defend; to cover from 
or shelter; to repair; to teach a horse to stop, and in horseman- 
ship, to stop; parata, a warding, off, a garnishing; parato, pre- 
pared, ready, promp}, warded off or perried, shielded, defended. 

Apparare, to learn; apparato, learned, prepared; apparato, 
preparation, garnishment. 

Parecchio, a preparation ; also equal, even [L. par ;] parecchiare, 
to prepare; pareggiare, to make equal, tocompare; apparecchiare, 
to prepare, to ornament or garhish, to set in order; appareggiare, 
to put in competition, to match, to equal. 

Compurare, to compare. — 

Disparare, to forget; disparare, sparare, to unfurnish, disgar- 
nish, to make unready, to disbowel, to separate, disjoin, unpair ; 
to discharge, as artillery. 
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Imparare, to learn. 

Riparare, to repair, to restore to the first state ; to repair, or 
resort to, or have access to;' to parry, or ward off; riparo, repa- 
ration, a fort, a bank, fence, mound, remedy, shelter. 


SPANISH. 


Parar, to prepare; to stop, detain, prevent; to end; to 
treat or use ill; to stake at cards; to point out the game, as’ 
pointers. 

Parada, a halt or stopping, end, pause; a fold for cattle; a 
relay, as of horses; a dam or bank; a stake or bet; a parade, or 
a place where troops are assembled to exercise ; parado, remiss, 
careless, unemployed. 

Par, a pair; a peer; afterbirth; the handle of a bell. 

Aparar, to stretch out the hands or skirts of a garment for 
receiving any thing ; to dig and Heap earth round plants; toclose 
the upper and hind quarter of a shoe to thé sole ; to couple male 
and female animals; to dub, as a ship. 

Aparador, a sideboard, a dresser in a kitchen, a workshop, @ 
wardrobe ; aparato, preparation, pomp, show. 

Aparear, to match; to suit one thing to another, [pair.] 

Aparejo, preparation, harness, sizing of a piece of linen or 
board on which something is to be painted; tackle, rigging em- 
ployed on board ofa ship. [Apparel, parrel.] 

Comparar, to compare. 

Desparejar, to make unequal. 

Disparar, to discharge, as fire-arms. 

Amparar, to shelter; to protect. 
goods.] 

Emparedar, to confine or shut up. 

Reparar, to repair; to observe carefully, to consider; to mend 
or cerrect; to suspend or detain; to-guard, defend, protect; to 
regain strength, or recover from sickness; to right the helm. 

Separar, to separate. 


[Aragon, to sequester, as 


PORTUGUESE. 


Parar, v. i. to stop, to cease to go forward; to confine upon, to 
meet at therend, to touch, to be bounded; to tend, to drive at 
something, to aim at, to'come to; to imply, involve, or comprise : 
‘¢ Nad posso parar com fome,” I can not bear hunger. ‘“ Ninguem 
pode aqui parar,” Nobody can live or stay here. [Eng. bear.] 

Parar, v. t. to stop, to hinder from proceeding; to parry or 
ward off; to turn or change with regard to inclination or morals ; 
to lay or stake, as a wager. Parada,a stopping, or place of stop- 
ping; a bet or wager. 

Amparar, to protect, shelter, defend, abet. 

Comparar, to compare ; comprar, to buy, to procure. 

Aparar, to pare, as an apple; to mend or make a pen; to 


| parry a blow. 


Aparelhar, to prepare. to fit, to cut out or rough hew; aparelho, 
tackle in a ship for hoisting things, Eng. a parrel. 

Disparar, to shoot, to discharge, as fire-arms. 

Reparar, to repair; to parry in fencing ;:to advert; to observe; 
to make amends; to retrieve ; to recover; to recruit; to shelter; 
reparo, in fortification, defense. 


FRENCH. 


Parer, to deck, adorn, trim, set off, embellish ; to parry or ward 
off. ‘ Parer des cuirs,’’ to dress leather; ‘‘ Parer le pied d’an 
cheval,” to pare a horse’s hoof. 

Parer, v. i. to stop; paresse, idleness. 

Pari, a lay, bet, or wager; parier, to bet or lay a wager. 

Appareil, preparation, furniture, train, retinue, [Eng. apparel.} 
Apparauz, tackle, sails and rigging, [Eng. parrel.] _ ‘ 

Pair,a peer, an equal; puire,a pair; appariér, to pair, to match. 

S’emparer, to seize, to invade. 

Reparer, to repair. 

Separer, to separate. 


ARMORIE, 
Para, to dress, to trim, to stop, to parry, to pre vare. 


RUSSIAN. 


Uberayu, to put in order, to adjust, to mow or reap,,to cut, to 
dress, as the hair. This word has the common prefix u. 
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PERSIC, 
Ve ?.. 


OD poridan, to cut off. 


WELSH. 


Par, something contiguous, or that is in continuity; a state of 
readiness or preparedness ; ‘2 pair or couple; a fellow, match. 

Par, a cause; the essence, germ, or seed ofa thing; a spear. 

Para, to continue, to endure, to persevere. 

Parad, a causing ; parat, that causes to be. 

Parawd, prepared, ready ; parodi, to prepare. 


That all the foregoing words in the present European lan- 
guages [and several others might have been added] are formed 
from one stock or radix, coinciding with the Latin para, is a fact 
that admits of no question. The only doubt respecting the cor- 
rectness of the whole preceding statement, is, whether the Latin 
paro is radically the same as the Oriental 82; and with regard 
to this point, I should suppose the evidence to be convincing. 
Indeed,-thére is good reason to believe that the Oriental verbs 
R12, Wa, IN, and 129, are all formed from one primitive radix. 
Certain it is, that the English bear comprehends both the Latin 


fero and pario, and the latter corresponds nearly with 72 and 


Eth. ¢.2P fari, to bear. 

But’ admitting only what is certain, that all the foregéing 
Eyropean words are from one radix, wé are then to seek for a 
primary meaning from which may be deduced. the following 
significations ; Lat. to prépare; Ital. to adorn, to parry, to stop, 


to defend, to repair, to learn; Span. to prepare, to stop, to lay or |- 


stake.as a wager, a pair or couple; Port. to stop, to confine upon 
or be contiguous, tb drive or aim at, to parry, to pare; Fr. to 
deck, to parry, to stop, to pare; Arm. to dress, to prepare, to 
parry; Russ. to adjust, to dress, to mow or reap; Welsh,. pre- 
paredness, contiguity, a pair, a cause, to continue or endure; 
and several. other significations. 

‘The various significations result from throwing, sending, driv: 
ing, To separate or remove is to drive or force apart; hence to. 
parry,-and hence to defend. Separation implies exfension, a 
drawing out in length or time; hence the Portuguese senses of 
confining upon, reaching to the limit. This gives the sense of 
par; equal, that is, of the same extent; and hence coming to, and 
suiting, as in Latin convenio. 

Here let it be observed that, admitting the word’ par, equal, to 
belong to this family, as in the Welsh, we have strong reason to 
believe that the Shemitic 72m» to join, or fit together, to asso- 
ciate, whence as a noun, an associate, is formed from the same 
root, or 892; for in the Saxon we find not only fera, but gefera, 
a companion, fellow, or peer; gefera answering precisely to the 
Oriental word. 

The sense of betting is from throwing down, as we say, to lay 
awager. The sense of stopping’is from setting, fixing, or from 
parrying. ‘Fhe sense of adorning is from putting on, which is 
from sending, or from extension, enlargement, as we say, to set 
of, and hence it is allied to the sense of show, display, parade. 
Preparation is from producing, bringing forward, or adjusting, 
making right; and often implies advancing, like ready, prompt ; 
and the latter word, prompt, from promo, to bring forth, affords a 
good illustration of the words derived from paro. 
olan of cutting off, paring, and the like, require no 

The Italian disparare, and the Spanish and Portuguese dis- 
parar, to discharge fire-arms, present the original sense of the 
root, to send or drive. This sense gives that of the Welsh pdr, a 
spear, as well as a cause, or that which impels. A spear is a 
shoot, from the sense.of thrusting; and our word spear is proba- 
bly formed from the root of bar, and Welsh ber a spit, a pike, 
a lance, a spear, Lat. veru. Now, in Chaldee, a bar is RAY, 
from “29, 
with 45. It is further to be obser st i jar i 
written both barra and sbarra. eS ee ee 

it is observed above that x52 is the English bear and the Latin 
parte ; but pario would seem to be the Hebrew Hwb parah, to be 
fruitful, to bear fruit, applied to plants and animals. But this 
word seems to.denote producing in general, rather than the pro- 
duction of children. However this may be, it is certain that bear 
in English, as well as in Saxon, expresses the sense of both parro 


‘that this Hebrew word is the English verb to cover. 


to pass; a verb which is probably of the sime family 


and feroin Latin. The. Latin‘ fero,.and the Greek gegu, signify 
both to carry and to produce, as young or fruit: Pario does not. 
So in the Gothic, bairan is to carry, gabairan is to carry and to 
produce young. In German, fithren is to carry, and gebdren, to 
bring forth, to bear a child. , In Dutch, Leuren is to lift; voeren, 
to carry ; and baaren, to bring forth, as children; to bear, to-be- 
get, to cause. Danish, berer, to carry, to support, and to yield 


or produce. Sw. bara, to carry; barn,a son. Irish beirim, to 
bear or bring forth, and to tell or relate, like the Latin fero, 
whence Fr. parler, to speak. 

It appears, then, that the English bear, and the Saxon from 
which we have received it, and the Gothic and the Danish cor- 
responding words unite, in the same orthography, the senses 
of two words of different orthography in other languages. I 
have found other examples of a similar kind. There i&, there- 
fore, solid ground to believe that all these words are from one 
primitive root; the different modes of writing the word, and the 
several appropriations, having originated in different families of 
the great races of men, before languages were reduced to writing ; 
and when they came to be written, each word was written 
according to its usual pronunciation, and defined according to 
its use in each family. And by the intermixture of tribes, two 
or three derivatives of the same stock might have become a 
part of the same national language. Unquestionably the Greek 


gegen, and gogew, are branches of the same stock. 


We have, in the modern languages, decisive evidence that 
different verbs may have, and in fact have, a common radix. 
Thus, in English, /zst and lust are different. modes of writing the 
same word; both are united in the other*Teutonic dialects. So, 
in Latin, libet and Jubet; and similar instances I have found in 
almost every latiguage which I have examined. 

The Latin pareo, to appear, to come to-light, if not a compound 
word, may be of this family. Puries, 4 wall, if primarily a par- 
tition wall, is of the same stock. Per belongs to this family, as 
its signification is passing. The Sax. faran, to fare, Gr. zrogeyouaiy 
seems ‘to be from‘one branch of this stock, probably ay. See 
the word Pass, in the Dictionary, in the derivative senses of 


| which there are’ some resemblances to ‘those ‘of 872. 


“95 kafar. 


This verb, says Lowth, means to cover, to cover sin, and so to 
expiate ; and it is never used in the sense of breaking or dissolv- 
ing a covenant, though that notion occurs so often in the Scrip. 
tures; nor can it be forced into this sense, but by a great deal of 
far-fetched reasoning. See Isaiah xxviii.18. Lowth on Isaiah, 
Prelim. Diss. 

“DD, says Castell, ‘‘texuit, aperuit, Anglice, to cover’; per mes 
tathesin, xoumtw, zovgy, peculiariter bitumine, sive glutinosa 
aliqua materia obduxit; picavit.” Gen. vi. 14. 

Parkhurst gives to this. verb the sense of ‘covering OF Overe 


‘spreading, as primary, and deduces from it the Greek zounzw; 


and English cover and coffer. He, however, admits, that, iq 
Isaiah xxviii. 18, it signifies to annul, as a covenant. He also 
considers the sense of atonement or expiation to be radically that 
of covering. % 

Gesenius agrees with the English lexicographers, in assigning 
to this verb the primary sense of covering or overlaying, as in 
Gen. vi. 14. He admits that this word has the sense, in Isaiah 
xxviii. 18, of blotting out, obliterating. But he gives to it the 
sense 5f forgiving, in some passages, in which our version hag 
that of purging away. Ps. Ixy. 3, and lxxix.9. In these pass 
sages, Castell renders the word, to be merciful or propitious. © 

In all these authors there is, I conceive, a radical mistake, in 
supposing the primary sense to be™to cover, and in the Hee 
A sti 
greater mistake is in the supposition of Castell and Parkhurst, 
that this, by a metathesis, gives the Greek xouvntw. ; 

The English word cover comes to us through the French cou- 
vrir, from the Italian coprire,a contraction of the Latin co-operio, 
whence co-opertus, ltalian coperto, covered, Eng. covert.*. The 
Latin aperio is to open, and operio is to cover, both from pario or 
one of the roots in Br, which has just been explained. The root 
in these words is per or par, and the sense is varied by prefixes; 
perhaps ad-pario or ab-pario-and.ob-pario. Now, cover can have 


* In this deduction‘of cover from the Latin, lam supported by Lunier, the 
ablest French etymologist whose works I have seen. 
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mo connection with D5, wu.iess this latter word is a compound, 
with 5 fora prefix. This may be the fact, but the connection, 
even in that case, is very remote. 

Let us see if we can gain any light upon the subject of the 
primary sense of 45D from the cognate languages. 

Chaldce, "D>, to deny, to reject. Prov. xxx. 9. 

2. To wipe; “ She eateth and wipeth her mouth.” Prov. xxx. 


3. To wash or cleanse. Matth. xxvii. 24. Castell. 
Syriac, ;AD kefar, to deny. Gen. xviii. 15. Luke xii. 9. 


2. To wipe, to wipe away, to annul, to abolish. Prov. xxx. 
20. Is. xxviii. 18. Castell. 


-- = 


Arabic, yRS kafara, to deny ; to disbelieve ; to be an infidel ; 


to be impious; to blaspheme. Acts ili, 13, 14. 2 Pet. ii. 1, 5. 
Jude 15. 

2. To cover; to conceal. 

3. To expiate; to make expiation for one, and free him from 
crime. Castell. 

Now, the senses of the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, to deny, to 
reject, to annul, to wipe, wash, or to cleanse by these acts, can not 
be deduced from covering. 

In Hebrew, the word has the sense of covering, as the ark, with 
bitumen or pitch, in Gen. vi. 14; that is, to smear, or pay over, 
as our seamen now express it. But it should be considered that 
the sense of covering is rarely or never primary; it is usually 
from the sense of putting on, which is from the sense of throwing 
or pressing, or it is from overspreading, which is a spreading, 
stretching, or throwing over ; hence the derivative senses of cov- 
cring and hiding. These latter senses are sometimes derived 
from others; but these are the most general. .And in this pas- 
sage of Genesis, the literal sense is probably to put on, or to rub 


or spread over, a sense which coincides with that of the Chaldee 
and Syriac, Prov. xxx. 20, though differently applied; or what is | 


more probable, the verb, in Gen. vi. 14, is from the noun, which 
is the name of the substance used; as we should say, to pitch 
with pitch. ‘ 

‘The real original sense of this Shemitic verb is to remove, to 
separate, by thrusting away or driving off. Hence its application, 
im the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, to. denial, the rejection of 
God or truth. To deny or reject is to thrust away. Hence from 
the Arabic caffer, an infidel, one who denies and rejects the Mo- 
hammedan religion ; hence Caffraria, the southern part of Africa, 
the country of infidels; so called by the followers of Mohammed, 
just as the Christians gave the name of pagans to the inhabitants 
of villages [pagus] who rejected the Christian religion. 

This signification explains the Hebrew uses of this word. 
Its literal sense is applied to the cleansing or purification of 
sacred things, as the altar. Lev. xvi. 18. Ina spiritual sense, 
to the purification of the soul, a type of the purification by the 
blood of Christ; hence it is rendered atonement, or expiution. 
Hence, probably, the sense of appeasing, Gen. xxxii. 21, Prov. 
xvi. 14, though this may be from removing or smoothing. 

The sense of forgiveness is from thrusting away or giving back, 
precisely as in the modern languages; Lat. remitto, to send back or 
away ; forgive, to give back or away ; pardon, in French, Spanish, 
and Italian, has a like sense, which is more clearly exhibited by 
the Dutch vergeeven, German vergeben; ver being the English 
far, to give far, to give away; hence to reject, and remember no 
more. The sense of give, and of the French donner, is nearly the 
same as thatof "55. To give is to send, to cause to pass; and 
so of donner. 

Now, it is a question of some moment, whether the opinion that 
“DD is the same as the English cover, has not inclined lexicog- 
raphers and commentators to render it by this word, in several 
passages, where the true sense is to forgive, or to purify by 
cleansing from sin. : 


However this may be, the interpretation given above will fully 


disprove Lowth’s assertion, that this word is never used in the 
sense of breaking or annulling a covenant. So confident is the 


learned bishop on this point, that he ventures to call in question . 


the reading, Isaiah xxviii. 18, and to suppose the true word to 
be 45h, from “15, to break. With respect to the reading, I shall 
offer uo opinion; but if the present reading is correct, I am 
confident that no word in the Hebrew language is better fitted to 
express the sense. Your covenant with death shall be wiped 
away, abolished, or, as in the version, annulled. And so is the 
rendering in the Syriac. 


xii 


If D5 is a. compound word, and the first letter a prefix, it may 


—<“< 


be from the same root as the Arabic ype gafara, whose signifi- 
cation is to cover. But the primary sense is, to throw or put on. 


| It signifies, also, to forgive; but to forgive is to send back or 


away, remitto, and not to cover. And I apprehend that for want 
of knowing the primary sense of such verbs, the word cever has 
been often substituted for forgive, in the translating of this verb. 


bs kal or Kol. 


No. 1. Heb. 515, 45, to hold, to contain; Sw. halla. 555; ‘to 
hold, to sustain, to maintain, to comprehend. 

Ch. 515, to measure; that is, to ascertain the contents, or to 
stretch, and comprehend the whole. 

Pah. To feed, to nourish. See 4ox. 


Deriv. A measure; also custom, rite, manner; probably from 
holding or continued practice. 


Syr. In Aph. to measure. Deriv. A measure. 


Eth. non, to follow; to go behind; Gr. azoovbew; that isy 
to hold to, or to press after. 

Deriv. The hinder part; the poop of a ship; behind. French cul. 

No, 2. Heb. 55>, to finish; to complete; to make perfect. 
Gr. zados. 

55, all; the whole; Gr. 640s, Eng. all, by the loss of the first 
letter ; but in Welsh oll, or oll ; and in Saxon al, gl, and geall. 

Ch. 553, to crown; to adorn. 

Pih. To perfect; to complete ; to comprehend ;-to embrace. 

Deritv. Comprehending; universality; a general rule, &c. 

Syr. \A5, to crown. Deriv. A crown ; all; every one. 

Sam. 2.2.4, as the Chaldee. 


Eth. nin, the same; also, to cover. 

Ar. \<S kalla, to be weary or dull; -to be languid; to tire; 
also, to crown; toshime. Deriv. All; dullness; heaviness. 

No. 3. Heb. X55, to hold; to restrain; to shut or confine; to 
check; Gr. xwivw; Sw. halla. 

Deriv. A place of confinement; Lat. caula. 

Ch. xd5, 755, "55, to hold; to restrain; also, to trust; to con« 
fide m, or rely on; to hope. (See No. 6.) Also, to finish; ‘to 
perfect ; also, to consume; to cause to fail. 

In Aph. To call; to cry out; to thunder; Gr. xatew; Lab 
calo; W. galw; Eng. to call; Lat. gullus, from crowing. 

Syr. \\5, to hold; to restrain ; to forbid; to deny. 

Deriv. all; a cork, bar, or bolt. 


Sam. 4-24, to hold, or restrain. 


Eth. nan, to hold, restrain, or prohibit. 

Deriv. Lat. alius; a fellow, or companion. 

Ar. \— kala, to keep; to preserve; to turn the face toward 
a thing and look repeatedly. Soin English, to behold. Also, to 
come to the end, as of life; also, to feed, to devour food; also, to 
abound in pasture ; also, to hinder, or detain; also, to look atten- 
tively ; also, to sprout; also, to take’ upon a pledge, or upon 
trust; supra, Chaldee. (See No. 6.) 

No. 4. Heb. 955, to finish; to consume; te bring to naught; 
to waste; to fail. (See No.8.) - 

No. 5. Ch. >5x, to eat; to consume; also, to take; to hold; to 
contain. In Aph. to feed; to give food; also, to call; to thunder; 
to roar, or bellow; also, to publish; to accuse; to defame. 

Heb. to eat; to consume. 


Sam. 24%, to eat. 

Syr. \o}; to publish ; to divulge, as a crime; to accuse. 

Eth. Anh, to suffice; as we say, it is well, Lat. valeo; also, to 
be or exist; that is, to be held, or to be fixed or permanent, to 


continue. 
Ar. to eat; to devour; to corrode; Lat. helluo. 


~- - = 


No. 6. Ar. \<>, wakala, to trust; to commit to another in 
confidence. (See No. 3.) 
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Eth. D7/\ wakal, with a prefix; to trust, as above. 

No. 7. -Heb. 55", to be able; to prevail; Lat. calleo; W. gallu; 
Eng. could. 

No. 8. Ch. 559, to digest; to consume. (No. 5.) 


Sd 


Ar. Ms, to collect; to tie; to bind; to unite; also, to divide, 


impel, or compel. ‘ This is the primary sense of the word, or 
rather of this root; to press; to strain; to urge, or impel; also, 
to extend. These verbs are different modifications of one radix; 
and hence the English hold, call, hollow, heal, hale; the Latin 
calo, caulis, calleo, callus; Greek xodaa, xadog, or xaddog; and a 
multitude of words in all the modern languages of Europe. 

The sense of holding, restraining, forbidding, hindering, and 
keeping, are too obvious to need any explanation. They are 
from straining. To this sense is nearly allied the sense of meas- 
uring, or ascertaining what is held or contained. That which is 
contained is all, the whole-that is comprehended, from the sense 
of extension. 

‘The signification of finishing or perfecting seems in a good 
sense, to be from that of soundness; a sense which is from 
stretching or strength. Or it may be from coming to the end, 
like finish and achieve, or from shutting, closing. And the sense 
of consuming, wasting, failing, may be from bringing to an end. 
In Latin, to conswme is to take all ;-and possibly this may be the 
sense of this verb. But the Arabic sense of failure would seem 
rather to be from holding, stopping, or coming to an end. 

The sense of eating may be from consuming, or taking apart ; 
but from some of the derivatives of No. 5, I am inclined to think 
the primary sense is to feed, to crowd, to stuff; the primary sense 
of the root applied to this particular act; for under the Chaldee 
root we find words which signify the nut of a species of oak, the 
Gr. wyvioc, and a collection or crowd of people, [Gr. oyAos,] both 
of which are from collecting or pressing together. 

The sense of seeing and looking is from reaching or casting and 
striking, or from holding or fixing the eyes on. 

The sense of trusting seems also to be that of holding to or 
resting on. The English hold in behold is from this root. 

The sense of calling, roaring, and thunder, is from impelling 
the voice or sound; a pressing, driving, or straining, applied to 
sound; like the Latin appello, from pello. Hence the sense of 
publishing, accusing, and defaming. 

The sense of sprouting, in the Arabic, is a shooting or pushing 
out, as in other cases; Lat. caulis. 

The sense of ability, power, strength, in No. 7, is from strain- 
ing, stretching, or holding, as in other words of the like sense. 
Hence Lat. calleo, to be skilled, and to be hard, callus. 

On this root 55 is probably formed 50, a word differently 
pointed in the Hebrew and Chaldee. This word signifies, in 
Hebrew, to pervert, to err, to be foolish or infatuated, to act 
foolishly. 

In Chaldee, to understand, know, or consider; to look or be- 
hold; to cause to understand; Rabbinic, to be ignorant; whence 
its derivatives, knowledge, wisdom, ignorance. These different 
significations may result from the different effects of the prefix 
on the original verb. 


In Syr. \\am (the same word) signifies to be foolish, or mad; 
to cause to know, or to give understanding; to- observe; to 
search or know thoroughly; to ask or seek to understand ; to 
discern or distinguish; also to err, to sin, to be foolish or 
perverse. ae 

In Sam. the same word signifies to look, and to be accustomed. 
See Castell, col. 2523. 

That 550 is formed on the same root with a different: prefix, is 
obvious and certain, from the correspondence of significations. 
This word in Hebrew signifies to understand, or know; to cause 


to understand; to be wise, or to act wisely ; corresponding with |, 


the Ch. 550 above; and being a mere dialectical orthography of 

the word. 

waste, scatter, and destroy; also, to cast, as fruit or offspring ; 

also, to prosper. ; 
Ch. to understand, and Ch. 5550, to complete, to finish ; also, 

to found, to lay the foundation. This is 555 with w prefixed. 
Syr. to found, to finish, to adorn. 


-- = 


Ar, \<>% shakala, to bind under the belly; to gird; to 


bind the feet; to fetter; to shackle; to form, or fashion; to be 
dubious, obscure, and intricate; to agree, suit, or answer to; to 


| hend; to hesitate; to be ignorant. Derivative, a shackle. 


It signifies, also, to deprive, strip, bereave; and to 
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be like; to have a beautiful form; to know, perceive, or compre- 


See 
Castell, col. 3750. 

To this root Castell refers the English skill; and it is certain 
the words correspond both in elements and in sense. Now, in 
the Gothic and Teutonic languages, the verbs corresponding to 
these Shemitic verbs, signify, in Saxon, scylan, to separate, to 
distinguish; Icelandic and Swedish, skiléa, to divide, separate, 
sever ; whence shield, that which separates, and hence defends; 
D. scheelen, to differ; schillen, to peel, or pare; whence scale and 
shell. To this root our lexicographers refer skill. The prefix in 
this word would seem to have the force of a negative, like L. ez. 
Now, is it possible to suppose that these words can-be formed 
from a common root? 

The sense of sin and folly is probably from wandering, devi- 
ating, as in delirium; and this is only a modification of the pri- 
mary sense of 55, to stretch or extend; that is, departure, sepa- 
ration. Or the w has, in these senses, the force of a negative. 

The sense of knowing, understanding, is usually or always 
from taking, holding, or extending to; as we say, I take -your 
meaning. In this application, these words would seem to be 
directly from the Eth. and Ch. 55, to be able; the Latin calléo, 
to be hard, and to know or be well skilled. That this word Sp5 
is from the same root as 53D, N55, 45, we know by the Samari- 


tan LAs: which signifies all, and which is a mere dialectical 
spelling of the Heb. and Ch. 5). 

« The sense of depriving and wasting, in the Hebrew, is from 
separation, the sense of the Gothic and Teutonic words; but it 
is to be noticed that this sense seems to imply throwing, as one 
mode of parting, and this is also the direct act of founding, laymg 
the foundation. 

When we turn our attention to the Arabic, new affinities. are 
disclosed. The first definition is, to bind, to gird, to shackle, and 
hence the English word. The radical sense of bind is to strain, 
the sense of hold. And here we arrive at the origin and primary 
sense of shall, should ; Saxon. scealan, to be obliged; that is, to 
be bound or constrained. Hence we see why the words scale, 
shell, and shall, are all written alike in Saxon, sceal ; for scale and 
shell are from peeling, or covering, binding. 

From this verb the Saxon has scyld, a crime, or guilt, Lat. 
scelus, and scyld, a shield. The German has the:same word in 
schuld, .guilt, culpability, debt ;. Dutch, schuld; Danish skulde, 
should, and scyld, a debt, a fault, a crime; Sw. skuld, the same. 
This word scyld, skuld, and schuld, is the English should, the 
preterit of the verb shall; and it-is the word used. in the Saxon, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, an 
Swiss. Lord’s Prayer, to express what is rendered in English 
debts; forgive us our debts. Here we see the primary sense of 
the word is to be held, or bound; hence, liable. The English 
word guilt may be from the same root, without a prefix; but 
whether it is or not, we observe the word expresses more than 
the English word debt, trespass, or offense; it comprehends the 
sense of fault, or sin, with that of being held or liable to answer 
or to punishment. Debt, in the modern use of the word, implies 
the latter, but not the former; trespass and offense imply the sin, 
but not the liability to answer. We have no English word that 
includes both senses except guzlt, and this seems to be hardly 
adequate to express the full sense of scyld. 

To account for the various significations of the same word, in 
different languages, and often in the same language, it is neces- 
sary to find the primary action expressed by the root; and in 
compound words it is necessary to observe or ascertain the differ- 
ent effects produced on the original word by the prefixes. Thus 
the verb inculpo, in ,Low Latin, signifies to excuse; but some 
modern writers .use inculpate in a directly different sense ; that 
is, to blame. 

In like manner impartible has two different significations ; that 
may be imparted; and in taw, not partible, or divisible. Such is 
the fact also with impassionate. 1 am persuaded a vast number 
of instances of similar diversities in“the application of prefixes, 
may be found in the Shemitic languages; and this will account 
for differences which otherwise seem utterly irreconcilable. 

We find in our mother tongue, that the same word: signifies to 
heal and to. conceal, Lat. celo; Saxon hal, health; helan, helan, 
to heal, to conceal; ge-helan, and ge-helan, to heal, and to con- 
ceal; Old English hele. Hence we see that the Englir’ heal and 
the Latin celo are the same word differently applied, but from a 
common signification, which is, to make strong or-fast, orto hold, 
from the sense of pressing. Or perhaps the Latin celo may have 
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this sense of holding, restraining ; and heal may rather be from 
making perfect. No. 2, supra. 

We may now also see the radical sense of holy; Saxon hal and 
ge-hal, whole, sound, safe; halig, holy; halgian, to hallow. If 
this word contains the sense of separation, or driving off, like 
Latin sacer, as it may, it is from shutting, confining, or restrain- 
ing intercourse. -But I am inclined to believe the primary sense 
of holy is sound, entire; coinciding with the radical sense of heal. 


CLOD, LAUDO, CLAUDO. 


In Welsh, clod is praise, from llod, a forcible utterance. This 
is the English loud, and Lat. laudo, which, with a prefix, becomes 
plaudo. In Welsh, llodz signifies to reach out, to crave, from 
the radical sense of llod, to thrust out or extend; but according 
to Owen, /lodi is from llawd, which signifies a shooting out, or a 
going onward, productiveness, a lad; and asan adjective, tending 
forward, craving, lewd; llodig, craving, brimming; JUlodineb, 
lewdness. Now, beyond all question, these words afe the Chal- 
dee, Syriac, Hebrew, and Samaritan 75", to beget; to bring 
forth ; to cause to be born; and asa noun, a-child of either sex, 
alad. The Arabians and Ethiopians use vau or waw, where the 


--- 


Hebrews use yod. The Arabic corresponding word is Ns wa- 


ladq, the Ethiopic OAL walada, to. beget, to bring forth. 

But this is not all. In Greek, the verb xJecw, a contraction 
of xieiduw, signifies to praise, to celebrate. Here we have pre- 
cisely the Welsh llod above, corresponding with the Latin laudo 
and plaudo. But the same Greek word ziew, xiedow, signifies to 
shut or make fast. This is the Latin cludo, claudo. The Saxons 
used / for the Greek x and the Latin c; and with these words 
accords the Saxon Alid, a cover; English, a lid; that which 
shuts or makes fast. That these words are all from one root, is 
a fact apparent beyond any reasonable doubt; nor is there the 
least difficulty in ascertaining the affinity, for the radical sense, 
to reach forward, to thrust, to strain, solves the whole mystery. 
To thrust, gives the sense of begetting and producing; to strain 
or throw out the voice, gives the sense of praise; dnd to thrust 
or press together, gives the sense of closing and making fast. In 
this manner, words, which at first view appear to have no cori- 
nection, will, when pursued through different languages, assimi- 
late and unite, not only without forced analogies, but in defiance 
of all preconceived opinions; and the reluctant mind is at last 
compelled’ to admit their identity. 

_ There is another set of words whose derivation from the same 
root is very certain, though perhaps.less obviqus. These are the 
Danish slutter, to shut, close, conclude, finish, determine ; slutter, 
a key-keeper, a jailer; Swedish sluta, claudere, obserare, to shut, 
or shut up, or end; slott, a castle; D. sleutel,a key ; slot, a lock, 
a castle, a conclusion; sluiten, to shut, lock, close, stop, con- 
clude; G. schloss, a lock; schliessen, to close, conclude, finish, 
fetter, shackle; schleuse, a sluice; D. sluts, id. Eng. sluzce, that 
is, which shuts or fastens; Low Latin, exclusa. See Spelman’s 
Glossary. These words are unequivocally formed from the root 
of cluudo, clausi, by the prefix s, just as the Welsh yslac, slack, 
loose, is formed on Ulac, and yspezliaw on yspail, spoil, and this 
on the root of peel. We observe all the Teutonic dialects use 
the dental ¢, as the final radical, except the German. The Latins 
use both the dental and a sibilant, claudo, clausi, clausus. 

If the Danish lyd, sound, Sw. lyda, to sound, is the same word 
as English loud, these words belong to this tamily. 


CRADLE. 


Another example. The English word cradle, Saxon cradel, is 
in Welsh cryd, a rocking, a ghsking: a cradle. In Welsh, the 
verbs erydu, crydiaw, crydian, signify to shake, to tremble. 
These correspond to the Irish creatham, to shake; Greek xoadcw, 
to shake, to swing. The Welsh verbs are by Owen deduced 
from rhyd, which signifies a moving. Now 7¥%; in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Ethiopic, signifies to shake or tremble. The same 


word in: Arabic; XS) signifies to thunder; to impress terror; to 
tremble; to shake. This coincides with the Latin rudo, to roar, 
to-bray ; and we know fromthe voice of the ass, that roughness 
or shaking. is an ingredient in the sense of this word. We know 
it also from rudis, one of the affinities of rudo. There is also in 
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Arabic, 5$,, which is rendered to run hither and thither; to 
move one way and the other; to tremble; to shake. In Hebrew 
37M signifies to tremble or shake, and to palpitate; in Syriac 
and Eth. to rub or scrape. This connects the word directly with 
cradle, through the Hebrew; and through the Syriac, with the 
Latin rado. Here again we find the sense of roughness or 
grating. Then turning to the Welsh, we ‘find grydiaw, which 
signifies to utter a rough sound; to shout, whoop, or scream ; 
grydwst, a murmur, from gryd, a shout, or whoop, and this from 
rhyd, the word above mentioned ; so that crydu, to shake, whence, 
cradle, is from the: same root as grydiaw, to shout, and this is the 
Italian gridare; Sp. and Port. gritar ; Saxon gredan ; Swedish 


grata; Danish greder ; Dutch kryten; German‘ greiten. This 
word in French is contracted, by the omission of the last radical, 
into crier for crider; whence, probably, we have very, W. cri, 
Hence we find that the sense df cry is to utter a rough sound; 
and this is connected with the braying of the ass, with shaking, 
trembling, and with roaring, murmuring, and thunder. The 


! connection, in this example, is so marked as to preclude all hesis 


tation as to the identity of the words. 

The Shemitic roots 373, DN, NN, and “7p, all, in somé of 
the languages of that stock, coincide in sense’and elements with 
the English grate, French gratter ; and if the first letter is a pre- 
fix, they would seem to unité with the Latin rado. But this isa 
point I would not undertake to determine. 

One fact more. The Welsh cri, above mentioned, signifies a 
cry; and as an adjective, rough, raw. Now, this coincides with 
the Latin crudus, in sense; and crudus with the Welsh cryd, 
above mentioned. 

The Dan. brygger, Eng. to brew, are probably connected with 
break, with freckle, and with rougk. So, under this root, the 
Welsh grediuw, signifies'to heat, scorch, parch; whence greidyll, 
a griddle, from grazd, that shoots in rays; heat, ardency, from 
gra, that shoots, or rises, as the nap or frieze of cloth. The latter 
is probably a contracted word, of the same family, but hot the 
root, as Owen supposes. But the radical sense implies a shaking, 
agitation, and roughness. 
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MEET, METE, MEASURE 


Saxon. — Meatan, to put, to place; Fr. mettre, It. metiere, Sp. 
and Port. meter, Lat. mitto. 

Matan, metan, to find, to meet, or meet with; to paint; to 
dream; to measure, to mete, Lat. metior, metor, Gr. neroem, we- 
toor, Lat. mensus, with a casual 7, that is, mesus, Fr. mesure. 

Ametan, gemetan, to meet, to find, to measure. 

Gemeting, gemetung, a meeting. 

Gemet, gemete, fit, suitable, Eng. meet ; also, painted or por- 
trayed. 

' Gemetegan, gemetian, to moderate; gemetlic, moderate, modest. 

Mete, measure, mode, Lat. modius, modus. 

Meter, measure in verse, meter [not metre.] 

Metere, an inventor, a painter. 

Mete, middling, [mediocris,] modest, moderate, 

Mot, gemot, a meeting, a council. 

Witena-gemot, a council of wise men. 

Motian, to meet, especially for debate. Eng. to moos. 

Gornic. — Motyan, gamotyan, to meet, to find. 

Mota, a place for the receipt of toll or customs. 

Dutcu. — Ontmoeten, to meet, to encounter. 

Meeten, and toemeeten, to measure. 

Meeter, a measurer, 

Gemoeten, to meet ; gemoet, a meeting. 

German. — Mass, measure, meter ; masse, moderation. 

Messen, vermessen, to measure ; messer, a megsurer. 

Gemass, measure ; also, conformable, suftable ; Eng. meet, suite 
able; German gemdssigt, temperate, moderate. 

Swepisu.— Mota, to meet, to fall on, to come to, to happen. 
[This is the sense of finding ] 

Mote, a meeting. 

Mot, and emot, toward, against; as in moista, to stand againal, 
to resist. ; 

Mata, to measure; matt, measure, meter, mode. 

Mattelig, moderate, middling, frugal, temperate. 

Mutta, to be sufficient, to satisfy, to cloy. 

DanisH.— Moder, to meet, to convene ; mdde or mode, & méek 
ing ; mod, contrary; opposite, against, to, toward, for, on, by; 
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aside, abreast, as in modsetter, to set against, to oppose; mod- 
siger, to say against, to contradict ; modvind, a contrary wind. 

Moed, moden, ripe, mellow, mature. [Qu. Lat. matis. | 

Mode, manner, fashion. {Probably from the Latin.}. 

Maade, measure, form, style of writing, way, mode, manner, 
fashion. [This is the native Danish word corresponding to. the 
Lat. madus.] 

Maadelig,, moderate, temperate. ; ; 

Mat, enough, sufficient ; metter, to satisfy, or sate, to glut. 

From the same root are the G. mit, D. met, mede, Sy. and Dan. 
med, Gr. weta, signifying with. ; 

By the first signification.of the Saxon matan, or metan, we find 
that this word, which is the English meet, is also the French 
mettre, and Lat. mitto, the sense of which: is to throw or send, to 
put, to lay: .Meet is only a modification of the same sense, to 
come to, to fall, to reach, hence to find; as we say, to fall an. 

The sense of painting or portraying is peculiar to the Saxon. 
Iam not confident that this sense is from finding ; but we ob- 
serve that metcre is rendered an inventor and a painter. The 
sense of paint, then, may be, to find out, to devise or contrive. 

The sense of dreaming is also peculiar to the Saxon. The 
sense may be to devise or imagine, or it may be to rove, as in 
some other words of like ‘signification. If so, this sense will 
accord with the Syriac ,\Xo, infra. 


The other significations present no difficulty. To meet is to 
come to, to reach in proceeding or in extending; hence to-find. 
The primary sense of measure is to extend, to stretch to the full 
length or size of a thing. 

Meet, fit, suitable, like par, peer, pair, is from extending or 
reaching to. So swit is from the Latin scquor, through the 
French, to follow, to press or reach toward. See par, under, 842) 
supra. 

The English meet and mete appear to be from the Saxon dia- 
lect, but moot from the Gothic. 

Let it be remarked that the Saxon meet and‘mete'are united in 
the same orthography; and in the Dutch the orthography is not 
very different; ontmoeten, gemoeten, to meet, and mecten, to 
‘measure. Not so in the other languages.. 

In German, mass is measure, and messen, to measure ;. but the 
sense of mect does not occur. Yet that mass is the same word as 
mect, fit, varied only in dialect, appears from this, that gemdss, 
with a prefix, is suitable, answering to the English mect. 

The Swedish and Danish words follow the @othic orthography ; 
Swedish mdta, to meet, to fall on, to come to, to happen. These 
significations give the sense of finding, and are closely allied to 
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the senses of the Arabic verb Xo madda, infra. 


The Danish verb is méder, to meet; but im both the Swedish 
and Danish, the sense of measure is expressed by a different 


orthography. Sw. mata, to measure; matt, measure; Dan. 
maade, measure, mode. In these two languages we find also the 
sense of sufficiency, and to satisfy. See infra, the Ar. \ and 
Heb. and Ch. xxn. 


But in these Gothic dialects, there is one application of meet- 
ing, which deserves more particular notice. In-Swedish, mot 
and emot is a preposition of the same signification as the English 
against. It is rendered toward, against. So in Danish, med is 
contrary, opposite, against, to, toward, by, aside, abreast. This 
preposition is the simple verb, without any addition of letters, 
prefix or suffix. We hence learn that the sense of such prepo- 
sitions ‘is a meeting or coming to, which gives the sense of to or 
toward ; but when one meets another in front, it gives the sense 
of opposition, or eontrary direction. This coming to or meeting 
may be for a friendly purpose, and hence in one’s favor, like for 
in English. Thus in Danish, * Guds godhed mod os,” God’s 
goodness or mercy toward us, In other cases, mod signifies 
against, and implies counteraction or opposition; as modgzft, an 
antidote; modgang, adversity. So for, in English, signifies to- 
Jobin or in favor of; and also opposition and negation, as in 

rbid. 

In the Danish we find moed, moden, ripe, mnuture. We shall 


see this sense in the Chaldee xu. The sense is, to reach, ex- 
tend, or come to. 

The Latin modus is from this root, and, by its orthography, it 
seems to have been received from the Gothic race. The sense is 
measure, limit, from extending, or comprehending. This, then, 


‘freeing, discharging. 


-I was in prison, and ye came to me.” 


becomes the radix of miany words which express limitation or 
restraint, as moderate, modest, modify; a sense directly contrary 
to that of the radical verb., 

This. leads us a step further. In Saxon, Gothic, and other 
northern languages, mod, moed, signifies-mind, courage, spirit, 
anger, whence English moody. The primary sense is an ad- 
vancing or rushing forward, which expresses mind, or intention; 
that-is, a-setting or stretching fotward, and also spirit, anima- 
tion, heat, and, lastly, anger. So the Latin animus gives rise to 
animosity; and the Greek jevos, mind, signifies also strength, 
force, vehemence, and anger. Mania is from the same radical 
sense. 

Let us now connect this root, or these roots, with the Shemitic 
languages. 

In Hebrew and Chaldee, 3379 signifies to measure} 170, 2 
measure. ‘This coincides with the Latin metior, and Gr. wetoew, 
as well-as with the Saxon, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish, which 
all write the word with a dental, but the German is mass. 


In Syriac, .\o mad, signifies to escape, to get free; that is, to 


depart, a modification of the sense of extending in the Arabic. 
A derivative in Syriac: signifies a duty, toll, or tribute; and we 
have seen in the Gothic, that mota is a toll-house. It may be 
from measuring, that is, a portion, or perhaps income, 

This word in Arabic, Xo madda, signifies, 


1. To stretch or extend, to draw out, to make or be long, to 
delay or give time, to forbear, to bring forth. To extend is the 
radical sense of measure. . 

2. To separate, or-throw off or out; to secern, secrete, or dis- 
charge. Hence to become matter or sanies, to produce pus, to 
maturate. Here we have the origin of the word matter, in the 
sense of pus. It is an excretion, from throwing out, separating, 
Here we have the sense of the Latin 
mitto, emitio. 

3. To assist, to supply. ‘This sense is probably from coming 
to, that is, to approach or visit. ‘I was sick, and ye visited me. 
‘ Matth. xxv. 

This application coincides with the English meet, but particu- 
larly with the Swedish and Danish sense of the word. 

4. To make thin, to attenuate; probably from stretching. 

Among the Arabic nouns formed under this root, we find a 
measure, or modius, showing that this verb is the same as the 
Chaldee and Hebrew; we find also matter, or pus, and lenity. 
Qu. Lat. mitis. 

In Chaldee, XD” or NLM signifies to come to, to happen, to 
reach, [to meet,] to be ripe or mature, to cause to come, to bring 
or produce. The first sense gives that of finding, and the latter 
gives that of maturing, and we observe that matter, or pus, is 
from the Arabic uo madda, and the sense of mature, from the 
Chaldee No” meta. Yet in the use of maturate, from the Latin 
maturo, we connect the words; for to maturate is to ripen, and to 
generate matter. 

In Syriac, this’ verb signifies the same as the Chaldee, to 
come to; and also to be strong, to prevail; that is, to strain or 
stretch, the radical sense of power. 

In Hebrew, 8¥% has the sense of the foregoing verb in the 
Chaldee ; to find, to come to, to happen. 

In Chaldee, this verb signifies to find, and to'be strong, to 
prevail; hence, both in Hebrew and Chaldee, to be- sufficient. 
Here we see the Danish and Swedish metter, and mdatta, to be 
sufficient. This is also meet, dialectically varied. ; 

In Syriac, also, this verb signifies to be strong or powerful; 
also in Pah. to bring or press out, to defecate, which sense unites 
this word with the Heb. 7, to press, to squeeze. - In Ethiopic, 
this verb signifies to come, to happen, to cause to come, to bring 
in, to bring forth. Now, it is evident that Nw, and the Chaldee 
xbid) are dialectical forms of the same word; the former coin- 
ciding with the German mass in orthography, but with the other 
languages in signification. 

In Chaldee, yx signifies the middle, and, as a verb, to set in 
the middle, to pass the middle; in Syriac, to be divided in the 
middle. Qu. Is not this a branch of the family of meet? 

In Chaldee, 372% amad, to measure, is evidently from 74> with 
a prefix or formative &, This word, in Syriac, signifies, like the 
simple verb, to escape, to be liberated. In Pac'.to liberate. 
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fn Arabic, this verb Xo} amida, signifies to be terminated, 


to end ; whence the noun, an end, limit, termination, Latin meta ; 
which, Ainsworth informs us, signifies, in a metaphorical sense, a 
limit. The fact is the reverse; this is its primary and literal 
sense, and that of a pillar and goal are particular appropriations 
of that sense. 

In Hebrew, 705 signifies a cubit, a measure of length. 

The same in the Rabbinic, from 7/2, with a prefix. 

In Chaldee, this verb signifies to be contracted, to shrink. 

Is not this sense from 7, measure, modus; a limit, or a 
drawing? é 

That the Shemitic words, 3772, NO, NZ and 458, are words 
of the same stock with meet, mete, Lat. metior, there can be no 
doubt; but it is not easy to understand why the different signifi- 
cations of meeting and measuring should be anited in one word, 
in the Saxon language, when they are expressed by very differ- 
ent words in the Shemitic, and in most of the Teutonic languages. 
We know, indeed, that in German a sibilant letter is often used, 
in words which are written with a dental in all the other kindred 
languages. But in this case, the German mass, measure, must 
coincide with 7, as must the Swedish mafa, and Dan. maade, 
and the Saxon metan, Dutch gemoeten, Goth. motyan, Sw. mdta, 
Dan. méder, with the Chaldee 8079, but not with the word XX 

It may not be impossible nor improbable that all these words 
are from one stock or radix, and that the different orthographies 
and applications are dialectical changes of that root, introduced 
among different families or races of men, before languages were 
reduced to writing. 

In the Latin mensus, from metior, the n is probably casual, the 
original being mesus, as in the French mesure. I have reason 
to think there are many instances of this insertion of z before d 
and s. 

From this exhibition of words and their significations, we may 
fairly infer the common origin of the following words. Lat. 
mitto, French mettre, English meet, to come to, meet, fit, and mete, 
to measure, Lat. metior, metor, Gr. wetoov, wetgew, Lat. mensura, 
Fr. mesure, Eng. measure, Lat. modus, mode, Sax. and Goth. 
mod, mind, anger; whence moody, Eng. moot, Lat. maturus, ma- 
ture, and Eng. matter. 

In Welsh, madu signifies to cause to proceed; to send; [Lat. 
mitto ;] to suffer to go off; to render productive; to become 
beneficial; and méd signifies what proceeds or goes forward, 
hence what is good; and mad, the adjective, signifies proceeding, 
advancing, progressive, good or beneficial. This word, then, 
affords a clear proof of the radical sense of good. We have like 
evidence in the English éetter, best, and im prosperity, which is 
from the Greek rrovogeow, to advance. 

In Welsh also we find madrez, matter, pus; madruw, to dissolve, 
to putrefy, to become pus. That these words are from the same 
root asthe Arabic Xo supra, I think to be very obvious; and 
here we observe that the Welsh have one important sense de- 
rived from the root, that of good, which occurs in none of the 
other languages. But the primary sense is the same as that of 
the other significations, to go forward, to advance ; hence to pro- 
mote interest or happiness. Here we have undeniable evidence 
that the sense of good, Welsh mad, and the sense of matter. pus, 
proceed from the same radix. 


LEGO. 


The Greek Zeyw is rendered, to speak or say ; to tell, count, or 
number; to gather, collect, or choose; to discourse; and to lie 
down. This last definition shows that this word is the English 
lie and lay ; and from this application, doubtless, the Latins had 
their lectus, a bed ; that is, a spread, a lay. 

The Latin lego, the same verb, is rendered to gather; to 
choose ; to read, to steal, or collect by stealing; and the phrase 
legere oram signifies to coast, to sail along a coast; legere vela, 
is to furl the sails; /egere halitum, to take breath; legere littus, 
to sail close to the shore; legere milites, to enlist or muster sol- 
diers; legere pugno, to strike, perhaps to lay on with the fist. 

It would seem, at first view, that such various significations 
¢an not proceed from one radix. But the fact that they do is 
indubitable. The primary sense of the root must be to throw, 
strain, or extend, which in this, as in almost all cases, gives the 
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sense of speaking. The sense of collecting, choosing, gathering, 
is from throwing, or drawing out, or separating by some such 
act; or from throwing together. The sense of lying down is 
probably from throwing one’s self down. The sense of reading, 
in Latin, is the same as that of speaking, in the Greek, unless 11 
may be from collecting, that 1s, separating the letters, and uniting 
them in syllables and words; for in the primitive mode of writing, 
diacritical pomts were not uscd. But probably the sense of 
reading 1s the same as in speaking. ' 

The phrases legere oram, legere littus, in Latin, may coincide 
with that of our seamen, to stretch or lay along the shore or 
coast, or to hug the land; especially if this word lay, in Sanscrit, 
signifies to cling, as I have seen it stated in some author, but for 
which I can not vouch If this sense is attached to the word, it 
proves it closely allied to the L. ligo, to bind. 

That the sense of throwing, or driving, 1s contained in this 
word, 1s certain from its derivatives. Thus, in Greek, anodeywu 
signifies to select, to collect; and also to reject, to repudiate, and 
to forbid; which imply throwing, thrusting away. 

Now, if throwing, sending, or driving, is the primary sense, 
then the Latin lego, to read, and lego, legure, to send, are radi- 
cally the same word; the inflections of the verb being varied, 
arbitrarily, to designate the distinct applications, just as in pello, 
appello, appellere, to drive, and appello, appellare, to call. 

And here it may be worth a moment’s consideration, whether 
several words with prefixes, such as slay, flog, and the Latin 
plico, W. plygu, are not formed on the root of lay, that is, lag or 
lak. The sense of slay, Sax. slagan, slean, is properly to strike, 
to beat; hence, in Saxon, * Hig slogon heora wedd,”’ they slew 
their league, or contract; that is, they struck a bargain. It 
signifies also to throw, as to slag one into prison ; also, to fall; to 
set or lay. The sense of killing is derivative from that of strik- 
ing, a striking down. 

Flog, Lat. fligo, signifies, primarily, to rush, drive, strike, Eng. 
to lick ; and, if formed on the root of lay, is precisely the popular 
phrase, to lay on. 

If plico is formed with a prefix on lay or its root, it must have 
been originally pelico, that is, belico, belay. Then, to fold would 
be to lay on or close; to lay one part toanother. Now, this word 
is the Welsh plygu, to fold, which Owen makes to be a compound 
of py and lly. The latter word must be a contraction of lyg. 

We know that the word reply is from the French repliquer, the 
Latin replico. Now, to reply is not to fold back, but to send 
back, to throw back, as words, or an answer; and this gives the 
precise sense of lay, to throw, to send, which must be the sense 
of the radical word. 

It is no inconsiderable evidence of the truth of my conjecture, 
that we constantly use the phrase to lay on, or lay to, as synony- 
mous with ply, a word belonging to this family. To pledge, 
another of this family, is to lay down, to deposit; and the pri- 
mary sense of play, Saxon plegan, Dan. leger, Sw. leka, is to 
strike or drive. 

In Welsh, lluciaw signifies to throw, fling, cast, or dart; to 
pelt; to drift; from llu¢, a darting, a flash, glance, or sudden 
throw; hence lluced, lightning. JLlug signifies, also, that breaks, 
or begins to open; a gleam, a breaking out in blotches; the 
plague. Llwg signifies, also, that is apt to break out, that is 
bright, a tumor, eruption. These words coincide with English 
light, Lat. luceo; the primary sense of which is to throw, shoot, 
or dart; and these words all contain the elements of log and 


Jling. 
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In Welsh, Uycu signifies to fall flat, to lie extended, or to squat. 
This is evidently allied to day and lie. 

These senses agree also with that of luck, to fall, or come sud- 
denly ; that is, to rush or drive along. 

In Russ. vlagayu is to lay, or put in; equivalent to the German 
evnlegen. 

The Latin fluo 1s contracted from flugo; and the radical sense: 
of flow is the same as that of light. So the river far, in Europe, 
is doubtless from the. same source as the Oriental “1, to shine, 
whence air. And 7), which, in Hebrew, signifies to flow as 
water, as well as to shine, chiefly signifies, in Chaldee and Syriac, 
to shine. 

To show the great importance, or rather the absolute necessity, 
of ascertaining the primary sense ‘of words, in order to obtain 
clear ideas of the sense of ancient authors, more particularly of 
difficult passages in dead languages, let the reader attend ta the 
following remarks. 

In commenting on certain parts of Isaiah xxviii. Lowth oh- 
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serves, ‘in his Preliminary Dissertation, the difficulty of deter- 
mining the meaning of Mtn, in verse 15th. In our version, as 
mm others, it is rendered agreement ; but, says Lowth,. * the word 
means no such thing in any part of the Bible, except in the 18th 
verse following; nor can the lexicographers give any satisfactary 
account of the word in this sense.” Yet he agrees with Vitringa, 
that in these passages it must have this signification. The dif- 
ficulty, it seems, has arisen from not understanding the primary 
sense of seeing, for the verb cata signifies to see; and as a 
noun the word signifies sight, Vision ; and so it is rendered in the 
Latin version annexed to Vanderhooght’s Bible. The Seventy 
render it by ovréyxn, a covenant or leagne; and they are fol- 
lowed by the moderns. ‘Nous avons zntelligence avec le s¢- 
pulchre:” French. ‘Noi habbiam fatta lega col sepulcro:” 
Italian of Diodati. 

Parkhurst understands the word to signify, to fasten, to settle, 
and he cites 2 Sam. xx. 9, 17, ‘¢ Joab took Amasa by the beard.” 
Here the sense is obvious; and from this and other passages, we 
may infer with. certainty, that the radical sense is to reach to, or 
to seize, hold, or fiz.. If the sense is to reach to, then it accords 
with covenant, conveniens, coming to; if the sense is to fix, or 
fasten, then it agrees with league, Lat. ligo, and with pact, 
pactum, from pango, to make fast; all from the sense of exten- 
sion, stretching, straining. Hence the meaning of fn, the 
breast; that is, the firm, fixed, strong. part. And if the English 
gaze is the same word, which is not improbable, this determines 
the appropriate sense of seeing, in this word, to be to fix, or to 
look.or reach with the eye fixed. 

But we have other and decisive evidence of the primary signi- 
fication of this word.in the obvious, undisputed meaning of 1m&, 
the same word with a prefix, which signifies to catch, or lay hold 
on; to. seize; hence behind, following, as if attached to: and 
hence drawing out in time, to delay. 
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‘Now, it is not4mprobable that the Arabic jl hauza, may be 


a word of the same stock; and this signifies, among other senses, 
to collect, contract, or draw together, to accumulate, to have in- 
tercourse or commerce with another. The latter sense would 
give nearly the signification of the Hebrew word. 

Lexicographers are often embarrassed to account for the differ- 
ent signification_of words that are evidently derived from the 
same root. Thus, in Hebrew, 1D is rendered to sing; to look, 
behold, or observe; and to rule; and its derivatives, a ruler, a 
wall, the navel-string, a chain or necklace, &c. How can a 
word signify to rule, and to sing, and to look? Nothing can be 
more easy or natural: The sense is, in both cases, to stretch or 
strain, toreach. To sing is to strain the voice; to rule is to re- 
strain men. and to sée‘is. to reach; or to hold in view. 

In Latin,sero signifies to sow, to plant, to beget, to spread; 
consero, to ‘sow, and to elose or join; desero, to leave off, to de- 
sert; assero, to plant by or near, and to assert, affirm, and pro- 
nounce ; dissero, to discourse ; insero, to insert, to implant ; resero, 
to unlock, to open, to: disclose. Desero; to desert, Ainsworth 
says, is & compound of de and sero, “ut sit desertum quod non 
serifur nec colitur.’’ And dissero he supposes must be a meta- 
phorical use of the word. Now, on the principles I have un- 
folded,- nothing is easier than an explanation of these words. 
The sense of sero is to throw, to thrust ; its literal sense is applied 
to sowing and planting; consero is to thrust or drive together; 
desero is to throw from; assero is to throw in words, or to throw 
out, as in appello ; dissero is'to throw words or arguments, with 
the sense of spreading,-expatiating ; insero is to:throw or thrust 
in; resero is to throw or drive from, hence to unlock or-ppen. 


It is by resorting to the primary jdea of--words, that we are‘ 


able to explain applications, apparently, or in fact, diverse and 
even contrary. A’ very common example of this contrariety 
occurs in words which signify to guard or defend. For instance, 
the Latin arceo one to drive off, and to protect, secure, hold, 
restrain, or keep from departing or escaping ; two senses directly 
opposite. This is extremely natural; for arceo signifies to thrust 
off, repel, drive back; and this act defends the person or object 
attacked. Or if we suppose the sense of straining to be anterior 
to that of repulsion, which is not improbable, then the act of 
straining or holding produces both effects; to repel or stop what 
advances to assault, and protect what is inclosed or assaulted. 
The words guard and warren present a similar application of the 

imary idea; and all languages which I haye examined furnish 

ultitude of similar examples. 


‘many modern verbs are formed on nouns; as, to pr 


These examples illustrate the utility of extensive researches in 
language; as all cognate languages throw light on each other; 
one language often retaining the radical meaning of a word which 
the others have lost. Who, for instance, that is acquainted onl 
with the English use of the verb to have, would suspect that this 
word and happen are radically one,'and that the primary sense js 
to fall or rush, hence to fall on and seize? ;Yet nothing is more 
certain. Inthe Spanish language the senses of both verbs are 
retained in haber ; and the Welsh hapiaw gives us the true origi- 
nal signification. 

“In like manner the primary sense of venio, in Latin, can not be 
certainly determined, without resorting to other words, and to 
kindred languages. In Latin, the word signifies to come or 
arrive ; but in Spanish, venida, from venir, the Latin venio, sig- 
nifies not only a coming or arrival, but an attack in fencing. 
Venio coincides in origin with the English find ; Saxon findan ; 
German and Dutch finden, to find, to fall or light on; Danish 
finder } Swedish, finna, to find, to discover, to meet, to strike 
against, [offendere.] The primary sense of venio, then, is not 
merely to come or arrive, but to rush or move with a driving 
force; and this sense is applicable to coming or going. 

That the primary sense is to fall or rush, we have evidence in 
the Latin ventus, and English wind, both from the root of this 
verb. We have still further evidence in the word venom, which 
in Welsh is gwenwyn; gwen, white, and gwyn, rage, smart, 
whence gwynt, wind. Venom is that which frets or excites a 
raging pain. Hence we may infer that Latin venor, to hunt, to 
chase, is of the same family; and so is venia, leave, or leave to 
depart, or a departure, a leaving, coinciding in signification with 
leave. 

The latter word, venia, proves another fact, that the primary 
sense of venio is, in general, to move in any direction, and that 
the Latin sense, to come, is a particular appropriation of that 
sense. 

In ascertaining the primary sense of words, it is often useful or 
nécessary to recur to the derivatives. Thus the Latin ledo is 
rendered to hurt ; but, by adverting to allido, -elido, and collido, 
we find that the original signification is to strike, hit, or dash 
against. Hurt, then, is the secondary sense; the effect of the 
primary action expressed by the verb. 

So the Latin rapio, to seize, does not give the sense of rapidus, 
rapid; but the sense of the latter proves the primary sense of 
rapio to be to rush, and in its application, to rush on and seize 

These examples will be sufficient to show how little the affini- 
ties of language have been understood. Men have been generally 
satisfied with a knowledge of the appropriate sense of words, 
without examining from what visible or physical action, or pri- 
mary sense, that particular application has been derived. Hence 
the obscurity that still rests on the theory of language. It has 
been supposed that each word, particularly each verb, has an 
original specific sense, or application, distinct from every other 
verb. We find, however, on a close examination and compari- 
son .of the same word in different languages, that the fact is 
directly the reverse; that a verb expressing some action, in a 
general sense, gives rise to various appropriate senses, or partic- 
ular applications. And in the course of my researches, J have 
been’ struck with the similarity of manner in which different 
‘nations have appropriated derivative and figurative senses. For 
example, all nations, as far as my researches extend, agree -in 
expressing the sense of justice and right by straightness; and sin, 
iniquity, wrong, by a deviation from a straight line or course. 
Equally remarkable is the simplicity of the analogies in language, 
and the small number of radical significations; so small, indeed, 
that I am persuaded the primary sense of all the verbs in any 
language may be expressed by thirty or forty words. 

We can not, at this period of the world, determine, in all cases, 
which words are primitive, and which are derivative; nor whether 
the verb or the noun is the original word. Mons. Gebelin, in his 
Monde Primitif, maintains that the noun is the root of all other 
words. Never was a greater mistake. That some nouns ma 
have been formed before the verbs with which they are connected, 
is possible; but, as languages are now constructed, it is demon- 
strably certain, that the verb is the radix or stock from which 
have sprung most of the nouns, adjectives, and other parts of 
speech belonging to each family. This.is the result of all my 
researches into the origin of languages. We find, indeed, that 
‘ etice from 
practice ; but the noyn is derived from qa Greek verb. So we use 
wrong as a verb, from the adjective wrong; but the latter is pri- 
marily a participle of the verb to wring. ‘Indeed, a large part of 
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all nouns were originally particles or adjectives, and the things 

which they denote were named from: their qualities. So pard, 

ardus, is from 775 barad, hail; and the animal so named from 
his spots, as if sprinkled with hail, from the sense of separation or 
scattering. Crape, the Fr. crépe, is from créper, to crisp. Sight 
signifies, primarily, seen; it being the participle of seon, con- 
tracted from sigam Draught is the participle of drazo, that 
which is drawn, or the act of drawing; thought is the participle 
of think. 

As the verb is the principal radix of other words, and as the 
proper province of this part of speech is to express action, almost 
all the modifications of the primary sense of the verb may be 
comprehended in one word, to move. 

The principal varieties of motion or action may be expressed 
by the following verbs. 

1. To drive, throw, thrust, sénd, urge, press. 
2. To set, fix, lay. But these are usually from thrusting, or 
throwing down. 

3. To strain, stretch, draw; whence holding, binding, 
strength, power, and often health. 

4. To turn, wind, roll, wander. 
5. To flow, to blow, to rush. 

6. To open, part, split, separate, remove, scatter. 

7. To swell, distend, expand, spread. 

8. To stir, shake, agitate, rouse, excite. 

9. To shoot, as a plant; to grow; allied to No. 1. 
10. To break, or burst; allied sometimes to No. 3. 
11. To lift, raise, elevate ; allied to No. 9. 

12. To flee, withdraw, escape; to fly ; often allied to No, I. 

13. To rage; to burn; allied to Nos. 7 and 8, 

14. To fall; to fail; whence fading, dying, &c. 

15. To approach, come, arrive, extend, reach. “This is usually 
the sense of gaining. No. 34. 

16. To go, walk, pass, advance; allied to No. 6. 

17. To seize, take, hold; sometimes allied to No. 31. 

18. To strike; to beat; allied to No. 1. ‘ 

19. To swing; to vibrate. No. 29. 

20. To lean; to incline; allied to the sense of wandering, or 
departing. | ; 

21. To rub, scratch, scrape; often connected with driving, 
and with roughness. 

22. To swim ; to float. r 

23. To stop, cease, rest; sometimes, at least, from straining, 
holding, fastening. 

24. To creep; to crawl; sometimes connected with scraping. 

25. To peel, to strip, whence spoiling. 

26. To leap, to spring; allied to Nos. 9 and 1. 

27. To bring, bear, carry ; in some instances connected with 
producing, throwing out. 

28. To sweep. 

29. Tohang. No. 19. 

30. To shrink, or contract; that is, to draw. See 

31. To run; to rush forward; allied to No. 1. 

32. To put on or together; to unite; allied to Nos. 1 and 3. 

33. To knit, to weave. 

,34. To gain, to win, to get. See Ne. 15. 

These and a few more verbs express the literal sense of all the 
primary roots. But it must be remarked that all the foregoing 
significations are not distinct. So far from it, that the whole 
may be brought under the signification of a very few words. 
The English words to send, throw, thrust, strain, stretch, draw, 
drive, urge, press, embrace the primary sense of a great part of 
all the verbs in every language which I have examined. Indeed, 
it must be so, for ihe verb is certainly the root of most words; 
and the verb expresses motion, which always implies the appli- 
cation of force. 

Even the verbs which signify to, holu or stop, in most instances 
at least, if not in all, denote, primarily, to strain or restrain by 
exertion of: force ; and to lie. is, primarily, to throw down, to lay 
one’s self down. So that intransitive verbs are rarely exceptions 
to the general remark above made, that all verbs primarily ex- 
press motion or exertion of force. The substantive verb has 
more claims to be an exception than any other; for this usually 
denotes, 1 think, permanence or continued bemg; but the pri- 


See No. 16. 


No. 3. 


sense of this verb may perhaps be to set or fiz; and verbs, 


having this sense often express extension in time or duration. So 
tecvw, in Greek, is to stretch, but the same word ¢eneg, in Latin, 
is to hold; hence continuance. 

Let us now attend td the radical sense of some of the most 
epmmon verbs. . 
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Speaking, calling, crying, praying, utterance of sounds, is usu- 
ally from the sénse of driving or straining. Thus, in Latin, 
appello and compello, though of a different conjugation from péllo, 
depello, impello, are trom the same root; and although the Latin 
repello does not sipznify to recall, yet the corresponding word in 
Italian, rappellate, and the French rappeler, signify to recall, and 
henée the English mpeal. Hence also peal, either of a bell or of 
thunder. This is the Greek fatiw, and probably mei2w is from 
the same root. The sense of striking is found in the Greck verb, 
and so it is in the Latin loquor, English clock. But in general, 
speaking, in all its modifications, is the straining, driving, or im- 

ulse of sounds. Sometimes the sense coincides more exactly 
with that of breaking or bursting. 

Singing is a oriving or straining of the voice ; and we apply 
strain to a passage of music, and to a course of speaking. 

I am not confident that I can refer the sensation of hearing to 
any visible action. Possibly it may sometimes be from striking, 
hitting, touchinne But we observe that hear is connected in 
origin with ear as the Latin audio is with the Greek vous. oto, 
the ear; whence it appears probable that the verb to heur is 
formed from the name of the ear, and the ear is from some verb 
which signifies to shoot or extend, for it signifies a limb. 

The primary sense of seeing is commonly to extend tv, to 
reach; as it be to reach with the eye. Hence the use «/ be- 
hold, for the radical sense of hold is to strain; and hence 4s sig- 
nification in beholden, held, bound, obligated. See the verb Sre, 
in the Dictionary. 

The sense of look may be somewhat different from that of sve. 
It appears, in some instances, to have for its primary significaticn, 
to send, throw, cast ; that is; to. send or cast the eye or. sight. 

The primary sense of feeling is to touch, hit, or strike; and 
probably this is the sense of taste. 

Yonder and astonishment are usually expressed by some word 
that signifies to stop or hold. Hence the Latin miror, to wonder, 
is the Armoric miret, to stop, hold, hinder; coinciding with the 
English moor, and Spanish amarrar, to moor, as a ship. 

To begin is to come, or fall on; to thrust on. We “ave a 
familiar example in the Latin incipio, in and capio ; for capio is 
primarily to fall or rush on and seize. See Beatin, in the Dic- 
tionary. 3 

Attempt is expressed by straining, stretching, asin Latin tento. 
See Assay and Essay. ip . 

Power, strength, and the corresponding verb, to be able, are 
usually expressed by straining, stretching, and this is the radical 
sense of ruling or governing. Of this the [atin rego is an 
example, which gives rectus, right, that is, stretched, straight. 

Care, as has been stated, is usually from straining, that is, a 
tension of the mind.. : g 

Thinking is expressed by setting. To think is to set or fix or 
hold in the mind. It approaches to the sense of suppose, Latin 
suppono- 

4nd under this word, let us consider the various applications 
of the Latin puto. The simple verb puto is rendered to prune, 
lop, or dress, as vines; that is, according to Ainsworth, putum, 
z. €. purum reddo, purgo, by which I understand him to mean, 
that putum is either a change of purum, or used for it; a most 
improbable supposition, for the radical letters ¢ and r are rot com- 
mutable. Puto is rendered, also, to make even, clear, adjust, or 
cast up accounts;-also to think or consider} to suppose; to de- 
bate. Its compounds are amputo, to cut off, prune, amputate, to 
remove ; computo, to compute, to reckon, to think or deem; dis- 
puto, to make clear, to adjust or settle, to dispute or debate, to 
reasons imputo, to impute, to ascribe or lay to, to place to ac. 
count; reputo, to consider, to revolve, to reckon up, to impute. 
The Latin deputo signifies to think, judge or esteem, to account 
or reckon, and to prune; but the Italian deputare, Spanish dip-w- 
tar, and French deputer, from the Latin word, all signify to send. 
How can the sense of think, and that of lop or prune, be deduced 
from a common root or radical sense?- We find the solution of 
this question in the verb to depute. The primary sense is .to 
throw, thrust, or send, or to set or lay, which is from throwing, 
driving. To prune is to separate, remove, or drive off; to force 
off; to think is a setting in the mind; to compute is to throw or 
put together, either in the mind. or in numbers; to dispute is to 
throw against or apart, like debate, to beat from; to impute is to 
throw or put to or on; and to repute is to think or throw in the 
mind repeatedly. To umputate is to separate by cutting round. 
Puto, then, in Latin, is from the same root, probably, as the English 
put, or the samme word differently applied; and also the Dutch 
pooten, to plant; poot, a paw, a twig or shoot, Gr. gutor, &e: 
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‘In attempting to discover the primary sense of words, we are 
to carry our reflections back to the primitive state of mankind, 
and consider how ‘rude men would effect their purposes, before 
the invention or use of the instruments which the moderns em- 
ploy. ‘The English verb to cut,. signifies, ordinarily, to separate 
with an edged tool; and we are apt to consider this as the chief 
and original sense. But if so, how can cut, the stroke of a whip, 
which is a legitimate sense of the word, be "deduced from the act 
‘of severing by an edged tool? We have, i in this popular use of 
the word, a clew to guide us to the primary sense, which is, to 
drive, urge, press; and, applied to the arm, to strike. But we 
have better evidence. "In the popular practice of speaking in 
New England, it is not uncommon to hear one person call to 
another when running, and say, Cut on, cut on; that is, hurry, 
run faster, drive, press on; probably from striking a beast which 
one rides on. This is the original sense of the word. Hence we 
see that this verb is the Latin. cedo, to strme, to cut down, some- 
what differently applied and cado, to 104, is only a modified 
gense of the same roct, and the com Za‘ads ineido, to cut, and 
zncido, to fall on, are of one family. To cut is, therefore, prima- 
rily, to strike, or drive; and to cut off, if applied to the severing 
of bodies, before edged tools were used, was to force off, or to 
strike off; hence the sense of separating in the phrase to cut off 
a retreat or communication. 

So the Latin carpo is the English carve. originally to separate 
by plucking, pulling, seizing and teaking ; ai¢erwards, by cutting. 

Asking is usually expressed by the sense of. pressing, urging. 
We have a clear proof of this in the Latin peto and its com- 
pounds. This verb signifies, primarily, to rush, to drive at, to 
assault; and this sense, in Dictionaries, ought to stand first in 
the order of definitions. We have the force of the original in 
the words impetus and impetuous. So the Latin rogo coincides 
in elements with reach. 

The act of understanding is expressed by reaching or taking, 
holding, sustaining ; the sense of comprehend, and of 7 understand. 
We have a popular phrase which well expresses this sense, ‘J 
take your meaning or your idea.”’ So in German, begreifen, to 
Segripe, to apprehend. 

Knowing seems to have the same radical sense as under- 
standing. 

Pain, grief, distress, and the like affections, are usually ex- 
pressed by pressure or straining. Affliction is from striking. 

Joy, mirth, and the like affections, are from the sense of rous- 
ing, exciting, lively action. 

“Covering, and the like actions, are from spreading over or 
cutting off, interruption, 

Iiding is from covering or from withdrawing, departure; or 
concealment may be from withholding, restraining, suppressing, 
or making fast, as in the Latin celo. 

Heat usually implies excitement; but as the effect of heat, as 
well as of cold, is sometimes to contract, I think both are some- 
times from the same radix. Thus cold and the Lat. calco, to be 
warm, and callus and calleo, to be hard, have all the same ele- 
mentary letters, and ] suppose them all to be from one root, the 
sense of which is, to draw, ‘strain, shrink, contract. ,I am the 
more inclined to.this opinion, for these words coincide with calleo, 
to be strong or able, to know; a sense that implies straining and 
holding. 

Hope i is probably from reaching forward.'-We express strong 
desire by longing, reaching toward. 

Earnestness, boldness, daring, peril, proniptness, readiness, will- 

mgness, love, and favor, are expressed by advancing or inclining. 

Light is often expressed by opening, or the shooting of rays, 
radiation; and probably, in many cases, ‘the original word was 
applied to the dawn of day in the morning. “Whiteness is often 
connected in origin with light. We have an instance of this in 
the Latin caneo, to shine and to be white. 

And that the primary sense of this word is to shoot, to radiate, 
that is, to throw out or off, we have evidence in the verb cano, to 
sing, whence canto, the sense of which is retained in our popular 
use of cant; to cant a stone; to cant over a cask; give the thing 
a cant ; for all these words are from one stock. 

The Latin virtus, the English worth, is from the root of vireo, 
to grow, that is, to stretch forward, to shoot; hence the original 
sense is strength, a sense we retain in its application to the 
qualities of plants. Hence the Latin sense of virtus is bravery 
coinciding with the.sense of boldness, a projecting forward. ‘ 

Pride is from swelling or elevation, the primary sense of some 
pther words nearly allied to it. 


Fear is usually -from sala 064 or from shaking, trembling ; 
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or sometimes, perhaps, from striking, a being yy musining to diouover the primary sonve af wovietiee ace Netcast eee ee as’ with 
surprise. 

Holiness and sacredness are sometimes expressed by separation, 
as from common things. The Teutonic word holy, however, 
seems to be from the sense of soundness, entireness. 

Faith and belief seem to imply a resting on, or a leaving. Itis 
certain that the English belief is a compouna of the prefix be and 
leaf, leave, permission. To believe one, then, is to leave with 
him, to rest or suffer to rest with him, and hence not to dispute, 
contend, or deny. 

Color may be from spreading over or putting on; but in some 
instances the primary sense is to dip. See Dve and Tinex. 
Spots are from the sense of separating, or from sprinkling, dis- 
persion. 

The radical sense of making is to press, drive, or force. We 
use make in its true literal sense, in the phrases, Make your horse 
draw, Make your servant do what you wish. 

Feeding is from the sense of pressing, crowding, stuffing ; that 
is, from driving or thrusting. Eating seems to have a somewhat 
different sense. 

Drinking is from drawing, or from wetting, plunging. Drench 
and drink are radically one word. 

Anger, and the like violent passions, imply excitement, or 
violent action. Hence their connection with burning or inflam- 
mation, the usual sense of which is raging or violent commotion. 
Agreement, harmony, are usually from meeting or union, or 
from extending, reaching to. 

Dwelling, abiding, are from the sense of throwing or setting 
down, or “resting, or from stretching ; as we see by the Latin 
continuo, from tenco, Gr. reir, to extend. 

Guarding and defending are from roots that signify to stop, or 
to cut off; or, more generally, from the sense of driving off; a 
repelling or striking back. In some cases, perhaps, from cnidings 
Opposition is usually expressed by meeting, and hence the 
prepositions which express opposition. Thus the Danish prepo- 
sition mod, Swedish mot or emot, against, contrary, is the English 
word to meet. 

Words which express spirit, denote, primarily, breath, air, wind, 
the. radical sense of which 1s to flow, move, or rush. Hence the 
connection between spirit and courage, animus, animosus ; hence 
passion, animosity. So in Greek goers, frenzy, is from (Porry 
the mind, or rather from its primary sense, a moving or rushing. 
So in our mother tongue, mod is mind or spirit; whence mood, 
in English, and Saxon modig, moody, angry. Hence mind in the 
sense of purpose, its primary signification, 1s a setting forward, as 
intention is from entendo, to stretch, to strain, the sense that 
ought to stand first in a Dictionary. 

Reproach, chiding, rebuke, are from the sense of scolding, or 
throwing out words. with violence. 

Sin is ; generally from the sense of deviating, wandering, as is 
the practice of lewdness. 

Right, justice, cquity, are from the sense of stretching, making 
straight, or from laying, making smooth. 

Falsehood is from falling, failing, or from: deviation, wander- 
ing, drawing aside. 

"The primary sense of strange and foreign, is distant, and from 
some verb signifying to depart. Wild. and fierce are from a like 
sense. 

Vain, vanity, wane ud fsndred werds, are from exhausting, 
drawing out, or from departing, withdrawing, falling away. 
Puleness is usually from failure, a departure of color. 

Glory is from opening, expanding, display, or making clear. 
Binding , making fast or close, is from pressure, or straining. 

¥ siting is from scratching, engraving, the sense of all primi- 
tive words which express this act. 

A crowd, a mass, a' wood, &c., are from collecting or pressing, 
or some allied signification. 

Vapor, steam, smoke, are usually from verbs which signify to 
exhale or throw off. ‘ 
Stepping seems te be from opening, expanding, stretching. 
Thus passus in Latin is from pando, to open, but this agrees in 
origin with pateo, and with the Greek wetew. Gradus, in Latin, 
coincides with the Welsh rhawd, a way, and this, when traced to. 


its root, terminates in the Oriental 74, m9, Chaldee, to open, 
stretch or expand: in Syriac, {3 reda, to go, to pass. Walking 


may be sometimes from a like source; but the word walk signi- 
fies, primarily, to roll, press, work and full, as a hat, whence 
| walker signifies a fuller. 

Softness and weakness are usually named from yielding, bende 
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ing, withdrawing, as is relaxation. Softness, however, 1s some- 
times connected with smoothness, and perhaps with moisture. 

Sweetness seems to have for its primary sense, either softness 
or smoothness. 

Roughness is from sharp points, wrinkling or breaking; and 
acidity is from sharpness or pungency, and nearly allied to 
roughness. : 

Death is expressed by falling or departure; life, by fixedness 
or continuance, or from animation, excitement. 

Selling is, primarily, a passing or transfer. Sellan, in Saxon, 
signifies to give, as well as to sell. 

A coast or border is usually the extreme point, from extending. 

Law is from setting, establishing. 

The primary sense of son, daughter, offspring, is usually a 
shoot, or, as we say, issue. Hence, in Hebrew, 2 Len, signifies 
both a son, a cion, a branch, and the young of other animals. 


A son, says Parkhurst, is from 72 banah, to build; and hence he 
infers,that a son is so called, because he builds up or continues 
his father’s house or family. But if so, how does the word apply 
toa branch, or an arrow? What do these build up? The mis- 
take of this author, and of others, proceeds from their not under- 
standing the original meaning of the verb, which is not to erect, 
or. elevute, but to throw, to set, to found; and this verb is. probably 
retained in our word found. A son is that which is thrown or 
shot out; a cion or branch is the same, an offset, one an offset of 
the human body, the other of a plant, and an arrow is that which 


is shot or thrown. Hence, probably, the Hebrew G8 eben or 
even, a stone, W. maen or vaen, that which is set, so named from 


--E 
its compactness or hardness. And in Arabic cr! abana, signifies 


to think, Lat. opinor, that is, to set in the mind. 


Few and small are senses often expressed by the same word. 
Thus, although few in English expresses merely a small number, 
yet the same word in French, peu, and in the Italian, poco, sig- 
nifies little in quantity, as well as few in number. 

Cause 1s from the sense of urging, pressing, impelling. Hence 
it well expresses that which produces an effect; and hence it is 
peculiarly expressive of that by which a man seeks to obtain a 
claim in law. A cause in court is properly .a pressing for right, 
like action from ago; and prosecution from the Latin sequor, 
which is our word seek. Hence the Latin accwso, to accuse, to 
throw upon, to press, or load with a charge. The Saxon suca, 
contention, suit in law, is synonymous with cause, and from the 
root of seek, seguor. It is the English sake. 

The word-thing is nearly synonymous with cause and sake. 
See Tune, in the Dictionary. 

The primary sense of time, luck, chance, fortune, is to fall, to 
come, to arrive, to happen. Tide, time, and scason, have a like 
original sense. Tide, in Saxon, is time, not a flow of the sea, the 
latter being a secondary and modern application of the word. 
This primary signification of time will unfold to us what I for- 
merly could not understand, and what I could find no person to 
explain; that is, why the Latin tempora should signify times and 
the temples. It seems that tempora are the falls of the head. 
Hence, also, we understand why tempest is naturally deducible 
from tempus, as the primary sense is to fall, to rush. Hence 
tempestivus, seasonable, that comes in good time. Season has a 
like sense. 

Hence, also, we are led to understand, what has seemed inex- 
plicable, how the French heureuz, lucky, happy, can be regu- 
larly deduced from hewre, an hour. We find that in Greek and 
Latin the primary sense of hour is time, and time is a coming, a. 
falling, a happening, like the English duck, and hence the sense 
of lucky ; hence fortunate and happy. The word fortunate is 
precisely of the same character. 

The primary sense of the Shemitic 12% davar, or thavar, cor- 
responds almost precisely with that of cause and thing in English ; 
that is, to straim, urge, drive, fall, or rush. Hence it signifies to 
speak, and in Ch. and Syr. to lead, to direct, to govern. As a 
noun, it signifies a word, that which is uttered; a thing, cause, or 
matter; thatis, that which happens or falls, like event from evenio ; 
also a plague, or great calamity ; that is, that which falls or comes 
on man or beast, like plague; a stroke or affliction, from striking. 
And it may be observed, that if the first letter is a prefix answer- 
ing to the Gothic du, Saxon and English éo, in the Saxon to- 
drifan, to drive, then the root \2 coincides exactly with the 
Welsh peri, to command, which is retained in composition in the 
Lat. impero. Indeed, if the first syllable of guberno is a prefix, 


the root of this word may ve the'same. . The object, however, 
for which this word is here mentioned, is chiefly to show the 
uniformity which men have observed in expressing their ideas; 
making use of the same visible physical action to represent the 
operations of the mind and moral ideas. 

Silence, deafness, dumbness, are from stopping, holding, or 
making fast. 

War is from the sense of striving, driving, ‘struggling. 

Good is generally from enlarging, or advancing, like pros- 
perous. 

Evil is from wandering, departing, or sometirhes from softness, 
weakness, flowing or fluxibility, as is the case with the Latin 
malum, from the Welsh mall. 

The primary sense of the names of natural and material ob- 
jects can not always be ascertained. The reasons are obvious. 
Some of these names are detached branches of a family of words 
which no longer form a part of-our language; the verb and all 
the derivatives, except.a single name, being extinct, or found 
only in some remote country. Others of these names have suf- 
fered such changes of orthography, that it is difficult or impossible 
to ascertain the primary or radical letters, and of course the 
family to which they belong. Numerous examples of such words 
occur in English, as in every other language. 

But from such facts as have occurred to me in my researches, 
I may venture to affirm with confidence, that most names of 
natural objects are taken from some obvious quality or action, or 
some supposed quality of the thing; or from the particular action 
or operation by which it is produced. Thus tumors are named 
from pushing, or swelling ; and redness, or red, seems, in some 
instances at least, to be named from eruptions on the body. The 
human body is named from shaping, that is, setting, fixing, or ex- 
tending, and hence, sometimes, the genera] name of the human 
race. The arm is a shoot, a push, as is the branch of a tree, 
A board, a table, a floor, is from spreading, or expanding, ex- 
tending. Skin and bark are from peeling, stripping, &c. 

The names of particular animals and plants can not always be 
traced to their source ; but, as faras | have been able to discover 
their origin, I find animats to be generally named from some 
striking characteristic of external appedrance; from the voice, 
from habits of life, or from their office. There is reason for 
believing that the Greek coovéoc and Latin struthie, or ostrich, 
is from the same root as the English strut, the strutter; the 
primary sense of which root is, to stretch, which explains all the 
senses of the Greek and Latin words of this family. It is certain 
that the crow is named from its cry, and the leopard from his 
spots. 

Thus plants were named from their qualities; some from their 
form, others from their color, others from their effects, others 
from the place of their growth. The English root, Lat. radiz, is 
only a particular application of rod and ray, radius; that is, a 
shoot. Spurge is, undoubtedly, from the root of the Latin purgo. 

There is reason to think that many names of plants were 
ortginally adjectives, expressing their qualities; or the name was 
a compound, used for the same purpose, one part of which has 
been dropped, and the other remaining as the name of the plant. 
Thus pine, pinus, is from pin, pinna, penna; for in Welsh pin is 
a pin and a-pen or style for writing, and pinbren is a pine-tree. 
The tree, then, was named from its leaf. 

Fir has a similar origin and signification. 

It is probable, or rather certain, that some natural objects, as 
plants and minerals, received their names from their supposed 
qualities; as, in ages of ignorance and superstition, men might 
ascribe effects to them, by,;mistake. The whole nistory of magic 
and enchantment leads us to this conclusion. 

Minerals are, in many instances, named from their obvious 
qualities, as gold from its yellowness, and iron from its hardness. 
The names can, in some cases, be traced to their original, as that 
of gold and of the Latin ferrym ; but many of them are not easily 
ascertained. Indeed, the greatest part of the specific names of 
animals, plants, and minerals, appear to be obscure. Some of 
them appear to have no’ connection with any family of words in! 
our language, and many of them are derived to us from Asia, and 
from roots which can be found only, if found at all, in the Asiatic 
languages. i 

These obsérvations and explanattons will be sufficient to show 
the importance of developing, as far as possible, the origin of 
words, and of comparing the different uses of the same word in 
different languages, in order to understand either the philosophy: 
of speech, or the real force .and signification of words in their 
practical application. 
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If it should be found to be true, that many of the Shemitic 
verbs are formed with prefixes, like those of the European lan- 
guages, this may lead to new illustrations of the original lan- 
guages of the Scriptures. In order to determine this fact, it will 
be useful to examine whether the Chaldee and Hebrew 2 is not 
often a prefix answering to be in the Teutonic languages ; whether 
yand 5 are not prefixes answering to the ga and ge of the Gothic 
and Teutonic; whether 5, 0, and n, and 1, a dialectical form of 
D, do not coincide with the Gothic du, the Saxon to, the Dutch 
toe, and the German zu ; whether 9 does not answer to the Russ. 
and Dutch na, the German nach; and whether D and W do not 
answer to s, sh, and sch in the modern English and German. 

__ If many of the Shemitic triliteral verbs are compound, it fol- 
lows that the primary radix has not been detected. At any rate, 
I have no hesitation in affirming, that the primary sense of many 
of the roots in the Shemitic languages, that sense which ts almost 
indispensable to i:: understanding of many obscure passages in 
the Scriptures, has been hitherto overlooked or mistaken. In 
order fully to comprehend many uses of the words, it will be 
necessary to compare them with the uses of the words of the 
same family in the modern languages ; and this comparison must 
be far.more extensive than any hitherto made, and conducted on 
principles which have not been before duly appreciated and 
applied. 
af have introduced the foregoing comparative view of the 
several significations of the same word in different languages, 
not merely to illustrate the general principles of language, but 
with a special reference to an explanation of the etymologies 
which occur in this work. Should my Synopsis ever be pub- 
lished, the learned inquirer might pursue the subject at his 
pleasure. 


The results of the foregoing remarks and illustrations may be 
thus recapitulated. 

1. The nations which now constitute the distinct families or 
races of Japlieth and Shem, are descendants of the common fam- 
ily which inhabited the plain of Shinar before the dispersion. 

2. The families at the dispersion retained a large proportion of 
the words which were in common use before that event, and the 
same were conveyed to their posterity. In the course of time, 
some of these words were dropped by one family or tribe, and 
some by another, till very few of them are retained in their origi- 
nal form and signification, by all the nations which have sprung 
from the main stock. A few of them, however, are still found in 
all or nearly all the languages which I have examined, bearing 
nearly the same signification and easily recognized as identical. 

. 3. Although few of the primitive words can now be recognized 
as existing in all the languages, yet as we better understand the 
changes which have been made in the orthography and ssig- 
nification of the same radical words, the more affinities are dis- 
covered; and particularly, when we understand the primary 
sense, we find this to unite words whose appropriate or custom- 
ary significations appear to have no connection. 

4 A great number of the primitive radical words are found in 
compounds, formed in different languages, with different affixes 
and prefixes, which obscure the affinity. Thus veritas in Latin, 
is wahrhett in German; the first syllable in each is the same 
word, the last different. In other instances, both difference of 
orthography, of formation, and of application, concur to obscure 
the affinity of words. Thus the English word strong is in 
Danish streng, signifying stern, severe, rigid, strict; and streng- 
hed [stronghood] is severity, rigor, strictness. Now, x in these 
words is not radical ; remove this letter, and we have strog, streg, 
which coincide with the Latin stringo, strictus ; and these words 
are found to be from the same radix, which signifies to draw, to 
strain, to stretch. ‘ 3 

5. It appears that b, p and f are often prefixes, either the 
remains of prepositions, or casual additions to words, introduced 
by peculiar modes of pronunciation, which prefixes now precede 
consonants, with which they readily coalesce in pronunciation, 
as land 1, forming triliteral words on biliteral roots; as in block 
from lloc, or lock ; play, Saxon plegan, from leg or lek, Swedish 
leka, Dan. leger ; flow, Lat. fluo, from lug, or luc, which appears 
in light, luz, luceo, and in lug, a river, retained in Lugdunum. 

6. It appears, also, that c or k and g are often prefixes before 
the same consonants, l andr, as in Lat. clunis, Eng. loin; W. 
clod, praise, from llod, Latin laus, laudo; German gluck, English 
luck; Lat. gratia, W. rhad. 


7. It appears, also, that sis a prefix in a vast number of words, 
as in speed, spoil, swell, swecp; and it is very evident that st are 
prefixed to many words whose original, radical, initial consonant 
was 7, as in straight, strict, strong, stretch, from the root of right, 
rectus, reach, and in stride, from the root of the Latin gradior, 
W. rhaz. _ 

If these inferences are just, as J am persuaded they are, it 
follows that there is a more near resemblance anda. much closer 
affinity between the languages of Europe and of Western Asia, 
than has hitherto been supposed to exist. It follows, also, that 
some of the most important principles or rudiments of language 
have hitherto escaped observation, and that philology is yet in its 
infancy. Should this prove, on further examination, to be the 
state of philology, it is reserved for future investigators to ex- 
amine the original languages of the Scriptures on new principles, 
which may serve to illustrate some obscure and difficult passages, 
not hitherto explained to the general satisfaction of critics and 
commentators. 

If any persons should be disposed to doubt or contradict these 
facts, let them first consider that my conclusions are not hasty 
opinions, formed on isolated facts; but that they have been 
forced upon me, in opposition to all my former habits of thinking,, 
by a series of successive proofs and accumulating evidence, 
during a long course of investigation, in which | have compared: 
most of the radical words, in more than twenty languages, ¢wice,, 
and some of them three times. 

No part of my researches has given me more trouble or solici- 
tude than that of arriving at the precise radical signification of 
moral ideas; such, fer example, as hope, love, favor, faith. Nor 
has it been with much less labor that I have obtained a clear 
knowledge of some of our physical actions. It.is literally true 
that I have sometimes had a word under consideration for two 
or three years, before | could satisfy my own mind as to the pri- 
mary signification. That I have succeeded at last, in every 
instance, can hardly be supposed —yet, in’ most cases, I am 
perfectly satisfied with the results of my researches. 


PROGRESS AND CHANGES OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


[t has been already observed that the mother tongue of the 
English is the Anglo-Saxon. The following are specimens of 
that language as it was spoken or written in England before the 
Norman conquest. The first is from the Saxon Chronicle. The 
original is in one column, and the literal translation in the other. 
The English words in Italics are Saxon words. The number of 
these will show how large a proportion of the words is retained 
in the present English. 


An. DCCCXCI. Her for se} An. 891. Here [this year} 
here east, and Earnulf cyning| fared the army east, and Ear- 


gefeaht with them rede-here 
wer tha scipu comon, mid East- 
Francum, and Seaxum, and 
Begerum, and hine geflymde. 
And thry Scottas cwomon to 
“Elfrede cyninge on anum bate, 
butan elcum gerethum, of Hi- 
bernia; and thonon hi hi beste- 
lon, forthon the hi woldon for 
Godes lufan on eltheodinesse 
bion, hy ne rohton hwer. 


‘Se bat wes geworht of thrid- 
dan healfre hyde, the hie on 
foron, and hi namon mid him 
that hie hefdon to seofon nih- 
tum mete, and tha comon hie 
ymb seofon niht, to londe on 
Cornwealum, and foran tha sona 
to #ilfrede cyninge. 


nulf, the king, fought with the. 
cavalry [ride army] ere the ships: 
come, with the East-Francs, and’ 
Saxons, and Bavarians, and put 
them to flight. And three Scots. 
come to Alfred, the king, in a 
we boat, without any rowers, 
rom Hibernia, and thence they 
privately withdrew [bestole] be-. 
cause that they would, for God's 
love be [or live] in a state of 
pilgrimage, they should not be- 
anxious —[reck, care] where. 


The boat was wrought of twe. 
hides and a half [third half hide,), 
in which they fared [came] and. 
they took with them that they 
had for seven nights meat, and 
they come about the seventh 
night, to land in Cornwall, and. 
ured [went] soon to Elfred, 
the king. 


The following specimen is from-the Anglo-Saxon version of 
Orosius, supposed te be made by King Alfred> — 


Ohthere sede his hlaforde, 
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Octhere told [sazd] his lord, 


fElfrede kyninge, thet he ealra|king Alfred, that he lived north 


North-manna north mest bude. 
He cweth that he bude on them 
lande northeweardum with tha 
west se. He sede theah thet 
thet land sy swythe north tha- 
non; ac hit is eall west buton on 
feawum stowum sticce. melum 
wiciath Finnas, on huntathe on 
wintra, and on sumera on fis- 
cothe be there se. He sede 
thet he et sumum cyrre wolde 
fandiam hu lange thet land 
worth right lege. 


most of all the north men. He 
quoth that he dwelt in the [them] 
land northward, opposite ieee 
the west sea. He said though, 
that that land is due north from 
thence, and that it is all waste 
except [but] in a few places 
[stows] where the Finns for the 
most part dwell, for hunting in 
winter, and in summer for fish- 
ing in that sea, [by the sea.] 
He said that he, at some time, 
would find how long that land 
lay right north. 


Laws of King £thelbert. 


Gif Cyning his leode to him 


If the King shall call [cite] 


hatath, and heom mon ther|his people to him, and any one 
yl gedo, II bote and cyning|[man] shall there do evil, let 


. seillinga. 


Gif in Cyninges tune man 


ouble compensation be made, 
and fifty shillings to the King. 


If in the King’s town a man 


mannan ofsleah, L. scill. ge-)slay a man, let him compensate 


Bete. 


Gif on Eorles tune man man- 
nan ofsleath, XII scil. gebete. 


Gif man thone man ofslehth, 
XX scil. gebete. 


Gif thuman (of a slehth) XX 
scil. 
deth [II scil. gebete. 
scytefinger (of 
scil. gebete. 


Gif thuman neg! of weor-|twent 
Gif man|nail shall be cut off, three shil- 
a slehth,) VIII1|lings shall be the compensation. 
Gif man middle] /f any one [off slayeth, striketh 


[boot] with fifty shillings. 


If in. an Earl’s town one man 
slayeth another man, let him pay 
twelve shillings for reparation. 

ff man [any one] slaycth any 
man, let him compensate with 
twenty shillings. 


ff the thumb shall be cut off, 
shillings. If the thumb 


finger (of a slehth,) IV _ scil.|off,] cutteth off the fore finger, 


gebete. 
a’slehth,) VI scil. gebete. 


Gif man gold-finger en [shoot finger,] let him compen- 
if] sate with eight shillings. 


If any 


man thon litlan finger (of a|one cutteth off the middle finger, 


slehth) XI scil. gebete. 


let him pay four shillings. If 
any one cutteth off the gold 
Jjinger, ane finger,] let him pay 
six shillings. Jf any one cut- 
teth off the little finger, let him 
pay eleven shillings. 


Laws of King Eadgar. 


We lerath that ele cristen 


We order (or instruct) that 


man his bearn to christendomeleach Christian man earnestly 
geornlice wenige and him pater|jaccustom [wean] his children to 


toster and credon tece. 


We lerath that preost ne beo 


Christianity, [ Christendom,] and 
teach him the Pater Noster and 
Creed. 


We direct that a priest be not 


hhunta ne hafecere ne teflere ;|a Aunter, nor hawker, nora game- 
ac plegge.on his bocum swa his|ster; but that he apply to his 


fiade gebirath. 


books, as it becomes Azs order. 


We observe by these extracts that rather more than half the 


Saxon words have been lost, and now form no part of our 
¥anguage.” ; 

This language, with some words introduced.-by. the Danes, 
continued to be used by the English till the Norman conquest. 
After that event, great numbers of Saxon words went into disuse, 
not suddenly, but gradually, and French and Latin words were 
continually added to the language, till it began to assume its 
Present form, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Yet the 


* Mr. ‘Meidinger of Frankfort, in the Introduction to his Etymological and 
Comparative Dictionary of the Teuto-Gothic Languages, notices this observa- 
tion of mine, respecting the proportion of Saxon words which have been lest, 
and then States the opinion of Mr. Turner, that more than four-fifths of the 
words in modern English are of Saxon origin. This difference in the two state- 
@ents preceeds 


froma circumstance overlooked. My statement refers only to ' 


writings of Gower and Chaucer can not now “e fully understood 
without a glossary. 

But it was not in the loss of native Saxon words and the acces- 
sion of French and Latin words alone, that the change of our 
language consisted. Most important alterations were made in 
the sounds of the vowels. It is probable, if not certain, that our 
first vowel @ hdd usually or always the broad sound, as we now 
pronounce it in fall, or in some words perhaps the Italian sound, 
as it is now called, and as we pronounce it in far. The sound of 
e was probably nearly the same as it 1s in French and Italian, and 
in the northern languages on the continent of Europe ; which is 
nearly that of @ in fazor The Saxon sound of z was probably 
the same as tt is still on the Continent, the sound of ee or long e. 
The sound of u was that of our present vo, French ou, the sound 
it still has in Italian, and in most countries on the European 
continent. It is probable that the change of the sound of u 
happened in consequence of the prevalence of the French pro- 
nunciation after the conquest; for the present sound of u may be 
considered as intermediate, between the full sound of oo, or 
French ou, and the French sound of uw. 

These changes, and the various sounds given to the same 
character, now serve to perplex foreigners, when learning Eng. 
lish; and tend, in no small degree, to retard or limit the ex- 
tension of our language. This is an unfortunate circumstance, 
not only in obstructing the progress of science, but of Chris- 
tianity. : 

The principal changes in the articulations are the use of & for 
c, as in look for loctan; the.loss of h before /, as in loaf from 
hlaf, lot for hlot, lean for hlinian ; and the entire loss of the prefix 
ge or ga, as in deal for ge-delan, deem for ge-deman ; and of to as 
a prefix, as in to-helpan, to help; to-dailan, to deal. In no in- 
stance do we feel more sensibly the change of sounds in the 
vowels, than ip that of z, which in French, Spanish, and Italian, 
is e long; for in consequence of this, persons who are not ac- 
quainted with these foreign languages, mispronounce such words 
as marino, Messina, Lima, giving to z its English sound, when in 
fact the words are to be pronounced marceno, Messeena, Leema. 

In grammatical structure the language has suffered consider- 
able alterations. In our mother tongue, nouns were varied to 
form cases, somewhat as in Latin. This declension of nouns has 
entirely ceased, except in the possessive or genitive case, in which 
an apostrophe before s has been substituted for the regular Saxon 
termination es. Some of our pronouns retain their declensions, 
somewhat varied. The plural termination in en has been dropped, 
in a number of words, and the regular plural termination been 
substituted, as houses for housen. 

In most cases, the Saxon termination of the infinitive mode of 
verbs has been dropped, and for gifun we now write, to give. 
The variations of the verb, in the several persons, have been 
materially changed. Thus for the Saxon — 


Ic lufige, We lufiath, 

Thu lufast, Ge lufiath, 

He lufath ; Hi lufiath; 
we now write — 

I love, We love, 

Thou lovest, Ye love, 

He loveth or loves; They love. 


In the Saxon plural, however, we see the origin of the vulgar 
practice still retained in some parts of England and of this coun- 
try. We loves, they loves, which are contractions of lufiath. 

In the substantive verb, our common people universally, and 
most persons of better education, unless they have rejected their 
traditionary language, retain the Gothic dialect, in the past 
tense. 


I was, We was, 
Thou wast, Ye was, 
He was; They was. 


However people may be ridiculed for this language, it is of 
genuine origin, as old as the Saxon word were. In Gothic the 
past tense runs thus— 


the actual proportion of Saxon words retained in the vocabulary, which is prob- 
ably less than half of the whole number of words in the language. Mr. Turner’s 
statement refers te the proportion of Saxon words actually used in our common 
language, which is, doubtless, as’ great as he represents it. The words of Saxon 
origin are the more necessary words; such ag are wanted in all the commop 
concerns of life ; and therefore in use they compose the body of the language.” 
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hi . 
Ik was, Weis wesum, 
Thu wast, Yus wesuth, 
Is was; Eis wesun.* 


In ‘the present tense of the substantive verb, our common 
people use dn’t,as in this phrase: “he dn’t present.” This is 
evidently a contraction of the Swedish and Danish dr, er, present 
indicative singular “of the substantive verb vara or verer, to be, 
which we retain in are and were. In Swedish, han @r,:and m 
Danish, han ev, he is. Hence he er-not or ar not, contracted into 
he @n’t or en’t. 

These facts serve to show how far the Gothic dialect has been 
infused into the English language. 

It would be tedious, and to «most readers uninteresting, to 
recite all the changes im the forms of words or the structure of 
sentences which have taken place~since the Norman ‘conquest. 
Since the invention of printing, changes in ‘the language have 
been less rapid than before; but no art nor effort can completely 
arrest alterations in a living language. The distinguished writers 
in the age of Queen Elizabeth improved the language, but could 
not give it stability. Many words then m common use are now 
obsolete, or have suffered a change of signification. Inthe period 
between Queen Elizabeth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
tentury, the language was improved im grammar, orthography, 
and style. The -writers in the reign of Queen Anne and of 
George I. brought the language nearly to perfection ; and if any 
improvement has since been made, it is.in the style or diction, by 
_ better selection of words, and the use of terms im science and 
philosophy with more precision. 

In regard to grammatical construction, the language, for half a 
century past, has, in my apprehension, been suffering deteriora- 
tion, at least as faras regards its written form. This change may 
be attributed chiefly to the influence of the learned Bishop Lowth, 
whose Grammar made its appearance nearly seventy years ago. 
I refer particularly to his form of the verb, which was adjusted to 
the practice of writers in the age of Queen Elizabeth, instead of 
the practice of authors in the age of William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, and George I. Hence he gives for the form of the verb 
in the subjunctive mode, after the words which express a con- 
dition, if, though, &c., I love, thou love, he love, observing in a 
note, that in the subjunctive mode, the event being spoken of 
under a condition or supposition, or in the form of a wish, and 
therefore doubtful and contingent, the verb itself in the present, 
and the auxiliary both of the present and past imperfect t:mes, 
often carry with them somewhat of a future sense; as, “If he 
come to-morrow, I may speak to him’’—*“‘If he should come, I 
should speak to him.” This is true; but for that very reason, 
this form of the verb belongs to the future tense, or should be 
arranged as such in Grammars. If he come, would be.in Latin si 
venerit, in the subjunctive future. 

But the learned author has entirely overlooked the important 
distinction between an event’or fact, of uncertain existence in 
the present time, and which is mentioned under the condition of 
present existence, and a future contingent event. ‘If the mail 
that has arrived contains a letter for me, I shall soon receive it,” 
is a phrase that refers to the present time, and expresses an un- 
certainty in my mind,-respecting the fact. ‘If the mail contain 
a letter for me,”’ refers to a future time, that is, “If the mail of 
to-morrow contain [shall or should contain] a letter for me.” 
The first event, conditional or hypothetical, should be expressed 
by the indieative mode, and the latter by the subjunctive future. 
The Saxon form of the verb, if he slay, if he go, is evidently a 
contingent future, and is so used in the laws. 

This distinction, one of the most important in the language, 
has been so totally overlooked, that no provision has been made 
for it in British Grammars; nor is the distinction expressed by 
the form of the verb, as used-by a great part of the best writers. 
On the other hand, they continually use one form of the verb to 
express both senses. ‘The fact is the same in the common ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. If he go, if he speak, sometimes express a 
present conditional tense, and sometimes a contingent future. 
In general this subjunctive form of the verb, in Scripture, ex- 
presses future time. ‘If he thus say, I have no delight in thee,”’ 
expresses a future contingent event. 2 Sam. xy. 26. “If in- 
iquity be in thine hand, put it far away,” expresses a fact, under 
a condition, in the present time. Job xi. 14. 


* This is probably the Latin esse. 
which answers to our w. 


The present tense, indicative mode, of the Latin verb, wi 
would be written thus: — ‘ Bini ipery~ 


The Latins dropped the first articulation v, 


ee whens ~ = n pat oe State, 


In many instances the ‘translators ‘have deviated from the 


| original, in using the subjunctive form of the English verb to 


express what in Greek is expressed an the indicative. ‘Thus 
‘Matthew iv.6. Ec viogsetov Oeov, If thowbe fart] the son of God, 

Ch. v.29 and 80. Erde d opbaduos ov 6 debtug Oxavduditer oe, 
If thy right eye offend [offendeth] thee; Ec i, de5ta cov yer oxar- 
daditer ce, If thy right hand offend [offendeth] thee. 

So also in chapter xviii. 8 and 9. F 

Ch. xii. 26.. E:'6 Zeraves-tov Satavay exPadier, If Satan cast 
[casteth] out Satan. 

Ch. xix. 10. Evotitmg-egiv jartia tov urdowmov meta,tyg yurare 
xog, If the case of the man.ve fis} so with his wife. 

Ch. xxii. 45. Et ovv dapid xuder avtoy Kve.or, If David then 
eull [calleth] him Lord. 

2 Cor. iv.16. Er d-elw xp erdowmros Siapbecgeror, Though:our 
outward man perish [perishes, or is petishing-] 

In all these passages, the English verb, in the subjunctive, 
properly expresses a conditional, contingent, or hypothetical fu- 
ture tense, contrary to the sense of the original, except in the last 
passage cited, where ‘the apostle evidently speaks of the perishing 
of the outward man.as:a fact admitted, which renders the transla- 
tion still more improper. 

Let us now attend tothe following passages. 

‘Matthew vii. 9. H tig es eS tuwv avdowmes, 6v eay aityan,6 
vios avtov eorev, Or what man is there of you, whom if hissén 
ask [shall ask] bread, will he give hima stone? : 

Kat eav vybvv action, If he ask [shall ask] a fish, will he give 
him a serpent? 

Here the original tense is varied to express a ‘future or hypo- 
thetical event, yet the verb in English is in the same tense as jin 
the first class of examples; and what renders the version more 
objectionable is, that the verb in the first clause does not corre- 
spond with that in the second clause. There is-no possible way 
of making good English of the translation, but by supposing the 
verb in the first clause, ask, to be in the future tense. So it would 
be in Latin, and ‘so it is, ‘si petierit.” If thy son shall ask ‘(or 
should ask):a fish, will he give (or would he give) hima serpent? 

This fault runs through the whole English version of the 
Scriptures, and a distinction of tenses clearly marked in the 
original languages, is generally neglected in the translation. 

Now, the most unlettered man in this country would express 
the sense in English with the same marked distinction of tenses 
which appears in the Greek. If thou art the son of God ; if thy 
right eye offends thee; if the case of the man is such; if David 
calls him Lord; or, if the sense is understood to be future and 
contingent, if thy son shall ask bread, or if he should ask bread, 
would be the uniform language of any of the common people of 
our country. “There would not, probably, be a single exception, 
unless in the use of the substantive verb, which is often used it 
the subjunctive form. And the most unlettered man would use 
the corresponding verbs in the two clauses, if he shall ask; will 
he give; or, if he should ask, would he give. The use of the 
verb, in-all similar phrases, is perfectly well settled in this coun- 
try, and perfectly uniform among the higher and lower classes of 
men; unless when the practice has been varied by the influence 
of Grammars, in which the conjugation of the verb is according 
to the antiquated practice of the age of Elizabeth. 

1 Tim. v.4. Ev de tis yoo texva y exyova ever, If any widow 
have [has] children or nephews. 

Verse 8. Erde tig twv eiwy var ediga Twv orxerwy. ov Toovost, 
If any provide [provideth] not for his own, and Hes 8, for 
thase of his own house. 

This subjunctive form of the verb, if he be; of he have; if he 
go; if he say; if thou write; whether thou see; though he fall, 
which was generally used by the writers of the sixteenth century, 
was in a great measure discarded before the time of Addison. 
Whether this change was in censequence of the prevalence of 
colloquial usage over grammar rules, or because discerning ;men 
perceived the impropriety and inconsistency of the language of 
books, I pretend not to determine. Certain it is, that Locke, 
Watts, Addison, Pope, and other authors of the first distinction, 
who adorned. the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth century, generally used the indicative mode to express 
condition, uncertainty, and-hypothesis in the present and past 
tenses. Thus Locke writes —“ If these two propositions are by 
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Ego vesum, Nos vesumus, [was,] 
Tu ves, :Vos vestis, [was,] 
Ile vest ; MMi vesunt, [ was. 
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nature imprinted.” «If principles are inna *¢ If any ‘person. 
hath never examined this notion.” ‘Whether that substance. 
thinks or no.” ‘If the soul doth. think in sleep." ‘If one 
considers well these men’s, way of speaking.” ‘If he does not 
reflect,”” ‘Unless that notion produces a constant train of suc- 
cessive ideas.” ‘If your lordship.’means.”” Such is the lan- 
guage of Locke. ; 

Now, what is remarkable, the learned Dr. Lowth, the very 
author who-has, by his Grammar, done much to sanction the 


subjunctive form of the verb, in such cases, often uses the mdica-. 


‘tive in his own writings. “If he does not carefully attend to 
this —if this pleasure arises from the shape of the composition 
— if this ¢smot firmly and well established.” These, verbs are in 
contradiction of his own principles. On Isaiah, Prelim. Diss. 
Addison,. “If the reader has a mind to see a father of the 
same stamp.” ‘If exercise throws off all superfluities—if it 
clears the, vessels — if it dissipates a growing distemper.” Such 
is*the language of Addison, the most elegant writer of the genu- 
ime English idjom in the nation, . 
“If the thief zs poor —if it obliges me to be conversant with 
scenes of wretchedness.”’ Wilberforce. 
«Sf America is not to be conquered.” Lord Chatham. 
“Af we are to be satisfied with assertions.” _ “If it gives blind 
confidence to any executive government.” ‘If such an opinion 
has gone forth.” ‘If our conduct has been marked with vigor 
and wisdom.” For. 
«“Ifmy bodily strength is equal fo the task.” “A negro, if he 
works for himself and not for a master, will do double the work.” 
“Tf there ¢s any aggravation of our guilt.” “If their conduct 
displays no true wisdom.” ‘+The honorable gentleman may, if 
he chooses, have the journals read-again.” ‘+ Whether this zs a 
sufficient tie to unite them.” “If this measure comes recom- 
mended.” ‘If there ezists a country which contains the means 
of protection.” — Pitt. 
“Of the prudence of reserve and decorum dictates silence.” 
-an .assembly is viciously or feebly composed.” “If any 
ie to make good deficiencies.’’. “If the King of the 
rench has really deserved these murderous attempts.” “If this 
representation of M. Necker 2as false.” “ Whether the system, 
if it deserves thd name.’ ‘The politician looke for a power that 
our. workmen calla purchase, and if he finds the power.” “If he 
feels as men commonly feel.’’. Burke. 
“<If climate kas such an effect on mankind.” ‘If the effects 
of climate ave casual.” Coze’s Russ. 
“If he finde his collectiop‘too small.” .“‘If he thinks his judg- 
ment not sufficiently enlightened. “ Whe-her it leads to truth.”’ 
“If he warns others against his own failings.”” This is generally. 
the language of Johnson. | 
{n regard to this distinguished author, I would-observe that, 
except the substantive verb, there is in his Rambler but a single 


instance of the subjunctive form of the verb in conditional sen- | 


tences. In/all other cases the usé of the indicative is uniform. 

Such also is the language of the most distinguished men in the 
United States, particularly of those who wrote their native lan- 
fjuage ‘as they received it from tradition, and before grammars 
had made any impression on its genuine construction... 

The prince that acquires new territory, if he finds it vacant.” 
“If we are industrious we shall never starve.” “If one has 
more corn than he can consume, and another has less.’’ ‘Such is 
the language of Franklin, 

“lf any. persons thus qualified are to be found.” ‘If. it is 
thought proper.” ‘Ifthe Congress does not choose to point out 
the particular regiment.” “If 1 am rightly informed.” ‘If the 
army has not removed.’ “If a proposition has not been made.”’ 
Such is the language of Washington. 

‘If any philosopher pretends.” ‘If he has food for the pres= 
entday.” ‘Ifarevelation?s not impossible.” “Ifthe Christian, 
system contains a real communication to mankind.” “If the. 
former of these facts opposes our réception of the miraculous 
history of the gospel.’” «‘If the preceding reflections are just.” 
Such is the language of the late President Smith.* 

“If any government deems the introduction of foreigners or 
‘their Merchandise injurious.” 
nations.” ‘Jf a person has a settlement in a hostile country.” 
“Tf he resides in a belligerent country.” ‘If a foreign consul 
carries on trade as‘a merchant.’’ Such is the language of the. 


ex-Chancellor Kent. 


~- 


* The substantive verb is often used in the subjunctive form by writers who 
hever use that form in any other verb. The reason doubtless is, that be is pri- 


‘and 0 does admit, when used in hypotitetical sentences. 


“ Unless he violates the. law of | 


But neither the authors here mentioned, nor most others, even 
the most distinguished for erudition, are uniform and consistent 
with themselves in the use of the tenses. In one sentence we 
find the indicative used, “{f it is to be discoveted only by the 
experiment.” ‘If other indications are to be found.” In the 
next sentence, “If to miscarry in an attempt be a proof of having 
mistaken the direction of genius.” Johnson. 

“If the former be refined— if those virtues are accompanied 


with equal abilities.” Gibbon. 
“Iflove reward him, or if vengeance strike.” Cowper. 
* Or if it does not brand him to the last.” Cowper. 


“If he is a pagan — if endeavors are used —if the person hath 
a liberal education —if man be subject to these miseries.” 
Milner. 

The following expressions occur in Pope's Preface to Homer's 
Iliad, in the compass of thirteen lines. 

- “If he has given'a regular catalogue of an army...’ 

“If he has funeral games for Patroclus.”’ 

“Tf Ulysses visit the shades.” 

“Tf he be detained from his return.” 

“If Achilles be absent.” “ 

“If he gives his hero a suit of celestial armor.” 

I recollect one English author only, who has been careful to 
avoid this inconsistency; this is Gregory, who, in his Econemy 
of Nature, has uniformly used the indicative form of the verb in 
conditional sentences of this kind. 

The like inconsistency occurs in almost all American writings. 
‘If moral disposition lze here.” “If preference necessarily tn- 
volves the knowledge of obligation.” ‘If the proposition istrue.” 
“If the proposition be confirmed.” “If he refutes any thing.” | 

In a pamphlet now before me, there are no less than fifty of 
these inconsistencies in the compass of ninety pages ; and three 
of them in one sentence. 

How, in this case, is a foreigner to understand the author? and 
how can such sentences be translated into another language 
without a deviation from the original ? = 

The propriety of using the indicative form of the verb to ex- 
press a present or past event conditionally, does not rest solely 
on usage; it is most corregt upon principle. It is well known 
that most of the words which are used to introduce a condition or 
hypothesis, ard called, most improperly, conjunctions, are verbs, 
having not the least affinity to the class of words used to connect 
sentences. /f is the Saxon gif, give, having lost its first letter ; 
if for the ancient gif. Though is also a verb now obsolete, 
except in the imperative mode. Now let us analyze this con- 
ditional tense of the verh. “Ifthe man knows his true interest, 
he will ‘avoid a quarrel.’’ Here is an omission of the word that 
after if. The true original phrase was, ‘ If that the man knows 


his true interest, he will avoid a quarrel’’—that is, give that - 


[admit the fact. which is expressed in the following clause,] the 
man knows his true interest, then the consequence follows, he 
will avoid a quarrel. Zhat in this sentence is a relative or 
demonstrative substitute for the following clause. This will 
more plainly appear by transposing the clauses. ‘The man 
knows his true interest; give that [admit that;] he will then 
avoid a quarrel.” Now, let the subjunctive form be used¥ ‘The 
man know his true: interest; give that; he will avoid a quarrel.’’ 

Here. the impropriety of this form of the verb appears in a 
strong light. It will appear more clearly by the use of other 
words of equivalent signification. Grant the man know his true 
interest, he will-avoid a quarrel. Allow the man know his true 
interest. Suppose the man know his true interest. We never 


_use the subjunctive form after the three last verbs which intro- 


duce the condition. Though is sometimes followed by the in- 
dicative ; sometimes by the subjunctive; but it ought always to 
be followed by the indicative, for it supposes the fact to be given; 
Admit 


that the man knows his interest. We have then decisive proof 


-that the use of the indicative form of the verb, after if, when it 


expresses a conditional. event in present time, is most correct; 
indeed, it is the only correct form. This remark is equally-appli-~ 
cable to the past'tense conditional. ; 

The language of Addison, Johnson, and other distinguished 
writers of the last century, in the use of the indicative, is, there- 
fore, more correct than the language of the writers in the age uf 
Elizabeth; and their practice is principally the common usage 
of our country at this day. 


marily the indicative as well as the subjunctive mode of that verb. J be, we 36, 
as used in Scripture. So in German, Ich bin. 
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1 have, therefore, constructed a Grammar eon this usage; 
bringing down the standard of writing a century and a half later 
than Bishop Lowth. 1 have done this, first, on-the authority of 
strict analogical principles, as above stated; secondly, on one 
authority of tlie best usage of that cluster of distinguished wrilers 
who adorned the beginniig of ‘the Jast century ; and, thirdly, on 
the authority of universal colloquial practice, which I consider as 
the real and only genuine language. 1 repeat this remark, that 

eneral and respectable usage in speaking, is the genuine or 
egitimate language of a country, to which the written language 
ought to be conformed. Language is thai which is uttered by 
the tongue, and if men do not write the engeeee as it is spoken 
by the great body of respectable people, they do not write the 
veal language. Now, in colloquial usage, the subjunctive form 
- éf the.verb, in conditional sentences, is rarely used, and perhaps 
never, except when the substantive verb is employed. Our stu- 
dents are taught in school the stibjunetive form, ¢f thou have, if 
he come, &c:,’and some of them continue, in after life, to write in 
that manner ;- but, in the course of more than forty years, I have 
not known three tnen who have ventured to use that form of the 
verb in conversaticn. We toil in school to learn a language 
which we dare not introduce into conversation, but which the 
force of custom compels-us to abandon, In this respect, the 
present study of grammar is worse than useless. 

This colloquial custom accords with other languages. The 
French say and write s’il est, ifhe is. The Latins often used the 
same form,-‘‘ si quid est in me ingenii, judices;’’ but the use of 
the Latin subjunctive depends on certain other words which pre- 
cede; as,‘*cum sit civis,”’ as he ts a citizen, or, since he 7s a 
citizen ; and the “present tense is‘often used to express what we 
express by an auxiliary. That the Greeks used the indicative to 
express a conditional present tense, we have seen by citations 
above. 

By this arrangement of the verb, the indicative form after if 
and other verbs introducing a condition or hypothesis, may be 
used uniformly to express.a fact or event under a condition or 
supposition, either in the present or past tenses; the speaker 
being uncertain respecting the fact, or representing it as doubtful. 

s¢ ifthe man zs honest, he will.return what he has borrowed.” 
‘If the ship Ade arrived, we shall be informed of it to-morrow.” 
“Tf the bill was presented, it was‘doubtless paid.” ‘If the law 
Aas been passed, we are precluded from further opposition.” 

On the other hand, when it is intended to speak of a ‘future 
contingent event, I would always use the. auxiliaries that are 
proper for the purpose.. “If it shall or should rain to-morrow, 
we shall not ride to town.” J would never use the subjunctive 
form, if tt rain, in prose; and in poetry, only from necessity, as 
an abridged phrase, for if it shail or should rain. In this-manner 
the distinction between the tenses, which are now. constantly 
confounded, may be preserved and made obvious, both to natives 
and foreigners. . : 

The effect of the study:of Lowth's principles, which has been 
greatly extended by the popularity of Murray’s -Grammar,* has 
béen to introduce or establish a furm of the verb in writing, 
which is obsolete in colloquial language; to fill our books with a 
confusion of tensés, and thus to keep the language unsettled. 
Nothing can be more perplexing to the student, than every 
where’ to meet with discrepancies Setweenc rvles and practice. 

There is another erroneous manner of writing, common to the 
bést authors in the language, which ‘seems to have escaped notice. 
This is, to connect a verb in the past tense with a preceding one 
im thé same tense, when the latter verb-is intended to express a 
very different. time from ‘the former. ‘Phus, ‘* Then Manasseh 
knew that.the Lord, he was God.” 2 Chron. xxxiii. 13. 


The Latins, in this case, would probably ‘have used the infini- | 


tive; ** Manasseh novit Jehovam Deum esse.” {In English we 
ought to write and say, * Manasseh /new.Jehovalr to be God,” or, 
“‘Manasseh knew. that Jehovah be is God.” In most similar 
cases the use Of the infinitive m English is as elegant as in Latin. 
But there are many cases where the infinitive can not be used. 
We can not use it after say ; ‘che said him to be a good man,” is 
not English; though “he declared, or affirmed, or believed him to 
be a good man,” is elegant. 

In order to understand the impftopriety of the common mode of 


* Lindley Murray, {n the Introduction to his Grammar, acknowledges, in 
ple terms, that “the authors to whom the grammatical part of this compi- 
n is principally indebted for its matenals are, Harris, Johnson, Lowth, 
Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote.” But ‘om examination. it 
eppeare that the greatest portion of the grammatisal part is from Lowth, whose 


using the latter verb, as in the example above cited, it may ba 
remarked, that the present tense is that which is used to express 
what exists at.all times. Thus we say, God is or ezists; when: 
ever we speak of his permanent existence; we say, Gold is 
yellow or ductile; iron zs a most valuable metal; it zs not con- 
vertible into silver; plants and animals are very distinct living 
beings. We do not say, Gold was yellow; iron was a valuable 
metal; for we mean to express permanent qualities. Hence, in 
the passage cited from Chronicles, the first verb knew, referring 
to a fact past, is correct; but the last, which is intended to express 
the permanent being or character of God, should be in the infini- 
tive or the indicative present tense. The following are examples 
of correct language: “ His master had taught him that happiness ~ 
consists in virtue.” Anacharsis, ii. 120. 

‘“‘Sabellius, who openly taught that there ig but one person in 
the Godhead.” Encyclopedia. 

‘Our Savior taught that eternal death ts the proper punish- 
ment of sin.” Emmonsy 

But very different is the following: ‘¢ Having believed for many 
years, that water 2as [is] an elastic fluid.’ The following would 
be still better: “* Having believed water to be an elastic fluid.” 

So the following: “« We know not tke use of the epidermis of 
shells. Some authors have supposed that it secured [secures] the 
shells from being covered with vermes. Edin. Encyc. 

“It was just remarked, that marine fossils did not [do not] 
comprise vegetable remains.”’ 5 

“If my readers will turn their thoughts back on their old 
friends, they will find it difficult to call a single man to rememe 
brance who appeared to know that life was short, = short,] til) 
he was about to lose it.’” : Rambler, No. 71. 

“They considered the’ body as a hydraulic machine, and the 
fluids as passing through a series of chemical changes ; forgetting 
that animation was [is] its essential characteristic.” Darwin. 

“It was declared by Pompey, that if the Commonwealth wag 
[should be] violated, he could stamp with his foot and raise an 
army out of the ground.” Rambler, No. 10. 

In the foregoing sentence, the past tense is used for the future 
contingent. 

‘It was affirmed in the last discourse, that much of the hon- 
orable practice of the world rested [rests] on the substratum of 
selfishness; that ‘society zoas [is} held together, in the exercise 
of its relative virtues, mainly by the tie of reciprocal advantage ; 
that a man's own interest bound [binds] him to all those average 
equities which obtained [obtain] in the neighborhood around him; 
and in which if he proved (should prove) himself glaringly 
deficient, he would be abandoned by the respect, and the con- 
fidence, and the good-will of the people with whom he had [might 
have, or should have] to do.” Chalmers’s Com. Dis. 4. 

‘In the last discourse, I observed that love constituted [con« 
stitutes} the whole moral character of God.” 

- Dwight's Theology. 

‘And he said, Nay, father Abraham ; but if one went [shall or 
should go] to them from the dead, they will repent. And he 
said to him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one 7ose [shall or should rise] from the 
dead.” : Luke xvi. 30, 3}. 

s¢ Independent of parties in the national legislature itself, as 
often as the period of discussion arrived, the state legislatures, 
who zoill always be not-only vigilant, but suspicious and jealous 

uardians of the rights of the citizens, against encroachments 
rom the federal government, will constantly have their attention 
awake tothe conduct of the national rulers, and will be ready 
enough, if any thing improper appears, to sound the alarm to the 
peopic.” | : A 

Let any man atfempt to resolve the foregoing sentence, if he 
can, or render it into another language. 

«‘ Cicero vindicated the truth, and inculcated the value of the 
ae te that nothing was [is] truly useful which was [is}: not 

onest.’ 
4 He undertook to shaw that justice was [is] of perpetuat 
obligation.” 

“The author concedes much of his argument, and admits that 
the sea was [is] susceptible of dominion.” [Better still, bd! 
admits the sea to be susceptible of dominion.] 
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principles form the main structure of Murray’s compilation. Some valnable 
notes and remarks are taken from Priestley’s Grammar. .I studied grammar in 
the originals long before Murray’s compilation appeared, and, in c. authors 
ities, deem it proper to cite the dsiginals. 
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“A nation would be condemned by the impartial voice of 
mankind, if it voluntarily went [should go] to war, on a claim of 
which it doubted [should doubt] the legality.” 

“The Supreme Court observed that they were not at liberty 
to depart from the rule, whatever doubt might have been enter- 
tained, if the case was [had been] entirely new." 

“ He held that the law of nations prohibited [prohibits] the use 
of poisoned arms.” 

« He insisted that the laws of war gave [give] no other power 
over a captive than to keep him safely.’ 

“The general principle on the subject is, that, if a commander 
makes a compact with the enemy, and it be of such a nature that 
the power to make it could be reasonably implied from the nature 
of the trust, it would be valid and binding, though he abused his 
trust.’’ Let any man translate this sentence into another language, 
if he can, without reducing the verbs to some consistency. 

“ Congress have declared by law, that the United States were 
[are] entitled to priority of payment over private creditors, in 
cases of insolvency.” 

“The Supreme Court decided, that the acts of Congress, 
giving that general priority to the United States, were [are] 
constitutional.” 

“1t was admitted that the government of the United States 
was [is] one of enumerated powers.” 

“From his past designs and administrations, we could never 
argue at all to-those which were future.”’ [This is an odd com- 
bination of words.] 

“ Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into his 
hands, and that he was come from God and went to God." 
John xiii. 3. K 

“ Alexander dispatched Eumenes with three hundred horse to 
tgo free cities — with assurance that if they submitted and re-. 

wed him ae or would submit and receive] as a friend, no 
evil should befall them.” 

“The apostle knew that the present season was [is] the only 
time allowed for this preparation.” 

s‘ What would be the real effect of that overpowering evidence 
which our adversaries required [should require] in a revelation, 
it is difficult to foretell.” * 

* «It could not otherwise have been known that the word had 
[has] this meaning.” 

“T told him if he went [should go] to-morrow, I would go with 
him.” . 

This fault occurs in our hearing every hour in the day. 

A like fault prevails in other languages; indeed, the English 
may have been led into it by reading foreign authors. ‘+ Mais on 
a@ remarqué avec raison, que l’espace conchoidal ééazt infini.” 
Lunier. It has been remarked with reason, that the conchoidal 
space was [is] infinite. _ 

Bvt whatever may be the practice of other nations, there would 
be no difficulty in correcting such improprieties in our own jan- 
guage, if as much attention were given to the study of its trué 
principles, as is given to other subjects of literature and sciencé. 
But if, in this particular, there is a British or American author 
who writes his vernacular language correctly, his writings have 
not fallen under my inspection. 

There is another fault very common among English writers, 
though it is less frequent in the United States; this is the con- 
version of an intransitive verb into.a passive one. It is suf, 
prising that an error of this kind should have gained such an 
established use, in some foreign languages, as to be incurable. 
Barbarous nations may indeed form languages; but it should be 
the business of civilized men to purify their language from 
barbarisms. . 

In the transitive verb, there is an agent that performs some 
action on an object, or in some way affects it. When this verb 
becomes passive, the agent and the object change places in the 
sentence. Thus, John loves Peter, is transitive, but Peter is 
loved by John, is passive. ‘In the intransitive verb the case is 
different ; for the action is limited to the agent; and when it is 
stated that a thing is done, there is no agent by which it is done. 
I perish, is intransitive ; am perished, is the passive form; but the 
latter neither expresses nor impfies an agent by which I perish. 

This fault occurs frequently in the common version of the 
Scriptures. 

‘Yea, whereto might the strength of their hands profit me, in 
whom old age was [had] perished.” Job xxx. 2. 


* On this use of intransitive verbs, as, T’ 


ship was departed, it may be asked, 
Who departed it? —The mail is arrived. 
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“ Their memorial ts [has] perished with them.” Ps. ix. 6. 

“The heathen ave [have] perished out of this land.” 
x. 16. ; 

“Israel is [has] fled before the Philistines.” 

“ David is [has] fled.” 2 Sam. xix. 9. 

“The days were [had] not ezpired."’ 1 Sam. xviii. 26. 

“¢ And when the year ea he expired.”’ 2 Chron. xxxvi. If 

“T only am [have] escaped alone to tell thee.”’ Job i. 15. 

“And it came to pass, when he was [had] returned.” Luke 
xix. 15. 

Return is sometimes a transitive verb, and sometimes intran- 
sitive. When a sum of borrowed money its returned, the phrase 
is correct, for this is the passive form of a transitive verb. But 
when a man is returned, we may ask, who has returned him? -In 
this case, the. man returns by his own act, and he can not be said 
to be returned. 

‘« He found the empress was [had] departed.” Coze. 

“They were [had] arrived within three days’ journey of the 
spice country.” ; Gibbon, ch, i. note. 

“« Neither Charles nor Diocletian were [had] arrived at a very 
advanced period of life.” 4 Ib. ch. xiii. 

‘The posterity of so many gods and heroes was [had] fullen 
into the most abject state.” Ib. ch. ii. 

“ Silver was [had] grown more common.” Ib. 

“He was [had] resen from the dead, and was [had] just 
ascended to. heaven.” 2. Milner, i. 20. 

“Hearing that they were [had] arrived.” Th. 214. 

‘“« Claudius — vexed because his wife was [had] become a Chris- 
tian.” Ib. 274. 

‘ Does not the reader see how much we are [have] already 
departed from Christian simplicity ?”’ Ih. 299. 

“ My age ts [has] departed,"’ Isaiah xxxviii. 12. 

“The man out of whom the demons were [had] departed." 
Luke viii. 35. 

“* Workmen were [had] arrived to assist them.” Mitford. 

** A body of Athenian horse wus [had] just arrived," Tb. 

This fault is common in Mitford's History of Greece. In the 
writings of Roscve, which are more elegant, it occurs, but less 
frequently. M 

‘©The time limited for the reception of the cardinal was ez- 
pired.”” Roscoe, Leo X. 

“‘ He inquired whether the report was true, that a legate aas 
arrived.” Ib. L. Med. 

“The nation being [having] once more got into a course of 
borrowing.” Price ow Liberty. 

‘« When he was [had] retired to his tent.” Coze’s Russ. 

“ He was [had] not yet errived.”* Ib. 

The intransitive verb.grow is constantly used by the English 
as a transitive verb; as, to grow wheat. This is’ never used in 
the Northern States, unless by persons who have adopted it 
tecently from the English. 

It seems almost incredible that such errors should continue, to 
this time, to disfigure the language of the most distinguished 
writers, and that they should escape animadversion. The prac- 
tice has evidently been borrowed from the French or Italian, 
but surely no lover of correctness can excuse such violation of 
the best established princsples in our language. 

This fault occurs, in a few instances, in the writings of the best 
American authors, as in the writings of Ames and Hamilton. It 
is, however, very rare, either in books or colloquial usage. Even 
our conimon people are remarkably accurate in using the auxil- 
iary have with the participles of intransitive verbs. They always, 
I believe, say, a ship has arrived, a plant has perished, the enemy 
had fled, the price had fallen, the corn has or had grown, the time 
has expired, the man has returned, the yessel hud departed. 
Such also is the language of our most eminent writers. 

‘The Generals Gates and Sullivan have both arrived.” 
Washington's Letters. 

B. Trumbull. 
Progress of Dullness. 


Ps. 
1 Sam. iv. 17. 


“The Indians of the village had fled.” 

“ Our Tom has grown a sturdy boy.” 

“ Our patriots have fallen.” 

Discourse of D. Webster, Aug. 1826. 

“Our commissary had not arrived.” Ellicott. 

The exceptions to this correct practice are chiefly in the use 
of the participles of come and go. It is very common to hear the 
expressions, he is come or is gone, in which case the participle 
seems to take the character of an adjective; although, in most 


perished. Who has perished it? —The enemy thas fled. Who fled them? — The 
time was ezpired. Who expired it ? 
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instances, the regular form of expression, he has come, or has 
gone, is to be preferred. So dead, originally a participle, is used 
only as an adjective; and deceased and departed are often used 
in the like manner. We say, a deceased or departed friend; but 
it should be remarked that the original expression was, our friend 
has deceased, or has departed this life; and this phraseology, by 
an easy but heedless transition, became zs deceased, or 2s departed. 
In general, however, the conversion of an intransitive verb or 
form of expression into the passive form, is very rare among the 
pcople of New England. ‘ in 

There is a grammatical error running through the writings of 
so respectable a writer as Mitford, which ought not to be passed 
unnoticed ; as it seems to be. borrowed from the French language, 
whose idioms are different from the English, but which the Eng- 
lish are too apt to follaw. This fault is, in using the preterit.or 
perfect tense, instead of the past tense indefinite, usually called, 
most improperly, the imperfect. Take the following sentences 
for examples: “The conduct of Pelopidas toward Arcadia and 
its minister at the Persian court — has scarcely been the result. of 
mere caprice or resentment.’ The verb here ought to be was. 

©The oration [of Isocrates] hus been [was] a. favorite of Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus.”’ 

This form of expressing the time would be good in French, but 
is very badin English. And it may be here remarked, that the 
tense he-was, he arrived, he wrote, is not. properly named imper- 
fect. These verbs, and all verbs of this form, denote actions 
finished or perfect; as, ‘*In six days God created the heaven and 
the earth.”” Imperfect or unfinished action is expressed in Eng- 
lish in. this manner —he wus reading, they were writing. The 
error of calling the former tense imperfect, has: probably pro- 
ceeded from a servile adoption of the Latin names of the tenses, 
without considering the difference of application. 

There are some errors in all the English Grammars, that: have 
been derived to us from antiquity. Such is the arrangement of 
that among the conjunctions, like the Greek or, and the Latin 
ut. Kat marxagre % misevoada, OTe egae TEAEmars Tots AEAGANWEVOLS 
avty zaoa Kuvgeov. And blessed is she who believed that thare 
shall be a performance of the things which were told her fifihm 
the Lord. Luke 1. 45. 
most. erroneously. The true meaning and character of oz will 
best appear by a transposition of the clauses of the verse: 
««There shall be a performance of the things told her from the 
Lord; blessed or happy is she who believed that.” Here oz, 
that, appears to be what it really is, a relative or substitute for 
the whole: clause in Greek succeeding it. Soin Luke xxii. 18. 
Azyur yao tur oT ov ny miw, &e, I say to you that I will not 
drink. I will.not drink, I say to you that. It is the same in 
Laifn: “Dico enim vobis quod non bibam.”’ Quod is here a rela- 
tive goyerned by dico, and referring to the following clause of 
fhe sentence. 

So also Matthew ix. 28. Icevere dte duranar Tovto momsar; 
Do ye believe that I am able to do this? Lam able to do this: 
do: ye believe that ? 

This errer runs through all Grammars,, Greek, Latin, French, 
English, &c. But how such an obvious fact, that.the word that, 
and: its corresponding words in other languages, refer to the clause 
of a sentence, should escape observation, age after age, it. ia not. 
easy toexplain. How could it be supposed that a word is a con- 
junction which does not join words or sentences? That. is used, 
in the passages cited, not to unite two sentences, but to continue 
the same sentence by an additional clause. ° 

The relative, when referring to a sentence or the clause of a 
sentence, is not varied, for a variation of case is not wanted. 

So notwithstanding and provided in English, and pourvu que in 
French, are called conjunctions, but most improperly, as they 
are participles; and when called conjunctions, they always form, 
with a word, clause, or sentence, the case absolute or independent. 
Thus, “ It rains, but notwithstanding that, [it zains,] I must go 
to town.” That fact (it rains) not opposing or preventing me, 
that is, in opposition to that,I must go to town; hoe nom ab- 
Stante. 

“J will ride, provided you will accompany me.” That is, I 
will ride, the fact, you will accompany me, being provided. 

Such is the structure of these sentences. See my Philosophi- 
eal and Practical Grammar.* It is the same in French, pourvu 
gue, that. being provided, que referring to the following clause. 


There are other points in grammar equally faulty. Not only 


in English grammar, but in the grammars of other languages, 
———————— OO .. .-. 


* Now entitled. An Improved Grammar. 


In our version, 61 is rendered for, buns, 


men stumble at the threshold, and teach their children to stumble. 
In no language whatever can there be a part of speech proper! 
called an article. There is no word or class of words that fal 
within the signification of article, a joint, or that can otherwise 
than arbitrarily be brought under that denomination. The defin- 
itive words called articles, are all adjectives or pronouns. When 
they are used with nouns, they are adjectives, modifying the sig- 
nification of the nouns, like other adjectives; for this is their 
proper office. When they stand alone, they are pronouns, or 
substitutes for nouns. Thus hic, ille, tpse, in Latin, when uscd 
with nouns expressed, are adjectives; hic homo, this man; ille 
homo, that man. When they stand alone, hic, tlle, they stand in 
the place of nouns. The fact is the same in other languages. 

The English the is an adiective, which, for distinction, I call a 
definitive adjective, and for. brevity, a definitive, as it defines the 
person or thing to which it refers, or rather designates a particu- 
lar person or thing, But.why this should be selected as the only 
definitive,in our language, is very strange; when obviously this 
and that are more exactly definitive, designating more précisely a 
particular person or thing than the. These words answer to the 
Latin hic and ille, which were always used by the Romans, when 
they had occasion to specify definite persons or things. 

As to the English an or a, which is called’ in grammars the 
indefinite article, there are two great mistakes. A being consid- 
ered as the original word, it is said to become an before a vowel. 
The fact is directly the reverse. An is the original word, and 
this is contracted to a by dropping the n before a consonant. 

But an is merely the Saxon orthography of one, un, unus, an 
adjective found. in nearly all the languages of Europe, and ex- 
pressing a single person or thing. It is merely a*word of num- 
ber, and.no more an article than two, three, four, and every other 
number in the language. Take the following éxamples. 

Bring me an orange from the basket; that is, any one of the 
number. 

Bring me two oranges from the basket; that is, any two of the’ 
namber. 

Bring me three oranges from the basket; that is, any. three of 
the number ;, and so on to any number, ad infinitum. 

When thus used, an, two, three, are.all indefinite; that is, they 
are used with nouns which are indefinite, or expressing things 
not particularly designated. But this is not owing to the essen- 
oul character of the adjectives, an, one, two, three; for any of 
them may be used with definite nouns; and an is continually. 
thus used. j 

‘¢T will be an adversary to thine adversaries,” 

“ The angel stood for an adversary against Balaam.” 

“« Make this fellow return, Jest in the battle he be an adversary 
to us.” 

“¢ Rezon — was an adversary to Israel all the days of Solomon.” 

*¢ And he spake a parable to them to this end.” 

‘¢ And there was.a@ widow in that city.” 

«¢ And seeing the multitude, he went up into @ mountain.” 

‘J will be @ God to thee and thy seed after thee.” 

‘¢ Thou art.@ God ready to pardon.” 

Now, let any. of these phrases be tested by the common defini- 
tion of an ora, ‘that itis used ina vague sense, to point out one 
single thing of the kind; in other respects indeterminate.” 
Lowth, 

‘tT will be an adversary to thine adversaries; ” that is, “ I will 
be any adversary, one of the kind, but vague or indeterminate.” 

«« Rezon was an adversary to Israel; that is, in a vague sense, 
any adversary, indeterminate. 

« And he spake a parable.to them” that is, any parable, inde- 
terminate. 

“Thou art @ God.ready to pardon;” that is, any God, one of 
the kind, in a vague sense, indeterminate! 7 

If it should be said, the noun is rendered determinate, by other 
words in the sentence, and not by an or a, this may be and gen- 
erally is true; but this shows that an does not give to the noun 
its character of definiteness or indefiniteness; it always retains 
its. proper signification, which is one, and nothing more; and it 
is used indifferently before nouns definite or indefinite. 

This-mistake of the character of an is found in other languages}, 
but I was gratified to finda French Grammar in Paris, recom- 
mended by the Institute, the author of which had discarded the 
indefinite article. 

In English, an or a is, for the most part, entirely useless. 
Used with a noun in the singular number, it serves no purpose, 
except that which the form of the word in.the ‘singular number 

‘is intended to answer. It expresses unity only, and this is the. 


province of the singular number. Were it not for habit, ‘t Give 
me orange,” would express the sense of “ give me an orange,” 
with precision and certainty. In this respect the Latin language 
has the advantage over the English. But the. use of sucha short 
word is not very inconvenient, and the usage can not be changed. 
Other languages are subject to the same inconvenience; even 
the definite articles, or definitives, in Greek and in French, 
are: very often useless, and, were it not for usage, would be 


improper. 
CRUHOGRAPHY. 


From the period of the first Saxon writings, our language has 
been suffering changes.in crthography. The first writers, having 
no'guide but the ear, followed each his own judgment or fancy ; 
and hence a great portion of Saxon words are written with differ- 
ent. letters, by different authors; most of them are written two 
or three different ways, and some. of them fifteen or twenty. To 
this day the orthography of some classes of words is not entirely 
settled; and in others it is settled in a manner to confound the 
learner, and mislead him into’ a false pronunciation. Nothing 
can be: more disreputable to the literary character of a nation, 
than the history of English orthography, unless it is that of 
orthoepy. 

1.. The Saxon diphthonz e, which probably had a specific and 
uniform sound or combination of sounds, has been discarded, and 
ea generally substituted in its place; as, breth, breath. Now, ca 
thus united have: not a uniform sound, and of course they are no 
certain guide to pronunciation. In some instances, where the 
Saxon spelling was ‘not uniform, the modern orthography follows 
the: most anomalous and difficult, instead of that which is regular. 
Thus the Saxons wrote fether and fetier, more generally the 
latter, and the moderns write feather. 

2. TheJetter g, in Saxon words, has, in many English words, 
beem sunk in pronunciation, and either wholly lost, or it is now 
represented by yorw. Thus deg, or dag,has become day; gear 
is year, bugun is bow, and feger is fair. 

3. The Saxons, who adopted the Roman alphabet, with a few 
alterations, used c with its close sound like that of k. Thus lic, 
like; locian, to lock. But after the Norman conquest, c before 
e, t, and y, took the sound of s; hence arose the necessity of 
changing this letter in words and syllables, where it was neces- 
sary,to retain the. sound of & before these vowels. Thus the 
Saxon licean, pronounced originally likean, becomes, with our 
present sound of c before e, lisean ; and locian becomes losian. 
To remedy this evil, our ancestors introduced &'from the Greek, 
writing it generally after c, as in lick, stick, though in some in- 
stances omitting c, asin like and look. Hence, in all monosyl- 
lables in which a syllable beginning with e or z is added to the 
word, as in the past time and participles of verbs, we use & in the 
place of the Saxon c, as in licked, licking. 

Our early writers attempted to extend this addition to woras 
introduced from the Latin and Greek, in which no such reason 
exists for the use of k. Thus they wrote publick, musick, rheto- 
rick. In these and similar words the Latins used c for the Greek 
*; as, musicus, for-novarzos ; and the early English writers took 
both letters, the Roman cand Greek x. This was absurd enough ; 
but they never proceeded so far as to carry the absurdity through 
the derivatives; never writing publickation, musickul, rhetorickal, 
catholickism, skeptickism, stoickism. After a long struggle with 
the force of authority, good sense has -nearly banished this pe- 
dantic orthography from use; and all words of this kind now 
appear, in most of our public acts and elegant writings, in their 
proper simplicity; public, publication, music, musical. 

4. In many words, formerly ending in ie, these letters have 
been discarded from the singular number, and y substituted. 
Thus remedie, memorie, are now written remedy, memory. Fut, 
what is very singular, the plural of these words retains the ze, 
with the addition of s; as in’remedies. This anomaly, however, 
creates no great inconvenience, except that it has been ex- 
tended by negligent writers to words ending in cy, as in attor- 
nies. But words. ending in ey properly make the plural by 
simply taking s, as in surveys, attorneys. The same rule applies 
to verbs when an s is added, as in conveys. 

5. In a vast number of words the vowel e has been discarded 
as useless ; as in egvs, for egges ; certain, for certaine ; empress, for 
empresse ; goodness, for goodnesse. This is an improvement, as 
the ¢ has no sound in modern pronunciation. But here again we 

meet with a surprising inconsistency ; for the same reason which 
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ée final in motive, pensive, juvenile, genuine, sanguine, doctrine, 
examine, determine, and a multitude of others. The introduction 
of e, in most words of these classes, was at first wrong, as it 
could not plead any authority in the originals ;fbut the retaining 
of it is unjustifiable, as the letter is not merely useless, but, in 
very numerous classes of words it leads to a false pronunciation. 
Many of the most respectable English authors, a century ago or 
more, omitted e in such words as examin, determin, famin, ductil, 
fertil, definit, &c.; but these improvements were afterwards. re- 
jected, to the great injury of orthography. In like manner, a 
final ¢ is inserted in words of modern coinage, as in alumine, 
salicine, chloride, oxyde, &c., without the least necessity or 
propriety. 

6. A similar fate has attended the attempt to anglicize the 
orthography of another class of words, which we have received 
from the French, At a very early period, the words chambre, 
desastre, desordre, chartre, monstre, tendre, tigre, entre, fievre, 
diametre, arbitre, nombre, and others, were reduced to the English 
form of spelling; chamber, disaster, disorder, charter, monster, 
tender, tiger, enter, fever, diameter, arbiter, number. At a later 
period, Sir Isaac: Newton, Camden, Selden, Milton, Whitaker, 
Prideaux, Hook, Whiston, Bryant, and other authors of the first 
character, attempted to carry through’ this reformation, writing 
scepter, center, sepulcher. But this improvement was arrested, 
and_a few words of this class retain their French orthography ; 
such are metre, mitre, nitre, spectre, sceptre, theatre, sepulchre, 
and. sometimes centre. It is remarkable that a nation distin- 
guished for erudition should thus reject improvements, and 
retain anomalies, in opposition to all the convenience of uni- 
formity. I am glad that so respectable a writer as Mitford has 
discarded this: innovation, and uniformly written center, scepter, 
theater, sepulcher. In the present instance, want of uniformity 
is not the only evil. The present orthography has introduced 
an awkward mode of writing the derivativés, for example, cen- 
tred, sceptred, scpulchred ; whereas Milton and Pope wrote these 
words as regular derivations of center, scepter, sepulcher ; thus, 
‘“ sceptered king.’ So Coxe, in his Travels, ‘ The principal wealth 
of the church is centered in the monasteries.” This is correct. 

7. Soon after the revival of letters in Kurope, English writers 
began to borrow words from the French and Italian; and usually 
with some little alteration of the orthography. Thus they wrote 
authour, emhassadour, predecessour, ancestour, successour; using 
our for the Latin termination o7, and the French eur, and writ- 
ing similar words in like manner, though not of Latin or French 
original. What motive could induce them to write these words, 
and errour, honour, fuvoui, inferiour, &c., in this manner, follow- 
ing neither the Latin nor the French, I can not conceive. But 
this orthography continued down to the seventeenth century, 
when the uw began to be rejected from certain words of this class, 
and at the beginning of the last century, many of these: words 
were written, ancestor, author, error, &c., as they are now written. 
But favor, honor, lubor, candog, ardor, terror, vigor, infertor, su- 
perior, and a few others, were written with w, and Johnson intro- 
duced this orthography into his Dictionary. Nothing in language 
is more mischievous than the mistakes of a great man. It is not 
easy to understand why a man, whose professed object was to 
reduce the language to some regularity, should write author with- 
out u, and errour and honour with it! That he should write 
labour with u, and laborious without it! Vigour with u, and 
vigorous, invigorate, without it! Inferiour, superiour, with u, 
but inferiority and superiority without it! Strange as it is, this 
inconsistency runs through his work, and his authority has been 
the means of continuing jf, among his admirers, to this aay. 

In this country, most of our best writers have rejected the x 
from all words of this class, and reduced the whole to uniformity. 
This is a desirable event; every rejection of an anomaly being a 
valuable improvement, which sound judgment approves, and the 
love of regularity will vindicate and maintain. 

8. There is another class of words, the orthography of which 
is not uniform nor fully settled — such as take the termination able 
to form an adjective. Thus Johnson writes proveable with e, but 
approvable and reprovable without it. So moveable, but immov- 
able and removable ; tamcable, but blamatle, censurable, desvrable, 
excusable ; saleable, but ratable. ’ 

With like inconsistency Walker’ and Chalmers write daub 
with x, and bedaub with w, deviating in this instance from John- 
son. Chalmers writes abridgement and judgement with e, but 
acknowledgment without it. Walker writes these words without 
e, but adds it to lodgement. I have reduced all words of this 


justifies this omission, would justify and require the omission of | kind, as far as possible, to uniformity. 
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9. Johnson writes octocdrical ; Chalmers, octoedral ; Sheridan. 
Walker, and Jones, follow Johnson; but Jones has octahedron, 
which is not in the other Dictionaries. The Greck, in words of 
this kind, is inconsistent, for oxtw is changed, in compound words, 
to ozta. I have followed the Greek compounds, and have in- 
serted h, which I consider as almost indispensable in the English 
orthography ; as, octahedron. 

10. Johnson introduced instructer, in the place of instructor, 
in opposition to every authority which he has himself adduced to 
exemplify his definitions -- Denham, Milton, Roscommon, Locke, 
Addison, Rogers, and the common version of the Scriptures. 
But what is more singular, this orthography, instructer, 1s con- 
trary to his own practice ; at least, in four editions of his Rambler 
which I have examined, the word is uniformly written instructor, 
The fact is the same with visitor. 

This is a point of little importance in itself; but when in- 
structor had been.from time immemorial the established orthog- 
raphy, why unsettle the practice? I have in this word and in 
visitor adhered to the old orthography. There is not a particle 
of reason for altering instructor and visitor, which would not 
apply to collector, cultivator, objector, projector, and a hundred 
other words of similar termination. _ 

11. Most of these and.some other-inconsistegcies have been 
of long continuance. But there are others.of more recent date, 
which admit of no apology, as they are changes from right to 
wrong. Such is the change of the correct orthography of -de- 
fense, expense, offense, pretense, and recompense, by substituting c 
for s, as.in‘'defence. This change was probably made or en- 
couraged -by printers, for the sake of avoiding the use of the old 
long s; but since this has been discarded, that reason no longer 
exists, The orthography defense, &c., is justified, not only by 
the Latin originals, but by the rule of uniformity ; for the deriv- 
atives are always written with s—defensive, extensive, offensive, 
pretension, recompensing. 

42. No less improper was the change of sceptic into skeptic. 


In favor of this innovation, it is alleged that the word is from the - 


Greek ozextixus. True; butis not, scene-derived from the Greek 
sxnry, and scepter from ozymreov, and ascetic from uoxytixes, and 
ocean from wzeurog? Are not all these words in ‘exact analogy 
with each other, in their original orthography? Were they not 
formerly analogous in the English orthography ? Why violate 
this analogy? Why introduce an anomaly ? 
by dividing opinions and introducing discrepancies in practice, in 
classes of words of like formation, have a mischieyous effect, by 
keeping the language in perpetual ‘fluctuation. But as usage 
inclines to the use of k in this class of words, I have adopted it. 

13. In like manner, dispatch, which had from time immemorial 
been written with z, was changed into despatch, on the wonderful 
discovery. that the word is derived from the French depécher. 
But why change one vowel and not the other? If we must fol- 
low the French, why not write despech, or depech? And why 
was this innovation limited to a single word? Why not carry 
the change through this whole class of words, and give us the 
benefit of uniformity? Is not disaster from the French desastre ? 
Is not discharge from decharger? Is not disarm from desarmer ? 
{s not disobey from desobeir? Is not disoblige from desobliger ? 
Is not disorder from desordre? The prefix dis is more properly 
English than de, though both are used with propriety. But dis- 
patch was the established orthography; why, then, disturb the 
practice?. Why select a single word from the whole class, and 
introduce a change which creates uncertainty where none had 
existed for ages, without the smallest benefit to indemnify us for 
the perplexity and discordance occasioned by the innovation? 
Now, let it be observed that Johnson himself wrote dispatch ; for 
this orthography occurs twice under Send in his Dictionary, and 
five limes under Speed. 

It is gratifying to observe the stern’good sense of the English 
nation, presenting a firm resistance to such innovations. Black- 
stone, Paley, Coxe, Milner, Scott, and Mitford, uniformly use the 
old and genuine orthography of instructor, visitor, and dispatch. 

14, The omission of one lin befall, install, installment, recall, 
inthrall, &c., is by no means to be vindicated; as by custom the 
two letters ll serve as a guide to the true pronunciation, that of 
broad @ or aw. According to the established rules: of English 
pronunciation, the letter @ in instalment would have the sound it 
has in balance ; it is, therefore, expedient to retain both letters in 
all words of this class. 

15. It ig an established rule, in the English language, that 
monesyllabio verbs ending in a single consonant, not preceded 
by a long vowel, and other verbs ending in a single accented 


Such innovations, ° 


other derivatives of zovataiios and petusdor. 
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consonant, and of course not preceded by a long vowel, double 
the final consonant, in all the derivatives, which are formed by a 
termination beginning with a vowel. Thus, fit, blot, bur, whem 
they take the terminations ed, eth, ing, are written fitted, fi'teth, 


fitting ; blotted, blotteth, blotting ; barred, barreth, barring. Abcet, 
compel, form the like derivatives ; abetted, abettcth, abetting ; com- 


pelled, compelleth, compelling. The reason of this rule 1s, that 
without this duplication of the last consonant, the vowel of the 
primitive word would, in the derivative, be naturally pronounced 
wrong, that is, with its long sound , fited, bloting, bured, compeled. 
Hence we see the reason why verbs, having the long sound of a 
vowel, do not double the last consonant; as, feared, repealed, 
repeated. 

The converse of this rule is, that verbs ending in a single con- 
sonant, but having the accent on the first syllable, or ona syllable 
preceding the last, ought not to double the final consonant in the 
derivatives. Thus, limit, labor, charter, clatter, pardon, deliver, 
hinder, have for their derivatives limited, laboreth, chartered, 
cluttered, pardoning, delivering, hinderest. But, strange as it may 
seem, the rule is wholly neglected and violated in numerous words 
of this class. Thus we observe, in all authors, biassing, bevel 
ling, levelled, travelled, cancelled, revelling, rivalling, worshipped, 
worshipper, apparelled, embowelled, libelling, and many others, in 
which the last consonant is doubled, in opposition to one of the 
oldest and best established rules in the language. Perry, in his 
Dictionary, lays down the rule for guidance, but has not been 
careful, in all cases, to observe it. J have endeavored to reduce 
these classes of words to a regular and uniform orthography. In 
like manner, nouns formed from such verbs are written with @ 
single consonant, as jeweler, traveler, worshiper, for the purpose 
of establishing a general rule, to which there may be no excep- 
tion. What should we say to a man who should write audittor, 


alterrer, barterrer, banterrer, gardenner, laborrer? Yet no good 


reason can be assigned why the final consonant should not be 
doubled in these words as well as in jeweller, traveller, enamellér.. 
The truth is, the syllable to be added to the original word is the 
usual termination er or or, and nothing more. e 

Not less remarkable is the practice of doubling the last conso- 
nant in equalled, equalling, but not in the verb equalzze. And to 
add to the inconsistency, the last consonant is sometimes doubled 
in tranquillize,a word in exact analogy with equalize. [The J, 
however, is properly doubled in crystallize and metallize, as if de- 
rived from zovotudditw and wstaddttw, in which the lJ is doubled ; 
and for the sake of uniformity the double / is retained in the 
A few other words. 
have the J doubled on the ground of their derivation; as, tran- 
quillity, from. tranquillitas ; chancellor, from cancellarius, &c.) 

A singular instance of inattention to analogy or uniformity,, 
occurs in the formation of certain words from the Greek. Thus, 
in anatomy, bronchotomy, cacophony, euphony, lithotomy, and 
others, the final vowel of the Greek original is represented in 
English by y, which makes a syllable. But in epztome, catas- 
trophe, hyperbole, and many others, the final vowel of the Greek, 
is represented by, e, which, in words of English origin, rarely or 
never makes a syllable at the end of a word. The consequence 
is, that the last two syllables are liable to be pronounced in one, 
tome, trophe, bole.. Such a departure from analogy is very incon- 
venient. Besides, if the letter y closed the words in the singular 
number, the plural would be regularly formed by changing y 
into zes. 

A like fault is observable in the spelling of certain derivatives 
ending in er. In barometer, hygrometer, thermometer, and all 
similar derivatives, the Greek: xeryov gives meter, in English, 
while in English books the word is written metre, like the French. 
word. The French are consistent, for they write the word in. 
the same manner, both when single and in composition. Such 
discrepancies in the English language are little honorable to. 
English philologists. 

In the use of the prefixes en, em, in, im, there is not uniformity 
nor settled usage. The French changed the Latin zn mto em or 
em, and English authors have adopted one or the. other, without. 
regard to any settled rule. Johnson's Dictionary has done some 
thing toward reducing the number of discrepancies of this’ kind ;. 
but some changes have, since his time, been introduced. I have, 
in most words, followed his orthography; but, in a few instances, 
have adopted the more modern usage ; as, ¢ndorse and insure, with 
their derivatives, according to prevailing mercantile pr°-tice. 

In the use of the prefix un, many changes have taken plate. 
within the last century or two, and the use of-in has bee 
substituted for un; as, inaccessible, for unaccessible. The tu 
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quirer will observe that’ 1 have, under each word, ‘noticed this 
thange. 

In the use of the termination ize,.the English books are all at 
variance with-each other ; and no lexicographer is consistent with 
himself. Hence we every day see authorise and authorize, apos- 
tatise and apostatize, temporise and temporize. As this termina- 
tion, from the Greek or Latin has a ‘definite signification, to 
amiake, 1 have adopted the rule to write it uniformly zze, when 
it is from either of those languages ; as in legalize, to make legal. 
The French write the termination ise, and this has led to the 
English discrepancies. 

{n other cases, when the French ise does not proceed from the 
Latin ize, | have retained the original orthography: of words. from 
the French; as in enterprise, advise, surprise. This is a distinc- 
tion of some importance. 

In many cases, when a false orthography has been long estab- 
lished, I have noticed the fact, without making any alteration in 
the common spelling. 

in a few words Posse Slaves Milton, Dryden, Pope, and 
other authors of the Augustan age, who were more correct than 
more modern writers; as they followed the etymology, from 
which later writers have deviated, sometimes by mistake in taking 
the word from the French, instead of the Saxon. 

Ina. few instances, [ have disearded English innovations, 
which are evidently mere. blunders. Such.are comptroller and 
others, which convert the words into absolute nonsense. The 
words disannul, unloose, and others, fall under the like condem- 
mation. No lexicographer, knowing the proper origin of these 
words, can be. justified in giving support to such outrageous de- 
viations from.etymology. They are a reproach to the literature 
of the nation. ; 

The negligence of thé English in giving currency to such 
errors; hardly admits of an apology. Philology has indeed been 
neglécted during a century and a half; it is not cultivated, to any 
extent, in the universities and schools; or it is studied in very 
superficial writers. ‘Indeed, in etymology there’ is no accurate 
scholarship, either in English or French writers. No author, 
whose works have come under my observation, has explored the 
wide field of my researches; none has traced words to their pri- 
mary source, and discovered the radical signification, with the 
manner. in which derivative senses have been drawn from the 
radical signification, and moral ideas have been expressed by 
words denoting physical action or properties. The discoveries 
on, this subject constitute an era in philology, and it is hoped 
that the advantage gained will be pursued. 

If’ men of adult years do not choose to examine the subject of 
orthography, arid correct their own practice, their children, learn- 
ing the language as corrected, will become familiar with the true 
orthography, and familiarity and -habit will lend support to truth 
and uniformity. 

There are many words in the language containing superfluous 
letters, especially in the terminating syllable. Thus, one s in 
the syllables less and ness, at the end of words, is useless; one l 
in gill, rill, sill, dull, one f in cliff, bluff, are superfluous; but in 
such words no wlteration is made. 

‘The rule for adding two consonants of a sort should be, to add 
two letters to the original word, when they are both wanted in 
the derivatives. Thus fil would give the sound of fill; but this 
being a verb, the two letters are required in the past tense and 
participles, filled, filling. So in the adjective stiff, the second 
letter is -vanted in stiffen, othérwise a person would be apt to 
pronounce the word sii-fen. 

But in some words the terminating consonant is doubled, not 
only without necessity or use, but in opposition to propriety. 
Plaintiff’ isthe French plaintif; pontiff is the French pontife; and 
no possible reason can be assigned for adding an f to the original 
word, any more than for adding the same letter to brief and relief. 
And what is worse, the letter is doubled in pontiff, the original, 
and then omitted in all the derivatives, pontificute, pontifical, &c. 
{{n such words, however, the alteration has not been insisted on, 
as the public do not seem. prepared to unite in rejecting the 
second f.} 

In like manner, the vowel e is added to a multitude of words, 
in which it is-not pronounced, and is worse than useless, as it 
often misleads the. learner in the pronunciation. If the final e 
were omitted in juvenil, volatil, the pronunciation .could not be 
mistaken; but as the preceding vowel is sometimes Jong and 
sometimes short in the terminating. syllables ile, ine, ite, the 
final ¢ serves only to” perplex the learner..In such words, 
‘however, no alteration is. made. i 


In the terminating syllable ive, the final e is worse than useless, 
as the z is always short, iv, and the addition of e contravenes the 
general rule, that the. vowel followed by a consonant, and e final, 
is generally long, as in mate, mote, mute, dissipate. When { was 
young, tie popular pronunciation of ive was ive, with the z long. 
The general use of my Spelling Book has nearly banished that 
pronunciation, and the orthography is not altered. 

Our modern writers seem to delight in this useless addition of 
e final; as they annex it to words without reason or authority. 
This fault occurs frequently in words borrowed from foreign 
languages, in which the letter is not found in the original lan- 
guage. One would suppose that good taste alone ought to correct 
this error. 

With regard to words which recent discoveries have introduced 
into the sciences, there may be some apology for. differences of 
orthography, as writers have not established usage for a guide. 
Hence we find ozyd is written also oxide and oxyde; oxygen and 
hydrogen are written also ozigenc, orygene, and hydrogene. Sul- 
phate, nitrate, &c., are written also szlphat, nitrat. 

In this case, what course is the lexicographer to pursue? Shall 
he adopt the method by which Walker attempts to settle pro- 
nunciation, and cite authorities in favor of each mode of spelling? 
Then the result is, so many names appear on one side, and so 
many on the other. But who, it may be asked, will undertake 
to graduate the scale by which the weight of authorities is to be 
determined? Numbers will not always decide questions of this 
sort to the satisfaction of the public. 

In this case { have determined to conform the orthography to 
established English analogies; the only authority from which 
there can be no legitimate appeal. Now, no rule in orthography 
is better established, than that which we have adopted from the 
Latin language, of representing the Greek upsilon by the letter 
y. In the orthography of orygen and hydrogen, from ous and 
1dug, this rule has been observed; and why should oryd be an 
exception? 

With regard to sulphate, nztrate, and other names of that’class 
of compounds, I consider the final e as essential to the words, to 
prevent a false pronunciation ; the vowel a having its first sound 
as in fute, though slightly pronounced. 

The word usually written chemistry has undergone two or three 
changes, according to fancy or to conjectural etymology. Men 
have blundered about the plainest thing imaginable; for to de- 
termine its true orthography, nothing was necessary but to open 
an Arabic lexicon. The inhabitants of the south of Europe, who 
introduced the word, doubtless knew its origin, and wrote it cor- 
rectly, chimistry, with z, not with y or e; and had the English been 
contented to take it as they found‘it, the orthography would have 
been correct and uniform. [This alteration has not, however, 
been insisted on, as men of science have not as yet seemed ready 
to adopt it.] 

In introducing words from other languages, it is desirable that 
the orthography should be conformed, as nearly as may be, to 
established English analogies. For this reason, I have written 


\mancuver, reconnoiter, as English words; and should prefer to 


pronounce azddecamp, as an English word, with English pro- 
nunciation and a regular plural termination. So also rendezvous. 

The word talc is ill-formed. The original word on the conti- 
nent of Europe is talk or talg; and the change of & into c is not 
merely needless, but worse, for it precludes the use of the regular 
adjective, talcy. Hence we see the adjective used is tulcose, an 
awkward compound of a Teutonic word with a Latin termination. 
This word would more’ properly be written talk or talck, which 
admit regular derivatives, talcky, talckiness. In like manner, 
zinc, if written zink, would admit the regular adjective, zinky, as 
written by Kirwan. 

It is with no small regret that I see new terms formed, without 
a due regard ta regular English analogies. New terms are often 
necessary, or at least very useful; but they ought to be coined 
according to the settled. principles of the language. A neglect 
of these: principles is observable in the word systematize, which, 
not being borrowed from the Greek, ought to follow the general 
tule of English formation, in agreement with legalize, modernize, 
civilize, animalize, and others, and be written systemize. This is 
the more important, as the derivates systemizing, systemization, 
are of more easy utterance than those of systematize, and particu- 
larly the noun systematization. : 

On this -head I waquld -subjoin a remark or two on the mode of 
Writing Indian names of rivers, mountains, and places in America, 
which we have adopted. 

The French were the first Europeans who explored the country 
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between the great lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, and, of course, 
the first to commit to writing the Indian names which occurred 
to them in their travels. In doing this, they attempted to express 
the sounds in letters, according to the French manner of pro- 
nunciation, Hence it happened that they wrote ch where we 
should have written sh, had we first reduced those names to 
writing. Thus we have Chenango, Michigan, and Michillimacke- 
nac,* in the French orthography. And as the French have no w 
in their language, they could not express the proper sound of the 
first syllable of Wabash, Wisconsin, Wachita, otherwise than by 
writing them Ouabache, Ouisconsin, Ouachita; and Missoori in 
French is Missouri. All this.is very proper for Frenchmen, for 
the letters used express the true sounds of the words. But in 
English, the letters used lead to a false pronunciation, and for 
this reason should not be used in English compositions. It is to 
be deeply regretted that our language is thus doomed to be a 
heterogeneous medley of English and foreign languages; as the 


same letters representing different sounds, in different languages, - 


serve to embarrass the reader who understands only his own. 

The irregularities in the English orthography have always been 
a subject of deep regret, and several attempts have been made to 
banish them from the language. The first attempt of this kind 
was made by Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to Queen 
Elizabeth ; another was made by Dr. Gill, a celebrated master of 
St. Paul’s School, in London; another by Charles Butler; sev- 
eral attempts were ‘made in the reign of Charles I.; an attempt 
was made by Elphinstone, in the last century ; and lastly, another 
effort was made by Dr. Franklin. The latter gentleman com- 
piled:a Dictionary on his scheme of reform, and procured types 
to be cast, which he offered to me, with a view toengage me to 
prosecute his design. This offer I declined to accept; for I was 
then, and am still convinced, that the scheme of introducing new 
characters into the language, is neither practicable nor expedi- 
ent. Any attempt of this kind must certamly fail of success. 

But that some scheme for expressing the distinct sounds of 
our letters by visible marks, ougat to be adopted, is a point about 
which there ought to be, and I trust there can be, but one opin- 
jon. That such a scheme is practicable as well as expedient, I 
should presume to be equally evident. Such is the state of our 
written language, that our own citizens never become masters of 
orthography, without great difficulty and labor; and a great part 
of them never learn to spell words with correctness. In addition 
to this, the present orthography of some classes of words leads to 
a false pronunciation. 

In regard to the acquisition of our language by foreigners, the 
evil of our irregular orthography is extensive, beyond what is 
generally known or conceived. While the French and Italians 
have had the wisdom and the policy to refine and improve their 
respective languages, and render them almost the common lan- 
guages of all well-bred people in Europe, the English language, 
clothed in a barbarous orthography, is never learned by~a for- 
eigner but from necessity; and the most copious language in 
Europe, embodying an uncommon mass ‘of science and erudition, 
is thus very limited in its usefulness. And to complete the mis- 
chief, the progress of arts, science, and Christianity among the 
heathen, and other rude. or unevangelized nations, is most sen 


* This word is, I believe, customarily pronounced Mackinaw, and the original 
may well.be suffered to fall into disuse, 

t We hear it said that a lexicographer should adopt or ‘follow the common 
orthography of words. This is true when the orthography accords with 
etymology, and is settled or undisputed. But in the English language 
there are many words whose spelling is not settled; some whose spelling 
is a deviation from established analogies; some whose spelling prcsents 
wrong component syllables or radical letters. In other words, whose origin 
is Known, authors differ in the manner of writing them. “Toke the follow- 
ing examples. 

In Johnson’s Dictionary we find blamable, blamably, appeasable, approvable, 
desirable, ratable, without the final e of the original words; but saleable, tame- 


able, with e; proveable, with e; improvable, reprovable, without it ; moveable, with | 


e, but immovable, removable, withou* it. ‘Daniel H. Barnes, in the Red Book, re- 
marks, that in this class of words, Jahnson’s contradictions (discrepancies) are 
ten on one side, and nine on the other. We every day see the like discrepancies 
in books and the public prints. 

Johnson has cognisce, cagnisour, recognise, recognesee, recognisor, with s, (but 
cognizuble and cognizance, with z,) and the terminating syllable sour and sor: 
Walker has authorize, authorization; but disauthorise. Johnson and Walker 
have cauterize, cauterization, but epitemise ; canonize, familiarize, fertilize, with 2, 
but Johnson, modermse, Walker, modernize; Johnson, syllogize, but Walker, 
syllogise; both have eztemporize, temporize, but contemporise, equalise; Walker 
has amortise, but amortization, amortizement. Similar discrepancies are seen in 
all our books and papers. : 
~We every day see -surprise and surprize; merchandise and merchandize; 
enquire and inquire; entrust and intrust; ensure; ensurance, and insure, in- 
surance: endorse, endorsement, and indorse, indursement; gulf and gulpk; par- 
Gear and partizan ; connection and connexion; chemist and chymist, both wrong; 
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sibly retarded by ‘the difficulties of mastering an. irregular r- 
thography. 

The mode of ascertaining the proper pronunciation of words by 
marks, points, and trifling alterations ef the present characters, 
seems to be the only one which can be reduced to practice. This 
mode, resembling the use.of points in the Hebrew, has been 
adopted by some of the nations on the Continent; and I have 
pursued it, to a certain extent, in designating distinctions in ‘the 
sounds of letters, in this work. The scheme I have invented is 
not considered as perfect ; but it will accomplish some important 
purposes, by removing the most numerous classes of anomalies. 
With this scheme, the vistble characters of the language will pre- 
sent to the eye of a reader the true sounds of words; and the 
scheme itself 1s so simple, that it may be learned in a few mo- 
ments. ‘To complete a scheme of this kind, a few other alterations 
would be necessary, but suchas would not materially change the 
orthography, or occasion the least difficulty to the learner or 
reader. 

After these alterations, there would remajn a few words whose 
anomalies may be considered as incorrigible, such as know, gnaw, 
rough, &c., which may be-collected into tables and easily learned; 
and all the other irregularities may be so classed under general 
rules, as to be learned with very little labor. 

The adoption of this or any other scheme for removing the 
obstacles which the English orthography presents to learners of 
the language, must depend on public opinion. The plan I have 
adopted for representing the sounds of letters by marks and 
points, in this work, is teRded to answer two purposes. First, 
to supersede the necessity of writing and printing the words a 
second time, in an orthography adapted to express their pronun- 
ciation. The latter method pursued by the English orthoepists, 
as applicable to most words, is, I think, not only unnecessary, but 
very inexpedient. The second purpose is, to exhibit to my fel- 
low-citizens the outline of a scheme for removing the difficulties 
of our irregular orthography, without the use of new characters; 
a scheme simple, easy of acquisition, and sufficient to answer all. 
the more important purposes of a regular orthography.t 


Nors.—In the formation of the plural number of nouns end- 
ing in ance, ancy ; ence, ency.; the general rules are to be observed. 
When the letter e terminates the word, the letter s only is to be 
added; as in compliance, compliances ; but if the letter y termi- 
nates the word, this letter is omitted, and zes are added; as in 
discrepancy, discrepancies ; dependency, dependencies. In some 
cases, the same word is sometimes written with e, and sometimes 
with y; in which cases the word admits of either form of the 


plural termination. 


PRONUNCIATION, 


As our language has been derived from various sources, and 
little or no systematic-effort has been made to reduce the orthog- 
raphy to any regularity, the pronunciation of the language is 
subject to numerous anomalies. Each of our vowels has several 
different sounds; and some of the consonants represent very 
different articulations of the organs. That part of the language 
which we have received frdm the Latin, is easily subjected to 


hedge, pledge, but allege, and many others, What then, and where, is the 
common orthography > 

In our language, the unqualified rule of following the common orthography 
can not have place, for in respect to.many words there is no such thing. It is, 
therefore, wrong in principle, for it would sanction mistakes and tend to per- 
petuate them; it would preclude correctness and regularity. Such a rule would 
have been as just in the age of Chaucer as it is now, and had it been observed, 
what would have been the present state of Engiish orthography ? 

Many of the anomalies in our language have originated in carelessness, or in 


anistakes, respecting the origin of words. Philology, for a long series of years, 
{ 


has been most shamefully neglected. , 

In this condition of our language, I hold it.to be the duty of a lexicographer, 
to ascertain, as far as it is practicable, the genuine orthography of words, and 
introduce that which is correct; particularly when the true orthography serves, 
to illustrate their signification. When this is known, men will be satisfied’ 
with it, and fluctuations of spelling will cease. With a full conviction of the’ 
value of truth and correctness in language,.as in every other department of 
literature, I have diligently sought for truth, and made it the guide of my, 
decisions. I.can not consent to give countenance to errors, which obscure the’ 
origin or pervert the signification of words, and be an instrument of corrupting: 
the purity and disfiguring the beauty of the language. A due regard to the 
purity of the language, to the convenience of learners, whether citizens or for- 
eiguers, and tothe usefulness of a language which is to be the most extensive 
on the globe, and the chief instrument of civilizing and christianizing nations, 
‘seems to demand, and surely justifies, the labor of correcting the more enormous 
anomalies which deform it. One would suppose that these considerations, con- 
curring with the honor of our nation, would induce the lovers of literature to 
make some concessions of private opinions for the accomplishment of these - 
desirable objects. ; 
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a few general rules of pronunciation. ‘The same is the fact with 
most of the derivatives from the Greek. Many words of French 
origin, retain their French orthography, which leads to a very 
erroneous pronunciation in English; and a large portion of our 
monosyllabic ‘words of Saxon origin are extremely irregular both 
in orthography and pronunciation. 

If we can judge, with tolerable certainty, from the versification 
of Chaueer, the pronunciation of words must have been, in many 
respects, different m his age from that of the present day; par- 
ticularly in making a distinct syllable of e final, and of the termi- 
nation ed. But no effort was probably ever made to settle the 
pronunciation of words till the last century. In England, which 
was settled by various: nations, there-are numerous dialects or 
diversities of language still retamed by the great mass of the 
population. 

The first settlers of New England were almost all of English 
origin, and, coming from different parts of England, they brought 
with them some diversities of language. But in the infancy of 
the settlements, the people lived m towns adjacent or near to 
each other, for mutual aid and protection from the natives; and 
the male inhabitants of the first generation frequently assembled 
for the purpose of worship or for governnient. By the influence 
of these and other causes, particularly by that of common schools, 
the differences of language among our citizens have. been gradu- 
ally lost; so that in this part of the United States, there can 
hardly be said to exist a difference of dialect. 

It is to be remarked, further, that the first minisvers of the gos- 

el, who migrated to this country, had been educated at the 
tnglish universities, and brought with them all the learning 
usually acquired in those institutions, and the English language 
as it was then spoken. The influence of these men, who were 
greatly venerated, probably had no small effect in extinguishing 
differences of speech. 

Hence it has happened that the traditional pronunciation of the 
language of well-educated people has been nearly the same, in 
both countries, to this day. Among the common people, whose 
pronunciation in all countries is more er less corrupt, the diver- 
sities in this country are far less numerous than in England. 

About sixty or seventy years-ago, Thomas Sheridan, an Irish 

entleman, who had been the pupil of an mtimate friend of Dean 
Swift, attempted to reduce the pronunciation of English words to 
some system, and to introduce it into popular use. His analysis 
of the English vowels is very critical, and in this respect, there 
has been little improvement by later writers, though I think none 
of them are perfectly correct 
ciples, he failed of his object, Either he was not well acquainted 
with the best English pronunciation, or he had a disposition to 
introduce into use some peculiarities which the English did not 
relish. The principal objection made to his scheme is, that he 
gives to s the sound of sh, in sudorific, superb, and other words 
where s is followed by u long. These he pronounces shoodor- 
ific, shooperb, shooperfluity, &c. This pronunciation of s, corre- 
sponding to the Shemitic w, he probably learnt in Ireland, for in 
the Irish branch of the Celtic, s has often the sound of sh. Thus 
sean, old, is pronounced shean. This pronunciation was no 
sooner published, than condemned and rejected by the English. 

Another most extraordinary innovation of Sheridan was, his 
rejection of the Italian sound of a, as in father, calm, ask, from 
every wordin the language. Thus his notation. give’ to a in bar 
the same sound as in barren, barrel, bat; to a in father, pass, 
mass, pant, ‘the same sound as in fat, passion, massacre, pan, 
fancy. Such a gross deviation from established English usage 
was ‘of course condemned and rejected. 

In his pronunciation of and cz, before a vowel, as in par- 
tiality, amniscience, Sheridan is more correct than Walker, as he 
is in some other words; such, for example, as bench, tench, back, 
tool, end others of the same. classes. 

Sheridan also contributed very much to propagate the change 
of tu into chu, or tshu; as in natshur, cultshur, virtshue. This 
innovation was vindicated on the supposed fact, that the letter u 


thas the sound of yu; and natyur, cultyur, virtyue, in a rapid. 


enunciation, become natshur, é&c. And to this day, this error 
respecting the sound of x is received in England as truth. But 
the fact is otherwise, and if not, it does not justify the practice ; 
for in usage, u is short in nature, culture; so that on the princi- 
ples of Sheridan himself, this letter.can haye no effect.on the 
preceding articulation. ca 

This imnovation, however, has prevailed to a considerable 
extent, although Sheridan subjected the change of tz to no rples. 
He is consistent in applying this change equally to tu, whether 


But.in the application of his’prin- | 


the accent follows the ¢ or not. If ty is to be changed to tshu, in 
future and perpetual, it ought to undergo the same change in 
futurity and perpetuity; and Sheridan, in pronouncing tutor, 
tutelage, tumult, as if written tskootor, tshootelage, tshoomult, is 
certainly consistent, though wrong in fact. In other words, 
however, Sheridan is ineonsistent with himself; for he pro- 
nounces multitshood, rectitshood,. servitshoad, while habitude, 
beatitude, certitude, decrepitude, gratitude, &c., retain the proper 
sound of ¢. 

Walker's rule for changing tu to chu only when the accent 
precedes, is entirely arbitrary, and evidently made by him to suit 
his own practice. It has, however, the good effect of reducing 
the chus, and removing the outragedus anomalies of tshootor, 
tshoomult, &c. 

There are many other words which Sheridan hag marked for a 
pronunciation, which is not according to good usage, and which 
the later orthoepists have corrected. In general, however, it 
may be asserted that his notation.does not warrant a tenth part 
as many deviations from the present respectable usage in Eng- 
land, as Walker's ;. yet as his Dictionary was republished in this 
country, it had no small effect in corrupting the pronunciation of 
some classes of words, and the effects of its influence are not yet 
extinct. What the precise effect of Sheridan’s scheme of pro- 
nunciation was in England, I am not able to determine. But I 
heve had information from the late venerable, Dr. Johnson, of 
Stratford, and from the late Dr. Hubbard, of New Haven, who 
were in England between the year 1765 and the revolution, that 
about that period, the change of ¢ into chu had not taken place, to 
any extent It began to prevail on the stage and.among the 
younger barristers and members of parliament before Dr, John- 
son left England, just before the war with America; and Sheri- 
dan’s Dictionary, published soon after, undoubtedly contributed 
to extend the innovation. This change presents a new obstacle 
to the acquisition of a language, whose anomalies were before, 
frightfully formidable and perplexing. The fayorers of innova- 
tion seem not to reflect on the immense convenience of a correet. 
notation of sounds in a language, by its proper characters; the- 
utility of uniformity.and permanence in that notation; and. the 
extensive exil of destroying or impairing the use of alphabetical 
writing. The man who perverts or changes the established 
sound of a single letter, especially of a consonant, dees an injury 
to that language, and to the community using it, which fifty, men 
of the same talents can never repair. 

In a few years ufter the publication of Sheridan's -Dictionsry, 
appeared Walker's, the author of which introduces the work to. 
the public with the following remarks on the labors of his pred- 
ecessors., 

‘Among those writers who deserve the first prais6 .on this 
subject, is Mr. Elphinstone, who, in his Principles of the English 
Language, has reduced the chaos toa system, and lajd the foun- 
dation of a ve and regular pronunciation. But this gentleman, 
by treating his. subject with an affected obscurity, and by absurdly 
endeavoring to alter the whole orthography of- the language, has 
unfortunately -lost his credit with the public, for the part éf his 
labors which entitles him to the highest praise.” 

“ After him, Dr. Kenrick contributed a portion of improvement, 
by his Rhetorical Dictionary ; but he has rendered hig Dictionary 
extremely imperfect, by entirely omitting a great mumber of © 
words of doubtful and difficult pronunciation ; those very words 
for which a Dictionary of this kind would naturally be con- 
sulted.” Let it be noted, that the same objection lies in full force 
against Sheridan, Walker, and Jones.. 

“'To him succeeded Mr. Sheridan, who not only divided ths 
words into syllables, and placed figures over the vowels, as Dr. 
Kenrick had done, but by spelling these syllables as they are pro- 
nounced, seemed to.complete the idea of a Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, and-to.leave but little expectation of improvement. It must 
be confessed that his Dictionary is generally superior to every 
thing that preceded it, and his method of conveying the sound of 
words by spelling them as they are pronounced, is highly rational 
and useful. But here sincerity obliges me tostop The numer< 
ous instances I have given of impropriety, mconsistency, and 
want of acquaintance with the analogies of the language, suf- 
ficiently show how imperfect I think his Dictionary is, upon the 
whole, and whet ample room was left for attempting another, 
that might better answer the purpose of a guide to pronun- 
ciation.’ 

The lagt writer om this subject is Mr. Nares, who, in hig 
Elements of Orthoepy, has shown a clearness of method, and an 
extent of observation, which deserve the highest encomiums. 
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But he seems, on many occasions," to have mistaken the best 
usage, and to have paid too little attention to the first principles 
of pronunciation.” m0 

Soon after the publication of Walker's Dictionary, appeared 
the Dictionary of Stephen Jones, who undertakes to correct the 
errors of Sheridan and Walker. This author objects to Sheridan, 
that he has not introduced the Jtalian sound cf a, [as in father,] 
in a single instance, and that Walker has been too sparing in the 
use of it. He objects that Sheridan has not, by any peculiar 
marks, pointed out the sound of oi or oy, as in nozse and cloy; 
and that Walker has given distinct marks of pronunciation to the 
diphthong ow, which are terrific to the learner, and not well calcu- 
lated to express the exact sound. He considers it as no trivial 
error in Walker's system, that he uses the long e in place of the 
short y, which gives to asperity, for example, the ludicrous sound 
of asperectee. He notices also, as a fault in Walker’s scheme, 
that he makes no difference in the sound of 00 in tool, tooth, and 
in look, took. 

Jn all these particulars, except that of oz and oy, I think every 
map who understands genuine English, will accord with Jones. 
From careful observation, while in England, 1 know that Jones's 
notation is far more correct than that of Sheridan or Walker; 
and, except in two or three classes of words, his pronunciation is 
exactly that which I uniformly heard in England, and nearly the 
saine ‘as that of well-educated gentlemen in New England. 

A few years after the appearance of Jones's Dictionary, Wil- 
liam Perry published a Pronouncing Dictionary, in which an 
atternpt is made to indicate the sounds of the letters by certain 
arbitrary marks. Jn this work, the author has rejected most of 
the peculiarities of Sheridan, Walker, and Jones, and given the 
language nearly as it was spoken, before those authors undertook 
to regulate the pronunciation. This author’s manner of desig- 
nating the sounds of the letters is too complex for convenience, 
but his pronunciation is nearer to the actual usage in England, 
than that of either of his predecessors before mentioned. His 
orthography also is more correct, according to present usage, 
than that of his predecessors. 

During the year 1828, appeared the Dictionary of R. S. Jame- 
son, of Linco!n’s Inn, intended to combine the merits of the most 
popular Dictionaries, and to correct the false pronunciation of 
Walker, whose notation in some classes of words he, entirely 
rejects. He condemns, as a slovenly enunciation, the sound 
given to d, which, before ¢ and u, Walker directs, in* certain 
words, to be pronounced like 7. He rejects also his notation of 
ch, or tsh, in congratulation, flatulent, natural, and all similar 
words. He rejects also the affected pronunciation of Sheridan and 
Walker, in such words as guide and kind. Most of the other er- 
rors of Walker he copies, as he does his antiquated orthography. 

The English orthoepists have analyzed, and in general have 
well defined or described, the sounds and appropriate uses of the 
letters of the alphabet. Sheridan’s analysis, which appeared a 
few years before Walker's, is, for the most part, correct; but, in 
describing the sounds of what may be called the diphthongal 
vowel i, I think he has erred, in making it to consist of the 
broad @ or aw ande. He admits, indeed, that the voice does not 
rest on the sound aw, but he contends that the mouth is opened 
to the same degree of aperture, and is in the same position, as if 
it were going to sound aw; but before the voice can get a passage 
to the lips, the under jaw is drawn up to the position for sounding 
e. Qn-this it is justly remarked by Walker, that aw and e are 
Pathe the component elements of the diphthong oi and oy. 


f the azo is prononnced, 1 would add, then i and oy must be. 


pronounced exactly alike; and if aw is not pronounced, then it is 
not a component part of the diphthongal vowel z. 

Walker contends that this diphthong i is composed of the 
sound of the Italian a, as in father, and the sound of e. If so, he 
must have given toa a very different sound from that which we 
are accustomed to give it. But this is a mistake; that sound of 
@ is no more heard in z, than the sound of aw. The sound of i in 

ght, mind, time, idle, is not faweght, mawend, tawem, awedle ; 
nor is it faeght, maend, tiem, dedle. Let any man utter thé aw 
or the Italian « before the e, and he will instantly perceive the 
error, and reject both definitions, as leading to a false pronuncia- 
tion. The truth is, the mouth, in uttering 7, is not.opened so 
wide as in uttering aw or @; the initial sound is not that of aw or 
a; nor is it possible, by any characters we possess, to express 
the true sound on paper. The initial sound is not formed so 
deep in the throat as aw or a; the position of the organs is 
ee ee ee ete ee ED Ee Be a TS 
* fm many instances, 1 suppose the writer means, 
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nearly, yet not exactly the:same. The true sound can be learned 
only by the ear. 

Equally inaccurate is the definition of the first sound of u, or 
long uw, which these writers allege tb consist of the sounds of 
e and 00, or you. It has this sound, indeed, in certain words, as in 
unite, union, and others; but this is a departure from the proper 
sound of this character, as heard in cube, abuse, durable, human, 
jury. These words are not pronounced keoob, abeoose, deoorable, 
heooman, jeoory. The effurt to intrmuce this affected pronuncia- 
tion is of most mischievous tendency. ‘The sound of e is not 
heard in the proper enunciation of the English uw, and for that 
reason it should not be so stated on paper, nor named yu; as the 
error naturally leads to a corrupt pronunciation, Dr. Kenrick 
remarks, that we might as well prefix y to the other vowels, as 
to u, and pronounce them ya, ye, yz, yo. 

But this is not the whole evil; this analysis of z has led orthoe- © 
pists to give to.our first or long u two distinct sounds, or rather 
to make a Wiphthong and a vowel of this single letter. Thus 
they make it a diphthong in almost all situations, except, aiter 7, 
where they make it a vowel equivalent to oo, or the French ow. 
They represent u as being equivalent to ew, that is, e and oo, in 
cube, tube, duty, confusion, endure, pronounced kewbe, tewbe, 
dewty, confewsion, endewre; but in brute, fruit, rude, intrude, 
ruby, they make « equivalent to 00; thus, broote, froot, roode, 
introode, rooby. 

I know not where this affectation originated ; it first appeared 
in Sheridan’s Dictionary, but it is a most unfounded distinction, 
and a most mischievous error, No such distinction was known 
to Dr. Johnson ; he gives the long uw but one sound, as in con- 
fusion; and no such distinction is observed among good speakers 
generally, either in this country or in England. f was particu- 
larly attentive to the public speakers in England, in regard to 
this point, and was happy to find that very few‘of them made the 
distinction here mentioned. In that country, as in this, the long 
u has a uniform sound after all the consonants. 

The source of the error in this, as in another case to be men- 
tioned hereafter, may be an inattention to the manner in which 
the articulations affect the vowels which follow them. To 
understand this, it will be necessary or useful to examine the 
anatomical formation of articulate sounds. 

“An articulate sound,” says’ Lowth, “is the sound of the 
human voice, formed by the organs of speech. A vowel is a 
simtple articulate sound.” 

- These definitions seem not to be sufficiently accurate: Articu- 
lation, in human speech, is the jointing, juncture, or closing of 
the organs, which precedes and follows the vowels or open 
sounds, and which partially or totally intercepts the voice. A 
vowel] or vocal sound is formed simply by opening the mouth, 
Thus, in sounding a or o, the mouth is opened in a particular 
manner, but without any articulation or closing of the organs. 
In strictness, therefore, a simple vowel is not an articulate sound, 
as Lowth supposes; and it is‘certain that many irrational ani- 
mals, without the power of articulation, do utter vowel sounds 
with great distinctness. 

An articulate sound, then, is, properly, a sound preceded or 
followed, or both, by an articulation or junctivn of the organs. 
Thus ba, ab, and bad, are articulate sounds; the vowel being 
begun or closed, with a junction of the lips, interrupting the 
voice, in ba and ab; and in bad, the vocal sound being preceded 
by ‘one articulation and followed by another. The power of 
articulation constitutes-the great difference between men and 
brutes; the latter; heig unable to articulate, can utter only 
vocal sounds. The imperfect articulations of the parrot and 
some other animals, form no exception that deserves notice. 

I give the name articulation to the act of joining the organs, 
and to the character or letter which represents the junction. In 
the latter sense, the word is equivalent to consonant ; and articu- 
lation may be considered the preferable term, as it expresses the 
fact of closing the organs. 

Human speech, then, consists of vocal sounds separated and 
modified by articulations of the organs. We open the mouth in 
a particular manner, to utter a vowel; we thén.close the organs, 
interrupt that sound, and open the organs to utter a second 
vowels and continue this opening and closing, to the end of the 
word. "his process is carried on with surprising rapidity. 

Now, in passing from an articulation, or-close position, to an 
open position for uttering a vowel, it happens often that a very 
slight sound of e'is uttered so as to be perceptible to the ear,. 
either before or after the utterance of the proper vowel. This is; 


remarkably the case.with the long vowels preceding r; for such; 
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is the nature of that letter, that bare, mere, morc, parent, appa- 
rent, &c., can not well be pronounced without a slight sound of 
e hetween the long vowel and the consonant. Thus the words 
abuve named are pronounced nearly baer, mier, moer, pderent, 
appaerent; and bare, mire, approach toward two syllables drawn 
very closely together. 

A like case, though less obvious, occurs in uttering w, particu- 
larly after the labial and palatal articulations. In passing from 
the articulations eb, eg, em, ep, or pe, to the sound of wu, as in 
mute and pure, we are apt, insengibly, to utter ‘a. slight sound of 
e; and this utterance, which proceeds.from the particular situa- 
tion, of the organs, has been ‘mistaken for the first component 
sound of the long or openuy. The samecause has given rise ta 
the pronunciation of e before the vowel in such words as guide, 
guard, kind, guise. This is precisely similar to the vulgar pro- 
nunciation of cow, gown, county, town, &c., that,is, keow, geown, 
keounty, teown — a pronunciation formerly common in. New Eng- 
land, and not yet whdélly extinct. This vicious pronunciation, in 
all words of this kind, whether countenanced by men of low life 
or of fashionable life, ought to be carefully avaided; as.the slen- 
der’ sound of e, in such cases, gives a feebleness to the words 
utterly inconsistent with that full, open, and manly enunciation 
which is essential to elaquence, 

The genuine sdund of u long, detached from the influence of 
consonants, is the same in all the words above specified; and the 
reason why it has been made a tlistinct vowel after 7, as in rude, 
[rood,] is, that the organs are open before the soundcommences ; 
whereas, when it follows most of our consonants, the sound is 
commenced immediately after azi-articulation, or close posit.ohn of 
the organs, as in mutable and infusion. For this reason, u has 
more distinctly its long or open sound after labials and palatals, 
than after 7r-; hut this accidental cireumstance should not be the 
ground of radical distinctions, equivalent to tho'sounds of- differ- 
ent létters. | 

There is, in Walker’s.analysis of the alphabet, an error pecu- 
liar to himself. This is, in.making a distinction between the 
short z when it is followed by a consonant, and when it is not; 
as in ability, In.this case, he calls the first 2, in adzl, short ;. but 
the second he calls open, and, equivalent to .e in equal. (See 
Principles 107, 544.) He also makes the unaccented y, at the 
end of asyllable, precisely like the first sound of e in me, meter. 
Ability, then, written according to his principles, would be 
abileetee. Never was a grosser mistake. The sound of i and y 
in unaccented syllables, whether followed by an articulation or 
not, is always the short sound of e long, that is, e shortened; the 
same sound in quality. or kind, but not in quantity. To prove 
this fact, nothing ig necessary but an attention to the manner in 
which the words little. and tiny are -_pronounced, when they are 
made emphatical by utterance. They are then pronounced leetle, 


teeny; and this-we hear every day, not only among children, | 


but often among adults. In this change of pronunciation, there 
is nothing more than a prolongation of the sound of 2, which, in 
the syllables dit, tin, is short, in leetle, teeny, is long. 

In consequence of this mistake, Walker has uniformly made a 
different notation of z when accented, and followed by a con- 
sonant in the same syllable, and when it stands alone in the 
syllable and unaccented. ‘hus to the first z in ability he assigns 
a different sound from that of the second; and in -articir, He gives 
to zi the sound of e long, arteecle; but in articular, articulate, he 

ives it the short sound, tik. It is in eonséquence of this mis- 
take, that he has throughout his Dictionazy assigned to z and y 
unaccented, and to y unaccented terminating words, the sound of 


e long; an error, which, it is ascertained by actual enumeration, . 


extends to more than eleven. thousand vowels or syllables; an 


error, which, if carried to the full extent of his principles, would . 


subvert all the rules of English versification.; Jones and Perry 
have corrected this error in their notations, throughout. the 
language. ‘ bts 

If it should be said that Walker did not.intend to direct y, in 
this case, to be pronounced as e long, but that his notation is in- 
tended only to mark the quality of the sound, it may_be replied, 
he either intended the sound to be that of e long, according to his 
express direction, or he did not. If he did, his notation is not 
aecording to any gond practice, either in England or the United 


* From the fact, which Walker relates of himself, (Prin. 243,) that, he made 
a distinction between the sound of ee in flee and in meet, until he had consulted 
good speakers, and particularly Mr. Garrick, who could find no difference in the 
sound, it might be inferred that his ear was not very accurate. But his mistake 
evidently arose from not attending to the effect of the’articulation.in the latter 
word, which stops the sound suddenly, but does ‘not vary it It is the same 
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doubling 1, but kolony, kolonise, with a single l. 


States; and by changing a short vowel into a long one, hie nota- 
tion would subvert the rules of metrical composition. If he did 
not, his notation is adapted to mislead the learner, and it does 
mislead learners,. wherever his book is strictly followed. In 
truth, this notation is generally condemned in England, and 
universally rejected in practice.* 

In the notation of sounds, there is a mistake and inconsistency. 
in most orthoepists, which deserves notice, not on account of 
its'practical importance so much, as to expose an error in ayllab- 
ication or the division of words into syllables, which has been 
maintained by all writers in Great Brita, from time immemorial. 
The rule is, that ‘‘a single consonant between two vowels, must 
be joined to the latter. syllable.” According to this rule, habit, 
baron, tenet, are to be divided thus, ha-bit; ha-ron, te-net. 

This rule is wholly arbitrary, and has for ages retarded and 
rendered difficult the acquisition of the language by children. 
How is it possible that men of discernment should support a rule, 
that in thousands of words makes it necessary to break a syllable, 
detaching. one of the. letters essential to it, and giving it a place 
in the next?. In the words above mentioned, hab, bar, ten, are 
distinct syllables, which can not be divided without violence. 
In many words, as in these, this syllable is the radix of the 
word; the other syllable being formative or adventitious. But 
where this is not the case, convenience requires that syllables 
should, if possible, be kept entire; and in all cases, the division 
of syllables should, as far as possible, be such as to lead the 
learner to a just pronunciation.., 

As in our language the long and short vowels are not dis- 
tinguished by differenges of character, when we see a single 
consonant between vowels, we can not determine, from the pre- 
ceding vowel] character, whether the sound is long or short. A 
stranger to the language knows not whether to pronounce habit, 
ha-bit or hab-zt, till he 1s instructed in the customary pronuncia- 
tion. It was probably to avoid this inconvenience, that our 
ancestors wrote two consonants instead of one in a great number 
of words, as in banner, dinner. In this respect, however, there 
is no uniformity in English; as we have generally retained the 
orthography of the languages from which we have received the 
words, as in tutor, rigor, silent, and the like. 

Now, it should be observed that. although we often see. the 
consonant doubled, as in banner, yet no more than one articula- 
tion, in these eases, is ever used in speaking. We close the 
organs. but once between the first and second syllable, nor is it 
possible to use both, the letters n, without pronouncing ban, then 
intermitting the voice entirely, opening the organs and closing 
them a second time. Hence, in all cases, when the same conso- 
nant is written twice between vowels, as in banner, dinner, bet- 
ter, one of them only is represented by an articulation of the 
organs; the other is useless, except that it prevents any mistake 
as to the. sound of the preceding vowel. 

In the notation. of most orthoepists, there is inconsistency, at 
least, if not error. If they intend to express the true pronuncia- 


‘tion by using the precise letters necessary for the purpose, they 


all err. For instance, they write bar’run for barlon, when one 
articulation only is, or possibly can be, used; so also balance, 
biggot, biggamy, mellon, mettaphor,mellody. Thisis not only use- 
less, for the use of the accent after the consonant, as bar/on, batt- 
ance, big'ot, mel'on,.&c., completely answers the purpose of 
determining the pronunciation, but it is contradictory to their 
own practice in a vast number of cases. Thus they write one 
consonant only in civil, civic, rivet ; and Walker writes kollonade, 
This want of 
system is observable in all the books which are offered to the 
public as standards of orthoepy. 

A.still greater fault, because it may lead to innumerable prac- 
tical errors, consists in the notation of unaccented syllables. In 
this particular, there is error and discrepancy in the schemes of 
the orthoepists, which shows the utter impossibility of carrying 
them into.effect. The final y unaccented Walker makes to be, 
e long, as I have before observed; while Sheridan, Jones, end 
Perry, make it equivalent to short, z,; or, at least, give it a ehort 
sound, according to universal practice. Walker pronounces the, 
last vowel in natural and natzonal, as a short; Sheridan, as ¢ 
short, naturel ; Jones, as w short, naturuly Sheridan's notation 


mistake which he made in the sound of 7 in the second syllable of ability, a 
he calls short, while the sound of the second i and of y is that of longe. ° 
celebrity of Walker as a teacher of elocution, and his Key to the unc 

of Ancient Names, which, with a few exceptions, is a good standard work, 
have led many persons to put more confidence in his English Orthogpy, th 
close examination of its principles will support. oe" 
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may be a mistake, for he gives to al in national, the sound of ul. 
In the adjective deliberate, Walker and Jones give a in the last 
syllable its proper long sound; and Sheridan, the sound of e 
short, deliberet. Dignitary is pronounced by Sheridan dignitery, 
and Walker and Jones give to a its short sound, as in at. The 
terminating syllable ness is pronounced by Walker and Jones 
nes, by Sheridan nis ; as, blessednes, blessednis. The same differ- 
ence exists in their notation of less; Sheridan pronouncing it 
lis, as in blamelis, and Walker and Jones giving e its proper 
sound. These differences, and many others, run through their 
works, and appear in a large portion of all the words in the 
language. 

Now, it is probable that all these gentlemen pronounced these 
words alike, or so nearly alike, that no difference would be noticed 
by a bystander. The mischief of these notations is, that attempts 
are made to express minute distinctions or shades of sounds, so 
to speak, which can not be represented to the eye by characters. 
A great part of the notations must, necessarily, be inaccurate, 
and for this reason, the notation of the vowels in unaccented 
syllables should not be attempted. From a careful attention to 
this subject, | am persuaded that all such notations are useless, 
and many of them mischievous, as they lead to a wrong pronun- 
ciation. In no case can the true pronunciation of words in a 
language be accurately and completely expressed on paper; it 
can be caught only by the ear, and by practice. No attempt has 
ever been made to mark the pronunciation df all the sounds, 
in any other language; and in our language it is worse than 
useless. 

As Walker’s pronunciation kas been represented to the people 
of this country as the standart, I shall confine my remarks 
chiefly to his work, with a view to ascertain its merits, and 
correct any €rroneous impressions which have been received 
from such Tepresentations. 

1. The first class of words which I shall mention, is that in 
which a has what is called its Italian sound, 'as we pronounce it 
in father, psalm, calm. From a hasty enumeration of words of 
this class, [ find there afe two or three hundred in number, in 
whicly Walker gives to @ its short sound, as in fat, bat, fancy, 
when, in fact, the most respectable usage in England, as well as 
in the United States, gives that letter its Italian sound. This 
error Jones and Perry have corrected. To be correct in this 
class of words, we have only to retain the customary pronuncia- 
tien of the Northern States. 
| 2. The notation of the sound of 00 by Walker is wrong in 
most or all the words in which oo are followed by &, and in some 
others. Notwithstanding the distinction between the long and 
short sound of oo is clear, and well established in a great number 
of words, yet he assigns the short sound to eight words only, viz. 
wool, wood, good, hood, foot, stood, understood, and withstood. 
(Prin. 307.) It seems inconceivable that a man, bred or resident 
in London, should assign to 00 in book, covk, took, and. other like 
words, the same sound as in cool, boom, boot, food. Jones and 
Perry have corrected this notation, and given the pronunciation 
according to good usage, and just according to our customary 
pronunciation. While in England, I did not hear a single word 
of this class pronounced according to Walker’s notation. 

3. To the letters ch in bench, bunch, clinch, drench, inch, tench, 
wrench, and many other words, Walker gives the French sound, 
that is, the sound of sh, instead of ch; as, bensh, insh, &c. It 
would seem by this and other examples of wrong notation, that 
the author had been accustomed to some local peculiarities, either 
in London, where all kinds of dialects are heard, or in some other 
place. In this instance, he gives to these words a pronunciation 
different from that of other orthoepists, and one which I have 
never heard, either in England or in this country. His notation 
is palpably wrong, as our customary pronunciation is. universally 
correct, 

4. It has been already remarked, that Walker’s notation of the 
sound of z.and y short, in unaccented syllables, which he directs 
to be pronounced like e long, in me, mete, is contrary to all good 
usage, and is rejected by every other orthoepist, except Jameson. 
Walker admits 7 to be short, when followed by a consonant in 
the same syllable. Thus the first z in ability is short, but the 
second 2 and the y are long e, abileetee. Now, observe the con- 
sequence. In the plural, abilities, according to his rule, must be 
pronounced abileeteez ; but the word is never thus pronounced ; 
universally it is pronounced abslitiz; the last vowel sound is, in 
practice, immediately. followed by a consonant, and by his own 
rule, must be short. Then the result is, y in ability is long e, but 
te in the plural, is short 7. And for this change of sound, no 


provision is made in Walker’s scheme, nor in any other that 
I have ever seen. 

5. In the analysis of the sounds of our letters, Walker alleges 
the diphthong qz, ow, to consist of the broad a@ or aw, and the 
Italian sound of u. According to his scheme, about, abound, 
round, now, vow, are to be pronounced abazout, abawund, rawund, 
nawu, vawu. But who ever heard this pronunciation? The fact 
is not so; the broad sound of a is mot the initial sound of this 
diphthong; it is not commenced as deep in the throat, or with 
the same aperture, as azo; it is a sound that can be learned only 
by the ear. The pronunciation of this diphthong is uniform in 
both countries. 

6. In noting the sound of the unaccented vowels, and those 
which have the secondary: accent, there are mistakes without 
number, in all the schemes which [ have seen, and one continued 
series of differences between the orthoepists. The following 
is a specimen. 


Sheridan. Walker. Jones. 
Deliverense, Deliveranse, Deliveranse. 
Dignytery, Dignetare, Dignytary. 
Anser, Ansur, Ansur. 
Assembledzh, Assembladje, Assembladzhe. 
Averaje, Averaje, Averedzh. 
Barrin, Barren, Barren. 

Pgnal, Penal, Penul. 
Pennens, Pennanse, Pennunse. 
Pennytenshel, Pennetenshal, Pennytenshul. 
Pennytensherry, Pennetenshare, Pennytenshary. 
Persunidzh, Persunidje, Persunedje. 
Proksymet, Proksemat, Proksy met. 
Proflyget, Proflegat, Proflyget. 
Pennetrent, - Pénnetrant, Pennetrant. 
Akkuzaturry, Akkuzatore, Akkuz: ">>. 
Akkrymunny, Akkremone, AkEry=" 3e ie: 
Allyinunny, Allemunne, Allyme:: | 
Seremunny, Seremone, Serymony. 


I take no notice of the different letters by which these v7. *<23 
express the same sound, one using e where another uses y, but of 
the different sounds which they give to the vowels in the second, 
third, or last syllable. Now, I appeal to any person-who has a 
tolerably correct ear, whether it is the sound of a that is uttered 
by good speakers, or any speakers, in deliverance and dignitary. 
Is it the sound of a that we hearin the last syllable of penance, 
penetrant, and assemblage? Do we hear, in the last syllable of 
profligate, the short a, as in fat? So far from it, that a public 
speaker, who should utter the sound of @ so that it should be 
distinctly recognized in any polite audience, would expose him- 
self to ridicule.. The sound of the Iast vowel approaches to that 
of e or u, and the notation of Sheridan is nearest the truth. But 
any notation is worse than useless; for without it, there would 
be no difference in customary pronunciation. 

To show the utter impracticability of expressing the unac- 
cented vowels, in all cases, with precision, let the reader observe 
Walker’s notation of a in the word moderate, and its derivatives. 
In the adjective and verb, the a is long, asin fate; in moderately 
and moderateness it is shert, asin fat. This is certainly incorrect 
notation; ~no good speaker ever pronounces these words mod- 
eratly, moderatness. In addition to this, the @ in the verb to 
moderate, is more distinctly pronounced than it is in the adjective, 
in which ‘it has rather the sound of e short, moderet ; at least the 
sound is more nearly that of e than of a. And this distinction of 
sound, between letiers in the same word, when an adjective, and 
when a verb, occurs ina multitude of cases—a distinction for 
which no provision is made in any system of orthoepy that I 
have: seen, and one which must’ be left to the cognizance of the 


-ear alone. 


There is another class of vowel-sounds that comprises too 
many inaccuracies to be overlooked: This is the classy in which 
the first syllable has an unaccented ¢, as in debate. In all words 
of this kind, Walker directs the letter e to have its long sound, as 
in me, mete. Then, become, bedeck, begin, debate, debar, declare, 
elect, legitimate, mechanic, medicinal, memorial, necessity; pecultar, 

tition, rebuke, recant, relate, secure, sélect, velocity, &c., are to 

e pronounced beecome, beedeck, beegin, decbate, deebar, deeclare, 
eelect, leegitimate, meechanic, meedicinul, .meemorial, neecessity, 
peeculiar, peetition, reeluke, reecant, reelate, seecure, seelect, vee- 
locity, ‘&c. . 
Asoordiae to this notation, the first vowel e in evil, even, and 


in event, is to have the same sound, ‘being-all marked with the 
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same figure. Now, let me ask, where a speaker can be found 
who pronounces these words in this manner. Who ever heard 
of such a pronunciation? This notation is erroneous and mis- 
chievous, as it is inconsistent -vith the regular accent, which 
carries the stress of voice forward to the next syllable, and must, 
hecessarily, leave the first vowel with the feeble sound of short z 
or y. This short sound, and not the long one, as in even, is that 
which we always hear in: such words. 

- The like error occurs in Walker's notation of 7 in direct, di- 
ninish, and many other words. Walker himself, under despatch, 
falls the sound of e the short 2; but under rule 107, says this 
sound of z can not be properly said to be short, as it is not closed 
by a consonant; yet it has half its diphthongal sound, the sound 
ofe!! This reason, that z or e is not short, because the sound is 
not closed by a consonant, is entirely groundless, and contra- 
dicted by the universal pronunciation of thousands of Erfglish 
words. ‘To direct such words to be pronounced decrect, deemin- 
tsh, is inexcusable. This error corresponds with that specified 
under No. 4, supra. 

Thus there is neither uniformity nor consistency among the 
orthoepists, in the notation of the unaccented vowels; and it is 
hardly possible there should be, for many of the sounds are so 
slight, in ordinary pronunciation, that it is almost impossible for 
the ear to recognize the distinctions, and absolutely impossible to 
express them on paper. In truth, as Dr. Ash remarks, in a dis- 
sertation prefixed to his Dictionary, the sounds of the five. vowels, 
in unaccented, short, and insignificant syllables, are nearly coin- 
cident; and it must be a nice ear that can distinguish the differ- 
ence of sound in the concluding syllable of altar, alter, manor, 
murmut, satyr. It is for this reason that the notation of such 
vowels at all savors of hypercritical fastidiousness, and, by aiming 
at too much nicety and exactness, tends only to generate doubts 
and multiply differences of opmion. If the accent is laid on the 
proper syllable, and the vowel of that syllable correctly pro- 
nounced, the true pronunciation of the word will follow ‘of 
course ; at least the pronunciation is more likely to be right than 
wrong, an:i no mistake will occur, which shall be an object of 
notice. ‘ 

Nor can I approve the practice of writing all words in differ- 
ent characters, to express their pronunciation, as if their proper 
letters were so many hieroglyphics, requiring interpretation. A 
great part of English words have an orthography sufficiently reg- 
ular, and so well adapted to express the true pronunciation, that 
a few general rules only are wanted as a guide to the learner. 

7. Another error of notation, in most of the-English books, is 
that of the vowel in the first syllable of circle, circumstance, and 
many other words, the first syllable of which Sheridan first, and 
afterwards Walker and Jones, directed to be pronounced ser. 
This pronunciation ] have never heard either in England or in 
this country. Perry’s notation makes the syllable sur, according 
to all the usage with which I am acquainted. 

8. Another objection to the books offered as standards of 
pronunciation, particularly to the Dictionaries of Sheridan and 
Walker, is, that the rules are inconsistent, or the execution of 
the work is inconsistent with the rules. Thus Walker lays it 
down as arule, (No. 357,) that c after the accent, and followed 
by ea, ia, te, 20, or eous, takes the sound of sh, as in ocean, 
social, Phocion, saponaceous, which are pronounced as if written 
oshean, sosheal, Phosheon, saponasheous. But in the Dictionary, 
the author departs from the rule, and directs these words to be 
pronounced as if written oshun, soshal, saponashus. So also in 
gracious, ancient, especial, provincial, tenacious, rapacious, and I 
know not how many others, the author departs from his own 
rule; so that either his rule or his practice must be wrong. 

And here it may be proper te notice a mistake .f the author, 
which has led to an erroneous notation in a great number of 
words. The mistake is, that he assigns to ¢ and ¢ before the 
vowels ea, ia, ie, co, and io, the sound of sh. Thus in ocean, he 
considers ¢ as pronounced like sh; and in partial, he considers 
the sound of sh as proceeding from ¢ only. Now, the truth is, 

\that the sound of sh, in these and in all similar cases, results from 
the combination of c, t, or s, with the following vowel; that is, 
from the rapid enunciation and blending of the two Ictters. 
Then the sound of the first vowel being blended with c or 2, it 
ought not to be repeated, and form a distinct syllable. To make 
three syllables of ocean, is to use the vowel e twice. In most 
eases, all the orthoepists agree in pronouncing these combinations 
correctly in dissyllables, and primitive words ; as, oshun, grashus, 

_ tenashus, parshal, substanshal, nashun, relashun, preshus, and the 

Gke. But in a number of words that are primitive in our lan- 
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guage, Walker and Jones depart from this rulé; for although 
they pronounce conscience in two syllables, conshense, yet they 
pronounce nescience and prescience in three, neshyense, presfiyense. 
So also when they make tial one syllable in the primitive word, 
they make two syllables of these letters in the derivatives; par- 
tial is parshal, but partiality is parsheality. Thus one error has 
led to another, and a large part of all words of this kind are mis- 
pronounced. Sheridan and Perry, in this respect, are consistent 
and correct; making one syllable only of cia, cie, cio, tia, tio, 
both in primitives and derivatives, throughout the language. A 
single line of poetry ought to settle this point forever. 


Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man. Pope. 


y. A remarkable instance of inconsistency occurs in the fols 
lowing words. Armature, aperture, breviature, feature, &c., 
Walker pronounces armaishure, apertshure, breviatshure, over- 
tshure; but forfeiture is forfeetyure, and judicature, ligature, lite 
reture, miniature, nunciature, portraiture, prefecture, quadrature, 
signature, are pronounced as here written. Can any reason be 
pessibly assigned for such inconsistency ? 

10. Obedience and its family of words Walker pronounces 
obejeence, obejeent, obejeently; but disobedience, disobedient, as 
here written. Ezpedient is either as here written, or expejeent ; 
but erpedience without the alternative. Why this inconsistency ? 

11. Obdurate, obduracy, are marked to be pronounced obdurate 
or objurate, obduracy or objuracy; but objurately, ubiurateness, 
withoutan alternative. In these last words occurs another error; 
the-a in the third syllable is made short, as if pronounced rat—a 
‘deviation from all good usage. 

This notation of obdurate is inconsistent, also, with that of zn- 
durate, and with that of obdure —an inconsistericy which appears 
to have no plausible pretext. 

The conversion of d into j before 7 is rejected, I believe, in all 
words, by Jones, Perry, and Jameson, and before wu is rejected 
by Perry and Jameson, and in many words by Jones, It is a de- 
parture from orthography wholly inexcusable. 

12. Walker (Principles, No. 92) lays it down as a rule, that 
when a is preceded by the gutturals hard g orc, [he should have 
said palatals,] it is, in polite pronunciation, softened by the inter- 
vention of a sound like e, so that card, cart, guard, regard, are 
pronounced like keard, keart, gheard, regheard. Now, it is re- 
markable that in the vocabulary or-dictionary, the author has 
departed from his rule, for in not one of the foregoing words, 
except guard, nor ina multitude of other words which fall within 
the rule, has he directed this sound of e before the following 
vowel. Had he conformed to his own rule, he must have per- 
verted the pronunciation of car, carbuncle, care, carcass, cardinal, 
cargo, garden, garter, discard, and a long list of other words, too 
long to be here enumerated. The English orthoepists now con+ 
fine this prepositive sound of e to guard, guaranty; guardian, 
guile, kind, and a few others. The probable origin of this fault 
has been already assigned, in treating of the letter wu. It»is an 
affected pronunciation, which Nares calls ‘¢a monster, peculiar to 
the stage." Indeed, this slender sound of e before another vowel, 
is wholly incompatible with that manly enunciation which is 
peculiarly suited to the genius of the language. Perry and 
Jameson have rejected it. 

13. In the first edition of Walker's Dictionary, the author, 

under the word tripod, observes, that “all words of two syllables, 
with the accent on the first, and having one consonant between 
two vowels, ought to have the vowel in the first syllable long.” 
But this was too:rash,for such words as cem/ent, des'ert, pref'ace, 
presient, profit, ‘rebel, troplic, and a multitude of others, stand, 
in the author’s book, in direct opposition to his own rule. Ina 
subsequent edition, the auchor, or some other person, has qualified 
the rule by an exception in favor of settled usage. This excep> 
‘tion destroys the value of the rule; and indeed there is, and there 
can be, no rule applicable to words of this class. The pronuncias 
tion of the first vowel can be known only by the usage. 
“14, The derivatives of nation and ratio Walker and Jones 
pronounce nash’onal, rash'onal. If this should be defended on 
the ground of the shortening power of the antepenultimate ac 
cent, then let me ask why we have not nosh'onal from notion, 
devosh'onal from devotion, probash'oner from probation, stash/on- 
ary from station? Why-make rules and not apply them? Why 
indulge such palpable inconsistencies and multiply anomalies? 

15. Possess is, by the English orthoepists, pronounced pozzess ; 
but why not, then, pronounce assess, assist, assassin, concession, 
obsession, with the sound of z? Can any, good reason be assigned 
for making possess an exception to the pronunciation of this class 
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of words? This utterance of sounds through the nose is always 
disagreeable to the ear, and should be restricted to words in 
which usage is established. Good taste should rather induce a 
limitation than an extension of this practice. This remark 
applies also to some words beginning with dis, in which Walker 

oes beyond other orthoepists in giving to s this nasal sound. 

16. Walker lays it down as a fact, that w has the sound of e 
and oo or yu.. This is true in many words, as in unton; unite, 
unanimity, &c. Hence, according to his principle, u in these 


words is to be pronounced yunion, yunite, without the letter y | 


prefixed. Yet he writes these and similar'words with y, yunion, 
which, upon his principles, would prefix yu to the sound of yu, 
and the pronunciation would be yuyunite, or eooyunite. But his 
uotation of this sound of u is not uniform; for he writes disunion 
and dzsunite without y, though it must be as proper in the com- 
pound as in the simple word. The same inconsistency occurs 
between use, written yuse, yuze, and disuse, disuze. 

17. There is a fault in Walker’s notation of 0, when it has the 
sound of 00, the French ou. In the Key, he marks 0, when it 
has this sound, with the figure 2, and gives move as an example. 
Then, according to his Key; 0 alone, when thus marked, sounds 
as 00. But in tke Vocabulary, he thus marks both vowels in 
book, look, boot, and all similar words. Then, according to his 
notation, each of the vowels has the sound of oo, and book, look, 
are to be pronounced boo-ook, loo-ook. He certainly did not in- 
tend this; but such is precisely his direction, or the result of his 
notation; and a foreigner, without counter-direction, must be led 
into this pronunciation. 

The same fault occurs in his notation of ce, as in meet and seek. 

18. Volume, Walker and Jones pronounce volyume, but this is 
not exactly cotrect. Will it be said that in volume the wz is long? 
This is not the fact; at least I never heard it thus pronounced 
either in England or America; it is always short in common 
usage, 2. €, has the first sound of uv, shortened. 

19. Ink, uncle, concord, concourse, concubine, are pronounced 
by Walker, ingk, ungkl, kongkord, kongkorse, kongkubine; and 
these odious vulgarisms are offered for our adoption.. There can 
te no apology for such attempts to corrupt our language. 

2%. Itis known that the word imagery is, by Walker and the 
other orthoépists, pronounced in four syllables; the final e of the 
primitive word being detached from it, and uttered with 7, as a 
distinct syllable. Why savagery has escaped the same fate, I do 
not know. It is obvious that, in negligent practice, these. words 
have often been thus pronounced. But the most-correct pro- 
nunciation retains the original word entire im the derivative, the 
slight sound of e before r no more constituting a syllable, than it 
does in more and mire. Take the following examples :— 


Fare Cat wht hee emetic 
Of marble stone was cut 
An altar carv’d with cunning imagery. Spenser. 
When in those oratories might you see : 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery. Dryden. 
. Your gift shall two large goblets be 
Of silver, wrought with curious imagery. Dryden. 
What can thy imagery of sorrow mean? Prior. 


Pronounced in four syllables, imagery, in these lines, makes 
a syllable too much, and injures the measure, and in the last 
example utterly destroys it. The true pronunciation of Spenser, 
Dryden, and Prior, is the same as it always has been in my ele- 
mentary books. [Although the same remarks may be applicable 
to sych words as bravery, finery, knavery, scenery, slavery, &2.. 
it has been thought, best to make a distinct syllable of the ¢ anu 
r, to avoid misun¢ :rstanding as to the sound intended.] 

“21. Formerly the words puissance, puissant, had the accent 


-on the second syllable ; phoned the poets seem, in some in- 


stances, to have blended the four first letters into one syllable. 
But the modérn change of the accent to the first syllable, is not 
in accordance with English analogies, and it impairs the, measure 
of many lines of poetry, in which these words occur. fo the 
adverb puissantly, it has a very bad effect. 


{ 


The foregoing observations extend to whole classes of words, 
in which the genuine pronunciation has been changed, unsettled, 
and perverted. It would be inconsistent with the limited nature 
of this Introduction,.to enter into an examination of every par- 
ticular word of disputable pronunciation. ,It seems to be inex 
pedient and useless to bestow, as Walker has done, half a page, 
or a page, on a single word, in: attempting to settle some trifling 
point, or, in many_cases, to settle a point that, in this country, 
has never been disputed. __ 

To give a brief statement of the errors, divefsities, and contra. 
dictions of the principal schemes of orthoepy which have been 
offered to the public, within the last half century, two classes of 
words only will be sufficient as specimens. 

The following lists are not complete, but they comprehend the 
greatest number of words in their respective classes. The dates 
at the head of the columns, designate the year when the Dic- 
tionarie. in my possession were published, indicating nearly, but 
net exactly, the origin of.each scheme. In the orthography, { 
-have given the letters used by each author, in the syllable whick 
contains the difference of pronunciation; in the others, I have 


-followed the common orthography. 


Sheridan. Walker. Jones. Perry. Jameson. 
1784. 1794. 1798. 1805.. 1827. 
Abbrévyature, Abbréveatshure, Abbréviature, Abbrev/iature, Abbréveature. 
Accentuate, Accentshuate, Accentuate, Accentuate, Accentuate. 
Accentuation. Accentshuation, Accentuation, Accentuation, Accentuation. 

Actual, Actshual, Actual, Actual, Actual. 
Actuate, &c., Actshuate, Actuate, Actuate, Actuate. 
Admikstshur, Admikstshure, Admixture, Admixture, Admixture. 
Adventual, Adventshual, Adventual, Adventual, Adventual. 
Adventshur, ‘Adventshure, Adventure, Adventure, ~ Adventure. 
Agriculture, Agricultshure, Agriculture, Agriculture, Agriculture. 
Aperture, Apertshure, Aperture, Aperture, Aperture. 
Arkitektshur, Architectshure, Architectshure, Architecture, Architecture, 
Armature, Armatshure, Armature, Armature. 
Artuate, Artshuate, Artuate, 
Attaintshur, Attaintshure, Attainture, Attainture, 
Aventshur, Aventshure, Aventure, Aventure. 
Befortune, Befortshune, Befortune, Befortune, Befortune. 
Bountyus, Bountcheous, Bounteous, Bounteous, Bounteous, 
Calenture, Calentshure, Calenture, Calenture, Calenture. 
Capitulate, Capitulate, Capitulate, Capitulate, Capitulate. 
Capsular, Capshular, Capshular, Capsular, , Capsular. 
Captshur, Captshure, Captshur, Capture, — Capture. 
Cartalary, Cartshulary, Cartulary, Cartulary, Cartulary. 
Celature, Celatshure, Celatshure, Celature, Celature. 
Cinctshur, Cinctshure, Cincture; Cincture, Cingkture. 
aa Clauzhure, Clauzhure, Clauzhure, Clauzhur. 
Sontmensitate, Commenshurate, Commenshurate, Commensurate, Comiaensurate, 
Commutaal, Commutshual, Commutshual, Commutual, Coramutuai. 
ompactshur, Compactshure, Compacture, Compacture, Compacture. 
Compostshur, Compostshuare, Compostshure, Composture. 
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Sheridan. 


Walker. 


A Jones. Perry. Jameson. 
1734. 1794. 1798. 1805. 1327, 
Concretshur, Concretshure, Concretshure, Concreture, Concreture. 
Congratulate, Congratshulate, Congratulate, Congrataicte, Congratulate. 
Conjectshur, Conjectshure, Conjectur, Conjecture. Conjecture. 
Conjunctshur, Conjunctshure, Conjunctur, Conjuncture, Conjunkture. 
Connatural, Connatshural, Connatshural, Connatural, Connatural. 
Constituent, Constitshuent, Constituent, Constituent, Constituent. 
Constructshur, Constructshure, Constructure, Constructure, Constructure 
Contextshur, Contextshure, Contextshure, Contexture, Contexture. 
Conventual, Conventshual, Conventual, Conventual, Conventual. 
Counternatural, Counternatshural, Counternatural, Counternatural. 
Courtshus, Courtsheous, Courteous, Curtcheous, Courteous. 
Creatshur, Cretshure, Creatshure, Creature, : Creture. 
Cultshur, Cultshure, Culture, Culture, Culture. 
Debentshur, Debentshure, Debenture, Debenture, Debenture. 
Decoctshur, Decoctshure, Decocture, Decccture, Decocture. 
Defeatshur, Defeatshure, Defeature, Defeature. 
Dejectshur, Dejectshure, Dejecture, Dejecture. Dejecture. 
Departshur, Departshure, Departshure, Departure, Departure. 
Dictatshur, Dictatshure, Dictature, Dictature. 
Discomfitshur, Discomfityure, Discomfityure, Discomfiture, Discomfiture 
Discourtshus, Discourtshus, Discourteous, Discurcheous, Discourteous 
Disnaturalize, Disnatshuralize, Disnaturalize, Disrsturalize, Disnaturalize 
Disnatshured, Disnatshured, Disnatshured, Disnatured. 
Divestghur, Divestshure,- Divestshure, Divesture, Divesturé. 
Dutyus, Duteous or Dutsheous, Duteous, Duteous, Duteous. 
Effectual, Effectshual,: Effectual, Effectual, Effectual. 
Enraptshur, Enraptshure. Enraptshure, Enrapture, Enrapture. 
Estuary, Estshuary, Estuary, Estuary, Estuary. 
Estuate, Estshuate, Estuate, Estuate, Estuate. 
Eventual, Eventshual, Eventual, Eventual, Eventual. 
Expostulate, Expostshulate, Expostulate, Expostulate, Expostulate 
Factshur, Factshure, . Facture, Facture, Facture. . 
Fastuous, Fastshuous, Fastshuous,. Fastusus. 
Featshur, Featshure, Featshure, Feature, Feteyer. 
Fistula, Fistshula, Fistshula, Fistula, Fistula. 
Flatulence, Flatshulence, Flatulence, Flatulence, Flatulence. 
Flatuous, Flatshuous, Flatuous, Flatuous. 
Fluctuate, Fluctshuate, Fluctuate, Fluctuate, Fluctuate, 
Fortune, Fortshune, Fortshune, Fortune, Fortune. 
Fractshur, Fractshure, Fractshure, Fracture, Fracture. 
Fructuous, Fructshuous, Fructuous, Fructuous,. Fructuous. 
Futshur, Futshure, Futshur, Future, Futyure. 
Garnitshur, Garnitshure, Garniture, Garniture, Garniture. 
Gestshur, Gestshure, Gestshure, Gesture,, vate : 
Gratulate, Gratshulate, Gratulate, Gratulate,. ratulate. 
Guttural,. Guttshural, Guttural, Guttural, Guttural. 
Habitual, Habitahual, Habitual, Habitual, Habitual. 
Horticultshur, Horticultshure, Horticulture, Horticulture Horticulture. 
Hortulan, Hortshulan, Hortulan, Hortulan, Hortulan. 
Illnatshur, . {IInatshure, {Inatshure, Illnature, Illnatyur. 
Ithmenshurable; immenshurable, Immenshtrable, Immenshurable, Immensurable 
Impetuous, Impetshuous, Impetshuous, Impetuous, Impetuous. 
Importunate, Importshunate, Importshunate, Importunate, Importunate 
Impostshur, Impostshure, Impostshure, Imposture, Impostyur. 
Incestuous, Incestshuous, Incestshuous, Incestuous, [ncestuous. 
Indentshur, Indentshure, Indentshure, Indenture, Indentyur. 
Ineffectual, Ineffectshual, Ineffectshual, Ineffectual, ineffectual. 
Infatuate, Infatshuate, Infatuate, Infatuate, Infatuate. 
Insculptshar. Insculptshure, Insculptahure, Insculpture, Insculptyur. 
Insular, Inshular, Insular, Insular, Insular. 
ulated, Inshulated,. Insulated, Insulated, Insulated. 
fnteltectaa, Intellectshual, Intellectshual. Intellectual, Intellectual. 
omtshur, Jointshure, Jointure, Jointure, Jointyur. 
Janctshur, Junktshure, Junctshure, Juncture, Junetyur. 
Lectshur, Lectshure, Lectshure, Lecture, Lectyur. 
Legislatshur, Legislatshure, Legislature, Legislature, Legislatyur 
Mantua, Mantshua, pean aee Mantua, Mantua. 
Manufactshur, Manufactshure, anufactshure, Manufacture, Manufactyur- 
Maturate, Matshurate, Matshurate Maturate, Maturate. 
Menshurable, Menshurable, Menshurable, Mensurable, Mensurable. 
Meteor, . Meteor or Metsheor! Meteor, Meteor, Meteor. 
Misfortshun, Misfortshune, Misfortshune, Misfortune, Misfortune. 
Mixtshur, Mixtshure, — Mixtshure, ixture, Mixtyur. 
Moistshur, Moistshure, Moistshure, Moisture, Moistyur. 
Morshur, Morshure, Morshure, Morshure. 
Mutshual, Mutshual, Mutshual, Mutual, Mutzaal. 
Natshur, Natshure, Natshur, Natchure, Nateyue, 
Natshural, Natshural, Nattshural, Natural, Natural. 
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Sheridan. Walker. Jones. Perry. Jameson. 
1784.. 1794, < 1798. 5 1805. ~ * 
octshua Noctshui octuary, actuary, ootuary. 
Q siracerot ’ N artshtine’ Nurtshure, Nurture, Nurtyur, 
Overtshur, Overtshure, Overture, Overtare, Overture. 
Paintshur, Paintshure, Paintshure, Painture. 
Pastshur, Pastshuns, Pastshure, Pasture, Pastyur, 
Peninshula, Peninshula, Peninshula, Peninsula, Peninsula. 
Periostshum, Periostshum, Periosteum, Periosteum, Periosteum. 
Perpetshual, Perpetshual,. Perpetshual, Perpetual, Perpetual. — 
Perpetshuity, Perpetuity, ' Perpetuity, Perpetuity, Perpetuity. 
Pictshur, Pictshurey Pictshur, Picture, Pictyur. 
Piteous, Pitcheous, Piteous, . Piteous, Piteous. 
ss Plentshus, Plentshus, Plenteous, Plenteaus, Plenteous. 
Postshur, Postshure, Postshure, Posture, © Postyur. 
Postshulate, Postshulate, Postshulate, Postulate, Postulate. 
Presumptuous, Prezumtshuous, Prezumtshuous, Presumptuous, Presumptuous, 
Projectshur, Projectshure, Projectshure, Projecture, Projecture. 
Promptshur, Promptsbure, Promptshure, Prompture, Promptyur. 
Punctshual, Punctshual, Punctual, Punctual, Pungtual. 
Punctshur, Punctshure, Punctshure, Puncture, Pungktyur. 
Pustshul, Pustshule, Pastshule,. Pustule, Pustule. 
Raptshur, Raptshure, Raptshur, Rapture, Raptyur 
Recapittshulate, Recapittshulate,. Recapittshulate, Recapitulate, Recapitulate. 
Ritshnal, Ritshual, Ritshual, Ritual, Ritual. 
Ruptshur, Ruptshure, uptshure, Rupture, Ruptyur. 
Sanctshuary, Sanctshuary, anctuary, Seactuary, Sangktuary. 
Satshurate, Satshurate, Satshurate, Saturate, Saturate. 
Scriptshur, Scriptshure, Scriptshure, Seripture, Scriptyur. 
Sculptshur, Sculptshure, Sculptshure, Sculpture, Sculptyur. 
Septshuagint, Septshuagint, Septuagint, Septuagint, Septuagint. 
Sittshuate, Sittshuate, Situate, Situate, Situate. 
Spirittshual, Spirittshual, Spirittshual, Spiritual, Spiritual. 
Sportshul, . Sportshule, Sportshule. 
Stattshuary, Stattshuary, Stattshuary, Statuary, Statuary, 
Stattshu, Stattshu, Stattshu, Statu, Statu. 
Stattshur, Stattshure, Stattshure, Stature, Statyur. 
Stattshut, Stattshute, Stattshute, Statute, Statute. 
Strictshur, Strictshure, Strictshure, Stricture, Strictyur. 
Structshur, Structshure, Structshure, Structure, Structyar, 
Sumptshuous, Sumptshuous, Sumtshuous, Sumptuous, Sumptuous, 
Shootshur, Sutshure, Sutshure, Suture, Suteyur. 
Tarantshula, Tarantshula, Tarantshula, Tarantula, Tarantula. 
Tempestuous, Tempestshuous, Tempestshuous, Tempestuous, Tempestuous. 
Tenshur, Tenshure, Tenshure, Tenshur, Tenshur. 
Textshuary, Textshuary, Textshuary, Textuary, Textuary. 
Textshur, Textshure, Textshure, Texture, Textyur. 
Tinctshur, Tinctehure, Tinctshure, Tincture, Tingktyuts 
Titshular, Tittshular, Titshular, Titular, Titular. 
Tortshur, Tortshure, ‘Fortshure, Torture, Tortyur, 
Tortshuous, Tortshuous; Tortshuous, Tortuous, Tortuous, 
Tritshuration, Tritshuration, ' Tritshuration, Triturate, Trituration. 
Tshoomultshuous, Tumultshuous, Tumultshuous, Tumultuous, Tumultuous. 
Unctshuous, Ungktshuovs, Unoctuous, Unctuousg, Ungktnous. 
Unstattshutable, Unstattshutable, Unstattshutable, Unstatutable. 
Vestshur, Veatshure, Vestshure, Vesture, Vestyur. 
Ventshur, Ventshure,. Ventshu Venture, Ventyur. 
Veolentchelo, Veolentshelo, Veolonchelo, Violoncello, Veolentscllo. 
Vertshu, Vertshu, Vertshu, Virtue, Virtu. 
Vitshuline, Vitshuline, Vitshuline,. Vituline. 
Voluptshuons, Voluptshuous, . Voluptshuous, Voluptuaus, Voluptuous. 
Vultshur, Vultshure, Vultshure, Vulture, Vultyur, 
Waftshur, Waftshure, Waftshure, Woefture. 


This table of words may, perhaps, be thought a burlesque on | make his pronunciation a standard, is absolute’ infatuation, as, 
English orthoepy. It certainly presents a phenomenon altogether |. if adopted in its full extent, it would introduce ‘many differences 
novel in. the history of language. in the pronunciation of words in the two countries, im which 

Of these five authorities, the noation of Perry, with the‘ex- | sameness now exists; and even the attempt, should it not be 
ception of a few words ending in ure, is most nearly accordant | successful, must multiply discordancies and distract opinion, 
to the present usage in England, as far as my observations, while | and thus pla~e the desired uniformity at-a greater distance than 
in that country, extended. That of Walker is by far the most | ever. Fortunately, Walker’s pronunciation has never been gen- 
remote from that usage. From an actual enumeration of the | erally received in England, and where it Has been received, we 
syllables in certain classes of words in which the vowel is errone- | see, by Jameson's Dictionary, that it is becoming unpopular and 
ously pronounced, in Walker's scheme, I have ascertained that | obsolete. Walker’s pronunciation of several classes of words 
the number amounts to more than twelve thousand, without | is also condemned by Jones and Knowles. } 
including several classes of unaccented syllables, which would We observe in the following list, that the three-first of these 
swell the number by some thousands. Of this whole number, I | orthoepists have no rule by which their pronunciation is regulated, 
did not, while in England, hear one vowel pronounced according | Herice the want of uniformity in words of like orthography. 
to Walker’s notation. The zeal manifested in this country to | Sée’ bounteous, courteous, duteous, and plerteous. Why sme f 
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entcous be reduced to two syllables, when bownteous is pro- 
mounced®in three? And what reason can be assigned for the 
different notation of capitulaze and recapitulate ? 

A remarkable instance of inconsistency in Walker's notation, 
occurs in.words of more syllables than two, ending in ture. 
Thus we find ture converted into chure [{tshure] in 


Abbreviatshure. Compactshure Dejectshure. 
Admixtshure. Compostshure. Departshure. 
Adventshure. Concretshure. Dictatshure 
Agricultshure. Conjectshure. Divestshure. 
Apertshure. Conjunctshure, Impostshure. 
Attaintshure. Contextshure. Indertshure. 
Aventshure. Debentshure. Overtshure. 
Celatshure. Decoctshure Projectshure. 
Calentshure Defeatshure. 
But in the following words the terminating syllable remains 
unaltered. 
literature. Literature Prelature. 
Intemperature. Miniature. Quadrature. 
Investiture. Nunciature. Serrature. 
Judicature. Nutriture. Signature. 
Ligature. Prefecture. Temperature. 
Limature. 


In this class of words, Sheridan and-Jones are also inconsistent 
with themselves, though not to the same extant as Walker. 
Perry and Jameson retain, in all these words, the true orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation. In these words, also, Walker gives to 
u, in the last syllable, its first or long sound, but this is an in- 
accurate notation; the sound is that of the long u, shortened, 
at least so far as my observation extends, either in England or 
the United States. 

In the following classes of words, as pronounced by Walker, 
there is either error or inconsistency, or both. 


Assidjuous. Obejeence. 
Commodious or Commojeus. Obejeent. 
Credjulous. : Obduracy or Objuracy. 


Dividual or Dividjual. 
Fastidious or Fastidjeous. 
Gradient or Grajeent. 
Gradual or Gradjual. 
Guardian or Guarjean, 


Obdurate or Objurate, 
Occidjuus. 

Odium or Ojeum. 
Ojus or Ojeus. 

Ordeal or Orjeal. 


Hideus or fiidjeous. | Penjulous. 
{imediacy or Immejeasy. Penjulum. 
Incendiary or Incenjeary Predial or Prejeal. 
Individual or Individjya} Prelujeus. 
Ingrejent [for Ingredient,] Presidjeal. 
Insidious oy Insidjeus. Procejure. 
Intermedial or Intermejeal. Quotijean. 


Radiate or Rajeate. 
Radiant or Rajeant. 
Radius or Rajeus. 
Rezidjual. 

Sardius or Sarjeus. 
Sednlous or Sedjulous. 
Studious or Sfujeus. 
Tedious or Tejeus. 


Invidious or Invidjeus. 
Mediocrity or Mejeocrity 
Medium or Mejeum. 
Melodious or Melojeus. 
Meridian or Meridjean. 
Modulate or Modjulate. 
Nidjulation. 

Nodjule. 

Noctidyal or Noctidjeal. 


It would seem that, in a large part of these words, we may. 
take our choice, either to retain the proper sound of d, or’ to’ 


convert /it into that of j7. This choice certainly makes an odd 
kind of standard. But why mediate should retain the sound of 
d, while immediacy and medium suffer a change ; or why radiate 
should be- given in the alternative, radiate or rajeate, while irra- 
diate and trradiance are not subjected to any change; or why 
obedience should be changed ,into obejeence, and disobedience re- 
main unchanged, I am not abie to conjecture. 


* Walker’s Dictionary has been trumpeted, in this country, as the standard of 
orthoepy in England, This is so far from the truth, that three later compilers 
of pronouncing dictionaries, living in London, have expressly condemned his 
pronunciation in whole classes of words, 

Walker’s notation of a before s, in such words as lass, last, past, giving a the 
short sound it has in fun, lack, is condemned by Jones, who calls it a mincing, 
modern affivctation, \Valker’s giving to oo in look, took, and others, the same 
sound as in tooth, tavl, is condemned by the same author. _Walker’s giving to 
the short «and 9 the sound of ee or long e, in such words as glory, probity, 
which, by his notation, are to be pronounced gluree, probectee, Jones pronounces 
to be Jadicrous. This error extends to more than eleven thousand syllables. 

Walker’s change of the sound of d into that of j, in certain classes of words, 
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These classes of words exhibit a specimen of the modern 
ORTHOEPY, So Called, of our language; it is indeed a brief and 
imperfect specimen, for | have ascertained by actual enumera- 
tion, that a catalogue of all the differences of notation in these 
authors, would comprehend about one third of all the words in 
their vocabularies. Amidst this mass of errors and contradic- 
tions, our consolation is, that the good sense of the English 
nation, a learned and respectable people, is triumphing over the 
follies and caprices of fashion, and frowning on this most mis- 
chievous spirit of innovation.* 

In proportion ag the importance of settled usages and of pre- 
serving inviolate the proper sounds of letters, as the true and 
only safe landinarks of pronunciation, shall be appreciated by an 
enlightened people, just in that proportion will all attempts of 
affected speakers to innovate upon such established usages, be 
reprobated and resisted. 

The intentions of the men who have undertaken to give a 


|} standard of pronunciation, have; -unquestionably, been upright 


and sincere; but facts have proved that instead of good, they 
have, on the whole, done harm; for instead of reducing the pro- 
nunciation of words to uniformity, they have, to a conside-able 
extent, unsettled it, and multiplied differences. The: whole 
process of these attempts, from Sheridan's first publication, is 
within my memory; and [ am confident that, whatever has been 
the effect of these attempts in Great Britain, the result of them, 
in the United States, has been to multiply greatly the diversities 
of pronunciation. And such is the present state of the authori- 
ties, offered as standards, that it is impossible, from books, to 
gain a correct knowledge of what is the general usage. If I had 
no other means of knowing this general usage, than the English 
books, I should be utterly unable to ascertain it, and should give 
up the attempt as hopeless.t 

Some of the differences of notation, in the several books, may 
be rather apparent than real; but with all due allowance for this 
imperfection of the schemes, I am persuaded that there are ten 
differences among these orthoepists, where there is one in the 
actual pronunciation of respectable people in England and the 
United States; and in most of them the notation, if strictly fol- 
lowed, will lead to-ten differences of pronunciation, where one 
only now exists in the actual practice of the two countries. 

This effect of multiplying doubts and diversities has resulted 
from very obvious causes. 

1: The limited acquaintance of orthoepists with the general 
usage, and their ‘taking the pronunciation of London, or some 
dialect or local practice in that city, for the best usage. The 
ptopagation of such a dialectical or peculiar practice would of 
course disturb the uniformity of any other practice in other parts 
of England or in this country. 

2. The difficulty, or rather impracticability, of representing 
sounds, and nice distinctions of sound, on paper; especially in 
unaccented syllables. 

3. The partiality of authors for the practice of particular 
speakers, either stage players or others, which would lead them 
to denominate that the best practice which had been adopted by 
their favorites. 

4. A spirit of fastidious hypercriticism, which has led writers 
to make minute distinctions, that are liable to be disputed, and 
which tend only to perplex the inquirer, and generate uncertainty 


| or diversity, where no essential difference had previously ex- 


isted in practice. .This spirit is continually producing new books 
and néw schemes of orthoepy, and every additional book serves 
only to increase the difficulty of uniting opinions and establishing 
uniformity. 

This view of the subject is probably the most favorable that 
can be presented. The real fact scems to be this: these men 
have taken for the standard what they were pleased to call the 
best usage, which, in many cases, is a local usage, or some favor- 
ite peculiarity of particular speakers, at least if they have had 
any authority at all; or they have given the pronunciation which 


is condemned by Jameson. He remarks that Walker’s adjulation for adulation ; 
compenjeum for compendium , ingrejent for ingredient, if spuken with soleinyity, 
would be intolerable. ‘He condemns, also, Walker’s change of tu into tsh, in 
such words as congratshulation, flatshulent, natshural. This pronunciation, 
Knowles, a still later compiler, declares to be absolute pedantry and vulyarity, 


+ The multiplicity of books for instructing us in our vernacular language, is 
an evil of no small magnitude. Every man has some peculiar notions which h2 
wishes to propagate, and there is scarcely any peculiarity or absurdity for which 
some authority may not be found. The’ facility of book-making favors this dis. 
position ; and while a chief qualification for authorship is a dextrous use of au 
inverted pen, and a pair of scissors, we are not to expect relief from the evil. 
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happened to please their fancy, though not authorized by usage 
In this manner they have attempted to bend the common usage 
to their particular fancies. F 

It has been in this manner, by presenting to the public local 
or particular practice, or mere innovation, for a standard, instead 
of general or national usage, that the authors above mentioned 
have unsettled the pronunciation of many words, and multiplied 
diversities of practice. These attempts to obtrude /ocal usage on 
the public, and bend to it the general or national usage, are the 
boldest assumptions of authority in language that the history of 
literature has ever exhibited. In England, however, these pre- 
tensions to direct the pronunciation of the nation, have less effect 
than they have in the United States, for this obvious reason, that 
in England pronunciation is regulated almost exclusively by the 
practice of the higher classes of society, and not by books; hence, 
if books do not exhibit the customary pronunciation, the falsity 
of notation is easily detected, and the work which offers it is 
neglected. But in this country, where the people resort chiefly. 
to books for rules of pronunciation, a false notation of sounds 
operates as a deception, and misleads the inquirer. How long 
the citizens of this country will submit to these impositions, time 
only can determine. 

The English language, when pronounced according to the 
genuine composition of its words, is a neryous, masculine lan- 

uage, well adapted to popular eloquence; and it is not improb- 
able that there may be some connection between this manly 
character of the language and the freedom of the British and 
American constitutions. They may, perhaps, act and react upon 
each other mutually, as cause and effect, and each contribute to 
the preservation ‘of the other At the same time, the language 
is by no means incapable of poetical sweetness and melody, 
The attempts to refine upon the pronunciation, within the last 
half century, have, in my opinion, added nothing to its smooth- 
ness and sweetness, but have very much impaired its strength of 
expression as well as its regularity. The attempts to banish the 
Italian sound of a,and to introduce the sound of e before ¢ and wu, 
as in kind, guard, duty, &c., ought to be resisted, as injurious to 
the manly character of the genuine English pronunciation.* 

{n order to produce and preserve a tolerable degree of uni- 
formity, and the genuine purity ef our language, two things 
appear to be indispensable, viz., : 

1. To reject the practice of noting the sounds of the vowels in 
the unaccented syllables. Let any man, in genteel society or in 
public, pronounce the distinct sound of @ in the last syllable of 
tmportant, or the distinct sound of e in the terminations less and 
ness, as in hopeless, happiness, and he would pass for a most in- 
glegant speaker. Indeed, so different is the slight sound of a 
great part of the unaccented vowels, in elegant pronunciation, 
from that which is directed in books of orthoepy, that no man 
can possibly acquire the nicer distinction of sounds, by means of 
books; distinctions which no characters yet invented can express. 
Elegant pronunciation can be learned only by the ear. The 
French and Italians, whose languages are so popular in Europe, 
have never attempted to teach the sounds of their letters by a 
system of notation embracing the finer sounds of the vowels. 

2. To preserve purity and uniformity in pronunciation, it is 
necessary to banish from use all books which change the orthog- 
taphy of words, to adapt the pronunciation to the fashion of the 
day. The scheme now pursued is the most mischievous project 
for corrupting the language that human ingenuity ever devised. 
By removing the landmarks of language, all the fences which 
can secure the purity and regularity of the language from un- 
licensed depredations without end are demolished, the chief use 


and value of alphabetical writing are destroyed, and every thing 


is given to chance and to caprice. 

n determining the pronunciation of words in this work, I have 
availed myself of the most respectuble English authorities, as 
‘well as of my own personal observations in both countries, and of 
the observations of American gentlemen of erudition, who have 
visited England. In selecting from a mass of contradictory 
authorities, 1 may not, in all cases, have adopted the best pro- 
unciation; but I have spared no pains to execute this epart of 
the work with fidelity. 

In general, the rules I have prescribed to myself are these. 
1. The usage of respectable people in England and the United 
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®* The French language, by the loss or imperfect use of articulations, though 
fendered easy in utterance, has become so feeble in sound as to be unfit for bold, 
Impressive eloquence. {rom ie specimens which I have witnessed in the 
Chamber of Deputies in Paris, 1 should suppose the orator must depend almost 
entirely on his ows animation and action for success in popular speaking, with 
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States, when itentical in the two countries, settled and undis- 


puted. This rule comprehends most of the words in the lan- 
guage. 2. When usage is unsettled or uncertain, I have adjusted 
the pronunviation to the regular, established analogies of the 
language, as far as these can be definitely ascertained; having, 
however, in accentuation, some regard to euphony, or the prosaic 
melody which proceeds from a due succession of accented and 
unaccented syllables. 

There are some words, differently pronounced. by respectable 
people, in which no decisive reasons sppear for preferring one 
mode of pronouncing them to another; either might be adopted, 
without any injury to melody or analogy. I see no pafticular 
reason why pat/ent should have its first vowel short, and ma’tron, 
pa'tron, and patriot, the first vowellong. Much less do I approve 
the reasons assigned for making the a short in mat!ronal, and not 
in ma/tronly, or short in pat'ronal, and not in pa/troness. The 
reasons assigned by Walker appear to me to be absolute trifling. 
The rule of uniformity is paramount to every other, excepting 
that of general, undisputed custom; and when the practice is 
unsettled, it seems to be the duty of the lexicographer to be 
guided by that rule, for his authority may lead to the uniformity 
desired. : 

In a few instances, the common usage-of a great and respects 
able portion of the people of this country accords with the analoe 
gies of the language, but not with the modern notation of English 
orthoepists. In such cases, it seems expedient and proper to re- 
tain our own usage. _ To renounce a practice confessedly regular, 
for one confessedly anomalous, out of respect to foreign usage, 
would hardly be consistent with the dignity of lexicography. 
When we have principle on our side, let us adhere to it. The 
time can not be distant, when the population of this vast country 
will throw off their leading-strings, and walk in their own strength ; 
and the more we can raise the credit and authority of principle 
over the caprices of fashion and innovation, the nearer we ap- 
proach to uniformity and stability in practice. 

It is difficult, if not impracticable, to reconcile the opinions of 
a nation, in regard to every point, either of orthography or pro- 
nunciation, Every attempt that has yet been made in regard to 
the English language, has served only to increase the difficulty ; 
and as a gentleman remarked to me in London, a convention of 
learned men could not effect the object, for no two men would 
think alike on the subject. 

The language of a nation is the common property of the -peo- 
ple, and no individual has a right to make inroads upon its prin- 
ciples. As it is the medium of communication between men, it 
is important that the same 2rztten words and the same oral sounds © 
to express the same ideas, should be used by the whole nation, 
When any man, therefore, attempts to change the established 
orthography or pronunciation, except to correct palpable errors 
and produce uniformity, by recalling wanderers into the pale of 
regular analogies, he offers an indignity to the nation. No local 
practice, however respectable, will justify the attempt. Theré 
is great dignity, as well as propriety, in respecting the ,universal 
and long-established usages of a nation. 

With these views of the subject, I feel myself bound to reject 
all modern innovations, which violate the established principles 
and analogies of the language, and destroy or impair the value of 
alphabetical ‘writing. I have, therefore, endeavored to present to 
my fellow-citizens the English language in its genuine purity, as 
we have received the inheritance from otr ancestors, without 
removing a landmark. If the language is fatally destined to be 
corrupted, I will not be an instrument of the mischief. 
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Irregular as is the orthography of the English language, and 
unsettled or corrupt as is the pronunciation, there is nothing 
either in English or in any other language of which I have an 
knowledge, which exhibits so strikingly the low state of philol. 
ogy, as the etymological deductions of words, or the history of 
their origin, affinities, and pfimary signification. To enable the 
young inquirer to estimate the erudition, correctness, or negli- 
gence of writers on this subject, and to awaken more attention to 
this branch of learning, I will state briefly the results of my 
researches, and the opinions which I have been compelled to 


little of no aid from the strength and beauty of language. The language of 
popular eloquence should be neither the mouthing cant of the stage, nor the 
mincing affectation of dandies, nor the baby talk of the nursery. Such was not 
the languyge of Demosthenes nor of Cicero; and such may never be the len- 
guage of the British Chatham and of the American Ames, 
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form on the merits of the principal treatises on this subject. 
And if these opinions or this statement shouldbe charged to 
egotism, er my overweening confidence in the success of my 
own investigations, my apology is, that I have suffered so much 
myself by a misplaced confidence in the erudition of writers; I 
have so often embraced errors which it has cost me more labor to 
unlearn than to learn; that if I can prevent my fellow-citizens, 
who have a taste for this study, from being subjected to the same 
eyils, I shall think the advantage obtained more than a balance 
for any unmerited imputation. 

The first example of etymology which | shall mention is that 
of Josephus, the historian of the Jews, who informs his readers 
that the first man ‘+ was called Adam, which, in the Hebrew 
tongue, signifies one that is red, because he was formed out of 
red earth compounded together; for of that kind is virgin and 
true earth.” Here is a mistake proceeding from a mere resem- 
blance of words; it being certain that 4dam no more signifies 
red éarth, than it does red cedar. This mistake is connected 
with another, that 4dam was the proper name of the first man, 
an individual; whereas the word is the generic name of the 
human species, and, like man in English, signifies form, shape, 
image, expressing distinctively the characteristic eminence or 
distinction of form of the human race. This fact explains the 
use of the plural pronoun, in the account of,the creation of the 
species. ** And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea,” &c. Gen.i. 26. It is evident, also, that the words.used in 
relation to thé species, the image, the likeness of God, have ref- 
erence, not only to their intellectual and moral faculties, but 
also to their external form; and so the apostle interprets the 
words, 1 Cor. xi. 7. Not that God has any bodily shape of 
which man can be the image, but that man has a superior or 
super-excellent form, corresponding to his intellectual powers, 
and distinguishing him from all other animals.. Now, the mis- 
take of Josephus has infected. the Christian world for eighteen 
hundred years, and the mistake, with erroneous inferences from 
it, enters into the most recently published systems of theology. 

Among the most celebrated authors of. antiquity, who have 
written on the subject of language, is Varro, who has left a 
treatise De Lingua Latina. On this author’s learning, Cicero, 
Quinctilian, and Augustine have bestowed the most unbounded 
praises. He is pronounced to have been vir egregius; eruditis- 
simus Romanorum ; peritissimus lingue Latinw et omnis anti- 
quitatis, sine ulla dubitatione, doctissimus.* He was, doubtless, 
a man of uncommon erudition for the age in which he lived; 
and his etymological treatise may be consulted with advantage, 
by persons who have knowledge enough of this subject to sepa- 
rate the certain or probable from the improhable and conjectural. 

ut it is certain,.from what remains of his treatise, that his 
knowledge of the origin of words did not extend beyond the 
most obvious facts and principles. Thus he deduces initium 
from ineo; exitus from exéo; victoria from vinco. All this is 
well; and we have reason to think him correct, in deducing 
vellus, fleece, from vellere, to pluck, as, doubtless, fleeces were 
plucked from’ sheep, before the use of shears...And we: have 
reason to believe him when he informs us that imber was origi- 
nally written himber; that Aircus was written by the Sabines 
fircus, and hedus, fedus. : : 

Very different must be our opinion: ‘of the “following éty- 
mologies. _ ; a eee) 

Pater, says Varro, is from ‘patefacio; ager cultus is 80 called 


* Of the full value of these encomiums we can hardly judge, as most of 
Varro’s writings have perished, and some of those which survive appear in a 
mutilated form. But the greater his erudition, the more striking will appear 
his ignorance of this subject. — 


+ Thus far had I written, before I had seen this author’s Hermes Scrtmrcvs. 
By this work I find the author agrees with me in regard to-the identity and 
common origin of many of the Gothic and Greek prepositions. Indeed, I had 
supposed that proof of such an obvious fact could hardly be necessary, in the 

sent state of philological knowledge. Some of these prepositions he has 
ilustrated with a good degree of accuracy ; although, should this work ever 
fall into his hands, I think he will be convinced that in one or two important 
points, his explanations are defective. In regard to other prepositions, I am 
satisfied the wuthor has ventured upon uhsafe ground ; at least his opinions 
sper ry oe well su d. = = Js 
n respect to his explanations of the names of the mythological deities, it ap- 
ears to me the author, like all other authors whose works I have seen, wanders 
in darkness. From all my researches into the origin of words, I have drawn 
this conclusion, that the pagan deities are mostly the powers or supposed pow- 
ers of nature, or imaginary beings su r 
creation, or the qualities of men, deified, that is, exalted and celebrated as super- 
natural agents. There are few of the names of these deities which I pretend to 
understand ; but there are a few of them that seem to be too obvious to be mis- 
‘taken. No person, I think, can doubt that the Dryads are named from dovs, an 


sed to preside over the various parts of 


because in it seeds coalesce or unite with the earth; referring 
ager, perhaps, to the root of agger, or the Greek zyeiaw. Campus, 
he says, was so named because fruits-were first gathered from 
the open field, deducing the word from capio. Next to this were 
the hills, colles, so named colendo, from colo, because these were 
cultivated next to the open plain. That land-or field which ap- 
peared to be the foundation of cattle and money, was called 
fundus, or it was so called because it pours forth [ furdat] annual 
crops. He deduces cogitare from cogendo ; concilium from cogi- 
tatione; cura from burning cor, the heart; volo from voluntus, 
and a volatu, a flying, because the mind flies instantly whither it 
will. How low must have been the state of philology, when 
such improbable conjectures as these could attract the enco- 
miums before mentioned from Cicero and Quinctilian ! 

The reader will find many things im Isidore and Priscian 
worthy of his attention, though much of what.their-works con- 
tain is now so familiar to scholars of modérate attainments, as 
scarcely to repay the labor of perusal. But he who learns that 
Isidore makes oratio, a compound of ori ratio; nomen, a con- 
traction of notamen; and that he derives verbum from. verberato 


‘aere, will hardly think it worth_his labor to pursue his researches, 


into that author’s works. Nor will he be disposed to relish Pris- 
cian’s deduction of litera from legilitera, because a letter. affords 
the means of.reading, or from lituro, to obliterate, because the 
ancients used to write on wax tables, and afterwards to obliterate 
what they had written. ; 

Vossius wrote a folio on the etymology of Latin words; but 
from repeated examinations of his book, I am persuaded that 
most of his deductions are far-fetched, conjectural, and fanciful ; 
many of them are certainly erroneous. 

Menage and Minshew I have not consulted; chiefly because 
from such extracts as I have seen,’ from their writings, I am 
certain that little reliance can be placed on théir opinions, 


} except in cases.too plain to be mistaken. 


Junius and Skinner, the authorities for most of the etymologies 
of Bailey and Johnson, are sufficiently correct in referring Eng- 
‘lish words to the language from which they are immediately de- 
rived, especially when the orthography is too plain to be mistaken. 
They inform us, that father is from the Saxon feder, that drop is 
from the Saxon droppan, that picket is from the French piquet, 
and the like. So Johnson informs us that accent is from the 
Latin accentus, and accept from the French accepter, Latin ac- 
cipio. All this is well, but it can hardly be called etymology, or 
the deduction of words from their originals. , 

Whiter, in his Erymotocicon Macnom, the first volume only 
of which I have perused, began his work on a good plan, that pf 
bringing together words of the same or of cognate radical letters, 
and in pursuance of his plan, he has collected many real affinities, 
But he has destroyed the value of his work by mistaking the 
radical sense of many words, and by confounding words of dif- 
ferent elements. fey eel oes 

Jamieson, in his Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Lan- 
guage, has collected the affinities of words.in that language, 
particularly words of Gothic and Teutonic origin, with industry, 
and probably with judgment, and a good degree of accuracy. In 
some instances, I think, he has departed from correct principles 
of etymology, and mistaken facts; and he, as well as Whiter, falls 
very short of truth in a most important particular, a clear under- 
standing of the primary sense of words. Jamieson’s Dictionary, 
however, contains a valuable addition to our stock of etymo 
logical materials.t 


oak or tree. Hence I infer that this name was applied to certain imaginary 
beings inhabiting the forests. = _ ; 
No person can doubt that WVereus, the deity of the sea, and the zercids, 


So. 


nymphs of the sea, are named from the Oriental 47, xe, a river, from the 


corresponding verb, to flow. No person doubts that Flora, the goddess of flow- 
ers, is merely a flower deified. ‘ 

Hence I infer that the true method of discovering the origin of the pagan 
deities, is to find the meaning of their names, : 

Now, Diana is the goddess of hunting. What quality, then, is most necessary 
fora hunter? What quality would rude men, destitute of the weapons which 
We possess, most value as useful in obtaining subsistence? Doubtless courage 
and swiftness. Thus we have substantial reasons for believing that Diana is the 
Celtic dan or dian, which signifies bold, strong, vehement, impetuous, the root 
of Danube, Don, and other names of large rivers. 

If we examine the name of Minerva, we shall find that the first syllable con- 
tains the elements of manus, the hand, and of mind; and the last constituent 
part of the word corresponds well with the German arbeit, D. arbeid, labor, work, 
the last consonant being lost. Well, what are the characteristics of Minerva: 
Why, she is the goddess of wisdom and of the arts. The sense of pevoc, would 
give one of her characteristics, and that of manus and arbeit, the other; buy 
which is the tna word, I do not know. 
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To Horne Tooke are we indebted for the first explanation of 
certain indeclinable words, called conjunctions and prepositions ; 
and for this let him have ald merited praise. But his researches 
were very limited, and he has fallen into most material errors, 
particularly in his second volume. I have made no use of his 
writings in this work. 

The Hermes of Harris, according to Dr. Lowth, ‘is the most 
beautiful and verfect example of analysis that has been exhibited 
since the days of Aristotle.’’ This, in my opinion, is not the 
character of the work, which, for the most part, consists of pas- 
sages from the works of Aristotle, Ammonius, Apollonius, Pris- 
cian, and other grammarians. It is little nore than a collection 
of the opinions of the ancient writers on philology, whose mev- 
physical subtilties rather obscure than illustrate the subject. To 
show how easily men may be misled by metaphysics, when 
applied to the plainest subject imaginable, take the following 
example from the Hermes. 


‘A respects our primary perception, and denotes individuals as 
unknown; the respects our secondary perception, and denotes 
individuals as known.’’ [This is nearly a literal translation of a 
passage in Priscian, lib. 17.] 

To illustrate the truth of this observation, the author gives the 
following example: ‘“ There’ goes a beggar with a long beard;”’ 
indicating that the man had not been seen before; and, there- 
fore, a denotes the primary perception. A week after, the man 
returns, and | say, ‘‘ There goes the beggar with the long beard ; ” 
the article the here mdicating the secondary perception, ‘that is, 
that the man had been seen before. All this is very well. But 
let us try the rule by other examples, and see whether it is uni- 
versal, or whether it is the peculiar and proper office of an ora 
to denote primary perception. 

“The article a,’’ says Harris, ‘leaves the individual unascer- 
tained.’’ Let us examine this position. 

‘¢But Peter took him, saying, Stand up; I myself also am a 
man.’ Now, according to Harris, a. here denotes the primary 
perception, and the individual is unascertained. That is, this 
man is one I have never seen before. 

‘He that cometh to God must belicve that he is, and that he 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.”” Whether a, in 
this sentence, denotes first perception, I can not determine; but 
sure J am the individual is not left unascertained. 

A. B. says to me, “I have lately dismissed an old servant, who 
has lived with me for thirty years.” 
primary perception to the hearer, but not.so to the speaker. 
both, the individual must be well ascertained. 

It appears, then, that this definition of an or @ is incorrect; and 
the pains of these metaphysical writers, who form such perfect 
analyses of language, is little better than learned trifling. On 
testing the real character of un or a by usage and facts, we find 
it is merely the adjective one, in its Saxon orthography, and that 
its sole use is to denote one, whether the individual is known or 
unknown, definite or indefinite. 

Again, Harris translates and “adopts the definition which Aris- 
totle has given of a conjunction. ‘ An articulate sound or part 
of speech devoid of signification by itself, but so formed as to 
help signification, by making two or more significant sentences 
to be one significant sentence.” y 

This 1s so far from being true, that some of the conjunctions 
are verbs, equivalent to join, unite, or add, in the imperative 
mode. In like manner, the prepositions called inseparable, and 
used as prefixes, are all significant per se, although, by custom, 
they sometimes lose their appropriate use. For example, re, 
which denotes repetition, has lost its use in recommend, which is 
equivalent to commend, without the sense of repefition, But 
still it has ordinarily an appftopriate sense, which is perfectly 
understood, even wiien first prefixed to a word. Let any person 
prefix this word to pronounce for the first time, and direct a boy 
fourteen ‘aay old to repronounce his oration, and he would per- 
fectly well understand the direction. 

Bryant, the author of * An Analysis of Ancient Mythology,” 
whose works [ should love to read, if 1 could have confidence in 
his opinions, has given to the public a history of the Cuthites, or 
descendants of Ham, a race of bold adventurers, who, as he sup- 


To 


The two circumstances which chiefly distinguish Hercules, are his labors and 
his club, We never hear of Hercules but with these accompaniments. Now, 
the first syllable of his name is precisely the root of the Greek Epyov, Epyaw, 
that Is, toy or epx, which would give the sense of work, labor. Whether the 
last constituent of the name is «Arcos, or from that root, T shafl not pretend to 
affirm. Indeed, 1 offer these explanations rather ag obable, than as clearly 
proved ; but they do appear to he probably well founded. Hercules, then, was 8 


.mere similarity of. orthography in the first syllable. 


Here am may present a 


poses, made expeditions by sea and land, introducing arts, found- 
ing cities, and corrupting religion by the propagation of Sabian- 


.ism For proof of his opinions, he relies very much on etymology 


and the signification_of names. Two or three examples of his 
deductions will be sufficient to show his manner of proof. Ham, 
or Cham, signifying heat and the sun, he deduces from D’2n, to 
be hot, to heat. So far he may be correct. But he goes on te 
deduce from this root, also, as Castell had done before him, the 
Greek zavua, heat, not considering that this is from xa, to burn, 
in which m is not radical ; but probably s is the radical consonant, 
as this occurs in the derivatives. MKuvuc has no connection with 
Ham. From Cam, vor Cham, he then deduces the Latin camera, 
Gr. xanagea, an arched roof or vault, whence our chamber, though 
it is not easy to discover the connection between this word and 
heat; and from the same root he deduces Camillus, Camilla, and 
many other words, without any support for his opinions but a 
In al] this 
he is certainly wrong. 

The Greek sos, God, he supposes, most unwarrantably, to be 
formed from the Egyptian Theuth, or Thoth, Mercury. ; 

The sun he supposes to have been styled El-uc ; El [fAos} 
and uc or och, a title of honor among the Babylonians. Tlie 
word, says Bryant, the Greeks changed into duxo¢, [a wolf,] and 
hence the Latin luz, luceo: A strange conjecture this, not to 
call it by a harsher name. Now, if Bryant had examined the 
Teutonic dialects, and the Welsh, he weuld have seen his mis- 
take ; for the Saxon leoht, litt, Dutch and German licht, are 
from the common root of the Welsh l/7, a shooting or gleamipg, 
Uucitaw, to throw, iluc, a darting or flashing, the root of dugety a 
simple root, that can have no connection with_El-uc. 

Excepting Faber’s work on the Gabiri, I have segs scarcely 
a book in any language, which exhibits so little etymological 
knowledge, with such a series of erroneous or fanciful deductions, 
as Bryant's Analysis. Drummond’s Origines abounds with ety- 
mological deductions of a similar character. 

Gebelin, a French writer, in his Monde Primitif, has bestowed 
much labor in developing the origin and signification of words; 
but a large part of his labor has produced no valuable effect. His 
whole system is founded on.a mistake, that the noun is the root 
of all other words. 

Of all the writers on e\; mology, whose works I have read or 
consulted, Spelman and Lluyd are almost the only ones in 
whose deductions much confidence can be placed. I do not 
name Camden, Hickes, Selden, and Gibson, as their etymro- 
logical inquiries, though generally judiciously conducted, were 
very limited. This is true, also, in some degree, of Spelman 
and Lluyd; but the researches of Spelman into the origin of 
law terms, and words of the middle ages, have generally pro- 
daced very satisfactory results.. From the limited nature of the 
designs of Spelman and Lluyd, errors may have occasionally 
escaped them; but they are few, and very pardonable. 

I know of no work in any language, in which words have 
been generally traced to their original signification, with even 
tolerable correctness. In @ few instances, this signification is 
too obvious to be mistaken; but in most instances, the ablest 
etymologist is liable to be misled by first appearances, and the 
want of extensive investigation. I have been often misled my- 
self, by these means, and have been obliged to change-my opin- 
ions, as I have advanced in my inquiries. Hence the tendency 
of my researches has been very much to increase my caution in 
referring words to their originals; and euch, 1 am persuaded, 
will be the result of all critical and judicious investigations into 
the nistory and affinities of language. . 

A principal source of mistakes on this subject ig ‘a disregard 
of vhe identity of the radical consonants, and a licentious blend- 
ing and confounding of words, whose elementary letterg are not 
commutable. Another source of error is an un warrantable ticense 
in prefixing or inserting letters, fur the purpose of producing an 
identity or resemblance of orthography ; a fault very justly op- 
posed by Sir William Jones. 

The learned Dr: Good, in his Book of Nature, Lecture IX. of 
the second series, suggests it to be probable that both papa and 


father issued: from the Hebrew source 2%, RIX, NaN. He then 


name 7 fo any bold, hervic leader of a tribe of rude men, who was distin- 
guished for his achievements as a warrior ; and this name must have originated 
in very early ages, when clubs were the principal weapons Of war, and instru- 
ments of defense. “And hence, probably, the origin of the scepter, as a badge of 
royalty. Now, ft is worthy of reiarg, that the war club of rude nations, at this 
day, especially of the savage nations af the South Sea Isles, is of the same shapg 
as the ancient scepter, : 9 
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fearlessly ventures to affirm, that there is scarcely a language or 
dialect in the world, polished-or barbasous, in which the same 
idea is not expressed by the Adical of one or the other of these 
terms. True, the letter & is found in most words of this signifi- 
cation; although our knowledge- of languages is too limited to 
warrant such a broad assertion. But the a.tempt to deduce all 
words signifying futher from the Hebrew, must certainly fail ; 
for we know from history, that a great part of Asia and of Europe 
was inhabited before the existence of the Hebrew nation. Be- 
sides, a large portion of the European population have no word 
for father, which can be rationally deduced from 28. The Welsh 
téd, whence our daddy, the Gothie atta, Irish aithair, Basque 
aita, and Laponnic atki, can not be formed from the Hebrew 
word, the letter d and ¢ not being commutable with 6. One 
would suppose that a learned physiologist cc uld not fail to assign 
the true cause of the similarity of words bearing the sense of 
father and mother, among the nations of the earth. The truth is, 
the sound of a is very easy, and probably the easiest for children, 
being formed by simply opening the mouth, without any exertion 
of the organs to modulate the sound. So,\also, the articulations 
b, m, and d or ¢, beng natural and easy, will generally enter 
into the first words formed by children. The labials are formed 
by simply closing the lips, and the dentals, by placing the tongue 
against the root of the upper teeth; the position which it naturally 
occupies in a healthy child. From these, circumstances, we may 
fairly infer, « priort, that sach words as ab, aba, papa, tad, mamma, 
must be the first words uttered by children. Indeed, were the 
whole human race to lose their present names for father, mother, 
and nurse, similar names would be formed by a great portion of 
mankind, without any communication between different nations. 

The author further observes, that the generic terms for the 
Deity are chiefly the three following — Al or Allah, Theus or Deus, 
and God. ‘ Besides these, there ts scarcely a term of any kind, by 
which the Deity is designated, in any part of the world, whether 
among civilized or savage men. Yet these proceed from the 
same common quarter of the globe.”” Frue; men, and of course 
words, all came from a common quarter of the globe. But it so 
happens, that these three terms must have originated among dif- 
ferent families, or from different sources, for they are all formed 
with different radicals, and can have had no connection with a 
common radix. But it happens, also, that not one of these terms, 
as far as | can learn, exists among the Slavonic nations, who 
compose a large portion of all the population of Europe, and 
whose name of God is Boy, a word radically distinct from all 
which the author has mentioned. 

The author proceeds to say, “that the more common etymon 
for death, among all nations, is mor, mort, or mut.’’ But if either 
of these terms for death is a native word among the great Gothic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic families, which constitute the half or two 
thirds of all the inhabitants of Europe, I have not bcen able to 
find it. Besides, mor and mut are words radically distinct, and 
thus originated in different families. 

“ Sir,” says the author, ‘is, in our language, the common 
title of respect; and the same term is employed in the same sence 
throughout every quarter of the globe. In the Sanscrit and Per- 
sian, it means the organ of the head itself.’ He finds the word 
in Arabia, Turkey, in Greek, among the Peruvians in South 
America, in Germany, Holland, and the contiguous countries. 
In some of the languages of these countries I have found no such 
word ; but if it exists, the author's inference, that the name of the 
head gave rise to this term of respect, (for this is what I under- 
stand him to mean,) is totally unfounded ; and equally fanciful 
and unfounded is his supposition, that, by the loss of A from sher, 
the pronoun her, and the German herr, lord, are to be deduced 
from siz In all this it is demonstrably certain there is no truth 
or even semblance of reality. 

Man the author deduces from the Hebrew 3% to discern or 
discriminate, a sense I do not find in the Lexicons; and hence 
he infers that the radical idea of man is that of a thinking or a 
reasonable being. With this word he connects Menu, Menes, 
Minos, and pevos, mens, mind; a sweeping inference, made at 
random, from a similarity of orthography, without a distant con- 
ception of the true primary meaning of either of these words. 
But what is worse, he appears, if I do not mistake his meaning, 
to connect with these words the tame, tanato, or tangi, of the 
Sandwich Isles; words which are formed with a radical initial 
consonant, not convertible with m, and most certainly uncon- 
nected with man. See the words Fatuer, Man, and Sir, in the 
Dictionary. : 


The author offers some other etymologies and affinities equally 
remote from truth, and even from probability: ‘ 

The governing principles of etymology are, first, the identity 
of radical letters, or a coincidence of cognates, in different lan- 
guages; no affinity being admissible, except among words whose 
primary consonants are articulations of the same organs, as B, F, 
M, P, V, and W; or as D,T, Th, and S; or as G,C close, K, 
and Q; R, L, and D. Some exceptions to this rule must be ad- 
mitted, but not without collateral evidence of the change, or 
some evidence that is too clear to be reasonably rejected. 

Second. Words in different languages are not to be considered 
as proceeding from the same radix, unless they have the same 
signification, or one closely allied to it, or naturally deducible 
from it. And on this point, much knowledge of the primary 
sense of words, and of the manner in which collateral senses 
have sprung from one radical idea, is necessary to secure the 
inquirer from mistakes. A competent knowledge of this branch 
of etymology can not be obtained from any one, or from two or 
three languages. It is almost literally true, that, in examining 

-more than twenty languages, I have found each language to 
throw some light on every other. 

That the reader may have more clear and distinct ideas of 
what is intended by commutable letters, and the principles by 
which etymological deductions are to be regulated, it may be 
remarked that commutable or interchangeable letters are letters of 
the same organs; that is, letters or articulations formed by the 
same parts of the mouth. Thus, b, m, and p, are formed immedi- 
ately by the lips, the position of which is slightly varied to make 
the distinction between these letters. F and v are formed by the 
lips, but with the aid of the upper teeth. Now, the difference of 
the jointings of the organs to utter these letters is so small, that 
it is easy for men, in utterance, to slide frxm one form into 
another. 


The following examples will illustrate this subject. 


Labial Letters commuted for other Labials. 
English bear, Lat. fero, pario, G. egw, pogew, D. 
G. fikren. “g 
Here is the same word written in different languages, with five 
different, initial letters. 


German wahr, true, L. verus. 
Celtic lamh, luv, the hand, Goth. lofa. 
L. guberno, Fr. gouverncr, Eng. govern. 


Dental Letters commuted for other Dentals. 


Eng. dew, G. thau. 

Eng. good, G. gut. 

Eng. dare, Gr. Iagiew. 
Eng. day, G. tag. 

Eng. thank, D. danken. 
Eng. brother, D. broeder. 


voeren, 


Palatal Letters commuted for other Palatals. 
Eng. call, W. galw, Gr. xuiew. 
Eng. get, It. cattare. ; 
Greek yema, L. hiems, winter. 


Dentals converted into Sibilants. 
Eng. water, G. wasser. 
Lat. dens, a tooth, G. zahn. 
Eng. let, Fr. latsser. 
Ch. n1D, Heb. p15. 
Sax. tid, time, G. zert. 


Change of . .aguals 


Eng. escort, Sp. and Port. escolta. 
. Fr. blanc, white, Port. branco. 


Change of F into H. 
Sp. habla for Lat. fabula; haz for facies, face; hacer for fucso. ° 


It is betieved that nm and s are sdmetimes convertible; es in 
Latin pono, posui, and also r and s, as in English izon, German 
ser, 

Letters formed by different organs are not commutable ; hence 
we are not to adinit a radical word beginning or ending with b, 
f, or v, to be the same as a word beginning or ending with g, d, 
t,r, or #; nor a word whose radical letters are m, n, to be the 
same as one whose elements are r, d,ors,t If such words are 
in any case the same, they must have suffered some anomalous 
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INTRODUCTION. 


changes; changes which are very unusual, and which are never 
to be admitted without the clearest evidence. 

When this work 'was in the press, I first obtained a sight of a 
‘History of the European Languages,” by the late Dr. Alex- 
ander Murray, professor of Oriental languages in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

From a hasty perusal of the first volume, I find this learned 
professor studied the European languages with much attention 
and profit. He has gone further into the origin and formation of 
languages, than any auther whose works I have read; and his 
writings unfold many valuable principles and facts. But he 
formed a theory which he attempted to support, in my opinion, 
with little success; at least, on his principles, all the usual rules 
of etymology are transgressed, and all distinction between words 
of different radical letters is abandoned. According to his theory, 
nine words are the foundations of language, viz., ag, wag, hwoug, 
bag, or bwag, [of which fug and pag are softer varieties,] dag, 
thwag, or twag, gwag, or cwag, lag, and hlag, mag, nag, and 
hnag, rag,and hrag,swag. ‘ By the help of these nine words and 
their compounds, all the European languages have been formed.': 
These are the author's words: 

To make out his scheme, he joins ag, having, to wag, move, 
and forms a diminutive, wagag, to move a little or often. With 
ba, bear or bring, and la, hold, wagaba signifies, literally, move- 
bearing, and wagla is move-having. Then wagaba contracted 


into wubba, to wave, to weave, and wagla into wala, to turn.. 


From dag, to wet, bedew, comes damp ; from ceag, to chew, comes 
champ ; ful, joined, wrought together, from fay, to work, to join; 
hwal and hal, to hold, and turn, from hwag; bat from bagd or 
bagt; bigt, a bite, from bigt; bladder from blag; modera, mother, 
the producer, from magd, produced ; bottom from bogd, a stump, 
root, or foundation; field from fagd; earth, from airthe, acertha, 
from acer, aker, ager; field, an uncultivated plain, from fag, to 
make to fall. 

It seems that, in order to maintain his theory, it was necessary 

to make it appear that g formed a part of all original words, and 
that this letter has, in modern words, been dropped. The author 
then introduces this letter into words where it never had any 
place, such as field, earth, bat, &c. The author’s work presents 
one of the most singular medleys of truth and error, of sound 
observation and visionary opinions, that has ever fallen under 
my notice. 
_ On the same principles he must have inserted the letter g in 
bear, fero, pario, 87; in bend, found, tame, dunaw, domo; in 
dream, wander, turn, &c.; and supposed them to have been 
originally beager, fegro, pagrio, ®742, begnd, fougnd, tagme, 
duynaw, dogmo, dreagm, wagnder, tugrn, &c. ; 
*. Now, on such a principle as this, we might deduce any word in 
the language from any other word, or from any root that could be 
imagined. In short, all such theories are the produce of wild 
conjecture, and they serve no purpose but to confound the stu- 
dent, and bring the study of etymology into contempt. 


ACCENTUATION. 


Accent is the more forcible utterance of a particular syllable 
of a word, by which it is distinguished from the others. The 
accented syllable of a word serves, therefore, as a kind of resting- 
place or support of the voice, which passes over the unaccented 
syllables with more rapidity and a less distinct utterance, 

Accent is of two kinds, or rather of two degrees of force — 
primary and secondary. Words of one syllable can have no 
accent. Words of two syllables have the primary accent only. 
Words of three and four syllables may have the primary and 
secondary accent; but many of them have no secondary accent 
that deserves notice; such are dignity, enemy, annuity, fidelity: 
in words of four, five, or more syllables, a secondary accent is 
often essential to a clear, distinct articulation of the several syl- 
lables. Thus heterogencous can not be well uttered without two 
accented syllables; the fourth syllable receiving the principal 
stress of the voice, and the first clearly distinguished by more 
forcible utterance than the second, third, fifth, and sixth. . 

The accent of most English words has been long established ; 
and, evidently, it hag been determined by the natural ease of 
epeaking, without the aid of rules or instruction. If any man 
should ask, why we lay the accent of such words as elocution, 
meditation, relation, congratulation, on the last sylable except 
one, the answer is, that such accentuatior renders the pro- 
gunciation more easy to the organs of speech, and more agree- 


able to the ear, than the accentuation of any other syllable. The 
ease of speaking, and a kind of prosaic melody, resulting from a 
due proportion of accented and unaccented syllables, which en- 
ables the speaker to bound with ease from one accented syllable 
to another, without omitting those which are unaccented, are the 
two great principles by which the accentuation of words has 
been regulated. And it is to be extremely regretted that these 
principles should, in any instances, be neglected, or forced to 
yield to arbitrary reasons of derivation, or to a pedantic affecta- 
tion of foreign pronunciation. When we know that the great 
mass of a nation naturally fall into a particular manner of pro- 
nouncing a word, without any rule or instruction, we may rely 
upon this tendency as a pretty certain indication that their ac- 
centuation is according to the analogies of the language, by 
which their habits of speaking have been formed; and this teh- 
dency can not be opposed without doing violence to those analo- 
gies and to national habits. 

Thus, formerly, the word horizon was universally accented on 
the first syllable, 4nd this accentuation was according to the 
settled analogy of the language. But the early poets had a fancy 
for conforming the English to the Greek pronunciation, and 
accented the second syllable ; the orthoepists followed them; 
and now we have this forced, unnatural pronunciation of the 


learned, in collision with the regular, analogous, popular pro- 


nunciation. By this affectation of the Greek accent, the flowing 
smoothness of the word is entirely lost. 

In like manner, an imitation of the French pronunciation of 
confesseur and successeur led the early poets to accent the Eng- 
lish words on the first syllable, in violation .of analogy and 
euphony ; and some orthoepists affect to follow them; but public 
usage frowns on this affectation, and rejects their authority. 

There are many words in the English language, indeed a large 
part of the whole number, which can not be reduced under any 
general rule of accentuation, as the exceptions to any rule formed 
will be nearly as numerous as the words which the rule embraces. 
And, in most instances, we shall find in the structure of the 
words satisfactory reasons for the difference of pronunciation. 


DISSYLLABLES. 


No general rule can be given for the accentuation of words of 
two syllables. It is, however, worth observing, that when the 
same Word is both a noun, or an adjective, and a verb, it happens, 
in many instances, that the noun or adjective has the accent on 
the first syllable, and the verb on the last; instances of which 
we have in absent, to absent! ; con'cert, to concert'; ex'port, to 
ezpdrt. The reason is, the preterit and participles of the verbs 
require to have the same syllable accented as the verb; but if 
the first syllable of the preterit and participles were to be ac- 
cented, it would be difficult to pronounce the words, as may be 
perceived by attempting to pronounce ab'senting, concerted, con'- 
ducted, with the accent on the first syllable. 

In a few instances, the word has a different accent when a 
noun, from that which it has when an adjective; as u'gust, 
august’; gallant', gal/lant. ; 


TRISYLLABLES. 


Words of three syllables, derived from dissyllables, usually 
retain the accent of their primitives. Thus, 
. Péet, pédetess ; pleas'ant, pleasantly; gracious, graciously ; re- 
ldte, related; poli'te, poli'test. . 

In lke manner, wards of four syllables, formed from dissylla- 
blesggenerally retain the accent of the primitives; as in collect’. 


' able, from collect!, ser/viceable, from ser'vice. 


In all cases, the preterit and participles of verbs retain the 
accent of the verbs. 

Words ending in tion, sion, tian, cious, tious, cial, cian, tal, 
tiate, tient, cient, have the accent on the syllable preceding that 
termination; as, motion, Christian, precious, erudition, pa- 
tient, &c. 

_ Words of more than two syllables, cnding in ty, have, for the 
most part, the accent on the antepenult; as, gratuity, propriety, 
prosperity, insensibility. 

Trisyliables ending in ment, for the most pait, have the accent 
on the first syllable ; as, compliment, detriment ; but to this rule 
there are many exceptions, and particularly nouns formed from 
verbs; as, amendment, commandment. : 


Words with the following terminations, have the accent on the ~ 


last syllable except two, or aittepenult : — 
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—fluous ; as, superfluous, mellifiluous. 
—ferous ; as, bacciflerous, argentiflerous. 
—fluent ; as, circum’fluent. 

,—cracy; as, democ'racy, theoc racy. 
—gonal ; as, diag'onal, hexag'onal. 

--—gony ; as, cosmog'ony, theoglony. 
—machy ; as, logom'achy, theom!achy. 
—loquy ; as, ob'loquy, ventril/oquy. 
—muthy ; as, polym'athy. 
—wmeter ; as, buromleter, hygrom'eter. 
—nomy ; as, economy, astron'omy, 
—ogy; as, philollogy, cosmollogy. 
—pathy ; as, aplathy, antip'athy. 
—phony ; as, eu'phony, sym'phony. 
—purous ; as, oviplarous, viviplarous. 
—scopy ; as, deutcros!copy, aerus'copy. 
—strophe; as, apos'trophe, catas'trophe. 
—voimuus ; as, iyniv'omous 
—vorous ; as, curniv'orous, graminiv'orous. 
—tomy; as, anatiomy, lithot'omy. 
—raphy ; as, geog'raphy, orthog'raphy 


Compound words, as book-casc, ink-stand, pen-knife, note-book, 
usually have a slight accent, that is, one syllable is distinguished 
by some stress of voice; but as the other syllable is significant 
by itself, it is uttered with more distinctness than the syllables of 
other words which are wholly unaccented. And in some words 
there are two accents, one on each component part of the word, 
which are barely distinguishable. Thus, in legislative, legislator, 
legislature, the accent on the first syllable can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from that on the third; and if a speaker were to lay 
the primary accent on the third syllable, his pronunciation would 
hardly be noticed as a singularity Indeed, there are some com- 

ound words, in which there is so little distinction of accent, that 
it is deemed unnecessary to mark either syllable or part of the 
word as accented. Ps 

As to a great part of English words, their accent must be 
learned from dictionaries, elementary books, or practice. There 
is no method of classification, by which they can be brought 
under a few simple general rules, to be easily retained by the 
memory ; and attempts to effect this object must only burden the 
memory, and perplex the fearner. 

The differences in the accentuation of words, either in books 
or in usage, are not very numerous. In this respect, the language 
is tolerably well settled, except in a few words. Among these 
are acceptable, commendable, confessor, successor, receptacle, re- 
ceptory, deceptory, refrugable, dyspepsy, which the orthoepists 
incline to accent on the first syllable But with regard to most 
of these words, this accentuation is contrary to common usage, 
and with regard to all of them, it ought to be rejected. The ease 
of pronunciation requires the accent to be on the second syllable, 
and no effort to remove it can ever succeed. 

The words accessory, desultory, exemplary, and peremptory, 
would all have the accent on the second syllable, were it not 
very difficult, with this accent, to articulate the three Jast syla- 
bles of the derivatives, eccessorily, desultorily, exemplarily, per- 
emptorily. It is for this reason that the primary accent is laid 
on the first syllable, and then a secondary accent on the third 
enables the speaker to articulate distinctly, and with tolerable 
ease, the last syllables. If the primary accent is laid on the sec- 
ond syllable, there can be no secondary accent. Yet the natural 
accent of the primitives being on the second syllable of the three 
first, and the derivatives little used, we find good speakers often 
lay the accent on the second syllable; nor is it easy to change 
the practice. ad 

This circumstance of regarding the pronunciation of derivative 
words, in settling the accent, has been either wholly overlooked, 
or not sufficiently observed in practice. Hence the orthoepists 
accent the second syllable of the verbs alternate, demonstrate, 
contemplute, compensate, confiscate, expurgate. Notwithstand- 
ing all authorities, however, such is the tendency to consult 
ease and melody in utterance, that many respectable speakers 
lay the accent of these and similar words vn the first syllable. 
The reason of this is obvious, although, perhaps, it never oc- 
curs to the speakers themselves It is, that when the accent 
is laid or the second syllable, the two last syllables of the 
participle. ultern'ating, demonstrating, compensated, &c., are 
either pronounced with difficulty, being wholly unaccented, or 
they are disgustingly feeble How very difficult. it is to utter 
distinctly the words alternating, demonstrating, &c., with the 


accent on the second syllable; the organs being compelled to 
change their position, and form three, four, five, or six articula- 
tions in an instant, to utter the two last syllables! But place the 
primary accent on the first syllable, and a secondary one on the 
third, and the voice resting on these, the speaker is enabled to 
bound with ease from syllable to syllable, and utter the whole 
word distinctly, without effort — al’ternating, dem/onstrating. 

In compensate and confiscate, the accent on the second syl- 
lable leaves the last syllable of the participle most miserably 
weak. What a feeble line is this of Pope! — 

Each seeming ill, compen'sated of course, 

This evil is remedied by placing the primary accent on the 
first syllable, and a secondary one on the third; com'pensated; 
com'pensating ; con!fiscating ; con'fiscated; the full sound: of 
@ giving due strength to the last syllables. 

It is further to be observed that there are some words which, 
in poetry and prose, must be differently accented, as the accent 
has been transferred by usage from one syllable to another with- 
in the two last centuries. Nares enumerates more than a hun- 
dred words, whose accent has been thus changed since the age 
of Shakspeare. Of this class of words are uspect, process, sojourn, 
convex, contest, retinue, converse, the noun horizon, which Milton 
accents on the second syllable, and acceptable, which he accents 
on the first, as he does attribute and contribute. But the accent 
of all these words has been changed; the seven first have the 
accent indisputably on the first syllable; the two last, on the 
second syllable; and although some difference of opinion may 
exist as to the accentuation of hurizon and acceptable, yet the 
practice of accenting horizon on the first, and acceptable on the 
second, is according to regular analogies. a respect to horizon, 
however, this is not here insisted on, as later usage is against 
accenting the first syllable.) 


OF JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY, 


AND OF THE MANNER IN WHICH THE FOLLOWING 
WORK IS EXECUTED. 


Dr. Johnson was one of the greatest men that the English 
nation has ever produced; and when the exhibition of truth 
depended on his own gigantic powers of intellect, he seldom 
erred. But in the compilation of his Dictionary, he manifested 
a great defect of research, by means of which he often fell into 
mistakes; and no errors are so dangerous as those of great men. 
The authority created by the general excellence of their works, 
gives a sanction to their very mistakes, and represscs that spirit 
of inquiry which would investigate the truth, and subvert the 
errors of inferior men It seems to be owing to this cause, 
chiefly, that the most obvious mistakes of Johnson's Dictionary 
have remained to this day uncorrected, and still continue to dis- 
figure the improved editions of the work recently published 

In like mannex, the opinions of this author, when wrong, have 
a weight of authority that renders them extremely mischievous 
The sentiment contained in this single line, 

Quid te exempta juvat spinis de pluribus una? 
is of this kind; that we are to make no corrections, because we 
can not complete the reformation — a sentiment that sets itself in 
direct opposition to all improvement in science, literature, and 
morals; a sentiment, which, if it had been always an efficacious 
principle of human conduct, would have condemned, not only 
our language, but our manners and our knowledge, to everlasting 
rudeness. And hence, whenever a proposition is made to cor- 
rect the orthography of our language, it is instantly repelled with 
the opinion and ipse dizit of Johnson. Thus, while the nations 
on the European continent have purified their languages, and 
reduced the orthography to a good ‘degree of regularity, our 
enemies of reform contend most strenuously for retaining the 
anomalies of the language, even to the very rags and tatters of 
barbarism, But, what is more extraordinary, the very persons 
who thus struggle against the smallest improvement of the 
arthography, are the most ready to‘innovate in the pronunciation, 
and will, at any time, adopt a change that fashion may introduce, 
though it may infringe the regularity of the language, multiply 
anomalies, and increase the difficulty of learning it. Nay, they 
.will not only innovate themselves, but will use their influence to 
‘propagate the change, by deriding those who resist it, and who 


havi 


8trive to retain the resemblance between the writtea and spoken 
lancuage. 

A considerable part of Johnson’s Dictionary is, however, well 
executed; and when his definitions are correct, and his arrange- 
mént judicious, it seems to be expedient to follow him. It 
would be mere affectation or folly to alter what can not be 
improved. ~ 


The principal faults in Johnson s Dictionary are, 

1. The want of a great number of well-authorized words be- 
longing to the language. ‘This defect has been, in part, supplied 
by Mason, but his supplemental list is still imperfect, even in 
common words, and still more defective from the omission of 
terms of science. 

2. Another great fault, that remains uncorrected, is the manner 
of noting the accented syllable; the accent being laid uniformly 
on the vowel, whether it closes the syllable or not. Thus the 
accent is laid one in tenant as well as in telacher, and the in- 
quirer can not know from the accent, whether the vowel is long 
or: short. It is surprising that such a notation should still be 
fétained in that work. 

3. It is considered as a material fault, that, in some classes of 
words, Johnson's orthography is-either not correct upon princi- 
ple, or not uniform in the class. Thus he writes heedlessly, with 
ss, but carelesly, with one s; defence, with c, but defensible, de- 
fensive, with s; rigour, inferiour, with u, but rigorous, inferiority, 
Without it; publick, authentick, with k, but publication, authentt- 
tute, without it; and so of many other words of the same classes. 

4. The omission of-the participles, or most of them, is no small 
defect, as many of them, by use, have become proper adjectives, 
and require distinét definitions. The additions of this kind in 
this work @re very numerous. It is also useful, both to natives 
and foreigners, to ve able, by opening a dictionary, to know when 
the final corsenant of a verb is doubled in the participle. 

‘S. The want of due discrimination in the definitions of words 
fiat are nearly synonymous, or sometimes really synonymous, 
at}other times not, is a fault in all the dictionaries of our lan- 
guage which I have seen. Permeate, says Johnson, signifies to- 

ass through; and Permeable, such as may. be passed, through. 
But we pass through a door or gate; although we do not permeate 
it, or say that it is permeable. ~ Obedience, says Johnson, is obse- 
quiousness ; but this is: rarely the present sense of the word; so 
far from it, that obedience is always honorable, and obsequtousness 
usually implies meanness. Peculation, says Johnson, is robbery 
of the public, theft of public money. But as robbery and theft are 
now understood, it is neither. Inaccuraciés of this kind are 
very numerous. 

6. Theré are in Johnson's Dictionary some palpable mistakes 
in orthography, such as comptroller, redoubt, and some others, 
there being no such legitimate words in the language. In other 
instances, the author mistook the true origin of words, and has 
erred in the orthography, as in chymistry and dcocess. 

7. The mistakes in etymology are numexous: and the whole 
écheme-of deducing words from their ovsginal is extremely 
imperfect. e 

8. The manner of defining words in Johnson, as im all: other 
dictionaries, is susceptible of improvement. In a great part of 
the more important words, and particularly, verbs, lexicographers, 
either from negligence or want: of knowledge, have inverted 
the. true order, or have disregarded all order, in the definitions. 
There is a primary sense of every word, from which all the other 
have proceeded ; and whenever this can be discovered, this sense 
Should stand first in‘ order. Thus the primary sénse of make is 
to force or compel ; but this in Johnson's Dictionary is the fifteenth 
Gefinition ; and this sense of facio in Ainsworth, the nineteenth. 

/9. One of the most objectionable parts of Johnson’s Dictionary, 

‘my opinion, is the great number of passages cited from authors, 
to exemplify his definitions. Most English words are so famil- 
larly and perfectly understood, and the sense of them so little 
liable to be called in question, that they may be safely left to rest. 
on the authority of the lexicographer, without examples. Who 
needs extracts from three authors, Knolles, Milton, and Berkeley, 
to-prove or illustrate the literal meaning of hand? Who needs 
extracts from Shakspeare, Bacon, South, and Dryden, to prove 
kummer to be a legitimate English word, and to signify an in- 
cb for driving nails? Sa,under household, we find seven 


, © There is, among some poets of the present day, an affectation of reviving 
{he use of obsolete words. Some of these may, perhaps, be revived to advan- 
ages ‘but when this practice proceeds so far as to make a glossary necessary 
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passages and nearly thirty lines employed to exemplify the plain 
interpretation, a family living together. : 

In most cases, one example is sufficient to illustrate the mean- 
ing of a word; and this is not absolutely necessary, except in 
cases where the signification is a deviation from the plain, litera} 
sense, a particular application of the terin; or in a case where the 


-sense of the word may be doubtful and of questionable authority. 


Numerous citations serve to swell the size of a Dictionary, with- 
out any adequate advantage. But this is not the only objection 
to Johnson’s exemplifications. Many of the passages are taken 
from authors now little read, or not at all; whose style is now 
antiquated, and by no means furnishing proper models for stu- 
dents of the present age. 

In the execution of this work, 1 have pursued a course some» 
what different ; not, however, without fortifying my own opinion 
with that of other gentlemen, in whose judginent I have con- 
fidence. In many cases, where the sense of a word is plain and 
indisputable, [ have omitted to cite any authority. I have done 
the same in many instances, where the sense of a word is wholly 
obsolete, and the definition useful only to the antiquary. In 
some instances, definitions are given without authority, merely. 
because I hadhneglected to note the author, or had lost the refer- 
ence. In such cases, I must stand responsible forthe correctness 
of the definition. In all such cases, however, I have endeavored 
to be faithfdl to the duty of a lexicographer ; and if, in any in- 
stance, a mistake has escaped me, I shall be happy to have it 
suggested, that it may- be corrected. 

In general, I have illustrated the significations of words, and 
proved them to be legitimate, by a short passage from some 
respectable author, often abridged from the. whole passage cited 
by Johnson. . In many cases, I have given brief sentences of my 
own; using the phrases or sentences in which the word most 
frequently occurs,. and often presenting some important maxim 
or sentiment in religion, morality, law, or civil policy. Under 
words which occur in the Scriptures, 1 have often cited passages 
from our common version, not only to illustrate the scriptural or 
theological sense, but even the ordinary significations’ of the 
words. These passages are short, plain, appropriate, and ‘famil- 
iar to most readers. {na few cases, where the sense of a word 
is disputed, I have departed from the general plan, and cited a 
number ‘of authorities. 

In the admission of words of recent origin into a Dictionary, 
a lexicographer has to encounter many difficulties; as it is not 
easy, in all cases, to determirie whether a word is so far author 
ized as to be-considered legitimate.. Some writers indulge a 
licentiousness in toining words, which good sense would wish to 
repress. At the same time, it would not be judicious to reject all 
new terms, as these are often necessary to express new ideas; 
and the progress of improvement in arts and science would be 
retarded by denying a place in dictionaries té ‘terms given to 
things newly discovered. But the lexicographer is not answer- 
able for the bad use of the privilege of coining new words. - It 
seems to be his duty to insert and explain all words which are 
used by respectable writers or speakérs, whether the words are 
destined to be received into general and permanent use or not. 
The future use must depend qn _ public taste, or the utility of the 
words — circumstances which are not within the lexicographer’s 
control. ah 

Lexicogranhers are sometimes censured for inserting in thei~ 

vocabularies vulgar words, and terms of art, known only to par- 
ticular artisans, That this practice may be carried too far, is 
admitted ; but it is to be remarked that, in general, vulgar words 
are the oldest and best authorized words in language; and their 
use is as necessary to the classes of people who use them, as 
elegarmé words are to the statesman and the poet. It may be 
added, that such words are often: particularly useful to the lexi- 
cographer,,in furnishing him with the primary sense, which is no- 
where to be found but in popular use. In this work I have not 
gone quite so far as Johnson has done, in admitting vulgar words. 
Some of them are too low to deserve notice. 
+ The catalogue of obsolete words in Johnson has been consider- 
ably auginented by Mason. I have, though somewhat reluc- 
tantly, inserted nearly the whole catalogue, which, I presume, 
amounts to seven or eight, and perhaps to ten thousand words. 
Most of these may be useful to the antiquary ; but to the great 
mass of readérs they are useless.” 


to the understanding of a poem, it seems to be a violation-of good taste. How 
different is the simple elegance of Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, and Cows 
per! 
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I have also inserted many words which are local in England ; 
being retained from the different languages that have been 
spoken in that country, but which are no more a part of our 
present language in the United States, than so many Lapland 
words These, however, occur in books which treat of agricul- 
ture and the arts—books which are occasionally read in this 
country. 

Law terms, which are no part ot the proper language of the 
United States, and never can be, as the things they express do 
not exist in this country, are, however, retained, as it is necessary 
that the gentlemen of the bar should understand them; and it 
will be time to dismiss them from books when they are obsolete 
in practice. 

As to Americanisms, so-called, I have not been able to find 
many words, in respectable use, which can be so denominated 
These I have admitted and noted as peculiar to this country. I 
have fully ascertained that most of the new words charged to the 
coinage of this country, were first used in England. 

In exhibiting the origin and affinities of English words, [ have 
usually placed first in order the corresponding word, in the lan- 
guage from or throuzh which we havé received it; then the cor- 
responding words in the languages of the same family or race; 
then the corresponding word in the languages of other families. 
Thus, for example, the word break we have from our Saxon 
ancestors; I therefore give the Saxon word first; then the 
same word in the other Teutonic and Gothic languages; then 
the Celtic words; then the Latin; and, lastly, the Hebrew, 
Chaldaic; and Arabic. This order is not followed in every in- 
stance, even of vernacular words, but it is the more ‘genéral 
course I have pursued. When there can be no rational doubt 
respecting the radical identity of words, I have inserted them 
without any expression of uncertainty. When there appears to 
be any reason to question that identity, 1 have mentioned the 
probability only of an affinity, or inserted a query, to invite fur- 
ther investigation. Yet I am aware that many things, which in 
my view are not doubtful, will appear so to persons not versed 
in this subjest, and who do not at. oncé see the chain of evidence 
which has let me to my inferences. For this there is no remedy 
but further investigation. 

In regard to words which have been introduced into the lan- 
guage in modern days, 1 have generally referred them to the 
anguage from which the English immediately received them, 
A great part of these are from the Latin, through the French ; 
sometimes, probably, through the Italian or Spanish. .In some 
instances, however, the order is reversed; indeed, it can not 
always be knowa from which language the words have been 
received, nor is it a matter of any consequence. 

One circumstance, however, deserves to be particularly noticed— 
that when I refer a vernacular word to the corresponding word in 
one of the Shemitic languages, I would not have it understood 
that the English word was derived or borrowed from that Oriental 
word. For example, I have given the Shemitic p15 as the verb 
corresponding with the English freak, that is, the same word in 
those languages; not intending by this that our ancestors bor 
rowed or received that word from the Chaldeans, Hebrews, or 
other Shemitic nation. This is not the fact. It would be just as 
correct for the compiler of a Chaldee or Hebrew Lexicon to 
derive P1D from the English break or German brechen. So 
when I deduce coin, through the Freneh, Spanish, or Italian, 
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from the Arabic, i035 I do not consider the word as borrowed 


from the Arabic, but as proceeding from a common radix. With 
regard to vernacular words, in any European language, such de. 
duction is always incorrect. Yet errors of this kind abound-in 
every book I have seen, which treats of this subject. The truth 
is, all vernacular words in the languages of Europe are as old as 
the same words in Asia; and when the same words are found in 
the Shemitic and Japhetic languages, it is almost demonstrably 
certain that these words were in.use before the dispersion; the 
nations of both families have them from the ~ mmon stock, and 
the words, like the families of men which used them, are to be 
considered as of the same antiquity. 

When, therefore, I state the words of another language as cor- 
responding with vernacular words in the English, they aré offered 
as affinities, or the same word varied dialectically, perhaps, in 
phat oh a signification, but words from the same root as the 
English. Thus, under the word bright, I state the Saxon word, 

-and then the corresponding word in the Ethiopic, the participle 
of a verb; not that our ancestors\borrowed the word’ from the 


Ethiopians, but that the verb from which bright was derived, 
though lost in the’ Saxon, is still retained in the Ethiopic. This 
fact proves that-the ancestors of the Saxons once used the verb, 
ay suffered it to go into disuse, substituting shine, scinan. in its 
place. 

It is much to be regretted that British authors and travelers 
admit into their writings foreign words, without. conforming them, 
in orthography, to regular English analogies. It is owing to this 
disregard of the purity and regular form of orthography in Eng- 
lish, that we are perplexed with such words as burlesque, soup, 

oup, tour, corps, depot, suite, pacha, ennui, and many others. 

n this respect, modern writers manifest less, taste than the 
writers of former centuries, who, when they borrowed foreign . 
words wrote them in conformity to English analogies. This 
practice of blending with the English many words of an orthog- 
raphy which in our language'is anomalous, is very embarrassing 
to readers who know only their vernacular tongue, and often 
introduces an odious difference between the pronunciation of 
different classes of people —ah evil more sensibly felt in this 
country than jn Great Britain, where différendes of rank ‘exist 
in short, it multiplies the irregularities of a language, already so 
deformed by them as to render it nearly impracticable for our 
own citizens ever to overcome the difficulties of its orthography — 
irregularities which foreigners deem a reproach to the taste of a 
literary nation. 

Where is the good sense which should dictate a manly firmness 
in preserving the regular analogies and purity of the language? 
Where is there a due attachment to uniIForMiTY, which consti- 
tutes the principal beauty .and excellence of a language, and, 
beyond all other means, facilitates its acquisition? I would not 
refuse to admit foreign words into the language, if necessary or 
useful; but I would treat them as our laws treat aliens; I would 
compel them to submit to the formalities of naturalization, before 
they should be admitted to the rights of citizenship; I would con- 
vert them into English words, or reject them. Nor would I per- 
mit, the same word to be written and pronounced in two different 
ways, one English, the other French. The French syte in Eng- 
lish is suit, whether it signifies a set of clothes, or of apartments, 
or of armor, or of attendants. 

In the orthography of certain classes of words I have aimed at 
uniformity ; but I have not proceeded so far in this desirable ref- 
ormation of the common spelling, as my own wishes and strict 
propriety might dictate. Thus, if vicious, from’the Latin vitium, 
is written with c, the verb vitiate should regularly be written with 
the same letter ; and we have prevedents in the words appreciate 
and depreciate, from the Latin pretium In like manner, ezpa- 
tiate should be conformed to the orthography of spacious ; exceed, 
proceed, and succeed, should follow the analogy of concede, inter- 
cede, and recede. These are points of minor importance, but far 
from being unimportant. 

In writing the termination of such verbs as civilize, legalize, 
modernize, there is a diversity which may be corrected without 
inconvenience. We indeed have some of the-verbs of this class 
{rom the French, in which langhage iser is the termination; but 
most of them we have borrowed directly from the Latin or Greek, 
or perhaps from the Spanish or Italian, or they are of our own 
coinage. As the termination ize is conformable to the Greek 
original, as it has a definite meaning, ond as it expresses the 
true pronunciation in English, it seems expedient to reduce the 
whole class to a uniformity of orthography. 

Enterprise, devise, comprise, revise, compromise, and surptise, 
belong to a different class, and retain the orthography of their 
originals. 

There is a fact respecting the pronunciation of gn in cognizance 
and recognizance, which seems to have escaped observation; this 
is, that g was introduced to express a nasal sound, as in the French 
gn, or Spanish 7, but. not for the purpose of being pronounced as 
g. Itis probable that the Latins changed con, before nosco, into 
cog, for this reason; and it may be inferred, from the modérn 
pronunciation of these words, that the Greeks omitted or softened 
the sound of y in yryywozw and yryvouar. However this may be, 
the old pronunciation of the words was undoubtedly conusance, 
or conizance, reconizance ; and hence, in the old writers on law, the 
letter g was omitted. Indeed, there is a harshness in the pro- 
nunciation of g in these words, that offends the organs both of 
the ppeakicans hearer, and which well justifies the pronunciation 
of the old lawyers — a pronunciation which we frequently hear at 
this day among gentlemen of the bar. 

Whether the Latins pronounced the letter g ix such words as 
benignus, condignus, malignus, it is of no moment for us to deters 
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mine. In our mode of writing benign, condign,. malign, the 
sound of g must’be dropped; but it is resumed in the derivatives, 
benignity, condignity, malignity: so in design, designate ; resign, 
resignation.” , 

In noting the obsolete words, which amount-to some thousands, 
I may have committed mistakes; for words obsolete in one part 
of the British dominions, or in some part of the United States; 
may be words in common use in some other part of such domin- 
ions not within my knowledge. The rule I have generally ob- 
served, has been to note. as obsolete such words as I have not 
heard in colloquial practice, and whieh I have not found in any 
writer of the: last century. The-notation of such words as are 
disused, may be of use to our own youth, and. still more to for- 
eigners who learn our language. ; 

Under the head of etymology, in brackets, the reader will observe 
references to another work, for a more full explanation or view of 
the affinities of the words under which these references occur. 
These are references to a Synopsis of the principal uncompounded 
words in twenty languages —a-work that is not published, and it 
is uncertain whether it will’ever be published. But if it should 
be, these references will be useful to the philologist, and I thought 
it expedient to insert them. 


ENGLISH ALPHABET. 


Lanevace or speech consists of human voices or articulate 
sounds, intended to communicate’thoughts or ideas from one 
person to another. 4 

Articulate voices are those which are formed by closing and 
opening the organs of speech — the lips, the tongue, the teeth, &c. 
An articulation is a jointing or closing of the organs, as in pro- 
nouncing ah, ed, op, un, at, eth, ag, eng. ‘ 

Articulate sounds of the human voice are represented by letters 
or characters written, painted, engraved, or printed. A letter, or 
letters in combination, form syllables and words, which are the 
symbols of ideas. 

To letters, syllables, and words, are annexed certain’ sounds, 
which, being uttered by the organs of speech, communicate ideas, 
through the instrumentality of the ears. When letters and words 
are written, painted, engraved,.or printed, they communicate 
thoughts, through the instrumentality of the eyes. 

In order to the communication of thoughts or opinions cor- 
rectly, from one person to another, it is essential that both persons 
should annex the same sounds to the same letters and words; or 
that the lettera and words used should be symbols of the same 
thoughts to both persons. This identity of sounds and symbols 
constitutes a particular language, the instrument of social inter- 
course in a nation. 

In the: English language, the letters are twentz-siz ; represent- 
ing sounds, simple or compound; or modifying such sounds. 

Letters are of two kinds, vowels and consonants. fj 

Vowels are vocal sounds, uttered by opening. the. mouth, or 
organs of speech, without a contact of the parts of the mouth. 
The sound of a perfect vowel may be prolonged at pleasure, with- 
out altering the position of the organs. Such is the first or long 
sound of a, e, o. 

The vowels inthe English are siz —a, e,7, 0, u, y. Buti and 
uw are not always simple vowels; and y is sometimes used as a 
consonant. These letters-also represent different sounds —a cir- 
cumstance which creates much difficulty in learning the language. 

The broadest or deepest vowel sound is that-of a in full, au in 
aught, aw in law. This sound requires the largest opening of the 
mouth. A less opening of the organs gives the sound of the Ital- 
jan a, as in father, glass. One less deep gives the sound of the 
short a, as in fat, cat, can. A still smaller opening gives the 
sound of a in fate, make; and a still smaller, gives the sound of e 
in mete, feet. The first sound of 0, as in note, is made by a circu- 
lar position of the lips; and with a less circular opening of the 
lips we utter the sound of oo in tool. 

“The first or long sound of ¢ is compound, as in pine; so is the 
first sound of uw mm due, suit, tribunal. These sounds.can not be 
exactly expressed or described in writing. 


}, the Du pind, is 


% The Spanish puto isthe Latin pugnus; and our wor? a 
fi neh impugners from 


the Latin pignus. So we pronounce tmpune, for impugn, 


The‘ first, or long sound of each vowel is exemplified in the 
following words: — ; 
a in make, name. o in note, hold, 
ein me, mete. w in duty, true. 
z.in pine, bind. y in dry, defy. 

The short sound of each vowel may be exemplified in the fo}- 
lowing words :— 

a in mat, ban. o in not, boss. 
e.in bet, men. u in dun, must. 
2 in bit, pin. 4 y in pity, duty. 

The vowel a has a third sound, called broad, as in ball, all, 
walk. The same sound is expressed by aw in taught, and by aw 
in saw. ‘This sound is shortened in what, quadrant, quality. Its 
ae sound is the Italian one mentioned above, as in father, 

ass. 

: The vowel e has the sound of long a in a few words, as in prey, 
survey, their, 

The letter 7 retains its French sound, that of the English long e, 
in some words which we have received from the French lan. 
guage, as in pique, marine, machine. 

The vowel o, in a few words, has the sound of oo, the French 
ou, as in move, prove, lose. ‘This sound of oo is shortened in 
book, look. Ina few words, o has the sound of w short, as in 
dove, love. ; 

The first sound of y, as in dry, is the samé as that of z in pine; 
and its short sound in glory, pity, is the same as that of z in pin, 
brisk. This short sound of z and y is, properly, the short sound 
of e long. Hence little, when the first vowel is prolonged, be- 
comes leetle. Hence been is pronounced bin.” 

The short.e in let is nearly, but not precisely, the short sound 
of a in late. 

[Short e before r at the end of a word, and befote r followed by 
any consonant but itself in the middle of a word, verges toward 
the sound of short uw, as in her, fertile, in which e has not exactly 
the same sound as in herring, ferry. Most persons, indeed, as 
Smart remarks, run completely into the sound of short -w, pro- 
nouncing the first syllable of mercy and of murder alike. Those 
who are more delicate in their pronunciation, endeavor to avoid 
this in accented syllables, retaining very slightly the sound of 
short e, though it is difficult to do this, in some cases, without 
running into the sound of a. These remarks apply also to the 
sound of short z and y in the same circumstances, as in sir, circle, 
mirth, &c. Smart remarks that, ‘even among the more refined 
classes, sir, dirt, bird, are pronounced sur, durt, burd ; and, in- 
deed, in all very-common words, it would be somewhat affected to 
insist on the delicacy refered to.””] 

The vowel x, in some words, has the sound of 00 in book, ‘as in 
pull, full, put. _ : 

The letter a, in some words, is pronounced yw, in which case it 
is anomalous, representing both a consonant and a vowel. “This 
pronunciation occurs in words which begin with uw, forming a syl- 
lable by itself; as in unite, union, unanimous; and before 7, as in 
failure, measure, insure, and in a few other casés. 

Some English writers allege that the proper sound of u is yu. 
This is a great mistake ; the true sound is nearly ew, but these 
letters do not express its exact sound. p 

The letter w has its form and ifs name from the union-of two 
v’s, in old books; v being called yz; ‘This name is ill chosen, and 
not adapted to express its sound. This letter is, properly, a 
vowel, with the sound of 00, French ou, but shortened: in pro- 
nunciation, as in dwell, pronounced dooel!. 

That w is a vowel, is proved by the fact, that its sound, 00, may 
be prolonged at pleasure, with the same position of the organs; 
and it has the same sound both in the middle and at the beginning 
of a word; as in dzell, well. Yet at the beginning of a word, iF 
is preceded by a, as a wall, a woolen garment, which has le 
writers to number it among the consonants. ; 

WV, before another vowel, forms a diphthongal sound; at least 
this combination seenis to deserve a place among diphthongs. It 
corresponds exactly with u before a-vowel, as in equal, equity ins 
iquity, antiquity, quote, question, persuade, in which w might bé 
substituted for u, as it is in the Dutch language. ; 

In a few words, w is written before h, but pronounced after it, 
as in when, white, pronounced hooen, hooite. This absurdity has 


proceeded from a change of the order of letters in thé Saxon, in 


| which h preceded u ; thus, hwen, hwite. 


the Latin pxgno, pugna. How far these facts tend to show the Latin proaun: 
ciation, let the reader judge, me 
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Before r, as in wrench, wring, w is not pronounced. Before | Yet there are not, in this case, two articulations, as some or- 


the diphthong ou, as in wound, w aids in forming a triphthong. 


thoépists seem to suppose. The g directly succeeds the peculiar 


Following o, w forms part of a diphthong, as in #01, vow ; or is | sound of ng without any new position of the organs, so that there 


mute, as in.low, slow, snow. 


is only one articulation or jointia s between the syllables, though 


Two vowels rapidly pronounced in one syllable, constitute a | that is a close one. 


diphthong; as oi in join ; oy in joy; ou in sound; and ow in vow. 
wo vowels in succession, when one only is pronounced, do 
not forma diphthong. In my books I follow Sheridan, and de- 
nominate such vowels a digraph; that is, double written. Such 
are the following: az, ay, au, aw, ed, ee, et, eu, ew, ey, te, OU, Ui. 


Consonants are the letters which represent the articulations of 
the organs. The letters of this sort, in the English language, are 
the following, in large and small characters: B,b; C,c; D, d; 
F,f; G,g; H,h; J,j; K,k; L,1; M,m; N,n; P, p; Q,q; 
R,r; 8,8; F,t; V,v; X,x; Z,z. 


The articulations or jointings made by these letters, may be. 


learned from the following syllables: a6, ac, ad, af, ag, aj, ak, 
al, am, an, ap, a7, ar, as, at, av, az, az. Observe the point of 
contact in the organs which stops the sound. 
The letters 5, f, p, m, v, represent the articulations of the lips, 
and are called lab:als, or lip-letters. . 
The consonants d, ¢, 1, n, and th, represent the jointings of the 
tongue and the upper teeth, or gum in which the teeth are inserted. 
For this reason, they are denominated dentals, or tooth-letters. 
The consonants close c, close g, k, and g, represent the articu- 
lations of the lower part of the tongue and upper part of the 


mouth, or palate ; hence they are called palatals, or palate-letters. | 


The consonants s and z represent the position of the end of the 
tongue near the upper teeth; and when pronounced, the breath 
issues or is driven out between the tongue and teeth, with a hiss- 
ing; hence these letters are called sibilants, or hissing-letters. 
The letter c before e, 7, and y, is precisely equivalent to s. 

The letter r is uttered with a jar or. vibration of the end of the 
tongue, near the upper teeth. 

he letters j7 and x represent each two sounds; those of 7 may 
‘be expressed by dj, and those of z by ks. The consonant g before 
é, z, and y, is, in many words, the exact equivalent of 7. 

The close articulations interrupt all distinct sound ; such are k, 
p, and ¢, as in ak, ep, at. These are called mutes. Band d are 
mutes, but less.close. 

‘C and g are close articulations at the end of syllables, as in 
public, rag. Atthé beginning of syllables, they are close before 
a, 0, and u, as in can, cot, cud ;. gap, go,gun.. But before e, ¢, and 
y, ¢ is equivalent to s, as in cedar, city, cycle; and g is sometimes 
close, as in gift, and sometimes compound, as in general, ginger. 

The consonants which represent articulations not close, are f, l, 
™, 1,7, S, Vv, 2; as in the syllables ef, el, em, en, er, e3, ev, eZs 

H represents a breathing, and is denominated aspirate. 

There are, in English, four articulations, for which there are no 
single characters ; but they are represented by ch, sh, th, and ng. 

The sound of ch, as in church, cheer, may be represented by tsh. 

The sound of sk occurs in shine; shall. It is precisely equiva- 
lent to the French ch. 

Th are aspirated in think, throne’: but vocal in that, thou.. 

Walker, in explaining the letters of the alphabet,.represents or 
denominates the consonant 6 as flat, and p as sharp; 2 as flat, and 
f as sharp; d as flat, and ¢ as sharp; ¢h in thee, thou, as flat, and 
th in think, as sharp. These epithets do not express the powers 
of these consonants, nor the differences between them. The true 
representation of them is this: B is a labial, representing a /ess 
close articulation than p, which indicates a compression of the lips, 
that instantly stops all sound. The articulation is the same. D 
represents a less close articulation of the tongue and upper teeth 
than ¢. 7 represents an articulation of the upper teeth and the 
lower lip, with a breathing without sound ; 2 represents the same 
articulation with sound. S represents a near articulation of the 
end of the tongue and the upper teeth, with a breathing or hissing 
without sound; z represents the same articulation with a hissing 
sound. The same distinctich exists between the articulation sh 
es in fresh, and that of zh as in osier, fusion, delusion. 

The sound of ng is simple, and occurs in sing, thing, in which 
the articulation is not close. The same is also true of the parti- 
ciples and verbals, as singing, singer. But there is another class 

words, as anger, longer, in which the g goes to the subsequent 
syllable, while, at the same time, the peculiar sound of ng is re- 
tained on the preceding syllable. To indicate this, such words 
are marked with a double accent, thus, an''ger, longer, denoting 
that they are not to be pronounced either ang-er, pr an-ger, but 
with the peculiar sound of ng followed by g, as described above. 
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Orthoépists represent, that, in the combination nk, as in ink, 
bank, n has the sound of ng. This isa mistake. The sound of 
ng is nasal, the articulation being less close than nk. If the n in 
such words had the sound of ng, then ink would have a nasal 
, sound, ing, preceding k; but this is not the fact; an the other 
hand, the close articulation & stops all.sound. Walker, then, in 
representing bank, brink, as being pronounced bangk, bringk, en- 
tirely mistakes the fact. 

Nore.—In this wark, the diphthongs of foreign words, from 
which anglicized words are derived, are very often rejected; as in 
economy, edematous, atheneum, maneuver, pean. The diphthongs 
@ and @ are of difficult formation in writing, and of no use in 
English words. ; 


RULES FOR PRONUNCIATION, 


AND EXPLANATIONS OF THE MANNER OF DESIGNAT- 
ING SOUNDS IN THIS WORK. 


The first or long sound of the vowels is designated by a horizon- 
tal mark over the vowel, thus, 4, 6,1,6,0, 7. This mark is not 
necessary (though it is here used) in words and syllables ending 
in e, after a single consonant, as in fate, mete, rite, note, mute, in 
which the first vowel is long, and the final ¢ is silent. Sa also it 
is unnecessary in the last syllables of colonnade, fortitude, anti- 
pode, suicide, proselyte, consecrate, and others of similar formation. 

The first sound of a vowel is also indicated by the mark of 
accent immediately after the vowel, as in favor, ce'dar, vi'tal, 
glo'ry, trully, cy'cle. 

The second -or short sound of a single vowel is indicated by 
one or more consonants terminating the word or syllable, as in 
ban, band, pen, bend,-pin, flint, not, plot, sun, must, cyst, withstand, 
descend, rotund. " 

The short sound is also indicated by the mark of accent im- 
mediately after a single consonant, as in sallary, en'ergy, in'famy, 
botlany, hus'band, symbol. : 

The third or broad sound of a-is designated by two points 
under the vowel; thus, bgl/, broad. But the necessity of these 
points is superseded by a general rule, that, in. most words in 
which a is followed by ld, lk, ll, as in bald, balk, fall, the lettet a 
has its broad sound. [Still the @ is generally used for greater 
clearness.] 

This broad sound,occurs in the digraphs az. and aw;.as in 
taught, law. 

When this broad @ is shortened, the sound is indicated by a 
single point under a; as in whet, guadrant.. 

The. fourth or Italian sound of ais designated-by-two points 
over the letter; thus, bdr, mast, father. 

The letter e having the sound of a@ long, has.a mark, under the 
letter; as in prey, convey. 

The letter i, when it has the ‘sound of e long, has two. points 
over the letter; thus; fatigue, martne. 

The letters 2 and 0, when they have the sound of u short, have 
a curving mark; thus, bird, déve. . 

The vowel o has, in. a few words, the sound of o0,- French ow, 
which is indicated by two dets over the letter; thus,-mdve, lose. 
This sound, when shortened, is designated by a point under each 
of the vowels; thus, book, look } bush, full. 

The two letters 00, without points, have the sound of the 
French ow; as in fool, room. 

The digraphs az, ay, always have the sound of the first or long 
a, unless otherwise marked. 

The digraphs ea, ee, ei, ze, always have the sound of the firet or 
long e, unless otherwise marked. 

In all cases, when one vowel’of a digraph is. marked, that 
vowel has the sound designated by the mark, and the other is 
quiescent; thus, upbrdid, arrdyed, decéit, siége, appear, course, 
fléat, broad, vein, show. 

By marking the vowel 0, in the digraphs ou and ow, the 
digraph is distinguished from the diphthong; thus, in sdurce, ou 
are a digraph; but in sour they are a diphthong; and bdw, a 
weapon, is distinguished from bow, to beng. 
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Thus ou and ow, without a mark, are always diphthongs. 

The digraphs eu, ew, and ui, have the sound of the first-u; as 
in feud, brew, bruise. The writers who attempt to give u and ew, 
after r, the sound of oo, as in rude, brew, {rood, broo,] ahi 
an affected pronunciation. In all such words, u and ew have the 

roper sound of w in duty, tumult, lucid, both in this country and 
in the general usage in England. Some persons affect to pro- 
mounce the letters e and w distinctly, eand 00; but this affectation 
was condemned by Wallis, as early as the reign of Charles.II. 

The vowel i, in the termination tve, is always short; as in 
Motive, relative, pronounced motiv, relativ. , 

The peculiar articulation of the letter r renders it necessary to 
Qtter a slight sound of e short between a vowel and that letter. 
Thus, bare, mere, mire, more, mure, are pronounced bder, meer, 
mier, moer, muer; 80 in parent, apparent, pronounced nearly 
pderent, appderent. This necessity makes a slight variation in 
the sound of a, but too inconsiderable. to deserve ‘a particular 
mark of distinction. ; 

The accented syllable is designated by this mark at the end, 
as in labor, glo'ry, ten/or, amend!, det'riment, withdraw!, avov', 
destroy , renew!. 

After syllables having two or more consonants followed by e 
quiescent, or a diphthong, the accent has no effect upon the vow- 
el, as in dislodge!, rejoice'. $ 

In many cases, the mark over the vowel might designate both the 
gound of the vowel and the accented syllable, as in abrdde, up- 
brdid, dedice, besiége; but the accent is uniformly marked.* 

The letters ch, in words from the French, are pronounced as 
gh, and over the letter c is a mark; thus, chaise, pronounced 
bhayz. 

The letters ce, ci, and ti, before a vowel, often: blend into the 
sound of sh. Thus, ocean, Phocion, motion, are pronounced 
o'shun, Pho'shun, mo'shun. Hence, ceous, cious, tious, blend into 
the syllable shus, as in cetaceous, gracious, factious, pronounced 
ceta'shus, gra'shus, fuc'shus.t 

The termination sion, afler a consonant, is pronounced shun; 
concession is pronounced concesh'un. But after a vowel, it is 
pronounced zhun; diffusion is pronounced diffu'zhun. 

The termination tzon, in most words, is pronounced shun, after 
@ vowel or consonant ; nation, affection, are pronounced na!shun, 
affec!shun. 

In a few words, tian, tion, wre pronounced chun; as in Chris- 
tian, bastion. Egyptian:is an exception; Egypshun. 

The termination sier, when not under the accent, is pronounced 
zher or zhur, as in o/sier, bra'sier; but when under the accent, it 
has the sound of seer, as in cutrassier!. é 

When two accents occur after e or z, and before ci and tz, they 
indicate that the preceding syllable ends with the pronunciation 
of sh. Thus, pre!'cious, vi''tiate, are pronounced presh!ous, vish!- 
ate; the ci and ¢ blending into the sound of sh. 

In such words as pronunciation) euphony seems to require that 
cia shonld be uttered in two syllables, pro-nun-ci-a'tion, to pre- 
vent the repetition of the sound of sh; pronunshashun.t 


Dr. Ash remarks, that the different vowels, in unaccented syl- 
lables, are pronounced alike, or nearly so. Thus, in the words 
altar, alter, manner, manor, murmur, all the vowels of the last syl- 
lables have nearly the same sound. Hence it is useless to mark the 
unaccented vowels, their sounds being too obscure and indistinct 
to be defined, or to be distinguished by marks. 
.tinctions between them, if any exist, are to be acquired only by 
usage and gocd taste. 


The letters gh, in most English words, are quiescent. in the |. 


following, they’ are pronounced like f; cough, chough, clough, 
enough, hough, laugh, rough, slough, tough, trough. 

Hi after r is mute, as in rhetoric. 

G and k before n are mute, as in gnaw, knave. 

W before 7 is mute, as in wrest, wrong. 

iat few words, h after w is pronounced before it,as in what, 
which. 

TM the termination en, e is usually mute, as in sroken, pro- 
nounced brokn. 


* It is said by some writer, that the accent never falls on a vowel, but always 

on aconsonant. This is a great mistake. The last syllable of foresee has the 

accent on the Jast syllable, and on the vowels which end the syllable. In open, 
the iccent is on the first syllable, in which there is no consonant, 


The nice dis- 


The final e is mute after J, in the following syllables: ble; cle, 
dle, fle, gle, kle, ple, tle, zle. 

B after mis mute as in dumb. 

L is mute before k, as in walk; before m, as in calm; and 
before f, as in half, calf. 

NV is mute after m, as in hymn. 

Ph are always pronounced like f, as in philosophy; but they 
are silent in phthisic, pronounced tizzic. 

P is mute before s, as in psalm ; and before t, as in ptyalism, 
Ptolemy. : 

In the terminating syllable of adjectives, ous, the letter o is 
always silent. 

The unaccented y, at the end of words, is short, like iin pin, 
pit, as in glory, probity. In the plural of such words, ies are 
pronounced iz, as glories, pronounced gloriz. 

But y, in monosyllables, has its first sqund, as in dry, my; and 
in verbs and plurals of nouns the same sound occurs in the in- 
flections, as in fly, flies ; try, tries; pronounced flize, trize. 

In the termination fy, the y has its first sound, as in fortify. So 
also z in the last syllable of fortifics. 

S has its proper sound after f, 7-, k, t, and th aspirate, as in 
chiefs, caps, franks, pits, deaths. 

Shas the sound of z after b, d, g, gh, |, m,n, 7, $ and ss, z, 0, 
aw, ay, cw, ey, Ow, oy, sh, ng, th vocal, ch, oe, ie, and after ¢ fol- 
lowed by e final; as in robs, robes, ruces, rods, rides, rags, rages, 
toils, dreams, sighs, rains, burs, waves, roses, passes, mazes, laws, 
pene ty preys, vows, joys, brushes, sings, breathes, churches, 
oes, flies. 

f S before m has the sound of z, as in spasm, baptism 

The letter z, in Welsh words, is pronounced as the vocal th in 
that, thou. 

In many cases, a word, the better to express the pronunciation, 
is written a second time, in the letters most proper for the pur- 
pose. In this case, the pronunciation of the radical word is to 
be observed in the derivatives, unless otherwise noted. Thus, 
bright is written brite, to show the pronunciation; and this 
pronunciation is to be observed in its derivatives, brightness, 
brightly. 

The letter um, it has been remarked, has the sound of yu in 
words in which this Jetter forms # syllable ‘by itself, as in u-nit, 
u-nanimous, u-biquity, u-surp, and in some monosyllables, as in 


use, pronounced yuse. 


In extending this sound to u after d, as in gradual, credu- 
lous, Walker has changed the sound of d to that of dj; and 
gradual becomes gradjual or. grajual; credulous is changed 
to .credjulous or crejulous. But this pronunciation of Walker is 
severely condemned by Jameson and-Knowles. So also Walker's 
butshews for beauteous, plentshus for plenteous, are condemned 
and discarded. The same fate attends Walker’s ingrejent t6¥ in- 
gredient, and other words of a like orthography... 

The present practice is to give to w the sound of yu, in such 
words as nature, feature, rapture; which are pronounced nét-yur, 
féat-yur, rapt-yur. This practice seems to have been adopted 
to avoid the common corruption of a change of ¢ into tsh, as in 
natshur —a pronunciation condemned by the latest orthoépists. 

But in words of more syllables than two, this pronunciation of 
u“ as yu, in the last syllable, as in caricature, literature, judicature, 
is not to be commended. [Still, as the corruption referred to oc- 
curs quite as frequently in.words of this’class as in these of two 
syllables, it has been thought best to place them all on the same 
footing, and to mark with. the sound of uw as heard in unite, all the 
terminations in wre, with their derivatives.] >. : 

The termination ed, in the past tense and participles’of verbs, 
retains the vowel e, in this vocabulary, for showing the proper 
orthography, ‘especially to foreigners; but in, the customary pro- 
nunciation, this vowel is omitted, except after d and t. Thus, 
abandoned, dtlivered, charmed, ore pronounced abandond, de- 
liverd, charmd, This rule extends to all cases, except to some 
formal uses of particular words, or to occasional uses of some 
words in verse, 

After d and ¢, this terinination ed is, from necessity, pronounced 
as a distinct syllables as in abraded, hated. 


¢ The English orthoépists e that the letter c, in such words, has “the 
sound of sk. This isa mistake. ‘The pronunciatiun of sh, in such words, is the 
effect of blending the sound of ¢ with the following vowel. This mistake has 
misled Walker and others into a multitude of errors, 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF DR. WEBSTER, 


ae AS EXHIBITED IN THIS VOLUME. 


i. Terminations in our changed into or.— Such words as favor, 
tubers, &c., formerly ending in our, drop the u. One word, how- 
ever, is here given in both ways, viz., Savior, Saviour. 

2. Terminations in cx changed into c.— Words of more than 
one syllable, ending in ic or iac, which formerly ended in k, have 
dropped’ the /, as in music, maniac, &c. Add to these almanac, 
sundarac, limbec (from alembic) ; also 'havoc. The k is retained 
(1) in a few derivatives, as colicky, trafficker, mimicking, &c., to 
prevent an erroneous pronunciation; (2) in all monosyllables, as 
sick, stick, wreck, &c., and hence in their compounds, as brain- 
sick, candlestick, shipwreck, &c.; (3) im all other terminations 
except ic and zac, as in arrack, hammock, &c. 

% Terminations in rE changed into eR.— Such words as centre, 
metre, theatre, &c., with their compounds, have the re changed into 
er, as center, meter, theater, &c. 
chamber, cider, diameter, &c., have already undergone this change, 
which is here extended to about twenty more, to complete the 
analogy. -Acre, lucre, and massacre, are necessarily excepted, be- 
cause the change would lead to an erroneous pronunciation. The 
above words, however, are here given in both modes of spelling. 

4. Words in which the final consonant is not doubled vn adding 
‘such formatives as 1NG, ED, =R, &c.—It is a rule extending to 
many hundreds of cases, that, in adding to a word such formatives 
as ing, ed, er, &c., a single consonant at the end of a word is 
doubled when the accent falls on the last syllable, as in forgetting, 
beginning, excelling ; but is not doubled when the accent falls onany 
preceding syllable, as in benefiting, gardener, &c. This rule has 
been violated in the case of about fifty words ending in J, whose 
derivatives have had the J doubled, as traveller, &e. These words 
are here restored to their true Beale nus spelling, as recommended 
by Walker, Lowth, Perry, and others, as in traveling, canceled, 
leveler, counselor, duelist, marvelous, &c. ‘On the same principle, 
woolen is spelled with a single /. It does not interfere with this 
tule that chancellor, and the derivatives of metal and crystal, as met- 
alline, metallurgy, crystalline, crystallize, &c., have the lJ doubled, 
since they come directly from the Latin cancellartus and metallum. 
(Greek yétaddov), and the Greek xgvotatdoc. The above rule is also 
applied to the derivatives of worship and bias, making them wor- 
shiping, worshiped, worshiper, biasing, biased. Bigoted has already 
iakemits true spelling with but one ¢, and such should be the spell- 
ing of carbureted, sulphureted, &c. 

5. Distinction between verbs in 1zE and 18r.— Verbs from the 
Greek «tw, and others formed in analogy with them, have the ter- 
mination ize, as baptize, legalize, &c. Catechise and exorcise are 
exceptions. “Verbs, and also some nouns, derived directly from the 
French, with a few from other sources, end in ise, as advertise, 
advise, affranchise, amortise, chastise, circumcise, comprise, com- 
promise, criticise, demise, despise, devise, disfranchise, disguise, 
divertise, emprise, enfranchise, enterprise, exercise, manumise, mer- 
chandise, misprise (to mistake), premise, reprise (to take again), 
revise, Supervise, surmise, surprise. 

6. Terminations in apie. — Able, when incorporated into words 
ending with silent e, cuts it off, as in blamable, except after c or g, 
as in noticeable, changeable: 

47. Compounds of words ending in tt.—Such compounds as 
befall, miscall, install, forestall, inthrall, enroll, retain the double 1, 
to prevent.a, false pronunciation, making the last vowel short, as 
defut, enrol, &c. For the same reason, double J should be retained 
fm the-nouns*installment, inthrallment, thralldom, and enrollment. 


6. Derensr, Orrensr, and Pretense.— In these words, s is. 


Some hundreds of words, like. 


substituted for c, because s is used in the derivatives, as defensive, 
offensive, pretension. The words expense, recompense, and license, 
have, on this ground, u1.dergone the same alteration within com- 
paratively a short period, and a change in the three mentioned above 
would complete the analogy. These yee are here given in both 
forms of spelling. 

9. ForeTeE tL, Dietitx, Institt, FutFirL. — These words retain 
the Jl of their primitives, for it must be retained in the participles 
and other derivatives, as foretelling, distiller, instilling, fulfilled, &c. 
In this case, it is only necessary to remember the rule, that the 
spelling of the original words tell, still, fill, is retained in all the 
derivatives. 

10. Connection, Derrection, Inrtection, REeFLEcTIon. — 
These follow the spelling of their verbs, connect, deflect, inflect, reflect. 

11. Derivatives of Dutt, Sxiti, Witt, and Furyt.— These re- 
tain the Jl, viz. dullness, fullness, skillful, willful, to prevent the 
inconvenience of exceptions tq a general rule. Walker says, there 
is no reason why we should not write dullness, fullness, skillful; 
and vwzllful, as well as stiffness, gruffness, and crossness. 

212. Derivatives of Vittain. — The deriyatives of villain ought to 
retain the z, as in villainous, villainy, &c. This is the case in all 
similar words when the ain is not under the accent, as mountain- 
ous from mountain, captaincy from captain, chieftaincy from chief- 
tain, chaplaincy from chaplain, certainty from certain, &c. Both 
modes of spelling, however, are given in this volume. 

13. Moutp and Mourt.—These words should be written mold 
and molt, like gold, bold, fold, colt, &c., in which the u has been 
dropped, or was never introduced; but they are here given in Voth 
ways. 

14. Terms in chemistry. — The athonth vit oxzyd (from dvs) ig 
considered preferable to oxide, because in all other derivatives the 
Greek uv is represented by the English y, as in orygen, hydrogen, 
&c. In such terminations as chlorid, fluorid, ammid, &c., the 
final e is not used, because they are formed in analogy with acid, 
and the eis unnecessary, and might lead to the érror of giving a 
long sound to the preceding 7. Such words as salicin, cerin, vera- 
trin, &c., also omit the final ¢ in most cases, because it is unneces- 
sary, though it is retained in bromine, chlorine, fluorine, todine, and 
a very few others. The spelling of the last class of words has the 
authority of Brande’s Encyclopedia, the Penny Cyclopedia, and 
some distinguished chemical works. 

15. Wor.— This word takes the final e, like doe, foc, hoe, sloe, 
toe, and all similar nouns of one syllable. The termination in o be- 
longs, among monosyllables, to the other parts of speech, as go, so, 
and to nouns of more than one syllable, as motto, potato, tomato, &c. 

16. Practice, as a verb. — This verb shguld be spelled like the 
noun, with a c,as in notice, apprentice, and all similar words in 
which the accent precedes the last syllable. The distinction of 
spelling between the noun and verb belongs properly to words ac- 

cented on the last syllable, as device, n., devise (pronounced de- 
vize'),v. To apply the distinction here, and spell the verb practise, 
tends. to give it the same pronunciation (practize) as we often find 
in uneducated persons; but as this spelling, though in opposition 
to the regular analogy, is more provazens the verb is here given 
in both ways. 

#17. Drovru is given as spelled by eee Bacon, &c., and as 
still extensively pronounced; and hight as spelled by Milton, and 
derived from high. They are, however, placed under drought and 
height, the more ordinary spelling, though, on some ‘accounts, the 


old spelling is to be preferred. t 
1 


ALPHABETS. 


HEBREW AND SAMARI- 
CHALDER. TAN, 


Se JWVames. Finel Medial. Initial. Names. Final. Medial. Tnitide 
Aleph ze fs Elif Teaked, 8 L j Olaph care i i 
Beth = 3 Be w a 2 Beth J 4 a S 
Gime] ‘3 % Jim cee = = Gomal *“SY “%S s SS 

Dal s w&. ad 5 
Daleth 3 i ; Dhal <8 x 4 : Dolath eg ¢ 2 
He X He wwe & 4 He a 
Vau % z Wau s °: 2 3 Vau © eo e ° 
Zain fy Ze Ey ey 5 53 Zain aa ry ’ 
Ha zc ey > 
Ss a aa kin e = ss Heth. js 4:0" th aan 
Ta b&b & L b 
ode Raphodtie 8 a Thay ght in S5hdne nb aie ea Toth: hea 
Yod - tt Ye ¢ o¢ 4 2 Yud en . : 
Caph 45 5 Kef SX Sa fs Coph - - a 2 
Lamed % 2 Lam Sane, X § Lomad A A = 
Mem on = Mim e ¢ eo 0 Mim $o-% Saas et Sai {> 
Nun 43 3 Nun o & rs 3 Nun Sas a 3 
Samech © e wanting — — - - Semcath © <a & @ 
Ain 5 9 5 7 oir Cah ustedes : Ee ale Weis 
ain E co & = } 
Phe Qo a Fe fk a 3 Pe 2 A a A) 
Taki ys at | JO ee ae at | ee 
Dhad Ue ye &a 62 
Koph D r Kaf S & R 3 Kuph 2 2 a r=) 
Resh 4 % Re ap Winey s ’ Rish 4s = f 
Sin ® Sin an ow 
Shin as ane | ae ne PA yas SEIN ei ata ces > Saas 
Thav n nh ; an sa me - ; ; Tau ao 4 £ 


The Arabic vowels are- only threc, viz. Fatha, = a,e; Kesra, > e,i; Dhamma, > 0, u. 
‘The diacritical signs are Jesm © or quiescent Sheva; Teshdid » or Dagesh forte; Hamza * placed over Elif when eadical, 
Nunnation or double final vowels, = > §, showing that they are to be pronounced an, em or in, on or un. 


— —?) 


The Persians use the Arabic alphabet, with the addition of Pe, 2; Che, >; Ghaf, yr pay and Zhe, 5: 


aia) 


Alph 
Bet 
Gemel 
Den 
Hoi 
Waw 
Zai 


Haut 


Hharm 
Tait 
Yaman 
Quaf 
Lawi 
Mai 
Nahas 
Saut 
Ain 

Af 
Pait 
Psa 
Zadai 
Zappi 
Kaf 
Rees 
Saat 
Tawi 


A short. 
aoa 
f\ ba 
1 ga 
pe da 
U ha 
@ wa 
H za 
dy ha 
- ha 
(1) tha 
P ya 
n ka 
(\ la 
® ma 
na 
W sa 
Oa 
@ fa 
& pa 
T pa 
R za 
@ zza 
p ka 
2 ra 
fsa 


tT ta 


ETHIOPIC ALPHABET. 


U. 
iy u 
f- bu 
T gu 


& du. 


U hu 
. wu 
H zu 
dy hu 
+, hu 
(Ty thu 
@ yu 
mt} ku 


_ & lu 
_ Oo mu 


4, nu 
U} su 
QO u 
a fu 
& pu 
FR pu 
Rg zu 
Q@ zzuU 
& ku 
2, ru 
i, su 


‘k tu 


ji 
A, 1 
n, bi 
718i 
2 di 
yY hi 
owl 
H, Zi 
ch, hi 
4 hi 
Mm, thi 
R yi 
n, ki 
A, li 
® mi 
5 ni 
UL, sl 
co | 
a fi 
& pi 
T Pi 
FA 
Q@ 221 
~ ki 
2 ri 
i, Sl 
+ ti 


A long 
A a 
ba 
a ga 
£ da 
Y ha 
~ wa 
H za 
ah ha 
4 ha 
mq tha 
f ya 
nm ka 
fy) la 
®Q ma 
¢ na 
Uj sa 
Qa 
qd, fa 
& pa 
saps 
A za 
Q zza 
~ ka 
Duta 
sa 


+} ta 


E. 
“Ae 
f, be 
2 ge 
2 de 
Y he 
~ we 
H, ze 
ch, he 
a, he 
Mm, the 
& ye 
ma ke 
(, le 
A, me 
, ne 
UL se 
Oe 
& fe 
& pe 
T pe 
g ze 
Q@ zze 
ke 
Z, re 
fh se 
-t te 


Y. 
red 
f by 
1 gy 


wr aay, 


y hy 
( wy 
H Zy 
th hy 
e, hy 
om thy 
£ yy 
n ky 
d ly 
& my 
4% ny 
au sy 
oy 
q. ty 
& py 
F 2Py, 
& zy 
6 Zzy 
~ ky 
be BY, 
71 Sy 
Te ty, 


O. 
rawne) 
N bo 
1 go 
p do 
U ho 
@ wo 
H zo 
ch ho 
¢° ho 
( tho 
Poy 
nr ko 
fe lo 
@P mo 
¢ no 
W so 
po 
@ fo 
& po 
T po 
R zo 
B 220 
B ko 
G ro 
f so 
“0, ; 10 


Norz.—In the foregoing alpfiabets, the order of the Arabic and Ethiopic letters is conformed to that of the Chaldee and 


Hebrew. The reader will observe two or three defects, which are owing to the imperfection of the fonts of type. 


DIRECTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS. | 


*,* Compound words, which in ordinary writing have the parts separated-by a 
hyphen, are arranged, when numerous, directly after the wo ) 
first In many casea, however, especially when their number is-small, they are 
arranged in their regular alphabetical order. n j 

io the firet-mentioned place, it should be sought in ity strictly alphabetical order. 


which forms their | word Agate, ‘* See Class Bd, No. 23. 


f, then, a compound word is not found 


*,* At the end of some of the etymologies, there are réferences, (as, under ihe 
33,”?) which point to Sorrespondiae part im 
as mAs 


the author’s ‘* Synopsis of Words in Twenty Languages? —a@ work whic! 


yet been published. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


+ preposition. 


@ stands for adjective. prep. . stands for. 


. » preterit tense. 


Lat. or L. stands tor Latin. 
Per. «46606064. Persic, or Persigaes 


Dan.. stands for. Danish. 
D. oo 65 «00 « Dutch, or Belgic. 


@do..... adverb, Prete wsvecvae’ ; 
comp, . . . comparative, or compound. | pron.......... pronoun. Eng.....«,«..« England, or English. | Port. ........+. Purtuguese, 
con .... conjunction, or connectiye. | superl........ . superlative. Eth, ¢... +++ Ethiopic. Russ. «.+..+.+. +. Russian. 
exclam. . . exclamation, or interjection. |v. i. «.. ++ «4+. verb intransitive Freee eee ees French Sam. ..+.+.+.+.+.+., Samaritan, 
Sie v0 feminine. vil, ooeeeeee Verb transitive, G, or Ger. ... . German. Sans... coe 0 « « Sanscrit, 
m. +... masculine. And hata hate Anitrica, or Ameri-] Goth. ....... Gothic. can i Saxon, or Angle 
f% «.4.. Name, or noun. can. Gr. vice « « Greek, Saxon, 
obs, ». ~~ Obsolete Mts cee eee ee Arabic. Heb. «.+..+... Hebrew. Sp... +2+%05 «+ » Spanish, 
plese» plural. Arty o oe ee + ee Armoric, Tce... i «+++» Icelandic. Sw. se sees + Swedish, 
pp... participle passive, or perfect.) Ch. .......+.» Chaldee. Tr. «6+ «0+ Irish, or Gaelic, By. echoes 0 ¢ » «10 o BYTIDC, 
Pp ++. participle present. Corn, ..++.++-+-~ Cornish. Ter geese Italian, Woiveccecveees Welsh. 
x r 
KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 
A, #, f, Kos | as in mate, mete, mite, ; EW, or EU, like Jong u, as in new, feud.|QQ,....+++.+. asin book. — parte te as in .. Bick, 
Jong or open, mote, mute, dye. | 1 like longe,.....+..... marine OU or OW, ......... about,‘toton. | G soft, likej, .%+ +... gel 
A Italian, or AU, . . far. I like shortu, ..+..++. bird, YY, occ ee ee eevee ee bull, Ghard, 2. «ses eels given 
A broad, AU or AW, fall. Oy vc aceeeveeeneee see MOVE, U like yu ...+: e+e unite Slike z, 2. cece e cee» 0 BS, WOK 
Byes ceveeeee What © like short u, .. ++ ..+++ dove. € hard, or €H, like k, ... carry. Sy 0:16:10 6.5 19 oes o ne alte, 4) 6 WV ORbas 
Blike longa, .... . prey, there, Qyieisieia Gl) 0 4) duatersiee Wall, C soft, Jikes, .......- certain, EY: Pers rate rerun rect alt, 
EE, &, or G, OL OF OV) s.ce co on oo enOtl, Boys, ol CH, cnstaleanetenbine! sir) ele IUUCRS THs) 6: siteise coastal alesien eeu eiey EAUia 
like long ¢, ao a CD OE, Caen OO Wiehe. oA re lens Stawsieaeemtoons CHlikesh, ........ machine. . 
REMARKS. 


1. Improper Diphthongs.—In these, the vowel which is sounded is 
alone marked, as in dt, éa, or ed, ou, &c. 

2. Double Accent ('').— This is used in two cases: (1) When, in such 
words as anger, (pronounced ang’ger,) the g is, as it were, drawn back 
to the preceding syllable, forming with n the sound of 7g, while it is also 
retained with its proper hard sound in its own syllable. Thus the dis- 
tinction is marked between such words as longer, of greater length, 
and ‘er, one who longs. (2) When, in the case of ¢ or 2 followed by 
et or ¢i, the sound of sh ts drawn back to the preceding syllable, as in 
special, discre''tion, addi''tion, vicious, (pronounced spesh'al, diskresh'- 
un, addish'un, vish'us.) The double accent is also used when the sound 
of zh is drawn back, as in transition, vil'sion, (pronounced transizh'un, 
wizh'un ;) but this peculiarity is algo indicated either by respelling or b 
the marked 8, When the single accent (’) and double accent ( both 
occur on the same word, the former is to be considered the primary, and 
the latter the secondary accent, as in cheese'mon'ger. 

3. Vowels «m Italics. — Vowels which are Italicized are not sounded, 
as the a in metal; the e in used, hazel, burden; the 7 in evil, cousin; the 
©in beckon, &c. Hence, the termination ed in participles and adjectives, 
when the @ is Italicized, ee separated to the eye, does not to the 
ear form a distinct syllable. ‘Thus wseg is pronounced in one syllable. 

4. Accented Syllables. — When an accented syllable ends in a conso- 
nant, the vowel which it contains has its regular short or shut sound, 
unloss otherwise denoted according to the key. 

5. Unaccented Syllables. — When an unaccented syllable ends in a 
vowel other than e mute, this vowel has an obscure or faint sound, un- 
lees otherwise marked. The obscure a is usually the short Italian a, as 
in America, The obscure e, 1, and y, have the open sound of e shortened, 
as in event, labial, duty; and hence, in respelling for pronunciation, the 


e is used to denote these sounds. The obscure o and u have their regular. 


open sounds, but somewhat shortened, as in mono oly, superfluous. 
‘When the unaccented syllable ends in a consonant, the vowel which it 
contains, if single, has its regular short or shut sound, as in assign, ex- 
lain, furnish, connective, calumny ; but a in such words as monarchy, &c., 
as the faint sound of the Italian a, In neither of these cases should 
tlie sound of the other vowels (a, e, ¢, 0, y) run into that of w in tub. 
_ 6, Terminations in 1cz, 168, &c.— When the i in such terminations as 
tce, ige, ue, ime, ine, ise, tte, ive, is not marked with any distinctive char- 
acter, it is to be considered short, as in malice, vestige, hostile, feminine, 
&c., pronounced mal'is, ves'tij, hos'til, fem'inin, &c. 

7. Tong A before R.— The long sound of a before rin the same syllable, 
as heard in fare, pair, parent, bear, &c., is nearly the same as in fate; or 
fore exactly, it begins with the latter sound, and ends with thé faint soun 
of eora. In this case, however, the a should never be made a distinct 
syllable, fi'er, piy'rent, but fare, &c. So prayer, though spelled in two 
» bog lao 8 pronounced in one, as prare. By many, however, 

firet part of this compound sound is entirely omitted, and the a in 
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fare, &c., is pronounced like the a in fat, but much lengthened in quan- 
tity. This, according to Smart and all the later orthoépists, as well a3 
Walker, is a departure from true English usage. . : 

8. Italian a. —The sound of a in far, daunt, &¢., and its sound in fast, 
pant, &c., being radically the same, is represented by the same charac- 
ter, 4. Yet, in words like fast, clasp, ask, pass, waft, path, pant, &c., the 
sound is not so much prolonged as in far; and in such words as dance, 
advantage, it is shortened still more, and by some is changed into the 
sound of a in fat. 

9. Broad a.—The distinction between the broad a (a), or aw, and the 
same sound shortened (a), as in what, is readily perceived. In some words, 
however, as salt, ‘cobalt, &c., the a is not so broad as in all, nor so short 
as in what; but, in respect to this nicer distinction, the ear must decide. 

10. Short & before R.— The sound of short e before r at the end of a 
word, or followed by another consonant than 7, as in confer, perform, 
herd, earth, &c., is nearly the same as that of short wu before r; but 
some, particularly in England, attempt, in this case, to give the e its reg- 
ular short sound, as heard in hen, herald, herring. The same remarks 
may be made respecting 27, to which some attempt, in such words ag 
virgin, mirth, &c., to give the regular sound of short e and 7. 

11. Short o.—The shut sound of o before 7 in the same syllable, as in 
nor, being unavoidably the same ‘as that of a, is not marked with any 
distinctive character. A sound intermediate in length between that of 
ain all and of oin not is heard in such words as off, soft, ste cloth, 
loss, frost, &c. Here, however, a drawl is carefully to be avoided. 

12. Long v.—The long or open sound of w has been considered b 
many as a diphthong composed of e, or y, and oo. Dr, Webster regarde 
it, in most cases, as a peculiar vowel sound, nearly resembling e and oo, 
but so much closer as hardly to be diphthongal ; and considered the sound 
as yoo only when it begins a syllable, or when it is heard in certain 
terminations, as in ure, &c. There isa strong tendency, which-oughe 
to be carefully avoided, to change this sound into oo after d, ¢, ?, n, ant 
8, as aoa for di'ty, &c.; but in avoiding this, as Smart remarks, the u 
must be kept very close, and not run into dyuty or de-uty. Walker 
sounds u like oo after r; but even here, the best spsakers, in Dr. Web- 
ster’s view, give a slight softening between the vowel and the consonant, 
pronouncing rude in a less broad and open manner than rood, i. e., giving 
the w its distinctive sound. : 

138, aepelene for Pronunciation. —(1) In respelling the French en, 
on, &c., the letters ng are designed simply to mark the vowel as nasal, 
and are not to be pronounced themselves. (2) The respelling of a word, 
when a number of related words follow, applies to all of them down to 
some other word which.is respelled. (3) Compound words, which are 
not respelled or otherwise marked, are to be pronounced like the simple 
words of which they are composed; but ofand with at the end of come 
pounds, like hereof, herewith, &c., have their final consonants adunded 
as in doff, smith, 
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Whe figtires given refer to the page in the Dictionary, where the word and its appropriate definition may be found. Where the page te not indicated, the word may 


usually be found in its appropriate alphabetical place in the Appendiz. 


A. 


ABACUS, p. 1, def 2. 


ACALEPHA, p. 8. 
1 2. 


1, Modusa pellucens, 2, Rhizustoma Cuvier, 


s 
AEGIS, p. 23. 


AILETTES, ». [Fr, Zittle 
wings.) 


A term applied to the 
small square shields of 
. arms which were worn 
upon the shoulders of 
knights during a part of 
the middle ages. They 
were the prototypes of 
the modern epaulets. 


AIR-GUN, p. 30. 


ALOHEMIST, p. 32. 


ALLECRET, 1., [Ger. ald strength.] 


Light, armor, used both by 
cavalry and infantry in the 
sixteenth century, and more 
It 
consisted of a breastplate 


especially by the Swiss. 


and gussets, often reaching 
to the middle of the thigh, 
and sometimes below the 
knees. 


Allecret Armor, a.p. 1540: 
ALTAR, p. 89, def, 1. 


Grecian Altar. 


AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS. 
MORSE, p. 730. 


\ 


Morse or Walrus (Trichechus rosmarus.) 


TORTOISE, p. 1161, def, 1. 


Common or Grock Tortoise (Tustudo Greca.) 


AMPHIBIOUS ANIMALS—Continuea, 


Hawk’s-bill ‘‘urtle (Chelonia imbricata). 
(See Tortoise Shell, p. 1161.) 


“> 
is » 
ls Bi i? 
AE ye 
ayy é Aa 
yh mre 


Fates 
Hawk’s-bill Turtle, under side, 
ANAMORPHOSIS, p. 46, def. 1. 


Fie: 
3 


yr 


In perspective drawinga 


a deformed or distorted por- 
trait or figure, which, in 
one point of view ts con- 
fused or unintelligible, and 
in atiother, is an exact and 
regular representation; or 
confused to the naked eye, 
but reflected from a plano 
or curved mirror, appearing 
regular, and inright propor 
tions 


7 ee | 
ANDROSPHINXES, n. [G. avnp, avdpos, a man, 
and ogiy!, a 
sphinx.] In 
Egyptian 
art, lions 
with human 


heads, 


ANO 


PICYORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ARG 
ANONA, x. A genus of plants, a type of the nat. ender APSIS, p. 63, def, 1. ARCHITECTURE—Continued. 
Anonscem A: The point at the Tp. 51, def, 1. 
squamosa, one ciel Reporte: po 
sop, grows in 8 3 lled the A: i, 
est Indian isl- aoa ae a A small mem- 


ands, and yields 
an edible fruit hav- 
ing a thick, sweet, 
luscious pulp. A, 
muricata, sour 
sop, is another 
species cultivated 
both in the West 
and tho East In- 
dies, which produ- 
ces a Jarge oval 
fruit of a greenish 
yollow color, con- 
taining a sweet 
pulp, mixed with 
a most agreeable 
acid, 


Sour Sop (Anona muricata.) 


ANTENNA, p. 58. 


ce They rarely excoed two in 
nm _- number, though in some in- 
sects of the apterous kind, 
they amount to four, and even 
six; the variations in their 
structure are very great, they 
are considered as the organs 
of touch and hearing. he 
figure represents the fire-fly, a native of America, 
which emits a brilliant phosphorescent light, 


—l 


Fire-fly, aa, Antenne. 


ANT-HILLS, p. 52. 


Termite Ant-hills. 


In tropical climatee, the nests of some species of 
the white ant (Termites) are sometimes elevated to 
a great height above the surface of the ground, like 
pyramids or towers, cconeenely, surmounted by a 
solid roof, which, by their height and number, ap- 
pear at a distance like a small village. 


ANTLER, p. 56. 


Antlers of Fossil Elk (Cervus giganteus.) 


APLYSIA, n. 


Sea-hare (Aplysia depilans), 


The sea-hare, a genus of mollusca, of the order of 
Tectibranchiata. Some of the species have the 
power of throwing out a deep purple Jiquor, with 
which the animal colors the watcr around to a con- 
siderable distance, when it perceives any danger. 


AMPHIPROSTYLE, p. 44 


least the lower 
apsis, The line 
of the apsides has 
aslow angular mo- 
tion in the plane 
of the planet's or- 
bit. In the an- 
nexed figure, A and B are apsides, or points of 
greatest and least distance of a planet from the aun, 
the orbit of such planet being an ellipse with the 
sun in one of the foci, as at 8. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


ABACUS, p. 1, def. 8 


Abacus, Roman Dorie, 


ACANTHUS, p. 8, def. 2. 


ALETTE, 2. [Ital. aletta.] 


Alette. A, Arch. B,B, Pillars, C, ©, Alettes. 


The face of tlie pier of an arch, oxtending from the 
arris of the reveal; but more particularly, that por- 
tion betwixt the arris of the reveal and the pillar 
or pilaster which is used to decorate the arch. 


ber, whose hor- 
izontal section 
is circular, 


Portico in Antis. ; A, A, Ante. 
ARCADE, p 65, def. 1. 


Arcade, Romsey Church, Hampshire, Eng. 


In the architecture of the middle ages, more com« 
monly applied as an ornnmental dressing to a wall, 
as in the figure. 


.BALCONY, p. 95. 


| 


| 


Also the round molding 
or suit of moldings, which 
encircles the middle of the 
shaft in the early English 
style. The term is also used 
for the tablet or string 
course round a tower, or 
other part of a building, 


ane WEBSTERS M®MICTIONARY. arc 
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BASE, p. 101, def. 1. COLUMN, p. 226, dof, 1. 
ee 
{2 = SS 
5 Eerie er one eee 


Tusean Base. 


BASTON, or BATOON, p. 108. 


BELLET, p. 122 


aaa 


Billet molding. 


BUORANIA, 2. plur. [L. ow-skulls.] Sculptured 
ornaments re- 
presenting ox- 
skulls adorned 
with wreaths or 
other orna- 
ments, which 
were employed 
to decorate the 
frieze of the en- 
tablature, in the 
Ionic and Co- 
rinthian orders 
of architecture. 


Fig. 1, Fig. 2. 


Byggotine Capitals. Fig. 1,fromthe Apse of Mnrano, Fig, 2, from 

Casa Loredan, Venice, From Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 
A style of architecture developed in the Byzantine 
Empire, about a.p. 300. The leading forms which 
pervade the Byzantine are the round-arch, the 
dome, tho circle, and the cross. The capitals of 
the pillars are of endless variety, and full of inven- 
tion. The mosque of St. Sophia, Constantinople. 
‘and the church of St. Mark’s, Venice, are prominent 
examples of Byzantine architecture. 


CANTALIVER, p. 170. 


Cantalivers 
ee the ae 
ss end as modil- 

ee lions,but while 
a the use of the 
f latter is con- 
fined toregular 
architecture, 
the former 
have a general 
and trivial use, 


Entablature 


In classical 
arch, the dif- 
ferent orders 
have their re- 
spective capi- 
ls but pn 

gyptian, In- 
dian, Norman, 
and Gothic ar- 
chitecture, 
they are end- 
lessly diversi- 
fied, 


Gothic Capital, Salisbury Cathedral, Eng. 
CATHERINE WHEEL WINDOW, 


Cathérine Wheel Window, St. David’s. 


In arch, a large circular ornament in the upper 
compartment of Gothic windows, fitted with a ro- 
sette, or radiating divisions, [See Rosz Winpow.] 


u 
15 
416 


Base 


Tuscan Column. 
The capitals of pillars and 


pilasters, which 
arches, commonly 


6. Frieze. 
10. Abacus, 


7. Fillet, 
support 11. Ovolo, 
called 


imposts, adornments of buildings, 


CONSOLE, p. 254, 


~1, Fillet. 2. Cyma Recta, 3. Corona. 4. Ovolo. 
8, Ppa Fascia. 
12, Colarino or neck. 138, Astragal. 


14, Apophyges. 15, Torus. 16, Plinth. 


COLUMN, 


I 
ME 


st 
OME ‘OY ry 


Cece te 
thedral, Eng. 
In arch, & 
pier which ap- 
pears to con- 
sist of several 
columns clus- 
tered togeth<« 
er; sometimes 
attached, and 
sometimes de: 
tached. 


5. Cavetta 
9. Lower Fascia. 


Columns are chiefly used in the construction or 
They are also used, horr- 
ever, singly for various purposes, 


It is frequent 


ly used merely 
as an ornament; 
as on the key 
stone of on arch, 


Chovron molding, « 
Called also the Zigzag and Dancette. 


Composite Capital, Cornice cupported by Consoles, A A. 
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ARCHITECTURE—Continued. f ARCHITECTURE—Continued. | ARCHITECTURE—Continued, 
CORBEL, p. 266, CUPOLA, p. 292. Seve FESTOON, p. 448, ae 
ai c an e festoon: 
fo H Di i sir i ed ane word signifies SR ry AY, SADAAE in architec- 
aS from ‘the vertical face of a ® hemispheri- | € Eggers ay rm ture issome- 
yall, to support some su- cal roof which ar oe Bee) times eom- 
erincumbent object. Cor- Covers & cir | Wi tene BY HF posed o an 
bens are ofa great variety of a Cte ed 1 a eee of 
forms, and are ornamented Cheon at eb tt! me a fare 
a pa oan years Rome, or the = posed, and 
“ 


temple of Ves-| frequently of an assemblage of musical instruments, 
ta at Tivoli. inplecenas of war or of the chase, and the like, 
The eater! according to the purpose to which the building it 
ornaments is appropriated. 


Corbel, Atonechorch, Kenl, Eng, 
CORINTHIAN CAPITAL, p. 267. 


part of mod- 
ern cupolas 
are semi-el- 
liptical, cut 
m through their 
shortest dia- 
meter, and 


ep= constructed of The knot or bunch) 
Paes timber; but 
| : the ancient of foliage, or Hower, 
Cupola, Radclyffe Library, Oxford, Eng. soe wer that forms the upper 
spherical, and constructed of stone. The finest extremities of pinng 


modern cupolas are, that of St. Peter's at Rome; 
the one on the Bank of England and those of St. 
Paul's, London; the Hotel des Invalides and the 
Church of St. Genevieve, Paris; Santa Maria at 
Florence; and'St. Sophia at, Constantinople. 


CUSHION-CAPITAL, », In arch. 2 capital so 
seulptured as to appear 
like a cushion pressed 


cles in Gothic archi 
tecture; sometimed 
the pinnacle itself: 


apon, very common in 
Indian buildings; also 
applied to the Norman 

i nsisti f fro said to be tre 
Re eee foiled, quatrefoiled, 


cube rounded off at its} cinquefoiled, multifoiled, e&c., according to the num: 
lower extremities, ber of arcs, which they contain. 


GABLE, p. 490, 


The small. a 
in the tracery “0! 
Gothic window: 
’ panels, &c., etre 


Gothle Castes, 
CORONA, p. 268, def. 1. 


DORIC, 


Doric Capital. ; 
DORMER-WINDOW. p. 361. Old wooden Gable at Coventry, Eng.’ 


GARGOYLE, p. 494, 
fi , 


: In the arch, 
o the middle 
ages, the gar: 
goyle assumes 
®& vast variety 
of forma, oftei 
frightful, fan. 
@ its usual form, the crocket is a foliated band; tastie, on End> 
vering the angle of the member to which it is Pa. tesquey 
P lied, swelling out at regular intervals into tufts ven 
pf leaves with considerable projection; to these Dormer-Window, Oxford, Eng. 
tufts the ign crocket is commonly restricted. | ENTABLATURE, p. 399. Poe Gargoyle, Stony-Stratford, Eng.) 
Sometimes in place of leaves, crockets assume the ee at farge 
ras of aati buildings, pro- GROINED ARCH, p. 521. 
jectionssimilar 
to entabla- 
tures are often 
veges eae 
the whole edi- 
ae ; 3 fice, or slong as arch 
————=—| the front only. formed by the 
= These projec- 5 
— . . tions are also intersection of 
termed en- 4 ° 
| oe, Cororing tablatures, In cresenre 
e : this sense, the ders or arches, 
SSS term is gpplied 
eri : by engineers to 
: similar parts of the framing of machinery, wherein 


‘Cymatium, »r Cyms recta. architectural designs are introduced. 


. Zz 
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METOPE, p..711. 


In cvery perfect 
capital there are six- 
teen helices, two at 
each angle, and two 
meeting under the 
middle of each face of 


the abacus, 
ALIP-ROOF, p. 553. 


————? 


An arch with its intrados below the axis or spring- 

Ing line, and of which therefore the lowest stone is 

the key-stone. Inverted arches are used in foun- 

Wations to connect particular points, and distribute. 

their weight or pressuro over @ greater extent of 
; (surface, as in piers and the like. 


[ONIC CAPITAL, p. 624. 


EXTTICE-WINDOW, p. 650. 


A window made 
of laths or strips 
of iron which cross 
one another like 
net-work, so as to 
leave open inter- 
stices. It is only 
() used when air ra- 


ther than light is 
to be admitted. 


In areh., a 
kindof roof 


A roof formed 
with an- upper 
and under set 
of rafters on 
each side, the 
under set less, 
and the upper 


= 


‘ oa 7a clined to the 
‘Tie-beam, 3B Collar-beam. cooc Rafters. horizon, 
called a mansard roof from the name of its inventor, 
Francois Mansard, and it is also called a curb roof, 
rom Fr. courber, to bend, descriptive of the double 
- toclination of its sides, 


aaMullions, b3 Transom, 


It is| PEDIMENT, p. £09. 


‘se 
ee 


Ro. 


d : 


A vertical dvision be- 
tween tho lights of win- 
dows, screens, &c., in 
Gothié architecture. Mul- 
lions are rarely found ear- 
lior than the early English 
style. Their moldings are 
very various, Sometimes 
the styles in wainscoating 


are called mullions, 


ORIEL, p. 778. 


A large bay’ or 
recessed window 
in a hall, chapef, or 
‘other apartment.’ 
It usually projects 
from the outer face 
of the wall, eiticr 
in a semi-ootaga— 
nal or semi-square 
plan, and is of va- 
Yious kinds and 
sizes. When not 

_ ontheground-floor 
‘it is supported or 

yo Yale J brackets orcobrels, 
Oriol Window, Baliol College, Oxford, Eng. 


PENDANT, p. 810, 
def. 2. ° 


Pondant, Crosby Hall, Londoma 


P Pendant Post, 14th meses £ 
Raunds Church, Northamptonshire. 


In a medieval principal roof-trussa, a short post 
placed against the wall, having its lower end sup= 
pone on & corbel or capital, and its upper support- 
ng the tie-beam or hammer-beam.—2. The support, 
of an arch across the angles of a square, 


A roof formed like an inclined 
plane, the slope being all on ong 
side; called also a shed-roof, 


Early English Pinnacle; 
Beverley Minster, 


There exists great difference of opinion as te 
whether the pinaacie comprehended the whole or- 


Perpendicular Pinnacie, 
Trinity Church, Cambridge. 


nament, as above described, or only its crownin 
spire; the proper name for the whole being sup; 
posed to be finial, 


“* 
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PILASTER, p. 826) TERMINUS, p. 1139. ; 
a A debased pillar; a square 


pillar projecting from a pier, 


Tat 
Aili ston 
lyk sf : 


or from s wall, to the extent 
of from one-quarter to one- 
third of its breadth, Pilas- 
ters originated in the Gre- 


Queen-post Roof, 
44, Queen-posts, 3, Tie beam, cc, Struts or braces, pp, Pur- 
ns, &, Straining beam, y¥ ¥, Common rafters. «@ ¢, Wall 
plates. u, Ridge plece, 
The mode of framing here exhibited is termed a 
truss. Sometimes, when the width of the building 
is not great, common rafters are used alone to sup- |: 
port the roof. They are in that case joined together 


cian ante. In Roman archi- 
tecture they were sometimes 
tapered like columns, and 
finished wh capitals mod- 


eled after the order with nected with a tie at the bottom, 


which they were used, ROSE- WINDOW, p. 964. 


4}, Queon-poste, 3,Tie beam, ¢, Struts or Braces, p, Purlina, 

xt, Collar beams. 3, Common rafter, oc, Wall plates, H, 
Ridge piece. 
In arch., the suspending posts in the framed prin- 
elpal of a roof, or in a trussed partition, or other 
truss where there are two. When there isonly ono 
post it is called a king-post or crown-post, 


Rose-Window, west front, Lincoln Cathedral, Eug. 
It is called also Catherine Wheel and Mary-gold 


indow, 


\QUIRK-MOLDINGS, p. 902. SPANDREL, p. 1058. 


YO 


eon 


“Quirked Ogoo, 
ROOF, p. 968, dof. 1. 


ental’ 


Plain Ogee. 


2 8, Spandrels 
STALL, p. 1075, def. 6. 


Shed Roof, Gable Roof, yf seat in the 
choir or 
chancel of 


a cathedral, 

collegiato 
church,é&c., 
and mostly 


Hip Roof, Ccnical Roof. Osse Roof 


appropriat- 
ed to some 
dignitary 
of such 
churches, 


Stalls, Higham Ferrors Church, Northamptonshire, Eng, 


STRAIGHT ARCH. 

In arch., the arch over an 
Aperture in which the intrados 
is straight, or an arch consist- 
ing of straight lines and a 
pointed top, comprising two 
rides of an equilateral triangle. 
Its form may bo considered a3 
ntormediato Lotwoon that of 
the corml-cireular aac of tho Gothlo arch, 


Eing-poat Roof, 


Ating-poct, B, Tio beam, oc, Strute or braces, pp, Purlins, 
& 8, Backs or principal-raflers, #7, Common rafiora, co, Wall | 


plates, » Ridge pices, 


ee 


in pairs, nailed where they meet at top, and con- 


TREFOIL, p. 1172, def. 2. 


‘TUSCAN CAPITAL, 4 


VOLUTE, p. 1242, dof. 1, 


In a@rch., 


S an elevated 


ARTOCARPUS, n. The bread-fruit, a genus of 


Antique Terminal Bust, Terminal Statue of Pan In the 


British Museum, 
In arch, and sculp., a terminus, or tcrm, is a pillar 
statue; that is, either a half statue, or bust, not 
placed upon, but incorporated with, and, as it were, 
immediately springing out of, the square aflilar, 
which serves as its pedestal, 


OV & 


Tuscan order, 
one of the five or- 
dors of architecture, 
according to Vitru« 
vins and Palladio. 
It admits of no or- 
naments, and the — 
columns are never 
fluted. 


Volutos cf the Jonlo and CorinthSan Capitals. 
—_—__,._____ 


plants belovging 
to the nat, order — 
Urticaces ; sub- 
order Artocarpes. 
Many specics are 
known, some of 
which yield valu- 
able timber, in the 
forests of Bengal 
and Malabar; but 
the most impe> 
tant species aro 
the A, ¢nctsa, or — 
true bread-fruit, — 
and A, éntegrifo~ 
did, or jack-frult, ; 


BAL 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONANY. 


ARGONAUTA; p. 67. 


A genus of shells 
of the class Cepha- 
lopoda. The shell 
consists of one 5 ae 
involuted va 
The Argo, with, _ 
subdentated carina, 
is the famous nauti- 
lus, which, when it 
sails, extends two of 
its arms, spreading 
& membrane, which 
serves fora sail, and 
six other arms are 
thrown out, for row- 
ing or steering. 


Argonauta Argo. 


AUGERS, p. 85, def. 1. 


BAGPIPE, p. 98, def. 1. 


A musical wind in- 
strument, used chiefly 
in Scotland and lre- 
land. It consists of a 
leathern bag, which 
receives the air by a 
tube, which is stopped 
by a valve; and pipes, 
into which the air is 
ped by the per- 
ormer. The bass-pipe 
is called the drone, 
and the tenor or treble 
is called the chanter. 
The pipes have eight 
holes like those of a 
finte, which the per- 
former stops and opens 
at pleasure, 


BALANCE, p. 94, def. 1. 
F The annexed figure 
represents the coin- 
mon balance. AB is 
the beam which rests 
in a horizontal posi- 
tion, and is capable of 
turning on the centre 
of motion C. D and 
E are the seales which 
are suspended from 
the points, A and B, 
the extremities of the 


Common Balance, 
seam, called the centers of suspension. 


The Roman bal- 
ance, our steel-yard, 
consists of a lever, or 

24. beam, movable on & 


z centre, and suspend-- 
ed near one of its 

: extremities, 

'D 

Steel-Yard, 


M 


BALLISTA, p. 95. BAROMETZ, p. 100. 


Somewhat resembling our cross-bows, but, much 
larger and stronger. 


BALLOON, p. 95, def. 6. 


Barometz (Cibetium assemicum), 
BATTERING-RAM, p. 104 


A kind of 
watch-tower; 


| 
an advanced 

work before 

, the gate of a 

} castle, or for- 
tified town; 
any out-work 
at a short dis- 
tance from 
the main 


works, 


A term ap- Norman Warrior with Battle-Ax. 


plied to the RAST EMED E: 105. 
war — horse === 
completely 

armed, 


A notched or indented parapet, sometimes paneled 
or pierced or divided into openings called embra- 
sures. Battlements were originally military, but 
were afterwards used freely in ecclesiastica! work: 
both on parapets, and as an ornament on the tran- 
soms of windows, &c. 


BEAVER, BEYOR, BEYER, p. 108, def. . 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Helmet, ime of Henry VII. 
_ (A) Bastion, Barcelona, 


}. Beaver closed, 2, Beaver.ralsed) 


BIE 


BIRDS ORNITHOLOGY—NAT. HISTORY, 
AOCIPI'BER. p.y, def. 2. 


\ 


Amiplters, 1, Head and Foot of Gerfalcon. 
" Foot of Orange Legged Falcon, 


ADJUTANT, p. 19, last def. 


2. Hend and 


Temminck. A singular 
bird, oasily tamed, and 
hardy, though a native 


India. It is one of tho 
most yoracious carnivo- 
rous birds known, and s0 
fond of swallowing bones, 
that it has been called 
the bone-eater, or bone- 
taker. 


Aliped, Long-eared Bat. 

ANBERS, p. 51, def. 1.' 
Ay In Linnaus’ system, 

: » % the third order of Aves 
or fowls, whose charac- 
teristics are a smooth 
bill; broadest at the 
point, covered with a 
smooth skin, and fur- 
nished with teeth. The 
tongue is fleshy, and 
the toes are webbed 
or palmated, It in- 
cludes all the web- 
footed water fowls, 
with legs and feet 
~ adapted to swimming, 


a 


yy 


Benerto character of Ansera. a White 
ronted Goore (Atiser Erythropus), 
The Tsme Goose (Anas Anser), 


A4PTERYX, p. 64. 


ca 


It uses its 
lorg beak 
sometimes 

, . in walking, 
\\ = almest as if 
\: itwas athird 
leg. None of 
the specics 
aro) =o much 
larger than 
a good-sized 
fowl. It is 
& genus of 
birds thatin 
a few years 
(will be_ex- 
tinct, 


Apteryz (Apteryx mantelli), 


| 


Tho Civonia argala of | 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR BR 


BIRDS—Continued. 
BALCNICEPS, n. 


nee 


Balenicops Rex, 
A gigantio 


sembling the boat-bill. 


and other reptiles on which it feeds, 


of the warmer parts of | BARBET, p. 99, def. 2. 


African Barbot (Pogontas hirsutus 


Are distinguished by their large conical beak; which 
appears swollen, or, as it were, puffed -out at the 
sides of its base, and by being bearded with five 
tufts of stiff bristles dirocted forwards;-whence the 


name,” 


BAT, p. 103. 


Greater Horseshoe Bat (Rhinolophus Ferrumeyuinuny 
BITTERN, p. 125. 


allatorial bird, about three feet and 
a-half in height, with a largo beak, somewhat re- | 
It hus been lately found in ' 
the interior of Africa. Its large flat bill must bo | 
useful toit in capturing and crushing the lizards 


— 


~—m 
| BIRDS—Continued, 

BRUSII-TURKEY, n, The namo given by the colo-! 
: nists to a large 
gregarious raso- 
rial bird of Aus- 
tralia, the Zalle- 
gala Lathami. 
=. his curious bird 
was at one time 
regarded as a vul-, 
Sez ture. It collects! 
+. great quantities, 
‘= of sticks and 
leaves, with 
which it raises 
mounds,in which 
| the female depose 

ita her eggs. ~ 


ee ee 


se we ee 


Brush-luatey (Tallegalla Lathami). 


BULL-FINCH, p. 155. 


Bull-finch (Pyrrhule vulgaris.), 


BUSTARD; yr 153, 
Z The great buds 

tard (Otis tard 

is an Europes: 

species; O.nigrts 

eww eps ison Asiaity 

Aer gpecles; and 

 gearubércens, {4 

African specias 


Great Bustard (Otis tarda), 


CASSOWARY: p. 179. 


Crested Cassowary., 


COCKATOO. p. 219. 


Distinguished 
from all others, 
and from one ane 
other, by thelr 
crests, which are 
composed of a tuft 
ofclegant feathers, 
and which the bird 


press at pleasur® 


‘can ratco and des : 


. 
q 


BIR 


BIRDS—Céntinued. 
[PHAFFINCH, p. 18% 


The male is 
distinguished by 
his brilliant plu- 
mage. 


Chaffinch (Fringilla cwiebs). 
HORMORANT, p. 267, def. 1. 


=< Tts nest is composed 
entirely of a mass of 
sea-weed, frequently 
heaped up to the 
height of two feet, in 
which are deposited 
from three to five 
eggs, of a pale bluish- 
white, with a rough 
surface, 


Sreen Cormorant (Phalacrocorax graculus), 
JORN-CRAKE, p, 267. 


Se 


eacaks iGiex pratensis), ; 
GHANE, p. 280, def. 1. 


It has along bill; 
its color is diversi- 
fled with ash and 
black; and the lar- 
gest species spread 
more than three 
feet of wings. It 
frequente the sea- 
shore in winter, and 
in summer retires 
to the mountains, 


_ Oommon Curlew (Numenra. rquata). 
DIPPER, p. 836, def, 8. 


It has received 
the name, dipper, 
from its usual ac- 
tion of bending 
down the head, 
and flirting up 
the tail at tho 
same time when 
=~ sitting. 


. Dipper (Cinclus aquaticus). _ 


ro 


WEBSTER 


DICTIONARY. 


BIRDS—Continued. 
CURASSOW, 2. 


Crested Curassow (Crax alector). 


A bird as large as a hen-turkey, and of a deep shin- 
ing black color, It has a round hard yellow knob 
on the upper mandible of the bill between the nos- 
trils, and on the head a crest of long black feathers 
projecting forward at the point. The crested cu- 
tassow is the Cram alector, & native of Gulana, 
Mexico, and Brazil. 


DIVER, p, 856, def. 8. 


Red-throated Diver (Colymbus septentrionalis) 
DUNLIN, p. 373. 


Duntia (Trings variabills). 
EAGLE, p. 875, def. 1 
The eagle is one 
of the largest spe- 
cies of fowls, has a 
keen sight, and 
acm, preys on small ani- 
.* mals, fish, &c, He 
lives to a great age; 
and it is said that 
: one died at Vienna 
after a confinement 
. of a hundred and 
four years. On ac- 
count of the eleva- 
tion and rapidity of 
his flight, and of his 
eat strength, he 
is called the king of 
birds. Hence the 
figure of an eagle 
‘was made the stan- 
dard of the Romans, and a spread eagle is a princi- 
pal figure in the arms of the United States of Ame- 
rica. Henco also, in heraldry,itisone of the most 
noble bearings in armory 


EIDER-DUCK, p. 382. 


2 
\s 


as 


Golden Eagle. 


It is about twice 
the size of the com- 
mon duck, and fre- 
quents solitary 
rocky shores and 
islands. In Green- 
Iand and Iceland 
these birds occur 
in great numbers. 
The down of the 
eider-duck is much 
valued, from its 


Elder-duck (Anas molliseima). 
superior warmth, lightness, and elasticity, 


BIE 
_ vw rh 
BIRDS—Continued, 
EGRET, p. 882, def. 1. 


SS i 
. o eet 3 
Little Egret (Ardea garzetta). 


EMU, p. 892. 


- ny 7 
Emu (Dromalus Nove Hollandie), 
FALCON, p. 434, def. 1 


SET SS SL oy eg 


It Is said that this 
name is, by sportsmen, 
given to the femalo 
alone; for the male is 

“smaller, weaker, and 
less courageous, and is 
therefore called tirce- 
let or tareel. 


— ae ae +e = = a ee 


Falcon (F’, peregrinur), 


FALLOW-FINCTI, p. 486. 


It is one of the earliest 
among those birds which 
seek to pass the season of 
reproduction far to the 
north of their winter quar- 
ters. In summer it is found 
all over Britain. The male 
sings prettily, though not 
loudly. Food mostly worms 
and insects. Length of the adult bird, six and a 
half inches, 


FRATERCULA, 2. 


Common Puffin (Fratercula arctica), 


The Puffin; a genus of web-footed birds belonging 
to Cuvier’s division of Brachypteres, or short- 
winged birds; and generally, though improperly, 


included in the genus Alea, the penguin. 
are all inhabitants of the colder seas of the norther: 
hemisphere; they are bad walkers, but skim along 
the surface of the sea with considerable swiftness. 


The 


Bin 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


BIRDS—Continued. 


FRIGATE-BIRD, p. 482. 


Frigate-bird (Tachypete 


3 aquila). 


{They are eminently raptorial, the bill is long, 


robust, and strong. 


Their immense extent of wing 


‘and dashing habits, have obtained® for them the 
name of the ewiftest sailing ships of war” The best 
known speclesisthe 7. aguila, very common in the 
intertropical American coasts, and in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, but always within reach of land. 


GALLINULE, p. 492. 


Purple Gallinule (Fullica porphyrio). 


p. 493. 


Gannet (Pelecanu 


8 bassanus), 


HOLDEN PHEASANT, n. [Phasianus pictus.] , 


“Golden Pheasant (Phaslanus pictus). 
GOSHAWE, p. 513. 


Goshawk atilreds 


y ye 


_ « This bird is 


a native of 
China and is 
esteemed the 
most beautiful 
of its genus, 
from the rich- 
ness and mul- 
tiplicity of the 
tints of its plu- 
mage, which 
contrast ad- 
mirably with 
each other, 


- BIRDS—Continued, 
GOLDFINCH; p. 511. 
ue 


i 
r 


Ui 


- 


A woll- 
known 
gayly plu- 
maged song- 


anil 


-pter. 


Goldfinch (Fringilla carduelis). 
GRALLATORES.' 


They are 
long-legged 
waders, and 
hold an inter- 
mediate sta- 
tion between 
the gallina- 
ccous birds, 
which are ro- 
stricted to the 
land, and tho 
natatorial 
groups, which 
are confined to 
the water. The 
order includes 
the cranes, he- 
tons, plovers, 
snipes. rails, 
coots, &e., &c. 


— 


Grallatores, a, Head and foot of Bittern, 
8, do. of Crane; ¢, do. of Stork. 


GREBE, p. 519, 


The grebes aro 
the inhabitants of 
the smaller lakes 
and ponds; the bill 
is more or less con- 
jo; the feet with 
toes — webhed, 
and partly pinnat- 
ed; and the tarsus 
compressed. 


Horned Grebe (Podiceps cornutur), 


The guillemots sre 
thick and clums: 
birds, and form, as it 
wore, a link between 
j——-..._ ~—- those birds which may 

: be said to be equally 
fitted for the air and 
the water, and _ those 
others in which the 
aquatic habit predom- 
inates. 


gets 


— 


Common Guillomot (Uria trofie), 


GULL, p. 525. 
of 


They are ex- 
ceedingly nume- 
rous, much / on 
the wing, 7 and 
partioularly: 
noisy. They are 
found on . the 
shores of all lati- 
tudes, 


GROUSE, p. 523. 
ow “Ss 
Red Grouse (Totrao Scoticus). 
GUILLEMOT, p. 525. 
1 


; 
E 
- 
E 


2S ee 


eg ue, 


HARPY-EAGLE, n, The Harpyia destructor of 


AS 


7 


| 


BIR 


Hangnest (Baltimore Oriole}. 


Linn., or Thra- 
satus harpyia 
of modern zool- 
ogists, an accl- 
pitrine bird of 
Mexico and 
South America, 
celebrated for 
the enormous 
development of 
its legs and 
beak, and for 
thestrength and 
power Itevinces 
in mastering its 


prey. 


Harpy-eagle (Thrasetus harpyia). 


HERON: p. 549. 


Hornbill (Buceros rhinosceros), 


HUMMING-BIR 


\ 


LL 


; Gonten Heron (Ardes cinerea)> 
| HORNBILL, p. 561. 


D, p. 566, 


Humming-bird (Ornismaya ornata). 


* nature, are peculiar to 


Thelr most re- 
markable character 
is the bill, which is 
not only of hee 
large size in Itself, 
but is studded with 
excrescences, which 
sometimes equal in 
size the bill itself, 
and which are al- 
ways of considera- - 
ble extent ahove, 
They are about the 
sizeofaturkey,but 
havea much elen- | 
dercr body. The 
color is black, with 
the tail white, cross- 
ed by a black bar. 
They aro natives of 
Africa, India, &c, 


| 

q 

These beautiful birda, 
which may be termed 


the gems of animated — 


America, and almost. 
exclusively tropical, , 


\WEBSTER'S 
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BIRDS—Continued. BIRDS—Continued, BIRDS—Continued, 
(BIS, p. 572. JACKDAW, p. 628, LONGIROSTERS, p. 675. 


CTORIA. 


This is found 
throughout Africa, 
It was reared in 
the temples of an- 
cient Egypt, with 
a degree of respect 
bordering on ado- 
ration, Jbis ru- 
bra, another spe- 
cies, is found in 
all the hot parts of 


America. 


Chattoring Fly-catchor (Ictoria viridio). 


A genus of birds belonging to the family Merulide. 
I. viridis, chattering fly-catcher, abounds in most 
parts of North America during the summer. 


months, 


It has the faculty of mimicking almost- 


any noise that it hears, which it will repeat during 
the whole night if the weather be fine. 


JACANA. A gonus of grallatores or wading birds, 


SS = 


Long-tailed Jacana (Parra sinensis). 


quarrelsome 


having‘long toes, the 
nails of which are 
very long and pofnt- 
ed, from which pecu- 
liarity they have re- 
ceived their vulgar 
name of Surgeons. 


They sre noisy and 


birds, 


inhabiting marshes 
in hot climates, 


and most beau- 


‘ER-FALCON. Tho Falco gyrfaleo, the boldest 


Jer-faicon (Faleo gyrfalco). 


- 


J 


tiful of. the fal- 
con tribe, ap- 
proaching % 
size nearly to 
that of the os- 
prey. It is a 
native of the 
cold anddreary 
regions of the 
North. Next to 
the eagle it is 
the most for- 
midable, active, 
and intrepid of 
all rapacious 
birds, and the 
most esteemed 
for falconry, 


rrr tS SET § Oe ES OP 


Jackdaw (Corvus monedula), 
KINGFISHER. p. 640. 


LESTRIS. 


t 


meaning a robber. 


LOYVE-BIRDS. 


cide, 


Lammergeir or Bearded Vulture, 


i 
Head of Skua gull (Lestris cataractes). 


The jackdaws fre- 
quent church-stee- 
ples, deserted chim- 
neys, old towers, 
and ruins, in flocks, 
where they build 
their nests. The 
daw may be readily 
tamed, and taught 
to imitate the 
sounds of words, 


They occur in all 
parts of the world, 
especially in warm 
there 


only one 


climates, 
being 
species in Europe. 


Measuring upward 


of four feet.from beak 
to tail, and nino or ten 
in the expanse of its 


wings. 


A genus of valmipede birds, distin- 
guished 
true gulls by their 
Inembrancous nos- 
trils being larger, and 
opening 
the point and edge 
of the beak; the tail }, 
is also pointed. The 
L, parasiticus is the 
arctic gull, and the 
£, cataractes, the 
Skua gull; the most 
formidable of all the 
gull kind. They both force gulls and other sea-birds 
to give up their prey; hence their name, lestris 


from the 


Nearer to 


Swindern’s Lere-bird (Psittacula swinderiana), 
Psittacula, a group of birds belonging to tho Psitta- 
They are o beautiful group, consisting of 
very diminutive species; they are found in both 
continents, and are remarkable for having no furcula, 
and receive their name from the great attachment 
_ shown to cach other by the male and female birds, 


Longirosters, a, Black-tailed Godwit, 


LORY, p. 677 


¢, Glossy Ibis, 


5, Stilt Plovepa,. 


Purple-capped Lory (Lorius domicellus), 


MAGPIE, p. 685. 


Magple (Tica candata), 


The magpies continue in pairs throughout the pera 
and prey on a variety of food, chicfly anit 


nak 


They aro celobrated for their craf.y instincts, thes 
power of imitating words, and their propenalty fa 
purloin and secreto glittering articles. 


MEGAPOOINS, 


Jungle-fowl (Megapodlus tumuluz). 


Tees 


— Ae 


a> 


.p. TOS. 


A genus ef rasorial birds, with 


o7, 


large feet 
Tho jungle- 
fowl], or JF 
tumulus of 
Gould, fs a 
large bird of 
Australia, of 
singular bab- 
its, 50 callec 
from erecting 
considerable 
mounds, in- 
stead of nests, 
for incuba« 
tion. 


Red-breasted Merganser (Mergus serrator 


BIR 
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MELIPHAGA. The honcy-eaters, a genus of tenul- | MOORCOCK, p. 728, 


(= rostral birds, 
the type of the 
family Mel- 
iphagide. The 


speciesabounc 


in Australia, 
and live chief- 
ly the 


juices and nec- 


on 


tar of flowers. 


Honey-eater (Meliphaga carunculata). 


‘MENURA, or MHNURA, A eingular 
birds 


New South Wales, 
and belonging to 
the family Mega- 
podine, or Great- 


genus of 
inhabiting 


foots, Swainson, 
The only species 
known istheZyre- 
tail, M. superba 
lyra, ov paradi- 
sea. Its size is a 
little less than 
, that of 3 common 
pheasunt. The 
tail of the male 
is remarkable for 
the three sorts of 
feathers that com- 

pose it, and not- 
- withstanding the 
somber hues of 
this bird, the mag- 
nificence and pe- 
culiar structure of 
the tail, . which 


FES 


Menura superba lyra. . 
of an ancient Gre- 


clan lyre, givo it asuperb appearance. 


MOCKING-BIRD, p. 722. 
. It is much sought 


for on account of its 
wonderful faculty of 
imitating the tone of 


every inhabitant of 

; SN the woods, from the 

\\ twitter of the hum- 

“N ming-bird to the 
scream of the eagle. 
Mocking-bird (Turdus Polyglottus), 

WUMIDIAN CRANE. 


a) | 
» 


4 


Numidian Crane (Anthropoides virgo). 
A grallatorial bird, of the genus Anthropoides, the 


A. virgo. It isa native of many parts of Asia and 
Africa, and is remarkable for the grace and symme- | 


it is also termed: the demoiselle. , 


try of its form, and the elegance of its deportment, | 


imitates the form 


Moorfow!, or Red Grouse (Tetrao Scoticus). 


NIGHTINGAT.E. p. 752, def. 1, 


It is about 
sixe inches in 
length. Itis a 
bird of passage, 
appearing in 
Europe about 
the beginning 
of April, and 
leaving it earl 
in autumn. It 
is solitary in its. 

abits; never 

associating in 
flocks like most 
of the smaller 
birds, 


Nightingale (Philomela luscinia). 


NOTORNIS. 


A genus of grallatorial birds, allied to Porphyrio, 
originally described from some fossil bones brought 
from New Zealand. Subsequently, however, a 
species of the bird was obtained, and the skin was 
sent to London.+ 


NUT-HATCH, p.-760. 


It is @ scan- 
sorial bird, of 
shy and solita- 
ty habits, fre- 
quenting woods 
and feeding on 
insects chiefly. 
It also ents the 
kernel of the 
/hazel-nut, 
breaking the 
shell with great 
dexterity. The 
female lays her 
eggs in holes of 
‘trees, and his- 
ses like asnake 
when dis- 
turbed. 


Nut-hatch (Sitta Europea), 
OSTRICH, p. 781. 
The female lays 
from. ten “to, twelve 
eggs ‘in®tHe sand, and 
althougli she does not 
incubate them contin- 
ually, no bird has a 
stronger affection for 
itsoffspring, or watches 
its nest with greater as- 
siduity, always brood- 
ing over her eggs at 
night, and only leaving 
them during the hot- 
test parts of the day. 


Ostrich. (Struthio-camelus). 


Of 


BIRDS—Continued, 
ORIOLE, p. 779. 


Golden Oriole (Oriolus galowla), 


These birds are found in Asia, Africa, the {slands 
of the Indian Archipelago, and southern and east- 
ern Europe. They live in pairs in woods and 
thickets, congregating, however, for autumnal mi- 
gration. Their nests are very artificially framed,' 
and constructed at the extremities of the branches 
of high trees. The prevailing color of the malesis 
yellow, and this character is constant in the greater 
number of species known 


ORTYX. [Gr. oprvf, & quail.] 


“Californian Quall (Ortyx Californica). 


A genus of gallinaceous birds, which may be res 
oe as the partridges and quails of America, but 

iffering from those of the eastern hemisphere in 
some striking features. They have o shorter and 
stouter beak, more convex above, and some have 
remarkable recurved top-knots, 


OWL, p. 788. 


Barn Owl] (Strix flammea). Jlorned Owl (Stix otusy, 
These birds sre found in every country; but théft 
head-quarters may be said to be in northerly‘and 


cold climates. ° They feed, for the most part, upon 
small mammaiia, little birds, and insects. The head 
is large, the eyes very large, directed to the front, 
and covered by acircular concha or shell of feathers.’ 
The irides expand to # great size during the night, 
which enables the ow! to see better during the 
night than diurnal “birds.'\_ During the day the 
irides are contracted to a very small size. The 
voice of the owl is harsh and screeching. ‘ The most 
common species is the barn owl (Striw flanimea), 
which frequents barns, towers, ehorches, tuins, 
ete, Other species are, the horned owl, long-eared 
and short-eared owls, scops-eared ‘ow], snowy. owl 
tawny owl, and little owl, 


) 
| 
| 
: 
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PACHYPTILA. (Gr. wayvs,.thick. and rridov, a| PELICAN, p. 809. def, 1. 


soft feather.) 
Tho whale- 
bird, a genus 
of web-foot- 
ot ed birds, al- 
lied tothe pe- 

. trels. There 

ips <- are two spe- 
: cies, which 
fre- 
— quently in 
4 tie ane of 
the southern 
hemisphere, 


Blue Petrel (Pacinyptila cerulea). 


PALAMEDEA. A Linnwan genus of birds, placed 
by M. igors 
among the gralla- 
tores, The P. 
cornuta, or horn- 
ed screamer, is a 
South American 
bird larger than 
a@ common goose, 
having «a long 
spear-shaped 
horn projecting 
from the fore- 
head. It livesin 
marshy, or inun- 
I § ated places, 
= ENG v which it makes 
oy vs ernie be 
om == — its wild and loud 
a ~a—— cry. 


Tlorned Screamer (Pulamedea cornuta). 
PALMIPED, p. 793. 
a 


The gooss and 
duck are fami- 
Nar examples. 


Palmipeds, a White fronted Goose (Anser Erythropus), 
6 The Tame Goose CA a pee) 


PARROT, p. 799. 


These fowls are found 
almost evory where in 
tropical climates, They 
breed in hollow trees, 
and subsist on fruits 
and seeds. They are 
also romarkable for the 
faculty of making in- 
distinct articulations of 
words in imitation of 


the human voice. 


Parrot (Palttacus oximius), 


PARTRIDGE, p. 801. 


" Red-logged Partridge (P. vate | 


Tho pelican has a 
pecullar tenderness 
fur its young, and 
feeds them with fish 
that have been mace- 
tated for some time 
in her pouch; hence 
‘ has arisen the fabu- 
lous story of this bird 
feeding her young by 
drawing blood from 
the parent breast. 
Pelicans are to a cer- 
tain extent grega- 
rious, vory fond of 
fish, which they cap- 
ture with great 
adroitness, generally 
in shallow inlets. The species are found in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, though not numerous, 


PENELOPE. 


Crested Pelican (Pelicanus crispus). 


ee 
Crested Guan (Penelope éristata), 

A genus of gallinaceous birds inhabiting the New 

World. #. cristata is found in a wild state in 

Guiana and Brazil, and resembles tho curassows 

both in appearance and manners, They are called 


guans, and from pene variable in plumage, the 
species are difficult to define, 


—> 
aati > 


PENGUIN, p. 810, def. 1. 


Penguins seldom go 
on shore ‘except in 
the season of breed- 
Ing, whon they bur- 
row like rabbits On 


land they stand erect; 
they are tame, and 
may be driven like a 
In 
water they swim with 


flock of sheep, 


rapidity, being assist- 
ed by their wings. 


BLK 


BIRDS—Continued,. 
PETREL, p. 820. 


Stormy Petrel. 


Well known to seamen by the name of Mother 
rey’s chickens! * Their name, Peérel, is an abridg- 
ment of the Italian word Petredlo, or Little Peter ; 
from their appearing to walk on the water, and oc- 
sionally sinking into it, in their eager quest of prey. 
They are found ia every part of the world, on the 
ocean at great distances from land, generally at 
twilight or in stormy weather, They fly rapidly, 
and generally close to the water. The appearance 
of these birds is considered by seamen to presage a 
storm, There are four species, very closely allied 
to cach other. 


PICUS, The woodpecker; an extensive and weil- 
defined genus of 
zygodactylic or 
y oke-footed 
irds, distributed 
over most parts 
of the obe. 
They are charac- 
terized by their 
long, straight, an- 
gular beak, the 
end of which is 
compressed Into 
a wedge, and fit- 
ted for splitting 
the bark of trees; 
by their slender 
tongue armed 
near the tip with 
spines that curve 


backwards, and 
by their tail com- 
Plou» n.ojor. posed of ten 


quills, with stiff 
and elastic stems, which acts as a prop in support- 
ing them while climbing, 


PIGEON, p. 826. 


Fan-tall Pigeon (Columba rar. tremula laticauda)s 


Passenger Pigvon (Columva migratoria). 
They may be considered as among the greatest 
constfmers of the fruits of the earth, They are all 
exclusively, or nearly so vegetable *--dera, and 
vorv voracious. 


They inhab- 
It all parts of 
the world, tra- 
versing tem- 
perate, cli- 
mates in the 
spring andau- 
tumn. They 
are gregari- 
ous,-and are 
generally 
seen in mead- 
ows, on the 
banks of riv- 
ors, or on the 
sea shore, 


Golden Plover (Charadrius pluvialis). 


POACHARD, p. 840. 


Tufiod Poacbard (¥ ul gula ¢Cdeete 
POE-BIRD. 


Poo-bird (Prosthemadera cincinnata), 


The Prosthemadera cincinnata, 1 New Zealand 
bird, belonging to the family of the honey-enters, 
It is greatly valued by the natives of the southern 
islinds, on account of its glossy plumage, which 
contributes to the ornaments of the feathored man- 
tles worn by their chiefs, 


POWTER, or POUTER, p. 853. 


A variety of the 
common domes- 
tio pigeon, with 
an inflated breast. 


Powter Pigeon (Columba var, Gutturosa 
! subruLicunds). 
PRESSIROSTERS, p. 864, 

A tribe of wading 
birds in Cuvier's 
arrangement, ‘the 
second family of the 
Gralla, ineluding 


those which have a 
flattened or com- 
pressed beak, as the 
bustard, plover, and 
lapwing. 


Yeeestroators, c, Plover, 6, Lapwing, 
‘ve, Ring Dutrel,” ee 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


BIRDS—Continued, 
A genus o 


7 


PROMEROPS. 

- of which are re- 
markable for 
the beauty of 
their plumage 
and its singular 
arrangemont, 
They have a 
longish Dill, an 
oxtensible 
tongue, and feed 
upon insects, 


soft fruits, and 
the saccharine 
juices of plants. 
One species (P. 
superba) is a 
native of New 
Guinea, 


Promerops superba, 


PSITTACIDZ. 


Pelttacide, 1, Hend and foot of Aracanga., 92 Do, of blue-bellied 
Lorikeet. 3. Do, of Goliath Aratoo, 4, Head of ash-colored 
Gray Parrot. 


The parrot tribe, a family of scansorial birds, of 
which the genus Psittacus (parrots) is the type. 
Besides the true parrots it contains the maccaws, 
parrakevis, cockatoos, lories, and several other spo- 
cies, These birds are remarkable for their beauti- 
ful colors, their powerful bill, their fleshy tongue, 
and their power of imitating tho human voice. 


PTARMIGAN, p 886. 


Ptarmigan (Tetrao lagopus), 
PUIFTIN, p. 887, def..1. 


Pudin (Manx Shea-water). 


These birds breed in immense numbers on the 
northern coast.of Scotland and in the neighboring 
islands, whose inhabitants salt them for their win- 
ter provision. 


| the nostrils pierced in a membraneous space at it 


BIRDS—Continued. 


f insessorial birds, many | QUAIL, p. 896. 


g —— 
Common Quail (Coturnix vulgaris), 
RAIL, p. 905. 


os - ‘ 


SS 4 


Water Ruil (Rallus aquaticus). 


a beak.] The Tous 
cans, a genus of scan- 
sorial birds, and type 
of the family Ram- 
phastide, They 
are distinguished by 
their enormousbeak, 
in some _ species 
_nearly as thick and 
as long as the whole 
body. The birds do 
not appear to be in- 
commoded by the 
apparently unwieldy 
. size of the powerful 
heak, in the use o 
which they are very 
oxpert. 


RAMPIIASTOS. [Gr. papgos, 


tropical America, 
living chiefly in 
small companies in 
the deep forests ; 
and are omnivorous, 
but delight especially in eggs and young birds, 


Ramphastos maxhunus, 


RASORIALS, p. 910. 


on 


Racoren, i, Head and foct of Gallus Bankiva, 2 


Grouse, 


Gallinaceous birds or scratchers, The name of an 


order of birds, including those which bave stro 
feet, provided with strong claws for scratching u 
grains, ete., and the upper mandible vaulted, 


and covered by a cartilaginous scale, 


| 
1 


heir plu- | 
mage is brilliant. 
They are natives of 


. of Come 
mon Pheasant, 8. Do, of Wild Turkey. 4, Do, of Common 


. 
| 


———E— 


q 
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BIRDS—Continued. 
RAVEN, p. 912. 


It flies high, scents 
carrion at a distance 
of several miles, and 


feeds also on fryit and 
It is 
found in every part of 
the globe. 


small animale. 


eee | a 


Raven (Corvus cvurax). 


RAZOR-BILL, p. 912. 


Razor-bill Auk (Alca turda) 


REDTAIL, p. 924 


Also known by 
the names of red 


warbler or red 


robin. 


Redstart (Sylvia phenicurus). 


REGENT-BIRD. The Sericulus chrysocephalua, a 
very beautiful 
bird of Austra- 
lia,belonging to 
the Meliphagi- 
dz, or honey- 
eaters. The color 
of the plumage 
is golden yel- 
low, and deep 
velvety black. 
It was discov- 
ered during 
the regency of 
George Vis 
and was named 
in compliment 
to him. 


Regent-bird (Sericulus chrysocephalus), 


| RICE-BUNTING, p. 954 


One of ‘the 
names of the 
paddy, bird or 
Java sparrow, 
the Lowia Ory- 
zivora, Linn. In 
Java and other 
feu sy Parts of Asia 
te, where it is found, 
~. it commits. great 
‘’ yavages in the 


its sharp and 
owerful bill. It 
Rice-bird (Loxis oryzivora), s admired for 

: its elegant shape 


and coloring. 


i Tico fields with- 


BIE 


BIRDS—Coxtinued. 
ROLLER, p. 962, def. 8. 


The rollers are 


allied to 


Roller (Coracias garruls). 
RUFF, p. 968, def. 4. 


or cocks of the 
rock, Two 
species, 2. au 
rantia and I. 

peruviana, 

inhabit South 
America, The 
adult males 


ay, are of a most 
\ splendid or- 
\ * ange color. 


Orauge Rock Cock ais aurantia), 


SCANSORES, p. 985. 


a, Head te font of Cuckoo, 6, Do. of Green 
oodpecker, ¢, Do, of Great Jacumar. 


Scansores. 


SHEAR-WATER, p. 1020. 


Shear-water (Procellaria puffinus), 


BIRDS—Continued. 
SCISSOR-TAIL. 


Scissor-tail (Milvulus forficatuc), 


A South American bird, the DMilwulus forjicatua, 

and belonging to the family of butcher birds. It 

has a forked tail, terminated by two long feathers. 

When on thé wing, it has the power of turning in 

the air es! quickly, and in so doing opens and 
J 


shuts its tai 


ust like @ pair of scissors. 


7 and the eyelids 
» projecting. It has 
i7, an occipital crest 
fe * of feathers, which 
ra pacged can be raised or 
2 depressed at plea 


Secretary (Gypogeranus serpentarius). sure. 


SHRIKE, p. 1¢27. 
a They hare 


called 
butcher - birds 
from their hab- 
it of suspend- 


been 


ing their prey, 
after depriving 
it of life, upan 
thorns, 


Forked-tailed Crested Shrike (Luuius forficatus). 
SMEW, p. 1044. 


Smew (Mergus albwilus). 
SNIPE, p. 1047, def. 1. 
\ It is remarky 
a ae. able for thé 
; length of 
rea bill, 
; we liar ery, and the 


itd 
its pecus 


1 
“8 Te "3 , : Dist 
cs ; d Se . Lines: 
ae . : j: crows and jays, KS : Sa ae 
: os SR 
i ee eee : s* but more wild 1 WES “i 
9d i Zz .. and intractable Sa ree ln 42 
OO 7 Se than either, = FERN SG 
= : y FR ON . 
airs: —. _~< in SECRETARY-BIRD. An African bird of prey, of the 
: ~ be , ; genus Gypogera- 
£ Stes nus, the G.serpen-, 
: e S Sree r turius, called also 
= = % AY . the snake-eater. 
TELE 2B: . Wi Z Wiss It is about three 
d 7 \Wreey feetinlength; the 
ee ie ees ‘ 
Pain te SY Fh Eee 
RUPICOLA. A genus of insessorial birds termed ON ae , rn ee Beran 18S 
a rock manikins | Agr ges ML NAT? oa ids 
: ; lal ase - 


ot. drumming-like 
‘+ * noise it makes) 


in summer,; 


Common Snipe (Scolopax gallinago). 


ynvii 


ate PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ae 
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BIRDS—Continued. BIRDS—Continued., BIRDS—Continued,; 
6PARROW-HAWE, p. 1059. STORK, p. 1089. SWALLOW. 
ex : j Bon Thoy are tall and] . 
ee’ 
>. stately birds, and easily 


distinguished from the 
herons by their small 


It is colored 
like the gos- 
hawk, but its 
legs are longer, 
and it is a third 
less in size, 


mouth, the beak being 
moderately cleft, and 
. destitute of the nasal 
furrow. Most of them 
inhabit Europe. Their 
food consists of fish,rep- 
tiles, small quadrupeds, 


= worms, and insects, 
2 Became oer ‘ ~ tts. : Tlouse Martin (Hirundo urbica). 
SPOONBILL, p. 1067. White Stork (Ciconia alba). SWAN, p. 1116. 
: SULTANA, 
ll) 

& i ' eS AS . 3 Sj] Sas N Lf. 

Qe a ; Z . WY SY) la 

European Spoonbill (Platalea leucorodia), SS A 

\ 


Swen. F 
Sultana-bird (Porphyrio martinica). 


A magnificent species of marsh-bird, found in the 
West Indies and the southern United States; it is 
the Porphyrio martinica. Like its congeners, it 
has long toes, which support it on the aquatic herb- 
age which often covers the places of its resort. 


SUN-BIRDS. 


Black Swan (Cygnus atratus), 
SWIFT, p. 1119, def. 3. 


STARLING, p. 1078, def. 1. 
Starling (Sturnus vulgaris). 


STILT-BIRD, or STILT-PLOVER, p. 1085. 


y2 
Sun-birds (Cynniris afra), Male and Female, 


Cinnyridex, a family of birds found principally in 
the tropical parts of Africa and Asia, and in the ad- 
jacent islands. They live on the juices of flowers; 
their nature is gay, and their song agreeable, They 
hold the same place in the old world that humming 
birds doin the new. 


Swift (Cypselus murarius), 
TANAGER, p. 1128. 


SWALLOW, p. 1116, _ 


Stilt-Plover (Himantopus melanopterus). 


STONE-CURLEW, or STONE-PLOVER, p. 1088, 
mabe “S 


* 


Tanager (Tanagra cyanocephala), 
There are several apselety all resembling the finches — 


jn their habits, 


hey are rewarkable for. theiz 
bright colors, 


Stone-Plover (Edicacmius crepitans), Chimney Bwatiow (fliruudo ristiouy 


} (a 7 4 ze \ . ‘e © } 
= A eo 3 > F NN, a: ve . if oe = se 
r) é is % 
I ee 
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: BIRDS—Continued. BIRDS—Continued. BIRDS—Continued. 
WTAILOR-BIRD. A name applied to several of | TRNUIROSTERS, p. 1138. 
a 


TITMOUSE, p. 1157. 
the soft-billed In- 
dian birds, allied 
to the warblers, as 
the Sylwia suto- 
ria, the Orthoto- 
mus Bonnettii, 
These birds con- 
struct their nests 
by stitching to- 
gether the leaves 
hence 


Biue Titmouse, Male and Femsle (Parus cauralovs}. 


TOURACO. A genus of birds (Corythaia, natives 
. of Africa, * allied 
to the Scansores- 
The most elegant 
species is the C. 
erythrolophus of 


of plants; 
the name, 


Heads of Tenuirosters. a, Sun-bird (Nectarines atra). 6, Hum- 


maine Sins Cscinias Tpearyercer > ey Bore alae a 
i to . 
(Suis Maropesh. «, Rafourvanted Kingfahet™ (Alsedo. rofl Swainson. Itc 
ventor). s\ crest is red, and i€ 
{ndian Tallor-bird and Nest (Orthotomus longicands). TIGRISOMA. matataractadiice lec 
TANTALUS. the bird is excited, 
aS giving the hesd 
OS the appearance of 
s F WN being helmeted. 
Ap YS 
- Touraeo (Corythaix erythrolophus), 
TROGON, or CURUCUI. A genus of scansorial 
/ : birds, and typo 
of the family Tro- 
gonide. Thero 
are numerous 
species, all cf 
them possessing 
“Tiger-bittern (Tigrosoma tigviais). most brilliantly 
The tiger-bittern, a subgenus of bitterns found in colored plumage, 
South America, and so named. from their color eniceitnacandlein 
being dark reddish brown, barred and marked with y 
black, somewhat like a tiger, splendor to the 
A genus of wading birds, the type of the family 1 muming-bi 
Tantalidz. Tho species are known by the name TINAMON, or TINAMUS- They ae emesetle be ei 
of ewood-ibis. © T. loculator is the wood-ibis of 2 S ; dee kek: cov- 
America, which frequents extensive swamps, where aeod at ith 
it foeds on serpents, young alliga‘ors, frogs, and other feathers, 


reptiles, 
TEAL, p. 1182 


“s.es; tips of the 
Ny ms barbs __ bein 
y slender an 
slightly curl- 
ed. They vary 
in size from 
thatofapheas- 
ant down to 
that of a 
quail, and 
even smaller. 


Trogon pavon‘ius, 


TROPIC-BIRD, p. 1178. 


Great Tinamon (T. Braziliensis), 
TOUCAN, p. 1162. 


Common Teal (Anas crecca). 


TERN, p. 1139. 


Trovic-Bird (Phaeton phenicurnus), 


Tho wings are long and the fect slender; thelr 
flight isswift and gracefuii They are to be seen 
disporting in the air far at sea, and wien they (4 a 
ceive a ship they never fail to sail round it. ey 
generally return every evening to land, to roost im 
the midst of the rocks. Their food appears to con-\ 
sist entirely of fish. 


a F 
4 au Si Ts eg 
a ay 


a ee : i 


“Lesser Tern (Storua minuia 


BIR 
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a BIRDS—Continued. 
UPUPA. The hoopoe, a genus of insessorial or 
perching birds, 
distinguished by 
an ornament on 
« the head, formed 
of a double range 
of iong feathers, 


BIRDS—Cortinued: 
@RUMPETFER, p. 1179, def. 3. 


whole of 


Y North Africa, 


Trumpeter (Psophia crepitans), Hoopoe (Upupa epops). 


TURKEY, p. 1153. VULTURE, p. 1243. 
The size of 
“ : The strength of 
this_noble their talons does 
bird, and the not correspond 
delicious with their size, 
t and they make 
aS anally SE tts more use of their 
z= flesh) and claws. Ingeneral, 
9gg8,’ have the birds belonging 


to this genus are of 
a cowardly nature, 
living chiefly on 
dead carcasses and 
offal, Their geo- 
graphical distribu- 
tion is confined 
chiefly to warm 
a ‘countries, % where 
./ __ they act as scaven- 
=> gers to purify the 
earth from the pu- 
trid carcasses with 
which it would 


common. ‘Ash Vulture (Vultur cinereus), 


4 


ee Cee 
(American Wild Torkey (Meleagris gallo-pavo)) 
(URNSTONE;? p: 1184.7 


Ni 


cumbered. 
. SAIS Sw? 
Egyptian Vulture (Nephron percnopterus), 
UMBRE) {TheTA frican_crow.¥ A. grallatorial bird, the | WHIP-PO-WILL, n. 1261: 
- Be NEA cee hee 
only; species a Nie 
known ys 


being Pee 
the” crested or ia AY y . 
tuftéd umbre, = ye 
‘Scopus wmbret- aA 
ta, Itis diffused 
— throughout ¥ all 
NS Pea =: 
‘Africa, is ‘as 
large as “a crow, 
of an umber col- 
or, and has a 
tuft:on its 
crown, 


oe 


Ss 
~ g7r ener LS y 

. Whip-po-will (Caprimulgus vociferus), 
WIDGEON, p. 1264. 


“Umbre (Scopus umbretta), 
WAMPYRE. v. 1225; der 9~ 


Common Widgeon (Anas penelope), 


Vampyre (Phyllostoma spectrum), 


—_—- 


otherwise be en- 


BIRDS—Continued. 
WALL-CREEPER, p. 1246. 


Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola). 


WRYNECK, p. 1276, def. 8. 


} 
. 


SARA N 
“Wryneck (Yuin torques 
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BLOCK-HOUSE; p. 180. | BOTANY —Continued. BOTANY—Continued, 


ACUTE, p: 16,def. 7. 


‘Double pinnate, sp. 
plied to a compound leaf, 
having a common peti- 
ole, which produces twe 


partial ones, upon whick 
the leaflets are inserted, 


Acute Leaves, 


a brother.] A collection of 
stamens into a bundle; a 
term employed by Linneus, 
for those plants in which the 
stamens, instead of growing 
singly, combine into one or 


Block-house erected in 1180 near the Mohawk River. 


Block-honses are supplied with loop-holes for mus- 
ketry and with embrasures for cannon, and when 
of several stories, the upper ones are made to over- 
hang those below, and are furnished with machico- 
lations or loop-holes in the overhung floor, so that a 
perpendicular fire can be directed against the enemy | agG@REGA 
Pax 


wore parcels, or brother- 
hoods. 


TE. Aggregate flewers, in botany, are a, Scaly Bulb, t 8, Coated Bulb, 


such as are emposed of| Examples of bulbs are the onion, lily, tulfp, ét-. 
Turnips and beets have also been erroneously calle. 

florets united by means of| bulbs; but these not being formed of concentric 
layers are not bulbs but tubers, 


CALYX, p. 166, 


in close attack. When a block-house stands alone, 
it constitutes an independent fort, and is of great mf y 
advantage in mountainous countries; when it is 
formed in the interior of a field-work, it becomes a 
retrenchment or redoubt, Stockades are some- 
times called block-houses, 


vw 


the receptacle, or calyx. 


BOMB, p. 135, def. 2. , In general, it signifies th - 


lowest whorl of the flower 


Aggregate Flower, 


and when not green, It re 
ceives the name of perlanth 
or perigone, 


AIR-CELLS, p. 80. 


‘AMPLEXICAUL,-p.44. 


Vi 


ec, Calyx. ‘ 
CAPSULE, p. 178, def. 1. 


In botany, branches snd 
leaves are alternate, when 
they rise higher on opposite 
sides alternately, come out 
singly, and follow in gradaal 
order. 


Applied to leaves, corollz 
tal 

A Linnean genus of Lepidopterous insects, now the eam he 
type of a family (Bombycid@) including many gon- 
era of nocturnal and post moridian moths, he 
Bombyx Mori is a caterpillar well known by tho 
name of silk-zorm. It feeds on the leaves of the 
mulberry, and spins an oval cocoon of a close tis- Alternate Leaves. 
ba wit. oo, ane lag bean thd of a yellow color, 
and semetimes white. e silk-worm undergoes a 

variety of changes during the short period of its ANGIOSPERMOUS, p. 48 


CORDATE, p. 266. 


CONNATE, p. 250, def. ‘ 


life. én hatched, it appears as a black worm; As the pea, 
after it has finished its cocoon, it becomes a chrys- 

alis, and finally a perfect insect with four wings. bean, rose, sp- 
The annexed figures represent the worm, @, in its le, etc, 

last stage, the chrysalis, 0, and the cocoon, P% 


BOTANY, 
ACEROSE, p. 1%, def. 2. 


Cordate Leaf, Connate Leaves, ) 
CORMUS, p. 267, def. 2. 


7 


‘ COROL, or- COROLLA 
ACINACIFORY, p 18. 


p. 268, 


Binate Leaves. 


é A ess leaf has a beagle ae a 
= etiole, connecting two leaflets 6 crocus, etc. 
. ‘ f naire ieee bs rs the top; a species of digi- 
. Acorose Loaves (Yew), Acinaciform Leaf, | Filaments. ¢¢,Anthers, tate leaf, 


BOT 


BOTANY—Continued, 


; BOTANY—Continued, 
CRATERIFORM, p. 280. 


DIDYNAMIA, p. 331, 


LPR 
Y ee 


| Didynamia (Digi alis purpurea), 


Having the form of na 
crater; shaped like a gob- 
let, 


It is divided into 
two orders, gymno- 
spermia and angio- 


GCEENATE, or CRENATED, p. 252 spermia, - 


a 


. Doubly. Acutely. 


DECOMPOUND, p. 308, def. 2. 


Obinsel}., 


DIGCIA, p. 336. 

a The twenty-second 
class of plants in the 
artificial sys.em of 


Linneus, It com- 


as have male or sta- 


men-bearing flowers 


on one plant, and fe- 


Cuneate Leaf, male or pistil-bear- 


ing flowers on an- 


Decompound Leaf. 
: other, as willows, 


DECURRENT. p 33 


Divcla (Vallisneria spiralis). 


DELTOID. p. 815, def. 2. 


EMARGINATE, p. 887, def, 1. 
ENSIFORM, p. 899. 


Decurrent Lea 


DEHISCENT, p. 818. 


DENTATE, p. 818. Emargiaste Leal 


Enslform Leaf. 
EPIPHYTE, p. 408. 

Plants growing upon 
other vegetables, ad- 
hering to their bark, 
and rooting among the 
seanty soil that occu- 
pies their surface, as 


Dehiscent silicula, 


ete., but which do not, 
like the parasites, derive 
any nourishment from 
the plantsto which they 
attach themselves, Ma- 
hy orchidaceous plants 
Bre epiphytes and sub- 
sist chiefly upon air, 


EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS, p. 408, 


EROSE, p, 407. 


Djadelphia, 
Diadelphia is the name given by Linneus to his 
seventcenth class of planta It consists chiefly of 
leguminous genera, and it 1s customary to place in 
Kt all the papilionsceous plants which have united 
stamens, whether in one parcel or two, 


Hrose Leafs: 


prehends such genera | 


| 
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BOTANY—Continued. 


FEOND, p. 483. 


GLUME, p. 507. 


Galeated (Corolla of Aconitum variegatum), 
INFUNDIBULIFORM, p. 604 


Infendibulifom corolla (Stramonium), 


INTRAPETIOLAR, In botany, term applied when 


the pair of stipules at the 
base of a petiole unite by 
those margins which are 
next the petiole; and thus 
seem to form a single stipe 
ule between the petiole 
and the stem or branch.’ 
It is often confounded 
with interpetiolar, but is 
quite different in meaning. 


KIDNEY-SHAPED LEAF. A reniform leaf; ot 


AG 
. 


mosses, lichens, ferns] LABIATK, p. 64% 
2 hn 
ali 


‘Labiate Corolla, 
LEGUME, p. 657, def. 1) 


Legume of Udmuwi Pedi 


having the breadth greater 
than the length, and g 
wide sinus at the base, ag 
in ground ivy. 


BOT 


BOTANY—Continued, 


@ONANDRIA, p. 725 


'e 
a 


LYRATE, p. 688 


Lyrate Leaves, 


(iotendris (Epidendrun pallidifiorum). 
MONADELPHIA, p. 725. 


Tne name of the 16th 
class in Linneus’ sexual 
system, consisting of 
plants with hermaphro- 
dite flowers, in which ell 
the stamens are united 
below into one body or 
cylinder, through hich 
passes the pistil,as in the 
marsh and common mal- 
lows, 


MONILIFORM, p. 726. 


Like 9 necklace. Applied to 
the vessels of plants when they 
consist of 8 series of cells unit- 
vd like beads. and to.the réots 
of plants when they are formed 
of series of united ‘tuberosities, 


Moniliform Root. 


MONOPETALOCS, p. 727. 


Where several potals are 
united together so as to 
form a corolla, 


In dotany, a term applied 
to the calyx of a flower, when 
the sepals which compose it 
are united by their edges: 
the pink, ,convolvulus, ete., 
are examples, . 


Opposite leaves, 
those which come off 
in pairs, one opposite 
to the other, as in 
mintand sage. Oppo- 
site petals, those which- 
are opposite to the se- 
pals, as in barberry, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 
BOLANY—Continued, 


PALMATIPARTITE, p. 792, def, 1. 


A palmate leaf, in 
which the lobes are 
divided beyond the 
middle, and the pa- 
renchyma {s not inter- 
rupted, 


PALMATISECTED. [Pulmaie, and L, sectus.] A 


PANDURIFORM, p. 793, 


palmate leaf, tn which 
the lobes are divided 
down to the midrib, 
and the parenchyma 
is luterrupted, 


Literally, fiddlu-shaped ; 
apptied by botanists to the 
leaves of some plants that 
are oblong and contracted 
in the middle, 


PAPILIONACEOUS, p. 795. 


CSS 


Papilionaceous Corolla, 


PELTATE, p. 809, 


\ 


Peltate Leaf. 


PERICARP, p. 814, 


PEDICEL, p. 808, def, 1. 


@ a, Pedicels, 


In botany, having the 
shape of a target or round 
shield, with the style in- 
serted near the middle of 
the under surface; as, & 
peltate stigma; having thé 
petiole inserted into the 
under surface of the lamina, 
not far from the center}; as, 
a peltuie leaf. 


hes a, Capsule of Aristoloch!a. 4, ¢, Capsule of Poppy. g, 
a 


t-filbert. e¢, Strobilus of Pine, /, 9, 


pe-peach. 


In practice, the term is also applied to those seed- 
vessels whose sides are formed of the floral envel- 
opes or stamens in a state of adhesion to the carpel, 


as in the apple, gourd, etc. When the 


ericarp 


separates into distinct layers as in the plum, the 
external skin-is called the epicarp, the pulp or 
flesh the sarcocarp, and the stone the endocarp. 


BOT 


| ee] 


BOTANY—Continued, 


Terfuliate Leaf, 
PETAL, p, 819. 


Petal Dianthus or Pink, 
PINNATE, p. 828. 


Tinnate Lent. 
PISTIL, p. 829, 
c 


A perfoliate leaf is one that 
has the base entirely surround 
ing the stem transversely, so! — 
that it appears as if the stem) 
ran through it; as in Bupleue! 
rum rotundifolium, 


PETIOLE, p. 82 - 


The central organ of n female 
phanerogamous flower which 
contdins the ovules, and in cone 
nection with which they bee 
come impregnated, and are mas 
tured into perfect seeds. It ale 
ways consists of an ovary a, in 
which is either one or more 
ovules, and a stigmac, whick 
receives the pollen from the 
‘anther, and often also of a style 
6, which stands upon the ovary, 
and supports the stigma, 


The conical body which 
forms one extremity of the 
embryo, and which when 
germination takes pluee, 
becomes the descending 
axis or rout of the plant 


Germination of a Dicotyledonous Seed, 


¢, Envelope of the Seed. 
@, Stem, 


ofthe Embryo. 


7, Radicle 


REFLECTED PETALS. 


Refiected peta2, owe 
that is curved haen« 
wards.—Lejiected estas 
men, one that is bent 
outwards, 


Reflected Petals (Tiger LI'5), 


REPAND, vp. 957. 


Repand Leaf, 


y 


A leaf having s margin und 
- @ulated and unequally dilst. 
ed; asin Inula dysenterica. 


RUNCINATE, p. 
971, 


Runcinsté Leaf, 


Rhizoma (Convallaria polygunatum), 
BACITTATR, p. 976. 


Sagpittate Leaf 


SEPTIFRAGAL, p. 100% 


es 


Boeptifragal debtseence (Capsule of 
a, Axia, 4 ¢, Car- 


Anbogany), 
pela. 33, Seedy 


Applied to the leaf, stipula, 


or anther. 


SEPAL, p. 1008 
iy 


28 8, Sepals, 


SEPTICIDAL, p. 1003. 


Bopticidal duhisconoo, 


SEPTUM, p. 1009, def. 1. 
se 


BER?ATE, p. 1010, 


Serrated Leaf, 


BILIQUA, p. 1051, 


Soula, 


SOL, p. 1055, 


} 


Leaf of Trichopterte exceleg with Sorh 


a, Spathe, and 3, Spadix of Arum macnlatum. 
SPATIIA, or SPATHE, p. 1059, 


Spathe, Flower of Cocon Palm. 
STAMEN, p. 1075, def. 3. 


STIGMA, p. 1085, def. 3. 


Section of Flower; s, Stigma, 
STIPULA, p. 1086. 


V 


Leaf with Stipulas, ss. 
TESTICULATHE, p. 1140. 


Testloulate Root (Orchid morio). 
| 


BUOY, p. 156. 


BOT PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS ¥OR CAN 
BOTANY—Continued. ' BOTANY—Continued. BOTTLE, p. 139, def. 1. ; 
RIMIZOMA, p. 953. SPADIX, p. 1053, The Orien- 
2 tal nationsuse, 
skins or Jeath- 
er for the con- 


weyance of 
liquors; and 
of this kind 
are thebottles 
} mentioned in 
Scriptures, 
“Put new 
wineinto new 
Lotiles.” In, 
Europe end) 
America.glass! 
is used for; 
liquors of all 
kinds; and 
farmers sé) 


: as small cags or 

It is seen in the greatest ‘ hollow ves-' 
he t 

perfection in the palms and Bottle (Oriental Water Carrier), aie work 


arums, and is supposed to 
perform the office of the ordi- 
nary floral envelopes, It is 
also applied to tho calyx of 
some flowers that have no 
spadix; as the narcissus, cro- 
cus, iris, ete. 


called bottles. The small kinds of glass bottles are’ 
ealled vials or phials. 

BUSKIN, p. 158, def. 1. 

BUST, p. 158, def. 1. 


Tho stamens and pistils 
constitute the sexual or re- 
productive organs of plants, 
Generally they both exist 
in the same flower, which 
is thus said to bo hermaph- 
rodite or perfect, 


The Italians use the 
word for the trunk of 
tho body from the neck 
to the hips. 


STELLATE, p. 1082, def. 2, 


G. 


CADUCEUS, p. 163. 
Stellate Leaves, ony 


STYLE, p. 1098, def. 11. 
t 


aoe 


i 
a, Ovary. 4, Style, c¢, Stigma, 


STROBILE, p. 1095. 


ue 


Field Ploce. 
CANOE, p. 169. 


Section of Stroblle, 


A close empty cask, or a block 
of wood, or ¢ork, fastened by a 
rope to an anchor. and floating 
on the water, to show whore the 
anchor is situated, 


SS ee ee re 


~ 
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CAP ~ WEBSTERS DICTIONARY. 
CAP-A-PIE, p. 171 CARPENTRY—Continued. 


4 5 


Lh} 


Caparisuned ancient War-horee, 


Completely accoutered or armed for the field, as a 
horse; a term used in heraldry. 


CARPENTRY. 


SRIDGING JOISTS, In arch., joists which are 
sustained by trans- 
verse beams below, 
called dinding- 
jotsts ; also those 
joists which are 
) nailed or fixed to 
J the flooring boards. 
In the figure, @ ig 
the flooring ; b, the 

rder; c¢ ¢, the 
ridging-joists; 
d d, the ceiling- 
joists; and 6 6, the 
Straps. ° 


4. Common Dove-tailing. 2%. Lap Dove-talling. 
KSING-POST, p, 640. 


King-post Roof. a, The King-post. : 
When two side posts, one at each side of the center, 
tro used to support the roof, instead of one in the 
sentre, they are called queen-posts, 


| ; 


DOWEL, p. 363 


Doweling. he 


MORTISE, p. 781. 


The sides of the mor- 
tise are four planes gen- 
ae at right angles to 
each other, and to the 
surface where the cavi- 
a is made. The juno- 
tion of two pieces in 
this manner is termed 
& mortise joint. The 
word is sometimes 
written mortice, or 
mortice and tenon. 


Mortise Joint. @ a, Mortise, 
6, Tenon, 


PLANE, p. 882, def. 4 


Jack-Plane. 


There are various sorts of planes; as, the jack- 
plane, used for taking off the roughest and most 
prominent parts of the stuff; the trying-plane, 
which is used after the jack-plane; the plane, 
used when a piece of stuff is to be planed very 
straight; the joiner, still longer than the former, 
which is aaa for obtaining ver, ee edges ; 
the smoothing-plane and block-p , chiefl used 
for cleaning off finished work, and giving the ut- 
most degree of smoothness to the surface of the 
wood; the compass-plane, which is similar to the 
smoothing-plane, but has its under surface convex, 
its use being to form a concave cylindrical surface. 
The foregoing are technically called bench-planes. 
There is also a species of planes called rebate-planes. 


PLANTED. In joinery, a projecting member 


wrought on a separate piece 


of stuff, and afterwards fixed 
Panel with Planted Moldings, 


in its place, is said to be 
REBATE, p. 916, def. 2. 


planted : as, a planted mold- 
ing. 


In joinery, 8 
joint formed by 
making rebates 
or longitudinal 
recesses in the 
eppesite edges 
of the boards to 
be joined. 


SCARF, p. 986, 


Various modes of Scarfing. ¢ 
TEUSS, p, 1180, def, 5. 


Truss (Fig. 9), 


It is eo named becanse ft is trweeed or tied togethe 
The simplest exemplar of a truss is the principal o 
main couple of a roof, in which a a, the tie-beamj 
is suspended in the middle by the king-pvst, b, td 
the apex of the angle formed by the meeting of tha 
rafters, oc, The feet of the rafters being tied to- 
gether by the beam a, and being thus incapable of 
lelding in the direction of their length, their apex 
omes @ fixed point, to which the beam @_ig 
Lani os tied Hee he prevent 7 sagging, and to 

prevent the rafters from there are inserte: 
the struts, d d. i = 


eT 


CARRONADE, p. 177. 


weer 
A 
al 


Mi 


Oo 
TN 
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CASHEW-NUT, p. 178. 
It has two shells, an ontex 


and an inner, and between 
these there is a thick inflam: 
mable oil which is very caus+ 
tic, and bas been applied as a 
cure for ringworm, cancerous 
ulcers, and corns, The kernel] 
abounds with # sweet, milky, 
juice, and forms an ingredient 
in puddings, &c. 


CATAPULT, p. 181. 


t\ 


CATEEPILLAR, p. 182, 


Ait 
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SENOTAPH. p. 156. COATS OF ARMS COATS OF ARMS—Continued. | 
u OF PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL COUNTRIES. COLOMBIA, 
COATS OF ARMS, p. 218 (under Coat) def. & 


AUSTRIA. 


FRANCE. 


Cenotaph of Burns, Banks of Doon. 


SEPHALOPOD, p. 187. 

The fossil cephalopoda are mul- 
titudinous. They are supposed 
by latiadlaees to a pies pow- 
erful instruments in former ages 
of the world, for keeping down BRAZIL, 
the other tribes of testaceans, 
crustaceans, and even fishes, 


A cup or bowl; 
usually & communion 


oup. 


CHAIN-SHOT, p. 
189, 


CHILI 


Chevaux-de-frise, TRANSLATION OF MOTTOS. 


Toni soit qui mal y pense—Shame to him who 
evil thinks. Said to be the expression employed 
by the nobleman, on tendering to the Countess of 
Salisbury her garter, picked up by him, and which 
had accidentally unloosed. The origin of the Order 
of the Garter. 
Dieu et mon droit—God and my right. ’ 


CHRYSALIS, p. 203. 


GREECE, 
Chrysalis and Cocoon of Silkworm, 


CLEPSYDRA, p. 212, def. 1. 


There were many kinas 
of clepsydrea or water- 
clocks among the ancients, 
but they all had this in 
common, that the water 
ran generally through an 
orifice or narrow passage 
from one vessel into an- 
\ other in the manner of a 

sand-glass; and in tho 
lower was a piece of cork 
or light wood, which, as 
the vessel filled, rose up by 
degrees and showed the 
hour.) 


y. 


ee Mmmm 
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COATS OF ARMS—Continued. | COATS OF ARMS—Continued. COATS OF ARMS—Continued, 
GDATEMALA MONTE VIDEO, NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
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MOTTO. 

The motto of King Oscar is, “The people's wel 
fare is my highest law.” That of his father, 
Charles John (Bernadotte), was, ‘ The people's love 
is mv reward,”. 


PERU. 


TRANSLATION OF MOTTO, 


WRANSLATION OF, MOTTO, Je maintiendrait—I will maintain, 
Dieuxyma*patrie et_monépéee=Godymyreoun- 
yvand my sword. NEW GRENADA, 


TRELAND=(Before the union.) 


TRANSLATION OF MUTTO. 
Libertad y orden—Liborty and order. 


NICARAGUA. 
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COATS OF ARMS—Continued. COATS OF ARMS—Continued. COATS OF ARMS—Continued, 
ROME—{Present Pope). SCOTLAND—(Before the Union). MAINE, U.8. Morro: Dirigo—l direct, or. T enida, 


(ih va 


“au 


pas 
SFOS ELS RE 


SPAIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. 8. 


RUSSIA... 


. — VERMONT, U.8. Morro: Freedom and Unity. 
> an OF, @_ 2 ‘4 
§T. BALVADOR.) ew Zr \ i 


MASSACHUSETTS, U. 8. Morro: Ense pet 
seeks peace under liberty. 


BAXONY. 


TEANSLATION OF MOTTO, 
£ pluribus unuim—Out of many, one. 


it de 
cidam sub libertate quietem—By the sword shy 


COA WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. COA 


~~ GOATS OF ARMS—Continued. 5 COATS OF ARMS—Continued, COATS OF ARMS—Continued. 


GHODE.ISLAND, U.8.- Morro: Hope, YPENNSYLVANIA, U. 8. NORTH CAROLINA, U.S. 


CONNECTICUT,&U. 8.” Morro: Qut transtulit 
eustinet—lIo who translated sustains; or, Ile who 
transplanted still sustains. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, U.S. Morro: Artmts opibus 
que parati—Ever ready with our lives and property) 


MARYLAND, U.8. Morro: Crescite et multipli- — 
camini—A biblical injunciion, signifying, Grow, or —— = 

increase, and multiply. GEORGIA, U. 8. Morro: Wisdom, justice ant 
moderation. 


VIRGINIA, U.S. Morro: Sic semper tyrannis— 


Thus be it ever with tyrants, FLORIDA, U.8. Morro: In God {s our trust 


Roni § ics 


= ie 
4) 
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“COATS OF ARMS—Continued, COATS OF ARMS—Continued, COATS OF ARMS—Continued. 


ARKANSAS, U.S. Morro: Regnant populi—The | MICHIGAN, U.8. Morro: Twedor li querte pe 
ALABAMA, U. 8: people reign, or govern; or, Guan by the} ninsulam ‘amanam cirowmepice—lf you seek £ 
: people, beautiful peninsula, look around you. 


an tlk A 


ze 


Salus popult eu rema, 
ty.of tho people be thé 


MISSOURI, U.8. Morro: 
lew esto—Let the prosperi 
supreme law. 
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COATS OF ARMS—Continued, COMET, p. 293, 


COATS OF ARMS—Continued. | 
[OWA, T.S Morro: Our libertics we prize, and | UTAH, 


In popular language, 
our rights wo will maintun. pop guage, 


comets are tailed, bearded, 
or harry, but these terms 
are taken from the appear- 
ance of the light which at- 
tends them, which, in differ- 
ent positions with respect to 
the sin, exhibits the forin of 
tail or train, a beard, or a 
border of hair, 


FEO. 2 
cs 


es SS 


SS 
‘oa x 
a Wigs = 


MINNESOTA, U S. Morro: Letoile du Nord—The 
Star of the North. 


i 4) 


iy 
: The seat in which the priest or confessor sits ta 


hear confessions, and the place in which the penl- 
tent kneels to make confession ; a confession-chair. 


CONVEX, p. 268, 

A&8, & conves mirror or Jens; 
convexity and concavity are of 
particular importance in catop- 
trics and dioptrics, as applied ta 
mirrors and lenses, 

Convex or Plano-convex Lens, 


CONVEXO-CONCAYVE, p. 263. 


As, & conveto-concave lens, in 
which the two surfaces meet if 
produced, the convexity exceed- 
ing the concavity. It is other- 
Wise called a meniscus, and ig 
chiefly used for spectacles. Itmay 
be regarded as a convex lens, 


The different 


pleces of armor | Convexo-concaye Lens. 
covering tho 


CONVEXO-CONVEX, p. 263. 
body were also 


collectively As a lens, otherwise termed 
called a coat of a, doubdle-convew lens, 
mail, 
Grecian Coats of Mail, Convoxo-cunvex Lens, 
JREGON, U. 8. Morro: Alie volat proprite-I | corogsus, p. 226. CORONA. A crown or cirelet suspended from the 


fly with my own wing. 


roof or vyault- 
i ing of churches; 
to hold tapers 
lighted on sol- 
emn occasions, 
Sometimes they 
are formed of 
double and 
triple circlets, 
arranged « pyra* 
taidically. 


Colossus of Rhodes, 


cae PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR Du 


JOBIUM, [Lat.] Leathern body-armor, formed of! D DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET, 
.* e = e e 
overlapping leaves or DAGGER, p. 297, def. 1. h Ll J 


scales, worn by tho 
Roman soldiers and 
other nations of an- 
tiquity. In England 
it continued in use till 
the reign of Edward 
I, the scales being 
sometimes tinted of 


different colors, 


DAGGES, [Sec Daa.] 


Of the Pritie of Wales, Of » Duke, 


CRAB, p. 275, def. 1. hiolornamentalvouts 
: They have usually 
ten fect, two of which 
are furnished with 
claws; two eyes, pe- 
dunculated, elongated, 
# andmovable, To this 
genus belong the lob- 


ster, the shrimp, etc. 


ting of the edges of gar- 
ments, introduced about 
1846. 


Dagges, from the Harlelan MS, 
‘DALMATICA. or DALMATIC. A long white 
gown with sleeves, 
worn over the alb and 
stole by deacons in 
the Roman Catholic 
church, It was iml- 
tated from a dress 
CUIRASS, -p. 290. originally worn in 
Dalmatia. A similar 


robe was worn by 
kings in the middle 
ages at coronations, 
and other solemnities, 


It was originally DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 


made of leather or of 


quilted linen, a b Cc d 


. DISTAFF, p. 852, def, 1. 
i € : 


CRUCIBLES, p. 287, def. 1. e { 4 


Crucibles are 


made of various 
materials, as earth- > 
enware, black lead, | g@Ziy7 
. platina,ete, Glass- ; : 
inakers’“erucibles pax? ; 
i are usually made | Bie: 


of Stourbridge 
clay. Platina crucibles are principally employed for | 
chemical uses. 


Splialeg with the Distaff, 


‘WEBSTER'S. 


DICTIONARY. 


FIL 


A dial may 


vertical, or in- 
clining. Before 
the invention 
of clocks and 
‘watches, dials 
were generally 
“to be seen in 
. anost places of 
© public resort, 
as churches, 
crossways, 
markets, etc. 
Since that 
time, they 
have gradually 
fullen into dis- 


= — 
The diving-bell is now generally-made of east iron, 
in the form of an oblong chest (@) open at the bot- 
tom, It has several strong convex lenses set in the 
upper side or roof of the bell, to admit light to the 
persons within. It is suspended by chains from 
two lighters, and can be raised or lowered at pleas- 
ure upon sisnals being given by the persons within, 
who are supplied with fresh air injected into a 
flexible pipe by means of forcing pumps (6) placed 
in the lighters, while the heated air escapes by a 
cock in the upper part of the bell, ; 


MONJON. p, 861. 


Donjon-keep, Castle Headinghan, Eig. 


its lower part was commonly used as a prison, It 
‘Was sometimes called the donjon-keep, or tower. 
[See DuncGron,] 


»/)UMB-BELLS, p. 872. 


Weights swung in thé 
hands for exercise. 


aH 


be horizontal, | EASEL, p. 377. 


Vn amen fh it 


Ez 


Painting at an Easel, 


Priest wearing an Ephod. 


F, 


FALDSTOOL, p. 434. 

. ‘ A kind of stool 
placed at the 
south side of the 
altar,at whichthe 
kings of England 
kneel attheircor- 
onation; also, a 
folding stool or 
desk, provided 
with a cushion, 
for a person to 
‘kneel on during 
the performance 
of certain acts of 


desk, at 
which, in cathe- 
drals, churches, 


etc,, the litany is 
: enjoined to be 
sung or said. It is sometimes called a Litany stool, 


FARTHINGALE, p. 439. 


| £4 


| 


'FANDANGO. p. 437. _ 


Universally 
practised in 
Spain, and sup<- 
posed to be of. 


Dancing the Fandango, 
FASCES, p. 439 


Lictor with Fasces, 


- 


FENESTELLA. [L.] 
I == In Roman 
 _ Catholié 
churches, 


the niche on 
the south 
side of an al! 


tar, contain: 


ing the pis 
4 


Mi N 
cina, and 


dence, 


Fenestella with Piscina, 


FILLIBEG, or PHILLIBEG, p. 452, 


“A dress reaching 
only to the knees, 
worn in the High- 
lands of Scotland 
instead of breeches: 
8 kilt 


Ps 
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FISHES—ICHTHYOLOGY—SEA ANIMALS. 


ANABAS, Tho name given by Cuvier to o genus 
of acanthopterygious 
bony fishes, remark- 
able for the power 
possessed by thespe- 
i cles of living for 
sometime out of wa- 
ter, and making their 
way on land for con- 
siderable distances, 


Angler (Lephius piscatorius). 


BELLOWS-FISH, p.114. 


It is a very remarkable looking fish, not uncommon 
im the Mediterranean, but rare in jhe British seas. 


CHIMZERIDZ. 


Chimera nonstrosa. 


A family of cartilaginous fishes, distinguished fron 
the other families of the cartilaginous order by the 
head being furnished with appendages, and the tail 
terminating in a point. 


COD-FISH, p. 220. 


Cod (Morrhua vulgaris). 


CRAMP-FISH, p. 280. 


Cramp-fish (Torpedo vulgaris), 


CRAW-FISH, or CRAY-FISIH, p. 280, 


FISHES—Continued. 
CUTTLE-FISH, p. 295. 


They have gmall 
arms with serrated 
cups, by which they 
lay fast hold of any 
thing. They have also 
two tentacula longer 
than the arms; the 
mouth is in the center 
of the arms, and is 
horny, and hooked 
like the bill of a hawk. 
They feed on sprats, 
lobsters, and other 
shell-fish. 


DACTYLOPTERTS. 


A genus of fishes, of the order Acanthopterygii. 
It contains but two species; the flying gurnard, or 
flying fish, and the D. orientale of Cuvier. 


DIODON, p. 836. 

Like the other 
fish of the same 
family, they 
have the power 
of inflating the 
belly, which 
then gives 
them the ap- 

earance of the 

wistly husk of 
a chestnut ; 
hence, the 
French call 
them orbes épineur. In this country they are trivi- 
ally called sea-hedgehogs. 


Diodpn Hyetrix. 


‘DOLPHIN, p. 360, def. 1. 


Common Dolphin (Delphinus Delphis). 


Comprehending, according to some naturalists, the 
dolphin proper, the sword-fish, the porpoise, the 
grampus, etc. But the fish to which seamen give 
this name is the Coryphena hippuris ot Linnzus. 


DOBREE, or DORY. p. 861. 


It is an acanthop- 
terygious fish, occa- 
‘sionally found in the 
. seasof Great Britain, 

7 and is esteemed very 
good eating, 


-——— 


FISHES—Continued, 
DUGONG, p. 872. 


ESOX, 


=_—- “ae 
Pike (Esox lucius). 


The pike; a genus of abdominal fishes, of which 
there are several species: as, the common pike, the 
fox-pike, the gar-fish, etc. ; 


{ EXOCCGTOUS. The fiying-fish; 2 genus of fishes be- 


longing to the or- 
der of abdomi- 
nales, The body 
is whitish, and 
the belly is angu- 
lar. The pecte- 
ral fins are the 
. instruments of 
flight, and ac; 
cordingly 
very e, It 
can raise itself 
from the water 
and fly in the air 
to a considerable distance, which it does to escape 
from the attacks-of other fishes. It is most common 
between the tropics. There are two species. 


FISTULARIA. 


Common Flying-fish (Exoce@tus volitans). 


Fistularia tabacaria. 


Tobacco-pipe fish; a genus of acanthopterygious 
fishes, characterized by 2 long fistula or tube in thé 
forepart of the cranium, at the extremity of which 
is the mouth. 


FLYING-FISH, p. 466. 


3 Oriental Flying-fish. 
GAR-FISH, p. 494. 


Gar-fish (Esox belone). 


This fish is known under the name of sea-needle, 

and makes its appearance on the English coast in 

summer, a short time previous to the arrival of the 

mackerel. 
GLOBE-FISH, p. 506. 

‘ A singular look- 

ing fish of the or- 
der Plectognathi, 
7 remarkable forpos- 

pe the power 
of suddenly assum- 
ing a globular form 
by swallowing air, 
which passing into 
arn = first 
stomach, blows wu) 
the whole gt: 
like a balloon. 


ris £18 WEBSTERS DIOTIONARY. a 
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FISHES—Continued, FISHES—Continued. FISHES—Continued, 
BEAMPUS, p. 516. MULLET, p. 736, def. 1. 


wv 


~~ 


Plain red Mullet (Mullus Larbatus), 


‘i PORPOISE, p. 847. 
(Grampus (Delphinus grampus), 


FURNARD, p. 526. 


Porpolse (Phocwna couimuuir). 


RAY, p. 912. 


Recognized by the 
horizontally flattened 
body, which resembles 
a disk, from its union 
with tho extremely 


Gymnotus electrics, 


HALIBUT, p. 530. , 


torals, which are joined 
to each other before or 
tothesnout, andwhich 
extend behind the two 
sides of the abdomen, 
as far as the base of 
the ventrals, resem- 
bling the rays of a 
fan. 


Halibut, or Holibut-fish, 


GETEROCERCAT, p. 550. 


A term applied to all the pa- 
lseozoic fishes, in which the ver- 
tebral coiumn runs to a point 
above the tail, which is placed 
below like a triangular cudder ; 
a structure still seen in the 
sharks and sturgeons, 


‘Btarry Ray (Rala radiata). 
RORQUAL, p. 963. 


, Tail of a Shark. 
 BIPPOCANP, p. 553, 


A genus of pipe-fishes of sin- 
gular construction and peculiar 
habits; the upper parts have 
some resemblance to the head 
and neck of a horse in minia- 
ture, which has suggested the 
English name sea-horse. When 
swimming they maintain a 
vertical position. 


Great Northern Rorqual (Rorqualls Borealts). 
RUDD, p. 968. 


ey 


anil! 


HOMOCERCAL. [Gr. Sy0s, and xepxos, the tail of o 

: beast.] A term applied to 
those fishes which have tails 
with rays tegularly divérging 
from the back-bone, as ia the 
herring and trout, ~ 


Rudd (Cyprinus erythrophthalmus). 
SEA-ANEMONE, p. 995 


MACKEREL, p. 684. 
Sea Anomono (Actinia viridis), 


The power of reproduction of these animals is 
searcely inferior to that of the Hydra@; parts that 
have been amputated shoot out again, and the ani- 
mal may be multiplied by division. Many of the 
Species are’ used as food in tropical countries, 


broad and fleshy pec- | 


SAW-FISH, p. 983. 


Saw-Fish (Pristls cirratus). 


SEA-ELEPHANT, p. 995. 


Sea Elephant (Macrorhinus proboscideus). 


This animal becomes so fat, that when crawling; 
the whole body trembles as if it were a bag of jelly. 
The tongue is reckoned savory food; the skin ig 
used extensively for carriage and horse harness 
The oil yielded by this animal is clear, inodorous, 
and not liable to become rancid ; one individual 
produces so much as from 1400 to 1500 Ibs. It ig 
employed chiefly in the manufacture of cloth,, 


SEA-FOX, p. 995. 


Fox Shark (Squalus van 
SEA-LION, p. 995. 


Sea-Lion of Forster (Phoca jubata). 


It has o thick skin, and reddish yellow, or dark 
brown hair, and a mane on the neck of the male 
reaching to the shoulders, 


SEA-SERPENT, p. 996. 


Se 
Sea-Serpent (Hydrus Stokesii), 


These animals frequent the seas of warm latitudes. 
They are found off the coast of Africa, and are very 
plentiful in the Mindoro and Sooloo seas. Some 
are exceedingly venomous, others innocuous. The 
Hydrus Stokesti, here depicted, inhabits the Ause 
tralian seas. and is as thick as 2 man’s thigh. 


FIs 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


FISHES—Continued. 
BEAL, p. 996. 


= Nes 
Maeu- 


Marbled Seal (Phoea discolor). 
(These animals are amphibions, most of them in- 
habiting the sea eoasts, particularly in the higher 
latitudes. They have six or four inclsors above, 


four or two below. Their hind fect aro placed at 
the extremity of the body,in tho same direction 
with it, and serve tho purposo of a caudal fin; the 
fore fect are also adapted for swimming, and fur- 
nished with five claws; the external cars are elther 
very amall or wanting. Tho head of a seal bears a 
rescinblance to that of a dog. whose intelligence 
and soft expressive look it also possesses, It is 
easily tamed, and soon becomes attached to its 
keeper, or thoso who feed it. The seal not only 
furnishes food for the !squimaux table, oil for his 
lamp, and clothing for his person; but even the 
bones and skin supply materials for his boats and 
his summer tents. Seals are principally hunted for 
their oil and skins, The skin, when tanned, is ex- 
tensiyely employed in the making of shoes, and 
when dressed with the hair on, serves for the cov- 
ering of trunks, ete, 


BILARK, p. 1018, def. 


White Shark (Carcharias vulgaris), 


They are the most formidable and voracious of all 
fishes, pursue other marine animals, and seem to 
care little whether their prey be living or dead. 
They often follow vessels for the sake of picking up 
any offal which may be thrown overboard, and man 
himse!f often becomes a victim to their rapacity. 


The bammer-headed sharks are very voracious, and 


often attack man, 
SMELT, p. 1044. 


—eS 
Smelt (Osmerus eperlanus). 


BOLE, p. 1051, def. 4. 


£2 


Sole (Pleuronectes solea), 


SPATANGUS, 


STEMMATOPTS. 
Na « 


FISHES—Continued, 


SILURIDANS, p. 1982. 


Sly Silurus (Silurus glanis\, 


SKATE, p. 1087. 


Gray Skate (Raia batis). 


p. 1059. 


A genus of Echini- 
dx, or sea-urchins. 
The species are nume- 
rous. They are gene- 
rally of an oval or cor- 
date form, with very 


slender spines. 


Violet Spatangus (S, purpureus), One 


half shown with its spines removed. 


STAR-FISH, p. 1077. 


[Gr. orexpa, a crown, or gar- 
land, and ow, 
the eye.] Cu- 
vier's name 
for a genns of 
_ seals, Such 

is the hooded 
seal (Phoca 
ertatata, 
Gmelin) from 
the Arctic 
ocean. It is 
seven or eight 
feet long, and 
has a piece of 
loose inflata- 
ble skin on 
the head. This piece of skin is drawn over the 
eyes when the animal is menaced, at which time 
the nostrils are inflated like bladders, 


Hooded Seal (Phoca cristata). 


STURGEON, p. 1097. 


{ 
WEES) & | 
ay oy 
q ; Oe 
Cy cet a 
oe, 
Star-fish, 1, Asterias cylindrica, 2% Asterias pulchella. 

—— ee atte Cs Bes | 


| 


FISHES—Continued, 


SUN-FISH, p. 1103 


While swimming 
it turns upon itself 
like a wheel. It 
grows toa largo size, 
often attaining a di- 
ameter of four feet, 
‘and sometimes even 
that of twelve feet. 


Short Sun-fish (Orthagorlscus mola). 


SWORD-FISH, p. 1120. 


word-fish (Xiphias gladius), 

The sword-fish is said to gttack the Whale with its 
beak, and it sometimes perforates the planks of 
ships with the same powerful weapon, The young 
fish is said to be excellent eating. 


THORN-BACK, p. 1148. 


TORPEDO, p. 1161, def. 1, 


Thorn-back (Raia clavata). Sa 
Epotted Torpedo (T, narke), 


TOXOTES. A genus of Acanthopterveions fishes, 


The only spe< 
cles establish- 


ed, 7. jaculas 
tor, is remark- 
able for havin 

the power o 
Bpouting out 
drops of water 
on insects 
which alight or 
feed or the 
> aquatic plants, 
thereby causing them to fall into the water and be- 
come its prey. It shoots the drops sometimes 
three or four feet high, and seldom misses its aim, 


Archer-fish (Toxotes jaculator). 


TRICHIURUS. [Gr. Opré, hair, and ovea,a tail] A 


genus of Acan- 
thoptery cious 
fishes, belong- 
ing to the fame 
ily Tenioides, 
Cuv. They are 
=< called in En- 
== glish hair-tails, 
A from the elon- 
fs gated hair-like 
filament that 
terminates the 
tail. They re- 
semble beauti- 
ful silver rib- 
bons. Z. lepturus, or silvery hair-tail, has been 
found on the British coast. 


Silvery Hair-tail (Trichlurus lepturus). 


TUNNY, p. 1183. 


Tunny (Thynoua vulgaris), 


Sidley > a ees 


“WEBSTER'’S' 
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FISHES—Continued. FISHES—Continued. 
{URBOT, p. 1183. PAGURIANS. A tribe of macrurous decapod 
ole oa crustaceans, of 


Greeuland Whale (Balena mysticetus). 


y 


es = 


Spermaéet! Whale (Physeter piarsoapliatan), 
WOLF-FISU, p. 1279; 


‘Wolf-fish (Anarrhi has lupus). 


Shell-fish. 
sCHINUS, p. 878, def. 2. 


Sea-Urchin (Kehiinus), 
@AOCTILUS, p. 745. 


which the genus 
oct aoe. or hermit 
\.. crabs, is the type. 
\ Most of the species 
of this family in- 
habit, parasitically, 
yy _ the deserted shells 
of univalves. 


Pagurian (Cenobita Diogenes). 
PEARL-OYSTER, p. 807. 
The penrl-oyster is fished in 
various parts of the world, par- 
ticularly on the west coast of 
Ceylon, the Persian Gulf. at 
the Sooloo islands off the coast 
of Algiers, Pearl islands in the 
West Indies, and in the Bay of 
Panama. Pearls have some- 
times been found on the Scotch 
coast, and in various other 
~ places. In the pearl-fishing, 
tho shells are collected by divers, who have gen- 
erally to descend from, eight to twelve fathoms 
before they can reach the shells, 


Polythalamous Shell. 
SPIRULID 4, p. 1065.: 


Some of the spe- 
cies of spirula in- 
habit tropical seas, 

here they float 
: (on the surface of 
y YI the ocean; others 

he only found fos- 
sil. 


ai <4 
1, Spirals Australis, 2. The shell chown separately. 
STROMBOS, p. 1095. 


Winged Strombus (S. tricornis)- 
.TRUMPHET-SHELL, p. 1179. 


Found on the coasts of the 
West Indies, of Asia, and of 
the South Sea Islands. It is 
used by the natives of the 
last named localities as a 
trumpet, to call warriors and 
herds of cattle together. It 
is said to answer the purpose 
tolerably well, producing a 
very sonorous blast. 


Trumipet-shell (Triton variegatus). ; 
—————————+ + 
FOIL, p. 466. 
=e 


A blunt sword, or 
one that has a but- 
ton at the end, cov- 
ered with leather; 
used in fencing. 


In Catholl. 
churches used 
also for Roly 
water. 


+ 


~— ~ 
——- A 


Font, Colebrook, England, 
FOUNTAIN, p. 477, 


-A piece of stuff 
plaited and puck3 
ered, on & gown ot 
petticoat ; a flounce : 
the plaited border o| 
& petticoat or gow 


: GEOLOGY. 
AMMONITE, Pp, 43. 
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CEPHALASPIS. A genus of fishes now found only in| ered with acoat of mail formed of polygonal os-| ANGLE, p. 48. 
8 fossil state| seous plates united by sutures. It was found in 


in the old red 
sandstone. 
The head ‘is 
vorylarge,and 


(Nee. 

a large buck- 

ler, which is 

p rolonged 
ehi 


nd_ into 

Cephalaspis Lyellil. two points. 
DINORNIS, or DEINORNIS, [Gr. detvos, terrible, 
and opus, bird. 


A genus of ex- 
tinct birds, of & 
gigantic size, 
which formerly 
inhabited New 
Zealand, The 


* species (of which 


five have been re- 
cognized) resein- 
bled in some re- 
spects the ostrich, 
but were of a 
much larger size. 
The largest must 
have stood at 
least ten feet and 
a half in hight, 
and probably 
more; several of 
its bones are at 
least twice the 
size of those of 
the ostrich; but 
the body seems 
: to have been 
more -bulky in proportion, and the tarsus was 
shorter and stouter, in order to sustain its weight. 
By the natives of New Zealand they are called moa. 


DINOTHERIUM, p. 835. 


Dinornis restored. 


The remains have 
been found *most 
abundantly at Ep- 
nlesheim in Hesse 


arinstadt, but 
fragments occur 
also in’ several 


parts of France, 
Bavaria, and Aus- 
tria. The largest 
species _ hitherto 
disc@vered (D. gé- 
gantewn) is calcu- 
lated to have at- 
tained the length of eighteen feet. It had a pro- 
boscis and two tusks placed at the anterior extrem- 
ity of the lower jaw, and curved downwards some- 
what after the manner of those in the upper jaw of 
the walrus. It seems to have been destined to live 
in water, its tusks having been used as instruments 
for raking and grubbing up large aquatic vegetables 
from the bottom. 


ENCRINITE. p. 394, 


A genus (Encrinus) of petrified cri- 
noidcans, known by the name of stone- 
lies, or lily-shaped animals, and sup- 
posed to have been ainong the earliest 
inhabitants of the deep. The animal 
possessed a column formed of numerous 
round depressed joints, adhering by a 
Tadiating grooved surface, and becoming 
pentangular near tho pelvis, which is 
composed of five pieces, giving a Jateral 
insertion to tho first series of costal 
plates, to which the second series and 
scapulw@ succeed, whence the tentacu- 
lated arms or fingers proceed, formed by 
double sories of joints. Thé petrified 
bones of encrinites compose vast strata of entrochal 
marble, The term encrinites is frequently applied 
to the crinoides genorally, both recent and fossil. 


BLYPTODON, p. 508. 


Dinotherium restored. 


Glyptodon (Glyptodon clavipes), © 
This animal belonged to the order Edentata, and 


was closcly allied to the armadillas, It was cov- 


is formed of 


South America, in the United Provinces of Bio-de- 
la-Plata. 


MYLODON, p. 740. 


ACUTE ANGLE. ». 16, 
89 


If the parallels A B,- 
CD. be cut by the line 
% F, the angles AG H, 
GHD as also the angles 
BHG., and G HO, are 
called aiternute angles. » 


ALTERNATE ANGLES p. 


ey, 
Na 


a esta 


cae 


ry 


he eed 


Skeleton of Mylodon, CONIO SECTIONS, Pp 949, 
> When tne cutting plane 
PALZOTIERIUM. [Gr. rakes eaete = passes through the apex a the 
Theltsmolof & cone, and coincides with the 
anuscfextinct axis, or passes through the apex 
achyderma, |. or any part of the base, the sec- 
characterized tion is @ triangle, as in Fig. 1. 
byhavingtwen- When the plane cuts the oxis 
ty-eight com- at right angles, the section is a 
plex. molar| Fie-1- Fig.2 circle as in Fig. 2. When the 
Sant Tour i cae lane cuts the axis obliquely, 
nine 8 anid and passes through both sides of the cone, the sec- 
twelve incisors,| tion is an ellipse or oval, as in Fig. 3. When the 
four in each Plane cuts the 
Paleotherium restored. jaw. It pos axis in a line 


sessed _ three 
toes to each foot, and had a short fleshy proboscis. 
About twelve species are already known. The 
paleotherium holds a place intermediate between 
the rhinoceros, the horse, and the tapir. 


PTERODACTYLUS,’p. 886. 
~~ 


Skeieton of Pterodactylus, 


The pterodactylus is found in the Jura },.nestone 
formation, in the lias at Lyme-Regis, and in the 
oolite slate of Btonefield. It had a short tail, an ex- 
tremely long neck, and a very large head; the jaws 
armed with equal and pointed teeth; but its chief 
character consisted in the excessive elongation of 
the second tve of the forefoot, which was more than 
double the length of the trunk, and most probably 
seryed to support some membrane which enabled 
the animal to fly. It appears also to have been 
capable of either standing firmly on the ground, or 
of suspending itself, by means of its small anterior 
fingers, from the branches of trees, Several species 
have been discovered, | 


TRILOBITE, p. 1175. 


Trilobites. 1. Paradoxides bohemicus. % Phacops latifrons 


parallel to one 
side of the cone, 
the section is a 


‘ig. 
lastly, if the sec- 
tion be made 
parallel to the 
axis, or so as to 


4a dee 


Fig. 8. Fig. 4, Fig. 5. 

: angle with tho 
base than that which it makes with the side of the 
cone, it will be an hyperbola, as in Fig. 5. 


CHORD, p. 201, def. 8. 
CIRCLF, p. 205. 


CURVE, p. 994. 
ae 
CUBE, p. 289, def. 1. 


It may be defined a rectan- 
gular parallelopiped, which 
has all ifs six sides square. 


CYLINDER. p. 296. 
DIAGONAL, p 830. 


Eas 


DIAMETER, p. 280. 


“EQUILATERAL TRIAN- 


LE, p. 405. 


| a 


: al 


DIAGRAM, p. 880. 


SX 


— 


ELLIPSE, p. 886. 
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XAGON, p. 550. 
ee HYPOTHENUSE, p. 871. 


AS 


Hy potheuuse, a 5, 
JSOSCELES TRIANGLES c 1173. 


ge LIVES, - OBTUSE oS 
p. 765, def. 


1 ie 


OvAL, p. 784. 
PARALLELOGRAM, p. 796. 


ef | 


PARALLELOPIPED, p. 796. 


a) PARAELEL LINES, : 796. 


PENTAGON, p. 811, def. 1. 
POLYGON, p. 044, 


PERPENDICULAR, p. 816, 
def, 1. : 
Di ~ = 
its 


In geometry, a line 
falling’ at right an- 
gles on another line, 
or making equal an- 
gles with it on each 

1 bide, Thus if the 

1. straight line A D, fall- 
C’ ing on the straight 
line BC, make the an- 
gles BA D,.D A C, equal to one another, AD ts 
galled a perpendicular toBO. 


QUADRANGLE, p. 895, def. 1. 


QUADRANT, p. 895. 
Oi ah ese ai ATER- 


» p. 896. 
(RECTANGLE, p. 991. 


gill | 
A 


aA 


RADIUS, p. 905, def. 1. 


is 


R In the etascedl figure let 
A B represent a smvoth pol- 
ished surface, or mirror, and 
suppose a ray of light roceed- 
ing.in the direction L P toim- 
pinge on the surface at P, and 
to be reflected from it in the 
direction PR. From P draw 

B PQ perpendicularto A B, then 
the angle LIP Q is called the an- 

gle of incidence, and QPR the angle of reflection. 


RHQMBUS; p. 953. 


LZ? 


REFLECTION, p. 926. 
L Q 


A i 


*- RHOMBOIM, nv. 958, def. 1 


fee)... 
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RIGHT-AN Race TRIANGLE, p. 1178. 


| RIGUT ‘ANGLE, ’p. 48. 


bani dass ta p. 1173. 
SECANT, p. 998. 


oneee, 
f a 


~, 
2 


SECTOR, p. 999. ~ 
ACB contained within the 
radii C A, C B, and the arc A 


i. 


S£MI-CIRCLE, p, 1005. 


SQUARE, p, 1071. 
: } ioc SUPERFICIES, p.1109. 
SINE, p. 1034. 


In the circle A CH, let A OH 
bea diameter, and let C E be 
perpendicular thereto ; then 
shall C E be the sine of the arc 
C II, or of the angle C O H, and 
of its supplement COA. The 
sine of ‘a quadrant, or of a 
right angle, is equal to the ra- 
dius. The sine of any arcis half 
the chord of twice that arc, 


A 


TANGENT, p. 1129, 


xz Thus, in the aa let A H be 


a straight line drawn touching 
’ the circle A DE at A, one ex- 
tremity of the are A B, and 
*. meeting the diameter I B pro- 

duced, which passes through the 
4 other ‘extremity B in the point 
H; then AH is the tangent of 
the arc A B, or of the angle A 


on yes) 
E 
ye 
7 
CB, of which A Bis the meas- 
ure. 


TRAPEZIUM, p. 1170. TRAPEZOID, p. 1170. 


Re EES. 


TRIANGLES, p, 1173. 


KAA 
LOD 


ae tne three lines or sides of a.triangle are all right, it 
isa plane or rectilinear triangle; as, in Figs. 1, 2,8, 
4, Ifall the three sides are equal, itis an equilat- 
eral triangle; Fig. 2, if two of tho sides only _are, 
ree: it is an ¢aoaceles or eguicrural triangle ; Figs 
If all the three sides are unequal, it is a acalene’ 


=] 


A 
c 
B, is a sector of the circle of 
which the are A B is a portion. 
BEGMENES p. 1002, def. 1. 
The segment of a circle is a 
part of the area contained by’ 
an arc and its chord, as A CB, e 
The chord is sometimes called 
the base of the segment. 
iS 


GEO 
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or scalenous triangle; Fig. 4. If one of the angles 
is a right: angle, the triangle is right-angled; as, 
Fig. 1, having the right angle A. If one of the an- 
gles is abtuse, the triangle is called. obtuse-angleeé 
er amblygonous ; as Fig. 4, having the obtuse an- 
gle B. If all the angles are acute, the triangle is 
acute-angled or omygonous; Fig. 2, 8. If-.the 
three lines of a triangle are all curves the trian Ta 
is said to be curvilinear ; Fig. 5. If some of the 
sides are right, and others. curve, the triangle is 
said to be miwtilinear ; Fig. 6. If the sides are all 
arcs of great circles of the sphere, or ‘arcs of the: 
oo the triangle is said to be spherical 5, 5) 


ee ee 
PEROT p. 504 


Dying Gladiator. 


They were at first prisoners, slaves, or condemned 
criminals; but afterward freemen fought in the 
arena, either for hire or from choice. 


GO-CART, [go and cart.] 


A machine with 
wheels, in which 
children learn to 
walk 5 without 
danger of falling. 


Chinaman with Gong. Ecclesiastical Gopfelon) 


GUITAR, p. 525. 


HAL 
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GALBERD, p. 529. 


f. Halberd, time of Henry VIII. 2. Do., with fleur de lis, Henry 
VIL. 3. Doutlo-axed Halberd, CharlesI, 4, Halberd, Charles 
H. 5. Do., William IU. 


It was a kind of combination of a spear and a bat- 
tle-nxe, with a variously formed head, and a shaft 
about six feet long, It is now rarely to be seen in 


use, except in Scotland in the hands of town ofti-| 


cers ferns verperhs of English javelin-men), when 
attending the magistrates of a borough. 


HAMMOCK, p. 531. 


The chords are 
stretched in parallel 
directions from the 
BPE part to one 
of the sides. The 
harp: is very an- 
cient. Itwas known 
to the Egyptians, 
and frequent men- 
tion is made of it 
in Scripture. The 
= ancient Irish, Scots, 
and Welsh, made 
, great use of this in- 
strument, and the 
harp figures con- 
spicuously in the 
arms of Ireland, 


HERALDRY—Continued, 
BASTON., ; 
am A staff or cudgel, gene« 


rally borne as a mark of bas- 


HAUBERE, p. 587, 


tardy, and ptoperly should 
contain one-eighth in 
breadth of the bend sinister. 


A coat of mail with- 
out sleeves, formed of 


‘ BI-CORPO- 
RATE, 


steel rings interwoven. 


BORDURE, 
p. 188, 


ILELMET, p. 546, def. 1. 


— 


Double- bodied. 


CABOSHED, 
p. 162, 


BOTTONY, 
p. 140. 


CANTON, p. 171, 
def. 4. 


Morlon, 


Barred Helmet, 
HERALDRY. ow 
ACCOSTED, ADOSSED, AFFRONTEE, | CHECKY, CHEVRON, p,. CHIEF, p. 198. 
p. 11. p. 21. p- 26. p. 196. 197, def. 1. def, 8, 4 


ALLERION, 


ANNULET, 
p. 36. 


CLECHE, 
p. 51. 


p- 212. 


CLOSE, p. 215, 


ARGENT, 
p. 67. def, 21. 


APAUMEE. COMBATANT, p. 875. . 


In heraldry, a term fot 


A hand open and ex- two beasts, as _lions~ etc} 


tended, so as to show the 
palm. ° 


borne in a coat of arms in 
a fighting position\ with 
their faces to each other, 


CRESCENT, 
283, def, 5 


CORDED, p. 266. COUCIIANT, 
def. 5. p. 272, 


ASPECTANT.. 


When two beasts, birds, 
&c,, are borne face to face, 
or opposite to each other. 


BENDLET, 


BEND, p. 115, 
def. 4. p. 115, . 


In heraldry, hendé 
fesses, etc., when borne bes 


tween two cottises ard 
termed cottiser’, 


Tarbed arrow, implies 
that. the head is pointed 
and jagged. or barbed. 


Animals borne, runnifg 
+ me 
in different directions, 


TER 


HERALDRY—Continned. 


un. EN a WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 
HERALDRY—Continued. HERALDRY—Continued. 
COURANT. AT GAZE, NAISSANT. 


sl 


CROSLET, 
p. 285. 


DISPLAYED 


A horse, buck, grey- 


hound, or other beast 


borne running. 


DISTEE: 
p. 829. 


ie) 


A. Doex-er point. 


DORMANT, p. 
361, def. 2 


The position of an eagle, 
or any other bird, when it 
is erect, with its wings ex- 


panded or spread forth, 


EMBATTLED, EMPALEMENT, 
p. 888, def. 2. - p- 391, def. 8. 


SNe 


ENGOULEE. 


ERASED, p. 
def. 2. 


FLOTANT, 


FUSIL, p. 489, def. 2. 


An epithet for crosses, 
saltires, etc., when their ox- 
tremities enter the mouths 


of lions, leopards, ete. 


FLEUR DE LIS, 


407,  FESSE, p. 
448, p. 461, def. 1, 


| 


wt 


i 
! 


aa 


Mh i 


inl 


i 


A term used in blazon to 
exprecs any thing flying in 
the air, os a banner flotant, 
or displayed. 


BARS GEMEL p. 497. 


UUM TOIL 
eS Sa 
A TE 


TTT ATT TTT 
aa 
NT ETTTTTTTTT 


A term applied to any 
beast full-faced, or looking 
at the observer, whether 
the animal be passant, 
rampant, or otherwise. , 


Tho hart, stag, buck, or 
hind, when borne in coat 
armor, full faced, is said to 
be at gaze 


GRIFFIN, 
p. 520, 


A term employed to de- 
note the moon in her in- 
crease, which is represent- 
ed with the horns toward 
the dexter. 


INESOUTCHEON, 


Rea aE smail escutcheon borne 
ae within the shield in the 
Sa middle of the coat, or in 
me chief to hold the arms of 
Ulster for the distinction 
of baronet, but much smal- 
ler than what is termed an 


escutcheon of pretense. 


ISSUANT. Issuing or coming up, It is used to ex- 
press a charge or bearing rising or 
coming out of another charge or 
bearing, and also to express a lion 
or any other beast rising from the 
bottom line ofachief. Jsswant and 
revertant, terms used to express a 
lion, ete, as if he were issuing or 
coming into the field in the base 
part, and going out again in the 
chief part, 


A term which expresses 
shooting forth, as vegeta- 
les spring or shoot out; 
it is applicable to lions, or 
any other beasts, rising or 
issuing from the middle of 


8 fesse. 
LABEL, p. 6483, LOZENGY, MARTLET, 
def. 38. p. 679, p- 696. 


ail Uy ap 
ba>¢ 4 
o> 


LODGED, 


A term used for the buck, 
hart, hind, ete, when at 
rest, and lying on the 
ground. Beasts of prey are 
in this position termed 
couchant, 


NOMBRIL, p. 754. 


mth 


PALL, p. 792. 


Polnt in Point.) 


points E, center or fesse point; F, navel or no 


eae 
Frc arf 


ml 


ay 


A French term tn blazon, sientfy- 
ing rising or cuming furth. Itis pe> 
cullarly applicable toa lion or any 
other animal issuing out of the 
midst of any ordinary or common 
charge, in distinction from issuant, 
which signifies issuing from the bot- 
tum, ‘ 


cf 


A term applicable to all 
sorts of fish (except flying- 
fish and shell-tish) when 
placed horizontally, - or 
across the field, as it were 
in the act of swimming. 
OLLE, p, 77 


9. PALF, p. 791, 


=i 


PALY, p 798. PATEE, p. 804 


PALE, Parted or divided, In applte 
cation to all divisions of the field or 
of charges; as, party per pale, a 
field divided by a particular line—- 
Purty per bend, n field divided by 
a diagonal line or lines from the dex- 
ter chief to the sinister base.--Party 
per fesse, a field divided by a hori- 
zontal line—Party per cheé:ron, a 
ficid divided by such a line as helps 
to make a chevron. 

ve 


CW 


A term applied to a lion 
or other animal in a shield, 
which appears to walk 
leisurely. 


Per fesse, a division of 
fhe field hurizontally or 
agross it, 


A CROSS POMMET. 
TEER, p. 845. 


There aro nine 
Cf prineipal poiuts, 
marked by letters 
in the shield *re+ 
presented in’ the 
figure. They are 
denominate as 
athe hae dexter 

of: 

Points of sie Shield. mee c ae 


chief; D, honor 


B 
D 
E 
Fr 


H ng 


iil point; G, dexter base; H, middle base; and 
sinister base.’ 


HER PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR ic HUB 
HERALDRY—Continned, HERALDRY—Continned, HERALDRY—Continued, 
‘OSS QUARTERED, |SALIENT,p.  SALTIER, SCARP AND BA-| TRIPPING. ripping, or tréppant, 's a term use 
SPAETH p. 898. Cc x ie » 977, def. i? p. 978” TON, p. 956, oa evrem de hock antelope, ive! 


the right foot lifted up, and th 
other three feet, as it were, upo 
the ground}; a8 if tho animals wera 
trotting. — Counter-trippant, is 
when two animals are borne trip- 
pant contrary ways, as if passing 
each other out of tho field. 


hind, ete., when represented “tha 


SPREAD EAGL SINISTER, p. | UNICORN. p. VAIR, p. VERT, p. 1282, 
p. 1068, aaa 1034, det | 1204, def. 2 1924, def. 2. 


QUARTERIN 
SSNS i 


i 
SEN 


CTI, Sinister Side. C, 
Sinister Chief. I, | VARVELLED. 
Sinister Base, 

In heraldry, when the 
leather thongs which tie 
on the bells to the legs of 
hawks are borne flotan€ 
with rings at the ends, the 
bearing is then termed 
jessed, belled, and var- 
velled, 


RAMPANT GUAR- RAMPANT REGAR- VOIDED, p. 1241, def 2 VOIDER, p. 1241, deft 
DANT. DANT. 


1, Lozenge Shield, 9. Norman Shield. 8, 4. Fancfful VOLANT, p. 1241. def. 8, WYVERN, 1272 


variations of the Shield, 

RAMPANT SEJANT, mar ricare PAS- | STATANT. 
. 1002. » yp. . 
p. 100 P A term for beasts when : 


borne in a standing posi- 
tion, with all four legs upon 
the ground; as, a lion sta- 
tant. 
SUPPORTERS, p. 1111, def. 10. 


SURMOUNTED, p. 
1118, def. 3. 


Baid of an eagle, dis- 
playod, with the back to- 
ward the spectator's face. 


RESPECTANT. 


at 
Respecting or Respect-| fre~)s » 
ant, in heraldry, is an Us S 
ithet applied t OS : 23 
| epithet applied to animals > QF os De ; 
when placed so as to face Lact eae an 
each other: In the arms of the city of 


Ginsgow, salmon are tho 
SWAN ROUSANT. ‘ supporters. 

A term applied to o bird TORQUED. 
in the attitc-lo of rising, a3 Aer 
if preparing to take flight. 
When applied to a swan, 
it is understood that the 
wings are endorsed. 


Wreathed; said of a dol- 
phin haurient, which forms | Hermes or Mercury. 


a figure nearly resembling | 7#UBBLE-BUBBLE. 
the letter &.. ‘The term, 
torgant or targunt, is used i In the East Indies, a name 


>» 

. to signify the same thing. 
| CROSS TRIPARTED. 
Parted into three pieces; 
applicable to the field as 
well as to ordinaries an 


the form of tobacco-pipe most 
commonly used by the natives. 
It is generally formed of the 
shell of a cocoa-nut, with a to- 
bacco-bowl inserted at one part, 
and areed for a month-piece at 
another. The shell is partially 
filled with water, and the smoke 
drawn through it. In use it 
produces a gurgling noise; hence 
the name, : 


CHEVROY ROM- ROUNDEL,p. SABLE, p. 
PU, p. 962. 986, def. 3. 973, 


charges; as, triparted in| 
pale; a cross triparted, . 


given by the Anglo-Indians to 


Z 


HOO 


~ 


HOOP, p. 560, def. 2. 


HUEDY-GURDY "n~56¥,) 


It has two 
strings which 
always sound 
bass, like the 


drones of on 


bagpipe. 


( 


vay at a\\ , 


INSECTS. 


BRUCHUS. n.’A-gonus of coleopterous insects of the 
ie group Rhyn- 
: chophora, the 
fomales of 
which deposit 
their eggs in 
the gerin of 
the bean, pen, 
andotherlegu- 
minous plants. 
Tho seed be- 
coming ma- 
tured]is devoured by the larva, and the holes so 
often fobserved in pease, are those made by the 
perfect}insect to effect its escape. The genus is 
divided into several subgenera, constituting a fam- 
fly named Bruchide. 


WEBSTER'S 


* Corn-Weevil, Calandra granarta. 


‘DICTIONARY. 


— 


INSECTS—Continued, 
CALANDRE, p. 163, 
They ,aro very 


numerous, and a- 
mong them is the 
well-known corn- 
weevil (C. grana- 
ria). 


Fig. 1, 
( natural size, Fig, 2, magnified, 


COCKROACH, p. 220, 
- : DRONE, p. 869, def. 1 


DEATH-WATCH, p. 894. 


These insects abound tn old houses, 
where they got into the wood. Their 
ticking is only a call to each other, 
to which if no answer be return- 
ed, the animal repeats it in another 
place, The goneral number of dis- 
tinct strokes in succession, is from 
seven to nine or eloven. To produce 
the sound, the animal raises itself 
upon its hind legs, with the body somewhat in- 
clined, and beats its head with ao great force and 
agility upon the plane of position; and its strokes 
are so poworful as to mako a considerablo impres- 
sion, if they fall upop any substance softer than 
wood, 


DERMAPTERA, or DERMAPTERANS, [Gr. depya, 
skin, and rrepoy, wing.] An order of 
insects, restricted by Kirby to tho car- 
wigs, comprising those genera which 
have their anterior pair of wings coria- 
NW, coous, not employed in flight; their 
 Sbhiied wings membranous and folded 
ike a fan, only partially covered by tho 
elytra, and the tail armed with a for- 
ceps. The name Dermaptera was at 
first applied to that order now callod 
Orthoptera; those authors who rogard 
“the inflexible law of priority” give the 
name Euplexoptera to the order con- 
talning the earwigs. 


Earwig (Forfioula 
surioularia) 


GAD-FLY, p. 490. 


An insect of the ge- 
ous Cstrus, which 
stings cattle, and do- 
posits its eggs in their 
skin. 


Gadfly (Estrus bovis) 


PUPA, p. 889. 


} and 
Pups ae of oe Butterfly’ 


INSECTS—Continued, 
LOCUST, p. 673. 


Having a grasshopper- 
like body, and large 
varl-colored wings, with 
& powor of buatalning 
long and high occastonal 
flights, though thetr or- 
dinary movements are 
desultory. Under the 
generic namo locust, aro 
included by soveral mod- 
orn entomologists the 
devouring locusts and the common grasshoppers, 


Loonst (Gryllns migrctorius). 


,| BHINOLOPHINZ [Gr. fy, the nose, and ogos, 


acrest], <A family of the in- 
sectivorous cheiroptera, includ 
ing the greater and lesser horse 
shoe-bats of this country. The 
species of this family have the 
nose furnished with a crested 
membrane, which is comotimes 
very complicated, and las more 
or less the appearanco of o horse 
shoe. [Wrongly classified.} 
BHYNCHOPHORAS 


Head of Rhinolophus 
unifer, 


Rhynchophores (Curculio palmarum), 


A family of coleopterous insects, comprehending 
those which have the head prolonged in the form 
of a snout or proboscis, 


SCALAB, or SCARABEE, p. 966. 


Scarabaus sacor. 


8TAG-BEETLE, p. 1073. 


) 
aa Wee 
Stag-Beotle (Lucanus Cervus), 


Is often two inches Jong, of a black color, It files 
at night in the heat of summer. 


INSECTS—Continnued. 


INSECTS—Continued. 


HEEP-TICK. The Melophague ovinus, o well- | TERMITES, p. 1189. 


known insect belonging 
to the family Iippobosci- 
dz, extremnely common 
in pasture-grounds, about 
the cominencement of 
summer, The pup2 laid 
9 by the female are shining 
oval bodies, like the pips 
of small apples, which are 
to be secn attached by 
the pointed end to the 
wool of the sheep, From 
theso issue the tick, which 
is horny, bristly, and of 
a@ rus-y ocher-color, and 
destitute of wings. It 
fixes its head in tho skin 


‘\Bheep-Tick, natural size and 

Eheer’ ‘apailied, of the sheep, and extracts 
‘ the blood, leaving a large 
7ENTHREDO, round tumor, 


Tenthredo, Saw-Fly. 


A> genus of hyinenopterous insects, popularly 
known by the name of saz-fly, because the fe- 
male uses her ovipositor, which is serrated like a 
saw, to cut ont spaces in the bark of trees, fur the 
‘purpose of depositing her eggs, as the 7. rosa, up- 
jon the leaves of the rose bush. In the accompa- 
tayiig figure, @ is the saw-fly of the turnip, Atha- 
dia epinarum ; b, ovipositor of saw-fly magnified; 
c, the same still more magnified to show the saw; 
d, tho caterpillar of the snw-fly of the rose, Ten- 
thredo ros@ ; e, 6, enterpillars of the saw-fly of the 
willow, Vematus capred. 


TRAP-DOOR SPIDERS. A name given to spi- 
ders of the ge- 
nus Mygale, or 
Tather the ‘sub- 
genus Cteniza, 
Temarkable for 
e pesraine in the 
“4, \grounda habita- 
tion consisting 
of a long cylin- 
drical tube, pro- 
tected at the top 
by a circular 
door, which is 
| gonnected to 
| the tube by 
hinge. ~ 


Figs. 
profile, Fig. 4, rand 


Rrap-Door Spider. Fig: 1, the Spider. 
B, the Nest, in front and 
tlon of the Nest. 


WASP,*p1250; 
oe 
; Wasps live in 


societies, com- 


males, and neu- 
ters. Their nests 
of varied 
izes, according to 
the number of tho 
society by which 
they are inhab- 
ited, 


t 
are 


Wad 


Fircape Nest from Hovialiniee, 


\ “posed of females, | JACK-BOOT, p. 


These insects 
have little affini- 
ty with the true 
_ ants, although 
they resemble 
them in their 
mode of lifo, 
They are chiefly 
confined to the 
tropics; and are 
found very plen- 
tifully in western 
Africa, Tho white 
ants build their 
dwellings in the 
ground, in the 
form of pyra- 
mids or cones, ten or twelve feot high, resembling 
native villages in extent, and for which indeed 
they may readily be mistaken, These dwellings, 
which are sv firmly cemented as to be capable of 
boaring the weight of three or four men, are di- 
vided off into several apartments as magazines, 
chambers, galleries, &c. When assaulted, the ants 
make their attack and defense with system and 
desperate courage. On emerging from tho egg, 
the insects, in their larva state, aro furnished with 
a great hard head and strong toothed jaws, but 
destitute of oyes, These are the laborers, a, who, 
although not more than a quarter of an inch long, 
build their edifices, procure ptovisions for the com- 
munity and take care of the eggs. On changing 
to the pupa state, b, they become larger and more 
powerful. 


Tormes bellicosus, 


a, Larva or workor; 
3, Pupa or soldier; : } Natural slze. 


¢, Perfect winged {osoct reduced In size. 


° 


WALKING-STICKS. The various species of: in- 
sects of the orthop- 
terous family Phas- 
mide are so called, 
from the resem- 
blance of most of 
them to pieces of 
stick. The gigan- 


New South Wales, 
@ species of the 
family, is very sol- 
itary in its hab- 
its, and is locally 
named walking- 
straw, or anima- 
ted stick, 


‘Walking Straw (Dinrs Titan), 


WHEAT-FLY, p. 1259. 
: It is atwo-winged 
gnat,aboutthe tenth 
of an inch long, and 
appears about the 
end of June, The 
females lay their 
eggs in clusters of 
from two to fifteen, 
* smong the chaffy 
ie / flowers of the wheat, 
be Meret erates oe baer cit te where they are 
sect natura SIZE 5 nsect mA eds 
¢, Larva nat, size ; a, Larva sopedigea fee i ae 
producing little footless maggots, whose ravages 
destroy the flowers of the plant, and render it 
shriveled and worthless, 


Je 


G28, 


As kind of large boot reach- 
ing up over the knee, and used 
as s sort of defensive armor; 
introduced in the seventeenth 
century, 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR: 


LAO 


= 


JACK-FLAG, p. 628, def, 12. 

In the British navy, the 
jack is » small union flag 
composed of a field of blue 
bearing 2 St. George’s cross 
over 9 St. Andrew’s cross, 
both of which are red, and 
have a margin of white. 


JAMBES [Fr. jambe, the leg]. Armor for the legs, 
sometimes made of 
cuir-boutlli, but most 
frequently of metal, 
much used during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, 
sixteenth 


and cen- 


turies. 


Right Jamb and Solleret, 151h century, 


K. 


KEYSTONE, f. 639, 
— 


~ gi 
K, the Keystone, 


tic Diura Titan of | KIBITKA, p. 689, 


A Summer Kibitka, 


L. 


LAOCOON, p. 648, 


The Group of the Laocdon, 


The composition is pyramidal, and represents Lade 
- edon and his two sons writhing and expiring in 
the convolutions of the serpents. It was dis- 
covered at Rome among the ruins of the palace of 
Titus at the beginning of the sixteenth century, — 
and is now placed in the Vatican, : 


Lenses. 2, Plano-concave; #, Double-concave; 
¢, Plano-conver; ¢, Double-convox; ¢, 
niscus; Jf, Concavo-convex, 


fLIGHT-HOUSE, p. 663: 


= “S = 2 

Bell Rock Light-House. 
The mode of lighting these honses, now generally 
adopted, is that of placing an argand burner in the 
foous of a parabolic reflector. The number and 
the arrangement of reflectors in each houso depend 
‘upon the light being fixed or revolving, and upon 
‘other circumstances connected with the situation 
and importance of tho light-house. 


fIMBER, or LIMBERS, p. 666, def. 1 


In action, 
tho field-pieco 
is attached to 
the Zimbers by 
a carriage- 

ole. To lim- 

er ond wn- 
limber (at- 
tach and de- 
tach) s cannon 
with despatch, 
forms an im- 
portant part 
of artillery 
practico, 


Limbers of Gun-carriago. 


LOG-CABIN, p. 673 


‘3 


LUNGS, p. 6S1, def, 1. 


The lungs are tho organs 
of respiration in man and 
many other animals. } There 
aro two of these organs, each 
of which occupios its cavity. 
dn the thorax, They alter- 
nately inhale and expel the 
air, by means of which the 
necessary function of respira- 
tion is carried ons 


WEBSTER'S 


MICTIONARY. 


LOUIS-QUATORZF. 


Léuis-Quatorze Ornament, 


A meretricious style of ornament and ornamental 
decoration developed in France during the reign of 
Louis XIV, The classical ornaments, and all the 
elements of the Cinquo-cento, from which tho 
Louis-Quatorze or Louis XIV. proceeded, are ad- 
mitted under peculiar treatment, or as accessories ; 
the panels are formed by chains of scrolls, tho 
concave and convex alternately; somo clothed 
with an acanthus foliation, others plain; 


LYRE, p. 683, def, 1. 


Gréciali Female playing on the Lyre, 


M 


MACE, p.'6S3,"def. 1. 


Ancient Maces, 


MADRIER, p. 684: 


a, a, Petard; 6, Madrier; d, 7, Staples, &c, 
for fastening tho petard to the madrier. 


"MAGIC SQUARE, p. 685. 


A square figure, formed “by 
a serics of numbers in mathe- 
matical proportion, so disposed 
in parallel and equal ranks, as 
that the sums of each row or: 
line taken perpendicularly,’ 
phorizontally, or disgorally, are 
eaual, 


MAB 


MAIDEN, p. 686, def, 2, 


It isthe prototype of 
the French guillotine! 
It consisted of 5 loaded 
piece of iron, with a 
sharp edge, which 
“moyed in grooves in & 
frame ten feet high. 
This piece being raised 
to the top of the frame, 
and let loose, descend: 
ed and severed the 
criminal’s head . from 
his body. 


= 


Maiden, Museum ofjtho Society of 
Antiquaries, Edinburgh, 


A defensive covering for 
warriors, and sometimes their 
steeds. A suit of armor.come 
prehended a cont of mail, 
&e.° This coat was merely 
the pre-existing buff jerkin, 
covered with steel mailles, 
or mails, overlapping each 
other: hence called scale ar- 
mor, To this succeeded chain 
artnor, and then plate arnior, 
the term matl being come 
mon to all three,” 


(Roman Scale Mail. 


MAMALUEE, p. 689. 


: 


The general name 
given by visitants 
of China, of the! 
European races, to 
native titled and 
governing men, 

“The whole body 
of Chinese man- 
darins consists of 
27 ranks...The con- 
stitution Tecog- 
nizes the following 
steps of titular or 
privileged: status, 
in descending gras 
dation: 1: impe- 
Tial blood; 2. long 
service; 8. illus. 
trious deeds; 4) 
talentand wisdom; 
5. great abilities; 
6. zeal and assidul- 
ty; 7. nobility; 
In this 

senlo, we see that 
their estimations are nearly inthe inverse order 
of ours.”"—G@utelafi/ 


MARLINE-SPIKE, p, 695. 


a a nr RS 


A” small iron like a latge 
spike, used to onen the bolt- 
rope when the sail is.toxbe 
Bowed to it, &e, 


MAR 


[ARTELLO TOWER, p. 696. 


Martello Tower, coast of Kent, 


A small circular-shaped fort, chiefly meant to de- 
fend the seaboard. It is built in two stages; the 
basement story containing store-rooms; the upper 
serving ns a caseinato for the defenders. The roofs 
ate vaulted, the highest being sholl-proof; en- 
trance to all. high up. The edifice is usually be- 
girt with a ditch and glacis, Some have only one 
cannon, others more, 


MECHANICS, MACHINERY. 
ECHIMEDES’ SCREW, or WATER SCREW. 


placed in an inclined position, as in the accom- 
panying wood-cut, and the lower end immersed in 
water, ‘by causing tho screw to rovolve, tho water 
is raised to the upper end! 


AIS, p. 90. 
Vir. 1. 


‘a 


By reference to figs. 1, 2, it 
will be seen that this power 
a resolves itselfinto alever of the 

_ first order, in which the weiglit 

and power are at the ends, and 

the fulcrum between them, 
© is the center, or fulcrum; 

AC and CB aro tho semi- 
. diameters of tho wheel and 

the axlo; and on the principle 
of the lover the edge is to the weight as AC is to 
CB. Tho wheel is grooved and carrics a coil of 
ropo; another ropo is secured to tho axis; and 
when tho power is in motion, overy revolution of 
the wheel raises the weight to a height equal to 
the circumforonce of tho axis or cylinder. There 
is a mudification of tho wheel and axle, called the 
double awis machine, in which the power can bo 
increased with more safety. This is shown in fig. 
8, where b and ¢ aro two cylinders of different 
diamoters, firmly fixed on the axis carrying tho 
crank @. Tho ropo is coiled ronnd tho smaller cy- 
linder, carricd thronzh pulley supporting tho 
woight, and ther attached to tho Jargor cylinder in 
a contrary direction, When in motion, every turn | 


mT ISS 
ys 


BLOCKS, -D. 130, def. T: 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


MECHANICS—Continued. 


of tho crank lifts the weight to a height eqnal to 
half the difference between the circumferences of 
the two axes; and the power is therefore to the 
weight, as this half difference is to the circum- 
ferenco of the power, or the circle described by. 
the csank a. 


BELL-CRANK~ In mech. 2 rectangular lever by 
which the direction of motion is 

© changed through an angle of ninety 
degrees, and by which its yelocity- 

ratio and range may be altered at 

pleasure, by making the arms of dif- 

O=5 ferent lengths, It is so named from 
F its being the form of crank employed 

‘ in changing the direction of the bell- 
wires of house-bells. F is tho fixed center of mo- 
tion, about which the arms oscillate, 
BEVEL-GEAR, p. 119. 


cole 
ly 
The wheels in this species of gearing, are not un- 
frequently called conical wheels, as their form re- 
senbles that of the frustrums of fluted cones. 


They are sin- 


_ treble, or four- 
fold, according 
as the number 
efi sheaves is 
pne, two, three, 
or four. A run- 
ning block is 
attached to the 
object to. be 
raised or moy- 
ed; 0 standing 
block is fixed to 
soine perma- 


nent support. 


a, Double block; 4, treble block ;.c, clew 
ae moka d, long tackle block ; ¢, snatch 
blo 


BRAKE. p., 143. 


In the figure, a is the frame of an engife-tender }; 
db b the wheels; co tho brake-blocks of hard- 
wood, acted on by levers worked by tho screw d, 
turned by the hand-wheel e. 


BRUSH- WHEELS, p. 152. 


are mado to turn 
each other by fric- 
tion only. Tho sur- 
.faces brought into 
contact are then 
formed of the end 
grain of wood, or 
covered with hemp- 
en or buff leather 
belts,and the wheels 
are pressed together to increase the friction, 


BUFFER, p. 154. 


gle, double, | 


4. - 
Caliber Compasses, 


Sometimes whoels’ 


COUPLING-BOX., p, 276, 


MEC 


MECHANICS—Continued. 


| BREASTWHEEL,_p; 146. 


In miil-work, a kind of “ater-wheel, in which the 
water is delivered -to the float board at a point 
somewhere between the bottom and top, generally 
a little below the level of.the axis. In this kind of 
wheel the water Acts partly by impulse, and partly 
by its weight. 


Under-Frame of Rallway-Carriage. a, Buffmg-Springs acted on at the ende 


by rods from the Bufing-Blocks 4 6, 


CALIBER, or CALIPERS, p. 164, 


Caliber-Compasses, Calibers,” or 
Calipers, compasses made either 
with arched legs to measure tho 
diameters of cylinders or globular 
bodies, or with straight legs and re- 
tracted poirits, to measure the in: 
terior, diameter, or ore-of any 
thing. 


or Calipers, 


CAM, p. 167. 


Fig. 1, 


Fig. 1, The Elliptical Cam, used for giving motion to 
tho lovwre of punching and shearing machines, Fig. 2 
Tho Heart Cam, or Heart Wheel, much used In cotton 
machinery, to produce a regular ascent and descent of 
ine fae ni the spindlos aro situated, Fig, 3. 

@ Cam-Ring Bag, mych used in lron works, for set+ 
Ung in motion the tilt-hammers, Y ‘ 


In machinery, simple contrivance for convertin 

a rotatory ifto a reciprocating motion, The mos 
common form of the cam is that better known as _ 
the eccentric, which consists of a circular dise, 
fixed to n revolving part of the machinery, so that 
the center of tho axis shall be more or less distant 
from that of tho dise. Tho rectilinear motion thus 
Ronee is regular, and identical with that pro- — 

uced bv a crank, 


A strong piece of hol- — 
low iron to connect shafts, 
and throw machinery in 
and out of gear, - 


MECHANICS—Continued., 
CHAIN-PUMP, p. 159. 


QHAIN-WMHEEL: ‘An‘inversion of tho chain-pump, 
by which it is con- 
vorted into a re- 
cipient of water- 
power. It consists 
of a bucket-chain, 
which passes over 
a pulley P, and 
throngh a pipe A, 
of such a size that 
the buckets very 
nearly fill its sec- 
tion. The water 
flows into the pipe’ 
at the upper end, 
and descending, 
carries the buckets 
with it, thus set- 
ting the whole 
chain. and there- 
fore the pulley in 
motion. It is said 
to realize from 71 to 72 per cent, of the power of 
the water, 


ORANE, p. 280, def, 2. 


A machine for raising great weizhts, and deposit- 
fing them at some distance from thor original 
place; for example, raising bales from the hol 
of a ship, and depositing them on tho quay. Cranes 
are generally constructed on the principle of the 
wheel and axle, cog-whecl, or wheel and pinion. 
A very efficient wheel and pinion crane, much 
used on quays, is represented in the annexed figure. 
It consists of a jib or transverse beam, inclined to 
the vertical in an angle of 40° or 50°, which, by 
means of a collar, turns on a vertical arbor. The 
upper end of tho jib carries a fixed pulley, and tho 
Jower end a cylinder, which is put in motion by a 
wheel and pinion. The weight is made fast to a 
Tope which pnsses over the pulley, and is wound 
round tho cylinder, On turning tho cylinder, the 
weight is raised as far as necossary; the jib is then 
turned on its arbor till the weight is broncht im- 
mediately over the spot where it is to be deposited; 
when, by withdrawing the moving power, it is 
ailowed to descend by its own gravity. Cranes 
may be constructed of immense power; they are 

merally turned by human force; sometimes, 

owever, by a steamrenging 


WEBSTERS 
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MECHANICS—Continued. 
CRANK, p. 280, def. 1. 


| SSR 


1. Single-crank, fixed to the end of an axis. 2 Double-erank, 
used in the midd-e of an uxix, 3, Bell-crank, employed tor 
converting a reciprocating horizontul, into a reciprocating 
yertical motion, and vice versa. 


The common erank affords one of the simplest and 
most effectual methods of converting a reciprocat- 
ing into a rotatory motion, and vice versa, The 
single crank can only be uscd on the end of an 
axis, fig.1. The double-crank, fig, 2, is employed, 
when it is necessary that the axis should bs ex- 
tended on both sides of the point at which the 
reciprocating motion is applied. An exemplifica- 
tion of this arrangement is afforded, by the machi- 
nery of steam-boats, The bell-crank, fig. 8 (80 
called from its being much used in bell-hanging), 
is for a totally different purpose to the others, 
being used merely to change the direction of a 


reciprocating motion, as from a horizontal to a 
vertical line, 


.CROWN-WHEEL, p. 287, dof, 1, 


A wheel with cogs or teeth, 
set at right angles with its 


plane. 


Derrick-crané, 
& kind of erune 
combining the 
advantages of 
the common 
derrickand those 
of the ordinary 
‘ crane. The jib of 
this crano is fit- 
ted with a joint 
at the foot, and 
has a chain in- 
stead of a ten- 
sion-bar attach- 
ed to it at the 
top, so that the 
inclination, and 
consequentlythe 
sweep of the 
crane. can be 
altered at pleas- 
ure, 


In machinery, a form of slip-coupling ‘applied in 
light machinery for the purpose of regulating the 
velocity of the connected shaft at pleasure. It 
consists of an epicyclic train, such as that al ea 
sented by the annexed figure. The shaft A, through | 


which the motive power is conveyed, is continu. ; 


MEC 


MECHANICS—Continued, 


ous, and the wheel aa is fast upon it, whereas 
those marked b and caro louse, ‘Lhe two pinions 
dd (only one of which is necessary) have their 
bearings in the wheel ce, and gear with the two 
wheels a@andb. Motion being given to the shaft 
A, the wheel b, which is louse, revolves in a direc- 
tion contrary to the wheel @ a, which is fixed, and 
the wheel ¢ ¢ remains at rest; but the motion of 
the wheel 6 being opposed by means of the fric- 
tion-gland e, which can be tightened at pleasure 
by the screw f, the teeth of that wheel become 
fulcra to the carrier-pinions @ @, and these carry 
round the wheel ¢c, which gearing with the wheel 
h on the second shaft, communicates motion to it 
of any degree of velocity not greater than half that 
of the driving-shaft, 


DIFFERENTIAL GEAR. In mech., a combina- 
tionoftoothed wheels 
by which a differen- 
tial motion is pro- 
duced—as exempli- 
fied in the annexed 
cut, The wheels aand 
6, slightly different im 
diameter, being fast 
on the same axis, and 
in gear with the 
wheels ¢ and d@ on 
separate axes, when 
motion is comrouni- 
cated to the system, 

: _the velocities of the 
axes of ¢ nnd d differ proportionally to the differ- 
ence to the diameters of the respective wheels 
upon them, or to their numbers of teeth, This 
combination is extensively employed in lathes and 
boring-machines. 


DIFFERENTIAL MOTION. In mech., an adjust+ 
ment by which oa single 
combination is made to 
produce such a velocity- 
ratio, as by ordinary ar- 
- rangements would require ° 
a considerable train of 
, mechanism practically te 
reduce the velocity. The 
two cylinders A and B, 
are a little different in 
diameter, having & com- 
mon axis, and the cord 
winding from the one up- 
on the other when the axis 
is made to revolve, by 
which means a vertical 
motion is communicated 
to the pulley C equal te 
half the difference of the 
horizontal velocities of the two cylinders A and Bz 
or equal to the velocity that would be obtained 4 
the center of the pulley C were suspended by o 
cord wrapped round a single barrel, whose radius 
is ber difference of the radii of tho cylinders 
A and B. 


| DIFFERENTIAL SCREW. In mech., 2 compound 


sciew, Where- 
by a differcn- 
tial motion fs. 
produced—as 
exemplified 
by the annex- 
ed figure. The 
pitch of the 
threads at A 
and B being 
different, 
when motion 
is communicated to the screw, the pieca C (pre- 
vented from revolving) is mado to slide parallel to 
the axis, by a quantity equal to the difference of 
the pitches of the two parts A and B in each revo- 
lution. 


DRAIN-TRAYPS, Contrivances to prevent the es 
capo of foul 
air from 
drains, but 
to allow the 
passage 
water 

theid 


ot 


inte 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


MECHANICS—Continued. MECHANICS—Continued. MECHANICS—Continued. 
DEAW-BRIDGE, p. 366. FOUR-WAY-COCK, or FOUR-WAY-VALVE. MEART-WIHEEL, p. 541. 


MEO 


Vy ry 


“ 


Per, Migs Wit 


: 
ay 
sacle 


“we? 


A contrivance in rail- 
way-carriages, fer secur- 
Ing the several carriages 
of a train togethe:, 


Eccentric of steam-engine, 


In smech., the name is applied to any revolving 
motion, the axis of which is not placed in the cen- 
ter. The valves of most steam-engines which work 
with a fly whecl, are moved by an eccentric, 


EPICYCLOIDAL WHEEL. 


ESCAPEMENT, p. 408. 


The leading requisito of a good 
escapement is that thé impulse 
communicated to the pendulum 
shall be invariable, notwithstand- 
ing any irregulirity or foulness 
In the train of wheels. Varions 
kinds of escapements have been 
contrived; such as the crown 
escapement, used in common 
watches; the anchor escape- 
ment, used in common clocks— 
both these are also termod 7e- 
coiling excapaments-—the dead-beat eacapement, 
use in the finer kind of clocks; the detached es- 


Ancher Escapement, 


GOVERNOR, p. 514, def. 6. 


A description of valyo occa- 
sionally used in steam-engines 
for passing the steam alter- 
nately to the upper and lower | 
ends of the cylinder and to! 
the condenser. It is shown in 
section in the figure. a is the 
communication with the steam- 
pipe; 5 the passage to tho up- 
por end of the cylinder; ¢ to 
the condenser; and d to the 
lower end of the cylinder. By 
turning the center a quurter 
of a revolntion, the action is reversed, and the 
steam, instead of entering the cylinder, at the 
lower end by d, will enter at the upper end 
through 8, 


GEARING, p. 496, def, 2. 


There are two 
sorts of gearing, 
viz., spur-gear, 
and beveled- 
gear. In the 
former, the 
teeth are ar- 
Tanged round 
either the con- 
cave or convex 
surface of a cyl- 
indrical wheel 
in the direction 
of radii from the 
eenter of the 
wheel, and are 
of equal depth 
throughout. In 
BD develed-gear, 
the teeth 
placed upon the 
exterior periph- 
ery of 9 conical 
wheelin a direc- 
tion converging 
to the apex of 
the cone, and 
the depth of tho 

2 “ tooth gradually 
diminishes from the base, Gearing and its com- 
sounds are soinetimes spelt geering, spur-geer, 
Lokalameoaan ete. 


Beveled-Gear, 


A common form 
of the steam-engine 
governor is shown 
in the annexed fig- 
ure, It represents a 
wey spindle kept in mo- 
tion by the engine. 
A and B are two 
centrifugal balls, 
CA and CB the 
rods which suspend 
the balls) These 
rods cross ono an- 
other and pass 
through the spin- 
dle at ©, whero the 
whole are connect- 
ed by sronnd pin 
put throvgh the 
r spindle and the 
rods which serves as the point of suspension for 
eentrifugal balls or revolving pendulums, A piece of 
brass M is nado to slide up and down upon the up- 
per part of the spindle, and to this piece the end 
of the lever NO, whose fulcrum is at P,is attached. 
This pieco of brass is also connected with the ball- 
tods by two short pieces, and joints DE, FG. 
When the engine goes too fast, tho balls fly farther 
asunder and depress tho end N of tho lever, which 
partly shuts a throttle-valve connected with the 
end O, and thus diminishes tho quantity of stenm 
admitted into the cylinder; and, on the other 
hand, when the engine goes too slow, tho balls fall 
down towards the spindle and elovate the end N 
of the lever, which partly opens the throttle-valve 
and increases the quantity of steam adniitted into 
the cylinder. 


GUDGEON, p. 524, def. 4. 


IDLE-WHEEL. In mech} a 


are | 


In machinery, & 
wheel baving the form 
of a heart, contrived 
for converting a unt- 
form circular motion 
into an alternating 
rectilinear motion, It 
Js much employed in 
the machinery of tho 
cotton and flax manug 
facture. 


HINDLEY'S SCREW. A screw cut on a solid: 


whose sides are ares 
of the pitch circle 
of a wheal into which 
the screw is intend=— 
ed to work. It isso 
named frdm its hay= 
ing been first em-— 
ployed by Mr. Tlinde 
ley of York.” 


AR 
UNF 


carrier-wheel ;* @ 
wheel, ©, placed 
between two oth- 
ers, A and RB, for 
the purpose simply 
of transferring the 
motion from one 
axis to the other 
without change of 
direction. If A and 
B were in contact, 
they would revolve in opposite directions; but in 
consequence of the intermediate axis of C, they 


revolve in the same direction, and without any 


change of the velocity-ratio of the pair. 


INCLINED PLANE, p. 590, 


D 


B A 


The figure ABD represents an intlined plane 
AD is the plane properly-so called; DB the eight 
of the plane, BA its base, and BAD the angle of 
inclination or elevation. The power necessary to 
sustain any weight on an inclined plane, is to the 


weight as the height of the plane toits length; or — 


2s DB to DA. Hence, the less the height of the 
plane in proportion to its length, or the less the 
angle of inclination, the greater the mechanical 
effoct, 


JACK, p. 628, def, 14. 


A section of this machine in 
its most approved form is given 
in the annexed figure. By turn- 
ing the handlo a, the screw }, 
the upper end of which is 
brought into contact with the 
mass to he raised, is made to 
ascend. This is effected by 
means of an endless serew 
working into the worm-wheel 
ce, which forms the nut of the 
screw. On the lower end of 
the screw is fixed the claw d 
passing through a groove in tho’ 
stock; this claw serves at once 
to prevent the screw 6 from 
turning and to raise bodies which 


Uifling Jacks of the endless screw is sup 


lie near the ground. The axis — 


ed by two malleable iron glates e, J, bolted to the ~ 
upper side of the wooden stock or frame-work ini 
which the whole is inclosed ~~ ; 


capemont, and tho lever escanpement, Joth theso 
last aro applied to tho finer kind of watches, 


y 


\ 


ral | 
“LANTERN-WHEEL. In mech, 


This joint ceases to act whon the angle between 
the shafts is less than 140%, and tho motion trans- 
miittod is variablo in proportion as tho angle di- 
minishes, These disadvantages aro corroctud by 
using the double Joint, Fig. 2, in which two crosses 
aro employed, and connected by a separate link d. 


a kind cf pinion, 
having instead of 
leaves, cylindrical 
tecth or bars called 
trundles, or spin- 
dles on which the 
teeth of the main- 
wheel act. The 
ends of the trun- 
dles being fixed in 
two parallel cir- 
cular boards or 
the form of a box 


Spur and Lantern Wheels, 


plates, the lantern-wheel has 

or lantern ; whence the name, 
LEVER, p. 660, 

] Fiz. 1. 


Fig. 1  repre- 
sents a. lever of 
the first kind, the 
power acting at A, 
the weight or re- 
sistance at W, C 
being the fulcrum 
or prop. Fig. 2 
is a lever of the 
second kind, fig. 8, 
a lover of the third 
kind. In all levers 
the power and 
weight are in- 
versely ropor- 
tional to the per- 
pendicular lines 
drawn from the 
fulcrum to the di- 
rections in which 
tho two forces act. 
Tho lever is the 
most simple of the 
mechanic powers, 
and is extonsively 
used in the con- 
. struction of almost every mechanical contrivance ; 

indeed, in one or other of its forms no machine is 

entirely without {t; in its most simple form it is 
used for raising heavy weights to small heights. 


LEWIS, or LEWISSON. . An instrumont of fron, 
usod in raising large 


stones to the upper 
part of a building. 
It operates by the 
dovetailing of ane 
of its ends into an 


opening in the 
Na stone. so formed 
2 ; that no vertical 
Lit force can detach it. 
apt 
Vagewiihe’d fat 


om 

a, two movable parts, perforated at thelr heads to admit the pin 

arbolted, Those are insorted, by hand, into the cavity formed 

fn the atone; and between thom the part 4 ia introduced, which 

pushes thelr pcints out to tho sldos of the stone, thus filling the 

ate ¢,ahalf-ring bolt, with a perforation at each end; to 
. this tackle above is attached by a hook. The fastening pin 

pasees horizontally through all the holes, entering at the right 
. ade, d, and forelocking on the other ond, ¢. 


iy 


sisting of a water-wheel with revolving buckets 
or earthen pitchers, like the Persian wheel. It is 
used for throwing up water for purposes of ir- 
rigation, 


OVERSHOT-WIEEL, p. 786, 


The citcum- 
ference of the 
wheel is furnish- 
ed with buckets, 
so fashioned and 
disposed as to re- 
ceive the water 
at the top of the 
wheel, and re- 
tain it, until they 
reach, as nearly 
as possible, the 
i lowest point. An 
¥ overshot wheel 
is moved by less 
water than an 
undershot wheel. 
The water acts 
by its weight, 
and the velocity of the buckets should be about 
three feet per second, 


PALLET, p. 792, def. 5. 


_——> 
AS 
NZ 


Overshot Water-Wheel. 


They ere of various 
forms end  construc- 
tions, according to the 
kind of 


employed, 


escapement 


Anohor-Escapemont. p p Pallets. 
PENDULUM, p. 810. 


The gridiron pendulum is 
composed of any odd num- 
her of rods, so connected 
that the expansion or con- 
traction of the one set of 
them is counteracted by 
that of the other. The mer- 
curial pendulum consists of 
one rod with s vessel con- 
taining mercury at the 
lowor ond, so adjusted in 
quantity that whatever al- 
terations take place in the 
length of the pendulum, the 
center of oscillation remains 
tho same, the mercury as- 
cending when the rod de- 
seends, and vice versa, 


am 


Gridiron Pendulum, Mercurial Pendulum, 
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FOINT-UNIVERSAL. MITER-WHEELS. In mech., a pair of bevel-wheols| PAWL. In mech., the click or detent which falls 
Fleet of equal diameter, ntoMeth au teeth! 
working into each * 
other, and employed as 
for conveying tho mo- wheel to pre- 
tion of ono shaft to vent its motion 
another at right an- backward, 
gtes to tho first, and 
without changing tho 
velocity. Ratchet-Whecl and Pawl. ¢, the Pawl 
Universal joints, single and double, 
In mech., an arrangement by which ono part of o PERPETUAL SCREW, p. 816 
machine may bo made to movo frevly in all diree- | NORIA, An hydraulic machine used In Spain, con- 
gg gpa - another, te ee the ends of 
the shafts z and 6 aro each formed into a semi- =e 
circular are, and connected by means of a cross ¢, = Perpetual screw } 


a screw that acts 
against the teeth 
of a wheel and 
continues its ac- 
tion without ends 


Perpetual Screw and Wheel. 


PERSIAN WHEEL, p. 817. 


An engine contrived for rulsing water to irrigate 
lands which lie on the borders or banks of rivers. 
It consists of a large wheel with a series of buckets 
fixed to its ciroumference, which raise the water. 


DILE-DRIVER, p, 826. 


‘An engine for driving down piles. It consists of 
a large ram or block of iron, which slides between’ 
two guide-posts, Being drawn up to the top; 
and then let fall from a considerable height, it 
comes down on the head of the pile with a vio 
lent blow. It may be worked by men or horse 

or a steam-engine. 


MEC 


‘MECHANICS—Continned. 
PILLOW-BLOCK, or PLUMBER-BLOCK. 


In machinery, o cast iron 
standard for supporting the 
end of a shaft. It is adapt- 
ed for being bolted to the 
frame or foundation of a 
machine, and is usually 
furnished with. brass bear- 
ings for diminishing the 
friction of the shaft, and a movable cover socured 
by bolt . ¢ tightening the bearings as they wear. 


PINION, p. £28, det 4. 


A small whoel 
which plays in 
the teeth of a 
larger, or s0mo- 
times only an 
arbor orspindle, | 
having notches | 
or leaves, which 
are caught suc- 
cessively by the 
tecth of the 
wheel, and the 
motion thereby 
communicatod. 


Piulea (Spur-Wheet and Pinion). 


PISTON, p. $30. 


A short cylinder of 
metal or other solid sub- 
stance, used in pumps and 
other engines or machines 
for various purposes. It 
is fitted exactly to the 
boro of another body so 
as to prevent the entrance 
or escapo of air or othor 
fluld, and is usually ap- 
plied to the purpose of 
foreing some fluid into or 
out of the canal or tube 
which it fills, as in pumps, 
firo-engines, steam-en- 
gines, aud the like, 


Section of Steam-Cylinder and Piston. 
a, Piston; b, 4, Piston-Rod, 


A form of wind-mill so constructed thai the whole 
fabric rests on & vertical axis, and can bo turned 
by means of @ lever, according as the direction of 
the wind varies In the figure, the post P, firmly 
fixed by a strong framing sunk into the ground, 
has, at its upper ond, a pivot working into a socket 
fixed in one of tho strongest floor-boanis, and on 
this plvot the whole weight of the erection is qus- 
tained. Tho ladder L, serves as a lover fur turning 
the mill, and by dropping it on the ground, and 
placing a welght on its lower extromity, it also 
serves to keep tho mill steady when tho right po- 
sition-ts attained, 


Pee 


—_ 


MECHANICS—Continued. 
POT-LID VALVE. A kind of buckct valve, con- 
sisting of a circular 
plate having an eyo 
bored in its center, 
, through which the pls- 
4 ton-rod passes frecly. 
On pressing down the 
piston, the resistance 
of the water prevents 
the plate descending 
with it, and on the 
raising of the piston, 
the plate falls by its 
own gravity to its 
place on the bucket, 
and prevents the ro- 
turn of the water. 


8 


Alr-Pump of Steam-Engine, with 
Pot-Lid Valves, a, 


PULLEY, p. 8S3. 
Fig. 1, 


In a system of pulleys, Figs. 1,2, in which the 
same string passes round any number of pulleys, 
and the parts of it between the pulleys are paral- 
le], there is an equilibrium when the power is to 
the weight as 1 to the number of strings at the 
lower block. 


RACK, p, 904, def. 9. 


Rack and Pinion, 


RATCHET-WHEEL, p. 910. 


SL 
a Re WS 


Way, 


a, is_ the ratchet 
wheel; 0, the recipro. 
cating lever, to the end 
of which is jointed a 
small ratchet, ec, fur- 
nished with a catch of 
the same form as the 
teeth of the wheel, and 
which, when the lever 
is moved in one dircc- 
tion, slides over the 
teeth, but in returning 
draws the wheel with 
it. The other ratchet, 
d, which may either be 
used separately or in 
combination with the 
first, permits of the mo- 
tion of the wheel in the 
direction of the arrow, but opposes its return in 
the opposite direction. 


SHOULDER-BLOCK, 


Among ship-carpenters, ao 
large single block left almost 
square at the upper end, and 
cut sloping in the direction of 


the sheave, 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


SCREEN, p. 992, def. 4 


SPIRAL-WIEELS, 


MECHANICS—Continued, 


Bullder’s Screen, 


It consists of a rectangular wooden frame with 
metal wires traversing it longitudinally at regular 
intervals. It is propped up in nearly a vertical 
position, and the materials to be sifted or screened 
are thrown against it. when the finer particles pass 
through and the coarser remain. A similar ap- 


paratus is used for separating lump coal from the 
small coal and dross, : 


SNATCH-BLOCK, p. 1046, 


It is chiefly used for 
heavy purchases, 
where a warp or haws- 
er is brought to the 


capstan. It is also 
called a rowse-about- 
Ulock, 


Sling, used in unloading vessel... 


In mill-work, a species of 
gearing much used in the textile 
manufactures. Spiral - wheels 
serve the same purpose as bevel- 
wheels, and are better adapted 
for light machinery. The teeth 
are formed upon the circumfer- 
ence of cylinders of the required 
diameter, at an angle of 45° with 
their respective axes, when the 
direction of the motfon is to be 
changed from the horizontal to 
the vertical. By this construc- 
- tion the teeth become in fact 
small portions of screws or spirals winding round 
the cylinders, whence the name. : 


the tecth are perpendicular 
to the axis, and in the di- 
of radii, Such 


wheels are also called Spur= 


_ rection 


Gear, 


pressure within a steam-boiler, by 
means of a bent tube partially filled 
with mereury, one end of which 
springs from the boiler, while the 
other is exposed to the air; so that 
the steam, by its pressure, raises the 
mercury in the straight limb of the 
tubo to a height above tho common — 
level, proportioned to that pressure. | 
An iron float and index are usually — 
added for the convenience of observa- ; 
tion, as shown in the annexed figure. 
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MECHANICS—Continued. | MECHANICS—Continued, MECHANICS—Continued.. 
STEEL-YARD, p. 1081, cating motion of the connecting rod, the wheel & 
is compelled to circulate round the wheel a, and in 
so doing carries the latter along with it, communi- 
cating to the fly-wheel a velocity double of :ts own. 


SWITOH, p. 1119, def, 2. 


Sie 


In the annexea cut, a, a, is the straight, and b, dy 
the diverging line of rails; the switch, bedded in 
the ordinary manner, is movable horizontally at 
the butt end by a lever with a balance weight, and 
handle, inclosed in the switch-box d@; the open or 
closed position of the switch determines the di. 
rection of the train along the main line a, or on 
the siding 0. 


Part of Steam-Engine Cylinder, 
4, ¥) Stuffing-Box, 


In mech., a contrivance 
for securing a steam, air, 
or water-tight joint,when 
1 it is required to pass a 
Portable Condensing Steam-Engine. a, the Steam-Cylinaer; 8, the Piston; ¢, the Upper Steam- movable rod out of a ves- 
Port or Passage ; d, the Lower Steam-Port; ¢, ¢, the Parallel Motion; Te J, the Beam; g, the sel orinto it, It consists} TILT-HAMMER 1154. 
Connecting Rod; h, the Crank; , i, the Fly-Wheel; &, &, the Eccentric ‘and its Rod for work- of a close box east round » PD. ° 
Ing the Steam-Valve ; /, the Steam-Valve and Valve-Casing ; m, the Throttle-Valve; n, the Thelhole: tavanohiw hich 
Condenser; 0, the Injoction-Cock; p, the Air-Pump; ¢, the Hot-Well; r, the Shifting-Valve, th g hich 
for creating 2 vacuum in the condenser, previous to starting the engine; s, the Feed-Pump for tne rod passes, In whic 
supplying the boilers; t, the Cold Water-Pump for suppyling the condenser cistern; u, the is laid, around the rod 
Governor. ; and in contact with it, a 
8TEAM-TILT, or STEAM-HAMMER, quantity of hemp-packing. This packing is lubri- 
cated with oily matter, and a ring, as shown in the 
annexed figure, is then placed on the top of it and 
pressed down by screws, 80 as to squeeze the pack- 
ing into every crevice. 


SUGAR-MILL, p. 1105. 


ais the shank or helve, usually formed of tim- 
ber, and sometimes of wrought iron; it is hun 
upon an axis at about one-third of its length, an 
is worked by a series of revolving cams or tappets, 
¢, ¢, fixed into the circumference of the cam-ring, © 
6, mounted upon the shaft -of a steam-engine, op 
water-wheel, These cams act successively by de- 
pressing the shorter limb of the shank, a, until by; 
the continued revolution, it is disengaged, and tha 
opposite extremity, armed with a heavy cast-iron 
hammer, d, descends with considerable force updu 
the anvil, e. Thus a repetition of blows is kept ua 
as long as may be required. 


TRAMMELS, p- 1166, def. 4 
Condie’s Steam-Hammer. 


A form of tilt or forge-hammer, consisting of 4 

pier ar and piston, placed vertically el Horizontal Sugar-Mill. 

the anvil. There are two varieties; in one, the} 4 machine for pressing out the jutce of the sugar- 

cylinder is fixed, and the hammer is eee ef cane. It eoasints of three voller piisadeneocne 

tne piston-rod; in the other, the piston is fixed, or horizontally, and parallel ta each other. These 

and the hammer is attached to the lower end of tho are driven by asteam-engine, by water, or by ani- 

bere The former is known as Nasmyth’s, and mal power. "The canes are made to pass between 

the latter as Condie’s hammer. the rollers, by which means they are crushed, and 
STEAM-WHI3TLE, p. 1081. tho juice expressed from them. 

The amexed figure represents | SUN AND PLANET-WHEELS, In mech., an in-| LU®N-TABLE, p. 1184. 
a section of a steam-whistle; a, ‘genious con- mz 
a, is a tube fixed to.the top of the trivance for 
boiler, and opening fmto its in- convertingthe 
terior; it is commanded by a reciprocating 
stop-cock, e¢; the tube is sur- motion of the 
mounted by a hollow piece, 3, beam into a 
perforated with holes, and sur- rotatory mo- 
rounded by a thin brass cup, ¢, c; tion, In the 
the respective diameters of the annexed  fig- 
piece 6, and cup c¢, being so ad- ure the sun- 
justed as to leave a very narrow wheel a, is a 
orifice all round. Another thin toothed wheel 
brass cup d, is fixed in an invert- fixed fast to 
ed position at a short distance the axisofthe! If A and B be supposed to represent two tracks 
above the upper surface of the fly-wheel, and| parallel to each other, and C a turn-table connect- 

parts 6 and c¢, so as to present a the planet- ed with the track A, and D another counected with 

sharp edge exactly opposite the orifice above men- wheel 3, isa} the track B, then 4 carriage to be transferred from 
med, On opening the stop-cock, e, the steam, similar wheel A to B is rolled on the turn-table C, and this, with 
sushing with great violence through the circular : bolted to the] the carriage on it, is turned a quarter round. Thp 
orifice, encounters the edge of the eup, ¢, and lower end of| carriage is then rolled on the table D, which Pe 
thereby produces a loud and shrill sound which the connecting rod c ; it is retained in its orbit by| turned a quarter round, puts the carriage in arigh 
may be heard at the distance of several miles, a link af the back of both wheels, By the recipro-| position for running on the track B, 


oh. al a wee eee 2 


MEO! 


PICTORIAL’ ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


MECHANICS—Continued, MONSTRANCE, p. 727, | 

YYMPAN, p. 1186., 

sath yee In tho Roman Cath- 
olic Church, the re- 
ceptacle for the eu- 
charistic wafer, being 
a hollow-headed uten- 
sil, raised on a stand, 
narrow in the middle, 
60 as casily to be 
grasped: when shown 
to the people from the 
altar, orin processions. 
It is usually made of 
silver, with gilt orna- 
tnents, sometimes en- 
tirely of gold; and 
fornis a handsome ad- 
dition to altar-equip- 
ment, 


A kind of helmet 
copied by the Spaniards 


t, Tympan; f, Frisket. 
ONDERSHOT-WHEEL, p. 1197, 


from the Moors, and 
introduced intoEngland 


about the beginning of 


ioe the 16th century. 
Morion of the tume of Queen Elizabeth. 


MOSAIC, p. 781. 


In this wheel the water acts entirely by its mo- 
mentum, and therefore the effect depends on the 
quantity of water in the mill course, and the ve- 
locity with which it strikes the float-boards. 


‘WHEEL AND AXLE, p. 1259. [See Ax1s.] 

Tho avis in peritro- 
chio, the Latin name 
of the wheel and axle, 
is ono of the six me- 
chanio powers, consist- 
ing of a wheel fixed 
upon an axle, so as to 


SPA 


Mosaic Pavement. 


This kind of work was used in ancient times both 
for pavements and ornamenting walls. In recent 
times, two kinds of mosaic aro particularly famous, 
the Roman and tho Florentine. In the former, the 
pictures aro formed by joining very small pieces 
of stone, which facilitates the representation of 
large historical paintings, The Florentine style, 
which makes use of larger pieces of stone, is adapt- 
ed only for small pictures, 


turn along with the 
axle, 


Axis in Peritrochio, 


‘WINDLASS, p. 1266. 

Bp. This large axle 
is pierced with 
holos directed 
toward its cen- 
ter,in which long 
levers or hand- 
Spikes are insert- 
ed, for turning it 
round when the 
anchor is to be 
weighed or any 
purohase is re- 


MUSIC, 


Tho following are the principal musical characters 
usod in the departmont of Ruytumics, including such 
characters as are employed to indicate the divisions 
of time and the comparative length of tones. 


BARS, p. 98, def. 11, and MEASURES, p. 702, def, 11, 


Ship’s Windlass, ques Space represont- | Space represent- | Spaco represent. 
ing a measure, | ing s measure, | ing o measure, 
Bar, Bar. - Double Bar, 
MORTAR, pv. 730, def, 2, 
NOTES, p. 757, def. 8, and RESTS, p. 945, def. 14 
Q = fa _ 


Whole Noto and Rest 
(Semibrove, p, 1005). 


Half Note and Rest 
(Minim, p, 716, def. 3). 


r . 4 
Quarter Note and Rest Eighth Note and Rest 
(Crotchet, p. 286, def. 2). (Quaver, p. 899). 
4 Sep Sb rae FOV as) oS? g x g 3 


Mortars are either of iron or brass. The calibers 


of mortars in the British service are 4;, 54,8, 10,! Sixteenth Noto and Rest Thirty-second Note and Rost 
and 12 inches, (Semiquaver, p, 1005). (Demisemiquaver, p. 316). 
4, 


sf * 


MUSIC—Continned. 


DOTTED NOTES and RESTS (increasing the value 


of the Note or Kest one half). 
Os = e eC \ rF} e g . 


TRIPLETS, p. 1176, def. 3. 


PrP f ter eer 


HOLD, p. 557, def. 11, or PAUSE. 7 
REPEAT, p.988,deh1. ¢ 3: 
STACCATO MARKS, p.1078. ft ¢ #79) 
LEGATO, p. 656, or Ti, Pee 


CLOSE. Efe 
DA CAPO, p. 297. D. a 


DEL SEGNO, p.315. DS 383. -. 
FIGURES indicating variety of measure.” 


222 444 3388 666 
248 248 248 g28 


In the department of Mrtoprces, including such 
characters as are employed to indicate the ptick of 
tones, 


STAFF, p. 1073, def. 4. 


DIRECT, p. 837, 


— 


Added Lines, or Leger Added Lines, or 
Lives cebaye the tall), Lings (below the 
Pp. 656. 


CLEFS, p. 212. 


The F Clef The C Clef 
for Base, for Alto. 


b # | bb x 
Flat, Sharp, Natural, © Double Flat, ‘Double Sharp. 


~~ f] 
Turn. ; Trill or Shake, | 


SIGNATURES, p. 1030, def. 7. 


Signatures with the @ and F Clefs indicating the 
different keys. 


Key of D, 


Key of A, Key of Bb. 


In the department of Dyrnanros, including suck 
characters as are employed to indicate. tho relative 
Jorce of tones. 


Koy of I, 


Drnauto Decrees (Directory Terms).. 


Pianissimo, or PP......e.eece Very soft. 
Piano, of PB... .ceccevescescves A oft. 
Mozz0, Or Df. .....ceee- esse ence Medium.) 
Forte, of Piccccscecesccessssce Loud, 
Fortissimo, or //"........ astoee's Very loud. 
Drnamio Forms (Characters indicating forms of, 
‘ tones). 
erase 2 — 
Organ Tone. Crescendo, or Cres. Diminuendo, or Dim, 
<r 


——_——— 
Swoll, or Swelling Tons. \_ Presoure Tone. 


<= Sforzando, Forzando, Fs., Sf., or Expulsive Tone, 


MYTHOLOGY, IDOLS, ETC, 
ANUBIS? v.56. 


represented by a 
human figure 


with the head 
of a dog, fox, or 

jackal. 

Aaubis, from an Egyptian paloting. 
&POLLO, Pp. 5s. 
" £ oss The god of po- 
Nia - 

NOE etry, music, and 
e: prophecy ; the pat- 


ron of physicians, 


shepherds, and 
founders of cities. 
IIo invented the 
harp or lyre; and 
was the father of 
Aisculapius. 


The figure represents a 
bacchante with a thyrsus, 
which eonsisted of o spear 
or staff wrapped round 
with ivy and vine-branch- 
es, or of s lance having 
the iron part thrust into a 
cone of pine. The Bac- 
chanals carried ¢thyrsi in 
their hands when they 
celebrated the orgies of 
Bacchus. 


We find him rep- 
resented with tho 
soft, and 
graceful form of 2 


round, 


maiden, rather than 
with that of 4 young 
man. Ile is usually 
naked, and his hair 
is knitted bebind in 
a knot, and wreath- 
ed with sprigs of ivy 
He 
is said to have been 
the inventor of wine, 


and vine leaves, 


.{ and other liquors. ° | 


(‘- md 
. eS 2 a ale 


whom is gen- 
erally under- 
stood to have 
lived about 
1000 Bo, it 
also signifies, 
1.The su- 
preme being, 
the creator, 
identical with 
Brahma, and 
named Ade- 
Buddha. 2, A 
deity emanat- 
ed from the 


COR) RUNG in 
eae 
Dl Behar ok Mea 


1 trimurti or 

A Np EA Indian trini- 
[2 N\ EZ BY. ty. 8. Tho 
ire Faecerna priests of that 
deity and his 


oat religion. 
IN 


Buddha, from Moore’s Hindoo Pantheon, 


Tle is termed 
the Creator, or 
the grandfather 
of gods and 
men; his broth- 
ers Vishnu and 
Siva being re- 


spectively the 
preserver and 
the destroyer. 


Brahma is usu- 
ally represented 
S as are or gold- 
en-colored  fig- 
ure with four 
heads, He has 
likewise four 
arms, in ono of 
which he holds 
& spoon, in & 
second a string 
of beads, in the 
third 2 water- 
jug, and in the 
fourth the Veda, 
or sacred writ- 
ings of the Hin- 
dvos; and he is 
frequently at- 
XU) tended by his 

vehicle, the 


Sea eg ,: 
oO 
goose or swan., 


Brahma, from Coleman’s Hindoo Mythology. 


' 5 


CALLIOPE, p. 165. CENTAUR, p. 186, def. 1. 


WEBSTERS DICTIONARY. MYT 
MYTHOLOGY—Continued. MYTHOLOGY—Continued, 
BOODH, p, 136.7 
In Ind a 
pear myth., the 
An = Egyptian cencttc name 
ity 2 of several dei- 
i Ae ficd sages of 
ductor of depart- the Buddhist In mythol., 
ee sect; the most zi 
eds spirits, = and eeclebrated of the inventor 


or goddess of 
corn, or rathex) 
the jiame: of 
corn deified 


She is usually rep. 
resonted with Py 
scroll in her hand, 
and also sometimes 
with « serinium to 
MSS. by. 
her side. Sho {s aJso 


soinetimes represent. 


keep in, 


ed with a lyre, by 
her side. 


“Clio, from an antique statue, 


OUPID, p. 292. 


He is generally 
represented as a 
beautiful child 
with wings, blind. 
and carrying «@ 
bow and quiver 
of arrows, with 
which he trans- 
pierced the hearts 
of lovers, inflain- 
ing them with 
desire, 


tm To 
Cupid bending his bow, ‘ 
DAGON. In myth., one of the principal divinities 


of tho ancient 
Pheenicians. He 
was represent- 
ed as half-man 
and half- fish. 
*Behold Da- 
gon was fallen 
upon his face 
to the earth 
before the ark 
of the Lord.” 
(1 Sam, v. 3.) 


MYTHOLOGY—Continued. 


DIANA. In myth., the Latin name 


DOORGA, or DURGA. A Tlindoo divinity, one of 


{ 
fans! GEA 


aN 

« 

Sess] 
SS = 
Sey 


Doorga, from Coleman’s Hindoo Mythology. 


[Gr. epaw, I love.] One 


She 


over 


In myth., the name given to sea-horses with two 
eat which drew the car of Neptune and other 


eltias, 


[MARA EAS § 


whose namo signi- 


fiesloviig, or lovely. 


common with Terp- 
sichore— the samo 
attributes, the same ye 
dress, and frequent- | JUNO, p, 685, def. 1. 
ly « lyre and plec- & 
trum. She presides 


lovers, 


PICTORIAL 
! = .- ‘“ - ' 


MYTHOLOGY—Continued, 
of the goddess | EUTERPE, p. 418. 


known to the 


Greeks by She fs usually 
the name of represented as a 
Artemis (Ap- virgin crowned 
Tepts), the with flowers, hay- 


ing a flute in her 


daughter of 
; hand, or with 
Jupiter and 


warious  instru- 


Eatons,, and > ments about her. 


sister of A- 
She 
was the vir- 


As her name do- 
pollo. notes, she is the 
inspirer of pleas- 
gin goddess ure. 


of the chase, 
and also pre- | AUN, p. 442. 
sided over 
health. 


The form of the 


the names giv- 
en to Paravati, 
the consort of 
Siva. Sho is 
the Amazon- 
ian champion 
and  protect- 
ress of the 
gods, and has 
been compar- 
ed to the O- 
lympian Juno, 
and the Pallas 
or armed Mi- 
nerva of the 
Greeks. She 
is represented 
with ten arms, 
In one hand 
she holds a 
spear, with 
which she = 
piercin the 
iant eMnhi- 


pointed ears, and 
projecting horns. The 
figure is taken from 
&n antique statue in 
the Florentine mu- 
seum, and represents 
& young faun as a 
flute-player. 


ry) 


— — 
ner =) | ese 


Dancing Faun, 
HYGEIA. In myth., the goddess of health, daugh- 
ter of Escula- 
She is 
represented as 


pius. 


sha; in anoth- 
er, ® sword; 
ino third, the 
hair of the gis 
ant, and the tail ef the serpent turned round him; 
and in others, the trident, discus, ax, club, and shield, 


ERATO. 


a slender maid 
with a bowl in 


her hand, out 


of the muses, of which a ser- 


ent is eating. 


has much in 


bee 


The highest 
and most power- 
ful divinity ofthe 
Greeks and Rom- 
ans, next to Jupi- 
ter, of whom she 
was the sister 
and wife. She 
was the goddess 
of kingdoms and 
tiches, She also 
presided over 
marriage, and 
protected mar- 
tied women, and 
was styled the 
Queenof Heaven. 


the songs of 


"ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


fauns was principally |’ 
human, but with a 
short goat's tail ; 


MYTHOLOGY—Continued. 
JUPITER, p. 635, def, 1. 


He is usually 


represented as 
seated on 
ivory throne 
with a scepter 
in his left hand 
and a thunder- 
bolt in his right. 
The eagle, his 
favorite bird, is 
generally placed 
by the side o/ 
the throne. 


an 


ap 
aa 
PT TW 
vIn 

Y hi Vy \ 


The muse wha 
presides over tra- 
gedy- She is 
usuall  repre- 
sented with a 
mask in one hand, 
a club or dagger 
in the other, and 
with buskins, on 
her feet, 


She was fabled 
_ to have sprung 
in full armor 
from the fore- 
head of her fath- 
er Jupiter. ‘Bhe 
was represented 
as a young 

woman, with a- 
grave and noble 
counten ance, 
clothed in ful} 

” armor, 


i. 
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MYTHOLOGY—Continued, MYTHOLOGY—Continued. 
F OSIRIS. One of the principal Egyptian deities, the 


MERCURY, p. 708, def. 1. 


The son of Jupi- 
ter and Maia, the 
god of eloquence, 
of commerce, and 
of robbers, called 
by the Greeks Z/er- 
mes. He was the 
messenger, herald, 


Jupiter. In anti- 
quity, there were 
several persons or 
deities of this name. 


Mercury, after Glovannt di Bologna, 


WEPTUNE, p. 749, def. 1. 


He is rep- 
resented simi- 
lar in appear- 
ance to Jdupi- 
but his 
symbols aré a 
trident and the 
dolphin. 


ter, 


In ‘m 
the Nereids are represented as riding on sea-horses, | 
sometimes with the human form entire, and some- 
times with tho tail ofa fish. They were the daugh- 
ters of Nereus, and constantly attended Neptune. 


@ sea-pymph. In ancient monuments, 


NIOBE, In classical smyth., the daughter of Tan- 
talus, and ono of 
the Pleiades, mar- 
tied to Anmmphion, 
king of Thebes. 
Proud of her num- 
rous progeny, she 
facies the an- 
ger of Apollo and 
Diana, who slew 
them all. This fable 
has afforded a sub- 
ect’ for art, and 
as given rise to 
the besutiful group 
in the tribune at 
Florence, known 
ee tho name of 
fobe and hez 


¢. cn. 


and ambassador of |. 


’ brother of Isis, and the 
father of Orus. He was 
venerated under the 
forms of the sacred bulls, 
Apis and Mnevis, or as 
« human figure with a 
bull's head, distinguish- 
ed by the name of Apis- 
Osiris, He is commonly 
represented as clad in 
pure white, and his usu- 
al attributes are the high 
cap, the flail or whip, 
and the crosier Osiris, 


presided over the world 
below, 


In. anecjent 
myth., the god- 
dess of wis- 
dom among 
the Greeks, 
subsequently 
identified with 


the Eoman 


— 


Pe Se 


Minerva. 


Se 
SR 


— 


PEGASTS, p. 809, def, 1. 
SL 


= 9, "LF 


In antigqui- 
ty, the wing- 
ed horse on 
which Belle- 
rophon is fa- 
bled to have 
ridden. 


Pegasus (Winged Horse). 


PLUTO p. 839. 


; & 
VE He is rep- 
resented os an 
old man with 
a dignified but 
severe aspect, 
holding in his 
hand a two- 


pronged fork. 


Pluto and Proserpine, 


in common with Isis, } 


MYT 


MYTHOLOGY—Continued, 
SATURN, p. 982, def. 1. 


In myth, @ syI\ 
van deity or demi- 
god, represented as 
a monster, half 
man and half goat, 
having horns on 
his head, a hairy 
body, with the feet 
and tall of a goat. 
Satyrs are usually 
found in the train 
of Bacchus, and 
have been distin- 
guished for lascl- 
viousness and riot. 
They have been 
represented as re- 
markable for their 
pega eyes and 
Keen raillery. 


\ ~ 


a 


- - i oA | AEs 5 


SEA-HORSE, p. 995. 


In myth.,a 
fabulous ani- 
mal depicted 
with fore 

arts like 

hose of a 
horse, and 
with hinder 
parts like 
those of a 
fish. The 
Nereidsused 
sea-horses as 
riding steeds, and Neptune employed _them for 
drawing his chariot. 


SIREN, p. 1035, def. 1, 


In ancient myth. 2 mermaid or goddess, who en- 
iced men into her power by the charms of music, 
and devoured them. Hence in modern use, an 
enticing woman; a female rendered dangerous by 
her enticements, 
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nr tig , MYTHOLOGY—Continued, 
SPHINX, p. 1063, def. 1. 


Wi Ss 
Sphinx guarding a cinerary urn, 
‘The Greek Sphinxes aro represented with wings, 
{but those of Ngypt were without wings. Sphinxes 
are also found in India as ornaments of temples, 


but they are always represented with the head of 
8 man, 


TERPSICHORE, p. 1139, 


She is generally 
represented with a 
lyre, having seven 
strings, or a ploc- 
trom in the hand, 
in the act of dane- 
crowned 


ing, and 


with flowors. 


Sho is repre- 
sented leaning on 
a column, with a 
comic mask in her 
right hand, and 4 
shepherd's crook 


in her left, 


Thalia, after an antiquo statue, . 


(FHOTH, p. 1148, 


Tle is represent. 
ed as a human fig- 
ure with the head 


of a lamb or ibis, 


(Theth, froin a bronze fo the BAtlh Museum, 78 


Rm a 
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TRIMURTI. In Hindoo myth., the triad or trinity | VESTA, p. secs 


of the Vedas, born 
of _ Brahm, and 
‘coped of Brah- 
ma, the creator; 
Vishnu, the pre- 
server; and Siva, 


the destroyer, 


Trimurti, from Coloman’s Hindop Mythology 
TRITON, p. 1176., 


A fabled sea demi? 
god, supposed to be 
the son and trum- 
pee of Neptune. 
, é find, however, 

<4 number of Tritons 
spoken of in ancient 
mythology, who 
were half man, half 
fish,and upon whom 
the Neretas rodo, 


Mythological Triton, 
URANIA, p. 1221, 


In Grecian myth, 
the muse of astrono- 
my. She is generally 
-Tepresented -with a 
crown of stars, in a 
garment spotted with 
stars, and holding in 
her loft hand a celes- 
tial globo pr a lyre. 
Urania is likewise 
the name of the heay- 
enly ,Venus, or of 
pure intellectual 
love. One of the 
Oceanides, or sea- 
nymphs, was also 


called Urania, 


eee 
Urania, from an antique stutie,’ 


VARUNA, 


SSS SS 


In Zindoo myth. the god of the waters, the 
Indian Neptune, and the regent, of the west 
division of the earth, He is represented os a 
white man, four-armed, riding on & sea-animal, 
wee rope in one of his hands, and a club in 
another, r | 


In m the \dess 
of tho eats aceree 
or of fire; worshiped 
both by tho Greoks and 
Romans. Sho was a 
virgin divinity, the 
daughter of Saturn and 
Rhea, ond the patroness 
of chastity, as vell as of 
he ea een pl 

iness. Tho firo burnin; 
ay the domestic hearth 
was regarded as the 
symbol of Vesta; and 
each political communi- 
ty, city, or state, had its 
public hearth or altar 
of Vesta, on which a 
popes fire was kept 

urning, 


re 
SS 


Vesta, from an antique statue. 


‘VISHNU, p. 1238 


In the Hindoo 
myth,, the name 
of one of the chief 
deitics of the tri- 
tagrti or triad, the 
other two being 
Brahma and Si- 
oa. He is the 
second person of 
this unity, and a 
porsonification of 
the preserving 
powers, Hence, he 
is frequently call!- 
ed the Preserver, 
the other two be- 
ing respectively 
the Creator and 
the Destroyer. 


The Hindoo Pluto, regent of the south or lower 
division of the world, miysbolowicsliy enlled Pata- 
la, or the infernal regions, He is described as 
being of a green color, with red garments, having a 
crown on his head, his eyes inflamed, and sitting 
on a buffalo, with a club in his hand, 7 = 


* eee 
. oa : Z- ¥ 
are | WEERSTER'S/ -DICTTONARY! | put 
P. PAVISE, PAVAIS, or PAVACHE,® [Fr, pavote: 
8 


old Fr, pave, covering; 
Ir, pavesse.] Antig. A 
largo shield covering the 


PACHA, or PASHAV, p. 759. 


A title of honor 
given in the origin 
of the Turkish em- 
pire to the ministers 
and chief assistants 
of the sultan, but 
afterward applied to 
the governors of 
provinces, termed 
pachalike. The dis- 
tinction of rank be- 
tween the two clas- 
603 of pachas, under 
the old Turkish sys- 
tem, was indicated 
by their standards; 
the higher class hav- 
ing three horse-tails 
borne before them 
on & spear, headed 
with a crescent ; the 
standard of the sec- 
ond class had but 
two horse-tails; 
hence the term, pa- 
cha of two or three 
tails, 


whole body, having an 


fn classic archit., inward’ curve, managed 


niches were generally by « pavisor, who with 
semicircular in the it screened an archer, 
plan, and terminated 
in a semi-dome at the 
top. They were some- 
times, however, square 
in the plan, and some- 
times also square- 


headed. 


In arch; an 
Insulated base- 
‘ment or sup. 
port for o cof- 


. se 
umn, @ status 


Pachs’s Standard, 


‘or a vase. It 
usually consists 
of a base, aie, 
or dado, and «2 


PALANQUIN, p. 791. 


OBELIS surbase, h COL 
gal nice, Mae . 

The proportion of 
‘the thickness to the 
height is nearly tho 
same in all obelisks; 
that is, between one- 
ninth and one-tenth; 
and the thickness at 
the topis never less 
than half, nor greater 
than three-fourths of 
the thickness at the 
bottom. Egypt a- 
Bounded with obe- 


Pedestal (Listening Slave), 


/PETARD, p. 820. 


lisks, which were al- While the 
ways of a single block a 
of stone; and many : . 
haye been removed cending,¥ the 


thence to Rome and 


parachute is 
other places, a 


like a closed 
umbrella, 
Firing a Petard. 

Tho use of petards is now discontinued, as it has 


been discovered that gunpowder in louse bags {a 
equally efficacious. 


Parachute (Garnerin’s Parachute descending), 


fects of a small 
keyed-organ are 
produced by cer- 
tain machinery. 
The keys, if s# 
they may be cal- 
lef: are placed 
inside the organ, 
and acted on by 
means of a cylin- 
der, or barrel, 
pinned or stud- 
ded in a particu- 
lar and very cu- 
rious manner. 
The barrel © is 
made to revolve 
by a winch, 


The Bered-or- F 

6 an instra- 

oat by which | PAX, or PAX-BREDE, p. 806.. , PHILOSOPHICAL, INSTRUS ; 
most of the ef-| ~ Bde AIR-PUMP, p. 30. 


An ecclesiastical uten- 
sil, formed usually of a 
plate of inetal, chased, en- 
graved, or inlaid with fig- 
ures representing the Vir- 
ga and Child, the Cruci- 

sion, ete., which having 
been kissed by the priest 
during the Agnus Dei of 
the mass, is handed to the 
acolyte, who presents it 
to be kissed by each of 
the ecclesiastics officia- 
ting, saying to them Paw 
tecum (peace to thee). 
The decorstions of the 
pax are frequently very 
rich, 


‘Alr-pumps are: variously constructed; the most 
sommon forms have two barrels and two pistons, 
wrought by a toothed wheel, o3 that represented 
in the annexed cut, 
Jf 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS—Continued. | PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS—Continued, | PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS—Conitinued, 


AIR THERMOMETER. Thermometers in which BAROMETER, p. 100, 


air is employed as 
a substitute for mer- 
cury and spirit of 
wine. Of these there 
kinds, 
but the most im- 
portant is Leslie's 
Differential Ther- 


mometer. 


are several 


z 


HH | 
i) 


Rea KAUR ANY RE! 


AZIMUTH COMPASS, p. 91) 
It differs 
from the 
commonsea.- 
compass on- 
ly in this, 
that the cir- 
cumforence 
of the card, 
or box, is dir 
vided into 
degrees; also 
to the box is 
fitted an in- 
dex with 
two sights, 
which are 
upright 
ieces of 
tee placed 
diametrical- 


to each oth- 
er, having a 
slit down 
the middle of them, through which the sun or 4 
star is to be viewed at the time of observation, 


BLOW-PIPE. p. 132, 


Azimuth Compass.—a, 4, sights. 


ly opposite | DISCHARGER, p. 839, def 8. 


Common Upright Barometer. 
CIRCUMFERENTOR, p. 206. 


=.= 


CRYOPHORUS, p. 289. 


Marino Barometer, 


“Tt consists of a glass tube, bent at each end, the 
bent pafts-being terminated bya bulb, . 


DIFFERENTIAL THERMOMETER, p. 832. 


Two glass tubes, each 
terminating in a hollow 
ball, and having their 
borés somewhat widened 
at the other ends, a small 
portion of sulphuric acid 
tinged with carmino be- 
ing introduced into the 
ball of one, are joined 
together by the flame of 
a blow-pipe, and after- 
ward bent into nearly 
the shape of the letter 
U. To ono of the legs 
of tho thermometer 2 
scale is attached; and 
the liquid contained in 

the tube fs so disposed that it stands in the gra- 
duated leg opposite the zero of the scale, when 
both balls are exposed to the same temperature so 
that the instrument is affected only by tho giffer- 
ence of heat of the two balls, 


In electricity, an 
instrument for dis- 
charging a Leyden 
phial, jar, etc., by 
opening a conffnu- 
nication between the 
two surfaces, © 


; Discharger and Leyden Jar, 
nea ons 


ELECTROSCOPE, p. 364! 
- 


An**instra- 
“ment for ex- 
hibiting - the 
attractive and 
‘repulsive en- 
ergies of elec- 
tricity, or for 
indicating its 
presence, 


=| | 


Tr 


i 


ll 


\ 


EUDIOMETER, p. 412. 


The uso of the eudiometer has, 
since its original contrivance, been 
also extended to all gaseous mix- 
tures; but especially to the deter- 
mining of the quantity of oxygen 
which they contain, when resulting 
from the operations of analysis; and 
{t is an essential instrament in the 
investigation of bodies which become 
gaseous by the changes to which 
they are subjected during: chemica} 
researcb 


GALVANIC PILE. 


GALVANIO BATTERY. 
SS ». 


Galvanic trough or battery. This arrangement 
consists of a trough divided into numerous com- 
partments by partitions, the whole being made ol 
non-conducting materials, Into these compart 
ments are let down square plates of zinc and cop- 
pers previously united together in pairs by solder- 
ng each pair, inclosing a space between them,sa 
as to form a celi for the liquid by which the com- 
bination is to be made active, 


LAMP, DAVY’S SAFETY, p. 646, 


A lamp for lighting coal mines, 
without exposing workmen to 
the explosion of inflammable 
air, It consists of a cistern for 
holding the of], in: the top of 
;which the wick is placed. Oveft 
fhe cistern is placed a cylinder 
of wire gauze, so as to envelope 
the flame. By this contrivance 
Jight is transmitted to the min- 
er, without tndangering the kin- 
dling of the atmosphere of fire- 
‘damp which may surround him. 


Davy’s Safety Lamp. 


PHOTOMETER, p. 828, 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2, 

: It has two 
,general form 
as represente 
in the re te 
the one ( ig. 1.3 
being portable, 
and the other 
(Fig. 2.) being 
stationary. The 
theory of this 
photometer de- 
pellds on the 
ti assumed prin: 
HT ciple that the 
intensity of light 
is ee rtional 
r : . to the hent ex- 
cited by its incidence on the black ball. When 
the instrument-is exposed to light, the rays which ~ 
fall on the clear ball pass through it without suf- 
fering obstruction; but those which strike the — 
dark ball are stopped and absorbed at its surface; — 
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where, assuming a latent form,-they act ‘as- heat, — 
which, by expanding the air withia the ball, causes 
the liquid in the stem,fo descend, " 


Pa 
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PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS—Continued. PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS—Continued, 
In hydraulics, an instrument for | SEXTANT, p. 1015, def, 2.4 


PITOT’S TUBE. 


ascertaining the velocity of 


. ence, the manifestation of each of the several fee:| 


ulties of the mind depends on a particular part of 
the brain, and ceteris paribus, the degree or 


/ strength in which each faculty is manifested in 
A _ water in rivers, etc. It con- Seid hein albbets each individual, depends on the size or develope- 
sists in its simplest form of a ut it is chiefly em- ment of its appropriated portion of the brain, or 


RAIN GAUGE, p. 906. 
— 


oi 


bent glass-tube A, which is held 
in the water in such a manner 
that its lower end is horizontal, 
and opposed to the direction of 
the flowing water. In con: 
sequence of the momentum of 
the moving fluid, the level rises 
within the tubo toa height B, 
proportional ta the velocity of 
the stream. 


& 
yas 


SA@ 


Ta 


Lay, 7s 


faa 


Gunner’s Quadrant. 


Rain gauges are variously 
constructed. One convenient 
form consists of a cylindrical 
tube of copper, with a funnel at 
the top where the rain enters. 
Connected with the cylinder at 
the lower part is a glass tube 
with an attached scale. The wa- 
ter which enters the funnel, 
stands at the same height in the 
cylinder and glass tube, and 
being visible in the latter the 
height is read immediately on 
the scale, and the cylinder and 


loyed as a nautical 
nstrument for meas- 
uring the altitudes 
of celestial objects, 
and their apparent 
angular distances, . It 
is an instrument of 
the utmost import- 
ance in navigation. 


‘A most important surveying instrument for meas- 
uring horizontal angles, or the angular distances 
between objects projected on the plane-of the hori- 
zon. This instrument is variously constructed, 
and provided with subordinate apparatus, accord- 
ing to the price, or the partic purposes to 
which it is to be applied. 


its organ. In the adjoined figures the different: 
organs’(most of them doyble) are marked out, and. 
numbered, according to the system of Spurzheim_' 
The faculties generally recognized by phrenologists 
are the following. The numbers refer to the fig- 
ures, Order I. Feelings. Genue I. Propenst— 
ties—common to man with the lower animales 
The love of life; appetite for food. 1. Amativer 
ness, ‘2, Philoprogenitiveness, 8. Concentrative- 
ness, 4. Adhesiveness. 5. Combativeness, 6; Dex 
structiveness. 7. Secretiveness, 8. Acquisitivenesse 
9. Constructiveness. Genus IL. Sentiments. 1. Sen= 
timents common to man with the lower animales 
10, Belf-esteem. 11, Love of approbation: 12. Cau~ 
tiousness. “18, Benevolence, 2%. Sentiments SA 

15, Firmness. 16, Con~ 


| toman, 14. Veneration. 


scientiousness, 17, Hope. 18, Wonder. 19. Ideal 
ity. 20. Wit. 21. Imitation. Order IL Intel- 
lectual faculties, Genug I. Laternal senses. Feet- 
ing or touch, taste, smell, hearing, sight. Genus LIL 
Intellectual faculties which perceive existence, 


- 22. Individuality, 23. Form. 94. Bize. 25. Weight 


26. Coloring. Genus III. Intellectual faculties 


which perceive the relations of external objects. 


is ae 27. Locality. 28. Number. 29. Order. 30. Event- 
‘a iB uality, 81. Time. 82. Tune, 83. Language. Ge- 
Ss, | nus IV. Intellectual faculties which compare, 


judge, and discriminate. 84. Comparison. 85; 
Causality, 


PHYLACTERY, p. 828, def. 2. 


j 
4 


PHYLLOSTOMIDZ::’ A family of : insecttvorous 


Cheiroptera, which 
( have a simple and 


a\ : mes A tayerlou @p- 


a 
pendage to then 
and s, forefin ra 


eee aun cen eee : 
tube being constructed a eon Ete epee ‘o this 
the sum of the areas of their bs ily the vamp: 
sections is a given part, for “in- PHRENOLOGY, p. 828. belongs, and pi be 


stance a tenth of the atea of the funnel at its Fig. 1. 
orifice, each inch of water in the tube is equivalent 
to the tenth of an inch of water entering the mouth 
of the funnel. A stop-cock is edded for drawing 


off the water. 


RETORT, p. 948, def. 2. 


blood-sucking spe 
cies, 


SIPHON, p. 1035, def. 1. 


1 2 Sometimes an 


exhausting tube is 
placed on the long- 
er leg for exhaust- 
ing the air LY suc- 
tion, (ses Fig. 2,) 
and causing the 
flow to commence, 
but the more gen- 
eral method is to 
fill the tube in tho 


r? Dr. np age who is 
followed by Dr. Combe, 
divides our faculties into 
three classes: the intel- 
lectual or perceptive, the 
sentiments or emotions, 
and the animal | Pat paar 
ties. To the first of these 


first place with the is assigned the anterior 
liquid, and then portion of the head; the 
spore ine the second occupies the mid- 
mouth of the long- dle and upper; while the 


er leg, to insert the 


posterior on, and ce- 
shorter leg In the. ve ) 


rebellum, are allowed to 


. vessel; upon re- the third and most in-| A frame of wood erected on posts, with miovablé 

Fig. 1. Common Siphon, Fig. 9, Im- Moving the stop glorious division. Ench| boards and holes, through witch as put. the 

Froved Siphon, with exhausting tube the liquid will im- | \. = -__,0f these divisions is sub- | head and hands of an offender for punishment * In 

filling mediately begin to| divided into minute special organs corres nding} this manner offenders were formerly exposed ta 
flow. to distinct faculties, us, according to sel-| public view, and generally to public ingult. 


pa PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


ay p. 881, def. 1, 


Pixes are most 


frequently mado 


PLANTS—Continued. PLANTS—Continued. 
COCHINEAL FIG, The Opuntia oo rg DURIO.”~ A genus of plants belonging to the nat 
Me of Haworth, or) order Bombacee. The D;' 


Cactus cochinil- 
lifer. It is an ico- 
sandrious plant, 
and belongs to 
the nat. order O- 
epee Cac- 
tacen. t is a 
native of South 
America, and be- 
ing the plant on 
which the Coceus 
cacti or Cochineal 
insect is found, is 
there extensively 
cultivated, 


Zibethinus or eivet Durio, 
which is the only species, is 
a large and lofty tree grow-, 
ing in the Malayan archia 
pelago.. Its fruit, which is 
the size of s man’s head, 
is a favorite food of the na-: 
tives, during the time (May, 
and June) when it is in sea- 
son, but there is usually & 
second crop in November. 
The smell is at first dis- 
agreeable, but ultimately 
persons become accustomed 
to it and relish the fruit. 


of gold or silver 
and sometimes 
are in form like 
a chalice with 
merely the sddi- 
tion of a lid. 


Durlo (D. zibethinus). 


Cochineal Fig (Opurtie cochinilifera), ELECAMPANE, p. 888 
a vr y P- e 


PLANTS AND SHRUBS. COFFEE, p. 221, def. 1. 


RKOAOLA, p. 8. It is a perennial 


COTTON-PLANT, p. 272. ; 
Egyptian thorn, a Plant, and grows in 
species of plant rank- 
ed. by Linnseus un- 
der the genus Mi- 
mosa, and by others, 
made a distinct go- 
nus, Acacia among 
the moderns, a very 
extensive genus of 
trees or shrubby 
plants inhabiting the 
tropical parts of both 
the Old and New 
World. Nearly 800 
species of the acacia 
are known. 


moist meadows and 
pastures near houses, 
It is an aromatic 
bitter, and was for- 
merly regarded ‘pg 


expectorant, } 


The ferns constitute 
the first order of cryp- 
togams, in the sexual 
system. The total num- 
ber of living species of 


Coffee-Plant (Coffea Arabica). 
CROTON, p. 286, 


x Acacia Arabica. 
EAorus, p. 162. 


\\j Melon ‘thistle; a go- » 
nus of plants of the eae ey ferns is about 1500. The 
ve eb paged = tive of several large tree ferns are con- 
order Cactem, or Caoe ties ele the fined almost exclusively 
tacew, The fruit is a isthe toRbiact= to the tropics, Im- 


Unilocular Polysperm- 
ous berry. The fruits 
of all the species are 
frequently eaten by the 


mense fossil arborescent 
ferns, from thirty to 
forty feet in height, are 


ive and dan- 
gerous of dras- 
~ tic purgatives ; 


inhabitants of the West y Wook se found in the coal forma-. 
Indies, and fruit— tions, 
seems to par- Fay 
: ticipate equal- Ni 
yes Gr SOWER DELUGE pase 
; : ve 


Cassava is the 
ethane Bon 
uce m tho Ja- 
nipha Manthot, pce aren an 
which is made into] CUSTARD-APPLE, p. 294, 
akind ofbread which 
serves for food to the 
natives of Africa and 
the West Indies. Tho 
Brazilians export 
cassava in small 
lumps under the 
name of tapioca. 


GASSAVA, p. 179. 
» 


In bot, the Iris, a 
genus of monogynian 
called also 
flag-flower. The species 


trianaers, 


are numerous. 


Cassada, or Cassava Plant, 
CASTOR-OIL PLANT, p. 180, 


DATURA STRAMONIUM, p. 801. 


Datura stramo- 
niwm is the sys- 
tematic name of the 
thorn apple, the ox 
dor of which is fetid 
and narcotic, occa- 
sioning hendache 
and stupor; it is 
sometimes smoked 
in cases of asthma. 


The leaf consists 
of a flat stalk and 
a broad blade, form- 
ed of two pieces 
united only by a 
hinge. On each of 
these pieces three 
hairs are | placed, 
which, when touch- 
ed, cause the pieces 
to fold on each oth- 
er, and thus seize 


upon a fly or other — 


small object. 


WEBSTERS DICTIONARY. PLA 
PLANTS—Continued. PLANTS—Contimed PLANTS—Continued 
FLOWERING-FEEBN. The Osmunda regalie of| HONEY-SUCELE, p. 559. NEPENTHES, p. 74 
> Linn., s plant of A nat. order of 
erogenous % 
the genus Osmun- 2 corn cen gonad ei p inabiting the 
dass Cryptogs- —- — — Camper and warm- 
da, ing shrubs, natives ot| HS oo7 : po ae of Aziz, 
mia, order filices; Britain, America. Chi- | \ os y a bao dace 
nat. order Osmun- na, and the south of| large hollow bod 
daceew. It 1s the Herope. Class Pen- 2 eae an 


noblest snd most 


Plowering-Fern (Osmunds regalis). 


adduddiann: 


Lei pants 


bey Vanden? 


Ap daee 
] 
lin 


lis, boletus. 3. OX. 
hella exouleata, 
Gamboge (Garcinia Ambogis). 
GENTIAN, p. 498. 


The officinal gen-|' 
tian (Gentiana liteay 
is a native of Switzer- 
land and the moun- 
tainous } of Ger- 


ty 
layan peninsuls. Gut- 
ta percha comes to us 


Gotta Perchs (Isonsadra gutta). . 
lastic, in color from a whitish yellow to a 


ee the temperature of 50° gutta 
as hard as 

flexible in 

united with 


tandria, and order} 
monogynia; nat. or-/ 


Caprifolizece, It] a pecaliar gizads- 
ay — - laz apperetes with 
is known alse by the | which they are 
name of Woodbine. lined. The W. dis- 
tilatoria is known 
— by the mame of 

Petener-pigct 


Tt ts ome of the most 
energetic of narectice, exd 


the mest precious of ail 
medicines, and is employ- 
ed in 2 great variety of 
exséa, bat most commonly 
for the parpese of procur- 
ing sleep, and relief fom 
pain; bat its babitec use 
is attended with similer, 
if not worse eflects San 
the intemperate uce of 
ardent spirits. A fall dp 
is intoxicating and exhil- 
aruting, bat ts effects ere 
dsazerous sud fzial if 
taxen in large quantities. 


ziphus Lotus of| ORCHIS, p. 776. 
Africes, [eee| 
Lorz,] and to} 
the Nympb<s| 
Lotas, an Ezyp-| 
fis water-plant. | 


esimal world 
Hence we bare 
such names & 
Imag satire 
Bzitisz orchises 
as the buttery, 
tnenkey. lizard, end frec orchia. Severs] species 
are eultivated for the sake of their singular , 
their gsy colors, and their deeions fregramce; In 
other respects they ave of Eitle waine. 


PEPPER, p. S12. 

The fralt grows 
shundzztly from ail 
the branches in long 
small (clusters of 
from twenty to Sfty 
grins; when ripe 
itis of a bright red 
color, bat becomes 
Bearly bieck whea 


PLA PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PLA 
PLANTS—Continued. PLANTS—Continued. PLANTS—Continued, 
PUMPEIN, p. $88. SOLANUM, p. 1050. SWEET-POTATO, p. 1118, 
A gonus of plants, A tative of the 


A capsule with 
a Jid, as seen in 
henbane and In 
the fruit of Le- 
cythis ollarta, 
the monkey-pot 


tree, 


Yellow Parrot on a Pyxidium of Locythis ollaria, 
RHIZOPHORA. 


Mangrove Rhizophora manglier. 


A genus of plants which gives its name to the nat. 
ore Rhizophoracesz or the mangrove tribe. The 
species are natives of the tropics, where they rout 
In the mud, and form a dense thicket down to the 
verse of the water. 


Egg Plant (Solanum molongena). 


STAPEL:A, An extensive and curious genus of 


STRAWBERRY-PEAR. A plant of the genus cac- 


nat, order Solanaces, 
of which it is the type. 
It is one of the most 
extensive genera of 
plants, upward of 400 
species having been 
enumerated as belong- 
ing to it, many of them 
possessing apparently 
very opposite proper- 
ties, 


Sweet-Potato (Convolvulus batatas). 
SYNGENESIA, p. 1122. 


plants, nat. order 
Asclepiadacesr. 
They are succu- 
lent plants with- 
out Teaves, fre- 
quently covered 
over with dark 
tubercles, giving 
them a very gro- 
tesque appearance, 


Syngenesia (Senecio Jacobro). 


East Indies, but 
now cultivated 
in all the warms 
er parts of the 
globe. There aro 
numerous varie- 
ties. The tubers 
are edible, ank 
yre much used 
1n tropical coun< 
tries, They are 
considered to be 
very nutritiou 
wholesome, an 
easy of digess 
tion. 


The thistle 
daisy; 


southern wood; 


tansy, 


sunflower, and 


marigold, aré 
examples. 


1. Floret magnifie., 2, Section of floret magnified, ° 


Stapella variegata. 


TANGHINIA. A genus of plants belonging to the 


tus, the C. tré- 
angularis, which 
grows in the West- 
India Islands, It 
bears the best fla- 
vored fruit of any 
of the Cactacem. 
It is sweetish, 
slightly acid, pleas- 
ant, and cooling. . 


Tanghinia veuenifera. 


nat, order Apocy- 
nacew, T. vene- 
nifera is a tree 
which produces 
the celebrated 
tanghin poi 

of Madagascar: 
The poisonous 
quality resides in 
the kernel, and 
one seed is said to 
be sufficient to 
kill twenty per- 
Gons. 


BQUILL, p. 1072, def 1. Strawberry Pear (Cactus triangularis). TARO, p. 1180. 


A plant of the ge- 
nus Arum, the A. 
esculentum, or Co- 
locasia esculenta, 
cultivated \in. the 
Polynesian jslands 
for 28 ealie oP ty 
esculent root, which, 
although pungent 
and acrid in its na- 
tural state, becomes 
mild and palatable 


SUGAR-CANE, p. 1165. 


It rosombles the reeds 
common in morasses, except 
that its skin is soft, and its 
poe & spongeous substance, 

t usually grows to the 
height of 18 to 20 feet, with 
a diameter of two inches, 
It is divided by knots at the 
distance of 18 inches from 
each other. At its top it 
ee several long green 
eaves, and in tha center of 
theso {s its flower, When 
the leaves springing from 
the knots decay, the plant 


Squill (Scilla maritima), ) 


Tho bulb has been known as a medicine from the 
earliest ages; it is still held in great cstimation, 
and is of very frequent use. It acts as an ometic, 
purgative, expectorant, or diuretic, in proportion 


to tho dose in which it-is given, Gistiares edatcorna 
bd i.” ate ot > aon! . => aya io wai Al aay Ae 


is ripe. It is then cut, strip- 
ped of its leaves, and car- 
ried to the mills, where it 
is crushed and its juice ex- 
pressed, 


by baking or bolle 
ding.’ 


: , ' PLA 


‘PLANTS—Continued, 
TEASEL, or TEAZLE, p. 1183, 


TEA PLANT, p. 1182. 


2am) 


. Common Teasel (Dipsacus fallo- 
mum). @, Hooked ecale of 
the cle ; 4, Corolla slit Black Toa (Thea bohea). 
* : 


pen. 

TEPHROSIA. A genus of plants, nat. order Legu- 
l minosm, papilio- 
naceous division. 
It eonsists of 
shrubs, under- 
shrubs, or herbs 
scattered overev- 
ery quarter of the 
globe, 7. towica- 
ria is a native of 
the West Indies, 
and of Cayenne. 
The whole plant 
affords a narcotic 
poison, and the 
leaves are used 
for intoxicating 
fish, 


A plant, a native 
of America, of the 
genus Nicotiana, the 
N. tabacum, the 
dried leaves of which 
are much used for 
smoking and chew- 
ing, and in snuff. As 
a medicine, if is nar- 
cotic, emetic, and 
cathartic; and it pos- 
sesses two additional 
powers at least, if not 
more, Tobacco Las a 
strong disagreeable 


Urceola elastics, 


_ Agenus of plants; nat. order“Apocynaces. The 
’ ants of this genus inhabit the Malayan peninsula. 
_ he most important species is the 7, aLewied at 
_ saoutchouc-y 


smell, and on acrid| POLE-AX, p. 842. 


WEBSTEES DICTIONARY. 


PLANTS—Continued, 


VICTORIA, 


Victoria regia, 


A genus of aquatic plants, named in honor of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria; nat. order Nymphacee. 
The Jp is a native of Guiana and Brazil; its 
large spreading leaves are three to five feet in 
diameter, and have a rim three to five inches high; 
and its immense rose-white flowers sometimes, 
when fully expanded, attain a diameter of twenty- 
three inches, Ip South America it is called water. 
maize, 


YAM, p. 1277. 


Yam (Dioscorea globosa). _ 


A-sort of Latchet 
with a handle about 
fifteen inches in 
length, and a point 
or cluw bending 
downward from the 
back of its head, 


In fort, o strong 
aaa 3 of timber or 
ron, tesembling a har- 
row, made to slide in 
vertical grooves in 
the jambs of the en- 
trance gate of a forti- 
fied place, to protect 
the ioe. in case of 
assault. 


ae 
. 


POETLAND VASE. A celebr: 


Prehenasile (Coalta or Spider Monkey), 
PRISM, p. 869. 


QUA 


ated cinerary urn or 


vase, found in the 
tomb of the empe- 
ror Alexander Se- 
verus. The basis is 
of a deep blue glass, 
and the figures in 
the mythological 
scene represented 
upon it, are of the 
same material but 
whiter. It is now 
in the British Mu- 
seum. 


An epithet given 
by naturalists to 
certain animals 
which are capable 
of grasping with 
their tails as with 
a claw. 


A triangular prism of ginss is 
one bounded by two equal and 
‘parallel triangular ends and three 
plane and well polished sides, 
which. meet in three parallel lines, 
running from the three angles of 
the one end to the three angles og 
the other end. The prism is the 
instrament by means of which 
most of the remarkable phenome- 
na of light and colors are exhibited, 


It is made somewhat in the form of # boat, and® 
from its lightnéss, is very liable to be upset when 
the rein-deer, by which it is drawn, is strong and 
fresh. The traveler, in such a case, would be im- 
mediately thrown out were he not trapped to the 


QUADRUPEDS, 


It is as large as 
& cat, and fe Gn- 
tirely adapted for 
living in trees. It 
is the only mam- 
m trous animal 
known which has 
nine cervical ver- 
tebre. It is found 
in the tropical 
parts of South 
America, 


| Three-toed Sloth (Bradipus tridactylus). 


QUA 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


vA 


QUADRUPEDS—Continued.. 
ALLIGATOR, p. 36. 


A quadru- 
ped that feeds 
upon ants. 
This animal 
has po teeth, 
but snout 
or muzzle, 
with a long 
cylindrical 
tongue. The 
body is cov- 
ered with 
long hair. 


ANTELOPE, p. 53, “ 


Belonging to 
this numerous 
genus, thero are 
nearly seventy 
Cigg.« Uifferent species, 
er of which upwards 

of fifty - inhabit 
§ tho African con- 
tinent alone, 


Springbok Antelops (Antilope euchore). 


APE, p. 57, def. 1. 

A genus of quad- 
rumana, found: in 
the torrid zone of | 
both continents, of | 
a@ great variety of 
species. In com- 
mon use, the word 
extends to all the 
tribe of monkeys 
and baboons; but 
in zool., ape is lim- 
ited to such of these 
animals 1s have no 
tails; while those 
with short tails are 
called Jaboons, and 
those with long 
Ones, Monkeys, 


Long-armed ape (Hylobates lar). 


ARMADILLO, p. 69. 


* Annadillo (Dasypus sexcinctus). 


AUROCH, p. 86. 


Auroch.(Bos urus), 


AYE-AYE. A singular nocturnal qasarupee found 
n 


yee Ses 
b eS 


QUADRUPEDS—Continued. 


i adagascar, the 
Cheiromys Mada- 
gascariensis, In its 
habits it resembles 
the sloth, but it is 
classed by some na- 
turalists with the 
monkey tribe, from 
the hand-like struc-* 
ture of its hinder 
feet. It is about the 
size of ahare, and is 
called aye-aye by 
the natives, from its 
peculiar cry. 


Aye-aye (Chelromys Mudagascariensis), 


BEAR, p. 107, def. 1. 


Brown Bear, 


BEAVER, p. 108, def. 1. 


BUCK, p. 158, def. 1. 
se d Tho male of 
Wo yb SO sae the fallow-deer, 
of the goat, the 
sheep, the rab- 
bit, and hare. 
‘s*- It 1s applied on- 
; ly to the smaller 
quadrupeds. 


Buck of Fallow Deer, 


BUFFALO, p. 154. 


a 


she 


The Buba- 
las, a species 
of the bovine 

» genus, origin- 
4 oalyfromIndia 
but nowfound 
“yz in most of the 
warmer coun- 
> tries of the 
Eastern Con- 
tinent, 
CAMEL, p. 167, def. 1. 
‘Tho hair of the 
_ Camel is import- 
ed into England 
chiefly for the 
purpose of being 
manufacturedin- 
to fine pencils 
for drawing and 
ainting. Inthe 
Zast, however, it 
serves for the 
fabrication of 
tents, carpets, 
and wearing ap- 
parel. The most. 
esteemed hair 
comes from Per- 
sia. 


Bactriun Camel.> 


QUADRUPEDS—Continued. 
CAMELOPARD, p. 167. 


species constituf- 
ing the geniis. 
Camelopardalig: 
This animal ip 
found in the eéti= 


tral ond eastern 
parts of Afri¢g. 
It is timid and 
not fleet. 


The extraor 
dinar faculty 
which the Cha- 
meloon possesses: 
of changing its 
, color, has been 
supposed by, 
some to arise in 
a great measure 
from the great 
sizo of the lungs, 
which, when ful- 
ly dilated, ren- 

ers the body of 
the animal most 
transparent; but 
this has been de- 
nied by some of 
the ablest natu-' 
ralists, who con- 
tend that theso 


Fork-nosed Chameleon. 


changes proceed from two layers of membraneous 


‘pigment existing in the skin. 
| CHIMPANZEE, p. 199. 


Linneeus plse- 
ed the form un+ 
der the” genus 
Homo, with the 
specific “name, 
Troglodyte, 
next to lomo 
saptens. Tt is 
one of those 
species which, 
approach near- 
est to man. 


CHINCHILLA, p. 199. 


. Chinchills (Chinchilla lanigera). 
They are gregarious and subterranean in thelrlighy, 


its, dnd mild in disposition, One genus is the 
gotis of Cuvier, about the size of the rabbit, 
much resembling it in form, The fur of these 
mals is used for tippots, muffs, linings to clo 
and pelisses. ; 


The giraffe,.a - 


ae 


DICTIONARY. 


breed, now 


’ 
WEBSTERS Qua 
aa QUADRUPEDS—Continued. QUADBUPEDS—Continued, QUADRUPEDS—Continued 
— Gtramors, p. 190. Dogs, MASTIFF, p. 693. 
iY Te BLOOD-HOUND, p. 130. A variety of 
aX nt; 3 There are sev- dog of a ver 
eas “3 eral varieties of okl Englis 


ee a 


loose upon him. 
BULL-DOG, p. 155. 


COCKER. 
=) 40) v7 
ea, 


é A voracious 
.-1 ) quadruped of 
‘i! the eat kind, 
‘i inhabiting 
B, most parts of 
=); America. It is 
} by some called 
the red tiger, 
' and is the moat 
formidable and 
destructive of 
all the animals 
of America, 
particularly in 
tho warmer 
climates, where it plunders the houses, carrying 
off fowls, doga, eats, and other domestic animals, 
It frequently encounters the alligator, 


A genu3 of 


mnapimiferous ani- 
great swiftness, 


mals, which in- MOUND. 


eludes - tho ‘opos- 
sum and kangaroo, 
Tho females are 
distinguished by 
having 2 marsu- 
pium or pouch, for 
the protection and 
preservation of the 
youns. 


Stag-houd, 


this animal, as 
the English, the 
Cuban, and the 
African blood- 
hound, In for- 
mer times, blood. 
hounds were not 
only trained to 
the pursuit of 
game, but also 
to the chase of 
inan, A flying 
enomy, or a 
murderer, had 
but little chanco 


or escape when once the-blood-hounds were let 


A species of 
dog of a parti- 
cular formand 
of remarkable 
courage; 60 
named proba- 
bly from be- 
ing employed 
in baiting 
bulls, or from 
the size of the 
head. 


A dog of the spaniel kind, used for rais- 


ing ~woodcocks 
and snipes 
their 


haunts in woods 


from 


and marshos, 


A hound 
for chasing 


Teemarkable for the keenness of its sight, the sym- 
metrical strength aud beauty of its form, and its 


cy scllom seen 
in its orlginal 


if Any if stato of puri- 
AY AAT 4 ty. <A true- 
ye bred mastiff is 


py o— 
sz of considera- 


~ developed and 

large, the lips 
endulous on each side of the mouth, 
This animal is ca- 


deep and 
and the whole aspect noble. 
pablo of great attachment, and is valuable as @ 
Watch-dog, 


NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, p. 859. 


Tho pure 
English Nevw- 
4 foundiand dog 
is remearkablo 
for his zeal, his 
devotedness, 


Pes G~ 


ai bandonment 
4 of self, when 


f2 some drown. 


A varicty ot 
the dog used 
“in shooting, 
and trained to 
stop and point 
>whoro the 
game lies, 
This varicty is 
tho casis fu- 
miliaris avt- 
cularis, .of 


Oe ee ‘ 
SIBERIAN DOG. A varicty of the dog, distinguish- 
¢ ed by having its 
ears’ erect, and 
the haifr of its 
body end tail 
very long; it ja 
also distin- 
guished for ita 
ptesdiness, .~ 
pility, and 
Gurance of fa- 
tigue, ‘when 
used for the 
x ol tg of 
raught, Ir 
many northern 
countries these 
dogs are employed in drawing sledges over the 
frozen snow. 


SPANIEL, p. 1053, def, 1. 


Spaniel (Cauls extrarius). 


Qua c PIOT@RIAL ILLVSTRATIONS FOR 
QUADRUPEDS—Continued. QUADRUPEDS—Continued. ’ QUADRUPEDS—Continued. 
PNORMOUSE, p. 361. FERRET, p. 447, def. 1. GROUND SQUIRREL, A small quadruped of the 


SS genus Zamiasa, 
Oy f of a reddish 
color, with 
blackishstripes 
onitssides,re- 
siding fn bur= 
rows, and 
found in the 
eold and tem= 
perate regions) 
of both_bemiz 
spheres, 


An animal 
of the genus 


‘Tho popular name 
of tho several spe- 
cles of Myoxus, o 
genus of Mammalia 
of the order Ro- 
dentia, 


Mustela, or 
weasel kind. 


Common Dormouse (Myozus nvellanarlus).. 
DROMEDARY, p. 369, def. 1. Ferret (Mustela furo), 
FOUMART, p, 477. 


Ground Squirrel (Tamias striatue).) 


HARE, p. 535, def. 1. 
im A> quadru | 
of the genus 4 
., pus, with long — 
\ ears, a sbort tall 
sofe hair, and @® 
diyided upper 
lip. Itisatimid 
himal, often | 
unted for spor 


i Pr oa : Foumart (Mustela putorips), 
Dromedary (Camelus 2romedarius), FOX, BR 478, 
Ne 


It 1g more swift of feot than the camel, being ca- 


able of traveling nyacd ie a Lehane ne a This animal Se le Hed pape . : 
ay, ond of continuing its journey at that pate for burrows in th 
several successive days. r Se ee eee lent food, , 


ELEPHANT, p. 885. earth, is re- 


“markable for 
Lis cunning, 
and preys on 
lambs, geese, 


hens, or other 
small pnimals. _ 


It partakes of 
the nature of the 
goat and the 
deer. Like tho 
ore the gazelle 

as hollow per- 
manent horns, 
and it feeds on 
shrubs; but -in 


Iedgehog (Erinaceus Eurdpeus). 
HIPPOPOTAMTS, p. 543, 3 


size and delicacy, 
at Seal: and in the Wabare 
ces of Linn., 2 and color of its 
ruminant mam- hair, it resembles : 
mal, called the rve-buck, 
moose in North Gazelle (Antilope dorcas), 


i 


7 = ' America, from 
Ser== theIndianname | CNY, p. 508, def. 1. 


Elie (Cervus Alces), ; 

R. p. It nearly re- 
BEMIS: PS sembles tho 
martin in. 
shape, but the 
weasel in food 
and manners. 
In winter, the 
fur is entirely 
white; in guin- 
mer, the upper Gnu (Catoblepas gnu), 


cgripiatie GOAT, p. 509, 


= = 8 of a pale 
= Sse tawny brown BR Bp, 

color, but the N 
Ermine (Mustela e-minen) tail is tipped 


with black. 
FALLOW-DEER, p. 436. er 


Striped Hyena (H. vulgaris), 


They are found 
{n all parts of the 
world, and many 


IBEX, p. 572, 


It is smaller 


“varieties aro valued 
than tho stag; ofa ; ; 5 ae, 
brownish bay col- Mt Me for their hair or Capra or-gont, 
or, whitish be- VW RMWRORMGEN , Wool; a3 the Cash- inhabiting the 


neath, on the in- 
sides of the limbs, 
and beneath tho ‘f 
tail 


Alps, Pyre- 
gora gont, etc. The £ nees, Apend 
~~ malo of the goat is : aa S\\Y nines ote,’ 
called a buck, : 


Fallow-Deor (Corvus dawa)y Goat of Cashmere, 


— 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY.) Qua 
‘ QUADRUPEDS—Continued, a QUADRUPEDS—Continued. \ QUADRUPEDS—Continued, 
ICHNEUMON, p. 572. | JERBOA, p. 630. LION, p. 668, def. 1. 
> They resemble the Nie 
| \ rat in size, but are suf- Sikes The lion fs a 


4Egyptian Ichneumon (Viverra Ichnoumon),, 


\ 
“ENDRI. A tailless quaaruped belonging to the lo- 
: ac y UP family. 
; Sh Its hinder 
$9) limbs are very 
av, long. The na- 
{| tives of Ma- 
dagascar tamo 


wh J this quadru- 

{ manous ani- 

t mal, and train 

: \" it to the chase. 
Indri (Indris brevicaudats), / 

_ VACKAL, p. 628. 


Jackal (Canis aureus), 


The jackals are of pesieus habits, hunting in 
acks; rarely attacking the larger quadrupeds. 

ey feed on the remnants of the lion's prey, dead 
carcasses, and the smaller animals, and poultry, 
which they seizs as prey. 


JAGUAR, p. 629. 


The largest and 
most tormidable 
feline quadruped 
of the new world. 
It is marked with 
large dark spots 
in the form of cir- 
cles, with o dark 
spot or pupil in 


the center of each. 
Jaguar (Fells ongs), 
KANGAROO, p. 637, 
The kangaroos feed 
entirely on vegetable 


substances, particu- 
larly on grass, ‘They 
assemble, in small 
herds, under the 
guidance of the old- 
er ones. Tho gi- 
gantic kangaroo is 
sometimes six feet 
in height, and is the 
largest of the New 
Holland gnimals, 


“—N 


Aroe Kangaroo (Mscropus ualabatss) 


| fA 


4 


‘see 1 a 
Se 


| 


ficiently distinguished 
by the shortness of the 
anterior limbs, and the 
length of the hinder 
extremities, and by 


the tail, which is coy- 
ered at its extremities 
with long hairs. They 
seldom movo other- 
wise than by 
leaps on their 
feot. 


reat 
ind 


Egyptian Jerboa, 


KINKAJOU, p. 640. 


Kinkajou (Cercoleptes caudivolvulus). 


Tt is a nocturnal animal, and in captivity Is very 
mild, 


LEMMING, pn. 657. 


An English 
name applied to 
a group of ro- 
dent mammals, 
very nearly al- 
lied to the mouse 
\ and rat. They 
“4 mostly inhabit 
™ the north of Eu- 
rope and Asia, 


Lenuming (Mus Lemmus). 


LEMUR, p. 657. 


Red Lemur (L, ruber), 


LEOPARD, p. 65. 


Leopard (Felis leopardus), 


native of Africas 
and the warm 
regions of Asia. 
Ile preys chiefly 
on live animals, 
avoiding carrion, 
unless impelled 
. by intense hun- 
ger. oy 


A Vivedl X 
i 
v4 | Spi Eoe 


° 


Lion (Felis leo). 


LAMA, p. 645s def, 2. 


Brown Llama (Auchenia Mama). 


Its hide makes good leather, and its hair, of woolly 
nature, isin great request for weaving light wiry 
stuffs. The color of the animal varies, in different 
individuals, but brown is the general tint; the hair 
being. always longer, thicker, and more frizzly on 
the body, than on tho hegd, neck, and legs. 


A quadru- 


manous anie 


mal. The ring- 
tailed maki ts 
of the size of 


a cat, 


Ring-tatled Maki, 


MARMOT, p. 695. 


A quedruped of 
the genus Arcto- 
mys, allied to the 
murine tribe. He 
is about the sizo 
of the rabbit, and 
inhabits the bigher 
region of the Alps 
and Pyrenees, 


*Marmot (Arctomys marmotta), 


QUA 


QUADRUPEDS—Continued. , 
MALRMOSE, p. 695. 


TS 


> Marmoso (Didolphys wurina) 


MARSUPIAL, p. 696. 


Tho skin of the 
animal is so ar- 
ranged round tho 
momme as to 
form a pouch, in 
which not only 
tho imporfeot 
tutus, attached to 
the nipplo by Its 
mouth, remains 
\ till fully devel- 
y oped, but into 
which, long after 
itis ablo to run 
about, it leaps 
whon alarmed, 
or when wishing 
to conceal itself. 
The marsupials 
form tho fourth 
order of mam- 
malia of Cuvier. There aro many genera both 
herbivorous and carnivorous, The kangaroo and 
opossum oro familiar examples, 


Ze 
Marsupial (Didolphys opossum). 


MARTEN, p. 696. 


An animal 
allied to the 
weasels, of sev- 
veral species, 
genus Mustela, 
Linn, Itisfound 
in England, and 
In many locali- 
ties on the con- 
tinent of En- 


rope and in 
North America, 
Pine Marten (Mustela martes), 
MERINO SHEEP, p. 708. 
The Spanish 


word merino 
signifles aon 
ovorseor of 
pasture lands; 
and is appliec 
to this breed 
of sheep, be- 
» couse in Spain 
fe they aro kept 
_ is goal 
ne ee te ocks under a 
Ed Bystom of 
shephords, with a chief as a head, nnd with a gene- 
ral right of pasturago all ovor tho kingdom, 


MOLOCH. 


Moloch lizard (Moloch horridus), 
A genus of lizards found in Australia, about King 


George's Bound. IL horridua, moloch-lizard, in 
ite external appearance, is one of the most foro- 
clous of reptiles, the horns on tho head and tho 
nomerons spines on tho body giving it a most for- 
inldablo appearance, Ite namo is given to it from 
part ofa line in Milton, * Moloch, horrid king,” 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


QUADRUPEDS—Continued. 


MONKEY, p. 726, det 1. 


Diana Monkey (Cercopithecus Diana). 


4 
MOUFFLON. Tho Ovis musmon, on animal of the 
shee kind, 
Inbabliiagthe 
mountainous 
parts of Cor- 


Greece, ete. 
It is about 
tho size of a 
amall fallow- 
deer, and, al- 
though cover- 
ed with hair, 
bears strong» 
er rosem- 
blanco to the 
ram than to 
any other ani- 
mal, both in 
regard to its 
horns and its 
general con- 
formation, 


Moufflon (Ovis musmon), 


MUSK DEER, p. 739. 


This animal is 
nlittle more than 
three feetin 
length ; the head 
resembles that of 
the roe, the fur 
is coarse, like 
that of the cer- 
vine race, 
thick, eroct, 
smooth, and soft, 


It has large 
horns united at 
the skull, but 
turned down- 
ward on each 
sido of the hond. 
‘The hair of this 


: animal {1s vory 
= “ari! 
= Ree" long and fino, 


Mask Ox (Ovibos moschatus). 


MYCETES. [Gr. poxyrnc, ono who bellows.) ‘The 


but | 


QUADRUPEDS—Continued. 


howling mon- 
keys, @ gomis— 
of quadruima- 
nous animals 
inhabiting tho | 
Amoriean con- 
tinent. They 
aro remarka- 
Lle for tho 
powerful de+ — 
velopment of 

the volce, 
whick bas s 
prodigious — 
volume and a 
most frightful 
sound. The 

are shaggy ani- 
mals, about 
the stzo of a 
fox, and suh- 
sist on fruits 
and foliage. 


A en 


mammal of the 
caprid tribe, as 
large as, or 
Jarger than 
It is the 


Howling Monkey (ifycotes ursinn ). 


NYLGAYU, p. Té1. 


older ones. 
inhabits Nortli- 
ern India, “—- 


Nylgau (Antilope picta), 


sica, Sardinia, | OCELOT, p. 766. 


—_—— 


Ocelot (Folis Pardalis), 


OPOSSUM, p. 774. 


They aro fe: 
tid ana Hho 
turnalani- 
mals, arboreal — 
in their hab- — 
its, remaining — 

Son trees, and — 
=) there pursuing 
wy birds, noe ‘ 

ete, although 

they do not © 
despise fruit. — 
The true opos- 
sums are now 
limited to the — 
Americancon- 

tinont, but — 
their former — 
existenco in — 
Europo is ] 
, proved by the 
fossil remains that havo been found in tho Paris 

basin, Itis almost tho size of a cat, the general ; 


Virginian Opoasum (Didolphys Virginian). 


color whitish gray, and the whele hair of a wool- | 
like softness. On tho ground the motions of the 
opossum aro awkward and clumsy, but on the 
branches of a tree ho moves with great celerity 
_ and ease, using lis tail, which is prehensile, to as- 
sist his motions, During the night he steals into 
villages, attacks fowls, eats their eggs, ete, He 
sometiines commits gront dopredationa on orchards, 
but hig favorito food Is the persimmon, The female 


time nourishod in the ponc 
resort on tho appearance of any dunger, 


WEBSTERS DICTIONARY} Qua 
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PACO, or PACOS, p. 790, dof. 1, PRIONODON. 


- ORANG.OUTANG, p.776.° 
a, , Theso animals | 
walk on their 
-hind legs, feed on 
‘ruits, sleep on 
« trees, and makea 
jJshelter against 


Ny They are remark- 
‘\. \ able for their 
‘'s;} strength as well 
{ as their ability to 
use weapons with 
the hand, 


_Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, 


This animal is peculiar to the fresh-water rivers |/ 


ne Inkes of Australia and Van Dieman’s Land, 
and is also known by the names of duck-bill, or 
duck-billed platypus, and water-mole, 


falvous color, 
Nepaul it is called wah, 
, in climbing. 


PIRASCOLAROTOS, 


OBYCTEROPUS. 


Esrth-wolf (Orycteropus capensis), 


(Gr. opvernp, a digger, and ovs, 2 foot.] A genus 
of cdentate insectivorous animals, partaking of the 
ae both of a ant-cater on the dae i 
6 O. capensis has received the namo of tho 
nard-vark, or earth-hog, from the Dutch colonists PLATYPUS, p. 834. 
at the Cape of Good Hope, from its habit of bur- 
rowing, and from its fancied resemblance to 4 
mall short-legged hog. Its taper head and power- 
ul claws are admirably adapted for burrowing. 


Phascolarctos fuscus, 


DITER, p. 751. | Zs 
The common 
river otter, tho 
Lutra vulgaris | 
of Europe, is a: 
peer uped a- | 
apted to am-| 
»hibious habits, 
h by its . short, 
strong, flexible, | 
palmated feet, 
which servo as, 
oars to propel it 
throngh the water, and by its long and strong tall, 
which acts as a powerful rudder, and enables the ; 
animal te change its course with great ease and, 
rapidity. It inhabits the banks of rivers, and feeds! 
principally on fish, When his retreat is found he 
instantly’ takes the water and dives, remaining a 
Jong time underneath it, and rising at a considera! 
Le Mistance from the place at which he dived.:° 7 B 
The weight of a full-grown male is from 20 to24. « 
pare In many parts of England, and especially | 
_in Wales, the otter is hunted with dogs trained for 
this purpose, and with all the form and circum- 
tances of the chase.” 


Platypus (0, Paradozus), 


Ottor (Lutra vulgaris), 


PORCUPINE, p. 847. 


} lip divided like that of the hare, 


AS 


Sy 
BSS natives koala, 


Pands (Ailurus refulgens), 


| |A quadruped of the genus Ailurus, tho .A, reful- 
gens. It is & native of the wvody parts of the 
mountains of Northern India, and is of e bright 
Caps are made from its fur. 


In 


No quadruped excels it 


A marsupial snimal, closely 


allied to the 
halangers, It 
s common in 
New South 
+ Wales, where it 
is called by the 


by thé colonists 
“the monkey.” 
Its generic 
name is derived 
from its having 
some resom- 
blance to a bear 
(@ackwrov, & 
pouch, and apkx- 
Tos, & bear), 


Two quadru- 
peds of Austra- 
lia, now called 
Ornithorhyn- 
chus paradoxus 


and O. fuscus. 


The crested or 


common porcupine 
A(Hf. cristatus), 
» which inhabits Ita- 
gijy and Africa, has 
a body about two 
feet in length, four 
easy tees on each of the 
“=. > Ss. —_.—— _ fore feet, and five 

” on each of the hind 

feet, a crested head, a short tail, and the upper 


Delundung (Prionodon gracilis). 


[Gr. wrprwy, 2 saw, and oduvs, a tooth.] A genus of 
quadrupeds, partaking of the structural character 
both of the Felid~ and Mustelide, but in the gen- 
eral economy and habits resembling the former 
only. P, gracilis is a native of Java, where it is 
called the delundung. It is a most active animal. 


PROTELES. 


Aard wolf (Proteles Lalandl). 


The anrd-wolf (carth-wolf) of the Cape of Good 
Hopo (Proteles Laiandi). It forms the connect- 
ing link between tho hyenas and civots, resembling 
the former in its general contour and manners, 
though of inferior sizo and strength, and having 
more of the lengthened head and pointed muzzle 
of the latter. it is very destructive to young 
lambs. 


PTEROMYS. ([Gr. wrspor, a wing, and pus, @ 
mouse.} The 
winged mouse, 
or flying squir- 
rol; 3 genus of 
rodent animals, 
to which the 
skin of the flank, 
extending be- 
tween the fora 
and hind legs, 
imparts tho fa- 
culty ofsupport- 
ing themselves 
for a moment 
in the air, and 
of making very 
great leaps. 


Ptoromys (Flying Squirrel), 


QUAGGA, p. 896, 


A pachyder- 
matous mam- 
mal, the Equus 
Quagga, near- 
ly allied to thd 
ass on the one 
hand, and the 
zebra on the 


other. It in- 
habits southern 
Africa. 


Quaggs (Equus Quaggs). 


exlix « 


ua PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR Qua 
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RACCOON,, p.-903., . SABLE, p. 973... SKUNK, p 103s. 
ra ie ee 1 fete ere: 
L iy i { as two 

: é vw - herniws he as neat thetaneaie 

Sey. earth or under extremity of the 

ss trees; in winter alimentary ca- 


{Raccoon (Procyon lotor).. 


RATELLUS.., 


Mg 
Honey-ratel (Ratetlus mellivorws), 
The ratel, a genus of carnivorous quadrupeds of 
the wensel family, natives of India and the Cape 
of Good Hope. ‘The 2. meliivorus of the Capo is 
celebrated for the destruction it makes among tho 
nests of the wild bee, to tho honey of which it is 
very partial. 


RED-DEER. The common stag (Cervus elaphua), 


a native of 
tho whole of 
the -forests of 
Europo and A- 
sia whero the 


climate is tem- 


perate. 


Red-Deer (Cervus eluphus), is g th 
F EER mong c:) 
REINDEER, p. 980. Taplandera, ho 
is ao substitute 
for the horse, 
the cow, the 
goat, and tho 
sheep, as he fur- 
nishes food, 
clothing, and the 
means of con- 
veyance, This 
animal will draw 
a sledge on the 
snow more than 
a hundred miles 
in 9 day. 


Relndcer (Cervus tarandus), 


BUINOCEROS, p. 953. 


— 
Rhinoceros Indicus. 


ROE-BUCK, p. 961. 


Pre te 
wy 


Ste Bee 
=. 
im 


Roe-buck (Cervus capreolus), 


al 


,, and summer sub- 
—. sisting on small 
> animals, and in 
sa” autumn on ber- 
ma rics, 


Sable (Mustela zibellina), 


SAKIS. The American name of those monkeys 
which consti- 
tute the genus 
Pithecia of 
Desmarest and 
Illiger. They 
have for the 
most part long 
‘7 \ and bushy tails, 
_= and thus havo 
obtained tho 
tame of Fox- 
tailed mon- 
Xa keys. 


Ye 
sR 


A) 
DAN Macy, 
RD, 
Saki Cuxlo (Pithecia eu.anas), 
SAPAJOU, p. 980. 


The Sapajous 
are very active, 
and climb well. 
They aro small 
in size, playful 
in disposition, 
leading a gro- 
garious life, and 
feeding chiefly 
Me on fruits and 
insects, 


Sapajou (Cebus capucinus). 
SHEEP, p. 1020, def. 1. 


5 a ie Will Pi 
Rooky Mountala Sheep (Ovis montana). 


+t 


mal has the 
power of emit- 
ting at pleasure 
a3 4 means of 
defense. ; 


Two-tocd Sloth (Bradypus didcetylus). 


\ 
They live on trees, and never remove from the ong 
they are on until they havo strip it of every 
leaf. The sloths are exceodingly helpless when on 
the ground, and move with great difficulty ; and 
henco the accounts of their slowness have been 
greatly exaggerated, 


SLOW LEMUR, or SLOW-PACED LEMUR. 


ve 


San ———— 
Slow-paced Lemur (Loris tardigradus). 


A species of lemur, the Z. tardigradus of Linn, 
and Loris stenops of Illiger ; also called tha sloth 
of Bengal. It isan animal of small size, 

equal to that of ao cat, and has been se 

from the slowness of its gait. 


SQUIRREL, p. 1072. 


Common Squirrel (Sclurua vulgaris)’ 


The squirrels are formed into a fmily, Seluridey 
the ne of which is the. wait Sclurus, Linn, ot 
true Phd aad Dey comnrenes three 
groups; oO trne uirrels NIMS: G 
Saute (Toentaey and the flying Daren ea 4 


] 

¥ 
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VICUGNA, or VICUNA. A ruminant mammal, 


Me rR 


_ BPRING-BOK, p, 1069, 
j A ruminant 
mammal of the 
caprid tribe, 
the  Aniilope 
euchoreé, or 
Springer An- 
telope, which 
nhabits the 
plains of South- 
Africa, 


SUIDZ. 


ex Dlroomaees St 


penne 
- rere 


\ Wild Boar (Sus scrofa). 


Collared Peceary (Sus Tajussu), 


IL. evs, a hog or a swine.] Swine, a family of 
7 pachydermatous mammalia, of high importance to 

aman for economical purposes. The family includes 

the domestic hog, of which there is an endless va- 

riety of breeds; the wild boar (Sus scrofa, Linn.) ; 

and the Peccary (Dicotyles, Cuv.) 9 native of 
\ America. 


BUSLIK, p. 1114 


Suslik (Mus ecitillus), 


There are some species in America. It 
alsé the earless marmot, 


TELEDU. $ 


is named 


, Teledu (Mydaus meliceps). 


A Javaneso quadrnped, allied to the skunk, and, 
like it, when provoked, capable of diffusing n most 


abominable stench. Its principal foud consists of 
earth-worms, which it turns up with its snout. It 
ds the Jfydaus meliceps of anthors, and was named 
_ by Sir Stamford Raffles Mephitis javanensia, | 


TAPIR, p. 1129. 


_ Malay Tapir (T. ‘Milsyeom), 
THOS, or THOUS. 


oS". LL. ap: ~~ 
Thous Dog of Senegal, 


A name given to the Thogn- pe 
ispkind intermediate besw. e wolf, the fox, 
gnd the jackal, of all of whose natnres 14 somewhat 
partakes. Tho thous are larger than 9 jackal; they 
do not burrow, and sre marked on back by 
black and white colors, tlie rest of the fur being in 
general ochrey buff. 


THYLACINUS. [Gr, Qp\at, 2 pouch, and kvwy, 2 
dog.] A genus 
of marsupial 
smimals, distin- 
guished from 
the opossums 
by the hind feet, 
havin g no 
thumb, y the 
hairy and not 
prehensile. tail, 
and two inci- 
sors less to each 
jew. Only one 
existing species 
; is known, o na- 
tive of Van Diemen’s where jt is called the 
dog-faced opossum, or the Tt is nocturnal 
in its habits. 
TIGER, def. 1153, def. 1. 


Bongel Tiger (Folls tigris), 
TUPAIADA. The benxrings, a family of insecti- 


vorous ver- 
tebrato* ani- 
mals, consist- 
ing of the 
single genus 
Tupale. They 
are found ia 
<~ the Indian 
“ Archipelago, 
they 
live in trees, | 


where 


Banxring (Tupala Tana), 


of dogs, which 


Auchenia vi- 
cugna, of the 
fainily Camell- 
do. tis closely 
allled to the 
Naina, the gua- 
naco, and the 
and in 


+, Measuring 4 ft. 
© 1 inch from'the 
$1. sole of the foot 
to the crown of 
tho head, and 
24 ft. to the 
shoulders, It¢ 
wool 1s short 
and curly, and 
finer than that 
It is 2 native of 


of any of its relative specics. 
South America, and frequents lofty slopes in the 
Andes of Chili, ete. 


WANDEROO, p. 1247. 


Wanderoo Baboon (Macacus silenus). 


It has a long beard or mane of a grayish or whitish 

eolor, Which descends on each side of tho face like 

s.ruff. The rest of the body is of a deep black 
z polor, and the tail ends in a brush of tufted hair, 


WAPITI,'p. 1247. 


Woapitl (Corvus canadensis). 


It is the most gigantic of the deer genus, frequentlt 
growing to the height of our tallest oxen. Its flesh 
is not much prized, but its hide, when made into 
leather, after the Iadian fashion, is said not to turn 
hard in drying, after being wet. 


WATER-I10G, p. 1252. 


It feeds on 
vegetables 
and fish, 
ewimming af- 
ter and seizing 
the latter like 
an otter, 


‘Water-Hog (Hydrocherus capybara), 
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WART-HOG. A name given to pachydermatous | ZEBRA, p. 1280. 
AP fs animals of the genus 
Phacocherus, from 


Races, p. 908, def. 1. 
THE AFRICAN RACE, 


the projecting append- 
ages about the head. 
The engraved figure 
is the P. Zlani. 


WEASEL, p. 1255. 


Zebra (Equus zebra). 


The zebras graze in herds on the steep hill-side, 
and seek the wildest and most sequestered spots, 
80 that they are extremely difficult of approach, 
not only from their watchful habits and great swift- 
ness of foot, but also from the inaccessible nature 
of their abode, They are incapable of being tamed, 
unless they are taken very young, 


= c__— 


Common Weasel (Mustela vulgaris). 

WISTIT, p. 1268. 
Be = The striated ZEBU, p. 1280. 
monkey; 4 small 
species of mon- 
key from South- 
America, with 
sharp -claws and 
squirrel-like hab- especially the 
its, the owistité of hump, which is 


Buffon; and the | * ‘el re =. esteemed as & 
aS great delicacy. 


The zebus are 
used as beasts 
of burden, and 
their ficsh is 
used as an ar- 
ticle of food, 


hapales jacchus -—_ 


of Illiger Zebu (Taurus indicus). 
o 


Wistit (Hapales jacchus), 
WISTON WITH, p. 1268. QUEEN, D- 899, 


Called also 
barking 
squirrel, 
burrowing 
squirrel, 
and pratrve 


dog. 


RAC 
Grinding with the Quern, 
QUINTALN, p. 901. 


Common Wolf (Cants lupus). 
WOMBAT, p. 1270. 


cette 200i al : <— 
Wombat (Phascolomys wombat). 


Ancient Quintain at Offiam, Kent, England. 


————————— end 
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WEBSTER'S 


DICTIONARY. 


; ‘THE MONGOLIAN RACE. 


RACK, p. 904, def. 1. 


+ 
ci 


"Tortured on tha Rack. 


| BEDAN, p. 922, : 
‘ee, : Queue d’hironde, 


In feeld fort., the simplest kind of work employed, 
consisting of "two Deets of earth raised so us to 
form a salient angle, with the apex toward the 
enemy and unprotected on the rear. Two redans 
connected forma queue Phironde, and three con- 
“nected, form a bonnet de préire. Several redans 
- connected by curtains form lines of intrenchment. 
ft 


inet 


A, A, Bastions; 5, 6, Curtain; ¢, 
d, d, Caponniere; ¢, Ravelin; 
in the Ravelin; 4, g, Covert way; i, h, Re- 
ciarinn places of arms; i, #, Redoubt in do. ; 

’ 


BLACK SNAEE, p. 126. 


work compos- 
ed of two lines 
of rampart 
meeting in a 
salient bes i 
and usually 
constructed 
beyond the 
main ditch of a 
fortress, and in 
front of the etir- 
tain between 
two bastions, 


Tenallles; 
Reaoubt 


¢, 
F, 
i 


pie 3 /, 4, Ditch of Ravelin; wi, 1) m, ne, 


REFEAOTION, p. 927. 


A ray of light, when it 
enters a medium of different 
density, deviates from its 
original path and is bent at 
the surface of the medium, 
This deviation or bending is 
called refraction, and is the 
ultimate fact from which 
mmany of the most interest- 
ing phenomena of light re- 
ceive their explanation. Sup- 
poss a beam of light pro- 
ceeding from a luminous point 8 to be admitted 
through a small hole A, in the side of a vessel AB; 
then, the vessel being empty, the light will fall on 
the bottom at a point L, in the samo straight line 
with Sand A, Now let water be poured into the 
vessel, and suppose the beam of light to fall on its 
surface at P; then it will be seen that the light no 
longer continues its course in the same straight 
line, but is bent or refracted at P, and proceeds 
through the water in a straight line P RB more 
nearly perpendictlar to the surface, 


1 


|| 


REPTILES, 


TR 


Black Snake (Coluber constrictor). 
A serpent of a black color ape species are found 


in America. Thev are of the eonus Coluber, 


BOA CONSTRICTOR, p. 133. 


Though destitute of fangs and venom, the serpents 
of this genus have.been endowed with a degueo of 
muscular power which renders them terrible. Once 
fairly involved in the crushing folds of the Con- 
strictor, the strength of the strongest man would 
not prove of the slightest avail. It seizes even 
bullocks, and crushes their bones to pieces in its 

. folds, after which, it swallows the animal whole, 
The species of boa are peculiar to the hot parts of 
South America. 


+ 


In fort, 2 | CERASTES, p. 187. 


ws ~ 
Cerastes (Coraates horridas’ 


Remarkable for their fatal venom, and for two 
little horns or pointed bones, placed one over each 


eye. Hence they havo received the name of horn- 
ed vipers. 0. horridus is an example. 


COBRA DE CAPELLO.. The Portuguese trivial 
: name of the 
~~ Naja tripu- 
diane, the 
spectacle 
enake or viper 
of the English, 
areptile of the 
most venom- 
ous nature, 
found in -va- 
: rious degrees 
of abundance, in different hot countries of the old 
continent, and in the lands adjacent. The vipers 
of the genus Naja aro all remarkable for the man- 
ner in which they spread out or flatten the sides 
of the neck and head when irritated. When dis- 
turbed by the approach of an individual or any 
noise the cobra raises the anterior part of its body, 
so as to appear to stand erect, distends its hood, and 
is then prepared to inflict a deadly wound, 


CONSTRICTOR, p. 256, def, 2. 


A species of 
serpents, the 
black snake 
of the Unite 
States.” Also, 
the Boa con- 
étrictor, the 
largest of 
known ser 

ents. [See 

oA Const.] 


Distinguished 
from their con- 
geners in having 
their first six false 
ribs, instead of 
hooping tho ab- 
domen, extend- 
ing in a@ nearly 
straight line, and 
sustaining a pro- 
duction of the 
skin, which forms 
a kind of wing 
comparable to 
that of the bata, 
but independent 
of the four feet. 
This wing sus- 
tains the animal 
like a “parachute 
when it leaps 
from branch to 
branch, but does 
not possess the 


Flying Dragon (Draco volans). 
faculty of beating the air, and thus reising the 


reptile into flight like a bird, All the species are 
sniall and inoffensive. 


FROG, p. 483, def. 1. 

Tho frog tribo fortis 
natural section of the 
Batrachians, Cuvier's 
fourth order of reptiles, 
They have no ribs, and 
«their skin is naked, be- 
ing without scales, The 

oung, when hatched, 

reatho under water b. 
means of gills, very muc 
Edible Frog (Rana esculents). after the manner of fishes, 
being, in their early state of growth, quite unlike 
their parents. Tho frog tribe is very numerous. 
Besides the common frog, there is the green or ¢8- 
culent frog, the dotted frog, the alpine frog, the 
pull frog, the noisy frog, etc, Toads form a sub- 
genus of the section. 5; 


REP 
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REPTILES—Continued, 
GECKO, p. 496. 


A nat. family of Saurians. 
They are, strictly speak- 
ing, the nocturnal lizards, 
ag are flattened especial- 
ly in the head, their feet 
are rather short, and their 
toes of nearly equal length 
and often pecniliarly form- 
ed; the tail varies, but is 
not long, and often has 
fo}ds or circular depres- 
sions, but never a dorsal 
crest, 


Gecko fascioularis. 


It ts from 
shree to five 
feet long; it 
inhabits rocky 
and woody 

laces, and 
eeds on insects 


and vegetables, 


Newt (Triton aquaticus). 
ore t water-newt is the Triton pali 
Ww 
gland. It is about six inches in length. The com- 
mon water-hewt is the Zriton 
much smaller than the preceding, 


PANGOLLD, p. 794, 


= ris, 
abounds in the ponds and ditches of En- 


and is 


They are 
also known 
- by the name 
of scaly 
ant-oatere. 


They some- 
times attain a 
length of thir- 
ty feet. They 
are not ven- 
omous, but 
Kill their prey, 
quadrupeds, 
fowls, etc., by 
compression, 


—— 


Doubly striped Python (Python bivittatus). 
BATTLE-SNAKE, p. 911. 


The rattle- 
snake ia one of 
Le hoy denad- 
ly of poisonous 
~’ serpents. The 

* genus is pecu- 

jarly er- 
jican. 


Rattle-Snake (Crotalus horridus}. 


A name com- 
monly given to 
any serpent, but 
more particu- 
alt used to 
designate the 
= common snake, 
the Watria tor- 
Z quata of Ray, 
EA and the Colu- 


‘Water-newt, male (Triton cristatus). 


is very equatic in its 
six inches, and is per- 


Tt is not at all Kpattemceil 


habits, attains the length o: 
Zootig Hnraatese: 


ee 

RETEPORA. [L. sete, a net, and porus, a pore.) 
A genus of polypiferous 
corallines, consisting of 
flattened foliaceous ex- 
pansions pierced like 
net-work. 2&. cellulosa 
is known by the name 


of Neptune's rufies. 


Retepora cellulosa. 


A class of infusorial 
animals, distjnguish- 
ed by their tircles of 
cilia, sometimes sin- 

le, sometimes doub- 
fe. which, through the 
microscope, appear 
like revolving wheels, 
whence they have 


_ ‘been called 
Rotifera. Whde-monthed Brachio- 
mus stage ge patulus) in two 


ber natrin of 
Linn. 


SABOT, p. 973. 


A kind of wooden 
shoe worn by the 


peasantry in France, 


Grecian and Roman Sandals. ; 


Sarcophagus, Xanthua, 


SHIPS AND NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, 
ABACK, p. 1 


The anchor 
now used is 
iron formed 
with 9 strong 
shank ¢, at one 
end of which 
are two arms 
6, 5, terminat- 
ing in finkes — 
a, @; at the 
other end of 
the shank is the 
stock d,d,sup- — 
plied with S 
ring, to which — 
acable can be 


pe fe ™ . Avie tua * 


SHI 


SHIPS—Continned. 

BAGGALA, or DOW. A ftivoemasted Arab boat, 
y used both for 
commerce and 
for piracy in 
the Indtan O- 
eean, between 
tho Malabar 
coast and the 
BedSea, They 
aro gonorally 
of 200 to 250 
tons burden, 
. exceedingly 
ae - weatherly, and 
= call with great 

rapidity. 


A small 
ship; but ap- 
propriately, a 
ship which 
carries threo 
masts with- 
out a mizzen 
top-sail. 


A wooden case or 
box in which the com- 
pass and lights are kept 
on board a ship. It is 
sometimes divided into 
three apartments, with 
sliding the 
two sides contain each 


shutters; 


& compass, and the mid- 
dle division, a lamp or 


candle, 


In naval 
" lan., a kind of 
float. It con- 
sists of three 
feces of wood 
ashed togeth- 
er, one of 
which serves 
as the bottom, 
and the other 
two as the 
sides. It is 
used on tho 
coasts of Coromandel, and particularly at Madras, 
for conveying letters, messages, etc., to the ship- 
ping in the roads, 


WEBSTER'S 


DICTIONARY. 


. SHIPS—Continned. 
CAPSTAN, p. 178. 


Capstans are made 
{n various ways, but 
they all act on the 
principloof the wheel 
and axlo, A vory ef- 
fective form of this 
machjne is called the 
double espstan, in 
which the barrel 
round which tho 
rope {s coiled is com- 
posed of two cylin- 
dors difforing in di- 
amoter. The smaller 
the difference boe- 
tween the diamo- 
ters of the two axles 
the greater the pow- 
er of this machine, 


(re 
5 Kame 

io) tl or, the power is to 
the resistance as half 


the difforence between the two circumferences to 
the circumference described by the power, 


OLEAT, p. 212, dof. 2. 


= 


It is formed with one arm 
or two, or with a hollow to 
receive a rope, and is made 
fast to soine part of a vesscl. 
There are several kinds of 
cleate on board vessels; such as belaying cleats, 
dock-cleats, or thumb-cleats, [The form of some 
may diffor from that given above, but the use of 
allis the same.] 


COMPASS, MARINER'S, p. 284, def. 5. 


The four prin- 
cipal are called 
cardinal points ; 
viz. North, 
6 South, East,and 
py’ West. The 

names of the 
\ eee Test aro com- 
iikat pounded of 


Fra | | these. Tho top 
R x 


Sys of the box is 


y NS ay) “5 covered with a 
CW) 4) Bi \ ara” Se. glass pane, to 
ea Seat NZ AS prevent the 
6 Rtn, wind from dis- 
OES ane a2 turbing the mo- 
o 
7 & wa tion of the card. 
Compass Face or Card. 


CORACLE, 


266. 


Fisherman with Coracle. 
CUTTER, p. 295, def. 4. 


Cutter.—Armed Cutter. J 


SHI 


SHIPS—Continued. 


DAVIT, p. 801, def, 2. 


FELUCCA, p. 446., 


Felucca of Bartary. 


FIGURECHEAD, p. 461. 


GAFF, p. 490, def. 2. 


Frigate, Studding-Sails set. 


Davits are two project- 
{ng beams of wood or iron 
on the sido or stern of a 


-vessol, used for holating 


the boats by means of 
sheavo and pulloy. They 
are fixed so as to admit of 
being chipped and unship- 
ped at pleasure. / 


A boat or ves- 
sel, with oars and 
lateen sails, used 
in the Mediter- 
Tanean. It has 
this pecullarity, 
that the helm 
may be applied 
to the head or 
stern, as occasion, 
requires,, 


‘FLUKE, p. 464. 


A sort of b3om 
or pole, used in 
small ships, to 
extend the up- 
per edge of tho 
mizzen, and of 
faose sails whose 
poromost . edze 
3 joined ta the 
thast by hoops 
or lacings, and 
which are ex~ 
tended by a 
boom below, as 
the main sail of 
a sloop. 


SHI 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR\ 


SHiPS—Continued, 


GALIOT, p. 491. 


Dutch Galiot. 


GALLEY, p. 492, def. 1, 


Venotisn Galley, 


GAROOKUH. 


The largest sort 
of galleys, em- 
poet by the 

enetians, were 
162 ft.in length, 
or 188 ft. keel. 
They had three 
masts and thirty- 
two banks of 
oars; each bank 
containing two 
oars, and each 

Oar managed by 


fore-part they 
earried three 
small batteries 
of cannon. 


Garookuh of the Persian Gulf, 


A vossel met with in the Persian Gulf, and trading 
often as far as the Malabar coast In length it varies 


from 60 to 100 feet, and is remarkable 


‘or the keel 


being only one-third the length of the boat. 
Though well formed it does not equal the bag- 
gala; it sails well, but carries only a small cargo, 
and is more euitable for fishing than for trading 


purposes. 
GAY-DIANG. 


woather with throe inasta, 
lofty triangular rails. It has a curved deck, 


Goy-Diang of Anam, 
A vessel of Anam, gonerally with two, bnt in fine 


to 65 feet Jong, with 
a 


con. 


struction somewhat resembling a Ohinese junk, and 
ory ing heavy cargoes from Cambodia to the Gulf 
of Tonquin, 


elvi 


SHIPS—Continued. 
GONDOLA, p. 511. 


GRAPNEL, or GRAPLINE, p. 517. 

A small anchor 
fitted with four 
or five flukes or 
claws, used to 
hold 


small vessels, 


boats or 


Poruvian Jangada. 


A raft-beat used in Peru and the northern parts of 
Brazil. ‘The Peruvian jangada, to which that of |! 
Brazil is very similar, is formed of an odd number 
of beams, the center one being lower than the 
others, It hasa pede sail, end is stesred by sev- 
eral perpendicular beams, placed at intervals along 
the middle of the raft, 


JUNK, p, 685, def. 2, 


Chinese Junk. 
The Ohinese junks sre flat-bottomed vessels from 


100 to 800 tons burden. They have three masts, 
and a short bowsprit placed on the starboard bow, 


KEELSON, p. 687, 


A plece of timber in a 
ship, laid on the middle 
of the floor timbers over 
the keel, fastened with 
bolts and clinched, 
and thus binding the floor 
aoe to the keel, 


jon 


Felucea with Lateen Sails, 


LIFE-BOAT, p. 663. 


A strongly 
Duilt vessel; of 
no well spect- 
fied rig, but 
usually two- 
masted, afd 
from 100 to 250 
toms burdens 


A lateen sailia 
& triangular sail, 
extended by a /a~ 
teen yard, whick 
is slung about one 
quarter the dis- 
tance from the 
lower end, which 
is brought dowm 
at the tack, while 
the other end ia 
elevated at an 
angle of about 45 
degrees, 


On the bow- 
sprit are set two 
or three jibs; 
and the lug- 
sails hang ob- 
iquely to the 
masts, 


A platform placed 


over the hend of 


the main-mast, rests 
ing on the trestle 
trees to spread the 
rigging, and for the 
convenience of men) 
aloft, 


sur ‘WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY, BHI 
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SHIPS—Contiaued., SHIPS—Oontinued; SHIPS=Céntinwed, 

PATILE! PINNACE, Pp. 828, POINTERS. 


Patile of the Ganges. 


A broad flat-bottomed boat, used for transporting 

the products of Upper Bengal down the Ganges; 

from forty to sixty-five tery bees lightly made, and 

capable of conveying a heavy cargo; it is especially 

adapted for transporting cotton. The patile is sur- 

mounted by a large shed, of a flat shape, as long as 
| the boat, and carries a single large square sail. 


ATTEMAR. 


A Malabar trading boat carrying about 500 Bengal 


msaunds of rice. Pattemars are peculiar to Mala- 
bar, and are extensively employed in the coasting 
trade by the merchants of Bombay. 


aN 


: ihe 


Hi 


a 
| ohne sky ay han 


_ Ming sail; 


1, Flying jib; 2. Jtb; 8, Fore 


sail; 9. Fore-royal studdin; 
sail; 15, Main- ; 16. 
0\.=28 91, Mizzen-top sail; 22 


11 


top- 
sail; 10. Fore-to ant studding gail; 
: eal it. 


In ship-butiding, 
pieces of timber fix- 
ed fore-and-aft, and 
diagonal] y inside of 
& vessel's run or 
quarter, to connect 
the sternframe with 
her after-body. 
They aro also called 
énake-pieces. 


Frame o Ship, — Re axe BS ne oF ipo 
2, 2, Quarter-timbers ; ounter- rs ‘oune 
teretimber Knee; 5, Main’ Transom, : : 


A gmall vessel navigated with oars and sails, and PROA, p. 871. : 


having generally two masts rigged like those 
of a schooner; also, a boat. usually rowed with 
eight oars. 

Proas are sound 
PIROGUE, p, 829. athatlys ithts 
the region of the 
trade winds, for 
which by thelr 
construction 

* 

they are pecue 


llarly adapted, 


Proa of Satawal, Archipelago of the Carolineay 
ROWLOCK p. 967. 


Pirogue of Lakeba. 


Pirogues are generally small, and worked by 
addies; they are, however, sometimes large, 
vecked, rigged with aails, and furnished with 
out-riggers. They are frequently confounded with 


proas, from which they differ; ta having both 
sides alike, and in being formed from onp piece 


of wood. Ship’s boat. @, a, Rowlocks, 


SAILS, p. 976, def. 1. A sail extended by a yard hung 
(slung) by the middle and balanced, is called @ equare 
sail; o sail set upon a gaff or a stay, is called a fore and 
aft sail; which terms refer to the position of the yard, 
gaff, or stay, when tho sail is not set. The upper part 
of every sail is the head, the lower part the joot, the 
sides in general are called leeches; but the weather 
or side edge of any but a square sail fs called the Zuf, 
end the other edge the after leech. The upper two 
coruers are earings, but that of a jibisthe head; the 
lower two corners are in general clues; the weather 
clue of a fore and aft sail, or of a course while set, is 
the tack, The edges of a sail are strengthened by a 
rope called the bolt rope., Bails take their names from 

the mast, yard, or stay upon which they aro 

stretched. Thus the sails connected with tho 
main mast are the maén-sail, main-top-masg 
sail, main-top-gallant sail, and the main-royal. 

In like manner there are the fore sail, the fore- 

top sail, the fore-top-gallant sail, and the fore- 

royal; and similar appellations are given to the 
sails supported by the mézecn or after-maat, 

The main-stay sail, main-top-mast- 

stay sail, etc., are between the main 

and fore masts, and the mézzen-t hy 
sail, mizeen-top-mast stay sail, ete., iro 
between the main and mizzen mua3ts. 

Between the fore mast and bow-sj rit, 

are the fore-stay sail, the fore-top- 

mast stay sail, the jib, and sometiines 

a flying jib and middle jib, The piin- 

cipal sails are the courses or Jower 

sails, the top-sails and top gale 
lant sails 


1 

WT dee 
ny 
Ae 


¢ sails 7. Fore-royal ; 
13. Main-top sail; 

ain-top-mast stud. 
Te 


mast stay sail; 4. Fore course; 5. Fore-top sail; 6. Fore- 

Main King’ calls te" Biait-top-eaitnt stedding sally 29. 
-royal studding 3 18 h-top-gallant studding sail; 19. 
f eail: 93. Missen-roval’: 24. Miszen-sky sail: 25. Mizzen 


BEE 


> 


_ SHITE S—Continued. 
SAMSON’S-POST, p. 979.” 


oeam of the. deck 
dver. the fold, 
and jthus acting 
to keep tne cargo 
in its place, It 
is furnished with 
seyeral notches 
that serve as 
steps to ascend 
or descend, 


Géction of Ship showing dhe Samson’s-post, a, a. 
SCHOONER, p. 985— 


fhe schooner 
differs from the 
brig, chiefly in 
the rig of the 
mainmast; that 
‘of the schoon- 
‘er having: only 
fore and~ aft 
sails, while that 
‘of the brig has 
“square topsails. 


..In mar, lan., 
&hores are props 
or stanchions 
fixed under a 
ship’s side or 
bottom, to sup- 


stocks, or when 
laid on the 
blocks on the 


x 


Boat with Shouldor-of-mutfon-sall, 


Sroulder-of-mutton-sail, 4 triangular sail, so cal- 
led from the pec iiarity of its form, It is used 
sulefy to set on a boat's mast. 


port her on the | SNATCH-BLOCK, p. 1046, 


as the sails, etc., are 
denominated from. the 
masts to which they~boe- 
long; they are the 
main, fore, and miz- 


Tho shronds ey he 


top-mast, fore-top-mast, 
or mizzon -top-mast 
shrouds; and the main- 
top gallant, fore-top-gal- 
lant, or mizzen-top-gal- 
lant shrouds. There are 
also futtock shrouds, 
bowsprit shrouds, ete, 


\ 
SVU 
WA 


A vessel with 
one mast, the 
main-sail of 
which is attach- 
ed to a gaff 
above, to a 
_ boom _ below, 

and to the mast 
on its foremost 
edge. It differs 
from a cutter 
by having a fix- 
ed steeving 
bowsprit and a 

jib-stay. 
uy o's 


_A smal sail 
hoisted against 
the fore - mast 
when © a~ ship 


rides “head .. to 
‘wind, to give 
the smoke of 
the galley an 
3 § 

opportunity ' of 
rising, and to 
‘Prevent its be- 
ing blown aft 
lon to the quar- 


‘ter deck.- 


* It is chiefly used for heavy 
puch where a warp or 

awser is brought to the cap- 
stan. It is also called rowse- 
about-block,’ : 


SNOW, p. 1047, def. 2. 


fh Ni Ag , 


a. 
ra 


ry 


(Sieg 
Di 
Split 


i 
111 


A vessel equipped with two masts, resembling tho 
main and fore-masts of a ship, and a third omall 
mast just absft the main-mast. carrying a tr7-2zil. | 


zen shrouds, the main- |" 


PICLURIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SHI 
Ps a —a 
SHIPS—Continued. ~ SHIPS—Continued, 
SHROUDS, p. 1027, def. 8. SPRIT-SAIL, p. 1069. 
Supporting a Asmall boom, 


pole, or spar 
which crosses 
the sail of o 
boat diagogel- 
ly from; the 
mast to the 
‘upper aftmost 
corner, which 
it is used ‘to 
extend and 
elevates, 


Sprit-sail rigged Boat, 


STAY, p. 1080, def, & 


‘ ‘ 

Stays and Stay Sails. 1, Fore top-mast stay sail; 2, Mala 
top-mast stay sail; 3. Main top-gallant stay sail; 4. Main 
royal stay sail; 5. Mizzen stay sail; 6. Mizzen top-mast 
atay sail; 7,8. Fore, main, and mizzen top-mast and top-) 
gallant mast back stays; 9. Fore stay; 10. Main stay; 
11. Mizzen stay, ~ 


Stays, in shins, are large ropes used to support 
masts, and. leading from the head of some mast 
down to some other mast, or to some part of tho 
vessel, Those which lead forward are called fora- 
and-aft-stays ; and those which lead down to tne 
vessel’s sides, back-stgys. 


TARTAN, p, 1180. 


=_ = 


Used in the Mediterranean, both for commercial 
and other purposes. It is furnished with a cinglé 

mast on which -is rigged a largo lateen.sail; and 

with a bowsprit and fore-sail. When the wind is 

oe is square sail is generally hoisted like 9 cross- 
ack. 


TRANSOM, p. 1169. 


Transoms are dis- 
tinguished into the 
helm-post transom, 
which is at the 

2 head of the stern- 
. post; wing tran- 
gom, the next be- 
Jow, which forms 
the lower part, 
and deck’ transom, 
that’ whereon all 
the lower deck 
planks are rebated, 


~ 


Frame of Ship, 
transom; 2. 
som ; 4, 4. 


Insido of Stern, 
3 Helf traneoms; 8, Tran- 
‘Transom knees; 5, Stern post, 


1, Main 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 


8TO 


A small, 
three masted 
vessel, usod in 
the Mediter- 
ranean sea. 
With a fair 
wind, in good 
weather, it 
earries two 
large square 
sails; when 
close havied, 
—. it carries large 
lateen sails. 


Bar-shot. Chain-shot, 


SISTRUM, p. 1036. 


A kind of timbrel which 
the Egyptian priests of Isis 
used to shake with: their 


hands at the festivals of that 
goddess, 


SLEDGE, p. 1049 def. 2. 


25>) 
—— i} Sei 
Fase 4, RO: 
FAs ig } 


Bledges, or carriages without wheels, nre much used 
in Russia and northern countries during winter, 
instead of wheel-carriages, 


SNOW, p. 197, def. 1. 


Crystals of Snow. 


Snow is formed in the air, when the temperature 
of the atmosphere sinks below the freezing point. 
The particles of moisture contained in the atmos- 
phere are then frozen, and form flakes, which de- 
scond to the earth, These have great diversities 
of density, and display innumerable varieties of the 
most boautiful forms, Generally spenking, when 
examined by the microscope, they present modi- 


ications of stelliform and hexagonal crystals; and} A star redouvt \s of the same form. 


SNOW-SHOK, p, 1047. 


frequently they consist of s star of six rays, formed | SPUR, p. 1070, def. 1. 
of prisms united at angles of 60°, from which other 
prisms shoot at similar angles, giving the wholo an 
appearance of exquisite beauty and great regular- 
ity. Sometimes, however, snow presents no traces 
of crystallization, but falls in a fine powder; and 
in this case it is supposed to have been formed near 
tho surface of the carth, 


Ancient Spurs. 


spiked rowel 
necked brass 


A long point- 
ed weapon used 
in war and 
hunting, by 
thrusting or 
throwing; & 
lance. Also, the 
long» piece of 
wood which is 
fixed to_ tho 
body or beam 
of a cheval de 
frise, 


Ancient Spears, a, Spetum, time of Edward IV. 
6, Partisan, time of James I.; ¢, Pike, time of 
Cromwell ; d, Voulge, or Boulge, time of Hen 
ry Vil; «, Rausour, tumo of Henry VIL. 


SPLICE, p. 1066. 
a 
Ss Z 


Thera aro dif- 
ferent modes of 
splicing, as the 
short splicc, 
long splice, eye 
splice, ote. 
Splices me te ae rh i ag 6, Long 
SPORRAN,. [Gael. eporan, evaran.] Tho loathern 

Fig. 2. pouch or large 
purse worn by 
Tlighlandors in 
full dress, IE is 
worn in front of 
the@hilibeg. ‘The 
word properly sig- 1 
nifies a purse, and 
is sometimes used 
in that general 
sense, 


Fig. 1, Fancy dress Sporran ; Fig. % 
Sporran as worn by the 93rd British 
Regiment, 


Ef 
: 


STAR FORTS, p. 1077. 


ee 


Hoxagonal Star Fort, Octagonal Star Fort, 


Ets 


= 


a 


C25 


STOLE, p. 1087, def. 1. 


eee 


a, Frankish Spur, 
6, Brass one of the reign of Honry IV.; ¢, Longs 


SAS 
—~ ~ fissures and 


of the tonth century# 
ur, of the reign of Edward IV,; ¢, Longe 


ur, of the reign of Henry VII,; e, Steel 
Spur, early pare of the reign of Henry vir, ak 


STACK-STAND, or CORN-STAND. A basement’ 


of timber or ma 
sonry, sometimes 
of iron, raised on 
props and placed 
in a stack-yard, om 
which to build the 
stack. Its object 
is to keep the lows 
er part of the stack 
dry, and éxclude 
Vermin, 


A snbvariety 
of carbonate of 
lime, usually in 


tt a conical or eyl- 


indrical form, 
“+ pendent from 
the roofs and 
- sides of caverng 
like an iciclo 5\ 
produced by tha 
filtration of wae 
containing 
calearecus par- 
ticles, through 


pores of rocks, 


Cave with Stalactites and Stalaginites. 


It is a long broad 
white Band, of silk 
or silver stuff, 
lined with  atiff 
linon, worn by 
deacons over the 
loft shoulder, and 
reaching to the 
right hip; but the 
pricsts wear it 
over both shoul- 
ders, and hanging 
down across tho 
broast. It fo 
marked with throe 
crosses, and not 
unfrequently has 
little bells at the 
end, 


1, Stole ; 2 Priest wearing the Stole, A, A. 


$03 


PIOTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


Punished in the Stocks. 


This punishment, once common in England ond 
the United States, ls naw nearly out of use. 


BTOUP. 


A basin for 
holy water, 
usually placed 
in a nighe at 
the entrance of 
Roman Catholic 


churches. 


Bubsellia, All Souls, Oxford, England, the Seat turned up. 


[L. eubsellium, a bench or seat.] In eccles. arch., 
he small shelving seats in the stalls of churches or 
cathedrals, made to turn up upon hinges so as to 
form either a seat, or a form to kneel upon, as oc- 


ension required, 


They are still in constant use on 


the Continent, though comparatively seldom used 
{a England. They are also called misereres. 


§URCOAT, p. 1112. 


During the méd- 
ale ages, a cover- 
ing of body arm- 
or; being a loose, 
sleoveless wrapper, 
worn over 4 coat 
of mail. It was 
open in front, but 
not at the sides, 
usually reached to 
the mid-leg, and 
was girt to tho 
waist by the 
sword-belt, 


TABARD, p, 1198. 


Tabard, Sir John Cornwall, Ampthill Church, Beds, England, 


TAM-TAM, or TOM-TOM, p. 1128. 


Various forms of Indian Tam-tams. 
Used in the Enst Indies and in Western Africa. 
Public notices, when proclaimed in the bazaar or 
public parts of Enstern towns, are generally ac- 
companied by the tam-tam. This is called pro- 


clamation by tam-tam, 


TASSES, or TASSETS, p. 1181. 


=) 


Armor for tho thighs; 
appendages to tho ancient 
corselet, consisting of 
skirts of iron that covered 
the thighs 
fastencd to tho cuirass 


with hooks, 


They were 


Corselet wi.b Tassets, a. D. 1525,° 


TATTOOING, p. 1131. 


TESTUDO, p. 1141. 


eae 


=\spatel ce 


_ Among tho 
Romans, a coY- 
er or (screen 
which @ body 
of troops form- 
ed with their 
shields or tar- 
gets, by. held- 
ing them over 
their heads 
when standing 
close to each 
other, This 
cover resem- 
bled the back 
of a tortoise, 
and served to 
shelter the 
} men from 
darts, stones, 
and other mise, 
siles, 


Roman Testudo from Trajan’s Pillar, 


TOGA, p. 1158. 


Roman Ja bis Toga. 


TOMAHAWK, p. 1159. 


The name given to 
the principal outer gar- 
ment, worn by the No- 
mans, It was a loose 
flowing garment made 
of wool, and sometimes 
of silk, the usual qlor 
being white. It cover- 
ed the whole body with 
the exception of the 

: 
: 


. 


right arm, and the right 
of wearing it was the 
exclusive privilege of 
ev; 7 Roman citizen, 


| 
: 


The tomahawk 
is the most valued — 
of an Indian's 
weapons, In time 
of peace he uses 
it fur cutting his 
firewood, etc., and 


j 
in time of war {it 
is the deadly 
weapon which he 
wieldsin tho. 
hane or throws 
with unerring and 
fatal nim. 


Tomshewka of the North American Indians, 


TOWER, p. 1168, def. 8 


Worn by females in’ 
the reigns of William 
IIL and queen Anne. 
It was composed of 
pasteboard, ribbons, 
and lace; the latter 
two disposed in altern- 
ate tiers, or the ribbons | 
were formed into high 
stiffened bows, cove ‘ 

“qr not, according 


Kead of Ko-towa-towa, a New-Zealand chief, 


The word tattoo appears to be formed by a re- 
duplication of a et Aa verb ta, meaning to 


strike, in allnsion to the method of performing the 
operation, Degrees of rank are indicated by the 
| greater or less surface of tattooed skin, 


pinnacle, 


vareont, William Longespee, Farl of Satle . 
| Tower Head-dress, time of William III, 


bury. Salisbury Cathedral, England. 


S 


WEBSTERS DICTIONARY; TRE 
ese —_———— 
TREES—Continued. TREES—Continued. 
BOX-TREE, p. 142, def. 6. CORK, p. 267, def. 1. 


The tournament fur- 
nished an exciting show, 
and gave valor and mili- 
tary talent an opportun- 
ity of acquiring distinc- 
tion; but it not unfre- 
quently happened that 
angry passions burst 
forth on such occasions, 
so that a tournament of- 
ten ended in a hostile 
conflict. The arms usu- 
ally employed were 
lances without heada, 
and with round braces 
of wood at the extrem- 
ity, and swords without 
points, and with blunted 
edges; but*those who 
desired to signalize 
themselves in an extra- 
ordinary degree, encoun- 
tered each other with 
the ordinary arms of 
: warfare. 


TREES AND THEIR FRUITS. 


In bot., when any thing appear out of the ordina- 

course of nature, if a bud appears where buds 
Eno usually appear, it is adventitious ; 80 also 
vith roots, as in the banian tree, where adventi- 
tious roots are sent down from the branches. 


GEEAD-FRUIT TREE, p. 145. 


The bread-frult 
tres, or Artocarpus, & 
tree which grows in 
the islands of the 
Pacific ocean, of the 
size'of an apple-tree, 
producing a fruit 
shaped like a heart, 
and as largo asa small 
loaf of bread, which 
‘ts eaten es food. 


a 


B. sempervi- 
rene is a British 
species, growing 
on dry hills in 
the south of 
England> Its 
hard, close, yel- 
lowish wood is 


employed in 


= making mathe- 


matical instru- 

Sa 
=< 

: S~, wood-engraving, 

al 


ments, and for 


’ 
‘ 
i 


Box-tree (Burus sempervirens) 


CEDAR, p. 185. 


(Cedar (Pinus cedrur), 


Cedar exceeds oak in toughness, but is very infe- 
rior to it in strength and stiffness. A species of 
cypress is called white cedar in America. The-red 
cedar, & species of juniper, is used for making 
black-lead pencils. 


COCOA, p. 220. 

The flowers pro- 
ceed from within 
large pointed spathes, 
which always open 
on the under aide. 
The spathes are in- 
flammable,, and fre- 
quently usec by the 
natives as _ torches. 
From the juice of the 
stem, 2 kind of palm 


and, 


an 


wino, 
quentl7, 


spirit, are prepared, 


ocos 720t and Flower, 


| 


er 


Y bess 
Cork-tree (Quercus sunet} 


CYPRESS, p. 296, def. 1. 


The most re- 
markable aro 
the sempervi- 
rens, or com- 
mon cypress, 
the evergreen 
American cy- 
press or whita 
cedar, and tha 
disticha or de- 
ciduous Amer- 
ienan cypress. 
The wood of 
these trecs is 
«remarkable for 


Cypress Tree, 


FAN-PALM, The talipot tree or great fan-palm 
(Corypha umbraculife- 
ya), a native of Ceylon, 
Malabar, .and the East 
Indies, It attains the 
height of sixty or seyen- 
ty feet, with .a straight 
cylindrical trunk, erown- 
ed at the summit by s| 
tuft of enormous leaves, 
and is one of the most 
magnificent of the whale 
tribe of palrhs. The 
leaves are employed for 
umbrellas, tents, cover- 
ings for houses, books, 
and the pith is made into 
a kind of bread. The 
leaves, when they firsé 
appear, are folded to- 
gether like a fan, and 
afterwards spread open. 
They are usually eight- 
een feet long, exclusive 
: of the lenf-stalk, and 

fourteen broad. Soveral other palms are called’ 
Jan-paims from tho structure of their leaves. 


Fan-Palm (Corypha umbraculifera). 


subse- | PIG, p, 450, def. 1. 
ardent |. 


This fruit is not of 
the samo naturo as 
the apple, the orange, 
and other fleshy secd- 
vessels; but it is a 
hollow receptacle, con- 
taining a great mul- 
titude of minute flow- 
ers, the ripe fruit of 
which, erroneously, 
ealled the seed, is irm- 
bedded in the pulp. 


Fig (Ficus carica). 


Scotch Fir (P. Sylvestris). 


MANOHINEEL, p. 690, 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


The firs belong to 
the nat, orcor Coni- 
fere, and are almost 
, all remarkable for 
the of 
their growth, taper- 
ing form, and great 
altitude of their 
boles. Their timber 
is also valuablo. 


regularity 


It is among the 
most poisonous of 
all known voge- 
table prodnetions, 
The whole plant 
abounds in a milky 


juico of a most 


tion, which, when 
dropped upon the 
skin, produces a 
sensation of sevora 


burning, followed 


Manchineel (H, mancinella). — 


MAPLE, p, 698. 


nish the pretty bird's e 


by a Dilster. 


Two species 
aré common, tho 
great maple, or 
~ Sycamore (A. 

\ pseudo -plata- 
mus), and the 
Q common maple 
(A, campesires), 
The wood of the 
former is valua- 
ble for various 
purposes, as for 
musical instru- 
ments, saddle 
trees, wooden 
dishes, and many 
other articles, 
both of furniture 
and machinery. 
The knotted 
parts of the com- 
mon maple fur- 


e maple of cabinet-makers, 


The sugar, or rook inaple (A. saccharinum), ylelds 


@ largo proportion of sugar. 


MULBERRY, p. 786, 


fs 


Black Molberry (Morue nigra}, 


The black or oom- 
mon mulborry (Dorus 
nigra), \s tho only spo- 
cles of Morue worthy 
of being oultivated aos 
a fruit-tree, The white 
mulberry (2f, alba), is 
the most interesting of 
the genus, on account 
of its lenves being used 
for food -by ‘silk-worms, 


TREES—Continued. 


PALM, p. 792, def 4. 


Cocor Wut Palm (Cocos 
nuolfera). 


abundance fro 


It is supposed that there 
are about 1000 species 0! 
palms, and these are divided 
into fifty-nine genera. Wine, 
oll, wax, flour, sugar, salt, 
are the produce of palms; to 
which may be added, thread, 
utensils, weapons, food, and 
habitations, There is scarce- 
ly a single species in which 
some useful property is not 
found. The cocoa nut, the 
date, and others are valued 
for their fruit; the cabbage- 

alm, for its edible terminal 

uds; the fan-palm, and 
many moré, are valued for 
their foliage, whose hardness 
and durability render it an 
excellent material for thatch- 
ing; the swect juice of tho 
palmyra (Borassus), when 
fermented, yields wine; the 
center of the sago palm 
abounds in nutritive starch ; 
the trunk of the Ceroxylon 
exudes a valuable vegetable 
wax; oil is expressed in 


the oil palm; an astringent mat- 


ter resembling dragon’s blood is produced by Ca- 
lamus draco; many of the species contain so hard 
a kind of fibrous matter that it is used instead of 
needles, or so tough that it is manufactured into 
cordage; and finally, their trunks are, in some 
cases, valued for their strength, and used as tim- 
ber, or for their elasticity or Hexibility, as in the 


canoe palm, 


venomous descrip- | PAPAW, p. 795. 


The julco of the 
unripe fruit jis a 
most powerful and 
officient vormi- 
fage; the powder 
of the seed even 
answers the samo 
purpose; the tree 
is also said to have 
the singular prop- 
orty of rendering 
the toughest ani- 
nimal substances 
tender, 


Papaw Tree (Carica papaya). 


| PIACABA, or PIASABA. [Port.] The name un- 


Piasava Palm (Attaloa fonifern). 
1, Base of leaf-atalks enlarged; 
9, Coguilla nut, 


der which a fi- 
brous produce of 
the palm-treo, 
Aitalea funifera, 
is imported from 
Brazil into this 
country. Tho fi- 
bers nro derived 
from the dilated 
base of the leaf- 
stalks, and are 
extensively em- 
ployed in tho 
manufacture of 
brooms and 
brushes for 
street-sweeping, 
The fruit of this 
tree, which be- 
longs to tho co- 
coa-nut group, is 
imported under 
the namo of co- 
quilla nuts, 


Sef 


Pecan (Carya oliviformis), 


PINE, p. 828, def. 1. 


White Pine (Pinus atrobus), 


QUINCE, p. 901. 


Quince (Cydonia vulgaris), 


SAND-BOX, ». 979, def. 2 


Tho pines, together, 
with the sncacenl and 
larches, abound in tem- 
perate climates, and are 
among the most usefal 
of the products of the 
vegotable creation, on 
account of the valuable 
timbor which they yield, 
and tho resinous matter 
which they secrete. 
About thirty species are 
known, amongst which 
aro the Canadian pine, 
the white pine, the red 
pine, the yellow pine, 
the pitch the wild 
pine, or 


Quinces, when’ 
mixed withiethel 
SS fruit, In cookery, 
communicate 3 
very pleasant 


flavor. 


A tree or plant 
of the genus Hu-) 
ra, the H. oropt, 
zans, It is sald 
‘that the pertoarp 
of the fruit will 
burst in the heat! 
‘of the dey with a 
loud report, and) 
throw the seads 
to a distanea, 


5 
ij 


wit 


7RE WHBSTEHR'S DICTIONARY, 
TREES—Continued. TREES—Continued, TRUNK-HOSE, p. 1180 
SAGUERUS. SHITTIM, p. 1023. 


STAR-APPLE, p. 1077: 


Gemuti-palm (Saguerus saccharl{fur). 


Ajgenus of plants, nat. order Palmacess. 8. saccha- 
Fifer the gomuti-palin, inhabits tropical Asia. It 
élds a saccharine fluid abundantly, and also sago. 
isiikewise a great source of palm-wine, 


by 


SHADDOCK,,p..1016. 


a 


Star-Apple (Chrysophyllum Cajinito), 
TEAK, p. 1182. 


Shaddock Tree (Citrus decumana), 


TET & native of China and Japan, and was brought 
to the West Indies by a Captain Shaddock, hence 
the name,” The pulp_is white, of a swoet taste 
mingled with acidity.3 


Teak (Tectona grandis). 
WAX-PALM, p. 1253. 


SPRUCE, p: 1070. 


The name given 
€o_ several species of 
trees of the genus 
Abies. The Norway 
‘spruce fir. is the A. | ZA\\ | 
ewcelea, or Pinus | Hf 
abies, Linn., which 
yields the valuable 
timber known under CG 
LS 


‘the name of White» 


Pe ! 
‘or Christians deal. 


‘ ies , 


SS om 


Rorway Bprave (Abies oxcois_), | 


| ne || Ss 


_ 
fe 
Wax-Palus (Ceroxyloo andicola), 


Shittim wood (Acacia vera), 
It is of tho size of a large mulberry tree, 


Chrysophyllum 
Cainito is the most 
important species. 
It isa native of the 
West Indies, The 
fruit resembles a 
large apple, which 
in the inside is di- 
vided into ten cells, 
each containing a 
black sced, sur- 
rounded by a gela- 
tinous pulp. It is 
eaten in the warm 
climates of America 
by way of dessert, 


It grows to 
an immense 
size, and is re- 
markable for 
its very large 
leaves, which 
are from 12 to 
24 inches long, 
and from 8 to 
16 broad. Teak 
timber is 
found to be 
excollent for 
ship-building, 
has been 
\ se called the oak 
of the East, 


The C. andi- 
cola, unlike most 
other palms, a- 
voids the heat of 
tropical plains, 
and thrives best 
where the tem- 
perature of tho 
air is lowered by 
the proximity of 
foe snow. 

t is called Pal- 
ma de cera by 
the Spaniards, 
and grows to the 
height of 180 ft. 
The trunk is 
marked by rings, 
causod bythe 
falling off of the 
leaves, which are 
eighteen to twen- 
ty feet long, and 
is covered with a 
thick secretion, 
consisting of two 
thirds resin and 
one third wax. 


A kind of short: wide 
hreeches gatheredl- in 
awove the knees. or {me 
eicdiately under thems 
and distinguished ac- 
cording to their pecu- 
liar cut as French, Gal- 
lic, or Venetian. This 
garment prevailed dur- 
ing the reign of Henry 
VIIE, Elizabeth, and 


James I. 


Costume, time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Doublet and Trunk-hose, 


V. 


VASE, p. 1227, def. 1. 


Grecian Vases, 


Ancient vases of inetal, stone, and clay, and of all 
varieties of shape, have come down to our time, 
The most numerous class are those of painted, 
dried or baked, clay, which have been discove-ed 
by thousands in tombs and catacombs in Etruria, 
Southern Italy, Sicily, Greece, and some of the 
Grecian islands, - 


VELOCIPEDE, p. 1229.. 


A carriage for, 
one person, hav- 
ing two wheels 
placed one before 
the other, in the 
same line, and 
connected. by a 
beam, on which 
the person sits 
astride, and pto- 
els the vehicle, 
y striking the 
tips of his toes 
against. the earth, 


AN 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


OF . 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A 


4 is the firsc letter of the alphabet in most of the 
known languages of the earth; in the Ethiopic, 
however, it is the thrrtcenth, and in the Runic, the 
tenth. It is naturally the first letter, because it 
represents the first vocal sound naturally formed 
by the human organs; being the sound uttered 
with a mere opening of the mouth without con- 
straint, and without any effort to alter the natural 
gory or configuration of the lips. Hence this 
etter is found in many words first uttered by in- 
fants ; which words are the names of the objects 
with whtch infants are first concerned, as the 
breast, and Yhe parents. Hence in Hebrew ON am, 
is mother, and 3 ab, is father. In Chaldee and 
Syriac, abba is father ; in Arabic, aba; in Ethiopic, 
abi; in Malayan and Bengalese, bappa; in Welsh, 
tad, whence we retain dad; in Old Greek and in 
Gothic, atta; in Irish, aithair ; in Cantabrian, aita ; 
in Lapponic, atki; in Abyssinian, abba; in Am- 
haric, ada; in Shilhic and Melindane, African 
dialects, baba; and papa is found in many nations. 
Hence the Latin mamma, the breast, which is, in 
popular bse, the name of mother; in Swedish, 
emma isjanurse. This list might be greatly ex- 
tended 5 but these examples prove A to be the first 
natural vecal sound, and entitled to the first place 
in alphabets. The Hebrew name of this letter, 
aleph, signifies an oz or a leader. 
has, in English, four sounds; the loug or 
slender, as in place, fate; the broad, as in wall, 
fall, which is shortened in sguad, what ; the open, or 
[talian, as in father, which is shortened in china; 
and the short sound, as in fat. Its primitive sound 
was probably aw. A is also an abbreviation of the 
Saxon ax or ane, one, used before words beginning 
with an articulation; as, a table, instead of an 
table, or one table. This is a modern change ; for 
in Saxon aa was used before consonants as well as 
sa as, an tid, a time, an gear, ayear. [See 

N. 

This letter serves as a prefix to many English 
words, as in asleep, awake, afvot, aground, agoing. 
In some cases, this is a contraction of the Teutonic 
ge; a8 in asleep; aware, from the Saxon geslapan, 
to sleep, gewarian, to beware; the Dutch yewaar. 
Sometimes it is a corruption of the Saxon on; as, 
again, from cr awake, from onwacian, to watch 
or wake. Before participles, it may be a contrac- 
tion of the Celtic ay, the sign of the participle of 
the present tense; as, ag-radh, saying ; a-saying, 
2 Sy - Or this may be a contraction,of on, or, 
what is equally probable, it may have proceeded 
from a mere accidental sound produced by negli- 
gent utterance. In some words,'a may be a con- 
traction of at, of, in, to, oran. In some words of 
Greek original, a is privative, giving to them a 


negative sense, as in anonymous, from a and ayvvpa,| AAM, 2. [ 


name. 
pees the ancients, A was a numeral, denoting 
500; and with a dash, A, 5000. In the Hebrew, 


Syr., Ch., Sam., and Ar., it denotes one or unity. | AA-RON’I€, 
In the Julian calendar, A is the first of the seven | AA-RON/I€-AL, 


dominical letters. 


AB 


ABA 


E denies. Thus in barbara, a, thrice repeated, de- AB, a prefix to words of Latin origin, and a Latia 


notes so many of the propositions to be universal). 

The Romans used A to signify a negative or dis- 
sent in giving their votes; A. standing for antiquo, 
lI oppose or object to the proposed law. Opposed 
to this letter were U. R., uti rogas, be it as you 
desire —the words used to express assent to a 
proposition. These letters were marked on wooden 
ballots, and each voter had an affirmative and a 
negative put into his hands, one of which, at 
pleasure, he gave as his vote. —In criminal trials, 
A. stood for absolvo, 1 acquit; C. for condemno, I 
condemn; and N. L. for non liguet, it is not evi- 
dent ; and the judges voted by ballots thus marked. 
—In inscriptions, A. stands for Augustus; or for 
ager, aiunt, durum, argentum, &c. 

A. is also used for anno; as in A. D., for anno 
Domini, the year of our Lord; and A. M., for anno 
mundi, the year of the world ; and also for ante, as in 
A. M., for ante meridiem, before noon; and for arts, 
asin A. M., for ertium magister, master of arts, With 
the Romans, A. U.C. stood for anno urbis condité, in 
the year from the building of the city of Rome. 

in algebra, a and the first letters of the alphabet 
represent Known quantities —the last Ictters are 
soinetimes used to represent unknown quantities. 

In music, A is the nominal of the sixth note in 
the natural diatonic scale—called by Guido la. 
It is also the name of one of the two natural 
moods; and it is the open note of the 2d string of 
the violin, by which the other strings are tuned 
and regulated. 

In pharmacy, @ or &2, abbreviations of the Greek 
ana, signify of eack separately, or that the things 
mentioned should be taken in quantities of the 
same weight or measure. 

In chemistry, A A A stand for amalgama, or anal- 
gamation. 

In commerce, A. stands for accepted, as in case of 
a bill of exchange. Merchants also number their 
books by the letters, A, B, C, instead of figures. 
Public officers number their exhibits in the same 
manner ; as the document A, or B. 

Alpha and Omega, the first and last letters of the 
Greek alphabet, are used in Scripture for the be- 
ginning and end — representative of Christ. 

In mathematics, letters are used as representatives 
of numbers, lines, angles, and quantities. In argu- 
ments, letters are substituted for persons, in cases 
supposed, or steted for illustration ; as, A contracts 
with B to deliver property to D.—In the English 
phraseology, ‘a landlord has a hundred a year,” 
“‘the sum amounted to ten dollars a man,’ a is 
merely the adjective one, and this mode of expres- 
sion is idiomatic; a hundred in a [one] year; ten 
dollars to a [one] man. 

. TON, or NON, a cubit, a measure 
containing five or six palms.] A measure of 
liquids among the Dutch, varying in different cities 
from 37.to 41 English wine gallons. 

{ a. Pertaining to Aaron, the Jew- 
a 


hood of which he was the head. Deddridge. 


preposition, as in abduct, is the Greek azg, and the 
Eng. of, Ger. ab, D. af, Sw. Dan. af, written, in ans 
cient Latin, af. It denotes from, separating or de- 
parture. 
AB; the Hebrew name of father. [See ganas 
AB; the eleventh month of the Jewish civil year, 
and the fifth of the ecclesiastical year, answering 
to a part of July, and a part of August. In the 
Syriac calendar, 4d is the name of the last sum- 
mer month, H 
AB/A-€A,n. A kind of flaxin the Philippine Islands. 
AB-A-CIS/SUS, = In ancient architecture, the square 
compartments of Mosaic pavements. 
AB’A-CIST, n. {from abacus.] 
One that casts accounts; a calculator. 
A-BACK’, adv. [a and back, Sax. on bec; at, on, oF 
toward the back. See Back, 

Toward the back ; on the back part; backward, 
In seamen’s language, it signifies the situution of 
the sails, when pressed back aguinst the mast by 
the wind. 

Taken oback, is when the sails are carried back 
suddenly by the wind. Z 

Laid aback, is when the sails are purposely placed 
in that situation to give the ship sternway. 

Mariner’s Dict. 
AB/A-€OT, 2. The cap of state, formerly used by 
English kings, wrought into the figure of two 
crowns. 
AB-At’TOR, z.° [Latin, from abigo, ab and ago, to 
drive. 

In law, one that feloniously drives dway or 
steals a herd or numbers of cattle at once¢ in dis- 
tinction from one that steals a sheep or twa. 

AB'‘A-€US, n. [L. abacus, any thing flat, as a cup- 
board, a bench, a slate, a table or board for games; 
Gr.u6az. Usually deduced from the Oriental, Pan 
abak, dust, because the ancients used tables cov- 
ered with dust for maging figures and diagrams.) 

1. Among the Romans, a cupboard or buffet. 

2; An instrument te facilitate operations in aritn- 
metic. On this are drawn lines; a counter on the 
lowest line is oxe; on the next, ten; on the third, 
a hundred, &c. On the spaces, counters denote 
half the number of the line above. Other schemes 
are called by the same name. The name is also 
given toa table of numbers cast up ; as, an abacus 
of addition; and, by analogy, to the art of num> 
bering, as in Knighton’s Chronicon. Encyc. 

3. In architecture, a table constituting the upper 
member or crowning of a column and its capital. 
It is square in the Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic or 
ders, but its sides are arched inward in the Cou 
rinthian and Composite. The name is also given: 
to a concave molding on the.capital of the Tus- 
can pedestal, and to the plinth above the boultin 
in the Tuscan and Doric orders. iy 

4. A game among the Romans; so called from 
its being played on a board, somewhat in the 
manner of chess, . F. 


. Cyc. 
ish high priest, or to the priest- | AB/A-CUS HAR-MON’I€-US,n. The structure and 


disposition of the keys of a musica} instrument. 


) Among logicians, A, as an abbreviation, stands| AB, in English names, is an abbreviation of 4bbey | AB/A-CUS MA/JOR, 2. A trough used in mines to 


sop a universal affirmative proposition. -A asserts; 


or Abbot; as, Abton, Abbey-town, ot Abbot-town. 


wash ore in. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BOQK.—TONE, BULL, UNITE. = 
ANGER, VICIOUS. —€ as K; G a3 J; © a8 Z; CH as SH; FH as in THIS. 


-_ 


By sine , eo 


ABA 


‘ABACUS PY-THA-GOR'IE-US, n. The multipli- 
* cution table, invented by Pythagoras. ‘ 
A-BAD'DON, n. [Heb: Ch. Syr. Sant. I5N abad, to 

be lost, or destroyed ; to perish.] : 
1. The destroyer, or angel of the bottomless pit. 


V. iXe 

2. ‘The bottomless pit. Milton. 

A-BAFT’, adv. or prep. (Sax. eft, or eft, again. Hence 
@fter or after, after, subsequent; Sax. nm, behind 
fn place; to which word be is prefixed — bewftan, 
behind —and this word is corrupted into abaft.] 

A sea teri, signifying in or at the hinder part 
ef a ship, or the parts which lie toward the stern; 
opposed to afure. Relatively, it denotes further 
aft, or toward the stern; as, abaft the maiuimast. 
Abaft the beam, is in that arch of the horizon which 
is between a line drawn at right angles with the 
keel, and the point to which the stern is directed. 
It is often contracted into aft. Mar. Dict. 

A-BAI/SANCE. See Opeisance. 

AB-AL'IEN-ATE, v. t. [See Aurenatz, ALrEne.} 
To transfer the title of property from one tu anoth- 
er; a term of the civil law, rarely or never used in 
common law proccedings.e 

AB-AL/IEN-A-TED, pp. 
another. * 

AB-AL/IEN-A-TING, ppr. 
to another. 

AB-AL-IEN-A/TION, n. The transferring of title 
to roperty. » [See Aurenation.] 

A-BAN DON, v. t [Fr. abundonner; Sp. and Port. 
abandonar; It. abbandonare; said to be from ban 
and donner, to give over to the bun or proscription ; 
or from a or ab and bandum, a flag or ensign.] 

- I. To forsake entirely ; as, to abandon a hopeless 
enterprise. 

Woe to that generation by which the testimony of God shal) 

be abandoned. Dr, Mason. 

2. To renounce and forsake; to leave with a 
view never to return; to desert as lost or desper- 
ate ; as, to abandon a country ; to abandon a cause 
or party. 

. To give up or resign without control, as when 
@ person yields himself, without restraint, to a 
propensity ;'as, to abandon one’s self to intem- 
perance. Abandoned over and abandoned of are 
Obsolete. A 

4. To resign; to yield, relinquish, or give over 
entirely. 

Verus abandoned the cares of empire to his wiser col- 

league. Gibbon, 

5. In commerce, to relinquish to insurers all 
claim to a ship or goods insured, as a preliminary 
toward recovering for a total loss. Park. 

A-BAN’DON, x. One who tutally forsakes or de- 


Transferred from one to 


Transferring from one 


s¢erts. [ Obs.) 
2. Arelinquishment. [Wot used.] Kames. 
4-BAN'DON-ED, pp. Wholly forsaken or deserted. 


2. a. Given up, as to a vice: hence, extremely 
wicked, or sinning without restraint ; irreclaima- 
bly wicked. 

A-BAN-DON-EB’, n. In law, one to whom any 
thing is abandoned. 

A-BAN'DON-ER, n. One who abandons. 

A-BAN'DON-ING, ppr. Forsaking or deserting 
wholly ; renouncing; yielding one’s self without 
restraint. 

A-BAN’DON-ING, x A forsaking; total desertion. 

‘When thus the helm of justice is abandoned, a universal aban 

doning of all other posts will succeed, urke, 
A-BAN’DON-MENT, ». A total desertion; a state 
being forsaken. 

2. In commerce, the relinquishing to underwri- 
ters all the property saved from loss by shipwreck, 
capture, or other peril stated in the policy. This 
vbandonment must be made before the insyred can 
demand indemnification for a total loss. Park. 

A-BAN’DUM, xn. In old law, any thing forfeited or 
confiscated. 
A4B-AN-NI''TION, (-an-nish’un,) ». [Low Lat.] 

A banishment for one or two. years for man- 
@laughter. [Mot much used.] Diet. 
A-BAP-TIS/TON, -n. The perforating part of the 
old trephine, an instrument uséd in trepanning. 

Lee 


Se 
aban ',v.t [Sux. abarian. See Bant.] 
To make bare; touncover. [Not in use.] 
AB-AR-Tic-U-LA/TION, n. [See Anticezate.] 

In anatomy, that species of articulation or struc- 
ture of joints, which admits of manifest motion; 
called also diarthrosis and dearticulation. e 

OTe. 


Encye. 
A-BAS’, n. A weight in Persia used in weighing 
pearls, one eighth less than the European carat, 


[ 
A-BASK’, 0. t (Fr. abaisser, from bas, low, ones 
bottomn ; W. dais; Latin and Gr. basis ;.Eng. base; 
I. abbassare ; Sp. bazo, low. See Asasi.] 
1. The literal sense of abase is, ta lower or de- 
press, to throw or cast down, os used by Bacon 
to abaye the eye.” But the word is ge! om used 
ta refcrence to material things. 


. FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD, — NOTE; DOVE,. MOVE, WOLF; BOOK. 
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2. To cast down; to reduce low; to depress ; 
to humble; to: degrade; applied to the passions, 
rank; office, and condition in ife. 

Those. that walk in pride he {fe able to abase, 

Whosoever exalteth himself shal! be abased, 

Matt, xxiii. Job xl. 2 Cor, xi 
A-BAS/ED, pp. Reduced to a low state, humbled, 
de ressed. E 
n heraldry, it is used of the wings of eagles, 
when the tops are turned downward toward the 
point of the shield ; or when the wings are shut, 
the natural way of bearing them being spread, 
with the top pointing to the chief of the angle. 
Bailey. Chambers. 
A-BASE/MENT, n. The act of huinbling or bring- 
ing low; also, a state of depression, degradation, 
or humiliation. 
A-BASH’, v. t. [Heb. and Ch. w12 bosh, to be con- 
founded, or ashamed.] 

To make the spirits to fail; to cast down the 
countenance ; to make ashamed; to confuse or 
confound, as by exciting suddenly a consciousness 
of guilt, error, inferiority, &c, 

They heard and were abashed, Milton. 


A-BASH/ED, pp Confused with shame, confound- 
ed; put to silence: followed by at. 

A-BASH'ING, ppr. Putting to shame or confusion. 

A-BASH'MENT, n. Confusion from shame. 

A-BAS/ING, ppr. Humbling, depressing, bringing 
low. 

A-BAS/SI, or A:BAS/SIS, x. A silver coin of Per- 
sia, of the value of twenty cents, about ten pence 
sterling. Encyc. 

A-BAT’A-BLE, a. 
an abatable writ or nuisance. 

A-BATE’, v. t. [Fr. abattre, to beat down ; battre, to 
heat, to strike ; Sp. batir, abatir; Port. bater, abater ; 
It. battere, abbattere; Heb. Ch. ©2N, habat; to beat ; 


orn 


Byr. eJOw id Ar Lax habata, to beat, and 


--f- 


Dan. iv. 


nx kabata, to beat down, to prostrate. The 


Saxon has the participle gebatod, abated. The 
prefix is sunk to a in abate, and lost in the parti- 
ciple beat. See Class Bd. No. 23, 33.] 

1. To beat down; to pull down; to destroy in 
any manner ; as, to abate a nuisance. 

2. Tu lessen; to diminish ; to moderate ; as, to 
abate zeal; to abate pride; to abate a demand ; to 
abute courage. 

3. To lessen ; to mitigate ; as, to abate pain, sor- 
row, or misery. Addison. 

4. To overthrow ; to cause to fail; to frustrate 
by judicial sentence ; as, to abate a writ. 

Pa To deject; to depress; as, to abate the soul. 

Obs. 

t 6. To deduct. 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. Pape, 

7. To cause to fail; to annul. By the English 
law, a legacy to a charity is abated by a deficiency 
of assets. 

8. To remit; as, to abate a tax. 

A-BATE’, v. i. To 
strength or violence; as, pain abutes; a storm 
abates. 

2. To fail; to be defeated, or come to nought; 
as, a writ abates. By the civil law,a legacy to a 
charity does not abate by deficiency of assets. 

3. In law, to enter into a freehold after the 
death of the last possessor, and before the heir or 
devisee takes possession. Blackstone. 

4, In horsemanship, to perform well a downward 
motion. A horse is said to abate, or take down 
his curvets, when, working upon curvets, he puty 
both his hind legs to the ground at once, and ob- 
serves the same exactness in all the times. 

NCYCe 

A-BAT’ED, pp. or a. Lessened; decreased; de- 
stroyed; mitigated; defeated; remitted; over- 
thrown ; depressed. 

A-BATE/MENT, x, The act of abating; the state 
of being abated. . 

2. A reduction, removing, or pulling down, as 
of a nuisance. é Blackstone. 

3, Diminution, decrease, or mitigation, as of 
grief or pain. 

4, Deduction, sum withdrawn, as from an ac- 
count. 

5. Overthrow, failure, or defeat, as of a writ. 

Blackstone. 

6. The entry of a stranger into a freehold after 
the death of the last possessor, before the heir or 
devisee. Blackstone,, 

7. In heraldry, a mark of dishonor in u coat of 
arms, by which its dignity is debased for some 
stain on the character of the wearer. 

A-BAT’ER, 7. The person or thing that abates. 

A-BAT’ING, ppr. Pulling down; difninishing ; de- 
feating ; remitting. 


That may or can be abated; as, |. 


decrease, or become less in 


ABB 


A-BAT’OR, n. A person who enters into n frees 
hold on the death of the last possessor, before the 
heir or devisee. Blackstone. 

AB/A-TIS n. (Fr. arate, [from beating or pe 

AB/AT-TIs, ing down. Fr. abattre. Rub ish. 
In fortification, piles of trees, or branches of trees 
sharpened, and laid with their points outward, in 
front of ramparts, to prevent assailants from 
mounting the walls, Encyc. 

A-BAT-TOIR', (a-bat-wor’,) n [Fr.] A building 
for the slaughtering of cattle. 

AB/A-TUDE, x. [from abate] Any ong 
ished. : ‘ailey. 
AB'A-TURE, n. [from abate.) Grass beaten or 
tranipled down by a stag in passing. Dict. 

A-BAUM/,n. A species of red clay. [Not in use.] 

AB-AW!ED, pp. Abashed. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

ABB, n. ‘[Sax. ab or ob.) Among weavers, yarn 
for the warp. Hence abb-ool is wool for the abb 


Encyc. 

AB/BA, n. In the Chaldee and Syriac, a father; 
and figuratively, a superior. Sans. appen. 

In the Syriac, Coptic and Ethiopic churches, it 
is a title given to the bishops, and the bishops be- 
stow the title, by way of distinction, on the bishop 
of Alexandria, Hence the title Baba, or Papa, 
Pope or Great Father, which the bishop of Alexan+ 
dria bore, before the bishop of Rome. 

AB‘BA-CY, n. [from abba, Low Lat. tera The 
dignity, rights and privileges of an abbot. It come 
ey the government and revenues. 

ABBA TIAL” | a. Belonging to an abbey. 

ABBE, (ab/by,) x. [Fr. abb4, from abba.) 

In a monastic sense,.the same as am abbot; but 
more generally, a title in Roman Catholic countries, 
without any determinate rank, office, or riyhts. 
The abbes are numerous, and generally have some 
literary attainments; they dress as academics or 
scholars, and act as instructors, in colleges and 
private fainilies ; or as tutors to young gentlemen 
on their travels; and many of them: become 
authors. 

AB’BESS, n. [from abba.] 

A female superior or governess of @ nunnery, 
or convent of nuns, having the-authority over the 
uns which the abbots have over the monks, 


abies ABBEY.] 

'BEY, 2. pl. Assevs, [from abba] 

A monastery or society of persons of eithef sex, 
secluded from the world and devoted to religion. 
The males are called monks, and governed by an 
abbot ; the females are called nuns, and governed 
by an abbess. These institutions were suppressed 
in England by Henry VIII.; but they still exist 
in Roman Catholic countries. 

AB/BEY-LUB-BER, n. A name given to monks in 
contempt for their idleness. 

AB'BOT, n. [formerly Assat, from abba, latinized 
abbas, -atis, or from Heb. plural M)3N, aboth.) The 
superior of governor of an abbey or monastery. 
Originally, monasteries were founded in retired 
places, and the religious had no cencern with 
secular affairs, being entirely subject to the prel- 
ates. But the abbots, possessing -most of the 
learning in ages of ignorance, were called from 
their seclusion to aid the churches in opposiug 
heresies ; monasteries were founded in the vicin- 
ity of cities ; the abbots became ambitious, and set 
themselves to acquire wealth and honors; some 
of them assumed the miter, threw off thejr depend- 
ence on the bishops, and obtained seats in parlia- 
ment. For centuries, princes and noblemen ‘bore 
the title of abbots. At present, in Roman Catholic 
countries, abbots are regular, or such as take the 
vow, and wear the habit of the order; and com- 
mi , such as are seculars, but obliged, when 
of suitable age, to take orders. The title is borne 
also by some persons who have not the govern- 
ment of a monastery ; as bishops whose sees were 
formerly abbeys. i 

AB’/BOT-SHIP, n. The state of an abbot. 

AB-BRE/VI-ATE, v. t. (It. abbreviars; Sp. abreviar j 
Port. abbreviar; from L. abbrevio, brevio, from 
‘brevis, short ; contracted from Gr. 6yaxvs, from 
the root of break, which see.] : 

1. To shorten; to make-shorter by contracting 
the parts. [Jn this sense not used, nor often 
applied to material substances. } 

2. To shorten; to abridge by the omission or 
defalcation of a part; to reduce to a smaller come 
pass; as, to abbreviate 8 writing. 

3. In mathematics, to reduce fractions to lower 


terms. 
AB-BRE'VI-ATE, n. An abridgment. (Obey 


AB-BRE'VI-4-TED, pp. or a. Shortened; redieed 
to lower terms ; abridged. 
2. In botany, an abbreviated periahth is short- 
er than the tube of the corol. Martyn. 
AB-BRE/VI-A-TING, ppr. Shortening; contract- 
ing in length, or into a smaller compass; reducing 
to lower terms. 


ABD 


2 tA eee eee 
AB-BRE-VL-A'TION, x. The act of shortening or 
contracting. 


2. .A letter or a few letters used for a word; as, 


Gen. for Genesis; U.S. A. for United States’ of 


America. Also, an arvitrary mark, used for the 
éame. purpose; as, $-for doHar; 9 for copper, or 
the planet. ‘Venus. 

~3. The reduction of fractions to lower terms. 

4. In music, one dash, or more, through the stem 
of g,note, dividing it- respectively into quevers, 
semiquavers, or demisemiquavers. 7 

P. Cyc. Brande. 
-BRE/VI-A-TOR, n. One who abridges or re- 

- duces to a smaller compass. . 

AB-BRE/VI-A-TORS, n. pl, A college of seventy-two 
cen in the chancery of Rome, whose duty is to 

raw up the pope’s briefs, and reduce petitions, 
*vhen granted, to a due form for bulls. 
/0-BRE VLA-TO-RY, a Shortening; contracting. 

. 3-BRE/VI-A-TURE, x. A letter or character for 
shortening; an abridgment, a compend. 

A, B, C3; the three first letters of the alphabet, 
used for the whole alpbabet. 

A-B-C-Book; a little book for teaching the éle- 
ments of reading. Shak. 

AB-DAL-A'VI, x. The Egyptian melon. 

AB'DALS, n. pl. The name of certain fanatics in 
the Mohammedan countries of Asia, who, in ex- 
cess of zeal, sometimes run into the streets, and 
‘attempt to kill all they meet whg are of a different 
religion; and if they are slain for their madness,. 
they think it nieriturious to die, and by the vulgar 
are deemed martyrs. Encyc. 

AB/DE-RITE, x. An inhabitant of Abdera, a mar- 
itime town in Thrace. Democritus is so called 
from being a native of the place. As he was 
given to laugliter, foolish or incessant laughter’ is 
called abderian. Whitaker. 

AB'DEST, x. Purification by washing; a Moham- 
medan rite. 

AWDI-CANT, a. [SeeAspicate.] Abdicating; re- 
nouncing- 

AB/DI-CATE, v.t. [L. abdico; ab and dico, to ded- 
jeate, to bestow; but the literal primary sense of 
dico is to send or thrust.] : 
<-1. In a general sense, to relinquish, renounce, or 
‘gbandon. ‘urster. 

. 2 To abandon an office or trust, without a for- 
mal resignation to those who conferred it, or with- 
out their eonsent ; also, to ubandon a throne, with- 
out a formal surrender of the crown. 
Case of King James, Blackstone. 

3. To relinquish an office ‘before the expiration 
‘of the time of service. Case of Divcletian, Gibbon ; 
@lso Case uf Peter I[1., Coxe’s Russ. 


4, Yo reject ; to renounce ; to abandon as a right.’ 


Burke. 
5. To cast away ; to renounce; as, to abdicate 
our mental-faculties. [Unusual.] | J. P. Smith. 
6. In the givil law, to disclaim a son and expel 


him from the family, as a father; to disinherit, 


during the life of the father. Encyc. 
AB’DI-CATE, v. i. To renounce; to abandon ; to 
cast off; to relinquish as.a right, power, or trust. 


* Though «king may abdicate for his own person, he can not 
abdicate for the inonarchy. Burke. 


AB'DI-€A-TED, pp. or a. Renounced ; relinquished 
without a formal resignation ; abandoned. 
+\B'DI-CA-TING, ppr. Relinquishing without a 
formal resignation ; abandoning. 
AB-DI-CA'TION, xn. The act of abdicating; the 
abandoning of an office or trust, without a formal 
surrender, or before the usual or stated time of ex- 
piration. | 
2. A casting off; rejection. : 
AB’DI-CA-TIVE, or AB-DI€/A-TIVE, a. Catmng 
or implying abdication, Det. 
AB'DI-TIVE, a. [L. abdo, to hides ab and do.] 


Having the power or quality of ‘hiding. [ Litéle 
used.) ict. 
AB’/DI-TO-RY, 7x. A place for secreting Or, pceserv- 


f ere _ Cowel. 
AB-DO'MEN, or AB'DO-MEN, n. [L., perlinps abdo 
and omentum. 

1. The lower belly, or that part of the body 
which lies between the thorax and the bottom of 
the pelvis. It is lined with a membrane called 
peritoneum, and contains the stomach, liver, 
spicen, pancreas, kidneys, bladder, and intestines. 
It is separated from the breast internally by the 
diaphragm, and externally by the extremities of 
the ribs. Quincy. 

2. In insects, that part of the body posterior to 
the corselet. In come species, it is covered with 
wings, and acase. It is divided into segments or 
pi a the sides of which are small spiracles by 
which the insect respires. D. Nat. Hist. 

AB-DOM'IN-AL, a. Pertaining to the lower-belly. 

AB-DOM'IN-AL, 2.3 pl. Aspominats. In ichthyol- 
ogy, the abdominals are a class or order of fish 
Wiinee ventral fins are placed behind the pectoral, 
and which belong to the division of bony fish. The 


ABE 


class contains, among other fishes, the loche, sal-; AB-EK-RUN€/ATE, v. & [L. averrunco, 


mon, pike, argentine, atherine, mullet, flying -fish, 
herring, and carp, CY Cs 

AB-DOM’LN-AL RING, or IN’'GUIN-AL RING, n. 
An oblong tendinous ring in each groin, through 
which passes the spermatic cord in men, and.the 
round ligaments of the uterus in women. 

; ; Med. Dict. 
AB-DOM’IN-OUS, a. Pertaining to the abdumen; 
having a large belly. Cowper. 
AB-DOCE’, v. t. [L. abduco, to lead away ; of ab and 

duco, to lead. See Duke. 

To draw from; to withdraw, or draw to a dif- 
ferent part ; used chiefly in anatomy. 

AB-DU'CENT, a. Drawing from, pulling back ; 
used of those muscles which pull back certain 
parts of the body, for separating, opening, or bend- 
ing them. The abducent muscles, called abductors, 
are opposed to the adducent muscles or adductors. 

Med, Dict. 

AB-DU€T’, v. t. To take away sureptitiously and 
by force. : 

AB-DUC'TION, xn. In @ general sense, the act of 
drawing apart, or carrying away. 

2. In survery, a species of fracture, in which the 
broken parts recede from each other. 

3. In logic, a kind of argumentation, called by 
the Greeks apagoge, in which the major is evident, 
but the minor is not so clear as not to require fur- 
ther proof; as in this syllogism, ** All whom God 
absolves are free from sin: God absolveés all who 
are in Christ; therefore all who are in Christ are 
free from sin.” Encye. 

4. In law, the taking and/carrying away of a 
child, a ward, a wife, &c., either by fraud, per- 
suasion, of open violence. Blackstone. 

AB-DUC€/TOR, 2. In anatomy, a muscle which 
serves to withdraw, or pull back, a certain part 
of the body ; as the abductor oculi, which pulls the 
eye outward. 

2. A person guilty of abduction. 

A-BEAR’, (a-bare’,) v. t, (Sax. aberan.] To bear; to 
behave. [ Obs. Spenser. 
A-BEAR!/ANCE, zn. [from abear, now disused ; from 

bear, to carry.] Behavior, demeanow 
Blackstone. 

A-BE-CE-DA’/RI-AN, z. [a word formed from the 
first four. tetters of the alphabet.] Qne who 
teaches the letters of the alphabet, or a Jearner of 
the letters. 

A-BE-CE’DA-RY, a. Pertaining to, or formed 

A-BE-CE-DA’RI-AN, by the letters of the alpha- 


bet. 

A-BED’, adv. [See Bep.] On or in bed. 

A-BELE’, or A'BEL-TREE, x. A name of the 
white poplar, [See yaceray r 

A-BEL/I2ANS, AB-E-LO’NI-ANS, or A/BEL-ITES, 
n. pl. In church history, a reputed temporary sect 
in Africa, mentioned only by Augustine, who 
states that they married, but lived in continence 
after the manner, as they pretended, of Abel, an 
attempted to maintain the sect by adopting the 
children of others. J. Murdock. 

A'BEL-MOSK, zn. A trivial name of a species of 
hibiscus, or Syrian mallow. The plant rises on a 
herbaceous stalk, three or four feet, sending out 
two or three side branches. The seeds have .a 
musky odor, (whence its name, posxos,) for which 
reason the Arabians mix them with coftee. 

A'BER, n. In Celtic, the mouth of a river. 

A-BER’/DE-VINE, 2. The European siskin, Car- 
duclis spinus, a smajl green and yellow finch. 


AB-ER/RANCE, jn. [L. aberrans, aberro, to wan- 
ABERRAN-CY, { dvr from; of ab and erro, to 
wander.] 


A wandering: or deviating from the right way, 
but rarcly used in a literal sense.’ In a figurative 
sense, a deviation from truth, error, mistake ; and 
in morals, a fault, a deviation from rectitude. 

Brown. 
AB-ER/RANT sa. Wandering; straying from the 
right way. m 
AB-ER-RA‘'TION, n. [L. aberratio.] The act of 
wandering from the right way ; I 
truth or mofal rectitude ; deviation from a straight 
line. 

2. In astronomy, a small apparent motion of the 
fixed stars, occasioned by the ‘progressive motion 
of light and the earth’s aouat motion in its orbit. 
By this, they sometimes appear twenty seconds 
distant from théir true situation. Lunier. 

3.°In optics, a deviation in the rays of light, 
when ileetea by a lens, or speculum, by which 
they are prevented from mating im the same point. 
It is occasioned by the figure of the glass or specu- 
lum, or by the unequal refrangibility of the rays 
ofiight. 

Crown of aberration; a luminous circle sarround- 
ing the disk of the sun, depending on the aberra- 
tion of its rays, by which its apparent diameter is 
enlarged. Cyc. 

AB-ER’RING, part. c. Wandering; going astray. 


eviation from | 


ABI 
t To pull 
up by the roots ; to extirpate utterly. {Not os) 
t. 
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A-BET’, v.t. [Sax. betan, gebetan; properly, to push 
forward, to advance ; hence, to amend, to revive, 
to restore, to make better; and applied to fire, to 
increase the flaine, to excite, to promote. Hence, ~ 
to aid by encouraging or instigating. Hence, in: 
Saxon, Va bete nan man the fyr; Let no man bet 
(better, excite) the fire, LL. Ina. 78.] 

1. To encourage by aid or countenance, but now 
used chiefly ina bad sense. ‘To abet an opinion,” 
in the sense of support, is used by Bishop Cumber- 
land ; but this use is hardly allowable. 

_ 2. In law. to encourage, counsel, incite, or assist 
in a criminal act. 

A-BET’, x, The act of aiding or encouraging ina 
crime. [ot used, 

A-BET’MENT, n. The act of abetting. 

A-BET’TED, pp. Incited, aided, encouraged to a 
crime, 

A-BET’TING, ppr 
ing to a crime. 

A-BET’TOR, n. One who abets, or incites, aids or 
encourages another to commit acrime. In treason, 
there are no abettors ; all persons concerned being 
principals, 

AB-E-VA€-U-A’/TION, x. [ab and evacuation.] Sn 
medicine, a partial evacuation of morbid humors of 
the body, either by nature or art. Cyc. 

A-BEY’ANCE, (a-bay‘ance,) n. [Norm. abbaiaunce, 
or abaizance, in expectation, boyance, expectation. 
Qu. Fr. bayer, to gape, to look a long time with the 
mouth open ; to stand looking in a silly manner; 
It. badare, to amuse one’s self, to stand trifling ; 
“‘tenere a bada.” to keep at bay; ‘** star a bada,’”? 
to stand trifling, -If Bd are the radical letters, it 
seems to belong to the root of abide. See Bay. 

1. In expectation or contemplation of law. The 
fee simple or inheritance of lands and tenements 
is in abeyance, when there is no person in being in 
whom it can vest; so that it is ina state of ‘expec- 
tancy or waiting until a proper person shall appear. 
Thus, if land is leased to A for life, remainder to 
the heirs of B, the remainder is ir abeyance till the 
death of B. Blackstone. 

2. Popularly, a state of suspension, or temporary 
extinction. Ecl. Reo 

AB/GRE-GATE, ». t. [L. abgregzo, ab and grez.] 
To separate from a herd. [Obs] 

AB-GRE-GA'TION, m Separation from a herd or 
flock. [Obs] 

AB-HOR’, v. t.. [L. abhorreo, of ab and horreo, to set 
up bristles, shiver or shake ; to look terrible. ] 

1. To hate extremely, or with contempt; to 
loathe, detest, or abominate. ‘ hak. 

= To despise or neglect. Psal. xxii 24. Amos 
vi. 8. 

3. To cast off or reject. ~ Psal. Ixxxix, 88. 

AS Berney, pp» or a. Hated extremely; de- 
tested. 

AB-HOR/RENCE, )7. Extreme hafred; detesta- 

AB-HOR/REN-CY,} tion; #reat aversion. — 

AB-HOR'RENT, a. Hating; detesting; struck with 
abhorrence., 

2. Contrary ; odious; inconsistent with ; exprés- 
sive of extreme opposition ; as, sfandef is ubhorrent 
to all ideas of justice. In this sense, it should be 
always followed by to—abhorrent from is not 
agreeable to the English idiom. . 

AB-HOR/RENT-LY, adv. With abhorrence. 

AB-HOR/RER, x: One who abhors. 

AB-HOR/RING, ppr. Having great aversion; de- 
testing. Asa noun, it is used in Isaiah Ixvi. for 
the object of hatred — “an abhorring to all flesh.” 

A'/BIB, n. (Heb. 3X, ab, swelling, protuberant. Ch. 
2.x, abab, to produce the first or early fruit; 2oN 
abib, a full grown ear of corn. 

The first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year, 
called also Wisan. It begins at the spring equinox, 
and answers to the latter part of March and be- 
ginning of April. Its name is: derived from the 
full growth of wheat in Egypt, which took place 
anciently, as it does now, at that season. 


A-BIDE’, v. i. pretcund part. Anopr. [At. ch.J abada, 


to be or exist, to continue; W. bod, to be; Sax. 
bidan, abidan: Sw. bida; D. beiden; Dan. bie for 
Bide; Russ. vitayu, to dwell, rest, continue, stand 
firm, or be stationary for any time indefinitely. 
Class Bd. No. ca 
1. To rest, or dwell. Gen. xxix. 19. 
2. To tarry or-stay for a short time. Gen. xxiv. 
3. To continde permanently of in the same state; 
to be firm and immovable. . cxix. 90. 
4. To remain; to continue. Acts xvii. 31. 
A-BIDE’, v. t. To wait for; to be prepared for; to 
await. 4 
Bonds and afflictions aide me. — Acts xx, 23, 
[For ia bere understood.] 
2 To endure or sustain. 
To abide the indignation of the Lord = Joel fi. I2. 


Counseling, aiding or encourag- 
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A-BROOD’, adv. [See Broop.] In the action of 
brooding. [Wot in use.} Sancroft. 
A-BROOD/ING, n, A sitting abrood. [Wot in use.] 

Barret. 
A-BROOK’, v. t. To brook, to endure. [Wot in 
use.| See Broo. ; Shak. 
A-BROT’A-NOID, n. [Gr. a8potovov, and etdos, 
form.] A species ef coral belonging to the genus 
Madrepora. It is one of the reef-corals of the 
East Indies. 
A-BROT’A-NUM, 2. [Gr. aB8porovov.] 

A species of evergreen plant arranged under the 

genus Artemisia; called also Southernwood. 
AB-RUPT’, a. [L. abruptus, from abrumpo, to break 
off; of ab and rumpo. See Rurture. 

1, Literally, broken off, or broken short. Hence, 

2. Steep, craggy; applied to rocks, precipices, 
and the like. 

3. Figuratively, sudden; without notice to pre- 
pare the mind for the event; as,an abrupt entrance 
or address. : 

4. Unconnected ; having sudden transitions:from 
one subject to another; as, an abrupt style. 

Ben Jonson. 

5. In botany, an abrupt pinnate leaf is one which 
has neither leaflet, nor tendril at the end. 

: Martyn. 


AB-SENT’ED, pp. 
AB-SENT-EE/, n. 


ABS 


subject which does not occupy the rest of the com- 
pany, and which draws the mind from things or 
objects which are present, to others distant or 
foreign. 


AB'/SENT, a. Not present; not mm company ; at 


such a distance as to prevent communication, It 
is used also fur being in a foreign country ; as, a 
gentleman is absent on. his travels. 

. Absent from one another. —Gen, xxxi. 49. 


2.:Heedless; inattentive to persons present, or 
to subjects of conversation in company ; as, un ab- 
sent man is uncivil to the company. -' —. 

3. In familiar language, not at home’; as, the 
master of the house is absent. In othéf words, he 
does not wish to be disturbed by comoany. 


AB-SENT’, v. t. To depart to such a distance as to 


prevent intercourse ; to retire or withdraw ; to for- 
bear to appear in presence ; used with the recip- 
rocal pronoun; as, let a map absent hénself from 
the company. 
Retiredyor withdrawn. 
One,-who withdraws from his 
country, office, or estgle ; one who removes to a 
distant place or to another country. . 

In recent political writers, a Jandholder or cap- 
italist, who derives his revenue from one country, 
and resides in atld expends it in another. . 


ABS 


eS 
Aimoi,g Protestants, a sentence by which an ex 


communicated person is released from his liability 
to punishment. Aylife. Svutlt. 

AB/SO-LOUT-ISM, 2. State of being absolute; or 
principles of absolute government. 

2. Doctrine of predestination, Ash. 

AB/SO-LOUT-IST, x. One who is in favor of an ab- 
solute government. 

AB’/SO-LU-TO-RY, or AB-SOL'Y-TO-RY, a Ab- 
solving; that absolves, 

AB-SOLV’A-TO-RY, a. [from absolve.} Containing 
absolution, pardon, or release; having power to 
absolve. ' Cotyrave. 

AB-SOLVE’, (ab-zolv’,) vt. [L. absolvo, from ab and 
solvo, tg loose or release; Ch. $w, shalah, to ab- 
solve, to finish; Heb. 5w, shal, to loose or loosen. 
See Sotve.] 

To set free or release from some obligation, debt, 
or responsibility ; or from that,which subjects a 
person to a burden or penalty ; as, to absolve a per- 
son from a promise ; to absolve an offender, which 
amounts to an acquittal and remission of his pun- 
ishment. Hence, in the civil law, the word was 
used for acquit; and in the canon law, for forgive, 
orremit. In ordinary language, its sense is'to sct free 
or release from an engagement. Formerly, good 
writers used the word in.the sense of finish, accom- 


AB-RUPT’,x. A chasm or gulf with steep sides. 
Over the vast abrupt. Dilton, 
tie use of the word is infrequent.] 

AB-RUPT’ED, a. ‘Torn off; torn asunder. . 

AB-RUP/TION, ». A sudden breaking off; a vio- 

lent separation of bodies. Woodward. 

AB-RUPT’LY, adv. Suddenly ; without giying no- 

tice, or without the usual forms; as, the minister 
left France abruptly. 

AB-RUPT/NESS, x A state of being broken; 

craggedness ; steepness. 
2. Figuratively, suddenness; 
haste or vehemence. : 

AB/SCESS, n. [L. abscessus, from ab and cedo, to 

go from.] 

A cavity containing pus, og a collection of puru- 
lent matter, in some-part ofthe body, formed by 
the protess called suppuratuay consequent on in- 


plish; as, to absolve work, in Milton; but in this 
sense, it secms to be obsolete. Young has also 
used it for resolve or explain; as, ‘‘ Absolve we 
this ??? but this sense is rare. 

AB-SOLV’ED, pp. Released ; acquitted ; remitted; 
declared innocent. 

| AB-SOLV’ER, n. One who absolves; also, one that 
pronounees sin to be remitted. 

AB-SOLV/ING, ppr. Setting free from a debt, or 
charge ; acquitting ; remitting. 

AB/SO-NANT, a. [See Azsonous.] Wide from the 

urpose ; contrary toreason. , 

AB/SO-NOUS, a. [L. absorius ; ab and sonus, sound } 

Contrary to reason; unmusical, or untunable. 
Granville. Fotherby. 
AB-SORB!, v. ft. [I. absorbea, ab and sorbco, to drink 


in; Ar. ay shgraba ;. Eth. nz or mn2n 


P. Cye. 
AB-SENT-EEMSM, x. Absence, from duty of sta- 
tion: appli¢d to the act of residing in a country 
different from that from’ which one’s resources are 
derived. ; 
AB-SENT’ER, n. One who absents himself. 
AB-SENT’ING, ppr. Departing; withdrawing. 
AB-SENT’/MENT, 2. A state of being absent. 
Barrow. 
-AB-SIN'THL AN, a. [from absinthium.] Of the na- 
ture of Wormwood. Randolph, 
| AB-SIN/THI-A-TED, a, Impregnated with worm- 
| wood. Geo. o- 


AB-SIN'THL-UM, n. [Gr, axpuv8iav Per. shared 


afsinthin; the same in Chaldaic. 
commentaries on Theophrast, supposes the word 


unceremonious 


Budéeus, in his 


flammation. A : : ain i 

i aa Paley i. | composed of a priv. and YrvSos, delight, so named} id.; Rab. \.w, sharap; to draw or drink in; whence 
Le | »%t [Le abscindo.} To cut off. [Lit from its bitterness. But it may be an Oriental| sirup, sher et, ‘shirub.J ‘ ; ; 2 
AB/SCISS, [L. abscissus, from ab and scindo, “word. ] 1. To drink in; to“suck up; to imbibe; as a 


The common wormwood; a bitter plant, used as 
atonic. A species of Artémisia. 
AB/SIS. In astronomy. [See Apsrs.] 
AB'SO-LUTE, a. ‘[L. absolutus. See Ansonve.] 
1. Literally, in a, gencral sense, free or independ- 


sponge, or as the lacteals of the body. 

2. To drink in, sjallow up, or overwhelm with 
water, as a body in a whirlpool. 

3. T'6 waste wholly or sink in expenses; to ex- 
haust ; as, to absorb an estate in luxury. 


Te 
AB-SCIS/SA, i to cut; Gr. cx:@w. See Scissors.) 
In conics, a part of the diameter or transverse 
axis of a.conic section, intercepted between the. 
vertex or some other fixed point and a semiordi- 
nate. Encyc. 


Generally, any part of the diameter or axis of a 
curve, comprised between any fixed point where 
all the abscisses begin, and another line, called the 
ordinate, which is terminated in the curve. 

. , ; Barlow. 
AB-SCIS'SION, (-sizh’un,) n, [See Axscrss.} 

1. A cutting off, or a being cut off. In surgery, 
the separation of any corrupted or useless part of 
the body, by a sharp instrument; applied to Phe 
soft parts, as amputation is to the bones and flesh 
of a limb. Quincy. 

2. In rhetoric, a figure of speech, when, having 
begun to say a thing, a speaker stops mT as 
supposing the matter sufficiently understood. Thus, 
** He isa man of so much honor and candor, and 
such generosity — but £ need say no more.” 

AB-SCOND!, v. i. [L. abscondo, to hide, of abs and 
condo, to hide, i, e. to withdraw, or to thrust aside 
or into a corner or s¢cret place. 

1. To’ retire from public ‘view, or from the place 
in which one resides or is ordinarily to be found; 
to withdraw, or absent.one’s self in a private mari- 
ner; to be concealed ; ‘appropriately used of per- 
sons who secrete themselves to avoid a:legal pro- 
cess. 

2. To hide, withdraw, or be concealed. 

The marmot absconde in winter. Ray. 

AB-SCOND/ER, x. One who withdraws from. pub- 
lic notice, or eonceals himself from public view. 

AB-SEOND/ING, ppr. or a. Withdrawing privately 
from public view ; as, an absconding debtor, who 
confines himself to his apartments, or absentS him- 
self to avoid the ministers of justice. §n the latter 

sense, it is properly an adjective. . - f 
AB'SENCE, nr. [L. absens, from absum, abesse, to be 

away ; ad and sum. : 

1. A state of being at a distance in place, or not 
in company. It is.used to denote any distance in- 
definitely, either in the same town, or country, or 
in a foreign country, and primarily supposes a pri- 
or presence ; as, speak well of one in his absence, 


2. Want; destitution ; implying no previous pres 


ence. 


Tn the absence of conventional law, Ch. Kent, 


AB’80-LUTE-LY, adv. 


ent of any thing extraneous. Hence,. 

2. Complete in itself; positive; ds, an absolute 
declaration. “ 

3. Unconditional ; as, an absolute promise. 

4, Existing independent of any other cause ; as, 
God is absolute, ; . 

5. Unlimited by extraneous power or control ; as, 


_ an absolute gavernment or prince. 


6. Not relative ; as, absolute space. Stillingfleet. . 

7. In chemistry, pure, unmixed; as, Ydsolute al- 
cohol. : . 

In’ grammar, the vase absolute, is when a word 
or member of 4 sentence is not immediately de- 
pendent on the other parts of the sentence in gov- 
ernment. A clause independent. 

Absolute equation, in astronomy, is the sum of 
‘the optic and eccentric equations. 

Absolute numbers, in algebra, are such as have 
no letters annexed ; as, 2a-+-36=48. The two latter 
numbers are absolute or pure. . Encye. 

- wAbsolute space, in physics, is space considered 
without rélation to any other object. Bailey. 

Absolute gravity, in philosophy, is that property 
in bodies by which they are said to weigh so 
-mauch, without regard to circumstances of modifi- 
cation, and this is always as the quantity of mat- 
ter they contain. Bailey. 

Y Completely ; wholly ; as, 
a thing is absolutely unintelligible. 
+, 2. Without dependence or relation; in a state 
unconnected. . c 
Absolutély we ean ‘Hot discommend, we can not absolutely ap- 
prove, cither wilJingiesa,te live, or forwardnees to tlie. 
Hooker. 
3. Withont restriction or: limitation; as, God 
reigns absolutely. 

4. Without condition ; as, God does not forgive 
absolutely, but upon condition of faith and re- 
pentance. 2 


4. To engross or engage wholly ; as, absorbed in 
study or the pursuit of wealth. 

AB-SORB-A-BIL'I-TY, a A state or quality of 
being absorbable. 

ABSORB/A-BLE, a That may be imbibed or 
swallowed. Kerr’s Lavoisier. 
AB-SORB/ED, or AB-SORPT’, pp. Imbibed ; swal- 
. lowed ; wasted ; engaged; lost in study 5: wholly 

engrossed. 

AB-SORB/ENT, a. Imbibing ; sya e 

Absorbent ground, in painting, a ground prepared | 
for a picture, chiefly with distemper;: or water 

* colors, by which the oil is immediately absorbed, 
and thus the work hastened. Brande, 

AB-SORB/ENT, zn. In anatomy, a vessel Whiclt tin 
bibes, as the lacteals and lymphatics. In medicine, 
a substance used to absorb acidity in the stomach, 
as magnesia, chalk, &c. ~ : Encyc. 

AB-SORB/ING, ppr or a. Iinbibing; éngrossing ; 
wasting. 

‘AB-SORP'TION, 2: Theact or-process of imbibing 
or swallowing ; eitlier by water, which overwhelms, 
or by substances, which drink in and retain liquids ; 
as, the absorption of a body. in a whirlpool, or of 
water by the earth,.or of the.humors of the body b 

‘dry powders. It is used also to express the swal- 
lowing up of ‘substances’ by. the earth in chasms 

‘made by earthquakes,-and the sinking of large 
tracts in violent contmotions of the earth. 

2. Entire occupation or engrossment of mind 5:as, 
absorption in business. - 

3. In physiology, one of the vital organic functions, 
which conveys to the circulating system the mate- 
‘rials of nutrition, by means of the lacteals, and the 
effete particles of the body, by means of the lym 

hhatics. ; 2 ae 
e 4. In chemistry, the conversion of & gakeoug fluid 
into a liquid or solid, by union with another subs 
stance. Ure: 


5. Positively, peremptorily ; as, command me| AB-SORP’TIVE, a. Having powet to imbibe. 


absolutely not to go. Milton. 


ness in itself. : 
2. Despotic authority, or that which is subject to 
no extrancous restriction, or control. 


3. In law, non-appearance ; a not being in court | AB-SO-LO’TION, n. In the civil law, an acquittal, 


to answer. 
4.. Heedlessness; inattention to things present. 
Albsence of mind is the attention of the mind toa 


¢ 


or sentence of a judge declaring an accused person 
innocent. In the canon law, a. remission of sins 
pronounced by a priest in favor of a penitent. 


Darwin. 


AB'S0-LUTE-NESS, 2. Independence ; complete-] 4BS’QUE HOC; without this or that} in law, words 


used in traversing what has been alleged, and is 
repeated. 


AB-STAIN’, v. % [L.° adstineo, to keep from; abs 


and teneo, to hold. See Tenant.) 

In a general se, to forbear, or refrain from, vol- 
untarily; but used chiefly to denote a restraint 
upon the passions or appetites; to refrain from ine — 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.--MBTE; PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


AB-STEN’TION, 1. 
AB-STERGE’, (ab-sterj’,) v. t, [L. absterzeo, of abs 


AB-STERG’ENT, a. Wiping; 


AB’STI-NENT-LY, adv, 
AB/STI-NENTS, zn. pl. A sect which appeared in 


by distill: 
‘ABISTRACT, a. 


ABS 
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dulgence; as, to abstain from the use of ardent 
spirits ; to abstain from Juxuries, 


Abstain from meats offered to idols. — Acts xv, 


AB-STE’/MI-OUS, a. [L. abstemius, from abs and 


temetum, an ancient name of strong wine, according 
to Fabius and Gellius. But Vossius supposes it to 
be from adstineo, by a change,of n tom. It may be 
frum the root of timeo, to fear, that is, to arena 4 

1. Sparing in diet ; refraining from a free use oj 
fuod and strong drinks. 


lustances of longevity are clfiefly among the abstemious. 
agi th Arbuthnot. 


2. Sparing in the enjoyment of animal pleasures 
ofany kind. [ This seuse is less common, and perhaps 
not legitimate. ] 

3, Sparingly used, or used with temperance ; be- 
longing to abstinence; as, an abstemious diet, an 
abstemius life. 

AB-STE/MI-OUS-LY, adv. Temperately; with a 
sparing use of meat or drink. 

AB-STE’/MI,OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
teimpera‘e or sparing in the use of fuod and strong 
drinks. 

This word expresses a greater degree of absti- 
nence than temperance, 

The act of abstaining. 


and tergev, to wipe. Tergeo may have w conimon 
origin with the Sw. turcka, G. trocknen, D. droogen, 
Sux. drygan, to dry ; for these Teutonic verbs sig- 
nify to wipe, as well as to dry.], 

‘To wipe or make clean by wiping ; to cleanse by 
lotions or similar applications. [Used chiefly as a 
medical term. 
cleansing. 
AB-STERG’ENT, rn. A medicine which cleanses 

away foulness, as lotions ; but the use of the word 

is nearly ae by deteryent, which see. 
AB-STER’SION, xn. [from L. absteryeo, abstersus.] 

The act of wiping clean; ora cleansing by lotions 

or similar applications. -[See Deterce, Deter- 

es Bacon. 
AB-STER/SIVE, a. Cleansing; having the quality 

Of removing foulness. [See Detersive.] 
AB/STI-NENCE, x. (L. abstinentia. See Anstain.] 

1. Im general, the act or practice of voluntarily re- 
fraining from, or forbearing any action. 

Abstinence from every thing which can be deemed labor. 

Paley’s Philos. 

More appropriately, : 

2. The refraining from an indulgence of appetite, 
or from customary gratifications of animal propen- 
sities. It denotes a total forbearance, as in fasting, 
or a forbearance of the usual quantity. In the lat- 
ter sense, it may coincide with temperance; but in 
general, it denotes a more sparing use of enjoy- 
ments than te:nperance. (Besides, abstinence implies 
previous free indulgence ; temperunce does not.) 

AB/STLNENT, a. Refraining from indulgence, es- 
pecially in the use of food and drink. 
With abstinence, 


France and Spain in the third century, who op- 
posed marriage,condemned the use of flesh meat, 
and placed the Holy Spirit in the class of created 
beings. ! 

AB-STORT’ED, a. Forced away. 


AB-STRACT’, v. t. [L. abstraho, to draw from or 


separate ; from abs and traho, which is the Eng. 
draw. See Draw.] 

1. To draw from, or to separate ; as, to abstract 
an action from its evil effects; to abstract spirit 
from any substance by distillation ; but, in this lat- 
ter sense, extract is now inore generally used. 

2. lo separate ideas by the operation of the 
mind ; to consider one part of a complex object by 

5 Horne. 

3. To select or separate the substance of a book 

Of writing ; to epitomize or reduce toa pre 
‘atts. 

4, Tp take secretly for one’s own use from the 
property of another, when placed in’ one’s power ; 
to purluin; as, to abstract goods from a parcel, or 

from a bank. Howit. 

5. In chenistry, to separate, as the more volatile 

of a substance by repeated distillation, or at 

illation. A 

L. abstractus.] Separate; dis- 
tinct from something else. An abstract idea, in 
metaphysics, is an idea se from a complex 
object, or from other ideas which naturally accom- 
pany it; as the solidity of marble contemplated 
apart from its color or figure. Encyc. 

Abstract terms are those which express abstract 
ideas, as beauty, whiteness, roundness, without 
regarding any subject in which they exist ; or ab- 
stract terms are the names of orders, genera, or 
wee of things, in which there is a combination 

similar qualities. Stewart, 

Abstract numbers are numbers used without ap- 
plication to things, as 6, 8, 10; but when applied 
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to any thing, as 6 feet, 10 men, they become con- 
crete, ; 

Abstract or pure mathematics, is that which 
treats of magnitude or quantity, without restriction 
-to any species of particular magnitude, as arithme- 
tic and geometry ; opposed to which is mized math- 
-ematics, which treats of simple properties, and the 
relations of quantity, as applied to sensible objects, 
as hydrostatics, navigation, optics, &c. | Encyc.. 

2. Separate ; existing in the mind only; as, an ab- 
stract subject; an.abstract question; and- hence, 
difficult, abstruse. 

AB'STRAET, n, A summary, or epitome, contain- 
ing the substance, a general view, or the principal 
heads of a treatise or-writing. Watts. 

2. Formerly, an extract, or a smaller quantity, 
containing the essence of a larger. 

In the abstract, in a state of separation, as a sub- 
ject considered in the abstract, i. e. without ref- 
erence to particular persons or things. 

AB-STRAE€T’ED, pp. or a. Separated; purloined; 
refined ; exalted ; abstruse ; absent in mind. 

Milton, Donne. 

AB-STRACT’ED-LY, adv. Ina separate state, or in 
c@ntempiation only. Dryden. 

AB-STRAC€T’ED-NESS, 2. The state of being ab- 
stracted. Baxter. 

AB-STRAC€T’ER, n. One who makes an abstract, 
or summary, 

AB-STRACT'ING, ppr. Separating; purloining ; 
making a summary. 

AB-STRA€/TION, ». The act of separating, or 
state of being separated. 

2. The operation of the mind when occupied by 
abstract ideas ; as when we contemplate some par- 
ticular part or property of a complex object as sep- 
arate from the rest. Thus, when the mind con- 
siders the branch of a tree by itself, or the color of 
the leaves, as separate froin their size or figure, the 
act is called abstraction. So, also, when it consid- 
ers whiteness, sdftness, virtue, existence, as separate 
from any particular objects. Encyc. 

The power which the understanding has of sep- 
arating the combinations which are presented. to it; 
is distinguished by logicians by the name of ab- 
straction. Stewart. 

Abstraction is the ground-work of classification, 
by which things are arranged in orders, genera, and 
species. We separate in idea the qualities of cer- 
tain objects which are of the saine kind, from 
others which are different in each, and arrange the 
objects having the same properties in a class, or 
collected body. 

3. A separation from worldly objects; a recluse 
life; as, a hermit’s abstraction. 

4. Absence of mind; inattention to present ob- 
jects. 

5. Taking for one’s own use part of the property 
of another when placed in one’s power. [Recent 
usaze. | 

6. In the process of distillation, the term is used 
to denote the separation of the volatile parts, which 
rise, come over, and are condensed in a receiver, 
from those which are fixed. It is chiefly used, 
when a fluid is repeatedly poured upon any sub- 
stance in a retort, and distilled off, to change its 
state, or the nature of its composition. Nicholson. 

AB-STRAE€T'IVE, o» Having the power or quality 
of abstracting. 

AB-STRACT'IVE, a. Abstracted, or drawn 

AB-STRA€T-L’/TIOUS, from other substances, 
particularly from vegetables, without ac as 

Ce 

AB/STRACT-LY, adv. Separately; SM in 
a state or manner.unconnected with any thing 
else ; as, matter abstractly considered. 

AB/STRA€T-NESS, n. A separate state; a state 
of being in contemplation only, or not connected 
with any object. 

AB-STRINGE’, v. t. To unbind. 

AB-STRODE’, v. t. [Infra.] To thrust away. [Wot 


ean 

AB-STROSE’, a [L. abstrusus, from abstrudo, to 
thrust away, to conceal ; abs and trudo; Ar. | , re 
tarada; Ch. 170, to thrust ; Syr. Sam. id. ; Eng. to 


thrust.} Hid; concealed ; hence, remote from ap- 
prehension ; difficult to be comprehended or under- 


stood ; opposed to what is obvious. [JVot used of 
material objects.) 
Metaphysics is an abstruse science. Encye. 


| A-BO’SION, (a-bu’zbun,) n, 


ABU 


deaf, insensible.] Opposed to manifest truth; in- 
consistent with reason, or the plain dictates of com- 
mon sense. An absure man acts ‘con to the 
clear dictates of reason or sound judgment. An 
absurd proposition contradicts obvious truth. An 
absurd practice or opinion is repugnant to -the 
reason or common apprehension of nen. It is ab- 
surd to say six and six make ten, or that plants will 
take root in stone. : 

AB-SURD'I-TY,2. The quality of being inconsist- 
ent with obvious truth, reason, or sound judg- 
ment. Want of judgment, applied to men; waut 
of propriety, applied to things. Johnson. 

2. That which is absurd: in this sense it has a 
plural ; the absurdities of men. 

AB-SURD/LY, adv. In a manner inconsistent with 
reason, or obvious propriety. 

AB-SURD/NESS, n. The same as Azsurpity, and 
less used. é 

A-BUND‘ANCE, n. [Fr. abondance. See Asetne-) 
Great plenty ; an overflowing quantity ; ample suf- 
ficiency : in strictness applicable to quantity only ; 
but sometimes used of number ; as, an abundance of 
peasants, Addison. 

In Scripture, 
The abundance of the rich is great wealth. —Eccl.y. Mark 
xii. Luke xxi. 
The abundance of the seas is gicat plenty of fich.—Deut. 
RXXUL 
It denotes also fullness, overflowing; as, the 
abundance of the heart. Matt. xii. Luke vi. 

A-BUND/ANT, a. Plentiful; in great quantity ; 
fully sufficient ; as, an abundant supply. In Scrip- 
ture, abounding; having in great quantity ; over- 
flowing with. 

The Lord God is abundant in goodness and truth. ~ Ex. xxxiv. 


Abundant number, in arithmetic, is one, the sunt 
of whose aliquot parts exceeds the number itself. 
Thus 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, the aliquot parts of 12, make the 
sum of 16. This is opposed to a deficient number, 
as 14, whose aliquot parts are 1,2,7, the sum of 
which is 10; and to a perfect number, which is 
equal to the sum of its aliquot parts, 4s 6, whose 
aliquot parts are 1, 2, 3. Encyc. 

A-BUND’ANT-LY, adv. Fully ; amply ; plentiftlly ; 
in a sufficient degree. 

A-BO'SAGE, 2. Abuse. [Wot used.] 

A-BUSE’,v.t. [PFr. abuser; Sp. abusar; It. abusare; 
L. abutor, abusus, of ab and utor, to use; Ir. idk; 
W. gucth, use ; Gr. cw, to accustom. See Use.) 

1. To use ill; to maltreat; to misuse; to use 
with bad motives or to wrong purposes; as, to 
abuse rights or privileges. 

They that use this world as not abusing it. —1 Cor. vii. 

2. To violate; to defile by improper sexual in- 


tercourse. Spenser. 
3. To deceive ; to impose on. 
Nor be with all these tempting words abused. Pope. 


4. To treat rudely, or with reproachful language ; 
to revile. 

He mocked and abused them shamefully. Mac. 

5. To pervert the meaning of; to misapply; as, 
to abuse words. 

A-BGSE’,z. Ill use; improper treatment or employ- 
ment; application to a wrong purpose; as, an 
abuse of our natural powers; an abuse of civil 
rights, or of religious privileges; abuse of advan- 
tages, &c. 

Literty may be endangered 

by the abuses of power. 

2. A corrupt practice or custom; 4s, the abuses 
of government. ‘ 


the abuses of liberty, as well me 
sd Federalist, } i 


3. Rude speech ; reproachful langu addressed 
to a person ; contumely ; reviling wo Afilton. 

4. Violation of a female. 

After the abuse he forsook me. Sidney. 


5. Perversion of meaning; improper use or ap 
plication ; as, an abuse of words. 

A-BUS'ED, pp. or a. Il-used ; used to @ bad pur- 
pose ; treated with rude language; misemployed ; 
perverted to bad or wroug ends ; deceived ; defiled; 
Sau, ev sane 

A-BOSE!’ a. Using or cticing abuse; abu- 
sive. ¢ va Bp. Barlow. 


-A-BUS’ER, n.. One who abuses, in speech or be- 


havior; one that deceives ; a ravisher ; a sodomite. 
1 Cor. vi. : 
A-BOS/ING, ppr. Using ill; employing to bad 
poses; deceiving ; violating the person ; perverting. 
Abuse ; evil or corrupt 


usage ; reproach ; deception. [LitUle used.] Spenser. 


AB-STRUSE'LY, adv. Ina concealed manner; ob-| A-BUS/IVE, a. Practicing abuse; offering harsh 


scurely ; in a manner not to be easily understood. 
AB-STROSE/NESS, n. Obscurity of meaning; the 
state or quality of being difficult to be unde: a 
oy 
AB-STRO'SI-TY, zn. Abstruseness; that which is 
abstruse, 


words, or ill treatment ; as, an abusive author ; an 
abusive fellow. 

2. Containing aluse, or that is the instrument 
of abuse; as, abusive words; rude; reproachful. 
In the sense of deceitful; as, an sagen ge 

i acon, 


'e used.}: 
AB-SOME’,v.t. To bring to an end by a gradual awosivery, adv. In an abusive’ manner; 


Waste ; to consume. 
AB-SURD’, a. [L. absurdus, 


reproachfully. 


rudely ; 
from ab and surdus, ABOSIIVE-NESS, n. lll-usage; the quality of 
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being abusive ; rudeness of language,.or violence 
to the porson. Barlow. 
A-BUT’ v.z [Fr- aboutix, from bout, an end.] To 
border upon; to -be contiguous to; to meet; in 
strictness, to adjoin to at the end; but this dis- 
tinction has not always been observed. The word 
is chiefly used in describing the bounds or situa- 
tion of land, and, in popular language, is contracted 
into but ; as, butted and bow 
A-BUT’MENT, n. The head ar end; that which 
unites one end of a thing to another; chiefly used 
to denote the solid pier or mound of earth, stone or 
‘timber, which is erected on the bank of a river to 
support the end of a bridge and connect it with the 
land. 
2. That which abuts or borders on another. 
Bryant. 
A-BUT’TA!’,, n The butting or boundary of land 
-at the end ; a head-land. Spelman. Cowel. 
-» Also, in a more general sense, in the plural, the 
boundaries of land. 4 ? 
AB’VO-LATE, v.i. To fly from. . 
AB-VO-LA/TION, n. The act of flying from. 
A-BY’, v. t. or i. [Probably contracted from abiac.] 
To endure; to pay dearly ; toremain. [Obs.] 
: Spenser. 
A-BYSM’, (a-byzm’,) 2. [Old Fr.; now abime, See 
Asyss.] A gulf. Shak. 
A-BYS'/MAL, a. Pertaining to an abyss. . 
‘A-BYSS!, nr, [Gr. aBvocog, bottomless, from ¢@ priv. 
and Bvacas, bottom, Ion. for Bvbos. See Bottom. 
A bottomless guif; used also for 2 deep mass o 
waters, supposed to have encompassed the earth in 
fthe beginning. 
Darkness was upon the face ‘of the deep, (or abyss, as Il ls in the 
Septuagint.) —Gen. 1.2. 

The word is also used for an immiense cavern 
in the earth, in which God is supposed to have col- 
(lected all the waters on the third day.of the creation. 
It is used also for hell, Erebus. Encyc. 

2. That which is immeasurable; that in which 
any thing is lost. , 

Thy throne is darkness, in the abyss‘of Tight. 

The abyss of time. 

3. In antiquity, the temple of Proserpine, so called 
(from the immense treasures it was supposed to. con- 
tain. Encyc. 

4, In heraldry, the center of an-escutcheon. 


Milton, 
Te 


He beara-azure, a fleur de lis, in abyss. Encye, 
See 
~IB-YS-SIN'I-AN, a. [Ar. (a> abashon, Abys- 
rrr 


u~ 
lect, or congregate. 
1. A name dénoting a mixed multitude or a black | 
race. Ludolf, Castell. 
2. Belonging to Abyssinia. 

AB-YS-SIN'I-ANS, nm pl. A sect of Christians in 
Abyssinia, who admit but one nature in Jesus 
Christ, and réject checouncil of Chalcedon. They 
are governed by a bishop, or metropolitan, called 
Abuna, who is appointed by the Coptic patriarch of 
Alexandria residing at Cairo. Eucyc, 

A€, in Saxon, oak, the initial syllable of names; as, 
Arton, oaktown. 

A-CA'CIA, n. [L. acacia, a thorn, from Gr. axn,a 
point.} A genus of elegant trees and shrtns with 

innated leaves. From the juice of one of tts ape ties 
s produced eatecha, a mild, astringent drug, ::1me ty 
called terra Japonica. From the juice of anoth¢ 
species is produced the Gum Arabic. But most ot 
the drug which passes under this mame, is the in- 
Bpissated juice of unripe sloes. Encyc. 

A-CA'CIA, among antiqguaries, is a name given to 
something likearoll or bag, seen on medals, as in the 
hands of several emperors and consuls. Some take | 
it to represent a handkerchief rolled up, with which 
signals were given at the games; others, a roll 
of petitions; and some, a purple bag of earth, to 
remind them of their mortality. Ce 

A-GA'CIANS, 2. pl. In church history, were cer- 
thin sects, so denominated from their leaders, Aca- 
cius, bishop of Cesarea, and Acacius, patriarch of 
Constantinople. Some of these maintained that 
he Son was only a similar, not the same, substance 
with the Father; others, that he was not only a 
distinct but a dissimilar substance, Encyc. 

AC-A-DEME!,n. An acadmy ; a society of persuns, 

Not used.) The acadery or school of Plato. 

A€©-A-DE'MI-AL, a. Pér.aining toan academy. 

A€-A-DE/MI-AN, 2. 4. member of an academy’; a 
student in a univers’.y or college. 

A€-A-DEM'I€, 4a. Belonging to an academy, 

AC-A-DEM/LE-AL, § _ or to a college or university. ; 
as, academic studies. Warburton, Also, noting what 
‘belongs to the schoo} or philosophy of Plato; as, 
ithe academic sect, 

€AC-A-DEM'I€, zx. One who belonged to the. school 
7 ailhered to the philosophy of Socrates and Piato. 


sinians, Ethiopians, from | {i> fabasha, to col-. 
? . 
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The latter is considered as the founder of the aca- 
demic philosoplty in Greece. He taught, that mat- 
ter is eternal and infinite, but without form, refrac- 
tory, and tending to disorder ; and that there is an 
intelligent cause, the author of spiritual being, and 
of the material world. Enfield. 
2. Astudent in a college or university, Watts. 
A€-A-DEM/I€-AL-LY, adv. In an academical man- 


ner. BS 
A€-A-DE-MI''CIAN, xz, [Fr«academicien. 

A member of an academy, or society 
ting arts and sciences ; 
the French academies. 

A-CAD/E-MISM, 2. The doctrine of the academic 
philosophy. Baxter. ~ 
A-CAD/E-MIST, n. A member of an academy for 
promoting arts and sciences; also, an academic phii- 

losopher, 
A-CAD'E-MY, 2. [L. academia; Gr. axadnpta.) 

Originally, it is said, a garden, grove, or villa, 
near Athens, where Plato and his followers hel 
their philosophical conferences. 

1. The school -of Plato. 

2. A schéol, or seminary of learning, holding a 
rank between a university, or college, and a com- 
mon school ; also, a schoo! for teaching a particular 
art, or particular sciences; as, a military academy. 

3. A Fouse, in which the students or members 
of an acddemy meet ; a place of education. 

4. A society of men united for the promotion of 
arts and sciences in general, or of some particular 
art or science. 

5, The term academy is especially applied ‘to an 
Institution for the cultivation and promotion of the 
fine arts, partaking of the character both of an 
association of artists for mutual improvement and 
of a school of instruction. ‘ 

Academy figure; in painting, a drawing usually 

’ made with black and white chalk, on tinted paper, 
’ after the living model. Brande, 
‘A-CAL-E!/PHAN, zn. a axa\non, a nettle.) 


5 » promo- 
particularly, a member of 


A-CAL-E'PHA, zn. pl. .¢ Terms applied to.a class of 
A-€AL-E/PHA, n.-pl.) marine, radiate animals.or 
zoophytes; so called from the. property, ‘possessed 
hy most of the species, of irritating and inflaming 
the skin when touched ;, including the médusa, sea- 
nettle, jelly-fish, &t..[Acalepk is sometimes found.] 
' Brande, 
A€-A-NA‘CEOUS, (ac-a-na’shus,) a [Gr. nxuvos, a 
prickly pie 
Armed with prickles. -A class of plants ‘are 
called Acanacee. Jilne. 
ACAN'THA, 2. [Gr. axav8a,0-spine or thorn.] 
In botany, a prickle; in zoology, a spine or prickly 
fin ; the spinous process of thé vertebre. Encye, 


A€-AN-THA'CEOUS,'a. Armed with prickles, as a” 


lant. 

A‘CAN/THICE, nm. The sweet juice of ivy buds, 

A-€AN'THINE, a [See Acantuus.] : 
Pertaining tothe plant acanthus, The acanthine 
garments of the ancients were made of the down 
of thistles, or embroidered in itnitation of the. acan- 
thus. Encyc. 

A-CAN’THO-POD, 2. [Gr, exavfa, a spine, and 
revs, tvot.] 

A term applied to a tribe of clavicorn coleopter- 
ous insects, including those species with spiny 

vgs. Brande. 

A-€AN-THOP-TE-RYG/I-AN, nx. The name of an 
‘order of fishes. 

A €AN-THOP-TE-RYG'LOUS, a. J{Gr. axavOa, a 
thorn, and mrepuytoy, a little feather, from mrepor, 
a feather. ] 

In zoology, having back fins, which are hard, bony 
and prickly : aterm applied to certain fishes. Linn. 
A-CAN'/THUS, nr. [Gr. axavOus, L. acanthus, from 

dxav§a, a prickle or thorn. See AcanTHa.] 

1 The. plant bear’s breech or brank ursine; a 
genus of several species, receiving their name from 
t “eir prickles. 

2. In architecture, an ornament resembling the 
foliage or leaves of the acanthus, used in the capi- 
tals of the Corinthian and Composite orders. 

: Milton. Encys. 

A-CAN’TL-CONE, xn. See Prstacits. 

A-€AN'ZI-I, n. pl: The name given to light-horse 


in Turkey. _ Knowles. 
A-€AR’I-DAN, 2. Terms applied to a division 
A-€AR'I-DA, 2. pl.§ of Arachnida, including the 
mite are and the tick, (7icinus.) 
A-€xR 


‘AR, n. A bright star of the first magni- 
tude, in Eridanus, Bailey. 
A€’A-RUS, n. A mite ; 4 minute animal of the class 
Arachnida. , Brande, 
A-CAT-A-LE€'TI€, xn. [Gr. axaraXnxres, not defec- 
tive at the end, of xara and Anyo,to cease ; Ir. 
leghim.] A verse, Which has the complete number 
of syllables without defect or superfluity. Johnson, 
A-CAT’A-LEP-SY,. x, [Gr axaradmpia; a ad 
xatahapBavw, to. comprehend. 
Impossibility of eomplete discovery. dr compre- 
hension ; incomprehensibility. [Little wsed.} 
4-CAT-A-LEP’TIE, a. Incomptehensible. 


AC 
A-€A'TER, A-€ATES!. 
Cates. 
A-CA-THAR'SIA, x. (Gr.] 
1. In wedicine, impurity of the blood and humors. 


2. In surgery, the filth or sordes proceeding from 
a wound. 


A-€AU’LOUS, a. [L. a priv. and caulis, Gr. «avdos. 
a stalk, W. kaul; D. kool, cabbage. See Conewort.} 
In botany, without the stem called caulis; as the 


Carline thistle. 
[L. accedo, of ad and cedo, to yield 


Cc 


See Caterers and 


A€-CEDE’, v. i. 
or give place, or rather to mave.]: 

1, To agree or assent, is to a proposition, or to 
terms proposed by another. Hence, in a negolia 
tion, 

2. To become a party, by agreeing to the terms 
of a treaty or convention. 

A€-CED/ING, ppr. and a. Agreeing; assenting ; be- 
coming a party to a treaty by agreeing to the terms 
proposed. 

AC-CEL/ER-ATE,*. 4 [L.-accelero, of ad and celero, 
to hasten, from celer, quick; Gr. xeAys; Heb. Ch. 
Syr. and Eth. $$p, ndj> or 5p, to be light, nimble ; 
Syr. to hasten, In Ch. and Ar. this oot signifies, 
also, to be small, or minute.] 

},. To cause to move faster ; ‘tg hasten ; to quick- 
en motion ; to add tothe velocity of a snoving body. 
(t implies previous motion or pi Sion. : 

2. To add to natural or ordinary progressiok 5-28, 
to acceleraté the growth of a plant, or the progress 
of knowledge. 

3. To bring nearer in time; %o-shorten the time 
between the present time and a“future event; as, 
‘to accelerate the ruin of a-government ; to accelerate 
a battle. Bacon. 

At-CEL/ER-A-TED, pp. or a. Quickened in mo- 
tion ; hastened in progress, 

Accelerated motion ; itt mechanics and physics, that 
which continually receives’ acéessions 6 velocity. 
A€-CEL'ER-A-TING, pprof a. Hésening ; increas 

ing velocity or progression. 

“Accelerating force ; the force which causes acceler- 
ated motion. 

AC-CEL-ER-A'TION, n. The act of increasing ve- 
tocity or progress; the state of being quickened 
in .motion or action; as, a falling body moves to- 
wards the earth with an acceleration of velocity. It 
is the opposite-of retardation. 

Acceleration of the méon, is the increase of the 
moon’s mean motion from the sun, compared with 
the diurnal motion of the earth; the moon moving 
avith more velocity now than in ancient times —a 
discovery made by Dr. Halley. 

The diurnal acceleration of the fixed stars, is the 
time by which they anticipate the mean diurnal 
revolution of the sun, which is nearly three minutes 
fifty-six seconds, Ce 

. The acceleration of the planets, is the increasing 
velocity of their motion, in proceeding from the 
apogee to the perigee of their orbits. Brande, 

A€-CEL’ER-A-TIVE,a. Adding to velocity ; ,quick- 
ening progression, Reid, 

A€-CEL/ER-A-TO-RY,a. Accelerating; quickening 
motion. 

A€-CEND! v. t. [L. accendo, to Kindle ; ad and can- 
déo, canep, to be white, canus, white; W. can, white, 
bright; also, a song. Whence canto, to sing, to 
chant; cantus, a song; Eng. cant; W. canu, to 
bleach or whiten, and to sing; cynnud, fueh 
Hence, kindle, L. candidus, candid, white. Tbe pri- 
Mary sense is, to throw, dart, or thrust; to shi 
as the rays of light. Hence, to cant §o throw, 
Cuant and Cant.) ‘To kindle; to uh on fira 
[ The verb isnot us a) p 

A€-CEND-LBIL'I-TY, x. Capacity of being fing 
dled, or-of becoming inflamed. ; 

A€-CEND'I-BLE, a. Capable of being inflamed op 
kindled. Ure, 


‘A€-CEN'SION, n. The act of kindling or setting on 


fire ; or the state of being kindled ; inflammation: 

A€'CENT, nr. [L. accentus, from ad and cano, can- 
tum, to sing; W. canu; Corn. kana; Ir. canaim. 
See Recent) k 

1. The modulation. of the voice in comet 
speaking, as practiced y the ancient Greeks, which 
onder their rehearsal musical. Mose strictly, in 

nglish, 

2. A particular stress.or force of voice upon cer 
tain syllables of words, which distinguishes them 
from the others. Accent is of two Kinds, primary 
and secondary ; as in as'pi-ra‘tion. mn uttering this 
word, we observe the first and third syllables ara 
distinguished ;, the third by a full sound, wiiich con- 
stitutes the primary accent ; the first, by a degree of 
force in the voice which is Jess than that of the 
primary accent, but evidently greater than that 
which falls on the second and fourth syllables, 

When the full accent falls ona vowel, that, yowe} 
has its long eer as in volcat; Leer otal hr 
onan asticulation or consonar | in 
revel is short,.as in habit. ‘Acconb alone regulates 

giish verse.. : 

3; A mark or character used in writing ¢ direct’ 


“ACC 


the stress of the vuice in pronunciation. Our an- 


cestors burrowed from the Greek language three of . 


these characters, the acute (‘), the grave (), and the 
circumflex (, or *). In the Greek, the first shows 
when the. voice is to be raised ; the second, when 
tt is to be depressed; and the third, when the 
vowel is to be uttered with an undulating sound. 

4. A modulation of the voice expressive of pas- 
sion or sentiments. ; 


The tender accent of a woman’s cry. Prior. 
5, Manner of speaking. 
A man of plain accent. (Obs.) Shak. 


6. Poetically, words, language, or expressions in 
general. 

Winds! on your wings to heaven her accents bear, 

Such words ay heaven alone is fit w hear, 

7. In music, either the stress laid on the accented 
parts of the bar, called grammatical accent; or the 
emphasis dictated by feeling, and giving the music 
its peculiar expression, called orutorical “asa 

. Cyc. 

8. A peculiar tone or inflection of voice. 

9. In mathematics, accents are used to distinguish 
magnitudes of the same or similar kind, expressed 
by the same letter, but differing in value ; as, a’, a’’. 

10. An accent at the right hand of a number ex- 
presses a minute of a degree, two accents a second, 
&e. ; P. Cyc. 

At-CENT’, v. t. To express accent; to utter a syl- 
lable with a particular stress or modulation of the 
voice. In poetry, to utter or pronuunce in general. 
Also, to note accents by marks in writing. 

Locke. Wotton. 

AE-CENT’ED, pp. or a. Uttered with accent; 
marked with accent, 

Accented parts uf a bar, in music, are those parts 
of the bar on which the stress falls; as the first 
and third, in common time. P, Cyc. 

A€-CENT’ING, ppr. Pronouncing or marking with 


accent. ‘ 
A€-CENT’OR, xn. In music, one that sings thé lead- 


ing part. 

A€-CENT’U-AL, a. Pertaining to accent. : 

AC€-CEN1T’U-ATE, v.t. To mark or pronounce with 
an accent or with accents. 

A€-CENT’U-A-TED, pp. 
with an accent. i 

A€-CENT'U-A-TING, ppr. Marking or pronounc- 
ing with an accent. 

A€-CENT-U-A'/TION, x. The act of placing accents 
in writing, or of pronounting them in speaking. 

A®-CEPT’, v. t.. [L. accéptv, from accipio, ad and 
capiv, to take; Fr. accepter: Sp. aceptar ; Port. acei- 
tar ; It. accettare. See Lat. capio, Class Gb. 


Marked or pronounced 


1. To take or receive what is offered with a con- | 


senting mind ; to receive with approbation or favor ; 
as, he made an offer which was accepted. 


Bleas, Lord, his substance, and accept the work of his hands, — 
Deut. x xxiii. 


Observe the difference between receive and accept. 


He received an appointment, or the offer of a commission, but 

he «lid not accept it. 

2. To regard with partiality ; to value or esteem. 

It ig not good to accept the person of the wicked. — Prov. xviii. 

2 Cor, viii. 

In theology, acceptance with God implies forgive- 
ness of sins and reception into his favor. 

3. To consent or agree to; to receive as terms of: 
& contract ; as, to accept a treaty ;— often followed 
by of: as, accept of the terms. 

4, To understand ; to have a particuiar idea of ; 
to receive in a particular sense; as, how is this 
phrase to be accepted? 

5. In commerce, to agree or promise to pay ; as, a 
bill of exchange. [See Accertance.] 

A€-CEPT’A-BLE, a. That may be received with 
pleasure ; hence, pleasing to a receiver ; gratifying ; 
&@s, an acceptable present. 

Agreeable or pleasing in person; as, a man 
makes himself acceptable by his services or Civilities. 

A€-CEPT’A-BLE-NESS, ) x. The quality of being 

A€-CEPT-A-BIL'L-TY, agreeable to a receiver, 
or to:a person with whom one has_ intercourse. 

The latter word is little used, or not at all.) 

A€-CEPT’A-BLY, adv. In a manner to please, or 
give satisfaction. ' 


Let us have grace whereby we may serve.Gou acceptably. — 
Heb. xii. : 


A€-CEPT’/ANCE, x. A receiving with approbation 
or satisfaction ; favorable reception ; as, work done 
te acceptance. 

They shall come up with acceptance on my altar. Isa. Ix, 

2. The receiving of a bill of exchange or order, 
fmsuch a manner as to bind the accepter to make 
payment. This must be by express words; and to 

the drawer with costs, in case of non-pay- 
ment, the acceptance must be in writing, under, 
across, or on the back of the bill. Blackstone. 
_ 3. An agreeing to terms or proposals in commerce, 


A€’/CES-SA-RI-NESS. 


ACG 


by which a bargain is concluded and the parties 
bound. 

4, An agreeing to the act or contract of another, 
by some act which binds the person in law; as, a 
bishop’s taking rent reserved on a lease, made by 
his predecessor, is an acceptance of the terms of the 
lease, and binds the party. Law. 

5. In mercantile lanruage. a bill of exchange ac- 
cepted ; as, 4 merchant receives another’s acceptance 
in payment. 

6. Formerly, the sense in which a word is under- 
stood. [Obs.] See AccErtaTion. 3 

A€-CEPT-A'TION, 2. Kind reception; a receiving 
with favor or approbation. 

This is a saying worthy of all acceptation. 1 Tim. L 

2. A state of being acceptable; favorable regard. 

Some things are of great dignity and acceptation with Gods 

Hooker. 

Si in this sense acceptableness is more generally 
used. 

3. The meaning or sense in which a word or ex- 
pression is understood, or generally received ; as, a 
term is to be used according to its usual acceptatiun. 

4. Reception in general. [ Obs.] 

A€-CEPT’ED, pp. or a. Kindly received ; regarded ; 
agreed to; understood; received with a-pledge to 
pay, as a bill of exchange. 

A€-CEPT’ER, x. A person who accepts ; the person 
who receives a bill of exchange so as to bind him- 
self to pay it [See Acceptance.] | 

A€-CEP-TI-LA’/TION, zn. [from L.] Remission of 
a debt by an acquittance from the creditor, without 
receiving the money. [NVot used.] Cotgrave. 


ACC 


which require a secondary accent on the third; but 
the natural accent of accessory is on the second syl- 
lable, and thus it is often pronounced. } 

1. Acceding ; contributing; aiding in producing 
some effect, or acting in subordination to the prin- 
Cipal agent. Usually in a bad sense; as, John was’ 
accessory to the felony. 

2. Aiding in certain acts or effects in a secondary 
Manner ; as, accessory sounds in music. Encye. 

Accessory nerves, in‘anatomy, a pair of nerves. 
which, arising from the medulla in the vertebre of 
the neck, ascend and enter the skull ; then, passing 
out With the par vagum, are distributed into the 
muscles of the neck and shoulders. 


Encye. 
| A€/CES-SO-RY, n, In law, one who is guilty of a 


felony, not by committing the offense in person or 
as principal, but by advising or commanding another 
to commit the crime, or by concealing the offender. 
There may be accessories in all felonies, but not in 
treason. An accessory before the fact, is one who, 
counsels or commands another to commit a felony, 
and is not present when the act is executed; after 
the fact, when one receives and.conceals the of- 
fender. 

2. That which accedes or belongs to something 
else, as its principal. 

Accessory, among painters, an epithet given to 
parts of a history-piece which are merely orna- 
mental, as vases, armor, &c. 

AC'CI-A€-€A-TU'RA, (at/che-ak-ki-ti/ra,) n. [It.} 
In music, .a grace note,-one semitone below the 
note to which it is prefixed. * Brande. 

A€’CI-DENCE, n. [See Accipent.] A small book 
containing the rudiments of grammar. 


AC-CEPT'ING, ppr. Receiving favorably; agreeing | A€/CI-DENT, n. [L. accidens, falling, from ad and 


to; understanding , promising to pay, as a draft. 
A€-CEP’TION, n. Acceptation ; the received sense 

of a word. [Vot now used. } Hammond. 
AC-CEPT’IVE, a, Ready to accept. [ot used.] 


. Jonson. 
A€-CESS’, or A€/CESS, n. [L. accessus, from 
accedo. See Accepg. Fr. accés. ] 

1. A coming to; near approach; admittance; 
admission ; as, to gain access to a prince. ; 

2. Approach, or the way by which a thing may 
be approached ; as, the access is by a neck of land. 

Bacon. 

3. Means of approach ; liberty to approach; im- 
plying previous obstacles, 

By whom also we have access by faith. .Rom. v, 

4. Admission to sexual intercourse. 

During coverture, access of the husband shall be presumed, 

unless the contrary be shown. Blackstone, 

§. Addition; increase by something added ; as, 
an access of territory ; but in this sense accession is 
more generally used. : 

6. The return of a fit or paroxysm of disease, or 
fever. In this sense accession’ is generally used. 

A€’CES-SA-RI-LY. See Accessorivy,. 

See Accessori NEss, 

A€’CES-SA-RY. See Accessory. 

A€-CESS-L-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of being ap- 

roachable, or of admitting access. Langhorne, 

A€-CESS’/LBLE, a. That may be approached or 
reached ; approachable; applied to things; as, an 
accessible town or mountain, 

2. Easy of approach; affable ; used of persons, 
A€-CESS’I-BLY, adv. So as tg be accessible, 
A€-CES’SION, x. [L. accessio.] A coming to; an 

acceding to and joining ; as, a king’s accession toa 
confederacy. : 

2. Increase by something added ; that which is 
added ; augmentation ; as, an accession of wealth or 
territory. 

The only decession which the Roman empire received, was the 

pate of Britain. = ey Gibbon, 

3. In lew, a mode of acquiring property, by which 
the owner of a corporeal substance, which receives 
an addition by growth, or by labor; has a right to 
the thing added or the improvement; provided the 
‘thing is not changed into a different species, Thus 
the owner of a cow becomes the owner of her calf. 

Blackstone, 

4. The act of arriving at a throne, an office, or 
dignity. 

5. The invasion of a fit of a periodical disease, or 
fever. It differs from exacerbation: Actession im- 
plies a total previous intermission, as of a fever ; 
exacerbation implies only. a previous-remission or 
abatement of violence, 

A€-CES/SI[ON-AL, a, Additional. 
A€-CES-SO’RI-AL, a, Pertaining to an accessory’; as, 
accessorial agency, atcessorial guill. Burr’s Trial. 
A€’CES-SO-RI-LY, adv. [See-Accrssory.] In the 
manner of an accessory ; by subordinate means, or 
in a-secondary character; not as principal, but as a 

subordinate agent. 


A€'CES-SO-RI-NESS, n, The state of being acces- | 


oy or of being or acting in a secondary character. 
A€’/CES-SO-RY, a. [L. accessorius, from accessus, 
-accedo. See Accepe. This word is accented on 

the first syllable on account of the derivatives, 


cado, to fall; W. codum, a fall, cwyzaw, to fall; Ir. 
kudaim; Corn. kotha; Arm. kuetha, to fall. See 
Case and Capence. Class Gd.]} 

1, A coming or falling; an event that takes 
place without one’s foresight or expectation; an 
event which proceeds from an unknown cause, or 
is an unusual effect of a known cause, and there- 
fore not expected ; chance; casualty’; contingency. 

2. That which takes place or begins to exist with- 
out an efficient intelligent cause and without de- 
sign. 

All of them, in his opinion, owe their_being to fate, accident, or 

the bliud action of stupid matter, Dwight. 


3. In logic, a property, or quality of a being which 
is not essential to it, as whiteness in paper. This 
word is also applied to all qualities in opposition to 
substance, aS sweetness and softness, and to things 
not essential to a body, as clothes. Encyc. 

4. In grammar, something belonging to a word, 
but not essential to it, as gender, nuniber, and case, 

Encyc. 
5. In heraldry, a point or mark, not essential to 8 


coat of arms. Encyc. 
A€-CI-DENT’AL, a. Happening by chance, or 
rather unexpectedly; casual; fortuitous ; taking 


place not according to the usual course of things; 
opposed to that which is constant, regular, or in- 
tended ; as, an accidental visit. 

2. Non-essential ; not necessarily belonging to; 
as, songs are accidental to a play. 

Accidental flats and sharps, in ‘music, are those 
flats and sharps which are prefixed to such notes 
as would be natural by the signature. The natural 
sign, prefixed to a note, is also accidentally flat or 
sharp, according as the note is shurp or flat by the 
signature. 

Accidental colors, are those which depend upon 
the affections of the eye, in distinction from those 
which belong to the light itself. Encyc. 

Accidental point, in perspective, is that point in 
the horizontal-line, where the projections of two 
lines parallel to each other meet the perspective 
plane. é Encyc. 

A€-CI-DENT’AL, 2. Accidentals, in music, are acci- 
dental flats or sharps, -Accidentals, in painting, are 
those chance effects, arising from luminous rays 
falling on certain objects, by which they are 
brought into a stronger light, and their shadows 
rendered more intense, than they otherwise would 


be. Brande. 
A€-CI-DENT’AL-LY, adv. By chancé; casually; 
fortuitously } 


not essentially. 
A€-CI-DENT’AL-NESS, 2, The quality of being 
casual. 


Little used. 


A€-CI-DEN’TIA-RY, a, Pertaining: to the acci- 
dence. [Not ased.} Morton, 
A€-CI-PEN’/SER, n. See Acirensen. 


A€-CIP'I-ENT, zn. A receiver. 
A€-CIP'I-TER, n. [L, ad and capio, to seize.] 
1. A name given to a fish, the Milvus or Lucerna, 


a species of Tri; Cyce 
2. In eres! one of the order of tapacious 


birds, 

The Accipitves have a hooked bill, the superior 
mandible, near the base, being extended on each 
side beyond tha inferior. The genera are the Vul- 
ture, the Falco or hawk, and the Strix or owl 
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AC-CIP'I-TRINE, a [Supra.} Seizing, rapacious ; A€-COM'MO-DATE-NESS, x. Fitnese [| Little 


as, the acciputrme order uf birds. Ed. Encyc. 

AC-CITE’, ot (L. ad and catv, to cite.} To call; 
tw cite , to suminun. [Not used. 

A€-€LAIM’, vt [L. acclamd, ad and clamo, to cry 
out; Sp. clamar; Port. clamar; It., clamare; W. 
Werain; Ir. liumhum. See Craim, een To 
applaud. [Little used.] : ‘all. 

A€-€LAIM', x. A shout of joy; podlamation:, 


dton. 

A€-€LA-MA'TION, n. [L. acclamatio. See Acctatm.)} 

1. A shout of applause uttered by a multitude. 
Aneiently, acclamation was a form of words, ut- 
tered with vehemence, somewhat resembling a 
gong, sometimes accompanied with applauses which 
were given by the hands. Acclamations were 
ecclesiastical, military, nuptial, senatorial, synodi- 
cal, theatrical, &c.; they were musical and rhyth- 
mical, and bestowed for joy, respect, and even 
reproach, and often repeated, five, twenty, and 
even sixty and eighty times. In the later ages of 
Rome, aechiunations were performed by a chorus 
of music instructed for the purpase. Encye. 

In mnodern times, acclamatiuns are expressed by 
hurtahs; by clapping of hands; and often by re- 
peating vivat rez, vivut respublica, lung live the king 
or republic, or other words expressive of joy and 
good wishes. 

2. in archeology, a representation, in sculpture or 
on medals, of people éxpressing joy. Aerlamation 
medals, are those on which laudatory acclamations 
are recorded. Elmes. 

A€-E€LAM’A-TO-RY, a. Expressing joy or applause 
by shouts, or clapping of hands. 

A€-ELI/MATE, v. t. [ac, for ad, and climate.) To 
habituate the body to a climate not native, so as 
not to be peculiarly exposed to its endemic diseases. 

A€-CLI'MA-TED, pp. or a. Habitnated to a foreign 
climate, or a climate not native; so far accustumed 
to a foreign climate as not to be peculiarly liable to 
ita endemic diseases, Med. Repository. 

A€-ELI-MA'TION, n. The process of becoming 
habituated to d foreign climate. 

2. The state of being habituated or inured to a 
climate. 

A€-€LI'MA-TIZE, v.t. ‘Toinure plants to a climate 
diff rent from that whichis naturaltothem. Brande. 

A€-€LI/MA-TIZ-ED, pp. and a. Inured to a dif- 
ferent climate, 

A€-€LI'MA-TIZ-ING, ppr. Inuring to a different 
climate. 

A€-€LI'MA-TURE, nr. Act of acclimating, or state 
of being acclimated. Cu!dweil. 
A€-CLIV'I-TY, n. [L. acclivus, acclivis, ascending, 
from ad and clivus, an ascent; tr. clui; Gr. Bul. 
wkA mus; Sax. elif, a cliff, bunk or shore; clifian, 

eleofian, to cluave or split. See Curr.) 

A slope or inclination of the earth, as the side of 
a hill, considered as ascending, in opposition to de- 
clivity, or a side descending. Rising ground ; ascent ; 
the tilus of a rampart. 

A€-ELI'VOUS, a. Rising, as a hill with a slope. 

A€-€LOY',v. « ° To fill; to stutf; to fill to satiety. 


See Croy. Spenser. 
AC-CUIL!, v. i. Toencircle; to gather arownd. 
Spenser. 


A€-€0-LADE’, 2. [L. ad and collum, neck.]} 

A cereinony forinerly used in conferring Knight- 
hood ; but whether an embrace or a bluw, seems 
not to be settled. Cyc. 

A€/€O-LENT, n. fu ad and colo.) A borderer , one 
who dwells on a border of a country, or near. Ash, 

A€-COM'MO-DA-BLE, a. [Fr. accommodable. See 
AccomMMopaTz.]} 

That may be fitted, made suitable, or made to 
agree. { Little re 

A€-€OM'MO-NA-BLE-NESS, n. The capability of 
accuonmmodating. 

A€-E€OM'MO-DATE, v, t. [L. accommodo, to apply 
or suit, frum ad and commodo, to profit or help; of 
con, with, and mudus, measure, proportion, limit, or 
manner. See Move.) 

1. To fit, adapt, or make suitable; as, to accom- 
modute ourselves to circumstances ; to accummudate 
the choice of subjects to the occasions, Paley. 

2. To supply with or furnish ;— followed by 
with ; a3, to accommodate a man with apartinents. 

3. To supply with conveniences, as, to accummo- 
date » friend. . 

4. ‘To reconcile things which are at variance ; to 
adjust ; as, to accummodate differences. 

5. To show fitness or agreement; to apply ; as, 
to accommodate prophecy to events, 

6. ‘To lend to —a commercial sense, 

In an intransitive sense, to agree, to be conform- 
able to, as used by Boyle. [Obs.] 

A€-€OM'MO-DATE, a. Suitable; fit; adapted; as, 
means accommodate tothe end. Ray. Tillotson. 

A€-€OM'MO-DA-TED, pp. Fitted : adjusted ; adapt- 
ed; applied, also, furnished with conveniences ; 
as, we ary well accommuduted with lodgings. 

A€-€UOM'MO-DATE-LY, adv. Suitably; fitly. 
[ Lutle used.) More. 


used. 

ACCOM'MO-DA-TING, ppr. Adapting, making 
suitable, reconciling ; furnishing with convent- 
ences , applying. 

A€-C€OM'MO-DA-TING, a. Adapting one’s self to , 
obliging; yielding to the desires of others , disposed 
to comply, and to oblige another, as, an accummo- 
dating mun. 

A€-COM-MO-DA'TION, nz. Fitness, adaptation , 
— followed by wo. 

The orguntzation of the body with accommodation to is func 

duns, Hale. 

2. Adjustment of differences ; reconciliation , as 
of parties in dispute. 

3. Provision of conveniences, 

4, In the plural, conveniences; things furnished 
for use ; —chiefly applied to lodgings. 

5. In mercantile language, accommodation 1s used 
for a loan of money which 1s often a great con- 
venience. AN accommodatwn note, in the language 
of bank directors, is one drawn and offered for dis- 
count, for the purpose of burrowing its amount, in 
Opposition to a note which the owner has received 
in payment for goods. 

In England, an accommodation bul is one given in- 
stead of a loan of money. Crabbe. 

6. It is also used of a note lent merely to accom- 
modate the borrower. 

7. In theology, accommodation 1s the application 
of a passage to something not originally intended by 
it, on the ground of resemblance or anulogy. 

Many of hose quotations were probably intended as nothing 

more than accommodations. Paley. 

8. In marine language, an accommodation ladder is 
a light ladder hung over the side of a ship at the 

ANEWaAy. 

A€-€OM!/MO-DA-TIVE, a. Furnishing accommo- 
dation. 

A€-€0M'MO-DA-TOR, n. One that accommodates , 
one that adjusts. Warburton. 
A€-€OM'PA-NA-BLE, a. [See Accomrany.] So- 

ciable. [Mot used. 

A€-€OM'PA-NI-ED, pp. Attended by; connected 


with, 

A€-€OM/PA-NI-MENT, 2. [Fr. accompagnement. 
See Accompany.] Something that attends as a 
circumstance, or Which is added by way of orna- 
ment to the principal thing, or for the sake of sym- 
metry. 

Accompaniment, in music, the subordinate part, or 
parts, accompanying the voice, or a principal in- 
Strument; also, the harmony of a figured base. 

Accompaniment uf the scule, in music, the harmony 
assigned to the series of notes forming the diatonic 
scale, ascending and descending. P. Cye. 

Accunpaniment, in, painting, an object accessory 
to the principal object, and serving for its orna- 


ment or illustration. Brande. 
A€-€OM PA-NIST, 2. The performer in music who 
takes the accompanying part. Busby. 


A€-COM'PA-NY, v. t. [Fr. accompagner; Sp. acom- 
panar; Port. accompanhar. See Company.] 

1. To go with or attend as a companion or asso- 
ciate on a journey, walk, &c.; as, a man accom- 
panies his friend to church, or on a tour. 

2. To be with, as connected ; to attend ; as, pain 
accompanies disease. « 

A€-€OM'PA-NY, v. % To attend; to be an asso- 
ciate , a3, to accompany with others. [Obs.] 


Bacon. 

2. To cohabit. Milton, 
3. In mustc, to perform the accompanying part in 

@ composition, Busby. 


A€-COM/PA-NY-ING, ppr. or a, Attending; going 
with, as a companion. 

A€-€OM’PLICE, n. [Fr. complice; L. complicatus, 
fulded together, of con, with, and plico, to fold ; W. 
plegy, to plait; Arm. plega. See Comprex and 
Preoce.] An associate in a crime; a partner or 
partaker in guilt. It was formerly used in a good 
sense fur a co-operator, but this sense is wholly ob- 
solete, [tis followed by wh before a person ; as, 
A was an accomplice with B in the murder of: C. 
Dryden ‘uses it with to before a thing. 


A€-COM'PLICE-SHIP, 2, The state of being an | 


accomplice. H, Taylor. 
A€-€OM’PLISH, v. t. [Fr. accomplir, to finish, from 
ad and L. compleo, to complete. See Comrrere.] 
To complete ; to finish entirely. 
That He would accomplish sevent: in the desolation of 
Jerusalem, — Dane 1x, aca sre 
2. To execute ; as, to accomplish a vow, wrath, or 
fury. Lev. xiii. and xx. 
3. To gain; to obtain or effect by successful ex- 
ertions ; as, to accomplish a purpose. Prov. xiil. 
4. To fulfill or bring to pass ; az, to.accomplish a 
prophecy. 
This - fo written must yet be accomplished in me. — Luke 
xxa. 


5. To furnish with qualities which serve to 
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render the muiod or body complete, as with valuable 
endowments and elegant manners. 

6. To arm and equip. 

The annoren accomplishing the knights. Shar. 


A€-€OM'PLISH-ED, pp. Finished, completed , fu 
filled, executed , effected. 

2. a. Well endowed with good qualities and 
Manners, complete in acquirements, having a 
finished education, applied usually to acquired 
qualifications, without mcluding moral excellence, 

3. Fashionable. Swit. 

A€-€OM'PLISH-ER, 2. One who accoraplishes. 

A€-€OM'PLISH-ING, per. Fimshing ; cumplepng | 
fulfilling ; executing; effecting, turnish:ng with 
valuable qualities. 

A€-COM'PLISH-MENT, rv. Completion; fulfill 
ment, entire perfurtnance ; as, the eccomplishinent 
of a prophecy. 

2. The act of carrying into effect, or obtaining ar 
object designed , atla‘nment, as, the accomplish.nent 
of our desires or ends. 

3. Acquirement, that which constitutes excel 
lence of mind, or elegance of ma.mers, acquired by 
education. 

A€-€OMPT". [ Obs.) See Account. 

A€-COMPT’‘ANT. {00s.) See Accountant. 

A€-€ORD', n. [Fr. accord, ogreeinent, consent; 
accurder, to adjust, or reconcile , Sp. acerdar ; Arm. 
accord, accurdt; It. accordo, accurdare. The Lat. 
has cuncors, concurdo. Qu. cor and cordis, the 
heart, or from the same root. In some of its appli 
cations, it is naturally deduced frum chorda, It. 
corda, the string of a mvsical instrument. } 

1, Agreement, harmuny of minds; consent or 
concurrence of opinions or wills, 

They all conunued with one accord in prayer. — Acts i. 


2. Concert, harmony of sounds; the union of 
different sounds, which 1s agreeable to the ear ; 
agreement in pitch and tone, as, the accurd of 
notes , bul in this sense it 1s more usual to employ 
concord or chord. 

3. Agreement: just correspondence of things; as, 
the accord of light and shade in painting. 

4. Will; voluntary or spontaneous motion; used 
of the will of persons, or the natural mution of 
other bodies, and preceded by own. 

Being more torwant of his own accord, —2 Cor, viii. 

That which groweth of tts own accord Uiou shall not reap. 

Lev. xxv. 

5. Adjustment of a difference; reconciliation ; 
as, the mediator of an accurd. 

6. In law, un agreement between parties in con- 
troversy, by which sausfaction for an injury is 
Stipulated, and which, when executed, bars a suit. 

Blackstone 


7. Permission, leave. 
A€-€ORD', v. t. To make to agree, or correspond ; 
to adjust,one thing to anuther. 
Her han«ls accorded the lute’s music to the voice. Sidney. 
2. To bring to an agreement; to settle, adjust, or 
compose ; as, to accurd suits or controversies, 
Hale, 
3. To grant, to give, to concede; as, to accurd to 
_ one die praise, 
A€-€ORD'; v. 1. To agree ; to be in correspondence, 
My heart accordeth with my tongue. Shak, 
2. To agree in pitchand tone. 
A€-€ORD'A-BLE, a. Agreeable, consonant. 


Gower, 
A€-€ORD/ANCE, n. Agreement with a person ; con- 
formity with a thing, Shak. 


A€-CORD'ANT, a. Corresponding; consonant ; 
agreeable. 

A€-€ORD'ANT-LY, adv. In accordance or agree- 
ment. Dwight. 

A€-CORD/ED, pp. Made to agree ; adjust 


eer neiee z. One that aids, or favors.” [Little 

used. 

A€-CORD/ING, ppr. or a. Agreeing ; harmonizing. 
Th’ according music of a well-mixt state. Pope. 


2. Suitable; agreeable ; in accordance with. In 
these senses, the word agrees with or relers to a 
sentence. 

Our zeal should be according to knowledge. Sprat. 

Noble is the fane that ts tai on Euitor net ingenuity, accord 

ing vo those beauutul lines of Sir John Dene Spect. 

Here the whole preceding parts of the sentence 
are to accord, i. €. agree with, correspond with, or 
be suitable to, what follows. According, here, has 
its true participial sense, agreeing, and is fullowed 
by to, It is never a preposition. 

A€-CORD'ING-LY, adv. Agreeably; suitably; ina 
manner conformable to. 

Those who live in faith and goud works, will be 
rewarded accordingly. 

A€-€ORD'I-ON, n. [from accord.) A small keyed 
wind instrument, whose tones are generated by the 
play of wind upon metallic reeds. It is a smal 
wind-chest, the sides of which are made to fold and 
expand like a bellows. Qn the top are apertures ip 
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which the reeds are inserted, and upon which the 
reeds play. Each key playing on two apertures, the 
reeds of which are furnished with reversed valves, 
is made to command two successive notes in the 
xcals, according as the wind is drawn in by expund- 
ing the chest, or forced out by closing it. [In addi- 
tion to the keys, there is a slid? which opens upon 
teeds attuned to the harmonics of the tonic and 
dominant, by opening which the air has an har- 
monic accompaniment. The bottom of the chest 
is furnished with a large key, by which the chest 
may be opened, and suddenly exhausted or filled, 
as need requires. This is a metodious portable in- 
strum=2nt, commanding two or three octaves in the 
diatonic scale, Prof. Fitch. 

A€-COR'PG-RATE, v. t. To unite. [Wot in use.) 
See > gertgegice Milton. 

A€-€OST’, v. t. . accoster; ad and c2te, side, 
border, const ; G. k-ste;.D. kust; Dan. kyst.] 

To approach; to draw near; to front, or face. 
[Wot in use.] 

2. To speak first to; to address. Milton. Dryden. 
A€-COST’, v. i. To adjoin, Le in use.] Spenser. 
A€-€OST’A-BLE, a. Easy of access ; familiar. 

Howell. 

A€-€OST’ED, pp. or a. Addressed ; first spoken to. 
In heraldry, being side by side. 

A€-€OST’ING, pyr. Addressing by first speaking to. 

A€-COUCHE! MENT, (ac-coosh’mung,) 2. [Fr.] De- 
livery in child-bed. 

A€-COUCH-EUR’, (ac-coo-share’,) n. [Fr.] A man 
who assists women in childbirth. f 

A€-C€OUNT’, xn. [Fr. conte; It. conto; Sp. cuenta; 
Arm. count; an account, reckoning, computation. 
Formrly writers used accompt from the Fr. compte. 
See Count.] 

1. A sum stated on paper; a registry of a debt or 
credit ; of debts and credits, or charges; an entry 
in a book or on paper of things bought or sold, of 
paym-nts, services, &c., including the names of 
the parties to the transaction, date, and price or 
value of the thing. 

Account signifies a single entry, or charge, or a 
statement of a number of particular debts and 
credits, in a book or on a separate paper ; and in the 
plural, is used for the books containing such entries. 

2. A computation of debts and credits, or a general 
statement of particular sums ; as, the account stands 
tnus ; let him exhibit his account. 

3. A computation or mode of reckoning; applied 

to other things than money or trade; as, the Julian 
account of time. 
- 4, Narrative ; relation.; statement of facts ; recital 
of particular transactions and events, verbal or 
written ; as, an dccount of the revolution in France. 
Hence, 

5. An assignment of reasons; explanation by a 
recital of particular transactions, given by a person 
in an employment, or to a superior, often implying 
responsibility ; answering for conduct. 

Gwe an account of thy stewardship. — Luke xvi. 

Without responsibility or obligation. 

He giveth not account of his matters, — Job xxxili, 

6. Reason or consideration, as a motive ; as, on 
all accounts, on every account. 

7. Valine ; importance ; estimation ; that is, such 
a state of persons or things as renders them worthy 
of more or less estin.ation ; as, men of account. 

Wiiat is the son of man, that thou makest account of him? 

— Peal. cxliv. 

8. Profit; advantage; that is, a result or produc- 
tion worthy of estimation. To find our account in 
& pursuit ; to turn to account. Philip. iv. 

9. Regard ; behalf; sake; a sense deduced from 
charges on book. 

Put that to my accour¥. — Philem., 18, 

To make account, that is, to have a previous 
opinion or expectation, is a sense now obsolete. 

A writ of account, in law, is a writ which the 
plaintiff brings demanding that the defendant should 
render his just account, or show good cause to the 
contrary ; called also an action of account. Cowel. 

A€-COUNT’, v. t. To deem, judge, consider, think, 
or hod in opinion. 

Jand my son Solomon shall be accounted offenders. —1 Kings i, 

2. To account of, to hold in esteem ; to value, 

Silver was nut any thing accounted of in the days of Solomon, 

—1 Kings x, - : 

3. To reckon, or compute ; as, the motiun of the 
sun whereby years are accounted; also, to assign as 
a debt; as, a project accounted to his service; but 
these uses are antiquated. 

A€-COUNT’, v. i. To render an account or relation 
of particulars, An officer must account with or to 
the treasurer for money received. 

2. To give reasons; to assign the causes; to ex- 
plain ; for; as, idleness accounts for poverty. 

3. To reuder reasons; to answer for in a respon- 
sible character ; as, we must account for all the tal- 
ents intrusted to us. 

-A€-COUNT-A-BIL'I-TY, n. The state of being 
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liable to answer fur one’s conduct ; liability to give 
account, and to receive reward or punishment for 
actions, 


The awful idea of accountability. R. Hall, 


2. Liability to the payment of money or of dam- 
ages ; responsibility cee trust. 

A€-COUNT’A-BLE, a. Liable to be called to ac- 
count ; answerable to a superior; as, every man is 
accountable to God for his conduct. 

2. Subject to pay, or make good, in case of loss. 
A sheriff is accountable, as bailiff and receiver of goods. 

Accountable for, that may be explained. [Voz 
elerant. 

A€-C€OUNT’A-BLE-NESS, 2. Liableness to answer 
or to give account; the state of being answerable, 
or liable to the payment of money or damages. 

A€-C€OUNT’A-BLY, adv. In an accountable manner. 

A€-COUNT’ANT, n. One skilled in mercantile ac- 
counts ; more generally, a person who Keeps ac- 
counts ; an officer in a public office who has charge 
of the accounts. In Great Britain, an officer in the 
Court of Chancery who receives the money paid 
into the court, and deposits it in the Bank, is called 
accountant-general, 

A€-COUNT’ANT-SHIP, x. The office or employ- 
ment of an accountant. 

A€-COUNT’-BOOK, n. A book in which accounts 
are Kept. Swift. 
A€-€OUNT’ED, pp. Esteemed ; deemed; consid- 

ered ; regarded ; valued. 
Accounted for; explained 

A€-COUNT'ING, ppr. Deeming ; esteeming; reck- 
oning ; rendering an account. 

Accounting for; rendering an account ; assigning 
the reasons ; unfolding the causes. 

A€-COUNT’ING, x The act of reckoning or adjust- 
ing accounts, 

A€-COUP'LE, (ac-cup’pl,) vt To couple; to join 
or link together. [See Covprz.] 

A€-€OUP’LE-MENT, (ac-cup’pl-ment,) 2. A coup- 
ling ; a connecting in pairs; junction. [Little used. 

A€-€OUR!AGE, (ac-cur’ege,) v. t. [See Couracs. 
To encourage. [Vout used.] Spenser. 

A€-COURT", v. t. [See Court.] To entertain with 
courtesy. Not used.) . Spenser. ~ 

A€-€OU’TER, ) (ac-ceot/er,) vo. &  ([Fr. accoutrer ; 

A€-€6U'TRE, contracted from acooustrer, from 
Norm. coste, a coat, coster,.a rich cloth or vestment 
for festivals. [think this to be the true origin of 
the word, rather than coudre, couture, couturier.} 

In a general sense, to dress ; to equip; but appro- 
priately, to array in a military dress ; to put on, or 
to furnish with a military dress and arms; to equip 
thie body for military service. 

A€-€6U/TER-ED, ) pp. Dressed in arms; equipped. 

A€-€6U'TRED, ; Beattie. 

A€-€OU'TER-ING, ppr. Equipping with military 
habiliments. 

A€-€6U'/TER-MENTS, ) x. pl Dress’; equipage ; 

ACOOU’TRE MENTS: | furniture for the body ; 
appropriately, military dress and arms; equipage 
for military service. 

2. In common usage, an old or unusual dress. 

A€-COY’, v. t. [old Fr. accoisir.] 

To render quiet or diffident ; to soothe; to caress, 
Obs. ERSET. 
AC-ERED'IT, v. t, [Fr. accrediter; Sp. acreditar ; It. 
accreditare; to give authority or reputation ; from 
L. ad and eredo, to believe, or give faith to, See 

Crepit.] F 

. To give credit, authority, or reputation ; to accred- 
it an envoy, is to receive him in his public character, 
and give him credit and rank accordingly. 


A€-€RED-IT-A’TION, 2. That which gives title to 


credit. [ Little used. } y 
A€-€RED’IT-ED, pp. or a. Allowed ; received with 
reputation ; authorized in a public character. 
Christ. Obs. 
A€-€RED/IT-ING, ppr. Giving authority or repu- 
tation. ; 
A€-CRES/CENT, a. [See Accretian.] Increasing. 
Shuckford. 
A€-CRE'TION, 7. [L, aceretio, increase ; accres!co, 
to increase, literally, to grow to; ad and cresco; 
Eng. accrue; Fr. accroitre. See Increase, Accrve, 
Grow.] 

- 1. A growing to; an increase by natural growth ; 
applied to the increase of organic bodies by the ac- 
cession of parts. Arbuthnot. 

2. An increase by an accession of parts cxter- 
nally. Bacon. 

3. In the civil law, the adhering of property to 
‘something else, by which the owner of one 
thing becomes possessed of a right to another ; as. 

when a legacy is left to two persons, and one o! 
them dies before the testator, the legacy devolves to 
the survivor by right of accretion. Encyc. 

A€-€RIM-I[-NA'TION, n. Accusation. 
A€-€RE'TIVE, a. Increasing by growth ; growing; 
adding to by growth; as, the accretive motion of 


one 
A€-€ROACH’, v. i. [Fr. accrocher, to fix on a hook ; 
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from croc, crochet, a hook, from the same elements 
as crook, which see. 

1, To hook, or draw to, as with a hook ; but in 
this sense not used, 

2. To encroach; to draw away from another. 
Hence, in old laws, to assume the exercise of royal 
prerogatives. Blackstone. 

The noun accroachment, an encroachment, or at- 
tempt to exercise royal power, is rarely or never 
used. [See Encroacn.] 

A€-€ROPE’, (ac-cru’,) v. i. [Fr. accroitre, accru, to in- 
crease; L. accresco, eresco; Sp. crecer and acrecer; 
lt. crescere, accrescere; Port. crecer; Arm. crisqi. 

Literally, to grow to; hence, to arise, proceed or 
come ; to be added, as increase, profit, or damage ; 
as, a profit accrues to government from the coinage 
of copper; a loss accrues from the coinage of ‘guld 
and silver. 

A€-E€RUDE’, (ac-cru’,) x Something that accedes to 
or follows the property of another. [ Obs.] 

A€-€ROD/ING, ppr. Growing to; arising; coming ; 
being added. 


A€-CRO/MENT, x. Addition; increase. [Little 
poet Montagu. 
A€-€U-BA’TION, xn. [L. accubatio, a reclining, from 

ad and cubo, to lie down. See Cusx.] A lying or 


reclining on a couch, as the ancients at their meals, 
The manner was to recline on low beds or couches, 
with the head resting on a pillow or on the elbows 
Two or three men lay on one bed, the feet of one 
extended behind the back of another. This prac- 
tice was not permitted among soldiers, children 
and servants; nor was it known, until luxury had 
corrupted manners. Encye. 

A€-CUMB’, v. i.’ [L. accumbo; ad and cubo.} To 
recline, as at table. [Wot used. 

A€-€UM’/BEN-CY, x. State of being accumbent or 
reclining. 

A€-€UM/BENT, a. [I accumbens, accumbo, from 
cubo. See facunsne:| Leaning or reclining, as 
the ancients at their meals. 

In botany, when one part of an organ is applied 
to another by its edge, it is said to be accumbent, 

Brande. 

A€-€0’MU-LATE, v. t [L. accumulo; ad and cu- 
mulo, to heap; cumulus, a heap; Sp. acumular; It. 
accumulare ; Fr. accumuler, combler.} 

1. To heap up; to pile; to amass; as, to accumu- 
late earth or stones, 

2. To collect or bring together; as, to accumulate 
causes of misery ; to accumulate wealth. 

A€-€0'MU LATHE, v. i. Too grow to a great size, 
number, or quantity ; to increase greatly ; as, public 
evils accumulate. 

A€-€0’MU-LATE, a, Collected into a mass or 
quantity. 3 Bacon. 
A€-€0'’MU LA-TED, pp. or a, Collected into a heap 

or great quantity. 

A€-€0’MU-LA-TING, ppr. Heaping up ; amassing; 
increasing greatly. 

A€-€0-MU LA’TION, x The.act of accumulating ; 
the state of being accumulated; an amassing; 
a collecting together; as, an accumulation of earth 
or of evils, 

2. In law, the concurrence of several titles to the 
same thing, or of several circumstances to the same 
proof. Encye. 

3. In universities, an accumulation of degrees, is 
the taking of several together, or at smaller intervals 
than usual, or than is allowed by the rules. Encyc. 

A€-C0’MU-LA-Ti VE, a, That accumulates ; heap- 
ing up 5 accumulating. 

A€-€0’MU-LA-TIVE-LY, adv. 
manner; in heaps. 

A€-€0'’MU-LA-TOR, 2. 

thers, or amasses. 

AC/EU-RA-CY, xn. [L. accuratio, from accurare, to 
take care of; ad and curare, to take care ; cura, 
care. See Care.] 

1, Exactness ; exact.conformity to truth ; or toa 
rule or model; freedom from mistake ; nicety ; cor- 
rectness ; precision which results from care. The 
accuracy of ideas or opinions is conformity to truth. 
The value of.testimony depends on its accuracy ; 
copies of legal instruments should be taken with 


In an accumulative 


One that accumulates, 


2. Closeness; tightness; as, a tube sealed with 
accuracy, 
A€/€U-RATE, a. [L. accuratus.] In exact con- 
-formity to truth, or to a standard or rule, or to a 
model; free from failure, error, or defect; as, an 
accurate account; accuraté measure; an accurate 
expression. 
2. Determinate; precisely fixed; as, one body 
may not have a very accurate influence on another. 
Bacon. 
3. Close, perfectly tight; as, an accurate sealing 
or luting. 

A€’/€U-RATE-LY, adv. Exactly; in an accurate 
manner ; with precision ; without ertor or defect; 
as, a writing accurately copied. 

2. Closely ; so as to be perfectly tight ; as, a vial 
accurately stopped. stock. . 
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AC-CIP'I-TRINE, a. [Supra.] Seizing, rapacious; ; AC-COM’MO-DATE-NESS, n. 


Ed. Encye. 


as, the accipurme order of birds. 
To call; 


A€-CIVE’, 0. [L. ad and civ, to cite.} 
w cite , to suminon. [Vet used. 

A€-CLAIM’, ve [L. acclamd, and clamo, to cry 
out; Sp. clamar; Port. clamar; It. clamare; W. 
Werain; Ir. liumham. See Cram, Cosson To 
applaud. [Little used.) F fall, 

A€-€LAIM', n. A shout of joy ; peelamation, 


ton. 

A€-€LA-MA'TION, n. [L. acclamatio. See Acctat.]} 

l. A shout of applause uttered by a multitude. 
Aneiently, acclamation was a form of words, ut- 
tered with vehemence, somewhat resembling a 
song, sometimes accompanied with applauses which 
were given by the hands. Acclamations were 
ecclesiastical, military, nuptial, senatorial, synodi- 
cal, theatrical, &c.,; they were musical and rhyth- 
mical, and bestowed for joy, respect, and even 
reproach, and often repeated, five, twenty, and 
even sixty and eighty times. In the later ages of 
Rome, aeclamations were performed by a chorus 
of music instructed for the purpase. Encye. 

fn inodern times, acclamatiuns are expressed by 
hurrahs; by clapping of hands; and often by re- 
peuting vivat rex, mvut respublica, long live the king 
or republic, or other words expressive of joy and 
good wishes, 

2. In archeology, a representation, in sculpture or 
on medals, of people éxpressing joy. Acrlamation 
medals, are those on which laudatory acclamatons 
are recorded. Elimes. 

A€-E€LAM’A-TO-RY, a. Expressing joy or applause 
by shouts, or clapping of hands. 

A€-E€LI/MATE, v. t. [ac, for ad, and climate.} To 
habituate the body to a climate not native, so as 
not to be peculiarly exposed to its endemic diseases, 

A€-CLI'MA-TED, pp. or a. Habitnated to a foreign 
climate, or a climate not native; so far accustumed 
to a foreign climate as nut to be peculiarly liable to 
ita endemic diseases. Med. Repository. 

A€-€LI-MA'/TION, xn. The-process of becoming 
habituated to d foreign climate. 

2. The state of being habituated or inured to a 
climate. 

A€-€LI'MA-TIZE, v.t. ‘To inure plants to a climate 
diff rent from that whichis naturaltothem. Brande. 

A€-€LI'MA-TIZ-ED, pp. and a. inured to a dif- 
ferent climate. 

A€-€LI'MA-TIZ-ING, ppr. 
climate, 

A€-€LI'MA-TURE, x. Act of acclimating, or state 
of being acclimated. Ca!dweil. 

AG-ELIV'I-TY, n. [L. acclivus, acclivis, ascending, 
from ad and clivus, an ascent; lr. clui; Gr. Evol. 
«A mus; Sax. elif, a cliff, bank or shore; clifian, 
cleofian, to cleave or split. See Cuirr. 

A slope or inclination of the earth, as the side of 
a hill, considered as aycending, in opposition tu de- 
clivity, or a side descending, Rising ground ; ascent ; 
the tilus of a rampart. 

A€-€LI'VOUS, a. Rising, asa hill with a slope. 
A€-€LOY', v.t.° To fill; to stuff; to fill to satiety. 
See Croy.]) Spenser. 

AU-CUIL!, v. i, Toencircle; to gather around. 

Spenser. 

A€-€O-LADE!, n, [L. ad and collum, neck.} 

A ceremony formerly used in conferring Knight- 
hood ; but whether an embrace or a bluw, seems 
not to be settled, Cyc. 

A€/€O-LENT, x. ie ad and colo.) A borderer , one 
who dwells un a border of a country, or near, Ash. 

A€-C€OM'MO-DA-BLE, a. (Fr. accommodable, See 
AccoMMopDatTE.] 

That may be fitted, made suitable, or made to 
agree. [ Little ee 

A€-€OM'MO-DA-BLE-NESS, n. The capability of 
accummodating. 

A€-€OM'MO-DATE, v, t. [L. accommodo, to apply 
or suit, frum ad and commodo, to profit or help; of 
con, with, and mudus, measure, proportion, limit, or 
manner. See Mope.] 

1. To fit, adapt, or make suitable; as, to accom- 
modate ourselves to circumstances ; to accummudate 
the choice of subjects to the occasions, Paley. 

2. To supply with or furnish ;— followed by 
with; as, to accommodate a man with apartinents, 

3. To supply with conveniences, as, to accummo- 
date xn friend, 5 

4. ‘To reconcile things which are at variance ; to 
adjust ; as, to accummodate differences. 

5. To show fitness or agreement; to apply ; as, 
to accommodate prophecy to events, 

6. To tend to —a commercial sense. 

In an intransitive sense, to agree, to be conform- 
able to, as used by Boyle. [Obds.] 

A€-€OM’MO-DATE, a. Suitable; fit; adapted; as, 
means accommodate totheend. Ray. Tillotson. 

A€-€OM'MO-DA-TED, pp. Fitted ; adjusted ; adapt- 
ed; applied, also, furnished with conveniences ; 
as, We are well accommuduted with lodgings. 

A€-CUM'MO-DATE-LY, adv. Suitably; fitly. 
( Lutle used.) More, 


Inuring to a different 
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Fitness [| Lutle 
used. | 

A€-COM'MO-DA-TING, ppr. Adapting, making 
suitable, reconcuing ; furnishing with convent- 
ences , applying. 

A€-€OM'MO-DA-TING, a. Adapting one’s self to , 
obliging ; yielding to the desires of others , disposed 
to comply, and to oblige another ; as, an accummo- 
dating mun. . 

A€-C€OM-MO-DA'TION, n. Fitness, adaptation , 
— fullowed by to. 

The orgiaization of the body with accommodation to 


its fune 
duns, Hale. 


2. Adjustment of differences ; reconciliation ; as 
of parties in dispute. 

3. Provision of conveniences. 

4, In the plural, conveniences; things furnished 
for use ; — chiefly applied to lodgings. 

5. In mercantile language, accouminodation 1s used 
for a loan of money which 13 often a great con- 
venience. An accommodation note, in the language 
of bank directors, is one drawn and offered fur dis- 
count, for the purpose of burrowing its amount, in 
Opposition to a note which the owner has received 
in payment for goods. 

In England, an accommodation bull is one given in- 
stead of a loun of money. Crabbe. 

6. It is also used of a note lent merely to accom- 
modate the borrower. 

7. In theology, accommodation is the application 
of a passage to something not originally mtended by 
it, on the ground of resemblance or anulogy. 

Many of hose quotations were probably intended as nothing 

more than accom: tions. aley. 


8. In marine language, an accommodation ladder is 
a light ladder hung over the side of a ship at the 
gangway. 
A€-€OM'MO-DA-TIVE, a. 
dation. 
A€-€0M'MO-DA-TOR, n. One that accommodates , 
one that adjusts. Warburton. 
A€-€OM'PA-NA-BLE, a. [See Accomrany.}] So- 
ciable. [Not used. 
A€-€OM'PA-NI-ED, pp. 


with. 

A€-€OM'PA-NI-MENT, x. [Fr. accompagnement. 
See Accomeany.}] Something that attends as a 
circumstance, or Which is added by way of orna- 
ment to the principal thing, or for the sake of sym- 
metry. 

Accompaniment, in music, the subordinate part, or 
parts, accompanying the voice, or a principal in- 
Strument; also, the harmony of a figured base. 

Accumpaniment uf the scule, in music, the harmony 
assigned to the series of notes forming the diatonic 
scale, ascending and descending. P. Cyc. 

Accompaniment, in. painting, an object accessory 
to the principal object, aud serving for its orna- 
ment or illustration, Brande. 

A€-€OM PA-NIST, 2. The performer in music who 
takes the accompanying part. Bushy. 

A€-COM'PA-NY, v.t. [Fr. accompagner; Sp. acom- 
panar; Port. accompanhar, See Company.] 

1. To go with or attend as a companion or asso- 
ciate on a journey, walk, &c.; as, a man accom- 
panies his friend to church, or on a tour. 

2. To be with, as connected ; to attend ; as, pain 
accompanies disease. 

A€-C€OM'PA-NY, v. i To attend; to be an asso- 


Fumishing accommo- 


Attended by; connected 


Ciate ; as, to accompany with others. [ Obs.] 
Bacon, 
2. To cohabit. Milton, 


3. {n mustc, to perform the accompanying part in 
a composition. Busby. 

A€-COM’PA-NY-ING, ppr. or a. Attending; going 
with, as a companion. 

A€-€OM'PLICE, n. [Fr. complice; L. complicatus, 
fulded tugether, of con, with, and plico, to fuld ; W. 
plezy, to plait; Arm. plega. See Comprex and 
PtevGe.| An associate in a crime; a partner or 
partaker in guilt. It was formerly used in a good 
sense for a co-operator, but this sense is wholly ob- 
solete. [tis followed by wih before a person ; as, 
A was an accomplice with B in the murder of C. 
Dryden ‘uses it with to before a thing. 


A€-COM'PLICE-SHIP, n  The state of being an, 


accomplice. H, Taylor. 
A€-€OM’PLISH, v. t. [Fr. accomplir, to finish, from 
ad and L. complev, to complete. See Comrrere.) 
To complete ; to finish entirely. 
That He would accomplish sevent: rs in the desolation of 
Jerusalem. — ee aie 
2. To execute ; as, to accomplish a vow, wrath, or 
fury. Lev. xiii. and xx. 
3. To gain; to obtain or effect by successful ex- 
ertions ; as, to accomplish a purpose. Prov. xiii. 
4. To fultill or bring to pass ; az, to accomplish a 
prophecy. i 
This that fs written must yet be accomplished in me. — Lake 
xxu. 


5. To furnish with qualities which serve to 
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render the mind or budy complete, as with valuable 
endowments and elegant manners. 

6. To arm and equip. 

The annoren accomplishing the knights. Shar. 


A€-€OM'PLISH-ED, pp. Finished , completed , fu 
filled, executed , effected. 

2. a. Well endowed with good qualities and 
Manners; complete in acquirements, having a 
finished educauon, applied usually to acquired 
qualifications, without including moral excellence. 

3. Fashionable. Swift. 

A€-€OM'PLISH-ER, x. One who accoriplishes. 

A€-COM'PLISH-ING, ppr. Fimshing; complenng 
fulfillng ; executing, effecting ; ‘urnish:ng with 
valuable qualities. 

A€-COM'PLISH-MENT, xn. Completion, fulfill 
Ment, entire perfurmance ; as, the accomplishiacat 
of a prophecy. 

2. The act of carrying into effect, or obtaining ar 
object designed , atta‘nment, as, the accomplish.nent 
of our desires or ends. 

3. Acquirement, that which constitutes excel 
lence of mind, or elegance of ma.mers, acquired by 
education. 

A€-E€OMPT". [ Obs.) See Account. 

A€-COMPT’ANT. [Obs.] See Accountant. 

A€-CORD', n. [Fr. accurd, agreeinent, consent; 
accurder, to adjust, or reconcile , Sp. acerdar ; Arm. 
accord, accurdt; It. accordu, accurdare. The Lat 
has cuncors, concurdv. Qu. cor and cordis, the 
heart, or from the same root. In some of its appl 
cations, it is maturally deduced from chorda, It. 
corda, the string of a mvsical instrument. } 

1, Agreement; harmony of minds; consent or 
concurrence of opimuions or wills. 

They all conunued with one accord in prayer. — Acts i. 


2. Concert; harmony of sounds; the union of 
different sounds, which is agreeable to the ear; 
agrvement in pitch and tone, as, the accurd of 
nutes , but in this sense it is more usual to employ 
concord or chord. 

3. Agreement: just correspondence of things; as, 
the accord of light and shade in painting. 

4. Will, voluntary or spontaneous motion ; used 
of the will of persuns, or the natural mution of 
other bodies, and preceded by own. 

Being more torwant of his own accord. —2 Cor, viii. 

That which groweth of ts own accord thou shalt not reap. 

Lev. xxv. 

5. Adjustment of a diff-rence; reconciliation ; 
as, the mediator of an accurd. 

6. In daw, an agreement between parties in cone 
troversy, by which sauisfaction fur an injury is 
stipulated, and which, when executed, bars a sitit. 

Blackstone. 

7. Permission, leave. 

A€-CORD!, v. t. To make to agree, or correspond ; 
to adjust one thing to anuther, 

Her hantls accorded the lute’s music to the voice. Sidney. 

2. To bring to an agreement; to settle, adjust, or 
compose ; as, to accurd suits or controversies, 

Hale. 

3. To grant, to give, to concede ; as, to accord to 

_ one due praise, 
A€-€ORD’; v. . To agree ; to be in correspondence. 


My heart accordeth with my tongue. Shak, 
2. To agree in pitchand tone. 
A€-€ORD'A-BLE, a. Agreeable, consonant. 
Gower, 
A€-C€ORD/ANCE, n. Agreement with a person ; eon- 
formity with a Ubing. Shak. 
A€-CORD'ANT, a, Corresponding; consonant ; 
agreeable. 
A€-€CORD'ANT-LY, adv. In accordance or agree- 
ment. Dwight. 


A€-EORD'ED, pp. 


Made to agree ; adjusted. 
A€-CORD’ER, nx. 


One that aids, or favors.” [Litéle 


used. | 
A€-CORD/ING, ppr. or a. Agreeing ; harmonizing. 
Th’ according music of a well-mixt state. Pope 


2. Suitable ; agreeable ; in accordance with. In 
these senses, the word agrees with or relers to a 
sentence. 

Our zeal should be according to knowledge. Sprat. 

Noble 16 the fene that is a A on candor rey ingenuity, aceoré 

ing to those beauulul lines of Sir Jonn Denham. Spect. 

Here the whole preceding parts of the sentence 
are to accord, \. €. agree with, correspond with, or 
be suitable to, what follows. According, here, has 
its true participial sense, agreeing, and is fullowed 
by to. It is never a preposition. 

A€-CORD'ING-LY, adv. Agreeably; suitably; ina 
manner conformable to, 

Those who live in faith and good works, will be 
rewarded accordingly. 

A€-€ORD'I-ON, n. [from accord.] A small keyed 
wind instrument, whose tones are generated by the 
play of wind upon metallic reeds. It is a sma 
wind-chest, the sides of which are made to fold and 
expand like a bellows. On the top are apertures ip 
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which the reeds are inserted, and upon which the 
reeds plny. Each Key a ae on two apertures, the 
reeds of which are furnished with reversed valves, 
is made to command two successive notes in the 
xeals, according as the wind is drawn in by expxnd- 
ing the chest, or forced out by closing it. In addi- 
tion to the keys, there is a slide which opens upon 
reeds attttned to the harmonics of the tonic and 
dominant, by opening which the air has an har- 
monic accompaniment. The bottom of the chest 
is furnished with a large key, by which the chest 
may be opened, and suddenly exhausted or filled, 
as need requires. This is a metodious portable in- 
strument, commanding two or three octaves in the 
diatonic scale. Prof. Fitch. 

A€-€OR'PO-RATE, v. t To unite. [Wut in use.] 
See aoe & Milton. 

A€-€OST’, wv. t. . accoster; ad and c<te, side, 
border, const ; G. keste;.D. kust; Dan. kyst.] 

To approach; to draw near; to front, or face. 
[ot in use.] 

2. To speak first to; to address. Milton. Dryden. 
A€-COST’, v. i. To adjoin, vet in use.] Spenser. 
A€-€OST’A-BLE, a. Easy of access ; familiar. 

Howell. 

A€-€OST’ED, pp. or a. Addressed ; first spoken to. 
In heraldry, being side by side. 

A€-€OST1'ING, ppr. Addressing by first speaking to. 

A€-COUCHE! MENT, (ac-coosh’/mong,) 2. [Fr.] De- 
livery in child-bed. 

A€-COUCH-EUR’, (ac-coo-share’,) n. [Fr.] A man 
who assists women in childbirth. ~ ’ 

A€-COUNT', xn. [Fr. conte; [t. conto; Sp. cuenta; 
Arm. count; an account, reckoning, computation. 
Forn2rly writers used accompt from the Fr. compte. 
See Count.] 

1. A sum stated on paper; a registry of a debt or 
credit ; of debts and credits, or charges; an entry 
in a book or on paper of things bought or sold, of 
paym nts, services, &c., including the names of 
the parties to the transaction, date, and price or 
value of the thing. 

Account signifies a single entry, or charge, or a 
statement of a number of particular debts and 
credits, in a book or on a separate paper ; and in the 
plural, is used for the books containing such entries, 

2, A computation of debts and credits, or a general 
statement of particular sums ; as, the account stands 
tnus ; let him exhibit his account. 

3. A compittation or mode of reckoning; applied 

to other things than money or trade; as, the Julian 
account of time. 
- 4, Narrative ; relation.; statement of facts ; recital 
of particular transactions and events, verbal or 
written ; as, an account of the revolution in France. 
Hence, 

5. An assignment of reasons; explanation by a 
recital of particular transactions, given by a person 
in an employment, or to a superior, often implying 
responsibility ; answering for conduct. 

Gre an account of thy stewardship. — Luke xvi. 

Without responsibility or obligation. 

He giveth not account of his mattera,. — Job xxzxili, 

6. Reason or consideration, as a motive ; as, on 
all accounts, on every account. 

7. Value ; importance ; estimation ; that is, such 
a state of persons or things as renders them worthy 
of more or less estin.ation ; as, men of account. 

Witat is the son of man, that thou makest account of him? 

— Pail. cxliv. 

8. Profit ; advantage; that is, a result or produc- 
tion worthy of estimation. To find our account in 
Q pursuit ; to turn to account. Philip. iv. 

9. Regard ; behalf; sake; a sense deduced from 
charges on book. 

Put that to my accounY. — Philem, 18, 

To make account, that is, to have a previous 
opinion or expectation, is a sense now obsolete. 

A writ of account, in law, is a writ which the 
plaintiff brings demanding that the defendant should 
render his just account, or show good cause to the 
contrary ; called also an action of account. Cowel. 

A€-CUUNT’, v. t. To deem, judge, consider, think, 
or hoid in opinion. 

Tand my son Solomon shall be accounted offenders. —1 Kings i, 

2. To account of, to hold in esteem ; to value, 

Silver was nut any thing accounted of in the days of Solomon, 

— 1 Kings x. ‘ 4 

3. To reckon, or compute ; as, the motion of the 
sun whereby years are accounted; also, to assign as 
a debt; as, a project accounted to his service; but 
these uses are antiquated. 

A€-COUNT’, v. i. To render an account or relation 
of particulars. An officer must account with or to 
the treasurer for money received. 

2. To re reasons; to assign the causes; to ex- 
plain; witb for; as, idleness accounts for poverty. 

3. To reuder reasons; to answer for in a respon- 
sible character ; as, we must account for all the tal- 
ents intrusted to us. 

A€-COUNT-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The state of being 


ACC 


liable to answer for one’s conduct ; liability to give 
account, and to receive reward or punishment for 
actions, 


The awful idea of accountability. R. Hall, 


2. Liability to the payment of money or of dam- 
ages ; responsibility for a trust. 

A€-COUNT’A-BLE, a. Liable to be called to ac- 
count ; answerable to a superior; as, every man is 
accountable to God for his conduct. 

2. Subject to pay, or make good, in case of loss. 

A sheriff is accountable, as bailiff and receiver of goods. 

Accountable for, that may be explained. . [Vot 
elecant. 

A€-C€OUNT’A-BLE-NESS, 2. Liableness to answer 
or to give account; the state of being answerable, 
or liable to the payment of money or damages. 

A€-COUNT’A-BLY, adv. In an accountable manner. 

A€-COUNT'ANT, xn. One skilled in mercantile ac- 
counts ; more generally, a person who Keeps ac- 
counts ; an officer in a public office who has charge 
of the accounts. In Great Britain, an officer in the 
Court of Chancery who receives the money paid 
into the court, and depusits it in the Bank, is called 
accountant-general, 

A€-COUNT’ANT-SHIP, 2. The office or employ- 
ment of an accountant. 

A€-COUNT’-BOOK, n. A book in which accounts 
are Kept. Swift. 
A€-€OUNT’ED, pp. Esteemed ; deemed; consid- 

ered ; regarded ; valued. 

Accounted for; explained 

A€-COUNT'ING, ppr. Deeming; esteeming; reck- 
oning ; rendering an account. 

Accounting for; rendering an account ; assigning 
the reasons ; unfolding the causes. 

A€-COUNT’ING, x The act of reckoning or adjust- 
ing accounts. 

A€-E€GOUP’LE, (ac-cup’pl,) vt To couple; to join 
or link together, [See Courte.] 

A€-C€OUP’LE-MENT, (ac-cup’pl-ment,) 2. A coup- 
ling ; a connecting in pairs; junction. [Little used. 

A€-€OUR! AGE, (ac-cur'age,) v. t, [See Couracz. 
To encourage. (oe used. | Spenser. 

A€-EOURT", v. t. [See Court.] To entertain with 

courtesy. lv ut used.] | Spenser. © 

A€-€GU’TER, ) (ac-ceot'er,) v & ([Fr. accoutrer ; 

A€-€6U'TRE, contracted from acooustrer, from 
Norm. coste, a coat, coster,.a rich cloth or vestment 
for festivals. [think this to be the true origin of 
the word, rather than coudre, couture, couturier.] 

In a general sense, to dress ; to equip ; but appro- 
priately, to array in a military dress ; to put on, or 
to furnish with a military dress and arms; to equip 
thie body for military service. 

A€-€6U'TER-ED, ) pp. Dressed in arms ; equipped. 

A€-€6U'TRED, : Beattie. 

A€-€OU'TER-LNG, por. Equipping with military 
habiliments. 

A€-COU'TER-MENTS, ) 2. pi Dress; equipage ; 

A€-€6U'’TRE-MENTS, furniture for the body ; 
appropriately, military dress and arms; equipage 
for military service. 

2. In common usage, an old or unusual dress. 

A€-COY’, v. t. [old Fr. accoisir.] 

To render quiet or diffident ; to soothe.; to caress. 
Obs. CRSET. 
AC-CRED'IT, v. t, [Fr. accrediter; Sp. acreditar ; It. 
acereditare; to give authority or reputation ; from 
L. ad and credo, to believe, or give faith to. See 

Crepit.] ; 

_ To give credit, authority, or reputation ; to accred- 

# an envoy, is to receive him in his public character, 

and give him credit and rank accordingly. 

A€-€RED-IT-A’TION, 2 That which gives title to 
credit. [ Little used.] ; 

A€-€RED'IT-ED, pp. or a. Allowed ; received with 
reputation ; authorized in a public character. 

Christ. Obs. 

A€-€RED/IT-ING, ppr. Giving authority or repu- 
tation. . 

A€-€RES/CENT, a. [See Accretion.] Increasing. 

Shuckford. 

A€-CRE'TION, n. [L. aceretio, increase; accres'co, 

to increase, literally, to grow to; ad and cresco; 

Eng. accrue; Fx. accroitre. See Increasr, Accruz, 

Grow. ] 

’ 1. A growing to; an increase by natural growth ; 
applied to the increase of organic bodies by the ac- 
cession of parts, Arbuthnot. 

2. An increase by an accession of parts exter- 
nally. Bacon. 

3. In the civil law, the adhering of property to 

‘something else, by which the owner of one 

thing becomes possessed of a right to another; as. 

when a legacy is left to two persons, and one o 

them dies before the testator, the legacy devolves to 

the survivor by right of accretion. Encyc. 

A€-€RIM-I-NA'TION, x. Accusation. 

A€-CRE'TIVE, a. Increasing by growth ; growing; 
adding to by growth; as, the accretive motion of 


ee 
AC-CR6ACH’, v. i. [Fr. accrocher, to fix on a hook ; 
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from croc, crochet, a hook, from the same elements 
as crook, which see. ] 

1, To hook, or draw to,as with a hook ; but in 
this sense not used. 

2. To encroach; to draw away from another. 
Hence, in old laws, to assume the exercise of royal 
prerogatives, Blackstone. 

The noun accroachment, an encroachment, or at- 
tempt to exercise royal power, is rarely or never 
used. [See Encroacn.]: 

A€-€R OB’, (ac-cru’,) v.i. [Fr. aceroitre, accru, to in- 
crease; L. accresco, cresco; Sp. crecer and acrecer ; 
lt. crescere, accrescere ; Port. crecer; Arm. ee | 

Literally, to grow to; hence, to arise, proceed or 
come ; to be added, as increase, profit, or damage ; 
ax, a profit accrues to governinent froin the coinage 
of copper; a loss accrues from the coinage of ‘gold 
and silver. : 

A€-ERUVE’, (ac-cru’,) nx. Something that accedes to 
or follows the property of another. [ Obs.] 

A€-€ROD/ING, ppr. Growing to; arising; coming; 
being added. 

A€-CRO/MENT, n. Addition; increase. [Little 
used. Montagu. 
A€-€U-BA’/TION, n. [L. accubatio, a reclining, from 
ad and cubo, to lie down. See Cusz.] A lying or 
reclining on a couch, as the ancients at their meals, 
The manner was to recline on low beds or couches, 
with the head resting on a pillow or on the elbow. 
Two or three men lay on one bed, the feet of one 
extended behind the back of another. This prac- 
tice was not permitted among soldiers, children, 
and servants; nor was it known, until luxury had 

corrupted manners. Encyc. 

A€-E€UMB’, ». i.’ [L. accumbo; ad and cubo.}] To 
recline, as at table. [JWVot used.] 

A€-€UM’BEN-CY, n. State of being accumbent or 
reclining. 

A€-C€UM’/BENT, a. [Ie accumbens, accumbo, from 
cubo. See AoCURATON | Leaning or reclining, as 
the ancients at their meals. 

In botany, when one part of an organ is applied 
to another by its edge, it is said to be accumbent. 

Brande. 

A€-€0/MU-LATE, v. t [L. accumulo; ad and cu- 
mulo, to heap; cumulus, a heap; Sp. acwmular; It. 
accumulare ; Fr. accumuler, combler.} 

1. To heap up; to pile; to amass; as, to accumu- 
late earth or stones, 

2. To collect or bring together; as, to accumulate 
causes of misery ; to accumulate wealth. 

A€-€6'MU LATS, v. i. To grow to a great size, 
number, or quantity ; to increase greatly ; as, public 
evils accumulate. 

A€-€0’MU-LATE, a, Collected into a mass or 
quantity. 3 Bacon. 
A€-€0'/MU LA-TED, pp. or a. Collected into a heap 

or great quantity. 

A€-€0'/MU-LA-TING, ppr. Heaping up ; amassing; 
increasing greatly. 

A€-€0-MU LA/TION, xn The.act of accumulating ; 
the state of being accumulated; an amassing; 
a collecting together; as, an accumulation of earth 
or of evils. 

2. In law, the concurrence of several titles to the 
same thing, or of several circunistances to the same 
proof. Encyc. 

3. In universities, an accumulation of degrees, is 
the taking of several together, or at smaller intervals 
than usual, or than is allowed by the rules. “Encyc. 

A€-C0U/MU-LA-Ti VE, a, That accumulates; heap- 
ing up 5 accumulating. 

A€-€0! MU-LA-TIVE-LY, adv. 
manner; in heaps. 

A€-€0'’MU-LA-TOR, 2. 

thers, or amasses. 

A€/EU-RA-CY, n. [L. accuratio, from accurure, to 
take care of; ad and curare, to take care; cura, 
care. See Carez.] 

1, Exactness; exact.conformity to truth ; or toa 
rule or model; freedom from mistake ; nicety ; cor- 
rectness; precision which results from care. The 
accuracy of ideas or opinions is conformity to truth. 
The value of testimony depends on its accuracy ; 
copies of legal instruments should be taken with 
accuracy. . ‘ 

2. Closeness; tightness; as, a tube sealed with 
accuracy, 

A€/€U-RATE, a. [L. accuratus.] In exact con- 
-formity to truth, or to a standard or rule, or to a 
model; free from failure, error, or defect; as, an 
accurate account; accuraté measure; an accurate 
expression. 

2. Determinate; precisely fixed; as, one body 
may not have a very accurate influence on another. 

Bacon. 

3. Close s perfectly tight; as, an accurate sealing 
or luting. ‘ 

A€’/CU-RATE-LY, adv. Exactly; in an accurate 
manner ; with precision; without ertor or defect; 
as, a writing accurately copied. 

2. Closely ; so as to be perfectly tight ; as, a vial 
accurately stopped. Comstock. , 


In an accumulative 


One that accumulates, 
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At’/CU-RATE-NESS, x, Accuracy; 
nicety ; precision. 


exactness ; ; A-CEPH’A-LI, nz. pl. 


ACE 


Gr. a amd xedadn. 
levelers who acknowledged no chief or head. 


At-€URSE’, (ac-curs’,) v. t [c, for ad, and curse.] | A-CEPH'A-LIST, n. One who acknowledges no 


To devute to destruction ; to imprecate misery or 
evil upon. { This verb is rarely used. See Curse.) 
A€-C€URS’ED, pp. or a. (part. pronounced ac-curst! ; 
adj. poe f Doomed to destruction or misery.) 

‘The city shall be accursed. —J<ho vi. 


2. Separated from the faithful; cast out of the 
church ; excommunicated. 
I could wish myself accursed from Christ. St. Paul. 
3. Worthy of the curse; detestable; execrable. 
Keep from the cccureed thing. —Josh. vis 


Hence, 
4, Wicked ; malignant in the extreme. 
A€-€0'SA-BLE, a. That may be accused; chargea- 
ble with a crime; blamable; liable to censure ; 
followed by of. 
A€-€0’SANT, n. One who accuses. Hall. 
A€-€0-SA'TION, n. The act of charging with a 
crime or offense ; the act of accusing of any wrong 
or injustice. 
2. The charge of an offense or crime; or the 
declaration containing the charge. 


They set over his head his accusation. — Matt. xxvii. 


A€-€0/SA-TIVE, a. or x. 
of nouns, in grammars, on which the action of a 
verb terminates or falls ; called in English grammar 
the objective case. 

A€-C0’/SA-TIVE-LY, adv. In an accusative manner. 

2, In relation to the accusative case in grammar. 

A€-€0/SA-TO-RY, a. Accusing; containing an 
accusation ; as, an accusatory libel. 

A€-€0SE’, vt. [L. accuso,to blame, or accuse ; 
ad and causor, to blame, or accuse; causa, blame, 
suit, or process, cause ; Fr. accuser ; Sp. acusar ; Port. 
accusar; [t. accusare; Arm. accusi. The sense is, to 
attack, to drive against, to charge or to fall upon. 
Bee Cause.] 

1, To charge with, or declare to have committed a 
crime, either by plaint, or complaint, information, in- 
dictment, or impeachment ; to charge with an offense 
against the laws, judicially or by a public process ; 
as, to accuse one of a high crime or misdemeanor. 

2. To charge with a fault ; to blame. 

Their thoughts in the meanwhile accusing or elae excusing one 

another, — Bom, ii. 

It is followed by of before the subject of accusa- 
tion ; the use of for after this verb is illegitimate. 
A€-€08'ED, pp. or a. Charged with a crime, by a 
legal process ; charged with an offense ; blamed. 
A€-€0S'ER, n. One who accuses or blames; an 
officer who prefers an accusation against another 
for some offense, in the name of the government, 
before a tribunal that has cognizance of the offense. 

A€-€US/ING, ppr. or a, Charging with a crime; 
blaming. 

A€-€US'TOM, v. t. [Fr. accoutumer, from ad and 
coutume, coustume, custom. See Custom.] 

To make familiar by use; to form a habit by 
practice; to habituate or inure; as, to accustom 
one’s self to a spare diet. * 

A€-€US’/TOM, v. i. To be wont, or habituated to 

‘ doany thing. [Little used.] 


2. To cohabit. [Not used. Milton. 
A€-€US'TOM, xn, Custom. [Not used.) Milton. 
A€-€US/TOM-A-BLE, a, Of long custom ; habit- 


ual; customary. [Little wsed.] 
A€-€US’/TOM-A-BLY, adv. According to custom 
or habit. [Little used.] 

A€-€US’/TOM-ANCE, x. Custom; habitual use or 
practice. [WVot used. Boyle. 
A€-€US/TOM-A-RI-LY, adv. According to custom or 
common practice. [See Customanity.] [Little used.] 
A€-€US/TOM-A-RY, a. Usual; customary. [See 

Customary. Little us 
A€-€US'/TOM-ED, zp. 
habituated ; inured. 

2. a. Usual; often practiced ; as, in their accus- 
tomed manner. 

A€-€US’TOM-ING, ppr. 
tice; inuring. - 

ACE, n. [L. as,a unit or pound; Fr. as; It. asso; 
D. aas; G. ass; Sp. as.] 

1, A unit; a single point ona card or die; or the 
card or die so marked. - 

2. A very small quantity; a particle; an atom; 
a trifle ; as, a creditor will not abate an ace of his 
demand. 

A-CEL'DA-MA, n. [Ch. >pn, a field, and Np4, Ch. 
Syr. and Sam., blood.] 

A field said to have lain south of Jerusalem, the 
same as the potter’s field, purchased with the 
bribe which Judas took for-betraying his master, 
and therefore ealled the field of blood. It was ap- 
propriated to the interment of strangers. 

A-CEPH'A-LAN, n. )[Gr. axefados.] Terms ap- 
A-CEPH!A-LA, n. aE - plied to a class of motlus- 


ed. 
Being familiar by use ; 


Making familiar by prac- 


A term given to a case |. 


head or superior. 
A-CEPH'A-LOUS, a. [Gr. a priv. and xepadn, a 

bead 

1. Without a head, headless. In history, the 
term Acephali was given to several sects. who 
tefused to follow some noted leader, and to such 
bishops as were exempt from the jurisdiction and 
discipline of their patriarch. It was also given to 
cestain levelers who acknowledg@d no -head in the 
reign of Henry I. It was also applied to the 
Blemmyes, a pretended nation of Africa, and to 
other tribes in the Fast, whom ancient naturalists 
represented as having no head; their eyes and 
mouth being placed in other parts. Modern dis- 
coveries have dissipated these fictions. In English 
laws, men who held lands of no particular lord, 
and clergymen who were under no bishop. 

LL, Hen. I. Cowel. 

2. In botany, applied to ovaries, the style of 
which springs from their base, instead of their 
apex. Brande, 

3. [n anatomy, applied to a fetus having no head. 

A-CEPH’A-LUS, n. Anobsolete name of the tenia or 

> tape-worm, which was furmerly supposed to have 

*> no head ; an error now exploded. ‘The term is also 
used to express a verse defective in the beginning. 

ACE’-POINT, x2. The side of a card or die that has 
but one spot. 

AC’/E-RAN, n. [Gr. a priv. and xepas, horn. 

AC’/E-RA, x. pl. Terms applied to a family o 
apterous insects, without antenne ; and to a family 
of gastropod molluscous aninals, without tentacles, 

Brande, 

A-CERB’, a. [L. acerbus; G. herbe, harsh, sour, tart, 
bitter, rough, whence /Aerbst, autumn,, herbstzeit, 
harvest time ; D. herfst, harvest. See Harvest.) 

Sour, bitter, and harsh to the taste; sour, with 
astringency or roughness; a quality of unripe 
fruits. Quincy. 

A-CERB/ATE, v. t. To make sour, bitter, or harsh 
to the taste. 

A-CERB/A-TING, ppr. Making sour. 

A-CERB’I-TY, x. A sourness with bitterness and 
astringency. 

2. Harshness, bitterness, or severity ; applied to 
persons or things; as, acerbity of temper, aeerbity 
of pain. Barrow. * 

A-CER’I€, a. .[L. acer, a maple-tree.] Pertaining to 
the maple ; obtained from the maple ; as, aceric acid. 

Ure, 

A-CER'I-DES, nz. pl. [Gr. a priv. and «npos, wax.] 
Plasters made without wax. arr. 

AC’ER-OSE, ) a. [L. acerosus, chaffy, from acus, 

AC’ER-OUS, { chaff, or a point.] In botany, chaffy ; 
resembling chaff. ; : 

2. An acerous or acerose leaf is one which is 
linear and permanent, in form of a needle, as in 
pine. , Martyn. 

A-CER’RA, ». [L.] In Roman antiquity, a vessel 
in which incense was burnt; a censer. 

Adam's Ant. 

A-CERV‘AL, a. Pertainirig to a heap. 

A-CERV/ATE, v. t. To heap up. 

A-CERV’'ATE; a. In natural history, heaped, or 
growing in heaps, or in closely compacted clusters. 

A-CERV'OSE, a. Full of heaps. [ Obs.] 

A-CES'CENCE, jn. [L. acescens, turning sour,, 

A-CES’/CEN-CY,} from acesco. See <Acip.] 
turning sour by spontaneous decomposition, and 
hence a being moderately sour ; a tendency to turn 
sour, 

A-CES’CENT, a. Turning sour; readily becoming 
tart or acid by spontaneous decomposition. Hence,. 
slightly sour; but the latter sense is usually ex- 
pressed by acidulous or sub-acid. Nicholson. 

A-CES/TIS, n. [Gr.] A factitious sort of chryso- 
colla, made of Cyprian verdigris, urine, and niter. 

Cyc. 

A-CE-TAB’U-LUM, zn. [L. from acetum, ine gan 

See Acip.] Among the Romans, a vinegar cruse 

or like vessel, and a measure of about one eighth 

of a pint. 

1, In anatomy, the cavity of a bone for receiving 
the protuberant end of another bone, and therefore 
forming the articulation called enarthrosis. It is 
used especially for the cavity of the os innomina- 
tum, which receives the head of the thigh bone. 

2. A glandular substance found in the placenta 
of some animals, 

3. In botany, the trivial name of a species of 
Peziza, the cup peziza; so calJed from its resem- 
blance to a cup. 

4, It is sometimes used in the sense of cotyledon. 

5. A species of lichen. Cyc. 

6. In entomology, the socket on the trunk, in 
which the leg is inserted, . Brande. 

7. A sucker of the Sepia or cuttle-fish, and of 
other similar molluscous animals, Brande, 


cous animals, comprehending those which have no| AC-E-TA/RI-OUS, a. Used in saluds; as, acetarious 


head, as the oyster and muscle. Bell. 
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plants. Brande, 


A sect of ; AC’/E-TA-RY, zn. 


ACH 


[See Actv.] An acid pulpy sub- 
stance in certain fruits, as the pear, inclosed in a 
congeries of small calculous bodies, toward the 
hase of the fruit. : : Grew. - 
AC’E-TATE, 2. A salt formed by the union of 
acetic acid with 2ny salifiable base. 
AC’/E-TA-T'ED, c. Combined with acetic acid, 
A-CE/TIC, a. Relating to acetic acid; as, acetic 
ether. Ure. - 
A-CE/TIC AC/ID, x. An acid composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, always in the same uni- 
form and definite proportions. It exists in vinegar 
in a dilute and impure state. - 
A-CE-TI-FLEA'TION, x, The act of making ace- 
tous or sour; or the operation of making be 


, yc. 

A-CET’I-FY. v. t. To convert into acid or vinegar. 

ikin. 

A-CET’LFY, v. i. To turn acid. Encyc. Dom. Econ, 
AC-E-TIM’E-TER, n. [L. acetum, vinegar, and 

peTpov, Measure. 

An instrument for ascertaining the strength of 
vinegar. Ure. « 
AC-E-TIM E-TRY, n. The act or method of ascer- 
taining the strength of vinegar, or the proportion 

of acetic acid contained in it. Te. 
AC’E-TONE, n. A new chemical name for the 


pyro-acetic spirit. Ure, 
A-CE’TOUS, ia. 1, Sour; acid; as, acetous spirit. 
AC-E-TOSE’, Boyle, 


2. Causing acetification ; as, acetous fermentation. 
A-CE’TOUS AC’ID, xn. A term formerly applied to 
impure and dilute acetic acid, under the notion that 
it was composed of carbon and hydrogen in the 
same proportions as in acetf acid, but with less 
‘oxygen. It is now known that no such acid exists, 
so that this term is not now in use. 

A-CE'TUM, nr. [L. See Actp.] Vinegar; a sour 
liquor, obtained from vegetibles dissolved in boiling 
water, and from fermented and spirituous liquors, 
by exposing them to heat and air. This process is 
called the acid or acetous fermentation. 

A€HE, (ake,) v. i. [Sax. ace, ece; Gr. uxew, to ache or 
be in pain; ays, pain. The primary sense is, to be 
pressed. Perhaps the Oriental poy, to i, 

Ake would be a better spelling of this word. 

1. To suffer pain; to have or be in pain, or in 
continued pain ; as, the head aches, 

2. To suffer grief, or extreme grief; to be dis- 
tressed ; as, the heart aches. 

ACHE, (ake,) x Pain, or continued pain, in opposi- 
tion to sudden twinges, or spasmodic pain. It de- 
notes a more moderate degree of pain than pang, 
anguish, and torture. 

A-CHE’AN, a. Pertaining to Achaia in Greece, and 
to a celebrated league or confederacy established 
there. This state lay on the Gulf of Corinth, with- 
in Peloponnesus, - 

A-CHE'NI-UM, n. [Gr. axnv, poor.] In botany, a 
small bony fruit, consisting of a single seed, which 
neither adheres to the pericarp nor opens when ripe. 

A-CHERN/AR, x. A star of the first magnitude in the 
southern extremity of the constellation Eridanus. 

AC€H’E-RON, xn. [Gr. ayos, pain, and pyos, a river 
or stream.] A fabled river of hell or the lower re- 
gions, : Ancient Poets. 

A€H’ER-SET, n. An ancient measure of corn, sup- 
posed to be about eight bushels. Encyc. 

A-CHIEV’A-BLE, a. [See Acutzvz.] That may 
be performed. Barrow. 

A-CHIEV’/ANCE, n. Performance. Elyot 

A-CHIEVE!, vw. t [Fr. achever, to finish; Arm. 

acchui; old Fr. chever, to come to the end, from Fr, 

chef, the head or end; old Eng. cheve; Sp. and 

Port. acabar, from cabo, end, cape. See Cuter] 

1. To perform, or execute; to accomplish; to 
finish, or carry on to a final close. It is appropri- 
ately used for the effect of efforts made by thé 
hand or bodily exertion ; as, deeds achieved by valor. 

2. To gain or obtain, as the result of exertion. 


Prior. 
Performed; obtaingd; accom- 


‘ 


Show all the spoils by valiant kings achieved. 


A-CHIEV’ED, pp. 
plished. 
A-CHIEVE’/MENT, n. The performance of- an 
action, 
2. A great or heroic deed; something accom- | 
plished. by valor, or boldness, 
3. An obtaining by exertion. 
4, An escutchcon or ensigns armorial, granted 
for the performance of a great or honorable action, 
Encyc. 
A-CHIEV’ER, x. One who accomplishes a purpose, 
or obtains an object by his exertions. 
A-CHIEV'ING, ppr. Performing ; executing; gain-. 


ing. 

AE€H'ING, ppr. or a. [Sée Acuz.] Being in pain; 
suffering distress. 

ACILING, x. Pain ; continued pain or distress, 

A'CHI-OTE, nm. The anotta, a tree, and a drug 
used for.dyeing red. The bark of the tree makes 


good cordage, and the wood is used to excite fire 
Clavigero. 


by friction, [See Anorra.] 


ACI 


ACHl'I-RITE, nx.” A synonym of. Diorrase. 

Z-€HLAM-YD’E-OUS, a. {4 neg: and Gr. xAayvs, a 
eae} In botany, naked; having no ede en- 
vi 


ope. udley. 

A'EHOR, n. [Gr. aywp, sordes capitis.] 

_ 1. The scald head, a disease forming scaly erup- 
tions, supposed to be a.-critical evacuation of acri- 
monious humors ; a species of herpes. 

; : lvoper. Quincy. 

2. In mythology, the god of flies, said to have 
been worshiped by the Cyreneans, to avoid being 
vexed by those insects, CY Ce 

— a [Gr. a priv. and xpwya, 
coior. 

Destitute. of color. Achromatic telescopes are 
formed of a combination of lenses, which separate 
the variously colored rays of light to equal angles 
of divergence, at different angles of refraction of 
the mean ray. In this case, the rays being made 
to refract toward contrary parts, the whole ray is 
caused to deviate from its course, without being 
separated into colors, and the optical aberration 
arising from the vartous colors of light, is pre- 
vented. This telescope is an invention of Dollund. 

Nicholson. 

A€H-RO-MA-TIC'I-TY, n. The state of being 
achromatic. 

A€H-RO/MA-TISM, nx 
a) 

1. The destruction of the primary colors, which 
accompany the image of an object seen through a 
prism or lens. Brande. 

2. The state of being achromatic ; as, the achro- 
matism of a lens. Cyc. 

A-Ci€'U-LA, n, pl. [L. acicula.} The spines or 

rickles of some animals and plants. Cye. 

A-CI€/U-LAR, a. [L. acicula, Priscian, a.needle, 
from Gr, uxn, L. actes, a point. See Acrp.] 

In the shape of a needle; having sharp points 
like needles, Kirwan. Martyn. 

An acicular prism is when the crystals are slender 
and straight. . Phillips. 

A-CI€'U-LAR-LY, adv, In the manner of needles, 
or prickles. 

A-CI€'U-LATE, a, [L. acicula, a needle.] In the 
form of a needle. ; 

A-Ci€'U-LI-FORM, a. : Having the form of needles. 

ACID, a. [L. acidus; Sax. @ced, vinegar ; from the 
root of acies, edge; Gr. axy; W. awe,.an edge or 
point. See Epce. ee 

Sour, sharp or biting to the taste; having the 
taste of vinegar ; as, acid fruits.or liquors. 

AC’ID, n. In common language, a sour substance. 
In chemistry, a compound capable of uniting with 
salifiable bases, and thereby furming salts. An acid 
may be composed either of a simple or compound 
acidifiable base united with one or more acidifying 
principles, Those acids which -were first recog- 
nized were sour to the taste (hence the name) and 
capable of reddening blue vegetable colors. Many 
acids are now known which have neither of these 
properties. An acid is always the electro-negative 
ingredient of a salt. 


[Gr. a priv. and xpwya, 


AC-ID-1F/ER-OUS, a. [acid and L. fero.] Con- 


taining acids, or an acid. 

Acidiferous minerals are such as consist of an 
enrth combined with an acid, as carbonate of lime, 
aluminite, é&c. » Phillips. 

A-CID'I-FI-A-BLE, a. [from acidify.] 
Capable of being converted into an acid, by union 
with an acidifying principle, 
A-CID-I-FI-CA‘TION, n. The act or process of 
acidifying or changing into an acid. 
A-CID'I-FI-ED, pp. de acid ; converted into an 


acid. 

A-CID'I-FT-ER, x. A simple or compound principle, 
whose presence is necexsary for acidity. The. ele- 
mentary acidifying principles are oxygen, chlorine 
bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, selenium, an 
tellurium. _ Cyanogen aad be named as an exam- 
ple of a compound acidifying principle, and ,prob- 
ably there are one or two more. No acid is known 

. which does not contain one of these substances, 

A-CID'I-FY, v. t. [acid and L. facio.] 

To make acid ; but appropriately, to convert into 
an acid, chemically so called, by combination with 
any substance, 

A-CID4-F-ING, ppr. or a. - Making acid; convert- 
ing into an acid; ats power to change into an 
acid. Oxygen is called an acidifying principle or 
element. . ; 

AC-ID-IM'/E-TER, n. [acid and Gr. ysrpov, meas- 


ure. 
re instrument for ascertaining the pan of 
: Ore. 


acids, 
A-CID'I-TY, 2. -[Fr. acidité, from acid.} 
The quality of being sour; sourness; tartnéss ; 
sharpness to the taste. 3 ; 
AC'ID-NESS, n. The quality of being sour: acidity. 
A-CID’U-L&, n. pl. Medicinal springs impregnated 
with carbonic acid. : Parr. 
A-CID'U-LATE, v. t. [L. acidulus, slightly sour ; 
Fr. aciduler, to make slightly sour. See Acip.] 


ACM 


To tinge with an acid; to make acid in a mod- 

. erate neo Arbuthnot. 

A-CID'U-LA-TED, pp. or a, Tinged- with an acid ; 
made slightly sour. 

A-CID’U-LA-TING, Ppr. 

AC'ID-ULE n. In chemistry, a salt, in which 

A-CID/U-LUM, § the acid is in excess ; as, tartaric 
acidulum, oxalic acidulum. 

A-CID'U-LOUS, a. (L. gcidulus. See Acto. 
Slightly sour ; sub-acid ; as, acidulous sulphate. 
Alcidulous mineral<waters, are such as contain 

carbonic acid. Brande. 

AC'I-FORM, a, [L. acus, a needle, and forma, form.]} 
Shaped like a needle. 

AC-I-NA'CEOUS, a. [L.] Full of kernels. 

AC-I-NAC/I-FORM, a, ' [L. &cindces, a cimeter, Gr. 
axtvakns, and L. forma, form.) 

In botany, formed like, or resembling a cimeter. 

Martyn. 

A-CIN’I-FORM, a. [L. acinus, a grape stone, and 
Sarma, shape. . 

Having clusters like the stones of grapes; full of 
smalt kernels.. The uvea or posterior lamina of the 
iris in the eye, is called the acinifurm tunic, from its 
color resembling that of an unripe grape. Parr. 

AC'IN-OSE, ares pte 

AC'IN-OUS, i a. [From L. acinus. See AcinirorM.] 
Consisting of minute granular.concretions ; used 

in ntineralogy. Kirwan. 

AC'IN-US, . [L.] i 
1. In botany, one of the small grains which com- 

Le the fruit of the blackberry, and other similar 
plants, 

2. In anatomy, this term is applied to the ultimate 
secerning follicles of glands, or the granulatigns 
composing the stnmicture of some’ conglomerate 
glands, as the liver, 

AC-I-PEN'SER, n._ In ichthyology, a genus of fishes 
of the order Of Chondropterygii, having an obtuse 
head; the mouth under the head, retractile and 
without teeth. To this genus belung the sturgeon, 
sterlet, huso, &c. YC. 

A€-KNOWL'EDGE, (ak-nol’edge,) v. & [ad and 
knowledge. See Know.] j 

1. To own, avow, or admit to be true, by a 
declaration of assent; as, to acknowledge the being 
of a God. : 

2. To own or notice with particular regard. 

In all thy ways acknowledge God. — Prov. iif. 1s2. xxxiil. 

3. To own or confess, as implying a conscious- 
ness of guilt. 

lacknowledge my transgressions, and my sin is ever before me. 

— Ps. li. and xxxii. 

4. To own with assent ; to admit or receive with 
approbation. 

He that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also. —1 John ii. 

2 Tim, i 

5. To own with gratitude ; to own as a benefit ; 
as, to acknowledge a favor, or the receipt of a gift. 

They his gilts acknowledged not. Milton. 

6. To own or admit to belong to; as, to acknowl- 
edge a son. 

. To receive with respect. 
All that see them shall acknowledge that they are the sced which 
the Lord hath blessed. — Isa. vi. 1 Cor. xvi. 

8. To own, avow, or assent to an act ina legal 
form, to give it validity ; as, to acknowledge a deed 
bdefure competent authority. 

A€-KNOWL/‘EDG-ED, pp. or a. Owned ; confessed ; 

* noticed with regard or gratitude; received with ap- 
probation ; owned before authority. 

A€-KNOWL/EDG-ING, ppr. Owning ; confessing ; 
approving ;, grateful: but the latter sense is a Galli- 
cism, not to be used. 

A€-KNOWL/EDG-MENT, zn. The act of owning ; 
confession ; as, the acknowledginent of a fault. 

2. The owning, with approbation, or in the true 
character ; as, the acknowledgment of a God, or of a 
public minister. 

3. Concession ; admission of the truth ; as, of a 
fact, position, or principle. é 

4. 'The owning of a benefit received, accompanied 
with gratitude; and hence it combines the idea of 
an expression of thanks. Hencé, it is used also for 
something given or done in return for a favor. 

5. A declaration or avowal of one’s own act, to 
give it legal validity ; as, the acknowledgment of a 
deed before a proper officer. 

Acknowledgment-money, in some parts of England, 
is a sum arn fre tenants, on the death of their land- 
lords, as an acknowledgment of their new lords. 


’ Encyc. 
A€’'ME, (ak’my,) x. [Gr. axpun.] : 
The top or highest point; the height or crisis of 
any thing. It is used to denote the maturity or 
perfection of an animal. Among physicians, the 
crisis of a disease, or its utmost violence. Old med- 
ical writers divided the progress of a disease into 
four periods; the arche, or beginning, the anabasis, 
or increase, the acme, or utmost violence, and the 
aracme, or dectine. 
AG/MITE, n. (Gr. axpn, a point.) A mineral of the 


Tinged with an acid... 


ACO 


augite family, occurring in long, pointed c of 
a es brownish oy anda btent and pileers be 
resinous luster. 
A€’/NE, (ak’ny,) x. [Gr.] 
A small, hard pimple or tubercle on the face. 


- ney. 
A-€OLD’, adv. Cold; very cold; as, Tome ala, 
Ob. Shak. 


Ss 
awou OGY, [Gr axos and Adyos.] 
The doctrine of remedies, or the materia medica, 
A-€OL'O-THIST, 9 
A€’/0-LYTH, n, [Gr. axodovdew.] 

In the ancient church, one of the subordinate offi- 
cers, who lighted the lamps, brought forward the 
elements of the sacraments, attended the bishops, 
é&c. An officer of the like character is still em- 
ployed in the Roman Catholic church. Encyc. 

AC’/ON-ITE, x. [L. aconitum; Gr. axaverov.)} : 
The herb wolf’s-bane, or monk’s-hood, a poison- 
ous plant; and in poetry, used for poison in general. 
A-€ON'L-TIN, n. A poisonous vegetable principle or 
alkaloid, extracted.from the aconite. Brande. 
A-CON’TL-AS, n. [Gr. axovrias; axovriov, a dart, 
from axwy. 

1. A species of serpent, called dart-snake, or 
jaculum, from its manner of darting on its prey. 
This serpent is about three feet in length ; of a light 
gray color, with black spots resembling eyes; the 
belly perfectly white. It is a native of Africa and 
the Mediterranean isles ; is the swiftest of its kind, 
and coils itself upon a tree, from which it darta 
upon its prey. 

2. A comet or meteor resembling the serpent. 

A-€OP’, adv. [a and cope.] 
At the top. [Obs.] Jonson. 
A'EORN, n. [Sax. ecern, from ec or ac, oak, and 
corn, a grain. 

1, The seed or fruit of the oak; an oval nut 
which grows in a rough permanent cup. 

The Aan # settlers of — were mies to te necessity of 

on Tausc! und-puts, ani 5 
Arad cats tonne B. Trumbull 

2. In marine language, a small ornamental piece 
of wood, of a conical shape, fixed on the point of 
the spindle above the vane, on the mast head, to 
Keep the vane from being blown off. Mar. Dict. 

3. In natural history, the Lepas, a genus of shells 
of several species, found on the British coast. The 
shell is multivatvular, unequal, and fixed by a stem ; 
the valves are parallel and perpendicular, but they 
do not open, 59 that the animal performs its func- 
tions by an aperture on the top. These shells are 
always fixed to some solid body. 

A'€ORN-ED, a. Furnished or loaded with acorns; 
fed with acorns, Shak, 
A€'OR-US, 2. [L., from Gr. axopov.] 

1. Sweet.flag, or sweet rush. 

2. In natural history, blue coral, which grows in 
the form of a tree, on a rocky bottom, in some parts 
of the African seas. It is brought from the Cama- 
rones and Benin. . Encyc. 

3. In medicine, this name is sometimes given to 
the great galangal. Encye. 

A-€OS'MI-A, n. ([Gr. a priv’ and xocpoc, order, 
beauty.] Irregularity in disease, particularly in 
crises ; algo, ill health, with loss of color in the 
face. Parr. Blancard. 

A-€0O-TYL-E'DON, n. [Gr. a priv. and xurvAndwy, 
from xorvAn, a hollow. 

In botany, a plant in which the seed-lobes, or 
cotyledons, are nut present, or are indistinct. Part- 
ington. The acotyledons form a grand division of 
the vegetable kingdom, including the ferns, lichens, 
&c., and correspond to the Cryptugamia of Linneus, 

4A-€0-TYL-E'DON-OUS, a. Having either no seed- 
lobes, or such as are indistinct, like the ferns, lich. 


ens, &c. 

ACOUCH’Y, xn. [Fr.,acouchi.}) A small species of 
cavy, the olive cavy ; sometimes called the Surinam 
rabbit. 

A-COUS'TI€, a [Gr. axovorixos, from axov@, to 
hear.]. 

Pelnetie to the ears, to the sense of hearing, or 
to the doctrine of sounds. 

Acoustic duct, in anatomy, the meatus’ auditorius, 
or external passage of the ear. 

Acoustic vessels, in ancient theaters, were brazen 
tubes or vessels, shaped like a bell, used to propel 
the voice of the actors, so as to render them audi- 
ble to a great distance ; in some theaters at the dis- 
tance of 400 feet. NCYC, 

Acoustic instrument, or auricular tube; called in 
popular language an car-trumpet. Parr. 

Acoustics, of Acousmatics, was & name given to 
such of the disciples of Pythagoras as had not com- 
pleted their five years’ probation. 

A-€OUS'TIES, x. The science of sounds, teaching 
their cause, nature, and phenomena. This science 
is, by some. writers, divided into diacoustics, which 
explains the properties of sounds coming directly 
from the sonorous body to the ear; and catacoustica, 
which treats of reflected sounds. But the distinc. 
tion is considered of little real utility. 
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ACQ 


2 In medicine, this term is sometimes used for 
remedies for deafness, or imperfect hearing. 


Quincy. 
AC-QUAINT’, 0. t. 


(Old Fr. accointer, to make 
known, whence accointance, acquaintance. (Qu. 
ot 2? e 


Per. |i kunda, knowing, intelligent; Ger. 


kunde, knowledge; kund, known, public; D. kond 
or ,kunde, knowledge; Sw. kand, known; Dan. 
kiende, to know, to be acquainted with. These 
words seem to have for their primitive root the 
Goth. and Sax. kunran, to know, the root of cun- 
ning: Ger. kennen; D. kunnen, kan; Eng. can and 
ken ; which see.] 

1. To make known ; to make fully or intimately 
known ; to make familiar. 

A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. — lea. liil. 

2. To inform; to communicate notice to; as,a 
friend in the country acguaints me with his success. 
Of before the object —as to acyuaint a man of this 
design—has been used, but is obsvlete or im- 
proper. 

3. To acquaint one’s self, is to gain an intimate or 
particular knowledge of. 

Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace. —Job xxil. 


AC€-QUAINT/ANCE, nx. Familiar knowledge; a 
state of being acquainted, or of having intimate or 
more than slight or superficial knowledge; as, J 
know the man, but have no acquaintance with him. 
Sometimes it denotes a more slight knowledge. 

2. A person or persons well Known, usually per- 
sons we have been accustom:2d to see and converse 
with, but not standing on the more intimate relation 
of friendship. 

Lover and friend hast thou put far from me, and my acguaint- 

‘ ance into darknvss. — Ps. Ixx xviii. 
# My acquainiance ure estranged frum me. — Job xix.’ 

Acquaintances, in the plural, is used, as applied to 
individual persons known; but more generally, 
acquaintance is used for one or more. 

A intant, in like sense, is not used. 

A€-QUAINT’ANCE-SHIP, x. State of being ac- 

uainted. Chalmers. - 

A€-QUAINT’ED, pp. Known; familiarly known ; 
informed ; having personal knowledge. 

AG€-QUAINT'ING, ppr. Making known to; giving 
notice or information to. 

AE-QUEST’, n. [L. acqyisitus, acquiro.} 

I. Acquisition ; the thing gained. Bacon. 

2. Conquest ; a place acquired by force. Bacon, 

A€-QUI-ESCE’, (ak-que-ess’,) v. i. [L. acquiesco, of 
ad and quiesco, to be quiet; quies, rest; Fr. acqui- 
eacer. 

1. T6 fest satisfied, or apparently satisfied, or to 
rest without opposition and discontent, usually iim- 

ying previous opposition, uneasiness, or dislike, 

t ultimate compliance, or submission; as, to 
Cae ae in the dispensations of Providence. 

To assent to, upon conviction ; as, to acquiesce 
in an opinion ; that is, to rest satisfied of its cor- 
Tectness, or propriety. 

Acquiesced inj in @ passive sense complied with, 
submitted to, without opposition ; as, a measure has 
been uiesced in, 

A€-QULES’CENCE, n. A quiet assent; a silent 
subinission, or submission with apparent content ; 
distinguished from avowed consent on the one 
hand, and on the otner, froin opposition or open dis- 
content; a8, an acquiescence in the decisions of a 
court, or in the allotments of Providence. 

A€-QUI-ES/CENT, a. Resting satistied ; easy ; sub- 
eA disposed to submit. vhnson. 

A€-QUI-ES’CING, ppr. Quietly submitting , resting 


content. 
AC-QUIR-A-BIL/I-TY, n. State of being sequins, 


bis. le 
A€-QUIR’A-BLE, a. That may be acquired. 
A€-QUIRE’,o.t. [L. acquiro, ad and quero, to seek, 

that is, to fllow, to press, to urge ; acquiry signifies 

to pursue to the end or object; Fr. acquerir; Sp. 


adquirir; Ar. 1,5 kare; Hiv. “pn to seek, to 


make toward, to follow. The L.. quesivi, unless 
contracted, is probably from a different root. See 
Class Gr. and Gs.] J 

To gain, by any means, something which is ina 
degree poymanent, or which becomes vested or 
inherent in the possessor; as, to acquire a title, 
estate, learning, habits, skill, dominion, &c. Plants 
acquire a green color from the sotar rays. A mere 
temporary possession is not expressed by acquire, 
but by gain, obtain, procure; as, lo osain [not ac- 
quire) a ook on loan. 

Descent ts the title whereby a man, on the death wf his ancestor, 
acquires bis estate, by right of representation, us 1:2 heir at 
law, Buackstone, 

A€-QUIR’ED, pp. or ea. Gained, obtained, or re- 
Beivedl from art, labor, or other means, in distinc- 
Gan frum those things which are bestowed by nature, 
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Thus we say, abilities, natural and acquired. It 
implies title, or some permanence of possession. 
A€-QUIRE’MENT, 2. The act of acquiring, or that 
which is acquired; attainment. “It is used in oppo- 
sition to natural gifts; as, eloquence, and skill in 
music and painting, are acquirements; genius, the 
gift of nature. It denotes especially personal attain- 
ments, in copes to material or external things 
gained, which are more usually called acquisitions ; 
but this distinction is not-always observed, 
A€-QUIR’ER, x. A person who acquires. 
A€-QUIR/ING, x. Acquirement.  - . 
A€-QUIR’ING, ppr. Gaining, by labor or other 
means, something that has a degree of permanence 
in the possessor. 
A€-QUT'RY, n. Acquirement, ie used.) Barrow. 
A€'QUISB-ITE, a. Guined. [Not used.] Burton. 
A€-QUI-SI"'TION, x [L. acyuisitio, from acquisitus, 
acquesivi, which are given as the part. and pret. of 
acquirv; but guesivi is probably from a different 


root ; W. ceisiaw ; Eth. ANUJ crasas, chas; Ar. 
3 kassa, to seek. Class Gs.] 


1. The act of acquiring ; as, a man takes pleasure 
in the acquisition of property, as well as in the pos- 
session. 

2. The thing acquired, or gained ; as, learning is 
an acquisition. It is used for intellectual attainments, 
ds well as for external things, property or dumninion , 
and ina good sense, denoting something estimable. 

A€-QUIS'I-TIVE, a. That is acquired; acquired ; 
but arene) * Wotton. 
A€-QUIS'I-TIVE-LY, adv. Noting acquirement. 


A word is said to he used acguisitively, when it is |- 


used with to or fur following. = Lilly’s Grammar. 
A€-QUIS'I-TIVE-NESS, x. Desire of possession ; 
propensity to acquire. - 
A€-QUIST", 2. See Acquest. [Wot used.] Milton. 
A€-QUIT’, v. t. [Fr. acquitter ; W. gadu, gadaw ; L. 
cedo; Arm. kitat, or guytaat, to leave, or forsake ; Fr. 
quitter, to forsake ; Sp. quitar ; Port. quitar ; {t. guitare 
to remit, forgive, remove ; D. kwyten ; Ger. quittiren.} 
To set free; to release or discharge from an obli- 
gation, accusation, guilt, censure, suspicion, or 
whutever lies upon a person as a charge or ditty ; 
as, the jury acquitted the prisoner; we acquit a man 
of evil intentions. It is followed by of before the 
object; to acquit frem is obsolete. In a reciprocal 
sense as, the soldier acquitted himself well in battle, 
the word has a like sense, implying the discharge 
of a duty or obligation. Hence its use in.express- 
ing excellence in performance; as, the orator acquitted 
himself well, that is, in a manner that his situation, 
and public expectation, demanded. 
A€-QUIT’MENT, n. The act of acquitting, or state 
of being acquitted. South. 
This word is superseded by AcquiTTaL. 
A€-QUIT’TAL, a. A judicial setting free, or deliv-. 
erance from the charge of an offense, as by verdict 
of a jury, or sentence of a court; as, the acquittal 
of a principal operates as an acguittal of the acces- 


sonries, 
ait ee n, A discharge or release from 
a debt. 
2. The writing, which is evidence of a discharge ; 
a receipt in full, which bars a further demand. 
A€-QUIT’ TANCE, v. t. To acquit. [Obs.]’ Shak. 
A€-QUIT'TED, pp. Set free, or judicially dis- 
charged from an accusation ; released frum a debt, 
duty, obligation, charge, or suspicion of guilt. 
A€-QUIT'TING, ppr. Setting free from accusation ; 
releasing from a charge, obligation, or suspicion of 


gut, F : cs 
A-CRASE!, )v. t. To make crazy; to infatuate. 
A-€RAZE’, [See Crazy.] 
2. To impair; to destroy. [Mot in use. } 
A€’/RA-SY, n. (Gr. axpacca, from u priv. and xpacis, 
constitution or temperament. ] 

1, In medical authors, an excess or predominancy 
of one quality above another, in mixture, or in the 
human constitution, Bailey. 

2. Excess; irregularity. 

4'CRE, (a'ker,) 2. [Sax. acer, acera, or @cer; Ger. 
acker ; D. akker ; Sw. acker; Dan. ager; W. eg; Ir. 
acra; Ice. akr; Pers. akkar; Gr. aypus Lat. ager. 
In these languages, the word retains its primitive 
sense, an open, plowed, or sowed field. In English, 
it retained its original signification, that of any open. 
field, until it was limited to a definite quantity by 
statutes 31 Ed. I[f. 5 Ed. 1. 24 H. VILL. Cowel. 
A preferable spelling of this word would be aker.] 

1. A quantity of land, Seniaining: 160 square rods 
or perches, or 4840 square yards. This is the Eng- 
Jish statute acre. The acre of Scotland contains 
6159 2-5 square yards, The French arpent differs 
not greatly from the English standard acre. The 
Roman jugerum was 3200 square yards. 

2. In the Mogul’s dominions, acre is the same as 
lac, or 100,000 rupees, equal to £12,500 sterling, or 
55,590 dollars. 

Acre-fight ;a sort of duel in the open ficld, formerly }, 


-A€’RO-SPTR-ED,, a: 


ACR 


fought by English and Scoich combatants on their 
frontiers. 
Acre-tax; atax on land in England, at a cortain 
sum, for each acre, called also acre-shot. 
A’€RED, a. Possessing acres or landed property. 
Pope. 


A€’/RID, a. [Fr. acre; L. acer. ; 

Sharp ; pungent; bitter; sharp or biting to the 
-taste ; acrimonious; as, acrid salts. 

A@'RID-NESS, n A sharp, bitter, pungent quality. 
A€-RI-MO‘NI-OUS, a. Sharp; bitter; carrosive ; 
abounding with acrimony. 

2. Figuratively, severe ; sarcastic ; ‘applied to lan- 
guage or temper. 

A€-RI-MO’/NI-OUS-LY, adv. With sharpness or 
bitterness. 

A€-RI-MO'NI-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality 
of being acrimonious, ; 

A€’RI-MO-NY, n. [L. acrimonia, from acer, sharp. 
The latter ‘part of the word seems to dcaote like- 
ness, state, condition, like head, hood, in knight- 
hvod; in which case it may be from the‘same root 
a8 manev, Gr. pivw.]-. 

1. Sharpness; a quality of bodies, which cor- 
rodes, dissulves, or destroys others ; as, the acrimony 
of the humors. ; Bacon. 

-2. Fizuratively, sharpness or severity of temper; 
bitterness of expression proteeding from anger, ill- 
nature, or petulance. uth. 

A€’RI-SY,n. [Gr. « priv. and «prors, judgment. ] 

A state or conuition of which ho night judgment 
can be formed , that of which no choice is made; 
matter in dispute ; injudiciousness. _ [Little uxed.] 

Bailey. 

2. In medicine, defect of crisis, or of a eopureded 

and exwulsion of morbific mutter in the human 


body. 
A-E€RI'TAN, 2. ([Gr. axpiros, indiscernible] 
A-€RI'TA, nx. pl. Terms applied to that divis- 
ion of radiate animals iu which there is no. distinct 
discernible nervous system, and no separate alimen: 
tary canal, as the sponges, polypes, é&c. Brande. 
A€/RI-TUDE, n. [See Acaip.] L 
‘ An acrid quality ; bitterness tot taste; biting 
eat. 
A€’RI-TY, 1. Sharpness; eagerness, { Obsolete.] 
A-€RO-A-MAT'IE€, a, (Gr. uxpvapati«as, from 
A-€RO-A-MAT'I€-AL, §  - uxpourpat, to hear, 
Abstruse ; pertaining to deep learning; an epithet 
applied tu the secret doctrines of Aristotle. Enfield. 
A-CRO-ATIE, a. [Gre axpourines.] 
Abstruse ; pertaining to deep learning; and op- 
sed to exoteric. Aristotle’s lecturés were of two 
inds, acrvatic, acroamatic, or esoteric, which were 
delivered to a class of select disciples, who had been 
previously instructed in the elements of learning; 
and ezoteric, which were delivered in public. The 
former respected being, God, and nature ; the prin- 
. cipal subjects of the latter were logic, rhetoric, and 
policy. The abstruse lectures were called acroatics. 


“5 nf 
A-€RO-CE-RAU'NI-AN, a. [Gr. axpa, a summit, 
and xepuvvos, thunder. 

An epithet applied to certain mountains, between 
Epirus and Illyricum, in the 41st degree of latitude, 
They project into. the Adriatic, and are so termed 
from being often struck with lightning. .  Encyc. 

A€/RO-CHORD, xn. [L. acruckordus, from Gr. 
axovxopdwv, a wart.}) The name of a genus of 
serpents, found in Java, covered entirely with small 
scales, which resemble granulated warts when the 
body is inflated. : P. Cye. 

A€'RO-GEN, 2. [Gr.-axpos and yetvoput.] A cryp- 
togamic or acotyledonous plant, so called from in- 
creasing, in growth, chiefly at its extremuty. Brande, 

A€’/RO-LITH, x [Gre uxpos and Arbus.) In archix~ 
tecture and sculpture, a statue whose extremities 
were of stone, 6 

A-CROL'ITH-AN, a. Pertaining to an acrolith; 
formed like an acrolith ; as, an acrolithan statue. 

Brande, 

A-€RO'MI-ON, 2. [Gr. axpos, highest,. and wyus, 
shoulder.] 

In anatomy, that part of the spine of the scapula 
which receives the extreme part of the clavicle, 


S Quincy. 
A-CRON'TE, a. (Gr. axpys, extreme, and vuf, 
A-CRON'IE-AL, night.) 

In astronumy, a term applied to the rising of a 
star at sunset, or its setting at sunrise. This 
rising or setting is called acronical. The word is 
opposed to cosmical, Bailey. Encyc. Johison. , 

A-€RON'IE-AL-LY, adv. In an acronical manner; 
at the rising or setting of the sun. 

A-€ROP/O-LIS, #% [Gr. axpos and roNs.] A cita- 
del; the citadel in Athens., 

A€’/RO-SPIRE, x. [Gr. axpos, highest, and omeipa, 
8 spire, or spiral line.} 

@ sprout at the ends of seeds when they begin 
to germinate; the plume, or plumule, so called from 
its spiral form aie ‘ aera A 

a, .Haying, a sprout, or having. 
a or pte oll Mortimer. . 


sprouted at | en 


ACcT 


This, and the preceding word, are especially used 
by the English malsters. 

ACROSS’, (a-kraus!,) prep. (a and cross. See Cross.] 

1. From side to side, opposed to along, which is 
in the direction of the length ; athwart; quite over ; 
as, a bridge is laid across a river. 

2. Intersecting ; passing over at any angle; as, a 
line passing across. another. : 

A-CROS'TIE, n. [Gr. axpa, extremity or beginning, 
and orcyos, order or verse. 

A chmposition in verse, in which the first letters 
of the lines, tdken in order, form the name of a per- 
son, kingdom, city, &c., which is the subject of the 
compositiun, or some title or motto. 

A-CROS'TIC, a That relates to, or contains an 


acrustic. 

A-CROS'TIE-AL-LY, acy. In the manner of an 
acrostic. 

A-CRO-TE-LEO'TI€, n. [Gr. axpos, extreme, and 


TEALUTN, ee. 

Among iastical writers, an appellation given 
to any thing added to the erd of 4 psalm or hymn; 
CRO'TER 

oS, RIA, pier: } [Gr. axpornp, a summit.] 

In erchitecture, a term applied to small pedestals, 
usually without a bage, anciently placed at the two 
extremes, or in the iniddie of pediments or frontis- 
pieces, serving to support the statues, &c. It also 
signifies the figures placed as ornaments on the tops 
of churches, and the sharp pinnacles that stand in 
ranges about flat buildings with rails and balusters. 
Anciently the word signified the extremities of the 
body, as the head, hands, and feet. - Encyc. 

A-CRO-TE'RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the acroter , as, 
acroterial ornaments, P. Cye. 
A-CRO-THYM’I-ON, x. [Gr. axpos, extreme, and 

Svpus, thyme.] : 

Among physicians, a species of wart, with a nar- 
fow basis and broad top, having the color of thyine. 
It is called Thymus. Celsus. 

A-CROT’O-MOUS, a. [Gr. axpoy, top, and reuvw, to 
cut.] In mineralogy, having a cleavage paralle] with 
the tops Dana. 

ACT, v. t (Gr. ayw, L. ago, to urge, drive, lead, 
bring, do, perform ; or in general, to move, to exert 
force ; Cantabrian, eg, force; W. egni; Ir. eigean, 
force ; Ir. aige, to act or carry on ; eachdam, to do or 
act; actaim, to ordain; eacht, acht, deed, act, condi- 
tion ; Fr. agir ; It. agire, to do or act.] 

«. To exert power; as, the stomach acts upon 
‘food ; the will acts upon the body in producing 
motion. 

2. To be in action or motion ; to move. 

He hangs between, in «loubt to act or rest. Pope. 


3. To behave, demean, or conduct, as in morals, 
Private duties, or public offices ; as, we know not 
why a minister has acted in this manner. But in 
this sense, it is most frequent in popular language ; 

how the man acts or has acted. 

"0 act up tu, is to equal in action ; to fulfill, or per- 
form a correspondent action ; as, he has acted up to 
his engagement or his advantages, 

ACT, v. t. To perform; to represent a character on 
the stage. 

Act well your part; there all the honor lies, Pope. 

2. To feign or counterfeit. [Obs. or improper.] 

With acted tear the villain thus pursued. Dryden, 

3. To put in motion; to actuate; to regulate 
movements. 

Most people in the worle ure acted by levity. South. Locke. 

{Ja this latter sense obsolete, and superseded by 
Actuate, which see. } 

A€T, x. The exertion of power; the effect, of which ! 
power exerted is the cause ; as, the act of giving or 
receiving 

in this sense, it denotes an operation of the mind. 
Thus, to discern is an act of the understanding ; to 
judge is an act of the will. 4 

2. That which is done ; a deed, exploit, or achieve- 
ment, whether good or ill. 

And his miracles and his @cte which he did in the midst of 

Egypt. — Deut. xi. ‘ 

3. Action ;~performance ; production of effects ; 
as, an act of charity. But this sense is closely allied 
to the foregoing. ‘ { 

4. A state of reality or .real existence, as opposed 
to a possibility. , { 

The seeds of plants are not at first in act, but in possibility, what 

they afterward grow to be. : Hooker. 

5. In general, act denotes action completed; but 
preceded by in, it denotes incomplete action. 

She was taken in the very act. — John viii. 


In act is used also to signify incipient action, or 
4 state of preparation to exert power; as, “In act 
to strike,” a poetical use. 

6. A part or division of a play to be performed 
without interruption ; after which the action is sus- 
pended to give respite to the performers. Acts are 
divided into smaller portions, called scenes. 


ACT 


7. The result of public deliberation, or the decti- 
ion of a prince, legislative bedy, council, court of 
justice, or magistrate; a decree, edict, law, judg- 
ment, resolve, awqrd, determination ; as, an act of 
parliament, or of congress, The term is also trans- 
ferred tothe book, record, or writing, containing 
the laws and determinations, Also, any instru- 
ment in writing to verify facts. 

In the sense of agency, or power to produce effects, 
as in the passage cited by Juhuson from Shakspeare, 
the use is improper. 

To try the vigor of them, and appl. 
aVajnicata i their act, : we 

Act, in English universities, is a thesis maintained 
in public, by a candidate for a degree, cr to show the 
proficiency of a student. At Oxford, the ti1..e when 
masters and doctors complete their degrees is also 
called the act, which is he!d with great solemnity. 
At Cambridge, as in the United States, it is called 
commencement. Encyc. 

Act of faith, (auto da fé,) in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, is a solemn day held by the Inquisition for the 
punishment of heretics, and the absolution of ac- 
cused persons found innocent ; or it is the sentence 
of the Inquisitien. 

Acts of tle Apostles; the title ‘of a book in the New 
Testament, containing a history of the transactions 
of the apostles. 

Acts of Sederunt: in Scots law, statutes made by the 
lords of session, sitting in judgment, by virtue of a 
Scottish act of parliament, (1540,) empowering them 
to make such -constitutions or regulations as they 
may think expedient for ordering the procedure 
and forms of administering justice. Brande. 

Acta Diurna ; among the Romans, a sort of gazette, 
containing an authorized account of transactions in 
Rome, nearly similar to our newspapers. 

Acta Populi, or Acta Publica ; the Roman registers 
of assemblies, trials, executions, buildings, births, 
marriages, and deaths of illustrious persons, é&c. 

Acta Sanctorum ; the lives and reputed miracles of 
Romish saints. 

Acta Senatus ; minutes of what passed in the R». } 
man senate, called also Commentarii, commentaries, 

ACT’ED, pp. Done; performed; represented on the 
stage. 

Ae’TLAN, a. Relating to Actium, a town and prom- 
ontory of Epirus; as, 4ctian games, which were 
instituted by Augustus, to celebrate his naval victory 

*over Anthony, near that town, Sept. 2, B. C. 31. 
They were celebrated every five years. Hence, 
Actian years, reckoned. from that era. Encyc. 

A€T'ING, ppr. or a. Doing ; performing; behaving; 
representing the character of another. 

A€T'ING, x. Action; act of performing a part of a 
play. Shak, Churchill. 
A€-TIN’I-A, n. [L. from Gr. axriv,a ray.] A genus 
of Acalepha, having a circle of tentacles or rays 
around the mouth ; including the animal flowers or 

sea-aneiones. Cyc. 

A€-TIN'I-FORM, a. [Gr. axriv, a ray, and Lat. 
forma, form. | Having a radiated form. 

A€-TIN’O-LITE, n. [Gr. axriv, a ray, and \:Oug, a 
stone.] The bright green variety of hurnblende, 
occurring usually in glassy prismatic crystals, and 
also fibrous. 5 Dana. | 

A€-TIN-O-LIT‘I€, a, Like or pertaining to actino- 


lite. 
A€-TIN-OM’E-TER, x. [Gr. axriv, a ray, and 
BETpPov, Measure. ] 

An instrument for measuring the intensity of solar 

radiation. Daubeny, 
A€'TION, n. [L. actio. See Act. 

1. Literally, a driving ; hence, the state of acting 
or moving ; exertion of power or force, as when one 
body acts on another ; or action is the effect of power 
exerted on one body by another ;, motion produced. 
Hence, action is opposed to rest. Action, when 
produced by one body on another, is mechanical ; 
when produced by the will of a living being, spon- 
taneous or voluntary. [See Def. 3.] 

2. An act or thing done; a deed. 

The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him are actions 

weighed. —1 Sam. ii, 

3. In mechanics, agency ; operation ; driving im- 
pulse ; effort of one body upon another; as, the 
action of wind upon a ship’s sails ; also, the effect 
of such action. 

4. In ethics, the external signs or expression of the 
sentiments of a moral agent; conduct; behavior ; 
demeanor ; that is, motion or movement, with respect 
to a rule or propriety. 

5. In poetry, a series of events, called also the 
subject or fable: this is of two kinds; the principal 
action, which is more strictly the fable, and the in- 
cidental action or episode. Encye. 

6. In oratory, gesture or gesticulation; the ex- 
ternal deportment of the speaker, or the accoinmo- 
dation of his attitude, voice, gestures, and counte- 
nance, to the subject, or to the thoughts and feelings 
of the mind, Enc 


ACT 


body, vital, animal, and uajural , etal and involun- 
tary, as the actiun of the heart and lungs , animat, 
as muscular, and all voluntary motions, natural, 
as manducation, deglutition, and digestion. Encyc. 

8. In law, literally, an urging tor right ; a suit or 
process, by which a demaid 1s made of a right; a 
claiin made before a tribunal. Actions are real, 
personal, or mized ; real, or feudal, when the demand- 
ant claims a title to real estate ; persexal, when a 
man demands a debt, personal duty, or damages in 
lieu of it, or satisfaction, fur an injury to person or 
Property ; and yaized, when real estate is demanded, 
with damages for a wrong sustained. Actions are 
also civil or penal; coil, when instituted solely in 
behalf of private persons, to recover debts or dam- 
ages ; penal, when instituted to recover a penalty, 
iinposed by way of punishment. The word is also 
used fora right of action; as, the law gives an action 
for every claim. Blackstone. 

_ 1 chose in action, is a right to a thing, :1 upposi- 
tion to the possession. A bond or note is*a chose m 
action, (Fr. chose,a thing,] and gives the owner a 
right to prosecute his claim to the money, as he has 
an absolute property in a right, as wellas in a thing, 
in possession. 

9. In some countries of Europe, especially France, 
action is a share in the capital stock of a joint-stock 
company, or in the public funds, equivalent to our 
term share; and consequently, in a more general 
sense, in the plural, to stocks. The word is also 
used for movable effects, 

10. In painting and sculpture, the attitude or posi- 
tion of the several parts of the body, by which they 
seem to be actuated by passions ; as, the arm ex- 
tended, to represent the act of giving or receiving. 

11. Battle; fight; engagement between troops in 
war, whether on Jand or water, or by a greater or 
smaller number of combatants. This and the 8th 
definition exhibit the literal meaning of action, viz. 
a driving or urging. 

Quantity of action; in physics, the product of the 
mass of a body by the space it runs through and its 
velocity. Encye. 

In many cases actionand act are synonymous ; but 
some distinction between them is observuble. ction 
seems to have more relation to the power that acts, 
and its operation and process of acting; and act, 
more relation to the effect or operation complete. 
Action is also more generally. used for ordinary trans- 
actions ; and act, for such as are remarkable, or dig- 
nified; as, all our actions should be regulated by 
prudence ; a prince is distinguished by acts of hero- 
ism or humanity. Encye. 

Action-taking, in Shakspeare, is used for litigious, 


| A€/TION-A-BLE, a. That will bear a suit, or for 


which an acticn at law may be sustained; as, to 
call aman a thief is actionuble. 

A€’/TION-A-BLY, adv. In a manner that subjects to 
legal process. 

A€/TION-A-RY, or A€/TION-IST, n. In Europe, a 
proprietor of stock in a joint-stock company ; one 
who owns actions or shares of stock. 

A€T’IV-ATE, v. t. To make active. 

A€T'IVE, a. (L. activus; Fr. actif.) 

1, That has the power. or quality of acting; that 
contains the principle of action, independent of any 
visible external furce ; as, attraction is an active 
power; or it may be defined, that communicates 
action or motion, opposed to passive, that receives 
action ; as, the active powers of the mind, 

2. Having the power of quick motion, or the 
disposition to move with speed; nimble; lively ; 
brisk ; agile; as, an active animal. Hence, 

3. Busy ; constantly engaged in action ; pursuing 
business with vigor and assiduity ; opposed to dull, 
slow, or indolent; as, an active officer. It is also op- 
posed to sedentary ; a3, an active life. 

4, Requiring action or exertion; practical ; opera- 
tive ; producing real effects ; opposed to speculative g 
as, the active duties of life. 

5. In grammar, active: verbs are those which not 
only signify action, but have a noun or name fol- 
lowing them, denoting the object of the action or 
impression ; called also transitive, as they imply the 
passing of the action expressed by the verb to the 
object; as, a professor instructs his pupils. 

6. Active capital, or wealth, is money, or property 
that may readily be converted into money, and 
used in commerce or other employment for profit. 

Hamilton. 

7. Active commerce ; the commerce in which a na- 
tion carries its own productions and foreign com- 
modities in its own ships, or which is prosecuted by 
its own citizens ; as contradistinguished froin pas- 
sive commerce, in which the productions of one 
country are transported by the people of another 
country. 

The commerce of Great Britain and of the United 
States is active; that of China is passive, 

It may be the iaterest of foreign nations to deprive us, as far ap 


possible, of an active commerce in our own bottorns. 
Federalist, Hamilton. 


Bacon. 


UC. 
7. In physiology, the motions or functions of the | ACT’IVE-LY, adv. In an active manner; by action, 
a 
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ACU 


nimbly ; briskly. Lr ; 
cation ; as, a word is used actively. [ 4 
ACT'IVE-NESS, 2 The quality of being active ; 


the faculty of acting ; nimbleness; quickness of mo- 


tion. Less used than Activity. 

A€T-IV'I-TY, n. The quality of being active ; the 
active faculty ; nimbleness ; agility ; also, the habit 
of diligent and vigorous pursuit of business ; as, a 
man of activity. It is applied to persons or things, 

Sphere of activity, is the whole space in which the 
virtue, power, or influence of any object, is exerted. 

To put in activity; a French phrase, for putting in 
action or employment. 

A€T’LESS, a. Without action or spirit. ‘ 

AC€T’OR, x He that acts or performs; an active 
agent. 

“9, He that represents a character, or acts a part in 
a play ; a stage player. 

3. Among civilians, an advocate or proctor in 
civil courts or causes. 

A€T’RESS, 2, A female who acts or performs, and 
especially on the stage, or in a play. 

ACT'U-AL, a [Fr. actuel. See Act.] 


1. Réal or effectual, or that exists truly and abso-. 


lutely ; as, actual heat, opposed to that which is 
virtual or potential ; actual cautery, or the burning by 


a@ red-hot iron, opposed to potential cautery, or a 


caustic, application, that: may produce the same 
effect Upon the body by a different process. 


2, Existing in act; real; in opposition to specula- 


tive, or existing in theory only; as, an actual crime, 
3. Existing at the-present time ; as, the actual sit- 
uation of the country... Burke. 


4. In theology, actual sin is that which is commit> 
ted by a person himself, opposed to original sin, or 


the corruption of nature supposed to be communi- 
cated from Adam. : 
5. That includes‘action. 


Besides her watking arid other actuat’ performances. 
legilimate.}- 
A€T-1J-AL'I-TY, 2. Reality. s Haweis. 
A€T’U-AL-LY, adv, In fact; really; in truth. 
A€T'U-AL-IZE, v. t To make actual. 
ACT’U-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making actual. Coleridge. 
A€T’U-AL-NESS, z. The quality of being actual. 
A€T’U-A-RY, n. [L. actuarius.} b 
A registrar or clerk ; a term of the civil Jaw,.and 
used originally in courts of civil law jurisdiction ; but 
in Europe used for a clerk or registrar generally. 
In England, this term is now used for’ the man- 
ager of a joint-stock company, particularly. of an 
insurance company. Cyc. 


In America, ‘it is. chiefly applied to the manager 


of a life insurance company. 


In grammar, in an active signifi- 


iia 


ADA 


acuo, acus, or frum the Oriental 1m had or chad, 
sharp, Heb, Ch. Ar.} 

1. Sharp at the end; ending in a sharp point ; 
opposed to blunt or obtuse. An acute angle, in geom- 
etry, is one which is less than a right angle, or 
which subtends less than ninety degrees. An 
acute-angled triangle, is one whose three angles are 
all acute, or less than ninety degrees each. An 
acute-angled cone, is one, the angle at the vertex of 
which is acute. e 

2, Figuratively, applied to mental powers ; pene- 
trating; having nice discernment; perceiving or 
using minute distinctions; opposed to dull or stupia ; 
as, an acute reasoner. : 

3. Applied to the senses; having nice or quick sen- 
sibility ; susceptible of slight impressions; having 
power to feel or perceive small objects; as, a man 
of acute eyesight, hearing, or feeling. : 

4. An acute disease, is one which is attended with 
symptoms of some degree of severity, and comes 


speedily to a crisis, as a pleurisy ; opposed to| 


chronic, : 

5. An acute accent, is that which elevates or 
sharpens the voice. , 

6. In music, acute is applied to a tone which is 
sharp, or high; opposed to grave. 

7. In betany,ending in an acute angle, as a leaf 
or perianth. Martyn. 


A-CUTE'LY, adv. Sharply; keenly; with nice dis- 


A-CUTE/NESS, 7. 


) 


A-€U-TIA'TOR, n. 


‘crimination. 
Sharpness; but seldom tsed 
jn this literal sense, as applied to material things. 

2. Figuratively, the faculty of nice discernment or 
perception; applied to the senses, or the under- 
standing.. By an acuteness of feeling, we perceive 
small objects or slight impressivns ; by an acutcness 
of intellect, we discern nice distinctions. 

3. Sharpness, of elevation of sound, in rhetoric 
or music. Boyle. 

4. Violence of a disease, which brings it speedily 

to a crisis. 
In the middle ages, a person 
whose office was to sharpen instruments. Before 
the invention of fire-arms, such officers attended 
armies to sharpen their instruments. Encyc. 


AD; a Latin preposition, signifying to. It is probably 


s 


er 
from Heb. Ch, Syr. Sam. Eth. nnx, Ar. 4f to 
come near, to approach ; from which root we may 
also deduce at ‘In composition, thé last letter is 
usually changed into the first letter of the word to 
which it is prefixed. Thus for adclamo, the Romans 
wrote acclamo; for adgredior, aggredior; for ad- 


AD-AM'IE, a. 


ADD 
roots, the Indians made a kind of bread, [See 


Yucca. 


AD‘'A-MANT,n. [Gr. adayas; L. adamas; a wort 


of Celtic origin ; W. ehedvaen, a lodestone, from 
ehed, to fly or move, and. vaen, or maen, a stone, 
Chaucer uses adamant for the lodestone. Romaunt 
of the Rose, lin. 1182. Ger. diamant is adamant and 
diamond ; Sp. diamante; Sw. damant; Fr. aimant, 
lodestone. See Diamonp.] 

A stone imagined by some to be of impenetra- 
ble hardness; a name given to the diamond and 
other substances of extreme hardness. The name 
has often been given to the lodestone ; as, you draw 
me, you hard-hearted adamant. Shak. Butin mods 
ern mineralogy it has no technical signification. 


AD-A-MANT-§&/AN, a. Hard as adamant. Wilton. 
AD-A-MANT’INE, a. Made of adamant; having 


the qualities of adamant, that can not be broken, 

dissolved, or penetrated ;.as, adamantine bonds, ‘op 

chains. 

Adamantine spar; a variety of corundum, with 
gray, brown, or greenish shades, ‘This stone is 
very hard, and of difficult fusion. Dana, 
Pertaining to Adam. Adamic earth 

is the term given to common red clay, so called b' 

means of a mistaken opinion, that Adam meang 

red earth. 

AD/AM-ITES, n. pl. In church history, a sect of 
visionaries, who pretended to establish a state of 
innocence, and, like Adam, went naked. They 
abhorred marriage, holding it to be the effect of sin, 
Severa] attempts have been made to revive thig 
sect; one as late as the 15th century. Encyc. 

AD-AM-IT'I€, a. Like the Adamites. - Taylor. 

AD-AN-SO’'NI-A, n. Ethiopian sour gourd, monkey’ 
bread, or African calabash-tree. It is a genus a! 
‘one species, called buvbab, a native of Africa, and 
one of the largest of the vegetable kingdom. The 
stem rises not above twelve or fifteen feet, but ig 
from sixty-five to seventy-eight feet in circum, 
ference. The branches shoot horizontally to the 
length of sixty feet, the ends bending to the ground. 
The fruit is oblong, pointed at both ends, ten 
inches in length, and covered with a greenish 
down, under which is a hard, ligneous rind. © It 
Jhangs to the tree by a pedicle two feet long, and 
contains a white, spongy stibstance. ,The leaves 
and bark, dried and powdered, are used by the 
negroes as pepper on their fuod, to promote perspi- 
ration. The tree is named from M. Adanson, whd 
has given a description of it. Encyc. 

AD/A-PIS, nm An animal of the pachydermatous 
order of mammals, somewhat resembling a hedge» 
hog; now extinct, Buckland, 

A-DAPT’, v. t. [Sp. adaptar ; It, adattare; L. ad and 


ACT’U-ATE; a, Putin action. [Little used.] 

ACT’U-ATE, v. t. [from act.] : 

To put into action; to move or incite to action; 
as,;men are actuated by motives, or passions, . It, 
scems to have been used formerly in the sense of 
fnvigorate, noting increase of action ; but the use is 
not legitimate. 

A€T!U-A-TED, pp. Put in action; incited to action. 

A€T’U-A4-TING, ppr. Putting in action; inciting. to 
action. 

A€T-U-A'TION, n. The state of being put in ac- 
tion ; effectual operation. Glanville. 
ACT’US, nm. Among the Romans, a measure in 
building equal to 120 Roman feet, In ancient agri- 

culture, the length of one furrow. : 

AC’U-ATE, v.t. [L. acuo, to sharpen. See Acrp. 

To sharpen ; to make pungent, or corrosive. [Lit- 
tle used. Harvey. 

A€-U-I TION, 2. em L. acuo, to sharpen.] ‘T'hé 
sharpening of medicines.to increase their effect. 

A-€O'LE-ATE, a. [L. aculeus, from acvs, Gr. axn, a 
point, and the diminutive ul. See Acip.] 

In botany, having prickles, or sharp points ; point- 
ed; used chiefly to dencte prickles fixed in the 
bark, in distinction from thorns, which grow from 
‘the wood. ; ; Milne. 

. 2 In zoology, having a sting, or prickles. 
A-€0'LE-I, x. pl. {tJ {n botany and zoology, prickles. 
Al’U-LON, or A€/U-LOS, n. [Gr. axvdAos, probas 

bly from ac, an oak.] 

The fruit or acorn of the ilex, or scarlet oak. 

ACo'MEN, 2. [L, acumen, from acus or acuo.] 

“. A sharp point; and jiguratively, quickness of 
ferception, penetration of mind, the faculty of nice 
disctimination. i 

&-€0'MIN-ATE, @ [L. acuminatus, from acumen.) . 

Having a long projecting and highly tapering 
point. De Candolle, 

A-€0’MIN-A-TED, a. Sharpened to a point. 

&-€U-MIN-A'TION, n. A sharpening; termination 
in a sharp point. 

A€-U-PUN€-TUR-A/TION, n. See Acupuncture. 

A€-U-PUNE/TURE, n. [L. acus, needle, and punc- 
tura, or punctus, 2 pricking.] ~ 

A surgical operation, performed by pricking thé 

art affzcted' with a needle, as in headaches and 
ethargies, -, Encye. 

A-CUTE’, a [L. acutus, sharp-pointed; Qu. from 


—_ 


firmo, afirmo; for adlego, allego; for adpono, ap- 
pono; for adripio, arripio; for adscribo, ascribo ; for 
adtineo, attinco. The reason of this change is found 
in the ease of pronunciation, and agreeableness of 
the sounds, ; 

+ Ad hominem; to the man; in logic, an argument 
adapted to touch the prejudices of the person ad- 
dressed. 

Ad inquirendum ; in law, a judicial writ command- 
ing inquiry to be made. - 

Ad libitum; at pleasure; in music, applied to a 
part or accompaniment which may be performed or 
not, without interfering with the composition. 

Ad valorem ; according to the value ; in commerce 
and finance, terms used to denote duties or charges 
laid upon goods, at a certain rate per cent. upon 
their value, as stated in their invoices ; in opposition 
to a specific sum upon a given quantity or nuniber. 

A-DAG'TYL, x. [Gr. a priv. and duxrnA rs, a digit.] 

In zoology, a locomotive extremity without digits 

: Brande. 

AD'AGE, n. [L. adagium, or adagio ; It. adagio.} 

A proverb; an old saying, which has obtained 
credit by long use ; a wise observation handed duwn 
from antiquity, 

AD-A‘GI-O, n. [It. adagio, a compound of ad and 
agio, leisure ; Sp, and Port.‘ ocio; L. otium; Fr. 
aise; Eng. ease.) ; 

In music, a slow movement. A piece of music, 
to be performed in adagio ; as, an adagio of Haydn. 
As an adverb, slowly, leisurely, and with grace. 
When repeated, adavzio, adagio, it directs the move- 
ment to be very slow. 

_AD‘AM, n. In Heb. Ch. Syr. Eth. Ar. Man; prima- 

rily, the name of the human species, mankind ; 

appropriately, the first Man, the progenitor of the 
human race.- The word signifies form, shape, or 
suitable form ; hence, species. As a verb, the word 
signifies, in Ethiopic, to please or be agreeable; in 

Arabic, to join, unite, or be accordant, to agree. It 

is evidently connected with 10% damah, Heb. Ch. 

Syr., to be like or equal, to form an image, to assim- 

ilate; whence the sense of likeness, image, forin, 

shape; Gr. devas, a body, like. [See Max.) 
Adam’s apple ;.a species of citron, [see Citron] 

also, the prominent part of the throat. 
Aidam’s'necdle; the popular name of the yucca, & 

plant of four species, cultivated in gardens. Of the 


apto, to fit; Gr. . rrw.} 

To make suitable ; to fit, or Suit ; as, to adapt an 
instrument to its, uses ; we have provision adapted 
to our wants, It. is applied to things material oF 
immaterial. A i 

A-DAPT-A-BIL'I-TY, Jn. The quality of being 
A-DAPT'A-BLE-NESS, § capable of adaptation. 
A-DAPT‘A-BLE, a. That may be adapted. 
AD-APT-A‘TION, n. The act of making suitable, gp 
the state of being suitable, or fit; fitness. ? 
A-DAPT’ED, pp. Suited ; made suitable ; fitted, 
A-DAPT’ED-NESS, n; State of being adapted ; suits 
ableness, 
A-DAPT’ER, 2. One who adapts, 

2. In chemistry. See Avoprer. 

A-DAPT’ING, ppr. Suiting; making fit, 
A-DAP’TION,_ xn. Adaptation; the act of fitting, 
Little used, and hardly deguiinar t 

A-DAPT'NESS, x. A state. of being fitted, [vee 

used, | Newton, 
A'DAR,’ ». A Hebrew month, answering to the 

latter part of February and the beginning of March, 

the 12th of the sacred and €th of the civil year; so 

named from 73N, to become glorious, from the ex 

uberance of vegetation, in that month, in Egypt 

and: Palestine. _. Parkhurst, 
AD AR-BIT'RI-UM, ee At will or pleasure, 
A-DAR/CE, n. [Gr. udapxns.) 

A saltish concretion on reeds and grass in marshy 
grounds in Galatia. It is lax and porous, like base 
tard sponge, ‘and used to clear the skin in leprosy, 
tetters, &c, Quincy. Plot, 

A-DAUNT’, v t To subdue. [Not used. Sed 
Daunt.J Skelton, 
AD-AW’, v. t. To daunt; to subject, Ue used. } 


: penser. 
A-DAYS/, adv. On or in days; a$ in the phrase now 


a-days. 
AD CAP-TAN'DUM, (L.] To captivate; ad caps 

tandum vuleus, to please and attract the populace. * 
AD CONE Aa es vt To unite one body with 

another. ‘ | 
ADD, v. t. [L. addo, from ad and do, to give.] . 
* |. To set or put together, join, or unite ; as, one 

thing or sum to another, in an aggregate; as, add 

three to four, the sum is seven. < 

%. To unite in idea or consideration ; to subjoin; ag 
to what has been alleged, let this argument be addeds 
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3. To increase number. 

Thou shalt add three cities more of refuge. — Deut. xix. 

4. To augment. 

Rehoboam said, 1 will add to your yoke. — 1 Kings xii. 

Ye shall not add to the word which J command you, — Deut. iv. 

As here used, the verb is intransitive, but there 
bee be an ellipsis. 

‘0 add to, is used in Scripture, as equivalent to 

e, or bestow upon. Gen. xxx. Matt. vi. In Gal. 
fr the word is understood to signify instruction ; 
“In conference they added nothing to me.” In 
narration, hé or they added, is elliptical ; he added 
words, or what follows, or he continued his dis- 
course. 

In general, when used of things, add implies a 
principal thing, to which a smaller is to be an- 
nexed, as a part of the whole sum, mass, or number. 

AD-DEC'I-MATE, v. t. [L. ad and decimus, tenth.] 

To take, or to ascertain tithes, Diet. 

ADD’ED, pp. Joined in place, in sum, in mass or 
aggregate, in number, in idea, or consideration ; 
united ; put together. 

AD-DEEM’,>v.t. [See Drem.] To award; to sen- 
tence. [Little used.] 

4D-DEN' DUM, n. ; pl. AD-DEN'DA. [L.] A thing 
or things to be added ; an appendix. 

AD’DER, nv. [Sax. etter or ettor, a serpent and 
poison ; D. adder, Qu. Sax. nedre, a serpent; Goth. 
nadr; G. natter; W. neider; Corn. naddyr; Ir. 
vathair ; L. natriz, a serpent.) 

A venomous.serpent of several species, belonging 
to the viper family. 

AD/DER-FLY, n. A name of the dragon-fly or 
Libeliula; sometimes called adder-bolt. 

AD’DER’S-GRASS, n. A plant about which ser- 

ents Jurk. 

AD’DER’S-TONGUE, n. A genus of ferns, Ophio- 
glossum, whose seeds are produced on a spike re- 
sembl ing a serpent’s tongue. 

AD’/DER’S-WORT, 7. Snakeweed, so named from 
its supposed virtue in curing the bite of serpents. 
AD-DE-BIL'I-TY, x. The possibility of being added. 

Locke. 

AD/DI-BLF a: [See App.] That may be added. 

Locke. 


AD/DICE, ... [Obs.] See Apz. 
AD-DI€T’, a. Addicted. [Not much-used.] 
AD-DI€T’, v. t. [L. addico, to devote, from ad and 
dico, to dedicate. . 
To apply one’s,self habitually ; to devote time 
and attention by customary or constant practice. 
(Sometimes in a@ good sense.) 


They have addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints. 


—1 Cor, xv. 


More usually, in a bad sense, to follow customa- 
rily, or devote, by habitually practicing that which 
is ill ; as, a man is addicted to intemperance. 

To addict one’s self to a person—a sense borrowed 
from the Romans, who used the word for assigning 
debtors in service to their creditors —is found in 
Ben Jonson, but is not legitimate in English. 

AD-DI€T’ED, pp. Devoted by customary practice. 
AD-DI€T’ ED:NESS, n. The quality or. state of 
being addicted. 
AD-DIET’ING, ppr. Devoting time and_ attention ; 
acticing customarily. : 
AD-Die/TION, n. The act of devoting or giving up 
in practice ; the state of being devoted. 
His addiction was to courses vain, Shak. 


2. Among the Romans, a making over 'goods to 
another by sale or legal sentence ; also, an assign- 
ment of debtors in service to their creditors. 

neyc. 
ADD/ING, ppr. Joining ; putting together ; increasing. 
AD-DIT’A-MENT, n. [L. additamentum, from ad- 
ditus and ment, See Avp.] 

An addition, or rather the thing added, as furni- 
ture in a house; any material mixed with the 
principal ingredients in a compound. ° Ancient 
vnatomists gave the name to an epiphysis, or junc- 
ion of bones without articulation, [Little used in 
either sense. : 

AD-DI'TION, xn. [L. additio, trom addo.) 

1. The act of adding, opposed to subtraction, or 
diminution ; as, a sum is increased by addition. 

2. Any thing added, whether material or im- 
snaterial. ' 

3. In arithmetic, the uniting of two'or more num- 
bers in one sum ; also the rule or branch of arith- 
metic which treats of adding numbers. Simple ad- 
dition is the joining of sums of the same denom- 
ination, as pounds to pounds, dollars to dollars. 
Compound addition is the joining of sums of dif- 
ferent denominations, as dollars and cents. 

4. In law, a title annexed to a man’s name, to 
show his rank, occupation, or place of residence ; 
as, John Doe, Esq.; Richard Roe, Gent. ; Robert 
Dale, Mason; Thomas Way, of Vew York. 

5. In music, a dot at the right side of a note, to 
lengthen its sound one half. 


ADD 


as a mark of honor, opposed to abatements; as, 
bordure, quarter, canton, gyron, pile, &c. Encyc. 
7. In distilling, any thing added to the wash o! 
liquor in a state of fetmentation. 4 
8. In popular language, an advantage, ornament, 
improvement; that is, an addition by way of 
eminence. 
AD-DI’TION-AL, a, That is added. 
Bacon for addition ; but improperly. 
AD-DI'/TION-AL-LY, adv. By way of addition. 
ADD’/LTIVE, @ That may be added, or that is to 
be added. 
ADD'I-TO-RY, a. That adds, or may aad. 
AD/DLE, a. [W. hadyl, corrupt; hadlu, to decay, to 


It 1s used by 


putrify ; Heb. Sn, to fail, Ar. JX> hadala, to 


decline, and Sas chadala, to frustrate, to fail, to 


cease ; Sax, aidlian, to be empty, or vain.] 

Unimpregnated ; not fecundated; also, having 
lost the power of development; in a morbid state ; 
putrid ; applied to eggs. Hence, barren, producing 
nothing. : 

His brains grow addle. Dryden, 
AD’DLE, »v. t To make addle; to make corrupt or 
morbid. Scott, 
AD/DLED, pp. or a. Morbid, corrupt, putrid, or 


barren. Brown. 
AD’/DLE-HEAD’ED, a, Having empty brains. 
AD/DLE-PA-TED, Dryden. 


AD-DOOM/, v. t. [See Doom.] To adjudge, Spenser. 

eg meageee (ad-dorst’,) a. [L..ad and dorsum, the 

ack. 

In heraldry, having the backs turned to each 
other, as beasts. 

AD-DRESS’, v. t«. [Fr. adresser; Sp. enderezar ; It. 
dirizzare, to direct, to make straight. This is sup- 
posed to be from L. dirizo. See Dress.) 3 

1. To prepare; to make suitable dispositions for ; 
to enter upon; as, he now addressed himself’ to the 
business. 

Turnus addressed his men to single fight. Dryde: 

The archangel and the evil spint eriaressing, Sieacherter 

the combat. Adzison. 

ae sense is, I believe, obsolete or little used. } 

To direct words or discourse; to apply to by 
words , as, to address a discourse to an assembly ; 
to address the judges. 

3. To direct in writing, as a letter; or to direct 
and transmit; as, he addressed.a letter to the 
Speaker. Sometimes it is used with the reciprocal 
pronoun; as, he addressed himself to the Speaker, 
instead of, he addressed his discourse. The phrase 
is faulty, but less so than the following: To such 
I would address with this most affectionate petition. 


Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addressed. Dryden. 


The latter is admissible in poetry, as an eliiptical 
phrase. 

4. To present an‘address, as a letter of thanks or 
congratulation, a petition, or a testimony of respect ; 
as, the legislature addressed the President. 

5. 'To court or make suit as a lover. 

6. In commerce, to consign or intrust to the care 
of another, as agent or factor; as, the ship was ad- 
dressed to a merchant in Baltimore. 

AD-DRESS’, x. A speaking to; verbal application ; 
a formal manner of speech ; as, when introduced, 
the President made a short address. 

2. A written or formal application ; a message of 
respect, congratulation, thanks, petition, &c.; as, 
an address of thanks ; an officer is removable upon 
the address of both houses of assembly. 

3. Manner of speaking to another; as, a man of 
pleasing address. 

4. Courtship; more generally in the prural, ad- 
dresses ; a3, he makes or pays his addresses to a lady. 

5. Skill; dexterity ; skillful management; as, the 
envoy conducted the negotiation with address. 

6. Direction of a letter, &c., including the name, 
title, and place of residence of the person for whom 
it is intended. Hence, these particulars are denom- 
inated a man’s address. 

AD-DRESS/ED, (ad-drest’,) pp. Spoken or applied 
to; directed ; courted; consigned. 

AD-DRESS’ER, n. One who addresses or petitions. 

AD-DRESS'ING, ppr. Speaking or applying to; 
directing ; courting ; consigning. 

AD-DUOCE’, v. t. [L. adduco, to lead or bring w; ad 
and duco, tolead. See Duxx.] 

1. To bring forward, present, or offer; as, a wit- 
ness was adduced to prove the fact. 

2. To cite, name, or introduce ; as, to adduce an 
authority or an argument, 

AD-DUC’ED, (ad-diste’,) pp. 
cited ; alleged in argument, 

AD-DO'CENT, a. Bringing forward, or together; a 
word applied to those muscles of the body which 

ABD one part toward another. [See Appucror.] 

DO/CER. One that adduces. 


Brought forward ; 


Ny 
6 In heraldry, something added to a coat of arms, | AD-D 'CI-BLE, a, That may be adduced. 
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AD-DUC'ING, ppr. Biinging forward; citing tw 
argument. 

AD-DU€’TION, xn. The act of bringing forward. 

AD-DU€’TIVE, a. That brings forward. 

AD-DU€'TOR, x [L. 

A muscle which draws one part of the Koay 
toward another ; as the adductor oculi, which turns 
the eye toward the nose ; the adductor pollicis manus, 
which draws the thumb toward the fingers. 

AD-DULCE!, (ad-duls’,) v. ¢. 
sweet.] To sweeten. 
AD’EB, x. An Egyptian weight of 210 ckes, each of 
three rotolos, which last is a weight of about two 
drams less than the English pound, But at Rosetta 
the adeb is only 150 okes. Excye. 
AD-E-LAN-TA'DO, nr. [Spanish.] 
A governor of a province; a lieutenant-governoe 
Robertson, 
AD/EL-ING, n. A title of honor, given by our Saxon 
ancestors to the children of princes, and to young 
nobles. It ts composed of adel, or cather @lhel, the 
Teutonic term for noble, Wlustrious, and hag, yuune, 
Posterity. Spelman. Sw adehg, UV. edet; Gee «deb 
and adelig, noble, Sp. Aidalgo. We observe the 
term in many Saxon names of princes ; aa, Eviel-toulf, 
noble wolf, or noble help Athel-bald, aoblo vol 


ont 
Ethel-bert, noble brightness. Ar ) athala, vo de 


well rooted, to be of noble stoce or birth. Class Dh 
AD/E-LITE, rn. Adelites or Almvuganens, its Spw, 
were conjurers, who predicted the fortunes of indé 
viduals by the flight and siuging of birds, and other 
accidental circumstances. Ed, Encyc. 
A-DEL'O-POD, n. [Gr. a privative, dyAcs, apparent, 
and rovs, foot.} 
An animal whose feet are not apparent. Jwortn, 
AD-EMP/TION, rn. [L. adtmo, to take away, of af 
and emo, to take.) 
In the civil law, the revocation of a grant, dons 
tion, or the like. 
AD-EN-OG/RA-PHY, 2. 
ypadw, to tescribe. 
That part of anatomy which treats of the glande 
AD/EN-OID, a. (Se adnr, a gland, and ecdug; for} 
In the form of a gland ; glandiform. 
AD-EN-O-LOG’I€-AL. a. Pertaining to the doctrine 
of the glands. Dncyt. 
AD-EN-OL’0-GY, 2. (Gr. adnv, a gland, and Auyog, 
discourse. ] iS 
In anatomy, the doctrine of the glands, their na- 
ture, and their uses. 
AD/E-NOS, n. A species of cotton, from Aleppo 
called also marine cotton. 
AD-EN-OT’O-MY, zx. [Gr. adnv, a gland, and rium 
a cutting.] 
In anatomy and surgery, a cutting or incision of 


(Gr. adqv, & giana, and 


gland. Mort 
AD-EPT!, n. [L. adeptus, obtained, from adipiscor. 
One fully skilled or well versed in any art. C) 


term is borrowed from the alchemists, who applied 

it to one who pretended to have found the philosd 
her’s stone, or the panacea. ' Encyc. 

AD-EPT’, a. Well skilled ; completely vee OF BG 


quainted with. ‘oylen 
AD-EP’TION, 2. [L, adeptio.] 
An obtaining; “acquirement. [Obs.] . Bacon. 


AD-EPT’IST, x. An adept. 
AD/E-QUACY, n. [L. adequatus, of ad and equatus, 
made equal.] 

The state or quality of being equal to, proportion. 
ate, or sufficient ; a sufficiency for a particular pure 
pose. ; 

The adequacy of supply to the a inna 5 eae 

AD/E-QUATE, a. Equal; proportionate ; corre. 
spondént to; fully sufficient; as, means adequate 
to the object ; we have no adequate ideas of infinite 

wer. 
 papjuttie ideas, are such as exactly represent thelz 


object. 

AD'E-QUATE, v. = To resemble exacuy.  [JVot 
used. : Shelford. 
AD QUATELLY, adv. {nan adequate manner; in 
exact proportion ; with just correspondence, repre- 
sentation, or proportion ; in a degree equal to the 


object. 2 

AD/E-QUATE-NESS, 2. The state of being ada 
quate; justness of proportion or representation 5 
sufficiency. 

AD-E-QUA'TION, » Aaequateness. [Wot used.} 

Bp. Barlow. 

AD-ES-SE-NA/RLANS, n. pi. [L. adesse, to be pres- 
ent. 

a church hi. , a sect who hold the real pres- 
ence of Christ’s body in the eucharist, but not by 
transubstantiation. They differ, however, as to 
this presence ; some holding the body of Christ to 
be in the bread ; others, about the bread.  Encyc. 

AD-FE€T’ED, a. In algekra, compounded ; consist 
ing of different powers of the unknown rin pA 

ey. 
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AD-FIL'I-A-TED, @. Adopted as ason. [See Ar-[ A-DIEO!, (a-du’.) [Fr. ¢ Dieu, to God ; a compound 


FILIATE.} 
AW)-FIL-f-A'TION, 2. [L. ad and filius, a son.]} 

A Gothic custom, by which the children of a for- 
mer marriage are put upon the same footing with 
those of a succeeding one; still retained in some 
parts of Germany. 

AD FINEM, (Le) To the end. 
AD-HERE’, v. i. [L. adhereo, ad and hereo, to stick ; 
tr. adharadh.] 

1. To stick to, as glutinous substances, or by nat- 
ural growth; as, the lungs sometimes adhere to the 
pleura. 

2. 'To be joined, or held in contact ; to cleave to. 

3. Figuratively, to hold to, be attached, or remain 
fixed, either by personal union or conformity of faith, 
ale or opinion; as, men adhere toa party,a 
leader, a church, or creed. 

4. To be consistent ; to hold together as the parts 
of a system. 


Every thing adheres together. Shak. 


AD-HER/ENCE, n. The quality or state of sticking 
or adhering. 

2, Figuratively,a being fixed in attachment ; fidel- 
ity; steady attachment; as, an adherence toa party 
or opinions. 

AD-HER/EN-CY, 2. The same as ApHErence. In 
the sense cf that which adheres, not legitimate. 

Decay of Piety. 

AD-HER/ENT, a. Sticking, uniting, as glue or wax; 
united with, as, “‘an adherent mode,” in Locke, 
that is, a mode accidentally joined with an object, 
as wetness in a cloth. 

AD-HER/ENT, n. The person who adheres; one 
who follows a leader, party, or profession ; a fol- 
lower, or partisan; a believer in a particular faith 
Yor church. 

In the sense of an appendage, obsolete. } 
AD-HER/ENT-LY, adv. In an adherent manner. 
AD-HER/ER, 7. One that adheres ; an adherent. 
AD-HE’SION, (ad-he/zhun,) nr. [L. adhesio.] 

1. The act or state of sticking, or being united 
and attached to; as, the edhesion of glue, or of parts 
united by growth, cement, and the like. Adhesion 
is generally used in a literal, adherence ina meta- 
phorical sense. 

2. Sometimes, figuratively, adherence, union, or 
Steady attachment; firmness in opinion; as, an ad- 
hesion to vice; but in this sense nearly obsolete. 
The union of bodies by attraction is usually de- 
nominated cohesion. x 

The term adhesion, in physics, has been applied to 
the force by which bodies of different kinds adhere 
when united ; cohesion, to the force that unites the 
particles of homogeneous bodies. Brande, 

In medicine, the union, by disease, of contiguous 
parts, naturally separate; as, the adhesion of the 
lungs to the pleura ; or the union of the separated 
parts of a wound, in the process of healing. 

AD-HE’SIVE, a. Sticky; tenacious, as glutinous 
substances ; apt or tending to adhere. Thus gums 
are adhesive. 

Adhesive plaster; in medicine, sticking plaster ; 
used especially for uniting the lips of wounds. 

dhesive inflammation; in medicine, that kind of 
inflammation which causes adhesion, 

Adhesive slate; a variety of slaty clay, adhering 
strongly to the tongue, and rapidly absorbing water. 

Ure. 
AD-HE&/SIVE-LY, adv. Yn an adhesive manner. 
AD-HE’SIVE-NESS, x. The quality of sticking or 
adhering; stickiness; tenacity. 
AD-HIB'IT, v. ¢& [1 adkibeo, ad and habeo, to have.] 
To use, or apply. [Rarely used.] 
AD-HI-BI/TION, n. Application; use. Whitaker. 
AD’HIL, z. A star of the sixth magnitude, upon the 
garment of Andromeda, under the last star in her 
foot. Encye. 

4D HOM'INEM, [L.] To the man; to the interests 
or passions of the man. 

sn gp pail ggadl doh te m. [Ls adhortatio.} 

Advice. used. } 

AD-HOR'TA-TO-RY, a. [L. adhortor, to advise, ad 
and hortor.} 

- Advisory ; containing counsel or warning, 

Potter’s Antiq. 

A-DI-APH'OR-ISTS, 2. [Gr. adtagopos, indifferent. } 

Moderate Lutherans; a name given, in the six- 

teenth century, to certain men that followed Me- 
lancthon, who was more pacific than Luther. 


The Adiaphorists held some opinions and ceremo- 
nies to be indifferent, which Luther condemned as 
sinful or heretical. 

A-DI-APH/OR-ITES. See Aptapwonrists. 

&-DI-APH’O-ROUS, a. Indifferent; neutral. A 
Mame given by Boyle toa spirit distilled from tar- 
tar, and some other vegetable substances, neither 
acid nor alkaline, or not possessing the distinct 
character of any chemical body ; 

In medicine, denoting a medicine which will do 
“peither harm nor good, Dunglison. 


word, and an elliptical form of speech, tur J com- 
mend you to God. It is culled an adverb, but it has 
none of the properties of a modifying word.] 

Farewell; an expression of kind wishes at the 
parting of friends. 

A-DIEUD’, n. A farewell, or commendation to the 
care of God ; as, an everlasting adieu. _ 

AD IN-DEF-I NI'TUM, [L.] To any indefinite 
extent, 

AD IN-FI-NVTUM, oe To endless extent. 

AD IN-QUI-REN' DUM, [L.] For inquiry, a writ. 

AD IN'TER-IM, [L.] In the mean time ; for. the 
present. 

AD'IN-OLE, n. See Perrostrex. 

AD-I-POC/ER-ATE, v. t. To convert into adipocere. 

AD-I-POC-ER-A'TION, n.- The act or process of 
being changed into adipocere. 

AD'I-PO-CERE’, n. [L. adeps, fat, and cera, Fr. cire, 
wax. 

A doe, unctuous, or waxy substance, of a light- 
brown color, into which the muscular fibres of dead 
animal bodies are converted, by long immersion in 
water or spirit, or by burial in moist places under 
peculiar circumstances. This substance was first 
discovered by Fourcroy, in the burying-ground of 
the Church des Innocens, when it was removed in 
1787. Lunier. Med. Repos. Ed. Encyc. 

AD/I-POSE, a. [L. adiposus, from adeps, fat. Qu. 
Ch. w5v, to grow fat ; Heb. and Ch., fat, gross, stu- 
Sue 
pid; Ar. ; saab, tafashun, fat, bulky.J 

Fat. In anatomy, the adipose membrane is the cel- 
lular membrane, containing the fat in its cells. The 
adipose arteries and veins are spread on the coat and 
fat that cover the kidneys. — The adipose sacs and 
ducts are the bags and ducts which contain the fat. 
Quincy. Coze.— Adipose tissue; am assemblage of 
minute, round vesicles, containing the fat; closely 
agglomerated, and imbedded in the interstices of 
the common cellular tissue. Geddings.— Adipose 
substance; animal fat. 

ADIT, n. [L. aditus, from adeo, aditum, to approach, 
ad and eo, to go.] 3 = 

An entrance or passage; a term in mining, used 
to denote the opening by which a mine is entered, 
or by which water and ores are carried away ; called 
also the drift, It is usually made in the side of a 
hill. The word is sometimes used for air-shaft, but 
not with strict propriety. Encyc. 

AD-JA'CEN-CY, n. [L. adjaceo, to lie contiguous, 
from ad and jaceo, to lie.] 

The state of lying close or contiguous; a border- 
ing upon or lying next to; as, the adjacency of lands 
or buildings. In the sense of that which is adjacent, 
as used by Brown, it is not legitimate. 

AD-JA/CENT, «a. Lying near, close, or contiguous ; 
bordering upon; as, a field adjacent to the highway. 

AD-JA'CENT, n. That which is next to or contigu- 
ous. [Little used.] Locke. 

AD-JA/CENT-LY, adv. So as to be adjacent. 

AD-JE€T’, vu. t [L. adjicio, of ad and jacie, to 
throw. ; 

To add or put, a3 one thing to another. 

Macknight. 
AD-JE€’TION, n. ~ The act of adding, or thing add- 
ed. [Little used. Brown, 
AD-JE€-TI''TIOUS, a. Added. Parkhurst, Gram. 
AD/JE€-TIVE, xz. In grammar, a word used with a 
noun, to express a quality of the thing named, or 
something attributed to it, or to limit or define it, or 
to specify or describe a thing, as distinct from some- 
thing else. [t is called also an attributive or attri- 
bute. Thus, in the phrase, a wise ruler, wise is the 
adjective or attribute, expressing a particular prop- 
erty of ruler. F 
Adjective color; a color which requires to be fixed 
by some mordant or base to give it permencns 
re. 
AD/JE€-TIVE-LY, adv. In the manner of an adjec- 
tive ; as, a word is used adjectively. 
AD-JOIN’, v. & [Fr. adjoindre; L. adjungo, ad and 
jungo. See Jorn.) F 
‘O join or unite to; to put to, by placing in con- 


tact; to unite, by fastening, together with a joint, | 


mortise, or knot. But in these transitive senses, it 
is saely used. (ee Jorn.) 

AD-JOIN’, v.i To lie or be next to, or in contact ; 
to be contiguous; as, a farm adjoining to the high- 
way. This is the common use of the word, and to 
is often omitted ; as, adjoining the highway. 

AD-JOIN/ANT, a. Contiguous to. [Vot ane 

arew. 

AD-JOIN’ED, (ad-joind’,) pp. Joined to; united, 

AD-JOLN/ING, ppr. Joining to, adjacent ; contigu- 


ous, 

AD-JOURN’, ea at v.t (Fr. ajowrner, from jour- 

née, a day, or day’s work, or journey; It. giorno. 
See Journat, Journry,] : 

i ly, to put off, or defer to another day ; but 

now used to denote a formal intermission of busi- 

hess, a putting off to any future meeting of the 
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same body, and appropriately used of public bodies 
or private commissioners, intrusted with business ; 
as, the court adjcurned the consideration of the ques- 
tion. 

AD-JOURN’, v.% Tosuspend business fora time; 
as from one day to another, or for a longer period, 
usually public business, as of legislatures and courts, 
for repose or refreshment; as, Congress adjourned 
at four o’clock, It is also used for the act of closing 
the session of a public body; as, the court adj 
without day. 

It wap moved that parliament should adjourn for six weeks. 

Select Speeches; vol. ¥. 403. 

AD-JOURN’ED, (ad-jurnd’,) pp. Put off, delayed, or 
deferred for a limited time. 

As an adjective, existing or held by adjourn- 
Ment; as, an adjourned session of a court, opposed 
to stated or regular. 

AD-JOURN'ING, ppr. Deferring; suspending for a 
time ; closing a session. 

AD-JOURN'MENT, 2. The act of adjourning; as, 
in legislatures, te adjournment of one house is not 

an i ater of the other. 

2. The putting off till another day or time speci- 
fied, or without day; that is, the closing of a session 
of a public or official body. \ 

3. The time or interval during which a publie 
body defers business; as, during an adjournment. 
But a suspension of business for refreshment, be- 
tween the forming of a house and an adjournment, is 
called a recess. In Great Britain, the close of a ses- 
sion of parliament. is called a prorogation; as the 
close of a parliament is a dissolution. But in Great 
Britain, as well as in the United States, adjournment 
is now used for an intermission of business for any 
indefinite time; as, an adjournment of parliament 
for six weeks. Select Speeches, vol. v. 404. 

AD-JUDGE’, v. & ([Fr. adjuger, from juge, judge. 
See Jupcr.] * « 

To decide, or determine, in the case of a contro- 
verted «qestion ; as, the prize was adjudged to the 
victor; to decree by a judicial opinion; used ap- 
propriately of -courts of law and equity ; as, the 
case was adjudged in Hilary term; a criminal was 
adjudged to suffer death. : 

It has been used in the sense of to judge; as, he 
adjudged him unworthy of his friendship. But this 
sense is unusual. 

AD-JUDG’ED, (ad-judjd’,) pp. Determined by judi- 
cial opinion ; decreed ; sentenced. 

AD-JUDG'ING, ppr. Deterinining by judicial opin- 
ion ; epee 2 . 

AD-JUDG'MENT, x. The act of judging; sentence. 

Temple. 


_AD-JO/DL€ATE, v.t. [L. adjudico, to give sentence. 


See Juper.] 
To adjudge ; to try and determine, as a court. It 
has the sense of adjudge. 
AD-JU'DL-CATE, v.i. To try and determine upon 
judicially ; as the court adjudicated upon the case. 
AD-JU'DI-€4-TED, pp. Adjudged ; tried and de- 


cided. 

AD-J0'DI-€4A-TING, pyr. Adjudging; trying and 
determining. 

AD-JU-DI-C€aA'TION, nz. The act of adjudging; the 
act or process of trying and determining judicially ; 
as, a ship was taken and sent into port for adjudica- 
tion. 

2. A judicial sentence ; judgment or decision of a 
court, 

Whose families were parties fo come of the former adjudica- 

tions, Blackstone, 

3. In Scots law, an actiom by which a creditor at- 
taches the heritable estate of his debtor, or his debt- 
or’s heir, in payment or security of ‘his debt ; or an 
action by which the holder of a _ heritable right, la- 
boring under a defect in point of form, may supply 
that defect. 

AD'JU-MENT, n. [L. adjumentum.) 


Help; support. [Wot used.] 
aoe es nm [L. adjunctus, joined, from adjungo. 
e Jorn. 


1. Something added to another, but not essential- 
ly a part of it; as, water absorbed by a cloth er 
sponge is its adjunct. Also, a person joined to an- 
other. 

2. In metaphysics, 2 quality of the body or the 
mind, whether natural or acquired ; as color, in the 
body ; thinking, in the mind. 

3. In grammar, words added to illustrate or am- 
plify the force of other words ; as, the History of 
the American Revolution, The words in Italics are 

e adjuncts of History. 

n music, the word is employed to denominate 
the relation between the. principal thode and the 
modes of its two fifths. _ a Pes 

The adjunct deities, among the were in- 
ferior deities, which were added as assistants te the 
principal gods; as Bellona to Mars ; to. Vulcan, the 
Cabiri ; to the Good Genius, the Lares; to the Evil, 
the Lemures. Encyc, 

In the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, the ad: 


FATE. FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BOQK.— 
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juncts were a class of members attached to the pur- 

suit of particular sciences. They were twelve in 
nuinber, created in 1716. Encyc. 

Adjunct has been used for a colleague, but rarely. 

Wotton. 

AD/JUNET, a. Added to or united with; as, an ad- 

junct professor. ’ 
UNE€/TION, n. The act of joining; the thing 


joined. 
aba UN€T'IVE, a. Joining; having the quality of 
oming. - 
AD-JUNCT'IVE, n. That which is joined. 
AD-JUN€T'IVE-LY, adv. In an adjunctive man- 


ner. 
AD-JUNET’LY, adv. In connection with; conse- 


quently. | 
AD-JU-RA'TION, n. The act of adjuring ; a solemn 
charging on oath, or under the penalty of a curse. 

2. ‘The form of oath. Addison. 

AD-JORE’, v. t [L. adjuro, to swear solemnly, or 
compel one to swear ;.from ad and juro, to swear. ] 

1. Tocharge, bind, or command on oath, or under 

the penalty of a curse. 

Joshua adjured them at that time, saying, Cursed be the man 
betore the Jord, that riseth up and buildeth this city of 
Jericho. — Josh. vi. 

2, To charge earnestly and solemnly, on pain of 

God’s wrath. 

1 anjure thee by the living God, — Matt, xxvi. Acts xix. 

3. To.conjure ; to charge, urge, or summon with 

solemnity. ° : 

The magistrates adjured by all the bonds of civil ae 

dilton. 


Ye sacred altars, be all of you adjurrd, . Dryden. 
The commissioners adjured them not to let pass sv favorable 
an opportunity of securing their libertles } 
Marshall's Life of Washington, 
AD-SOR’ED, pp. Charged on oath, or with a denun- 
_ ciation of God’s wrath ; solemnly urged. 
aoe? nm One that adjures ; one that exacts 
an cath. 
AD-JUR/ING, ppr. Charging on oath, or on the pen- 
alty of a curse; beseeching with solemnity. 
UST’,%. t ([Sp. ajustar; Port. id.; It. aggius- 
tare; Fr. ajuster, to fit or frame ; of L. ad, and jus- 
~ tus, just, exact. See Jusr.] 

I. To make exact ; to fit ; to make correspondent, 
or conformable ; as, to adjust a garment to the body, 
an event to the prediction, or things to a standard. 

Swift. Locke. .Addison. 

2. To put in order; to regulate or reduce to sys- 
tem ; as, to adjust a scheme; to adjust affairs. 

3. To make accurate ; to settle or bring to a satis- 
factory state, so that parties are agreed in the re- 
sult ; as, to. adjust accounts ; the differences are ad- 


ted. 
ADJUST/A-BLE, a, That may or can be adjusted. 
AD-JUST’ED, pp. Made exact or conformable ; re- 
duced to a right form or standard ; settled. 
AD-JUST’ER, x. A person who adjusts ; that which 
regulates, 
AD-JUST'ING, ppr. Reducing to due form ; fitting; 
* making exact or correspondent; settling. 
AD-JUSTIMENT, n. The act of adjusting; regula- 
tion ; a reducing to just form or order; a making fit 
or conformable ; settlement. Watts. Woodward. 
AD/JU-TAGE, or AJ'U-TAGE, n. A tube fitted to 
the mouth of a vessel, through which water is played 


in a fountain. : Encyc. 
AD/JU-TAN-CY, x. [See Ansutant.] The office 
of an adjutant ; skillful arrangement. Burke. 


AD/JU-TANT, 7x. [L. adjutons, aiding; from adjuto, 
to assist, of ad and juvo, jutum, to help.] _ 

In military affairs, an officer whose business is to 
assist the superior officers by receiving and commu- 
nicuting orders. He places guards, receives and 
distributes ammunition, assigns places of rendez- 
vous, &c. . 

Adjutant-general, in an army, is the’chief adjutant, 

Adjutants-reneral, among the Jesuits, were a select 
number of fathers, who resided with the general of 
the order, each of whom had a province or country 
assigned to his care. Their business was to cor- 
respond with that province, by their delegates, em- 
issaries or visitors, and give information of occur- 
rences to the father-general, Encyc. 

The adjutant is a very large species of crane, 
called also the gigantic crane, a native of India; one 
of the most voracious and carnivorous birds known. 


P. Cyc 
AD-JOTE’,v.t, Tohelp. [Not weeds] 7 
AD-JO/TOR,n. Ahelper. [Little used ; its compound 
Coapsvurtor is in common use. ] 
ADJO'T: n. A female assistant. 
AD-JO'V. , a Helping; assisting. Howell. 


AD-JO'VANT, n. An assistant. In medicine, a sub- 
stance added to a prescription, to aid the operation 
of the principal ingredient or basis. Cyc. Med. 

AD-LE-GA'TION, x, [I. ad and legatio, an embassy, 

lego, to send. ey} 
In the public law 
claimed by the states, of joining their own minis- 
ters with those of the emperor, in public treaties 


of the German empire, a right, 
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and negotiations, relating to the common interest 
of the empire. Encyc. 
AD LIB'I-TUM, [L.] At pleasure; without restric- 
AD-LO-€0/TION, x See Atrocution. [tion. 
AD-MEAS’URE, (ad-mezhrur,) v. t. [ad and meas- 
ure. See Measure. 

L To measure or ascertain dimensions, size, or 
Capacity ; used for measure. 

_2. To apportion ; to assign to each claimant his 
right ; as, to admeasure dower or common of pasture. 
Blackstone. ‘ 

AD-MEAS'UR-ED, pp. Measured ; apportioned. 
AD-MEAS/URE-MENT, n, The measuring of di- 
mensions by a rule, as of « ship, cask, and the like, 

2. The measure of a thing, or dimensions ascer- 
tained. 2e ; 

In these uses thé word is equivalent to meagure- 
ment, mensuration, and measure. 

3. The adjustment of proportion, or ascertain- 
ment of shares, as of dower or pasture held in com- 
mon. This is done by writ of admeasurement, di- 
rected to the sheriff. Blackstone, 

AD-MEAS’/UR-ER, 2. One that admeasures. 
AD-MEAS'UR-ING, ppr.. Measuring ; apportioning. 
AD-MEN-SU-RA’TION is equivalent to ApMEasung- 
MENT, but not much used. [See Mensugation,] 
AD-MIN'L€LE,n [L. adminiculum.] 

Help; support. [Vot used.] 
AD-MIN-I€/U-LAR, a, Supplying help; helpful. 
AD-MIN'IS-TER, v. t [L.° administro,.of ad and 

ministro, to serve or manage. See MinisteER.] 

1. To act as ministeror chief agent, in managing 
public affairs, under laws or a constitution of gov- 
ernment, as a king, president, or other supreme 
officer.’ It is used also of absolute monarchs, who 
Tule not in subordination ; but is more strictly appli- 
cable to limited monarchs and other supreme exec- 
utive officers, and to governors, viceroys, judges, 
and the like, who are under the authority of laws, 
A king or a president administers the government or 
laws when he executes them, or carries them into 
effect. A judge administers the laws when he ap- 
plies them to particular cases or persons. In short, 
to administer is to direct the execution or application 
‘of laws. 

2. To dispense, as, to administer justice or the 
sacrament. ‘ 

3. To afford ; to give or furnish; as, to administer 
relief, that is, to act as the agent. To edminister 
medicine, is to direct and cause it to be taken. 

4. To give, a8 an oath; to cause to swear accord- 
ing to law. fl 

AD-MIN/'IS-TER, v.% To contribute; to bring aid 
or supplies ; to ‘add something ; as, a shade adminis- 
ters to our comfort. 


2. To perform the office of administrator; as, A 


administers upon the estate of B. 
AD-MIN'IS-TER-ED, pp. Executed; managed; 
governed ; afforded ; given; dispensed. 
AD-MIN-IS-TE’RI-AL, a. Pertaining to administra- 
tion, or to the executive part of government. 
AD-MIN'IS-TER-ING, ppr. Executing; carrying into 
effect ; giving; dispensing. 
AD-MIN’IS-TRATE, in the place of ApminisTER, 
has been used, but is not well authorized. 
AD-MIN-IS-TRA/TION, 2, The act of administer- 
ing ; direction ; management ; government of public 
affairs ; the conducting of any office or employment, 

2. The executive part of government, consisting 
in the exercise of the constitutional and legal po’ 
ers, the general superintendence of national affairs, 
and the enforcement of laws. 

3. The persons collectively, who are intrusted 
with the execution of laws and the superintendence 
of public affairs ; the chief magistrate and his coun- 
cil ; or the council alone, as in Great Britain, 

4. Dispensation ; distribution ; exhibition ; as, the 
administration of justice, of the sacrament, or of 
grace. 1 Cor. xii, 2 Cor. ix. 

5. The management of the estate of an intestate 

rson, under a commission from the proper author- 
jty. This management consists in collecting debts, 


paying debts and legacies, and distributing the 


pron among the heirs. — 
6. The power, office, or commission of an admin- 
istrator. 
Surrogates are ‘authorized to t administration. 
nb is iT = sh Dies of New York, 
usual to ters of administration, 
pal ot rp ail aera Blackstone, 


7. This name was given by the Spaniards to the 
staple magazine or warehouse at Callao, in Peru, 
where foreign ships must unload. Encye. 


AD-MIN'IS-TRA-TIVE, a, That administers, or by: 


which one administers, 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA/TOR, x. A man who, by virtue of 
a commission from the ordinary, surrogate, court 
of probate, or other proper authority, has the charge 
of the goods and estate of one dying without a will. 

2. One who administers, or who directs, man- 


ages, distributes, or dispenses laws and rites, either |: 


in civil, judicial, political, or ecclesiastical affairs. 
3 In Scots law, a tutor, curator, or guardian, hav- 
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ing the care of one who is incapable of acting for 
himself. The term is usually applied to a father 
who has power over his children and their estate, 
during their minority. Encye 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA/TOR-SHIP, n. The office of ao 
administrator. _ 

AD-MIN-IS-TRA'/TRIX, rn. A female who adminis- 
ters upon the estate of an intestate; also, a female 
who administers government. ~ 

AD-MI-RA-BIL’/LTY, Gs The quality of being ad- 

AD/MI-RA-BLE-NESS,} mirable; the power of 
exciting admiration. 

AD/ML-RA-BLE, a. [L. admirabilis.} 

To be admired; worthy of admiration; having 
qualities to excite wonder, with approbation, esteem, 
or reverence ; used of persons or things; as, the 
admirable structure of the body, or of the universe. 

AD'MI-RA-BLY, adv. In amannertoexcite wonder, 
mingled with approbation, esteem, or veneration. . 

AD'MI-RAL, mn. [In the Latin of the middle ages, 
amira, amiras, admiralis, an emir; Sp. alinirante; 
Port. id.; It. ammiraglio; Fr. amiral; from Ar 
--t Ss = A 


S 
») amara, to command, ls a commander ; 


Sans. amara; Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam “x, to speak. 
The terminating syllable of admiral may be ds, the 
sea, This word is said to have been introduced into 
Europe by the Genoese or Venetians, in the 12th or 
13th century.] 

A marine commander in chief; the commander. 
of a fleet or, navy. ‘ 

1. The Yord high admiral, in Great Britain, is an 
officer who superintends all maritime affairs, and 
has the gov:rninent of the navy.’ He has also juris- 
diction ovel/ all maritime causes, and commissions 
the naval officers, 

2. The admiral of the fleet, the highest officer 
under the admiralty. When he embarks on an ex- 
pedition, the union flag is displayed at the main-top- 
gallant-mast-head. 

3. The vice-admiral, an officer next in rank and 
command to the admiral, has command of the 
second squadron. He carries his fiag at the fore-top- 
gallant-mast-head. This name is given also to cer- 
tain officers who have power to hold courts of vice- 
adiniralty i}' various.parts of the British dominions. 

4, The rear admiral, next in rank to the vice-ad- 
miyal, has command of the third squadron, and 
carries his flag at the mizzen-top-gallant-mast-head, 

5. The commander of any single fleet, or in gen- 
eral any flagofficer.. 

6. The ship which carries the admiral ; also the 
most considerable ship ofa fleet of merchantmen, 
or of fishing vessels, Encyc. ~ 

7. In zoology, a species of shell-fish. [See Voivta.]} 

8. A species of butterfly, which lays her eggs on 
the great stinging nettle, and delights in esr, 

2 neyCs 

AD/MI-RAL-SHIP, n. The office or power of an ad- 
miral. [Little used] 

AD/MI-RAL-TY, n, In Great Britain, the office of 
lord high admiral. This office is discharged by one 
person, or. by a board of commissioners, called lords 
of the admiralty; formerly seven, but now six in 
number. 

2, The building where the lords of the admiralty 
transact business, : 

The admiralty court, or court of admiralty, {s the 
supreme court for the trial of maritime causes, held, 
betore the lord high admiral, or lords of the admi- 


ty. 

In general, a court of admiralty is a court for the 
trial of causes arising on the high seas,.as prize 
‘causes and the like. In the United States, there is 
no admiralty court, distinct from others; but the 
district courts, established in the several states by 
Congress, are invested with admiralty powers, 

AD-MI-RA’/TION, nr. Wonder mingled with pleas- 
ing emotions, as approbation, esteem, love or vener-, 
ation ; a compound emotion excited by something 
novel, rare, great, or excellent ; applied to persons 
and their works. It often includes a slight degree 
of surprise. Thus we view the solar system with 
admiration. 

Very near to admiration is the wish to admire, Anon, 

It has Been sometimes used in an ill sense, denote 
ing wonder with disapprobation. 

Your boldness f with admiration see. Dryden, 

When i" saw her, I wondered with great admiration. — Rev, 

xv: 

AD-MIRE’, v. t. [L. admiror, ad and miror,to won- 
der ; Sp. and Port. admirar ; Fr. admirer ; It. ammirere } 
Fr. mirer, to look, to take aim ; Corn. miras, to look 
see, or face; Arm. méret, to stop, hold, keep ; w, 
mar, Visage ; also, fair, comely ; and maer, one that 
looks after, keeps or guards, a mayor, or bailiff; Russ, 
zamirayu, to be astonished or stupefied ; za, a prefix, 


and, mir, peace; mi to pacify; zamiriayu, 
make peace. The peiaiery sense is to hold, to stop, 
or strain. Ch. and Syr. ‘01; L. demiror. 8ee 


Moor and Maz.] 
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ADM 


1. To regard with wonder or surprise, mingled 
with approbation, esteem, reverence, or affection. 

When he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and be ad- 

mired in all them that love him. —2 Theas. 1. 

This word has been used in an ill sense, but 
seems now correctly restricted to the sense here 
given, and implying something great, rare, or ex- 
cellent, in the object admired. ‘ 

2. To regard with affection ; a familiar term for 
to love greatly. [It is an error to follow this verb 
with an infinitive ; as, I admire to see a man con- 
sistent in his conduct. £d.]} : 

AD-MIRE’, v. i. To wonder; to be affected with 
slight surprise ; sometimes with at; as, to admire 
at his own contrivance. Ray. 

To admire at sometimes implies disapprobation. 

AD-MIR’ED, pp. Regarded with wonder, mingled 
with pleasurable sensations, as esteem, love, or 
reverence. : 

AD-MIR/ER, x. One who admires; one who es- 
teems or loves greatly. 

AD-MIR/ING, ppr. 
with love or esteem. 
AD-MIR/ING-LY, adv. With admiration; in the 

manner of an admirer. 

AD-MIS-SL-BIL’'I-TY, x. The quality of being ad- 
missible. Judge Chase. 
AD-MIS/SI-BLE, a. [See Apmrt.] That. may be 

admitted, allowed, or conceded ; as, the testimony is 
admissible. 

AD-MIS’SI-BLY, adv. So as to be admitted. 

AD-MIS'SION, n. [L. admissio.] 

1. The act or practice of admitting ; as, the admis- 
sion of aliens into our country ; also, the state of 
being admitted. 

2. Admittance ; power or permission to enter ; en- 
trance ; access; power to approach; as, our laws 
give to foreigners easy admission to the rights of 
citizens ; the admission of a clerk to a benefice. 

3. Allowance; grant of an argument or position 
not fully proved. 

AD-MIT’, v. t. [L. admitto, from ad and mitto, to 
send; Fr. mettre.] 

1. To suffer to enter; to grant entrance, whether 
into a place, or an office, or into the mind, or con- 
sideration ; as, to admit a student into college; to 
admit 2 serious thought into the mind. 

2. To give right of entrance; as, a ticket admits 
one into a play-house. 

3. To allow ; to receive as true ; as, the argument 
or fact is admitted. 

4. To permit, grant, or allow, or to be capable of; 
as, the words do not admit of such a construction. 
In this sense, of may be used after the verb, or 


omitted. 
That may be admitted or 


AD-MIT’TA-BLE, a. 
allowed. 

AD-MIT’TANCE, 2. The act of admitting ; allow- 

More usually, J ance. 

2. Permission to enter; the power or right of 
entrance ; and hence, actual entrance ; as, he gained 
admittance into the church. 

3. Concession; admission; allowance; as, the 
admittance of an argument. [Not used. | 

4. Shakspeare uses the word for the custom or 
prerogative of being admitted ; ‘‘ Sir John, you are 
a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admit- 
tance ;’’ but the license is unwarrantable. 

AD-MIT'TED, pp. Permitted to enter or approach ; 
allowed ; granted; conceded. 

AD-MIT’TER, n. He that admits. 

AD-MIT'TING, ppr. Permitting to enter or approach ; 
allowing ; conceding. 

AD-MIX', v. | To mingle with something else. 

See Mrx.] 
-MIX'!TION, (ad-mix'chun,) 2. [L. admiztio, or 
admistio, of ad and misceo, to mix. See Mix.]_ 

A mingling of bodies; a union by mixing differ- 
ent substances together. It differs from composition 
or chemical! combination ; for admiztion does not alter 
the nature of the substances mixed, but merely blends 
them together ; whereas in composition, the particles 
gunite by affinity, lose their former properties, and 
form new compounds, with different properties. 

AD-MIX’TURE, n. [from admiz.] 

The substance mingled with another; sometimes 
the act of mixture, or the state of being mixed. We 
gay, an admizture of sulphur with alum, -or the 
admixture of different bodies. 

AD-MON’ISH, v, t. [L. admoneo, ad and moneo, to 
teach, warn, admonish; Fr. admoneter; Norm. 
a@monester ; Sp. amonestar ;’ Port. amoestar, or admo- 
estar; It. ammonire; G. mahnen, ermahnen; D. 
maanch, to dun, vermaanen, to admonish ; Sw. mana. 
férmane ; Dan. mane, formane ; Sax. menan, to mean] 

1. To warm or notify of a fault ; to reprove wi 


Count him not *; 
= Sat a4 an enemy, del edmorieh bcs as 8 brother, 
2. To counsel against wrong practices ; to caution 
of advise. 
Admonish one another in psilms and hymnz,— Col. fil. 


Regarding with wonder united. 


ADO 


3. To instruct or direct. 


Moses was admonished by God, when he was about to make f 


the tabernacle, — Heb. viii, 


4. In ecclesiastical affairs, to reprove 2 member of 
the church for a fault, either publicly or privately ; 
the first step of church discipline. It is followed 
of or against ; as, to admonish of a fault committed, 
or aPainst committing a fault. It has a like use 

“in colleges. 
AD-MON'ISH-ED, pp. Reproved ; advised ; warned ; 
instructed. 
AD-MON’ISH-ER, 2. One who reproves or counsels. 
AD-MON'ISH-ING, ppr. Reproving ; warning ; coun- 
seling ; directing. 
AD-MON'ISH-MENT, x. Admonition. Shak. 
AD-MO-NI''TION, 2. Gentle reproof; counseling 
against. a fault; instruction in duties; caution; 
direction. Tit. iii. 1 Cor. x. In church discipline, 
‘public or private reproof to reclaim an offender; a 
step preliminary to excommunication. 
AD-MO-NITION-ER, n. <A dispenser of admoni- 
tions. Hooker. 
AD-MON'I-TIVE, a. Containing admonition. 
Barrow. 
AD-MON'I-TIVE-LY, adv. By admonition. 
AD-MON’I-TOR, rn. An admonisher; a monitor. 
AD-MON'I-TO-RY, a. Containing admonition ; that 
admonishes. 
AD-MORT-I-ZA'TION, x. The reducing of lands.or 
tenements to mortmain. [See Morntmain.] Encyc. 
AD-MOVE’,v.t. [L. canes?) 

To move to ; to bring one thing to another. 

Little used. Brown. 
NAS'CENT, a. [L. ad and nascens, growing. ] 
Growing to or on something else. Evelyn. 

AD-NA’/TA,n. [L. ad and natus, grown, from nascor, 
-to grow.] 

1. In anatomy, a synonym of the conjunctiva, or 
outer coat of the eye, reflected over the ball of the 
eye from the inner surface of the eyelids. The 
term has also been applied to the albuginea. 

2. Such parts, growing on animal or vegetable 
bodies, as are usual and natural, as the hair, wool, 
horns; or accidental, as fungus, mistletoe, and ex- 
crescences. 

3. Offsets of plants, germinating under ground, 
as from the lily, narcissus, and hyacinth. Quincy. 


Encyc. 
AD/NATE, a. [L. ad and natus, grown.] 
In botany, pressing close to the stem, or growing 


toit. _ Martyn, 
AD'NOUN, 2. [ad and zoun.] 
In_grammar, an adjective, or attribute. [Little 


AD-N0O’BI-LA-TED, a, Clouded ; obscured. 
A-DG6’,n. (Qu. a and do.] 

Bustle ; trouble; labor; difficulty; as, to make a 
great ado about trifles; to persuade one with 
much ado, 

AD-O-LES'CENCE, n. [L. adolescens, growing, of ad 
and olesco, to grow, from oleo. Heb. Ny to ascend ; 


Ar, Us to be high.] 


. The state of growing, applied to the young of the 
human race ; youth, or the period of life between 
childhood and manhood. 

AD-O-LES'/CENT, a. Growing ; advancing from 
childhood to manhood. 
AD-O-NE/AN, a. Pertaining to Adonis, 
Pair Adonean Venus. Faber. 


A-DG’NI-A, n. pl. Festivals celebrated anciently in 
honor of Adonis, by females, who spent two days 
in lamentations and infamous pleasures. Encyc. 

A-DON'I€, a. Adonic verse, a short verse, in which 
the death of Adonis was bewailed. It consists of a 
dactyl and spondee. Bailey. Cyc. 

A-DON'I€,n. An Adonic verse. Among the Anglo- 

, 4 poetic verse consisting of one long, two 
short and two long syllables. Henry’s Brit. 2, 3&3. 

A-DO'NIS, n. In mythology, the favorite of Venus, 
said tu be the son of Cinyras, king of Cyprus. He 
was fond of hunting, and received a mortal wound 
from the tusk of a wild boar. Venus lamented his 
death, and changed him‘into the flower anemone. 

A-DO'NIS, 7. In peta, bird’s eye or pheasant’s eye. 

A-DO/NISTS, n. pl. [Heb. Ch. and Syr. })1N Adon, 
Lord, a scriptural title of the Supreme Being.) 

Among critics, a sect or y who maintain that 
the Hebrew points ordinarily annexed to the conso- 
nants of the word Jehovah, are not the natural points 
belonging to that word, and that they do not express 
the true pronunciation of it ; but that they are vowel 
points belonging to the words Adonai and Elohim, 
applied to the ineffable name Jehovak, which the 
Jews were forbid to utter, and the true pronuncia- 
tiom of which was lost ; they were therefore always 
to pronounce the word Adonai, instead. of Jehovah. 


Encye. 
A-DOPT’,».t. [L. adoptoy of ad and opto, to desire 
or choose. See Option, 


1. "To take a stranger into one’s family, as son 


ADO 


and heir ; to take one who is not a child, and treat 
him as one, giving him a title to the privileges and 
rights of a child. 

2. In a spiritual sense, to receive the sinful chil- 
dren of men into the mvisible church, and into 
God’s favor and protection, by which they become 
heirs of salvation by Christ. Brown, 

3. To take or receive as one’s own that which is 
not naturally so; as, to adopt the opinions of an- 
other ; or to receive that which is new ; as, to adopt 
a particular mode ef husbandry. 

4. To select and take ; as, which mode will you 
adopt ? : 

A-DOPT’ED, pp. or a. Taken as one’s own; received 
as son and heir; selected for use. 

A-DOPT'ED-LY, adv. In the manner of something 
adopted. 

A-DOPT’ER, n. One who adopts. 

2. In chemistry, a large, round receiver, with two 
necks, diametrically opposite to each other, one of 
which admits the neck of a retort, and the other is 
joined to anuther receiver. It is used in distilla- 
tions, to give more space to elastic vapors, or to in- 
crease the length of the neck of a retort. 

A-DOPT'ING, ppr. Taking a stranger as a son ; tak- 


ing as one’s own. 
[L. adoptio. 


ng 
A-DOP’TION, n. J 

1. The act of adopting, or the state of being 
adopted ; the taking and treating of a stranger as 
one’s own child. 

2. The receiving as one’s own what is new or 
not natural. 

3. God’s taking the sinful children of men into 
his favor and protection. Eph. iv. 

. Adoption by arms; an ancient ceremony of pre- 
senting arms to one for his merit or valor, which 
laid the person under an obligation to defend the 
iver. ; 
: Adoption by baptism, is the spiritual affinity which 
is contracted by god-fathers and ‘god-children, in 
the ceremony of baptism. It was introduced into 
the Greek church, and afterward among the an- 
cient Franks. . This affinity was supposed to entitle 
the god-child to a share of the god-father’s a 


CYCe 
Adoption by hair, was performed by cutting off the 
hair of a person and giving it to the adoptive father. 
Thus Pope John VIII. adopted Boson, king of Arles. 
Adoption by matrimony, is the taking of the chil- 
dren of a wife or husband, by a former marriage, 
into the condition of natural children. This is a 
practice peculiar to the Germans, but is not so prop» 
erly adoption as adyiliation. Encyc. 
Adoption by testament, is the appointing of a per- 
son to be heir, by will, on condition of his taking 
the name, arms, &c., of the adopter. Encyc. 
In Europe, adoption is used for many kinds of 
admission to a more intimate relation, and is nearly 
equivalent to reception ; as, the admission of persons 
into hospitals or monasteries, or of one society into 
another. Encyc. 
A-DOP'TION-IST, » One who maintains that 
Christ was the son of God by adoption gnly. . 
. Murdock, 
A-DOPT'IVE, a. [L. adoptivus.] 
That adopts; as, an adoptive father; or that is 
adopted ; as, an adoptive son. 
A DOPT'IVE,2n A Figs or thing adopted. “ 
A DOR'A-BLE, a. That ought to be adored ; worthy 
of divine honors. In popular use, worthy of the 
utmost love or respect. 
A-DGR'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being ador- 
able, or worthy of adoration. 
A-DGOR’A-BLY, adv. In a manner worthy of ado- 


ration. 

AD-O-RA’'TION, ». The act of paying honors to a 
divine being ; the worship paid to God ; the act of 
addressing as a God. Adoration consists in external 
homage, accompanied with the highest reverence, 
It is used for the act of praying, or preferring re- 
quests or thanksgiving to the Supreme Being. 

2, Homage paid to one in high esteem ; profound 
reverence. 

Adoration, among the Jews, was performed by 
bowing, Kneeling, und prostration, Among the Ro- 
mans, the devotee, with his head covered or vailed, 
applied his right hand to his lips, bowing and turn- 
ing himself from left to right. The Persians fell on 
the face, striking the forehead against the earth, 
and kissing the ground. The adoration paid to the 
Grecian and Roman emperors consisted in bowin 
and kneeling at the feet of the prince, laying hol 
of his robe, then withdrawing the hand and cla 
ping it to the lips. Im modern times, adoration 

id to the pope by kissing his feet, and to princes 
race ne and Kiening the hand. This word was 
used by the Romans for acclamation or great ap- 
plause, given to public perfurmers ; and the election 
of a pope is sometimes by adoration, that is, by sud- 
den acclamation without scrutiny. 

A-DORE’,.v. t. [L. adoro. In Ch. and Heb, 177, 
hadar, to honor, reverence, or glorify, to adorn; 
Heb. 378, to be magnificent or glorious, to magnify, 
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ADR 


to glorify. This word is usual'y referred to the | A-DRY’, a. (Sax. adri 


to one’s mouth ; ad and os, 
oris; as, in orcer to kiss one’s hand, the hand is 
to one’s mouth. See Calmet, ad verbum, who 
cites, in confirmation of this opinion, the ancient 
practice of kissing the hand. See Job xxxi. 1 Kings 
xix. Ps. ii, Gen. xli. Ainsworth supposes the 
word to be a compound of ad and oro, to pray ; and 
if the word is compound, as I suspect, this opinion 
is most probably correct.] 

1. To worship with profound reverence; to ad- 
dress with exalted thoughts, by prayer and thanks- 
giving; to pay divine honors to; to honor as a god, 
or as divine, Dryden, 

2. To love in the highest degree ; to regard with 
the utmost esteem, affection, and respect; as, the 
people adore their prince. Tatler. 

A-DOR’ED, pp. or a. Worshiped as divine ; highly 
reverenced ; greatly beloved. 

A-DOR/ER, n. One who worships, or honors as di- 
vine ; in popular language, an admiring lover. 

A-DGR/LNG, ppr. or a. Honoring or addressing as 
divine ; regarding with great love or reverence. 

A-DGR’ING-LY, adv. With adoration. 

A-DORN’,v.t. [L. adorno, ad and orno, to deck or 
beautify, to dress, set off, extol, furnish; Fr. orner; 
Sp. Port. ornar, It. ornare; Arm, aourna. Orno is 
probably the Saxon hrinan, gerenian, gerinan, 
gehrinan, to touch, to strike, to adorn, that is, to 
put on.] 

1. To deck or decorate; to make beautiful ; to 
add to beauty by dress ; to deck with external orna- 
ments. 


A bride adorneth herself with jewels. — Isa. vi. 


* 2. To set off to advantage ; to add ornaments to ; 
to embellish by any thing external or adventitious ; 
as, to adorn a speech by appropriate action, senti- 
ments with elegance of language, or a gallery with 
pictures. 
3. To make pleasing, or more pleasing; as, great 
abilities adorned by virtue or affability. 
4. To display the beauty or excellence of; as, to 
adorn the doctrine of God. Titus ii. 
A-DORN’,n. Oinament. [Obs.] Spenser. 
A-DORN’, a. Adorned; decorated. [Obs.] Milton. 
A-DORN’'ED, pp. Decked; decorated ; embellished. 
A-DORN’ER, 2. One who adorns. 
A-DORN’ING, ppr. Ornamenting; decorating ; dis- 
playing beauty. - 
A-DORN’ING, x. Ornament; decoration. 1 Pet. iii. 
A-DORN’ING-LY, adv. By adorning. 
A-DORN'MENT,7. An adorning ; ornament. 
AD-OS-€0-LA’/TION, 2. [L. ad and osculatio, a 
Kissing, from osculum, a kiss, or ae 
alling of the 
Ei 


», Phe impregnation of plants by the 

farina on the pistil. meyc. 
Adosculation is also defined to be the inserting of 
one part of a plant into another. rabbey 

A-DOSS’ED, (a-dost’,) a, [Fr. adossée, part. of a- 
dosser, to set back to back ; dos, the back.] 

In heraldry, denoting two figures or bearings 
-placed back to back. Royce 

A-DOWN’; prep. la and down.) From a higher toa 
lower situation ; downward ; implying descent. 

A-DOWN’, adv. Down; on the ground; at the 
bottom. 

AD QUOD DAM NUM, [L.] In law, a writ directing 
the sheriff to inquire what damage may accrue from 
the grant of certain liberties or franchises. Brande. 

A-DREAD’, (a-dred’,)a. [See Dueap.] Affected by 
dread. [ Obs. 5 

AD REF-ER-EN'DUM. [L.] For further consid- 


eration. 

4&-DRI-AT'I€, a. [L. Adria or Hadria, the Gulf of 
Venice.] Pertaining to the gulf called, from Venice, 
the Venetian Guif. 

&-DRI-AT"E€, n. The Venetian Gulf; a gulf that 
washes the eastern side of Italy. 

A-DRIFT’, a, or adv, [Sax. adrifan, gedrifan, and 
drifan,to drive. See Drive. Adrift is the partici- 
pie of the verb.] ; 

Literally, driven; floating; floating at random ; 
‘impelled or moving without direction. 4s an adjec- 
tive, it aloays follows its noun; as, the boat was 


adrift. 5 
‘AD-RO-GA’TION, n. [L. ad and rogo, to ask. See 
Internocate and Rooartion.] ‘ 

A species of adoption in ancient Rome, by which 
& person capable of choosing for himself was ad- 


‘mitted into the relation of a son So called from 


‘the questions put to the ak: _Encyc. 

A-DROIT’, (a-droyt’,) a. ([Fr. from droit ~ ght, 
straight, direct; whence droite, the right } snd; It. 
diritto, right, strai contracted from the L. di- 
‘wettus, dirigo; Arm. See Ricut.] 

¥% Dextrous ; skillful ; active in the uss of the hand, 
9 ively, oe = of the mental facul- 

; ingenious ; in invention or execution. 

A-DROIT: LY, adv. With dexterity ; in a ready, 

skillf manner. 

A-DROIT’NESS, n. Dexterity ; readiness in the use 
of the itmbs, or of the mental faculties. | Horne. 


Latin ad orare, to 


ADU 


gan, to dry. 

Thirsty ; in want of drink. [ This adjective always 
follows the noun. Spectator. 

AD-SCL-TI’'TIOUS, a .[L. ascititius, adscisco, ascisco, 
to add or join.] 

Added ; taken as supplemental ; additional ; not 
requisite, Warton. 
AD’/SERIPT, n. [L. adscribo.] One who is held to 
service as attached to some object or place, as when 

a slave is made an adscript of the soil. Bancroft. 

AD-STRI€/TION, n. [L. adstrictio, astrictio, of ad 
and stringo, to strain or bind fast. See Strict.] 

A binding fast. Among physicians, the rigidity of 
a part of the body, occasioning a retention of usual 
evacuations ; costiveness ; a closeness of the emunc- 
tories ; also, the styptic effects of medicines. 

: A Encyc. Quincy. 

AD-STRI€’/TO-RY; ADSTRING/ENT. See As- 
TRINGENT. 

AD-U-LA’RI-A, n. [from Adula, the summit of a 
Swiss mountain. } 

A term applied to the semi-transparent varieties of 
albite and felspar ; its color is white, or with a tinge 
of green, yellow, or red. Cleaveland, 

AD-U-LA'TION, x. [L. adulatio.] 

Servile flattery ; praise in excess, or beyond what 
is merited ; high compliment. Shak. 
AD/U-LA-TOR, z. A flatterer ; one who offers praise 

servilely. | 

AD'U-LA-TO-RY, a. Flattering ; containing exces- 
Sive praise or compliments ; servilely praising ; as, 
an adulatory address. 

AD/U-LA-TRESS, rn. <A female that flatters with 
servility. 

A-DULT"’, a. [L.-adultus, grown to maturity, from 
oleo, to grow ; Heb. n5y to ascend.] 

Having arrived at mature years, or to full size and 
strength ; as, an adult person or plant. 

A-DULT’, x. A person grown to full size and 
strength, or to the years of manhood. It is also 
applied to full-grown plants. Among. civilians, a 
person between fourteen and twenty-five years of 
age. Encyc. 

Adult schools; schools for instructing adults, who 
have not been educated in their youth; fitst estab- 
lished, in England, in 1811. . Cyc. 

A-DUL’/TER-ANT, a. The person or thing that 
adulterates. 

A-DUL’TER-ATE, ».. t. [L. adultero, from adulter, 
mixed, or an adulterer ; ad and alter, other.] 

To corrupt, debase, or make impure by an admix- 
ture of baser materials ; as, to adulterate liquors, or 
the coin of a country. Boyle. 

A-DUL/TER-ATE, v. z To commit adultery. [ 05s.) 

A-DUL’TER-ATE, a. Tainted with adultery; de- 
based by foreign mixture. 

A-DUL'TER-A-TED, pp. or a. Corrupted ; debased 
by a mixture with something of less value. 

A-DUL’TER-ATE-LY, adv. In an adulterate manner. 

A-DUL’/TER-ATE-NESS, x. The quality or state 
of being debased or corrupted. 

A-DUL'TER-A-TING, ppr. Debasing; corrupting. 

A-DUL-TER-A’/TION, x. The act of adulterating, 
or the state of being adulterated, corrupted, or de- 
based by foreign mixture. 

The adulteration of liquors, of drugs, and even of 
bread and beer, is a common, but a scandalous 


crime. 
A-DUL/TER-ER, zn. [L. adulter.] 

1. A man guilty of adukery; a man who has 
sexual commerce with any married woman except 
his wife. [See Apu.tery.] 

2. In Scripture, an idolater. Ezek. xxiii. 

3..An apostate from the true faith, or one who 
violates his covenant engagements ; a very wicked 
person. Jer. ix. and xxili. 

4. One devoted to earthly things. James iv. 

A-DUL'TER-ESS, n. A married woman guilty of 
incontinence, 

A-DUL’/TER-INE, a. Proceeding from adulterous 
commerce ; spurious, Hall, 
A-DUL'TER-INE, x. In the civil law, a child issuing 

from an adulterous connection. 
A-DUL'TER-OUS, a. Guilty of adultery ; pertain- 
ing to adultery. v 

2. In Scripture, idolatrous; very wicked. Matt 
xii. and xvi. Mark. viii. 

A-DUL’/TER-OUS-LY, adv. In an adultefous man- 


ner. 

A-DUL’TEB-Y, n. [L. adulterium. See. AvuttER- 

ATE. ‘ 

1. Violation of the marriage bed; a crime, or a 
civil injury, which introduces or may introduce, 
into a family, a spurious offspring. 

In common usage, adultery means the unfaithful- 
ness of any married person to the marriage bed. In 

England, Parliament grant absolute divorces for ‘in- 
fidelity to the marriage bed in either party ; and the 
spiritual courts divorce a mensa et toro. 

By the laws of Connecticut, the sexual intercourse 
of any man with a married woman, is the crime of 
adaltery in both; such intercourse of a married 
man with an unmarried woman, is fornication in 
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both, and adultery of the man, within the meaning 
of the law respeciing divorce ; but not a felonious 
adultery in either, or the crime of adultery at com- 
mon law/or by statute. This latter offense is, in 
England, proceeded with only in the ecclesiastical 
courts. 
2. In a scriptural sense, all manner of lewdness or . 
unchastity, as in the seventh commandment. 
3. In Scripture, idolatry, or apostasy from the true 
God. Jer, iii. : 
4. In old laws, the fine and penalty imposed for 
the offense of adultery. 
5. In ecclesiastical affairs, the intrusion of a person 
into a bishopric, during the life of the bishop. 
Encye. 
6. Among ancient naturalists, the grafting of trees 
was called adultery, being considered as an un- 
natural union. Pliny. 
A-DULT’NESS, n. The state of being adult. 
AD-UM’BRANT, a. ee ApumBrate.}] Giving a 
faint shadow, or slight resemblance. 
AD-UM'BRATE, v. t. [L. adumbro, to shade, from 
umbra, 4 shade; Fr. ombre; Sp. sombra; It. ombra.] 
To give a faint shadow, or slight likeness ; to ex- 
hibit a faint resemblance, like a shadow. 
AD-UM-BRA'TION, x. Theact of making ashadow 
or faint resemblance. ; 
2. A faint sketch ; an imperfect representation of 
a thing. Bacon, 
3. In heraldry, the shadow only of a figure, out- 
lined, and painted of a color darker than the field. 
Dict. 
AD-U-NA'TION, n. [L. ad and unus, unio.]} 
The state of being united; union. [Wot used.] 


Cranmer. 
AD-UN'CI-TY, n. [L. aduncitas, hookedness, of ad 
and uncus, a hook. 


Hookedness ; a bending in form of a Sook. 


Arbuthnot 
AD-UN€’OUS, a. [L. aduncus.] 
Hooked ; bent or made in the form of a hook. 


Bacon. 
AD-UNQUE’, (a-dunk’,) a. Hooked. [J¥ot wsed.} 
Bacon. 

A-DURE’, v. t. [L. aduro, ad and uro, to burn.] 
To burn up. [Woé used.] Bacon. 


A-DUST’, a. _[L. adustus, burnt, the participle of adu- 
ro, to burn.] 
Burnt ; scorched ; become dry by heat; hot and 


fiery. 

A-DUST'ED, a. Become hot and dry; burnt ; 
scorched. 

A-DUS/TION, 2. The act of burning, scorching, or 
Beweng to dryness ; a state of being thus heated or 

ried. 

AD VA-LO'REM, [L.] According to the value. An 
ad valorem duty is a certain per centage on the val- 
ue or price. 

AD-VANCE’, (ad-vins’,) 0. t. [Fr. avancer ; Sp. avan- 
zar, to move forward ; It. avanzare, to get or in- 
crease; Arm. avans, to advance. This word is 
formed on van, the front, which seems to be the 
Ch. and Heb, 435, 025, surface, face ; whence Fr. 
avant ; It. avanti, before. ] 

1. To bring forward; to move further in front, 
Hence, y 

2. To promote ; to .uise toa higher rank; as, to 
advance one from the bar to the bench, 

3. To improve rv make better, which is consid- 
ered as a progr ..on or moving forward 3 a8, to ad- 
vance one’s tr _. interests. 

fo forward ; to accelerate growth ; as, to ed- 
ance the growth of plants. 

5. To offer or propose ; to bring to view or no- 
tice ; as, to advance an opinion or an argument. 

6. In commerce, to supply beforehand ; to furnish 
on credit, or before goods are delivered, or work 
done ; or to furnish as a part of a stock or fund ; as, 
to advance money on loan or contract, or toward a 
purchase or establishment. 

7. To furnish for others ; to supply or pay for oth- 
ers, in expectation of reimbursement. 


They advanced the money vut of their own funds, and took 
the sherifl’s deeds in their own name. 
Kent, Johnson's Rep. 


8. To raise ; to enhance ; a8, to advance the price 
of goods. 

AD-VANCE’, v. i. To move or go forward; to pro- 
ceed ; as, the troops advanced. 

2. To improve, or make progress; to grow better, 
greater, wiser, or older; as, to advance in knowl- 
edge, in stature, in wisdom, or in years. 

3. To rise in rank, office, or consequence ; to be 
preferred or promoted ; as, to advance in political 
standing. 

AD-VANCE’, x. A moving forward, or toward the 
front. i Clorendon, 

2. Gradual prog ession ; improvement ; . s, an ad- 
vance in religion or knowledge. Atterbury. 

3. Advancement; promotion ; preferment ; as, an 
advance in rank or office. 

4. First hint by way of invitation ; first step to- 
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ward an agreement; as, A made.an ‘advance to- 
ward a reconciliation with B. In this sense it is 
very frequently used in the plural. 

Tbe amours of an empress require the plainest advances, 

i. 

5, In trade, additional price; profit; as, an ad- 
vance on the prime cost of goods. 

6. A giving beforehand; a furnishing of some- 
thing, on contract, beforegan equivalent is received, 
as money or goods, toward a capital or stock, or on 
loan; or the money or goods thus furnished ; as, A 
made large advances to B. : 

7. A furnishing of money or goods for others, in 
expectation of reimbursement; or the property so 
‘furnished. 

I shall, with great pleasure, make the necessary ET 

Jay. 

The account was made up with intent to show what advances 

had been made. Kent. 

In advance; in front; before; also, beforehand ; 
before an equivalent is received, or when one part- 
ner in trade has furnished more than hig proportion ; 
as, A is in advance to Ba thousand dollars or pounds. 

AD-VANCE’-GUARD, )n. ‘The van-guard ; the 

AD-VANC’ED-GUARD, first line or division of 
an army in order of battle, in front of the main 
body ; opposed to rear-guard. 

2, A small party in advance of the pss ae 

Yee 
AD-VANC’ED, ay pp. or a Moved for- 
ward ; promoted ; improved ; turnished beforehand ; 
situated in front, or before the rest ; also, old, hav- 
‘ing reached the decline of life; as, qdvanced in 
years ; an advanced age. 
AD-VANCE!MENT, xn. The act of moving forward 
or proceeding. 

2, The state of being advanced ; preferment ; 
promotion, in rank or excellence ; the act.of pro- 
moting. 

3. Settlement on a wife. or jointure. 


4. Provision made by a parent for a child by gift | 


of property, during his, the parent’s life, to whica 
the child would be entitled as heir, after his parent’s 
death. R. M. Sherman. 

5. The payment of money in advance; money 

id in advance, 

AD-VANC’ER, n.- One who advances ; a promoter. 

Among sportsmen, a start or branch of a buck’s 
attire, between the back antler and the palm. 

Encyc. 
AD-VANC'ING, ppr. Moving forward ; proceeding ; 
promoting ; raising to higher rank or excellence ; 
improving ; supplying beforehand, as on loan, or as 
stock in trade. ’ 
AD-VANC'IVE, a, Tending to advance or promote. 
AD-VANT/AGE, n. [Fr. avantage, from avant, be- 
fore ; It. vantaggio ; Sp. ventaja.} 

1. Any state, condition, or circumstance, favora- 
ble to success, prosperity, interest, or reputation ; 
as, the enemy had the advantage of elevated ground. 

2. Benefit ; gain; profit. 

What advantage will it be to thee ? — Job xxxv. 

There exists, in the economy and course of nature, an indis- 
soluble union between virtue and happiness; between duty 
and advantage, Washington, 

3. Means to an end~ opportunity ; convenience 
for obtaining benefit; as, students enjoy great ad- 
wantayes for improvement ; the géneral took advaat- 
age of his enemy’s negligence. 

4, Favorable state or circu. *ances; as, jewels 
Get to advantare. 

5. Superiority, or prevalence over; wii! of or 
over. 

Meta should get an advantage of us (or over us.) ~ 2 

Or. U. 

6. Superiority, or that which gives it; as, the ad- 
eantae of a good constitution. 

7. Interest ; increase ; overplus. 


And with advantage means to pay thy love, [Obs.] Shak. 
_8. Additional circumstance to give prepondera- 


tion. 
AD-VANT’AGE, v. t; To benefit; to yield profit or 
What is a man advantaged, if he gain the wholé world, and 
lose himself, or be cast away ? — Luke ix. 
®, To promote ; to advance the interest of. 
AD-VANT’AGE-A-BLE, a. Profitable ; convenient ; 
inful, [Little used.] 
AD VANT!AG-ED, pp. Benefited; promoted. - 
AD-VAI'T/AGE-GROUND, n. Ground that gives 
advantige or superiority ; a state that gives supe- 
rior ad\ antages for annoyance or resistance. 
Clarendon. 
AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS, a_ Being of advantage ; fur- 
nishing convenience, 0 opportunity to gain benefit ; 
gainful ; profitable; useful; beneficial ; as, an ad- 
vantas'cous position of the troo 3; trade is advanta- 
eous to a Nation. 
AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS-LY, adv. In‘an advantageous 
manner ; profitably ; usefully ; conveniently. 
A 


i ‘ 
AD-VAN-TA'GEOUS-NESS, n. The quality or state 


———————— eens 
of being advantageous ; profitableness ; usefulness ; | AD-VER-SA/RI-A, n. [L. from adversus. Sev Ap- 


convenience. Boyle. 
AD-VANT'‘AG-ING, ppr. Profiting ; henefiting. 
AD-VE@-TI''TIOUS, a. Brought from another place ; 
imported ; foreign. 
AD-VENE), v.% [L, advenio, to come to, ad and ve- 
: nio. 
‘9 atcede, or come to; to be added to, or become 
a part of, though not essential. [Little wsed.] 
AD-VE’NI-ENT, a, Advening; coming from out- 
ward causes, 
AD’VENT, n. [L. adventus, from advenio, of ad and 
venio, tocome. See Finp.] 

A coming ; apprupriately, the coming of our Sav- 
ior, and in the calendar, it includes four Sabbaths 
before Christinas, beginning on St. Andrew’s day, 
or on the Sabbath next before or after it. It is in- 
tended as a season of devotion, with reference to 
the coming of Christ in the flesh, and his second 
coming to judge the world. Encyc, 

AD-VENT/'INE, a. Adventitious. [JVot used.) 
a Bacon. 
AD-VEN-TI"TIOUS, a. [L. adventitius, from adve- 
mo. See Apvent. 

Added extrinsically ; accidental; not essentially 

inherent ; casual ; foreign. 


Diseases of continuance get an adventitious strength from cus- | 


tom. Bacon, 


AD-VEN-TI''TIOUS-LY, adv. Accidentally. 

AD-VEN-TI'TIOUS-NESS, n. The state of being 
adventitious, 

AD-VENT‘IVE, a, Accidental ; adventitious. [Lit- 
tle trae Bacon. 
AD-VENT'IVE, n. The thing or person that comes 
from without. [Little used.] Bacon. 
AD-VENT’U-AL, a. Relating to the season of ad- 
vent. - 4 Saunderson. 
AD-VEN'TURE, n. [Fr. aventure, from advenio. See 

ApveEnT.] 

1. Hazard; risk; chance; that of which one has 
no directich ; as, at ail adventures, that is, at all haz- 
ards.. [See Venture. 

2. An enterprise of hazard; a bold undertaking, 
in ‘which hazards are to be encountered, and the is- 
sue is staked upon unforeseen events. Dryden. © 
~3, A remarkable occurrence ;: a striking event, 

more or less important ; as, the adventures of one’s 
life. Bacon. 
: 4. That which is put to hazard ; a sense in popu- 
lar usé with seamen, and usually pronounced ven- 
turé. Something which a seaman is permitted to 
carry abroad, with a view. to sell for profit. 

A bill of adventure, is a writing signed by a person, 
who takes goods on board of his ship, wholly at the 
risk of the owner. 

AD-VEN'TURE, v.t. To risk, or hazard; to put in 
the power of unforeseen events; as, to adventure 
one’s life. [See Venturs. 

AD-VEN'TYRE, v. i To dare; to try the chance; 
-a8, to adventure on “the tempestuous sea of lib- 


erty.” . ; 
AP ce eee pp. Put to hazard; ventured ; 
risked. 
AD-VEN/TUR-ER, x. One who hazards, or puts 
something at risk ; as, merchant-adventurers. 
2. One who seeks occasions of chance, or attempts 
bold, novel, or extraordinary enterprises. 
AD-VEN'TURE-FUL, a. Given to adventure ; full 
of enterprise. Bentham. 
AD-VEN’TURE-SOME, a. Bold; daring; incurring 
hazard. [See Venturesome. } 
AD-VEN’/TURE-SOME-NESS, 2. 
being bold and venturesome. 
AD-VEN’/TUR-ING, ppr. Putting to risk; hazard- 


ing. 
AD-VEN’TUR-OUS, a. [Fr. aventureuz.] 

1. Inclined, or willing ‘to incur hazard; bold to 
encounter danger; daring ; courageous ; enterpris- 
ing: applied to persons. 

2. Full of hazard; attended with risk; exposing 
to danger; requiring courage: applied to things; as, 
an adventurous undertaking. 

And followed freedom on the adventurous tide. Trumbull, 

AD-VEN'TUR-OUS-LY, adv. Boldly ; daringly ; in 
@ manner to incur hazard. 

AD-VEN’TUR-OUS-NESS, 2. The act or quality of 
ei adventurous, 

AD/VEBB, n. [L. adverbium, of ad and verbum, toa 


The quality of 


verb.] 
In grammar, a word used to modify the sense of 
a verb, participle, adjective, or other adverb, and 


usually placed near it; as, he writes 2ell; paper ez- 
tremely white. This_part of speech might be more 
significantly named a modijier, as its use is to modify, 
that is, to vary or qualify the sense of another eer: 
by enlarging or restraining it, or by expressing form, 
quality, or manner, which the word itself does not 
express. The.term adverb, denoting position merely, 
is often improper. . 

AD-VERB'I-AL, a. Pertaining to an adverb. 

St et ial fe, adv. In the manner of an ad- 
verb. 


VERSE. 
1. Among the ancients, a book of accounts, so named 
from the placing of debt and credit in opposition to 
-each other. 
2. A.common-place book. Encye. 
3. In literature, a miscellaneous collection of notes, 
remarks, or selections; used as a title of hooks or 
papers of such character. This meaning is derived 
from the second. 
AD-VER-SA'RI-OUS, a. Adversary. [Bet] 


AD'VER-SA-RY, n, [See Apvense. pie 
1, An enemy or foe ; one who has enmity at 
heart. 
The Lord will take vengeance-on his adversaries. — Nah. |. 


In Scripture, Satan is called THE apversary, by 
way of eminence. — 1 Pet. v. 
2. An opponent or antagonist, as in a suit at law, 
or in single combat ; an opposing litigant. 
AD'VER-SA-RY, a, Opposed ; opposite to; adverse. 
In‘law, having an opposing party ; as, an adversary 
suit ; in distinction from an application, in law or 
equity, to which no opposition is made, - 
AD-VERS/A-TIVE, a. Noting some difference, con- 
trariety, r opposition ; as, John isan honest man, 
but a fanitic. Here but is called an adversative con- 


, junction This denomination, however, is not al- 


ways correct ; for but does not always denote oppo- 
sition, but something additional. ' 

AD-VERS’A-TIVE, zn. A word denoting contrariety 
or opposition. 

AD’/VERSE, (ad’vers,) a. [L. adversus, opposite ; of 
ad and versus, turned ; from verto, toturn. See Ap- 
vert. This word was formerly accented, by some 
authors, on the last syllable; but the accent is now 
settled on the first.] : 

1. Opposite ; opposing ; acting in a contrary direc- 
tion ; conflicting ; counteracting.; as, adverse winds; 
an adverse party. 

2. Figuratively, opposing desire; contrary to the 
wishes, or to supposed good; hence, unfortunate ; 
calamitous ; afflictive ; pernicious ; unprosperous ; 
as, adverse fate or circumstances, 

AD-VERSE’, (ad-vers’,) v. t. To oppose. Le used} 

luwer. 


AD/VERSE LY, adv In an adverse manner ; oppo- 
sitely ; unfortunately; unprosperously ; in a man- 
ner contrary to desire or success. : 

AD’'VERSE-NESS, 2. Opposition ; unprosperous- 


ness. 

AD-VERS'I-TY, n. An event, or series of events, 
which oppose success or desire; misfortune ; ca- 
lamity ; affliction ; distress ; state of unhappiness. 

In the day of adversity, consider. — Eccl. vii. f 
Ye have aeert Gad eho saved you out of all your adversh 
ties. —1 Sam. x. 

AD-VERT’, v. « [L. adverto, of ad and verto, to 
turn. 

To turn the mind or attention to; to regard, ob- 
serve, or notice ; With to; as, he adverted to what 

. Was said, or to a circumstance that occurred. 

AD-VERT’ED, pp. Attended to; regarded ; with to. 

AD-VERT’ENCE, )x. A direction of the mind to; 

AD-VERT’EN-CY, attention ; notice ; regard ; 
consideration ; heedfulness. 

AD-VERT’ENT, a. Attentive ; heedful. 

AD-VERT’ENT-LY, adv. In an 2dvertent manner. 

AD-VERT'ING, ppr. Attending to; regarding; ob- 


serving, : 

AD-VER-TISE’, v. t. [Fr. avertir; Arm. avertisza, 
to inform; from ad and verto, to tum. See Ap- 
VERT. 

1. To inform; to eve notice, advice, or intelli- 
gence to, whether of a past or present. event, or of 
something future. : 

I will advertise thee what this people will do to thy people in 

the latter day. — Num. xxiv. 
I thought to adnertise thee, saying, Buy it before the inhab 
itants and elders ot my people. — Ruth iv. 

In this sense, it has of before the subject of infor- 
mation ; as, to advertise a man of bis losses. 

2. To publish a notice of ; to publish a written or 
printed account of; as, to advertise goods, or a farm. 

AD-VER-TIS’ED, pp. Informed ; notified 3 warned ; 
used of persons: published ; made known; used of 


things. 

AD- 'TISE-MENT, n. Information; admoni- 
tion; notice given. More g Y a publication 
intended to give notice ; this may be by a short ac- 
count printed in a newspaper, or by a written ac- 
count posted, or otherwise made public. 

AD-VER-TIS/ER, x. One who advertises. ‘This ti- 
tle is often given to public prints, 

AD-VER-TIS/ING, ppr. forming ; giving notice ; 
publishing notice. 

2. a. Furnishing advertisements ;. as, advertising 
customers. 

3. In the sense of monitory, or active in -giving 
intelligence, as used by Shakspeare, [Wot now 


et P 
AD-VICE’, n. [Fr. avis, opinion, notice ; Arm. avis, 
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This and the verb aviser, to advise, seen to be 
formed of ad and the L. viso, to see, to visit.] 

1 Counsel! ; an opinion recommended, or offered, 
as worthy to be fullowed. 

What advice give ye? —2 Chron. x. 

With good advice make war. — Prov. xx. 

We may. give advice, but we can mot give conduct, Franklin, 

2. Prudence ; deliberate consideration. Shak. 

3. Information as to the-state of an affair or af-. 
fairs ; notice ; intelligence ; as, we haye late ad- 
vices from France. [Commonly in the plural. ] 

To take advice, is to consult with others. 

AD-VICE/-BOAT, n-“A vessel employed to carry 
dispatches or information. 

AD-VIS’A-BLE, a. [See Apvvise.] , 
"1. Proper to be advised; prudent; expedient; 
proper to be done or practiced ; as, it isnot advis- 
able to proceed, at this time, to a choice of officers, 

2. Open to advice. ; \ South. 

AD-V1S'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being ad- 
visable or expedient. 

AD-V18'A-BLY, adv. With advice. F | 

AD-VISE’, v. t. [Fr. aviser ; Arm. avisa; Sp. avisar ; 
It. avvisare. See Apvice.] _ 

1. To give counsel to ; to offer an opinion, as wor- 
thy or expedient to be followed ; as, J advise you to 
be cautious of speculation. } 

2. To give information ; to communicate notice ; 
to make acquainted with ; followed by of before the 
thing communicated; as, the merchants were ad- 
wised of the risk. 

3. To deliberate, consider, or consult. 

Advise thyself of what word J shall bring again to him that 

sent me, —!-Chron, xxi. 

But in this sense it is usually intransitive. 

AD-VISE’, v. i. To deliberate, weigh well, or con- 
sider. . 

Advise and see what answer } shall return to him that sent me. 

—2 Sam, xxiv. ' 

To advise with, is to consult for the purpose of tak- 
fing the opinions of others. 

AD-ViS'ED, pp. or a. Informed; counseled ; also, 

_autious ; prudent; acting with deliberation. | 

Let him be advised in his answers. 

"With the well advised is wisdom. — Prov. xii. ! 

2. Done, formed, or taken with advice or deliber- 
ation ; intended ; as, an advised act or scheme. 

AD-VIS/ED-LY, adv. With deliberation or advice ; 
heedfully ; purposely ; by design ; .as, an enterpnse 
advisedly undertaken. 


Bacon. 


AD-VIS/=D-NESS, n. Deliberate consideration ; pru- 
dent procedure. 
AD-VISE/MENT,x. Counsel ; information ; circum- 
spection. 
2. Consultation. - | 
The action standing continued nisi for advisement. 


lass, Reports. 
AD-VIS/ER, x. One who gives advice or admoni- 
tion ; also, in a bad sense, one who instigates or per- 
suades, 
AD-VIS/ING, ppr. Giving counsel. 
AD-VIS/ING, n. Advice ; counsel. 
AD-ViS/O-RY, a. Having power to advise. 
The general association has a general advisory superintendence 
over all the ministers and churches. — J'rumbull’s Hut. 
Conn, Madison, Ramsay, Hist. Car. 

2. Containing advice; as, their opinion is merely 

advisory. 
AD/VO-CA-CY, n. The act of pleading for or sup- 
porting ; vindication; defense ; intercession. 
Brown. 
2. Judicial pleading ; lawsuit. Chaucer. 
AD'/VO-CATE,n. [L. advocatus, from advoco, to cal) 
for, to plead for; of ad and voco, to call. See 
Vocar.] 

1. Advocate, in its primary sense, signifies one 
who pleads the cause of another in a court of civil 

w. Hence, 

2, One who pleads the cause of another before any 
tribunal cr jndicial court, as a barrister in the Eng- 
dish courts. We say a man is a learned lawyer 
and an able advocate, ; 

3. In church history, a person appointed to defend 
the rights and revenues of a church or monastery. 


Shak, 


Encyc. 

In Europe, advocates have different titles, accord- 
ing to their particular duties. 

Consistorial advocates, in Rome, appear before 
the Consistory, in opposition to the disposal of 
benefices, 

Elective advocates are chosen by a bishop, abbot, 
or chapter, with license from the prince. 

Feudal advocates were of a military kind, and to 
attach them to the church, had grants of land, with 
power to lead the vassals of the church to war. 

Fiscal advocates, in ancient Rome, defended causes 
fm which the fiscus or private revenue of the emper- 
or was concerned. $ 

Juridical advocates became judges, in consequence 
of their attending causes in the Count’s court. _ 

Matricular advocates defended the cathedral 


AD-VOY ER. 


ADY 


Military advocates were employed by the church 
to defend it by arms, when force gave law to 
Europe. 

Some advocates were called nominative, from their 
being nominated by the pope or king; some regular, 
from their being qualified by a proper course of 
study. Some were supreme; others, subordinate. 

Advocate, in the German polity, is a magistrate 
appointed in the emperor’s name to administer 
justice. 

Faculty of advocates, in Scotland, is a society of 
eminent lawyers, who practice in the highest courts, 
and who are admitted members only upon the 
severest examination, at three different times. It 
consists of more than two hundred members, and 
from this body are vacancies on the bench usually 
supplied. 

Lord advocate, in Scotland, the principal crown 
lawyer, or prosecutor of crimes. 

Judge advocate, in courts martial, a_person who 
manages the prosecution. 

In English and American courts, advocates are the 
same as counsel, or counselors. In England, they 
are of two degrees, barristers and serjeants ; the 
former, being apprentices or learners, can not, by 
ancient custom, be admitted serjeants till of six- 
teen years’ standing. Blackstone. FEncyc. 

4, One who defends, vindicates, or espouses a 
cause by argument; one who is friendly to; as, an 
advocate for peace, or for the oppressed. 

In Scripture, Christ is called an advocate for his 
people. - 


We have an advocate with the Father. —1 John fi. 


AD'VO-€ATE, v. t. To plead in favor of ; to defend 
by argument, before a tribunal or the public; to 
support or vindicate. 

Those who advocate a discrimination. 
Hamilton's Report on Public Debt. 
‘The Duke of York advocated the amendment. — Debates on 
the Regency in the House of J.ords, Dec. 27, 1810. 
The Earl of Buckingham advocated the original our 


The idea of a legislature, consisting of a single branch, though 
advocated by some, was generally reprobated. 

Ramsay, Hist. Carolina. 

How little claim persons, who advocate this sentiment, really 

possess to be considered Calvinists, will appear from the 
following quotation. Mackenzie's Life of Calvin. 

most eminent orators were engaged to mpo a Nie ae 
itford, 

A part only of the body, whose cause he advocates, coincide 

with him in judgment. Chris. Obs. xi. 434, Scott, 


i A at pp» Defended by argument; vin- 
dicated. 
AD/VO-CATE-SHIP, xn, The office or duty of an 
advocate, 
AD'VO-€4-TESS, n. A female advocate. 
Taylor. 
AD/VO-€A-TING, ppr. Supporting by reasons; de- 
fending ; maintaining. 
AD-VO-€A'TION,n. A pleading for; plea; apology. 
Shak, 
A bill of advocation, in Scotland, is a written ap- 
plication to a superior court, to call an action before 
them from an inferior court. The order of the su- 
perior court for this purpose is called letters of ad- 
vocation, 
AD-VO-LU'TION, nz. 
AD-VOU'TRER, x. An adulterer. 
AD-VOU'TRESS, n. An adulteress, Bacon, 
AD-VOU'TRY,n. Adultery. [Littleused.] Bacon. 
AD-VOW-EE’, x. He that has the right of advow- 
son. Cowel, 
2. The advocate of a church or religious house. 


Co 
AD-VOW'SON, ‘2. [Fr. avouerie, from avouer, to 
avow; Norm. avoerie, or avoeson. But the word 
was latinized, advocatio, from advoco, and avow is 
from advoce.} * 

In English law, a right of presentation to a vacant 
benefice ; or, in other words, a right of nominating 
a person to officiate in avacant church. The name 
is derived from advocatio, because the right was first 
obtained by such as were founders, benefactors, 
or strenuous defenders, advocates, of the church, 
Those who have this right are styled patrons. Ad- 
vowsons are of three kinds, presentative, collative, 
and donative; presentative, when the patron presents 
his clerk to the bishop. of the diocese to be insti- 
tuted ; collat-ve, when the bishop is the patron, and 
institutes or collates his clerk, by a single act ; dona- 
tive, when a church is founded by the king, and 
assigned to the patron, without being subject to the 
ordinary, so that the patron confers the benefice 
on his clerk, without presentation, institution, or 
induction. 

Advowsons are also appendant, that is, annexed to a 
manor, or in gross, that is, annexed tu the person 
of the patron. Blackstone, 


A rolling toward something. 


See Avover, | 

A-DY-NAM‘I€, a. Weak; destitute of strength. 

_Adynamic fevers, in medicine, a term employed by 
Pinel, to denote mnfignant or putrid fevers attended 
with great muscular debility. Cyc. Med, 


AER 


A-DYN'A-MY, n. (Gr. a privative and duvayts, 
power.) 

In medicine, weakness; want of strength occa- 
sioned by disease. Morin- 

A-DY/TUM, x. [Lat.; Gr. aduron] 

A secret apartment. In ancient temples, a secret 
place from whence oracles were given. 

ADZ, n. (Sax. adese; Sp. azuela; formerly written 
in ing. addice.} “ ‘ 

An iron instrument with an arching blade, across 

‘the line of the handle, and ground fan a base on 
its inside to the outer edge; used for chipping a 
horizontal surface of timber. “~ Encyc. 

4£’, a diphthong in the Latin language ; used also by 

- the Saxon writers. It answers to.the Gr. at. The 
Sax. @ has been changed into e or ea. In deriva- 
tives from the learned languages, it is mostly super- 
seded by ¢, and convenience seems to require it to 
be wholly rejected in anglicized words. For most 
words found with this initial combination, the reader 
will therefore search under the letter E, 3 ‘ 

ZED, ED, EAD, syllables found in names frorf: the 
Saxon, signify happy; as, Eadric, happy kingdom; 
Eadrig, happy victory ; Edward, prosperous watch; 
Edgar, successful weapon, Gibson. Lye. 

2'DILE, 2. [L.] In ancient Rome, an officer or 
Magistrate, who had the care of the public build- 
ings, [@des,] streets, highways, public spectacles, &c, 

ZE'GIL-OPS, n. [Gr. aty:rAwW; arf, a goat, and wy, 
the eye.] A tumor in the inner corner of the eye, 
and a plant so called. Quincy. 

£6'GIS,n. (Gr. atycs, a goat skin, and shield ; from 
aig, a goat. 

A shield, or defensive armor; originally applied 
to the shield given by Jupiter to Minerva. 

ZEL, AL, ALH, or EAL, in Saxon, Eng. all, are seen 
in many names; as in /€/fred, Alfred, all peace; 
JElwin, all conqueror. Gibson. 

ELF seems to be one form of help, but more gener- 
ally written elph or ulph; as in /lfwin, victorious 
aid; Jéthelwulph, illustrious help. ibson. 

4£-NE/ID, n. [L. nets.) An heroic poem, written 
by Virgil, in which AZneas is the hero, 

#/0-LIST, n. [L. Molus.] A pretender to inspi- 
ration. Swift. 
syn t eal a. Pertaining to /olus, the god of the 

winds. 

f£-0'LI-AN HARP, 2. See Eoxran Harp, 

#2-QUIN'O-LITE, n. See Pitcustone. 

A'ER-ATE, v. t. [See Arr.] 

1. In chemistry, to combine with carbonic acid, 
formerly called fized-air. [The word has been dis- 
carded from modern chemistry. 

2. In zoology, to change the circulating fluids of 
animals by the agency of the air; to arterialize. 

A/ER-A-TED, pp. Combined with carbonic acid ; as, 
aérated mineral waters ; changed by the agency of 
the air ; arterialized. . 

A'ER-A-TING, ppr. Combining with carbonic acid ; 
changing by the agency of the air; arterializing. 

4A-ER-A'TION, n. In chemistry, the act or operation 
of combining with carbonic acid. 

2. In zoology, the change in the circulating fluids 
of animals, effected by the agency of the air; as the 
arterialization of the blood by respiration in the 
higher animals; and the corresponding change in 
the lower animals, 

3. In agriculture, the exposure of soil to the free 
action of the air, as essential to the growth of plants, 

4-E/RI-AL, a. aérius. See Air.) . 

1. Belonging to the air, or atmosphere ; as, aerial 
regions. 

2, Consisting of air; partaking of the nature of 
air ; as, aerial particles, 

3. Produced by air ; as, aerial honey. Pope. 

4. Inhabiting or frequenting the air; as, aerial 
songsters. 

5. Placed in the air; high ; lofty; elevated; as, 
aernal spires; aernal flight. 

Aerial acid; carbonic acid. [Obs.] 

Aerial perspective. See Pensrective. 

4-E/RI-ANS, n. pl. In church history, a branch of 
Arians, so called from Aerius, who maintained that 
there is no difference. between bishops and priests, 

A’E-RIE, (a’ry or e/ry,) n. [W. eryr, Corn. er, an 


Ore. 


eagle.] 
The nest of a bird of prey, as of an eagle or 
hawk ; a brood of such birds. Shak, 


4A-ER-L-FI-CA'TION, n. The act of combining air 
with ; the state of being fillgd with air. Fourcroy. 
2, The act of becoming air, or of changing inte 
an aériform state, as substances which are con- 
verted from a liquid or solid form into gas or an 
elastic vapor; the state of being aeriform. Ibid, 
A/ER-I-FI-ED, pp. Having air infused, or combined 
with, 

A/ER-I-FORM, a. [L. aer, air, and forma, form.] 
Having the form or nature of air, of of ane 
fluid. The gases are aeriform fluids. 
AER-1-FY, v. t. To infuse air into ; to fill with air, 

or to combine air with 3 to change into an aeriform. 


state. 
4A-ER-O-DY-NAM'I€8S, 2. [Gr. anp and duvapts.] 
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AFA 


The science which treats of the metion of the air, ; A-FEARD’, a. 


and of the mechanical effects of air in motion. 
Brande. 

A-ER-OG/NO-SY, n. [Gr. ano, air, and yrwois, 
knowledge.] The science which treats of the prop- 
erties of air, and the part it performs in the opera- 
tions of nature. 

4&-ER-OG/RA-PHY, n. (Gr. ano, air, and ypadw, to 
describe.] A description of the air or atmosphere ; 
but aerology is chiefly used. - 

A'ER-O-LITE, n. [Gr ang, air, and \«8os, a stone.] 
A stone which has fallen from the air, or atmos- 
pheric regions ; a meteoric stone. 


Guidotte. Med. Rep. 
A-ER-U-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to aerology. 
A-ER-OL/O-GIST, n. One whois versed in aerology. 
A-ER-OL/0-GY, n. 


(Gr. anp, air, and dvyus, de- 
scription.] 


A description of the air; that branch of philoso- 
phy which treats of the air, its constituent parts, 
roperties, and phenomena, Encyc. 
A'ER-O-MAN-CY, 2, [Gr. anp, and pavreca, div- 
ination. } 

Divination by means of the air'and winds. 
4-ER-OM/E-TER, 2. [Gr. ano, air, and perpov, 

measure. 

1. An instrument for making the necessary cor- 

rections in ascertaining the mean bulk af gases. 
E: * Hebert. 

v. An instrument for ascertaining the density or 

rarity of air. Morin. 
&-ER-OM'E-TRY, 2. [as above.] The science of 
measuring the air, including the doctrine of its 
pressure, elasticity, rarefaction, and condensation. 
ifn this sense, the word is now disused, the term 
pneumatics having taken its place. ] Encyc. 
Rather aerometry is the art or science of ascer- 
taining the mean bulk of the gases. Ure. 
&4/ER-O-NAUT, n. [Gr. anp and vavrns, a sailor, 
,from vavs, @ ship.] 
\" One who sails or floats in the air; an aerial nav- 
igutor~ applied to persons who ascend in air balloons. 
e Burke. 
4-ER-O-NAUT'I€, a. Sailing or floating in the air; 
pertaining to aerial sailing. 
A-ER-O-NAUT'I€S, nz. The doctrine, science, or art 
of sailing in the air, by means of a balloon. 
A‘'ER-O-NAUT-ISM, n. The practice of ascending 
and floating in the atmosphere, in balloons. 
Journ. of Science. 
4/ER-O-PHYTE, x. (Gr. ano and ¢v7.v, a plant.] 

A plant that lives exclusively in air, in distinc- 
tion from a hydrophyte. Brande. 
4-ER-O-SCEP’SY, xn. [Gr. anp and oxemroypat, to 

oes 7 
The faculty of perception by the medium of the 
air, supposed to reside in the antennz of insects. 
Kirby. 
4-ER-OS'€0-PY, x. (Gr. ano and cxerropat, to see.] 

The observation or perception of the air. 
AJER-O-SITE, n. See Rep-Sitver 
Z/ER-O-STAT, n. [Gr. anp and craros, sustaining, 

from tornpt, to stand.) : 

* A-machine or vessel sustaining weights in the 
air; a name given to air balloons. Encyc. 
4-ER-O-STAT'I€, a. Suspending in air; pertaining 

to the art of aerial navigation. 
4-ER-O-STAT'I€S, n. The science that treats of the 
equilibrium of elastic fluids, or of bodies sustained 
in thera; hence, the science of aerial navigation. 
4-ER-OS-TA/TION, n. Aerial navigation ; the sci- 
ence of raising, suspending, and guiding machines 
in the air, or of ascending in air balloons, 

2. The science of weighing ait. Adams. 
#£-R0/GIN-OUS, a. Partaking of copper rust. 
A'ER-Y-LIGHT, 2. In Milton, light as air; used for 
airy light, 
2S! €HY-NIT # A black or dark brownish yel- 

low ore, from the Ural Mountains; an ore contain- 
ing titanium, zirconium, and.cerium. Dana. 


25- THET'IES, { nm ([Gr. atoDhrixos.) 


ES-THET'I€S, 
The theory or philosophy of taste; the science of 
the beautiful, or that which treats of the principles 
of the belles lettres and fine arts. 
-E-THE-OG'A-MOUS, a. [Gr. an®ns, unusual, and 
yanos, marriage.] A term applied to cryptogamic 
plants, founded on the opinion, that their mode of 
propagatien is not hidden, but only unusual. Brande. 
#-TI-OL'O-GY,n. [Gr. airta, cause, and dAoyos, 

discourse.} The science of the causes of disease. 
E-TI'TES, x. Eagle stone, which see. 
A-FAR’,-adv. [aand far. See eae) 

1. Ata distance in place ; to or from a distance ; 
used with from preceding, or of following ; as, he 
was seen from afar ; I.saw him afar off. 

2. In Scripture, figuratively, estranged im affec- 
tion ; alienated, 

My kinsmen stand afar qf. — Psa). xxxvill. 

3. Absent ; not assisting. 

Why standest thou afar off,-O Cord. — Peal. x, 


4. Not of the visible church. — Eph: ii. 


AFF 


(Sax. aferan, to make afraid. Afcard 
See Fzar.] 


is the participle passive. 


AFF 


mally ; studiously ; unnaturally ; as, to walk affect. 


edly; @ civil. 
Afraid ; affected with fear or apprehension, in a AF-FE€T’ED- ESS, x The quality of being ar- 


more moderate degree than is expressed by terrified. 


fected ; affectation. 


It is followed by of, but no longer used in books, | AF-FE€T-I-BIL/I-TY, n. The state of being af- 


and even in popular use is deemed vulgar. 


fectible. 


AF'FA, 2. A weight used on the Guinea coast, equal | AF-FE€T'I-BLE, a, That may be affected. 


toanounce The half of it is called eggeba. 
Encyc. 

AF-FA-BIL'IL-TY, 2. [See Arrasrz.] The quality 
of being affable; readiness to converse; civility 
and courteousness in receiving others, and in con- 
versation ; condescension in manners. Affability 
of countenance is that mildness of aspect which 
invites to free social intercourse. ; 

REESE ae a. [L.affabilis, of adand fabulor See 

ABLE. 

1. Bay of conversation ; admitting others to free 
conversation without reserve; courteous; coni- 
plaisant ; of easy manners; cendescending ; usually 
applied to superiors ; as, an affable prince. 

2. Applied to external appearance, affable denotes 
that combination of features which invites to con- 
versation, and renders a person accessible, opposed 
to a forbidding aspect ; mild ; benign; as, an affable 
countenance. am 

AF’FA-BLE-NESS, n. Affability. 

AF’FA-BLY, adv. In an affable manner; courte- 
ously ; invitingly. 

AF-FAB-U-LA/TION, 2. The moral of a fable. 

AF-FAIR’, x. [Fr. affaire, from faire, to make or do; 
L. facere; Sp. hacer: It. fare. The primary sense 
of facio is to urge, drive, impel.] 

1. Business of any kind ; that which is done, or 
is to be done: a word of very indefinite and undefinable 
signification. In the plural, it denotes transactions 
in general ; as, human affairs ; political or ecclesi- 
astical affairs; also, the business or concerns of an 
individual ; as, his affairs are embarrassed. 

2. Matters ; state; condition of business or con- 
cerns. 

Lhave sent that ye may Imow our affairs. — Eph. vi. 

3. In the singular, it is used for a private dispute, 
or duel ; as, an affair of honor. 

4. In military language, a partial engagement of 
troops. 

5. Affairs, in the plural, public concerns and their 
management; as, “at the head of affairs,” Junius ; 
6a talent for affairs,” Prescott. 


AF-FAM'ISH, v.t. [See Famrsn.] Tostarve.  ~ 


AF-FAM/ISH-MENT, n._ A starving. 
AF-FEAR/, v.t. To frighten. [Obs.]} Spenser. 
AF-FE€T", v. t. [L. aficio, affectum, of ad and facio, 
to make ; L. affecto, to desire, from the same root. 
Affect is to make to, or upon, to press upon.]} 
1. To act upon; to produce an effect or change 


upon; as, cold affects the body; loss affects our}, 


interests. 

2. To act upon, or move the passions ; as, affected 
with grief. 

3. ‘I'o aim at ; aspire to; desire or entertain pre- 
tension to; as, to affect imperial sway. [See the 
etymology of Arrarr.}~ 

4. To tend to by natural affinity or disposition ; 
as, the drops of a fiuid affect a spherical form. 

5. To love, or regard with fondness, 

Think not that wars we love and strife affect. 


This sense is closely allied to the third.} 

. To make a show of; to attempt to imitate, in 
a Manner not natural; to study the appearance of 
what is not natural, or real ; as, to affect to be grave ; 
affected friendship. 

It seems to have been used formerly, for convict or 
attaint, as in Ayliffe’s Parergon; but this seuse is 
not now in use. 

AF-FE€T-A/TION, n. [L. affectatio.] 

1. An attempt to assume or exhibit what is not 
natural or real; false pretense: artificial appear- 
ance, or show; as, an affectation of wit, or of virtue. 

2. Fondness ; affection. [Wot used.] ee 

' 


Fairfas. 


Hooker. 

AF-FE€T’ED, pp. Impressed; moved, or touched, 

either in person or in interest; having suffered 

some change by external force, loss, danger, and 

the like ; as, we are more or less affected by the 
failure of the bank. : 

2. Touched in the feelings; having the feelings 
excited ; a3, affected with cold or heat. 

3. Having the passions moved ; as, affected with 
sorrow or joy. 

4. a. Inclined or disposed; followed by to; as, 
well affected to government. 

5. a. Given to false show ; assuming, or pretend- 
ing to possess what is not natural or real; as, an 
affected lady. P 

6. a, Assumed artificially; not natural; as, af- 
fected airs. 

7. In algebra, this term, when applied ¢o an equa- 
tion, denotes that two or more several powers of the 
unknown quantity, enter into the equation. 

AF-FE€T’ED-LY, adv. In an affected manner; 
hypocritically ; with more shew than reality ; for- 


AF-FEC€T'ING, ppr. Impressing; naving an effect 
on; touching the feelings; moving the passions; 
attempting a false show ; greatly desiring; aspiring 
to pussess. 

2. a. Having power to excite, or move the pas- 
sions; tending to move the affections; pathetic; as, 
an affecting address. 4 

The most affecting music is gencrally the most simple. 

affecting ge y ur ‘ford. 

AF-FE€T/ING-LY, edv. In an affecting manner; 
in a manner to excite emotions. 

AF-FE€’/TION, n. [L. affectio.] The state of being 
affected. [Little used.] 

2. Passion ; out more generally, 

3. A bent of mind toward a particular object, 
holding a middle place between disposition, which 
is natural, and passion, which is excited by the 
presence of its exciting object. Affection is a per- 
manent bent of the mind, formed by the presence 
of an object, or by some act of another person, and 
existing without the presence of its object. 

Encye. 

4. Jn amore particular sense, a settled good-will, 
love, or zealous attachment; as, the affection of a 
parent for his child. {It was formerly followed by 
i or toward, but is now more generally followed by 

OTe. 
5. Desire; inclination; propensity ; good or evil ; 
_as, Virtuous or vile affections. Rom.i. Gal. 5. 

6. In a general sense, an attribute, quality, or 
property, which is inseparable from its subject ; as, 
love, fear, and hope are affections of the mind ; figure, 
weight, &c., are affections of bodies. 

7. Among physicians, a diseAse, or any particular 
morbid state of the body; as, a gouty affection; 
hysteric affection. : 

8. In painting, a lively representation of passion. 

Wotton. 

Shakspeare uses the word for affectation ; but this 
use is not legitimate. 

AF-FE€'TION-ATE, a, [Fr. affectionné.] 

1. Having great love, or affection; fond; as, an 
affectivnate brother. 

2. Warm in affection ; zealous. 

flan, in his love to God, and desire to please him, can never 

be too affectionate. Sprat. 


3. Proceeding from affection; indicating love; 
benevolent ; tender; as, the affectionate care of a 
parent; an affectionate countenance. 

4. Strongly inclined to. ([JZsttle used. 

AF-FE€’/TION-ATE-LY, ado. With 
ly ; tenderly ; kindly. 1 Thess. ii. 
AF-FEC€’/TION-ATE-NESS, 2. Fondness; good- 

will ; affection. 
AF-FE€’/T‘ON-ED. a. Disposed; having an affece 
-tion of heart. 
Be kindly afechonea one w another. — Rom. xif. 


2. Affected ; conceited. [Obs.] Shak. 
AF-FEC€T'IVE, a. That affects, or excites emotion ¢ 
suited to affect. [Little used.] 


Bacon. 
ection ; fond- 


| AF-FE€T'IVE-LY, adv. In an affective or impress 


sive manner. 
AF-FE€T'OR, ) 2. One that affects ; one that prace 
AF-FECT’ER, } « tices affectation. 
AF->FEC€T'U-OUS, a. Full of passion. [Wot used.} 


AF-FEER’, 0. t. [Fr. afier, to set.] 

Toconfirm. [Not used.] 

AF-FEER’, v.t. |Fr. afferer, affeurer, or afforer, to 
assess or value.] 

In law, to assess or reduce an arbitrary penalty or 
amercement to a precise sum; to reduce a general 
amercement to a sum certain, according to the cir-— 
curastances of the case. Blackstone. 

AF-FEER/ED, pp. Moderated in sum; assessed; 
reduced te a certainty. . 

AF-FEER/MENT, x. The act of affeering; or assess. 
ing an amercement, according to the circumstances 
of the case. F 5 

AF-FEER’OR, x. One who affeers; a person sworn 
to assess a penalty, or reduce an uncertain penalty 
to a certainty. Cowel. 

AF-FET-TU-O'SO, or CON AF-FET'TO. [Iit., 
from L. affectus. 

In musiw, a direction to render notes soft and 


affecting. 

AF-FI/ANCE, nr. [Norm. afiaunce, confidence; Fr. 
fiancer, to be’ 3 Sp. fanza, security in bail, 
afianzar, to give security or bail, from jfiar, to trust, 
to bail, to confide in; Port. id. ; Fr. fier, to trast; 
It. fdare, afidare, to trust, fidanza, confidettce, 
JSidanzare, to betroth, from L. fido, fides. ] 

1. The marriage contract or promise; faith 
pledged. 
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2. Strong trust or relianee, applied chiefly to the ; AF-FIRM’A-TIVE, n. ‘That side of a question 


Supreme Being. 
The Christian looks to God with Implicit afiance. Atterbury. — 
OF-FYANCE, v. t. To betroth ; to pledge one’s faith 
or fidelity in marriage, or to promise marriage. 


‘To me, sad maid, he was affianced, Spenser, 

2. To give-confidence. 

Affianced in my faith. Pope. 
AF-FI/ANC-ED, (af-fianst,) pp. or a, Pledged in 


marriage ; betrothed ; bound in faith. 
AF-FI/ANC-ER, x. One who makes a contract of 
marriage between parties, : 
AF-FI/ANC-ING, ppr. Pledging in marriage ; prom- 
ising fidelity. 
AF-FLDa’VIT, n. -{An old Jaw verb in the perfect 
tense ; he made oath; from ad and fides, faith.] 
A declaration. upon oath. In the United States, 
more generally, a declaration in writing, signed by 
the party, and sworm to, before an authorized magis- 


trate. 

AF-Fi'ED, (af-fide’,) a. or part. Joined by contract ; 
affianced, ‘ Shak. 

AF-FILE’, v. t. [Fr. affler.] 

To polish, [Vot “a. 

AF-FIL'L-ATE, ov. t, ‘“[Fr. afflier, 
tiate into the mysteries of a religious order; L. 
and filius, a cael 

1. To adopt ; to receive into a family as a son. 
.. 2. To receive into a society as a member, and 
{nitiate in its mysteries, plans, &c.—a sense in 
whick the word was much used by the Jacobins in 
France, during the revolution. 

AF-FIL/LA-TED, pp. or a. Adopted; associated ; 
received into a society. Affiliated societies ; local so- 
cieties, connected with a central society, or with 
each other. 

AF-FIL’I-A-TING, ppr. ora. Adopting ; associating ; 
receiving into a society. 

AF-FIL-I-A'TION, n. Adoption ; association in the. 
sainc family or society. 

In English law, the assignment, by law, of a 
child, as a bastard, to its father. Brande. 
AF’FIN-AGE, 2. A refining of metals. si 

ON TY, Joined in affinity. [Obs.] Skek. 
F-FIN‘L-TY, 2. [L. affinitas, from offinis, adjacent, 
felated by marriage ; ad and finis, end.] : 

I. The relation contracted by marriage between 
@ husband and his wife’s kindred, and between a 
wife and her husband’s kindred; in contradistinc- 
tion from consanguinity, or relation by blood. 

Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh. —1 Kings iii. 


2. Agreement; relation; conformity; resem- 
blance; connection ; as, the affinity of sounds, of | 
colors, or of languages. 

3. In chemistry, that attraction which takes placé, 
at an insensible distance, between the heteroge- 

pees sas icles of ‘pape and Soper] aioe 

-FIR vt afirmo; ad. an ‘mo, to make 
firm. See Fina. 

1. To assert positively ; to tell with confidence ; 
to aver; te declare the existeneé of something ; to 
maintain as true, opposed to deny, 

Of one Jesus, whom Pau afirmed to be alive, — Acts xxv. 

2, To make firm ; to establish, confirm, or ratify ; 
as, the Supreme Court gq; the judgment. 
AF-FIRM!, vi. To d solemnly before court 

or magi for confirmin, ga fact, of to have an 

affirmation administered to, by way of confirmation, 
or as a substitute for'an oath; as, the witness 
affirmed to the fact, or he was affirmed to the fact. 
AF-FIRM’A-BLE, a. That may be asserted or de- 
clared ; fellowed by of as, an attribute afirmable of 
eve fust man, 
AF-FIRM’A-BLY, adv. In 3 way capable of affirm- 


ation. 

AF-FIRM’/ANCE,'n. Confirmation; ratification ; as, 
the afirmance of a judgment: a statute in afirmance 
of common law. 5 

2. Declaration ; affirmation. [Little used.] 
Selden. 


r Cowper, 
AF-FIRM‘/ANT, 2. Oné who affirms. 
AF-FIRM-A’TION, n. The act of affirming or as- 

eerting as true ; opposed to negatianpor deniat. Shok. 

2. That which is asserted ; position declared as 
true ; averment, Hammond, 
_3. Confirmation ; ratification; an establishment 
Of what had been before done or decreed. Hooker. 

4, A solemn declaration made under the pen- 
ulties of perjury, by persons who’ conscientiously 
decline taking an oath; which affirmation is in law 

uivalent to testimony given under oath, 

AF-FIRM/A-TIVE, a. That affirms or asserts; 
declaratory of what exists ; opposed to negative; as, 
@n afirmative proposition. 

2. Confirmative ; ratifying; as. an act affirmative 
of common law. 

3: in algebra, positive; a term aj a to quan- 
tities whith have the sign + plus, denoting addi- 
tion, and opposed to negative, or such as have the 
sign — minus, denoting subtraction. 

4. ive ; dogmatic. [Obs.] 


Chaucer. | 
to adopt, to ini- 


Taylor. 


ad | AF-FIX’ING, ppr. 


which affirms or maintains ; opposed to negative; 
as, there were seventy votes in the affirmative, and 
thirty-five in the negative. 

AF-FIRM’A-TIVE-LY, adv. In an affirmative man- 
ner ; positively ; on the afiirmative side of a ques- 
-tion ; opposed to nevatively. 

AF-FIRM/‘ED, pp. Declared; asserite . 
confirmed ; ratified. 

AF-FIRMER, x. One who affirms. 

AF-FIRM/ING, ppr. Asserting ; declaring positively ; 
confirming. 

AF-FIX’, v. t, [L. afigo, afizum, of ad and figo, to 
Ha Gr. mnyw, myyvvw, mnfw; Eng. peg. See 

IX. 

1. To unite at the end; to subjoin, annex, or 
add at the close; as, to afiz a syllable to a word; 
to afiz a seal to an instrument. 

2. To attach, unite, or connect with ; as, names 
affized to ideas, or ideas affixed to things. 

3. To fix or fasten in any manner. In this sense, 
fiz is more generally used. 

AF’FIX, n. A syllable or letter added to the end of 
a word. 

AF-FIX’ED, (af-fixt!,) pp. 
nexed ; attached. 


averred ; 


United at the end; an- 


Uniting at the end; subjoining ; 
attaching. 

AF-FIX/ION, 2. The act of uniting at the end, or 
state of being so united. [Little used.] 

AF-FIX'/TURE, x. That which is affixed. Drake. 

AF-FLA'TION, zn. [L. afflo, afflatum, of ad and flo; 
Eng. blow. “See Biow.] 

A blowing or breathing on. 

AF-FLA/TUS, n. 

1. A breath oblast of wind. 

2. Inspiration ; communication of divine knowl- 
edge, or the power of prophecy. Spence. 
AF-FLI€T’, v. t, [L. affligo, eflicto, of ad and flizo, 

to strike; Eng. fiog; Gr. Eol. ¢Acya, to strike; 

Gr, rAnyn, L. plaga, a stroke; Goth. flekan, to 

strike. Hence, Ger. flegel ; D. vlegel ; Engl. flail, g 

being suppressed ; L. flagellum. See Froc.] 

1. To give to the body or mind pain which is 
continued or of some permanence; to grieve, or 
distress ; as, one is afflicted with the gout, or with 
melancholy, or with losses and. misfortunes, 

They affict thy heritage, O Lord, — Peal. xev.. 

2. To trouble; to harass; to distress, 

AF-FLI€T’ED, pp. ora. Affected with continued or 
often repeated pain, either of body or mind ; suffer- 
ing grief or distress of any kind ; followed by at, by, 
or with: as, afflicted at the loss of a child, by the 
rheumatism, or with losses. 

AF-FLI€T/ED-NESS, 2, The state.of being af- 
flicted ; but superseded by AFFLICTION. 

AF-FLI€T’ER, ». One who afflicts, of cduses ‘pain 
of body or of mind. é 

AF-FLI€T’ING, ppr. Causing continued or durable 
pain of body or of mind ; grieving; distressing. 

AF-FLI€T/ING, a. Grievous; distressing; as, an 
afflicting event. 

AF-FLI€/TION, #, The state of being afflicted; a 
state of pain, distress, or grief; as, some virtues are 
seen only in affliction. 

2. The cause of continued pain of. body or mind, 
as sickness, losses, calamity, adversity, persecution, 

Many are the afflictions of the righteous. — Psal. xxxiv. 

AF-FLI€T'IVE, a. Giving pain; causing continued 
or repeated pain or grief; painful ; daperint Z 

a 

AF-FLICT'IVE-LY, adv. In amanner to’ give pain 
‘or grief. Brown. 

AF’FLU-ENCE, zn. [L, affuentia, of ad and fiuo, to 

flow. See.Fiow. 

1, Literally, a flowing to, or concourse. In this 
sense it is rarcly used, It is sometimes written 
affiuency. 

2 — feabirnee abundance of riches ; great plenty 
of worldly goods; wealth. Rogers. 
AF/FLU-ENT, ¢@. Flowing to; more generally, 

wealthy ; abounding in goods or riches ; abundant. 


Prior, 

AF’FLU-ENT-LY, adv. In abundance ; abundantly. 
AF’FLUX,2. [L. afiurum, from affluo. See Fiow.] 
The act of flowing to; a flowing to, or that 

which flows to; as, an affuz of blood to the head. 
AF-FLUX'ION. n. The act of flowing to; that 

which flows td. {See Arriux.] 

AF’FOR-AGE, xn. [Fr.aforer, to Value. See AFFEER.] 
In France, a. duty paid to the lord of a district, 

for permission to sell wine or other liquors’ within 

ihS seigniory. Encyc. 
AF-FORCE’ MENT, nz. [ad and force, 

In old charters, a fortress; a fortification for de- 
fense. { Obs.] yc. * 

, v- t, [ad and the root of forth, further; G. 
SGrdern, to further or promote; D. voorderen; Dan. 
. befordre, to further. The sense is to send forth. 
But I have not found this precise word in the 
exact sense of the English, in any other language. ] 
1. To yield or uce, as fruit, profit, issues, or 


AFF 


result, Thus, the earth affords grain; a well affords 
water ; trade affords profit; distilled liquors afford 
irit. 

2, To yield or confer; as, a life 
affords eesti roy age. Se one 

3. To be able to grant or sell with profit or with- 
out loss; as, A can afford wine at a less price 
than B. 

4. To be able to expend without injury to one’s 
estate ; as, a man can afford a sum yearly in char- 
ity ;, or to be able to bear expenses, or the price of 
the thing purchased ; as, one man can afford to buy 
a farm, which another can not. 

5. To be able without loss or with profit. 


The merchant can afford to trade for smaller profits. 
Hamilton 
AF-FORD/ED, pp. Yielded, a3 fruit, produce, of 
result ; sold without loss or with profit. 
AF-FORD/ING, ppr. Yielding; producing; selling 
without loss ; bearing expenses. 
AF-FOR’EST, v. t. [ad and forest.] 

To convert ground into forest, as was done by the 
first Norman’ kings in England, for the purpose of 
affording them the pleasures of the chase. 

AF-FOR-EST-A/TION, n. The act -of turning 
ground into forest or wood land. Blackstone 

AF-FOR/EST-ED, pp. or a. Converted into fores§ 

AF-FOR/EST-ING, ppr. Converting into forest 

AF-FRAN'CHIGSE, v. t. To make free. 

AF-FRAN'CHIS-ED, pp. Made free. 

AF-FRAN/CHISE-MENT, x. [See Francnise and 
DisFRANCHISE. | 

The act of making free, or liberating from de- 
pendence or servitude. [Little used.]° 

AF-FRAN’CHIS-ING, ppr. Making free. 
AF-FRAP’, v. t. or vs i. [I'r. frapper, to strike; Eng. 


rup.} 

To strike. | Obs.| Spenser. 
AF-FRAY’,v.t. To frighten. [Obs.] Spenser. 
AF-FRAY'!, n. ([Fr. effrayer, to frightens 
fet ng eee effrot, terror; Arm. "= 

effrey. 


1. In law, the fighting of two or more persons, im 
a public place, to the terror of others. A fighti 
in private is not, in a Jegal sense, an affray. 

aul hi d -f 

. In popular language, fray is used to express an 

fighting of two or ue persons ; but the word 
now deemed inelegant. 

3. Tumult; disturbance. ; Spensa@r 

AF-FREIGHT", (af-frate’;)v.t. (Sée Farrcut.] 

To hire a ship for the transportation of goods oF 
freight. Commerce. 
AF-FREIGHT’ED, pp. Hired for transporting goods, 
AF-FREIGHT’ER, n. The person who hires og 

charters a ship or other vessel to convey goods. 
Walsh, Am. Ret» 
AF-FREIGHT’MENT, n. The act of hiring a ship 
for the transportation of goods. Am. Rev. Apps 
AF-FRET’, x. [It. affrettare, to rps ; 
.. A- furious onset, or attack. [Wot Spensem 
AF-FRI€/TION, ». The act of rubbing. (Wat 
used. See Friction. 

AF-FRIEND/ED, (af-frend’ed,) a Made friendsg 
reconciled. [ Obs. _. Spenser. 
ee 2M (af-frite’,)v. & [Sax. friktan, Gee 

RIGHT. 

To impress with sudden fear; to frighten; to 
terrify or alarm. Jt expresses & stronger. imprese 
sion than fear or apprehend, and perhaps less than 


terror. 
AF-FRIGHT’, n. Sudden or fear ; terror; also, 
the cause of terror 3 a frightful object. 
AF-FRIGHT’ED, pp. Suddenly alarmed with fear; 
terrified ; followed by at or with, more generally by 
at ; as, affrighted at the cry of fire. 
AF-FRIGHT’ED-LY, adv. With fright, 
AF-FRIGHT’ER, z. One who frightené. 
AF-FRIGHT’FUL, e. ‘Terrifying; terrible; that 
may excite a fear; dreadful. 
AF-FRIGHT’FUL-LY, adv. Frightfully. 

‘yal ote ING, ppr. Impressing sudden fear; 
terrifying. Z 
AF-FRIGHT’/MENT, #. Affright; térror; the state 

of being frightened. [Rarely used.) . a 
[In common discourse, the use of this word, in all its 
forms, is superseded by FuiGut, faichHtEp, Frichte 


FUL. 
AREHONTY, 2. t [Fr. affroater. to encounter face 
to face; of ad and L. frons, front, face.] 

1. Literally, to meet or encounter face to face, in 

a good or bad sense ; as, 
iti ing’s forces. 
The seditious affronted the king’ Shak 
ae foregoing sense is obsolete.} 

To offer abuse to the face; to insult, dare, oP 
brave openly ; to offer abuse or insult in any man- 
ner, by words or actions; as, to affront one by giv» 
ing him the lie. 

3. To abuse, or give cause of offense to, withont 
being present with the person; to make aslightlg 
angry ; a popular use of the word. 
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AF-FRONT’, n. Opposition to the face; open de-| A-FRAID'.a. [The participle of Arrray.] 


fiance ; encounter. [ Obs.] 

2. Ul treatment; abuse; any thing reproachful 
or contemptuous, that excites or justifies resent- 
ment, as foul language, or personal abuse. It 
usually expresses a less degree of abuse than insult. 

3. Shame; disgrace. [Wot usual.) Arbuthnot. 

4. In popular language, slight resentment; dis- 
pleasure. 

AF-FRONT’ED, pp. 
defied ; abused. 

2. In popular language, offended ; slightly angry 
at ill treatinent,-by words or actions ; displeased. 
AF-FRONT-&E’, a. In heraldry, front to front; an 
epitht given to animals that face each other. Ash. 

AF-FRON'T’ER, n. One that affronts. 

AF-FRONT'ING, ppr. Opposing face to face ; defy- 
ing abusing; offering abuse, or any cause of dis- 
leasure. 

AF-FRONT'ING, a. Contumelious ; abusive. 

AF-FRONT/ING-LY, adv. In an affronting manner. 

AF-FAONT/IVE, a. Giving offense; tending to 
offend ; abusive. 

AF-FRONT'IVE-NESS, n. The quality that gives 


Opposed face'to face; dared ; 


offense. [Little used.] : 
AF-FOSE’,v.t. [L. affundo, affusum,ad and fundo, 
to pour out. See Fuse. 


‘Tu,pour upon ; to sprinkle, as with a liquid. 
AF-FOS ED, pp. Sprinkled with a liquid ; sprinkled 
on, having a liquid poured upon. 
AF-FOS'ING, ppr. Pouring upon, or sprinkling. 
AF-FO’/SION,; (af-fu’zhun,) 2. The act of pouring 
upon, or sprinkling with a liquid substance, as 
upon a-child in baptism. 
In medicine, the act of pouring water on the whole 
or part of the body, as a remedy in disease, 


AF-FY’, v. t. [Fr. afier.] To betroth; to bind or 
join. [Not used.] 

AF-FY’, v. t. To trust or confide in. [Vot used.] 

A-FIELD’, ado. [a and field.] 

i »To the field. ‘ Milton, 
A-F IKE’, adv. On fire. Gower. 
A-FLAT’, adv. [a and fiat.] Level with ae ground. 

acon, 


A-FLOAT", ado. or a. [a and float.] 

1. Borne on the water; floating ; swimming; as, 
the ship is aftoat. , 

2. Figuratively, moving ; passing from place to 
place; as, a rumor is afluat. 

3. Unfixed ; moving without guide or control ; as, 
our affairs are all ufluat. [As an adjective, this word 
always follows the noun. } 

A-FQOQT’, adv. [a, or on, and foot.} On foot ; borne 
by the feet ; opposed to riding. 

2. In action ; in a state of being planned for exe- 
cution , as, a design, is afvot, or on foot. 

A-FORE’, adv. or prep. [a and fore.) [n front. 

2. Between one object and another, so as to inter- 
cept a direct view or intercourse, as, to stand 
between a. person and the light of a candle —a 
popular use of the word. 

3. Prior in‘time; before; anteriot; prior time 
being considered as in front of subsequent time. 


The grass which withereth afore it groweth up. — Psal. cxxix. 


In all these senses it is now inelegant, and super- 
eeded by before. 

4. In seamen’s language, toward the head of the 
ship > further forward, or nearer the stem ; as, afore 
the windlass. fore the mast, isa phrase which is 
applied tora common sailor, one who does duty on 
the main deck, or has no office on board the ship, 


Mar. Dict. 
A-FORE'GG-ING, a. Going before. [See Fons- 
eo1NncG, which is chiefly used.] 
A-FORE/HAND, adv. [afore and hand.] 
1. In time previous; by previous provision ; as, 
he is ready aforehand. 
She is come aforehand to anoint my body, — Mark xiv. 


2. a. Prepared ; previously provided; as, to be 
aforchand in business. Hence, in popular language, 
ainply provided; well supplied with the means of 
living; having means beyond the requirements of 
necessity ; moderately wealthy. This word is pop- 
ularty changed into aforchanded, beforehanded, or 
rather forekunded ; as, a forehanded farmer. 

A-FORE!MEN-TION-ED, a. [afore and mentioned.] 

Mentioned before in the same writing or dis- 


course, Addison. 
A-FORE'NAM-ED, a. [afore and name.) 
Named before. Peacham. 


A-FORE/SAID, (a-fore’sed,) a. [afore and say.] 
Said or recited before, or in a preceding part. 
A-FORE'THOUGHT, (thawt,) a. [afore and thought.] 

Premeiitated ; prepense ; as, malice éforethought, 
which is required to constitute murder. Com. Law. 
A-FORE/TIME, ado. [afore and time.] 

In time past; in a former time. Bible, 
A FGR-TI-O'RE, (a for-she-o'ri,) [L.] With stronger 
rensons, : 
A-FCUL!, ado. or a. {2 and foul.] 
Not free ; entangled. 


Columbiad. 


Impressed with fear or apprehension; fearful. 
This word expresses a less degree of fear than 
terrified or frightened. It is followed by of before the 
object of fear; as, to be afraid of death; Joseph 
was afraid to sin against God. 
A-FRESH’, adv. [a and fresh.] 
Anew ; again; recently ; after intermission. 
They-crucify the Son of God afresh. — Heb. vi. 
AF’RI-€A, n. [Qu. L. a. neg. and frigus, cold. 
One of the four quarters or largest divisions of 
the globe; a continent separated from Europe by 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


AFRICAN, i a, Pertaining to Africa. 
AF’RI€-AN, n. A native of Africa. 


This name is given also to the African mary- 
gold. Tate’s Cowley. 

A-FRONT’, adv. In front. Shak, 

AFT, a. or adv. [Sax. eft, eft, after, behind.] 

In seamen’s language, a word used to denote the 
stern, or what peftains to the stern of a ship; as the 
aft part of the ship; haul aft the main sheet, that is, 
further toward the stern. Fure and aft is the whole 
length of aship. Right aftis ina direct line with 
the stern. Mar. Dict. 

AFT’ER, a. [The comparative degree of aft. But 
in some Teytonic dialects it is written with g; D. 
agter ; Dan. agters. The Eng. corresponds with the 
Sax. efter, Sw. efter, Goth. aftaro, Dan. efter.] 

1. In marine langua:> more aft, or toward the 
stern of the ship; as, ase after sails; after hatch- 
way, 

2."In common language, later in time ; as, an after 
period of life. Marstall. 

In this sense, the word is oftén combined with 
the following noun ; as, in after-ages. 

AFT’ER, prep. Behind in place; as, men placed in a 
line one after another. 

2. Later in time; as, after supper. This word 
often precedes a sentence, as a governing preposi- 
tion. 

After 1 am risen again, I will go before you into Galilee. ~ 

Matt. xxvi. 

3. In pursuit of, that 1s, moving behind, following ; 
in search of. 

Ged whom is the king of Israel come out ?—1 Sam. xxiv, 

e shall not go after other gods. — Deut. vi. 

4 In imitation of; as, to make a thing after a 
model. 

5. According to; as, consider a thing after its 
intrinsic value. Bacon. 
6. According to the direction and influence of. 

To walk after the flesh; to live after the flesh, — Rom. viii. 

To judge after the sight of the eye. — Is, xi. 

To inquire after, is to seek by asking; to ask 
concerning. 

To follow after, in Scripture, is to pursue, or imi- 
tate ; to serve, or worship. 

AFT’ER, adv. Posterior; later in time; as, it was 
about the space of three hours after. In this sense 
the word, however, is really a preposition, the object 
being understood ; about three hours after the time 
or fact before specified. 

After is prefixed to many words, forming com- 
pounds, but retaining its genuine signification. 
Some of the following words are of this kind ; but in 
some of them after seems rather to be a separate word. 

AFT’ER-A€-CEPT-A’TION, n.. A sense not at 
first admitted. Dryden. 

AFT’ER-A€-COUNT’, n. A subsequent reckoning. 

Killingbeck. 

AFT’ER-A€T, n. A subsequent act. 

AFT’'ER-A‘GES, z. pl. Later ages; succeeding times. 
After-age, in the singular, is not improper. 

Addison. 

AFT’‘ER-ALL is a phrase signifying, when all has 
been considered, said, or done ; at last; in the final 
result. Pope. 

AFT/ER-BAND, nz. A future link or connection. 

Milton. 

AFT’ER-BIRTH, 2. The placenta in which the 
fetus is involved, and which comes away after 
delivery. . Wiseman. 

AFT’ER-€LAP, n. An unexpected subsequent 
event ; something disagreeable happening after an 
affair is supposed to be at an end. Halliwell, 

AFT’ER-€OM'‘ER, zn. A successor. 

AFT’ER-€6OM’FORT, x. Future comfort. Jonson, 

AFT/ER-€ON’DUET, n. Subsequent behavior. 

_ Sherloch. 

AFT’/ER-€ON-VI€'TION, x. Future conviction, 

South. 

}AFT’ER-€OST, n. Later cost; expense -after the 
execution of the main design. Mortimer. 

AFT/ER-€OURSE, zn. Future course. Brown. 

AFT/ER-CROP, n. The second crop in the same 


fae : Mortimer. 

AFT/ER-DAYS, n. pl. Future days. Congreve. 

AFT’ER-DI-V ‘ER, n. A subsequent divulger. 
Bi 


AGA 


AFT'ER-EAT’AGE, n. Part of the increase of the 
same year. A Burn. 
AFT/ER-EN-DEAV/OR, (-en-dev/or,) 2 An en- 
deavor after the first or former effort. Locke. 
AFT’ER-GAME, x. A subsequent scheme, or ex- 

dient. Wotton. 
AFT’ER-GUARD, x2. The seaman stationed on the 
poop or after-part of the ship, to attend the after- 
sails. : Jar. Dict. 
AFT’/ER-HOPE,-x. Future hope. Jonson. 
AFT’ER-HOURS, x. pl. Hours that follow Rae ir 


lowing. 
AFT/ER-IG’NO-RANCE, x. Subsequent ignorance 
Stafford. 
AFT’ER-INGS, n. pl. The last milk drawn in milk 
ing ; strokings. Grose. 
AFT’ER-KING, 2. A succeeding king. Shuckfurd. 
AFT’ER-LIFE, 2. Future life, or the life aie this. 


2, A later period of life ; subsequent life. 


den. 
AFT’/ER-LIV-ER. z. One who lives in succeeding 
times. Sidney. 


AF'IYER-LOVE, n. The secund or later love. Shak, 
AFT’ER-MAL-ICE, n. Succeeding malice. Dryden. 
AFT’ER-MATH, zn. [after and math. See Mow.] 

A second crop of grass.in the same season ; 
rowen. Holland. 
AFT’ER-MOST, «a. Superl. Hindmost, in marine 
language; nearest the stern; opposed to foremost. 
AFT/ER-NOON!, n. The part of the day which 
follows noon, between noon and evening. Dryden. 
XFT’ER-PAINS, zn. pl. The pains which succeed 

childbirth. 
AFT’ER-PART, 2. The latter part. In marine lan- 
guage, the part of a,ship toward the stern. 
Mar. Dict. 
AFT’ER-PIECE, n. A piece performed after a play ; 
a farce or other small entertainment. Cumberland, 
AFT’ER-PROOF, 2. Subsequent proof or evidence 5 
qualities known by. subsequent experience. 4 
Wotton. 
AFT’/ER-RE-PENT’ANCE, nr. Subsequent repent- 


ance. 
AFT'ER-RE-PORT’, x. Subsequent report, or in- 
formation. South. 
AFT’ER-SAILS, n. pl. The sails on the mizzen-inast 
and on the stays between the main and mizzen- 
Inasts. Mar. Dict. 
AFT'ER-STAGE, nr. A subsequent stage. 
AFT’ER-STATE, zn. The future state. Glanville. 
AFT’‘ER-STING, 2. Subsequent sting. Herbert. 
AFI’ER-STORM, n. A succeeding or future storm. 
den. 


AFT'ER-SUP’PER, n. The time between supper 
and going to bed. Shak. 
AFT/ER-SWARM, zn. A swarm of bees which 

leaves the hive after the first. 

AFT’/ER-TASTE, zn. A taste which succeeds eating 
and drinking. : 

AFT’/ER-THOUGHT, (-thawt,) x. [See THoucnt.] 
Reflections after an act; later thought, or expedi- 
ent occurring too late. Dryden. 

AFT’ER-TIMES, n. pl. Succeeding times. It may 


be used in the singular. ry 
AFT’ER-TOSS/ING, n. The swell or agitation of 

the. sea after a storm. Addison. 
AFT/ER-WARD, adv. [See Warp.] In later or 

subsequent time. Hooker. 


AFT’ER-WISE, a. Wise afterward or too late. 
Addison. 
AFT’ER-WIT, 2. Subsequent wit; wisdom that 
comes too late. I’ Estrange. 
AFT’ER-WIT'NESS, zn. A subsequent or future 
witness. 


AFT’ER-WRATH, zn. Later wrath ; anger after the 


provocation has ceased. . 
AFT’ER-WRIT’ER, x. A succeeding writer. 
o~m _ y Shuckfo 


AIGA, n. [Perv C5} and LS} ak and ate, lord, 
dominus, herus; also, sir, a title of respect; Tart. 
aha. Qu. the och in Beloch, and ak in Balak.) 

In the Turkish dominions, a commander or chief 
officer. The title is given to various chief officers, 
whether civil or military. It is also given by cour- 
tesy to any distinguished individual.. ; 


Encyc. Brande. 
A-GAIN’, (a-gen’,) adv. [Sax. gean, egen, agean, on- 


gean; D. with a different prefix, tegen; G. dagegen, 
gegen; Sw. igen; Dan. igien; qu. L. con, whence 
contra; Ir. comne, opposite, a meeting. Hence Sax. 


togeanes, togegnes, against; but placed after its 
object; as, “‘ki comen heom togeanes,” they come 
them against. D. tegens, against ; jegens, toward ; 
G. entgegen, dagegen, against ; begegnen, to meet or 
encounter. The primary sense is to turn, or to 
meet in front; or the name of the face, front, or 
forepart. So,in Dan. and Sw., mod, imo mot, 
against, is our word meet.] 
1. A second time; once more. 


I will nov tgain curse the ground. — Gen, viii, 
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AGA 


2, [t notes something further, or additional to one 
or more particulars. 

Por to which of the angels said he at any time, Thou art my 
son ; this day haye I begotten thee? and again, I will be to 
him a father, and he shall be to me a son? and again, Let 
all the angels of God worship him ? — Heb. u. 

All the uses of this word carry in them the ideas 
of return or repetition ; as in these phrases, — give 
ft back again; give him as much again, that is, the 
same quantity once more or repeated. There is not, 
in the world again, such a commerce as in London. 
Who art thou that answerest again? Bring us 
word again. 

Arain and aguin; often ; with frequent repetition. 

A-GAINST’, (a-genst',) prep. (Sax. togeanes. 
Acain.] 

1. In opposition ; noting enmity or disapprobation. 
His hand will be against every man. —Gen, xvi 
f am against your pillows. — Ez. xiii. 

2. In opposition, noting contrariety, contradic- 
tion, or repugnance ; as, a decree against Mw, rea- 
son, or public opinion. 

{n opposition, noting competition, or different 
sides or parties ; as, there are twenty votes in the 
affirmative against ten in the negative. 

4. In an opposite direction ; as, to ride against 
the wind. 

5. Opposite in place ; abreast ; as, a ship is against 
the mouth of a river. In this sense it is often pre- 
ceded by over. 


Aaron lighted the lamps over against the candlesticks. — Num. 
vill. 


6. In opposition, noting adversity, injury, or 
contrariety to wishes ; as, this change of measures is 
azgamst us. 

7. Bearing upon ; as, one leans against a wall. 

6. In provision for; in preparation for. 


Crijah made it, against King Ahaz came from Damascus. — 
2 Kings xvi. 


In this sense against is a preposition, with the 
following part of the sentence for an object. See 
AFTER, prep. def. 2, 

In short, the sense of this word is opposition, 
variously modified according to its application to 
different objects. 

AG’A-LAX-Y, n. Destitution of milk. 
A-GAL'LO€H-UM, x. (Gr. from ajyaA\taopar, to 
rejoice, so named from its odor. : 

A very soft, resinous wood, of a highly aromatic 
smell, brought from the East Indies, and burnt asa 
perfume; &c. It has sometimes been called aloes- 
wood, but has no connection with the common aloe. 

Dunglison. 
AG-AL-MAT’O-LITE, n. [Gr. ayadpa, image, and 
AtOos, stone.] j 

A soft stone, carved into images, in China, and 
hence called fizure-stone. It has the appearance of 
soipstone, but contains alumina instead of mag- 
nesia. It is called, in German, bildstein, figure- 
stone, and by Brongniart, steatite, pagodite. 

AG/A-MIST, 7x. [Gr.aand yupos.] .An unmarried 


Tson. 
Ag/A-MOTIS, a, [Gr. a neg. and yapos, marriage.] 
In botany, having no visible organs of fructifica- 


A term applied to cryptogamic plants, because 
they have no distinct sexual organs, or to those in- 
ferior groups of cryptogamic plants, in which there 
is nothing analogous to such organs, as the fun- 
guses, lichens, and conferve. Lindley. Brande, 

A-GAPE', adv. ora. [aand gape. See Garr.] 

Gaping, as with wonder, expectation, or eager 

attention ; having the mouth wide open. Milton. 
pa i (ag’a-pe,) n.; pl. Acar. ([Gr. ayarn, 
ve. 

Among the primitive Christians, a love feast or 

*feast of charity, held before or after the communion, 
when contributions were made for the poor. This 
feast was held at first without scandal, but after- 
ward being abused, it was condemned at the coun- 
cil of Carthage, A. D. 397. Encye. 

AG'AR-I€, xn. [Gr. ayapixov. Qu. from Agaria, in 
Sarmatia. Duvoscorides.] 

In botany, [L. agaricus,] the name of a genus 
of funguses, containing numerous species, includ- 
ing many of the most common mushrooms, some of 
which are valued as articles of food, while others are 
poisonous. - 

In pharmacy, the term has been applied to two 
species of funguses, belonging to the Linnean genus 
boletus; that of the larch, (B. laricis,) called also 
male agaric; and that of the oak, (B. igniars,) 
called also female agaric, and touchwood, from its 
readiness to take fire. The former has been used 
as a cathartic , the latter as a styptic, and also for 
tinder and in dyeing. Brande. 

Agaric mineral ; a light, chalky deposit of carbonate 
of time, rubbing to a powder between the fingers ; 

in caverns or fisaures of limestone. In com- 

position it is identical with chalk. It is used as an 
astringent in fluxes, and a styptic in hemorrhages. 

A-GAST’, or A-GHAST’, a. [Qu. a contraction of 


ae 


AGE 
agazed, or Goth. agis, Sax. egest, korror. See 
Acuast and Gazz.) 
Struck with terror c? astonishment; amazed ; 
struck silent with horroz. 
With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast. Milton. 


A-GAS'TRI-A, a, pl. [Gr.aand yaornp.] A class 
of marine animals, supposed to be destitute of in- 


testines. Kirby. 
A-GATE’, adv. [a and gate.) 
On the way ; going. [Obs.] Gower. 


AG'ATE, xn. [Fr. agate; L. achates, gagates; Gr. 
yayarns; so called, says Pliny, 37, 10, because 
found near a rivér of that name in Sicily. So also 
Solinus and Isidore. But Bochart, with more 
probability, deduces it from the Punic and Heb. 
Ipy, and with a different prefix Heb. 1)2, nakad, 
spotted. The word is used, Gen. xxx. and xxxi., to 
describe the speckled and spotted cattle of Laban 
and Jacob.] 

A semi-pellucid, uncrystallizéd variety of quartz, 
presenting various tints in the same specimen. 
Its colors are delicately arranged in stripes or bands, 
or are blended in clouds; when they are in an- 
gular shapes, like the outline of a fortification, it 
is called fortification agate ; when in mossy threads, 
moss agate. The Scotch pebble is a fortification 
agate. It has always been esteemed one of the 
least valuable of the precious stores, and is used 
for rings, seals, cups, beads, boxes, handles, and 
also fur mortars for chemical purposes. Dana. 

AG'ATE, x. An instrument used by gold-wire 
drawers, so called from the agate in the middle 


of i 
AG'A-TINE, a. Pertaining to agate. 
AG'A-TIZ-ED, a. Having the colored lines and 
figures of agate. Fourcroy. 
Agatized wood ; a kind of agate, resulting from the 
petrifaction of wood, and stil] showing something 
of its texture. 
AG‘A-TY, a. Of the nature of agate. 
A-GA'VE, n. [Gr. ayavos, admirable. ] 
The American aloe. The great aloe rises twenty 
feet, and its branches form a sort of pyramid at the 
top. Encyc. 
A-GAZE’, v. t. [from gaze.] To strike with amaze- 
ment. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
A-GAZ’ED, pp. Struck with amazement. [Wot in 
use. Shak. 
AGE, n. [Fr. age; Arm. cage; deduced by Lunicr 
from Lat. etus, or @vum. But these are undoubt- 
edly contracted words; Goth. aiw; D. eeuw; Gr. 
uatwy; from the Celtic, W. hkaug, fullness, com- 
pleteness, an age, a space of time ; pl. hogion; the 
g being sunk in the Latin words; in the Sanscrit, 


Woodward. 


yoga.) 

1. The whole duration of a being, whether ani- 
mal, vegetable, or other kind ; as, the usual age of 
a man is seventy years; the age of a horse may be 
twenty or thirty years; the ave of a tree may be 
four hundred years. 

2. That part of the duration of a being which is 
between its beginning and any given time; as, 
what is the present age of a man, or of the earth? 

Jesus began to be about thirty years of age. — Luke ili. 


“3. The latter part o, life, or iong continued dura- 
tion ; oldness. 


The eyes of Israe. were dim for age.— Gen. xIviil. 


4. A certain period ef human life, marked by a 
difference of state; as, life is divided into four 
stages or ages, infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
age ; the age of youth ; the age of manhood. 

5. The period when a person is enabled by law 
to do certain acts for himself, or when he ceases to 
be controlled by parents Or guardians; as, in the 
United States, both males and females are of age at 
twenty-one years old. 

6, Mature years; ripeness of strength or dis- 
cretion. 

Be is of age: ask him. —John ix. 

7. The time of life for conceiving children, or 
perhaps the usual time of such an event. 

Sarah was delivered of a son, when she was past age.— 

Heb. xi. 

8. A particular period of time, as distinguished 
from others; as, the golden age, the age of iron, 
the age of heroes or of chivalry. 

9. The people who live at a particular period ; 
hence, a generation, and a succession of genera- 
tions ; as, ages yet unborn. 

The mystery hid from ages. — Col. f. 


10. A century ; the period of one hundred years. 
A'GED, a. Old; having lived long; having lived 
almost the usual time allotted to that species of 
being; applied to animals or plants; as, an aged 
man, or an aged oak. 
2. Having a certain age; having lived; as, a 
man aged forty years. 
A'GED, 2. Old persons. 


And the aged arose and stood up. —Job xxix. 


AGG 


A'GED-LY, adv. Like an aged person. 
A-GEN’', for Acatn. [Obs.] 
A'GEN-CY, 7. [L. agens. See Acr.] 

1. The quality of moving, or of exerting power; 
the state of being in action; action; operation ; 
instrumentality ; as, the agency of Providence in 
the natural world. 

2. The office of an agent, or factor; business of 
an agent intrusted with the concerns of another; 
as, the principal pays the charges of agency. 

A-GEN'DA, n. [L. things to be done.] 

A niemorandum-book ; the service or office of a 
church ; a ritual or liturgy. Enciyc. 
A'GENT, a. Acting; opposed to patient, or sustain- 

ing action ; as, the body agent. [Little used.] 
‘ , Bacon. 
A'GENT, 2. An actor; one that exerts power, or 
has the power to act; as, a moral agent. 

2. An active power or cause; that which has the 
power to produce an effect; as, heat is 2 powerful 
agent. = 

3. A substitute, deputy, or factor; one intrusted 
with the business of another; an attorney ; a min- 
ister. 

A'GENT-SHIP, n. The office of on agent. [Wot 


used.] We now use agency. 
AG-GE-LA'TION, x. [L. gelu.] 
Concretion of a fluid. [ot used. Brown. 
AG-GEN-ER-A/TION, n. [L. ad and generatio.] 
The state of growing to another. ENot used.} 
Brown. 


3 

AG/GER, 2. [L.] Afortress,ormound. [Wot used.] 
Hearne. 

sett eee: vt [L. agyero.] To heap. [Wot 


used. 
AGGER-A’TION, n. A heaping; accumulation 4 
as, agerations of sand. Ray. 
AG-GEK-OSE’, a. In heaps, or formed in heaps. 


Dana. 
AG-GLOM'ER-ATE, v. t. [L. agglomero, ad and 


glomero, to wind into a ball, from glomus, a ball of 


yarn; from the Heb. pba, to involve; Qu. Ar. 


lamma, to go round in a circle, to be round, to col- 
lect, or neo ae 
To wind, or collect into a ball; to gather into a 


mass. Young. 
AG-GLOM’ER-ATE, v. 4 To gather, grow, or col- 
lect into a ball or mass. Thomson. 


AG-GLOM/ER-A-TED, pp. Wound or collected into 


a ball. 

AG-GLOM’ER-A-TING, ppr. Winding into a ball; 
gathering into a lump. 

AG-GLOM-ER-A/TION, a. The act of winding intoa 
ball ; the state of being gathered into a ball or mass. 

AG-GLU/TIN-ANT, 2. Any viscous substance which 
fanites other substances, by causing an adhesion; 
any application which tends to unite parts which 
have too little adhesion. Coze, 

AG-GLU/TIN-ANT, a. Uniting, as glue ; tending to 
cause adhesion. 

AG-GLOU’/TIN-ATE, v. & ([L. agglutino, ad and 
glutine, from gluten; Eng. glue; Fr. gin; Arm.. 
glud; W. glyd. See Giur. 

To unite, or cause to adhere, as with glue or 
other viscous substance ; to unite by causing an ad-- 
hesion of substances. 

AG-GLO’TIN-A-TED, pp. Glued together; united! 
by a viscous substance. 

AG-GLO/TIN-A-TING, ppr. Gluing together; unit- 
ing by causing adhesion. 

AG-GLU-TIN-A’/TION, n. The act of uniting by 
glue or other tenacious substance; the state of 
being thus united. 

AG-GLU’TIN-A-TIVE, a. That tends to unite, or 
has power to cause adhesion. Wiseman, 


-AG-GRACE’,v.t. Tofavor. [Notused.] Spenser. 


AG-GRACE’, zx. Kindness ; favor. Jeter, 
eRSCT. 
sree Rech ye a. That may be aggran- 
dized. 
AG-GRAND-IZ-A/TION, x. The act of aggrandiz- 


ing. [Not used.] Waterhouse. 
AG’/GRAND-IZE, v. t. [Fr. agrandir, of L. ad and 
grandis. See Granv.] 


1. To make great or greater in power, rank, or 
honor; to exalt; as, to aggrandize a femily. 

2. To enlarge, applied to things; as, » aggran- 
dize our conceptions. Itseemstobe n_ ¢ applied 
to the bulk or dimensions of material bia. es. : 

AG’/GRAND-IZ-ED, pp. Made great or greater; ex- 
alted ; enlarged. 

AG-GRAND/IZE-MENT. or AG’/GRAND-IZE- 
MENT, nx. The act of aggrandizing ; the state of 
being exalted in power, rank, or honor ; exaltation; 
enlargement; as, the emperor seeks only the ag- 

andizement of his own family. : 

AG’/GRAND-IZ-ER, n, One that aggrandizes 
exalts in power, rank, or honor. 

AG'GRAND-IZ-ING, ppr. Making great; exalting; 
enlarging. 
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AGG 
[Wot used.] 


AG-GRATE’, v. t.  [It.] To please. 
Spenser. 


AG’GRA-VATE, 2. t. [L. aggravo, of ad and gravis, 
heavy. See Grave, Gravity. 

1. 'To make heavy, but not used in this literal sense. 
Figuratively, to make worse, more severe, or less 
tolerable ; as, to aggravate the evils of life; to ag- 

avate pain or punishment. 

2. To make more enormous, or less excusable ; 
as, to aggravate a crime. 

3. To exaggerate. 

4. To give coloring in description ; to give an ex- 
aggerated representation ; as, to aggravate a charge 
‘against an offender; to aggravate circumstances, 

Guthrie. Quint. Paley. 

Actions and motives maliciously aggravated. 

Washington's Life. 

The propriety of the word in the latter passage is 
questionable. Aggravate is generally used in ref- 
erence to evils, or something improper or unnatural. 

AG’GRA-VA-TED, pp. or a. Increased in severity or 
enormity ; made worse ; exaggerated. 

AG'GRA-VA-TING, ppr. Increasing in severity, 
enormity, or degree; as evils, misfortunes, pain, 
punishment, crimes, guilt, &c. ; exaggerating. 

AG-GRA-VA‘TION, x The act of making worse, 
used of evils, natural or moral; the act of increas- 
ing severity or heinousness; addition to that which 
is evil or improper; as, an aggravation of pain or 


ef, 

2. Exaggerated representation, or heightened de- 
6cription of any thing wrong, improper, or unnat- 

3 28, an aggravation of features in a caricature. 
: Paley. Addison. 

AG’/GRE-GATE, »v. t. [L. aggrego, to collect in 
troops ; of ad and grez, a herd or band. See Gre- 
GARIOUS. | , 

To bring together; to collect particulars into a 
sum, mass, or body. 

‘AG'GRE-GATE, a. Formed by a collection of par- 
ticulars into a whole mass or sum; as, the aggre- 
gate amount of charges. 

Aggregate flowers, in botgeny, are such as are com- 
posed of florets united by means of the receptacle 
or calyx. Milne, ““ 

Aggregate animals, in zoology, are such as are 
united in a common organized base or envelope, 
as most of the class of polyps. Brande. 
| Aggregate corporation, in law, is one Which con- 
gists of two or more persons united, whose exist- 
ence is preserved by a succession of new members. 

: Blackstne. 

AG/GRE-GATE, n. A sum, mass, or assemblage of 
ened pee as, a house is an aggregate of stones, 

rick, timber, &c. lt differs from a compound in 
this, that the particulars of an aggregate are less 
‘Antimately mixed than in a compound. Ss 
* 2. In physics, a mass formed by the union of 
homogeneous particles ; in distinction from @com- 
pound, formed by the union of heterogeneoas par- 

_ ticles. Ure. 

AG/GRE-GA-TED, pp. Collected into a sum, mass, 


or system. 

AG/GRE-GATE-LY, adv. Collectively ; taken in a 
sum or massa 

AG/GRE-GA-TING, ppr. Collecting into a sum or 


mass. 

AG-GRE-GA’TION, x. The act of aggregating ; the 

state of being collected into a sum or mass; a col- 
flection of particulars ; an aggregate. 
# 2. The union and ccherence of bodies of the same 
Nature, Aggregation, is caused by that attraction 
«which takes place at an insensible distance between 
the homogeneous particles of bodies, and forms 
masses. ¥ 

AG’/GRE-GA-TIVE, a. Taken together ; collective. 

AG’/GRE-GA-TOR, 7. He that collects into a whole 


, . oF mass, Burton. 
(AG-GRESS!, ». &. [L. aggredior, aggressus, of ad 
’ and gradior, to go. See Grave.) 

To make a first attack ¢ to eommit the first act of 
{hostility ér offense ; to,begin a quarrel or contro- 
versy ; to assault first, or mvade. Priar. 

AG-GRESSING, ppr. Commencing hostility first ; 
making the first attack. 

AG-GRES’SION, n. The first.attack, or act of hos- 
tiJily ; the first act of injury, or first act leading toa 
War or controversy. L’ Estrange, 

AG-GRESS'IVE,«. Tending to nggress ; making the 
first attack. Clarkson. 

AG-GRESs/OE, n. The person who first attacks ; he 
who first commences hostility or a quarrel; an 
agsaulter ; an invader. Dryden. 

The insolence of the aggressor is usually proportioned to the 

tomeness of the sutlerer. Aines. 

AG-GRIEV'ANCE, n. [See Accrirvz.] 

Oppression ; hatdship; injury. But grievance is 

more generally used. 

AG-GRIEVE’, v. t. [of ad and grieve, from grief. 
Perhaps the word is borrowed directly from the Sp. 
aeraviar, to injure; Fr. gréver. See Grier and 
Grave.) 


1. To give pain or sorrow ; to afflict. 

2. To bear hard upon; to oppress or injure in 
one’s rights; tu vex or harass by civil or political 
injustice. 

AG-GRIEVE’, v. 2. 

_ used. See Grieve.] 

AG-GRIEV’ED, pp. 
politically oppressed. 

AG-GRIEV/ING, ppr. 
ships on; oppressing. 

AG-GROUP’, v. t. [Sp. agrupar; It. aggruppare, ag- 
groppare, to knot or bring together. .See Grour.] 

To bring together; to group; to collect many 
persons in a crowd, or many figures into a whole, 
either in statuary, painting, or description. Encyc. 

AG-GROUP'ED, pp. Collected into a group or as- 
semblage. 

A-GHAST", or, more correctly, A-GAST’, a. or adv. 
[Perhaps the participle of agaze ; otherwise from the 
root of ghastly and ghost.} 

Struck with amazement; stupefied with sudden 
fright or horror. 

AGILE, a. [Fr. agile; L. agilis, from ago. See Act.) 

Nimble; having the faculty of quick motion in 
the limbs; apt or ready to move; brisk ; active. 


And bending forward struck his agile heels. Shak. 


AG/‘ILE-LY, adv. Ina nimble manner. 
AG'ILE-NESS, ». Nimbleness; activity; the fac- 
ulty of moving the limbs quickly ; agility. 
A-GIL'I-TY, 2. p- agiiigs,| : 
The power of moving the limbs quickly ; nim- 
bleness ; briskness ; activity ; quickness of motion. 


: Watts. . 
A-GIL/LO-CHUM, nz. See AcaLirocnum. 
A’/GI-O, x [Ital. aggio, surplus, difference.] 

1. In commerce, the difference in value between 
metailic and paper money, or between one sort of 
metallic money and another. McCulloch. 

2. .Premiuin ; sum given above the nominal value ; 
as, the acio of exchange. Lunier... 

A'GI-O-TAGE, 7». [Fr.] Stock-jobbing; the ma- 
neuvers of speculators to raise or lower the price of 
stocks or public funds. ~ Brande, 

A-GIST’, v. t. [If the primary sense is to lie, or to 
rest, this is from Fr. gesir; Norm. agiser, to be 
levant .and couchant, from giser,.to lay or throw 
down; whence gist,: cast; gistance, a casting. 
Class Gs. No. 18. If.the primary signification is to 
feed, see Nos. 5, 6, 10, 12,.and 56. Ch. Class Gs.] 

In law, to take the cattle of others to graze at a 
certain sum ; to feed or pasture the cattle of others ; 
used originally for the féeding of cattle in the king’s 
forests. Cowel. Blackstone. 

A-GIST/MENT, 7. The taking and feeding of other 
men’s cattle in the king’s forest, or on one’s own 
jand ; also, the price paid for such feeding. It de- 
notes also a burden, charge, or tax. ae canon law, 
a modus, or composition., Johnson, Qu.] 

Cowel. Blackstone. Encye. 

A-GIST’OR, n. An officer of the king?s forest, 

4-GIST-A’TOR, { who has the care of cattle agisted 
and. collects the money for the same; hence called 
gist-taker, which in England is corrupted into guest- 


taker. , Encyc. 
AG'I-TA-BLE, a, [See Acitate.] That may be 
agitated, shaken, or discussed. 
AG’I-TATE, v. t. [L. agito, from ago. See Act. 

1. To stir violently ; to move back and forth with 
a quick motion; to shake or move briskly ; as, to 
agitate water in a vessel. 

2. To move or force into violent irregular action ; 
as, the wind agitates the sea. 

3. To disturb, or excite into tumult ; as, to aitate 
the mind or passions. 

4. To discuss; to debate ; to controvert; as, to 
agitate a question. 

5. To consider on all sides; to revolve in the 
Mhind, or view in all its aspects; to contrive by 
mental deliberation ; as, politicians agitate desperate 
designs. ing Charles. 

6. To move or actuate. [Wot used.] Bicenare 


To mourn ; to lament. ° [Wot 
Pained ;_ afflicted; civilly or 


Afflicting; imposing hard- 


| AG'I-TA-TED, pp. Tossed from side to side; sha- 


ken; moved violently and irregularly ; disturbed ; 
discussed ; considered. 
AG'I-TA-TING, ppr. Shaking; moving with vio- 
lence ; disturbing ; disputing ; contriving. 
AG-I-TA'TION, n. The act of shaking ; the state of 
being moved with violence, or with irregular ac- 
tion ; commotion ; as, the sea after a storm is in 
agitation. Bacon. 
2. Disturbance of tranquillity in the mind ; per- 
turbation ; excitement of passion. 
3. Discussion ; examination of a subject in con- 
troversy. DL’ Estrange. 
4. A state of being deliberated upon, with a view 
to contrivance, or plan to be adopted ; as, a scheme 


is in eae: 
AG/I-TA-TIVE, a. Having a tendency to agitate. 
AG-I-TA'TO, in music, denotes a broken style of per- 
formance, adapted to awaken surprise or perturba- 
tion. Dict. of Music. 
AG'I-T4-TOR, n. One who agitates; also, an in- 


surgent; one who exciies sedition or revolt. In 
antiquity, a charioteer, that is,a driver. In Crom 
well’s time, certain officers appointed by the army 
to manage their concerns were’ called agitators. 
Hume. 
AG'LET, }n. [Fr. aiguillette, a point, from aiguille, 
AIG/LET,{§ aneedle, froin aigu, sharp. See crp.} 
1. A tag of a point curved into the representation 
of ay animal, generally of a man; a small plate of 
metal. 
2. In botany, a pendant at the ends of the chives 
of flowers, as in the rose and tulip; an anther. 
AG'LET-BA’/BY,n. A small itaage on the top of a 
. lace. Shak. 
AG'MIN-AL, a. [L. agmen, a troop or body of men 
arrayed, from ayo.] 
Pertaining taan army ortroop. [Little used.] 
Ach AIL, n. [ad and nail, or Sax. ange, pain, and 
na 


A whitlow ; an inflammation round the nail. 


Bailey. 
AG'NATE, a. [L. agnatus.] 
Related or akin by the father’s side. 
AG'NATE, n. [L. aynatus, adnascor, of ad and nascor, 


to be born. hee Nature.] 

Any male relation by the father’s side. Encye. 
AG-NA'TI. [L.pl.] Relations by the father’s side, 
AG-NAT'I€, a. Pertaining to descent by the male 

line of ancestors. Blackstone. 
AG-NA’TION, 2. Relation by the father’s side only, 
or descent in the male line, distinct from cognation, 
which includes descent in the male and female lines. 
AG’NEL, n. [from agnus, a lamb, the figure struck 
on the coin. 

An ancient French gold coin, value twelve sols. 

six deniers, It was called also mouton d'or and 


agnel dor. Encyc. 
AG-NI''TION, rn. [L. agnitio, agnosco.] 
Acknowledgment. [Little uscd.]} Pearson. 


AG-NIZE’, v.t. To acknowledge. [JWVotin use.] 
Shak. 


AG-NO/MEN, zn. [L.] An additional fourth name, 
given by the Romans, on account of some exploit 
or event; as, Africanus added to P. C. Scipio. 

2. A name added in praise or dispraise. 

AG-NOM'IN-ATE, v. & [L. agnomine ; ad and nom- 
ino, nomen, name.] 

To name. _[ Little used.) 

AG-NOM-IN-A’/TION, n. [L. agnomen, a surname, 
of adand nomen. See Name. 

1. An additional name, or title; a name added to 
another, as expressive of some act, achievement, 
&c. ; a surname. Encyc, 

2. Allusion of one word to another by sound. 

Camden, 

AG’'NUS €AS/TUS, nz. [L.] A species of Vitex, so 
called from the Gr. ayvus, chaste, from its imagined 
virtue of preserving chastity. The Athenian ladies 
reposed on the leaves of this plant at 'the feast of 
Ceres. The Latin castus, chaste, now added to the 
name, forms a duplication of the sense. Encyc. 

AG'/NUS DE’I, x. [Lamb of God. 

1. In the Roman Catholic church, a cake of wax 
stamped with the figure of a lamb, supporting the 
banner of the cross. It is supposed to possess great 
virtues in preserving those who carry it, in faith, 
from accidents, &c. Also, 2 part of the mass, in 
which the prayer beginning with these words is 
repeated by the priest. Eacyc, 

2. A prayer beginning with these words. 

AG/NUS SCYTH'I-€US. (Scythian lamb.] 

A name applied to the roots of a species of fern, 
Aspidium Barometz, covered with brown woolly 
scales, and in shape resembling a lamb; found in 
Russia and Tartary. 

A-GO!, adv. ora. [Sax. agan, or gcond, the participle 
of gan, to go; contracted from agone. See Go.] 

ast; gone ; as, a ycar ago. 

peace [Fr. @ gogo; It. agognare, ardently to 

esire. 

Ina state of desire ; highly excited by eagerness 

after an object. 


The gaudy gossip, when she’s set agog. Dryden. 


A-GO/ING. [The participle of go, with the prefix a.] 
In motion; as, to sct a mill aoing ; or about to go; 
ready to go; as, he is agoing immediately. The 
latter use is vulgar. 
A'GON,». [Gr.] The contest for the prize. [Vot 
d. Sancroft. 


used. 
A-GONE’, (a-gawn!,) pp. [See Aco and Gons.] 
Ago; past; since. [early obs.] 
AG/O-NISM, 2. [Gr. aywuiopos.] 
Contention for a prize. Dict. 
AG/‘O-NIST, n. One who contends for the prize 
in public games. Milton has used agonistes in this 
sense, and so called his tragedy, from the similitude 
of Samson’s exertions, in slaying the Philistines, 
to prize-fighting. In church history, the disciples 
of Donatus are called agonistics, 
AG-O-NIST'I€, a. Pertaining to prize-fight- 
AG-O-NISTIE-AL, | ing, contests of strength, or 
athletic combats. Enfield. 
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AG-O-NIST'I€-AL-LY, ado. In an agonistic man- 
ner ; like prize-fighting. 
AG’O-NIZE, v. i. [Gr. aywrigw, to strive. See 
Acony.] 
To writhe wilh extreme pain; to suffer violent 
ow guish. 

‘Yo smart and agonize at every pore. Pope. 
AG/O-NIZE, v. t. To distress with extreme pain; 
totorture, | Pope. 
AG'O-NIZ-ED, pp. Distressed with excessive pain ; 

tortured. 
AG/O-NIZ-ING, ppr. Suffering severe pain ; writh- 
ing with torture. : 
AG’O-NIZ-ING, a. Giving extreme pain. 
AG’O-NIZ-ING-LY, adv. With extreme anguish. 


AG-O-NO-THETE’, x. [Gr. aywy, contest, and: 


rtOnut, to appoint. ] 
An ‘officer who presided over the games in 


Greece. , ‘ ' ; 

AG-O-NO-THET‘I€, a. Pertaining to the president 
of the Grecian games. : 

AG‘O-NY,n. [Gr. a) wy, a contest with bodily exer- 
tion; a word used to denote the athletic games in 
Greece; whence aywyrin, anguish, solicitude, from 
sayw, L. ago. In Ir. agh is a battle, conflict; Gr. 
aywvitw, to strive. See Act.] } 

1. In strictness, pain' so extreme as to cause 
“writhing or contortions of the body, similar to those 
made in the athletic contests in Greece.’ Hence, 

" 2. Extreme pain of body or mind; anguish; ap- 


propriately, the pangs of death, and the sufferings of |° 


‘our Savior in the garden of Gethsemane. Luke xxii. 


3. Violent contest or striving. f ore. 
A-GOOD’, adv. Inearnest. [Wot used.] Shak, ° 
ACOU'TI Pe poets.) nm, [Qu. Sp. agudo, sharp ; 
AGOU'TY, |} L. acutus.] 


A quadruped of the order Rodentia; arranged by 
naturalists in the genus Cavia. It is of the size of 
arabbit. ‘The upper part of the body is brownish, 


with a mixture of red and black ; the belly yellow-. 


ish.” Three varieties are mentioned, all peculiar to 
South America and the West Indies. It burrows 
in the ground, or in hollow trees; lives on vegeta- 
bles; is voracious like a pig, and makes a similar 
grunting noise. It holds its food in its fore paws, 
like a squirrel. When scared or angry, its hair is 
erect, and it strikes the ground with its hind feet. 
{ts flesh is white and well tasted. -  Encyc. 
oo SATE, mn, [Gr. a priv. and ypappa, a 
etter. : 
An Initerate person. 
A-GRA/RI-AN, a. [L. agrarius, from ager, 2 field.) 
_ I. Relating to lands. Appropriately, denoting or 
pertaining to an equal division of lands.; as, the 
agrarian laws of Rome, which distributed the con- 


quered and other public lands equally among all the | AGREED’, pp. 


citizens, limiting the quantity which each might 
enjoy. Authors sometimes use the word as a noun ; 
an agrarian, for agrarian law. Burke. 
An_ agrarian 
would make the rich poor, but would not make 
the poor rich. 
2. Pertaining to agrarianism. _ 
A-GRA/RI-AN,n. One in favor of an equal division 
,. of property among the inhabitants of a country. 
A-GRA/RI-AN-ISM, n. An equal division of lands 
‘or property, or the principles of those who favor 
such a division. aes 
’ AGREE’, v. i. [Fr. azréer, from gré, will, accord. 
* This is contracted from Sp. agradar, Port. id., to 
pleas>, to seed whence agradable, agreeable; 
from the root of L. er) W. rhad, grace, favor, 
that comes freely. e primary sense is advancing. 
from the same root as L, gradior ; W. rhaz, [rhath J 


Syr. |,5 radah, to go.] 


1. 'To be of one mind ; to harmonize in opinion ; 
as,in the. expediency of the law, all the parties 


eee 
S To live in concord, or without contention ; as, 
parents and children agrce well together. . 

8. To yield, assent; to approve or admit; fol- 
flowed by to; as, to agree to an offer, or to an 
opinion. 3 

4. To settle by stipulation, the minds of parties 
‘being agreed as to the terms ; as, to agree on articles 
of partnership. . 

Didst thou not agree with me for 2 penny a day ?— Matt. xx. 

5. To come to a compromise of. differences ; to be 
teconciled. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly. — Matt. v. 

6. To come to one opinion or mind ; to concur; 
8s, to agree on a place of meeting. 

'Phis sense differs not essentially from the fourth, 
and it often implies a resolving to do an act. John ix. 

7. To be consistent ; to harmonize ;‘not to con- 


tradict, or be repugnant; as, this story agrees with 


what has been related by others. 
Their witness agreed not together. — Mark xiv, 


8 To resemble oe be similar; as, the picture. 


not agree with the original. 


distribution of land or property |: 


AGR 


9. To suit; to be accommodated or adapted to; 
as, the same food does not agree with every consti- 
tution. ; : ‘ 

| A-GREE’, v. t. To admit, or come to one mind con- 

cerning ; as, to agrce the fact. Also, to reconcile or 
make iriends ; to put an end to variance ; but these 
senses are unusual and hardly Ivgitimate. Let the 
parties agrce the fact, is really elliptical; Let them 
agree on the fact. ; 

-A-GREE-A-BIL/LTY, 2. Easiness of disposition. 
[Wot. ol Chaucer. 
A-GREE/A-BLE, a. Suitable; conformable ; corre- 
spondent ; consistent with ; as, the practice of virtue 
is agrecable to the law of God and our own nature. 

2. In pursuance of; in conformity with; as, 
agreeable t~ the order of the day, the House took 
up the rep¢:of the committee. It is not correctly 
followed by with. In this sense, some writers use 
agreeably tor agreeable, but in violation of the true 
principles of construction; for the word is an ad- 
jective or attribute, in agreement with the Jast 
clause of the sentence. The House took up the 
report of the committee, (which taking up was) 
agreeabie to the order of the day. The use of agree- 

ably in this sentence would pervert the sense. 

3. Pleasing, either to the mind or senses; as, 
agreeable manners ; fruit agreeable to the taste. 

A-GREE’A-BLE-NESS, n. Suitableness; conform- 
ity ; consistency ; as, the agreeableness of virtue to 
the laws of God. : . 

' 2 The quality of pleasing ; that quality which 
gives satisfaction or moderate pleasure to the mind 
or senses; as, an agreeableness of manners ; there 

‘is an agrecablenesg in the taste of certain fruits. 
This is the usual sense of the word. 

3. Resemblance ; likeness; with to or between. 


The agreeableness between man and other parts of creation. 
[Obs.] Grew. 


A-GREE’A-BLY, adv. Pleasingly; in an agreeable 
manner; in a manner to give pleasure; as, to be 
agreeably entertained with a discourse. 

2, Suitably ; consistently ; conformably. 
The effect of which is, that marriages grow less Rett 


agreeably to the maxim above laid down. aley. 


This is a gross érror, proceeding from mistake. 
Agreeably signifies, in an agreeable manner; but this 
is not the sense, nor does thé word modify the verb 
grow. The sense is, Marriages grow less frequent, 
which (fact, or whole member of the sentence, or 
proposition) is agreeable to the maxim above laid 
down. This use of agreeably is common, but very 
erroneous. ° 

3. Alike; in the sanie manner. 

Both armed agreeably. [Obs.) Spenser, 
Being in concord or harmony of 
opinion ; of one mind. 

Can two walk together except tney be agreed ?— Amos iii. 

2. Assented to; admitted ; as, a pzoposition is 
agreed to. E 


3. Settled by consent; implying bargain or con-’ 


tract; as, the terms were agrced tu, or agreed upon. 
A-GREE/ING, ppr. Living in cé..cord ; concurring ; 

assenting ; settling by consen*. 
A-GREE'ING-LY, adv. In conformity to. [Little 


used. 3 ‘ 
A-GREE'MENT, n Concord ; harmony ; conformity. 
What agreement hath the temple of God with idols ? —2 Cor. ‘vi, 
2. Union of opinions or sentiments ; as, a good 
agreement subsists among the members of the 
council. . 
3. Resemblance ; conformity ; similitude. 


Expansion and duration have this further agreement. Locke. 


4. Union of minds in regard to a transfer of in- 

terest; bargain ; compact; contract ; stipulation ; as, 

* he made an agreement for the purchase of a house. 
Make an agreement with me by a present. — 2 Kings xviii. 


.d. In F Svscaggl concord, which see. 
A-GRES'TI€, ‘ [L. agrestis ; Fr. agreste ; from 
Secitaseae L. ager, a field, or the same 

root. Te! 

Rural; rustic ; pertaining to fields or the country, 
in opposition to the city; unpolished. Gregory. 

A-GRI€-O-LA'/TION, n. Cultivation of the soil. 
AG'RI-CUL-TOR, n. [L. ager, a field, and cultor, a 
- .cultivator.] 

One whose o¢cupation is to till the ground; a 
farmer ; 2 husbandman; one skilled in husbandry; 
AG-RI-CUL/TUR-AL, a. Pertaining to husbandry, 

‘tillage, or the culture of the earth. 
AG/RI-CUL-TURE, n. [L.ager, a field, and cultura, 
cultivation.. See Acre and Cutture.] 

In a general sense, the cultivation of the ground, 
for the purpose of producing vegetables and fruits, 
for the use of man and beast; or the art of prepar- 
ing the soil, sowing and planting seeds, dress- 
ing the plants, and removing the crops. In. this 
sense, the word includes gardening, or horticulture, 
and also the raising and feeding of cattle or stock. 
But in a more common and appropriate sense, it is used 

to signify that species of cultivation which is in- 


A'/GUE, (a’gu,) n. 


AGU 


tended to raise grain and other field crops for man 
and beast. It is equivalent to husbandry. 

Avriculture is the most general occupation of man. 

AG-RI-CUL/TUR-ISM, x. The art or science of 
agriculture. [Little used,] 

AG-RI-€UL/TUR-IST, nz. One skilled in the art of 
cultivating the ground; a skillful Ausbandman. 

AG’RI-MO-NY, n. [L. argemonia, from the Gr. 
Thus it is written by Pliny. But in lower Latin 
it is written agrimonia. Said to be from Gr. ap) ena, 
the web or pearl of the eye, from uoyos, white, 
oh. 887.) plant was supposed to cure. See The- 
oph. 887. 

A genus of plants, of several species. Of tlfese, 
the eupatoria or common agrimony, and the odorata 
or sweet-scented, are the most useful. It is a mild 
astringent and stomachic. Encyc. 

AG-RIP-PIN'I-ANS, n. pl. In church history, the fol- 
lowers of Agrippinus, bishop of Carthage in the third 
century, who first taught and defended the doctrine 
of rebaptization. Encyc. 

A-GRISE’, v. i. ep agrisan,] 

To shiver. [Not in use.] Chaucer. 

A-GRISE’, v. t To terrify 3. also, to make frightful. 
[Mot muse], : ‘ . Spenser. 

A'GROM, xn. A disease frequent in Bengal and other 
parts of the East Indies, m which the tongue chaps 
and cleaves, becomes rough, and sometimes covered 
with white spots. The remedy is some.chalybeate 
liquor, or the juice of mint. . Encye. 

rine n. (Gr. u)pos,a field, and voyos,8 
rule. 

The art of cultivating the ground ; agriculture. 

; or hands: 


AG-RO-STEM/MA, x. <A genus of plants of several 
species, containing the common corn cockle, wild 
lychnis or campion, &c. 

A-GROS’TIS, n. (Gr. uypworis.] 

Bent-grass : a genus of many species, 

A-GROS-TOG/RA-PHY, n. A description of. the 


grasses. 
ue anal n, [Gr. aypworts, grass, and 
Oy"S. ; 
That part of botany which relates to the grasses. 
Brande, 

A-GROUND’, ado. [Of a, at, or on, and ground.]} 

1. On the ground ; 2 marine term, signifying that 
the bottom of a ship rests on the ground for want of 
sufficient depth of water. When the ground is 
near the shore, the ship is said to be ashore of 
stranded, s tthe s 

2. Figuratively, stopped ; impeded by insuperable 
obstacles. ‘ 

(Sax. ege, oga, or hoga, fear, hor- 
ror; Arm. hegea, to shake ; Goth. agis, fear, agyan of 
ogan, to fear; Ir. agh, fear, agha or aghaim, to fear. 
The radical idea is a shaking or shivering similar to 
that occasioned by terror.] ‘ 

1. The cold fit which precedes a fever, or a par- 
oxysm of fever in intermnittents. Jt is accompanied 
with shivering. 

2. Chilliness; a chill, or state of shaking with 
cold, though in health. , 

3. It is used for a periodical fever, an intermittent, 
whether quotidian, tertian, or quartan. In this case, 
the word, which signifies the preceding cold fit, is 
used for, the disease. 

A'GUE, v. t. To cause a shivering in ; to strike with 
a cold fit. Haywood. 
A/GUE-€AkE, n. A hard tumor on the left side of 
the belly, lower than the false ribs ; supposed to be 

the effect of intermittent fevers. Encyc. 


a : nee 
| A'GUED, a. Chilly ; having a fit of ague ; shivering 
Shak. 


with cold or fear. ¥ 
A'GUE-FIT, n.- A paroxysm of cold, or shivering; 
chilliness. ‘ 
A'GUE-PROOF, n, Able to resist agues; proof 
against agues, 

A-GUER'RY, v. t. [Fr. aguerrir ; from guerre, war.} 
To inure to the hardships of war; to instruct in 
the art of war. [Wot in use.] Lyttleton, 
A'GUE-SPELL, zn. Achar or spell to cure or pre+ 
vent ague. ; Gay. 

A'GUE-STRUCK, a. Struck with ague. Hewyt. 
A’/GUE-TREE, x. A name sometimes applied to sas- 
safras, on account of its febrifuge qualities. Encye. 
A-GUISE’, v. t. [See Guisz.] To dress; to adorn. 

(Wot in use.] ; ES) 
A-GUISE’, n. Dress. [Wot in use.] 
A’GU-ISH, a. Chilly; somewhat cold or shivering ; 
also, having the qualities of an ague, 


Her aguish love now glows and burns, Granville, 
A'GU-ISH-NESS, n. Chilliness ; the quality of being 


aguish. 
A-GUIL-LA-NEDF’, n. [from a@, to, gui, misletoe, 
and Van neuf, the new year.] 

A form of rejoicing among the ancient Franks, on 
the first day of the year; derived from the druidical 
custom of cutting misletoe, which was held sacred 
by the druids, and, on the first day of the year, con-’ 
secrating it by crying aguillaneuf, the new year to! 


the misletoe. This cry is said to be still observed in 


t 
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some parts of France ; and the term came to signify 
also a begging of New Year’s gifts. Encyc. 

A/GUL, x. A species of the Hedysarum. — 

KU, [Ger. ach.] An exclamation, expressive of sur- 
prise, pity, complaint, contempt, dislike, joy, exul- 
tation, &c., according to the manner of utterance. 

X-HA’; an exclamation expressing triumph, con- 
tempt, or simple surprise ; but the senses are dis- 
tinguished by very different modes of utterance, 
and different modifications of features. 

2, A sunk fence, not visible without near ap- 
proach ; spelt more commonly, hah-hah, Mason. 

A-HAN'I-GER, xn A nang of the gar-fish. 

A-HEAD/, (a-hed’,) adv. [a and head, or at head.} 

1. Further forward than another thing ; in front ; 
originally, asea term, denoting further forward than 
another ship, or on the point to which the stein is 
directed, in opposition to astern. Mar. Dict. 

2, Onward ; forward ; toward the point before the 
stem or head ; as, move ahead. Lae 

3. Headlong ; without restraint ; precipitantly ; 
as. children suffered to run ahead. [Not used.] 

L’ Estrange. 

A-HEIGHT’, (a-hite’,) adv. [a and height.] 

Aloft; on high. [vt used. ] 

A-HIGH’, adv. Onhigh. [Wot used.] 
A-HOLD/, adv. Near the wind; as, to lay a ship 
ahold. [Not in use.]} Shak. 
A-HOU/AI, n. The trivial name of a species of Cer- 
bera, Its fruit is a plum or drupe, the kernels of 

which are very poisonous. 

A-HOY’, erclam. A sea term used in hailing. 

AH/RI-MAN. See Arman. 

A-HULL’, adp. With the sails furled, and the helm 
Jashed ; applied to ships in a storin. 

Al, x. The three-toed sloth. (Bradypus.) P. Cyc. 

AI-AI’A, The trivial name of a species of Plutal- 
ea or spoonbill ; called also the ruscate spoonbill. 

AI-€0’RUS, n. A large and beautiful species of par- 
rot, found in Brazil ; its head beautifully variegated 
with yellow, red, and violet colors ; its body green ; 
the tips of its wings red, and its tail long and yel- 
low. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

AID, v. t. [Fr. aider to help ; It. aiutare, which seems 


- sf 
to be contracted from L. adjuto. In Ar. SS) or XLS 


Shak. 


-¢ 
aid, signifies to assist or strengthen ; and JJ ayada, 
--¢ 
and aol adawa, to help. In Welsh, ced ia a benefit, 


and the word was used to denote the aids of feudal 
nt ape 
To help; to assist ; to support, either by furnish- 
ing strength or means to effect a purpose, or to pre- 
vent or remove evil. 

AID, x. Help; succor; support; assistance. Watts. 

2. The person who aids or yields support ; afelp- 
er; an auxiliary ; also, the thing that aids or yields 
succor. 

3. In English law, a subsidy or tax granted by 
parliament, and making a part of the king’s reve- 
nue. - 

In France, aids are equivalent to customs or du- 
ties on certain consumable commodities, particular- 
ly wines and liquors ; nearly equivalent to the Eng- 
lish excise. 

4. In England, a tax paid by a tenant to his lord ; 
originally, a mere gift, which afterward became a 
right demandable by the lord. The aids of this 
kind were chiefly three. 1. To ransom the lord 
when a prisoner. 2. To make the lord’s eldest son 
a knight. 3. To marry the lord’s eldest daughter. 

Blackstone, 

5. An aiddecamp, so called by abbreviation. 

6. To pray in aid, in law, is to call in a person in- 
terested in a title, to assist in defending it. Thus 
a tenant for life may pray in aid of him in remain- 
der or reversion ; that is, he may pray or petition 
that he may be joined in the suit to ad or help main- 
tain the title. This act or petition is called aid- 

yer. Cowel. Blackstone. 

Court of aids, in France, is a court which has cog- 
nizance of causes respecting duties or customs. 

Encyc. 
ALD'ANCE, xn. Aid; help; assistance. [Little used.] 
Shak, 


AID/ANT, a. Helping; helpful ; supplying aid. [oe 


used, 
AID'DE-€ AMP, (aid/de-kong,) n. [Fr.J 
fn military affairs, an officer whose duty is to re- 
ceive and communicate the orders of a general offi- 
cer. It is desirable that this word should be natu- 
ralized, and no longer pronounced aid'de-kong. 
AID/ED, pp. Assisted; supported ; furnished with 
succor. 
AID’ER, ‘x. One who helps; an assistant, or auxil- 
ALD/ING, ppr. Helping; assisting. [iary. 
AID'LESS, a. Helpless; without aid ; camaenais 
undefended. ‘ Shak. 


AIR. 


AI/GRET, AI'GRETTE, x. A tuft, as of feathers, 
diamonds, &c. 
2. In zoology, a name of the small white heron. 
[See Ecret. Dict of Nat. Hist. 
3. In botany. 
AI'GU-LET, n. 
GLET. ] 

A point or tag, as at the ends of fringes. 
AIK/RAW, x. A popular name of a species of lichen, 
or moss. * Fam. of Plants. 
AIL, v.t. [Sax. eglian, to be troubled, to be ersonal | 


See Ecret. 
[Fr. 


egle, trouble, grief. In the Saxon, it is impersonal. 

To trouble ; to affect with uneasiness, either o 
body or mind ; used to express some uneasiness or 
affection, whose cause is unknown ; as, what ais 
the man? I know not what ails him. 


What aifeth thee, Hagar ? — Gen. axi. 
It is never used to express a specific disease. We 


never say, he ails a pleurisy ; but it is usual to say, 
he ails something ; he ails nothing ; nothing ails him. 


AIL, n. Indisposition, or morbid affection. 
AIL/ING, ppr. Diseased; indisposed ; full of com- 
plaints. 


AIL'MENT, xn. Disease; indisposition ; morbid af- 
fection of the body ; but the word is not applied or- 
dinarily to acute diseases, 

AIM, v. i. [Qu. Ir. oigham, to eye. Skinner refers 
this word to the old Fr. esmer. If this was the or- 
thography, { know not its affinities. ] 

To point at, with a missive weapon ; to direct the 
intention or purpose ; to attempt to reach, or accom- 
plish ; to tend toward; to endeavor; followed by 
at befure the object ; as, a man aims at distinction ; 
or ains to be rich, 

2. To guess or conjecture. [ Obs.) Shak. 

AIM, v. t. To direct or point. as a weapon ; to direct 
to a particular object ; as, to aim a musket or an ar- 
tow, the fist or a blow ; to aim a satire or a reflec- 
tion at some person or vice. 

AIM, ». The pointing or direction of a missile weap- 
on ; the direction of any thing to a particular point 
or object, with a view to strike or affect it ; as of a 
spear, a blow, a discourse, or remark. 

2. The point intended to be hit, or object intend- 
ed to be affected ; as, a man missed his aim. 

3. Figuratively, a purpose; intention ; design ; 


aun. 
4. Conjecture ; guess. 


It ip empossible, by aim, to tell it. [Not used.] 


Spenser on Ireland. 


AIM’ED, pp. Pointed; directed ; intended to strike 
or affect. 

AIM’ER, x. One that aims, 

AIM/’ING, ppr. Pointing a weapon at an object; di- 
recting any thing to an object; intending ; purpos- 
ing. 

AIM’LESS, a2. Without aim. 

AIM’/LESS-LY, adv. Without aim. 

AIR, n. [Fr. air; L, aer; Gr. ano ; It. aria; Sp. ayre; 
Port. ar; Arm. ear, eer; Ir. aer ; W. awyr; Ch..R, 


aur; Syr. it, aar; Eth. NL2; Ar LS, aiyar. 


This word, in the Shemitic languages, falls under 
the root “XN Heb. and Ch., to shine. The radical 
sense is to open, expand; whence clear ; or to flow, 
to shoot, to radiate. ] 

1. The fluid which we breathe. Air is inodor- 
ous, invisible, insipid, colorless, elastic, possessed 
of gravity, and easily moved, rarefied, and con- 
dénsed. 

Atmospheric air is composed by volume of 20 or 
21 oxygen, and 80 or 79 nitrogen; by weight, of 8 
oxygen to 28 nitrogen. 

The body of air surrounding the earth is called 
the atmosphere. The specific gravity of air is to that 
of water nearly as 1 to 828. Air is necessary to 
life; being inhaled into the lungs, the oxygenous 
part is separated from the azotic, and is supposed to 
furnish the body with heat and animation. Air is 
also the medium of sounds, and, under ordinary 
circumstances, is necessary to combustion. 

2. An aériform body ; a gas; as, oxygen is called 
vital air. 

3. Air in motion ; a light breeze. 

‘Let vernal airs through trembling osiers play. Pope. 


4. Vent; utterance abroad ; publication ; publici- 
ty ; as, a story has taken air. 
You gave it air before me. 


Wind is used in like manner. 

5. A tune ; a short song or piece of music adapted 
to words ; also, the peculiar modulation of the notes, 
which gives music its character; as,asoftair <A 
song or piece of poetry for singing; also, the lead- 
ing part of a tune, or that which is intended to ex- 
hibit the greatest variety of melody. 

6. The peculiar look, appearance, manner or mien 
of a person ; as, a heavy air; the air of a youth; a 
graceful air; a lofty air. It is applied to manners 
or gestures, as well as to features, 


Dryden, 


Usually contracted into Ar- |. 


AIR 


7. Airs, in the plural, is used to denote an affect- 
ed manner, show of pride, haughtiness ; as when 
it is said of a person, he puts on airs. The word is 
used, also, to express the artificial motions or car- 
riage of a horse. ; : 

8. In painting, that which expresses the life of ac- 
tion ; manner ; gesture ; attitude. 

9. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is light as 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, [Qu, = 


10. Advice; intelligence ; information. con 
Bi 


‘acon. 
11. Different states of air are characterized by dif- 
ferent epithets; as, good air, foul air, morning air, 
evening air; and sometimes airs:may have been 
used for ill scent or vapor, but the use is not legiti- 
mate. 
To take the air, is to go abroad ; to walk or ride a 
little distance. 
To take air, is to be divulged ; to be made public. 
AIR, v. t. To expose to the air; to give access to the 
open air; to ventilate ; as, to air clothes; to air a 
room. 
2. To expose to heat ; to warm ; as, to air liquors. 
: 3. To dry by a fire; to expel dampness; as, to air 
inen. 
AIR’A, n. Hair-grass, a genus of plants. \ 
AIR'-BAL-LOON’. See Batiroon. 
AIR-BAL-LOON/IST, x. One who makes or uses 
air-balloons. Kirby. 
AIR'-BLAD-DER, n._ A ves‘cle or cuticle filled with 
air, as the cells of the lungs. Arbuthnot. 
2. The bladder of a fish, containing air, by which 
it is enabled to maintain its equilibrium in the wa- 


_ ter. 
AIR’-BORN, a. Born of the air. Congreve. 
Shak, 


AIR'-BORNE, a. Borne in or by the air. 

AIR'-BRAV-ING, a. Braving the winds. 

AIR!-BUILT, (-bilt,) a, Erected in the air; having no 
solid foundation ; chimerical ; as, an air-built castle 5 
air-built hopes. 

AIR'-CELLS, n. pl. Cavities or cells containing air. 
In plants, certain cavities in the cellular tissue, by 
which they are rendered buoyant in water; in birds, 


the same as the air-sacs ; in insects, dilatations of 
the air-vessels, : 


scheme}; as, men are often disappointed of their ik PRAWN « Drawn in air; imaginary. Shak. 


.AIR/ED, pp. Exposed to air; cleansed by air; heat- 
ed or dried by exposure to a fire; ventilated. 

AIR/ER, xn. One who exposes to the air. 

2. A frame on which clothes are aired. 

AIR’-GUN, x. A pneumatic engine, resembling a 
musket, to discharge bullets by means of the elastic 
force of compressed air, Encyc. 

ALR'-HOLD-ER, n. [air and hold.] 

An instrument for holding air, for the purpose of 
counteracting the pressure of a decreasing column 
of mercury. Clayfield. Davy. 

AIR’-HOLE, nr. An opening to admit or discharge air. 

AIR/I-LY, adv. In an airy manner. 

AIR’I-NESS, n. Exposure to a free current of air; 
openness to the air; as, the airiness of a country- 
seat, 

2. Gayety ; levity; as, the airixess of young per- 
sons. 

AIR'ING, ppr. Exposing to the air; warming ; dry- 
ing. 

AIR/ING, n. An exposure-to the air, or to a fire, for 
warming or drying ; also, a walk or ride in the open 
air; a short excursion. .The exercise of horses in 
the open air. 

AIR/-JACK-ET, n. A jacket having air-tight cells or 
cavities which can be filled with air, to render per- 
sons buoyant in swimming. Encyc. 

AIR’LESS, a. Not open to a free current of air; 
wanting fresh air, or communication with open air. 

AIR’/LING, n. A thoughtless, gay person. Jonson. 

AIR’-PIPE, n. A pipe used to draw foul air froma 
ship’s hold, by means of 2 communication with the 
furnace, and the rarefaction of the air by fire. This 
pipe is intended to supply the combustion with the 
air of the hold, by preventing the access of other air 
to the fire. CYC. - 

AIR'-PLANT, n. A name given to certain plan 
which will grow fora long time, without being root- 
ed in earth, or in any other substance. They have 
been supposed to derive their nourishment wholly 
from the air ; but, in many cases, it comes from oth- 
er plants, or from vegetable matter, with which they 
are in contact. Brande. 

AIR'-POISE, xn. [air and poise. 

An instrument to measure the weight of the air. 

AIR’-PUMP, n. A machine for exhausting the air of 
a vessel. The machines for this purpose are of dif- 
ferent constructions. 

AIR/-SAE€S, n. pl. _Air-bags, in birds, which are cer- 
tain receptacles of air, or vesicles lodged in the fleshy 
parts, in the hollow bones, and in the abdomen, 
which all communicate with the lungs. These are 
supposed to render the body specifically lighter, and 
to supply the place of a muscular diaphragm. 

£ 
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AIR/-SHAFT, x. A for air into a mine, usu- 
ally opened in a perpendicular direction, and meet- 
ing the adits or horizontal passages, to cause a free 
circulation of fresh air through the mine. Encyc. 

‘AIR-SLACK’ED, (-slakt’,) a. Slacked or pulverized 
by exposure to the air; as, air-slacked lime. 

AIR!-STIR-RING, (-stur-ring,) a. Putting the air in 
motion. __ : May. 

AIR’-THREAD, n. A name given to the spider’s 
webs, which are often seen floating in the air, and 
serve to support the spider when in quest of prey. 


Encyc. 

AIR’-THREAT’EN-ING, (-thret/ning,) @, Threat- 
ening the air; lofty. Todd, 

AIR'-TIGHT, (-tite,) a. [air and tight.} 

So tight or compact as to be impermeable to air. 
AIR’-TRAP, zn. A contrivanee for the escape of foul 

air from drains, sewers, &c. 

AIR’-VES-SEL, n. In plants,a spiral duct contain- 
ing air, and supposed to be analogous to the lungs 
in animals. Encyc. 

2. In insects, a tube or trachea, by which air is 

conveyed through the body, for the purpose of res- 
Ppiration. 

AIRY, a. Consisting of air; as, an airy substance. 

2. Relating or belonging to air; high in air; as, 

an airy flight; airy region. 

3. Open to a free current of air; as, an airy situ- 

ation “~~ 

4, Light as air ; resembling air ; thin ; unsubstan- 

tial; without solidity; as, airy ghosts. An airy 
dress is one which admits air, and is cool. 

5. Without reality ; having no solid foundation ; 

vain ; trifling; as, an airy scheme ; airy notions. 

6. Gay; sprightly ; full of vivacity and levity ; 

light of heart ; Jively ; as, an airy girl. 

-AIR’Y, or A'E-RIE, n. [See Arrie.] 

Among sportsmen, the nest of the hawk or eagle. 
-AIR‘Y-FLY-ING, a. Flying like air. Thomson. 
AISLE, or ATLE, (ile,) 7. [Fr. ade, a wing; L. ala.) 

1. In architecture, a term applied to the side por- 

tions of a church, in distinction from the central 
portion or nave. P. Cyc. 

2. A walk or passage in a church. 

AISL’ED, (i/ld,) a. Furnished with aisles. Byron. 

AIT, x». An islet, or little isle, in a river or lake. 

AI-ZOON’,n. (Sax. aizon, from L. aizoon. It seems 
to be composed cf Gr. act, always, Sax. aa, Eng. 
aye, and (wor, living.] { 

A genus of plants, called by Miller Sempervive. 

The name has, by some writers, been applied to the 


house-leek and to the aloes. Encye. 
A-JAR’, adv. Partly open ; as a door. ; 
-AJA'VA,n. The seed of a plant brought from Mal- 


abar, said te be an excellent carminative, and very 


useful in the colic. . Quincy. 
A-JO/GA, n. Bugle ; a genus of plants. Encye. 
AJ'U-TAGE, or AD'JU-TAGE, nz. [Fr. from ajouter, 
to join.] 


A tube fitted to the mouth of a vessel, through 
which the water of a fountain is to be played. 

A-KIN‘, a. [a, or of, and kin. See Kin.) 

1. Related by blood, used of persons ; as, the two 
families are near akin. 

2. Allied by nature ; partaking of the same prop- 
erties ; as, envy and jealousy are near akin. [ This 
adjective ig used only after the noun.]} 

AL; in Arabic, an adjective or inseparable prefix, an- 
swering to the Italian il, and the Sp. el and la. Its 
use is to render nouns definite, like the English the ; 
as, alkoran, the koran, or the book, by eminence ; al- 
cove, alchemy, alembic, almanac, &c. 

AL, in English, is sometimes a contraction of the Sax, 
ethel, noble or illustrious. 

More generally, al, in composition, is a contraction 
of ald or alt, old, and it is prefixed to many names, 
as Alburg. ; Germ. alt, old. 

Al, in the composition of Latin words, is written 
before ! for ad, for the ease of pronunciation ; as in 

. allevo, alludo, tor ad levo, ad ludo. 

AL'A-BAS-TER, n. [L., from Gr. adabaspoy ; sup- 
posed to be from a, privative, and AapGurw, to take 
or hold, and to be so named from its smoothness, or 
from vessels having no handles. Qu.] 

A compact variety of sulphate of lime, or gypsum, 
of fine texture, and usually white and semi-pellu- 
cid, but sometimes yellow, red, or gray. «It is carved 
into, vases, mantel ornaments, &c. The name is 
occasionally applied incorrectly to a compact variety 
of carbonate of lime. Dana. 

Among antiquaries and artists, the name alabaster 
is given to varieties both of carbonate of lime and 

psum ; the alabaster vessels of the ancients hav- 

been formed of both those substances. 
P. Cyc. 

A creak of carbonate of ead aud in large 
amasses, formed by the deposition of calcareous par- 
ticles in caverns of limestone rocks. These pare 
tions have a foliated, fibrous, or granular structure, 
and are of 9 pure white color,or more generally they 
present shades of yellow, red, or brown, in undula- 
ting or concentric strines, or in spots. Cleaveland. 

mong the excients, wlabaster was also the name 


ALA 


of a vessel in which odoriferous liquors were kept ; 
so called from the stone of which it was made. Al- 
so, the name of a measure, containing ten ounces 
of wine, or nine of oil. Encyc. Macquer. Pliny. 
AL’A-BAS-TER, a. Made of alabaster, or resembling 
it. Addison. 
Alabastrum dendroide ; a kind of laminated alabas- 
ter, variegated with figures of shrubs and trees, 
found in the province of Hohenstein. Encyc. 
AL-A-BAS/TRI-AN, a. Pertaining to or like alabaster. 
AL-A-BAS/TRITE, n. A vase, box, or other vessel 
of alabaster, used by the Greeks and Romans for 
holding perfumes. Elines. 


fer 


A-LACK), exclam. [Per. SSALS halaka, perdition, de- 


struction, and alaksadan, to perish. } 

An exclamation expressive of sorrow. 
A-LACK’A-DAY ; an exclamation uttered to express 
regret or sorrow. 

A-LA€/RLOUS, a. Cheerful: 

A-LA€/RI-OUS-LY, adv. With alacrity ; cheerfully. 

A-LA€/RI-OUS-NESS, n. Briskness. [JVot used.] 

A-LA€’RI-TY, x. [L. alacritas, from alacer, alacris.] 
Cheerfulness; gayety ; sprightliness ; more usually, 
a cheerful readiness or promptitude to do some act ; 
cheerful willingness ; as, the soldiers advanced with 
alacrity to meet the enemy. 

A-LAD!'IN-ISTS, x. pl. Free thinkers among the Mo- 
hammedans. Encyc. 
AL‘A-LITE, nz. A bright green variety of pyroxene, 

in prisms ; obtained first near the village of Ala, in 
Piedmont. Cleaveland. 
A-LA-Mi/RE, (4-la-me’ra,) x. The lowest note but 
one in Guido Aretine’s scale of music. | Juhnson. 
AL-A-MODE’, adv. [Fr. d la mode, after the fashion.] 
According to the fashion or prevailing mode. 
Whitlock. 
AL-A-MODE’, 7. A thin glossy black silk for hoods, 
scarfs, &c. 
A-LA-MORT’, a. 
ancholy. 
A-LAND’, adv. At or on land. Sidney. 
A-LAN'TIN, 2. An amylaceous or starchy sub- 
stance extracted from the root of the Angelica arch- 
angelica ; identical with Inulin. 
A’LAR, a. [L.ala,awing,] Pertaining to, or having 
AL’A-RY, a. Of the nature of wings. [wings. 
A-LARM!, n. [Dan. larm, noise, bustle, alarm ; 
larme, to make a noise or bustle, to alarm; G. larm, 
larmen, id. ; Sw. larm, larma, id. ; Fr. alurme, alar- 
mer; Sp. alarma, alarmar; It. allarme, allarmare ; 
W. alarm, a great shout, compounded of al, very, 
most, and garm, an outcry. The Welsh gives the 
true origin and primary signification.] 

1. Any sound, outcry, or information, intended to 
give notice of approaching danger; as, to sound an 
alarm. 

2. A summons to arms. Dryden. 

3. Sudden surprise with fear or terror; as, the 
fire of the enemy excited an alarm. 

4. Terror; 2 sensation excited by an apprehen- 
sion of danger, from whatever cause; as, we felt an 
alarm at the cry of fire. 

5. A mechanical contrivance for awaking persons 
from sleep, or rousing their attention. 

6. In fencing, an appeal or challenge. Encye. 

A-LARM’,v.t. To give notice of danger; to rouse 
to vigilance, and exertions for safety. 


[Fr. @ la mort.] Depressed ; mel- 


+, 2 To call to arms for defense. ? 


3. To surprise with apprehension of danger; to 
disturb with terror; to fill with anxiety by the pros- 
pect of evil. 

A-LARM’-BELL, n. A bell that gives notice of 
danger. 

A-LARM’-€LOCK, n. A clock which can be so set 
as to ring loudly at a particular hour, to wake from 
sleep, or exeite attention. ‘ 

A-LARM/ED, pp. Notified of sudden danger; sur- 
prised with fear ; roused to vigilance or activity by 
apprehension of approaching danger; solicitous at 
the prospect or expectation of evil. Thus, we are 
alarmed at the approach of danger, or alarmed for 

~ the safety of friends at sea. 

A-LARMI/ING, ppr. Giving notice of approaching 
danger ; rousing to vigilance ; exciting solicitude by 
a prospect of evil. ~ 

A-LARMI/ING, a. Exciting apprehension; terrify- 
ing; awakening a sense of danger ; as, an alarming 
message. 

A-LARM/ING-LY, adv. 
to excite apprehénsion. 

A-LARM/'IST, rn. One that excites alarm. 

A-LARM/-POST, zn. °A place to which troops are to 
repair in cases of an alarm. 

A-LARM’-WATCH, 2. A watch that can be so set 
as to strike frequently at a particular hour, to 
awaken attention. 3 

A-LAR’UM, for Avarm, is a corruption, and is not to 
be used. _ { 

A-LAS', exclam. [Dutch, helaas; Fr. hélas.] 

An exclamation expressive of sorrow, grief, pity, 
concern, or apprehension of evil; sometimes fol- 


With alarm; in a manner 


ALB 


lowed by day or while; alas the day, like alack a day; 
or alas: the while, [Obs.] Spenser, expressing an un- 
happy time. 

A-LATE’, adv. Lately. [Wot used.] 

LATED, a. [L. ala, a wing ; alatus, winged.) 

In natural history, winged ; bordered by a me”. 
branous or leafy expansion. Brande. 

AL-A-TER/NUS, n. The trivial name of a species 
of Rhamnus or buckthorn. 

ALB, 7. [L. albus, Gr. adios, white.] 

A tunic or vestment of white linen, reaching to 

the feet, worn by the Roman Catholic clergy. Also, 

~ a Turkish coin, called also an asper, value one hun- 
dred and twelve mills. 

AL’/BA-TROSS, n. An aquatic fowl, belonging to 
the order of Anseres. The bill is straight ; the upper 
mandible crooked at the point, and the lower one 
truncated ; the nostrils are oval, open, and but little 
prominent, and placed on the sides; the wings are 
pennated, and there are three webbed toes on each 
foot. The upper part of the body is sometimes 
white, but usually of a spotted brown, and the belly 
white. It is of the size of a pelican or larger, very 
voracious, preying on fish and smal) water fowls. 
These fowls are seen in great numbers about the 
capes of the two continents, and on the north- 
eastern shores of Asia. They are sometimes called 
the great gull. Encyc. 

AL-BE/IT. [This is supposed to be a compound of 
all, be, and it, and is equivalent to admit, or grant 
i all. 

Be it so; admit all that; although; notwith- 
standing. 


bihar vee ye say, The Lord saith it, albeit I have not spoken. — 
+uZ, Kill. 


This word is nearly antiquated. } 
AL-BES/CENT, a. [L. albesco, to grow white. 

Becoming white ; or rather, whitish; moderate- 
ly white. Encyc. 

AL’BI-€ORE, n. [Port. albacor; al and bacoro, a lit- 
tle pig. 

A Lane fish, like a tunny, noted for following 
ships. 

AL-BI-FI-CA'TION, x. The act of making white. 

AL-BI-GEN/SES, AL-BI-GEOIS’, n. pl. A party of 
reformers, who separated from the church:of Rome 
in the 12th century ; so called from the Albigeois, a 
small territory in France, where they resided. They 
are sometimes confounded with the Waldenses; but 
they were prior to them in time, differed from them 
in some of their tenets, and resided in a different 
part of France. The Roman Catholics made war 
upon them, and they gradually dwindled, till the 
Reformation, when the remains of them fell in with 
the followers of Zuinglius and the Genevan Protes- 
tants. Encyc. 

AL/BIN, n. [L. albus, eee 

A variety of apophyllite, of an opaque white color, 
from Aussig, in Bohemia. 

AL/BI-NISM,7,. The state or condition of an albino, 
AL-BI/NO, n. [L. albus, white.] 

A white person belonging to a race of blacks, 
This term was originally applied, by the Portuguese, 
to the white negroes on the coast of Africa; but is 
now applied generally to denote individuals of any 
race of men, characterized by a preternatura] white- 
ness of the skin and hair, and a peculiar redness of 


the iris and pupil of the eye. P. Cyc. 
AL-BI/NO-ISM, n. The state of an albino. “ 
; Partington. 


AJ./BI-ON, n. An ancient name of England, still 
used in poetry. It is supposed this name was given 
to it on account of its white cliffs. = 

AL/BITE, n. A species of mineral, of the feldspar 
family, of a white color; differing from the common 
feldspar in containing soda instead of potash, It is 
a constituent of many varieties of granitic rocks. 

AL-BO/RA, 2. A sort of itch, or rather leprosy, ter- 
minating without ulceration, but with fetid evacua- 
tions in the mouth and nostrils. Quincy. 

AL-BO’/RAK, n. The white mule on which Mo. 
hammed is said to have journeyed from the temple 
of Jerusalem to heaven. 

AL-BO-GIN’/E-A, n. [L.] The partial coat of the 
eye, formed by the expansion of the tendons of its 
straight muscles, at their insertion into the sclerotica 
around the cornea. It forms the white of the eye, 
socalled. 

AL-BU-GIN’/E-OUS, a. [L. albugo, the white spot in 
the eye, from albus, white.] = 

Pertaining to or resembling the white of the eye, 
or of an egg. Encyc. 
Albugineous humor ; the aqueous humor of the eye 
; : Encyc. Quincy. 

AL-BU/GO, x. The white speck in the eye, called 
the pin and web, and also the film, haw, dragon, 
pearl, or cicatrice. It is a disease of the eye, occa- 
sioned by a white opaque spot growing on the cornea 
and obstructing vision. It is called also leucoma, 
nebula, pannus ocuh, onyx, unguis, &c. 

Quincy. Encye. 
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G&L'BUM, x. [L. albus, white.] 

3. Among the Romans, a white table, board, or 
register, on which the names of public officers and 
public transactions were entered. _ Lat. Dict. 

2. A book, originally blank, in which foreigners 
or strangers insert autographs of cetebrated persons, 
or in which friends insert pieces as memorials for 
each other. Also, a bock at public places, in which 
visitors enter their names. r 

AL-BO'MEN, x. [L., from albus, white.) 

1. The white of an egg. 

2. A substance, which forms a constituent part of 
both the animal fluids and solids, and which exists 
nearly pure in the white of an egg. A substance, 
possessing the same or similar properties, occurs as 
@ proximate principle in vegetables. 

3. In botany, a substance interposed between the 
embryo and integument of the seed, in some plants. 
it forms the bulk of the seed in corn, coffee, the 
cocoa-nut, and the cacas. x 

AL-BO'MIN-OUS, a. Pertaining to, or having the 

roperties of albumen. 

AL'BURN, a. Auburn. 

AL-BURN’UM, zn. [L., from albus, white.} 

The white and softer part of wood, between the 
§nner bark and the hard wood or duramen. In 
America, it is popularly called the sap-wood. This 
is annually acquiring firmness, and thus becoming 

AL-CADE’',n. See Atcarp. {hard wood. 

AL'€A-HEST, )n. [Ar.] A pretended universal 

AL!/KA-HEST, { solvent, or menstruum, [See Ar- 
KAHEST. 

AL-€A'I€, a. Pertaining to Alceus, a lyric poet of 
Mitylene, in Lesbos, who flourished about the 
forty-fourth Olympiad; or tu other poets of the 
same name, of which three are mentioned; one 
an Athenian tragic poet, and another a Messenian. 

AL-€A’IES, n. pl. Several kinds of verse, so called 
from Alceus, their inventor. One kind consists of 
five feet, a spondee or iambic, an iambic, a long 


Co 


eyllable, and two dactyls. Ce: 
Gros 
AL-CAID’, x. [Sp. alcayde ; Port. alcaide; Ar. M15 


moh itd 


katton, with the prefix ol, from SUS kada, to lead, 


tule, govern. Hence the Cadi of the Turks.] 
Among the Moors, Spaniards, and Portuguese, a 
geve wr. In Portugal, the chief civil magistrate 
of aioQwn or city ; also, the jurisdiction of certain 
judges of appeal. In Spain, the governor of a cas- 
tle or fort ; also, a jailer. Span. and Port. Dict. 
AL-CAL'DE, nx. [Sp.] In Spain, a magistrate or 
judge. This word has been sometimes improperly 
- confounded with alcaid. P. Cyc. 
AL-€A-LIM’/E-TER, nz. See ALKALIMETER. 
AL-CAN'NA, n. [Arabic.] A plant, a species of 
Lawesonia ; anda powder, prepared from its leaves, 
used by the Turkish females to give a golden color 
to the nails and hair. Infused in water, it forms a 
yellow color; with vinegar, it forms a red. In 
Cairo, it forms an article of commerce. From the 
berries is extracted an oil, used in medicine. The 
same as Henna. Encyc. Theophrast. 
AL-€A-VA'LA, n. In Spain, a tax on every trans- 
fer of Boyne [el or personal. Encyc. 


‘DO, n. 

The king-fisher ; a genus of birds, of the order of 
Pice. The species are numerous. They usually 
five about rivers, feeding on fish, which they take 
by darting into the water with surprising velocity. 

S00 Hatcyon. 

AL-CHEM'I€, a, Relating to alchemy, or pro- 

AL-CHEM'IE-AL,} duced by it. 

AL-CHEM/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of al- 


chemy. 
AL’€HE-MIST, n. One who practices alchemy. 
AL-CHE-MIST’I€, ~ )a. Practicing alchemy, or 
AL-CHE-MIST’I€-AL, § _ relating to it. 
AL/€HE-MY, n, [It. alchimia; Ar. al, the, and 


er — kimia, secret, hidden, or the occult art, 
oe 


- 


ed 


from 54> kamai, to hide. This word, according 


to its derivation, would more properly be spelled 
ms A See Cremistry.] 

‘he more sublime and difficult parts of chem- 
istry, and chiefly such as relate to the transmuta- 
tion of metals into gold, the finding a universal 
remedy for diseases, and an alkahest, or universal 
solvent, and other things now treated as ridiculous, 
This pretended science was much cultivated from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century, but is 
now held in contempt. 

2. Formerly, 4 mixed metal used for utensils. 
ALE€-MA’/NI-AN, a, Pertaining to Alcman, a lyric 
poet of the twenty-seventh Olympiad, celebrated 
for his amorous verses. The Alcmanian verse 


ALD 


consisted of six anapests or théir equivalents, 
wanting the two last syllables. Encyc. 
AL’/€0O, xn. A quadruped of America, nearly resem- 
bling a dog, but mute and melancholy; and this 
circumstance seems to have givén rise to the fa- 
ble that dogs transported to America become mute. 
The anima! was used for food by the native Ameri- 
cans, and the first Spanish settlers; but it is said to 
be now extinct. It is known also by the name of 
Techichi. Clavigero. 


AL/€O-HOL, 2, [Ar. \sx\S> kahala; Heb. Syr. 


and Eth. 5no, to paint with a preparation of 
powder of antimony. The Oriental females still 
practice the painting of the eyebrows with this 
material. The name was applied to this substance, 
and afterward to other fine powders, and to high- 
ly rectified spirits.] 

Pure or highly rectified spirit, obtained from fer- 
mented liquors by distillation. It consists of hy- 
drogen, carbon, and oxygen. It is extremely light 
and inflammable, and a powerful stimulant and anti- 
septic. This is the usual sense of the word ; but 
originally, in Arabic, it signified a fine, impalpable 
powder, in which sense it is stil] used. Encyc. 

AL’/€0-HOL-ATE, z. A salt ‘in which alcohol ap- 
pears to take the place of the water of crystalliza- 
tion. Brande. 

AL-€O-HOL‘T€, a. Pertaining to alcohol, or partak- 
ing of its qualities. Med. Rep. 

AL-€0-HOL-I-ZA/TION, n. The act of rectifying 
spirit till it is wholly dephlegmated ; or of reducing 
a substance to an impalpable powder. 

AL/€0-HOL-IZE, v. t. To convert into alcohol; to 


rectify spirit till it is wholly dephlegmated ; also, |- 


to reduce a substance to an impalpable powder. 
AL-€0-HOL’ME-TER, 2. An instrument for deter- 
mining the strength of spirits, with a scale gradu- 
ated so as to indicate the per-centage of pure al- 
cohol, either by weight or volume. __ Ure. 
AL-€0-HOL-MET’RI€-AL, a. Relating to the al- 
coholmeter ; as, alcoholmetrical tables. Ure. 
AL-€0-MET/RI€-AL, a. Relating to the alcoometer ; 
as, alcometrical tables. Ure. 
AL-€0-OM'E-TER, x. [Fr. alcoométre.] An instru- 
ment contrived by Gay-Lussac, for determining the 
strength of spirits, by indicating the per-centage of 
pure alcohol by volume. Ure. 
AL‘€OR, x. [Ar.] A small star adjoining to the 
large bright one in the middle of the tail of Ursa 
Major. Encye. 
AL’€O-RAN. See Koran and Atgoran. 


ALeovel, ' n. (Sp. alcoba, composed of al, with 


== 
we 


the Ar. ws kabba, to arch, to construct with an 
arch, and its derivatives, an arch, a round house ; 
Eng. cubby.] 

1 A recess, or part of a room, separated by an 
estrade, or partition of columns, or by other corre- 
sponding ornaments; in which is placed a bed of 
state, and sometimes seats for company. The bed 
is sometimes raised two or three steps, with a rail 
at the foot. These are frequent in Spain. Encyc. 

2. A recess in a library, or small lateral apart- 
ment for books ; or a similar recess in a room of 
any kind. 

3. A covered building, or recess, in a garden. 

., 4._A recess in a grove. 

AL!CY-ON, x. The trivial name of a species of 
king-fisher. [See Hatcyon. 

AL-CY-ON'I€, a. Pertaining to the Alcyonez, (Al- 
cyonium,) 9 group or family of zoophytes, allied to 

AL/CY-ON-ITE, nx. [Supra.] [the sponges. 

A fossil zoophyte, somewhat resembling a fungus, 

J. of Science. 

AL-CY-6/NI-UM, x. A family of zoophytes, branch- 
_ing somewhat like a plant, and when alive covered 
with small polyps, shaped like an expanded pink. 

AL-DE-BA/RAN, n. A star of the first magnitude, 
situated in the eye of Taurus. It is the bright star 
in the group of five, called the Hyades. _P. Cyc. 

AL'DER, x. [L. alnus; Fr. aune, aulne ; Sax. ae 

A tree, usually growing in moist land, and be- 
longing to the genus Alnus. The name is applied 
also to some species of other genera. 

AL'DER ; the ancient genitive plural of the Saxon 
eul, all, 1t was formerly prefixed to adjectives in 
the euperetive as, alder-first, first of all ; alder-best. 
best of all; alder-liefest, or alder-lieves*, (from lief) 
dearest of all. Toone. 

AL’/DER-MAN, n.; pl. Atornmen. [Sax. did, or eald, 
old, comp. alder, older, and man; G. alt; D. oud.] 

1. Among our Sazon ancestors, a senior or supe- 
rior. The title was applied to princes, dukes, earls, 
senators, and presiding magistrates; also to arch- 
bishops and. bishops, implying superior wisdom or 
authority. Thus Ethelstan, duke of the East- 
Anglians, was called alderman of all England; 
and there were aldermen of cities, counties, an 


'ALE!-FED, a. 


ALE 


_ A RTS 
castles, who had jurisdiction within sir respeo> 
tive districts. 7 

2, In present usage, a magistrate or umicer of @ 
town corporate, next in rank below the mayor 
The number of aldermen is different in different 
cities. In London, the number is twenty-six, one 
in each ward, and the office is held for life. 

Spelman. Cowel. Encyc. 

In the United States, the number of aldermen 
depends on the charters of incorporation. In gene 
eral, aldermen have the powers of a justice of the 
peace, and, with the mayor, they constitute the 
court of the corporation. In most of our cities they 
are annually elected by the citizens. 

AL/DER-MAN-LIKE, a, Like an alderman. 

AL/DER-MAN-LY, a. Pertaining to or like an ab 
derman. Swift. 

AL'DERN, a. Made of alder. 

A term applied to 


AL!DINE E-DI’'TIONS, xn. p. 
those editions, chiefly of the classics, which pro 
ceeded from the press of Aldus Manutius, of 
Venice, for the most part in the sixteenth century. 
The tern has been recently applied to certain eles 
gant editions of English works. 

ALE, n. [Sax. eala, eale, or aloth; G. al; Sw. blz 
Dan. 61; Ir. of; Qu. Ir. olam, to drink.] 

1. A liquor made from an infusion of malt by 
fermentation. It differs from beer in having a 
smaller proportion of hops, and hence being sweeter, 
andof alighter color. It is of different sorts, chiefly 
pale and brown; the first, made from malt slightly 
dried; the second, from malt more considerably 
dried or roasted. Ale was the common drink of the 
ancient inhabitants of Europe. It is usually made 
with barley; but sometimes with wheat, rye, 
millet, oats, &c. Encyc. 

2. A merry meeting in English country places, s6 
called from the liquor drank. Ben Jonson. 

Medicated ales are those which are prepared fos 
medicinal purposes, by an infusion of herbs during 
fermentation. CYC. 

ALE’-BENCH, x. A bench in or before an ales 


house. Homilies. 
ALE/-BER-RY, n. A beverage, made by boiling ale 
, With spice, sugar, and sops of bread. = Johnson. 
ALE’-BREW-ER, x. One whose occupation is to 
‘brew ale. 
ALE’-€ON-NER, zr. [ale and con, to know or see.) 
; An officer in London, in former times, whose 
business was to inspect the measures used in publi¢ 
houses, to prevent frauds in selling liquors. Four 
ot these were chosen annually by the livery-men, 
in common hall, on midsummer’s day. Act of Parl. 
ALE’-€OST, xn. Costmary, a plant, a species of 


Tanacetum. 
Fed with ale. Stafford. 
ALE’-HOUSE, n. A house where ale is retailed 
and hence, a tippling-house. 
ALE/-HOUSE-KEEP’ER, nz. One who keeps ap 
ale-house. Z 
ALE’-KNIGHT, x. A pot companion. Camden. 
ALE/-SHOT, 2. A reckoning to be paid for ale. 
ALE’-SIL-VER, n. A duty paid to the lord mayog 
of London, by the sellers of ale within the city. 
ALE!-STAKE, n A stake set as a sign before an 
ale-house. haucer. 
ALE'-TAST-ER, n. An officer, in former times, ap» 
pointed in every court leet, and sworn, to inspect 
ale, beer, and bread, and examine the quality and 
quantity.within the precincts of the lordship. 

: Cowel, 
ALE!-VAT, 2. A vat in which ale is fermented. 
ALE/-WASH-ED, (ale/-wosht,) a. Steeped or soaked 

in ale. Shak. 
ALE’-WIFE, n. A woman who-Keeps an ale-house. 
ALE’WIFE, ) x. [This word is properly aloof, the Ine 
A/LOOF, { dian name of a fish. See Winthrop 

on the culture of maize in America, Phil. Trans. Na 

142, p. 1065, and Baddam’s Memoirs, vol. 2, 131.] 

An American fish, belonging to the genus Clupea 
and called Clupea serrata. It resembles the here 
ring. The established pronunciation is alewife, pt. 
alewives. 

A-LE€-TO-ROM!A-€HY, n. [Gr. adexrwp, a cock, 
and payn, a a te Cock-fighting. 

A-LE€!/TRY-O-MAN-CY, n., [Gr. adexrpuwy, acock, 
and pavreca, divination.] 

An ancient practice of foretelling events by means 
of a cock. The twenty-four letters were traced on 
the ground, and a grain of corn laid on each; a 
cock was then permitted to pick up the grains, and 
the letters under the grains selected, bemg formed 
into words, were supposed to foretell the event dee 
sired. £; 

A-LEE!, adv. [a, or at, and Ice. See Lez.) 

In seamen?s language, on the Side opposite to the 
wind, that is, opposite to the side on which it 
strikes. The helm of a ship is alee, when pressed 
close to the lee side. 

Hard alee, or. Luff alee, is an order to put the helm 
to the lee side. 

Helin’s alee; that is, the helm is alce, a notice given 
as an order to the seamen io cause the head-sails ta 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK. — 


i 


an." 


2 ALG 
shake in the wind, with a view to bring the ship 
about. Mar. Dict. 
AL/E-GAR, n. f[ale, and Fr. aigre, sour.] Sour ale; | 
the acid of ale; vinegar made of ale 
AL/E-GER, a,. [Fr. alégre; L. alacey Gay; cheer- 
tly. [Wot used.] Bacon. 


ful; sprigh' 
A-LEGGE!, vt. To lighten ; to lessen; to assuage. 
Not used.) - 
E/HOOF, 2. _ Ground ivy ; so called by our Saxon 
ancestors as being a chief ingredient in makiyg ale, 
A-LEMB/DAR, n. In Turkey, an officer who ears 
the green standard of Mohammed, when the su‘tan 


appears in public. Encye | 
GS oF SM Ue 
A-LEM'BIE, ». {Ar. al and este rs) an 


bikon, a chemical vessel.] , 

A chemical vessel used in distillation, usually 
made. of glass or metal. The bottom part, contain- 
ing the liquor to be distilled, is called the cucurbit ; 
the upper part, which receives and condenses the 
steam, is called the head, the beak of which is fitted 
to the neck of areceiver. The head is more prop- 
erly the alembic. This vessel is not so generally 
used now, as the worm-still and retort. 

A-LEM’/BROTH, n. A compound of corrosive subli- 
Mate and sal-immoniac. 

A-LENGTH’, adv. [a and length.] 

At full length ; along; stretched at full Jength 

Chauoor. 

A-LEP'I-DOTE, n. [Gr. a priv. and ders, a scale.] 

Any fish whose skin is not covered with scales. 

A-LERT’, a. [Fr. alerte; Sp. alerto, vigilant, watch- 
ful, estar alerta, to be on the watch.] 

1. Watchful ; vigilant; active in vigilance. Hence 
the military phrase, upon the alert, upon the watch, 
guarding against surprise or danger. vi 

2. Brisk ;.nimble ; moving with celerity. Spectator. 

A-LERT’NESS, n. Briskness; nimbleness; spright- 
imess ; levity. Addison. 

AL-EG/RO-MAN-CY, ». [Gr. adevpov, meal, and 
pavreia, divination. ] 

A kind of divination by meal, used by the ancients. 

. Encyc. 

A-LEUD’TIAN,) a. Designating certain isles in the 

A-LED'TIE€, Pacific Ocean, eustward of Kam- 
schatka, extended north-eastward toward America. 
The word is formed from aleut, which, in the lan- 
guage of these parts, is a bald rock. "Tooke. 

A-LEW’, 7. Shouting; same as Hatioo. [Obs.] 

SPENSET. 

AL-EX-AN'DER, 2. The name of a plant of the 

enus Smyrnium. Muhlenberg. 

AL-EX-AN’DER’S FQQT, 2. The name of a plant. 

AL-EX-AN’DRI-AN, a, Pertaining to Alexandria. 
There are many cities of this name, in various parts of 
the earth. The term is often applied as an attribute, 
‘or used as a noun, for one who professed-or taught 
the sciences in the school of Alexandria, in Egypt ; 
a place highly celebrated for its literature and mag- 
nificence, and whose library, it is said, consisted of 
700,000 volumes. The Persians and Turks write for 
Alexander, Scander or Sconder ; and for Alexandria, 
Scanderona ; hence Scanderoon, a seaport in Syria. 

AL-EX-AN’DRINE, }xn. A kind of verse, consisting 

AL-EX-AN’'DRI-AN,§ of twelve syllables, or of 
twelve and thirteen alternately; so called from a 

m written in French on the life of Alexander. 
‘his species of verse is peculiar to modern poetry, 
but well adapted to epic poems. The Alexandrine 
in English consists of twelve syllables, and is less 
used than this kind of verse is among the French, 
whose tragedies are generally composed of Alexan- 
drines, Pope. Dryden. 

A-LEX-I-PHARM'I€, a. [Gr. ade{w, to expel, and 
$apparov, poison. ] : 

Expelling or resisting poison ;. antidotal: also, 
sudorific ; that has the quality of expelling poison or 
infection by sweat. 

A-LEX-I-PHARM’I€, x A medicine that is intended 
to obviate the effects of poison ; an antidate to poison 
or infection. In the latter sense, applied to remedies 
in malignant fevers. By the Greeks, the word was 
used for an amulet. Quincy. Encye. 

A-LEX-I-TER'I€, a. [Gr. adefw, to expel, and 

A-LEX-I-TE/RI-A™, § dnAqrnprov, poison. ] : 

Resisting poison ; obviating the effects of venom. 

A-LEX-LTERI€,.. A medicine to resist the effects 
of poison, or the bite of venomous animals ; nearly 

jonymous with -alezipharmic, WUsed also by the 
Greeks for an amulet. uiney, Eneye. 


AL/GA, zn. ay | Sea-weed. 
AL'GE, Ne A tribe of submersed or subaque- 
ous plants, including the sea-weeds, (Fucus,) and the 


lavers, (Ulwa,) growing in salt water, and the fresh- 
water confervas, 
AU/GA-ROT. x”. The name of an emetic powder 
AL'GA-ROTH, a compound of the sesquoxyd an 
gesquichiorid of antimony, obtained by pouring 


water into a solution of the sesquichlorid of that}. 


metal. It is either an Arabic term, or from the name 
of the inventor, Algarotti, a physician of Verona., 
y Ure, Quincy. Encye. 


ALI 


AL/GATES, adv. [Sax. algeats; all and geat, a gait, 
a way. 
By all means; on any terms. [{ Obs.] 


Sue 
AL/GE-BRA, n. [Ar. al and A>» gabron, the re- 


duction of parts to a whole, or fractions to whole 
numbers, from the verb, which signifies to consoli- 
date ; Heb. Ch. Syr. and Eth. 134, to be strong.] 

The science of quantity in general, or universal 
arithmetic. Algebra is a general method of compu- 
tation, in which signs and symbols, which are com- 
monly the letters of the alphabet, are made to repre- 
sent numbers and quantities. It takes an unknown 
quantity sought, as if granted; and, by means of one 
or more quantities given, proceeds till the quantity 
supposed is discovered, by some other known quan- 
tity to which it is equal. 

This science was of Oriental discovery; but 
whether among the Arabians or Indians, is uncertain. 

AL-GE-BRA/I€, *) a. Pertaining to algebra ; con- 
AL-GE-BRA/I€-AL, } taining an operation of algebra, 
or deduced from such operation. 

Algebraic curve; a figure whose intercepted diame- 
ters bear always the same proportion to their respec- 
tive ordinates. Bailey. 

AL-GE-BRA'I€-AL-LY, adv. By algebraic process. 

AL-GE-BRA/IST,». One who is versed in the science 
of algebra. 

AL'GE-BRA-IZE, v. t. To perform by algebra, or re- 
duce to algebraic form. 

AL/‘GEN-EB, x. A fixed star of the second magni- 
tude, in the right side of Perseus. Encyc. 
AL-GE-RINE’, n. [from Algiers.] A native of Al 

giers, a city and a country on the north coast of 


rica. 

AL-GE-RINE’, a. Belonging to Algiers. 

AL/GID, a. [L. algidus.} 

Cold. [Wot used.] 
Ty" 

AVerD Nese, { nz. Chilliness, coldness. 

AL-GIF’I€, a. Producing cold. 

AL’/GOL, x. A fixed star, in Medusa’s head, in the 
constellation Perseus, remarkable for ,its periodic 
variation in brightness. 

AL/GOR, n. [L.] Among physicians, an unusual 
coldness in any part of the body. 

AL’/GO-RITHM, ) x. ~An Arabic term, signifying nu- 
AL'GO-RISM, 
operations of arithmetic. Johnson. Encyc. 

Also, the common rules of computation in any 
branch of analysis ; as, the algorithm of the differ- 
ential calculus. Barlow. Brande. 

AL/GOUS, a. [L. alga, sea-weed.] 

Pertaining to sea-weed ; abpunding with, or like 
sea-weed. 

AL-GUA-ZIL', n. An inferior officer of justice in 
Spain ; a constable. 

AL-HEN’NA, n. See Atxenna and Henna. 

A'LI-AS, [L.] Otherwise; as in this example, “‘ Sim- 
son, alias Smith ;” a word used in judicial proceedings 
to connect the different names by which 4 person is 
called, who attempts to conceal his true name, and 
pass under a fictitious one. 

A’LI-AS, 2. A second writ, or execution, issued 
when the first has failed to enforce the judgment. 

AL'T-BI, x. [L.] Elsewhere; in another place ; alaw 
term. - When a person is charged with an offense, 
and he proves that he could not have committed it, 
because he was, at the time, in another place, he is 
said to prove an alibi. The part of a plea or allega- 
tion, which avers the party to have been in another 

lace, is also called an alibi. 

ALLBLE, a, Nutritive, or that may be nourished. 

AL/‘I-DADE, n. [from the Arabic.] A name for the 
index of a graduated instrument, (such as a quad- 
rant,) carrying the sights or telescope, and showing 
the degrees cut off on the arc of the instrument. 

Hutton. 

AL/IEN, (al/yen,) a. [L. alienus, from alius, another ; 
Ir. aile, eile, oile, another; W. all, other, and ail, 
second ; Arm. eel, all, eguile; Corn. gele; Gr. adAos. 
Hence, L. aliens, to alienate; alter, another; whence 
Fr. alterer, to alter; L. alterno, to alter, to alternate, 


and alterco, altercor, to altercate. Eth. nar kalea, 
to alter, to change; whence alius, another, the 
second; the first letter being lost, except in the 
Cornish and Armoric. as it is in See Class Gl. 
No. 36, and Ludolf, 387.] 
1, Foreign; not belonging to the same country, 
land, er government. 
2. Belonging to one who is not a citizen. 
3. Estranged ; foreign ; not allied ; adverse to; as, 
rinci alien from our Teligion. 
ALIEN, (a@./yen,) zn. A foreigner; one born in, or 
belonging to, another country; one who is not a 
denizen, or entitled to the privileges of a citizen. 
9. In Scripture, one who is a stranger to the church 
of Christ, or to the covenant of grace, 
At that time, ye were withaut Chriat, being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Isyacl,-- Eph. i, 


In France, a child horn of residents who are not 


merical computation, or the six, 


ALI 


citizens is an alien. In Great Britain, the children 
of aliens born in that country are mostly natural 
born subjects ; and the children of British subjects, 
owing allegiance to the crown of England, though 
born in other countries, are natural subjects, and 
entitled to the privileges of resident citizens. 
; lackstone. 
Alien duty; atax upon goods imported by aliens, 
beyond the duty on the like goods imported by citi- 
zens ; a discriminating duty on the turnage of ships 
belonging to aliens, or any extra dutics imposed by 
eae edicts on aliens. , 
-A-BIL'I-TY, n, The capacity of being alien- 
ated or transferred.’ ei oy. 
The alienability of the domain. Burke, 


AL'TEN-A-BLE, a. That may be sold or transferred 
to another; as, land is alicaable according to the 
laws of the state. 

AL'IEN-AGE, x. The state of being an alien. 

Why restore estates forfeitable on account of alienage? Story, 

AL/TIEN-ATE, (al'yen-ate,) v.t. [L. alieno.} 

1. To transfer title, property, or right no another ; 
as, to alienate lands, or sovereignty. 

2. To estrange ; to withdraw, as the affections ; to 
make indifferent or averse, where love or friendship 
before subsisted ; with from; as, to alienate the heart 
or affections ; to alienate a man from the friends of 
his youth. 

3. To apply to a wrong use. 

They shall not alienate the first fruits of the land. ~ Ezek. xlviii. 

AL/IEN-ATE, a, [L. alienatus.] 

Estranged ; withdrawn from ; stranger to; with 
from. 

O alienate from God, O spirit accurst. Milton. 

The Whigs were alienate from truth. Swift 

AL'IEN-A-TED, pp. Estranged; withdrawn ; trans- 
ferred to another. 

AL/IEN-A-TING, ppr. 
another. 

AL-IEN-A’/TION, x. [L. ahenatio.} 

1. A transfer of title, or a legal conveyance of prop- 
erty to another. 

2. The state of being alienated. 

3. A withdrawing or estrangement, as of the 
heart or affections. 

_ 4. Delirium; derangement of mental faculties ; 
insanity. Hooker. 

Allienation-ofice, in Great Britain, is an office to 
which all writs of covenant and entry, on which 
fines are levied and recoveries suffered, are carried, 
to have fines for alienation set and paid thereon. 


Estranging ; transferring te 


Encye. 
AL'IEN-A-TOR, nz. One that alienates or transfers 
property. Warton. 


AL-IENE!, (ale-yéen’,) v.t. [L. alieno.] 
1. To transfer title or property to another ; to sell. 
Nor could he aliene the estate even with the consent of the 
lord. lackstone. 
2. To estrange ; to make averse or indifferent; to 
‘turn the affections from. 
The prince was aliened from all thoughts of the marriage. 
Clarendon, 
In this sense, it is more common to use alienate. 
AL-IEN-EE!, rn. One to whom the title of property is 
transferred. 
If the altenee enters and keeps possession. Blackstone, 
AL/TEN-ISM, (al/yen-izm,) x The state of being an, 
alien. 
The law was very gentle in the construction of the disability of 
alienism, ‘ 


Kent. 
A-LIFE’, adv. {a, or on, and life.) 
On my life. Shak. 
A-LIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. ela, win, and fero, to bear.) 

Having wings. 

AL/I-FORM, a. (L. ala, wing, 2d forma, shape-\ 

In anatomy, a term synonymous with pterygoid; 
applied to the pterygoid process of the sphenoid 
bone, and to the pterygoid muscles, which arise from 
that process. 


_A-LIG/ER-OUS, a, [L. ala, wing, and gero, to carry.} 


Having wings. 
A-LIGHT’, v. i. (Sax. aliktan, gelihtan, lihtan. See 
Licurt. 
1. Te get down or descend, as from on horseback 
or from a carriage, ; : : 
2. To descend and settle ; as, a flying bird alights 
on a tree. \ 
3. To fall or descend and lodge ; a3, =~ 9w alights 
on a roof. 
A-LIGN’, (a-line’,) v. t. [Fr. aligner.] 
1. To adjust to a line; to lay out or reculate by a 
line. 
2. v. 1. To form in line, as troops. 
A-LIGN/MENT, n. [Fr. enenee 
The act of adjusting to a line; the state of being 
80 adjusted ; the line of adjustment. 
A-LIKE’, a. [Sax. gelic. See Lixz.] | 
Having resemblance or similitade ; similar. 
The darkness and the light are both atike to thee. -~ Ps, xill. 
[This adjective never precedes the noun which & 
qualifies.) . 
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ALK 


ALL 


ALIKE, adv. In the saine manner, form, or degree; |} AL-KA-LES/CENT, a. Tending to the propertiés of 


as, we are all alike concerned in religion. 
He fashioneth their hearts alike. —Ps, xxxii. 
A-LIKE!’-MIND-ED, ca. Having the same mind ; but 
(Lixr-MINDED is more generally used. 
AL/I-MENT, x. [L. alimentum, from alo, to feed ; Ir. 
alaim, ailim, olaim, to feed or nurse.] 

That which nourishes; food; nutriment; any 
thing which feeds or adds to a substance, animal 
or vegetable, in natural growth. 

AL-I-MENT’AL, a. Supplying food ; that has the qual- 
of nourishing; that furnishes the materials for 
natural growth ; a3, chyle is alimmental ; alimental sap. 
AL-I-MENT’AL-LY, adv. So as to serve for nour- 
ishment or food. aw 
AL-I-MENT’A-BI-NESS, n. The quality of supply- 
ing nutriment. } 
AL-L-MENT‘A-RY, a. Pertaining to aliment or food ; 
having the quality of nourishing; as, 
particles, ; 2 ee: 

The alimentary canal, in animal bodies, is the great 
duct or intestine, by which aliments are conveyed 
through the body, and the useless parts evacuated. 

Alimentary law, among the Romans, was 3.law which 
obliged children to support their parents, Encyc. 

Obligation of aliment, in Scots law, is the natural obli- 
-gation of parents to provide for their children. Encyc. 

I-MENT-A’TION, zn. ‘ The act or power of afford- 
ing nutriment. 

2. The state of being nourished, Joknson. Bacon. 

AL-I-MENT‘LVE-NESS, 2. A word invented b 
phrenologists, to denote the organ which communi- 
cates the pleasure that arises from eating and drink- 

AL-I-MO/NI-OUS, a. [See Atimony. [ing. 

Nourishing ; affording food. [Little used.} 

AL/I-MO-NY, x. [L. alimonia, of alo, to feed. See 
ALIMENT. ] : 

An allowance made for the support of 2 woman, 
legally separated fram her husband. ‘The sum is 
fixed by the proper judge, and granted out of the 
husband’s estate. ckstone. 

AL/LOTH, 2. A star on the tail of the Great Bear, 

much used in finding the latitude. 

AL’'I-PED, a. oe ala, Wing, and pes, foot.] 

Wing-foated ; having the toes connected by a 
membrane, whith serves as a wing. 

AL/LPED, x. [Supra.} 

An animal whose toes are connected by a mem- 
brane, and thus serve for wings; a.cheiropter, as 

the bat. ; : Dumeril. 

AL/LQUANT, a. [L. cliguantum, alittle.) 

In arithmetic, an aliquant pynber, or part, is that 
which does not measure andther number without a 
remainder. Thus 5 is an qliquant part of 16, for 3 
times 5 is 15, leaving a remainder 1. 

AL'I-QUOT, a. , ile? 

An aliquot part of a number or quantity is one 
which will measure it without'a remainder.. Thus 
5 is the aliquot part of 15, 

AL'ISH, a. [from ale.’ 4 : 

Like ale; having the qualities of ale Mortimer. 

AL/LTRUNK, x [L. ala, a wing, and trunk.) 

The segment of the body of an insect to which the 
wings are attached. _ Kirby. 
A-LIVE’, a. ag gelifian, to live, from lifian, to live. 

See Lirz. 

1. Having life, in opposition to dead; living; be- 
fng in a state in which the organs perform their 
functions, and the fluids move, whether in animals 
or vegetables ; as, the man or plant is alive. 

' 2, In a state of action; unextinguished; unde- 
stroyed; unexpired ; in force or operation ; as, keep 
the process alive. 

3. Cheerful; sprightly; lively; full of alacrity ,, 
aa, the company were all alive. J 

4. Susceptible; easily impressed: having lively 
feelings, as when'the mind is solicitgus about ‘some 
event ; as, one is alive to Whatever is imteresting to 
afriend. , 

.5 Exhibiting motion or moving bodies in gréat 
numbers ; as, the city was all alive, when the gen- 
eral entered. 

6. In a ecriptural sense, regenérated ;-born again. 

For this my son was dead, and is alive. — Luke xv. 


_[ This adjective always follows the noun which it qual- 


Xia) a-nine, nr. [from i, the commercial 
-name of maddér, in the Levant. 
A peculiar coloring principle, obtained from mad- 
der. j Brande. 
AL/KA-HEST,-™, [Arab.] eee: ; 
_A universal solvent ; a menstritum capable of dis- 
‘solving all bodies; which Paracelsus and Van Hel- 
mont pretended they possessed. This pretense no 
longer imposes on the credulity of any man. _ 
he. word is sometimes for fixed salts votatil- 


AL-KA-HEST'TE, a. Pertaining to the alkahest. 
AL-KA-LES/CEN-CY, 2, [See Auxatt.] 
A tendency to become alkaline ; or a tendency to 
the properties of an alkali; or the state-of a sub- 


stance in which aikaline prop2rties begin to be de- 


yeloped, or to be predominant. Ore. 
—— 


an alkali; slightly alkaline. 
AL/KA-LI, (-li or -le,) n.j pl. Avxauizs. [Ar. AS 


kali, with the common prefix, the plant called glass- 
wort, from its use in the manufacture of glass; or 
the ashes of the plant, which seems to be its primi- 
tive sense, for the verb signifies to fry.] 

A salifiable base, having in a greater or less de- 
gree a peculiar acrid taste, the power of changing 
blue vegetable colors to a green, and the color of tar- 
meric and rhubarb to a brown. Some chemists cora- 

rehend all salifiable bases under this name. 
AL/KA-LI-FT-A-BLE, a. That may be alkalified, or 
converted into an alkali. 
AL/KA-LI-FI-ED, pp. Converted into alkali. 
AL/KA-LI-FY, v. % To form, or to convert into an 


,. alkali. 
AL’/KA-LL-FY, v. i. To become an alkali. 
AL-KA-LIG/E-NOUS, a, [alkali, and yevyaw, to gen- 
erate. 
Producing or generating alkali. 
Bic cy atic n. [alkali, and Gr. perpov, meas- 
ure. 
An instrument for ascertaining the strength of al- 
kalies, or the quantity of alkali in potash and soda. 


Ure. 

AL-KA-LIM/E-TRY, n. The art of ascertaining the 
strength of alkalies. : McCulloch. 
AL/‘KA-LINE, (-ine or -in,) a... Having the properties 

of a!kali. 

AL-KA-LIN‘I-TY, 2. The quality which constitutes 
an alkali. Fhomson. 

AL-KA'LI-OUS, a. Having the properties of alkali. 

AL'KA-LL-ZATE, a. Alkaline ; impregnated with 
alkali. pe Boyle. Newton. 

AL-KA-LI-ZA’/TION, n. The act of rendering alka- 
line by impregnating with an alkali. 

AL/KA-LIZE, ». t, ‘[and formerly Avkaizarte.] 

To make alkaline ; to communicate the properties 
of an alkali to, by mixture. 

AL/KA-LOID, nz. A salifiable base formed and exist- 
ing in some vegetables as a proximate principle, and 
having only in a slight degree the peculiar properties 
of an alkali. The alkaloids are numerous. All, 
which have been accurately analyzed, are com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
and their differences, in comparison with each other, 
depend upon a variation in the proportions of their 
component elements. 

AL'KA-NET, n. A plant; a species of anchusa. The 
root is used to impart a deep red color to oily sub- 
stances, ointments, plasters, &c. Encyc. 

2. A reddish-purple dye, obtained from the root of 
the plant. Brande. 


AL-KE-KEN’GI, n. The winter cherry, a species of | 


Physalis. The plant bears a near resemblance to so- 
lanum, or nightshade. The berry is medicinal. 


hambers. 
AL-KEN'NA, n. Aspecies of Lawsonia. The pul- 
AL-HEN’NA, verized leaves of this plant are much 


used by the Eastern nations for staining their nails 
yellow. The powder, being wet, forms a paste, 
which is bound on the nails for a night, and the col- 
or thus given will last several weeks, The same as 


_ henna, Ce 
AL-KERM’ES,.n. [Arab... See.Krrmezs.] 

In pharmacy, a compound cordial, in the form of a 
confection, deriving its name from the kermes ber- 
ries, its principal ingredient. Its other ingredients 
are said to be pippin-cider; rose-water, sugar, amber- 
“gris, musk, cinnamon; aloes-wood, pedrls, and leaf- 
gold. . Quincy. Chambers. Encyc. 

AL-KER/VA, 2. An Arabic name of the Paima Chris- 
ti. , Quincy. 
AL/KO-RAN, n. [Arab. al, the, and,koran, book. ‘The 

Book, by way of eminence, as we say the Bible. See 
Koran. It is pronounced, I believe, by Orientalists, 
alkorawn. | 

The book which contains the Mohammedan doc- 
trines of faith and, practice. It was written by Mo- 
hammed, in the dialect of the Koreish, which is the 
purest Arabic ; but the Arabian language has suffered 
such changes since it was written, that the language 
of the Koran is not now intelligible to the Arabians 
themselves, without being learned like other dead 

_ languages. . Niebuhr. Encyo. 
AL’KO-RAN, }n. In Ezstern architecture, the name 
AL’€O-RAN, of high, slender towers, 'attached 
to mosques, in which the priests, at stated times, re- 
cite aloud prayers from the Koran. Guwitt, 
AL’/KO-RAN-IST, 2. One who adheres strictly to the. 
letter of the Koran, rejecting all comments. The 
Persians ‘are generally Alkoranists; the Turks, 
Arabs, and Tartars, admit a multituce of traditions. 
ALL, (awl) @, (Sax. eal; Dan. al; G. all; Sw. all; 
W, oll or holl; Arm. oll; Ir. wile; Gr. dda¢ ;, Shemit- 
ic $3, from m5, calah, to be ended-or completed, to 
perfect. The Welsh retains the first radical letter. 
This is radically the same word as heals for in Sw. 
hel, and in Dan. hele, signify all, ahd these words 
are from the root of heal. See Carr, Hear, and 
Wwore.] 


ALL 


1. Every one, or the whole number of particulars. 

2. The whole quantity, extent, duration, amount, 
quality, or degree ; as, all the wheat ; all the land; 
all the year; all the strength. This word signifies, 
then, the whole or entire thing, or all the parts or 
particulars which compore it. It always precedes the 
definitive adjectives the, my, thy, his, our, your, their; 
as, all the cattle ; all my labor; all thy goods; all his 
wealth ; all our fainilies; all your citizens; all their 
property. 

This word, not only in popular language, but in 
the Scriptures, often signifies, indefinitely, a large 
portion or number, ora great part. Thus, all the cat- 
tle in Egypt died, all Judea and all the region round 
about Jordan, a men held John as a prophet, are 
not to be understood in a Jiteral sense, but as includ- 
ing a large part or very great numbers. 

This word is prefixed to many other words to en- 
large their signification ; as, already, always, all-pre- 


vailing. 
ALL, «dv. Wholly ; completely ; entirely ; as, all 
along ; all bedewed ; all over; my friend is all for 
amnsement; I love my father all. In the ancient 
phrases, all too dear, all so long; this word retains its 
appropriate sense ; as, “‘ He thought them sixpence 
all too dear,” that is, he thought them too dear by 
the sum of sixpence. -Jn the sense of although, as, 
*¢ all were it as the rest,?’ and in the sense of just, or 
at the moment, as, ‘‘allas his straying flock he fed,” 
it is obsolete, or restricted to poetry. 
It is all one, is a phrase equivalent to the same thing 
in effect; that is, it is wholly the same thing. 
All the better, is equivalent to wholly the better; 
that is, better by the whole difference. 
ALL, n. The whole number; as, all have not the 
same dispcsition ; that is, all men. 
2. The whole; the entire thing; the aggregate 
amount ; as, our all is at stake. 
And Laban said, All that thou seest is mine. — Gen. xxxb, 


This adjective is much used as a noun, and ap 
plied to persons or things. 

All in all, is a phrase which signifies, all things to 
a person, or every thing desired. 

Thou shalt be all in all, and I in thee, 

Forever. Milton, 

When the words and all close an enumeration of 
particulars, the word all is either intensive, or is add- 
ed as a general term to express what is not enumer- 
ated ; as, a tree fell, nest, eagles, ard or 

Ce 

At all, is a phrase much used by way of enforce- 
ment or emphasis, usually in negative or interroga- 
tive sentences. He has no ambition at all; that is, 
not in the least degree. Has he any property at all? 

All and some, in Spenser, Mason interprets, one and 
all, But from Lye’s Saxon Dictionary, it appears 
that the phrase is a corruption of the Sax. ealle et 
somne, all together, all-at once, from somne, together, 
atonce. [See Lye, under Somne.} 

All in the wind, in seamen’s language, is a phrase 
denoting that the sails are parallel with the course of 
the wind, so as to shake. Mar. Dict. . 

All is well, is a watchman’s phrase, expressing a 
state of safety. 

All, in composition, enlarges the meaning, or adds 
force to a word ; and it is generally more emphatical 
than most. In some instanees, all is incorporated in- 
to words, as in almighty, already, always ; but in most 
instances, it is an adjective prefixed to other words, 
but separated by a hyphen.. 

ALL-A-BAN'DON-ED, a. Abandoned by all. . 
AY re 


ALL-AB-HOR/RED, a, Detested by all. Shake 
ALL-AB-SORB/ING, a. Engrossing; that drowns of 
supersedes all other considerations, 

ALL-A€-€OM’PLISH-ED, a. Fully accomplished ; 
. whose education is highly finished or complete. 
ALL-AD-MIR/ING, a. Wholly admiring. Shak. 
AULL-AD-VIS/ED, a, Advised by all. Warburton. 
ALL-A-MORT’, [See ALamorr. : 
ALL-AP-PROV‘ED, a. Approved by all. More, 
ALL-A-TON/‘ING, a, Afoning for ail ; making coms 
- Plete atonement. ‘ydeny 


ALL-BEAB/ING, a. Producing every thing; omnipas 


rous. . . Marston, 
ALL-BEAW'TE-OUS, a.. Perfectly beautiful. Pope. 
ALL-BE-HOLD'ING, a, Beholding or seeing all 


: stings : Z Drayton. — 
ALL-BLAST/’ING, a. Blasting all; defaming or de- 
Marston. 


ae eater 
sL-BOUN’TE-OUS, } a. Perfectly bountiful; of in 
ALL-BOUN'TI-FUL, finite bounty. 

REE en a. Perpetually changing. Shar. 
ALL-CHEER/ING, a. ‘hat cheers all; that gives 
gayety or cheerfulness to all. Shak, 

L-€OM-MAND/ING, a, Having command or sov- 
ereignty over all. Raleigh, 
ALL-COM-PLY'ING, a, Complying in every Prosea 

‘ore. 


ALL-€OM-PO#ING, a. That makes all tranquil or 


peaceful. é ashaw. 
A ae ING @ Comprehending ald 
things. 
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‘ ALL 
ee: -PRE-HEN’SIVE, a: Comprehending. alt 
Glanville. 


AL tBN-CRALANG. a Hiding or as all, 
enSere 

ALL-CON’QUEB-ING, (-konk’er-,) a. That subdues 
Milton. 


ALL-EDN'SCIOUS, a, Censcious of all; all-know- 


ALL-CON-STRAIN'ING, a, Copetrensiag Bi. 
ayten. 
ALL-GON-SOM'ING, a. Fhat consumes or devours 
pers Ope. 
LL-€ON-TROLU/ING, a. Controlling all. Everett. 
ALLDaR NG, a Daring to attempt every pee: 
ONSOR. 
ALL-DE-SYGN‘ING, a. Designing all things. 
ALL-DE-STROY’ING, a. Destroying every thing. 
Fanshaw, 
ALL-DEV'AS-TA-TING, a, Wasting every thing, 
ALJ—DE-VOUR/ENG, a. Eating or consuming any 


ALL-DIM’/MING, a. Obscuring every Menai 


larston. 
ALL-DLREC€T'ING, a. Directing all ;’ governing | - 


all things. 
ALL-DI¢-CERN: ‘ING, 2. Discerning every thing. 
ALE-DIS-COV' ER-ING, @. Discevering or disclosing 


every thing. Sore. 
ALL-DIS-GRA‘CED, a, Completely disgraced. 


ALL-DIS-PENS'ING, -a. “Dispensing all things af- 
sii-be nation or permission. 
‘,@a. Su eoeemeety: excellent, Honelt. 
-VIN'ENG, a. Foretelling all hen 


ALL-DREAD/ED, a. Dreaded by all. Shak, 
ALL-EF-FI-€4'CIOUS, a. Having al efficacy 


Everett. 
ALL-EF-FI''CIENT, a, Of perfect or unlimited effi- 
cacy or efficiency. 
ALL-EL/O-QUENT, a. Eloquent in the pisnent de- 
Pope. 
ALL-EM-BRA’CING, a. Embracing all things. 
Crashaw. 
ALL-END/ING, a. Putting an end to all ela 
ALL-EN-LIGHT’EN-ENG, a. Enlightening cng 
tton, 


ALL-EN-RAG’E, Ta a. Highly enraged.. Hall, 
ALL-ES-SEN’TIAL, a. Wholly essential. Everett. 
ALL-FLAM/ING, a, Flaming in all directions.. 
Beaumont, 
ALL-FOOLS’-DAY, n. The first of April. 
ALL-FOR-GIV/ING, a. Forgiving or cariosing all. 


pie CURE, n. [all and four.] 

A game at -car 8, played by two or four persons ; 
so called from the four chances of which it consists, 
viz. High, Low, Jack, and the Game. 

To go on all fours, is to move or walk on four =p 
or on the two legs and two arms. 
ALL-GIV’ER, n. Mee pret of all thin 
-0U! Jorious to the full reine 
“a a. Coapieyy good. Dryden. 
n. The popular name of the plant Good- 
_ Henry, or PBuplish Mercury, Chenopodium benus Hen- 


ALL-GRA'CIOUS, a. Perfectly gracious. 
ALL-GUID’ING, a. Guiding or conducting au things. 
ys. 
ALL-HAIL’, ezel. [all and Sax. hel, health.) 
All health ; a phrase of salutation, expressing a 
wish of all health, or safety, to the person addressed. 
ALL-HAL’LOW, = All: -Saints-day, the first of 
ALL-HAL'LOW3, November; a feast dedicated 
to all the saints in general. (ina orean 
ALL-HAL’LOW-TIDE, n. in Sax., is time.) 
The time near All-Saints ao November first. 
ALL-HAP’PY, a. completely happy. 
ALL-HEAL/, n. pular name of several plants. 
ING, a. a 


ALL-HEAL’ aling all things. Selden. 
ALL-HELP'ING, a. Assisting all. Selden. 
ALL-HID/ING, a. Concealing all things. ae 


ALL-HOL/LOW, adv. Enttrely ; completely ; as 
beat any one al-hollow. - 
ALL-HOLY, a. Completely, perfectly holy. 
ALL-HON’OR-ED, (-on/ord,) a. Honored by all. 
ALL-HURT!ING, a. Hurting allthings. ‘ Shak, 
ALL-I’DOL-IZ-ING, a. Worshiping every ine 
20, 


Ree MUCA-TING, a. Enlightening every 
ALL M'I-T2-TING, a. Imitating every bong A 
Sgr rN a. Important above ail thing : 
extremely importan Ever 
ALL-DIPRESS IVE, a. Impressive to the stout 
ALLAIN-FORWING, Actuating all by. io pow- 
ys. 
ALL-IN'TER-EST- ING, a. Interesting in the high- 


est d 
; “ALL-IN-TER/PRET-ING, a, Expiaiiing all thing things, 


ALL 


ALL-JUDG'ING, a. Judging all; possessing the sov- AL-LAN-TOIS/, 


ereign right of judging. 
| ALL-JUST’, a, Perfectly just. 
ALL-KIN Dp’, a. Perfectly kind or benevolent. 
ALL-KNGOW/ING, a. Having ‘all hig nae om- 
niscient. Atterbury. 
ALL-LI/CENS-ED, a, Licensed to every thing. Shak. 
ALL-LOV'ING, a. Of infinite love. More. 
ALL-MAK/ING, *@ Making or creating all ; 
D 


omnific. 
: ryden. 
ALL-MA-TOR/ING, g Maturing all things. 
ALL-MER/CLFUL, e. Of perfect mercy or compas- 


ALL-MUR/DER-ING, a. Killing or i A every 
thing. nshaw. 
ALL-O-BE'DI-ENT, a. Entirely cet hi iPad: 
ALL-O-BEY'ING, a. [See Oszy.] Receiving obedi- 
ence from ail. Shak, 
ALL-OB-LIV'I- OUS, a. Causing total oblivion. Shak. 
ALL-OB-SCOR/IN G, a. Obscuring every aes 
ne 
ALL-PA/TIENT, a. Enduring every sa without 
itford. 


Rowe. 


mnurmurs. 
ALL-PEN’E-TRA-TING, a. Penetrating over) thing. 
tafford. 
seer rahe a. Completely perfect; having all 
ection 
ALL-PER'FEET. NESS, 2. The perfection of the 
whole ; entire perfection. More, 
ALL-PER-VAD/ING, a, Pervading every place. 
Allen, 


ALL-PIER/CING, a. Piercing every thing. Marston, 


ALL-PO'/TENT a Having all power. frving. 

ALL-POW’ER-FIJL, a. Almighty ; omnipotent. 
Swift. 

ALL-PRAIS/ED, ¢. Praised by all. Shak. 


ALL-PREXENT, a. Omnipresent. 

ALL-PRO- TE€T'ING, a, Furnishing comptete pro- 
tection. 

ALL-ROL/ING, a. Governing all things. Milton. 

ALL-SA-GA'CIOUS, a. Having a!l sagacity ; of per- 
fect discernment. 

ALL-SAINTS?-DAY, n. The first day of November, | AL- 
Pai a also, 4ll-hallows; a feast in honor of al! the 


ALL_SANC’TLFY-ING, a. Sanctifying the Bebaccg 


ALL-SAV'ING, a. - Saving all. Selden 
ALL-SEARCHIING, (-serch'ing,) @ Pervading and 
searching every thing, g. South. 

ALL-SEE’ING, a. Seeing every thing. Dryden. 
ALL-SEER’,n. One that sees every thing. Shak. 
ALL-SHAK‘ING, a. Shaking all things. Shak. 
ALL-SHROUD'ING, a, Shrouding ; covering all 
ings. 
ALL-SHUN'NED, a. .Shunned by all. Shak. 
ALL-SOULS’-DAY, n. The second day of Novem- 
ber ; a feast or solemnity held by the Romen Catholic 
charcly to supplicate for the souls of the faithful de- 
ceased. 
ALL/SPICE, n. The berry of the pimento, a tree of 
the West Indies ; a spice of a mildly pungent taste, 
and agreeably aromatic. It has been supposed to 


combine the flavor of cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
cloves ; and hence the name. 
c. of Dom, Econ. 


Ency 
ALL-SUB-MIS'SIVE, a, Wholly submissive, . 


ee gE ae ss , 7. -Complete or infinitolabu- ! 


ALL-SUF-Fi’'CIENT, a, Sufficient to every aoe ; 
infinitely able. Hooker. 
ALL-SUF-FI''CIENT, nx. The all-sufficient Being ; ; 

God. Whitlock 
ALL-SUR-ROUND’ING, a. Encompassing the whole. 
BUUREN GY ING, (-sur-va/ing,) a. [See Sunvey.] 

Surveying eve ing. Sandys, 
ALL-SUS-TAIN ING. a. Upholding all things. 

Beaumont, 
ALL-TELL’ING, a. Telling or divulging every thing. 
Shak. 


ALL-TRI/UMPH-ING, a. Triumphant every where 
or over all, Jonson. 
ALL-WATCH’ED, a. Watched throughout. Shak. 
ALL-WISE’, a. Possessed of infinite wisdom. South. 
ALL-WIT'TED, a. Having all kinds of wit. Jonson. 
ALL-WOR’SHIP-ED, (-wur'shipt,) a. Worshiped or 
adored by all. Milton. 
ALL-WOR’FHY, a. Of infinite worth; of the high- | AL-L 
est worth, 
AL/LA-GITE, 1. An impure, brownish variety of 
“manganese 8) Dana. 


Grn ice nh he Arabic name of the Supreme Be- 
ALLAN: y. An ore of the metals cerium and 
lanthanum, having a pitch-black or wnish color. 


It was first discovered, ad a species, by Mr. Allan, of 


Edinburgh. 

aes a, Pertaining to or contained in the 

AL-LAN-TO/'I€ ACID, n. An acid of animal origin, 

, found in the liquor of the allantois of the fetal calf. 

* [See Axtarrors.] This is the same acid which was 
‘ormerly called amniotic acid.’ 


ALL 


aes 

i Sac a\\as, @ sausage, and 
etdus, form. 

A thin membrane, situated between the chorion 

and amnion in quadrupeds, and forming one of the 

membranes which invest the fetus in those animala, 


AL'LA-TRATE, 2, t, , [L. allatro, 
To bark, as 3 dog. [Not used. Stubbes. 
AL-LAY’,v.t [Sax, alecgar, alegan, ta lay, to set, ta, 
“depress, leegan, to lay, x cast or strike down ; G. le 
gen, D. leggen, to lay; Gr. Acyws The Fr. allier, te 
alloy, Sp. &gar, seems to be directly from the L. igo, 
to bind ; but this may be the same word differently 
applied, that is, to set, to fix, to make fast, to unite. 
Alay and alloy were formerly used indifferently ; but 
Ihave recognized an entire distinction between them, 
applying alloy to meials.] 

To make quiet ; to pacify or appease ; as, to al- 
ibe’ the tumult of. the passions, or to allay ‘civil com- 
motions. 

2. To abate, mitigate, subdue, or destroy ;-as, to ul 
lay grief or pain. 


‘Females, who soften and allay the bittérness of adversity. 


AL-LAN -TOID!, 


3. To obtund or repress, as acrimony ; as, to allay 
the acrid qualities of a substance. 

4. Formerly, to reduce the purity of; as, to 
Metals. But in this sense alloy is now exclusively 
used. St ALLov.] . 

AL-LAY’, n. Formerly, a baser metal mixed with 
finer ; but in this sense it is now written ALLoy, 
which see, 

2. That which allays, or abates the copra ecm 
qualities ; as, the allay of colors, Newton. 

Also, abatement ; ; diminution by means of some 
mixture ; as, joy without allay. But alloy is now 
more generally used. 

AL-LAY’ED, pp. Layed at rest; quieted ; tranquil- 
ized ; abated ; [reduced by mixture. Obs.] 

AL-LAY’ER, a. He or that which allays. 

carategers ING, ppr. Quieting ; reducing to tranquilli- 

abating; reducing by mixture. [Obs.} 

ALLAY MENT NT, n. The act of quieting, or a state of 

» tranquillity ; a state of rest after disturbance ; that 
which allays; abatement; ease , as, the allayment of 

Shak. 


ef. 
Abts, (al’ly,) x. The little auk, or black and white 
iver. 
AL-LEC€T-4’TION, n, Enticement ; allurement. [Wot 
sae Coles. 
AL-LECT'IVE, a. Alluring. [ot used.] Chaucer. 
AL-LECT‘IVE, na. Allurement. [JVot used.] 


AL-LEDGE’. See Autzcs. [This nrliig as corre= 
sponding to abridge, was once the prevailing one, 
and would still be preferable. } 

AL-LE-GA’NE-AN, a. Pertaining to the mountains 
called Allegany, or Alleghenny. 

AL’'LE-GA-NY, zn. The chief ridge of the great chains: 
of mountains which run from N. East. to 8. West, 
through the Middle and Southern States of North 
America; but, more appr: ely, the main or uti- 
broken ridge, which casts all the waters on one side: 
to the east, and on the other side to the west. This: 
ridge runs from Pennsylvania to Georgia, and chains 
extend through the United States. 

This name is given also to the River Ohio, above 
its confluence with the Monongahela ; but improper- 
ly, as the Indian name of the river to its source is 

hio. 


AL-LE-GA’TION, rn, Affirmation; pgsitive cssertion 
or declaration. 

2. That which is affirmed or asserted ; that whic» 
is offered as a plea, excuse, or justification. 

3, In ecclesiastica} courts, a ormal complaint, or, 
declaration of charges. 

AL-LEGE’, cv. t. [Le allego, ad and lego, to send ; Fr, 
alleguer j Sp. .alegar ; Port. alegar ; It, allegare. This 
is only a modified application of the Eng. lay; L. lo- 

co, to set, or throw. See Class Lg.) 
te To declare ; ; to affirm ; to assert; to pronounce 
witb positiveness ; a3, to allege a fact. 
2. To produce, as an argument, plea, or excuses, 
to cite or quote; as, to allege the authority of a 


alo Gn) s-BLE, a. That may be alleged or peek. 


rown. 
AL-LEG’ED, pp. or a. Affirmed ; asserted, whethen 
as a charge or a plea. 
AL-LEGE/MENT, n. Allegation. [Wot in use.} 
AL-LEG’ER, n. One who affirms or declares. 
AL-LE/GI-ANCE, n.- {old Fr., from L. alligo, of. ad 
and ligo, to bind. See Lisce and Leacue. 

The tie or obligation of a subject. to his prizee or 
government ; the duty of fidelity to a king, govern- 
ment, or state. Every native or citizen.owes ale 
ance to the government under which he is born. 
is called natural or implied allegiance, which arises. 
from the connection of a person with the society im 
which ue is born, = his duty to be a faithful sub- 
ject, independent of any express promise. Ezpress 
allegiance, is that obligation which proceeds from an 
express promise, or oath of fidelity. 
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Local or temporary allegiance is due from an alien 
to the government or state in which he resides. 


} Binet. 
"GI-ANT, a. Loyal. [Not used. Shak. 
aus : relat 3 averring; declaring. 


In the manner of allegory ; 


E-GOR'I€, a. of 
CLE figurative; describing by re- 


AL-LE-GOR'I€-AL, 
sembiances. . ’ 
7”AL-LE-GOR'I€-AL-LY, .adv. In a figurative manner ; 
by way of allegory. F ; 
‘ALLLE-GOR'1€-AL-NESS, nm. The quality of being 
legorical. ; 
AL'LE-GO-RIST, n. One who allegorizes, or uses al- 
‘Jegor} Bunyan or Spencer. 
citib eas “ J. Warton. Warburton. 
AL’LE-GO-RIZE, v. 7. To form an allegory; to turn 
into allegory; as, to allegorize the history of a peo- 
pie. Campbell. 


Ae EOR’ pprs 


2. To understand in an allegorical sense; as, when} 


& passage in awriter may be understood Jiterally or 
figuratively, he who gives it a figurative sense Is said 
to allegorize it. 
AL’'LE-GO-RIZE, v. i. To use allegory; as, a man 
‘may allegorize to please his fancy. 
AL’LE-GO-RIZ-ED, pp. Turned into allegory, or un- 
derstood allegorically. . 
AL'LE-GO-RIZ-ER, n. One who allegorizes, or turns 
* things into allegory. vo 
AL’LE-GO-RIZ-ING, ppr. Turning into allegory, or 
understanding in an allegorical sense; using alle- 


gory. 

ALLE-GO-RY, n. [Gr. adAyopta, of addos, other, 

"and adooevw, to speak, from aAepa,a forum, an ora- 
tion. oe 
ms figurative sentence or discourse, in which the 
principal subject is described by another subject re- 
sembling it in its properties and circumstances. The 
principal subject ‘is thus kept out of view, and we 
are left to collect the intentions of the writer or 
speaker, by the resemblance of the secondary to the 
primary subject. Allegory is in words what hiero- 
glyphics are in painting. We.have a fine example 
ef an allegory in the eightieth Psalm, in which God's 
chosen people are represented by a vineyard. ‘The 
distinction in Scripture bet4veen a parable and an al- 
legory, is said to be, that a parable is a supposed his- 
tory, and an allegory; a figurative description of real 
facts. An- allegory is called a continued metaphor. 
The following line in Virgil is an example of an al- 
Jegory. 

Claudite Jam rivos, pueri; sat prata biberunte 


“Stop the currents, young men; the meadows have 


drank sufficiently ;’ that is, Let your music cease, 
our ears have been sufficiently delighted. Encyce. 
AL-LE-GRET'TO.. {It., diminutive of allegen de- 
Notes, iz music, 8 movement or time quicker than an- 
dante, but not so quick as allegro. Rousseau. 
AL-LE'GRO. [It., merry, cheerful; It. legyiére; Sp. 
ligero; Fr. leger, light, nimble. See Licur. In this 
sense it is used in the poem of Milton so named.) 
In music, a word denoting a brisk movement; a 
sprightly part or strain; the quickest except pres- 
to. Piu allegro is a still quicker movement. 


Rousseau:.. | 


As a noun, a piece of music to be performed in al- 

legro. 
AL-LE-LO‘TAH, n. [Heb. m71$n, Praise to Jah.] 
Praise Jehovah ; a word used to denote pious joy 
and exultation, chiefly in hymns and anthems. The 
Greeks retained the word in their EX<e\cv In, Praise 
to Io; probably a corruption of Jah. The Romans 
fetained the latter word in their Jo triumphe. _ 
AL-LE-MANDE’, 7. A slow air in common time, or 
grave, solemn music, with a slow movement. Also, 
a brisk dance, or a figure in dancing. Dict. of Music. 
AL-LE-MAN’NIE€, a. Belonging to the Alemanni, an- 
cient Germans, and to Alemannia, their country. The 
word is generally supposed to be composed of all and 
manni, all men. Cluver, p. 68. This is probably an 
error. The word is more probably composed of the 
Celtic all, other, the root of Latin alius, and man, 
place ; one of another place, a stranger. The Welsh 
allman is thus rendered, and this seems to be the 
original word. Owen, Welsh Dict. 

The name Alemanni seems to have been first giv- 
en to the Germans who invaded Gaul in the reign of 
Augustus. Cluver, Germ. Antiq, 

AL-LE’RI-ON, n. In heraldry, an eagle without beak 
or feet, with expanded wings ; denoting Imperialists 
vanquished and disarmed. Encyc. 

AL-LE-VEUR’,x. A small Swedish coin, value about 
a cent. Encye, 

AL-LE'V1-ATE, v. t. [Low L. allevio; ad and levo, to 
raise, levis, light; Fr. lever; It. levare, to raise ; Sp. 
Uevar, to carry, levantar, to raise, and levante, a ‘ris- 
ing, and the eastern coasts of the Mediterranean, 
the east, so called from the rising of the sun, like 
oriental, from orior, to rise; Sax. hlifian, to be em- 
inent. See Lirt. 

1, To make light; but always in a figurative sense, 
as it is not applied to material objects. To remove 
in part ; to lessen, mitigate, or make easier to be en- 
dured ; applied to evils ; as, to alleviate sorrow, pain, 
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ee 
care, punishment, a burden, &c.; opposed to aggra- 
vate. 

2. To make less by representation; to lessen the 
magnitude or criminality; to extenuate ; applied to 
moral conduct; as, to alleviate an offense. [This 
sense of the word is rare.] +f: 

AL-LE/VI-A-TED, pp. Made lighter; mitigated ; 
eased ; extenuated. . 

AL-LE/VI-A-TING, ppr. 
tolerable ; extenuating. 

AL-LE-VI-A/TION, n. The act of lightening, allay- 
ing, or extenuating ; a lessening, or mitigation. 

2, That which lessens, mitigates, or makes more 
tolerable; as, the sympathy of a friend is an allevia- 
tion of grief. 


Making lighter, or more 


J have not wanted such alleviations of life as friendstup could 
supply. (Dr. Johnson’s letter to Mr. Hector.) Boswell, 


This use of alleviation is hardly legitimate without 
supplying some word expressing eril, as trouble, sor- 
row, &c.— Without such alleviations of the cares or 
troubles of life. 

AL-LE/VI-A-TIVE, n. That which mitigates. [JVot 
tne Use. 

ALLEY, (al/ly,) . [Fr. allée, a passage, from aller, 
to go; fr. ailada. Literally, a passing or going.] 

J. A walk in a garden ; a narrow passage. 

2, A narrow passage or way in a city, as distinct 
from a public street. 

3. A choice taw, originally made of alabaster, is 
so called by boys. Halliwell. 

4, The Alley, or Change Alley; a place in London 
where stocks were formerly bought and sold. sh. 

AL-LI-A’/CEOUS, a. [L. allium, garlic.]} 

Pertaining to allium, or garlic ; having the smell or 
properties of garlic. Barton. 
(Fr. alliance, from allier, licr, to tie 
or unite, from L. ligo; Gr. Avyow; Sp. alianza; Port. 
alianga; It, alleanza; from the same root as liege, 

league, allegiance. Class Lg.) 

I. The relation or union between families, con- 
tracted by marriage. ryden, 

2. The union between nations, contracted by com- 
pact, treaty, or league. 

3. The treaty, league, or compact, which is the in- 
strument of confederacy ; sometimes, perhaps, the 
act of confederating. k : 

4, Any union or connection of interests between 
persons, families, states, or corporations ; as, an alli- 
ance between church and state. 

5. The persons or parties allied ; as, men or states 
may secure any alliances in their power. Addison. 

AL-LIYANT, 2. An ally. ae used. | Wotton. 

AL-LI'/CIEN-CY, n. [L. allicio, ad and lacio ; G. lock- 
en; D. lokken ; Sw. locka; Dan. lokke; L. allecto, elicio. 
Class Lg.] 

The power of attracting any thing; attraction; 
Magnetism. [Little used.] Glanville. 
AL-LI''CIENT, x. That which attracts. pt used. | 

obinsun. 

AL-LI’ED, (al-lide’,) pp. Connectéd by marriage, 

treaty, or similitude. [See Aury.] 
AL’/LI-GATE, v. t. [L. alligo, ad and ligo, to bind. 

See Atteciance, Lizce, Leacue.] 

To tie together ; to unite by some tie. 

AL'LI-GA-TING, ppr. Tying together; uniting by 

some tie. ; 


AL-LI-GA’'TION, n. The act of tying together; the | 


state of being tied. [Little used. 

2. A rule of arithmetic for finding the price or val- 
ue of compounds, consisting of ingredients of differ- 
ent values. Thus, if a quantity of sugar, worth eight 
cents the pound, and another quantity worth ten 
cents, are mixed, the question to be solved by alliga- 
tion is, what is the value of the mixture by the pound. 
Alligation is of two kinds, medial and alternate ; me- 
dial, when the rate of a mixture is sought from the 
rates and quantities of the simples; alternate, when 
the oe of the simples are sought from the 
rates of the simples, and the rate of the mixture. 
AL'LI-GA-TOR, n. [properly allagarto, from the 

Spanish and Portuguese lagarto, a lizard ; L. lacer-. 

ta. The Latin word seems to be connected with Ja- 

certus, the arm; and the animal may be named from 
the resemblance of his legs to arms. } 

» The American crocodile. This animal has a long, 
naked body, four feet, with five toes on the fore feet, 
and four on the hind, armed with claws, and a ser- 
rated tail. The mouth is very large, and furnished 
with sharp teeth ; the skin is brown, tough, and, on 
the sides, covered with tubercles. The largest of 
these animals grow to the length of seventeen or 
eighteen feet. They live in and about the rivers in 
warm climates, eat fish, and sometimes catch hogs 
on the shore, or dogs which are swimming. In win- 
ter, they burrow in the earth, which they enter un- 
der water and work upward, lying torpid till spring. 
The female lays a great number of eggs, which are 
deposited in the sand, and left to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun. Encye. 

AL/LI-GA-TOR-PEAR, x. A West Indian fruit, re- 
sembling a pear in shape, from one to two pounds in 
weight, (Laurus Persea, Linn.) It contains within 
its nad a yellow, butyraceous substance, which, 
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when the fruit is perfectly ripe, constitutes an 
agreeable food. Encyc. 

AL-LIG'A-TURE, n. See Lieature, which is the 
word in use. 

AL-LIS’ION, (al-lizh’un,) n. [L. allido, to dash or 
strike against, of ad and ledo, to hurt by striking ; Ir. 
leas, a sore; D. leed, a hurt; D, beleedigen; Ger. be 
leidigen, to hurt; Fr. blesser, to hurt. do forms its 
participle Jesus. Class Ld, Ls.] . 

A striking against ; as, the allision of the sea against 
the shore. Woodward. 

AL-LIT-ER-A/TION, n. [L. ad and litera, a letter.] 

The repetition of the same letter at the beginning of_ 
two or more words immediately succeeding each other, 

-orat short intervals ; as fard g in the following line: 
Fields ever fresh, and groves forever green, 

AL-LIT/ER-A-TIVE, a. Pertaining to, or consisting 
in, alliteration. 

ALL-LOVES , a former mode of adjuration, meaning 
for the love of all,as of heaven, earth, &c. ; as, Speak, 
of all-loves! Shak. , Toone. 

AL-LO-€A'TION, zn. [L. ad and locatio, a. placing, 
from locus, place... See Locat.] 

‘The act of putting one thing to another; hence its 
usual sense is, the admission of an article of accoun 

' oran allowance made upon an account; a term msec 
in the English exchequer. [See ALLow.] 

Chambers. Johns: 

AL-LO-€A’TUR, n. [L.] In law, a certificate of al- 
lowance of cost’by the proper officer. 

AL/LO-€HRO-ITE, n. ‘[Gr. addos and xpata.] 

A fine-grained, massive garnet, of a dingy reddish- 
yellow color. Its name is said to be given to it, as 
expressive of its changes of color before the blow- 

.. pipe. Dana. 

AL-LO-€0/TION, 7x. [L. allocutio, of ad and loquor, 
to speak. See ELoquence.] f 

1. The act or manner of speaking to, or of address- 
ing in words. ae 

-2. An address; a formal address, as of a general 
to his troops ; a Roman term, rarely used in English. 
ddison. Encyc. 

AL-LO’DI-AL, a. Pertaining to allodium ; freehold; 
free of rent or service ; held independent of a.lord 

. paramount ; opposed to feudal. . _ Blackstone. 

AL-LO’'DL-AN is sometimes used, but is not well au- 
thorized. Cowel. 

AL-LO’DI-UM, 2. [Fr. alleu, contr. word. Accord 
ing to O’Brien, in his Focaloir, or Dictionary of the 
Irish, this word is the Celtic allod, ancient. Accord- 
ing to Pontoppidan, it is composed of. all and odh, all- 
property, or whole estate. In Sw. odal, and in Dan. 
odel, signify allodial ; the word being used as an ad« 
jective ; Sw. odalgods, that is, odal goods, signifies dl 
lodial lands ; and odaljord, odal earth, is used as ity 


synonym. Odalman is one who possesses anak 
‘land; odalbonde is a yeoman or freeholder ; odelt sig- 
nifies undivided ; 0, in Swedish, being a prefix, an- 
swering tothe English un, and giving to words a 
negative signification. If o in odal is this prefix, an@ 
dal from the root of deal, the word signifies undivided, 
But some obscurity rests on this word. Pontoppi- 
dan’s derivation is most probably the true one.] 

Freehold estate ; land which is the absolute pe 
erty of the owner ; real estate held in absolute inde- 
pendence, withgl being subject to any rent, service. 
or acknowledgment toa superior. It is thus opposed 
to feud. In England, there is no allodial land, al} 
land being held of the king ; but in the United States, 
most Jands are allodial. 

AL-LONGE’, cahareie n. [Fr. allonger, to lengthen, 
To thrust; adiongé, lengthened, of ad and Tone} 

1. ‘A pass with a sword ; a thrust made by stepping 
forward and extending the arm; a term used in fen- 
cing, often contracted into lunge. 

2. A long retn, when a horse is trotted in the 


hand. : Johnson. 
AL-LOO’, v. t. ori, To incite dogs by a call. 
Phillips. 


See the correct word, Hattoo.] 
AL-LO-PATHI'I€, a. Pertaining to allopathy or the 
mode of oael producing an opposite state. 
AL-LO-PATH’I€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner con+ 
formable to allopathy. 
AL-LOP’A-THIST, n. One who practices medicine 
according to the principles and rules of allopathy. . 
AL-LOP’A-THY, n. [Gr. dddAvus, other, and ridos, 
morbid condition.] 
. That method of medical practice, in which there 
is an attempt to cure disease by the production of a 
condition of the system either different from, oppo- 
site to, or incompatible with, the condition essential 
to the disease to’ be cured; the ordinary mode of 
medical practice, in opposition to homeopathy. 

AL! a n. [Gr. addos, other, and garva, to 
appear. 

‘A clayey or aluminous mineral, of a blue, and 
sometimes of a green or brown color, which occurs 
massive, or in imitative shapes. It gelatinizes in 
acids, and loses its color before the blow-pipe, 
whence its name. It consists chiefly of silica, alue 
mina, and water, and derives its color fromasmalh 
portion of copper. r 


ALN 


ALL’'SPICE, 2. See under the compounds o& Az. 
AL-LUDE’, v.i. [L. alludo, to smile upon or make 
sport with, of ad and ludo, to play ; Sp. Port. aludir ; 


ALM 


£20,a tore boat ated at Calicut, in India, eighty feet 
long, and six or seven broad ; called also cathurt.. 
Encye: 


ALL 


AL/LO-QUY, x. [L. ad and loquor.] 
-A speaking to another. 
‘AL-LOT’,v.t. fof ad and lot; Sax. hlot. See Lot.] 


1. To divide or distribute by lot. 

2. To distribute, or parcel ‘out in parts or portions ; 
orto distribute a share to each individual concerned. 
“<3. To grant, as a portion; to give, assign, or ap-| 


It. alludere. Class Ld.J* 

To refer to something not directly mentioned ; to 
havé reference; to’hint at by remote suggestions ; 
as, that story alludes to a recent transaction. 


AL!MA-GEST, x. [al and peytor, greatest.] | : 

> A book or collection of problems in astronomy and 

geometry, drawn up by Ptolemy. The same title 
has been given to other works of the like kind. 


AL-LUD’ED, pp. Referred to; hinted at. 

AL-LUD’ING, ppr. Having reference ; hinting at. 

AL-LU/MIN-OR, n. ([Fr. allumer, to light. See 
Limwer. 


point in general; as, let every man be contented 
with that which Providence allots to him. 


Encyc. 
AL-MA/GRA, n. A fine, deep-red ocher, with an .ad- 
AL-LOT’MENT, 2. The act of allotting. 


mixture of purple, very heavy, dense, but friable, 
with a rough, dusty surface. It is the sil atticum of 


2. That which is allotted;.a share, part, or 
portion granted or distributed ; that which is as- 
signed by lot, or by the act of God.. 

3. A part, portion, or place appropriated. 

In a field, there is an allotment for olives, Broome. 
AL-LOT'TED, pp. Distributed by lot; granted; 


epee ; 

AL-LOT/TER-Y ‘is used by Shakspeare’for Antot- 
“MENT ; but is-not authorized by usage. 

AL-LOT’TING, npr. Distributing by lot; giving as 

rtions ; assigning. 


LOW’, v. t [Fr. allower, from lower; L. loco, to 
‘lay, set, place; W. logi; Norm. alluer. See Lar. 
.Class Lg.] 


1. To grant, give, or yield ; as, to allow a servant 
shis liberty ; to allow a pension. 

2. To admit; as, to allow the truth of a proposi- 
tion ; to allow aclaim. - 

3. To admit; to own or acknowledge; as, to 
Gillow the right of the president to displace officers. 

4, To approve, justify, or sanction. 

Ye allow the deeds of your fathers. — Luke xi, Rom. vii. 

5. To afford, or grant as a compensation; as, to 
G@llow a dollar a day for wages. . 


AL-LOR’ER, n. 2 
AL-LUGR/ING, ppr. Drawing; tempting; inviting by 


One who colors or ‘paints upon paper or parch- 
ment, giving light and ornament to letters and 
figures. “Cowel. Encyc. 

This is now written Limner. 


AL-LURE’, v. t. [Fr. leurrer, to decoy, from leurre, a 


lure. 

To attempt to draw to; to tempt by the offer of 
some good, real or apparent; to invite by something 
flattering or acceptable; as, rewards allure men to 
brave danger. Sometimes used in a bad sense, to 
dlure to evil; but in this sense entice is more 
common. In Hosea ii. 14, allure is used in its genu- 
ine sense: in 2 Peter ii, 18, in the sense of entice. 


AL-LUR/ED, pp. Tempted, drawn, or invited, by 


something that appears desirable. 


AL-LOURE/MENT, x. That which allures; any real 


or apparent good held forth, or operating,as a motive 
to action; temptation; enticement; as, the allure- 
ments of pleasure, or of honor. 

He or that which allures. 


some real or apparent good : . 
2. a. Inviting; having the quality of attracting 


the ancients. It is austére to the taste, astringent, 
melting in the mouth, and staining the skin. It is 
used as 5 paint and asamedicine. | Encyc. 

AL'MA MA!'TER, [L.] Fostering mother; a college 
or seminary where one is educated. 


See 


AL'MA-NA€, x. [Ar. aland jo manach, munack, 
a calendar, or diary.] : 

A small book or table, containing a calendar of 
days, weeks, and months, with the times of the 
rising and setting of the sun and moon, changes of 
the moon, eclipses, hours of full tide, stated festivals 
of churches, stated terms of courts, observations on’ 
the weather, &c. for the year. This calendar is 
Sometimes published on one side of a single shect, 
and called a sheet-almanac. r 

The Baltic nations formerly engraved their calen- 
dars on pieces of wood, on swords, helves of axes, 
and various other utensils, and especially on walk-' 
ing-sticks. Many of these are preserved in the cab- 
inets of the curious. They are called, by different 
nations, rimstocks, primstaries, runstocks, runstaffs, 
clogs, &c. 


or tempting. 
6. To abate or deduct; as, to allow a sum for tare | AL-LOR/ING-LY, adv. In an alluring manner; e¢n-}| » The characters used are generally the Rurtic or. 


Orleakage. — % ticingly. : Gothic. - Junius. Encyc. Tooke’s. Russia. 
7. To permit ; to grant license to; as, to allow a | AL-LUR/ING-NESS, n. The quality of alluring or | AL’MA-NA€-MAK-ER, n. A maker of alinanacs. 
Gon to be absent. tempting by the prospect of some good. [Rarely| AL'MAN-DINE, n. (Fr. and It.) In mineralogy, 


@AL-LOW’A-BLE, ac. That may be permitted as law- 


precious garnet, a beautiful mineral of a red color, 
ful, or admitted as true and: proper; not forbidden ; 


of various shades, sometimes tinged with yellow or 


mot unlawful .or improper; as, a eertain degree of 
‘freedom is allowable among friends. 
AL-LOW’A-BLE-NESS, nz. The quality of being 
allowable ; lawfulness ; exemption from prohibition 
or impropriety. South. 
LOW’A-BLY, ado. In an allowable meanes; 
OW 


with arene 
see ‘ANCE, n. The act of allowing or ad- 
itting. , b 
2, Permission ; license; approbation ; - sanction ; 
Usually slight approbation. Locke. Shak. 
3. Admission; assent to a fact or state of things ; 
@ granting. Hooker. 
4. Freedom from restraint ; indulgence. 
5. That which is allowed; a portion appointed ; 
a stated quantity, as’of food or drink; hence, in 
eeamen’s language, a limited quantity of meat and 
drink, when provisions fall short. 
6. Abatement; deduction ; as, to make an allow- 
ance for the inexperience of youth. 
4. Established character ; reputation ; as, a pilot 
of approved allowance. [Obs.] Shak. 
8. In commerce, a customary deduction from the 
gross weight of goods, different in different coun- 
tries, such as tare and tret. P. Cyc. 
AL-LOW’ANCE, v. t. To put upon allowance; to 
restrain or limit to a certain quantity of provisions 
-pr drink ; as, distress compelied the captain of the 
‘ship to allowance his crew. 

AL-LOW’ED, pp. Granted; 
adntitted ; approved ; indulged ; assigned ; abated. 
AL-LOW’ER, x. One who allows, permits, grants, 

or authorizes.. 
AL-LOW’'ING, ppr. Granting; permitting; admit- 
Png; approvin, ; indulging; deducting. 
AL-LOY’, o. t.. Fr. allier, to unite or mix; L. alligo, 
‘ad and ligo, to bind; Gr. Avyow ; Sp. ligar, to tie or 
bind, to alloy or mix base metals with gold or silver, 
to league or confederate; Port. id.; It. legare.- We 
observe that alloy and lea, alliance, ally, are from 
the same root. Class Lg. j 
1. To reduce the purity of a metal, by mixing with 
ft a po:tion of one Jess valuable ; as, to alloy gold 
With silver, or silver with copper. 
2 Tomix metals, | Lavoisier. 
3. To reduce or abate by mixture ;. as, to alloy 
easure witli taisfortunes. : 
LOY’,x. in coinage, a baser metal mixed with a 


2. In chemistry, the mixture of different metals; 

». any metallic compound except that of mercury with 
‘another. metal, which is called-an amalgam. \ 

_ 3, Evil mixed with good ;.as, no happiness is with- 


ALLOY'AGE, n, . alliage, from: allier. 5 
<1. Tue act of alloying metals, or the mixture of a 
baser metal with a finer, to reduce its: purity ; the 
act of mixing metals. : 


AL-LU/SO-RY, a, Allusive. 
AL-LU'VI-AL,a. [See Autuvion. 


permitted ; assented to ; |- 


used. 
ere 'SION, (al-lu/zhun,) 2. [Fr. from allusio, Low 


See Auiupe.] : ’ 
A reference to something supposed to bé known, 
but not explicitly mentioned; a himt; a suggestion. 
Burnet. 
In rhetoric, a reference to some striking incident 
in history, or passage in some writer, which illus- 


blue. It is commonly translucent, sometimes trans- 
parent, It occurs crystallized in the rhombic dodeca- 
hedron. _ Phillips. 

AL/ME, or AL/MAI, x. Girls in Egypt, whose occu- 
pation is to amuse company with singing and 
dancing. Encyc. 


Savary. 
trates, and at the same time pleases, by resem- peti Sale bee A weight of two pounds, ee to 


blance. 


cation, remote suggestion, or insinuation. “| 
Hammond. 


. a 
AL-LU/SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being allu- 


sive. [Rarely used.} 


Heath. 


1. Pertaining to alluvion ; sane to land by the 
- wash of water. y 

2. Washed ashore or down a stream; formed by a 
current of water; deposited from water; as, alluvial 
ores ; alluvial soil. Kirwan. 


AL-LU/VI-ON, 2. [L. alluvio, of ad and-lavo or luo, 


aliuc,to wash. See Lavs.] . 

1. A gradual washing or carrying of earth or 
yaaa ata to a shore or bank; the earth thus 
added. 

2. In law, the gradual increase of earth on ashore, 
or bank of a river, by the force of,water, as by a 
current or by waves. The owner of the land thus 
augmented has a right to the alluvial earth. 

3. In physical geography, a tract of alluvial forma- 
tion ; particularly applied to the bottom-lands and 
deitas of rivers. 5 


AL-LU’VI-OUS, a. The same as Attuviat. [ Obs.} 
AL-LU/VI-UM,'n. [L.] Earth, sand, gravel, and 


other transported matter, which has been washed 
away, and thrown down by rivers, floods, or other 
causes, upon land not permanently submerged be- 
neath the waters of lakes or seas. ‘Lyell, 


In this alluvium was found the entire skeleion of a whale. 


AIL-LY!, 2. t [Fr. allier; reciprocal verb, s°allier, to 


match or confederate; from ad and lier, to tie or 
unite; L. ligo.] ; 

1. To unite, or form a relation; as between fami- 
Ties by marriage, or between princes and states by 
treaty, league, or confederacy. — 

2. To form’a relation by similitude, resemblance, 
or friendship. Vote. This word is more generally 
at in the passive form; families are allied by 
: 3 or reciprocally ; as. ces ally themselves to, 

werfal states. Takes ; d 

LY, nm A Sat or. state united by treaty er 
league ; a confederate. 

The allies of Rome were slaves. Ames. 

-2. One related by marriage or other tie ; but seldom 
applied to individuals, except to princes in their 

blic. capacity. 

LYING, ppr. -Uniting by marriage or treaty. 


AL'MA-CAN-TAR, n. See Armucantar. 
AL/MA. 


-DEE, 2. A bark canoe used by the Africans ; 


weigh saffron in several parts of Asia.’ Sp. Dict. 


AL-LU'SIVE, a. Having reference to something not | AL-MIGHT’I-LY, (awl]-mit'e-le,). adv. With almighty 


fully expressed. South, | power. : 4 H. Taylor. 
AL-LU’SIVE-LY, adv. By way of allusion ; by impli- | AL-MIGHT’I-NESS, #. Omnipotence; infinite’ or 
. boundless power ; an attribute of God only. 


AL-MIGHT’Y, a. [all and mighty. See Micut. 

Possessing all power; omnipotent; being of uns. 
limited might; being of boundless sufficiency ; ap--. 
propriately applied to the Supreme Being. 

AL-MIGHT'Y, x. The Omnipotent God. 

AL/MOND, 2. [Fr. amande; It. mandola; Sp. almen-. 
dra; Ger. mandel.} : 

1. The fruit of the almond-tree ; an ovate, com- 
pressed nut, perforated. with pores. It is either 

. Sweet or bitter. [It is popularly pronounced dmond,} 
; Nicholson. Encyc, 
2. The tonsils, two glands near the basis of the 
“tongue, are called almonds, from their resemblance 
to that nut; vulgarly, but improperly, called the 
almonds of the ears, as they belong to the throat, 
Quincy. Johnson. 

3. In Portugal, a measure by which wine is. sold, 
twenty-six of which make a pipe. Encys. 

{But in Portuguese it is written almude.} 

4. Among lapidaries, almonds, signify pieces of 
rock crystal, used in adorning branch candlesticks, 
so called frem their resemblance to this fruit. . Encye. 

AL/MOND-FUR/NACE, 2.. A kind of. furnace used 
in the refining process, to. separate the metal from 
cinders and other foreign matter. Chambers. 

AL/MOND-OIL, zn. A bland; fixed oil, obtained from 

. almonds by pressure. i .. Ore. 

AL'MOND-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Having the form 
of an almond. 

AL/MOND-TREE, x, A species of Amygdalus; the 
tree which produces the almond. The leaves and 
flowers resemble: those of the peach, but the fruit is 
longer and more compressed, the green coat is thin- 
ner and drier when ripe, and the shell is’ not so rug- 
ged. Miller. 

AL/MOND-WIL’'LOW, x. A willow with leaves of 
a light green on both sides. Mason, from Shenstone. 

AL’MON-ER, x. [See Aums.] 

An officer whose dufy is to distribute charity’or 
alms. By the ancient canons, every monastery was 
to dispose of a tenth of its. income in alms to the 
poor,-and all’ bishops were - obliged to keep an al- 

.moner. This title 1s-sometimes given to a chap- 
‘Tain ; as, the almoner of a ship or regiment. - 

‘The lord almoner,-or lord high almoner, in England, 
is an ecclesiastical officer, | igs! a bishop, who 
has the forfeiture of all deodands, and the geods of 
self-murderers, which he is to distribute to the poor. 

The almoner, in France, is the first ecclesi- 
astical dignitary, and has the superintendence of 
hospitals. Encye. 
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&L/MON-RY, 2. [corrupted into ambry, aumbry, or 


aumery. 
The place where the almoner resides, or where 
the alms are distributed. 

AL/MOST, adv. [all and most. The Saxon order of 
writing was thus: ‘all most who were present.” 
Sax: Chron. p. 225. We now use a duplication, 
almost all who were present. ] 

Nearly ; well nigh ; for the greatest part. 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. — Acts xxvi. 


&LMS, (amz,) 2. pl. [Sax. almes; old Eng. almesse; 
Norm. almoignes; Fr. aumdnes; D. aalmoes; Sw. 
almosa; Dan. almisse; G. almosen; L. elecmosyna ; Gr. 
é\ennocuvn. The first syllables appear to be from 
ese, to pity.] ; 

Any thing given gratuitously. to relieve the poor, 
as money, food, or clothing, otherwise called charity. 

A lame man was laid daily to ask an alms. — Acts iii. 
Cornelius gave much alms to the people. — Acts x. 

Tenure by free alms, or frank-almoign, in England, 
fs that by which the. possessor is bound to pray for 
the sow) of sne donor, whether dead or alive; a 
tenure by which most of the ancient monasteries and 
feligious houses in England held their lands, as do 
the parochial clergy, and many ecclesiastical and 
eleemosynary establishments at thisday. Land thus 
held was free from all rent or otherservice. Blackstone. 

&LMS/-BASK-ET, ALMS/-BOX, ALMS/-CHEST. 
Vessels appropriated to receive alms. : : 

&LMS!/-DEED, x. An act of charity; a charitable 


gift... 
ALMS/-FOLK, (amz/fok,) x. Persons supported by 
alms. [Wot used, 
ALM3/-GIV-ER, n. One who gives to the poor. 
— ae Bacon. 
X&LMS/-GIV-ING, n.. The bestowment ofighaty: 
ALMS/-HOUSE, z.. A house appropriated.for thesuse 
of the poor, who are supported by the public. 
In England; the term is also applied to houses for 
6upporting the poor on private charitable re, aaa 
PR. Cyc. 
KLMS'—MAN, x. A man-who lives by alms, Shak. 
ALMS!/-MEN, n, pl. Persons supported by charity 
&LMS'-PEO-PLE, } or by public provision. 
AL/MU-€AN-TAR, n. [Arabic,] A term applied to 
circles of the sphere parallel to. the horizon, con- 


«eived to pass through every degree of the meridian. |. 


Hutton, 
AAL/MU-€AN-TAR’S STAFF, x. An instrument of 
box or pear-tree, having an arch of fifteen degrees, 
formerly used to take observations of the sun, about 
the time of’ its rising or setting, to find the amplitude 
and the variation of the compass. Encyc. Chambers. 
-AL-MO’DE, n. A wine measure in Portugal, of 
which twenty-six make a pipe. Port. Dict. 
FUTSAL m In Scripture, a tree or wood .about 
.AL'GUM,}$ which the learned are not agreed: ‘The 
latest .probable conjecture is, that the word denotes 
the sandal-woud of. the East. Kitte.. 

-- The Vulgate translates it ligna thyina, and the Sep- 
‘tuagint, zorought-wo00d; others, ebony, brazil, or pine ; 
and the Rabbins render it coral. It was used for 
Musical instruments, staircases, &c. 

;, The thyinum is the citron-tree, from: Mauritania 
fnucn esteemed by the ancients for its fragrance and 
beauty. The almug, almugim, or algumiim, or simply 
im, is most probably a gummy wood, and per- 
aps may be the shittim, often mentioned in Strip- 
ture. See 1 Kings x. 11 Calmet;' Encyc. 
AL/NAGE, 2. ‘[Fr. aulnage, now softened into au- 
nage; L, ulna; Gr. wAevn, aN-arm, a cubit ; W. eliz; 


Ir. welen, uile, or » an elbow, @ nook or corner. 
See Eu} 
A measuring by the ell. 


AL'NA-GER, )2, A measurer by the ell; a sworn) 

AL’/NA-GAR, officer, whose duty was to inspect. 
and measure woolen cloth, and fix upon it a seal. 
This office was abolishéd by stdtute 11 and. 12. Will. 

, III. No ‘duty or office of this kind exists in the 
United States. 5 

‘@L'NIGHT, (awl/nite,) n. A cake of wax with the 

i: wick in the midst. Bacon. 

QL/GE, (al/o,) n. “TL. aloé ; Gr. adon; Sp. Port. It. Fr. 
aloe; Heb. pl. DMN, aloe-trees.] 

‘In botany, a genus of the élass and order Hexan- 
diria Monogynia, of many species; all natives of 
‘warm climates, and most of them of the southern 
part of Africa, ; 

Among the Mohammedans, the aloe is a sym- 
bolic plant, especially in Egypt; and every one who 
returns from a pilgrimage to Mecca hangs it over 
his street door, as a token that he has performed the 
journey. 

In Africa, the leaves of the Guinea aloe-are made 
into durable ropes. Of one species are made fishing- 
lines, bow-strings, stockings, and hammocks, The 
leaves of another species hold rain water. 

AL/GES, n. In medicine, the inspissated juice of the 
aloe. The juice is collected from the leaves, which 
are cut and put in a tub, and when a large quantity 
is procured, it is boiled to a suitable consistence ; or 
it is exposed to the sun, till all the fluid part is ex- 
haled. There are several kinds sold in the shops ; 
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as, the Socotrine aloes from Socotora, an isle in the 
Indian Ocean; the hepatic or common Barbadoes 
aloes; and the fetid or caballine aloes. 


Aloes is a stimulating stomachic purgative ; when | 


taken in small doses, it is useful for people of a lax 

habit and sedentary life. . Encyc. 
-AL'/OES-WOQD, rn. See AcaLtocuum. 
AL-O-ET’I€, ‘a. 1. Pertaining to aloe or aloes; 
AL-O-ET‘I€-A®, } “partaking of the qualities of aloes. 

2. Consisting chiefly of aloes; having aloes as a 

principal ingredient ; as, an alvetic preparation. 
AL-O-ET’I€, x. A medicine .consisting chiefly of 

aloes. . ‘ Quincy. 
A-LOFT’, adv. [a and loft. See Lort and Lurr. 

1. On high; in the air; high above the ground; 
as, the eagle soars aloft. . 

2. In seamen’s language,.in the top; at the mast 
head ; or on the higher yards or rigging. Hence, on 

. the upper part, as of a building. 
A-LO/GI-ANS, n. pl. [a neg. and Aoyos, word.] 

In church history, a sect of ancient heretics, who 
denied Jesus Christ to be the Zogos, and consequently 
rejected the Gospel of St. John. Buck. Encyc. 

AUL'0-GO-TRO-PHY, x. [Gr. adoyos, unreasonable, 
and rpogn, nutrition.] 

A disproportionate nutrition of the parts of the 
body, as when one part receives more or less nour- 
ishment and growth than another. Ba?ley. 

AL'O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. dds, salt, and pavrzca, div- 
ination.] 


Divination by salt. Morin. 
AL/O-GY,n. [Gr. u and Aoyos.] 
Unreasonableness ; absurdity. Brown. 


A-LONE’, a. [all and one; Germ, allein; D. alleen; 

Sw. allena; Dan. allene.] 

1. Single; solitary; without the presence of 

another ; applied to a person or thing. ° 

It ig not good that man should be alone. — Gen. i. 

This adjective follows its noun.} 

. It is applied to two or more persons or thrtigs, 
when separate from others, in a place or condition 
by themselves; without company. 3 

And when they were alone, lie expounded all things to his disci- 
‘ples. k ive. 
3. Only. 

_ Thou, whose.name alone is Jehovah. — Ps. Ixxxiii. 

_ This sense at first appears to be adverbial, hut 
really is not; whose name, single, solitari, without 
-dnother, is Jehovah. rake ; ; 

To let alene, is to suffer torest ; to forbear molesting 
or meddling with ; to suffer to. remain in its present 
state. loné, in this phrase; is an adjective, the. 
word to which it refers being omitted ; let me alone; 
let them alone ; let it alone ; that is, suffer it to be: 
unmolested, or to remain as it is, or let it remain by: 

A-LONE’, adv. Separately ; by itself, [itself. 


A-LONE'LY, a. or adv, Only; merely; singly. [Wot } 
. Gi 7 


cell ‘ower. 
A-LONE/NESS, n. That state which belongs to no 
other. [Wot uscd. Montague. 
A-LONG!, adv. [Sax. and-lang or ond-lang; Fr. au 
long, le long. See Lonc. The Saxons always pre- 
fixed and or ond, and-the sense seems to be, by the 
length, or opposite the length, or in the direction of 
thedength.] _ - 
1. By the length; lengthwise ; in a line with the 
length ; as, the troops marched along the bank of the 
river, or along the highway. . 1 Sam. vi. 
2.. Onward ; in a line, or with a progressive mo- 


Ls 5 4s, a meteor glides along the sky ; let us walk | 
ab atong! signifies the whole length ; through the | 


whole distance ; in the whole way or length. - 
Ishmael. went forth, weeping ali aleng-as he went. —Jer. xii. 
1 Sam, xxviii. ~ 


Along with, signifies in company ; joined with ; as, 
go along with us. Sometimes with is omitted. 
Come, then, my friend, my genius, come along. Pope. 
Along side, in seamen?s lan, ¢, that is, by the 
length or in’a line with the side, signifies side by 
side, as by another ship, or by the side of a wharf 
Along shore, is by the shore or coast, lengthwise 
and near the shore, 
Lying along, is lying on the side, or pressed down 
by the weight of sail. Mar. Dict. 
A-LONGST’, adv. Along; through or by me length. 
molles. 


is), 
Ad OOF’, adv. [probably from the root of leave, to 
lepart. 

» Ae a distance, but within view, or at a small 
distance, in a literal sense; as, to stand aloof. 

2. In a figurative sense, not concerned in a design 5 
declining to take any share, implying circumspec- 
tion ; keeping at a distance from the point, or matter 
in debate. 

A-LOOF’NESS, x. The keeping at a distance. 
Coleridge. 
AL/O-PE-CY, 2. [Gr. a\w7nz, a fox, whose urine is 
said to occasion baldness. " ? 

A disease, called the foz-evil or scurf,; which isa 

falling off of the hair from any part of the body. 


Quincy. Encyc. Bailey. 


ALR | 
A-LOUD’, adv. -[a and loud; Sax, 
See Loup.} Loudly; with .p loud 
- Noise. 


gehlyd, clamor 
voice,: or: great 
Cry aloud, spare not. = Isa. Ivill. 

A-LOW’, adv. In a low place, or a.lower part; o 
posed to aloft. aes Deeded 

ALP, n. [Qu. Gr. adgos, white; L. albus. The 

ALPS, 2. pl.} Celts called all high mountains alpes or 

. olbe.. Cluver. Thucydides:mentions a castle, in the 
territory of Argos, situated on a hill, and called 
Olpas or Olp. Lib. 3, Ca. 105. Pelloutier, Hist. des 
Celtes, Liv. 1.15. The derivation of the word from 
advos, white, is therefore doubtful. In‘Ir. or Gaelic, 
ailp is a huge mass or lump.] 

A high mountain. The name, it.is Suppescd, was 
originally given to : prteienec po whose tops weré.cov- 
ered with snow, and hence appropriately applied to 
the mountains of Switzerland; so that by Alps is 
generally understood. the latter mountains. . But 
geographers apply the name to any high mountains. 

Pinkerton. 
AL-PA€’A, z. An animal of Peru, used_as a ‘beast of 
_ burden, and more particularly for its wool; the 
Camelus Paco of Linnaeus, and the Pacos of Pennant. 
AL/PHA,n. [Heb. qy5x, an ox or leader. 

The first letter in the Greek alphabet, answering 

to A, and used to denote first or beginning. 
Tam Alpha and. Omega, —Rev. |. 


As a-numeral, it stands for one. It was former! 
used also to denote chief; as, Plato was the Alpha 0 
the wits. _ ¥ 

AL'PHA-BET, n. _[Gr. ada and Bnra; Aand B.] 

The letters of a language arranged in the cus- 
tomary order ; ‘the series'of letters which form the 
elements of speech. 

AL'PHA-BET, »v. t. To’ arrange in the order of an 
alphabet ; to form an alphabet in a book, or desig- 
nate the leaves by the letters of the alphabet. 


| AL-PHA-BET-A'RI-AN, n. A ‘learner while in‘ the 


A, B, C. 

AL-PHA-BETIE, a. 1. In the order of an al- 

AL-PHA-BET‘I€-AL, § phabet, or in the order of 
the letters as customarily arranged ; as, an alphabet> 
ical arrangement:or series. 

2, Furnished with an alphabet; as, an alphabetical 
language, s 

3, Expressed. by the letters of the alphabet; as, 
alphabetic writing. ° 

Al.-PHA-BET'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an alphabetical 
yaunner; in the customary order of the letters. 
AL-PH@/NIX, x. [al and pheniz.] 

White barley sugar, used for colds, It is common 
sugar boiled till. it will easily crack; then poured 
upon an oiled marble table, and molded into various 
figures. Ency 

AL/PHEST, 2x. A small fish, having « purple back 
and belly, with yellow sides, 2.smooth mouth, and 
thick, fleshy lips ; always caught near the shore of 
‘among rocks. Labrus Cinedus: Linn. 

ey Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

AL-PHIT‘O-MAN-CY, 2. Divination by barley-meal. 
; Knowles. 
AL-PHON’'SIN, z. A surgical instrument for extract- 

ing bullets from wounds, so called from its inventor, 

Alphonsus Ferrier of Naples. It consists of three 

branches, which close by a ring, and open when it is 
_drawn back. ‘ Encic. 
AL-PHON'SIN: TA’BLES, n. Astronomical tables 
which were published in 1252, under the patronage 
of Alphonso X., king of Castile and Leon. P. Cyc. 
AL’PHUS, zn. [Gr. adgos, white. 

That ‘species. of leprosy called vitiligo, in which 
the skin is rough, with white spots. Quincy. 

AL'PI-GENE, a. Produced or growing in Alpine 


regions. 
AL/PINE, (ine or in,) a [. alpinus, from Alpes.} 
1. Pertaining to the Alps, or to any lofty moun- 
tain; very high; elevated. Milton. Thomson, 

2. Growing on high niountains ; as, alpine plants, 

The alpine struwberry, is a kind of ‘strawberry grow- 
ing on lofty hills. Mason, Supp. 

AL'PISTE, ) x. The seed of a species of canary grass, 
AL'PI-A, (Phalaris,) a small seed used for feed- 
~ ing birds. Encyc. 
AL’QUI-ER,7. A measure in Portufal for dry things, 
as well as liquids, containin® half an almude, or 
about two gallons. It is called also cantar. : 
Port. Dict. 
AL/QUI-FOU, (al/ke-foo,) x. A sort of lead ore, 
galena,] which, when broken, looks like sulphuret 
of antimony. It is found in, Cornwall, England 5 
used by potters to give a green varnish to their 
wares, and called pelte’s ore. A small mixturieof 
manganese gives it 9 dlarkish hue. Encyc. 
AL-READ’Y, (al-refi’dy,) adv. [all and ready. Seo 
Reavy. 

- Liter yy a state of complete preparation 3 but, hy 
an easy deflection, the sense is, at this time, or ata 
specified time. 

* Elias is come 1 — Matt. xvii. 
Joseph was in Egypt already. — Exod. 1. 

It has reference to past time, but may be used for. 

a future past ; as, when you shall arrive, the business 
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a 


ALT 


will be already completed, or will have been’ com- 
eted ah rady. 
SO, adv. 
the whole, and sza, so.] 
Likewise ;-in like manner. 


ALT 


To contend in words; to dispute with zeal, beat, 
or anger ; to ‘vrangle. 


all and so. Sax. eal and swa; eal, all,) AL-TER-CA'TION, n. [L. altercatio. 


) 
. Warm contention in words; dispute. carried on 
with heat or anger ; controversy ; wrangle. 


Where, your treasure is, there will your hearts be @2e0.— Mat.| AL/TERN, a. [L. alternus, of alter, another.) 


xvi. 
ALT a. en from L. altus, high; Celt.-alt, ai 
AL’TO, §° ‘a high place ; Heb. mvby, upper, dy, high. 

In music, 2 term applied to high notes in the scale. 
In sculpture, alto-relievo, high relief, is when the 
figures project half or more, without being entirely 
detached from the ground. ye, Cyc. 

AL-TAI'IC, or AL-TA/IAN, a, [Taft. alatau, perhaps 
ai-tag, high mountain. Tooke, 1, 121.) 

Pertaining to the Altai, a vast ridge of mountains 
extending, inan easterly direction, through a consid- 
erable part of Asia, and forming ‘a boundary between 
the Russian and Chinese dominions. 

: Pinkerton. Encye. 
4L’'TAR, xn. [L. altare, probably from the same root 
8s altus, high ; Celt. alt, a high pier. 

1. A mount; a table or elevated place, on which 
gacrifices were anciently offered to some deity. 
Altars were originally made of turf, afterward of 
stone, wood, or horn; some were round, others 
équare, others triangular. They differed also in 
height, but all faced the east. The principal altars 
of the Jews were the altar of incense, of burnt-offer- 
{ngs, and of show-vread ; all of shittim wood, and 
covered with gold or brass. Encye. 

2. In Episcopal churches, the communion table; 
and, figuratively, a church ; a place of worship. 

3. In Scripture, Christ is called the altar of Chris- 
Gans, he being the atoning sacrifice for sin. 

yWe have an altar, whereof they have no right to eat, who serve 
-ftabernacles. — Heb. xiii. 

AL/TAR-CLOTH, x. A cloth to lay upon an altar in 
churches. , 

AL’TAR-FIRE, 2. Fire on an altar. 
@L/TAR-PIECE, 2, 1, A painting placed over the 
altar in a church. Warton. 

2. The entire decoration of an altar taken tect: 

F ilt. 


ively. 

AL'TAR-WISE, adv. Placed in the manner of an 
altar. Howell. 
AL’TAR-AGE, 7. The profits arising to priests from 
oblations, or on account of the altar. Also, in law, 
altars erected in virtue of donations, before the 
Reformation, within a parochial church, for the pur- 
se of singing a mass for deceased friends. Encye. 

AL/TAR-IST: n. In old laws, an appellation 

AL’TAR-THANE, } given to the priest to whom 
the altarage belonged ; also, a chaplain. Cyc. 
L/TER, v. t. [Fr. alterer; Sp, alterar; It. alterare; 
from L, alter, another. See ALien. Alter is supposed 
to be acontraction of aAAoreppus, alienus, of addus 
and erepos. 

1. To make some change in ; to’make different in 
some particular ; to vary in some degree, w‘thout an 
entire change. . 

‘My covenant will I not-break, nor alter the thing thnt has gone 

out of my lips. — Ps. Ixxxix. 

2. To change entirely or materially ; as, to alter 
an opinion. In general, to alter is to change par- 
tially ; to change is more generally to substitute one 
thing for another, or to make a material difference 
in a thing. x 

AL’TER, v.i. Tobecome, in some respects, different ; 
to vary ; as, the weather alters almost daily. 

+ The law which altereth not. — Dan. vi, 

AL-TER-A-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being sus- 
ceptible of alteration. 

AL/TER-A-BLE, a. That may become different; 
that may vary. 

OL'TER-A-BLE-NESS, 2. The-quality of admitting 
alteration ; variablenegs, 

AL'TER-A-BLY, adv. In a manner that may be al- 
tered, or varied. : 

AL'TER-AGE, 7x. [from alo, to feed.) 3 

The breeding, nourishing, or fostering of @ child. 
Sir J. Dauies. t this is not an English word. 

AL'TER-ANT, a, Altering ; gradually changing. 

AUTER-ANT, x. A medicine which gradually cor- 
rects the state of the body, and changes it froma 
diseased to a healthy condition ; an alterative., 

AL-TER-A’/TION, %. [L. aleratio.] s 

The act of making different, or of varying in some 
particular ; an altering or partial change; also, the 
change made, or the loss or acquisition of qualities 
not essential to the form or nature of a thing. Thus 
a cold substance ‘suffers an alteration when it be- 
comes hot. 

AL/TER-A-TIVE, a, Causing alteration ; having the 
power to restore the healthy functions of the body, 
without sensible evacuatiors. 

§L'TER-A-TIVE, 2. A medicine which gradually 
induces a change in the habit or constitution, and 


restores healthy functions without sensible evacua-| - 


tions. This word is more generally used than 
. AL/TER-CATE, v. i [L. altercor, alterco, from alter, 
another. } 


L Acting by turns; one succeeding another; al- 
_teraate, which is the word generally used. 

2. In erystallography, exhibiting, on two parts, an 
upper and a lower part, faces which alternate among 
themselves, but which, when the two parts are com- 
pared, correspond with each other. Cleavcland. 

Altern-base, in trigonometry, is a tenn used in dis- 
tinction from the true base. Thus in oblique trian- 
-gles, the true hase is the sum of the sides, and then 
the difference of the sides is the altern-base ; or the 
true base is the difference of the sides, and then the 
sum of the sides is the altern-base. Encye. 

AL-TERN’A-CY, n. Performance or actions by 
turns. [Little used.) 
AL-TERN‘/AL, a. Alternative. [Little used.] 
AL-TERN/AL-LY, adv. By turns. ae uscd.) May. 
AL-TERN/ANT, a. A term applied in geology when 
a rock is composed of alternating layers. 
AL-TERN/ATE, a. [L. alternatus.] 

1. Being by turns; one following the other in 
succession of time or place; hence, reciprocal. 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise, Pope. 

2. In botany, parts are alternate, when they arise 
at nearly regular distances from each other around 
an axis, and not from the sume plane. Lindley. 

Alternate alligatiun, See ALLiGation. 

Alternate angles; in geometry, the internal angles 
made by two lines with a third, on opposite sides of 
it. Ifthe two lines are parallel, the alternate angles 
are equal. P. Cyc. 

In heraldry, the first and fourth quarters, and the 


second and third, are usually of the saine nature, | 


and are called alternate quarters. 
AL-TERN/ATE, 2, 1. That which happens by turns 
with something else ; vicissitude. Prior. 
2, In the Presbyterian church, a substitute or 
second ; one designated to take the place of another 
in performing some duty, in case of failure. 
AL/TERN-ATE, v. t. [{L. alterno. See Atter. With 
the accent on the second syllable, the participle 
alternating can hardly be pronounced.] 
To perform by turns, or in succession ; to cause to 
succeed by turns; to change oné€ thing for another 
reciprocally ; as, God alternates good and evil. 
AL'TERN-ATE, v. t. To happen orto act by tums; 
ag, the flood and ebb tides alternate with each other. 
2. To follow reciprocally in place. 
Different species alternating with each other... »Kirwan, 
AL-TERN/ATE-LY, adv. In reciprocal succession ; 
by turns, so that each is succeeded by that which it 
succeeds ; as night follows day and day follows night. 
AL-TERN/ATE-NESS, n. The quality of being alter- 
nate, or of following in succession. 
AL'TERN-A-TING, ppr. Performing or following by 


turns. 

AL-TERN-A’'TION, x. The reciprocal succession of 
things, in time or place; the act ef following and 
being followed in succession ; as, we observe the 
alternation of day and night, cold and heat, summer 
and winter. : 

2. The different changes or alterations of orders 
in numbers. Thus, if it is required to know how 
many changes can be rung on six bells, multiply the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, continually into one another, 
and the last product is the number required. Thigis 
also called permutation. 

3. The answer of the congregation speaking alter- 
nately with the minister. 

4. Alternate performance, in the choral sense. 


Mason. 
AL-TERN'A-TIVE, a. [Fr. alternatif.} . 
Offering a choice of two things. 
AL-TERN/A-TIVE,n. That which may be chosen or 
omitted ; a choice of two things, so that if one is 
taken, the other must be left. Thus, when two 
things offer a choice of one only, the two things are 
called alternatives. In strictness, then, the word 
can not be applied to more than two things, and 
when one thing only is offered for choice, it is said 
there is no alternative. 
Between these alernatives there is no middle ground. 
Cranch. 
AL-TERN’A-TIVE-LY, adv. In the manner of al- 
ternatives ; in a manner that adiaits the choice of 
one out of two things. 
AL-TERN/A-TIVE-NESS, rx. The quality or state of 
being alternative. 
AL-TERN'I-TY, n. Succession by turns; alternation. 
AL-THE’A, 2 (Gr. ad@ara, from adGw) or adGaivw, 
to heal. 
In es a genus of the class and order Mono- 
delphia Polyandria, of several species. The com- 
mon species is called, in English, marsh- nae: 
has a perennial root, and an annual stalk, rising four 
or five feet. It abounds with mucilage, and is used 
as an emollient. 


’ | AL-FHOUGH’, (al-thd’,) obs. verb, or used only in the 


ALU 


an 
imperative. [all and though; from Sax. thah or thean ; 


Ir. darghim, to give, Ger. doch; D. dog; Sw. dock 


and dnda; Dan. dog, though. See THovcn.} 

Grant all this ; be it so; allow all, suppose that 
admit all that, as, ‘* although the fig-tree shall no 
blossom.”? Hab. ili. That is, grant, admit, or sup. 
pose what follows—‘‘the fig-tree shall not bios 
som.” It is a tranexive verb, and admits after n 
the definitive that—although that the fig-tree shall 
not blossom ; but this use of the verb has been lo! 
obsolete. The word may be defined by nolnithstan 
tag, non obstante; a3 not opposing may be equivalent 
lo admitting or supposing. 

AL-TIL/O-QUENCE, a. [L. altus, high, and loquor, 
at speaking. } ; 
y speech ; pompous language. 
AL-TIL/O-QUENT, a. High sounding ; pompons, 
Ashe. 


AL-TIM'E-TER, n. [L. altus, high, and Gr. yerpoo, 
measuye. See Measure and Mopz.] 

An instrument for taking altitudes geometrically, 
as a quadrant. 

AL-TIM’E-TRY, n. The art of ascertaining altitudes 
by taking angles with a proper instrument, and by 
trigonometrical calculations, without actual men- 
suration. 

AL’TIN, n. A money of account in Russia, value 
three Kopecks, or about three’ cents; also, a lake in 
Siberia, ninety miles in length. Toeke, Encyc. 

AL-TINC/AR, rn. A species of factitious salt or pow: 
der, used in the fusion and purification of metals, 

repared in various ways. [See Tincat.] Encyc. 

AL-TIS/O-NANT,)a. [L. altus, high, and sonens, 

AL-TIS/0O-NOUS, sounding ; sonus, sound.] 

High sounding ; Jofty or pompous, as language. 
Evel; 


AL/TI-TUDE, n. [L. altitudo, of altus, high, and a 
common termination, denoting state, condition, oF 
manner. J 

1. Space extendéd upward; height; the eleva- 
tion of an object above its foundation ; as, the alti- 
tude of a mountain, or column; or the elevation of 
an object or place above the surface on which we 
stand, or above the earth ; as, the altitude of a cloud 
or meteor; oF the elevation of one object.above 
another, as ef a bird above the top of a tree. 

2. In astronomy, the elevation of a point, or star, oF 
other celestial object, above the horizon ; marked by 
the arc of a vertical circle intercepted between such 
point and the horizon. This is either true or ap- 
parent altitude ; truce, when taken from the rationab 
or real horizon ; apparent, when taken fromm the sene 
sibte or apparent horizon: 

3. Figuratively, high degree ; superior exceHence 9 
highest point of excellence. 

He is proud to the altitude of his virtue. Shak. 

The altitude of the eye, in perspective, is a right 
line let fall from the eye, perpendicular to the geo- 
metrical plane. . Co 

Meridian altitude, is an arc of the meridian between 
the horizon and any point, or the center of any ob 
ject, on the meridian. 

Gece tmeacruas a, ([L. altus, high, and velans, 

ying. 

FI lying high. 

AL’TO, [It., from L, altws,) High, 

In music. 1. See Aut, 

2. The counter-tenor part, or that betwecn the 
tenor and treble. . 

3. The tenor violin. 

Alto et Basso; high and low ; in old lew, terms used 
to signify a submission of all differences of every 
kind to arbitration. 

AL/TO-€LEF, x. The counter-tenor clef, or the ¢ 
clef, placed on the third line of the staff. 

AL'TO-OC-TA'VO, [It.] An octave higher. 

‘AL! T0-RE-LIE'V 6, {It,] 

High relief, in sculpture, is the projection of a 
figure, half or more, without being entirely de- 


tached. 
AL! TQ-RI-PIE'NO, [It.] 
{the enor of the pe chorus, which sings and 
plays only in particular places. Encys. 
AL' 7O-P1-0-L, [lt A small tenor viol. 
AL'TO-VI-O-LUNO, [It.) A small tenor violin. 
AL-TO-GEFH'/ER, adv. (all and together, See 
GETHER.] 
Wholly; entirely ; completely ; without exception. 
‘Every mag at his best estate is altogether vanity. -~ Psal, xxxiz. 
AL'U-DEL, n. [a and lutum, without lute, Lunier.) 

In chemistry, aludels are earthen pots without 
bottoms, that they may be exactly fitted into each 
other, and used in sublimations. At the bottom of 
the furnace is a pot containing the matter to be sulk 
limed, and at the topa head to receive the volatile 
matter. Quincy. Eneye. 

AL’/UM, x. ‘[L. alumen,} 

A sulphate of alumina and enh This ext 
stance is white, transparent, and very astringent; 
but seldom found pure or crystallized. This salt is 
usually prepared by roasting and lixiviating certain 
schists containing pyrites, und to the Jye adding a 
certain quantity of potassa ; the salt is then. obtained 
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by crystallization. Alum is of great use in medicine , A. M. stand also for a2no mundi, in the year of the 


and the arts. In medicine, it is used as an astrin- 
gent; internally, in hemoptoé, diarrhea, and dysen- 
tery; externally, as a stypuc applied to bleeding 
vessels, and as an escharotic. In the arts, if is used 
fn dyeing, to fix colors ; in making candles, for hard- 
ening the tallow ; in tanning, for restoring the cohe- 
sion of skins. Encyc. Fourcroy. 

AL/UM, v. t. In dysing, to impregnate or steep In a 
solution of alum. Ure. 
L/UM-EARTH, z. A massive mineral, of a black- 
ish-brown color, a dull luster, and rather soft con- 
sistence, chiefly composed of carbon, silica, and alu- 
mina; an impure earthy variety of lignite. Ure. 

A-LU/MI-NA,)2. One of the earths, consisting of 

AL’U MINE, the metal aluminum and oxygen. 
It is the characterizing ingredient in common clay, 
and is sometimes called pure clay. When moistened 
with water, it forms a plastic mass. Dana. 

A-LU-MIN-I”ER-OUS, a. Containing or affording 
alum. 

A-LO/MIN-I.FORM, a. Having the form of alumina. 

F Chuptal. 

A-LO’MIN-ITE, 2. Subsulphate of alumina; a min- 
eral that occurs in small roundish or reniform masses. 
Its color is snow white or yellowish white. 

Alikin. Jameson. Cleaveland. 

A-LO’/MIN-OUS, a. Pertaining to or containing alum. 

A-LU/MIN-UM, 2. The name given to the metallic, 
base of alumina. 

AL/UM-ISH, a. Having the nature of alum ; some- 
what resembling alum. 

A-LUM'NUS, 2.; pl. Atumnt. [L., from alo, to 
nourish.] A pupil; one educated at a seminary is 
called an alumnus of that institution. 

AL/UM-SLATE, n. A variety of shale or clay slate, 
containing iron pyrites, the decomposition of which 
leads to the formation of alum, which often efflo- 
resces on the surface of the rock. 

AL'UM-STONE, zn. The silicious subsulphate of alu- 
mina and potash. Cleaveland. 
A-LU/TA, n. [L.] A species of leather-stone, soft, pli- 
able, and not laminated. Quincy. 

AL-U-TA'CEOUS, a. [L. aluta.] 

Of a pale brown color. 
AL-U-TA'TION, n._ [L.-alata, tanned leather.] 
The tanning or dressing of leather. 

AL'VE-A-RY, 7. [L, alvearium, alveare, a bee-hive, 
from alwus, the belly.) 

1. A bee-hive. Barret. 
2. In anatomy, the hollow of the external ear, or 
bottom of the concha. Quincy. 

AL’VE-O-LAR, a. [L. alveolus, a socket, from al- 

AL!VE-O-LA-RY, §  veus, a hollow vesscl.] 

Containing sockets, hollow cells, or pits ; pertain- 
ing to sockets. Anatomy. 

he alveolar processes, are the processes of the 

maxillary bones, containing the sockets of the teeth. 

AlL/VE-O-LATE, a, [L. alveolatus, from alveus, a 
hollow vessel. ] 


ayia pitted, so as to resemble a honey-comb. 

U 

a . wen nia n. [L., dim. of alveus.] Mars. 
? 


1. A cell in a honey-comb. 
2. The socket in the jaw, in which a tooth is fixed. 
3. A sea fossil, of a conic figure, composed of a 
number of hemispherical portions, like hee-hives, 
joined by a pipe of communication. Encye. 
4, The term is likewise applied to one of the hem- 
ispherical portions of the above fossil. 
AL'VE-O-LITE, x. [L. alveolus, and Gr. d:0s.J 
In natural history, a genus of stony polypiers, or 
coral zoophytes, formed by numerous concentric 
fayers of a hemispherical figure, each composed of 
little cells ; the same as the alveolus. 
Dict. Hist. Nat. 
AL'VINE, a. [from alvus, the belly.] 

Pertaining to the lower belly or intestines; as, 
alvine discharges, Darwin. 
AL-WAR’GRIM, 2. The spotted plover, Charadrius 
icarius. Pennant. 
L’WAY, ado. [all and way; Sax. eal and weg, 
L'WAYS,} way ; properly, a going, at all goings; 

hence, at all times. 
1. Perpetually ; throughout all time; as, God is 
elioays the same. 
2. Continually ; without variation. 
Ido alway those things which please him.—John viii, Matt. 
‘txvil. 


3. Continually or constantly during a certain pe- 
riod, or regularly at stated intervals. 

Mephibosheth shall eat bread alway at my table, —2 Sam, ix. 

4. At all convenient times ; regularly. 

Cornelius prayed to Got! alway, — Actsx. Luke xviii. Eph. vi. 

Alway is now seldom used. The application of 
this compound to time proceeds from the primary 
sense of way, which isa going or passing; hence, 
continuation. 

A. M. stand for artium magister, master of arts, the 
second degree given by universities and colleges; 
called, in same countries, doctor of philosophy. In 
America, this degree is conferred, without examina- 
tion, on bachelors of three years’ standing. 


world. 
AM, the first person of the verb to be, in the indicative 
miodé, present tense. Sax. com; Gr. eipt ; Goth. im; 


Pers. am, 
1AM tha: 1 AM. —Ex. iii. 
A'MA, )n. [D.aam, a vessel.] In church affairs, a 
HA’MA, vessel to contain wine for the eucharist. 
Encye. 
A'MA,n. A wine measure, as a cask, a pipe, &c. 


AM-A-BIL/I-TY, n. [L. amabilis, from amo, to love.] 

Loveliness ; the power of pleasing, or rather the 
combination of agreeable qualities which win the 
affections. Taylor. 

AM/A-DOT, 7. A sort of pear. Johnson. 

AM/A-DOU, z. [Fr.] <A variety of the Boletus ignia- 
rius, found on old ash and other trees, called spunk 
and German tinder. Ure. 

This is written also amadow, and called black 
match, and pyrotechnical sponge, on account of its in- 
flammability. Cyc. 

A-MAIN’, adv. [Sax. @ and megn, force, strength. 
See May, Micurt.] 

With force, strength, or violence ; violently ; fu- 
riously ; suddenly ; at once. ; 

What when we fled amain. Milton. 

Let go amain, in seamen’s language, or strike 
amain, is to let fall or lower at once. Mar. Dict. 

A-MAL/GAM, 2. [Gr. padayya, from padacow, to 
soften. Its usua) derivation is certainly erroneous. 

1. A compound of mercury or quicksilver wit! 
another metal; any metallic alloy, of which mercury 
forms an essential constituent part. Cyc. 

2. A mixture or compound of different things. 

Burke. 
A-MAL’GAM-ATE, ». t. To compound quicksilver 
with another metal. Gregory uses amalgamize. 

2. To mix different things, to make a compound ; 
to unite. 

A-MAL’GAM-ATE, v. t To unite in an amalgam ; 
to blend. 

A-MAL’'GAM-A-TED, pp. Compounded with quick- 
silver; blended. 

A-MAL/GAM-A-TING, ppr. Compounding quick- 
silver with another metal; blending. 

A-MAL-GAM-A‘TION, x. The act or operation of 
compounding mercury with another metal; applied 
particularly to the process of separating gold and 
silver from their ores by means of mercury. Ure. 

2. The mixing or blending of different things. 

A-MAN’DO-LA, n. A green marble, having the ap- 
pearance of honey-comb, and containing white 
spots; of 100 parts, 76 are mild calcareous earth, 20 
schist, and 2 iron. The cellular appearance proceeds 
from the schist. Kirwan. Nicholson. 

A-MAN-U-EN’SIS, rn. [L., from manus, hand.] 

A person whose employment is to write what 
another dictates, or to copy what another has 
written. 

AM/A-RANTH, xn. A color inclining to purple. Cyc. 

AM‘A-RANTH, n. [Gr. apapavros, of a neg. 

AM-A-RANTH’US, and papatvw, to decay; so 
called, it is said, because its flowers, when cropped, 
do not Soon wither.] 

1. Flower-gentle ; a genus of plants, of many spe- 
cies. Of these the three colored has long been cul- 
tivated in gardens, on account of the beauty of its 
variegated leaves. Encye. 

2. In poetry, an imaginary flower that never fades. 

Milton. 

AM-A-RANTHI'INE, a, Beionging to amaranth; con- 
sisting of, containing, or resembling amaranth. 

A-MAR’I-TODE, n. [L. amaritudo, from amarus, bit- 
ter ; from Heb. “0 bitter.] 

Bitterness. [Mot much used.] 

AM-A-RYL/LIS, 2. [The name of a country girl in 
Theocritus and Virgil. 

In botan}}, lily asphodel, a genus of liliaceous plants 
of several species. which are cultivated in gardens 
for the beauty of their flowers. Encyc. 

A-MASS’, v.t. [Fr. amasser ; It, ammassare ; L. massa, 
a heap or lump; Gr. puga. See Mass.] 

1. To collect into a heap; to gather a great quan- 
tity ; to accumulate ; as, to amass a treasure. 

2. To collect in great numbers; to add many 
things together ; as, to amass words or phrases. 

A-MASS’, x. An assemblage, heap, or accumulation. 

This is superseded by Mass.] 


A-MASS’ED, (a-mist’,) pp. Collected in a heap, or. 


in a great quantity or number; accumulated. 
A-MASS/ING, ppr. Collecting in a heap, or in a large 
quantity or number. 

A-MASS’/MENT, x. A heap collected; a large quan- 
tity or number brought together ; an accumulation, 
A-MATE’,v.% [See Mare.] To accompany ; also, 

to terrify, to perplex. [Nol used.] 
AM-A-TEOR’, n. [Fr., from L. amator, a Jover, from 
amo, to love, 

A person attached to a particular pursuit, study, or 
seience, as to music or painting; one who has a 
taste for the arts. More particularly, one who cul- 
tivates any study or art, from taste or attachment, 
without pursuing it professionally. Burke. 


AMB 


AM/A-TIVE-NESS, 2. In phrenology,an organ which 
is supposed to influence sexual desire ; propensity te 
love. 

AM-A-TO’RI-AL, )a. [L amatorius, from amo, to 

AMA-TO-RY, love.] 

1. Relating to love; as, amatorial verses; causing’ 
love ; as, amatory potions; produced by sexual inter- 
course ; as, amatorial progeny. Darwin. 

2. In anatomy, a term applied to the cbiicue mus- 
cles of the eye, from their use in oglinz. 

AM-A-TO'RI-AL-LY, adv. In an amuicrial manner; 
by way of love. Darwin, 

AM-A-TO/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to love; as, amate- 
rian odes. Juhnson. 

AM-A-TO/RI-OUS, a. Pertaining to love. _ JIfilton. 

AM-AUR-O’SIS, x [Gr. apavpos, obscure. 

A loss or decay of sight from a palsy of the optic 
nerve, without any visible defect in the eye, except 
an immovable pupil; calied also gutta serena, the 
‘¢ drop serene”? of Milton. Sometimes the disease is 
periodical, coming on suddenly, continuing for hours, 
or days, and then disappearing. It has sometimes 
been cured by electricity. 


Encyc. Coxe. 
A-MAUS'ITE, 2. 


[See Petrosirex.] 


dad 


A-MAZE’,». t. [Qu. Ar. UMeS amasa, to perplex 


or confuse ; or from maze. 

To confound with fear, sudden surprise, or won- 
der ; to astonish. 

They shall be afraid; they shall be amazed at one another. — 


Isa. xiii. 
They were all amazed, and glorified God. — Mark ii, Luke v. 


This word implies astonishment or perplexity, aris- 
ing from something extraordinary, unexpected, un- 
accountable, or frightful. 

A-MAZE’, n. Astonishment; confusion ; perplexity, 
arising from fear, surprise, or wonder. It is See 
used in poetry, and is nearly synonymous witly 
amazement, 

A-MAZ’ED, pp. Astonished ; confounded with fear, 
surprise, or. wonder. 

A-MAZ‘ED-LY, adv. With amazement; in a manner 
to confound. [Little used.] 

A-MAZ'ED-NESS, n. The state of being confounded 
with fear, surprise, or wonder ; astonishment; great 
wonder. 

A-MAZE’MENT, n. Astonishment ; confusion or per- 
plexity, from a sudden impréssion of fear, surprise, 
or wonder. It is sometimes accompanied with fear 
or terror; sometimes mercly extreme wonder or admi- 
ration at some great, sudden, or unexpected event, 
at an unusual sight, or at the narration of extraordi- 
nary events. 

A-MAZ'ING, ppr. 
or wonder. 

2. a. Very wonderful; exciting astonishment or 
perplexity. 

A-MAZ/ING-LY, adv. In an astonishing degree; ina 
Manner to excite astonishment, or to perplex, con- 
found, or terrify. ; 

AM'A-ZON, n. [This is said to be formed of a neg. 
and pagos, breast. History informs us, that the 
Amazons cut off their right breast, that it might not 
incommode them in shooting and hurling the javelin. 
This is doubtless a fable.]} 

1, The Amazons are said by historians to have 
been a race of female warriors, who founded an em- 
pire on the River Thermodon, in Asia Minor, on the 
coast of the Euxine.- They are said to have excluded 
men from their society, and by their warlike enter- 
prises, to have conquered and alarmed surrounding 
nations. Some writers treat these accounts as fables. 

Herod. Justin, 

2. By analogy, a warlike or masculine woinan; a 

vi 


Confounding with fear, surprise, 


rago. 
3. This name has been given to some American 
females on the banks of the largest river in the 
world, who joined their husbands in attacking the 
Spaniards that first visited the country. This trivia} 
occurrence gave the name Amazon to that river, 
whose real name is Maranon. Garcilasso, p. 606. 
AM-A-ZO'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to or resembling 
an Amazon. Applied to feinales, bold ; of masculine 
Tanners; warlike. 
2. Belonging to the River Maranon in South Amer- 
ica, or to Amazonia, the country lying on that river. 
AMB, AM; about; around; used in composition. 
Sax. emb, ymb; W. am; Ir. on, um: G. um; D. om; 
Dan. om; Sw. om; Gr. apdr; L. am or amb. 
AM-BA’GES, x. [L, amb, and azo, to drive.] 
1, A circumlocution ; a circuit of words to express 
ideas which may be expressed in fewer words, 
2. A winding or turning. 
AM-BA'GI-OUS, a. Circumlocutory. 
AM-BAS’/SA-DOR, 2. [This is the more common or- 
thography ; but good authors write also embassados ; 
and as the orthography of embassy is established, it 
would be better to write embassador, as it is written 
by Blackstone. See Empassapon.] 
AM RE? i n. [Gr. apGn, a brim; from amb, about.} 
Literally, a brim ; but in surgery, an instrument for 
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reducing dislocated shoulders; so called from. the 
jutting of its extremity. Also, the mango-tree. 
Quincy. Encyc. Coxe. 
AM’BER, x. [Fr. ambre; Sp. anbar; Port. id.; It. 
' u-e - ; 
ambra ; an Oriental word ; Pers. pans anbar or ana- 


Gee 


bar; Ar. KS anbarun. 


Arabic is rendered spices. The Arabic word is ren- 
dered by Castell, amber, a marine fish, a shield made 


of skins, crocus, and fimus. In Eth. O4N2Z anba- 
ra, is rendered a whale; and the word is used in Jo- 
nah ii. 1, and Matt. xii. 40. This word is placed by 


owe 


Cx-2-) under ws annaba, to produce grapes, and 


og. 


4-04© signifies grapes, Ch, and Heb. 339 The 


Chaldee verb signifies to join or connect, ana the 
sense of this word, applied to grapes, is a cluster, 
like grape in English. It signifies, also, in Ch., a tu- 
Mor, a pustule, a mountain, the sense of which isa 
lump or mass collected ; and this may be the sense 
of amber. In German, Dutch, Swedish, and Danish, 
it has a name corresponding to the English burn- 


A hard, semi-pellucid substance, tasteless and 
without smell, except when pounded or heated, 
when it emits a fragrant odor. It is found in al- 
luvial soils, or on the sea shore, in many places; 
particularly on the shores of the Baltic, in Europe, 
and at Cape Sable, in Maryland, in the United States. 
The ancient opinion of its vegetable origin seems 
now tu be established, and it is believed or known 
to be a fossil resin. It yields, by distillation, an em- 
reumatic oil, and the succinic acid, which sub- 
imes in small, white needles. Its colur usually pre- 
sents some tinge of yellow. It is highly electrical, 
and is the basis of a varnish. 
Journal of Science. Encyc. Chambers. 
AM'BER, a. Consisting of or resembling amber. 
AM’BER, ». t. To scent with amber. 
AM'‘BER-DRINK, n. A drink resembling amber in 


color. 
AM'BER-DROP-PING, a. Dropping amber. Milton. 
AM‘BER-SEED, n. usk-seed ; a seed somewhat 
resembling millet. It is of a bitterish taste, and 
brought from Egypt and the West Indies. 
Chambers. 
AM’/BER-TREE, «. The English name of a species 
of Anthospermum, a shrub, with evergreen leaves, 
which, when bruised, emit a fragrant odor. 
Miller. 
eee cats, n, [amber, and Fr. gris, gray , gray 
amber. 

A solid, opaque, ash-colored, inflammable substance, 
variegated like marble, remarkably light, rugged on 
its surface, and when heated, it has a fragrant odor. 
It does not effervesce with acids ; it melts easily into 
a kind of yellow resin, and is soluble, but not readi- 
ly, in spirit of wine. Various opinions have been 
entertained respecting its origin ; but it is well ascer- 
tained that it isa morbid secretion into the intestines 
of the spermaceti whale, a species of Physeter. It 
has been found in that species of whale, but usually 
is found floating on the surface of the ocean, in re- 
gions frequented by whales ; sometimes in masses 
of from 60 to 225 Ibs. weight. In this substance are 
found the: beaks of the cuttle-fish, on which that 
whale is known to feed. It is highly valued asa 
material in perfumery. Encyc. 

AM-BI-DEX’TER, x. [L,-ambo, both, and dexter, the 
tight hand.] 
1, A person who uses both hands with equal facil- 


‘Ye 

2. A double dealer; one equally ready to act on 

either side in disputes. [ T'his sense is used in 
ludurous language. 

3, in daw, a juror who takes money from both par- 

for giving his verdict. "k el, 
AM-! £X-T EB/1-TY n The faculty of us- 
AM-BI-DEX/TROUB-NESS, ing both hands with 
equal facility ; double dealing; the taking of money 
frum vps for a verdict. 
AM-BI-DEX’TROUS, e. Having the faculty of using 
both hands with equal ease; practicing or siding 
with both parties. S 
AM’BILENT, a. (L. ambiens, from ambio, to go round, 
from amb, about, and co, to go.] 

Surrounding ; encompassing on all sides ; invest- 
-ing; applied to fluids or diffusible substances; as, 
the ambuent air. Milton. 

one E-NAL, a. [L. ambo, both, and genu, a 
ee. 


An'‘ambigenal st a is one of the triple hyper- 
bolas of the second order, having one of its infinite 
jegs falling within an angle formed by the asymp- 
ay. ang the other without. Encyc. 

AM/BI-GU,2. [Fr. See Amsicurty.] 


In 1 Kings x. 2,10, the | 


AMB 


An entertainment or feast, consisting of a medley 
of dishes. ing. 

AM-BI-GU'/LTY, n. [L. ambiguitas, from ambigo. | 

Doubtfulness or uncertainty of signification, from 
a word’s being susceptible of different meanings; 
double meaning; as, words should be used which 
admit of no ambiguity. 

AM-BIG’U-OUS, a. [L. ambiguus.] ; 

Having two or more meanings; doubtful; being 
of uncertain signification ; stsceptible of different 
interpretations ; hence, obscure. It is applied to 
words and expressions ; net to a dubiots state ot 
mind, though it may be toa person using words of 
doubtful signification ; as, the ancient oracles were 
ambiguous, as were their answers. 

AM-BIG’U-OUS-LY, adv. In an ambiguous manner; 
with doubtful meaning. 

AM-BIG’Y-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being am- 
biguous ; uncertainty of meaning ; ambiguity ; and 
hence, obscurity. 

AM-BIL/E-VOUS, a. ta ambo, both, and levus, left.] 

Left-handed on both sides, . [JVvt in use.] 

Brown. 

AM-BIL/O-GY, n. [L. ambo, both, and Gr. dvyus, 
speech. ] 

Talk or language of doubtful meaning. 

Lien grasa US, a. [L. ambo, both, and loquor, to 
speak. 

Using ambiguous expressions, . 
AM-BIL/O-QUY, n. The use of doubtful or ambigu- 

ous expressions. i 

AMBIT, nxn. {[L. ambitus, a-circuit, from ambio, to go 
abont. See Amuient.] 

The line that encompasses a thing. In geometry, 
the perimeter of a figure, or of the surface ofa body ; 
the periphery or circumference of a circular body. 

Johnson. Encye. 

AM-BI"TION, n. [L. ambutio, from ambio, to go about, 
or to seek by making interest ; of amb, about, and eo, 
to go. [See Amsaces.] This word had its origin in 
the practice of Roman candidates for office, who 
went about the city to solicit votes.] 

A desire of preferment, or of honor; a desire of 
excellence or superiority. It is thus used in a good 
sense ; as, emulation may spring from a laudable am- 
bition. It denotes more commonly, however, an in- 
ordinate desire of power, or eminence, often accom- 
panied with the use of illegal means to obtain the 
object. It is sometimes followed by of; as, a man 
has an ambition of wit: Milton has used the word in 
the Latin sense of going about to solicit or obtain ; 
but this sense is hardly legitimate. 

AM-BI''TION, v. t. [Fr. ambitionner.] 

Ambitiously to seek after. [Little used.] King. 
AM-BI''TION-LESS, a. Devoid of ambition. Pollok. 
AM-BI''TIOUS, a. [L. ambitiosus. 

1. Desirous of power, honor, office, nuperiority, or 
excellence ; aspiring ; eager for fame ; followed by 
of before a noun ; as, ambitious of glory. 

2. Showy ; adapted to command notice or praise ; 
as, ambitious ornaments. 

3. Figuratwvely, eager to swell or rise higher; as, 
the ambitious ocean. Shak. 
AM-BI''TIOUS-LY, ado. In an ambitious manner ; 
with an eager desire after pees or superiority. 
AM-BI''TIOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being am- 
bitious ; ambition. Being nearly synonymous with 

ambition, it is not often used. 

AM’BI-TUS, n, [L.]_ 1. Tbe circumference or exte- 

- rier edge or border of a thing. 

2. In Roman law, the open epace surrounding a 
building or tomb. Encyc. 

In Roman history, a canvassing for votes by can- 
didates for office. 

AM’BLE, v. i. (Fr. embler, from L. ambulo, to walk ; 
Qu. amb, about, and the root of Fr. aller.] 

1. To pace ; to move with a certain peculiar pees, 
as a horse, first lifting his two legs on one side, an 
then changing to the other. Edin, Encyc. 

2. To move easy, without hard shocks. 


Him time aznbles withal. Shak. 


3. In a ludicrous sense, to move with submission, 
or by direction, or to move affectedly. Johnson. 
AM’BLE, 2. A peculiar pace of a horse, in which the 

two legs of the same side rise together. 
AM’BLER, na. A horse which ambles ; a pacer. 
AM’BLANG, ppr. or a. Lifting the two legs on the 
same side at first going off, and then changing. 
AM/BLING-LY, ado. With an ambling gaii. 
AM’/BLY GON, n. [Gr. apfrvs, obtuse, and ywya, 
an angle.] 

An obtuse-angled triangle ; a triangle with owe an- 

gle of more than ninety degrees. Bailey. Encyc. 
AM-BLYG/ON-AL, a. Containing an obtuse SAE 
i 
AM-BLYG/ON-ITE, n. [Gr. apBdvywrtos, having an 
obtuse angle. ] 

A mineral from Saxony, of a pale-green color, 
sometimes spotted, somewhat resembling pyroxene. 
It consists of phosphoric acid and alumina, wi 

cent. of lithia. 
AM’/BLY-O-PY, x. [Gr. ay@dvs, dull, and wih, eye.] 

Weakness of sight, without any opacity of the cor 


AML 


nea, or of the interior of the eye; either absolute 
weakness of sight from disease or old age; or relax 
tive, when objects can be seen only in a certain light, 
distance, or position, as in day and night blindness, 
near and far sightedness, and strabismus or squint- 


Ambo [Gr. ap8 nipit's “Ie athe 
nN. - apBwv, a it mho, & 
AMWEON VO boa] 0 Ve pata bart 


An oblong, elevated pulpit, in the early Christian 
churches, but disused after the fourteenth century. 
; Gwilt. 
AM-BRE-A’/DA, x. [from amber.] A kind of facti- 
tious amber, which the Europesns sell to the Afri- 


cans, Encyc. 

AM-BRE/IE AC’ID, n. An acid formed by digesting 
ambreine in nitric acid. 

AM-BRE’INE, nr. One of the animal proximate prin- 
ciples, and the chief constituent of ambergris. © 

AM-BRO’SIA, (am-bro/zha,) n, [Gr. a neg. and Bpo- 
Tos, mortal, because it was supposed to confer immor- 
tality on them that fed on it.] 

1. In_heathen antiquity, the imaginary food of the 
gods. Hefice, k 

2. Whatever is very pleasing to the taste or smell, 
The name has also been given to certain alexiphar- 
mic compositions. 

3. A genus of plants. 

AM-BRO/SI-A€, a. Having the qualities of ambrosia. 

AM-BRO/SIAL, (am-bro/zhal,) a. Partaking of the 
nature or qualities of ambrosia ; fragrant; delighting 
the taste or smell ; as, ambrosial dews. Ben Jonson 
uses ambrosiac in a like sense, and Bailey has ambro- 
sian, but these seem not to be warranted by usage. 

AM-BRO/SIAL-LY, adv. \nan ambrosial way. 

AM-BRO’SIAN, a. Pertaining to St. Ambrose. The 
Ambrosian office, or ritual), ts a formula of worship ip 
the church of Milan, instiJuted by St. Ambrose. 

AM-BRO/SIAN-CHANT, n. A mode of singing or 
chanting introduced by St. Ambrose. It was more 
Monotonous than the Gregorian, which was used 
afterward. 

AM/BRO-SIN, 2. In the middle ages, a coin struck by 
the dukes of Milan, on which St. Ambrose was rep- 
resented on horseback, with a whip in his right hand. 

AM’BRY, n. [contracted from Fr. auménerie, almonry, 
from old Fr. almoigne, alms. ] 

1. An alinonry ; a place where alms are deposited 
for distribution to the poor. In ancient abbeys and 
priories there was an office of. this name, in which 
the almoner lived. 

2. A place in which are deposited the utensils for 
house-keeping ; also, a cupboard; a place for cold 
victuals. 

AMBS8/-ACE, (4mz/ace,) n. [L. ambo, both, and ace.} 

A double ace, as when two dice turn up the ace. 
AM’BU-LANCE, zn. [Fr.] A flying hospital ; a mov- 

able hospital, or place of succor for the wounded, 
formed, for the oceasion, on the field of battle, or in 
its immediate. vicinity ; first introduced into the 
French armies. Cyc. Med. 

AM/BU-LANT, a. [L. ambulans, from ambulo. 

Walking ; moving from place to place. meyc. 

Ambulant brokers, in Amsterdam, are exchange- 
brokers or agents, who are not sworn, and whose 
testimony is not received in courts of justice. 

AM’BU-LATE, v. % To walk; to move backward 
and forward. 

AM-BU-LA'TION, 2. iy ambulatio. 

A walking about ; the act of walking. 
AM’BU-LA-TIVE, a, Walking. . 
AM/BU-LA-TO RY, a. That has the power or faculty 

of walking; as, an animal] is amb & 

2. Pertaining to a walk; as, an ambulatory view. 

3. Moving from piace to place ; not stationary ; as, 
an ambi court, which exercises its jurisdiction 
in different places. Johnson. 

4. In ornithology, formed for walking ; applied to 
the feet of birds with three toes before and one be- 
hind. Brande. 

AM/BU-LA-TO-RY, n. A place to walk in; applied 
to any place in buildings, inclosed by a colonnade or 
arcade, as porticoes and corridors ; also, to the aisles 


or passages in churches. P. Cyc. 
AM’BU-RY, ) n. [Qu. L. umbo, the navel; Gr. 
AN'BU-RY, apBwr. 


Among farriers, a tumor, wart, or swelling on. a 
borse, full of blood, afd soft to the touch. Encyc. 
AM'BUS-CADE, n. [Fr. embuscade; Sp. and Port. em- 
boscada ; It. imboscata, from It. mboscare ; Sp. embos- 
car, to lie in bushes, or concealed ; in and bosco, bosque, 

a wood ; Eng. bush.] 

1. Literally, a lying in a wood, concealed, for the 
purpose of attacking an enemy by surprise ; hence, 
a lying in wait, and concealed in any situation, for a 
like purpose. : : : 

2. A private station in which troops lie concealed, 
with a view to attack their-enemy by surprise; am- 
‘bush. ‘ 

3. A body of troops lying in ambush. 

AM’'BUS-CADE, v.¢t. To lie in wait for, or to attack 
from a concealed position. 4 

AM/BUS-€AD-ED, pp. Having an ambush laid against, 
or attacked from a private station ; as, his troops were 
ambuscaded, ; 
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4M‘BUS.CAD-ING, ppr. 
me trom a secret station. 
AWPRESH, o. [ Pr. emb%che, of in and bush; Dan. busk ; 
D. bosch: Ger. busch; Fr. bosquet, boscaye, bucage, 
buis. See Busu.] 
1. A private or concealed station, where troops lie 
in wait to attack their enemy by surprise. 
2. The state of lying concealed, for the purpose of 
attacking by surprise ; a lying in wait. 
3. The troops posted in a concealed place, for at- 
tacking by surprise. 
Lay thee an ambush for the city. — Josh. viii. 


AM’BUSH, v.t. To lie in wait for; to surprise, by as- 
sailing unexpectedly from a concealed place. 
AM’/BUSH, v. i. To lie in wait, for the purpose of at- 
tacking by surprise. 
Nor s.w the snake, that ambushed for his prey. Trumbull. 


AM’/BUSH-ED, (am'busht,) pp. Luin in wait for ; sud- 
d nly attacked fruin a concealed station. 

AM/KUSH-ING, ppr. Lying in wait for; attacking 
from a concealed station. 

AM'RUSH-MENT, x. An ambush ; which see. 

AM-BUS'TION, x. [L. ambustio, from amburo, to burn 
or scorch ; of amb, about, and uro, to hum.] 

Among physicians, a burning ; a burn or scald. 

AM’‘EL, 2. [Fr. emaul.] 

The matter with which metallic bodies are over- 
laid in the process of enameling ; but its use is super- 
sed=d by enanel; which see. et 

A-MEL/1OR-A-BLE, @ That may be meliorated. 

A-MEL'IOR-ATE, v. t. [Fr. ameliorer, from L. melior, 
bettcr.] 

To inake better; to improve ; to meliorate. 

S..S. Smith. Christ. Obs. Buchanan. 
A-MEL'IOR-ATE, v. « To grow better , t0 meliorate, 
A-MEL/IOR-A-TED, pp. Grown better, improved. 
A-MEL/IOR-A-TING, ppr. Becoming or making 

better. 

A-MEL-IOR-A‘TION, n. A making or becoming bet- 
ter; improvement, melioration. 

A-MEN’. This word, with slight differences of or- 
thography, is in all the dialects of the Shemitish 
stock. As a verb, it signifies to confirm, establish, 
verify ; to trust, or give confidence ; as a nuun, truth, 
firmness, trust, confidence ; as an adjective, firm, sta- 
ble. In English, after the Oriental manner, it is used 
at the beginning, but more generally at the end of 
declaratiuns and prayers, in the sense of, be it firm, 
be it established. 

And let all the people say, Amen. — Pr. cvi. 


The word is used also as a noun: ‘ All the prom- 
ises of God are amen in Christ,’ that is, firmness, 
stability, constancy. 

A-ME-NA-BIL'I-TY, 
A-ME/NA-BLE-NESS, 


Lying in wait for, attack- 


rn. The state of being aine- 
nable ; liability to answer. 
Judge Story. 
A-ME'NA-BLE, a. [It. menare; Fr. mener, amener ; 
Norm. amesner, to lead, to bring; F'r amener, It. am- 
mainare, in inarine language, to strike sail.] 

1. In old law, easy to be led; governable, as a 
woman by her husband. [ This sense ts ubsolete.} 

2. Liable to answer ; responsible ; answerable ; li- 
able to be called to account ; as, every man is amena- 
ble to the laws. 

_We retain this idiom in the popular phrase, ta bring 
in, to make answerable; as, a man Is brought in to 
pay the debt of another 

A-ME!'NA-BLY, adv. In an amenable manner. 


AM'EN-AGE, v.t To manage. [Obs.| Spenser. 
AM'‘EN-ANCE, n. Conduct; behavior. [ Obs.] 
Spenser. 


A-MEND’, v. t. [Fr. amender; L. emendo, of e neg. 
and menda, mendum, a fault; W. mann, a spot or 
Henan ; Sp. and Port. emendar; It. ammendare. See 

END. 

1. To correct ; to rectify by expunging a mistake ; 
as, to amend a writ. 

2. To reform, by quitting bad habits; to make bet- 
ter, in a moral sense ; as, LO amend our ways or our 
conduct. 

3. To correct; to supply a defect ; to improve or 
make better, by some addition of what is wanted, 
as well as by expunging what is wrong ; as, to amend 
a bill before a legislature. Hence it is applied to the 
correction of authors, by restoring passages which 
had been omitted, or restoring the true reading. 

A-MEND’, v. i. To grow or become better, by refor- 
Mation, or rectifying something wrong in manners 
or morals, [t differs from improve, in this, that to 
amend implies ‘something previously wrong; to im- 
prove, "dues not 

A-MEND’A-BLE, a. That may be amended ; capable 
of correction , as, an amendable writ or error. 

A-M END/A-TO-RY, a. That amends; supplying 
g@mendinent ; corrective. 

A-MENDE', n. [Fr.] A pecuniary punishment, or 
fine ; a reparation or recantation. ‘The amende ho- 
norable, in France, is an infamous punishment in- 
flicted on traitors, parricides, and sacrilegious: per- 
sons. The offendér, being led into court with a 
rope about his neck, and a lighted torch in his 


A-MEND’'ED, pp. 
A-MEND'/ER, n. 


A-MEND’FUL, a. Full of improvement. 
A-MEND'ING, ppr. 


A-MER’CER, n. 
A-MER’I-€A, 2. 


AME 


words also denote simply : recantation in open court, 

or in presence of the injured person. tYCe 
2. In populur lanzuage, the phrase denotes a public 

recantation and reparation to an injured party, for 

improper language or treatment. 

Corrected ; rectified; reformed ; 

improved, or altered for the better. 

The person that amends. 


Correcting ; reforming; altering 
for the better. 


A-MEND'MENT, zn. An alteration or change for the 


better’; correction of a fault or faults ; reformation of 
life, by quitting vices. 
2. In legislative proceedings, any alteration in a bill 
or motion, by adding, changing, or omitting. 
3. In law, the correction of an error in a writ or 
process, 
Shakspeare uses it for the recovery of health, but 
this sense is unusual. 
A-MENDS!, n. pl. |Fr. amende ] ; 
Compensation for au injury ; recompense ; satis- 
faction , equivalent, as, the happiness of a future 
life will more than make amends for the miseries 
of this. 
A-MEN’I-TY, n. [L. amenitas: 
amenus; W. mwoyn, good, kind.]} 
Pleasantness; agreeableness of situation; that 
which delights the eye, used of places and prospects. 
Brown. 


Fr. aménité; L. 


A MEN'SA ET TO!'RO,{L.] From board and bed. 


A divorce from board and bed is when husband and 

wife separate, but the husband maintains the wife. 
AM‘ENT, 
A-MENT‘UM, 

In botany, a species of inflorescence, consisting of 
many scales, ranged alung a stalk or slender axis, 
which is the common receptacle; as in birch, oak, 
chestnut. Martyn. 

A spike, the bracts of which are all of equal size, 
and closely imbricated, and which is articulated with 
the stem. Lindley. 

AM-EN-TA!'CEOUS, a. 1. Growing in an ament, re- 
sembling a thong, as, the chestnut has an amenta- 
ccous inflorescence. Martyn. 

2. Furnished with aments; having flowers ar- 
ranged in aments ; as, amentaceous plants. Brande. 

A-MERCE’, (a-mers’,) v.t. [A verb formed from a, for 
on or at, and Fr. merci, mercy, or from L. merces, 
reward. ] 

1. To inflict a penalty at mercy; to punish by a 
pecuniary penalty, the amount of which is not fixed 
by law, but left to the discretion or mercy of, the 
court ; as, the court amerced the criminal in the sum 
of one hundred dollars. 

2. To inflict a pecuniary penalty; to punish in 
general. Milton uses of after amerce: ‘ Millions of 
spirits amercrd of heaven ,”’ but this use seems to be 
a poetic license. 

A-MER'CED, pp. Fined at the discretion of a court. 

A-MERCE'HENT, (a-mers’ment,) n. A pecuniary 
penalty inflicte? on 24 offender at the discretion of 
the court. It differs from a fine, in that the latter is 
or was origine!!v,a fixed and certain sum prescribed 
by statute for an offense ; but an amercement Is arbi- 
trary. Hence the practice of affeering. [See ArrEEr.] 
But, in America, the word fine is now used for a pe- 
cuniary penalty which is uncertain; and it is com- 
mon, in statutes, to enact that an offender shall be 
fined, at the discretion of the court. [In England, also 
fines are now usually discretionary. Thus the wor 
Jine has, in a measure, superseded the use of amerce- 
ment. This word, in old books, is written amercia- 
ment. 

Amercement royal, is a penalty imposed on an officer 
for a misdemeanor in his office. 

One who sets a fine at discretion 
upon an offender. 


n. [L. amentum, a thong, or strap.} 


{from Amerigo Vespucci, a Flor- 
entine, who pretended to have first discovered the 
western continent. ] 

One of the great continents, first discovered by 
Sebastian Cabot, June 11, O. S., 1498, and by Colum- 
bus, or Christoval Colon, Aug. 1, the same year. It 
extends from the eightieth degree of north, to.the 
fifty-fourth degree of south latitude; and from the 
thirty-fifth to the one hundred and fifty-sixth degree 
of longitude west from Greenwich, being about nine 
thousand miles in length. Its breadth at Darien 
is narrowed to about forty-five miles, but at the 
northern extremity is nearly four thousand miles, 
From Darien to the north, the continent is called 
North America, and to the south, it is called South 
America. 

A-MER’I-CAN, a. Pertaining to America. 

A-MER'I-CAN, nr. A native of America; originally 
applied to the aboriginals, or copper-colored races, 
found here by the Europeans; but now applied to 
the descendants of Europeans born in America, es- 
pecially to the inhabitants of the United States. 


¢ The name American must always exalt the pride Cod sages 
‘ashington. 


A-MET-A-BO/LI-A, x. pl. 


A-MID!. 
hand, begs pardon of his God, the court, &c. These | A-MER/I-CAN-ISM,n. An idiom peculiar te America. A-MIDST’ 


AM] 


2. The love which Aimerican citizens have to their 
own country, or the preference of its interests. 
A-MER’I-CAN-IZE, v, t.- To render American; to 
naturalize in Aierica. 
AMES'-ACE. See Amas-ace. 
A-MET-A-BO/LI-AN, 2. } (Gr. aneg. and peraBadrAw, 
to change.] 
In zoology, terms denoting a division of insect? 
which do not undergo any metamorphosis, Brande. 
A-METH'O-DIST, x. A quack. [Wot used.] 
AM/E-THYST, n. [L. amethystus; Gr. upeSuorns, 
which the Greeks supposed to be formed from a neg. 
and pedouw, to inebriate, from some supposed quality 
in the stone of resisting intoxication. Plin. xxxvii. 
9, mentions an opinion, that it takes its name from 
its color approaching that of wine, but not reaching it. 
A sub-species of quartz, of a bluish violet color, o 
different degrees of intensity. [t generaHy occurs 
crystallized in hexahedral prisms terminated by cor- 
respoi.ding pyramids ; also in rolled fragments, com- 
posed of imperfect prisinatic crystals. Its fracture is 
conchoidal or splintery. [t is wrought into various. 
articles of jewelry. Cleaveland. Encyc. 
Oriental amethyst; the violet blue variety of traus- 
parent crystallized corundum. . 
AM'E-THYST, in heraldry, signifies a purple color, 
It is the same, in a nobleman’s escutcheon, as pur- 
pure in a gentleman’s, and mercury in that of @ 
sovereign prince. Encye. 
AM-E-THYS‘T’INE, a. 1. Pertaining to, or resem- 
Dling amethyst; anciently applied to a garment of 
the color of amethyst, as distinguished from the 
Tyrian and hyacinthime purple. 
2. Composed of the amethyst ; as, an amethystins 


~ cup. Brande. 
A'MI-A, n. A genus of fish, of the Abduminal order, 
found in the rivers of Carolina. Pennant. 


A-MI-A-BIL'I-TY, x, Amnableness. 
A'MI-A-BLE, a. [Fr. amable #"L. amabilis; from amo, 
to love.) 

1. Lovely ; worthy of love; deserving of affection ; 
applied usually to persons. But in Psal. Ixxxiv. 1, 
there is an exception: *‘ How amiable are thy tabere 
nacles, O Lord!”’ 

2. Pretending or showing love. 

Lay amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford's wife. 


But this use is not legitimate. ' 
A'MI-A-BLE-NESS,n. The quality of deserving love; 
loveliness. 
A'MI-A-BLY, adv. In an amiable manner; in a 
manner to excite or attract love. 
AM-I-AN'THUS, nx. (Gr. aptuvros, of a neg. and 
piatvw, to pollute or vitiate ; so called from its in- 
combustibility. Plin. 36. 19.] 

Earth-flax, or mountain-flax ; a mineral snbstance 
somewhat resembling flax, belonging either to the 
species pyroxene or hornblende, usually grayish, or 
of a greenish white ; sometimes of a yellowish cz 
silvery white, olive or mountain green, of a pale 
flesh red or oches color. It is coinposed of delicate 
filaments, very flexible, and somewhat elastic, often 
lung, and resembling threads of silk. It 1s incom. 
bustible, and has sometimes been wrought into cluth 
and paper. Kirwan. Encyc. Cleaveland, 

AM-I-AN'THI-FORM, a. [amianthus and form.) 

Having the form or likeness of aimianthus. 

Amuantiiform arseuiate of copper. Phithpe, 


AM-I-AN'THIN-ITE, x. A species of amorphous 
mineral, a variety of actinolite; its color ash, 
greenish, or yellowish gray, often mixed with yel- 
low or red; its fracture confusedly foliated and 
fibrous. Kirwan, 

AM-I-AN'THOID, 2. [amianthus and Gr. eds, form.) 

A variety of asbestus, composed of long capillary 
filaments, flexible and very elastic; more flexible 
than the fibers of asbestus, but stiffer and more 
elastic than those of amianthus. The color is olive 
green, or greenish white. Haiiy. Cleaveland. 

AM-I-AN'THOID,a. Resembling amianthus in form. 

AM'I-€A-BLE, a. [L. amicadilis, from amicus, a friend, 
from amo, to love. 

1. Friendly ; peaceable; harmonious in social eg 
mutual transactions; usually applied to the disposic 
tions of men who have business with each other, og 
to their intercourse and transactions ; as, nations o¢ 
men have come to an amicable adjustment of theiy 
differences. 

2. Disposed to peace and friendship ; as, an amica 
ble temper. 

ee rarely applied to a single person.) 

AM'I-CA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being peaces 
able, friendly, or disposed to peace ; friendliness; a 
disposition to preserve peace and friendship. 

AM/‘I-€A-BLY, adv. In a friendly manner ; with har- 
mony or godd-will; without coutroversy ; as, the 
dispute was amicably adjusted. 


Shak. 


AM/IOT, } n. [L. amictus, from amicior, to clothe; Fr. 
AM'ICE, 


amict; Sp. amito ; Port. amicto. 

A square linen cloth that a Roman Catholic priest 
ties about his neck, hanging down behind, under the 
alb, when he officiates at mass. Sp. and Port. Dict. 

hae . [of @ and Sax. midd, the middle, 
5 L. medius. Amidst is the superlative 
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AMM 
degree, middest, a contraction of Sax. mid-mesta, mid- 
most. See Mippie and Mipst.] 
1. In the midst or middle. 
2. Among; mingled with; as,a shepherd amidst 
his flock. \ 
3. Surrounded, encompassed, or enveloped with; 
as, amidst the shade ; amid the waves. Aid is used 
AMLDBT; {™ See Ammip. 
‘AM'L-DINE, 2. Starch modified by heat so as to be- 
come a transparent mass, like horn, which is soluble 
in cold water. 
A-MID’-SHIPS; in marine langunge, the middle of a 
ship, with regard to her length and breadth. 
AM'I-LOT, 2. A white fish in the Mexican lakes, 
more than a foot in length, and much esteemed at 
the table. Clavigero. 
A-MISS’, a. 
1. Wrong 
may not be amiss to ask advice. 
ways follows its noun.) iy 
2. adv. Ina faulty manner; contrary to propriety, 
truth, law, or morality. 


Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss. — James iv. 


Applied to the body, it signifies indisposed ; as, I 
am somewhat amiss to-day. 

AM'LTY, n. [Fr. amitié; It. amistd, amistade; Sp. 
amistad, from amistar, to reconcile ; Port. amizade; 
Norm. amistee, friendship, amez, friends, ameis, ametz, 
beloved. Qu. L. amo, amicitia. 

Friendship, in a general sense, between individ- 
uals, societies, or nations; harmony ;: good under- 
standing; as, our nation is in amity with all the 
world; a treaty of amity and commerce. 

AM’MA,n. [Heb. Dx, mother.] 

1. An abbess or spiritual mother. 

2. A girdle or truss used in ruptures. [Gr. ened 

es 


[mostly in poetry. 


[cand miss, See Miss.) 
3 faulty ; out of order ; improper; as, it 
[This adjective al- 


-AM'MAN, n. [G. amtmann; D. amptman; Dan. ant- 
mand; a compound of ampt, Sax. ambaht, or embeht, 
office, duty, charge, and man. See Emnassapor.] _ 

In some European nations, a judge who has cogni- 
zance of civil causes. Encyc. 

_AM’MID, x. [formed from ammonia. 

A compound of ammidogen with an element, in 
which ammidogen is the electro-negative ingredient. 

AM-MID/O-GEN, n. [ammid and Gr, yevvuw, to 
a Den ok 

A basifying and basic principle, composed of two 
equivatents of hydrogen and one of nitrogen. 

AM'MI-RAL, 2. An obsolete form of admiral, 

Ua . ‘ 

GAM MITE, } nm. (Gr. appos, sand.) 

A sandstone or freestone; of a pale brown color, 
very heavy, of a lax texture, composed of small 
round granules, cemented by an earthy, sparry 
matter. The grit or granules are small stalagmites, 
composed of crusts or coats including one another. 
It is the roe-stone or odlite of recent authors. 

5 Da Costa. Plin. 37. 10. 

AM’MO-CHRYSE, (am’mo-kris,) nx. [Gi ayzpos, sand, 
and ypvous, gold.) 

A yellow, soft stone, found in Germany, consisting 
of glossy yellow particles. -When rubbed or ground, 
it is used to strew over writing, like black sand with 
us. Qu. yellow mica. ; Plin. 37. 11. Encyc. 

“AM-MO-D¥'TEs, n, [Gr. appos, sand, and dvw, to 
enter. 

The sand eel, a genus of fish, of the Apodal order, 
about a foot in length, with a compressed head, a 
long, slender body, and scales hardly perceptible. 
Two species are now recognized by naturalists. It 
buries itself in the sand, and is found also in the 
stomach of the perpoise, which indicates that the 
latter fish roots up the sand like a hog. Encyc. 

_AM-MO'NI-A, xn. [The real origin of this word is not 
ascertained. Some authors suppose it to be frrm 
Ammon, a title of Jupiter, near whuse temple i. Upper 
Egypt it was generated. Others suppose it to be from 
Ammonia, a Cyrenaic territory ; and others deduce it 
from ajpos, sand, as it was found in sandy ground.] 

Ammonia is an alkali, which is gaseous or aériform 
in its uncombined state, and is composed of three 
equivalents of hydrogen and one cf nitrogen; now 
considered an ammid of hydrogen. It is often called 
volatile alkali. : 

AM-MO'NI-AE, a. Pertaining to ammonia, or 

_#&M-M®-NT/AE-AL,} possessing its properties. 

_ @&M-MO'NI-A€, or GUM-AM-MO’NI-AO, rn. [See 
Ammonta.} 

The concrete juice of an umbelliferous plant, the 
Dorema ammoniacum, brought from Persia in large 
masses, Composed of tears, internally white, and ex- 
ternally yeliow. It hasa fetid sinell, anda nauseous, 
sweet taste, followed by a bitter one. It is inflam- 
mable, soluble in water and spirit of wine, and is used 
in medicine asadeobstruentandresolvent. Encyc. 

_AM-MO’NI-AN, a. Relating to Ammonius, surnamed 
Saccas, of Alexandria, who flourished at the end of 
the second century, and was the founder of the 
eclectic system of philosophy ; or rather, he com- 

. «pleted the establishment of the sect, which origi- 

*- mated with Potamo. Enfield. 


a 


AMO 


AM'MON-ITE, nx. [cornu Ammonis, from Jupiter Am- 
sees i: statues were represented with ram’s 
orns. 

The serpent-stone, or cornu Ammonis, a fossil shell, 
curved into a spiral, like a ram’s horn ; of various 
sizes, from the smallest grains to three feet in diam- 
eter. This fossil is found in strata of limestone and 
clay, and in argillaceous iron ore. It is smooth or 
ridged ; the ridges straight, crooked, or undulated. 

Cyc. Encyc. Plin. 37. 10. 
AM-MO’NI-UM, n. A compound radical, consisting 
of four equivalents of hydrogen and one of nitrogen, 
and having the habitudes and chemical relations of 
an clement. 
Le 


AM-MO-N1'U-RET, 

AM-MO-NI/A-RET, 
ammonia and a pure metal. All of these have been 
ascertained to be salts composed of ammonia with an 
acid of the metal, which renders the term incorrect 
and useless. 

AM-MU-NI'TION, 2, [L. ad and munitio, from munio, 
to fortify.] 

Military stores, or provisions for attack or defense. 
In modern usage, the signification is confined to the 
articles which are used in the discharge of fire-arms 
and ordnance of all kinds ; as powder, balls, bombs, 
various kinds of shot, &c. 

Ammunition bread, shoes, stockings, &c., are. such 
as are contracted for by government, and -served 
out to the private soldiers. Encyc. Am. 

AM'NES-TY, n. [Gr. anvacrca, of a neg, and pynas 
memory, from the root of. mens, mind. See rnp] 

An act of oblivion; a general pardon of the of- 
fenses of subjects against the government, or the 
proclamation of such pardon. 

/ 

pa {n. (Gr. apzveov, a vessel or membrane. ] 

The innermost membrane surrounding the fetus in 
the womb. It is thin, transparent, and soft, smooth 
on the inside, but rough on the outside. Encyc. 

AM-NI-OT’I€, a. Pertaining to the amnios; con- 
* tained in the amnios; as, the amniotic fluid. 

2. Relating-to the liquor of the ammios. ° 

Amniotic acid, an acid found in the amniotic fluid 
of the cow; considered the same as the allantoic 
acid. 

AM-G&-B/E/AN, a, Alternately answering. Warton. 
AM-CE-BE’UM, 2, [Gr. aporGaros, alternate; apoiBn, 
change. ] j 

A poem in which persons are represented as speak- 

ing alternately, as the third and seventh eclogues of 


Virgil. Encyc. 
A-MO-LI''TION, n° Removal. 2 3 7 
A-MO’MUM, 2, [Gr. apwyov; Ar. Lolgs> hamauma, 


we 


from c= hamma, to warm or heat; the heating 


A term once applied to cer- 


plant.]} 

A genus of plants; all natives-of warm climates, 
and remarkable for their pungency and aromatic 
properties. [tincludes the granum paradisi, or grains 
of paradise. Cyc. 

True amomum is around fruit, from the East, of 
the size of a grape, containing, under a membranous 
cover, a number of angular seeds of a dark brown 
color, in three cells. Of this fruit, ten or twelve 
grow in a cluster,'adhering, without a pedicle, to a 
woody stalk. It is of a pungent taste and aromatic 
smell, and was formerly much used in medicine, but 
is now a stranger.to the shops. 


Plin. 12. 13. Eneye. 

A-MONG’, (a-mung’,) prep. (Sax. onmang, onge- 
A-MONGST", (a-mungst’,)} mang, among; geman- 

an, to mingle; D. and Ger. mengen; Sw. a 5 

an. menge;to mingle ; Gr. peyvuw. See Mincve.] 

1. In @ general or primitive sense, mixed or min- 
gled with ; as tares among wheat, 

2. Conjoined, or associated with, or making part 
of the number. 


Blessed art thou emong women. — Luke J, 


3. Of the number ;.as, there is not one among a 
thousand possessing the like qualities, 

A-MO’/NI-AN, a. [from Amon or Hamon, a title of 
Jupiter, or rather of the sun; Ar, Heb, and Ch. on, 
non, Ham or Camah, which, as a verb, signifies to 
heat or warm, and, as a noun, heat or the sun, and in 
Arabic, the supreme God.] _ 

iatrearg Jeu Jupiter Ammon, or to his temple and 
worship in Upper Egypt. Bryant. 

AM-O-RA'DO, n. [L. amor, love, amo, to love. But 
the word is ill formed.] : 

A lover. [See Inamorato, which is chiefly used.] 
, _ Ch. Rel. Appeal. 

AM-O-RE/ANS, n. pl. A sect of Gemaric ‘doctors or 
commentators on the Jerusalem Talmud. The Am- 
oreans succeeded the Mishnic doctors, and were 
‘followed by the Sebureans. 

AM/O-RET, x. [L. amor, love.] A lover. 

AM-O-RETTE’, n. [I.. amor, love ; Fr. amourette. 

An amoreus woman ; also, a love knot, or a trifling 
love affair. - Good’s Sacred Idyls. Chaucer. 


tain supposed compounds of| A 
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AM/O-RIST, 2. [L. amor, love.] - 

A lover; a gallant; an inamorato, 

AM-O-RO’SA, n. [It.] A wanton woman. 
AM-O-RO’SO, z. [It., from amor, love.] 

A lover ; a man enamored. 

AM’O-ROUS, a. [Fr. amoureuz; It. amoreso; from Le 
amor, love. 

1. Inclined to love ; having a propensity to love, or 

to sexual enjoyment ; loving;-fond, °° 

2. In love; enamored. ‘ Shak, 

3. Pertaining or relating to !ove ; produced by love ; 

indicating love ; as, amorous delight ; amorous airs. 

Milton. . Waller. 
AM/O-ROUS-LY, adv. In an amorous manner ; fonds 
ly ; lovingly. 1 
M’O-ROUS-NESS, n. The quality of being incline@) 
to love, or to sexual pleasure ; fondness; lovingnesg 
Sidney. 
A-MORPH/OUS, a. [Gr. a neg. and popén, ance 

Having no determinate form; of irregular shape; 

not of any regular figure. i Kirwan. 
A-MORPH/Y-n._ Irregularity of form ;. deviation from 

a determinate shape. Swift. 
A-MORT’, ado. ie mors, mortuus. 

In the state of the dead ; dejected ; spiritless. Shak, 
A-MORT-I-ZA’TION, )z. The act or right of aliens 
A-MORT’IZE-MENT, ating lands or tenements to* 

a corporation, which was considered formerly as 

transferring them to dead hands, as such alienations 

were mostly made to religious houses for superstitious 

uses, lackstone. 
A-MORT'IZE, v. t. [Norm. amortizer, amortir; Sp. 
amortizar, to sell in mortmain ; It. ammortire, to ex- 
ander from morte; L. mors, death. See Mort 
MAIN. 

In English law, to alienate in mortmain, that is, to 
sell to a corporation, sole or aggregate, ecclesiastical 
or temporal, and their successors, This was con- 
sidered as selling to dead hands. This can not be 
done without the king’s license. [See Mortmain.] 

lackst/ el, 


roe, Cow 

A-MO/TION, xn. [L. amotio; amoveo.] 

Removal, 

In law, deprivation of possession, Blackstone. 

A-MOUNT’, v. i. [Fr. monter, to ascend; Norm, 
amont, upward ; Sp. Port. montar; It. montare; from 
L. mons, a mountain, or its root; W. mynyz.] 

1. To rise or reach, by an accumulation of par- 
ticulars, to an aggregate whole; to compose in the 
whole ; as, the interest on the several sums amounts 
to fifty dollars. 4 

2. To rise, reach, or extend to, in effect or sub- 
stance ; to result in, by consequence, when all things 
are considered ; as, the testimony of these witnesses 
amounts to very little. Bacon. 

A-MOUNT’,n. The sum total of two or moré partic- 
ular sums or quantities ; as, the amount of 7 and 9 
is 16. 

2. The effect, substance, or result ; the sum ; as, the 
amount of the testimony is this. 

A-MOUNTI'ING, ppr. Rising to, by accumulation or 
addition; coming or increasing to; resulting, in 
effect or substance. 

A-MOUR’, x. [Fr., from L. amor, love. 

An unlawful connection in love; a 
an affair of gallantry. hs 

A-MOV‘AL, rn. [L. amoveo.] 

Total removal. [Not used.] Evelyn. 

A-MOVE’, v. t. [L. amoveo, a and.moveo, to move.]} 

1. To remove. [Not used.] Spenser. 

2. In law, to remove from a post or station. Hale. 

A-MOV ING, a. Moving away. i 

AM'PE-LITE, n. [Gr. uunedos, a vine.] The name 
of an earth abounding in pyrites, used by the an- 
cients to kill insects, &c., on vines ; hence the name, 
The term has also been applied by Brongniart to a 
compound of alum, and graphic schist. 


Warton. 


oe intrigue ; 
‘South, 3 


AM-PHIB’I-A Z 
AM-PHIB'I- re : oon titer]? both or about,and 
AM-PHIB'I-A, 2. pl.) 1105) DUG 


In zoology, the Amphibia are a class of animals, sa 
formed as to live on land, and for a long time under 
water. Their heart has but one ventricle; their 
blood is red and cold; and they have such command 
of the lungs, as for a considerable time to suspend 
respiration.. This class of animals is divided into 
two orders, the Reptiles and the Serpents. To the 
first belong the Testudo or torteise, the Draco or 
dragon, the ‘Lacerta or lizard, and the Rana or frog ; 
to the second, the Crotalus, Boa, Coluber, Anguis, 
Amphisbena, and Cecilia. Linn, 

~The term has also been applied by Cuvier to des- 
ignate a family of marine quadrupeds, including the 
seal and walrus. Encye 

This term. is strictly applicable only to such gni- 
mals_as possess both lungs and gills, as the siren, or 
other equivalent organs, as some of.the lower ani- 
mals. Less strictly, it may be applied to such azi- 
mals as breathe by gills at one period of their exist- 
ence, and by lungs at another, as the frog. P. Cyc, 

AM-PHIB/I-O-LiTE, n. [Gr. ap9:ftos, amphibious, 
. and «Bos, stone.] : 
A term denoting the fossil remains of the Am- 
_ phibia of Linnaeus, Dict. Hist. Nat. 
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AM-PHIB-I-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. [Jafra.] 

Pertaining to amphibio ogy. 

AM-PHIB-I-OL/O-GY, n. [Gr. apd:, on both sides, 
Birs, life, and Avyos, discourse. ] 

A discourse or treatise on amphibious animals, or 
the history and description of such animals. 

AM-PHIB/I-OUS, a. [See Ampureszat.] 

1. Having the power of living in two elements, air 
and water, as frogs, crocodiles, beavers, and the 
like. 

2. Of a mixed nature; partaking of two natures ; 
as, an amphibious breed. 

AM-PHIB'I-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being able 
to live in two elements, or of partaking ef two na- 
tures. 

AM-PHIB‘I-UM, n. That which lives in two ele- 
ments, as in air and water. 

AM’/PH{ BOLE, n. (Gr. uppiBodos, equivocal ; apgr 
and Burdw.] 

A name given by Haiiy to a species of minerals, 
including tremolite, hornblende, and actinolite. Its 
primitive form is an oblique rhombic prism. 

Cleaveland. 

AM-PHI-BOL'T€, a. Pertaining to amphibole; re- 
sembling amphibole, or partaking of its nature and 
characters. Cooper. 

Amplubolic rocks; such as contain amphibole or 
hornbleade as a leading constituent. 

Dict. Hist. Nat. 

AM-PHIB’O-LITE, n. Trap, of greenstone ;arock with 
a base of amphibole or hornblende. Dict. Hist. Nat. 

AM-PHIB-O-LOG/I€-AL, « Doubtful; of doubtful 


-meaning. 5 
AM-PHIB-O-LOG'I€-AL-LY, ade. With a doubtful 
meaning. 
AM-PHI-BOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. apgt, Baddw, and Aoyos, 
speech; app:Bodroyta.] 

A phrase or discourse, susceptible of two interpre- 
tations; and hence, a phrase or discourse of uncer- 
tain meaning. Amphibology arisés from the order 
of the phrase, rather than from the ambiguous mean- 
ing of a word, which is called equivocation. We 
have an example in the answer of the oracle to 
Pyrrhus: ‘*‘ Aio te Romanos vincere posse.”? Here 
teand Romanos may either of them precede or fol- 
low vincere posse, and the sense may be either, you 
may conquer the Romans, or the Romans may con- 
quer you. The English language seldom admits of 
amphibology. : Encyc. Juhnson. 

AM-PHIB‘O-LOID, 2. A rock composed of amphi- 
bole and f-lspar, in which the amphibole predom- 
‘inates ; a variety of greenstone. Dict. Hist. Nat. 

AM-PHIB'O-LOUS, a. [Gr. apgiBodros; api and 
Bardw, to strike.} 

Tossed from one to another: striking each way, 
with mutual blows. [Little used. 

AM-PHIB/O-LY, n. [Gr. ang:forra; appt, both 
ways, and Saddw, to strike. 

Ambiguity of meaning. [Rarely used.] Spelman. 

AM’PHI-BRAE€H, 2. [Gr. avgr, and Bpuxvs, short.] 

In poetry, a foot of three syllables, the middle one 
long, the first and last short; as, hébéré, in Latin: 
In English verse, it is used as the last foot, when a 
syllable is added to the usual number forming a 
double rhyme ; as, 


The piece, you think, is incorrect ; takeit, 
eet See ee popes) Tranbal 
AM’/PHI-CO-ME, n. [Gr. apge and copn, hair.] 
A’kind of figure stone, of a round shape, but 
rugged and beset with. eminences; called also 
Erotylos, on account of its supposed power of excit- 
ing love. Anciently, it was used in divination ; but 
it is little known to the moderns. 
AM-PHI€-TY-ON’IE, a. Pertaining to the 
council of Amphictyons. 
AM-PHI€’/TY-ONS, n. pl. In Grecian history, an assem- 
bly or council of deputies from the. different states of 
Greece, supposed to be so called from Amphictyon, 
the son of Deucalion ; but this opinion is probably a 
fable. Ten or twelve states were represented in this 
assembly, which sat alternately at Thermopyle and 
at Delphi. Each city sent two deputies, one called 
Hieromnemon and the other Pylagoras. The former 
inspected the sacrifices and ceremonies, of religion ; 
the latter had the charge of deciding causes and dif- 
ferences between private. persons. The former was 
elected by lot; the fatter by a plurality of voices. 
They had an equal right to detiberate and vote in all 
matters relating to the common interests of Greece. 
Paus. Plin. Strabo. Encyc. 

AM’PHID, 7. Aterm applied to compounds consist- 
ing of acids and bases, as dstiapuinod from haloid 
compounds. Berrelius. 

AM-PHIG/A-MOUS, a. [Gr. apgt and yauos.] 

* A term applied, by Decandolie, to the lowest class 
of pisnts, or those whose structure is entirely cellular, 
and which have no distinct sexual organs, 

AM'PHIL-GENE, 2”. [Gr. appt and-yevos.} 

In mineralogy, another name of the leutite or Ve- 


suvian. 
AM-PHI-HEX-A-HE/DRAL, a. (Gr. apgr, and hera- 
{n crystallography, when the faces of the crystal, 


CY Ce 
august 


AMP 


counted in two different directions, give two hexa- 
hedral outlines, or are found to be six in number. 
Cleaveland. 
AM-PHIM/A-CER, x. (Gr. apd:paxpos, long on both 
sides. 

In et poetry, a foot of three sy}lables, the mid- 
dle one short and the others long, as in cdstités. 

AM-PHIP/NEGST, x. [Gr. apyrts and mew.) A 
terin applied to a tribe of reptiles, which have 
lungs and gills at the same time; comprehending the 
true amphibia, as the proteus and siren. Brande. 

AM'PHI-POD, xn. [Gr. apps and runs.) 

One of an order of crustaceous animals, with sub- 
caudal, natatory feet, and sessile eyes. ° Brande. 
AM-PHIP/RO-STYLE, 2. [Gr. appr, tpo, before, and 

orvds, a oes ara 

A double prostyfe, or an edifice with columns in 
front and behind, but not on the sides. Morin. 

AM-PHIS-B#/NA, n. [Gr. appicGarvs, of apprs and 
Bats, to go; indicating that the animal moves with 
either end foremost. 

A genus of serpents, with the head small, smooth, 
and blunt; the nostrils small, the eyes minute and 
blackish, and the mouth furnished with simall teeth. 
The body is cylindrical, and divided into numerous 
annular segments’; the tail obtuse, and scarcely to 
be distinguished from the head, whence the belief 
that it moved equally well with either end foremost. 
There are two species; the fuligimusa, black with 
white spots, found in Africa and America; and the 
alba, or white species, found in both the Indies, and 
generally in ant-hillocks. They feed on ants and 
earth-worms, and were formerly deemed poisonous ; 
‘but this opinion is exploded. Encyc. Cyc. 

The aquatic amphisbena, Gordius aquaticus, Linn., 


is an animal resembling a horse-hair, found in water, | 


and moving with either end foremost. The vulgar 
opinion that this is an animated horse-hair is found 
to be an error. This hair-worm is generated in the 
common black beetle, in which the parent worn lays 
its eggs ; and is sometimes found in the earth and on 
the leaves of trees. Lister, Phil. Trans. No. 83. 
AM-PHIS/CLT. n. pl. [Gr- aydt, on both sides, 
AM-PHIS‘CIANS, § and coxa, shadow. 

In geography, the inhabitants between the tropics, 
whose shadows, in one part of the year, are cast to 
the north, and in the other to the south, according 
as the sun is south or north of their zenith. 

AM’PHI-TANE, zn. A name given by ancient nat- 
uralists to a fossil, called by Dr. Hill, Pyricubium. 
Pliny describes it as of a square figure and a gold 
color. Qu. Cubic pyrites. Pliny, 37,10. Encyc. 

AM-PHI-THE!/A-TER, ) x. [Gr. apgiGearpov, of aint, 

AM PHUTHE/A-TRE: | about, and Scarpuy, thea- 
ter, from Seaopar, to see or look.) 

1. An edifice in an oval or circular form, having 
its area_encompassed with rows of seats, rising 
higher as they recede from the area, on which peo- 
ple used to sit to view the combats of gladiators and 
of wild beasts, and other sports. The ancient thea- 
ter was a semicircle, but exceeding it by a fourth 
part of its diameter ; the amphitheater was a double 
theater, and its longest diameter was to its shortest 
as112tol. Amphitheaters were at first of wood, 
but in the reign of Augustus, one was erected of stone. 
The area, being covered with sand, was called arena. 

: Kennet. 

2. In gardening, a disposition of shrubs and trees 
in the form of an amphitheater, on a slope, or form- 
ing a slope, by placing the lowest in front. An am- 
phitheater may also be formed of turfonly. Encyc. 

AM-PHI-THE’A-TRAL, a. Resembling an amphi- 
theater. Tooke. 

AM-PHI-THE-AT’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to or ex- 


hibited in an amphitheater. Warton. 
eek ea n. (Gr. azgcrptrn, a goddess of the 
sea. ], 


A genus of marine animals, of the Linnean order 
Mollusca, arranged by Cuvier in the class Annelida, 
AM-PHOD/E-LITE, n. A reddish crystallized mineral 
from Finland ; consisting chiefly of silica, alumina, 
and. lime, with a small portion of iron and manga- 
nese. Dana. 
AM’/PHO-RA, nz. amphora; Gr. apgopevs oF apgt- 
Popers 5 ange an Gopeonl i 
Among the Greeks and Romans, a two-handled 
vessel used for holding wine, oil, &c. The amphora 
of the Romans contained forty-eight sextaries, equal 
to about seven gallons and a pint, English wine 
measure. The Grecian or Attic amphor contained 
about a third more. This was also, among the Ro- 
mans, a dry measure of about three bushels. Among 
the Venetians, it isa liquid measure of sixteen quarts. 


y Encyc. 
This name was formerly used in England ; but 
the capacity of the Sax. ambrais not certainly known. 
LL. Ine. Cap. 70. Wilkins, Pref. LL. tan. 
Spelman. 
AM’PHO-RAL, a. Pertaining to or resembling an 
AM/PLE, a. [Fr. ample; Uj. amplus.} - [amphora. 
1. Large, wide; spacious; extended; as, ample 
room. This word carries with it the sense of room 
or space fully sufficient for the use intended. 
2. Great in bulk, or size ; as, an ampletear. Shak. 


both | AM-PLEX’‘I-€A 


AMU 


3. Liberal ; unrestrained ; without parsimony ; ful- 
ly sufficient ; as, ample provision fur the table; ample 
justice. 

z 4. Liberal ; magnifieent; as, ample promises. 

5. Diffusive ; not brief or contracted ; as, an ample 

narrative. [ciency , abundance, 
AM’‘PLE-NESS, n. Largeness ; spaciousness; suffi- 
AM’'PLEST, a. Ve Nost aimple or extended. 

L,a. [L. amplexor, to embrace, of 
amb, about, and plico, plexus, to fold, and caulis, 
kavAns, a stem.] 

In botany, nearly surrounding or embracing the: 
stem, as the base of a leaf. ; : 

AM'PLI-ATE, v.t. [L. amplio. See Amrte.] 


ae enlarge, to make greater; to extend. [ Little 
used. 
AM-PLI-A‘TION, n. Enlargement; amplification ; 


diffuseness. [ £attle used.} 

2. In Roman antiquity, a deferring to pass sentence ; 
a postponement of a decision, to obtain further evi- 
dence. Encyc 

AM-PLIF‘I-CATE, v. t. [L. amplifico.} To enlarge ; 
to amplify. 
AM-PLI-FL-€A!TION, x. [L. amplificatio.} 

1. Enlargement; extension. 

2. In rhetoric, diffusive description or discussion ; 
exaggerated representation ; copious argument, in- 
tended to present the subject in every view, or in 
the strongest light ; diffuse narrative, ora dilating up- 
on all the particulars of a subject ; a description given 
im more words than are necessary, or an iHustration 
by various examples and proofs. [ueaes 

AM'PLI-FI-ED, pp. Enlarged; extended; diffusively 

AM’PLI-FI-ER, x. One who amplifies or enlarges ; 
one who treats a subject diffusively, to exhibit it ip 
the strongest light. idney. 

AM’PLI-FY, v.t [Fr. amplifier; L. amplifico ; of am- 
plus and facio, to make large.) 

1. To enlarge ; to augment ; to increase or extend 
ae general sense; applied*to material or immateriak 

ings. 

ra In rhetoric, to enlarge in discussion or by_repre- 
sentation ; to treat copiously, so as to present the 
subject in every view, and in the strongest lights. 

3. To enlarge by addition; to improve of extend ; 
as, to amplify the sense of an author by a paraphrase. 

AM'PLI-FY, v.i. To speak largely or copiously ; to 
be diffuse in argument or description ; to dilate upon ; 
often fullowed by on; as, to amplify on the several 
topics of discourse. Watts. 

2. To exaggerate ; to enlarge by representation or 
description ; as, 

Homer amplifies, — not inventa, Pape. 


AM’PLI-FY-ING, ppr. Enlarging; exaggerating ; dif- 
MPLUTUDE, [L. amplitudo, fi lus, large.) 
AM'PLI-’ 9 Ne amplit Tom amplus, 
1. Largeness ;. extent, applied to bodlen as, the 
amplitude of the earth. 
2. Largeness; extent of capacity or intellectual 
powers ; as, amplitude of mind. 
3. Extent of means or power; abundance; suf- 
ficiency. Watts. 
Amplitude, in astronomy, is an arch-of the horizon 
intercepted between the true east and west points 
and the center of the sun or a star at its rising or set- 
ting. At the rising of a star, the amplitude is eastern 
or ortive; at the setting, it is western, occiduous, or 
occasive. It is also northern or southern, when 
north or south of the equator. Johnson. Ency 
Amplitude of the range, in projectiles, is the hori- 
‘zontal line subtending the path of a body thrown, or 
the lme which measures the distance it has moved. 
Johnson. Chambers. 
Magnetical amplitude, is the arch of the horizon 
between the sun or astar, at its rising or setting, and 
the east or west point of the horizon, by the com- 
pass. The difference between this and the true am- 
litude is the variation of the compass. Encyc. 
AM'PLY, ado. Largely ; liberally ; fully ; sufficiently ; 
copiously ; in a diffusiv> manner. 
AM-PUL-LA’CEOUS, «. Like a bottle or inflated 


bladder; swelling. Kirby. 

AM/PU-TATE, »v. t. [L. amputo, of amb, about, and 
puto, to prune.] 

1. To prune branches of trees or vines ; to cut off. 

2. To cut off a limb or other part of an animal 

body ; aterm of surgery. 


body. 
AM’/PU-TA-TED, pp. Cut off; separated tron the 
AM’PU-TA-TING; ppr. Cutting off a limb or part of 


the body. 
AM-PU-TA’TION, n. ampulatio. 
The act or operation ‘of cutting oe a limb or other 
lye 


tae of the 
AM’U-LET, 2. [L. amuletim; Fr. amulette; Sp. amu- 
i to 


let ; from Lat. amolior, améliius, to remove.] 
Something worn-as a remedy or preservative 
against evils or mischief, such as and witch- 


craft. Amulets, in days of ignorance, were com- 
mon. They cused of certain stones, metals, or 
plants; sometimes of words, characters, or sen- 
tences, arranged in a particular order. They were: 
appended to the neck or other part of the, body. 
Among some nations they are stiiin use. Encyc. 
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AM-U-LET'I€, a. Pertaining to an amutet. 

A-MUR-€OS/I-TY, 2. The quality of lees or scum. 

A-MUSE’, v.t, [Fr. amuser, to stop or keep at bay, to 
detain ; from muser, te loiter or trifle ; It. musare,to 
co or stand idle ; Ger. m¥ssig, idle. Qu. Gr. pug j, 


musso.] 
1. To entertain the mind agreeably ; to occupy or 
detain attention with -agresable objects, whether by 
singing, conversation, or a show of curiosities. Dr. 
Johnson remarks, that amuse implies something less 
lively than. divert, and -less important than please. 
ence it is often-said, we are amused with trifles. 
2. To detain ; to engage the attention by hope or 
expectation ; as, to amuse one by flattering promises. 
A-MUS'ED, pp. Agreeably entertained; having the 
mind engaged by something pleasing. 
A-MUSE/MENT, 7. That.which amuses, detains, or 
engages the mind; entertainment of the mind; 
pastime; a. pleasurable occupation of the senses, or 
that which turnishes it, as dancing, sports, or music. 
A-MUS’ER,2. One who amuses, or affords an agree- 
2 entertainment tothe mind. 
A-MUS'ING, ppr. or a, Entertaining; giving moder- 
__ ate pleasure to the mind, so as to engage it ; pleasing. 
A-MOS/ING-LY, adv.. In an amusing manner. 
A-MU’/SIVE, a. That has-the power to‘amuse or en- 
4ertain the mind 
A-MO/SIVE-LY, edo. In a manner to give amusz- 


ment. 

A-MYG/DA-LATE, 2. -[IL. amygdalus, an almond.) 

Made of almonds. - 

A*MYG’DA-LATE, 2. An emulsion -made of al- 
‘monds; milk of almonds. Bailey. Coxe. 

2. A salt whose acid-is the amygdalic. 

A-MYG-DAL'I€ AC*‘ID,.n. An acid obtained from 
the bitter almond. 

A-MYG’DA-LINE, ¢, Pertaining to or resembling the 

* almond. 

A-MYG/DA-LINE, x. A crystalline substance obtained. 

‘from the kernel of the bitter almond. ; 
A-MYG'DA-LOID, n. ([Gr..ayuvydadea, an almond, 

and e.dv., form ; Ger, mandel-stein, almond-stone. 

A variety of trap rock, containing small cavities, 
occupied, wholly or in part, by nodules or geodes of 
different minerals, particularly agates, quartz, calca- 
veous spar, and the zeolites. When the imbedded 
minerals are detached, it is porous, like lava. Duna. 

A-MYG-DA-LOID/AL, a. Pertaining to or consisting 
of amygdaloid. ; 

AM-Y-LA’CEOUS, x, [L. amylum, starch, of a priv. 
and prAq, a mill, being formerly made without 

@rinding. Plin. 18. 7.J 4 

Starchy; pertaining to starch; resembling starch. 

@€MYL'IE ACID, xn, A volatile acid-obtained from 
stareh. ; Turner. 
&M/Y-LINE; .n. [Li amylum; Gr. apvdov; apvdos, 

;Unground, avand pvAr, mill.] ‘ 

‘The insoluble.portion of starch which constitutes 
the covering of the sphericles. homson. 
AM/Y-RALD-ISM, x. In church history, the doctrine 

of tmiversal grace, as explained by Amyratdus, or 

Amyrault, of France, in the- seventeenth century. 

He taught that God desires the happiness of all men, 

and that’ none-are- excluded by 9 divine decree, but 

that none can obtain ‘salvation without faith in 

‘Christ; that God refuses to none the power of 

fas Leis though he does not grant to all his assist- 

sance to improve this power. Encyc. 

KN, a, [Sax. an, ene, one; D. eén; Ger. ein; Sw. an 
Dan. en: Fr. on, un, tine; Sp. un, uno; It. uno, una; 
unus, una, unum ;-Gr. ev; Ir. ein, ean, aon; W. 

ns yn; Corn. uynryn; Arm. yunan.] : 

ne; noting an individual, either definitely, 
known, certain, specified, or understood ; or indefi- 
nitely, not certain, known, or specified. Definitely ; 
as, “ Noah built an ark of Gopher wood:” ‘¢ Paul 
was an eminent apostle.”? Indefinitely ; as, ‘¢ Bring 
me an orange.” Before a consonant the letter 2 is 
dropped ; as, a man ; but our ancestors wrote an man, 
an king. This letter represents an definitely, or in- 
definitely. .- Definitely’; as, ‘ I will takeyou to me for 

@ peopte, and Iwill be to you a God.” Ex. vi. In- 

definitely ; as, “* The province of a judge is to decide 

gontiprersies.” An, being the same word as oné, 

should not be used with it; ‘such an one,” is tau- 
tology ; the true phrase is suck one. Although az, a, 
and one, are the same word, and always have the 
game sense, yet by custom, an and a are used exclu- 
sively asa definitive adjective, and one is used in 
numbering. Where our ancestors wrote an, twa, 
thry, we now use one, two, three. So an and a are 
never used except with a noun ; but one, like other 
adjectives, is sometimes used without it noun, and 
as a substitute for it: ‘* One is at a loss'to assign a 
reason for such conduct.” 

An is to be used before a vowel and before a silent 
h; as,an hour. It is also used before 4 when the 
accent of the word falls on any syllable except the 
first, as in historian, and historiographer. 


AN, in old English authors, signifies if; as, “*:4n it | 


7) 


please your honor.” So in Gr. av or cay, Ar. cA 
é 


ANA 


ANA 


Sam. and L, er, if or whether ; ir. an, Ch. |X or NX 1 A-NA€-RE-ON’TI€, xn. A poem composed in the 


if, whether. - It is probably an imperative, like #, 
Buk give. Qu. Sax. annan, or anan, to give. 
AINA, aa, or &. (Gr. ava.] 

In medical prescriptions, it denotes an equal quan- 
tity of the several ingredients ; as, wine aud honey, 
and, 2@ or & oz. ii., that is, of wine and honey each 
two ounces. 

4A'NA, as a termination, denotes a collection of memo- 
rable sayings. Thus, Scaligerana is a book con- 
taining the sayings of Scaliger. Similar collections 
existed among the ancients, as the Dicta Collcctanea, 
or sayings, of Julius Cesar. 
AN-A-BAP’TISM, 2. [See Anapaptist.] 
The doctrine of the Anabaptists. Ash. 
AN-A-BAP'TIST, 2. [Gr. avu,again, and Barriarns, 
a baptist.) 
One who holds the doctrine of the baptism of 


adults alone, or of the invalidity of infant baptism, 


and who of course maintains, that those who have 
been baptized in their infancy ought to be baptized 
again. With these sentiments is generally united 
the belief, that baptism ought always to be performed 
by immersion. Encyc. 
AN-A-BAP-TIST’'T€, a. Relating to the Ana- 
AN-A-BAP-TIST/I€-AL, § _ baptists, or to their doc- 
trines. Milton. Bull, 
AN-A-BAP’TIST-RY, x. The sect of Anabaptists. 
AN-A-BAP-TIZE', v.t. Torebaptize. [JVvt met). 
Whitloc 
AN-A-BRO’SIS, n. A wasting away of the body. 
AN-A-CAMP/TI€, a. [Gr. ava and caumrm, to bend. 

1. Reflecting or reflected ; a word formerly applie 
to that. part of optics which treats of reflection; the 
same as what is-now called catoptric. [See Cator- 
TRICS. 

2. Anacamptic sounds, among the Greeks, were. 
sounds produced by reflection, as in echoes ; or such 
as proceeded downward from acute to grave. Busby. 
AN-A-€AMP’TI€-AL-LY, adv. By reflection; as, 
echoes are sounds produced anacamptically. Hutton. 
AN-A-G€AMP’TI€S, 2. The doctrine of reflected light. 

[See Catortrics.] 

2. The doctrine of reflected sounds. Hutton. 

AN-A-€AR/DI-UM, nx. The name of a genus of 

plants, a species of which produces the cashew-nut, 

or marking nut, which furnishes a thickish, red, 

acrid, inflammable liquor, which, when used in mark- 

ing, turns black, and is very durable. Ure. 
AN-A-€A-THAR/TI€E, a. [Gr. ava, upward, and 

xa4apots, a purging. See Catnartic.} 

Cleansing by exciting discharges from the mouth 
and nostrils. Quincy. 
AN-A-CA-THAR/TI€, x. A medicine which excites 

discharges by the mouth, or nose, as expectorants, 
emetics, Sternutatories, and masticatories. Quincy. 
AN-A-CEPH-A-L-0'SIS, x. In rhetoric, a recapitu- 
lation of the heads of a discourse. 
AN-A€H/O-RET. See AncHoret. 
AN-A€H’RO-NISM, xn. [Gr. avu, and xpovns, time.] 

An error in computing time; any error in chro- 
nology, by which events are misplaced in regard to 
each other. 

AN-A€H-RO-NIS/TI€, a. Erroneous in date; con- 
taining an anachronism. Warton. 
AN-A-€LAS'TI€, a. [Gr. avaand x\acrs, a breaking, 

from xa, to break. 

Refracting ; breaking the rectilinear course of light. 

Anaclastic glasses ; sonorous glasses or phials, which 
are flexible, and emit a vehement noise by means of 

* the human breath; called also vexing glasses, from 
the fright which their resilience occasions. They 
are low phials with ffat bellies, like inverted tunnels, 
and with very thin, convex bottoms. By drawing 
outa little air, the bottom springs into a concave 
form with a smart crack ; and by breathing or blow- 

~ ing into them, the bottom, with a like noise, springs 
into its formér convex form. Encyc. 

AN-A-€LAS/TIES, x. That part of optics which 
treats of the refraction of light; commonly called 
dioptrics, which see. Encyc. 

AN-A-CG:-NO/SIS, nm [Gr. avaxotvwois; ava and 
«xotvos, common. 

A figure of rhetoric by which a speaker applies to 
his opponents for their opinion on the point~ in 
debate. Walker. 

AN-A-€0-LO’/THON, x. [Gr. avaxodovOov, not fol- 
lowing.] 

A term in grammar, denoting the want of sequence 
in a sentence, one of whose members does not cor- 
respond with the remainder. Brande. 

ANJA-C€ON’DA, 2. A name given in Ceylon to a 
large snake, a species of Boa, which is said to de- 
vour travelers. Its flesh is excellent food. Encyc. 

A-NA€-RE-ON'TIE€, a. Pertaining to Anacreon, a 
Greek poet, whose odes and epigrams are celebrated 
for their delicate, easy, and graceful air, and for their 
exact imitation of nature. The Anacreontic verse 
consists of three feet and a half; the first foot 
either a spondee or iambus, or am anapest; the rest 

’ usually spondees or iambuses ; as, 


Berw eye Arperdas— 
Medire yAvser Badovea. 


manner of Anacreon. 
AN‘A-DEM, 2. [Gr. avadnpa. 
A garland or fillet, A chaplet or crown of flowem. 
W. Browne 
AN-A-DI-PLO'SIS, n. [Gr. ava, again, and dumAogs, 
double. } 
Duplication, a figure in rhetoric and poetry, con- 
sisting_in the repetition of the last word or words in 
a line or clause of a sentence, in the beginning of 
the next; as, ‘‘ He retained his. virtues amidst all 
his misfortunes — misfortunes which no prudencé 
could foresee or prevent.’? ri Encyc. 
AN'A-DROM, rn. [See below.] A fish that ascends 
rivers. Morin. 


A-NAD’RO-MOUS; a. [Gr. ava, upward, and dpopos, 


course. } 
Ascending; a word applied to such fish as pass 
from the sea into fresh waters, at states seasons. 
Encye. 
AN'A-GLYPH, n. [Gr. ava, and yAudw, to engrave.] 
An ornament made by sculpture. 
AN-A-GLYPH/I€, n. In ancient sculpture, a term ap- 
plied to chased or embossed work on metal, or to any 
thing worked in relief. _ Brande. 
AN-A-GLYP’TI€, a. Relating to the art of carving, 
engraving, enchasing, or embossing plate. . Evelyn. 
A-NAG-NOR’LSIS, n. [Gr. uvayvwytors.] Recogni- 
tion ; the unraveling of a plot in dramatic action. 
lair. 
AN/A-GO-GE, n. [Gr. avaywyn, of ava, upward, and 
aywyn, @ leading, from uyw, 

An elevation of mind to things celestial; the 
spiritual meaning or application of words; also, the 
application of the types and allegories of the Old 
Testament to subjects of the New. Encyc 

AN-A-GO-GET'I€-AL, a. Mysterious. 
AN-A-GOG’I€-AL, a. Mysterious; elevated; spiri*- 
ual ; as, the rest of the Sabbath, in an aragog? al 
sense, signifies the repose of the saints in heave. 
AN-A-GOG'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a mysterious se ise; 
with religious elevation. 
AN-A-GOG/I€S, n. Mysterious considerations. 
L. Ad’ .sor. 
AN’/A-GRAM,n. [Gr. ava and )pappa, a lett: ¢.) 

A transposition of the letters of a name, ! 7 which 
a new word is formed. Thus Gdlenus bece ies ange- 
lus; William Noy (attorney-general to Cr irles L, a 
laborious man) may be tufned into / moyl .n law. 

AN-A-GRAM-MAT'I€, a, Making an anagram. 
AN-A-GRAM-MAT’IE-AL, § Camden’s Remains, 
AN-A-GRAM-MAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner 
of an anagram. 
AN-A-GRAM’MA-TISM, n. The act or practice of 
making anagrams. 3 
AN-A-GRAM’/MA-TIST, x. A maker of anagrams, 
AN-A-GRAM’MA-TIZE, v. i. To make anagrams. 
Herbert. 
AN'A-GRAPH, zn. An inventory ; a commentary. 
Knowles, 
AN’A-GROS, n. A measure of grain in Spain, con- 
taining something less than two bushels. Encyc. 
A'NAL, a, [L. anus.] 

Pertaining to the anus; situated near the anus; 
as, the anal fin. Encyc. Pennant. 
A-NAL/CIM, 2. A white or flesh-red mineral, of 
A-NAL/CIME, { the zeolite family, occurring in 
twenty-four sided (trapezoidal) crystals, and some- 
times in cubes, It is common in amygdaloid and 

some lavas. Dana. 

By friction, it acquires a weak electricity ; hence its 
name, (Gr. ava\«is, weak.] nd, 

AN-A-LE€’TI€, a. Collecting or selecting; made up 
of selections ; as, an analectic magazine. 
AN‘A-LE€ETS, nx. [Gr. avu and Acy~, to collect.] 
A collection of short pieces, as essays, remarks, &G 
E 


Ce 
AN’A-LEM-MA, 2. {[Gr. avadnypa, altitude.} yi 
1. In tpt dd, a projection of the sphere on the 
plane of the meridian, orthographically made by 
‘straight lines, circles, and ellipses, the eye being sup- 
posed at an infinite distance, and in the east or west 
points of the horizon. Also, 
2. An instrument of wood or brass, on which this 
kind of projection is drawn, with a horizon or cursor 
. fitted to it, in which the solstitial colure, and all the 
circles parallel to it, will be concentric circles; all 
circles oblique to the eye will be ellipses; and ali 
circles whose planes pass through the eye will be 
right lines, Encyc. Ash, 

AN-A-LEP/SIS, n. [Gr. avadnyis, from avahupPavw, 
to receive again.] 

The augmentation or nutrition of an emaciated 
body ; recovery of strength after a disease. Quincy. 
AN-A-LEP’TI€, a, Corroborating; invigorating ; 

giving strength after disease.. 

AN-A-LEP’TI€, x. A medicine which gives strength, 
and aids in restoring a body to health after sickness ; 
arestorative. 

AN-AL‘O-GAL, a, Analogous. [Mot used.] Hale. 

AN-A-LOG/I€-AL, a, Having analogy; used by way 
of avalogy ; bearing some relation. Thus analogical 
reasoning is reasoning from some simititude which 
things known bear to things unknown. Anandlogical 
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word is one which carries with it some relation to the 
original idea. Thus the word firm primarily denotes 
solidity or compactness in a material body ; and by 
analogy, when used of the mind, it conveys the idea 
of qualities having a similitude to the-solidity of 
bodies, that is, fixedness or immovability. Watts. 
ANA-L-OG/I€-AL-LY, adv. In an analogical man- 
ner; by way of similitude, relation, or agreement. 
Thus, to reason analogically is to deduce inferences 
from some agreement or relation which things bear 
to each other. : 
AN-A-LOG'I€-AL-NESS, n The quality of being 
analogical ; fitness to be applied for the illustration 
of some analogy. Johnson 
A-NAL‘O-GISM, 2. [Gr. avadoytopos.] 
1, An argument from the cause to the effect. 
Juhnson. 
2. Investigation of things by the analogy they 
bear to each other. Crabbe, 
A-NAL‘O-GIST, 2. One who adheres to analogy. 
A-NAL’O-GIZE, v. t. To explain by analogy; to 
form some resemblance between different things; to 
consider a thing with regard to its analogy to some- 
thing else. Cheyne. 
A-NAL’O-GOUS, a. Having analogy ; bearing some 
resemblance or proportion ; followed by to; as, there 
fs something in the exercise of the mind analogous to 
that of body. 
A-NAL'O-GOUS-LY, adv. Inman analogous manner. 
AN’A-LOGUE, (an’a-log,)n. [Fr., from Gr. avadoy«s.] 

1. A word corresponding with another; an analo- 
gous term. Pritchard. 

2. An animal or other thing resembling another. 

A-NAL/O-GY, x. [Gr. aradoyia, of ava and doyas, 
ratio, proportion.) ‘ 

1. An agreement or likeness between things in 
some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entircly different. Learning enlightens the 
tind, because it isto the mind what light is to the 
e}e, enabling it to discover things before hidden. 
W \en both the things which have an analogy follow 
a [ ‘eposition, that preposition must be between or 
betw. +t ; as, there is an analogy between plants and ani- 
mals, or between customs. When one of the things 
precec *s a verb, and the other follows, the preposi- 
tion us d must-be to or with; as,a plant has some 
analogy to or with an animal. 


2. Wi. grammarians, analogy is a conformity of 
words to the genius, structure, or general rules of a 
language. Thus the general re in English is, that 


the plural cf a noun ends in es; therefore all nouns 
which have that plural termination have an anal- 
ogy, or are formed in analogy with other words of a 
like kind. Johnson. Encyts 

@-NAL'Y-SIS, x. [Gr. avadvors, of ava and Avois, a 
loosing, or resolving, from Avw, to loosen. See 
Loose. 

1. The factitious separation of a compound body 
into its constituent parts ; a resolving ; as, an analy- 
sis of water, air, or oil, to discover its elements. 

2. A consideration of any thing in its separate 

rts; an examination of-the different parts of a sub- 
Sect, each separately, as.the words which compose 
@ sentence, the notes of a tune, or the simple propo- 
sitions which enter into an argument, It is opposed 
to synthesis. 

In mathematics, analysis is the resolving of prob- 
fems by reducing them to.equations. The analysis 
of finite quantities is otherwise called algebra, or spe- 
cious arithmetic. The analysis of infinites is the meth- 
od of fluzions, or the calculus. Encye. 

Ancient analysis ; in mathematics, a method of pro- 
ceeding from the thing sought, as taken for granted, 
through its consequences, te something really grant- 
ed or known; opposed to synthesis. This chiefty re- 
spected geometrical investigations. Hutton, 

{n logic, analysis is the tracing of things to their 
source, and the resolving of knowledge into its origi- 
nal principles. 

3. A syllabus, or table of the principal heads of a 
continued discourse, disposed in their natural order. 

4, A brief, methodical illustration of the principles 
of ascience. In this sense it is nearly synonymous 


with synopsis. 
AN/A-LYST, 2. One who analyzes, or is versed in 
analysis. Kirwan, 
AN-A-LYT'I€. Pertaining to analysis; that 


) a. 

ANALYTICAL, { resolves into first principles ; 
that separates into parts or original principles; that 
resolves a compound body or subject; as, an analyt- 
tcal experiment in chemistry, or an analytical investi- 
gation. [t is opposed to synthetic. 

AN-A-LYT'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of anal- 
ysis ; by way of separating a body into its constitu- 
ent parts, or a subject into its principles. 

AN-A-LYTIE€S, x. The science of analysis. [See 
Ana tysts.} : 

AN-A-LYZ/A-BLE, a. That can be analyzed. 

Be eo n. The state of being an- 
alyzable. 

AN’A-LYZE, v.t, [Gr. avetow. See Anarysis.] 

To resolve a y into its elements ; to separate a 
compound subject into its parts or propositions, for 
the purpose of an examination of each separately ; 
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as, to analyze a fossil substance ; to analyze an action 
to ascertain its morality. 

AN’'A-LYZ-ED, pp. Resolved into its constituent parts 
or principles, for examination. 

AN/A-LYZ-BR, nm, One who analyzes; that which 
analyzes or has the power to analyze. 

AN'‘A-LYZ-ING, ppr. Resolving into elements, con- 
stituent parts, or first principles. 

AN-AM-NE‘SIS, 2 [Gr. avanvnots.) 

A figure in rhetoric, which calls to remembrance 
something omitted. Knowles, 

AN-AM-NES’TI€, a. That aids the memory. 
AN-A-MORPH’O-SIS or AN-A-MORPH-O/SIS, a. 
[Gr. ava and poppwors, formation. 

1. In perspective drawings, a deformed or distorted 
portrait or figure, which, in one point of view, is 
confused or unintelligible, and in another, is an ex- 
act and regular representation; or confused to the 
naked eye, but reflected from a plain or curved mir- 
ror, appearing regular, and in right proportion. Encyc. 

2. In botany, any part of a plant in which there is 
an unusual degree of cellular development, is said to 
be in a state of axamorphosis Lindley. 

A-NA'NAS, n. The name of a species of Bromelia ; 
the pine-apple. Encyc. . 

AN-AN''GU-LAR, a. ‘Without angles, 

AN‘A-PEST,». [Gr. ava and 711 -, to strike. Bailey.) 

In poetry, a foot consisting of three syllables, the 
first two short, the last long; the reverse of the dac- 
tyl; as, 


Can & bésdm sé géntlé rémain 
Unmoved when her Corydon sighs? Shenstone. 


AN-A-PEST'I€, n. The anapestic measure. Bentley, 

AN-A-PEST'I€, a, Pertaining to an anapest ; consist- 
ing of anapestic feet. : 

A-NAPH'O-RA, 2. [Gr. from a-apepu.] 

1. A figure in rhetoric, when the same word or 
words are repeated at the beginning of two or more 
succeeding verses or clauses of a sentence; as, 
‘‘ Where isthe wise? Where is the scribe? Where 
“is the disputer of this world?” Johnson. 

2. Among physicians, the discharge of blood or pu- 
rulent matter by the mouth. Encyc. Coxe. 

AN-A-PLE-ROT'IE, a. [Gr. avamdnovm, to fill.] 
cae up; promoting granulation of wounds or 
ulcers. 
AN-A-PLE-ROT'IE€, n. A medicine which promotes 
the granulation or invarnation of wounds or ulcers. 
Encyc. Parr. 
AN'ARE€H, 2. [See Anarcny.] The author of con- 
fusion; one who excites revolt. Milton, 
A-NARE€H'IE, a. Without rule or government ; 
A-NARE€H/IE-AL, { in a state of confusicn ; applie 
to a state or society. Fielding uses anarchial, a word 
of less difficult pronunciation. : 
AN/AR€H-ISM, x. Confusion; anarchy.” 
AN’AREH-IST, rn. An anarch; one who excites re- 
volt, or promotes disorder in a state. Stephens. 
ea eG n. [Gr avapxta, of a priveand apxn, 
rule.) . 

Want of government;.a state of society when 
there is no law or supreme power, or when the laws 
are not efficient, and individuals do what they please 
with impunity ; political confusion. 

A-NAR’RHI-€HAS, nz. The sea-wolf; a genus.of rav- 
enous fish, of the order of Apodals, found in the 
northern seas. i 

AN-ARTH’ROUS, a. [Gr. ay priv. and ap8gor, a joint 
orarticle.]  . 3 

In grammar, without the article. loomfield. 

A'NAS, 2. A genus of water-fowls, of the or- 
der Anseres, including the various species of ducks, 
The species are very numerous. 

py has mae n. [Gr. ava, in or between, and capi, 

esh. 

Dropsy of the cellular membrane ; an effusion of 
serum into the cellular substance, occasioning a soft, 
pale, inelastic swelling of the skin. Quincy. Coze. 

AN-A-SAR’COUS, a. Belonging to anasarca, or drop- 
sy ; dropsical. 

AN-A-STAL'TIE€, a. [Gr. avacreddw, to elose.] 

In medicine, astringent; styptic. Le. 

AN-A-STAT’I€-PRINT'ING, 2n.. A mode of obtain- 
ing a fac-simile of any printed page, engraving, é&c., 
on a plate of zinc, from which an impression can be 
taken, as from the stone of the lithographic press, 

A-NAS-TO-MAT'I€, a. Having the quality of remov- 
ing obstructions. 

A-NAS'TO-MOSE, v.% [Gr. ava and cropza, mouth.] 


To inosculate ; to communicate with each other; 


applied to the vessels of the body, as the arteries and 
veins. . Darwin. Encye. 
A-NAS’/TO-M6-SING, ppn. or a. Inosculating ; commu- 
nicating with each other; as, anastomosing Vessels. 
A-NAS-TO-MO/SIS, 2, The inosculation of vessels, 
or the opening of one vessel into another, as an arte- 
ty into another artery, or a vein into a vein. Core. 
__Inolder authors, the supposed opening of the mouths 
of the extreme vessels, causing a discharge.of their 
contents, as in excretion, 
A-NAS-TO-MOT’ I€, a. Pertaining to anastomosis. 
A-NAS-TO-MOT'TE€, n. A medicine supposed to have 
the power of opening the mouths of vessels, and re- 
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moving obstructions; such as cathartics, deobstrus 
ents, and sudorifics. Encyc. 
A-NAS'TRO-PHE, x. [Gr. avacrpogn, a conversion, 
or inversion.] 

In rhetoric and grammar, an inversion of the natus 
ral order of words ; as, saza per et scopulos, for per saze 
et scopulos. Encyc. 

AN‘A-TASE, n. [Gr. uvaracts, extension, so named 
from the length of its crystals. ‘ 

A native oxide of titanium, also called octahedrite, 
occurring in brilliant octahedral crystals, of a brown 
or somewhat bluish color externally, but greenishe 
yellow by transmitted light. Dana 

A-NATH’E-MA, x. [Gr avaSeua, from avariOnpts 
to place behind, backward, or at a distance, to sepie 
rate. i 

i. Arent maaaation with curses. Hence, a curse 
or denunciation by ecclesiastical authority, accompas 
nying excommunication. This species of excommus 
nication was practiced in the ancient churches against 
notorious offenders ; all churches were warned not te 
receive them; all magistrates and private persons 
were admonished not to harbor or maintain them, 
and priests were enjoined not to converse with them, 
or attend their funeral. 

There are two kinds of anathemas, judiciarg an@ 
abjuratory. The former is pronounced by a council, 
pope, or bishop ; the latter is the act of a convert who 
anathematizes the heresy which he abjures. 

2. In heathen antiquity, an offering or present made 
to some deity, and hung upina temple. Whenever 
@ person quitted his employment, he set apart, or ded- 
icated, his tools to his patron deity. Persons who 

ad escaped danger remarkably, or been otherwise 
very fortunate, testified their gratitude by some offer- 
ing to their deity. 5 Encye. 
A-NATH-E-MAT'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to anathema, 
A-NATH-E-MAT’IC-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of 
anathema. 

A-NATH’E-MA-TISM, z. Excommunication. Hooker 
A-NATH-E-MA-TL-ZA’TION, 2. The act of anathee 
matizing. , Encyc, 
A-NATH’E-MA-TIZE, 2. t. To excommunicate with 

a denunciation of curses ; to pronounce an anathema 
against. Hammond, 
A-NATH’E-MA-TIZ-ED, pp: Excommunicated with 

curses. 

A-NATH'F-MA-TIZ-ER, zn. .One who pronounces an 
anathema. Hammond. 
A-NATH!E-MA-TIZ-ING, ppr. Pronouneieg an anathe 

ema. 
AN-:A-TIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. anas, a duck, and fero, t» 
produce. } 2 
Producing ducks, Brown. 
A-NAT’O-CISM, 2. [L. anatocismus, from Gx ava, 
again,-and roxos, usury.} 

Interest upon interest; the taking of eompound ine 
terest ;.or the contract by which. such jnterest is se- 
cured. [Rarely used.] Johnsen. Cicero. 

AN-A-TOM'IE€-AL, a. Belonging to.anatomy or dis 
section ; produced by or according to the principles 
of anatomy, or natural structure of the body ; relating 
to the parts of the body when dissected or separated. 

AN-A-TOM/I€-AL-LY, aic. In an anatumical-man- 
ner; by means of dissection; according to the doce 
trine of anatomy. 

A-NAT'O-MIST, 2. One who dissects bodies ; more 
generally, one who is skilled in the art of dissection.' 

A-NAT-O-MI-ZA'TION, n. The act of anatomiving, 

A-NAT’O-MIZE, v. t. To dissect ; to divide into the 
constituent parts, for the purpose.of examining each 
by itself; to lay open the interior structure of the 
parts of a body or subject ; as, to anatemize an animad 
or plant ; to anatomize an arguinent. 

A-NAT'O-MIZ-FD, pp. Dissected, as an animal body. 

| A-NAT’O-MIZ-ING, ppr Dissecting, 

A-NAT/O-MY, x. [Gr. avarspn, of ava, through, and 

Topun, & cuttinis) 

1. The art of dissecting, or artificially separating 
the different parts of an animal body, to discover their 
situation, structure; and economy. 

2. The doctrine of the structure of the body, 
learned by dissection ; as, a physician understands 
anatomy. 

3. The act of, dividing any thing, corporeal or in- 
tellectual, for the purpose of examining its parts; as, 
the anatomy of a plant, or of a discourse. 

4, The body stripped of its integuments and muse 
cles; a skeleton, or the corporeal frame of bones ens 

tire, without the skin, flesh, and vessels, [.4€n ime. 
proper use of the word, and vulgar.) UI 

5. Ironical ny am r person. 

AN-A-TREP’'TIE, a, [Gr, avatperw, to overturn.} 

Overthrowing ; defeating ; i ing: a word ap- 
pli to those Dialogues of Plato which represent a 
complete defeat in the mastic exercises. é 

AN'A-TRON, 2. [from Gr. virpev, niter.] 

1. Soda, or mineral fixed alkali. 

2 Spume, or glass-gall; a scum which. rises upon 
melted glass, in the furnace, and, when taken off, 
een in the air, and then coagulates into common 
salt. 

3. The salt which collects on the walls of vaults, 

Core. Johnson, 
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alee nm. A soft tumor on horses, containing 

2. A sort of gall produced by insects on the roots 

of turnips, cabbages, &c. 4 
AN’CES-TOR, xn. [Fr. ancestres, ancétres; L. anteces- 
sor, of ante, before, and cedo, to go.] 

One from whom a person descends, either by the 
father or mother, at any distance of time, in the tenth 
or hundredth gencration. An ancestor precedes in the 
order of nature or blood ; a predecessor, in the order 
of office. — - 

AN-CES-TO’/RI-AL, a. Ancestral. . Pollok. 

AN-CES’/TRAL, a. Relating or belonging to ancestors ; 
claimed or descending from ancestors; as, an ances- 

AN-CES'TRESS, 2. A female ancestor. [tral estate. 

AN’CES-TRY, zn. A series of ancestors, or progenitors ; 
lineage, or those who compose the line of natural de- 
scent. Hence, birth or honorable descent. Addison. 

ANEH'I-LOPS, x. [Gr. aty:Awy, from az, a goat, 
and «ip, aneye. Qu.] 

The goat’s eye; an abscess in the inner angle of 
the eye ; an incipient fistula lachrymalis. Coze. 
ANE€H’OR, xn. [L. anchora; Gr. ayxvpa ; It. and Port. 

ancora; Sp. ancla; D. G. Dan. anker; Sw. ankare ; 

Ir. ankaire, ancoir, or ingir ; Corn. ankar ; Ar. ankar; 

Pers, anghar ; Russ. iacor ; Fr. ancre; Arm. ancor.] 

1. An iron instrument for holding a ship or other 
vessel at rest in water. It is a strong shank, with a 
Me at one end, to which a cable may be fastened ; 
and with two arms and flukes at the other end, 

feeting a suitable angle with the shank to enter the 
ground. 

In seamen’s language, the anchor comes home, when 
it is dislodged from its bed, so as to. drag by the vio- 
lence of the wind, sea, or current. 

Foul anchor, is when the anchor hooks or is entan- 
gled with another anchor, or with a wreck or cable, 
or when the slack cable is entangled. 

The anchor a cock bill, is When it is suspended per- 
pendicularly from the cat-head, ready to be let go. 

The anchor a peak, is when it is drawn in so tight 
as to bring the ship directly over it. 

The anchor is a trip, or a weigh, when it is just 
drawn out of the ground, in a perpendicular direction, 
either by the cable or the buoy-rope. 

To back an anchor, is to tay down a small anchor 
ahead of that by which the ship rides, with the cable 
fastened to the crown of the latter to prevent its com- 
ing home. 

At anchor, is when a ship rides by her anchor. 
Hence, to lie or ride at anchor. 

To cast anchor, or to anchor, is to let go an anchor, 
to keep a ship at rest. 

.To weigh anchor, is to heave or raise the anchor out 
of the ground. 

Anchors are of different sizes. The principal, and 
that on which most dependence is placed, is the shect 
anchor. Then come the best bower, the small bower, 
the spare anchor, the stream anchor, and the kedge 
@nchor, which is the smallest. Mar. Dict. 

2. In a figurative sense, that which gives stability 
or security ; that on which we place dependence for 
safety. 

Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and 

steadfast. — Heb. -vi. 


3. In architecture, anchors are carved work, some- 
what resembling an anchor. It is commonly a part 
of the ornaments of the boultins of capitals in the 
Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic orders, and on the mold- 
ings of cornices, 

n heraldry, anchors are emblems of hope. Encyc. 
ANEH’/OR, v.t. To place at anchor; as, to anchor a 
— A ship is anchored, but not moored, by a single 
anchor. 


.2. To fix or fasten on ; to fix in a stable condition. 
AN€H’OR, v.i. To cast anchor ; to come to anchor; 
as, our ship anchored off the Isle of Wight. 
. 2. To stop; to fix or rest on. 
ANCH’OR-A-BLE, a. Fit foranchorage. Herbert. 
AN€H’OR-AGE, n. Anchor-ground ; a place where 
a ship can anchor, where the ground is not too rocky, 
nor the water too deep nor too shallow. 
2. The hold of a ship at anchor, or rather the anch- 
or and all the necessary tackle for anchoring. 
3. A duty imposed on ships for anchoring in a har- 


Dor. 
ANC€H’OR-ED, pp. Lying or riding at anchor; held 
ateur anchor; fixed in safety. = 
, 'H'O-RESS, 2. Afemale anchoret. Fairfaz. 
AN€H'O-RET, )xn. [Gr. avaxwenrns, from avaxyw- 
AN€H’O-RITE,§ pew, to retire, of ava.and xwpew, 
to | x Written by some authors anachoret. 
hermit ; a recluse ; one who retires from society 
into a desert or solitary place, té avoid the tempta- 
tions of the world, and devote himself to religious 
dutits. Also, a monk, who, with the leave of the 
abbot, retires to a cave or cell, with an allowance 
from the monastery, to live in solitude. Encyc. 
ANC€H-O-RET'I€, a. Pertaining to a hermit, or 
ANC€H-GC-RET'IC-AL, § his mode of life. 
AN€H’OR-GROUND, x. Ground suitable for anchor- 
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ANE€H’OR-I'S, ppr. Coming to anchor; casting 
anchor ; mooring. 

AN€H/OR-SMITH, n. The maker or forger of anch- 
ors, or one whose occupation is to make anchors. 

AN-CHO!VY, x: [Port. and Sp. anchova ; Fr. anchois ; 
It. acciuga; G. anschove.] 

A small fish, about three inches in length, of the 
genus Clupea or herring, found and caught in vast 
numbers’ in the Mediterranean, and pickled for ex- 
portation. It is used as a sauce or seasoning. 

AN-CHO’VY-PEAR, n. A fruit of the West Indies, 
produced by a species of the genus Grias. It resem- 
bles the mango in taste, and, like it, is sometimes 
pickled when green. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

AN€H'Y-LOS-ED, (ank’e-list,) a. Immovably united 
or fixed, as joints of bones. Mantell. 

AN€H-Y-LO'SIS, xn. [Gr. ayxudwots, from ayxvdos, 
crooked. ] s 

Stiffness of a joint; immobility of a joint natural- 

movable. ; 

AN€H-Y-LOT'I€, a. Pertaining to anchylosis. 

AN’CIENT, a. _[Fr. ancien; It. anziano, anzi; from L. 
ante, antiquus. 

1. Old; that happened or existed in former times, 
usually, at a great distance of time; as, ancient au- 
thors, ancient days. Old, says Johnson, relates to the 
duration of the thing itself; as, an old coat ; and an- 
cient, to time in general; as, an ancient dress. But 
this distinction is not always observed. We say, in 
old times, as well as ancient times ; old customs, &c. 
We usually apply both ancient and old to things sub- 
ject to gradual decay. We say, an old man, an an- 
cient record ; but never, the old sun, old stars, an old 
river or mountain. In general, however, ancient is 
opposed to modern, and old to new, fresh, or recent, 
When we speak of a thing that existed formerly, 
which has ceased to exist, we commonly use ancient ; 
as, ancient republics, ancient heroes; and not, old re- 
publics, old heroes. But when the thing which be- 
gan or existed in former times, is stil] in existence, 
We use either ancient or old; as, ancient statues or 
paintings, or old statues or paintings ; ancient authors, 
or old authors, meaning books. But, in these exam; 
ples, ancient seems the most correct, or best author- 


ized. Some persons apply ancient to men advanced | 


in years, still living ; but this use is not common in 
modern practice. 

2. Old; that has been of long duration ; as, an an- 
cient forest ; an ancient city. 

_ 3. Known from ancient times; as, the ancient con- 
tinent, opposed to the new continent. Robertson. 
AN'CIENT, x. [Supra.] Generally used in the plural 

ancients. Those who lived in former ages, opposed 
to moderns. 

In Scripture, very old men. Also, governors, rulers, 
political and ecclesiastical. 

The Lord will enter into judgment with the ancients of his peo- 

ple. — Isa. iii. Jer. xix. 

God is called ‘“‘ the Ancient of days,” from his eter- 
na. existence. Dan. vii. 

Eooker uses the word for seniors; ‘they were his 
ancients ;” but the use is not authorized. 

2. Ancient is also used for a flag or streamer, in a 
ship of war, or the colors of a regiment ; and for an 
ensign or the bearer of a flag, as in Shakspeare. 
Cowel supposes the word, when used for a flag, to 
be a corruption of end-sheet, a flag at the stern. It is 
probably the Fr. enseigne. Johnson. Cowel. Encyc. 

Ancient demesne, in English law, is a tenure by which 
all manors belonging to the crown, in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, were held. The numbers. 
names, &c., of these were all entered in a book calle 
Domes-dey Book. Cowel. Blackstone. 

Council of Ancients, in French history, the higher 
pong of the legislative body, in the constitution of 

AN’CIENTYLY, adv. In old times ; in times long since 
past; as, Rome was anciently more populous than at 


present. 
AN'CIENT-NESS, », . The state of being ancient ; an- 
tiquity ; existence from old times. 
AN/CIENT-RY, 2 dignity of birth; the honor of an- 
_ cient lineage. Svenser on Ireland. te 
AN’CIENT-Y, 2. fre 3 altiquity. [Votin i 
artin. 


AN’/CIENT-Y, 2. In wme old English statutes and au- 
thors, eldership or senicrity. 14 Hen. IIL 
AN-CI’LE, n. i In antiquity, the sacred 
shield of Mars, said to have fallen from heaven in the 
reign of Numa. Adams. 
AN/CIL-LA-RY, 4. a@ncilla, a female servant.) 
1. Pertaining to a maid-servant, or female service. 
Blackstone. 


2. Subservient or subordinate to; as, a court ancil- 

lary to another jurisdiction. 
AN-CIP'I-TAL, a, _[L. anceps.] 

Doubtful, or double ; double-faced, or double- 
formed. 

In botany, two-edged ; compressed, and forming 
two opposite angles, as a stem ; having two promi- 
nent, longitudinal angles, with a convex disc, as a 

B Elem. of Botany. 


leaf. ‘arton, 
ANEH’OR-HOLD, n. The old or fastness of a anch- | AN’COME, 2. A small ulcerous swelling, coming sud- 


or; security. 


denly. Boucher. 


AND 


AN’E€ON, 2. [L. ancon; Gr. ayxwy, the elbow.] 

The olecranon, or elbow ; the larger posterior pro~ 
cess at the upper end of the ulna. 

AN’/€ONES, n. pl. [L. encon; Gr ayxwy.] 

In architecture, the brackets supporting a cornice on 
the flanks, as in doorways, &c. ; also, the corners or 
quoins of walls, cross-beams, or rafters. Guilt. 

AN’€O-NY, nx. [probably from ayxwy, the cubit, from 
its resemblance to the arm. 

In iron works, a piece of half wrought iron, in the 
shape of a bar in the middle, but rude and unwrought 
at the ends. A piece of cast iron is melted off and 
hammered, at a forge, into a mass of two feet long, 
and of a square shape, which is called a bloom; then 
carried to a finery, and worked into an ancony; it is 
then sent toa chafery, where the ends are wrought 
into the shape of the middle, and the whole is made 
into a bar. Encyc. 

AND, conj. [Sax. and; Ger. und; D. ende or en; and.} 

And is a conjunction, connective, or conjoining 
word. It signifies that a word or part of a sentence 
is to be added to what precedes. Thus, give me an 
apple and an orange ; that is, give me an apple, add, 
or give in addition to that, an orange. John and Pe- 
ter and James rode to New York ; that is, John rode 
to New York, add or further Peter rode to New York, 
add James rode ta New York. 

AN-DA-LO’SITE, zn. A mineral, occurring usually in 
thick lamellar forms, of a grayish or pale reddish 
tint, and sometimes in rhombic prisms, and com- 
posed chiefly of silica and alumina. Its name is de- 
rived from Andalusia, in Spain, where it was first 
discovered. In a variety called cross-stone, or clias- 
tolite, the crystals, when cut transversely, show a tese 
selated structure, or appear to consist of four white 
crystals, placed so as to make a white cross, and set 
in a dark ground. Dana. 

AN-DAN'TE. [lIt., from andare, to go ; Eng. to wend, 
to wander.] 

In music, a word used to direct to a movement 
moderately slow, between largo and allegro, Encyc. 

As a noun, it denotes a piece of music to be per- 
formed in andante, 

AN’DAR-A€, n. Red orpiment. Coze. 

AN'DE-AN, a. Pertaining to the Andes, the great. 
chain of mountains extending through South Amer- 
ica. Columbiad, 3, 138. 

AN-DI’RA, nr. The name of the genus of plants which. 
comprehends the cabbage bark-tree of Jamaica. 

AND'I-RON, x. [Teut. andena, or andela. In Sax. 
the corresponding word is brandisen, brand or fire 
iron; D, brand-yzer. The Fr. landier, Arm. lander, 
Junius thinks, is our and-iron, with the French / pre- 
fixed. 

An tein utensil used in Great Britain, where coal. 
is the common fuel, to support the ends of a spit ; but. 
in America, used to support the wood in fireplaces, 

AN-DRA-NAT‘O-MY, x. [Gr. avnp, avépos, a man, 
and avaropn, dissection. ] 

The dissection of a human bots, especially of a 

0. 


. 


male. ze. Quincy. 
AN’DRE-O-LITE, 2. A mineral, the harmotome, or 

cross-stone. : Ure. 
AN-DROG’Y-N. a. [Gr. avnp, a man, and yuva, 


AN-DROG/Y-NOUS,§ woman.] 

Having two sexes; being male and female; her- 
maphroditical. 

In botany, the word is applied to a plant bearing 
both staminiferous and pistilliferous flowers on the: 
same root. These plants constitute the class Mone- 
cia, in Linneus’s system. Milne. 

AN-DROG'Y-NAL-LY, adv. With the parts of both. 


sexes, 
AN-DROG’Y-NUS, 2. An hermaphrodite: Johnson. 
AN-DROID/ES, n. [Gr. aynp, man, and e:d»s, form.) 

A machine in the human form, which, by certain 
springs, performs some of the natural motions of a 
living man. One of these machines, invented’ by M. 
Vaucanson, appeared at Paris in 1738, representing a 
flute-player. Encyc. 

AN-DROM’E-DA, 2. A northern constellation, behind 
Pegasus, Cassiopeia, and Perseus, representing the 
figure of 2 woman chained. . 

9. The name of a celebrated tragedy of Euripides, 
now lost. > Encyc. 

3. Also, a genus of plants. 

AN’DRON, 2. [Gr. avn, a man. 

In Grecian and Roman architecture, the apartment 
appropriated for the males. This was in the lower 
part of the house, and the gyneceum, or apartment 
for females, was in the upper part. Brande. 

AN-DRO-PET’AL-OUS, a. [Gr. avnp and reradov.] 
An epithet applied to double flowers, produced by 
the conversion of the stamens into petals, as in the 
den ranunculus. Brande. 
AN-DROPH!A-GI, 2. [Gr. avnp, man, and payw, to 
eat. 

Man-eaters ; but the word is little used, being su- 
perseded by AntHRororHaci, which see. Herodotus 
mentions people of this character. Melpom. 106,’ 

AN-DROT’O-MY, zn. [Gr. avnp, a man, and ropn, &® 
cutting. : 

A ao of human bodies ; dissection of the hu- 
man body, as distinguished from zeotomy. 
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A-NEAR’, prep. Near. Atterbury. 

AN'EG. DS-TAL, a. Pertaining to anecdotes. 

AN'E€-DOTE, n. (Gr. a priv. and exdidwyt, to pub- 
lish ; exdor s, given out.} 

1. In its original sense, secret history, or facts not 
generally known. But in more common usage, &@ pat- 
ticular or detached incident or fact of an interesting 
nature; a biographical incident; a single passage 
of private life. Procopius gave the title of anecdotes 
to a book he published against Justinian and his wife 
Theodora; and similar collections of incidents in the 
lives of eminent men are now common. Encyc. 

2 The relation of an incident or particular event 

a Melmoth. 

AN-E€-DOT’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to anecdotes t 
Bolingbroke. 
A-NELE’, v. t. [Sax. ell, oil.] 


To give extreme unction. [Not peveadl Shak. 
AN-LE-MOG‘RA-PHY, a. (Gr. avepos, wind, and ypapn, 
description. ] 
A description of the winds. Johnson. 


AN-E-MOL/O-GY, n., [Gr. avepos, wind, and Avyos, 
discourse. | 

The doctrine of winds, or a treatise on the subject. 

AN-E-MOM/E-TER, x. [Gr. aveuxys, wind, and peTpew, 
to muasure.] 

An instrument or machine for measuring the force 
and velocity of the wind. Encyc. 
A-NEM‘O-NE, x. [Gr. avezwvn, from avenns, wind. 

It was by the ancient Greeks written avepwdiu. The- 
oph. lib. 6, cap. 7. Ptin. 21. 23. Venus is said to have 
changed her Adonis into an anemone. Ovid. Metam. 

lib. 10. 735.].- 

Wind-flower; a genus of plants of numerous spe- 
cies. Some of the species are cultivated in gardens, 
of which their double flowers are among the most el- 
egant ornaments. 

Sea Anemone. See AntmaLt-FLower. 

A-NEM/O-NIN, x. An acrid, crystallizable substance, 
obtained from some species of anemone. It burns 
like camphor. Brande. 

A-NEM'O-SC€OPE, n. [Gr. areuos, wind, and cxonew, 
to view.) 

A machine which shows the course or direction of 
the wind. Encyc. 
A-NEN'", prep. About; concerning, over against: a 

Scottish word. Qu. Gr. evavre. 

ANES. Sce Awns. 

AN‘EU-RISM, x. [Gr. ava, and evpvvy, to dilate, from 
evnes, broad.]} 

A soft, pulsating tumor, arising from the preternat- 
ural dilatation or rupture of the coats of an artery. 
This is either encysted or diffused. The encysted 
;@neurism is when, the coats of the artery being only 
dilated, the blood is confined within its proper coat. 
Of this kind is the varicose. The diffused aneurism 
includes all those in which, from an aperture in the 
artery, the bluod is spread about in the cellular mem- 
brane, out of its proper course. Quincy. Coxe. 

AN-EU-RIS’MAL, a. Pertaining to an aneurism. 

_A-NEW’, adv. [a and new.] 

Over again ; another time; ina new form; as, to 
arny anew ; to create ane, 

AN-FRA€-TU-OS'I-TY,.2. .A state of being full of 
windings and turnings. 

AN-FRA€/TU-OUS, a. [L. anfractus, of amb, about, 
and fractus, broken. See Breax.] 

Winding ; full of windings and turnings ; written, 
less correctly, ANFRACTUOSE. Ray. 
AN-FRA€’/TU-OUS-NESS, n. A state’ of being fuil of 

windings and turnings. 

-AN-FRA€'/TURE, x. A mazy winding. 

AN-GA-RI-A/TION, n._ [L. angario; Gr. ayyapevw, 
to compel ; a word of Persian origin. 

Compulsion ; exertion. [WVot wsed. 

AN-GEI-OT’O-MY, 2. See Anciotomy. 

ANGEL, n. [L. angelus; Gr. ayyedX+s, a messenger, 
from uyy£Adw, to tell or announce; Ir. agalla, agal- 
aim, to speak or tell; from the root of call, or of Ar. 


SG kaula, to say, to tell. Sax. angel; Ir. aingeal, or 


aingiol ; D. G. Sw. Dan. engel; Sp. angels It. angelo; 
Port. anjo; Fr. ange; Russ. angel.] 

1. Literally, a messenger; one employed to commu- 
nicate news or information from one person to anoth- 
er atu distance. But appropriately, 

2. Aspirit, or a spintual intelligent being, employed 
by God to communicate his will to man. Hence, an- 

iol are ministers of God, and ministering spirits. 
L 4 

3. In a bad sense, an evil spirit ; as, the angel of the 
bottomless pit. , Matt. xxv. 1 Cor. vi. Rev. ix. 
ee Christ, the mediator and head of the church. 

LV. Xe 

5. A minister of the gospel, who is an embassador 
of God. Rev. ii. and iu. 

6 Any being whom God employs to execute his 
judgments. Rey. xvi. Cruden. 

7. In the style of love, a very beautiful person. 

Shak. 


-AN'GEL, 2. A fish found on the coast of Carolina, of 
the Thoracic order, and genus Chetodon. It has a 
small, projecting mouth; the lamine above the gills 


ANG 


are armed with cerulcan spines ; the body, 4 foot in 
length, appears as if cut off, and waved, and covered 
with large green scales. Pennant, from Catesby. 


AN'GEL, n. A gold coin, formerly current in England, 


bearing the figure of an angel. Skinner says this de- 
vice was impressed upon it in allusion to an observa- 
tion of Pope Gregory the Great, who, seeing some 
beautiful English youths in the market at Rome, 
asked who they were; being told they were Angli. 
English, he replied, they ought rather to be calle 
anveli, angels. This coin had différent values under 
different princes; but is now an imaginary sum or 
money of account, implying ten shillings sterling. 
Encyc. 


‘AN’GEL, a. Resembling angels; angelic; eR 
Lhe 


whiteness, 
AN'GEL-AGE, n.- The existence or state of angels. 
Beaumont & Fletcher. 
AN’GEL-BED, 2. An open bed without posts. 
Knowles. 
AN’GEL-FISH, zn. A species of shark, the Squalus 
squatina. It is from six to eight feet-long, with a 
large head, teeth broad at the base, but slender and 
sharp above, disposed in five rows, all around the 
jaws. The fish takes its name from its pectoral fins, 
which are very large, and extend horizontally, like 
wings when spread. This fish connects the genus of 
Rays with that of Sharks, partaking of the charac- 
ters of both ; but it differs from both in this, that its 
mouth is placed at the extremity of the head. 


Encyc. 

AN-GEL'I€, a. [L. angelicus.] 

ANGELICAL, | Resembling angels ; belonging to 
angels, or partaking of their nature; suiting the na- 
ture and dignity of angels. 

AN-GEL'I-€A, n. The name of a genus of umbellif- 
erous plants, arranged, by Linnzus, in the class and 
order Pentandria Digynia. 

AN-GEL/I€-AL-LY, adv. Like an angel. 

AN-GEL'I€-AL-NESS, zn. The quality of being an- 
gelic ; excellence more than human. 

AN'GEL-ITES, in church history, so called from Ange- 
lium in Alexandria, where they held their first meet- 
ings; a sect of heretics, near the close of the fifth 
century, who held the persons of the Trinity not to 
be the same, nor to exist by their own nature; but 
each to be a God, existing by participating of a deity 
common tothem all. They are called, also, Sever- 
1TEs, from Severus, their head ; and THeopostans, 
from one Theodosius, whom they made their pope. 

Encyc. 

AN Bartlet a. Resembling or having the manners 
of angels. 

AN-GEL-OL'0-GY, n. (over and Anyas.} 

A discourse on angels; or the doctrine of angelic 
beings. Ch. Spector. 
AN’GE-LOT, n. [Fr. anche, the reed ofa hautboy or 

other wind-instruinent of music.] : 

1. An instrument of music, somewhat resembling 
a lute. Johnson. 

2. An ancient English coin, stFuck at Paris while 
under the dominion of England ; so called from the 
figure of an angel supporting the escutcheon of the 
arms of England and France. Also, a small, rich 
sort of cheese, made in Normandy. Encye. 

AN'GEL-PEO'PLED, a. Peopled with angels. —~ } 

3 Jewshury. 

AN’GEL-SHOT, x. [Fr. ange, a chain-shot.] 

Chain-shot, being two halves of a cannon-ball fast- 
ened to the ends of a chain. - 

AN/GEL-WEL’€0ME, nz. Welcome by angels. 


«Bowring. 
AN'GEL-WING-ED, a. 


Winged like angels. + - 
Thomson. 
AN’GEL-WOR-SHIP, 2. The worshiping of angels. 
> Tre 


-AN’GER, n. [L. ango, to choke, strangle, Vex 5 


whence angor, vexation, anguish, the quinsy, angi- 

na. Gr. ayy, to strangle, to strain or draw together, 

to vex. The pritnary sense is, to press, squeeze, 

make narrow ; Gr. Wear laure d Sax. enge; G. enge ; 
8 


D. Dan. eng, narrow, it; W. ing. This word 
may be connected in origin with the Ar. W2.>> ha- 
ers 4 = 


nika, to be angry, and ass. chanaka, to strangle ; 


Heb. Ch. Syr. Eth. p2n,-to strangle. In Sux. ange 
signifies vexed ; angmod, sad, anxious ; ang-set, a car- 
buncle; angsum, pressed close ; anzsumian, to vex, 
to make anxious; Eng. anguish, anxious; L. angus- 
tus, angina, &c. See Ancvuisu. 

1. A violent passion of the mind excited by.a real 
or supposed injury ; usually accompanied with a pro- 
pensity to take vengeance, or to obtain satisfaction 
from the offending party. This passion, however, 
varies in degrees of violence, and, in inyenuous 
minds, may be attended only with a desire to re- 
prove or chide the offender. : 

Anger is also excited by an injury offered to a rela- 
tion, friend, or party to which one is attached ; and 
some degrees of it may be excited by cruelty, injus- 
tice, or oppression offered to those with whom one 


inks “Se 
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has no immediate connection, or even to the commn- 
nity of which one is 4 member. Nor is it unusual to 
see something of this passion roused by gross absurd- 
ities in others, especially in controversy or discussion, 
Anger may be inflamed till it rises to rage and a tem- 
porary delirium. 
2. Pain or smart of a sore or swelling ; the literal 
sense of the word, but little used. 
ANGER, v. t. To excite anger; to provoke ; to rouse 
resentinent. 
2. To make painful ; to cause to smart ; to inflame ; 
as, to anger an ulcer. Bacon. 
AN"GER-ED, pp. -Provoked ; made angiy. 
AN"GER-LY, adv. [anger and like.] 
In an angry manner; more generally written An- 
GRILY. 
AN-GI'NA,n. [L., from anzo, to choke. See ASScee 
In medicine, a term applied to all inflammatory af- 
fections of the throat or fauces, from the accompany- 
ing difficulty of breathing ; including the quinsy, ma- 
lignant sore-threat, croup, mumps, &c. Cullen. 
Angina pectoris ; 2 peculiar, painful, periodic, nery- 
ous affection of the chest. 
AN-GI-OG/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. ayystov, a vessel, and 
yeupn, description. } 
A description of the vessels in the human body. 


ey 

AN-GI-OL'O-GY, 2. [Gr. ayyetov, a vessel, and \oy- 
os, discourse. ] 

A treatise or discourse on the vessels of the human 
body, as the arteries, veins, lymphatics, &c. 

Bailey. Quincy. 

AN’GI-O-MON-O-SPERM’OUS, 2. [Gr. ayyerov, a 
vessel, povos, alone, and onxsppa, seed. 

Producing one seed only in a seed-pod. Johnson. 

AN’GI-O-SEOPE, nx. [Gr. ayyetuy, a vessel, and cKo- 
mew, to view.] 

An instrument for examining the capillary vessels 
of a body. Morin. 

AN tery fen n. [Gr. ayyétov, a vessel, aud onep- 
va, seed. 

In botany, a plant which has its seeds inclosed in a 
pericarp. 

AN-GI-O-SPERM’OUS, a. Having seeds inclosed ina 
pod or other pericarp. In Linnizus’s system, the sec- 
ond order of plants in the class Didynaimia are called 
Angiospermia. ‘Fhis word is opposed to gy:nnosperm- 
ous, or naked-sceded. ; 

AN-GI-OT’O-MY, n. [Gr. ayfetov, a vessel, and roxy, 
a-cutting.] 4 
‘ 1. In modicine, the opening of a yessel, whether @ 
‘vein or an artery; as in bleeding, It includes both 
arteriotomy 11d phlebofoiny. 

2. In anatomg, 2 dissection of the vessels of the 
body. Parr. 

ANGLE, nx. [Fr. angle; L. angulus, a corner; Gr. 
ayxvdos; W. ongle; G. and D. angel, a hook, an an- 
gle; Dan. an, el, a hook, angle, a sting; Sax. an- 
gel, ahook; Sp. and Port. angulv; {t. angolo. The 
German has angeln, to angle with a hook; but in D. 
hengel is the rod, and hengelen, to angle. Qu. hinge 
and hang.] 

{n popular language, the point where two lines 
meet, or the meeting of two lines in a point; a 
corner. 

In geometry, the space comprised between two 
straight lines that meet in a puint, or between twb 
straight converging lines, which, if extended, would 
meet ; or the quantity by which two straight lines, 
departing from a point, diverge from each other. The 
point of meeting is the vertex of the angle, and the 
lines containing the angle are its sides or legs. 

In optics, the angle of incidence is the angle which a 
ray of light makes with a perpendicular to that point 
of the surface of any medium on which it falls. 

The angle of refraction is the angle which a ray of 
light refracted makes with a perp-ndicular to that 
point of the surface of the refracting medium on 
which it falls, Encyc. 

Aright angle is one formed by a right line falling 
on another perpendicularly, or an angle of 90 degrees, 
making the quarter of a circle. 

An obtuse angle is. greater than a right angle; or 
more than 99 degrees. 

An acute angle is less than a right angle, or less 
than 90 degrees. 

A rectilineal or right-lined angle is formed by two 
right lines. 

A curvilineal angle is formed by two curved lines, 

A mized angle is formed by a right line with a 
curved line. 

Adjacent or contiguous angles are such as have ove 
jeg common to both angles, and both together are 
equa! to two right angles. 

External angles are angles of any right-lined figuia 
wihat it, when the sides are produced or Jength- 
ened. 

Internal angles are those which are within any 
right-lined figure. : 

Oblique angles are either acute or obtuse, in oppesi- 
tien to right angles. 

A solid angle is the meeting of three or more plane 
angles at one point. z 

A spherical angle is one made by the meeting of 
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eet 
two arches of great circles, which mutually cut one 
another en the surface of the globe or sphere. 


Bailey. 
ao (ang’gl,) n. 


. A hook ; an instrument to take fish, consisting | ANGUISH, n. 


of a rod, a line, and a hook, or a line and hook. 

€2. One who may be easily enticed ; a gull. Shak. 
ANGLE, v.i, To fish with an angle, or with line 

and hook. __ ; 

2. v.t. ort. To fish for; to try to gain by some 
bait or insinuation, as men angle for fish; as, to 
angle for the hearts of people, or to angle hearts. 

Shak. Sidney. 
ANGLED, a. Having angles: used only in compounds. 
ANGLER, 7. One that fishes with an angle; also, a 
fish, a species of Lophius, sometimes called fishing- 


frog. 

AN’GLE-ROD, n. The rod or pole to which a line 
and hook are fastened. 

AN"GLE-SITE, n, Native sulphate of lead. It oc- 
curs in white or yellowish prismatic crystals, semi- 
transparent, with a glassy or adamantine luster, and 
és found associated with other ores of lead. The 
name is from Anglesea, a British locality of the min- 
eral. Dana. 

AN''GLIE, a. [from Angles ; Sax. ing, a plain or 

AN''GLIE-AN,§ meadow, and lic, like, or ecxos 
like, which is the root of the L. icus, in publicus, an 
all similar adjectives. From ing was formed Angles, 
the English, to which is added this common affix, ic. 
The Augles were the Ingevones of Tacitus, ing- 
woners, dwellers on the plain or level land, near the 
Elbe and Weser. [See Encuisu and Wonrt.] Ing 
és annexed to many English names, as Reading, 
Basing, Kettering, towns situated on flat land. 

_ English; pertaining to England or the English 
nation ; as, the Anglican church. Pinkerton, 

AN''GLI€-AN, x. A member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Burke. 

AN" GLI-CE, ft] In English, in the English manner, 

@N"GLI-CISM, x An English idiom ; a form of lan- 

“guage peculiar to the English. Milton. 

AN”GLI-CIZE, v. t. To make English; to render 

‘conformable to the English idiom, or to English 


analogies. . 
AN'GLI-CIZ-ED, pp. Made English ; rendered con- 


formable to the English idiom. 


“ANGLING, ppr. Fishing with an angle. 
ANGLING, n. A fishing with a rod and line; the 


art of fishing with an angle. 


WN’ GLO-A-MER/I-CAN, x. A descendan? from Eng- 


lish ancestors, born in America, or the- United States. 


AN"GLO-A-MER’I-CAN, a. Pertaining to the de- 


scendants of Englishmen in America. ~ 


AN’GLO-DA'NISH, a. Pertaining to the English 


Danes, or the Danes who settled in England. 
Wotton, 
AN'’GLO-NOR/MAN, a. Pertaining to the English 
Normans. Wotton. 
“AN’'GLO-NOR’/MAN, n. An English Norman. 
(AN’'GLO-SAX/ON, a. Pertaining to the Saxons who 
settled in England, or English Saxons. 
AN”’GLO-SAX’ON, xn. An English-Saxon; also, the 
language of the English Saxons. 


AN-GO'LA-PEA, or PIG’'EON-PEA. A species of 


Cytisus. 
AN'’GOR,7. [L. See Ancer.} 
1, Pain ; intense bodily pain. 
2. The retiring of the native bodily heat to the 
enter, occasioning headache, palpitation, and sad- 
ess. Encyc. Coxe. 
AN'GRED, or AN"GER-ED, pp. Made angry ; pro- 


voked. 
AN''GRI-LY, adv. {nm an angry manner; peevishly ; 
with indications of resentment. 
ANGRY, a. [See Ancer.] 
1. Feeling resentment; provoked; followed gen- 
erally by with before a person. 


God is angry with the wicked every day, — Ps. vil. 
But it is usually followed by at before a thing. 
Wherefore should God be angry at thy voice ? — Eccles. v. 


2. Showing anger; wearing the marks of anger; 
caused by anger; a3, an angry countenance ; anyry 
words. 

3. Inflamed, as a sore; red; manifesting inflam- 
mation. 

4 Raging; furious; tumultuous. 

OF chain the angry vengeance of the waves, 


‘ Judge Trumbull. 
ANG-SA’‘NA, or ANG-SA'VA, x. Ared gum of the 
East Indies, like that of dragon’s blood. Coze. 
AN"'GU, x. Bread made of the Cassada, a plant of the 

West Indies. 
AN'GULFER, nx. [L. anguis, a serpent, and fero, to 
bear; Sans. agui.] a 
In astronomy, a cluster of stars in the form of a 
man holding a serpent; Serpentarius, one of the con- 
stellations of the northern hemisphere. Ash. 
AN-GUIL'LEFORM, a. ([L. anguilla, an eel, and 
forma, shape.) 
In tlre forn: of an es); resembling ag 6ch. 


B- ‘ 
This term is employed by Cuvier co denate % fam- | AN-I-MAD-VER/SION, x. [L. animadversio.] 


ANI 


ily of apodal fishes, including the eel, and other 
fishes resembling it in form and structure. 

AN-GUIN‘E-AL, a [L. anguis, a snake.] Resem- 
bling or pertaining to a snake. 

Fr. angoisse ; It. angoscia ; Sp. ansia; 
Port. angustia, showing the direct derivation of this 
word from L, angustia, narrowness, froin pressure ; 
D. and G. angst; Dan. angest. This and a numerous 
class of words are from the root ang, eng, denoting 
harrow, from pressure. See ANGER. 

Extreme pain, either of body or mind. As bodily 
pain, it may differ from agony, which is such dis- 
tress of the whole body as to cause contortion, 
whereas anguish may be a local pain, as of an ulcer, 
or gout. But anguish and agony are nearly synony- 
mous. As pain of the mind, it signifies any keen 
distress from sorrow, remorse, despair, and the kin- 
dred passions. 

And they hearkened not to Moses, for anguish of spirit, and for 

cruel bondage. — Ex. vi. 

ANGUISH, v. t. To distress with extreme pain or 
sgrief. Temple. 
AN’'GUISH-ED, (ang’gwisht,) pp. Extremely pained ; 

tortured ; deeply distressed. 

AN’'GU-LAR, a. Having an angle, angles, or corners ; 
pointed ; as, an anvular figure. 

2. Consisting of an angle; forming an angle; as, 
an angular point. Angular motion; the motion of a 
body moving circularly about a fixed point, as of a 
planet or pendulum. Hutton, 

AN’ GU-LAR'I-TY, n, The quality of having an 
angle or corner, 

AN'GU-LAR-LY, adv. With angles or corners; in 
the direction of the angles. 

AN"GU-LAR-NESS, n. The quality of being angular. 

AN” GU-LA-TED, a. Forned with angles or corners. 

Woodward. 

AN”’GU-LOS'L-TY, n. A state of being angular. 

AN'’GU-LOUS, a. Angular ; having corners ; hooked. 


Glanville. 
AN-GUST’, a. [L. angustus.] 
Narrow ; strait. [Not used. - Burton. 
AN-GUST’ATE, a - Narrew ; diminishing rapidlywin 
breadth. 
AN-GUST-A’TION, 2. [L. angustus, narrow. See 
Ancrr.] 


The act of making narrow ; a straitening, or being 
made narrow. Wiseman. 
AN-GUST'I-ELAVE, n. [(L. angustus, narrow, avd 

clavus; a knob or stud.] 

A robe or tunic embroidered with purple studs or 
knobs, or by purple stripes, worn by Roman knights, 
The saticlave, with broader ctuds, was worn by sen- 
ators. Quinctilian. Kennet. 

AN-HE-LA’TION, n. [L. anhelo, to pant, or breathe 
with difficulty ; from halo, to breathe. 
_ Shortness of breath; a panting; difficult respira- 


tion. Encyc. Coze. 
AN-HE-LOSE’, a. Out of breath; panting; breathing 
with difficulty. [Little used.] Dict. 


AN’HI-MA, 7x. A Brazilian aquatic fowl, larger than 
a swan, and somewhat like a crane ; the Palamedea 
cornuta (Linn.), or horned screamer. Its head is 
small, its bill black, the toes armed with long claws. 
But what is remarkable, is a horn growing from its 
forehead ; and the second joint of the wing is armed 
with two straight triangular spurs, an inch in length. 
The fidelity between the male and female is so great, 
that when one is dying, the other remains by the car- 
cass till it expires. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

AN/HY-DRITE, zn. [So called because destitute of 
water. ‘See ANHYpDRoUvs. 

Anhydrous gypsum; differing from gypsum in not 
containing water. It occurs in rectangular crystals, 
nearly colorless, or of pale shades of blue or red ; also 
fibrous, radiated, and granular. A siliceous variety 
is called vulpinite. Dana, 

AN-HY/DROUS, a. [Gr. avvdpos, dry; a priv. and 
idwp, water. 

Destitute of water ; as, anhydrous salts or acids, 

AN-I-ENT’ED, a. [It. niente, nothing; Norm. neant; 
Fr. ancantir, to armihilate.] 

Frustrated ; brought to naught. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

A-NIGHT’, adv. [a, or at, and fae 

In the night time. nights, in the plural, is used 
of frequent and customary acts. 


You must come in earlier anights. Shak, 
AN’IL, 2. [Sp. afiil, indigo; Port. anil; D. anyl; Ar. 
Ss 


45 nitun, slender, nila, blue.] 


A shrub from whose leaves and stalks indigo is 
made ; a species of Indigofera, or indigo plant. 
AN'ILE, a. Aged; imbecile. Encye. 
A-NIL'I-TY, 2. [L. anilis, anilitas, from anus, an old 
woman ; Celtic, hen, old. 
The state of being an old woman; the old age of 
a@ woman ; dotage. aight 
AN’AWA-BLE, a. Susceptible of animation. 
AN-I-MAD-VER’SAL, n. That which has the power 
of perceiving and judgin More. 


ANI 


Remarks by way of censure or criticism ; reproof; 
blame. It may sometimes be used for punishment, or 
punishment may be implied in the word, but this is 
not common. In an ecciesiastical sense, it differs 
from censure, says Ayliffe ; censure, respecting spir- 
itual punishment, and animadversion, a temporal 
one. Glanville uses the word in the sense of percep- 
tion, but this use is not authorized. 

AN-I-MAD-VER/SIVE, a. ‘That has the power of 
perceiving. Glanville. 

AN-I-MAD-VER’SIVE-NESS, n. The power of an- 
imadverting. : 

AN-I-MAD-VERT’, v. i. [L. animadverto, of animus, 
mind, and adverto, to turn to.] 

1. ‘To turn the mind to ; to consider. 

2. To consider or remark upon by way of criticism 
or censure. Dryden. 

3. To inflict punishment ; followed by upon. Grew. 

AN-I-MAD-VERT’ER, x. One who aniinadverts or 
makes remarks by way of censure. 

AN-I-MAD-VERT'ING, ppr. Considering; remark- 
ing by way of criticism or censure. 

AN'I-MAL, x. [L. animal, from anima, air, breath, 
soul; Gaelic anam, breath. The W. has exvil, en, a 
being, soul, spirit, and mil, a beasts Arm. aneval 4 
San. an, animi. Qu. Dan. aande, Sw. ande, breath.) 

An organized body, endowed with life, sensation, 
and the power of voluntary motion ; a living, sensi- 
tive, locomotive body ; as, man is an intelligent ane 
mal, Animals are essentially distinguished from 
plants by the property of sensation. The contractile 
property of some plants, as the Mimosa, has the ap- 
pearance of the effect of sensation, but it may be 
merely the effect of irritability. 3 

The distinction here made between animals and 
vegetables may not be philosophically accurate ; for 
we can not perhaps ascertain the precise limit be- 
tween the two kinds of beings ; but this is sufficiently 
correct for common practical purposes. 

The history of animals is called zoology, 

By way of contempt, a dull person is called a 
stupid animal. : 

AN’I-MAL, a. That belongs or relates to aniinals ; as, 
animal functions. 

Animal is distinguished from intellectual ; as, animal 
sprees the appetites of the body, as hunger and 

irst. 


The animal functions include sensation, and vol- 
untary motion, in distinction froin the naturel and 
vital, or the organic functions, 

Animal life is opposed to vegetable life. 

Animal is opposed also to spiritual or rational, which 
respects the soul and -reasoning faculties ; as, animal 
nature, spiritual nature, rational nature. 

Animal food may signify that food which nourishes 
animals ; but it usually denotes food consisting of 
animal flesh. .f 

Animal economy is the system of laws 
the bodies of animals are governed, and 
on their organic structure. : 

Animal spirits, in the plural, denotes the nervous 
fluid, and in popular language, life, vigor, energy. 

Animal system, denotes the living agimal organi- 
zation. 

Animal kingdom, denotes the whole class of beings- 
endowed with animal life . Encyc. Johnson. 
AN-I-MAL/€U-LAR, )a. Pertaining to animalcules. 
AN-I-MAL/€U-LINE, Lon. Rev. 
AN-I-MAL/€OLE, zn. [L. animalculum, animalcula.]} 

A little animal; but appropriately, an animal 
whose figure can not be discerned without the aid 
of a magnifying glass; such as are invisible to the 
naked eye. Animalcule {L. pl.] is also used. 

AN-I-MAL'€U-LIST, x. One versed in the knowl- 
edge of animalcules. Keith. 
AN'I-MAL-FLOW-ER, n. In zoology, 8 name ap- 

plied to several species of marine animals, (zoophytes,) 
but more especially to the Actinias or sea-anemones. 
They are usually fixed to rocks, and appear, when 
expanded, like a large flower, much resembling an 
Aster. At the center of the flower is the mouth of 
the animal, and around it there are one or more cir- 
cles of slepder appendages, called tentacles, corre- 
sponding in position to the petals of the Aster. The 
colors of these animal flowers are often of singular 
beauty. They are also called polyps, and are iden- 
tical in structure with a large part of coral animals. 

Zhe other marine animals, to which the term ani- 
mal-flower is also extended, belong to the Holothu- 
rias, which, with the Actinias, were ranged under 
the Mollusca, by Linneus; and to the Tubularias, 
Sertularias, Hydras, and Alegonia, which were- 
classed with the zoophytes. They are all arranged 
under the zoophytes by Cuvier. Cyc, 

AN’‘I-MAL-ISH, a. Like an animal. Cudworth. 
AN’I-MAL-I9M, 2, The state of mere animals, actu- 
ated by sensual appetites only, without intellectual 
or mora! qualities. Beecher, 
AN-I-MAL/I-TY, x. Animal existence. _ 
AN-I-MAL-I-ZA’TION, n. The act of giving anima} 
life, or endowing with the properties of an animal. 
Med. Repos 

9. C. nversion into animal matter, by the processeg.. 

of assimilation. 


which 
epending 
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AN’I-MAL-IZE, »v. t. To give animal life to; toen- | AN-IS-ETTE’, x. A cordial flavored with anise-seed. 


dow with the properties of animals. 

2. To convert into animal matter. 
AN'I-MAL-IZ-ED ‘pp. Endowed with animal life. 
AN!I-MAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving dima) life to. 
AN'I-MAL-MAG/NET-ISM, nr. A supposed agent of 

a peculiar and mysterious nature, said to have a pow- 
erful intluence on the patient when acted upon by 
contact or voluntary emotion, on the part of the op- 
erator, See Mesmenrism. 
AN'I-MAL-NESS, zn. The state of animal existence. 
AN’I-MATE, v.t, [L. animo. See Animav.] 

1. To give natural life to; to quicken ; to make 
alive ; as, the soul animates the body. 

2. To give powers to, or to heighten the powers or 
effect of a thing ; as, to animate a lyre. . 

3. To give spirit or vigor; to infuse courage, joy, 
or other enlivening passion ; to stimulate or. incite ; 
as, to animate dispirited troops. 

AN/I-MATE, a. Alive; possessing animal ue 


ilton. 
ag word is used chiefly in poetry for AnimMatep.] 

AN'I-MA-TED, pp. or a. Being endowed with animal 
life ; as the various classes of animated beings. 

2. a. Lively ; vigorous ; full of spirit; indicating 
animation ; as, an animated discourse. 

AN'I-MA-TING, ppr. Giving life ; infusing spirit ; en- 
livening. 

AN/‘I-MA-TING-LY, adv. So as to animate or excite 
feeling. 

AN-I-MA/TION, n. The act of infusing life ; the state 
of being animated. 

2. The state of being lively, brisk, or full of spirit 
and vigor; as, he recited the story with great ani- 
mation. 

AN/’I-MA-TIVE, a. That has the power of giving life 
or spirit. Johnson. 
AN‘I-MA-TOR, zn. One that gives life; that which 

infuses life or spirit. 

AN'IM-E, n. [Fr.] In heraldry, a term denoting that 
the eyes of a rapacious animal are borne of a dif- 
ferent tincture from the animal itself. 

AN/‘IM-E, n. [Sp.] A resin exuding from the stem 
of a large American tree, (a species of Hymenza,) 
called by the natives courbaril; by Piso, jetaiba. It 
is of a transparent amber color, a light, agreeable 
smell, and of little or no taste. It dissolves entirely, 
but not readily, in rectified spirit of wine, and is 
used, like gum copal, as a varnish. Encye. 

AN-I-MET’TA, n. Among ecclesiastical writers, the 
cloth which covers the cup of the eucharist. Encyc. 

AN/I-MISM, 2. [L. anima.] 

The doctrine that the phenomena of the animal 
economy are produced by the agency of the soul, as 
taught by Stahl“and Sauvages ; also, the doctrine 
that the living phenomena of organized bodies are 
produced by an actuating or vital principle, distinct 
from the substance of those bodies. Cyc. Med. 

AN'I-MIST, n. One who maintains the doctrine of 
animism. 

AN'I-NMO FU-RAN'DI, [L.] In law, with intent to 


steal. 

AN-I-MOSE’, a, [L.] Full of spirit ; hot; vehement ; 
resolute. 

AN-I-MOSE’NESS, n. Spirit ; vehemence of temper. 

AN-I-MOS'LTY, 2. [L. animositas; Fr. animosité ; 
from L. animosus, animated, courageous, enraged ; 
from animus, spirit, mind, passion. So in Teutonic, 
mod, mind, signifies also pride, passion, anger. Ani- 
mus, spirit, Gr. avezos, wind, breath, is from flowing, 
swelling, rushing, which gives the sense of violent 
action and passion. See Anima. 
, Violent hatred, leading to active opposition ; active 
enmity. Animosity differs from enmity, which may 
be secret and inactive ; and it expresses a less crim- 
inal passion than malice. Animosity seeks to gain a 
Cause or destroy an enemy or rival, from hatred or 
private interest ; malice sceks revenge for the sake of 

ving pain. 

A-NIN’’GA, 2. A root growing in the West Indies, 

like the China plant, used in refining sugar. 
Ge» 

AN'I-ON, x. (Gr. ava, upward, and «wy, going.] 

The same as electro-negative element, or the element 
which, in electro-chemical decompositions, is evolved 
from its combinations at that surface by which the 
electric current enters the electrolyte; opposed to 
cation. 

AN'ISE, (an/nis,)  [L. anisum; Gr. aviJov, Ar. 


» einison, Cast. 1619.) : 
An annual plant, placed by Linneus under the 
| ape Pimpine! t grows naturally in Egypt, and 
cultivated in Spain and Malta, whence the seeds 
are imported. The stalk rises a foot and a half high, 
dividing into slender b gamished with nar- 
row leaves, cut into three or four narrow segments. 
The branches terminate in large, locse umbels, com- 
ee of smaller umbels or rays, on long footstalks, 
he flowers are small, and of a yellowish white; 
the seeds oblong and swelling. Anise-seeds have an 
aromatic smell, and a pleasant, warm taste ; they are 
useful in warming the stomach and expelling wind. 
Encyc, _Theoph. lib. 7. 3. " Plin. 20. 17. 
AN’ISE-SEED, n. The seed of anise. 


ANK'ER, x. [Dutch.]} 

A measure of wine and spirits, (perce the 
latter,) formerly used in England, and containing ten 
wine gallons. P. Cyc. 

ANK'ER-ITE, x. A mineral consisting of the car- 
bonates of lime, magnesia, and iron. It resembles 
carbonate of lime in color and crystalline structure, 
but turns brown on exposure, owing to the iron it 
contains. ; 

ANK!LE, (ank’l,) 2. [Sax. ancleow ; D. enkel.] 

The joint which connects the foot with the leg. 

ANK’LE-BONE, nr. The bone of the ankle; the 
astragalus. 

ANK'LET, nx. A little ankle; an ornament for the 
ankle. 

AN’LACE, nr. A short dagger shaped like * Obed 

Obs. 

ANN. n. In Scotch law, the right of the executor 

AN’NAT, } of a deceased clergyman to a half-year’s 
revenue of his benefice. Ed. Encyc. 

AN'NAL, 2. In the Roman Catholic church, a mass said 
for any person every day during the year, or a mass 
said on a particular day every year. P. Cyc. 

AN'NAL-IST, 2. [See Annats.] 

A writer of annals. Encyc. 

AN’NAL-IZE, v. t. To record ; to write annals. 

[Noe much used.)} 

AN'NALS, 2. pl. [L. annales, annalis, from annus, a 
year, the root of which inay be the Celtic an, an, 
a great circle. Varro says the word annus signifies a 
great circle. 

1. A species of history digested in order of time, 
or a relation of events in chronological order, each 
event being recorded under the year in which it 
happened. Annals differ from history, in merely 
relating events, without observations on the motives, 
causes, and consequences, which, in history, are 
more diffusively illustrated. 

2. The books containing annals; as, the Annals of 
Tacitus. 

AN'NATS, n. pl. [L. annus.) 

A year’s income of a spiritual living ; the first fruits, 
originally given to the pope, upon tne decease of a 
bishop, abbot, or parish clerk, and paid by his suc- 
cessor. In England, they were, at the reformation, 
vested in the king, and in the reign of Queen Anne, 
restored to the church, and vested in trustees to form 
a fund for the augmentation of poor livings, com- 
monly called Queen Anne’s bounty. Encyc. 

AN-NEAL’, v. t. [Sax. anelan, on-elan, to kindle or 
inflame, to heat; from @lan,to kindle, to heat, or 
bake, and to anoint with oil. Sax. el, oil. Hence 
it may be inferred, that oi is named from inflaming, 
or burning.] 

To heat; to heat and cool slowly, as glass, cast- 
iron or other metals, for the purpose of rendering them 
less brittle, vulgarly called nealing. This is done 
by heating the glass or metal nearly to fluidity, and 
then suffering it to cool gradually. Metals made 
hard and brittle by hammering, by a similar pro- 
cess, recover their malleability. Johnson. The word 
has also been applied to the heating of glass to fix 
colors, and to the baking of tiles. Bailey. Encye. 

AN-NEAL’ED, pp. or a. Heated; tempered; made 
malleable and less brittle by heat. 

AN-NEALI/ING, ppr. or a. Heating; tempering by 


heat. 
AN-NEAL/ING, 2. The process of applying heat for 
the purpose of removing brittleness or increasing 


ductility. 
AN’NE-LID, ~ [L. annellus, a little ring, 
AN-NEL'I-DAN, and Gr. ecdos, form. 


AN-NEL'I-DA 1 Terms applied to a divis- 

AN-NEL-LA’TA, §™?" | ion of the articulata, or 
articulate animals, characterized by an elongated 
body, formed of numerous rings or annular seg- 
ments, including the earth-worm and various other 
Yanimals, ’ 

eee ete aU a, Connecting; annexing. 

AN-NEX’, ce. t. [L. annecto, annerum; Fr. annezer; 
of ad and zecto, to tie, or connect. ] 

1. To unite at the end ; as, to anzez a codicil to a 
will. To subjoin ; to affix. 

2. To unite, as a smaller thing to a greater; as, to 
annez a province to a kingdom. 

3. To unite to something preceding, as the main 
object ; to connect with ; as, to annex a penalty to a 
prohibition, or punishment to guilt. 

AN-NEX’,v. & *To join ; to be united. Tooke, 

AN-NEX’, x, Something annexed. 

AN-NEX-A'TION,n. The act of annexing, or uniting 
at the end; conjunction ; addition ; the act of con- 
hecting ; union. In English law, the uniting of lands 
or rents to the crown. 

AN-NEX’ED, \an-next’,) pp. Joined at the end ; con- 
nected with; affixed. 

AN-NEX’ING, ppr. Uniting at the end; affixing. 

AN-NEX'ION, n. The act of annexing; annexation ; 


addition, {[ Little eer 
AN-NEX! T,2. act of annexing; the thing 
annexed. ; Shak. 


AN-NY'HI-LA-BLE, a, That may he apnihijated. 
AN-NI’HI-LATE, ov, ¢ [L. ad and nie’ a trifle.] 


ANN 


1. To reduce to nothing ; to destroy the existence 
of ; as, no human power can ihilate matter. 

3. To destroy the form or peculiar distinctive prop. 
erties, so that the specific thing no longer exists; 
as, to annihilate a forest by cutting and carrying away 
the trees, though the timber may still exist; to azn 
hilate a house by demolishing the structure. 

AN-NI'HI-LATE, a. Annihilated. 
AN-NI HI-LA-TED, pp. Reduced to nothing; de- 


stroyed. 

AN-NI'/HI-LA.TING, ppr. Reducing to nothing; 
destroying the specific form of. 

AN-NI-HI-LA'TION, n. The act of reducing to noth- 
ing, or non-existence ; or the ‘act of destroying the 
form or combination of parts under which a thirg 
exists, gp that the name can no longer be applied to it ; 
as, the annihilation of a corporation. 

2. The state of being reduced to nothing. 
AN-NI-VERS/A-RI-LY, adv. Annually. Hall, 
AN-NI-VERS/A-RY, a. [L. anmversarius, of annus, 

year, und verto, to turn. ] 

Returning with the year, at a stated time ; annual ; 
yearly ; as, an annwersary feast. 

Anniversary days, in the Roman Catholre church, are 
the days in which an office is yearly performed for 
the souls-of the deceased, or in which the martyrdom 
of the saints is yearly celebrated. P. Cyc. 

AN-NI-VERS‘A-RY, nr. A stated day returnmg with 
the revolution of the year. The term is applied toa 
day on which some remarkable event is annually 
celebrated, or a day on which an interesting event is 

-commeniorated by solemnities of religion, or exhibi- 
tions of respect. In the Roman Catholic church, an of- 
fice yearly performed for the souls of the deceased. 

2. The act of celebration ; performance in honor 
of an event. Dryden. 

AN'NI-VERSE, n. Anniversary. [ot used.) Dryden, 

AN'NO DOM 'I-NY, [L.] In the year of our Lord, 
noting the time from our Savior’s incarnation ; as, 
Anno Domin, or A. D. 1800. 


This was written Anno Dornini 1809, and revised A. D. 1825 
and 1827. WwW. 


AN-NOM-IN-A'TION, n. [L. ad and nomnatio, from 
nomino, to name, from nomen.) 
1. A pun ; the use of words nearly alike in sound, 
but of different meanings ; a paronomasia. Encyc. 
2. Alliteration, or the use of two or more words 
successively beginning with the same letter. 


Tyrwhitt. 
ANNO MUNDI, [L.] Inthe year of the world. 
AN-NO‘/NA, 2. (L: annona, from annus, a year.) A 
year’s production or increase ; hence, provisions. 
2. In the Roman empire, a contribution or tax, paya- 
ble in corn, imposed on some of the more fertile 
rovinces. Brande. 
AN‘NO-TATE, v. t. [L. arnoto. 
To comment; to make remarks on a writing. 


AN-NO-TA’TION, ». [L. annotatio, of ad and notatie, 
&@ marking, from roto, to mark, or nota, a mark.] 

1. A remark, note, or commentary on some passage 
of a book, intended to illustrate its meaning ; gener- 
ally used in the plural ; as, annotations on the Scrip- 
tures. 

2. The first symptoms of a fever, or attack of 
a paroxysm. Ze. 

AN'NO-TA4-TOR, n. A writer of notes; a commen- 
tator, a scholiast ; one who writes notes to illustrate 
the composition of an author. 

AN-NO/TA-TO-RY, a. Containing annotations. 

AN-NOT’'TO. See Anotta. 

AN-NOUNCE’, (an-nouns’,) v. t. [Fr. annoncer; It. 
annunzare; L. annuncio, to deliver a message, of ad 
and nuncio, to tell, from nuncius, a messenger.]} 

1. To publish ; to proclaim ; to give notice, or first 
manicn's as, the birth of Christ was announced by an 
angel. 

2. To pronounce ; to declare by judicial morte tees 

LOT. 

AN-NOUN!CED; (an-nounst’,) pp. Proclaimed ; first 
published. ; 

AN-NOUNCE!MENT, (an-nouns’ment,) x. The act 
of giving notice ; proclamation ; publication. 

AN-NOUN’CER, x. One that announces, or first 
gives notice ; a proclaimer. 

AN-NOUN'CING, ppr. Introducing notite ; first pub- 
lishing ; proclaiming. 

AN-NOY’,v.¢ [Norm. annoyer, from neure, nuire, to 
hurt ; Fr. nuire; It. nuocere ; from L. noceo, to hurt, 


tae 
that is, to strike ; Syr. [o.3, Ar. {C5 nake, to strike, 


to hurt; Heb. and Ch, 753,to strike. Hence, proba- 

bly, L. neco, to kill. See Nutsance and Noxrous.} 
To incommode ; to injure or disturb by continued 

or repeated acts ; to tease, vex, or molest ; as, to an 
an army, by impeding their march, or by a continue 
cannonade. 
AN-NOY’,2z. Injury or molestation from connnued 
acts or inconvenience. Shak, Beattie. 
AN-NOY'ANCE, a. That which annoys or injures ; 
the act of annoying ; the state of being annoyed. It 
includes something more than inconvenience, 
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AN-NOY'ED, pp. Incommoded, injured, or molested 
by something that is continued or repeated. 

AN-NOY’ER, nr. One that annoys. 

AN-NOY'FYL, a. Giving trouble; incommoding ; 
molesting. [Not used.] Chaucer. 

gig G, ppr. Incommoding; hurting; mo- 
estin: | 

AN-NOY'OUS, a. Troublesome. [Wot used.] Chaucer. 

AN’NU-AL, @.. [Fr. annuel; Sp. ‘anual; It. annuale ; 
L. annalis, from annus, a year; Gr. evos, evvos; 
Sans. anda.) 

L. Yearly ; that returns every year ; coming yearly ; 
as, an annual feast. 

2, Lasting or continuing only one year or season ; 
that fequires- to be renewed every year; as, an 
annual plant. Leaves that grow in the spring, and 
perish in the autumn, are called annual, in opposi- 
tion to evergreen. : 

3. Performed in a year; as, the annual motion of 
the eayth. 

AN'NY-AL, 2. A small book Peston s yearly, con- 
taining select compositions and elegant engravings. 
AN'NU-AL, n. A plant that lives but one year, or 
rather but one summer. Martyn. 
AN’NU-AL-LY, adv. Yearly ; returning every year ; 

ear by year. 

AN’NU-A-RY, a. Annual. Obs.] J. Hall. 
AN-NO'I-TANT, n. [See Annurty. 

One who receives, or is entitle 
annuity. 

AN-NO'I-TY, x. [Fr. annuité, from annus, a year. 
See Annva.. 

A sum of money, payable yearly, to continue for a 
given number of years, for life or forever, an annu- 
al income charged on the person of the grantor; or 
an annual allowance. Governments often borrow 
money upon annuities; that is, for a certain sum 
advanced on loan, the government contracts to pay 
the lender a specific sum, for life,or for a term of 

ears. The stock created by such loans is trans- 

erable. 
AN-NUL!, vo. t. [Fr. annuller, of L. ad nullum, to 
nothing. ‘ 

1. To make void; to nullify; to abrogate; to 

_ abolish; used appropriately of laws, decrees, edicts, 
decisions of courts, or other established rules, perma- 
nent usages, and the like, which are made void by 
competent authority. 

2. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. [Not in 

Milton. 


much use. , 

AN'NU-LAR, a, [L. annulus, a ring, from Celtic ain, 
a circle, and wl, young, small; annulus, a little 
circle. ] 

Having the form of a ring; pertaining to a ring. 
Annular crystal is when a hexahedral prism has six, 
or an octahedraJ prism eight marginal faces, dis- 
posed in a ring about each base; or when these 
prisms are truncated on ull their terminal edges. 
Cleaveland. 
Annular eclipse, an eclipse of the sun, in. which the 
moon conceals the whole of the sun’s disc, except a 
bright ring around the border. Brunde. 

AN’NU-LA-RY, a Having the form of aring. Ray. 

AN’NU-LATE. a, Furnished with rings, or ciy- 

AN'NU-LA-TED, { cles like rings; having belts; 
surrounded by rings. 

AN-NU-LA'TION, 2x. A circular or ring-like fcr- 
mation ; a ring or belt. 

AN’NU-LET, 2. [L. anaulus, a ring.) 

Ip architecture, a small square member in the Loric 
capital, under the quarter round ; also, a narrow, flat 
molding, which is cominon to many parts of coluinns, 
as in the bases or capitals; called also a fillet,a 
listil or cincture, or a list, trmea, eyebrow, or square 

Encyc. 
In heraldry, a little circle, borne as a charge in 
coats of arms, formerly reputed a mark of nobility 
and jurisdiction ; it being the custom of prelates to 
receive their investiture per baculum et annulum, by 
staffand mng. It denotes also strength and eternity, 
by its circular form. Among the Romans, it repre- 
sented liberty and distinction of rank. ft denotes 
also a difference, or mark of distinction, which the 
fifth brother of a family ought to bear in his coat 

of arms. Encyc. Johnson. 

AN-NUL'LED, pp. Made void ; abrogated. 

AN-NUL'LING, ppr. Abrogating ; abolishing. 

AN-NUL' MENT, a. The act of annulling. 

AN'NU-LOSE, « [L. anrnulus.] Furnished with 
ning’ composed of rings. 

he Annulose animals [L. annulosa] are the same 
as the articulate animals, or Articulata. Partington. 

AN-NO/ME-RATE, ov. t. [L. annumero, of ad and 
numero, to number, from numerus, number; W. 
niver; Ir. nuiver or nuimher. See Numser.] 

To add toa former number ; to unite to something 
before mentioned. Johnson. 
AN-NU-ME-RA'TION, n. Addition to a former 

number. 

AN-NUN/CIATE, v. t. [See Announcs.] 

To bring tidings , to announce. Cer. 
AN-NUN-CI-A’TION, n. An announcing ; the tidings 
brought by the angel to Mary, of the incarnation of 
Christ. Also, the day celebrated by the church, in 


to receive, an) 


ANO 


memory of the angel’s salutation of the blessed. 


Virgin, which-is the 25th of March. The Jews give 
the title to a part of the ceremony of the passover. 


: Encye. 
2. Proclamation ; promulgation. 


AN-NUN-C1-A’/TOR, x. One who announces; an. 


officer in the church of Constantinople, whose 4usi- 
ness was to inform the people of the festivals which 
were to be celebrated. Encys. 
AN/ODE, nr. [Gr. ava, upward, and bdos, way.) In 
electro-chemistry, the way hy which the electric cur- 
rent enters substances through which it passes, or the 
surface at which the electric current enters the electro- 
lyte , opposed to cathode, and equivalentto positive pole. 
AN/O-DYNE, n. (Gr. a or av priv. and oduvn, pain.} 
Any medicine which allays pain, as amoplate, par- 
egoric, or narcotic. ~ Coxe. 
AN'O-DYNE, a. Assuaging pain. 

AN’O-D¥-NOUS, a. Having the qualities of an ano- 
dyne. S Coles. 
A-NOINT’, v. t. [Fr. oindre, part. oint; Sp. untar, to 
anoint; L. ungo; Sp. ungir: It. ungere, or uganere.} 

1. To pour oil upon ; to smear or rub over with oil 
or unctuous substances ; also to spread over, iis oil. 
We say, the man anoints another, or the oil anoints 

im. 
2. To consecrate by unction, or the use of oil. 
Thou shalt anoint the altar and sanctily it. — Ex. xxix. 
3. To smear or daub. 
He anointed the eyes of the blind man with clay. —John ix. 


BS ae prepare, in allusion to the consecrating use 
(0) 


Anoint the shield. — Isaiah xxi. 


To anoint the head with oil, Ps. xxiii. seems to sig- 
Eid to conmumunicate the consolations of the Holy 

pirit. 

The use of oil in consecrations was of high anti- 
quity. Kings, prophets, and priests were set apart or 
consecrated to their offices by the use of oil. Hence 
the peculiar application of the term anointed to Jesus 
Christ. f 

A-NOINT'ED, pp, or a. Smeared or rubbed with oil ; 
set apart ; consecrated with oil. 

A-NOINT’ED, ». The Messiah, or Son of God, con- 
secrated to the great office of Redeemer; called 
the Lora’s anointed. Cyrus is also called the Lord’s 
anointed. Isaiah xlv. 

A-NOINT’ER, zn. One who anoints. 

A-NOINT’ING, ppr. Smearing with oil; pouring on 
oil, or other oleaginous substance ; conéecrating. 

A-NOINT’ING, rn. ‘The act of smearing with oil; a 
consecrating. 

A-NOINT'MENT, x. The act of anointing, or state 
of being anointed. 

A-NOM/AL-ISM, 2. An anomaly ; a deviation from 
rule. 

A-NOM-A-LIST'TE, a, Irregular; departing 

A-NOM-A-LIST’I€-AL, § from common or estab- 
lished rules.’ 

In astronomy, the aznomalistic or periodical year is 
the time in which the earth passes through its orbit, 
which is longer than the tropical year on account of 
the precession of the equinoxes. 

A-NOM/A-LOUS, a. Irregular ; deviating from a gen- 
eral rule, method, or analogy ; applied, in grammar, 
to words which deviate from the common rules in 
inflection ; and in astronomy, to the seemingly irreg- 
ular motions of the planets ; but applied also gener- 
ally to whatever is irregular; as, an anomalous char- 
acter ; anomalvus pronunciation. 

A-NOM!A-LOUS-LY, adv. trregularly ; in a manner 
different from common nie, method, or analogy. 

A-NOM'A-LY, x. [Fr. anomalie; Sp. anomalia; Gr. 
av pada, inequality, of a priv. and on..Avs, equal, 
similar; Celtic, W. kama or ‘aval; Lr. ainhail, sim- 
ilar. : 

1. Irregularity ; deviation from the common rule ; 
thus ozen, the plural of or, is an enomaly in gram- 
mar, as the regular plural would be ozes. 

2. In astronomy, the angular distance of a planet 
fron: its perihelion, as seen from the sun ; either true, 
mean, cr eccentric. Encyc. 

3. tn music, a small deviation from a perfect inter- 
val, in tuning instruments with fixed notes; a tem- 
perament. Encyc. 

AN-O-MGS/ANS, n. pl. [Gr. avopotos, dissimilar, 

In church history, the pure Arians, as distinguished 
from the Semi-Arians, They held the Son to be 
unlike the Father in his essential nature. Encyc. 

A-NO’MI-A, a. [Gr. avopta; a priv. and voyos, rule.} 

A genus of bivalve shells, so called from their un- 
equal valves ; the beaked cockle. 

AN’O-MITE, 2. A fossil shell of the eepue Ane 


jameson. 
AN/O-MY, x. [Gr. avopta.] 
A violation of law. [Rarely used.] Bramhall, 

A-NON’, adv. [Sax. on an,in one; not, as Junius 
supposes, in one minute, but in continuation, without 
intermission ; applied originally to extension in meas- 
ure, and then to time by analogy. ‘ And sedon 
that hi segon on north-east, fir micel and brad with 
thone e and weax on lengthe up an on to tham 
wolcne.”” Sax. Chron. A. D. 1022. And they said 


ANS 


that they saw in the north-east a great fire und 
broad, near the earth, and it increased in length om 
continuation to the clouds. See also An. Dom. 1127 } 
1. Quickly ; without intermission ; soon ; imme- 
diately. 
The s1:ne ts he that heareth the word, and anon with Joy recelv- 
eur it. — Matt. xiii. 


2. Sometimes; now and then; at other times; ac- 
companied with ever, ever and anon. 

A-NON’‘Y-MOUS, a. [Fr. anonyme ; L. anonymus ; Gr. 
avwvvyos, of a priv. and ovozu, name. See ies 

Nameless; wanting a name; without the r 
name of the author ; as, an anonymous pampblet. 

A-NON‘Y-MOUS-LY, adv. Without a name. 

AN-O-PLO-THE/RI-UM,n. (Gr. av neg., otAov, arms, 
and @nptvy, a beast, 

The name given by Cuvier to a genus of extinct 
quadrupeds of the order Pachydermata, whose bones 
were first found in the gypsittum quarries near Paris; 
characterized by the shortness and feebleness of their 
canine teeth, whence the name, 

A-NOP‘SY, xn, [Gr. av neg. and wy, sight.] 

Want ofssight ; invision. [Little used.] Brown. 

AN’'O-REX-Y,n. (Gr. a priv. and »,e1s, appetite.] 

Want of appetite, without a luathing of fodd. Cuze 

A-NORM’AL, a. Not according to rule ; abnormal. 

A-NOR’/THITE, x. A species of mineral of the feld- 
spar fainily, occurring in small glassy crystals. It 
has been found only in lavas. 

AN-OFH'ER, (an-uth/er,) a. [an, or one, and other.) 

1. Not the same ; different ; as, we huve one form 
of government ; France, another: 

2. One more, in addition to a former number, in- 
definitely ; as, grant one request, they will ask an- 
other favor, another; and another. 

3. Any other; any different person, indefinitely ; 
as, ** Let another praise thee, and not thy own mouth.” 
This word is often used without Tnoun, becoming a 
substitute for the name of a person or thing; as in 
the last example. It is also much used in opposition 
to one, as in the first and second passdges cited. It 
is also frequently used with one, in a reciprocal sense ; 
as, ‘* Love one another ;” ‘Bear one another's bur- 
dens ;’’ that is, love one, or let one love another. 

AN-OFH-ER-GAINES, adv. Of another kind. [Obs.1 

ney. 

AN-OFH’ER-GATES, adv. Of another sort. [Obs.] 

Sanderson, 

AN-OFH’ER-GUISE, a. [another and Fr. guise, way, 
manner ; Sax. wise. The Saxon manner of writing 
this word would be anvther-2ise.] 

Of a different kind3 different. This is a vulgar 
word, and usually contracted into other-guess. 

A-NOT’TA, zn. An elegant red coloring substance, 
obtained from the pulp of the seed-vessel of the Bixa 
Orellana. 

AN’SA-TED, a. |. ansatus, from ansa, a handle. ]- 

Having a handle or handles, or something in the 
form of handles, Juknson. 

AN’SER, nr. [L., a goose.] 

1. In zoology, the trivial name of the goose, [Anas 
anser,] whether tame or wild. The domestic goose 
is the gray-lag or wild-goose, domesticated. 

2. In astronomy, a small star, in the milky way, 
between the swan and eagle. Encyc. 
AN’SER-INE, a. [L. anzertaus, from anser, a goose.] 

1. Resembling the skin of a goose ; uneven ; as, an 
anserine Skin. Encyc. 

2. Pertaining to the Anseres. 

AN'SER-ES, x. pl. In Linneus’s system, the third 
order of Aves or birds, whose characteristics are ¢ 
smooth bill, broadest at the point, covered with & 
smooth skin, and furnished with teeth. The tongue 
is fleshy, and the toes are webbed or palmated. It in- 
cludes all the web-footed water fowls, with legs and 
feet adapted to swimming. 

AN/SLAIGHT, x. [See Suay.] An attack ; an affray. 

Not in use.} 

'SWER, Ge or) v. t [Sax. andswarian, of anti, 
against, and Sax, swaran or swerian or swerizan, Goth. 
swaran, to swear. The primitive sense of swear was 
merely to 5 or affirm; and hence, originally, 
oath was used after it, to swear an oath; which is not 
a pleonasm, as Lye supposes, but the primitive form 
of expression retained. The sense of answer is an 
opposite, a returned word or speech. Hence we ob- 
serve the Saxon has andwyrd, untiword, an answer ; 
Goth. endawaurd; D. + Ger. antwort.] 

1. To speak in return to a call or question, or to a 
speech, declaration, or argument of another person H 
as, “I have called, and ye have hot answered.” 
“ He answered the question or the argument.” This 
may be in agreement and confirmation of what was 
said, or in opposition to it. 

2. To be equivalent to; to be adequate to, orsuf- 
ficient to accomplish the object. ‘* Money answereth 
all things,”’ noting, primarily, return, 

3. To comply with, fulfill, pay, or satisfy; as, he 
answered my order ; to answer a debt. 

4, To act in return, or opposition ; as, the enemy 
answered our fire by a shower of ot. 

5. To bear a due proportion to ; to be equal or ad- 
equate; to suit; as, a weapon does not. answor the 
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exze and stvength of the man using it; the success; ANT, 2. [Sax. amet, emmet, contracted into ant; Ger. 


* dines not caswer our expectation. 

G. To perform what was intended ; to accomplish ; 
9a, the measure does not answer its end; it does not 
answer the purpose 

7. To be opposite to ; to face ; as, fire answers fire. 

& To write in reply ; to reply to another writing 
by way of explanation, refutation, or justification ; 
as, to answer a pamphiet. 

9, To solve, as a proposition or problem in math- 
ematics. 

This word may be applied to a great variety of ob- 
jects, expressing the idea of a return; as the notes 
or sounds of birds, and other animals ; an echo, &c. 

10. To respond to, or attend upon; as, an atten- 
tive servant instantly answers the bell. 

AN’SWER, v. i. To reply; to speak by way of re- 
turn ; as, there is none to answer. 1 Kings xviii. 

2. To be accountable, liable, or responsible ; fol- 
lowed by to before the person, and for before the 
thing, for which one is liable; as, the man must 
answer to his employer for the money intrusted to 
his care ; we can not answer to God for our offenses. 

3. To vindicate, or give a justificatory account of ; 
followed by for; as,a man can not answer for his 
friend. 

& 4. To correspond with; to suit with; followed 
y to. 
As in water face @newerefh to face, eo the heart of man fo man. — 
Prov. xxvii. 

5. To act reciprocally, as the strings of an instru- 
ment to the hand. Dryden. 

6. To stand as opposite or correlative ; as, alle- 
giance in the subject answers to protection on the 
part of the prince or government. 

7. To return, as sound reverberated ; to echo. 

The noise scems to fly away, and answer at a great distance. 

bh Sit racges wie cll 

8 To succeed ; to effect the object intended ; to 
have a good effect ; as, gypsum answers as a manure 
on a dry soil. 

AN’/SWER, 2. A reply; that which is said, in return 
a call, a question, an argument, an allegation, or 
address. 


A soft answer trmeth away wrath. — Prov. 
J called him, but he gave me no answer. — Cant. ¥. 


%. An account to be rendered to justice. 
He will call you to so hot an anewer for it. Shak, 


3. In law,-a counter-statement of facts, in a course 
of Cpe ; a confutation of what the other party 
bas alleged. a 

4, A writing, pamphlet, or book, in reply to another. 

5. A reverberated sound ; an echo. 

& A return ; that which is sent in consequence of 
g0ine petition; as, a blessing is sent in answer to 


prayer. 
eo A solution, the result of a mathematical oper- 
ation. 

8. The reply of a legislative body or house to an 
uddress or message of the supreme magistrate. 

AN’SWER-A-BLE, a. That may be answered; that 
to which a reply may be made; usually implying 
that the answer may be satisfactory ; as, an answer- 
able argument, 

2. Obliged to give an account, or liablc to be called 
to account; amenable ; responsible ; as, an agent is 
answerable to his principal. 

3. Obliged or liable to og » indemnify, or make 
good ; as, to be answerable for a debtor for damages. 

4, Correspondent ; agreeing with; in conformity 
With; as,,the features expressed in a picture are 
answerable to the original. 

5. Suitable ; suited ; proportionate; as, an achieve- 
ment answerable to the preparation for it. 

6. Equal ; correspondent; proportionate; as, the 
success i9. answerable to my desires. 

AN’SWER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
answerable, liable, responsible, or correspondent. 

AN/SWER-A-BLY, adv. In due proportion; corre- 
spondence, or conformity ; suitably ; as, continents 
have rivers answerably larger than isles. 

AN‘SWER-ED, pp. Replied to ; fulfilled ; paid ; com- 
plied with ; accomplished ; solved ; confuted. 

AN'/SWER-ER, zn. One who answers; he or that 
which makes a return to what another has spoken ; 
he who writes an answer. 2 

AN’SWER-ING, ppr. Replying; ‘corresponding to; 
punning | solving ; succeeding; reverberating ; con- 

luting. 3 

AN'SWER-JOB/BER, n. One who makes a business 
of writing answers. 1 

AN’SWER-LESS. 

ps be answered. Byron. 
; in old authors, is a contraction of i 
Re [See As] j Gn it, that is, 
, in our vulgar dialect, as in the phrases I ant, you 
&n’t, he an’t, we Gn’t, &c., is phe dactie a stat og 
tion of the Danish er, ere, the substantive verb, in 
the present tense of the indicative mode, and not ; I 
er-not, We er he er-not ; or of the Swedish er, the 
same verb ; infinitive vara, tobe. These phrases are 
doubtless légititnate remains of the Gothic dialect. 


Swift. 
a That has no-answer, or that can 


ametse. 

An emmet; a pismire. Ants constitute a genus 
of insects of the order Hymenoptera, of which the 
characteristics are, a small scale between the breast 
and belly, with a joint so deep that the animal ap- 
pears as if almost cut in two. The females, and the 
neuter,or working ants, which have no sexual char- 
acteristics, are furnished with a hidden sting ; and 
both males and females have wings, but the neuters 
have none. These insects keep together in com- 
panies, and maintain a sort of republic. They raise 
hillocks of earth, in which they live. In these there 
are paths, leading to the repositories of their provis- 
ions. The large black ants, in the warm climates of 
America, to avoid the effects of great rains, build 
large nests on trees, of light earth, roundish, and 
plastered smooth. Encyc. 

ANT’-BEAR., nz, Names xpplied to a species of a 

ANT!-EAT-ER, { genus of quadrupeds that feed on 
ants, (Myrmecophaga, ant-eater), These animals 
have no teeth, but a snout or muzzle, with a long 
cylindrical tongue. The name ant-bear is applied to 
the larger species of the genus; that of ant-eater is 
common to all the species. 

ANT!-EGGS, zn. pl. Little white balls found in the hil- 
locks of ants, usually supposed to be their eggs, but 
found, on examination, to be the young brood in their 
first and second state, particularly the latter. They 
are vermicules, wrapped ina film, composed of a 
silky substance spun by themselves, like the cocoons 
of silk-worms, Encyc. 

ANT’HILL, zn. A little tumulus or hillock, formed by 

. ants, for their habitation. 

AN’TA, x. In ancient architecture, a square pillar at 
the corner of a building ; a pilaster ; written also ante, 

ANT-AC’ID, nz. [anti and acid.) 

In medicine, a remedy for acidity of the stomach, as 
an alkali or absorbent. 

ANT-AC’ID, a. Counteractive of acidity. 

ANT-A€’RID, n. [anti and acrid.} 

That which corrects acrimony. 
AN-TAG'O-NISM, x. Opposition of action ; counter- 
action of things or principles. Good, B. of Nature. 
AN-TAG/O-NIST, n. [Gr. avrt, against, and aywuic- 

tns, achampion. See Act and Acony.] 

1. One who contends with another in combat; 
used primarily in the Grecian games ; an adversary. 

An opponent in controversy. Campbell. 

3. In anatomy, a muscle which acts in opposition 
to another ; as a flezor, which bends a part, is the an- 
tagonist of an extensor, which extends it. 

AN-TAG/O-NIST, a. Counteracting ; opposing ; com- 
bating ; as, an antagonist muscle. 

AN-TAG-O-NIST’I€, a. Opposing in combat; con- 
tending against. 

AN-TAG/O-NIZE, v. % To contend against ; to act 
in opposition ; to oppose in argument. 

AN-TAG!O-NIZ-ING, ppr. Acting in opposition. 

AN-TAG/O-NY, x. Contest ; opposition. Milton. 

ANT-AL/GI€, a. (Gr. avz:, against, and a)yos, pain.) 

Alleviating 3 anodyne. [ Little used.} 

ANT-AL/KA-LI, 

ANT-AL/KA-LINE, 
alkali, or of counteracting an alkaline tendency in 


the p of neutralizing 


the system. oper. P. Cyc. 
ANT-AN-A-€LA/SIS, m. {Gr. avravaxdacts, a driv- 
ing back. 


1. In rhetoric, a figure which consists in repeating 
the same word in a different sense ; as, whilst we 
live, let us live. Learn some craft when young, that 
when old you may live without craft. 

2. It is ‘also a repetition of words, beginning a sen- 
tence, after a long parenthesis; as, shal] that heart, 
(which not only feels them, but which has all mo- 
tions of life placed in them,) shall that heart, &c. 

Smith’s Rhet. 
ANT-AN-A-GO/GE, (ant-an-a-go/jy,) x (Gr. avre, 
against, and avaywyn, a taking up. 

In rhetoric, a figure which consists in replying to 
an adversary, by way of recrimination ; as, when 
the accusation of one party is unanswerable, the ac- 
cused person charges him with the same vie other 


crime. ‘ailey. 
ANT-APH-RO-DIS'T-A€, a. -[Gr. avre, against, 
agpodratos, venereal, from Appedirn, Venus.) 
tivenereal ; having the quality of extinguishing 
or lessening venereal desire. : 
ANT-APH-RO-DIS/I-A€, n. A medicine that lessens 
or extinguishes the venereal appetite. 


Care. 
geben eager’ a. ([Gr. See the preceding 
words. 

Antivenereal ; abating the venereal appetite, or 
efficacious against the venereal disease. 

ANT-APH-RO-DIT'I€, n. A medicine which abates 

Ge venereal appetite, or is good against the venereal 

Coze. zi 


and 


ANT-AR’/€HIST, n. One who opposes all social gov- 
ernment, or all controj of individuals by law. 


n. In medicine, a remedy for} 


ANT 


ANT-XR-CHIST'IE, @. Opposed to all human 

ANT-AR-CHIST'I€-AL, government. 

ANT-ARE'TI€, a. (Gr. avri, against, and’ apkros, 
the Bear, a northern constellation.) _ 

Opposite to the northern or arctic pole ; relating to 
the southern pole or to the region near it, and applied 
especially to a lesser circle, distant from the pole 23° 
28’. Thus we say the antarctic pole, antarctic circle, 
or antarctic region. Encye. 

AN-TA’'RES, xn. The name of a star of the first mag- 
nitude, called also the Scorpion’s Heart. Encye. 
ANT-AR-THRIT'I€, a. [Gr. avre, against, and 

apOpiris, gout.] : 
ounteracting the gout. 

ANT-AR-THRIT'I€, 2. A remedy which cures oF 
alleviates the gout, > : 
ANT-ASTH-MAT‘I€, (-ast-mat'ik,) a. [Gr. avrt, 

against, and acOya, asthma.) 

Opposing the asthma. 

ANT-ASTH-MAT"'I€, n. A remedy for the asthma. 

AN’TE; a Latin preposition, the Gr. avrr, Sax. and 
Goth. and; much used in the composition of English’ 
words, especially in words from the Latin and Greek 
languages. It signifies bcfure in place, in front ; he 1ce 
opposite, contrary ; and figuratively, before in tne, 
The Latin ante is generally used in the sense of before, 
and the Greek avri in that of opposite, or in the 
place of. 

AN'TE, )2. A pilaster. in heraldry, enté denotes that 

AN’'TA, the. pieces are let into one another, in 
the manner there expressed, as by dove-tails, rounds, 
swallow-tails, &c. , 

AN'TE-A€T, ®, (ante and act.] A preceding act. 

AN’TE-AL, a. Being before or in front. Fleming. 

AN'TE BEL'LUM, 

AN-TE-CE-DA'NE-O 
preceding in time. 


L.}] Before the war. 
S, a. [Jnfre.] Antecedent; 
Owen, * 


‘AN-TE-CEDE’, v. t. [ante and cedo, to go. See Ceve.)} 


To go before in time; to precede. Hale, 
AN-TE-CED/ENCE, n. The act or state of going be- 
fore in time ; precedence. In astronomy, an apparent 
. motion of a planet toward the west, or contrary to 
the order of the signs. 
AN-TE-CED’/EN-CY, x. The act or state of going be- 


fore. 
AN-TE-CED’ENT, «@. Going before in time; prior; 
abe tedag preceding ; as, an event antecedent to the 

eluge. 7 

AN-TE-CED’/ENT, rn. That which goes before in 
time; hence, in writings, that which precedes in 
place. In grammar, the noun to which a relative or 
other substitute refers; as, Solomon was the prince, 
who built the Temple. In logic, the first of two 
propositions in an enthymeme, or argument of two 
Propositions, as, every man is mortal; therefore 
every king is mortal. Here the first proposition 
(every man is mortal) is the antecedent ; the second, 
the consequent. Also, the first and conditional part 
of a conditional or hypothetical proposition ; as, if 
the sun is fixed, the earth must move. Here also 
the second part is called the consequent. 

Johnson. Duncan. Watts. 

In mathematics, the first of two terms of a ratio, or 
that which is compared with the other. Encyc. 

AN-TE-CED’'ENT-LY, adv. Previously ; at a time 
preceding. 

AN-TE-CES'SOR, 2. [L., whence ancestor. Se® An- 
TECEDE.] 

1. One who goes before; a leader; a principal. 
It was formerly a title given to thos® who excelled 
in any science; to professors of civil law ; and in 
the universities of France, the teachers of law take 
the title in their theses. 

2. One that possessed land before the present pos- 
sessor. ; Brady. 

AN’TE-CHAM-BER, n. (ante, before, and chanibeel 

A chamber or apartment before the chief gpart- 
ment to which it leads, and in which persons wait 
for audience. Dryden, 

AN/TE-CHAP-EL, n. The part of the chapel through 
which is the passage to the choir or body of it. 

Warton, 

AN-TE/CIAN, 2. [Gr. avrt, opposite, and orrcw, to 
dwell; L. anteci, 

In geography, the antecians are those inhabitants 
of the earth, under the same meridian, and at the 
same distance from the equator, but on opposite 
sides, one party north, the other south. They have 
the same hours of day and night, but opposite sea- 
sons; it being winter with one when it is summer 


with the other. Encyc. 
AN-TE-€0-LUM’BI-AN, a. Before Columbus, or his 
discovery of America. 
AN-TE-€ 


'SOR, 2. [L. ante, before, and cursor, a 
runner, from curro, to rur, See Sorel 
One who runs before; a forerunner. In the Ro- 
man armies, the antecursors were a body of horse 
detached to obtain intelligence, and to get provisions, 
&e., for the main body. Encyc. 
AN’TE-DATE, zn. [Jnfra.} me: 
1. Prior date ; a date antecedent .o another. Good. 
2. Anticipation. Donne. 
sae bet tc v.t. [L. agate and datum, given. See 
ATE: 
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Be 


ANT 


\. To date before the true time ; thus, to aatedate a 
deed or a bond, is to express a date anterior to the 
true time of its execution. 

2. To anticipate ; to take before the true time. 


And antedate the bliss above. Pope. 


AN'TE-DAT-ED, pp. Dated before the true time ; an- 
ticipated. 

AN’TE-DAT-ING, ppr. Dating before the true time ; 
anticipating. : 

AN-TE-DI-LO/VI-AL, (a. [L. ante and diluvum, a 

AN-TE-DI-LO’VI-AN,} flood. See Lave.] 

Before the flood, or deluge, in Noah’s time; ex- 
isting, happening, or relating to what happened be- 
fore the deluge. 

AN-TE-DI-LO’VI-AN, n. One who lived before the 


delu 

AN’TE_LOPE, n. [L. antilope, Qu. Gr. av7« and 
ehapus, resembling a deer. Said, by Cuvier, to be 
derived from Gr. avo -Wy(uvtos, flower, and ww, 
eye,) applied, by Eustathius, to the gazel, m allu- 
sion to its beautiful ae 

In zoology, the name of a genus of ruminant quad- 
rupeds, intermediate between the deer and goat. 
Their horns are solid and permanent, straight or 
curved ; in some species annulated ; in others, sur- 
rounded by a spiral, and in others, smooth. They 
resemble, in general, the deer, in the lightness and 
elegance of their forms, and in their agility. They 
inhabit, mostly, open plains or mountains, and some 
species go in herds of two or three thousand. The 
eyes of some species. 2s the gazel, are large, black, 
and of exquisite beauty and vivacity, and are there- 
fore a favorite image with the Eastern poets. Encyc. 

AN-TE-LU'CAN, a. [L. antelucanus, of ante, before, 
and luz, light.) J : 

Being before light; a word applied to assemblies 
of Christians, in ancient times of persecution, held 
before light in the morning. Encyc. 

AN-TE-ME-RID’I-AN, a. [ante, before, and meridian.) 
ReingGefore noon; pertaining to the forenoon. 
ANT-E-MET'I€, a. (Gr. uvri, against, and emetic, 

from? cj:ect; .o vomit.] 
straining or allaying vomiting. Quincy. 
ANT-E-MET’I€, 2. A medicine which checks vom- 
iting. Quincy. Core. 
AN-TE-MO-SA‘TE, a. Being before the time of Moses. 
AN-TE-MUN’DANE, a, [ante, before, and mundus, 
the world.] 

Being before the creation of the world. 

AN-TE-MO/RAL, xn. In old castles, a barbacan or 
outwork, consisting of a strong, high wall, with tur- 
rets in front of the gate, for defending the entrance. 

_ Henry’s Brit. 

AN-TE-NI’CENE, a. [ante, before, and Nicene, from 
Nice. 

Anterior to the first council of Nice; as, antenicene 
faith. Encyc. 

AN-TEN'NAL, a, Belonging to the antenne. 

AN-TEN'N4:, n. pl. [L. antenna, a sail yard.] 

{n zoology, certain movable, articulated organs of 
sensation, attached to the heads of insects, and of 
crustacea or crab-like animals; two in the former, 
and usually four in the latter. They are used as 
organs of toulcu, and in some species, the cavity of 
the ear is situated near the basal] joint. In insects, 
they are vuigarly called horns, and also feelers, but 
this latter term is more properly applied to the palpi. 

AN-TEN-NIF’ER-OUS, a. Bearing antenne. 

AN-TEN'NI-FORM, a. {hl Shaped like antenne. 

number that sg an- 


ni 
AN-TE-PAS'CHAL, a. Pertaining to the time before 
Eas Nelson. 


ster. 
AN TE-PAST, x. [ante, before, and pastum, fed.] 
_A foretaste ; something taken before the proper 
time. 
AN’TE-PE-NULT’, 2. [L. ante, before, pene, almost 
and ultimus, last. t : 
et sy ie of a word except two; as, syl in 
-TE-PE-NULT'I-MATE, e. Pertaining to the last 
llable but two. ; 
'T-EP-I-LEP’TIE, a. [avrt, against, and er: }.nrre- 
ovata from ém:AapBuve, to seize. 
isting or curing epilepay. : 
ANT-EP-I-LEP’TI6, n. 
AN-TE-PO-SI''TION, vn. 
pon, from xyes, te poses - 
i) , the placing of a word before another, 
which by ordinary rules, ought to follow it. 
AN-TE-PRE-DIC’A-MENT, x. [ante and predicament] 
A term applied to certain previous matters requisite 
to a clear understanding of the predicaments and 
ies, as definitions of common terms, Cyc. 
AN-TE'RI-OR, a [L.] Before in time ; prior; ante- 
cedent ; ig | in time. 
2. Before or in front in place. : 
AN-TE-RI-OR'I-TY, xn. The state of being anterior, 
Preceding, or in front ; a state of being before in time 
of situation. 


A reinedy for the epilepsy. 
[L. ante, before, and posi- 


ANT 


AN’TE-ROOM, n. [ante and room.] 

A room before or in front of another. | _Darwin 
AN’TES,) x. pl. [(L-] Pillars of large dimensions 
AN'TA, that support the front of a building. 
AN-TE-STAT'URE, n. {ante and stature.) 

In fortification, a small retrenchment or work formed 

of palisades, or sacks of earth. Ency:. 
AN-TE-STOM'A€H, n. [ante and stomach.} 
A cavity which leads into the stomach, as in birds, 


Ray. 
AN-TE-TEM’PLE, x. The nave inachurch. [(bhs. 
AN-TE-VERT’, v. t. [L. anteverto.] To prevent. 


[ot m et Hall. 
AN-THEL-MIN'TIE€, a. [uvrt, against, and fApivs,a 
worm. 
Gand agaist worms. 


AN-THEL-MIN'‘TI€, rn. A remedy for worms in the 
Intestines. Encyc. Coxe. 
AN'THEM, 2. (Gr. ayre, against, and nyvos,a hymn, 

from vpysw, to sing. See Hymex.] 

A hymn sung in alternate parts, but in modern 
usage, a sacred tune or picce of music set to words, 
taken from the Psalins or other parts of the Scriptures, 
first introduced into the English church service in 
Elizabetl’s reign. Encyc. 

AN'THEM-WISE, adv. In the manner of an anthem ; 
alternately. Bacon. 

AN’THE-MIS, ». Camomile. Tate, 

AN‘TIIER, n. [L. anthera, a flowery plant, frum the 
Greek wUnyos, Howery, from urllug, a teeta] 

In botany, the summit or top of the stamen, elevated 
by means of the filament or thread. [t contains the 
pollen, or fertilizing dust, which, when mature, is 
emitted for the impregnation of the ovary. It is 
called by Ray the apex, and by Malpighi the capsula 
staminis. ‘ Milne. Martyn. 

AN'THER-AL, a. Pertaining to anthers. 

Asiat. Res, 4, 404. 
AN’THER-DUST, n. The dust or pelien of an anther. 
AN-THER-IF’/ER-OUS, a. [anther and fero, to bear. ]} 

Producing anthers, as plants; supporting anthers, 

as a part of a flower. ~ | Barton, 162. 
AN-THES-TE’RI-ON, zn. [Gr.] The sixth month of the 
Athenian year, consisting of 29 days, and answering 
toa part of November and a part of December. It 
is supposed to be so called from the Anthesteria, a 
festival in honor of Bacchus, celebrated in that 
month, and so called from ayflos, a flower ; garlands 
of flowers being offered to Bacchus at that festival. 
AN-THO'BI-AN, x. (Gr. avo and (ius.] 
An animal that lives on flowers. 
AN-THO’DI-UM, z. [Gr., from av@1¢, a flower.] In 
botany, the inflorescence of a compound flower; or 
the common calyx of a compound flower. Lindley. 
AN-THO-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to anthology. 
AN-THOL’O-GY, n. [Gr. avSos, a flower, and Aoyos, 
a discourse, or Avyta, a collection.]} 

1. A discourse on flowers. Encye. 

2. A collection of flowers; a garland. Johnsen. 

3. A collection of beautiful passages from authors; 
a collection of poems or epigrams, particularly applied 
to a collection of ancient Greek epigrams. 

4. In the Greek church, a collection of devotions, or 
a book of offices. Johns. 

AN-THOPH’YL-LITE, nz. [Gr. aySos, @ flower, and 
gvAAov, 2 leaf. 

A mineral of the hornblende family, occurring in 
brittle fibers, or fibrous or bladed masses, of different 
shades of dark brown, and with a semi-metallic 
luster. It consists chiefly of silica, magnesia, and 
oxyd of iron, and is found abundantly in some va- 
Frieties of primary rocks. Dana, 

AN-THOPH-YL-LIT'I€, a. Pertaining to anthophyl- 
lite or containing it. Hitchcock. 
AN’‘THO-RISM, x. (Gr. avrt, opposite, and bpicpos, 

definition. } 

In rhetoric, a description or definition contrary to 
that which is given by the adverse party. Ash. 
AN’/THRA-CITE, x. [Gr. avySpat,a burning coal, and 

ArSos, a stone.} 

A hard, compact variety of mineral! coal. of high 
luster, differing from bituminous coal in containing 
little or no bitumen, in consequence of which it 
burns withoufflame. The purer specimens consist 
wholly of carbon. It is also called glance coal, and 
blind coal. i Dana. 

AN-THRA-CIT'T€, 2. Pertaining to anthracite. 

AN-THRA€/O-LITE. See Anturacite. 

AN-THRA-€0-THE/RI-UM, x. [Gr. avSpat, a coal, 
and Snprov, a beast.J 

The name of a genus of pachydermatous quadru- 
peds, first found in Italy, in tertiary‘lignite or brown 
coal, whence the name. Dana. 

ANTHRAX, n. [Gr. Supra.] 

A carbuncle; a malignant ulcer, with intense 
burning. The ancients gave this name to a gem, 
and it is sometimes used for lithanthrax or pit-coal. 

Encye. 
AN-THRO-PO-GLOT’TUS, rn. [Gr. avSpwres, man, 
and }Awrra, the tongue.] a 

An animal which has a tongue resembling that of 

man, of which kind are parrots. Encyc. 
AN-THRO-POG/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. avSpwmos, man, 
and ypagn, description. ] 


ANT 


A description of man or the human mee, or of the 
parts of the human body. Eacye. 

More particularly, that branch of paysical yeogra~ 
phy, which treats, of the actual distribution of the 
human race, as distinguished by physical charneter, 
language, institutions, and customs; in distinction 
from ethnography, which treats historically of the 
origin and filiation of races and nations.  P. Cyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-LOG’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to anthro- ° 
pology ; according to human manner of speaking. 

Ktrwan, 

AN-THRO-POL/O-GIST, n. One who describes, oa 
1s versed in the physical history of man or of the hu- 
man body. 

AN-THRO-POL/0-GY, n. [Gr. avySpwos, man, and 
Avyovs, discourse. } 

i. A discourse upon human nature. Encye. 

2. The doctrine of the structure of the human 
body , the natural history or physiology of the human 
species. 

3. More definitely, the science of man, considered 
physically, intellectually, and morally, or in his entire 
nature. Kant. P. Cyc. 

4. The word denotes that manner of expression by 
which the inspired wniters attribute human parts and 
passions to Gud. Er-yc. 

AN'THRO-PO-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. av3pwos, man, and 
pavreca, divination. ] 

Divination by inspecting the entrails of a human 
being. Encyc. 
AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'ISM, zn. The representation 
of the Deity under a human form, or with human 

attributes and affections. P. Gye. 

2. The heresy of the Anthropomorphites. Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPHI'IST, 2. One who represents 
pory under a human form, or with human attri- 

utes, 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'ITE, x. [Gr. avSpwzos, man, 
and popon, form.] 

One who believes a human form in the Supreme 
Being. A sect of ancient heretics are called Anthro- 
pomurphites. Encyc. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH-IT'I€, ¢. Pertaining to an- 
thropomarphism. Kitto. 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH'IT-ISM, x. The doctrines of 
Anthropomorphites. - 

AN-THRO-PO-MORPH’OUS, a. Belonging to that 
which has the form of man; having the igure of or 
resemblance to a man. Ash. Encye. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH'I€-AL, a. Subject to human 
passions. 

AN-THRO-PO-PATH’I€-AL-LY, adv. When human 
passions are ascribed to a being. 

AN-THRO-POP’A-THY, n. [Gr. avSpwros, man, and 
muds, passion. } 

The affections of man, or the application of human 
passions to the Supreme Being. Owen. Encyc. Ash. 
AN-THRO-POPH'A-GI, zn, pl, [Gr. avSpwros, man, 

and gayw, to eat.] 

Man-eaters ; cannibals; men that eat human flesh. 

Johnson. Encyc. 

AT THRO ROEM A-COUS, a. Feeding on human 

esh.  # 4 

AN-THRO-POPH'A-GY, n. The eating of human 
flesh, or the practice of eating it. Johnson, Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POS'€0-PY, n. [Gr. avSpwmos, man, and 
oxorew, to view.] 

The art of discovering or judging of a man’s char- 
acter, passions, and inclinations, from the lineaments 
of his body. Encyc. 

AN-THRO-POS'O-PHY, n. | Gr. avSpwros, man, and 
copla, bebo aaa! : 

Knowledge of the nature of man; acquaintance 
with man’s structure and functions, comprehending 
anatomy and physiology. Encye. 

AN-THRO-POT’O-MY,x. [Gr. av$pwxos,a man, and 
Topn, a cutting. } 

The anatomy or dissection of the human body. 

Morin. 

ANT-HYP-NOT'I€, a. [corrupt orthography.] See 
ANTIHYPNOTIC. 

ANT-HYP-O-€HON'DRI-A€. See AntinrrocHon- 
DRIAC. 

ANT-HY-POPH/O-RA. See Antinyrornwora. 

ANT-HYS-TER'I€. See Antiuystenic. 

AN'TI, (Gr. Antz.] A preposition signifying 
against, opposite, contrary, or in place of; used in 
many English words. 

AN-TLAB-O-LITION-IST, nv. One who opposes ab> 
olition. 

AN-TI-A-MER'I-€AN, a. Opposed to America, or to 
the true interests or government of the United States ; 
op d to the revolution in America, Marshall, 

AN-TI-A-POS/TLE, x. One who opposes the apostles 

AN-TI-AR-MIN’I-AN, x. One who opposes Armin 
ianism. 

AN-TI-AR-THRITI€, «, [See Anranrmnitic.] Goce 
against the gout. 

AN-TI-AR-THRIT'I€, 2. A remedy for the gout. 

AN-TL-ASTH-MAT'I€, =, A re for the asthma, 

AN-TI-AT-TRI''TION, n. A compound applied ts 
machinery to prevent the effects of friction, oftet 
consisting of plumbago, with some oily substance, 
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AN-TI-BAC’'€HI-US, 2. [Gr. avrc and Paxxetos, a 
foot of one short and two long sylJables.] ~ 

In poetry, a foot of three syllables, the two first 

long, and the last short; as, ambiré ; opposed to the 
bacchius, in which the first syllable is short and the 
tWo last long. Trumbull. Encyc. Gr. Ler _ 
AN-TI-BA-SIL'I€-AN, a. [Gr. aii, and BuctdcKn, 
a palace ; L. basilicus, royal, basilica, a hall of justice. ] 
Opposed to royal state and magnificence. 
Plowden, Brit. Empire. 
AN’TI-BIL/IOUS, (-bil’yus,) a. Counteractive of bil- 
fous complaints. 
AN'TI-BRA€H'I-AL, a, Pertaining to the fore arm. 
AN’TIE€, a. [from Fr. antique; L. antiquus; It. an- 
tico; a sense derived from the grotesque figures of 
antiques. ] 

Odd ; fantastic ; as, antic tricks. 

AN'TI€, 7. A buffoon or merry Andrew; one that 
practices odd gesticulations. Shak. 

2. Odd appearance ; fantastic figure. 
AN'TITE€, v. t. To make antic. 
AN-TI-CA-CHEE'TIE, a. [Gr. avrt, and xaxexrns, 

of an ill habit of body.] 

Curing or tending to cure an il) habit of the con- 
stitution. Johnson. 
AN-TI-CA-CHEC'TIE, n. A medicine that tends to 
correct an il] habit of body Coze. 
See vuist, nm. One opposed to Calvin- 

st 
AN'TI-CAL-VIN-IST'I€, a. Opposed to Calvinism. 
AN-TI-CXR-NIV! 0-ROUS, a. Opposed to feeding on 


esh. 
AN-TI-CA.TARRH’AL, (-ka-tar'ral,) a. [avrt, against, 
and xarappoos, a catarrh.] 
Good against catairh: i 
AN-TI-CA-TARRH’AL, x. A remedy for catarrh. 


AN-TI-€AU-SOT'IC, a. (Gr. avrt, against, and 
«avoos, a burning fever.) 
Good against a burning fever. ° 
AN-TI-CAU-SOT'I€, x A remedy for a buming 
fever. Coze. 
AN’TI-CHAM-BER, nz. Dr. Johnson prefers Ante- 
chamber, which see. But ante and anti are the same 
word in different dialects, and have the same rad- 


Spenser. 
Shak. 


{cal signification. (See Ante.] 
AN’TI-CHRIST, x. [Gr. avrc, against, and a} 
A great adve; of Christ; the man of sin; de- 


scribed 1 John fi. 18. 2 Thess. fi, Rev. ix. Prot- 
estants generally suppese this adversary to be the 
Papal power; and some divines believe that, in a 
more general sense, the word extends to any persons 
who deny Christ or oppose the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. Encyc. Brown. Bick. 
AN-TLCHRIST'IAN, a. Pertaining to Antichrist; 
een to or opposing the Christian religion. 
-TI-CHRIST’IAN, n. A follower of Antichrist ; 
‘one opposed to the Christian religion. 
AN-TI-CHRIST’IAN-ISM, n. Opposition or contra- 
riety to the Christian religion. 
AN-TI-CHRIST-IAN'I-TY, n. Opposition or con- 
trariety to Christianity. 
AN-TI-CHRIST’1AN-IZE, ». t. To seduce from Chris- 


 tianity. \ 

AN-TI-CHRON’IE-AL, @. ([Gr. avre and xpovos, 
time.] Deviating from the proper order of time ; 
erroneously dated. 

AN-TI-CHRON'{£€-AL-LY, ed. In an antichronical 
manner. 

AN-TI€H’'RO-NISM, 2. [Gr. avrs and xpovos, time.] 

Deviation from the true order of time. Selden. 

AN-TIC/I-PANT, a. Anticipating; applied, in medi- 
cine, to periodic diseases, each whose attacks re- 
curs at an earlier period than the one pereainy.. 


P amr. 
AN TIC'I-PATE, v. &. [L. anticipo, of ante, before, 
and capio, to take.] 

1. To take or act before another, so as to prevent 
him ; to take first possession. ; 

9. To take before the proper time ; as, the advocate 
has anticipated that part of his argument. 

3. To foretaste or foresee; to have a previous 
view or impression of something future ; as, to an- 
ticipate the pleasures of an entertainment ; to antici- 
pate the evils of life. 

4, To prevent by crowding in before; to preclude. 

Jolnson. 
eed sense is essentially included in the first.] 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TED, pp. Taken before; foretasted ; 

foreseen ; precluded ; prevented. 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TING, ppr. Taking before ; forétasting ; 
luding ; preventing. 
|-TIC-I-PA'TION, 2. The act of taking up, placing, 
or considering something before the proper time, in 
natural order; prevention. 

2, Foretaste ; previous view or impression of what 
fs to happen afterward ; as, the anticipation of the 
joys of heaven. 


ha with 
ow’ tea pik ee : 


3. Previous notion; preconceived opinion 
daced in the mind before the truth is dese yetlght 
previous impression. 


FATE, 
| 64 


ANT 


4. The attack of a fever before the usual ben 
* Coze, 
5. In music, the obtrusion of a chord upon a syn- 
copated note, to whiclr it forms a discord. = Busby ~ 
AN-TIC'4-PA-TIVE, a. Containing anticipation. 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TOR, n. One who anticipates». 
AN-TIC'I-PA-TO-RY, a. Taking before the time. 
More. 
AN-TI-CLY’MAX, zn. [Gr. avrt, opposite, and xArpat, 
climax. See Curmate.] : 
A sentence in which the ideas fall or become less 
important and striking at the close, opposed to climaz. 
For example, 


And ‘thou, Dalhousie, thou great of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the earl of ‘ 


AN-TLE€LY/NAL, a. [Gr. avre and xAtve, to incline.] 
Marking inclination in opposite directions. 
In geology, an anticlinal line, or azis, is a line from 
which strata dip in opposite directions. 1 
AN'TI€-LY, adv. In an antic manner; with odd 
tures and gesticulations ; with fanciful BPP AnES 


AN'TT€-MASK, n. A mask of antics. B. Jonson. 
AN-TI-C€ON-STI-TO’/TION-AL, a Opposed to or 
against the constitution. Bolingbroke. 
AN-TI-€ON-STI-TO/TION-AL-IST, x. One opposed 

to the constitution. 
AN-TI-€ON-T A'GION-IST, 2. One who opposes the 
doctrine of contagion. 
AN-TI-CON-TA’GIOUS, a. ([Gr. avre and conta- 
ious.] Opposing or destroying contagion. 
-TI-CON-VULS'IVE, a. [Gr. uvre and convulsive. ] 
Good against convulsions. 
AN'TI-COR, 2. [anti and 


eT. 
Fr. ceur, or L. cor, the 
heart.) 


Among farriers, an inflammation in a_horse’s |. 


‘throat, answering to the quinsy in man. Encyc. 
AN-TI-COS-MET'I€, @. [anti and cosmetic, See Cos- 
meETIC.] Destructive or ce Bsiainn to beauty. 
AN-TI-€OS-MET‘I€, 2. y preparation which in- 
jures ae 
'TI-COURT, a, In opposition to the court. [Wot 
Reres! 


used. ] le 
AN-TI-COURTER, (an-ti-kért'yur,) », [anti and 
courtier.} 

One who opposes the court, or the measures of ad- 
ministration. Ash. 

AN'TI-€OUS, a. [L. anficus.] 

In botany, tumed inward toward the axis; in an- 
thers, denoting that the line of dehiscence is tumed 
toward the pistil. Lindley. 

AN-TI-€RE-A'TOR, nr. One that opposes the Creator. 
AN-TI-DEM-O-€RAT'TE, a. Opposing democ- 
AN-TI-DEM-O €RAT'I€-AL, Tacy ; contrary to 
' government by the people. Mitford. 
AN’TI-DG6-TAL, a. That has the quality of prevent- 
ing the ill effects of poison, or of any thing noxious 
or mischievous. 

AN-TI-DO'TAL-LY, adv. Inthe manner of an anti- 
dote ; by way of antidote. Brown. 
AN’/TI-DOTE, a. [Gr. avridoros, of avre, against, and 

didwut, to give ; W. dodi, to give.] 

1. A medicine to counteract the effects of poison, 
or of any thing noxious taken into the stomach. 

2. Whatever tends to prevent mischievous effects,. 
or to counteract the evil which something else might 


produce, : 
AN-TI-D6OT'I€-AL, a. Serving as an antidote. 
AN-TI-DOTI€-AL-LY, ado. By way of antidote. 

TOWN. 

AN-TI-DYS-EN-TER'TE, a. ([Gr. .avrt, against, and 

dvoevrspixns, dysenteric.] 

inst the dysentery, or bloody flux. 

AN-TLDYS-EN-TER'I€, n. A remedy for dysentery. 


Tle 
ciate Et a ([Gr. avrt, dvs, and ovpor, 


ine. 
Counteracting or curinig dysury, or a difficulty of 
voiding urine. 
AN-TI-E-MET'IE€, a. [Gr. avrt, against, and epercKos, 
emetic, from evew, to vomit } 
Having the quality of allaying vomiting. 
AN-TI-E-MET’I€, x. A remedy to check or allay vom- 


iting. 
AN-TI-EN-NE-A-HE/DRAL, a. [Gr. ayr:, opposite, 
evvea, nine, and edpa, side. 

In crystalography, having nine faces on two oppo- 
site parts of the crystal. Cleaveland. 
AN-TI EN-THU-SI-AST'T€, a. [anti and enthusiastic.} 

Opposing enthusiasm. i 5 
AN'TIENT-RY, x. [more correctly, Anctzntay.] Cast 
of antiquity ; that which is ancient; applied - lan- 

este 


guage. 
AN-TI-EP-L_LEP'TIE, «. ng epilepsy. 
AN-TI-E-PIS/€0-PAL, a. ivan te episcopacy. 
5 Charles le 
AN-TT-E-VAN-GEL€-AL, a. Con’ to orthodo: 
or the ple sense of the Sout ieee 


AN'TI-FACE, n. Opposite = Jonson. 
AN-TI-FA-NAT'IG, n. ‘An opposer of fanaticism. 


: Milton. 
AN-T1-FE/BRILE, or AN-TI-FEB'RILE, a. (Gr. av- 
rt, against, and febrile.} ; 


3° 


ANT 


That has the quality of abating fever ; opposing or 
tending to cure fever. 
AN-TI-FE/BRILE, or AN-TI-FEB/RILE, x. .A med- 
icine that cures, abates, or tends to allay fever. 
AN-TI-FED’/ER-AL, a. Opposing the federal consti- 
tution. 
AN-TI-PED'ER-AL-I8M, 2. Opposition to the ratifi- 
cation of the constitution of the United States. 
AN-TI-FED/ER-AL-IST, 2. One who, at the forma- 
tion of the constitution of the United States, oppused 
its adoption and ratification. 
AN-TI-FLAT'TER-ING, a Opposite to soe 


AN-TI-FLAT’U-LENT, «. Opposing flatulence. . 

AN-TI-GA-LA€'TIE€, nz. A medicine which tends to 
diminish the secretion of milk. 

AN’‘TI-GRAPH, n. A copy. 

AN.TI-GUG/GLER, n. [anti and guggle.] 

A crooked tube of metal, so bent as to be intro- 
duced into the neck of a bottle, for drawing out the 
liquor without disturbing the sediment. Encye. 

pyar a. [Gr. avrc, against, and cxrix2s, 
ectic. 

_Thot has the quality of opposing or curing hecticab 
disorders. 

AN-TI-HE€/TI€, ». A medicine that is good in the 
cure of hectic disorders. E Coze. 
AN-TI-HE'LIX, x. [Gr. avre and éd+.] 

The semicircular prominence of the external ear, 

situated before and within the helix. 
AN-TI-HYP-NOT'I€, a. [Gr.u re and bras, sleep.) 
Counteracting sleep; tending to prevent sleep or 


cn 3 
AN-TI-HYP-NOT'TE, x. A medicine that prevents or 
tends to prevent sleep. Coze. 
AN-TI-HYP-O-E€HON'DRI-A6, @., [Gr. avr: and izu- 

‘xovdprax -s, hypochondriac. 
That counteracts or tends to cure hypochondfiac 
affections and depression of spirits. 
AN-TI-HYP-O-€ HON’DRI-A€, rn. A remedy for hyp 
ochondriac affections and low spirits. 
AN-TI-HY-POPH’O-RA, nx, [Gr. uvre and brogopa, 
an inference.] 

In rhetoric, a figure which consists in refuting an 
objection by the opposition of a contrary sentence. 
AN-TLHYS-TER'TI€, a ([Gr. uti and torepa, ute- 

me] Counteracting hysterics. 
AN-TI-HYS-TER'I€, n. A medicine that cures or 
counteracts hysterical affections. . Core. ‘ 
AN-TI-LITH'I€, a. [Gr. avr. and \:80¢, stone.] 
Tendjng to prevent the formation of urinary calcu- 
._ li, or to destroy them when formed. 
AN-TI-LITH'I€, x. A medicine that tends to prevent 
the formation of urinary calculi, or to destroy them 
when formed. 


‘AN-TI-LITH-O-TRIP’TIST, n. [Gr. avrt, \:80s, and 


Te Barn) 

One opposed to lithotripsy. 
AN-TI-LOG/A-RIFHM, n. [anti and logarithm.} 

The complement of the logarithm of any sine, 

tangent, or secant, to that of 90 degrees. Bailey. 

The complement of a logarithm; more generally, 

the number to a logarithm. P. : 
Te ce n [Gr. uyre, against, and Adyos, 
speech. 

A contradiction betwee any words or passages in: 

an author. : 
AN-TI-LOIUMIE€, 2. (Gr. avre and Aorpos, the plague.” 

A remedy against the plague. Brunde. 
AN-TIL'O-QUIST, n, A contradictor. [Obs.] 
AN-TIL/O-QUY, n. [Gr. avr« and loguor.] 

Preface. [ Qbs.] 
AN-TI-MA-GIS'/TRI€-AL, a. Opposed to the office: 
ANTUMA'NUACE ys cre 

-TI- -AG, . ae 
AN-TI-MA-NI'A€-AL, { a. [anti and meniac.] 
Counteracting or curing madness or phan 
: cattie. 


AN’TI-MASK, x. A lesser mask ; in contradistinction. 
to the principal or main mask. Bacon. 
AN-TI-MA‘/SON, n. One opposed to freemasonry. 
AN-TI-MA-SONII€, a. Opposing freemasonry. 
AN-TI-MA'SON-RY, zn. Opposition to freemasonry. 
AN-TI-ME-TAB'O-LE, (an-ti-metab’o-ly,) n. [Gr. 
avvt, against, and per.GoXn, mutation.]- 
In rhetoric, a setting of two things in opposition to- 
each other ; as, an honorable action may be attended 
with labor, but the labor is soon past, and the honor 


is immortal. Encyc. 
AN-TI-ME-TATH’E-SIS, n. [Gr. avrt, against, and: 

peradcots, a transposition. } 4 

‘Ih ic, ari inversion of the parts or members. 

of an antithesis ; as, “Compare the arrival of this. 

governor with the victory of that general.” ‘‘Com- 

pare this peace with that -war.’” 

Cictro,in Verrem. Encyc. 

AN-TIM’E-TER, x. [Gr.a- rc and psrpov, measure.) 
An optical instrument for pete tee with. 

greater accuracy than can be done e usual: 

quadrants or sextants. Rees. 
AN-TI-MET’RI€-AL, a. Contrary .o the rules of. 


meter or verse. 
AN-TI-MIN-1S-TE‘RI-AL, a. [anti and 7 


FAR, FALL, WHAT.-~METE, PREY. —PINE; MARINE, BIRD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 


ANT 
Opposed to the ministry, or administration of gov- j 


ernment. 

AN-TI-MIN-IS-TE/RI-AL-IST, n. One that opposes 
the ministry. 

AN-TI-MO-NARE€H'IE-AL, a. 
monarchical. } 

Opposed to monarchy ; that opposes a kingly gov- 
ernment, Addison. 
AN-TI-MO-NA REH/TE-AL-NESS, n. The quality of 

being opposed to monarchy. 

AN-TI-MON’ARE€H-IST, n. An opposer of monarchy. 

AN-TI-MO'NI-AL, a. [from antimony.) 

Pertaining to antimony, or partaking of its quali- 
ties ; composed of antimony, or containing antimony 
as the principal ingredient. 

AN-TI-MO‘'NI-AL, x. A preparation of antimony; a 
medicine in which antimony is the principal ingre- 
diewt. Encyc. 

AN-TI-MO/NI-ATE, 2. A compound or salt com- 

ed of antimonic acid and a base. Henry. 

AN-TI-MO/NI-A-TED, a. Partaking of antimony; 
mixed or prepared with antimony ; as, antimoniated 
tartar. Nicholson. 

AN-TI-MON'I€, a. Pertaining to antimony. Henry. 

AN-TI-MON'I€ AC’ID, x. An acid composed of two 
equ ivalents of antimony and five of oxygen. 

AN'TI-MO-NITE, zx. A compound of antimonious 
acid and a base. Henry. 

AN-TI-MO’NI-OUS AC/ID, x. An acid consisting of 
two equivalents of antimony and four of oxygen. 

AN’TI-MO-NY, n. [Fr. antimoine; Low L. antimo- 


[enti, against, and 


nium ; It. antimonio; Sp. id. This, by some writers, | 


is supposed to be composed of anti and Fr. moine, 
monk, from the fact that certain monks were poi- 
soned by it. This story, reported by Furetiere, is 
treated by Morin as fabulous, and by him it is said 
to be composed of Gr. ayri, against, and povos, 
alone, and so n:med because it is not found alone. 
The real truth is not ascertained.] 

Primarily, a metallic ore consisting of sulphur 
combined with a metal ; the sulphuret of antimony, 
the stibium of the Romans, and the oriype of the 
Greeks. Jt is a blackish mineral, which stains the 
hands, hard, brittle, full of long, shining, needle-like 
strie. ‘It is found in the mines of Bohemia and Hun- 

ry, in France and England, and in America. 

his word is also used for the pure metal or regulus 

of antimony, a metal of a grayish or silvery white, 
very brittle, and of a plated or scaly texture, and of 
moderate specific gravity. By exposure to air, its sur- 
face becomes tarnished, but does not rust. It is used 
as an ingredient in concave mirrors, giving them a 
finer texture. In bells, it renders the sound more 
clear ; it renders tin more hard, white, and sonorous, 
and gives to printing types more firmness and smooth- 
ness, It is also useful in promoting the fusion of 
metals, and especially in casting cannon balls. In 
its crude state, it is harmless to the human constitu- 
tion; but many of its preparations act violently as 
emetics and cathartics. Chambers. Encyc. Nicholson. 

AN-TI-MOR’AL-IST, x. An opposer of morality. 

Warburton. 

AN-TI-MO’SI€-AL, a. Opposed to music ; having no 
ear for music. Amer. Review. 

—— a. [anti and nephritic, which 
see. 

Counteracting diseases of the kidneys. Coze. 

AN-TI-NE-PHRIT’I€, x. A medicine that tends to 
remove diseases of the kidneys. 

eee ae AN, a, (Gr. ayrt, against, and vopos, 
jaw. 

Against the law; pertaining to the Antinomians. 

AN-TI-NO/MI-AN, nr. One of a sect who maintain 
that, under the gospel dispensation, the law is of no 
use or obligation ; or who hold doctrines which su- 

rsede the necessity of good works and a virtuous 
ife. This sect originated with John Agricola, about 
the year 1538. Encyc. 

AN-TI-N6O/MI-AN-ISM, ». The tenets of the Aanti- 
nomians, Hall. 

AN’TI-NO-MIST, 2. One who pays no regard to the 
law, or to good works. Sanderson. 

AN’TI-NO-MY, n. A contradiction between two 
laws, or between two parts of the same law. Baker. 

2, A law or other thing opposite or contrary. . 

Milton. Taylor. 

AN-TI-O’€HI-AN, a. Pertaining to Antiochus, the 

founder of a sect of philosophers, a cotemporary 
with Cicero. ‘This sect was a branch of the Aca- 
demics, though Antiochus was a Stoic, He attempted 
to reconcile the doctrines of the different schovls, and 
was the last preceptor of the Platonic school. Encyc. 

The Antiochian epoch was a method of computing 
time, from the proclamation of liberty’granted to the 
city of Antioch, about the time of the battle of Phar- 


salia. Encyc. 
AN-TI-PA’/PAL, a. Opposing Popery. 
AN-TI1-PA-PIST'I€, a, Opposed to Popery or 
AN-TI-PA-PIST'I€-AL, } Papacy. lortin. 


AN TI-PAR’AL-LEL, a. Running 
rection. ¢ Ham 
AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'I€, a. [avr and paralytic, which 
Good sgainst the palsy. 


oe 
in a contrary di- |’ 
mond. 


ANT 
AN-TI-PAR-A-LYT'I€, x. A remedy for the palsy. 


Cue. 
AN-TI-PA-THET'I€, a, [See Antipatuy.] 
AN-TI-PA-THET'I€-AL, Having a natural con- 

trariety, or constitutional aversion to a thing. 
AN-TI-PA-THET’I€-AL-NESS, n. The quality or 
state of having an aversion or contrariety to a thing. 
Johnson, 
AN-TI-PATH'T€, a. [Gr. avrt ang ra9os.] 

Having. opposite affections. In medicine, the same 
as ALLOPATHIC. ‘ 

AN-TIP'A-THOUS, a, Adverse; having a natural 
contrariety. Beaum. & Fl. 
AN-TIP/A-THY, n. (Gr. avrt, against, and zavos, 

feeling.] ; 

Natural aversion; instinctive contrariety or oppo- 
sition in feeling; an aversion felt at the presence, 
real or ideal, of a particular object. This word liter- 
ally denotes a natural aversion, which may be of dif- 
ferent degrees, and in some cases may excite terror 
or horror at the presence of an object. Such is the 
aversion of animals for their natural enemies, as the 
antipathy of a mouse to a cat or a weasel. Some- 
times persons have an insuperable constitutional an- 
tipathy to certain kinds of food. 

The word is applied, also, to aversion contracted 
by experience or habit ; as when a person has suf- 
fered an injury from some fvod, or from an animal, 
which before was not an object of hatred, or when 
a particular kind of food or medicine is taken intoa 
sickly stomach, and winch nauseates it, the effect is 
antipathy, which is often of long continuance. 

Antipathy, however, is often affected ; as when 
persons pretend a great aversion to things from false 
delicacy. 

2. In ethics, antipathy is hatred, aversion, or repug- 
nancy ; hatred to persons; aversion to persons or 
things; repugnancy to actions. Of these, hatred is 
most voluntary. Aversion, and antipathy, (in its true 
sense,) depend more on the constitution ; repugnancy 
may depend on reason or education. Encyc. 

Inveterate antipathies against particular nations, and passionate 

attachmeuts to others, are to be avowed. Washington. 

3. In physics, a contrariety in the properties or af- 
fections of matter, as of oil and water, which will 
not mix. 

Antipathy is regularly followed by to, sometimes by 
against, and is oppose to sy:npathy. : 

AN-TI-PA-TRI-OT'I€, or AN-T1-PAT-RI-OT'I€, a. 
Not patriotic ; opposing the interests of one’s country, 
Antipatrione prejudices, Johnson. 
AN-TI-PE-DO-BAP/TIST, n. [Gr. avrt, against, mars, 
ratdus, a child, and Barrifw, to baptize) 

One who is opposed to the baptism of ape 

AN-TI-PE-RI-OD'I€, n. In medicine, a remedy pos- 
‘sessing the property of preventing the return of peri- 
odic diseases, 23 intermittents. Cyc. Med. 

AN-TI-PER-I-STAL'TI€, a. [See Peristartic.] 

1. Opposite to peristaltic; acting upward, in a di- 
rection contrary to peristaltic ; as, antiperistaltic mo- 
tion. 

2. Counteracting or checking peristaltic motion ; 
as, an antiperistaltic remedy. 

AN-TI-PE-RIS/TA-SIS, n. [Gr. avrt, against, and 
meptoracts, a standing around. ] 

The opposition of a contrary quality, by which the 
quality opposed acquires strength ; or the action by 
which a body attacked collects force by opposition ; 
or the intension of the activity of one quality by the 
opposition of another. Thus quicklime is set on fire, 
or sensible heat is excited in it, by mixture with wa- 
ter ; and cold applied to the human body may increase 
its heat. Johnson. Dryden. Quincy. 

AN-TI-PER-I-STAT'I€, a. Pertaining to antiperista- 


sis. Ash. 
AN-TI-PES-TI-LEN’TIAL, a. [anti and pestilential, 

which see.] 

- Counteracting contagion or infection ; having the 

quality of opposing or destroying pestilential diseases, 
AN-TL-PHLO-GIS'TIAN, (an-te-flojis’chan,) n. [anti 

and phlugiston, which see.] 

An opposer of the theory of phlogiston. 

AN-TI-PHLO-GIS’/TI€, a. Counteracting a phlogistic 
condition. ’ 

2. Opposed to the doctrine of phlogiston ; as, the 
antiphlogistic system. 

AN-TI-PHLO-GIS'TIE€, n. Any medicine or diet 
which tends to obviate a phiogistic condition. Coxe. 
AN’TI-PHON, x. [See rape The chant or 

alternate singing in choirs of cathedrals, 
AN-TIPH/ON-AL, )} a. [See Antiprony.] Per- 
AN-TI-PHON'IE, t taining to antiphony or al- 
AN-TI-PHON'I€-AL, ternate singing. ucYyC. 
AN-TIPH/ON-AL, x. A book of antiphons or pment 
urnet, 
AN-TIPH/O-NA-RY, n. [Gr. avrt, contrary, and pwv7, 
sound, voice. 

A service k, in the Roman Catholic church, 
containing all the invitatories, responsories, collects, 
and whatever is said or sung in the choir, except the 
lessons ; called also a responsary; compiled by Greg- 
ory the Great. Encyc. 


AN’ 


AN-TIPH’O-NER, n. A book of anthems or antiphons. 
Chaucer. 
AN-TIPH’O-NY, x. [Gr. avrt, contrary, and gwyn, 
voice. | 
1. The answer of one choir to another, when an 
anthem or psalm is sung alternately by two choirs ; 
alternate singing. 

2. A species of psalmody, when a congregation is 
divided into two parts, and each sings the verses ul- 
ternately. Encyc. 

3. The words given out at the beginning of a psalm, 
to which both the choirs are to accommodate their 
singing. Encye. 

4. A musical composition of several verses, extract- 
ed from different psalms. Encyc. 

AN-TIPH'RA-SIS, x. [Gr. avrt, against, and ¢pacis, 
a form of speech. 

The use of words in a sense opposite to their prop- 
er meaning ; as when a court of justice is called a 
court of vengeance. Johnson. Ash. 

AN-TI-PHRAST'I€, a. Pertaining to antiphra- 
AN-TI-PHRAST'I€-AL, sis. Ash. 
AN-TI-PHRAST’I€-AL-LY, ado. 
antiphrasis, 
AN-TI-PHYS!I€-AL, a. Contrary to physics or to na- 
ture. 
AN-TIP/O-DAL, a. Pertaining to the antipodes, or 
those who have their feet directly opposite. 
AN'TI-PODE, n.; pl. An’ti-popgs or AN-t1P’0-DES. 
(Gr. ayrt, opposite, and rovs, rodos, foot.] 
A term applied to those who live on opposite sides 
of the globe, and, of course, whose feet are directly 


opposite. 
AN-TI-PO'DE-AN, a. Antipodal; pertaining to the 
antipodes. 
AN-TI-POI/SON, n. An antidote for poison. Brown. 
AN’TI-POPE, x. [anti and pope.} 
One who usurps the Papal power, in opposition to 
the pope. ' Addison. 
AN’TI-PORT, x. An outward gate or door. aaa 
AN-TI-PRE-LAT'I€-AL, d.. Adverse to prelacy. 
Morton. 


&] 
In the manner of 


AN’TI-PRIEST, n. An opposer or enemy of priests. 
“ng * Waterland, 
AN-TI-PRIEST’CRAFT, n. Opposition to epee ory 
urke. 
AN-TI-PRIN’CI-PLE, n. An opposite principle. 
enser. 
AN-TI-PROPH’ET, x. An enemy or opposer of proph+ 
Mede, 


ets, 
AN-TIP-SOR'I€, a. [Gr. avrc and Wwoa, the ftch.} 
Efficacious in curing the itch. : : 
AN-TIP-TO'SIS, rn. [Gr.*avri and mrwots, case.) 
In grammar, the putting of one case for another. 
Johnson. 
AN-TI-PO’RI-TAN, n. -An opposer of Puritans. 
5 Warton. 
AN-TI-QUA/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to antiquaries, or 
to antiquity. As a noun, this is used for ANTIQUaARY. 
AN-TI-QUA'RI-AN-ISM, x. Love of antiquities. 


Warburton. 
AN’TI-QUA-RY, n._ [L. antiquerius.] 

One who studies into the history of ancient things, 
as statues, coins, medals, paintings, inscriptions 
books, and manuscripts, or searches for them, an 
explains their origin and purport; one versed in an- 
tiquity. 

AN’TI-QUATE, v. tf. [L. antiquo. See Antiquary.] 

To make old, or obsolete ; to make old in such a 
degree as to put out of use. Hence, whén applied 
to laws or customs, it denotes to make void, or ab- 
rogate.} 

Christianity might reasonably Introduce new laws, and antiquale 

or abrogate old ones, Hails. 


AN'TI-QU4-TED, pp. or a, Grown old ; obsolete ; 
out of use; having lost its binding force by non- 
observance ; as, an antiquated law, 

AN’TI-QUA-TED-NESS, n. The .state of being old 
or obsolete. 

AN’TI-QUATE-NESS, n. The state of being obso- 


lete. 
AN-TI-QUA'TION, 2. The state of being antiquated,. 
Beaumont. 

AN-TYQUE’, (an-teek’,) a. [Fr., from L. antiquus, 
probably from ante.] 

1. Old; ancient; of genuine antiquity ; in this 
sense it usually refers to the flourishing ages of 
Greece and Rome ; as, an crtique statue. 

2. Old, as respects the present age, or a modem 
period of time ; of old fashion; as, an antique robe. 

3. Odd ; -wild ; fantastic ; more generally written 
antic. 

AN-TiQUE’, (an-teek’,) n. In general, any thing very 
old; but in a more limited sense, the remains of 
ancient artists, as busts, statues, paintings, and 
vases, the works of Grecian and,Roman antiquity. 

AN-TYQUE'LY, adv. Inanantique manner. _ 

AN-TYQUE'’NESS, (an-teek’ness,) n. The quality of 
being antique ; an appearance of ancient origin-and 
workmanship. Alddison. 

AN-TIQ’ ULTY, (an-tik’we-te,) x. [L. aig are 

1. Ancient times ; former ages ; times long 
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past ; @ very indefinite term; as, Cicero was the most 
eloquent orator of antiquity. 


2. The ancients; the people of ancient times; as, | 


the fact is sdmitted by all antiquity. 


Meaning that mankind are inclined to verily the predictions of 

antiquity. T. Dawes. 

3. Ancientness; great age; the quality of being 
ancient; as, a statue of remarkable antiquity; a 
fainily of great antiquity. 

4, Old age ; a ludicrous sense used by Shakspeare. 

5. The remains of ancient times. In this sense it 
is usually or always plural. Antiquities comprehend 
ali the remains of ancient times; all the monu- 
ments, coins, inscriptions, edifices, history, and frag- 
ments of literature, offices, habiliments, weapons, 
manners, ceremonies; in short, whatever respects 
any of the ancient nations of the earth. 

AN-TI-RHEO-MAT’I€, a. Efficacious in cases of 
rheumatism. 

AN-TI-REV-O-LO’TION-A-RY, a. 
TION. ] : 

Opposed to a revolution ; opposed to an entire 

change in the form of government. Burke. 
AN-TI-REV-O-LO’/TION-IST, x. One who is op- 
osed to a revolution in government. 
AN-TI-SAB-BA-TA’RI-AN, n. [anti and Sabbath.] 

One of a sect who oppose the observance of the 
Christian Sabbath; maintaining that the Jewish 
Sabbath was only of ceremonial, not of moral obli- 
gation, and was consequently abolished by Christ. 


Encyc. 
AN-TI-SA'BI-AN, a. [See Santan.] . 
Opposed or contrary to Sabianism, or the worship 
of the celestial orbs. Faber. 
AN-TI-SAC-ER-DO/TAL, a. Adverse to priests. 
Waterland. 
AN-TIS/CIANS, ) x. pl. [1 antiscii, of Gr. avr, op- 
AN-TIS/CI-1, posite, and oxra, shadow.] 

In. geography, the inhabitants of the. arth. living 
on different sides‘of theequator, whose shadows at 
noon are cast in contrary directions. Those who 
live north of the equator are antiscians to those on 
the south, and vice versa; the shadows on one’ Side 
being cast toward the north; those on the other, 


[See Revotv- 


toward the south. Encyc, 
AN-TL-SEOR-BO'TIE, a. [anti and scorbutic, 
AN-TI-SCOR-BO'TIE-AL, § which see.} Counter- 


acting the scurvy. 
AN-TI-S€OR-BO'TIE, zn. 
AN-TLSERIP’TURB-AL, 
Sacred Scriptures. 
AN-TI-SERIP/TUR-ISM, z.. Opposition to the Holy 
Scriptures. i Boyle. 
AN-TL-SERIP/TUR-IST, n. One that denies revela- 
tion. Boyle. 
AN-TL-SEP/TI€, @. [Gr. avrt and onrros, putrid, 
from ont, to putrefy.]} 
Opposed to, or counteracting, a putrescent tenden- 
cy in the system. 
AN-TLSEP’TI€, n. A substance which resists or 
corrects putrefaction, as acids and saline substances. 
2. A remedy which counteracts a putrescent ten- 
dency in the system, as cinchona, 
AN-TLSLAV’'ER-Y¥, 2. Cppositior to slavery. 
AN-TI-S6'CIAL, a. [See Socrar. 
1. Averse to society ; that tends to interrupt or 
pests social intercourse. Pascalis, Med. Rep. 
2. Hostile to the existence of society; as, anti- 
social principles. 
AaN-TIS/PA-SIS, 2. [Gr. avrt, against, and craw, to 


We 
A revulsion of fluids from one part of the body to 
another. Quincy. 
AN-TI-SPAS-MOD'I€, «. [Gr. avrt, against, and 
oracyes, from craw, to draw.] 

Opposing spasm ; resisting convulsions; as ano- 
ynes. Core. 
AN-TLSPAS-MOD'I€, n. A remedy for spasm or 

convulsions, as opium, balsam of Peru, and the 
essential oils of vegetables, ‘ore. 
AN’TI-SPAST { n. [Gr. avrcand craw, to draw.] 
AN-TI-SPAS/TUS, In prosody, a tetrasyllabic foot, 
in which the first and last syllables are short, and the 
middle syllables long. 
AN-TLSPAS’TIE, a. [See Antrspasis.] 
1. Causing a revulsion of fluids or humors. 
Johnsons 
2, Counteracting spasm; antispasmodic. ,.gx wa, 
AN-TLSPAS'TIE, 2. In old writers, a medi¢ine sup- 
posed to act by causing a revulsion of the humors. 
2. A_remedy that counteracts spasm; an anti- 
AN-TI-SPLEN’ET-E, a. [See Sereen.] [spasmodic. 
Good as a yemedy in diseases of the spleen. 
. Johnson. 
AN-TIS'TA-SIS, x. (Gr. avri, opposite, and cracts, 
station. 


In iehuceeg! défense of an action from the con- 


Aremedy for the scurvy. 
a. Not accordant with the 


sideration tr “ if bat a omitted, something 
worse wou ave en Encye. 
spt ae fl} ae 
e chief priest or prelate. Milton. 
AN-TiS‘TRO-PH [Gr. exrt, opposite. and crpo- 
$r, a turning.) * ‘ 


ANT 


AOR 


1. In grammar, the changing of things mutually ; AN’/TRE, (an’tur,) 2. [L. antrum.) A cavern. 
Shak. 


depending on each other; reciprocal conversion ; as, 


the master of the servant, the servant of the master. | ANUS, x. The opening of the body by which excre» 


2. Among the ancients, that part of a song or 
dance, around the altar, which was performed by 
turning from the left to the right, in opposition to the 
strophe, which was performed by turning from the 
right to the left The ancient odes consisted of 
stanzas called strophes and antistrophes, to which was 
often added the epode. These were sung by a choir, 
which turned or changed places when they re- 
peated the different parts of the ode. The epode 
was sung as the chorus stood still. [See Opve.] 

West’s pref. to his Pindar. 
AN-TI-STROPH'I€, a. Belonging to the antistrophe. 
AN-TIS/TRO-PHON, x. A figure which repeats a 
word often. Milton. 
AN-TI-STRU-MAT'I€, ) a, [anti and struma, a scrof- 
AN-TI-STRO’MOUS, ulous swelling. ] 
Good against scrofulous disorders. 
Juhnson. Wiseman. 

AN-TI-SYPH-1-LIT’I€, a. Efficacious against syph- 

ilis, or the venereal disease ; antivenereal. 
AN’TI-THE-ISM, n. [Gr. ure and Ocus.] 

Opposition to the belief of a God. Chalmers. 
A aes n. One who opposes the belief of a 

od. 

AN-TI-THE-IST’I€-AL, a. Opposing the belief of a 


God. 

AN-TI-THE-IST/I€-AL-LY, ade By opposing the be- 
lief in a God. 

AN-TITH/E-SIS, 2. [Gr. avrieors, of avreand Sears, 
from’ rcUnpe, to place.] 

1. In rhetoric, an opposition of words or senti- 
ments; contrast.; as, ‘* When our vices leave us, 
we flatter ourselves we leave them.’? ‘¢ The prodigal 
robs his heir, the miser robs himself”? ‘* Excess of. 
ceremony shows want of breeding.?? ‘ Liberty 
with laws, and government without oppression.”? 

2. Opposition of opinions: controversy. Encyc. 
AN-TI-THET‘I€, a. Pertaining to antithesis, 
AN-TI-THET’I€-AL, or opposition of words and 

sentiinents ; containing or abounding with antithe- 

sis. : Enfield. sincyc. 
AN-TI-THET*I€-AL-LY, adv. By antithesis. Byron. 
AN-TIT’RA-GUS, 2. A prominence on the lower 

posterior portion of the external ear, opposite the 


tragus. A 
AN-TI-TRIN-L-TA/RI-AN, n. [anti and trinitarian, 
which sce.] 

One who denies the Trinity, or the existence of 
three persons in the Godhead. Encyc. 
AN-TI-TRIN-I-TA/RI-AN, a. Opposing the Trinity. 
AN-TI-TRIN-I-TA/RI-AN-ISM, nz. A denial of the 

Trinity. 


AN-TIT’/RO-PAL, ja. [Gr. avre and rperw.] 


_AN-TIT/RO-POUS,} In botany, denoting that the 


radicle, in a seed, is at the extremity most remote 
from the hilum, or that the embryo is inverted with 
Trespect to the seed. Lindley. 

AN’TI-TYPE, x. [Gr. avrervmov, of aytc, against, 

and ruros, a type or pasern | 

That of which the type is the prefiguration. Thus 
the paschal lamb, in Scripture, is the type, of which 
»Christ is the antitype. An antitype, then, is some- 
thing which is formed according to a model, or pat- 
tern, and bearing strong features of resembiance 
to it. : 

In the Greek liturgy, the sacramental bread and 
wine are called antitypes, that is, figures, similitudes ; 
and the Greek fathers used the word in a like sense. 

Ce 

AN-TI-TYP’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to an antitype ; ex- 
plaining the type. Johnson. 

AN-TI-TYP’I€-AL-LY, adv. By way of antitype. 

AN-TI-VA-RI'0-LOUS, a. [anti and variolous, which 


see. 

riveting the contagion of the small-pox. 

Med. Rep. 
AN-TI-VE-NE/RE-AL, a. - [anti and venereal, which 
see. 

fi dsfeting venereal poison. 

ANT’LER, 2. [from the root of ante, before; Fr. 
andouiller. See Antr.] 

A start or branch of a horn of a cervine arimal, 
as of the stag or moose. The branch next to the 
head is called the Urow-antler, and the branch next 
above, the bcs-antler. Encyc. ~ 

ANT’LER-ED, a. _ Furnished with antlers. Encye, 
ANT’-LIKE, a. Resembling the habits of anis. 
AN-TO/NI-AN, a. Noting certain medicinal waters 
in Germany, at or near Tonstein. Encye. 
AN-TOW O-MA!SEA, 2. [Gr. avr: and ovoya, name.] 

The use of tie name of some office, dignity, pro- 
fession, science, or trade, instead of the proper name 
of the person ; as when his majesty is used for aking 
or his lorcship for a nobleman; or when, instead of 
Aristotle, we say, the philosopher : Or, conversely, the 
use of a proper name instead of an appeliative, as 
when a wise man is called a Ceto, or an eminent 
orator a Cicero, the application being supported by a 
resemblance in character, 7 Encyc. 

AN-TON-O-MAS/TI€-AL-LY, adv. By the figure an- 
tonomasia. e 


ment is expelled. 

AN-0O’/BIS, n, An Egyptian deity, the conductor of 
departed spirits, and represented by e human figure 
with the head of a dog or fox. 

AN'VIL, x. [Sax. anfilt, enfilt; D. aanbeeld; old er 
anvelt. The first syllable seems to be the prepos' 
tion on, from the Belgic dialect aan. The last syl- 
lable is from the verb build; in Germ. bilden, to form 
or shape, and bdild, an image or form, which in Dutch 
is beeld. ' To build is to shape, to form, and anvil, that 
is, on build, is that on which things are The 
Latin word incus, incudis, is formed by a like anal- 
ogy from in and cudo, to hammer, or shape ; and the 
same ideas are connected in the Celtic; W. engion: 
Ir. inneon, anvil, and inneonam, to strike.] 

An iron block with a smooth face, ou which 
smiths hammer and shape their work. Figuratevely, 
any thing on which blows are laid. Shak. 

To be on the anvil, is to be in a state of discussion, 
formation, or preparation, as when a scheme or 
measure is furming, but not matured. This figure 
bears an analogy to that of discussion, a shaking or 

AN’VIL-ED, a. Wrought on the anvil. [beating. 

Beaumont & Fietcher. 

ANX-I/E-TY, (ang-zi’e-ty,) n. [L. anzetas, from anz- 
ius, solicitous ; L. ango. See Ancer.]} @ 

1. Concern or solicitude respecting some event, 
future or uncertain, which disturbs the mind, an 
keeps it in a state of painful uneasiness. It ex- 
presses more than uneasiness or disturbance, and even 
More than trouble or svlicitude. It usually springs 
from fear or serious apprehension of evil, and in- 
volves a suspense respecting an event, and often a 
perplexity of mind, to know how to shape our con- 
duct. 

2. In medical language, uneasiness; unceasing 
restlessness in sickness. 

ANX’IOUS, (ank’shus,) a. Greatly concerned or. 
solicitous respecting something future or unknown; 
being in painful suspense; applied to persons; as, 
to be anzious for the issue of a battle. 

2. Full of solicitude ; unquiet; applied to things; 

» 8, anzious thoughts or labor. 

3. Very careful ; solicituus ; as, anzious to please; 
anzious to commit no mistake. . 4 

It is followed by for or about, before the object. 

ANX’IOUS-LY, adv. -In an anxious inanner ; solicits 
ously; with painful uncertainty; carefully; un 
quietly. f € 

ANX‘IOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being anxious; 
great solicitude. Johnson, 

AN’Y, (en’ny,) a. [Sax. anig, enig; D. eenig; Ger. 
einig. This word is a compound of an, one, and ig, 
which, in the Teutonic dialects, is the tz of the 
Latins, mus-ic-us. Any is unic-us, é 

1. One, indefinitely. 

Nor knoweth any man the Father, save the Son. — Matt. xi, 

If a soul shall sin against any of the commandments. — Lev. iv. 
“2. Some; an indefinite number, plurally ; for 
though the word is formed from one, it often refers to 
many. Are there any witnesses present? The sense 
seems to be a small, uncertain number. 

3. Some ; an indefinite quantity ; a small portion. 

Who will show us any good ? — Ps. iv. 


4. It is often used as a substitute, the person or 
thing being understood. 

And when ye aang praying, forgive, if ye have aught agaist 

a@ny.— Mark Xi. ~ 
e If any lack wisdom, let him ask It of God. — James f, s 

It is used in opposition to none. Have you any. 
wheat to sell? I have none. 

AN’Y-WISE, is sometimes used adverbially ; but the 
two words may be separated, and used with a prep- 
osition, in any wise. 

A-O'NI-AN, a. [from Aonia, a part of Beotia, in 
Greece. . 

Pertaining to the muses, or to Aonia, in Beotia, 
‘The Aonian fount was Ayanippe, at the foot of 
Mount Helicon, not far from Thebes, and sacred to 
the muses. Hence the muses were called Aonides. 
Dryden’s Virgil, Eclogue 10. 16. But in truth, Zonia 
itself is formed from the Celtic aon, a spring or foun- 
tain, [the fabled son of Nepiune,] and this word 
gave nome to Jonia. As the muses were fond of 
springs, the word was applied to the muses, and to 
mountains which were their favorite residence, as to 
Parnassus. Hilton. 

A'/O-RIST, n. [Gr. aoptcros, indefinite, of a priv. 
and opus, limit.] 

The name of cestain tenses in the grammar of the 
Greek language, which ‘express an action as com- 
pleted in time, but leave it, in other respects, 
Wuiouy indoterminate. ay 

K-O-RIST'I€, a. Indefinite ; pertaining to an aorist, 


or indefinite tense. ® 
A-ORT'A, x. -[Gr. aoprn, the great artery ; also, an 


i ey 

e 

proceeding from the left tricls of the heart, 
giving cia to ail the arperies, except the paling 


\- 
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eat aftery, or frunk of the arterial ‘a 


APE 


nary arteries. It first rises, when it is called the 
ascending aorta; then makes a great curve, when it 
gives off branches to the head and upper extremi- 
ties; then proceeds downward, called the descend- 
ing aorta, when it gives off branches to the trunk ; 
and finally divides into the two iliacs, which supply 


the pelvis and lower extremities. Cyc. Parr. 
A-ORT'AL, jo, Pertaining to the aorta, or great 

A-ORT'I€, § ‘artery. Darwin. 
A-PACE’, adv. — [2 and pace.] 5 
Witha quick pace; quick; fast; speedily ; with 


haste ; hastily; applied to things-in motion o¢ pro- 
sion; as, birds fly apace ; weeds grow apace. 
AP’A-GO-GE, n. [Gr., from’arayw, to draw aside, of 
aro, from, and ayw, to drive.] 
1. In logic, abduction; a kind of argument. 
wherein the greater extreme is evidently containe 
in the medium, but the ndedium not so evidently in 


the lesser extreme, as not to require further proof. 


Thus, ‘* AH whom God absolyes are free from sin ; 
but God absolves all who are in Christ ; therefore all 
who are in Christ are free from sin.”? The first prop- 
osition is evident; but the second may require fur- 
ther proof, as thdat,God received full satisfaction for 
sin by the suffering of Christ. 

2. In mathematics, a progress or passage from one 
proposition to another, when the first, having been 
demonstrated, is employed in proving others. 

3. In the Athenian law, the carrying a criminal, 
taken in the fact, toa magistrate. .. - Encyc. 
AP-A-GOG’L€-AL, a. An apagogical demonstration is 

an indirect way of proof, by showing the absurdity 
or impossibility of the contrary ; corresponding to 
the reductio ad absurdum, or ad impossibile. 
AP-A-LACH'I-AN, a. Pertaining to the Apalaches, 
a tribe of Indians in the. western part of Georgia. 


Hence the word is applied to the mountains in or | 


near their country, which are in fact the southern 
extremity of the Alleganean ridges. 
AP/AN-AGE. See Appanace. 
A-PAN’THRO-PY, zn. . [Gr-umo, from, and avOpwros, 
man. 
An aversion to the company of men; a love of 
solitude. Encyc. 
AP-A-RITH’ME-SIS, x. [Gr.] ‘In rhetoric, enumera- 


tion. 
APART’, adv. [aand part;Fr. aparté. ;8ee Part.) 
1. Separately ; at a distance ; in a state of separa- 
tion, as to place. 
"Jesus departed thence into a desert place apart. Matt, xiv, 
2. In a state of distinction, as to purpese, use, or 
character. 
The Lord hath set apart him that is godly for himself. — Ps. iv. 
8. Distinctly ; .separately ; as, consider the two 
Propositiqns apart, i 
4. Aside ; in exclusion of; as, apart from all re- 
gard to. his morals, he is not qualified, in other 
respects, for the office he holds. 
A-PARY’MENT, nx. [Fr. apartement, or ‘appartément, 
of ab or a, from, and partir, to depart. ‘See Parrt.] 
‘Axoom in a building; a division in a house, sep- 
grated-from others by partitions ; a .place separated 
by inciosure. 
AP-A-THET'I€, a Void of fecling ; free from pas- 
sion ; insengible. : Harris. 
AP’A-THIST, n. One destitute of feeling, 
AP-A-THIST'I€E-AL, a. Apathetic. Seward. 
AP/A-THY, 7. [Gr. « priv. and mafos, passion.] 
Want of feeling ; privation of passion, or insen- 
sibility to pain ; applied either to the body or the mind. 
As applied to the.mind, it is stoicism, a calmness of 
mind mcapable of being ruffled by pleasure, pain, or. 
passion. {In the first ages of the c urch, the .Chris- 
tians adopted ‘the term to express a contempt of. 
earthly concerns. 
Quietisn is only cpathy disguised, under the appearance.of de- 
vation. Encyc. 


AP‘A-TITE, n. {from Gr. ataraw, to deceive; it 
having been often mistaken for other minerals.] 

Native phosphate of lime. . It occurs. usually in 
six-sided prisms, of a green or greenish color; re- 
sembling beryl, but much softer. Its powder phos- 
phoresces on hot coals. The phosphorite of Wer- 
ner is an earthy variety. Dana. 

APE, n [D. aap; Dan. abe; Sax. apa; Sw. and Ir. 
apa ; Ice. ape; Germ. affe; W. a, or epa, so named 
from the celerity of its motions.} 

1. A genus of q na, found in the torrid 
zone of both continents, containing a great number 
of species. In common use, the word extends to all 
the tribe of monkeys and baboons; but-in zoology, 
ape is limited to such of these animajs as have no 
tails ; while those with short tails are called baboons, 
and those with long ones, monkeys. ‘[hese animals 
have four cutting teeth in each jaw, and two canine 
teeth, with obtuse grinders. The feet are formed 
like hands, with four fingers and a thumb, and flat 
nails. Apes are lively, full of frolic and chatter, 
thieving, and pieehibyons, They inhabit the for- 
ests, and live on fruits, leaves, and insects. Ency. 

2. One who imitates servilely, in allusion to the 
Manners of the ape; a silly fellow. 

APE, v.t To imitate servilefy ;.to mimic, as an ape 
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imitates human actions. Weak persons are always | APH-LO-GIS/TI€, a. [Gr. « priv. and gdoytsos, in- 


prone to ape foreigners. 
A-PEAK’, adv. [a and peck, a point. See Pear.]} 
1. On the point ; in a posture to pierce. Jofnson. 
2. In seamen’s language, perpendicular. The anch- 
or is apeak, when the cable is drawn so as to bring 
. the ship directly over it. Mar. Dict. 
AP'EN-NINE, « [L. apenninus; ad and penninus, 
an epithet applied to a peak or ridge of the Alps. 
Livy. Celtic pen or ben, the peak of a mountain, or 
in general, a mountaia. | 
Pertaining to or designating a chain of mountains 
which extend from the Alps, south of the plains of 
Piedmont, and around the Gulf of Genoa, to the cen- 
ter of Italy, and thence south-east to the extremity. 


WN. 
AP/EN-NINE, 5 rn, The-mountains anove described. 


AP/EN-NINES, 
A-PEP’SY, n. (Gr. a priv. and merrw, to digest.] 
Defective digestion ; indigestion. Coxe. 
A!PER, x. [from gpe.] One who apes, 
_2. [L.] In zoology, the wild boar. 

A-PE/RI-ENT, a. [L. aperiens, apero; Sp. and Port. 
abrir ; It. aprire; Fr. ouvrir.] 

Opening; that has the quality of opening ; deob- 
struent; laxative. 

A-PE/RI-ENT, n. Formerly, a tnedicine supposed to 
possess the property of opening the mouths of the eg- 
treme vessels, and thus remaving obstructions ; an 
anastomotic ; a deobstruent, As now used, a remedy 
that promotes excretion, or 4 laxative. 

A-PER'I-TIVE, a. Opening; deobstruent ; aperient. 


Harvey. 
A-PERT!, a. [L. apertus.] 
Open ; evident ; undisguised. [ot used.| Fotherby. 
A-PER/TION, xn. The act of opening; the state of be- 
ing opened _; an opening ; a gap, aperture, or passage. 


ic used. Wiseman. Wotton. 

A-PERT’LY, adv. Openly. [Littie used.] Bale. 

A-PERT’NESS, xn. [L. apertus.] ~ 
Openness. ‘[ Rarely used.] Holder. 


A-PERT/OR, 2, A muscle that raisés fhe upper eye- 
Jid; usually called the levator of the upper eyelid. 
2 5 Quincy. 
AP/ER-TURE, n. The act of opening; more general- 
ly, an opening ; a gap, cleft, or chasm; a passage 
‘perforated ; a hole through any solid substance. 


: Holder. Newton. 
2. An opening of meaning ; explanation. [Wot . 
used. . Taylor. 


3. In geometry; the space between two right lines, 
ferming an angle. Encyc. 
AP’/ER-Y, x. The practice of aping. Coleridge. 


A-PET/AL-OUS, a. [Gr. a neg. and rera)op, 8 flower | 


leaf, or petal.] 
In botany, having no petals, or flower Jeaved ; -hav- 
ing no corol. Martyn. 
A-PET’AL-OUS-NESS, 2. A state of being without 


petals, . 
a/PEX, nj pl,:Arexes. [L. aper, pl. cpiret] 

The tip, point, or summit of any thing. In antiqui- 
ty, the cap-of a flamen_or priest ; the crest of a hel- 
met. In grammar, the mark of a long sylluble. In 
botany, formerly, the anthers of flowers, or top of the 
stamens, like a knob 3 at present, the point.or termi- 
nation of any part, as a leaf, seed, or ovule. 

Martyn. Lindley. 
A-PH/ER’E-SIS, ) (a-fer’e-sis,) n. [Gr. amo, from, and 
A-PHER’E-SIS, alpew, to take.] 

1. In grammar, the taking of a letter or syllable 
from the beginning of a word, ‘Chus, by-apheresis, 
omiitere is written mittere. Entyc. 

2. In the healing art, the removal of any part dis- 
eased or superfluous. Parr. 

In surgery, amputation. j 
A-PHANESITE, n. [Gr adavns, indistinct. 

A copper ore, of a dark-bluish or verdigris-green 

color, consisting of arsenic acid and oxyd of copper. 
APH-AN-IST’I€, a. In mineralogy, indistinct. 
APH’A-NITE, xn. [Gr. a priv. and parva, to’show.]} 

_ A very compact, dark-colored rock, consisting 

chiefly of hornblende. Dara. 
eee (a-fel/yon,) #,-[Gr. aro, from, and 4Atos, 

e. sun. j 

That et of.a planet’s orbit which is most distant 

-. from the sun ; opposed to perihelion, 
APH-I-DIV’O-ROUS, a. fot apkis, the puceron or 
vine-fretter, and voro, to eat.} 

Eating, devouring, or subsisting on the aphis, or 
plant-louse. Darwin. 
4A-PHI-LAN'THRO-PY, x. -{Gr-, of a neg. and ¢:dav- 

Opwria, of forse to love, and ayOpwmos, Man. 

Want of love to irankind; ° In medicine, the first 
stage of melancholy, when: solitude is preferred to 
society. ; ze. 

A'PHIS, n. In zoology,the puceron, vine-fretter, or 


plant-louse ; a genus of insects: belonging to the or-- 


der Hemiptera, The aphis js furnished with an in- 
flected beak, and with antempe longer than the tho- 
rax. In the same species, some individuals have 
four erect wings, and others are entirely without 
wings: The feet are of the ambulatory kind, and 
the belly-usually ends in two horns, from which is 
- ejécted the substance called honey-dew. The species 
are very numerous. Encyc. 


flammable.) 

Flameless ; as, an aphlogistic lamp, in Which a coil 
of wire is kept in a state of continued igniticn by al- 
cohol, without flame. Comstock, 

APH'O-NY, n. [Gr. u priv. and gwyn, voice.]} 
A loss of voice ; dumbness. Johnson. *Core. 
APH’O-RISM, (af’o-rizm,) n. [Gr. apvorcpos, deter- 
mination, distinction ; from ee to separate. ] 
A maxim ; a precept or principle expressed in a 
few words; a detached sentence containing some 
important truth ; as, the aphorisms of Hippocrates, or 
of the civil law. Encye. 
APH-O-RISM’ER, n. A dealer in aphorisms. -Milton. 
APH’O-RIST, n. A writer of aphorisms. 
APH-O-RIST'IE, a. In the, form of an apho- 
APH-O-RIST’I€-AL,§ rism; in the form of short, 

unconnected sentences ; as, an aphoristic style. 
APH-O-RIST’‘1€-AL-LY, adv. in the form or manner 

of aphorisins ; 
APH/RITE, n. ‘[Gr- adpos, froth.) 

An earthy variety of carbonate of lime, having a 
Silvery luster; the silvery chalk of Kirwan, and the 
sthaumerde (foam-earth) of Werner. Dana. 

APH/RL-ZITE, xn. A variety of black tourmalin. 


Phillips. 
APH-RO-DIS’1-A€, a, (Gr. appodioros, venere- 
APH-RO-DL-SI/A€-AL, al, Adpodirn, Venus, from 
ag poss froth.] 
exciting venereal desire; increasing the appetite 
for sexual connection. : 

APH-RO-DIS‘L-A€, (af-ro-dizh’e-ak,) x, A provoca- 
tive to venery. Encyc. ‘Quincy. 
APH-RO-DI/TA, n. In zoology, a genus of marine An- 

nelida, characterized by two rows of membranous 
scales along the back, covering the branchiz. A spe- 
cies, on the British coast, is called the sea-mouse * 
APH’RO-DITE, rn. [Gr. Agpodi77.] 
A follower.of. Venus. Cleaveland. 
APH-RO-DI'TE, x. A name of Venus, so called from 
Gr. adpos, froth, from which the goddess was sup- 
posed to, have been produced. [See Venys.] 
APH-THIT’A-LITE, zn. A compound salt, consisting 
chiefly of the sulphates of potash and soda, and com- 
mon salt ; found on the lavas at Vesuvius. Dana. 
APH’/THONG, (af'thong,) n [Gr. avo, without, and 
~Ooyyos, sound.] 

A letter, or combination of letters, which, in the 
customary pronunciation of a word, have no sound. 
Focaloir, or Dict. of the Hiberno-Celtic Language. 

APH’'THOUS, a. (Gr. agar, ulcers in the mouth.] 
Pertaining to the thrush, (aphthe ;) of the nature of 
the thrush, or ulcerous affection of the mouth. 


- Bigelow. 
perth righ ie {Gr._a neg. and gvAov, foliam, 
a leaf. 
In nae destitute of leaves, as the rush, mush- 
rooms, garlic, some sea-weeds, &c. ‘une. 
A'PI-A-RIST, x. One who keeps an apiary. Kirby. 
A’/PI-A-RY, x. [L. gpiarium, of apis, a bee.] 
The place where bees are kept ; a stand of shed for 


bees. 
A‘PI-AS-TER, x. [from L. apis, a bee.] 
The trivial name of a bird, a species of Merops, or 


bee-eater. The apiaster has an irdn-colored back, 
and a belly of bluish-green. Encyc. 
ppteeeal See Arrx and ANTHER. 


A-PI€/U-LA-TED, a. In botany, terminated abruptly 
by a small, distinct point, as a leaf. 
A-PIECE’; adv. [aand piece.) 
To each; noting the share of each; as, here ig’ an 
orange apiece. 
APIS, n. In mythology, an ox, worshiped in ancient 


ey t, as a divinity. 

APIS, n. [L.] In zoology, the bee, a genus of insects 
of the order Hymenoptera. ‘The mouth has two 
jaws, and a proboscis infolded in a double sheath ; 
the wings are four, the two foremost covering the 
hinder ones when at rest. The females and working 
bees have a sting. Encyc. 

AP/ISH, a. [See Arz.] Having -the qualities of an 
ape ; inclined to imitate in a servile manner; henee, 
foolish ; foppish ; affected ; trifling ; insignificant ; as, 
an apish fellow ; apish manners. ‘ 

AP/ISH-LY, adv. In an apish manner; with servile 
imitation ; foppishly. 

AP’ISH-NESS, n. The quality o’ being apish ; mim- 
icry ; foppery. ; 

A-PIT/PAT ; with quick beating « popes a 
word formed from the sound, as.4 pat, or from 


beat. ¢ 
AP-LA-NAT'I€, a, [Gr. a neg. and rAa aw, to wan- 
_ der, 

x aplanatic telescope is one which entirely cor- 
rects the aberration of color of the raysof ‘ght. It 
is thus distinguished from the achromatic, wh ~h only 
partially corrects the aberration. Ed, Cyc * 


A-PLAS TI€, a. Not plastic or easily molded. 
AP/LOME, 2. [Gr. arAoos, simple.] ; 
A mineral closely allied to. garnet. It is considered 


by Jameson as crystallized common garnet, It isa 
rare mineral, found in dodecahedrons, with rhombic 
faces, supposed to be derived from the cube by one 
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of the most simple laws of Mopraa a on of a vn 
le range of icles, parallel to e edges of a 
Panes cae Hairy. Cleaveland. 
A-PLUS/TRE, n. [L., from Gr. agAacroy, the summit 
of the poop of a ship.] 

In Roman antiquity, an ornament made of wooden 
planks, rising from the stern of a ship, corresponding 
to the Greek aphlaston, (addacrov ;) by the side of 
which a pole was erected with a flag or ribbons at- 
tached, to indicate the course of the wind. 

Smith’s Dict. 
A-PO€'A-LYPSE, (a-poc/a4yps,) n. [Gr., from aroxa- 
Aurrw, to disclose ; atv and xadurrw, to cover.} 
, Revelation ; discovery ; disclosure. The name of 
a book of the New Testament, containing-many dis- 
coveries or predictions respecting the future state of 
Christianity, written by St. John, in Patmos, near 
the close of the first century. 1s 
A-PO€-A-LYP’TIE€, a, Containing or pertaining 
A-PO€-A-LYP/TI€-AL, } to revelation; disclosing. 
2. Pertaining to the apocalypse. ike 
A-PO€-A-LYP/TI€-AL-LY, adv. By revelation 5 in 
the manner of disclosure ; in relation to the apoca- 


lypse. 4 
AP_O-CARP! OUS, a. [Gr. avo and xapros, fruit.] 

In botany, a term denoting that the carpels of a 
compound pistil are either entirely or partially dis- 
tinct. Lindley. 

A-PO€'O-PATE, v. t. [See Arocore.] To cut off or 
drop the last letter or syllable of a word. A 
A-PO€/O-PA-TED, pp. or a. Shortened by the omis- 

sion of the last letter or syllable. - 
A-PO€/O-PA-TING, ppr- Cutting off or omitting the 
last letter or syllable. 
A-PO€'0-PE, 2. [Gr. aroxorn, abscission, of azo and 
xorrrw, to cut.] ~ 

The cutting off or omission of the last-letter or syl- 
lable of a word ; as, di for dii. 

A-PO€’RIL-SI-A-RY, n. [Gr., from aroxptots, an- 
A-POE-RI-SI-A/RI-US, { SWeT ; amoxptvopat, to an- 
swer. 

eats, a term applied to the residents at the im- 
perial city, Constantinople, in the name of a foreign 
church or bishop, including the pope’s legate or nun- 
cio, whose office was-to negotiate, as proctors, at the 
emperor’s court, in all ecclesiastical causes in which 
their principals were concerned. The term was also 
applied, under the early French kings, to the highest 
officer in the royal court, nearly corresponding to 
chancellor. Encyc. Spelman. 

AP-O-CRUST'IE, a, [Gr. aroxpovortxa, from azo and 
xpovw, todrive.} 

Astringent ; repelling. 

AP-O-ERUST'IE, nx. A medicine which constringes, 
and repels the humors; a repellent. Quincy. Coze. 
A-PO€’/RY-PHA, x. [Gr., from azoxputrw 3 aru and 

xpvTrw, to conceal. } 

Literally, such things as are not published ; but in 
an appropriate sense, books whose authenticity, as in- 
spired writings, is not admitted, and which are there- 
fore not considered a part of the sacred canon of the 
Scripture. When the Jews published their sacred 
books, they called them canonical and divine ; such as 
they did not publish were called apocryphal. The 
Jewish apocryphal books are received by the Roman 
Catholic church as canonical, but not by Protestants. 

Encyc. 
A-PO€’RY-PHAL, a. Pertaining to the apocrypha; 
not canonical ; of uncertain authority or credit ; false; 
fictitious. Congreve. Hooker. 
A-PO€’/RY-PHAL-LY, adv. Uncertainly ; not indis- 


putably. 

A-PO€/RY-PHAL-NESS, zn. Uncertainty as to. au- 
thenticity ; doubtfulness of credit or genuineness, 
AP’O-DAL, a, [See Aroves.] Without feet. In zool- 

ogy, destitute of ventral fins; denoting an order of 
shes, 
AP'ODES, n. pl. [Gr. a priv. aid movs, modus, foot.] 

A term applied to animals ‘hat have no feet ; es- 
pecially to certain fabulous -onuS which were said to 
have no legs, and also to some birds which have very 
short legs. 

In zoology, the Apodes are an order of fishes which 
have no ventral fins; the first order in Linneus’s 
system. Encye. 

AP-O-DI€/TI€, a. [Gr. amodertis, evidence, of 
AP-O-DI€/TI¢ aL, ary and detxyvpt, to show. ] 
Demonstrative, evident beyond contradiction ; 
clearly proving, Brown. Glanville. 
AP-O-DI€‘TIC-AL-LY, adv. So as to be evident be- 
yond contradiction. : 
AP-O-DIX’IS, n, [Gr.]_ Full demonstration. Buck. 
A-POD’O-SIS, 2. per.) In grammar, the principal 
clause of a conditional sentence, expressing the re- 
sult; as distinguished from the protasts or subordinate 
clause, which expresses a condition. Thus, in the 
sentence, “‘ Though he slay me; yet will I trust in 
him,” the former clause is the protasis, and the latter 
the apodosis. By some respectable grammarians, this 
distinction is not confined to conditional sentences, 
but is extended to others similarly constructed. 
A\P‘O0-GEE, n. [apogeon, apogeum; Gr. azo, from, and 
yn, the earth, : 
In modern astronomy, that point in the orbit of the 


APO 


APO 


moon, which is at the greatest distance from the 


In ancient astronomy, {hat point in the orbit of the 
sun, or of-a planet, which is at the greatest distance 
from the earth. The ancients regarded the'earth as 
fixed in the center of the system, and. therefore as- 
signed to the sun, with the planets, an orbit and an 
apogee; but the moderns, considering the sun as the 
center, use the terms perihelion and aphelion, to de- 
note the least and greatest distance of the planets 
from that orb, The sun’s apogee, therefore, is, in 
strictness, the earth’s aphelion. Encyc. Johnson. 

A-PO’/GON, x. [Gr. a priv. and mwywr, beard, because 
its jaws want the appendages called beard.}- 

The name of a sub-genus of fishes, subordinate to 
the genus Perca, ( perch,) one’ species of which inhab- 
its the Mediterranean. Cuvier. 

AP/O-GRAPH, 2. [Gr. aréypagov ; aroypapw.] 

An exemplar ; a copy or transcript. As 

A-POL-LI-NA/RI-AN, a. [from Apollo.] 

The Apollinarian games, in Roman antiquity, were 
celebrated in honor of Apollo; instituted A. R. 542, 
after the battle of Canne. They were merely scen- 
ical, with exhibitions of music, dances, and various 
mountebank tricks. Encyc. 

A-POL-LI-NA/RI-ANS ; in church history, a sect, de- 
riving their name from Apollinaris, bishop of Laodi- 
cea, in the 4th century, who denied the proper hu- 
manity-of Christ ; maintaining-that his body was en- 
dowed with a sensitive, and not with a rational soul, 
and that the divine nature supplied the place of the 
intellectual principle in man. Encyc. Hooker. 


A-POL/LO, x. A deity among the Greeks and Romans, 


and worshiped under the name of Phebus, the sun, 
as the fountain of light and heat. He was the pre- 
siding deity of archery, prophecy, medicine, and 
music, and president and protector of oe Meee 
randeé. 


A-POL’LO-BEL-VI-DERE’, n. A celebrated statue 


of Apollo, in the Belvidere gallery of the Vatican 

palace at Rome, esteemed one of the noblest rep- 

resentations of the human frame. Brande. 
A-POLL/YON, n. [Gr. uro\Avwr, destroying. ] 

The destroyer ; 2 name used, Rev. ix. 11, for the 
angel of the bottomless pit, answering to the Hebrew 
Abaddon. 

A-POL-O-GET'I€, 
A-POL-O-GET'I€-AL, 
0s, Speech.] 

Defending by words or arguments ; excusing ; said 
or written in defense, or by way of apology; as, an 
apologetic essay. Boyle. 

A-POL-O-GET'I€-AL-LY, -adv. By way of apology 
or excuse. 


Qe [Gr. arodoyeopat, to speak 
in defense of ; aro and Avy- 


A-POL-O-GET'I€S, n. That branch of theology which 


defends the Holy Scriptures, and sets forth the evi- 
dence of their divine authority. 


A-POL/O-GIST, n. [See Arotocy.] One who makes 


an apology ; ene who speaks or writes ‘in defense of 
another. 


A-POL'0O-GIZE, v. i. To make an apology ; to wnte 


or speak in favor of, or to make excuse for ; followed 
by for ; as, my correspondent apologized for not an- 
swering my letter. 

A-POL/O-GIZ-ER, n. One who makes an apology or 
defends. 

AP/O-LOGUE, (ap’o-log,) n. [Gr. arohoyos, a long 
speech, a fable. 

A moral fable; a story or relation of fictitious 
events, intended to convey useful truths. An ap- 
olugue differs from a parable in this: the parable is 
drawn from events which pass among mankind, and 
therefore requires probability in the narrative; the 
apologue is founded on supposed actions of brutes or 
inanimate things, and therefore is not limited by 
strict rules of probability. Esop’s’ fables are good 
examples of apologues. Encyc. 

A-POL/O-GY, 2. far. arohoyta, Of aro and doyos, 
discourse.] 

An excuse ; something said or written in defense 
or extenuation of what appears to others wrong or 
unjustifiable, or of what may be fiable to disappro- 
bation. It may be an extenuation of what is not 
perfectly justifiable, or a vindication of what is or 
may be disapproved, but: which the apologist deems 
to be right. A man makes an apology fer not fulfill- 
ing an engagement, or for publishing a pamphlet. 
An apology, then, is a reason or reasons assigned for 
what is wrong or may appear to be wrong, and it may 
be either an extenuation or a-justification of some- 
thing that is or may be censured by those who are 
not acquainted with the reasons. 

AP-O-ME-€0M/E-TRY, n. [Gr. azo, pnxos, distance, 
and perpov, measure.] 

The art of measuring things distant. 

AP-O-NEU-RO/SIS, 2. [Gr. aro, from, and vevpor, a 
nerve ; W. nerth; Arm. nerz. See NERVE. 

An expansion of a tendon in the manner of a 
membrane ; a tendinous expansion in which a mus- 
cle terminates, inserted into other relatively fixed 
parts, or covering and confining other muscles, and 
forming a fascia. Eneyo. Blancard. 


Denoting a song or hymn among the ancients, sung 
or addressed to a stranger, on his departure from a 
place to his own country. It may be used as a noun 
for the hymn. re Encyc. 

gs ten are n. [Gr. aro, from, and pacts, form of 
speech, 

In rhetoric, a waving or-omission of what one 
speaking ironically, would plainly insinuate ; as, “ 
will notanention another argument, which, however, 
if [ should, you could not refute.”? Smith. Johnson. 


AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'I€, a. [Gr. amo, from, and pdcy~ 


wa, phlegm] 
Having the quality of exciting discharges of phlegm 
or mucus from the mouth. or nostrils. 
AP-O-PHLEG-MAT'I€, n. A medicine which excites 
discharges of phlegm or mucus from the mouth or 
nostrils. A Coze. 
AP-O-PHLEG!/MA-TISM, 2, An spophicena 
acon. 


AP-O-PHLEG-MAT’I-ZANT, n. An apophlegmatic. 


‘ Quincy. Coze. 

AP’/OPH-THEGM, } (ap’o-them,) . (Gr. az», from, 

AP/0-THEGM and @Geypa,word. It would be 
eligible to reduce this harsh word to apothem.}, 

A-remarkable saying; a short, sententious, in- 
structive remark, uttered on a particular occasion, or 
by a distinguished character ; \as that of Cyrus, ‘*‘ He 
is unworthy to be a magistrate, who is not better 
than his subjects ; ”? or that of Cato, ‘* Homines, nihil 
agendo, discunt male agere,” Men, by doing nothing, 
soon learn to do mischief. ‘ ; 

A-POPH/Y-GE, x. [Gr. azo, from, and ¢vyn, flight.) 

In architecture, that part of a-column where it 
Springs out of its base ; sometimes called the spring 
of the column. hambers. 

A concave part or ring of a column, lying above or 
below the flat member; called by the French, de 
congé d’en bas, or d’en haut, and by the Italians, d 
cavo di'basso, or di sopra. It was originally a ring or 
ferule to bind the extremities of wooden columns 
and keep them from splitting; afterward imitated 
in stone pillars. Encyc. 

A-POPH/YL-LITE, 7. [Gr. aro, from, and ¢vA)ov, a 
leaf; so called from the readiness with which its 
lamine are separated.] 

A zeolitie mineral, occurring in pearly, laminated 
masses, or crystallized in glassy, square prisras, with 
pyramidal terminations, which break very readil i 
across, and afford a surface with a Veonked luster. It 
consists of siliea, lime, and potash. From its peculiar 
luster, it is sometimes called ichthyophthalmite, or fish- 
eye stone. Dana. 

A-POPH’Y-SIS, x. [Gt. ao, from, and ¢vors, growth. } 

A process of a bone ; a prominent part of a bone, 
forming, originally, a continuous part of the body of 
the bone, in distinction from epiphysis. 

AP-O-PLE€’TIE, a, [See ArorLexy.] 

AP-O-PLE€’TI€-AL, { Pertaining to or consisting 
in apoplexy ; as, an apoplectic fit; or pee to 
apoplexy ; as, an apoplectic habit of bo 

AP-O-PLE€! TIE, n. A-person affected with apoplexy. 

: Knatchbull. 

AP’/O-PLEX-ED, (ap/o-plext,) a. Affected with apo- 
plexy. Shak. 

AP’/O-PLEX-Y, n. [Gr. arorAngca, of ato, from, and 
tAnoow, to strike. 

Abolition of sense and voluntary motion, from sus- 
pension of the functiong of the cerebrum. 

myden, for the sake of measure, uses apoplex, for 


apoplery. 
AP/O-RON, )n: (See Aponra.] .A problem difficult 
AP'O-RIME, to be resolved. Encyc. 


A-PO/RI-A,n. [Gr. axopra, from amopos, inops con- 
silii, of a and 7opos, way or passage. 

1. In rhetoric, a doubting or being at a Joss where 
to begin, or what to say, on account of the variety of 
Matter. Smith, _ 

2. In the medical art, febrile anxiety ; uneasiness ; 
restlessness from obstructed perspiration, or the 
stoppage of any natural secretion. Coxe. 

A-PO-SEP/E-DIN, 2. -[Gr. azo, from, and syredwr, 
putrefaction.]} A peculiar-crystallized substance ob- 
tained from putrid cheese. Brande. 

A-POS-I-O-PE'SIS, n. -[Gr. atostwrycts, of aro and 
stwraw, to be silent.] : 

Reticency or suppression; as when‘a speaker, for 
some cause, a8 fear, sorrow, or anger, suddenly 
breaks off his discourse, before it is ended ; or speaks 
of a thing when he makes a show as if he would say 
nothing on the subject; or aggravates what he pre~ 
tends to conceal, by uttering a part and leaving the 
remainder to be understood. Smith. Johnson. Encyc, 

A-POS'TA-SIS, n. [Gr. -amocracts.] 

1. In ancient iné, the termination or crisis of a 
disease by some secretion ; in opposition to metastasis, 
or the termination by transfer to another part. Hence, 

2. An abscess ; such collection of purulent matter 
having been considered a-critical secretion, and 
hence called, in Greek, arocrnya, and in Latin, .ab- 


SCESSUS. 
3. The throwing off or separation of exfoliated or 
fractured bone. Coze. 


AP-O-PEMP’TI€, a. [Gr. amo, from, and meprw,to| A-POS/TA-SY, n. [Gr. awocracts, & defection, of 


send, ] 


agptornue, to depart, azo and fornpt.} 
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&. An abandonment of what one has professed ; a 
po desertion or departure from one’s faith or re- 

on. 

S The desertion from a party to which one has 

A-POS/TATE, »n. (Gr. arocrarns.] [adhered. 

One who has forsaken. the church, sect, or profes- 
sion to which he before adhered. In its original 
sense, applied to one who has abandoned his re- 
ligion ; but correctly applied also to one who aban- 
dons a political or other party. 

In the Romav Catholic church, one who, without a 
legal dispensation, forsakes a religious order, of 
which he has made profession. Encyc. 

A-POS'TATE, a. False; traitorous. Spenser. 

AP-O-STAT’I€-AL, a, After the manner of an apos- 
tate. Sandys. 

A-POS'TA-TIZE, v. i. To abandon one’s profession 
or church ; to forsake principles or faith which one 
has professed, or the party to which one has been 
attached. Worthington. 

A-POS!TA-TIZ-ING, ppr. Abandoning a church, pro- 
fession, sect, or party. 

A-POS’/TE-MATE, v.t. To form into an abscess ; to 
swell and fill with pus. 

A-POS-TE-MA'TION, n. The formation of an apos- 
teme ; the process of gathering into an abscess; writ- 
ten corruptly imposthumation. 

AP-OS-TEM’A-TOUS, a. Pertaining to an abscess ; 
partaking of the nature of an aposteme. 

Journ. of Science. 

AP'OS-TEME, n. [Gr. arocrnpa, from agrornpt, to 
go off, to recede ; am) and (ornyt, to stand. 

An abscess ; a swelling filled with purulent mat- 
ter: written also corruplly onposthume, 

A POS-TE-RI-O'R1, (L. posterior, after.) 

Arguments a postcrior:, are drawn from effects, con- 
sequences, or facts ; in opposition to reasoning’a priori. 

A-POS’TIL, 2. [Fr. apostidle.} A marginal note or 
reference ; a postscript. . 

A-POS'TLE, (a-pos'l,) x. [L. apnstolus ; Gr. arvorodos, 
from atucreAAw, to send away, of amv and creddw, 
to send; Germ. stellen, to set.] 

A person deputed to exccute some important 
business ; Lut appropriately, a disciple of Christ 
commissioned to preach the gospel. ‘Twelve per- 
sons were selected by Christ for this purpose ; and 
Judas, one of the number, proving an apostate, his 
place was supplied by Matthias. Acts i. 

The title of apostle is applied to Christ himself, 
Heb. iii. In the primitive ages of the -church, other 
ministers were called apostles, Rom. xvi. ; as were 
persons sent to carry alms from one church to an- 
other, Philip. ii. This title was also given to per- 
sons who first planted the Christian faith. Thus 
Dionysius or Corinth is called the apostle of France ; 
and the Jesuit missionaries are called apostles. 

Among the Jews, the title was given to officers 
avho were sent into distant provinces, as visitors or 
commissioners, to see the laws observed, and to col- 
fect money or tribute. 

% Apostic, in the Greek liturgy, is a book containing 

the Epistles of St. Paul, printed in the order in which 

they are to be read in the churches through ie year. 
RCYC. 

A-POS'/TLE-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of an 
apostle. 

A-POS’TO-LATE, nx. A mission; the digmty or 
office of an apostle. Ancient writers use it fur the 
office of a bishop; but it is now restricted to the dig- 
nity of the pope, whose see is called the apostolic 
see, Encyc. 

AP-OS-TOL'IE, a. Pertaining or relating to the 

AP-OS-TOL’IE AL, } apostles ; as, the apostolic age. 

2. According to the doctrines of the apostles; de- 
livered or taught by the apostles ; as, apostultc faith 
or practice. 

Apostolic constitutions ; a collection of regulations 
attributed to the apostles, but generally supposed to 
be spurious. They appeared in the fourth century 
are divided into eight books, and consist of rules and 
precepts relating to the duty-of Christians, and par- 
ticularly to the ceremonies and discipline of the 
church. y 

Apostolic fathers ; an appellation given to the Chris- 
tian writers of the first century. j 

AP-OS-TOL/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of the 


apostles. 
AP-OS-TOL/I€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being 
apostolical, or accordant with the doctrines of the 


apostles. 

AP-OS-TOL'IES, wv. pi. Certain sects, so called from 
their pretending to imitate the practice of the apos- 
tles, abstaining from mariage, frum wine, flesh, pe- 
cuniary reward, &c., and wandering about clothed 
in white, with lon, beards and bure heads. Saga- 
relli, che founder of one of these sccts, was burnt at 
Parma in 1300. Encye. 

A-POS’TRO-PHE, n, [Gr. azo, from, and orpogn, a 


turning. 

1. In rhetoric, a diversion of speech; a digressive 
address ; a changing the course of a speech, and ad- 
dressing a person who is dead or absent, as if present ; 
or a short address introduced into a discourse, di- 
fected to some person different from the party to 


AP-OS-TROPH IE, a. 
A-POS’/TRO-PHIZE, v. t. 


AP-Q-TA€/TITE, n. 


AP-O-TEL-ES-MAT'I€, a, 


AP'0O-THEGM, (ap/o-them,) 7. 


AP-O-TH&/Q-SIZE, v. t. 
A-POTH/E-SIS, x. 


A-POT’/O-ME, n. 


AP’/O-ZEM, n. 


APP 


, 


APP 


which the main discourse is directed, as when an AP-PALL/’, (ap-paul’,) vt. [Fr. patir ; L. paleo, to be- 


advocate, in an argument to the jury, turns and ad- 
dresses a few remarks to the court. Excye. S-ntth. 
2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by the 
omission of a letter or letters, which otnission is 
marked by a comma ; as, call’d for called. he comma 
used for this purpose may also be called an apostrophe. 
' Pertaining to an apostrophe ; 
noting the contraction of a word. Murray. 
To address by apostrophe. 

2. To contract a word by omitting a letter or letters. 

3. To mark with a comma, indicating the omission 
of a letter. 

A-POS’TRO-PHIZE, v. ¢. To make an apostrophe, or 
short, detached address in speaking. 
A-POS'TRO-PHIZ-ED, pp. Addressed by way of di- 
gression ; contracted by the omission of a Ictter or 
letters ; marked by an apostrophe. 
A-POS’TRO-PHIZ-ING, ppr. Addressing in a digres- 
sion ; contracting or marking by apostrophe, 
. [Gr.umoruxros, from azorarry, 
to renounce ; aro and rurrw, to coir 
One of a sect of ancient Christians, who, in imita- 
tion of the first believers, renounced all their effects 
and possessions. Encyc. 
(Gr. azure\coparixos, 
from azoreXeop7, an effect of the ne 

Relating to astrology ; teaching by the science of 
the stars, Gaussen. 

A-POTH’E-€A-RY, n. [L. apotheca, Gr. arolnxn, a 
repository, from amoriSnpt, to deposit or lay aside, or 
from nxn, 4 chest. ] 

1. One who practices pharmacy; one who pre- 
pares drugs for medicinal uses, and keeps them for 
sale. In England, apothecaries were formerly obliged 
to prepare medicines according to the formulas pre- 
scribed by the college of physicians, and were liable 
to have their shops visited by the ccnsors of the col- 
lege, who had power to destroy medicines which 
were not good. Apothecaries are now the most nu- 
merous class of medical practitioners in England, 
called general practitioners. 

2. In the middle ayes, an apothecary was the keeper 
of any shop or warehouse ; and an officer appointed 
to take charge of a magazine. Encyc. 

[See AropHTHEGM. ] 
A remarkable saying ; a short, instructive remark. 


AP-O-THEG-MAT‘I€, a. Inthe manner of an 

AP-O-THEG-MAT’I€-AL, apothegm. Warton. 

AP-O-THEG’MA-TIST, n. A collector or maker of 
apothegmis. Pope. 


AP-O-THEG’MA-TIZE, v. t. 


To utter apothegms, or 
short, instructive sentences. 


AP-O-THE/O-SIS, n. (Gr. anvSewors, of aro and 


G£05, God.] 

' * Deification; consecration; the act of placing a 
prince or other distinguished person among the 
heathen deities. This honor was often bestowed on 
illustrious men in Rome, and followed by the erec- 
tion of temples, and the institution of sacrifices to 
the new deity. Encyc. 

To consecrate, or exalt to 

the dignity of a deity ; to dcify. Bacon. 

(Gr. azori Spt, to put away.] 

1. The reduction of a dislocated bone. Coze. 
2. A place on the south side of the chancel in the 
pomitive churches, furnished witb shelves, for 

ooks, vestments, &c. Wheler. 

Gr. arorenva, to cut off.] 

1. In muthematics, the difference between two 
quantities commensurable only in power ; as between 


/2 and 1, or between the diagonal and side of a 
square. Hutton. 
2. In music, that portion of a tone major which re- 
mains after deducting from it an interval, less by a 
comma than a semitone major. Busby. 
The part remaining of a greater tone, after a greater 
semitone has been taken from it. The Greeks, sup- 
posing the greater tone could not be divided into two 
equal parts, called the smaller part apotome, and the 
other lumma. This refers to the proper apotome, said 
to have been so denominated by Pythagoras, and 
corresponding to the chromatic or minor semitone, 
as the limma to the diatonic or major semitone. 
Calcott, Ed. Encye. 
The difference between a greater and lesser semi- 
tone. Encye. 
This refers to the apotome major of Boethius, cor- 
responding to the enharmonic diesis. This term 
aputome was also applied by the ancient musicians 
to several other peculiar intervals. Ed. Encyc. 
AP-O-TREP’SIS, x. [Gr. av and rperw, to turn.] 
The resolution of a suppurating tumor. Coze. 


AP-O-TRO-P2/A, n. pl. [Gr. amo and rpemw, to turn.) 


In ancient poetry, verses or hymns composed for 
averting the wrath of incensed deities. The deities 
invoked were called apotropeans. Encyc. 
Gr. urv and gew, to boil.] 


come pale. See Pace.] 

1. Tou depress or discourage with fear; to impresg 
with fear, in such a manner that the mind shrinks, 
or loses its firmness; as, the sight appalled the stout- 
est heart. 

2. To reduce, allay, or destroy ; as, to appall thirst. 

Unusual.} Thomson, 
AP-PALL’, v. i. To grow faint; to be dismayed.. 


Lidgata. 

AP-PALL’ED, (ap-pauld’,) pp. Depressed or dis- 
heartened with fear; reduced. 

AP-PALLI‘ING, ppr. Depressing with fear ; reducing. 

2. a. Adapted to depress courage. 

AP-PALL/ING-LY, adv. Ina manner to appall. 

AP-PALL'MENT, n. Depression occasioned by f «ar; 
discouragement. 

AP’PAN-AGE, n. [Fr. apanage, an estate assigned to 
a younger son for his maintenance ; ati appendiz, de- 
pendence, appurtenance ; It. appannaygio, an appen+ 
dage. If this word is from the panage, panugium of 
the middle ages, it is from panis, food, provision; It. 
panaggio, provision. This is probably the true origin 
of the word. ] 

1, The portion of land assigned by a sovereign 
prince for the subsistence of his younger sons. 

Ed, Encyt 

2. Formerly, in France, lands assigned by the 
king for the maintenance of his younger sons, as 
their patrimony ; but on condition that, on the failure 
of male offspring, they were to revert to the crown. 
From the appanage it was customary for the sons to 
take their titles or surnames. Spelman. P, Cyt. 

3. Sustenance ; means of nourishing. 

Wealth — the appanage of wu, 

AP-PAN'A-GIST, n. 
was granted. 

AP-PA-RA'TUS, nj; pl. ApparatusEs. 
paro, to prepare, of ad and paro.] 

1. Things provided as means to some end ; as the 
tools of an artisan, the furniture of a house, instru- 
ments of war. In more technical language, a com- 
plete set of instruments or utensils, for performing 
any operation or experiment. Cavallo. Encye. 

2. In surgery, the operation of cutting for the 
stone, of three kinds, the small, the great, and the 
high. Encyc. Core. 

Apparatus is also used as the title of several books, 
in the form of catalogues, bibliothecas, glossaries, 
dictionaries, &c. Encyc. 

AP-PAR’/EL, x. (Fr. appareil, from parer, to dress of 
set off; Sp. aparejar ;-L. paro, apparg, to prepare ; 
Arm. para; Port. aparelho, Sp. aparejo, tackle, whence 
parrel in seamen’s language; Ch. Hob. NrS, bere; 


Ar. V3 bara. Class Br. No. 8, 10, 19.] 


1. Clothing ; vesture ; garments ; dress. 

2. External habiliments or decorations; appesr- 
ance ; as, religion appears in the natural apparxt of 
simplicity. 

Glorious in apparel. — lea, Lxiii. 
3. The furniture of a ship, as sails. rigging, ap- 
chors, &c. 
AP-PAR’EL, v. t. To dress or clothe 
They who ure gorgeously appereted are in ings’ courte. — 
Luke vu. 

2. To adorn with dress. 

She did apparel her apparel. Sidney. 

3. To dress with external ornaments ; to cover with 
something ornamental ; to coven, as with garments ; 
as, trees appareled with flowerk, or a garden with 
verdure. 

4. To furnish with external apparatus; as, ships 


appareled for sea. 
AP-PAR'EL-ED, pp. Dressed; clothed ; covered as 
with dress ; furnished. 
AP-PAR’EL-ING, ppr. Dressing ; clothing ; covering 
as with dress ; furnishing. : 
AP-PAR'ENCE, )7. Appearance. [Not in use.] 


Swift. 
A prince to whom an appanagé 


. Cyc. 
(L., from ap- 


AP-PAR'EN-CY, Chaucer. Gower. 
AP-PAR'ENT, a. (See Arrzean.} F 
1. That may be seen, or easily seen ; visible to the 
eye; within sight or view. ‘Atterbury. 


2. Obvious; plain; evident; indubitable ; as, the 
wisdom of the Creator is apparent in his works. 

3. Visible, in opposition to hid or secret ; as, a Man’s 
apparent conduct is good. ; 

4. Visible ; appearing to the eye; seeming, in dis+ 
tinction from true or real; as, the apparent motion 
or diameter of the sun. 

Heirs apparent are those whose right to an estate 
is indefeasible, if they survive the ancestor; in dis- 
tinction from presumptive heirs, who, if the ancestor 
should die immediately, would inherit, but whose 
right is liable to be defeated by the birth of a nearer 

i Blackstone. 


heir. ‘ 
A decoction, in which the medicinal substances of | AP-PAR/ENT-LY, adv. Openly; evidently; as, the 


Wiseman. 


. plants are extracted by boiling. Encyc. 
Whitaker. 


AP-O-ZEM/I€-AL, a. Like a decoction. 


AP-PAIR’, v. t. Toimpair. [Wot in use.] 
AP-PAIR’, v.i Todegenerate. [Wot in use.] 


goodness of God is apparently manifest in his works 
of providence. 

2. Seemingly ; in appearance ; as,a man may be 
apparently friendly, yet malicious in heart, 
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AP-PAR/ENT-NESS, x Plainness to the eye or the 
mind ; visibleness ; obviousness. 
AP-PA-RITION, (ap-pa-rish’un,) n. [See Arrzanr.] 
1. In a general sense, appearance ; visibility. [Lit- 
tle used.} oft : Milton. 
9. The thing appearing ; a visible object ; a form. 
Milton, Shak. 
3. A ghost; a specter; a visible spirit. [This ts 
now the usual sense of the word.} ; 
4, Mere appearance ; opposed to reality. 
3 Denham, 
5. In astronomy, the first appearance of a star or 
other luminary, after having been obscured ; opposed 
to occultation. 
AP-PAR/I-TOR, n. [L., from apparo, to prepare, or 
' gppareo, to attend.] 
Among the Romans, any officer who attended 


magistrates and judges to execute their orders. In| AP-PEAR’, n. 


APP 


before a court, or as persons to be tried. The de-| AP-PEL/LA-TIVE-LY, adv. 


fendant, being called, did not appear. 


We Tog all appear before the judgment seat of Christ. —2 
Or. Ve 


4. To be obvious; to be known, as a subject of 
observation or comprehension. 3 
Let thy work appear to thy servant. — Ps, xc. 
It doth not yet appear what we shall be. —1 John fii, 
5. To be clear or made clear by evidence ; as, this 
fact appears by ancient records. — 
But sin, that it might appear sin, — Rom. vii. 
6. To seem, in dpposition to reality. 


They disfigure their faces that they may appear to men to fast. 
— Matt. vi. 


7. To be discovered or laid open. 
That thy shame may appear. — Jer. xiii. 
Appearance. [Obs.]} 


England, & messenger or officer who serves the | AP-PEAR/ANCE, n. The act of coming into sight; 


, process of a spiritual court, or a beadle, in a _univer- 


sity, who carries the mace, Encye. 
AP-PAY’, v. t. [Sp. and Port. apagar.} ; 
Tosatisfy. [Obds.] [See Pay. Sidney. 


AP-PicACH’, v. t.. To accuse ; to censure or reproach. 


Obs.| [See Impracn.] Shak, 
AP-PEACH’MENT, x. Accusation; charge exhib- 
ited. [Obs.]} Wotton. 


AP-PEAL’, v. i. [Fr. appeler; It. appellare ; Sp. ape- 
lar ; Port. appellar ; L. appello; ad-and pello, to drive 
orsend; Gr. Bad\w. We do not see the sense of 
call in pello, but to drive or press out, is the radical 
sense of calling, naming. This word coincides in 
elements with L. balo, Eng. bawl, and peal. Class 
Bl. 

i To refer to a superior judge or court; for the 

decision of a cause depending, or the revision of a 

cause decided in a lower court. 


1 appeal to Cesar, — Acts xxi, 


2. To refer to another for the decision of a ques- 
tion controverted, or the counteraction of testimony 
or facts; as, I appeal to all mankind for the truth of 
what is alleged. 

AP-PEAL’, v. t. To call or remove a cause from an 
inferior to a superior judge or court. This may be 
done after trial and judgment in the lower court ; or 
by special statute or agfeement, a party may appcal, 
before trial, upon a fictitious issue and judgment. 
we say, the cause was appealed before or after 
trial. 

AP-PEAL’, v. t. In criminal law, to charge with a 
crime; to accuse; to institute a private criminal 
prosecution, for some heinous offense ; as, to appeal 
a persoh of felony. This process was anciently 
given to a private person to recover the weregild, 
or private pecuniary satisfaction for an injury he had 
received by the murder of a relation, or by some 
personal injury. Blackstone. 

AP-PEAL’,x. The removal of a cause or suit from 
an inferior to a superior tribunal, as from a common 
pleas court to a superior or supreme court. Also, 
the right of appeal. 

2. An accusation ; a process instituted by a private 
person against a man for some heinous crime by 
which he has been injured, as for murder, larceny, 
mayhem. ' Blackstone. 

3. A summons to answer toa charge. Dryden. 

4, A call upon a person ; a reference to another for 
proof or decision. 

In an oath, a person makes an appcal to the Deity 
for the truth of his declaration. 

5. Resort ; recourse. 


Every milder method 1s to be tried, before a nation makes an ap- 
peal to arma, Kent. 


AP-PEAL/A-BLE, a." That may be appealed; that 
may be removed ‘to a higher tribunal for decision ; 
as, the cause is appealable. 

2. That may be accused or called to answer by 
appeal; applied to persons; as, a criminal is appeal- 
able for manslaughter. 

AP-PEAL/ANT, z. One who appeals. ee used. ] 

hak. 


AP-PEAL/ED, (ap-peeld’,) pp. Removed to a higher 
court, as a cause ; prosecuted for a crime by a private 
person, as a criminal. 

AP-PEAL/ER, x. One who appeals; an appellor. 

AP-PEAL/ING, ppr. or a. Removing a cause to a 
higher tribunal ; prosecuting as a private person for 
an offense ; referring to another for a decision. 

AP-PEAR’, v.i. [L. eppareo, of ad and pareo, to ap- 
pear, or be manifest; It. apparire; Sp. parecer, apa- 
recer ; Fr. apparoir, apparoitre. Class Br.] 

1, To come or be in sight; to be in view ; to be 
visible. 

The leprosy appeareth in the skin ot the flesh. — Lev. xiii. 

And God said, Let the dry land appear. — Gen. i. 

2. To become visible to the eye, as a spirit, or to 
the apprehension of the mind; a sense frequent in 
Scripture. 

The Lord appeared to Atram, and said. —Gen. zit. 

The angel of the ‘Lord appeared to him in,a flume of fire out of 

the midst of the bush. — Ex. iii. 
3, To stand in presence of, as parties or advocates 


the act of becoming visible to the eye; as, his sud- 
den appearance surprised me. 

2. The thing seen; a phenomenon; as, an appear- 
ance in the sky. 

3. Sembiance ; apparent likeness. 

There was upon the tabermacle as it were the appearance of fire. 

— Num. 1X. 

4, External show ; semblance assumed, in opposi- 
tion to reality or substance; as, we are often de- 
ceived by appearances; he has the appearance of 
virtue. 

For :nan looketh on the outward appearance. —1 Sam. xvi. 


5. Personal presence ; exhibition of the person ; as, 
he made his first appearance at court, or on the stage. 

6. Exhibition of the character; introduction of a 
person to the public in,a particular character ; as, a 
person makes his appearance in the world as an his- 
torian, an artist, or an orator. 

7. Probability ; likelihood. Bocon. 

This sense is rather an inference from the thiid 

or fourth ; as, probability is inferred from external 
semblance or show. : 

8. Presence; mien; figure; as presented by the 

person, dress, or manners ; a8, the lady made a noble 
" appearance. 

9. A being present in court; a defendant’s filing 

common or special bail to a process, 
16. An apparition. Addison. 
AP-PEAR/ER, ». The person that appears. Brown. 
AP-PEARI‘ING, ppr. Comint in sight; becoming 
evident ; making an external show ; seeming ; hav- 
ing the semblance. % 

AP-PEARI'ING, n. The act of becoming visible ; ap- 
pearance. 

AP-PEAS/A-BLE, a. That may be appeased, quieted, 
calmed, or pacified. 

AP-PEAS'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being ap- 
peasable. 

AP-PEASE’, v. t. [Fr. apaiser, of ad and paiz, peace ; 
L. paz. See Peace.) 

To make quiet ; to calm; to reduce to a state of 

. peace; to still; to pacify ; as, to appease the tumult 
of the ocean, of of the passions; to appease hunger 
or thirst. [This word is of a general application to 
every thing im a disturbed, ruffled, or agitated state.] 

AP-PicAS’ED, (p-peezd’,) pp. Quieted; calmed ; 
stilled ; pacified. 

AP-PEASE/MENT, rn. The act of appeasing; the 
state of being in peace. 

AP-PEAS/ER, x. One who appeases or pacifies. 

AP-PEA/SIVE, a. Having the power to appease; 
mitigating ; quieting. 

AP-PEL/LAN-CY, zn. * Appeal ; capability of appeal. 

AP-PEL’/LANT, x. [See Arroat. 

1. One who appeals, or removes a cause from a 

lower to a higher tribunal. 

2. One who prosecutes another for a crime. 

3. One who chalienges or summons another to 

single combat. 

4. In churéh history, one who appeals from the 

Constitution Unigenitus to a general council. Encyc. 

Party appellant ; in law, the party who appeals. 

AP-PEL/LATE, n. A person appealed, or prosecuted 
for acrime. [JVot now used. See AprEuLee.] Ayliffe. 
AP-PEL/LATE, a. Pertaining to appeals; having 
cognizance of appeals ; as, ‘‘ appellate jnrisdiction.”? 

- Const. of the United States. 

Appellate judges. Burke, Rev. in France, 

Party appellate; in law, the party appealed against. 
AP-PEL-LA'TION, n. [L. appellatio. See’ AERxT 

Name ; the word by which a thing is called an 

known. Spenser uses it for appeal. 

AP-PEL/LA-TIVE, a. Pertaining toa common name; 
noting the common name of a species. 

AP-PEL'LA-TIVE, n. A common name, in distinction 
from a proper name. A common name, or appellative, 
stands for a whole class, genus, or species of beings, 
or for universal ideas. ‘Thus max is the name of the 
whole human race, and forl of all winged animals, 
Tree is the name of all plants of a particular class ; 
plant and vegetable are names of things that grow out 
of the carth. A proper name, on the other hand, 
stands for a single thing; as, London, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Boston. 
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According to the man- 
ner of nouns appellative ; in a manner to express 
whole classes or species ; as, Hercules -is sometinies 
used appellatively, that is, as a common name to sig- 
nify a strong man. Johnson. 

AP-PEL’LA-TO-RY, a. Containing an appeal. 

AP-PEL-LEE’,n. The defendant in an appeal. 

2. The person who is appealed, or prosecuted, by a 
private man for a crime. Blackstone. 
AP-PEL-LOR’, . ‘he person who institutes an ap- 

peal, or prosecutes another for a crime. Blackstone. 
_ This word is rarely or never used for the plaintiff 
in appeal from a lower court, who is called the ap- 
paler Appellee is opposed both to appellant and 
appellor. ‘ 

os D’, v. t. [L. appendo, of ad and pendeo, to 

ang. 

1. To hang or attach to, as by a string, so that the 
thing is suspended ; as, a seal appended to a record. 

2. To add, as an accessory to the principal thing. 

Johr >on. 

AP-PEND/AGE, n. Something added to a principal 
or greater thing, though not necessary to it, as a por- 
tico to a house. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety. Taylor. 

In botany, any part subordinate to another part, as 
hairs and glands to a stem or leaf, or nectaries to the 
corolla. More strictly, any part arising from and 
around the axis, as leaves around the stem. 

AP-PEND/ANCE,?) 2. Something annexed. [Jot 

AP-PEND/ENCE, used. | Bp. Hall. 

AP-PEND’ANT, a. Hanging to; annexed; belong- 
ing to something ; attached ; as, a seal appendant to 
a paper. ; 

2. In law, common appendant, is a right, belonging 
to the owners or occupiers of land, to put common- 
able beasts upon the lord’s waste, and upon the 
lands of other persons within the same manor. An 
advowson appendant, is the right of patronage or 
presentation, annexed to the possession of a manor. 
So also a common of fishing may be appendant toa 
freehold. Blackstone. Cowel. 

AP-PEND/ANT, 2. That which belongs to another 
thing, as incidental or subordinate to it, 

AP.PEND’ED, pp. Annexed ; attached. 

AP-PEND'I-€ATE, v. t. To append; to add to. [ Obs.) 

AP-PEND-I-€A’TION, x. An appendage or adjunct. 

EK 


poet fale. 
AP-PEND/L-€LE, n. A small appendage. 
AP-PEN-DI€/U-LATE, a. In botany, having an ap- 
pendage, as a leaf with lobes attached te the petiole, 
@ calyx with expansions, or a corolla with d nectary,. 
"Smith. Lindley. 
Appendiculate leaf; a small appended leaf. Withering. 
AP-PEND'ING, ppr. Annexing ; attaching 
AP-PEND'IX, n.; pl. Appenvixes. [L. The Latin 
plural is Appendices. See Bete 
1. Something appended or added. 
Normandy became an appendir to England. Hale. 


2. An adjunct, concomitant, or appendage. Waits. 
3. More generally, a supplement or short treatise 
added to a book. ; 
AP-PER-CEIVE’, v. t. 
prehend, ps 
AP-PER-CEP’TION, n. [ad and percention.] 
Perception that reflects upon itself; consciousness. 
Leibnitz. Reid. 
AP-PER'IL, n. Peril; danger. [Not in use.] Shak, 
AP-PER-TAIN’, v.i. [Fr. appartenir ; It. appartencre ; 
L. ad and pertineo, to pertain, of per and teneo, to 
hold. Pertinéo is,to reach to, to extend to, hence to 
belong. See Tenant.) 
To belong to, whether by right, nature, or appoint- 
ment. [See Pertarn.] 
Give it to him to whom it appertaineth, — Lev. vi, 
AP-PER-TAIN’ING, ppr. Belonging. 
Oto ie n. That which belongs to a 
thing. : 
AP-PER-TAIN'MENT,2. That which belongs. Shak. 
AP-PER'TE-NENCE, n. See AppurTENANCE. 
AP-PER'TI-NENT, a. Belonging; now written Ap- 
PURTENANT. Shak. 
AP-PER’TI-NENT, n. That’ which belongs to some- 
thing else. [ Obs.] Shak. 
See cs Alaa 
AP’/PE-TENCE, )n. [L. appetentia, appetens,.from 
AP'PE-TEN-CY, appeto, to desire ; of ad and peto, 


to ask, supplicate, or seek; Ch. 0D; Eth. ¢TO 
fatoo, to desire, to entreat ; Dan. bede; D, bidden; Ger, 
bitten; Arm. pidi; Eng. bid; Sax. bidan; Sw. bedja; 
Li invito, compound. The primary sense is to strain 
to urge, or press, ortoadvance. See Bip.- Class Bd. 

1. In a general sense, desire ; but especially carn 
desire ; sensual appctite. 

2. The disposition of organized bodies to select 
and imbibe such portions of matter as serve to sup- 
port and nourish them, or such particles as are de- 
signed, through their agency, to carry on the animal 
or vegetable economy. 

These lacteals have mouths, and by animal selection or appetene 


they absorb such of the fluid as is agreeable to 
p:late. a Tietian 


[Fr. apercevoir.} To com- 
Chaucer. 
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3. An inclination or propensity in aniinals to per- 
form certain actions, as in the young.to suck, in 
aquatic fowls to enter into water and to swim, 

4, Attraction, or the tendeucy in bodics to move 
toward each other and unite. Cupernicus. 

AP/PE-TENT, a. Desiring; very desirous. Buck. 

AP-PE-TI-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of being de- 
sirable for gratification. 

AP’PE-TI-BLE, a. [Low L. appetibilis, from dppeto.] 
Desirable ; that may be the object of sensual desire. 


AP’PE-TITE, n. [L. appetitus, from appeto. See Ar- 


PETENCE.] A ah 

1. The natural desire of pleasure or good; the de- 
sire of gratification, either of the body or of the 
mind. Appetites are passions directed to general ob- 
jects, as the appetite for faine, glory, or riches ; in dis- 
tinction from passions directed to some particular 
objects, which retain their proper name, as the pas- 
sion of love, envy, or gratitude. Passion does not 
exist without an object; natural appctitcs exist first, 
and are then directed to objects. Encyc. 

2. A desire of food or drink. . 

3. Strong desire ; eagerness or longing. Clarendon. 

4. The thing desired. 


Power being the natural appetite of princes. Swift. 

Appetites are natural or artificial. Hunger and 
thirst are natural appetites ; the appetites for olives, 
tobacco, snuff, &c., are artificial. . 

In old authors, appetite is followed by to, but reg- 
ularly it should be followed by fur before the object ; 
as, an appetite for pleasure. ; 

To be given to appetite, is to be voracious, or glutton- 
ous. Prov. xxiii. 2, 

AP-PE-TI’'TION, x. [L. appetitio.] Desire. [Rarely 


used. 
AP PEXTLTIVE, a. That desires; that has the qual- 
ity of desiring gratification ; as appetitive power or 
. faculty. Hale. 
AP’PI-AN, a. Designating something that belongs to 
Appius, particularly a way from Rome through 
Capua to Brundusium, now Brindisi, constructed 
partly by Appius Claudius, A. R. 441. It is more 
than 330 miles in length, formed of hard stones 
squared, and so wide as to admit two carriages 
abreast. Livy. Lempriere. 
AP-PLAUD’, v. t. [L. applaudo; ad and plaudo, to 
make a noise by clapping the hands; Sp. aplaudir ; 
It. epeaudire 5 F'n applaudir. This word is formed 
on the root of laws, laudo; Eng. loud ;. W. clod, praise, 
from llod, what is forcibly uttered ; Wodi, to reach 
out, from Wawd, that shoots out. It coincides also 
with W. bloez, a shout, or outcry ; bloeziaw, to shout ; 
blozest, applause, acclamation. Ir. blaodh, a shout; 
blath, praise. These may all be of one family. 
Class Ld. See Loup.] 

1. To praise by clapping the hands, acclamation, 
or other significant sign. 

2. To praise by words, actions, or other means; to 
express approbation of; to commend ; used in a gen- 
eral sense. Pope. 

AP-PLAUD’ED, pp. Praised by acclamation, or other 
means ; commended. 

AP-PLAUD’ER, n. One who praises or commends. 

AP-PLAUD'ING, ppr. Praising by acclamation ; com- 
mending. 

AP-PLAUSE’, nr. [L. applausus.] 

A shout of approbation ; approbation and praise, 
expressed by clapping the hands, acclamation, or 
huzzas; approbation expressed. In antiquity, ap- 
plause differed from acclamation; applause was ex- 

ressed by the hands, and acclamation by the voice. 

here were three species of applause ; the bombus, a 
confused din made by the hands or mouth; the im- 
brices, and teste, made by beating a sort of sounding 
vessels in the theaters. Persons were appointed for 
the purpose of applauding, and masters were em- 
ployed to teach the art. The applauders were di- 
vided into choruses, and placed opposite to each 


other like the choristers in a cathedral. Encye. 
AP-PLAU'SIVE, a. Applauding; containing ap- 
ause. Jonson. 


“PLE, (ap’pl,) x. [Sax. appl, appil; D. appel ; Ger. ap- 
fel; Dan. eble; Sw. eple; W. aval; Ir. abhal or ubhal ; 
Arm. aval; Russ. aibloko, or yabloko, This word pri- 
marily signifies fruit in general, especially of a round 


v-u- 
form. In Pers. the same word aS, pronounced 


ubhul, signifies the fruit or berries of the savin or 
juniper. Castell. In Welsh it signifies not only the 
apple, but the plum and other fruits. Lhuyd. Aval 
melynhir, a lemon ; aval euraid, an orange. Owen. 
1. The fruit of the apple-tree, [ Pyrus malus,] from 
which cider is made. 
2. The apple of the eye, is the pupil. 
Apple of love, or love-apple, the tomato, or Solanum 
lycopersicum. The stalk is herbaceous, with oval, 
innated leaves, and small yellow flowers. The 
rry is smooth, soft, of a yellow or reddish color, 
and is used in soups and broths. Encye. ° 
AP’PLE, ». t. To form like an apple. Marshall. 
AP’PI.£-GRAFT, n. Acion of the apple-tree engrafted. 


AP’/PLI-CA-BLE-NESS, n. 
AP’PLI-€A-BLY, adv. 


AP'PLI-CATE, 2. 


APP 


AP'PLE-HAR'VEST, x, The gathering of apples, or 
the time of gathering. 

AP'PLE-JOHN, (ap’pl-jon,) x. A kind of apple which 
keeps long, but becomes withered. Shak. 
AP!PLE-PIE, 7. A pie made of apples inclosed in 

paste, or covered with paste, as in England. 
AP’/PLE-SAUCE, n. A-sauce made of stewed apples. 
AP/PLE-TART, n, A tart made of apples baked on 


paste. 

AP/PLE-TREE, n. A tree arranged by Linneus un- 
der the genus Pyrus. The fruit of this tree is in- 
definitely various. The European crab apple is sup- 
posed to be the original kind, ffom which all others 
have sprung. New varieties are springing annually 
from the seeds, : 

AP'PLE-W6OM/AN,n. A woman who sells: apples 
and other fruit. 

AP/PLE-YARD, n. 
apples. 

fas kas a, [See Arrry.] That may be ap- 
plied. 

AP-PLY/ANCE, n, The act of applying, or the thing 
applied. Everctt. Shak. 
AP-PLI-CA-BIL'I-TY,n. [See Arrry.] The quality 

of being applicable, or fit to be applied. 

AP'PLI-€A-BLE, a. That may be applicd; fit to be 
applied, as related to a thing ; that may have relation 
to something else ; as, this observation 1s applicable 
to the case under consideration. 

Fitness to be applied ; 

the quality of being applicable. 

In such a manner that it may 


An orchard; an inclosure for 


be applied. 


AP’/PLI-CAN-CY,m. The state of being applicable. 
AP’PLI-€EANT, n. 


n. One who applies; one who makes 
request ; a petitioner. 

The applicant for a cup of water declares himself to be the 
cssias. , Plumtree, 
The court require the applicant to appear in person, Z. Suift. 

b A right line drawn across a curve, 
so as to be bisected by the diameter; an ordinate. 


Cyc. 


AP’PLI-CATE-OR’DI-NATE, n. A right line applied 


at right angles to the axis of any conic section, and 
bounded by the curve. Bailey. 


AP-PLL€A’TION, n. [L. applicatio. See Apriy. 


1. The act of laying on; as, the application of 
emollients to a diseased limb. 

2. The thing applied ; as, the pain was abated by 
the application. 

3. ‘The act of making request or soliciting ; as, he 
made application to a court of chancery. 

4, The act of applying as means ; the employment 
‘of means ; as, children may be governed by a suitable 
application of rewards and punishments. This is the 
first signification directed to moral objects. 

5. The act of fixing the mind; intenseness of 
thought ; close study ; attention; as, to injure the 
health by application to study. 

Had his application been equal to his talents, his progress might 

have been greater. J. Jay, 

6. The act of directing or referring something to a 
particulgr case, to discover or illustrate the agree- 
ment or disagreement ; as, I make the remark and 
leave you to make the application. 

7. In theology, the act by which the merits of Christ 
are transferred to man, for his justification, 

8. In geometry, division; or the -applying one 
quantity to another, whose areas, but not figures, 
shall be the same; or the transferring a given line 
into a circle or other figere, so that its ends shall be 
in the perimeter of the figure. Encyc. 

9, In sermons, that part of the discourse, in which 
the principles before laid down and illustrated, are 
applied to practical uses. 

Application of one science to another, is the use of 
the principles of one for the purpose of enlarging or 
perfecting the other ; particularly applied to the dif- 
ferent branches of the mathematical sciences ; as, the 
application of algebra to geometry. Cyc. 

AP’PLI-€A-TIVE, a. That applies. Bramhall. 


AP/PLI-CA-TO-RY, a. ‘That includes the act of ap- 


plying. Edwards’s Hist. of Redemption. 
AP’PLI-€A-TO-RY, x. That which applies. Taylor. 
AP-PLI'ED, pp. Put on; put to; directed; employed. 
AP-PLI'ED-LY, adv. Ina manner which may be ap- 
plied. [ot in use.] Montagu: 
AP-PLIER, n. One that applies. 
AP-PLI/MENT, x. Application. [Wot in use.] 
Marston. 
AP-PLY’, v. t. [L. applico, of ad and plico, to fold or 
knit together; Fr. appliquer; Sp. aplicar; It. ap- 
plicare; W. plegy, to bend or fold; Arm. plega, to 
fold or plait; pleca, a fold; Gr. rAcxw, to knit, or 
twist; Sax. plegan, plegian, pleggan, to play, to bend 
to or apply, incumbere ; Dan. fig, a fold; D. plooi, 
a fold; plvoijen, to plait; Eng. ply, display, and em- 
ploy. Vhe word plegy, plico, is formed from the root 
of lay, Sax. lecgan. The sense then is to lay to; and 
it is Worthy of | remark, that we use Jay to in the pre- 
cise sense of ply and apply. It is certain from the 
Welsh that the first consonant is a pees 
1. To lay on; to put one thing to another ; as, to 
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apply the hand to the breast; to apply medicaments 
to a diseased part of the budy. 

2. To use or employ for a particular purpose, or in 
a particular case , as, to upply a sun of inoney to the 
payment of a debt. 

To put, refer, or use, as suitable or relative to 
something ; as, to apply the testimony to the case. 

4. To fix the mind; to engage and employ with 
attention ; as, ‘* Apply thy heart to instruction.” 

. Proverbs. 

5. To address or direct ; as, * sacred vows applied 
to Pluto.” : Pope. 

6. To betake ; to give the chief part of tine and 
attention ; as, to apply one’s self to the study of 
botany. _ This is essentially the fourth sense. 

7. To make application ; to have recourse by re- 
quest ; as, to apply one’s self to a counselor for ad- 
vice. This is generally used intransitively ; as, to 
apply to a counsclor. : 

8. To busy ; to keep at work; to ply. [Obs. Su- 
perseded by ply, which see.] Sidney. Spenser. 
AP-PLY’, v.t. "To suit; to agree ; to have some con- 
nection, agreement, or analogy; as, this argument 

applics well to the case. 

2. To make request to; to solicit; to have re- 
Course to; with a view to gain something; as, to 
apply to the president for an office; [ applicd w a 
frend for information. 

AP-PLY‘ING, ppr._ Laying on; making application. 

AP-POG-GLA-TO'RA, n. [It.] In music, a note in 
a smaller character than the regular notes of the 
piece, interposed between two of the latter, and 
sharing the time of the following note; used for 
transition or expression. 

AP-POINT’, v. t. [Fr. appointer, to refer, to give an 
allowance ; Sp. apuntar, to point or aim, to sharpen, 
to fasten as with points or naiis; It. appuniare, to fix, 
appoint, or sharpen. See Poinr. 

1. To fix, to settle; to establish ; to make fast. 

When he appointed the foundations of the earth. — Prov. viit. 

2. To constitute, ordain, or fix by decree, order, of 
decision. 


Let Pharaoh appoint officers over the land.— Gen. xii. 
He hth appornted a day in which he will judge the world, < 
Acts xvii, 


3. To allot, assign, or designate. 
ya and his sons shall appoint every one to his service, =m 
These ees wile appointed for all the childreti of lernel. 
Josh, xx, bs 
4. To purpose oF resolve ; to fix the-intentiom 
For so he had appointed, — Acts xx, 
5. To ordain, command, or order. 


Thy servants are ready to do whatever my lord the king ohal? 
appoint, —2 Sain. xv. 

6. To settle ; to fix, name, or determine by agree 
ment ; as, they appointed a time and place for the 
meeting. 

7. Milton uses the word in a peculiar sense, ‘* Ap- 
point not heavenly disposition,” Sam. Azon.; i e., 
point not to it by way of censure or condemnation x 
arraign not. 

AP-POINT! »v-t% To ordain; to determihe. 

2 Sam. xvii. 14. 

AP-POINT‘A-BLE, a. That may he appointed or 
constituted ; as, officers are appointable by the exec- 
utive. Federalist, Madison. . 

AP-POINT’ED, pp. ora. Fixed ; set , established ; de- 
creed ; ordained; constituted ; allotted. 

2. Furnished ; equipped with things necessary ; 
as, a ship or an army is well appointed. 

AP-POINT-EE',x. <A person appointed, ‘The com- 
mission authorizes them to make appointments, and 
pay the appointees.”? 

Circular of Mass. Representatives, 1768; also Whea-~ 

ton’s Reports. 

2. A foot soldier in the French army, who, for 
long service and bravery, receives more pay than 
other privates. Encyc. . Builey. 

AP-POINT‘ER, n. One who appoints, 

AP-POINT’ING, ppr. Setting; fixing; ordaining; 
constituting ; assigning. 

AP-POINT’MENT, x. The act of appointing ; desig- 
nation to office; as, he erred by the appointment of 
unsuitable men. 

2. Stipulation ; assignation ; the act of fixing by 
mutual agreement; as, they made an appointment 
to meet at six o’clock. 

3. Decree ; established order or constitution ; as, it 
is our duty to submit to the divine appotntments. 

4. Direction ; order; command. 

Wheat, salt, wine, and oil, let it be given according to ue 6p 

pointment of the priests. — Ez. vi. 


5. Equipment, furniture, as for a ship, or an army ; 
whatever is appointed for use and management. 

6. The accouterments of military offieers, as belts, 
sashes, gorgets, &c., used in the plural. 

- Campbeil’s Mil. Dict. 

7. An allowance to a person ; a salary or pension, 
- ae a public officer; properly used only in the 
plural. 

Appointments differ from wages in being a special 
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t, or gratification, not fixed, whereas wages are 
ed and ordinary. Encye. 
8, A devise or. grant to a charitable use. 

Blacks 


AP-PORT’ER, n. [Fr. apporter; L. porto.] 
A bringer in; oue that brings into the Derg tele 
ee 


tone. 


tn use. 

ArponTIoN, v.t. [L. ad and portio, portion. See 
Portion and Part.) 

To divide and assign im just proportion; to dis- 
tribute among two or more persons or things a just 
partor share to each ; as, to apportion undivided rights ; 

to apportion time among various employments. 

AP-POR'TION-ED, pp. Divided; distributed or as- 
signed in suitable parts or shares. 

AP-POR’TION-ER,n. One that apportions. 

AP-POR’/TION-ING, ppr. Distributing in Just propor- 
tions or shares. 

AP-POR/TION-MENT, 2. The act of apportioning ; 
a dividing into just proportions or shares; a dividing 
and assigning to each proprietor his just portion of an 
undivided right or property. 

Hamilton, Rep. Feb. 13, 1793. 

AP-PSSE’, v. t. [Fr. apposer, to set to; L. appono. 
Bee Arposits.] 

1. To put questions ; to examine. [See Posz.] 

Bacon. 

2. To apply. Harvey. 

AP-POS’ER, x An examiner; one whose business is 
to put questions. In the English Court of Exchequer 
there is an officer called the foreign apposer. 
bishop’s examining chaplain was formerly called his 
apposer : ordinarily pronounced poser. Encye. 

AP’PO-SITE, a. [L. eppositus, set or put to, from ap- 
pono, of ad and pono, to put or place.]} 

Suitable ; fit; very applicable ; well adapted ; fol- 
lowed by to; as, this argument is very apposite to the 


case. 
AP'PO-SITE-LY, adv. Suitably ; fitly ; propery. 

: arvey. 
AP’PO-SITE-NESS, 2. Fitness; propriety ; es 


ness. 
AP-PO-SI"'TION, n. The act of adding to; addition; 
a setting to; accretion. 
By the apposition of new mattes, 4 Arbuthnot. 


2; In grammar, the state of two nouns put in the 
same case, without a connecting word between 
them ; as, I admire Cicero, the orator. In this case, 
the second noun explains or characterizes the first. 

AP-POS'I-TIVE, a. Apposite ; applicable. Knatchbull. 

AP-PRA‘S/AL, (ap-praz’al,) 2 A valuation by au- 
thority ; an appraisement. Stat. Conn. 1 

AP-PRAISE!,v.t [Fr. apprecier; Sp. apreciar ; lt. ap- 
prezzare,.to set a value; from L. ad and pretium, 
price. See Price and Aerrectate.] 

This word jis written and often pronounced after the 
Erench and Italian manner. But generally it is pro- 
nounced more correctly apprize, directly from tho D. 

3; W. pris; Eng. price or prize. [See Arrrize.] 

To set a value on; to estimate the worth of, par- 
ticularly by persons appointed for the purpose. 

AP-P° AISE’MENT, 2. The act of setting the value ; 
avaluation. [See ArpprizEMENT.] 

AP-PRAIS/ER, n. One who values; a iately, 
person appointed and sworn to estimate and fix the 
value of goods andesate. [See ArrrizEn.] 

AP-PRE-€A'TION, rn. Earnest prayer. 

AP/PRE-CA-TO-RY, a Praying or wishing good. 

AP-PRE’/CIA-BLE, (ap-pré’sha-ble,) a. [See Appre- 
ciatEe.] That may be appreciated ; capable of being 
duly estimated ; valuabic Encye. 

2 That may be estimated or determined ; as, an 
appreciable quantity. 

AP-PRE/CIATE, (ap-pré‘shate,) v. tt [Fe apprecier, 
to set a value; L. ad and pretium, value, price; D. 
prys; W. pris; Ger. preis. See Price.] 

1. To value; to set a price or value on; to esti- 
Inate ; as, we seldom sufficiently appreciate the ad- 
Vantages we enjoy. 

2. To raise the value of. 

Lest a sudden peace should appreciate the money, Rameay, 

Not used in the latter sense in England, and but 
little in America. 

AP PRE/CIATE, v.4%¢ To rise in value; to become 
of more value; as, the coin of the country appre- 
ciates; public securities appreciated when the debt 
was funded. [Not used in this sense in England, 
and but little in America. 

AP-PRE’/CIA-TED, pp. Valued ; prized ; estimated ; 
advanced in value. 

AP-PRE/CIA-TING, ppr. 
mating ; rising in value, 

AP-PRi-CLA’/TION, n. A setting a value on; a just 
valuation or estimate of merit, weight, or any moral 
consideration. 

Washington’s Inaug. Speech, Apr. 30, 1789, 
= A rising in i ; increase oom or value, 
‘arshall, Life of Washington. milton’s 
Feb, 13, 1793, ee ae ab 

See remark under prensotare.| 

AP-PRE-HEND’, 0. t.t [L. apprehendo, of ad and pre- 
sg to take or seize ; Sax. hendan or hentan, 


Setting a value on; esti- 


To take or seize ; to take hold of. In this liter- | AP-PREST’, 
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al sense, it is applied chiefly to taking or arresting 
persons by legal process, or with a view to trial ; as, 
to apprehend a thief. 

2, To take with the understanding, that is, to con- 
ceive in the mind ; to understand, withont passing a 
judgment, or making an inference. 

l apprehend why— 

Bacasy ee pipe e laws are given. Milton, 

3. To think ; to believe or be of opinion, but with- 
out positive certainty ; as, all this is true, but, we ap- 
prehend, it is not to the purpose. 

Notwithstanding this declaration, we do not apprehend that we 

are guilty of presumption. Encyo., ar. Metaphysics, 

4, To fear ; to entertain suspicion or fear of future 
evil; as, we apprehend calamities from a feeble or 
wicked administration. 

AP-PRE-HEND/ED, pp. Taken; gfized; arrested ; 
conceived ; understood ; believed ; feared. 

AP-PRE-HEND/ER, x. One who takes ; one who con- 
ceives in his mind; one who fears, 

AP-PRE-HEND/ING, ppr. Seizing ; taking; conceiy- 
ing; understanding; believing ; fearing. 

AP-PRE-HEN’SI-BLE, a. That may be apprehended 
or conceived. 

AP-PRE-HEN/SION, n.t The act of seizing or taking 
hold of; as, the hand is an organ of apprehension. 

2. The act of taking or arresting ; as, the felon, af- 
ter his apprehension, escaped. 

3. The mere contemplation of things without af- 
firming, denying, or passing any judgment; the op- 
eration of the mind in contemplating ideas, without 
comparing them with others, or referring them to ex- 
ternal objects ; simple intellection. 

Watts. Glanville, Encye. 

4, An inadequate or imperfect idea, as when the 
word is applied to our knowledge of God. Encyc. * 

5. Opinion ; conception ; sentiments. In this sense, 
the word often denotes a belief, founded on sufficient 
evidence to give preponderation to the mind, but in- 
sufficient to induce certainty ; as, in our apprehension, 
the facts prove the issue. ‘ 

To be false, and to be thou is all one, in respect of me: 

who act not according cunt tas apprehension, ‘South, ” 

6. Tho faculty by which new ideas are conceived ; 
as, a man of dull apprehension. 

7. Fear; suspicion; the prospect of future evil, ac- 
companied with uneasiness of mind. 


Claudius was fa no amall apprehension for his own life. 


AP-PRE-HEN’SIVE, a. Quick to understand ; as, an 
apprehensiv2 scholar, Holder. South. 
Q. Fearful; in expectation of evil; as, we were 
ehensive of fatal consequences. 
[his isthe wal sens of the word.) 
. Suspicious ; inclined to believe; as, I am appre- 
hensive he does not understand me. 
4. Sensible ; feeling; perceptive. [Rarely used.] 
Milton. 
AP-PRE-HEN’SIVE-LY, adv. In an apprehensive 
manner. 
AP-PRE-HEN’SIVE-NESS, an. The quality of being 
apprehensive ; readiness to understand ; fearfulness. 
AP-PREN’TICE, ne afte apprenti, an apprentice, from 
epprendre, to learm ; L. appr . See APPREHEND.] 
1. One who is bourd by covenant to serve a me- 
chanic, or other person, for a certain time, with a 
view to learn his art, mystery, or occupation, in 
which his master is bound to instruct him. Appren- 
tices are regularly bound by indentures. 
Blackstone, 
2. In old law books, a barrister, considered a learn- 
er of law, till sixteen years standing, when he might 
be called to the degree of serjeant. Blackstone. 
AP-PREN’TICE, »v. t. To bind to, or put under the 
care of, a master, for the purpose of instruction in the 
knowledge of a trade or business, 
AP-PREN’TICE-FEE, n. A sum given to the master 
of an apprentice as a premium for the instruction of 
the latter. Blackstone. 
AP-PREN/TICE-HQQD, 2. Apprenticeship. [Jot 
Shak, 


used. 
APPREN’TICE-SHIP, n. The term for which an ap- 
rentice is bound to serve his master. This term, in 
England is, by statute, seven years. In Paris, the 
term is five years, in the greater number of trades; 
after which, the person, before he is qualified to ex- 
erciso the trade as a master, must serve five years as 
a journey’nan; during which term he is called the 
companio,. of his master, and the term is called his 
companionship. . Encye. 
The statements above refer to a former state of 
things. Apprenticeship, as obligatory, was abolished 
in France at the revolution; and in England, Lon- 
don and a few other corporate towns excepted, by 
the act of 54 Geo. IIL. c. 96, (18"4.) 
P. Cye. Brande. 
2. The service, state, or condition of an apprentice ; 
a state in which a person is gaini_g instruction under 


a muster, 
AP-PREN‘TIS-AGE, n, Apprenticeship, [Jot in use.] 
Bacon. 


AP-PRESS’ ED, (ap-prest’,) i a. [ad and pressed.] 


APP 


In duteny, pressed close; lying near the stem, ct 
applying its upper surface to the stem. 
Ed. Encye. 


Ma: 

AP-PRISE’, v.t. [Fr. appris, particlple of apprendre, 
to learn, or inform: See ArrrrHEnn.] 

To inform ; to give notice, verbal or written ; fol- 
lowed by of; as, we will apprise the general of an 
intended attack ; he apprised the commander of what 
he had done. Thomson. Porteus. 

AP-PRI8’ED, : prizd’,) pp. Informed ; having no- 
tice or knowledge communicated, 

AE ERISING, ppr. Informing ; communicating no- 
tice to. 

AP-PBIZE’, v. t. [This word is usually written ep 
al as if deduced from the Italian apprezzare 

hero Is no other word from which it can regularly 
be formed ; the French apprecier being recognized in 
appreciate. But apprize, the word generally used, is 
regularly formed, with ad, froin price, prize; D. prys; 
Ger. preis; W. pris; or froin the Fr. priser, to prize ; 
and this !s the more desirable orthography.] 

To value ; to set a value, in pursuance of author- 
ity. It is generally used for the act of valuing, by 
men appointed for the purpose, under direction of 
law, or by agreement of parties; as, to apprize the 
goods and estate of a deceased person. ‘The private 
act of valuing is ordinarily expressed by prize. 

AP-PRIZ’ED, pp. Valusd: 3 having the worth fixed 
by authorized persons. 

AP-PRIZE’MENT, n. The act of setting a value un- 
der some authority or appointment; a valuation. 

Statutes of Conn. Blackstone. 

2, The rate at which a thing is valued ; the value 
fixed, or valuation ; as, he purchased the article at 
the apprizement. 

AP-PRIZ'ER, n. A person appointed to rate, of set a 
value on articles. When apprizers act under the 
authority of law, they must be sworn. 

AP-PRIZ/ING, ppr. Rating; setting a value under 
authority. 

AP-PRIZ‘ING, n. The act of ‘valuing under authority. 

AP-PROACH!, v. Sey approcher, from proche, near; 
It. approcciare. e Latin prorimus contains the 
root, but the word, in the positive degree, is not 
found in the Latin. It is from a root in Class Brg. . 
signifying to drive, move, or press toward ; probably 
73. 

1. To come or go near, in place; to draw near; to 
advance nearer. ¥ 

Wherefore approached ye so nigh the city? —2Sam. xi, 

2. To draw near in time. ‘ 

And so much the more as ye see the day approaching. — Heb. x, 

3. To draw near, in a figurative sense ; to advance 
near to a point aimed at, in science, literature, gov- 
ernment, morals, &c.; to approximate; as, he 
proaches to the character of the ablest statesman. 

4. To draw near in duty, as in prayer or worship 

They take delight in approaching to God. — Isa. li. 

AP-PROACH’, ». t. To come near to; as, Pope ap 
proaches Virgil in smoothness of versification. Thit 
use of the word is elliptical, to being omitted, so thut 
the verb can hardly be said to be transitive. The 
old use of the word, as, ‘* 4pproach the hand to the 
handle,” is not legitimate. 

2. Td have access carnally. Lev. xviii. 

AP-PROACH’,n. The act of drawing near; a coming 
or advancing near; as, he was apprised of the en- 
emy’s approach. 

2. Access ; as, the approach to kings, Bacon. 

3. The path or avenue which leads from the public 
road or highway toa house or dwelling. Downing. 

4. In fortification, approaches ais the works thrown 
up by the besiegers, to protect thei in their advances 
toward a fortress, 

AP-PROACH’A-BLE, a. That may be approached ; 
accessible, 

AP-PROACH’A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being ap- 
proachable, 

AP-PROACH’ER, nr. One who approaches or draws 


near. me 

ee a ppr. Drawing nearer; advancing 
toward. 

AP-PROACH/ING, n. In gardening, the act of in- 
grafting a sprig or shoot of one tree into another, 
without cutting it from the parent stock; calléd -also 
inarching and grafting by approach. Encyc. 

AP-PROACH LESS, a. Phat can not be approached. 

AP-PROACH’MENT, nm The act of coming near. 
(eee ae Brown. 

AP’PRO-BATE, a. [L. approbatus.] Approved. Elyot. 

AP’PRO-BATE, v. t, [L. approbo, to approve. 

‘To express approbation of ; to manifest a li ing, or 
degree of satisfaction. ‘*The cause of this battle 
every man did allow and approbate,” Hall, Hen. VII. 
Richardxon’s Dictionary. [This word, though obso- 
lote in England, is occasionally used in America.] 

Mr. Hutchinson approbated the choice. J. Eliot. 

AP’PRO-BA-TED, pp. Approved ; ccmmended. 

AP’PRO-BA-TING, ppr. Expressing approbation of. 

AP-PRO-BA'TION, x.¢ [L. approbatio. See Proor 
and Prove.] 


L The act of approving; a liking; that stato ab 
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disposition of the mind, in which we: assent to the 
propriety of a thing, with some degree of pleasure or 
zai pioction ; as, the laws of God require our appro- 
ation. 
2. Attestation ; support ; that is, active approbation, 
or action, in favor of what is approved. Shak. 
3. The commendation of a book licensed or per- 
mitted to be published by authority, as was formerly 
the case in England. : 
AP'/PRO-BA-TIVE, a. Approving ; implying approba- 
tion. Milner. 
AP!PRO-BA-TO-RY, a. Containing approbation ; ex- 


ressing approbation. Ash. Scott. 
AP-PROMPT", v. t. for Promrt. [Not used.], Bacon. 
AP-PROOF’, n. Approval. . . 

2. Certain knowledge. [Not used.] Shak. 
AP-PROP/ER-ATE, v. t. appropero. | 


AP-PROPINQUATE, v. [L 

-PR' JA Vit . appropinguo. 

_ To draw near: Not used. | epmerel 

AP-PRO-PIN-QUA'TION, n. A drawing ee She 
all. 


ely 
AP-PRO-PINQUE’, v. t. Toapproach. [Wot used.] 
Hudibras. 

AP-PRO’/PRI-A-BLB, a. [from appropriate.) That ma’ 
be appropriated ; that may be set apart, sequestered, 
or assigned exclusively to a particular use. Brown. 

AP-PRO/PRI-ATE, v. t. [Fr. approprier, of L..ad and 
proprius, private, peculiar. “See Prorer.] 

I. To set apart for, or assign to a particular use, in 
exclusion of all other uses; as, a spot of ground is 
appropriated for a garden. : 

To take to one’s self in exclusion of others ; to 
claim or use as by an exclusive right ; as, let no man 
(si aa the use of a common benefit. - 

To make- peculiar ; as, to appropriate names to 
ideas, ‘ Locke. 

4, To sever an ecclesiastical benefice, and annex 
it to a spiritual corporation, sole or aggregate, being 
the patron of the living. Blackstone. 

5. To set apart or vote a sum of money for a par- 


ticular object ; as, Congress has appropriated a million | 


of dollars for the increase of the navy. [This is.one 
of the most. common uses of the word in America.] 
AP-PRO/PRI-ATE, a. Belonging peculiarly ; pecu- 
liar ; set apart for a particular use or person; as, re- 
ligious worship is an appropriate duty to the Creator. 

2. Most suitable, fit, or proper; as, to use appropri- 
ate words in pleading. ~ 

AP-PRO/PRI-A-TED, pp. or a. ‘Assigned to a partic- 
ular use; claimed or used exclusivély ; annexed to 
an ecclesiastical corporation, 2 

AP-PRO’PRI-ATE-NESS, x. Peculiar fitness; the 
quality of being appropriate, or peculiarly suitable. 

AP-PRO/PRI-ATE-LY, adv. In an appropriate or 
proper manner. 

AP-PRO/PRI-A-TING, ppr. Assigning to a particular 
ae or use ; claiming or using exclusively ; sever- 
ng to the perpetual use of an ecclesiastical corporation. 

AP-PRO-PRI-A/TION, nx: The act of sequestering, or 
assigning to a particular use or person, in exclusion 
of all others ; application toa special use or purpose ; 
as, of a 4 sg of ground, for a park; of’a right, to 
one’s self ; or of words, to ideas. ; 

2. In law, the severing or sequestering of a benefice 
to the perpetual use of a spiritual corporation, sole or 
aggregate, being the patron of the living. For this 
purpose must be obtained the king’s license, and the 
consent of the bishop and of the patron. When the 
appropriation is thus made, the appropriator and his 
successors become perpetual parsons of the church, 
and must sue and_be sued in that name. -/* 

; Eng. Law. Blackstone. 

3. The sétting apart by vote of a sum of money to 
*be expended for a given purpose, and also the money 
thus set apart; as, an appropriation has been made to 
increase the navy. 

AP-PRO’PRI-A-TIVE, a. That appropriates. 

’ _ McCulloch. 

AP-PRO’PRI-A-TOR, n. One who appropriates. 

2, One who is possessed of an appropriated bene- 
fice. ' Blackstone. 
AP-PRO/PRI-E-TA-RY, n. A lay possessor of the 

ofits of a benefice. Spelman. 

AP-PROV'A-BLE, a., [See Arrrovez.] 

That may be approved ; ‘that merits approbation. 

ee ONES, n. The quality of being ap- 
provable. 

AP-PROV'AL, x. Approbation. [See Arrrove.] 


F ~ Temple. 
AP-PROV’ANCE, n. Apprdbation. [See aureore. 
ms 


7 ON. 

AP-PROVE!, v. t [Fr. approuver; L. approbo, of ad 
and probe, to prove or approve. See ArproBaTE, 
Prove, and Proor. 

1. To like ; to be pleased with ; to admit the pro- 
priety of; as, we approve the measures of adminis- 
tration. This word may include, with the assent of 
the mind to the propriety, a commendation to.others. 

2. 'Fo prove; to show to be true ; to justify. 

Wouldst tho apprave thy constancy? Approve 5 

First thy obedience. i . Milton, . 

[ This sense, though common a century or two ago, is 
flow rare.) 


> another. 


APP 


3. To experience ; to prove by trial. [Wot used. 
See Prove. : Shak. 


4. To.make ‘or show to be worthy of approbation ; 
to commend ; as, to- approve one’s self to God by 
righteousness. 

5. Te like and sustain as right; to commend. 

Yet their posterity approve their sayings. ~ Ps, xlix. 

This word, when it signifies to’ be pleased, is often 
followed by of, in which use it is intransitive ; as, I 
approve of the measure. But the tendency of modern 
usage is to omit of: ‘I approve the meastire.”? 

6. To improve. Blackstone. 

7. In military affairs, to sanction officially ; as, to, 
approve the decision of a court-martial. 

AP-PROV’ED, pp. Liked; commended; shown or 
proved to be:,worthy of approbation ; having the ap- 
probation and support of. 

Study to show tliyself approved to God. —2 Tim. i. 

Approved is used by Shakspeare for praved ; as, “an 

approved wanton.” 
Jesus, a man approved of God. — Aéts ii. 

- This word here seemsto include the idea of Christ’s 
real office, as the Messiah, and of God’s love and ap- 
probation of him in that character. Brown’s. Dict. 

AP-PROVEMMENT, 2x. Approbation ; liking. Hayward. 

2. In law, when- a person’ indicted for felony or 
treason, and. arraigned, confesses the fact before 
plea pleaded, and appeals or accuses his accomplices 
of the same crime, to obtain his pardon, this tonfes- 
sion and accusation are called-approvement, and the 
‘person an approver. Blackstone. 

3. Improvement of common lands, by inclosing 
and converting them ta the uses of husbandry. 

Fs Blackstone. 

AP-PROV'ER, x. One who approves. ‘Formerly, one 
who proves or makes trial. . 

2. In law, one who confesses a crime and accuses 
{See Arrrovement.] Formerly, those 
who had the letting of the King’s demesne, in small 
manors, were called approvers of the king. In Stat. 
1 Edw. IIl. :¢. 8, shetiffs are called the king’s ap- 


provers. . : : 
"In old lam writers, a Bailiff or steward of a manor 
_is called an approver. Encyc. 
AP-PROVIING, ppr. Liking; commending; giving 
or expressing approbation. 
AP-PROV'ING, a. Yielding approbation; as, an ap- 
proving conscience, ‘ 
AP-PROV/ING-LY, adv. - By approbation.. 
AP-PROX/I-MANT, a. Approaching. Lees used.] 
ering. 
AP-PROX/I-MATE, «. [L. ad and prozimus, next. 
See Arproacn.] 
© Nearest to; next; nearto. [ This.word is superseded 
by’ ProximatTe.] 

Approximate quantities ; in mathematics, those which 
are nearly, but not absolutely, equal. Brande. 
AP-PROX’I-MATE, v. t. To carry or advance near ; 
to cause to approach. . Akin. Shenstone. 

To apprortmate the inequality of riches to-the level of nature, 
Burke. 
AP-PROX'I-MATE, v. % “To come near ;.to meee. 
Urke. 
AP-PROX/I-MA-TED, pp. Carried or advanced near. 
AP-PROX/I-MA4-TING, ppr, Advancing near; caus- 
ing to approach. 
AP-PROX_LMA'TION, ne 
moving, or advancing near. 
2. In arithmetic and algebra, a continual approach 
or coming ‘nearer and nearer to a root or other quan- 
tity, without being able perhaps ever to arrive at it. 
Encyc. Johnson. 
3. In medicine, communication of disease by con- 
tact. Coze. 
-4. A mode of cure by transplanting a disease into 
an animal or vegetable by immediate contact. Coze. 
AP-PROX/I-MA-TIVE, a. Approaching; that ap- 
proaches... _ 3 Ed. Encyc. 
AP-PULSE', (ap-puls’,) 2 [L. cppulsus, of ad and 
pello,to drive 
* 1. The act of striking against ; as, in. all conso- 
hants there is an appulse of the organs. _ Holder. 
Q.. Arrival., landing. Bryant. 
3. In astranomy, the approach of any planet to a 
conjunction with the sun or a star. 
AP-PUL/SION, n. The act of striking against by a 
, Moving body.. 
AP-PULS'IVE, a. Striking against; driving toward ; 
. as, the appulsive influence of the planets.” 


Med. Rep. 
AP-PULS/IVE-LY, adv. By appulsion. 
AP-PUR/TEN-ANC 
nencE. [Fr. rtenance. See ArPEeRTain.]_ 

That which belongs to something else ; an adjunct ; 
an appendage ; as, small buildings are the appurte- 
nances of a mansion. . Appropriately, such buildings, 
rights, and improvements, as belong to land, are 
called the appurtenances, 

gk hong sae Belonging to; eg pat | to 
of right; as, aright of Way appurtenant and or 
palldings: Blackstone. 

In law, common appurtenant is that which is 


Approach; a drawing, 
Hale. } 


E,.2. So written for ArreRte-| 


APT 


annexed to land, and can be claimed only by pre- 
scription or immemorial usage, on a legal presump- 
tion of a special grant. Blackstone. 


A'PRI-CATE, v. i [L. apricor.] 


To bask in the sun. [Little used. Ray. 
A-PRIC'I-TY,n. Sunshine. [Little used-] 
4/PRL€OT, n. Old orthography, apricock. [W. 


bricyllen; Arm. brigesen; Fr. wot, whence the 
present orthography. Junius and Skinner allege 
that the Italians formerly wrote the word bericoco 
berricoccoli. At present they write it albicocca, an 

the Spaniards albaricogue, which indicate the word 
to be formed of albug and coccus, white berry ; Sp. 
albar, white. But apricot seems te be formed. from 
the old orthography. 

The fruit of the Armeniaca vulgaris, (a species 
arranged by Linnus in the genus Prunus 3) allied 

wPRILE ne thee bail a figure and delicious taste; 

nN uis ; Fr. avril; Sp. abril; Lr. abrail 
Corn. obey We obra Sn her ae : 

___ The fourth month of the year. 

A/PRIL-FOOL, xz. .One who is sportively imposed 
upon by others on the first of April. 

4. PRI-O'RI, [L.] Reasoning a priori is that which 
deduces consequences from definitions forma or 
principles assumed, or which infers effects from 
causes previously known. This is the teverse of a 

osteriort. Hedge. 

A’PRON, (a/purn,) . [Ir aprun; a, or ag, and Celtic 
bron, the breast. } 

1. A cloth or piece of leather worn on the fore part 
of the body, to keep the clothes clean, or defend 
them from injury. : 

2. The fat skin covering the’ belly of a goose. 

Johnson. 

3. In gunnery, a flat piece of lead that covers the 
vent of a cannon. 

4. In ships, a piece of carved timber, just above the 
foremost’end of the keel. Mar. Dict. 

5. A platform, or flooring of plank, at the entrance 
of a dock,.against which the dock-gates are shut, 

Encyc. 

6. A piece of leather or other thing to be spread be- 
fore a person riding in a gig, chaise, or sulky, to de- 
‘fend him from rain, snow, or dust. 

A'PRON-ED, a. Wearing an apron, Pope. 

A’/PRON-MAN, n. A man who wears am apron; & 
laboring man ; a mechanic. 

AP/RO-POS, (ap'ro-po,) ade. [Fr. @ and propos, pur- 
pose. 

1. Opportunely ; seasonably. Warburton. 

2. By the way; to the purpose; a word used to 
introduce an incidental observation, suited to the 
occasion, though not strictly belonging to the narra- 
tion. 

APISIS, 2. ; pl. Ar/st-pEs. [Gr. dys, connection, from 
dxrw, 13 connect.] 

1. In ancient astronomy, the apsides were the two 
points, in the orbit of the’sun or of a planet, at the 
greatest and least distance from the earth ; the most 
distant called the higher or greater ; the least distant, 
the lower or lesser apsis; and corresponding to the 
apogee and perigee. In-modern astronomy, the apsides 
are those points, in the orbit of a primary planet, at 
the greatest and least distance from the sun ; corre- 
sponding to the aphelion and the perihelion ; also; 
those points, in the orbit of a secondary planet, at 
the greatest and least distance from its primary; cor- 
responding, in relation to the moon, to the-apogee 
and perigee, and in relation to the satellites of J upiter, 
to the apojove and perijove. The line connecting 
these is called the line of the apsides. : 

Encyc. Meth. Ed: Encye. 

2. Apsis, or absis, is the arched roof of a house, 
room, or oven ; also the ring or compass of a wheel. 

3. In ecclesiastical writers, an inner part of a church, 
being a domed semicircular or polygonal termina- 
tion of the choir or aisles, where the altar was placed, 
and where the clergy sat. Also, the bishop’s seat or. 
throne, in ancient churches; called also ezedra and 
tribune. This same name was given to a reliquary 
or case in which the relics of saints were ay 


MEYC. 
APT, a. [L. aptus, from apto, to fit; Gr. drrw, to tie; 
Sax. 


1. Fit; suitable ; as, he used very apt metaphors. 

2, Having tendency; liable; used of things; 68, 
wheat on nyjist land is apt to blast or be winter- 
killed. 

3. Inclined ; disposed customarily ; used of persons ; 
as, men are too apt to slander others. 

4. Ready ; quick; used of the mental powers; a8,@ 
pupil apt to learn ; an ept wit. 

5. Qualified; fit 


All the men of might, strong and opt for war. —2 Kings xxiv, 


APT, ».¢ To fit; to suit or adapt. erat 
APT/A-BLE, a. That may be ada [Not used.] 
Sherwood, 


AP’TATE, v. t.. -To make fit. "Wotused.] Bailey. 
AP’TER-A, n. pl. _ [Gr. a priv. and xrepov, a wing.| | 
A term to. insects without wings. 
Aptera, constituting the seventh order of insects in 
Linnzus’s system, comprehend many genera. But 
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wer zoologists have uiade a very different distribu- |} AQ/UE-DUET, (ak/we-dukt,) rn. (L. aqua, water, and 


tion of these animals. : 
AP'TER-AL, a [Supra.] Destitute of wings. . 
{n architecture, without lateral columns; applied 
to buildings which have no series of columns along 
their sides, but are either prostyle or amphiprostyle, 
and opposed to peripteral. -ty; P. Cyc. 
AP/TER-OUS, .a. In zoology, destitute of wings ; 
applied to insects of the order Aptera. f 
2. In dotany, destitute of membranous expansions, 
as a stem or petiole ; opposed to alate. Brande. 
AP/TER-YX, 2. ([Gr. a neg. and rrepvi, a wing. j 
A bird of New Zealand, with only short rudiments 
of wings, armed with a claw, and without a tail. 


Partington. 
APT'I-TUDE, 2. [of aptus, apt.] _ ; 

1. A natural or acquired disposition for a particular 
purpose, or tendency to a particular action or effect ; 
as, oil has an aptitude to burn; men acquire an apt- 
tude to particular vices. 

2. Fitness; suitableness, ay 

3. Aptness; readiness in learning ; docility. 

APT-I-TU/DIN-AL, a. Containing aptitude. 
APT-I-TO’DIN-AL-LY, adv. In an aptitudinal man- 


fer. 

AP'I’LY, adv. In an apt or suitable manner; with 
just correspondence of parts; fitly ; properly , justly ; 
pertinently ; readily. 2 

APT’NESS, n. Fitness; suitableness ; as, the aptress 

- of things to their end. 

2. Disposition of the mind; propensity; as, the 
eptness of men to follow-example. : 

3. Quickness of apprehension ; readiness in learn- 
ing; docility; as, an-aptmess to lear is more ob- 
servable in some children than in others. 

4. Tendency, in things; as, the aptness of iron to 

AP/TOTE, x. [Gr. a priv. and rrwors, case.] [rust. 

In grammar, a noun which has no variation of 
termination, or distinction of cases; an indeclinable 
noun. 

AP/Y-RDX-Y, xn. [Gr. a priv. and rvpeccw, to be fe- 
ver-sh, from zvp, fire.} 

The absence or intermission of fever. 

A-PY'ROUS, a. [Gr. azvpos, a priv. and mvp, fire.} 

Incombustible, or that sustains a strong heat with- 
out alteration of form or properties. 

Apyrous bodies differ from those simply refractory. 
Refractory bodies can not be fused by heat, but may 
be altered. Encyc. 

A'QUA, n. [L. aqua; Sp. agua; Port. agoa; It. acqua, 
water; Arm. eagui, to water, or steep; Goth. ahwa, 
water; which-in Saxon is reduced to ea; G. and D. 
ei, in eiland; Fr. eau; W. gwy or aw; Ir. oig or oiche ; 
Amh. oge.] 

A Latin word, signifying water; much used in 
pharmacy, and the old cheinistry, in various signifi- 
cations, determined by the word or words annexed. 

Ayua fortis, in the old chemistry, is now called 
nitric acid. 

Agua marina, or aqua marine ; a name which jewel- 
ers give to the beryl, on account of its color. 

Aqua regia, in the old chemistry, is now called 
nitro-muriatic acid. 

4qua vite: brandy, or spirit of wine. 
a4UA’RI-AN, n. One of a sect of Christians, in the 
primitive church, who consecrated water in the eu- 
charist instead of wine: either under a pretense of 
abstinence, or because they thought it was unlawful 
to drink wine. Encyc. 

A-QUa/RI-UM, n. [L.} An artificial pond in gardens 
for rearing aquatic plants. Brande, 

A-QUA/RI-US, n. [L.] The Water-bearer ; a sign in 
the zodiac, which the sun enters about the Qlst of 
Jannary ; so called from the rains which prevail, at 
that season, ia Italy and the East. Also, a constel- 
lation of the zodiac, containing, according to Flam- 
stead, (08° stars, and, according to the P. Cyc. 152. 
The sign and the constellation originally coineided ; 
but from its recession, in consequence of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, tne sign now begins in the 
constellation of Capricorn. 

A-QUAT'IE, a. [L. aquaticus. See Aqua.} 

Pertaining to water: applied to animals which live 
in water, as fishes; or to such as frequent it; as, 
aquatic fowls. Applied to plants, it denotes such as 
grow in water. Aquatical is rarely used. 

A-QUAT‘'IC, x. A plant which grews in water, as 
the flag. 

AQ'UA-TILE, a That habits the water. [Rarely 
used. Brown. 
A-QUA-TINT’A, a. [L. agua, water, and It. tinta, dye. 

See Tixerure. 

A method of engraving by aqua fortis, by which an 
effect is produced, resembling a drawing in water 
colors or Indjan ink. This peculiar effect is produced 
by covering the phite, after the outlines of the design 
have been etched, with a granulated ground, which 
Permits the acid to act only in the interstices of its 
grain, now formed by pouring over the plate, in an 
ticlined position, a solution of resin in alcohol. On- 
Ginally, the ground was formed by sifting over the 
plate a fine powder of resin, or of resin and asphal- 
tum, and thea heating the plate ; but this method is 
tow obsolete. P Cye. 


ductus, 2 pipe or canal, from duco, tolead. See Duxe.]} 

A conductor or conduit of water, by means of 
pipes, or a canal or tunnel, or other channel, sup- 
ported by some structure. More particularly applied 
to the ancient structures, raised on one or more series 
of arches, and sustaining one or more channels, con- 
ducted on a slightly descending plane. These have 
been superseded, in a great measure, in modern 
times, by pipes following the inequalities of the 
ground, and conveying the water on the principle 
of hydrostatic pressure. This term is also applied 
to a structure, similar to the ancient aqueducts, for 
conveying a canal over a river or hollow ; more prop- 
erly called an aqueduct-bridge. 

&/QUE-OUS, a. Watery ;.partaking of the nature of 
water, or abounding with it. 

2. Made by means of water; as, an aqueous solu- 
tion. 

Aqueous humor ; in anatomy, one of the humors of 
the eye; a transparent, limpid fluid, occupying the 
space between the crystalline lens and the cornea, 
divided into two chambers by the iris. Wistar. 

A/QUE-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of being -watery ; 
waterishness ; wateriness, 

A'QUI-FORM, a} In the form of water. 

AQ/UL-LA, n. [L., whence aguilinus ; from the Orient- 
al Spy to be crooked. This bird is probably named 
from its curving beak.] 

In ornithology, the eagle. Also, a northern constel- 
Jation, containing, according to the Britannic cata- 
logue, 71 stars. : Encyc. 

AQ’UI-LINE, (-lin or line,) a [L. aquilinus. See 
Aquia.] 4 

I. Belonging to the eagle. 

2. Curving; hooked ; prominent, like the beak of 
an eagle ; applied particularly to the nose. 

AQ’UI-LON, x. [L. aquilo.} 

The north wind. Shak. 

AQ-UI-TA’NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Aquitania, one 
of the great divisions of Gaul, which, according to 
Cesar, lay between the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and 
the ocean. In modern days, it has been called Gas- 
cony. The inhabitants, in Cesar’s time, spoke a dif- 
ferent dialect from that of the proper Celts, between 
the Garonne and Seine. This dialect bore an affin- 
ity to the Basque, in Biscay, to which they were 
contiguous ; and some remains of it still exist in the 
Gascon. Aquitania is the country of the Aqui; from 
the name of the people, with tan, a Celtic word, sig- 
nifying region or country. The Romans, either from 
their general usage, or from not understanding the 
Celtic tax, annexed another termination signifying 
country, ia, the Ir. ai or aoi, Heb. ‘8 ai, a settlement 
or habitation; Gr. ata, land, country ; Hindu, eya, 
the same. Cesar, Com. lib. i. 1. D’Anville. 

A. R. stand for anno regni, the year of the reign ; as, 
A. R. G. R. 20, in the 20th year of the reign of King 
George. 

AR/AB, ». [Literally, 2 wanderer or dweller in a des- 
ert.] A native of Arabia. 

AR’A-BESK, 2. The corrupt modern Arabic, as dis- 
tinguished from the pure old Arabic of the Koran. 

: oie in eae yr Guthrie 

AR’A-BESQUE, (ar/a-besk) 2 An ornament execu- 
ted in the Arabesque style. 

AR'A-BESQUE, a. [See Arasran.} In the manner 
of the Arabians; applied to paintings or ornaments 
consisting of imaginary- foliage, stalks, plants, &c., 
in which there are no figures of men or animals. 

A-RA'BI-AN,a. Pertaining to Arabia. [Encyc. 

A-RA’BI-AN,n. A native of Arabia; an Arab. 

AR/A-BI€, a. Belonging to Arabia, or the language 
of its inhabitants. 

AR/A-BI€,-n. The language of the Arabians. 

A-RAB/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the Arabian manner. 

AR’A-BISM, n. An Arabic idiom or peculiarity of lan- 


guage. Encyc. Stuart. 
AR/A-BIST, nz. One well versed in the Arabic lan- 
age or literature. Encyc. 


AR/A-BLE, a. [L. aro; Gr. apow, to plow; Ir. arain.]} 
‘Fit for plowing or tillage ; hence often applied to 
land which has been plowed or tilled. 

AR’‘A-BY, 2. Arabia. Milton. 

A-RA€H'NI-DAN, 2. (Gr. apayvn, a spider, and 

A-RA€H'NI-DA, n. pl. ecdos, furim.] : 

Terms applied to a class of articulate animals, 
with legs, but without wings, including the spi- 
ders, mites, and scorpions; arranged by Linneus 
in the class Insecta, order Aptera, but differing from 
true sects by the absence of antenne, and by not 
undergoing metamorphosis. 

A-RA€H/NOID, a. [Gr. woaxvy, a spider, and ecdos, 
form ; Heb. J7N, to weave, that is, to stretch, to 
draw out; Eng. reach.]} 

In anatomy, the arachnoid tunic or membrane (fa- 
nica arachnoida) is a very thin and delicate semi- 
transparent membrane, which 1s spread over the 
brain and the spinal cord between the dura mater 
and pia mater. The term was formerly applied, al- 
80, to the hyloid membrane, or membrane of the vit- 
reous humor of the eye, and to the capsule or proper 
coat of the crystalline. 

The term araneous tunic or membrane (tunica ara- 
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nea) Was formerly used as synunymous with arach- 
now. Cyc. Wistar. Parr. 
A-RACU'NOID, n. A species of madrepore, und 
fossil. yc. 
A-RA€H-NOL'O-GIST, n. One versed in arach- 
nology. 
A-RACH-NOL/O-GY, n. (Gr. anaxvn and Aoyons.] 
The science or history of spiders and other Arach- 


nida. 
| AR-A-CHO/SIAN, a. Designating a chain of moun- 
tains which divide Persia from India. : 


As. Researches. 
AR-AIGN/EE, (ar-ran’ya,) mn. ([Fr.,a spider.) , 
AR-RAIGN’, (ar-rain’,) ' In fortificution, the 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. Bailey. 
A-RAISE!, v.t Toraise. [Not used.] Shak. 
AR-A-MA'T€, a. A term applied to the language of 
the Syrians and Chaldeans, their literature, é&c. 
AR-A-ME/AN, a. Pertaining to the Syrians and Chal- 
deans, who were descended from Aram, son of Shein, 
or to their language. 
AR-A-ME/AN-{$M, n. An idiom of the Aramean lan- 
uage. 
A-RA-NE'L-DAN, n. 
A-RA-NE'L-DA, n, pl. 


Terms applied to a tribe of 
Arachnida, including the 
proper spiders. Brande. 

A-RA'NE-OUS, a. [1L. aranea, a spider, or cobweb.] 

1. Resembling a cobweb. 
2. Thin. and delicate, like a cobweb ; as, the ara- 
neous membrane of the eye. [See Aracunorp.] 


Derham. 

A-RA'TION, n. A plowing. Cowicy. 

A-RA’POR, x. [L.] A plowman. 

AR’A-TO-RY, a. That contributes to tillage. 

AR-AU-€A'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to a tribe of aborigi- 
nals, called Araucanians, inhabiting Arauco and the 
adjoining districts, in Chili. Molina. 

AR/BAL-IST, 2. [from L. arcus, a bow, and balista, 
an engine to throw stones; Gr. Baddw, to throw.} 

A cross-bow. This consists of a steel bow set in 

a shaft of wood, furnished with a string and a trig- 


ger; and is bent with a piece of iron. It serves to 
throw bullets, darts, arrows, &c. Encyc. 
AR’BAL-IST-ER, n._ A cross-bowman. Speed. 


AR’BI-TER, n. [L.} A person appointed, or chosen 
by parties in controversy, to decide their differences. 
This is its sense in the civil law. In modern usage, 
arbitrator is the technical word, 

2. In a general sense, now most common, a person 
who has the power of judging*tind determining, with- 
out control ; one whose power of deciding and gov- 
erning is not limited. 

3, One that commands the destiny, or holds the 


empire of a nation or state. . Mitford. 
AR'‘BI-T'RA-BLE, a. Arbitrary; depending on the 
will. : Spelman. 


2. Determinable. Hall. 
AR-BIT’RA-MENT, n. Will; determination; decis- 
ion. Milton. 
2. The award of arbitrators. Cowel. 

In this sense, award is more generally used. 
AR/BI-TRA-RI-LY, adv. By will only ; despotically ; 
absolutely. 

AR’BI-TRA-RI-NESS, n. The quality of being arbi- 
trary ; despoticalness ; tyranny. Temple. 
AR-BLTRA/RI-OUS, a. Arbitrary ; despotic. [Not 
used. ] Norris. More. 
AR-BL-TRA/RI-OUS-LY, adv. Arbitrarily. he used.) 
lanville. 


AR‘BI-TRA-RY, a. [L. arbitra aus.] 
1. Depending on will or discretion ; not governed 
by any fixed rules ; as, an arbitrary decision ; an ar 
bitrary punishment. 


Arbitrary power is most easily established or. the ruins of liberty 
abused to licentiousness, Washington, 


2. Despotic ; absolute in power; having to exter 
nal control ; as, an arbitrary prince, or government. 
AR/BI-TRATE, v. %. [L. arbitror.] 
1. To hear and decide, as arbitrators ; as, to chouse 
men to arbitrate between us- : 
2. In a general sense, to decide, or determine. 
Sou: 


AR/BI-TRATE, v. t& To decide; to determine; to 
judge of. Milton. Shak. 
AR-BI-TRA’TION, n. The hearing and determination 
of a cause between parties in controversy, by @ per- 
son or persons chosen by the parties. This may be 
done by one person ; but it is usual to choose two or 
three ; or for each party to choose one, and these to 
name 2 third, who ts called the umpire, Their deter- 

mination is called an award. 

AR’/BI-TRA-TOR, rn. Aterm applied toa person or 
persons chosen by parties who have a controversy, to 
determine their differences. é 

The act of the parties in giving power to the arbi- 
trators is called the submission, and this may be ver- 
bal or written. The person chosen as umpire, by twe 
arbitrators, when the parties do not agree, is also 
called an arbitrator. 

2. An arbiter, governor, or president. Milton. 

3: In @ more eztensrme sense, an arbiter; one who 
has the power of deciding or prescribing without con- 
trol. tSOT. 
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AR-BI-TRA‘TRIX, n. A female who arbitrates or 
judges. Sherwood, 

AR/BI-TRESS, n. A female arbiter or witness. 

Cowper. Milton. 

AR/BOR, 2. [The French express the sense by ber- 
ecau, a cradle, an arbor, or bower; Sp. emparrado, 
from parra, a vine raised on stakes, and nailed toa 
wall. Qu. Chaucer’s herber, herberwe, a lodge, coin- 
ciding with harbor, which see.]} 

1. A frame of lattice-work, covered with vines, 
branches of trees, or other plants, for shade; a 
bower. 

2. [L.] In botany, a tree, as distinguished from a 
shrub. Jrbores ae formed the fourth division of 
the seventh family in the Philosophia Botanica of Lin- 
oeus. 

3. In mechanics, the pr.acipal spindle or axis which 
communicates motion to the rest of the machinery. 

Nicholson. 

This, in America, is called the shaft. 

ARBOR DI-A'N, [L., the tree of Diana, or 
silver. 

A Pisitation of silver in a beautiful arbores- 
cent form; made by putting mercury into a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. Turner. 

AR'BOR SA-TUR'NI, [L., tree of Saturn, or lead.] 

A similar arborescent precipitation of lead, best 

made by suspending a piece of zinc in a solution of 


acetate of lead. Turner. 
AR‘BO-RA-RY, a. Belonging to a tree. 
AR’‘BOR-ED, a. Furnished with an arbor. Pollok. 


AR’BO-RA-TOR, nm. One who plants or who prui ss 
trees. Evelyn. 
4R-BO/RE-OUS, a. [L. arboreus, from arbor.] 

Belonging to a tree ; resembling a tree ; constitut- 
ing a tree ; growing on trees; as, moss is arboreo. 

AR- themed n. [L. arbcresco, to grow tva 
tree. 

The figure of a tree ; the resemblance of a tree in 
minerals, or crystallizations, or groups of crystals n 
that form. 

AR-BO-RES’/CENT, a. Resembling a tree; having 
the figure of a tree ; dendritical. CYC. 

2. From herbaceous Pecpate pe weedye 

AR-BO-RES/CENT STAR’-FISH, n. A _ species ,of 
a called, also, Caput Meduse. [See Srar- 
13H. 
&KR'BO-RET, n. [It. arboreto, from L. arbor, a tree.] 
A small tree or shrub; a place planted or over- 
rown with trees. ‘ ~ Milton. 
AR-BO-RE/TUM, zn. A place in a park, nursery, &c., 
in which a collection of trees, consisting of one of 
each kind, is cultivated. Brande. 
AR-BOR-I-CUL'TURE, n. [L. arbor and cultura.} 

The art of cultivating jrees and shrubs, chiefly for 
timber or ornamental purposes. 

AR-BOR'I-FORM, a. Having the form of a tree. 
AR’BOR-IST, nr. One who makes trees his study, or 
who is versed in the knowledge of trees. Howell, 
AR-BOR-I-ZA'TION, n. The appearance or figure of 

@ tree or plant in minerals or fossils. [See Herso- 
i RIZATION. 
AR’BOR-IZE,\v. t. To form the appearance of a tree 
or plant in minerals. 
AN’BOR-VINE, n. A species of bind-weed. 


AR/BUS-CLE, (ar’/bus-sl,) n. [L. arbusculus, a little | 


trez.} 
A dwarf tree, in size between a shrub and a tree. 


Bradley. 
AR-BUS'/€U-LAR, a. Resembling a shrub; Bivins 
the figure of small trees. Da Costa. 

AR-BUST'IVE, a. [from arbustum.] 

Centaining copses of trees or shrubs ; covered with 
shrubs. Bartram. 
AR-BUST’UM, n. .[L. See Arson.] 

A copse of shrubs or trees ; an orchard. 
AR'BUTE, n. [L. arbutus.} 

Yhe strawberry-tree. 

AR-Bu'TE-AN, a. Pertaining to, or made of, the 
straw berry-tree. Encyc. Evelyn. 
ARG, x [L. arcus, a bow, vault, or arch; arcuo, to 
bend; Gr. aoxn, beginning, origin; aoxw, to begin, 
to be the author or chief; Fr. arc, arche ; Sp. arco, a 
bow and erck; Port. id.; It. id. ; Arm. goarec. The 
Greek word has a different application, but is proba- 
bly from the same root as arcus, from the sense of 
springing or stretching, shooting up, rising, which 
€!Ves the sense of a vault, or bow, as well as of chief 


orhead. Heb. 24x, to weave ; Syr. Re to desire, 
‘ eS : 
or Jong for ; Ar. Zz zy ericha, ariga, to emit ador, 


to diffuse fragrance ; and Heb. 2p, to desiye, or long 


for, to ascend ; Eth. 021 to ascend, to mount; Ar. 
al, ‘The radccal sense of all these roots is, to stretch, 
sitain, ach , Gr. vwotswi L. fragro; and the sense 
ol ares os from stretching upward, ascending. From 
erc wt arch Comes the sense of bending, deviating, 
and cunnine, 

_ An youmcetry, any part of the circumference of a 
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circle, or other curve, lying from one point to anoth- 
er, a segment of a circle. Encye. 
AR-€aADE', xn. [Fr., frum arcus ; Sp. arcada.] 
A long, continued arch, or series of arches, eleva- 
ted on piers or columns ; a walk arched above. 

2. A long, arched building or gallery, lined on each 
side with shops. P. Cyc. 
AR-€A'DI-AN,)a@. Pertaining to Arcadia, a moun- 
AR-€A’DIE, tainous district in the heart of the 
Peloponnesus. Trans. of Pausanias. 

4R-€a/DI-AN, x. _ A native of Arcadia, in Greece. 
AR-€A'DIES, zn. pl. The title of a book in Pausanias, 
which treats of Arcadia. Trans. b. 8. 
4R-CANE!, a. [L. arcanus.] 
Hidden ; secret. [Vot much used.] 
Trans. of Pausanias. 
AR-€A’NUM, 2. ; pl. Arcana. [L., perhaps from ar- 
ceo, to Keep in.]} 
secret ; generally used in the plural ; arcana, se- 
cret things, mysteries, 

In medicine, a secret remedy, In the old chemistry, 
the secret virtue of any thing. arr. 
ARE€-BOU’TANT, (-boo’tang,) n. [Fr. arc and bout, 

See Asout, AsuTMENT.] 
In building, a flying buttress, which see. Guilt. 
ARCH, nz. [See Arc.] A segment or part of a circle. 
A concave or holiow structure of stone or brick, sup- 
ported by its own curve. It may be constructed of 
wood, and supported by the mechanism of the work. 
This species of structure is much used in bridges. 
A vault is properly a broad arch. _ Encyc. 
2. The space between two piers of a bridge, when 
arched ; or any place covered with an arch. 
3. Any curvature in the form of an arch. 
4. The vault of heaven, or the sky. Shak. 
Triumphal arches, are magnificent structures erect- 
ed to ado a triumph, and perpetuate the memory of 
the event. 
ARCH, v.t. To cover with an arch ; to form with a 
curve ; as, to arch a gate. 


| ARCH, v.i. To make an arch or arches; as, to arch 


beneath the sand. Pope. 
ARCH, a. [It. arcdre, to bend, to arch, to cheat or de- 
ceive, from arco; L. arcus, a bow ; G. arg, cunning, 
arch, bad; D. arg, crafty, roguisk ; Sw. arg; Dan. 
arrig. The Teut. arg appears to be allied to arch, 
and to be the Eng. rogue. This circumstance, and 
the Arm. goarec, {see Arc,] indicate that the radical 
letters in arc, arch, apxn, are Rg. The radical sense 
of bend is to strain.} ‘ 
Cunning; sly ; shrewd; waggish; mischievous 
for sport ; mirthful; as we say in popular language, 
roguish ; an arch lad. 
ARCH, a. 
chief ; Ir. arg, noble, famous. } 
Chie* . of the first class; principal ; as, an arch 
deed. Shak. 
Shakspeare uses this word asa noun ; ** my worthy 
arch and patron ;” but the use is not authorized. 
ARCH-A-BOM-IN-A’TION, n. Chief abomination. 
Everett. 
AR-CH-OL/0-GY, n, A discourse on antiquity ; learn- 
ing pertaining to antiquity ; the science of antiquities, 
AR-€H-O-LOG’I€-AL, a. Relating to archeology. 
AR-€HE-O-LOG’I€-AL-LY, ad. In an archxological 
mannet. ‘ 
4R-C€H-OL/O-GIST, nz, One versed in antiquity, or 
ancient learning. 
AR-€HA‘IE, a. [Gr. anxaixos.] Ancient; obsolete. 
AR-€HAI-OL'O-GY. [See Arca xoxocy.] 
ARE€H/A-ISM, n [Gr. axpatos, ancient, from apxn, 
beginning. ] 
An ancient or obsolete word or expression. Watts: 
ARE€H-AN/GEL, 2. An angel of the highest order ; 
an angel occupying the eighth rank in the celestial 
hierarchy. Encyc. 
2. A name applied to different species of plants, of 
the genus Lamium. Withering. 
KXREH-AN-GEL‘I€, a. Belonging to archangels. 
ARCH-A-POS’/TATE, n. A chief apostate. 
ARCH-A-POS/TLE, n. The clief apostle. Trapp. 
ARCH-AREH'I-TECT, x. The supreme architect, 
Sylvester. 
XRCH-BEA/EON, n. The chief beacon, place of 
prospect, or signal. spike. 
ARCH-BISH/OP, zn. A chief bishop ; a church digni- 
tary of the first class; a metropolitan bishop who 
superintends the conduct of tue suffragan bishops in 
his province, and also exercises.episcopal authority 
in his own diocese, Clarendon, 
ARCH-BISH/OP-RIE€, 2. [archdishop and ric or rick, 
territory or jurisdiction. ] : 
The jurisdiction or place of an arehbishop; the 
province over which an archbisiop exercises authority. 
4 Clarendon, 
ARCH-BOTCH’ER, n. The chief botcher, or mender, 
ironically. : ; _ Corbet. 
ARCH-BUILD’ER, (-bild-er,) n. Chief builder. 
Harmer. 
ARCH-BUT’LER, n, The chief butler; an officer of 
the German empire, who presented the cup to the 
emperor on solemn occasions ; alsa called arch-cup- 
bearcr, or arch-skinker (G. erz-schenke,) _This office 
belonged to the king of Buhemia, Encyc, The 
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German empire was dissolved in 1806; and the states 
that composed it were united, in 1814-15, under a 
different torm of union, called the Germanic confeder~ 
ation, All the peculiar institutions and offices of the 
Gerinan empire are, of course, now extinct. 
ARCH-CHAM'BER-LAIN, 2. _[G. erz-kammerer.] 
The chief chamberlain ; an officer of the German 
empire whose office was similar to that of the great 
chamberlain in England. This office belonged to the 
elector of Brandenburgh. _ Encyc, 
ARCH-CHAN’CEL-LOR, x.  [G. erz-kanzler.} A 
chief chancellor, an officer in the German empire, 
who presided over the secretaries of the court,. Un- 
der the two first races of French kings, when Ger- 
many and Italy belonged to them, three archchan- 
cellors were appointed, and this gave rise to the three 
archchancellors of the German empire, who were 
the archbishops of Mentz, of Teves, and of Cologne. 
Encyc. 
ARCH-CHANT’ER, nz. The chief chanter, or areal 
dent of the chanters of a church. enry. 
ARCH-CHEM'I€, a. Of supreme chemical powers, 
Milton. 
ARCH-€ON-SPIR/A-TOR, n. A principal conspira- 
tor. Maundrell. 
ARCH-€OUNT’, nr. A chief count; a title formerly 
given to the earl of Flanders, on account of his great 
riches and power. Encyc, 
ARCH-ERIT‘IE, n. A chief critic. 
ARCH-DAP’I-FER, n. [arch, chief, and L. dapifer, a 
food-bearer, from daps, meat, or a feast, and fero, to 
carry. 

An officer in the German empire, whose office 
was, at the coronatiqn of the emperor, to carry the 
first dishes of meat to table on horseback, called also 
arch-sewer. (G. erz-trachsess.) This office was con- 
ferred, by the Golden Bull, on the elector Palatine, 
but afterward assigned to the elector of Bavaria. 


- Encyc. 
ARCH-DEA’EON, (-de'kn,) x. [See Deacon.] 

In England, an ecclesiastical dignitary, next in 
rank below a bishop, who has jurisdiction either 
Over a part or over the whole of the diocese. He is 
usually appointed by the bishop, and has an author- 
ity originally derived from the bishop, but now inde- 
pendent of him. He has a court, the most inferior 
of ecclesiastical courts, for hearing ecclesiastical 
causes, and the punishment of offenders by spiritual 
censures. Blackstone. 

ARCH-DEA’'€ON-RY, n. The office, jurisdiction, or 
residence of an archdeacon. In England, every di- 
ocese is divided into archdeaconries, of which there 
are sixty, and each archdeaconry into rural dean- 
eries, and each deanery into parishes. 


Blackstone. 

ARCH-DEA’€ON-SHIP, n. The office of an arch- 
deacon. 

ARCH-DI/O-CESE, n. The diocese of an archbishop. 

ARCH-DI-VINE’, n._ A principal theologian. 

ARCH-DRU/ID, n. [See Drurp.] A chief druid, or 
pontiff of the ancient druids. ‘ 

Henry, Hist. of Eng. Rowlands Mona Anti 

XARCH-DO’/CAL, a. [See Ancupuxe.] Pertaining to 
an archduke. 

ARCH-DUCH/ESS, n, [See Ducuess.] A title given 
to the females of the house of Austria. 

ARCH-DUCH/Y,7%, The territory of an archduke or 
archduchess. Ash. 

ARCH-DOKE’, n. [See Duxz.] A title given to 
princes of the house of Austria; all the sons being 
archdukes, and the daughters archduchesses. Encyc. 

ARCH-DOUKE’DOM, x. The territory or jurisdiction 
of an archduke or archduchess. 

ARECH-E'AL, a. Pertaining to the archeus ; as, ercheal 
ideas ; caused by the archeus; as, archeal diseases. 

Obs. : Cyc. 

ARCH/ED, (archt,) pp. or a. Made with an arch or 
curve ; covered with an arch; in the form of an arch. 

ARCH-EN’E-MY, 7. A principalenemy. — Milton. 

ARCH’ER, xn. [Sp. archero; It. arciére; Fr. archer}; 
from arcus,a bow. See Arcu and Arc.] 

A bowman ; one who uses a bow in battle; one 
who is skilled in the use of the bow and arrow, 

XRCH’ER-ESS, n._ A female archer. Markham, 

ARCH’ER-Y, 2. The usé of the bow and arrow ; the 
practice, art, or skill of archers; the act of shooung 
With a bow and arrow, : 

ARCH’ES-COURT, in England, so called from the 
church of St. Mary le bow, (de arcubus,) whose top is 
raised of stone pillars built archwise, where it was 
anciently held, is a court of appeal, in the ecclesias- 
tical polity, the judge of which is called the dean of 
the arches. This court had properly jurisdiction 
only over the thirteen peculiar parishes in London, 
belonging to the archbishop of Canterbury ; but the 
office of dean of the arches being united with that o: 
the archbishop’s principal official, the dean now re 
ceives and determines appeals from the sentence 0, 
all inferior courts within the province ; and from hin. 
hes an appeal to the king in chancery. ‘This and 9! 
the-principal spiritual courts are now held at De 
tors? Commons. Bluckstone. 

AR-CHET’, (iir-sha’,) 2. [Fr.] The bow of a violin, e. 
similar instrument of music.’ The French term 


as. 
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ARCH-PRES/BY-TER-Y, 2. The absolute dominion 
of presbytery, or the chief presbytery. JWMilton. 


Properly, the sea which separates Greece from 


G archet (with bow) denotes generally -musica] in- 
Asia Minor, otherwise called the Eyean Sea, and con- 


struments played with a bow, as the violin, viol, &c. 


Porter. taining the Grecian isles, called Cyclades and Spor- ARC -PRIEST", n, [See Priest.) A chief priest. 
KREH’E-TYP-AL, a. Original ; constituting a model} des, but in @ general sense, 2 sea interspersed with ; Encyc. 
or pattern. many isles, or a group of isles, XRCH-PRI'MATE, n. The ghief primate ; an arch- 
Among Platonists, the archet al world is the world | AREH’I-TECT, x. [Gr. apxos, chief, and rexrwy, a| bishop, over other archbishops. , Milton. 
as it existed in the idea of God before the creation. workman. See Tecunicat.] ARCH-PROPH'ET, (-prof'et,) n. A chief prophet. 
Encyc. 1. A person skilled in the art of building ; one who Warton. 


ARCH-PROT’EST-ANT, x. A principal or distin- 
guished Protestant. 
ARCH-PUB’LI€-AN, n. The-distinguished poRiae 
He 


ARCH-REB/EL, nr. The chief rebel. Milton. 
ARCH’/STONE, x ‘The stone that binds an arch; 
the key-stone. 
ARCH-TRAIT‘OR, zn. A principal traitor. 
ARCH-TREAS/UR-ER, n. [G. erz-schatzmeister.] 
The great treasurer of the German empire ; @ dig- 
nity assigned to the elector Palatine by the treaty of 


Westphalia, but claimed by the elector of Hanover. 


understands architecture, or makes it his occupation 
to form plans and designs of buildings, and superin- 
tend the artificers employed. 

2. A contriver; a former or maker. Ray. 
XREH-LTECT'IVE, a. Used in building ; proper for 
building. « - Derham. 

ARCH-I-TECT-ON'TE, a. 
’ 1. Pertaining to architecture Elmes. 
9. That has power or skill to build. Smellie, ch. 13. 
AROH-I-TECT-ON/IES, n. The science 0 archi- 
tecture. } Ash. 
XREH-I-TECT/RESS, n. A female architect Wotton. 


AREH/E-TYPE, x. [Gr. apxervtov; apxn, begin- 
ning, and rouzvs, form. 

I. The original pattern or model of a work ; or the 
model frora which a thing is made; as, a tree is the 
archetype or pattern of our idea of that tree. Watts. 

9. Among minters, the standard weight by which 
others are adjusted. ay 

KREH-B'US, x. [Gr aox7, beginning, or apxos, a 
chief; W. erchi. . 

A term used by the old chemists to denote the 
internal efficient cause of all things; the anima. 
mundi or plastic power of the old philosophers ; the 


active principle of the material world ; also, the | ARCH-I-TEET/YR-AL, a. Pertaining to the art of , Guthrie. 
power that presides over the animal economy, orthe| building ; that is according to the rules of architect- ARCH-TREAS/UR-ER-SHIP, nz. The office of-arch- 
vjs medicatriz. Johnson. Encyc. Coxe. ure. Mason. treasurer. s Collins’ Peerage. 
ARCH-FEL/ON, n. [See Frron.] A chief felon. ARECH/I-TE€T-URE, 2. [L.- architectura.] ARCH-TY/RANT, zn. A principal or great tyrant. 
Milton. 1. The art or science of building; but in amore]. Halt. 
ARCH-FIEND', rn. [See Frenp.] A chief fiend or] limited and appropriate sense, the art of constructing | ARCH-VIL/LAIN, 2. [See Vintain.] A chief or 
fue. Milton. houses, bridges, and other buildings, for the purpose | _ great villain. Shak. 
ARCH-FLA'MEN, n. A chief flamen or priest. of civil life; often called civil architecture. ARCH-VIL'LAIN-Y, x. Great villainy. 
: Herbert. - 2, Frame or structiire; workmanship. eS hs A ied or passage _ an a 
KRCH-FLAT’/TER-ER, n. [See Fuatter.], A chie' wae: ru A -ED, a. Having a way by an arch. 
flatterer. fea ee ‘The eariis la ploce of. Ohvine errtiersires Burnet. |< RCH-WIFE/,n. A woman in the higher ranks‘of 
RRCH-FOE’, n. [See Fox.} A grand or chief enemy. Military erchitecture is the art of fortification. society. P 
Milton. Naval architecture is the art of building ships. ARCH/WISE, adv. [arch and wise. See Wisx.J] In 


the form of an arch. 


SRCH-FOUND/ER, x. Achief founder. JAMdton. 
KRE/O-GRAPH, n. An instrument for drawing a 


AREH'LTRAVE, x. [Gr. apxos, chief, and It. trave, 
ARCH-GOV'ERN-OR, x. The chief governor. Brewer. 


from L. trabs, a Bee) 
In architecture, the lower division of an entabla- 


XRCH-HER/E-SY, x. [See Heresy.] The greatest circular arc without a central point. Hebert, 
heresy. Butler. ture, or that part which rests immediately on the | AR€-Ta!TION, n. [L. arctus, tight.) 
ARCH-HER/E-TI€, n. A chief heretic. Shak. column. It probably represents the beam which, in | AR€/TI-TUDE, ) ~ 2UeS 
ARCH-HYP/O-€RITE, x. A great or chief hypocrite. ancient buildings, extended from column to column, Preternatural straitness ; constipation from inflam- 
Fuller. to support the roof. Cy mation or spasm. % Coxe. 


Ce 
In chimneys, the architrave is called the mantel- 
piece; and over doors and windows, the hyperthe- 
TION. Johnson. Encyc. 
AREH'L-VAL, a [See Ancurves.] Pertaining to 
archives or records; contained in records. Tooke. 
AR/GHIVES, n. pl. (Gr. apxerov; Low L. archivum; 
Fr. archives ; It. archivio.} } 
The place in which records are kept ; also, ‘the 
records and papers which are preserved, as evidence 


of facts. 

AR'CHL-VIST, n. [Fr. and It.] The keeper of arch- 
ives or records, Encyc. 

AREH'I-VOLT, n. [arch, chief, and It. volta.) 

In architecture, the inner contour of an arch, or 2 
band adorned with moldings, running over the faces 
of the arch-stones, and bearing upon the imposts. It 
has only a single face in the Tuscan order; two 
faces crowned in the Doric and Ionic, and the same 
moldings as the architrave, in the Corinthian and 


KREHW'I-A-TER, n. [Gr. apxos, chief, and carpos, 
physician.] Chief physician ; a term applied, on the 
continent of Europe, to the first or body physician 
of princes, and to the first physician of some cities ; 
in Russia, to the first imperial physician. _P. Cyc. 

RREHIC-AL, @. Chief; primary. Hallywell, 

AREH-I-DI-AG‘ON-AL, a. [See Dzacon.] 

Pertaining to an archdeacon ; as, an archidiaconal 
visitation. ’ 

RPE COPA: n. The estate of an arch- 
bishop. 

AR€H-I-E-PIS’€O-PAL, a, [See Eriscorar.] 

Belonging to an archbishop ; as, Canterbury is an 
archiepiscopal see. Weever. 

RREH-I'E-REY, n. [Gr. apxos, chief, and tepevs, 
priest.] _ A term applied to the higher order of clergy 
in Russia; including the metropolitans, archbishops, 
and bishops. R. Pinkerton. 

ARCH/IL,-n. A-lichen, which grows on rocks, in the 


ARE'TIE, a. [Gr. apxros,a bear, and a northern con- 
stellation so called ; ‘W. arth; Ir. art, & bear.} 

Northern; pertaining to the uorthern constellation 
called the Bear ;.as, the arctir pole, eircle, region, oF 
sea. 

The arctic circle is a lesser circle parallel to the 
equator, 23° 28! from the north pole. This, and the 
antarctic circle, are called the polar circles, and with- 
in these lie the frigid zones. 

AR€-TO-E-GYP’TIAN, [Gr. apxro¢ and Egyptian] 

1. 2. A northérn Egyptian, ~apparently of pure 
Caucasian origin. _ Morton. 

- 9, a. Relating to the northern Egyptians. 
ARE-TU'RUS, xn. [Gr. apxrus, a bear, and cvpa, on 

A fixed star of the first magnitude, in the_constel- 

lation of Bootes. Eneve. 
ARE€'U-ATE, a. fe arcuatus. See Arc.} 

Bent or curved in the form' of a bow. 

Ma: ~Bacon. Pay. 


Canary and Cape de Verd Isles, and which yields a Composite. Encyc. |&RE€'U-A-TILE, «. Bent. [ Obs. 
rich purple color, not durable, but very beautiful. It| ARCH’LIKE, a. Built like an arch. Young. &RE-U-A/TION, m. ‘Fhe act of bending ; incurva 
is bruised between stones, and moistened with strong ARCH’/LUTE 


tion ; the state of being bent; curvity ; crookedness{ 

great convexity of the thorax. Core. 
2, A method of raising trees hy layers; that is, 

bending branches to the ground, covering the sm 
shoots with earth, three inches deep upon the joints 
and making a basin of earth around them to hol 
the water. When.these have taken root, they are 
removed into a nursery. Chambers. Encyc. 

AR‘€U-BAL-IST, x if arcus, a bow, and balista, 
an engine for throwing stones.| 

A cross-bow. Warton. 

KR €U-BAL'IS-TER, 2. A ¢ross-bowman ; ‘one who 
used the arcubalist. Camden. 

ARD, the termination of many English words, is the 
Ger. art, species, kind ; Sw. and Dan: art, mode, na- 
ture, genius, form; Ger. arten, to take after, resem- 
ble; Sw. arta, to form or fashion ; Ger. artig, of the 
nature of, also comely ; Dan. and Sw. artig, beauti- 
ful; D. carden, to take after; resemble ; aardig, gen- 
teel, pretty, ingenious. We observe it in Goddard, 
a divine temper ; Giffard, a disposition to give, liber- 
ality ; Bernard, ‘filial affection ; standard, drunkard, 
dotard, &c. 

AR-DAS!SINES, 2. A very fine sort of Persian silk ; 


ARCH’'LLUTE, i nm, [It. arcileuto.] 

A latge lute, a theorbo, the base-strings of- which 
are doubled with an octave, and the higher strings 
with a unison. Busby. 

ARCH'LY, adv. Shrewdly ; slyly ; wittily ; jestingly. 
XRCH-MA-GI'CIAN, (-ma-ish/an,) #. The chief 
magician. ; Spenser. 
ARCH-MAR/SHAL, ‘n. [G. rman! The 

grand marshal of the German empire; a dignity that 
belonged to the elector of Saxony. 
KRCH-MOCK’,n. Chief mockery: the waht Hg 


mock. 

XRCH’NESS, n, Cunning; shrewdness; sly humor, 
waggishness. 

AREH/ON, xn [Gr. apxwr, a prince 

The archons in Athens were chief magistrates, 

chosen, after the death of Codrus, from the most 
illustrious families, to superintend civil and religious 
concerns. They were nine in number: the first was 
properly the archon; the second was called king; the 
third, polemarck, or general of the forces. The other 

—gsixz were called thesmothete, or legislators, not because 
they: enacted laws, but declared and explained them. ° 


Spirit of urine mixed with quick-lime. It first takes 
a@ purplish red color, and then turns to blue. In the 
first state, it is called archil ; and in the sécond, lacmus 
ot litinase, litmus. Encyc. |- 
KREH-I-LO’'CHI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Greek poet 
Archilochus. In ancient prosody, a term denoting the 
four metrical combinations, which he invented. 
There are three dactylic Archilochian distichs, and 
one iambic Archilochian distich. ‘The third verse of 
the Horatian stanza is also sometimes called .4rchi- 


lochian. 
RREH-LMA’GUS, n. [See Macrctan.] The high 
priest of the Persian Magi, or worshipers of fire. 
Encyc. 
RREH-I-MAND/RITE, n. (Gr. apxes, chief, and 
avépu, a fold, and in the lower empire, a monas- 
., tery. (Father Simon derives it. from mandrite, a 
~ Syriac word for monk, Encyc.) abut avopttns isa 
regular Greek derivative from muicad 
In the Greek church, @ chief of a monastery, cor- 
sesponding to abbot, in the Romish church; or a 
superintendent of several monasteries, corfespond- 


ing to superior abbot, or father provincial, in the 


Romish church. - Brande. P. Cyc. ‘Encyc. | the finest used in the loons of France. 
In the Russian Greek church, a. term applied to the AREH/ON-SHIP, x. ‘The office of an archon, or the] AR'DEB, 7. A Turkish measure, a little more than 
higher order of chiefs of monasteries, corresponding | _ term of his office. Mitford. eight bushels. , 
to the Romish abbot, in distinction from Hegumin, KREH-ON/TIES, n. In church history, a branch of ; AR’/DEN-CY, n. {L. ardens, from ardeo, to burn.] 
(Gr, jyorpevos, Russ, igumen,) a chief of a smaller| the Valentinians, who held that the world was not Warmth of passion or affection ;- ardor; eager 
monastery, corresponding to the Romish prior. created by God, but by angels called archontes, ness ; as, the ardency of love or zeal. 
bi Pinkerton. | ARCH-PAS'TOR, n. The chief pastor ; the shepherd | AR/DENT, a. Hot; burning; that causes a.sensation 
AR-GHIM-E-DE/AN, a. Pertaining to Archimedes, a and bishop of our souls. Barrow. of burning; as, ardent spirits, that is, distilled 
celebrated Greek philosopher. RRCH-PHI-LOS/O-PHER, x. A chief philosopher. spirits; an ardent fever. 
“Archimedean screw; a machine for raising water, Hooker. 2. Having the appearance or quality of fire; 
{nvented by Archimedes, and consisting of a tube XRCH-PIL'LAR, 2. The main pillar. Harmar. fierce ; as, ardent eyes. : 
rolled in a spiral form round a cylinder. ARCH-PO/ET, nr. The principal poet. 3. Warm, applied to the passions and affections; 
ARCHING, ppr. Forming an arch; covering with an ARCH-POL-I-TI''CIAN, n. |See Pourcy.}] An emi-| passionate ; affectionate ; much engaged; zealous; 
ARCH/ING, a. Curving like an arch. arch. | nent or distinguished politician. Bacon, as, ardent love or vows ; ardent zeal. 
AREH-I-PEL’A-GO, x. [Authors are not agreed as to &RCH-PON’TIFF, n. [See Ponrirr.) A supreme |AR/DENT-LY, ado. With warmth ; affectionately’s 
the origin of this word. Some suppose it to be com- ontiff or priest. Burke. passionately. 
pounded of avy»s, chief, and me*a, ¢, Sea; others, | ARCH-PREL! ATE, x. [See Prevate.) A chief preiate. | AR’DENT-NESS, 2, Ardency. 
Of Aus and 72\ayos, the Egean Sea. See Gib- XRCULPRES'BY-TER, n. [See Pressyren.) A chief| AR'DERS, n, pl, Fallowings, or plowings of ground 
bon, Mitford, and Ed. Encyc.} presbyter or priest. Encye. ‘ Grose. 
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AR/DOR, x. [L.] Heat, in a literal sense; as, the 
ardor of the sun’s rays.” 

2. Warmth, or heat, applied tothe passions and 
affections ; eagerness; as, he pursues study with 
ardor ; they fought with ardor. é 

Milton uses the word for person or spirit, bright 
and effulgent, but by an unusual license. 

AR/DU-OUS, (ard/yu-ous,) a. [L. arduus; Ir. ard, 
high; W. Aardh ; Ir. airdh, high, hight.] 

i High, lofty, in a literal sense ; as, aS A mata 

‘ope. 

9. Difficult ; attended with great labor, like the 
ascending of acclivities; as, an arduous employ- 
ment, task, or enterprise. . : 

AR’DU-OUS-LY, adv. In an arduous manner; with 
laboriousness. ; F 

AR’DU-OUS NESS, (ard'yu-us-,) x. Hight ; difficulty 
of execution. 

XRE, (ar ;) the plural of the sudstantive verb; but a 
different word from be, am, or was. It is from the 
bw. vara, Dan. vere, to be, to exist; v or w being 
lost. We are; ye or you are; they are; past tense 

lural, were. 

ARE, 2. [L. area.] 

In France, a measure, the new square perch, con- 
taining a hundred square meters, a little less than 
two square perches of 22 feet, in the ancient meas- 
fire. Lunier. 

A'RE, n. The lowest nvte, except one, in 

A LA-MYRE,$ Guido’s scale of music. [See Ata- 
MIRE. | Shak, 

A’RE-A,n. [L. I suspect this to be contracted from 
Ch. 2-9N, ariga, an area or bed; Heb. Many ; from 
a root which signifies to reach, stretch, lay, or 
spread.] : ! fee 

1. Any plain surface, as the floor of a room, of a 
church or other building, or of the ground. 

2. The inclosed space or site on which a building 
stands ; a sunken space around the basement of a 
building. : Guilt. 

3. In geometry, the superficial contents of any 
figure ; the surface included within any given lines ; 
as, the area of a square or a triangle. 

4. Among physicians, baldness; a bald space pro- 
duced by alopecy ; also, a name of the disease. 


Core. Parr. 
5. In mining, a compass of ore allotted to diggers. 
ea v.t. (Sax. aredan.] peers] 
To counsel ; to advise. [Ods.] | Spenser. 


A'RE-AL, a. Pertaining to an urea; as,'ereal inter 
stices, (the areas or spaces inclosed by the reticulate 
vessels of leaves.) Barton. 

A-RE’CA, n. A kind of palm-tree, one of whose 
species produces the areca nut, or betel nut, which is 
so extensively chewed in India, with the leaf of 
pepper betel and lime. Partington, 

A-REEK’, adv. Ina reeking condition. toca —— 

wi 

AR-E-FA€’TION, n. [L. arefacio, to dry, from areo.} 

The act of drying ; the state of growing dry. 


Bacon. 
AB/E-FY, v.t Todry or make dry. Bacon. 
A-RE/NA, ». [L. arena, sand.] 

1, In Roman antiquity, the area in the central part of 
an amphitheater, in which the gladiators fought and 
other shows were exhibited; so called because it 
was covered with sand. Adam’s Rom. Ant. 

2. Figuratively, any place of public contest or ex- 
ertion ; as, the arena of dcbate, the arena of life. 

3. Among physicians, sand Or gravel in the kidneys. 

4. The middle of a temple or inclosed place. 

AR-E-NA/CEOUS, a. [from arena, sand.] Sandy ; 
haying the properties of sand. Woodward. 

2. Easily disintegrating into sand; friable; as, 
arenaceous limestone. Kirwan. 

AR-E-NA’RI-OUS, a. [from arena, sand.]_ Sandy. 
Arenarious soil; soil in which sand is the prevail- 
ing ingredient. Brande. 
AR-E-NA'TION, nz. Among physicians, a sand bath ; 
a sprinkling of hot sand upon a diseased saps 
Core. 
A-REN’DAL-ITE, x. In mineralogy, anothe™ name 
of epidote, or pistacite ; ecpidote being the name 
given to it by Haiiy, and pistacite by Werner. [See 
EvivotE.] 
AR-EN-DA'TOR, 2, 
arrendar, to rent.) 

In Livonia, and other provinces of Russia, a 
farmer of the farms or rents; one who contracts 
with.the crown for the rents of the farms~ He who 
rents an estate belonging to the crown, is called 
crown-arendator. Arende is a term used both for 
the estate let to farm, and the sum for which it is 
rented. Tooke’s Russ, ii. 288. 

\A-REN-L-LIT'I€, a. [arena, sand, and AcBos, a 
stone.) 

Pertaining to sandstone ; consisting of sandstone ; 
as, arenilitic mountains, Kirwan. 

AR-E-NOSE’, a. Sandy; fullof sand. Johnson. 
A-REN’U-LOUS, a. Full of small sand. 
A-RE‘O-LAR, a. Pertaining to an areola. 


7.2 Lawrence. 
A-RE'O-LATE, a. Divided into small spaces or areo- 


(Russ. arenda,a farm. Qu. Sp. 
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A-RE-O-SYS'TLE, n. 


ARG 


lations, as the wings of insects, the leaves of plants, ) AR'GENT-INE RE-PUB/LIE€, 7. A name 


of the receptacle of compound flowers. Brande. 
A-RE-O-LA'TION, rn. Any small space, bounded by 
some part differing in color or structure, as the spaces 
bounded by the nervures of the wings of insects, or 
those by the veins of leaves. Brande. 
AR’E-OLE, he {L.] The colored circle round the 
A-RE'O-LA, nipple, or round a pustule. Enc. Coze. 
In anatomy, an mterstice in the capillary network 
of the tissues. Cyc. Med. 
AR-E-OM’E-TER, n. [Gr. apatos, rare, thin, and 
perpew, to measure. } 
An instruinent for measuring the specific gravity 
of liquids. . Fourcroy. 
AR-E-O-MET’RI€-AL, a, Pertaining to an areom- 


eter. 
AR-E-OM/E-TRY, n. The measuring or act of meas- 
uring the specific gravity of fluids. 
AR-E-OP/A-GITE, n, A member of the Areopagus, 
which see. Acts xvii. 34. 
AR-E-OP-A-GIT‘I€, a. Pertaining to the Areopagus. 
Mitford. 
AR-E-OP/A-GUS, n. [Gr. Apns, Mars, and rayos, hill.] 
A sovereign tribunal at Athens, famous for the 
justice and impartiality of its decisions. It was ori- 
ginally held on a hill in the city of the same name ; 
but afterward removed to the Royal Portico, an open 
square, where the judges sat in the open air, in- 
closed by a cord. Their sessions were in the night, 
that they might not be diverted by objects of sight, 
or influenced by the presence and action of the 
speakers. By _a law of Solon, no person could be a 
member of this tribunal, until he had been archon, or 
chicf magistrate. This court took cognizance of 
high crimes, impiety, and immorality, and watched 
over the laws and the public treasury. 
Lempriere. Encyc. Pausanias. Acts xvii. 19. 
A'RE-O-STYLE, xn. [Gr. apatus, wide, and ortAns, a 
column.] A term denoting an arrangement of col- 
umns, with wide interculumniations, of from four to 
five diameters, suited only to the Tuscan order. 
P. Cyc. Brande. 
(Gr. apatos, wide, cvv, with, 
and orvAos,column.] A term denoting a modern 
manner of arranging intercolumniations, which con- 
sists in placing columns in pairs, thus presenting al- 
ternately very wide and very narrow intercolumnia- 


tions. Elmes. P. Cyc. 
A-RE-OT'I€, a. [Gr. apaios, thin.] 
Attenuating; making thin, as liquids; rarefying.. 
4-OE-OT'IE, rn. A medicine which attenuates the 


humors, dissolves viscidity, opens the pores, and, 


increases perspiration; an attenuant. Coxe. 
AR-E-TOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. apern, virtue, and Avyos, 
discourse. } 

That part of moral philosophy which treats of 
virtue, its nature, and the means of attaining to it. 

Johnson. 
AR/GAL, n. Unrefined or crude tartar, a substance 
adhering to’the sides of wine casks. Johnson. Coxe. 
KAR'/GAND-LAMP, 2. [from the name of the in- 
ventor.]} 

‘An improved lamp, invented by Argand, in 1780, 
in which, by means of a hollow wick and a glass 
chimney, a strong and clear light is produced by 
placing the flame between two currents of air. 

Brande. 
XR-GE’AN, a. Pertaining to Argoor the Ark. Faber. 
AR'GENT, 2. [L. argentum ; Gr. apy vpos, silver, from 
apyos, white ; Lr, ar, white ; airgiod, silver, money ; 
Fr. argent, silver, money ; Sans. rajatam, Qu.} 

1. The white color in coats of arms, intended to 
represent silver, or figuratively, purity, innocence, 
beauty, or gentleness. Encyc. 

2. a. Silvery ; of a pale white, like silver. 

Johnson. Encyct. 

3. a. Bright like silver. 


Ask of yonder argent ficlds above, 


AR-GENT’AL, a. Pertaining to silver; consisting of 
silver; containing silver ; combined with silver. 
Argental mercury, the native amalgam of silver. 

aM Cleaveland. 

AR'GENT-AN, x. An alloy of nickel with copper and 
zinc; German silver: ; 

AR-GENT-A'TION, nz. An overlaying with silver. 

, Johnson. 

AR’GENT-HORN-ED, a, Silver-horned. 

AR-GENT-IF’ER-OUS, a. [L. argentum, silver, and 
fero, to prodyce.) 

Producing silver ; as, argentiferous ore. Kirwan. 

XR-GEN-TI/NA, 2. In ichthyology, a genus of fishes 
of the order Abdominales; so called from their 
silvery sealcs. Encyc. 


Pope. 


/AR’GENT-INE, a. Like silver; pertaining to silver, 


or sounding like it. Johnson. 
In zoology, silver-colored ; silvery ; applied to the 
scales of fishes. 
AR'GENT-INE, n 
1. In mineralogy, a silicious variety of carbonate of 
lime, having a silvery-white, pearly luster, and a 
weaving or curved lamellar structure. 
2. A name common to the species of the genus 
Argentina, — which see. 


ARG 


given to 

the states of Buenos Ayres, a South American 

ANGIL, The gh 

9 Te e antic crane; a speci 
enus Ardea. es 13 ee “ad 
inte n, [L. argilla, white clay, from -Gr. apyos, 

In a general sense, clay, or potter’s earth; but in 
@ technical sense, pure clay, or alumina. Fourcroy. 

AR-GIL-LA/CEOUS, a. [L. argillaceus.] 

_ Partaking of the nature of clay; clayey ; consist- 

ARGIL-LIFER-OUS, @ [Li ‘aye 

-GIL- ER- a. argilla, cla: 
to produce.] i LE orgie, olay, Bid Sexes 

Producing clay ; applied to such earths as abound 
with argil. Kirwan. 

XR’GIL-LITE, n. Argillaceous schist or slate; clay- 
slate. [ts usual color is bluish or blackish gray, 
more rarely greenish gray. Kirwan, 

AR-GIL-LIT'I€, a. Pertaining to argillite. 

AR-GIL'LO-AR-E-NA/CEOUS, a. Consisting of clay 
and sand, as a soil. 

AR.GIL'/LO-CAL-€A/RE-OUS, a. Consisting of clay 
and calcareous earth. 7 

AR-GIL’/LO-€AL'CITE, rv. 
clax, calcareous earth.] 

A species of calcareous earth, or limestone, with 
a large proportion of clay.. Kirwan. 

AR-GIL/LO-MU/RITE, rn. [of argilla, clay, and 
muria, brine or salt water; magnesia being obtained 
from sea-salt.] 

A species of earth consisting of magnesia, mixed 
with silex, alumine, and lime; a variety of mag 
nesite. Kirwan, Cleaveland. 

AR-GIL/LOUS, a. Consisting of clay ; clayey ; par- 
taking of clay ; belonging to clay. Brown. 

AR/GIVE, a. Designating what -belongs to Argos, 
the capital of Argolis in Greece, whose inhabitants 
were called Argivi. This name, however, is used by 
the poets for the Greeks in general. Paus. Trans. 

AR’GO, x The name of the ship which carried 
Jason and his fifty-four companions te Colchis, in 
quest of the golden fleece. 

AR-GO'AN, a. Pertaining to the ship Argo. Faber, 

AR/GOL. See Anrcat. 

AR-GOL'I€, a. Belonging to Argolis, a territory or 
district of Peloponnesus, between Arcadia and the 
Egean Sea ; as, the Argolic Gulf, D’Anville, 

AR-GOLTES, a. pl. The title of achapter in Pausa- 
nias, which treats of Argolis. Trans, b. ib. 15. 

AR/GO-NAUT, a2. [of Apyso, Jason’s ship, and yuv- 
75, @ Sallor.} a : 

One of the persons who sailed to Colchis with 
Jason, in the Argo, in quest of the golden fleece. 

Cicero. Pliny. Sir W. Jones. 

KR-GO-NAUT’A, mn, [See Arconaut.] : 

A genus of shells,of the class Cephalopoda. The 
shell consists of one spiral involuted valve. The 
Argo, with a subdentated carina, is the famous nauti- 
lus, which, when it sails, extends two of its arms, 
spreading a membrane, which serves for a sail, and 
six other arms are thrown out, for rowing or steer- 
ing. Encyc. Cuvier, 

AR-GO-NAUT'I€, a. Pertaining to the Argonauts, 
or to their voyage to Colchis; as, the Argonautic 
story. Sir W. Jones, 

AR-GO-NAUT'I€S, n. A poem on the subject of 
Jason’s voyage, or the expedition of the Argonauts ; 
as, the Arvonautics of Orpheus, of V. Flaccus, an 

_of Apollonius Rhedius. Encyc. 

AR'GO NA'VIS, the ship Argo, is a constellation in 
the southern hemisphere, whose stars, in the Britan- 
nic catalogue, are sixty-four. , Encyc. 

AR/GO-SY, n. (Sp. Argos, Jason’s ship,] A large 
merchantman ; a carac. Shak. 

KR/GUE, v.%. [L. arguo, to show, argue, accuse, or 
convict; Fr. arguer; Sp. erguir; It. arguire. The 
radical sense of argue is to urge, drive, press, or 
struggle.] : 

1. To reason ; to invent and offer reasons to sup- 
port or overthrow a proposition, opinion, or measure 5 
as, A argues in favor of a measure; B argues 
against it. 

2. To dispute; to reason with ; followed by with; 
as, you may argue with your friend a week, without 
convincing him. 

XR’/GOE, v. t. To debate or discuss; to treat by 
reasoning; as, the counsel argued the cause before 
the Supreme Court ; the cause was well argued. 

2. To prove or evince; to manifest by inference 
or deduction, or to show reasons for ; as, the order 
visible in the universe argues a divine cause. 

3. To persuade by reasons ; as, to argue a man into 
8 different opinion. 

4. Formerly, to accuse. or charge with; a Latin 
sense, now obsolete; as, to argue one of profane-~ 
ness, Dryden. 

AR’/GO-ED, pp. Debated; discussed; evinced ; per- 
suaded ; accused. 

AR’GU-ER, nx. One who argues; a reasoner; a dis- 
puter ; a controvertist. 

&AR/GU-ING, ppr. Inventing and offering reasons; 
disputing; discussing; evincing; persuading; ac- 
cusing. 


(of argilla, clay, and 
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ARI 
: : ; . 
&R/GU-ING, rn. Reasoning; argumentation. 
What doth your arguing reprove ?— Job vi 


$R/GU-MENT, zn. [L. argumentum.] Lee 
-1 Areason offered for or against a proposition, 
opinion, or measure; a reason offered in proof, to 
induce belief, or convince the mind; followed by 
for or against, : 

2. In logic, an inference drawn from premises 

which are indisputable, or at least of arcs truth. 
i CYC. 

3. The subject of a discourse or writing. Shak. 

4, An abstract or summary of a book, or the 
heads of the subjects. ; 

5. A debate or discussion ; 4 series of reasoning ; 
as, an argument was had before the court, in which 
argament all the reasons were urged. 

. In astronomy, the quantity on which another 
quantity in a table depends; as, the altitude is the 


arj;rument of the refraction. Brande. 
&R-GU-MENT’A-BLE, a. That admits of aL Rs 
MLeTSe 


AR-GU MENT’AL, a. Belonging to argument ; con- 
sisting in argument. Pope. 
KR-GU-MENT-A'TION, n. Reasoning; the act of 
reasoning ; the act of inventing or forming reasons, 
making inductions, drawing conclusions, and apply- 
ing them to,the case in discussion. The operation 
of inferring propositions, not known or admitted as 
true, from facts or principles known, admitted, or 

proved to be true. Encye. Watts. 
&R-GU-MENT’A-TIVE, a. Consisting of argument ; 

containing a process of reasoning; as, an argument- 

ative discourse. « wot 4 met 

: 2, Showing reasons, for; as, the adaptation of 

things to their uses is argumentative of intinite wis- 

dom in the Creator. 

3. Addicted to argument; as, an argumentative 
Writer. 


AR-GU-MEN'TUM AD HOM'I-NEM, [ 
argument drawn from the principles or conduct of 
an antagonist. - 

AR-GU-MENT’A-TIVE-NESS, nz. State of being ar- 
gumentative. 


AR/GUS, n. A fabulous being of antiquity, said to}. 


have had a hundred eyes, who was placed by-Juno 
to guard Io. The origin of this story may perhaps 
be found in the Teutonic word arg, crafty, cunning; 
of which the hundred eyes are symbolical. - 
&AR’GUS-SHELL, 7. A species of porcelain-shell, 
beautifully variegated with spots, resembling, in 
some measure, those in a peacock’s tail. Encyc. 

AR-GUTE’, a. [L. argutus.] Sharp; shrill; subtile ; 
“witty. [Litt'e used. : 
AR-GUTE'NESS, 2. 


« used.) 

A'RL-A, x. [It.] Air; tune. 

A/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Arius, a presbyter of the 
church of Alexandria, in the fourth century: or to 
his doctrines. 

&'RI-AN, n.° One who adheres to the, doctrines of 
Arius, who held Christ tobe a created being, infe- 
rior to God the Father in nature and dignity, though 
the first and noblest of all created beings ; and also 
that the Holy Spirit is not God, but created by the 
power of the Son. Encyc. 

A‘RI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines of the Arians. 

a&/RI-AN-IZE, v.i. To.admit the tenets of the Arians. 
. * Worthington. %& 

A-RIC’I-NA, n. A vegetable alkaloid obtained from 
the hark of a species of Cinchona, It was first 
brought from Arica, in Peru; whence its name. 

AR/ID, a. [L. aridus, dry, from areo, to be dry.] 

Dry ; exhausted of moisture; parched with heat ; 
as, an arid waste. Thomson. 

AR‘ID-AS, n. _ A kind of taffeta, from the East 

Indies, made of thread from certain plants. Encyc. 

A-RID'I-TY, )7n. Dryness; a state of being with- 

AR/ID-NESS, § out moisture. Arbuthnot. 

*" 2. A dry state of the body; emaciation; the with- 
ering of a limb ; marasmus. Core. Parr. 
&/RI-ES,n. [L., from the Celtic. Ir. reithe, or receith ; 

Corn. urz, a ram ; W. hwrz, a thrust, a ram.j 

The Ram ; a constellation of the zodiac, drawn on 
the globe, in the figure of a ram. Also the first of 
the twelve signs in the zodiac, which the sun enters 
‘about the 2lst of March. It originally coincided 
with the constellation ; but from its recession, owing 
to the precession of the equinoxes, it now begins in 
the constellation of Pisces. 

2. The battering ram. 

AN'I-E-TATE, v. i. [L. arizto, from aries.] To butt, 

» asa ram. ee used. Johnson. 

AR-I-E-TA'/TION, n. The act of butting, as a ram. 
The act of, battering, with the aries or battering 


Acuteness; wittiness. [Little 
, Dryden. 


ram. °, Bacon, 
2. The act of striking or conflicting. [Rarely 
d. lanville, 


used, 

AR-I-ET’TA, zn. 
little air. 

A-RIGHT’, adv. [a and right. Sax. gericht.] Rightly ; 
in a right form; without mistake or crime. 


[It.] A short song; an air, or 


ARI 
AR'IL, 


vesting it wholly or partially, and falling off spon- 
taneously ; by some former writers called, from the 
' Greek, calyptra, It is either succulent or cartilagi- 
nous ; colored, elastic, rough, or knotted. 
Linneus. Milne. Martyn. Smith. 
An expansion of the funiculus, or placenta, about 
.a seed, into a fleshy body, as the mace of s muineeg. 
: indley. 
AR’IL-LA-TED, | a. Having an exterior covering or 
AR'IL-LED, aril, as coffee. Encyc. Eaton. 
AR/I-MAN, 


AR’I-MA, 
AH’RI-MAN, 
The evil g2nius or demon of the Persians ; opposed 
to yezad, yezdan, ormozd, or hormizda, the good deimon. 
The ancient magi held, that there are two deities or 
principles ; one the author of all good, eternally 
absorbed in light; the other, the author of all evil 
forever buried in darkness ; or the one represented 
by light, the other by darkness. The latter answers 
to the loke of the Scandinavians, whose Celtic name. 
lock, signifies darkness. Originally, the Persians held 
these demons or principles to be equal, and from all 
eternity ; but the moderns maintain that the evif prin- 
ciple is an inferior being. So the devil is called the 
prince of darkness. Encyc. Gibbon. As. Researches. 
AR-I-O-LA/TION, )n. [L. ariolus or hariolus, a 
HAR-I-O-LA'TION, i soothsayer. ] j 
A soothsaying ; a foretelling. Brown. 
AR'I-GSE, a. Characterized by melody, as distin- 
guished from harmony. 
Mendelsohn wants the ariose beauty ot Handel— vocal melody 
is not his forte — the interest of his airs ig hamnonic, 
_ For. Qi: Rev. 
AR-I-0'SO,a. [It., from aria, air.] Light; airy. 
It. Dict. 
Literally, in the manner of an air; but in instru- 
mental music, in a sustained vocal style. P. Cyc. 
Prefixed to an air, it denotes a sustained, elaborate 
style, appropriate to the great airs of the opera. 
: Rousseau, Dict. Mus. 
A-RISE!, v. i. ; pret. AROSE ; pp. ARISEN ; (pron. a-rize!, 
a-roze’,a-riz/n.) [Sax. arisan ; D. ryzen ; Goth. reisan. 
ote 
It may be allied to Ar. us) raasa, to be the head 


or chief; Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam. Eth. wx head, origin.] 
1. To ascend, mount up, or move to a higher place ; 
as, vapors arise from: huinid places. 
2. ‘To emerge from below the horizon ; as, the sun 
‘or a star arises or rises. 
3. To get out of bed ; to leave the place or state of 
rest; or to leave a sitting or lying posture. 
‘The king arose early and went to the den. — Dan, vi 
4. To begin; to spring up; to originate. 
A persecution arose about Stephen, — Acts x1, 
5. To revive from death ; to leave the grave. 
“Many bodies of saints arose. — Matt, xxvii. 
Figuratively, to awake from a state of sin and stu- 
Pidity ; to repent. 
Arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee life. — Eph. v. 
6. To begin to act 3 to exert power; to move from 
@ state of inaction. 
Let God arise ; let his enemies he scattered. — Ps. Ixviif. 
7. To appear, or become known; to become vis- 
ible, sensible, or operative. 
‘Io you shall the sun of righteousnes$ arise. — Matt. iv, 
‘Till the day-star shall arise In your hearts. —2 Pet. i, 
8. To be put in motion ; to swell or be agitated ; as, 
the waves arose. 
9. To be excited or provoked ; as, the wrath of the 
king shall arise. ; 
10. To emerge from poverty, depression, or distress, 
‘By whom shall Jacob arise ? for he is small. — Amos ii. 
‘11. To appear in a particular character ; to enter 
upon an office. 
‘There aroge a new king, who knew not Joseph. —Ex. f, 
12. To begin sedition, insurrection, or mutiny ; as, 
the men arose, or rose, upon their officers. 
-13. To invade, assault, or begin hostility ; followed 
by against. 
‘When he arose against me, I caught him by the beard. —1 
Sam. xvii. 
__ In this sense, the word ‘against: really belongs to 
“the verb, and is necessary to give it this meuning. 
{See Rise, another form of this verb, which has the 
same signification, and is more gencrally used in 
popular dausuage] je 
A-RIS'ING, ppr. Ascending; moving upward ; origi- 
nating, or proceeding from; getting up; springing 
up; appearing. i 
A-RIS'TA, x [L.] In botany, the awn ; the pointed 
beard which issues from the husk or scaly flower- 
cup of the grasses, called the glume. Milne. 
AR/IS.TAREH, 2x. [from Aristarchus, a critic dis- 
tinguished for severity among the ancients.) A 
severe critic. Knowles. 


bn [Per. ahriman; Sans. ari, a foe.] 


; n The exterior coat or covering of a; AR-IS-TAREH'I-AN, a. 
.| A-RIL/LUS, seed, fixed to it at the base only, in- 


ARM 


Severely critical, like the 
ancient critic Aristarchus. 


ARS AY. n [Gr. apiaros, best, and apxn, 
rule. 

A bay of good men in power, cr government by 
excellent men. Harrington. 
A-RIS/TATE, a, Awned; having a pointed, beards 

like process ; as the gluines of wheat. 
AR-IS-TO€’RA-CY, n. Gr. uptsros, best, and 
xpareéw, to hold or govern. 
1. A form of government, in which the whole 
_ Supreme power is vested in the principal persons of 
a state, or in a privileged order. When the supreme 
power is exercised by a small: number, the goverm 
ment is called an oligarchy. The latter word, how< 
ever, is usually applied to a currupted form of aris- 
tocracy.. 
2. The nobility or chief persons in a state. 
AR'IS-TO-€RAT, or A-RIS'TO-E€RAT, n. One who 
favors an aristocracy in principle or practice ; one 
who isa friend to an aristocratical form of govern- 
ment. , Burke. 
AR-IS-TO-E€RAT'IE, a. Pertaining to aristoc- 
AR-JS-TO-E€RAT'IE-AL, racy; consisting in a 
yt ‘ernment of nobles, or principal men ; as, an aris: 
$ % 2tic constitution. 
2. Partaking of aristocracy; as, an aristocratic 
measure ; aristocratic pride or manners. . 
AR-IS-TO-C€RAT‘I€-AL-LY, adv. In an aristocrat- 
ical manner. 


AR-IS-TO-ERAT/IC-AL-NESS, nz. The quality of 


being aristocratical. 
AR-IS-TO-PHAN'I€, a. Pertaining to Aristophanes, 
i. - MA. Rev. 
AR-IS-TO-TE/LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Aristotle, 4 
celebrated philosopher, who was born at Stagyra, in 
Macedon, about 384 years before Christ. The 4ris- 
totelian philosophy is otherwise called the peripatetic. 
AR-IS-TO-TE/LI-AN, 2. A follower of Aristotle, who 
was a disciple of Plato, and founded the sect of peri- 
atetics. [See PeripaTetic.} 
AR-IS-TO-TF/LI-AN-ISM, n. The philosophy or doc- 
trines of Aristotle. 
AR-IS-TO-TEL'I€, a. Pertaining:to Aristotle or to 
. his philosophy. 
The pernicious effects of the Aristotelic system. Schlegel, Trane, 


AR'ITH-MAN-CY or A-RITH/MAN-CY, x. (Gr. 

dp:Opos,number, and pavrera, divination.] . 
Divination, or the foretelling of future events by the 
use cr observation of numbers, 

A-RIT."ME-TI6, n. [Gr. apcOpew, to number, apt6- 
pnrexn, the art of numbering, from apcOpos, number ; 

‘om pvOu05, number, rhythm, order, agreement.] 

The science of numbers, or the art of computation. 
The various operations of arithmetic are performed 
by addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

AR-ITH-MET'I€,. a. Pertaining to arithmetic ; 

AR-ITH-MET’I€-AL, § according to the rules or 
method of arithmetic. ; 

AR-[TH-MET'I€-AL-LY, adp. According to the 
rules, principles, or method of arithmetic. 

A-RITH-ME-TI/'CIAN, n._ One skilled in arithmetic, 
or versed in the science of numbers. 

ARK, x. [Fr. arche; L. arca; Sp. Port. It. erca, a 
chest or coffer; Ir. airg, airk; Sax. erc or-erk; G. 
arche; D. arke; Ch. ie | 

1. A small, close vessel, chest, or coffer, such as 
that which was the repository of the tables of the 
covenant among the Jews. This was about three 
feet nine inches in length. The lid was the pro- 
pitiatory, or mercy-seat, over which were the cheru- 
bim. ‘The vessel in which Moses was set afloat 
upon the Nile, was an ark of bulrushes, 

2. The large, floating vessel in which Noah and 
his family were preserved during the deluge. 

3. A depository. ‘ : 

Arise, O Lord, into thy rest, thou and the ark of thy strength. — 

‘8. CXXX, 

4. A large boat used on American rivers to trane- 

port produce to market. * MS 

.5. In early English and Scottish writers, a chest 
or coffer; as, an ark for meal; a bolting ark. Still 
used, in the north of England, for a chest containing 
meal. P. Cyc. 

ARK/ITE, x. A term used by Bryant to’ denote one 
of the persons who were preserved in the ark, or 
who, according to pagan fables, belonged to the ark. 

ARK/ITE, a.. Belonging to the ark. Bryant. Fuber. | 

ARK’TIZ-ITE, ) x. A mineral, now called Wernerite ; 

XR€'TIZ-ITE, § a variety of scapolite. 

ARM, 2. [Sax. arm, carm; D. G. Sw. Dan. arm; L. 
armus, an arm, a shoujJder, a wing. In Russ. a 
shoulder is ramo, which may be the same word as 
the L. armus. If so, this word belongs to the root 
Rm, coinciding with L. ramus, a branch, that is, a 
shoot, like the Celtic braich, L. brachium. But if ‘the 
L. armus is directly from the Gr. dppos, a joint, it 
would seem to be formed from Gr. apa, to fit. 

1. The limb of the human body which extends 
from the shoulder to the hand, 

2. The branch of a tree, or the slender of a 
machine, projecting from a trunk or axis. The limbs 
of animals are also sometimes called arms. 
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= ARM 


3. An inlet of water from the sea. 

4. Figuratively, power, might, strength; as, the 
secular arm. In this sense the word is often used in 
the Scriptures. 

To whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ? — Isa. liii. 


ARM, v. t.° [L. armo; Fr. armer; Sp. armar; It. 
armare ; from L. arma. 

1. To furnish of equip with weapons of offense or 
defense ; as, to arm the militia. 

2, To cover with a plate, or with whatever will 
add strength, force, or security ; as, to arm the hilt 
of a parents ; 

3. To furnish with means of defense; to prepare 
for resistance ; to furtify, in a moral sense. 

Arm yourselves with the same mind.— 1 Pet. iv. 


4. To fit up; to furnish with the means of action 
or effect; as, to arm a hook in angling; to arma 
dressing in surgery. To arm a loadstone, is to fit it 
with an armature. 

ARM, v.i. ‘To provide with arms, weapons, or means 
of attack or resistance ; to take arms; as, the nations 
arm for war. 

This verb is not really intransitive in this use, but 
reflective, the pronoun being vinitted. The nations 
arm —for, the nations arm themselves. 

AR-MA/DA, x. [Sp., from arma.} 

A fleet of armed ships; a squadron. The term is 
ustially applied to the Spanish fleet called the Snvin- 
cible Armada, consisting of 139 ships, intended to act 
against England, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
A. D. 1588, 

AR-MA-DIL/LO, n. [Sp.; so called from being armed 
with a bony shell. 

A name given by the Spaniards to the different 
species of qualrupeds, belonging to the Linnzan 
genus Desypus; peculiar to South America, and 
called by the Portuguese encubesto, from their pecu- 
liar covering, and by the natives of Brazil taton. 
These animals have only molar teeth, and are cov- 
ered with a hard, bony shell, divided into movable 
belts, except on the forehead, shoulders, and haunches 
where it is not movable. The belts are connecte 
by a membrane, which enables the animal to roll 
itself up like a hedgehog. These animals burrow in 
the earth, where they lie during the daytime, sel- 
dom going abroad except at night. They are of dif- 
ferent sizes; the largest more than three feet in 
length, without the tail. They subsist chiefly on 
fruits, roots, and insects ; sometimes on flesh. When 
attacked, they roll themsclves into a ball, presenting 
their armor on all sides to any assailant; but they 
ais inoffensive, and their flesh is esteemed good 
food. Encyc. 

ARM/A-MENT, zn. [L. armamenta, utensils, tackle, 
from arma. ‘ 

1.'A body of forces equipped for war; used of a 
land or naval force. It is more generally used of a 
naval force. 

2. In naval affairs, the guns and other munitions 
of war with which a ship is armed. 

ARM-A-MENT’A-RY, nx. An armory; a magazine or 
arsenal. {Rarely used.] 

ARM/A-TURE, nr. [L. armatura.] 

1. Armor; that which defends the body. It com- 
prehends whatever is worn for defense of the body, 
and has been sometimes used for offensive weapons, 
Armature, like arms and armor, is used also of the 
furniture of animals and vegetables, evidently in- 
tended for their protection, as prickles, spines, and 
horns. 

2. In ancient military art, an exercise performed 
with missive weapons, as darts, spears, and arrows, 

Encyc. 

3. The armature of a magnet, is a piece of iron used 
to connect the two poles, in order to maintain the 
magnetic power undiminished. 

Formerly, the urmature or armor of a magnet con- 
sisted of two pieces of iron applied to the poles of a 
Seed aga magnet, so as to project, and partly 

nclose the magnet on one side, and thus give to the 
poles a direction perpendicular to their original direc- 
tion. Each of these pieces was Called the armature 
of its respective pole, and the two together the 

' armature of the magnet. In order to preserve the 
power of a magnet so armed, and.to combine the 
action of the two poles, the latter were connected 
by a piece of iron, which also served as an armature. 
Meeenhoe magnets have been substituted for such 
arined” mignets, and the term armature has been 
thus limited to the piece of iron connecting the poles. 

Eds Encyc. Enfield. 

ARM’-CHAIR, 2 Achair with arms to support the 
elbows. S 

ARM’ED, (armd,) pp. or a. 

1. Furnished with weapons of offense or defense ; 
furnished with the means of security ; fortified, in a 
moral sense. 

2. In heraldry, armed is when the beaks, talons, 
horns, or feet of birds and beasts of prey are of a dif- 
ferent color from the rest of the body. | Chambers. 

3. Furnished or fitted with an armature, as a mag- 
net or loadstone. 


4, In botany, having prickles or thorns. Encyc. 
. i 
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An armed ship, is one which is taken into the ser-; ARM/OR, n. [from arm.]} 


vice of government for a particular occasion, and 
armed like a ship of war, : 

Armed in flute. A ship is‘armed in flute, i. e., after 
the manner of a transport, when part of her guns have 
been taken out for the sake of making room, and her 
effective armament is thus reduced below that at 
which she rates. 

ARM’/ED-CHAIR, n. See Arm-Cnarr. 
AR-ME/NI-AN, n. A native of Armenia; or the lan- 
guage of the country. Sir W. Jones. 
AR-ME/NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Armenia ; a country, 
and formerly a kingdom, in Asia, divided into Ar- 

~ menia Major and Minor. 

Armenian bole, is a species of clay from Armenia, 
and found in other countries, But the term, being 
of uncertain signification, is rejected in modern min- 
eralogy. [See Boe.] Cronstedt. Kirwan, 

Armenian stone ; a soft, blue stone, consisting of cal- 
careous earth or gypsum, with the oxyd of copper. 
It is too soft to give fire with steel, loses its color 
when heated, and does not admit of a polish. 


AR-MENT’AL eal 
-MED a : 
AR-MENT‘INE, a. [(L, armentalis.] 

Belonging to a drove or herd of cattle. 
ARME-PO/'IS-SANT, a. [See Puissant.} Powerful 
in arms. Veewere 

ARM'FUL, n. As muchas the arms can hold. 
ARM/GAUNT, a. Slender, asthe arm. [Wut in use.] 
Shak. 
ARM’HOLE, z. [arm and hole.] The cavity under the 
shoulder, or the armpit. Bacon. 

2. A hole for the armin a garment. 

ARM'I-GER, n. [L. armiger; arma and gero; liter- 
ally, one that bears arms. ] 

An esquire ; a knight’s companion. But in present 
usage, armiger is a title of dignity next in degree to 
a knight. In times of chivalry, it signified an at- 
tendant on a knight, or other person of rank, who 
bore his shield, and rendered hir other military ser- 


vices. So in antiquity, Abimel.-h, Saul, &c., had 
their armor-bearers. Judg. ix. 1 Sam. xvi. As had 
Hector and Achilles. Homer, This title, under the 


Norman French princes, in England, was exchanged, 
in common usage, for esquire, Fr. ecuyer, a word of 
similar import, from ecu, L, scutum,a shield. Arm- 
iger is still retained with us as a title of respect, 
being the Latin word equivalent to esquire, which 
see. Spelman. 
AR-MIG/ER-OUS, a. 
ARM/IL-LA-RY, a. 
armus, the arm.) 
> Resembling a bracelet, or ring; consisting of rings 
or circles. The armillary sphere 13 an artificial sphere, 
composed of a number of circles of the mundane 
sphere, put together in their natural order, to assist 
in giving a just conception of the constitution of the 
heavens, and the motions of the celestial bodies, 
This artificial sphere revolves upon its axis within 
a horizon, divided into degrees, and movable every 
way upon a brass supporter. Encyc. 
ARM/IL-LA-TED, a. Furnished with bracelets. 
ARM/ING, ppr. Equipping with anns; providing with 
the means of defense or attack, preparing for resist- 
ance, in @ moral sense; fitting with an armature, as 
a magnet. 
ARM/INGS, n. pl. 


Bearing arms. 
[L. armilla, a bracelet, from 


The same as waist-clothes, hung 
about a ship’s upper works, Chambers. 
AR-MIN/IAN, a, Pertaining to Arminius, or desig- 

nating his principles. 

XR-MIN/IAN, n. One of a sect or party of Chris- 
tians, so called from Arminius, or Harmansen, of 
Holland, who flourished at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury and beginning of the 17th. The Arminian doc- 
trines are, !. Conditional election and reprobation, 
in opposition to absolute predestination. 2. Univer- 
sal redemption, or that the atonement was made by 
Christ for all mankind, though none but believers 
can be partakers of the benefit. 3. That man, in 
order to exercise true faith, must be regenerated and 
renewed by the operation of the Holy Spirit, which 
is the gift of God; but that this grace is not irresist- 
ible, and may be lost ; so that men may relapse from 
a state of grace, and die in their sins. NEY Ce 

AR-MIN/IAN-ISM,z2. The peculiar doctrines or tenets 
of the Arminians. 

ARM-IP/O-TENCE, n. [arma and potentia. See Po- 
TENCY.}] Power in arms. Johnson. 
ARM-IP/O-TENT, a. Powerful in arms; mighty in 
battle. Dryden. 
ARM-IS/O-NOUS, a. [arma and sonus. See Sounn.] 
Sounding or rustling in arms, Johnson, 
ARM/IS-TICE, [L. arma and sisto, to stand still ; 
Gr. tornpes ao armisticio; It. armistizio; Fr. ar 

mistice. ] 

A cessation of arms, for a short time, by conven- 
tion; a truce ; a temporary suspension of hostilities 
by agreement of the partics. 

ARM’LESS,a. Without an arm ; destitute of weapons, 

Beaumont & Fletcher. 

ARM’LET, n. [dim. of arm.] A small arm; as, an 
armlet of the sea; a piece of armor for the arm; a 
bracelet. Dryden, Johnson. 


1. Defensive arms; any habit worn to protect the 
body in battle ; formerly called harness. A complete 
armor furmerly consisted of a casque or helinet, a 
gorget, cuirass, gauntlets, tasses, brassets, cuishes, 
and covers for the legs, to which the spurs were fast- 
ened. j Encye. 

In English statutes, armor is used for the whole ap» 
paratus of war; including offensive as well as de- 
fensive arms. The statutes of armor directed what 
arms every man should provide, 27 Hen. II., and that 
of Westminster, 13 Edw. I. -Hence armor includes 
all instruinents of war. 

Blackstone, b. iv. ch. 7; b. i. ch. 13. Hen. Hist. 
Brit ob. iii, ch, 1. 

2. In a spiritual sense, a good conscience, faith, and 
Christian graces are called armor. Rom. xiii. Eph. 
vi. 2 Cor. vi. 

Coat armor, is the escutcheon of a person or family, 
with its several charges and other furniture, as man- 
tling, crest, supporters, motto, &c. Encyc. 

Armor of a magnet ; the same as armature. Ed. Ene. 

ARM/OR-BEAR-ER, n. One who carries the armor 
of another. 

ARM/OR-ER, n. 
_ 1. A maker of armor or arms; a manufacturer of 
instruments of war. The armorer of a ship has the 
charge of the arms, to see that they are in a condi- 
tion fit for service. r 

2. One who has care of the arms and armor of 
another, and who dresses him in armor. 

The armorera accomplishing the knights, Shak. 


ARM-O/RI-AL, a, Belonging to armor, or to the 
arms Or escutcheon of a family ; as, ensigns armorial, 
Blackstone. 
AR-MOR’IE, a. [Celtic ar, upon, and mor, the 
AR-MOR’I€-AN, sea ; that is, maritime.] 
Designating the north-western part of France, for- 
merly called Armorica, now: Bretagne, or Britanny. 
This part of France is peopled by inhabitants who 
speak a dialect of the Celtic. It is usually supposed 
Flee} ancestors were refugees or colonists from Eng- 
and. 

AR-MOR’IE€, nz. The language of the Armoricans; 
one of the Celtic dialects which have remained to 
the present times. : 

AR-MOR’IC-AN, x. A native of Armorica, or Bre- 


tagne. 
ARM/OR-IST, 2. One skilled in heraldry. 
ARM/OR-Y,n. A place where arms and instruments 
of war.are deposited for safe keeping. 
2. Armor; defensive and offensive arms. Milton, 
3. Ensigns armorial. Spenser. 
4. The knowledge of coat-armor ; that branch of 
heraldry which treats of coat-armor. Encye. 
5. In the United States, a place or building in which. 
arms are manufactured. 
ARM/PIT, zn. [arm and pit.] The hollow place or cave 
ity under the shoulder, Moxon, 
ARMS, n. pl. [L. arma; Fr. arme; Sp. and It. arma. 
1. Weapons of offense, or armor for defense an 
protection of the body. 
2. War; hostility. 
Arms and the man I sing. | Dryden. 


To be in arms; to be in a state of hostility, or prep» 
aration for war. ; 

To arms, is a phrase which denotes a taking arms 
for war or hostility ; particularly, a summoning to ware 

To take arms, is to arm for attack or defense. 

Bred to arms, denotes that a person has been edu- 
cated to the profession of a soldier. 

3. The ensigns armorial of a family ; consisting of 
figures and colors borne in shields, banners, &c., as 
marks of dignity and distinction, and descending 
from father to son. 

4. In law, arms are any thing which a man takes 
in his hand in anger, to strike or assault another. 

Cowel. Blackstone. 

5. In botany, one of the seven kinds of filcra or 
props of plants, enumerated by Linnzus and others, 
The different species of arms, or armor, are prickles, 
thorns, forks, and stings, which seem intended to 
protect the plants from injury by animals, 

Mine. Martyn. 

Fire-arms, are such as may be charged with pow- 
der, as cannon, muskets, mortars, écc. 

A stand of arms, consists of a musket, bayonet, 
cartridge-box and belt, with a sword. But fur com- 
mon soldiers a sword is not necessary. 

In falconry, arms are the legs of a hawk from the 
thigh to the foot. Encye. 
ARMS/-END, xn. At the end of the arms; at a good 

distance ; @ phrase taken from boxers or wrestlers. 
ARM!-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a4. Shaped like the arm. 
ARM’S’-LENGTH, rn. The length of the arm, ; 

To keep at arms-length, is sometimes used figura- 
tively for keeping one off; not allowing one to come 
into close contact or familiarity. 

ARM’S'-REACH, x. Within reach of the arm. 
AR/MY, n. [Fr. armée; It. arbhar, or armhar; from 
the common root of arm, armo, arma.] 

1. A collection or body of men armed for war, end 
organized in companies, battalions, regiments, brig- 
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ades, and divisions, under proper officers. In gener- 
al, an army, in modern times, consists of infantry 
and cavalry, with artillery; although the union of 


all is not essential to the constitution of an army. | AR‘/QUE-BUSE, 
HAR’QUE-BUSE, 


Among savages, armies are differently formed. 
2, A great number ; a vast multitude ; as, an army 
of locusts or caterpillars. Joel ii. 25. 
XR’NOLD-IST, n. A disciple of Arnold of Brescia, 
who, in the 12th century, preached against the 
Roman Catholic church, for which he was banished ; 
but he was afterward permitted to return. By his 
preaching, an insurrection was excited, for which he 
was condemned and executed. Encyc. 
AR/NOT, n. A name of the pignut or earthnut, a spe- 
cies of Carum, (Bunium, Linn.) 
AR-NOT’TO, n, 
tree so called. 
AR‘NUTS, x 
A-RO!MA, n. 


Tall oat-grass. 
(Gr. avwya.] 


ARR 


a bruise or wound ; so culled because it was original- | AR-RANG’ER, n. 


ly used as a vulnerary in gunshot wounds. rT. 

2. The shot of an arquebuse, Ash, 
n. ([F. from arquer, to make 

crooked, and the Teut. bus, a 
pipe, a gun; D. bus, a tube, pipe, gun; Sw. bossa, a 
gun fa cannon. Hence the word signifies a hook- 
gun. 

A sort of hand-gun; a species of fire-arms, an- 
cient:y used, which was cocked with a wheel. It 
carried a ball that weighed nearly two ounces. 
A larger kind, used in fortresses, carried a bail of 
three ounces and a half. Encyc. 


AR-QUE-BUS-IER’, n. A soldier armed with an ar- 


ueouse, 


qued! 
The Anotta; which ‘see. Also, a| AR’QUI-FOUX, (ar'ke-foo,) . A kind of lead ore, 


used by potters to give their wares a green varnish. 
McCulloch. 


AR/RACH, 2. A plant. [See Orracu.] 


The quality of plants, or other substances, which} AR-RACK’, n. [contracted into rack.] A spirituous 


constitutes their fragrance, which is perceived by an 
agreeable smell, accompanied in some with a warin, 
spicy taste. i 
AR-O-MAT'IS, a. Fragrant, spicy; strong- 
AR-O-MAT‘I€-AL,} scented ; odoriferous ; having 
an agreeable odor. 


AR-O-MAT'I€, n. A plant, drug, or medicine, char- 


acterized by a fragrant smell, and usually by a warm, | AR/RA-GON-ITE, 7. 


pungent taste. Cyc. Parr.- 

AR-O-MAT-I-ZA'TION, n. The act of impregnating 

or scenting with aroma, or rendering aromatic. ; 

A-RO/MA-TIZE, ov. t. To impregnate with aroma; to 

infuse an aromatic odor; to give a spicy scent or 
taste ; to perfume, Bacon. ' 

A-RO’MA-TIZ-ED, pp. 

rendered fragrant. 

A-RO/MA-TIZ-ER, n. That which communicates an 

aromatic quality. Evelyn, 

A-RO/MA-TIZ-ING, ppr. Rendering spicy; impreg- 

nating with aroma, 

A-RO'MA-TOUS, a. Containing aroma, or the princi- 

ple of fragrance. 

AR/OPH, n. [a contraction of aroma philosophorum.] 
A name by which saffron is sometimes called. 
Aroph Paracelsi, a chemical preparation of Parace]- 

sus, formed by sublimation from equal quantities of 
hematite and sal ammoniac. The term aroph is also 
used by the same writer as synonymous with &thon- 
tryptic, a solvent for the stone. Encyc. Coxe. 
A-ROSE'; the past or preterit tense of the verb to 
ARISE. 

A-ROUND’, prep. [dand round. See Rounp.]} 

1. About; on all sides; encircling ; encompassing. 


A lambent flame around his brows. Dryden, 
2. In a looser sense, from place to place; at ran- 


dom. ‘ 

A-ROUND’, adv. Inacircle; on every side. 

2. In a looser sense, al random; without any fixed 
direction ; as, to travel around trom town to town. 
See Rounp.] 

A-ROU/RA, x. [Gr.] A Grecian measure of fifty feet. 
Also, a square measure of half the plethron, or, ac- 
cording to Suidas, of a fourth part of a plethron. 
The Egyptian aroura was the square of a hundred 
feet, ora hundred cubits. Arbuth. Smith's Dict. 


A-ROUSE’, (a-rouz’,) v. [in Heb. sn; Ar. Ue>> 


haratza, to stir, to excite. It is often contracted in- 
to rouse, It may be allied to D. raazen; G. brausen, 
to rage, to stir, bluster, Class Rs.] 

To excite into action that which is at rest ; to stir, 
or put in motion or exertion, that which is languid ; 
as, to arouse one from sleep; to arouse the dormant 
faculties. 

A-ROUS'ED, pp. Excited into action ; put in motion. 

A-ROUS'ING, ppr. Putting in motion ; stirring ; ex- 
citing into action or exertion. 

A-ROW’', adv. [aandrow.] Inarow; successively, 


Sidney. Shak. 
A-ROYNT’, adv. Be gone; away. a Shak, 
AR-PEG'GI-O, (ar-ped'je-o,) n. [It., from arpa, a 
harp. 
§ th ae: a term denoting that the notes of a chord 
are heard in rapid succession, and not simultaneous- 
ly ; or the striking the notes of a chord in quick suc- 
cession, in the manner of playing the harp. 
Turk, P. Cye. 
ARIPENT, x. [Fr. arpent; Norm. arpen. In Domes- 
day, it is written arpennus, arpendus, and arpent. 
Columella mentions that the arcpennis was equal to 
half the Roman juger. ‘I:he word is said, by Scali- 
ger, to be derived from arpendium, i. e. arvipendium, 
or arvipennium, a cord for mmeasuring land. Spelman. 
Lunier.} 

A portion of land in France, ordinarily containing 
one hundred square rods or perches, each of 18 fect. 
But the arpent is different in different parts of 
France. The arpent of Paris contains 900 square 
toises. It is less than the English acre by about 
one seventh, 

oie Encyc. Cowel. Arthur Young. 
AR-QUE-BUS-ADE!, n. A distilled water applied to 


Impregnated with aroma; |. 


AR-RAIGN’ED, pp. 


AR-RAIGN’ER, n. 
AR-RAIGN’ING, ppr. 


liquor from the East Indies. The name is said to 
signify, in the East, any spirituous liquor ; but that 
which usually bears this name is a liquor distilled 
from toddy, the juice of the cocoanut-tree, procured 
by incision. Some persons allege it to be a spirit dis- 
tilled from rice or sugar, fermented with the juice of 
the cocoanut. 


it was first observed. 
In mineralogy, carbonate of lime, crystallized in 
rhombic prisms, or in forms derived from the same. 
It differs from common carbonate of lime, or calcare- 
ous spar, in its crystallization ; the crystals of the lat- 
ter affording, by cleavage, a rhombchedron, and those 
of the arragonite a rhombic prism, It has also a great- 
er hardness, and a higher specific gravity than calca- 
reous spar. Dana. 


ee Arragon, in Spain, where 


AR-RAIGN’, (ar-rane’,) v.t [Norm. arraner, arrai- 


soner, and aresner, to put to answer, to arraign. .The 
usual derivation of this word from Sax. wregan, ge- 
poets to accuse, is probably incorrect. It appears to 
eo} 
in origin with L. reus, contracted from the root of 
res. 
2 To call or set a prisoner at the bar of a court, to 
“answer to the matter charged against him in an in- 
dictment or infurmation. When called, the indict- 
ment is read to him, and he is put to plead, guilty or 
not guilty, and to elect by whom he will be tried. 
Blackstone. 
2. According to law writers, to set in order ; to fit 
for trial ; as, to arraign a writ of novel disseisin. To 
arraign the assize, is to cause the demandant to be 
called to make the plaint, and set the cause in order, 
that the tenant may be brought to answer. Covwel, 
3. To accuse; to charge with faults. Johnson. 
More correctly, to call before the bar of reason, or 
wee to call in question, for faults, before any tri- 
unal. 


They will not arraign you for want of knowledge. 


Dryden. 


AR-RAIGN’, (ar-rane’,) m. Arraignment; as, clerk of 


Blackstone. 
Called before a tribunal to an- 
swer, and elect triers ; accused ; called in question. 
One who arraigns. Coleridge, 
Calling before a court or tribu- 


the arraignus. 


nal; accusing. 


AR-RAIGN/MENT, zn. [Norm. arresnement, arrayne- 


ment. 

1. The act of arraigning ; the act of calling and 
setting a prisoner before a court to answer to an ac- 
cusafion, and to choose his triers. 

2. Accusation. 

3, A calling in question for faults. 

AR-RAI/MENT, n. [See Array.] Clothes; garments. 
We now use raiment. 


AR-RANGE’, v. t. [Fr. arranger, of ad and ranger, to 


set in order; Arm. renega, rang, rank, a row or line. 
See Rang.] 

1. To put in proper order ; to dispose the parts of a 
whole in the manner intended, or best suited for the 
purpose ; as, troops arranged for battle. 

2. To adjust ; to settle; to put in order; to pre- 
pare: a popular use of the word, of very general appli- 
cation. 

AR-RANG'ED, (ar-ranjd’,) pp. Put in order ; disposed 
in the proper order ; adjusted. 

AR-RANGE!MENT, n. The act of putting in proper 
order; the state of being put in order ; dispusition in 
suitable form. 

2. That which is disposed in order ; system of parts 
disposed in due order. 

The interest of that portion of social arrangement is in the hands 

of all those who compose it, urke, 

3. Preparatory measure; previous disposition ; as, 
we have made arrangements for receiving company. 

4, Final settlement ; adjustment by agreement ; as, 
the parties have made an arrangement between them- 
selves concerning their disputes: @ pupular use of the 
word, z 

5. Classification of facts relating to a subject, or of 
objects, in regular, systematic order ; as, the Linne- 
an arrangement of plants. 


orman origin, and if sis radical, it coincides | 


ARR 


Ong that puts in order. 

AR-RANG'ING, ppr. Putting in due order or forin; 
adjusting, 

AR'RANT, a. [I suppose this to be a different spell. 
ing of Errant, which see.) 

Notorious, in an ill sense; infamous; mere; vile; 
as, an arrant rogue or coward. 

AR'RANT-LY, adv. Notoriously, in an ill sense; in- 
famously ; impudently ; shamefully. 

AR/RAS, n. [said to be from Arras, the capital of Ar- 
tois, in the French Netherlands, where this article 
was manufactured.] 

Tapestry ; hangings wove with figures. Shak. 

AR-RAUGHT”, (-rawt,) a. Seized by violence. 

i" : Spenser. 

AR-RAY’, n. [Norm. araie, and arraer, arair, to array, 
settle, prepare ; ray, a robe, and the array or panne} 
of the jury; old Fr. arroi; [this is a word contract- 
ed ;] Ir. earradh, a suit of armor, furniture, accouter- 
ments, wares ; It. arredo, furniture, implements, rig- 
ging ; arredare, to prepare or equip; Arm. reiza, to 
put in order or arrange; Sp. arreo; Port. arreio, ar- 
reyo, array, dress ; Port. arrear, to dress. Class Rd, 
and allied to rod, radius, ray. The primary sense ig 
to make straight or right. See Dress.] 

1, Order ; disposition in regular lines ; 4s, an army 
in battle array. Hence, a posture of defense. 

-2. Dress ; garments disposed in order upon the pere 
son. Dryden. 
_ 3. In law, the act of impanneling a jury ; or a jury 
impanneled ; that is, a jury set in order by the sher- 
iff, or called man by man. ~ Blackstone. Cowel. 

Commission of array, in English history, was acom- 
mission given by the prince to officers in every coun- 
ty, to muster and array the inhabitants, or see them 
in a condition for war. ~ Blackstone. 

AR-RAY’, v. t. To place or dispose in order, as troops 
for battle. ° 

2. To deck or dress ; to ado with dress: applied 
especially to dress of a splendid kind. 

Array thyself with glory. — Job xl, 
Pharaoh arrayed Joseph with’ fine linen. —Gen. xli. 

3. To set a jury in order for the trial of a cause; 
that is, to call them man by man. Blackstone. Cowel. 

4. To envelop. 

In gelid caves with horrid glooms arrayed. Trumbull, 

AR-RAY’ED, (ar-rade’,) pp. Set in order, or in lines; 
arranged in order for attack or defense; dressed ; 
adorned by dress ; impanneled, as a jury ; enveloped. 

AR-RAY’ER, n. One who arrays. In sdme carly Eng- 
lish statutes, an officer who had care of the soldiers?’ 
armor, and who saw them duly accoutered. In 
some reigns, commissioners of array were appoint- 
ed for this purpose. Encyc. 

AR-RAY/ING, ppr. Setting in order; putting on 
splendid raiment; impanneling. 

AR-REAR’, adv. [Fr. arriére, behind. In some of its 
uses it has the sense of lower, inferior. [See Arri- 
ERE-BAN.] Sp. and Port. arriar, to lower sail ; Arm. 
reor, revr, or refr, the fundament; W. rhevyr, id., 
from rhev, thick. Lunier deduces arrear and arriere 
from L. ad and retro. But the derivation from the 
Celtic seems most probably correct.] 

Behind ; at the hinder part. Spenser. 

In this sense obsolete. But from this usc, we retain 
the word as a noun in the phrase in arrcar, to signi- 
fy behind in payment, oie 

AR-REAR!, n. That which is behind in payment, or 
which remains unpaid, though due. It is gencrally 
used in the plural ; as, the arrears of rent, wages, and 
taxes ; and supposes a part of the money already paid. 

AR-REAR’AGE, n. [arrear and the common French 
termination age.] 

Arrears; any sum of money remaining unpaid, af- 
ter previous payment of a part. A person may be in 
arrcar for the whole amount of a debt; but arrears 
and arrearage imply that a part has heen paid. 

AR-RE€T’, a, [L. arrectus, raised, erect, from 

AR-RE€T’ED, { arrigo. See Reacn.] 

Erect ; attentive; as a person listening. Akenside. 
AR-REN-TA’TION,'n. [Sp. arrendar, to rent, to take 
by lease; of ad and reddo, to return. See Rent.] 

In the forest laws of England, a licensing the owner 
of land in a forest to inclose it with a small ditch and 
low hedge, in consideration of a yearly rent, Cowel. 

AR-REP-TI’//TIOUS, (ar-rep-tish’us,) a, [L. arreptus, 
of ad and rapio, to snatch. See Raracrovs.]} 

1. Snatched away. 

2. [ad and repo, to creep. -See Creer.] Crept:in 
privily. Johnson. Bailey. 
AB-REST’, v. t. [Fr. arreter, for arrester; Sp. arres+ 
tar; It. arrestare; L. resto, to stop; W araws, arosi, 

to stay, wait, dwell; Eng. to rest. See Rest.} 

1. To obstruct ; to stop; to check or hinder mo- 
tion ; as, to. arrest the current of a river; to arrest 
the senses. 

2. To take, seize, or apprehend by virtue of a war- 
rant from authority ; as, to arrest one for debt, or for 
a crime. 

3. To seize and fix; as, to arrest the eyes, or at- 
tention. 

The apperrance of such 2 person in the world, and at anch @ 


- period, cught to arrest the consideration of every thinkin 
Lea o (Buckeninaser: 2! 
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4. To hinder or restrain; as, to arrest the course 
of justice. 

AR-REST’, n. The taking or apprehending of a per- 
son by virtue of a warrant from authority. An ar- 
rest is made by seizing or touching the body. 

2. Any seizure, or taking by power, physical or 
moral. 

3. A stop, hinderance, or restraint. 

4. In law, an arrest of judgment is the staying or 
stopping of a-judgment after verdict, for causes as- 
signed. Courts have power to arrest judgment for 
intrinsic causes appearing upon the face of the rec- 
ord ; as when the declaration varies from the origi- 
nai writ; when the verdict differs materially from 
the pleadings ; or when the case laid in the declara- 
tion is not sufficient, in point of law, to found an ac- 
tion upon. The motion for this purpose is called a 
motion in arrest of judgment. Blackstone. 

5. A mangy humor between the ham and pastern 
of the hind legs of a horse. Johnson. 

AR-REST-A’TION, n. The act of arresting ; an ar- 
rest, or seizure. 

AR-REST’ED, pp. Seized; apprehended; stopped ; 
hindered ; restrained. 

AR-REST’ER,)n. One who arrests. In Scots law, 

AR-REST’OR,} the. person at whose suit an arrest- 
ment is made. 

AR-REST'ING, ppr. Seizing; staying; hindering; 
restraining. 

AR-REST’MENT, 2. A term, in Scots law, applied to 
persons or things. Applied to persons, it denotes, in 
criminal cases, the securing of a criminal until he 
undergoes trial, or finds caution or bail, and in some 
civil cases, the securing of a debtor, until he gives se- 
curity. Applied to things, it denotes the attachment, 
by a creditor, of the movable estate of a debtor, or 
the order of a judge, by which he who is debtor in a 
movable obligation to the arrester’s debtor, is pro- 
hibited to make payment or delivery, till the debt 
due to the arrester is paid or secured. The debtor, 
thus restrained, is called the arrestee. as the restrain- 
ing creditor is called the arrester. Ed. Encyc. 

AR-RET", (ar-ra!,) n. [Fr. arrét; arrester, arréter, to 
detain, to fix, to determine.) 

A French word, signifying, 1. A judgment, decis- 
ion, or decree. Applied more particularly to the judg- 
ments and decisions of courts and tribunals. Before 
the revolution, it denoted a judgment or decision of 
8 soveleign court, such as the parliaments, chamber 
of accounts, court of aids, and some others, whose 
decisions were without appeal, and could be reversed 
only by their own act, or by the king or his council ; 
also, the decisions or decrees of the royal council, 
which were considered as a part of the French Jaw. 
2 An arrest or seizure of persons, or a seizure or at- 
tachment of goods ; corresponding to the Scotch law 
term arrestment. 

AR-RET’, v. t. To assign ; to allot. [Obs.] Spenser. 

AB-RIDE’, v. t. [L. arrideo.} 

To laugh at ; to please well. [ot in use.] 

B, Jonson. 

AR-RIERE’, (ar-reer’,) n. [Fr. arriére.] 

The last body of an army; now called Rear, 
which see. 

. Arriere-ban ; the convocation, by the sovereign, of 
all his feudatories, to march in anns against the en- 
emy. Encyc. Meth. 

Ban and arriere-ban ; the assembly of the vassals 
and arriere vassals, convoked by the sovereign to 
march against the enemy. Ban refers to the fiefs 
immediately holding of the king ; and arriere-ban to 
the arriere fiefs, or those holding of the vassals, Ban 
signifies proclamation, and arrtere-ban, arriere proc- 
lamation. This word is used in the sense of the act 
of convoking ; as, the sovereign has the right of ban 
and arriere-ban;—of the duty of assembling when 
convoked ; as, subject to and exempt from the ban, 
&c. ;— the assembly or assembling ; as, to appear at 
the ban, &c. ;— and the body assembled, as muster of 
the ban, general of the ban. Encyc. Meth. 

Arriere-fee, or fief; a fee or fief dependent ona 
superior fee, or a fee held of a feudatory. 

Arriere vassal; the vassal of a vassal. 

AR'‘RIS,z. {Fr. areste,aréte. In architecture, the edge 
formed by two surfaces meeting each other, whether 
plane or curved ; applied particularly to the edges in 
moldings, and tothe raised edges, which separate the 
flutings in a Doric column. P. Cyc. 

AR-RIS'ION, (ar-rizh/un,) n. [L. arrisio.] The act 
of soiling. , Ashe. 

AR-RIV’AL, n. The coming to, or reaching a place, 
from a distance, whether by water, as in its original 
sense, or by land. : 

2. The attainment or gaining of any object, by 
effort, agreement, practice, or study. 

3. The person or thing arriving ; as, news brought 
by the last arrival. 

The next arrivals here will gladlier build their nests. Warner, 

AR-RIV’ANCE,n. Company coming. [Not used.] 

Shak. 

2. Arrival ; a reaching in progress. [Obs.] Brown. 

AR-RIVE’, v. 1. 
It, arrivare; Sp. and Port. arribar; of ad and Fr. 


(Pr. arrwer; Arm. arrivont, arrivein; | 
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rive, the shore or sloping bank of a river; Sp. 
ribera; L. riya; Sans. arivi. In Irish, airbhe is ribs. 
It appears that rib, rive, and ripa ure radically one 
word ; in like manner, costa, a rib, and coast, are 
radically the same.] 

1. Literally, to come to the shore, or bank. Hence, 
to come to or reach in progress by water, followed by 
~ ae arrived at Havre de Grace, July 10, 1824, 

2. To come to or reach by traveling on land ; as, 
the post arrives at 7 o’clock. : 

3. To reach a point by progressive mation ; to gain 
or compass by effort, practice, study, inquiry, reasun- 
ing, or experiment; as, to arrive at an unusual de- 
gree of excellence or wickedness ; to grrive at a con- 


4. To happen or occur. [clusion. 
Happy ! to whom this glorious death arrives, Waller. 
AR-RIVE’, v. t. Toreach. [Wot in use.] Shak. 


AR-RIV/ING, ppr. Coming to or reaching, by water 
or land ; gaining by research, effort, or study. 

AR’RO-GANCE, n_ [L. arrogantia, from arrogo, to 
claim ; of ad and rogo, to beg, or desire; Fr. arro- 

ance; Arm. roguentez; Sp. and Port. arrogancia ; 

t. arroganza. See AnroGare.] 

The act or quality of taking much upon one’s self ; 
that species of pride which consists in exorbitant 
claims of rank, dignity, estimation, or power, or 
which exalts the worth or importance of the person 
to an undue degree; proud cowtempt of others; 
conceitedness ; presumption. 

1 will cause the arrogance of the proud to cease. — Jaa. xiii, 1 

Sam. ii. Prov. viii. P 

AR’RO-GAN-CY, x. Arrogance, 
is less usual, 

AR/RO-GANT',a. Asstming; making, or having the 
disposition to make exorbitant claims of rank or esti- 
mation; giving one’s self an undue degree of im- 
portance ; haughty ; conceited ; applied to persons. 

2. Containing arrogance ; marked with arrogance ; 
proceeding from undue claims or self-importance ; 
applied to things; as, arrogant pretensions, or 
behavior. 

AR'RO-GANT-LY, adv. In an arogant manner; 
with undue pride, or self-importance. 

AR’RO-GANT-NESS, n. Arrogance. [Little used. 

AR’RO-GATE, v. t. {L. arrogo, of ad and rogo; Fr. 
arroger; Sp. and Port. arrogar; It. arrogare. The 
primary sense of rogo, to ask, is to reach or stretch. ] 

To assume, demand, or challenge more than is 
proper ; to make undue claims, from vanity or false 
pretensions to right or merit; as, the pope arrogated 
dominion over kings. 


[This orthography 


AR’‘RO-GA-TED, pp. Claimed by undue pretensions. 


AR’RO-GA-TING, ppr. Challenging or claiming ingre 
power or respect than is just or reasonable. 

AR-RO-GA/TION, n. The act of arrogating, or mak- 
ing exorbitant claims; the act of taking r.ore than 
one is justly entitled to. 

AR’RO-GA-TIVE, a. Assuming, or making undue 
claims and pretensions. More. 
AR-RON'DISSE-MENT, (-mang,) n. [Fr., from ar- 

rondir, to make round ; of ad and rond, round.] 
Literally, a circuit, or district. As now used, in 
France, it denotes, especially, the immediate subdivi- 
sion of a department. The territory of France, since 
the revolution, has been divided into departments ; 
those, into arrondissements ; those, into cantons; and 
the latter, into communes. 
AR-RO/SION, (ar-rd/zhun,) n [L. arrodo.] A 
gnawing. ~ 


AR/ROW, 2. [Sax. arewa. Qu. ray, radius, a shoot.]- 


‘1. A missive weapon of offense, straight, slender, 
pointed, and barbed, to be shot with a bow. 

2. In Scripture, the arrows of God, are the appre- 
hensions of his wrath, which pierce and pain the 
conscience. Job- vi. Ps. xxxvili. ‘In a Jike fig 
tive mannér, arrows represent the judgments of God ; 
as thunder, lightning, tempests, and famine. 2 Sam. 
xxm. Ez. v. Hab. iii. The word is used also for slan- 
derous words and malicious purposes of evil men. 
Ps. xi. Prov. xxv. Jer. ix. Ps, Ixiv. Cruden. Brown. 

AR’ROW-GRASS, x. A popular name of different 
plants, species of the genus Triglochin. 
AR'ROW-HEAD, (-hed,) n. The head of an arrow. 

2. The popular name of different aquatic plants, 
species of the genus Sagittaria ; so called from the 
resemblance of their leaves to the head of an arrow. 

AR’/ROW-HEAD’ED, (-hed’ed,) a. Shaped like the 
head of an arrow. 
The grrow-headed characters, are certain charac- 
ters found on the ruins of Persepolis, and the bricks 
of Babylon, and in some other places of the East ; 
formed by a combination of triangular, or wedge- 
like figures, hence called, also, cuneifurm_charac- 
ters. P. Cyc. 
AR'ROW-ROOT, n. A popular name applied to the 
different species of the genus Maranta. The Indians 
are said to empluy the roots of the M. Galanga in 
extracting the poison of arrows, whence the name. 

From the root of the M. Arundinacea, or starch 
plant, is ubtained the arrow-root of the shops. 

2. The starch of the Maranta Arundinacea, a nu- 
tritive medicinal food. 
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AR-ROW-SHAP’ED, (-shapt,) a. Shaped like an ar- 
row. In botany, sagittate. 

AR/ROW-Y, a. Consisting of arrows. Milton. 

2. Formed like an arrow. Cowper. 

ARSE, n, (4rs,) (Sax. earse ; D. aars; G. arsch ; Persic, 
arsit, or arst.| The buttocks, or hind part of an 
animal. 

To hang an arse, is to lag behind; to be sluggis 
or tardy.” [Pulgar. " 5 ig 

ARSE/-SMART, . The vulgar name of a species of 
Polygonum, or knot-grass. 

AR/SE-NAL, n. (Sp. Port. Fr. Arm. arsenal; It. 
arsenale; 2 magazine or‘repository of stores; in 
Italian and Spanish, a dock or dock-yard ; probably 
L. arz navalis, a naval citadel or repository.] 

A repository or magazine of arms and military 
stores, whether for land or naval service. 
_In England, and other European countries, @ pub- 
lic establishment where naval or military engines 
and equipments are manufactured or stored. — 
* P. Cyc. 

AR-SE’NI-ATE, n. A salt, formed by arsenic ecid 

combined with any base. 
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AR'SEN-I€, m. [Ar. L055 sirnakun ; Syr. | 1.435) 


zarnika; Gr. apcevtxov; L. arsenicum; Sp. arsenico; 
Fr. arsenic. : 

Arsenic is a metal of a steel gray color 
liant luster, and quite brittle. It forms alloys with: 
most of the metals. Combined with sulphur, it 
forms orpiment and realgar, which are the yellow 
and red ried kip of arsenic. Orpiment is the true 
arsenicum of the ancients. Plin. 34.18. Native or- 
piment appears in yellow, brilliant, and seemingly 
talcKy masses of various sizes; realgar js red, of 
different shades, and often crystallized in needles. 
Arsenic is also~found as a mineralizer in cobalt, 
antimony, copper, iron and silver ores. Itis brought 
chiefly from the cobalt works in Saxony, where 
zaffer is made. 

The substance known as arsenic, in the’ shops, is 
the arsenious acid, called also oryd of arsenic and 
white arsenic. Fourcroy. Nichols. 

AR-SEN/I€ AC'ID, n. An acid composed of two 
equivalents of arsenic and five of oxygen. 

AR-SEN/I€-AL, a. Belonging to arsenic ; consisting 
of or containing arsenic.. 

AR-SEN'IE-ATE, v, t. To combine with arsenic.» 

AR-SEN’I€-A-TED, pp. or é6. Combined with 2 .enic, 

AR/SEN-ITE, n. A salt formed by the arsenious acid 
with a base. 5 

AR-SE/NI-OUS,-a. Pertaining to, consisting of, of 
containing arsenic ; a3, ersénious powder, or glass, 

Ure. 


AR-SE/NI-OUS AC’ID, 2. An acid cemposed of two 
equivalents of arsenic and three of oxygen. 

ARSH/INE, 2. A Russian measure of two feet four 
inches and 242 decimals. This seems to be the 
Chinese arschin, of which four make three yards 
English. Tooke’s Russia. 

AR/SIS, x [Gr.] In prosody, that point in a meas- 
ure where the ictus is put, or which is marked by a 
greater stress or force: Hermann. 

That elevation of voice now called metrical. ac- 
centuation, accompanied by the ictus, or stroke of the 
foot, marking it. It is uncertain whether the arsis 
consisted in a higher musical note, greater volume, 
or longer duration of sound, or in ali combined. 


and bril- 


: . P. Cye. 
2. In music, the ‘rising of the hand in beating 
time. P, Cye. 


AR'SON, n. -[Norm. Fr. arsine, arscun ; from L. ardeo, 
arsum, to burn. 

In law, the malicious burning of a dwelling-house 
or out-house of another man, which by the common 
law is felony. The definition of this crime is varied 
by statutes in different countries and states. ‘In 
Connecticut, the burning not only of a dwelling- 
house or contiguous bailding, but of a ship or other 
vessel, is declared to be arson, ‘if human life is 
thereby destroyed or put to hazard. 

ART; the second person, indicative mode, present 
tense, of the substantive verb am; -but fron were, 
Sw. vara, Dan. vere. i 

ART, 7. [L. ars, artis; pronenly contracted from the 
root of W. cerz, Ir. ceard. The a sense is 
strength, from stretching, strainmg, the primary sense 
of Geongsh and power, and hence of exill, Bee an 
analogy in can. ’ 

1. The: disposition or modification of things by, 
human skill, to. answer the purpose intended. In 
this sense art stands opposed to nature 

Bacon, Encyc. 

2. A system of rules, serving to facilitate the per- 
formance of certain actions; opposed to science, or 
to speculative principles ; as, the art of building or 
engraving. Arts are divided into useful or mechanic, 
and liberal or polite. The mechanic arts are those 
in which the hands and body are more concerned 
than the mind, as in making clothes and utensils, 
These arts are called trades. The, liberal or polite 
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arts are those in which the mind or imagination ts 
chiefly concerned, as poetry, music, and painting. 


In America, fiterature and the elegant arts must grow up side 
by side with the coarser plants of daily necessity, drving. 


3. Business or employment; as, thé various arts 
of life. Swift. 

4, Skill, dexterity, or the power of performing 
certain actions, acquired by experience, study, or 
observation ; as, a man has the art of managing his 
business to advantage. 5 

5. Cunning ; artifice; as, ** Animals practice art 
when opposed to their superiors in strength.” Crabbe. 


6. Formerly, in an academical sense, the arts, or 


the liberal arts, denoted the sciences and philosophy, 
or the circle of academical education; hence, de- 
grees in the arts; master and bachelor of arts. 

Art and part; in Scots law, a term denoting the 
charge of contri\ing a criminal design as well as of 
participating in the perpetration of the criminal act; 
said to be an abbreviation of the Latin artifer et 
particeps. 

AR-TE-MIS'TA, nz. A genus of plants of numerous 
species, including the plants called mugwort, south- 
‘ernwood, and wormwood. Of these the A. Absin- 
thium, or common wormwood, is well Known. 

AR-TE/RI-AL, a. [See page| Pertaining to an 
artery or the arteries ; as, arterial action. 

2, Contained in an artery ; as, arterial blood. 

Arterial blood differs from venous blood particu- 
farly by its lighter florid red color, and its greater 
warmth and coagulability — changes produced by the 
process of respiration. 

AR-TE-RI-AL-IZ-A'TION, nz. The process of making 
arterial. Watts. 

SR-TE/RI-AD-IZE, v. t. To commiunicate, as to 


venous bfiod, the qualities of arterial blood; to- 


make arterial. _ Prout 

AR-TE/RI-AL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Made arterial. 

AK-TE/RI-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering arterial. 

&R-TE-RI-OL/0-GY, x. [Gr. aprnpra, artery, and 
Anyos, discourse. 

A treatise or discourse on the arteries. Morin. 

AR-TE-RI-OT’O-MY, n. Gr. aprnpta, an artery, 
and ropn, a cutting. 

I. The opening of an artery by a IJancet, or other 
instrument for the-purpose of letting blood. 

2. That part of anatomy which treats of the dis- 
section of the arteries. 

AR/TE-RY,x. ([Gr. aprnpta, from anp, air, and rnpew, 
to preserve or contain ; so called, from the opinion of 
the ancients, that the arteries contain only air. The 
term was also applied to the trachea or windpipe, 
arteria aspera, In Ger. luft-ader, air-vein, is the 
name for artery; in Dutch, slag-ader, stroke-vein ; 
in Swed. puls-ader, pulse-vein ; Dan. puls-aare, pulse- 
vein ; that is, the beating vein.]} 5 

A term applied fo the vessels or tubes which con- 
vey the blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 
There are two principal arteries ; the aorta, which 
rises from the left ventricle, and ramifies through the 
whole bady ; and the pulmonary artery, which con- 
veys the blood from the right ventricle to the lungs, 
to undergo respiration. An artery is composed of 
three coats ; the outer consists of condensed cellular 
membrané,, and is supplied with numerous blood- 
vessels and nerves; the middle coat consists of cir- 


cular fibers, formerly-supposed by some to be muscu- } 


lar, but now regarded as a peculiar fibrous tissue ; 

the inner coat, thin, smooth, and dense, confines the 

blood within its canal, and facilitates its motion. 
Parr. 


Ce 
AR-TE'SIAN, a. [from Artois, in France.] Bie 
Artesian wells are those which are made by boring 
into the earth, till the instrument reaches water, 
which, from internal pressure, flows spontaneously 
like a fountain. 


ART’FUL, a. [See Anr.] 
1. Performed with art or skill. Dryden. 
2. Artificial, as opposed to natural. Johnson. 


3. Cunning ; practicing art, or stratagem ; crafty ; 
as, an artful boy. [ This is the most usual sense.] 

4. Proceeding from art or craft; as, an artful 
scheme, 

ART’FUL-LY, adv. 
dextrously. 
ART/FUL-NESS, 2. 
AR-THRIT’IE, 
AR-THRIT'IE-AL, § * 
1. Pertaining to the joints ; affecting the joints. 
2. Pertainmg to the gout; gouty. 
mee lee mn [Gr. apSpiris, from apSpov, a 
joint. 

In @ general sense, any inflammation of the joints; 
but more particularly, the gout, an hereditary, inter- 
mitting disease, usually affecting the smal} joints ; 
sometimes the stomach, Core. Quincy, 

BR MED REA, n, [from ap8pow, to frame or artic- 
ulate. 

1. ty anatomy, a species of articulation, in which 

the head of-one bone is received into the shallow 

socket of another ; as that of the humerus into the 

glenoid cavity of the scapula. Encyc. 
2. In natural history, a genus of imperfect crystals, 


With art, or cunning; skillfully ; 


Art; craft; cunning; address. 
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found in complex masses, and forming long single 
pyramids, with very short and slender hr 
NCYC. 
AR-THROD'I€, c. Relating to arthrodia, which see. 
XAR/TIC€. This word is erroneously used by some 
authors for arctic. , 
AR/TI-CHOKE, x. [Qu. the first syllable of Gr. 
aprvrixa. Fr. artichuut; Arm. artichauden; Sp. aleu- 
a iets Port. alcachofra: It. carciofo, carciofano, or 
carciofalo. The first syllable is probably the L. car 


duus, chard, thistle, corrupted. D. uartisjok; G. 
artischocke ; Dan. artiskok.] 
The Cynara Scolymus, a plant somewhat resem- 


bling a thistle, with a dilated, imbricated and prickly 
calyx. The head is large, rough, and scaly, on-an 
upright stalk. It is composed of numerous oval 
scales, inclosing the. ftorets, sitting on a broad recep- 
tacle, which, with the fleshy base of the scales, is 
the eatable part of the plant. Encyc. Miller. 

The Jerusalem artichoke is.a species of sunflower, 
(Helianthus tuberosus.) This is the plant commonly 
called artichoke, in America. The term Jerusalem 

._ is here a corruption of the Ital. girasole, sunflower. 
eee n, (L. articulus,.a joint,,from artus; 

tf. apvpor. 

1A a. e clause'in a contract, account, system 
of regulations, treaty, or other writing; a particular 
separate charge or item in an account; a term, con- 
dition, or stipulation in a contract. In short, a dis- 
tinct part of a writing, instrument, or discourse, 
consisting of two or more particulars; as, articles 
of agreement; an -account consisting of many 
asta 


2. A point of faith; a doctrinal point or-proposi- 
tion in theology; as, the thirty-nine articles. 

3. Comprehension ; as, a soul of great article. Shak. 

4. A distinct part. ; 

Upon each article of human duty. Paley. 

5. A particular commodity, or substance; as, an 
article of merchandise ; salt is a necessary article. 
In common usage, this word is applied to almost 
every separate substance or material. 

The articlés which compose. the blood. Darwin, 


,6 A point of time. [Not in use. Clarendon. 
* 7. In grammar, an adjective used before nouns, to 
limit or define their application ; as, hic, ile, ipse, in 
Latin ; 5, 4, ro, in Greek ; the, this, that, in English ; 
le, la, les, in French; il, la, lo, in Italian. The pri- 
mary use of these adjectives was to convert an in- 
determinate name into.a determinate one ; or to limit 
the ‘application of a common name to a Specific, 
known, or certain individual, But article being an 
improper term to express the true signification, I 
make-use of definitivé, which see. 

In the article of death, [L. in articulo mortis ;} liter- 
ally, in the moment of death; in the last struggle or 
agony. 

Articles of war; the code or regulations for the 
government of the army in'Great Britain, and of the 
army and navy in the United States. 

Articles of the navy; thé code or regulations for 
the government of the navy in Great Britain, 

__ Lords of articles ; in Scottish history, a committee of 

the parliament, whose businéss was to prepare and 

digest all matters that were to be laid before it, in- 

cluding the preparation of -all bills for laws; called 

also lords articulars. Robertson. 
AR/TLE€LE, v. t, ’. 

1. To draw up in distinct particulars; as, to 
article the errors or follies of man. Taylor. 

2. To accuse or charge by an exhibition of articles. 
“He shall be articled against in the High Court of 
Admiralty.”? Stat. 33 Geo. ILI. 

3. To bind by articles of covenant or stipulation ;; 
as, to article an apprentice to a mechanic, 

AR'TI-€LE, v. i, [Supra.] To agree by articles; to 
stipulate. Donne. 
XR/TI-CLED, pp. Drawn up in particulars; accused 

or bound by articles. 
AR-TIC/U-LAR, a. [L. articularis.] 

Belonging to the joints ; as, the gout is an articalar 
disease. 

AR-Tié/U-LAR-LY, adv. So as to sound every letter. 
AR-TI€-Y-LA/TA, 7. pl. [L.] The name of a di- 
vision of the animal kingdom, characterized by a 
jointed or articulated covering, consisting of a series 
of annulations or rings, corresponding to the internal 
skeleton of the vertebrated animals.- This division 
includes the Annelida, or worms; the Crustacea, 
or crab-like animals; the Arachnida, or spider-like 
animals ; and the Insecta, or proper insects, 
AR-TI€/U-LATE, a, [L. articulatus, jointed, distinct.] 
1. Formed by jointing or articulation of the organs 
of speech: applied to sound. An articulate sound is 
made by closing and opening the organs of speech. 
The junction or closing of the organs forms a joint 
or articulation, as in the syllables ab, ad, ap ; in pass- 
ing from one articulation to another, the organs are, 
or may be, opened, and a vowel is uttered, as in 
attune; and the different articulations, with the in- 
tervening vocal sounds, form. what is calied articu- 
late sounds; sounds distinct, separate, and modified 
by articulation or jointing. This articulation con- 
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nn eee 
stitutes the prominent difference between the human 
voice and that of brutes, Brutes open the mouth 
and make vocal sounds, but have either not at all, or 
very imperfectly, the power of articulation. 

2. Clear; distinct; as, articulate pronunciation. 

‘3. Expressed in articles, or in separate particulars, 
[ot used.] Bacon 

4. In natural history, jointed ; formed with juints. 

XR-TIC/U-LATE, v. 7 To utter articulate sounds; 
to utter distinct syllables or words; as, to articulate 
distinctly. 

AR-TI€’U-LATE, vo. t. 

1. To form into elementary sounds; to form inte 
distinct syllablos, or words ; as, to articulate letters 
or a a y 

2. To Ww 
[Vet used. ] rm 

3. To treat, stipulate, or make terms. oe ar) 


Smith. 


up or write in separate particulars. 
> Shuk. 


4. To joint. 
AR-TI€’U-LA-TED, pp. or a. 
1. Uttered distinctly in syllables or words 
2. Jointed; having joints; as a plant or animal. 
AB-TI€’U-LATE-LY, adv. 
1. With distinct utterance of syllables or words. 
2. Article by article; in detail. Paley. 


AR-TI€’U-LATE-NESS, . The quality of being 
articulate. 
AR-TIO/Y-LA-TING, ppr. Uttering in distinct sy 


lables or words. 
&AR-TI€-U-LA'TION, nz. 

1. In anatomy, the joining or juncture of the bones. 
This is of three kinds: Ist, diarthrosis, or a movable 
connection, including enarthrosis, or the ball and 
socket joint ; arthrodia, which is the same, but more 
superficial ; ginglymus, or hinge-like joint; and tro- 
choid, or the wheel and axle: 2d, rosts, im- 
movable connection, as by suture, or junction by 
serrated margins; harmony, or union by straight 
margins; and gomphosis, like a nail driven in a 
board, as the teeth’ in their sockets: 3d, symphysis, 
or_union by means of another substance; as syn- 
chondrosis, union by a ¢artilage ; syssarcosis, union 
by muscular fibers; synneurosis, union by tendons; 
syndesmosis, union by ligaments; and synostosis, 
union by a bony substance. uincy. Core. 

2. In botany, a term applied. to the connection of 
the parts of a plant by joints, as in pods; also, to the 
nodes or joints, as in cane and maize; and tothe 

s intercepted between the joints. Encyc. 

3. The forming of words ;‘a distinct utterance of 
syllables and words by the hurhan voice, by means 
of closing and opening the organs.. : 

4. A consonant ; a letter noting a jointing or closing 
of the organs. ’ 

&ART'T-FICE, ‘n. [L. artificium, from ars, art, and 
facio, to make.} 

1, Artful ‘contrivance; an -artful or ingenious 
device, in a good or bad sense. In a bad sense, 8 
corresponds with trick, or fraud. 

2. Art; trade; skill acquired by: science or prat 
tice. [Not wsed. 

ART-IF'I-CER, x. [L. artifex, from ars and fazio.} 

1. An artist; a mechanic or manufacturer; one 
‘whose occupation requires skill or knowledge of a 
particular kind, as a silversmith’or saddler.” 

2. One who makes or contrives; an inventor; as, 
an artijicer of. fraud or lies. Milton. 

3. A cunming or artful fellow. [ot seg : 

Ben Jonson. 


ART-I-FI''CIAL, (art-e-fish’al,) a. Made or contrived 
by art, or by human skill and labor, ih opposition to 
natural; ‘as, ‘artificial heat or“light; an - artificial 
magnet. ; 3 

“2. Feigned ; ‘fictitious; not genuine. or natural; as, 

Grtificial tears. 2 
3. Contrived with skill or art. 

4, Cultivated ; not-indigenous; not being of spon- 
taneous growth ; as, artijicial ¢ es. . Gibbon. 

\ Artificial arguments, in rhetoric; are arguments in- 
vented by the speaker,“in distinction from law: 
authorities, and the like, which are called inartijic 
arguments or proofs. Johnson. 

. Artificial lines, on a sector or scale, dre lines so 

coritrived as to represent the ‘logarithmic sines and 

tangents, which, by the help of the line of numbers, 
solve, with tolerable exactness, questions in trigo- 

nometry, navigation, &c. 

Artificial numbers; the same with logarithms. 


Chambers. Encye, 
ART-I-FI''CI-AL'L-TY, x. The quality of being arti. 
ficial ; appearance of art. . 


ART-I-FI/'CIAL-LY, adv. By art, or Human skil 
and contrivance; hence, with good contrivance; 
with art or ingenuity. 

ee ae nm. The quality of being ar 
tificial. 

&R-TIL'LE-RIST, z._.A person skilled in gunnery. 

AR-TIL/LE-RY, 7, This word has no plural. {Fr 
artillerie; It. artiglierid; Sp. artilleria. In Fr. are 
tilleur, artillier, is a matross ; Sp. artillar, to mount 
cannon. In Armoric, ot is artilhiry, and an 
artist is artilher. In Norm. Fr. artillery 1s written 
articlarie. The Armoric unites this word with art, 
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artist, indicating that the primary sense js, instru- 
ments, things formed by art, or rather prepared by 
art, preparations. 

I. In @ general sense, offensive weapons of war. 
Hence it was formerly used for bows and arrows. 


And Jonathan gave his artillery to his lad. —1 Sam. xx. 


But in present usage, appropriately, 

2. Cannon ; great guns ; ordnance, including guns, 
mortars, howitzers, é&c., with their furniture of car- 
Tiages, bulls, bombs, and shot of all kinds, and-also 
rockets and grenades. 

3. In @ more extended sense, the word includes 
the powder, cartridges, matches, utensils, machines 
of all kinds, and horses, that belong to a train of 
artillery. 

4. The men who manage cannon and mortars, in- 
cluding matrosses, gunners, bombardiers, cannoniers, 
or by whatever name they are called, with the offi- 
cers and engineers, and the persons who supply the 
artillery with implements and materials. Encyc. 

5. The science of artillery and gunnery. 

Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 
KR-TIL’LE-RY-MAN, 2. A man who manages a 
large gun in firing. 
ARTI-SAN, 2. [Fr., from L. ars. See Art.] 

1, One trained to manual dexterity in any art, 
mystery, or trade. 

2. A handcraftsman ; a mechanic. 

ART'IST, z. [Fr. artiste; It. artista; from L. ars. 
See Arrt.] . 

1, In @ general sense, one who is skilled in the 
practice of some art. Dryden. 

2. Appropriately, in present usage, one whio pro- 
fesses and practices one of the liberal arts, in which 
science and taste preside over the manual execution. 
It is thus that the artist is distinguished from the 
artisan, who follows mechanically the rules of his 
handcraft or art. The term is particularly applied 
Ae painters, sculptors, engravers, and architects. 


Elmes. 
AR-TISTEY, (ir-teest’,) x. [Fr.] A term of very ex- 
tensive application among the French, to denote one 
who is peculiarly dextrous and tasteful in aJmost 
any art, as an opera dancer, and even a hair-dresser 
or a cook. This term should not be confounded 
with the English word artist. 
ART-IST'I€, a. [from artist.] Pertaining to an 
ART-IST‘I€-AL, artist; made in the manner of 
an artist ; conformable to art; regular. 
ART-IST’I€-AL-LY, adv. In an artistic manner. 
ART’LESS, a. Unskillful ; wanting art, knowledge, 
or skill. ; Dryden. 
2. Free from guile, art, craft, or stratagem ; simple ; 
sincere; unaffected; undesigning; as, an artless 
mind. 
3. Contrived without skill or art; as, an artless 


tale. 
ART’LESS-LY, adv. Without art or skill; in an art- 
less manner. 

2, Without guile ; naturally; sincerely ; unaffect- 
edly. Pope. 
ART’LESS-NESS, n. The quality of being void of art 

or guile ; simplicity ; sincerity ; unaffectedness. 
AR’TO-TY-RITE, zn. [of Gr. apros, bread, and rupos, 
cheese. ] 

One of a sect of heretics, in the primitive church, 
who celebrated the eucharist with bread and cheese, 
alleging that the first oblations of men were not only 
of the fruit of the earth, but of their flocks. They 
admitted females to the priesthood and episcopacy. 


Encyc. 

ARTS’-MAN, x. Alearned man. [Obs.] Shak. 
AR-UN-DEL/IAN, a. Pertaining to Arundel; as, 
Arundelian marbles. The Arundeliafi marbles are 
ancient stones, containing a chronological detail of 
the principal events of Greece, from Cecrops, who 
lived about 1582 years before Christ, to the archon- 
ship of Diognetus, before Christ 264. The engraving 
was done in Paros, and theechronology is called the 
Parian Chronicle. These stones are called 4rundel- 
ian, from the earl of Arundel, who employed Wil- 
liam Petty to procure relics of antiquity in the East, 
in 1624. These, with other curiosities, were pur- 
chased, and by the earl’s grandson presented to the 
University of Oxford. Their antiquity and even 

their authenticity have been questioned. Encyce 

A-RUN-DIN-A’CEOUS, a. ‘L. arundo, a reed.] 
Pertaining to a reed; resembling the reed or cane. 
AR-UN-DIN’E-OUS, ec. Abounding with reeds. 

A-RO’/RA, 2. (Gr. apypa.] Literally, as authors sup- 
a Se plowed field. According to Herodotus and 
juidas, the arura of Egypt was a piece of ground 
fifty feet square. Others make it a square of 100 
cubits; others of 100 feet. The Grecian arura was 
@ square measure of half the plethron. [See Arouna.] 

Encyc. Herod., Euterpe. 

A-RUS/PEX, 2. [L.] A soothsayer. Dryden. 
A-RUS'PICE, n. Written also Harusrice. [L. aruspez. 
or eZ, @ sootheayer, or diviner, who atternpted 
to foretell events by consulting the entraila of beasts 


slain in sacrifice. Qu. Teut. orf, yrf; Eth. AZP 
_ @rwe, cattle, and L. specio, to view.] 
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A priest, in ancient Rome, whose business was to 
inspect the entrails of victims killed in sacrifice, and 
by them to foretell future events. 

A-KUS'PI-CY,n. The act of prognosticating by in- 
spection of the entrails of beasts slain in sacrifice. 


Butler. 
AR/VEL, 2. A funeral. Grose. 


AS, (az,) adv. [Pers. le asa, like, similar, as; Gr. 
&s; Qu. Fr aussi. But more probably the English 
word is contracted from als, G. and D. It corre- 
sponds in sense with the Persian.] 

1. Literally, like; even; similar. ‘* Ye shall be 
as Gods, knowing good and evil.”? ‘* As far as we 
can see,” that is, like far, equally far. Hence it may 
be explained by in like munner; as, do as you are 
commanded. 

2. It was formerly used where we now use that. 
[ Obs.] : 

The relations are so uncertain as they require a great deal of ex- 

amination. Bacon. 

3. It was formerly used for as if. [Obs.] 

He lies, es he his bliss did know. 


4. While; during; at the same time. ‘“ He trem- 
blusé qs he spoke.’? But in most of its uses, it is re- 
&olvable into like, equal, even, or equally, in like man- 
aér. In some phrases, it must be considered a nom- 
inative word, or other words must be supplied. 
*¢ Appoint to office such mén as deserve public con- 
fidence.”? This phrase may be elliptical for ‘such 
men as those who deserve public confidence.” 

As seems, in some caseéS, to imply the sense of 
proportion. ‘*In general, men are more happy, as 
they are less involved in public concerns.” 

As, in 2 subsequent part of a sentence, answers to 
such; give us such things a3 you please; and ina 
preceding part of a sentence, has so to answer to it ; 
as with the people, so with the priest. 

AS,n: [L.] A Roman weight of twelve ounces, an- 
swering to the libra or pound. 

2. A Roman coin, originally of a pound weight; 
but reduced, after the first Punic war, to two ounces ; 
in the second Punic war, to one ounce ;‘and by the 
Papirian law, to half an ounce. It was originally 
stamped with the figure of a sheep, sow, or ox ; and 
afterward with a Janus, on one side, and on the re- 
verse, a rostrum or prow of a ship. 

3. An integer; a whole or single thing. Hence 
the English ace. Hence the Romans used the word 
fur the whole inheritance ; heres ex asse, an heir to 
the whole estate. Encyc. 

AS’A ; a corruption of [asar, an ancient name of a gum. 
Literally, the healer ; from the Hebrew asa, a physi- 

_ cian or healer. Parr. [See Ooze.] Encyc. 

AS-A-DUL’CIS ; the same as Benzorn. 

AS-A-FQET'’I-DA, } 2. (asa, gum, and L. fatidus, fet- 

AS-A-FET’I-DA, id.] 

A fetid inspissated sap, from Persia and the East 
Indies. I is the concrete juice of a large umbellifer-~ 
ous plant, the Ferula assafetida, much used in med- 
icine, as an antispasmodic. Encyc. 

AS'A-RIN, 2. A crystallized substance, resembling 
camphor, obtained from the Asarum Europeum ; 
now called camphor of asarum. 

AS-BES’TI-FORM, a. Having the structure of as- 
bestus. : 

AS-BES'TINE, a. [See Assestus.] 

Pertaining to asbestus, or partaking of its nature 
and qualities ; incombustible. 

AS-BES'TIN-ITE, 2. [See Assestus.] The actino- 
lite or strahlstein. Kirwan. 

Calciferous asbestinite; a variety of actinolite, par- 
tially effervescing. Kirwan. 

AS-BES'TUS, xn, [Gr. acfecros, inextinguishable ; 

AS-BES/TOS,) of a neg. and ofevyvut, to extin- 

ish. 
ma wee applied to varieties of hornblende and py- 
roxene, occurring in long, delicate fibers; usually 
of a white or gray color, and also in compact fibrous 
masses and seats, of greenish and reddish shades. 
The finer varieu.cs have been wrought into gloves 
and cloth, which are incombustible. The cloth 
was formerly used as a shroud for dead bodies, and 
has been recommended for firemen’s clothes. As- 
bestus is also employed in the manufacture of iron 
safes, and for lamp-wicks. Dana. 

Ligniform asbestys is a variety of a brown color, 
and of @ slaty of -splintery fracture, and if broken 
across, presents an irregular, filamentous structure, 
like wood. Kirwan. 

AS/BO-LIN, z. fGr. acBodn.} : F 

A yellow, oil-like matter, vefy acrid and bitter, ob- 
tained from soot. 

AS’/€A-RIS, 2.; pl. As-can't-pes. [Gr.] 

In zoology, a genus of intestinal worms, The body 
is cylindneal, and tapering at the ends. 

AS-CEND’, v.i. [L. ascendo, from scando, to mount 
or climb; W. esgyn, to rise ; cyn, first,chief. It has 
the same elements as begin. 

' 1. To move upward; to mount; to go up; to 
rise, whe.her in air or water, or upon a material 
‘object. 


Waller. 
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2. To rise, in a figurative sense ; to proceed from 
an inferior to a superior degree, fron. mean to noble 
objects, from particulars to generals, &c. 

3. To proceed from modern to ancient times; to 
recur to former ages ; as, our inquiries ascend to the 
remotest antiquity. g 

4. In a corresponding sense, to proceed in a line 
toward ancestors ; as, to ascend to our first pro- 
genitors. ‘ 

5. To rise, as a star; to proceed or come above 
the horizon. 

6. In music, to rise in vocal utterance; to pass 
from any note to one more acute. 

AS-CEND’, v. t. To go or move upward upon; as, to 
api a hill or ladder ;— or to climb; as, to ascend 
a tree. 

AS-CEND/A-BLE, a. That may be ascended. 

AS-CEND/ANT, n. Superiority, or commanding in- 
fluence ; as, one man has the ascendant over another. 

2. An ancestor, or one who precedes in genealogy, 
or degrees of kindred ; opposed to descendant. 

3. Hight; elevation. [Little used.} Temple. 

4. In astrology, the horoscope, or that degrée of the 
ecliptic which rises above the horizon at the time of 
cne’s birth; supposed to have influence on a per- 
son’s life and fortune. ’ Encyc. 

That one of the twelve houses of heaven, which 
at any time is about to rise; called also the first 
house. That point of the ecliptic, included in it, 
which is just rising, is called the horoscope, and the 
planet, or other heavenly body, which rules in the 
house, is called lord of the ascendant. The ascendant 
is considered the strongest house, and is supposed to 
exercise an especial influence on the fortune of a 
person born at the time. P. Cyc. 

Hence the phrases to be in the ascendant, denoting, 
to have commanding power or influence; and lord 
of the ascendant, denoting one who has possession 
of such power or influence; as, to rule, for a while, 
lord of the ascendant. Burke. 

AS-CEND/ANT, a. Superior ; predominant ; surpass- 
ing. 

2. In astrology, above the horizon. 

AS-CEND’ED, pp. or a. Risen; mounted up; gone 
to heaven. 

AS-CEND/EN-CY, xn. Power; governing or controll- 
ing influence. 


Custom has an aecendency over the understanding. Watts. 


AS-CEND/ING, ppr. ora. Rising ; moving upward ; 
proceeding from the less to the greater; proceeding 
from modern to ancient, from grave to more acute. 
A star is said to be ascending, when rising above the 
horizon, in any parallel of the equator. 

Ascending latitude, is the latitude of a planct, when 
moving toward the north pole. 

Ascending node, is that point of a planet’s orbit, 
wherein it passes the ecliptic to proceed northward. 
It is also cailed the northern node, 

Ascending vessels, in anatomy, are those which 
carry the blood upward or toward the superior parts 
of the body. 

AS-CEN’SION, (as-sen/shun,) n._ [L, ascensio.} 

1. The act of ascending ; a rising. Itis frequently 
applied to the visible elevation of our Savior to 
heaven. 

2. The thing rising, or ascending. [WVot author 
ized. 

ae eed ascension is either right or oblique. 
Right ascension of the sun, or of a star, is that degree 
of the equinoctial, counted from the beginning of 
Aries, which rises with the sun or star, in a right 
sphere ; or the arc of the equator intercepted between 
the first point of Aries and that point of the @quator 
that comes to the meridian with the sun or star. 
Oblique ascension, is an arc of the equator, intercept- 
ed between the first point of Aries and that point 
of the equator which rises together with a star, in 
an oblique sphere; or the arc of the equator inter- 
cepted between the first point of Aries and that 
point of the equator that comes to the horizon with 
a star. Johnson. Brande, 

AS-CEN’SION-DAY, zx. A festival of some Christian 
churches, held ten days, or on the Thursday but 
one, before Whitsuntide, in commemoration of our 
Savior’s ascension into heaven, after his resurrec- 
tion ; called also Holy Thursday. 

Ascensional difference, is the difference between the 
right and oblique ascension of the same point on the 
surface of the sphere. _ Chambers. 

AS-CEN’SIVE, a. Rising; tending to rise, or cause 
‘ing to rise. * Journ of Science. 

AS-CENT’, x. [L. ascensus.] 

1. The act of rising; motion upward, whether 
in air, water, or other fluid, or on elevated objects ; 
rise ; 2 mounting upward; as, the ascent of vapors 
from the eafth. 

2, The way by which one ascends§, the means of 
ascending... Bacon, 

3. An eminence, hill, or high place. Addison. 

4. The degree of elevation of an object, or the an- 
gle it makes with a horizontal line; as,a road has 
an ascent of five degrees. 

5. Acclivity ; the rise of a hill ; as, a steep ascent 
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4S-CER-TAIN’, v, & [from the L, ad certum, toa 

certainty.) 

1. To make certain; to define or reduce to prée- 
aision, by removing obscurity or ambiguity. 

The divine ‘aw ascerting the truth, Hooker. 

2. To make certain, by trial, examination, or ex- 
periment, so as to know whiat was before unknown ; 
88, to oxcertain the weight of a commodity, or the 
purity of a metal. ' 

3. To make sure by previous measures. [Unusual.} 


The ministry, in order to ascertain a majority in the House of 
Loris, persuaded the queen to create twelve new geen, 
os mollet, 


4. To make certain or confident, followed by an 
objective and of; a8, to ascertain us of the goodness 
of our work. [Unusual. den. 

5. To fix ; to establish with certainty ; to render 
invariable, and not subject to will 

The mildness and ‘precision of their laws ascertained the rue and 

* measure of tixation, Gibbon. 

AS-CER-TAIN/A-BLE, a. That may be made cer- 
tain in fact, or certain to the mind; that may be 
certainly known, or reduced to a certainty. 

; Kerr’ Lavoisier. 

AS-CER-TAIN'ED, pp. Made certain ; defined ; es- 
tablished ; reduced to a certajnty. ‘ 

AS-CER-TAIN’ER, x. The person who ascertains or 

_. makes certain. 

AS-CER-TAIN’ING, npr. Making certain; fixing; 
establishing ;.reducing to a certainty ; obtaining 
certain knowledge. 

AS-CER-TAIN’MENT, m The act of ascertaining ; 
<a reducing to certainty ; certainty ; fixed rule. Swift. 

SIs 

ASCESSANT. | See Acrscencr, AcEscENT. 

AS-CET’I€, a. [Gr. ac<nros, exercised, hardened ; 
from acne, to exercise. 

Retired from the world; rigid ; severe ; austere ; 
unduly rigid in devotions and mortifications, 

AS-CET’IE, nx. 

1, In the early church, one who retired from the 
customary business of life, and devoted himself to 
‘the duties of piety and devotion ; a hermit; a recluse. 

2. One who practices undue rigor and self-denial 
in religious things, 

3. The, title of certain books on devout exercises ; 
as, the Ascetics of St. Basil. 

AS-CET’I-CI$M, n. The state or-practice of ascetics. 

Bib. Repos. 
4S'CI-T, n. pl. [L. ascii, from Gr.a@ priv. and 

AS'CI- 5 oxta, a shadow.] 

Persons, why, at certain times of the year, have 
no shadow at noon, such are the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, who have, at times,a vertical sun. Bailey. 

ae mpl. (Gr. ucx.s, a'bag or bottle of 
skin. ; 

A sect or branch of Montanists, who appeared in 
the second century. They introduced intu their as- 
Bemblies certain bacchanals, who danced around a 
bag or skin distended with air, in allusion to the 
bottles filled with new wine. Matt. ix. Encyc- 

AS-CI'TES, rn. [Gr. 10x05, a bladder.] 

Dropsy of ths belly; a tense, equable swelling of 
the belly, with fluctuation, from a collection of 
sérour fluid in the cavity of the peritoneum. 

AS-CIT'I€, { a. Belonging to an ascites; dropsi- 

AS-CIT'I€-AL, § cal; _hydropical. * 

AS-CI-TI’'TLOUS, (as-si-tish’us,) a, (L. ascitus ; Low 
L. ascititius ; from ascesco, to take to or associate. ] 

Additional; added; supplemental; not inherent 
or original. 

Homer hus been reckoned an ascilitious name. Pope. 


AS-CLE’PI-AD, 2. in ancient poetry, a verse of four 
feet, the first of which is a spondee, the second a 
churiaib, and the last two dactyls; or of four feet 
and a cwesira, the first a spondee, the second a dac- 
tyl, then the cesura, followed by two dactyls ; as, 

Macé | nas ata | vis | édité | régibis. Encyc. 

AS-€RIB'A-BLE, a. [See Ascrisz.] That may be 
ascribed or attributed. 

AS-€RIBE', wv t. [L. @scribo, of ad and scrido, to 
write ; Eng. scrape.) 

1, To attribute, jmpute, or set to, as to a cause; to 
refer an effect to its cause ; as, losses are often to be 
ascribed to iinprudence, 

2. To attribute, as a quality, or an appurtenance ; 
to consider or aJlege to belong; as, to ascribe perfec- 
tion to God, or imperfection to man. Job xxxvi. 
Ps. Ixviii, 1 Sam. xviii. 

AS-€RIB/ED, pp. Attributed or imputed ; considered 
or all-ged, as belonging. 

AS-ERIB/ING, ppr. Attributing ; imputing ; alleg- 
ing Ww belong. 

AS-ERIP/TION, (as-krip'shun,) ». The act of as- 
cribing, imputing, or aflirming to belong. 

AS-CRIP-TI’TIOUS, a. That is ascribed. This 
word was applied to villains under the feudal sys- 
tems whe were annexed to the freehold and trans- 
ferable with it. Spelman. Lib. Niger Scaccarit. 

A-SEX'U-AL, a, Having no distinct sex. 

ASH, a. 
essche; Russ. yasen.) 


(Sax. esc; Dan. ask; Germ. esches D.| A-SI-AT’I-CISM, n. 
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1. The popular name of different species of trees 
of the Linnwan genus Frarmus. The common Eu- 
rupean ash is the F, excelswr. 

2. The wood of the ash-tree. 

ASH, a Pertaining to or like the ash; made of ash. 
ASH, v.t. To strow or sprinkle with ashes; as, to 
ash the hair. Howel. 

2. To strow with ashes for the purpose of manure. 
A-SHAME’,v.t. Toshame: [Vot used.] 
A-SHAM’ED, a. [from Sax. gescaman or ascaman, to 

be ashained, to blush, from scama, shame ; originally 
a participle. See SHame.] 

1. Affected by shame; abashed or confused by 
guilt, or a conviction of some criminal action or in- 
decorous conduct, or by the exposure of some gross 
error or misconduct, which the person is conscious 
must be wrong, and which tends to impair his honor 
or reputation. It is followed by of. 

Thou shalt remember thy ways, and be ashamed. —Ex. xvi. 

Tera! slrall be ashamed of his own counsel. — Hosea xx. 

2. Confused by a consciousness of guilt or of in- 
feriority, by the mortification of pride, by failure or 
disappointment. 

They shall be greatly ashamed that trust in images. — Isa. xiii, 

§ (his adjective always follincs its noun.) 
A-SHAM’ED-LY, adv. Bashfully. [JVvt used.? 
ASH’/€OL-OR-ED, a. Of a color between brown and 

ray. Woodward. 


ASL 


———s 
1. On or to one side, out of a perpendicular oF 
straight directior. 
2 Ata little distance from the matin part or body. 
Thou shut set aswde'that which w full —2 Kings w 


3. From the body, as, to put or lay aside a gar- 
ment. John xii). 

4. From the company, at a smal) distance, or in 
private ,; as when speakers utter sometbing by them 
selves, upon the stage. 

5. Separate from the person, mind, er attention ; 
in a state of abandonment. 

Let us lay aside every weight. — Heb. xil, 


6. Out of the line of rectitude or propriety, in 6 
moral view. : 

They are all gone aside. — Ps. xiv. 

7. Ina state of separation to a particulary use ; as, 
to set aside a thing fur a future day. 

To sect aside, in judicial proceedings, is to defeat 
the effect or operation of, by a subsequent decision 
of a superior tribunal ; as, to set aside a verdict or a 
judgment. 

AS-IN-E/GO, n. 
fellow. lason. 
AS'L-ifTNE, rarely AS/I-NA-RY, «a. [L, asinus; W. 
asyn, the ass.) 
peeinemie to the ass; having the qualities of 
the ass. 


(Sp. asnico, a little ass.) a foolish 


ASH EN, a. [See Asu.] Pertaining to ash; made of | ASK, v. & (Sax. ascian, acsian, or axian; D. oischeni 


ASH’ER-Y, n. (ash. 
1. A place where ashes are deposited. 
2. A place where putash is, made. 

ASH’ES, n. pl. without the singular number. [Sax. 


axca; Goth. azva; D. asch; G. asche; Sw. aska; 
Dan. aske: Basque, berries " 
1. The earthy particles of combustible substances 
remaining after combustion, as of wood or cual. 
2. The remains of the human body when burnt. 
Rence, figuratively, a dead budy or corpse. < 
3. In Scripture, ashes is used to denote vileness, 
meanness, frailty, or humiliation. 
1, who am but dust and ashes. — Gen. xviil. 
T abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. —Job xiii. 
Volcanic ashes; the loose, earthy matter ejected by 
volcanoes. 
ASH’-FIRE, x. A low fire used in chemical oper- 
ations. 
ASH!-HOLE, x. A repository for ashes ; the lowest 
part of a furnace, 
ASH!LAR, ) n. In architecture, a facing made of squared 
ASH’‘/LER, stones; or a facing made of thin slabs, 
used to'cover walls of brick or rubble. The term 
has also been applied, in England, to common or free 
stones as they are brought from the quarry. Guilt. 
ASH/LER-ING, 2. Quartering for lathing to, in gar- 
rets, two or three feet high, perpendicular to the 
floor, and reaching to the under side of the rafters. 
A-SHORE!, adv. [a,at, or on, and shore. See Suore.] 
1,.On shore; on the land adjacent to water; to 
the shore ; a, bring the goods ashore. 
2, On land, opposed to aboard ; as, the captain of 
the ship remained ashore. 
3. On the ground; as, the ship was driven ashore. 
ASH!-PAN, n. A pan beneath a grate or furnace to 


receive ashes, 

ASH’TO-RETH, ». [Heb.) A goddess of the Si- 
donians and Philistines, the same as the Venus of 
the Romans. 

ASH’-TUB, x. A tub to receive ashes. { 

ASH-WEDNES'DAY, (ash-wenz'de,) 2 The first 
day of Lent ; supposed to be so called from a custom 
in the Roman Catholic church of sprinkling ashes, 
that day, on the leads of penitents, then admitted to 
penance, 

ASH'-WEED, nz. A plant, the smal) wild angelica, 
goutwort, goats-foot, or herb-gerard, a species of the 
genus A°gopodium. Encyc. 

ASH'Y, a. 1. Belonging to ashes, 

2. Ash-colored ; pale; inclining to a whitish gray. 
Shak. 


3. Made or composed of ashes; as, the ashy 
womb of the phenix. Milton. 
4. Filled or strowed with ashes; as, ashy hairs, 


Chaucer. 
ASH'Y-PALE, e. Pale as ashes. Shak. 
A'SIA, x One of the four qnarters of the globe. 
[A name originally given to Asia Minor or some part 
of it; perhaps frum the Asses, Ases, or Osses, about 
Mount Taurus. Mallet, North. Ant. i. 60. Pliny.) 
A'SIAN, a. Pertaining to Asia. Dryden. Mitford. 
A‘SI-AREH, (a’she-ark,) rn. [Asa and apyns, chief.} 
A term applied to the chiefs or pontiffs of Procon- 
sular Asia, who had the superintendence of the 
public games. Acts xix. Milner. 
A-SI-AT'I€, (a-she-at/ik,) a, Belonging to Asia, a 
quarter of the globe which extends from the Strait 
of Constantinople and the Arabian Gulf to the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the east. It 1s probable the name 
was originally appropriated to what is now Asia 
Minor, or rather a part of tt. 
A-SI-AT'I€, n. A native of Asia. 
{mitation of the Asiatic manner. 


A-SIDE’, adv, [aand sae. See Sive.) 


G. heischen; Ir. ascaim; Gr. atrow. Qu. Eth. Ait 
asku, to pray or beseech. In former times, the 
English word was pronounced az, as im the royal 
style of assenting to bills in parliament. ‘Be it as 
it is azed.”? Iu Calmuc, asoc signifies to inquire. 
The sense is to urge or press. 

1. To request ; to seek to obtain by words; to pe- 
tition ; with of, in the sense of from, before the per- 

~ gon to whom the request is made. 
Ask counsel of God. — Judges xviii, 
2. To require, expect, or-claim. 
To whom men have comynitted much, of him they will ask the 
more. — Juke xii. 2 y 

3. To interrogate, or inquire ; to put a question, 

with a view to an answer. 
He is of age, ask him. — John ix, 
4. To require, or make claim. 
Ask me never so much dowry. —Gen. xxxiv. Dan. fi 

5. To claim, require, or demand, as the price or 
value of a commodity ; to set a price ; as, what price 
do you ask? 

6. To require, as physically necessary. 

An exigence of state asks a much longer time to conduct a de 

sign to maturity, Addison, 

This sense is nearly or entirely obsolete; ask being 
superseded by require and demand. 

7. To invite ; as, to ask guests to a wedding or en- 
Een ask my friend to step into the house, 

ASK, v. i. To request or petition, followed by for ; as, 
ask for bread ; or without for. 
Ask, and it shall be given you, — Matt, +3, 

2. To inquire, or seek hy request ; sometimes fol- 

lowed by after. 
Wherefore dost thou ask after my name? —Gen, xxxil. 


This verb can hardly be considered as strictly in- 
transitive, for sume person or object is always 
understood. 

Ask is not equivalent to demand, claim, and require, 
at least in modern usage; much less is it equiva- 
lent to beg and beseech. The first three words, de- 
mand, claim, requre, imply a right, or supposed right 
in the Brge st asking, to the thing requested ; an 
beg and beseech imply more urgency than ask. Ask 
and request imply no right, but suppose the thing de- 
sired to be a favor. The French demander is cor- 
rectly rendered by ask, rather than by demand, 


AS-KANCEY, } adv. jb. schuins, slopingly.] Side 
AS-KANT', way; obliquely ; toward one cor- 
ner of the eye. Milton. Dryden. 
ASKED, pp. Requested ; petitioned ; questioned ; in- 
ASK’ER, rn [terrogated. 

1. [from ask.] One who asks; a petitioner; an 
inquirer. 
2. A water newt. Johnson. 


A-SKEW’, adv [G_ schief; Dan. skieo; D. scheef, 
awry, crooked, oblique. } ; 
With a wry look , aside ; askant; sometimes in- 
dicating scorn, or contempt, or envy. Spenser. . 
ASK'ILNG, ppr. or a. Requesting ; petitioning; inter. 
rogating ; inquiring. 
2. Silently expressing request or desire. 
Explain the asking eye. 
A-SLAKE’, ».. (Sax. aslaman, See Srack.} 
To remit; to slacken. [Vet m use.] Spenser. 
AS-LA‘N1, rn. A Turkisb silver coin worth from 115 
to 120 aspers. En 
A-SLANT"', a. or adv. [aand sant. See Sant. 
On one side, obliquely; oot perpendicularly or 
with a nght angle. 
The shaft drove through he neck asiant. Dryten. 


Pope. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. — METE, PREY. — PINE, MARINE, BIRD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


"A, 


- ASP 


ise nol a, or ado. [a and sleep, or Sax. geslapan, 
sleep]. 
1. Sleeping ; in a state of sleep; at rest. 
Sisera waa fast asleep. — Juilges iv. 
2. To a state of sleep ; as, to fall asleep. 
3. Dead ; in a state of death. 
Concerning them who are azlecp, sorrow not.—1 Thess, iv 
4, To death. 
Por since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue. —2 Pet, ii, 
A-SLOPE’, a. or adv. [aand slope. See Srore.] 
With leaning or inclination ; obliquely ; with de- 
clivity or descent, as a hill; declining from an up- 
right direction. 


Set them not upright, but aslope. Bacon, 
A-SLUG’, adv. Inasluggish manner. [Wot used.] 
Fotherby. 


AS-MO-NE/AN, a. Pertaining to Asmoneus, the 
‘father of Simon, and chief of the Asmoneans, a 
family that reigned over the Jews 126 years. 

AS-MO-N@/AN,7n. One of the family of Asmoneus, 

A-SO/MA-TOUS, a. [Gr. 4 priv. and cuypu, budy. 

Without a materia] body ; incorporeal. Todd. 

ASP, n, [L. aspis; Gr. -o 715, around shield and 

ASP'TE, { an asp; supposed to be from Heb, and 
Ch. DON, to gather in, or collect; from the coil of 
this serpent, with his head elevated in the center, 
like the boss of a buckler.] 

A small, poisonous serpent of Egypt and Libya, 
whose bite occasions inevitable death, but without 
pain. [tis said that the celebrated Cleopatra, rather 
than be carried a captive to Rome by Augustus, suf- 
fered death by the bite of the asp; but the fact has 
been questioned. Authors are not agreed, to What 
species the asp of the ancients should be referred. 
Bruce thinks it the Coluber cerastes, Linn. Cuvier 
considers it the Coluber huje, Linn. . 

AS-PAL'A-THUM, n. The calambac, a variety of 
the agallochum or aloes-wood ; also, the rose-wood, 

Lignum Rhodium.) Parr. Cye. 
-PAL/A-THUS, n. 1. A genus of papilionaceous 
plants, of the natural order Fabacee, (class De- 
candria, Linn.) ‘The species are chiefly natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. A plant, called rose of Jerusalem, or our lady’s 
TOSe. 

3. The rose-wood, (Lignum Rhodium,) a fragrant 
wood, yielding an essential oil with the odor of 
roses; furnished by-two species of Convolvulus, 
(C. floridus and C. scoparvus,) natives of the Cana- 
ries, ’ ‘ . Parr. Cyc. 

AS-PAR’'A-GIN, 2. A crystallized substance, first dis- 
covered in the juice of asparagus, the precise nature 
of which is not settled. 

AS-PAR-AG’IN-OUS, a. Properly, allied to the aspar- 
agus; but in hovticulture, denoting plants whose 
tender shoots are eaten, like those of asparagus. 

. Brande. 

AS-PAR’A-GUS, n. [L. and Gr. ; probably from 
o7avartow, to tear, from its lacerated appearance, or 
from the root of oretva, a spire, from its stem.] 

The name of a genus of plants and also the com- 
mon name of one of its species, cultivated in gar- 
dens, called otherwise sparagus, sparaye, and vulgar- 
ly sparrow-graxs. This has an upright, herbaceous 
stalk, bristly leaves, and equal stipulas. The roots 
have a bitterish, mucilaginous taste; and. the stalk 
is, in some degree, aperient and deobstruent, but 
not very efficacious. 

AS-PAR’TATE, n. Any compound of the &spartic 
acid with a salifiable base. 

AS-PAR‘TI€ AC’ID, n. A concrete or crystalline 
acid, obtained from asparagus, and composed of car- 
bon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. 

_AS'/PEET, xn. [L. aspectus, from aspicio, to look on, of 
ad and specio, to see or look.) 

1, Look; view; appearance to the eye or the 
mind ; as, to present an object or a subject in its 
true aspect, or under a double aspect. So we say, 
public affairs have a favorable aspect. 

2. Countenance; look, or particular appearance of 
the face ; as, a mild or severe aspect. 

-3. Look; glance; act of seeing. 
now unusual.) 

4. Position or situation with regard to seeing, or 
that position which enables one to luok-in a particu- 
lar direction ; or, in a more general sense, position 
in relation tu the points of the compass ; as, a house 
has a southern aspect, that is, a position which faces 
or looks to the south, 

5. In astrology, the situation of one planet with 
respect to another, or the angle formed by the rays 
of light proceeding from two planets, and meeting at 
the eye. The aspects are five ; sextile, when the 
planets are 60° distant ; quartile, or quadrate, when 
their distance is 90°, or the quarter of a circle ; trine, 
when the distance is 120°; opposition, when the dis- 
tance is 180°, or half a circle; and conjunction, 
when they are in the same degree. 

Encye. 

AS’PEC€T, v. t. Tobehold. [Not used. Temple. 

AS-PECT/A-BLE, a. That may be seen. [Jot used.] 
Raleigh. 


[This sense is 


—_—- 


| AS-PER/LTY, n. 


ASP 
AS-PECT’'ED, a, Having an aspect. [Not used.] 
B. Jonson, 
AS-PE€’TION, n. The act of viewing. [Not used.] 
Brown. 
ASP’EN, } x. [D. espe; G. aspe, espe ; Sax. espe; Sw. 
ASP, asp; Dan. esp; Qu. from the Ar. 
4 CLs kiashafa, to be agitated.] 

A species of the poplar, so called from the trem- 
bling of its leaves, which move with the slightest 
impulse of the air. Its leaves are roundish, smooth, 
and stand on long, slender foot-stalks. 

ASP’EN, a. Pertaining to the aspen, or resembling it ; 
made of aspen wood. 

Nor aspen leaves confess the gentlest breeze. Gay. 
AS'PER, a. [L. See Asrrrate.] Rough; rugged. 
Little used. ; . Bacon, 

AS’/PER, n. [L. aspiro, to breathe.] 

In grammar, the Greek accent, importing that the 
letter over which it is placed ought fa be aspirated, 
or pronounced as if the letter A preceded it. Encyc. 

AS’PER, n. A Turkish coin, of which. three make a 
medine. a 
[ts value is about a cent and 12 decimals. 
AS’PER-ATE, v. t. [L. aspero, from asper, rough.] 
To make rough or uneven. Boyle. 
AS/PER-A-TED, pp. Made rongh or uneven. 
AS-PER-A'TION, 2. A making rough. 
AS-PER-GIL/LUS, 2. The brush used, in the Roman 
Catholic church, for sprinkling holy water on the 


peuple. 

AS-PER-GOIRE’, x. [Fr. aspersoir.] A sprinkling 
with holy water. 

AS-PER-I-FO'LI-ATE, a [L. asper, rough, and 
Sfolium, a leaf.} 

Having rough leaves. 

The term asperifoliate (L. asperifolie) has been ap- 
plied, by different botanists, to a natural family of 
plants, characterized by a monopetalous corolla, usu- 
ally with four divisions, an ovary deeply four-cleft, 
fornierly regarded as four naked seeds, and alternate 
leaves, rough to the touch, whencethe name. These 
plants constitute the forty-first order in Linneus’s 
fragments of a natural method, and also form a di- 
vision in the methods of Hermann, Boerhaave) and 
Ray. They now form the natural order Buraginace. 

AS-PER-I-FO’LI-OUS, a, Having leaves rough to the 
touch. (See the preceding word. 
L. asperitas, from asper, rough. 

1, Roughness of surface ; unevenness ; opposed to 
smoothness. Boyle. 

2. Roughness of sound; that quality which grates 
the ear; harshness of pronunciation. Warton. 

3. Roughness to the taste ; sourness. 

4. Roughness or ruggedness of temper; morose- 
hess ; sourness ; crabbedness, Rogers. 

5. Sharpness. "Berkeley. 
A-SPERM’'OUS, a. [Gr. a priv. and orepya, seed.]} 

In Sotany, destitute of seeds. 
AS-PER-NA'TION, n. Disregard ; contempt 
AS'PER-OUS, a. {L. asper, rough.] 

Rough ; uneven. : Boyle. 
AS-PERSE’, (as-pers’,) 0. t. [L. aspergo, aspersus, of ad 


and spargo, to scatter; Ar. z y faraga, to split, 


divide, scatter. See Class Brg.} 

1. To bespatter with foul reports or false and in- 
jurious charges ; to tarnish in point of reputation or 
good name; to slander or calummfate ; as, to asperse 
a poet or his writings ; to asperse a character. 

2. To cast upon. Heytoood. 

get ote n. One that asperses or vilifies an- 
other. ; 

AS-PER’/SION, x. A sprinkling, as of water or dust, 
in @ literal sense. Shak. 

2. The spreading of calumnious reports or charges, 
which tarnish reputation, like the bespattering of a 
body with foul water ; caluinny ; censure. Bp. fall. 

a ret ee Be a. Tending to asperse; defainatory. 

PHAL 

ASPHALTUM, } nm [G. acgarros.] 

Bitumen Judaicum, Jew’s pitch; a smooth, hard, 
brittle, black or brown substance, which breaks with 
a polish, melts easily when heated, and when pure, 
burns without leaving any ashes. It has little taste, 
and scarcely any smell, unless heated, when it emits 
astrong smell of pitch. [tis found in a soft or liquid 
state on the surface-of the Dead Seaswhich; from 
this substance, is called #sphaltites, or the Asphaltic 
Lake. It is found also in the earth, in many parts 
of Asia, Europe, and America. Formerly, it was 
used for embalming dead bodies ; the solid asphalt- 
um is still employed in Arabia, Egypt, and Persia, 
instead of pitch, for ships; and the fluid asphaltum 
is used fur varnishing, and for burning in lamps. It 
is also used for pavement in streets. A species 
found in Neufchatel is found excellent as a cement 
for walls and pavements; very durable in air, and 
not peuccrable by water. A composition of asphalt- 
‘um, lamp-black, and oil of spike, or turpentine, is used 
for drawing black figures on dial plates, JVicholson, 


ASP 
AS-PHALT'I€, a. Pertaining to asphaltuin, or con- 
taining it; bituminous. Milton. 


AS-PHALT'ITE, a. Pertaining to or containing as- 
phaltum, ; Bryant. Wilford, 
AS-PHALT’US, nx. Asphaltum. 
Naphtha and Asphaltus. Milton, 


AS'PHO-DEL, n. [L. asphodclus; Gr. amboredos. 
See Theoph. lib. 7. Plin. lih, 21.17. Perhaps it is 
from the root of spud; Dans'spyd: Sw. spiut; Ice. 
spioot, a spear, from the shape of its leaves. ] 

The common name of different species of the 
genus Asphodelus ; cultivated for the beauty of their 
flowers. The anciehts planted asphodels near graves, 
to supply the manes of the dead with nourishment. 


Encyc. .Johnson, 
AS-PHU-RE-LA’TA, n. (Gr. a priv. and cdvoua, a 
hammer ; not malleable. | 
_ Aseries of semimetallic fossils, fusible by fire, and 
in their purest state not malleable. In their native 
state, they are mixed with sulphur and other adven- 
titious matter, in the form of ore. Under this de- 
Nomination are classed bismuth, antimony, cobalt, 
zinc, and quicksilver. Coxe. Encyc. 
AS-PHYX’TL-A, ) n. (Gr. aogvfea, of a priv. and opvgts, 
AS-PHYX’Y, ~ pulse. 

_ Originally, want of pulse, or cessation of the mo- 
tion of the heart and arteries ; as now used, apparent 
death, or suspended animation, particularly from 
suffocation or drowning, or the inhalation of irrespi- 
rable gases; recently applied also to the collapsed 
state, in cholera, with want of pulse. 

ASP'1€, n. ‘The asp; which see. 

fi A piece of ordnance carrying a twelve pound 

shot. > 

ASP’I€, n. [Fr.] A plant growing in France, a species 
of lavender, (Lavandula spica,) which resembles: the 
common kind (Z. vera) in the blue color of its 
flowers, and in the figure and green color of its 
leaves. [t is’called male lavender, spica nardi, and 
pseudo-nardus. The oil of this plant; called ow of 
spike, or oil of aspic, is used by painters, farriers, and 
other artificers. [t is very inflaininable, of a white 
color, and aromatic. Nicholson. Fourcroy. 

AS-PIR'ANT, a. -Aspiring. 

AS-PIR/ANT, n. [See Asrrre.] One who aspires, 
breathes after, or seeks with eagerness, Faber. 

2. A candidate. Hurd. 

AS'PI-RATE, v. t ee aspiro, to breathe or blow ; 

Gr. acratpw, to palpitate; from spiro and craiow ; 


Ar. eo safara, to hiss, or make a hissing by blow- 


ing on a wind instrument. See Srrre, Sernit. 
To pronounce with a breathing or full emission of 
breath. We-aspirate the words horse and house. 
Dryden. 
AS'PI-RATE, v. i. To give or impart a strong breath- 
ing ; as, the letter h aspirates. Dryden, 
AS’PI-RATE, 7. A letter marked with an asper,.or 
note of breathing ; a mark of aspiration, as me Greek 


accent. cy. 
AS/PI-RATE, a. Pronounced with a full breath. 


Holder. 
AS'PI-RA-TED, pp. Uttered with a strong emission 
of breath. ; 
AS/PI-RA-TING, ppr. Pronouncing with a full breath. 
AS-PI-RA’TION, n, The pronunciation of a letter 
with a full emission of breath. Holder. 
2. A breathing after; an ardent wish or desire, 
chiefly of spiritual blessings. ; Watts, 
3. The act of aspiring or of ardently desiring what 
is noble or spiritual. ; 
AS-PT'RA-TO-RY, a. [Fr. aspirer, to draw ai 
Pertaining to breathing; suited to the inhaling o 
air. » Buffon. 
AS-PIRE’, v. i. [L. aspiro, to breathe. See Asrirate.] 
1. To desire with eagerness ; to pant after an ob. 
ject, great, noble, or spiritual ; followed by to or after ; 
as, to aspire to a crown, or after immortality. 
2. To aim at something elevated ; to rise or tower 
with desire. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell 
Mite to he as fen red Pope, 
3..To rise; to ascend. Waller. G. Fletcher. 
Note. — This word ias been used papery i as, 
to aspire thrones: » aspire the clouds. (Marlow, 
Shak.) ; but properl, this is elliptical for aspire te, 
AS-PIR‘ER, zn. One who aspires; one who aims to 
rise in power or consequence, cr to accomplish some 
important object. Milton. 
AS-PIR'ING, ppr. Desiring eagerly ; aiming at some- 
thing noble, great, or spiritual ; rising. 
AS-PIR/ING, a. Ambitious; animated with an ar- 
dent desire of power, importance, or excellence. 
AS-PIR/ING, n. Ambition ; eager desire of something 
great. Hammond, 
2. Points; stops. [ot wsed.] Herbert 
AS-PIR‘ING-LY, adv. In an aspiring manner. 
AS-PIR’ING-NESS, n_ The state of being aspiring. 
AS-PORT-A'TION, “n. [L. asportatio, of abs and 
porto, to carry ; W. porthi, to carry. See Bear] 
A carrying away. In law, the felonious removal 
of goods from the place where they were deposited, 
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ASS 


is an asportation, and adjudged to be theft, though 
the goods are. not carried from the house or apart- 
ment. tone. 

A-SQUINTY’, adv. [D. schuinte, a slope; schuins, 
slopingly; Sp. esquina; D. kant, .a corner. See 
Asxance and Squint.] ; ; 

]. To the corner or angle of the eye; obliquely ; 
toward one side; not in the straight line of vision ; 
as, to look asquint. 

2, Not with regard or due notice. For, 

ASS, 2. [W. asyn; Ir. asan; L. asinus; Fr. Ane, for 
asne; Arm.asen; Sp. Port. asno ; It. asino; Qu. from 
Goth. auso, Gr. ovs, an ear.] ; 

1. A quadruped of the genus Equus. ‘This animal 
has long, slouching ears, a short mane, and a tail cov- 
ered with long hairs at the end. He is usually of an 
ash color, with a black bar across the shoulders. 
The tame or domestic ass is patient to stupidity, and 
carries a heavy burden. He is slow, but very sure, 
‘footed, and for this reason very useful on rough, steep 

2. A dull, heavy, stupid fellow ; a dolt,* [hills. 

AS-SA-FET’I-DA, x. See Asara@tipA.- 

AS-SAI', [Ital.] In music, an augmentative adverb 
often joined to a word indicating the movement of an 
air o1 othér composition ; as, largo assai, very slow; 
preste assai, very quick. Reusseau, Dict. Mus. 

AS-SAIL/, v. t. [Fr. assaillir, from L. assilio, to leap 
or rush upon, of ad and salio, to leap, to rise.] 

1. To leap or fall upon by violence; to assault; to 
attack suddenly, a8 when one person falls. upon 
another to beat him. 

2. To invade or attack, in a hostilé manner, as an 
army, or nation. Spenser. 

.3. To attack with arguments, censure, abuse, or 
eriticism, with a view to injure, bring into disre- 
pute, or overthrow. 

4. To attack with a view to overcome, by motives 
applied to the passions. 

Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes. Shake 


AS-SAIL/A-BLE, a. That may be assailed, attacked, 
or invaded. 

AS-SAIL/ANT, zn. [Fr. assailant.] One who assails, 
attacks, or assaults. - 

AS-SAIL/ANT, a. Assaulting; attacking; invading 
with violence. 

AS-SAIL/ED, (as-saild’,) pp. Assaulted; invaded ; 
attacked with violence. 

AS-SAIL’/ER, x. One who assails, 

AS-SAIL'ING, ppr. Assaulting , invading by force; 
attacking with violence. : 

AS-SAIL'/MENT, n.- Attack; particularly, an attack 
of disease. [Little used.]° Johnson. 
AS-SA-PAN’I€, n. The flymg squirrel; an animal 

which flies a little distance by extending the skin 
between the fore and hind legs. [See Squrrret.] 
Dict. Trevouz. 

AS/SA-RON, a The omer, a Hebrew measure of five 


pints. Encyc. 
AS-SART’, 2. [Old Fr. assarter, to grub up.} 


1. In ancient laws, the offense of grubbing up trees, | 


and thus destroying thickets or covérts of a forest. 
Spelman. Covel. 
2, A tree plucked up by the roots ; also, a piece of 
land cleared. Ash. 
AS-SART’, v. & To grub up trees; to commit an 
assart. ~“ishmols, 


AS-SAS/SIN,n. [Ar. (yx hassa, to Kill} 


One who kills, or attempts to kill, by surprise’ or 
Becret assault. The circumstance of surprise or 
secrecy seems essential to the signification of this 
word, though it is sometimes used to denote one 
who takes any advantage, in killing or attempting to 
murder; as, by attacking one when unarmed. 

AS-SAS'/SIN-ATE, v. t. To kill, or attempt to killby 
surprise or secret assault ; to murder by sudden vio- 
Ylence. Assassin, as a verb, is not now used. 

2. To waylay ; to take by treachery. Milton. 
AS-SAS’SIN-ATE, x, A murder or murderer. [JVot 
arts B. Jonson.. Dryden, 
AS-SAS/SIN-A-TED, pp. Murdered by.surprise or 

secret assault. i 

AS-SAS/SIN-A-TING, ppr. Murdering: by surprise or 
secret assault, i 

AS-SAS-SIN-A/TION, 2. 
dering, by surprise or secret: assault; murder: by 
violence. . 

AS-SAS/SIN-A-TOR, n. An assassin; which see: 

AS-SAS/SIN-OUS, a. Murderous, [Wot used.] 

AS-SAS/SINS, n. pl, In Syria, a tribe or clan called 
Ismaelians, Batanists, or Batenians. They originated 
in Persia about the year 1090; whence a-colony mi- 
grated and settled on the mountains of Lebanon, and 
were remarkable for their assassinations.. Their 
religion was a compound of Magianism, Judaism, 
Christia vity, and Mohammedism, One article of their 
creed was, that the Holy Spirit resided in their thief, 
and thi’ his orders proceeded from God himself. 
He was called Sheikh al jebel, lord or senior of the 
mountain, but is better known by the denomination 
of old man of the mountain. This barbarous chieftain 
and his followers spread terror among nations far and 
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‘ he act of killing or mur- 


AS-SAY/ING, 
AS-SAY/-MKS'TER, x. 


ASS 


ASS 


near, for almost two centuries, when the tribe was | AS-SE-CORBI, v. & .To make sure. _ [Wot weed) 


subdued by Sultan Bibaris, Encyc. 


| AS-SA'/TION, x .[Fr., from L, essatas-} 


A roasting. ‘ot wsed. | 


|AS-SAULT’, n. [Fr. assault, now assaut; It, Port, 


assalto; Sp. asalto; from L. assulto, of ad and salto, 
to leap, formed on salio, or its root. See Assan. 
We have the same root in insult and Deweds 

1. An attack on violent onset, whether by.an in- 
dividual, a company, or an army. An assault by 
private persons may be made with or without weap- 
ons. An assault by an army is a violent hostile at- 
tack ; and when made upon a fort or fortified place, 
is called a.storm, as opposed to sap-or siege. 

2. An attack by hostile words or measures; as, an 
assault upon the prerogatives of a prince, or upon a 
constitution of government. 

3. In law, an unlawful setting upon one’s person ; 
an attempt or offer to beat another, without touching 
his person; as, by lifting the fist or & cane, ina 
threatening manner, or by striking at him, and miss- 
ing him. If the blow aimed takes effect, it is a 
dattery. Blackstone. Finch, 


AS-SAULT/, v. t. To attack or fall upon by violence, 


or with a hostile intention 3 as, to assault a man, 9 
house, or town. 

2. To invade or fall on with force ;, as, the cry of 
war assaults our ears. 


3. To attack, by words, arguments, or unfriendly | 


measures, with a view to shake, impair, or over- 
throw ; as, to assault a character, the laws, or the 
administration. 


AS-SAULT’A-BLE, a. That may be assaulted. 


iuliadms. 


AS-SAULT’ED, pp. Attacked with force, arms; vio- 


lence, or hostile views. 


AS-SAULT’ER, n. One who assaults, or violently 


attacks. 


Ks. « 
AS-SAULTIING, ppr. - Attacking with force, or with | 


hostile measures. 


AS-SAY', 2 - [Fr. essai; Sp. ensayo; Port. ensaio; It. 


saggio, an assay ; Fr. essayer, to try; old Fr. essoyer, 
to endeavor. Kelham’s Norm. Dict. It. assaggiare, 
to try , saggiare, to try, essay ; Sp. ensayar, to try 5 


ee 
Sw. forsoka, to try; Dan. forsdge, to try, examine, 
endeavor. These words are al] from the same root as 


seck, the radical sense of which is, to follow, to urge, 


press, or strain; Sax. secan, to seek; D. zoeken; G. 


suchen ; Sw. soka; Dan. sige; L. sequor, assequor, to 
follow, to examine ; Ir. seichim; It. seguire; Sp. se- 
guir, to follow. Assay and essay are radically one 
word ; but modern usage has appropriated assay to ex- 
periments in metallurgy, and essay to intellectual and 
bodily efforts. Class Sg. .See Essay. 
_ 1.<The determination of the quantity of’ arty par- 
ticular metal in an ore, or other metalic compoun 
alloy ; or more especially the determination of the 
quantity of gold or silver in coin or bullion. Analysiz 
is the determination of the nature.and proportions of 
all the ingredients of a compound. -Assaying is 
called. the docimustic art. P. Cyc. Encyc. 
2. The substance to be assayed. ‘ Ure. 
3. In law, an examination of weights and measures 
by the standard. Cowel. 
4, Examination ; trial; effort; first entrance upon 
any business; attempt. In these senses, which aré 
found in old authors, now rately used. [See Ene 
5. Value. [Obs.} 


Pearls and precious stones of great assay. - Spenser. 


AS-SAY’,v.t. 1. To determine the amount of a partic- 


ular metal in an ore, alloy, or other metallic compound. 
2. Figuratively, to apply to, as to the touchstone. 
Milton. 


AS-SAY', v.% To attempt, try, or endeavor. 


He assayed to go. —1 Sam. xvii. 
Tn this sense Essay is now used. 


AS-SAY'-BAL‘/ANCE, » A alsieesaned in the 


process of assaying. 


AS-SAY/ED, pp. Examined ; tested ; proved by ex- 


periment. 


‘| AS-SAY/ER, 2 One who examines metallic ores or 


compounds, for the purpose of determining the amount 
of any particular metal in the same, particularly of 
gold or'silver. Am officer of the mint, whose busi- 
ness is to determine thé amount of gold or silyer in 
coin or bullion. 


AS-SAY!/-FUR/NACE, 2. A furnace used in the pro- 


cess of assaying. Ure. 


AS-SAY/ING, x. The determination of the amount of 


a particular metal in a metallic compound. [See 
SSAY. : 

Trying by some standard ; exam- 
ining by experiment, as metals ; proving ; attempting. 
An assayer; an Officer a 
pointed to determina the amount of gold or silver in 
coin or bullion. 


AS-SE€-TA/TION, xn. Attendance-or waiting upon. 
AS-SE-CUR!ANCE, n. Assurance. 


AS-SE-CU-RA/'TION, m. Assurance; a making sure: 


[Wot used. 
Sheldon. 


[Not wsed.] Bp. Hall. 
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AS-SE-€0'TION, n. [L. assequor.] 

An obtaining or en 

AS-SEM’BLAGE, n. [Fr. AssEMBLE.} 

1. A collection of individuals, or of pes 
things ; the state of being assembled: 7) . 

2. Rarely, the act of assembling. 

AS-SEM/BLANCE, 7. Representation; an assems 
bling. [Wot in use. Spenser. 
AS-SEM’BLE, v. t. [Frt. assembler ; Sw.-samla; Dan. 

samle; D. zamelen; Ger. sammeln, to assemble. L. 
simul; Dam sammen; D. xamen, together.]} 

To collect a number.of individuals or particulars: 
ito one place or body ; to:bring or call together ta 
convene ; to congregate. . 

AS-SEM'BLE, v. t. To meet or come together; to 
convene, as a numiber of individuals, 

AS-SEM’BLED, pp. Collected into a body; congregated. 

AS-SEM’BLER, x. One who asseinbles. 

AS-SEM’BLING, ppr. Coming together; collecting 
into one place, 


Ayliffe 


| AS-SEM/BLING, 2. A collection, or meeting to 


gether. Heb, x, 
AS-SEM’BLY, n. [Sp. asamblea; It. assambleas Fr. 
assemblée, | “ 

1. A company or collection of: individuals, in the 
same place ; usually for the same purpose. : 

2. A congregation or religious society convened. 

3. In a civil or political sense,.a meeting convened 
by authority, for the transaction of public busimess ; 
as, the.assemblies of the Roman. people ; the assembly 
of the States-General, and the National Assembly, in 
France. ¢ : 

4. In some of thé United States, the legislature, con- 
be of different houses or branches, whether in 
Session or not; more usually called the General As- 
sembly. In some states, the popular branch, or House 
of Representatives, is denominated the-Assembly, [See 
the constitution of the several states.] 

5. A collection. of persons for amusement; as, a 
dancing assembly. 

6. A convocation, convention, or council -of_min- 

~ Isters and ruling elders, delegated from each presby- 
téry ; as, the General Assembly of Scotland, or of the 
United States. % Encyc. 

7. In armies, the second beating of the drum be- 

fore.a march, when the soldiers strike their tents. 
Ce 


3. An assemblage. . [Wet in use.) c ; 

Primary assembly ; a meeting of the peopla-or legal 
Voters in a town, city, or other district, who appear 
‘and act on public business in person, and a majority 
of whose votes originate the supreme power in a 


state. 
AS-SEM’BLY-ROOM,'n. A room in which persons 
assemble, especially for amusement. Cyt, 
AS-SENT’, n. _ [1. assensus, from assentior, to assent, 


of ad and sentio, to think; Eth. rata) Sea OF sana, 
contord, and its derivative, to agree, to harmonizes 
Sw. sinne, mind, sense ; B. zin, mind; zinner, to 
feel or mind; G. sinn, sense; sinnen, to think or con- 
sider. The Danes preserve the final consonant, sind, 
mind, sense, inclination ; W. syn, sense ; 3yniaw; to 
perceive.) . 
1. The act of the mind in admitting, or agreeing to, 
the truth of a preposition. 
Faith is the assent to any propaiitién, pnthe credit of the pro 
poser. Locke. 
-2. Consent; agreement to a propasal, respecting 
some right or interest; as, the bill before the house 
has the assent of a great majority of the members. 
The distinction between assent and consert seems 
to be this: assent is the agreement to an .abstract 
ition. We assent to a statement, but we da- 
Not consent to it. Consené is an agreement to some 
proposal or measure which affects the rights or in- 
terests of the consenter. We consent to a proposal of 
marriage. This distinction, however, is not. always 
observed. [See Consent.] Assent is an act of the 
understanding; consent is an act of the will. Sa 
Baxter speaks of justifying faith as the assenting 
trust of the understanding, and the conserting trust 
of the will. Short Meditations. 
3. Accord; agreement. 2 Chron. xviii. 
Royal assent; in England, the assent of the sove- 
feign to a bill which has passed both houses of pare 
Hiament, given in the-House of Lords, either in person 
or by comm ssioners, P. 
AS-SENT’,v.< To admit as true ; to agree to, yield, 
or concede, or rather to express an agreement of the 
mind to what ‘is alleged or proposed. 


The ah AlsO desented, saying that ‘these things were 80, — Ast 
xxur. m4 


It is sometimes, used for consent, or to express an 
agreement to something affecting the rights or in- 
terest of the person-assenting. -But to assent to the 
marriage of a daughter, is less correct than to tonsert, 

ASSEN en n [L. assentatio, from assentor, to 
comply J, 3 Re 

ee ate with the. opinion .of another, from 
flattery or dissimulation. Chesterfield. 


ASS 


AS-SENT-A’TOR, n. A flatterer. 
AS-SENT-A-TO/RI-LY, adv. With adulation. 
Bacon 


in sr] 
AS-SENT’ER, x. One who assents, agrees to, or 


admits. 
AS-SENT'ING, ppr. Agreeing to, or admitting as 
true ; yielding to. 
AS-SENT’ING-LY, adv. 
sent; by agreement. 
AS-SENT’MENT,n. Assent; agreement. | Rarely 
Brown. 


used. 

ASSERT", v.t. [L. assero, assertum, to claim or chal- 
lenge, to maintain or assert; of ad and sero. The 
sense of sero is to sow, properly to throw or set. To 
assert is to throw or set firmly.] 

1. To affirm positively ; to declare with assurance ; 
to aver, Milton. 

2. To maintain or defend by words or measures ; 
to vindicate a claim or title to; as, to asvert our 
rights and liberties. ' Dryden. 

AS-SERT’ED, pp. Affirmed positively ; maintained ; 
vindicated. 

AS-SERT’ING, Pp. Declaring with confidence ; 
maintaining ; defending. 

AS-SER'TION, 2. 1. The act of asserting ; the main- 
taining of a claim. 

2. Positive declaration or averment ; affirmation ; 


{Vot 


In a manner to express as- 


eee renced. Brown. 

ERT'IVE, a. Positive; affirming confidently ; 
peremptory. Glanville. 

AS-SERT/IVE-LY, ado. Affirmatively. Bedell, 


AS-SERT/OR, 2. One who affirms positively; one 
who maintams or vindicates a claim; an affirmer, 
Pence orvindicator. . Drydek 
SERT/O-RY, a. Affirming; maintaining. Bp. Hall. 
AS-SESS’, v. t. [Fr. asseoir; Norm. asser, asseoir; to 
settle, fix, ascertain, assess; It. assestare, assettare ; 
I. assideo, ad and sedeo; Eng. to-sit, or set. See Ser 
and Srr.} 

1. To set, fix, or charge a certam sum, as a tax ; 23, 

to assess each citizen in due proportion. 

2. To value ; to fix the value of property. 
urpose of being taxed ; as by the law of the United 
tates, Also, to value or fix the profits of business, 

for the purpose of taxation. 

3. To set, fix, or ascertain; as, it is the province of 

& jury to assess damages. 

AS-SESS’,. Assessment. [Nut used.] 

AS-SESS’A-BLE, a. That may be assessed. 

AS-SESS’A-BLY, adv. By assessment. ~ . 

AS-SESS’ED, (uas-sest’,) pp. Charged with a certain 
sum ; valued ; set; fixed ; ascertained. 

AS-SESS/ING, ppr. Charging with a sum ;‘valuing; 
fixing ; ascertaining. 

rth ‘SION, x. A sitting down by a person. [Wot 
u. * 

AS SEMISION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to assessors, 

AS-SESS’MENT, n. A valuation of property or profits 
of busimess, for the purpose of taxation. An assess- 
ment is a valuation made by authorized persons ac- 
cording to their discretion, as opposed to.a sum cer- 
tain or determined by law. It is a valuation of the 
property of those who are to pay the tax, for the pur- 
pose of fixing the proportion which each man sliall 
pay ; on which valuation the law imposes a specific 
suin upon a given amount. 

Blackstone. Laws of the United States, 


2. A tax or specific sum charged on persons or, 


roperty. 3 
° 3. The act of assessing ; the act of determining the 
amount of damages by a jury. 
AS-SESS/OR,x. One appointed to assess the person 


or property. 
2. An inferior officer of justice, who sits to assist 
the judge. Encyc. 
3, In England, persons chosen to assist the mayor 
and aldermen of corporations, in matters concerning 
elections. Brande. 
4, One who sits by another, as next in dignity. 
Milton. 
AS-SES-SO6/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to assessors, or a 
court of assessors. Ze. 
AS'SETS, n. pl. [Fr. assez, enough ; It. assai, enough, 
or many ; Ir. sath, sufficiency ; sasadh, satisfaction ; 
L. sat, satis, enough.] s 
1. s or estate of a deceased person, subject by 
law to the payment of his debts and legacies ; galled 
assets, because sufficient to render the executor-or 
administrator liable to the creditors and legatees, so 
far as such goods or estate may extend. Assets are 
real or personal; real assets are lands which detcend 
to the heir, subject to the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tions of the ancestor ; personal asscts are the moncy 
or goods of the deceased, or debts due to him, which 
come into the hands of the executor or administrator, 
- or which he is bound to collect and convert into 


tg’? Blackstone, 
2. Effects of an insolvent debtor. 

‘3. The entire property of all sorts, belonging to a 
merchant or to a trading association. Af Culloch. 
-AS-SEV’ER, v. t. [IL. assevero, from ad and 
AS-SEV’ER-ATE,§ the Teutonic swear; Sax. swe- 
rian; Goth. swaran, to swear, to affirm positively.] 

_- ‘To affirm or aver positively, or with solemnity. 


, for the’ 


ASS 


AS-SEV'ER-A-TED, pp. 
tively. : 

AS-SEV'ER-A-TING, ppm _ Affirming positively. 

AS-SEV-ER-A’TION, n. Positive attiriation. or as- 

. Sertion ; solemn declaration. This word is not, gen- 
erally, if ever, used for a declaration under an official 
oath, but for a declaration acconipanied with so- 
lemnity. 


ASS'-HEAD, n. {ass and head.) One dull, liké the 


hore ih slow 0} 
-SI-DE/ANS. ; ; 
€HAS-I-DE/ANS, 2 pl. [Heb. 157 pious.] 

A sect of Jews who resorted to JMattathias to fight 
for the laws of their God and the liberties of their 
country. They were men of great zeal, and ob- 
served the traditions of the elders. From these 
sprung the Pharisees and Essenes, Encyc. 

i peated a, [L. assideo, assidens, of ad and sedco, 
0 sit. 

Assident signs, in medicine, are. such as usually 
attend a disease, but not always; distinguished from 
pathognomic signs, which are inseparable from it. 

Encyc. 
AS-SID/U-ATE, a, Daily. [Wotinuse.] K. Charles I. 
AS-SI-DU'I-TY, 2. [L. assiduitas. See Asstpuous.] 

1. Constant or close application to any business or 
enterprise ; diligence. . dison. 

2. Attention ; attentiveness to persons. ssiduities, 
in the plural, are studied and persevering attentions. 

AS-SID/U-OUS, a. [L. assiduus, from assidco, to sit 
close, ad and sedeo; Eng. to sit; Sax. sittan, scttan.] 

1, Constant in application ; as, a person assiduous 
in his occupation. 

2. Attentive ; careful; regular in attendance; as, 
an assiduous physician or nurse. 

3. Performed with constant diligence or attention ; 
as, assiduous labor. . 

AS-SID’/U-OUS-LY, adv. Diligently; attentively ; 
with earnestness and care; with regular attendance, 

AS-SID'Y-OUS-NESS, zx. Constant or diligent appli- 
cation. . 

AS-S{EGE’, v. t. To besiege. [Obs.] Spenser. 

AS-SI-ENT’O, n. . [Sp. asiento, a seat, a contract or 
agreement; L. assideo.] 

A contract or convention between the king of 
Spain and other powers, for furnishing slaves for the 
Spanish dominions in America. 

Contract of the Assiente, March 26, 1713, referred to 
in the treaty between Great Britain and Spain, July 
13, 1713. 

Assiento Compairy; » company to whom the con- 
tract of the Assiento was granted; originally the 
French Guinea Company.; but when the contract 
was transferred to Engiand by the treaty of Utrecht, 
July 13, 1713, the South. Sea Company. % 


Encyc. Meth. . 
AS-SLENT’'IST, ». <A shareholder or stockholder 


apprehension ; a blockhead, 


of the Assiento company, French or English ; one of |: 


the holders of the Assiento contract. Bancroft. 
AS-SIGN’, (as-sine!,) v. t. [Fr. assigner ; Sp. asignar ; 
Port. assinar; It. assegnare; L. assigno, of ad and 
signo, to-allot, to mark out; Ir. sighin; L. stgnum, a 
mark. The primary sense‘of sign is to send, or to 


set, 
ry To allot; to appoint of grant by distribution or 
apportionment, 
The priests had a portion assigned them, — Gen, xlvii, 
2. To designate or appoint for a particular purpose, 
They assigned Bezer, a city of refuge. — Josh. xx. 

3. To fix, specify, or designate; as, to assign a 
limit. 

4, In law, to transfer, or make over to another, the 
right one has in any object, as an estate, chose in 
action, or reversion. To asstyn dower, to make over 
a life interest in lands to the widow of the one from 
whom the assignor inherits. Blackstone. 

To assign, in bankruptcy, to transfer’ property to, 
and vest it in certain persons, called assignees, for 
the benefit of creditors. 

5. To allege or show in particular; as, to assign a 
reason for one’s ‘conduct. 

G6. To point out or specify ; as, to assign errors, 

AS-SIGN!, 2. A person to whom property or an in- 
terest is transferred ; as, a-deed to a man and his 
heirs and assigns. - = 

AS-SIGN/A-BLBE, a. That may be allotted, appointed, 
or assigned. 4 

2, That may be transferred by writing; as, an as- 
signable note, or bill. é ; 

3. That may be specified, shown: with precision, 
or designated ; as, an assignable quantity. 

AS/SIG-NAT, zn. $ P 

1. In French law, the assignment of an annuity 
(rente) on an estate, by which the annuity is based 
on the security of the latter. Hence, ; 

2. Paper currency, issued by the revolutionary 
government of France, based on the security of the 
lands of the state. ’ 

AS-SIG-NA’TION, x. An appointment of time and 
place for meeting ; used chiefly of love meetings, 

2. A making over by transfer of title. [See As- 
SIGNMENT. | : ‘ 

Tooke uses bank-assiynations, 


ASS 


Affirmed or averred posi-| AS-SIG.N/ED, pp. or a. Appointed; allotted ; made 


over ; shown or designated. 

AS-SIGN-EE’, x. A person to whom an assignment 
is made; a person appointed or deputed by anuther 
to do some act, perfurm some business, or enjoy 
some right, privilege, or property ; as, an assignee of 
a bankrupt. An assignee may be by special appoint- 
ment or deed, or be created by law ; as an executor. 

Cowel, 

Assignees in bankruptcy; in England, persons 
appointed, under a commission of bankruptcy, to 
manage the estate of a bankrupt, for the benefit of 
his creditors, 

AS-SIGN/ER, (as-sin/er,) 2. 
appoints. 

AS-SIGN/ING, (as-sin‘ing,) ppr. Allotting ; appoint- 
ing ;-transferring ; showing specially. 

AS-SIGN’MENT, x An allotting, or an appointment 
to a particular person or-use. 

In law, 1. A transfer of title or interest by writing, 
as of a lease, bond, note, or bill of exchange, 

Q. The writing by which an interest is transferred. 

3. The appointment or designation of causes or 
actions in court, for-trial on particular days, 

4. The conveyance of the whole interest which a 
man has in an estate, usually for life or years. It 
differs from a lease, which is the conveyance of a less 
term than the lessor has-in the estate. ° Z. Swift. 

Assignment in bankruptcy + the transfer of the prop- 
erty of a bankrupt to certain persons called assignees, 
in whom it is vested for the-benefit of creditors. 

AS-SIGN-OR’, 2. An assigner; a person who’ as- 
signs or transfers an interest; as, the assignor of a 
bill of exchange. 

AS-SIM/I-LA-BLE, a. That may be assimilated, 

AS-SIM'I-LATE, v. t. [L. assimilo, of ad and similis, 
like. See Simivar. 

l. To bring to a likeness ; to cause to resemble. 


One who assigns. or 


Sw: 

2. To convert into a like substance; as, food is 

assimilated by conversion into animal substances, 
. flesh, chyle, blood, &c. 
AS\SIM/I-LATE, v. i. 

1. To become similar. 

2. To perform the act of ‘converting food to the 
substance of the body ; as, birds assimilate Jess than 
beasts, Bacun. 

3. To be converted into the substance of the body ; 
as, flesh assimilates more readily than vegetables, 

AS-SIM/I-LA-TED, pp. Brought to a likeness; 
changed into a like substance. 

AS-SIM'I-LA-TING, ppr.. Causing to resemble ; con- 
verting into a jike substance. 


AS-SIM-I-LA/TION, 2. 


1, The act of bringing to a-reseinblance ;,or a state 
of resemblance. 

«2, The act or process by which bodies. convert 
other bodies into their own yplature and substance ; 
as, flame assimilates oil, 

3. In physiology, the conversion of nutriment into 
the fluid or solid substanee of the body. 

4. In former pathology, the supposed conversion of 
the fluids of the body to the nature of any morbific 
matter. : Parr. 

The term assimilation has been .imited by some, to 
the final process by which the blood is converted 
into the substance of the organs, 

AS-SIM’/I-LA-TIVE, a. Having power of converting 
to a likeness, or to a’Jike substance. Hakewill, 

AS-SIM/E-LA-TO-RY, a, . Tending to assimilate. 

AS-SIM/U-LATE, v. t. [L. assimulo.] 


Tofeign, [Not used. See Simurats. 
AS-SIM-U-LA'TION,-: 2 A counterfeiting. [Voe 
used. Seé SrmvULation. 
AS-SI-NE’GO, n. An‘ass, Herbert. 


AS-SIST’, v. 2 [L. assisto, of ad and sisto, to stand 
up; Russ. sizhu, to sit, or be placed ; Sp. asistir; It. 
assistere; Fr. assister. Literally, to be present, or, as 
we still say in English, to stand by.] 

To help; to aid; to succor; to give support to in 
some undertaking or effort, or in time of distress, 

AS-SIST’, v. i. 

1. To lend aid. 
2. To be present ; to attend ; as, to assist at a pubd- 
lic meeting... [4 Gullicism.] Prescott, . 

AS-SIST’/ANCE, n. Help; aid ; furtherance ; succor ; 
a contribution of support in bodily strength or other 
means, 

AS-SIST’ANT, a. Helping; lending aid or support ; 
auxiliary. Hale. 
AS-SIST’ANT, x. One who aids, or who contributes 
his strength or other méans to further the designs or 
welfare of another; an auxiliary. 

2. An attendant. [Little used. . Dryden, 
3. Formerly, in some of the New England Status, 
a member of the upper house of the legislature. 

AS-SIST’ANT-LY, adv. In a manner to give aid. 

AS-SIST’ED, pp. Helped; aided. 

AS-SIST/ER,n. One thatlendsaid; ahelper. _ 

AS-SIST’ING, ppr. Helping; aiding; supporting 
with strength or means, | ; 

AS-SIST’LESS, a. Without aid ot help. Pope. 


AS-SIZE’, n. [Fr. assises; L. asstdeo, to sit by, of 
AS-SIZ/ES, n. pl.} ad and sedeo, to sit; lr siasair, & 
ee 
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session. See Asszss.] Note. This word was formerly 
written, «#3 in French, assise. 

1. Originally, an assembly of knights and other 
substantial men, with a bailiff or justice, in a certain 
place ard at a certain time, for public business. The 
general council, or Wittenagemote, of England, was 
called the General Assize. Blackstone, Glanville. 

2. In England, the Court of Axsize, popularly called 
the Assizes, is the sessions held, by at least one of the 
judges of the superior courts, in each of the counties, 
tes oe commissions of assize for civil cases, and of 
oyer and terminer, and jail delivery, for criminal 
cases, The commission of assize originally directed 
the judges to take assizes, or the verdicts of a par- 
ticular jury called the assize, now obsolete. P. Cyc. 

3. A jury. In this sense tiie word was applied to 
the grand assize, for the trial of property, and. to the 
petty assize, for the trial of possession. In Scotland, 
the assize consists of fifteen men, selected from a 
greater number, 

4. A writ; as, an assize of novel disseisin, which is 
given to recover the possession of lands, tenements, 
rents, common, &c., of which the tenant has been 
lately disseised ; assize of mort d’ancestor, which lies 
against an abator, who enters upon land after the 
death of the ancestor, and before the heir enters; 
assize of darrein presentment, or last presentation, 
which lies against a stranger who presents a clerk to 
a benefice, from the person, who himself, or his an- 
cestor, last before presented. Blackstone. 

5. A particular species of rents, established and 
not subject to be varied. Eng, Law. 

6. The time or place of holding the Court of Assize ; 
generally in the plural, assizes. 

7. In @ more general sense, any tribunal or court of 
ustice. 

4 8. A statute, or ordinance, generally ; as, the as- 
sizes of the realm ; the assizes of the forest, rules and 
regulations for the management of the royal forests ; 
assize of arms, @ statute of Hen. [1. for arming the 
kingdom ; the assizes of Jerusalem, a code of feudal 
laws formed by the crusaders for their kingdom of 
Jerusalem., 

9. A statute of regulation; an ordinance regu- 
lating the weight, measure, and price of articles sold 
in market ; and hence the word came to signify the 
weight, measure, or price itself ; as, the assize of bread. 

Spelman. Cowel. Encyc. Blackstone. 

10. An ordinance fixing the standard of weights 
and measures; hence, the standard weights and 
measures ; as, the custody of the assize. Blackstone. 

11. Measure ; dimension. _ [In this sense, now cor- 
rupted into S1zg, which see.] 


An bundred cubits high by just assize, Spenser, 


AS-SIZE’, v. t. To fix the weight. measure, or price 
of commodities, by an ordinance or regulation of 
authority. ; 

2. To fix the rate of ; to assess, as taxes. Buners. 

AS-SIZ'ED, -pp. Regulated in weight, measure, or 
price, by an assize or ordinance ; assessed. 


AS-SIZ’/ER, n. An officer who has the care or inspec- |" 


tion of weights and measures. Chambers. 
AS-SIZ’OR, n. In Scotland, a juror. Bailey. 
ASS’-LIKE, a. Resembling an ass. Sidney. 


AS-SO'BER, v. t [See Soner.] To make or keep 
sober. [Wot used. Gower. 
AS-SO-CIA-BIL'I-TY, x. The quality of being capa- 
ble of association; the quality of suffering some 
change by sympathy, or of being affected by the 
affections of another part of the body. Darvin. 

AS-SO'CIA-BLE, (as-so/sha-ble.) (See Associars.) 

1. That may be joined to or associated. 

2, Sociable ; companionable. é 

3, In a medical sense, liable to be affected by sym- 
pathy, or to receive from other parts correspondent 
feelings and affections.. ‘The stomach, the most 
associable of all the organs of the animal body.” 

Med. Rep. Darwin, 
AS-S5'CTA-BLE-NESS, x. Associability. 
AS-SO'CIATE, (as-so/shate,) v. t, [Fr. associer; .L. 
associo, of ad and socid, to join.] 

1. To join in company, as a friend, companion, 
partner, or confederate ; as, to associate others with 
us in business, or in an enterprise. 

It conveys the idea of intimate union. 

2. To unite in the same mass; as, particles of 
matter associated with other substances. 

AS-SO'CIATE, v. i.. 

1, Tc unite in company ; to keep company, imply- 
ing intimacy ; as, congenial minds are disposed to 
associate. 

2. To unite in action, or to be affected by the 
action of a different part of the body. Darwin. 

AS-SO'CIATE, a. 
1.’Joined in interest or purpose ; confederate, 
fi Milton. 
F a Joined in employment or office ; as, an associate 
udge, 

3. In medicine, connected by habit or sympathy ; 
aS, associate motions, such as occur sympathetically, 
in consequence of preceding motions. , Darwin. 

AS-SO6’/CIATE, n. 
1. A companion ; one frequently in company with 


AS-SORT, v. t. 


ASS 


another, implying intimacy or equality; a mate; a 
fellow. * 
2. A partner in interest, as in business ; or a con- 
federate in a league. ea 
3. A companion in a criminal transaction; 3h 
accomplice. F - 
AS-SO/CIA-TED, pp. United in company or in in- 
terest; joined. j 
AS-S6'CIATE-SHIP, 2. The state or office of an 
associate. ; Encyc., art. Reynolds, 
AS-SO/CIA-TING, ppr. Uniting in company or in 
interest ; joining. 


AS-SO-CI-A/TION, z.. 


1. The act of associating; union ; connection of 
persons. 

2. Union of persons in a company; 2 society 
formed for transacting or carrying on some business 
for mutual advantage ; a partnership. It is often ap- 
plied to a union of states, or a confederacy. 

3. Union of things ; apposition, as of particles of 
matter. x 

4. Union or connection of ideas. An association 
of ideas is where two or more ideas constantly or 
naturally follow each other in the mind, so that one 
almost infallibly produces the other. Encye. 

5. An exertion or change of sume extreme part of 
the sensorium residing in the muscles or organs of 
sense, in consequence of sume antecedent or attend- 
ant fibrous contractions. ° Darwin. 

6. Among Congregationalists, a society of the cler- 
gy, consisting of a number of pastors of neighboring 
churches, united for promoting the interests of re- 
ligion and the harmony of the churches, 

AS-SO-CI-A'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to an associa- 
tion of clergymen. 
AS-SO’/CIA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of associ- 
ating, or of being affected by sympathy. 
Darwin, Miller. 
AS-SO'CIA-TOR, n. A confederate. Dryden. 
AssoctaTE is now used.] 
AS-SOIL’, v. t. [Old Fr., from L, absolvo.] To solve; 
to release ; to absolve. [Obs. Taylor. Bacon. 
AS-SOIL’, v. t. [Fr. souiller.} To soil; to stain. 


[ pon 
AS-SOIL'MENT, x. Act of assoiling; absolution. 
AS/SO-NANCE, nz. 


More. Speed. 
Fr., from L. ad and sono, to 
sound. See Sounp. 

Resembiance of sounds. In rhetoric and poetry, a 
concurrence of words or lines, terminated by sounds, 
approximating to, but not concurring in a rhyme. 

Encyc. Meth. 


AS'/SO-NANT, a. Having a resemblancé of sounds. 


In Spanish poetry, assonant rhymes are those in which 

a resemblance of sounds serves instead of a natural 

rhyine; as, ligera, tierra. These require only the 

same vowel in the last or two last syllables, without 
any concurrence of consonants as in rhyme, 

(Fr. assortir ; [t. assortire; of ad and 
sortir, sortire, to sally forth, and in It. to draw lots. 
See Sort.) 

1. To separate and distribute into classes things of 
the like kind, nature, or quality, or things which are 
suited toa like purpose. It is sometimes applied to 
persons as well as things. 

2. To furnish with all sorts. Burke. 

AS-SORT’,». i. To agree; to be in accordance with ; 

i Mitford, 


to sult. 
AS-SORT’ED, pp. or a, Distributed into sorts, kinds, 


or classes. 
2. Furnished with an assortment, or with a vari- 
ety ; as, a well-assurted store. Burke. 
3. Fitted or adapted to. 
They appear—no way assorted to those with whom they must 
associate. Burke. 
AS-SORT'ING, ppr. Separating into sorts ; supplying 
with an assortment; agreeing. 


AS-SORT’MENT, zn. 


1. The act of distributing into sorts, kinds, or 
classes, or of selecting and suiting things. 

2. A mass or quantity distributed into kinds, or 
sorts; or a number of things assorted. 

3. A number of things of the same kind, varied in 
size, color, quality, price, form, or the like, to suit 
the market, the wants of people, or various purposes ; 
as, an assortment of thread, of silks, of calicoes, &c. 

An assortment of paintings, W. Core: 


4. A variety of sorts or kinds adapted to various 
wants, demands, or purposes; as, an assurtment of 
goods. i Mercantile Usage. 

AS-SOT’, v. t. [See Sor.] To infatuate; to besot. 
Not used. Spenser. 
AS-SUAGE’, v. t. [This word appears to be formed 

on the G. schwach; D. 2wak, weak; or on D. zagt, 
soft, gentle, quiet, which coincides with the Sax. 
swig, Silence; swigan, to be silent; whence geswi- 

ean, to be silent; G. schweigen; D. zwygen, id. 

n Sax. also, geswican is to cease, fail, rest, be 
quiet. But the Dutch word for assauge is verzagten, 
to soften.] 

To soften, in a figurative sense; to allay, mitigate, 
ease, or lessen, as pain or grief; to appease or pacify, 
as passion or tumult. In strictness, it signifies rather 


ASS 


to moderate, than to quiet, tranquilize, or reduce to 
perfect peace or ease. 
AS-SUAGE’, v, i. To abate or subside, 
The waters assuaged. —Gen, vill. 
But I apprehend the sense is, —the waters were 
checked. Heb. qv. : 
AS-SUAG'ED, pp. Allayed; mitigated; eased; ap 


‘peased. 

AS-SUAGE’MENT, nz. Mitigation; abatement. 

AS-SUAG/ER, n. One who allays or pacifies ; that 
which mitigates or, abates.: 

AS-SUAG'ING, ppr. Allaying; mitigating; appeas- 
ing; abating. : 

AS-SUA'SIVE, a. [from assuage.] Softening ; miti- 
gating; tranquilizing. m + Pope 
AS-SUB/JU-GATE, v, t.° To bring inte subeeoa 

2 ih 


Loe : 
AS-SUE-FA€'/TION, xn. [L. assuefacio.] 
The act of accustoming. [Nut used.) Brown. 
AS/SUE-TOUDE, n. [L. assuctudo, from assuetus, part. 
of assuesco, to accustom. ] _ 
4 Custom ; habit; habitual use. Bacon. 
AS-SUME’, v. t. [L. assumo, of ad and sumo, to take.) 

1. To take or take upon one’s self. It differs froin 
reccive, in not implying an offer to give. 

“The Goi assumed his native form again. Pope. 

2. To take what is not just; to take with arrogant 
claims ; to arrogate; to seize unjustly ; as, to avsume 
haughty airs ; to assume unwarrantable powers. 

3. To take for granted, or without proof; to sup- 
pose as a fact; as, to assume a principle in reasoning. 

4. To appropriate, or take to one’s self; as, to 
assume the debts of another. 3 

5. Tq take what is fictitious; to pretend to pos- 
sess; to take in appearance ; as, to assume the garb 
of huiility. 

AS-SUMBE’, v. % ] 

1. To be arrogant; to claim more than is due. 

2. In /aw,to take upon gne’s self an obligation ; to 
undertake or promise ; as, A assumed upon himself, 
and promised to pay. 

AS-SUM’ED, pp. Taken; arrogated ; taken without 
proof; pretended. 

AS-SOUM/ER, n. One who assumes; an arrogant per- 
son. 

AS-SUM/ING, ppr. Taking; arrogating; taking fcr 
granted ; pretending. 

AS-SUM/ING, a. Taking or disposed to take upon 
one’s self more than is just ; haughty; arrugant. 

AS-SUM'ING, n. Presumption. Jonson, 

AS-SUMP’'SIT, n. {pret. tense of L. assumo. 

1. In law, a promise or undertaking, founded on a 
consideration. This promise may be verbal or writ- 
ten. An assumpsit is express or implied; express, 
when made in words or writing ;. implied, when, in 
consequence of some benefit or consideration accru- 
ing to one person from the acts of another, the law 
presumes that person has promised to make compen- 
sation. In this case, the law, upon a principle of 
justice, implies or raises a promise, on which an ac- 
tion may be brought to recover the compensation. 
Thus, if A contracts with B to build a house for hiin, 
by implication and intendment of law, A pru:ises to 
pay B fur the same, without any express words to 
that effect. 

2. An action founded on a promise. When this 
action is brought on a debt, it is called indebitatus as- 
sumpst, which is an action on the case to recover 
damages for the non-payment of a debt. Blackstone. 

AS-SUMPT’, vt. Totake up; to raise. [ Barbarous, 
and not used. Sheldon, 
AS-SUMPT’, x. That which is assumed. [JVut used.) 

Chillingworth. 
AS-SUMP’TION, n. [L. assumptio. 

1. The act of taking to one’s self. Hammond. 

2. The act of taking for granted, or supposing a 
thing witbout proof ; supposition. Norris. 

This gives no sanction to the unwarrantable assumption that the 

eu sleeps from the period of death to the resurrection of the 
‘y: 

8. The thing supposed ; a postulate, or proposition 
assumed. In logic, the minor or second propusition 
in 3 categorical syllogism. Encyc. 

4. A consequence drawn from the propositions of 

which an argument is composed. Encye. 

5. Undertaking; a taking upon one’s self. Kent. 

6. The taking up a person into heaven. Hence, in 
the Roman Catholicand Greek churches, a festival in 
honor of the miraculous ascent of the Virgin Mary 
into heaven. % Encyc. 

7. Adoption. Warton. 

AS-SUMP’TIVE, a. That is or may be assumed. As- 
sumptive arms, in heraldry, are such as a person has a 
right, with the approbation f his sovereign, and of 
the heralds, to assume, in consequunce of an Paliog 
ncye. 
AS-SUMP’TIVE-LY, adv. By v-ay of siverauiplisrt 
AS-SUR/ANCE, (as-shir'ens,) 2. [¥s., from assurer, 
of ad and stir, seur, sure, certarm. Qu. ihe Rab. and 

Talm. \WN to make firme, conSrm, verify ; or is ‘veur 

the.G. zwar, from iie root of L. verus, more probably 

it is from It. sicurare, assicurare, to insure, from L. 

securus.] 

———— 
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1. The act of assuring, or of making a declaration 
in terns that furnish ground of confidence; as, [ 
trusted to his aysurances: or the act of furnishing 
any ground of full confidence. 

Whereot he hath given aseurance to all men, in that he hath 

rused hiin from the dead. — Acts xvii. 

2, Firm persuasion ; full confidence or trust ; free- 
dom from doubt; certain expectation; the utmost 
certainty. 

Let Ms gd near with a true heart, in full assurance of faith.— 

eD. Ke 

3. Firmness of mind ; undoubting steadiness ; in- 
trepidity. 

Brave men meet danger with assurance. 

4, Excess of boldness 
ance is intolerable. 

5. Freedum from excessive modesty, timidity, or 
bashfulness ; laudable confidence. 

Convers:ition with the world will give them knowledge and as- 

surance. ocke. 

6. Insurance; a contract for the payment of a sum 
on occasion of a certain event, as loss or death. Re- 
cently, axsurance has been used, in England, in rela- 
tion to life contingencies, and insurance, in relation 
to other contingencies. [See Insurance.] 

P. Cye. 

7. Any written or other legal evidence of the con- 
weyance of property. In England, the legal evidences 
of the conveyance of property are called the common 
assurances of the kingdom. Blackstone. 

8. Conviction. Tillotson. 

9. In theology, full confidence of one’s interest in 
Christ, and of final salvation. 

AS-SCRE’, (ash-shire’,) v. t. 
SURANCE, } 

1. To make certain; to give confidence by a prom- 
ise, declaration, or other evidence ; as, he assurcd me 
of his sincerity. 

2. To confirm ; to make certain or secure. 

And it shall be assured to him. — Lev. xxvii. 
3. To embolden ; to make confident. 
And hereby we shall assure our hearts before him. —1 John iii. 


4, ‘To make sure, with of before the object secured ; 
as, let me be assured of your fidelity. 
5. To atfiance ; to betroth. ec Shak. 
6. To insure; to cuvenant to indemnify for loss. 
[See Insure.] : i 
AS-SUR’ED, (ash-shird’,) pp. M_ de certain or confi- 
dent; made secure ; insured. - 
AS-SUR/ED, (ash-shurd’,) a. Certain; indubitable ; 
not doubting ; bold to excess. Bacon. Shak. 
AS-SCUR/ED-LY, (ash-shir'ed-ly,) adv. Certainly ; in- 
dubitably. 


Ascuredly thy son Solomon shall reign. —1 Kings i, 


AS-SUR/ED-NESS, ‘(ash-shir’ed-ness,) x. The state 
of being assured ; certainty ; full confidence. 
Hakewill, 

who insures 


Knolles, 
3 impudence ; as, his assur- 


[I'r. assurer, See As- 


AS-SUR’/ER, n. One who assures ; one 
against loss ; an insurer or underwriter. 
AS-SUR'GENT, a. [L. assurgens, assurgo. 

In botany, rising upward in a curve from a declin- 
ing base. Martyn. 
AS-SUR/ING, (ash-shir/ing,) ppr. Making sure or 
confident; giving security ; confirming ; insuring. 
AS-SUR/ING-LY, adv. Ina way to create assurance. 

AS-SWAGE’. See Assvace. 

AS-SYR'I-AN, a. Pertaining to Assyria. : 

AS-TAR TE, x. Ashtoreth, a goddess of the Sidoni- 
ans; the same as Venus of the Romans. 

AS/TEASM, x. [Gr. users, beautiful, polite.] 

In rhetoric, genteel irony ; a polite and ingenious 

manner of deriding another. Encyc. 

AS'/TER, » (Gr. asno.] 

A genus of plants, with compound flowers, many 
of which are cultivated for their beauty, particularly 
the China Aster. The species are very numerous. 

AS-TE’RI-AS, n, [Gr, asno, a star.) 

Stella marina, sea-star, or star-fish; a subdivision 
or family of radiate animals, characterized by a sub- 
orbicular, depressed budy, divided into rays, usually 
five in number, with a mouth below, at the center. 
The rays vary, in length and form, in different spe- 
cies, from simple salient angles, to very long, and, in 
some species, minutely ramified processes. 

AS-TE/RI-A-TED, a. [Supra.] Radiated ; presenting 
diverging rays, like a star ; as, asteriated sitpphire. 
Cleaveland. 
AS'TER-ISK, 2. [Gr. aseptoxos, a, little star, from 
asno, a star } 

The figure of a star, thus, *, used in printing and 
writing asa reference te a passage or note in the mar- 
gin, or to fill the space when a name, or part of a 
name, is omitted. 

AS'TER-ISM, n, [Gr. ascptopos, a little star, from 
asno,astar.)  — 

. Formerly, a constellation ; as now used, a small 
cluster of stars, either included or not in a constella- 
tion, ’ . Cyc. 

2. An asterisk, or mark of reference. [ This is less 


proper. 
a'STERNT, adv. {a, or at, and stern. See Stern.]} 


| AS-TOUND’'ED, pp. 


AST 


_1. Un or at the hinder part of a ship; or toward the 
hinder part, or backward ; as, to go astern. 
2. Behind a ship, at any indefinite distance. 
Mar. Dict. 
AS'TER-OID, rn. [Gr. aso, a star, and ed ¢, form.] | 
A name given by Ilersche! to the four newly -lis- 
covered planets between the orbits of Mars and Ju- i 
piter. A fifth, Astrea, has since been discovered. | 
AS-TER-OID/AL, a. Resembling a star ; or pertain- 
ing to the asteroids. Journ. of Science. | 
AS-TER-O-PG/DI-UM, n. (Gr. asnp, a star, and rovs, 
nudos, a foot.] 
A kind of extraneous fossil, of the same substance 
with the astrite, to which it serves as the base. 
Encyc. 3 
A-STERT’, v. t. To startle. [Mot in use.] Spenser. } 
AS-THEN'TE, a. (Gr. priv. and ofevos, strength.] 
In medicine, weak ; characterized by debility. 
AS-THEN-OL'O-GY, 7. [Gr. a priv , cOevos, strength, 
and Aoyac, discourse. ] 
The doctrine of diseases connected with debility. j 
ASTH/‘MA, (ast/mi,) n. (Gr. acGna.] { Coze. 
A chronic, paroxysmal, and intermittent disease of 
respiration ; the paroxysins exacerbating and remit- 
ting ; the inspirations, during the attack, fuller and 
more frequent than natural, but with a sensation of 
want of air, accompanied by paleness of the skin 
and lividness of the lips. The term is also often ap- 
ied to any chronic difficulty of breathing. 
ASTH-MAT'I€, a. Pertaining to asthma ; also, affect- 
ed by asthma; as, an asthmatic patient. 
ASTH-MAT'I€, x. A person troubled with asthma. 


AS-TIP'U-LATE, fi gem, 
s- J-L t) for Stirvunate. Sho 
AS-TIP-ULA!TION, for StrruLaTION. [Wot in use.] 


AS-TONE’, ) v. t. [See Asrontsu.] ‘I'a.terrify, or as- 
AS-TON'Y,§  tonish. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
AS-TON'ED, ) pp. ora. Astonished. [Obs.] 
AS-TON'IED, Spenser. Milton. 


AS-TON'ISH, ». t. [Old Fr. estonner, now étonner ; L. 
attono, to astonish ; ad and tono. Sax. gestun, noise, 
and stunian, to stun; G. stawnen; Arm. eston, won- 
derfilly. The primary sense is, to stop, to strike 
dumb, to fix. See ‘Tone and Stun.] 

To stun, or strike dumb with sudden fear, terror, 
surprise, or wonder; to amaze; to confound with 
some sudden passion. 


1, Danicl, was astonished at the vision. — Dan. viii. 


AS-TON'ISH-ED, (as-ton/isht,) pp. or a. Amazed; 
confounded with fear, surprise, or admiration. 

AS-TON/ISH-ING, ppr. Ainazing ; confounding with 
wonder or fear. 

AS-TON'ISH-ING, a. Very wonderful; of a nature 
to excite great admiration or amazement. 

AS-TON/ISH-ING-LY, adv. In a manner or degree to 
excite amazement. Bp. Fleetwood. 

As-TON‘ISH-ING-NESS, x The quality of exciting 
astonishinent. é 

AS-TON'ISH-MENT, n. Amazement; confusion of 
mind from fear, surprise, or adiniration, at an extra- 
ordinary or unexpected event. 

AS-TOUND’, v. t. [from Old Fr. estonner.] 

To astonish ; to strike dumb with amazement. 
Astonished to dumbness. 
AS-TOUND’/ING, ppr. Astonishing. 

2. a. Adapted to astonish 
AS-TOUND'MENT, n. Amazement. Coleridge. 
A-STRAD’‘DLE, adv. [a and straddle. See Stravve.} 

With the legs across a thing, or on different sides ; 
as, to sit astraddle. 

ASTREIA’ { nm. ([Gr. asnp, a star.] 

1. The goddess of justice. A name sometimes 
given tothe sign Virgo. The poets feign that Jus- 
tice quitted heaven, in the golden age, to reside on 
earth, but becoming weary with the iniquities of 
men, she returned to heaven, and commenced a con- 
stellation of stars. ’ Encye.* 

2. A small planet, discovered in Dec. 1845, revolv- 
ing round the sun in 1510 days, and belonging to the 
group sonctimes called asterouls. 

3. A species of coral zoophytes, of a rounded form, 
and covered, when alive, with animal tlowers. 

AS'TRA-GAL, ». [Gr. aspayados, a turning joint, 
vertebra, spondylus. ] 

1. In architecture, a little round molding which sur- 
rounds the top or bottom of a column, in the form of 
aring; représenting a ring or band of iron, to pre- 
vent the splitting of the column. [tis often cut into 
beads or berries, and is used in ornamented entabla- 
tures to separate the several faces of the architrave. 

Encyc. 

2. In gunnery, a round molding on a cannon near 

the mouth, Encyc. 
AS-TRAG/A-LUS, x. [L.] 

1. In anatomy, the huckle, ankle, or sling bone ; 
the upper bone of thut part of the foot called the tar- 
sus, Supporting the tibia. Coxe. 

2. A genus of papilionaceous plants, of the natural 
order Fabacez, containing numerous species, some 
of which are called, in English, milk-vetch and 
liquorice-vetch. Guin tragacanth is obtained from 
different species, particularly the 4. verus. | 
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AS'PRAL, a. (L. astrim : Gr. usqo, a star.) 
BSclonyzing to the stars; starry. “Dryden. 
AS'TRAL-LAMP, n. An Argand lamp, in which the 
oil is contained im a vessel in the form of a flattened 
ring, obliquely imclined outward and downward 
and surinounted by a flattened hemispherical ground 
glass; the whole arrangement designed to throw a 
strong and uninterrupted light on the table beluw. 
A-STRAY', adv. {aand stray. See Stra oft : 
Out of the right way or proper place, both in a lit. 
era) and figurative sense.“ In morals and relicwn, it 
signifies wandering from the path of rectitude, from 
duty and happiness. 


Before { waa afflicted, } went astray. — Ps. cxix. 


Cattle go astray when they leave their proper own- 
ers or inclosures. See Deut. xxii. 
AS-TRE/A, n. See Astrwa. 


AS-TRI€T’, v. t [L. astringo, astrictus. See As- 
TRINGE.] 
1. To bind fast; to confine. {Mot much used,} 


2. To constrict : to contract. 

AS-TRICT’, a Compendious ; contracted. Weever. 

AS-TRICT’ED, pp. Bound fast; confined ; con- 
stricted. 

AS-TRIET'ING, ppr. 

AS-TRIC/TION, n. 

1. The act of binding fast, or confining. 

2. A coniraction of parts by applications ; the stop~ 
ping of fluxes or hemorrhages, Coxe. 

3. Constipation. Arbuthnot. 

4, In Scotland, thirlage ; an obligation to have corn 
ground at a certain mill, paying a toll called mudture. 

Ed. Encyc. Sinclair. 

AS-TRI€T/IVE, a. Binding ; constricting ; styptic. 

AS-TRI€T’O-RY, a. Astringent ; binding; apt to bind. 

A-STRIDE’, adv. With the legs across. 

AS-TRIF’ER-UUS, a. [L. astrifer ; astrum, a star, and 
fero, to bear.} 

Bearing or containing stars. [ Little used.} 
AS-TRIG'ER-OUS, a. [Low L. astriger.] 

Bearing stars. [Vot used.] 

AS-TRINGE’, (as-trinj’,) v. t. [L. astringo, of ad and 
stringo, to bind fast, to strain. See Strain. 

1. To bind fast ; to constrict ; to contract ; to cause 
parts to draw together. Bacon. 

2. 'T’o bind by obligation. Wolsey. 
ase psp pp. Bound fast; constricted ; con-~ 

tracted. 

AS-TRING/EN-CY, n. The power of contracting the 
parts of the body ; that quality in medicines which 
causes vitiul contraction of the soft solids ; as, the as- 
tringency of acids or bitters. Bacon. Arhutlnot. 

AS-TRING/ENT, a. Binding; contracting ; strength- 
ening; opposed to lazatine. Quincy. 

Astringent principle ; in chemistru, tannic acid or 
tannin ; characterized particularly by forming an in- 
soluble compound with gelatine, Ure. 

AS-TRING/ENT, x. A medicine that has the propert 
of causing vita! contraction in the soft solids, usually 
accompanied with increased absorption and dimin< 
ished excretion. 

AS-TRING’ER, [Fr. austour, autour, a gos- 

AUS-TRING’ER, hawk.] 

A falconer that keepsya goshawk. Shak. Cowel. 
AS-TRING'ING, ppr. Binding fast ; constricting ; con~ 

tracting. 

AS-TROG/RA-PHY, n. 
and ) pag, to describe. 

A description of the stars, or the science of describ- 
ing them. . 

AS'TRO-LABE, n. [Gr. asnp,a star, and AaGeu, to 
take. 

lL Mi instrument formerly used for taking the al- 
titude of the sin or stars at sea, 

9. A stereographic projection of the sphere, on the 
plane of a great circle, usually either upon the plane 
of the equator, the eye being supposed to be in the 
pole of the world, or upon the pjane of the meridian, 
the eye being in the point.of intersection of the equi- 
noctial and the horizon. 

+ 3. Among the ancients, the same as the modern ar- 
millary sphere. Encyc. 

AS-TROL/A-TRY, n. [Gr. uornp and Aarpeca.] 

The worship of the stars. Cudworth. 
AS-TROL/O-GER, n, (L. astrologus, of Gr. us pov 
AS-TRO-LO/GI-AN,$ a star, and Asyos, discourse.| 

-1, One who professes to foretell future evenis by 
the aspects and situation of the stars. -~dstrologian is 
little used. Wotton. 

2. Formerly, one who understood the motions of 
the planets, without predicting.” aleigh. 

AS-TRO-LOG'TE€, a, Pertaining to astrology ; 

AS-TRO-LOG/I€-AL, § professing or practicing as- 
trology. 

AS-TRO-LOG/IC-AL-LY, adv. 
trology. 

AS-TROL/O-GIZE, 2. i. To practice astrology 

AS-TROL/O-GY, 7, [Supra.] A science which teaches 
to judge of: the effects and influences of the stars, and 
to foretell future events by their situation and differ- 
ent aspects ; called, also, judicial astrology. This sci- 
ence was formerly in great request, as men ignorant- 
ly supposed the heavenly bodies to have a ruling in- 


Binding fast; confining ; con- 
[tracting. 


n. 


[Gr. asnp, or aspov, @ star, 


In the manner of as~ 
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fluence over the physical and moral world ; but it is 
nuw universally exploded by true science and philos- 
ophy. T 4 

Note. The term astrology was used by the ancients 
in the sense of astronomy. 

aS-TRON/O-MER, n. One who is versed in astrono- 
my; one who has a knowledge of the laws of the 
heavenly orbs, or the principles by which their mo- 
tions are regulated, with their various phenomena. 

! . 

PoE acer ar ie { a, Pertaining to astronomy. 

AS-TRO-NOM'It-AL-LY, adv. In an astronomical 
manner; by the principles of astronomy. 

AS-TRON/O-MIZE, v.2 To study astronomy. { Lit- 
de uxed. Brown. 

AS-TRON/O-MY, zn. [Gr. aspov, a star, and vopos, a 
law, or rule.] | 

The science which teaches the knowledge of the 
celestial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, «distances, 
periods of revolution, eclipses, order, and of the causes 
of their various phenomena. This science depends 
on observations made chiefly with instruments, and 
upon inathematical calculations. 

AS/TRO-SEOPE, zn. [Gr. aspuv, a star, and oxotew, 
to view.) 

An astronomical instrument, composed of two 
cones, on whose surface the constellations, with 
their stars, are delineated, by means of which the 
stars may be easily known. Encyc. 

AS-TROS/€0-PY, nx. [See Astroscorg.] Observation 
of the stars. 

AS'TRO-THE-OL/0-GY, n. [L. astrum, a star, and 
theologia, divinity.] 

Natural theology founded on the observation of the 
celestial bodies, Derham. 
A-SFRUT’, adv. [See Strut.) Ina strutting manner. 
AS-TUTE’, a. [L. astutus, from astus, craft, subtilty ; 

Ir. aisde, aiste, ingenuity.]} 

Shrewd; sharp; eagle-eyed ; critically examining 
or discerning ; subtle; cunning. ~Sandys. 

AS-TOTE’LY, adv. Shrewdly ; sharply ; subtilly. 

AS-TUTE’NESS, 2. Shrewdness ; cunning. 

A-SUN’DER, edv. [Sax. asundrian, to divide. See 
Sunper.] Aart; into parts; separately; in a di- 
vided state. 


The Lord hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked. — Ps, cxxiz. 


A-SWOON’, adv. Inaswoon. [0Obs.] Gower. 
A-S¥'LUM, n. [L. from Gr. acvdA.v, safe.from spoil, 
a and ovAn, spoil, cvAaw, to plunder. ]} ; 

1. A sanctuary or place of refuge, where criminals 
and debtors shelter themselves from justice, - and 
‘from which they can not be taken without sacrilege. 
Temples and altars were anciently asylums ; as were 
Agmmbs, statues, and monuments. The ancient 
eran allowed asylums for the protection of the 

jlest criminals; and the Jews had their cities of 

2. Any place of retreat and security. etre 

3. An institution fur the protection or relief of the 
unfortunate ; as, an asylum fur the poor, for the deaf 
and dumb, or for the insane. 

A-SYM’ME-TRAL 
AS-YM-MET’RI€-AL, a. [See Symmetry.} 
Not having symmetry. [Little used.) More. 
A-SYM/ME-TRY, x ([Gr. a priv. and ovyperoia, 
symmetry, of cvv, with, and perpew, to measure. 

The want of proportion between the parts of a 
thing. It is also used in mathematics for incom- 
mensurahility, when between two quantities there is 
no common measure, Johnson. 

AS'/YMP-TOTE, n. (Gr. a priv., cvv, with, and rrow, 
to fall; not meeting.) Sometimes pron. a-symp' tote. 

A line which approaches nearer and nearcr to 
some curve, but, though infinitely extended, would 
never meet it. This may be conceived as a tangent 

+a curve at an infinite distance. Chambers. 

«MP-TOT'I€-AL, a. Belonging to an asymptote. 
Asymptotical curves, are such as continually approach 
when extended, but never meet. 

A-SYN-AR-TETE/, a. [Gr. a priv., ovy, and apraw.) 

Literally, disconnected ; not fitted or adjusted, _ 

Asynartete sentences ; those of which the membets 
are not united by connective particles ; as, 1 came, 
{ saw, I conquered. Brande, — 

Asynartete verse; in prosody, a verse consisting of 
‘two members, having different rhythms ; as when 
the first consists of iambuses and the second of 
trochees, or the first of dactyls and the second of 
iambuses, J 

A-SYN’/DE-TON, n. [Gr. a priv. and cvvdew, to bind 
together.) In grammar, a figure which omits the 
connective ; as, veni, vidi, vici. It stands opposed to 
polysyndeton, which is a multiplication of connectives. 

Campbell. 

AT, prep. [Sax. et; Goth. at; Ta ad. At, ad, and to, 
if not ra a the same word, often coincide in 
signification. In W. at is to, and in Danish and 
(Swedish, it is the sign of the infinitive mode ; in 
Amih. od, or ud, is toward. ' The word at is doubtless 
the Oriental NNN, TnN, Ch. and Heb. to come, to 
approach, Hence it primarily denotes presence, 
mectiny, nearness, direction toward. ] 

In general, wt denotes nearness or presence; 28, at 
the ninth hour, at the house ; but it is less definite 


AT/A-GHAN, 1. 


AT!A-MAN, n. 


AT’A-RAX-Y, 1. 


A-TAX'LA 
-A-TAX’Y, 


A-TAX'IE, a. 


AT'CHE, zn. 


ATH 


than en or on; at the house, may be on or near the 
house. — It denotes also toward, versus; as, to aun an 
arrow ata mark. 


From this original import are derived all the_vari- | A/VIIE-ISM, n. 


ous uses of at, Al the sight, is with, present, or com- 
ing the sight; at this news, present the news, on or 
with the approach or arrival of this news. At pegqce, 
at war, in a state of peace or war, peace or war ex- 
isting, being present ; at ease, at play, ata loss, &c., 
convey the like idea. At arms, furnished with arms, 
bearing arms; at hand, within reach of the hand, 
aud therefore near ; at my cost, with my cost; at his 
suit, by or with his suit; at this declaration, he rose 
from his seat, that is, present, or coming this decla- 
ration ; whence results the idea, in consequence of it. 
At his command, is either under his command, that 
is, literally, coming or being come his command, in 
the power of, or in consequence of it. He is good 
at engraving, at husbandry ; that is, in performing 
that business. He deserves well at our hands, that 
is, from us. The peculiar phrases in which this 
word occurs, with apprupriate significations, are nu- 
merous. At first, at last, at least, at best, at the 
worst, at the highest or lowest, are plirases in which 
soine noun is implied ; as, at the first time or begin- 
ning ; at the last time, or point of time ; at the least 
or best degree, &c. ; all denoting an extreme pvint or 
superlative degree. tall, is in any manner or degree. 

At is sometimes used for to, or toward, noting pro- 
gression or direction ; as, he aims at perfection ; he 
makes or runs at him, or points at him. [n this 
phrase, he longs to be at him, at has its general sense 
of approaching, or present, or with, in contest or attack. 


D; 
AT’A-BAL, 2. [Sp.] A kettle-drum ; a kind of tabor, 


used by the Moors. 


A-TA€'A-MITE, xn. A native chloride of copper, 


originally found, in the form of sand, in the desert 
of Atacama, between Chili and Peru. Dana. 
Among the Turks, a long dagger, 
worn in a belt, with pistols, in a metal scabbard. 

; Byron. 
[Russ., from Polish hketman, a general 
in chief; G. hauptmann.] A hetman, or chief of the 
Cossacks. 


AT-A-MAS’/€0, 2; The trivial name of a specics of 


the genus Amaryllis, called atamasco-lily. 
(Gr. urapuxos, of a priv. and 
rapuyn, tumult. ] 

Calmness of mind: a term used by the stoics and 
skeptics te denote a freedom from the emotions 
which proceed from vanity and self-conceit. Encyc. 


: { n. [Gr. a priv. and rafts, order.} 


Note. Ataria is more generally used by medical 
writers than 5 

-1, Want of order; disturbance ; irregularity. Hall. 

2. In medicine, irregularity in disease, or in the 
functions ; irregularity in the crises and paroxysms 
of fever. Core. Encyc. 

A state of disease characterized by great irregu- 
farity. Cyc. Med. 
In medicine, irregular ; characterized by 
great irregularity. 3 

Atazic fever ; aterm applied by Pinel to malignant 
typhous fever. Cyc. Med. 
In Turkey, a small silver coin, value 
about six or seven mills, Encyc. 


ATE;; the preterit of eat; which see. 
A'TE, (a’ty,) vr. 


(Gr. arn, mischief; araw, to hurt. 
Ate is a personification of evil, mischief, or malice.]} 
In pagan mythology, the goddess of mischief, who 
was cast down from heaven by Jupiter. Hom. 
dl. xix. 125, 
AT'E-LENE, a. [Gr. aredns, imperfect.] 
In mineralogy, imperfect; wanting regular forms 
in the genus, Shepard, 


AT-E-LES/TITE, zn. A crystalline mineral, in struc- 


ture resembling sphene. Shepard. 


A-TEL’‘LAN, a. Relating to the dramas at Atella, in 


ancient Italy. Shaftesbury. 


A-TEL’/LAN, n. A dramaticsrepresentation, satirical 


or licentious. Shaftesbury. 


A TEM'PO, or A TEM'PO PRPMO, {It.] In music, 


a direction that, after any change of movement, by 
acceleration or retardation, the original movement 
be restored. ; 

A TEM PO GL-US'TO. [It.; L. in tempore justo.) 

In music, a direction to sing or play in an equal, 
true, and just time. 

ATH-A-NA'SIAN, a. Pertaining to Athanasius, bish- 
op of Alexandria, in the fourth century. The 
Athanasian creed is a formulary, confession, or expo- 
sition of faith, supposed formerly to have been drawn 


up by Athanasius; but this opinion is now rejected, |- 


and the composition is ascribed by some to Hilary, 
bishop of Arles. It 1s a summary of what was 
called the orthodox faith. 

ATH'A-NOR, zn. [Ar. and Heb, 133M thanor, an oven 
or furnace. 

A digesting furnace, formerly used in chemical 
operations, so constructed as to maintain a uniform 
and durable heat. It is a furnace with a lateral 
tower close on all sides, except a communication be- 
low with the fireplace, which is filled with fuel, by 


ATH 


an opening above filed with a close cover As the 
fuel below 1s consumed, that m the tower falls down 
to supply its place. Nicholson, 
The disbelief of the existemce of 3 
God, or supreme intelligent Being. 


Atheism ts a terocious systein, that leaves nothing above us to 
excite awe, nor around us w awaken tenderness. 


Rob. Hall. 
A'THE-IST, xn. [Gr. afens, of a priv.and Ocvs, God.] 
One who disbelieves the existence of a God, or 
supreme intelligent Being. 
A'THE-IST, a. Atheistical ; disbelieving or denying 
the being of a supreme God. Milton. 
4A-THE-IST'I€, : 
4-THE-IST'I€-AL, { & 
1. Pertaining to atheism 
2. Disbelieving the existence of a God , impious ; 
applied to persons; aS, an atheistic writer. 
3. Implying or containing atheism , applied to 
things ; as, atheistic doctrines or opinions. 
A-THE-IST’I€-AL-LY, adv. In an atheistic manner; 
impiously. 
A-THE-IST’I€-AL-NESS, 2. The quality of being 
atheistical. 


A'THE-IZE, v. i. To discourse as an atheist. [Vor 
used. Cudworth. 
A'THE-IZE, v. t. To render atheistic. Berkeley. 


A'THEL, A’DEL or 42/THEL; noble, of illustrious 
birth; Sax. edel, ethel; G. adel; D. edel; Sw. edel; 


leie 
Dan. edel; Ar. AS) athala, to be well rooted, to be 


of noble origin. This word is found in many Saxon 
names ; as in Atheling, a noble youth; Ethelred, 
noble counsel; Ethelard, noble genius; Ethelbert, 
noble, bright, eminently noble ; Ethelwald, noble gov- 
ernment, or“power ; Ethelward, noble defender- 
ATH-E-NE/UM, n. (Gr. aOnvacov, from Athens.) In 
ancient Athens, a place where poets, philosophers, 
and rhetoricians declaimed, and repeated their com- 
positions. In the United States, a building or an 
apartment where a library, periodicals, and news- 
papers are kept for public usc, or for a. reading 
room, so called. {Note. This word is anglicized, by 
discarding the diphthong, as is done in ecunomy and 
other English words. 
A-THE/NI-AN, a. [from Athens.] Pertaining to 
Athens, the metropolis of Attica, in Greece. 
A-THE/NI-AN, xn. _A native or inhabitant of Athens, 
4-THE-O-LO'GI-AN, 2. One who is the opposite to 
a theologian. Hayward, 
A-THE-OL/O-GY, 7. Atheism. [Wot in use.] Swift. 
A'THE-OUS, a. Atheistic; impious. [JNVvt used.] 
Mit 


ATH-E-RI/NA, n. A genus of fishes of the order 
Abdominales. The characters are, the upper jaw is 
rather flat, the rays of the gill membrane are six, and 
the side belt or line shines like silver. The species 
best known is the A. Hepsetus, very abundant in the 
Mediterranean, where it is caught in large quantities. 

Pennant. Ed. Encyc. 

ATH’E-RINE, x. A name common to the specics of 
the genus Atherina. 

ATH-E-RO/MA, rn. (Gr, from afnna, pap.) 

A species of wen or encysted tumor, whose con- 
tents are curdy. 

ATH-E-ROM'A-TOUS, a. Pertaining to or resembling 
an atheroma ; having the qualities of an atheroma, 

Wiseman, 


| A-THIRST’, (a-thurst’,) a. [a and thirst. See Turast.] 


1. Thirsty ; wanting drink, 
2. Having a Keen appetite or desire, 
He bad a soul athirst for knowledge. 


ATH’LETE, n. [See Atuetic.) 

1. Among the ancrents, one who contended for the 
prize m the public games. Hence, 

2: A contender for victery. 4. Sinith’s Theory, 

ATH-LET'IE€, a. (Gr. aBAnrns: L. athlcta, a wrestler ; 
from ac#Xu«, strife, contest. } 

1. Belonging to wrestling, boxing, running, and 
other exercises and sports, which were practiced by 
the ancients, usually called the athletec games. Hence, 

2. Strong, lusty ; robust, vigorons. An athlete 
body or constitution, ts one fitted for vigorous ex- 
ertions. 

ATH-LET'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a strong, robust, ot 
athletic manner, Borrow. 
ATH’LE-TISM, xn. The act of contending at the pub 

fic gaines , muscular strength. 
A-THWART", prep. {aand thwart. See THwart.) 

1. Across , from side to side, transverse, as, 
athwart the. path. 

2. In marme language, across the line of a ship’s 
course ; as, a fleet standing athiwart our course. 

Athwart hawse, is the situation of a ship when she 
fies across the stem of another, whether in contact 
or at a small distance. 

Athwart the fore foot, is a phrase applied to the 
flight of a cannon-ball, fired by one ship across 
another ship’s course, ahead, as a signal for her to 
bring to. 

Athwart ships ; reaching across the ship from side to 
side, or in that direction. Mar. Dict. 
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A-THWART", adv. In a manner to cross and perplex ; 
crossly ; wrong; wrongfully. 
A-TILT", adv. [wand tut. See Tixt.] 

1. In the manner of a tilter; in the position, or 
with the action of a man making a thrust; as, to 
stand or run atut. 

2. In the manner of a cask tilted, or with one end 
raised. 

AT'L-MY, 2. [Gr. artpta, a and rip, honor.] 

In ancient Greece, public disgrace ; exclusion from 
office or magistracy, by some disqualifying act or de- 
cree. Mitford. 

AT-LAN-TF/AN, ) a, Pertaining tothe Isle Atlantis, 
AT-LAN'TL-AN, which the ancients allege was 
sunk and overwhelmed by the ocean. Plato. 

2. Pertaining to Atlas ; resembling Atlas. 

AT-LAN‘TES, x. pl. [L.] In architecture, figures or 
half figures of men, used instead of columns or pilas- 
ters, to support an entablature. P. Cye. 

AT-LAN’TlIe, a. [from Atlas or Atlantis.] 

1, Pertaining to that division of the ocean, which 

23 between Europe and Africa on the east, and 
America on the west. 

2. Pertaining to the Isle of Atlantis ; as, Atlantic 
island. Cyc. 
AT-LAN’TIE€, x. The ocean, or that part of the ocean, 

which is between Europe and Africa on the east and 
America on the west.. 

AT-LAN’TI-€A, ) 2. An isle mentioned by the an- 

AT-LAN'TIS, cients, situated west of the Strait 
of Gades, or Gibraltar. The poets inention two isles, 
and call them Hesperides, western isles, and Elysian 

Authors are not agreed whether these isles 
were the Canaries, or some other isles, or the conti- 
nent of America. 

New Atlantis, (Nova Atlantis ;) a fictitious philo- 
sophical commonwealth of Lord Bacon, or the piece 
describing it; composed in the. manner of More’s 
Utopia, and Campanella’s City of the Sun. One part 
of the work is finished, in which the author has de- 
scribed a college, founded for the study of Nature, 
under the name of Solumon’s House. The model of 
a commonwealth waz never executed. Fincyc. 

AT-LAN’TI-DES, n. pl. A name given to the Pleiades 
or seven stars, which were feigned to have been the 
daughters of Atlas, a king of Mauritania, or of his 
brother Hesperus, who were translated to heaven. 

AT‘'LAS, n. [L.] A collection of maps in a volume; 
supposed to be so called from a picture of Atlas,.sup- 
porting the heavens, prefixed to some collections. 

Johnson. 

2. This term is now also applied to works in which 
subjects are exhibited in a tabular form or arrange- 
ment; as, an historical or ethnographical atlas. 

3. A large, square folio, resembling a volume of 
maps, called, also, atlas-folio. 


4. A silk-satin, manufactured in the East with ad- | A-TON/ED, pp. 


mirable ingenuity. tases are plain, striped, or flow- 
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Trojan war, but much cultivated and improved by | A‘T-RA-BI'LIS, #. 


Epicurus, teaches that atoms are endued with grav- 
ity and motion, by which all things were formed, 
without the aid of a supreme intelligent Being. 

The atome theory, nm chemestry, or the doctrine of 
definite proportions, teaches that all chemical combina- 
tions take place between the supposed ultimate parti- 
cles or atoms of bodies, and that these unite, either 
one atom with one atom, or by sums of atoms which 
are integral muluples of unity. This theory was first 
presented by Dalton. 

Atome weivht; the relative weight of a supposed 
ultunate particle or atom of a body, considered in 
reference to some standard unit, and tosome rule for 
determining when bodies unite one atom with one 

AT¥OM-ISM, n, ‘The doctrine of atoms. {atomn. 

AT‘OM-IST, x. One who holds to the atomical phi- 
losophy. 

AT'OM-IZE, v. t. To reduce to atoms. Baxter. 

AT’/OM-LIKE, a, Resembling atoins. Browne. 

AT-OM-OL'O-GY, n. The doctrine of atoms. Kruroles. 

AT’‘OM-Y, x. A word used by Shakspeare for atom; 
also, an abbreviation of anatomy. 

AT-ONE’, j adv. [at and one.] 

AT-VONEY, | At one ; together; at once. Spenser. 

A-TONE’, v. 1. [Supposed to be compounded of at and 
one. The Spanish has adunar, to unite or join, and 
the It. adunare, to assemble; from L. ad and unus, 
unio. In Welsh, dyun signifies united, accordant, 
agreeing ; dyunaw, to unite or agree ; from un, one, 
and dy, a_ prefix denoting iteration.— Vote. This 
word was formerly written attone. | 

1. To agree ; to be in accordance ; to accord. 

He and Aufidius can no more atone, 
Than vivlentest contrariety. 

[ This sense is obsulete.] 

2. To stand as an equivalent ; to make reparation, 
amends, or satisfaction for an offense or a crime, by 
which reconciliation is procured between the offend- 
ed and offending parties. 

The murderer fell, and blood atoned for blood. Pope, 

By what propitiation shall | atone for iny former gravity ? 

Rambler, No. 10. 
The life of a slave was deemed to be of so little value, that a very 
slight compensation atoned tur taking it away. 
Robertson, Charles V. 

3. To atone for ; to make compensation or amends, 

This evil was atoned for by the good etlects of the stucly of the 

practical physica of Aristotle. Schiegel, Trans. 

The ministry not atoning for their former conduct by any wise 

or populr measure. Junius. 
A-TONE’, v. 2. 
1. To expiate ; to answer or make satisfaction for. 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. Pope. 


2. To reduce to concord ; to reconcile, as parties at 
variance ; to appease. [JVot nuw used.) 
Expiated ; appeased ; reconciled. 
Dryden. 


Shak, 


ered ; but they have not the fine gloss and luster of | A-TONE!/MENT, n. Agreement; concord ; reconcili- 


some French silks. Encyc. 

5. The first vertebra of the neck, articulating im- 
mediately with the occipital bone, and thus sustain- 
ing the head, whence the name. 

6. A term applied to paper ; as, atlas fine. Burke. 

AT-MOM’E-TER, xn. (Gr. arpos, vapor, and perpew, 
to measure. ] 

An instrument to measure the quantity of exhala- 
tion from a humid surface in a given time ; an evap- 
orometer, Ure. 

AT’MOS-PHERE, n. [Gr. arpos, vapor, and sguipa, 


a sphere. ] 
1. The whole mass of aériform fluid surrounding 
the earth. . 


2. In electricity, the space around an electrical body, 
through which its electrical influence extends. 
3. Figuratively, pervading influence; as, a moral 
atmosphere. 
AT-MOS-PHER’TE€, 
AT-MOS-PHER’I€-AL, 
or vapors 


phere ; a3, atmospheric air 


ation after enmity or controversy. Rom. v. 


He seeks to make atonement 
Between the Duke of Glo’ster and your brothers, Shak. 
2. Expiation ; satisfaction or reparation made by 
giving an equivalent for an injury, or by doing or suf- 
ering that which is received in satisfaction for an of- 
fense or injury ; with for. 

And Moses sail to Aaron, Go to the altar, and offer thy sin- 
offering, and thy bumt-oflering, and make an atonement for 
thyself and for the peuple. — Lev. ix. 

When a man has been guilty of any vice, the best atonement he 
can make for it is, to warn others not to fall into the like. 

Spect. No. 8. 
@ The Phocians behaved with eo much gallantry, that they were 
thought to have made a sufficient atonement for their former 
offense. Potter, Antiq. 
3. In theology, the expiation of sin made by the 
obedience and personal sufferings of Christ. 
A-TON/ER, n. He who makes atonement. 


a. Pertaining to the atmos- | A-TON’I€, a. ° Debilitated ; wanting tone. 


In medicine, characterized by atony, or want of vi- 
tal energy ; as, an atonic disease. 


Atmospheric ar; common air, or the air; so called | A-TON/ING, ppr. or a. Reconciling. 


in distinction from vital air or oxygen, fixed air or car- 

bonic acid, and other gases. ’ 
Atmospheric stones ; Meteoric stones, or aérolites. 
2, Dependent on the atmosphere. 


lam an atmospheric creature. Pope. 
AT’OLL, n. [A Maldive word.] A name given to 


2. Making amends, or satisfaction. 
AT’O-NY, n. (Gr. arovia, defect, of a priv. and rovos, 
tone, from retvw, to stretch.] 
In medicine, debility ; a want of tone; defect of 
muscular power ; palsy. Wilson. Coxe. 
More particularly, want of vital energy and strength 
of action in the heart and arteries ; asthenia. 


coral islands consisting of a strip or ring of coral| A-TOP’, adv. [a and top. See Tor.] On or at the 


surrounding a central lagoon. Lyell, 


AT‘OM, xn. (Gr. arvpos; L. atomus; frqm a, not, and | AT-RA-BIL-A’/RI-AN, 


Tepvw, to cut.) 

1. A particle of matter so minute as to admit of no 
division. Atoms are conceived to be the first princi- 
ples or component parts of all bodies. Quincy. 

2. [n chemistry, a supposed ultimate particle or com- 


ponent part of a body ; the smallest particle supposed | AT-RA-BIL’IA-RY, a. 


to result from the division of a body, without decom- 
Position. 

3. ae thing extremely small. Shak. 
A-TOM'I€, a. Pertaining to atoms; consisting 
A-TOM’IE€-AL,} of atoms; extremely minute, _ 

The atomical philosophy, or doctrine of atoins, said 

to have been first broached by Moschus, before the 


top. Milton. 


AT-RA-BIL-ARLOUS, { a. [L.atra bilis, black bile.] 
Affected with melancholy, which the ancients at- 
tributed to the black bile; replete with black bile. 
AT-RA-BIL.-A/RI-OUS-NESS, x. The state of being 
melancholy, or affected with disordered bile. 
Melancholic, or hypochon- 
driacal ; from the supposed predominance of black 
bile. Cyc. Med. 
Atrabiliary capsules, [J.. capsule atrabilaria, 80 
called from their supposed office of secreting black 
bile ,] two small gland-like bodies, situated one on 
the upper and interior edge of each kidney ; called 
also renal or supra-renal lands or capsules. Cyc. Med, 
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{L. from atra and bis.) Biack 
bile ; a thick, black, acrid fluid, supposed by the an- 
cients tu be secreted by the spleen, panersous of 
atrabiliary capsules, but only a murbid state of the 
proper bile, Cyc. Med. 

AT-RA-MENT-A’CEOUS, a, Black, like ink , inky; 
as the atramentacevus mucus of the eye, or fimnentiuin 
nigrum, a black pasty sulstance covermg the mternat 
surface of the churoid cuat of the eye. Decham. 

AT-RA-MENT'AL; Ja. (L. atramentum, mk, from 

AT-RA-MENT’OUS, ater, black.) 

Inky ; black like ink. 

AT-RA-MENT-A'RI-OUS, @. Like ink; suitable for 
making ink. ‘The sulphate of iron, or green copper- 
as, is called atramentarwus, as being the material of 


ink. Fourcroy. 
A-TRIP’, adv. [aand trip. See Tre.) 

In nautical lunguaye, the anchor is atrip, when 
drawn cut of the ground in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. The tupsails are atrip, when they are hoisted 
to the top of the mast, or as high as ‘possible. 

Mar. Dict. 
A-TRO/CIOUS, a. [L. atroz, truz, fierce, crnel.] 

1. Extremely heinous, criminal, or cruel 
Mous, outrageous ; as, atrocious guilt or offense, 

2. Very grievous; violent; as, atrocious distem- 
pers. Obs.) Cheyne. 

A-TRO’/CIOUS-LY, adv. In an atrocious manner ; 
with enormous cruelty or guilt. 

A-TRO/CIOUS-NERS, 2. The quality of being enor- 
mously criminal or crucl. 

A-TROC'LTY, x. Enormous wickedness ; extreme 
heinonsness or cruelty ; as, the etrety of murder. 

AT’RO-PHY, 2. (Gr. « priv. and ror pr, to nourish. } 

1. A consumption or wasting of the flesh, with loss 
of strength, without any sensible cause ; a wasting 
from defect of nourishment. Core. Encyc. 

2. More appropriately, gradual progressive emacia- 
tion and exhaustion from defect of nutrition. 

AT-RO-PI'NA, (at-ro pi’na,) sometimes called A-tro/- 
Pi-a, m A vegetable alkaloid, extracted from the 
Atropa Belladonna, or deadly nightshade. [t is 
white, brilliant, and crystallizes in lung needles. 

AT-TACII’, v. t. (Fr, attacker, to tie or fasten, to 
apply, to engage, tu stick; Arm. stava; It. attaccare; 
Norm. attacher, to attack ; tuche, tied, fixed, tacked 
together; Port. Sp. etacar. It seems to be allied to 
attack, and ihe sense is, to put, throw, or full on, 
hence, to seize, and stop, coinciding with the Eng. 
take ; Sw. taga; Dan. tage; Sax. teccan ; Gr. dexuput ; 
L. tango, for tago; Eng. tack; &c. Class Dg. Sve 
Attacg and Tack.] - 

1. To take by iégal authority ; to arrest the person 
by writ, to answer for a debt or demand ; applied tu 
a taking of the person by a civil process ; being never 
used for the arrest of a criminal. It is applied also 
to the taking of goods and real estate by an officer, 
by virtue of a writ or precept, to hold the same to 
satisfy a judgment to be rendered in the suit. 

2. To take, seize, and lay hold on, by moral force, 
as by affection or interest; to win the heart; to 
fasten or bind by moral influence; as, attached to a 
friend ; attaching others to us by wealth or flattery. 

3. To make to adhere ; to tie, bind, or fasten ; as, 
to attach substances by any glutinous matter; to 
attach one thing to another by a string. 

4. To connect with, in a figurative sense; as, 
to attach great importance to a particular circum- 
stance. 

AT-TACH’A-BLE, a. ‘That may be legally attached ; 
liable to be taken by writ or precept. j 

AT-TA-CHE’, (at-ta-sha',) n. [Fr.] One attached 
to another, as a part of his suite or attendants ; par- 
ticularly, one attached to the suite of an embas- 


enor- 


sador. 

AT-TACH’ED, (at-tacht’,) pp. Taken by writ or 
precept; drawn to and fixed, or united by affection 
or interest ; fastened ; connected with. 

AT-TACIUVING, ppr. Taking or seizing by com- 
mandment or writ; drawing to, and fixing by influ- 
ence; winning the affections; fastening ; connect- 
ing with. 

AT-TACH'MENT, n. 

1. A taking of the person, goods, or estate, by a 
writ or precept in a civil action, to secure a debt or 
demand. 

2. A writ directing the person or estate of a person 
to be taken, to secure his appearance before a court. 
In England, the first notice to appear in court is by 
summons; and if the defendant disobeys this moni- 
tion, a writ of attachment issues, commanding the 
sheriff to attach him, by taking gage, or security in 
goods, which he forfeits by non-appearance, or by 
making him find safe pledges or sureties for his ap- 
pearance. But in trespasses, an attachment is the 
first process. In chis country, attachment is more 
generally the first process; and in some states, the 
wnit of attachinent issues at first against the prop- 
erty or person of the defendant, In Connecticut, 
this writ issues against the person, goods, or land, 
in the first instance, commanding to take the goodo 
and estate of the defendant, if to be found ; or othe r- 
wise, to take his body. In England, witnesses not 
appearing upon a summons, may be taken by atlaca- 
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ment; a process called with us a capias. Attach- 
ments also issue against persons for contempt of 
court. ‘lhe court of attachments, in England, is held 
before the verderors of the forest, to attack and try 
offenders against vert and venison. 

Foreign attachment, is the taking of the money or 
goods of a debtor in the hands of a third person ; as 
when the debtor ig not within the jurisdiction of the 
court, or has absconded. Any person who has goods 
or eftects of a debtor, is considered in law as the 
agent, attorney, factor, or trustee of the debtor ; and 
an attachment served on such person binds the 
property in his hands to respond the judgment against 
the debtor. . 

3. Close adherence or affection; fidelity ; regard; 
any passion or affection that binds a person ; as, an 
attachment to a friend, or to a party. 

4. That by which one thing is attached to another ; 
as, to cut the attachments of a muscle. 

5. Some adjunct attached to an instrument, ma- 
chine, or other object; as, the Eolian attachment w 
the piano-forte. : 

AT-TACK’, v. t. [Fr. attaquer; Arm. attecm; It. at- 
taccare, to fasten, to attack ; attacco, a sticking ; Sp. 
atacar, to assault, to fasten, or make close, to cram ; 
Port. atacar, to attack, to tease, to fasten ; Heb. and 
Ch. ypn, to thrust, to drive, to strike. It seems to 
be allied to attach; but the latter verb agrees better 


with the Eth. MO? tok, took, to press, whence 


AVOR satook, to press, to make close; and the 
Ch. M0, to accuse, to unite. Class Dg.) 

1, To assault ; to fall upon with force; to assail, 
as with force and arm3. Jt is the appropriate word 
for the commencing act of hostility between armies 
and navies. 

2. To fall upon, with unfriendly words or writing ; 
to begin a controversy with; to attempt to overthrow 
or bring into disrepute, by satire, calumny, or criti- 
cism ; as, to attack a man or his opinions in a pam- 

hiet, 

AT-TACK’, n, An onset; first invasion; a falling on 
with force or violence, or with calumny, satire, or 
criticism. 

AT-TACK’A-BLE, a, That can be attacked ; assail- 


able. 
AT-TACK’ED, (at-takt’,) pp. Assaulted; invaded’; 
fallen on with force or enmity, 
AT-TACK’ER, n. One who assaults or invades. 
AT-TACK'ING, ppr. Assaulting; invading; falling 
on with force, calumny, or criticism. 
AT-TA-COT’TIE€, a. Pertaining to the Attacotti, a 
tribe of ancient Britons, allies of the Scots. 


Pinkerton. 
AT'TA-GAS, )n. [L.] Names applied, by former 
AT'TA-GEN, } naturalists, to a variety of the 7e- 


trao bonasia, or hazel grouse, found in the south of 
Europe. Cuvrer. 

AT’TA-GHAN. See Atacnan. 

AT-TAIN’, v. i. [Fr. and Norm. atteindre ; L. attingo, 
to reach, come to, or overtake; ad and tango, to 
touch, reach, or strike; that is,to thrust, urge, or 
push to. It has no connection with L. attineo. See 
Class Dg.] ; : 

1. To reach; to come to or arrive at, by motion, 
bodily exertion, or efforts toward a place or object. 
If by any means they might atiain to Phenice. — Acts xxvii. 


2. To reach ; to come to or arrive at, by an effort 

of mind. ; d 

Such knowledge ta too wonderful for me; it is high; 1 can not 
auain to it. — Ps, cxxxix. 

Regularly this verb should be always followed by 
to; the omission of to, and the use of the verb in 
@ transitive sense, may have originated in mistake, 
from the opinion that the verb is from the L. attinco, 
and equivalent to obtain. 

AT-TAIN’, v. t. 

1. To gain ; to compass ; to achieve or accomplish, 
that is, to reach by efforts ; without to following. 

is he wise who hopes to afiain the end without the means? 

Tillotson, 

This use of the verb is now established; but in 
strictness to is here implied ; attain tothe end. The 
real sense, as in the intransitive use of the verb, is, 
to reach or come to the end or purpose in view. ‘This 
word always implies an effort toward an object. 
Hence it is not i Aired with obtain and procure, 
which do not necessarily imply such effort. We 
procure or ebtain a thing by purchase or loan, and-we 
obtain by inheritance, but we do not attain it by such 
means. An inattention to this distinction has led 
— authors into great mistakes in the use of this 
word. = 

2. To reach or come to a place or object by pro- 
gression or motion, 


But ere such tidings shail his ears attain. 


: Hoole's Tasso. 
Canaan he now aitains. Mi 


ilton, 
3. To reach in excellence or degree ; to equal. 


Bacon, 
AT-TAIN-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Attainableness. Coleridge. 
AT-TAIN'A-BLE, a.’ That may be attained; that 


ATT. 
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} may be reached by efforts of the mind or body ; that | AT-TEM’PER-ATE, a. {L. attemperatus.] 


may be coinpassed or accomplished by efforts directed 
tu the object; as, perfection is not attainable in this 
life. From an inattention to the trne sense of this 
word, as explained under Attain, authors have very 
improperly used this word for obtainable, procurable ; 
as in the following passages: ‘* The kind and qual- 
ity of food and liquor, the species of habitation, furni- 
ture and clothing, to which the common people of 
each country are habituated, must be attainable with 

ease and certainty.”” Paley, Philos. b. 6, chap. 11. 

*« Gen. Howe would not permit the purchase of those 

articles [clothes and blankets) in Philadelphia, and 

they were not attainable in the-country.”? JWarshall’s 

Life of Washington, 3, 427. -Each of. those words 

should be obtainable. 

AT-TAIN!A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality: of being at- 
tainable. 

AT-TAIN'DER, 2. [Norms Fr. atteindre, to corrupt, 
attaint ; also conviction; L. ad and tingo, to stain; 
Gr. reyyw. Class Dg. See Tine.) 

1. Literally, a staining, corruption, or rendering 

{mpure ; a corruption of blood. Hence, 

2. By Ue common law, an immediate and insepara- 
ble effect of a judgment of death or outlawry, for trea- 
son or felony ; the consequences of which to the per- 
son attainted are forfeiture of lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments ; corruption of blood, by which he can 


ho longer inherit, or transmit an inheritance; and | 


loss of reputation, and of civil rights generally. A 
statute of parliament attainting a criminal, is called 
an act or bill of attainder. By a statute of 34 Wm. 
IV., the consequences of attainder are limited to the 
life of the person attainted. 


Upon the thdrough demonstration of which it by Tegal at- 
igardees the feudal covenant is broken. Ge Blackstone. 


3. The act of attainting. 
An act was made for the altainder of several persons. Encyc. - 


. Note. By the constitution of the United States, 
no bill of attainder shall be passed ; and no attaindeér 
of treason (in consequence of a judicial sentence) 
shaJ} work corruption of blood or forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attainted. 

AT-TAIN‘ED, (at-taind’,) pp. Reached ; achieved. 

AT-TAIN'ING, ppr. Reaching ; arriving at; accom- 
plishing. “ae: 

AT-TAIN'MENT, nz : 

1. The act of attaining ; the act of arriving at or 
reaching ; hence, the act of obtaiming bp efforty,; as, 
the attainment of excellence, 

2. That which is attained to, or obtained by exer- 
tion ; acquisition ; as, a man of great attainments. ~ 

AT-TAINT", v. t. [See Attarnpver.} 

1. To taint or corrupt ; to extinguish the pure or 
inheritable blood of a person found guilty of treason 
or felony, by confession, battle, or verdict, and con- 
sequent sentence of death, or by special act of par- 
liament. 

No person shall be atiainted of high treason where corruption of 

bivod is incurred, but by the oath of two witnesses. 
: Stat. 7 and 8 Will, II. 

2. To taint, as the credit of jurors, convicted of 
giving a false verdict. This is done by special writ 
of attaint. The conviction of such a crime attaints 
the reputation of jurors, and renders them infamous, 

3. To disgrace; to cloud with infamy ; to stain. 


: Spenser. 

4. To taint or corrupt. Shak. 
AT-TAINT’, n. 

1. A stain, spot, or taint. [See Tarnt.] Shak. 


2. Any thing injarious ; that which impairs. pore) 
Shak. 
3. In farriery, a blow or wound on the legs or feet 
of a horse. ; Encyc. 
4. A writ which lies after judgment against a jury 
for giving a false verdict in any court of record. 
AT-TAINT’ED, pp. Stained; corrupted; rendered 
infamous ; rendered incapable of inhenting. 
AT-TAINT'ING, ppr. Staining; corrupting ; render- 
ing infamous by Judicial act; depriving of inheritable 


blood. 
AT-TAINT'MENT, n. The being attainted. 
AT-TAINT’URE, n. A_staining or rendering infa- 
mous; reproach; imputation. | 
AT'TAR OF RO'SES, rn. A highly fragrant concrete 
obtained in India from the petals of roses. P. Cyc. ° 
AT-TASK!’, v. t To task; to tax. [Vot used. See 
Task. . Shak, 
AT-TASTE’, v. ¢. To taste. [Not used. See Tastr.] 
AT-TEM’PER, v. t. [L. attempero, of ad and tempero, 
to temper, mix, or moderate. See Temrer.] 

1. To reduce, modify, or moderate by mixture, as, 
to attemper heat by a cooling mixture, or spirit by 
diluting it with water. 

2. To soften, mollify, or moderate ; as, to attemper 
rigid justice with clemency. 

3. To mix in just proportion ; to regulate; as, a 
mind well attempered with kindness and justice, 

4. To accommodate ; to fit or make suitable. 

Acts — attempered to the lyre. Pope. 


AT-TEM’PER-ANCE, n. Temperance. [Jot used.] 
Chaucer. 


‘Tempered ; proportioned ; suited. 
Hope must be proportioned and atlemperate to the promise. 
lammond, 


AT-TEM’PER-ATE, v. t, To attemper. [Vot in use ] 
Barra, * 

AT-TEM’PER-ED, pp. Reduced in quality; mod: 
erated ; softened ; well mixed ; suited. 

AT-TEM’PER-ING, ppr. Moderating in quality ; soft- 
ening ; mixing in due proportion; making suitable. 

AT-TEM'PER-LY, adv. In a temperate manner, 

Not in see ; haucer. 

AT-TEM’PER-MENT, n_ A tempering, or. due pro- 

* portion. 5 ' 

AT-TEMPT’, >. t._ [Fr. attenter, from L. attento, to 
attempt, of ad and tento, to try ; Arm. attempti. The 
L. tento is from the same root as tendo, to surain ; 
Gr. 7etvw. Hence, the literal sense is to strain, urge, 
Stretch.] 

1, To make an effort to effect some object; to 
make trial or experiment; to try; to endeavor; to 
use exertion for any purpose ; as, to attempt to sing ; 
to attempt a bold flight. 

2. To attack ; to make an effort upon ; as, to at- 
tempt the enemy’s camp. 

This verb is not always followed by an object, and 
appears to be intransitive ; but some object is under- 
stood, or a verb in the infinitive follows in the place 
of an object ; as, he attempted to speak. - 

AT-TEMPT’, n, Anvessay, trial, or endeavor ; an at- 
tack ; or an effort to gain a point. Bacon. 

AT-TEMPT'A-BLE, a. ‘That may be attempted, tried, 
or attacked ; liable to an attempt, or attack. Shak, 

AT-TEMPT’ED, pp. Essayed ; tried ; attacked. 

AT-TEMPT’ER, n One who attempts, or attacks, 

Milton. 

AT-TEMPT’ING, ppr. Trying; essaying; making 

an effort to gain a point; attacking. . aa 

AT-TEND’, v,°t. [L. attendo; Fr. attendre, to wait 
stay, expect; Sp. atender; It. attendere; L. ad and 
tendo, to stretch, totend. See Tenp.] _ 

1. ‘To go with, or accompany, as a companion, 
minister, or servant. ; 

2. To be present; to accompany or be united to; 
as, a cold attended with fever. 

3. To be present for sume duty, implying charge or 
oversight ; to wait on; as, the physician or the uturse 
‘attends the sick. 

4. To be present in business; to be in company 
from curiosity, or from some connection in affairs ; 
as, lawyers or spectators attend a court. 

5. To be consequent to, from connection of cause ; 
as, a measure attended with ill effects, 

6. To await; to remain, abide, or be in store for; 
as, happiness or misery attends us after death. 

7. To wait for; to le in wait. 

8, To wait or stay for. 

Three days | promised to attend my doom. 

9. To accompany with solicitude; to regard with 
interest. 

Their hunger-thus appensed, their care atlandg 
The doubiful Gruso their absent friends, Dryden. 

10. To regard ; to fix the mind upon. 

The pilot doth not avend the unskiliful words of the pameneee. 

a ney. 

This is not now a legitimate sense. ‘To express this 
idea, we now use the verb intransitively, with to— 
an To [Mv Raleigh. 

1l. To expect. ‘ot in use. i 

AT-TEND’, v.¢. d =~ 

1. To listen ; to regard with attention ; usually fol- 
lowed by to. 

Attend to the voice of my supplication. — Ps. Ixxxvi. 

Hence much used in the imperative, attend / 

2. To regard with observation, and correspondent 
practice ; as, my son, attend to my words. 

Hence, to regard with compliance, 

He hath attended to the voice ot my prayer. — Ps, Ixvi. 

3. To fix the attention upon, as an object of pur- 
suit; to be busy or engaged in; as, to attend to the 
study of the Scriptures, 

4. To wait on; to accompany or be ptesent, in. 
pursuance of duty; with on or upon; as, to attend 
upon a committee ; to attend upon business. Hence, 

5. To wait on, in service or worship ; to serve. 

That ye may attend upon the Lord without distraction. — 1 

Cor. vii. 

6. To stay; to delay. [Obs.] 

For this perfection she must yet attend, 
Till to her Maker she espoused be, 

7. ‘To wait; to be within call. 

AT-TEND/ANCE, nz. [Fr.] 

1, The act of waiting on or serving. 

For he — pertaineth to another tribe, of which n@ man -gave at- 

tendance at the altar. — Heb. vil. 

2. A waiting on; a being present on business of 
any kind ; as, the attendance of witinesses or persons 
in court ; attendance of members of the legisjature. 

3. Service ; ministry ; as, to receive oltendires 

Si 
* 4, The persons attending ; a train; a retinue. 
Mil 


Davies, 
Spenser, 
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5 Attention ; NSE MERteny Regal ftarclil application uf'mind.)) | 2.-The act of mnking Gac, by comminution, or at-| To dase: to anayo to adomrgaaicalain’ cc careful application of mind. 
Give adendance to reading. —1 Tim, iv. 


6. Expectation. [ Obs.] 
AT-TEND'ANT, a. [Fr. 

! panying ; 3 being present, or in the train. 

Other suns — with. their attendant moons. Milton. 


2. Accompanying, connected with, or immediately 
following, as consequential ; as, intemperance with 
all its attendant evils. 

3. In law, depending on, or owing duty or service 
to; as, the wife attendant to the heir, Cowel. 

“Attendant 3; in music, the keys or scales on the 
fifth above, and fifth below, (or fourth above,) any 
key-note or tonic, considered in relation to the key 
or scale on that tonic. Callcott. 

AT-TEND/ANT, n. One who attends or accompanies 
in any character whateyer, as a friend, companion, 
minister, or servant ; one who belungs to the train. 

Dryden. 

2. One who is present ; as, an attendant at or upon 
@ meeting. 

3. In lao, one who owes duty or service to, or de- 
pends on another. Cowel. 

4, That which accompanies or is consequent to. 

A love of faine, the attendant of noble spirits. Pope. 

Shame is the attendant of vice. Anon, 

AT-TEND’ED, pp. Accompanied; having attend- 
ants ; served ; waited on. 

AT-TEND’ER, n. One who attends; a companion; 
an associate. [Little used.] 

AT-TEND'ING, ppr. Going with; 
waiting on; superintending or taking care of ; being 
present ; ; immediately consequent to; serving ; list- 
ening; regarding with care. 


Hooker. 


accompanying ; 


AT- TENT’, a. Attentive. 2 Chron. vi. 
AT- TENT’, n Attention ; as, with due attent. 
Spenser. 
AT-TENT'ATES, xn. pl. Proceedings in a court of 
judicature Ayliffe. 


after an inhibition is decreed. 
AT-TEN'TION, n._ [Fr.] 

heeding ; the due application of the ear to sounds, of 
the eye to visual objects, or of the mind to any ob- 


The act of attending or 


jects presented to its contemplation. [Litegally, a 
stretching toward.) 

They say, the tongues of dying men 

Enforce autention like deep harmony. Shak, 


2. Act of civility, or courtesy ; as, attention to a 
stranger. 
3. The word of command given to soldiers before 
performing any exercise or evolution. : 
AT-TENT'IVE, a. [Fr. attentif. 
Heedful ; intent ; observant ; regarding with care. 
It is applied to the senses of hearing and seeing, as, 
an attentive ear or eye; to the application of the 
mind, as in contemplation ; or to the application of 
the mind, together with the senses above mentioned, 
as when a person is attentive to the words, and to 
oe ig a and matter of a speaker, at the same 


AT-TENT/IVE-LY, adv. Heedfully ; carefully ; 3 with 
fixed attention. 

AT-TENT'IVE-NESS, x. The state of being attent- 
ive ; heedfulness ; attention. 

AT-TENT! LY, adv. Attentively. Barrow. 

AT-TEN'U-ANT, a. [See Attrenvate.] Making 
thin, as fluids; diluting; rendering less dense and 
viscid ; properly, subtilizing the humors of the body, 
or breaking them into finer parts. 

AT-TEN’U-ANT, n. A medicine that thins pth eat : 

a diluent. 

Properly, as originally used, a medicine sey 

to possess the property of rendering the bl 4 

other humors more fluid, by diminishing the size of 

\ the particles, either by abrasion or division ; in the 
' latter case called also an incident. 

AT-TEN'U-ATE, v. t [L. attenuo, of ad and tenuo, 
to make thn; L. tenuis; W. tenau; Ir. tana or 
tanaidhe ; Eng. ‘thin; ; which see.] 

1. To make thin or less consistent ; to render less 
yiscid ; properly, to subtilize the humors of the body, 
or to break them into finer parts; opposed to con- 
dense, incrassate, or thicken. 

2. To comminute; to break or wear solid sub- 
stances into finer or very minute parts. ~ 

This nninterrupted motion must attenuate and wear away the 

hardest rocks, Trans. of Chaptal’s Chenuaity 

In alchemy, to pulverize, or reduce to an impalpable 
powder. Ce 

3. To make slender ; to reduce in thickness. 

_ AT- Te N‘U-ATE, a. - 

. Made thin, or less viscid ; made slender. 
Bacun, 

2. In botany, attenuated ; growing slender toward 

int or extremity. 

AT: ‘EN'U-A-TED, pp. or a, Made thin or less vis- 
cid ; comminuted ; made slender. In botany, grow- 
ing slender toward an extremity. 

AT-TEN’ -A-TING, ppr. Making thin, as fluids; 
making ne, a8 solid substances; making slender or 


_ AT-TEN-U-A/TION, n, The act of making thin, as 
fluids ; as, the attenuation of the humors. 
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2. The act of making fine, by comminution, or at- 
trition ; pulverization. 


The acion of the air facilitates the attenuation of these rocks. 
Trans. Chaptal, 


; 3. The act or process of making slender, thin, or 

ean. 

AT'TER-ATE, v. t=. [L. attero, to wear.] 

1. To wear away. 

2. To form or accumulate by wearing. 
AT'TER-A-TED, pp. Formed by wearing, Ray. 
AT-TER-A/TION, n. The operation of forming land 

by the wearing of the sea, and the wearing ‘of the 
earth in one place and deposition of it in another. 
Rity. 

AT-TEST’, v. t. [Fr. attester; L. attestor ; of ad aad 
testor, to affirm or bear witness, from testis. Sce 
TestiFy.} 

1. To bear witness to; to certify ; to affirm to be 
true or genuine; to make a svulemn declaration in 
words or writing, to suppurt a fact ; appropriately 
used for the affirmation of persons in their official 
Capacity ; as, to attest the truth of a writing, to attest 
a copy of record. Persons also attest writings by sub- 
scribing their names. 

2. To bear witness to, or support the truth of a 
fact, by other evidence than words; as, the ruins of 
Palmyra attest its ancient magnificence. 

3. To cull to witness ; to invoke as conscious. 

The sacred streams which heaven's inperial state 

Altesta in oaths, and lears to vioite. Dryden, 
AT-TEST’, xn. Witness ; testimony ; attestation. [ Lit- 

tle used. 

AT-TEST-A'TION, 2. Testimony; witness; a sol- 
emn or official declaration, verbal or written, im sup- 
port of a fact; evidence. The truth appears from 
the atlestaticz of witnesses, or of the proper officer. 
Tue subscrivtion of a name toa writing is an altest- 
ation. 

AT-TEST’ED, pp. or a. 
mony solemn or official ; 
evidence. 

AT-TEST'ING, ppr. Witnessing to; calling to wit- 
ness ; affirming in support of. 

AT-TEST/OR, n. One who attests. 

AT'TIE, a. [ib Atticus; Gr. Arrixos.] 

Pertaining to Attica, in Greece, or to its principal 
city, Athens; marked by such qualities as were 
characteristic of the Athenians. ‘Thus, Attic wit, 
Attic salt, a poignant, delicate wit, peculiar to the 
Athenians ; an: Attic style, a style, pure, classical, 
and elegant ; Altic faith, inviolable faith. 

Altic dialect ; ; the dialect of the ancient Greek lan- 
guage used by the Athenians. 

Attic base: a peculiar base used by the ancient ar- 
chitects in the lonic and Corinthian orders, and by 
Palladio and some others in the Doric. 

Encyc. Cyc. 

Attic order; an order of small square pillars at the 
uppermost extremity of a building. This had its 
origin in Athens, and was intended to conceal the 
roof. ‘These pillars should never exceed in hight 
one third of the hight of the order on which they 
are placed, nor be less than one quarter of it. 

Encye. 

AT’TI€, A story in the upper part of 

AT’TI€ STO! RY,$ a house, with small windows 
either in or above the cornice. 

AT’TI€, x. A small square pillar with its cornice on 
the uppermost part of a building. Attics properly 
form the crown of the building, or a finishing for the 
other orders, when they are used in the structure, 

Encyc. 


Proved or supported by testi- 
witnessed to ; supported by 


2, An Athenian ; an Athcnian author. 
Jones’s Greek Grammar. 

AT'TI€-AL, a. Pertaining to Athens; piire, clas- 
sical. Hammond. 

AT’TI-CISM, n. The peculiar style and idiom of the 
Greek language, used by the Athenians ; refined and 
elegant Greek ; concise and elegant expression. 

“Encyc-, art. Philos. 
2. A particular attachment to the Athenians. 
Mitford. 
Applied particularly to the act of siding with the 
Athenians, during the Peloponnesian war. 
Hobbes?s Thucyd. viii. 
AT'TI-CIZE, v. t. To conform or make conformable 
to the language or idiom of Attica. Adjectives in vs, 
when atticized, hecome ws. Jones’s Greek Grammar. 

AT'TI-CIZE, v. i. To use Atticisms, or the idiom of 
the Athenians. 

2. To side with the Athenians, or to subserve the 
interests of Athens. Smith’s Thucyd. Viii. 
AT'TIES, zn. pl. The title of a book in Pausanias, 
which treats of Attica. Trans. of Paus. b. 1. 

AT-TINGE’, v. t. [L. attingo.] 

To touch lightly. 

AT-TIRE’, v.t. [Norm. attyrer, to provide ; Fr. atours, 
dress, attire ; atourner, to dress a woman, to attire; 
atourneresse, a tire woman; Arm. atourm, female 
ornaments ; G. zieren, to adorn. We retain tire, the 
simple word, applied to the band of 2 wheel, and this 
word, in the D. toer, coincides with tour. See 
Class Dr.] 
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To dress; to array; to adorn; particularly, to 
adorn with elegant or splendid garments, 


With the linen titer shall Aaron be attired. — Lev. xvi. 


AT-TIRE’, rn. Dress; clothes; habit; but appropri- 
ately, ornamental dress. 


Can a bride forget her attire ? — Jer, ii, 


2. The horns of a deer. 

3. In some early botanical writers, the internal parts 
of a flower, included within the empalement or 
calyx, and ‘the foliation .or corolla. Florid attire, 
calied thrums or suits, as in the flowers of the mari- 
gold and tansy, consists commonly of three parts, of 

~ which the outer part is the floret. ‘This corresponds 
to the floret of the disc in compound flowers. Semz- 
form attiré, consists of two parts, the chives and 
apices ; corresponding to the stamens, with their fil- 
aments and anthers. Johnson. Cyc. 

AT-TIR/ED, pp. Dressed; decked with ornaments 
or attire. 

AT-TIR’ER, n. One who dresses or adorns with 
attire. 

AT-TIR/ING, Ppr. 
attire. 

AT-TI'TLE, v. t 


Dressing ; adorning with dress or 


To entitle. [ot in use.] Gower. 

AT'TI-T UDE, ” (Tr. attitude, posture; Sp. actitur, 
from L. actus, ave. The Ctalian attitudine is posture 
and fitness ; attitude and aptitude being united in the 
saine word. ] 

1. The posture or position of a person, or the man- 
ner in which the parts of his body are disposed, par- 
ticularly in relation to some purpose or emotion ; as, 
a pee atening attitude ; an attitude of entreaty. 

Posture or position of things, in a corresponding 
roundel as, in times of trouble Ist a nation preserve 

a firm attitude. Washingtows Farewell Address. 

Hamilton. Gov. Sinith, Ne I. 

3. In painting and, sculpture, the posture "or action 
in which a figure of Statue is placed ; tae gesture of 
a figure or statue; sucha disposition of the parts as 
serves to express the action and sentiments of the 
person represented. Johnson  Encyc. 

A‘T-TI-TO’DIN-AL, a. Pertaining tu attitude. 
AT-TOL'LENT, a. [L. attollens, attollo, of ad and 
tollo, to lift.] 

Lifting up; raising ; as, an attollent muscle. 

Derham. 
AT-TOL’/LENT, rn A muscle which raises some 
part, as the ear, the eyeball, or the upper eyelid; 
otherwise called levator or elevator. 
Quincy. Encyc. 
AT-TORN’, v. i. [L. ad and torno; Fr. tourner; Arm. 
tuirgna, turnein, to turnj Sp. tornar; Port. id.; Lt. 
attiorniare, torniare, Hence, torniamento, a tourna- 
ment + Sp. torneo. See Tunn.] 

In the feudal lav, to turn, or transfer homage and 
service from one lord to another. This is the act of 
fendatories, vassals, or tenants, upon the alienation 
of the estate. "Blackstone. Encyc. 
AT-TORN’EY, (at-turn’y,) n. ; pl. Arrorneys. [Norm. 
attournon ; torne, il. ; from tour, tourn, turn, change. 
One who takes. the turn or place of another. See 
Attorn and Turn. ] 

One who is legally appointed by another to transact 
any business for him. An attorney is either public 
or private. A private attorney is a person appointed 
by another, by a letter or power of attorney, to transact 
any business for him out of court. A public attorney, 
or attorney at law, is an officer of a court of law, le- 
gally qualified to prosecute and defend actions in such 
court, on the retainer of clients. The attorney at law 

* answers to the prucurltor, or proctor, of the civilians 
and canonists, and to the solicitor, in chancery. 

In Great Britain, and some of the United States, 
attorneys are not admitted to practice in any court 
until examined, approved, licensed, and sworn by 
that court, after which they are proper officers of the 
court ; but in Connecticut, an attorney adinitted and 
sworn. by one of the county courts, is authorized to 
practice in all the courts of the State. 

In Great Britain, attorneys are not admitted to 
plead at the bar, or to be advocates or counsvl, in 
the higher courts ; this privilege being, confined to 
barristers and serjeants. 

In Wew York, and in Massachusetts, theré is a dis- 
_ tinction observed between attorneys and counsclors 
“at law, but in most of the United States, the two 
offices are combined, or that of attorney alone re- 
tained. 

In Virginia, the duties of attorney, counselor, con- 
veyancer, and advocate, are all performed by the saine 
individual. Wirt, 

An attorney may have general powers to transact 
business for another; or his powers may be special, 
or limited to a particular act or acts. 

Attorney gencral, in Great Britain, is an officer ap- 
pointed by the crown, with general powers to act in 
all legal proceedings, in which the crown is a party ; 
particularly, to prosecute in criminal matters affect- 
ing the state. In the government of the United 
States, and in some of the State governments, the 
attorney general is an officer with corresponding 
powers. 

A power, letter, or warrant of attorney, is a written 
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authority from one person empowering another to 
transact businegs for him. 

AT-TORN'EY, v.t, To perform by proxy ; to employ 
asa proxy. [Not in use.) Shak. 
AT-TORN/EY-SHIP, (at-turn'y-ship,) n, The office 
of an attorney ; agency for another. Shak, 
AT-TORN‘LNG, ppr. Acknowledging a new lord, or 

transferring homage and fealty to the purchaser of an 
estate. 
AT-TORN'MENT, n. The act of a feudatory, vassal, 
or tenant, by which he consents, upon the alienation 
of an estate, to receive a new lord or superior, and 
transfers to him his homage and service. 
Encyt. Blackstone. 
AT-TRAECT’, v. t. [L. atéraho, attractus, of ad and 
traho, to draw. See Drac and Draw.) 

1. In physics, to draw to, or cause to tend.to; par- 
ticularly to cause to approach, adhere, or combine ; 
or to cause to resist divulsion, separation, or decom- 
position. ; ver 

2. To draw by influence of a moral kind ; to invite 
or aHure ; as, to attract admirers. 

4. To engage ; as, to altract uttention. 

AT-TRAC€T"’, n. Attraction. [Not in use.) 
Hudibras, 

AT-TRA€T-A-BIL'I-TY, ». ‘The quality of being 

attractable, or of being subject to the law of attrac- 


tion. Asiat. Researches. 
AT-TRAET/A-BLE, a, That may be attracted ; sub- 
ect to attraction. 


Lavoister, by Kerr. 
AT-TRACT’ED, pp. Drawn toward; invited; al- 
lured ; engaged. 


AT-TRACI‘IE, a. Having power to draw to. 
AT-TRAET'IE-AL, § [Wut used.) Ray, 
AT-TRA€T'ILE, a. That has power to attract. 

Med. Rep. 


AT-TRA€T'ING, ppr. Drawing to or toward; in- 
viting ; alluring; engaging. 

AT-TRA€T/ING-LY, adv. In an attracting manner. 

AT-TRAE€'TION, n. 

1. In physics, the power or force which draws 
bodies or their particles toward each other, or which 
causes them to tend tuward each other, or to resist a 
counteracting tendency ; or the law by which they 
tend toward each other, or resist a counteracting 
tendency. 

Attraction is distinguished into that which is mani- 
fested between bodies or masses at sensible distances, 
and that which is manifested between the particles 
or molecules of bodies at insensible distances. The 
former includes the attraction of gravity, or gravita- 
tion, or the mutual tendency of all bodies to each 
other, as the tendency of the planets toward the sun, 
or of a stone, when raised in the air, to fall to the 
earth ; and also, the attraction of magnetism, and that 
of electricity. ‘The latter takes place either betwecn 
particles of the same kind, or homogeneous particles, 
and is then called the attraction of aggregation, or 
cohesion; or between dissimilar or heterogeneous 
particles, uniting them into compounds, and is then 
called chemical attraction, or affinity. The attractions 
of the first cluss, however, exist between particles as 
well as masses ; and the surfaces of tnasses in con- 
tact, or at inappreciable distances, also attract each 
other, causing adhesion, in heterogeneous as well as 
homogeneous bodics. y 

The attraction of gravity is supposed to be the great 

rinciple which confines the planets in their orbits. 
ts power or furce is directly as the quantity of matter 
in a body, and inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances of the attracting bodies, 

2 The act of attracting; the effect of the princi- 
ple of attraction. 

Auraction may be performed by impulse or some other means,” 

Newton's Optics. 

3. The power or act of alluring, drawing to, in- 
viting, or engaging ; as, the attraction of beauty or 
eloquence. 

Elective attraction, or elective affinity, in chemistry, is 
the tendency of those ‘sabstances in a mixture to 
combine, which have the strongest attraction. 

AT-TRACT'IVE, a, [Fr. etre 

1, Having the power or quality of attracting; draw- 
ae! to ; as, the attractive furce of bodies. 

. Drawing to by moral influence ; alluring; in- 
iting ; engaging ; as, the attractive graces, 
An auractive undertaking. 


AT-TRACT'IVE-LY, adv. 
tracting or drawing to. 
AT-TRACT‘IVE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
attractive or ay ees 8 
AT-TRAC€T’/OR,x. The person or thing that attracts. 
AT-TRA/HENT, a, [L. attrahens.] 
Drawing to; attracting. 
AT.TRA'HENT, n. 
1, That which draws6 to or attracts, as a magnet. 
The motion of the steel to its attrahent. Glanville. 


2. In medicine, a substance, formerly supposed to 
Possess the property of drawing the humors to the 
(part where‘ applied, but which: really only excites 
action in the part, and thus. may increase excretion, 
@s an apispastic, sinapism, rubefacient, or suppurative. 


Roscoe. 


With the_power of at- 
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AT-TRAP’, v. &. [Qu. Fr. drap, cloth.] 
To clothe; to dress; to adorn with trappings. 
Nut in use. Barret. Speuser. 
AT-TRE€T-A'TION, n. [L. attrectatio.] a 
ict. 
a, (See Arrrisute.] 


Frequent handling. 

AT-TRIB‘'U-TA-BL. 

‘Nhat may be ascribed, imputed, or attributed ; as- 
cribable ; imputable ; as, the fault is not attributable 
to the author, 

AT-TRIB'UTE, v. t. [L. attribuo; ad and tribuo, to 
divide, ty bestow, to assign ; tribus, a tribe, division, 
or ward; Fr. attribuer; Sp. atribuir, tribuirs It. 
attribuire, See ‘'ripe.)} 

1. Toallot or attach, in contemplation ; to ascribe ; 
to consider as belonging. : 


We attribute nothing to God that contains a contradiction. 


Tillotson, * 


2, To give as due ; to yield by ah act of the mind; 
as, to attribute to God all the glory of redemption. 

5 To impute to as a cause; as, our misfortunes 
are generally to be attributed to our follies or im- 
prudence. 

AT’TRI-BUTE, 2. That which 1s attributed; that 
which is considered as belonging to, or inherent in ; 
as, power and wisdom are attributes of the Supreme 
Being ; or a quality determining somcthing to be 
after a certain manner; as, extension is an attribute 
of body. Encyc. 

2. Quality ; characteristic disposition; as bravery 
and generosity in men. Bacon. 

fia thing belonging to another; an appendant ; 
as, the arms of a warrior. In painting and sculpture, 

a symbol of office or character, added to any partic- 

ular figure ; as, a club is the aftribute of Hercules. 


Encyc. 

4. Reputation ; honor. Shak. 

Not a proper sense of this word.] j 

AT-TRIB/U-TED, pp. Ascribed; yielded as due; 

imputed. 
AT-TRIB/Q-TING, ppr. 

ing as duc; imputing. . 
AT-TRI-BU'TION, n. The act of attributing, or the 

quality ascribed ; commendation. 
AT-TRIB'U-TIVE, a. 

1. Pertaining to or expressing an attribute. Harris. 

2. That attributes ; attributing ; as, attributive jus- 
tice. Bacon. 

AT-TRIB'U-TIVE,n. In grammar, & word significant 
of an attribute; as an adjective, verb, or participle, 
which denotes the attribute of a substance ; or an 
adverb, which denotes the attribute of an attribute. 

Harris’s Hermes. 

AT-TRITE!’, a. [L. attritus, worn, of ad and tero, to 
wear; Gr. retpw. See Trite.) 

1. Worn by rubbing or friction. Milton. 

2. In Roman Catholic theology, repentant only from 
fear of punishment. 

AT-TRITE’NESS, n. The being much worn. 

Johnson, 

AT-TRI’TION, (at-trish’un,) n. Abrasion; the act 
of wearing by friction, or by rubbing substances 
together. 

The change of aliment is effected by attrition of the inward 

stomach, Arbuthnot, 

2. The state of being worn. Johnson. 

3. With Roman Catholic divines, grief for sin, arising 
only from fear of punishment ; the lowest degree of 
repentance. Wallis. 

AT-TONE’, v. t. [of ad and tune. See Tone and 

é Tune.) 

1. ‘I'o tune, or put in tune; to adjust one sound to 
another ; to make accordant ; as, to attune the voice 
to a harp. 

2. ‘lo make musical. 

Vernul airs — attune the trembling leaves. Milton, 


3. Figuratively, to arrange fitly ; to make accord- 
ant; as, to attune the thoughts ; to attune our aiins to 
the divine will. : 

AT-TUN'ED, pp. Made musical or harmonious ; ac- 
commodated in sound ; made accordant, 

AT-TON/‘ING, ppr. Putting in tune; making mu- 
sical ; making accordant. 

A-TWAIN', ado. In twain; asunder, [Obs.] Shak. 


Ascribing; yielding or giv- 


~TWEEN h adv. Between. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
A-TWIXT"’, adv. Betwixt. [Obs.] Spenser. 
A-TWO!, adv. In two, [Obs.] Chaucer. 


AU-BAINE', (o-bane’,) x. _[Fr. aubain, an alien. 

The droit d’aubaine, in France, was the right of the 
king to the succession or inheritance of a foreigner 
not naturalized, or of a foreigner naturalized, who 
had left no heirs within the kingdoin, and who had 
not disposed of his property, while living, by dona- 
tion or testament. Encyc. Meth, 

This right was abolished in 1790, by the National 
ae ; restored, by Napoleon, in 1804; partially 
abolished, by the treaty of Paris, in 1814 ; and finally 
entirely abolished in 1819. P. Cyc. 

AU’BIN, x. [Fr.] A broken kind of gait in a horse, 
between an amble and a gallop, vulgarly called a 
Canterbury oer : 

AU'BURN, a. [This word is evidently formed from 
Fr. brun, it. bruno, brown, by a transposition of the 
letters r and n, with a prefix, auburn, for aubrun, 
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from brennan, burke, denoting the color made by 
scorching. 


Reddis}; brown. 
His auburn Jocks on either shoulder flowed. Dryden, 


AUC'TION, n. [L. auctio, (auyeo, to increase,) a pub- 
lic sale; or Eng. to. hawk ; G. héken; properly, to cry 
out. See Hawk.] 

1. A public sale of property to the highest bidder. 
and regularly, by a person licensed re authorized 
for the purpose; a vendue, Contracts for services, 
supplies, &c., sometimes, are sold to the lowest bid- 
der Among the Romans, this species of sale was 
mide by a crier, sub hasta, i. e., under a spear stuck 
in the earth, 

2. The things sold at auction. Pope. 

Dutch auctwwn; the public offer of property at a 
price beyond its valuc, then gradually lowering the 


price, till some one accepts it, as purchaser, P.'Cye. 
AUE'TION-A-RY, a. Belonging to an auction or pub 
lic sale. é Dryden 


AU€-TION-EER’, ». [L. auctionarius.] 

The person who sells at auction ; a person licensed 
by government to dispose of goods or lands by public 
sale to the highest bidder. 

AU€-TION-EER’, v. t. Tosell at auction. Cowper. 
AU-€U-PA'TION, n. [L. aucupatio, from aucupor, of 
avis and capio.} 

The act or practice of taking birds ; fowling ; bird- 
catching. [ Little used.] : 

AU-DA’CIOUS, a. [L. audaz; Fr. audacieux ; from L. 
audco, to dare. The sense is, advancing forward, 

1, Very buld or daring; impudent; contemning 
the restraints of Jaw, religion, or decorum; used for 
bold in wickedness ; applied to persons; as, an auda- 
cious wretch. 

2. Committed with, or proceeding from, daring ef- 
frontery, or contempt of law ; as, an audacious crime. 

3. Bold ; spirited. Milton. B. Jonson. 

AU-DA'CIOUS.LY, adv. In an impudent manner; 
with excess of boldnesse Si 


.AU-DA’CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being au- 


dacious ; impudence ; audacity. Sandys, 
AU-DAC'I-TY, n.  Boldness ; sometimes in @ good 
sense ; daring spirit, resolution, or confidence. 
2. Audaciousness ; impudence ; in a bad sense ; im- 
pine a contempt of law or moral restraint. 
AUD’E-AN-[SM, n. Anthropomorphisin ; or the doc- 
trine of Audeus, a Syrian of the fourth ceatury, who 
maintained that God has a huiian shape; from 
Gen. i. 26. Encye. 
AUD'I-BLE, a, ([L. audibilis, from audio, to hear. 
This word 1s evidently connected with the name of 
the ear; Gr. ovas, ovarus; Vulg. Gr. avd:a. The 
verb audio is contracted into Sp. oir ;, Port. quvir; 
Fr. owtr, to hear. Hence, in law, oyer, and from the 
an oyez, hear ye, the barbarous O yes, of our 
courts. 
That may be heard ; perceivable by the ear; loud 
enough to be heard ; as, an audible voice or whisper. 
AUD'I-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being audible. 
AUD'I-BLY, adv. In an audible manner; in a man- 
ner so as to be heard. 
AUD'I-ENCE, n. The act of hearing, or attending to 
sounds. 


His bold discourse had audience, Adilton, 


2. Admittance to a hearing; reception to an in- 
terview, especially with a sovereign or the head 
of a government, for conference or the transaction 
of business ; as, Mr. Pitt had an audience of the king. 
The terin is also applied to an interview of mere 
ceremony between the head of a government and 
the representatives of foreign powers; as when an 
embassador requests an audience of leave. 

3. An auditory ; an assembly of hearers. 

4. In Spain, one of the seven supreme courts, ta 
which appeals lie from the inferior courts, and fYary 
which no appeal lies, except in the higher civil suite 
to the two chanceries, and the council of Castille. 

Ed. 


In the sormer Spanish provinces in America, & su- 
rene court of justice, and ,the district over which 
ts jurisdiction extended. Robertson. Ed. Encye. 

5. The court of audience, or audience court: @ court 
held originally before an archbishop in person ; that 
of the archbishop of Canterbury is now held by the 
dean of the arches as his official, 

AUD'I-ENCE-CHAM-BER, n. An apartment for an 
audience or formal meeting. 
Shelton, 


AUD'I-ENT, rn, A hearer, (Not in ust.] 
AUD‘IT, n. [L,. audit, he hears.] 

1. An examination of an account or of accounts, 
with the hearing of the parties concerned, by proper 
officers, or persons appointed for that purpose, whe 
compare the charges with the vouchers, examine 
witnesses, and state the balance. 

2. The result of such an examination, or an ac- 
count as adjusted by auditors; a final account, Shak. 
AUD'IT, v. t. To examine and adjust an account or 
accounts, by proper officers, or by persons legally 
authorized for the purpose ; as, to the accounts — 
of a treasurer, or of parties who have a suit depend- 

ing in court. 
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AUD'IT-HOUSE, n. An appendage to a cathedral, 


in which the business belonging *» it is transacted. 


4U-D?TA QUE RE'LA, [1.] In law, when a de- 


fendant or bail, against whom judginent has been 
recovered, complains that he has already satisfied 
the demand, or been released from it, an audita 

is a writ in the nature of a bill in equity, di- 
rected to the court, enjoining it to hear the parties, 
and cause ju _.ice to be done them, 


AUD'IT-IVE, a. Having the power of hearing. 


Cotyrave. 


AUD/IT-OR, [L.] A hearer; one who attends to hear 


a discourse. 

2. A person appointed and authorized to examine 
an account or accounts, compare the charges with 
the vouchers, examine the parties and witnesses, 
allow or reject charges, and state the balance. It is 
usual with courts to refer accounts, on which an 
action is brought, to auditors for adjustment, and 
their report, if received, is the basis of the judgment. 

In England, there are officers who are auditors of 
courts, of the revenue, of corporations, &c. In the 
United States government, and the state govern- 
ments, there are auditors of the treasury, or of the 

uiblic accounts. 


AUD/IT-OR-SHIP, n. The office of auditor. 


Johnson, 


AUD'IT-O-RY, a. That has the power of hearing ; 


pertaining to the sense or organs of hearing. Auditory 
nerve; in anatomy, the soft part (portio mollis) of each 
yof the seventh pair of nerves, distributed to different 
parts of the labyrinth of the internal ear; the seat of. 
the sense of hearing. 


AUDIT-O-RY, 7. [L. auditorium.] 


BOP nA os n, A female hearer. 


1. An audience; an assembly of hearers, as in a 
church or lecture-room. 

2. A place or apartment where discourses are de- 
livered. In ancient churches, the nave, where the 
hearers stood to be instructed. 

3, A bench on which a judge sits to hear causes. 

Encye. 
Milton, 
UF, 7. A fool; asimpletun. [See Oar.] 
U Farr, (6-fa,) [Fr.] Literally, to or up to the ac- 
complishment of any thing, i. e. master of it; per- 
fectly able to perforin it. As the phrase is followed 
by de in French, it ought properly to be followed by 
of in English; as, he is entirely au fait of that 
matter. : 


4U-GE'AN, a. The Augean stable, in Grecian my- 


thology, is. represented as belonging to Augeas or 
Augias, one of the Argonauts, and afterward king 
of Elis. ‘This prince kept a great number of oxen 
in a stablé which was never cleansed, until Hercules 
undertuok the task ; a task which it seemed imprac- 
‘ticable to execute. Hence the Augean stable came 
to represent what is deemed impracticable, or a place 
which has not, fora long time, been cleansed. 
q Lempriere. 


AU'GER, 2. [D. aveyaar. The Saxon word is nafe- 


gar or naue-gar, from nafa, the nave of a wheel, and 
gar, tool or a borer. I[t is probable that the real 
word is, nauyar, corrupted.] 

1. An instrument for boring large holes, chiefly used 
by carpenters, joiners, cabinet nakers, wheelwrights, 
and shipwrights. It consists of an iron blade, end- 
ing in a steel bit, with a handle placed at right an- 
gles with the blade, Augers, made with a straight 
channel or groove, in some places, are called pod- 
augers; the modern augers, with spiral channels, are 
called serew-augers. 

2. An instrument for boring or perforating soils or 
rocks, consisting.of a handle for working, a rod 
which may be lengthened as the perforation extends, 
and a bit, mouth, or cutting piece, resembiing the 
bit of a common auger, for soils or soft rocks, and a 
chisel for harder rocks. Brande, Ure, 
U'GER-HOLE, n. A hole made by an auger. 
U-GE", n. A tube filled with powder and extend- 
ing from the chamber of a mine to the extremity of 
the gallery, used in exploding mines. Mul. Dict. 

AUGHT, (awt,) x, [Sax. awiht, aht, or owiht, ohwit, 
ht, from wutt, wight, a creature, animal, thing, any 
thing, This wiht seems to be our wightand whit; 
and { suspuct the L. qui, que, quod, quid, what, to be 
the saine word varied In orthography. This word 
should not be written onyht.] 

1. Any thing, indefinitely. 

But go, my son, and sce if aught be wanting. 

2. Any part, the smallest ; a jot or tittle. 


There failed not aught of any good thing which the Lord had 
*poken. —Jush, xxi. 
AU'GITE, n. (Gr. anyn, brightness, Plin. 37, 10.] 

A mineral, called by Hatiy pyroxene; occurring 
crystallized in oblique prismnatic forms, and also tnas- 
five, lamellar, granular, and fibrous, and presenting 
usually some shade of green, but sometimes white or 
black. [t consists chiefly of silica, magnesia, and 


Addison, 


AUG/MEN'T, n. 


AU/GULRAL, a. 


AU-GU-RA'LION, n 


AU’GUR-ED, pp. 


AU/GUR-IZE, v. t. To augur. 


AUG 


Diopside, Fassaite, Coccolite, Baikalite, and Omphacite. 
Common asbestus is often only a fibrous augite. 


AU-GIT'IE, a. 


1. Pertaining to augite ; resembling augite, or par- 
taking of its nature and characters. ag es 
2. Composed of augite, or containing augite as a 
principal constituent ; as, augit.. rocks; augitic por- 


phyry. 
AUG-MENT’,2.t& [Fr.augmenter ; L. augmento, aug- 


mentum, from augeo, aux, to increase; Gr. avtw, 
actw, Which seems to be the Eng. to waz, or to eke; 
Sax. eacan.} 

1. To increase; to enlarge in size or extent; to 
swell; to make bigger ; as, to augment an army, by 
reénforcement ; rain augments a stream. 

2. Figuratively, to increase or swell the degree, 
amount, or magnitude ; as, impatience augments an 


evil. 
AUG-MENT’, v.z To increase ; to grow larger; as, 


a streain augments by rain, 
Increase ; enlargement by addition ; 
state of increase. 

2. In philology, a syllable prefixed to a word ; or an 
increase of the quantity of the initial vowel. 

3. In medicine, the increase of a disease, or the 
period intervening between its attack and hight. 

Parr. 


AUG-MENT’A-BLE, a. That may be increased ; ca- 


pable of augmentation. Walsl’s Amer. Revicw. 


AUG-MENT-A'TION, n, 


1, The act of increasing, or making larger, by addi- 
tion, expansion, or dilatation, 

2. The state of being increased or enlarged. 

3. The thing added by which a thing is enlarged. 

4, In music, a doubling the value of the nutes of 
the subject of a fugue or canon, Busby. 

Augmentation Court; in England, a court erected 
by 27 Hen. VIII, to augment the revenues of the 
crown by the suppression of monasteries. It was 
long ago dissolved. , Encye, 

Augmentation, in heraldry, consists in additional 
charges to a coat-armor,’ often given as marks of 
honor, and generally borne on the escutcheon or a 
canton, Encyc. 


AUG-MENT’A-TIVE, a. Having the quality or pow- 


er of augmenting. 


AUG-MENT’ER, n. He that augments. 
AUG-MENT'ING, ppr. Increasing; enlarging. 
AU/GUR, n. 


L. augur. The first syllable is from 
avis, a bird ; but the meaning and origin of the last 
syllable are not obvious. } 

1. Among the Romans, an officer whose duty was 
to foretell future events by the singing, chattering, 
flight, and feeding of birds, or by other signs or omens, 
derived from celestial phenomena, appearances of 
quadrupeds, or certain accidents, called dire. There 
was a college or community of augurs, originally 
three in number, and afterward nine, four patri- 
cians and five plebeians. They bore a staff or wand, 
and were held in great respect. Encyc. Ed. Encyc. 

2. One who pretends to foretell future events by 
omens, 


We all know that augur can not look at augur without laughing. 
Buckminster, 


AU'GUR, v. i. To guess; to conjecture by signs or 


omens ; to prognosticate. 
AU'GUR, v. 4. ‘To predict or foretell ; as, to augur ill 
success, 
L. auguralis.] Pertaining to augurs 
or to augury. The Romans had their augural staff 


and angural books, 


AU/GU-RATE, v. w To judge by augury ; to predict. 


Warburton, 
The practice of augury, or the 
foretelling of events by observing the actions of birds, 
or certain other phenomena. 
Conjectured by omens ;' prognosti- 


Little used. 


cated. 


AU'GUR-ER, n Anangur. [Mot legitimate.) Shak. 


AU-GU'RI-AL, a. Relating to augurs, or to augury. 


Brown. 


AU'GUR-ING, pp. or a. Prognosticating ; prescient ; 
as, auguring hope. hak, 


{-Vet in use.] 
AU/GU-ROUS, a. Predicting ; foretelling; foreboding. 
AU/GU-RY, 2. (L. auguriun. { 
1. The art or practice of foretelling events by ob- 
‘serving the actions of birds, or other phenomena. 

2. An omen; prediction; prognostication. Shak, 
AU’GUR-SHIP, xn. The office, or period of office, of 
an augur, , i Bacon, 
AU-GUST’, a. [L. augustus. The first syllable of 
this word is prubably from the root of augeo, or of 

awe. 
Gouna ; magnificent; majestic ; impressing awe; 
inspiring reverence; as, aurust in visage. Dryden. 
This epithet, as a tlle of honor, was first conferred 
by the Roman senate upon Octavius, after confirm- 
ing him in the sovereign power, 


lime, with oxyd of iron, and sometimes oxyd of | AU'GUST, m. The eighth month of the year, con- 


manganese, It occurs as a constituent of levas, trap, 
and It, and also of — of the primary revks. 
Different varieties have received the names Sa, Jite, 


taining thirty-one days. The old Roman name was 
Sextilis, the sixth month from March, the month in 
which the primitive Romans, as well as Jews, be- 


AUR 


gan the year. The name was changed to August 
in honor of the emperor Octavius Augustus, on ac- 
count of his victories, and his entcring on his first 
consulate in that inonth, Gebelin, 

AU-GUST’AN, a, Pertaining to Augustus; as, the 
Aucustan age. 

he Augustan confession, or confession of Augs- 
burg, drawn up at Jusrusta Vindelicorum, or Augsburg, 
by Luther and Melanclithon, in 1530, contains the 
principles of the Protestants, and their reasons for 
separating from the Roman Catholic church, Encyc. 

The Augustan history, (historia Augusta ;) a series 
of Roman historians, who wrote the lives of the 
Roman emperors, from Adrian to Carinus inclusive ; 
a period of 167 years. P. Cyc. 

The Augustan age of any national literature, is. the 
supposed period of its highest state of purity and re- 
finement. So the reign of Louis XIV. has been 
called the Augustan ae of French literature, and 
that of Queen Anne, the Augustan age of English 
literature, 

AU-GUST-IN‘LANS, n, pl. Those divines, who, from 
St. Augustin, maintain that grace is effectual from 
its nature, absolutely and morally, not relatively and 
gradually, — Encye, 

AU-GUST'INS, n. pl. An order of monks, so 

AU-GUST-IN‘I-ANS, called from St. Augustin; 
popularly called Austin friars. They originally were 
herinits, but were congregated into one body by Pope 
Alexander IV., under Lanfranc, in 1256. They 
clothe in black, and make one of the four orders 
of mendicants. Encye. 

AU GUST’NESS, n. Dignity of mien; grandeur; 
magnificence. 

AUK, 2. [Provincially alk. L. alca.] A popular name 
applied to different species of aquatic birds of the 
genus Alca, and order Anseres ; as, the great auk or 
northern penguin, the little auk or black and white 
diver, the Labrador auk or puffin, &c. 

AU-LA’RI-AN, n. [L. aula, a ba) At Oxford, the 
menber of a hall, as distinguished from a collegian, 

‘ Chalmers. 

AU-LET'IE, a. [Gr. avdntixas, from avdos, a pipe.) 

Pertaining to pipes or toa pipe. [Little used.] 

AU'LI€, a [L. aulicus, from aula, a hall, court, or 
palace; Gr. avAn.} 

Pertaining to a royal court. 

The Aulic Council, was a supreme court of the 
former German empire ; properly the supreme court 
of the emperor, as the Imperial:Chamber was that of 
the empire. Its officers were appointed immediately 
by the emperor, except the vice-chancellor, who was 
appointed by the archbishop of Mentz. It was com- 
posed of a president, who was a Roman Catholic, a 
vice-chancellor, and eighteen councilors or assessors, 
nine of whom were Roman Catholics, and nine Prot- 
estants ; or, according to the statement of others, only 
six were required to be Protestants, but their vote, 
when unanimous, was reckoned equal to that of all 
the rest. Its decisions were without appeal, but sub- 
ject to the ratification of the emperor. it always fol- 
lowed the emperor’s court, the established seat of 
which was at Vienna. It ceased at the death of 
each emperor, and was renewed by his successor. It 
became extinct when the German empire was dis- 
solved in 1806, Encyc. Heiss. P. Cyc. 

- The term aulic council, is now applied to a council 
of the war department of the Austrian empire, and 
the members of different provincial chanceries of that 
empire, are called aulic councilors. . Cyc. 

The Aulic, in some European universities, is an 
act maintained by a young divine, on being adinitted 
a doctor of divinity. It begins by an harangue of the 
chancellor addressed to the young doctor, after which 
he receives the cap and presides at the Aulic or dis- 
putation. Encyc. 

AU-MAIL’, v.t. [Fr.email.] To figure or variegate, 

Not used.) Spenser. 

AUM’BRY. See Amory. 

AUME, 7x. A Dutch measure for Rhenish wine, cee 
taining 40 English gallons. Encye, 
AUNE, (6wn,) n. [Fr.; a contraction of aulne; L. ulna.} 

A French cloth measure, but of different lengths 
in different parts of the country. At Rouen, it isan 
English ell; at Calais, 1.52; at Lyons, 1.061; at 
Paris, 0.95, Encyc, 

AUNT, xn. [L. amita, contracted, Qu. Fr. tante. 

The sister of one’s father or mother ; correlative to 
nephew or niece. ) 

AU’/RA, n. [L. from Heb. “N°, iar, a stream ; Gr. avpa. 
See Air. : : 

Literally, a breeze, or gentle current of air; but 
technically used to denote any subtile, invisible fluid, 
supposed to flow from a body; an effluvium, emana- 
tion, or exhalation, as the aroma of flowers, the 
odor of the blood, a supposed fertilizing emanation 
from the pollen of flowers, &c. 

Epileptic aura, (aura epileptica:) a sensation as of a 
current of air, rising from some part to the head, 
preceding an attack of epilepsy. ; 

Elcctric aura; a supposed electric fluid, emanating 
from an clectrified body, and forming a mass sur- 
rounding it, called the electric atmosphere. [See At- 
MosPHERE, Exectric.] 
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AU/RATE, n, [Supposed to be from aurum, gold.] 

A sort of pear. 

AU'RATE, nm [(L. aurum, gold; Fr. or; from the 
Heb. and Ch. “IN, light, fire, and to shine, from its 
color; Ir. or; W «aur; Corns our; Basque, urrea; 
Arm. aur, gold.} 

A combination of auric acid with a base; as, aurate 
of potash. J 

AU’RA-TED, a. i auratus.| Resembling gold; 
golden-colored ; gilded. 

2. Combined with aurjc acid. 

AU’RE-ATE, a. Golden; gilded. 

AU-RE/LI-A, x. [from aurum, or aur, gold, from its 
color. See Curysatts.}: 

In entomology, the nymph, chrysalis, or pupa of an 
insect ; aterm applied to insects in their second stage 
of transformation, particularly when quiescent, and 
inclosed in a hardish case, reflecting a brilliant, 
golden color, as in some of the Lepidoptera. : 

AU-RE’LI-AN, a. Like or pertaining to the aurelia, 

Humphreys. 

AU-RE/LI-AN, nr. An amatefir collector and breeder 
of insects, particularly of the Lepidoptera. 

AU-RB/O-LA, n. [L. aurum, gold.) 

The circle of rays with which painters surround 
the head of Christ and the saints. 

AU’RIE, a. [from aurum, gold.) Pertaining to gold. 
The auric acid is that combination of gold and oxy- 
gen, in which the oxygen is in the greatest propor- 
tion to the gold, or the sesquioxyd. 

AU'RI-€LE, n. [L. auricula, dim. from auris, the ear.} 

1. The external ear, or that part of the ear which 

- is prominent from the head. 

2. The auricles of the heart are two muscular sacs, 
situated at its base, and exterior to the ventricles; so 
called from their resemblance to the auricle or-ex- 
ternal ear of some quadrupeds. Their systole, or 
contraction, corresponds to the diastole of-the ven- 
tricles, and vice versa. They receive the liood from. 
the veins, and communicate it to the ventricles. 

Encye. Chambers. 

AU'RI-€LED, a. Having appendages like ears. 

AU-RIE/U-LA, n. A species of Primula, called, from 
the shape of its leaves, bear’s ear. 

AU-RI€’U-LAR, a. [from 1. auricula, the ear. 

1. Pertaining t the ear, or to the sense of hearing. 

2. Secret ; told in the ear; as, auricular confession. 

3. Recognized by the ear; known by the sense of 
hearing ; as, auricular evidence. 

4, Received or traditional; known by report; as, 
auricular traditions. Bacon. 
5. Pertaining to the anricles of the heart. Cyc. Med. 

Aluricular feathers; in birds, the circle of feathers 
surrounding the opening of the ear. 

AU-RI€/U-LAR-LY, adv. In a secret manner; by 
way of whisper, or voice addressed to the ear. 

AU-RI€/U-LATE, a. In dotany, having lobes-or ap- 
pendages like the ear; shaped like the ear. 

An auriculate leaf has small appended leaves or 
lobes on each side of its petiole or base. 

AU-RI€’U-LA-TED, a. Having appendages, like the 
ear; as, the auriculated vulture, so called because it 
has a projection of the skin, or fleshy crest, extend- 
ing from each ear along the side of the neck. 

Ed. Encyc. Cuwier. 

AU-RIF’ER-OUS, a. [{L. aurifer, from aurum, gold, 
and fero, to je sae 

That yields or produces gold ; as, auriferous. sands 
or streams. Thomson. 

AU/RI-FORM, a. [L. auris, the ear, and forma.] 

Ear-shaped ; having the form of the human ear. 

AU-RI'GA, n. fa of aurea, orca, a head stall, a bridle, 
and rego, to govern or manage.] 

L. Literally, the. director of a car, or wagon. In 
astronomy, the Wagoner, a constellation in the north- 
ern hemisphere, situated between Perseus and Gem- 


i. 

2. The fourth lobe of the liver; also, a bandage 
for the sides. Quincy. 
AU-RI-GA'TION, n. [L. auriga.] The act or. prac- 

tice of driving horses harnessed to carriages. 
AU-RIG/RA-PHY, n. The art of writing with gold 
instead of ink. : 
AU-RI-PIG-MEN'/TUM. See Ornriment. 
AU-RI-SCALP'I-UM, xn. [L. auris, ear, and scatpo, to 
scrape. 
An instrument to clean the ears; used also in 
operations of surgery on the ear. 
AU’RIST, n. [L. aaris, ear.) One skilled-in disorders 
of the ear, or who professes to cure them. Ash. 
AU/ROEHS, xn. [G. urochs, the ure-oz, urus and oz.) 
The urus or bison of Poland ; considered by some 
as the common ox ina wild state, but regarded by 
Cuvier as a distinct species. Bones nearly analogous 
to those of the aurochs, but much larger, have been 
found fossil in the northern parts of both continents. 
AU’RI-TED, a. [L. auritus, from auris, the ear.] 
Eared ; having lobes or appendages, like the car: a 
term employed both in zoology and botany. 
AU-RO’RA, n. [L. aurora; Sans. arunj; Ch. and 
Heb. Px light, and sy to raise.] - 
4. The rising light of the morning; the dawn of 
@ay, or morning twilight. : 
% The goddess of the morning, or twilight deified 


AUS 


by fancy. The poets represented her as rising out of 
the ocean, in & ‘chariot, with rosy fingers dropping 
gentle dew. | 

3. A species of crowfoot. Johnson. 

Auro'ra borea'lis, or Lumen boreaie; northern 
twilight; popularly called northern lights. This 
species of light usually appears in streains, ascend- 
ing toward the zenith from a dusky line a few de- 
grees. above the northern horizon. Sometimes it 
assumes @ wavy appearance, as in America, in 
March, 1782, when it overspread the whole hem- 
isphere. Sometimes it appears in detached places; 
at other times, it almost covers the hemisphere. As 
the streams of light have a tremulous motion, they 
are called, in the Shetland Isles, merry dancers. 
They assume all shapes, and a variety of colors, from 
a pale red or yellow to a deep red or blood color; and 
in the northern latitudes, serve to illuminate the 
earth and cheer the gloom of long winter nights. 

Auro'ra austra'lis; a corresponding phenomenon 
in the southern hemisphere; the,streams ef light 
ascending in the same manner from near the south- 
ern horizon. 

AU-RO’RAL, a. Belonging to the aurora, or to the 
northern lights ; resembling the twilight. EZ. Goodrich. 

AU/RUM, 2. [L. See Aurate.] Gold. 

Au'rum ful'minans, (fulminating geld,) is a pre- 
cipitate, obtained by ammonia, from a solution of 
gold in nitro-muriatic acid. ‘This precipitate is of a 
brown yellow, or orange color, and when exposed to 
a moderate heat, detonates with considerable noise. 
It is a compound of auric acid and the 8xyd of am- 
monium. 

Au'rum mosalicum, or musi!vum ; a sparkling gold- 
colored substance, obtained by heating a mix- 
ture of sulphur and oxyd of tin in a close vessel. 
The elements of the oxyd unite with separate por- 
tions of the sulphur, forming sulphurous acid, and the 
aurum musivum, which last is @ deuto-sulphuret 
(deuto-sulphid) of tin. It is used as a piginent. 

AUS-CUL-TA'TION, x. [L., from antiq. ause; Gr. 
ovss ovas, the ear, and cultus, from colo, to use or 
exercise. 

i. The act of listening, or hearkening to, 

2. In medicine, a method of distinguishing diseases, 
particularly in the thorax, by observing the sounds 
in the part, generally by means of a tube applied to 
-the surface. Laennec. 

AUS-€UL/TA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to hearing or 
listening. 

AU’SPI-CATE, v. t. [L. auspicor.] To give a favor- 
able turn to, in commencing ; a sense taken from the 
Roman practice of taking the auspiciwm, or inspec- 
tion of birds, before they undertook any important 


business. Burke’s Reficctions. 
2. To foreshow. ‘B. Jonson. 
AU'SPICE, jn. pl. [L. auspicium, of avis, a bird, 


AU’SPI-CES, } and specio, to inspect.] 

1. ‘he omens of an undertaking, drawn from 
birds ; the same as Aucury, which see. 

2. Protection; favor shown; patronage; influ- 
ence. In this sense the word is generally plural, 
auspices, 

AU-SPI''CIOUS, oe a. [See Avsrice.] 
Having omens of success, or favorable appearances ; 
as, an auspicious beginning. 

2. Prosperous; fortunate; applied to persons; as, 
auspicious chief. Dryden. 

3. Favorable ; kind ; propitious ; applied to persons 
or things ; as, an auspicious mistress. Shak. 
AU-SPI"CIOUS-LY, ‘adv. With favorable omens ; 

happily ; prosperously ; favorably ; propitiously. 

AU-SPi’CIOUS-NESS, n. A state of fair promise ; 
prosperity. 

AUS'TER, n. [L.] The south wind. Pope. 

AU-STERE’,, a. [L. austerus.] Severe; harsh; rigid; 
stern ; applied to persons; as, an austere mister; an 
austere look. 

2. Sour with astringency; harsh; rough to the 
taste i applied to things ; as, austere fruit or wine. 

AU-STERE’LY, adv. Severely ; rigidly ; harshly. 

AU-STERE'NESS, x. Severity in manners ; harsh- 
ness; austerity. 

2. Roughness in taste. 

AU-STER/L-TY, x. [L. austeritas.] Severity of man- 
ners or life ; rigor; strictness; harsh discipline. It 
is particularly applied to the mortifications of a mo- 
nastic life, which are called austerities. 

AUS’TRAL, a. [L. australis, from auster, the south 
wind, or south, 4 

Southern ; lying or being in the south; as, austral 
land ; austral ocean. 

Austral signs; the last six signs of the zodiac, or 
those south of the equator. © Encyc. 
AUS-TRAL-A'SIA, n. [austral and Asia.] A name. 
given to the countries situated to the south-east of 
Asia, comprehending New Holland, New Guinea, 

New Zealand, &c. Pinkerton. 

AUS-TRAL-A‘SIAN, a. . Pertaining to Australasia ; 
as, Australasian regions. 

AUS-TRAL-A'SIAN, 2. A native of Australasia. 

AUS-TRA/LI-A, x A name given by some recent 
geographers to all the Oceanic regions between Asia 
and America, and more especially to New Holland, 
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which is also called the continent of Australia, oe 
the 4ustral continent. 

AUS-TRA'LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Australia, or to 
New Holland. The natives of New Holland, froin 
their resemblance to the African negroes, are culled 
Australian or Austral negroes, 

AUS-TRA‘LI-AN, x A native of Australia. 
AUS'TRAL-IZE, v.i. To tend toward the south or 
south pole, as a magnet. Brown. 
AUS'TRI-AN, a. (from Austria. This word is furmed 
with the Latin terminatiomw ia, country, from C2s- 
terreich, the German name, which is eastern rick, 
eastern kingdom, so called in reference tu the west- 

ern dominions of Charlemagne. 

Pertaining to Austria; properly, a district of Ger- 
many, situated on both sides of the Danube, between 
Bavaria and Hungary ; originally a marquisate, ther 
a duchy, and finally an archduchy, of the German 
empire. ‘The term was afterward applied to a circle 
of the German emprre, including the fortner ; and 
since the dissolution of the German empire, (1896,) 
it has been extended to an empire, including exten- 
sive territories, in Sbuth-eastern Germany and the 
adjoining countries. 

AUs'TRI-AN, n. A native of Austria. 

AUS’TRINE, a. [L. austrinus, from auster, south.) 

Southern ; southerly. Johnson. 

AUS’TRO-E-GYP/TLAN, 2. [L. auster and Evuptian.} 

1. x. A southern Egyptian, supposed to have origi- 
nated from Ethiopia. 

2. a. Relating to the southern Egyptians. 

AUS’TRO-MAN-CY, n. {from auster, the south wind, 
or, among the poets, wind in general, andGr. puvreta, 
divination, 3 

Soothsaying, or prediction of future events, froin 
observations of thé winds. Encyc. 

AU'TER DROIT, (6'ter drwa,) [Law Fr.] Another’s 
right. 

AU'TER-FOITS, (6'ter fw’ ;) a word composed of the 
French autre, another, and fu:ts, fors, time, introduced 
into law language, under the Norman princes of Eng- 
land. [t signifies, at another time, formerly ; as, aute~ 
foits acquit, auterfoits attaint, auterfoits convict, formerly 
acquitted, attainted, or convicted, which being spe- 
cially pleaded, isa bar to a second prosecution for 
the same offense. Blackstone. 

Auterfuits acquit. [Law Fr.] The plea of a for- 
mer acquittal. 

Aluterfoits attaint. [Law Fr.] The plea of a for 
‘mer attainder. 

Auterfojts convict. [Law Fr.] The ptea of a for- 
mer conviction. 

AU'TER VIE, (6'ter vee,) [Law Fr.) Another’s life, 

Tenant pour auter vie; one who holds an estate by 
the life of another. Blackstone. 

AU-THEN'TIE, a, [Fr. authentique; It. and Sp, 

AU-THEN'TI€-AL, §  autentico ; Low L. authenticus, 
from the Gr. avGevrexos, from avbsytns, an author 
or maker; one who does any thing by his own right; 
also, one who kills himself. The first syllable is 
from uvt +s, which is probably from the root of author, 
auctor; and the sense of self-murderer seems to in- 
dicate that the other constituent of the word is from 
Sevw, Serve, to kill, but the primary sense of -which 
is, to strike, to drive or thrust with the hand, &c. 
In the word before us, the sense is to throw, or to 
set ; hence authentic is set, fixed, made or made cer- 
tain by the author, by one’s own self. 

1. Having & genuine original or authority, in oppo- 
sition to that which is false, fictitious, or counterfeit ; 
being what it purports to be; genuine; true; applied 
to things ; a3, an authentic paper or register. 

2. Of approved authority ; as, an authentic writer. 

3. In law, vested with all due formalities, and 
legally attested. 

4. In music, having an immediate relation to the 
key-note or tonic ; in distinction from plagal, having 
a Corresponding relation to the fitth or dominant, in 
the octave bclow the key-note. 

Authentic melodics ; these which have their princi- 
pal notes between the key-note and its octave; in 
distinction from plagal meiodies, which have their 
Principal nutes in the octave below the fifth of the 
Key. 

Authentic moods or tones ; in the ancient church music, 
the four moods, introduced by St. Ambrose, in which 
the principal notes of the melodies are confined within 
the octave above the key-note; in distinction from 
the plagal moods ar tones, introduced by Gregory the 
Great, in which the principal notes of the melodies 
are confined within the octave below the fifth of the 
key. Ed, Encft. 

Authentic or perfect cadence; the chord.or harmony 
of the dominant, followed by that of the tonic, or 
the progression of the dominant to the tonic; in dis- 
tinction from the plagal cadence, the chord of the 
fourth or subdominant, followed by that of the tonic, 
or the progression of the subdominant,to the tonic, 

} : Callcot:. 

AU-TUEN'TIE€-AL LY, adv. In an authentic man- 

ner ; with the requisite or genuine authority. 


: Brown, 
AU-THEN’TI€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of nog: 
authentic; genuineness; the quality: of being of 
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good authority ;. authenticity, .[ The. latter word is 
enerally used. Barrow. . 
AU-THEN’TIE-ATE,; 0,.2, 
_1. To’render authentic to give authority to, by 
the proof, attestation, or. formalities, required by law, 
or sufficient to entitle.to credit. 


The a serves only 4s a notary to authenticate the choice of 
gs 
1S 


- Burke, 
2. To determine as genuine ; as, to authenticate a 

tts Walpole. 
AU-THEN‘TI€-A-TED, pp. Rendered authentic ; 
“gt a the forms which prove genuineness, 
AU-THEN’TI€-A-TING, ppr.. Giving authority by 
the necessary signature, seal, attestation, or other 


orms. 

AU-THEN-TI€-A'TION,”. The act'of authentica- 
ting; the giving of authority by the“necessary for-. 
malities ; confirmation. 

AU-THEN-TIC'LTY, n. ; 

- 1. The quality of being authentic ; of established 
authority for truth and correctness. . 


2. Genuineness; the quality of being of genuine } 


original. [In later writers, especially those on the 
evidences of Christianity, this term.is restricted in 
its use to the first of the above meanings, and dis- 
tinguished from genuineness. “ It may be of use,” 
says Bishop Watson, “ to state the difference between 
the genuineness and the authenticity of & book.. 
.A genuine book is that which was written by the 
person whose name it bears, An «utientic book is 
that which relat:s matters of fact,,a3 they really 
happened.”? Apology for ths Bible.) 
AU-THEN’TIC-NESS, -2 Authenticity. [Rarely 


ort} os 

AU'TIIOR, n. [L. auctor; Tr. ughdar; W. awdur; 
Fr..auteur; Sp. autor; It. autore. The Latin word 
is from the root of augeo, to increase, or cause to’ 
enlarge. The primary sense is one who brings or 
causcs to come forth.]} ‘ : 

1, One who produces, creates, or brings into being ; 
as, God is the author of the universe. 

2. The beginner, former, .or first mover of any 
thing ; hence, the efficient cause of a thing. It is 
appropriately. applied to one who composes or writes 
a book, and in a more’ gerieral sense, to one whose 
occupation is to compose and write books. 

AU’THOR, v. t. To occasion; to effect. [Wot used.] 
AU’THOR-ESS, 2, A female author. . 

AU-TIIO RI-AL, a. Pertaining to an author. Ed. Rev. 
AU'THOR-LESS, a. Without an author or-authority. 
AU-THOR'I-TA-TIVE, a. 

1, Having due auithority. Pearson. 

2. Having an air of authority ; positive ; ee 

wi 


tory. 

AU-THOR’I-TA-TIVE-LY, ado. In an authoritative 
piesncr 3 with a show of authority; with due au- 
thority. 

AU-THOR'1-TA-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of 
being authoritative ; an acting by authority ; author- 
ea appearance. . 

AU-THOR'I-TY, x, [L. auctoritas.] 

1, Legal power, or a right to command or to act; 
as, the authority of a prince over subjects, and of 
parents over children. Power; rule; sway. . 

2. The power. derived from opinion, respect, or 

. esteem ; influence of character or office ; credit ; as 
the authority of age or example, which is submitted 
to or respected, in some measure, as a law, or rule of 
action. That which is claimed in justification or 
support of opinions and measures, 

3. Testimony ; witness; or the person who testi- 
fies ; as, the Gospels or the evangelists are our author- 
ities for the miracles of Christ. 

4. Weight of testimony ; credibility ; as, an histo- 
rian of no authority. i 

' 5, Weight of character; respectability; dignity ; 

' as, a magistrate of great authority in the city. 

6. Warrant; order ; permission. 

By what authority docst thou these things ?— Matt. xxi. Actsix. 


7. Precedents, decisions of a court, official decla- 

. Fations, respectable opinions and sayings, also the 

books that contain them, are called authorities, as 

they influence the opinions of others ; and in law, 

the decisions of supreme courts have a binding force 
upon inferiur courts, and are called authorities, 

8. Government; the persons or the body exer- 
cising power or command ; as, the local authurities of 
the States. Marshall. 

In Connecticut, the justices of the peace are denom- 
inated the civil authority. 

AU THOR-I-ZA'TION, ». The act of giving author- 
* ity, or legal power ; establishment by authority. 
AU'TUOR-IZE, v. t. [Fr. autoriser; Sp. autorizar.] 

1. To give authority, warrant, or legal power to; 
to give a right to act; to empower; as, to authorize 
commissioners to settle the boundary of the State. 

2. To make legal; as, to authorize a marriage. 

3. To establish by authority, as by usage, or pub- 
tic opinion ; as, idioms authurized by usage. 

4. To give authority, credit, or reputation to; as, 

to authorize a report, or opinion. 
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AU'THOR-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Warranted by right ; AU-TOM/O-LITE, x. [Gr ee 


supported or established by authority ;.derived from 
legal or proper authority ; having power or authority. 


AU'THOR-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving authority, or legal 


power, credit, or permission. 

AU/THOR-SHIP, n. [authyr and ship.] “The quality or 
state of being an author. Sheflesbury. 
AU-TO-BI-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, a, Pertaining to or con- 

taining autobiography. 

AU-TO-BT-O-GRAPH'I€-AL-LY, adv, In the way or 
manner of autobiography. 

ep ee n. (Gr. avros, and biogra- 

. pay. 

‘The biography or memoirs of one’s life written by 
one’s self. Walsh. 
AU-TOCH/THON, 2. [Gr. avrox8wy;3 avrus and 

xGav.] 

1. Literally, ore who rises or springs from the 
Same ground or from the soil he inhabits ; hence, an 
aboriginal, or native. This title was assumed by 
the ancient Greeks, particularly the Athenians. 

2. That which is original to a particular country, 

i bs OEE had there its-first origin. 

- -THON'’I ae 
AU-TOCH'THO.NOUS, i a Indigenous. 
AU-TO€’/RA-CY, x [Gr. avros, self, and xparos, 

power, or xpurew, to govern, to take or hold.]} 

_1. Independent or absolute power ; supreine, un- 
controlled, unlinited authority or right of governing, 
in a single person. 

2. Sole right of self-government in a State. Barlow. 
‘AU'TO-€RAT, n (Gr. avrixparwp.]. An ab- 
AU-TO€’/RA-TOR, solute prince or sovereign; a 

ruler gr monarch who holds and exercises the powers 

of government by inherent right, not subject to re- 

striction ; a title assuined by the emperors of Russia. 
. Tooke. 

2. A-person invested with absolute independent 
power, by which he is rendered unaccountable for 
his actions. , 

3. This title was conferred by the Athenians on 
their generals and embassadors when invested with 
unlimited powers, Encyc. 

AU-TO-cRAT'IE, a. Pertaining to autocracy ; 

AU-TO-€RATIt-AL, } absolute ; holding independ- 

ent and unlimited powers of government. Eton 

AU-TO-CRAT-OR'IC-AL, a. Pertaining to an autoc- 

rator ; supreme; absolute ; as, autocraturical power. 
Pearson. 

AU-TO€’RA-TRIX, x. A female sovereign, who is 
independent and absolute ; a title given to the em- 
presses of Russia. Tooke. 

AU'TO DA FE’, (au-to-di-fa’,) [Port.; Span. auto de 
Jfé, act of faith.) 

1. In the Roman Catholic church, a solemn day heid 
by the Inquisition, for the punishment of heretics, 
and the absolution of the innocent accused, Eucyc. 

2. Asentence given by the Inquisition, and read 
to a eriminal, or héretic, on the scaffold, just before 
he is executed. Sp. Dict. 

- 8. The session of the court of Inquisition. 

AU-TOG'E-NOUS, a. [Gr. uvtos and yevvaw.] 

* Generating itself. 

AU/TO-GRAPH, n. |Gr. autos, self, and ypagn, 

AU-TOG'RA-PHY, writing. ] 

A person’s own hand-writing; an original man- 
uscript. - / 

AU-TOUG/RA-PHAL, a. Of the particular hand-writ- 
ing of an individual. 

AU-TO-GRAPH'I€, Qa. .Pertaining to an auto- 

AU-TO-GRAPH'I€-AL, } graph, or one’s own hand- 
writing, . z 

2. Pertaining to or used in the process of autog 
raphy, which see. 

AU-TOG/RA-PHY, n. -A process in lithography by 
which a writing or drawing is transferred from paper 
to stone. Ure 

AU'TO-MATH,x. [Gr. avros, and payPavw, to learn.] 

One who is self-taught... Young. 
AU-TO-MAT/IE, a. Belonging to an autoina- 
AU-TO-MAT'I€-AL, § ton; having the power of 

moving itsclf; applied to machinery. Stewart. 

2, Not veluntary ; not depending on the will; ap- 
plicd to animal motions. 

The term automatic is now applied to self-acting 
mnachinery, or such as has within itself the power of 
regulating entirely its own movements, although the 
moving force is derived from without; and to what 
pertains to such mavbinery ; as, automatic operations 
or improvements, 

Au omatic arts; such economic arts or manufactures 
as are carried on by self-acting machinery. Ure. 
AU-TOM'A-TON, x. [Gr. uvroparus; avros, self, 
and paw, mors, motus. The Greek plural, auzomata, 
is sometimes used; but the regular English plural, 

automatcns, is: preferable. } i 

A self-moving-machine, or one which has its mov- 
ing power within itself. The moving power is 
usually a spring or weight, particularly the former. 
The term is generally applied to machines construct- 
ed so as to imitate the furm and motions of men or 
animals. 


5. T’o justify ; to support as right; as, suppress de- AU-TOM'A-TOUS, a. Having in itself the power of 


Sires which reason does not authorize. 


motion. Brown. 
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a deserter; e 
called from the large portion of oxyd of zinc it con. 
tains, though it has no resemblance to an ne 

A mineral, occurring crystallized in small, dark- 
green octahedrons ; allied to spinel, but containing 
about 30 per cent. of oxyd of zinc, in combinatiun 
with alumina and oxyd of iron. It was called 
Guknite, fron: Gahn, its discoverer, 

AU-TO-NO/MI-AN, a. Pertaining to autonomy. 

AU-TON‘O-MOUS, a. [Jufra.] Independent in gov 

"ernment; having the right of self-government. 

ee mn. [Gre avros, self, and voyos, law. 
rule. 

The power or right of self-government, whether 
in a city which elects its own magistrates and makes 
its own laws, or in an individual who lives aceord- 
ing to his own will. {Rarely used.) Fneyc Johnson 

AU'TO-PIST-Y, n. [Gr avrus aad riores.] 

Internal worthiness of belief; the quality of credi- 
bility existing in itself, independeni of external cir- 
cuinstances. 

AU-TOP’SI€-AL. See Avropticst, 
Paid. a n [Ge avrwthaj auros, self. and ols, 
Sighit. ° 
Personal observation or examination ; ocular view. 
Ray. 

Cadaverte autopsy ; iv medicine, dissection of a dead 
body, for the purpose uf usce: taining the cause, seat. 
or nature of a disease. 

AU-TOP/TI€-AL, a, Secn with one’s own eyes. 
Johnson. 
AU-TOP!TI€-AL-LY, ad. By means of ocular view, 
or one’s own observation. Brown. 

{Autopsy and its derivatives are rarely used, except 
by medical writers. 

AU'TUMN, (au'tumn,) 2 [L. autumnus; “ Etymon 
multum torquetur.”? Ainsworth.) 

The third season of the year, or the season between 
stunmer and winter. Astronomically, it begins at the 
equinox, when the sun-enters Libra, and ends at the 
winter solstice; but in popular language, autumn 
comprises September, October, and November. 

The golden pomp of autumn, 


AU-TUM'NAL, a. Belonging or peculiar to autumn; 
as, an autumnal tint; produced or gathered in au- 
tumn ; as, autumnal frults., flowering in autumn ;.as, 
an autumnal plant. 

Autumnal point; the point of the equator intersect- 
ed by the ecliptic, as the sun proceeds southward ; 
the first point of Libra. 

Autumnal equinox; the time,when the.sun crosses 
the equator, as it proceeds southward, or when it 
passes the autumnal point. 

Autumnal signs; the signs Libra, Scorpio, and Sa- 
gittarius, through which the sun passes between the 
autuinnal equinox and winter solstice. 

AUX-E/SIS, xn [Gr. avfqars, increase. 

Literally, an increasing. In rheturic, a figure by 
which any thing is magnified too much ;, an exorna: 
tion, when, for amplification, a more grave and mag. 
nificent word is put for the proper word. Encyc. 

AUX-ET'I€, a. Amplifying; increasing. — Hatch. 

AUX-IL‘IAR, a. [L. auziliaris, from auzilium, aid, 

AUX-IL'IA-RY,§  auzilior, to aid.] 

Helping ; aiding ; assisting ; subsidiary ; conferring 
aid or support by joint exertion, influence, or use ; as, 
auxiliary troops. ' 

Auziliary scales; in music, the six keys or scales, 
consisting of any key major, with its relative minor, 
and the attendant keys of each. Ed. Encyc. 

AUX-IL'IA-RIES, (awg-zil'ya-rez,) n. pl. Forcign 
troops in the service of nations at war. 

AUX-IL/IA-RY, (awg-zil/ya-re,) n. A helper; an as- 
sistant ; a confederate in some action, enterprise, or 
undertaking. ; 

2. In grammar, a verb which helps to form the 
modes and tenses of other verbs; called, also, an 
auxiliary verb; as, have, be, may, can, do, must, shall, 
and will, in English ; étre and avoir, in French ; avére 
and essere, in Italian; estar and haber, in Spanish. ] - 

A-VAIL’, vt. [Fr. valoir, to be worth; L. valco, to 
be strong or able, to profit, to be of force or authority ; 
Sp. valer, to be valuable, to avail or prevail, to be 
binding, to be worth; It. valere,-to be worth, toa be 


useful, to profit or avail; Eng. well; Ar. \» balla, 


The primary sense is, to stretch or extend, whence 
strength, vatue.] 

1. To profit one’s self; to turn to advantage ; fol- 
lowed by the pronouns myself, thyself, himself, herself, 
itsclf, ourselves, yourselves, themselves, with ef before 
the thing used; as, let him avail himself of his li- 
cense. 

2. To assist or profit; to aid in effecting a design 
or bringing it to a successful issue; as, what wil 
skill avail us against numbers? Artifices will not 
avail the sinner in the day of j .dgment. 

A-VAIL', v. i. To be of use or advantage; to answer 
the purpose; as, strength without judgment will rare- 
ly avail. Generally, it signifies to have strength, furce, 
or efficacy sufficient to accomplish the object ; as, the 
plea in bar must avail, that is, be sufficient to defeat 


Irving. 
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the suit; this scheme will not avail; medicines will 
not avail tv check the disease ; suppositions, without 
proof, will not avail, 

A-VAIL!, xn. Profit; advantage toward success ; ben- 
efit ; as, labor, without econoiny, is of little avail. It 


seems ttsually to convey the idea of efficacious aid or | _ 


strength. 
A-VAIL-A-BIL'I-TY, n. Availableness. 
A-VAIL'A-BLE, c. Profitable ; advantageous , having 
efficacy ; as, a measure is more or less available. 

2. Having sufficient power, force, or efficacy, for 
the object; valid; as, an available plea. 

Lawe human are available by consent, Hooker. 

A-VAIL'A-BLE-NESS, x. Power or efficacy in pro- 
moting an end in view. ’ 
, 2. Competent power ; legal force ; validity ; as, the 
availableness of a title. 

A-VAIL'A-BLY, adv. Powerfully ; profitably ; advan- 
tageously ; validly ; efficaciously. f 

A-VAIL'ING, ppr. ‘Turning to profit ; using to advan- 
tage or effect , assisting ; profiting. 

A-VAIL’MENT, n. Profit ; effieacy ; successful issue. 
Little used.] ' " 

A-VAILS’, n. pl. Profits or proceeds. {t is used, in 
New England, for the proceeds of goods sold, or for 
rents, issues, or profits. 

LANGE. ’ i n. [Fr., from avaler, to descend.]} 

; : 

A snow-slip; a mass or body of snow or ice sliding 
down a mountain. 

This is a French term, originally applied to the 
Miusses of snow or ive precipitated from the Alps, but 
is now applied to similar phenomena in other high 
mountains. ft is also applied to similar falling masses 
of earth or rock ; and, figuratively, to any sudden or 
violent act or impulse of human masses. 

A-VALE’,v.t ([Fr. avaler, to let down; aval, down- 


er 
1. To let down ; to lower to cause to descend ; as, 


to avale a sail. Gower.. 
Phebus ‘gan avale 
His weary wain, Spenser. 
2. To depress ; to make abject ; as, to avale the sov- 
ereignty. Wotton, 


A-VALE’, v.. [Fr. avaler, to descend.] 
To fall, as rain, or the tide; to descend; to dis- 
mount. Chaucer. Spenser. 
A-VANT’, 2. The front of an army. [Not used.] [See 


Van, 

A- AW TEOU'RIER, (a-vang'koo'reer,) 7. [Fr. 
See Courier] A person dispatched before anoth- 
er person or company, to give notice of his or their 
approach, 

A-VANT’-GUARD, nr. The van or advanced body of 
anarmy. [See Vancuarp.] 

AV‘A-RICE, nv. [L. avaritia, from avarus, from aveo, 
to covet.] 

An inordinate desire of gaining and possessing 
wealth ; covetousness; greediness or insatiable de- 
sire of gain. Shatin 

Avarice sheds a blasting influence over the finest affections and 

sweetest comforts of mankind. minster, 

AV-A-RI''CIOUS, a. Covetous; greedy of gain; im- 
moderately desirous of accumulating property. 

AV-A-RI"CIOUS-LY, adv. Covetously; with inordi- 
nate desire of gaining wealth. Goldsmith. 

AV-A-RI’CIOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being av- 
aricious ; insatiable or inordinate passion for property. 

AV'A-ROUS, a. Covetous. [Wot used.] Gower. 

A-VAST’, exclam. [It. basta, enough ; Iiterally, it suf- 
fices, from bastare, to suffice ; Pers. bas, enough ; Qu. 
D. houd vast, how? vast, hold fast.] 

In seamen’s language, cease ; stop ; stay. 

AV-A-TAR’, or A-VA'TAR, n. A Hindoo word, de- 
noting the descent of a deity in a visible form or in- 
carnation. 

A-VAUNT", exclam. [W. ibant, begone.] 

Begone ; depart; a word of contempt or abhor- 
rence, equivalent to the phrase ‘Get thee gone.” 

A'VE, 2. An ave-mary. 

A'VE-MA'RY, n. [from the first words of the Roman 
Catholic prayer to the Virgin Mary ; L. ave, Maria, 
hail, Mary.] 

I. A form of devotion in the Roman Catholic 
church. Their chaplets and rosaries are divided into 
a certain number of ave-inarys and paternosters. 

2. A particular time, in Roman Catholic countries, 
abont half an hour after sunset, and also at early 
dawn, when the bells ring, and the people repeat the 
ave-mary. P. Cyc. 

AV-E-NA‘CEOUS, a. [L. avenaceus, from avene, cats ; 
Fr. avoine.] 

Belonging to or partaking of the nature of oats. 

AV'E-NAGE, x. [Fr.] A certain quantity of oats paid 
by a tenant to a landlord in lieu of rent or other duty. 

Encye. 

AV’EN-ER, ) xn. [Norm. Fr.] In English feudal law, 

AV'EN-OR, an officer of the king’s stables, whose 
duty was to provide oats. 

A-VENGE’, (a-venj’,\ v.t. (Fr. venger; Sp. vengar; 
Port. vingar; L. vindex, In Sax. winnan, to contend, 
to gain, to win. 

1. To take satisfaction for an injury by punishing 
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the injuring party ; to vindicate by inflicting pain or 
evil on the wrong-doer. 

Shall not God avenge his own elect ? — Luke xviii. 

Avenge me of my adversary. — 7b. ver. 3. 

In these examples, avenge implies that the evil in- 
flicted on the injuring party is a satisfaction or jus- 
tice done to the injured, and the party vindicated is 
the object of the verb, 

2. To take satisfaction for, by pain or punishment 
inflicted on the injuring party.- 

He will avenge the blood of his servants. — Deut. xxxii. 

Here, the thing for which satisfaction is taken is 
the , bject of the verb. 

3. To revenge. To avenge and revenge, radically, 
are synonymous. But modern usage inclines to make 
a valuable distinction in the use of these words, ,re- 
stricting avenge to the taking of just punishment, and 
revenge to the infliction of pain or evil maliciously, in 
an iHegal manner. 

4, To punish ; a3, to avenge a crime, Dryden. 

5. In the passive form, this verb signifies to have 
or receive just satisfaction, by the punishment of the 
offender. 

Shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this? —Jer. v. 

A-VENGE/ANCE, 2, Punishment. [JVot used. See 
VENGEANCE. 

A-VENG’ED, pp. Satisfied by the punishment of the 
offender; vindicated ; punished. 

A-VENGE/MENT, n. Vengeance ; punishment ; the 
act of taking satisfaction for an injury by inflicting 
pain or evil on the offender; satisfaction taken ; re- 
venge. 

A-VENG/ER, n. One who avenges or vindicates; a 
vindicator; a revenger. 

A-VENG/ER ESS, . A female avenger. Spenser. 

A-VENG'/ING, ppv. Executing vengeance ; taking sat- 
isfaction for an injury by the punishment of the of- 
fender ; vindicating. 

AV'ENS, x. The herb bennet, (Geum urbanum.) 
AV'ENT-AILE, x. The movable part of a helmet in 
front. Halliwell. 
AV‘EN-TINE, a. Pertaining to Mons Aventinus, one 
of the seven hills on which Rome stood. Bryant. 
A-VEN'TURE, xn. [Fr. aventure, from L. venio, to 

come. 

A cue causing a person’s death without fel- 
ony ; as by drowning, or falling from a house. [See 
ADVENTURE. Cowel. 

A-VENT’U-RINE, ) 2. [Fr. aventurine.] A variety 

A-VANT’U-RINE, of translucent quartz, spangled 
throughout with scales of yellow mica. 

AV’E-NOE, 2. [Fr., from venir, to come or go; L. 
venio. 

1: A passage; a way or opening for entrance into 
a place ; any opening or passage by which a thing is 
or may be introduced. 

2, An alley or walk in a park or garden, planted 
on each side with trees, and leading to a house, gate, 
wood, &c., and generally terminated by some dis- 
tant object. The trees may be in rows on the sides, 
or, according to the more modern practice, in clumps 
at some distance from each other. Encye. 

3. A wide street, as in Washington, Columbia. 

A-VER’, v. t. [Fr. averer; It. avverare, to aver, or 
verify ; Arm. guirya, from the root of verus, true ; 
Ir. feor or fir; W. ir; Corn. uir; Ger. wakr; D. 
waar. See Veriry. 

1. To affirm with confidence } to declare in a pos- 
itive or peremptory manner, as in confidence of as- 
serting the truth. Prior. 

2. In law, to offer to verify. [See AVERMENT.] 

AV'ER-AGE, n. [Norm. aver, avers, cattle, money, 
goods, Sp. averiv, from aver or er, Fr. avoir, to 
have or possess. In ancient law, a duty or service 
which a tenant was bound to render to his lord, by 
his beasts and carriages or instruments of husbandry. 
Spelman. But averagium signifies also the loss of 
goods in transportation; Sp. averia, damage sus- 
tained by goods or ships; Port. avaria, an allowance 
out of freight to the master of a ship, for damage sus- 
tained ; contribution by insurers, to make good a 
loss ; It. avaria; Dan. haverie, damage of a ship or 
waste of goods, extraordinary charges during a 
voyage. If avaria signifies damage, and is from 
aver or haber, Spanish, to have, the sense of the word 
is probably that which happens or falls, a misfortune, 
for the verb have and happer are radically the same 
word ; Spanish, haber, to have, and to happen or he- 
fall; also, fortune, property. This would give the 
sense of damage, or of proporticn, lot, share, that 
which falls to each of a number, But the primary 
sense is not very obvious.) 

1. In commerce, a contribution to a general loss, 
When, for the safety of a ship in distress, any destruc- 
tion of property is incurred, either by cutting away 
the masts, throwing goods overboard, or other means, 
all persons who have goods on board, or preperty in 
the ship, contribute to the loss according to their 
average, that is, the goods of each on board. This 
principle, introduced into the commerce of Europe 
from the Rhodian laws, and recognized by the regu- 
lations of Wisby, is now an established rule in the 
maritime laws of Europe; for it is most reasonable 
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that, when one man’s property is sacrificed to save 
ship, all persons whose property is saved, or in like 
hazard, should bear their proportion of the loss. 
Park. Beawes. Spelman. 
2. From the practice of contributing to bear losses 
in proportion to each man’s property, this word has 
obtained the present popular sense, which is, that of 
“a mean proportior, :nedial s2m or quantity, made out 
of unequal sums or quantities. Thus, if A loses 5 
dollars, B 9, and C i6, the sum is 30, and the av- 
erage 10. , 
3. A smal] duty, payable, by the shippers of goods, 
to the master of the ship, over and above the freight, 
for his care of the godds. Hence the expression in 
bills of lading, ** paying so much freight, with pri- 
mage and average accustomed.”  Cuwel. Eneyc. 
4. In England, the breaking up of cornfields, eddish, 
or roughings. Ash, 
5. Averages, in the English corn trade, denotes 
the average umount of prices of the several kinds of 
grain in the principal corn markets. 
Upon or on an average, is taking the mean of an- 
equal numbers or quantities. 
AV'ER-AGE, a. Medial; containing a mean propor- 
tion. Price. Beddoes. Kirwan. Edwards’s West Indies, 
AV'ER-AGE, v. t. To find the mean of unequal sums 
or quantities; to reduce to a medium; to divide 
among a number, according to a given proportion ; 
as, to average a loss, 
AV’ER-AGE, v. i. To form a mean or medial sum or 
quantity ; as, the losses of the owners wiil average 
25 dollars each. Ch. Obs. x. 522, xi. 302, 


‘These spars 2verage ten feet in length. Belknap. 


AV'ER-AG-ED, pp. Reduced or formed into a mean 
proportion, or into shares proportioned to each 1. -n’a 
property. Jefferson. 

AV'ER-AG-ING, ‘ppr. Forming a mean proportion 
out of unequal sums or quantities, or reducing to just 
shares according to each man’s property. 

A-VER/MENT, n. [See Aver.] Affirmation; posi- 
tive assertion ; the act of averring. 

2. Verification ; establishment by evidence. 
Bacon. 
3. In pleading, an offer of either party to justify or 
prove what he alleges. In any stage of pleadings, 
when either party advances new matter, he avers it 
to be true, by using this form of words, “and this he 
is ready to verify.”? This is called an averment. 


Blackstone. 

A-VER/NAT, 2 A sort of grape. Johnson. 

A-VER’NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Avernus, a lake of 
Campania, in Italy, famous for its poisonous qualities, 
which ancient writers represent as so malignant as 
to kill fowls flying over. Hence, as authors tell us, 
its name, avovas, without birds. Virgil. Mela. Straho, 

AV'ER-PEN-NY, 2. Money paid toward the king's 
carriages by land, instead of service by the beasts in 
kind; or money paid in lieu of the service of 
average. ; Burn. Spelman. 

A-VER/RED, (a-verd’,) pp. Affirmed; laid with an 
averment. 

A-VER/RING, ppr. Affirming; declaring positively ; 
offering to justify or verify. 

A-VER’RO-IST, x. One of a sect of peripatetic phic 
losophers, who appeared in Italy before the restora- 
tion of learning; so denominated from Averroes, a 
celebrated Arabian author. They held the soul to be 
mortal, though they pretended to submit to the 
Christian theology. Encyc. 

AV-ER-RUN'€ATE, v. t. [In everrunco, of ad and 
erunco, from runco, to weed, or rake away.] 

-1. To root up; to scrape or tear away by the roots. 
Hudibras. 


2. To prune. : 
AV-ER-RUN-CA'TION, x. The act of tearing up or 
raking away the roots. 

2. The act of pruning, or cutting off superfluous 
branches. Ce 
AV-ER-RUN-€A'TOR, n. In arboriculture, an instru- 

ment for pruning trees, consisting of two blades fixed 

on the end of a rod; so constructed as to operate like. 

& pair of shears. Brande. 
AV-ER-SA’TION, n. [I. aversor, See AveERt.] 

A turning from with disgust or dislike ; aversion ; 
hatred ; disinclination. South, 
It is nearly superseded by Aversron. , 
A-VERSE’, (avers',) a, [See Avert.] The literal 
sense of this word is, turned from, in manifestation 

of dislike. Hence the real sense is, 
1, Disliking ; unwilling; having 4 repugnance of 


mind. 
Averse alike to flatter or offend, Pope. 
2. Unfavorable ; indisposed ; malign, 
And Pallas, now averse, refused her aid, Dryden. 


This word and its derivatives ought to be followed 
by to, and never by fram. This word includes the 
idea of from ; but the literal meaning being lost, the 
affection of the mind signified by the word, is ex- 

* erted toward the object of dislike, and, like its kindred 


terms, hatred, dislike, contrary, repugnant, &c., should ~ 


be followed by to. Indeed, it is absurd to speak of 
an affection of the mind exerted from an object. 
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» Averse e: a less degree of opposition in the 
mind than detesting and abhorring. 

Milton twice uses averse in its literal sense of 
turned away, with from} but it is not according to the 
English idiom. 

3. Turned backward ; -in a direction contrary to 
a1 ena as, tracks averse. 
. A-VERSE’LY, (a-vers'ly,) adv. 
unwillingly, —-- 

2. Backward; behind; as, an arm _ stretched 
__ aversely. s Davenant. Brown. 
A-VERSE/NESS, (a-vers/ness,) n. Opposition of 
mind ; dislike ; unwillingness ; backwardness. 
Herbert. 
A-VER'SION,x. [Fr. aversion, from L. averto.] 
1. Opposition or repugnance of mind ; dislike ; dis- 
inclination ; reluctance ; hatred. Usually this word 
| expresses moderate hatred, or opposition of mind, 
: not amounting to abhorrence or detestation. It ought 
, enerally to be followed by to before the object. 
See Aversz.} Sometimes it admits of for. 
A freeholder is bred with an aversion to subjection. Addison, 
: 2. Opposition of contrariety of nature: applied to 
\ inanimate substances. 
i) _ Magnesia, notwithstanding this aversion to solution, forms a kind 


With repugnance ; 


r of paste with water. Fourcroy, Trans, 
"0 3. The cause of dislike. 
A; Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire, Pope. 


A-VERT’, v. t. [L. averto, a, from, and verto, to turn, 
anciently vorto; hence vertex, vorter; probably al- 


Sede varia; Eng, veers Sp. diver; Eth. FLZP 
bari, Class Br.] 
1. To turn from ; to turn off or away ; as, to avert 
the eyes from an object. Shak, 
2. To keep off, divert, or prevent; as,to avert an 
approaching calamity. Hooker. 
3. To cause to dislike. Hooker. But this sense 
seems to be improper, except when heart, or some 
eqnivalent word, is used ; as, to avert the heart or 
affections, whtiich may signify to alienate the affec- 
tions. Thomson, 
A-VERT’, v.i. To turn away. Thomson, 
A-VERT’ED, pp. Turned from or away. 
A-VERT’ER, 7. One that turns away or averts; that 
which turns away or averts. 
_ A-VERT'ING, ppr. Turning. from; turning away ; 


_ _ preventing. 
&VI-A-RY, 2. [L. aviarium, from avis, a bird.] 
A house or inclosure for keeping birds pontine. 
otton, 


\ 


“A-VIDILOUS, a . [L. avidd&.] Eager; dy. Bale 
A-VID'I-OUS-LY, adv. [See eanice ten agerly ; 
- with greediness. Bale. 


_ A-VID/I-TY, n.° [L. aviditas, from avidus, and this 
_ from avco, to desire, to have appetite; Heb. and Ch. 
Mm to desire, or covet.] é 

1. Greediness; strong appetite: applied to the 
Bouse. 

2. Eagerness; intenseness of desire: applied to 


the mini. 
_ AV-L-GA/TO, Be The Persea gratissima [Zaurus 
AV-0-€A'DO, or alligator pear, a 


Persea, Bene, 
native of the West Indies, The tree hasa straight 
stem, long, oval, pointed leaves, and flowers, each 
with a six-cleft corolliform calyx, produced in clusters, 
on the extremities of the branches. The fruit, when 
fully ripe, is considered @ delicacy. 2 

_ A-VIGN‘'ON BER-RY, (a-veen’yong-,)n. The fruit of 
the Rhamnus Infectorius, and of other species of the 
same genus; so called from the city of Avignon, in 
france. The berry is less than a pea, of a yellow- 
Ysh-green color, and bitter, astringent taste ; used by 
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_, dyers and painters for coloring yellow. Encyc. 
A-VILE’, vt, [Fr. avilir. See Vire.] , 
To depreciate. [Not in use.] B. Jonson, 
A-VISE’, ie Fr. avis.] 
i Advice ; intelligence. [Not in use.] 
A-VISE’, v2. Toconsider. [Not in use.] Spenser. 


-A-VISE/MENT, x. Advisement, [See Anvice and 


_ ApvisE.] f ; 
AV'O-CA ee oc) n [Fr.] An advocate: a 
_ term applied to the higher class of French lawyers 
corresponding tothe English counselor at law, an 
__ the Scotch advocate. 
AV'O-CATE, v. t. [L. avoco, from a and voce, to call. 
See Voiceand Vocau)] : 
To call off or away. [Vot used.] Barrow. 
AV-O-€A'TION, n. [See Vocation, Voice, Vocat.] 
1, The act of calling aside, or diverting from some 
employment ; as, an~avocatica ‘rom sin or from busi- 
eA : - 


SS, 5 
2. The business which calls aside, The word is 
_ generally used for the smaller affairs of life, or occa- 
_ sional calls which summon a person to leave his or- 


IVE, 2 That which calls pe ee de- 
i Todd. 


vider; vuide, or vide, 


AVO 


See Voip. It coincides. also with L. vito, evito; Fr. 
“ eviter. See Class Bd.) __ 

_L. To shun; to keep at a distance from ; that is, 
literally, to go or be wide from ; as, to aveid the com- 
pany of gainesters. 

2. To, endeavor to shun; to shift off; as, to avoid 
expense. 
3. To quit; to evacuate 
to avoid the house. 
4. To escape ; as, to avoid a blow. 
5. To emit or throw out; as, to avoid excretions. 
For this, Vorp is now generally used. 
6. To make void ; to annul or vacate, 
The grant can not be avoided without injustice to the grantee. 
Anon, 
_ 7%. In pleading, to set up some new matter or dis- 
* tinction, which shall avgid, that is, defeat or evade the 
allegation of the other party. Thus, ina replication, 
the plaintiff. may deny the defendant’s plea, or con- 
fess it, and avoid it by stating new matter. Blackstone. 
A-VOID’, v.i. To retire ; to withdraw. 
David avoided out of his presence. —1 Sam. xviii, [Improper.] 


2. To become void, vacant, or empty, as a benefice. 
Ayliffe. 
A-VOID/A-BLE, a. That may be avoided, left at a 
distance, shunued, or escaped. 
2. That may be vacated ; liable to be annulled. 
A VOID/ANCE, x. The aet of avoiding or shunning. 
2. The act of becoming vacant, or the state of 
being vacant. It is appropriately used for the state 
of a benefice becoming void, by the death, depriva- 
tion, or resignation of the incumbent. Cowel, 
3. The act of annulling. 
4, The course by which any thing is carried off. 
Bacon. 
A-VOID/ED, pp. Shunned; evaded; made void; 
ejected, 
A-VOID/ER, n. One who avoids, shuns, or escapes. 
2. The person who carries any thing away; the 
vessel in which things are carried away. Johnson. 
A-VOID‘ING, ppr. Shunning ; escaping; keeping at 
a distance; ejecting ; evacuating; making void or 
vacant. 
A-VOID‘LESS, a. That can not be avoided ; inevita- 


ble. Dryden. 
AV-OIR-DU-POIS', (av-er-du-poiz’,) [Fr. avr du 
poids, fo have weight. See Pors. 
A weight, of which a pound contains 16 ounces. 
Its proportion to a pound troy is as 17 to 14. This is 
the weight for the larger and coarser commodities, as 
hay, iron, cheese, groceries, &c. mbers, 
AV'O-LATE, v % To fly away; to escape; to ex- 
hale, Boyle. 
AV-O-LA'TION, x. [L. avolo, to fly away, of a and 
volo, See Voratice.] é 
The act of flying away ; flight; escape. [Litile 


us 
AV'O ET, z The popular name of different 
AV-O-SET’TA,{ species of aquatic birds, of the 
genus Recurvirostra, arranged by Linneus in the 
’ order Grallz, but by Pennant and Latham among 
the-Palmipedes, The bill of these birds is long, slen- 
der, flexible, and bent upward téward the tip. They 
have very jong legs, and paimated feet, which last 
are considered as adapted for wading on soft mad, 
rather than for swimming. 
A-VOUCH’, v. t. [Norm. voucher, to call, to vouch; 
L, voco, advoco. See Voice.) 
1. To affirm; to declare or assert with positive- 
ness, Hooker, 
2. To produce or call in; to affirm in favor of, 
maintain, or support, 
Such antiquities could have been avouched for the Irish. 
Spenser. 
3. To maintain, vindicate, or justify. Shak. 
A-VOUCH’, x. Evidence; testimony; declaration. 
Little used.) ' Shak. 


; to shun by leaving; as, 
Shak, 


‘| A-VOUCH’A-BLE, a@ That may be avouched. 


Little eh ‘ ; 
A-VOUCH’ED, (a-voucht!,) pp. Affirmed ; maintained ; 
called in to suppert. 
A-VOUCH’ER, 2. One who avouches. ° 
A-VOUCHI’ING, ppr. Affirming; calling in to main- 
. fain; Monee 
A-VOUCH’MENT, 2. Declaration; the act of 
avouching. Shak, 
A-V OU-E', (4-véu-a',) n A French term, originally 
denoting a protector of a church or religious commu- 
nity, corresponding to the English advowee; at pres- 
ent, applied to the lower class of French lawyers, 
corresponding to the English attorney at law. 
A-VOW’', v & [Fr. avouer; Arm. avoei: Norm. 
avower; L, voveo.] 7 ‘ 

1. To declare openly, with a view to justify, 
maintain, or défend; or simply to own, acknowl- 
edge, cr confessifrankly ; as, a man evows his princi- 
ples or his crimes. 4 

2. In law, to acknowledge and justify,in one’s 
_own right,as when the distrainer of goods defends 
in‘an action of replevin, and avows the taking in his 
own right, but insists that such taking was legal. 

Blackstone, 


id, widow; L. vidua.| A-VOW',n. A vow or determination. [Wot used.] 
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A4-VOW'A-BLE, a, That may be avowed, or openly 
acknowledged with confidence. une, 
A-VOW’AL,n. An open declaration ; frank acknowl. 
edgment. Hume. 
A-VOW'ANT, n. The defendant in replevin, who 
avows the distress of the. goods, and justifies the* 

taking. Cowel. 

A-VOW’'ED, (a-vowd’) pp. Openly declared ; owned; 
frankly acknowledged. 

A-VOW’'ED-LY, adv. In.an open manner; with 
frank acknowledgment. 

A-VOW-EE’, n. Sometimes used for advowee, the per- 
son who has a right to present toa benefice ; the 
patron. [See Apvowson.] Cowel, 

A-VOW’'ER, n. One who avows, owns, or asserts, 

A-VOW'ING, ppr. Openly declaring; frankly ac» 
knowledging ; justifying. 

A-VOW’RY, x. In law, the act of the distrainer of 
goods, who, in an action of replevin, avows and jus- 
tifies the taking in his own right. Blackstone, 

When an action of replevin is brought, the distrain- 
er either makes avowry, that is, avows taking the 
distress in his own rigs.” or the right of his wife, 
and states the reason of it, or makes cognizance, 
that is, acknowledges the taking, but justifies it in 
. another’s right, as his bailiff or servant. 

A-VOW'TRY. See ApvowrTry. ; 

A-VOY'ER, n. [L. advocatus ; old Fr. advoes.] A name 
formerly assumed by the chief magistrates of im- 


perial towns, and of the Swiss cities.. [Disused. 
A-VULS'ED, (a-vulst’,) a. [See Avunston.] Plucke 
or pulled off. Shenstone. 


A-VUL'SION, n, [L. avulsio, from avello, a and cello, 
to pull, coinciding with Heb. and Ar. nbp falah, to 
separate ; Eng. pull.} 

A pulling or tearing from or asunder; a rending 
oz forcible separation. 

A-WAIT’,v.t [a and wait, SeeWarrt. Fr. guetter, 
to watch; guct, a watch; It. guatare, to look of 
watch.] 

Literally, to remain, hold, or stay. 

1. To wait for ; to look for, or expect. 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel sat, 

Chief of the angelic guards, awaiting night. Milton. 

2. To be in store for; to attend; to be ready for; 
as, a glorious reward awaits the good. 

A-WAIT’,2. Ambush; a state of waiting for. 

Spenser. 

A-WAIT'ING, ppr. Waiting for; looking for; ex- 
pecting ; being ready or in store for. 

A-WAKE’,v.t.; pret. Awoxr, AWAKED ; pp. AWAKED. 
(Sax. gewecan, wacian, or weecan; D. wekken; Ger. 


weeken; Sw. vacka; Dan. vekke. The L. vigilo seems 
to be formed on this root. See Waxz.] 

L. To rouse from sleep. 

I go that I may awake him out of sleep. —John xi. 

2. To excite from a state resembling sleep, as from 
death, stupidity, or inaction; to put into action, or 
new life ; as, to awake the dead; to awake the dor- 
mant faculties, 

A-WAKE'’, v.t. To cease to sleep; to come from & 
state of natural sleep. 

Jacob aweked out of sleep.—Gen. xxviii. 

2. To bestir, revive, or rouse from a state of inac- 
tion ; to be invigorated with new life; as, the mind 
awakes from its stupidity. 

_ Awake, O sword, against my shepherd. — Zech, xiii, 
3. To rouse from spiritual sleep. ; 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, anc Christ 
shall give thee light. —Eph. v. 

Avwoke to righteousness. —1 Cdr. xv, 

4, To rise from the dead. Job xiv. 

A-WAKE!’, a. Not sleeping; in a state of vigilance 
or action. : 

A-WAK’EN, (a-wa‘kn,) v. t, This is the word awake, 
with its Saxon infinitive. It is transitive or intransi- 
tive, but more frequently transitive, as awake is 
more frequently intransitive. Its significations are 
the same as those of awake, 

A-WAK’'EN-ED, (a-wak'nd,) pp. 


Roused from sleep, 
in a natural or moral sense. 
A-WAK’EN-ER, n. He or that which awakens. | 
A-WAK’EN-ING, ppr. Rousing from sleep ; exciting; 
awaking. " 
A-WAK'EN-ING, n. A revival of religion, of more 
general attention to religion than usual. 
A-WAK’EN-ING-LY, adv. In a manner to awaken. 
A-WARD’,v.t [Scot. warde, determination ; Norm. 
garda, award, judgment; agardetz, awarded. See 
Guarp and Recarp.] 

To adjudge ; to give by sentence or judicial deter- 
mination ; to assign by sentence. This word is a 
propriately used to express the act of arbitrators 
pronouncing upon the rights of parties; as, the am 
bitrators awarded damages to A. B. 

A-WARD’, v. i. To judge; to determine ; to make an 
A-WARD’, n. 3 

1. A judgment, sentence, or fini decisiun ; as, 

the award of Providence, the award of rity. 


2. More , the decision of arbitrators in a 
case submitted. 
3. The paper containing the decision of arbitrators, 


THis. 
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A-WARD/ED, pp. Adjudged, or given by judicial 
sentence, or by the decision of arbitrators. : 
A-WARD’ER, n. One that awards, or assigns by 
sentence or judicial determination ; a judge. Thomson. 
A-WARD'ING, ee Adjudging; assigning by judi- 
cial sentence ; determining. ‘ 
A-WARE’, a. [Sax. gewarian, to take care, provide, 
avoid; to, preserve or defend; also, covered, pro- 
tected ; warign, to beware ; war, aware. See Warr 
and Wanry.} , 5 
Watchful; vigilant ; eden ; but more strictly, in 
Modern usage, apprised ; expecting an event from 
information, or probability ; as, the general was 
aware of the enemy’s designs. 
A-WARN', v. t. To warn; which see. Spenser. 
A-WAY’, adv. [Sax. aweg, absent, a and weg, way ; 
also onweg, away, and awegan to avert. See Way.] 
1. Absent ; at'e distance; as, the master is away 
‘from home. 
Have me away, for 1 am wounded. —2 Chron. xxxv. 


2. It is much used in phrases signifying moving or 
going from ; as, go away, send away, run away, &C. ; 
all signifying departure, or separation to a distance. 
Sometimes without the verb ; as, whither away so 
fast ? Shak. 

Love hath wings, and will away. Waller. 
~3. As‘an exclamation, it is a command or inVita- 
tion to depart ; away, that is, be gone, or.let us go. 

4, With verbs, it serves to modify their sense, and 
form peculiar phrases ; as, ; 

To throw away; to cast from, to give up, dissipate, 
or foolishly destroy. 

To trifle away; to lose or experi in trifles, or in 
idleness. : 

To drink away, to squander away, &C. ; to dissipate 
in drinking or extravagance. 

To make away with, isto kill or destroy. 

5, Away with, has a peculiar’ signification in the 
aban “I can not away with it.” Isa. i. . The sense 

, * I can not bear or endure-it.”? 

Away with one, signifies, take him azay. 
A-WAY'WARD, adv. Away. Gower. 
AWE, (aw,)2. [Dan. ave, fear, awe, chastisement, dis- 

cipline ; ave, to chastise or correct; Gr. ayaw, to be 
astonished. Qu. Ir. agh; Sax. ege or oga, fear ; Goth. 
agjan, or ogan, to dread, It ‘would appear that the 
primary sense of the Dan. is to strike, or check.] 


1. Fear mingled with admiration or reverence ; |’ 


reverential fear. 
Stand in ave and sin‘not. — Ps. iv. 
2, Fear; dread inspired by sométhing great, or 
terrific. 

AWE, v.t. To strike with fear and reverence ; to in- 
fluence by fear, terror, or respect; as, his majesty 
awed-them into silence. 

A-WEA'RY, a. Weary; which see. Shak. 

A-WEATH’ER, (a-wethler;) ado. [a and weather.) 

On the weather-side, or toward the wind ; as, helm 
aweather ! opposed to alee Mar. Dict. 


AWE-€OM-MAND’ING, a, Striking with or influ-, 


encing by awe. ; ae § 
AW’ED, (awd,) pp. Struck with fear ; influenced by 
A-WEIGH’, (a-way’,) ad d weigh.) 
- a-way’,) adv. [aand w 
Atrip. ithe anchor is an. hea is just drawn 
out of the ground, and hangs perpendicular.. [See 
ATRIP. : 5 
AWE-INSPIRING, a, Impressing with awe. 
’ Bp. Hobart. 
AWE’-STRUCK, a. Impressed-or struck with awe. 
AW’'FUL, a. [awe and full.] [Milton. 
1, That strikes with awe ; that fills with profound 
reverence ; as, the awful majesty.of Jehovah. 
2. That fills with terror and. dread; as, the athfal 
approach of death. 
3. Struck with awe; scrupulous. 
A weak and awful reverence for antiquity. Wats. 


Shakspeare uses it for obedient, or under due awe 
of authority or dignity. 
Our common people use this word in the sense of 
frightful, ugly, detestable. 
AW'FUL-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having eyes that excite 


awe. 
AW’'FUL-LY, adv. Ina manner to fill with awe; in 
a reverential manner, 
AW'FUL-NESS, n. 
1. The quality of striking with awe, or with rev- 
cnet solemnity ; as, the awfulness of this sacred 
lace. 
P 2, The state of being struck with awe, 
4 help to prayer, producing in us reverence and anfulnese. 
Taylor. 
Not legitimate. 
A-WHAPE’, v. t. [W. cwapiaw, to strike smartly. } 
To strike ; toconfound. [Obs.] Spenser. 
This is our vulgar whop. 
A-WHILE’, adv. [a and while, time, or interval.] 
A space of time ; for some time; for a short time. 
AWK, a. Odd; out of order. L’Estrange. 
2. Clumsy in performance, or manners; unhandy ; 
not dextrous. [Vulgar.] 
AWK'WARD, a. [awk and ward.] 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PEEY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 
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1. Wanting deaterity in the use of the hands or of 
instruments ; unready ; not dextrous ; bungling. 


Dryden. 
2. Inelegant ; unpolite ; ‘ungraceful in manners; 
clumsy. Shak. 


3. Unfavorable ; untoward ; adverse ; unfortunate. 


AWK’WARD-LY, adv. Clumsily; ina mde or bun- 
gling manner ; inelegantly ; badly. 

AWK’WARD-NESS, 7. Clumsiness ; ungracefulness 
in manners; want of dexterity in the use of the 
hands or instruments ; unsuitableness. Addison. 

AWL, xn. [Sax. el, an awl, and an eel; Ger. ahle, an 
awl, and aal, an eel; D. els, an ayy); aal, an eel; 
Dan. aal, an eel ; Ir. ail, a sting or ei? 

An iron instrument for piercing small holes in 
leather, for sewing and stitching ; used by shoe- 
makers, saddlers, &c. 
or a little bent and flattened. 

AW’'LESS, a. {awe and less. 

1. Wanting reverence ; void of respectful fear ; as, 

awless insolence. den. 


2. Wanting the power of causing reverence ; not } 
Shak. 


exciting awe; as, an awless throne. 
AWL!-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. 

1. Having the shape of an awl. 

2. In botany, subulate ; slender, and tapering to- 
ward the extremity, as a leaf. 

AWL'WORT, zn. [awl and wort. See Wort.] 

The popular name of the Subularia aquatica ; so 
called from. its awlshaped leaves, which graw in 
clusters round the root. It is a native of Britain and 
Ireland. Encyc. 

Roan { n. [D. eam; G. ahm.] 

A Dutch liquid measure, containing eight steckans, 
or twenty verges or verteels, varying in différent 
cities from 37 to 41 English wine gallons. 

Arbuthnot. 
AWN, 7. [Sw. agn; Gr. ayva, axvn.] 

The beard of corn or grass ; a slender, sharp pro- 
cess issuing from the chaff or gluine in corm and 
grasses. Martyn. 

AWN’ED, (awnd,) a. In botany, furnished with an 
awn, as a glume. 
AWN'ING, n.. [Goth. hulyan, to cover.]} 

1. A cover of canvas, to shelter from the sun’s 
rays ; originally employed as a shelter toa vessel’s 
deck, or a boat, but now used for various other pur- 
poses; as in gardening, for protecting plants, and in 
cities, as a shade around buildings. 

2. That part of the pnop-deck which is continuéd 
forward beyond the bulk-head of the cabin. | 

Mar. Dict. 
AWN'LESS, a. Without awn or beard. 
AWN’Y, a. Having awns; full of beard. 


-A-WOKE!, The pret. of Awake. 


A-WORK’, adv. [Sax. geweurcan, to work.] 
At work ; in, or into, a state of labor or-action. 
Shak. 


A-WORK'ING, ads. At work; in, or into, a state of 
working or action. _ Hubberd’s Tate. 
A-WRY’, a. or adv. [Dan. vride, to twist ; vrien, twist- 

ed ; Sw. vrida; Sax. writhan, to writhe. 

1. Turned or twisted toward one side; not in a 
straight or true dizection, or position; asquint ; with 
oblique vision; as, to glancé a look awry; the lady’s 
cap is awry. ¥ 

2. In a figurative sense, turned aside from the line 
ef: truth, of right reason; perverse or perversely. 

idney. u 
AX, x. [improperly written Axx.] (Sax. ez, eax, ese; 
G. azt; Sw. yza; Dan. dre; L. ascia; Gr. aftyn; It. 


azza} Eth. mhéP hatzi, an ax; or Ar. >> hazza, 


to cut; Ch, and Syr. N2°¥M hatzina, an ax.]} 

An instrument, usually of iron, for hewing timber 
and chopping wood. It consists of a head. with an 
arching edge, and a hélve or handle. The ax is of 
two kinds, the broad az for hewing, and the narrow 
az for rough-hewing and. cutting. The hatchet is a 
small AX, to be used with one hand. 

AX-A-YA‘/CATL, 2. A fy, in Mexico,.whose eggs, 
deposited of rushes and flags, in large quantities, are 
sold and used asa sort of caviare, called ahuauhtli. 
This was a dish among the Mexicans, as it now is 
among the Spaniards. lavigero. 

AX'-FORM, a. 

AX!-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) 
hatchet ; dolabriform. 

AX'-HEAD, n. The head or iron of an ax. 2 Kings vi. 

AX'-HELVE, n. The handle of an ax. 

AX‘I-AL, a. Pertaining to an axis, Prout. 

AX-IF’ER-OUS, a. A term applied to plants which 
consist exclusively of an axis, without leaves or other 
appendages. Brande, 


semblance to an ax or 


AX/I-FORM, a. [L. azis and forma. 

{n the form of an axis. 5 Encye. 
AX'IL, [L. azilla: Ir. asgal; Fr. aisselle; D. 
AX-IL’LA, 


separate or set apart; whence ¥>°sN armpits. ] 
In botany, the angle, on the upper side, formed by 


The blade is either straight, | 


{n botany, having a re- |: 


AXO 


a branch with the stem, or by a leaf, or its petiole, 
with the stem or branch. Milne, Darwin. . 
AX'ILE, a. Lying in the axis of any thing, or from 
the base,to the opposite end; as an embryo which 
lies in the axis of a seed. - _ Brange. 

AX’IL-LAR, a. Pertaining to the axilla or arm- 

AX'TL-LA-RY, § _ pit. 

_ 2. In botany, situated in, or rising from, the axilla ; 
fortaed by a branch with the stem, as a leaf, or by a 
Teaf, or its petiole, with the stem or branch, as a 

AX'IN-ITE, nr. (Gr. agin, an ax.) {flower. 

A urineral, occurring in brilliant glassy crystals, 
with thin and sharp edges, somewhat resembling an 
ax. It consists chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and 
oxide of iron. It is the thumerstone of Kirwan, and 
has been also called yanolite and violet schorl. Dana. 

AX-IN'O-MAN-CY, n, [Gr. agcvn, an ax;and payrea, 
divination.] 

Among the ancients, a species of divination, by 
means of an ax, or hatchet, performed by laying an 
agate-stone on a red-hot hatchet, or by fixing a hatch- 
et on a round stake, so as to be poised; then the 
names of those suspected were ‘repeated, and he at 
whose name the hatchet moved, was pronounced 
guilty. Encye. 

AX'‘IOM, 2. ice aziqua, authority, an authoritative 
sentence, or that which is assumed, from «fe ¢, wor- 
thy, af:ow, to think worthy, to esteem, to demand; 
Eng. to ask [to az;] that which is asked, sought, or 
MeCp res 

1.-A self-evident truth, or a proposition whose 
truth is so evident at first sight, that no process of 
reasoning or demonstration can make it plainer ; as, 
‘the whole is greater than a part.”? Johnson. Encyc. 

2. An established principle in some art or science ; 
a principle received without new proof. Encyc.? 

AX-I-O-MAT'I€, a. Pertaining to an axiom ; have 

AX-I-O-MAT'I€-AL, § ing the nature of self-evident 
truths or received principles. : 

Pref. to Bacon’s Aphorisms: 
AX-I-O-MAT’T€-AL-LY, adv. By the use of axioms, 
AX'I-O-PIST-Y, nn.  [Gr. afias and morts, faith. 

The quality which senders a thing worthy of ‘be- 
lief; worthiness of credit. 

AX'IS, n.; pl. Axes. [L.; Gr. afov; Russ. os; Sax. 
ex; Fr. aze, or aissteu, essieu; G. achse; D. as; It 
asse; Sp. exe; Port. ezo, eizo.] 

1. The straight line, real or imaginary, passing 
eeatan a body, on which it revolves, or may re- 
volve. 

Jizis of the earth; the imagtrary right line passing 
through the center and: poles of the earth, on which 
it performs its diurnal revolution from west to east. 

2..{n geometry, a straight line in a plane figure, 
abotit which it revolves to produce 3-solid. 

'3\ In conic sections, a right line dividing the section 
into wwo equal parts, and Cutting all its ordinates at 
right angles. 

4. In mechanics, the azis of a balance, is that line 
about which it moves, or rather turns. 

The azis of oscillation, is a right line parallel to the 
horizon, passing through the center, about which a 
pendulum vibrates. : 

The azis in peritrochio, or wheel and ‘azle, is a me- 
chanical power, consisting of a wheel- concentric 
with a cylindrical axis, with which it revolves ; 
the power being applied to the circumference of 
the wheel, and the weight to that of the axis. 

5. In optics, a particular ray of light from any ob- 
ject, which falls perpendicularly on the eye ; called, 
also, the optic or visual axis. 

6. In architecture, the spiral, avis, is the axis of a 
twisted column drawn spirally in order to trace the 
circumvolutions without. 

7. In botany, the central part or column of a plant, 
around which the other parts are disposed, corre- 
sponding to the vertebral column in the higher orders 
of animals ; divided into the ascending azis, or stem, 
and the descending azis, or.root, which are united by 
the collet or neck.. The.term is also applied, in a 
limited sense, to the central column in some modes 
of inflorescence, as in the ament, and the spike of 
grasses. 

8. In anatomy, the term azis is applied to the second 
vertebra of the neck, called also vertebra dentnta ; 
and toa tooth-like process, (pracessus dentatus,) on 
its upper surface, which passes upward through the 
central foramen of the first vertebra or atlas, thus 
serving as a pivot on which the-latter turns, whence 
the term. 

The azis of the Ionic capital, is a line passing per-~ 
pendiculariy through the middle of the eye of the 
volute. 

The azis of a vessel, is an imaginary right line pass- 
ing through the middle of it, perpendicular to its 
base, and equally distant from its sides. 

! 

Ae TREE) i n, [Sax. ex and tree. See Axts.} 

A piece of timber or bar of iron, fitted for insertion 
in the hobs or naves of wheels, on which the wheels 
ty 


n m. : 
; orel, the armpit; Ch. and Heb: $sx to| AX’O-LOTL, n. The name of a batrachian reptile, 


of the genus Gyrinus, found in the Lake of Mexico, 
and. other lakes in the Mexican Cordilleras, It is 


eee oF 


ell ©» age tee ele 


about 8 or 9 inches in length, and has a smooth skin 
of a deep brown color, thickly mottled with black. 
It has permanent gills or branchiez, formed of three 
long, ramified processes on each side of the neck, 
and also lungs ; and thus, like the Proteus and Siren, 


is one of the true amphibia, P. Cyc. 
AX-OT'O-MOUS, @ (Gr. ufwy, axis, and repvw, to 
cleave.) 


In mineralogy, having a cleavage with a single face, 

pendicular to the axis, Shepard. 

AX'STONE, n. A light green or greenish-gray min- 
eral, remarkable for its toughness ; a variety of jade 
ornephrite. It is used by some savages, particularly 
the natives of the South Sea [sles, for inmking axes or 
hatchets. It occurs amorphous, and in rolled frag- 
ments. Dana, 

AX'UNGE, x [L. arungia.}] Hog’s lard. Ure. 

AY, ) (i'e,) adv. [G. D. Dan. Sw. ja, ( pron. ya;) Dan. 

AYE { ea; Corn. ia: Ar. ya; Fr. our It may be a 
<ontracted word.) 

Yes ; yea; a word expressing assent, or an affirma- 
tive answer-toa question. It is used also to enfurce 
the sense of what is asserted, equivalent to even so, 
truly, certainly. 

This word is always written J, in the old editions 
of Shakspeare.) 

AYE, adv. [Sux. aa, a, or ewa; Gr. ate; Amh. ai, con- 
tinually ; D. eeuw, an age ; Goth. aiw, an age, eterni- 
ty; L. evum, which, without its termination, is ev, 
e@w, a contracted word; W.hkaug. This is in Sax. 
ece, eternal ; whence ecnessc, eternity, from ecan, to 
increase, extend, Eng. to eke.) 

Always ; ever ; continually ; furan indefinite time; 

For aye; forever. used in poetry. 

AY'GREEN, zn, faye, ever, and green. 

The house-leek, (sempervivum tectorum.)' 

AYLE, n. In law, a grandfather. eee Besavce.] 

Writ of ayle; a writ in liew of an assize of mort 
@ancestor, when the abatement happens on the death 
of the demandant’s graydfuther or grandmother. 

E Blackstone. 

AY ME, interj. Used, in seVeral instances, by Milton, 
instead of ah me! 


Ay me! unhappy. Comus. 


WY-RY. See AErrE. 


AZ'A-ROLE, n. [Fr. azerole.] 
The Crategus azarolus, or Neapolitan medlar; a 
fruit-bearing shrub, allied to the white thorn. 


AZ/I-MUTH, a [Ar. Cagay samatha, to move or go 


GvUe 


coward ; Capa (L. semita,) a way or path; with a| 


preix,} 


is the second letter, and the first articulation, or 

consonant, in the English, as in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and most other alphabets, In the 
Ethiopic, it is the ninth letter, and its shape is that 
of a hut. Perhaps from this or other like figure, it 
teceived its Hebrew name, beth, a house. [t is a 
‘mute and a labial, being formed by pressing the 

_ whole length of the lips together, as in pronotn- 
cing eb. It is less perfectly mute than p, as may be 
feoccrved by pronouncing the syllables aband ap. It 
convertible, Ist, with p, as in the Celtic ben or pen, 
@ mountain; in-the English beak and peak, beck and 
peck: 2d, with v, as in the German silber, for silvers 
and in Spanish, 6 and v are often used indiffi-rently ; 
3d, with f, as in English bore, and Latin foro ; 
English bear, Latin fero; in the Celtic bun, bunadh, 
bunait, stock, origin, foundation ; English found ; 
Latin fundamentum ; with the Greek ¢, as Bilip, 
for @:Airmos ; 4th, with v and w; as, Irish fr, 
Latin verus; fear, vir; Irish buiac, the wick of a 
candle, 

The Modern Greek B is always pronounced like 
the English V, and the Russian B corresponds with it. 

In composition, the letter B is changed into p be- 
fore the letter p: as in opprimo, from vb and premo: 

ono, from ob and pono; into f, before f, as in offero, 
mob and fero; into ¢ before c, as in occido, from 
ob and cado, and cedo. 

As a numeral, B was. used by the Hebrews and 
Greeks, as now by the Arabians, for 2; by the Ro- 
mans for 300, and with a dash over it, thus, B, for 

B is used also as an abbreviation ; thus B. A. 
stand for lachelor of arts; B. L. for bachelor of 
laws ; B. D. for bachelor of divinity; B. F., prefixed 
to the decrees of the old Romans, for bonum factum. 
In music, B stands for the tone above A; Bh, for 

flat, or the semitone major above A. B. also 


AZ/OTH, x. 


BAB'BLE, . t. 
BAB/BLE, n. 
BAB/BLE-MENT, n. 


BAB’BLING, ppv. or a. 


BAB/BLING, n. 
BABE, x. 


BAB 


1. In astronomy, an arch of the horizon intercepted 
between the meridian of the place and the azvanth 
or vertical circle passing through the center of any 
object. > 

2. Magnetical azimuth; an arch of the horizon, in- 
tercepted between the azimuth or vertical circle, 
passing through the center uf any heavenly body 
and the magnetic meridian. This is found by ob- 
serving the object with an azimuth compass. 

3. Azimuth compass: an instrument fur finding 
either the magnetic azimuth or amplitude of a 
heavenly object. 

4. Azimuth dial; a dial whose stile or gnomon is at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon. 

5. Azimuths, azimuth circles, or vertical circles, are 
feat circles of the sphere intersecting each other in 
the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon at right 
angles. On charts, these azimuths are represented 
by rhumbs, and on the globe, by the quadrant of 
altitude, whem screwed in the zenith. 


Encyc. Chambers. Juhnson. Bailey. 


AZ'I-MUTH-AL, a, Pertaining to the azimuth, 
A-ZO'I€, a. 


(Gr. « priv. and Swn, life.] 


Destitute of any vestige of organic life. Dana. 


A-ZOTE’,x. (Gr. a priv..aud (wa, life, or Gwrixos, 


vital. 

In ce an element, existing, when uncom- 
bined, in the state of a gas; called azote, froin its 
fatal effects upon aniinal life, but more generally 
nitrogen, from its forming nitric acid by combination 
with oxygen. It exists, together with oxygen, in at- 
mospheric air, and forms abvut seventy-nine parts in 
a hundred of it, by ‘volunte. Combined with hy- 
drogen, in a certain proportion, it forms ammonia ; 
and it enters into the composition of most aninal 
substances, particularly of the muscular fiber. 

In alchemy, the first principle or nereury 
of metals; the liquor of sublimated quicksilver ; 
brass ; the universal remedy of Paracelsus. 


Core. Quincy. 


A-ZOT'l€, a. Pertaining to azote; furmed or con- 


sisting of azote; as, azvtic gas, 

AZ'O-TITE, x A name given by Thompson to a 
salt, supposed by Davy to be formed by the combina- 
tion of nitrous oxyd with a base, and called by hin 
nitrozic. 

AZ'O-TIZE, v. t. To impregnate with nitrogen or 
azote. 

AZ'O-TIZ-ED, pp. Impregnated with azote. 

AZ'O-TIZ-ING, ppr. Unpregnating with azote, 

AZ'QRE, (azh’ur or a'zhur,) a. [Persic, lazurd, blue; 
Fr. azur; Sp. azul, or azur; Ut. azzurro; W. asur, 
blue. Hence lazuli, in lapis lazuli.) 

a a sky-blue; resembling the clear blue color of 
the sky. 

AZ’URE, (azh'ur or &/zhur,) n. The fine blue color 


Bb. 


stands for base, and B. C. for basso continuo, or 
thorough hase. 


BAA, 2. The cry or appropriate bleating of sheep. 
BAA, v. i. 
BA‘AL, n. [Oriental, 5y2 lord.) 


To cry or bleat as sheep, 


An idobamong the anctent Chaldeans and Syrians, 
representing the sun. Phe word signifies also lord, 
or commander; and the character of the idol was 
varied by different nations, at ditferent times. Thus 
Baal Berith is supposed to signify, the Lord of the 
Covenant; Baal Peor, or rather Baal Phegor, the 
Lord of the dead. Ps. cvi. Baal Zebub, the god of 
flies, &c 


BAB’BLE; v. i ([D. babbelen; Fr. babiller ; properly, to 


throw out.] 
1. To utter words imperféctly or indistinctly, as 
children. Prior, 
2. To talk idly or irrationally; to talk thought- 


lessly. Arbuthnot. 
3. To talk much; to prate; hence, to tell secrets. 
Shak, 


4. To utter sounds frequently, incessantly, or 
indistinctiy ; as, a babbling echo; a babbling stream. 
To prate ; to utter. 
Idle talk ; senseless prattle. Shak. 
Idle talk ; senseless prate ; un- 


meaning words, Milton. 


BAB/BLER, n. An idle talker; an irrational prattler ; 


a teller of secrets. 
Talking idly ; telling secrets. 
2, Uttering-a succession of murmuring sounds ; 
as, 2 babbling stream. 
3. In hunting, bubbling is when the hounds are 
too busy after they have found a good scent, 
Foolish talk. 1 Tim. vi. 
(Ger. bube, a boy; Ir. baban; D. babyn; 
Syr: babia; Phenician, babion; Ar. babah, a babe, an 


BAB 


of the sky. This word was formerly applicd to the 
lapis lazuli, and the color prepared froin it, But itis 
now applied to the blue extracted from cobalt, though 
somewhat a different color; the blue of the lapis 
lazuli is called ultramarine, The terin azure is ap- 
plied also to the blue glass made of the oxyd of 
cobalt and vitrifiable substances, when reduced to 
fine powder. When in masses, itis called smale. 
Encyc. 
2. The sky, or azure vault of heaven. 
3. In heraldry, a blue color in couts of all persous 
under the degree of baron. Jones. 
The term azure, in heraldry, denotes a blue color 
generally, not only in the arms of all degrees of per- 
sons, but in those of states, cities, and communities. 
The limitation of azure to the arms of gentlemen, of 
sapphire to those of noblemen, and of Jupiter to those 
of sovereign princes, or the mode of blazoning ‘by 
tinctures, precious stones, and planets, in those three 
degrees respectively, is not generally admitted. 
Ed, Encyc. 
AZ’URE, fazh’ur or a'zhur,) v. t. To color blue. 
AZ'URED, (ach'urd or a/zhurd,) a. Colored azure ; 
being of an azure‘ color. Sidney. Shak, 
AZ'URE-STONE, x. A synonym of the lapis lazuli, 
and also of the lazulite, 
AZ'URE-JINT-ED, a. Having a tint of azure color. 
AZ'UR-ITE, n. A synonym of the lazulite, and also 
of the blue malachite. 2 
AZ/URN, a Of a blue color. [Little wsed.} 
Milton, 


AZ'Y-GOS, a. (Gr. a priv. and Cuyov, a yoke.) 

In anatumy, a term applied to certain parts or or- 
gans, which have no fellow, or are not one of a parr. 
These parts are situated in or near the mesial plune 
of the body. 

Azyirus muscle; a muscle extending along the mid- 
dle of the soft palate and uvula, which draws the 
latter organ upward and forward. 

Aryros process; a spinous process in the middle of 

the anterior and inferior surfaces of the sphenvid 
bone, uniting with the vomer and the nasa! plate of 
the ethmoid bone. 
« Azyguy vein, (een azygos ;) a vein which ¢om- 
mences, in the lumbar region, by anastomosis with 
Whe inferior vena cava, or some cf its branches, and, 
extending upward along the right and anterior part 
of the spine, terminates in the superior vena cava, 
a little above the pericardium. 

AZ'YME, n. [Fr.] [See Azymous.] Unleavened 
bread. [Vt in use.] 

AZ'Y-MITE, n. (See Azymous.] [n church history, 
a term applied to Christians who admunister the 
Eucharist with unleavened bread. Encye. 

AZ'Y-MOUS, a [Gr. a priv. and Gun, leaven.) 

Unleavened ; unfermented ; as sea-biscuit. Ash 


de lige 
infant. Ar. Uw ls babos, or baboson, the young of 


man or beast; Syr. babosa, a little child. It is re 
markable that this Syriac and Arabic word for an 
infant, is retained by the natives of America, who 
call an infant pappoos. * L, pupus, a word of endear- 
ment; pupa, little girl; whence pupillus, papilla, 
pupil. Ar. bubvhon, the beginning of youth; Gr, 
$-S- 
BxBat, and nazar; Ar. Ly Ly baba, to say baba, that 


is, father ; papa, a word taken from the first attempts 
of children to pronounce the name of a parent.] 

An infant; a young child of either sex. 

BA'BEL, n. [Heb.] Confusion; disorder, Beaumont. 
BAB‘ER-Y, x. Finery to please a child ; any trifling 
toy for children. Sidney. 

BAB‘ISH, a. Like a babe; childish, Ascham, 

BAB’ISH-LY, adv. Childishly. 

BAB’/ISH-NESS, rn. Childishness. 

BAB-OON’, 7. [Fr. badoun, so called from its resem» 
blance to a babe. This name seems to have origings 
ted in the Oriental babion, papio. See Bane.] 

A name common to several of the larger species 
of monkeys, belonging to the genus Simia, in the 
class Mamiatia, and order primates, according to 
the system of Linneus ; but more recently consid- 
ered as forming a distinct genus in the order Quad- 
rumana and famiJy Simie. Baboons have short tails; 
a long face ; a broad high muzzle ; dog-like tusks, or 
canine teeth ; and naked callosities on the buttocks. 
They are found only on the eastern continent and 
adjacent islands. ~ Encyc, Ed. Encyc. 

BAB’LAH, n. The rind or shell of the fruit of the 
Mimosa cineraria, It contains gallic acid and tannin, 
and has been used in dying drab. Ore. 
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BABY, a. Like a young child; pertaining to an 
infant. : : 
@A'BY, 2. [See Bass.] An infant or young child of 
either sex ; a babe; [used zn familar language.) 
& A small image in form of an infant, for girls to 
play with ; a doll. ? 
Ba'BY,v.¢. To treat like a young child. Young. 
BA'BY-HOOD, n. The state of beinga baby. Ash. 
BA'BY-HOUSE, z. A place for children’s dolls and 
babies. Swift. 
®A’BY-ISH, a. Like a baby; childish. 
BAB-Y-LO'NI-AN,. a. Pertaining to Babylon, the 
BAB-Y-LO’NISH, capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Babylonia, or to the kingdom. “The city stood on 
the River Frat, or Euphrates, and, it is supposed, on 
the spot where the tower of Babel was founded. 
Q. Like the language of Babel ; mixed: confused. 
®BAB-Y-LO'NI-AN, » An inhabitant of Babylonia. 
In ancient writers, an astrologer,as the Chaldeans 
were remarkable for the study of astrology. 
BAB-Y-LON’‘TIE, a. Pertaining to Babylon, or 


BAB-Y-LON’I€-AL, made there, as, Babylonece 
garments, carpets, or hangings. Encye. 
Tumultuous ; disorderly. Harrington. 


BAB-Y-LON'IE€S, x. pl. The title of a fragment of 
the history of the world, ending 267 years before 
€hrist, composed by Berosus, a priest of Babylon. 

Encye. 

BAB-Y-ROUS’SA, n In zoology, the Indian hug, a 
native of Celebes and of Buero, but not found on the 
continent of Asia, or of Africa. This quadruped be- 
tongs to the genus Sus, in the class Mammalia, and 
order Bellue of Linneus. From the outside of the 
upper jaw spring two teeth twelve inches long, bend- 
ing like horns, and almost touching the forehead. 
Along the back are some weak bristles, and on the 
rest of the body only a sort of wool. These an:mals 
live in herds, feed on herbage, are sometimes tamed, 
and their flesh is well tasted. When pursued hard, 
they rush into the sea, swim or dive, and pass from 
isle to isle. In the forest they rest their heads by 
hooking their upper tusks on a bough. Encyc. 

BA'BY-SHIP, zx. ‘The state or condition of a baby. 

e ack, { n. [D. bak, a bowl or cistern.) 

1. In navigation, a ferry-boat or praam. 

2. In brewing, a large, flat tub, or vessel, in which 
wert is cuoled before boiling ; hence called a cooler. 

3. In distilleries, a vessel into which the liquor to 
be fermented is pumped from the cooler, in order to 
be worked with the yeast. 

BAC'ECA, x. [L.] In botany, a berry; a fruit which 
consists of a pulpy pericarp, without valves, inclos- 
ing several naked seeds. Milne. 

®A€-€A-LAU'RE-ATE, x. [The first part of this 
word is from the same root as bachelor ; or, as Bailey 
supposes, from bacca, berry.; and the latter part from 
laurea, a \aurel, from the practice of wearing a gar- 
land of bay berries.]} 

The degree of bachelor of arts. 

BAC'CATE, a. In botany, consisting of a berry, asa 
fruit; becoming succulent, and inclosing the seed, 
and thus resembling a berry, as the calyx or recep- 
tacle, in some plants. 

BAC/EA-TED, a. [L. baccatus, garnished with pearls, 
from bacca, a berry. i 

Set or adorned with pearls; having many berries. 

BAC’ECHA-NAL, | n. [from Bacchus, Gr. Baxxos, 

®AC-CHA-NA’LELAN, the deity of wine and rev- 
eling. Qu. Ir. back, drunk; or D. bak, bowl; L. 
poculum; Gyp. bechari, a cup; or from raging, rev- 
eling.] 

One who indulges in druaken révels ; a drunkard ; 
one who is noisy and riotous when intoxicated. 

BAC'CHA-NAL, a, Reveling in intemperate 

BAC-CHA-NA'LI-AN, drinking ; riotous ; noisy. 

BSAEC-CHA-NA'LI-AN, a, Pertaining to reveling and 
drunkenness. 


Even bacchanalian madness aas its charms, 


BAC-CHA-NA'LI-AN-LY. adv. 
bacchanals. 
BAC’E€HA-NALS, n. pl. Drunken feasts; the 
BAG-CHAINA'LLA, | revels of bacchanalians. In 
antiquity, fezsts in honor of Bacchus, the god of 
wine. ‘These were celebrated in spring and autumn, 
with games and shows. Encye. 
BAC’CHANT, )} 7. A mad priest or priestess of Bac- 
BAC/CUANTE, { chus. : 
BAC'CHIE, a. Jovial; drunken; mad with intoxi- 
cation. 
2. Relating to Bacchus, the god of wine; as, a 
bacchw feast, or song ; bacchic mysteries. 
Faber. Encyc. 
BAC-CH?US, xn. [n ancient poetry, a foot coniposed 
of a short syllable and two long ones; as in dvarz. 
; Encye. 
BA€'CHUS, 2. The god of wine, and son of Joie 
and Semele, daughter of Cadmus. 
BAC-CIF/ER-OUS, a, [L. baccifer, of bacca, a berry, 
and fero, to Micky A i 
That produces berries. [See Bacca.] Bacciferous 
plants, in some of the earlier systems of botany, in- 
eluded all such plants as have a pulpy fruit, whether 


Cowper. 
In the manner of 
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of the apple, berry, or cherry kind; but in others, 
<comprehended such plants only as bear the pulpy 

pericarp, called bacca, or berry. Milne. 
BA€-CIV'/O-ROUS, a. [L. bacca, berry, and voro, to 


ot), 

ting or subsisting on berries; as, baccivorous 
birds. 

BACH’E-LOR, zx. [Fr. bachelier ; Sp. baghiller, a bach- 
elor of arts and a babbler; Port. bacharel, id., and 
bacello, a shoot or twig of the vine; It. baccelliere, a 
bachelor of arts ; bacchio, a staff ; baccketta, a rod ; L. 
baculus, a stick, that is, a-shoot, Fr. bachelette, a 
damsel, or young woman, Scot. barch,a child, Ww. 
bacgen, 2 boy, a child ; bacgenes, a young girl, from 
bac, small. This word has 4s origin in the name of 
a child, or young person of either sex, whence the 
sense of babbling in the Spanish. Or both senses are 
rather from shooting, protruding. 

1. A young man who has not heen married. 

2. A man of any age, who has not been married ; 
often with the word old. 

3. A person who has taken the first degree in the 
liberal arts and sciences, at a college or university. 
This degree, or honor, 1s called the baccalaureate. 
This title is given also to-such as take the first de- 
gree in divinity, law, or physic, in certam European 
universities. 

4. A Knight of the lowest order, or, more correctly, 
a young knight, styled a knight bachelar. The Ger- 
mans anciently constituted their young men knights 
or soldiers, by presenting to them a shield and a 
lance, In a great council. This ceremony answered 
to that of the toga wirilis of the Romans. In the 
livery companies of London, those persons not yet 
admitted to the livery are called bachelors. 

BACH/E-LOR-SHIP, 2. The state of being a bach- 
elor. 

2. The state of one who has taken his first degree 
in a college or university. 

BACK, x. [Sax. bac, bec: Dan. bag; Sw. bak; and 
Sw. backe, bakke, a hill, a clod or lump. The sense 
probably is a ridge, like the Ger. rcken, D. rug, ap- 
plied to the shoulders, or to the back of a beast. 

1. The upper part of an animal, particularly of a 
quadrnped, whose back is a ridge. tn human beings, 
the hinder part of the body. 

2. The outward or convex part of the hand, op- 
posed to the inner, concave part, or palm. 

3. As the back of a man is the part on the side op- 
posite to the face, hence the part opposed to the 
front ; as, the back of a book, and of a chimney, or 
the back of a house. 

4. The part opposite to or most remote from that 
which fronts the speaker or actor, or the part out of 
sight ; as, the back of an isle, of a wood, of a village. 

5. As the back is the strongest part of an animal, 
and as the hack is behind in motion, hence the 
thick and strong part of a cutting tool; as, the back 
of a knife, or of a saw. 

6. The place behind or nearest the back ; as, on 
the back of a hill, or of a village. 

7. The outer part of the body, or the whole body ; 
Sines for the whole; as, he has not clothes to his 

ack. 

8. To turn the back on one, is to treat with contempt, 
to forsake, or neglect him. South. 

9. To turn the back to one, to acknowledge to be 
superior. 

10. To turn the back, is to depart, or to leave the 
care or cognizance of ; to remove or be absent. 

Dawies. 

11. Behind the back, is in secret, or when one is 
absent. 

12. To cast behind the back, in Scripture, is to forget 
and forgive. 1s. xxxviii. 17; or to treat with con- 
tempt. Bz. xxiii. 35. Neh. ix. 26. 

13. To plow the back, is to oppress and persecute. 
Ps, cxxix. 

14. To bow the back, is to submit to oppression. 
Rom. xi. 10. 

BACK, adv. To the place from which one came; as, 
to go back, is to return. 

2. In a figurative sense, to a former state, condition, 
or station ; as, he can not go back from his engage- 
ments. 

3. Behind ; not advancing; not coming or bring- 
ing forward ; as, to keep back a part ; to keep one’s 
self back. 

4. Toward times or things past; as, to look back 
on former ages. 

5. Again ; in return ; as, to give back the money. 

6. To go or come back; is to return, either to a for- 
mer place or state. 

7. To go or gwe back, is to retreat,-to recede. 

BACK, v. t. To mount; to get upon the back ; some- 
times, perhaps, to place upon the back ; as, to back a 
horse. Shak. 

2. To support ; to maintain ; to second or strength- 
en by aid; as, the court was backed by the House of 
Commons. den. 

3. To put backward ; to cause to retreat or recede ; 
as, to back oxen. q 
' 4. To back a warrant, ts for a justice of the peace, 
in the county where the warrant is to be executed, 
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to sign or indorse a warrant, issued in another 
county, to apprehend am offender. Blackstone, 

4, In seamanship, to Lack an anchor, is to lay down 
a small anchor ahead of a Jarge onc, the cable of the 
small one being fastened to the crown of the ‘arge 
one, to prevent its coming home. 

6. To-back astern, in rowing, is to manage the ours 
in a direction contrary to the usual method, so as to 
move a boat stern foremost. g 

To hack the oars ; to row backward with the oars. 

7. To back the sails, is to arrange them 80 as to 
take out the wind, and thus to cause the ship to move 
astern. Mar. Dict. 

8. To back the field, in horse-racing, is to bet against 
@ particular horse or horses, that some one of all the 
other horses in the field will beat them. 

Racing Calendar. 

BACK, v.z To move or go back; as, the horse re- 
fuses to back. 

BACK’BITE, v. t. [back and bite.] To censure, slan- 
der, reproach, or speak evil of the absent. Prov. xxv. 

BACK’BIT-ER, x. One who slanders, calumniates, 
or speaks i!) of the absent. 

BACK’BIT-ING, x. ‘he act of slandering, the absent ; 
secret calumny. 2 Cor. xii. 

BACK’BIT-ING-LY, adv. With secret slander. 


Barret. 
BACK’BOARD, n. [back and board.} A board placed 
across the after part of a boat for the passengers to 
lean against. 

2.. A board attached to the rim of a water-wheel, 
to prevent the water from running off the floats or 
paddles, into the interior of the wheel. Nichulson. 

BACK’BONE, 2. [back and bone.) The bone of the 
back, or the spine. 
BACK/BOX-ES, n. pl. The boxes on the top of the 

upper case used for printers’ types, usually appropri- 
ated to small capitals. 
BACK’€AR-RY, x A having on the back; @ term 


of law. - 

BACK’DOOR, n. [back and door.} A door on the back 
part of a building; a private passage; an indirect 
way. 

BACK’‘ED, (bakt,) pp. Mounted; having on the 
seed supported by aid ; seconded ; moved back- 
ward. 

BACK’ED, (bakt,) 2. Having a back ; a word used in 
composition ; as, broad-backed, hump-backed. 

BACK’ER, n. One who backs or supports another 
in a contest. ; 

2. In architecture, a small slate laid on the back of 
a large one at certain points. B e. 

BACK’FRIEND, 2. [back and friend.] A_ secret 
enemy. South. 

BACK-GAM'MON, n. [W. bac, small, and cammaun, 
conflict, battle; camp, a game. 

A game played by two persons, upon a table with 
box and dice. The table is in two parts, on which 
are 24 black and white spaces, called pomts. Each 
player has 15 men of different colors for the purpose 
of distinction. Encye. 

BACK’GROUND, n. [back and ground.) Ground in 
the rear or behind, as opposed to the front. 

2. A place of obscurity, or shade ; a situation little 
seen, or noticed. 

BACK'/HAND-ED, a. [back and hand.} With the 
hand turned backward ; as, a backhanded blow. 

BACK!/HAND-ED, adv. With the hand directed back- 
wasd ; as, to strike backhanded. 

BACK’/HOUSE, n. (back and house.} A building be- 
hind the main or front building ; a necessary. 

BACK’ING, ppr. Mounting; moving back, as a 
horse ; seconding, 

BACK'ING, n. In horsemanship, the operation of break- 
ing a colt for the saddle. . Gilbert. 

2. In book-binding, the preparing of the back of a 
book with glue, &c., before putting on the cover. 

BACK’ING-UP, x. A term used in cricket and other 
games, for stoppyng the ball and driving it back. 

BACK’PAINT-ING, n. [back and pant] The meth- 
od of painting mezzotinto prints, pasted on glassy of 
a size to fit the print. Encyc. 

BACK’PIECE, x. [back and piece.] The piece of ar- 
mor which covers the back. 

BACK’RE-TURN, z. Repeated return. Shak, 

BACK’-ROOM, n. [back and room.] A room behind 
the front room, or in the back part of the house. 

BACKS, n. pl. Among dealers in leather, the thick. 
est and stoutest hides, used for sole leather. 


BACK'SET, a. [back and set.] Set upon in the rear. 

' Anderson. 

BACK'SET, n. A check to the progress of any thing: 
arelapse. (Scottish. 

‘BACK’/SIDE, n. [back and side.}. The back part of 
any thing; the part behind that which is presenteé 
to the face of a spectator. Ex. iii. 

2, The hind part of an animal. 
3. The yard, ground. or place behind a house- 


BACK-SLIDE’, v. i. [back and slide.] To fall off; to — 


apostatize ; to turn gradually from the faith acd 
ice of Christianity. Jer. iii. Hos. iv. ¥ 


BACK-SLID/ER, n. An apostate; one who falls from 


the faith and practice of religion. Prov. xiv. 


- 


atry. Jer. v. 6, 
SLID/ING-NESS, x. The state of backsliding. 
STAFF, 7, [back and staf, sé called from its 
being used with the observer’s back toward the 
sun.] _ ae 
A cope an instrument for taking ‘the sun’s 
altitude at sea ; called also, from its inventor, Davis’s 
quadrant. Encyc. 
_BACK’-STAIRS, n. pl. [back and stairs.) Stairs in the 
back part of a house ; private stairs; and figuratively, 
we jes or indirect way, 
_ BACK/STAYS, n. pl. [back and stay.] Long ropes 
or stays extending froin the top-mast heads to both 
sides of a ship, slanting a little aft, to assist the 
shrouds in supporting the mast, when strained by a 
weight of sail, and prevent it from giving way and 
falling overboard. Mar. Dict. 
BACK’STONE, n. The heated stone on which cat- 
cake is baked. North of England. 
BACK’/SWORD, x. [back and sword.}] A sword with 
one sharpedge. In England, a stick with a basket 
handle, used-in rustic amusements. Arbuthnot. 
‘BACK’WARD, adv. [back and ward. See Warp.] 
_ With the back in advance ; as, to move backward. 
, 2 Toward the back ; as, to throw the arms back- 
ward ; to move backward and forward. 
3. On the back, or with the back downward ; as, 
to fall backward. 
; 4, Toward past times or events; as, to look back- 
| ward on the history of man. 
5. By way of refiection ; reflexively. Davies. 
§. From a better to a worse state ; as, public affairs 
G0 backward. 
7. In time past; as, let us look some ages backward. 
8. Perversely ; from a wrong end. 


I never yet saw man, but she would spell him backward, Shak. 


§, Toward the beginning; in an order contrary to 
the natural order; as, to read backward. 

10. In a scriptural sense, to go or turn backward, is 
to rebel, apostatize, or relapse into sin oridolatry. Is. i. 

11. ContrariJy ; in a contrary manner. wift. 

Wo be driven or turned backward, is to be defeated, 
or disappointed. Ps, xi. 

To turn judgment backward, is to pervert justice 
and laws. Is, lix. iy 

 BACK'WARD, a. 

hesitating. —. 

For-wiser brutes are backward to be slaves. 

2. Slow ; sluggish; dilatory. 

The mind ts backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing every 

argument, Wats 

3. Dull; not quick of apprehension ; behind in 
Progress; as, a backward learner. ; 

4, Late ; behind in time ; coming after something 
else, or after the usual time ; a3, backward fruits ; the 

. geason is backward. 
BACK'WARD, x. The things or state behind or past. 


g Tn the dark backward or abysm of time. Shak. 
‘oper, nor in use, 


RY 
BACK’WARD-LY, adv. 
__ aversely ; perversely. 
BACK’WARD-NESS, xz. Unwillingness; reluctance ; 
dilatoriness, or dulluess in action. 
2. A state of being behind in progress ; slowness 5 


‘ 


Unwilling , averse ;- reluctant ; 


Pope. 


Jonwvittingly 3 reluctantly ; 


tardines-; as, the backwardness of the spring. 
_ BACK’-WA’TER, n. Water which sets back in a 


a stream, owing to some obstruction below. Also, 
| . Water thrown back by the turning of a water-wheel. 
BACK'WOODS/MAN, x. In the United States, an in- 
habitant of the forest in the new settlements, espe- 
cially on the western frontier. 
BACK'WORM, n. [back and worm.] 
A small worm, in a thin skin, in the reins of a 
'_ hawk. [See Firanpers. Encye. 
BACK’-WOUND, (-wound or -woond,) vt, To wound 
een? behind the back. : Shak. 
BA‘€ON, (ba’/kn,) n. [W. baccum; Ir. bogun. In old 
charters, boca. Cowel. In Ger. bache is a wild sow.] 
Hog’s flesh (sometimes that of the bear, &c,) salt- 
ed or pickled and dried, usually in smoke. — 
To save one’s bacon, is to preserve one’s self from 


L rm. 
BA-€O'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Lord, Bacon, or to 
r his system of philosophy. 

LE, x. [Fr. ee : 

In fortification, a kind of portcullis or gate, made 
like a pitfall, with a counterpoise, and supported by 


_ two t stakes. Encyc. 
BAC’ U -LiTE,x. [L. daculus.] 
A naine common to a genus of fossil shells, of a 


Straight form, a little conical, in their cellular struct- 
_ ure erp e ammonites, - Ed. Encyc. 
BA€-U-LOMWE-TRY, nx. [L. daculus, a staff, and Gr. 
erorv, Measure. | : 
of measuring distance or altitude by a staff 
d Bailey. Johnson. 


Ve 
BAD, a. [Pers. nw bad, evil, depraved ; allied per- 


‘te 
haps to Ar, ak bada, Heb. Ch. Syr. and Sam, 726 


abad, to perish or destroy.] 

1. Ill; evi}; opposed to zood; a word of general 
use, denoting physical defects and moral faults, in 
men and things; as, a bad man, a bad heart, a bad 
design, bad air, bad water, bad books. 

2. Vicious ; corrupt; depraved, in a moral sense; 
as, a bad life ; a bad action. 

. Uniwholesome ; as, bud provisions, 


4. Unfortunate ; unprosperous ; as,a bad state of 


5. Unskiliful ; as, a bad player. 
6. Small ; poor; as, a bad crop. 
7. Infirm ; as, a bad state of health, 
8. ei corrupt, or oppressive ; as, a bad govern- 
ment. 
9. Hurtful; pernicious; as, fine print is bad for 
the eyes. 
10. Unfavorable ; as, a bad season, 
11. Poor; sterile; as, a bud soil. 
12, Rough or muddy ; as, a bad road. 
In short, bad expresses whatever is injurious, hurt- 
ful, inconvenient, unlawful, or immoral; whatever 
\is offensive, painful, or unfavorable; or what is de- 
ective, 


faffairs. 


2. The mark or token of any thing; as, the badge 
of bittomness. Shak, 
3. An ornament on ships, near the stern, decorated 
with figures, 
BADGE, v. t. To mark, or distinguish with a badge. 


hak. 
BADGE’LESS, a. Having no badge, Bp. Hall. 
BADG/ER, n. [Qu. badge, supta; or Sax. bygan, byc- 
gan, to buy ; Norm. bugge.} 

In (aw, a person who is licensed to buy corn in one 
place and sell it in another, without incurring the 
penalties of engrossing. Cowel. 

BADG/ER, x. A plantigrade quadruped of the genus 
Uisus, (Linn.,) now ranked in a_separate genus, 
al or Meles,) of a clumsy make, with short, thick 
egs, and long claws on the fore feet. It inhabits the 
north of Europe and Asia, burrows, is indolent and 
sleepy, feeds by night on vegetables, and is generally 
very fat. Its skin is used for pistol! furniture ; its 
flesh makes good bacon, and its hair is used for 
brushes to soften the shades in painting. Encyc. 

The American badger is called the grounal-hog, and 
is sometimes white. Pennant. 

BADG'/ER, »v. t. To follow up or pursue with great 
eagerness, as the badger is hunted; to pester or wor- 
ry. Rich. Dict. 

BADG’/ER-LEG-GED, (-legd,) a. Having legs like a 

badger. Johnson says, having legs of unequal length ; 
but, qu. short, thick legs. Shak 

BAD-I-A/GA, x. [Russ. badyaga.} 

A small sponge, common in the north of Europe 
the powder of which is used to take away the livid 
marks of bruises. Encye. 

This is properly a cryptogamic plant of the order 
Alge, and genus Badiaga, though considered by Lin- 
neus as a species of Spongia. Becker. 

BAD/‘I-ANE, } 2. The seed of a tree in China, which 

BAN'DI-AN, smells like anise seeds; used by the 

Chinese and Dutch to give their tea an aromatic taste, 
Encyc. 

BAD-1-GE/ON, 2. A mixture of plaster and freestone, 
ground together and sifted, used by statuaries to fill 
the small holes and repair the defects of the stones 
of which they make their statues ; also, a mixture of 
saw-dust and glue, used by joiners to fill up. defects 
in their work. : Encye. 

BAD'IN-AGE, (bad'in-azh,) rn. [Fr.] Light or play- 
ful discourse. Chesterfield, 

Aiea bad.]~In a bad manner; not 

ully; grievously ; unfortunately ; im- 


best. Encyc. 
BAF’FLE, v, t.. [Fr. befler, to make or play the fool 
with; Sp. befar’; It. beffare, id. It coincides in origin 
with buffoon. Int Scottish, bef, baff, signifies to strike. ] 
_ To mock or elude by artifice; to elude by shifts 
and turns; hence, to defeat, or confound ; as, to baf- 
fle the designs of an enemy. 


Fashionable follica bafie argument. Anon, 


‘BAG’PTP-ER, 2. 


BAF’FLE, v. i. To practice deceit. Mactan 
BAF’FLE, n, A defeat by artifice, shifts, and turns. 


Suuth. 

BAF’FLED, pp, Eluded ; defeated; confounded. 

BAFFLER.» One that baffles. * ea 

BAE’F LING, ppr. or a. Eluding by shifts and turns, 
or by stratagem ; defegting ; confounding. A baf- 
fling wind, among seamen, is one that frequently shifts 
from one point to another. 

BAF’FLING-LY, adv, In a baffling manner. 

BAY’ FLING-NESS, n. Quality of baffling. 

BAG, n. {Norm. bage, a bag, a coffer ; barnes, baggage. 
This word seems to be fror the root of pack, pouch, 
Fr. pocke, or of the same family ; or it is from the 
sense of tying, binding; Sp. baga, a rope or cord for 
fastening loads on beasts of burden. Hence baggage; 
It, bagaglia; Sp. bagage ; Port. bagagem ; Fr. bagages 
Amn. pacq, a pack, and bagaich.} ‘ 

__ 1. A sack; a pouch, usually of eloth of leather, 
used to hold, preserve, or convey corn and othay 
commodities, 

2, A sack, in animal bodies, containing some fluid 
or other substance ; the udder of a female beast. 

3. Formerly, a sort of silken purse tied to the hatr, 

4. In commerce, a certain quantity of a commodity, 
such as it is customary to carry to market in a sack}; 
as, a bag of pepper or hops ; a bag of corn. 

_5. Among farriers, a bag of asafetida and savin is 
tied to the bits of horses to restore their appetites. 

Encyc. 

BAG, v. t. To put into a bag; as, to bag game. [Used 
cniefly by sportsmen. ] : a 

2. To load with bags, 

BAG, »v. i, To swell like a full bag, as sails when filled 
with wind. 

BA-GASSE’, n. The sugar-cane, when crushed and 
dry ; used as fuel. Ure. 
BAG-A-TELLE', (bag-a-tel’,) » [Fr.3 Sp. bagatcla ; 

It. bagatellas Arm. bagauh. 

1. A trifle ; a thing of no importance, 

2. A game played on a board having, at thé end, 
nine holes, into which balls are to be struck, with a 
rod held in the hand of the player. 

BAG'GAGE, na. [Fr. bazage. eu, Eng. package; D, 
pakkaadje, baggage, that which is packed. See Bac.} 

1, The tents, clothing, utensils, and other necessa- 
ries of an army. 

2. The clothing and other conveniences which a 
traveler carries with him on a journey. 


Having dispatched my baggage by water to Altdorf. 

2 Core, Switz. 
The English now call this luggage.] 

BAG'GAGE, n, [Fr. bagasse; It. bagascia; Sp. baga- 
to, a catamite ; Pers. baga, a strumpet.] 

1. A low, worthless woman ; a strumpet, 

2. A playful, saucy female. Goldsmith, 
BAG'GING, ppr. Swelling ; becoming protuberant, 
BAG/GING, 2 The cloth or materials for bags. 

United States. Edwards’s West Indies. 

BAGN’IO, (ban’yo,) n. [It. bagno; Sp. batio; Port, 
banho; Fr. bain; L. balneum.) 

1. A bath ; a house for bathing, cupping, sweating, 
and otherwise cleansing the body. In Turkey, it is 
the name of prisons where slaves are kept; so called 
from the baths which they contain. Encye. 

2. A brothel. 

BAG'PIPE, x. [bag and pipe.] A musical wind in- 
strument, used chiefly in Scotland and Ireland. It 
consists of a leathern bag, which receives the air by 
a tube, which is stopped by a valve; and pipes, into 
which the air is pressed by the performer. The bass- 
pipe is called the drong, and the tenor or treble is 
called the chanter. The pipes have eight holes like 
those of a flute, which the performer stops and opens 
at pleasure. There are several species of bagpipes, 
as the soft and melodious Irish bagpipe, with two 
short drones and a Jong one; the Highland bagpipe, 
with two short drones, the music of which is very 
loud ; the Scot’s Lowland bagpipe, which is played 
with a bellows, and is also a loud instrument. There 
is also a small pipe, with a chanter about eight Inches 
in length. Encyc. 

In seamanship, te bag-pipe the mizzen, is to lay it 
~ aback by bringing the sheet to the mizzen shrouds. 

Mar. Dict. 

One who plays on a bagpipe. _ 

BAG'RE, x, A small bearded fish, a species of Silurus, 
anguilliform, of a silvery hue, without scales,and de- 
licious food. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BAG/REEF, 2. (beg and reef.] A fourth and lower 
reef used in the British navy. Mar. Dict. 

BA-GUETTE’, (ba-get’,)'n. [Fr. baguette, from bague, 
aring; Ir. beackt; Sax. beag.} ) 

In architecture, a little round molding, less than an 
astragal, sometimes carved and enriched. 

Encyc. Johnson. 

BA-HAR/,) 2. Weights used inthe East Indies. Tha 

BAR/RE, great buhar, for weighing pepper, cloves, 
nutmegs, &c., is 524 Ibs. 9 oz, avoirdupois, The little 
bahar, for weighing quicksilver, vermilion, ivory, 
Lape is cA ~ 9 i avoirdupois,  Encyc. 

BAIG. v. t r. batgner. . 

To soak or rench. [ot used.] Carew. 

_ il 
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@ZIK/AL-ITE, 2.: [from Baikal, a lake in, Northern taining a recognizance of bail above or bail to 
Asia.) tion. 
BAIN, (bang,) x. [Fr.] A bath. [0Obs.] 


Asia. i ‘ 
A nish variety of augite, occurring in grouped 
or radiated acicular prisms, A uma. 
GAIL, v. t, [Fr. and Norin. bailler, to deliver, to lease} 


“re 


Arm. bahailhat;.Ar. AY.) tehala; Eth. Nah bale- 


ah, to deliver, free, liberate, permit to go.] 

1., To'set free; deliver, or liberate from arrest and 
imprisonment, upon security given that the person 
‘pailed: shall appear and answer in court. The word 
is applied to the magistrate or the surety. The magis- 
‘trate bails a man, when he liberates him from arrest 
or imprisonment, upon bond given with sureties. 
The surety bails a person, when he procures his 
release from arrest, by giving bond for his appear- 
ance. Blackstone. 

2. To delive; goods in trust, upon a contract, ex- 
pressed or implied, that the trust shall be faithfully 
executed on the fiart of the bailee, or person intrust- 
ed; as, to bail cloth to a tailor to be made into a gar- 
ment, or to dail goods tu a carrier. lackstone. 

3. To free from water; as, to bail a boat. This 
word is improperly written bale. The word is prob- 
ably the same as bail in’ law, to free, or liberate, and 
signifies to throw out water, a3 with a bucket or 
shovel. 

BAIL, x. The’ person or persons who procure the re- 
lease of a prisoner from custody, by becoming sure- 
ty for his appearance in court. 

The bail must be real, substantial bondsmen, 

B, and B, were bail to the arrest in a suit at law. 

Bail is not used with a plura) termination. _ 

2. The security given for the release of a prisoner 
from custody ; as, the man is out upon bai. 


Excessive bail ought not to be required. Blackstone. 


Bail is common or special. Common bail are imagin- 
persens, who are pledges for the plaintiff’s pruse- 
cution, as John Doe and Richard Roe. 

Spesial bail must be men of real substance, sufficient 
to pay their bond or recognizance. To perfect or jus- 
tify bail, is to prove by the oath of the person that he 
is worth the sum for which he is surety beyond his 
debts. To udmit to. bail, is to release upon security 
given by bondsmen. 

3. The handle of a kettle or similar vessel. Forby. 

4. In England, a certain limit within a forest. 

BAIL! A-BLE, a, That may be set. free upon bond 


Blackstone. 
Kent 


with sureties; that may be admitted to bail ; used of 


persons. 
2. That admits of bail ; as, a bailable offense. 
Blackstone. 

BAIL’/BOND, x. A bond or obligation given by a 
prisoner and dis surety, to insure the prisoner’s ap- 
pearance in court, at the return of the writ. Also, 
special bail in court to abide the judgment. Bowsier. | 

BAIL/ED, pp. Released from custody on bonds for 
appearance in court. : 

2; Delivered in trust, to be carried and deposited, 
redelivered, or otherwise accounted for. 

' 93. Freed from water, as a boat. 

BAIL-EH’, x. . The person to whom goods are com- 
mitted in trust, and who has a temporary possession 
and a qualified property in them, for the purposes of 
the trust. Blackstone. ~ 

BAIL/ER,) 7. One who delivers goods to.another in 

BAIL/OR,{§ trust, for some particles purpose. 

BAIL'IE, x. A municipal officer in Scotland, corre- 
sponding to an alderman in England. Brande, 

BAILIFF, 2, [Fr. baillif;.Arm. belly; Scot. bailli; 
It. bailo, a magistrate balia, power, authority. Ch. 
Ar. Heb. Syr. ya lord, chief. Class BL This word, 
from its derivation, would more properly be spelt 
with but one f.] ; 

In England, an officer appointed by the sheriff. 
Bailiffs are either special, and appointed, for their 
edroitness, to arrest persons ; or bailiffs of hundreds, 
who collect fines, summon juries, attend the assizes, 
and execute writs and process. ‘The sheriff in Eng- 
land is the king’s bailiff. 

There are also bailiffs of liberties, appointed by the 
lords in their respective jurisdictions, to execute 
process, and perform other duties; bailiffs of forests 
and of manors, who direct the husbandry, collect 
rents, &c.; and water-bailifs in each port, to search 
vessels, gather toll for anchorage, arrest persons for 
debt on the water, &c. Blackstone. Encyc. 

The office of bailiff formerly was higl! and honor- 
able in England, and officers under that title on the 
Continent are still invested with important functions. 

BAIL'I-WICK, n. [bailli, an officer, (see Baiuirr,) 
and Sax. wic, 

The precincts in which a bailiff has jurisdiction ; 
the limits of a bailiff’s authority ; as, a hundred, a 
liberty, a forest, over which.a bailiff is appointed. 
In the liberties and franchises of lords, the bailiff has 
exclusive jurisdiction, Encyc. 

BAIL'MENT, x. [from bail.) A delivery of goods, 
,In trust, upon a contract, expressed or implied, that 
the trust shall be faithfully executed. Blackstone, 

BAIL'PIECE, n. Aslip of parchment er paper con- 
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BAL 


the ac- 
lackstone, 


BAIN'-MA-RIE!, (bang-mi-ree’,) n. [L. balneum 


BAIRN, 


maris. 
In ee a large vessel of hot water in which 
saucepans, &c., are placed to warm food. 


BAI/RAM; the name of two Mohammedan festivals, 


of which one is held at the close of the fast Ramezan, 
and the other seventy days after. P. be 
(Sax. bearn ; Scot. bairn; eres ng. 


Tee 
BARN. | born.) Acchild. [Little used in English.) 


BAIT, 2 [W. abwyd, bwyd; Arm. boet; In abadh; 


Sw. bete, food ; beta, to feed; Sax. batan, to bait; 
Russ, pitayu; Dan. bede, to rest for refreshment.] 

1. Any substance for food, proper to be used, or 
actually used, to catch fish, or other animals, by 
alluring them to swallow a hook, or to be caught in 
snares, or in an inclosure or net. 

2. A portion of food and drink, or a refreshment 
taken on a journey. 

3. An allurement ; enticement; temptation. 


BAIT, v. t. To put meat on a hook or line, or in an 


inclosure, or amon 
other animals into humayg power. 

2. To give a portion of food and drink to a beast 
upon the road ; as, to bait horses. lohnson, 


snares, to allure fish, fowls, and 


BAIT, v.i. To take a portion of food and drink for 


refreshment on a journey ; a3, we stopped to bait. 


BAIT, v. t. [Goth. beitan. In Sax. bate is contention. 


See Maxke-sate.] 

1. To provoke and harass by dogs; to harass by 
the help of others; as, to bait a bull or a boar. 

2. To attack with violence; to harass in the man- 
ner of small animals. Shak. 


BAIT, v.i. To clap the wings; to flutter as if to fly ; 


BAIT, n. 


or to hover as a hawk, when she stoops to her prey. 
Bailey. Shak. 
White Bait, a small fish of the Thames. 


BAIT’ED, pp. Furnished with bait ; allured ; tempted. 


2. Fed, or refreshed, on the road. 
3. Harassed by dogs or other smal) animals; 
attacked. 


BAIT’ING, ppr. Furnishing with bait ; tempting; al- 


BAITING, 2. 


BAIZE, 2. 


BAKE 


luring. ; 

2. Feeding ; refreshing at an inn. 

3. Harassing with dogs ; attacking. 

The act of baiting ; refreshment.at an 
inn, particularly food for a horse. Shee 

2. The act of causing dogs to atta@k bulls, bears, éc. 
[Per. pozak, the nap or down of cloth ; Sp. 
bausan, the same.] - 

A coarse woolen stuff, with a long nap, sometimes 
frized-on one side, without wale, being wove with 
two treadles, like flannel. hambers. . 

, v t [Sax. bacan; Sw. baka; Dan. bage; D. 
baker; Ger. backen; Gipsy, pekgum; Russ. peku, to 
bake ; pekar, a baker; Per. pochtax, to bake or cook.] 

1. To heat, dry, and harden, as in an oven or fur- 
nace, or under coals of fire ; to prepare for food, in a 
close pee heated ; as, to bake bread. 

2. To dry and harden by heat, either in an oven, 
kiln, or furnace, ofby the solar rays ; a3, to bake bricks ; 
to bake the ground. 


BAKE, v. i. To do the work of baking ; as, she brews, 


BAK’ ZED 


washes, and bikes. 
2. To be baked ; to dry and harden. in heat; as, 
the bread-bakes ; the ground bakes in a hot sun. 
.(bakt,) pp. or a. Dried and hardened by 
heat ; dressed in heat ; as, baked meat. 


BAKE'HOUSE, n. [bake and house.) A house or 


BAKE/MEATS, nz. p 


building for baking. 
: Meats prepared for food in an 


oven. Gen. xl. 


BAK’EN, pp. The sameas Bake, and nearly obsolete, 
BAK’ER, x. One whose occupation is to bake bread, 


biscuit, &c. 
2. A small tin oven in which baking is performed. 


BAK’ER-FOQOQT, 2. An ill-shaped or bya | re 
‘aylor. 
BAK’ER-LEG-GED, a. Having crooked legs, or legs 


BAK’ER-Y, n. 


that bend inward at the knees. 
The trade of a baker. 

2. A place occupied with the business of baking 
bread, &c. Smollett. 


BAK'ING, ppr. Drying and hardening in heat ; dress- 


ing or cooking in a close place, or in heat. 


BAK/ING, zn. A drying or hardening by heat. 


2. The quantity baked at once; as, a baking of 
bread. 


BAL’AN, 2. A fish of a beautiful yellow, variegated 


BAL'ANCE, 2. 


“ with orange, a’ species of wrasse, caught on the 
shores of England. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
[Fr. balance; Sp. balanza; [t. buancia; 
i ene: bis, twice, and lanz, a dish, the double 

ish. 

iM , pair of scales for weighing commodities. It 
consists of a beam or lever suspended exactly in the 
middle, with a scale or basin hung to each extremity, 
of precisely equal weight. The Roman balance, our 
steelyard, consists of a lever or beam, movable ona 
re and’ suspended near one of its extremities. 

ence. 

2, One of the simple powers im mechanics, used 


BAL 


for determining the equality or difference of weight 
in heavy bodies, and consequently their masses or 
quantity of matter. Encye, 

3. Figuratively, an impartial state-of the mind, in 
deliberating ; or a just estimate of the reasons and 
arguments on both sides of a question, which gives 
to each Its due weight, or force and importance, 

4, -As balance signifies equal weight, or equality, it 
is by custom used for the weight or sum necessary to 
make two unequal ben he Hd equal; that which 
is necessary to bring them to a balance or equijwise. 
Hence, in accounts, bajance is the. difference of two 
éums; a8, upon an Pe rgcey of- accounts, a balance 
was found against A in favor of B. Hence, to pay a 
balance, is to pay the difference and make the two 
accounts equal, 

5. Balance of trade, is an equal exportation of do- 
Inestic productions, and importation of foreign. But, 
usually, the tenn is applied to the difference between 
the ainount or vulue of the commodities exported and 
imported. Uence the common expression, the bal- 
ance of: trade is against or in favor of a country. 

6. Equipoise, or an equal state of power between 

+ Mations ; as, the balance of power. 
7/ Equipoise, or an equal state of the passions. 
The balance of the mind. Pope. 


8. That which renders weight or authority equal. 

The only balance attempted against the ancient kings, was a 

boily of nobles, J. Adama. 

9. The part of a clock or watch which regulates 
the beats. 

10. In astronomy, a sign-in the zodiac, called, in 
Latin, Libra, which the sun enters at the equinox in 
September. A 

The hydrostatic balance, is an instrument to deter- 
mine the specific gravity of fluid and solid bodies. 

The assay balance, is one which is used in doci- 
ane operations, to determine the weight of minute 

Odes. 
Balance of Torsion. See:'Torston Barance. 
It is an error to use balance for remainder; as, 
“ The balance of the evening was spent in study,”? 
BAL’/ANCE, v. t. To adjust the weights in the 
A a balance so a3 to bring them to an equipoise. 
ence, 

2. To weigh reasons; to compare, by estimating 
the relative force, importance, or value of different 
things ; as, to balance good and evil, 

3. To regulate different powers, so as to keep them 
in a state of just proportion ; as, to balance Europe, or 
the powers of Europe. 

4. To counterpoise ; to make of equal weight or 
force ; to make’ equipollent ; as, one species of at- 
traction balances another. 


One expression in the letter must check and balance nears 


5. To settle and adjust, ds an account; to find the 
difference of two accounts, and to pay the balance, 
or difference, and make them equal. 

6. In seamanship, to contract a sail, by Haag ups 
small part of it at one corner. Mar. Dict. 

BAL/ANCE,; v. i. To have on each side equal weight; 
to be on a poise; to preserve the equipoise of the 


ye 

2. To hesitate ; to fluctuate between niotives which 
appear of equal force, as a balance plays when poised 
by equal weights. 


t 
Between right and wrong, never balance a moment. Anon, 


3. In dancing, to move toward a person opposite, 
and then back. 

BAL/ANC-ED, (bal/anst,) pp. Charged with equal 
weights ;‘ standing on an equipoise ; regulated so as 
to be equal ; settled ; adjusted ; made equal in weight 

_ or amount. 

BAL/ANCE-FISH, x. The zygena, or hammer-fish, 
(Fr. marteaa ;) a fish of the genus Squalus, or shark 
kind. It is six feet long, and weighs 500 Ibs. It has 
three or four rows of broad, pointed, and serrated 
teeth; has a horrible axpect, and is very yoracious. 
It is peculiarly distinguished by the form of Its head, 
flattened in front, and projecting laterally, like the 
head of a hammer. Encyc. Cuvier. 

BAL/ANCE-KNIFE,n. A kind of table knife, which, 
when laid on the table, rests wholly on the hand 
without the blade touching the cloth; so call 
because the weight of the handle counterbalances 
that of the blade. Encyc. Dom. Econ, 

BAL!ANCE-REEF, n. A reef band that crosses & 
sail diagonally, used to contract it in a storm. 

_- Mar, Dict. 

BAL/ANC-ER, n. The person who weighs, or who 
uses a balance. 

2. A member of an insect useful in balancing: the 
body. ‘lhe balancers (hatteres, Linn.) are two very 
fine, movable threads, terminated by a kind of oval 
button, placed under the origin of the wings, in the 
dipterous or two-winged insects. 

3. One skilled in balancing, or preserving the equi- 

ise of his body. 

BAL‘ANC-ING, ppr. Charging with equal woe 
being in a state of equipoise; bringing to a state 
equality ; regulating respective forces or sums to 


BAL 


BAL 


make them equal; settling; adjusting; paying a} tive; pernicious; calamitous ; deadly ; as, baleful en- 


difference of accounts; hesitating; contracting a 
sai? by rolling up one corner of it. 
BAL’ ANC-ING, ». Equilibrium; poise. Spenser. 
BAL’ A-NITE,7. A fossil shell of the genus Balanus. 


, Jameson 
BAAS BOTY.” “te [Sp. balar; Fr. balais.) 

A, variety of spinel ruby, of a pale rose red, or in- 
clining to orange. Its crystals are usually octahe- 
drons, composed of two four-sided pyramids, applied 
base to base. : [Sée peer, Cleaveland, Kirican, 

BA-LAUS/TINE, x. The wild pomegranate-tree. - 


OLE. 
The balaustinés of the shops are,the dried flowers 
BAL BOTTING. | can 
BAL-BO'CI-NATE, § & © To stammer. 
BAL‘€0-NI-ED, a. Having balconies. 
BAL'€O-NY, or BAL-CO/NY, n. [Fr. balcon; It. 
balcone; Sp. balcon; Port. balcam ; probably a jutting, 


as in Qulk, belly; W. bale. In Pers. KASSLy balka- 
nah, ig a cancelated window.] J 
In architecture, a platform or projection from the 
external wall, ofa house, or other building. sup- 
ported by. columns, pillars, or consoles, and encom- 
passed with.a balystrade,. Balconies are common 
BALD. man) e -fsyn. Baldis, iuntitted, vacant, Gat 

ALD uld,) a ‘[Sp. io, unitilled, vacant, unfur- 
niche Port. balgio, open, colnmon 5, baldar, to 
rustrate, 

i Deca of hair, especially. on the: top and 
back of the head. _ 5 : 

2. Destitute of the natural covering; as, a bald 


oak. 4 
3. Without feathers on the head; as,‘a bald vul- 
re. 
4, Destitute of trees on the. top ; a3, 2 bald moun- 
An. . . . < 
5. Unadorned; inelegant; as, ‘a bald Resse on. 


ae Dryden. , 
6. Mean; naked ;. base; without dignity ss ony 


7. In popular language, open, bold, audacious. 
8. Without beard-o1 awn ; as, bald wheat. . "- 
BALD/A-€HIN; n. [It. baldgcchino ; Sp. baldaguino, a 

rich silk or canopy, carried over the. hostt Du 
-Caunge. Lunier deduces it from the name of a city 
in Babylonia.] : 
In architecture, a structure in form of a canopy, 
supported by columns, and often used as a covering 
to insulated altars ; the term is also used for a shell 
over a dvor. ¢ _ _ Encyc, Johnson. 
BALD/ER-DASH, n, [Qu. Sp. balda, a trifle, or bal 
ns to insult with abusive language ; W. baldorz, 
to pfattle ; D. bulderen.} : 
Mean, senseless prate; a jargon of words ;- tibald- 
. Fy; any thing jumbled together without judgment. 
BALD/ER-DASH, v. . To mix or adulterate liquors. 
Johnson. 
BALD/HEAD, (bawld’hed,) m, A man bald on the 
head. 2 Kings ii. 23. 
BALD'LY, adv. Nakedly; meanly; inelegantly ; 


openly. | 

BALDNESS n; Want of hair on the top and back 
of the head ; loss of hair; meanness or inelegance 
of writing; want of ornament, 

BALD/PAT . A pate without hair. _ Shak. 

BALD'PAT-ED, a, _Destitute of hair; shorn of hair. 


' Ke 
BALD’RICK, n. [from Sw. balt, tr. balta, L. balteus, 
a a Gnd rick, rich. . See these words. 
dle. 


girdle, or richly ornamented ett a war 


gird 
A radiant baldrick o'er his shoulders tied. . Pope. 

2. The zodiac. Spenser. 

BALE, x. [Fr. balle; Ger. ballen; D. baal; It. balla, a 
bale; Ch. Ar. Heb. 53n to bind; to pledge; and 
its derivative, in Ar. and Eth., a rope.) ‘ 

1. A bundle or package of goods in a cloth cover, 
and corded for carriage or transportation. 

2. poweuly, a pair of dice. 

BALE, v. t. To make up ina bale, 

BALE, n. (Sax. teal, bealo. Qu. Héb..Ch. Syr. and 
Ar. 528 to grieve or mourn, to be desolate, or-5an 
to destroy. In Ir. beala is to die, and abail, death.) _ 

Misery } calamity. [Obs. 

BAL-E-AR‘I€, a. [from Balearis, the denomination 
given to Majorca.and Minorca. Qu. from Gr. Baddw, 
ae because the inhabitants were good sling- 
ers. 

Pertaining to the isles of Majorca and Minorca, in 
the Mediterranean Sea, 

Balearic crane, or crowned heron, (Ardea pavonica, 
Lim. ;) a beautiful species of crane, a native of 
Africa, [ts body is bluish; its head, black and 
Hi with a yellowish crest. Eu. Encyc, 

BALE’-FIRE, n. A signal fire; dn alarm fire. 

Sweet Teviot ‘ap thy silver tide 


The gloomy baie-fires blaze no more, Scott. 


emies ; baleful war. 
9 Sorrowful ; woeful; sad. Spenser. Milton. 

BALE'FUL-LY, adv. Sorrowfully ; perniciously : in 
‘a calamitous manner. 

BALE/FUL-NESS, x. Destructiveness. 

BAL/ING, nr. :The act or operation of making-up in a, 
bale, as cotton, &c. 

BA-LIS/TER, n. [L. baliste, from Gr. Baddw, to 
throw.) A cross-bow: Blount. 

BA-LIZE’, 2, {F. balise; Sp. vgliza, a beacon.}: 

A sea-mark ; a pole raised on a bank. 

BALK, (bauk,), [Sax. bale; W. bale, a ridge between 
furrows ; balc, prominent, swelling, proud; said to 
be from bal, a prominence ; bala, eruption ; balau, to 
shoot, spring, or drive out. 

1. A ridge of..land, left unplowed, between fur- 
rows, or at the end of a field: 
2. A great beam, or rafter. (Gr. balken; D. balk.) 
3. Any thing left untoucltd, like a ridge in plow- 
ing. Spenser. 
4. A frustration; disappointment. South, 
BALK, (bauk,) v. é To disappoint ; to frustrate. Locke, 
.2.° To leave untouched ; to miss or omit. Drayton, 
3. To pile, as in a heap or ridge. Shak. 
4. To turn aside ; to talk beside one’s meaning. 

Ange Spenser. 

5. To plow, leaving balks, 


-BALK’ED, (baukt,) pp. Plowed in ridges between 


urrows, as in Afjerican husbandry. 
.2. Frustrated ; disappointed. 

BALK’ER; 2. One whio balks. In fishery, bulkers 
are persons who stand on rocks and eminences to 
espy the shoals of herring,,and to give noticé to the 
men in boats, which way they pass. Encye. Cowel. 

BALK’'ING, ppr. Plowing in ridges; frustrating. 

BAEK’/ING-LY, adv. [na manner to balk or frustrate, 


BALL, m°[(G. ball; D. bal; Sw. ball; Dan. ballon; 


“Russ..bal ; Sp. bala, bola; It. palla; L. pila; W. pél, 
pellen; Arm. bolat; Fr. balle, boule. A:balh may sig- 


nify a mass from collecting, or it may be ‘that. 


which is driven, from the root of L. pello; probably 
the former.] : 

1, A round body; a spherical substance, whether 
natural or artificial ; or a body nearly -round; as, 
a bali for play ; a ball. of thread ; a ball of snow. 

2. A bullet; ‘a ball of iron or lead for cannon, 
muskets, &¢. 

3. A printer’s ball,. consisting of hair or wool, 
covered with leather or skin, and fastened to a stock, 


called a ball-stock, and formerly used to put ink on |. 


the 1 ad in the forms. | 4 
4. The globe or earth, from its figure. 
.5. A globe borne as ensign of authority ; as, to 
hold the bali of a kingdom. Bacon, 
6. Any part of the body that is round or protuber- 
ant; as, the eye ball; the ball of the thumb or faot. 
7% The weight at the-bottom of a pendulum. 
8. Among the Cornish miners in England, a tin 
“mine. 
9. A well-known and familiar game. 


10..In pyrotechnics, a composition of cambustible- 


his me which serve to burn, smoke, or give 

light. 

RAP usc; among printers, a stock, somewhat hol- 
low at one end, to which a ball of skin, stuffed with 
wool, is fastened, and which serves as a handle. 

Ball-vein ; among miners, a sort of iron ore, found 
in loose masses, of a circular form, containing spark- 
ling particles. Encyc. 

Ball and socket; an instrament used in surveying 
and astronomy, made of’ brass, with a perpetual 
bead so as to move horizontally, obliquely, or ver- 
tically. - 

Puffball ; in botany, a name common to different 
species of funguses, of the genus Lycoperdon, (Linn.) 

Fire-ball; a meteor; a luminous. globe darting 
through the atmosphere ; also, a bag of canvas filled 
with gunpowder, sulphur, pitch, saltpeter, &c., to be 
thrown by the ‘hand, or from mortars, to set fire to 
houses, f 

BALL, 2. [Fr. bal; It, ballo ; Sp, bayle, a dance ; It. 
‘ballare, to dance, to shake;.Gr. BadAw, to toss or 
throw ; of mudAvw, to leap.] 

’ An entertainment of dancing ; originally and pe- 
culiarly, at the invitation and expense of an individ- 
ual ; but the word is.used in America for a dance at 
the expense of the attendants. 

BALL, cv. i, To form, as snow, into balls, as on horses’ 
hoofs, or on the feet. We say the horse balls. — 

BALL-CAR/TRIDGE, nx. A cartridge containing a 


ball. 
BALL/€OCK, x. A contrivance which allows water 
to enter a cistern, but shuts of itself by means of a. 
floating ball, when the cistern is full. 
Encyc. Dom. Econ, 
BAL!LAD, nz, [lIt. ballata, a ball, a dance, a ballad ; 
Fr. ballade,a song, and baladin, adancer, See Bau. 
A song; originally a solemn song.of praise; but 


now a meaner kind of popular gong. Watts, 
BAL!LAD, v.% To make or sing ballads. Shak. 
BAL’LAD-ER, 2. A-writer of ballads. Overbury. 


BAL/LAD-MAK/ER, x. A maker or composer of bal- 


BALE'FUL, a. [See Barz.) Mischievous; destruc-} | lads. 
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| BAL/LAD-MON"GER, n. [See Moncer.] A dealer 
Shak. 


in writing ballads. 
BAL/LAD-RY, x. The subject or style of ballads, 
B. Jouson. 
BAL/LAD-SING/ER, x. One whose employment is 
to sing ballads, 
BAL/LAD-STYLE, 2. The air or manner of @ bal. 


lad. 
BAL'LAD-TONE, 2. The tune of a ballad. 


Warton. 
BAL'LAD-WRIT’ER, nz. A composer of ballads, 

; Warton 
BAL'LA-RAG, 2. t. To bully; to threaten. [WVot.in 

eins Warton, 
BAL'LAST, n. ae bat, a boat, with last, a load; D. 
Ger, and Dan. last; W. Uwyth; Arm. lastr, a load ; 
bat-last, boat-luad, corrupted into. bullast; Russ. bab 
last; Fr. lest: Sp. lastre; Sax. hlestan, to load-a ship.) 

1, Heavy matter; as stone, sand, or iron, laid in the 
hold of a ship or other vessel, to sink it in the water 
to such a depth, as to enable it to carry sufficient sail, 
without oversetting. 

Shingle ballast, is ballast of coarse gravel. 

Mar, Dict. 
__ 2. Figuratively, that which is used to make a thing 
steady. Suj 
BAL‘LAST, v. t. To place heavy substances in. the 
hold of a ship or vessel, to keep it from oversetting. , 
2. To keep any thing steady, by counterbalancing’ 
its force, Dryden. 
BAL’LAST-AGE, n. A toll paid for the privilage of 
taking up ballast in a port or harbor. Bouvier. 
BAL/LAST-ED, pp. Furnished with ballast ;, kept 
steady by a counterpoising force. i 
Pee G, ppr. Furnishing with ballast ; keep- 
-ing steady. 
BAL/LAST-ING, x. Ballast; that which is used for 
ballast, Shak, 
BAL/LA-TED, a, Sungina ballad. [Little used,} 
BAL-LA-TOON’, x. A heavy luggage boat employed 
on the rivers about the Caspian Sea. Encye, 
BAL’'LA-TRY, 2. A song; a jig. Milton, 
Herpes n. [Fr. ballet; it, balletto, See Batt, 8 
ance. 

1. kind of-dance accompanied by: music, in 
which various passions and emotions ure represented 
by the movements and gestures of the dancers, 

Encyc. Am. 

2. A kind of dramatic’ poem, representing some 
fabulous action or subject, in which severa persous 
appear and recite things, under the name of some de- 
ity or personage. Encyc. 

In heraldry, ballets, or balls, a bearing in coats of 
arms, denominated, acCording to their color, bezants, 
plates, hurts, &c. Encyc. 

BAL'LI-AGE, or, more-correctly, BAIL'AGE, n. (Ir. 
baile, a town.) 

A smail duty paid to the city of London by aliens, 
and even by denizens, for certain commodities ex- 
ported by then. Encye, 

BAL-LIS/TA, x. [L.] A machine or engine used by 
the ancients in war, for throwing darts, stones, é&c. 
BAL-LIS/TI€, a. [L. ballista, an engine to throw 

a or shoot darts, from Gr. GadAw, to throw or 
shoot. 

Pertaining to the ballista, or to the art of- shooting 
darts, and other missive weapons, by means of ap, 


engine. 
BAL-LIS/TI€ PEND/U-LUM, n. An instrument fo? 
’ «measuring the force and velocity of cannon ard 
musket balls, Brande, 
BAL-LIS/TI€S, n. The science or art ‘of. throwing 
missive weapons by the use of an engine. The bal- 
lista was a machine resembling a cross-bow. 
Encyc. Math. Dict. Ash. 
The term’ ballistics has been used as synonymous! 
with projectiles. Barlow. 
BAL-LOON’, xn. [Fr. ballon, a foot-ball; Sp. dalon; It. 
pallone; W. pelhen, from pél, a-ball. See Bat.) 
1. In general, any spherical hollow boy. 
Cyc. 
2. In chemistry, a round vessel with a short neck, 
to receive whatever is distilled ; a glass receiver.of a 
spherical form. : 
3. In architecture, a ball or globe on the top of a 


ilar. 
; 4. In fireworks, a ball of pasteboard, or kind of 
bomb, stuffed with combustibles, to. be played off, 
when fired, either in the air, or on water, which, 
bursting like a bomb, exhibits sparks of fire like stars. 
_ Johnson. Encye. 

5. A game somewhat resembling tennis, played in 
an open field, with a large ball of leather, inflated 
with air. : Encyc. 

6. A bag or hollow vessel, made of silk or other 
light material, and filled with hydrogen or heated 
air, so as to rise and float in the atmosphere ; called, 
-for distinction, an air-balloon. re 

7. In France, a quantity of paper, containing 24 
reams. [Seve Bare.] i 

8. In , balloon, ballon, or ballot, a quantity of 
glass plates; of white glass, 25 bundles of six plates 
each; of colored glass, 12} bundles of three plates’ 
each, Encye - 
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Astate barge of Siam, made of a 
BAL/LOEN, single piece of timber, very long, and 
managed with oars. ; Encyc. 
§AL-LOON/IST, #. One who makes or ascends in a. 


8AL-LOON’, { Te 


balloon. ‘ 
BAL-LOON’RY, x. The art or practice of ascending 
in a balloon. Quart. Rev. 
BAL/LOT, 2 (Fr. ballote; Sp. balota, a little ball. 
See Baur. : 

1. A ball used in voting. Ballots ere of different 
colors; those of one color give an affirmative 3 those 
of another, a negative. They #te privately put into 
box or urn, Alp he! 

2, A ticket or written vote, being given in lieu of 
@ ballot, is now called by the same name. 

3. The act of voting by balls or tickets. 

BAL'LOT), ». 2. To vote by ballot, that is, by putting 
little balls of different colors into a box, the greater 
aumber of one color or the other determining the re- 
sult. 

2. To vote by written papers or tickets. ‘ 

BAL-LOT-A’TION, x, A voting by sale [Zittle 

OtLone 


used. 
BALLOT. ~BOX, n. A box for receiving ballots. 
BAL'LOT-ED, pp. Voted by ballot. 
BAL’/LOT-ING, ppr. Voting by ballot. 
BAL’LOT-ING, x. The act of voting by ballot. 
BALM, (bam,) 2. [Fr. baume, a contraction of balsam, 
which see. 

1.:The sap or juice of trees or shrubs remarkably 

@doriferous or aromatic. Dryden. 
2. Any fragrant or valuable ointment. Shak, 
3. Any thing which heals, or which soothes or mit- 

(gates pain. Shak. Young. 

- 4, In botany, the name of several plants, particu- 

farly of the genus Melissa, They are aromatic, and 

Bsed as corroborants. 

Balm of Gilead; a plant of the genus Amyris, 

bear ;) the Balsamodendron Gileadense of Decandolle. 

ts leaves yield, when bruised, a strong aromatic 

‘scent; and from this plant is obtained the balm of 

Gilead of the shogs, or balsam of Mecca or of Syria, 

This has a yellowish or greenish color, 2 warm, bit- 

terish, aromatic taste, and a fragrant’smell. It is val- 
ued as an odoriferous unguent and cosmetic, by the 

Turks, who possess the country of its growth, and 

hence it is adulterated for market. Encyc. 
BALM, v.t. To anoint with balm, or with any thing 

Medicinal, 

2. To soothe; to mitigate ; to assuage. Shak. 
BALMWLLY, ado. Inabalmy manner. Coleridge. 
BALM’Y, « Having the qualities of balm; aro- 

watic. Milton. 

2. Producing balm; as, the balmy tree. Pope. 

3. Soothing ; soft; mild; as, balmy slumbers. 

; Dryden. 

4 Fragrant; odoriferous; as, balmy wings. 


Dryden. 
5. Mitigating ; casing; assuaging; as, bales eee. 


BAL’NE-AL, a. (1. baineum.] 

Pertaining to.a bath. Howell, 
BAL’NE-A-RY, a [L. balacarium, from balneum; Syr. 

bulna, bath.] 

A bathing room. Brown. 
BAL-NE-A/TION, x, The act of bathing. Brown. 
BAL'N E-A-TO-RY, @, Belonging to 2 bath or stove. 

Johnson. 
BAL’O-TADE, 7, In the menage, a leap of a borse 
between two pillars, or upon a straight line, so that 
when his fore feet are in the air, he shows nothing 
Dut the shoes of his hind feet, without yerking out. 
In a capriole, the horse yerks out his hind legs. 
ri aio4. Encye, Farrier’s Dict, 
BAL'SAM, 2. [Gr. Badoapov; L. balsamum.] 

1. An oily, aromatic, resinous substance, flowing 
6pontaneously or by incision from certain plants. A 
great variety of substances pass under thie denomina- 
tion,- But in modern. chemistry, the term was once 
confined to such vegetable juices as are liquid or spon- 
taneously become conerete, and consist of a resinous 
substance, combined with benzoic acid, or capable of 
affording it by decoction or sublimation, The balsams 
Gre either liquid or solid; of the former are the balm 
of Gilead and the ba!sams of copaiva, Peru, and Tolu ; 
of the latter, benzoin, dragon’s blood, and storax. 

Encyc. Nicholson, Ure. 

The opinion that baisams cohtain or necessaril 
Garnish benzoic acid, is not now generally sustained, 
The substances known as balsams are properly com- 

unds of resin and essential oil, some of which, 

owever, furnish benzoic acid by partial decomposi- 
tion or distillation. 

2. A name of the balsamine, which see, 

Balsam apple; an annual Indian plant, included 
under the genus Momordica. 

Balsam of Sulphur, is a solution of sulphur in oil. 

Balsam of Tolu, is the produce of the Myrospermum 
Toluiferum, or Tolu tree, of South America. It is of 
a reddish-yellow color, transparent, thick, and tena- 
cious, but growing hard and brittle by age. Itis very 
fragrant, and, like the balsam of Peru, isa stimulant, 
and used as a pectoral, Encyc. Linn. 

Balsam of Peru; the produce of a tree in Peru, 
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BAN, v. t. To curse; to execrate- 
BAN, v. i. . 
BA-NA'N A,z. <A species of the genus Musa, (which 


BAN 


at ti a Peruiferum,) possessing strong stimu- 
ant qualities. 
BAL-SAM-A’TION, 2 The act of rendering balsamic. 
BAL-SAM/I€, a. Having the qualities or bal- 
BALSAMIE-AL, | sam; stimulating; unctuous; 
soft; mitigating ; mild. Arbuthnot. 
BAL-SAM‘I€, x. A warm, stimulating, demulcent 
medicine, of a smooth and oily'consistence. Coze, 
BAL-SAM/I€-AL-LY, adv. In a balsamic manner. 
BAL-SAM-IF’ER-OUS, a. Producing balsam. Smith. 
BAL’SA-MINE, n. The common name of the Balsa- 
mina hortensis, (Impatiens balsamina, Linn.) 
BAL/SAM-SWEAT'ING, a. Yie]ding balsam. 
Crashaw. 
BALT'I€, x. [from balte, belt, from certain straits or 
cee surrounding its isles, called belts. See 
ELT. 
The sea which separates Norway and Sweden 
from Jutland, Holstein, and Germany. 
BALT'I€, a. Pertaining to the sea of that name ; sit- 
uated on the Baltic Sea. 


Each Baltic state to join the righteous cause, Bartow. 


BAL'US-TER, x. [It. balaustro; Sp. balaustre; Fr. 
balustre; from L. palus ; Eng. pole, pale, . This is cor- 
rupted into bannister.] 

A smal! column or pilaster, of various forms and 
-dimensions, often adorned with moldings, used for 
balustrades. 

BAL/US-TER-ED, a, Having balusters. Soames. 

BAL/US-TRADE, n. [Sp. dalaustrado; It. balaustrata ; 
Fr. balustrade; from baluster. 

A row of balusters, joined by a rail, serving as a 
fence or inclosure, for altars, balconies, staircases, 
terraces, tops of buildings, &c. Encyc. Joknson. 

BAM, or BEAM, as an initial syllable in names of 
places, signifies wood; implying that the place took 
its name from a grove, or forest. [Ger. baum, a 
tree. 

BAM-BOO!, x. A plant of the reed kind, growing in 
the East Indies, and in some other warm climates, 
and sometimes attaining to the hight of 60 feet; 
originally placed by Linnzus in the genus Arundo, 
but afterward ranked by him in a distincé genus, 
(Bambusa.) From the main root, which is long, 
thick,.and jointed, spring several round, jointed 
stalks, which, at 10 or 12 feet from the ground, send 


out from their joints several stalks, which are united 


at their base. These are armed, at their joints, with 
one or two sharp, rigid spines, and furnished with ob- 
long, oval leaves, eight or nine inches long, on short 
footstalks. The flowers grow in large panicles, from 
the joints of the stalk, placed-three in a parcel, close 
to their receptacles. Old stalks grow to five or six 
inches in diameter, and are se hard and durable, as 
to be uséd for building, and for all sorts of furniture, 
for water-pipes, and for poles to support palanquins. 

The smaller stalks are used: for walking sticks, 

flutes, &c. Encyt. 
BAM-BOO’ZLE, wv. & To confound ; to deceive; to 

play low tricks upon. [.4 low word.] Arbuthnot. 
BAM-BOO’ZLER, z. A cheat; one who plays low 

tricks, Arbuthnot. 
BAN, x. ([Sax. bannan, abannan, to proclaim; It, 
bundo, a proclamation ; Sp. and Port. bando; Fr. ban; 
Arm. ban; D. and Ger. ban, bannen;-Sw. banna, to 
revile ; Dan. band, ban, outlawry ; forbandc, to curse. 
Hence bans. The radical sense is to send, thrust, 
or drive. Class Bn, No. 3.] 

1 A public proclamation or edict ;:a public order 
or notice, mandatory or prohibitory. 

In a more particular sense, 

2. In the plural, the word bans denotes notice.of a 
marriage proposed, or of a matrimonial! contract, pro- 
claimed in a church, or-.other place prescribed by 
law, that any person may object, if he knows of any 
kindred between the parties, of any precontract, or 
other just cause why the marriage should not take 

lace, 

2 3. An edict of intérdiction or proseription, Hence, 
in the former German empire, to puta prince under 
the ban of the empire, was to divest him of his dig- 
nities, and to interdict ali intercourge and all offices 
of humanity with the offender. Sometimes cities 
Were put under the ban of the empire, that is, de- 
prived of their rights and privileges, Encye. 

4. Interdiction; prohibition, r 

5, Curse ; excommunication ; anathema. Raleigh. 

6. A pecuniary mulct or penalty laid upon a de- 
linquent for offending against a ban. : 

7. A mulct paid to the bishop by one guilty of sac- 
rilege and other crimes, 

8. In military affairs, a proclamation by beat of 
drum, or sound of. trumpet, requiring a strict obser- 
vance of discipline, either for declaring a new officer, 
or for punishing an offender. 

9. In commerce, 2 smooth, fine muslin, imported 
from the East Indies, Encyc, 

Shak. Knolies. 
To curse, Spenser. 
also incluaes the plantain,) and its fruit. It rises 15 
or 20'feet high, with a soft stalk, marked with dark 
purple stripes and spots, with leaves six feet long, 


BAN-DAN’A, )2. 
BAN-DAN’NA, kerchief, having a uniformly dyed 


BAN 


eat ae 
and a foot broad. The flowers grow in bunches, 
covered with a sheath of a fine purple color. The 
fruit is feur or five inches long, and an inch or more 
in diameter ; the pulp is soft and of a luscious taste, 
When ripe, it is eaten raw, or fried in slices. Ba- 
Nanas grow in large bunches, weighing a dozen 
pounds or more. This tree is the native of tropical 
countries, and on many isles constitutes an impore 
tant article of food. Encye 


BAN‘€O, 2. {It.) A bench; a bank. 
BAND, x. 


Sax. banda; Sw. band;.Da, taand; D. 
band; G. band, binde; =. banda, vende; Port. it 
banda; Ir. banna; Pers. QA» band; Sans, bande, 


Sunda; Fr. bande. See Binp and Bewp.] 

1. A fillet; a cord; a tie; a chain; any narrow 
ligament with which a thing is bound, tied, or fask 
ened, or by which a number of things are confined 
together. 

2. In architecture, any flat, low member or pom 4 
broad, but not deep, called also fascia, face, or pli 


Johnson, Encyte 
3. Figurat.cely, any chain ; any means of restraints 
that which draws or confines, Dryden. 


4. Means of union or connection between persons; 
as, Hymen’s band. Shak. 
5. Any thing bound round or encircling another. 


ALOT 

6. Something worn about the neck; as, the bande 
of clergymen. ddison. 
_ 7% Accompany of soldiers; the body of men united 
under one flag or ensign. Also, indefinitely, a troop, 
a body of armed men. ‘2 Kings vi. 

8. A company of persons united in any common 
design ; as, a band of brothers. 

9. A slip of canvas, sewed across a sail to strengthe 
en it. Mar. Dict. 

The band of pensioners, in England, is a company 
of 120 gentlemen, who receive a yearly allowance of 
£100 st. for attending the king on solemn occasion& 


2 ; Encyc. 

The bands of a saddle are two pieces of iron nailed 
upon the bows, to hold them in their proper situae 
tion.. Johnson. 


BAND, v. t. To wind together; to bind over with @ 


band. 5 Dryden, 
2. To unite in a troop, company, or confederacy. 
Milion. 


BAND, v. i. To unite; to associate; to confederate 


for some common purpose. Acts xxiii. 


BAND’AGE, n,- or] A fillet, roller, or swath, used 


in dressing and binding up wounds, restrainin 
hemorrhages, and joining fractured and disloca' 
bones. Sometimes, the act or practice of applying 
bandages. 

2, Something resembling a bandage; that which 
is bound over another. Addison, 
A species of “ilk or cotton hand- 


ground, usualiy of red or blue, with white figures of 
a circular or lozenge form, made by discharging the 
color. The term is also applied to a style of calico 
printing, in which white or bright spots are produced 
on a red or dark ground, by discharging the color, aa 
in bandanna handkerchiefs. U1 


Te. 
BAND’BOX, n. A slight paper box for bands, caps, 
bonnets, muffs, or other light articles. Addison. 
BAND’/ED, pp Bound with a band; united in a band, 
wg ae nm One that bands or associates with 

others. 

BAND’'I-ED, (ban/did,) pp. Beat or tossed to and fro 
agitated ; controverted without ceremony. 

BAND/ING, ppr. Binding with.a band; uniting ina 
band or company. 

BAN/DIT, x.; pl. Banpits or Banpitti.  [It. bane 
dito, from banidire, to proclaim, to banish or proe 
scribe by proclamation. Bandito is the participle. 
Sp. bandido. See Ban.] 

An outiaw; also, in a general sense, a robber; @ 
highwayman; a lawless or desperate fellow. 

BAN’DLE, 2. An Irish measure of two feet in length 

Bailey 


BAND!LET,,. . 
BANDE LET, i nm, [Fr. bandelette.} 
Any little band or flat molding, as that which 
crowns the Doric architrave. Encyte 
BAN’DOG, 2. A large, fierce kind of dog, usually 
kept chained ; hence the name band dog or ban dog, 
Smart. Farm. Encyc, - Shak, Spenser. 
BAN-DO-LEER’, 2. (Sp. bandolera; It. bandoliera¢ 
Fr. bandouliere; band and D. leer, leather.) bs. | 
A large leathern belt, thrown over the right 4 
shoulder, and hanging under the left arm 3 worn by , 
ancient musketeers for sustaining their fire-arms, 
The term is also applied to small leather cases, of 
which every musketeer wore twelve, suspended by 
a belt, and containing each a charge of powder, 


BAN’DON, x. Disposal; license. Pe 
haucers 
BAN'DORE, x. [Sp. bandurria; Gr. ravdsoa.] 
A musical stringed instrument, like a lute. Encye 


As BAN 


mn °Fr. banderole ; It, banderuola ; Sp. 
banderolas ; literally, a little banner. 


- 


BAND’‘ROL, 
BAN/NER OL. ¢ 
See Banner} 
1. A little flag or streamer, in forin of a guidon, 
used to be hung on the masts of vessels. Encyc. 
2, The little fringed silk flag that hangs on a 


. _ trumpet. { Johnson. 
_ BAND/STRING, x. A string appendant to a band. 
Taylor. 


BAND’Y, 7. [Fr. bander, to bend ; L. pando.} 
1. A club dent at the lower part for striking a ball 


at gl 
2. ‘The play with such a club. Toone. 
fro, as & ball 1n play- 


BAND’Y, v.t. To beat to and 
ing at bendy. 
2. To exchange; to give and receive reciprocally ; 
as, to dandy looks. “Shak, 


3. To agitate ; to toss about, as from man to man. 
Let not known truth be bandied In disputation. Watts, 


BAND’Y, v. i. To contend, as at some game, in 
which each strives to drive the ball his own ee 


_ BAND'Y-ING, ppr. Beating; impelling or tossing 
from one to another; agitating in controversy with- 
out ceremony. 

BAND/Y-LEG, n. [dandy and leg. See Banpy and 


Benv.}] A crooked Jeg;-a leg bending inward or, 


outward. Encyc. 
BAND/Y-LEG-GED, a. Having crooked legs. 

E,2. [Qu. the affinities. In Sax. bana is a mur- 
derer; in Gr. devw is to kill; in L. venenum is poi- 
gon; Fr, venin; Arm. bengm or vinym.] 

1. Poison of a deadly quality ; hence, any -fatal 
cause of mischief, injury, or destruction ; as, vice is 
the bane of society. 

2. A disease in sheep, more commonly termed the 
rot. Farm, Encyc. 

BANE, v. t. To poison. Shak. 
BANE’BER-RY, n. A common name of the herb 

Christopher or Actea Spicata, whose berries are 

fetid and dangerous, 

BANE a, Poisonous; pernicious ; destructive. 


BANE’FUL-LY, adv: Perniciously ; destructively. 
BANE/FUL-NESS, x. Poisonousness ; destructive- 


ness. 

BANE‘WORT, ~. [See Wort.} A plant, called also 
deadly nightshade. Johnson. 
BANG, v.t. [Dan. banke, to beat; G. bingel, a club, 
and the clapper of a bell; D. bengel, a bell; Ir. bea- 

maim, to beat. 
1. To beat, as with a club or cudgel ; to thump; to 
cudgel. [4 low word. 


2. To beat or handle roughly ; to treat with vio- 


lence. ; Shak. 
_ BANG, 2. A blow with a club; a heavy blow. Shak. 
a BANGING, a. Huge; great; as if beating, or sur- 
aoe) in size. A vulgar word used in the south of 
gland, in Scotland, and sometimes in Ames. 
orby. 
_ BANGLE, v. t. To waste by little and little; to 
| _ squander carelessly. Johnson. 
ANGLE, x. An ornament worn upon the arms 
and ankles in India and Africa. Malcom. 
BANGUE, )2. The leaf of a sort of hemp or Canna- 
BANG, bis, growing in India and the Levant, 
\ _ and used as a narcotic. 
BAN’IAN, (ban/yan,) z._ A man’s undress or morning 
gown, ag worn by the Banians in the East Indies, 
Johnson. 
2. A peculiar caste or class among the Hindoos, 
profession is that of trade and merchandise. 
; Herbert. 
3. A tree in India, the Banyan. Milton. 
Banian days, in seamen’s language, are days in a 
_ week in which the sailors have no flesh meat served 
| outtothem\ This use of the term seems to be bor- 
rowed from the Banians in Asia, who, believing ina 
metempsychpsis, will eat no flesh, nor even kill 


S. 
{Fr. bannir, bannissant; whence ban- 
, banishment; Arm. embanna, to publish ; 
Sorbana and forbaniza, to banish ; It. bandire; D. ban- 
nen; G. verbannen, ausbannen. See Lone | 
‘ 1. To gondemn to exile, or compel to leave one’s 
, by authority of the prince or government; 
for life or for a limited time. It is common 
Russians to be banished to Siberia. 
2 To drive away; to compel to depart; as, to 
banish sorrow.. 

3. To banish one’s self, is to quit one’s country 
- _ voluntarily, and with a view to reside abroad. 
4 »BAN‘ISH-ED, (ban/isht,) pp. or 2. Compelled to leave 
' one’s country; driven away. 
_ BAN/ISH-ER, 2 One who compels another to quit 


his ee: 
{ BAN’ISH-ING, ba Compelling to quit one’s coun- 
£ 


; driving away. 
- BANISILMENT: n. The act of a prince or govern- 
‘ment, compelling a citizen to leave his country, either 
. for a limited time or forever, as for some crime. ~~ 

, 2 po ipreetd forsaking of one’s country upon 
in G: : d rs, 4 


in.) 


__ used. 
BANK’A-BLE, a. 


abjuration, [This practice has now ceased! BANK/RUPT 


BAN 


8. ‘The state of being banished ; exile, 
4. The act of driving away or dispelling; as, the 
banishment of care from the mind. 
BAN’IS-TER, n. A corruption of Bavuster. 
BANK, zn. [Sax. banc; D, and G. bank; Sw. banck ; 
Dan. banke; It. banco; Sp. and Port. banca, banco ; 


SnSniEEEEeeee Ee 


Fr. banc, banque; W. banc; Arm. bancg; Ar. Bi 


benk, abench. Bank and bench are radically the same 
word. The sense is, that which is set, laid, or ex- 
tended.. Anplied to a mass of earth, it is‘a collec- 
tion, that which is thrown or laid together.] 

1. A mound, pile, or ridge of earth, raised above 
the surrounding plain, either as a defeuse or for 
other purposes. 2 Sam. xx. 15. 

2. Any steep acclivity, whether rising from a river, 
a lake, or the sea, or forming the side of a ravine, or 
the steep side of a hillock on a plain. When we 
speak of the earth in general adjoining a lake or the 
sea, we use the word shore; but a particular steep 
acclivity on the side of a iake, river, or the sea, is 
called a bank. 

3. A bench, or a bench of rowers, in a galley. 


Waller. 


4, By analogy, a collection or stock of money, de- 
posited, by a number of persons, for a particular use ; 
that is, an aggregate of particulars, or a fund ; as, to 
establish a bank, that is, a joint fund. 

5. The place where a-collection of money is de- 
posited ; a common repository of the money of indi- 
yes or of companies; also, a house used for a 

ank. 

6. A company of persows concerned in a bank, 
whether a private association or an incorporated 
company ; the stockholders of a bank, or their rep- 
resentatives, the directors, acting in their corporate 
capacity. 

7. An elevation, or rising ground, in the sea ; called 
also flats, shoals, shelves, or shallows, These may 
rise to the surface of the water or near to it; but the 
word bank signifies also elevated ground at the bot- 
tom of the sea, when many fathoms below the sur- 
face ; as, the banks of Newfoundland. 

BANK, v.t. To raise a mound or dike; to inclose, 
defend, or fortify with a bank; as, to bank a house. 

2. To pass by the banks of 


Placed on their banks, the lusty Trojans sweep, 


As I have banked their towns. Shak, 
Not in use.] 
To lay up or deposit money in a bank. [Little 
Johnson. 


Receivable at a bank, as bills; or 
discountable, as notes. 

BANK’-BOOK, n. A book in which the officers of a 
bank enter the debt and credit of acustomer. Bouvier. 

BANK’!-BILL, n. In America, the same as Banx-NoTE. 
In England, a note, or a bill of exchange of a bank, 
payable at some future specified time. Such billsare 
negotiable, but form, in the strict sense of the term, 
no part of the currency. London Banker. 

BANK’-NOTE, 7. A promissory note, issued by a 
banking company, signed by the president and 
countersigned by the cashier, payable to the bearer 
in gold or silver at the bank, on demand. Such 
bills, in England and Amsrica, form a large part 
of the currency. 

BANK’ED, (bankt,) pp. Raised in a ridge or mound of 
earth ; inclosed or fortified with a bank. 

BANK’ER, n. Qne who keeps a bank; one who 
traffics in money, receives and remits money, ne- 
gotiates Dills of exchange, &c. 

2. A vessel employed in the codfishery, on the 
banks.of Newfoundland. Mar. Dict. 
BANK’ING, ppr. Raising a mound or bank; inclos- 
ing with a bank. When we speak of restraining 
water, we usually call it banking; when we speak 
of defending the land, we cail it imbanking. Encyc. 

BANK’‘ING, x. The business or employment of a 
banker; the business of establishing a common fund 
for lending money, discounting notes, issuing bills, 
receiving deposits, collecting the money on notes de- 

osited, negotiating bills of exchange, &c. 

BANK/’ING, a. Pertaining to, or conducted by, a 
bank ; as, banking operations, MM? Culloch. 

BANK’RUPT, x. [EFr. danqueroute ; Sp. bancarrota, 
bankruptcy, bank, and Sp. and Port. roto, It. rotto, 
broken; Eng. rout, defeat. ‘ihis may signify bench- 
broken, or bank-broken , most probably the latter, 
referring to the fund or stock. The last syllable is 
the Latin ruptus, contracted; Norm. roupt, rous, 
broken.] . 

1, In English law, a trader who secretes himself, 
or does certain other acts tending to defraud his 
creditors. Blackstone, 

2. In a less technicat sense, a trader who fails, or 
becomes unable to pay his just debts ; an insolvent 
trader. In strictness, no persun but a trader can be 
a bankrupt. Bankruptcy is applied to merchants and 
traders ; insolvency, to other persons.. 

This distinction is not preserved in the United 
States, all insolvent debtors being called bankrupts. 

a. Having committed acts of bank- 

Tuptcy ; unable to pay just dsots ; insolvent. 


Vis 


BAN 
SY 

BANK'RUPT, v.t. To break one in trade; to make 
insolvent. 

BANK’'RUPT-CY, n. The state of being a bankrupt, 
or insolvent ; inability to pay all debts, 

2. The act of becoming a bunkrupt: the act of 
rendering one’s self a bankrupt, as by absconding or 
otherwise ; failure in trade. 

BANK’RUPT-ED, pp. Rendered insolvent. 

BANK’RUPT-ING, ppr. Breaking in trade; render 
ing insolvent. 

BANK'RUPT LAW, xn. A‘law which, upon a bank- 
rupt’s surrendering all his property to commission€rs 
for the benefit of his creditors, discharges him fram 
the payment of his debts, and all liability to arrest of 
suit for the same, and secures his future acquired 
ee from a liability to the payment of his pase 


ebts. 

BANK’RUPT SYS'TEM, z. A system of laws and 
legal proceedings in regard to bankrupts and their 
property. 

BANK’-STOCK, n. A share or shares in the capital 
stock of a bank. 

BAN'LIE-UE, n. [Fr.] The territory without the 
walls, but within the legal limits, of a town or 
city. Brande, 

BAN‘NER, n. [Fr. banniere; W. baner; It. bandicras 
Sp. bandera; G. fahne and panier; D. vaan and vaan- 
del; from Goth. fana, cloth; Sax. fana; L. pannus 
Ir. fuan, cloth.] 

1. A square flag ; a military ensign ; the principal 


standard of a prince or state. Encye. 
2. A streamer borne at the end of-a lance or else- 
where, Johnson, 
3. In botany, the upper petal of a papilionaceous 
corol, Martyn. 
BAN’NER-ED, a. Furnished with or bearing bannera 
Milton, 


Shicld the strong foes, and rake the bannered shore. Barlow, 


BAN’NER-ET, n. [Fr., from banner.] 

1. A knight made in the field. On the day of bate 
tle, the candidates presented their flags to the king ot 
general, who cut off the train or skirt, and made it 
square. They were then calied knights of the square 
flag. Bannerets formerly constituted an order of 
knights or feudal lords, who led their vassals to 
battle under their own flags. They were a middle 
order between barons and simple knights. Encyc 

2. Formerly, a high officer in some of the Swise 
cantons, who had the charge of the banner. 


BAN’NER-OL. See Banprot. 
BAN-NU’TION, n. The act of expulsion. [ Obs.) 
BAN/NOCK, n._ [Ir. boinnéog.] [Abp. Laud, 


A cake made of oat, rye, pease, or barley meal, 
baked on an iron plate, over the fire ; used in Scot- 
land, and the northern counties of England. Johnson, 

BAN’OY, zn. A species of hawk, somewhat larger than 
the English sparrow-hawk ; the back and wings yel- 
low, and the belly white; a native of the ee 
Isles. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BAN’QUET,, (bank’wet,) n. [Fr. banquet ; Arm. ban 
cqed or banvez; It. banchetto, a little seat, a feast ; Sp, 
banqueta, a stool with three legs ; banquete, a banquet, 
From these words, it would appear that banquet is a 
sitting, and hence a feast; and not, as supposed, 


ad 


from the Oriental p2d, W%5 to feed or bring up 


delicately.] 
A feast; a rich entertainment, litcrally, of meat 
and drink ; figuratively, of any thing delightful. 
BAN'QUET, wv. t. To treat with a feast, or rich en- 
tertainment. Shak, 
BAN’QUET, v. i. To feast ; to regale one’s self with 
good eating and drinking. Shak, 
BAN!/QUET-ED, pp. Feasted; richly entertained at 
the table. * 
BAN’QUET-ER, n. 
liciously. 

2. One who makes feasts or rich entertainments. 

BAN’QUET-ING, ppr. Feasting; entertaining with 
rich fare. 

2. Partaking of rich fare. 

BAN'QUET-ING, zn. A feast; luxurious living; rich 
entertainment. 1 Pet. iv. 
BAN'QUET-ING-HOUSE, 
BAN’QUET-HOUSE, 
Cant. xxiv. Dan. v. 
BAN/QUET-ING-ROOM, nz. A saloon or spacious 
hall for public entertainments. Encye. 
BAN-QUETTE’, (ban-ket’,) x. [Fr.] 

1. In fortification, a little raised way or foot-bank, 
running along the inside of a parapet, on which mus- 
keteers stand to fire upon the enemy in the moat or 
covered way. r Encye. 

2. The foot-way of a bridge, when raised above 
the carriage-way. Gwi 

BAN’QUET-TENT, x. A tent in which a banquet fe 
enjoyed. y 

BANS. 2. pl. Bans of matrimony. [See Ban, No. 2.} 

BAN'SHEE, |», An Irish fai Chalmers. 

BEN’SHI, a anys ‘ 

BAN’STICK-LB, 2. A small fish, called, also, stickle 
back ; a species of the genus Gasterosteus. 


A feaster; one who lives de 


n. A house where enter- 
tainments are made 
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BANTAM, =. A small variety of fowl, with 
feathered legs, brought, probably, from the kingdom 


Bantam. é 

2, Akind.of painted or carved work resembling 
that of: Japan, only more gaudy. 

BAN‘TER, v. t [Gr. gevat, whence gevaxitu, to 
mock, or deride _ : 

To play upon in words and in good humor ; to ral- 
ly; to eke or jest with. Banter hardly amounts to 
ridicule, much less to derision. It consists in bein 
pleasant and witty with the actions of another, an 
raising a humorous laugh at his expense, often attend- 
ed with some degree of sarcasm. : 2 

BAN’TER, x. A joking or jesting; raillery ; wit or 
_ humor; pleasantry. 
BAN’TER-ED, pp. Rallied ; laughed at in good hu- 


mor. 

BAN’TER-ER, z, One who banters, or laughs at with 
pleasantry. 

onc aero ae per. Joking; laughing at with good 

umor. 
BAN'TER-ING, 2. The act of bantering. 
BANT’LING, n. [G. dankart. Qu.) 
A young child ;‘an infant. * 

BAN’/YAN, zn. The Indian fig, (Ficus Indica,) a tree 
whose branches, hending to the ground, take root and 
form new stocks, till they cover a space of many hun- 
- dred feet in circumference. Brande. 

BA’O-BAB, 2, The African name of the Adansoria 
-digitata, the largest known tree in the world. The 
trunk is sometimes thirty feet in diameter, but not 
more than seventy feet high. Brande. 

BAP’TISM, x. [Gr. Barricya, from Barrifw, from 
Barrw, to baptize; Sp. bautizar; It, battezzare ; Port. 
bautizar or baptizar. These seem to be from the 
Greek, by contraction. But the Arm. badeza, ba- 
dein, may be from bath, bad, water.]} 

1. The application of water to a person,.as a sacra- 
ment or religious ceremony, by which he is initiated 
into the visible church of Christ. This is usually 
performed by sprinkling or immersion. 

2. The sufferings of Christ. Matt. xx. 22, 23. 

3. So much of the gospel as was preached by John 
the Baptist. Acts xviii. Cruden. 

Hypothetical baptism, is the name given, in the Epis- 
copal church, to baptism when administered to.per- 
sons, in respect to whom it is doubtful whether they 
have or have not been baptized before. The formula 
in this case is, “If thou art not already baptized, I 
baptize thee,” &c. Hook. 

BAP-TIS’/MAL, a. Pertaining to baptism ; as, a baptis- 
mal vow. 
BAP’TIST, . One who administers baptism. This 


appellation is appropriately given to John, the fore- 


runner of Christ. 

2, As acontraction of Anabuptist, one who denies 
the doctrine of infant baptism, and maintains that 
baptism ought to be administered only to adults or 
believers by immersing the body in water. 

BAP’TIST-ER-Y,.n. -[L. baptisterium.] 

A place where the sacrament of baptism is admin- 
istered. Primitively, baptisteries were in buildings sep- 
arate from the church; but in the sixth century they 
were taken into the church-porch, and afterward in- 


to the church itself. _ Encye. 
BAP-TIST‘I€, a. Pertaining to baptism. 
BAP-TIST’I€-AL. Bramhall. 


? 

BAP-TIST‘I€-AL-LY, adv. In a baptistical manner. 

BAP-TIZ/A-BLE, a. That may be baptized. 

WN. E. Elders. 

BAP-TIZE’, v. t. [See Bartism.] To administer the 
sacrament of baptism to; tochristen. By some de- 
nominations of Christians, baptism is performed by 
plunging or immersing the whole body in water, and 
this is done to none but adults. More generally, the 
ceremony is performed by sprinkling water on the 
face of a person, whether an infant or an adult, and 
in the case of an infant, by giving hima name, in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which 
is called Christening. 

BAP-TIZ'ED, pp. or a., Having received baptism ; 
christened. 

‘BAP-TIZ/ER, n. One who christens, or administers 
baptism. 

‘BAP-TIZ/ING, ppr. Administering baptism to. 

BAR, n. [W. bar; It. barra; Fr. barre; Sp. barra; 
Port. id. ; It. barra, sbarra; Arm. barren, sparl; Heb. 
myn; Ch. xray. If these words are the Eng. bar, 
the sense is, a shoot, that which shoots, passes, or is 
driven, } 

1. A piece of wood, iron, or other solid matter, 
jong in proportion to its diameter, used for various 
‘purposes, but especially for a hinderance or obstruc- 
tion; as, the bars of-a fence or gate; the barofa 
door or hatchway. Numb. iii. 36. Ex. xxvi. 26. 

2. Apy obstacle which obstructs, hinders, or de- 
fends; an obstruction ; a fortification. Amos i. 


Muat 1 new bare w my pwh joy create. Dryden, 


3. The shore of the sea, which restygins its waters. 
Job xxxviii. 

4. The railing that encloses the place which coun- 
sel uccupy in courts of justiee. Hence the phrase at 
the bar uf the court, signifies in open court, Hence, 
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also, licensed lawyers are called barristers ;* and 
hence the whole body of luwyers licensed in a 
court, are customarily called the bar. @ trial at 
ber, in England, is a trial in the courts of West- 
minster, opposed to a trial at Nisi Prius, in the 
circuits.” 

5. Figuratively, any tribunal ; as, the bar of public 
opinion. Thus the final trial of men is called the bar 
of God. . 

6. The inclosed place of a tavern, inn, or coffee- 
house, where the landlord or his servant delivers out 
liquors, and waits upon customers. ison. 

7. A bank of sand, gravel, or earth, forming a shoal 
at the mouth of a river or harbor, obstructing entrance, 
or rendering it difficult. : 

8. A rock in the sea, according to Brown; or any 
thing by which structure is held together, according 
to Johnson ; used in Jonah ii. 

9. Any thing laid across another, as bars in herald- 
ry, stripes in color, and the like. 

10. In the menage, the highest part of the place ina 
horse’s mouth between the grinders and tusks, so 
that the part of the mouth which lies under and at 
the side of thé bars, retains the name of the gum. 
£ncyc. The upper part of the gums, between the 
tusks and grinders, which bears no teeth, and to 
which the bit is applied. Johnson. 

11. Bars, in music, are lines drawn perpendicularly 
across the lines of the staff, including between each 
two a certain quantity of time, or number of beats. 

12. In law, a peremptory exception sufficient to 
destroy the plaintiff’s action. It is divided into a 
bar to common intendinent, and bar special ; bar 
temporary, and bar perpetual. Bar te common in- 
tendment, is an ordinary or general bar, which dis- 
ables the declaration of the plaintiff. A special bar, 
is more than ordinary, as a fine, release, or justifica- 
tion. A temporary bar, is that which is good for a 
time, but may afterward cease. A perpetual bar, 
overthrows the action of the plaintiff forever. 

Blackstone. Cowel. 

13. A bar of gold or silver, is an ingot, lump, or 
wedge, from the mines, run in a mold, and un- 
wrought. A bar of iron, isa long piece, wrought in 
the forge and hammered from a pig. 

14. Among printers, the iron with a wooden han- 
dle, by which the screw of the press is turned. 

15. In the African trade, a denomination of price ; 
payment formerly being made to the Africans in iron 
bars. Johnson. 

BAR, v. t. To fasten with a bar; as, to bar a door or 


gate. 

2. To hinder; to obstruct; to prevent; as, to bar 
the entrance of evil. 

3. To prevent; to exclude; to hinder; to make 
impracticable ; as, the distance between us bars our 
intercourse. In this sense, the phrase is often varied, 
thus: the distance bars me from his aid, or bars him 
from my aid. 

4. To prohibit; to restrain or exclude by express 
or implied prohibition ; as, the statute bars my right ; 
the law bars the use of poisoned weapons. 

__ 9 To obstruct, prevent, or hinder by any interven- 
ing obstacle ; as, the right is barred by time; a re- 
lease bars the plaintiff’s recovery. 

6. To except; to exclude by exception; as, I bar 
to-night. Shak. 

7. To cross with stripes of a different color. 

8. To bar a vein, in farricry, is an operation upon 
the legs of a horse, or other parts, to stop malignant 
humors. This is done by opening the skin above a 
vein, disengaging it, and tying it both above and be- 
low, and striking between the two ligatures. Johnson. 

9. Io adorn with trappings ; a contraction of barb. 

See pica Drayton. Haywood. 
BARB, xn. [L. barba} W. barv; Corn. bar; Arm. baro. 
This is beard, with a different ending. The sense 
may be, that which shoots out.] 

1. Beard, or that which resembles it, or grows in 
the place of it; as the barb of a fish, the smaller 
claws of the polypus, &c. Johnson. Core. 

2. Anciently, armor for horses, made of leather set 
with iron spikes ; formerly, barbe or barde. Hayward. 

3. A common name of the Barbary pigeon, a bird 
of a black or dun color. Dict. of Nat, Hist, 

4. A horse from Barbary, of which *t .,:ms to be 
a contraction. 

5, The points that stand backward in an arrow 
fish-hook, or other instrument for piercing, intende 
to prevent its being extracted. 

6. In botany, a straight process armed with teeth 
pointing backward like the sting of a bee.. This is 
one sort of pubescence. Martyn. 

An appendage of the fruit of some plants, forked at 
the apex, with both divisions of the fork hooked. 

Lindley. 
BABB, v. t,. 1. To shave ; to dress the beard. Lod 


2. To furnish with barbs, as an arrow, fish-hook, 
spear, or other instrument, 
3. To put armor onahorse. . . _ Milton, 
BAR’/BA-€AN, n. [Fr. barbacane; Sp. barbacana ; It. 
barbacane. Qu. a projecting work,} 
1. A fortification or outer defense to a city or 


BAR 


castle, consisting of an elevation of carth about three 
feet high, along the foot of the rampart. 
Encyc. Johnson. Sp. Dict 
2. A fort at the end of a bridge, or at the outlet of 
a city, having a double wall with tewers. Encyc. 
3. An opening in the wall of a fortress, through 
which guns are Icveled and fired upon an enemy. 
Johnson. Encye. 
The French use the word also for an aperture in a 
wall, to let in or drain off water. 
BAR/BA-€AN-AGE, n. Money paid for the support 
of 2 barhacan. [Obs.] Bouvier. 
BAR-RA'DI-AN, n. An inhabitant of Barbadoes, 
BAR-BA'DOES CHER/RY, 7. A tree growing in the 
West Indies, a species of Malpighia, iifteen feet high, 
and producing a pleasant tart fruit. Johnson. 
Barbadoes leg; (Bucnemia, Good;) a disease of 
warm climates, characterized by great enlargement 
and deformity of the leg, with the skin thickened, 
livid, and rugose ; the elephant leg of the Arabians, 
and by some considered as a vdriety of elephantiasis. 
BAR-BA/DOES TAR,7n. A mineral fluid, of the na- 
ture of the thicker fluid bitumens, of a nauseous bit- 
terish taste, a very strong, disagreeable smell, viscid, 
of a brown, black, or reddish color; it easily melts, 
and burns with much smoke, but is not soluble in 
ardent spirits. It trickles down the sides of moun- 
tains in some parts of America, and sometimes is 
found on the surface of the waters. It is recom- 
mended in coughs and disorders of the breast and 
lungs. Encyc. Nicholson 
It is merely a vatiety of petroleum. 
BAR-BA/RI-AN, x. [L. barbarus; Gr. BapBanns; Ir. 
barba, or beorb; Russ. varvar; Ch. 2293. See Class 
Br, Nos.3 and 7. The sense is, foreign, wild, fierce. 
1. A man in his rude, savage state ; an uncivilize 


person. Denham. 
2. A cruel, savage, brutal man; one destitute of 
pity or humanity. Philips. 


3. A foreigner. The Greeks and Romans denom- 
inated most foreign nations barbarians ; and many of 
these were less civilized than themselves, or unac- 
quainted with their language, laws, and manners. 
oes them the word was less reproachful than 

_ with us. 

BAR-BA’/RI-AN, a. Belonging to savages; rude; un- 
civilized. Pope. 

2. Cruel; inhuman. 

BAR-BAR'I€, a. [L. barbaricus. See Barvanran. 
The Romans applied this word to designate things 
foreign; Barbaricum aurum, gold from Asia, Virg. 
En 2. 504; Barbarice vestes, embroidered garments 
from foreign nations. English writers use the, word 
in a like sense. 

Foreign ; imported from foreign nations. 

Milton. Pope. 

BAR/BA-RISM, x. [L. barbarismus. See BaRBaRtan-} 

1. An offense against purity of style or language ; 
any form of speech contrary to the pure idioms of a 
particular language. Dryden. 

2. Ignorance of arts ; want of learning. 

Shak. Dryden. 

3. Rudeness of manners; savagism; incivility; 
ferociousness ; a savage state of society. 

Spenser. Davies. 

4. Brutality; cruelty; barbarity. [Jn thiy sense 
little used, being superseded by BarsaRity.] 

BAR-BAR'I-TY, 7. [See Barsantan.] 

1. The manners of a barbarian ; savageness; cru- 
elty ; ferociousness; inhumanity. Clari 

2. Barbarism ; impurity of speech. Dryden. Swift. 

[ The use of the word in this sense is now superseded 
by BarparisM. | 

BAR’BAR-IZE, v. t. To make barbarous. 

Hideous changes have barbarized France, Burke. 

BAR/BAR-OUS, a. Uncivilized ; savage ; unlettered ; 
untutored ; ignorant; unacquainted with arts ; stran- 
ger to civility of manners. 

Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous. * Shak. 

2. Cruel ; ferocious ; inhuman ; as, barbarous usage. 

, ‘ : Clarendon. 

BAR'BAR-OUS-LY, adv. In the manner of a barba- 
rian; ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts; con- 
trary to the rules of speech. Dryden. 

2, Ina savage, cruel, ferocious, or inhuman manner. 

BAR’/BAR-OUS-NESS, rn. Rudeness or incivility of 


manners, Temp 
2. Impurity of language. Brerewood. 
3. Cruelty ; inhumanity ; barbarity. Hall, 


BAR'BA-RY, 7. A Barbary horse; a barb, Beaum, 
BAR'BAS-TEL, 2. A species of bat with hairy or 
bearded cheeks, 
BAR'BATE, )a,_ [UL, barbatus, from barba. See 
BAR/BA-TED, Bans. 
In botany, bearded ; also, gaping or ringent. Bar- 
batus flos, a gaping or ringent flower; synonymous 
with the ringent flower of Linnwus, and the labiate 
and personate of 'Tournefort. Milne. Lee. 
This term is peter synonymous with the labiate 
flower of Linnzus, w ich includes the ringent and 
personate, as subdivisions. ‘ 
BARBE, rn. Armor of Jeather for horses, studded with 
iron pikes. Booth. 


BAR 


In the military art, to fire in barbe, is to fire the can- | BARD/I$M, n. 


non over the parapet, instead of firing through the 


embrasures. Encye. 
BARBE-FEAFUH’ERS, n. pl. The feathers under the 
beak of a hawk. Booth. 


BAR/BE-€0E, nx. In the West Indies, a hog roasted 


whole. It is, with us, used for an ox, or perhaps 
any large animal, dressed in like manner. Hence 
the term has been extended to denote a large social 
entertainment, in the open air, at which animals are 
roasted whole, and other provisions of all kinds are 
consumed. 


BAR/BE-€OB, v. t. To dress and roast a hog whole, 


BARB’ED, pp. or a. 


BARB'EL, n. 


BARB’ER, n. 


BARBER, v. . To shave and dress hair. 
BARB'/ER-CHI-RUR'GEON, 2. 


; 


which is done by splitting the hog to the back-bone. 
and roasting it on a gridiron; te roast any anima 
whole. 

[See Bars.] 

1. Furnished with armor ; as, barbed steeds, Shak. 

2, Bearded; jagged with hooks or poiuts; as, 
barbed arrows. 

3. Shaved or trimmed ; having the beard dressed. 

Encyc. 
L. barba; Fr. barbeau; D. barbeel. 

1, A fish of the genus Cyprinus, of the order Ab- 
dominales. The mouth is toothless; the gill has 
three rays; the body is smooth and white. This 
fish is about three feet long, and weighs 18 pounds. 
It is a very coarse fish, living in deep, still rivers, and 
rooting like swine in the soft banks. Its dorsal fin 
is armed with a strong spine, sharply serrated, and 
its upper jaw is furnished with four barbels or beard- 
like appendages, whence the name. Encyc. Cuvier. 

2. A Knot of superfluous flesh, growing in the 


channels of a horse’s mouth ; written also bardle, or 


barb. Encyc. Farrier’s Dict. 

3. A small vermiform process appended to the 
mouth of certain fishes, and subservient to the sense 
of touch. Brande. 
[Pers. barbr. See Bars.} 

One whose occupation is to shave men, or to shave 
and dress hair. Shak. 
Shak. 
One who joins the 
“practice of surgery with that of a barber; a practice 

now unusual~ A low practitioner of surgery. 


Wiseman. 
BARB’ER-ED, pp. Dressed_by a barber. Shak. 
BARB’/ER-ESS, nr. A female barber. [Wot used.] 


BARB/ER-MON'GER, zn. A man who frequents the 


barber’s shop, or prides himself in being dressed by a 
-barber ; a fop. Shak. 


BAR’BER-RY, n. [L. berberis ; Ir. barbrog ; D. ber- 


\ 


_ BAR’BULE, z. 


beris; Sp. berbero. In Eth. aburbar is the nettle 
Urtica major; in Amh., a species of thistle. Lud. 
Eth. 233; Amh. 39. [t is probable, therefore, that 
this plant is so named from its spines or bands. ‘The 
name ozyacanthus, also given te it, indicates a like 


origin.] 
A shrubby plant of the genus Berberis, common in 


hedges; called in England, pipperidge-bush. The |, 


berries are used in housewifery, and have been 
deemed efficacious in fluxes and fevers. The bark 


' dyes a fine yellow, especially the bark of the root. 
BAR’BET, 2. 


Miller, Encyc. 

A name given by some French writers 
to a peculiat species of those worms which feed on 
the puceron or aphis. [See pyre | Encyc. 

2. A name common to the different species of a 
genus of birds, (Bucco,) found in the warm climates 
of both continents. 

3. A dog, so called from his long hair. 
A very minute bard or beard. Booth. 


*BAR'€A-RELLE, rn. A popylar song or melody sung 


) 


i BARD/I€, a, Pertaining to bards, or their Pacts 
p PARED 'ISH, a. Pertaining to bards; written by a 


BARD‘ED, a. In heraldry, eaparisoned. 
_ BAR-DES/ 


by Venetian gondoliers. 


BARD, 2. (e; bardd, or bart’; Ir. bard; Fr. barde, a 


poet; Ir. bardas, a satire or lampoon; W. bardhas, 
philosophy ; bardgan, a song.] 

1. A poet and a singer among the ancient Celts ; 
one whose occupation was to compose and sing 
verses in honor of the heroic achievements of princes 
and brave men. The bards used an instrument of 
music like a lyre or guitar, and not only praised the 
brave, but reproached the cowardly. ' 

\ Diod. Sic. Am. Marcel. Lucan, Festus. 

2. In modern usage, a poet. Pope. Dryden. 


BARD, x. The defensive armor of a horse. [See 


Barse. 


BARDASH’, nm. [Fr. bardache.] A boy kept for un- 


natural purposes. Bardas’ing occurs in Hudibras. 

Encyc. 

pl. A branch of the Gnostics of 
the second century, followers of Bardesanes of Edessa 
in Mesopotamia. They held to two original self-ex- 
‘istent beings, one good, the other evil ; that human 
‘souls had no material bodies before the fall; that 
Christ had only the semblance of a body, and did 
not die on the cross, nor rise from the dead ; and 
that redemption consists in being divested of our 
gross, material bodies, and being clothed in ethereal 
or spiritual bodies. Mosheim. - 


A-NISTS, n. 


en. 


BARE, v. ¢. 


BAR 


The science of bards; the learning 
and maxims of bards, . Owen. 
BARE, a. [Sax. bar or ber; Sw, and Dan. bar; G. 
bar, This word is from opening, separating, strip- 
ping. In Ch. Syr. and Sam. 1N3 signifies to open, 
or explain; Ar. to dig; also 12 is to separate, to 

purify. Ch. Syr. .2 to lay waste; Ar. id.] 
1. Naked ; without covering ; as, the arm is bare ; 
the trees are bare. 
2. With the head uncovered, from respect. 
Clarendom, 
3. Plain ; simple; unadorned ; without the polish 
of refined manners. Spenser. 
4. Laid open to view ; detected ; no longer con- 


cealed. Milton. 
5. Poor; destitute ; indigent ; einpty ; unfurnished. 
Hooker. Dryden, 


T have made Esau bare. — Jer. xlix. 


6. Mere; alone; unaccompanied. Shak. South. 
7. Threadbare ; much worn. Shak. 
8. Wanting clothes ; or ill supplied with garments. 
Johnsons 
Under bare poles, at sea, signifies having no sail set. 
Mar. Dict. 
It is often followed by of; as, the country is bare 
of money. Locke. 
(Sax. abarian. See Bare, adj.] 
To strip off the covering; to make naked; as, to 
bare the breast. Bacon. Pope. 
BARE; the old preterit of bear, now Bore. 
BARE/BONE, n. [Sce Bone.] A very lean person. 
BARE'BON-ED, a. Lean, so that the bones appear, 
or, rather, so that the bones show their furins: Shak. 
BAR’ED, pp. Made bare ; made naked. 
BARE’FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. [See Face.] 
1. With the face uncovered ; not masked. Shak. 
2. Undisguised; unreserved; without conceal- 
ment; hence, shameless ; impudent ; audacious; as, 
a barefaced falsehood. 
BARE/FAC-ED-LY, adv. Without disguise or reserve ; 
openly ; impudently. 
BARE’FAC-ED-NESS, n. Effrontery ; assurance ; au- 
daciousness. 
BARE’FOOT, a. [See Foort.] 
With the feet bare; without shoes and stockings. 
2Sam.xv. Isaiah xx. 
BARE/FQOT, a. or adv. 
dance barefoot. 
BARE'FOOT-ED, a. Having the feet bare., 
BARE'/GNAWN, a. [See Graw.] Eaten bare, 
a Shak: 
BARE/HEAD-ED, a. /{See Hzav.] Having the head 
uncovered, either from respect or other cause. 
Bacon. Dryden. 
BARE’/HEAD-ED-NESS, n. State of being bare- 
headed. 
BARE/LEG-GED, a. Having the legs bare. Burton. 
BARE’LY,adv. Nakedly ; poorly ; indigently ; with- 
out decoration; merely ; only ; without any thing 
More ; as, a prince barely in title. Barrett. Hooker. 
BARE’NECK-ED, (-nekt,) a. Having the neck un- 
covered ; exposed. hak. 
BARE’NESS, x. Nakedness; leanness; poverty ; in- 
digence ; defect of clothes, or, the seat tee 


0 
BARE’PICK-ED, (-pikt,) a. Picked to the bone. 


RARE/RIB-BED, (-ribd,) a, Lean. Shak. 

BAR’ET, x. A cardinal’s cap. 

BAWFUL, @. Full of obstructions. Shak. 

BAR’GAIN, (bar’gin,) x. [Fr. barguigner, to haggle, to 
hem and haw; Arm. baryguignour, a haggler ; It. bar- 

agnare, to cavil, contend, bargain; Ir. braighean, 

de ate. It seems to accord with It. briga, Sp. brega, 
and Fr. brigue.] , ‘ 

1. An agreement between parties concerning the 
sale of property ; or a contract by which one party 
binds himself to transfer the right to some property 
for a consideration. and the other party binds him- 
self to receive the property and pay the consideration. 

2. A geinful transaction ; as, an excellent bargain. 

79 Cowper. 

3. Purchase, or the thing purchased. Locke. 

4. In popular language, final event; upshot; as, 
we must make the best of a bad bargain. 

To sell bargains, is a vulgar phrase, 

To strike a bargain, is to ratify an agreement, 

. originally by striking or shaking hands. The Latin 
ferire fedus, may represent a like ceremony, unless 
it refers to the practice of killing a victim, at the 
solemn ratification of oaths. 

Bargain and sale ; in law, a species of conveyance, 
by which the bargainer contracts to convey the lands 
to the bargainee, and becomes by such contract a 
trustee for and seized to the use of the bargainee. 
The statute then completes the purchase ; that is, 
the bargain vests the use, and the statute vests the 
possession. Blackstone. 

BAR/GAIN, v. i. To make a contract or conclusive 
agreement for the transfer of property ; often with 
for before the thing purchased ; as, to bargain fora 
house. A bargained with B for his farm. 

BAR/GAIN, v.t. To sell; to transfer fora considera- 


With the feet bare ; as, to 


BAR 


tion ; as, A bargained away his farm: a popular use 
of the word. 
BAR-GAIN-EE’, n, The party in a contract who re- 
celves or agrees to receive the property. sold. 
Blackstone. 
BAR/GAIN-ER, n. The party in a contract who stip- 
ulates to sell and convey property to another. 
Blackstone. 
BARGE, (barj,) n. [> bargie; It. and Sp. barca; Ir. 
barc. Barge, and bark or harque,a ship, are radically 
one word. | - é 
_l. A pleasure-boat ; a vessel or boat of state, fur- 
nished with elegant apartments, canopies, and cush- 
ions, equipped with a band of rowers, and decorated 
with flags and streamers, used by officers and magis- 
trates. Encyc. 

2. A flat-bottomed vessel of burden, for loading 
and unloading ships. Jar. Dict. ° 

BARGE’-BOARD, n. A term applied to inclined pro- 
jecting boards placed at the gable of a building, and 
hiding the horizontal timbers of the roof. @uilt. 

BARGE!-COUP-LES, (-kup’plz,) x. pl. In architecture, 
two beams mortised the one into the other, to 
strengthen the building. Guilt, 

BARGE/-COURSE, n. In bricklaying, a part of the 
tiling. which projects beyond the principal rafters, in 
buildings where there is a gable or kirkinhead. 

; Encye. 

BARGE!MAN, n._The man who manages a Gea 

BARGE/MAS’TER, x. The proprietor offa barge, con= 
veying goods for hire. Bluckstone, 

BARG’/ER, n. The manager of a barge. 

BA‘RI-A, x. Baryta, which see. 

BA-RIL’/LA, n [Sp.] A plant cultivated in Spain 
for its ashes, from which the best kind of carbonate 

-of soda of commerce is obtained. The plant is cut 
and laid in heaps, and burnt, the,salts running into 
a hole in the ground, where they form a vitrified 
lump. 3 Encyc. 

2. The alkali procured from this plant, an impure 
carbonate of soda, used in making glass and soap, 
and in bleaching linen. ‘ 

BAR/-I-RON, (-i-urn,) 2. 
leable bars. 

BAR/I-TONE. See Barytons. 

BA‘RI-UM, x. The metallic basis of baryta or baria, 
which is an oxyd of barium. Davy. 

‘Barium is susceptible of two degrees of oxygena- 
tion: the first, or protoryd of bariwm, is called baryla. 

[Banytum is the legitimate word.] 

BARK, 2. [Dan. burk; Sw. barck ; G. borke; probably 
from stripping, separating:] 

1. The exterior covering of a tree, corresponding 
to the skin of an animal. This is composed of the 
cuticle or epidermis, the outer bark, or cortex, and 
the inner bark, or liber. The rough, broken matter 
on bark is, by the common people of New England, 
called ross, 

2. By way of distinction, Peruvian bark. 

BARK, v. t. To peel; to strip.off bark. Also, to cover 
or inclose with-bark. 

BARK. i mn. [Ir. barc; Fr. barque; Russ. barka; 

BARQUE, § It. and Sp.'barca.] 

A small ship; but appropriately, a ship which car- 
ries three masts without a mizzen top-sail. The 
English mariners in the coal trade apply this name 
to a broad-sterned ship without a figure-head. 


: i Encyc. Mar. Dict. 
Water-barks, in Holland, are 


Iron wrought into mal- 


small vessels for con- 
veying fresh water from place to place, the hold of 
which is filled with water. Encyc.' 
BARK, v.i. [Sax: beorcan, byrcan, to bark.] 
1. To make the noise:of dogs when they threatem 
or pursue. 
2. To clamor at; to pursue with unreasonable 
clamor or reproach. It is followed by at, 


To bark at sleeping fame. 


BARK!-BAR-ED, a. - Stripped of the bark. Mortimer. 
BARK/’-BED, n. A hotbed formed beneath of tan- 
ner’s bark. Booth. 
BARK!-BOUND, .4. Having the bark too firm or 

close, as with trees. This disease is cured by slit- 
ting the bark. Encyc. 
BARK’ED, (barkt,) pp. Stripped of the bark ; peeled ; 
also, covered with bark. 
BARK/ER, 7x. One who barks_or clamors unreason- 
ably ; one who strips trees df their bark. 
BARK’ER-Y, 2. A tan-house. Booth. 
BARK’-GALL-ED, a, Having the bark galled, as 
with thorns.’ This defect is cured by binding on 
clay. Encye. 
BARK/ING, ppr. Stripping off bark ; covering with 
bark ; makin the notse of dogs ; clamoring. 
BARK/ING-I-RONS, n. pl. Instruments used in tak- 
ing off the bark of trees. 

BARK/-PIT, x. A pit filled with bark and water, in 
which hides are steeped in tanning. Booth, 
BARK’-STOVE, n. A glazed structure for keeping 
tropical plants, having a bed of tanner’s bark, or 
other fermentable matter, which Seodncey & moist 


heat. 
BXRK’Y, a. Consisting of bark ; containing gr’ 


Spenser. 
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BARLEY, x. [W. barlys} Sax. bere. Qu. Lf wr, Gr. 


nvpus, Heb. .3 bar, corn. In the Saxon Ch,onicle,’ 


An. 1124, it is written berlie. Owen renders it 
bread-corn, from bara, bread.], : 

A species of valuable grain, of the genus Hordeum, 
used especially for making malt, from which are pre- 
pared liquors of extensive use, as beer, ale, and porter. 
The Kinds of barley principally cultivated in Eng- 
land are the commen spring barley, the long-eared 
barley, the winter or square barley, by some called 
bear or big, and the sprat or battledore barley. This 
grain is used in medicine, as possessing emollient, 
diluent, and expectorant qualities. 

Encyc. Miller. Arbuthnot. 
BAR/LEY-BRAKE, n. A rural play ; a trial of swift- 


ness. Sidney. 
BAR’LEY-BROTH, 2. A low word for Brrong Weer. 
aK. 


BAR’LEY-CORN, n. [See Corn.}] A grain of bar- 
ley, the third part of an inch in length ; hence origi- 


nated our measures of length. Johnson. 
BAR/LEY-MOW, zn. A mow of barley, or the place 
where barley is deposited. Gay. 


BAR LEY-SUG-AR, (bir'ly-shug’ar,) n. Sugar boiled 
till it is brittle, (formerly with a decoction of barley,) 
and candied with orange or lemon peel. McCulloch. 

BAR/LEY-WA'TER,n. A decoction of barley, which 
is reputed soft and lubricating, and much used in 
medicine. 

French barley, and pearl barley, are used for making 
deroctions. These are made by separating the grain 
from its husk. The fearl barley is reduced to the 
size of a small shot, 

BAEM,n. [Sax. beorm. Qu. L. fermentum, from fer- 
veo ; or beer-rahm, beer cream ; or W. berwi, to boil.] 

Yeast; the scum rising upon beer, or other malt 
liquors, when fermenting, and used as leaven in 
bread to make it swell, causing it to be softer, lighter, 
and more delicate. It may be used in liquors to 


‘make them ferment or work. Johnson. Encyc. 
BARM’/Y, a. Containing barm or yeast. 
Bacon. Shak. 


BARN, 2x. [Sax. berern, from bere, barley, and ern, or 
@n, a close place, or repository.} 

A covered building for securing grain, hay, flax, 
and other productions of the earth. In the Vorthern 
States of America, the farmers generally use barns 
also for stabling their horses and cattle; so that, 
uinong them, a barn is both a corn-house, or grange, 
find a stable. 

BARN, v.t To lay up ina barn. porer Shak. 
BXAR'NA-€LE, n. [Port. bernaca, the Solan goose ; 
Fr. barnacle, or barnaque; Li. perna, a shell-fish.] 

l. A shell which is often found on the bottoms of 
ships, rocks, and timber, below the surface of the 
fea; the Lepas anatifera of Linneuyy The name is 
‘also applied to other species of the same genus. Cyc. 

2. A species of goose, (Anas leucopsis,) fougd in 
the northern seas, but visiting more southern climates 
in winter The forehead and cheeks are white, but 
the rest of the head and the neck are black ; the up- 
per part of the body is grayish, barred with black 
and white, and the belly white. Formerly, a strange 
notion prevailed, that these birds grew out of wood, 
or rather out of the barnacles attached to wood in the 
sea. Henvcethename. It is written also Bernacte. 

Pennant. 

3. In the plural, an instrument consisting of two 


branches joined at one end'with a hinge, to put upon’ 


8 horse’s nose, to confine him, for shoeing, bleeding, 


or dressing. Encyc. 
ARN-DOOR, n. The door of a barn. Milton. 
poner n. [Gr. Bapos, weight, and Ac@us, a 
stone. 


Carbonate of baryta. Its color is usually a light 
yellowish-gray ; sometimes whitish, or with a tinge 
of green. It is strongly translucent. It usually oc- 
curs in small masses, which have a fibrous structure ; 
sometimes in distinct crystals. This mineral is called 
also Witherite, from Dr. Withering, the discoverer. 

; Cleaveland. Kirwan. 
BA-ROM’E-TER, n. [Gr. Gapos, weight, and perpov, 
measure. } 

An instrument for measuring the weight or pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, consisting of a glass tube, 
hermetically sealed at one end, filled with quick- 
silver, well defecated and freed from air, and in- 
verted in a basin of quicksilver. A column of quick- 
silver is then supported in the tube, of equal weight 
with the incumbent atmosphere. This instrument 
was invented-by Torricelli, of ‘Florence, in 1643. 
Its mses are to indicate changes of weather, and to 
determine altitudes, by the falling and rising of the 
Mercury. For this purpose, the tube is fixed to a 
graduated scale, so that the smallest variation in the 
column is visible. Encyc. Johnson. 

BAR-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining or relating to the 
barometér; made by a barometer; as, barometrical 
experiments, 

BAR-O-MET’RIC-AL-LY, adv. By means of a barom- 
eter. Pinkerton. 
BAR/O-METZ, n. The Scythian Lamb; a singular 
vegetable production, consisting of the prostrate hairy 
stem of the fern Aspidium burometz, which, from its 
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shaggy nature and position, has the appearance of aj] BAR-RA-€O'DA, n. A species of fish, of the Pike 


crouching animal. Brande. 

BAR/ON, n. [Fr. baron; Sp. baron or varon;.- It. 
barone; Sans. bareru, bharta, 2 husband. This word, 
in the middle ages, was written bar, ber, var, baro, 
paro, viro, virro, viron. It is the vir of the Latins; 
Sax. wer; Ir. fir, fear; W. gur, for guir, gevir. See 
Spelman’s Glossary, and Hirt. Pansa de Bell. Alex. 
42: Hickes’s Sax. Grammar, 113, 146. The Sax. 
wer, L. vir, is doubtless the Sheimitic \22 a man, so 
named from strength.] ; 

1. {n Great Britain, a title or degree of nobility ; a 
lord ; a peer; one who holds the rank of nobility 
next below that of a viscount, and abdve that of a 
knight or baronet. Originally, the barons, being the 
feudatories of princes, were the proprietors of land 
held by honorable service. Hence, in ancient records, 
the word barons comprehends all the nobility. All 
such, in England, had, in early times, a right to sit 
in parliament. As a baron was the proprietor of a 
manor, and each manor had its court-baron, hence 
the burons claimed, and to this day enjoy, the right 
of judging in the last resort; a right pertaining to 


kind, found in the seas about the Bahamas and 
West Indies, of ten feet in length. The color is 
deep brown, and the fish is very voracious. The 
flesh is disagreeable, and sometimes poisonous. 
Catesby. Pennant. 

BAR'RAS, rn. The resin which exudes from wounds 
made in the bark of fir-trees. Brande, 

BAR/RA-TOR, n. [Old Fr. barat, strife, deceit ; Cim- 
bric, baratton ; Ice. and Scandinavian, buratia, con- 
test ; It. baratta, strife, quarrel; barattare, to barter, 
to cheat ; Sp. burato, fraud, deceit ; buratar, to barter. 
to deceive. The radical sense is, to turn, wind, and 
twist, whence to strive; L. verto; Eng. barter. See 
Barrter.] 

1. One who frequently excites suits at law ; a com- 
mon mover and maintainer of suits and controver- 
sies ; an encournger of litigation. Coke. Blackstone. 

2. The muster of a ship who cominits any fraud 
in the management of the ship, or in reliutiun to his 
duties as master, by which the owner or insurers are 
injured. 

BAR’/RA-TROUS, a. Tainted with barratry. 


‘the house of lords, or peers, as the representatives of }} BAR/RA-TROUS-LY, adv. In a barratruus manner 


the ancient barons, land-holders, manor-holders 

Anciently, barons were greater, or such as held 
their lands of the king in capite; or lesser, such as 
held their lands of the greater barons by military 
service in capite. 

The title of baron is no longer attached to the pos- 
session of a manor, but given by the king’s letters 
patent, or writ of summons to parliament ; that is, 
the dignity is personal, not territorial. 

The radica) word vir, fir, a man, is Celtic, as well, 
as Teutonic ; but the word baron was not known in 
the British Isles till introduced from the Continent 
under the Norman princes. / 

Spelman. Blackstone. Encyc. Cowel. 

2. Baron is a title of certain officers ; as, barons of 
the exchequer, who are the four judges who try cases 
between the king and his subjects relating to the 
revenne. Barons of the Cinque Ports were, tefore the 
Reform Act, members of the House of Commons, 
elected by the seven Cinque Ports, two for each 
port. These ports were Dover, Sandwich, Rom- 
ney, Hastings, Hythe, Winchelsea, and Rye. 

E Blackstone, 

3. In law, a husband ; as, baron and feme, husband 
and wife. 

4. In cookery, a baron of beef consists of two sir- 
loins not cut asunder. Smart. 
BAR’/ON-AGE, n. The whole body of barons or peers. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title toa baron. Johnson. 
BAR/ON-ESS, n. A barun’s wife or lady. 
BAR/ON-ET, xn. [Fr., dimnin. of baron. 

A dignity or degree of honor, next below a baron, 
and above a Knight ; having precedency of all knights 
except those of the garter, and being the only knight- 
hood that is hereditary. The order was founded by 
James I. in 1611, and is given by patent. Johnson. 

BAR’ON-ET-AGE, n, The. collective body of baronets, 

BAR'ON-ET-CY, x. The rank or title of a baronet. 

5 Parriana. 
BA-RO’NI-AL, a. Petainingtoabaron. Encyc. 
BAR’ON-Y, x. The lordship, honor, or fee of a baron, 

whether spiritual or temporal. This lordship is held 
in chief of the King, and gives title to the possessor 
or baron. Johnson. Encyc. 

2. In /reland, a territorial division, corresponding 
nearly to the English hundred, and supposed to have 
been originally the district of a native chief. There 
are 252 in all. Brande, 

BAR/O-SCOPE, 2. (Gr. Bapos, weight, and oxurew, 
to view.] 

An instrument to show the weight of the atmos- 
phere ; superseded by the barometer. 

BAR-O-S€OP’I€, a. Pertaining to or determined by 
the baroscope. 

BAR-O-SEL’E-NITE, n. [Gr. Bapos, weight, or Bapvs, 
heavy, and selenite. 

A mineral; sulphate of baryta, or heavy-spar. 

Kirwan. Cleaveland. 

BA-ROUCHE!, (ba-roosh’,) n. A four-wheel carriage, 
with a falling top, with seats as in a coach. 

BAR/-POSTS, n. pl. Posts sunk in the ground to 
receive the bars of a passage into a field. 

BAR’RA, nz. In Portugal and Spain,a long measure 
for cloths. In Valencia, 13 barras make 12 7-8 yards 
English ; in Castile, 7 are equal to 6 4-7 yards ; in Ar- 
ragon, 3 make 2 4-7 vards. Encyc. 

BAR-RA-€A'DA, n. A fish, about fifteen inches in 
length, of a dusky color on the back, and a white 
belly, with small black spots. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BAR'RA-€AN, xn. [It baracane; Sp. barragan; Fr. 
bouracan.} 

A thick, strong stuff, something like camlet ; used 
for cloaks, surtouts, and other outer garments. 

BAR/RACK, n. [Sp. barraca; Fr. baraque. It seems 
to be formed like Sax. parruc, a park, an inclosure.] 

A hut or house for soldiers, especially in garrison. 
BAR/RACK-MAS’/TER, n. The officer who superin- 

tends the barracks of soldiers. Swift. 

BAR’/BA-€OON, n. In Africa, a fort. 


Kent. 
BAR’RA-TRY, z. The practice of exciting and en- 
couraging lawsuits and quarrels. Coke. Blackstone. 

2. In commerce, any species of cheating or fraud, in 
a ship-master, by which the owners or insurcrs are 
injured ; as, by running away with the ship, sinking 
or deserting her, by willful deviation, or by embez~ 
zling the cargo. Park. 

BAR/RED, (bird,) pp. Fastened with a bar; hin- 
dered ; restrained ; excluded ;. forbidden; striped; 
checkered. f 

BAR’/REL, x [W., Fr. baril; Sp. barril; It. barile; 
Arm. baraz.] 

1. A round vessel or cask, of more length than 
breadth, and bulging in the middle, made of staves 
and heading, and bound with hoops. 

2. The quantity which a barrel contains. Of wine 
measure, the English barrel contains 31} gallons ; of 
beer measure, 36 gallons; of ale, 32 gallons; and of 
beer-vinegar, 34 gallons. 

Of weight, a barrel of Essex butter is 106 pounds; 
of Suffolk butter, 256; a barrel of herrings should 
contain 32 gallons wine measure, and hold 1000 her- 
rings; a barrel of salmon should contain 42 gallons; 
a barrel of soap should weigh 256 pounds. 

Joknson. Encye. 

In America, the contents of a barrel are regulated 
py statutes. 

In Connecticut, the barrel for liquors must contain 
31} gallons, each gallon to contain 231 cubic inches. 
In New York, a barrel of flour by statute must con- 
tain either 196 Ibs. or 228 Ibs. nett weight. The bar- 
rel of beef and pork, in New York and Connecticut, 
is 200 Ibs. In general, the contents of barrels, as de- 
face ie statute, in this country, must be from 28 to 

gallons. 

3. Any thing hollow and long; as, the barrel of a 
gun ; a tube. 

4. A cylinder; as, the barrel of a watch, within 
which the spring is coiled, and round which is wound 
the chain. 

5. Barrel of the ear; a cavity of the ear, situated 
within the membrane of the tympanum, by which it 
is separated from the external passage, or meatus ; 
more usually called the cavity of the tympanum. It 
is four or five lines deep, and five or six wide, and 
includes within it the small bones of the ear. . 

Encyc. Jolmson. : 

BAR'REL, v. t. To put in a barrel ; to pack in a bar- 
bape salt for preservation ; as, to barrel beef, pork, 
or fish. 

BAR’REL-BEL’LI-ED, a. (See Betry.] Having a 
large belly. den. 
BAR/REL-ED, pp. Put or packed in a barrel. ; 

2. a. In composition, having a barrel or tube; as, a 
double-barreled gun. 

BARS, ppr. or a, Putting or packing in o 

arrel. 

BAR/REN, a. [from the same root as bare.]} 

_ 1. Not producing young or offspring : applied to an- 
t 


2. Not producing plants; unfruitful ; sterile; not 
fertile ; or producing little ; unproductive: applied to 
the earth. 

3. Not producing the usual fruit: applied to 
trees, &c. 

4. Not copious; scanty; as, a scheme barren of 
hints. - Swi 
5. Not containing useful or entertaining ideas; as, 

a barren treatise. q 

6. Unmeaning ; uninventive ; dull; as, barren 
spectators. Shak. Johnson. Qu. 

ae Unproductive ; not inventive; as, a barren 
mind. 

Barren flowers, in botany, are those which, in mo- 
necious and dierious plants, are furnished only with 
stamens; also, chose, in plants generally, in which | 
the essential parts are abortive. ’ 

BAR/REN, zx. In the states west of the Siegert 
word used to denote a tract of land, rising a few 


BAR 


BAS 


above the level of a plain, and producing trees and |-BARSE, x. [G. bars; D. baars.} 


grass. The soil of these barrens is not barren, as the 
name imports, but often very fertile. It is usually 
alluvial, toa depth sometimes of several feet. 
Atwater, Journ. of Science. 
2. Any unproductive tract of land; as, the pine 
_ _ barrens of South Carolina. Drayton. 
' BAR’REN-LY, adv. Unfruitfully. 

BAR’REN-NESS, nm. The quality of not producing 
its kind; want of the power of conception ; applied 
to animals. 

2. Unfruitfulness , sterility ; infertility. The qual- 
ity of not producing at all, or in small quantities ; as, 
the barrenness of soil.. ; 

3. Want of invention ; want of the power of pro- 
ducing any thing new ; applied to the mind. 

Want of matter; scantiness; as, the barrenness 
of a cause. Hooker. 

5. Defect of emotion, sensibility, or fervency ; as, 
the barrenness of devotion. Taylor. 

BAR/REN-SPIR/IT-ED, a. Of a poor spirit. Shak. 

BAR/REN-WORT, n. [See Wort.] A plant, (Epi- 
medium alpinum,) till recently considered the only 
species of its genus; a low, herbaceous plant, with 
a creeping root, having many stalks, each of which 
has three flowers. Encyc. 

BARR/FUL. See Barrut. 

_ BAR-EI-CADE’, 2x. [Fr. barricade ; It. barricata; from 
It. barvare; Sp. barrear, to bar. 

1..A fortification, made in haste, of trees, earth, 

palisades, wagons, or any thing that will obstruct the 
\ progress of an enemy, or serve for defense or sccuri- 
: ty against his shot. 

2. Any bar or obstruction ; that which defends. 

3. In naval architecture, a strong wooden rail, sup- 
ported by stanchions, extending across the foremost 
part of the quarter-deck, in ships of war, and filled 
with rope, mats, pieces of old cable, and full ham- 
mocks, to prevent the effect of small shot in time of 

_ _ action. Encyc. 
| BAR-RI-CADE’, v. t. To stop up a passage; to ob- 
struct. 
' 2. To fortify with any slight work that prevents 
the approach of an enemy. 
_ BAR-RI-CA'DO. The same as Barritape. 
_ BAR/RI-ER, x. [Fr..barriere; [t. barriera ; Sp, barre- 
’ ms a barrier; Sp. barrear, to bar or barricade. See 
‘ AR. 
. 1. In fortification, a kind of fence made in a pas- 
sage or retrenchment, composed of great stakes, with 
transoms or overthwart rafters, to stop an enemy. 


1§ 2. A wall for defense. [Encye. 
3. A fortress or fortified town on the Sent nor a 
country. Swift. 


rj 4. Any obstruction ; any thing which confines, or 

___which hinders approach or attack ; as, constitutional 

f barriers. Hopkinson. 

_ 5. A bar to mark the limits of a place; any limit 

‘ er boundary ; a line of separation. Pope. 

_ BAR’RING, ppr. Making fast with a bar; obstruct- 
\ ing ; excluding; preventing; prohibiting; crossing 

with stripes. The word is also used fur excepting ; 

as, “ barring accidents, [ warrant the goods to 
sound.” 

BAR’/RING-OUT, 2, The act of closing the doors of 
@ school-room against a schoolmaster ; a boyish mode 
of rebellion in Engiish schools. Swift. 

_ BAR/RIS-TER, n. [from bar.) A counselor learned 

p in the laws, qualified and admitted to jpn at the 

bar, and to take upon him the defense of clients ; an- 
swering to the advocate or licentiate of other countries. 
Anciently, barristers were called, in England, ap- 
ntices of the law. Outer barristers, are pleaders 
without the bar, to distinguish them from inner bar- 

_ risters, benchers, or readers, who are admitted to plead 

within the bar, as the king’s counsel are. 
; Johnson. Encye. 
 BAR’/ROW, nm. [Sax. berewe; W. berva; Ger. bahre; 
D. berri ; from the root of bear, to carry. See Bear.] 
1. A light, small carriage. A hand-barrow is a frame 
covered in the middle with boards, and borné by and 
between two men. ‘ 
A wheel-barrow is a frame with a box, supported 

Y by one wheel, and rolled by a single man. 

2. A wicker case, in salt-works, where _the salt is 


; it to drain. Encyc. 
; BAR’RGOW, n. 


mr 
(Sax. berga, or beorgh, a hog ; D. barg, 
a barrow hog.] 
: 1, In England, a hog ; and, according to Ash, obso- 
| lete. Barrow-grease is hog’s lard. 
2. In America, a male hog castrated ; a word in com- 


mon use. 
BAR/ROW, 7. [Sax. beara, or bearewe, a grove.) 
In the names of places, barrow is used to signify a 


, wood or grove. 
 BAR/‘RG n. [Sax. beorg, a hill or hillock; byrgen, 
a@ tomb; &. and D. bergen, to conceal, to save. 


A hillock or mound of earth, intended asa repos- 
ftory of the dead. Such barrows are found in Eng- 
land, in the north of the European continent, and in 
America. They sometimes were formed of stones 
and, in Scotland and the north of England, are called 
cairns. The barrew answers to the tumulus of the 
Latins. [See Toms.) ; 


ay 
Fe 


qi 


An English name for the common perch. 
Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BAR!-SHOE, n. A kind of horse-shoe, designed to 
protect a tender frog from injury 

BAR’-SHOT, n. [See Bar and SHoor.] Double-head- 
ed shot, consisting of a har, with a half ball or round 
head at each end ; used for destroying the masts and 

rigging in naval combat. Mar. Dut. 

BAR’TER, v. i. [Sp. baratar ; It. barattare, to ex- 
change. The primary sense is probably to turn or 
change, and this gives the sense of deceiving, barra- 
uy; as well as of bartering. L. vario, verte. Class 

Te 
0 traffic or trade, by exchanging one commodity 
for another, in distinction from a-sale and purchase, 
in which money is paid for the commodities trans- 
ferred. 

BAR'TER, v. t. To give one thing for another in com- 
merce. It is sometimes follawed by away; as, to bar- 
ter away goods or honor, 

BAR/TER, x. The act or practice of trafficking by ex- 
change of commodities ; sometimes, perhaps, the 
thing given in exchange. 

BAR'TER-ED, pp. Given in exchange. 

BAR/TER-ER, x. One who tratlics by exchange of 
commodities. 

BAR/TER-ING, ppr._ Trafficking or trading by an ex- 
change ef commodities, ; 

BAR'TER-Y, n. Exchange of commodities in trade. 


[Nut used.] Camden, 
BAR-THOL’O-MEW-TIDE, zx. Time of the festival 
of St. Bartholomew, August 24th. Shak. 


BAR/TI-ZAN, xn. Asmal] overhanging turret, which 
projects from the angles of towers, or from the para- 
pet and other parts of the building. Oxf. Gloss. 

BAR'TON, 2. [Sax. bere-ton, barley-town.]} 

The demain lands of a manor; the manor itself ; 
and sometimes the out-lhouses, Johnson. Blount. 

BAR’TRAM, n._ [L. pyrcthrum; Gr. rvp, fire.} 

A plant ; pellitory. Bailey. Johnson. 
BAR/WOOD, n. A red dye-wood, from Angola and 
other parts of Africa. Jc Culloch. 
BAR-Y-STRON'TIAN-ITE, 2. [Gr.. Bapvus, heavy, 

and strontian.] 

A mineral, called, also, Stromnite, from Stromness, 
in Orkney. It has been found in masses of a gray- 
ish-white color internally, but externally of a yellow- 
ish-white. It is a compound of carbonate of stron- 
tian and sulphate of baryta. 

Traill, Cleaveland. Phillips. 

BA-RY’TA, 2. (Gr. Bupus, heavy.) 

The heaviest of the earths, the specific gravity be- 
ing as high as 4, It is an oxyd, the basis of which 
is a metallic substance called barytum. It is general- 
ly found in combination with the sulphuric and car- 
bonic acids, forming the sulphate and carbonate of 
baryta, the former of which is called heavy-spar. 

5 Cleaveland. Thomson. 

BA-RY’TES, 2. [Gr. Bapurns, weight.] 

Sulphate of baryta, generally called heavy-spar ; 
which see. 

BA-RYT'I€, a. Pertaining to baryta; formed of ba- 
ryta, or containing it. Kirwan. 
aeons le Nrpoapaioieag nm. [baryte and calz. See 

JALX. 

A phen kr of carbonate of lime and carbonate of 
baryta, of a dark or light gray color, occurring mass- 
ive or crystallized. 

BAR'Y-TONE, a. [Gr. Bapvs, heavy, and rovog, tone.]} 

Pertaining to or noting a grave, deep sound, or 
male voice. Walker, Arbuthnot. 

BAR/Y-TONE, z. In music, a male Voice, the com- 
pass of which partakes of the common base and the 
tenor, but which does not descend so low as the one, 
nor rise as high as the other. 

2. In Greek grammar, a word which has no accent 
marked on the last syllable, the grave accent being 
understood, 

BA-RY'TUM, x. A metal, the basis of baryta. [See 
Bartum.] 

BA’/SAL, a. Pertaining to the base; constituting the 
base, Say. 
BA-SALT’, (ba-zolt’,) n. [Pliny informs us that the 
Egyptians found, in Ethiopia, a species of marble, 
called basaltes, of an iron color and hardness, whence 
it received its name. Nat. Hist. lib. 36, ca. 7. But, 
according to Da Costa, that stone was not the same 
which now beats the name of basalt. Hist. of Fos- 
sils, p. 263. If named from its color, it may be al- 
lied to the Fr. basané, tawny. Lunier refers it to the 

Ethiopic basal, iron, a word I can not find.) 

A rock, considered of igneous origin, consisting of 
augite and feldspar, with grains of magnetic or titan- 
ic iron, and also bottle-green particles of olivine, fre- 
quently disseminated. It is usually of a greenish- 
black color, or of some dull brown shade, or black. 
It constitutes immense beds in some regions, and al- 
so occurs in veins or dikes cutting through other 
rocks. It has often a prismatic structure, as at the 
Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland, where the columns are 
as regular as if the work of art. It is a very tough 
and heavy rock, and is one of the best materials for 
macadamizing roads, Dana. 


BAS 
BA-SALT'I€, a. Pertaining to basalt ; formed of or 
containing basalt. 
BA-SALT’I-FORM, a. In the form of basalt ; colum- 
nat. 
BA-SALT'INE, x. A variety of common hornblende, 
found in basalt and lavas, The term is not now 
used. Kirwan. Cleaveland. 

2. A column of basalt. Kirwan. 

BAS'A-NITE, x. [Gr. Bacavos, the trier. Plin. lib. 
36, ca. 22. See Basart.] 

Lydian stone, or black jasper ; a variety of siliceous 
or flinty slate. Its color is a grayish or bluish-black, 
often interspersed with veins of quartz. It is em- 
ployed to test the purity of gold. Cleaneland. 

BAS BLEU, (ba blew,) 2. [Fr.] A literary lady; a 
blue-stocking, which see. 

BASE, a. ee bas, low ; W. bas; It. basso; Sp. bazo, 
low ; W. basu, to fall, or lower. See Aart 

1. Low in place. [ Obs.) Spenser. 

2. Mean, vile; worthless ; that is, low in value or 
estimation , «sed of things. 

3. Of low station ; of mean account; without rank, 
dignity, or estimation among men ; used of persons. 

The base shall behave proudly against the honorab‘e. —{s, iii. 


4, Of mean spirit; disingenuous; illiberal ; low; 
Without dignity of sentiment; as,a base and abject 
multitude. 

5. Of little comparative value ; applied to metals, 
and perhaps to all metals, except gold and silver. 

Deep; grave; applied to sounds; as, the base 
sounds of a viol. Bacon. 

7. Of illegitimate birth ; born out of weslnek 


8. Not held by honorable tenure. A base estate is 
an estate held by services not honorable, nor in 
capite, or by villenage. Such a tenure is called base, 
or low, and the tenant, a base tenant. So writers 
on the laws of England use the terms a base fee, a 
base court. Encye. 

BASE, n. (Gr. Basis; L. basis; {t. basa, base; Sp. 
basa; Fr. base; that which is set, the foundation or 
bottom. } 

1. The bottom of any thing, considered as its sup- 
port, or the part of a thing on which it stands or 
rests; as, the base of a column, the pedestal of a 
statue, the foundation of a house, &c. 

In architecture. the base of a pillar, properly, is 
that part which is between the top of the pedestal 
and the bottom of the shaft; but when there is no 
pedestal, it is the part between the bottom of the 
column and the plinth. Usually it consists of cer- 
tain spires or circles. The pedestal also has its base. 

Encyc. 

2. In fortification, the exterior side of the polygon, 
or that imaginary line which is drawn from the 
flanked angle of a bastion to the angle opposite to it. 

3. In gunnery, the least sort of ordnance, the di- 
ameter of whose bore is 1} inch. Encyc. 

4. The part of any ornament which hangs down, 
as housings.: idney. 

5, The brdad part of any thing, as the bottom of a 
cone. 

6. In old authors, stockings ; armor for the legs. 

Hudibras. 

7. The place from which racers or tilters start ; 
the bottom of the field ; the carcer or startin By 

en. 

8. The lowest or gravest part in music ; improperly 
written bass. 

9. A rustic play, called also bays or prison bars. 


10. In war,.a tract of country protected by fortifi- 
cations, from which the operations of an army 
proceed. 

11. In geometry, the lowest side of the perimeter 
of a figure. Any side of a triangle may be called its 
base, but this term most properly belongs to the 
lowest side, or that which is parallel to the horizon. 
The base of a solid figure is that on which it stands. 
The base of a conic section is a. right line in the 
hyperbola and parabola, arising from the common 
intersection of the secant plane and the base of the 
cone. _. , __ Eneye. 

12, In chemistry, the electro-positive ingredient of 
a compound, or more specifically the electro-positive 
ingredient of a salt. Thus ‘any alkaline or earthy 
substance, combining with an acid, forms a com- 
pound or salt, of which it is the base. Such salts 
are called salts with alkaline or earthy bascs. 

13. Fundamental base; that part in musical har- 
mony which sustains the chord; in the natural 
position of the chord, the lowest part. : 

14. Thorough base ; continued base, (basso continuo ;) 
the fundamental base continued through a musical 
composition. Also, the harmony or accompaniment 
of a continued base, marked by figures on the base, 
The term is also used like counterpornt, as synony- 
mous witb the science of harmony. 

15. Counter base, is a second or double base, when 
there are several in the same concert. 

16. In botany, the base of the fruit, is the where 
it is united with the peduncle ; the base of a leaf, ia 
the extremity next the stem, opposed to the apex. 
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BASE, v. t. To embase; to reduce the value by 


[Little used.] 
Bacon. 

2. To found ; to lay the base or foundation. 

To base and build the commonwealth of man, Columbiad, 


BASE’-BORN, a. [base and born.] Born out of wed- 


lock. Gay. 
2. Born of low parentage. 
3. Vile ; mean. Milton. 
BASE'!-COURT, 2. [Fr. basse-cour. See Coen 
The back yard, opposed to the chief court in front 
of a house ; the farm yard. Shak. 
BAS'ED, pp. Reduced in value; founded. 
BASE’-HEART-ED, a. Vile in heart. 
BASE'LESS, a. Without a base; having no founda- 
tion or support. 
The baselesr tabric of a vision. Shak. 
The fame how poor that swells our baseless pride! Trumbull, 
BASE’LY, adv. Ina base manner; meanly ; dishon- 
orably. yden, 
2. Ilegitimately ; in bastardy. Knolles. 
BASE/MENT, n. In architecture, the ground floor, 
on which the order or columns which decorate the 
principal story are placed. Encye. 
2. In modern architecture, a story below the level of 
the street. 
BASE'-MIND/ED, a. Of a low spirit or mind ; mean. 
BASE’-MIND/ED-LY, adv. With a base mind. 
BASE’-MEND/ED-NESS, rn. Meanness of spirit. 
Sandys. 
BASE’NESS, n. Meanness; vileness ; worthlessness. 


the admixture of meaner metals. 


en. 
2. Vileness of metal; the quality of being of little 


comparative value. Svift. 
3. Bastardy ; illegitimacy of birth. Shak. 

4. Deepness of sound. Bacon. 
BAS'E-NET, x. A helmet. Spenser. 


BASE!-SOUL-ED, a. Vile in soul. 
BASE LI ELE, a. Low in courage ; mean ; cow- 
ardly. 

BASE’-STRING, n. The string of an instrument 
which produces the lowest note. Shak. 
BASE'-VI'OL, n. [See Viov.] A musical stringed 
instrument, used for playing the base or gravest part. 
BASH, v. i. [Heb. W713 bosh, to be cast down, or 
confounded. Qu. Ds verbaazen, to confound. See 

ABASH, 
To be ashamed ; to be confounded with shame. 
Spenser. 


oe 


BA-SHAW!, n. [Ar. GG basha; Pers. pasha; Sp. 


baza; It. bascia; Turk. basch, the head. Qu. D. 
baas, master, and the bassus of the Alemanni and 
Longobards, in the middle ages. This word is often 
written pacha, but this is the French orthography. ] 

1. A title of honor in the Turkish dominions ; ap- 
propriately, the title of the prime vizier, but given to 
viceroys or governors of provinces, and to generals 
and other men of distinction. The Turkish bashaws 
exercise an oppressive authority in their provinces. 
Hence, 

2. A proud, tyrannical, overbearing man. 

\ ASH’/FUL, a. [See Basx and Asasu.] 

1. Properly, having a downcast look ; hence, very 
modest. 

2. Modest to excess; sheepish. Shak. 

3. Exciting shame. 

BASH’/FUL-LY, ado. Very modestly ; in a timorous 
manner. 

BASH’FUL-NESS, 2. Excessive or extreme mod- 
esty; a quality of mind often visible in external 
appearance, as in blushing, a downcast look, con- 
fusion, &c. 

2. Vicious or rustic shame. Sidney. 
BASH’LESS, a. Shameless; unblushing. Spenser. 
BAS/HYLE, zn. [See Basyce.] 

BA’SI€, a. Relating to a base; performing the office 
of a hase in a salt. 

2. The term is often applied to a salt in which the 
base is in excesy, or constitutes a large proportion of 
the neutral salt, Kane. 

BA/SI-FI-ER, x. ‘That which converts into a salifiable 
base. 

BA/SI-FY, v. t. Toconvert into a salifiable base. 

BA‘SI-FY-ENG, pp». Converting into a salifiable base. 

BAS-L-GYN'I-UM, x. [Gr. Bacts and yvvn.] The pedi- 
cel on which the ovary of certain flowers is situated. 

BAS'IL,x, The slope or angle of a tool or instrument, 
as of a chisel or plane; usually of 12 degrees, but 
for hard wood, 18 degrees. CYC. 

BAS'IL,v.t. To grind or form the edge of a tool to an 
angle, 3 Mozon. 

BAS/IL, n. (Fr. basilic ; It. basilico.] 

A name common to different species of plants, of 
the genus Ocymum, all natives of warm climates. 
They are fragrant aromatic plants, and one species, 
the sweet basil, is much used in cookery, especially 
in France. 

BAS'IL, n. (Orient. tt3 to stri 

The skin of a sheep saad, 
BAS'IL- Tal basilast , 
BAS/ILA- y,| @. (L. dasilaris; basis.) 

Relating to the base; situated at the base. 


BAS 


This term, in anatomy, has been applied to the 
sphenvid bone, and the cuneifurm process of the oc- 
cipital bone, which are situated at the base of the 
cranium, and to an artery of the brain, resting on the 
cuneiform process of the occipital bone ; also, to the 
os sacrum, situated at the base of the spine. 

BA-SIL/IAN MONKS; monks of the order of St. Basil, 
who founded the order in Pontus. The order still 
exists, but has less power azd celebrity than formerly. 

Encye. . 
BA-SIL‘I€, n. (Gr. Bacthixn; L. basilica ; Gr. Bact~ 
BA-SIL/I€-A, } Asus, a king.) 


Anciently, a public hall or court of judicature, [ 


oa princes and magistrates sat to.administer jus- 
ice. 
tribunes, and tribunals. 
part allotted for their residence. 
first, were the Mati? of princes, afterward courts 
of justice, and finally converted into churches. 
Hence, basilic now signifies a ehurch, chapel, cuthe- 
dral, or royal palace. Encyc. Sp. and It. Dict. 
BA-SIL'I€, n, (See Basit.] The middle vein of 
BASILICA, | the arm, or the interior branch of 
the axillary vein, so called by way of eminence. 
Encyc. Quincy. 
BA-SIL'I€, a. In the manner of a public edi- 
BA-SIL'I€-AL, fice or cathedral. Forsyth. 
2. Belonging to the middle vein of the arm. 
3. Noting a particular nnt, the walnut, Basilica nux. 
BA-SIL'I-CON, n. [Gr. BactArxos, royal.] 

An ointment. is name is given to several com- 
Positions in ancient medical writers. At present it 
is confined to three officinal ointments, distinguished 
as black, yellow, and green basilicon. Encye. 

BAS’I-LISK, x. [Gr. @ :o1AtoKxos; L. basiliscus; from 
GBucthevs, king; so named from some prominences 
on the head, resembling acrown. Morin’s Dict.) 

1. A fabulous serpent, called a cockatrice, and said 
to be produced from a cock’s egg brooded by a ser- 
pent. 
drive away all other serpents, and that its breath, and 
even its look, was fatal. Some writers suppose that 
a real serpent exists under this name. ‘The name 
basilisk is now applied to the species of a genus of 
lizards, (Basiliscus.) 

2. In military affairs, a large piece of ordnance, so 
called from its supposed resemblance to the serpent 
of that name, or from its size. ‘This cannon carried 
an iron ball of 200 pounds’ weight, but is not now 
used. Modern writers give this name'to cannon of a 
sthaller size, which the Dutch make 15 feet long, and 
the French 10, carrying a 48 pound ball. Encyc. 

BAS/IL-WEED, n. Wild basil ; a plant of the genus 
Clinopodium. Muhlenberg. 
BA’SIN, Sami n. [Fr. bassin; Ir. baisin; Arm. 

bagzin ; It. bacino, or bacile; Port. bacia. If the lagt 
radical is primarily a palatal letter, this is the German 
becken; D. bekken.]} 

1. A hollow vessel or dish, to hold water for wasb- 
ing, and for various other uses. 

2. In hydraulics, any -reservoir of water. 

3. That which resembles a basin in containing 
water, a3 a pond, a dock for ships, a hollow place for 
liquids, or an inclosed part of water, forming a broad 
space within a strait or narrow entrance ; a little bay. 

4. Among glass-grinders, a concave piece of metal 
by which convex glasses are formed. 

5. Among hatters, a large shell or case, usually of 
iron, placed over a furnace, in which the hat is mold- 
ed into due shape. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity between the anterior 
ventricles of the brain. Johnson. 

7. The scale of a balance, when hollow and round. 

8. In Jewish antiquities, the laver of the tabernacle. 

9. In physical geography, a circular or oval valley, 
or depression of the surface, the lowest part of which 
is generally occupied by a lake, or traversed by a 
river; also, the entire tract of country drained by a 
river, or to a sea or lake. ; 

10. In geology, an isolated or circumscribed forma- 
tion, particularly where the strata dip inward, on all 
sides, toward the center. This term is especially 
sputicd to the coal formations, called coal-basins or 
coa. 

BA'SIN-ED, (ba/snd,) pp. Inclosed ina basin. Young. 
BA’SIN-SHAP’ED, (-shapt’,) a. Having the forin of 


a basin. 
BA’SIS, n.; pl. Bases. [L. and Gr.; the same as 
Basz, which see. 

1. The foundation of any thing ; that on which a 
sie stands or Sies ; the bottom or foot of the thing 
itself, or that on which it rests. See a full explanation 
under Basr. 


2. The groundwork or first principle; that which | 


supports. 
3. Foundation ; support. 


The basis of public credit ls good faith, 
The basis of all excellence is truth. 


4. Basis, in chemistry. See Basz, No. 12, 


Hamilton, 
Johnson, 


Den also Basan. | BA/SIST, x. A singer of base. 


BASK, v.%. [The origin of this word is not obvious, 
Qu. Ir. basgaim, to rest or repose.) 
To lie in warmth ; to be exposed to genial heat ; to 


It was a large hall, with aisles, porticos,’ 
The bankers also had a: 
These edifices, at’ 


The ancients alleged that its hissing wonld |, 


BAS 


be at ease and thriving under benign influences ; as, 
to bask in the blaze of day ; to bask in the sunshine 
of royal favor. The word includes the idea of some 
continuance of exposure. 

BASK, v. t. To warm by continued exposure to heat; 
to warm with genial heat dene. 

BASE (baskt) pp. Exposed to warmth, or genial 

eat. 

BASK/ET, n. [W. basged, or basgawd; Ir. bascaid ; 
probably from weaving or texture ; W. basg, & tiet- 
ting or plaiting of sulnterey 

1, A domestic vessel, made of twigs, rushes, splin- 
ters, or other flexible things, interwoven. The forms 
and sizes of baskets are very various, as well as the 

‘-uses to which. they are applied; as corn-baskets, 
clothes-baskets, fruit baskets, and work baskets 
* 2: The contents of a basket; as much.as a basket 
will-contain ; as, a basket of medlars is two bushels, 
But, in general, this quantity is indefinite. 

In military afairs, baskets of earth sometimes are 
used on the parapet of a trench, between whieh the 
soldiers fire. They serve for defense agsinst sinall 
shot. Encyc. 

BASK’ET, v. t. To put in a basket. Cowper. 


‘ BASK’'ET-FISH, zn. A species of sea-star, or star-fish, 


of the genus Asterias, called also the Magellanic star- 
fish. {[t has five rays issuing from an angular body, 
and dividing into innumerable branches, These, 
when extended, form a circle of three feet diameter. 
(See Asterias. Encyc. . 
BASK’ET-HILT, n. [See Hi1t.] The hilt of asword 
with a covering wrought like basket-work, to protect 
the hand. Hudibras, 
BASK’ET-HILT’ED, a. Having a hilt of basket-work. 
Warton. 
BASK’ET-SALT, n. Salt put up in small baskets, 
which is purer, whiter, and finer than common brine 


salt. Ce 
BASK’ET-WOM'AN, nz. A woman who carries a 
basket ‘to and from market. 
BASK’ING, ppr. Exposing or lying exposed to the 
continued action of heat or genial warmth. 
BASK’ING-SHARK, zn. The sun-fish ef the Irish; a 
species of Squalus or shark, is mazmus.) This 
fish is from three to twelve yards in length, or even 
longer. The upper jaw is much longer than the 
lower one ; the tail is large, and the upper part much 
longer than the lower; the skin is rough, of a deep 
leaden color on the back, and white on the belly. 
The fish weighs more than a thousand pounds, and 
affords a great quantity of oil, which-is used for 
lamps, and to cure bruises, burns, and rheumatic 
complaints. It is viviparous, and frequents the 
northern seas. [See Squatus.] Pennant. Encyc. 
BAS/QUISH, (bask/ish) a. Pertaining to the pees or 
language of Biscay. Own. 
BAS-RE-LIEF’, (ba-re-leef’,) n. See Bass-Reier. 
BASS, x. [Bass is undoubtedly a corruption of G. bars, 
D. buars, a perch. See Barsz. It has no plural.] 

The name of several species of fish. In England, 
this name is given to a species of perch, called by 
some the sea-wolf, from its voracity, and resembling, 
in a degree, the trout in shape, but having a larger 
head. It weighs about fifteen pounds. In the Worth- 
ern States of America, this name is given to a striped 
fish which grows to the weight of 25 or 30 pounds, 
and which enters the rivers ; of the genus Labrax. 

A species of striped fish, of a darker color, with a 
large head, is called sea-bass, as it is never found ia 
fresh water. This fish grows to two or three pounds’ 
weight. Both species are well tasted, but the proper 
bass is a very white and delicious food. 

Prince. Belknap. 
BASS, n. The American name of the linden, lime, 
or tiel-tree; calicd also bass-zood. [See Bast.] 

2. (pron. bis.) A hassock or thick mat-on which 
persons kneel at church. 

BASS, z. In music, the base; the deepest or gravest 
part of a tune; or the lowest part in the harmony of 
a musical composition. This word is thus written in 
imitation of the Italian basso, which is the English 
base, low ; yet with the pronunciation of base and 
plural bases ; a gross error, that ought to be corrected ; 
as the word used in pronunciation is the English 
‘word base. : 

BASS, v. t. To sound in a deep tone. Shak, 

BASS-RE-LIEF’, (bas-re-léf’) n, [from It. basso, low, 
and rilevare, to raise; whence rilievo, raised work. 
See Lirt and Reuter.) 

Sculpture, whose figures do not stand out far from 
the ground or plane on which they are formed. 
When figures do not protuberate so as to exhibit the 
entire body, they are said to be done in relief; and 
when they are low, flat, or little raised from the 

lane, the work is said to be in low relief, (basso-re- 
lievo.) When the figures are so raised as to be strik- 
ingly prominent, they are said to be in bold, strong, or 
high relief, dg See Reuizr. Encyc. 
BASS!-VI'OL, n. See Basz-Viot. 
BAS’SA. See Basnaw. 
BAS/SET,n  [Fr. ecasamea | 

A game at cards, resembling the inudern faro, said 
to have been invented at Venice, by a nobleman, 
who was banished for the invention. The game be- 
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‘ ing introduced into-France by the Venetian embas- | BAS/TARDS, n. pl. 
sai 


or Justiniani, in 1674, it was prohibited by severe 


edicts. Encyc. 
BAS‘SET, v.%. [See Basiz.) Among coal-diggers, to 
incline upward. Thus a vein of coul bassets, when 


it takes a direction toward the surface of the earth. 
This is called cropping, and is opposed to dipping. 


Encyc 
BAS/SET, a. Inclined upward ; as, the basset edge of 


strata. 

BAS/SET-HORN, z. A musical “instrument resem- 
bling a clarionet, but of much greater compass, em- 
bracing nearly four octaves. . Cyc. 

BAS'SET-ING. ppr. Having a direction upward. 

BAS'SET-ING, x. The upward direction of a vein in 
a mine. 

BAS-SET’TO, z.. A tenor or small base-viol. 

BAS’/SIN-ET, x. A wicker basket with a covering or 
hood over one end, in which young children are 
placed as in a cradle. Encyc. Dom. Econ. 

BASS/-MAT, m. Matting made of the inner bark of 
trees, particularly the lime-tree. 

BAS'SO-CON-CERT-AN'TE, in music, is the base of 
the little chorus, or that which plays throughout the 
whole piece. Bailey. 

BAS'SO-CON-TIN'UQ-0; thorough base, which see 
under Basg. Bailey. 

BAS'SO-RE-LIE'VO. See Bass-RE.ier. 

BAS'SO-RE-PIE'NO is the base of the grand chorus, 
which plays only occasionally, or in Longue parts: 

‘ ailey. 

BAS!SO-VI-O-LI'NO is the base of the base-viol. 

BAS'/SOCK, n. The same as Bass, a mat. [ Bailey. 

“Sesh tl nm ([Fr. basson; It. bassone, from basso, 
low. 

A musical wind instrument, blown with a reed, 
and furnished with eleven holes, which are stopped, 
as in other large flutes. Its compass comprehends 
three octaves. Its diameter at bottom is nine inches, 
and forconvenience of carriage it is divided into two 


.parts ; whence it is called also a fagot. It serves for 


the base in a concert of hautboys, flutes, é&c. 
; Johnson. Encyc. Busby. 
BAS-SOON/'IST, n. A performer on the paren. 


uUsbye 
BAS/SO-RINE, 2. A constituent part of a species of 
gum from Bassora, as also of gum tragacanth, and 
some gum-resins. Ure. 
BAST,x. (Qu. D. and Dan. bast, bark, or from twist- 


ing. 
i The inner bark of the lime-tree, and hence mat- 


ting or cordage made of the bark of the linden or | 


lime-tree. 

2. A thick mat or hassock for persons to kneel on 
at church. [See Bass.] Ash. 

BAS/TARD, 2. [Arm. bastard; Lr. basdard ; Fr. batard; 

D. bastaard; G. bastart; It. and Sp. bastardo; W. bas- 
tarz; basu, to fall, whence base, and tarz, growth, is- 
sue, a sprout.] | 
| Anatural child; a child begotten and born out of 
wedlock ; an illegitimate or spurious child. By the 
civil and canon laws, a bastard becomes a legitimate 
child by the intermarriage of the parents at any fu- 
ture time. But by the laws of this country, as by 
those of England, a child, to be legitimate, must at 
least be born after the lawful marriage. Blackstone. 

Bastard eigné, or bastard eider, tn law; is when a 


man has a bastard son, and afterward marries the |. 


mother, and has a legitimate son, called mulier puisne, 


or younger. Blackstone. 
BAS/TARD, x. A kind of sweet wine. [Jot * uae) 


BAS/TARD, a. Begotten and born out of lawful mat- 
_ rimony ; illegitimate. 

2, Spurious; not genuine; false; supposititious ; 
adulterate. In this sense, itis applied to things which 
resemble those which are genuine, but are really not 
genuine; as, a bastard hope, bastard honors. _ 

Shak. Temple. 

In military affairs, bastard is applied to pieces of 

‘tillery which are of an unusual make or propor- 
tion, whether longer or shorter, as the double cul- 
verin extraordinary, half or quarter culverin extraor- 
dinary. Enicyc. 

* Bastard flower-fence; a plant, a species of Adenan- 
hera, < 

“: Bastard hemp; a plant, a species of Datisca, false 
emp. 

Bastard rocket; dyer’s weed, or wild woad, a spe- 
cies of Reseda. i 

Bastard star of Bethlehem; a plant, a species of 
Albuca. . 

Bastard scarlet ; a red color dyed with bale-madder. 

8AS/TARD, » t« To make or determine to be a bas- 


tard. ? Bacon. 
8AS'TARD-I8M, z. ‘The state of a bastard. 
BAS/TARD-IZE, v. t. To make or prove to be a bas- 
tard ; to convict of being a bastard ; to declare le- 
gally, or decide a person to be illegitimate. 
The law is so indulgent as not to bastardize the child, if born, 
though not begotten, in lawful wedlock, stone, 
2. To beget a bastard. Shak. 
BAS'TARD-LY, adv. In the manner of a bastard ; 
Spuriously, nnes 


BAT 


An appellation given to a faction 
or troop of bandits, who ravaged Guienne in France 
in the 14th century ; supposed to huve been headed 
i the illegitimate sons of noblemen, who were cx- 
cluded from the rights of inheritance, Mezeray. 

BAS/TARD-Y, n. state of being a bastard, or be- 

otten and born out of lawful wedlock, which con- 
ition disables the person from inheriting an estate. 
Blackstone. 

BAS/TARD-WING ; in ornithology, a term applied to 
from three to five quill-like feathers, placed on a small 
joint, rising from the middle part of the wing, and 
corresponding to the thumb in some mammalia. 

BAS-TARN/I€, a. Pertaining tothe Bastarne, ancient 
inhabitants of the Carpathian Mountains. D*Anville. 

Bastarnic Alps; the Carpathian Mountains, between 
Poland, Hungary, and Transylvania ; so called from 
the ancient\inhabitants, the Pastarne. D?Anville. 

BASTE, v. t. [Arm. baz; Fr. baton, for oaston; Sp. 
baston ; It. bastone, a stick or club.} 

1. To beat with a stick. 

2. To drip butter or fat upon meat, as it turns upon 
the spit, in roasting; to moisten with fat or other 
liquid. Swift. 

BASTE, v.t. [Sp. bastear; It. imbastire, to baste ; It. 
basta, a long stitch. 

To sew with long stitches ; to sew slightly 

BAST’ED, pp. Beat with a stick; mojstened with fat 
or other matter in roasting; sewed together with 
long stitches, or slightly. 

Peaiaye” (bas/teel,) x. (Fr. from batir, bastir, to 
-build. 

An old castle in Paris, built between 1369 and 
1383, used as a state prison, and converted to the 
purpose of confining men for life, who happened to 
incur the resentment or jealousy of the: French mon- 
eee It was demolished by the enraged populace 
in 

BAS-TI-NADE’,) 7. [Fr. bastonnade; Sp. bastonada; 

BAS-TI-NA’DO, { It. bastonata, from bastone, a stick 
or staff. Sec Baste.] 

A sound beating with a stick or cudgel; the blows 
given with a stick or staff. This name is given toa 
punishment in use among the Turks, of beating an 
offender on the soles of his feet. 

BAS-TI-NADE’',)v. t. To beat with a stick or 

BAS-TI-NA’DO, cudgel. 

BAST’ING, ppr. Beating with a stick; moistening 
with dripping ; sewing together with long stitches, 
BAST’ING, n. A beating with a stick; a moistening 
with dripping; a sewing together slightly with long 

stitches, 

BAS’/TION, (bas’chun,) n. [Fr. and Sp. bastion; It. 
bastione ; probably from Qastir, batir, to build, to set 

- or found.] 

, A huge mass of earth, usually faced’ with sods, 
sometimes with brick or stones, standing out from the 
angles of a fortified work to protect the wall; for- 
merly called a bulwark. Bastions are solid or hollow. 
A flat bastion is:made in the middle of the curtain, 
when it is too long to be defended by the bastions at 
its extremes. A cut bastion has its point cut off, and 
instead of it, a“reéntering angle, or an angle inward, 
with two points outward. A composed bastion has two 
sides of the interior polygon unequal, which makes 
the gorges unequal. A demibastion is composed of 
one face only, with one flank and a demigorge. A 
double bastion is one raised on the plane of another. 

BAS/TO, n. The ace of clubs at quadrille. [Encyc. 

BAS/TON, Bianca p 

BA-TOON’, i nm. [Sp: See Basre.] 

In architecture, a round molding in the base-of a 
column ; called also a tore, [torus. Eneyc. 

BAS/YLE, 2. [Gr. Buccs and An. 

In chemistry, a term recently employed to denote 
any electro-positive ingredient of a compound, wheth- 
er’ elementary, or, if compound, performing the 
functions of an element. The term radical was be- 
fore, and is still, employed to denote the’ same object, 

See Rapicat.] Graham. 

BAT,n. (Sax. bat; Ir. bat, bata; Russ. bot; allied tq 
doat. 

i in heavy stick or club; a piece of wood with 
one end thicker or broader than’ the other, used in 
the game of cricket. 


2. Bat, or bate, a small copper coin of Germany, 


with a sinall mixture of silver, worth four crutzers. 
Also, a coin of Switzerland, worth five livres. Encye. 

3. A term given by miners to shale or bituminous 
shale. Kirwan. 

4, A sheet of cotton prepared for filling quilts or 
comfortables, 

BAT, v. i. To manage a bat, or play with one. Mason. 

BAT,n. (Rab. and Tal. MoR2, XMS, or NNID. Buz- 
torf. Ihave not found this word in any European 
language, except in English.] 

A name common to a race of cheiropterous mam- 
malia, forming the genus Vespertilio, of the order 
Primates, in Linneus’s system, but now considered 
as a family, in the order Cheiroptera, divided into 
several distinct genera. The fore feet have the toes 
‘connected by a membrane, expanded into a kind of 
wings, by means of which thé animals fly. The 
species are numerous. Of these the vampire or 
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— 
‘Ternate bat inhabits Africa and the Oriental Isles, 
These aninils fly in flocks from: asie to isle, obscur- 
ing the au by their numbers. Their wings, when 
extended, measure five or six feet. They live on 
fruits, but are said sometimes to draw blood from 
persons when asleep, The bats of the northern lat- 
itudes are small; they are viviparous, and suckle 
their young. Their skin resembles that of a mouse. 
They enter houses in pleasant summer evenings, 
feed upon moths, flies, flesh, and oily substances, 
and are torpid during the winter. Encyc. 

BA'T’-FOWL-ER, n. One who practices or is pleased 
with bat-fowling. Barrington. 

BA‘l’-FOWL-ING, n. A mode of catching birds at 
night, by holding a torch or other light, and beating 
the bush or perch where they roost. The birds, fly- 
ing to the light, are capght with nets or otherwise. 

Cowel. Encyc. 

BAT’-HAUNT-ED, a. Haunted with bats. ‘ 

Wordsworth. 

BATS/-MAN, n. In cricket, the man who has the bat. 

BAT’A-BLE, a, [See Barz and Denate.)] Disputa- 
ble. The land between England and Scotland, 
which, when, the kingdoms were distinct, was a 
subject of contention, was called batahle ground. 


BAT-ARD-EAU, (bat-ird-3!,) n. [Fr batire, to te 

. » (bat-tird-3’,) n. r. battre, to repel 

and eau, water. ] wn coffer-dam. t jaa ‘ 

BA-TA'TAS, n. A species of tick or mite, found on 
the potatoes of Surinam, Also, a name of the sweet 
potato. Encyc, 

BA-TA/VI-AN, a. [from Batavi. the people who inhab- 
ited the isle.} 

Pertaining to the isle of Betuwe in Holland, be- 
tween the Rhine and the Waal. But more geii- 
erally, the word denotes what appertains to Holland 
in general. 

BA-TA’VI-AN, n. A-native of Betuwe, or of the Low 
Countries. 

BATCH, x. [D. bakzel; G. geback ; from bake.} 

1. The quantity of bread baked at one time; a 
baking of bread. 

2. Any quantity of a thing made at once, or so 
united as to have like qualities. B. Jonson. 
BATE, n. [Sax. bate, contention. It is probably from 

the root of beat. See Desate.] 

Strife ; contention ; retained in make-bate. 

BATE, v.t. {Fr. battre, to beat, to batter; but perhaps 
from abattre, to beat down. The litetal sense ia, to 
beat, strike, thrust; to force down. See Beart.] 

To lessen by retrenching, deducting, or reducing ; 
as, to bate.the wages of the laborer; to bate good 
cheer. tes Locke, Dryden. 

[We now use Asate.] 

BATE, v. i. To grow or become less ; to remit. or ‘re- 
trench a part; with of. 


Abate thy speed, and i will bate of mine. Dryden, 


Spenser uses bate in the sense of inet driving 
in, penetrating; a sense regularly deducible from 
that of deat, to thrust. 


Yet there the steel staid not, but inly bate 
Deep in the fiesh, and opened wide a red flood gate, 


BATE/-BREED-ING, a. Breeding strife. [JVot used.) 
Shak, 


BA-TEAU(, (bat-to’,) n. {Fr., from L. batillum. 

A light boat, long in proportion to its breadth, and 

wider in the middle than at the ends. 
BATE/FUL, a. Contentious; given to strife ; excit- 
ing coritention. Sidney. 
BATE’LESS, a. Not to be abated. ' * Shak. 
BATE!/MENT,nx. Abatement; deduction ; diminution. 
[ Bate, with its derivatives, is, I believe, little used, 
-or wholly obsolete, in the United States. _ 
BAT’BN-ITES, )zx. pl. A sect of apostalié from Mo- 
BAT’EN-ISTS, hammedism, who pfofessed the 
BA-TE/NI-ANS abominable practices of the Is- 
maelians and Kirmatians. The word signifies eso- 
teric, or persons of inward light. [See Assassins.] 
BAT’FUL, a. [See Batren.] Bich, fertile, as land. 
Not in ae Mason. 
BATH, 2. (Sax. beth, batho, a bath ; bathian, to bathe ;, 
W. badh, or baz; D. G. Sw. Dan. bad, a bath ; Ir. bath, 
“the sea ; old Phrygian, bedu, water ; Qu. W. bozt, to’ 
immerse. ] ‘ 

1. A place for bathing ; a convenient vat or recepta- 
cle of water for persons to plunge or wash their bodies 
in. Baths are warm or tepid, hot or cold, more general- 
ly called warm and cold. They are also natural or arti- 
ficial. Natural baths are those which consist of spri 
water, either hot or cold, which is often impregnat 
with iron, and called chalybeate, or with sulphur, car- 
bonic acid, and other mineral substances. These 
waters are often very efficacious in scorbutic, bilious, 
dyspeptic, and other complaints. 

2. Immersion in a bath; as, to take a bath, 

3. A place in which heat is applied to a body im- 
messed in some substance. Thus, 

A dry bath is made of hot sand, ashes, salt, or 
other matter, for the purpose of applying -heat to a 
body immersed in them. 

A vapor bath is formed by filling an apartment with 
hot steam or vapor, in which the body sweats copi- 
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ously, as in Russia; or the term is used for the appli- 
cation of hot steam to a diseased part of the body. 
Encyc. Tooke. 

A metalline bath is water impregnated with iron or 
other metallic substance, and applied to a diseased 
part. Encyc, 

In chemistry, a wet bath is formed by hot water, in 
which is placed a vessel containing the matter which 
requires a softer heat than the naked fire. When 
sand is used, instead of water, it is called a sand bath. 

In medicine, the animal bath is made by wrapping 
the part affected in a warm skin just taken from an 
animal. Coze. 

4. Ahouse for bathing. In some Eastern countries, 
baths are very magnificent edifices. 

5. A Hebrew measure containing the tenth of a 
homer, or seven gallons and four pints, as a measure 
for liquids ; and three pecks and three pints, as a dry 
measure. Bg Calmet, 

BATH!-BRICK, x. A preparation of calcareous earth 
im the form of a brick, used for cleaning knives. 

BATH’-ROOM, x An apartment for bathing. Tooke. 

BATH, ( Order of the,) n. A high order of British knight- 
hood, composed of three classes, viz., knights grand 
crosses, knights commanders, and knights compan- 
lons, abbreviated thus, G. B. C., K. C. B., K. B. 

BATHE, v.t. (Sax. bathian, to wash. See Batu. Qu. 
W. bozi, to immerse.] 

1. To wash the body, or some part of it, by immer- 
sion, as in a bath; it often differs from ordinary wash- 
ing in a longer application of water to the body or 
to a particular part, as for the purpose of cleansing or 
stimulating the skin. 

2. To wash or moisten, for the purpose of making 
soft and supple, or for cleansing, as a wound, 

3. To moisten or suffuse with a liquid ; as, to bathe 
in tears or blood. 

BATHE, v. i. o be or lie in a bath; to be in water, 
or in other liquid, or to be immersed in a fluid, as in 
a bath ; as, to bathe in fiery floods. Shak. 

BAFHE, ». The immersion of the body in water; as, 
to take one’s usual bathe. Ed. Rev. 

BATH’ED, pp. Washed as in a bath; moistened with 
a liquid ; bedewed. 

BAFH’ER, n. One who bathes; one who immerses 
himself in water, or who applics a liquid to himself 
or to another. Tooke, 

BATH’/ING, ppr. Washing by immersion, or by ap- 
plying a liquid ; moistening ; fomenting. 

BATHING, n. The act of bathing, or washing the 
body in water. Mason, 

BATH’ING-TUB, n. A vessel for bathing, usually 
made eitlier of wood or tin. ,In the Roya! Library 
at Paris, I saw a bathing-tub of porphyry, of beauti- 
ful form and exquisite workmanship. 

BAT’HORSE, (baw’horse,) z. A horse allowed a bat- 
man, in the British army, for conveying the utensils 
in his charge. P. Cyc. 

BA/THOS, n. [Gr. Ba%os; allied to Eng. bottom, and 
perhaps to W. bozi, to immerse. } 

Aludicrous descent from the clevated to the mean, 
in writing or speech. Arbuthnot. 
BAT’ING, ppr. [from bate.] Abating; taking away; 

deducting ; excepting. 

Children have few ideas, bating some faint ideas of hunger and 

thirst. Locke. 

BAT’IN-IST. See Batenrtes. 

BAT'IST, n A fine linen cloth madé in Flanders 
and Picardy, of three different kinds or thicknesses. 

E Encye. 

BAT’LET, zn. [from bat.] A small bat, or square 
piece of wood with a handle, for beating linen when 
taken out of the buck. Johnson. 

BAT/MAN, n. A weight used in Smyrna, and other 
places in the Levant, of six okes, each of 400 drams; 
equal to 16 Ibs. 6 oz. 15 dr. English, 

BAT’MAN, (baw/man) x A person allowed to each 
company of the British army, on foreign service, who 
has charge of, the cooking utensils, &c. P. Cyc, 

BA-TON’, (batong’,) n. [Fr. baton, from JSaston. 

BAT-OON), (bat-toon’,)} Sce Bastz.] A staff or 
truncheon. Hence, 

1. A marshal’s staff, a badge of the highest milita- 
ry honor. 

2. The badge or truncheon of inferior officers of 
justice ; as, the baton ofa constable. 

3. In music, a term denoting a rest of four semi- 
breves, Brande. 

4. In heraldry, the baton is used to denote illegiti- 
mate descent. ? 

BA-TRA‘€HI-A, n. pl. [See Barracnian.] The 
name of an order of reptiles, with a naked body, and 
two or four feet ; including frogs, toads, salamanders, 
and the Proteus and Siren, 

BA-TRA'EHL-AN, a, [Gr. Burpayos, a frog.] 

Pertaining to animals of the order Batrachia. 

‘ Barnes, ~ 

BA-TRA’/€HI-AN, x, An animal of the order above- 
mentioned, 

BAT/RA-CHITE, n. [Gr. Barpaxos, a frog.] : 

A fossil or stone in color resembling a frog. Ash. 


BAT/RA-CHOID, a. [Gr. Barpaxus, & frog, and e1dos,| BAT/TER, 2. 


form. } 
Having the form of a frog. 
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BAT’RA-C€HOM-Y-OM/A-€HY, 2. 


BATS/MAN, n. 


BAT’TE-MENT, zn. 


BAT/TEN-ED, pp. 
BAT’TEN-ING, x. 


BAT’TER, v. i. 


BAT 


BAT-RA-€HOPH’A-GOUS, a. [Gr Barpaxus, frog, 
and a) @, to eat.] 

Feeding on frogs. Qu. Rev. 

ee Barpaxos, a 
frog, vs, a mouse, and puyn, a battle.) : 
The battle between the frogs and mice, in Homer. 

The one who wields the bat. 
BAT’TA, n. An allowance made to military officers 
in the service of the East India Company, in addition 
to their pay. P. Cyc. 
BAT’T'A-BLE, a. Capable of cultivation. [ot in 
ae Burton. 
BAT’TAIL-ANT, n. [See Battise.] A combatant. 
Not used.) : Shelton. 
BAT’/TAIL-OUS, a [See Bartuz.], Warlike; hav- 
ing the form or appearance of an army arrayed for 
battle ; viarshaled, as for an attack, Milton, Fairfaz. 
BAT-TAUL/‘IA, (bat-tale/ya,) n. [Sp. batalla; lt. battag- 
lia, battle. See Ba TTLE. | 

1, The order of battle; troops arrayed in their 
proper brigades, regiments, battalions, &c., as for ac- 
tion, 

2. The main body of an army in array, distin- 
guished from the wings. Johnson. 

BAT-TAL/ION, n. [Fr. bataillon. See Barre.) 

A body of infantry, consisting of from 500 to 800 
men; so calJed from being originally a body of men 
arrayed for battle, A battalion is generally a body of 
troops next below a regiment. Sometimes a battal- 
ion composes‘a regiment ; more generally a regiment 
consists of two or more battalions. Johnson. Encyc. 

Shakspeare uses the word for an army. 


BAT-TAL/ION-ED, a, Formed into battalions. 
BAT’TEL, (bat/tl,) n. 


Barlow. 
[See Barriz.] 

In law, wager of battel, a species of trial for the 
decision of causes hetween parties. This species of 
trial is of high antiquity, among the rude military 
people of Europe. It was introduced into England 
by William the Norman Conqueror, and used in three 
cases only —in the court martial, or court of chivalry 
or honor ; in appeals of felony ; and in issues joined 
upon a writ of right. The contest. was had before 
the judges, on a piece of ground inclosed, and the 
combatants were bound to fight till the stars -ap- 
peared, unless the death of one party or victory soon- 
er decided the contest. It is no longer in use. 

Blackstone. 
BAT’TEL, v. i. To grow fat. [Motin use. See Batten.] 

2. 'To stand indebted, on the college books at Ox- 
ford, for provisions and drink from the buttery. 

3. Ta reside at the university ; to keep terms. 

BAT'TEL, n. Provisions taken by Oxfurd students 
from the buttery, and also the charges thereon. 
BAT’TEL, a. (See Barren.) Fertile; fruitful. [Wot 
used. | . Hooker. 
BAT’TEL-ER,} 2. A student at Oxford who stands 
BAT’TLER, 
provisions and drink at the buttery. Hence, 

2. One wlio keeps terms, or resides at the univer- 
sity, 

{Fr.] A beating; striking; im- 


pulse. [Vot in use.] Darwin, Zotn. 
BAT’TEN, (bat/tn,) vw. t [Russ, botayu. Qu. Ar. 
- “= os a @- 
(Fy OY badana, to be fat ; or (O89 Sadana, to fatten. 
See Fat.] 


1. To fatten; to make fat; to make plump by plen- 
teous feeding. Milton. 
2. To fertilize or enrich land. Philips. 


BAT’/TEN, v.i. To grow or become fat; to live in 


luxury, or to grow fat in ease and Juxury. Dryden. 


The pampered monarch batlening in ease. Garth. 


BAT’'TEN, 2. A piece of board, or scantling, of a few 


inches in breadth. Encyc. 


BAT’TEN, v.t To form or fasten with battens. To 


batten down; to fasten down with battens, as the 
hatches of a ship during a storm. 
Formed with battens, 
2. Become fat. - 
The fixing of battens to walls for 
nailing up laths, 

2. The battens in a state of being thus fixed. 


BAT’TER, v. t. [Fr.battre; Sp. batir; It. battere; Le 


batuo, to heat. See Brat.) 

1. To beat with successive blows; to beat with 
violence, so as to bruise, shake, of demolish ; as, to 
batter a wall. 

2. To wear or impair with beating or by use, as, 


yO battered pavement ; a battered jade ; a battered beau. 


den. Pope. 

3, To attack with a battering bee is 

4. To attack with heavy artillery, for the purpose 
of 1uaking a breach in a wall or rampart, 
A term applied to a wall when its 
surface is not exactly perpendicular, but gently slopes 
from a person standing before #. W.en it slopes to- 
ward him, it is said to overhang, Guwilt, Moxon. 
[from beat or batter.) A mixture of 
several ingredients, as flour, eggs, salt, &c., beaten 
together with some liquor, used in cookery. King. 


BAT/TER-ED, pp. 


BAT’TER-ER, ; 
BAT'TER-ING, ppr. Beating ; dashing against ; bruis- 


indebted, in the college books, for |’ 


BAT’TLE, v. i. [Fr. batailler ; 


BAT 
Beaten ; bruised; broken; im- 
ired by beating or wearing. 
nm One who batters or beats. 


ing or demolishing by beating. 


BAT-TER-ING-RAM, x. In antiquity, a military en- 


gine used to beat down the walls of besieged places. 
It was a large beam, with a head of iron somewhat 
resembling the head of a ram, whence its name. It 
was suspended by ropes in the middle to a beam 
which was supported by posts, and balanced so as 
to swing backward and forward, and was impelled 
by men against the wall. It was sometimes mount- 
ed on wheels. ; 


BAT’TER-Y,n, [Fr. batterie; Sp. bateria; It, batteria. 


See Brat. ] 

1. The act of battering or beating, 

2. The instrument of battering. j 

3. In the military art, a parapet thrown up to cover 
the gunners, and ‘others employed about them, from 
the enemy’s shot, with the guns employed. ‘I’hus, 
to erect a battery, is to form the parapet and mount the 
guns. The term is applied, also, to a number of guns 
ranged in order for battering, and to‘mortars used for 
a like purpose, 

Cross batteries, are two batteries which play 
athwart each other, forming an angle upon the ob- 
ject battered. F 

Battery denfilade, is one which scours or sweeps 
the whole line or length. 

Battery en echarpe, is that which plays obliquely. 

Battery de revers, is that which plays upon the en- 
emy’s back. 

Camerade battery, is when several guns play at the 
same time upon one place. Encye. 

4. In law, the unlawful beating of another. The 
least violence or the touching of another in anger, is 
a battery. B ackstone. 

5. In electrical apparatus and experiments, a number 
of coated jars placed in such a manner, that they 
may be charged at the same time, and discharged 
in the same manner. This is called an electrical 
battery. 

6. Galvanic battery ; 2 pile or series of plates of cop- 
per and zinc, or of any substances susceptible of gal- 
vanic action. 


BAT’TING, n, The management of a bat at play. 


Mason. 
2. Cotton in sheets, prepared for quilts or bed- 
covers. 


BAT’TISH, a. [from bat, an animal.] 


Resembling a bat ; as, a battish humor. Vernon. 


BAT’TLE, z. [Fr. bataille ; W. batel, a drawing of the 


bow, a battle ; Sp. batalla ; It. battaglia, from beating. 
See Brat. Owen supposes the Welsh batel to be 
from tel, tight, stretched, compact, and the word pri- 
marily to have expressed the drawing of the bow. 
This is probably an error. The first battles of men 
were with clubs, or some weapons used in beating, 
striking. Hence the club of Hercules. And although 
the moderns use different weapons, still a battle is 
some mode of beating or striking.] 

1, A fight, or encounter between enemies or oppos- 
ing armies; an engagement. It is usually applied to 
armies or large bodies of men; but, in popular Jan~ 
guage, the word is applied to an encounter between 
small bodies, between individuals, or inferior ani- 
mals. It is also more generally applied to the en- 
counters of land forces than of ships, the encounters 
of the latter being called engagements. . But battle is 
applicable to any combat of enemies, 

2. A body of forces, or division of an bee 


ACO. 

3. The main body, as distinct from the van and 
rear. [ Obs.] Hayward. 

To give battle, is to attack an enemy; to join battle, 
is properly to meet the attack ; but perhaps this: dis- 
tinetion is not always observed. 

Al pitched battle, is one in which the armies are pfe- 
viously drawn up in form, with a regular disposition 
of the forces, 

A drawn battle, is one in which neither party gains 
the victory. 

To turn the battle to the gate, 1s to fight valiantly, 
and drive the enemy, who hath entered the city, 
back to the gate. Is, xxviii. 

Battle royal; a battle with fists or cudgels, in 
which more than two are engaged; a melée, ‘Tho 
term is also applied to a fight of game-gocks, in 
which more than two are engaged. Grose. 
p. batallar.] 

To join in battle; to contend in fight; sometimes 
with 2; as, to battle it. Addison. 


BAT’TLE, v. t. To cover with armed force. Fairfax, - 
BAT’/TLE-AR-RAY!, x. [battle and array.) Array or 


order of battle ; the disposition of forces preparatory” 
to a battle. 


BAT/TLE-AX, n, An ax anciently used as a weapon 


of war. It has been used, till of late years, by the 
Highlanders in Scotland, and is still used by the city 
guards in Edinburgh, in quelling mobs, é&¢. Encyc. 


BAT/TLE-DOOR, (bat/tl-dore,) ~ Aninstrument of 
play, with a handle and a flat boara or palm, used to ~ 


strike a ball or shuttle-cock ; a racket, Locke. 
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States. 
BAIT: 
fillement, from bustille, a fortification, from Fr. batir, 
ir, to build. Qu.} 


wall raised on a building with openings or em- 
i brasures, or the embrasure itself. Encyc. Johnson. 
_ BAT!TLE-MENT-ED, a. Having battlements. 


Herbert. 
BAT’TLING, n, Conflict. 


- Thomson. 
BAT-TOL/O-GIST, nr. [See Batrouocy-] One that 


gepeats the same thing in speaking or writing. [Lit-] BAY, n. [Fr. baie; Sp. and Port. bahia: It. baa; D. 


e ay Whitlock. 
__. BAT-TOL/O-GIiZE, v. t. To repeat needlessly the 
| . Same thing. oe used.) Herbert. 
BAT-TOL/0-GY, 2 [Gr. Barrodoyza, from Barro, 
@garrulous person, and Aoyos, discourse.] : 
A needless repetition of words in speaking. 
; » sh. Encyc. 
CRS n- [from bat.] See Barren. 

\T’TO-RY, n. Among ihe Hanse Towns, a factory of 
dagazine which the merchants have in foreign coun- 
tries, Encyc. 

BAT'TU-LATE, v. t. To interdict commerce. [7 
word-aused by the Levant Company.} Eton. 
AT-TU-LA’TION, n. A prohibition of commerce. 
AT’ LUE,m, [Fr.} A beating up for game; the game. 

BAT-TU'l'A, 2. 

eee . 

BAT’TY, a. {from dat, an animal.] 

Belonging to a bat. ~ Shak. 
BATZ, x. A small copper coin with a mixture of sil- 
er, current in soine parts of Germany and Switzer- 
and, worth about two pence sterling, or four cents. 

BAU-BEE’, nm. ,[Qu. Fr. bas-billon.} Encyc. 

An Scotland and the north of England, a halfpenny. 
Johnson. 
_ BAU’BLE, nx. A trifling piece of finery ; a gewgaw 
‘that which is gay and showy without real value. 
| {See Bawate.] Dryden. 
AUGE, n. A drugget manufactured in Burgundy, 
avith thread spun thick, and of coarse wool. Encyc. 

a) ee See Baez. 

BAV’A-ROY, n. A kind of cloak or surtout. Johnson. 

BAV’IN, x. Astick like those bound up in fagots ; a 

piece of waste wood. Johnson. 
Bavins ; in war, brush-fagots. Encyc. 


EE ——— rh 


rding to Spelman, daubella are gems or jewels.] 
A trifling piece of finery, a gewgaw ; that which" 


és gay or showy withont real value. Dryden. 
For fvol’s-bawble, see Foor. 
BAWDB'LING, a. Trifling; contemptible. [Obs.] 
sShak, 


BAW’-€OCK, nz. A fine fellow. [Qu. Peseeot} 

e sak. 
BAWD, x. [I know not the origin of this word ; ‘but 
in Fr., baudir is a term in hunting, signifying to ex- 
cite or encourage dogs to the chase ; formed, accord- 
ing to Lunier, from the Low L. baldire, or erbaldire, 
to enliven, to quicken; which, from the It. baldo, 
bauldanza, appears to be from the root of Eng. bold, 
the primary sense of which is, to project, to push or 
cush forward. In W. pud is what tends to allure. 
But one author quotes Hesychius, as giving Gr. Bu- 
6us, a procurer or procuress. ] 

A procurer or procuress A person who keeps a 
‘house of prostitution, and conducts criminal intrigues. 
>. (ney applied to females.] 

BAWD, v.z To procure ; to provide women for lewd 
purposes. 

2. To foul or dirty. [Wot tn use.] Skelton. 
BAWD’-BORN, a. Descended from a bawd. Shak. 
BAWD'I-LY, adv. Obscenely ; lewdly. 

| BAWD/I-NESS, n. Obscenity ; Jewdness. 
_ BAWD’RICK, x. [See Batpricx.] A belt. Chapman. 

BAWD/RY,n. [See Bawn.] The abominable prac- 

tice of procuring women for the gratification of lust. 

2. Obscenity ; filthy, unchaste language. 

3. [licit intercourse ; fornication. t 
BAWD’'Y, a. Obscene; filthy; unchaste ; applied to 


language. 
BAWD! Y-HOUSE, 2. A house of lewdness and pros- 


titution. 
BAWL, v. i. [Sax. bcllan ; Sw. bala, to low or bellow ; 
j W. ballaw; G. bellen, to bark; D. balderen, to roar; 


balo, to bleat; Fr. piailler, to bawl, to pule; Heb. 
=>, yabal, the blast of a trumpet ; Pers. bala, a cry 
or clamor ; and Ar. and Heb. 53x, ebal, to Weep, to 
wail. “These all coincide in elements with L. pello, 
appello, Eng. peal, and the primary sense is the 
same. 

1.. To cry out with a loud, full sound ; to hoot ; to 
cry with venemence, as in calling, or in pain or ex- 
ultation. y 

2. To cry loud, as a child from pain or vexation. 

BAWL, v.t To proclaim by outcry, as a common 

- crier, oS Swift. 

_ BAWL/ED, (bawld,) pp. Proclaimed by outcry. 

BAWLIER, n. One who bawls. 

BAWLIING, ppr. Crying aloud. 

BAWLI/ING, x. The act of crying with a Joud sound. 

_ BAWN, 2. An inclosure witli mud or stone wails for 
. Keeping cattle ; a fortification. [Wot used.] ‘Spenser. 


9 A child?’s horn-book. [ot in use in the United BAW'‘REL, nx. A kind of hawk. 
MENT, x. [This is said to have been bas-| BAX-TE’RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Baxter, a celebrated 
} BAY, eile bai or bare; {t. bao ; Sp. bayo ; L, badius. 


It.] The measuring of time by ]\ of the building, or a low inclosed place for depositing 


RAW'BLE, n. [4't. bable, a toy, or baby-thing ; ac-] BAY, xn. (Goth. beidan, to expect; It. bada; “ tencre a 


MBAY, v. t. 


BAY 


Todd. 
BAW’SIN, x. A badger. B. Jonson, 
English divine; as, the Baxtertan scheme. Encyc. 


Class 

Red, or reddish, inclining to a chestnut color; ap- 
plied to the color of horses. The shades of this color 
are called light bay, dark bay, dappled bay, gilded bay, 
chestnut bay. In popiflar language, in England, all 
bay horses are called brown. Juhnson. Encyc. 


baat; contracted from the root of Sax. byge, an angle, 
bygan, D. boogen, to bend, whence bow.) 

1. An arm of the sea, extending into the land, not 
of any definite form, but smaller than a gulf, and 
larger than a creek The name, however, is not used 
with much precision, and is often applied to large 
tracts of water, around which the land forms a curve, 
as Hudson’s Bay. Noris the name restricted to tracts 
of water with a narrow entrance, but used for any 
recess or inlet between capes or head lands, as the 
Bay of Biscay. 

. 2. A .pond-head, ora pond formed by a dam for the 
purpose of driving mill-wheels. [J believe not used in, 
the United States.) 

3. In a barn, a place between the floor and the end 


ay. : 

4n England, says Johnson, if a barn consists of a 
fioor and two heads, where they lay corn, they call it 
a barn of twe bays. These bays are from 14 to 20 feet 
long, and floors from 10 to 12 feet broad, and usually 
20 feet long, which is the breadth of the barn. 

‘Builder’s Dict. 

4. Any kind of opening in walls. Chambers. 

BAY,n. [Qu. Gr. Bacwy, a branch of the palm-tree. 
In Sp. baya is a berry, the fruit of the laurel.] 

1. The laurel-tree. Hence, 

2. Bays, in the plural, an honorary garland or 
crown, bestowed as a prize for victory or excellence, 
anciently made or consisting of branches of the 
daurel. 


Trumbull. 


3. In somé parts of the United States, a tract of land 
covered with bay-trees. Drayton, S. Curolina. 


The parriot’s] baker and the poet’s bays, 


banda,” to keep at bay ; “‘ star a bada,” to stand tri- 
fling ; badaré, to stand trifling ; to amuse one’s self, 
to take care, ‘to watch, to covet; abbadare, to mind 3. 
Fr. bayer, to gape or stand gaping. Qu. aboyer.] 

A state of expectation, watching or looking for;} 
@s, to keepa man at bay. So a stag at bay, is when 
he turns his ‘head against the dogs. Whence abey- 
ance, in law, or a state of expectancy. 

{Since to bay means to bark as a dog, to keep at bay 
may refer to the repeated barking or baying of a dog 
when his prey ceases to fly, and faces him; as, when | 
a stag turns upon the dogs, he keeps them at bay, or 
barking, because they dare not close in and attack | 
him. ence comes the meaning of the phrase, viz., 
“To ward off an attack; to keep an enemy from 
closing in.”? Rich. Dict.} 

BAY, v.i. [Fr. aboyer; It. baiare, to bark.]} 

1. Go bark, as a dog at his game. Spenser. 

2. To encompass, or inclose, from day. We now 
use embay. _ Shak. 

To bark at; to follow with barking. 
BAY'BER-RY, x. The fruit of the bay-tree or Laurus 
nobilis, This name is applied, insome parts of the | 
United States, to the fruit of Myrica cerifera, (wax 
myrtle,) and often also to the plant itself. 
BAY'BER-RY-TAL’‘LOW, n. A waxy substance ob- 
tained from the bayberry, or wax-myrtle ; called also 
myrtle-waz. 
BAY'-RUM, zn. A spirit obtained by distilling the 
leaves of the bay-tree. i 
BAY'-SALT is salt which crystallizes or receives its 
consistence from the heat of the sun or action of the 
air. It forms in pits or basins, and from this circum- 
stance receives its denomination. It appears first in 
a slight incrustation upon the surface of the water, 
which may be sea water, or any other water in which 
salt is dissolved. This crust thickens and hardens, 
till the crystallization is perfected, which takes place 
in eight, ten, or fifteen days. Encyc. Chambers. 
BAY’-TREE, zn. A species of laurel ; lawrus nobilis. 
BAY’-WIN’DOW, x. A window jutting out from the 
wall, as in shops. 
BAY/-YARN, 2. 


f 


A denomination sometimes used | 


promiscuously with woolen yarn. Chambers. 
BAY/ARD, x. [bay and ard, kind.] 

1. A bay horse. Philips. 

2. An unmannerly beholder. B. Jonson. 

BAY’ARD-LY, a. Blind; stupid. Taylor. 


BAY'ED, a. Having bays, as a building. 

BAY'O-NET, n. [Fr. baionette; Sp. bayoneta; It. bai-| 
onetia ; so called, it is said, because the first bayonets 
were made at Bayonne. Vieyra’s Portuguese Dict.) 
- 1. A short, pointed instrument of iron, or broad 
dagger, formeriy with a handle fitted to the bore of a 
gun, where it was inserted for use, after the soldier 
had fired; but now made with an iron handle and 
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ring, Which go over the muzzle of the piece, so that 
the soldier fires with his bayonet fixed. Encyc 
2. In machinery, a term applied to pins which play 
in and out of holes made to receive them, and which 
thus serve to engage or disengage parts of the ma- 
chinery. Nicholson. 
BAY'O-NET, v. t. To stab with a bayonet. 
2. To compel or drive by the bayonet, 
BAY’OU, (by’o0,) n. (Fr. bryax, a gulf.) 
In Louisiana, the outlet of a lake ; a channel for 
water. Also, an outlet from the Mississippi, in the 
delta of that river, to the Gulf of Mexico. The term 
is also applied to other lateral outlets from the river, 
apparently its former channel. 
BAYS or BAYZE. [See Baize.]} 


Goss 


tr (Pers. gb bazar; Russ. bazar, a 


Burke. 


BA-ZAR’, 
BA-ZAAR’, 
market. ] 

1. In the East, an exchange, market-place, or place 
where goods are exposed to sale. Some bazars are 
open, others are covered with lofty ceilings or domes, 
pierced to give light. The bazar at Tauris will con- 
tain 30,000 men. Encyc. 

2. In Europe, a spacious hall, or suite of rooms, 
fitted up with counters orstands for.the sule of goods, 

: Cyc, 
BAZ'AT,J 7. A long, fine-spun cotton, from Jerusa- 
BAZ/A, lem, whence it is ealled Jerusalem cotton. 

Encye. 
BDEL/LIUM, (del’yum,) nr. [L.; Gr. BdcdAcov ; Syr. 
Ch. and Heb. n$t2. Bochart and Parkhurst trans- 
late it pearl. Gen. ii. But it is doubtful whether 
the bdellium of the Scripture is that now used.] 

A gummy, resinous juice, produced by a tree in 
the East Indies, of which we have no satisfactory 
account. It is brought from the East Indies, and 
from Arabia, in pieces of different sizes and figures, 
externally of a dark reddish-brown, internally clear, 
and not unlike to glue. To the taste it is slightly 
bitterish and pungeut; its odor is agreeable. In the 
mouth, it becomes soft, and sticks to the teeth; ona 
red-hot iron, it readily catches flame, and burns with 
a crackling noise. It is used as a perfume anda 
medicine, being a weak deobstruent. Encyc. 

The Indian bdellium (the kind above referred to) 
-is a product of the Commiphora Madagascarensis, a 
native of the East Indies and Madagascar. This is 
the bdellium of Scripture, and is also called fulse 
myrrk. he African bdelliuin is a \product of the 
Hendelotia Africana, a native of Senegal. The Sicil- 
jan bdellium is obtained‘from the Daneus gummifer. 

BE, v. i. substantive verb jppr. Brine pp. Been. [Sax, 
w- 9 


beon, tobe. G. bin, bist; D. hen; Pers, > . 4s tp bodan, 


tobe. San. bhus and W. bdd, byzu, bydiaw. The 
sense is, to stand, remain, or be fixed ; hence, to con- 
tinue. This verb is defective, and its defects are 
supplied by verbs from other roots, am, is, was, were, 
which have no radical connection with de. The 
case is the same with‘the substantive verb in most 
languages. ] 7 

1. To be fixed ; to exist ; to have a real state or exe 
istence, for a longer or shorter time. 

Let this mind be in you, which was in Christ Jesus. — Phill. fi, 

To be, contents his natural desire. Pope, 


2. To be made to be; to become. 
Avd they twain shall be one flesh. — Matt. xix. Jer. axxti. 


3 Toremain. Letthe garment be as it was made, 

4. ‘To be present in a place. Where was I at the 
time? When will you Je at my house? 

5. To have a particular manner of being or hap- 
pening; as, How is this affair? How was it? What 
were the circumstances? 

This verb is used as an auxiliary in forming the 
tenses of other verbs, and particularly in giving te 
them the passive form ; as, he has been disturbed. [It 
forms, with the infinitive, a particular future tense, 
which often expresses duty, necessity, or purpose ; as, 
government is to be supported we are to pay our just 
debts. 

Let be, is to omit, or leave untouched ; to let alone 

Let be, said he, my prey. Dryden. 

BE, a prefix, as in because, before, beset, bedeck, is the 
same word as by; Sax. be, big; Goth. br. It is com- 
mon to the English, Saxon, Gothic, German, Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish languages. It occurs probably 
in the Russian, but is written po, as it is in possideo, 
and a few other words in the Latin. It denotes near- 
ness, closeness, about, on, at, from some root signi- 
fying to pass, orto press [See By.] 

That this word is the Shemitic 2, used as a prefix, 
is certain, not only from its general applications, which 
may be seen by comparing the uses of the word, in 
the Hebrew, for instance, with those In the Saxon; 
but from its use in particular phrases, particularly in 
its use before the name of the Supreme Being, 
swearing. Hence we ind that 3 is not from 72 nor 
from m3, as Parkhurst :upposes, but is an abbrevia- 
tion of big, which 1s used in the Saxon, bigspell, a 
proverb, a by-word ; bigstandan, to stand by. 
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BEA 
BEACH, 2. [Qu. Russ. bok, sid& ; 

‘The shore of the sea, or of a lake, which is washed 
by the tide and waves ; the strand. It may be some- 
times used for the shore of large rivers. 

BEACH’ED, (beecht,) @. Exposed to the waves; 


washed by the tide and waves; also, driven on a’ 


beach ; stranded ; as, the ship is beached. 
BEACH’Y, a. Having abeach or beaches. Shak. 
BEA‘EON, (be’kn,) x. [W. pigzwn, a beacon, cone, or 
turret, from pig, a point. See Pixs. Sax. beacen, 
becen, a signal; D. baak, baaken; Ger. bake.} 

1. A signal erected on an eminence, consisting of 
a pitch barrel, or some combustible matter, to be fired 
at night, or to cause a smoke by day, to notify the 
approach of an enemy. 

2. A signal erected on rocks or shoals, to warn of 
danger. Hence a lighthouse is sometimes called a 
beacon. In general, a beacon may be any light or 
mark intended for direction and security against 
danger. 

3. Figurativel: 


that which gives notice of danger. 
BEA'€ON, v. t. 


y: 
To afford light as a beacon ; to light 


up. Campbell, 
BEA'€ON-AGE, x. Money paid for the maintenance 
of a beacon. Encyc. Ash. 


BEA'€ON-ED, pp. or a. Lighted by a beacon ; hav- 
ing a beacon. 

BEAD, x. [Ger. bethe, a bead; supposed from beten, 
biddan, to pray, from the use of bade in Roman Cath- 
olic countries ; Sax. bead, a praying. In Spanish and 
Portuguese, the word answering to count is used for 
a bead. 

1. A little perforated ball, to be strung on a thread, 
and worn about the neck, for ornament. A string 
of beads is called a necklace, Beads are made of 
gold, pearl, amber, steel, garnet, coral, diamond, 
crystal, pastes, glasses, &c. The Roman Catholics 
use strings of heads in rehearsing their prayers. 
Hence the phrase, to tell beads, and to be at une’s 
beads, is to be at prayer. Encye. Johnson. 

2, Any small globular body; hence the glass 
globules, used in traffic with savages, and sold in 
strings, are called beads; also a bubble on spirit. 

3. A small piece of metal on a gun-barrel to take 
sight by. 

4. In architecture, a round molding, commonly 
made upon the edge of a piece of stuff, in the Corin- 
thian and Roman orders, cut or carved in short em- 
bossments, like beads in necklaces. Encyc. 

Bidding of beads, is a charge given by a priest to 
his parishioners, to repeat certain prayers upon their 
beads for certain objects. Bailey. 

BEAD/-MAK-ER, x. One who makes beads. In 
French, paternostrier is one who makes, strings, and 
sells beads. In Paris are three companies of pater- 
nostriers ; one that works in glass or crystal ; one, 
in wood and horn; a third, in amber, coral, &c. 

n > Encyc. 

BEAD’-PROOF, a. Spirit is bead-proof, when, after 
being shaken, a crown of bubbles will stand, for 
some time after, on the surface, manifesting a cer- 
tain standard of strength. Encyc. 

BEAD!/-ROLL, 2 Among Roman Catholics, a cata- 
logue of persons, for the resi cf whose souls they are 
to repeat a certain numbev of prayers, which they 
count Dy their beads, Encyc. 

BEAD'-TREE, rn. The Melia azedarach, a native of 
the East Indies, growing about 20 feet high, adorned 
with large pinnated or fringed leaves, and clusters 
of pentapetalous flowers. Encyc. 

BEADS’-MAN, » A man enfployed in praying, gen- 
erally in praying for another. Johnson, 

BEADS-WOM/AN, n. A praying woman; a woman 
who resides in an alms-house. Ash. 

BEA/DLE, n. [Sax. bydel or bedel; Fr. bedeau; Sp. 
bedel; It. bidello; Ger. bititel, pedell; Sw. bodel, a 
beadis, or lictor ; from the root of bid, Sax. beodan, to 
order or command. See Brp.] 

1. A messenger or crier of a court ; a servitor; one 
who cites persons to appear and answer ; called also 
an apparitor or summoner. Encyc. 

2. An officer in a university, whose chief business 
is te walk with a mace, before the masters, in a pub- 
lic procession ; or, as in America, before the pres- 
ident, trustees, faculty, and students of a college, in 
a procession, at pnblic commencements, Encyce. 

3. A parish officer, whose business is to punish 

etty goftenders. Johnson, 

BitA’/DLE-SHIP, n. The office of a beadle. Wood. 

BEA/GLE, x. [Fr. bigle, s0 named from littleness ; 
W. bac, litte; Ir. pig; It. piccolo, We have from 
the same root boy, and the Danes pige, a little girl, 
and prdbably pug is the same word. Qu. Gr. 7vy- 
pats, a pigmy.) 

A small hound, or hunting dog, formerly used in 
hunting hares. They are now superseded, to a 
great extent, by harriers, Beagles are of different 
sorts; as, the southern beagle, shorter and less, but 
thicker than the deep-mouthed hound; the fleet 
northern, or cat beagle, smaller, and of a finer shape 
than the southern. From these species united, is 
bred a third, still preferable; and a smaller sort is 
little larger than the lap-dog. 


Encyc. 
BEAK, x, [D. bek; W. pig; Ir. peac; Arm. bck; Fr.4 


BEAK’ER, n. 


BEAL, n. 


BEAL, v. i. 


BEAM/-BIRD, n. 


BEAM, n. 


BEAM, »v. t. 
BEA 


BEA 


BEA 


bec; Sp. pico; It. becco; Dan. pig, piki Sw. pigg,); BEAM’ED, a. The head of a stag is said to be beamed 


pik; Sax. piic; Fr. pique; Eng. peak, pike, &c. 1e 
sense is, ¢ shoot, or a point, from thrusting’; and this 
word is connected with a nunierous family. See 
Class Bet 2 : 

1. The bill or nib of a bird, consisting of a horny 
substance, either straight or curving, and ending in 
a point. 

2. A pointed piece of wood, fortified with brass, 
resembling a beak, fastened to:the end of ancient 
galleys ; intended to pierce the vessels of an enemy. 
In modern ships, the beak-head is a name given to 
the fore part of a ship, whose forecastle is square or 
oblong ; a circumstance common to all ships of war, 
which have two or more tiers of guns. Mar, Dict. 

Beak or beak-head, that part of a ship, before the 
forecastle, which is fastened to the stem, and, sup- 
ported by the main knee. Encye. 

3. In farriery, a little shoe, at the toe, about an 
inch long, turned up and fastened in upon the fore 
part of the hoof. Farrier’s Dict. . 

4. Any thing ending in a point, like a beak. This 
in America is more generally pronounced peak. 

5. In botqny, a process, like the beak of a bird, 
terminating the fruit in certain plants, as in the Ge- 
ranium, [L. rostrum.] 

BEAK, v. & Among cock-fighters, to take hold with 
the beak. J Ash. 
BEAK'ED, (beekt,) a. Having a beak; ending in a 

point, like a beak. 

2. In botany, rostrate; furnished with a process 

[Ger. becher.] [like a beak. 


A cup or glass. Johnson. 
BiAK’I-R ON, (-i-urn,) n. A bickern; an iron tool, 
ending in a point, used by blacksmiths. Ash. 


[See Bort. W. bal, a prominence.] 

A pimple ; a whelk ; a small inflammatory tumor; 
a pustule. Johnson, Ash. 
To gather matter ; to swell and come to 
a head, as a pimple. Johnson. Ash. 


BEAM, x. [Goth. bagms, a tree ; Sax, beam; G. baum; 


D. boom, a tree ; Dan. bom, a bar or rail; Ir. beim, a 
beam. We see by the Gothic, that the word be- 
longs to Class Bg. It properly signifies the stock or 
stem of a tree; that is, the fixed, firm part.] 

]. The largest, or a principal piece of timber in a 
building, that lies across the walls, and serves to 
support the principal rafters. Encye. 

2. Any large piece of timber, Idhg in proportion to 
its thickness, and squared or hewed for use. 

3. The part of a balance, from the ends of which 
the scales are suspended; sometimes used for the 
whole apparatus for weighing. Encyc. 

4. The part on the head of a stag, which bears the 
antlers, royals, and tops, 

- 5. The pole of a carriage, which runs between the 
horses. : Dryden. 

6. A cylinder of wood, making part of a loom, on 
which weavers wind the warp before weaving ; and 
this name is given also to the cylinder on which the 
cloth.is rolled, as it is wove. 

7. The straight part or shank of an anchor. 

8. In ships, a great main cross timber, which holds 


the sides of a ship from falling together, The beams 
support the decks and orlops. The main beam is 
next the mainmast, Mar. Dict. 


$. The'main piece of a plow, in which the plow- 
tails are fixed, and by which it 1s drawn. 

10. Beam compass; an instrument conéisting of a 
square wooden or brass beam, having sliding sockets, 
that carry steel or pencil points ; used for describing 
large circies, and in large projections for drawing the 
furniture on wali-dials, Encyc., Johnson. 

On the beam, in navigation, signifies any distance 
from the ship, on a line With the beams, or at right 
angles with the keel. lar, Dict. 

Before the beam, is an arch of the horizon between 
f line that crosses the ship at right angles, or the 
line of the beam, and that poirft of the compass which 
she steers. Mar. Dict. 

Beam ends. A vessel is said to be on her beam 
ends, when she inclines so much on one side that 
her beams approach a vertical position. Mar. Dict. 
A smal! European bird, so galled 
because it often builds its nest on the projecting end 
of a beam or rafter in a building ; also named the 
spotted fly-catcher. It is the Muscicapa grisola of 


naturalists. Ed. Encyc. P. Cyc.” 


BEAM-FEAFH’ER, (-feth’er,) x. One of the long 


feathers in the wing of a hawk, Booth. 


BEAM’-FILL/ING, n. The filling in of mason work 


- between beams or joists. 


BEAM’-TREE, x. A species of wild service, a tree 


having very tough wood, used for beams, &c. 

The Crategus Aria, Linn. (Pyrus Aria, Decand.) 
[Sax. beam, a ray of the sun; beamian, to 
shine or send forth beams; Sam. bahmah, splendor ; 
It. beim, a stroke, and solbheim, a thunderbolt.] 

‘A collection of rays emitted from the sun or other 
luminous weit 

‘o send forth; to emit; followed ordi- 

by forth; as, to beam forth light. 
>.< To emt rays of light, or beams: to shine. 
He beamed, the day star of the rising age. Trumbull. , 


nari 


a 


when it Has all its antlers put forth. Booth. 


BEAM/ING, ppr. or a. Emitting rays of light or beams, 


BEAM’ING, 2. 


Radiation; the emission or darting 
of light in rays, 

2. The issuing of intellectual light; dawn; pro- 
phetic intinvation ; first indication. 


Such were the beamings of an original and gifted mind, 
* sp <i T. Dates. 


BEAM’LESS, a. Enmitting no rays of light. 
BEAM’Y, a. Emitting rays of light ; radiant; shining. 


BEAN, 2 


BEAN/-€A-PER, 2. 
BEAN!-€OD, n. 


BEAN'-FED, a, Fed with beans, 


BEAN!-FLY, 7. 


BEAN!-GOOSE, n. 


BEAN’-TRES-SEL, n. 


2. Resembling a beam in size and weight ; massy. 

‘ Dryden. 
3. Having horns, or antlers. Dryden. 
[Sax. bean; Dan. bénne; Sw. bina; Gr. 
mvavov ; D, boon; Ger. bohne; Ch. DN apun, a vetch. 
Qu. Arm. favon; Corn. id. ; W. faen. 

A name given to several kinds of pulse, or legu- 
minous seeds, and the plants producing them. They 
belong to several genera, particularly Vicia, Pha- 
seolus, and Dolichos. The varieties most usually 
cultivated ere, the horse bean, the mazagan, the 
kidney bean, the cranberry bean, the Jima bean, the 
frost bean, &c. The stalk is erect or climbing, and 
the fruit roundish, oval, or flat, and of various colors, 
This name properly belongs to the Faba vulgaris, 
(Vicia Faba, Linn.) 

Halucca-bean, or Anacardium; the fruit of a tree 
(Semicarpus Anacardium) growing in Malabar, and 
other parts of the East Indies. This fruit is of a 
shining black color, of the shape of a heart flattened, 
about an inch long, terminating at one end jn an 
obtuse point, and at the other adhering to a wrinkled 
stalk. It contains, within two shells, a kernel of a 
sweetish taste; and betwixt the shells is lodged a 
thick, acrid juice. Encyc. 
A plant, a species of Zygophyl- 
lum, a native of warm climates. Encyc. 
A small fishing vessel or pilot boat, 
used in the rivers of Portugal. It is sharp forward 
having its stem bent above into a great curve, an 
plated with iron. Encyc. 

Shak. 


A beautiful fly, of a pale purple 
color, found on bean flowers, produced from a maggot 
called mida« Encyc. 
A species of Anas, (4. segetum,) a 
migratory bird, which arrives in England in autumn 
and retires to the north in summer. It is so named 
from the likeness of the nail of the bill to a horse-bean. 
_ _Encye. 

Bean-tree of America; a name given to the Erythrina 
Corallodendron. 

Kidney-bean-tree; a name given to certain species 
of the genus Glycine. 

Binding-bean-tree; a name given to a species of the 
genus Mimosa, 

Bean-trefvil ; a popular name of the Cytisus Labur- 
num and Anagyris fetida. Fam. of Plants. 
A plant. 


GEAR, (bare,) v. t.; pret. Bonz; pp. Born, Borne. 


[Sax. beran, beran, beoran, byran, geberan, geberan, 
gebyran, aberan, aberan, to bear, carry, bring, sustain, 
produte, bring forth; gebyrian, gebyrigan, to per- 
tain to, to belong to, to happen, to become, or be 
suitable ; answering to the Latin fero, porto, pariv, 
and oporteo. Hence, probably, Sax. barn, beayn, a 
son, coinciding with born, Goth. bairan, to bear, or 
carry ; gabairan, to bear; G. ftihren, to carry, and 
gebaren, to bring forth; D. beuren, to lift, voeren, tp 
carry or bear; baaren, to bring forth; Sw. bdra, to 
carry ; bara fram, to bring forth; barn, a son; Dan. 
bere, to carry, bear, produce ; L. fero, pariv, porto; 
Gr. dep, popew ; Sp. and Port. parir, to bring forth ; 
portar, to ¢ ; It. ‘portare, to carry; Ir. dearadh, 
beirim, to bear or bring forth, to tell or relate, whence 
Fr. parler ; Russ. beru, to take, to carry ; Sans, bharadi, 
to bear. This verb I suppose to be radically the 
same as the Shemitic N13 to produce; L. pario. 
The primayy sense is to throw out, to bring forth, or 
in general, to thrust or drive along. .It includes the 
proper significations, both of L. jfero and pario; 


Shemitic "7D farah, and é.lP, fari. Hence, proba- 
bly, Gr. Bapos, Bapvs, and a great family of words. 
See Class Br. Nos, 15, 22, 33, 35.] 

1. To support; to sustain ; as, to bear a weight or 
burden, ; 

2. To carry ; to convey; to support and remove 
from place to place; as, they bear him upon the 
shoulder; the eagle beareth them on her wings. 

Isaiah. Deuteronomy. 

3. To wear; to bear as a mark of authority or dis- 
tinction, as, tq bear a sword, a badge, a name ; to 
bear arms in a coat. 

4. To keep afloat ; as, the water bears a ship, 

5. To support or sustain without sinking or yield- 
ing; to endure; as,a man can bear severe pain or 
calamity ; or to sustain with proportionate strength, 
and without injury ; as, a man may bear stronger 
food or drink. 

6. To entertain ; to carry in the mind; as, to bear 
a great love for a friend ; to bear inveterate hatred to 
gaming. , 
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7. To suffer ; to andergo ;. as, to bear punishment. 

8. To suffer without resentment, or interference to 
prevent ; to have patience; as, to bear neglect or 
indignities, 

9. To admit or be capable of; that is, to suffer or 
sustain without violence, injury, or change ; as, to 
give words the most favorable interpretation they 
will bear, ~~ 

10. To bring forth or S oasieed tad the fruit of plants, 
or the young of animals ;'as, to bear apples; to bear 


children. 


1L. To give birth to, or be the native place of. 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore. Dryden, 


12, To possess and use as power ; to exercise; as, 

13. To gain or win. [to bear sway. 

Some think to bear it by speaking a great word. Bacon. 

ae now used. The phrase now used is, to bear 
awiy. 

14. To carry on, or maintain ; to have ; as, to bear 
@ part in conversation. 2 

15. To show or exhibit; to relate ; as, to bear tes- 
timony or witness. This seems to imply utterance, 
like the Latin fcro, to relate or utter. 

16. To sustain the effect, or be answerable for ; as, 
to bear the blame. L 

17. To sustain, as expense; to supply the means 
of paying ; as, to bear the charges, that Is, to pay the 

18. To be the object of. [expenses. 

Let me but bear your love, and I'll bear yeur cares, Lepesuah) 


19, To behave ; to act in any. character ; as, hath 
he borne himse}f penitent? [JVot usual. Shak. 

20. To remove, or to endure the effects of; and 
hence, to give satisfaction for. 

He shall bear their iniquities. —Is, lili, Heb. ix. 

To bear the infirmitics of the weak, to bear one 
another’s burdens, is to be charitable toward their 
faults, to sympathize with them, and to aid them in 
distress, Brown. 

To bear off, is to restrain ; io keep from approach ; 
and in seamanship, to remove to a distance ; to keep 
clear from rubbing against any thing ; as, to bear off 
a blow ; to bear off a boat ; also, to carry away ; as, to 
bear off stolen goods. 

To bear down, is to impel or urge; to overthrow or 
crush by force; as, to bear down an enemy. 

To bear down upon ; to press ; to overtake ; to make 
all Sail to come up with. 

To bear hard, is to press or urge. 

Cesar doth bear me hard. Shak. 

To bear on, is to press against; also, to carry for- 

‘ard, to press, incite, or animate. 
Confidence hath borne thee on. Milton. 
To bear through, is to conduct or manage ; as, to 


bear through the consulship. B. Jonson. Also, to} 


maintain or support to the end ; as, religion will bear 
us through the evils of life. : 

To bear out, is to maintain and support to the end ; 
to defend to the last. 

Company only can bear a man out in an ill thing. South. 

To bear up; to support ; to keep from falling. 

Religious hope bears up the mind under sufferings, Addison, 

To bear up; to keep afloat. 

To bear a body. A color is said to bear a body in 
painting, when it is capable of being ground so fine, 
and mixed so entirely with the oil, as to seem only 
a very thick oil of the same color. Johnson. 

-To bear date, is to have the mark of time when 
written or executed ; as, a letter or bond bears date 
Jan. 6, 1811. , 

To bear a price, is to have acertain price. In com- 
mon mercantile language, it often signifies or implies 


to bear a good ®r high price. 
To bear in hand; to amuse with false pretenses ; to 
deceive. Bacon. South. Shak. 


I believe this phrase is obsolete, or never used in 
America. 
To bear a hand, in seamanship, isto make haste, be 
BEAR, v.i. To suffer, as with pain. -[quick. 
But man is born to bear. Pope. 
“This is unusual in prose ; and though admissible, is 
rendered intransitive, merely by the omission of pain, 
or other word expressive of evil. 
2. To be patient ; to endure. 
I can not, can not bear. * Dryden, 
This also seems to be elliptical, 
3. To produce, as fruit ; to be fruitful, in opposition 
to barrenness. 5 
Dryden. 


‘This age to blossom, and the next to bear, 

Here fruit must be understood. 

4. To press, with upon; as, to bear heavily on 
one’s spirits ; to bear hard upon an antagonist. 

5. To take effect; to succeed ; as, to bring matters 
to bear. Guardian, 
6. To act in any character. ‘ 

Instroct me bow I may bear like a true friar, arc A 


7. To be situated as to the point of compass, with 
-Fespect to something else; as, the land bore E, N. E. 
‘from the ship. 


BEAR’-€LOTH, 
BEAR/ING-€LOTH, born child is covered when 


BEAR, ». 
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| 8, T’o relate or refer to, with on or upon; as, how. 


does this bear on the question? 

9. To have weight on the neck by the yoke, as 
oxen attached to theneap of a cart. 

10. To convey intelligence; as, the letters bore 
that succor was at hand. Sir W, Scott. 

1l. To bear away, in navigation, is to change the 
course of a ship, when close hauled, or sailing with 
a side wind, and make her run before the wind. To 


bear up, is used in a like sense, from the act of bear-| BEARD, (beerd,) n. 


ing up the helm to the windward. Mar. Dict. _ 
ence, perhaps, in other cases, the expression may 
be used to denote tending or moving from. 

12. To bear down, is to drive or tend to ; to approach 
with a fair wind; as, the fleet bore down upon the 
enemy. 

13. To bear in, is to run or tend toward ; as, a ship 
bears in with the land ; opposed to bear off, or keep- 
ing at a greater distance. 

14, To bear up, is to tend or move toward; as, to 
bear up to one another : also, to be supported ; to have 
fortitude ; to be firm ; not to sink ; as, to bear up ua- 
der afflictions. 

15. To bear upon, or against, is to. lean upon or 
against ; to act on as weight or force, in any direc- 
tion, as acolumn upon its base, or the sides of two 
inclining objects against each other. 

16. To bear against ; to approach for attack or seiz- 
ure ; as, a lion bears against his prey. Dryden, 

17. To bear upon ; to act upon ; as, the artillery bore 
upon the center ; or to be pointed or situated so as to 
affect ; as,’to bring or plant guns so as to bear upon a 
fort or a ship. 

18. To bear with; to endure what is unpleasing ;¢to 
be indulgent ; to forbear to resent, oppose, or punish. 

Rexson would 1 show bear with you. — Acts xviii. 

Shall not God avenge his elect, though he bear long with them? 

— Luke xviii. 


n. A cloth in which a new- 


carried to church to be baptized. Shak. 
(Sax. bera; G. bar; D. beer; Sw. Dan. 
and Ice. biorn; Ir. bear; allied, perhaps, to fierce, L. 
ferus, fera, or to barbarus.] 
1. A wild quadruped, of the genus Ursus. The 
,marks of the genus are, six fore teeth in the ‘upper 
jaw, alternately hollow on the inside ; and six in the 


under jaw, the two lateral ones lobated ; the dog} 


teeth are solitary and conical ; the eyes have a nic- 
titating membrane, and the nose is prominent. The 
arctos, the brown or black bear of Europe, has his 
body covered with long, shaggy hair. Some are 
found, in Tartary, of a pure white color. The po- 
lar or white bear, has a long head and neck; short, 
* round ears ; the hair long, soft, and white, tinged in 
some parts with yellow. He grows toa great size, 
the skins of some being 13 feet long. This bear lives 
in cold.climates only, and frequently swims from one 
isle of ice‘to another. j Encyc. 

2. The name of two constellations in the northern 
hemisphere, called the Greater and Lesser Bear. In 
the tail of the Lesser Bear is the pole-star. 

Bears and Bulls ; cant terms applied to persons en- 
gaged in the gambling transactions of the Stock Ex- 
change. 4 bear, is one who contracts to deliver, at a 
specified future time, stocks which he does not own; 
a bull, is one who contracts to take them. Hence, in 
the intervening time, it is the interest of the former 
to depress stocks, as the bear pulls down with his 
strong paws, and of the latter to raise stocks, as the 
bull throws upward with his horns. The stock is, 
in fact, never delivered, and was never meant to be. 
When the time for delivery arrives, the losing party 
pays the difference between the price of the stock 
then and at the time when the contract was made. 

BEAR or BERE, x, A kind of barley, cultivated in 
Scotland and the north of England ; called, also, big, 
and by some regarded as a distinct species, (Hordeum 
hexastichon.) 

BEAR/A-BLE, a. That can be bome; opal 


d. Rev. 
BEAR/A-BLY, adv. In a bearable manner. 
; Westm. Rev. 
BEAR’-BAIT-ING, n. The sport of baiting wg ges 
kee 


Os. 
BEAR’-BER'RY, x. A medicinal plant; the Arcto- 
staphylus uva-ursi, (Arbutus uva-ursi, Linn.) 
BEAR’-BIND, zn. A species of Bind-weed or Convol- 
vulus; a popular name, common to the genus Ca- 
lystegia, (a subdivision of the Linnean genus Con- 
volvulus,) including the Convolvulus sepium. Sweet. 
BEAR/-FLY, n. An insect. Bacon. 
BEAR/-GAR-DEN, n. A place where bears are kept 
for diversion or fighting. Hence, 
2. A rude, turbulent assembly. 
BEAR!-GAR-DEN »@ Rude; turbulent; as, peer 
or 


den sport. 
BEAR’-HERD, n. Aman that tends bears. Shak. 
BEAR’-LIKE, a. Resembling a bear. Shak. 
BEAR’S'-BREECH, n. Brank-ursine, a name com- 
ner to different species of plants of the genus Acan- 
thus. 


BEAR’S!-EAR, x. A popular name of the Primula 
auricula. — 
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BEAR’S’-iAR SAN’I-€LE, x. A species of Cortuas 
BEAR’S/-FQOT, n. A plant, a species of Hellebore. 
BEAR’S'-GREASE, 7. The fat of bears, extensively 
used to promote th’ growth of hair. 
BEAR/-SKIN, n. “” he skin of a bear. 
2. A coarse, shaggy woolen cloth for overcoats. 


BEAR’S'-WORT, 2. A plant. Shak. 
BEAR’-WARD, n._.A keeper of bears. Shak. 
BEAR’/-WHELP, nr. The whelp of aber. Shak. 


Sax. beard; D. baard; G. and 
pe bart ; L. barva; Russ. boroda, the beard and the 
chin. 

1. The hair that grows on the chin, lips, and adja- 
cent parts of the face, chiefly of male adults; hence 
a mark of virility. A gray beard, long beard, and rev- 
ercnd beard, are terms for old age. 

2. Beard is sometimes used for the face; and to do 
a thing to a man’s beard, is to do it in defiance, or to 
his face. . Johnson. 

3. The awn or sharp prickles on the ears of corn. 
But more technically, parallel hairs, or a tuft of stiff 
hairs terminating the leaves of plants. By some au- 
thors, the name is given to the lower lip of a ringent 
corol. | Martyn. 
4. A barb or sharp point of an arrow, or other in- 

strument, bent backward to prevent its being easily 

drawn out. 

5. Vhe beard or chuck of a horse, is that part which 
bears the curb of a bridle, underneath the lower man- 
dible and above the chin. Farrier’s Dict. Encyc. 

6. The rays of a comet, emitted toward that part 
of the heaven to which its proper motion seems to 
direct it. Encye. 

7. The byssus of a pinna, muscle, or other similar 
shell-fish, consisting of fine threads or hairs, by 
which they fasten themselves to stones, ‘Cyc. 

The term is also applied to the gills or respiratory 
organs of the oyster and other bivalves.. Brande. 

8. In insects, two small, oblong, fleshy bodies, 
placed just above the trunk, as in gnats, moths, 
and butterflies. Encyc. 

BEARD, (beerd,) ». t. To take by the beard; to 
seize, pluck, or pull the beard, in contempt or anger. 

2. To oppose to the face ; to set at defiance. 

I have been bearded by boys. ; More. 

BEARD/ED, (beerd’ed,) a. Having a beard, as a 
man. In botany, having parallel hairs, or tufts of 
hairs, as the leaves of plants. Martyn. 

2. Barbed or jagged, as an arrow. Dryden. 

BEARD’ED, (beerd’ed,) pp. Taken by the beard ; op- 

sed to the face. - 

BEARD/-GRASS, 2. A name common to different 
species of grass of the genus Andropogon. 

BEARD'ING, (beerd‘ing,) ppr. Taking by the bear? ~ 
opposing to the face. 

BEARD/LESS, (heerd/less;) ~a. ~“Without a beard ; 
young ;-not having arrived to manhood. In botany, 
destitute of parallel hairs, or tufts of hairs. Martyn. 

BEARD/LESS-NESS, xn. The state or quality of be- 
ing destitute of beard. Lawrence, Lect, 

BEAR/ER,z. [See Bear] In of hen sense, one 
who bears, sustains, or carries. Hence, 

2. One who carries packages or letters ; as, a bear- 
er of dispatches. 

3. One who carries the body to the grave, at a fu- 
neral. 

4, One that wears any thing, as a badge or sword. 

5. A tree or plant that yields its fruit; as, a good 
bearer. ; ye 

6. In architecture, a post or brick wall between the 
ends of a piece of timber, to support it. In general, 
any thing that supports another thing. 

7. In heraldry, a figure in an achievement, placed 
by the side of a shield, and seeming to support it; 
generally the figure of a beast. The figure of a hu- 
man creature, for a like purpose, is called a tenant. 

BEAR/ING, ppr. Supporting ; carrying; producing. 

BEAR/ING, x The manner in which a person 
bears or conducts himself; gesture ; mien; behavior, 

I know him by his bearing, Shak, 

2. The situation of an’ object, with respect to an- 
other object, by which it is supposed to have a con- 
nection with it or influence upon it, or to be influ- 
enced by it. Hence, relation. 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. Pope. 

3. In architecture, the distance or length which the 
ends of a piece of timber rest upon, or are inserted 
into, the wall that supports it. Bearing of a timber ; 
the space between the two fixed extremes of a piece 
of timber, or between one extreme and a supporter. 

Builder’s Dict. 

4. In navigation, the situation of a distant object, 
with regard toa ship’s position, as on the bow, on 
the lee quarter, &c. The direction or point of the 
compass in which an object is seen. ar. Dict. 

5. In heraldry, bearings are the coats of arms or 
figures of armories, by which the nobility and gen- 

are distinguished from common persons. Encyc. 

BEARISH, a. Partaking of the qualities of a bear; 
resembling a bear in temper or manners. Harris. 


BEARN, zn. ae bearn ; Goth. barn ; from bear ; Goth. 
gabaurans, born.) Me 
Achild. In Scotland, bairn. Shak. 
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BEAST, (beest,) n. [Ir. biast, piasd; Corn. bést; D. 
deest; L, bestia ; Fr. béte, from beste ; Dan. best, beest 5 
W. bwyst, wild, savage, fero. ous. See BotstERovs.] 

1. Any four-footed animal, v hich may be used for 
labor, food, or sport; distingu hed from birds, in- 
sects, fishes, and man ; as, beasts of burden, beasts of 
the chuse, beasts of the forest. It is usually applied 
to large animals. 

2. Oppused to man, it signifies any irrational ani- 
mal; as, in the phrase ‘man and beast.” So, wild 
beast. 

3. Figuratively, a brutal man ; a person rude, coarse, 
filthy, or acting in a manner unworthy of a rational 
creature. Johnson. 

4. A game at cards. Hence, to beast, Encye. 

BEAST'ISH, a. Like a beast ; brutal. 

BEAST!-LIKE, a. Like-a beast ; brutal. 

Titus Andronicus. 

BEAST’LI-NESS, 2. [from beastly.] Brutality ; 
coarseness; vulgarity; filthiness; a practice con- 
trary to the rules of humanity. 

BEAST’LY, a. Like a beast; brutal; coarse; filthy ; 
contrary to the nature and dignity of man. 

2. Having the form and nature of a beast. Prior. 

BEAT, (beet,)v.t. pret. Beat ; pp. Beat, Beaten. [Sax. 
beatan, gebcotan, to beat, gebeaten, beaten ; W. bezu; 
Fr. battre, or batre ; Sp. batir ; Port. bater ; It. battere ; L. 


batuo ; Russ, botayu; Ar. bas khabata,and Car 


kabata; Heb. Ch. Syr.0an,habat. Perhaps, Hindoo, 
pata, to kill; Burman, potai,id. ; as we'say, to smite 
and to slay. Hence, the oirpata, man-killers, in 
Herodotus. Class Bd, Nos. 20, 23, 33. See Apate.] 

1. To strike repeatedly ; to lay on repeated blows 
with a stick, with the hand of fist, or with any 
instrument, and for any cause, just or unjust, or for 
punishment. Luke xii. Deut. xxv. 

2. To strike an instrument of music; to play on, 
as a drum. Shak. 

3. To break, bruise, comminute, or pulverize by 
beating or pounding, as pepper or spices. Ex. xxx. 

4. To extend by beating, as gold or other malleable 
substance ; or to hammer into any form; to forge. 
Ex, xxxix. 

5. To strike bushes; to shake by beating, or to 


taake a noise to rouse game. Prior. 
6. To thresh ; to force out, corn from the husk by 
blows. Ruth, 
7. To break, mix, or agitate by beating ; as, to beat 
an egg with any other thing. Boyle, 
8. To dash or strike, as water; to strike or brush, 
as wind, Milton. 
9. To tread, as a path, Blackmore. 


10. To overcome in a battlé, contest, or strife; to 
Vanquish or conquer; as, one beats another at play. 


Pyrrhus beat the Carthaginians at sea Arbuthnot, 


11. To harass; to exercise severely ; to overlabor ; | 


as, to beat the brains about logic. Hakewill. 
To beat down; to break, destroy, throw down, by 
beating or battering, as a wall. 
Also, to press down or lay flat, as by treading, by 
@ current of water, by violent wind, &c. Shak. 
Also, to lower the price by importunity or argument. 
Also, to depress or crush ; as, to beat down opposition. 
Also, to sink or lessen the price or value. 


Usury beats down the price of land, Bacon. 


To beat back; to compel to retire or return. 

To beat into; to teach or instill, by repetition of in- 
struction. 

To beat up; to attack suddenly ; to alatm or dis- 
turb ; as, to beat up an enemy’s quarters. 

To beat the wing ; to flutter; to move with flutter- 
ing agitation. 

To beat off; tovepel or drive back, 

To bedt the hoof ; to walk. to ga on foot. 

To beat time; to measure or regulate time in music 
by the motion of the. hand or foot. 

In the menage, a horse beats the dust, when at each 
motion he does not take in ground enough with his 
fore legs; and at curvets, when he does them too 
peng ortoolow, He beats upon a walk, when 

@ walks too short. Encyc. 

To beat out; to extend by hammering. In popular 
use, to be beat out, isto be extremely fatigued ; to 
have the strength exhausted by labor or exertion. 

BEAT, v. i. To move with pulsation; as, the pulse 
beats : or to throb; as, the heart beats. 7 

2. To dash with force, as a storm, flood, passion, 
&c, ; as, the tempest beats against the house. 

3. To knock ata door. Judges xix. 


4. To fluctuate ; to be in agitation. Shak. 
To beat about; to try to find ; to search by various 
means or ways. Addison, 


To beat upon; to act upon with violence. Jonah. 
Also, to speak frequently ; to enforce by repetition. 
Hooker, 
T> heat up for soldiers, is to go about to enlist men 
a ute ay: . 
s6u;. anship, to beat, is to make progress against 
the directu, of the wind, by. eallfogin Sigane lide 
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With hunters, a stag beats up and down, when he 
tuns first one way and then another. Encyc. 


BEAT, n. A stroke; a striking; a blow, whether 
with the hand or with a weapon. 

Sy A peceyne stroke ; a pulsation ; as, 'the beat of 
the pulse. 

3. The rise or fall of the hand or foot, in regulating 
the divisions of time in music. 

4. A transient grace-note in music, struck imme- 
diately before the note it is intended to ornament. 

Busby. 

5. A round or course, which is frequently gone 
over; as, a watchman’s beat. Hence, 

6. A place of habitual or frequent resort. 

In the military art, the beat of drum, is a succession 
of strokes varied, in different ways, for particular 
purposes, as to regulate a miurch, to call soldiers 
to their arms or quarters, to direct an attack, or 
retreat, &c. 

The beat of a watch or clock, is the stroke made 
by the fangs or pallets of the spindle of the balance, 
or of the pads in a royal pendulum. Encyc. 

BEAT, pp. Struck; dashed against; pressed 

BEAT’EN, or laid down; hammered ; pounded ; 
vanquished; made smooth by treading; worn by 
use ; tracked. 

BEAT’ER, n. One who beats, or strikes ; one whose 
‘occupation is to hammer metals. 

2. An instrument for pounding, or comminuting 
‘substances. 

BEAT/ER-UP, x. One who beats for game; a sports- 
‘man’s term, Butler. 

BEATH, v. t. To bathe. [Vot in use.] Spenser. 

BE-A-TIF’I€, ta. {L. beatus, blessed, from beo, 

BE-A-TIF'I€-AL,§ to “bless, and facio, to make. 
See Bratiry.] 

That has the power to bless or make happy, or the 
power to complete blissful enjoyment; used only of 
heavenly fruition after death ; as, beatific vision. 

Milton. 

BE-A-TIF/I€-AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to 
complete happiness. 

BE-AT-LFI-€A'/TION, nm. In the Roman Catholic 
church, an act of the pope by which he declares a 
person beatified or blessed after death. This is the 
first step toward canonization, or the raising of one 
to the dignity of a suint. No person can be beutified 
till 50 years after his death. All certificates or at- 
testations of his virtues and miracles are examined 
by the congregation of rites, and this examination 
continues often for years; after which his holiness 
decrees the beatification, and the corpse and relics of 
the intended saint are exposed to the veneration of 
all good Christians. Encye. 

BE-AT'I-FY, v. t. [L. bcatus, happy, from beo, to 
bless, and facio, to rane 

1. To make happy; to bless with the -compfetion 
of celestial enjoyment. —~ 

2. In the Roman Catholic church, to declare by a 
decree or public act, that.a person is received into 
heaven, and is to be. reverenced as blessed, though 
not canonized. 

BEAT'ING, ppr. Laying on blows; striking; dash- 


ing against ; conquering; pounding; sailing against 


the direction of the wind, &c. 

BEAT'ING, n. The act of striking or giving blows; 
punishment or chastisement by blows ; conquering ; 
sailing against the direction of the wind. 

The beating of flax and hemp is an operation which 
renders them more soft and pliable. For this purpose, 
they are made into rolls and laid in a trough, where 
they are beat till no roughness or hardness can- be 
felt. - , Encyc. . 

In book-binding, beating is performed ‘by laying the 
book in quires, or sheets folded, on a block, and 
beating it with a heavy, broad-faced hammer. On 
this operation, or the heavy pressure now employed 
as a substitute, the elegance of the binding and the 
easy opening of the book much depend. -Encyc. 

Beating the wind, was a practice in the ancient 
trial by combat. If one of the combatants did not 
appear on the field, the other was to beat the wind, 
by making flourishes with his weapons; by which 
he was entitled to the advantages of a conqueror. 

Beatings, or beats, in music, the regular pulsative 
swellings of sound, produced in an organ by pipes of 
the same key, when not in unison, and thei: vibra- 
tions not simultanvous or coincident. Busby. 

This phenomenon occurs in stringed as well as 
wind instruments, when sounding together, nearly 
but not exactly in perfect tune. ~ Cyce 

BE-AT/I-TUDE, x. [L. beatitudo, from beatus, beo. 
See Bratiry.] 

1. Blessedness ; felicity of the highest kind; con- 
summate bliss ; used of the joys of heaven, 


2. The declaration of blessedness made by our’ 


Savior to particular virtues. 

BEAU, (bo,) n.; pl. Beaux, (boze.) [Fr. beau, con- 
tracted from bel; L. bellus: Sp.and It. bello, fine, gay, 
handsome. 


Aman | dress ; afine, gay man; one whose great |- 


care is to deck his person. In familiar language, a 
man who attends a teal fi ; 


or traverse, Mar. Dict. | BEAU I-DE'AL, (bo-i-deal,)m, [Fr] A conception 
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BEA 


or image of consummate beauty, formed in the mind, 
free from all the deformities, defects, and blemishes, 
which nature exhibits. 
BEAU’ISH, (bo/ish,) x. Like a beau; foppish; fine. 
BEAU MONDE’, (bo-mond’,)n. [Fr. beau, fine, and. 
monde, world.] 
The fashionable world; people of fashion and . 


gaycty. Prior. 
BEAUO/TE-OUS, (bu'te-ous,) a. [SeeBgeauty.] Very | 
fair; elegant in form; pleasing to the sight; beauti- 
ful; very handsome. It expresses a greater degree 
of beauty than handsome, and is chiefly used in poetry. 
BEAU’TE-OUS-LY, (bi’te-ous-ly,) adv. In a beaute- 
ee ; ina manner pleasing tothe sight ; beau- 
tifully. 
BEAU’TE-OUS-NESS, (bii/te-ous-ness,) n. The state- 
or quality of being beauteous; beauty. 
BEAU'TI-FI-ED, (bi’ti-fide,) pp. Adorned; made 
beautiful. 
BEAU/TI-FI-ER, (bi/ti-fi-er,) 2, He or that which 
makes beautiful. 
BEAUD’TI-FUG, (bi’ti-ful,) a. [beauty and full.] 
1. Elegant in form; fair; having the form that 
pleases the eye. It expresses more than handsome. 


A beautiful woman is one of the most attractive objects in all na- 


ture’s works. Anon. 
A circle is more beautiful than a square; a square is more beaue 
tiful than a parallelogram, Lord Kames, 


2. Having the qualities which constitute beauty, 
or that which pleases the senses other than the sight ; : 
as, a beautiful sound. Encye 


| BEAU/TI-FUL-LY, (bi'ti-ful-ly,) adv. Ina beautiful 


manner. 
BEAU’TI-FUL-NESS, (bii’ti-fal-ness,) n. Elegance 
of form; beauty ; the quality of being beautiful. 


| BEAU/TI-FY, (bi'ti-fy,) v. t. [beauty and L. fey 
> 


To make or render beautiful; to adorn ; to dec 
to grace ; to add beauty to; to embellish. Hayward. 
BEAU'TLFY, (bi'ti-fy,) v.i. To become beautiful 5 
to advance in beauty. iw Addison. 
BEAU’TI-FY-ING, (bi’ti-fy-ing,) ppr. Adorning; em- 
bellishing. j 
BEAU’TI-LESS, (bii'ti-less,) a. Destitute of beauty, 
Hammond. 
BEAUTY, (bi’ty,) ~. [Fr. beauté, from beau. See 
Beauv. 

1. ah assemblage of graces, or an assemblage of 
properties in the form of the person or any other ob- 
ject which pleases the eye. In the person, due pro- 
portion or symmetry of parts constitutes the most es- : 
sential property to which we annex the term beauty. 

In the fuce, the regularity and symmetry of the fea- 
tures, the color of the skin, the expression of the eye, a 
are among the principal properties which constitute ‘ 
beauty. But as it is hardly possible to define all the 
properties which constitute beauty, we may observe 
in general, that beauty consists in whatever pleases E 

- the eye of the beholder, whether in the human body, 
in a tree, in a landscape, or in any other object. 

Beauty is intrinsic, and perceived by the eye at first 
view, or relative, to perceive which, the aid of the 
understanding and reflection is requisite. Thus the 

._ beauty of a machine is not perceived till we under. 
stand its uses, and adaptation to its purpose. This 
is called the beauty of utility. By an easy transition, 
the word bcauty is used to express what is pleasing 
to the other senses, or to the understanding. Thus 
we say, the beauty of a thought, of a remark, of 
sound, &c. 

So beauty, armed with virtue, bows the soul é 

With a commanding, but a sweet control. Percival. 

2. A particular grace, feature, or ornament; any 
particular thing which is beautiful and pleasing; a8, 
the beauties of nature. 

3. A particular excellence, or a part which sur- 
passes in excellence that with which it is united; 
as, the beauties of an author. ; 

4. A beautiful person. In Scripture, the chief dig- 
nity or ornament. 2 Sam. i. 

5. In the arts, symmetry of parts ; harmony ; just- 
ness of composition. Encyc. . 

6. Joy and gladness. Is, 1xi, Order; prosperity; 4 
peace; holiness. Ezek. xvi. 

BEAU'TY, (bi’ty,) v. «. To adorn; to beautify or em- 
_bellish. Re Shak. 
BEAO/TY-SPOT, (bii’/ty-spot,) n. A patch; a foil;a 

spot placed on the face to heighten beauty. 
BEAU/TY-WAN'ING, a. Declining in beauty. Shak. 
BEA’VER, (bé'ver,) n. [Sax. befor, biofor; Fr. biérre; 
L. fiber; Ir. beabhar; Sw. bafwer; Dan. bever ; Ger. 
o - 


biber ; D. bever ; Russ, bobr; Pers. yey babir.] 


1. An amphibious quadruped, of the genus Castor. 
It has short ears, a blunt nose, small fore feet, large 
hind feet, with a flat, ovate tail. It is remarkable for 
its po in constructing its lodges or habitations, 
and from this animal is obtained the castor of the 
shops, which is taken from cods or bags in the pe. 
Its fur, which is mostly of a chestnut-brown, is the 
material of the best hats. 

2. The fur of the beaver, or a hat made of the fur. 

3. Part of a helmet covering the face, made jointed, 


ed 


BEC 


(0 er a ae Se a 
80 that the wearer could raise it to drink ; hence its 
name, from Old Fr. bever, to drink. Booth. 
BEA'VER-ED, a. Covered with or wearing a beaver. 
Opes 


, Pi 
BEA’VER-TEEN, 2. _A species of fustian cloth. 
BE-BLEED’, v. t. [beand bleed.] To make bloody. 


viol \ Chaucer. 
BE-BLOOD’, - { v.t. [be and blood.] To make bloody. 
BE-BLOOD’Y,. bs. Sheldon. 


BE-BLOT’, v.t. [be and dlot.] To blot ; to stain. [ Obs.) 
Chaucer. 
BE-BLUB’/BER-ED, a. [be and blubber.] Foul or 
swelled with weeping. Shelton, 
BEE-A-FI/€O, x. ft. beccafico, from the root of prea, 
peck, beck, and fico, a fig, See Bear.] 
A fig-pecker ; a bird like a nightingale, which feeds 
on figs and grapes. Johnson. Prior. Bailey. 
The term beccafico is applied by the Italians to dif- 
ferent species of small birds of the genus Sylvia, 
when in a condition for the table. P. Cyc. 
3E-€A LM’, (be-cim’,) v. t. [be and calm. See Catm.] 
1. To still; to make quiet ; to appease ; to stop or 
repress motion in a body; used of the elements and 
of the passions ; as, to becal the ocean, or the mind. 
But calm is generally used. 
- 2. To keep from motion by intercepting the current 
of wind; as, high lands becalm a ship. 


BE-CALM’ED, (be-cimd’,) pp. or a. Quieted; ap- 


peased. 
2. a. Hindered from motion or progress by a calm ; 
as, 2 ship bccalmed. 
BE-€ALM/ING, (be-cam'ing,) ppr. Appeasing ; keep- 
ing from motion or progress. 
BE-CALM/ING, (be-cam'ing,) n. 
Herbert. 


_BE-CAME*, pret. of Become. See Become. 
BE-CAUSE’', (a compound word.) (Sax. be; Eng. by 
and cause. See By and Cause.] 

By cause, or by the cause; on this account; for 
the cause which is explained in the next proposition ; 
for the reason next explained. Thus, I fled, because 
I was afraid, is to be thus resolved; I fled, by the 
eause, fur the cause, which is mentioned in the next 
affirmation, viz., I was afraid. Hence, cause being a 
noun, because may be regularly foliowed by of. 

The spirit is life, because of righteousncss. — Rom. viii. 

Because of these things cometh the wrath of Ged upon the 

* children of disobedience. — Eph. v. 

BEC-CA-BUN'GA, n. [G. bach, a brook, and bunga, 
a basket for catching fish.} ; 

Brooklime speedwell ; Veronica beccabunga; a 
European plant, common in ditches-and shallow 
streams. ' 

BECH'A-MEL, zn. A kind of fine, white broth, or 
sauce, thickened with cream. Cooley. 
BE-CHANCE’, v. t [be, by, and chance.] To befall; 
to happen to. Shak. 
BE-CHARM’, v. &. [be and charm.] To charm ; to cap- 
tivate. Beaum. & Fl. 


A calm at sea. 


BL’/EHIC, n. (Gr. Buxixa, from Bnt, a cough.] 


A medicine for relieving coughs, synonymous with 
pectoral, which is now the term mostly used. 
Quincy. 
BECK, 2 A smal! brook. Gray. This word, Sax. 
becc, Ger. bach, D. beck, Dan. bek, Sw. beck, Per. 
u- 


oy bakk, a brook or rivulet, is found in the Ir. Ar. 


Ch. Syr. Sam. Heb. and Eth., in. the sense of flowing, 
as tears, weeping. Gen. xxxii. 22. It is obsolete in 
English, but is found in the names of towns situated 
near streams, as in Waibeck ; but is more frequent in 
names on the Continent, as in Griesbach, &c. 


BECK, n. [Sax. beacn, a sign; beacnian, bycnian, to 


beckon. The Sw. peka, Dan. pege, signifies to point 
with the finger. : 

A nod of the head ; a significant nod. or a motion 
of the hand, intended to be understood by some per- 
son, especially as a sign of command. 

BECK, v. i, To nod, or make a sign with the head or 
hand. 


BECK, ».t. Tocall bya nod; to intimate a command 
to ; to notify by a motion of the head or hand. Shak. 

BECK’ED, (bekt,) pp. Called or notified by a nod or 
a motion of the hand. % 

BECK’ET, n. A thing used in ships to confine loose 
ropes, tackles, or spars, as a large hook, a rope with 
an eye at one end, or a wooden bracket. Mar. Duct. 

BECK’ING, ppr. Nodding significantly ; directing by 
a nod or motion of the hand. 

BECK/ON, (bek’n,) v.i [See Becx.] To make a 
sign to another, by nodding, winking, or a motion 
of the hand or finger, &c., intended as a hint or in- 
timation. Acts xix. . 

BECK’ON, (bek’n,) v. t To make a significant sign 


to. Dryden. 
BECK’'ON,2. A sign made without words. 


Bolingbroke. 
BECK!ON-ED, pp. Having a sign madeto.  ~ 


BECK’ ON-ING, ppr. Making a significant sign asa 
bint. 
BEC IP’, v.t. [Sax. beclyppan.] 
embrace, {Wot in use.] 


——-= 


\ 


; {es / 


Wickliffe. 
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BE-CLOUD’, v. t. [See Croun.] To cloud ; to ob- 
scure ; to dim. Sidney. 

BE-CLOUD’ED, pp. Clouded ; darkened. 

BE-CLOUD/ING, ppr. Overspreading with clouds ; 
obscuring. : 

BE-COME’, (be-kum’,) v. 2.; pret. Became ; pp. Become. 
ax becuman, to fall out or happen; D. bekoomen; 

. bekommen, to get or obtain; Sw. bekomma; Dan, 
bekomme, to obtain; be and come. The Sax. be is the 
Eng. by. These significations differ from the sense 
in English. But the sense is, to come to, to arrive, to 
reach, to fall or pass to. [See Come.] Hence the 
sense of suiting, agreeing with. In Sax. cuman, 
Goth. kwiman, is to come; and Sax. cweman is to 
please, thut is, to suit or be agreeable.] 

1. To pass from one state to another ; to enter into 
some state or condition, by a change from another 
state or condition, or by assuming or receiving new 
properties or qualities, additional matter, or a new 
character ; as, a cion becomes a tree. 

The Lord God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 

man became a living soul, —Gen. ii. 

To the Jews I became as a Jow. —1 Cor. ix, 

2. To become of, usually with what preceding ; to 
be the fate of ; to be the end of; to be the final or 
Subsequent condition ; as, what will decome of our 
commerce? what will become of us? 

In the present tense, it applies to place as well as 
condition. What tras dgcome of my friend? that is, 
where is he; as well as, what is his condition ; 
Where is he become 3 used by Shakspeare and Spenser, 
is obsolete ; but this is the sense in Saxon, where 
has he fallen? 

BE-€OME’, v. t. In general, to suit or be suitable ; to 
be congruous ; to befit ; to accord with, in character 
or circumstances ; to be worthy of, decent, or proper. 
It is used in the same sense applied to persons or 
things. 

If I become not a cart as well as another man. Shak, 


This use of the word, however, is less frequent, the 
verb usually expressing the suitableness of thongs to 
persons or to other things; as, a robe becomes a 
prince. 

It becomes me 80 to speak of an excellent poet. Dryden. 


BE-€OM'ING, ppr. or a., but used rarely or never ex- 
cept as an adjective. Fit; suitable; congruous; 
proper; graceful; belonging to the character, or 
adapted to circumstances; as, he speaks with be- 
coming boldness ; a dress is very becoming. 

Some writers formerly used of after this word. 


Such discourses as are becoming af them. Dryden. 
But this use is inelegant or improper. 
BE-€OM'ING, a. Ornament. [ Ods.]} Shak. 


BE-€0M/ING-LY, adv. 
"manner. 
BE-€OM’ING-NESS, n._ Fitness; congruity ; pro- 
priety , decency ; gracefulness arising from ae 
TEWs 
BE-€RIP’PLE, v. t. [See Crirrte.] To make lame; 
to cripple. [ Little used.] 
BE-C€URL’,v.t Tocurl. [Wot used.} 
BED, 2. (Sax. bed; D. bed; G. bett or bect ; Goth. badi. 
The sense 1s a lay or spread, from laying or setting. 
1. A place or an article of furniture to sleep an 
take rest on ; in modern times, and among civilized 
men, a sack or tick filled with feathers or wool ; but 
a bed may be made of straw or any other materials. 
The word bed includes often thé bedstead. 
2. Lodging; a convenient place for sleep. 
3. Marriage ; matrimonial connection. 
George, the eldest son of his second bed. Clarendon, 


4. A plat or level piece of ground in a garden, 

usually a little raised above the adjoining ground. 
Bacon. 

5. The channel of a river, or that part in which the 
water usually flows. Milton. 

6. Any hollow place, especially in the arts; a hol- 
low place in which any thing rests ; as, the bed of a 
mortar. 

7. A layer; a stratum; an extended mass of any 
thing, whether upon the earth or within it, as, a bed 
of sulphur; a Sed of sand or clay. ’ 

8. Pain ;. torment. Rev. ii. The grave. Is, Ivii. 
The lawful use of wedlock. Heb. xiii, 

The bed of the carriage of a gun, isa thick plank 
which lies under the piece, being, as it were, the 
body of the carriage. 

The bed of a mortar is a solid piece of oak, hollow 
in the middle, to receive the breech and half the 
trunnions. . 

In masonry, bed 1s a range of stones, and the joint 
of the bed is the mortar between the two stones 
placed one over the other. 3 Encyc- 

Bed of justice,in France. The king was said to 
hold a bed of justice, when, going in person to a re- 
fractory parliament, and, seated on his throne, (called 
lit, bed,) he caused his decrees to be registered. 
ei Brande, 

To make a bed, is to put it in order after it has been 

- used. 

To bring to bed, to deliver of a child, is rarely used. 

But in the passive form, to be brought to bed, that is, 


After a becoming or proper 


BED 


to be delivered of a child, is common. It is often fol- 
lowed by of; as, to be brought to bed of a son, 

To put to bed, in midwifery, is to deliver of a child. 

Dining bed, or discubitory bed ; among the ancients, 
a bed on which persons lay at meals. It was four 
or five feet high, and would hold three or four per- 
sons. Three of these beds were ranged by a square 
table, one side of the table being left open, and ac- 
cessible to the waiters. Hence the Latin name for 
the table and the room, triclinium, or three beds. 

; Encye. 

From bed and board. In law, a separation of man 
and wife, without dissolving the bands of matri- 
mony, 1s called a separation from board and bed,a 
mensa et toro. In this case the wife has a suitable 
maintenance allotted to her out of the husband’s 


estate, called alimony. Blackstone, 
BED, v. t. To place in a bed. Bacon. 
2. To goto bed with. [Unusual.] Shak, 

3. To make partaker of the bed. Bacon. 


4. To plant and inclose or cover; to set or lay and 
inclose ; as, to bed the roots of a plant in soft mold. 

5. To lay in any hollow place, surrounded or in- 
closed ; as}to bcd a stone. 

6. To Jay in & place of rest or security, covered, 
surrounded, or inclosed ; as, a fish bedded in sand, or 
under a bank, 

7. To Jay in a stratum ; to stratify ; to lay in order, 
or flat; as, bedded clay, bedded hairs. Shak. 

BED, v. 2 ‘To cohabit; to use the same bed. 

If he be married, and bed with his wife. Wieeman, 
BE-DAB’BLE, v. t. [be and dabéle.] To wet; to 
sprinkle. 
Bedabbled with the dew. 

BE-DAB'BLED, pp. Wet; sprinkled. 
BE-DAB’BLING, ppr. Wetting ; sprinkling. 
BE-DAFF’, v. t. To make a fool of. [Vot in use.) 


Shak, 


Chaucer. 
BED’/A-GAT, 7. The name of the sacred books of the 
Boodhists in Burmah. Malcom. 
BE-DAG’/GLE, ». t. [be and daggle.} To soil, as 


clothes, by drawing the ends in the mud, or spatter- 
ing them with dirty water. 
BE-DAG'GLED, pp. Soiled by reaching the mud in 
walking ; bespattering. = 
BE-DARE’, v. t. [be and dare.) To dare; to defy. 
Not used.) Peele. 
BE-DARK’, v, t. [be and dark.] To darken. [Wot 
used, Gower. 
BE-DARK'EN-ED, pp. Darkened ; obscured. 
BE-DASH’, v. t. [be and dash.] To wet by throwing 
water or other liquor upon ; to bespatter with water 
or mud. 
BE-DASH’ED, (be-dasht’,) pp. Bespattered with water 
or other liquid. 
BE-DASH’ING, ppr. 
upon, or other liquid. 
BE-DAUB’, ». t. [be and daub.) To daub over; to 
besmear with viscous, slimy matter; to soil with 
any thing thick and dirty. Shak. 
BE-DAUB’/ED, pp. Daubed over; besmeared. 
BE-DAUB/ING, ppr. Daubing over; hesmearing, 
BE-DAZ/ZLE, v. t. [be and dazzle.] To confound the 
sight by too strong a light ; to make dim by luster. 


Shak. 

BE-DAZ'ZLED, pp. Having the sight confounded by 
too strong a light. 

BE-DAZ/ZLING, ppr. Confounding or making dim 
by a too brilliant luster, 

BE-DAZ/ZLING-LY, adv. So as to bsdazzle, 

BED’-BUG, n. A troublesome insect of an offensive 
smell, (Cimex lectulartus,) Which infests the crevices 
of bedsteads, &c. P. Cyc. Partington. Brande. 

BED’-CHAIR, n. A chair for the sick, with a movable 
back, which rises or falls, to sustain them while sit 
ting up in bed. 

BED/-CHAM-BER, n. [bed and chamber.] An apart- 
ment or chamber intended or appropriated for a bed, 
or for sleep and repose. 

BED!-€LOFHES, n. pl. [oed and clothes.) Blankets, 
coverlets, &c., for beds. Shak, 

BED/DED, pp. or a, Laid in a bed, inclosed as in # 


bed ; stratitied. 
BED’DER, n. [from bed.] The nether stone of an 
oi} mill. Chalmers. 


BE-DET’TER, 

BED’‘DING, ppr. Laying in a bed; inclosing as in s 
bed. 

BED/DING, n. A bed and its furniture; a bed ; the 
materials of a bed, whether for man or beast. Spenser. 

BE-DEAD’, (be-ded’,) v.t. Todeaden.  Hallywell. 

BE-DECK’, ». t. [be and deck.] To deck ; toa ants to 


‘ace. 
BE-DECK'ED, (be-dekt!,) pp. Adorned ; omamented. 
BE-DECK/ING, ppr. Adorning; decking. 
BED’E-GUAR, (-gar,) n. A hairy or spongy substance 
on rose-bushes, produced by the puncture of certain 
insects, and once supposed to have valuable med- 
ical properties. Booth. 
BEDE!-HOUSE, n.’ [Sax. bead, a prayer, and house.) 
Formerly, a hospital or alras-house, where the poor 
rayed for their founders and benefactors. 
BE/DEL, (bé/di,) n. An officer in the universities of 
England; a messenger or crier of a court; an 'a- 


Bespattering ; dashing water 
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BED 
ferior officer of a parish. [A peculiar orthography 
of beadle. 
BE/DEL-RY, x. The extent of a beadle’s office. 
Blount. 
BE-DEV’IL, (-dev'l,) v. t. To throw into utter dis- 
order and confusion; as if by the agency of evil 
spirits. South. 
BE-DEV'IL-ED, pp. or a. Thrown .nto utter disorder 
aud confusion. W. Irving. 
BE-DEW’, v. t. [be and dew.] To moisten, as with 
dew ; to moisten in a gentle manner with any liquid ; 
as, tears bedew her face. Shak. 
BE-DEW’ED, (be-diide’,) pp. Moistened, as if with 
dew ; gently moistened. 
BE-DEW’ER, 2. That which bedews, Sherwood. 
BE-DEW'ING, ppr. Moistening gently, as with dew ; 
wetting, 

BE-DEW’Y, a. Moist with dew. [Little used.] 
BED’-FEL-LOW, n. [bed and fellow.} One who lies 
with another in the same bed. Shak. 

BED’-HANG-INGS, n. pl. Curtains. Shak, 

BE-DIGHT’, (be-dite’,) v. t. [be and dight.] Toadorn; 
to dress ; to set off with ornament. [Little used.] 

OTe. 

BE-DIGHT’, pp. Adorned; set off with orna- 

BE-DIGHT’ED, ments. 

BE-DIGHT'ING, ppr. Adorning. 

BE-DIM’, v. t. [be and dim.] To make dim; to ob- 
scure or darken. Sidney. 

ope ney, pp. Made dim; obscured. 
E-DIM’MING, ppr. Making dim; obscuring; dark- 


ening. 

BE-DIS'MAL, v. t. To make dismal, Student. 

BE-DIZ'EN, (be-diz'zn,) v. t. [be and dizen.) To 
adorn; todeck. [4 low word.] 

BE-DIZ’EN-ED, pp. Bedecked ; adorned. 

BE-DIZ'EN-ING, ppr. Adorning. 

BED’/LAM, xn. 
of a religious house in London, afterward converted 
into a hospital for lunatics.] 

1. A mad-house ; a place appropriated for lunatics. 

Spelman. 

2. A madman ; a lunatic ; one who lives in Bed- 

3. Figuratively, a piace of uproar. [tam. Shak, 

BED’/LAM, a. Belonging to a mad-house; fit for a 
mad-house. Shak. 

BED’/LAM-ITE, 2. An inhabitant of a mad-house; a 
madman. B, Jonson. 

BED'-MAK-ER, n. [bed and maker.] One whose oc- 
cupation is to make beds, as in a college or univer- 
sity. Spectator. 

BED'-MATE, n. [bed and mate.] A bed-fellow. Shak. 

BED'-MOLD-ING, n. [bed and molding.) 

In architecture, the members of a cornice, which 
are placed below the coronet, consisting of an ogee, 
alist, a large boultine, and another list under the 
coronet. } Encyc. 

BE-DOTE’, v. t. [be and dote.]. To make to dote. 

Not in use.] 7 Chaucer. 

BED/6U-iN, Remon ene) nm. The name of those 
Arabs who live in tents, and are scattered over 
Arabia, Egypt, and other parts of Africa. 

BED!-POST, n. [bed and post.) The post of a bed- 


stead. 
BED/-PRESS-ER, n. [bed and press.] A lazy fellow ; 
one who loves his bed. Shak. 
BED’-QUILT, x. A quilted spread or cover for a bed. 
BE-DRAG'GLF, v. t [be and dragyle.'! To soil, as 
garments which are suffered, in walking, to reach 
the dirt; to soil by drawing along on mud. Swift. 

BE-DRAG/GLED, pp. Soiled by reaching the dirt, in 
walking. 

BE-DRAG/GLING, ppr. Soiling by drawing along in 
dirt or mud. 

BE-DRENCH’, v.t, [be and drench.] To drench; to 
soak ; to saturate with moisture: applied to things 
which imbibe moisture. . 


Lhe 
BE-DRENCH’ED, (be-drencht’,) pp. Drenched ; 


soaked. 
BE-DRENCHIING, ppr. Soaking; drenching. 
BED’/RiD. a. [bed and ride; Sax. bedrida.} 


BED/RID-DEN, Confined to the bed by age or in- 


rmity, Shak. 

BED/RITE, n. [bed and rite.] The privilege of the 
marriage bed. 

BED/ROOM, zn. pe and room.} A room or apartment 
intended or used for a bed ; a lodging-room. 

2. Room ina bed. [Wot in use. Shak. 
BE-DROP’, v. t. [be and drop.] ‘To sprinkle, as with 
drops. Chaucer. 
BE-DROP’PED, (be-dropt’,) pp. Sprinkled, as with 

drops ; speckled ; variegated with spots. 

BED’‘SIDE, n. “The side of the bed. Middleton. 

BED'STAFF, n. [bed and staff] A wooden pin an- 
ciently inserted on the sides of bedsteads, to keep 
the clothes from slipping on either side. Johnson. 

BED/STEAD, (bed’sted,) n. [bed and stead.] A frame 
for supporting a bed. 

BED/STRAW, n. [bed and straw.] Straw laid under 
a bed to make it soft ; also, a name common to dif- 
forent species of plants, of the genus Galium. 

BED'/SWERV-ER, 7. toed and swerve.) One that 
swerves from his bed ; that is, one who is false and 
unfaithful to the marriage vow. Shak. 
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8. ‘ 
Corrupted from Bethlehem, the name 


BEE 


BED/TICK, ». A case of strong linen or cotton cloth, 
used for inclosing the feathers or other matcrials of a 
bed. Booth. 

BED'TIMB, 2. Ne and time.] The time_to Zo to 
rest ; the usual hour of going to bed. “ Shak. 

BE-DUCK’, v.t. [be and duck.] To duck; to put the 


head under water ; to immerse. Spenser. 
BE-DUNG’, v. t To cover with dung. Bp. Hall. 
BE-DUST*‘, v. t. [be and dust.] ‘To sprinkle, soil, or 

cover with dust. Sherwood. 


BED'WARD, adv. [bed and ward.) Toward beds 
Y/ 


hak, 
BE-DWARF", v. t. [be and dwarf.] To make litle; 
to stunt or hinder growth. Donne. 
BED'WORK, n. [bed and work.) Work done in bed, 
without toil of the hands, or with ease. Shak, 
BE-DYE’, v.t. [be and dye] To dye; to stain. 


Spenser. 

BE-DY’ ED, (be-dide’,) pp. 

BEE,n. [Sax. beo; D. bye; G. biene; Sw. bi); Dan. 
bie; Ir. beach; It. pecchia; Sp. abeja. Class Bg.] 

1. An insect of the genus Apis. [See Aris.] The 
species are numerous, of which the honey-bee is the 
most interesting to man. It has been cultivated from 
the earliest periods, for its wax and honey. [It lives 
in swarms, or societies, of froin 10,090 to 59,000 indi- 
viduals. These swarms contain three classes of bees ; 
the females or queen bees, of which there is only one 
in each swarm, the males or drones, and the neuters 
or working bees. Of the former, there is only one in 
each hive or swarm, whose sole office.is to propa- 
gate the species. It is much larger than the other 
bees. The drones serve mercly for impregnating the 
queen, after which they are destroyed by the neu- 
ters. These last are the laborers of the hive. They 
collect the honey, form the cells, and feed the other 
“bees and the young. They are furnished with a pro- 
boscis, or tongue, by which they collect the honey 
from flowers, and a mouth, by which they swallow 
it, and then convey it to the hive in their stomachs, 
where they disgorge it into the cells. The pollen of 
flowers sctles on the hairs with which their body is 
covered, whence it is cullected into pellets by a brush 
on their second pair of tugs, and deposited in a hol- 
{ow in the third pair. It is called bee-bread, and is 
the food of the larve or young. The adult becs feed 
on honey. The wax wus supposed to be formed 
from pollen by a digestive process, but it is now as- 
certained that it is formed from the honey by a simi- 
lar process. The females and neuters have a barbed 
sting, attached to a bag of poison, which flows into 
the wound inflicted by the sting. When a hive is 
overstocked, a new colony is sent out under the di- 
rection of a queen bee. This is called swarming. 

a Cyc. Ed. Encyc. 

2. In America, joint, voluntary, and gratuitous aid 
afforded by neighbors to their minister, or to any per- 
son in need. Also, an assembly of ladies to sew for 
the poor. 

BEE'-BREAD, n. [bee and bread.) A brown, bitter 
substance, the pollen of flowers collected by bees, as 
food for their young. [See Bee.) 

BEE’-&AT-ER, nx. [See and cat.) A bird that feeds 
on bees. A name common to the different species of 
birds of the genus Merops, of which the M. Apiaster 
of Europe is remarkable for the brilliancy of its plu- 
mage. Encyc. 

BEE'-FLOW-ER, n. [bee and flower.] A plant; a 
species of Ophrys or T'wyblade, whose flowers rep- 
resent singular figures of bees, flies, and other in- 
sects. Encyc. 

BEE’-GAR-DEN, n. [bee and garden.] A garden or 
inclosure to set bee-hives in. Johnson. 

BEE’-GLUE, n. [bee and glue.] A soft, unctuous 
matter with which bees cement the combs c the 
hives, and close up the cells; called also propolis. 

Encye. 

BEE/-HIVE, 7. [bee and hive.] A case, box, or other 
hollow vessel, which serves as a habitation for bees, 
Hives are made of various materials, as of boards, 
the hollow trunk of a tree, withes of straw, or glass. 

BEE/-MAS-TER, nz. [bee and master.] One who keeps 
bees. Mortimer. 

BEE/-MOTH, 7. A moth from whose eggs are pro- 
duced caterpillars, which infest bee-hives. 

BEECH, 2». (Sax. bece, boc; D. beuke, or beukenbeom ; 
Ger. buche, or buchbaum; Slav. boku; Russ. buk; Gr. 
gduyos; L. fagus; Ite faggio; Sp. haya; Port. faia. 
In Saxon, bec and boc is a book. It may be that 
beech is properly the name of bark, and this being 
used, by our rude ancestors, as the material for writ- 
ing, the word came to signify a book.] 

A tree arranged by Linneus under the genus Fa- 

, With the chestnut ; “but the latter is now placed 
In a distinct genus, (Castanea.) The beech grows to 
a large size, with branches forming a beautiful head, 
with thick foliage. The bark is smooth and of a sil- 
very cast. The mast or nuts are the food of swine, 
and of certain wild animals, and yield a good oil for 
lamps. When eaten by man, they are said to occa- 
sion giddiness and headach. 

BEECH’-€OAL, n. [beech and coal.] 
beech wood. 

BEECH’EN, (beech’n,) a. 


Dyed ; stained. 


E Encyc. 
Charcoal from 


Consisting of the wood or 


BEE 


hark of the beech; belonging to the beech; as, a 
beechen vessel. Dryden. 

BEECH!’-MAST, n. The fruit or nuts of the beech, 

BEECH’-NUT, xn. The nut of the beech-tree, 

BEECH!-OIL, n. [becch and oil.] Oil expressed from 
the mast or nuts of the beech-tree. It is used in Pie- 
ardy, and in other parts of France, instead of butter ; 
but is said to occasion heaviness and pains in the 
stomach. Encyc. 

BEECH!’-TREE, n. [beech and tree.] The beech. 

BEEF, x. [Fr. beuf, an ox; Arm. bevin; {t. bue; Sp. 
buey ; Port. boy; W. buw: Corn. byuk, an ox ; Ir. bo, 
a cow, pl. buaibh; L. bes, bovis; Gr. Bauest 

1, An animal of the bovine genus, whether ox, 
bull, or cow ; but used of those which are full grown 
or nearly so. In this, which is the original sense, 
the word has a plural, beeves. 

2. The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow, or of bovine 
animals generally, when killed. In popular language, 
the word is often applied to the live animal; as, an 
ox is good beef; that is, well fattened. In this sense, 
the word has no plural. fe : 

BEEF, a. Consisting of the flesh of the ox, or of bo- 
vine animals: as, a bcef-steak. Swift. 

BEEF'-EAT-ER, rn. [beef and eat.} [Corrupted in its 
second meaning, from bufftier, a keeper of the buflt 
or sidehuard, because some of them were originally ur- 
ranged at side-tables, at solemn festivals. Enc. Am.) 

1. One that eats beef. 

2. A popular appellation for the yeomen of the 
guard, in England. 

3. The Buphaga Africana, an African bird that 
feeds on the larve which nestle under the hides of 
oxen. 

4. In popular use, a stout, fleshy man. 

BEEF’STEAK, n. Mey and steak.] Asteak or slice 
of beef broiled or for broiling. 

BEEF’-WIT-TED, a. [beef and wit.) Dull in intel- 
lects ; stupid ; heavy-headed. Shak. 

BEELD, x. [Sax. behludan, to ae : 

Protection ; refuge. [ Os.) A shed for cattle. Fairfaz, 

BE-EL’ZE-BUB, zn. A prince of devils. {The word 
signifies the deity of ised 

BEE/MOL, z. In music, a half-note, 

BEEN, [Sax. beon.] 

Part. perf. of Be ; pronounced bin. In old authors, 
it is also the present tense plural of Be. 

BEEN, n. A fretted stringed instrument of music of 
the guitar kind, having nineteen frets; used in 
India. As. Researches, 

BEER, n. [W. bir: Fr. biere; Arm byer, bir, ber; D. 
and G. bier ; It. birra.] 

1. A fermented liquor made from any farinaceous 
grain; but generally from barley, which is first 
malted and ground, and its fermentable substance 
then extracted by hot water. This extract or infu- 

- sion is evaporated by boiling in caldrons, and hops 
or some other plant of an agreeable bitterness added. 
The liquor is then suffered to ferfnent in vats. Beer 
is of different degrees of strength, and is denomi- 
nated small beer, ale, porter, brown-stout, &c., accord- 
ing to its strength, or other peculiar qualities. Encye. 

2. Beer is a name given in America to fermenting 
liquors made of various other materials; and when 
a decoction of the roots of plants furms part of the 
composition, it is called spring-beer, from the season 
in which it is made. There is also root-beer. 

BEER!'-RAR-REL, x. A barrel for holding beer. 

BEER/-HOUSE, rn. A house where malt liquors are 
sold; an ale-house. 

BEEST’INGS. See Biestines. 

BEES!-WAX,n. The wax collected by bees, and of 
which their cells are constructed. 

BEET, x. [D. diet; Ger. becte; It. bietola; W. betysen ; 
L. beta; Fr. bette.] 

A plant of the genus Beta. The species cultivated 
in gardens are the eicla and vulgaris, or white and 
red beet. There are many varieties; some with 
long -taper roots, and others with flat roots, like 
turneps. The root furnishes a large portion of sugar, 
which is manufactured in France on a great scale. 


Cyc. 
BEE/TLE, zn. (Sax. bitl, or bytl, a mallet ; betel, the 
insect, beetle.} 

1. A heavy mallet or wooden hammer, used to 
drive wedges, beat pavements, &c., having one, two. 
or three handles for as many men to use it; called 
also a stamper, or rammer, 

2. In zoology, a popular name common to the dif- 
ferent species of insects, of the genus Scarabeus, 
Linn. The generic characters are, clavated an- 
tenne, fissile longitudinally, legs frequently den- 
tated, and wings which have hard cases, or sheaths, 
They are of different sizes, from that of a pin’s head 
to that of a man’s fist. ‘They have various names, 
as the May-bug, or door-beetle, cock-chaffer, the 
tumble-dung, the celephant-beetle, &c. The latter, 
found in South America, is the largest species, being 
nearly four inches long. Encye. 

The term beetle is common, in popular language, to 
all insects with hard or shelly wing-cases, as the 
Coleoptera, and some of the Orthopvcra, as the cock- 
roach, It is more appropriate to the Scarabei. 

Cyc. Partington. 


Bacon. 
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BEB'TLE, (bee'tl,) v. i. To jut; tobe prominent ; to | BE-FORE/CIT-ED, a. Cited ina eceding 


hang or extend out; as, a cliff that beetles over its 
base. Shak. 

BEE’/TLE-BROW, z. [bectle and brow.] A prominent 
brow. Shak. 

BEE/TLE-BROW-ED, a. Having prominent |e 

; Ww 

BEE/TLE-HEAD, z. [beetle and head.) A ne fel- 

te 


low. 
BEE'/TLE-HEAD-ED, (bé’tl-hed-ed,) 
head like a beetle ; dull; stupid. 
BEE/TLE-STOCK, n. [beetle and stock.] The handle 
of a beetle. Spenser. 
BEE’TLING, ppr. or a. Jutting; being prominent; 
standing out from the main body. Thomson. 
BEET’-RAVE, n. A kind of beet, used for salad. 
BEET’-RAD-ISH, Ash. 
BEEVES, 7. ; pl. of Beer. Cattle ; quadrupeds of the 
bovine genus, called in England black cattle. 
BE-FALL’,v. t. ; pret. BEFELL ; part. Beratten. [Sax. 
befellan, of be and fali.] 
To happen to; to occur to; as, let me know the 
“worst that can befall me. It usually denotes ill. It 
is generally transitive in form, but there seems to be 
an ellipsis of to, and to sametimes follows it. 
BE-FALL’, v. i. To happen ; to come to pass. 
‘I have revealed this discord which befell. Milton. 
To befall of, is not legitimate. 
BE-FALL’EN, (be-fawi'n,) pp. Fallen on. 
BE-FALL/ING, n. That which befalls; an event. 
BE-FALL/ING, ppr. Happening to; occurring to; 
coming to pass. 
BE-FELL’, pret. of BErauu. : 
BE-FIT’, v. t. [be and fit.] To suit; to be suitable to ; 
to become. 
That name best befits thee. 


BE-FIT’TING, ppr. or a. Suiting; becoming. 

BE-FLAT’TER, v. t. To flatter. 

BE-FOAM’, v. t. [be and foam.} To cover with foam. 

Little used. . 

BE-FOG’GED, a. Involved in a fog. Irving. 

BE-FOOL’, v. t. [be and fool.] To fool; to infatuate ; 
to delude or lead into error. 

Men befool themselves. South, 
BE-FOOL’ED, pp. Fooled ; deceived ; led into error. 
BE-FOOL/ING, ppr. Fooling; making a fool of; de- 

ceiving ; infatuating. 

BE-FORE’, prep. [be and fore, that is, by, fore, near 
the fore part. Sax. before, or beforan, retained by 
Chaucer in beforn.] 

1. In front ; on the side with the face, at any dis- 
tance; used of persons. Milton. 

2. In presence of, with the idea of power, author- 
ity, respect. } 

Abraham bowed before the people of the land. —Gen. xxiii, 

Wherewithal shall 1 come before the Lord ? — Micah vi. 

3. In sight of; a8, before the face. 

4. In the presence of, noting cognizance 
diction. 

Both. parties shall come before the judge. —Ex, xxii. 

5. In the power of, noting the right or ability to 
choose or possess; free to the choice. 

“he world was all before them. 

My land is before thee. —Gen. xx. 

6. In front of any object ; as, before the house, be- 
fore the fire. : 

7. Preceding in time. 

Before 1 was afflicted, I went astray. — Ps. cxix. 

Before Abraham was, ! am. — John viii. 

Here the preposition has a sentence following for 
an object. 

- 8, In preference to. 
And he set Ephraim before Manasseh. —Gen. xIviii. 
Poverty is desirable before torments, Taylor. 

9. Superior ; preceding in dignity. 

He that cometh after me is preferred before me, for he was before 

me. —Jobn i. 

10. Prior to; having prior right; preceding in 
order ; as, the eldest son is before the younger in 
succession. 

11. Previous to ; in previous order; in order to. 

Before this treatise can become of use, two points are orgs 


‘TSee No. 7.) . 


Having a 
Shak. 


Milton. 


or juris- 


Milton. 


12. Before the wind, denotes in the direction of 


the wind and by its impulse. 
BE-FORE’, adv. “In time preceding. ‘ 
You tell me what I knew before. Dryden, 

1. In time preceding, to the present, or to this 
time ; hitherto; as, tumults then arose which before 
were unknown. ; 

2. Further onward in place, in progress, or in front. 

Reaching forth to those things which are before. — Phil. i, 
3. In front; on the fore part. 


BEG 


BE-FORE/HAND, adv. [before and hand.) 
of anticipation or preoccupation ; often followed by 
with; as, you are beforehand with me. 

2. Antecedently ; by way of preparation or prelim- 
inary ; aforetime. Matt. xiii, 1 Tim. v. 

3. In a state of accumulation, so as that more has 
been received than expended. A man is beforehand. 
[Jn this use it is more properly an adjective. ] 

4, At first ; before any thing is done. L’Estrange. 
BE-FORE’MEN-TION-ED, a. Mentioned before. 
BE-FORE'TIME, adv. [before and time.] Formerly ; 

of old time. 1 Sam. ix.. Josh. xx. [ Obs. 

BE-FOR’TUNE, v. t. [be and fortune.] To ee to; 
to betide. Shak. 

BE-FOUL/, v.t. (Sax. befylen; be and foul.] 

To make foul ; to soil. 

BE-FRIEND’, (be-frend’,) v. t. [be and friend.] To 
favor; to act as a friend to; to countenance, aid, or 
benefit. Shak. 

BE-FRIEND’ED, pp. Favored; countenanced. 

BE-FRIEND/ING, ppr. Favoring; assisting as a 
friend ; showing kindness to. 

BE-FRINGE’, (be-frinj’,) v. t. [be and fringe.] To fur- 
nish with a fringe ; to adorn as with fringe. Fuller. 

BE-FRING’ED, pp. Adorned as with a fringe. 

BE-FUR/RED, a. Covered with fur. 


BEG, ) x. [The Turks write this word begh, or bek, 
BEY. but prenounce it bay.) 
In the Turkish dominions, a governor of a town or 


country ; more particularly, the lord of a sangiac 
or banner. Every province is divided into seven 
sangiacs or banners each of which qualifies a bey ; 
and these are comman by the governor of the 
province, called beglerbeg, or lord of all the beys. 
Each beg has the command'of a certain number of 
spahis, or horse, denominated timariots. 

In Tunis, the beg, or bey, is the prince or king, 
answering to the dey of Algiers. 

In Egypt, the begs are twefve generals, who com- 
mand the militia, or standing forces of the kingdom. 

2 Encye. 
BEG, v. t. [Probably contracted from Sw. begara, to 
ask, desire, crave; Dan. begia@re; Ger. begehren; 
D. begeeren, which is a compound word; be and 
teren, to crave; Sax. geornian, gyrnan, to »yearm. 
n Italian, picaro is a beggar. 

1. To ask earnestly ; to beseech; to entreat or 
supplicate with humility. It implies more urgency 
than ask or petition. “ 

Joseph begged the body of Jesus, —- Matt. xxvii. 

2. To ask or supplicate in charity ; as, we may 
yet be reduced to beg our bread. 

3, To take for granted ; to assume without proof; 
as, to beg the question in debate. 

BEG, v.i. To ask alms or charity; to practice beg- 
ging; to live by asking alms. 
I can not dig; to beg I am ashamed. — Luke xvi. 


BE-GET’, v. t.; pret. Becot, Beaat; pp. Becot, Br- 
Gottén. [Sax. begetan, of be and getan, to get. 
See Get.] 

1. To procreate, as a father or sire ; to generate ; 
as, to beget a son. 

2. To produce, as an effect; to cause to exist; to 
ee 3 as, luxury begets vice. 

B z erat aes n. One who begets or procreates; a 
ather. 

BEG’/GA-BLE, a. That may be begged. Butler. 

BEG/GAR,n. [See Bec.]. One that lives by asking 
alias, or makes it his business to beg for charity. 

2. One who supplicates with humility ; a petition- 
er; but,in this sense rarely used, as the word has 
become a term of contempt. * Johnson. 

3. One who assumes in argument what he does 

r hee a T ¥ Tillotson. 

GC » vt To reduce to beggary; to impov- 
erish. ~ Shak. 

2. To deprive, or make destitute ; to exhaust; as, 

to beggar description. 

BEG/GAR_ED. pp- Reduced to extreme poverty 

BEG/GAR-ING, ppr. Reducing toindigence, or astate 


’ of beggary. 

BEG’GAR-LI-NESS, n. The state of being beggarly ; 
‘meanness ; extreme poverty. z Barret. 
BEG/GAR-LY, a. Mean; poor; in the condition of a 

beggar; extremely indigent; used of both persons 
and thin 
BEG/GAR-LY, ado. Meanly ; indigently ; a a 
0. 


0. : 
BEG/GAR-MAID, n. A maid that isa beggar. Shak. 
BEG/GAR-MAN, zn. A man that isa beggar. Shak. 
BEG/GAR-WOM/AN, n._ A female beggar. Shak. 
BEG/GAR’S-LICE, nr. The name of an obnoxious 
weed, (Echinaspernum Virginicum,) having a bur-like 
fruit or nut with hooked prickles, which fasten on 
those who by. 
BEG/GAR-Y, x. A state of extreme indigence. Sidney. 


fn a state | BE-GUARDS! 
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n. A German werd denoting one 
C who begs with importunity ; ap- 
plied formerly to some of the Franciscans and other 
mendicant orders of Rome. The term was also ap- 
plied to a class of persons distinguished for the favor 
and frequency of their prayers, Brande. 
BE-GILT’, a. Gilded. B. Jonson. 
BE-GIN’, v.i.; pret. Beaan; pp. Becun. [Sax. gynnan, 
aginnan, beginnan, and onginnan, to begin, ongin, a 
beginning ; Goth. duginnan; Sw. begynna; Dan. 
begynde; D. and Ger. beginnen, to begin; D. and 
Ger. beginn, a beginning, origin; W. cycwnu, to be- 
gin, cy, a prefix, and cwn,a head. The radical word 
is gin or gyn, to which are prefixed be, on, and du, 
which is to. This appears to be the root of the Gr. 
ytvopat, yevvaw, L. genero, gigno, coinciding with 


Syr. <- kén, to begin to be; in Aph.-to plant, to 
confirm, to create; Eth. no? kén, to be, to be- 


ed 


BE-GHARDS’, 


pes 


come, or be made; Ar. ee kana, to be, or become, 


to make, to create, to generate ; Heb. Ch. and Sam. 
1.5, to make ready, to adapt, prepare, establish ; 
Sam. to create. The primary sense is, to throw, 
thrust, stretch forward ; hence, to set, or to produce, 
according to its connection or application. ] 
_1. To have an original or first existence; to take 
rise ; to commence. 
As he epake by the mouth of his holy prophets, which have been 
since the world began, — Luke i. 
Judgment must begin at the house of God, —1 Pet. iv. 
From Nimrod first the savage race began. Pope. 
And tears began to flow. Dryden, 
2. To do the first act; to ‘enter upon something 
new ; to take the first step; as, begin, my. muse. 
Begin every day to repent. Taylor. 
When I begyn, 1 will also make an end. —1 fam, iii. : 


BE-GIN’, v. t. To do the first act of any thing; to 
enter on ; to commence. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song. 
And this they begin to do.—Gen. «i, 

2. To trace from any thing, as the first ground ; to 
lay the foundation. 

The apostle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which leads 

us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 

To begin with, to enter upon first ; to use. or employ 
first; as, to begin with the Latin grammar; to begin 
business with a small capital. 

BE-GIN’NER, n. The person who begins; he that 
gives an original; the agent who is the cause ; an 
author. 

2. One who first enters upon any art, science, or 
business; one who is in his rudiments; a young 
practitioner ; often implying want of experience, 

BE-GIN’NING, ppr. First entering upon; commen- 
cing; giving rise, or original ; taking fise, Or origin. 

BE-GIN'NING, x. The first cause ; origin. 

I am the beginning and the ending. — Rev. i. 

2. That which is first ; the first state; commence. 
ment ; entrance into being. 

In Ue beginning, God ‘created the heaven and the earth. — 

en. ty 

3. The rudiments, first ground, or materials.- 

Mighty things from small beginnings grow. Dryden, 


BE-GIN’NING-LESS, a. That hath no beginning 
A bad word, and not used.} Barrow. 
BE-GIRD’, (begurd’,) v. t.; pret. Beairt, Becirpep ; 

pp. Beairt. [be and gird; Sax. begyrdan.]} 
1. To»bind with a band or girdle* 
2. To surround ; to inclose ; to encompass, 
Begird the Almighty throne, Milton, 
3. To besiege. Clarendon. 
To begirt, used by B. Jonson, is a corrupt orthog- 


raphy. 

BE-GIRD/ED, pp. Bound with a girdle ; surrounded ; 

BE-GIRT! inclosed ; besieged. 

BE-GIRD/ING, ppr. Binding witha girdle ; surround- 
ing ; besieging. 

BEG/LER-BEG, nx. [See Bec.] The governor of a 
province in the Turkish empire, next in dignity to 
the grand vizier. Each has three ensigns or staffs, 
trimmed with a horse tail, to distinguish him from 

* a pashaw, who has two, and a beg, who has one. 
His province is called beglerbeghc. Encyc. 

BE-GLOOM’, v. t. To make gloomy ; to spss 


Pope. 


. 


BE-GNAW’, (be-naw’,) v.t [Sax. begnagan; be and 


a1. 

To bite or gnaw; to eat away; to corrode ; to 
nibble. Shak. 

BE-GOD’, » t. To deify. : 

BE-GONE’, (be-gawn’,) Go away; depart. These 
two words have been improperly united. Be re- 


. The battle was before and bebind.— 2 Chron. xiii. BEG/GED, pp. Entreated; supplicated; asked in| tains the sense of a verb, and gone, that of a par- 
In some of the examples of the use of before, which} charity; assumed without proof. . ticiple. : ‘ 
Johnson places under adverb, the word is a prep- BEG’GING, ppr. Asking alms; supplicating ; assum-| BE-GOR’ED, ca. [be and gore.] Besmeared with gore. 
osition ing a sentence; as, “ Before = hills : ing rent Sit ee is . Se can? Spenser. 
a This is the real construction, however R. e act of soliciting alms ; the prac- ce 
: or misunderstood. id tice of asking alms ; as, he lives by begging. BE-GOT’TEN, pp. of Brox. Procreated ; generated 
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BE-GRAVE"’, v. t. To deposit in the grave; to bury. ) BE-HEAD/ING, (be-hed/ing,) x, The act of separat- 


i BEH 
[ot used.] 
2. To engrave. [Not used.] lower. 


BE-GREASE’, v. t. 
with grease, or other oily matter. ’ Z 
BE-GRIME’, v.t. {$e and grime.] To soil with dirt 

deep impressed, so that the natural hue can not 

easily be recovered. “Shak. 
BE-GRIM'ED, pp. Deeply soiled. 
BE-GRIM’ER, z. One who begrimes. 
BE-GRUDGE/, (be-grudj’,) v. t. [See Gruver-] To 

grudge ; to envy the possession of. ° 
BE-GRUDG’ED, pp. Having excited envy. — 
BE-GRUDG’ING, ppr. Envying the possession of. 
BE-GUILE’, (be-gile’,) v. t. [be and guile.] To delude ; 

to deceive; to impose on by artifice or craft. 

The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat. —Gen. iii, 

2. To elude by craft. 

When misery could beguile the tyrant’s rage. Shak. 

3. To elude any thing disagreeable by amusement, 

or other means; to pass pleasingly ; to amuse ; as, 
to Keguile the tedious day with sleep. Shak. 
BE-GUIL'ED, pp. Deluded; imposed on; misled by 
craft; eluded by stratagem; passed pleasingly 
BE-GUILE’MENT, n. Act of beguiling or deceiving. 
BE-GUIL/ER, 2. He or that which beguiles or de- 
ceives. 
BE-GUIL/ING, ppr. or a. Deluding; deceiving by 
craft; eluding by artifice ; amusing. 
BE-GUIL/ING-LY, adv.. In a manner to deceive. 
BE-GUIL'TY, v. t= To render guilty. [4 barbarous 
word.} } Sanderson. 
BE-GUINE'’, (ba-geen’,) n. One of an order of females 
in Flanders, who, without having taken the monastic 
vows, are united for the purposes of devotion and 
charity, and live together in houses called beguinages. 
There were also similar societies of males called 
beghards, and sometimes beguins, See BecHarp. 
BrE/GUM nm. In the East Indies, princess or lady 
Bi/GAUM,{ of high rank. "Malcom, 
BE-GUN!, PP. ef Becix. Commenced; originated. 
BE-HALF’, (bé-haf,) x. [This word is probably a 
corruption. -If composed of be and half, it is a word 
of modern origin ; but I take it to be the Sax. behefe, 
profit, need, or convenience; G. behuf; .D. behoef, 
necessaries, business; behoeve, behalf; Sw. behof} 
Dan. behov, need, necessity, sufficiency, or’ what is 
required, sustenance, or support; from the verb be- 
hoove, behifea, ‘behdve, to need. The Spelling is 
therefore corrupt; it shoul? be behof or behoof. See 
Benoor.] 

1. Favor; advantage ; convenience ;- profit; sup- 
Pe ‘defense ; vindication ; as, the advocate pleads 

behalf of the prisoner; the patriot suffers in behalf 
of his country. 

2. Part; side; noting substitution, or the act of 
taking the part of another; as, the agent appeared 
in behalf of his constituents, and entered a claim. 

BE-HAP’PEN, ». i. [be and happen.} To happen to. 
z Spenser. 
BE-HAVE’, v. t.. [G. gehaben; Sax. gehabban, and be- 
habban; be and have. 

L To restrain ; to govern; tosubdue. [The Saron 
sense of the word,} 

He did behave his anger ere "twas spent. Shak. 

This sense is obsclete. Yet it often seems to be 
fmptied ; for to behave one’s self, is really to govern 
One’s self; to have in command. 

2. ‘To carry ; to conduct ; used with the reciprocal 
pronoun ; as, he behaves himself manfully. But the 
tendency of modern usage is-to omit the pronoun ; 
as, he behaves well: a 

BE-HAVE’,v. & To act;.to conduct; generally. ap- 
pi to manners, or to conduct in any particular 


usiness: and in a good or bad sense. He behaves 
well or ill. i 
E-HAV'ED, pp. Conducted. 


E-HAWING, ppr. Carrying; conducting.. 
BE-HAV‘IOR, (be-hav’yur,) 2. [See Benavz:] Man- 
ner of behaving, whether good or bad ; conduct; 
manners ; carriage of one’s self, with respect to pro- 
priety or morals ; deportment. It expresses external 
appearance or action; sometimes in a -particular 
character; more generally in the common duties of 
life ; as, our future destiny depends on our behavior 
fm this life. It may express correct or good manners, 
ut I doubt whether it ever expresses the idea of 
fant of manners, without another word to qual- 
ry it. ; 
To be upon one’s behavior, is to be in a state of trial, 
{nh which something important depends on propriety 
of conduct. The modern phrase is, to be, or to be pub, 
upon one’s good behavior. Judges hold<their office 
during good behavior: that is, during the integrity 
and fidelity of their official conduct. 
BE-HEAD’, (be-hed’,) v. t. [be and head.] To cut off 
the head ; to sever the head from the body, with a cut- 
ting instrament ; appropriatety used of the execution 


of men for crimes, = 
arinp taco. (be-hed’ed,) pp. Having the head 

eut off. j 
BE-HEAD'ING, (be-hed'ing,) ppr. Severing the head 
from the body. 
eee ES 
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ing the head from the body by a cutting instrument; 
decollation. 


‘Gower. - 
be and grease.) To soil or daub | BE-HELD’, pret. an PP of BrHoup, which see. 


BE/HE-MOTH, n. eb. M0732, plural of NDAS, a 
beast or brite ; from an Arabic verb, which signifies, 
to shut, to lie hid, tobe dumb. In Eth. dumb.] 

Authors are divided in opinion as to the animal In- 
tended in Scripture by this name; some supposing 
it to be an ox, others, an elephant; and Bothart 
labors to prove it the. hippopetamus, or river horse, 
It seems to unite some of the peculiar characteristics 
of all; and hence some consider it as a kind of type 
or representation of the largest land animals, under 
the general name of behemoth, which is a plural, de- 
noting, literally, beasts. Kitto. The original word 
in Arabic signifies a brute or beast in general, es- 
pecially a quadruped. 


BE/HEN,)n. A plant. The white behen is a species 
BEN, of Cucubalus, called Swedish Lychnis 
BEK’EN, or gum sepungar, also spatling poppy and 


bladder campion, (Cucubalus behen, Linn. ; Silene in- 
flata, Decand.) The empalement of its flower resem- 
bles network, and its leaves have-somewhat of the 
flavor of peas. Family of Plants. Encyc. 

The white behen of the shops is the root of the 
Centaurea Behen, a native of the Levant; the red 
behen is the root of the Statice Limonium, or sea 
‘lavender. : Parr. 

BE-HEST"’,2. [be and Sax. hase, 2 command; Ger. 
geheiss, command, from heissen, to call, tell, or com- 
mand. See Heat.] 

' Command ; precept; mandate. 

BE-HIGHT’, (behite,) v.t.; pret. Benot. [Sax. be- 
hetan, to promise.] 

To promise ; to intrust; to call or name ; to com- 
mand ; to adjudge, to address ; to inform ; to mean ; 
to reckon. ‘The orthography is corrupt ; it should be 
behite, f Obs.} Spenser. Chaucer. 

BE-HIND‘; prep. [Sax. behindan, of be and hindan, be- 
hind; Goth. hindar, beyond, behind; hindar-leithun, 
to pass, preterire ; Ger. hinter.} 

1. At the back of another; as, to ride behind a 
horseman. 

2; On the back part, at any distance ; in the rear; 
as, to walk behind another. 

3. Remaining ; left after the departure of another, 
whether by removing to a distance, or by death ; as, 
a man leaves his servant behind him, or his estate at 
his decease. 

4. Left at a distance, in progress or improvement ; 
as, one student is behind another in mathematics. 

5. Inferior to another in dignity and excellence. 

For I sup ‘I was not a whit behind the very chigfest apostles. 

- Or. Xe f 

6. On the side opposite the front or nearest part, 
or, opposite to that which fronts a person; on the 
other side; as, behind a bed; behind a hill; behind a 
house, tree, or rock. 

Behind the back, in Scripture, signifies, out of no- 
tice or regard; overlooked ; disregarded. 

They cast thy laws behind their backs, —Neh. xix. Is, xxxviii. 


BE-HIND’, adv. [be and hind.] Out of sight; not 
produced or exhibited to view ; remaining; as, we 
know not what evidence is behind. 

2. Backward; on the back part; as, to look 
behind. 
3. Past, in the progress of time. 


Forgetting those things which are behind, — Phil. iii, 

4. Future, or remaining to be endured. 

‘And fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of Christ in m, 
flesh, Calle : 


5. Remaining after a payment; unpaid ; as; there 
is a large sum behind. 

6. Remaining after the departure of; as, he de- 
parted and left us behind. 

BE-HIND/HAND, a. [behind and hand.] In arrear; 
in an exhausted state; in a state in which rent or 
profit has been anticipated, and expenditures precede 
the receipt of funds to supply them. In popular use, 
a state of poverty, in which the means of living are 
not adequate tothe end. Also, in a state of back- 
wardness, in which a particular business has been de- 
layed beyond the proper season for performing it ; as, 
he is behindhand in His business, 

Behindhand with, is behind in progress; not upon 
equal terms in forwardness; as, to be behindhand 
with the fashionable world. 

This word is really an adjective, as it is applied to 
the person rather than to the verb; but like adrift, 
aloft, ashamed, and several other words; never pre- 
cedes the noun. Shakspeare’s ‘‘ behindhand slack- 
ness,” therefore, according to present usage, is not 
a legitimate phrase. 

BE-HOLD’, v. t.; ‘pret. and pp. Brneip. [Sax. be- 
healdan, beheoldan, gehealdan, gehaldan,.from healdan, 
to hold. The sense is, to hold, to have in sight, from 
straining, restraining. In Saxon, the verb signifies 
not only to look or see, but to. guard ;so in Latin, 
observo, from servo, to keep, This explication leads 
us’.to an understanding of the participle beholden, 
which retains the primitive sense of the verb, bound, 


BE-HOLD/EN, (be-hold/n,) pp. or a. 


BE-HOT’, pret. of 
BE-HOVE’, and its derivatives. See Brxoove. 
BE-HOWL’, », i. [be and howl] To how: at. [ot 


te ; s 
BE/LNG, ppr.. [See Be.] Existing in a certain state.- 


BE-JADE, v. t. 
; duton.. 
BE-JAPE!, v.t. To laugn at; to deceive. [JVot used.] 
Chaucer. 
BE-JES/U-IT, v. % To initiate in Fesuitism. 
Milton. 
BE-KISS’, v, t. [be and Aess.} To kiss or salute. [{WVo8 


es 
B RNGWH v.t [be and know.] To acknoretts 


BEE 


obliged. ‘The Germans retain the original sense im 
bekalten, to hold or keep; as the Dutch doin gekou- 
den, held, bound ; and the Danes in ee 
retain ; behold,.a retreat, refuge, reserva See 
Osserve and Recarn.] 

1. To fix the eyes upon ; to see with attention; to 
observe with care. 

peed tte ay of God, which taketh away the sin of the work, 

—Johni, 
2. in a less intensive sense, to look upon ; to see. 
When he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived. —Num. zai, 


BE-HOLD’, v. i. To look; to direct the eyes to an ob« 


ject. 

And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the threne, a lamb, ag if 

had been slain. — Rev. ve ‘ 

2. To fix the attention upon an object; te attend: 
to direct or fix the mind. 

Behold, 1 stand at the door and knock. — Rev, fii. 

This word is much used in this manner, for ex¢it- 
ing attention or adiniration. It is in the imperative 
mode, expressing ‘command or exhortation, and dy 
no means a mere exclamation. 

The participle 


of Brxoxn, to keep, guard, or bind. See Baron.) 
Obliged ; bound im gratitude; indebted, 


Little are we beholden to your love. Shak, 


who looks upon or sees, 


BE-HOLD'ING, ppr. Fixing the eyes upon; looking 


on ; seeing. 
2.. Fixing the attention; regarding: with atlen- 
tion. ; 
3. n. Obligation. [JWVot wsed.]} Carew. 
4. Obliged. [4 mistaken use of the word: for Bre 
Bacon on Love. 


HOLDEN. | 
BE-HOLD/ING-NESS, 2. The state.of being obliged, 


An error, and not in use.] Denne. Sidney. 


BE-HON’EY, (-hun’y,) v. t To sweeten with honey. 


Sherwood. 


BE-HOOF’, n. [Sax. behofian, to want, to be neces: 


sary, to be expedient ; hence, to be a duty; D. behes- 
ven, to need; Ger. behuf, behoof; Dan.’ behive, ta 
need, to lack; behov, need, necessity, sufficiency, 
maintenance, that is, things needed; Sw. behof, 
need ; bchdfoa, to need.] 

1. Radically, need, necessity ; whence, by an easy 
analogy, the word came to signify that which sup. 
plies want. Hence, in present usage, 

2. That which is advantageous ; advantage ; prof: 
it; benefit. 


No mean recompense it brings to your behoof. Milton. 
BE-HOOV’A-BLE, a. Needful; profitable. 
BE-HOOVE’, (be-heov’,) v. t. [Sax. behafian, to want, 


to be necessary, or expedient. Supra. 
To be necessary for; to be fit for; to be meet for, 
With respect to necessity, duty, or convenience. 
And thus it behooved Christ to suffer. — Luke xziv. 
It may, perhaps, .2 used intransitively; as, let 
him behave as it behooveth; but I believe such use is 


rare. 
BE-HOOVE’FUL, (be-hoov'ful,) a. Needful; useful; 


profitable ; advantageous, 


BE-HOOVE'FUL-LY, (be-hoov'ful-ly,) ada ‘Useful- 


ly ; profitably. [Obs., or nearly so. 


sHIGHT. [Obs.] 


‘Man, being in honor, abideth not. —Ps. xix. 


BE/ING, 2. ‘Existence; as, Ged is the author of ous 


being. 
In God we live, and move, and hare.sur being. — Acts xvii, 
2, A particular sfate or condition, [This is hardly 
@ different, sense.} 
3. A person existing: applied to the human race. 
4. An immaterial, intelligent existence, or spirit, 
Superior beings, when of late they saw 5 
A morta] man unfold all nature’s law. Pope. 


5. An animal ; any living creature ; as, animals are 


BE-HOLD/ER, n. One who beholds; a spectator ; one . 


such beings‘as are endowed with sensation and spon- 


_ taneous motion. 


| BE IT SO. A phrase of anticipation suppose it to be 


so; or of permission — let it be.so. 


be and jade.] To tira ‘Not used. 
[ jade.] ae ) 


Johnson. 


in ce 
BE-KNAVE’, v. t [de and knave.] To call knave, 


Not used. Pop 


Not used. er 


Russ. bulava is a club.] To ply diligently ; to beat 
soundly ; to thimp. 
Ajax belabors there a harmleas ox. 


BE-LA/BOR, ». t. [Perhaps from be and labor ; but in 


CE/,v.t [be and lace.) To fasten, a8 with a 
lace or cord. 

' 2. To beat; 

BE-LAC’ED, a 


to whip. 
Adorned with lace. Beaum. & Fletch. 


_ BE-LAM’,»v.t To beat or bang. Todd. 
BEL/A-MOOR, nz. [Fr. bel-amour.] 
| A gallant ; a consort. [Not used.] Spenser. 
. BEL‘A-MY, 2. tT. be/-ami.]} 
A ay friend ; an intimate. fa used.] Spenser. 
BE-LATE’, v. t. [be and late.] To retard or make too 
pee ieee. da. [be and lated.} Benighted 
pp. and a an ; 
abroad late at night. 


2, Too late for the hour appointed or intended ; 
later than the proper time. Burke. 
BE-LAT’ED-NESS, n. A beingtoo late. — Milton. 
BE-LAVE’, v. t. [6c and lave.] To wash. [Not used.] 
BE-LAW'GIVE, ». t. To give alaw to. [Barbarous, 
and not used. } Milton. 
BE-LAY’, v.t. [This word is composed of be and lay, 
to lay to, lay by, or close. See BeveacueEn.] 
L To block up, or obstruct ; eat belay the coast. 


ryden, Gower. 
| & To place in ambush. Spenser. 
3. To adorn, surround, or cover. Spenser. 
4. In seamanship, to fasten, or make fast, by wind- 
‘a rope round a cleat, kevil, or belaying-pin. It is 
ehiefly applied to the running rigging. Mar. Dict. 
BE-LAY'ED, pp. Obstructed ; ambushed; made fast. 
BE-LAY'ING, ppr. Blocking up; laying an ambush ; 


making fast. 

SE-LAY'ING-PIN, z. A strong pin in the side of a 
vessel, or by the mast, round which ropes are wound, 

| when they are fastened or belayed. 

| H,v.t [Sax. bealcan, to belch, that is, to push 
out, to swell or heave ; belgan, to be angry, that is 

to swell with passion ; Eng. bulge, bilge, bulk ; allied 

to W. balc, prominent.] 

1. To throw or eject wind from the stomach with 

violence. : 

2. To eject violently from within ; as, a volcano 

{ flames and lava; to belch forth curses. 

_ BELCH, v.i. To-eject wind from the stomach. 

__ 2 To issue out with eructation. 


ach, or violently from within ; eructation. 
. 2. A cant name for malt liquor. Dennis. 

_ BELCH’ED, (belcht,) pp. Ejected from the stomach 
or from a hollow place. 

_ BELCHING, ppr. Ejecting from the stomach or any 
deep, hollow 

BELCHING, x. Eructation. - Barret. 
BEL/DAM, x. [Fr. belle, fine, handsome, and dame, 
“aay It seems to be used in contempt, or as a cant 


L An old woman. Shak. 
Spenser seems to have used the word in its tru 
sense for good dame. 
2 A hag. Dryden. Shak. 
BE-LEA/GUER, (be-lee’ger,) v. t. [Ger belagern, 
from be, by, near, and lagern, to lay ; D. belegeren, to 
besiege, to convene; to belay; Sw. belegra, to be- 
ei Dan. beleire ; Russ. oblegayu.] 
'G oesiege : to block up;,.ta surround with an ar- 
ef su as to preclude escape. Dryden. 
_ BE-LEA'GUER-ED, pp. Besieged. 
\ BE-LEA’/GUER-ER, 2. One who besieges. Sherwood. 
BE-LEA/GUER-ING, ppr. Besieging; blocking up. 
BE-LEAVE’,v.t. [ve and cave.] To leave. tet 


used. f. 
BE-LE€/TUR-ED, c. Lectured. ; 
BE-LEE’, v.t. [be and lee.} To place on the fee, or 
in a position unfavorable to the wind.. Shak. 

_ BE-LEM'NITE, zn. [Gr. Bedenvov, a dart, or arrow. 
from Geos, from the root of faddw, pello, to throw.| 
.. Arrow-head, or finger-stone ; vulgarly called thun- 
, der-bolt, or thunder-stone. A generic name for the 
_ organic remains of extinct fossil bodies, having a 
Straight, tapering shell. They belonged to animals 
of the class Cephalopoda. Dana. 
E-LEP’ER, vt To infect with leprosy. Beaumo 
‘BEL ES-PRIT!, (bel'es-pree’,) n. ; pl. Beaux Esrnits, 
boz’es-pree’.) A wit; a fine genius. 
BEL/FRY,n. [Fr. belfroy; barb. L. belfredus.] 
l. Among military writers of the middle age, a 
tower erected by besiegers to overlook the place be- 
sieged, in which sentinels were placed to watch the 
" avenues, and to prevent surprise from parties of the 
enemy, of to give. notice of fires by ringing a belle 


2. That part of a steeple, or other building, in 

which a bell is hung, and, more partioularly, the 

) tiniber work which sustains it. Encyc. 
EL-GARD/, xn, [Fr. bel and je 

a ne ee 

E. i a BLGIC. to ium 
tor the Netherlands. “s 
EL/GI-AN, x A native of Belgium or the Low 


a belgicus, from B the inhabitants 
the Sie deand the Peer iantaine on the 
ine, | that river to the Seine and the ocean. 
ame may have been given to them from their 
Wt or large stature; W. balc, prominent, proud, 


_ BELCH, 2. The act of throwing out from the stom- 


BEL | 

from bal, a shooting out; Eng. bulge; Russ. velik, 
great. See Pomp. Mela, lib. 3. 3, and 3. 5; Tac. 
Agric. ; Joseph. de Bell. Jud. 2. 16; Herod. lib. 6; 


Strabo, lib. 4. Owen supposes the Welsh name 
Belgzad to have been given them from their burst- 


ing forth and ravaging Britain and Ireland. But they | BE-LIEVE’, v. 


had the name on the continent before their irruption 
into Britain. ] 

Pertaining to the Belza@, who, in Cesar’s time, pos- 
sessed the country between the Rhine, the Seine, 
and the ocean. They were of Teutonic origin, and, 
anterior to Cesar’s invasion of Gaul and Britain, col- 
onies of them had established themselves in the 
southern part of Britain. The country was called 
Belgica, from its inhabitants, who dwelt in the dis- 

trict around the town of Belgium; now called. Beau- 

vais. See Cluv.'Germ. Ant. 2. 2. 

Belgic is now applied to the Netherlands, called, 
also, Flanders, or that part of the Low Countries 
which formerly belonged to the house of Austria. 

BE/LI-AL, rn. [Heb. 5yxb2.] 

As a noun, unprofitableness; wickedness. Hence, 
the name of an evil spirit. Milton. 

As an adjective, worthless ; wicked. Sons of Belial ; 
wicked men. Parkhurst. 

BE-LI'BEL, 2. & [be and libel.] To libel or traduce. 
Fuller. 
BE-LIE’, v. t. [be and lie. Sax. belecgan, of be and 
leogan, to lie, hy, or lyg, alie; D. béliegen ; G. belit- 
gen, to belie. See Lis. 

1. To give the lie to ; to show to be false ; to charge 
with falsehood ; as, the heart delies the tongue. It is 
rarely used of declarations ; but of appearances and 
facts which show that declarations, or certain ap- 

arances and pretenses, are false and hypocritical. 

ence, 

2. To counterfeit; to mimic; to feign resem- 
blance. 

With dust, w'* horses’ hoofs, that beat the ground, 

And martial brass, belie the thunder’s apne Dryden. 

3. To give a false representation. 

Should i do'so, I should belie my thoughts, Shak. 


4. To tell lies concerning ; to calumniate by false 
reports. 


‘Thou dost belie him, Percy. Shak. 
5. To fill with lies. 
Slander doth belie all corners of the world. Shak. 


BE-LY/ED, pp. Falsely represented, either by word or 
obvious evidence and indication ; counterfeited ; 
tTaimicked. 

BE-LIEF’, n. (Sax. geleaf, leave, license, permission, 
consent, assent, belief, faith, or trust; geleafan, ge- 
lefan, geliefan, gelyfan, to believe ; leofan, to leave 
and to live. From these words, it appears that be- 
lief is from the root of leave, permission, assent ; Sax. 
leaf, leave and belief; L. fides ; leofa, permission, li- 
cense; written, also, lif and lufa ; lyfan, to permit ; 
D. geloof, G. glaube, belief, credit, faith; gelooven, 
seen to believe ; Dan. belove, to promise ; D. oor- 

of, verlof, leave, permission; G. urlaub, leave, fur- 
lough. The primary sense of believe, is to throw or put 
to, or to assent to ; to leave with or to rest on ; to re- 
ly. See Leave and Lrve.] 

1. A persuasion of the truth, or an assent of mind 
to the truth of a declaration, proposition, or alleged 
fact, on the ground of evidence, distinct from_person- 
al knowledge; as, the belief of the gospel.; belief of a 
witness. Belief may also be founded on igternal'im- 
pressions, or arguments and reasons furnished by our 
own minds; as, the belief of our senses; a train of 
reasoning may result in Jelief. Belief is opposed to 
knowledge and science, 

2. In theology, faith, or a firm persuasion of the 
truths of religion. 

No man can attain [to] belief by the bare contemplation of 

heaven and earth. looker. 

3. Religion ; the body of tenets held by the pro- 
fessors-of the faith. 

In the heat of persecution, to which Christian belief was subject 

open its first promulgation. Hooker, 

4, In some cases, the word is used for persuasion 
or opinion, when the evidence is not so clear as to 
leave no doubt; but the shades of strength in spin- 
ion can hardly be defined, or exemplified. Hence 
the use of qualifying words; as, a firm, full, or 


strong belief. : 
5. The thing believed ; the object of belief. 
Superstitious prophecies are the belief of fools. Bacon, 
6. A creed ; a form or summary of articles of faith. 
In this sense, we generally use creed. : 
BE-LIEV’A-BLE, a. That may be believed ; robe 
ood. 
BE-LIEV®’, v. t. To credit upon the ‘authority or 
testimony of another ; to be persuaded of the truth of 
something upon the declaration of another, or upon 
evidence furnished by reasons, atguments, and de- 
ductions of the mind, or by other circumstances than 
personal knowledge. Wher we belicve upon the au- 
thority of another, we always put confidence in his 
veracity. When. we believe upon the authority of 
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strength or probability, their agreement with our ow@ 
experience, &c. 
2. To expect or hope with confidence ; to trust. 
I had fainted, unless 1 had beli ~ 
Lord in the land of the Te heplrte ti he Bay gr ay tad 
[ «= To have a firm persuasion of any 
thing. In some cases, to have a full persuasion, ap 
proaching to certainty ; in others, more doubt is im- 
plied. It is often followed by i or on, especially in 
the Scriptures. To believe in, is to hold as the object 
of faith. ‘Ye beligve in God, believe also in me.” 
John xiv. To believe on, is to trust, to place full con- 
fidence in, to rest upon with faith. ‘To them gave 
he power to become the sons of God, eveh to them 
that believe on his name.” John i. Johnson. But 
there is no ground for much distinction. 

In theology, to believe sometimes expresses a mere 
assent of the understanding to the truths of the gos- 
pel, as in the case of Simon. Acts viii. In others, 
the word implies, with this assent of the mind, a 
yielding of the will and affections, accompanied with 
a humble reliance on Christ for salvation. John i. 
12. iii. 15. . 

In popular use and familiar discourse, to believe of- 
ten expresses an opinion in a vague manner, without 
a very exact estimate of evidence, noting a mere pre- 
ponderance of opinion, and is nearly equivalent te 
think or suppose. 

BE-LIEV’ED, pp. Credited; assented to, as true, 

BE-LIEV’ER, 2. One who believes ; one who gives 
Goa to other evidence than that of personal knowl. 
edge. 

2. In theology, one who gives credit to the truth of 
the Scriptures, as a revelation from God. Ina more 
restricted sense, a professor of Christianity ; one whe 
receives the gospel, as unfolding the true way of sal- 
vation, and Christ as his Savior. 

In the primitive church, those who nad been ine 
structed in the truths of the gospel and baptized, 
were called delicvers; in distinction from the cate 
chumens, who were under instruction, as preparatoe 
ry to baptism and admission to church privileges. 

Encye. 
BE-LIEV’ING, ppr. or a. Giving credit to testimony 
or to other evidence than personal knowledge. 
BE-LIEV/ING-LY, adv. Ina believing manner. 


| BE-LIKE’, adv. [be and like.] Probably ; likely ; per 


haps. But perhaps from e and the Dan. lykke, luck« 
By luck or chance. 
BE-LIKE'LY, adv. Probably. [ot used.] Hail, 
BE-LIME’, v. 4. To besmear with lime. Bp. Hall. 
BE-LIT’TLE, v. t. To make smaller; to lower in 
character. [Rare in America, not used in England.} 
Jefferson. 
BE-LIVE’, ado. [See Livz.] Speedily ; quickiv. [ Obs.} 
Spenser. 
BELL, 2. [Sax. bell, bella, belle, so named from i 
sound ; Sax. dellan, to bawl or bellow; W. baliaw ; G. 
bellen; D. id. ; coinciding with 8a\dw and pello. See 
Peau ® 

1. A vessel or hollow body used for making sounds, 
Its constituent parts are a barrel or hollow body, ene 
larged or expanded at one end, an ear or cannon by 
which it is hung to a beam, and a clapper on the in» 
side. It is formed of a composition of metals, Bells 
are of high antiquity. The bie tunic of the Jewish 
high priest was adorned with goldéu bells ; and the 
kings of Persia are said to have the hem of their robe 
adorned with them in like manner. Among the 
Greeks, those who went the ager rounds in 
camps or garrisons, used to ring a bell, at each 
sentinel-box, to see that the soldier on duty was 
awake. Bells were also put on the necks of crim- 
inals, to warn persons to move out of the way of so 
{ll an omen as the sight of a criminal or his execu- 
tioner; also, on the necks of beasts and birds, and 
in houses, In churches and other public buildin 
bells are now used to notify the. time of meeting 
any congregation or other assembly: . Encyc. 

In private houses, bells are used to call servanta, 
either hung and moved by a wire, of as hand-bella 
Small bells are also used in electrical experiments, 

2. A hollow body of metal, perforated, and con. 
taining a solid ball, to give sounds when shaken} 
used on animals, as on horses or hawks. 

3. Any thing in form of a bell, as the cup or calya 
of a flower. ; 

To bear the beil, is to be the first or teader, in allu- 
sion to the bell-wether of a flock, or the leading 
horse of a team or drove, that wears bells on his collar. 

To shake the bells, a. phrase of Shakspeare, signifies 
to move, give notice, or alarm. 

To curse by bell, book, and candle, was to read the 
execration in English, with the ringing of bells, and 
candles lighted, to inspire the greater dread. 

BELL, v.t. ‘To bell the cat, to encounter and cripple 
one of a greatly superior force. The phrase is de- 
rived from the fable of the mice resolving to put 6 
bell on the cat, to guard them against his attack. 


Sir W. 
BELL, v. i To grow in the form of bells, as buds or 
flowers. 


reasoning, arguments, or a concurrence of facts and | BELL/-FASH-ION-ED, a, Having the ae of a hell. 


circumstances, we rest our conclusions upon their 
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BELL/-FLOW-ER, rn. [bell and flower.) A name 
common to different species of plants of the genus 
Campanula ; so named from the shape of the corol 
or flower, which resembles a bell. 

BELL/-FOUND-ER, n. [bell and founder.] A man 
whose occupation is to found.or cast bells. 

BELL’-FOUND’ER-Y, ). A place where bells are 

BELL/-FOUND/RY, founded or cast. 

BELL’-MAN, x. [bell and man.] A man who rings 
a bell, especially to give nocice of any thing in the 
streets. 

BELL/-MET-AL, (-met'l,) n. [bell and metal.) A 
mixture-of copper and tin, in the proportion of from 
three. to five parts of copper to one of tin, and usu- 
ally a small portion of brass or zinc ; used for mak- 


ing bells. Encyc. Am. 
BELL’-PEP-PER, n. [bell and pepper.) A name of 
a species of Capsicum, or Guinea pepper. This is 
the red pepper of the gardens, and most proper for 
pickling. Encyc. 
BELL’-PULL, n. A bell-cord. 
BELL!-RING-ER, x. One whose business is to ring 
a church or other bell. 
BELL’-SHAP-ED, (bell’shapt,) a. [bell and shaped.) 
Having the form of a bell. 

In botany, campanulate ; swelling out, without a 
tube at the base, as a monopetalous corol. Martyn. 
BELL'!-WEFH-ER, n. [bell and wether.] A wether 

or sheep which leads the flock, with a bell on his 


neck. ; 
BELL!-WORT, 2. A name common to different spe- 
cies of plants of the genus Uvularia. Muhlenberg. 
BEL-LA-DON’NA, n. A plant, the 4tropa belladonna, 
Linn., or deadly nightshade. Lee. 
BEL-LA’/TRIX, 2. [L.] A ruddy, glittering star of 
the second magnitude, in the left shoulder of Orion ; 
so named from its imagined influence in exciting war. 

BELLE, (bel,) x. [Fr., from L. bellus, It. bello, Sp. bello, 
handsome, fine, whence to embellish; allied perhaps 
to Russ. biel, white.] 

A gay young lady. In power use, a lady of superior 
beauty and much admired. 

BELL’ED, (beld,) a2. Hung with bells. 
BELLES-LET’TRES, (bel-let'ter,) n. pl. [Er] 

Polite literature; a word of very vague significa- 
tion. It includes poetry and oratory ; but authors 
are not agreed to what particular branches of learn- 
ing the term should be restricted. Encyc. 

BELL'I-BONE, nz. _[Fr. belle et bonne.] 

- _ A woman excelling both in beauty and goodness, 
Not in vse.) Spenser. 
BEL’LI-ED, (bel/lid,) pp. or a. -In composition, 

swelled or prominent, like the belly. 

In botany, ventricose ; swelling out the middle, as 
a monypetalous corol. JHartyn. 

BEL-L)G’/ER-ATE, v. i. To make war. Cockeram. 
BEL-L1G’/ER-ENT, a. [L. belliger, warlike ; belligero, 
to wage war; from bellum, war, and gero, to wage; 
part. gerens, gerentis, waging. Gr. moAcuos, War; 
W. bel, war, tumult; bela, to war, to wrangle. } 
, Waging war; carrying on war ; as, a belligerent 


nation. 
BEL-LIG/ER-ENT, n. A nation, power, or state, car- 
tying on war. 

BEL-LIG’ER-OUS, a. The same as BELzicEREent. 
BELL'ING, 2, [Sax. bellan, to bellow.] The_noise 
of a roe in rutting time; @ huntsman’s term. Dict. 

2, a. Growing or forming like a bell ; growing full 
and ripe ; used of hops; from bell. Ash. 
BEL-LIP/0-TENT, a. [L. bellum, war, and potens, 

powerful, Dellipotens.)} 
Powerful or mighty in war. [Little used.] Dict. 
BEL-LIQUE’, (bel-leek’,) a [Old Fr.) _Warlike. 
Not used. Feltham. 
BEL’LI-TUDE, nz. [L. bellitudo.] Beauty of person. 
[Obs Cockeram. 
BELL'LESS, a. “Having no bell. Scott. 
BEL’LON, 72. A disease, attended with languor and 
intolerable griping of the bowels, common in places 
where lead ore is smelted. CYC 
A name given to the lead colic in Derbyshire. 


Quincy. 
BEL-LO’NA, n. [fom L. bellum, war.) 
The goddess of war. Ant. Mythol. 
BEL’LOW, v. i. (Sax. bulgian, bylgean; W. ballaw ; 
L. balo; D, bulken; Sw. béla; Sax. bellan, to bawl 
See Baw .] 

1. To make a hollow, loud noise, as a bull; to 
make a loud outcry; to roar. In contempt, to vo- 
ciferate or clamor. - 

2. To roar, as the sea in a tempest, or as the wind 
when violent; to make a loud, hollow, continued 

den. 


sound. 

BEL'LOW, x. A loud outcry ; foar. 

BEL’LOW-ER, 2, One who bellows. 

BEL'LOW-ING, ppr. or a. Making a loud, hollow 
sound, as a bull, or as the roaring of billows. 

BEL/LOW-ING, % «A loud, hoVow sound or roar, like 
that of a bull. Herbert. 

BEL'LOWS, 2. sing, and pl, (Sax. bilig or bylig, 
bellows ; and bilig, bylg, a blown bladder, a bottle ; 
Goth, balgs, bylg, bylga, a mail or budget; L. bulga; 
Ir, builg, bolg, a bellows ; Ger. balg, a skin ; blasebalg, 
a bellows, that is, a blow-skin; D. blaasbalg; Sw. 
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blasbalg ; Dan. blesebelg. See Buaze. i 
properly in the singular number, Goth. balgs, but is 
used also in the plural. It seems to be the same word 
as the L. follis,and probably from shooting out, swell- 
ing, or driving. W. bal. ; 
An instrument, utensil, or machine for blowing 
fire, either in private dwellings or in forges, furnaces 
and shops. It is so formed as, by being dilated an 
contracted, to inhale air by an orifice which is opened 
and closed with a valve, and to propel it through a 
tube upon the fire. ) 
BEL'/LOWS-FISH, n. The trumpet-fish, about four 
inches long, with a long snout ; whence its name. 
Dict. of Nat. Hist, 
BEL/LU-INE, a. [L. belluinus, from. bellua, a va) 
Beastly ;_ pertaining to or like a beast; brutal, 
Little used.} Atterbury. 
BEL'LY, x. _‘[Ir. bolts the belly, a bag, pouch, budget, 
blister, bellows ; W. boly, the belly, whence bolraw, 
to belly, to gorge; Arm. boelcu, bowels. The prima- 
ry sense is swelled, or a swell.] 
1. That part of the human body which extends 
anteriorly from the breast to the thighs, and also the 


cavity extending from the diaphragm to the pelvis, 


containing the bowels; the latter is called also the 
abdumen, or lower belly, to distinguish it from the 
head and breast, which are sometimes called bellies, 
from their cavity. incy. 
2. The part of a beast corresponding to the human 
3. The womb. Jer. i. 5. (belly. 
4. The receptacle of food; that which requires 
food,.in opposition to the back. 


‘Whose god is their. belly. — Phil. iii, 


5. The part of any thing which resembles the } 


human belly in protuberance or cavity, as of a harp 
or a bottle. ; 

6. Any hollow inclosed place ; as, the belly of hell, 
in Jonah. 


7. In Scripture, belly is used for the heart. Prov.: 


xviii. 8. xx. 30. John vii. 38. Carnal lusts, sensual 

pleasures. Rom. xvi. 18. Phil. iii. 19. The whole 
man. Tit. i. 12. Brown. Cruden. 
BEL'LY, v.t. To fill; to swell out. Shak. 

gree vt To) swell and become protuberant, like 

e 3 as. ing goblets ; ing Canvas. 

Y 5 45, Velying B 3 Dale Philips. 


2. To strut. Bailey. 
BEL/LY-A€HE, x. [belly and ache.) Pain in the 
bowels; the colic. Age 
BEL/LY-A€HE BUSH or D, n. A species of 


- Jatropha. : 
BEL'LY-BAND, n. A band that encompasses the 
belly of a horse and fastens the saddle; kom 

0 


od. 
BEL'LY-BOUND, a. Diseased in the belly 
be costive, and shrunk in the belly. Johnson. 
BEL'LY-CHEER,-7., Good cheer. [Wot et.) 
UCer 


BEL’LY-FRET-TING, zn. The chafing of a horse’s 
belly with a fore girt. 3 
2. A violent pain in a horse’s' belly, caused by 
worms. Dict. 
BEL/LY-FUL, x. [belly and full.) As much as fills 


the belly, or satisfies the appetite. In familiar and 
ludicrous language, a great abundance; more than 
enough, ulgar. ; Johnson. 

BEL’LY-GOD, n. [belly and god. A glutton ; one 
who makes a god of his belly ; that is, whose great 
business or pleasure is to gratify his appetite. 

BEL’LY-ING, ppr. or a. Enlarging capacity ; swell- 


ing out, like the belly. h 
BEL’LY-PINCH-ED, Crinchh) a [See Prncx.] 
t! Shak, 
[See Howe) s A roller protuber- 
t 


Starved ; Ree with hunger. 
BEL'LY-ROLL, 2. 
ant in the middle, to roll Jand 
hollows. Mortimer. 
BEL’LY-SLAVE, n. A slave to the appetite. 
Homily. 
BEL’LY-TIM’'BER, n. [See Truszr.] Food; that 
which supports the belly. ( Vulgar.) 
F Prur. Hudibras. 
BEL/LY-WORM, n. [See Worm.] A worm that 
breeds in the belly or stomach. 


BE-LOCK’, v. t ([Sax. belucan,- from loc, a lock, 


with eal 
To lock, or fasten, as with a lock. 
BEL'O-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. 
pavreta, divination.] 

A kind of divination practiced by the ancient 
Scythians, Babylonians, and other nations, and b 
the Arabians. A number of arrows, being murked, 
were put into a bag or quiver, and drawn out at 
random; and the marks or words on the. arrow 
drawn, determined what was to happen. See Ezek. 


xxi. 21, Ce 
BEL'O-NE, x. [Gr. Gedovn, a needle.} 

A name given by Cuvier to the gar, garfish, or sea- 
needle, a species of Esox. It grows to the length of 
two or three feet, with long, pointed jaws, the edges 
of which are armed with smalt teeth. 

BE-LONG’, v. i. [D. belangen, to concern, belang, 
concern, interest, importance, of be and lang; Ger. 
belangen, to attain to, or come to; qnlangen, to arrive, 


Shak. 
éhos, @M arrow, and 


The word is | _ 


so as to 


ween ridges, or in’ 
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to come to, to concern, to touch or belong; Dan~ 
anlange, to arrive at, to belong. In Sax. is 
to call or bring. ‘The radical senée of long ts to 
extend or draw out, and with e or an, it signifies to 
extend to, to reach.]} aA ; 

1. To be the property of; as, a field belongs to 
Richard Roe ; Jamaica belongs to Great Britain. 

2. To be the concern or proper business of; to ap- 
pertain ; as, it belongs to John Doe to prove his title. 

3. To be appendant to. 

He went into a desert place belonging to Bethsaida. — Luke ix, 

4. To be a part of, or connected with, though de» 
tached in place ; as, a beam or rafter belongs to such 
a frame, or to such a place in the building.” 

5. ‘To have relation to, 

And David said, To whom belongest thou? —1 Sam. xxx 
6. To be the quality or attribute of. 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiveness. — Dan, tx 


7. To be suitable for. 
Strong meat belongeth to them of full age. —Heb, ¥. 
8. To relate to, or be referred to. 
He careth for things that belong to the Lord. —1 Cor, wil. 


9. To have a legal residence, settlement, or inhabe 
itancy, whether by birth or operation of jaw, so ag 
to be entitled to maintenance by the parish or town. 


Bastards also are settled in the parishes to which the mothers 
belong. Blackatone. 


Hence, 
10. To be the native of ; to have original residence, 
There is no other country in the world to which the Gi: could 
belong. Grellinan, Pref, 12. 
11. In common language, to have a settled resie 
dence; to be domiciliate J 
BE-LONG/ING, ppr._ Pertaining; appertaining; bee 
ing the property of ; being a quality of; being the 
concern of ; being appendant to; being a native of, 
or having a legal or permanent settlement in. 
BE-LONG/ING, 2. A quality. [JVotin use.] Shak, 
BE-LOVE’, v. t. Tolove. {Obs.] Todd. 
BE-LOV'ED, (be-luvd! as a participle, be-luv’ed a8 
an adjective,) pp. or a. [be and loved, from dove. 
Belove, as a verb, is not used.] 
Loved ; greatly loved; dear tothe heart. Paul. 
BE-LOW’, prep. (be and low.) Under.in place ; be» 
neath ; not so high; as, below the moon; below the 


ee. 
2. Inferior in rank, excellence, or dignity. Felton. 
3. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. Dryden. 
BE-LOW’, adv. In a lower place, with respect to any: 
object ; as, the heavens above and the earth below. 
2. On the earth, as opposed tothe heavens. ~~ 
The fairest child of Jove below. Prior. 


3. In hell, or the regions of the dead; as, the 
realms below. den. 

4. In a court of inferior jurisdiction ; as, at the 
Wheaton. 


trial below. 

BE-LOWTY’, v. t. [See Lowt.] To treat with con- 
temptuous language. [Wot in use.] Car 

BEL/SWAG-GER, z. 


lewd man; a ware 
BELT, 2. [Sax. belt; Sw. bale; Dan. belte; L. balteuss 

Qu. Ir. balt, a welt. Class BI.] 
lA girdle, band, or circlet ; as, a lady’s belt, 
sword belt, a belt of trees. 

2. A term applied to two-narrow passages or straits 
in the Baltic. The Great Belt is the passage between 
the Isle of Zealand and that of Funen, at the en- 
trance of the Baltic. The Lesser Belt is the 
between the Isle of Funen and the coast of Jutlan 

3. A bandage or band used by surgeons for various 


, certain girdles or zones which sur 
round the planet Jupiter are called belts. 

5. A disease among sheep, cured by cutting off the 
tail, laying the sore bare, then casting mold on it, 


and applying‘ar and goose-grease. Encyc. 
BELT, ». t. To encircle. Warton. 
BEL'TANE, n. May day and its attendant ceremds 
BEL’TIN, 


as, the beltane fire, beltane cake, &c. 
BELTED, a. Wearinga belt. 
BE-LU’GA, x. (Russ. bieluga, signifying white a 
A fish of the Cetaceous order, and genus Delphi- 
nus, («D, Leucas,) from 12 to 18 feet in length. The 
tail is divided into two lobes, lying horizontally, and’ 
there is no dorsal fin. In swimming, this fish bend: 
its tail under its hody, like a lobster, and thrusts ite 
self-along with the rapidity of an arrow. This fish: 


is found in the arctic seas and rivers, and is caught — 


for fts oil and its skin. Pennant. 
This is properly the Sea beluga, (Russ. dielw, 
morskata.) The term beluga is properly applied by 
the Russians to the white sturgeon, (cipenser hruso,) 
which furnishes isinglass and caviar; caught partic- 
ularly in the Volga and other rivers of the Caspian. 
BEL/VE-DERE’, (bel’ve-deer’,) x. [It.] In Jtalian 
architecture, a pavilion on the top of an edifice; an 
artificial eminence in. a garden. 
BEL/VI-DERE, n. [L. bellus, fine, and video, to see.] - 
A plant, the Chenopodium scoparia, or annt 


mock cypress, ‘It is of a beautiful pyramidical form, — 


nies, among the Scottish Highlands 
nde 
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ee 
+ and much esteemed in China as a salad, and for 


\ other uses. Encyc. 
BE-LYE’. See Bexre. 
BE/MA, x. (Gr. Bry.) _ 
t. Achancel. [.Vo2 in use.} Beaumont. 
2 In ancient Greece, a stage or kind of pulpit, on 


which speakers stood.when addressing an pores 
or 
BE-MAD!,v.2 [be and mad.] To make oe get ce 


in use. 5 
BE- "GLE, v.t. [be and mangle.] To mangle ; to 
tear asunder. [Little used.] Beaumont. 
BE-MASK’, v. t. [be and mask.] To mask ; to con- 
ceal. : Shelton. 
BE-MAZE!, v. t. To bewilder. [See Maze.] [Little 

used.) ‘owper. 
BE-METE’, v.t. [be and mete.) To measure. [ot 
in use. Shak. 


BE-MIN’GLE, v. t. [be and mingle.] To mingle; to 
mix. [Little used.] 
BE-MIRE’, v. t. [be and mire.) To drag or encumber 


in the mire ; to soil by passing through mud or dirty 


laces. \ Swift. 
MIST’, ».t. [be and mist.] To cover or involve 

in mist. [.Vot used.] Felton. 
BE-MOAN’, v. t. [be and moan.] To lament ; to be- 
wail; to express sorrow for ; as, to bemoan the toss 

of a son. Jeremiah. 
BE-MOAN’A-BLE, a. That may be lamented. [.Vot 

used. Sherwood. 


BE-MOAN'ED, pp. Lamented ; bewailed. 
BE-MGAN/ER, n. One-who laments. 
BE-MOAN'ING, ppr. Lamenting ; bewailing. 


BE-MOCK’,v.t. [be and mock.] Totreat with mock- 
= ays Little used. Shak. 
BE: K’, v. i. To laugh at. 


BE-MOIL!, v. t. [be and moil. Fr. mouiller, to wet.] 
To bedraggle ; to bemire ; to soil or encumber with 
mire and dirt. [JVot im use. Shak. 
BE-MOIST’ EN t. To moisten ; to wet. 


BE/MOL, zn. music, B flat; a semitone below B 
natural. Bacon. 
BE-MON’STER, »v. t. [be and monster.] To make 
monstrous. [Vot in use.] Shak. 


BE-MOURN’, v. t. To weep or mourn over. [Little 


used. 
BE MOS ED, (be-miizd’,) a. [be and muse.] Over- 
come with musing ; dreaming. {.4 word of contempt.| 
Johnson. Pope. 
BEN, or BEN’-NUT, 2. A purgative fruit-or nut, the 
largest of which resembles a filbert, yielding an oil 
(called oil of ben) used in- pharmacy. Encyc. 
This is the mult of aspecies of Moringa, (JV. pterygo- 


sperma, Decand. 
BENCH, 2. ([lIr. binse; Corn. benk; Sax. bene; Fr. 
banc. See Banx.} 
1. A long seat, usually of board or’plank, differing 
from a stool in its greater length. 
2. The seat where judges sit in court; the seat of 
justice.. Hence, 
3. The persons who sit as judges ; the court. 


> Shak. den. 
4. See Benue. are 


Free bench; in England, the estate in copyhold 
tands, which the wife, being espoused a virgin, has 
for her dower, after the decease of her husband. 
This is various in different manors, according to their 
fespective customs, ‘ 


BENCH, cv. t. To furnish with benches. Dryden. 
2. To seat on a bench. Shak. 
3. 7. . To sit on a seat of justice. Shak, 


BENCH’-WAR’/RANT, x. A process issued by a 
court inst a person guilty of some contempt, or 
indicted for some crime. Bouvier. 

BENCH’ER, n. In England, the benchers in the inns 

' of court are the senior members of the society, who 
have the government of it. They have been read- 
ers, and, being admitted to plead within the bar, are 
called inner barristers. They annually elect a treas- 
urer. Encyc. Johnson. 

2. The alderman of a corporation. Ashmule. 

3. A judge. Shak. 

4. In old writers, an idler, one who frequents the 
benches of a tavern. 

BEND, Ma pret. BenvEp or Bent; pp. BENDED or 
Brent. [Sax. bendan, to bend ; Fr. bander, to bend, 
bind, or tie; Ger. dinden, to wind, bind, or tie; D. 
'oinden, the same; Sw. banda, to bind; Dan. binde, to 
bind ; L. pando, pandare, to bend in; pando, pandere, 
to open ; pandus, bent, crooked ; It. banda, sidewise ; 
yenda, 8 fillet or band ; bendare, to crown; Sp. pan- 
dear, to bend or he inclined, to bulge'out, to belly ; 

eo, a bulge or protuberance ; pando, jutting out. 

"he Letiveatd sense is, to stretch-or strain. Bend and 
Sind are radically the same word.] 

8. To strain, or to crook by straining; as, to bend a 


We 
_ 2. To crook ; to make crooked ; to curve; to in- 
lect; as, to bend the arm. 
3 direct to a certain point; a3, to dend our 
steps or course to a particular place. : 5 
4. To-exert ; to apply closely ; to exercise labori- 
ously ; to intend or stretch ; as, to bend the mind to 


BEN 


5. To prepare or put in order for use ; to stretch or 
strain. 


He hath bent his bow and made it ready. — Ps. vi. 


6. To incline ; to be determined ; that is, to stretch 
toward, or cause’ to tend ; as, to be bent on mischief. 
It expresses disposition or purpose. 

%. To subdue ; to cause to yield ; to make submis- 
Sive ; as, to bend a man to our will. 

8. In seamanship, to fasten, a3 one rope to another 
or to an anchor; to fasten, as a sail to its yard or 
stay; to fasten, as a cable to the ring of an anchor. 

Mar. Dict. 
9. To bend the brow, is to knit the brow ; to scowl; 
to frown. Camden. 
BEND, v. i. To be crooked ; to crook, or be curving. 
Sandys. 
2. To incline ; to lean or turn ; as, a road bends to 


3. To jut over ; as, a bending cliff. [the west. 
4, To resolve or determine. [See Brent on.] 
Dryden. 


5. To bow or be submissive. fs. Ix. 

BEND, 2x. Acurve; a crook ; a turn in a road or riv- 
er; flexure ; incurvation. 

2. In marine language, a knot by which one part of 
a rope is fastened to another or to an anchor. [See 
To Benp, No. 8.] 

3. Bends of a ship are the thickest and strongest 
planks in her sides, more generally called wales. 
They are reckoned from the water, first, second, or 
third bend. They have the beams, knees, and foot 
hooks bolted to them, and are the chief strength of 
the ship’s sides, Engyc. Mar. Dict. 

4. In heraldry, one of the nine honorable ordina- 
ries, containing a third part of the field, when 
charged, and a fifth, when plain. It is made by two 
lines drawn across from the dexter chief to the sinis- 
ter base point. It sometimes is indentcd, ingrailed, 
&e. Johnson. Encyc. 

BEND, 2. Aband. [Wot in use.] Spenser, 
BEND/A-BLE, a. That may be bent or incurvated. 
Sherwood. 
BEND’ED, | pp. or a. Strained; incurvated; made 
BENT. crooked ; inclined ; subdued. 
BENDER, 2. The person who bends or makes crook- 
ed; also, an instrument for bending other things. 
BENDING, ppr. or a. Incurvating; forming into a 
curve ; stooping; subduing; turning, as a road or 
river; inclining ; leaning ; applying closely, as the 
mind ; SpeuaE. 
BEND!LET, x. In heraldry, a little bend which occu- 
pies a sixth part of a shield. Bailey. 
BEND/-WITH, n. A plant. Dict. 
BEND’Y, n. In heraldry, the field divided into four, 
six, or more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal 
and color. Encyc. Ash. 
BEN’E, n. The popular name of the Sesamum ori- 
entale, or oil plant, called in the West Indies Van- 
gloe. JMease.- 
BE-NEAP’ED, (be-neept’,) a. [be and neap.] Among 
seamen, a ship is beneaped, when the water does not 

flow high enough to float her from adock or over a 

bar. Encyc, 
BE-NEATFTH)’, prep. [Sax. beneath, beneothan, benythan ; 
of be and neothan, below, under. See NetHeEr.} 

1. Under ; lower in place, with something directly 
over or on; as, to place a Cushion beneath one; often 
with the sense of pressure or oppression; as, to sink 
beneath a burden, in a literal sense. 

2. Under, in @ figurative sense ; bearing heavy im- 
positions, as taxes, or oppressive government. 

Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. 


3. Lowerin rank, dignity, or excellence ; as, brutes 
are beneath man ; man is beneath angels in the scale 
of beings. 
4. Unworthy of ; unbecoming; not equal to; as, 
he will do nothing beneath his station or character. 
BE-NEAFH’, adv. In a lower place; as, the earth 
from beneath will be barren. Mortimer. 
2. Below, as opposed to heaven, or to any superior 
region ; as, in heaven above, or in earth beneath. 
BEN’B-DICK, )x. [From one of the characters in 
BEN’E-DI€T,$ Shakspeare’s play of ‘‘ Much ado 

about nothing.??]_ A married man, or a man newly 
BEN’E-DI€T, a. [L. benedictus.] [married. 

Having mild ard salubrious qualities. Sp in 

aCON. 


use. 

BEN-L-DICTINE, a. Pertaining to the order or 
monks of St. Benedict, or St. Benet.. 

BEN-E-DI€T/INES, zn. pl. An order of monks who pro- 
fess to follow the rules of St. Benedict, an order of 
great celebrity. They wear a loose, black gown, 
with large, wide sleeves, and a cowl on the head, 
ending in a point. In the canon law, they are called 


black friars. 
BEN-E-DIC’TION, 2. [L. benedictio, from bene, well, 
and dictio, speaking. e Boon and Diction. 

1. The act of blessing ; a giving praise to God, or 
rendering thanks for his favors; a blessing pro- 
nounced ; hence, grace before and after meals. 

_2. Blessing, prayer, or kind wishes uttered in favor 
of any person or thing ; a solemn or affectionate in- 


vocation of happiness ; thanks ; expression of grati- | 


tude. 
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3. The advantage conferred by blessing. Bacon 
_ 4, The form of instituting an abbot, answeriug to 
the consecration of a bishop. Ayliffe. 
5. The external ceremony performed by a priest in 
the office of matrimony, is called the nuptial benedic- 
tion. Eneyc. 
6. In the Roman Catholic church, an ecclesiastical 
ceremony by which a thing is rendered sacred or ven- 


erable. Encyc. 
BEN-E-DI€T'IVE, a. Tending to bless; giving a 
blessing. G 
BEN-E-FA€’TION, 2. 
and facio, to make or do. 
1. The act of conferring a benefit. More generally, 
2. A benefit conferred, especially a charitable do- 
nation. Atterbury. 
BEN-E-FA€’TOR, n. He who confers a benefit, es- 
pecially one who makescharitable contributions either 
for public institutions or for private use. 
BEN-E-FA€/TRESS, n. A female who confers a ben~ 


‘ ‘auden. 
L. benefacio, of bene, well, 


efit. Delany. 
BEN/E-FICE, n. [L. beneficium; Fr. benefice. See 
BENEFACTION,] 


1. Literally, a benefit, advantage, or kindness. But, 
in present usage, an ecclesiastical living; a church 
endowed with a revenue, for the maintenance of di- 
vine service, or the revenue itself. All church pre- 
ferments are called benefices, except bishoprics, which 
are called dignities. But, ordinarily, the term: dignity 
is applied to bishoprics, deaneries, archdeaconries, 
and prebendaries; and benefice to parse-1ges, vicar 
ages, and donatives. ~~ Encyc. 

2. In the middle ages, benefice was used fora fee, 
or an estate in lands, granted at first for life only, 
and held ez mero beneficio of the donor. The estate 
afterward, becoming hereditary, took the appellation 
of feud, and benefice became appropriated to church 
livings. Encyc. 

BEN’E-FIC-ED, (ben’e-fist,) a. Possessed of a bene- 
fice or church preferment. Ayliffe. 

BEN’E-FICE-LESS, a. Having no benefice. [Wot 
used. | Sheldon. 

BE-NEF'I-CENCE, zn. [L. beneficentia, from the par- 
ticiple of benefacio.} 

The practice of doing good ; active goodness, kind- 
ness, or charity. 

BE-NEF’I-CENT, @. Doing good ; performing acts of 
Kindness and charity. It differs from benign as the 
act from the disposition ; beneficence being benignity, oF 
kindness exerted in action. Johnson, 

BE-NEF'I-CENT-LY, adv. In a beneftee% manner. 

BEN-E-FI'/CIAL, (ben-e-fish’al,) a. AdVantageous ; 
conferring benefits ; useful; profitable ; helpful ; con- 
tributing to a valuable end ; followed by to; as, in- 
dustry is beneficial to the body, as well as to the prop- 
erty. 

Ps Receiving, or entitled to have or receive, advan- 
tage, use, or benefit ; as, the beneficial owner of ap 


estate. Kent. 
BEN-E-FI//CIAL-LY, adv.: Advantageously ; profita- 
bly ; helpfully. 


BEN-E-FI/‘CIAL-NESS, 2. Usefulness ; pews: 
ee 


ness. 

BEN-E-FI''CIA-RY, (ben-e-fish’a-ry,) a. [L. beneficiu- 
rius. See Beneraction.] 

Holding some office or valuable possession, in sub- 
ordination to another; having a dependent and sec- 
ondary possession. Bacon. 

BEN-E-FI''CIA-RY, (ben-e-fish’a-re,) n. One who 
holds a benefice. A beneficiary is not the proprietor 
of the revenues of his church; but he has the ad- 
ministration of them without being accountable to 
any person. The word was used, in the middle ages, 
for a feudatory or vassal. Encyc. 

2. One who receives any thing as a gift, or is main- 
tained by charity. Blackstone, 

BEN-E-FI’/CIEN-CY, n. Kindness or favor a 

TOWN. 

BEN-E-FI'CIENT, a. Doing good. Adam Smith. 

BEN/E-FIT, x. [Primarily from L. beneficium, or bene- 

factum ; but perhaps directly from the Fr. bienfait, by 
corruption. } 

1. An act of kindness; a favor conferred. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all bis benefite,.— 

Ps. ciii. 

2. Advantage; profit; a word of extensive use, 
and expressing whatever contributes to promote pros- 
perity and personal! happiness, or adds value to prop- 
erty. 

Men have no right to what is not for their benefit. Burke, 


3. A performance at a theater, the proceeds of 
which go to one of the actors as part of his recom- 
pense. The term is also applied to a public perform- 
ance for the benefit of some indigent, deserving per- 
son, or of some public institution or charity. 

4. In law, benefit of clergy. [See Crercy.]} 

BEN’E-FIT, v. t. To do good to; to advantage ; to ad- 
vance in health or prosperity ; applied either to persons 
or things ; as, exercise benefits health ; trade dencfits a 


nation. 

BEN/E-FIT, v. i. To gain advantage; to make im- 
provement; as, he has benefited by good advice; that 
1s, he has been benefited. 
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BENE-FIT-ED, pp. Profited ; having received benefit. 
BEN’E-FIT-ING, ppr. Doing good to ; profiting ; gain- 
img advantage. ; 
BE-NEME’, v.t. (Sax. de and naman.) 
1, Toname. [Vot in use. ENSET. 
2. To promise ; to give. [Notinuse.] Spenser. 
BE-NEMP’NE, v. t. To name. [JVot in use.] Spenser. 
BE'NE niger tr In music, at pleasure. 
BEN-E PLAC’I-TUBE, 2. [L. beneplacitum, bene, well, 
and placitum, from _placeo, to please.] 
Will; choice. [Wot in sige . 
BE-NET’,v.¢ [be and zet.] To catch in a net; to 
_insnare. [Wot used.] Shak. 
BE-NEV’O- CE,2. [L. benevolentia, of bene, well, 
and volo, to will or wish. See Wit. ; 

1. The disposition to do good ; good will; kind- 
ness ; charitableness; the love of mankind, accom- 
panied with a desire to promote their happiness. _ 

The benevolence of God is one of his moral attri- 
butes ; that attribute which delights in the happiness 
of intelligent beings. “ God is love.” 1 John iv. 

2. An act of kindness ; goed done ; charity given. 

3. Aspecies of contribution or tax, nominally a gra- 
tuity, but illegally'exacted by arbitrary kings of Eng- 
land. Blackstone. 

BE-NEV’O-LENT, a. [L. benevolens, of bene and volo.) 

Having a disposition to do good; possessing love 
to mankind, and a desire to promote their prosperity 
and happiness; kind. 

Capen en adv. Ina kind manner; with 
good will. 

BE-NEV’'O-LOUS, a. Kind; benevolent. [Not used.] 

BEN-GAL/!, x. .That portion of Hindostan which lies 
on the lower part of the River Ganges. 

2. A thin stuff, made of silk and hair, for women’s 
apparel, so called from Bengal. Bailey. Johnson. 
BEN’GAL-LIGHT, nz. A species of fireworks used 

as signals, by night or otherwise, producing a steady 
end vivid blue-colored fire. 
BEN'GAL-STRIPES, 2. A kind of cotton cloth wo- 
ven with colored stripes. Ure. 
BEN-GAL-EE’,x. The language or dialect spoken in 


Bengal. 
BEN GAL-ESE’, x. sing and pl. A native or the na- 
tives of Bengal. As, Res. vii. 171. 


BE-NIGHT", ». t., [be and night.] To involve in dark-| 


ess ; to shroud with.the shades of niglt.’ 
The clouds benight the sky, Garth. 
Ae To overtake with night; as, a benighted trav- 
eler. 

3. To involve in moral darkness, or ignorance ; to 
debar from intellectual light; as, benightes nations, 
or heathen. 

BE-NIGHT’ED, pp. or a. Involved in darkness, phys- 
ical or moral, overtaken by the night. 

BE-NIGN’, (be-nine’,) a. [L. denignus, from the same 
toot as bonus, bene, ancient Li. benus, Eng. boon.] 
< 1. Kind; of a kind disposition ; gracious; favora- 

e. 

Our Creator, bounteous and benign. Millon. 

2. Generous; liberal; as, a benign benefactor. 

3. Favorable; having a salutary influence ; as, the 
benign aspect of the seasons. 

The benign light of revelation. Washington. 

4. Wholesome ; not pernicious ; as, a benign medi- 
cine. Arbuthnot. 

5. Favorable ; not malignant ; as, a benign disease. 

BE-NiG/NANT, a. Kind; gracious ; favorable. 

BE-NIG'NI-TY, x. Goodness of disposition or heart ; 
kindness of nature; graciousness. 

2. Actual goodness ; beneficence. 

3. Salubrity ; wholesome quality; or that which 
tends to promote health. Wiseman. 
pore cli » (be-nine!ly,) adv. Favorably ; kindly; 

jiously. 

IN‘I-SON, » {[Fr. benir, to bless; benissant, bless- 
i from the root of bene, bonus, boon. See Boon.] 

lessing ; benediction. [Wearly antiquated.] 
Johnson. 

BEN’JA-MIN, 2. A tree or shrub, the Laurus Benzoin, 
(Linn. Benzoin oderiferum,) a native of America, 
called also spicebush, It grows to the height of 10 or 
15 feet, with a very branchy head. 

2. A gum cr resin, or rather a balsam. [See Ben- 
ZOIN.] Encyc. 

Benjamin-tree ; the Styrax Benzoin. Pereira. 

BEN’NET, 2. The herb bennet, or common avens; 
the Geum urbanum, : 

BEN’NET-FISH, x2. A fish, of two feet in length, 
caught in the African seas, having scales of a deep 
purple, streaked with gold. | Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BENT, pp. or a. from Benp. Incurvated; inflected ; 
inclined ; prone to or having a fixed propensity ; de- 
termined. 

Bent on; having a fixed inclination ; resolved or de- 

_ termined on. 

BENT, 2x. The state of being curving, crooked, or in- 
clined from a straight line ; flexure ; curvity. 

2. Declivity ; as, the bent of a hill. [ Unusual} 

den. 
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natural or artificial, occasional or habitual, with in- 
definite degrees of strength. 
4. Flexion ; tendenoy ; particular direction ; as, the 
dents and turns of a subject. Locke. 
5. Application‘of the mind ; a bending of the mind 
in study or investigation. Locke. 


T Ne 
BENT!-GRASS, { species of grass, of the genus 
Agrostis ; a withered stalk of grass. 
-Halliwell. Encye. 
BENT’ING-TIME, z. The time when pigeons feed 
on bents, before peas are ripe. Johnson. Dryden. 
BE-NUMB’, (-num,) v. t. [Sax. bentman, benyman, pp. 
benumen, to seize, of be and niman, Sax. and Goth., to 
take or seize. This root is retained in withernam. It 
is to be observed that 6 afterm in numb, thumb, dumb, 
&c., is an arbitrary addition of modern writers.] 
1. To make torpid ; to deprive of sensation ; as,a 
hand or foot benumbed by cold. 

2. To stupefy ; to render inactive ; as, to benumb 
the senses. Dryden. 
BE-NUMB/ED, (be-numd’,) pp. Render~d torpid ; de- 

prived of sensation ; stupefied. 
BE-NUMB’ED-NESS, z. Destitution of feeling. Smith. 
i eg Ne yr. Depriving of sensation ; stupe- 
ying. 
BE-NUMB/MENT, 7. Actofbenumbing. Kirby. 
BEN’ZO-ATE, n. [See Benzoin.] A salt formed by 
the union of the benzoic acid with any salifiable 


ase. 
BEN-ZO/I€, a. Pertaining to benzoin. 

Benzoic acid, or flowers of benzoin, is a peculiar 
vegetable acid, obtained from benzoin, and some 
other balsams, by sublimation or decoction. It is a 
fine, light, white matter in small needles; its taste 
pungent and bitterish, and its odor slightly aromatic. 

Thomson, - 
BEN-ZOIN’, ¢2. Gum benjamin; a concrete resin- 
BEN’‘JA-MIN, ous: juice flowing from the Styrax 
Benzoin, a tree of Sumatra, &c. By heat, or partial 
decomposition, it yields benzoic acid. It flows from 
incisions made in the. stem or branches, It is solid 
and brittle, sometimes in yellowish-white tears joined 
ae er by a brown substance, and sometimes of a 
jform brown substance like resin. It has little 
taste, but, its smell, éspecially when rubbed or heat- 
ed, is eXtremely fragrant and agreeable. It is chiefly 

used in cosmetics and perfumes. Encyc. Thomson, 

BEN’ZULE, n. [benzoin- and iA, matter. 

A compound radical or basyle, consisting of hy- 
drogen; carbon, and oxygen ; regarded as the base of 
benzoic acid. [This word has been variously spelled 
Benzyle, Benzoy, Benzoyl, Benzoil.} 

BE-PAINT", 0. t, i and paint.] To paint; to cover 
with paint. (Little used. Shak. 
BE-PALBE’, v. t (be and pale.} To make pale. [Wot 
in use.] Carew. 
BE-PINCH’, v. t [be and pinch.] To mark with 


pinches. 
BE-PINCH’ED, i pp. Marked with pinches. 
BE-PINCHT’ Chapman. 


BE-PLAIT’ED, a. Plaited. Mrs. Butler. 

BE-POW’DER, v. t. [be and powder.) To powder; to 
sprinkle or cover with powder. 

BE-PRAISE’, v. t. [be and praise.] To praise greatly 
or extravagantly. Goldsmith. 

BE-PUCK’ER-ED, a. Puckered. 

BE-PUFF’ED, (be-puft’,) a. Puffed. 

BE-PUR’PLE, v.t. [be and purple.] To tinge or dye 
with a purple color. 

BE-QUEAFH’, v. t. [Sax. becwathan ; be and cwethan, 
to say*; cwid, a saying, opinion, will, testament ; cy- 
than, to testify ; Eng. quoth.) _ ; 
< 1. To give or leave by will; to devise some species 
of property by testament; as, to bequeath an estate or 
alegacy. Hence, 4 

2. To hand down to posterity; as, to bequeath a 
family quarrel. 

BE-QUEAFH’ED, pp. Given or left by will. 

BE-QUEATH’ER a One who bequeaths. 

BE-QUEATH'ING, ppr.’ Giving or devising by testa- 


ment. 
BE-QUEAFH'MENT, 2. The act of bequeathing; a 
bequest. 
BE-QUEST’, x. Something left by will; a legacy. 
BE-QUOTE’, v. t. To quote with great frequency. 
BE-RAIN’, v.t To rain upon. ive in use.| Chaucer. 
BEEaTEs v.t [be and rate.] To chide vehemently ; 
to scold. 

BE-RAT’TLE, v. t. (be and rattle.] To fill with rat- 
tling sounds or noise. Shak. 
BE-RAY’,»v.#, To make foul; tosoil. [Wot in use.] 

Milton, 


BER’BE-RIN, 2. A yellow bitter substance, obtained 
from the alcoholic solution of the extract of the root 
of the barberry. it is probably an alkaloid. It is 
called berberite by Thomson, and is classed by him 
as a bitter principle. 

BER’/BER-RY, nx. [L. berberis.] See Bansennr. 

BERE, a. (Sax: ber, barley.) e name of a species 
of barley, im Scotland. > 5 


> 


oar Dry 
3. Inclination ; disposition, a leaning or bias of | BE-REAVE’, v. t.; pret. BrnEavep, BerEert; pp. Be- 


mind ; propensity ; as, the bent of the mind or will ; 
the bent of a people toward an object. This may be 
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REAVED, BereFt. ([Sax. bercafian, of be and reafian 
to deprive. See Rol and Reap.] : d 


A name common to different: 


BER 


1. To deprive ; to strip; to make destitute; with 
of before the thing taken away. 
Me have ye bereaved of my children. —Gen. xl. 


It is sometimes used without of, and is 
applied to express the loss of friehds by death, 
2. To take away from. Shak. 
var eave pp. ora. Deprived; stripped and left 
estitute. 

BE-REAVE/MENT, nz. Deprivation, particularly by 

the loss of a friend by death. 
BE-REAV’ER, n. He who bereaves, or deprives 

another of something valued. j 
BE-REAV’ING, ppr. Strippifig bare ; depriving. 
BE-REFT’, pp. of Benzave. prived ; made desti- 


tute. 

BER-EN-GA/RI-ANS, n. pl. A sect which followed Ber- 
engarius, archdeacon of St. Mary at Anjou, who denied 
the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the eucharist. Ce 

BERG, n. (Sax. beorg, beorh, a hill, a castle,} 

A borough ; a town that sends burgesses to parlia- 
ment; acastle. [See Burc.] [Obs. Ash. 

BERG’A-MOT, n. {Fr. bergamote ; Sp. bergamota.} 

1. A variety of pear. 

2. Aspecies of citron whose fruit has a fine taste and 
smell, and its essential oil is in high esteem as a per- 
fume. This oil is extracted from the yellow rind of 
the fruit. The bergamot is the Citrus bergamia, a 
distinct species, with a pear-shaped fruit, from the 
tind of which is obtained the oil of bergamot. 

3. An essence or perfume from the citron thus 
produced. 

4. A kind of snuff perfumed with bergamot. 

5. A coarse tapestry, manufactured with flocks of 
wool, silk, cotton, hemp, and ox or goat’s hair, said 
to have been invented at Bergamo in Italy. Encyc. 

BERG/AN-DER, x. [berg, a cliff, and Dan. and, G. 
ente, Sax. ened, a duck. 

A burrow duck ; a duck that breeds:in holes undey 


cliffs. » Thomson. 
The Anas tadorna, sheldrake or burrow duck cf 
England. 
BERG/E-RET, n. [Fr. berger, a shepherd.] A song, 
[Not used. Chaucer. 
B reg AN-ITE, nm [from Bergman, the mineralo- 
- gist. 


A variety of scapolite, by some regarded as a dis- 
tinct species, of a grayish color, of different shades ; 
found in Norway. 

BERG’ at a oe nm (Sax. beorg,a hill or castle, and 
master. 

The bailiff or chief officer among the Derbyshire 


miners. Johnson. 
BERG/MOTE, nz. [Sax. beorg, a hill, and mote, a 
meeting.] ° 


A court held on a hill in Derbyshire, in England, 
for deciding controversies between the miners. 
Blount. Johnson. 
BE-RHYME’, (-rime,) v. t [beand rhyme.] To men- 
tion in rhyme or verse ; used in contempt. Shak. 
BER’LIN, n._ A vehicle of the chariot kind, supposed 


to have this name from Berlin, the chief city of ~ 


Prussia, where it was first made, or from the Italian 

berlina, a sort of stage or pillory, and a coach. Encyc, 
BER’LIN-BLUE, zn. Prussian blue. Ore. 
BER-LU€’CIO, a. A small bird, somewhat like the 

yellow-hammer, but less and more slender. 

Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BERME, 2. In fortification, a space of ground of 

three, four, or five féet in width, left between the 
Tampart and the moat or foss, designed to receive-the 
ruins of the rampart, and prevent the earth from fill- 
ing the foss. Sometimes it is palisaded, and in Hol- 
land it is generally planted with quickset hedge. 


This term is also applied to canals. Originally, on 
the bank opposite the towing-path, particularly in 
deep cuts, a level space was left, at the foot of the 
upper slope of the bank, as in fortification, and for 
the same purpose of intercepting the earth shding’ 
down the bank; called a bench or berme. This is 
now omitted, and only a uniform slope left to the 
water’s edge. The bank opposite the towing-path 
is still, however, called the berme, or berme-bank, 

BER'NA-€LE. See Banwacre. 

BER/NARD-INE, a. Pertaining to St. Bernard, and 
the munks of the order. 

BER/NARD-INES, x. pl. Anorder of monks, founded 
by Robert, abbot of Moleme, and reformed by St. Ber- 
nard. The order originated about the beginning of 
the 12th century. They wear a white robe, with a 
black scapulary ; and when they officiate, they are 
clothed with a large white gown, with great sleeves, 
and a hood of the same color. Encyc. 

BE-ROB',v.t [be and rob.) To rob. [Wot in use.} 


ERSET 

BER’O-E, 2. An baie aatnel ce the Medusa fam- 

ily, having an ova! or globular body, of a transparent, 
; eintacas Cousens: It is one of the animals that 

roduces the phosphorescence of the ocean. 

BER/RI-ED, (ber'tid,) a. Furnished with berties. _ 
BER/RY, 2. (Sax. beria, a grape or cluster of grapes 5 

berga, a grape atone, a berry] f 


BES 


I. A succulent or pulpy fruit, containing naked 
seeds. Or, in more technical language, a succulent 
or pulpy pericarp, or seed-vessel, without valves, 
containing several seeds, which are naked, that is, 
which have no covering but the pulp and rind. Itis 
commonly round or oval. But in popular language, 
berry extends only to smaller fruits, as strawberry, 
_atpiwate &c., containing seeds or granules. An 
ndehiscent, pulpy pericarp, many-celled and many- 
seeded ; the attachment of the seeds lost at maturity, 
and the seeds remaining scattered in the pulp. 


Lindley. 
[ot Barrow. ] 


2. A mound. W. Browne. 
BER'RY, v. i. To bear or produce berries. 
BER/RY-BEAR-ING, a. Producing berries. 
BER'RY-FORM-ED, a. Formed like a berry. Smith. 
BERT, 2. Sax. beorht, berht; Eng. bright. This word 

enters into the name of many Saxon princes and no- 
blemen; as, Egbert, Sighert. The Bertha of the 
northern nations was by the Greeks called Eudoxia, 
an equivalent word. Of the same sort were Phe- 
drus, Epiphanius, Photius, Lampridius, Fulyentius, 
Ilusiris. [See Bricut.] Camden. 

BERTH, x. [from the root of bem) 

1. A station in which a ship rides at anchor, com- 

er tig the space in which she ranges. In more 

jar usage, the word signifies any situation or 
place, where a vessel lies, or can lie, whether at an- 
chor or at a wharf. 

2. A room or apartment in a ship, where a number 

of officers or men mess and reside. 

3. The box.or place for sleeping at the sides of a 

cabin; the place for a hammock, or a repository for 
, &c. 

4. A place or employment. 

To berth, in seamen’s language, is to allot to each 
man a place for his hammock. 

BER’THI-ER-ITE, n. A dark steel-gray ore of antimo- 
2 Cape aan of antimony, iron, and sulphur ; named 

r M. Berthier. 

BER/TRAM, zn. [L. pyrethrum, said to be from Gr. 
up, fire, from its acrid quality.] 

astard pellitory, a plant. 

BER'YL, n. [L. beryllus; Gr. BnovAdos; Ch. Syr. 
and Eth. a gem, beryl, and in Syr. crystal, and a 
pearl; the latter word being a different orthography 
of beryl; probably from the root ofthe Fr. briller, to 


shine, Eng. brilliant, Eth. f) U bareah, to shine.] 

A mineral of great hardness, occurring in green or 
bluish-green six-sided prisms. It is identical with 
the emerald, except in color; the latter having a 
purer and richer green color, proceeding from a trace 
of oxyd of chrome. The coloring matter of the 
bery! is oxyd of iron. Prisms of the beryl are some- 
times found nearly two feet in diameter, as at Ac- 
worth, in New Hampshire. The beryl, when trans- 

rent, is set as a gem, and called agua-marine. Dana. 

R'YL-ERYS/TAL, n. This term is not now used, 
except in speaking of the beryl. 
BER/YL-LINE, a. Like a beryl; of a light or bluish 


et 
BE-RYL/LI-UM, x. The same as Giucinum, which 


see, 

BE-SAINT’, v.t, [be and saint.] To make a saint. 
Not in use.] 

BE-SAYLE’, x. [Norm. ayle; Fr. aicul, a grandfather.] 
A great-grandfather. 

If the abatement happened on the death of one’s 
grandfather or grandmother, a writ of ayle lieth ; if 
‘on the death of the great-grandfather, then a writ of 
besayle, but if it mounts one degree higher, to the 
tresayle, or grandfather’s grandfather, &c., the writ 
is called a writ of cosinage or de consanguineo. 

Blackstone. 
BE-SCAT’TER, v. t. [be and scatter.] To scatter 
over. [Wot used. Spenser. 
BE-SCOKN’, v. t. [be and scorn.}] To treat with 
scorn; to mock at. [JVot used.] Chaucer. 
BE-S€RATCH’, v. t. [be and scratch.] To scratch; 
to tear with the nails. [Not in sige) haucer. 
BE-SC€RAWL’, 0.6 [be and scrawl.1 To scrawl; to 
scribble ever, Milton. 
BE-S€REEN’, v. t. [be and screen.] To cover with 
a'screen ; to shelter; to conceal. Shak. 
BE-SCREEN’ED, pp. Covered ; sheltered ; concealed. 
BE-SCRIB/BLE, v.t. Toscribble over. ~- Milton. 
BE-SCUM’BER, v. t. [from cumber.] To encumber. 
oe legitimate nor used.} B. Jonson. 
B EB’, 0% (be and see.} To look; to mind. [Wot 
Wiel 


tm use. ieuy. 
BE-SEECH, v. ¢. ; pret.and pp. Besouant. [Sax. be 
and scecan, to seek, inquire, follow ; "D. verzoeken ; 
G. ersuchen ; from seek, sequor, to follow, with be, by, 
near, about ; that is, to follow close, to press. See 
Spex and Essav. e Saxon has gesecan.] 
To entreat; to supplicate; to implore; to ask or 
y with urgency ; followed by a person; as, “I 
ul beseech A ha by pases: of Christ.”? 2 Cor. 
x. ; or by a thing; as, I bes ur patience. 
pr seEcHE 4 aoaci 


n. One who beseeches. 
BE-SEECH'ING, ppr. Saat! 3 - 
BE-SEECH'ING-LY, adv. In a beseeching manner. 


_ BE-SEEK’,v.t Tobeseech. [ot used.] Chaucer. 


BES 


BE-SEEM’, a. t. [be and seem.] To become; to be 
fit for, or worthy of; to be decent for. 


aioe ep of speech or behavior beseemeth us, in our prayers to 


looker. 
BE-SEEM’ING, ppr. or a. Becoming; fit; worthy of. 
BE-SEEM/ING, n. Comeliness. Barret. 
BE-SEEM‘ING-LY, adv. Ina beseeming manner. 
BE-SEEM/ING-NESS,x. Qualhty of being beseeming. 
BE-SEEM’LY, a. Becoming; fit; suitable. 
BE-SEEN’, a. Adapted ; adjusted. [JVut used.] 
BE-SET’, v. t. ; pret. and pp. Beser. alee besettan, to 
place, of be and settan, to set; D. bezetten; G. besct- 
zen. See Set.] 

1. To surround ; to inclose ; to hem in; to besiege ; 
as, we are beset with enemies; a city is deset with 
troops. Hence, 

2. To press on all sides, so as to perplex ; to entan- 
gic, so as to render escape difficult ur unpossible. 


Adam, sore beset, replied. Milton. 
3. To waylay. Shak. 
4. To fall upon. Spenser. 


BE-SET’TING, ppr Surrounding; besieging , way- 


laying. 
BE-SET’TING, a. Hubitually attending, or pressing ;' 


as, a besetting sin. 

BE-SHINE’, v. t. Toshine upon. 
BE-SHREW’, v. t. 
to; to execrate. 

2. To happen ill to. [ut in use.] 

BE-SHROUD’ED, @. Shrouded. 

BE-SHUT’, v.t. Toshut up. [Not used.] Chaucer. 

BE-SIDE’, prep. [be and side, by the side.] At the 
side of a person or thing; near; as, sit down beside 
me, or beside the stream. 

2. Over and above; distinct from. 

Beside all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed. — 

Luke xvi. 

3. On one side ; out of the regular course or order ; 
not according to, but not contrary. 

It is beside my present business to enlarge upon this speculation. 

: Locke. 

4. Out of ; ina state deviating from ; as, to put one 
beside his patience. Hence, 

’ .§. With the reciprocal pronoun, beside one’s self, is 
out of the wits or senses ; out of the order of reason, 
or of rational’ beings. 

Paul, thou art beside thyself. — Acts xxvi. 


BE-SIDES’, prep. Over and above ; separate or dis- 
tinct from. 

And there was 2 fhmine in the land, besides the first famine. — 

Gen. xxvii. 

Note. This word, Sain radically the same as 
beside, and a corruption of it, ought not to be con- 
founded with it; for it is never used in the senses 
explained under beside, except in the second. 

BE-SIDE’, adv. Moreover; more than that; over 
BE-SIDES’, and above ; distinct from ; not included 
in the number, or in what has been mentioned. 

Besides, you know not what is the fate of your friend. 

The men said to Lot, Hast thou here any besides ? —Gen. xix. 

To all beside, as much an empty shade, 

An Eugene living, asa Cesar dead. | Pope. 

These sentences may be considered as elliptical. 

BE-SID'ER-Y, nA variety of pear. Johnson. 
BE-SIEGE’, v. t. [be and siege; Fr. siege, and assie- 
ger, to besiege. See Siece.] 

1. To lay siege to; to beleaguer; to beset or sur- 
round with armed forces, for the purpose of compel- 
ling to surrender, either by famine or by violent at- 
tacks ; as, to besiege a castle or city. 

2. To beset; to throng round; as, besieged with 


cares. 
BE-SIEG’ED, pp. or a. Surrounded or beset with hos- 
tile troops. 
BE-SIEGE/ MENT, z. 
ing besieged. 
BE-SIEG’/ER, 2. One who lays siege, or is employed 
in a siege. } 
BE-SIEG/ING, ppr. Laying siege; surrounding with 
armed forces. 
BE-SIEG/ING, a. Surrounding in a hostile manner ; 
emploved in a siege ; as, a besieging army. 
BE-SIEG/ING-LY, adv. In a besieging manner. 
BE-SIT’,v.t. [beandsit.] Tosuit; tobecome. [Vot 


[Vout used.] 
[be and shrew.) To wish a curse 


Dryden. 


Act of besieging ; state of be- 


used. . _ Spenser. 
BE-SLAVE’, v. t. To subjugate; to enslave. [.Vot 
used, Bp. Hi 


BE-SLAV’ER, v. t. To defile with slaver. 
BE-SLAV’ER-ED, pp. Defiled with slaver. Heber. 
BE-SLAV’'ER-ING, ppr. Defiling with slaver. 
BE-SLIME’, v.t. To daub with slime ; to soil. [Not 


ee). B. Jonson. 

BE-SLOB’BER-ING, ppr. Beslubbering.. Ed. Rev. 

BE-SLUB'BER, v. t [be and slubber, slabber.] To 
soil or smear with spittle, or any thing running from 
the mouth or nose. [ Vulgar.] 

BE-SLUB’/BER-ING, ppr. Smearing with spittle. 

BE-SMEAR’, v. t. [be and smear.}] To bedaub; to 
overspread with any viscous, glutinous matter, or 
with any soft substance that adheres. Hence, to 
foul ; to soil. 

BE-SMEAR’ED, pp. Bedaubed ; overspread with any 
thing soft, viscous, or adhesive ; soiled. 
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BE-SMEAR/ER, n. One that besmears. 
BE-SMEAR’ING, ppr. Bedaubing ; soiling. 
BE-SMIRCH!,-(-smurch,) v. t. [be and smirck.] To 


soil ; to foul; to discolor. [ Little used. Shak. 
BE-SMOKE’, ». t. (be and smoke.} ‘o foul with 
smoke ; to harden or dry in smoke. [Little used. 


BE-SMOK’ED, (-smékt,) pp. Fouled or soiled wi 
smoke; dried in smoke. 
BE-SMUT’, v. t. [be and smut.] To blacken with 
smut; to foul with soot. 
BE-SMUT’TED, pp. Blackened with smut or soot. 
BE-SNOW’, ». t. [be and snow. “Sax. besniwed, par- 
es To scatter like snow. [Little used.] Gower. 
BE-SNOW’ED, pp. or a. [be and snow.] Covered or 
sprinkled with snow, or with white blossoms. Han- 
BE-SNUFF’, v. t. To befoul with snuff. [bury. 
BE-SNUFF’ED, (-snuft,) pp. Foul with snuff. Young. 
Br'SOM, n. (Sax. besm, a brush or broom; besman, 
twigs. Orosius, 2, 3. Ger. besen; D. bezem; Arm. 
bezv, birch. The besom was a little bundle of twigs 
used for sweeping. ] 
A broom ; a brush of twigs for sweeping. 
Iwill sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of 
hosts. —Is, xiv. 
BE'SOM, ». t. To sweep, as with a besom. 
Rolls back all Greece, and besoms wide the plain. 


BE/SOM-ER, rn. One who uses a besom. 
BE-SORT’,v.t. [be and sort.] To suit; to fit; to be 
come. Shak. 
BE-SORT’, n. Company ; attendance; train. el 

Shek. 


BE-SOT’, vo. t. [be and sot.] To make sottish ; to in- 
futuate ; to stupefy , to make dull or senseless. Milton. 
2. To inake to dote. Shak. 
BE-SOT’TED, pp. or a. Made sottish or stupid. ~ 
Besotted on; infatuated with foolish affection. 


Dryden. 
BE-SOT’TED-LY, adv. Ina foolish manner. Milton. 
BE-SO1l’TED-NESS, nr. Stupidity ; arrant folly ; in- 
fatuation. 


Milton. 

BE-SOT’TING, ppr. Infatuating ; making sottish or 
foolish. 

BE-SOT’TING-LY, adv. In a besotting manner. 

BE-SOUGHT", (be-sawt’,) pp. of Besexcu. Entreated ; 
implored ; sought by entreaty. 

BE-SPAN"GLE, v. t. [be and spangle.] To adorn 
with spangles; to dot or sprinkle with something 
brilliant ; as, the heavens bespangled with stars, 

BE-SPAN’’GLED, pp. Adorned with spangles or 
something shining. 

BE-SPAN'GLING, ppr. 
glittering objects. e 

BE-SPAT’TER, v. t. [be and spatter.) Two soil by 
spattering ; to sprinkle with water, or with dirt and 
water. 

2. To asperse with calumny or reproach. Swift. 

BE-SPAT’TER-ED, pp. Spattered over; soiled with 
dirt and water, aspersed ; calumniated. 

BE-SPA3"’TER-ING, ppr. Spattering with water; 
soiling with dirt and water ; aspersing. 

BE-SPAWL/, v. t. [be and spawl.} To soil or make 
foul with spittle. Milton. 

BE-SPEAK’, ov. t.; pret. Bespoxe; pp. Brspoxe, Be- 
spokEN. [be and speak.] To speak for beforehand; 
to order or engage against a future time ; as, to be 
speak a seat in a public coach. 

My lady is bespoke. 
2. To forebode ; to foretell. 
They started fears, and bespoke dangers, to scare the allics. 
_ Swift. 
3. To speak to; to address. This sense is mostly 
poetical. 
He thus the queen bespoke. 


4. To betoken; to show ; to indicate by external 
marks or appearances ; as, his manners besncak him 
a gentleman. 
BE-SPEAK’ER, ». One who bespeaks. 
BE-SPEAK’ING, ppr. Speaking for or ordering be- 
forehand ; foreboding ; addressing; showing ; indi- 
cating. 

BE-SPEAK/ING,z. A previous speaking or discourse, 
by way of apology, or to engage favor. Dryden. 
BE-SPECK'LE, (-spekl’,) o. ¢. [be and speckle.] ‘'o 
mark with speckles or spots. Ailton. 
BE-SPICE’, v. t. [be and spce.] To hoe 

ik, 


Barlow. 


Adorning with spangles or 


Shak. 


Dryden, 


spices. 
BE-SPIRT’, }v. & To spurt out, or over; to throw 
BESPURT", { out in a stream or streams. [Not 
used. Milton. 


BE-SPIT’, p. ¢.; pret. Besrit; pp. Bespit, BesritTeEn. 
be and spit.] To daub or soil with spittle. Johnson. 

BE-SPOKE’, pret. and pp. of Besreax. ; 

BE-SPOT’, v. t. {be and spot.) To mark with spots. 

BE-SPOT'’TED, pp. Marked with spots. [Wortimer. 

BE-SPOT’TING, ppr. Marking with spots, 

BE-SPREAD’, (be-spred’,) 0. t. ; pret. and pp. BesPREAD. 
(be and spread.] ‘To spread over; to cover over; aa, 
to bespread with flowers. Y 

BE-SPREAD'ING, ppr. 5 peading over. 

BE-SPRENT", pp. Sprinkled over. 

BESPRINK’LE, v. t. [be and sprinkle.) ‘To sprinkle 
over ; to seatter over ; as, to besprinkle with dust. 
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BE-SPRINK’LED, pp. Sprinkled over. 
BE-SPRINK’LER, z. One that sprinkles over 
BE-SPRINK’LING, ppr. Sprinkling over. 
BE-SPRINK’LINGS, n. pl. Sprinklings. 

BEST, a. superlative. (Sax. best, contracted from 
betest, from bet, more, or better; betre is also used ; 
bstan, to amend, or restore, correct, heal ; bote, repa- 
ration, compensation; Eng. boot, to boot; Goth. 
botyan, to profit, aid, assist; Eng. but; G. bass, good, 
besser, better, beste, best ; D. beter, best; Dan. beste; 
Sw. bast. This word has no connection in origin 
with good. See Berterr.] 

Literally, most advanced. UHence, 

1. Most good ; having good qualities in the hignest 
degree ; applied indifferently to physical or moral 
subjects; as, the best man; the best road; the best 
cloth; the best abilities. This, like most, and other 
attributes, is often used without its noun, when the 
noun is obvious ; as, men are’ all sinners ; the best of 
them fail in the performance of duty. 

2. Most advanced; most accurate; as, the best 
scholar. 

3. Most correct, or complete ; as, the best view of a 
landscape, or of a subject. 

4, The best. This phrase is elliptical, and may be 
variously interpreted; as, the utmost. power; the 
strongest endeavor ; the most, the highest perfection ; 
as, let a man do his best; i. e. to the best of his power. 

5. At best; in the best manner; in the utmost de- 
gree or extent applicable te the case; as, life is at 
best very short. 

To make the best of; to carry to its greatest perfec- 
tion ; to improve to the. utmost; as, to make the best 
of a sum of money, or a piece of land. Also, to per- 
mit the least possible inconvenience ; as, to make the | 
best of ill fortune or a bad bargain. , 

The best of the way. We had made the best of our 
way to the city ; that is, the most, the greatest purt 
of the distance. [This is the primary sense.] 

BEST, xz. Utmost; highest endeavor ; as, to do one’s 
best. See No. 4, above. : 

BEST, adv.. In the highest degree ; beyond all other; 
as, to love one best; to like this best ; to please best. 

2. To the most advantage ; with the most ease; 
as, which instrument can you best use? 

3. With most profit or success; as, money js best 
employed in manufactures; this medicine will an- 
ewer best in the present case. ; 

4. Most intimately or particularly ; most correctly ; 
as, what is expedient is best known to himself. 

BEST-AR-RANG/ED, a. Arranged in.the best man- 


ner. 

BEST-C€ON-CERT’ED, a. Concerted in the best 
manner. 

BEST-GOV'ERN-ED, a. Governed in the best manner. 

BEST-SPOK’EN, a. Spoken in the best manner. 

BEST-TEM’PER-ED, a. Having the most kind or 
mild temper. : 

BEST-TRAIN/ED, a. Trained in the best manner. 

BEST-WRIT’TZN, a. Written in the best manner. 

nhac These and similar compounds explain them- 

selves. . 

BE-STAIN’, v. t. [be and stain.] To mark with stains ; 
to discolor, either the whole surface of a thing, or in 


spots, : 
BE-STEAD’, (be-sted’,) ». 
{be and stead.) 
1, To profit. 


How little you bestead. 
2. To accommodate. 
They shall pass threugh it, hardly bested. — Is. viii. 


That is, distressed ; perplexed. 

3. To dispose. Spenser. 

BES/TIAL, (best/yal,) a. [from beast.] Belonging to 
a beast, or to the class of beasts. 

2. Having the qualities of a beast; brutal; below 
the dignity of reason or humanity ; carnal ; as, a bes- 
tial appetite. Shak. 

BES-TIAL'I-TY, n. The quality of beasts; the state 
or manners of man which resemble those of brutes. 

2, Unnatural connection with a beast. 

BES/TIAL-IZE, v. t. To make like a beast. 

BES'TIAL-LY, adv. Brutally; in a manner below 
humanity. 

BE-STICK’, wv. t.; pret. and pp. Bestucx. {be and 
stick.] To stick over, as with sharp points ; to mark, 
by infixing points or spots here and there. 

Truth shall retire, beetuck with alanderous darts, - Milton, 

BE-STIR/, (be-stur’,) v. t, [be and stir.) To put into 
brisk or vigorous action ; to move with life and vig- 
or; usually with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, rise and 
Bestir yourselves. 

BE-STIR/RED, (be-sturd’,) pp. Roused into vigorous 
action; quickened in action. 


t.; pret. and pp. Bestup. 


Milton, 


BE-STIR/RING, ppr. Moving briskly ; putting into 


vigorous action. 
BEST’NESS, x. The state of being best. {Not xsed.] 
Morton. 
BE-STORM’, v. i. [be and storm.] ‘To storm ; to rage. 
Not used.) : oung. 
BE-STOW’, ». t. [be and stow, a place. See Srow. 
Literally, to set or place.] 
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1. To give; to confer; to impart; with the serse 
of gratuity, and followed by on or upon. 

Consecrate yourselves to the Lord, that he may bestow on you a 

blessing. — Ex. xxxii. 

Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor. — 1 Cor, xiii, 3, 

This word should never be followed by to. 

2. To give in marriage ; to dispose of. 

I could have bestowed her upon a fine gentleman. Tauer. 


3. To apply ; to place for the purpose of exertion, 
or use ; as, to bestow our whole force upon an object. 

4. To lay out, or dispose of ; to give in payment 
for ; Be to bestow money for what we desire. Deut. 
xiv. 26. 

5. To lay up in store; to deposit for safe keeping; 
to stow ; to place. 

I have no room where to bestow my fruits. — Luke xii, 


BE-STOW’AL, 2. Act of bestowing; disposal. 

BE-STOW’ED, pp. Given gratuitously ; conferred ; 
laid out ; applied ; deposited for safe keeping. 

BE-STOW’ER, x. One who bestows ; a giver; a dis- 


poser. 
BE-STOW’ING, ppr. Conferring gratuitously ; laying 
out; applying ; depositing in store. 
BE-STOW/MENT, n. The act of giving gratuitously ; 
a conferring. Perry. 
God the Father had committed the bestowment of the blessings 
purchased to his Son. Edwards on Redemp. 372, 

If we consider this bestowment of gilts in this view. 

Chauncey, U. Sal. 155, 

Whatever may be the secret counsel of his will respecting his 

own bestowment of saving grace. Smalley, Serm. p. 37, 

2. That which is conferred, or given; donation. 

They iy eR his hands by their liberal bestowments on him 

and his family. Christ. Mag. iii. 665. 

The free and munificent bestowment of the Sovereign Judge. 

. Thodey. 

(Bestowment is preferable to bestowal, on account 
of the concurrence of the two vowels in bestowal.} 

BE-STRAD’DLE, v. t. To bestride. [See Strappie. 

BE-STRAUGHT’, a. Distracted; mad. [Wot used. 

Shak. 

BE-STREW), v. t. ; pret. BESTREWED ; pp. BestREWED, 
Brstrown. [be and strew.] To scatter over; to be- 
sprinkle ; to strow. Milton. 

BE STREW’ED, pp. of Bestrew. 

BE-STRIDE’, v. t.; pret. Bestrip or BEestRopE; pp. 
Brstrip, Bestrippen. [be and stride.] 

1. To stride over; to stand or sit with anything 
between the legs, or with the legs extended across ; 
as, to bestride the world, like a colossus; to bestride 
a horse. Shak. 


2. To step over; as, to bestride a threshold. Shak. | 
Bestriding sometimes includes riding or defending, | 


as Johnson remarks; but the particular purposes of 
the act, which depend on the circumstances of the 
case, can hardly be reduced to definition. 
BE-STRID/ING, ppr. 
thing, so as to include it between them. 
BE-STRODE’, pret. of BestRIpDE. ; 
BE-STROWN’, pp. of Bestrew. Sprinkled over. 
BE-STUCK’, pp. of Brsticx. 
places with sharp points. 
BE-STUD’, ». ¢. [be and stud.] To set with studs; 


to adorn with bosses ; as, to bestud with stars. Milton. , 


BE-STUD’DED, pp. Adorned with studs. 
BE-STUD/DING, ppr. Setting with studs; adorning 
as with bosses, 
BE-SWIKP’, (be-swik’,) v. t, [Sax. beswican. 
To allure. [ ‘ot used) 
ad, a pledge ; badian, 
a pledge; G. wette, aR 

A wager ; that which is laid, staked, or pledged, in 
a contest, to be won, either by the victorious party- 
himself, or by another person, in consequence of his 
victory. Ata race,a man lays a bet on his own 
horse, or on the horse of another man. 

BET, v.t. To lay a bet; to lay a wager; to stake or 
pledge something upon the event of a contest. 

BET, the old participle of Bear, is obsolete or vulgar. 

BE-TAKE’, v. t.; pret. Betoox; pp. Betaken. [be 
and take. Sax. betecan.] 

1. To take to; to have, recourse to; to apply; to 
resort ; with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, to betake our- 
selves to arms, or to action. It generally implies a 
motion toward an object; as, to betake ourselves to a 
shady grove ; or an application of the mind or facul- 
ties corresponding -with such motion; as, to betake 
ourselves to study or to vice. 

2. Formerly, to take or seize. [Obs.] 

BE-TAK’EN, part. of BetTaxs. 


OWEr. 


Spenser. 


BE-TAK’ING, ppr. Having recourse to ; applying; re- 


sorting. 
BE-TAUGHT", pret. of Brtaxe. [Not used.] Chaucer. 
BE-TEEM’, v.t. [be and teem.] To bring forth; to 
produce ; to shed; to bestow. : [Wot used. PA 


BE/TEL, (be’tl,) n.- A species of pepper, the leaves 
of which are chewed, with the areca or betel-nut 
and lime, by the inhabitants of the East Indies. It is 
a creeping or climbing plant, like the ivy, the leaves 
somewhat resembling those of the citron. It is. 
penis by a tree, or supported by props. In India, 

etel is taken after meals, and during a visit; it is 
offered to friends when they meet, and when they 


| BE-THRALL’ED, pp. 


Extending the legs over any 


Pierced in various, 


to give or take. 


BET 


separate; in short, nothing is to be done without 
betel. To correet the bitterness of the leaves, a little 
areca is wrapped in them with the chunam, a kind of 
burnt lime made of shells Encyc. 

BE/TEL-NUT, 7. The nut of the areca palm, chewed 
in the East with betel leaves and lime. 

erie K!,v. t.; pret. and pp. BetHoucut. (be and 
think. 

To call to mind ; to recall or bring to recollection, 
Teflection, or consideration ; generally followed by a 
reciprocal pronoun, with of before the subject of 
thought, 

I have bethought myself of another fault, Shak. 


BE-THINK’, v. i. To have in recollection; to consid- 
er. Spenser. 
BETH'LE-HEM, n._[Heb. the house of food or bread.) 

1. A town or village in Judea, about six miles 
south-east of Jerusalem, famous for its being the 
place of Christ’s nativity. 

2. A hospital for lunatics; corrupted into Beptam. 

ba Pe aseelrna nm. An inhabitant of Bethlehem; a 
unatic. 

2. In church history, the Bethlemites were a sort of 
monks, introduced into England in the year 1257, 
who were habited like the Dominicans, except that 
they wore a star with five rays, in memory of the 
comet or star which appeared over Bethlehem at the 
‘nativity of our Savior. There is an order of Beth- 
lemites also in Spanish America. YC. 

BE-THOUGHT", (be-thawt',) pret. and pp. of BetHi ng. 

BE-THRALL’, v. t. [be and thrail.] To enslave; to 

reduce to bondage ; to bring into subjection. rng 
Enslaved. 


used. 
be and thump.}] To beat soundly. 
u P ‘Shak. 


BE-THUMP’, v. t. 
Little used. } 
BE-TIDE’, v. t.; pret. Betip or BeTipep ; pp. Betip. 

[be and tide, Sax. tidén, to happen. See Tipe.) 
To happen ; to befall ; to come to; used of good or 
il, . 


ev: _ 
What will betide the few? Milton. 
BE-TIDE’, v. i. To come to pass ; to happen. 
What news else betideth here ? Shak. 


Shakspeare has used it with of. What would be 
tide of thee? But this is unusual or improper. 
BE-TIME’ 5 : ; 
BE-TIMES’, ' adv. [be and time, that is, by the time.} 
1. Seasonably ; in good season or time; before it 
is late. 


To measure life learn thou betimes. Milton, 
2, Soon ; in a short time. 
He tires betimes, that epurs too fast betimes, Shak. 


BE-TOK’EN, (be-td/kn) ot. [be and token. Sax. be- 

tecan. 
1. 

signs. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow, 

Betokening peace from God. Milton, 

2. To foreshow by present signs ; to indicate some- 

thing future by that which is seen or known; as,a 
dark cloud often betokens a storm, Thomson. 

BE-TOK’/EN-ED, pp. Foreshown ; previously indica- 


0 signify by some visible object ; to show by 


ted. 
BE-TOK’EN-ING, ppr. Indicating by previous signs. 
BET/O-NY, 72. [L. betonica. 

A name common to different species of plants, of 
the genus Betonica, (Linn.) The purple or wood 
‘betony (B. officinalis, Linn.,) a native of Europe, 
grows in woods and shady places, and is deemed 
useful as a mild corroborant. Encyc. 


‘BE-TOQOK’, pret. of BrTAKE. 


BE-TORN!, a. Torn in pieces. 

BE-TOSS’, v. t. [be and toss.] To toss; to agitate ; to 
disturb ; to put in violent motion. Shak. Shelton. 
BE-TOSS’ED, (be-tost’,) a. Tossed ; violently agitated. 
BE-TRAP’, v.t. [from trap.] To entrap; to insnare. 
Not used.) - Occleve, 
BE-TRAY’, v. t. [Chaucer wrote betrass, betraiss, and 
the Fr. trattre is a contraction of traistre; Arm. 
tray¢za, to betray ; Norm. trakir, to draw in, to be- 
tray ; treitre, a traitor; Fr. trahir, which seems to be 
the traho. From trahir is formed trahissant, and 
trahison, treason. If trako is the root, the sense is, to 
draw aside, to withdraw, or lead away ; which would 
agree with the D. bedriegen, G. betriegen, Sw. bedra- 
ga, Dan. bedrage, to deceive; and treachery, Fr. tri- 
cherie, is from the root of trick. Ido not find betro- 
gan inthe Saxon, but bedrog is rendered fefellit, and 
this is from dragan, to draw. Betray, then, seems to 
be acompound of be and dragan, to draw ; and betrass 
supra, may be from a different root. In strictness, to 
fail in duty ; to be guilty of breach of trust ; to vio- 
late the confidence reposed. The word does net in 


itself import to deliver up; but by usage, either with 
or without the word enemies, it signifies to deliver 


up, in breach of trust.] - 
1. To deliver into’ the hands of an. enemy 
treachery or fraud, in violation of trust; as, an offi- 
cer betrayed the city. 
The Goo. of toma thal be Betrayed ii’ Okt Nance ot See 
=x 


ree 


trust. 
_ BE-FRIM!, v.¢. [be and trim.) To deck; to dress; 


BET 


"~ & To violate by fraud, or unfaithfulness : as, to 
betray 2 trust. 

If the people of America ‘ever betray their trust, thelr guilt will 
amerit even punishment other nations have suf- 
fered, and the indignation of Heaven. J. Adams, 

3. To violate confidence by disclosing a secret, or 

_ that which was intrusted ;'to expose, followed by the 
rson or the thing; as, my friend betrayed me, or 
Besrayed ‘thé secret. 


4, To disclose, or permit to appear, what is intend- 
ed to be kept secret, or what prudence would con- 


lar 


Be swift to hear, but cautious of your tongue, 
your ignorance. 

Hence, ; 

5. To mislead or.expose to inconvenience not fore- 

seen ; as, greut confidence betrays a man into errors. 
6. ‘To show ; to disclose ; to indicate what is not 

paege d at first view, or would, otherwise be con- 

ceal 


Nor, after length of years, n stone betray 


ee rire an _ very —e Jay. or 
it trays i in its name, folioell. 
All-the names in the ues betray great antiquity. “Bryant 
7. To fail, or deceive. 
d legs be! 5 i 
But when I rise, shall find my ee gat ino ; 
BE-TRAY’AL, (be-tra/al,) n. Betrayment. % 


BE-TRAY'ED, pp.. Delivered up in breach of trust; 
violated by unfaithfulness ; exposed by breach of con- 
fidence; disclosed contrary to expectation or.inten- 
tion ; made known. 

BE-TRAY/ER, n. One who betrays; a traitor. 

BE-TRAY’ING, ppr. Delivering up treacherously ; vi- 
olating confidence ; disclosing contrary to. intention ; 


exposing, : : 
BE-TRAY’MENT, a. Act of betraying ; raed of 


to adorn; to grace; to embellish; to bomiy 5° 


decorate. 8 
BE-TRIMMED, (be-trimd’) pp.. Adorned ; decorated. 
BE-TRIM'MING, per. Decking; adorning; embel- 


BE-TROTH?, v2, t. [be and troth, truth, faith. See 
Tiots and Trotn. 

1. To contract to any one, in order to a future mar- 
riage ; to promise or pledge one to be the future 
spouse of another; to affiance ; used of: either sex: 
* The father betroths his daughter.” i é 

2. To contract With one for a future spouse ; to es- 
pouse ; as, a man befroths a lady.. 

3. To nominate to a bishopric, in order to conse- 
cration. : Ayliffe. 


| BE-TROTH’ED, (be-trotht’) pp, ora. Contracted for 


future marriage. 

BE-TROTH’ING, ppr. Contracting to any one, in or- 
der to a future marriage, as the father or guardian ; 
contracting with one for a future’wife, as the intend- 
ed husband ; ae 4 

BE-TROTH’MENT, 7x. A mutual promise or contract 
between two parties for a future marriage between 
the persons betrothed 5 espousals. Encyc. 

BE-TRUST", v. t. [be and trust.]- To intrust ; to com- 
mit to another in confidence of fidelity ; to confide, 
This is less used than intrust. Hall. * 

RAS UetED, pp- Intrustéd ; confided ; committed 

in trust, 

BE-TRUST'ING. Rpr. Intristing ; committing in trust. 
BE-TRUST/MENT’,n. The act of intrusting ; the thing 
intrusted. Judge Chipman. 

BET’SO, x. The smallest Venetian coin. Mason, 

BET‘TED, pp. Laid as a wager. 

BET'TER, a, ; comp. of Bet. [See Best.] [Sax. bet, 
more, better; betere, betera, better; Sw. battre: D. 
beter; G. besser; D. baat, profit; baaten, to boot, to 
avail; Sans. bhadra, good. The prim sense is 
more, or advanced further ; and, in America, this is 
a@common popular signification. This vessel con- 
tins better than half, that is, more than half; he 
walked better than a mile, that is, more than a mile.] 

1. Having good qualities in a greater degree’ than 
another ; applied to physical, acquired, or moral qual- 
ities ; as, a better soil, a better man, a better physician, 
a better house, a better air, a better harvest. 

2. More advantageous. 

Were it not better for us to return to Egypt? — Ex. xiv. 
3. More acceptable. 
To obey Is bettar than sactifice. -—1 Sam. xv. 
4. More safe, 


It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence In man. — 
Pa. exviil. : 


5. Improved in health ; less affected witlf-disease ; 
28, the patient is better. 

. 6. To be better off; to be in a better condition. .Bed- 
does, Hygeia. Ags is a very common phrase ; but 
Ought not off to bé of? It is not elegant. 

7. To have the better, is to have the advantage or 
superiority, followed by of before him or that over 
which the advantage is enjoyed ; 93, the English. had 
the better of the Spaniards. 

- 8, To get or gain the better, is to obtain the advan- 


me 
or os 


BEV 


tage, superiority, or victory ;-as, to get the better of an. 
enemy. . , 
9, For the better, is for the advantage or improvement. 
BET’TER, adv. in a more excellent ‘manner; with 
more skill and wisdom, virtue, advantage, or suc- 
cess ; as, to perform work better; to plan a scheme 
better ; land better cultivated ; laws better executed ; 
government better administered. 

2. More correctly, or fully; as, to understand a 
Subject better than another. 

3. With superior excellence; as, to write or speak 
letter than. another. 

_ _ 4, With more affection ; in a higher degree ; as, to 
love one better than another. 

Tt is not easy to specify and exemplify the various 
applications of better. In general, it implies what is 
more excellent, advantageous, useful, or virtuous, 
than something else. 

BET‘TER, 2. t. {Sax. beterian, betrian.. See BetTEr. 

1. To improve ; to meliorate ; to increase the goo 
qualities of ; as, manure betters land ; discipline may 
better the morals. ; 

2. To surpass ; to exceed. 

The works of nature do always aim at that which can not be 

tered. Hooker. 

Qu. is not the sense, made better? 

3. To advance ; to support ; to give advantage to ; 
as, to better a party ; to better a cause. : 

BET’TER, x. A superior; one who has a claim to 
precedence on account of his rank, age, or office ; 
as, give place to your betters. It:is generally or al- 
ways used in the plural. 

BET’TER-ED, pp. 
‘better. 

BET’TER-ING, ppr. Making better ; improving. 

BET’TER-ING-HOUSE, zx. A house for the reforma- 
tion’ of offenders. : 

BET’/TER-MENT, 2, <A making better; improve- 
ment, Montague, 

Betterments, in law, are those improvements of an 
_estate which render it better than mere repairs. 

jae Z Bouvier. 

BET’TER-NESS, x. Superiority. __ Tooke. 

BET'TING, ppr. Wagering ; laying a wager. 

BET’TING, x. The laying of a wager. * Sherwood. 


BET’TOK, 7. [from bet.] One who bets or lays a 
Addi 


wager, . - F ddison. 
BET’TY, n. [Supposed to be a cant word from the 
name of a maid ; but qu. is it not from the root of beat 


or L, ‘peto 1 5 : / 
A small instrument to break open doors. 

( x ae Arbuthnot. 
BE-TUM’BLED, ef and tumble.]: Rolled about ; 
tumbled ; disordered. ; Shak. 

BE-TO'TOR-ED, a. Tutored ; instructed. Coleridge. 
BE-TWEEN’, prep. [Sax. betweonan, betwynan; of be 
and twain, two, Sax. tweg, twegen. The Saxons used, 
in the same sense, detuk, and detweoh, betwo. See 
Twain, Twin.] a: 
1. In the intermediate space, without. regard to 
distance ;. as, New York is between Boston and Phila- 
delphia ; the Delaware River runs between Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. ‘ 
2. From one to another; : 
another, noting exchange of actions. or intercourse ; 
as, things go well between the parties. 

. Belonging to two or, more, in common, or part- 
nership ; as, two friends have but one soul between 
them ; twenty proprietors own a tract of land Between 
them. We observe that between is. not restricted 
to two. 


‘ailey. Johnson. Encyc. 
line ; as, the proper’ bevel of a piece of timber. 


; : F Encye. 
BEV’EL, a. - Slant; having the form of a bevel. 
BEV’EL, v. t.' To-cut to a bevel angle. Mozon. 
BEV'EL, v.i. To-slant or incline off to a bevel angle, 
or from a direct line. 
BEV/EL-ED, pp. or a. Formed to a bevel og ; 
In pened. te , Teplaced by ‘two planes inclining 
equally upon the adjacent planes, as an edge ; having 
‘its edges replaced as above, as a cube or other solid. 
BEV'EL-GEAR, oi Liab rine aoe stand 
beveling, or at an oblique angle e 5] 
oe Spay Nicholson. 
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BEV’EL-ING, n. 


BEV/EL-MENT, x. In mineralogy, 


Improved ; meliorated ; made | 


passing from. one to 


2. A slant or inclination of a surface from a right 


BEW 


BEV’EL-IN' G, ppr Forming to a bevel angle. 
BEV’EL-ING, a, Slanting toward a bevel angle ; 
bending from a right line. } 
A hewing of timber with a proper 
and regular slant toward a bevel angle, according to 
a mold laid on one side of its surface. 
2. The slant or bevel of timber. Encyc. 
nh 1 the replacement 
of an edge by two similar planes, equally inclined 
to the including faces or adjacent planes. 
BE'VER, n._[It. bevere, to drink. 
a collation or small repast between meals, [Wot 
used, i 


ML, : Morison. 
BE‘VER, v. i. To take a small repast between meals, 


Wallis. 
BEV’ER-AGE, n.. [It. bevere, or bere, to drink ; be- 
veraggio, drink ; Sp. beber, from 1. bibb; Fr. biveur, 
a tippler; buvette, a tavern ; buvdtter, to sip, to tipple; 
Arm. beuvrauh, beverage.} é ; 

I. Drink ; liquor for drinking, - It is generally used 
of a pleasant or mixed liquor. Nectar is callbd the 
beverage of the Bods. be 

In the middle ages, beverage, beveragium, or 
biberagium, wis money for drink given to an artificer 
or other person over and above his hire or wages. 
The practice has existed, to a certain extent, in 
America, within my memory, and_I know not but it 
still exists in some parts of this country. A person 
who had a new garment, was called on to pay bev- 
erage, that is, to treat with liquor. Hence, 

2. A treat on wearing a new'suit of clothes, or on 
receiving a suit from the tailor; also, a treat on-first 
ccaiing into prison ; a garnish. : 

3. In England, water-cider, a mixture of cider and 
water, made by putting water into pomace before it 
is pressed. Mortimer. Johnson. 

BEV'ILE,'n. [See Bever.] In heraldry, a thing 
broken or opening like a carpenter’s bevel, - 


: . Encye. 
BEV’Y, 2. [I know not the origin‘or affinities of this 
word. The etymologies I have.seen are not worth 
notice.] 
A flock of birds ; (sportsmen now confine the term 
to quails. Rich. Dict. ;) hence, a company ; ‘an as- 
sembly or ‘collection of persons; usually applied to 


Semales. 
BE-WAIL/, v: t. “[beand wail} To: bemoan; to Ia- 
ment ;: to express sorrow for, It expresses deep sor- 
sow ; as, to bewail the loss of ‘a ehild. 
The true penitent bevails his ingratitude to God. 


BE-WAIL/, v. i. ‘'To express grief. Ss 
BE-WAIL/A-BLE, a. THat may be lamented. 
BE-WAIL/ED, pp. Lamented ; bemoaned. 
BE-WAIL/ER, x. One who laments. - 
BE-WAIL/ING, ppr. Lamenting; bemoaning; ex» 
pressing grief for. 
BE-WAIL/ING, n. Lamentation. Raleigh. 
BE-WAIL’‘ING-LY, adv. In a mournful manner. 
BE-WAIL/MENT, n. The act of bewailing, . 
BE-WAKBE’, v, t. [be and wake.] To keep awake. 
Not used.) a Gower, 
-WARE!, v. 2. [Sax. bewerian, bewarian, gewarian, 
to. guard, defend, restrain, prohibit, fortity, be cau- 
tious; Sw. bevara; D. bewaaren; Ger gewahry, be- 
‘wahren; Dr s> bevare, to: keep guard, preserve. See 
Wars, Wary.} ; 

1. Lrterally, to restrain «+ guard one’s self from. 
Hence, to regard with caution,; to restraIn. one’s self 
from any thing that may be dangerous; fijurious, or 
improper ; to avoid, to take care; followed by of be- 
fore the thing that is to bé avoided. 

‘Beware of all, but most beware of ran. Pope. 

Beware of false prophets ; beware of the leaven of the Pharisces; 

beware of the concision. Scripture, 

2. To have a special regard to. 

Behold, I send an angel before thee — beware of him, and obey 

his voice. — Ex, xxiii, 
This is unusual, and hardly pe, ee ga 
his word, though here admitted as a'verb; from 
_ the Saxon, is rarely used as a verb in fact ; or if a 
verb, is now never used except in the imperativé 
modes It is a compound of de and the Old Eng. 
ware, now wary. Be wary of danger. Hence, it can 
not be used with did, like a regular verb, nor with de, 
in any of its inflections,—he is beware; for, this 
would be to tse the substantive verb twice: before 
ware and wary,'is and be. Ben Jonson, however, 
has used the word in the third person. He bewares 
to act. But it has no past tense. or participle, and 
therefore, if admitted as a verb, it is defective, and 
used only in the imperative mode, or after an 
auxiliary. ? ‘ 
BE-WEEP’, v.t; [be and weep.) To weep over; to 
bedew with tears, [Little us _ Shak, 
BE-WEEP’,v.3. To make lamentation. Bs used.} 


: Wept over; bedewed with tears. 
Little used. se 
BE-WET’, v. t. [be and wet.] To wet; to moisten. 


WHORE hére’,)'v.# To corrupt with regard 
BE-W. -hére’,)'v.t. . To co i 
ne Beaum. and’ Fletcher. 


to chastity. 
2. To pronounce a whore. 
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BE-WIL/DER, v. t. (Dan. forvilde, vilde; D. ver-| BE-YOND!, adv, Ata distance ; yonder, 


wildoren; G. verwildern ; from wild.) 


To lead into perplexity or confusion ; to lose in path- 


less places; to confound for want of a plain road ; to| BE-ZANT’, 


perplex with mazes ; or in general, to perplex. 
Loat and bewildered in the feuilless search. Addison, 


BE-WIL'DER-ED, pp. Lost in mazes; perplexed 
with disorder, confusion, or intricacy, 
wir abo DER-E£D-NESS, n, State of being bewil- 
dered, 
BE-WIL/DER-ING, ppr. or a. Losing in a pathless 
place ; perplexing with confusion or ye 
BE-WIL/DER-ING-LY, adv. So as to bewilder. 
BE-WIL/DER-MENT, n. State of being bewildered. 
BE-WIN’TER,v.t. To make like winter. [JVot used.] 
Cowley, 
BE-WITCH’, v. t, [be and witch.) To fascinate; to 
gain an ascendency over by charms or incantation ; 
an operation which was formerly supposed to injure 
the person bewitched, so that he Jost his flesh, or 
behaved ina strange, unaccountable mannef, — igno- 
rant people being inclined to ascribe to evil spirits 
what they could not account for. 
“hook, how I am bewttched; behold, mine aro 
‘To like a blasted sapling withered up, Shak, 
#2. To charm ; to fascinate; to please to such a de- 
gree as to take away the power of resistance. 
Tho charms of poetiy our souls bewitch. Dryden, 
3. To deceive and mislead by juggling tricks or 
imposture, Acts vill. 9. 
BE-WITCH’ED, (be-wicht’,) pp. Fascinated ; charmed. 
BE-WITCH’/ED-NESS, zn. State of being bewitched. 
Guauden. 
BE-WITCH’ER,». One that bewitches or fascinates, 
Stafford. 
BE-VITCH’ER-Y, n. Fascination ; charm; resist- 
leas power of any thing that pleases. South, 
BE-WITCH'/FUL, a, *Alluring; fascinating. Milton. 
BE-WITCH/ING, ppr. Fascinating ; charming, 
BE-WITCH/ING, a, That has power to bewitch or 
fascinate ; that has power to control by the arts of 
pleasing. 
BL-WITOCMING-LY, adv. In a fascinating manner. 
Hallywell. 
BE-WITCH'ING-NESS, n. Quality of bewitching. 
BE-WITCH’/MENT, x. Fascination ; power of charm- 
ing. Shak. 
BE/ WITS, x. pl Straps of leather by which bells are 
fastened to a hawk’s legs. 
BE-WON'DER-ED, a [be and wonder.) 

Not used, Fairfax. 
BE-WRAP!, (be-rap’,) v, t. [be and wrap.] To wrap up. 
BE-WRAY’, (be-ra’,) ». t. [Chaucer has wraie, wreye, 

wray, and in the infinitive bewrien, to discover, as if 

from Sax, wrecan, to tell. In Sax. atwreon, onwreon, 
evenly to reveal, as if the nogative of wrigan, to 
cover. 
To disclose perfidiously ; to betray; to show or 
make visible, 
Thy spooch bewrayeth thee. — Matt. xxiil, 
[This word is nearly antiquated, 
BE-WRAY ED (be-rade!,) pp. Boclosed ; indicated ; 
betrayed ; *xposed to view, 
BE-WRAY’L*, 2. A divulger of secrets . a discoverer. 
BE-WRAY'ING, ppr. Disclosing ; makii.g kuown or 
visible. 
BE-WRAY'ING-LY, ade Ina manner to bewray. 
BE-WRAY!MENT, xn. Act of bewraying. 
BE-WRECK’, (be-reck’,) o. t [be and wreck.] To 
ritin ; to destroy, [ot used. 

BE-WROUGHTY, (be-rawt’,) a. [be and work.) Worked. 
[Not used.] B. Jonson. 
BBY, (ba,) x. In the Turkish dominions, a governor of 

a town or particular district of country 5 also, in some 

laces a prince ; the same as Bea. [See Bsea.] Eton, 
BE-YOND » prop. [Sax. begeond, begeondan, of be and 

geond, yond, yonder. This is the participle of the 

verb gan, to go, to pass. It coincides with the D. 

goants, the participle of the present tense of the 
#ame verb, gaan, to go; Dan. gaaende. Literally, 
then, it signifies by-pessing, br by-past ; or, as we now 
gay, past by, gene by.) 

? On the further side of; on the side most dis- 
tant, at any indefinite distance from that side; as, 
beyond a river, or the sea; either a mile beyond, or a 
hundred miles beyond the river, 

2. Before; at a place not yet reached. 

A thing bey snd us, evon before our death, Pope. 

3. Past; out of reach of; further than any given 
limit; further than therextent of eat thing else ; as 
beyond our power; beyond comprehension ; beyond 
dispute ; deyoud our care, 

4, Above; In a degree, exceeding or surpassing ; 
proceeding to a greater degree, as in dignity, excel- 
lence, or quality of any kind; as, one min is great 
or ood beyond another, 

To go beyond, is a phrase which expresses an ex- 
cess in some action or scheme; to exc in in- 
genuity, in research, or in any thing else: hence, in 
ao bad sense, to deceive or circumvent. 

Lah Sean Be bepead 600) Sa ee 

te 
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Spenser. | 
BEZ'/AN, x A cotton cloth from Bengal, white or 
striped, Ce 
n <A gold coin of Byzantium. [See 
Byzant.] 


In heraldry, a circle, or: so called from the gold 
coms of the Greek empire, termed bezants or byzan- 
tines. Brande. 

BE-ZANT’LER, ». [from antler.] The branch of a 
deer’s horn, next above the brow antler, Encyc. 
BEZEL, wn. [Qu. Ch, 973, bezal, limits, confines; 

Sw. betzel, a rein; betzla, to curb. 

The upper part of the collet of a ring, which en- 

compasses and fastens the stone, : Bailey. 


Of ee 
BR'ZOAR, n. [Pers. yo aly badzahr, which Castell 


interprets ** ventus, i. e, dissipator veneni, alexiphar- 
micuin omne, quod venenum pellit, et spirituum 


Ve 
facultates retinet,” from al bad, wind, breath, 
Oo - 
spirit, and 3 tahr, poison. Others make it 


parahar, against poison, an antidote for poison. 
Others derive the word from paseng, or pasahr, the 
name of the goat in pope 
1, An antidote ; a general name for certain animal 
substances supposed to be efficacious in preventing 
the fatal effects of poison. Bezoar is a calculous 
concretion found in the stomach of certain ruminant 
animals, composed of concentric coats surrounding 
each other, with a little cavity in the middle, con- 
taining a bit of wood, straw, hair, or the like sub- 
stance. There are two sorts; the oriental, from 
Persia and the East Indies, of a shining dark green 
or olive color, with a smooth surface ; and the occi- 
dental, from the Spanish West Indies, which has a 
rough surface, is less green, much heavier, more 
brittle, and of a looser texture. The oriental is gen- 
erally less than a walnut; the occidental is larger, 
and sometimes as large as a goose egg. Encyc. 
The oriental bezoars are many of them of a resi- 
nous composition and combustible, Thomson, 
2. In @ more general sense, any substunce formed, 
stratum upon stratum, in the stomach or intestines 
of animals. Encyc. 
This name is also given to the biliary calculi of cer- 
tain animals, Cyc. 
Fossil bezoar is a figured stone, formed, like the 
animal bezoar, with several, coats round some ex- 
traneous body, which serves as a nucleus; found 
chiefly in Sicily, in sand and clay pits. It is of a 
purple color, and of the size of a walnut, It seems 
to be of the nature of Armenian bole, and is called 
Sicilian earth. Encye, 
Bezoar mineral. This preparation is an oxyd of 
antimony, produced by distilling the nitrous acid 
“several times to dryness from the sublimated muriate 
of antimony. Nicholson, 
BBZ-O-AR/DIE, a. Pertaining to or compounded of 


bezoar, 

BEZ-O-AR'DIE, n A medicine compounded with 
bezoar, . Johnson. 
BEZ-O-XR/TI€-AL, a. Having the qualities of an 
antidote, . Todd, 
BEZ'ZLE, v. t. To waste in riot. [Vt used. See 
Emprzzve.} Milton. 
BHU-CHAMP'AC, n. [Hindu, bhu, ground, and 

champac, a plant. 

A beautiful plant of India, known in Linneus’s 
system under the name of Kempferia rotunda, The 
blossoms rise from the ground with a short scape, 
and scarce live a whole day. As. Res, iii. 254, 

BI’A, n. In commerce, a.small shell called a cowry, 
hts ae re bh East Indies. Encyc. 
-AN"'GU-LATE . ; 
BI-AN"'GU-LA-TED, } e,..(L. bis, twice, and angulus, 
BI-AN’GU-LOUS, SULAT ERC e) 
Having two angles or comers. [Little used. 
BI-ARM’I-AN, a. Noting a race of Finns in Permia, 
in the north of Europe, on the Bwina, and about the 
White Sea; written also Permian. ‘The Biarmians 
or Permians, are said to be the most wealthy and 
owerful of the Finnish tribes. Tooke. 
BI-AR-TI€/Y-LATE, a, [L. dis and articwlus, a Fdint.] 

Consisting of two joints. 

BIAS, n, [Arm. dihays or vies; Fr. biais, 9 slope; 
diaiser, to use shifts, evasions, or tricks. 

1,.A weight on the side of a bow! which turns it 
from a straight line. 

2. A leaning of the mind; inclination ; preposses- 
sion; propensity toward an object, nat leaving the 
mind indifferent; as, education gives a bias to the 
mind, 

3. That which causes the mind to lean or ineline 
from a state of indifference to a particular object or 
course. : 

This word is familiarly used as an adverb, for out 
of a straight line, slanting, crosswise; as, to cut a 
piece of cloth bias ; the king falls dias of nature. Shak, 


‘BIB 


The word is also used by Shakspeare as an adjective 


for sloping. 
Blow till thy biae check 
Outswell the colic of puft Aquilon, ; 
BI’AS, v, t. To incline to one side; to warp; to give 
a particular direction to the mind; to prejudice; to 
ty ater The judgment is often biased by interest. 
BI’AS-DRAW-ING, x. Partiality. [Wot used.} Shak. 
BI'AS-ED, ‘bi/ast,) pp. or a, Inclined from a, right 
line ; warped ; prejudiced. 
BY'AS-ING, ppr, Giving a ie particular direction, 
or propensity ; warping; prejudicing. 
BY/AS-NESS, nz. Inclination to some side 
BI-AU-RI€/Y-LATE, a. {bis and auricula, an auricle.} 
In anatomy, a term applied to a heart with two 
auricles, a3 in the manimalia, and in birds and 
reptiles, 
BI-AX/AL, a. Having twoaxes. Sir D. Brewster. 
BIB, x. A small piece of tinen or other cloth worn by 
children over the breast, 
2, A fish about a foot in length, the back of a light 
olive, the sides yellow, and the belly white. 
Dict. of Nat, Hist. 
BIB, v. i. [L. bibo; Sp. beber; It. bevere; Gipsy, pia- 
va, to drink.] 
To sip; to tipple; to drink frequently ee 


used, | 
BI-BA'CIOUS, (-ba/shus,) a. [L. bibaz, See Bis.) 
Addicted to drinking ; disposed to imbibe. 
BI-BAC'I-TY, nx The quality of drinking much. 
Not used.) 
BIB'BER, 2 A tippler; a man given to drinking; 
chiefly used in composition ; as, wine-bibber. 
BIB/BLE-BAB’BLE, z. Idle talk ; prating to no pur- 
pose. [4 low word, and not used. ] 
BIB‘I-O, x A name of the wine fly, a small insect 
found in empty wine casks. Dict. of Nat. Hin 
BIBLE, 7. (Gr. B:Bd@v, BiBdos, a book.] 

Tue Boor, by way of eminence; the sacred vol- 
ume, in which are contained the revelations of God 
the principles of ‘Christian faith, and the rules of 
practice. It consists of two parts, called the Old 
and New Testaments. 


The Bible should'be the standard of language as well as of faith, 


BIB'LER, 2. aaa Bis.] A tippler; a great drinker. 
BI’BLE SO-Ci’E-TY, x. A society for the distribu- 
tion of the Bible. 
BIB/LI€-AL, a, Pertaining to the Bible, or to the sa- 
cred writings; as, biblical criticism. 
BIB'/LI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the Bible. 
BIB/LL-CIST}n. One skilled in the knowledge and 
interpretation of the Bible. 
BIB-LI-OG/RA-PHER, n. [Gr. 6:Bdvs, a book, and 
ypapu, to write.) 
One who composes or compiles the history of books ; 
one skilled in literary pee 3 a transcriber, 
ailey. Johnson. Ash. 
BIB-LI-O-GRAPH'I€, a. Pertaining to the his- 
BIB-LI-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, § tory of books. Ket. 
BIB-LI-OG’/RA-PHY, x. history or description of 
books ; an account of books and manuscripts, with 
notices of the different editions, the times when 
they were printed, and other information tending to 
illustrate the history of literature. @£ncyc. Pinkerton. 
BIB-LI-OL'A-TRY, n. [Gr. @:@dtos, and Aarpera.) 
Worship or homage paid to books. Southey. 
BIB/LI-O-LITE, x. [Gr. 8:BAtov, a book, and Acs, 
a stone ; called also Phytobiblia and Lihabiniie) 
Bookstone ; a species of schistous stones, mostly cal- 
careous, which present, between their lamina, the fig-. 
ures of leaves, or sometimes simple dendrites, [Woe 
now ow 
BIB'/LI-O-MAN-CY,  [Gr. @:@des, a book, and 
pavreta, See 
A kind of divination, performed by means of the 
Bible ; pepe in selecting passages of Scripture 
at hazard, and drawing from them indications con- 


Pity Bog future. Encyc. Southey. 
BIB-LI-O-MA/NI-A, n. [Gr. B:8dcoy, book, and 
pavra, madness. 


Book-madness ; a rage for possessing rare and 
curious books. 
BIB-LI-O-MA‘NI-A€, n. One who has a rage for 


books. F 
BIB-LI-O-MA-NI/A€-AL, a. Pertaining to a passion 
for books. Quart. Ren 
BIB-LI-O-PEGI€, a. Relating to the binding of 


books. 
BIB-LI-OP/O-LIST, }n [Gr. BcBdrov, book, and 
BIB/LI-O-POLE, mwAew, to sell.} 

A bookseller, : 
BIB-LI-O-THE/CAL, a. [L. dibliotheca, ao library, 

BiB dos, and theca, $nxn, a repository.? 

Belon ing to a library. 
BIB-LI-OTH’E-€A-RY, x. A librarian. Halt, 
BIB/LI-O-THEKE, zn. A li ° Bale. 
BIB/LIST, ». [from Bible.} th the Roman Cath- 


a one he makes the Scriptures the sole rule of 


2. One who fs conversant with the Bible. 
BI-BRA©’TE-ATE, ¢. Doubly bracteate, 
‘L. bibulus, from bido, to drink.} 


BIB'U-LOUS, a. 


q 


. BLD BIG 
on mgy ; that has the quality of imbibing fluids or | BID pp. of Bip. Invited, offered; com- 
_? Thomson. | BID'DEN, { manded. : ; 


moistare. 

BI-CAL/€AR-ATE, a. [L. bis and calcar, a spur.) 
Armed with two spurs, as the limb of an paid, 

rande. 

BI-CAP’SU-LAR, a. [L. bis, double, and capsula, a 
little chest, from capsa, a chest. See Carsunan.) 

In botany, having two capsules, containing seeds, 
to each flower ; as, a bicapsular pericarp. Martyn. 
B8I-CAR'BON-ATE, 7. A carbonate containing two 
equivalents of carbonic acid to one of base; one o 
the supercarbonates. , 
BICE,/n. Among painters, a pale blue color, pre- 
BISE,§ pared from the native blue carbonate of cop- 

r, or fromsmalt. Green bice is prepared from the 

luc, by adding yellow orpiment, or by grinding down 
the green carbonate of copper. Cooley. Brande. 

BI-CEPH'A-LOUS, a. [L. bis,and Gr. xepadn, head.) 
Having two heads. 

BI-CIPIT-AL, Ja. 

BI-CIMWIT-OUS,} caput, head.] ae. 

Having two heads. Applied to the muscles, it sig- 
nifies having two heads or origins: and any such 
muscle is denominated biceps. 

BICK/ER, v.t [W. bdicra, to fight, to bicker; Scot. 
hicker, to fight by throwing stones, to move quickly, 
to skirmish ; allied perhaps to It, picchiare, to beat ; 
piechiarsi, to fight ; picchierc, a soldier armed with a 
spike; picchio, a blow or stroke, a woodpecker ; bec- 
curr, to peck. This verb is from the root of beak, 
peck, pike, and primarily signifies to beat, to strike, to 
thrust at, orto make at by repeated thrusts or blows.] 

1. To skirmish; to fight off and on; that is, to 
make repeated attacks, [But in this sense, I believe, 

rarcly used.) 

2. re quarrel ; to contend in wards; to scold ; to 
contend in petulant altercation, [This is the usual 
signification. 

3. To move quickly ; to quiver; to be tremulous, 
tike flame or water; as, the bickering flame; the 
bickering stream. Milton, Thomson, 

BICK’ER-ER, n. One who bickers, or engages in a 
petty quarrel, 

BICK’ER-ING, ppr. 

BiC'K/ER-ING, n. Contention; skirmish. 

BICK ER-MENT, x. Contention. [Mut used.) 


Spense~. 
BICK’ERN, m, [Of W. piz,a beak, or beak and tron.] 
An iron ending in a beak or 


point. 
BI-COL/LLGATE, a. [dis and colligo, to bind to- 
gether. 


In ornithology, having the anterior toes 
connected by 2 web. 
BI-COL’OR, (-kul/lur,) a. [bis and color.) Of two 


colors, 
BIEON/JU-GATE, a. [L. bis,and conjugo, to unite.) 
Wee placed side by side. 


[L. biceps, of bis, twice, and 


(ering. 


RE CORNOUS, { a. Wavingtwohorns, Browne 
BECRO‘'RAL, a Having two legs. 
G1-CUS’PID n. (L, bis and cuspis, a point.J 


BI CUS/PID-ATE,} Having two points, 

BID, ¢ t.: pret. Biv or Bape, pp. Bin, Biopen. [Sax. 
biddan ; Goth. bulyan; to ask, request, or pray ; Sax. 
beodan, to command, bead, one who persuades or 
exhorts ; Sw. bua, to ask, or entreat, D. bredcn, to 
off'r, or bid, gebceden, to command, G. bieten, to 
offer, gebirten, entbicten, to command, Dan. bede, to 
pray, or desire ; dyde, to command, to bid, to offer, to 
invite; L. peto, to drive at, to attack, to ask, tu de- 
sire, lo beseech, anciently betos Ur. unpithun, to be- 
epech , Sp. and Port pedir, to ask or beg; Sans, bad, 
pudi, poe bolt, a commander, Ch, 0D to pray 


ar beseech; Eth. atTO fato, or fatho, to desire. 
The primary sense is, to press forward, to drive, to 
tirue, hence b. evpetus. Applied to the voice, it de- 
Aotes utterance, a driving of sounds, which ts applied 
to asking, prayer, and command. Class Bd.) 
1. To ask ; to request ; to invite. 
Gy ye sro the highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid to the 
qurmage.— Matt. xxi, 
Tlus sense is antiquated, but we have the same 
word from the Latin, in meue, (in and bid.} 
2. Vu command , to order or direct. 
Aud Pewr answered hin and saul, Lord, if it be thou, bid me 
ine to thee on the water. — Matt. xiv. 
3. To offer; to propose ; as, to bid a price at an 
anction, \ 
4. ite proclaim ; to make Known by a public voice, 
bs. 
Our tons thrive bid. Y Shak. 
5. To pronounce or declare ; as, to bid a welcome. 
6. To denounce or threaten ; as, to bed defiance. 
7. 1+. wish or pray. 
Neither bef him God spend, 
John 10, 
Tu bid beads, is to pray with beads, as the Roman 
Catholics ; to distinguish cach bead by a prayer. 
Johnson, - 
Also, to charge parishioners to say a number of 
paternosters. Encye. 
Yo bid fair, is to open or offer a good prospect ; to 
appear fair. 


. ee a 


{A mistake for good speed | —2 


Quarreling; contending ; quiv- } 


BID, x. An offer of a price: @ word much used at auc- 
tions. 

BID/ALE, n. [bid and ale.) In England, an invita- 
tion of friends to drink ale at some poor man’s house 
and there to contribute in charity ; an ancient an 


still a local custom. : Encyc. 
BID’DER, x. One who bids or offers a price. 
Bidders at the auction of popularity, Burke, 


RID/DER-Y-WARE, zn. A kind of metallic ware made 
at Biddery in Hindostan, composed of copper, lead, 
tin, and spelter. Encyc. Dom. Econ. 

BIN’DING, ppr. Unviting ; offering ; commanding. 

BID/DING, 2. Invitation ; command; order; a proc- 


kumation or notifying. ak, 
BIDE, v. i. (Sax. bidan. See Astoe.] 
1. To dwell; to inhabit. Milton. 


2. To remain ; to continue or be permanent in a 
place or state. [Nearly antiquated.} Shak. 
BIDE, v. « To endure; to suffer. 


2. To wait for; as, [ bide my time. Scottish. [See 
Abide. Shak. 
BI-DENT’AL, a. [L. bidens, of bis, twice, and dens, a 
tootli.] Having two tecth. Suvrft, 


BI-DENT’ATE, a. In botany, two-toothed. 

In zoology, having two tecth, or two tooth-like 
rOCeSSCR, Brande. 
BI-DET’, 2. [Fr] A small horse, formerly allowed 
tu euch trooper or dragoun fur carrying his baggage. 

B, Jonson. Encyc, 
2. An article of bedroom furniture, used in wash- 
ing the body, 

BID'ING, ppr. 

See Anrpinc,] 

BID/ING, x. Resid -nee; habitation, Rowe. 

BL-EN’NI-AL, a. (L. bicnnts, of bis, twice, and annus, 
a year.) 

1, Continuing for two years ; or happening, or tak- 
Epc, once in two years; as, a dbicnnial election. 
In botuny, continuing for two years, and then 
Perishing, as plants whose root and leaves are 
formed the first year, and which produce fruit the 
second. Used also usa noun. Martyn. 

BI-EN’NI-AL-LY, adv. Ouce in two years; at the 
return of two yeurs. 

BIER, (beer,) nn. {Sax. ber; D, baar; Ger. bahre; 
Dan. baare; {r. fier: from the same root as bear; L. 
Serctrun, from fero. See Fear] 

A carriagé or frame of wood for conveying dvad 
human bodies to the grave, 


Dwelling ; continuing; remaining. 


BIER/-BALK, (-bawk,) ». The church road for 
burials. (Mot used in America.) Homulics. 


BIEST'INGS, xn. pl. 
Ger. biestmilch, 
The first milk given by a cow after calving, 
B. Jonson. 
BI-FAa/CIAL, (-fa’shal,) a, Having the opposite sur- 
faces alike. Dana. 
BI-FA/RI-OUS, a. [L. bifarius; bis and fero, or ‘Teu- 
tonic furan, to go, 

Twofold, in botany, pointing two ways, as leaves 

that grow only on opposite sides of a branch. Martyn. 

BI-FA/RI-OUS-LY, adr. {n a bifariuus manner. A 
stein or branch is bifartously hairy, when the bairs 
between any two joints come out on the front and 
back, and in the two adjoming internodes, on the 
right and Icft sides. Martyn. 

BIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. bifer, biferus, of bis, twice, and 
fero, to bear.} 

Bearing fruit twice a year, as plants do mm warm 
climates. Martyn. 
BIE/FIN, xn. A baked apple crushed down into a flat, 

round cake, 
BI'FID, a. [L. bifidus, of bis, twice, and findo, fidi, to 
split or cleave. See Divine and ye 

In hotany, two-cleft; opening with a cleft; divided 

by a linear smus, with straght margins. Alartyn. 
BI-FLO/ROUS, a. [L. dis, twice, nod fer en) 

Bearing two flowers. fartyr. 
BI’FOLD,-a. [L. bis, twice, and fold.) 

Twofold ; double ; of two kinds, degrees, &c 
BULFO/LI-ATE, a. _ In botany, having two leaves. 
BIFO-RATE, a. [L. bisand fore.) ° 

{n botany, having two perforations, as the anthers 

of the Rhododendron. Brande. 
BIF’O-RIN, n. A minute oval sac found in the in- 
terior of the green pulpy part of the leaves of some 
plants ; so called because they discharge their con- 
tents by an opening at cach extremity. Brande, 
BI/FORM, a. [L. biformis, of bis, twice, and forma, 
form, 

taving two forms, hodies. or shapes. —_ Crozall, 
BI/FORM-ED, a. Coimpounded of two forms, Johnson. 
BI-FORM'LTY, x. A double form. More. 
BI-FRONT’ED, (-frunt/ed,) a. Having two fronts. 
BI-FUR’€ATE, a. [L. bifurcus, of bis, twice, and 
BI-FUR’CA-TED,§ furca, a fork. 

Forked ; divided into two branches, Johnson. 
BI-FUR-CA/TION, n. A forking, or division into two 
branches. Brown. 

BI-FUR’/€OUS, a. Forked, Coles. 
BIG, a. [In W, baic is a load ; beiciaw, to load or lay 


(Sax. dbyst, or bysting ; D. best; 


BIG 


on; b2cawg, pregnant; and bog is a swelling; 
buciaw, to bellow ; Dan. bug, the belly. These words 
seem to be allied to big, but I have not found this 
word in any other Janguage.] 

1, Bulky ; protuberant ; pregnant, applied to females, 
Big, in the sense of pregnant, is followed by with; 
as, big with child. The use of of, big of child, is not 
good English. 

2. Great ; large ; in a more general sense ; applied 
to any body or object. : 

3. Full; fraught, and about to have vent, or be 
brought forth. 

The important day, big with the fate of Rome, Addison, 

4. Distended ; full, as with grief or passion. 

Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and weep. Shak, 

5. Swelled ; tumid’, inflated, as with pride ; hence, 
haughty in air or mien, or indicating haughtiness ; 
proud ; as, big looks; big words ; to look big, 

6. Great in spirit ; lofty ; brave. 

Have not 1 a heart as big as thine? 
BIG, n. A kind of barley, [See Bear.]} 
BIG/AM, n._ A. bigamist. [ot used.] Bp. Peacock. 
BIG'A-MIST, 2. [See Bicamy.] One who has com-, 
mitted bigamy, or had two wives or husbands at 


once, 
BIG/A-MY, n. [L. bis, twice, and Gr. ;ayew, to 


“oer 


marry, yauos, marriage. In Ar. ce chamaa, 18 to 


Shak. 


collect; to come together; to agree, or be in accord ; 
to sleep together ; to bind. 

The crimne of having two wives or husbands at 
once. Blackstone. 

In the canon luz,bigamy was the marrying of a 
second wife after the death of the first, or once mar- 
rying a widow. This disqualified a man for orders, 
and holding ecclesiastical offices, Shakspeare uses 
the word in the latter sense in Rich, HI. 7. Blackstone. 

BIG’-BEL'LI-ED, (-bel'lid,) a. Having a great belly ; 
advanced in pregnancy. 

BIG’/-BON-ED, a. Having large bones. Herbert, 

BIG/-€ORN-ED, a. Having large grains Dryden 

BI-GEM'IN-ATE, a. (L. bis, twice, and geminus; 
double.]} 

In botany, 2 term used of a decompouné leaf hav- 
ing a forked petiole, with several leaflets at the end 
of each division, Martyn. 

BIG'GIN, x. [Fr. beguin; Sp. beca, a tippet, or cap. 
ag child’s cap, or something worn about the 
yead. - 

2. A building. [Obs.) [Sax. byggan, to build.} 

Ss 

BIGHT, (bite,)n. [D. bogr, a bend, a turning, a coil, a 
bay ; Dan, bugt, a bend, a bow, a bay. It is the 
participle of bvogen, buizen, bugan, to bend; W. bac, 
bacu. See Bow. 

- A bend, or small bay betwcen two points of 
and, 

2, The double part of a rope when folded, in dis- 
tinction from the end; that is, a round, bend, or coil 
any where except at the ends. Mar, Dict. 

3. ‘The inward bent of a horse’s chambrel, and the 
bent of the fore knees, Bailey. 

BI-GLAND’/U-LAR, a. Having two glands, as a plant. 

BIG'LY, adp. [from og.] Ina tumid, swelling, blus- 
tering manner; haughtily. 

BIG'-NAM-ED, a. Having a great and famous name. 

Crashaw. 

BIG'NESS, 7 Bulk; size; largeness; dimensions, 
Iris used of any object, animate or inanimate, and 
with or without comparison. Thus we speak of the 
bigness of a trce, of « rock, of a house, without in- 
stituting a comparison with other objects of the kind. 
Yet in this case there is always some reference in 
the mind to known measure. We also say, one 
thing is as big as xnother; in which case we give 
the idea of unknewn size by a known object. Big 
and bigness always imply expansion, niore or less, in 
breadth, and are thus distinguished from tall and 
tallness, 

BIG/OT, n. [Fr. bigot, and cagot, a bigot or hypocrite ; 
Arm. biged. In Ttalian, bacchettone is a hypocrite. 
In Spanish, bigote is a whisker; hombre de bigote, a 
man of spirit ; tener bigotes, to be firm or undaunted, 
If the French cagot is connected with bigot, the first 
syllable in both is a prefix. But I am not able to 
ascertain the real origin and primary sense of the 
word. The etymologies [ have seen are not satis- 
wrea @ 

1. 


ee who is obstinately and unreasonably 
wedded to a particular religious creed, opinion, prac- 
tice, or ritual. ‘The word is sometimes used in an 
enlarged sense, for a person who is illiberally at- 
tached to any opinion, or system of belief ; as, a bigot 
to the Mohammedan religion; a bigot to a form of 
government. = 

2, A Venetian liquid measure containing the fourth 

part of the amphor, or half the boot. Encyc. 

BIG/OT, a, Obstinately and blindly attached to 

BIG'OT-ED, § some creed, opinion, practice, or ritual ; 
unreasonably devoted to a system or party, and ilib- 
eral toward the opinions of others. 
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BYT. 


BIL 


DIG/OT-ED-LY, adv. In thr “manner of a b'got; per-| BIL'IA-RY, a. [from L. prt: Pertaining to the bile ; 
a bilia 


unacivusly. F 

BUYOT-RY, n. Obstinate or blind attachment to a 
particular creed, or to certain tenets ; unreasonable 
zeal or warmth in favor of a party, sect, or opinion ; 
excessive prejudice, 

2, The practice or tenet of a bigot. Pope. 
BIG'SOUND-ING, a. Having a pompous sound. Hall. 
BIG/SWOLN, a. [bg and swoln.. See Swerr.] Swelled 

to a large size; turgid; greatly swelled; ready to 
* burst. ddison. 
BIG/-UD-DER-ED, a. [big and udder.] Having large 
udders, or udders swelled with milk. Pope. 
BI-HY-DROG’U-RET, n. [L. bini and hydroguret.) A 
compound of two atoms of hydrogen, as the electro- 
negative ingredient, with one of some other sub- 
stance, as the electro-positive ingredient. This term 
is contrary to rule. {t should be deutohydroguret. 
BI-JOU', (be-zhoo’,) n.; pl. Bisoux, (be-zhoo’.) [Fr.] 
A trinket, or a little box ; a jewel. , 
BI-JOU’TRY, (be-zhoo/try,) n. ‘The making or deal- 
ing in jewelry ; jewelry itself. , 
BI-JO'GATE, / a. [L. bis, twice, and jugum, a yoke, 
BI-JO’GOUS, { a pair.) , 
Having two pairs of leaflets; used of pinnated 
leaves. _ Martyn. . 
BI-LA’BI-ATE, a. [L. bis, twice, and labium, a lip.] 

Having two lips, as the corols of flowers. Martyn. 
BI-LAM’/EL-LATE, a. [L."dis, twice, and lamella, a 

late. : 

2 Having the form of a flatted sphere, longitudinally 
bifid ; used of the stigma of plants. Martyn. 
BIL/AN-DER, n. [D. bylander; Fr. belande, belandre ; 

Sp. bilandra; from be, by, and land; Ger. binnenland- 


er. 2 

DT acs merchant vessel with two masts, distin- 
guished from other vessels of two masts by the form 
of the mainsail, which is bent to,the whole length 
of a yard, hanging fore and aft, and inclined to the 
horizon in an angle of about 45 degrees ; the foremost 
lower corner, culled the tack, being secured to a ring- 
bult in the deck, and the aftermost, or sheet, to the 
tafferel. Few vessels are now rigged in this manner. 

s meyc. Mur. Dict. 

The bilander is a kind of hoy, manageable by four 
or five men, and used chiefly in the canals of the Low 
Countries ; so called because moving close by the 
land, Johnson. 

BI-LAT’ER-AL, a. [L. bis and latus, side.] 

Having two sides. Dict. 

BIL‘’BER-RY, x. [I know not the meaning of 61, in 
this word. The Dutch word is blaauwbes, blueberry ; 
the Ger. heidelhecre, heath-berry.] 

The name of a shrub and its fruit; a species of 
Vaccinium or whortleberry. The name, with us, is 
given to the taller shrub and its fruit, which is of a 
bluish color. 

BIL'BO, n. [from Bilboz, in Spain.] 

A rapier ; 2 sword ; so nained, it is said, from Bil- 
boa, in Spain, where the best are made. J. Anson. 
BIL'BOES, (bil’bdze,) x. pl. On board of ships, long 
bars or bolts of iron with shackles sliding on thetn, 
and a lock at the end, used to cunfine the feet of pris- 
oners or offenders. Hence the punishment of offend- 

ers in this manner is called by the same name. 
Mar. Dict. Encye. 

BIL'BO-QUET, (bil'bo-ket,) n. [Fr.] The toy called 
cup and ball. 

BILD’/STEIN, n. (Ger. bild, shape, and stein, stone.] 

See AcaLmaTouitE.] 

BILE, n. [L. bilis; Fr. bile.} 

A yellow liquor, separated from the blood in the 
liver, collected in the branches of the hepatic duct, 
and thence discharged by the common duct into the 
duodenum, 

BILE, n. An inflamed tumor. 
orthography. ] 

BILE’DU€T, x, [bile, and L. ductus, a conduit.] A 
vessel or canal to convey bile ; a term applied to the 
hepatic duct and its branches. Darwin. 

BILE/STONE, x. [bile and stone.] A gall-stone, or 
biliary calculus, which see. Darwin. 

BILGE, n. [A different orthography of bulge, and belly, 
@ protuberance. ] 

1. The protuberant part of a cask, which is usually 
in the middle. 

2. The breadth of a ship’s bottom, or that part of 
her floor which approaches to an horizontal direction, 
on which she would rest, if aground. Hence, when 
this part of a ship is fractured, she is said to be bilged. 

Encyc. Mar. Dict. 

BILGE, »v. i To suffer a fracture in the bilge; to 
spring a leak by a fracture in the bilge. The term is 
used’ also when a ship has some of her timbers struck 
off by @ rock or an anchor, and springs a leak. 

Encyc. Mar. Dict. © 

BILG’ED, pp. or a. Having a fracture in the bilge. 
This participle is often used,-as if the verb were 
transitive ; and perhaps it is sometimes so used. 

BILGE’-PUMP, x. A pump to draw the bilge-water 
from a ship. 

BILGE/-WA-TER, 2. Water which«enters a ship, 
and lies upon her bilge or bottom, becoming, ordina- 
nly, very offensive. 


[See Borz, the correct 
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conveying the bile ; as, ry duct. : 

Biliary calculus ; a gal}-stone, ora concretion formed 
in the gall-bladder or its duct. : 

Biliary duct ; the hepatic duct, which see. 
BI-LIN'’GUAL, ) a. Containing two languages, as a 
BI-LIN''GUAR, bilingual inscription. Gliddon. 
BI-LIN’GUOUS, a. [L. bis, and lingua, tongue.]} 

Having two tongues, or speaking two languages. 
BIL‘IOUS, (bil’yus,) a. [L. biliosus, from bilis, the bile.} 

Pertaining to bile ;,consisting or partaking of bile. 
BI-LIT’ER-AL, a, [L. bis, twice, and litera, letter.} 

Consisting of two letters ; as, a biliteral root in Jan- 
guage, Sir W. Jones. 

BILK, v. t. [Goth. bilaikan, to mock or deride. This 
Gothic word appears to be compound, i and laikan, 
to leap or exult.] 

T'o frustrate or disappoint ; to deceive or defraud, 
by non fulfillment of engagement ; as, to bilk eo 
itor. en. 

BILK’ED, (bilkt,) pp. or a. Disappointed ; deceived ; 
defyauded, fe c 

BILK’ING, ppr. Frustrating ; defrauding, 

BILL, 7. ’ [Sax. bile, a beak, that is, a shoot.] 

1, The beak of a fowl. 

2. An instrument, made in the form of a crescent, 
and fitted with a handle. When short, it is called a 
hand-bill; when long, a hedge-bill. It is used for 

. pruning trees, &c. 
BILL, n. [Sax. dil; G. beil, an ax or hatchet ; D. byl; 


‘Dan. Lile; W. bwyell; Pers. Ave) bil, a mattock, or 


- 


pick-ax, dnd a shovel.] 

A pick-ax, or mattock ; a battle-ax ; an ax or hatch- 
et with a crooked point. 

BILL, x. [Norm. bile, a label or note; Fr. billet, bil; 
Arm. bilked; Sp. billete; It. biglhetto, bulletta, bollettino. 
The primary sense, prubablv, is a roll or folded paper, 
Sp. buleta, a billet, a ticket, and a paper of tobacco, co- 
inciding with bula, & ball; or it is from cutting off, 
and signifies a piece.] 

1. In law, a declaration in writing, expressing some 
wrong the complainant has suffered from the defend- 
ant, or a fault committed by some person against a 
law. It contains the fact complained of, the damage 
sustained, and a petition or process against the-de- 
fendant for redress. It is used both in civil and érim- 
inal cases. 

In Scots law, every summary application in writing, 
by way of petition to the court of session, is called a 
bill. Encyc. 

2. In law and in commerce, in England, an obliga- 
tion orsecurity given for money under the hand, and 
sometitnes the seal, of the debtor, without a condi- 
tion or forfeiture for non-payment. In the latter cir- 
cuinstance, it differs from a bond. In the United 
States, this species of security is usually called a 
note, a note of hand, or a promissory note. 

3. A form or draft of a law, presented to a legisla- 
ture, but net enacted. In some cases, statutes ure 
called bills; but usually they are qualified by some 
description ; as, a bill of attainder. 

4. A paper written or printed, and posted up in 
some public place, advertising the proposed sale of 
goods or particular things ; an advertisement posted. 

5. An account of guods sold or delivered, services 
rendered, or work done, with the price or value an- 
nexed to each article. 

6. Any written paper, containing a statement of 
particulars; as, a bul of charges or expenditures ; a 
physician’s bill of prescriptions ; a bill of fare or pro- 
visions, &c. 

7. A bill of exchange, is an order drawn on a person 
in a distant place, requesting or directing him to. pay 
Money to some person assigned by the drawer, or to 
his order, in consideration of the same sum received 
by the drawer. Bills of exchange are either foreign 
or inland; foreign, when drawn by a person im one 
country upon one residing in another; inland, when 
both the drawer and drawee reside in the same coun- 
try. The person who draws the bill, is called- the 
drawer ; the person on whom the request or demand 
is made, is called the drawee ; and the person to whom 
the money is directed to be paid, is called the payee. 

8. A bill of entry, is a written account of goods en- 
tered at the custom-house, whether imported or in- 
tended for exportation. 

9. A bill of right, is a form of entry at the custom- 
house, by which goods, respecting which the import- 
er is not possessed of full information, may be pro- 
visionally landed for examination. A 

10. A bill of lading, is a written accgunt of goods 
shipped by any person on board of a vessel, signed 
by the master of the vessel, who acknowledges the 
receipt of the goods, and promises to deliver them 
safe at the place directed, dangers of the sea except- 
ed. It is usual for the master to sign two, three, or 
four copies of the bill ; one of whi¢h he keeps in pos- 
session, one is kept by the shipper, and one is sent to 
the consignee of the goods. 

11. A bill of parcels, is an account given by the 
seller to the buyer, of the several articles purchased, 
with the price of each. 


BEM 


12. A bill of sale, is a writing given by the seller of - 


personal property to the purchaser, answering to a 
deed of real estate. In England it must be a sealed 
paper; in the United States it may be without seal. 

13. Bill of health; a certificate from the proper au- 
thorities, as to the state of health of a ship’s com- 
pany, at the time of her leaving port. 

14. A bill of mortality, is an account of the number 
of deaths in a place, in a given time. In these bills 
it is not unusual to insert registers of births and 
christenings, as in London. 

°15, Bank-bill. See Bank. 

16. Bill of credit; a bill or note for raising money 
on the mere credit of a state, 

17. A bill of rights, is a summary of rights and privi- 
leges claimed by a people. Such was the declaration 
presented by the lords and commons of England to 
the prince and princess of Orange in 1688. In Amer- 
ica, a bul or declaration of rights is prefixed to most 

. of the constitutions of the several states. 

18. A dill of divorce, in the Jewish law, was a writ- 
ing given by the husband to the wife, by which the 
marriage relation was dissolved. 

19, See InpicTMENT. 

BILL, v. i. [from bill, a beak.] To join bills, as doves; 
to caress in fondness. Dryden. 
BILL, v. t. [from bill, a writing.] To advertise by a 
bill or public notice ; @ cant word. L’ Estrange. 
BILL’/BQQK, n. A book in which a person keeps an 

account of his notes, bills, bills of exchange, &c., 
thus showing all that he issuesand receives. Boumer. 
BILL'ET, n. [dim. of bill; Fr. billet; It. bulletta.] 

A small paper or note-in writing, used for various 
purposes ; sometimes it is a short Ittter, addressed to 
some person ; sometimes a ticket, directing soldiers 
at what house to lodge. , 

In heraldry, billet is a bearing in the form of a long 
square. Encyc. 

BILL'ET, x. [Fr. billot.] A small stick of wood. _ 

In architecture, an ornament in Norman work, 
resembling a billet of wood. 

BILL/ET, v. t. is billet, a ticket.) To dirett a 
soldier, by a ticket or uote, where to lodge. 
to quarter, or place in lodgings, as soldiers in private 
houses, 

BIL'LET-DOUX, (bil'le-doo,) x. [Fr.] A love note 
or letter. 

BILL'ET-ING, ppr. 


Quartering, as soldiers in private 
houses. 


BILL/LARD, (bil’yard,) a. Pertaining to the game of 


billiards. 

BILL/IARDS, og Ba n. pl. (Fr. billard, a mace 
or billiard table ; It. bigliardo; Sp. villar. According 
to the ancient arthography, balyard, this word is com- 
posed of ball and yard, a ball-stick.] 

A game played on a rectangular table, covered with 
a green cloth, with small ivory balls, which the play- 
ers aim to drive into hazard-nets or pockets at the 
sides and corners of the tables, by impelling one ball 
against another, with maces, or cues, according to 
certain rules of the game. . 

BILL'ING, ppr. or n. Joiningof bills; caressing. Shak. 

BIL'LINGS-GATE, n. [from a market of this name ti 
London, celebrated for fish and foul language.} 

Foul language ; ribaldry. Pope. 

BILL/ION, (bil’yun,) x. [dis and million.} A milliva 
of millions; as many millions as there are units in a 
million. 

Among the French, a thousand millions. Brande, 

BILL’-MAN, r. One who uses a bill or hooked ax; 
applied particularly to soldiers. 

BIL/LOT, nr. Gold or silver in the bar or mass. 

Gilbert. 

BIL/LOW, n. [Dan. bslge ; Sw. bélja, a swell, or roll- 
ing swell, allied to bilge, bulge.] 

A great wave or surge of the sea, occasioned usu- 
aly by violent wind. It can hardly be applied to the 
waves of a river, unless in poetry, or when the river 
is very large. 

BIL/LOW, v. i. To swell; to rise and roll in large 
waves or surges, 

BIL'LOW-BEAT-EN, a. Tossed by billows. 

BIL'LOW-ED, a. Swelled, like a billow. 

BIL'LOW-LNG, ppr. Swelled into large waves u? 
surges. 

BIL/LOW-Y, a, Swelling, or swelled into large 
waves; wavy; full of billows or surges. 

BILL'-STICK-ER, n. One who posts up bills in pub- 
lic places, 

BI/LOB-ED, )a. [L. bis, twice, and Gr. \oBos. See 

BI-LO/BATE, { Lose.) 

Divided into two lobes; as, a bilobate leaf. Martyn. 

BI-LO€/U-LAR, a. [L. bis, twice, and loculus, from 
locus, a place.] x 

Divided into two ceils, or containing two Cr‘ls in- 
ternally ; as, a bilocular pericarp. Martyn. 

BIL/VA, n, The Hindoo name of a plant, the Crateva 
Marmelos of Linnzus. As. Res, iii. 256. 

BI-MA€/U-LATE, a. Having two spots. 

BI-MA’/NA,n. A term applied by Cuvier to the highest 
order of Mammalia, of which man is the type and 
sole genus. Bra 

BI-MA/NOUS, a. [bis and manus.) Having two 
hands. Man is bimanous. Lawrence, 


Hence, . 


BIN 


@I-MAR’GIN-ATE, a. In conchology, a term applied 
to shells which have a double margin as far as the tip, 
BI-ME'DI-AL, a. [L. bis, twice, and medial.] 

In mathematics, if two medial lines, A Band B C, 
commensurable only in power, and containing a ra- 
tiona) rectangle, are compounded, the whole line 
AC will be irrational, and is called a first bimedial 
line. Encyc. 

BI-MEN’SAL, a. Occurring once in two months. 
BI-MUS/€U-LAR, a. [bis and museular.] Having 
two attaching muscles, and two muscular impres- 
sions, as a bivalve mollusk. Kirby. 
BIN, x. [Sax. binn, or binne.} 

A wooden box or chest, used as a repository of corn 
or other commodities. 

BIN; the old word for Be and Been. 
BI'NA-RY, a. le binus, two and two.]} 

Compounded of two. 
~ Binary arithmetic, the invention of Leibnitz, fs that 
in which two figures only, 0 and 1, are used, in lieu 
of ten; the cipher multiplying évery thing by 2, as 
in common arithmetic by 10. Thus, Lis one; 10 is 
two; llis three; 100 is four; 101 is five; 11.) is six; 
11] is seven ; 1000 is eight ; 1001is nine; 1010isten. 
It is‘said this species of arithmetic has been used by 
the Chinese for 4000 years, being left in enigma by 
Fohi. Encyc. 

Binary measure, in music, is that used in common 
time, in which the time of rising, in beating, is equal 
to the time of falling. Encyc. 

Binary number, is. that which is composed of two 

Encyc. 

i compound ; in chemistry, a compound of two 
elements, or of an element and a compound perform- 
ing the function of an element, or of two compounds 
performing the function of elements. ; 

Bi star; a double star, whose members have a 
revolution round their common center of gravity. 


BINA-RY, x. The constitution of two. Fotherby. 
BY NATE, a [L. binus. See Binary.] 

Being double or in couples; growing in pairs. A 
‘inate leaf has a simple petiole, connecting two leaf- 
lets on the top; a species of digitate leaf. Martyn. 

GIND, ». t.; pret. Bounn; pp. Bounn, and obs. Bounv- 
gen. ([Sax. bindan, gebindan, pret. band, bund, or 
bunden ; Goth. bindan, gabindan ; D. binden, verbinden ; 
Ger. the same; Sw. binda, forbinda; Dan. binds, to 
bind, and bind, a band ; also baand, a band; Hindu, 

YU Ue 


Bandna; Gypsy, bandopen ; Pers. Ow bandan, and 
Ve Ue 
COM, bandidan, to bind; the former signifies 


also to apply, to bend the mind: and the latter to 
shut, close, make fast. The sense is, to strain.] 

1. To tie together, or confine with a cord, or any 
thing that is flexible ; to fasten as with a band, fillet, 
or ligature. 

2. To gird, inwrap, or involve ; to confine by a 
Wrapper, cover, or bandage ; sometimes with up; as, 
to bind up a wound. 

3. To confine or restrain, as with a chain, fetters, 
or cord ; as, bind him hand and foot. 

4. To restrain in any manner. 

He bindeth the floods trom overflowing. — Job xxviii. 

5. To oblige by a promise, vow, stipulation, cove- 
nant, law, duty, or any other moral tie; to engage ; 
as, we are bound by the Jaws of kindness, of nature, 
of a state, &c. 

Ifa man shall swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond. — 

Numb, xxx, 
' 6. To confirm or ratify. 
‘Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven. 
Mau. xvi. 

7. To distress, trouble, or confine, by infirmity. 

Whom Satan hath bound these eighteen years. — Luke xiil. 

, 8. To constrain by a powerful influence or per- 
euasion. ‘ 
I go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, — Acts xx. 


9. To restrain the natural discharges of the bow- 
els ; to make costive ; as, certain kinds of food bind 
the body or bowels. 

10. To form a border; to fasten with a band, or 
&ny thing that strengthens the edges; as, to bind a 
garment or carpet. 

11, To cover with leather or any thing firm; to 

_ sew together and cover ; as, to bind a book. 
12. To cover or secure by a band ; as, to. bind a 
wheel with tire. 
13. To oblige to serve, by contract ; as, to bind an 
apprentice; often with out; as, to bind out a servant. 
_14. To make hard or firm; as, certain substances 
bind the earth, 
The uses of this word are too various and numer- 
ous to be reduced to exact definitions. 


. 


To bind to, is to contract; as, to bind one’s self to” 


@ wife. 
To ay over, is to oblige by bond to appear at a 


BIP 


BIR 


BIND, v. t. To contract; to grow hard . stiff; as, ; BLP‘AR-TITE, e. [L. bis, twice, and partitus, divided ‘s 
ortimer. - 


clay binds by heat. 
2. To grow or become costive. 
3. To be obligatory. 
BIND, x. A stalk of hops, so called from its winding 
round a pole or tree, or being bound £o it. 
' 2. A bind of eels, is a quantity consisting of 10 
strikes, each containing 25 eels, or 250 in the whole. 


; ’ Eneyc. 
3. Among miners, indurated clay, when much 
mixed with the oxyd of iron. Kirwan. 


. 4. In music, a ligature or tie for the purpose of 
grouping notes together. Brande. 
BIND’ER, n. A person who binds ; one whose occu- 
pation is to bind books ; also, one who binds sheaves. 

oe thing that binds, as a fillet, cord, rope, or 


and. 

BIND’ER-Y, x. A place where books are bound. 

BINDING, ppr. Fastening with a band ; confining; 
restraining ; covering or wrapping; obliging by a 
promise or other moral tie; muking costive; con- 
tracting; making hard or stiff. 

BINDING, a. That binds ; that obliges; obligatory ; 
as, i binding force of a moral duty or of a com- 
mand. 

BIND'ING, zx. The act of fastening with a band, or 
obliging ; a bandage ; the cover of a book, with the 
sewing and accompanying work; any thing that 
binds ; something that secures-the edge of cloth. 

2. In the art of defense, a method of securing or 
crossing the adversary’s sword. with o pressure, ac- 
companied with a spring of the wrist. Encyc. 

Binding-joists, in architecture, are the joists of a floor 
into which the trimmers of staircases, or well-holes 
of the stairs and chimney-ways, are framed. Encyc. 

BIND/ING-LY, adv. So as to bind. 

BIND/ING-NESS,. x. State of having force to bind. 

BIND’-WEED, n. A name common to different spe- 
cies of the genus Convolvulus ; as the white, the blue, 
the Syrian bind-weed, &c. The black Briony or 
Tamus is called black bind-weed; and the Smilax is 
called rough bind-weed. Encyc. Fam. of Plants. 

BI-NERV/ATE, a. [L. bis and nerva.] 

Supported by only two nerves, as the wing of an 
insect. Brande. 
BING, x. In alum works, a heap of alum thrown to- 
gether in order to drain. Encyc. 
BIN’NA-€LE, n. [Formerly bittacle, supposed to be a 
corruption of Fr. habitacle; but more probably, boite 

@aiguille, needle-box. ] 

A wooden case or box in which the compass and 
lights are kept on board a ship. It is sometimes di- 
vided into three apartments, with sliding shutters; 
the two sides contain each a compass, and the mid- 
dle division a lamp or candle. 

BIN’O-€LE, n. [L. binus, double, and oculus, an eye.] 

A dioptric telescope, fitted with two tubes joining, 
so as to enable a person to view an object with both 
eyes at once. Harris. 

BI-NO€’U-LAR, a. {See Brnocre.] Having two 
eyes ; also, having two apertures or tubes, so joined 
that one may use both eyes at once in viewing a dis- 
tant object ; as, a binocular telescope. 

BI-NO€/U-LATE, a. [L. bis and oculus.] 

Having two eyes. 

BI-NO/MI-AL, a. [L. bis, twice, and nomen, name.] 

In algebra, a root consisting of two members con- 
nected by the sign plus or minus ; as, a-}- 6, or 7—3. 


Cs 
BI-NOM’IN-OUS, a. [L. bis, twice, and nomen, name.] 
Having two names. Johnson. 
BI-NOT’O-NOUS, a. [bis and note.] Consisting of 
two notes ; 28, a binotonous cry. Montague. 
BI-NOX'YD, n. [L. dis, twice, and ozyd.] In chem- 

istry, deutoxyd, which see. 
BI-OC’EL-LATE, (bi-os'el-ate,) a. [L. bis and ocel- 
lus, a little eye.} In entomology, applied to a wing 
when dotted with two eye-like spots. 
BI-OG’/RA-PHER, n. [See Brocrarny.] One who 
writes an account or history of the life and actions 
of a particular person ; a writer of lives, as Plutarch. 
BI-O-GRAPH'I€, a. Pertaining to biography, or 
BLO-GRAPHTE-AL, | the history of the life of a 
person ; containing biography. 
BI-O-GRAPH/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of @ 


biography. 

BI-OG/RA-PHY, nx. ([Gr. Gros, life, and ypapw, to 
write. 
Fs ee history of the life and character of a particu- 


lar person. 
BI-OL'0-GY, zn. ee Bros and Aoyos. : 
The science of life ; a term introduced by Trevi- 
ranus of Bremen, in place of physiology. Lawrence. 
BY-O-Ti/NA,)n. [from Biot, a French beso cg 
BI'O-TINE, A variety of Anorthite, (which see, 
found among the volcanic debris of - Vesuvius. 
BIP/A-ROUS, a. [L. bis, twice, and pario, to bear.] 
Bring forth two at a birth. : : 
RI-PART’I-BLE, a. [L. bis, twice, and partio, to 
BIP’/AR-TILE, divide.]} 
That may be divided into two parts. Jfartyn. 
BY-PAR’TIENT, (-par’shent,) a. [L. bis, twice, and 
partio, partiens, to divide.] : 
Dividing into two parts. 


Sn 


1. Having two correspondent parts, as a legal con- 
tract or writing, one for each party. 

2. In botany, divided into two parts to the base, as 
a leaf. Martyn. 

ee n. The act nsf dividing into two 
parts, or of making two correspondent parts. Johnson. 

BI-PE€'TIN-ATE, a. [L. bis and pee 5, a comb. ] 
; In botany, having two margins toothed like a comb. 

BYUPED, x. [L. bipes, of bis, twice, and pes, pedis, & 
foot.] An animal having two feet, as man. 

eps AL, a. Having two feet, or the length of two 
er 

BLPEL'TATE, a. [L. bis and pelta, a buckler.] 

Having a defense like a double shield. 

BLen Tate a. [L. bis and penna.] Having two 
in 
BI-PET’AL-OUS, a. [L. bis, and Gr. meradov.] 
In botany, having two flower leaves or petals. 
BI-PIN’NATE, Le 
BI-PIN'NA-TED, | [L- bipinnatus-] 

In botany, having pinnate leaves on each sid¢ 
of the common‘petiole, as a leaf or frond. Martyn. 
BI-PIN-NAT‘I-FID, a. [L. bis, twice, pinna, a wing, 

or feather, and findo, to divide.] 

In botany, doubly pinnatifid. 

A bipinnatifid leaf, is a pinnatifid leaf having its 
segments pinnatifid. 

BI-PO'LAR, a. Doubly polar. Colertdge. 
BI-PUN€T’U-AL, a. Having two points. 
BI-PO'PIL-LATE, a. ([L. bis and pupilla, a pupil.) 

In entomology, having an eye-like spot on the wing, 
with two dots or pupils within it of a different color, 
as in some butterflies. " 

BI-QUAD’RATE, n. [L. bis, twice, and quadratus, 
squared. ] 

In mathematics, the fourth power, arising from the 
multiplication of a square number of qua. ‘it: «by 
itself. Thus 4 4= 16, which is the square of 4, 
and 16 >< 16 =256, the biquadrate ef that number. 

BI-QUAD-RAT'I€, n. The same as Brevaprate. 


Encye. 
BI-QUAD-RAT‘I€, a. Pertaining to the. biquadratic 
or fourth power. 

Bi atic equation, in elestrasS an equation of 
the fourth degree, or one in which the unknown 
quantity is raised to the fourth power, 

Biquadratic parabola, in geometry, ig a curve line 3 
the third order, having two infinite legs tending the 
same way. : 

Biquadratic root of a number, is the square root of. 
the square root of that number. Thus the square 
root of 81 is 9, and the square root of 9 is 3, which 
is the biquadratic root of 81. Encye. 

BI-QUIN'TILE, x. [L. bis, twice, and quintus, fifth.]} 

An aspect of the planets, when they are distant 
from each other, by twice the fifth part of a great cir- 
cle, that is, 144 degrees, or twice 72 degrees, 

BI-RA'DI-ATE, a, [L. dis, twice, and radiatus, 
BI-RA’DI-A-TED, § set with rays.] Having two 
rays ; a8, a biradiate fin. cae” * Encyc. 
BIRCH, (burch,) n. (Sax. birce; D. berken, or berke 

boom ; G. birke ; Dan. in 

A name common to different species of trees, of 
the genus Betula; as, the white or commor birch, 
the awarf birch, the Canada birch, of which there 
are several varieties, and the common black birch. 
‘Thesmaller branches of the common European birch, 
(B. alba,) being tough and slender, were formerly 
much used for rods, especially in schools. : 

Birch of Jamaica; a species of the Pistacia or tur- 

ntine-tree. Fam: of Plants, 

ed EN, i a. Made of birch; consisting of birch. 

BIRCH’-WINE, 2. Wine made of the vernal juice 
of the birch. 

BIRD, (burd,) 2. [Sax. bird, or bridd, a chicken ; fromt 
the root of bear, or W. bridaw, to break forth.] 

1. Properly, a chicken; the young of fowls ; and 
hence a small fowl. 

2. In modern use, any fowl or flying animal. Tech- 
nically, any individual belonging to a class of warm- 
blooded vertebrate animals, (.#ves,) characterized by 
oviparous generation, a covering of feathers, a beak, 
the posterior extremities organized as feet, and the 
anterior extremities as wings, generally formed for 
flight. 

ft is remarkable that a nation should lay aside the 
use of the proper generic name of flying animals, 
fowl, Sax. fugel, D. vogel, the flyer, and substitute 
the name of the young of those animals, as the 
generic term. The fact is precisely what it would be 
to make lamb the generic name of sheep, or -colt 
that of the equine genus. 

BIRD, v. % To catch birds. Shak. 
BIRD-OF-PAR/A-DISE, n, A’name common to & 
genus of birds ( Paradisea) found in the Oriental Isles, 
and in New Guinea, some of them remarkably beauti- 
fal. The beak is covered with a belt or collar of 
downy feathers at the base, and the feathers on the 
sides are-very long. The largest species is two feet 
four inches inlength. The head and’back part of the 
neck of this species are lemon-colored ; the neck of 
the brightest emerald green, soft like velvet; tho 
ee neeeneamiced 
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breast is black; the wings of a chestnut color. The; BIRTH, (burth,) nr. 


‘back part of the body is covered with long, straight, 
narrow feathers, of a pale brown color, similar to 
the plumes of the ostrich. These are spread when 
the bird flies, for which reason it can keep very 
long on the wing. From the rump proceed two 
long, stiff shafts, feathered at the extremities. Encyc. 
BIRD'-BOLT, x. [bird and bolt.) An arrow, broad at 
the end, for shooting birds. Shak. 
BIRD/-€AGE, x. [bird and cage.) Abox or case 
with wires, small sticks, or wicker, forming open 
work, for keeping birds. 5 
BIRD/-CALL, x. [bird and call.] A little stick, cleft 
ut one end, in which is put a leaf of some plant 
for imitating the cry of birds. A laurel leaf counter- 
feits the voice of lapwings; a leek, that of nightin- 


gales, &c. Encye. 

BIRD/-€ATCH-ER, 2. [bird and catch.] One whose 
employment is to catch birds ; a fowler. ; 

BIRD/-CATCH-ING, n. . ber and catch.] The art of 
taking birds or wild fow 's, either for food, for pleas- 
‘ure, or for their destruction, when pernicious ta the 
husbandman. 

BIRD’-CHER-RY, x. [bird and cherry.] A tree, a 
species of Prunus, (P. padus.) There are other species 
called by the same name. Encyc. Fam. of Plants. 

BIRD‘/ER, n._ A bird-catcher. 

BIRD/-E¥-ED, (burd’ide,) a. .Quick-sighted ; catch- 
ing a glance as one goes. 

BYRD/-FAN-CI-ER, nr. One who takes pleasure in 
rearing birds. : 

2. One who keeps for sale the various kinds of 
birds which are Kept in cages. 


BIRD/ING-PIECE, n. [bird and piece] A fowling-' 


piece. 
BIRD/-LIKE, a. Resemblingabird.  * 
BIRD/-LIME, 7x. [birdand lime.] A viscous substance, 
usually made of the juice of holly-bark, extracted by 
boiling, mixed with a third part of nut oil or thin 
grease, used to catch birds. For this purpose, the 
twigs of 2 bush are smeared over with this viscid 
substance. d Encyc. 
BIRD'-LIM-ED, a. Smeared with bird-time;, ead 


to insnare. lowell 
{aird and man.} A fowler or bird- 


BYRD/-MAN, x. 
catcher. 

BIRD'-OR-GAN, 2. A small barrel organ, uséd in 
teaching birds to sing. 

BIRD/-PEP-PER, x. [bird and pepper.) A species of 
Capsicum or Guinea pepper ; a shrubby plant, bear- 
ing a small, oval fruit, more biting than the other 
sorts. — ; 2 Encyc. 

BIRDS/-EYE, a. [bird and eye.}] Seen from above,, 
as if bya flying bird ;, embraced at a glance; hence, 
ee ; Not minute, or entering into details; as, a 

ird’s-eye view of a subject. Burke. 

BIRDS/EVE, n. [bird and eye] The popular name 
of a genus of plants, called also Pheasant’s eye, Known 
in botany by the generic term Adonis. There are 
several species, some of which produce beautiful 
,_ flowers. CA: Encyc. 

BIRDS/EYE-MA’PLE, n. A ‘kind of maple having 
spots like the eye of a bird, used in cabinet work. 

BIRDS/FOOT, zn. [bird and foot.] A plant, the Or- 
nithopus, whose legumen is artichlated, cylindrical, 
-and bent in the form of a bow. - Enceys. 

BIRDS’FOQOOQT-TRE'FOIL, x. A genus of plants, the 

> Lotus, of several species. Encye. 

BIRDS’-MOUTH, n. In architecture, an interior an- 
gle or notch cut across a_ piece of timber, for its re- 
ception on the edge of another, as that on a rafter to 
be laid on a plate. 

BIRDS/NEST, nx. [birdand nest.] The nest in which 
a bird lays eggs and hatches her young. , 

2. A plant, a species of Ophrys or twyblade ; also, 
a species of Orchis. ’ CYC. 

3. In cookery, the nest of a small swallow, of China 
and the neighboring countries, delicately tasted, and 
‘mixed with soups. This nest is found in the rocks ; 

. it is of a hemispherical figure, of the size of a goose 
egg, and in substance resembles isinglass. In the 
East, these nests are esteemed a great luxury, and 
sell at a very high price. Encyc. 

“Peed engine and BIRDS/TONGUE; names of 
plants. : 

BIRD’/-WIT-TED, a. Filighty; passing rapidly from 
one subject to another ; not having the faculty of at- 
tention. Bacon. 

BI/REME, n. [L. biremis, bis and remus, an oar. 

A vessel with two banks or tiers of oars. Mitford. 

BIRG'AN-DER, 7. The name of-a wild goose. Qu. 
Bergander. : 

BI-RHOM-BOID/AL, a, [bis and rhomboid.] Having 
a surface composed of twelve rhombic faces, which, 
being taken six and six, and prolonged in idea till 
they intercept each other, would form two different 
thombs, -Cleaveland. 

BIRK’EN, v.t. [from birch ; Sax. birce, byrc.] To beat 
with a birch or rod. bs. Ch, Relig. Appeal, 

BY-ROS/TRATE, a. f . bis, twice, and rostrum, 

BI-KOS’/TRA-TED, a beak. 

Havinga double beak, or process resembling a beak. 

The capsule is bilucular and hirostrated. ) Encye. 

BIRT, (burt,) 2. A fish, called also turbot. 
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Sax. byrd, beorth; D. geboorte ; 
Ger. geburt; Ir. beirthe, from bear ; perhaps L. partus, 
from pario.) 

1. The act of coming into life, or of being born. 
Except in poetry, it is generally applied to human 
beings ; as, the birth of a son. 

2. Lineage; extraction; descent; as, Grecian 
birth. Denham. 

It is used of high or low extraction ; but is often 
used by way of distinction for a descent from noble 
or honorable parents and ancvestors ; as, a man of birth. 

3. The condition in which a person is born. 

A foe by birth to Troy. E Dryden. 

4. That which is born; that which is produced, 
whether animal or vegetable. Milton. Addison. ~ 

5. The act of bringing forth; as, she had two 
children at a birth. 

6. In a theological sense, regeneration is called the 
new birth, 

7. Origin ; beginning; as, the birth of an empire. 

BIRTH, ) n._ A station in which a ship rides. [See 


BERTH, Bertu.] 
BIRTH’DAY, n. [birth and day.] The day in which 
any person is born. ? 

2. The same day of tae month, in which a person 
was born, in every succeeding ycar ; often celebrated 
a3 a joyful anniversary. It sometimes has the form 
of an attribute; as, a dirth-day-ode. : 

BIRTH’DOM, x. [lerthand dom. See Dom and Doom.] 
Privilege of birth. [Jot used. Shak. 
BYRTH'ING, n. Any thing added to raise the sides of 
a ship. Ash. Bailey. 

BIRTH'LESS, a. Destitute of birth. ' 

BIRTH'NIGHT, (burth/nite,) n. [birth and night.] 
The night in which a person is born ; and the anni- 
versary of that. night in succeeding years. 

BIRTH’PLACE, zn. [birth and place.] - The town, 
city, or country, where a person is born;_more gen- 
erally, the particular town, city, or other local 


district. : 
BIRTHRIGHT, (burth’rite,) m. [birth and right. 
Any right or privilege to which a person is entitle 
by birth, such as an estate descendible by law to an 
heir, or civil liberty under a free constitution. 
Esau, for a morsel, sold his birthright. —Heb, xil. 


It may be used in the sense of primogeniture, or 
the’privilege of the first born, but is applicable to any 
right which results from descent. 

BIRTH!-SONG, x. A song sung at the birth of a 


ersoni. 

BIRTH! STRANGLED, a. [birth and strangle.} 
Strangled or suffocated in being born. Shak. 
BIRTH’WORT, (burth’wurt,) 2. [birth and wort.] 
A genus of plants, Aristolochia, of many species, 

Ei 


CYC 
BIS, in music, denotés repetition of a passage. 
BISA, i n. A coin of Pegu, of the value of half a 
BYUZA, §° ducat; also, a weight. Encyc. 
BIS'€O-TIN, 2. [Fr.] A confection, made of flour, 
sugar, marmalade, and eggs. 
BIS/CUIT, (bis'kit,) x. [Fr., compounded of L. bis, 
twice, and cuit, baked ; It. biscotto; Sp. bizcocho.] 

1..A kind of bread, formed into cakes, and baked 
hard for 5eamen. 

2, ‘A cake, variously made, for the use of private 
families. The name, in England, is given to a com- 
position of flour, eggs, and sugar. With us the 
name is given to a.composition of flour and butter, 
made and baked ‘in private families,. But the com- 
positions under this denomination are very various. 

3. Earthen ware or porcelain which has under- 
gone the first baking, before it is subjected to the 
process of glazing. 

4. In sculpture, a species of unglazed porcelain, 
in which groups and figures are formed in miniature. 

Brande. 
BI-SE€T’, v. t.. [L. bis, twice, and seco, sectum, to cut. 
See Section. 

To cut or divide into two parts. In geometry, one 
line bisects another when it crosses it, leaving an 
equal part of the line on each side of the point where 
it is crossed, 

BI-SE€T’ED, pp. Divided into two equal parts. 
BI-SE€T'ING, ppr. Dividing into two equal parts. 
BI-SE€/TION, x. , The act of cutting into two equal 
parts; the division of any line or quantity into two 
equal parts, 
BI-SEG/ MENT, n. 
parts of a line, divided into two equal parts 
Proemnons a. Existing in two series 
E 
BL “SE/TOUS, { a, [L. setosus.] 

Having two bristles. 

BI-SEX’/OUS, a. Consisting of both sexes. Brown. 

BI-SEX’U-AL, a. In botany, being of both sexes, asa 
flower containing both stamens and pistils within the 
same envelop. 


bis and segment.] One of the 


| BISH'OP, n. [L. episcopus; Gr. emtoxomus, of emt, 


over, and exoros, inspector, or visitor; cxorsw, to 
view or inspect; whence, ezcoxerronat, to visit or 
inspect; also, erioxomew, to view. This Greek and 
Latin word accompanied the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into the west and north of Europe, and has 


BIS 


been corrupted into Saxon biscop, bisceop, Sw. and 

Dan. biskop, D. bisachap, Ger: Sasckaf ie eect 

evéque, Sp. obispo, Port. bispo, W esgob, and Ir. easgob. 
6209 


In Ar. and Pers. 28w) oskof: This title the Athe- 


niahs gave to those whom they sent into the prov- 
inces subject to them, to inspect the state of affairs; 
and the Romans gave the title to those who were 
inspectors of provisions.] 

1. An overseer ; a spiritual superintendent, ruler, 
or director ; applied to Christ. 

Ye were as shcep going astray, but are now returned to the 

shepherd and bishop of your souls. —1 Pet. ii, 

2. In the primitive church,.a spiritual overseer; an 
elder or presbyter ; one who had the pastoral care of 
a church. 

The saine persons are in this chapter called elders or presbyters, 

and overseers or bishops. Scott, Com. Acts xx. 
, Till the churches were multiplied, the bishops and presbyters 

were the same, 7. Philei, lL. Vim. iii, dL. Tit. i. 7. 
Both the Greek and T.atin fathers do, with one consent, declare 
that bishops were called presbyters, and presbyters bishops, 

in apostolic times, the name being then common. Whitby. 

3. In the Greek, Latin, and some Protestant 
churches, a prelate, or person consecrated for,the 
spiritual government and direction of a diocese. In 
Great Britain, bishops are nominated by the king, 
who, upon request of the dean and chapter for 
leave to elect a bishop, sends a congé d’élire, or 
license to elect, with a letter missive, nominating 
the person whom he would have chosen. The elec- 
tion, by the chapter, must be made within twelve 
days, or the king has a right to appoint whom he 

- pleases. Bishops are consecrated by an archbishop, 
with two assistant bishops. A bishop must be thirty 
ears of age; and all bishops, except the bishop of 
an, are peers of the realm. lackstone. ~ 

By the canons of the Protestant Episcopal church 
in the United States, no diocese or state’ shall pro- 
ceed to the election of a bishop, unless there are at 
least six officiating presbyters residing therein, who 
shall be qualified, according to the canons, to vote 
for a bishop; a majority of whom, at least, must con- 
cur in the election. But the conventions of two or 
more dioceses, or states, having together nine or 
more such presbyters, may join in the election of a 
bishop. A convention is composed of the clergy, 
and a lay delegation, consisting of one or more mem- 
bers from each parish. In every state, the bishop is 
to be chosen according to such rules as the conven- 
tion of that state shall ordain. The mode of election 
in most or all of the states, is by a concurrent vote of 
the clergy and laity, in convention, each body voting 
separately. Before a bishop can be consecrated, he 
must receive a testimonial of approbation from the 
general convention of the church ; or, if that is not 
in session, from a majority of the standing committee 
in the several dioceses, The mode of consecrating 
bishops and, ordaining priests and deacons, differs 
not essentially from the practice in England. 

Bishop Brownell. 
BISH'OP, 2. A cant word for a mixture of wine, 
oranges, and sugar, Swift. 

2. A part of a lady’s dress, 

BISHOP, v. t. To confirm; to admit solemnly into 
the church. Johnson. 

2. Among horse-dealers, to use arts to make an old 
horse look like a young one, or to give a good ap- 
pearance to a bad horse, Ash, Encyc. 

BISH’OP-DOM, zn. Jurisdiction of a bishop. 
BISH’OP-ED, (bish’opt,) pp: Confirmed. 


Sa pe ae Confirming. 
BISH’OP-LIKE, a. 


Resembling a bishop; belonging 
to a bishop. Fulke. 
BISH‘OP-LY, adv. In the manner of a bishop. 

Hooker. 
BISH’OP-RIE€, n. [bishop and ric, jurisdiction.] 

1. A diocese; the district over which the juris- 
diction of a bishop extends. In England are twen- 
ty-fouir bishuprics, besides that of Sodor and Man ; 
in Ireland, eighteen. 

2. The charge of instructing and governing in 
spiritual concerns ; office. Acts i. 20. 

BISH’/OPS-WEED, n. [bishop and weed.] A name 
common to different species of plants of the genus 


Ammé 

BISH’OPS-WORT, (-wurt,) x. A plant. 

BISK, n. [Fr. bisque.] Soup or broth, made by boil- 
ing several sorts of flesh together. King. 

BISK'ET, x. A biscuit. This orthography is adopted 
by many respectable writers. 

BIS'MUTH, n. [G. wissmuth.] A metal of a yellow- 
ish or reddish white color, and a lamellar texture. 
It is somewhat harder than lead, and scarcely, if at 
all, malleable, being so brittle as to break easily un- 
der the hammer, and it is reducible to powder Its 
internal face or fracture exhibits large shining plates, 
variously disposed. It melts at 476° Fahr., and may 
be fused in the flame of a candle. It is often found 
in a native state, crystallized in rhombs or octahe- — 
.drons, or in the form of dendrites, or thin lamina in- © 
vesting the ores of other metals, particularly cobalt. 

Nicholson. Encyc. 
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BIS'MUTH-AL, a. Consisting of bismuth, or con- 
taining it. Cleaveland. 

'BIS/MUTH-I€, a, Pertaining to bismuth. 

BIS'MUTH-INE, 2. A rare mineral, composed of bis- 
muth and sulphur ; a native sulphuret of bismuth. 

BIS'MUTH-O'€HER, Jn. A native oxyd of bismuth, 

BiS/MUTH-O’CHRE, § sometimes containing asmali 

neo of carbonic acid. > 
"SON, x. [L.] A quadruped of the bovine genus, 
usually but improperly called the buffalo. The proper 
buffalo is a distinct species, peculiar to the warmer 
climates of the eastern continent. The bison is a 
wild animal, with short, black, rounded horns, with 
@ great interval) between their bases. On the shoul- 
ders is a large hunch, censisting of a fleshy sub- 
stance. The bead and hunch sre covered with a 
long, undulated fleece, of a rust color, divided into 
locks. In winter, the whole body is covered in this 
manner; but in summer, the hind part of the body 
is naked and wrinkled. The tail is about a foot 
jong, naked, except a tuft of hairs at the end. The 
fore parts of the body are very thick and strong ; the 
hind parts are slender and weak. _ These anunals in- 
habit the interior parts of North America, and some 
of the mountainous parts of Europe and Asia. 

Pennant. 

Pennan. alleges that the bison of America is the 
same species of animal as the bison and aurochs of 
Europe, the bonasus of Aristotle, the urus of Cesar, 
the bos ferus or wild ox of Strabo, the bison of Pliny, 
and the biston of Oppian. 

BIS-SEX’TILE, n, [L. bdisseztilis, leap vear, from bis- 
sextus, (bis and seztus,) the sixth of the calends of 
March, or twenty-fourth day of February, which 
was reckoned ¢wice every fourth year, by the inter- 
calation ofa dsy. Ainsworth.) ’ 

Leap year; every fourth year, in which a day is 
added to the month of February, on account of the 
excess of 6 hours, which the civi} year contains, 
above 365 days. This excess is 11 minutes 3 sec- 
onds too much; that is, it exceeds the rea! year, or 
annual revolution of the earth, Hence, at the end 
of every century, divisible by 4, it is necessary to re- 
tain the bissextile day, and to suppress it at the end 
of those centuries which are not divisible by 4. 

ante Encye. 

BIS-SEX/TILE, v. Pertaining to the leap year. 

BIS/SON, a. [Sax. bisen.] Blind. [Jot used.) Shak. 

BITRE: 2 Fr. bistre, from bis, brown.) 

Among painters, a dark-brown pigment extracted 
from the soot of wood. To prepare it, sovut [that of 
beach is the best] is put into water, in the proportion 
of two pounds to a gallon, and boiled half an hour; 
after standing to settle, and winle hot, the clearer 
part of the fiuid must de poured off from the sedi- 
ment, and evaporated tc dryness; the remainder is 


bister. Encyce. 

BI-STIP’U-LED, «, Having two stipules. 

BIS/TORT, a. [L. bistorta, bis and tortus, twisted.] 

4. prant, a species of Pclygezum ; in popular lan- 
guage, called snoke-weed. 

BIS'TOU-RY, (dis’tu ry,) n [Fr. bistouri, from Pistoia, 
a city.) 

A surgical instrument for making incisions. It is 
either straight and fixec in a handle Jike a knife, or 
its blade turns like a lancet, or it is crooked, with 
the sharp ecge on the inside. Encyc. 

BI-SUL’CATE, a. Two-furrowed. 

: 2. Ic rzaelogy, oven-footed, or with two hoofed 
igits. oa 

BESUL/SOUS, a. [l, bisuleus, of bis and sulcus, a 
furrcw.}] Cloven-footed, as swine or oxen. Brown. 

BI-SUL’PHU-RET, zn. [L. bini and sulphuret.] 

In chemistry, a suiphuret with two atoms of sulphur, 
as the electro-negative ingredient. An incorrect term 
for deuto-sulphuret. 

BIT, n. [Sax. ditol, gebete, gcebetel, a bit; betan, to 
bit or curb.] The iron part of a bridle which is in- 
serted in the mouth of a horse, ard its appendages, 
to which the reins are fastened. It includes the bit 
mouth, the branches, the curb, the sevel holes, the 
tranchefil, and cross chains. Bits are of various 
kinds, as the musrole, snaffle, or watering bit; the 
canon mouth. jointed in the middle; the canon or 
fast mouth, all of a piece, kneed in the middle; the 
scutch-mouth ; the masticador, or slavering bit, &c. 

Johnson. Encye. 

BIT, v.t. fo puta bridle upon a horse ; to put the bit 
in the mouth. 

1 and pp. of Bitz. Seized or wounded by the 
te 


eth. 
BIT, x. [Sax. bita,a bite or mouthful; bitan, to bite; 
D. bit; G. diss.) A small piece ; a mouthful, or mor- 
sel ; a bite. 
2. A small piece of any substance. 
3. A small coin of the West Indies, ahalf pistareen, 
about ten cents, or five pence sterling. 
4. A small instrument for boring. 
This word is used, like jot and whit, to express the 
smallest degree ; as, he is not a bit wiser or better. 
BITCH, nx. “fsa. bicca, bicce, bice; Dan. bikke. Qu. 
er. + Basque, potzoa. This word probably sig- 
nifies a female, for the French biche is a hind.) 


BIT 


Biv 


re 
1. The female of the canine kind, as of the dug,1 HI7’TERN, ». [from bitter.) In salt works, the brine 


. wolf, and fox. 
2, A name of reproach for a wonsan. 
Pope. Arbuthnot. 
BITE, v. t. 5 pret. Bit; pp. Bit, Bitten. [Sax. bitan; 
Sw. bite; Dan. bide; Ger. beissen, to bite. 

1. To break or crush with the teeth, as jin eating ; 
to pierce with the tecth, us a serpent; to seize with 
the teeth, as a dog. 

2. To pinch or pain, as with cold; as, a biting 
north wind ; the frost bites, 

3. To reproach with sarcasm ; to treat with sever- 
ef by words or writing ; as, one poct praises, another 

ites. 

4. To pierce, cut, or wound ; as, a biting falchion. 

Shak. 

5. To make to smart; as, acids bite the mouth. 

6. To cheat; to trick. 

The rogue was bit. 


Not elegant, but common.) 
. Toenter the ground and hold trast, as the bill 
and palm of an anchor. Mer. Dict. 
8. To injure by angry contention. 
If ye bite and devour one ancther. — Gal. v 


To bite the thumb at a person, was formerly a mark 
of contempt, designed to provoke a quarrel; as, in 
Shakspeare, ‘* Do you bite your thumb at us?” 

BITE, x. The seizure of any thing by the teeth of an 
animal, as the bite of a dog; or with the mouth, as 

2. The wound made by the teeth. {ofa fish. 

3. A morsel ; as much as is taken at once by bit- 
ing ; a mouthful. 

4. Acheat; atrick; afraud. [4 low word.) 

5. A sharper ; one who cleats, 

BIT’ER, n. One who bites; that which bites; a fish 
apt to take bait. 

2. One who cheats or defrands, 

BI-TERN/ATE, a, [L. bis and ternus, three.) 

In botany, doubly ternatc, as when a petiole has 
three ternate Jeaflets. Martyn. 

BIT‘ING, n. Act of biting. 

BIT/ING, ppr. Seizing, wounding, or crushing with 
the teeth; pinching, paining, causing to smart with 
cold ; reproaching with severity, or treating sarcasti- 
cally ; cheating. 

BIT’ING, a. Sharp; severe; sarcastic. 

BIT’ING-LY, adv. In a-sarcastic or jeering manner, 

BIT’LESS, a. Not having a bit or bridle. Fanshaw. 

BIT’MOUTH, n. [bit and meuth.] The bit, or that 
part of a bridle which is put in a horse’s mouth. , 

Bailey, Ash. Encye. 

BIT'TA-€LE, x. [Qu. Fr. boite duiguille, needle-box.]} 

The box for the compass on board a ship. [See 
BinNnacre.]} 

BIT'TED, pp. Having the bit put in the mouth, 

BIT’TEN, (bit'tn,) pp. of Bite. Seized or wounded 
by the teeth; cheated. 


Pope. 


BIT’TER, a. [Sax. biter; Sw. D. Ger. and Dan. bitter,. 


from Dite.] : : ‘ 
1. Sharp or biting to the taste; acrid ; like worm- 
wood. 
2. Sharp; cruel ; severe ; as, bitter enmity. Heb. 4. 
3. Sharp, as words ; reproachful ; sarcastic. 
4. Sharp to the feeling; piercing; painful; that 
makes to smart; as, a bitter cold day, or a bitter blast, 
5. Painful to the mind ; calainitous ; poignant; as, 
6. Afflicted ; distressed. [a bitter fate. 
The Egyptians made their lives bitter. —Ex. b 
7. Hurtful ; very sinful. 


It is an evil and bitter thing. —Jer. ii. 
8. Mournful ; distressing ; expressive of misery ; as, 


a bitter complaint or Jamentation. Job xxili. Jer. 
vi. xxxi. 
BIT’/TER, 2. A substance that is bitter. [See Bit- 


TERS. 
BIT/TER, n. [See Brtrs.] In marine language, a turn 
of the cable which is round the bitts. 

Bitter-cnd; that part of a cable which is abaft the 
bitts, and therefore within board, when the ship rides 
at anchor. Mar. Dict, 

BIT’/TER-GOURD, n. sew and gourd.) Aplant,a 
species of Cucumis, called Colocynthis, Colocynth, Col- 
oquintada. The fruit is of the gourd kind, having a 
shell inclosing a bitter.pulp, which is a very drastic 
purgative. It is brought from the Levant, arid is the 
bitter apple of the shops. Encye. 

BIT’TER-ISH, a. Somewhat bitter; bitter in a mod- 
erate degree. Goldsmith. 

BIT/TER-ISH-NESS, n. The quality of being moder- 
ately bitter. Encyc. 

BIT’/TER-LY, adv. With a bitter taste. 

2. In a severe manner; in a manner expressing 
poignant grief ; as, to weep bitterly. 

3. In a manner severely reproachful ; sharply ; se- 
verely ; angrily ; as, to censure bitterly. 

BIT/TERN, n. [D. butoor; Fr. butor ; Corn. klabitter.} 

A fowl of the Grallic order, the ardea stellaris, 
(Linn.,) a native of Europe. This fowl has long 
legs and neck, and stalks among reeds and sedge 
feeding upon fish. It makes a singular noise, calle 
by Dryden dumping, and by Goldsmith booming. 

‘ Encye, 


| BI-TOM’ED, a. 


renimining after the salt is concreted. This, being 
laded off, and the salt taken out of the pan, is re- 
turned, and, bemg again boiled, yields more salt. It 
iz used in the preparation of Epsom salt, or the sul. 
phite of magnesia, and of Glauber’s salt, or thé sul- 
phate of soda. Johnson. Encyc. 

2. A very bitter compound of quassia, cocculis in- 
dicus, &c., used by fraudulent brewers in adultera- 
ting beer. ; Cooley. 

BI'l'TER-NESS, n. [from bitter.] A bitter taste ; or 
rather a quality in things which excites a biting, dis- 
agreeable sensation in the tongue. 

2, In a figurative sense, extreme enmity, grudge, 
hatred ; or rather an excessive degree or implacable- 
ness of passions and emotions; as, the bitterness of 
auger. Eph. iv. : 

3. Sharpness , severity of temper. 

4. Keenness of reproach ; piquancy ; biting sarcasm. 

5. Keen sorrow ; painful affliction ; vexation ; deep 
distress of mind. 


Hannah was in bitterness of soul.—1 Sam.i. Job vii, 


In the gall of bitterness; in a state of extreme im- 
piety orenmity to God. Acts viii. 

Root of bitterness; a dangerous error, or schism, 
tendiaiy to draw persons to apostasy. Heb. xii. 

BIT’/TERS, x. pl. A liquor in which bitter herbs or roots 
are steeped ; generally a spirituous liquor, the bitter 
cn of intemperance, of disease, and of premature 
cath? 

In the matcria medica, the term bitters is applied to 
such medicinal substances as are characterized by 
their bitterness. Cullen. 

The simple bitters are properly such as exert cnly & 
tonic power on the digestive organs. 

BIT’TER-SALT, x. Epsom salt ; sulphate of magnesia. 

BIT/TER-SPAR, n. A sparry mineral, resembling 
calczreous spar, but consisting of carbonate of line 
and carbonate of magnesia. It is the crystallized va- 
riety of dolomite os magnesian limestone. Ore. 

BIT’TER-SWEET, n. [bitter and siect.] A species 
of Solanum, a slender, climbing plant, whose root, 
when chewed, produces first a bitter, then a sweet 
taste. Encye. 

BIT’/TER-VETCH, x. [bitter and vetch.] A species 
of Ervum, or Jentil, cultivated for fodder. Encyc. 

2. A genus of plants, known by the generic name 
Orobus, remarkable for their heautifu)] papilionaceous 
flowers, The tubercles of one species are in great 
esteem among the Highlanders of Scotland, who 
ae them, when dry, to give a better relish to their 

iquors. 

BIT'TER-WORT, n._ [bitter and wort.) The plant 
culed gentian, Gentiana, which has a remarkably 
bitter taste, : 

BIT’TING ppr. Putting the bits in the mouth.. 

BIT’/TOUR or BIT’TOR, n. The bittern. Dryden 

BITTS, 2. pl. [from the same root as bite.} 

A frame of two strong pieces of timber fixed per- 
pendicularly in the fore part of a ship, on which to 

» fasten the cables. There are also top-sail sheet-bitts, 
paul-bitts, carrick-bitts, &c. Mar, Dict. 

BITT, v. t. To put round the bitts ; as, to bitt the ca- 
bic, in order to fasten it or to slacken it out gradually, 
which is called veering away. ‘Mar. Dict. 

BI-TOUME’, x. Bitumen, so written for the sake of the 
rhyme. May. 

Smeared with bitumen. Shak. 

BI-TU'MEN, n. [L.; Fr. bitume; Sp. betun; It, be- 
tume. 

This name is used to denote various inflammable 
substances, of a strong smell and of different. consist- 
encies, which are found in the earth. There are 
several varieties, nost of which evidently pass into 
each other, proceeding from naphtha, the most fluid, 
to petroleum, a viscid fluid, maltha, more or less co~ 
hesive, elastic bitumen or mineral caoutchouc, and 
asphaltum, which is sometimes too hard to be 
scratched by the nail. Nicholson, Cleaveland. 

BI-TO'MI-NATE, v. t. Toimpregnate with bitumen. 

BI-TO/MI-NA-TED, pp. or a. Impregnated with bitu- 


men. 
BI-TU-MI-NIF/ER-OUS, a, [bitumen and fero, to pro 


duce.] ; 
Producing bitumen. Kirwan. 
BI-TU-MIN-I-ZA/TION, n. The process of forming 


bitumen. Mantell. 
BI-TU’MIN-IZE, v. & ‘Fo form into or impregnate 
with bitumen. ; Lit. Mag. 
BI-TU’MIN-IZ-ING, ppr. Forming bitumen. — 
BI-TU/MI-NOUS, a, Having the qualities of bitumen ; 
compounded with bitumen ; containing bitumen. 
Milton. 
Bituminous limestone is of a lamellar structure, sus- 
ceptible of polish, of a brown or black color, and, 
when rubbed, emitting an unpleasant smell. That 
of Dalmatia is so charged with bitumen that it may 
be cut like soap. ~ Ore. 
Bituminous shale; an argillaceous shale impregna- 
ted with bitumen, usually accompanying coal. 
Brande. 
BI'VALVE, n. [L. dis, twice, and valve, L. va!va.} 
A molluscous animal, having a shelly covering, 
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consisting of two parts or valves, Joined together by 
an elastic ligament at the cardo or hinge, or a shell 
consisting of two parts, which open and shut. Also, 
a pericarp in which the seed-case opens or splits into 
two parts or valves. Encyc. Brande. 
BI'VALVE. a. Having two shells or valves 
BIVALV'U-LAR,} which open and shut, as the 
BI-VALV'OUS, oyster, or two parts or valves 
which open at maturity, as the seed-vessels of certain 


tay Martyn. 

BY-VAULT’ED, a. [L. bis, twice, and aay | 

aving two vaults or arches. 

BY-VEN’TRAL, a. [L. bis and venter, belly.] 

Having two bellies; as, a dcventral muscle. Bailey. 

BIV'I-OUS, a. [L.. bivius; bis and cia, way.] 

Having two ways, or leading two ways. 

: 3 Brown. 

BIV'OUAC, (biv'wak,) n. [Fr. This word is prob- 
ably composed of be and the Teutonic root of wake, 
watch ; Sax. wacian, to wake, to watch; L. wyilo: 
G. wache, a guard ; wachen, to watch.] 

The guard or watch of a whole army, as in cases of 
great danger of surprise or attack; or an encamp- 
ment without tents or covering. 

BIV'OUAC, v. t. To watch or be on guard, as a 
whole army; to encamp during the night without 
tents or covering. 

; [This word anglicized would be bewatch.] 

BIX’WORT, x. A plant. 

BIZ'AN-TINE. See Byzantine. 

BI-ZARRE’, (be-zar',) a. [Fr.] Odd; fantastical ; 
whimsical] ; extravagant. 

BLAB, v.t. [W. Uavaru, to speak ; D. labbery, prattle ; 
Ir. clabaire, a babbler ; labhraim,. to speak ; Chaucer, 
Labbe, a blabber.} 

1. To utter or tell ina thoughtless manner ; to pub- 
lish secrets or trifles without discretion. {t implies, 
says Johnson, rather thoughtlessness than treachery, 
but may be used in either sense. u 

2. To tell or utter, in « good sense. Skak. 

BLAB, v.i. To tattle; to tell tales. Shak, 

BLAB, x. A babbler; a telltale; one who betrays se- 
crets, or tells things which ought to be kept secret. 

BLAB’BER, zn. A tattler; a telltale. 

BLAB'BING, ppr. Telling indiscreetly what ought 
to be concealed ; tattling. 

BLACK, a. [Sax blac, and blec, black, pale, wan, 
livid ; blacian, blecan, to become pale, to turn white, 
to become black, to blacken; blac, ink ; Sw. blek, 
pale, wan, livid ; bleck, ink ; bloka, to insolate, to ex- 
pose to the sun, or to bleach; also to lighten, to 
fiash; D. bleek, pale; bleeken, to bleach; G. bleich, 
pale, wan, bleak ; bleichen, to bleach; Dan. blek, ink ; 
bleeg, pale, wan, bleak, sallow ; Slege, to bleach. 
It is remarkable that black, bleak, and bleach, are all 
radically one word. The primary sense seems to be, 
pale, wan, or sallow, from which has proceeded the 
present variety of significations. ; 

1. Of the color of night; destitute of light ; dark. 

2. Darkened by clouds ; as, the heavens black with 
clouds. 

3. Sullen ; having a cloudy look or Romans 

hak. 


‘arlow. 


4. Atrociously wicked ; horrible ; as, a black deed 
or crime. Dryden. 
5. Dismal ; mournful; calamitous. Shak. 
Black and blue; the dark color of a brnise in the 
flesh, which is accompanied with a mixture of blue. 
BLACK, n. That which is destitute of light or white- 
ness ; the darkest color, or rather a destitution of all 
color; as, a cloth has a good black, 
2. A negro; 2 person whose skin is black. 
3. A black dress, or mourning ; 28, to be clothed 
in black. 
BLACK, ov. ¢. 


Boyle. 

BLACK'-A€T, x. [black and act.] The English stat- 
ute 9 Geo. I., which makes it felony to appear armed 
in any park or warren, &c., or to hunt or steal deer, 
&c., with the face blacked or disguised. Blackstone. 

BLACK’-ART, 2. Conjuration. 

BLACK’A-MGOOR, n. [black and moor.) A negro; a 
black man. 

BLACK'BALL, n. [black and ball.) A composition 
of talluw, &c. for blacking shoes. 

2. A ball of black color, used as a negative in 
voting, 

BLACK’'BALT.L, v. t. To reject or negative in choos- 
ing, by putting black balls mnto a ballot-box. 

BLACK'BAR, xn. [black and ge A plea obliging 
the plaintiff to assign the place of trespass. Ash. 

eae ee nm, {Sax. blacberuan; black and 

erry. 

The berry of the bramble ; a popular name applied 
to different species or varieties of the genus Rubus, 
and their fruit. 

BLACK'BIRD, n. [bleck and bird.) In England, a 
species of thrush, the Turdus Merula, a singing-bird 
with a fine note, but very loud. In Amerca, this 
name is given to different birds, as to the Gracula 
quiscula, or crow blackbird, and to the Oriolus 
phenireus, or red-winged blackbird, (Sturnus 
predatorins, Wilson. 

BLACK’BOARD, nx. 


To make black ; to blacken ; to son. 


A board used in schools, &c., 


BLA 
for writing, drawing lines, and various other pur- 
poses of instruction. 

BLACK’-BOOQK, n. [Slack and book.) The black- 
book of the Exchequer in England, is a book said to 
have been composed in 1175, by Gervais of Tilbury. 
It contains a description of the Court of Exchequer, 
its officers, their ranks and privileges, wages, per- 
quisites, and jurisdiction, with the revenues of the 
crown, in money, grain, and cattle. Encyc. 

2. Any book which iseats of necromancy. Encyc. 

3. A book compiled by order of the visitors of mon- 
asteries, under Henry VIII., containing a detailed 
account of the enormities practiced in religious 
houses, to blacken them and to hasten their dissolu- 
tion. Encyc. 

BLACK’-BROW-ED, a. [black and brow.] Having 
black eyebrows; gloomy ; dismal ; threatening ; as, 
a bluck-browed gust. Dryden. 

BLACK’-BRY/O-NY, n. [black and bryony.] A plant, 
the Tamus, Encye. 

BLACK’-€ANK’ER, n. A disease in turnips and 
other crops, produced by a species of caterpillar. 

Farm. Encyc. 

BLACK’€AP, n. [black and cap.] A bird, the Mo- 
tacilla atricapilla, or mock-nightingale; so called 
from its black crown. IJtiscommon in Europe. 

Encyc. Pennant. 
2. In cookery, an apple roasted till black, to be 
served up ina dish of boiled custard. Mason. 

BLACK’-€AT-TLE, zn. ae and cattle.] Cattle of 
the bovine genus, as bulls, oxen, and cows, whatever 
may be their color. ee ae Johnson. 

BLACK’'-CHALK, (-chawk,) x. A mineral of a blu- 
ish-black color, of a slaty texture, and soiling the 
fingers when handled; a variety of argillaceous 

Ure. 


slate. Ir 
BLACK’-€G6AT, n. A common and familiar name 
for a clergyman, as red-coat is far a soldier. 
BLACK’€OCK, n. [black and cock.) ‘A fowl, called 
also black-grouse and black-game, the Tetrao tetrix of 
Linneus. 
BLACK’DAY, n. A day of gloom and disaster. Shak. 
BLACK’-DEATH, (blak‘deth,) 2 The black plague. 
BLACK'DROP, zn. A liquid preparation of opium in 


vinegar. 

BLACK’-EA’GLE, 2. ae and eagle.] In Scotland 
a name given to the Falcq fulvus, the white-taile 
eagle of Edwards. 

BLACK’-EARTH, (-erth,) x. Mold-; earth of a dark 
color. . Woodward. 

BLACK’ED, (blakt,) pp. Made black ; soiled. 

BLACK’EN, (blak'kn,) v. t. [Sax. blecan. See Buack.] 
1. To make black. 

The importation of slaves, that has blackencd half America. 
Franklin, 


2. To make dark ; to darken ; to cloud. 

3. To soil. 

4. To sully reputation; to make infamous; as, 
vice blackens the character. 

BLACK'EN, v. % To grow black or dark. 

BLACK’'EN-ED, pp. Made black. 

BLACK’'EN-ER, x. He that blackens. 

BLACK'EN-ING, ppr. Making black; darkening. 

BLACK’ER, a. comp. More black. . 

BLACK‘EST, a. superl. Most black. 

BLACK'-EY-ED, a. Having black eyes. Dryden. 

BLACK’!-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a2. Having a black face. 

Shak. 

BLACK'FISH, n. [black and fish.] In theeUnited 
States, a fish caught on the rocky shores of New 
England ; the Tautog, (Labrus americanus.) Mass. Rep. 

2. A small kind of whale, about twenty feet long. 

BLACK’FLUX, n. A mixture of carbonate of potash 
and charcoal, obtained by deflagrating tartar with 
half its weight of niter. Brande, © 

BLACK!-FOR-EST, -n. [black and forest.) A forest 
in Germany, in Swabia ; a part of the ancient Her- 
cynian forest. , 

BLACK’/FRI-AR, 2. Blackfriars is a name given to 
the Dominican order, called also Predicants and 
Preaching friars ; in France, Jacobins. Encyc. 

BLACK’GUARD, n. [said to be of black and guard; 
but is it not a corruption of blackard, black-kind ?] 

One who uses abusive, scurrilous Janguage, or 
treats others with foul abuse. 

BLACK’/GUARD, v. t. ‘To revile in scurriJous_lan- 
guage. <ey . : 

BLACK’GUARD, a. Scurrilous; abusive. 

BLACK’GUARD-ISM, x The conduct or language 
of a blackguard. 

BLACK’-GUM,n. An American tree, of the genus 
Nyssa, crowing south of Philadelphia. The wood is 
solid, and not apt to split, and hence is used for naves 
or hubs, and in ship-building. Gardner, 

BLACK’/HEART-ED, a. Having a black or malig- 
nant heart. 

BLACK’ING, ppr. Making black. 

BLACK'ING, 2 A substance used for blacking shoes, 
variously made; any factitious matter for making 
things black. _ Encyc. Ash 

pe there a. Somewhat black ; moderately black 
or dark. 

BLACK’'-JACK, n. A name given by miners to blend, 
a mineral called also false galena. It is an‘6re of 
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zinc, in combination with iron and sufphur; sul- 
phuret of zinc. WNholson, 
2. A leathern cup of old times. 
BLACK’-LEAD, (-led,) x. A inineral ofa dark steel 
gray color, and of a scaly texture, composed of car 
on, with a small portion of iron. This uame, black- 
éead, is improper, as it contains no lead, [t is called 
plumbago, and graphite, as it is used for pencils. 
BLACK'LEG, xn. A term applied to notorious gam- 
blers and cheats, ; 
BLACK’'-LEGS, 2, In some parts of England, a dis- 
ease among calves and sheep. It is a sort of jelly 
which settles in the legs, and sometimes in the tvck. 
; Encyc. 
BLACK’-LET’TER, n. A term applied to the old 
English or modern Gothic letter, in which the early 
English manuscripts were written, and the first Eng- 
lish books were printed. Brande, 
BLACK!-LET'TER, a. Written or printed in bluck- 
letter ; as, a black-letter manuscript or book. 
2. Studoius of books in black-letter. 


“* Kemble a black-letter man 1” 


BLACK!LY, adv. Darkly ; atrociously. 

BLACK’-MAIL, n. A certain rate of money, corn, 
cattle, or other thing, anciently paid, in the north of 
England, to certain men, who were allied to rubbers, 
to be by them protected from pillage. Cowel. Encyc. 

2. Black-rent, or rents paid in corn or flesh, Excyc. 

BLACK’-MON’DAY, n. Easter Monday, in 34 Ed. 
If1., which was misty, obscure, and so cold that men 
died on horseback. Stowe. 

BLACK'-MONKS, nz. pl. A denomination given to the 
Benedictines. 

BLACK'-MOUFH-ED, a. Using foul or scurrilous 
language. Killing beck. 
BLACK'NESS, n. The quality of being black ; black 
— darkness ; atrociousness or enormity in wick- 

edness, 

BLACK’-PIG'MENT, -n. A very fine, light, carbona- 
ceous substance, or lamp-black ; prepared chiefly for 
the manufacture of printers’ ink. By a recent process, 
it is obtained by burning common coal-tar, Ure. 

BLACK’-PUD’DING, n. A kind of food made of 
blood and grain. Jpleson. 

BLACK'-ROD, n. [black and rod.] In Ejigland, the 
usher belonging to the order of the garter; so called 
from the black rod which he carries. He is of the 
king’s chamber and usher of parliament. Cowel. 

Black row grains; a species of iron stone or ore, 
found in the mines about Dudley in Staffordshire, 


. England. Encyc. 
BLACK'-SEA, 2. [black and sea.] The Euxine Sea 
In Orientat 


on the eastern border of Europe. 

BILACK’-SHEEP, n. [black and sheep.] 
history, the ensign or standard of a race of Turkmans 
in Armenia and Mesopotamia, 

BLACK'-SIL/VER, 2. A mineral, called also Britt 
silver ore, consisting of silver, antimony, and sulphur. 

BLACK’SMITH, n. [black and smith.] A smith who 
works in iron, and makes iron utensils ; more prop- 
erly, an iron-smith, 

BLACK!-SNAKE, xn. A serpent of a black color; 
two species are found in America. They are of the 
genus Coluber, which is not poisonous. 

BLACK-STRAKES, in a ship, are a range of planks 
immediately above the wales ina ship’s side, covered 

_With tar and lamp-black. 

BLACK'STRAP, a A name of a lique- drank by 
the vulgar. : 

BLACK’TAIL, ». [black and tail.) A fish, a kind 
of perch, calied also a ruff or Popes Johnson. 
BLACK’THORN, n. [black and thorn.) A species 
of Prunus, called sloe. It grows ten or twelve feet 
high, very branchy, and armed with sharp, stron 
spines, and bearing small, round, black cherries. It 
is much cultivated for hedges. CYC. 

BLACK'TIN, n. [black and tin.] Tin ore, when 
dressed, stamped, and washed, ready for melting. 
It is the ore comminuted by beating into a black 
powder, like fine sand. Encye. 

BLACK!/-TRESS-ED, (-trest,) a. saving black tresses. 

BLACK’-VIS-AG-ED, a, Having a dark visage or 
appearance. Marston. 

BLACK!-VOM'IT, n. A copious vomiting of dark- 
colored matter, resembling coffee grounds; or the 
substance so discharged ; one of the most fatal at. 
tendants of the yellow fever. 

BLACK'-WADD, n. [black and wadd.] An ore 
manganese, found in Derbyshire, England, and use 
as a drying ingredient in paints. It is remarkable 
for taking fire when mixed with linseed oil in a-cer- 
tain proportion. . Encyc.* 

BLACK!-WAL/NUT, 2. A well-knoOwn America> 
tree, (Juglans nigra,) the wood of which is of a dart 
color, forming a beautiful material for cabinet work. 

BLACK’-WASH, n. A lotion made by mingling calo- 
mel and lime-water. 

BLACK’WORK, nz. [black and work.) Iron bai a 
by blacksmiths + so called in distinction from 
wrought by whitesmiths. Encyc. 

BLAD/-AP’PLE, zn. In botany, the Cactus, or a spe- 
cies of it. Fam. of Plants. 

BLAD/DER, n. [Sax. bledr, bledra, bleddra, a biad- 


Boaden, 
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@er, and bled, a puff of wind, also a goblet, fruit, the 
branch of a tree; W. pledren, a bladder; Sw. and 
Dan, blad, a page, a leaf, Eng. a blade; D. diad,a 
leaf, page, sheet, a board, a blade, a plate; G. blatt, a 
leaf; blatter, a blister, which is our bladder. The 
Germans express bladder by blase, D. blaas, which is 
our blaze. Hence we observe that the sense is taken 
ftom swelling, extending, dilating, blowing; Sax. 

lawan, to blow; W. blot, or blwth, a puff or blast ; 
W. pled, extension, from ued, breadth; L. latus.] 

1. A bag or sac in animals, which serves as the 
receptacle of some secreted fluid; as, the urinary 
bladder, the gall bladder, &c. By way of eminence, 
the word, in common language, denotes the urinary 
bladder, either within the animal, or when taken out 
and inflated with air. Encye. Johnson. 

2, Any vesicle or blister, especially if filled with 
hir, or a thin, watery liquor. . 

3., In botany, a distended membranaceous pericarp. 


Martyn. 

BLAD’/DER-ED, a. Swelled like a bladder. Dryden. 

2. Put up in bladders ; as, bladdered lard. 
BLAD’DER-AN”GLING, n. Fishing by means of a 

. baited hook attached to an inflated bladder. 

BLAD’DER-NUT, n. [bladder and nut.] A genus of 

ts, with the generic name of Staphylea. They 
ave three capsules, inflated and joined by a long)- 
tidjnal suture. 7 Co 
The African bladder-nut is the Royena, 

3. The laurel-leaved bladder-nut is a species of Tlex, 
holm, or hoily. Fam. of Plants. 
3LAD/DER-SEN’NA, or bastard-senna; a genus of 
plants; called in botany Colutea. Fam. of Plants. 

The jointed-podded. bladder-senna is the Coronilla. 

f Fam, of Plants. 

BLAD’DER-Y, a Resembling a bladder ; containing 
bladders. 

BLADE, x. (Sax. bled, bled, a branch, fruit, herbs, 
goblet, a phial, the broad part or blade of an oar ; Gr. 
m\arvs, broad. The radical senseis to shoot, extend, 
dilate. ‘See BuapveEr.] . 

1. Properly, the leaf, or flat part of the leaf, (ligula,) 
of gramineous plants, though the term is often ap- 
plied to the spire. : : 

In this sense of leaf, the term is much used, in the 


Southern States of North America, for the leaves of ; 


maize which are used as fodder. 

2. The cutting part of an instrument, as the blade 
of a knife, or sword, so named from its length or 
breadth, Usually, it is made of iron or steel, but 
may be of any other metal, cast or wrought to an 
edge or point. Also, the broad part of an oar. 4 

3. The blade of the shoulder, shuwlder-blade, or blade- 
bone, is the scapula, or scapular bone. It is the broad 
upper bone of the shoulder, so called from its resem- 
blance to a blade or leaf. : 

4. Abrisk man ; a bold, forward man ; a rake. 
BLADE, v. t. To furnish with a blade. 
BLADE’BONE, n. The scapula, or upper bone in 

the shoulder. 

BLAD/ED, pp. Having a blade or blades. [t may be 
used of blade in the sense of a leaf, a spire, or the 
cutting part of an instrument. 

2. In mineralogy, composed of long and narrow 
plates like the blade of a knife. Cleaveland. 

BLADE/SMITH, 2. A sword cutler. 

BLAD'ING, ppr. Furnishing with a blade. 

BLAIN, 2. [Sax. blegene; D. blein.] 

A pustule ; a botch ; a blister. In farriery, a bladder, 
growing on the root of the tongue, against the wind- 
pipe, which swells so as to stop the breath, Encyc. 

BLAM/A-BLE, a. [See Buame.] Faulty; culpable ; 
reprehensible ; deserving of censure. Dryden. 

BLAM/A-BLE-NESS, nx. Culpableness; fault; the 
state of being worthy of censure. Whitlock. 

BLAM'A-BLY, adv. Culpably; in a manner deserv- 
ing of censure. 

BLAME, v. t. [Fr.blamer, for blasmer; It. biasmare, to 

- blame ; biasmo, for blasmo, blame. The Greeks have 

- the root of this word in S\ucgdnpew, to blaspheme, 
and it seems to be of the same family as Fr. lesser, 
to injure, that is, to strike. See Bremisn. But it 
fs not clear that the noun ought not to be arranged 
before the verb.] 

1. To censure; to express disapprobation of; to 
find fault with; opposed to praise or commend, and 

licable most properly to persons, but applicd also to 
ngs. 
I withstood him, because he was to be blamed. —Gal.ii. 

I must blame your conduct; or I must blame you 
for neglecting business. Legitimutely, it can not be 
followed by of. 

2. To bring reproach upon; to blemish ;-to injure. 
(See Bremisu.] 

She had blamed her noble bleod, [Obs.] Spenser. 


BLAME; x. Censure ; reprehension ; imputation of a 
fault; disapprobation; an expression of disapproba- 
tion for something deemed to be wrong. 

Let me bear the blame forever. —Gen. xliii, 
2 Fault; crime; sin; that which is deserving of 
censure or disapprobation. 


That we — be holy and without blame before him in love. ~ 


BLANCH’ED, (blancht,) pp. 
BLANCH’ER¥gn. One who whiterls; also, one who 


BLA 
3. Hurt; injury. 

And glancing down his shield, trom blame him fairly blest. 

; Spenser. 

The sense of this word, as used by Spenser, proves 
that it is a derivative from the root of blemish. - 

To blame, in the phrase, He is to blame, signifies 
blamable, to be blamed. This is a pure Saxon phrase. 
A like use of to is seen in to-day, to-night, and in 
together, a compound. 

Blame is not strictly a charge or accusation of a 
fault ; but it implies an opinion in the censuring par- 
ty, that the person censured is faulty. Blame is the 
act or expression of disapprobation for what is sup- 
posed to be wrong. : 

BLAM’ ED. pied ) pp-. Censured ; disapproved. 
BLAME’F() ye Faulty ; meriting blame ; reprehen- 
sible. 


BLAME’FUL-LY, adv. Ina blameful manner. 


‘BLAME!FUL-NESS, n. State of being blameful. 


BLAME’LESS, a. Without fault; innocent; guilt- 
less ; not meriting censure. ° 
A bishop then must be blamelese, —1 Tim. iii, 
Sometimes followed by of. 

We will be blameless of this thine oath. — Josh. ii. 
BLAME’LESS-LY, adv. Innocently; without fault 
or crime. Hammond. 
BLAME'LESS-NESS, n. Innocence; 2 state of being 
not worthy of censure. ; Hammoml, 
BLAM’ER, xz. One who blames, finds fault, or censures. 
BLAME’WOR-FHI-NESS, (-wur-the nes,).x.. The 
quality of deserving censure. H 
BLAME’WOR-FHY, a. [blame and worthy.] De- 

serving blame ; censurable; culpable ; reprehensible. 


. Martin. 
BLAM/ING, ppr. Censuring ; finding fault. 
BLANE€’/ARD, n. [Fr. blanc, white, and ard, kind.] 
A kind of linen cloth manufactured in Normandy, 
so called because the thread is half blanched before 
it is wove. . : Encyc. 
BLANCH, v. t.. [Fr. blanchir; It. bianchire, the 1 sup- 
pressed as in blame; Sp. blanguear; Port. branguear, 
ichanged intor; Eng. blank. See Brracn.]: 
1. To whiten; to take out the color, and make 
white ; to obliterate. Dryden. 


2. To slur; to balk; to pass over; that is, to| 


avoid; tomake empty. [Obs.] Bacon. 
3. To make white by stripping of the peel, as, to 
blanch almonds. Wiseman. 
4. In gardening, to whiten by excluding the light, 
as the stalks or leaves of plants, by earthing them up, 
or tying them together. Brande. 
BLANCH, v.i. Toevade; to shift ; to speak softly. 
Johnson. 
Rather, to fail or withhold ; to be reserved ; to re- 
_ main blank, or empty. 
Books will speak plain, when counselors blanch, 


Whitened. 


Bacon, 


anneals and cleanses money. : 
BLANCH-IM’E-TER, n,  [blanch, and Gr. perpnv, 
measure. ] 

An instrument for measuring the bleaching power 
of oxymuriate [chlorid] of lime, and potash. Ore. 
BLANCH’ING, . ora, Whitening; making white. 
BLANCH/ING, n. The act of whitening. In coinage, 

the operation of giving brightness to pieces of silver, 
by heating them on a peel, and_ afterward boiling 
them successively in two pans of copper, with aqua 
fortis, common salt, and tartar of Montpelier, then 
draining off the water in a sieve. Sand and fresh 
water are then thrown over them, and, when dry, 
they are rubbed with a towel. Encyc. 
The. covering of iron plates with a thin coat of tin 
is also called blanching. Encyc, 
In gardening, the term blanching is applied to the 
process of whitening the stalks or leaves of plants, 
by earthing them up, or tying them together, so as to 
exclude the light, or diminish its intensity. Brande. 
Blanch ferm, or blank farm, in ancient law, a white 
farm, was one where the rent was paid in silver, not 
in cattle, Encyc. 
Blanch-holding ; in law,a tenure by which the ten- 
ant is bound to pay only an elusory yearly duty to 
his superior, as an acknowledgment to his 7 
MCYC, 
BLANCH/ING-LIQ'UOR, (-lik’or,) x. The solution 
of chlorid of lime for bleaching; called by workmen 
chemic. Porter. 
BLANC-MANGE!, )(blo-monje’,)%. ([Fr. white 
BLANC-MAN' GER, food. : 
In cookery, a preparation of dissolved isinglass, 
milk, sugar, cinnamon, &c., boiled into a thick con- 


sistence. _ . Encyc. 
BLAND, a. [L. blandus; Fr. blond; G. linde, gelinde, 
mild, soft; Sw. lindra; G. lindern; D. linderen; Dan. 


lindre; to soften ormitigate ; Dan. lind, soft, mild, 


gentle ; L. lenis, lentus; Ar. a) lana, to be mild, 


soft, gentle, placid, smooth, lenient. See Barsws. | 
Mild; soft; gentle; as, bland ees bland zeph- 
ilton. 


yrs. Thomson. 
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BLAND-A'TION, 7. Gross flattery. [Not used.] 
BLAND-IL/O-QUENCE, n. [L. blandus, mild, and 
toquor, to speak} * * “:. 
Fair, mild, flattering speech. 
BLAND'ISH, v. t. RE blandior ; It. blandire: Sp. blan- 
diar, blandir ; Old Eng. dlandise. } Chaucer, 
To soften ; to caress; to flatter by kind words or 
affectionate actions. - . Milton. 
BLAND/ISH-ER, x. One that flatters with soft words. 
BLAND'ISH-ING, ppr. Soothing or flattering with 
fair words, s 
BLAND/‘ISH-ING, n. Blandishment. 
BLAND/ISH-MENT, n. Soft words; kind speeches ; 
. catesses; expression of kindness ; words or actions 
expressive of affection or kindness, and tending to 
win the heart. Milton. Dryden, 
BLAND’NESS, x. State of being bland. Chalmers. ' 
BLANK, a, [Fr. blanc; It. bianco; Sp. blanco; D. and 
Ger. blank; Dan. blank, shining; Sw. blanck, white, 
shining ; blankia, to shine. See Bieacn.] 
1. Void; empty; consequently white; as, a blank 
paper. } 
2. White or pale; as, the blank moon, Milton. 
3. Pale from fear or terror; hence, confused ; con- 
founded ; dispirited ; dejected. vs 
Adam — astonished stood, and blank, Milton. 


4. Without rhyme ; as, blank verse, verse in which 
rhyme is wanting. 

5. Pure; entire ; complete. Beddoes. 

6. Not containing balls or bullets; as, dlank car- 
tridges. 

This word is applied to various other objects, usu- 
ally in the sense of destitution, emptiness; as, a 
blank line, a blank space, in a book, &c, 

BLANK, n. Any void space; a void space on paper, 
or in any written instrument. 

2. A lot by which nothing is gained ; a ticket in a 
lottery which draws no prize, 

3. A paper unwritten; a paper without marks. or 
characters, 

4. A paper containing the substance of a legal in- 
strument, as a deed, release, writ, or execution, with 
vacant spaces left to be filled with names, date, de- 
scriptions, &c. 

5. The point of a target to which an arrow is di- 
rected, marked with white paper. [Little used.] Shak. 
6. Aim; shot. [Obs.] Shak. 
7. Object to which any thing is directed. Shak. 

8. A small copper coin formerly current in France, 
at the rate of 5 deniers Tournois. There were also 
pieces of three blanks, gnd of six ; but they are now 
become moneys of account. . Encyc. 

9. In coinaye, a plate or piece of gold or silver, cut 
and-shaped, but not stamped. Encyc. 

Blauk-bar ; in law, a common bar, or a plea in bar, 
which, in an action of trespass, is put in to oblige 
the plaintiff to assign the place where the trespass 
was committed. Encyc. 

Point-blank shot; in gunnery, the shot of a gun 
leveled horizontally. The distance between the 
piece and the point where the shot first touches the 
ground is called the point-blank range; the shot pro- 
ceeding on a straight line, without curving. Encyc. 

BLANK. v. t. To make void; to annul. Spenser. 

2. To deprive of color, the index of health and 

spirits; to damp the spirits; to dispirit or confuse ; 


as, to blank the face of joy. Shak, Tillotson, 
BLANK-€AR’TRIDGE, n. A cartridge filled with 
powder, but having no ball Booth. 


BLANK’ED, (blinkt,) pp. Confused ; dispirited, 
BLANKET, x2. [Fr. blanchet, the blanket of a printing- 
press. 

1. A cover for a bed, made of coarse wool loosely 
woven, and used for securing against cold. Blankets 
are used also by soldiers and seamen for covering. 

2. A kind of pear, sometimes written, after the 
French, blanquet. | 

3. Among printers, woolen cloth, or white baize, to 
lay between the tympans, Print. Guide. 

BLANK’ET,v. 4 To toss in a blanket by way of pun- 
ishment; an ancient custom. The emperor Otho used 
to sally forth in dark nights, and, if he found a 
drunken man, he administered the discipline of the 
blanket. Encye. 

2. To cover with a blanket, 

BLANK’/ET-ING, ppr. Tossing in a blanket. 

BLANK’ET-ING, n. The punishment of tossing in a 

2. Cloth for blankets. [blanket. 

BLANK'LY, adv. Ina blank manner; with paleness 
or confusion. ; 

BLANK’'NESS, n. State of being blank. 

BLANK’-VERSE, 2. Any verse without rhyme; a,- 
plied particularly to the heroic verse of five feet with- 
out rhyme. : ; 

BLAN-QUETTE’, (blan-ket’,) x. [Fr.] In cookery, 
a white fricassce, Cooley. 

BLARE, v. i. [Old Belgic blaren; Teut blarren; L. 
ploro, to cry out, to bawl, to weep; Ir. blor, or glor,a 
noise, or voice. The radical sense is to shoot or drive 
forth, or to spread.] - 

1. To roar; to bellow. [Little used. 

2. To sweal or melt away, as a candle. 

This is, I believe, usually called flare. 


Johnson 
Bailey. 
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BLARE, n. Roar; noise. [Little used.) 
And sigh for batile’s bare. Barlow. 


2. A small copper coin of Bern, nearly of the same 
. value as the batz. Encye. 
BLAR'NEY, x. Smooth, deceitful talk ; flattery. [Jrish. 
BLAS-PHEME’, v.t. (Gr. Bdacpnpuew. The first syl- 
lable is the same as in blame, blasme, denoting injury ; 
probably, Fr. dlesser, to hurt, that is, to strike; L. 
ledo, lesus. Hence in Sp. blasfemable is blamable. 
The last syllable is the Gr. ¢nju, to speak.) 

1. To speak of the Supreme Being in terms of impi- 
ous irreverence; to revile or speak reproachfully of 
God, or the Holy Spirit. 1 Kings xxi. Mark iii. 

2. To speak evi] of; to utter abuse or calumny 
against; to speak reproachfully of. Pope. 

BLAS-PHEME’, v. i. To utter blasphemy. 
He that shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit shall not be for 
given. — Mark iii. 
2. To arrogate the prerogatives of God. 
This man bi. meth. Who can forgive sina but God? — Matt.- 
ix, Mark ii. 
BLAS-PHEM/ER,2. One who blasphemes; one who 
speaks of God in impious and irreverent ne. P 
‘im. i. 
BLAS-PHEM/ING, ppr. Uttering impious or reproach- 
ful words concerning God. 

BLAS/PHE-MOUS, a. Containing blasphemy ; calum- 
‘ nious; impiously irreverent or reproachful toward 
God. . Sidney. 
BLAS’/PHE-MOUS-LY, adv. Impiously; with impi- 

ous irreverence to God. : 
BLAS/PHE-MY, n. An indignity offered to God by 

words or writing ; reproachful, contemptuous, or ir- 

teverent words uttered impiously against Jehovah. 

Blasphemy is an injury offered to God, by denying that which is 

dué and belonging to him, or attributing to him that which 
is not agreeable to his nature. 

In the middle ages, blasphemy was used to denote 
simply the blaming or condemning of a person or 
thing. Among the Greeks, to blaspheme wus to use 
words of ill omen, which they were careful to avoid. 

y Encyc. 

2. That which derogates from the prerogatives of 
God. Mark ii. 

‘BLAST, x. [Sax. blest, a puff of wind, a blowing; 
Sw. blast ; Dan. blest ; Ger. blasen; D. blaazen ; Dan. 
blese; Sw. blasa, to blaw; whence Ger. blase, D. 


blaas, Sw. blasa, a bladder. Hence Eng. blaze, which 
is primarily a blowing or swelling. Ice. bloes, to blow. 
Qu. Fr. blaser, to burn up, to consume. The prima- 
ty sense is to rush or drive ; hence to strike. ] 

Pig gust or puff of wind; or a sudden gust of 
wind. 

2, The sound made by blowing a wind instrument. 

Shak. 

3. Any pernicious or destructive influence upon 
animals or plants. : 

' 4, The infection of any thing pestilential ; a blight 
on plants. 
* 5. A sudden compression of air, attended with a 
shock, caused by the discharge of cannon. 

6. A’ flatulent disease in sheep. ‘ 

‘7. A forcible stream of air from the mouth, from 
the bellows, or the tike. 

8. A violent explosion of gunpowder, in splitting 
‘rocks, and the explosion of inflammable air in a 
mine. 

~9. The whole blowing of a forge necessary to melt 
one supply of ore ; a common use of the word among 
workmen in forges in America. i 

BLAST, v. t. [Literally, to strike.] ‘To make to 
wither by some pernicious influence, as too much 
heat or moisture, or other destructive cause ; or to 
check growth and prevent from coming to maturity 
and producing fruit ; to blight, as trees or plants, 

2. To affect with some sudden violence, plague, 
calamity, or destrygtive influence, which destroys or 
causes to fail; as, to bJgst pride or hopes. The figu- 
‘rative senses of this verb are taken from the blasting 
of plants, and all express the idea of checking 
growth, preventing maturity, impairing, injuring, 
destroying, or disappointing of the intended effect; 
as, to blast credit, or reputation ; to blast designs. 

3. To confound, or strike with force, by a loud 
blast or din. Shak. 

4. To split rocks by an explosion of gunpowder. 


They did not stop to blast this ore. Forster's Kalm's Travels. 


BLAST’ED, pp. Affected by some cause that checks 
growth, injures, impairs, destroys, or renders abor- 
tive ; split by an explosion of gunpowder. 

BLAST‘ER, zn. He or that which blasts or destroys. 

BLAST!-FUR-NACE, n._ A furnace for smelting ores, 
in which the supply of air is furnished by a very 
powerful bellows, er other pneumatic apparatus. 

Brande, 

BLAST’ING, ppr. Affecting by a blast; preventing 
from coming to maturity ; frustrating; splitting by an 
explosion of gunpowder. 

BLAST'ING, x. A blast; destruction by a pernicious 
cause. 

2. The act of splitting by an explosion of gunpowder. 


Linwood. 
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BLAST’MENT, n. Blast; sudden stroke of some 
destructive cause. [Superseded by Biast and Buast- 


ING.] 
BLAS-TO-€XR’/POUS, a. 
kaprus, fruit.) 

In botany, germinating 
mangrove. 


[Gr. Bdacros, germ, and 


inside the pericarp, as the 
Brande. 


a senseless noise. : ; 
BLAT’TER-ER, 2. A noisy, blustering boaster. [JVot 


used.) Spenser. 

BLAT’TER-ING, ppr. Blustering. | 

BLAT’TER-ING, n. Senseless blustering. 

BLAY,z. [See Bieax.] Asmallriver fish, the bleak. 

Ainsworth. Johnson. 

BLAZE, 2. [Sw. blasa; G. blasen; D. blaazen; Dan. 
blese, to blow, and blusse, to burn, blaze, glisten ; 
Eng. to blush; Sax. blaze, alamp ortorch ; Dan. blus; 
Fr. bluser. The word scems priimarily to express 
rushing or, flowing, or violent agitation, and ex- 
pansion. ] 

1. Flame; the stream of light and heat from any 
body when burning, proceeding from the combustion 
of inflammable gas. 

2. Publication; wide diffusion of report. In this 
sense, we observe the radical sense of dilatation, as 
well as that of light. 

3. A white spot on the forehead or face of a horse, 
descending nearly to the nose. 

4. A white spot made on trees by removing the 
bark with a hatchet. 

5. Light; expanded light ; as, the blaze of day. 

6. Noise ; agitation; tumult. 


BLAZE, v.i. To flame ; as, the fire blazes. 
2. To send forth or show a bright and expanded 
light. 
The third fair morn now blazed upon the main. Pope. 
3. To be conspicuous, 
BLAZE, v. t. To make public far and wide. 
To blaze those virtues which the good would hide. Fope. 


2. To blazon. [.Vot used. See Buazon.] Peacham. 
3. To set a white mark on a tree, by paring off a 
part of the bark. Chalmers. 
BLAZ’ED, pp. or a. Published far and wide; marked 
with a white spot ; as, a blazed tree. 
BLAZ/ER, x. One who publishes and spreads reports. 
BLAZ/ING, ppr. Flaming; publishing far arid wide ; 
marking with a spot. 
BLAZ'ING, a. . Emitting flame or light ; as, a blazing 


star. 

BLAZ/ING-STAR, 2. A comet; a starthat is ac- 
companied with a coma or train of light. 

BLA'ZON, (bla/zn,) v. t.. jie. blasonner; It. blasonare ; 
Sp. blasonar, to blazon; blason, heraldry. It isa de- 
rivative of blaze. 

1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures on 


ensigns armorial. Addison. 
_2. To deck ;:to embellish; to adorn. 
She blazons in dread smiles her hideous form, Garth. 


3. To display ; to set to show; to celebrate by 
words or writing. : Shak. 

4. To blaze about; to make public far and wide. 

5. To display ; to exhibit conspicuously. 

‘There pride sits blazoned on th’ unmeaning brow. Trumbull. 


BLA'ZON, n. The art of drawing, describing, or ex- 
plaining coats of arms; perhaps a coat of arms, as 
used by the French. Peacham. 

2. Publication; show; celebration; pompous dis- 
play. either by words or by other means, : 

BLA ZON-ED, (bla’‘znd,) pp. Explained, deciphered 

in the manner of heralds; published abroad ; dis- 

played pompously. - 


BLA/ZON-ER, 7. One that blazons; a herald; an’ 


evil speaker or propagator of scandal. 
BLA/ZON-ING, ppr. Explaining, describing, as her- 
alds; showing; publishing; blazing abroad; dis- 
playing. 
BLA‘ZON-RY, n. The art of describing or explaining 
coats of arms in proper terms. 

BLEA, 2. The part of a tree which lies immediately 
under the bark. [J believe not used.] Chambers. 
BLEA‘BER-RY, 2. A British plant and its fruit, a 

species of Vaccinium, having small leaves like those 
of box-wood, and little purple berries. Partington. 
BLEACH, v..t. [Sax. blecan; D. bleeken; G. bleichen; 
Sw. bleka; Dan. blege,to whiten or bleach; D. blyken, 
to appear, to show ; Dan. dlik, a white plate of iron, 
or tin plate ; bleeg, pale, wan, Eng. bleak; Sw. blek, 


id. ; bleka, to shine; Ar. ras) Wr balaka, to open or be 


opened, to shine; au balaja, id. It is not im- 
probable that blank and blanch are the same word, 


BLE 


with a nasal sound casually uttered and afterward 
written before the final sth eee A 

To whiten; to make white or whiter, by removing 
the original color ; applied to many things, but ic~ 
ularly tu cloth and thread. Bleaching is variously per- 
forined, but in_gencral by steeping the cloth in lye, 
or a solution of pot or pearl ashes, and then exposing 
it to the solar rays. 

Bleaching is now generally performed, on the large 
scale, hy means of chlorine or the oxymuriatic acid, 
which has the property of whitening vegetable sub- 
stances. : Cyc. 

For this purpose, a solution of chlorid of lime is 
generally employed. 

BLEACH, v.i. To grow white in any manner, Shak. 
BLEACHED, (bleecht,) pp. or a. Whitened; made 


white. 

BLEACH’ER, n. One who whitens, or whose occu- 
pation is to whiten cloth. 

BLEACH’ER-Y, n. A place for bleaching ; as, a wax 
bleachery. Tooke. 
BLEACH!-FIELD, n. A field where cloth or yarn fs 

bleached. 

BLEACH'ING, ppr. Whitening ; making white; be- 
coming white. 

BLEACH’ING, 2 The act or art of whitening, es- 
pecially cloth. Y 

BLEACII/ING-POW-DER, ». A powder for bleach- 
ing, consisting of chlorid of lime. 

BLEAK, a. (Sax. blac, blek, black and pale, or wan; 
niger, pallidus, fuscus, pullus. It appears that origi- 
nally this word did not denote perfect whiteness, but 
awan or brown color. This is from ths same root 
as black and bleach. See Biracn.] 

1. Pale. [But not often used in this sense in Amcrica, 
as far as my observations extend.] Gower. 
2. Open ; vacant ; exposed to a free current of air; 

- as,a bleak hill or shore. This is the true sense of the 
word ; hence, cold and cheerless. A bleak wind is 
not so named merely from its coldness, but from its 
blowing, without interruption, on a wide waste; at 
least this is the sense in America. So in Addison: 
‘¢ Her desolation presents us with nothing but bleak 
and barren prospects.”? 

BLEAK, 2. A small river fish, five or six inches long, 
so named from its whiteness. It belongs to the 
genus Cyprinus, and is called, also, by contraction, 

lay. Encye. 

BLEAK’LY, ad. Coldty. Jay. 

BLEAK’NESS, n. Openness of situation; exposure 
tu the wind; hence coldness. Addison. 

BLEAK’Y,a. Bleak ; open; unsheltered ; cold ; chill. 


Dryden. 
BLEAR, a. [D. blaar; Dan. blere, a Diister, a bladder 
or bubble. J 5 
Sore with a watery rheum, applied only to the 
_ eyes, L’ Estrange. 
BLEAR, v. t. ‘To make sore}; to affect with soreness 
of eyes, or a watery humor; to make dim, or partially 
obscure the sight. Raleigh. Dryden. 
BLEAR/ED, pp. Dimmed by a watery humor. 
BLEAR/ED-NESS, x. The state of being bleared, or 
dimmed with rheum. Wiseman. 
BLEAR’ING, ppr. Dimming with a humor. 
BLEAR/EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having sore eyes; having 
the eyes dim with rheum ; dim-sighted. ~ Butler. 
BLEAT, v. i. (Sax. bletan; L. blatero; D. bleten; 
Sw. bladra, pluddra; Dan. pludre. It coincides in 
elements with L. plaudo.] 
To make the noise of a sheep; to cry as a sheep, 
BLEAT, 2. The cry of a sheep. 
BLEAT'ING, ppr. or a. Crying as a sheep. 
BLEAT'ING, x. The cry of a sheep. 
BLEB, 2. (This word belongs to the root of blab, 
blubber. 
A little tumor, vesicle, or blister. 
Arsenic abounds with air blebs. 


BLEB’BY, a. Full of blebs. Phillips. 
BLED, pret. and pp. of Bueep. e 
BLEED, v. i.; pret. and pp. BLev. [Sax. bledan; D. 
bloeden; G. bluten; to bleed ; allied, perhaps, to Gr, 
Brvvu.] j ; 
1. To lose blood ; to run with blood, by whatever 
Ineans ; as, the arm dlecds. 
2. To die 2 violent death, or by slaughter, 
The lamb thy riot dooms tu bleed to-day. Pope. 
3. To issue forth, or drop as blood, from an incis- 
a 3; to lose sap, gum, or juice; as, a tree or a vine 
leeds. 


Kirwan, 


For me the balm shall bleed. Pope. 


The heart bleeds, is a phrase used to denote extreme 
pain from «ympathy or pity. : 

BLEED, v. ¢. To let blood; to take blood from by 
opening a vein. 

BLEED/ING, ppr. Losing blood ; letting blood ; los- 
ing sap or juice. 

BLEED'ING, n. A running or issuing of blood, as 
from the nose ; a hemorrhage ; the operation of let. 
ting blood, as in surgery ; the drawing of sap from 2 

pitt {a [Ger. bléde; D. bloode.] [tree or plant. 

Bashful: used in Scotland and the northern coun- 
ties of England. Johnson. 


BLE 


BLEMISH, »v. t [in Fr. blemir is to grow pale, and 
bléme, from the ancient dlesme, is pale, wan; Ann. 
dlem; Norm. blasme, blamed ; blemish, and blesmys, 
broken ; blemishment, blemissment, infringement, prej- 
udice; blesme, pale, wan ; from blesser, to injure, or 
its root, from which was formed the noun blesme, 
pale, wan, or black and blue, as we should now say ; 
and the s being dropped, blamer and blemir were 
formed. See Buame. 

1. To mark with any deformity ; to injure or im- 
pair any thing which is well formed, or excellent ; 
to mar, or make defective, either the body or mind. 


Sidney. 
2, To tarnish, as repntation or character; to de- 
fame. : den. 


BLEM’ISH, ». Any mark of deformity ; any scar or 
defect that diminishes beauty, or renders imperfect 
that which is well formed. 

2. Reproach ; disgrace ; that which impairs reputa- 
tion ; taint; turpitude; deformity. _ looker. 
BLEM’ISH-ED, (blem/isht,) pp. Injured or marred by 

any mark of deformity ; tarnished ; soiled. 

a Ne ppr. Marking with deformity; tar- 
nishing. . 

BLEM’ISH-LESS, «. Without blemish ; spotless. 

BLEM'ISH-MENT, n. Disgrace. [Little used.] Morton. 

BLENCH, v, 2. [This evidently is the blanck of Bacon, 
see BLancu,) and peibine the modern flinch. 

To shrink ; to start back ; to give way. 

BLENCH, ov. t. To hinder or obstruct, says Johnson. 
But the etymology explains the passage he cites ina 
different manner. ‘ ‘The rebels carried great trusses 
of hay before them to dlench the defendants’ fight.” 
Carew. That is, to render the combat blank; to ren- 
der it ineffectual ; to break the force or the attack ; 
to deaden the shot, 

BLENCH, n. A start or shrinking back. Shak. 

Sete ni ED, (blencht,) pp. -Rendered ineffectual ; 
shrunk. 

BLENCH’ER, ». That which frustrates. 

BLENCH’-HOLD-ING, ». A tenure of lands upon 
the payment of a small sum in silver, blanch, that is, 
white money. ; 

BLENCH’ING, ppr. Shrinking. Blackstone. 

BLENCHI/ING, xn. A shrinking back; a giving way. 

BLEND, v. t. [Sax. b/endian, to biend and to blind ; 

lendan, to mix, to stain or dye ; élindan, to blind ; 

6. blinden ; Ger. blenden, to biind ; Dan. blande, to 
biend or mix ; dlinde, to blind.] 

1. To mix or mingle together ; hence,.to confound, 

so that the separate things mixed can not be distin- 


guished. 
2. To pollute by mixture; to spoil or corrupt. 
{o. : Spenser. 


et 
3. To blind. (Obs.] . 
BLEND, v. i. To be mixed ; to be united. 
There 6a tone of solemn and sucred feeling that pay with our 
ring, 


conviviality. 
BLENDE, z. [Ger. blenden, to blind ; blende, a blind or 
screen. 

An Ro of zinc, called, also, mock-lead, false net 
and blackjack. Its color is mostly yellow, brown, 
and black. There are several varieties, but in gen- 
eral, this ore contains more than half its weight of 
zinc, about one fourth sulphur, and usually a small 
portion of iron. In chemical language, it is a sulphu- 
ret of zinc. Fourcroy. Cleaceland. Thomson, 

BLEND’ED, 9p. Mixed; confounded by mixture. 

BLEND’ER, 2. One that mingles or confounds. 

BLEND’‘ILNG, ppr. Mingling together; confounding 
by mixture. 

BLEND'OUS, a. Pertaining to blende. 
BLEND/-WA-TER, zn. A distemper incident to cattle, 
called, also,, more-hough, Encyc. 
go ai al m [Gr. Bdevva, mucus, and 

£1, to flow. 

An inordinate discharge or secretion of mucus. 

BLEN’NY, x. (Sax. dlinnazn, to cease.] Brande. 

A name common to different species of fishes, usu- 
ak of small size, of the genus Blennius, and of the 
order Jugulares, (Linn.) 

BLENT, the obsolete participle of BLenp. Spenser. 

BLESS, v. t.4 pret. and pp. Biessep or Buest. (Sax. 
bledsian, bletsian, bletsigan, and blessian ; whence, 
bletsung, bledsung, a blessing or benediction. W. 
Uad, a gift, a favor, a blessing.) 

1. To pronounce a wish of happiness to one; to 
express a wish or desire of happiness. : 

And laaac ealled Jacob and blessed him. — Gen. xxvii. 


2. To make happy ; to make successful ; to prosper 
in temporal concerns; as, we are blest with peace 
und plenty. _ 

The Lord thy God shall blesé thee in all thou doest. — Deut, xv. 

3 To make happy ir a future life. 

Blessed ars the dead who die in the Lord. — Rev. xiv. 

4. To set € cr consecrate to holy ses ; to 
make and haa holy. ere a 

And God Sizssed the seventh day and sanctified it. —Gen. i. 

5. To consecrate by prayer; to invoke a blessing 


ad Jesus took the five loaves and the two fishes, and looking up 
to heaven he blessed them. — Luke ix. 
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6. To praise ; to glorify, for benefits received. 
Bleea the Lord, O iny soul, and all that is within me. — Ps. cili. 
7. To praise ; to magnify; to extol, for excellences, 
Ps. civ. = 
8. To esteem or account happy; with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 
The nations shall blexs themselves in him. —Jer. iv. 


9. To pronounce a solemn, prophetical benediction 
upon. Gen. xxvii. Deut. xxxiii. 
10. In this line of Spenser, it may signify to throw, 
for this is nearly the primary sense. 
His sparkling blade about his hea he blest, 


Johnson supposes the word to signify to wave or 
brandish, and to have received this sense from the old 
rite of blessing a. field, by directing the hands to all 
parts of it. 

Bless, in Spenser, for bliss, may be so written, not 
for rhyme merely, but because vless and dliss are from 
the saine root. 

BLESS'ED,, {blest,) jp. Made happy or ysosperous ; 
extolied ; pronounced happy. 

BLESS’ED, a. Huppy ; prosperous in worldly affairs ; 
enjoying or pertaising to spiritual happiness and the 
ad of God ; enjoying or pertaining to heavenly fe- 

icity. : ; 

BLESS/ED THIS/TLE, n. A plant of the genus Cen- 
taurea, sometimes used in decoctions, for a bitter. 
BLESS'ED-LY, adv. Happily ; in a fortunate manner. 
BLESS/ED-NESS, n. Happiness ; felicity ; heavenly 

joys; the favor of God. ~ 

2. Sanctity. Shak, 

BLESS’ER, n. One that blesses or prospers ; one who 
bestows a blessing. 

BLESS/ING, ppr. Making happy ; wishing happiness 
to; praising or extolling ; consecrating by prayer. 

BLESS/ING, zx. Benediction ; a wish of happiness 
pentaet 5 a prayer imploring happiness upon an- 
other. y 

2, A solemn, prophetic benediction, in which hap- 
piness is desired, invoked, or foretold. 

“This is the blessing wherewith Moses —blessed the children of 

Israel, — Deut. xxxiil, 

3. Any means of happiness; a gift, benefit, or ad- 
vantage ; that which promotes te:porai prosperity 
and welfare, or secures iminortal felicity. 
and pious magistrate is a public blessing. The divine 
favor is the greatest blessins. 

4, Among the Jews, a present; a gift; either be- 
cause it was attended with kind wishes for the wel- 
fare of the giver, or because it was the means of in- 
creasing happiness. 

Take, 1 pray thee, my blessing that is brought to thee. —Gen. 

XXXII. 

BLEST, zp. cf Bess. 

BLEST, a2. Made nappy. 

2. Making hupry ; cheering. 

While these blest sounds my ravished ear aseail, Trumbull, 


BLE/TON-ISM, x. The faculty of perceiving and in- 
dicating subterrancous springs and currents by sen- 
sation ; so cailed from one Bleton, of France, who 
was supposed to possess this faculty, Encyc. 

BLE'TON-IST, x. One supposed to possess the fac- 
ulty of perceiving subterraneous springs by sensa- 
tion. Encye, 

BLEW, pret. of Brow. 

BLEYME, x. An inflammation in the foot of a horse, 
between the sole and the bone. Farrier’s Dict. 
BLIGHT, (blite,)n. [Qu. Sax. blectha, scurf, leprosy.] 

1. A disease incident to plants, affecting them va- 
riously. Sometimes the whole plant perishes ; some- 
times only the leaves and blossoms, which will 
shrivel, as if scorched. 

2. Any thing nipping or blasting, 

In America, 1 have often heard a cutaneous erup- 
tion on the human skin called by the name of blights, 
This is the nettle lichen (lichen urticosus,) an erup- 
tion of very minute reddish pape appearing jn 
spots or more generally diffused. Good. 

3. A name given to certain downy species of the 
aphis, or plant louse, destructive to fruit-trees. 

BLIGHT, v. t. To affect with blight; to blast; to 
prevent growth and fertility ; to frustrate, 

BLIGHT’ED, pp. Blasted ; frustrated. 

BLIGIIT’ING, ppr. or a. Blasting; frictrating. 

BLIGHT'ING, 2. Act of blighting. 

BLIGHT'’ING-LY, adv. By blasting. 

BLIN, v. t. [Sax. blinnan.} 

To stop or cease. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

BLYN ), a. (Sax. blind; G. D. Sw. and Dan, blind; 
Sax. blendan, to blend and to blind, This is tho same 
word as blend, and was so written by Spenser. See 
Bienp. Obscurity is from mixture.) 

1. Destitute of the sense of seeing, either by nat- 
ural defect, or by deprivation ; not having sight. 

2. Not having the faculty of discernment ; desti- 
tute of intellectual light; unable to understand or 
judge; ignorant; as, authors are blind to their own 
defects, 

Blind should be followed by to; but it is followed 
by of in the phrase blind of an eye. 

3. Unseen; out of public view; private; dark ; 
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sometimes implying contempt cr censure; as, » bling 
corner. Huoker. 


4. Dark; obscure; not easy to be found: gos 
easily discernible ; as, a blind path. 
5. Heedless ; inconsiderate ; undeliberating, 
This plan is recommended neither to blind approbation nor to 
blind reprobation. ist, fay. 
6. In Scripture, blind implies not only want of dis- 
cernment, but moral depravity. 
BLIND, v. t, To make blind; to deprive of sight, 
2. ‘I'o darken ; to obscure to the eye, 
Such darkness blinde the sky. Dryden. 
seg darken the understanding; as, to bline che 
mind. 
4. To darken or obscure to the understanding, 


He endeavored to blind and confound the controversy. 


Stillingfleet, 

5. To ectidse. Fletcher, 
BLIND or BLINDE. See Benne, an ore, 
BLIND, 2, Something to hinder the.sight. 

Civility casts a blind over the duty, L'Estrange, 


2. Something to mislead the eye or the understand- 
ing; as, one thing serves as a dlind for another. 

3. A screen; a cover; as, a blind for a window, 
or for a horse. 

BLIND’ED, pp. ora, Deprived of sight ; deprived of 
intellectual discernment; made dark or obscure, 

BLIND’/FOLD, a. [blind and fold.) Having the eyes 
covered ; having the mental eye darkened. 

BLIND’'FOLD, v..t. To cover the eyes; to hinder 
from seeing. ‘ , 

BLIND’/FOLD-ED, p». 
hindered from seeing. 

BLIND/FOLD-ING, ppr. Covering the eyes ; hinder- 
ing from seeing. 

BLIND/ING, ppr. or a. Depriving of sight, or of un- 
derstanding ; obscuring. 

BLIND’LY, oze. Without sight or understanding. 

2. Without discerning the reason; implicitly ; 
without exziination; as, to be blindly led by 
excther. Dryden, 

3. Without judgment or direction. Dryden, 

BLIND'-MAN’S BALL, n. A species of Fungus, Ly- 
coperdon, or puff-ball. Fam. of Plants. 

BLIND’-MAN?S BUFF, 2. A play in which one per- 
son is blindfolded, and hunts out the rest of the 
company. Johnson. 

BLIND'NESS, n. Want of bodily sight; want of in- 
tellectual discernment ; ignorance, Locke. 

BLIND/-NET’TLE, ». A plant. 

BLINDS, zn. pl. In the nilitary art,a defense made of 
osiers or branches interwoven, and laid across two 
rows of stakes, four or five feet asunder, of the 
height of a man, to shelter the workmen, and pre- 
vent their being overlooked by the enemy. Encye. 

BLIND/-SER/PENT, nz. A reptile of the Cape of Good 
Hope, covered with black scales, but spotted with 
red, white, and brown. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BLIND’-SIDE, n. [blind and side.] The side which 
is most easily assailed ; or the side on which the 
party ‘s least able or disposed to see danger ; weak- 


Having the. eyes covered ; 


ness; foihle; weak part. Swift. 
BLIND'-VES/SEL, n. With chemists, a vessel with 
an opening on one side only. Johnson. 


BLIND/WORM, zn. [&lind and worm.) A small ophid- 
ean reptile or serpent, called also slow worm, a species 
of Anguis, about eleven inches long, covered with 
scales, with a forked tongue, but harmless. 

Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BLINK, v. t. To shut out of sight; to avoid, or pur~ 
posy evade; as, to blink the question before the 

ouse, 

BLINK, v. % (Sax. blican, to shine, to twinkle; 
bliciend, clothed in white; ablican, to appear, to 
whiten; D. blikken, to glance, to twinkle, and dlink- 
en, to shine, to glitter ; blyken, to appear or show ; 
Sw..blinka, to wink, to connive; blanka, to shine, 
to twinkle ; G. blicken, to look, to glance; blinken, to 
glance, to shine, to twinkle, to wink; Dan. blinke, 
to blink, to glance, to wink, to shine, to glitter.. This 
contains the same radical letters as Light.} 

1. To wink ; to twinkle with the eye. 

2. To see obscurely. Johnson. 

Is it not to see with the eyes half shut, or with 

frequent winking, as a person with weak eyes? 

One eye waa blinking, and one leg was lame, Pope, 
BLINK,x. A glimpse or glance. Hall, 
BLINK, n. Blink of ice, is the dazzling whiteness 

about the horizon, occasioned by the reflection of 
light from fields of ice, at sea. Mar. Di 

BLINK’ARD, n. [blink and ard, kind.}] A person 
who blinks or has bad eyes; that which twinkles, 
or glances, as a dim star, which appears A co 

ars. sew) 

BLINK’ERS, n. pl. Blinds for horses; expansions of 
the bridle to prevent a horse from seeing objects at 
his sides. : 

BLINK'ING, ppr. or a, Winking ; twinkling ; evading. 

BLISS, n. (Sax. bliss, joy, alacrity, exultation ; dlis- 
sian, to rejoice, to exult, to congratulate, te applaud ; 
also blithsian, to rejoice, See Biess and Burne.} 

The highest degree of happiness; blessed:ese 4 
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felicity ; used of felicity in general, when of an ex- 
olted kind, but appropriately, of heavenly joys. 


Hooker. Pape.. 
"CISS'FUL, a. Full of joy and felicity ; happy in the 
highest degree. Spenser. 


In a blissful manner. Sherwood. 
Exalted happiness; felicity ; 
fullness of joy. Barrow. 

BLISS’LESS, a. Destitute of bliss. Hawkins. 

BLIS/SOM, vi. [W. dlys, blysicw, to crave, that is, 
to reach forward.]} 

To be lustful ; to caterwaul. [Little used ] 

OV,ISS-PRO-DOC’ING, a. Producing bliss. 

Bu V'TER, n. [G. dlase, and dlatter. It is radically 
the same word as bladder, ina ditferent dialect. See 
Buapper, Beast, and Braze. 4m 

1, Athin bladder on the skin, containing watery 
matter or serum, whether occasioned by a burn, or 
other injury, or by a vesicatory. It is formed by 
raising the cuticle. 

2. Any tumor made by the separation of the film 
or skin, as on plants; or by the swelling of the sub- 
stance at the surface, as on steel. 

3. A vesicatery ; a plaster of Spanish flies, or other 
matter, applicd to raise a vesicle. 

BLIS/TER, v. i. To rise in blisters. Dryden. 

BLIS’/TER, v. «. To raise a blister, by any hurt, burn, 
or violent action upon the skin; to raise a blister by 
a medical application, or vesicatory. ' 

2. To raise tumors on iron bars in a furnace, in 
the process of converting iron into steel. 

BLIS'TER-FLY, n. The Spanish fly, (Cantha- 

BLIS'TER-BEE'TLE, ris veswatoria ;) used in 
raising blisters. 

BLIS’/TER-PLAS’TER, n. A plaster of Spanish flies, 
designed.to raise a blister. 

BLIS/TER-ED, pp. Having blisters or tumors. 

BLIS/TER-ING, ppr. Raising a blister; applying a 
blistering plaster, or vesicatory. 

BLIS’TER-Y, a. Full of blisters. 

BLITE, x. ([L. blitun; Gr. BXtrov.] 

1. A genus of plants, called Strawberry Spinach. 

: Encyc. 

2. A species of Amaranth, or flower-gentle. 

Fam. of Plants. 

BLYIFIHE, a. [Sax. blithe, and Dlcatha, bleathe, gay, 
joyful. This is probably the same word as bliss; L. 
letus; Eng. glad. See Briss.and Grav. The Ir, 
lith, happiness, seems to be the original word with- 
out the prefix. ] 

Gay; merry ; joyous; sprightly ; mirthful. 

For that fair female troop thou sawest, that seemed 

Of goddesses, so blithe, s0 sniwoth, so gay. 

BLIFHE’FUL, a. Gay; full of gayety. 

BLIFHE’'LY, adv. Ina gay, joyful manner. 

BLIFUE’NESS, 2. Gayety ; sprightliness ; the qual- 
ity of being blithe. 

BLIFHE’SOME, a. Gay; merry; cheerful. Philips. 

B).ITFHE/SOME-NESS, x. The quality of being blithe- 
some ; gayety. 

BLOAT, v. t. [This word may be allied to bladder, 
from the sense of inflating, swelling; W. blwth, a 
puff, a blast ; blythag, a fat paunch, a bloated person.) 

1. To swell or make turgid, as with air; to inflate ; 
to puff up; hence, to make vain; followed bv up, 
but without necessity. To bloat up with praise is 
less elegant than to bloat with praise. Dryden. 

2. To swell or make turgid with water, or other 
means; as, a bloated limb. Jn medicine, it properly 
Jenotes a swelling of the surface, from the effusion 
of serum in the cellular membrane —a morbid en- 
largement, often accompanied with softness. 

BLOAT, v.%. To grow turgid; to dilate. Arbuthnot. 

BLOAT, a. Swelled; turgid. [JVot used.] 

BLOAT'ED, pp. ora. Swelled ; grown turgid ; inflated. 

BLOAT’ED-NESS, n. A turgid state; dilatation 
from inflation, debility, or any morbid cause. 

BLOAT'ER, x. A dried herring. [See BLore.] 

BLOAT'ING, ppr. Swelling; inflating. 

BLOAT'ING, n. A state of being swelled or bloated. 

BLOB’BER, n. [hy plud, or pluibin, from swelling, 
pushing out, as in bled, blubber ; W. lhob, 2 bulging 
out. Qu. dulb, by transposition. See BLugrer.]} 

A bubble; pronounced by the common people in 
America, blubber. It is a legitimate word, but not 
elegant. Carcu. 

BLOB’BER-LIP, n. [blobber and lip.] A thick lip. 

._ Dryden. 

BLOB'BER-LIP-PED, (blob’ber-lipt,) a. Hawine thick 
lips. L’ Fstrange. 

BLOCK, n.. [D, dlok; Ger. block: Fr. bloc; W. ploc, 

from lloc, a mound ; p/ociaw, to block, to plug; Russ. 

plakha,a Mock. ‘The primary sense is, set, fixed, or 

a@ mass. 

1. A heavy piece of timber or wood, usually with 
one pla surface; or it is rectangular, and rather 
thick than long. . 

2. Any mass of matter with an extended surface ; 
as, a block of marble, a piece rough trom the quarry. 

3, Amassy body, solid and heavy ; a mass of wood, 
iron, or other metal, with at least dhe plain surface, 
such as artificers use. 

4. A continuous row of buildings; as, a block of 
houses, 


oo 


BLISS/FUL-LY, adv. 
BLISS’FUL-NESS, 1. 


Milten. 
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5. The wood on which criminals are beheaded. 
§. Any obstruction, or cause of obstruction; a 
stop; hinderance ; obstacle. 


7. A pulley, or a system of pulleys, mounted in its. 


frame or shell, with its band or strap. A block con- 
sists of one or more pulleys or sheaves, in a groove 
of which the rope runs, fastened in a shell or frame 
by pins, on which they revolve ; of a shell or frame 
inclosing the pulley or pulleys’; and of a strap or 
band, consisting of a rope, encompassing the shell, 
and attached by an eye of rope or a hook to some 
object. Ed. Encyce. 

Blocks for standing rigging, called dead-cyes, are 
shells, without sheaves or pulleys. — P. Cye. 

8. A blockhead ; a stupid fellow. 

9. Among cutters in wood, a form made of hard 
wood, on which they cut figures in relief with 
knives, chisels, &c. Encye. 

10. The woode. mold on which a hat is formed. 

11. In falconry, the perch whereon a bird of prey 


is kept. Encye. 
BLOCK, ». t. [Fr. bloquer; Port. and Sp. bloquear ; It. 
bloccare.} 


To inclose or shut up, so as to hinder egress or 
passage ; to stop up; to obstruct by placing obstacles 
in the way; often followed by up; as, to block up a 
town, or a road. 

BLOCK-ADE’,n. [L. bloccato ; Port. blogueado, blocked 
up; Sp. blogueo [ Fr. blocus.] 

The shutting up of a place, formed by surrounding 
it with hostile troops or ships, or by posting them ut 
all the avenues, to prevent escape, and hinder sup- 
plies of provisions and ainmunition from entering, 
with a view to compel a surrender, by hunger and 
want, without regular attacks. ; 

To constitute a bluckade, the investing power must 
be able to apply its furce to every point of practicable 
access, so as to render it dangerous to attempt to enter ; 
and there is no blockade of that port where its torce 
can not be brought to bear. Kent’s Commentaries. 

BLOCK-ADE’,»v. t To shut up a town or fortress, by 
posting troops at all the avenues, to compel the gar- 
rison or inhabitants to surrender by means of hun- 
ger and want, without regular attacks; also, to sta- 
tion ships of war to obstruct all intercourse with a 
town or nation. 

BLOCK-AD’ED, pp. Shut up or inclosed by an enemy. 

BLOCK-AD/ING, ppr. Besieging by a blackade. 

BLOCK'HEAD, n. [block and head.] <A stupid fel- 
low ; a dolt; a person deficient im understanding, 

BLOCK’I{EAD-ED, (-hed/ed,) a. Stupid; dull. Shak. 

BLOCK’HEAD-LY, a. Like a blockhead. 

BLOCK’-HOUSE, n. [block and house.) A military 
edifice or fortress, so called because constructed 
chiefly of timber. P. Cye. 

BLOCK’ISH, a. Stupid; dull; deficient in under- 
standing. Shak. 

BLOCK'ISH-LY, adv. Harmar. 

BLOCK’ISH-NESS, n, Stupidity ; duliness. 

BLOCK’LIKE, a. Likea block, stupid. Hakewill. 

BLOCK’-PRINT-ING, n. The act or art of printing 
from engraved blocks of wood. 

BLOCK'-TIN, n. [block and tin.] Tin, as it comes 
in blocks from the foundry. 

BLOM’A-RY, n. [See BLoom, a mass of iron.) 

The first forge through which iron passes after it 
is me)ted from the ore. 

BLONDE,n. [Fr.] A person of very fair complex- 
ion, with light hair and hight blue eyes. 

BLOND’-LACE, n. Lace made of silk, 

BLONK’ET, a. Gray. [Wot used.} Spenser. 

BLOOD, (blud,) n. [Sax. bod; Sw. and Dan. blod; 
Ger. blut, blood; bluten, to bleed; D. blued, blood ; 
bloeden, to bleed ; allied, perhaps, to Gr. 6AvG w.] 

1. The fluid which circulates through the arteries 
and veins of the human body, and of other animals, 
which is essential to ‘the preservation of life. ‘This 
fluid is generally red. If the blood of an animal is 
not red, such animal is called ecsanguious, (bloodless, ) 
or white-blooded ; the blood being white, or white 
tinged with blue. 

2. Kindred; relation by natural descent from a 
common ancestor; consanguinity. 

God hath made of one blood ull nations of the earth. — Acts xvii. 


Hence the word is used for a child; a family ; 
a kindred; descent; lineage; progeny; descend- 
ants, &c, 

3. Royal lineage; blood royal; as, a prince of the 
blood. 

4, Honorable birth ; high extraction ; as, a gentle- 

5. Life. {man of blood. 

Shall 1 not require his blood at your hands? — 2 Sam. iv. 


6. Slaughter; murder, or bloodshedding, 


1 = avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu. — 
Onea i. 

The aes of thy brother's blood crieth to me from the ground, — 
en. Iv. 

7. Guilt and punishment. 
Your blood be upon your own heads, — Acts xviii. 


8. Fleshly nature; the carnal part of man, as op- 
posed to the spiritual nature, or divine life. 


Who were born, net of flesh and blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of Cou. — John i. 


In a stupid manner. 


—————— 
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9 Man. or human wisdom, or reason. 
Flesh ani blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Path eho 
_... isin heaven — Man. xvi. 
10. A sacrarnental symbol of the blood of Christ. 
This 1s mv blood of the New Testament, which 1s shea tur the 
remission of sins. — Matt. xxv. 
11. The death and suffcrings of Christ. 
Bemg now justified by his b'o0d, we shall be sived fom wrath 
through iin, — Bins. v. 9. Eph. 1. 
12. The price of blood ; that which is obtained by 
shedding blvod, and seizing goods. 
Woe to him that buildeth 2 town with blood. — Hab. i. Acts 1. 


13..Temper of mind; state of the passions; but, 
in this sense, accompanied with cold or warm, or 
other qualifying word. Thus, to commit an act in 
cold blood, is to do it deliberately, and without sudden 
passion. Warm bluod denotes a temper inflamed or 
irritated ; to warm or heat the blood, 1s to excite the 
passions. 

14. A hot spark ; a man of fire or spirit ; a rake. 

15. The juice of any thing, especially if red; as; 

“the blood of grapes.”? Gen. xlix. 

Whole blood. In law, a kinsman of the whole blood 
is one who descends from the same couple of ances- 
tors; of the half blood, one who descends from either 
of then singly, by a second marriage. Encye. 

BLOOD, v. t. To let blood ; to bleed by opening a vein. 

2. To stain with blood. Addeson. Dryden. 

3. To enter; to inure to blood, asa hound. Spenser. 

4. To heat the blood; to exasperate. [ Unusual.]} 

Bacon. 
BLOOD!-BAP-TISM, n. In the ancient church, a term 
applied to the martyrdom of those who had not been 
baptized. They were considered as baptized in blood, 
and this was regarded as a full substitut’ for literal 
baptism. Coleman. 
BLOOD!-BE-SPOT’TED, a. Spotted with blood. Shak. 
BLOOD'-BOLT’ER-ED, a, [blood and bolter.) Sprin- 
kled with blood. [WVot used.) lacheth, 
BLOOD/-BROFU-ER, n. Brother by blood or birth. 
BLOUD!-€0L’/OR-ED, a. Having the color of blood. 
BLOOD'-€ON-SUM'ING, a. Wastingthe blood. Shak, 
peo eee egelphe eaet (-drencht,) a. Drenched in 
ood. 
BLOOD’-DRUNK, a. Drunk with blood. More. 
BLOOD!-DY-ED, (blud’dide,) a. Dyed with blood. 
sic Neale pp. Bled ; stained with blood ; inured to 
ood. 
BLOOD!/-FLOW-ER, n. [blood and flower.) Haman- 
thus, a genus of plants, natives of the Cape of Good 


Hope. Encyc. 
BLOOD’-FROZ-EN, a. Having the blood chilled. 

. Spenser. 
BLOOD’-GUILT-Y, (blud’gilt-y,) a, Guilty of mur- 
der. Fairfuz. . 
BLOOD’-GUILT-I-NESS. n. [blood and guilt.) The 


guilt or crime of shedding blood. Ps. li. 

BLOOD'-HORSE, n. A horse whose blood or lineage is 
derived from the purest and most highly-prized 
origin or stock. 

BLOOD!-HOT, a. [blood and hot.) As warm as blood 
in its natural temperature. | 

BLOOD/-HOUND, n. [blood and hound.] A variety 
of dog, with long, smooth, and pendulous ears, re- 
markable for the acuteness of its smell, and employed 
to recover game which has escaped wounded fron 
the hunter, by tracing the lost animal by the blood it 


had spilt; whence the name of the dog. = Encue. 
BLOOD'I-LY, adv. In a bloody manner; cruelly; 
with a disposition to shed blood. Shak, 


BLOOD'I-NESS, n. The state of being bloody; d 
position to shed blood. 
BLOOD’ING, ppr. Letting blood ; staining with blood ; 
inuring to blood, as a hound. 
BLOOD’LESS, a. Without blood; dead. 
2. Without shedding of blood or slaughter; as, 9 
bloodless victory. Shak, Walter. 
3.. Without spirit or activity, Shak, 
BLOOD'LESS-LY, adv. Without bloodshed. 
BLOOD'LET, v. t. To bleed; to let blood. 
Arbuthnot. 
BLOOD’LET-TER, n. One who lets blood, as in dis- 
eases ; a phlebotomist. weman, 
BLOOD’/LET-TING, n. [blood and let.] ‘he act of 
letting blood, or bleeding by opening a-vein. 
BLOOD’-MARK-ED, (blud’markt,) a Marked. with 


blood. 

BLOOD’PUD-DING, n. [blood and pudding.) A pud- 
ding made with blood and other materials, 

BLOOD/-RED, a. Red as blood. 

BLOOD’ROOT, n. A plant so named from the color 
of its root; a species of Sanguinaria, (S. canadensis,) 
called also Puccoon, Turmeric, and Red root. 

Bigelow. 

BLOOD!/-SHAK/EN, a. Having the blood in conmo~ 
tion. Jonson. 

BLOOD’'SHED, n. [blood and shed.] The shedding 
or spilling of blood; slaughter; waste of life; the 
crime of shedding blood. Spenser. 

BLOOD/SHED-DER, n. One who sheds blood; @ 
murderer. ; 

BLOOD'/SHED-DING, 2. The shedding of blood ; the 
crime of shedding blood. Homilies. 
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" flamed by 
_ diseases of the eye. 


ahus. 2 
BLOOD/-SPAV-IN, x. [blood and in.] A 
tion of the vein that runs along the 
of a horse, forming a soft swelling. Encyc. 
BLOOD’-SPILL-ING, a. Shedding blood. 
D/-SPIT-TER, x, One who spits blood. 


BLOO ; 
BLOOD/-STAIN-ED, a. Stained with blood ; also, 


green si- 
ed with red jasper, as if with 


of murder. 
‘STONE, oi Noga and stone.] A 
Ticious stone sprin 
‘blood ; hence the name. J 
BLOOD’SUCK-ER, n. [blood and suck.] 
L 


2. A cruel man; a murderer. 
BLOOD/SUCK-ING, a, That sucks or draws blood. 


BLOOD/SWELL-ED, a. Swelled with blood. 


BLOOD/THIRST-I-NESS, n. Thirst for shedding 


blood. ’ 
BLOOD’THIRST-Y, a. [blood and thirst.] Desirous 
to shed blood ; murderous. 
BLOOD’ 


'VES-SEL, n. [blood and vessel.] Any ves- 


sel in which blood circulates in an animal body; an 
ora vein. 
BLOOD'WARM, a. Warm as blood ; lukewarm. 
Addison, 
BLOOD/WITE, x. [blood and wite, a fine or penalty.) 


In ancient law, a fine or amercement, paid as a 


composition for the shedding of blood. 
BLOOD/WON, a. Won by shedding blood. Scott. 
BLOOD’WOOD,n. [blood and wood.] Aname given 


to ee from its color. 
BLOOD/WORT, (blud’wurt,) 2. [blood and wort.] 
a species of Rumex. 


A plant, 
BLOOD’-WOR-FHY, a. Worthy of blood. 
BLOOD’Y, a. Stained with blood. 


2. Cruel; murderous; given to the shedding of 
blood ; or having a cruel, savage disposition ; applied 


to 
3. Attended with bloodshed ; marked by cruelty ; 
ied to things; as, a bloody battle. 
£ DY, v.t. To stain with blood.  Overbury. 
BLOOD’Y, adv. Very ; as, bloody sick, bloody drunk. 


This is very puiger.} 
D/Y-EY-ED, (blud/dy-ide,) a. Having bloody 
or cruel eyes. . j 


Ly 3 

BLGOOD/Y-FAC-ED, (blud/dy-faste,) a. 
pea face or appearance. 

BLOGD/Y-FLUX, n. [blood and fluz.] The dysen- 
tery, a disease in which the discharges from the 
bowels have a mixture of blood. Arbuthnot. 

BLOOD/Y-FLUX-ED, (hlud‘dy-fluxt,) 
with the bloody-flux. 

BLOOD/Y-HAND, 7x. [blood and hand.] A hand 
stained with the blood of a deer, which, in the old 
forest laws of England, was sufficient evidence of a 
mars trespass in the forest against venison. Ash. 

PLOOD/Y-HUNT-ING, a. Hunting for blood. Shak, 

BLOOD’Y-ING, ppr. Staining with blood. 

BLOOD/Y-MIND’'ED, a. [blood and mind.] Having 
a cruel, ferocious disposition; barbarous; inclmed 
to shed blood. Dry 

BLOOD/Y-RED, a. Having the color of blood. 

BLOOD'Y-SCEP’TER-ED, a. Having a scepter ob- 
tained by blood or slaughter. Shak, 

BLOOD'Y_SWEAT, (blud/dy-swet,) 2. [blood and 


Having a 
Shak, 


sweat.| A sweat, accompanied by a discharge of 


blood ; also, a disease, called sweating sickness, which 
formerly prevailed in England and other countries. 


| BLOOM, x. [Goth. bloma; D. bloem; G. blume; Sw. 


blomme ; Dan. blomster ; W. bloden, blawd, from the 
root of blow: Sax. blowan, contracted from blodan, or 
blothan. Blossom is a dialectical form of the word, 
from the same root. See Brossom.] 

A A blossom ; the flower of a plant ; an expanded 


While opening olooms diffuse their sweets around. Pope. 
9. The opening of flowers in gene.al; flowers 
eg in a state of blossoming; as, the trees are 
lothed with bloom. 
| & The state of youth, resembling that of blossoms ; 
a state of opening manhood, life, beauty, and vigor ; 
a state of health and growth, promising higher per- 
fection ; as, the bloom of youth. : 

4. The blue color upon plums and grapes newly 
gathered. Johnson. 
pte v. «= To produce or yield blossoms; to 

lower. 2 
2, To be in a state of healthful, growing youth and 
Ppt to show the beanty of youth; as, blooming 
B M, v. t. To put forth as blossoms. [graces. 
Charitable affection bloomed them, = Hooker. 


. plom, plowm, or bloum ; Fr. plomb ; Sp. ‘ 


dilata- 
e of the hock 


5 

1S ; 
Any animal that sucks blood ; specifically applied 
to the leech. 


Afflicted | 


BLO 


‘BLOOD’ = a. {blood and shoot.] Red and in-; BLOOM/ING, ppr. Opening in blossoms ; fluwering. 


state of the blood-vessels, as in- 
2 oe rcs anak, ie Hemor- 


2. Thriving in health, beauty, and vigor; showin 
the freshness and beauties of paler pti - 
His bloo:éng laurels graced the mus-s’ seat. Trumbull, 
BLOOM'ING-LY, adv. Ina blooming manner. 
BLOOM’ING-NESS, n. State of being tlooming. 


_BLOOM'Y, a. Full of bloom; flowery; flourishing 


with the vigor of youth; as, a Lloomy spray ; bloomy 
beauties, ‘ 
BLORE, n. [This is a different orthography of Buarr, 
which see. 
The act of blowing ; a blast, [Wot used. 


BLOS/SOM, n. [Sax. blosm, blosma, blostm, blostma, 
and tlosan, a blossom ; blosmian, blostmian, to blos- 
som; D. bloessem, a blossom ; G. blithe, a blossom ; 
allied perhaps to G. bloss, Dan. blot, naked; G. 
bldssen, Dan. blotte, to uncover ; W. bloden, 4 flower, 
blodeuaw, to blossom, from blawd, meal, bloom ; Gr. 
Bdacrnpa, a bud; probably from the same root; 


Syr. — blas, to germinate, to flourish, to put forth 


leaves. 

1. The flower of a plant, or the essential organs of 
reproduction with their appendages. The term has 
been applied by some botanists, and is also applied in 
common usuge to the corol; a general terin, more 
commonly used than flower or bloom, when we have 
reference to the fruit which is to succeed. Thus 
we use flowers, when we speak of shrubs cultivated 
for ornament; and bloom, in a more general sense, 
as flowers in general, or in reference to the beauty 
of flowers. 

2. This word is used to denote the color of a horse, 
that has white hairs intermixed with sorrel and bay 
hairs ; otherwise peach-colored. Encyc. 

BLOS’SOM, v. i. To put forth blossoms or flowers ; 
to bloom ; to blow ; to flower. 

2. To flourish and prosper. 

The desert shall blossom as the rose. —Is. xxxv, 
BLOS/SOM-ED, (blos/sumd,) pret. of BLossom. 
BLOS/SOM-ING, ppr. Putting forth flowers ; blowing. 
BLOS/SOM-ING, n. The blowing or flowering of 
BLOS‘/SOM-Y, a. Full of blossoms, [plants. 
BLOT, v. t. [Goth, blauthjan ; Sw. plottra; Dan. plet, 

a spot, stain, blot ; plette, to blot or stain ; L. litura, 
‘whence lituro, oblitero,) without the prefix; and D. 
iden, with a different one.] 

1. To spot with ink; to stain or bespatter with 
ink ; as, to blot a paper.’ 

2. To obliterate writing or letters with ink, so as 
to render the characters invisible, or not distin- 
guishable ; generally with out; as, to blot out a word 
or a sentence. 

3. To efface; to erase; to cause to be unseen or 
forgotten ; to destroy ; as, to blot out a crime, or the 
remembrance of any thing. 

4. To stain with infamy ; to tarnish ; to disgrace ; 
to disfigure. 


Blot not thy innocence with guiltless blood, Rowe. 
5. To darken. 
He sung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane. Cowley... 


6. In Scripture, to blot one out of the book of life, is 
to reject him from the number of those who are to 
be saved. To blot out a name, a person, or a nation, is 
to destroy the person or natien ; to exterminate or 
consume. To blot out sins, is to forgive them. Sins 
are compared to debts, which are recorded in Ged’s 
book of remembrance, and, when paid, are. crossed 
or canceled. 

BLOT, 7. A spot or stain on paper, usually applied to 
ink. 

2. An obliteration of something written or printed. 

Dryden, 

3. A spot in reputation ; a stain ; a disgrace; a re- 
proach ; a blemish. Shak, 

4. Censure; scorn ; reproach. 

He that rebuketh the wicked geticth a blot. — Prov. ix. 


5. In backgammon, when a single man lies open to 
be taken up. Johnson. 


BLOTCH, zx. [Sax. blectha, a scab or leprous affec- 


tion. 
A 5 eas upon the skin ; an eruption, usually of a 
large kind. 
BLOTCH, v. t. To blacken. Harmar. 
BLOTE, v. t. [The affinities of this word are not 
clearly ascertained. In Sax. b’otan is to sacrifice, in 
Goth. to serve or worship; in Arm. bloda is to soften ; 
W. pluz, soft; plyzaw, to soften; Dan. blode, Sw. 
biéta, to soften.) 
To dry and smoke: as, to blote herrings. 
BLOT’ED, pp. Smoked and dried. 
BLOT’TED, pp. Stained ; spotted ; erased. 
BLOT’TER, n. In counting-houses, a waste book. 
BLOT'TING, ppr. Spotting with ink; obliterating ; 
stainin 
BLOT’TING, n. The making of blots; staining or 


- obliterating. 


BLOT’TING-PA’PER, n. A kind of paper made with- 
out size, serving to imbibe wet ink, and thus prevent 
blots. 


BLO 


pt ee ageatnik ome By biting, 
JSE, } (blowz,) mn. A light, loose garm 
BLOWSE,$§ sembling a cee: op 
BLOW, xn. [This, probably, is a contracted word, and 
the primary sense must be, to strike, thrust, push, or 
throw, that is, to drive, [have not found it in the 
cognate dialects. If g or other palatal letter is lost, 
it corresponds in elements with the L. plaga, Gr. 
mhnyn, L. fligo, Eng. flog. But blow, a stroke, is 
written like the verb to. blow, the Latin flo, and blow, 
to blossom. The letter lost is probably a dental, and 
the original was blod, or bloth, in which case the 
word has the elements of loud, laudo, claudo, lad, &¢.} 
1, The act of striking ; more generally, the stroke; 
a violent application of the hand, fist, or an instru- 
Ment, to an object. 
i 2. The fatal stroke; a stroke that kills; hence, 
eath. ; 


3. An act of hostility ; as, the nation which strikes 
the first blow. Hence, to come to blows, is to engage 
in combat, whether by individuals, armies, fleets, or 
uations ; and when by nations, it is war. B 

4. Asudden calainity ; a sudden or severe evil. In 
like manner, plaga, in Latin, gives rise to the Eng, 

fut. : 

5. A single act; a sudden event; as, to gain of lose 
a province at a blow, or by one blow. At a stroke ig 
used in like manner. 

6. An ovum or egg deposited by a fly on flesh of 
other substance, called a fly-blow. 

BLOW, v. i.; pret. Buew ; pp. Brows. [Sax. blowen, 
blowan, to blow as wind ; blowan, to blessom or blow, 
as a flower; D. bloeyen, to blossom ; G. blahen, to 
swell or inflate ; L. flo, to blow. This word, proba- 
bly, is from the same root as bloom, blossom, biow, a 
flower ;. W. bloden. See Brossom.], 

1. To make a current of air; to move 4s air; as, 
~ wind lows. Often used with it; as, it blows a 
gale. 

2. To pant ; to puff; to breathe hard or quick. 

Here is Mrs. Page at the door, sweating and blowing, Shak, 

3. To breathe ; as, to blow hot and cold. 

LD’ Estrange. 

4. To sound with being blown, as a hom or trum 

t. Milton. 

5. To flower ; to blossom ; to bloom ; as plants. 

How blows the citron grove, Milton, 


To blow over ; to pass away without effect ; to ceas¢, 
or be dissipated ; as, the storm or the clouds are blown 
over. 

To blow up; to rise in the air; also, to be brokeft 
and scattered by the explosion of gunpowder. 

BLOW, v. t. To throw or drive a current of air upon; 
as, to blow the fire ; also, to fan. 

2. To drive by a current of air; to impel; as, the 
tempest blew the ship ashore. 

3. To breathe upon, for the purpose of warming ; 
as, to blow the fingers in a cold day. hak, 

4. To sound a wind instrument ; as, low the trum- 

5. To spread by report. [pet 

And through the court his courtesy was blown, Dryden. 

6. To deposit eggs, as flies. 

7. To form bubbles by blowing. 

8. To swell and inflate, as veal; a practice of 
butchers. ; 

9. To form glass into a particular shape by the 
breath, as-in glass manufactories. 

10. To melt tin, after having been roasted to get 
rid of the sulphur and arsenic. Cyc. 

11. To put out of breath; to cause to blow from 
‘fatigue ; as, to blow a horse. Sir W. Scott. 

To blow away; to dissipate ; to scatter with wind, 

To blow down; to prostrate by wind. 

To blow off; to shake down by wind ; as, to blow 
off fruit from trees ; to drive from land ; as, to blow 
off a ship. 

Ta blow out ; to extinguish by a current of air; as 
a candle. 

To blow up; to fill with air; to swell; as, to blow 
up a bladder or a bubble. 

2. To inflate; to puff up; as, to blow up one with 
flattery. - 

3. To kindle ; as, to blow up a contention. 

4. To burst, to raise into the air, or to’scatter, by 
the explosion of gunpowder. Fguratively, to scat- 
ter or bring to naught suddenly ; as, to blow up a 
scheme, , 

To blow upon; to make stale ; as, to blow upon an 
author’s works. Addison. 

BLOW, 2. A flower; a blossom. HaHiwell’s Dict. 
This word is in general use in the United States, and 
legitimate. In the Tatler, it is used for blossoms in 
general, as we use.blowth. ; : 

2. Among seamen, a gale of wind. This also is a 
‘legitimate word, in general use in the United States. 

BLOW’'BALL, n. [blow and ball.| The downy head 
of the dandelion, formed’ by- the pappas, after the 
blossom has fallen. B. Jonson, 

BLOW’ER, x. One who blows; one who is employed 
in melting tin. 

2. A plate of iron or tin used to increase the cur- 
rent of air in a chimney. ‘ 

BLOW’-FLY, x. A species of dipterous insect, (Musee 
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earnaria, Linn.,) very troublesome. in summer, from 
its depositing its eggs en flesh. Partington, 

BJ-AW'ING, ppr. Making a current of air; breathing 
quick ; sounding a wind instrument ; inflating; im- 
pelling by wind; melting tin. 

BLOW’‘ING, n. The motion of wind, or act of blow- 


ing. 

BLOWN, pp- Driven by wind; fanned ; sounded by 
blowing ; spread by report; swelled ; inflated ; ex- 
panded, as a blossom; out of breath; as, the horse 
was very much blown. 

Blown upon ; made common er stale ; as, a passage 

_ in an author not yet dlown upon. Addison. 

(BLOW’-PIPE, n. [blow and pipe.] An instrument by 
which a blast or current of air is driven through the 
flame of a lamp or candle, and that flame directed 
upon a mineral substance, to fuse or vitrify it. 

_ Blow-pipe of the artist ; a conical tube of brass, glass, 
or other substance, usually a quarter of an inch in 
diameter at one end, and capillary, or nearly so, at the 
other, where it is bent nearly toa right angle. This 
is used to propel a jet of air from the lungs, through 
the flame of a lamp or candle, upon the substance to 
be fused. 

Blow-pipe of the mineralogist ; the same instrument, 
substantially, as the foregoing, but usually fitted with 
an ivory or silver mouth-piece, and with several 


movable jets, to produce flames of different sizes. Its | 


office is to produce instantly a furnace leat, on mi- 
gute fragments of mineral substances, supported on 
charcoal, by platina forceps, é&c. 

Compound blow-pipe of Dr. Hare, invented in 1801 ; 
an instrument in which oxygen and hydrogen, pro- 
pelled by hydrostatic or other pressure, coming from 
geparate reservoirs, in the proportions requisite to 
form water, are made to unite in a capillary orifice, 
at the moment when they are kindled. The heat 
produced, when the focus is formed on charcoal! or 
apy non-conducting substance, is such as to melt 
every thing but the diamond, to burn the metals, and 


ito dissipate in vapor, or in gaseous forms, most known |’ 


‘substances, 

The blow-pipe of Newman, Clarke, &c., is the 
‘compound blow-pipe of Dr. Hare, with some unim- 
portant modifications. Silliman. 


®LOW’-POINT, zn. [blow and point.] A kind of play 


among children. Johnson. 


(BLOWSE, n. A light, loose garment resembling a 
frock coat. 
BLOWTH, x. [Ir. blath, blaith, a flower or blossom ; | 


D, bloeizel ; Ger. bl-the.} 2 

Blvooin or blossom, or that which is expanded. It 
Signifies bloom or blossoms in general, or the state of 
blossoming. ‘Thus we say, trees are now in their 


‘blowth, or they have a full blowth. Rich. Dict. 
®LOWZE, rae n, [from the same root as blush, 
which see. 
1, A ruddy, fat-faced woman. Hall, 
2. A cap. 


‘BLOWZ’'Y, a. Ruddy-faced ; fat and ruddy ; high- 
colored. 

BLUB, v.t. Toswell. [Notin use] [See Bren.) 

(BLUB'BER, », [See Brosser, Bios, and Bues.] 

1. A blobber, or bubble. [4 common, vulgar word, 
but levitimate.] 

2. The fat of whales and other large sea animals, 
of which is made train-oil. It lies immediately un- 
der the skin and over the muscular flesh. 

3. Sea nettle, or sea blubber ; the medusa, Encye. 
®LUB'BER, v. i. To'weep in such a manner as to 
swell the cheeks. Johnson. 

If 1 mistake not, this word carries with it the idea 
of weeping, so as to slaver. 

‘BLUB’BER, v. t. Toswell the cheeks or disfigure the 
face with weeping. 

BLUB’'BER-ED, pp. ora. Swelled ; big; turgid ; as, a 
blubbered lip. 

nas ppr. Weeping so as to swell the 
cheeks. 

BLUD/GEON, n. (Goth. blyggwan, to strike.] 

A short stick, with one end loaded or thicker and 
heavier than the other, and used as an offensive 
weapon by low persons, i 

BLOE, (blu,) a. [Sax. bléo, bleoh, bleow, color; D. 


Maauw - Ger. blaw; Dan. blaae; Sw. bla, blue; Sw. 
bly, Dan. blye, Ger. blei, lead, so named from its 
color; Slav. plavu ; Fr. bleu ; Corn. blou.] Ass 
One of the seven colors, into which ‘the rays of 
flight divide themselves, when refracted throngh a 
glass prism. There are various shades. of blue, as 
eky-blue or azure, Prussian blue, indigo blue, smalt 
blue, &c. _ Kirwan. Encyc. 
Prussian blue; a chemical compound of iron and 
Tyanogen. Ore. 
The blues, (a contraction for blue devils ;) low spirits ; 
‘melancholy. 
To look blue ; to be confounded of terrified. Grose. 
BLUE, v.t, To make blue; to dye of a blue color; 
to make blue by heating, as metals, &c. | 
BLOUE’-BIRD, n. [blue and bird.] -A small bird, very 
common in the United States; the Motacilla s’ ..is, 
Linn., A bee sialis, Wilson’s Ornith.; siali Wil- 
sonii, Mass. Rep.) The upper part of th« .ody is 
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blue, and the throat and breast of a dirty red. It 
makes its nest in the hole of a tree. 

BLOUE/-BON-NET, n. [blue and bonnet.) A plant, a 
species of Centaurea, Fain. of Plants. 

BLOUE’-BOQQK, n. A book containing the names of all 
the fersons in the employment ofthe U.S. government. 

BLOE!-BOT’TLE, x. [blue and bdottle.} A plant, the 
Centaurea Cyanus, which grows among corn. This 
and the former plant receive their names from their 
blue bottle-shaped flowers. 

2. A fly witha large blue belly. Johnson. 

BLUE’BREAST, (bhi‘brest,) n. A small species of 
European bird, called alsq Blue-throated warbler, 
(Sylvia Suecica, Latham.) ; 

BLUE!’-€AP, n. [blue and cap.) A fish of the sal- 
mon kind, with blue spots on its head. 

Dict. of Nat: Hist. 

2. A species of small bird, called also blue-titmouse, 
or tomtit, the Parses ceruleus. Partington. 

BLUE/-DEV’ILS, n. pl. Lowness of spirits; hypo- 
chondria. [{ Colloquiul.} * 3h O56. 
BLUE'-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having blue eyes. Dryden. 

BLUE’-FISH, n. [blue and fish.) 

1, A fish, a species of Coryphena, of the order of 
Thoracics, found about the Bahamas, and on the 
coast of Cuba. Encyc. 

2. A fish, allied to the mackerel, common on the 
shores of New England ;.the Temnodon saltator. 

BLUE/-HAIR-ED, a. Having hair of a blue color. 

Milton, 

BLUE’-JOHN, 2. Among miners, fluor spar, a mineral, 
found in the mines of Derbyshire, and fabricated into 
vases and other ornamental figures. Encyc. 

BLUE'-LIGHT, (-lite,) 2. A composition, burning 
with a blue flame, used as a night signal in ships. 

BLUE'LY, adg. With a blue color. Swift. - 

BLUE'NESS, 2. The quality.of being blue; a blue 
color... Boyle. 

BLUE/-PE'TER, «. In the British marine, 2 blue flag 
with a white square in the center, used as a signa! for 
sailing, to. recall boats, &c. It is a corruption of 
Blue be wee one,of the.British- signal flags. 

BLOE!-STOCK’/ING, ®. A term applied to literary 
ladies, aud ‘usually with the imputation of pedantry. 
‘It is derived fromthe name given to certain meetings 
held, by ladies. in“the days of Dr. Johnson, for con- 
versation with distinguished literary men. One of the 
most eminent members was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who 
always wore blue stockings, and who was so much 
distinguished for his conversational powers, that his 
absence at any time was felt to be a great loss, so 
that the remark became common, ‘* We tan do noth- 
ing without the blue stockings.’? Hence these meet- 
ings were sportively called blue stocking clubs, and the 
ladies who attended them, blue-stodangs. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

BLUE'-THRGOAT, nz. [blue and throat.} A bird with 

a tawny breast, marked with a sky-blue crescent, in- 

habiting the northern parts of Europe and Asia. 


streaks. 
BLUE VIT’RI-OL, 2. Sulphate of copper. 
BLUE’Y, a. Somewhat blue. 
BLUFF, a. [Perhaps allied to W. Unf, Eng. leap, from 

shooting forward.] 

Big ; surly ; blustering. Dryden. 

BLUFF, n. A high bank, almost perpendicular, pro- 
| jecting into the sea or a river; a high bank pre- 


senting a steep front. Belknap. Mar. Dict. 
BLUFF’-BOW-ED, a. [blujfand bow.] Having broad 
and flat bows. Mar. Dict. 


BLUFF'-HEAD-ED, (-hed-ed,) a. [bluff and head,] 
Having an upright stem. Mar. Dict. 
BLUFF’NESS, z. A swelling or bloatedness ; surli- 
ness. ; World. 
pe are a. Having bluffs, or bo}d projecting points 

of land. 
BLOU/ISH, a. Blue in a small degree. 
BLO‘ISH-LY, adv. Ina bluish manner. 
BLU/ISH-NESS, n. A small degree of blue as 
Boyle. 
BLUN’DER, 2.% [This word seems to be allied to 
the Gr. nAavaw, to err; and to flounder. This sense 
of the latter is to move with sudden jerks, and irreg- 
ular motions. In Dan. blunder is to wink, twinkle, 
or dissemble ; allied to Fr. loin.] : 
1. To mistake grossly ; to err widely or stupidly. 
Johnson. 

2. To move without direction, or steady guidance; 
to plunge at an object ; to move, speak, or write with 
sudden and blind precipitance ; as, to blunder upon 
a reason; to Slunder round a meaning. ‘ope. 

ae To stumble, as a horse; a common use of the 
word, - 

BLUN'DER, nx. A mistake through precipitance, or 
without due exercise of judgment; a gross mistake. 

BLUN’DER-BUSS, n. [blunder and D. bus, a tube; 
Dan. bésse ; Sw. bdssa, a gun.]} 

1. A short gun or fire-arm, with a large bore, capable 
of holding a number of balls, and intended to do 
execution without exact aim. | 

2. A stupid, blundering fellow. Halliwell, 

fe adage pp» Done of spoken with gross 
mistake. 


Pope. 


BLUE’-VEIN-ED, (-vand’,) a. Having blue veins or | 
Shak, 
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BLUN'DER-ER, n. One who is apt to blunder, or to 
make mistakes ; a careless person. 
BLUN’DER-HEAD, (-hed,)n. [blunder and head.} A 
stupid fellow ; one who blunders. L’Estrange. 
BLUN'‘DER-ING, ppr. or a. Moving or acting with 
blind precipitance ; mistaking grossly ; stumbling. 
BLUN/DER-ING-LY, ado. In a blundering manner. 


, Lewis. 
BLUNT, a. [from the root of Gr. apGAvvw, to dull.} 

1. Having a thick edge or point, as an instrument 5 
dull; not sharp. 

2. DuJl in understanding ; slow of discernment 

3. Abrupt in address; plain; unceremonious ; 
wanting the forms of civility ; rough in manners o¢ 
speech. Bgcon. 

‘4. Hard to penetrate. [Unusual.] Pope. 

BLUNT, v. t. To dull the edge or point, by making it 
thicker. 

2. To repress or weaken any appetite, desire, or 
power of the mind ; to impair the force of any pas- 
sion which affects the mind, or of any evil or good 
which affects the body ; as, to blunt the edge of love, 
of pain, or of suffering. 

Your ceaseless endeavore will be exerted to blunt the stings of 

pain. S Dwight. 

BLUNT'ED, pp. or a. Made dull; weakened; im- 
paired ; repressed. 

BLUNT‘ING, ppr. Making dull; repressing; im- 
pairing. 

BLUNTAING, n. Restraint. Taylor. 

BLUNT'LY, adv. In a blunt manner; coarsely; 
plainly ; abruptly ; without delicacy, or the usuaf 
forms of civility. 

BLUNT‘NESS, n. Want of edge or point ; dullness ; 
obtuseness ; want of sharpness. 

2. Coarseness of address ; roughness of manners 3 
rude sincerity or plainness. 

BLUNT'WIT-TED, a. [blunt artd wit.] Dull; sage 
- hak, 


BLUR, 2. [I have not found this word in any other 
language, but probably it is allied to the W. llur, 
black and blue, livid, L. luridus.] 

A dark.spot ; a stain ; a blot, whether upon paper 
or other substance, or upon reputation. + South. 
BLUR, v. t. To obscure by a dark spot, or by any foul 

matter, without quite effacing. 
2. To sully; tostain ; to blemish ; as, to blur repu- 
tation. Butler. 

BLUR’RED, (blurd,) pp. Darkened or statned; ol 


scured. 
BLUR/RING, ppr. Darkening or staining; spotting. 
BLURT, »v. t. [Allied probably to flirt, to throw.] 


To throw out, or throw at random, hastily, or 
unadvisedly ; to utter suddenly or inadvertently; 
commonly with out, and applied to words. Young. 


BLURT’ED, pp. Thrown out hastily. 
BLURT’ING, ppr. Throwing out or uttered aastily. 
BLUSH, v. i. [D. bloozen; Sw. blyas, to blush; Dan. 


blusse, to blaze or glisten ; blussel, blushing ; D. blos, 
a blush; Sw. bloss; Dan. blus, a torch ;-Den..blues 
ved, to blush or be ashamed ; Ir. loisoyelowi, flame. 
It implies a throwing out, or spreading. “Flash may 
be from the same root. See Biaze.] _ 

1. To redden in the cheeks or face ; to be suddenly 
suffused with a red color in the cheeks or face, from 
a sense of guilt, shame, confusion, modesty, diffi- 
dence, or surprise, followed by at or for, before the 
cause of blushing ; as, blush at your vices ; blush for 
your degraded country. 


In the presence of the shameless and unblushing, the young of 
fender is ashamed to blush. ‘Buckminster. 
2. To bear a blooming red color, or any soft, bright 
color ; as, the blushing rose.. 


He bears his blushing honors thick upon him, Shak. 


Shakspeare has used this word in a transitive sense, 
to make red, and it may be allowable in poetry. 
BLUSH, xn. A red color suffusing the cheeks only, or 
the face generally, and excited by confusion, which 
may spring from shame, guilt, modesty, diffidence, 
or surprise. 
The rosy blush of tove. 


2. A red or reddish color. 

3. Sudden appearance ; a glance; a sense taken 
from the sudden suffusion of the face in blushing; 
as, a proposition appears absurd at first blush. Locke, 

BLUSH/ET, n. <A young, modest girl [ot used.]} 

BLUSH’FUL, a. Full of blushes. Thomson, 

BLUSH’/FUL-LY, adv. Ina blushful manner. 

BLUSHING, ppr. or a. Reddening in the cheeks or 
face ; bearing a bright color. 

BLUSH'ING, vn. The act of turning red; the appear- 
ance of color on the cheeks. 

BLUSA'ING-LY, adv. Ina blushing manner. 

BLUSH’'LESS, a. Unblushing ; past blushing; im- 


Trumbull, 


pudent. Marston. 
BLUSH’Y, a. Like a blush; having the color of a 
blush. Hi 


arvey. 
BLUS'TER, v. ¢ [Sax. blestan, to blow. Probably 
- allied to blaze, blast; Dan. blusse, to blaze, to rage.] 
1. To be loud, noisy, or swaggering ; to bully ; to 
puff; to swagger, as a turbulent or boasting person. 
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2, Te roar, and be tumultuous, as wind; to be 
boisternus ; to be windy ; to hurry. 

BLUS'TER,2. Noise; tumult; boasting; hoisterous- 
ness; turbulence ; roar of a tempest; violent wind ; 
hurry ; any irregular noise and tumult from wind, or 
from vanity.) 

BLUS'TER-ER, x. A swaggerer; a bully; a noisy, 
tumultuous fellow, who makes great pretensions 
from ig A ’ 

BLUS'TER-ING, x. Noisy pretension ; swaggering. 

BLUS'TER-ING, ppr. . Making a noise ; puffing ; 


boasting. 
BLUS'TER-ING, a. Noisy ; tumultuous; windy. 
BLUS/TER-ING-LY, adv. Ina blustering manner. 
BLUS/TROUS, a. Noisy ; tumultuous; boastful. . 
Hudibras. 
BO, exclam. [W. bw.] A word of terror; a custom- 
ary sound uttered by children to frighten their fellows, 

BO'A, n. A genus of serpents, of the class Amphibia, 
the characters of which are, that the belly and tail are 
furnished with scuta. It includes the largest species 
of serpent, the B, constrictor, sometimes 30 or 40 
feet long. | Cyc. 

BO'A, x. A fur tippet, large and round; so called 
from its resemblance to the boa constrictor. 

BO/A CON-STRIET’OR, xn. The scientific name of a 
large and powerful serpent, sometimes 30 or 40 feet 
long, found in the tropical parts of America. It has 
a regular succession of spots, alternately black and 
yellow, extending the whole length of the back, and 
derives its name from its crushing its prey to death 
in its coils. The name has also been luosely applied 
to other large serpents which crush their prey, par- 
ticularly of the genus Python, found in Asia and 

. Africa. P. Cyc. Brande. . 

BO-AN-ER/GES, n. pl. Sons of thunder; an appella- 


tion given by Jesus Christ to his two disciples James ; 


and John. 

BOAR, x. [Sax. bar; Corn. bora, a boar; D. beer, a 
bear or boar; Ger. eber, a boar, and a gimlet or auger ; 
also, eberschwein, boar-wine. Qu. L. aper.and ver- 
res; Sans. vareha. 

The male of swine not castrated. 

AR, v. i In the manege, a horse is said to boar, 
svhen he shoots out his nose, raising it as high as his 
ears, and tosses his nose in the wind. Encyc. 

BOARD, nr. [Sax. bord and bred, a board, -or table ; 
Goth. baurd; Sw. bord, and brdde; D. boord, a board, 
a hem, border, margin; Ger. bord, a board, a brim, 
bank, border ; and bret, a board, or plank ; Dan. bord, 
@ bvard, a table; bredt, a board, or plank ; and bred, 
‘a border ; W. borz, a board or table ; Ir. bord, a table 
a border. This word and broad seem to be allied 

im ongin ; and the primary sense is to open or spread, 

whence broad, dilated.]} 

1. A piece of timber sawed thin, and of consider- 
able length and breadth compared with the thick- 
ness, used for building and other purposes. 

-2. Atable. The table of our rude ancestors was 

a piece of board, perhaps originally laid upon the 

knees, ‘Lauti cibum capiunt; separata singulis 

eedes, et sua cuique mensa.”? The Germans wash 
before they eat, and each has a separate seat, and 

his own table. Tacitus, De Mor. Germ. 22. 
3. Entertainment ; food ; diet ; as, the price of 

board is two, five, or seven dollars a week. . 

4. A table at which a council or court is held; 
hence a council, convened for business, or any au- 
thorized assembly or meeting ; us, a board of directors. 

5. The deck of a ship; the interior part of a ship 
or boat; used in the phrase on board, aboard. In 
this phrase, however, the sense is primarily the side 
of the ship. To go aboard, is to go over the side. 

6. The side of aship. (Fr. bord; Sp. borda.} 


Now boare to board the rival vessels rows Dryden, 


To fall aver board; that is, over the side. 

To go “| the board, is for the mast of a ship to be 
‘broken off, and thrown over the burd or side ; hence 
used figuratively, to denote 4 complete sweep or 

Board and board ; side by side. (destruction, 

7. The line over which a ship runs between tack 
and tack. To makaa godd board, is to sail in a 
Straight line, when close hauled. T6 make short 
boards, is to tack frequently. _ Mar. Dict. - 

8. A table for artificers to sit or work on. 

9. A table or frame for a game ; as, a chess board, &c. 

_ 10. A body of men constituting a quorum in ses- 
sion; @ court or council; as, a board of trustees; a 
of officers. 3 

11. The boards, or college boards, in the English 
universities, are the official list of the members of 
the university. 

BOARD, v2 To lay or spread with boards ; to cover 
with boards.¢ 


2. To enter a ship by force in combat, which an- 
swefs to storming a city or fort on land. 
3. To attack; to make the first attempt w a 
man. In Spenser, to accost. [Fr.aborder.] { Obs.] 
Bacon. 


4. To place at board, for a compensation, as a 


aes To furnish with food, or food and lodging, fora 
_ fompensation ; as, a man boards ten students, 
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BOARD, v. i. To receive food or diet as a lodger, or BOAT'-HOOK, nz. 


without lodgings, fur a compensation; as, he boards 

at the moderate price of two dollars a week. 
BOARD’A-BLE, a. That may be boarded, as a ship. 
BOARD’ED, pp. or a. Covered with boards ; entered 

by armed men, asa ship; furnished with food for a 

compensation. 

BOARD'ER, x. -One who has food or diet and lodging 
in another’s family for a reward. 

2. One who boards a ship in action; one who is 
selected to board ships. Mar. Dict. 
BOARD'ING, ppr. Covering with boards ; entering a 

ship by force; furnishing or receiving board, as a 

lodger, for a reward. 

BOARD/ING, xn. The act of entering a ship by force 
in combat. 
2. The act of covering with boards, and also the 
3. The same as Boarp ; food; diet. [covering itself. 
BOARD/ING-SE€HOOL, n. A school, the scholars of 
which beard with the teacher. 
BOARD’-ROLE, n. A figured scale for finding the 
number of square feet in a board without calculation. 
Haldiman, 
BOARD!-WA-GES, zn. pl. Wages allowed to sérvants 
to keep themselves in victuals. Dryden. 
BOAR/ISH, a, [from boar.] , Swinish ; brutal ; cruel. 
~ Shak. 
BOAR’-SPEAR, nz. A spear used in hunting boars. 
Spenser. 
BOAST, v. i. [W. bostiaw, to boast, to toss, or throw ; 
G. pausten, to blow, swell, bounce; Sw. pésa, Dan. 
puste, id. ; Qu. Gr. pucaw, to inflate ; Russ. khvastayu, 
to boast; L. faustus. ] 

1. To brag, or vaunt one’s self ; to make an osten- 
tatious display, in speech, of one’s own worth, prop- 
erty, or actions, 

Not of works, lest any man should boast. — Eph. il. 9. 


2. To glory; to speak with laudable pride and 
ostentation of meritorious persons or things. 

1 boast of you to then of Macedonia, St. Paul. 2 Cor. ix, 

Usually, it is followed by of; sometimes by in. 

3. To exalt one’s self. 

With your mouth you have boasted against me. — Ezek. xxxv, 


BOAST, v. t. To display in ostentatious language ; to 
speak of with pride, vanity, or exultation, with a 
view to self-commendation. 

Lest men should boast their specious deeds, 
2. To magnify or exalt. 
They poet themselves in the multitade of their riches, — Ps, 
xbxX, . 
3. To exult in confident expectation. 
* Boast not thyself of to-morrow. — Prov, xxvii. 


BOAST, x. Expression of ostentation, pride, or van- 
ity ; a vaunting. 
: Thou makest thy boast of the law. — Rom. fi. 
2. The cause of boasting ; occasion of pride, van- 
ity, or laudable exultation. 
Trial by peérs is the boest of the British nation. 


BOAST'ER, n. One who boasts, glories, or vaunts, 
ostentatiously. tS Boyle. 
BOAST’FUL, a. Given to boasting; ostentatious of 
personal worth or actions. Shgk. 

BOAST’FUL-LY, adv. In a boastful manner. 

BOAST’FUL-NESS, z. State of being boastful. 

BOAST'ING, pyr. Talking ostentatiously; glorying ; 
vaunting. 

BOASTING, 2. Ostentatious display of personal 
worth or actions; a glorying or vaunting. 

Where Is boasting then ?— Rom, iii. 

BOAST’ING-LY, adv. In an ostentatious manner; 
with boasting. : 

BGOAST’IVE, a. Presumptuous. [Unusual.] Shenstone. 

BOAST’'LESS, a. Without ostentation. Themson. 

BOAT, (bote,) xn. [Sax. bat; Sw. bat; Dan. baad; W. 

bad: Lr. bad; D. boot ; G. bot, a boat ; It. dim. battello, 

a little boat, whence Fr. batéau ; Sp. bote, a boat.) 

1. A small open vessel, or water craft, usually 
moved by oars, or rowing. The forms, dimensions, 
and uses, of boats are very various, and some of 
them carry a light sail. The different kinds of boats 
have different names; as, long-voat, lanch, barge, 
pinnace, jolly-boat, cutter, yawl, ferry-boat, wherry, 
Moses-boat, punt, felucca, fishing-bout, perogue, &c. 

2. A small vessel carrying a mast and sails. but 
usually described by another word; as, a packct-boat, 
assage-boat, advice-boat, &c. Johnson. 
BOAT, v. t. To transport in a boat ; as, to boat goods 
across a lake. _Rep. on Canals. Ash. 
BOAT’A-BLE, a. Navigable fur boats, or small river 
craft. Ramsay. 

BOAT'’ED, pp. Transported in a boat. 

BOAT’-BILL, x. [bvat and bill.) The name of a 
species of bird, the Cancroma cochlearia, a native 
of the tropical parts of South America. It is of the 
Grallic order, with a bill four inches long, not unlike 
a boat with the keel uppermost, or like the bowls of 
two spoons, placed with the hollow parts towards 
each other. > Partington. 

BOAT'-FLY n, A name common to different 

BOAT’-IN-SE€T, { species of Hemipterous insects, 
of the genus Notonecta. Encyc. 


Milton. 


BOD 


i {boat and hook.}. An iron hook 
with a point on the back, fixed to a long pole, to 
pull or push a oat. Mar. Dict. 

BOAT'ING, ppr. Transporting in boats 

BOAT’ING, n, The act or practice of sailing or trans~ 
porting in boats. 

2. In Persia, a punishment of capital offenders, b 
laying them on the back in a boat which is covere 


where they perish. ; Excyc. 


BO-A’/TION, xn. [L.boo.] A crying out; aroar. [Wot 
used. Derham, 
BOAT/MAN, }n. [boat and man.] A man who man. 

BOATS/MAN,} ages a boat; a rower of a boat. 


Dryden. Prior. 


‘BOAT’-ROPE, x. [boat and rope.] A rope tosfasten a 


boat, usually called a painter. 
BOAT!-SHAP-ED, (bote/shapte,) a. Having the 
shape.of a boat; navicular ; cymbiform ; hollow like 
a boat; as the valve of some pericarps. Martyn. 
BOAT’SWAIN, (in seamen’s language, bo'sn,) n. [Rax. 
batswein, from bat, boat, and swein, swain, a boy or 
servant. . 

An officer on board of ships, who has charge of the 
boats, sails, rigging, colors, anchors, calles, and cord- 
age. His office is also to summon the crew to 
their duty, to relieve the watch, assist in the neces- 
sary business of the ship, seize and punish offenders, 
&c. He has a mate who has charge of the long-boat, 
for setting forth and weighing anchors, warping, 
towing, and mooring. Mar. Dict. Encyc. Johnson. 

ga oo A short, jerking action; as, a bod of the 
ead. / 

2. Any little round thing, that plays loosely at the 
end of a string, cord, or movable inachiné; a little 
ornament or pendant that hangs so as to play loosely. 

Dryden. 

Our common people apply the word to a knot of 
worms, on a string, used in fishing for eels. 

3. The words repeated at the end of a stanza. 

: DL’ Estrange. 

4. A blow; a shake or jog ; a jeer or flout. 

Ainsworth. Aschame. 


5. The ball of a short pendulum. Encye. 
6. A mode of ringing. Johnson. 
7. A bob-wig. Shenstone, 


BOB, v. t To move in a short, jerking manner; 
as, to bob one’s head, to bob a courtesy. 


2. To beat ; to shake or jog. Shak, 
3. To cheat ; to gain by fraud. Shak. 
4. To mock or deludg. Ainsworth. 


5. To cut short. 
BOB, v. t. To play backward and forward; to play 
loosely against any thing. y den. 
2. To angle, or fish for eels, or to catch eels with @ 
bob. Encxe. 
BO-BANCE’, (bo-bans’,) x. Aboasting. [Not in wse.} 
Chaucer. 
BOB'BED, pp. Moved short and quick; beat ot 
shaken ; cheated ; gained by fraud ; deluded. 
BOB’BIN, n. [Fr. bobine; D. babyn.] A small pin of 
cylindrical piece of wood, with a head, on which 
thread is wound for making lace. A similar instru- 
ment, bored through to receive an iron pivot, and 
with a border at each end, is used in spinning, te 
wind thread or silk on ; a spool. 
2. Round tape. 

BOB-BIN-ET’, n. A kind of lace which is wrought 
by machines, and not by Rand. Encyc. Dom. Econ. 
BOB/BING, ppr. Playing back and forth ; striking; 

cheating ; angling for eels. 

BOB/BIN-WORK, n. [bobbin and work.] Work woves 
with bobbins. Grew. 
BOB’-CHER-RY, 2. [bor and cherry.) Aipong chit 
dren, a play in which a cherry is hung so_as to bob 

“against the mouth, and be caught with thé teeth. 


ef age-ite 
BOB'O-LINK, n. The popular name of tite, rice-bird 
or reed-bird, of the genus [cterus. ; 
BOB/STAYS, n. pl. [bob and stay.] Ropes to confine the 
bowsprit of a ship downward to the stem. Jar. Dict. 
BOB'TAIL, n. [bob and tail.}) A short tail, or a tail 
cut short. Shak, 
2. The rabble ; used in contempt. Brasston, 
BOB'TAIL-ED,'e. Having the hair or tail cut short. 


LD’ Estrance, 
BOB'-W1IG, n. 

BOB/TAIL-WIG, : 
BO€!A-SINE,n. [Fr.] A sort of fine linen or bucks 
ram. ve 

BOCE, x. The sparus, a beautiful fish. As. 
BOCK’E-LET, } n. A kind of long-winged hawk. 
BOCK’E-RET, Johnson. 
BOCK’ING, n. A particular sort of cloth, like baiz@ 
or drugget. 3 
BOCK’LAND. See Booxtann. . Encyc. 
BODE, v.t, (Sax bodian, bodigan, to foretell, to utter 
or announce ; bod,an order, mandate, or edict ; boda, 
a messenger, or preacher; Sw. bod, a message, an 
embassy 3 beboda, to tell or relate ; Sax. gebodian, te 
offer or bid, to relate, tell, or announce, to comman t, 
to show, to promise. Radically, this is the same 
word as Bro, which see. The radical sense is, a 
utter, to drive out the voice.] 
To portend ; to fereshow ; to presage; to indicate 
Neen nn EE EEE eaten 


[bob and wig.] A short wog. 
Spectator. 
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a something future by signs ; to be the omen of; most ; BOD/Y-SNATCH-ER, x. One who secretly « isinters 


generally applied to things ; as, our vices bode evil to 
the country. 
WOVE, v. i. To foreshow ; to présage. 
This bodes well to you. 
RODE, An omen. 
2. Astop. [See Asrpz. 
86'DED, pp. ora. Presaged ; omened. 
BODE/MENT, zn. An omen; portent; prognostic; a 
foreshowing. [Obs.] Shak. 
BODGE, v. i. [See Bocots.] To boggle; 
Not used.) Shak. 
BODGE, m Abotch. [Wot used.] Whitlock. 
BOD‘ICE, n. Stays; a waistcoat, quilted with whale- 
bone, worn by women. _ Johnson. 
BOD'I-ED, (bod‘id,) a. (from 'body.] Havinga body 


BOD'I-LESS; a. [See Bopr.] Having no body or 
material form ; incorporeal. Davies. 
®OD’I-LI-NESS, x. Corporeality. Minsheu. 
BOD'I-LY, c. Having or containing a body or mate- 
rial form ; corporeal ; as, bodily dimensions. South. 
2. Relating or pertaining to the body, in distinction 
from the mind ; as, dodiy' defects ; bodily pain. Locke, 
3. Real; actual ; as, bodily act. Shak. 
BOD'L-LY, adv. Corporeally'; united with a bédy or 
matter. 
i in which the dwells bodity. 
It fs bis human nature, in whicl Godhead erent BR 


Dryden, 
Chaucer. 


to Stop. 
Shak. 


©, In respect to the entire body or maSs ; entirely ; 
completely ; as, to carry away bodily. 5 
BOD/ING, ppr. or a. [from bode.} Foreshowing ; pre- 


saging. 
BOD/ING, xz. Anomen. | Bp. Ward. 
BOD'KIN, n. [Ir. bod, a limb, that is, a point, a shoot, 


with the termination kiz, used as a diminutive; Gr. 
Baros, a-thorn.] 

1. An instrument of steel, bone, ivory, or the like, 
with a smal) blade, and a sharp point, for making 
holes by piercing. A like instrument with an eye, 
for drawing thread, tape, or ribbon through a loop, 
&c. An instrument to dress the hair. Johnson. 

2. A dagger. [Wot in use.] Chaucer. 

3OD’LEIL-AN, a. Pertaining to Sir Thomas Bodley, 
who founded a celebrated library at Oxford, in the 
16th century. 

BOD/Y,x, [Sax. bodig, stature, trunk, spine; body; 
that which is set or fixed.] 

1, The frame of an animal; the material organized 
substance of an animal, whether living or dead. 

Be not anxious for your body, Matthew, Luke, 


2. The main central part of an animal, in distinc- 
tion froyn the head and extremities. 

3. Matter, as opposed to spirit. Hooker. 

4. A person; a human being; sometimes alone, 
more generally with some or no; as, somebody ; nobody. 

5. Reality, as opposed to representation. 

A shadow ofthings'to come, but the body is of Christ.— Col. ii. 


6. A collective mass ; a number of individuals or 
particulars united ; as, the body of mankind. Chris- 
tians united, or the church, is called the body, of 
which each Christian is a member, and Christ the 
bead. 1 Cor. xii. 12, 27. : 

7. The main army, in distinction from the wings, 
van, or rear, Also, any number of forces under one 
conimander. Clarendon. 

8. A corporation ; a mumber of men, united by a 
common tie, Ld one form. of government, or by occu- 
pation; as, the legislative bedy; the body of the 
clergy ; body corporate ; body politic. 

In physics, any distinct portion of matter, perceived 
by the senses, or any kind of matter, taken gener- 

In geometry, a solid figure, [ically. 

9. Re main part; the bulk ; as, the body of a tree; 
the body of a coach, of a ship, &c. 

10. Any extended solid substance; matter; an 
substance or mass distinct from others; as, a metal- 
line body; a floating body; a moviug body; a light 
body; a heavy body. 

ll. A pandect; a general collection; a code; a 
system; as, a body of laws ; a body of divinity, 

12. Strength; as, wine of a good body.. 

13. Among painters, colors bear a bedy, when they 
are capable of being ground so fine, and of being 
mixed so entirely with oil, as to seem only a very 


thick is Nes the same color. Encyc. 
14. The unrenewed part of man, or -sensual af- 
fections, , 


But I keep under my body. —% Cor, ix. 
15. The extent; the limits. 
Cause to come here on such a day, twelve free and lawful men — 
from the body of your county, Form of a Venire Facias, 

(BOD’Y, v. t. To produce in some form. 

f Imazination bodies forth the forms of things, Shak, 
OD'Y-E€LGTHES, n. ph {body and cloth.] Clothing 
or covering for the body, as fora horse. Addison. 

BON’Y-GUARD, xn. The guard that protects or de- 
fends the person ; the life-guard. “Hence, security. 

Porteus. 

BOD/Y-POL'I-TI€, n. The collective bady of a na- 

tion under civil government. 
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. the bodies of the dead in churchyards, for the pur- 
_ poses of dissection. Miss Martineau. 
BOD'Y-SNATCH-ING, nr. The act of robbing of the 
grave for the purposes of dissection. Jédiss Martineau. 
BOG, n. [Ir bog,‘ soft; bogack, a marsh; bogha, a 
bow ; boghaim, to bend ; Sax. bugan; D. boogen, to 
bend. Soft is flexible, yielding to pressure, bending. 
See Bow. ] . 
1. A quagmire covered with grass or other plants. 
It is defined by marsh and morass, but differs from a 
marsh, as a part from the whole. Wet grounds are 
either bogs, which are the softest, and too soft to bear 
2 man ; marshes or fens, which are less soft, but very 
wet; or swamps, which are soft, spongy land, upon 
the surface, but sustain man and beast, and are often 
mowed. 
2. A little elevated spot or clump of earth, in 
‘ marshes and swamps, filled with roots and grass. 
tog is a common use of the word in New England, } 
BOG, v. t. ‘l'o whelm or phinge, as in mud and mire. 
Jonson. 
BOG’-BEAN, n. [bog and bean; called buck-bean.] 
_ Menyanthes, a plant, the_ marsh-trefoil, which 
grows in moist and marshy places, having beautiful 
flowers and intensely bitter leaves. Booth. 


BOG’-BER-RY, n. [bog and berry.] A species of; 


Oxycoccus, a name of the cranberry growing in low 
lands and marshy places, Fam. of Plants. 
BOG'GLE, v.i% [Qu. W. dwgul, a terrifying.] 
1. To doubt; to hesitate ; to stop, as if afraid to 
proceed, or as if impeded by unforeseen difficulties ; 
to play fast and loose. 


We bogsleat every unusual appearance, Granville. 


2. To dissemble. Howell, - 
BOG/GLE, »v. t. To embarrass with difficulties; a 
popular or vulgar use of the word in the. United States. 
BOG'GLED, pp. Perplexed and impeded by sudden. 

difficulties ; embarrassed. Fe 
BOG’/GLER, 2. A doubter ; a timorous man. . Shak. 


BOG/GLING, ppr. Starting or stopping at difficulties ;. 


hesitating. 

BOG/GLISH, a. Doubtful. [Wot used.] Taylor. 

BOG/GY, a. (from bog.] Containing bogs; full of bogs. 

BOG!-HOUSE, nz. [bog and house.] A house of office. 

BOG’-LAND, «a. [bog and land.] Living in or per- 
taining to a marshy country, . Dryden. 

BOLE, n. [W. bwg, a bugbear or goblin.] 4 

A bugbear ; a specter. 

BOG/-MOSS, n. The Spagnum, a genus of aquatic 
moss plants. : 

BOG/-ORE, n. An ore of iron found in boggy or 
swampy land ; a- variety of brown iron ore, or 
limonite. : 

BOG/-RUSH, 2. [bog and rush.}. A rush that grows 
in bogs, the Schcenus. Pennant. 

BOG/-SPAV-IN, 2. [bog and in.] In horses, an 
encysted tumor on the inside of the hough, contain- 
ing 2 gelatinous matter. Encyc. — 

BOG'-TROT-TER, nz. [bog and tret.] One who lives 
in a boggy country. Johnson, 

BOG'-WHORT, z. [bog and whort.}] The bilberry or 
whortleberry growing in low lands. Fam. of Plénts. 

BO-HEA’,7. [Grosier informs us that this is named 
from a mountain in China, called Vou-y or Voo-y. 
Vol. i. 467. 

A sort of coarse or low-priced tea from China; a 
BO/HUN U’PAS. See Uras. [sort of black tea. 
BOVAR, jn. In the Russian empire,a nobleman ; a 
BOY’AR, { lord; a person of quality; a soldier. 

This word answers nearly to baron in Great Britain, 
and other countties,in the west of Europe. 
’ Tooke. Eton. 

BOIVA-RIN, xn, In Russia, a-gentleman; a person of 
distinction ; the master of a family. 

Tooke. Russ. Dict. 

BOIL, v. % [Fr. bouillir; L. bullio; It. bullire; Sp. 
bullir, to boil; L. bulla, a bubble ; Russ. bz/, the noise 
of boiling water ; It. bolla, 4 bubble, or blister; Eth. 


CL\N saieh, Arh. F6\ fale, to boil; W. Balas, to 
spring. Qu. Sax. weallan, to well, to boil.] 

1. To swell, heave, or be agitated by the action of 
heat ; to bubble; to, rise in bubbles; as, the water 
boils. In achemical sense, to pass from a liquid to 
an aériform state or vapor, at the boiling point. 

2. To be agitated by any other cause than heat; 
as, the boiling waves which roll and foam. 


3. To be hot or fervid; to swell by native heat,’ 


vigor, or irritation ; as, the boiling blood of youth ; his 
blood boils with anger. é 

4. To be in boiling water ; to suffer boiling heat in 
water or other liquid, for cookery or other purpose. 

5. To bubble; to effervesce ; as a mixture of an 
acid and a carbonate. 

To bowl away , to evaporate by boiling. 

To boil over, is to run over the top of a vessel, as 
liquor when thrown into violent agitation by heat or 
other cause of effervescence. 

BOIL, v. t To dress or cook in boiling water; to 
seethe ; to extract the juice or quality of any thing 
by boiling. 


BOL 


2. To prepare for some use in boiling liqttor; as, 
to boi silk, thread, or cloth. ‘To form by boiling ane 
evaporation. This word is applied to a variety of 
processes fur different. purposes; as, to bod salt or 
sugar, &c. In general, boilmg is a violent agitation, 
occasioned by heat ; to boil a liquor is to subject it to 
heat till it bubbles, and to boil any solid substance is 
to subject it to heat in a boiling liquid. 

BOIL, x [D. buil; Ger. beule. Dan. bylde; Sax. bile; 
Arm. buil,a blister; Sw. bulu, a protuberance ; D. 
bol, plump pee. bolle, a bud, a gem; Ir. buile, rage, 


madness ; Pers. pallo, a wart, an ulcer, a boil; W. 
bal, 4 prominence. ] ; 
A circumscribed subcutaneous inflammation, char- 


acterized by a@ pointed pustular tumor, and suppurat- 
ing with a central core ; a peruncutus. 
BOIL‘A-RY, n. The water which arises from a salt 
well, belonging to one who has no right in the soil. 
. Bouvier. 
BOIL’ED, pp. or a. Dressed or cooked by boiling; 
subjected to the action of boiling liquor. 
BOIL/ER, n, A person who boils. 

2. A vessel in which any thing is boiled. A large 
pan, or vessel of iron, copper, or brass, used in dis 
tilleries, pot-ash works, and the like, for boiling large 
quantities of liquor at once. 

BOIL/ER-Y, 2. A.lace for boiling salt, and the ap- 
paratus. Johnson. 
BOIL!ING, ppr. or a. Bubbling ; heaving in bubbles; 
being agitated as bojling liquor ; swelling with heat, 
ardor, or passion ; dressing or preparing for some pur- 

pose by hot water.- 

Boiling point ; the ‘temperature at which a fluid is 
converted into vapor, with the phenomena of ebul- 
lition. “This, in water, is 212°; in- alcohol, 176°; in 
ether, 96° ; In-mercury, 66°. Bran 

BOIL/ING, n. ‘1..c ect or state of bubbling; agitation 
by heat; ebullition; the act of dressing by hot 
water ; the act of preparing by hot water, or of evap- 
orating by heat. 4 - ‘ 

BOIS’/TER-OUS, a, [Dan. pust, a puff, a blast; puste, 
and Sw. pusta,'to blow ; D. byster ; Dan. bister, fu- 
rious, raging ; W. bwyst, wild, savage, whence beast.} 

. Loud 3 roaring; violent; stormy; as, a bois- 

terous. wind. , 

2. Turbulent ; furious ; tumultuous ;-noisy ; as, 2 
boisterous man. 

3, Large; unwieldy; huge; clumsily violent ; a3, 
a doistercus club. 3. ; Spenser.r 

4. Violent ; as, a boisterous heat. Woodward. 

BOIS'TER-OUS-LY, adv. Violently ; furiously ; with 

loud noise ; tumultuously, a’ 
BOIS'TER-OUS-NESS, 2. The state or quality of 

being boisterous; turbulence; disorder; tumultu~- 

ousness. 

BO'LA-RY, a.- [See Borx.] Pertaining to bole or 
clay, or partaking of its nature and qualities. Brown. 

BOL’BI-TINE, a: An epithet. given to one’ of the 
channels of the Nile, by which its waters are dis- 
charged into the Mediterranean. It is the second 
from West to East, but nearly filied with sand. 

DAnville. Encyc. 

BOLD, a. [Sax. bald, beald; D. bout, contracted; ft. 

baldo, bold; baldanza, presumption: imbaldanzire, to 
embolden. The sense is, open, forward, rushing 
forward. 

1. Daring ; courageous; brave ; intrepid ; fearless ; 
applied to men or other animals; as, bold as a lion. 

2. Requiring: courage in the execution ; executed 
with spirit or boldness; planned with courage and 
spirit; as, a bold enterprise. 

3. Confident ; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to speak to you. —1 Thess, fi. 

4. In an ill sense, rude, forward, impudent. 

5. Licentious ; showing great liberty of fiction or 
expression ; as, the figures of an author are bold. 

6. Standing out to view ; striking to the eye; as) 
bold figures in painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

7. Steep; abrupt; prominent; as, a bold shore, 
which enters the water almost perpendicularly, so 
that ships can approach near to land without danger. 

Where the bold cape its warning forehead rears, © Trumbull. 


To make bold; to take freedoms; a common, but 
not a correct phrase. 7 be bold, is better. ‘ 
BOLD, v. t. To make daring. [Wot used.] Hall 
BOLD/EN, v.t To make bold; to give confidence, 
This is nearly disused, being superseded by. Em- 
BOLDEN. “ischam. 
BOLD’‘ER, a. comp. More bold or daring. 
BOLD’EST, a. superl. Most bold or confident. 
BOLD!-FACE, n. [bold and face.] Impudence ; sauci- 
ness ; a term of reprehension and ropes 
? 
gee 
BOLD’-FAC-ED, (Gne,) a. Impudent. Bramhall, — 
BOLD!/LY, adv. In a bold manner; courageously ; in- 
trepidly ; without timidity or fear; with confidence. 
Sometimes, perhaps, in a bad sense, for impudently. 
BOLD/NESS, x. Courage; bravery; intrcpidity ; 
spirit; fearlessness. I can not; with Johnson, inter- 
pret this word by fortitude or magnanimity. Boldnese 
» does not, I think, imply the firmness uf mind which 
constitutes fortitude, nor the elevation and generosity 
of magnanimity, 
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2. Prominence ; the quality of exceeding the ordl-; BOLT, n. [Dan. bolt; Russ. built; D. bout; G. bolzen;; BOMB, v. i. To sound. 


nary rules of scrupulous nicety and caution ; applicd 
to style, ion, and metaphors in language ; and to 
Sfigures in painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
3. Freedom from timidity ; liberty. 
Great is iny boldness of speech toward you, —2 Cor. vil, 
4, Confidence ; confidert trust. 
We have boldness and access with confidence. — Eph. iii. 


5. Freedom from bashfulness; assurance; con- 
fident mien. Bacon. 
6. Prominence ; steepness; 23, the beldness of the 


re. ‘ 
7, Excess of freedom, bordering on inapudence. 
00 . 
BOLD/-SPIR/IT-ED, a, Having bold spirit or courage. 
BOLE, n. [Sw. bol; Dan. bul.] 
1. The ly or stem of a tree. Dryden. 
2 A measure of corn, containing six bushels. 
oe ¢ Mortimer. 
BOLE, 2. A kind of fine clay, often highiy colored by 
fron. Its color is reddish yellow of various shades, 
often with a tinge of brown, sometimes passing to 
reddish, yellowish, or blackish hrown, flesh red, or 
yellowish white. It is opaque or a little translucid, 
especially at the edges, in the red and yellow vari- 
eties. It is compact, and its fracture conchoidal. It 
is brittle, smooth, a little unctuous, and receives a 
. polish from the finger nail, It adheres to the tongue, 
melts by degrees in the mouth, and impresses a slight 
sense of astringency. Cleaveland. 
Armenian bole, is of a bright red color with a tinge 


of yellow, harder than the other kinds, and of a/ 


‘rough, dusty surface, 
Bole of Blois, is yellow, lighter than the other kinds, 
and it effervesces with acids. 
Bohemian bole, is of a yellow color, with a cast of 
red, and of a flaky texture. 
- French bole, is of a pale red color, variegated with 
specks of white and yellow. 
Lemnian bole, is of a pale red color. 
Silesian bole, is of a pale yellow color. 
BO-LE’RO, nz. A favorite dance in Spain. 
BO-LET'I€, a. Boletic acid, is an acid discovered by 
‘Braconnot in the juice of the Boletus fomentarius, 
var, pseudo-igniarius. 
BO-LE’/TUS, nx. [L.] A genus of Mushrooms, con- 
taining many species, 
goog {L., from Gr. Bodts, a dart; Badrw, to 
ow. ; 
A fire-ball darting through the air, followed by a 
train of light or sparks. ; 
BOLL, 2. [W. bul, a seed-vessel ; Sax. bulla, a bowl.) 
The pod or capsule of a plant, as of flax ; a peri- 
carp. Bole,a measure of six bushels, is sometimes 
Written in this manner. 
LL, v. 7 To form into a pericarp or seed-vessel, 
The barley was in the ear and the flax was bolled. — Ex. ix. 


Heb. bya, Gr. oneopariov, na translated by the 


venty. 

BOL’LARD TIM'BERS, in a ship, or knight-heads, 
are two timbers, rising just within the stem, one on 
each side of the bowsprit, tu secure its end. 

Mar. Dict. 
In docks, bollards are large posts set in the ground 
on each side, to which are lashed large blocks, through 
which are reeved the transporting hawsers for duck- 
ing and undocking ships. Encye. 

BOLL/INGS, xn. pl. Pollard trees, whose tops and 
branches are cut off. Ray. 

BO-LOGN’A-SAU‘SAGE, (bo-ld/na-,) 7. A large 
sausage made of bacon, veal, and pork-suet, chopped 

__ fine, and inclosed in a skin. ; 

BO-LOGN'I-AN STONE, (bo-ld’ne-an stone,) n. Ra- 
diated sulphate of barytes, found in roundish masses, 
composed of radiating fibres, first discovered near Bo- 
logna. It is phosphorescent when calcined. 

BOL'STER, n. [Sax. bolster ; Sw. bolster ; Ger. pol- 

(2) 


Encye. 


ster; Dan. bolster-dyne, a feather bed ; Pers. UC, 


Salisht. In Dutch, bolster is a husk, cod, or sheli.] 

_1._A long pillow or cushion, used to support the 
head of persons lying on a bed ; generally laid under 
the pillows. 

2. A pad, or quilt, used to hinder pressure, support 
any part of the body, or make a bandage sit easy 
upon a wounded part ; a compress. ; 

3. In saddlery, a part of a saddle raised upon the 
bows or hinder part, to hold the rider’s thigh. 

é Farrier’s Dict. 

4. In ships, a cushion or bag, filled with tarred 
canvas, used to preserve the stays from being worn 
or chafed by the masts. Mar. Dict. 
OL/STER, v. 2 To support with a bolster, pillow, or 
ony soft pad or quilt. 

To support; to hold up; to maintain. South. 
BGL’STER, v. i. To lie together, or on the same bol- 
Shak. 


ster. 
BOL’/STER-ED, a. Swelled out; supported. 
RBOI/STER-ER. n. A supporter. P 


BOL/STER-ING, n. A propping up or supporting. i 
> Ta 


ylor. 


BOM 


Sax. bolta, catapulta, that which is driven, from the 
root of Gr. Sa\dw, L. pello.] 
1. An arrow; adart; a puinted shaft. Dryden. 
2. A strong cylindrical pin, of iron or other metal, 
used to fasten a door; a plank, a chain, &c. In 
ships, bolts are used jin the sides and decks, and 
have different names, as rag-bolts, eye-bolts, ring- 
bolts, chain-bolts, &c. In gunnery, there are prise- 
bolts, transom-bolts, traverse-bolts, and bracket-holts. 
3. A thunder-holt ; a stream of lightning, so named 
from its darting hike a bolt. 
4. The quantity of twenty-eight ells of canvas, 
Encyce. 


BON 


B. Jonson. 
BOM’BARD, (bum/bard,) x. (bomb and ard, kind. Fr, 
bomburde; Sp. and lt. bombarda. 

1. A piece of short, thick ordnance, with a large 
mouth, formerly used ; some of them carrying a ball 
of three hundred pounds?’ weight. It is called, also, 
bastitsk, and by the Datch dunderbuss, thunder-gun, 
But the thing and the name are no longer in use. 

Encye, 

2. An attack with bombs ; bombardment, hae, 

3. A barrel ; a drinking-vessel. [ Obs. J Ash, 

BOM-BARD’, (bum-bird’,)'v. ¢, To attack with bombs 
Utrown from mortars. 
BOM-BARD’ED, pp. Attacked with bombs. 


-Bolt upright; as erect or straight up as an arrow ; BOM-BARD-IER’, x. One whose business is to attend 


laced on its head. Grose. 
BOLT, v. t. ‘To fasten or secure with a bolt or iron 
pin, whether a door, a plank, fetters, or any thing 
else. 
2. To fasten; to shackle ; to restrain. Shak. 
3. To blurt out; to utter or throw out precipitately. 


Thate when vice can bolt her arguments, Milton. 


In this sense it is often followed by out. 

4. To throw precipitately; to swallow without 
chewing ; as, to bolt food down one’s throat. 

BOLT, v. t. [Russ. boltayu, to shake, agitate, babble ; 
Norm. bulter, a bolting sieve. ] 

1. To sift or separate bran from flour, by passing 
the fine part of meal through a cloth. 

2. Among sportsmen, to start or dislodge, used of 
conies, 

3. To examine by sifting; lo.open or separate the 
parts of a subject, to find the truth; generally fol- 
lowed by owt. “Time and nature will bolt out the 
truth of things.”? [Jnelegant.]} L’ Estrange. 

4. To purify ; to purge. .[ Unusual ]. Shak. 

5. To discuss or argue, as at Gray’s Inn, where 
cases are privately discussed by students and bar- 
risters. Encyc. 

BOLT, v. i. To shoot forth suddenly; to spring out 
with speed and suddenness; to start forth like.a bolt ; 
commonly followed by out; as, to bolt out of the 
house, or out of a den. Dryden. 

BOLT’-AU-GER, n. [bolt and auger.] A large borer 


nsed in ship-bullding, Ash. 
BGLT’-BOAT, n. {do0lt and boat.] . Astrong boat that 
will endure a rough sea. Ash. 


BOLT’ED, pp. ora. 
sifted ; examined. 

BOLT’ER, ». An instrument or machine for sep- 
arating bran from flour, or the coarser part of meal 
from the finer. 

2. A kind of net, Johnson. 

BOLT’-HEAD, (-hed,) n. [bolt and head.] A long, 
straight-necked, vlass vessel for chemical distillations, 
called also a matrass or receiver. Johnson, 

BOLT’ING, ppr. Fastening with a bolt, or bolts, 
blurting out; shooting forth suddenly ; separating 
bran from flour; sifting; examining; discussing ; 
dislodging. 

BOLT'ING, n. The act of fastening with a bolt or 
bolts ; a sifting; discussion. 

BOLT’ING-€LOTH, n. [bolt and cloth.) A linen or 
hair cloth of which bolters are made for sifting meal. 


Made fast with a bolt; shot forth ; 


Encyc. 
BOLT’ING-HOUSE, 2”. [bolt and house.] The house 
or place where meal is bolted. Johnson. 


BOLT/ING-HUTCH,n. A tub for bolted flour. 
BOLT’ING-MILL, » [bolt and mill,} A machine or 
engine for sifting meal. Encyc. 

BOLT/ING-TUB, x. A tub to sift meal in. 
BOL/TON-ITE, x. A granular mineral of a grayish 
or yellowish color, found in Bolten, Massachusetts ; 
chiefly composed of silica and magnesia. ; 
BOLT'-ROPE, x. [bolt and rope.} A rope to which 
the edges of sails are sewed to strengthen them. 
That part of it on the perpendicular side is called the 
leech-rope ; that at the bottom, the foot-rope ; thot at 
the top, the kead-rope. | ;. Mar. Dict. 
BOLT'SPRIT, n. [From the universal popular pro- 
nunciation of this word, this may have been the 
original word; but I doubt it.) See Bowsrrit. 
BOLT UP-RIGHT’, a. or adv. Perfectly upright. 
BO'LUS, n. [L. bolus; Gr. Bwros, a mass.] — [ Good, 
A soft mass of any thing medicinal made inte a 
large pill, to be swallowed at once. It may be of 
any ingredients, made a little thicker sees nee 
CYC. 
BOMB, (bum,) n. [L. bombus ; Gr. Bopfos.] 
1. A great noise. Bacon. 
2. A large shell of cast iron, round and hollow, 
with-a vent to receive a fusee, which is made of 
wood, and filled with inflammable matter. This 
being filled with gunpowder, and the fusee driven 
into the vent, the fusee is set on fire, and the bomb 
is thrown from a mortar, in such a direction as to 
fall into a fort, city, or enemy’s camp, when it bursts 
with great violence, and often with terrible effect. 
The inventor of bonsbs is not known; they came 
‘into common use about the year 1634. Encyc. 
3. The stroke upon a bell. 
BOMB, v. t. To attack with bombs ; to vombard. [.Vot 
used.] be ‘ Prior. 


the loading and firing cf’ mortars. 

BOM-BARD-IER! BEE/TLE, n, A kind of beetle, 
the brachinus crepitans, which, under a sense of 
danger, makes a discharge like that of a popgun, 
with a@ sort of smoke ; hence the name. The name 
is also applied, from the same circumstance, to other 
species of the same genus, 

erty RD'ING, ppr. Attacking with shells of 
ons. ne 

BOM-BARD/MENT, n. An attack with bombs; the 
act of throwing bombs into a town, fort, or ship, 

Addison, 

BOM-BAR'DO, n, A musical instrument of the wind 
kind, puch like the bassoon, and used as a base to 
the hautboy. Encye. 

BOM-BA-SIN’, )n. [Fr.] A twilled fabric, of which 

BOM-BA-ZINE’,} the warp is silk, and the weft 
worsted ; ordinarily black, Encye. 

BOM’BAST, (bum’bast,) x. Originally, a stuff of soft, 
loose texture, used to swell garments. Hence, high. 
sounding words; an inflated style ; fustian; a serie 
ous attempt, by strained description, to raise a low 
or familiar subject above its rank, which, instead 
of being sublime, never fails to be ridiculous. 

Encde. 

BOM'BAST, a. High-sounding ; inflated ; big without 
meaning. Swift. 

BOM-BAST'I€, a. Swelled ; high-sounding ; bombast, 

‘ Shaftesbury, 

BOM’BAST-RY, zn. , Swelling words without much 
meaning ; fustian. Swift. 

BOM’BATE, x. _ A salt formed by the combination of 

* bontbic acid with a base. Lavoisier, 

BOM'BAX, 7. The cotton-tree. Brande, 

BOM-BA-ZET’, n. A sort of thin woolen cloth. 

ROMB'-CHEST, n. [bomb and chest.) A chest filled 
with bombs, or only with gunpowder, placed under 
ground, to make destruction by its displosion. 

BOM'BI€, a. [L. bombyrz, a silk-worm.] 

Pertaining to the silk-worm; as, bombic acid. 

BOM’BI€ AC‘ID, n. An animal acid obtained from 
silk worms and raw silk. Its existence as a distinct 
acid is now denied. 

ee proper term is bombycie acid.]} 

BOM-BI-LA'TION, xn. [L. bombilo.] 

Sound ; report; noise. [Little used.] Brown. 

BOM’BITE, nr. A bluish-biack mineral of impalpable 
compusition, found in Bombay ; apparently a variety 
of flinty slate. Shepard. 

BOMB'-KETCH, A small ship or vessel, con- 

BOMB/-VES-SEL, structed for throwing bombs 
into a fortress from the sea, and built remarkably 
strong, in order to sustain the shocks produced by 
the discharge of the mortars, They generally are 
rigged as ketches. Mar. Dict, 

BOMB/-PROOFP, (bum/-,) a. Secured against the force 
of bombs. 

BOMB/-SHELL, (bum/shell,) n. A bomb, or hollow 
globe of iron; to be filled with powder, and thrown 
from a mortar. 

BOM-BYC’I-NOUS, a, [L. bombycinus, from bombyz, 
a sitk-worm.] 

1. Silken ; made of silk. 
2. Being of the color of the silk-worm; transpa- 
rent with a yellow tint. Darwine 

BOM'BYX, 2. [(L.J_ The silk-worm. 

BON, a. [Fr., from L, bonus.) : 

Good ; valid as security fur something, 
BON, (bong.) 2. [Fr. bon, good.] 
A good saying; a jest; a tale. 

BO'NA-FI' DE, (L.] With good 
or deception. 

BO-NAIR’, a. [It. bonario, from L. bonus.] 

Complaisant ; yielding. [Jot used.] 

BO-NA-PART’E-AN, a. Pertaining to Bonaparte. 

BO’NA:PART-ISM, x. The policy or manners of Bo» 
naparte, Lamartine. 

BO/NA-PART-IST, n. One attached to the policy of 
Bonaparte. : 

BO'NA PER-I-TU'RA, [L.] Ferighable goods. _ 

BO'NA RO'BA,n. ([It., a fine gown] [ Bouvier, 

A showy wanton. Shak. 

BO-NA/SUS, n. [L.] A species of Bos, or wild ox, 
with a long mane ; @ native of Asia and Africa. It 
is of the size of a bull. Encyc. 

BONBON, (bong’bong,) n. (Fr.] Sugar confection- 
ery ; a sugar-plum, ‘ 

BON CHRET'IEN, (bon-kret'yen,) n.  [Fr., good 
Christian.] A kind of pear. 


nl 


Spenser, 
faith ; without fraud 
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BOND, x. [Sax. bond. See Bann and Binn.) 
ke id hing that binds, as a cord, a chain, a rope; 
a band. 

2. Ligament; that which holds things together. 

3. Union ; cc nection ; a binding. 

‘Lat walls be so constructed as to make a good bond. Mortimer. 
4, In the plural, chains; imprisonment ; captivity. 
_He hath done nothing worthy of death or of bonds. — Acts, 


&. Cause of union ; cement which unites ; link of 

connection ; as, the bonids of affection. 
Charity is the bond of perfectness. — Col. iii. 

6. An obligation imposing a moral duty, as by a 
vow or promise, by law, or other means 

7. In law, an obligation or deed by which a person 
binds himself, his heirs, executors, and administra- 
tors, to pay a certain sum on or before a future day 
appointed. This is.a single bond. But usually a con- 
dition is added, that, if the obligor shall do a certain 
act, or pay acertain sum of money, on or before a 
time specified, the obligation shall be void ; other- 
wise it shall remain in full force. If the condition 
is not performed, the bond becomes forfvited, and the 
obligor and his heirs are liable to the payment of the 
whole sum. Blackstone. 
J 8. In architecture, a peculiar mode of disposing 
bricks in a wall; as, English bond, where one course 
consists of bricks with their ends toward the face 
of the wall, called headers, and the next course of 
bricks with their lengths parallel to the face of the 
wall, called stretchers ; Flemish bond, where each 
course consists of headers and stretcRers alternate- 
ly. Brande. 

BOND, a. [for bound.] In a state of servitude or sla- 
very ; captive, 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles; whether we be bond or free. — 
1 Cor. xii. 
BOND, v. t. To give bond for, as for duties or customs 
‘atea custom-house ; to secure payment of, by giving 
a bond. 
On their reshipment and exportation, official clearances were 
iven, in which no mention was made that the carzo con- 
sisted of bonded or debentured goods, War in Disguise. 
In the United States, it is applied to the goods on 
which the customs arise, and to the duties secured 
by bond. 

BOND'AGE, zx. Slavery or involuntary servitude; 
captivity ; imprisonment ; restraint of a person’s 
liberty by compulsion. In ancient Englsh law, vil- 
lenage. 

2. Obligation ; tie of duty. 
He must resolve not to be brought under the bondage. af observing 
onths, South. 
3. In Scripture, spiritual subjection to sip and cor- 
rupt passions, or to the voke of the ceremonial law; 


servile fcar. Heb. ii. Gal. ii. Rom. viii. 
BOND!-€RED'IT-OR, n. A creditor who is secured 
by a bond. Blackstone. 


BOND‘ED, pp. or a. Secured by bond, as duties. 
Bonded goods, ure those for the duties on which, 
bonds are given ut the custom-house. 

BOND!MAID, x. [bond and maid.}] A female slave, or 
one bound to service without wages, in opposition to 
a hired servant. 

BOND/MAN, x, [bond and man.] A man slave, or one 
bound to service without wages. In old English law, 
a villain, or tenant in villenage. 

BOND/-SERV-ANT, u. [bond and servant.] A slave ; 
one who is subjected to the authority of another, or 
whose person and liberty are restrained. 

BOND/-SERV-ICE, n. [bond and service.] The con- 
dition of a bond-servant ; slavery. 

BOND!-SLAVE, n. [bond and slave.] A person in a 
state of slavery; one whose person and liberty are 
subjected to the authority of a master. 

BONDS'MAN, x, [bond and men.) Acslave. [Obs.] 

Derham. 
2. A surety ; one who is bound, or who gives secu- 
rity, for another. 

BONDS/WOM-AN,) n. [bond and woman.|- A wom- 

BOND/WOM-AN, an slave, . Junson. 

BON'DU:',n. A species of Guilandina, or nickar-tree, 
the yellow nickar, a cliambing plant, a native of the 
West Indies, bearing a pod containing two hard 
reeds of the size of a child’s marble. Encye. 

BONE, n. (Sax. ban; Sw. ben; 1). been, bone or leg ; 
Ger. hein, & leg; Dan. been, leg or bone. ‘The sense 
probably is, that which is set or Axed? h 

l. A firm, hard substance, of a duil white color, 
composing the skeleton or firmer part of the body, 
in the higher orders of animals. The bones of an 
animal support all the softer parts, as the flesh. and 
vessels, They vary in texture in different bones, and 
in diffurent parts of the same bone. ‘The long bones 
are compact im their middle portion, with a central 
cavity occupied by a network of plates and filers, 
and cellular or spongy at the extremsties, The Hat 
bones are compact externally, and cvllilar mternally. 
The bones in a f-tts are cot and cartilaginous, but 
they gradually harden with age. ‘The ends of the 
long bones are larger than the middls part, which 
tenders the articulations more firm, and in the fetus 
they are distinct portions, called cpiphyses. Bones are 

$$ 
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supplied with blood-vessels, and in the fetus, or ina | BON/NI-LASS, n. [bonny and lass.) A beautiful girl. 


diseased state, ure very vascular. They are also fur- 
nished with nerves and absorbents, though less easi- 
ly detected in a sound state. ‘They are covered with 
athin, strong membrane, called the periosteum, which, 
together with the bones, has very little sensibility in 


a sound stare, but when inflamed is extremely sensi- | 


bie. Their cells and cavitiesare occupied by a fatty 
substance, called the medulla or marrow. They con- 
sist of earthy matter rather more than half, fatty mat- 
ter one tenth, and cartilage about one third of the 
whole. The earthy matter gives them their solidity, 
and consists of phosphate of lime, with a small por- 
tion of carbonate of lime and phosphate of magnesia. 
Cyc. Wistar.’ Thomson. 

2. A piece of bone, with fragments of meat adher- 
ing to it, 

To be upon the bones, is to attack. [Little used, and 
vulzar.} 

To make no bones, is to make no scruple ; a meta- 
phor taken from a dog who greedily swallows meat 
that has no bones. Johnson, 

Bones; a sort of bobbins, made of bones or ivory, 
for weaving lace: also, dice. Johnson. 

BONE, v. t. To take out bones from the flesh, as in 
cookery. Johnson. 

2. To put whalebone into stays. Ash. 

BONE’-ACE, n. [bone and ace.] A game at cards, in 
which he who has the highest card turned up to him 
wins the bene, that is, one half the stake. Encyc. 

BONE!-A€HE, (-ake,) x. Pain inthe bones. Shak. 

BONE’-BLACK, ». The black carbonaceous sub- 
stance into which bones are converted by calcina- 
tion, in close vessels ; called also animal charcoal. It 
is used as a decolorizing material and as a black pig- 
ment. Ure. 

BON’ED, pp. “Deprived of bones, as in cookery. 

BON’ED, a, Having bones; used in composition; a3, 
high-boned, strong-boned. 

BONE’-DUST, n. Ground or pulverized bones, used 
as a powerful manure. 

BONE’/-EARTH, (-erth,) x. The earthy residuum af- 
ter the calcination of bone, consisting chiefly of 

hosphate of lime. 

BONE!-LACE, n. [bone and lace.] A lace made of 
linen thread, so called because woven with bobbins 
of bone. [ Obs.] 

BONE’LESS, a. Without bones; wanting bones; as, 
boneless gums, 

BONE!-SET, v. t. [bone and set.] Toscta dislocated 
bone ; to unite broken bones. Wiseman. 
BONE’-SET, z. A plant, the thoroughwort, a species 

of eupatorium. 

BONE’-SET-TER, n. [bone and set.] One whose oc- 
cupation is to set and restore broken and dislocated 


bones. 

BONE!-SET-TING, x. That branch of surgery which 
consists in replacing broken and luxated bones; the 
practice of setting bones. 

BONE'-SPAV-IN, x. [bone and spavin.] A bony ex- 
crescence, or hard swelling, on the inside of the hock 
of a horse’s leg ; usually cured by blistering and firing, 
or caustic blisters. Encye. 

BO-NET‘TA, n. Asea fish. Qu. Bonito. Herbert. 

BON'FIRE, x. [Fr. bor, good, and fre.] 

A fire made as an expression of public joy and ex- 
ultation. | 

BON'GRACE, », [Fr.:bonne and grace.} 

A covering for the forehead. [Wot used.] Beaum, 

BO'NI-FORM, a. Of a good shape. 

BON'I-FY, v. t. To convert into good. [Not used.] 

Ci 


udworth. 

BON'ING, ppr. Depriving of bones. 

BO-NI'TO, n. [Sp.] A fish of the Tunny kind, 
growing to the length of three feet, found on the 
American coast and in the tropical climates. It has 
a greenish back, and a white, silvery belly. 

Hawksworth. Pennant. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BON'MOT", (bong’mo’,) x. [Fr. bon, good, and mot, 
a word.) A jest; a witty repartee. 

BONNE BOUCHE, (bon boosh,) n. [Fr.] A deli- 
cious morsel or mouthful, 

BON‘/NET, n. [Fr. bonxet; Sp. donete; Ir. boinead ; 

Arm. boned.) 

1. A covering for the head, in common use before 
the introduction of hats, ‘Ihe word, as now used, 
signifies a cover for the head, worn by females, close 
atthe sides, and projecting over the forehead. 

2. In fortification, a small work with two faces, 
having only a parapet, with two rows of palisades 
about 10 or 12 fect distant. Generally, it is raised 
above the salient angle of the counterscarp, and com- 
municates with the covered way. Encye. 

Bonnet a pretre, or priest’s bonnet, is an outwork, 
having at the head three salient angles and two in- 
ward. Johnson. 

3. In sea language, an addition to a sail, or an ad- 
ditional part liced to the foot of a sail, in small ves- 
sels, and m moderate winds. Mar. Dict. 

BON'NET-ED, a. Wenring a bonnet.: 

BON'NET-PEP'/PER, n. A species of Capsicum, or 
Guonea pepper. Fam. of Plants. 

BON'NI-REL, n. (Fr. bonne and belle.} 


A handsome girl. Spenser. 


Spenser. 

BON!NI-LY, adv. [See Bonny.] Gayly ; handsome- 
ly ; plumply. 

BON’NI-NESS, n. Gayety; handsomeness ; plump- 
ness. [Little used. 

BON'NY, a. [Fr. bon, bonne, good; L. bonus, See 
err 

1. Handsome ; beautiful. 

Till bonny Susan sped across the plain. Goy. 
2. Gay; merry; frolicsome ; cheerful ; blithe. 
Blithe and bonny. Shak. 
3. In familiar language, plump, as plump and 
healthful persons are most inclined to mirth. 

; ae word is much used in Scvtland, 

BON’NY, n. Among miners, a bed of ore, differing 
from a squat in being-round, whereas a squat is flat; 
or a distinct bed of ore, that communicates with no 
vein. Bailey. Encyc. 

BON’NY-€LAB’BER, 2. [Qu. bunny, or Ir. baine, 


milk, and clabber; Ar. LS laba, biestings ; G. lab; D. 


leb, rennet. ] 
A word used in Ireland for sour buttermilk. 
Julinson. 
It is used, in America, for any milk that is turned, 
or become thick in the process of souring, and ap- 
plied only to that part which is thick. 
BON'TEN, x. A narrow woolen stuff. 
BON'-TON’, (bong'tong’,) x. [Fr.] The hight of the 
fashion. 
BO'NUM MAG'NUM, [L.] Akind of plum. Johnson. 
BO/NUS, n. [L.] A premium given for a loan, or for 
a charter or other privilege granted to a company. 
2. An extra dividend to the shareholders of a joint- 
stock company, out of accumulated profits. Gilbert. 
BON-VI-VANT", (boug-vé-ving’,) x. [Fr.] A good 
fellow ; a jovial companion. 
BO/NY, a. [from bone.] Consisting of bones; full of 
bones ; pertaining to bones. 
2. Having large or preminent bones ; stout ; strong. 
BON’ZE, (bon/zy,) x. A Boodhist priest ; a name used 
in China, Tunkin, and the neighboring countries, 
In China, the bonzes are the priests of the Fohists; 
or sect of Fohi. They are distinguished from the 
laity by their dress. In Japan, they are gentlemen 
of family, In Tunkin, every pagoda has at least two 
bonzes belonging to it, and some have thirty or forty. 
In China, the number of bonzes is estimated at fifty 
thousand, and they, are represented as idle, dissolute 


men. Z Encye, 

BOO'BY, n. [Sp. bobo, a dunce or-idiot, a ruff for the 
re a bufioon, the bird bobo. Qu. Ger. bube, a 
boy. 


1. A dunce; a stupid fellow; a lubber; one void 
of wisdom or intellect. Prior. 
2. A fowl, allied to the Pelican genus, the Sula 
fusca, of a brown and white color, much varied in 
different individuals. This fow] is found among the 
Bahama Isles, feeds upon fish, and lays its eggs on 
the bare rocks. It has a joint in the upper mandible, 
by which it can raise it without opening the mouth, 
Encye. 
ROO’BY, a. Having the characteristics of a booby. 
BOO/BY-HUT, x. A kind of covered sleigh, so called 
in the eastern part of the United States. 
BOO’BY-HUTCH, n. A clumsy, ill-contrived, cov- 
ered carriage or seat, used in the east part of Eng- 


land. orby. 
BOODH, n. In Eastern Asia, a general name for the 
divinity. Malcom. 


BOODH‘ISM, n. <A system of religion in Eastern 
Asia, embraced by more than one third of the human 
race. It teaches that, at distant intervals, a Boodh, 
or deity, appears, to restore the world from a state of 
ignorance and decay, and then sinks into a state of 
entire non-existence, or rather, perhaps, of bare ex- 
istence without attributes, action, or consciousness, 
This state, called WVirvana, or Nicban, is regarded as 
the ultimate supreme good, and the highest reward 
of virtue among men. Four Boodhs have thus ap- 

eared in the world, and passed into Nirvana, the 
ast of whom, Gaudama, became incarnate about 
600 years before Christ. From his death, in 543 B. 
C., many thousand years will elapse before the ap- 
pearance of another ; so that the system, in the mean 
time, is practically one of pure atheism. The objects 
of worship, until another Roodh appears, are the rel- 
ics and images of Gaudama. E. E. Salisbury. Malcom. 

BOODH'IST, x. One who maintains the doctrines of 
Boodhism. 

BOOK, n. [Sax. boc, a book and the beech-tree ; Goth. 

oka; Icelandic, book; D. bock, a hook, and the mast 
of beech ; beukc, a beech-tree ; G. buch, a hook, and 
buche, a beech ; Dan. bow ; Sw. bok; Russ. buk; Gyp- 
sy, buchos. Like the Latin liber, book signifies pri- 
marily bark and beech. the tree being probably nained: 
from its bark.} 

1. A general name of every literary composition: 
which 1s printed ; but, appropriately, a printed cain- 
position bound , a volume. The name is given alse 
to any number of written sheets when bound, or 
sewed together, and to a volume of blank paper, in- 
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Pp 


a 


BOOK 


BOO 


tended for any species of writing, as for memoran- 
a tl accounts, or receipts. 

2 
division of a subject in the same volume. 

3. A volume or collection of sheets in which ac- 
counts are kept ; a register of debts and credits, re- 
ceipts and expenditures, é&c. 

In books: in kind remembrance ; in favor. 

I was 20 much in his books, that at his decease he left me his 

lam) Addison. 


ip. 

Without book; by memory ; without reading ; with- 
out notes; as, a sermon was delivered without book. 
This phrase is used also in the sense of without au- 
thority ; as, a man asserts without book. 

BOOK, v.t. To enter, write, or register in a book. 
BOOK!-A€E-COUNT’, x. [book and account.) An ac- 
count or register of debt or credit in a book. 
BOOK’BIND-ER, x. [book and bind.] One whose oc- 
cupation is to hind books. 
OK’BIND-ER-Y, x. A place for binding books. 
BOOK’BIND-ING, x. The art or practice of binding 
ks ; or of sawing the sheets, and covering them 
with leather or other material. 
BOOK’€ASE, x. A case with shelves, and, common- 
y, dvors, for holding books. i 
BOOK’-DEBT, (-det,) n. A debt for goods delivered, 
and charged by the seller on his book of accounts. 
BQOK’ED, (bookt,) pp. Entered in a book ; registered. 
BOOK'FUL, a. [book and full.] Full of notions 
gleaned from books ; crowded with undigested learn- 


ing. Pope. 

BOQK/ING, ppr. Registering in a book. 

BOOK‘ISH, a. Given to reading; fond of study ; more 
acquainted with books than with men. Shak. 
BOQK'ISH-LY, adv. In the way of being addicted to 
ooks or much reading. Thurlow. 
BOOK’'ISH-NESS, x. Addictedness to books ; fond- 
ness for study. Whitlock. 
BOOK!-KEEP-ER, nz. [book and keep.] One who 

eeps accounts, or the accounts of another; the of- 
ficer who has the charge of keeping the books and 
accounts in a public office. 

BOQOK/-KEEP-ING, 2. [book and keep.] The art of 
recording mercantile transactions in a regular and 
systematic manner; the art of keeping accounts in 
such a manner, that a man may know the true state 
of his business and property, or of his debts and 
credits, by an-inspection of his hooks, The books 
for this purpose are, 1. A Waste Book, or Blotter, in 
which are registered all accounts or transactions in 
the order in which they take place; 2. The Journal, 
which contains the accounts transferred from the 
waste book, in the same order, but expressed in a 
technica] style; 3. The Ledger, in which articles of 
the same kind are collected tugether, from the Jour- 
nal, and arranged under proper titles. 

In addition to these, several others are used ; as, 
eash-book ; book of charges of merchandise; book of 
house-expenses ; invoice-book ; sales-book ; bill-book ; 
receipt-book ; letter-book ; pockct-buok; the use of 
which may be understood from the names. Encyc. 

BOOK’-KNOWL-EDGE, (-nol/lej,) m Knowledge 
ained by reading books. F 

BOOK'LAND, n. [500k and land.] In old English 

BOUK’'LAND, laws, charter land, held by deed 

under certain rents and free-services, which differed 

nothing from free socage lands. This species of ten- 
ure has given rise to the modern freeholds. Blackstone. 

BOOK’-LEARN-ED, a. [book and tcarn.}  Versed in 

ooks ; acquainted with books and literature ; a term 
sometimes implying an ignorance of men, or of the 
common concerns of life. : Dryden. 

BOOK’-LEARN-ING, zn. Learning acquired by read- 
ng ; acquaintance with bouks and literature ; some- 
times implying want of practical knowledge. Sidney. 

BOOK'LESS, a. [book and less.] Without books; 
unlearned. Shenstone. 

BOOK'-MAD-NESS, n. A rage for possessing books ; 

ibliomania. 

en Ee One who writes and publishes 


ks. 

BOOK'-MAK-ING, n, The practice of writing and 

publishing books. : 
BOOK’-MAN, x. [book and man.] A man whose 

profession is the study of books. * Shak, 
BOOK'-MATE, n. [book and mate.] A school-fellow. 
BOOK'MIND-ED-NESS, nr. Love of books. —_ [ Shak, 
BOQK'-MUS-LIN, n. [Originally buke muslin.] A 
particular kind of muslin. 
Ue hg n, The oath made on the book, or 

shak. 


Bible. ' Sh 
BOQK’SELL-ER, », [book and sell.] One whose oc- 
cupation is to sell books. 3 
ee NS, n The employment of selling 
KS. 
BOQQK’-STALL, x. A stand or stall, commonly in the 
pen air, for retailing books, 
K’STAND, n. A stand or frame for containing 
ks offered for sale in the streets. 
BOOKSTORE: n. See Bisriouite. . 
K’STORE, x. A shop where books are kept for 
sale, [ U. S.;) called in England a bookseller’s shop. 
OR) -wurm,) n. [book and worm.] A 
Worm or mite that eats holes in books. 


particular part of a literary composition; a | BOO’LEY, n. 


BOO 


2. A student closely attached to books, or addicted 
to study ; also, a reader without judgment. Pope. 
In freland, one who has no settled 

habitation, but wanders from place to place with his 

flocks and herds, living on their milk, like the 

Tartars. Spenser. 
BOOM, n. [D. boom, atree, a pole, a beam, a bar, a 

rafter; Goth. bagms; Ger. baum; Eng. beam; D. 

boomen, to push forward with a pole; Dan. bom, a 

rail or bar.] 

1. A long pole or spar, run out from various parts 
of a ship, or other vessei, for the purpose of extend- 
ing the bottom of particular sails; as, the jib boom, 
studding-sail boom, main boom, square-suil boom, &c. 

Mur, Dict 

2. A strong iron chain cable, or line of spars bound 
together, extended across a river, or the mouth of a 
harbor, to prevent an enemy’s ships from passing. 

3. A pole set up as a mark to direct seamen how 
to keep the channel in shallow water. 

4. A hollow roar, as of waves. 

BOOM, v.i. [Sax. byma, byme, a trumpet; bymian, to 
blow or sound a trumpet; D. bomme,a drum; bom- 
men, to drum; W. bwinp, a hollow sound. We see 
the senses of sounding, uttering the voice, swelling, 
and rushing forward, are connected. } 

1. In marine languaye, to rush with violence, as a 
ship under a press of sail. 

2. To swell; to roll and roar, as waves. 

The hoarse waves booming to the occan shore, Hilthouse, 


3. To cry as the bittern. Goldsmith. 
The Dutch use om for the sound of an empty 
barrel ; and bommen is to drum. 
BOOM'ING, ppr. or a. Rushing with violence ; roar- 
ing, like waves. 
BOOM/E-RANG, n. A wooden weapon used by the 
natives of Australia. [See Kyiee.] 
BOON,7. [L. bonus; Fr. bon; Norm. boon; It. buono; 
Sp. bueno; Port. bom, good.] 
1. A gift; a grant; a benefaction; a present; a 
favor granted. Addison. 
2. [Dan. bon, Sw. bén, a petition.) A prayer or 
petition. Ash. 
BOON, a. [Fr. bon; L. bonus.] 

Gay; merry; kind, bountiful; as, a boon com- 
panion. _ Miltgn. 
BOON, 7. The refuse or useless vegetable matter from 
dressed flax. Library of Ent. Knowledge. 
BO/OPS, x. A genus of fishes, of the order Acanthop- 

terygti, found mostly in the Mediterranean. Brande. 
BOOK, rn. [Sax. yebur, a countryman or farmer; D. 
boer, a rustic or farmer; G. bauer, 2 countryman and 
a builder, from bawen, to build, to cultivate; Sax. 
byan, or bugian, and gebugian; D. bouwen; Dan. 
. bygge; Sw. bygyia, to build Boor is a contracted 
word.] 
1. A countryman ; a peasant ; a rustic ; a plowman ; 
a clown; hence, one who is rude in manners, and 
illiterate. Dryden, 
2. A name*given to the Russian peasants. 
BOOR'ISH, a. Clownish; rustic; awkward in man- 
ners ; illiterate. : 4 Shak. 
BOOR'ISH-LY, adv. In aclownish manner. 
BOOR’ISH-NESS, n. Clownishness ; rusticity ; coarse- 
ness of manners. 
BOOSE, n. [Sax. bosig, bosg; Heb. and Ch. DI3N, a 


raPks 
stall or crip; Ar. uv abasa, to shut up or im- 


prison.] 
A stall or inclosure for an ox, cow, or other cattle. 
Not used, or local.} 


BOOSE, | (hooz,) v. i. [W. bozi, to immerse.] 


BOOZE, 

To drink hard; to guzzle. [Vulgar.] Maunder. 
BOOS'ER, n. One who guzzies liquor; a tippler. 
BOOST, »v, t. To lift or raise by pushing ; to push up. 

A common vulgar word in New England.) 

BOO’SY, (boo’zy,) a. Alittle intoxicated ; merry with 
liquor. [Vulgar.] Holloway. 
BOOT, v. t. [Sax. bot, bote, reparation, satisfaction, a 
making good, amends ; Goth. botyan, to profit or 
help; Sw. Uét, a fine; D. bcete, fine, penalty, repent- 
ance ; bveten, to amend or repair; G. busse, boot, fine, 
penance ; bissen, to amend; Dan. bédde, to repair, 
or requite ; bdde, to expiate, or make atonement; W. 
buz, profit; buziaw, to profit. We observe this word 
is fromthe rout of better, denoting more, or advance ; 
Eng. but. The primary sense of the root is to ad- 

vance, or carry forward.] 

1. To profit ; to advantage. 

It shall not boot them, Hooker. 


But more generally followed by it, — what boots it? 
Indeed, it is seldom used, except in the latter phrase. 
2. To enrich; to benefit. 
1 will boot thee. [ Obs.) Shak. 
BOOT’, x. Profit; gain; advantage; that which is 
given to make the exchange equal, or to supply the 
' deficiency of value in one of the things exchanged. 


2.- To boot ; in addition to; over and above ; be- 
sides; a compensation for the difference of value 


BOR 


between things bartered; as, I will give iny howse 
for yours, with one hundred dottars to bout. [Sax. w 
bote. “Vhe phrase is pure Saxon:} 

3. Spoil; plunder. [See Booty:] Shak. 

BOOT, x. [Fr. butte, a boot,a bunch ; Ir. butais: W. 
botasen, botas; Sp. bota, a bovt, a butt, or cask, a 
leather bag to carry liquors; Port. bute; It. butte, 
boots, a cask.] 

1. A covering for the leg, made of leather, and 
united with a shoe. This garment was originally 
intended for horsemen, but is. 20w generally worn 
by gentlemen on foot. The different sorts are, fist- 
tng-boots, worn in water; hunting-bovts, a thinner 
kind, for sportsmen ; jack-bovts, a strong kind, for 
horsemen; and half-boots. i 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly used to 
torture criminals. This was made‘of boards bound 
fast to the legs by coeds; or a bout or buskin, wade 
Wet and drawn upon the legs, and then dried by the 
fire, so as to contract and squeeze the legs. Enucyc. 

3. A box covered with leather in the fore part of 
acoach. Also, an aprom or leathern cover fora gig 
or chair, to defend persons from rain and mud. [This 
latter application is local and improper | 

4. In the plural, boots, a servant at howls who 
blacks the boots; formerly called bv0t-catcher. 

BOOT, v. t. To put on boots. 

BOOT’-€ATCH-ER,n. [boot and catch.] The person 
at an inn whose business is to pull off boots and 
clean them. [ Obs.] Sypift. 

BOOT’-€RIMP, n. A frame or last used by*hoot- 
makers for drawing and shaping the body of a boot. 

BOOT’ED, pp. or a. Having boots on. Dryden. 

BOOT-EE/, x. A word sometimes used for a half or 
short boot. 

BO-6'TES, n. A northern constellation, consisting, 
according to Fjaimsteed’s catalogue, of fifty-four 
stars. 

BOOFH, n. [W. beth; Ir. boith or both; G. bude; 
Russ. budka; Ch. n°2 bith, a house, and to lodge for 
a night; also in the Ar. Sam. Syr. Eth. and Heb. 
beth, a house or booth, a nest fur birds. Probably the 
sense is, a dwelling, from lodging, abiding.] 

A house or shed built of boards, boughs of trees, 
or other slight mate..als, for a temporary residence, 

Bible. Camden. 

BOOT’-HOSE, zn. [boot and hose.) Stocking-hose, or 
spatterdashes, in lieu of boots. Shak, 

BOOT’-JACK, n. A machine for drawing off boots, 

BOOT’LEG, n. [boot and leg.] Leather cut out for 
the leg of a boot. Ash. 

BOOT’LESS, a. [from boot.] Unavailing ; unprofit- 
able ; useless ; without advantage or success. Shak. 

BOOT’LESS-LY, ad. Without use or profit. 

BOOT’LESS-NESS, n. State of being unavailing. 

BOOT’TOP-PING, n. [boot and top.) ‘The operation 
of cleansing a ship’s bottom near the surface of the 
water, by scraping off the grass, slime, shells, &c., 
and daubing it with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, 
and resin. Mar. Dict. 

BOOT’-TREE, ) 7... An instrument to stretch and 

BOOT’-LAST, wideil the leg of a boot, consisting 
of two pieces, shaped like a leg, between which, 
when put into the boot, a wedge is driven. Encyc. 


BOOT’Y, 2. [Sw. byte; Dan. bytte; D. duit; G. beute; 
It. bottino; Sp. botin; Fr. butin; D. buiten, to rove. 
See See | 

1. ‘Spoil taken from an enemy in war; plunder; 
pillage. Milton. 


2. That which is seized by violence and robbery, 
Shak. 


To play booty, is to play dishonestly, with an intent 
to Jose. Johnson. 
BO-PEEP’,2. [bo, an exclamation, and peep.} The 

act of looking out or from behind something and 
drawing back, as children in play, for the purpose of 
frightening each other. Shak. Dryden. - 
BOR'A-BLE, a. [See Borz.] That may be bored. 


Little used.} : 
BO-RACH'IO, n. [It. boraccia, a leather bottle for, 
Drydem 


wine; Sp. borracho, drunk.]} 
- 1, A bottle or cask. [Wot used.] 
2. A drunkard. Congreve. 
BO-RAC'I€, (bo-ras/ik,)@. [See Borax.) Pertaining 
to or produced from borax, 

Boracic acid ; acompound of a peculiar element, bo- 
ron, with oxygen. It is generally obtained from bo- 
rax, by adding sulphuric acid. It is also found na- 
tive, in certain mineral springs in Italy. : , 

BO’RA-CITE, n. A mineral composed of boracic acid 
and magnesia; a native borate of magnesia. 


BOR’AGE, (bur’rage,) , A plant of the genus Bo- 


ra 
BOR’ A-MEZ. See Barnometz. pees 
BO/RATE, ». A salt formed by the — of 


boracic acid with a base. ‘ourcroy. 
ve 3 Gs. 3 
BO'RAX, n. (Pers. ¥ 995 Ar ra) 3 92 borakon, from 


Sy baraka, to shine ; Russ. bura.) 


Biborate of eoda; a salt formed by a combination 
of boracid acid with soda. It is brought from the 
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East Indies, where it is said to be found ut the bot- 
tom or on the margin of certain lakes, particularly in 
‘Thibet. It is said to be artificially prepared in Per- 
sia, like nitcr. It comes in three states. 1. Crude 
borax, tincal, or chrysocolla, from Persia, in greenish 
masses of a greasy feel, or In opaque green crystals, 
2. Borax of China, somewhat purer, in small plates 
or tnasses, irregularly crystallized, and of a dirty 
white. 3. Dutch or purified ‘borax, in portions of 
transparent crystals, which is the kind generally 
used. It is an excellent fiux in docimastic opera- 
tions, and useful in sodering metals. Hooper. . 
BOR'BO-RYGM, (bor’bo-rim,) n. [@opBopvypos, a 
rumbling.] A rumbling noise of wind in the bowels. 
BORD’'AGE, n. See Borpvanos. [ Todd. 
BORD’EL, ‘nm. [Fr. bordel, a brothel; D. bordeel ; 
BOR-DEL’LO, { Ger. bordell ; It. bordello ; Sp. burdel ; 
Amn, bordell ; from bord, a house. This is the Eng. 
brothcl.] 

A brothel; a bawdy-house; a house devoted to 
prostitution. B. Jonson. 

BORD/EL-LER, 2. The keeper of-a brothel. Gower. 
BORD’‘ER, 2. 
borda; It. bordo. See Boarn. 

The outer edge of any thing; the extreme part or 
surrounding line; the confine or exterior limit of a 
country, or of any region or tract of land; the exte- 

‘ gior part or edge of a garment; the rim or brim of a 
wessel, but not often applied to vessels ; the exterior 
part of a garden, and hence a bank raised at the side 
of a garden for the cultivation of flowers, and a row 
of plants ; in short, thé outer part or edge of things 
too numerous to be specified. 

* In botany, the limbus or upper spreading part of a 
- monopetalous corol. Martyn. 
BORD’/ER, v. % To confine; to touch at the edge, 
side, or end; to be contiguous or adjacent; with on 
or upon; as, Connecticut, on the north, borders on or 
upon Massachusetts, 
2, To approach near to. 
Wit which borders upon ‘profaneness deserves to be branded as 
folly. Tillotson. 
BORD/ER, v. t.. To make a border; to adorn with a 
border of ornaments; as, to border a garment or a 
rden. 

2. To reach to; to touch at tha edge or end; to 

confine upon ; to be contiguous to. 


Sheba-and Raamah border the Persian Gulf, Ralegh. 
3. To confine within bounds ; to limit. [Wot used.] 
Shak. 
BORD/ER-ED, pp. Adorned or furnished with a bor- 
der. 
BORD’ER-ER, x. One who dwells on a border or at 
the extreme part or confines of a country, region, or 
tract of land ; one who dwells near toa place. Bacon. 


BORD’ER-ING, ppr. or a. Lying adjacent to; forming 
a border. 


BORD-HALF’PEN-NY, (bord-hap/pen-ny,) 7. Money 


paid for setting up boards or a stall in market. Burn. 
BORD!-LAND, x. [bord and land. See Boarv.] In 
old law, the demain land which a lord kept in his 
hands for the maintenance of his bord, board, or ta- 
ble. Spelman. 
BORD!-LGDE, rs [bord and load.] The service re- 
BORD/-LOAD, quired of a tenant to carry timber 
from the woods to the lord’s house ; also, the quan- 
tity of provision paid by a bord-man for bord-land. 


Bailey. 
BORD!-MAN, nz. [bord and man.] A tenant of Boh. 
land, who supplied his lord with provisions. Encye. 
BORD/-RAG-ING, n. An incursion upon the borders 
of a country. [Obs.] Spenser. 
BORD!-SERV-ICE, x. [bord and service.] ‘The ten- 
ure by which bord-land was held, which was the 
payment of a certain quantity of provisions to the 
lord. in lieu of this, the tenant now pays sixpence 
an acre. Encyc. 
BORD’URE, xn. In heraldry, a tract or compass of 
metal, color, or fur, within the escutcheon and 
around it. ‘ailey. 
BORE, v. t. [Sax. borian; Sw. bora; D. Seer 
bohren; Dan. borer, to bore; D. boor; Ger. bohrer ; 
Dan borre, a borer; L. foro, and perforo, to bore, to 
perforate; Russ, burav, a borer; Gr. rerpw, to pierce 
or transfix; also, to pass over, in which sense it co- 
incides with ferry. The Celtic ber, bear, a spit, L. 
er, from thrusting or piercing, coincide in elements 


Ose 


avith this root. Pers. x So) birah, a borer.} 


1. To perforate or penetrate a solid body, and make 
around hole, by turning an auger, gimict, or othe. 
instrument. Hence, to make hollow; to form a 
round hole; as, to bore a cannon. 

2. To eat out or make a hollow by gnawing or cor- 
foding, as a worm. 

3, To penetrate or break through by turning or la- 
bor ; as, to bore through a crowd. Gay. 

4. To weary by tedious iteration. \ 

BORE, v. i. To be-pierced or penetrated by an instra- 
ment that turns; as, this timber does not bore well, 
or is hard to bore, 
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Fr. and Arm. bord; Sp. bordo; Port.: 


BOR 


2. To pierce or enter by boring; as, an auger bores 
3. To push forward toward a certain point. [well. 


Boring to the west. Dryden, 


4, With horsemen, a horse bores, when he carries 
his nose to the ground : Dict. 

5. In a transitive or intransitive sense, to penetrate 
the earth by means of a chisel or other cutting instru- 
ment, withdrawing the dust and fragments, at inter- 
vals, by means of a scooping-iron or other appropri- 
ate instrument, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
presence of mimerals, as veins of ore or beds of coal, 
or for obtaining springs of water, as in Artesian 
weils, or fountains of salt water, &c. 

BORE, 2. The hole made by boring. Hence, the cav- 
ity or hollow of a gun, cannon, pistol, or other fire- 
arm; the caliber, whether furmed by boring or not. 

2. Any instrument for making holes by toring or 
turning, as an auger, gimlet, or wimble. 
3. A person or thing that wearies by iteration. 

BORE, 2. A tide swelling above another tide. Burke. 

A sudden influx of the tide into a river or narrow 
strait, cohflicting with the water from above, Cyc. 

BORE, pret. of Bear. [See Bear.] 

BORE’-€OLE, n. A variety of cabbage, whose leaves 
are not formed into, a compact head, but are loose, 
and generally curled or wrinkled. Fam. of Planta 

BO'RE-AL, a/ [L. borealis, See Borzas.]} 


Northern; pertaining to the north of the nutth: 


wind. Pope. 

BO/RE-AS, x. [L. boreas; Gr. Bopeas, the north wind ; 
Russ. burya, a storm or tempest; duran, a tempest 
with snow. The Russ. gives the radical sense. ] 

The northern wind ; a cold, northerly wind. Milton. 

BOR’ED, (bérd,) pp. Perforated by an auger or other 
turning instrument; made hollow; wearied by te- 
dious iteration. ; 

BO-REE’,2x. [Fr.] A certain dance, or movement in 
common time, or four crotchets in a bar; always be- 
ginning‘in the last quaver of last crotchet of the 
measure, Busby. 

BOR'ER, nr. One‘who bores; also, an instrument to 
make holes with by turning, 

2. Terebella, the piercer, a genus of sea worms, 
BORING, 2. [that pierce wood. 
1. The act of borin a place made by boring. 

2. The chips made by perforating a body are calied 
borings. 

BOR!’ ING, per. Perforating by an auger or other turn- 
ing instrument; making hollow; wearying by tedi- 
ous iteration. : 

BORN, (baurn,) pp. of Bear. Brought forth, as an an- 
imal. <A very useful distinction is observed by good 
authors, who, in the sense of produced or brought 
forth, write this word born; bat, in the sense of car- 
ried, write it birne. This difference of orthography 
renders obvious the difference of pronunciation, 

1. 70 be born, is to be produced or brought into life. 
®t Man is born to trouble.” A man dorn a prince or a 
beggar. It is followed by of before the mother or 
ancestors. 

Man, that is born of woman, is of few days and full of trouble. — 

Jov xiv. 

2. To be born, or born again, is to be regenerated 
and renewed ; to receive spiritual life. John iii. 

BORNE, pp. of Bean. Carried ; conveyed ; supported ; 
defrayed. 

BOR’NITE, 2. The tellurite of bismuth. Dana, 
BO’/RON, n. The radical or elementary base of boracic 
acid. Parke. 
BOR/OUGH, (bur’ro,) n. (Goth. bairgs; Sax. burg, 
burh, beorh, beorg, byrig; Ir. brog; Fr. bourg; It. 
borgo; Sp. burgo; D. burg and ee i Dan, borg; 
Arm. bourg ; G. burg and berg; Gr. wuplyos; Ar. 

Sos 


ZS borachon ; Sans. bura. This word, in Saxon, is 


interpreted a hill, heap, mountain, fortification, cas- 
Ue, tower, city, house, and tomb. Hence Perga in 
Pamphylia, Bergen in Norway, Burgos in Spain, and 
probably Prague in Bohemia. In W. bwr, bwre, sig- 
nifies a wall, rampart, or work for defense, and bwr- 
dais isa burgess. But the original sense probably is 
found in the verb Sax. beorgan, D. and G. bergen, 
Russ. beregu, to keep, or save, that is, to make close 
orsecure. Hence it coincides with park, and L, par- 
cus, saving. (See the next word.) If the noun is the 
primary word, denoting hill, this is from throwing to- 
ether, collecting ; a sense allied to that of making 
‘ast or close.] 

Originally, a fortified city or town; hence, a hill, 
for hills were selected for places of defense. But in 
later times, the term city was substituted to denote an 
episcopal town, in which was the see of a bishop, 
and that of borough was retained for the rest. At 
present, the name is given appropriately to such towns 
and villages as ete representatives or burgesses to 
parliament. Some boroughs are incorporated, others 
are not. Blackstone. Encyc. 

In Connecticut, this word, borough, is used for a 
town, or a part of a town, or a village, incorporated 
with certain privileges, distinct from those of other 
towns and of cities, 
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In Scotland, a borough is a body corporate, censist- 
ing of the inhabitants of a certain district, erected by 
the sovereign, with a certain jurisdiction. Aseroughs 
are erected to be held of the sovereign, as‘is general- 
ly the case of royal boroughs; or of the superior of 
the lands included, as in the case of buroughs of re- 
gality and barony. Royal boroughs are generally 
erected for the advantage of trade. Encye. 

BOR'OUGH, (bur'ro,) n. [Sax. borioe, a surety ; bors 
gian, to borrow; berg, interest; borga, a debtor, a 
surety ; borgwed, a promise or bond tor appearance, 
a pledge ; borz-bryce, burg-breax, violation of pledge; 
borghand, borhhand, a surety or hai) ; beorgan, to keep, 
guard, or preserve ; G. and D. borgen, to borrow. See 
the preceding word.] , 

In Saxon times, a main pledge, or association of 
men, who were sureties or free pledges to the kin 
for the good behavior of earh other, and if any ol- 
fense was committed in their district, they’ were 
bound to have the offender forthcoming. The as~ 
sociation of ten’men was called a tithing or decenna- 
ry; the presiding man was called the tithing-man or 
head-borough ; or, in some places, borsholder, borough's 
elder ‘this society was called, also, friburg, free- 
burg, frank-pledge. Ten tithings formed-a hundred, 
consisting of that number of sureties, and this de- 
nomination is still given te the districts comprehend- 
ed in the association. The term seems to have been 
used both for the society and for each surety. The 
word main, hand, which is attached to this society, 
or their mutual assurance, indicates that the agree- 
ment was ratified by shaking hands. 

Spelman. Blackstone. Covel. 

Some writers have suggested that the application 
of this word to towns sprung from these associations, 
and of course was posterior to them in time. + [See 
Encyc., art. Borough.) But the word was used for 
a town or castle in other nations, and tn Asia, doubt- 
less long before the origin of the frank-pladge. 

BOR‘OUGH ENGLISH ; a customary descent of lands 
and tenements to the youngest son, instead of the 
eldest; or, if the owner leaves no son, to the young- 
est brother. Blackstone. Cowel.: 

BOR'OUGH HEAD; the same as Heap-Borovaen, the 
chief of a borough. Ash, 

EOR’/GUGH HOLD'ER, n. A head-borough; a bors- 
holder. Ash, 

BOR'OUGH-MAS-TER, 2. The mayor, governor, or 
bailiff of a borough. Ash, 

BOR/OUGH-MON”GER, (bur’ro-mung’ger,) 2. One 
who buys or sells the patronage of a borough. Booth. 

BOR’REL, a. Rustic ; rude. Spenser. 

BOR/ROW, (bor'rd,) v.t. [Sax. borgian, to borrow ; 
D. borgen, to borrow, lend, or trust ; Ger. borgez, the 
same; Dan. borge, to borrow ; borgen, bail, surety, 
pledge, warranter, main-pernor ; borg, trust, credit; 
Sw. borgan, a giving bail ; borg, a fortress. The pri- 
mary sense is, to make fast or secure. ] 

1. To take from another by request and consen' 
with a view to use the thing taken for a time, an 
return it, or, if the thing taken is to be consumed or 
transferred in the use, then to return an equivalent 
in kind ; as, to borrow a book, a sum of money, or B 
loaf of bread. It is opposed to lend. 

2. To take from another, for one’s own use; to 
copy or select frum the writings of another author; 
as, to borrow a passage from a printed book ; to bor- 
rov) a title. 

3. To take or adopt, for one’s own use, sentiments, 
principles, doctrines, and the like ; as, to borrow in- 
struction, 

4. To take for use something that belongs to an- 
other; to assume, copy, or imitate ; as, to borrow a 
shape ; to borrow the manners of another, or his style 
of writing. 

BOR/ROW, x2. A borrowing; the act of borrowing. 
[Wye used. ] 

But of your royal presence J’ll adventure 
The borrovw of a week. Shefle, 


BOR'ROW-ED, pp. Taken by consent of another, to 
be returns or its equivalent in kind; copied ; as- 
sumed. 

BOR’ROW-ER, x. One who borrows; opposed to 
lender. (See the verb. { 

2. One who takes what belongs to another to use 
as one’s own, : 

BOR’/RGOW-ING, ppr. Taking by consent, to use and 
return, or to return its equivalent; taking what he- 
longs to another, to use a8 one’s own ; copying; us- 
suming ; imitating. . 

BOR/ROW-LNG, ». The act of borrowing. [See the 


verb. 

BORS HOLD-ER, x. [A contraction of buhr’s ealdor, 
borough’s elder, the elder or chief of a boroygh.] 

The head or chief of a tithing, or burg of ten men 3 

the head-borough. Lambert. 

BO RU EET, m, A combinatian of boron with a sim- 
ple body. 

BOS, n. [L.] In zoology, the technical name of a ga- 
nus of quadrupeds. The characters are, the horna 
are hollow within, and turned outward, in the form of 
crescents; there are eight fore teeth in the under 
jaw, but none in the upper; there are no dog teeth, 


BOS 


ft includes the common ox, the bison, the buffulo, 
and other species. Encye. 

BO/SA, x. 
tians, obtained from the meal of darnel and hemp- 


seed. 

BOSC'AGE, n. (Ft. boscage, now bocaze, a grove; It. 
bosco; Dan. ‘dusk; Ger. busch, a wood, or properly a 
thicket or underwood ; Eng. bush.] 

1. Wood; underwood ; perhaps, sometimes, lands 
covered with underwood ; also, a thicket. 

8. In old laws, food or sustenance for cattle, which 
is yielded by bushes and trees. ‘ Covel. 

3. With painters, a landscape representing thickets 


of wood. Encye. 
SOSH, nr. peiae » Seure. 


; Chalmers. 
BOSH'BOK, n. A kind of antelope in South Africa. 


oo n. [It. boschetto, a little wood, from bos- 
BUSK’ET, ° Pace See Boscace.] 

In gardening, a grove; a compartment formed b 

branches of trees, regularly or irregularly disposed, 


according to fancy. Encye. 
BOSK’Y, a. [See Boscacz.] Woody ; covered with 

thickets. Milton. 
B6'SOM, n. [Sax. bosm, bosum; D. boezem; G. busen. 


Qu. Ch, 773 or NS, the breast, uber, mamma.,] 
gece The breast of a human being-and the parts ad- 
cent. 

2. The folds or covering of clothes about the 

ast. 
Put thy hand in thy bosom. — Ex. iv. 

3, Embrace, as with the arms; inclosure ; com- 
Kei often implying friendship or affection ; as, to 

ive in the bosom of a church. 

4. The breast, as inclosing the heart; or the inte- 
@ior of the breast, considered as the seat of the pas- 
sions. 

Anger restcth in the bosom of fools. — Eccles. vii. 
‘Their soul was poured into their mother's bosom. — Lam. il, 

5. The breast, or its interior, considered as a close 
lace, the receptacle of secrets. : 

If | covered my transgressions as Adam, by hiding my iniquity 

in my bosom. — Sob xxxi. 

6. Any inclosed place ; the interior ; as, the bosom 
ofthe earth or ofthe deep. _ 

7. The tender affections ; kindness ; favor ; as, the 
gon of his bosom; the wife of thy bosom. 

He shall carry the lamba in his bosom. — Isa. xl, 


8. The arms, or embrace of the arms. Ps. cxxix. 

9. Inclination ;. desire. [Moz used.] Shak. 

Bosom, in composition, implies intimacy, affection, 
@nd confidence; as,a bosom-fricn? an intimate or 
confidential friend ; bosem-lover, bosom-interest, bosom- 
secret, &c. Insuch phiases, bosom may he considered 


@s an attribute equivalent tq intimate, confidential, | 


dear. 
@6'SOM, v.t. To inclose in the bosom ; to keep with 
care. 


Bosom up my counsel. Shak, 
®. To conceal; to hide from view. 
To happy convents bosomed deep in vincs, Pope. 


8O'SOM-ED, pp. Inclosed in the breast ; concealed. 
BO’SOM-ING, ppr. Putting in the bosom. 
2, Embracing, as a fond mother her child. 

SG'SON, n. A _boafswain; [a popular, but corrupt 

pronunciation. ] 

The merry boson, Dryden, 

BOS-PO/RI-AN, a. [from Bosporus.] Pertaining to 

@ bosporus, a strait or narrow sea between two seas 

ra sed and a lake, 

The Alans forced the Bo. jan kings to them tribute, and 

exterminated the pote eg big Tooke, 

The kings of the Cimmerian Bosporus are here re- 
ferred to. 

vi ual n. [Gr. Bovs, an ox, and monos, a pas- 
gage. 

A narrow sea, or a strait between two seas, or be- 
¢Ween a sea and a Jake, so called, it is supposed, as 
‘being an ox-passage, a strait over which an ox may 
swim. So our northern, ancestors called a strait a 
sound, that is, a swim. The term Bosporus has been 
epeulecly applied to the strait between the Sea of 
\Marmora and the Black Sea, called the Thracian 
Bosporus ; and to the strait of Caffa, called the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, which connects the Palus Meotis, 
or Sea of Azof, with the Euxine. D’Anville. 

BOSS, n. [Fr. bosse; Arm. bogz. In D. bos is a bunch, 
a bundle, a truss, a tuft, a bush, a sheaf, whence 
Sosch, G. busch, a bush or thicket.” In W. both is the 
‘boss of a buckler, the nave of a wheel, and a Lottle, 
and hence W. bothel, a rotundity, a bottle or any 
round vessel, a wheal or blister. A boss is a protuber- 
ance, either from shooting, projecting, or from col- 
tecting and forming a mass.) 

1. A stud or knob; a protuberant ornament, of 
rey, or other material, used on bridles, har- 


2. A protuberant part ; a prominence; as, the boss 


of « buckler. 
3. A projecting ornament at the intersections of 
‘the ribs of ceilings and in other see ve 


n intoxicating drink, used by the Egyp- BOSS, 2. 


BOT 


BOT 


4.4 water-conduit, in furm of a tun-bellicd figure. | BOTCH'Y, « Marked with botches; full of Reng 


Ash, Bailey. 
[D. baas, master.] Among mechanics, the 
master-workman or superintendent. (This word 
originated among the Dutch settlers of New York, 
but is now used extensively in the other States.) 
BOSS'AGE, pn. [from boss; Fr. bossage.] 

1. A stone in a building which has a_ projecture, 
and is laid rough, to be afterward carved into mold- 
ings, capitals, coats of arms, &c. Encye. 

2. Rustic work, consisting of stones which ad- 
vance beyond the naked or level of the building, by 
reason of indentures or channels left in the joinings, 
chiefly in the corners of edifices, and called rustic 
quoins, The cavities are sometimes round, some- 
times beveled, or in a diamond form, sometimes in- 
closed with a cavetto, and sometimes with a listel. 


Encyc. 
BOSS‘ED, (bost,) pp. Studded; ornamented with 
bosses. Shak, 
BOSS‘IVE, a. Crooked ; deformed. Osborne, 
BOSS’/Y, a. Containing a boss; ornamented with 
bosses. 
His head reclining on his bossy shield. Pope. 
BOS’/TRY-€HITE, x. [Gr. Bosprxns.] 
A gem in the form of a lock of hair, Ash. 


BOS'VEL, ni 


BOS/WELL-ISM,,n. 
BOT. See Bots. 
BO-TAN'IE, is (Se Botany.] Pertaining to 
BO-TAN'‘I€-AL, botany ; relating to plants in gen- 
eral ; also, containing plants ; as, a botanic garden, 


A plant, a species of Crowfoot, 
‘ Johnson. 
A peculiarity of Boswell. 


Botanic garden: a garden devoted to the culture of | 


plants, collected for the purpose of illustrating the 
science of botany. 
BO-TAN‘I€-AL-LY, adv. 
of ake 
BOT’AN-JST, x. One skilled in botany ; one versed 
in the Knowledge of plants ur vegetables. 
BOT’A-NiZE, v. i. To seek for plants, for the pur- 
pose of botanical investigation. 
He could not obtain permission to boiamze upon Mount Sabber, 
iebuhr, Trans, 
BOT’ A-NTZ-ING, n. The seeking of plants for botan- 
ical purposes. 
BOT-A-NOL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. @orava, a plant, and 
Avyas, discourse.] 
The science of botany. Dict. 
BOT’A-NO-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. Guravn, a plant, and 
pavreva, divination. 

An ancient species of divination by means of 
plants, especially sage and fig-leaves, Persons wrote 
their names and questions un leaves, which they ex- 
posed to the wind, and as many of the letters as 
remained in their places were taken up, and, being 
joined together, contained an answer to the question. 

Encyc. 
= 


BOT’A-NY, n. [Gr. Boravn, a plant; Pers. 25 g2 


botah, a shrub; probably allied to bud, to shoot.] 
Botany is the science which treats of the structure 
of plants, the functions of their parts, their places of 
growth, their classification, and the terms which are 
employed in their description and denomination. 
Tully. 
BO-TAR/GO,n. [Sp.] A relishing sort of Ged ands 
of the roes of the mullet, much used on the coast of. 
the’ Mediterranean as an incentive to drink. 
Johnson. Chambers. 
BOTCH, n. [It. bozza, pron. botza, a swelling, or 
rather pezzo, a piece ; the latter is the Eng. patch. } 
1. A swelling on the skin; a large ulcerous af- 
fection. 
Botches and blains must all his flesh imboss, Milton, 
2. A patch, or the part of a garment patched or 
mended in a clumsy manner; ill-finished work in 
mending. 
3. That which resembles 4 botch; a part added 
clumsily or wnsuitably. 
If those words are not notorious boiches, 1 am deceived. 
Dryden, 
BOTCH, v.f. Tomend or patch with a needle or awl, 
in a clumsy manner, as a garment; to mend or re- 
pair awkwardly, as a systein of government. 
Hudibras. 
2. To put together unsuitably, or unskillfully ; to 
make use of unsuitable pieces, 


According to the system 


For treason botched in rhyme will be thy bane, Dryden. 
3. To mark with botches. 
Young Hylas, botched with stains. Garth. 


BOTCH’ED, (hotcht.) pp. Patched clumsily ; mended 
unskillfully ; marked with botches. 

BOTCH’ER, n. A clumsy ‘workman at mending; a 
mender of old clothes, whether a tailor or cobbler. 

BOTCH’ER-LY, a. Noting*awkwardness of perform- 


ance. : 
BOTCH’ER-Y, n. A botching, or that which is done 
by botching. z 
BOTCH’LNG, ppr. Patching or mending clumsily. 


BOTE, x. [The old orthography of boot, but retnared 
in law, in composition. See Ended 

1. In lav, compensation ; amends; satisfaction ; 
as, man-bote, a compensauion for a man slain. Also, 
payment of any kind. 

2. A privilege or allowznce of necessaries, used in 
composition as equivalent to the French estovers, 
supplies, necessaries ; as, house-bote, a sufficiency of 
wood to repair a house, or for fuel, sometimes called 
Sire-bote ; so plorn-bote, cart-bote, wood for making or 
repairing imstruments of husbandry; hay-bote ox 
hedge-bote, wood for hedges or fences, &c. These 
were privileges enjoyed by tenants under the feudal 
system. lackstone, 

BOTE’LESS, a. In vain. [See Boottess.] 
BOTH, a. (Sax. butu, butwu, or batwa, (qu. Goth. 


bayoths ;) Ir. bet; Sw. bada; Dan. baade; D. and 
Ger. bcide; in ancient African, M2 bet, beth, two. 
Buxt. 1866.] 

Two, considered as distinct from others or by 
themselves ; the one and the other; Fr. tous leg 
deux; Pun et Vautre; as, here are two books, take 
them both E 

This word is often placed before the nouns with 
which it is connected._ 

Heunderstandg how to manage both public and private concerns, 

, ‘ ‘ Guth. Quintilian, p. 4, 

It is often used as a substitute for nouns, 

And Abraham took eheep and oxen, and gave them to Abime 

lech ; and doth of thern made a covenant. — Gen, xxi. 
Both often represents two members of a sentence. 
He will not bear the loss of his rank, because he can bear the 

loss of his estate; but tie will bear bos, because he is pree 

pared tor both. Bolingbroke on Ezile. 

Both often pertains to adjectives or attributes, and 
in this case generally precedes them in construction ; 
as, he endeavored to render commerce both disadvan- 
tageous and infamous. - Mickle’s Lusiad. 

BOTH’ER, o.t. To tease or perplex. {See Potner.) 
BOTH'NI€, a. Pertaining to Bothnia, a territory 
BOTH’NI-AN, 4 on the Batic, aad likewise tow guif 
of the same name, on the same sea, which is so 
called trom the province, which it penetrates, Pink- 
erton uses Bothne as a noun for the gulf, and Barlow 
uses Buthniun ip the same iwoanner, ol 
Pink., art. Sweden. Columb. 9, 564. 
BOTH-RO-DEN’DRON, 2. (Gr. B Hong and devdow.} 
An extinct genus of Cuntfcre, found in coal forina- 
tions, Humble. 
BO-TO‘/TOE, n. A bird of the parroi kind, of a fine 
biue color, found in the Philippe Isles, 
Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
BOT’RY-OID, a {Gr. 37rpus, a bunch of grapes, 
BOT-RY-OID/AL, and esdos, form, Fr. botte, @ 
bunch or bundle , Arm. bod, bot, a grape.) 

Having the form of a bunch of grapes ; like a clus- 
ter of grapes, as a mineral presenting an aggregation 
of small globes. Kirwan. Phillips, 

pets goa n. (Gr. Borpus, supra, and Ac@os, 
a stone. 

A variety of datholite, occurring in botryoidal 
forms, and consisting of silica, boracic acid, and 
lime, with a larger proportion of water than in the 
more common varieties of datholite, Dana. 

BOTS, x. (Generally used in the plural.) [Fr. bout, 
end, as in their first stage they resemble the ends of 
a fine beni) 

A species of small worms, found in the intestines 
of horses. They are the larves of a species of C&s- 
trus or gadfly, which deposits its eggs on the tips of 
the hairs, generally of the fore legs and mane, whence 
they are taken into the mouth and swallowed. This 
word 1s also applied to the larvcs of other species of 
GEstrus, found under the hides of oxen. in the nos- 
trils of sheep, &c. + Cyc. 

BOT’TLE, n. [Fr. bouteille; Arm. boutailh; Ir. boid, 
buideal ; W. both, a boss, a bottle, the nave of a 
wheel ; bot, a round body ; botas, from bot, a boot, 
a buskin ; botem, a button ; and from bdth, the W. 
has also dothell, a bottle, a round vessel, a wheal or 
blister ; Sp. botella, a bottle, and dotilla, a small wine 
bag, from dota, a leather bag for wine, a butt or cask 
a boot ; It. bottaglia, a bottle ; botte, a butt, a cask, an 
boots; Russ. dutilka, a bottle. In G. beutel, a hag, a 
purse, seems to be the Sp. dotilla. {n Fr. botte isa 
boot, a bunch, or bundle, botte de foin, a bottle of hay. 
It would seem that bottle is primarily a bag, and from 
the sense of swelling, bulging, or collecting into a 
bunch; if so, the word was originally applied to the 
bags of skins used as bottles in Asia’ Yet the prima- 
ry sense is not easily ascertained. The Arabic has 


Ly, batta, a duck, Sp. pato, and “‘urceus corlaceus in 


quo liquidiora cireumnfermt'v:atores2? Cast.) 

1. A hollow vessel of glass, wood, leather, or other 
material, with a narrow mouth, for holding und car- 
rying liquors. The Oriental nations use skins<or 
leather for the conveyance of liquors; and of this 
kind are the bottles mertiwned in Scripture: “ Put 
new wine into new botile<*’ (n Europe and Amer- 
ica, glass is used for liquorso «il kinds; and farme 
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ers use small kegs or hollow vessels of wood, which 
are called bottles. ‘The small kinds of glass bottles 
are called reals or phials. 

2. The contents of a bottle; as much as a bottle 
contains , but from the size of bottles used for wine, 
porter, and cider, a bottle is nearly a quart; as, a bot- 
ue of wine or of porter. 

3. A quantity of hay in a bundle ; a bundle of hay. 

BOT’TLE, v. t. To put into bottles; as, to bottle wine 
or porter. This includes the stopping of the bottles 
with corks. 

BOT’/TLE-ALE, nz. Bottled ale. Shak. 

BOT’TLE-€0M-PAN'ION, n. A friend or com- 

BO'T’TLE-FRIEND, (-frend,)}_  panion in drinking. 

BOT’/TLED, pp. or a. Put into bottles; inclosed in 
bottles. 

2. Having a protuberant belly. Shak. 
BOT'TLE-FLOW-ER, xn A plant; the Centaurea 
cyanus, or blue-bottle. Fam. of Plants. 
BOT’TLE-GLASS, n. A coarse, green glass, used in 
the manufacture of bottles. ; Ure. 
BOT’TLE-GOURD, 2. The common gourd, 

ria vulgaris.) 

BOT’TLE-NOS-ED, a. Having a nose bottle-shaped. 

BOT’TLE-SEREWV, (bot’tl-skru,) n. A screw to draw 

. corks out of bottles. 

BOT’TLING, ppr. Putting into bottles, 

BOT’TLING, x. The act of putting into bottles. 

BOT’/TOM, n. [Sax. botm; Sw. botten ; D, bodem; G. 
,boden. It seems to be allied to Gr. Gu0..<, and to the 
Russ. pad, a valley, padayu, to fall. The sense is 
from throwing down, setting, laying, or beating 
down; a dialect, perhaps, of basis. Class Bd.] 

1, The lowest part of any thing; as, the bottom of 
a well, vat, or ship; the bottom of a hill. , 

2. The ground under any body of water; as, the 
bottom of the sea, of a river, or lake. 

3. The foundation or groundwork of any thing, 
.as of an edifice, or of any system or moral subject ; 
the base, or that which supports any superstructure, 

4. A low ground ; a dale ; a valley ; applied, in the 
United States, to the flat laads adjoining rivers, &c. It 
ts so used in some parts of England. Mitford. 

5. The deepest part; that which is most remote 
from the view ; as, let us.examine this subject to the 
bottom. 

6. Bound ; limit. 

There is no bottom in my voluptuousness. Shak. 


7. The utmost extent or depth of cavity, or of in- 
tellect, whether deep or shallow. ‘ 
1 do see the bottom of Justice Shallow. ohak, 
8. The foundation, considered as the cause, spring, 
or origin ; the first moving cause ; as, a foreign prince 
is at the bottom of the confederacy. 
9. A ship or vessel. Goods imported in foreign 


(Lagena- 


‘bottoms pay a higher duty than those imported in our’ 


ewn. Hence, a state of hazard, chance, or risk ; 
but in this sense it is used chiefly or solely in the 
-singular. We say, venture not too much in one bot- 
tom ; that is, do not hazard too much at a single risk. 

10. A ball of thread. [W. botwm, a button ; Corn. 
id. See Bottxe.] 

1l. The bottom of a lane or alley, is the lowest end. 
This phrase supposes a declivity ; but it is often used 
for the most remote part, when there is very little 
declivity. 

fn The bottom of beer, or other liquor, is the grounds 
or dregs. ‘ Fs 

13. In the language of jockeys, stamina ; native 
Strength; as, a horse of good bottom. 

BOT’TOM, v.t To found or build upon ; to fix upon 
as a support; followed by on; as, sound reasoning 
is bottomed on just premises. 

oe To furnish with a seat or bottom ; as, to bottom 
a chair. 

3. To wind round something, a3 in making a ball 
of thread. Shak. 

BOT’TOM, v. i. To rest upon, as its ultimate support. 


Find on what foundation a proposition bottoms. Locke, 


BOT’TOM-ED, pp. Furnished with a bottom ; having | 


& bottom. 

This word is often used in composition ; as, a flat- 
bottomed boat, m which case the compound becomes 
an adjective. 

BOT'TOM-ING, ppr. Founding ; building upon; fur- 
nishing with a bottom. 

BOT'TOM-LAND, n. See Bottom. No. 4. - 

BOT'TOM-LESS, a. Without a bottom; applied to 
water, caverns, &c., it signifies fauthdmless, whose 
bottom can not be found by sounding ; as,a bottomless 
abyss or ocean. 

BOT'TOM-RY, x. [from bottom.] The act of horrow- 
ing money, and pledging the keel or buttom of the 
ship, that is, the ship itself, as security for the repay- 
ment of the money. The contract of bottomry is in 
the nature of a mortgage ; the owner of a ship bor- 
rowing money to enable him to carry on a voyage, 
and pledging the ship as security for the money. If 
the ship is lost, the lender loses the -money ; but if 
the ship arrives safe, he is to receive the money lent, 
with the interest or premium stipulated, although it 
may exceed the legal rate of interest. The tackle of 
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the ship, also, is answerable for the debt, as well as 
the person of the borrower. When a loan is made 
upon the goods shipped, the borrower is said to take 
up money at respundentia, as he is bound personally 
to answer the contract. Blackstone. Park. 
BOT’TON-Y, n. [from the same root as bud, button. 

In heraldry, a cross bottony terminates at each en 
in three buds, knots, or buttons, resembling, in some 
measure, the three-leaved grass. Encyc. 

BOU-CHET’,n. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 

BOUD, n. An insect that breeds in inalt or other grain ; 
called, also, a weevil. Dict. 
BOU'DOIR, (bood'wor,) « [Fr.] A small, private 

room for curiosities, &c. , 

2. A lady’s private room, 

BOUGE, (booj,) v. i. [Fr. bouge, a lodge, the bilge of 
a cask ; from the root of bow, which see.] 

To swell out. {Little used.] 

BOUGE, n. Provisions. [Not in use.] _ Jonson. 

BOUGH, (bou,) n. [Sax. bog, boh, or bogh, the shoul- 
der, a branch, an arm, the ‘body of a tree, a stake, a 
tail, an arch, or bow ; Sw. bog; Dan. bov; from the 
suine root as bow, to blend, to throw ; Sax. bugan.] 

The branch of a tree ; applied to a branch of size, 
not to a small shoot. 

BOUGHT, (bawt,) pret. and pp. of Buy. [See Buy.] 
bawt,) n. [D. bogt,a bend, a coil; from 
boogen, to bend. See Bicut. 

1. A twist; a link ; a Knot; a flexure, or bend. 

; " : Milton. Brown. 

2. The part of a sling that contains the stone. 
BOUGHT'Y, (baw’ty,) a. Bending. Sherwood. 
es (boo-zhé’,) n. [Fr., a wax candle; Sp. 

bugia. 

In sur; ery, a long, slender instrument, that is in- 
troduced through the urethra into the bladder, to re-. 
Move obstructions. It is usually made of slips of 
waxed linen, coiled into a cylindrica! or slightly-con- 
ical form by rolling them on any hard, smooth sur- 
face. It is also made of catgut, elastic gum, and 
metal ; but those of waxed linen are generally pre- 
ferred. Hooper. Dorsey. 

BOUIL'LOWN, (bool'yon,) 2. [Fr., from bouillr, to boil. 
See Born. ‘oth ; soup. § 
BOUK, »v. 2% To nauseate so as to be ready to vomit. 


Mewes 
BOU-LAN'GER-ITE, n. [from M. Boulanger.] 
A bluish or lead-gray ore (a sulphuret) of antimony 
and lend. ' Dana. 
BOUL’'DER. See Bowtper. 
BOUL'DER-WALL, z. [Rather Bow_pur-Watt. See 
Bow.per. 

A wall buiit of round flints or pebbles laid in a 
strong mortar, used where the sea has a beach cast 
up, or where there is a plenty of flints. 

Builder’s Dict. 
BOU-LET’, nx. [from the root of ball, or bowl; Fr. 
boule.) 

In the manege, a horse is so called when the fetlock 
or pastern joint bends forward, and out of its natural 
position. Encye. 

BOU'LE-VARD, (boo'le-var,) n. [Fr.] Originally,a 

- bulwark or rampart of a fortification or fortified town. 
Now applied to the public walks or streets occupying 
the site of demolished fortifications. 

BOULT. [An incorrect orthography.] See Bout. 

BOUL’TIN, 2. [from the root of built; Sp. bulto, a pro- 
tuberance. 

in architecture, a molding, the convexity of which 
is just one fourth of a circle, being a member just 
below the plinth in the Tuscan and Doric capital. 

Encye. 
BOUNCE, ». i. [D. bonzen, to bounce ; bons, a eines 4 
allied probably to bound ; Arm. boundigza ; Fr. bondir.} 

1. To leap or spring ; to fly or rush out suddenly. 

Out bounced the mastiff. A Swift. 

2. To spring or leap against any thing, so as to re- 
bound ; to beat or thump by a spring. . 

Against his bosom bounced his heaving heart. Dryden. 


3. To beat hard, or thump, so as to make a sudden 
Noise. 


Another bounced as hard as he could knock. Swift. 
4. To boast or bully ; used in familiar speech. 
Johnson. 
5. To be bold or strong. Shak. 
BOUNCE, n. A heavy blow, thrust, or thump, with 
‘a Jarge, solid body. ‘ 
The bounce burst open the door. Dryden, 


2. Aloud, heavy sound, as by an exploden: 
Shak, Gay. 

3. A boast ; a threat ; in low language. Johnson. 

4. A hold Jie; as, that was a bounce. Goldsmith, 

5. A fish ; a species of dog-fish or shark. Encyc. 
BOUN'CER, zn. A boaster ; a bully ; a bold lie; in fa- 

miliar at Lope Johnson, 
BOUN’CING, ppr. Leaping ; bounding with violence, 
as a heavy body ; springing out; thumping with a 
loud noise ; boasting ; moving with force, as a heavy, 

bounding body. 

BOUN’CING, a Stout; strong; 


large and heavy ; a |. 
comenery sense in the United i 
asa. : 


States; a8, a bouncing 


BOU 


BOUN'CING-LY, adv. Boastingly. 

BOUND, n. (Norm. bonne, boune, a bound ; bond, tim- 
ited ; bundes, limits; from bind bond, that which 
binds ; or from Fr. bondir, to spring, and denoting 
the utmost extent. . 

1. A limit; the line which comprehends the whole 
of any given object or space. It differs from bounda- 
ry. See the latter. 7 

Bound is applied to kingdoms, states, cities, towns, 
tracts of Jand, and to territorial jurisdiction. 

2. A limit by which any excursion is restrainea , 
the limnit of indulgence ‘or desire, as, the love of 
money knows no bounds. 

3. A leap; a spring, a jump; a rebound, [Fx 
bondir, to spring.] 

4. In dancing, a spring from one foot to the other. 

BOUND, »v. «. To limit; to terminate ; to fix the fur- 
thest point of extension, whether of natural or mors. 
objects, as of land, or empire, or of passion, desire 
indulgence. Hence, to restrain or confine; as, t& 
bound our wishes. To bound im, is hardly legitimate 

2. To mention the boundaries of a country ; as, tv 
bound France. 

3. To make to bound Shak. 

BOUND, v.2. [Fr. bondir ; Arm. bounds¢za.] 

1, To leap; to jump; to spring ; to move forward 
by leaps. 

Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds. 


2. To rebound; but the sense is the same. 

BOUND, pret. and pp. of Binv. As a participle, made 
fast by a band, or by chains or fetters ; obliged by 
moral ties; confined ; restrained. 

2. As a participle, or perhaps more properly an ad~ 

- jective, destined ; tending ; going, or intending to go, 
eon to or for; as,a ship is bound to Cadiz, or for 
adiz. 

The application of this word, in this use, is takem 
from the orders given for the government of the voy- 
age, implying obligation, or from tending, stretching- 
So destined implies being bound. 

Bound is used in composition, as in ice-bound, wind— 
bound, when a ship is confined or prevented from 
sailing by ice or by contrary winds. 

BOUND’A-RY,7x. A limit; a bound. Johnson. 

This word is thus used as synonymous with bound- 
But the rea] sense is, a visible mark designating 2 
limit. Bound is the limit itself, or furthest point of 
extension, and may be an imaginary line ; but bound- 
ary is the thing which ascertains the limit ; i 
Not finis. Thus, by a statute of Connecticut, 2 is 
enacted, That the inhabitants ‘of every town shal® 
procure its bounds to be set out by such marks and@ 
boundaries as may be a plain direction for the future; 
which marks and bounduries shall be a great heap of 
stones or a ditch of six feet long, &c. This distine- 
tion is observed also in the statute of Massachusetts, 
But the two words are, in ordinary use, confounded. 

BOUND-BAIL'IFF, 2. An officer appointed by a sher- 
iff to execute process ; so denominated from the bead 
given for the faithful discharge of his ot 

l 


BOUND’ED, pp. Limited; confined ; restrained. 
BOUND/EN, [from bind.] It was originally @ 
participle, but is now used only as an adjective ; 
as, it is our bounden duty. 
BOUND/EN-LY, adv. Ina dutiful manner 
BOUND’ER, n. One that limits; a boundary. 
Herbert. 
BOUND'ING, ppr. Limiting; confining ; restraining > 
leaping ; springing ; rebounding ; advancing with. 


eaps. 

BOUND'ING-STONE, )n. A stone to play with. 

BOUND!-STONE, Dryden. 

BOUND'LESS, a. Unlimited ; unconfined ; immeas-. 
urable; illimitable ; as, boundless space; boundles= 
power. ; 

BOUND/LESS-LY, adp. Without bound or limit. 

BOUND'LESS-NESS, n. The quality of bein with-. 


Pope:. 


out limits. uth. 
BOUN’TE-OUS, a. [See Bounty.} Liberal in char- 
ity ; disposed to give freely ; generous; munificent 5 
beneficent; free in bestowing gifts; as, bounteous: 
nature. It is used chiefly in poetry for bountiful. 


, Johnson. 
BOUN'TE-OUS-LY, adv. Liberally ; generously 5. 
largely 3 af 
BOUN’TE-OUS-NESS, n. Liberality in bestowmg- 


gifts or favors; munificence ; kindness. 
BOUN’TI-FUL, @ [bounty and full.) Free to give ; 
liberal in bestowing gifts and favors; munificent ;. 
generous. : 
God, the bountiful Author of our being. Locke 
It is followed by of before the thing given, and te. 
before the person receiving. 
BOUN'TI-FUL-LY, adv. Liberally ; largely; in o. 
bountiful manner. 
BOUN’TI-FUL-NESS, n. The quality of being boun- 
tiful ; liberality in the bestowment of gifts and fe- 
BOUN'TLHEAD, (hed tx. Goodness. [Obs 
- -hed,) > n. ness. 
PUVA on 
O > Ne . bonté, goodness, excellen VOT a. 
It. bontd; L. foxes from bonus, gocd.] oe ; 


] 
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1. Liberality in bestowing gifts and favors ; gener- 
osity ; munificence. The word includes the gift or 
favor, and the kindness of disposition with which it 
iis bestowed ; or a favor bestowed with a benevolent 
disposition. This distinguishes it from a mere gift. 
It is also observed Johnson, that it differs from 
charity, as a,present {rom an alms, in not being be- 
stowed upon persons absolutely necessitous. This 
is often the case; but bounty includes charity, as the 
a comprehends the species; charity, however, 

not necessarily include bounty, for charity, or an 
alms, may be given with reluctance. 

The word may be used also for a free gift; 2 Cor. 
ix. 5; or a disposition to give, without the gift; good- 
mess in general. Spenser. 

2. A premium offered or given to induce men to 
enlist into the public service; or to encourage any 
branch of industry, as husbandry, manufactures, or 
commerce. 

Queen Anne’s bounty; a provision made in her 
reign for augmenting poor clerical livings. 

B6U-QUET’, (boo-ka’,) n. [Fr., a plume, a nosegay ; 
Arm. boged; It. boschetto. See Busn.) 

4. A nosegay ; a bunch of flowers. 

2. An agreeable aromatic odor, which is perceived 
on drawing the cork of any of the finer wines. 

-Encyc. of Dom. Exon. 


BOURD rd,)n. Ajest. [Obs. , 
BOURDIOR «>A tase cobs *] prs 


BOUR'DON, n. A pilgrim’s staff. 
BOUR-GEOIs’, (bur-jois’,) n. [It appears to be a 


. French word, but I know not the reason of its ap- |. 


plication to types.] 
A small kind of printing types, in size between 
Yong primer and brevier. 
BOUR’GEON, (bur’jun,) v.i. [Fr. bourgeon, a bud ; 
Asm. bourgeon, a button, or a bud.]} 

To sprout; to put forth buds; to shoot forth, as a 
branch. Goldsmith. 
BOURN, x. [Fr. borne, a limit; borner, to bound. In 
the sense of a stream, Sax. burn; Sw. brunn; D. 

Bron; G. brunnen; Dan. brind. 
4. A bound ; a limit. 


"That undiscovered country, from whose born 


Wo traveler returns, Shak. 


2 A b.vok; atorrent; arivulet. [Jn this sense ob- 
solete ; but retained in many names of towns, seated on 
the banks of streams. In Scotland, it is still used in the 
sense of a brovk, but they write it burn.]} 

BOURN'LESS, a. Without limits, A 

BOUR’NON-ITE, n. An ore, consisting of lead, anti- 
mony, copper, and sulphur; occurring in steel-gray 
erystals, often aggregated into shapes like small cog- 


wheels. Dana. 
BGOURSE, (boor;,) x. [Fr-] The French name foran 
exchange. 


BOUZE, } (booz,) v. % [Arm. beuzi, to overflow; to 
BOOSE, drown ; W. bozi; Old D. buysen. In Russ. 
a A is = ee brewed from millet. Tooke.) : 

‘o dri reely ; to tope; to guzzle. [4 vulgar 
=. eneet 
BOU-STRO-PHE'DON, ». [Gr. Bovs, an ox, and 

spedw, to tum.] 
This word is used to express the ancient mode of 
ing, in Greece, in alternate lines, one from right 
to left, and the next from left to right, as fields are 


PS ppg 
US'Y, (bdoz/y,) a. Drunken; intoxicated. [Vul- 
"e Dryden. 
>”. [Fr. bout, end, or It. botta, a broke!) 

A turn ; as much of an action as is performed at 
one time; a single part of an action carried on at 
Successive intervals ; essay ; attempt. 

Sidney. den. 
SOUT, «. [It. beuta, or bevuta, a drinking, from bere, 
or bevere, to drink; L. bibo; Fr. boire; Sp. beber.] 
+ We use this word tattologically in the phrase a 
oes Sa Siadoad or the word is the same as the pre- 
ceding. 
BOU-TADE', (boo-tad’,) m [Fr., from bouter; Sp. 
botar ; It. buttare, to thrust ; Eng. put ; allied to bud. 


tag astart; hence,a whim. [Wot English. 
BOU-TANT’. See Arc Boutant. [ Swvft. 
BOUTE'-FEQ, (boot'fu,) n. [Fr., from bouter, to 


throw, and feu, fire ; or, according to Thomson, from 
boute,a match. Qu. from the rout of Eng. bate or better. ] 

An incendiary ; a makebate. [JVvt English.] 

4 Bacon, 
BOU‘TI-SALE, x. [Qu. sale of booty, or from boute, a 
match. Thomson. ’ 

A cheap sale ; or, according to others, a sale by a 
lighted match, during the burning of which a man 
may bid. [ot used. Hayward. 

ES', (boo-re-ma’,) 2. pl. [Fr.] Words 
that ee given to be formed into verse. Smart. 

BO'VATE, 7. [In Law L. bovata, from bos, bovis, an 
ox. 


ox. , or as much land as an ox can plow in 
SVE’ ; Cowel says 28 acres. E 

Bo’ Y-€OAL, n. Brown lignite, an inflammable 

il, resembling, in many of its properties, bitumin- 

ous wood ; found at Bovey Hatfield, near Exeter, in 
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ture even or conchoidal, with a resinous luster, some- 
what shining. It is brittle, burns with a weak flame, 
and exhales an odor which is generally disagreeable. 
BOV'ID, a. [L. bos.) _ [ Cleaveland. 
Relating to that tribe of rumjnant maminals, of 
which the genus Bos is the type. It comprehends 
the genera Catoblepas, Ovibos, and Bos. 
BO’VINE, a. [Low L. bovinus, from bos, bovis, an ox; 
— vi buw, bug, buwg, and the verb bugiaw, to bel- 
low. 
Pertaining to oxen and cows, or the quadrupeds of 
the genus Bos. 


This animal is the strongest and fiercest of the bovine genus. 


rrow’s Trav. 
The ox-born souls mean nothing more than the eight living souls 
who issued from their allegoricai mother, the ovine ark. 
Fater. 
BOW, v. t. [Sax. bugan, bygan; W. bwan, and bacu, 
to bend, to grapple; G. biegen, beugen: D. boogen, 
buiyen; Sw. b6ja; Dan. béje, to bend. 
1. To bend ; to inflect ; as, to buw vines. 
2. To bend the body in token of respect or civility ; 
as, to bow the head. 
3. To bend or incline toward, in condescension. 
Bow down thine ear to the poor. — Eccles. 
4. To depress ; to crush ; to subdue. 


His heavy hand hath/bowed you to the grave. 
He bows the nations to bis will. 

BOW, v. i. To bend; to curve; to be inflected ; to 
bend, in token of reverence, respett, or civility ; of- 
ten with down. 

This is the idol to which the world bowe, 
2. To stoop ; to fall upon the knees. 
The people bowed upon their knees. — Judges. 
3. To sink under pressure. 
They stoop; they bow down together. — Isaiah, 


BOW, n. An inclination of the head, or a bending of 
the body, in token of reverence, respect, civility, or 
submission. 

Bow of a ship, is the rounding part of her side for- 
ward, beginning where the planks arch inward, and 
terminating where they close, at the stem or prow. 
A narrow bow is called a lean bow ; a broad one, a 
bold or bluff bow. 

On the bow, in navigation, is an arch of the hori- 
zon, not exceeding 45 degrees, comprehended he- 
tween some distant object and that point of the 
compass which is right ahead. Mar. Dict. 

BOW, xn. [See Bow, to bend.] An instrument of war 
and hunting, made of wood, or other elastic matter, 
with a string fastened to each end. The bow, being 
bent by drawing the string, and suddenly returning 
to its natural state by its elastic force, throws an ar- 

’ row to a great distance, and with force sufficient to 
kill an animal. It is of two kinds, the long-bow, and 
the cross-bow, arbalet, or arbalest. The use of the 
bow is called archery. 

2. Any thing bent, or in form of a curve ; the rain- 
bow ; the doubling of a string in a knot ; the part of 
a yoke which embraces the neck ; &c. 

3. Asmall machine, formed with a stick and hairs, 
which, being.drawn over the strings of an instrument 
of music, causes it to sound. 

4. A beam of wood or brass, with three long screws 
that direct a lathe of wood or steel to any arch; used 
in forming draughts of ships, and projections of the 
sphere, or wherever. it is necessary to draw large 
arches. Harris. 

5. An instrument for taking the sun’s altitude at 
sea, consisting of a large arch of 90 degrees grad- 
uated, a shank or staff, a side-vane, a sight-vane, and 
p horizon-vane ; now disused, Encyc. 

6. An instrument in use among smiths for turning 
a drill ; with turners, for turning wood ; with hatters, 
for breaking fur and wool. 

7. Bows of a saddle, are the two pieces of wood 
laid archwise to receive the upper part of a horse’s 
back, to give the saddle its due form, and to keep it 
tight. Farrier’s Dict. 

8. In architecture, a circular end of a church, apart- 
ment, or building, Elmes. 

BOW’-BEAR-ER, n. [bow and bear.] An under of- 
ficer of the forest, whose duty is to inform of tres- 


sses. ‘ow. 

ROW!-BENT, a. [bow and bent.] Crooked. Milton. 

BOW!-€60M’PAS-SES, (bd/kum’pas-sez,) n. pl. A pair 
of compasses, with a bow or arched plate of metal 
riveted to one of the legs, upon which the other leg 
slides, to steady the motion. 

BOW'-DRILL, 7. A drill worked by a bow and 
spring. 

BOW’ _DYE, n. A kind of scarlet color, superior to 
madder, but inferior to the true scarlet grain for fix- 
edness and duration ; first used at Bow, near Lon- 
don. Encye. 

BOW’-GRACE, n. In sea language, a frame or com- 
position of junk, laid out at the sides, or bows, of 
ships, to secure them from injury by ice. Encyc. 

BOW'-HAND, x. [bow and hand.] The hand that 
draws a bow. _Spenser. 

BOW'IE-KNIFE, (bd’e-nife,) n. A long knife, or dag- 
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BOW'-LEG, x. A crooked leg. Te 

BOW'-LEG-GED, (bd/legd,) a. [bow and ice. 
ing crooked legs. 

BOW'LESS, a. Destitute of a bow. 

BOW’-MAN, n. [low and man.) A man who uses @ 
bow ; an archer. Jerem, iv, 29. 
BOW’-MAN, n. The man who rows the foremost oar 
in a boat. Mar, Dict. 
BOW’-NET, x. # ee and net.] An engine for catch- 
ing lobsters and crawfish, called also buw-wheel. It 
is made of two round wicker baskets, pointed at the 
end, one of which is thrust into the other, and at the 
mouth is a little rim bent inward. Encyc. 

BOW'-PEN, n. A metallic ruling-pen, having the 
part which holds the ink bowed out toward the 
middle. _ 

BOW!-PIECE, n. [bow and piece.] A piece of ord- 
nance carried at the bow of a ship. 

BOW!-SHOT, n. 


ylor. 
Hav- 
lvhnson. 


neye, 
[Low and shot.] The space which 
an arrow may pass when shot from a bow. Gen. 


xxi. 16, Boyle. 
BOW!-WIN’DOW. See Bay-Winpow. 
BOW’A-BLE, a. Of a flexible disposition. [JVot in 


use. 

BOW’ED, (bowd,) pp. Bent; crushed; subdued. 

BOW’'ED, pp. ora. Bent; like a bow. 

BOW'ELS, x. pl. [G. bauch; D. buik; Sw. buk; Dan. 
bug; Fr. boyau; W. bog; a swelling; bogel, thé na- 
vel. The sense is, protuberance. ] 

1. The intestines of an animal; the entrails, es- 

pecially of man; the heart. 2 Cor, vi. 12, 

2. The interior part of any thing; as, the bowels of 
the earth. 

3. The seat of pity or kindness ; hence, tender- 
ness, compassion ; @ scriptural sense. 

Bowel, in the singular, is sometimes used for gut. 
BOW'EL, 9. t. To take out the bowels ; to eviscerate; 
to penetrate the bowels. Ainsworth, Ash. 

BOW’'EL-LESS, a. Without tenderness or pity. 

BOW’ER, n. [from bow.] An anchor carried at the 
bow of a ship. There are generally two bowers, 
called first and second, great and little, or best and 
small, Encyc. 

[Sax. bur, a.chamber or private apart- 

ment, a hut, a cottage ; W. bwr, an inclosure.] 

1. A shelter or covered place in a garden; made 
with boughs of trees bent ahd twined together. It 
differs from arbor in that it may be round or square, 
whereas an arbor is long and arched. Milton. Encyc. 

2. A bed-chamber; any room in a house except 
the hall. Spenser. Mason. 

3. A country-seat ; a’cottage. Shenstone. B. Jonson. 

4, A shady recess ; a plantation for shade. 


W. Brown. 
BOW’'ER, ». t. To embower ; to inclose, Shik, 
BOW’'ER, v.i. To lodge. Spenser. 


p 
BOW’ERS, ) n. pl. [from bow.] Muscles that bend the 
BOWRS, joints. Spenser. Mason. 
BOW’ER-Y, a. Covering ; shading, as a bower ; also, 
containing bowers. Thomson, 


A bowery maze that shades the purple streams, = Tyumbull. 


BOW’ESS, ) x. A young hawk, when it begins to get 
BOW’ET, out of the nest ; a term in falconry. 
Encyc. Ash. 
BOWGE, v. i. Toswell out. [See Bouce.] 
BOWGE, v.t. To perforate ; as, to bowge a ship. 
Ainsworth. 
Ido not find this word in any other author.) 

BOW’ING, ppr. Bending ; stooping ; making a bow. 

BOW’'ING-LY, adv. In a bending manner. 

BOWL, 2. [ees bolla, In Latin, vola is the hollow 
of the hand.] 

1. A concave vessel to hold liquors, rather wide 
than deep, and thus distinguished from a cup, which 
is rather deep than wide, 

2, The hollow part of any thing; as, the bowl of a 
spoon. 

3. A basin; a fountain. Bacon. 

BOWL, n. [D. bol; Fr. boule; Sp. bola; Arm. boul, a 
ball; W. pel.] 

A ball of wood used for play on a leve! plat of 
ground. 

BOWL, v. i. To play with bowls, or at bowling. 

2. To roll the ball at cricket. 

3. To move rapidly, smoothly, and like a ball; as, 
the carriage bowled along. ; 

BOWL, ». t. To roll, as a bow! ; also, to pelt with any 
thing rolled. : Shak. 

To bowl out, in cricket, is to knock down one’s 
wicket by bowling. 

BOWL/DER, x. [from bowl.] A stone, of a roundish 
form, and of no determinate size, found on the sea- 
shore, and on the banks or in the channels of rivers, 
&c., worn smooth or rounded by the action of water ; 
a pebble. Johnson. Encyc. 

The term bowlder is now used in geology for round- 
ed masses of any rock, found out of place, and ap- 

arently transported from their original bed by water. 
Meaidere of granite, often of great size, are very 
common on the surface of the most recent forma- 
tions. 

BOWL’/DER-STONE. See Bow per. 


_. England. Its structure isa little slaty ; its cross frac-| ger, used by hunters and others in the Western States. | BOWL/DER-WALL, 2. A wall constructed of peb- 
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BOX. 
bles or bowlders of flint or other silicfous stones, 
which have been rounded by the action of water. 
Builder’s Dict. 

BOWL’ER, x. One who plays at bowls, or who rolls 
in cricket. %. g 

BOW’'LINE, 2 [Sp. and Port. bolina; Arm. bouline, 
* voile de biais pour recevoir le vent de cété,” a 
slanting sail to receive a side wind, Gregoire; Fr. 
bouline, a tack ; bouliner, to tack, to turn one way 
and the other, to dodge or shift. But in Danish it is 
bogline, the line of the bow or bend.] 

A rope fastened near the middle of the leech or 
perpendicular edge of the square sails, by subordinate 
parts, called bridles, and used to keep the weather 
edge of the sail tight forward, when the ship is close- 
hauled. Mar. Dict. 

. Bowline-bridles are the ropes by which the bowline 
is fastened to the leech of the sail. Encyc. 
BOWLING, 2. The act of rolling bowls, or the ball 
at cricket. Burton. 
BOWL/ING, ppr. Playing at bowls; rolling the ball 

at cricket; moving smoothly and rapidly along. 

BOWL'ING-AL’'LEY, x. In the United States, a place 
for playing at bowls. 

BOWL/ING-GREEN, n. [bowl and green.] A level 
piece of ground kept smouth for bowling. , 

2. In gardening, a parterre in a grove, laid with 
fine turf, with compartments of divers figures, with 
dwarf trees and other decorations. It may be used 
for bowling; but the French and Italians have such 
greens for ornament. Encye. 

BOWSE, v. % In seamen’s language, to pull or haul 
hard ; as, to bowse upon a tack ; to bowse away, to pull 
all together. Encyc. 

ROW'SPRIT, x. [bow and sprit; D. hoegsprict ; Dan. 
bogsprid; G. bugspriet. See Srrit.}- 

A large boom or spar, which projects over the stem 
of a ship, or other vessel, to carry sail forward. [ This 
is probably the true orthography. } Mar. Dict. 

BOWSS'EN, v.t To drink; todrench. [Not used.] 
Qu. bouse. 

BOW'STRING, nx. - The string of abow. The bow- 
string is used by the Turks in strangling offenders ; 
hence, the verb to bowstring is sometimes used. 

BOW'STRING-ED, a. Furnished with bowstrings. 

BOW’'YER, 2. [from bow, a corruption of bower, like 
sawyer. | 

An archer ; one who uses a bow ; one who makes 
bows, [Little used.] Johnson. 

Sat. box, a coffer, and the box-tree ; L. buz- 
us, the tree, and pyzis, a box; Gr. rv{ts, a box, and 
wvfos, the tree; rv{, the fist; Ir. bugsa, buksa; Sw. 
Sxuzbom ; Ger. buchsbaum ; Dan. buzbem, the box-tree ; 
Ger. bitchse, a box ; It. bosso, the box-tree ; bossolo, a 
box; Sp. boz, the tree ; Port. buzo, the tree ; buza, a 


Une 
stopple ; Pers. yA baras, buxus, box-tree ; Ar. the 


Bame. Bor may be frotn closeness, applied to the 
shrub, the fist, and the case.] 

1, A coffer or chest, either of wood or metal. In 
great the word boz is used for a case of rough 
boards, or more slightly made than a chest, and 
used for the conveyance of goods. But the name 
is applied *o cases of any size and of any materi- 
als ; as, a wooden doz, a tin bor, an iron boz, a 
strong boz. 

“2 The quantity that a box contains; as, a doz of 
quicksilver ; a box of rings. In some cases, the quan- 
tity called a boz is fixed by custom ; in others, it is 
uncertain, as a bor of tea or sugar. 

3. A certain seat in a play-house, or in any public 
Toom. 

4, The case which contains the mariner’s compass. 

5. A money-chest. 

& A tree or shrub, the Burus sempervirens, used for 
bordering flower-beds. The name is also given .to 
other species of the genus. The African bor is the 
Myrsine. 

7. A blow on the head with the hand, or on the 
ear with the open hand. 

8. A cylindrical, hollow iron, used in wheels, in 
which the axle-tree runs, Also, a hollow tube in a 
pump, closed with a valve, 


BOX, v. i. To fight with the fist; to combat with the | 


hand or fist. 
BOX, v.t To inelose in a box ; also, to furnish with 
boxes, as.a wheel or block. : 
2. To strike with the hand or fist, especially the 
€ar or side of the head. 
3. To rehearse the several points of the compass 
in their proper order. Encye. 
4. 22 make a hole or cut in atree to procure the 
a as, to box a maple. 
To sail round. [Sp. borar.} 
. 10 dex off; lo divide off into tight co-partments. 
oe n. An overcoat, originally worn by 


coachmen, 
BOX’-DRAIN, n. An under-ground drain, bored up on 
the sides and top, and covered with earth. Brande. 
BOX-EL'‘DER, n. The ash-leaved maple, (Acer negun- 
40, Linn. ; Wegunadium aceroides, Monchs a native of 
North America. 


BRA 
BOX!-LOB-BY, x. In a theater, the lobby leading to 
the boxes. 

BOX!-THORN, 2.° [bor and thorn.) A plant, the Ly- 
cium, ora species of it: Fam. of Plants. 
BOX!-~TREE, n. The box, (Buzus sempervirens, Linn.) 
BOX/ED, ere) » Inclosed in a box; struck on the 

head with the fist or hand ; furnished with a box or 
hollow iron, as a wheel. s 
BOX’/EN, (box'n,} ¢. Made of box-wood ; resembling 
box. Dryden. Gay. 
BOX’ER, x. One who fights with his fist. 
BOX’/HAUL, v.t. To veer a ship in a particular man- 
ner, when close-hauled, round on to the other tack. 
on Chambers. 
BOX/ING, er or a, Inclosing in a box ; striking with 
the fist; furnishing with a box. 

BOX’ING, x. The act of fighting with the fist ; a com- 
bat with the fist. 5 
BOY, n. [Pers. bach, a boy ; W. bagven, from bag, lit- 
tle; Arm. buguel, a child; bugale, boyish ; Sw. potke. 
a young boy ; Dan. pog; Fr. page. (See BEAGLE and 
Puc.) Boy is a contracted word, and probably the L, 
puer, for puger, for we see by puella that r is not rad- 
ical. So the Gr. rats probably is contracted, for the 
derivative verb, ta:Gw, forms ne ratx0ers. The 

radical letters probably are Bg or Pg.] 

A male child, from birth to the age of puberty ; but 
in general, applied to males under ten or twelve years 
of age; a jad. Sometimes it is used in contempt for 
a young’ man, indicating immnraturity, want of vigor 
or judgment. , 

BOY, v.t. ‘To treat as a boy. Johnson. 

Rather, to act as a boy; to imitate a boy in action. 
The passage in Shakspeare, in which this word is 
found, is supposed to allude to the practice of boys 
acting women’s parts on the stage.  —s. : 

I shall see some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness, 

See Mason's Sup. to Johnson, 
BOY’AR, 2. A nobleman of Russia, Transylvania, 
&c. [See Borar.] : 
BOY'AU, (boy'o,) n.; pl. Bovaux. [Fr. boyau, a gut, 
and a branch of a tree.} 

In fortification, a ditch covered with a parapet, 

serving as a communication between two trenches. 


Encyc. 

BOY’-BLIND, a. Blind asa boy ; undiscerning, [ Obs.) 
Beaum, & Fl. 

BOY’ER, 2 A Flemish sloop with a castle at each 


end. : Encye. 
BOY’HOOQD, n. [boy and hood.] The state of a boy, 
or of immature age. Swift. 
BOY/ISH, a. Belonging to a boy; childish ; trifling ; 
resembling a boy in manners or opinions; agers 
S 


BOY’ISH-LY, adv. Childishly ; in a trifling manner. 
Sherwood. 

BOY’ISH-NESS, n. Childishness ; the manners or be- 
havior of a boy. 

BOY'ISM,n. Childishness ; puerility. Dryden. 

2. The state of a boy. Warton. 

BOWS Sate n Childish amusement; any thing 
trifling. 

BO_YU'NA, n. A large serpent of America, black 
and slender, having an intolerable smell. Also, a 
harmless reptile. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BP; an abbreviation of Brsrop.* 

BRA-BANT'INE, a. Pertaining to Brabant, a province 
of the Netherlands, of which Brussels is the capital. 

State Papers, vol. ii. 

BRAB’BLE, n. [D. brabbelen, to stammer.] 

A broil; a.clamorous contest; a wrangle. [Obs.] 

BRAB’BLE, o. 7. To clamor ; to contest noisily. [ Obs.] 

Beaum. & 

BRAB/BLER, n. A clamorous, quarrelsome, noisy fel- 
low ; a wrangler. [ Obs.) Shak. 

BRAB/BLING, ppr. Clamoring; wrangling. [Ods.]} 

BRAC€’CATE, a. ft bracca, breeches. } 


In ornithology, furnished with feathers which con- 
ceal the feet. , 
BRACE, n. [Fr. bras; Sp. brazo; Port. brago; Arm. 


breach, or breh ; It. brac, and raigh ; W. braic; Corn. 
breck, or breh; L. brachium; Gr. Cpaxiwy, the arm, 
This word furnishes a clear and decisive evidence of 
the change of a palatal letter into a sibilant. The 
change comes through the Spanish or other Celtic 
dialect, brach, brazo, the Sp; z being originally a pal- 
atal or guttural; thence to the Fr. bras, and Eng. 
brace. In like manner, Durazzo is formed from Dyr- 
rachium. The Greek verbs furnish a multitude of 
similar changes. This word furnishes also a proof 
that 6 isa prefix; for in Irish, brac is written also 
raigh, The sense of arm is, that which breaks forth, 
a shoot. From bras, the French have embrasser, to 
embrace, and in Sp. brazas is braces, and bracear is to 
brace, and to swing the arms. Brace, in naval affairs, 
is in D. bras; Dan. bras, and brasc, to brace. Qu. Is 
this the same word as tle Fr. bras, an arm? 

1. In architecture, a piece of timber framed in with 
bevel joints, to keep the building from swerving ei- 
ther way. ft extends like an arm from the post or 
main timber. 


BRA 


3. A pair; a ni Aa as, a brace of ducks. It 
para persons only in contempt, or in @ style 
_ 4. In music, a line or bracket placed vertically at 
the beginning of each set of staves in a score, serv- 
ing to bind them together. «Brandes, 

5. A thick strap, which supports’a carriage em 
wheels. : 

6. A crooked line, in printing, connecting two or 
more words or lines; thus, ar 

It is used to connect triplets in poetry. , 

7. In marine language, a rope reeved through @ 
block at the end of a yard, to square or traverse: 
the yard. The name is given also to pieces of irom 
which are used as supports; such as the poop Jan-- 
terns, &c. : Mar. Dict. 

8. Brace, or brasse, is a foreign measure answering. 
to our fathom. [F*. brasse, fathom.] 


9. Harness; warlike preparation ; as we say, gird> 
ed for battle. Shak, 
10. Tension ; tightness. Holder. 


11. Braces ; pl., suspenders ; the straps that sustais 
pantaloons, &c. 
12. The braces of a drum, are the cords on the sides. 
of it, for tightening the heads and snares. 
13. A curved instrument of iron or wood, for boring 
holes and driving screws, by pressure against the 
breast. Nicholson, 
BRACE, v.t. To draw tight; to tighten ; to bind oF 
tie close; to make tight and firm. 
ee To make tense; to strain up; as, to brace 8. 
rum. . 
3. To furnish with braces; as, te brace a building. 
4. To strengthen ; to increase tension ; as, to drace 
the nerves. 
; 2 In marine language, to bring the yards to_‘ither 
side. : 

To brace about, is to turn the yards round for the 
cont tack. - - 

To brace sharp, is to cause the yards to have the 
smallest possible angle with the keel. 

To brace to, is to check or ease off the lee braces, 
and round in the weather ones, to assist_in tacking, 


far. 
BRAC’ED, (brast,) pp. Furnished with braces ; drawn. 
close and tight ; made tense. As: 
BRACE'LET, x. [Fr. brasselet, and bracelet; It. brac- 
ciale, braccialetto; Sp. brazalete. See Brace.) 

1. An ornament forthe wrist, worn by ladies. This 
ornament seems anciently to have been wora by mex 
as well as women. 

2. A piece of defensive armor for the -_ 


BRA/CER, n. That which braces, binds, or makes 
firm ; a band or bandage ; also, armor for the arm. 
: Chaucers 
2. A medicine, which gives tension or tone to any 
part of the body. 
BRA€H, x. [Fr. braque; D. brak ; It. bracco, a setting 
dog; Sp. braco, pointing or setting, as a pointer.) 
A bitch of the hound kind. Shak, 
BRACH’'I-AL, a, [L. brachium, from the Celtic bratty 
brac, the arm.) 
Belonging to the arm; as, the brachial —" 


loopers 
BRA€H'I-ATE, a, [See Bracutiar.] In botany, hav 
ing branches in pairs, decussated, all nearly horizome 
tal, and each pair at right angles with the next. 


Martyn. 

BRA€H’LO-POD, n. (Gr. Bpaxwov, the arms 

BRA€H-I-OP’/0-DA, nz. pl. } and moda, feet. . 

Terms applied to a class or order of molluscous an= 

imals, characterized by two fleshy arms, or Jabia® 
processes, which they can protrude or withdraw, an@ 
which serve for prehension. 

BRACH'MAN, n. One of the sacerdotal order 

BRAMI‘IN, (bra/min,)} of India. The brachmans are: 
a branch of the ancient gymnosophists, and remarka- 
ble for the severity of their lives and manners. 


En 
BRA€H-Y-€AT-A-LEC'TIE€, n, [Gr. Bpaxvs, eat 
and xaruAnxrixos, deficient. 5 
In Greek and Latin prosody, a verse wanting twm 
syllables at its termination. 
BRA€H-Y-DI-AG/O-NAL, 2. The shortest of the di- 
agonals in a rhombic prism. 

BRA-€HYG’/RA-PHER, nz. [See the next word.) A 
writer in short hand. Gayton. 
BRA-C€HYG’RA-PHY, n. .[Gr. Gpaxvs, short, ang 

ypagn, a writing. ] : 

The art or practice of writing in short hand ; ste- 
mogerey f B. Jonson. 
BRA-€HYL/O-GY, n. [Gr. Bpaxys, short, and Aoyos,. 

‘expression. a 
In rhetoric, the expressing of any thing in the most 
concise manner. 
BRA-€HYP’TER-OUS, a. [Gr. Bpaxvs, short, and 
mwrepov, wing. ] 
In ornitholo, 


, a term denoting that the wings, 
when folded, 


9 not reach to the base of the 
Brande, 


2. That which holds any thing tight ; a cincture or] BRA-CHYST’O-CHRONE, n [Gr. Bpdxieros, short~ 


bandage. The braces of a drum are not bands. 


est, and xpovos, time.] 
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te 
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', Acurve, 
of gravity, moves through a given space in the short- 


ext time. t 
BRACH'Y-TYP-OUS, a. (Gr. Bpuxvs, short, and 
ruros, form.] 
in mineralogy, of a short form. . Mohs. 
aha US, a. [Gr. Baus, short, and ovpa, 
tail. = ; 

_ Short-tailed ; a term applied to a tribe of crustacca, 
comprehending the crabs, Cyc. 
BRAC/ING, ppr. Furnishing with braces; making 

tight er firm, . 
bRAC/ING, n. Act of bracing, or state of bcing 
braced. 
BRAC/ING, a. Having the quality of giving strength 


or tone. ‘i 
BGRACK, n. [Ger. bruch; Dan. brek ; Norm. brek ; from 
break, which sce.]} 3 


An opening caused by the parting of any solid 
hody ; a breach; a broken part. ei 
BRACK’EN, a. Fern. [See pease. 
BRACKET, n. [Fr. wer, to bend. Qu. Oriental 
_ 973, Ar. Ch. Heb. Syr. Sam. and Eth., to bend the 
knee ; hence it signifies the knee.} . 
1. Among workers in tinber, an angular wooden 
stay, in form of the knee bent, to support shelves, 
scaffolds, and the like. : 


¥ 


2. The cheek of a mortar carriage, made of strong. 


plank. Encyc. 
3. In printing, a term applied to hooks ; thus, [ ]. 
BRACK’/ET, v.t To place Within brackets. 
BRACK’ISH, a, [D. brak, overtiowed ; qu. from break, 
or Gr. Bpe\w, to water. Perhaps applied to land on 
Which salt water has flowed. ] 
Salt, or salt in a moderate degree: it is applied to 
any water partially saturated with salt. Bacon. 
BRACK’ISIL-NESS, n. The quality of being brackish ; 


saltness in a small degree. Cheyne. 
GBRACK/Y,a, Brackish. [Not used.] 
BRAC€'TE-A,jn. ([(L. Ainsworth writes bractca, or 
BRACT, brattea:) 


{n botany, an abnormally developed leaf, growing 
upon the peduncle of a flower. It differs from: other 
leaves in shape or color, and is generally situated on 
the peduncle, so near the flower as easily to be mis- 


taken for a perianth. - 
BRAC/TE-ATE, a, [from bractea.} Furnished with 
bracts. Barton. 
BRACT’ED, a. Furnished with bracts.. Martyn. 


BRAC'TE-OLE, ». A little bract. De Cunsolle. 

BRAC’TE-O-LATE, a. Furnished with bracteoles, 

BRACT'LESS, a. In dotany, destitute of bracts. 

BRAD, in Saxon, is broad, and occurs in names ; as, in 
Brailford, broadford. 

GRAD, vn. [Amn. broud, a point; Ir. brod, or braid; 
Dan. braad, a goad or sting; Ch. 043, barat, a dart, 
a borer.] 

A particular Kind of nail, used in floors and other 
work, where it is deemed proper to drive nails entire- 
fy into the wood. For this purpose, it is made with- 
ut a broad head or shoulder over the shank. 


) Mozon. 
BRAD/Y-PUS, rv. The sloth, which see. 
BRAG, vi [N. bragiaw, to, swell, to shoot up, to 
brag ; brag, a sprouting, malt; bragu, to malt. It 


coincides with Dan. brager, to crackle, Gr. Bpaxw, 


Eng. to brag, and many other words signifying to. 


break, or shoot forth. Sce Brave.] 

To boast; to display one’s actions, merits, or ad- 
Vantages ostentatious)y ; to tell boastful stories ; fol- 
fowed by of ; as, to brag of a good horse, or of a feat. 

Sulney. Shak. 

To brag on, is vulgar ; indeed, the word itself is be- 
come low, and is not to be used in clegant composi- 
tion. ‘ 

BRAG, nv. ‘a boast or boasting; ostentatious. verbal 
display of one’s deeds, or advantages ; the thing 
boasted. ’ Muton. Bacon. 

Spenser has used this word as an adverb for 


proudly. 

BRAG, n. A game at cards. Chesterfield. 
BRAG-GA-DO’'CIO, (brag-ga-dé’/sho,) n. A _ pufling, 
boasting fellow. Dryden. 

BRAG/GARD-ISM, n. [Old Fr. braggardise.] 
Boastfulness ; vain ostentation. 
BRAG'GART, xn. [brag and art, ard, kind.] A boast- 
er; a vain fellow. _ Shak. 
BRAG’GART, a. Boastful ; vainly ostentatious. 
Donne. 
ERAG/GER, n. One who brags ; a boaster. 
BRAG’GET, n. [W. bragawd. See Brac.]} 
A liquor made by fermenting the wort of ale and 
mead. Ow 


en, 
BRAG'‘GING, zn. Act of boasting. ‘ 
BRAG‘GING, ppr. Boasting. 
BRAG’GING-LY, adv. Boastingly. 
BRAG'LESS, a. Without bragging or Sos ental 


fosee- hak. 
BRAG'LY, adv. Finely ; so as it may be bragged of. 
in used.] Spenser. 
BRAHW'MA, n. The first person in the trinity of the 
_ Ilindoos ; the creator. The otHer two are Vishnoo, 
the preserver or redeemer, and Siva, the destroyer. 
aie Encyc. Am. 


* 


in which a body, descending by the force | 
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BRAH-MAN’‘IE, a. Pertaining to the brachmans, 
BRAH/MIN, x. A priest among the U:ndoos. 
BRAID, v.t. [Saxe bredan, to braid; Old Eng. brede; 
Dan, breide, to upbraid.} 
1. To weave or infold three or more strands to form 
one. 
2 In domestie concerns, to mingle by rubbing in 
some fluid or soft substance ; as, to braid starch. 
: Forby. 
3. To reproach. [Obs.] [See Urrrarp.] 
4. To break; to tear; tostart. [ Obs.] 
BRAID, n. A string, cord, or other texture, formed by 
weaving together different strands. 
2. A start. Sackville. 
BRAID, a. Deceitful. Shak, 
Chaucer used the Saxon word brede; to deceive. 
This is the figurative sense of brad. [ 6bs.] 
BRAID’ED, pp..or a. Woven together ; commingled 
by rubbing. 
BRAID'ING, ppr. 
gling by rubbing. 
BRAIL, nx. [Fr. brayer, a brail, or truss, a contracted 


Weaving or interlacing ; commin- 


ea 
1. A picce of leather to bind up a hawk’s wing. 
Bailey. 
2. In navigation, brails are ropes passing through 
pulleys, on the mizzen-mast and yard, and fastened 
to the aftmost leech of the sail in different places, to 
truss it upclose. Also, all ropes employed to baul 
up the bottoms, lower corners, and skirts of the other 
grcat sails, fur the more ready furling of them. 
i Mar. Dict. 
BRAIL, v. t. To brail up, is to haul up inte the brails, 
or to truss up with the brails. Maur. Dict. 
BRAIN, a. [Sax. bregan, bregen, brawea; D. brein ; 
Gr. Boe) pe, properly, the fore part of the head, or 
sinciput; also, the brain.) 

1. The soft mass, or viscus, inclosed in the crani- 
um, or skull, forming the most important and most 
largely developed portion of the nervous system, and 
the seat of the intellect and emotions. It consists of 
two larger portions, the cerebrum and cerebellum, and 
of certain smaller parts, situated at their base. From 
the smaller parts, at its base, proceed the spinal mar- 
row, and certain pairs of nerves, part distributed, as 
nerves of special sensation, on the organs of sense, 
and part, as nerves of common sensation and motion, 
to the head and neck. ‘The term has, also, been ap 
plied to the cerebrum, in distinction from the cerebel- 
dun, or little brain. 

2. The understanding. Hale. 

3. The affections ; fancy ; imagination. [ Unusual] 


Shak. Sandys. 
BRAIN, v.t. To dash out the brains; to kill by beat- 
ing out the brains. Pope. Dryden. 


2. To conceive ; to understand. [Not used.) Shak, 

BRAIN’-FE: .£R,2. An old term tor an inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

BRAIN/ISHI, a. . Hot-headed ; furious; as L. cercbro- 
‘SUS. Shak. 
BRAIN’LESS, a. Without understanding; silly ; 
thoughtless ; witless. Tickel. Shak. 
BRAIN/PAN, x. [brain and pan.] The skull which 
incloses the brain. Dryden, 
BRAIN’SICK, a. [brain and sick.) Disordered in 
the understanding ; giddy ; thoughtless, Knoles. 
BRAIN’SICK-LY, adv. Weakly; with a disordered 
understanding. Skak. 
BRAIN’SICK-NESS, x._ Disorder of the understand- 

ing ; giddiness; indiscretion. 

BRAIN’/THROB, n. The throbhing of the brain. 

BRAIT, x. Among jewelers, a rough diamond. 

BRAKE, pp. of Break. ae [Sce Breax.] 

BRAKE, n. [W. brwg; Ir. fraoch; Port. brejo; Sp. 
brezo; Dan. bregne ; G. breche; L. erica: Gr. cpixw, 
Entixw, to break, So named, probably, from its rough- 
ness or broken appearance.] 

1. A name given to different species of fern, of the 
genus Pteris, particularly to the female fern, (P. 
aynilina ;) also to different species of fern of other 
genera. The name is also used collectively in the 
plural, (brakes.) 

2. A plice overgrown with brake. Encyc. 

3. A thicket; a place overgrown with shrubs and 
brambles. ; Johnson. 

4. In the United States, a thicket of canes ; as, a 
cane-brake; but I believe used only in composition. 

Ellicott. 

BRAKE, n. [See Breax.} An instrument or machine 
to br::ak flax or hemp. 

2. The handle or lever by which a pump is worked ; 
that is, brac, brachum, an arm. 

3. A baker’s kneading-trough. 

4. A sharp bit, or snaffle, : 4 

5. A machine for confining refractory horses while 
the smith is shoeing them. Johnson, 

6. ‘That part of the carriage of a movable battery, 
or engine, which enables it to turn. Fairfar. 

7. A large, heavy harrow for breaking clods after 

' ploughing; called also a drag. 

BRAKE, 2. An instrument attached to wheels, par- 
ticularly to the wheels of carriages, and especially 
railroad cars, which, by pressing on the wheels, re- 
tards or stops their motion. 


BRA 


RI ES 
BRAKE'MAN, mn, The man whose business fs %& 
manage the brake on railways. 
BRAK'Y, a. Full of brakes; abounding with bram. 
bles or shrubs ; rough ; thorny. B. Jonson. 


BRAM/’A, )x.'{Broum, Piromis. Herodotus. Qn. 
BRUM/A, ; L. primus ; Ir. priomh, first, chiet ; Goth. 
BRAUW'MA,) fru, origin, begimning.] 


The chief deity of the Indian nations, considered 

as the creator of all things. As. Researches 

BRAM’BLE, x. [Sax. brembel, brembr, bremel, a bram- 
ble, rubus, vepres ; D. braam, braambosch, braamstruik, 
brainble ; Ger. brombecr, blackberry ; brombeerstaude, 
bramble. This plant, probably, is named from its 
berry or its prickles. See Broom.] 

The raspberry bush or blackberry bush; a name 
cofumon to different species of the genus: Rubus, in- 
cluding the raspberry and blackberry. They are 
armed with pnckles; hence, in common language, 
any rough, prickly shrub. 

BRAM’/BLE-BUSH, 2. perantie and bush.] The 

bramble, or a collection of brambles growing together. 
Ash. 

a cit pa (bram/bld,) a. Overgrown with bram- 

es. 

BRAM’BLE-NET, n. 

or a net to catch birds. 

BRAM'‘BLING, ) x 


[bramble and net.] A hallier, 
Encyc. Ash. 
A bird, a species of Fringilla, 


BRAM'BLE, the mountain finch. Encyts 
BRAM’BLY, adv. Full of brambles. 
BRAM/IN, 


BRAIMIN, { n. [See Bracuman.] 


A priest among the Hindoos and other nations of 
India. There are several orders of Bramins, many 
of whom are very corrupt in their morals; others: 
live sequestered from the world, devoted to supersti- 
tion and indolence. They are the only persons who 
understand the Sanscrit, or ancient language of the 
country, in which their sacred books are written ;. 
and to them are European nations indebted for-their 

- knowledge of the language. They worship Brama,. 
the supposed creudor of the world, but have many 
subordinate deities. 


BRA M'IN-ESS, n. _ The wife of a Bramin. 


BRAM-IN-EE’, 

BRA-MIN‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to the Bramins; oP 
their doctrines and worship; as, the braminical sys- 
tem. As. Researches. 

BRAM/IN-ISM, n. The religion, or system of doc- 
trines, of the Bramins. 

BRAN, 7. [W. bran, composed of 5 and rhan, a piece, 
froin rhanu, to rend or fear ; Arm. brenn; Ir. and Fr. 
bran. -In [talian, brano is a piece or bit. Arm, 
rauna; It. rannam, to tear.] 

The proper coat of the seed of wheat, rye, or other 
farinaceous grain, separated from the flour by bolting. 

BRANEC’ARD, xn. [Fr.] A horse litter. [ot in use. } 

BRANCH, n. [Fr. branche; Arm. brancg. If 2 is not 
radical, this word coincides with W. braic, the arm, 
ashoot. This is probably-the fact.) 

1. A shoot of a tree or other plant; a limb; a 
bough shooting from the stem, or from another 
branch or bough. Johnson restricts the word to a 
shoot from a main bough; but the definition is war- 
ranted neither by etymology nor usage. 

A division of a main stem, supporting the leaves 
and fructification. ; Martyr. 

An armof a tree sprouting fromthestem. Eacyc. 

2. Any arm or extended part shooting or extended 
from the main body of a thing; as, the branch of a 
candlestick or of an artery. Hence, from similitude, 
asmaller stream running into a larger one, or pro 
ceeding from it. Also, the shoot of a stag’s horn ; 
an antler. . 

3. Any member or part of a body, or system; a 
distinct article ; a section or subdivision ; as, charity 
is a branch of Christian duty. 

4. Any individual of a family descending in 8 
collateral line; any descendant from a common 
parent or stock. 

5. Branches of a bridle; two pieces of bent iron, 
which bear the bit, the cross chains, and the curb, 

6. In architecture, branches of ogives are the arches 
of Gothic vaults, traversing from one angle to another 
diagonally, and forming a cross between the other 
arches, which make the sides of the square, of which 
these arches are diagonals. Harris. 

7. A warrant or cammission given to a pilot. 

Laws of Massuchusetts. 

8 A chandelier. : Ash, 

BRANCH, v. i. To shoot or spread in branches; to 
ramify ; asa plant, or a8 horns. 

2. To divide into separate parts or subdivisions, 
as a mountain, a ‘stream, or a moral subject; to 
ramify. Teer 

3. To speak diffusivelys to make many distinctions 
or divisions in a discourse, 

4. ‘To have horns shooting out. Milton. 

BRANCH, v. t. To divide as into branches; to make 


subordinate divisions. : « Bacon. 
2. To adorn with necdle-work, representing 
branches, flowers, or twigs. Spenser. 


BRANCHED, (brancbt,) pp. Divided or spread into 
branches ; separated into subordinate parts; adorned 
with branches; furnished with branches. \ 
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@RANCH’ £D-WORK, (brancht/wurk,) x. The carved 
and sculptured leaves and branches in monuments 
and friezes. 
®RANCH’ER, zn. One that shoots forth branches. 
2. A young hawk when it begins to leave the nest 
and take to the branches, 
®RANCH'ER-Y, 2. The ramifications of the vessels 
dispersed through the pulpy part of fruit. 
ne Encyc. Ash. 
BRANEH'I-4, n. pl. [L.] Gills; a term applied to 
the organs of respiration in certain animals which 
. live in water, as fishes and crustacea. 
BRANCH’I-NESS,z. Fullness of branches. Johnson. 
BRANCHIING, ppr. Shooting in branches ; dividing 
. into several subordinate parts, 
BRANCHI/ING, a. Furnished with branches ; shoot- 
. ing out branches. 
BRANEH'I-O-POD, n. 
BRAN€H-I-GP’0O-DA, n. pl. 
foot.} 

Terms denoting an order of crustacea, generally 
very small or minute ; so named from their feet, or 
locomotive extremities, having been supposed to per- 

P. Cuc. 
(Gr. Beayxiu, guls, 
! 


(Gr. Bpayxta, gills, 


and muvs, udus, 


. form the function of gills. 
BRANE€H-I-OS’/TE-GOUS, a. 
and sey, a covering. } 
Having gill-covers, or covered gills, as a branchioste- 
gous fislr; covering the gills, as the branchwostegous 
membrane ; belonging to the gill-covers, as the branch- 
tostegous rays. The branchiostey: are an order of 
fish in the Linnzan system, the rays of whose fins 
are bony, but whose gill-covers are destitute of bony 
rays. Encyc. 
BRANCH'I-REME, n, [Gr. Goayxra, and L. remus.j 
An animal that has legs terminating in a bundle of 
setiform branches, connected with its respiration. 
Kirbu. 
BRANCH’-LEAF, n. A leaf growing ona branch. + 


Martyn. 
BRANCH/LESS, a. 


Destitute of branches or shoots , 
withou’ -ny valuable product; barren, naked. 
Shak. 
BRANCH'LET,72. A little branch; a twig, the sub- 
ivision of a branch. Martyn. Astat. Researches. 
BRANCH’-PE-DUN’/€LE, (-dunk'l,) re A peduncle 
_ Springing from a branch. Martyn. 
BRANCH’-PI-LOT, n. A pilot who has a branch or 
public coninission. 

Lams of Massachusetts and New York. 
BRANCH'Y,a. Full of branches ; having waide-spread- 
ing branches. ; ' wes Pope. 
BRAND, n. (Sax. brand; D. brand; G. brand; Dan. 
brende; Sw. brand; from branna, brennen, to burn. 

See.Burn.] 

1, A burning piece of wood ; or a stick or piece of 
wood partly burnt, whether ourning or after the fire 
ts extinct. 

2. A sword, either from brandishing, (Fr. brandir,) 
6r from its glittering brightness ; now obsolete, unless 
mn poetry. Miton, 

3. A thunder-bolt, Granville. 

4. A mark made by burning with a hot iron, as 
upon 2 criminal, or upon a cask , astigma, any note 
of infamy. Bacon. Dryden. 

5. A disease in vegetables, by which their leaves 
and tende bark are partially destroyed, as if burnt ; 
called also burn. Po Cyce 

BRAND, v.t. To. burn’ of impress a mark with @ hot 
tron ; as, to brand a criminal, by way of punishment . 
or to brand a cask, or any thing else, for the purpose 
of fixing a inark upon it. | 

2. To fix a mark or character of infamy, in allu- 
sion to the vranding of criminals , to stigmatize as 
infamous ; as, to brand a vice with infamy. | 

Rowe. Addison, 

BRAND’/ED, pp. or a. Marked with a hot iron ; stig- 
matized. : 

BRAND’-GOOSE, n. A species of wild goose, vf the 
genus Anas, usually called, in America, brant. | 


BRAN’DI-ED, (bran‘did,) @. Mingled with brandy ; 
made stronger by the addition of brandy. 

BRAND‘ING, pp (impressing a mark with a hot 
iron, fixing 3 sugma or mark of reproach. 

BRAND’‘ING-I-RON, (-i-urn,) 1, An tron to brand} 

BRAND‘-I-RON,(-i-urn,)r. A branding-tron. (with. 

2. A trivet to set a pot on. 

BRAND'ISH, v, & [Fr. brandir; Port. brandir; Sp. 
blandir, r changed into l: It. brandirc: probably 
allied to Fr. branier, to shake.] ‘ 

1, To move or wave, as a weapon, to raise and 
move in variwus directions ; te shake or floursh, as, 
to brandish & BWOIG OF a cance. It often indicates 


tircatening 
2 Te play with; to flourish, as, to brandish sy)- 
logisnis. Locne. 


in the air with a flounsh. 
BRAND/’ISH-ER. 1a. One who brandishes. 
BRAND/ISH-ING, ppr. 

air. flourishing. 
BRAND’LING, a, A kind of worm. 


BRAND'ISH-ED, (brand'isht,) pp. Raised and waved | 


Raising ana waving tn the | 


Walton. 
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by Spelman as peculiarly elegant and appropriate. yee a. Burst. [Wot in use.] 


Rich. Dict.) 

BRAN'DY, 2. [D. branden; Ger. brennen, to distil ; 
branden, to boil; brenner, a distiller; G. branntwein ; 
Fr. brandevin, brandy. See Burn. 

An ardent spirit distilled from wine. This is the 
appropriate sense, though the same name is now 
given to spirit distilled from other liquors, and in the 
United States particularly to that which is distilled 
from eider and peaches. In the north of Europe, the 
tern: is also applied to a spirit obtained from grain. 

BRAN'DY-WINE, n. Brandy. Wiseman. 

BRAN”GLE, nr. (Russ. bran, wat, strife, noise, broil ; 
branyu, to hinder, to scold ; L. frendeo. Qu. wrangle. 
Brangle, in Scottish, signifies to shake, or to threaten ; 
Fr. branter.} : 

A wrangle; asquabble; a noisy contest or aha 
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BRAN"GLE, ov. % To wrangle; to dispute conten- 
tiously ; to squabble. Swift. 

BRAN’GUE-MENT, xn. Wrangle ; brangle. 

BRAN'GLER, n. A quarrelsome person. 

BRAN'GLING, rn. A quarrel. Whitlock. 

BRANK, xn. (So named, probably, from its joints, 
breaks. ** Galli quoque suum genus farris dedere ; 
quod illic brance vocant, apud nos sandalum, pitidis- 
sim) gram.” Plin. 18. 7.) 

1. Buckwheat, a species of Polygonum; a grain 
cultivated mostly for beasts and poultry ; but in the 
United States, the flour is much used for making 
breakfast cakes. ~ 

2. In some parts of England and Scotland, a scold- 
mg-bridle, an instrument for correcting scolding 
women. It consists of a head-piece, which incloses 
the head of the offender, and of a sharp iron, which 
enters the muuth and restrains the tongue. ; 

Piott. Encyt. 

BRANK’UR-SINE, n._ [brank and ursus, a bear.) 

Bear’s-reech, or Acanthus, a genus of plants, of 
several species, The leaves of the common sort are 
said to have furnished the model of the Corinthian 
capitiu. : 

BRAN'LIN, 2. A species of fish of the salmon kind, 
in some places called the fingry, from five or six 
black lines or marks on each side resembling fingers. 
It is found im rapid streams. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

BRAN’-NEW. See Braxo-new. 

BRAN'NY, a, [from bran.] Having the appearance 


of bran, consisting of bran, Wiseman. 
BRAN'SLE, x. <A brawl, or dance, [Not used.] 
Spenser. 


BRANT, nx. {Qu. brand, burnt or brown.) A species 
of wild goose, of the genus Anas, called also brent 
and brand-goose, which see. 

Todd, 


BRANT, a. Steep. 
BRANT'-FOX, x. A kind of fox, the vulpes alopez, 


smaller than the common fox, and distinguished by 


the blackness of its feet. Booth, 
BRA'SEN, (bra'zn,) a. Made of brass, (See Brass 
and Brazex.} 
BRASH, a. Hasty in temper; impetuous. Grose. 


2. Brittle. ( Local.) 
BRA‘SIER, (bra’zhur,) 2. 

brass. 

2. A pan for holding coals. 
BRA-SIL’. Sce ibrazic. 
BRASS, n- [Sax. bres; W. prés; Corn. brest; Ir. 

pras. In Welsh, prés signifies brass, and what 1s 
quick, ready, sharp, sinart, also haste, fuel, and 
presu, to render immincnt, to hasten, to render 
present. The latter sense :ndicates that it is from 
the Latin. But I see no connection between these 
senses and brass. This word may be named from 
tts bright color, and be allied to Port. braza, Sp. 
brasas, live coals, abrazar, abrasar, to burn or in- 
flame, but the real origin and primary sense are not 
evident.] 

1. An alloy of copper and zinc, of a yellow color, 
usually containing about one third of its weight of 
zinc, but the proportions are varmble. “The best 
brass ts made by cementation of calamine, or the 
ovyd of zine with granulated copper. Thomson, 

2. {mpudence ; a brazen face. 

DRASS’-BAND, nxn. A company of musicians who 
pertorm on instruments of brass, as the trumpet, 
buglv, &c. . ; 

BRass'-FOLL, x. Datch leaf, or Dutch gold ; formed 
by beating out plates of brass to great thinness, 

BRASS'AGE, xn. A sum formerly levied to defray the 
vapense of cotmage, Brande. 

BRASS'ART, x. In plate armor, the picce which pro- 
tected the upper part of the arm, from the elbuw to 
the shoulder. Branile, 

BRASSE, x The pale, Spotted perch, with two long 
teeth on each side ; the Luctoperca. sh. 

BRAS'SET, nxn. A casque or hicad-piece of armor. 

BKAS'SI€A, rn, [L.] Cabbage. Pope. 

BRASS'I-NESS, n, quality of brasS; the appcar- 
ance of brass. * 

BRASS'-PAV-FD, a. Hard us brass, 

BRASS-VIS‘'AG-2.D, a. Linpudent. 


An artificer who works in 
Franklin. 
{See Brass.]} 


Spenser. 
Chalmers, 
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Spenser. 
T,n. [G. | 
1. A child, so called in contempt. 
2, Offspring , progeny. 

RAUL, nx. Indian cloth with blue and white stripes, 
called turbant. Encys. 
BRA-VA'DO, x. [Sp. bravata; Fr. bravarle. See 

Brave.] . 
A boast or brag ; an arrogant menace, intended tc 
intimidate. 

BRAVE, a. [Fr. brave; Arm. brao; Sp. Port. It. 
bravo; D. braaf; Sw. braf; Dan. brav; Ger. bran, 
whence braviren, to leok big, to bully or hector. In 
Sp. and Port. bravo signifies brave, valiant, strenuous, 
bullying, fierce, wild, savage, rude, unpolished, ex- 
cellent, fine ; bravear, to bully, to menace in ag 
arrogant manner ; bravaisaswellofthesea, braveza, 
valor, and fury of the elements. ‘he word brave 
expresses also a showy dress; Arm. bragal, tu be 
well dressed, fine, spruce, of which brao seems to be 
a contraction, The word bears the sense of open, 
buid, expanding, and rushing, vaunting. It i$ doubt- 
less contracted, and probably from the root of brag.J} 

1. Courageous ; bold; daring, intrepid, fearless 
of danger; as, a brave warriur. It usually unites 
the sense of courage with yenerosity and dignity of 
mind, qualities often united. Bacon. 


The brave man will no: delibesately do an iniury to his (cllow- 


man. Anon, 
2. Gallant ; lofty ; graceful ; having — .oble mien, 
Shak. 
3. Magnificent; grand; as, a brave place. 
: Denham, 


4. Excellent ; noble; dignified. [But wn modern 
usage, it has nearly lost its application to things.] 


5. Gaudy ; showy in dress, [Ar. <3 ye barahne, to 


adorn.) [ Ods.] ra Spenser. 
BRAVE, xn. A hector; @ man daring beyond .dis- 
cretion or decency. 
Hot braves like to2e may fizht. Dryden. 
Shak. 


2. A boast; a challenge; a defiance. 
3. In America, an Indian warrior is called a brave, 
a term first app'ied by the French. 

BRAVE, v. t. Yo defy ; to challenge; to encounter 
with courage ind fortitude, or without being moved ; 
to set at defiance. 

The ills of love I can brave. 
The ruck that braves the tempest. Dryden. 
2. To carry a boasting appearance of; as. to brave 
that which they believe not. Bacon. 

BRAV’ED, pp. Defied , set at defiance ; met without 
disinay, or being moved. 

BRAVE'LY, adv. Courageously ; gallantly ; splendid- 
ly ; in a brave manner ; heroically. ; 

In Spenser, finely ; gaudiy. 

2. In colloquial usage, in good health; or much re- 
covered from illness. Norfolk. Suffulk. 

[{n this sense the term is still occasionally used in 
Aincrica.| . 

BRAV’ER, a.; comp. of Brave. 

BRAV’ER-Y,z. Courage; heroism; undaunted spirit ; 
Intrepidity ; gallantry; fearlessness of danger ; often 
united with generosity or dignity of mind which 
despises meanness and cruelty, and disdains to take 
advantage of a vanquished enemy. 

The duelist, in proving his bravery, shows that he thinks it sus» 
pecied. _ Anon, 

2. Splendor ; magnificence ; showy appearance. 

The bravery of their unkling ornaments. —Is, iii, Spenser. 


3. Show ; ostentation ; fine dress. Bacon. 
4. Bravado; boast. Bacon. Sidney. 
5. A showy person. Spenser. 


In the last four senses, this word is nearly antiquated. } 
BRAV’EST, a. ; superl. of Brave. 
BRAV‘ING, ppr. Setting at defiance’ challenging. 
BRA'VO, 2. [!t.and Sp.) A daring villain, a bandit; 
one who sets law at defiance; an assassin or mur- 
derer. Gov. of the Tongue. 
BRA’'VO, interj. Well done. 
BRA-VO'RA, a. (Sp., a boasting.} An air charace 
terized by minute divisions, giving several notes to @ 
sylinule, and requiring great force and spirit in the 


performer. P. Cye. 
BRAWL, v.t%. [G. britllen; D. brullen; Dan. vraale 


and bréle; Sw. vrala, to roar or bellow, Fr, brailler ; 
Arm. brailhat, to brawl! or be nowy , L. pralor; W. 
broliaw, tv boast, to brag ; brawl, a shooting out, 2 
boast. 
1, To quarrel noisily and indecently. Watts. 
2. To speak loud and indecently. Shak. 


3. To roar as water; to make a noise, Shak, 
BRAWL, v. t. To drive or beat away. Shak, 
BRAWL, xn. [Norm. braul.} 

1. Noise; quarrel; scurvility; uproar. Hooker. 


2. Formerly, a Kind of dance, said to reseinble the 
modern cotillon. Shak. B. Jonson. Gray. 
BRAWL'ER, rn. A noisy fellow ; a wrangler. “Aylfte 


BRAND'-NEW,(-nG,.c. {Sec Baaxp.} Quity new, ! BRASS/Y,a. Pertiunime to brass ; partakang of brass; | BRAWLI‘ING, n. The act of quarreling. 


bright as a brand of fire. Tatler, 
{this word, though now vulgar, was considered 


PATE, PAR, FALL, WHAT. —METE, PREY. —PIVE 
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hard as brass; having the culor of brass. 
2. Iprident , umpudently bold. 


, MARINE, BIRD. NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.< 


BRAWL/ING, ppr. or a, Quarrelling ; quarrelsome, 
BRAWL'ING-LY, adv. In a quarrelsome mannet, 


a IN 
BRAWN, ». [L. aprugnus, caro aprugna.} 


_BRA/ZEN-NESS, 2. 


BRE 


vo 


he flesh of ‘a boar, or the animal. 
2. The fleshy, protuberant, muscular part of the 
body. Peacham. 
3. Bulk; muscular strength. Dryden. 
4, The arm, from its muscles or strength. Shak. 
5. The flesh of the boar or of swine. collared so as 
to squeeze out much of the fat, boiled and pickled. 
BRAWN’'ED, a. Brawny ; strong. Spenser. 
BRAWN’ER, zn. A boar killed for the table. King. 
BRAWN’‘I-NESS, n. The quality of being brawny ; 
strength ; hardiness. Locke, 
BRAWN’Y, a. Musculous; fleshy; bulky; having 
large, strong muscles ; strong. Dryden. 
BRAY, v. t. [Sax. bracan; Fr broyer, to pound or 
bruise; braire, to rcar, or bray as an ass; Arm. 
bregui, to roar; Norm. brair, to cry; to brag; Gr. 
yaxw; W. briwaw, to break in pieces, to rub or 
grind ; breyan, a quern; Ir. bra, a handmill. See 
Brac and Breax.] 
}. To pound, beat, or grind small; as, to braya 
fool in a mortar. Prov. xxvii. 
2, ». To make a harsh sound, as of an ass. 
Dryden. 
3. To make a harsh, disagreeable, grating sound. 
Milton. 


BRAY,2. The harsh sound or roar of an ass ; a harsh, 
grating sound. 
2. Shelving ground ; a declivity or slope of a hill. 
Scottish, brae) Fairfaz. 


BRAY, 2. [W. dre, a mount or peak. 
~A bank or mound of earth. [ Obs. Herbert. 
BRAY'ER One that brays like an ass. Pope. 


Ne 
2, An instrument to temper ink in printing-offizes. 
3. A ea \ pg sees 
+ppr. Pounding or grinding sinall ; roaring. 
BRAY’ING, 2». The noise of an ass. 
2. Roar; noise; clamor. Smith. 
BRAYLE, 2. . See Brait. 
BRAZE,v.t [Fr. braser. 
L To soder with an al oy of brass and zinc. 
Moxon. 
2. To harden t6 impudence; to harden as with 
Shak. 


TASS. 
BRA'ZEN, (bra'zn,) a. Made of brass; as, a brazen 
helmet. Dryden. 

2, Pertaining to brass ; proceeding from brass ; as, 
& brazen din. Shak 

3. Impudent ; having a front like brass. 

Brazen age, or age of brass ; in mythology, the age 
which succeeded the silver age, when men had de- 
generated from primitive purity. 

Brazen dish, among miners, is the standard by which 
He wens are gauged, and is kept in the king’s hall. 

ingland. ‘ 

Brazen sea; in Jewish antiquity, a huge vessel of 
brass, cast on the plain of Jordan, and placed in Sol- 
oinuu’s temple. It was 10 cubits from brim to brim, 
5 in hight, 30 in circumference, and contained 3000 
baths. It was designed for the priests to wash them- 
sclves in, before they performed the service of the 
temple. Encyc. 

BRA'ZEN, (bra'zn,) v. i, To be impudent ; to bully. 
Arbuthnot. 
BRA’ZEN-BROW-ED, a. Being of shameless impu- 
dence. Brown. 
BRA‘ZEN-FACE, n. [brazen and face.) An impu- 
dent person ; one remarkable for effrontery. . Shak. 
BRA’ZEN-FAC’ED, (bra'zn-faste,) a. Impudent; bold 
to excess ; shameless. Dryden. 
BRA'ZEN-LY, adv. In a bold, impudent manner. 
Appearance like brass. In this 
‘sense, brassiness is the more correct word. 
2, tm dence ; excess of assurance. 
BRA/ZIER. See Brasier. 
BRA-ZIL', n. [Port. braza, a live coal, or 
BRA-ZIL/-WOQOD,} __ glowing fire. This name was 
iven to the wood for its color; and it is said that 
ing Emanuel, of Portugal, gave this name to the 
country in America on account of its producing this 
wood. It was first named Santa Cruz, by its discov- 
erer, Pedro Alvares Cabral. Lindley’s Narrative of a 
Voyage to Brazil. Med. Rep. Hex. 2, vol. 3, 200.) 
| Brazil, or brazil-wood, is a very heayy wood, of a 
red color, growing in Brazil and other tropical coun- 
tries. It is used in manufactures for dyeing red. It 
is the produce of the Cesalpinia echinata. 
BRAZ-I-LET’TO, n. A kind of red dyeing-wood, in- 
ferior to the brazil-wood, brought from Jamaica, the 
produce of two species of Cesalpinia, (C. brasiliensis 
and C. crista.) See Brazit-Woop. Bancroft. 
BRA-ZIL'IAN, (bra-zil/yan,) a. Pertaining to Brazil ; 
as, Brazilian strand. Barlow. 
BRA-ZIL/-NUT, x. The Juvia; the nut of a large 
South American tree; the Bertholletia excelsa. 
BRAZI/ING, x. The act of uniting by an alloy of brass 
and zinc. 
BREACH, nm. [Fr. breche; D. breuk; Ger. bruch; Sw. 
brack: Dan. brek: Sp. and Port. brecha. See Break.) 


1. The act of breaking, or state of being broken; a 
ipture ; a break ; a gap; the space between the sev- 


tu 
; aot pease of a solid body parted by violence; as, a 


ach in a garment cr in a wall. 
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2. The violation of a law ; the violation or nor- 


fulfillment of a contract; the non-performance of a 
moral'duty ; non-performance of duty being a breach 
of obligation as well as a positive transgression or vi- 
olation. 

Every breach of the public engagements Is hurtful to public 

credit. Hamilton, 

3. An opening in a coast. [ot usual.] Spenser. 

_4. Separation between triends by means of enmity ; 
difference ; quarrel. Clarendon. 

5. Infraction ; injury ; invasion; es, a breack upon 
kindy power. .Clarendon. 

6. Bereavement ; loss of a friend and its consequent 
affliction. 

7. A violation of the public peace, as by a riot, af- 
fray, or any tumult which is contrary to law, and 
destructive to the public tranquillity, is called a breach 
of the peace. 

BREACH, v. t. To make a breach or opening, as in 
the walls of a fortification. Life of Wellington. 
BREACH’FUL, a. Full of breaches. 

BREACH'Y, a. Apt to break fences. Holloway. 

BREAD, (bred,) n. [Sax. breod; Ger. srot, brod; D. 
brood ; Sw. brid; Dan. brid; Qu. Gr. Bpywros, any 
thing esculent. If the word signifies food in general, 
or that which is eaten, probably it is the Heb. and 
Ch. nv3, from 772, barat, to eat or feed. But, 
in German, it signifies loaf as well as bread. ‘*Ze- 
hen brot,’? ten loaves. It may therefore signify, 
primarily, a lump or portion.} 

1. A mass of dough, made by moistening and 
kneading, and usually fermenting, the flour or meal 
of some species of grain, and baked in an oven or 

2. Food in general. [pan. 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. —Gen. itl. 
Give us this day our daily bread. Lord's Prayer. 


3. Support of life in general ; maintenance. 
Is the reward of virtue bread? 


Bee-bread. See Ree. 
Ship-bread ; bread for ships ; hard biscuits, 
Cassada-bread. See Cassava. 
BREAD, v.t. (Sax. bradan. See Broap.] 
To spread. [Not used.]} Ray, 
BREAD’CHIP-PER, n. [bread and chip.] One who 
chips bread ; a baker’s servant ; an under beanie 
Shak. 
BREAD!-€ORN, n. [bread and corn.} Corn of which 
bread is made. This, in most countries, is wheat or 
rye ; but, in some countries, bread is made of other 
grain, as of maize in some parts of America. 
BREAD’/EN, (bred‘n,) a. Made of bread. Rogers. 
BREAD/-PROIT-TREE, n. (bread, fruit, and tree.) 
The Artocarpus incisa, a tree which grows in the 
isles of the Pacific Ocean, of the size of an apple- 
tree, producing a fruit of a round or oval shape, and 
as large as a small loaf of bread, which is eaten as 
‘ood. Encye. 
BREAD'LESS, a. Without bread ; destitute of food. 
BREAD/’-ROOM, n. An apartment in a ship’s hold, 
where the bread is kept. 
BREAD/-STUFF, x. Bread corn, meal, or flour. [U. 


States. } ) 
BREADTH, (bredth,) 2. [Sax, bred and bred. See 
Boarp and: 3roap. 

The measure or extent of any plain surface from 
side to side ; a geometrical dimension, which, multi- 
plied into the length, constitutes a surface ; as, the 
length of a table is five feet, and the breadth three ; 
5 x 3= 15 feet, the whole surface. 

BREADTH’LESS, a. Having nobreadth. More. 

BREAK, ». t.; pret. Broxe, [Braxr, gbs.;] pp. Broxe 
or Broken. [Sax. brecan, brecan, to break, and bra- 
can, to bray, as in a mortar ; Sw, braka; Dan. brekke ; 
D. braaken, breeken ; Ger. brechen ; W. bregu, to break ; 
breg, a rent or rupture ; bre¢, a breaking out ; a freo- 
kle; Goth. brikan; Ir. bracaim, to break, to harrow ; 
Sp. and Port. brecha, a breach; L. frango, fregi,n 
casual ; Arm, fricga; Fr. fracas; Heb, Ch. Syr. Sam. 
and Ar. p1D, farak, to break, to free, or deliver, to 
separate ; Gr. ¢pacow, ¢payna. These words seem 
also to be allied to 773 and 475. If the first conso- 
nant is a prefix, which is probable, then connected 
with these words are the Gr. Jyyvuw and eperxw, W. 
rhwygaw, Arm. roga, rega, to rend. Wreck is proba- 
bly of the same family. The. primary sense is to 
strain, stretch, rack, drive ; hence, to strain and burst 
or break. It should be noted that the Greek Jnyn, in 
the A£olic dialect, is Bonyn.] 

1. To part or divide by force and violence, as a 
solid substance ; to rend apart; as, to break a band ; 
to break a thread or a cable. 

2. To burst or open by force. 

The fountains of the earth were broke open. Burnet. 


3. To divide by piercing or penetrating ; to burst 
forth ; as, the light breaks through the clouds. 


Pope. 


4, To make breaches or gaps by battering, as in a 
» wall Shak 


5. To destroy, crush, weaken, or impair, as the 
human body or constitution. Milton. 


6. To sink ; to appall or subdue; as, to break the. 
spirits or the passions. Philips. 
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7. To crush ; to shatter; to dissipate the strength 
of, as of an army.. Druden. 

8. To weaken or impair, as the faculties... Shuwk. 

9. To tame; to train to obedience: to miaké tracts. 
ble ; as, to break a horse. Addison, 

10. 'To make bankrupt. South, 

11, To discard, dismiss, or cashier, as, to break an 
Officer. Swift, 

12. To crack, to part, or divide, as the skin; to 
open, as an aposteme, F 

13. To violate, as a contract or promise, either by 
& positive act contrary to the promise, or by neglect 
or non-rulfillment. 

14. ‘To infringe or violate, as a law, or any moral 
obligation, either by a positive act, or by an omission 
of what is required. Dryden. 

15. ‘l'o stop ; to interrupt ;40 cause to cease ; as, to 
break conversation ; to break sleep. Shak, 

16, To intercept ; to check ; to lessen the force of ; 
as, to break a fall, or a blow. Bacon, 

17. To separate ; to part; as, to break company or 
friendship. | Atterbury. 

18. To dissolve any union ; sometimes with off; 
as, to break off a connection. 

19. To cause to abandon ; ta reform, or cause to re- 
form ; as, to break one of ill habits or practices. Grew. 

20. To open, as a purpose ; to propound something 
new ; to make a first disclosure of opinions; as, to 
break one’s mind. Bacon. 

21. To frustrate ; to prevent. 

If plagues er earthquakes break not Heaven's design, Pope. 

22. To take away ; as, to break the whole staff of 
bread. Ps. cv. 

23. To stretch ; to strain ; to rack ; as, to break one 
on the wheel, 

To break the back; to strain or dislocate the verte- 
bre with too heavy a burden ; also, to disable one’s 
fortune. Shak, 

To break bulk; tobegintounload. Mar. Dict. 

To break cover ; to come forth from a lurking-place, 
as game when hunted. os 

To break a deer ; to cut it up at table, Johnson. 

To break fast; to eat the first meal in the day, but 
used as a compound word. 

To break ground; to plow. Carew. 

To break ground; to dig; to open trenches; and 
hence, figuratively, to commence an undertaking. 

Encye. 

To break the heart; to. afflict grievously ; to cause 
great sorrow or grief; to depress with sorrow or de- 
Spair. a Dryden. 

To break: a jest ; to utter a jest unexpected. Johnson. 

To break the neck; to dislocate the joints of the 
neck. Shak. 

To break off; to put a sudden stop to; to interrupt ; 
to discontinue. 

Break off thy sins by righteousness, — Dan, iv, 

2. To sever ; to divide ; as, to break off a twig, 

To break in; to train or accustom. 

To break sheer. In marine language, when 8 ship at 
anchor is in a position to keep clear of the anchor, 
but is forced by vind or current out of that position, 
she breaks her sheer. Mar. Dict. 

To break up; to dissolve or put an end to; as, to 
break up house-keeping. 

2. To open, or lay open; as, to break up a bed of 
earth. 

3. To plow ground the first time, or after lying 
long unplowed. [4 common use in the U. States.} 

4. To separate ; as, to break up a company. 

5. To disband ; as, to break up an army. 

To break upon the wheel; to stretch and break the 
bones by torture upon the wheel. 

To break wind ; to give vent to wind from the body 
» backward. . 
BREAK, (brake,) v. 7. To part; to separate ; to divide 
in two; as, the ice breaks ; a band breaks. 

2. To burst ; as, a storm or deluge breaks, Dryden. 

3. To burst by dashing against something; as,a 
wave breaks upon a rock. Pope. 

4. To open, as.a tumor, or aposteme. Harvey. 

5. To open, as the morning ; to show the first light ; 
to dawn, Addison, 

6. To burst forth ; to utter or exclaim Shak. 

7. To fail in trade or other occupation ; to become 
bankmupt. Pope. 

8. To decline in health and strength ; to begin to 
lose the natural vigor. Swift. 

9. To issue out with vehemence. Popes 

10. To make way with violence or suddenness ; to 
rush ; often with a particle ; as, to break in; to break 
in upon, as calamities; to break over, as a flood ; to 
break out, as a fire; to break forth, as light or a 

11. To come to an explanation. [sound. 

lam to break with thee upon some affairs, Shak, 
[J believe antiquated.] ‘ 
12. To suffer an interruption of friendship ; to fall out. 
Be not afraid to break with traitors, B. Jonson. 


13. To faint, flag, or pant. 


My soul breaketh for the longing that'it hath unto thy Judgy 
ments, — Ps. cxix. 


To break away; to disengage itself from; to rush 
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from ; also, to dissolve itself or dissipate, as fog or 
7 break forth; to issue out. [clouds. 
To break from; to disengage from; to depart ab- 
suptly, or with vehemence. Roscommon. 
To break in; to enter by force; to enter unexpect- 
edly ; to intrude. Addison. 
To break loose; to get free by force ; to escape from 
confinement by violence ; to shake off restraint. 


Milton. Tillotson. 
To break off; to part ; to divide ; also, to desist sud- 
denly. Bacon, 


To break of from; to part from with violence. 


To break out; to issue forth; to discover itself by 
its effects ; to arise or spring up; as, a fire breaks out ; 
asedition breaks out; a fever breaks out. 

Dryden, Milton. 

2. To appear in eruptions, as pustules, to have 
pustules, or an efflorescence on the skin ; as, a child 
breaks out. Hence we have freckle, from the root of 
break ; Welsh brec. 

3. To throw off restraint, and become dissolute. 

Dryden. 

To break vp ; to dissolve itself and separate ; as, a 
company breaks up ; a meeting breaks up; a fog breaks 
up; but more generally we say, fog, mist, or clouds 
break away. 

To break with; to part in eumity ; to cease to be 
friends ; as, to brezx with a friend or companion. 

Pope. 

This verb carries with it its primitive sense of 
straining, parting, severing, bursting, often with vio- 
fence, with the consequential senses of injury, defect, 
and infirmity. 

BREAK, n. A state of being open, or the act of sepa- 
rating ; an opening made by force; an open place. 
It is the same word as brack, differently written and 

2. A pause ; an interruption. (pronounced. 

3. A line in writing or printing, noting a suspen- 
sicn of the sense, or a stop in the sentence. 

4, In a ship, the break of the deck is the part where 
it terminates, and the descent on to the next deck be- 
fow commences. 

5. The first appearance of light in the morning ; 

Ss ad 


the dawn; as, the break of day. Ar. Sys ferakon, 


id., that is, farak. 

6. In architecture, a recess or projection in any part, 

' go as to break the continuity of the surface. Guwilt. 
BKEAK'A-BLE, a. Capable of being broken. 

BREAK’'AGE, (brak/aje,) n. A breaking ; also, an al- 
iowance for things broken, in transportation. 

SKEAK'/ER, n. The person who breaks any thing; a 
violator or transgressor ; as, a breaker of the Jaw. 

South, 
2. A rock which breaks the waves; or the wave 
itself which breaks against a rock, a sand bank, or 
the shore, exhibiting a white foam. 
Mar. Dict. Johnson. 
3. A pier, mouna, or other solid matter, placed in 
& river, to break the floating ice, and prevent it froin 
mjuring a bridge below ; called also ice-breaker. 
»4. One that breaks up ground | 
5. A destroyer. Micah ii. ; 

BREAK’FAST, (brek’fast,) x. [break and fast.] The 
first meal in the day ; or the thing eaten at the first 
meal. 

BREAK’FAST, (brek’fast,)v.t To Surnich with the 
first meal in the morning. 

BREAK'FAST, (brek’fast,) v. t. 
in the day. 

BREAK'FAST-ING, ppr. Eating or taking the first 
meal in.the day. 

BREAK’FAST-ING, 2. A party at breakfast. 

Chesterfield. 


To eat the first meal 


BREAK/ING, (brak/ing,) ppr. Parting by violence ; 


rending asunder ; becoming bankrupt. 

BREAK/ING-IN, x. The act of subduing and train- 
‘ing to labor. 

BREAK’MAN. See Braxeman. 

BREAK’NECK, nz. [break and neck.] A fall that 
breaks the neck; a steep place endangering the 
neck. Shak. 

BREAK’-PROM-SE, n. [break and promise.] One 
cre makes a practice of breaking his promise. [ot 
used. . 

BREAK’-VOW, n. [break and vow.] One who ha- 
bitually breaks his vows, [Notused.] . Shak. 

BREAK'WA-TER, n. [break and water.] The hull 
of an old vessel sunk at the entrance of a harbor, to 
break or diminish the force of the waves, to.secure 
the vessels in harbor. Mar. Dict. 

2, 4 small buoy fastened to a large one, when the 
rope of the latter is not long enough to reach the sur- 
face cf the water. Mar. Dict. 

3. Any mole, mound, or wall, raised in a river or 
estuary, or harbor, to break the force of the waves, 
and protect shipping, &c, 

BREAM, x. [Fr. breme; Ch. 7093N abrumah; Sp. 


brema.] 


BREAST, (brest,) v. & 


BREAST'FAST, 2. 


BREAST’/HOOKS, 2. pl. 


BREAST’-ROPE. 
BREAST’-WHEEL, n. A water-wheel, on which the 
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BREAM, v. In sea languayre, to burn off the filth, 
such as grass, sea-weed, ouzt:, &c., from i ship’s but- 
tom. Mar. Dict. 

BREAST, (brest,) n. [Sax. breast ; Sw. brust; D, borst, 
the breast, a°lad, a notch, G. brust, breast, and 
briisten, to hold up the head, to look Ing; Dan. brést, 
breast ; also, default, defect, blemish; also, bryst, 
breast, pap; bryste sig, to strut; briste,to burst. ‘The 
sense seems to be, a protuberance. ] 

1. A soft protuberance on the anterior part of the 
thorax, in man and some other mammalia, formed 
by a conglomerate gland, for the secretion of milk, 
situated between the integuments and the muscles, 
and called the mamma. 

His breasts are full of milk.—Job xxi. 24. 


2. The fore part of the thorax, or the fore part of 
the human body between the neck and the belly. 

3. The part of a beast which answers to the breast 
in man. This, in quadrupeds, is between the fore 
legs, below the neck. 

4. Figuratively, the heart; the conscience ; the 
disposition of the mind ; the affections; the seat 
of the affections and passions. Cowley. Dryden. 

5. Formerly, the power of singing. Tusser. 
To meet in front ; to oppose, 

breast to breast. Goldsmith. Dryden. 

The court breasted the popular current by sustaining the de 
murrer. Wirt. 
BREAST’-BAND, xn. A band of canvas, or a rope 
passed round the body of a man who heaves the lea 

in sounding, and fastened to the rigging to prevent 
his falling into the sea. Totten. 


BREAST’-BONE, x. (breast and bone.] The bone of 


the breast ; the sternum. Peacham, 


BREAST’-€ASK-ET, n. [breast and casket.] One of 


the largest and longest of the caskets or strings on 
the middle of the yard of a ship. Johnson. 
I do not find this word in the Mariner’s Dictionary.} 


BREAST’-DEEP, a. _ Breast-high; as high as the 


breast. 


BREAST’ED, (brest'ed,) a. Having a broad breast ; 


having a fine voice. Fiddes. 
A large rope 
or key. 
Mar. Dict. 


[breast and fot} 
to confine a ship sidewise to a whar:! 


BREAST!-HIGH, a. [breast and high.} High as the 


breast. Sidney. 

aeige © and hook.] Knees 
placed across the stem of a ship to strengthen the 
fore part and unite the bows on_each side. P 


Mar. Dut. 


BREAST’ING, ppr. Meeting with the breast ; oppos- 


ing in front. 

Breasting up a hedge, is cutting the face of it on 
one side, so as to lay bare the principal upright stems 
of the plants. ‘rande. 


BREAST'KNOT, (brest’not) x. [breast and knot.) A 


knot of ribbons worn on the breasi. Addison. 


BREAST’PIN, 2. A pin worn for a fastening, or for 


ornament, on the breast. 
BREAST’PLATE, n. [breast and plate.) Armor for 
the breast. Cowley. 
2. A strap that runs across a horse’s breast. .4sh. 
3. In Jewish antiquity, a part of the vestment of the 
high priest, consisting of a folded piece of the rich 
embroidered stuff of which the ephod was made. It 
was set with twelve precious stones, on which were 
engraved the names of the twelve tribes, 
BREAST'-PLOW, n. [breast and plow.] A plow, 
driven by the breast, used to cut or pare turf. 
See Breast-Bawp. [ Johnson. 


stream of water strikes: neither so high as in the over- 
shot wheel, nor so low as in the under-shot, but at 
an intermediate point between. 


BREAST’WORK, (brest/wurk,) 2. In fortification, 


a work thrown up for defense ; a parapet, which see. 


BREATH, (breth,) n. [Sax. breth, oder, scent, breath ; 


G. brodem, steam, vapor, breath.] 
1. The air inhaled and expelled in the respiration 
of animals. 
2. Life. 
No man has more contempt than 1 of breath. Dryden. 
3. The state or power of breathing freely ; opposed 
to a state of exhaustion from violent action; as, I 
am out of brrath; l‘am scarce in breath. Shak. 
4. Respite; pause ; time to breathe ; as, let me take 
breath ; give me some breath. Shak, 
5. Breeze ; air in gentle motion. 
Calm and unruffied as a summer's sea, 
When vot a breath of wind flies o’er its surface, Addison, 
6. A single respiration; as, he swears at every 
breath, 4 
7. An instant; the time of a single respiration ; a 
single act. 
He smiles and he frowns in a breath. Dryden. 
8. A word. 


A breath can make them, asa breath has made. Goldsmith. 
BREAFH’'A-BLE, a. That may be breathed. 


A fish, the Cyprinus brama, an inhabitant of lakes | BREAFH’A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being breathable. 
and deep water, extremely insipid, and little valued. | BREAFHE, v.i To respite » to inspire and expire 


Encyc. Walton. 
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air. Hence, to live. Pope. Shak. 


BRE a 


2 Totnak: breach , to rest froy,, ction ; as, let tnem 
have time to brearie. 

3. ‘To pass, as air. 

‘To whose foul mouth no wholesome air breathes in, Shak. 


BREATHE, v. t. To inhale, as air, into the lungs, and 
expel it; as, to breathe vital air. den. 
2. To inject by breathing ; to infuse ; followed by 
into. d 
eine SEN breathed santo his nostrils the breath of life. — 
en. Ue. 
3. To expire ; to eject by breathing; followed by 
out ; as, to breathe out threatenings and slaughter. 
4. To exercise; to keep in breath. Acts. 
The greyhounds ase as swift as breathed stags. Shak. 


5. To inspire or blow into; to cause to sound by 
breathing ; as, to breathe the flute. Prior. 

6. To exhale ; to emit, as breath ; as, the flowers 
breathe odors or perfume. 

7. To utter softly or in private; as, to breathe a 
vow. Shak. 

8. To give air or vent to; to open; as, to breathe 


* 


vein. [W. brathu, to pierce.] Joknsdn. Dryden. 
9. To express ; to manifest. 
Other articles breathe the same severe spirit. Milner, 


BREAFH'SD, pp. 
uttered. 
BREAFH’ER, n. One that breathes or lives ; one that 
utters ; an inspirer ; one whe animates or infuses by 
inspiration. 
BREATH’FUL, (breth’ful,) a. Full of breaths; full of 
odor. Spenser. 
BREATH’ING, ppr. Respiring ; living; uttering. 
2. a. Exhibiting to the life ; as, breathing paint. 


Pope. 
BREAFHI'ING, n. Respiration; the act of inhaling 
and exhaling air. .; 

2. Air in gentle motion ; applied, also, figuratively, 
to a gentle influence or operation ; as, the breathings 
of the Spirit. = 

3. Aspiration ; secret prayer. Prier. 

"g see a ae vent. om Dryden. 

. Accent ; aspiration ; as, a rough breathing. 
BREAFH'ING-PLACE, 2. A pause. 

2. A vent. 

BREAFH'ING-TIME, nz. Pause; relaxation. Hall. 
BREATH!LESS, (breth'less,) a. Being out of breath; 
spent with labor or violent action. 

2. Dead; as, a breathless body. Shak, 
BREATH’LESS-NESS, zn. The state of being exhaust- 
ed of breath. Hall. 

BRE€'CIA, 2. [It., a breach.] 

In mineralogy, an aggregate composed of angular 
fragments of the same mineral, or of different miner- 
als, united by a cement, and presenting a variety of 
colors. Sometimes a few of the fragments are a lit- 
tle rounded. The variéties are the silicious, calcare- 
ous, and trap breccias. Cleaveland. 

BREC€’CIA-TED, a. Conmsting of angular fragments 
cemented together. 

BRED, pp. of Breep. Generated; produced; con- 
trived ; educated. 

BREDE, xn, A braid. [Wot used. Addison. 

BREECH, n. [See Breacn and Breax.] The lower 
ary bf the body behind. 

. Breeches; but rarely used in the singular. Shak. 
3. The hinder part of any thing. Johnson. 
4. The large, thick end of a cannon or other fire- 


Inhaled and exhaled; respired; 


arm. 
BREECH, v. t. To put into breeches, Johnson. 
2. To whip on the breech. Massinger. 


3. To fasten with breeching,. 

BREECH’ED, (breecht,) pp. or @, Put into breeches ; 
whipped on the breech, 

BREECH’ES, (brich’ez,) 2. pl. {Sax. brec, brecce; D. 
broek; Arm. braga, j It brace, brachesse, or 
braghesse; Port. and Sp. bragas ; Fr. braies ; Ir. brog; 
Low L. bracca; Dan. brog, breeches, and broget, of 
various culors, mixed, vanegated ; W. brygan, a spot- 
ted covering, Scotch plaid; bryc, variegated with 
colors. ‘ Sarmate totum 3 3.” Mela, 2 
1. See Plin. 3. 4. Herod, lib. 7. Strabo, lib, 15. Ovid. 
Trist. 5.7. Cluv. Germ. Ant. 1. 16. Pelloutier, Hist. 
Celt. 1. 30. The word seems to be from the root of 
break, and to- denote, diverse it color, variegated, like 
Ffreckled. See Frecxve.]} 

A garment worn by men, covering the hips and 
thighs. It is now a close garment; but the word 
formerly was used for a looge garment, now called 
trowsers, bracce. Ovid, 

To wear the breeches, is, in the wife, to usurp th 
authority of the husband. Johnson. 

BREECH’ING, ppr. Fumishing with breeches, or 
with a breech. 

2. Whipping the breech ; and, as a noun, a whip. 

Marlow. 


ping. 6 
BREECH'ING, (brich’ing,) n, That part of a harness 
which comes round the breech of a horse. 

2. In gunnery, on board of ships, a strong To 
fastened to the cascahel or pommelion of a cannon 
by.a titimble, and clinched to ring-holts in the ship’s 
side, to prevent it from recoiling too Big in battle. 

jar. 
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GOSED, oes pt Mal py. bree, (Sax. bredan, bro- 
a3, 0 Garm, t? diate, by open, to spread ; D. broe- 
den, to brood; Ger. briiten, to brood ; Dan. brede, to 
spread, dilate, unfold ; W. brid, warm ; brydiaw, to 
avarm, to heat. Class Rd. See Broap.] 

l. To generate ; t0 engender ; to hatch ; tu produce 
the young of any species of animals. [ think it is 
mever used of plants, and in animals is usually ap- 
plied to the mother or dam. ‘ 

2. To produce within or upon 
Srced teeth ; to breed worms. 

3. To cause ; to occasion ; to produce ; to originate. 
Intemperance and lust breed infirmities. Tillotson, 
Ambition factions. Anon. 

4. To contrive; to hatch ; to produce by plotting. 
Had he a heart and a brain to breed it in? Shak. 


5. To give birth to ; to be the native place of; as, 
@ pond éreeds fish ; a northern country breeds a race 

stout men. 

6. To educate , to instruct; to form by education ; 
often, but unnecessarily, followed by up ; as, to breed 
@son to an occupation ; a man bred at a university. 
To breed up, is vulgar. 

7. To bring up; to nurse and foster; to take care 
of in infancy, and through the age ef" youth ; to pro- 
wide for, train, and conduct; to instruct the mind 
and form the manners in youth. 

To brig thee forth with pain, with care’to breed, Dryden, 
SREED, v. i. To produce a fetus; to bear and nour- 
' ash, as in pregnancy ; as, a female breeds with pain. 

2. To be formed in the parent or dam; to be gen- 
€rated, or to grow, as young befure birth ; as, children 
or ara breed in the matrix. 

- 3. To have birth ; to be produced ; as, fish breed in 
wivers. ‘ 

4, To be increased by a new production. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. Ralegh, 


5. To raise a breed ; as, to choose the best species 
of swine to breed from. 

To breed in ane in; to breed from animals of the 
game stock that are closely related. Farm. Encyc. 

@REED, x. A race or progeny from the same parents 
or stock. 

2. A cast; a kind; a race of men or other animals, 
which have an alliance by nativity, or some distinc- 
tive qualities in common; as, a breed of men in a 
Particular country ; a breed of horses or sheep. p- 
plied to men, it is not elegant. We use race. 

3. Progeny ; offspring ; applied to other things than 
animals. Shak. 

4. A number produced at once ; a hatch; a brood ; 
but for this, brood is generally used. ew. 


ete 
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@REED’-BATE, n. One that breeds or originates quar- | 
Shak. 


els. [JVot in use.] 
@REED'ER, x. The female that breeds or produces, 
whether human or other animal. 
2. The person who educates or brings up; that 
which brings up. 
ltaly and Rome have been the best breeders of worthy men. 


Ascham, 
3. That which produces, 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good. Shak. 
4. One who raises a breed ; one who takes care to 
raise a particular: breed, or breeds, as of horses or 
€attle. Temple. 
BREED‘ING, ppr. or a. Bearing and nourishing, as a 
fetus ; engendering ; producing ; educating. 
®BREED'ING, nx. The act of generating or producing. 
2. The raising of a breed or breeds ; as, the farmer 
attends to the breeding of sheep. 
3. Nurture ; education ; instruction ; fermation of 
manners. 
She had her breeding at my father’s charge. Shak. 
4. By way of eminence, manners ; knowledge of cer- 
mony ; deportment or behavior in the external offices 
and decorums of social life. 


. brasser, to 
sushing. These words seem all to have a common 
oot. See Rusu. 

Ll. A light wind; a gentle gale. s 

fre a land a gentle breeze aroac at night. Dryden. 

2 A shifting wind, that blows from the'sea or from 
‘the .and, for a certain time, by night or by day. Such 
breezes are common in the tropical regions, and in a 


BRE 


good degree regular. The wind from the sea is called 
a sea breeze, and that from the land, a land breeze. (n 
general, the sea breeze blows in the day-time, and 
the land breeze at night. The like breezes are comi- 
ee in the summer months, in the temperate lati- 
udes. 

BREEZE, v. i. To blow gently ; a word common amoung 
seamen. 


For itow the breathing airs, from ocean born, 


Breeze up the bay, aud lead the lively morn, ' Barlow. 
BREEZE’LESS, a. Motionless ; destitute of breezes. 
Shenstone, 


BREEZ’Y, a. Fanned with gentle winds or breezes ; 
as, the breezy shore. Pope. 
2. Subject to frequent breezes. Gray. 
BRE/HON, nv. In /rish,a judge. In ancient times, 
the general laws of Ireland were called Brehon laws, 
unwritten, like the common law of England. These 
laws were abolished by statute of Edward III. 
As Encyc. Blackstone. 
BREIS/LA-KITE, n. A newly-discovered Vesuvian 
mineral, resembling a brownish or reddish-brown 
down, which lines the small cavities in the lava 
of Scalla, and in that of Olebano; named from 
Breislak, a celebrated Italian naturalist. 
2 Journal of Science. 
BREME, a. [Sax. bremman, to murmur, to fret; L. 
remo. 
? Cruel; sharp. , [JVot used.] Chaucer, 
BREN, v. t. (Sax. brennan, to burn.) 
To burn. [Obs Spenser. 
BREN'NAGE, n. [from bran.] In the middle ages, a 
tribute or composition which tenants paid to their 
lord, in lieu of bran, which they were obliged to fur- 


nish for his hounds. Encyc. 
RENT {a (W. bry, a hill.) 
Steep ; high. [Obs.] Ascham. 
BRENT, zx. A brant, or brand-goose; a fowl with a 
black neck, and a white collar or line round it. [See 
Brant.] * 
2. pp. Burnt. Spenser. 


“le Bren.] [ Obs.] 
BRE-PHOT’RO-PHY, rn. [Gr. Gyegos, an infant, ‘and 
Tpebw, to feed.] 


The nurture of orphans. 


BREST, )(brest,) x. In architecture, the member of 
BREAST, a column, more usually called torus or 
tore. [See Torus. Encyc. 


BREST’-SUM-MER, zn. In architecture, a piece in the 
outward part of a wooden building, into which the 
girders are framed. This, in the ground floor, is called 
a sill, and in the garret floor, a beam. Encye. 

BRET, n. A local name of the turbot, called also burt 
or brut. 

BRET’FUL, a. Brimful. [Ods.] Chaucer. 

BREFH’/REN, 2.; pl. of BrotHer. [tis used almost 
‘exclusively, in solemn and scriptural language, in 
the place of brothers. (See BrotHer.] : 

BRET‘TI-CES, n. pl. ‘The name given by mincrs to 
the wooden planks used in supporting the roof of 
coal mines. 

BREVE, rn. [It. breve; L. brevis; Sp. breve; Fr. bref, 
short. See Brier.) 

1. In music, a note or character of time, equivalent 
to two semibreves or four minims. When dotted, it 
is equal to three semibreves, [Vot now used.] 

2. In law, a writ directed to the chancellor, judges, 
sheriffs, or other officers, whereby a person is suin- 
moned, or attached, to answer in the king’s court. 

Encyc. 

This word, in this latter sense, is more generally 
written brief. 

BRE-VET’, n. [from breve.] In French usage, a dos- 
ument without seal, (a warrant,) by which the king 
grants a favor, privilege, title, or dignity. Encyc. 

2. A ¢ommission to an officer, which entitles him 
to an honorary rank in the army above Ins actual 
rank and pay. Thus a brevet major serves as a cap- 
tain and receives pay as such. Such commissions 
were given to the officers of the American army at 
the close of the revolutionary war, giving them a 
grade of rank above that which they had held during 
service, Encyc. Marshall's Life of Wash. 

BRE'VI-A-RY, nx. [Fr. breviaire; L. breviarum, from 
brevis, short. See Brier.) : 

1. An abridgment ; a compend ; an epitome. 

Ayliffe. 

. A book containing the daily service of the Ro- 
man Catholic church. It 1s compused of matins, 
lauds, first, third, sixth, and ninth vespers, and the 
compline or post communio. The Greeks, also, have 
a breviary. Encyc. 

BRE/VLAT; [-n. fSee Breve and Brier.) A short 

BRE'VI-ATE,$ compend ; a summary. 

: Decay of Piety. 

BRE'VI-ATE, v. & To abridge. [Vot used.] [See 
“yet | ea 

BRE’ VI-A-TURE, zn. An abbreviation. [Sce Barer.) 

F Johnson. 

BRE-VIER’,2. [Fr. breviaire; so called, says John- 
son, from being originally used in printing a bre- 


viary.] tl ‘ 
A small kind of printing types, in size between 
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bourgeois and iminion, 

marginal wotes. 
BRE-VILL'O-QUENCE, rn. [L. brews and loguor.] A 

brief and pertinent mode of speaking, 
BREV'LPED, a. [L. brems, short, aud pes, foot.} Hav. 
ing short legs, as certain birds. 
BREV'LPED, ». A bird having short legs. 
BREV-I-PEN'NATE, a. Having short wings. A term 
denoting a family of grallatory birds, (Brevipennes, 
Cuvier,) havyng short wags, including the ostrich, 
‘ Brande. 
aioceaf n. [Lu drevitas, from brevis, short. See 
RIEF. 
1. Shortness, applied to time; as, the brev.., of hue 
man life. 

2. Shortness ; conciseness; contraction into few 
words ; applied to discourses or writings. Dryden. 
BREW, v.t. [Sax. briwan, to brew ; &:iw, broth; D. 

brouwen, to brew, to contrive, to mit; G. brauen, 
These seem to be contractions of thc Gothic; Sw. 
brggia; Dan. brygge, to brew. Tii2 Russ. has 
burtchu. ‘The Welsh has brwc, a boiling, sur, tue 
mult, from rhwe, something rough; end it has uso 
berwt, to boil or bubble, whence beruc.u, to brew, 
from bar, fury, impulse. Our word bre seems to be 
directly from the Saxon. The sense is, to stir, boil, 
or agitate with violence. ] 

1. In @ general sense, to boil, and miz; hence in 
Saxon, as a noun, it signifies broth. or pottage; Old 
Eng. brewis. 

2. In a more restricted sense, to make beer, ale, or 
other similar liquor, from malt; orto prepare a liquor 
from malt and hops, and, in’ private families, from 
other materials, by stecping, boiling, and fermenta- 
- 3. To mingle. (tion. 


Brew me a pottle of sack. Shak. 


4. To contrive ; to plot, as, to brew mischief. 
5. To put in a state of preparation. Qu. 

BREW, v. i. To be im a state of preparatiuy ; to be 
mixing, forming, or collecting ; as, a storm brews in 
the west. In this sense, [ do not recollect tie se of 
the verb in a transitive sense, and generally *re prese 
ent participle only 1s used ; as, a storm is breanng. 

2. To perform the business of brewing or eerking 
beer ; as, she can brew, wash, and bake. 

BREW, rn. The mixture formed by brewity; that 
which is brewed. Bacon, 

BREW’‘AGE, vn. Malt liquor; drink brewed. Shak. 

BREW’ED, (brade,) pp. Mixed, steeped, and fersment- 
ed; made by brewing. 

BREW‘ER, x. One whose occupation is to nrepare 
malt liquors ; one who brews. 

BREW’ER-Y, 2». A brewhouse; the house aud vppa-+ 
ratus where brewing is carried on. 

BREW’‘HOUSE, nr. [brew and house.) A brewery; 
a house appropriat>d to brewing. 

BREW'ING, ppr. Preparing majt liquor. 

2. In a state of mixing, forming, or preparing ; as, 
a storm is brewing. ope. 
3. Contriving ; preparing ; as, a scheme is brewing. 

BREW'ING, n. The act or process of preparing liquets 
from malt and hops. 

2. The quantity brewed at once. Bacon. 
3. Among seamen, a collection of black clouds por- 
tending a storm. Mar. Dict. 

BREW’IS, x. Broth; pottage. ae) 

2. A piece of bread soaked in boiling fat pottage, 
made of salted meat. Bailey. Johnson, 
BRI-A/RE-AN, a. Hundred handed ; from Briareus, 

a giant with a hundred hands. 


It ig itiuch used in printing 


BRIBE, m. [Ir. bread. In Pers. x, L parak, is @ 


brihe, a half, piece, bit, segment, a morsel. Fr. bribe, 
a piece of bread.] 

l. Aprice, reward, gift, or favor bestowed or prora- 
ised with a view to pervert the judgment or corrupt 
the conduct of a judge, witness, or other person. A 
bribe is a consideration given or promised to a p2 
son, to induce him to decide a cause, give testimony, 
or perform some act contrary to what he knows to tv; 
truth, justice, or rectitude. It 1s not used in a gad 
sense unless in familiar language. 

2. That which seduces. 

Not the bribes of sordid wealth can seduco to leave thes: rue 

blooming sweets. Akensuls 
BRIBE, v. t. To give or promise a reward or cousiue 
eration, with a view to pervert the judgment or fi 
rupt the conduct. To hire for bad purposes ; to pitrs 
chase the decision of a judge, the testimony vi t 
witness, or the performance of some act contrary ty 
known truth, justice, or rectitude. 

2. To gain by a bribe. — : 

In familiar language, it is sometimes used in n £6:\4 
sense ; as, to bribe a child to take a medicine. Dry- 
den has used the word in a good sense, im ss 


Scheme 

language ; but such use is rare, and hardly legitimazc, 
BRIBE/-DE-VOUR'ING, im Greedy of bribes or pres- 

ents ; as, bribe-devouring kings. 
BRIBE’-PAN’DER, x. [bribe and pander.]} One who 

procures bribes. : Burke, 
BRIBE’-WOR’FHY, a. [bribe and worthy.) Worth 
bribing to obtain. Mason. 
SU; FH as in THIS. 
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RRIRE'LESS, a. That can not be bribed; that is not] BRIDE/-MAID, zn. [bride and maid.} A woman who 


bribed. 

BRIB‘ER, x One who bribes, or pays for corrupt 
practices, : eh South. 

BRIR/ER-Y, x. The act or practice of giving or taking 
rewards for corrupt practices; the act of paying or 
receiving a reward fora false judgment or testimony, 
or for the performance of that which is known to be 
illegal or unjust. [t is applied both to him who gives, 
and to him who receives the compensation, but ap- 
propriately to the giver. ; 

BRICK, x. [Fr. brique, a brick, and a Jittle loaf; Ir. 
brice, or brike ; Arm. brigen; supposed to be a con- 
traction of L. imbrez, a gutter-tile, from imber, a 
shower, which is probably a compound, of which 
the last syllable is from Gr. Gpexw, whence It, im- 
briacarsi, to get drunk. See Eearey : 

1. A mass of earth, chiefly clay, first moistened 
and made fine by grinding or treading, then formed 
into a Jong square in a mold, dried and baked or 
burnt in a kiln; used in buildings and walls. 

2. A loaf shaped like a brick. ; 

buxICK, v. t. To lay or pave with bricks. Swift. 

2. To imitate or counterfeit a brick wall on plaster, 
by smearing ipwith red ocher, and making the joints 
with an edge-tool, filling them with fine plaster. 

To brick up ; to fill up with brick. [Encyc. 
BRICK’BAT, n. [brick and bat.) A piece or fragment 
of a brick. Bacon, 
BRICK!- BUILT, (-bilt,) a. Built with bricks. Dryden. 
BRICK'-€LAY, n. [brick and clay.) Clay used or 
suitable for making bricks. Woodward. 
BRICK’-DUST, n. [brick and dust.] Dust of pound- 
ed bricks. Spectator. 
BRICK’-EARTH, (-erth,) 2. Clay or earth used or 

suitable for bricks. 

BRICK’: KILN, (-kil,) x. A kiln, or furnace, in which 
bricks are baked or burnt, or a pile of bricks, laid 
loose, with arches ynderneath to receive the wood or 
fuel for burning then’ 

BRICK’-LAY-ER, x. [brick and lay.] One whose 
occupation is to build with bricks ; a mason. 

BRICK’-MAK-ER, n. [brick and make.] One who 
makes bricks, or whose occupation is to make 
bricks. 

BRICK’-NOG-GING, x. Brick work carried up and 
filled in between timber framing. Brande. 
BRICK’-TRIM-MER, n. In architecture, a brick arch 
abutting against a wooden trimmer in front of a fire- 

place to guard against accidents by fire. Brande. 

BRICK’-WORK, (-.wurk,) x. The laying of bricks, 
or a wall of bricks. 4 

BRICK'-YARD, n. A place where bricks are made. 

BRICK’LE, a. [from break.) Brittle; easily broken. 

Not used. Spenser, 

BRICK’LE-NESS, n. Brittleness, [JVot used. 

BRICK’Y, a. Fuh of bricks, or formed of bricks. 

: Spenser. 

BRiv'AL, a. [See Brive.] Belonging to a bride, or 
to a wedding; nuptial, connubial ; as, bridal orna- 


ments. Milton. Pope. 
BRID‘AL, n. The nuptial festivai. Dryden. 
BRID/AL-TY, x. Celebration of the nuptial feast. 

Not used. Jonson. 
BRIDE, x. tsar. bryd ; Sw. brud; D. bruid ; G. braut; 


Dan. brud; Arm. pryed, pried; W. priod-verch, pri- 
odus-verch, a bride; Ir. bridcog; W. priodi o verch, 
to be married; Ar. prietaut, to marry ; Corn. benen- 
priot, a bride ; W. priod-vab, a bride-mab, bridegroom ; 
Arm. pridolidh, wedlock. [t seems, by the Celtic di- 
alects, that bride is primarily an adjective used with 
the name of maid or woman, as bridegroom is the 
saiie word with the name ofa man. In W. priawd, 
the root of privdas, signifies appropriate, proper, fit ; 
priodi, to render appropriate, to espouse, to marry.]} 

I, A woman new married. Johnson. 

But the name is applied toa woman atthe marriage 
festival, before she is married, as well as after the 
ceremony. 

2. A woman espoused, or contracted to be married. 
See the case of Lewellyn, prince of Wales. /lenry’s 
Hist. of Britain, b. iv. ch. i. sect. 2. [This is the true 
original sense of the word.) 

BRIDE’-BED, n. [bride and bed.] The marriage bed. 

Prior. 

BRIDE’-CAKE, n. [bride and cake.) The cake which 
1s made for the guests at a wedding, called, in the 
United States, wedding-cake. PR 

BRIDE’-CHAM-BER, n. The nuptial apartment. 

BRIDE/GROOM, n. [Originally and properly bride- 
goom, from Sax. brydguma; Sw. brudzumme; D. 
bruidegom: Ger. bradutigam; Dan. brudyom; a com- 
pound of bride and gum, guma, a man, which, by our 
ancestors, was pronounced gaom. This word, bya 
mispronouncing of the last syllable, has been corrupt- 
ed into bridegroom, which signifies a bride’s hostler ; 
he being a Persian word, signifying a man who 

as the care of horses.) 

A man newly married ; or a man about to be mar- 
tied. The passage of Shakspeare, cited by Johnson, 
proves that the last definition is just. . 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of dey, 
wat Creep into the dreamung bridegroom's ear, 
And suminon him to marrage. 


attends on a bride at her wedding. 

BRIDE/-MAN, z. [bride and man.] A man who at- 
tends upon a bridegroom and bride at their marriage. 
I have generally heard these words pronounced bride’s 
man and brides maid. 

BRIDE!-STAKE, z. A stake or post set in the ground 
to dance round. B. Jonson, 

BRID‘ED, a. Made a bride. : 

BRIDE/WELL, zx. A house of correction for the con- 
finement of disorderly persons ; so called from the 
palace built near St. Bride’s or Bridget’s well, in Lon- 
don, which was turned into a workhouse. Johnson. 

BRIDGE, x. (Saxz bric, bricg, brigy, or bryc, brycg ; 
Dan. broe; Sw. bryggia, bro; D. brug; Ger. briicke ; 
Prus. brigge.] 

1. Any structure of wood, stone, brick, or iron, 
raised over a river, pond, or lake, for the passage of 
men and other animals. Among rude nations, bridges 
are sometimes formed of other materials ; and some- 
times they are formed of boats, or logs of wood ly- 
ing on the water, fastened together, covered. with 
planks, and called fluating bridges. A bridge over a 
marsh, is made of logs, or other materials, laid upon 
the surface of the earth. 

Pendent or hanging bridges are not supported by 
posts, but by the peculiar structure of the frame, rest- 
ing only.pn the abutinents. 

A draw bridge, is one which is made with hinges, 
and may be raised or opened. Such bridges are con- 
structed in fortifications, to hinder the passage of a 
ditch or moat ; and over rivers, that the passage of 
vessels may not be interrupted. 

A flying bridge, is made of pontoons, light boats, 
hollow beams, empty casks, or the like. They are 


made, as occasion requires, for the passage of armies. | 


A flying bridge, is also constructed in such a man- 
ner as to move from one side of a river to the other, 
being made fast in the middle of the river by a cable 
and an anchor. Encyc. 

2. The upper, bony part of the nose is called the 
bridge of the nose. 

3. The part of a stringed instrument of music, over 
Which the strings are stretched, and by which they 
are raised. 

4. In gunnery, the two pieces of timber which go 
between the two transoms of a gun-carriage. Encyc. 

BRIDGE, v.t. To build a bridge or bridges over ; as, 
to bridge a river. 

2. To erect bridges on; to make a passage by a 
bridge or bridges. Milton. 
BRIDGE/-HEAD, (-hed,) 2. A fortification covering 

the extremity of a bridge nearest the enemy. [Fr. 
téte du pont.] P. Cye. 
BRIDG’ED, pp. Covered or furnished with a bridge. 
BRIDGE‘LESS, a. Having no bridge. 
BRIDG'ING, ppr. Erecting a bridge ; building a bridge 
over. . ; 
BRIDG'Y, a. Full of bridges. [ot used.] Sherwood. 
BRi/DLE, x. (Sax. bridl, or bridel; Fr. bride; Arm, 
brid; D. breidel, a bridle; Sp. brida, the reins of a 
bridle ; Port. brida.] 

1. The instrument with which a horse is governed 
and restrained by a rider ; consisting of a head-stall, 
a bit, and reins, with other appendages, according to 
its particular form and uses, 

2. A restraint; a curb; a check. Watts. 

3. A short piece of cable, well served, attached to 
a swivel on a chain, laid in a harbor, and the upper 
end drawn into a ship and secured to the bitts. The 
use is to enable a ship, when moored, to veer with 
the wind and tide. Mar. Dict. 

Bouwline bridles, are short legs or pieces of rope, run- 
ning through iron thimbles, by which the bowline at- 
taches to different places on the leech or edge of a 
Jarge sail. Mar. Dict. 

alin v. t. To put on a bridle; as, to bridle a 
norse. 

2. To restrain, guide, or govern; to check, curb, 
or control; as, to bridle the passions; “to hridlea 
muse.”? Pope. 

Bridle the excursions of youth. Dwight. 
BRIDLE, v. i. To hold up the head, and draw in the 
chin. 

BRi'DLED, pp. Having a bridle on ; restrained. 
BRI'DLE-HAND, rn. [bridle and hand.] The hand 
which holds the bridle in riding, Sidney. 
BRI'/DLE-WAY, nx. A path for travelers on horseback. 


Bancroft. 
BRI/DLER, n. One that bridles; one that restrains 
aud governs, Milton, 


BRI'DLING, ppr.- Putting on a bridle; restraining; 
curbing. 
2. Holding up the head, and drawing in the chin. 
The bridling frown of wrinkled brows, Trumbull. 


BRID-OON', n. A light snaffle, or bit’ of a bridle, in 
addition to the principal bit, and having a distinct 
rein. . 

BRIEF, a. [Fr. bref; It. Sp. and Port. breve; L. brevis, 
whence brevio, to shorten, abbreviate. Brevis, in 
Latin, is doubtless contracted from the Gr, Bouxvus, 
whence to abridge. The Greck word coincides in 
elements with brcak.} 
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Short; concise. It is used chiefly of language, 
discourses, writings, and time; as, a brief space, a 
brief review of a book. Shakspcare applies it to 
wars, to nature, &c. A little brief authority, is az- 
thority very limited. 

BRIEF, 2. [In this sense the word has been received 
into most of the languages of Europe.] 

1. An epitome ; a short or concise writing. This 
is the general sense of the word, as explained by 


Zonaras on the council of Carth It was thus 
used as early as the third century after Christ. 
Spelman. 


In modern times, an apostolical brief is a letter 
which the pope dispatches to a prince or other ma- 
gistrate, relating to public affuirs. A brief is distin- 
guished from a bull, in being more concise, written 
on paper, sealed with red wax, and impressed with 
the seal of the fisherman, or Peter, ina boat. A Bull 
is more ample, written on parchment, and sealed 
with lead or green wax. ee 

2. In law, an abridgment of a client’s case, made 
out for the instruction of counsel on a trial at law. 

meyc. Johnson. 

Also, a writ summoning a man to answer to any 
action ; or any precept of the king in wniting, issuing 
from any court, whereby he commands a thing to 
be done. Cowel. 

In Scots law, a writ issuing from the chancery, di- 
rected to any judge ordinary, commanding and an- 
thorizing that judge to cal} a jury to inquire into the 
case, and upon their verdict to pronounce sentence. 

E 


_ Encye. 
3. A letter patent, from proper authority, author- 
izing a collection or charitable contribution of money 
in churches, for any public or private purpose. 
Brande. 
4. Asummation or brief statement in writing. Shak. 
In music, the word, if I mistake not, is now writ- 
ten breve. 

BRIEF’LESS, a. Having no brief. 

BRIEF‘LY, adv. Concisely ; in few words. Bacon. 

BRIEF’NESS, 2. Shortness ; con¢iseness in discourse 
or writing. Camden. 

BRIER, 2. (Sax. brer; Ir. briar,a prickle; Fr. bra- 
yere, heath; Arm. brug. The latter shows this word 
to be from the root of rough.] 

1. In a general sense, a prickly plant or shrub, {s. 
v.6. Judges viii. 7. 

2. In a limited sense, the sweet-brier and the wild- 
brier, species of the rose. 

BRI/ER-ED, (bri’erd,) a Set with briers. 

BRI’ER-Y,a. Full of briers; rough; thorny. Johnsen. 

BRI'ER-Y, 2. A place where briers grow. : 

BRIG, the termination of names, signifies a bridge, or, 
perhaps, in some cases,‘a town, or burg. 

BRIG, x. [from brigantine.} A vessél with twe masts, 
square rigged, or rigged nearly like a ship’s main- 
mast and foremast. The term, however, is various- 
ly applied by the mariners of different nations. 

Mar. Diet. 

BRI-GADE', n. (Fr. brigade; It. brigata; Sp, and 

S - 


Port. brigeda; perhaps from Ar \y 35 farikon, ag- 


men, turba hominum major ; that js, a division, from 


ra) 35 faraka, to break. This word comes to us frem 


the south of Europe, and may have been intreduceé 
-into Spain by the Moors, If this conjecture is not 
well founded, I know not the origin of the word. 
Sce Cast. Hept. Col. 3084.] 

A party or division of troops, or soldiers, whether 
cavalry or infantry, regular or militia, commanded by 
a brigadier. It consists of an indeterminate number 
of regiments, squadrons, or battalions. A brigads of 
horse is a body of eight or ten squadrons ; of infan- 
try, four, five, or six battalions or regiments. A 
brigade of artillery consists of six pieces, with usu~ 
ally 140 men. A brigade of sappers consists of on?g 
eight men. 

BRI-GADE’, v. t. To form into a brigade, or inte 
brigades. 

BRI-GAD’ED, pp. Formed into a brigade. 

BRI-GAD/‘ING, ppr. Forming into a brigade 

BRI-GADE’/-MAYJOR, n. [See Masor.] An officer 
appointed by the brigadier, to assist him in the man- 
agement and ordering of his brigade. ; 

BRIG-A-DIER’ or BRIG-A-DIER/-GEN’ER-AL, x. 
[Fr., from brigade, 

The general officer who commands a brigadr, 
whether of horse or foot, and in rank next below 2 
major-general. 

BRIG/AND, x. [Fr. brigand; W. brigant, a moun- 
taineer, a plunderer, from W. brig, a top or summit. } 

A robber; a freebooter; a lawless fellow who 
lives by plunder, or who belongs to a band of rob- 
bers. . . Warburton. 

BRIG‘AND-AGE, n. Theft; robbery; lea 


_ Warburtor. 
BRIG/AN-DINE, n. [Qu. the origin of this word. fp 
Pers. praghe is a helmet.] : 
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Anciently, a coat of mail. The name has ceased 
to be used, with the disuse of the thing. It con- 
sisted of thin, jointed scales of plate, pliant and easy 


to the body. -Encyc. 

BRIG'AN-TINE, 2. [Fr. brigantin; Arm. brigantine ; 
It. brigantino; Sp. berganun; Fort. bargantim; D. 
berkantyn. Qu. from L. aphractum, Gr. adpakros, a 
vessel without a deck, uncovered. It is usually de- 
rived from brigand.] [See Serer E 

BRIGHT, (brite,) a. [Sax. beorht, briht, byrht, or bryht, 
clear, shining, whence beorhines, brightness, beorhtian, 
Goth. bairtiyan, to shine or be clear, or to manifest ; 
Ay. Ch. Heb. Syr. and Eth. p72, to shine, or-mgre 


probably, Eth. (ICU sareah, to shine,-as the-Eth. 


participle NCUtT berht or bereht, corresponds -ex- 
actly with the Saxon. I have not found this word 
in any other Teutonie or Gothic language, and the 
original verb is lost in the Saxon. In-Saxon, bcorh- 
thwile or brihthwile signifies a moment, the twinkling 
of aneye. This directs us to the primary sense of 
the verb, to shine, which is, to shoot, to dart, to 
glance. That this is the primary sense, we have 
evidence from the Sax. bryhtm, which is a deriva- 
tive from bryht, and which signifies a moment, that 
is, the time of a shoot, or darting, like glance.] 

1. Shining; lucid; luminous; splendid; as, a 
Sright sun or star; a-bright metal. 

Clear ; transparent ; as liquors. Thomson. 

3. Evident; clear; manifest to the mind, as light 
és to thé eyes. 

The evidence of this truth is bright. Waus. 

4. Resplendent with charms; as, a-bright beauty ; 
the brightest fair. Pope. 

5. [luminated with science 


v > Sparkling with wit; 
Pope. 

the brightest period of 
Cotton. 


as, the brightest of men: 

6. Iltustrious ; glorious; as, 
2 kingdom. 

7. In popular language, ingenious ; possessing an 
active mind. _ 

8. Promising good or success ;.as, bright prospects. 

9. Sparkling ; animated; as, bright eyes. 

SRIGHT"’ EN, (brit/n,) v. t. To make bright or bright- 

er; to make to shine ; to increase Iitster. 

2. To make luminous by light from without, or by 
dispelling gloom ; as, to brighten sorrow or prospects. 


Philips. 
3. To cheer; to make gay or cheerful. t 
Joy brightens his crest. - Milton. 
4. To make illustrious, or more distinguished ; as, 
fo brighten a character. Swift. 
ae Bo make acute or witty. Johnson. 
BRIGHT'EN, (brit/n,) v. i. “To grow bright, or more 
bright ; to clear up; as, the sky brightens. 
2. To become less dark or gloomy ; as, our pros- 


pects brighten. 
®BRIGHT’EN-ED, pp. Made bright or more bright. 
BRIGHT'’EN-ING, ppr. Making bright or brighter. 
BRIGHT’'ER, a. comp. More bright. 
BRIGHT'EST, a. superl. Most bright. 
BRIGHT’-BURN-ING, a. Burning with a bright 
fiame. 
BRIGHT!-EY-ED, cide.) a. Having brighteyes. Gray. 
BRIGHT’-HAIR-ED, a. Having bright hair. “Milton. 
BRIGHT’-HAR-NESS-ED, (-har'nest,) a. Having 
glittering armor. Milton, 
BRIGHT!-HOED, a. Having a bright color. 
BRIGHT’-SHIN-ING, a. Shining with splendor. 


enser. 
rite/ly,) adv.’ Splendidly ; with luster. 


nS EAL 
BRIGHT’NESS, (brite’ness,) n. Splendor; luster; 
glitter. th. 


Ou 
2. Acuteness, applied to the faculties; sharpness 
of wit; as, the brightness of a man’s parts. Prior. 
BRI-GOSE’, a [from brigue.] Contentious. [Not 
re, Puller. 
BIAGUE, (breeg,) x. [Fr. brigue; Sp. brega; It. bri- 
ga, strife, disquiet; Ir. breaghean, to debate, to 


quarrel.] 
A cabal; intrigue; faction; contention. - [Lite 
a Chaucer. Chester; 
BRIGUE, (breeg,) v, i. To canvass; to solicit. [Lit- 
tle used. Hurd, 


BR. GU/ING, (hreeg'ing,) ppr. Canvassing ; soliciting. 
ERILL, x. A fish allied to the turbot, (the Pleuronec- 
tes rhombus,) much esteemed In England for food. 
BRIL-LANT'E, (bril-lant'e,) [It.] In music, in a 
gay and lively manner. : Brande. 
BKILL'LAN-CY, (bril/yan-cy,) n. [See Brirtmnt.] 

Splendor ; glitter; great brightness. 5 
BRILLIANT, (bril/yant,)- a. [Fr. brillant, sparkling, 
from briller, to shine or sparkle; It. brillante, spark- 
ting ; brillo, joy, gladness, also tipsy ; Sp.. brilar, to 
glitter; brillador, brilliant ; brillo, splendor ; Ger. and 
Dan. brille, a pair of spectacles; hence Eng. beryl 
and pearl.) 
1 Sparkling with luster; glittering; as, a brilliant 
brilliant dress. ig 


gem; a ‘ 
2. ‘Splendid ; shining; as, a brilliant achievement. 


on wns more solicitous to avold fatal mistakes, than to 
rn exploits. Ames. 


oi ‘BRILLIANT, n. A diamond of the finest cut, formed 


Washi 
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into facets, so us to reflect the light, by which it is 
rendered more glittering. It has a face or flat table 
at the middle or tho tgp, and is thus distinguished 
from a ruse diamond, which comes off to a point or 
angle. Hebert. . 
2. In the manege, a brisk, high-spirited horse, with 
a stately carriage. Encye. 
BRILL/IANT-LY, adv. Splendidly. Warton. 
BRILL'TANT-NESS, n. Brilliancy ; splendor ; glitter. 
Johnson. 
BRILLS, n. The hair on the eyelids of a horse. 
BRIM, n. [Sax. brymm; Sw. brdm; Dan. bremme; 
Sax. m, to enlarge ; probably the extent or ex- 
treme. 
1. The rim, lip, or broad border, of any vessel or 
other thing ; as, the brin of a hat, or of a vessel. 
2. The upper edge of a vessel, whether broad or 
not ; as, the brim of a cup or glass. 
3. The top of any liquor; the edge, or that next 
the border at the top. 
The feet of the priests were dipped in the brim of the water. — 
Josh. iii. 
4. The edge or brink of a fountain ; the verge. 
Drayton. 
BRIM, a. (Sax. bryme.] Public; well known ; cele- 
brated. [Net inuse.]  . Warner. 
BRIM, v. t. To fill to the brim, upper edge, dr top. 
Milton. 


BRIM, v. % To be full to the brim. Philips. 
BRIM'FUL, a. [brim and full.] Full tothe top; com- 
pletely full; as, a glass brimful; a heart brimful of 
sorrowy 
BRIM/FUL-NESS, zn. Fullness to the top. [ot used.] 
Shak, 


BRIM’LESS, a. Having no brim. Addison, 
BRIM’MER, rz. A bow! full to the top. Dryden. 
BRIM‘MING, a. Full to the top or brim; as, a brim- 
ming pail. Dryden. 
BRIM‘STONE, n. [Sax. bryne, combustion, and stone 
burn-stone, or burning-stune. See Brano and Bunn. | 
Sulphur ; a hard, brittle, inflammable substance, of 
a lemon-yellow color, which has no smell, unless 
heated, and which becomes negatively electric by 
heat and friction. It is found, in great quantities, 
and sometimes pure, in the neighborhood of volcanoes. 
It is am ingredient in a variety of minerals and ores. 
The sulphur of commerce is procured from its natu- 
ral beds, or artificially extracted from pyrites. 
Hovper. Nicholson. 
BRIM’'STON-Y, a. Full of brimstone, or containing it; 
resembling brimstone ; sulphurous. 
BRIND’ED, a. [It. brinato, spotted.] 
Marked with spots ; tabby ; having different colors. 
Milto 


Ne 

BRIN’DLE, 2. po brind, the root of brinded.] The 
state of being brinded; spottedness. Richardson. 

BRIN’DLED, a. Spotted; variegated with spots of 
different colors. Addison. 

BRINE, n. (Sax. bryne, brine, and a burning, from 
brennan, to burn.) 

1. Water saturated or strongly impregnated with 
salt, like the water of the ocean. Artificial brine is 
used for the preservation of the flesh of animals, fish, 
vegetables, &c. 

2. The ocean or sea. Milton. 

3. Tears, so called from ‘heir saltness, Shak. 

Leach brine is brine which drops from corned salt in 
drying, which is preserved to be boiled again. Encyc. 

BRINE, v. t. To steep in brine, as corn, to prevent 
smut; also, to mix salt with ; as, to brine hay. Encyc. 

BRINE/-PAN, x. [brine and pan.}] A pit of salt wa- 
ter, where, by the action of the sun, salt is formed 
Li crystallization. 

BRINE/-PIT, x. [brine and pit.] A salt spring or well, 
from which watcr is taken to be boiled or evaporated 
for making salt. Encyc. 

BRINE‘-SPRING, n. [brine and spring.] A spring of 
salt water. Encyc. 

BRING, v. t.; pret. and pp. Broucut. [San bringan; 
Sw. bringa; Dan. bringe; D. brengen; G. bringen; 
Goth. briggan. Wa see by brought, D. bragt, and the 
Gothic briggan, that n is not radical.) 

1. To fetch ; to bear, convey, or lead from a dis- 
tant to a nearer place, or to a person ; as, bring me a 
book from the shelf; bring me a morsel of bread. In 
this sense, it is opposed to carry; and it is applied to 
the person bearing or leading, in opposition to sending 
or transmitting by another. 

2. To produce ; to procure as a cause ; to draw to. 

Nothing brings a man more honor than to be invariably just, 

3. To attract or draw along. 

In distillation the water brings over with it another substance, 


4, To cause to come, to cause to proceed from a 
distant place, in company, or at the same time ; as, 
to bring a boat over a river ; to bring a horse or car- 
riage ; to bring a cargo of dry goods. 

5. ‘To cause to come to a point, by moral influence ; 
used of the mind, and implying previous remoteness, 
aversion, alienation, or disagreement ; as, to bring 
the mind to assent to a -proposition ; or to bring a 
man to terms by persuasion or argument. In this 
sense, itis nearly equivalent to persuade, prevail upon, 
or induce. The same-process is effected by custom, 
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ne 
and other causes. Habit brings us to relish things 
at firet disagrecable ; reflection brings a man to his 
senses ; and whether the process is slow or rapid, the 
sense of the verb is the same. To bring to the mind 
any thing before and forgotten, is to recali; but the 
sense of bring is the same. 

The primary sense is to lead, drazo, or cause to come}; 
the sense of conveying or bearing is secondary. 

The use of this verb is so extensive, and incorpo- 
Fated into so many peculiar phrases, that it is not easy 
to reduce its significations within any precise Jimits. 
In general, the verb Uring implies motion frem a place 
remote, either in a literal or figurative sense. It is 
used with various modifying words. 

To bring back, is to recall, implying previous depart- 
ure, either in a literal or figurative sense. 

To bring about ; to bring to pass; to effect; to ac- 
complish ; to bring to the-desired issue. 

To bring forth, is to produce, as young or fruit; 
also, to bring to light; that is, to make manifest, to 
disclose. 

To bring forward ; to cause to advance ; to produce 
to view. 

To bring in; to import; to introduce ; to bear from 
a remote place within a certain precinct ; to place in 
@ particular-condition ; to collect things dispersed ; to 
reduce within the limits of law and government ; to 
produce, a3 income, rent, or revenue ; to induce to 
join, &c. 

To bring off; to bear or convey from a distant 
place ; as, to bring off men from an isle ; also, to pro- 
cure to be acquitted ; to clear from condemnatioa ; to 
cause to escape. 

To bring on; to cause to begin ; as, to bring on an 
action. Iso, to originate or cause to exist; as, to 
bring on a disease. Also, to bear or convey from a 
distance ; as, to bring on a quantity of goods. Also, 
to attend, or to aid in advancing ; as, to bring one on 
his way. 

To bring over ; to bear across ; as, to bring over dis- 
patches ; to bring over passengers in d buat. Also, to 
convert by persuasion or other means ; to draw to a 
new party ; to cause to change sides, or an opinion. 

To bring out; to expose; to detect; to bring to 
light from concealment; as, to bring out an accom- 
plice or his erimes. 

To bring under ; to subdue ; to repress ; to restrain ; 
to reduce to obédience ; also, to bring beneath any 
thing. 

To bring up; to nurse ; to educate; to instruct ; to 
feed and clothe; to fourm the manners, and furnish 
the mind with knowledge. The phrase may compre- 
hend all these particulars, Also, to introduce to prac- 
tice ; as, to bring up a fashion or ceremony. Also, to 
cause to advance near; as, to bring up forces, or the 
body of reserve. Also, to bear ur convey upward, In 
navigation, to cast anchor. 

To bring down; to cause to come down. Also, to 
humble or abase ; as, to bring down high looks. 

To bring to; in navigation, to check the course of a 
ship, by arranging the sails in such a manner that 
they shall counteract each other, and keep her nearl 
stationary. She is then said to lie to. The phrasé 
used .lso in applying a rope to the capstan. 

To bring by the lee ; to incline so rapidly to leeward 
of the course, when a ship sails large, as to bring the 
lee-side suddenly to the windward, and, by laying 
the sails aback, expose her to the danger of overset- 
ting. Mar. Dict. 

BRING/ER, x. One who brings or conveys to. 

Bringer in: the person who introduces, 

Bringer up; an instructor ; one who feeds, clothes, 
and educates ; also, one who is in the rear of an army. 

Ms 

BRING/ING, ppr. Bearing to; conveying; persuad- 
ing ; causing to come. 

BRING/ING-FORTH, n. Production. Shak. 

BRIN‘ISH, a. [from brine.] Like brine; salt; some- 
what salt; saltish. 

BRIN/ISH-NESS, n. Saltness; the quality of being 
saltish. 

-BRINK, 2. [Dan, and Sw. brink: W. bryncyn; Ir. 
breock, bruack; from break.] 

The edge, margin, or border of a steep place, as of 
a precipice, or the bank of a river. q 

BRIN/Y, a. [from brine.] Pertaining to brine, or to 

the sea; partaking of the nature of brine; salt ; as, a 

briny taste ; the briny flood. Dryden. Addison. 
BRISK, a. [This word may be of the same family 

with frisk and fresh, which see. W. brysg, from 
brysy quick; brysiaw, to hasten, coinciding with 
press; from W. rhys, a rushing. See Rusn.] 

1. Lively ; active; nimble; gay; sprightly ; viva- 
cious ; applicd to animals; as, a brisk young man; 8 
brisk horse. * 

2. Full of spirit or life; effervescing, as liquors ; 
as, brisk cider. 

3. Lively ; burning freely ; as, a brisk fire. 
BRISK or BRISK UP, v. t. To make lively ; to en- 
liven ; to animate. 
BRISK UP, v:% Tocome up with life and speed; te 
take an erect or bold attitude. 
BRISK/ET, x. [Qu. Fr. brechet.] 
The breast of an animal; or that part of the breast 
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that lies next to the ribs; the fore'part of the ineck 
‘of a horse, at the shoulder down to the —— 


BRISK/-LOOK-ING, c. Having a tively look. f 

BRISK’LY, adv. Actively; vigorously ; with life and | 
spirit. Boyle. Ray. 

BRISK’'NESS, n, Liveliness; vigor in action; quick- 

” ness; gayety; vivacity ; effervescence of liquors. 

South. den. 

BRIS’TLB, (bris/l,) n. (Sax. bristl, and byrst; Sw. 
borst; D. borstel, a bristle, a brush; G. borste, bristle ; 
horsten, to bristle up; Dan. bryste, to strat. The 
wense is, a shoot] : 

1, The stiff, glossy hair of swine, especially that 
.owing on the back, used for making brushes; sim- 
ay hair on other atamals. 

_ 2 A-species of pubescence on plants, in form of a 
\ ff, roundish hair. Martyn. 
nS*PLE, vt. To erect in bristles; to erect in de- 
fisuxes or anger, like a swine ; as, to bristle the crest. 

2. To fix a bristle; as, to bristle a thread. Johnson. 

PNIS'TLE, v. i. To rise or stand erect; as, the hair 
bristles, yden. 

2. Tovraise the head and strut, as in anger or defi- 

ance; as, a man bristles upto another. In this sense 
the word is common in the United States, but gen- 
_erally pronounced brustle, 

SRIS/TLED, (bris‘sld,) pp. or a. Raised in bristles ; 
furnished with bristles. 

BRIS’TLE-ARM-ED, a. Armed with bristles. Kirby. 

GRIS/TLE-BEAR-ING, a. Having bristles. Kirby. 
RIS’/TLE-LIKE, a. Stiff as a bristle. 
RIS’TLE-SHAP-ED, (bris/l-shapt,) a. [bristle and 
shape.] ‘Of the thickness and length of a bristle, as 
‘a leaf. Martyn. 

BRIS/TLING, (bris'ling,) Fer. Rising in bristles. 

BRIS'TLY, (bristy,) a. Thick set with bristles, or 
with hairs like bristles, rough. Bacon. ° 

bPIS'TOL-FLOW-ER, x. A species of Lychnis, 

. vachelor’s button, or catchfly.. Fam. of Plants. 

BRIS'TOL-STONE, « n. Rock crystal, or crystals 

BRIS-TOL-DI’A-MOND, } __ of.quartz, found in a rock 
wear the city of Bristol, in England, and freqhently 
used for ornamental purposes. : 

DLIS'TOL-WA-TER, n. The water of a warm 
epring near the city of Bristol, in England. 

Ash. Encye. 

BRIT, n, A fish of the herririg kind, (clypee,) from 
one to four inches long, found, nt some seasons, in 
immenge numbers on the eastern coast of New Eng- 
land. : - Mass. Report. 

GRI-TAN’NIA, ». A metallie compound or alloy, 
consisting chiefly of block-tin, with some antimony, 
and a small proportion of copper and brass. 

‘Encyc. Dom.'Econ. 

BRI-TAN’NIE€, a. Pertaining to Britain; or, in its 
present use, to Great Britain. It is applied atmost 
exclusively to the title of the king; as, His Britan- 
nic Majesty. The Britannic Catalogue, (Catalogus 
Britaanicus,) is a catalogue of the stars, prepared by 
Flamsteed. 

BRITE, }v.% ,To be or become over-ripe, as wheat, 

BRIGHT; . barley, or hops. Johnson. 

Iknow not that this word is used in the United States.] 

BRIT’ISH, a. . Pertaining to Great Britain or its in- 
habitants. It is sometimes applied to the language 
of the Welsh. 

BRIT’ISH-GUM, x. A substance of a brownish color, 
and very soluble in cold water, formed by heating 
ary starch at a temperature of about 6000 Fahr. It 
corresponds, in its properties, with dextrine, and is 
used in solution, as a substitute for gum, in stiffen- 


ing poods. 
RRIT/ON, n. A native of Britain. 
BRIT’ON, a. British. Spenser. 
BRIT’TLE, c. (Sax. brittan, brytan, to break; Sw. 
bryta; Dan. bryde, id.; W. brad, a breaking; Sam., 


LENG brats Ch. ND; Are 5S faretap Syr. 
£5. frat; Heb. 145 to part, to break. See Parr.) 


Easily broken, ‘or easily breaking short, without 
splinters, or loose parts rent from the substancé ; 
fragile ; not tough or tenacious; as, brittle stone or 

_. fpiass. Arbuthnot. 

GBRIT/TLE-LY, adv. In’a brittle manner. Sherwood. 

URIT/TLE-NESS, n. a to break ; fragility ; 
opposed to toughness and tenacity. , Boyle. 

DRITZ/SKA, (bris!ka,) ». A long carriage, with a 
calash top, and so constructed as to give space 
for reclining at night, when used'on a journey. 

RIZE, n. The gadfly. [See Brerze.] 

SBROACH, x. [Fr. broche, a spit, faucet, or quill; W. 
prec, a thrust, a stab ; It. brocco, a peg; brocciare, to 
prick ; Sp. broca, a drill, a tack. It denotes a shoot, 
a sharp-pointed thing. ] 

1. A spit, and, in some parts of the English do- 
minions, an awl, and a bodkin. Enci 

2. A musical instrument played by turning a h an- 

dle. _ Johnson, 
3. A clasp or smail utensil to fasten a vest. [See 

Broocn.] 
4. / start of the head of a young stag. Johnson. 
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5. A candle rod. Entyc. Dom. Econ 
ROACH, v. t. [W. prociaw, to thrust or stab.} 

1. To spit ; to pierce as with a spit. 

* Shak. Hakewiil. 

2. To tap; to pierce, asa cask, in order to draw 
the liquor; hence, to let out. Hudibras. 

3. To open, as a store. [Unusual. Knolles, 

4. To utter; to give out; to publish first; to make 


public what was. before unknown; as, to ae an | 


opinion. 

Pro broach to ; in navigation, to incline suddenly to 
windward, so as to lay the sails aback and expose 
the vessel to the danger of oversetting. Mar. Dict. 

BRGACH’ED, (brécht,) pp. Spitted ; tapped ; opened ; 
uttered ; first published. 

BROACH’ER, n. A spit; one who broaches, opens, 
or utters ; a first publisher. Dryden. L’Estrange. 
BRGACHI’ING, ppr. Piercing with a spit; tapping ; 

first divulging. 
BROAD, (brawd,) a. [Sax. brad; Sw. bred; D. breed; 
Ger. breit ; Dan. breed, broad; Arm. brudi, brudein, to 
publish. This word and spread seem to be formed 
on the root 174, or 774, to open, extend, spread ; in 
Syr., to go; L. gradior; a root-of extensive use.} 

1, Wide ; extended in breadth, or from side to side, 
as distinguished from long, or extended from end to 
end. It is opposed to narrow; as, a broad street; a 
broud table. F Dryden. Temple. 

2. Wide ; extensive ; vast; a8, the broad expanse 
of ocean. 

3. Large ; as, a broad mixture of falsehood. Locke. 

4. Open; clear; not covered, confined, or con- 
cealed ; as, in broad sunshine. , 

5. Grass ; coarse ; as, read mirth; broad nonsense, 

Pope. ry 

6. Plain ; tending to obscenity; as, a broad com- 
ment. den, 

7. Bold; not delicate; not reserved; -as, broad 
words. Shak, 

8. Comprehensive. ” 

It may be urged that the words {n the constitution are broad 

enough to include the case. D. Daggett, Wheaton's Rep. 

Broad as long ; equal upon the whole. L’Estrange, 

BROAD!-AX, n. [brvad and‘az.] Furmerly, a military 
weapon. In modern usage, an ax for hewing timber. 

BROAD!-BACK-ED, (brawd'bakt,) @ [broad and 
back.| Having a broad back. - Barlow. 

BROAD’-BLOWN, a. [broad and blow.] yee re 


‘BROAD’-BOT’TOM-ED, a, Having a wide bottom. 


BROAD!-BREAST-ED, a. Having-a broad breast. 
BROAD/-BRIM-MED, (brawd'brimd,) a: [broad and 
brim.] Having a broad brim. Bramston. 
BROAD’-€AST, x. [broad and cast.] Among farmers, 

a casting or throwing seed from the hand for disper- 
sion in sowing, : 
BROAD’-€AST, adv. By scattering or throwing ‘at 
large from the hand; as, to sow broad-cast. 
BROAD/-€AST, a. Cast or dispersed upon the ground 
with the hand, as seed in sowing ;, »pposed to plant- 
ing in hills or rows. y, 
BROAD/’-CHEST-ED, a. Having a broad chest or 


thorax. 
BROAD’€LOTH, x. A species of woolen ¢loth, so 
called from its breadth. » ; 
BROAD!-EY-ED, (brawd/ide,) a. Having a wide view 
. or survey } as, broad-eyed day. Shiice 
BROAD!’-FRONT-ED, (brawd’frunt-ed,) a. Having 
a broad front; applied to cattle. Chapman. 
BROAD/-HEAD-ED, a. Havinga broad head. Scott. 
BROAD’-HORN-ED, a. Having wide-spread nore 
Huloet. 
BROAD/-LEAF-ED, (brawdleeft,) a. [broad and leaf.] 
Having broad leaves. Woodward, 
BROAD’-MOUFH-ED, a. Having a wide mouth. * 


Irving. 


BROAD!-PIECE, 2. [broad and piece.} A piece of 


old coin broader than a guinea. Encye. 
BROAD!-SEAL, n. The great seal of England;,the 


public seal of a country or stute. As a verb, not 


used. 
BROAD/-SHOUL-DER-ED, a. [broad and shoulder.] 
Broad across the shoulders, Spectator. 
BROAD/SIDE, 2. [broad and side.) A discharge of 
all the guns “n one side of a ship, above and below, 
at the saine time. ec Mar. Dict. 
2. The side of a ship, above the water, from the 
bow to the quarter. A ‘ar. Dict. 
3. In printing, a sheet of paper containing one 
large page, or printed on one side only. Johnson, 
BROAD/-SPREAD, (-spred,) a. Wide-spread. . 
BROAD/-SPREAD-ING, a. Spreading widely. Shak. 
BROAD’-SWORD, x. [broad and sword.) A sword 
with a broad blade and a cutting edge. Wiseman. 
BROAD!-TAIL-ED, a. Having a broad:tail. Sandys, 
BROAD!-WISE, adv. [broad and wise.] .In the direc- 


tion of the breadth. Boyle. 
BROAD’EN, (brawd/n,) 2. i. To grow broad. (ome 
Thomson. 


sual, 
BROAD‘EN, v. a. To make broad; to render more 
BROADIEN (hamlet) comp’ More broad 

ROA R, (brawd/er,) a.’ . More broad. 
BROAD/EST, a. 2 iaest beond 
BROAD‘ISH, a. Rather broad. 


. BRO-CADE!, 2. 


| BROID, ot. “To braid. [06s.) 
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BROAD'LY, dile,) adv. Ina broad manner. 
BROAD/NESS, n. Breadth; extent from side to sides 
coarseness ; grossness ; fulsomeness. Dryden. 

ae brocado ;, probably from broche, 
the instrument used in embroidery ; so Fr. brochure, 
a@ pamphlet or stitched he ok. 

ASilk stuff, variegated with gold and silver, o¥ 
raised and enriched with flowers, foliage, and oth-~ 
er ornaments. Encyc. Span. Dict. 

BRO-€AD/ED, a. Woven or worked, as brocade, with 
gold and silver. 

2.-Dressed in brocade. Johnson. 

BRO-€ADE!-SHELL, 2. The trivial name of the Co- 
nus geographicus. ys 

BRO/CAGE, a2. [See Brox, Broker. 

1. The premium or commission. of a broker }ithe 
gain or profit derived from transacting business for 
other men, as brokers, either in a good or bad sense. 

Spenser. 

2. The hire given for any unlawful office. Bacon. 

3. The trade of a broker; a dealing in old things. 

4. The business of a broker; the transactions of 
commercial business, as buying and selling, for other 
men. [See Broxe, Broxer.] 

a Sy eae act of pimping. Ashe 

BIGA- ; 

BRO-€A-TEL'LO, { m. (Sp. brocatel.] 

1. A calcareous stone or marble, composed of frag- 
ments of four colors, white, gray, yellow, and red. 

Fourcroy. Nicholson. 

2. A kind of coarse brocade, used chiefly for tapes- 

try. Newman says it is made of hemp and silk. ° 
Encyc. Newman’s Span. Dict. 

BRO€’€O-LI, 2. [It. broccolo, sprouts; Fr. brocoli.] 

A subvariety of the cauliflower, having the head 
generally of a dark-green or purple color. 

BRO€H'AN-TITE, 2x. [from Brochani de Villiers. 

A basic sulphate of copper, occurring in emerald- 
green crystals. 

BROCHE;; the true, but not the common orthography 
of BroacH. ' 

BROCK, n. [Sax. broc; Tr. broc; Corn. id. W. broc, 
a badger, and noise, din, tumult, foam, anger ; brogz, 
to chafe, fume, wax fierce, from rhoc, a rough sound 5 
bay on? to grunt. Owen.| 3 

badger. [See Bapcer.] The Russians call i 
abe In It, drech is a wolf, a wild savage, and a 
adger. ; 

BROCK/ET, x. [See Broca.] Ared deer two yezrs 
old. . Bailey writes this brock or brocket. The French 

BROD'EKIN « [Fr. brodequi 

=. Tle T. 0701 Te 
Ava Se Rae eee 


Eokard. 


BRO/GANS, n. pl. Stout, coarse shoes; the same 39 


BrocveE, which see. 
BROG'GLE, v.i. To fish foreels, [Not used.] 
BROGUE, (brég;) m. [Ir. brog, a shoe, a house.] 

1. A stout, coarse shoe. ‘Clouted brogues,”? in 
Shakspeare, signify shoes whose soles are studded 
with nails, or clouts. In the Highlands of Seot- 
land, it is made of horse-hide with the hair on. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect or manner of 
pronunciation, Farquhar. 

_ 3..Brogues is used by Shenstone for breeches, from 
the Irish pad : . 
BROGUE'-MAK-ER, x. A maker of brogues, Johnson. 

(See Brarp.] 

BROID’ER, v. & [Fr. broder; Sp. and Port. bordar, to 
embroider; Arm. brouda, to prick; D. borduuren, to 
embroider; W. brediaw, to make compact, to darn, 
to embroider ; brwyd, a broach, an embroidering 
frame. Qu. Heb. and Ar. 172 brad, spotted.] 

To adorn with figures of needle-work. 


A robe, a broidered coat, and a girdle. — Exod, 


| BROED/ER-ER, x. One that embroiders. 


BROID/ER-Y, n. Embroidery ; ornamental needie- 
work. wrought upon cloth. "Tse oie he | ’ 


BROIL, x. [Fr. brouillerie, from brouiller, to mix, con- 
found, embroil , [t. brogla, tumult ; brogliare, to em- 
broil, From tais verb we have roil, to disturb, ag 
lees, (See Row.) The primary sense is, to stir, to 
pokes It may be allied to brawl, and the French 


‘A tumutt; a noisy quarrel ; contention ; discord, 
either between mdividuals or in the state. 

Shak, Granville, 
BROIL, ». *% (Qu. Fr. bruler, I believe this is from 
brouiller, to agitate. ] 

To agitate with heat ; to dress or coék over coals, 
before the fire; but more generally upon- a gridirop 
over cocls. ‘ F 5 

BROIL, v.> To be subjected to the action of heat, 
like mcat over the fire ; to be greatly heated; or to 
sweat with heat. . 

Where have you been broiling ? Shak. 
BROIL’ED, zp. or a. Cooked or dressed by heat. . 
BROIL’ER, n. One that excites broils; that which 

dresses by broiling. = 
BROIL/ING, ppr. or a. Cooking over coals; sweating. 
BROKE, v. i. [Sax. brucan, to use, err coy, enjoy ; t@ 
eat or chew : to brook; to profit ; broce, ase; bree, 


Russell. use, gain; (i ce, gain. profit, fruit, fructus; a viola- 
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ae, 4 
tion, or breaking: Sw. bruka: G. brauchen; Dan. 
bruge: D. gebruiken, to use or employ; L. fruor, for 
Srucor, whence fructus, fruit; Gt. tpaccw, npatw, 
rov)ya. See Practice. : 
To transact business for another in trade ; to act 
as agent In buying and selling, and other commercial 
busimess ; to transact business by an agent. 
Bacon. Shak, 
[This word 18 little used, at least in America; and 


Enclisk writers seem to have used it in @ low sense.) 


BROKE . of Berar. 
BRO! 5 ree) ora. from Breax. Parted by 
violence ; rent asunder ; infirm; made bankrupt. 
BRO/KEN-BACK-ED, (brd’kn-bakt,) a. A broken- 
ship, is one which is so weakened in her 
' frame as to droop at each end. Jifar, Dict. 
BRO'KEN-BEL-LI-ED, (brd'Kn-bel-lid,) a, Having a 
ruptured belly. erg 
BRO’KEN-HEART-ED, a. [break and heart.} av- 
ing the spirits depressed or crushed by grief or de- 


spair. ; 
BRO/KEN-LY, adv. In a broken, interrupted man- 
her ;*without a regular series. Hakewill, 
BRO/KEN-MEAT, n. “Meat that has been cut up; 
fragmemtst : : . Swift. 
BRS KEN-NESS, n.. A state of being broken > une- 
venness. 
2. Contrition ; as, brokenness of heart. 
BRO/KEN-WIND, n. [break and wind.] A disease 
in horses, often accompanied with a preternatural 
enlargement of the lungs and heart, which disables 


et. and 


them from oneec Encyc. 
BRO/KEN-WIND-ED, a. Having short breath, as a 
BRO’KER, zn. [from broke.) - (horse. 


1, An agent or negotiator, who is employed by 
merchants t6 make and conclude bargains for them, 
for a fee or rate per cent., or who transacts other busi- 
ness for his employers. ; 

Brokers are of several kinds, 

1.) Exchange-brokers, who make and conclude bar- 

ins for others in matters of money or merchandise, 
*Yearn the rate of exchange,-and notify their em- 
ers. 

(2.) Stock-brokers, who are employed to buy and 
sell shares in the stocks, whether of the public 
funds, of banks, or of other corporations. 

(2.) Pawn-brokers, who make it their business to 
tend money upon pawns, that is, property deposited 
in pledge. 

(4.) Insurance-brokers, whose business-is to procure 
the insurance of vessels at sea or bound on a voyage. 

In the United States, the business of a stock-broker 
and an insurance-broker is often or generally carried 
vp by the same person. 

2. One who deals in old household goods. Johnson. 

3. A pimp or procurer. - Shak. Johnson. 

(Jn the two latter senses, the word, / believe, is never 
used m America, unless in cant language.) 

®RO/KER-AGE, x. The business or employment of a 
broker. Burke. 

2. The fee, reward, or commission given or charged 
for transacting business as a broker. 

Anderson’s Comm. 
BRO/KER-LY, a. Mean; servile Jonson. 
BRO/KER-Y, 2. The business of a broker. [ot 
ctrl Hall, 
BRO/KING, ppr. Transacting business as a broker ; 
practiced by brokers. 
BRO’MAL, n. An oily, colorless ftaid, obtained by the 
action of bromine on alcohol. 
ig MATE, xn. A compound of bromic' acid with a 
se. 
BROME, 2._ A term used by the French chemists for 
\ bromine. [See Bromine.] 
BROME’-GRASS, n. A name common to different 
' _ species of grass, of the genus Bromus. 
BRO'/MI€ AC/ID, n. ‘An acid compound of bromine 
and oxygen. 
BRO'MID, n. A compound of bromine with a metal- 
lic or combustible base. 
BRO’/MINE, xn. [Gr. Bywyos, fetid.] 

An elementary, acidifying and basifying substance, 
found in sea water ib marine productions. Itisa 
deep-red fluid, whose smell is very offensive, 


aaa n, pl. The subdivisions.or ramifica- 
? 


BRONEH', tions of the trachea in the lungs. 


BRONEH'I-AL, a. [Gr. Boryxos, the windpipe.] 
Belonging to the bronchi, or ramifications of the 


windpipe in the lungs. 
The Keescticl arteries, are branches from the supe- 


rior part of the descending aorta, accompanying the 
bronchiz, or branches of the trachea. c 
Bronchial glands ; lymphatic glands, situated near 
the root of longs, at the bifurcation of the tra- 
chea, and at the subdivisions of the bronchiz. 
Bronchial membrane; the mucous membrane lining 
the bronchie. 

The term bronchial has been applied, also, to the 
whole extent of the air-tube of animals, including 
the trachea (bronchus) and.its ramifications, (bronchi, 
or ia.) The terms bronchial membrane and 
bronchitis have also been used coextensively, Good. 
P, Cyc.) 
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BRONEII'I€, a. ‘The same as BrowcHiaL. 
BRONEIL!'TIS, rn. An inflammation of any part of 
the bronchial meinbrane, 
BRON€H'O-CELE, n. [Gr. Byoyxos, the windpipe, 
and «nd», a tumor. 
An enlarged thyroid gland; a tumor on the fore 
part of the neck, called youer, and Derbyshire neck. 


Quincy. Coze. 
Saceefeve ee? rn, [Gr Bonyxos and gwyn, 
Voice. 
In a ion, the sound of the voice audible in 


the bronchial tubes ; occurring only in certain dis- 


eases. 

BRONCH-OT’O-MY, xn. [Gr. Bovyxos, the windpipe, 
and Toun, a cutting. } 

An incision into the windpipe or Jarynx, between 
the rings ; called, also, trackeowmy, or laryngotomy. 

Quincy. Cozer 

BRONEH'US, n. [L.; Gr. Bovyxus.] 

The trachea or windpipe. 

BROND, x. A sword. {See Branp.]. 

BRON-TOL/0-GY, a2. [Gr. fpovrn, thunder, and 
Aeyoc, discourse. 

_ A discourse-or dissertation upon thunder, contain- 
ing an explanation of its causes and phenomena. 
Encyc. 

BRONZE, (brénze or brénze,) n [Fr. bronze; hee. 

brongz; It. bronzo; Sp. bronce. Jia Ital. bronzino is 
“sunburnt, {It may take jts nanre from its cclor, from 
burn, brown.) 

1. A compound of copper and tin, to which other 
‘metallic substances are sometimes added, especially 
zinc. It is brittle, hard, and sonorous, and used for 
statues, bells; and cannon, the proportions of the 
respective ingredients being varied to suit the partic- 
ular purposes. Nicholson, Encyc, 

2. A color prepared ‘for the purpose of imitating 
bronze, of two kinds, the yellow and the red. ‘The 
yellow is made of fine copper dust ; the red, of cop- 
per dust with a tittle pulverized red ocher. LEneye. 

3. Among antiguaries, a term applied to figures of 
men or beasts, urns, or other pieces of sculpture, 
which the ancients wade of bronze. Encyc. 

4. Any statue or bust cast of bronze,- whether 
original or a copy of an antique, Encue. 

5. Among medalists, any copper medal. Encyc. 

BRONZE, v. t. To imitate bronze, by means of cop- 

er dust or leaf fastened on the outside, as gold leaf 
is in gilding. . Encyc. 

2. To harden, or make Jike brass. Young. 

3. To make of the color of bronze. 

BRONZ’ED, (brenzd or-bronzd,) pp. ot a Made to 
resemble bronze ; browned. 

BRONZ'ING, ppr. Imitating bronze; turning to. the 
color of bronze. 

BRONZ'ING, zn. The act or art of imitating bronze, 
by means of copper dust or leaf, or by any other 
method. Encye. 

BRONZITE, ns [from bronze.] A-variety of horn- 
blende, having nearly the luster of bronze, and allied 
to hypersthene, called by Hatiy, diallage metalioide. 
It is by some regarded as a distinct species, 

BROOCH, (briche,) n, (Slav. cbrutck, a ring, a circle, | 
a bracelet. ] 

1, An ornamental utensil for fastening the vest, or 
the bosom of a shirt, as formerly used in America. | 
It is usually made of silver, often round, with a | 
tongue crossing its diameter, sémetimes with two' 
tongues. It formerly was used in England, as it was 
in America, and is still in the Highlands of Scotland. 

2. A jewel. [Encyc. 

3. With painters, a painting all of one color. Dict. 

BROOCH, cv. t. To adorn or furnish with brooches or 
jewels. Shak, 

BROOD,»v.z. [Sax. brod,a brood; and bredan, bredan, 
to dilate or extend, to warm, to divulge, to spread ; 
D. broeden, to brood; Ger. briiten, to brood ; brut, 
brood ; Ww. brwd, warm; brydiaw, to warm. The 
sense 18, to warm, or to cover, to > hee over.] 

1. To sit on and cover,.a3 a fowl on her eggs, for 
the purpose of warming them and hatching chickens, 
oras a hen over her chickens, to warm and protect 
them. 

2. To sit on; to spread over, as with wings ; as, 
to sit-brooding over the vast abyss, Milton. 

3. To remain a long time in anxiety or solicitous 
thought; to Have the miné uninterruptediy dwell a 
long time on a subject ; as, the miser broods over his 

Id. 5 
er To mature any thing with care,- Bacon, 

BROOD, v. t. To sit over, cover, amd cherish; as, a 
hen broods her chickens. 

2. To cherish. 


You'll brood your sorrows on a throne, Dryden. 
BROOD, 2. [Sax¥brod.] Offspring ; progeny ; formerly 


used of human beings in elegant works, and we have |. 


brother from this word ; but it is now more gener- 
ally used in contempt. 

2. A hatch; the young birds hatched at once; as, 
a brood of chickens of of ducks. 
’ 3, That which is bred; species gencrated ; that 
which is produced. 


Libva's broods of poison. Addison, 
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4. The act of covering the eggs, or  ™oding, 
£ bartered Shak. 
BROOD’ED, pp. Covered with the wings ; cherished. 
BROOD/ING, ppr. Sitting on; covering #id warm- 

ing; dwelling on with anxiety. 

BROOD’-MARE, n. A mare kept for breeding. 
RROOD’Y, a, In a state of sitting on egys for hatch- 
ing ; inclined tosit, (Unusual.] Ray. 
BROQK, xn. [Sax. broc, or brooc. As the sense is a 

stream or flowing, it may be the D. brock, G. 

a marsh, and allied to Gr. Bpexw, or Sovw, to rain, 
to pour, to flow, Eolic Bpvat, a brook. Near the 
site of ancient Troy is @ stream called Thymbrec, 
Th ius. ] 

_ Asmall natural stream-of water, or a current flow- 
ing fron. a spring or fountain less thanariver. Ip 
souse pasts of America, run is used in a like sense ; 
-but run is also applied to larger strez'ns than brovk, 
ROOK, v. t [Sax. brucan, to use, employ or perform, 
to eat or chew ; brecan, brecan, to break; Gr. Bpvxw, 
to eat, to grind the teeth,} 

Literally, to chew or digest, s3 the Fr. digerir. 
Hence, - 

To bear; to endure; to support; as, young men 
cannot brook restraint, Hooker. Drydea 

BROOK'LET, n A small brook. : 

BROQK'-LIME, n. [brook and lime.] -A plant, the 
Veronica Beccabunga, with blue flowers in loose lat- 
eral spikes. Encyc. 

BROOK’-MINT, x. The water mint. . 

BROQK'-WEED, x. A plant, water pimpernel, the 
Samolus- Muhlenberg. 

Pei ta a. Abounding with brook 3. Dyer. 

BROOM, n [Sax. brum; D. brem, braam; Ir. brusn. 
This is the gmple root of bramble.] 

1, Aplant, the Spartium scoparium, Linn. ; (Cytisus 
scopurius, Lamarck ;) the common broom of the Eng- 
lish wastes. Dyer’s broom or dyer’s weed, so called 
heganee wed in dyeing gaol ike Genista tinctoria. 

panish bro is a cies Spartium; and 

Butcher's broom a the frnendia = 

2. Abesom, or brush with a long handle, for sweep- 
ing floors; so called from being originally made of 
the broom plant. In America, brooms are made of 
the tops of broom-corn, or of some species of wood 
splintered, chiefly ash. The latter species of broom 
is furnished by the natives of the country. The 
original.broom, made of shrubs or twigs, is stil] used 
in stables. 

BROOM. See Bream. 

BROOM’-CORN, n. [broom and cern.] A species of 
Sorghum or Guinea-corn, with a jointed stem, like a 
reed, or.the stem of maize, rising to the hight of 
eight or ten feet, bearing a head of which brooms 
are made. It is the Sorghum saccharatum, 

BROOM/ING, (a ship.) See Bream. 

BROOM/LAND, 2. [broom and land.] Land pro- 
ducing broom, Mortimer, 
BROOMRAPE, x. The Orobanche, or strangle! weed, 

a genus of British epiphyte perennial plants, 
BROOM'STAFF, } 2. [see Starr and Sticz.] The 
BROOM'STICK, staff or handle of a broom. 

Shak. Swift. 
BROOM’Y, a. Full of broom; containing broom. 
Mertimer. Swift 

BRO/SEN, a. Burnt. iors, 

BROTH, (Urauth,) 2. [ broth ; It. brodo; Ir. broth ;, 
Sp. brodio; Ir. bruithim, to boil. Qu. D. braaden, to 
roast; W. broth, a stirring or tumult.] 

1. Liquor in which flesh is boiled and macerated, 
usually with rice and herbs, or some ingredient to 
give it a better relisit. 

2. In America, the word is often spies to foaming 
Wate., and especially to a mixture of snow and wates 
in the highways, which is called snow-broth, 

BROFH’EL, 2. [A djalectical orthography of Boxprt, 
which sée.] 

A house of lewdness; a house appropriated to the 

wirposes of prostitution ; a bawdy-housge ; @ <-cw, 

BROFH’EL-ER, x. One that frequents brothels, 

BROFH’/EL-HOUSE, zx. A brothel). 

BROTH’EL-RY, n. Lewdness; obscenity. ‘ 

Hall, Jonson, 

RROFH'ER, (bruth’er,) x. ; pl. BroTHERs or BkETHREN. 
ject, brothar; Sax. brother or brether; Sw. and 

an. broder; D. broeder, from broeden, to brood, to 
breed; G. bruder; Sans. brader or bhratre; Russ. 
brat; Dalmatian brath; L. frater; Gr. dparnp, 


le «9 
dparwps Pers. 3 yy boradar; Corn, bredar; Ir. 


brathair; W. brawd; Sam. abrata Fr. frére, from L. 
froter ; Sp. frayle, a friar; It. fratello, brother, and 
frate, friar; Arm. breuzr. By the Dutch, it appears 
that this word signifies one of the brood or breed. 
The led pe is brothers; in the solemn style, 
brethren is used.} 

1. A numan male born of the same father and 
mother. A male by one of the parents only is called 
a half-brother, o1 brother of the half blood. 

Blackstone. 

2. Any’ one closely united; an associate; as, 8 
band of brothers. 
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3. One that resembles another in manners. 
He that fs slothful in his work is brother to him that is a great 
waster. — Prov. xvi 

In Scripture, the term brother is applied to a kins- 
tan by blood more remote than a son of the same 
parents; as in the case of Abraham and Lot, Jacob 
and Laban. Personsof the same profession call each 
other brother, as judges, clergymen, professors of re- 
figion, members of societies united in a common 
cause, monks, and the like. 

Kings give to each other the title of brother. _ 

Clergymen address their eongregations by the title 
of brethren. Im a more general sense, brother or 
brethren is used for man in general; all men being 
children of the same primitive ancestors, and form- 
ing one race of bein, 

Bfother-german is a brother by the father’s and 
mother’s side, in contradistinction to a uterine broth- 
er, or by the mother only. Encyc. 

BROFH’ER-HOOQD, n. [brother and hood.) The state 
or quality of being a brother. . Locke, 

2. An association of men for any purpose, as @ s0- 


ciety of monks ; a fraternity. avies. , 
3. A class of men of the same kind, professton, of 
occupation. Addison. 


BROTH’ER-IN-LAW, a. ‘The brother of a husband 
or wife ; also, a sister’s husband. 


BROFH’ER-LESS, a. Without a brother. Shak. 
BROFH’ER-LIKE, a. Becominga brother. Shak. 
BROFH’ER-LI-NESS, n. State of being brotherly. 
BROFH’ER-LOVE, n. Brotherly affection. Shak. 


BROFH’ER-LY, (bruth’er-le,) ac. Pertaining to broth- 
ers; such as is natural for brothers ; becoming broth- 
ers ; kind ; affectionate ; as, brotherly love. Bacon. 

Shakspeare uses this word asan adverb. “I speak 
but brotherly.’ But the use is not authorized. 
ee (braut,) pret. and pp. of Brine. [See 
RING. ; 

BROW, 2. [Sax. brew, bruwa; D. bracuw; G. brauc; 
Russ. brov; Ir. bra, brai, eyebrow, and abkra, the eye- 
lid; Suns. bruwan, bru; Gr. oppun, opps; Pers. 

33 sue i 


3 or 9 ay! bore ar abro; and the last syllable of 


L. 
signifies an edge, border, or projection.] © 

1. The prominent ridge over the eye, forming an 
arch above the orbit. The skin of this arch or ridge 
is moved by muscles, which contract it'in a frown, 
and elevate it in joy or surprise. Hence, to knit the 
brows, is to frown. Encye. 

2. The hair that covérs the brow, forming an_arch, 
called the eyebrow. 

3. The forehead. Hence, the general air of the 
countenance. ; ; Shak. Waller. 

4. The edge of a steep place, as the brink of a 
river or precipice; as, the brow of ahill. Bacon. 

5. A fringe of coppice, adjoining to the hedge of a 
field. , : Mason, 

BROW, v. t. To bound; tolimit; to form the edge or 
border of. * Milton. 

BROW!-ANT-LER, n. [brow and antler.) The first 
start that grows.on a deer’s head. Bailey. 

BROW’'BEAT, v. t. [brow and beat.) To depress or 
bear down with haughty, stern looks, or with arro- 

‘gant speech and dogmatic assertions; or, in general, 
to bear down by impudence. 

BROW’'BEAT-EN, pp. Overborne by impudence. 

BROW'BEAT-ING, ppr. Overbearing with severe 
brows, stern looks, or positive assertions, 

BROW’BEAT-ING, n. A bearing down with stern 
looks, supercilious manners, or confident assertions. 

BROW'BOUND, a. [brow and bound.) Crowned ; 
having the head encircled as with a diadem. Shak. 

BROW’ED, (browd,) a. Formed into a border.’ 

BROW'LESS, a. Without shame. Addison. 

BROW'-POST, n. [brow and post.) -Among builders, 
& beam that goes across a building. Ce 

BROW’SICK, a. [brow and sick.] Dejected ; hang- 
ing the head. [JVot ech Suckling. 

BROWN, a. [Sax. brun; D. bruin; Ger. braun; Dan. 
bruun; Fr. brun; Sp. and It. bruno; from the verb 
to burn.]} 

Dusky ; of a dark or dusky color, inclining to red- 
ness; but the shades are various, as Spanish brewn, 
London brown, clove brown, tawny brown. Brown 
results from a mixture of red, black, and yellow. 

BROWN, v. t. To make brown or dusky. [Kirwan. 

A trembling twilight o’er the welkin moves, a j 

Browns the dim void, and’ darkens deep the grovee. Barlow, 

2. To give a bright brown color to articles of iron, 
as gun-barrels, by forming a thin, uniform coat of 
oxyd on their surface. Ure. 

BROWN’-BILL, n. [brown and bill.] A weapon for- 
merly used by the English foct soldiers. The origin 
of the name is not stated ; but from it, brown musket 
is said to have derived its appellation. Johnson. 

a es he ass : n. Wood coal, or lignite. [See 

LIGNITE. 

BROWN 'IE, n. In Scottish superstitions, a good-natured 
apirit, who was supposed often to’ perform important 
services around the house by night, such as thrash- 
ing, churning, &c. 


palpebra. I[t is probably contracted from brg, and 
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BROWN'ING, x. The act or operation of giving aj BRUNT, x. [Dan.brynde, and bruast, ardor, ardenty, 


brown color to articles of iron, as gun-barrels, &c. 
BROWN’ISH, a. Somewhat brown; inclined to 
brown. Kirwan. 
BROWN'ISM, n. The doctrines or religious creed of 

the Brownists, who maintain that any body of pro- 
fessing Christians, united under one pastor, or com- 
muning together, constitutes a church independent 
of any other. Encye. 
BROWN'IST, z. -A follower of Robert Brown, a pu- 
ritan, or dissenter from the Church of England, who 
left England with his congregation, and settled at 
Middieburgh, in Zealand. He was the head of a 
party of Independents in church government. Encyc. 
BROWN’NESS, x. <A brown color. Sidney. 
BROWN’-SPAE, n. A sparry or crystallized variety 
of dolomite, of a reddish-brown color, from the pres- 
ence of a small portion of oxyd of iron and manga- 


nese. 
BROWN’-STOUT’,n. A superior kind of porter. 
BROWN’-STUD’'Y, 2. [brown and study.) Gloomy 
study ; dull thoughtfulness ; meditation directed to 
no certain object. Norris. 
BROWN’-WORT, 2. [brown and wort.] A plant; 
Prunella. 
2. A species of Scrophularia, (the S, vernalis, or 
yellow figwort,) with brown stalks. ‘ 
Encyc. Fam. of Plants. 
BROWN’Y, a. Brown. [Wot used.] Shak. 
BROWSE, v.t. [Gr.Bpwoxw, to eat or browse, Bpwets, 
food ; but probably these words may be from sprouts ; 


Arm. brouz, brouez, or broust, sprouts, buds ; Fr. brout,- 


brouter; Arm. brousta, or brouza, to browse. It is- 
allied to brush; W. brwys, luxuriant growth ; .~hwys, 
vigor, luxuriance, wantonness. } 

‘o eat the ends of branches of trees and shrubs, 
or the young shoots, as cattle, or deer. Spenser. Shak. 

BROWSE, v.i. To feed on the tender branches or 
shoots 6f shrebs and trees, as cattle, sheep, and 
goats. Arbuthnot. Shak. 

BROWSE, (brows,) n. The tender branches or twigs 
of trees and shrubs, fit for the food of cattle and 
other animals. 

BROWSE-WOOD, n. 
which animals browse. 

BROWSING, ppr. Feeding on branches, shrubs, or 
shoots of trees. 

BRO’CI-NA, { n. Avegetible alkaloid, extracted from 

BRO'CINE, the falsé angustura, or bark of the 
Strychnos Nux Vomica. It is now called vomicine. 

BRO‘CITE, 2. Native hydrate of magnesia ; a white, 

pearly mineral, having a thin, foliated structure, like 

talc. It was named in honor of A. Bruce, Esq. The 
name brucite has also been given, by American min- 
eralogista, to chondrodite. : Dana. 

BRU'IN, x. A familiar name given to a bear, from 
the French brun, brown. ‘ope’s Dunciad. 

BRUISE, (briize,) v. t. (Sax. brysan, to bruise; Fr. 
briser, to break or bruise; froisser, to bruise; 
brousta. | ? 

To crush by beating or pounding with an instru- 
ment not edged or pointed. When applied to living 
animals or vegetables, a bruise is a contusion, or in- 
jury of a part without solution of continuity, as by 
the blow of a blunt instrument, When applied to 
minerals and similar substances, to bruise signifies to 
break them, and often to reduce.them to a coarse 
powder. 

BRUISE, x. A contusion; a hurt upon the flesh of 
animals, upon plants, or other bodies, with a blunt 
or heavy instrument. 

BRUISED, pp. or a. Crushed; hurt or broken by a 
blunt or heavy instrument. 

BROIS’ER, 2. A concave tool for grinding the specula 

- of telescopes. Chambers. 

2. In vulgar language, a boxer. 

BRUISE’ WORT, (braze’wurt,) 2. [bruise and wort.]} 
A plant; comfrey. Johnson, 
BRUIS'ING, ppr. Crashing; breaking or wounding 

by a blunt or heavy instrument. 

BRUISING, n. In popular language, a beating or 

xing. 

BROIT, (brite). [Fr.] Report; rumor; fame. 

BROIT, v. 4. To report ; to noise abroad. alee 

BRUIT'ED, pp. Reported. 

BROIT'ING, pyr. Reporting. 

BRO/MAL, a. [L.. bruma, winter, brumalis ; Span. 
bruma, winter, fog, or mist.] 

. Belonging to the winter. 

BROUME, x. [Fr. brume; Sp. bruma. 

Mist ; fog; vapors. [Little used.} 

BRUN,)72._ A riverorstream. [Burz is still used in 


Shrubs and bushes upon 


Brown. 
See Brumat.] 
Barlow. 


BURN,{ Scotland.] [ Obs.] 
BRU-NETTE’, nw ([Fr., from brun, brown. See 
Brown. ] 


A woman with a brown or dark complexion. 
BRUN’ION, (brun/yun,) x. [Fr. brugnon.] 
A sort of fruit between a plum and a peach. 
Trevouz. 
BRUNS/WICK-GREEN’, n. A compound of one part 
chlorid of copper, and three parts oxyd of copper,, 
the latter performing the function of an acid ; a ter- 
cuprate of chlorid of copper; used for paper hang- 
ings and in oil painting. 


BD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


burning heat. Itis the Dutch brand, fire, flame, ar- 
dor, from the common root of burn, brand. 
This shows the radical sense of burn. See nig 

1. The heat, or utmost violence, of an onget ; 
strength or violence of any contention ; as, the brunt 
of a battle. 

2. The force of a blow ; violence ; shock of any 
kind. Hudibras. 

3. A sudden effort. Bp. Hall. 

BRUSH, x. (Fr. brosse; It. brusca; Sp. brusca, bruza; 
probably allicd to browse, W.brwys, thick rites 
from rhwys, vigor, luxuriance, or 3 b 
A brush is, primarily, sprouts, shoots. 

1. An instrument for cleaning any thing of dust 
and dirt by light rubbing, as floors, furniture, boots, 
&c. Brushes originally were made of shrubs or small 
branches of trees tied together, and such are yet used 
for coarse purposes. But the materials most used are 
bristles set in wood. Painters use a small brush to 
lay colors on their large pieces. Silversmiths use a 
wire brush for scrubbing silver, copper, or , in 
order to gilding ; and there is a method of staining 
leather by rubbing the color on the skin with . brush. 
+ 2. Branches of trees lopped off ; iy 3 
sense common in the United States. 

3. The small trees and shrubs of a wood; or a 
thicket of small trees. Enoye. 

4. A skirmish ; a slight encounter; also, an as- 
sault ; a shock, or rude treatment, from collision ; a3 
We Say 2 scouring, a rub. 

5. In electricity, the luminous appearance of electric 
matter issuing in diverging rays from a point. Encyc. 

6. A bushy tail; as, the brush of a fox. 

BRUSH, ». t: To sweep or rub with a brush; as, to 

* brush a hat. 

2. To strike as with a brush; to strike lightly, by 
passing over the surface, without injury or impres- 
sion ; as, to brush the arm in passing; to brush the 
briny flood. 7 ets 

3. To paint with a brush; hence, to brush up, 
often used for cleansing in general. Eo sa 

4. With off; to remove by brushing; as, to 
off dust. Also, to carry away by an act like that of 
brushing, or by passing over lightly, as by ne 

en 


5. To move; as a brush ; to pass over with a light 
contact. den. 
BRUSH, v. t. To move nimbly in haste; to move su 
lightly as scarcely to be perceived ; as, to — by. 

20T. 
2. To move or skim over, with a slight contact, or 
without much impression. EN. 

BRUSH’ED, (brusht,) pp. Rubbed with a brush ; struck 
lightly. 

BRUSH’ER, 2. One who brushes. 

BRUSH'ING, ppr. Sweeping or rubbing with a brush ; 
striking gently ; moving nimbly in haste; skimming 
over lightly. 

BRUSH/ING, n. A rubbing or sweeping. 

BRUSH’ING, a. Brisk ; light ; as, a brushing gallop. 


Encye. 
BRUSH’LIKE, a. [brush and like.] 


Resembling a 
brush. : Asiat. Res, 
BRUSH’-WHEELS, z. pl. Wheels which move each 
other without cogs. The rubbing surfaces are often 
covered with rough huirs, sometimes with woolen 

cloth or buff leather. 

BRUSH’WQOQD, zn. [brush and wood.) Brush; a 
thicket or coppice of small trees and shrubs ; also, 
branches of trees cut off. tt as: 

BRUSH’Y, a. Resembling a brush ; rough; shaggy; 
having long hair. Boyle, 

BRUSK, a. (Fr. brusque.] 

Rude; rough. : Wotton. 

BRUS/SELS SPROUTS, x. The popular name of a 
delicate variety of cabbage. They consist of small 
green heads, each a- cabbage Be miniature, of about 
one or two inches in diametér, which sprout forth 
from an upright stem or stalk. Encyc. Dom, Econ. 

BRUS'TLE, (brus'l,) v. i. [Sax. brastlian, to crackle; 
G. brausen; Dan. bruse; Sw. drusa; from the root of 
rustle. 

Tc Crackle ; to make a small, crackling noise; to 
rustle, as a silk garment ; to vapor, as a bully. 

BRUS’TLING, ppr. Crackling ; rustling ; vaporing. 


BRUT, v.% = [Fr. brouter.} 
To browse. [Vot in use. Evélyr. 
BRO/TAL, a. [See Brutsz.] Pertaining to a brute, 
as, brutal nature. 


9, Savage; cruel; inhuman; brutish; . unfeeling 
like a brute; merciless; a3, brutal courage; brutal 


manners. _. 
BRU-TAL’I-TY, nz. Inhumanity ; savageness; churl- 
ishness ;insensibility to pity or shame: Locke. 
BRO/TAL-IZE, v.t To make brutal, churlish, or in- 
human. 
All cruel punishments brutalize the heart. 2. Swift. 


BRO’/TAL-IZE, v. i. To become brutal, inhuman, or 
coarse and beastly.” Addison. 
BRO’TAL-LY, adv. Crnelly ; inhumanly ; in a coarse, 
churlish, or brutal manner. Arbuthnot. 


e 
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BROTE, a. {Fr. drut, from L. brutus, senseless, irra- 
' tional ; It. and Sp. éruto, This word may be the Ch. 


’ 
mm73 foreign, strange, as the ancients expressed 
depart or be distant. ] 

i. Senseless ; unconscious ; as, the brute earth. 


} Bentley. 
\ 2, Irrational} ferine ; as, a brute beast. South. 
3. Bestial ; in common with beasts ; as, brute vio- 
lence. j Milton, 
4. Rough ; uncivilized ; insensible ; as, 2 brute phi- 
losopher. Pope. 
el be nm. A beast; any animal destitute of reason; 
an 
es man, but is applied mostly to the larger beasts, 
A brutal person ; a savage in heart or manners ; 
a low-bred, unfeeling man. 
BROTE, v. t. for Brurt, to report. [Not used. 
BROTE’LY, cdv. In a rude manner. iltum. 
BROTE/NESS, x. Brutality. [Obs.] Spenser. 
BRO'TI-FY, v. t. To make a person a brute; to make 
| sensefess, stupid, or unfeeling. » Congreve. 
BRO'TISH, a, Like a brute or beast; as, a brutish 
form. Milton. 
2 Insensible; stupid ; a3, brutish men. Grew, 
3. Unfeeting ; savage ; ferocious ; brutal. 
4. Gross ; carnal ; bestial. South. 
5. Ignorant; uncivilized ; untaught. Hovker. 
BRO'TISH-LY, adv. In the manner of a brute; gross- 
ly; irrationally ; stupidly ; savagely. South. 
BRO/TISH-NESS, 2. Stupidity ; insensibility ; brutal- 
WB savageness ; the qualities of a brute. Spratt. 
_ ®RO/TIS$M, x. The nature or characteristic qualities 


course the word comprehends all animals ex- 


or actions of a brute; extreme stupidity, or beastly 
vulgarity. Dwight. 

BRU'TUM FUL'MEN, [L.] A loud but, harmless 
threatening. 


BRY/O-NINE, x. An alkaloid obtained from the root 
of the white bryony, (B. alsa.) It is a yellowish- 
brown, bitter substance, and is emetic and cathartic. 

\ BRY/O-NY,2. [L. bryonia; Gr. Bovwvia.] 
A namie common to the different species of the ge- 
nus Bryonia. The root of the rough or white bryony 


is a strong, irritating cathartic. Encyc. Cuvxe, 
. Black bryony, is the popular name of a genus of 
plants called Tamus. Encyc. 


-  BUB,2x. A cant word for strong malt liquor. Prior, 
 BUB,v.& To throw out in bubbles. [.Vut used.) 
. Sackville, 
BUB'BLE, n. ([D. bobbel; Sw. bubla; from swelling, 
. inflation. ] 
1. A small bladder or vesicle of water or other fluid 
: inflated with air. Newton. 
: 2. Any thing that wants firmness or solidity; a 
p vain project ; that. which is more specious than real. 
- Hence, a false show ; a cheat or fraud. 
y Bacon. Dryden. 
3. A delusive scheme of speculation; an empty 
part to raise money on imaginary grounds; as, the 
uth Sea bubble. _ ‘4 Swi 
4. A person deceived by an empty project. Prior. 
BUB’BLE, v. i. To rise in bubbles, as jiquors when 


boiling or agitated. Shak. Dryden. 
2. To run with a gurgling noise; as, a bubbling 
stream. Pope. 


BUB’BLE, v. t. To cheat; to deceive, or impose on. 


Addison. 

BUB'BLER, 7. One who-cheata. Dighy, 
BUB/BLING, ppr. or a. Rising in bubbles; running 
M with a gurgling noise ; cheating. 
_ BUB'/BLY,a. Abounding in bubbles; bubbling. 
 BUB'BY, x. {from the same root as bobble and bubo.} 
i] A woman's breast. Arbuthnot. 
+ BO’BO,x. [Gr. Bovfwy, L. bubo, a swelling. 

An inflammation, with enlargement, of a lymphat- 
\_ ic gland, particuiarly in the groin or axilla. 
BU-BON’O-CELE, n. [Gr. BorBwy, the groin, and 

«yAn, a tumor. 

Hernia inguinalis, or inguinal rupture; a tumor 
in the groin, formed by a prolapsus of the intestines 
or Umentum, or both ; the abdominal ring, or opening 
for the passage of the spermatic chord in the tendon 
of the external ublique muscle of the abdomen. Encyc. 

®0'BU-KLE, x. Ared pimple. [ot used.] Shak. 
 BUC-SA-NEER’,) x. [Fr. boucaner, to broil fish or 
 BUE-A-NIER’, flesh, to hunt oxep for their skins. } 

Primarily, a buccancer is said to be one who dries 
and smokes flesh or fish after the manner of the In- 
dians. The name was first given to the French set- 
tlers in Hayti or Hispaniola, whose business was to 
hunt wild cattle and swine. It was afterward ap- 
plied to the piratical adventurers, chieffy English and 
French, who combined to make depredations on ‘the 
Spaniards in Amcrica. Encyc. 

BUC'CAL, a. (L. bucca, the cheek; W. hae 

Pertaining to the cheek, The buccal glands are the 
small salivary glands situated on the inside of the 
cheeks, between the mucous membrane of the mouth 
and the muscles, 

Pia ION, n. [L. buccella, buccea, a mouth- 
7 : 


e act of breaking into large picces, 
BU€'CI-NAL, a. Trumpet-shaped. 


wildness and savageness by verbs which signify to | BU€/CI-NITE, x. 


BUC 


A muscle of the cheek, inserted Into the angle of the 
mouth; so called from its use in blowing the 
trumpet. 

Fossil remains or petrifactions of 

the sheile called Buccinum., Jameson. 

BU-CENT'AUR, n. A mythological beast, half ox 
and half man. Brande. 

2. The state barge of Venice. 

BU-CEPH’A-LUS,x. The name of Alexander’s horse. 

tes? An animal of the gazelle tribe, of the size of a 
ind. 3 
Alexander’s horse was called Bucephalus from his 

large head, Gous, ox-herd. 

BO/CE-ROS, x A en of birds, inhabiting the 
warmer countries of Africa and Asia, The name 
hornbill is common to the different species. The 
Rhinoceros hornbill, or horned Indian raven, is 
common in the East [ndies. 

BUCH'OL-ZITE, xn. _ A fibrous mineral of great hard- 
ness, and of a grayish or yellowish color, consisting 
chiefly of silex and alumina. 

BUCK, n. [G. bauche, beuche; Sp. bugada.] 

1. Lye in which cloth is soaked in the operation 
of bleaching ; the liquor in which clothes are washed. 


: Encyc. Juhnson, 
2. The cloth or clothes soaked or washed in lye. 
Shak. 


BUCK, v. t. [Ger. beuchen; Dan. byge; Sw. byka; 
Ann. bugad; Norm. buer. This verb is retained in 
the L. imbuo, for imbuco, or inmbugo, to steep, tinge, or 
imbue.] 

To soak or steep in lye, a process in bleaching; to 
wash or steep in lye or suds, Encyc. Shuk. 
BUCK, n. [Sax. buc, bucca: D. bok: Gers and Sw. 
bock; Sp. boque; W. bwg; It. becco. This Italian 
word signifies a bill or beak, the mouth, the helm of 
aship, the pipe of a still, and a buck. We see it is 
the same word as beak, from thrusting; Dan. buk, 
whence bukke, to ram or thrust piles. fr. boc or poc; 
Corn. byk; Fr. 6oue; Arm. bouch ; Kalinuc, bugn, a 


stag. Gu. Eth. Acdvn bahak, the male of sheep or 
‘oats. ‘ 
R 1, ‘The male of, the fallow deer, of the goat, the 
sheep, the rabbit, ind hare. [t is applied only to the 
sinaller quadrupeds. 
2. A gay, dashing young fellow. 
BUCK, v. t. To copulate as bucks and does. Mortimer. 
BUCK’-BASK-ET, n. [buck and basket.] A basket 
in which clothes are carried to the wash. Shak. 
BUCK’BEAN,nx. This is properly Bocpean, which see. 
BUCK’ED, (bukt,) pp. Soaked in lye. Ash. 
BUCK’ET, x. (Sax. buc; Fr. baquet; Ir. buicead; Sw. 
buc; Dan. bak. 
1. The vessel in which water is drawn out of a 
well; it is nearly in the form of a pail. 


2. A vessel or pail used at sea to draw water up at | 


the side of a ship, for washing the decks, &c, 
Mar. Dict. 

3. A vessel made of leather, nearly in the form of 
a pail, but narrower and deeper, used to convey 
-water by hand for extinguishing fires; a fire bucket. 

4. In a water whecl, a term applied to cavities on 
the rim.of the wheel, into which the water rushes, 
causing the wheel to revolve, 

BUCK’ET-FUL, x. As much asa bucket will hold. 
BUCK’EYE, n A tree, the A@sculus flava, (Pavia 
flava, Decand.,) indigenous in the Western States. 
Hence, the name given to an inhabitant of Ohio. 
BUCK’ING, ppr. Soaking in lye, in the process of 
bleaching ; washing. 
BUCK’ENG, n. The act or process of soaking cloth in 
lye for bleaching ; also, the lye or liquor; a washing. 
Encyc. Ash. 
BUCK’ING-STOOL, n. . A washing-block, 
BUCK/ISH, a. Pertaining to a buck, or gay young 
fellow ; foppish. Smart. 
BUCK'LE, (buk'l,) n. [Fr. boucle, a buckle, a ring, a 
knocker; boucler, to curl, to ring, to buckle; Ir. 
bucla; Arm. boucl. In Sp. bucle is hair curled. In 
W. bagu, bagellu, anu baylu, signify, to bend, hook, or 
grapple. Sax. bugan, to bow.]. 

l. An instrument made of some kind of metal, for 
fastening together certain partS of dress, as the straps 
of shoes, knee-bands, &c., or other straps and bands, 
asinaharness. The forins are various ; but it con- 
sists of a ring or rim with a chape and tongue. 

2. A curl, or a state of being curled or crisped, as 
hair. Spectator. 

3. In ceats of .arms,a buckle is a token of the surety, 
faith, and service, of the bearer. Encyc. 

BUCK'LE, v. t. To fasten with a buckle, or buckles. 

2. To prepare for action ; a metaphor, taken from 


buckling on armor. Spenser. 

3. To join in battle. Hayward, 
4. To confine or limit. 

A span buckles in his sum of age. Shak, 


BUCK’'LE, v.i. To bend; to bow; as, to buckle un- 
der life. Shai. 

_ To buckle to; to bend to; to apply with vigor; to 
engage with zeal. Locke. 

To buckle in; to close in; to embrace or seize the 


BUE-CL-NA’TOR, n. [L. from buccinum, a trumpet.)| body, as in a scuffle ; @ popular use in America. 
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To buckle with ; to encounter with embrace; to join 
in close combat. Dryden. 
BUCK’'LED, (buk‘Id,) pp. Fastened with a buckle. 
BUCK’LER,n. (W. broccle? ; Fr. bouctier ; Ir. burclerr.) 
A kind of shield, or piece of defensive arinor, 
anciently used in war. It was composed of wood, 
or wickers woven together, covered with skin or 
leather, fortified with plates of brass or other metal, 
and worn on.the left arm. On the middle waa an 
umbo, boss, or prominence, very useful in causing 
stones and darts to glance off. The buckler often 
was four feet long, and covered the whole body. 


Encyc. 
BUCK’LER, 0. & To shield; to defend. [Wot xed] 
Shak. 
BUCK’LER-HEAD-ED, (-hed’ed,) a. Having a head 
like a buckler. 
BUCK’/LER-THORN, n. Christ’s thorn. 
BUCK’LING, x. A fastening by a buckle. 
BUCK’LING, ppr. Fastening wit a buckle. 
BUCK’ MAST, nm (buck, that is, beech, and mast.) 
The mast or fruit of the beechi-tree. Johnson. 
BUCK’RAM, xn. [Fr. bougran; It. bucherame; qu. 
from It. bucare, to make holes. } 
A coarse linen cloth, stiffened with glue, used in 
garments to keep them in the form intended, and for 
Wrappers to cover cloths and other merchandise. 


Um * 
BUCK’/RAM,a. Stiff; precise. Fulke, 
BUCK’/RAMS$,n. The same as wild garlic. Johnsun. 
BUCKS'/HORN, n. [buck and horn.) A plant, a spe- 
cies of plantain, ( Curonopus plantago.) 

The warted buckshorn, is a species of Cochlearia, or 
Scurvy grass. Fam. of Plants. 
BUCK’SKIN, n. The skin of a buck. As an adj., 

made of leather prepared from the skin of a buck. 


Johnson. 


Ash. 
BUCK’STALL, n. [buck and stall.) A toil or net to 
take deer. 2 Encyc. 


BUCK’THORN, xn, (buck and thorn.) The popular 
naine of a genus of plants, called Riamnus, of many 
species, The common purging buckthorn grows to 
the hight of 12 or 14 feet, and bears a black berry, 
which, when green, is used to dye yellow, and when 
ripe, green. The bark also dyes yellow. Sea Buck- 
thorn is the popular name of a genus of plants, called 
Hippophae. Encye. Fam. of Plarits. 

BUCK'WHEAT, n. [D. bock wets Ger. buchweitzen. 
Literally, beech-wheat, so called from its seed res 
sembling in shape the mast of the beech.} 

A plant, a species of Polygonum, (P. Fagopyrum,} 
the seed of which is used as @ grain;-called also 
brank. It is cultivated as food fur beasts, and the 
flour is much used in America fur breakfast cakes, 

BU-COL/I€, a. [Gr. Guvxodos, a herdsman ; 8 -ux-d- 
tkuc, pastoral; L. buculus, an ox; bucvlicus, per- 
taining to cattle, pastoral; W. and Corn, buvail or 
bygel; Ir. buachail, a shepherd. See Bovine.) 

Pastoral; relating to country affairs and to a shep- 
herd’s life and occupation. Johnson. 

BU-€OLII€, x A pastoral poem, representing rural 
affairs, and the life, manners, and occupation of 
shepherds ; as, the ducolics of Theucritus and Virgil, 

Dryden. Encye. 

2. A writer of pastorals. Warton, 

BUD, x. [D. bot; Fr. bouton; It. bottone, a bud or but- 
ton; Ir, abaidh, a bud; Sp. beton; Arm. bouton, lit- 
erally a push; Sp. dotar, to push or thrust, to vow ; 
Gr. gurev; due, to plant or beget, contracted from 


gurw; Ch, 032; Ar. CAS nuabata; allied to pout, 
° 


Fr. bouder. See Class Bd, No. 34.]} 

1, Agem; the shoot ofa plant ; a small protuberance 
on the stem or branches of a plant, containing the 
rudiments of future leaves, or of a flower. [t is 
called by botanists a Aybernacle, or winter todge, or 
receptacle of the leaves or flowers of plants, aud is 
an epitome of a fluwer, or of a shoot, whicu is to be 
unfolded the succeeding summer. [t is eavered with 
scales, Which are intended to defend tie inclosed 
rudiments from cold and other external injuries. 

Buds are of three kinds; that containing the 
flower ; that containing the leaves ; and that con- 
taining both flower and lenves. Mune. Martyn. 

2, An unexpanded flower; as, the bud of a rose. 

BUD, v. © To put forth or produce buds or gems. 
Job xiv. 9. 

2. To put forth shoots; to grow as a bud intoa 
flower or shoot. . Dryden. 

3. To begin to grow, or to issue from a stock in the 
manner of a bud, as a horn. Dryden. 

4. To be in bloom, or growing like a youna plat 


BUD, v. t. To inoculate a plant; to insert the bud of 
a plant under the bark of another tree, for the Te 
pose of raising, upon any stock, a species of fruit 
different from that of the stock. - . 

BUD'DED, pp. Put forth in buds; inoculated. 

BUD’DHA. See Booon. 

BOD/DHISM, x. The doctrines of the Buddhists in 
Asia. [See Boopn,] 

BUD’DING, ppr. Putting forth buds ; inoculating. 


et atl 
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.BUD’DING, n. The process of inserting a bud of one 
; tree under the bark of another, for propagation ; 
called also inoculation. P. Cyc 

RUD’DING-NESS, n. State of budding. 
BUD’'DLE, 2. In mining, a large, square frame of 
boards, used in washing tin ore. Ash. Encyc. 
BUD’DLE, v.i% Among miners, to wash ore. 
* Bailey. Ash. 
BODE’-LIGHT, ». [from Bude, the residence of the 
inventor, G. Gurmey.] An intense white light, pro- 
duced by burning a purified coal-gas in a compound 
Argand lamp, of a peculiar sonstruction. Ure. 
BUDGE, v. t. [Fr. and Norm. bouger, to stir or wag.J. 
To move off; to stir; to wag. In America, wag 
is much used as equivalent to budge; but the use of 
both words is vulgar. Shak, 
BUDGE, n. The dressed skin or fur of lambs. Bailey. 
BUDGE, a. Brisk ; jocund. Bailey. 
2. Surly ; stiff; formal. [Obs.] Johnson. 
BUDGE-BACH E-LORS; a company of men clothed 
in long gowns lined with lamb’s fur; who accompany 
the lord mayor of London at his inauguration. 
Bajiley. Ash. 
BUDGE!-BAR-REL, 2, A small barrel avith only one 
head; on the other end a piece of leather is nailed, 


which is drawn together upon strings like 4 purse. | 


It is used for carrying powder, with a gun or mortar. 
Encyc. 
BUDGE’NESS, n. Sternness; severity. [Wot used.] 
BUDG’ER, 2. One who moves or stirs from his place. 


BUDG’E-RO, x. A large Bengal pleasure-bont, 
Malcom. 
BUDG’ET, x. (Fr. bougette; Arm. bougeden; Norm. 
bouge ; perhaps from the root of bag.] 

1. A bag ; 2 little sack, with its contents. 
a stock or store; as, a budget of inventions. 

L’ strange. 
, 2. The papers respecting the finances of the Brit- 
ish nation. This word is now used, in a similar 
sense, in France. 

. To opén the budget ; to lay before a legislative body 
the financial estimates and plans of the executive 
government, Price. 

BUDG’Y, a. Consisting of fur. [ot used.] 
BUD'LET, n. [from bud] A little bud springing from 
a parent bud. 

We have a criterion ,to distinguish one bud from another, or the 
parent bud from the numerous budlete which are its off- 
spring. Darwin, 

BUFF, 7. [Contracted from buffalo, or buf-skin.} 

1. Buff-skin ; a sort of leather, prepared from the 
skin of the buffalo, dressed with oil, like chamois. It 
is used for making bandoleers, belts, pouches, gloves, 
and other articles. The skins of oxen, elks, and 
other animals, dressed in like manner, are also called 


jo 


Hence, 


buffs. Encyc. 
2. A military coat, made of buff-skin or similar 
leather. Shak, 


3. The color of buff; a light yellow. 
4. A yellow, viscid coat, formed on the surface of 
blood drawn under certain circumstances. 


BUFF, v.t. Tostrike. [See Bornes] 
a i tnie a n. [It. and Sp. bufalo; Fr. bufie; L. bu- 
balus. 


A species of the bovine genus, the Bos bubalus, 
originally from India, but now found in most of the 
warmer countries of the eastern continent. It is 
larger and less docile than the common ox, and is 
fond of marshy places and rivers. 
applied to wild oxen in general, and particularly to 
the bison of North America. [See Bison.] 

Cyc. Ouvier, 

BUF’FA-LO-ROBE, xn. The skin of the bison of 
North America, incorrectly called buffalo, prepared 
with the hair on. 

BUFF’-€OAT, 2. A close, military bodice, without 
sleeves, made of buffalo-skin, or other elastic materi- 
als. Booth. 

BUF/FEL-DUCK, n. Buffel’s head duck, or buffel- 
headed duck, (Anas bucephala, Linn.,) a bird with a 
short, blue bill, and a head whose apparent size is 
greatly increased by the fullness of its feathers, 
found, in winter, in the rivers of Carolina. 

Catesby. Pennant. 

BUFF’ER, x. A cishion, or apparatus with strong 
springs, to deaden the buf or concussion between a 
moving body and one on which it strikes, as at the 
euds of a railway carriage ; sometimes called bufing- 
apparatus. Smart. 

BUFF’ET, 2. [Fr. buffet ; It. buffetto; Sp. bufete.] 

A cupboard, or set of shelves for plates, glass, chi- 
na, and other like furniture. It was formerly, and 
is still in some parts of the country, a closet or apart- 
ment erected on one side of a room; but in more 
fashionable houses, it has been laid aside, and a side- 
board substituted, which is now considered as the 
buffet. But, as far as my knowledge extends, the 
name.has become, in a great measure, obsolete, ex- 
cept among the common people, by whom it is pro- 
nounced bofat, 

BUFF'ET, n. [It. bugetto; Sp. and Port. bufar, to 
blow, to puff; Norm. bufe, a blow; W. pafiaw, to 
thump. See Burroon and Purr.] 


The name is also- 


BUG 


lap. filton. 
BUFF’ET, ».t. Tostrike with the hand or fist ; to 
box ; to beat. 
They spit in his face and buffeted him. — Matt. xxvi. 


2. To beat in contention ; to contend against; as, 
to buffet the billows. Otway, 
BUFF'ET, v.%. To exercise or play at boxing. Shak. 
BUFF’ET-ED, pp. Struck; beaten. 1 Cor. iv. 11. 1 
Pet. ii. 20, ‘ 
BUFF’ET-ER, n: One who buffets ; a boxer.. Johnson. 
BUFF’ET-ING, ppr. Striking with the hand ;*boxing ; 
contending against. 
BUFF’ET-ING, nx. A striking with the hand. 
2. A succession of blows ; contention ; attack ; op- 
position. 
He seems to have been a plant of slow growth, but formed for 
duration, and fitted to endure the bufetings of the rudest 
storm, Wirt. 


BUFF’INpn. A sort of coarse stuff; as, bufin gowns. 


Massinger. 
BUFYFLE, n, [Fr.] The buffalo. 
BUF’FLE, v. i. To puzzle; to be ata loss. Swift, 
This is probably the same word as Barrir. 
BUF’FLE-HEAD, (-hed,) 2. [bufle and head.] One 
who has a large head. 
BUF’FLE-HEAD-ED, (buf’fl-hed-ed,) a. Having a 
large head, like a buffalo; dull; stupid; ‘oolish. 
BUF FO, n. [It.] The comic actor in an opera. 
BUF-FOON’, n. [Fr. boufon; It. buffo; Sp. bufon, a 
buffoon, comical ; It. beffare and buffare, to trifle, 
joke, play the fool; Sp. befar, to mock or ridicule; 
bufar, to blow, or puff with anger, to snort ; Port. id, 
These verbs indicate the origin of buffuonery. The 
root of buffet, puff, signifies ip drive, to push, to strike. 
See Purr.] 
1, A man who makes a practice of amusing others 
by low tricks, antic gestures and postures, jokes and 
other vulgar pleasantries. A droll; a miimic. 


Johnson. Encyc, 
2. He that uses indecent raillery. Garth. 
BUF-FOON’, v. t. To make ridiculous. Glanville. 


BUF-FOON’ER-Y, n. The arts and practices of a buf 
foon ; low jests ; ridiculous pranks ; vulgar tricks and 
postures, Johnoon. 

Dryden has placed the accent improperly on the 
first syllable. 

BUF-FOON'ING, n. Buffoonery. 

Dryden. Guthrie’s Quint. 

BUF-FOON ISH, a. Like a buffoon; consisting in 
low jests or gestures, 

BUF-FOON’ISM, 2. The practicos of a buffoon 

BUF-FOON/-LIKE, a. Resembling a buffoon. 

Sherwood. 

BUF-FOON’LY, a. Consisting of low, vulgar tricks, 

Little rn 

BUF’FY, a. Resembling the buff of the blood in color 
and texture ; as, the buffy coat of the blood. 

2. Pertaining to buff on the blood. 

BO/FON-ITE, n. [L. bufo, a toad.] 

Toad-stone, considered as a fossil tooth of the An- 
arrhichas or sea-wolf, formierly much esteemed for its 
imaginary virtues, and worn in rings, It was named 
from an opinion that it was found in the head of a 


toad. Encyc. 
BUG, n. [Qu. W. bag, byan, small. 
In common language, the name of a vast multitude 


of inseets, which infest houses and plants. In zool- 
ogy, this word is applied to the insects arranged un- 
der the genus Cimex, of which several hundred spe- 
cies are described. Bugs belong to the order Hemip- 
tera. They are furnished with an inflected rostrum 
or beak, and with antenne longer than the thorax, 
and the wings are folded together crosswise. The 
back is flat, the throat margined, and the feet are 
formed for running. Some species have no wings. 
The house-bug, or bed-bug, is a troublesome and dis- 
gusting insect. Encyc. Cyc. 
The insects of the genus Cimex (Linn.) now form 
an extensive group, divided into tribes, families, and 
genera. Ed. Encye, 
BUG, a. [W. bwg, a hobgoblin or scarecrow ; 
BUG’BEAR, bugadu, to terrify ; Russ, bukdé, a sprite 


or goblin, In Pers. SL bauk, is fear.] 


A frightful object; a walking specter; any thing 
imaginary that is considered as frightful. 
Locke. Pope. 

BUG’BEAR, ». t. To alarm or frighten with idle phan- 
toms. = Archbp. King. 

ca teetare nm. [Fr. bougre; Sp. bujarron ; D. boggeren, 
verb. 

One guilty of the crime against nature. A vile 
wretch ; a term. of reproach. 

BUG/GER-Y, x. The unnatural and detestable crime 
of carnal intercourse of man or woman with a beast } 
or of human beings unnaturally with each other. 
Sodomy. Encyc, 

BUG/GLNESS, n, [from bugzy.] - ‘The state of being 
infected with bugs, 

BUG/GY, a, [from bug.] Abounding with bugs. 

Johnson. 


BUL 


A blow with the fist ; a box on the ear or fuce ; a| BUG/GY, x. A light vebicle, to be drawn by one 
Mi 


horse. 
RU'GLE, n. [W. bugail, a shepherd (See 
BO’/GLE-HORN, Hocbanes, The shepherd’s horn, 
or from the same root as the Fr. beugler, to bellow, 
from its sound.) 
1. A hunting horn. Spenser. Shak. 
2. A military instrument of music, 
BO’GLE, 2. An elongated glass bead, of various col- 
ors, though more cominonly black. JécCulloch. Shak. 
BO/GLE, n. [L. bugula, or bugillo.] 
A name common to different species of plants, of 
the genus Ajuga, natives of Europe. Encye ; 
BU'GLE, n. Names that have been given, 
BO'‘GLE-WEED, in America, to the Lycopus sin- 
uatus, and Lycopus virginicus, valued by some as 
- remedies for hemoptysis, or spitting of blood. 
BU'GLE, x. [L. buculus, an ox.] 


A sort of wild ox. Phillips? 
BO’/GLOSS, n. [L. buglossus; Gr. Bovydwoous, 


of 
Bovs, an ox, and yAweaa, tongue.] a 

The popular name of a genus of plants, calle 
Anchusa, used in dyeing and coloring. | . 

The small wild buyloss, is the Asperugo © 

The viper’s bugloss, is the Echium. 

BUG’-WORT,x. Aplant, the Cimicifuga. Muhlenberg. 

BUHL, (bile,)n. A naine given to light and complicated 
figures of brass, unburmished goid, &c., set, as ai 
ornament, into surfaces of ebony or other dark wood, 
or of tortoise-shell. Brande. Ency. Dom. Econ. 

BOHL’/ ORK, (bile’wurk,) x Work in which wood 
is inlaid with butt. A 

BUHR’STONE, (bur’stone,) 2. A subspecies of silex or 
quartz, occurring in amorphous masses, compact, like 
hornstone, but containing 2 greater or less number of 
irregular cavities. It is used for mill-stones.” 

Cleaveland. 

This word is often written Burnstowe. 

BUILD, (bild,) v. t.; pret. Burtt; pp. Buixt, (bilt.) 
The regular pret. and pp., Buripep, is soime- 
times used. [Sax. byldan, to confirm; byld, bylde, 
byldo, constancy, firmness; bilith, a model, an 
image; Sw. bilda; D. afbeelden, verbeelden ; Ger. 
bilden, abbilden; Dan. bilde; afbilde, to shape, fori 
design, delineate, represent, counterfeft ; Sw. and 
Ger. bild; D. beeld, image, statue, figure, representi- 
tion. The primary sense is to set, fix, or make, and 
the orthography bild would be more accordant with 
the derivation. ] 

1. To frame, construct, and raise, as an edifice or 
fabric of almost any kind, as a house, barn, shop, 
ship, or vessel, a wall, or other structure of art; to 
unite materials into a regular structure for use or 
convenience. 

2. To raise by art; to frame or shape into a partic- 
ular form; as, to build up a head-dress in a cone. 

Spectator, 

3. To raise any thing on a support or foundation ; 
as, to build our hopes on air. 

4. In Scripture, to increase and strengthen; to ce- 
ment and Knit together; to settle or establish, and 

reserve. Acts xx. 32, Eph. ii, 22. 1 Sam, ii. 35. 

BUILD, (bild,) v. i. To exercise the art or practice 
the business of building. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, Pope. 


2. To construct, rest, or depend: on as a founda- 
tion ; as, to build on the opinions of others. ddisdn. 
BUILDER, (bild’er,) x. One who builds; one whose 
occupation is to build; an architect, a shipwright, a 
mason, &c, 
2. A creator. 
Whose builder and maker is God. —Heb. xi. 
BUILD’ING, (bild’ing,) ppr. Framing and erecting ; 
resting om 
BUILDING, (bild‘ing,) . A fabric or edifice con- 
structed for use or convenience, as a house, a church, 
a shop, &c. 
BUILT, (bilt,) pp. Framed and raised ; constructed. 
BUILT, (bilt,) x. Form; shape; general figure of a 
structure ; as, the built of a ship. Dryden. Mar. Dict. 

2, Species of building. Temple. 

BUL, x. The common flounder. Chambers. 

BULB, xn. [Gr. GoAGos; L. bulbus, 3 bulb or round 
root; Fr. dbulbe; It. bulbo; Sp. bulbo, an onion, or. 
bulbous root ; W. bal, bol, protuberance.] 

A scaly body formed on a plant, above or beneath 
the surface of the ground, emitting roots from its 
bere, and producing a stem from its center. It is al- 

ays formed of imbricated scales. A solid bulb has 
no existence. Lindley. 

BULB, v. i. To bulb out, is to project or be protuberant, 
Little used. Evelyn. 
BULB-A/CEOUS, a. Bulbous. [Ff delieve, not f ape), 


JoAnson. 
BULB’ED, (bulbd,) a. Round headed. 

BULB-IF’ER-OUS, a, Producing bulbs; as, bulbifer~ 
ous stems. Eaton, | 
BULB’OUS, a. Containing bulbs or a bulb; growing 

from bulbs; round or roundish. Martyn. Milne. 
2, Containing a knob, or protuberant part; swell- 

ing out; presenting rounded elevations. Kirwan. 
BUL/BUL, n. The nightingale of the Persians, rep- 
resented by the poets as enamored of the opening 
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rosebud, and perched on some neighboring es as | BULL’-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. 
h 


’ ring out his song in her ear. ‘oth. 

BUL'CHIN, n. A young male calf. Dekker. Marston. 

BULGE, nr. A different orthography of Bircr. [W. 
bwilg, bulk ; balc, prominent ; Sax. bulgian, to bellow, 
from swelling out. 

The bilge or protuberant part of a cask; protu- 
berance. 

BULGE, v. i. To swell out ; to be protuberant. Mozon, 

2, To bilge, as a ship. here Biter.) Dryden. 

BULG'ING, ppr. or a. Swelling out; bilging. 

2. As an adj., protuberant. 

BO'LI-MY, jn. [L. bulimia; Gr. Bovdtia, Bor, 
BU-LIM'I-A,$ great, and Acuos, hunger. 

A voracious appetite ; a disease in which the pa- 
tient has a perpetual and insatiable appetite for food, 
and often faints, if not indulged. Encyc. 

BULK, xz. [W. bwlg, bulk ; balciaw, to swell, to be 
proud ; Ir. bale, great, strong; Russ. bulkayu, to boil, 
to buhble; D. bulken, to low or bellow ; Dan. bulk, a 
bunch on the back ; Sax. bulgian, to low. 

1. Magnitude of material substance ; whole dimen- 
aa size of a thing; as, an ox or ship of great 


ue 
2. The gross; the majority; the main mass or 
body ; as, the bulk of a debt; the bulk of a nation. 


Swift, Addison, 
3. Main fabric. 3 


Shak. 
4. The whole cuntent of a ship’s hold for the stow- 
age of goods. Encye. 
5, A part of a building jutting ont. Shak. 
To break bulk, in seamen’s language, is to begin to 
untoad. far, Dict. 
In bulk ; in a mass, or solid state ;~as, pork in bulk, 
or bulk perk, i. e. pork not cut up or prepared for 
packing. 
Laden in bulk ; having the cargo loose in the hold, 
Or not inclosed in boxes, bales, or casks, 
A sale by bulk, is a sale of goods as they are, with- 
out weight or measure, Bouvier. 
BULK!-HEAD, n. [bulk and head.} A partition in a 
ship, made with boards, &c., to form separate apart- 


ments, Encyc. Mar. Dict. 
BULK’'I-NESS, x, Greatness in bulk, size, or ela 
Chee 
BULK’Y, a Large; of great dimensions; of great 
size, Dryden. 
BULL, 2 [G. bull; W. bwla; Russ. vol. Qu. from 


his sex, or from bellowing; Sw. bala; Dan. ot) 
_ 1. The male of bovine quadrupeds, or of the dif- 
ferent species of the genus Bos, of which cow is the 
female. . 

2. In a scriptural sense, an enemy, powerful, fierce, 

and violent. 

Many bulle have compassed me.— P , 
3, Taurus, one of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

BYLL, zn. [It. dolla, a bubble, a blister, a seal, or 

stamp, the pope’s bull; Fr. dulle; L. bulla, a boss, 

and an ornament worn on a child’s neck. This 

name was given to the seal which was appended to 

the edicts and briefs of the pope, and, in process of 

time, applied to the edict itself. Spelman.) 

A letter, edict, or rescript of the pope, published or 
transmitted to the churches over which he is head, 
containing some decree, order, or decision. It is 
used chiefly in matters of justice or of grace. If the 
former, the lead or seal is hung by a hem pen cord ; if 
the latter, by a silken thread. The lead or bull is 
impressed on one side with the heads of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, on the other with the name of the pope 
and the year of his pontificate. The writing Ig in 
the old round Gothic letter; and the instrument has 
about it a cross, with some text of Scripture or reli- 
gious motto. Lunier. Encye. 

The Golden Bull, so called from its goldenseal, is 
an edict or imperial constitution, made by the em- 
peror Charles IV., (1356,) containing the fundamen- 
tal law of the German empire. 

Leaden bulls were sent by the emperors of Constan- 
tinople to patriarchs and princes, and by the grandees 
of the. empire, of France, Sicily, &c., and by patri- 
archs and bishops. 

Wazen bulls were in frequent use with the Greek 
€mperors, who thus sealed letters to’their relations. 

\ Encye. 

Bulls and bears; a cant term among stock-brokers 
for buyers and sellers of stocks on speculation. 

BULL, n. A blunder or contradiction ; more exactly, 
an apparent congruity, but real incongruity, of ideas, 
suddenly discovered. Rev. Sydney Smith, 

BULL ona ga signifies a bull, or large, or having a 


large , ? 
BULL!-BAIT-ING, n. [bull and batt.] The practice 

of baiting or exciting bulls with dogs. Addison. 
BULL’-BEEF, n, [bull and beef] The flesh of a 

bull; coarse beef. Shak. 
BULL!-BEG-GAR, n. 
aiinensre a 

> (-kaf,) wn. [dull and 4 male 

calf; aatupdctos, hag 
7m. [bull and dog.] A variety of dog, .of 
@ particular form, and of remarkable courage ; 


{bull and beggar.] Something 
Ayliffe. 


BUL 
Having a large face. 


P Dryden, 
BULL’-FEAST. See Buut-Front. 
BULL'-FIGHT, n. [dull and fiyht. 

a bull; an amusement among the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. A horseman, called a torreador or pica- 
dor, attacks a bull in a circus or inclosed arena, in 
presence of multitudes of spectators, irritating him 
with a spear, till the bull rushes upon the horse, and 
perhaps dismounts the rider. After the bull has 
been tormented a long time, the horseman leaves 
him, and some persons on foet attack him, and 


plunge darts into his neck; and, at a eh beg given |- 


by the president, the barbarous sport is en 
dagger of a matador. Encyc. 
BULL!-FINCH, n. [dull ane eek) A bird allied to 
the grossbeak, whose breast, cheeks, and throat, are 
of acrimson color; the Lozia pyrrhula, Linn., (Pyr- 
rhula vulgaris, Brisson,) and the Rubicilla of the der 
naturalists. 
BULL/-FLY, n. The gadfly, a stinging inseot which 
BULL’-BEE, { torments cattle. Philips, 
BULL’-FROG, n. [dull and frog.| The Rana ocel- 
lata, a large species of frog, found in North America, 
of a dusky-brown color, mixed with a yellowish- 
green, and spotted with black. These frogs five in 
stagnant water, and utter a loud, croaking sound, 
froin which they probably received their name. The 
bull-frog of New England, is the Rana pipiens. 
Mass. Rep.  Linsley. 
BULL!-HEAD, nr. [bull and head.] A genus of fishes, 
the Cottus, with a head broader than the body, 
whence the naine, The Cottus gobis, ot river bull- 
head, of Engiand, is also called the Miller’s thumb. 


ed’ by the 


Encyc, Cyc. 
2. A stupid fellow ; a lubber. Johnson. 
3. A small, black water-vermin. Philips. 


BULL’S'-EVE, x. 


purpose of a thimble. Mar, Dict, 
2. Aldebaran, a star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation Taurus. Ash, 
3. Among seamen, a small, obscure cloud, ruddy in 
the middle, portending a great storin. Encyc. 
4. Inarchitecture, a small, circular or elliptical open- 
ing or window. 

BULL’S'-NOSE, n. In architecture, the externa) angle 
of a polygon, or of two lings which meet at an ob- 
tuse angle, Goilt, 

BULL!-TROUT, z. [bull and trout.) A large species 
of trout, (Salmo trutta ;) called, also, salmon-trout, and 
sea-trvut, thicker than the common sort, which, like 
the salmon, ascends rivers periodically to spawn. Its 
back has a bluish-green gloss, and there are several 


black spots on the sides. Cyc. Dict. of Nut. Hist. 
BULL’-WEED, nz. Knapweed. Johnson, 
BULL!-WORT, nz. Bishopsweed. Johnson. 


A combat with | BUL/LITE, n. 


bull and eye.] Among seamen, a| BUL/WARK, n. 
piece of wood, in the form of a ring, answering the | 


BUN 
a 
BULL/ISH, a. Partaking of the nature of a bud, of 
blunder. Mutton, 
BULL‘IST, x A writer of Papal bulls. Harmar, 


A petrified shell, or the fossil remains 
of shells, of the genus Bulla. Jameson. 
BUL-LI"TION, (-lish’un,) n. [L. bullo. See Bort.) 

The act or state of boiling. Superseded by Eaux. 
LITION. Bacon. 

BULL/OCK, n. [Sax. bulluca; G. bullochs.} 

An ox, or castrated bull, In America, it is applied 
to a full-grown ox. ‘ 

BULL’OCK’S-EYVE, (-i,) x. A small, thick glass or 
skylight, in a covering or roof. 

BULL’Y, 2. [Sw. bila, to bellow ; buller, a tumult, 

Dan. bullen, swelled, puffed up, or, more directly, 
from Sax. bulguan, to bellow.] 

_A noisy, blustering, overbearing fellow, more dis- 
tinguished for insolence and empty menaces than’ for 
courage, and disposed to provoke quarrels. Addison. 

BULL’Y, v. t. To insult and overbear with noise and 
blustering menaces, King. 
BULL’Y, v. i. To be noisy and quarrelsome. Johnson. 
BULL’Y-ING, 2. Act of bullying, or state of being 

bullied. 
BULL'Y-ING, ppr. Insulting with threats, 
BUL/RUSA, n. [bole, or boll, and rush.) A large kind 
of rush, growjng in wet land or water, and without 

Knots, says Johnson ; but Dryden calls it the knotty 
bulrush. 

The name bulrush is applied, in England, to the 
Scirpus lacustris, and also to the Typha latifolia, and 
T. angustyfolia, (P. yg j;) in America, to the Juncus 
effusus. 

Bledel A certain quantity of diamonds. Wrazall. 
1a. 
BUL'TEL, n. [See Bort.] A bolter or bolting-cloth ; 
also, bran. [Vut used.] 
[Sw. bolvarck ; D. bolwerk ; Ger. boll- 
werk; Dan. bolverk ; from D: bol, plump, and a ball, 
Sw. bula, W. bal, a protuberance, and work; a pru- 
jecting or outwork. Fr. buulevard ; Sp. and Port. ba- 
luarte; It. baluardo.} 

1. In fortification, a bastion, or a rampart ; a mound 
of earth round a place, capable of resisting cannon- 
shot, and formed with bastions, curtains, &c. Encyc. 

2. A fortification ; also, any means of defense ; as, 
a navy is the bulwark of a nation. 

3. That which secures against an enemy or exter- 
nal annoyance ; a screen or shelter; means of pro- 
tection and safety. 


Salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. — ls, xxvi. 


BUL’WARK, v.¢ To fortify with a rampart; to se- 
cure by a fortification ; to protect. Addison. Barlow. 
BUM, x. The buttocks ; the part on which we sit. 
Johnson, 


BUM, v. i. To make a noise. Marston. 


BUL’LA,. The name of a genus of univalvular tes- | BUM-BAIL/IFF, n. [A corruption of bound-bailif J 


taceous Mollusca. 
2. A bleb; a vesicle, or an elevation of the cuticle 
containing a transparent watery fluid. 
BULL/ACE, n. The wild plum, a species of Prunus, 


(P. insititia;) called, also, bullace-plum, and bullace- BUM’BARD, n. See Bomsarp. 


tree; a native of England. Fam. of Plants, Encyc: 
2. The bully-tree; a species of Chrysophyllum, a 
native of the West Indies. Fam. of Plants. 
BULL-AN’TI€, a@ [from bull.) Designating certain 
ornamenta! capital letters, used in apostolic bulls. It 
is used also as a noun. Fry. 
BULL’/A-RY, x. A collection of papistical bulls. 
BUL'LATE, @ [L. tree (South. 
Having elevations like blisters. In botany, a bul- 
late ieaf, id one the membranous part of which rises 
between the veins in elevations like blisters. 


Martyn. 
BUL‘/LEN-NAILS, n. pl. Nails with round heads and 
short shanks, turned and lackered. Guilt. 


BULE-ET, n. 


ALL. 
A ball of iron or lead, called also shot, used to toad 
guns for killing man or beast. Balls for cannen are 
made of iron; musket-balls are made of lead. 
BULU/E-TIN, n. (Fr. bulletin, a ballot, a packet, a 
certificate ; Sp. boletin, a ticket, or warrant ; boleta, a 
ticket, a billet; Port, boleta; {t. bulletta, bullettino ; 
properly, a wy i 
1. A report of a state of facts, issued by authority, 
as of military operations, or of the heath of some 
distinguished personage. 
2. In a wider sense, any public notice or announce- 
ment, especially of news recently received. _ 
BULL'E-TIN-BOARD, n. A board on which an- 
nouncements of news are put up, particularly at 
news-rooms, printing-offices, &c. 


[Fr. boulet, dim. of boule, a ball. See 


BULL'I-ED, (bul’lid,) pp. Insulted. : 
BULL'ION, (bul’yun,) x. [Fr. dillon, base coin.] 
Urcoined gold or silver inthe mass. The precious 


metals are called bullion, when smelted and not per- 
fectly refined ; or, when refined, but in bars, ingots, 
or in any form uncoined, as in plate. 
In political economy, this word is used to denote 
Id and silver, both coined and uncoimed. P. Cyc. 


so| go o 
' “hig bh I it L! ; 2% ‘To insult in a bullying manner. 
tae be probably, from being employed in baiting | BUL'LI-RAG, lying ay 


from the size of the 


In England, an under-bailiff; a subordmate civi? 
officer, appointed to serve writs, and to make arrests 
and executions, and bound with sureties for a faith- 
ful discharge of his trast. [4 vulgar word. 

A [ Blackstone. 
BUM'BAST, x. [A different orthography of Bomsasrt, 
which see. 
1. A cloth made by sewing one stuff upon another ; 
patchwork. Grew. 
2. Linen stuffed with cotton ; stuffing; wadding. 
Shak, 
BUM'BLE-BEE, nz. [L. bombus, a buzzing.} 
A large bee, sometimes called humbic-bee ; sonamed 
from its sound. 

BUM’BOAT, n. A-small boat for carrying provisions 
to a ship at a distance from shore. Mar. Dict. 
BUM’KIN, x. [See Bumpxtn.} A short boom project- 
ing from each bow of a ship, to extend the clew of the 

foresail to windward. 

2. A small out-rigger over the stern of a boat, to 
extend the mizzen. Mar. Dict. 
BUMP, x. (W. jromp, a round mass; pwompiaw, to 

thump; allied to L. bombus, and Eng. pomp, from 

swelling, thrusting out. 
1. A swelling or protuberance, Dryden. 
2. A thump; 2 heavy blow. 
BUMP, v. i. Tomake a loud, heavy, or hollow noise 
as the bitter. It is also written boom. [W. bwmp.} 
Dryden. 


BUMP, ov. Tostrike, as with or against any thing 
large or solid ; as, to bump the head against a wall; 
to thump. f r 

BUMP’ER, rn. A cup or glass filled to the brim, or til) 
the liquor runs over. Dryden. 

2. A crowded house at a theater, &c., in honor of 
some favorite performer. : 

BUMP’KIN, n. (bump, large, swelling, and kin, Sax. 
cyn, kind, genus.) 

An awkward, beavy rustic ; a clown, or be ld 


lout. By 
BUMP’KIN-LY, a. Clownish. [ot used.] Richardson. 
BUN, 2. A kind of cake. 
BUNCH,n, [W. gi Dan. bunke, bynke, a heap, or 
heaped measure. 
1. A protuberance ; a hunch ; & knob or lump; as, 
the bunch on a camel’s back. Tamah. 
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2. A cluster; a number of the same kind growing 
togethet ; as, a bunch of grapes. Dryden. 

3. A number of things ied together ; as, a bunch 
of keys; a bunch of rods. Locke. 

4. A collection of things; a Knot; as, a bunch of 
hair; a bunch of trees. Spenser. 

BUNCH, v.i. To swell out ina protuberance ; to be 
protuberant or round. Woodward. 

BUNCH, ». t. To form or tie in a bunch or bunches. 

BUNCH’-BACK-ED, (-bakt,) a. bunch and back.) 
Having a bunch on the back ; crooked. Shak. 

BUNCH/I-NESS, n. The quality of being bunchy, or 
growing in bunches, Johnson. 

BUNCH’Y, a. Growing in bunches; like a bunch; 
having tufts. Grew. 

BUN‘DLE, n. [Sax. byndel; D. bondel ; G. bund, bun- 
del ; Sw. bindel, and bunt. This word is formed from 
the rout of bind, band, bond.} 

1, A number of things put together. — 

2. A roll; any thing bound or rolled into a conve- 
nient form for conveyance ; as, a bundle of lace; a 
bundle of hay. Spectator. 

fUN'DLE, v. t. Totie’or bind ina bundle or roll ; 
often followed by up; as, to bundle up clothes. 

Locke. Swift. 

To bundle off; to send a person off in a hurry, or 
pet. Holloway. 

GUNG, n. [Fr. bondon; G spund; D. sponds; W. bung, 
a bung-hole. ]} ; } ad 

The stopple of the orifice in the bilge of a cask. 

Mortimer. 

BUNG, v.t. To stcp the orifice-in the bilge of a cask 
with a bung ; to close up. 

BUN'GA-LOW, n. In Bengal, a country house or cot- 
tage,erected by Europeans, and constructed of wood, 
bamboo, mats, and thatch. - Malcom. 

RUNG’-DRAW-ER, x. A wooden mallet, of a pecu- 
liar form, for taking the bung out of a cask. [Local.] 

BUNG!-HOLE, n. [bung and hole.] The hole or ori- 
fice in the bilge of a cask. Sometimes shortened into 
Bune. 

BUNGLE, (bung’gl,) v. 7. To perform in a clumsy, 
awkward manner; as, to bungle in making shoes. 

: . Dryden. 

BUNGLE, v.t. To make or mend clumsily; to botch ; 
to manage awkwardly ; with up. Dryden. 

BUNGLE, n.: A botch; inaccuracy ; gross blunder ; 


clumsy performance. Ray. 
BUN”GLER, 2 A clumsy, awkward workman ; one 
who performs without skill. Peacham. 


BUN’'GLING, ppr. Performing awkwarily. 
BUN''GLING, a. Clumsy ; awkwardly done. Dryden. 
BUN"GLING-LY, adv. Clumsily ; awkwardly. 
; Bentley. 
SUNK, xn. [Dan. bynke, a meal-tub ; Sw. mjélk-bunke, 
amilk-pan.] — - . 
A case or box of hoards for a bed; a word used in 
some parts of America. : ; 
BUNK’ER, n. A large bin or receptacle for various 
things, as coals, &c. 
BUN, |x. ee bun, bunn: Ir. bunna; Gr. Bavvus, 
BUNN, a hill, and a cake offered to deities. It sig- 
nifies a mass or collection. ] 
A small cake, or a kind of sweet bread. Gay. 
BUN‘ION, (bun/yun,) 2. An excrescence or ball on 
the great toe corresponding to a corn. 
BUNT, x. The middle part, cavity, or belly of a sail. 
Muar. Dict. 
BUNT, v. i. To swell out; as, the sail bunts. 
2. In popular language, to push with the horns ; to 
butt. [See Pont 
BUNT'ER, xn A cant word for a woman who picks 
up rags in the streets; hence, a low, Vulgar woman. 
# Johnson. 
BUNT’ING, x. A name common to differcnt species 
of the genus Emberira, as the English or common 
bunting, and the snow bunting. ‘he rice bunting, 
or bobolink, is a species of Icterus. 
BUNTING, ) n». [Ger. bunt, D. bont, streaked, or of 
BUNT'INE, different colors. 
A thin, woolen stuff, of which the colors or flags 
and signals of ships are made. Mur. Dict. 
BUNT’LINES, n. pi. Ropes fastened to cringles on the 
bottoms of square sails, to draw them up to their 
yards, Mar. Dict. 

BUOY, (bwéy,) nr [Fr. bowéc, a buoy ; D. boci, a buoy, 
a lodge or hut, a fetter, or shackic, a handcuff; 
borijen, to fetter, to buoy; Ger. boy; Dan. boy; Russ. 
buy: Sp. boya, a buoy ; probably from the root of Sax. 
byan, to dwell, that is, to set, be fixed, or stationary. 
Dan. bve, boende.] 

1, A float. 

2. A floating mark to point out the position of ob- 
yects beneath the water, as anchors, shoals, rocks, 
&c. Buoys are of various kinds; as, cvn-buoys, in 
the form of a cone ; nun-buoys, which are large in the 
middle, and tapering nearly to a point at each end; 
cable-buoys, empty casks employed to buoy up the ca- 
ble in rocky anchorage. 

Life-buoy ; a buoy intended to support persons who 
have fallen into the water, until a boat can be dis- 
patched to save them. . 

To stream the buoy, is to let it fall by the ship’s side 
into the water, before letting go the anchor. Mar. Dict. 
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BUOY, (bwoy,)v. t. ‘To keep afloat in a fluid ; to bear 
up, or keep from sinking in a fluid, as in water or 
air; with up. Wovdward. 

2. To support or sustain ; to keep from sinking into 
ruin or despondency. King Charles. 
3. To fix buoys, as a direction to mariners. 
BUOY, v.i. To float; to rise by specific lightness. 
Pope. 

BUOY'AN-CY, (bwéy'an-sy,) 2. The quality of float- 
ing on the surface of water, or in the atmosphere ; 
specific lightness. 

BUOY/ANT, a. Floating ; light; that will not sink ; 
having the quality of rising or floating in a fluid. 

Thomson. 


2. Bearing up, as a fluid; sustaining another body. 
EB ee Dryden. 
BUGOY’/ANT-LY, adv. Ina buoyant manner. 
Coleridge. 


hed he (bwéyd,) pp. Kept afloat on water; sup- 

ported. 

BUOY’ING, ppr. Keeping afloat; sustainme. 

BUOY’-ROPE, n. [buoy and rope.}] The rope which 
fastens a buoy to an anchor. 

BU-PRES'TI-DANS, n. pl. A tribe of coleopterous 
insects, of brilliant metallic colors. - Kirby. 


1 
BOUR, (Sax. dur,| signifies a chamber or a cottage. 
BOR, 

BUR, 72. [Sax. burre, burdock ; W. bar, a bushy head 
or ne Jr. borr, a bunch or knob; Fr. bourrée, 
oush. 

1. Any rongh or prickly envelope of the seeds of 
plants, whether a persistent calyx, pericarp, or proper 
coat, as of the chestnut and burdock. 

2. A roughness in sounding the letter 7. 

3. A broad ring of iron behind the place for the 
hand on a spear used in tilting. Encye. 
BUR/BOT, ». [from L. barbatus, so named from its 

beard. 

A fh of the genus Gadus, (G. Lota,) shaped. like 
an eel, but shorter and thicker, with a flat head, and 
cn the nose it has twe small beards, and another on 
the chin. It is disgusting in appearance, but delicate 
food. it is called also eel-pout, Encyc. 

BUR'DE-LAIS, n._ A sort of grape. Johnson. 

BUR’DEN, (bur'dn.) Written also burtuen. [Sax. 
byrden, byrthen; Sw. birda: Dan. byrde; G. burde; Ir. 
beart or beirt; Gr. goptos; Fr. fardeau; Arm. fard ; 


ULus 
trom bear; L. fero or porto; rers. » burdan, to 
carry. See Bear.] wu 
1. That which is borne or carried ; a load. Hence, 
2. That which is borne with labor or difficulty ; 
that which is grievous, wearisome, or oppressive. 
Milton. 
3. A birth. Shak. 

4. [Fr. bourdon, a drone.] The verse repeated ina 
song, or the return of the theme at the end of each 
verse ; the chorus; so called from the application of 
this word to the drone or base, and the pipe or string 
which plays it, in an instrument. A chord which is 
to be divided, to perform the intervals of music, when 
open and undivided, is also called the burden. Encyc. 

5. In common language, that which is often repeat- 
ed ; a subject on which one dwells. 

6. A fixed quantity of certain commodities ; as, a 
burden of gad steel, 120 pounds. 

7. The contents of a ship; the quantity or number 
of tons a vessel will carry ; as, a ship of a hundred 
tuns burden, 

8 Aclub. [Vet in une) Spenser. 

BUR'DEN, (bur’dn,) v. t. ‘To load ; to lay on a heavy 
load ; to encumber with weight. Hence, 

2. To oppress with any thing grievous ; as, to bur- 
den a nation with taxes. 

3. To surcharge ; as, to burden the memory. 

BUR'DEN-ED, pp. or a. Loaded with weight ; encum- 
bered ; oppressed. 

BUR'DEN-ER, n. 

BUR/DEN-OUS, a. 
pressive. 


One who loads; an oppressor. 
Grievous ; heavy to be borne ; op- 
Sidney. 
2. Cumbersome ; usetfess. Milton, 
BUR’/DEN-SOME, a. Heavy ; grievous to be borne; 
_ causing uneasiness or fatigue ; oppressive. Dryden. 
BUR/DEN-SOME-LY, adv. In a burdénsome manner. 
BUR'DEN-SOME-NESS, 2. The quality of being bur- 
dcensome ; heaviness ; oppressiveness, R 
BUR’/DOCK, x. [bur and dock.] The popular name 
of a genus of plants called Arctium. They are troub- 
lesome weeds. 
The lesser burdock is a species of Kanthium: 
BO'REAU, (bia/ro,) n. (Fr. burcau, an office, a table, a 
court, a chest of drawers; Sp. bureo, a court of jus- 
tice; Arm. burell; Fr. bure, a cloth. Thé primary 
sense is a cloth covering a table, like exchequer., Lu- 
nier. 
1. A chest of drawers, for keeping papers or clothes. 
2. A department for the transaction of business by 
a public functionary. On the continent of Europe, the 
highest departments, in most countries, have the name 
of bureau; as, the bureau of the minister of foreign 
affairs. In England and America, the term is con- 
fined to inferior and subordinate departments. 


‘BURGH'MOTE, n. 


BUR 


In Spanish, this word bureo is a court of justice 
tor the trial of persons belonging to the king’s house- 


old, 

BU-REAU'€RA-CY, (bu-rd/kra-se,) z. A system in 
which the business of government is carried on in 
departments, each under the control of a chief, m 
contradistinction from a system in which the officers 
of government have a co-ordinate Guchority| Rear 

rande, 

BU-RETTE’, n. In chemistry, an instrument, invented 
by Gay-Lussac, for the purpose of dividing a fluid into 
hundredths or thousandths, consisting of a larger grad- 
uated glass tube, and a smaller parallel tube, connect- 
ed with the foriner at the base, and recurved at the 
top. es j P. Cyc. 

BURG, n. [This is the same word as Boroueu, the 
ony Facer being in the pronunciation of the final 
etter. 

_A borough ; originally, a fortified town, but now a 
city or town, which sends members to parliament, 
whether incorporated or not. [See Bonousn.] 

BURG'AGE, x. [from burg.] In English law, tenure 
in burgage, or burgage tenure, is tenure in socage, 
applied to cities or towns, or where houses, or lands 
which were formerly the site of houses, in an ancient 
borough, are held of some lord in common socage by 
a certain established rent; a remnant of Saxon lib- 
erty. Blac. 

BURG'A-MOT, n. A variety of pear. [See Benrca- 
MOT. 

2. A kind of perfume. 
BURG/A-NET, )n. [Fr. bourguignote, from burg, in 
BURG'O-NET,} __ the sense of covering or guarding.) 

A kind of helmet, the Spanish -murtrion. : 

Spenser. Shak. 

BUR-GEOIS’, x. [Fr. bourgeois, pronounced boorzh- 
war', from bourg, burg.) 

A burgess. - 
BUR-GEOIS’, (bur-jois’,) n. A species ot type, or print- 

ing letter, smaller than long primer, and larger than 
brevier. ere Bourceofs.]} 

BUR/GEON. See Bouncron. 

BURGESS, n._ [Fr. bourgeois, from oourg, fae 

; or 


[See Bencamor.] 


1. An inhabitant of a borough, or walled to 
one who possesses a tenement therein ; a citizen or 
freeman of a borough. . Blackstone. 
2. A representative of a borough in parliament. 
. Blackstone. 
3. A magistrate of certain towns. Encyc. 
4. Before the revolution, the representatives in the 
popular branch of the legislature of Virginia were 
called burgesses : as, the house of burgesses. It is now 
called the house of delegates. 
BUR'GESS-SHIP, n. The state or quality of a bur- 
South, 


gess. 
BURG'GRAVE, n. [G. burggraf; burg, a fortress or 
fortified town, and graf, a count.] 

A title in Germany ; applied, originally, to one ap- 
pointed to the command of a burg; but afterward 
it became hereditary, with a domain attached. Some 
of the burggraves were immediate members of the 
former German empire. Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. 

BURGH, (burg,) n. A different orthography of Bure, 
Borouen, which see. 

BURGH’-BOTE, n._ [birgh and bote.} In old laws, a 
contribution toward the building or repairing of cas- 
tles, or walls, for the defense of a city or town. 


Encys. 

BURGI’-BRECH, m. [burgh and break.] A fhe ine 
posed on a burgh, for a breach of the peace. [ English.] 

BURGH’'ER, n. [from burg.] An inhabitant of a 
burgh or borough, who enjoys the privileges of the 
borough of which he is a freeman. In Americg, it is 
applied to any native citizen, especially in the state 
of New York. 

BURGH’ER-MAS’TER, ». See Bunco-Masrer. 

BURGH’ER-SHIP, n. The state or privilege of a 
burgher. 

BURGH'-MAS-TER, x. [burgh and master,.]- A purgo- 
master ; also, an officer in the tin mines, who directs 
and lays out the meers for the workmen, called also 
bailiff, and bar-master. Ce 

(burgh and mote, meeting.) The 
court of a burgh or borough. Encye. 

BURG’LAR, 2. _ [burgh or burg, a house, and Arm. 
laer, a thief ; whence Fr. larron.] 

One guilty of nocturnal house-breaking; one who 
breaks and enters a mansion house, with intent to 
commit.a felouy. Coke. 

BURG-LA/RLAN, n. A persén guilty of burglary. 

BURG-LA’/RI-OUS, a Pertaining to burglary ; con- 
stituting the erime of burglary. 

To come down a chimney is held a burglarious entry. 

, Blackstone, 

BURG-LA/RI-OUS-LY, adv. With an intent to com- 
mit burglary ; in the manner of a barglar. 


BURG/LA-RY, n. The act or crime of nocturnal 
house-breaking, with an intent to commit a felony.. 
To constitute this crime, the act must be committed 
in the night, or when there is not daylight enough — 
to discern a man’s face. It must be in a mansion — 
house, or in-an adjoining building which is a part or 
parcel of the mansion. ‘There must be an actual 
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ee - 
_ breaicing and an entry; but an opening made by 
the offender, as by taking out a pane of glass, or 
lifting a window, raising a latch, picking a lock, 
or removing any fastening, amounts to a breaking; 
and putting in of the hand, after such breaking, is 
an entry. The act must also be done with an in- 
tent to commit felony. Blackstone. 
BURG/O-MAS-TER, x. [burg and master.] A burgh- 
master ; a magistrate, or one employed in the gov- 
ernment of a city. The burgomasters are the chief 
pega sates of the great towns in Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany. 
2. An aquatic bird, the glaucous gull, (Larus glau- 
€us,) common: in arctic regions, which lays its eggs 
in the holes of tocks. Ed. Encyc. 


i BUR'GOUT, (bur’goo,) » A kind of thick gruel 
\ used by seamen. 
BUR/GRAVE, xn. [burg and G. graf, D. graaf, a 


count.] 


en In some European countries, an hereditary governor |} 


2 of a town or castle. ‘ 
; (Properly Burccrave, which see.] 


: DUK'GUN-DY, A kind of wine, so called from| 


; -Eurgundy in France. Shenstone. 
- EUR’GUN-DY PITCH, x. Turpentine from which 
¢ the essential oil has been distilled off, with the addi- 
i tion of water. It is used for plasters. 
| BURH is the same as burg, burgh, with the aspirate. 
It is Saxon, and signifies a city, a castle, a house, or 
tower. Hence, in composition, it signifies defense, 
protection ; as, cwenburh, (queen-burh,) a woman 
ready to assist ; Cuthburh, eminent for assistances. 
j Gibson’s Camden. 
BUR'I-AL, (ber’ri-al,) n. [See Burr.] The act of 
burying a 
the act of depositing a dead body in the earth, in a 
tomb or vault, or in the water. 
2. The act of placing any thing under earth or wa- 
ter; as, to bury seed in the earth. 
BUR'I-AL-PLACE, n. A place appropriated to the 
: burial of the dead ; a grave-yard. 
? BUR'I-AL SERV/ICE, (ber're-al,) m. The service 
: performed at the interment of the dead. i 
BUR'I-ED, (ber’rid,) pp. or a. Deposited in the earth, 
or in a grave. 4 
UR’T-ER, (ber’ri-er,) . One who buries a deceased 
erson. ‘Shak. 
BU/RIN, x. [F¥. burin; Port. boril ; It. bulino.} 
3 graver ; an instrument for engraving. Johnson. 
BURKE, v. t. [from the name of the Irishman who 
first committed the crime, in 1829.] * . 
To murder a person with the intention of selling 
the body for dissection. 
BURK’ED, (burkt,) pp. Murdered, as above. [Modern.} 
BURK’ING, ppr. Murdering, as above. 


0. Johnson. 
2. To pick knots and loose threads off from cloth. 


BUR'LACE, 2. [A contraction of burdelais. 


of grape. 

BURL’ER, x. A dresser of cloth. 

BUR-LESQUE), (-lesk,) a. [Fr.; It. burlesco, from 
burlare, to ridicule ; burla, mockery, raillery ; Port. 
and Sp. burlar, to jest or scoff; burlesco, a wag, a 
jester. The termination esque answers to Eng. ish.] 

Jocular; tending to excite laughter by ludicrous 
images, or by a contrast between the subject and tho 
mayner of treating it, as when a trifling subject is 
treated with gravity. 

BUR-LESQUE’,z. Ludicrous representation ; a con- 
trast hetwcen the subject and the manner of treating 
it, which tends to excitz laughter or ridicule. 

2. A composition in which « wining subject or low 

, incident is treated with great gravity, as a subject of 
: great dignity or importance; or a composition in 
which the contrast between the subject and the man- 
ner of considering it renders it ludicrous or ridic- 
ulous; as in Virgil Travestie, the Lutrin of Boileau, 
Butler’s Hudibras, and Trumbull’s McFingal. 
BUR-LESQUE’, v. t. To turn into. ridicule; or to 
i ake ludicrous by representation, as by treating a 
* low or trifling subject with great gravity. 
BUR-LESQ’UER, (bur-lesk’er,) 2. One who bur- 
_ lesques or turns to ridicule. 
BUR-LET’TA,x. [Italian. See Burresqur, Burty.] 
-__ A comic opera ; a musical farce. ~ 
BUR’LI-NESS, n. [See Buniy.] Bulk; bluster. 
Johnson. 
BURLY, c. [The sense pokey is swelled. Hence 
it accords with Russ. burlyu, to be noisy, to swell as 
sound. Qu, W. broliaw. See Burtesque.] 
Great-in size; bulky ; tumid; falsely great ; bois- 
Dryden. 


sh. 
A sort 
fohnson. 


terous. A 
This word is obsolete, or nearly so, in America ; but 
hurly-burly is common, in vulgar use, for noise, con- 
fusion, uproar, 

BURN, v. t.; pret. and pp. Burnep or Burnt. [Sax. 
b bernan, or byrnan, to burn ; dryne, a burning 

ii brinna; G. D. 


ar brin: brennen ; 


eceased person; sepulture; interment;.) BURN, vz, i. 


BURL, v.t. [See Burty.] To.dress cloth as fullers 


LUR 


BUR 


. ~ STF, (ER RE aS See 
the action of heat or fire ; frequently with up; as, to BURN'ISH-ER, x. The person who polishes or makes 


burn up wood. 

2. To expel the volatile parts and reduce to char- 
coal by fire ; as, to burn wood into coal. Hence, in 
popular language, to burn a kiln of wood, is to char 
the wood. 

3. To cleanse of soot by buriing; to inflame; as, 
to burn a chimney ; an extensive use of the word. 

4. To harden in the fire; to bake or harden by 
heat ; as, to burn bricks or a brickkiln. 

5. To scorch ; to affect by heat; as, to burn the 
clothes or the legs by the fire ; to burn meat or bread 
in cookery. 

6. To injure by fire; to affect the flesh by heat. 

7. To dry up or dissipate ; with up; as, to burn up. 
tares, Dryden. 

8. To dry excessively; to.cause to wither by heat; 
as, the sun burns the grass or plants. 

9. To heat or inflame; to affect with excessive 
stimulus ; as, ardent spirits burn the stomach. 

10. To heat so much in cookery, as to give the 
food a disagreeable empyreuinatic taste. Hence the. 
phrase burnt to. 

11. To calcine with heat or fire ; to expel the vola- 
tile matter from substances, so that they are easily: 
pulverized ; as, to burn oyster shells, or limestone. 

12. To affect with excess of heat; as, the fever 
burns a patient. 

13. To subject to the action of fire ; to heator dry ; 
as, to burn colors. Encyc. 

14. In surgery, to apply an actual cautery ; to cau- 
terize. 5 

To burn up; to consume entirely by fire. 

To burn out; to burn till the fuel is ali consumed. 
To be on fire; to flame; as, the mount 


burned with fire. Exodus. 
2. To shine; to sparkle. 
O prince ! O wherefore burn your eyes? Rowe. 


3. To be inflamed with passion or desire ; as, to 
burn with anger or love. — Thomson. 
4. To act with destructive violence, as fire. 
Shall thy wrath burn like fire ? — Ps, Ixxxix, 


5. To be in commotion ; to rage with destructive 
violence. 


The groan still deepens and the combat burne. Pope. 


6. Tobe heated ; tobe ina glow ; as, the face burns. 

7. To be affected with a sensation of heat, pain, 
or acidity ; as, the heart burns. 

8. To feel excess of heat ; as, the flesh burns by a 
fire ; a patient burns with a fever. 

To burn out; to burn till the fuel is exhausted and 
the fire ceases. 

BURN, 2. Asmall stream; a brook. [Scottish.] 

BURN, 2. A hurt or injury of any part of the body, 
caused by the action of fire. 

2. The operation of burning or baking, as in brick- 
making ; as, they have a good burn. 

BURN’A-BLE, a. That may be burnt. [Zittle used. 

BURN’ED,) pp. ora. Consumed with fire, scorche 

BURNT, or dried with fire or heat; baked 
or hardened in the fire. 

BURN’ER, 2. A person who burns or sets fire to any 
thing. : 

es Afi appendage to a lamp designed to promote 
combustion. 

BURN’‘ET, zn. A plant, the Poterium Sanguisorba, 
common or garden burnet. The Sanguisorba offici- 
nalis, is the wild burnet or great burnet. 

BURN/ET-SAX'I-FRAGE, n. A name common to 
different species of plants of the genus Pimpinella. 

BURN’ING, ppr. Consuming with fire; flaming; 
scorching ; hardening by fire; calcining; charring; 
taging as fire; glowing. 

BURN‘ING, nz. Combustion; the act of expelling 
volatile matter and reducing to ashes, or to a calx; a 
fire ; inflammation ; the heat or raging of passion. 
In surgery, actual cautery ; cauterization. 

BURN’ING, a. Powerful; vehement; as, a burning 
shame; a burning scent. Shak. 

2. Much heated ; very hot; scorching. 
The burning plains of India, S. S. Smith, 


BURN‘ING-GLASS, mn. [burn and glass.] A convex 
glass, which, when exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, collects them into a small space, or point, called 
a focus, producing an intense heat. The name is 
given also to a concave mirror which condenses the 
sun’s rays. Encye. 

BURN/ING-MIR/ROR, 2. A single concave mirror; 
or a combination of plane mirrors, so arranged as 
to combine their rays in one focus. 

BURN/ING-THORN’Y~PLANT, 2. 
Euphorbia or spurge. Fam. of Plants. 

BURN/ISH, v. t ([Fr. brunir; D. bruinceren; It. 
brunire; Sp. brunir. This word undoubtedly is of 
secondary formation, from the color of flame. See 


A species of 


Burn. 
To ish by friction ; to make emooth, bright, and 
glossy ; 2s, to burnish steel. den. 
BURN‘ISH, v.t. To grow bright or glossy. Swift. 
Christ. Obsero. 


BURN‘ISH, x. Gloss; brightness; luster. 
BURN'ISH-ED, (burn/isht,) pp. Polished ; made glossy. 


glossy. 

2. An instrument used in polishing, of different 
kinds, It may be a piece of-round polished steel, a 
dog’s or wolfs tooth, a piece of copper, agate, or peb- 
ble, &c. It is used for giving a gloss or smoothness 
to metals, to the edges of books, &c: 

ih ang aL Polishing ; making smooth and 
glossy. 
BURN‘OOSE, } x. [Sp. albornoz ; Port. albernoz ; Pers, 
BURN’OS, ieee 
oy'ay25 Syr. J20;49 biruna.)} 


An upper cloak or garment, used by the Arabs. 
Parkhurst. 
BURNT, pp. or a. from Bunx. Consumed ; scorched ; 
heated ; subjected to the action of fire, 
BURN1T’-EAR, 2. A disease in grain, by which the 
seed is rendered abortive, and its coat covered ‘with 
a black powder ; the charbon (coal) of the French, and 
the brand of the Germans, P. Cyc. 
BURNT’-OF’FER-ING, n. [burnt and offer.} Some- 
thing offered and burnt on an altar, as an atonement 
for sin; a.sacrifice ; called also burnt-sacrifice. The 
offerings of the Jews were a clean animal, as an ox, 
a calf, a goat, or sheep; or some species of vegetable 
substance, a3 bread, and ears of wheat or barley. 
BURR, xn. A roughness in sotnding the letter r. 

2. The lobe or lap of the ear. Dict. 

3. The round knob of a horn next a deer’s head. 

4. The sweetbread. [Eneye. 

BURR/-MILL/STONE. See Bunr-Stone. 

BURR’-PUMP, ) 2x. A pump, having a staff of 6, 7 

BILGE/-PUMP, § _ or 8 feet Jong, with a bar of wood 
to which the leather is nailed, which serves instead 
of a box. This staff is worked by men who pull it 
up and down, with a rope fastened to the middle of it. 

Encyct. 

BURR’-STGONE, } 2. Arsilicious or quartz tect coe 

BUHR'-STONE, taining many ixregular cavities, 
and used for mill-stones. - 

BUR'RAS-PIPE, n. An instrument or vessel used by 
surgeons to keep corroding powders in. —Jo/inson. 
BUR’-REED, n. A plant, the Sparganium. Mudlenberg. 
BUR/REL, 2. A sort of pear, called also the red but- 

ter pear, from its smooth, deliciaus, soft pulp. 
Philips, 
BUR/REL-FLY, n. The ox-fly, gad-bee, or breeze. 
Johnson. 
me eran n, [Fri bourreler, to torment, and 
shot. 

Small shot, nails, stones, pieces of old fron, &¢ , 
put into cases, to be discharged among enemies. 

BUR’ROCK, n. A small wier or dam where wheelt 
are laid in a river, for catching fish. Philips. 
BUR/ROW, zn. A different orthography of Burcn, 

Borouau, which see. 
BUR/ROW, n. [Sax. byrgen, a sepulcher, dyrian, to 
bury, or beorgan, to Keep.] 

A hollow place in the earth, where small animals 
lodge, and sometimes deposit their provisions. 

BUR’/ROW, v. i. To excavate a hole m the earth; to 
lodge in a hole excavated in the earth, as conies or 
rabbits. In a@ more general sense, to lodge in any deep 
or concealed place. The word seems to include the 
idea of excavating a hole for a lodge, as well as 
lodging in it; but the verb is not often used transi- 
tively ; as, to burrow the earth. 

BUR’ROW-ING, ppr. Lodging in a burrow. 

BURS/AR, 2. (See Bunse.] A treasurer, or cash- 
keeper ; as, the dursar of a college, or of a monastery ; 
@ purser. 

2. A student to whom a stipend is paid out of a 
burse or fund appropriated for that purpose, as the 
exhibitioners sent to the universities in Scotland, by 
each presbytery. Encyc. Johnson. 

BURS‘AR-SHIP, n, The office of a bursar. Halcs. 

BURS‘A-RY, n. ‘The treasury of a college or mon- 
astery. 

2. In Scotland, an exhibition. Encye. 

BURSCH, (bursh,) n. ; pl. Burscuzn. [Ger.] 4 youth ; 
especially a student in a German university. 

BURSE, (burs,) x. [Fr. bourse, a purse, the vesicle of 
the gall, the hull or skin of seeds, an exchange ; D. 
beurs, a purse, an exchange, scrotum; Ger. bdrse) a 
purse, an exchange; D. bérs, the same; It. borsa; 
‘Sp. and Port. bolsa, a purse or bag, r being changed 
into 1] 

1. A public edifice in certain cities, for the meet- 
ing of merchants to consult on matters of trade and 
money, and to negotiate bills of exchange. This is 
the name used in many cities in Europe, but in 
Eppand and America, such building is called an 
exchange. 

2. In France, a fund or foundation for the main- 
‘tenance of poor scholars in their studies. In the 
middle ages, it signified a !ittle college, or a hallina 
university. * 

BURST, v. i; pret. and pp. Burst. The old participle, 
bursten is nearly obsolete. (Sax. byrstan, burstang 


. D. barsten; G. bersten; Dan. briste; Sw. brista, to 


burst. The word bristle seems to belong to burst, 
< denoting a shoot.] “ 
, 1. To fly or break open with force, or with sudden 
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violence ; to suffer a violent disruption. The pecu- 
liar force of this word is, in expressing a sudden ru 

ture, with violence, or expansion, or both. Hence it is 
generally used to signify the sudden rupture of a 


thing by internal force, and a liberation from con-. 


finement; as, to burst from a prison ; the heart bursts 
with grief. Milton. 

2. To break away; to spring from; as, to burst 
from the arms. 5 Pope. 

3. To come or fall upon suddenly or with violence ; 
to rush upon unexpectedly ; 1s, a sound bursts upon 
our ears. 

4, To issue suddenly, or to come from a hidden or 
retired place into more open view ; as, a river bursts 
from a valley ; a spring bursts from the earth. 

5. To break forth into action suddenly ; as, to 
burst into tears. 

6. To break or rush in with violence ; as, to burst 
into a bouse or a room. 

7. To open spontaneously, as an abscess 

It is often followed by an intensive particle; as. 
out, forth, away, from, or asunder. ; 

BURST, v. t. To break or rend by force or violence , 
to open suddenly ; as, to burst a chain or a door; ta 
burst a cannon. 

BURST, «. A sudden breaking forth; a disruption; 
a violent rending ; more appropriately, a sudden ex- 
plosion or shooting forth ; as, a burst of thunder; a 
burst of applause; a burst of passion. 

2. A rupture or hernia, or the unnatural protrusion 
of the contents of the abdomen. 

BURST, pp- or a. Affected with a rupture or 

BURST'EN, hernia. ve 

BURST, pp. Opened or rent asunder by violence. 

BURST’EN-NESS, n._ The state of having a rupture ; 

BURS1"ER, n. One that bursts. {the hernia. 

BURST’ING, pr. Rending or parting by violence; 
exploding. 

BURST’-WORT, n. The Herniaria, a plant said to 
be good against hernia or ruptures. 

BURT, x. A flat fish of the turbot kind. 

BURFH'EN. See Burpen. 

BUR’TON,n. A small tackle formed by two blocks 
or pulleys, used to set up or tighten the topmost 
shrouds, and for various other purposes ; called also 
top-burton-tackle, Mar. Dict. 

BUR’Y, (ber'ry,) x. This word is a different orthog- 
taphy of burg, burh, borough, It signifies a house, 
habitition, or castle, and is retained in many names 
of places, as in Shrewsbury, Danbury, Aldermanbury. 
The word is used by Grew for burrow. 

BUR’Y, (ber'ry,) v. t [Sax. byrian, burgan, to bury ; 
byrgen, a tomb or sepulcher; allied to beorgan, to 
save, 

1. To deposit a deceased person in the grave, to 
inter a corpse ; to entomb. 

2. To cover with earth, as seed sown. 

3. To hide; to conceal; to overwhelm; to cover 
with any thing; as, to bury any one in the ruins 
of a city. 

4. To withdraw or conceal in retirement; as, to 
bury one’s self in a munastery, or in Solitude. 

5. To commit to the water; to deposit in the 
ocean ; as, dead bodies buried in the deep. 

6. To place one thing within another. 


Johnson, 


Shak. 


? To forget and forgive, to hide in oblivion ; as, 
co bury an injury. 

To bury the hatchet, in the striking metaphorical 
language of American Indians, is to lay aside the 
instruments of war, forget injuries, and make peace. 

BUR’Y-ING, (ber're-ing,) ppr. Interring; hiding; 
covering with eurth , overwhelming, 

BUR'‘Y-ING, (ber're-ing,) n. The act of interring the 
dead ; sepniture. John xii. 7. 

RUR‘'Y-ING-GROUND, ) x. A grave-yard; a place 

BUR/Y-ING-PLACE, appropriated to the sepul- 
ture of the dead; a church-yard. 

GUSH, x. [D. bosch. G. busch; Dan. busk ; Sw. buske; 
{t. bosca; Sp. bosque; Port. bosque; whence Sp. bos- 
cage, Fr. bocuge, It. boscata, a grove or cluster of 
trees. Qu. Gr. Booxw, L. pasco, originally, to feed 
on sprouts. } 

1. A shrub; particularly a shrub with branches 
tising from or near the root; a thick shrub; also, a 
cluster of shrubs. With hunters, a fox tail. 

Spenser. Waller. Encyc. Ash. 

2. A thicket or place abounding in trees or bushes. 

This was the original sense of the word, as in the 

utch bosh,a wood, and was so used hy Chaucer. 
{n this sense it is extensively used in the British 
colonies, especially at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
it nay have been borrowed from the Dutch.} 

3. A branch of a tree fixed or hung out as a tavern 
sign. Hence, since the branch has been discontin- 
ued, a coronated frame of wood, hung out as a tav- 
ern sign, is so called. Hence the English proverh, 
** Good wine needs no bush.”” Encye. 

[/ know not that this is so used in the United 
States.) 

4. A circle of metal let into the sheaves of such 
blocks as have iron pins, to prevent. their wearing. 

Mar. Dict. 


Thy oame ev buried in her. 
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The word is applicable to a like circle tn other 
round holes. as to the Key-hole of a watch, the vent 
of a gun, &c, F 

This word when applied to sheaves is called bush, 
but when applied to the circular iron of a cart wheel 
is, in America, called a boz. Qu. It. bosso, the box- 
tree ; bossolo, a little box. Johnson writes it bushel. 

BUSH, v.i. To grow thick or bushy. Milton. 

BUSH, v. t To furnish a block with a bush, or to line 
any orifice with metal to prevent wearing. 

BUSH'EL, nx. [Fr. boisseau ; Arm. boesel; Norm. bus- 
sel; probably from_boistce, botte, a box; It. bossolo, 
that is, a little box.) P ; 

‘ ry measure, containing eight gallons, or four 
pecks. The Winchester bushel, used in England 
from the time of Henry VII. to the year 1826, con- 
tains eight gallons of wheat; each gallon, eight 
pounds of wheat, troy weight; the pound, twelve 
ounces troy; the ounce, twenty sterlings, and the 
sterling, thirty-two grains of whvat growing in the- 
middle of the ear. The contents are 2150.42 solid 
inches, equivalent to 1131 ounces and 14 penny- 
weights troy. [n 1826, the imperial bushel was in- 
troduced into England, containing 2218.192 cubic 
inches ; so that 33 of the old or Winchester bushels’ 
are very nearly equal to 32 imperial bushels. Brande. 

The Winchester bushel is used still in the United 
States. 

Bushel signifies both the quantity or capacity, and 
the vessel which will contain the quantity. But a 
vessel of this kind is not in se. The half bushel 
measure is used. 

2. In popular language, a large quantity, indefi- 
nitely. Johnson. 

3. The circle of iron in the nave of a wheel; in 
America, called a bor. [See Busn.] 

BUSH’EL-AGE, n. A duty payable on commodities 
by the bushel. [Wot used in the United States.] 

BUSH’ET, zn. A wood. 

BUSH'I-NESS, n. [from bush, bushy.) The qu; 
being bushy, thick, or intermixed, like the bra 
of a bush. 

BUSH’-MAN, n. [D. bosch-man, boschjes-man.} 

A woodsman ; a name which the Dntch give to 
atribe of wild and ferocious inhabitants of Africa, 
near the Cape of Good Hope. 

BUSH’MENT, n. [from bush.] A thicket; a cluster 
of bushes. [ot used.] Ralesh. 
BUSH’Y, a. [from bush.) Full of branches; thick 
and spreading, like a bush ; as, a bushy beard or 
rier. Bacon. 

2. Full of bushes; overgrown witb shrubs, 


Dryden. 
BUS'I-ED, (biz/zid,) pp- of Busy. 

BUS'I-LESS, (biz’ze-less,) a. [See Busy.] Without 
business ; at leisure ; unemployed. ak, 
BUS'I-LY, (biz'ze-iy,) adv. With constant occupation ; 

actively ; earnestly ; as, to be busily employed. 

2. With an air of hurry or importance ; with too 
much curiosity ; importunately ; officiously. Dryden. 

BUS/I-NESS, (biz'ness,) n. [See Busy.] Employ- 

ment; that which occupies the time, attention, and 
labor of men, for the purpose of profit or inprove- 
ment; «@ word of extensive use and indefinite signifi- 
cation. Business is a particular occupation, as agri- 
culture, trade, mechanic art, or profession, and when 
used of a particular employment, the word admits of 
the plural number, businesses. Business is also any 
temporary employment. 

2. Affairs; concerns; as, a man leaves his business 
in an unsettled state. 

3. The subject of employment, that which en- 
gages the care and attention. 


You are so much the business of our souls. 


ity of 
ches 


Dryden, 

4. Serious engagement : important occupation, in 
distinction from trivia) affairs. 

It should be the main business of life to serve God, and obey his 

commands. 

5. Concern; right of action or interposing , as, 
what business has a man with the disputes of others ? 

6. A point: a matter of question , something to be 
examined or considered. 

Fitness to govern is a perplexed business. 


7. Something to be done ; employment of impor- 
tance to one’s interest, opposed to amuscment; as, 
we have no business in town. ; 

They were far from the Zidovians, and had no business with any 

one. — Judges. 

8. Duty, or employment that duty enjoins. 
lawyer’s business is to do justice to his clients. 

To do the business for a man, is to kill, destroy, or 
ruin nim. 

BUS'I-NESS-LIKE, a. Being in the true manner of 

BUSK, x» [Fr. busque.]} [business, 

A piece of steel, whalebone, or wood, worn by 
women on the breast, to form the shape ; a word de- 
pendent on fashion. Donne. 

BUSK, 1». Abush. [Wot used.} 

BUSK, v. % To be active or busy. This is probably 
the Saxon word bysgian, to busy, or the Sp. buscar, 
to search. Busk is still used in America. [See 
Busy.] Fairfax uses it in the sense of prepare, 


Bacon, 


A 


BUT 


transitively, ‘‘to busk them to battle.” In the Scut- 
tish dinlect, it signifies to dresa or attire. 
BUSK’ED, (buskt,) 2. Wearing a busk. Pollok, 


BUSK’ET, n. A smal) bus 

shrubs tn a garden, i J 

BUSK'IN, x. A kind of half boot, or high shoe, coy- 
Ne, Ne 


h, or a compartment of 


ering the foot and leg to the midd tied under- 
neath the knee, worn by actors in tragedy on the 
stage. The buskins of the ancients had very thick 
soles, to raise the actors and actresses to the stature 
of the persons they represented. Encye. 
2. In classic authors, the word is used for tragedy. 
BUSK’IN-ED, (busk’ind,) «. Dressed in buskins, 


. . ilton, 
BUSK’Y, a. Bushy ; wooded; shaded or overgrown 


with trees or shrubs; generally written bosky. [See 
Busn.] Shak, 
= ’ Sane 


BUSS, n. (Per. Omang bosidan : Ar. Un bausa, 


to kiss; L. dasios Fr. baser; Norm. beser; Sp. 
besar ; Port. beijar; It. baciare; D. poezen, to kiss. 
The verb may be from the noun, and perhaps from 
the name of the lip; at any rate, from the same 
radical sense, to push ; Per. puz, the lip; W. and Ir. 
bus, the lip; D. poes, a kiss, a puss, a fur tippet, 
irl; Sp. beso, a kiss; Port. bergo, the lip; bcijo, & 
iss; It. bacio. This word, so venerable for 13 ane 
tiquity and general use, has fallen into disrepute. } 

1. A kiss; a salute with the lips, 

2, [D. buis; G. bitse; Russ. busa.] A small vessef, 
from 50 to 70 tuns burden, carrying two masts, and 
two sheds, or cabins, one at each end; used in the 
herring fishery. Encye. Mar. Dict. 

BUSS, v.t. To kiss; to salute with the lips. Shak. 

BUST, n. [It. and Sp. busto; Fr. buste; L. bustum.) 

1. In sculpture, the figure of a person in relief, show- 
ing only the head, shoulders, and stomach ; ordina- 
nly placed on a pedestal or console. In speaking of 
an antique, Wwe say the head is marble, and the bust 
porphyry, or bronze; that is, the shoulders and 
stomach, 

2. The chest or thorax, the trunk of the huinan 
body. Encyc. 
BUST’ARD, 2. [bus and tarda; It. otarda; Fr. 

outarde. Ancient Celtic, tarda. Plin. 10, 22.} 

The Otis tarda, a species of bird of the Grallle 
order, growing to the weight of 25 or 27 pounds, 

- with a breadth of wing of six or seven feet. It in- 
habits England, and the temperate regions of Europe, 
and of parts of Asia and Africa, feeding on green 
corn and other vegetables, and on earth-worms. It 
runs fast and takes flight with difficulty. Encyc. 

BUS’TLE, (bus‘l,) v. i [This word may be allied to 
ge or to L. festino.} 

To stir quick ; to be very active; to be very quick 
in motion, often or usually with the sense of aoise 
or agitation. 

And leave the world for me to bustle in. Shak, 

BUS'TLE, (bus'l,) a. Hurry ; great stir ; rapid «notio 
with noise and agitation; tumult from stirring or agi- 
tation ; combustion. 

All would have been well without this bustle, Spectator. 
BUS'TLER, (bus'ler,) n. An active, stirring person 
BUS'TLING, (bus‘ling,) ppr.ora. Stirring; moving 

actively, with noise or agitation. 

BUST’O, n. A bust; sometimes, perhaps, used for a 
statue. Ashmole. 
BUS'Y, (biz/zy,) a. (Sax. bysi, bysig; whence byseg, 
business, bysgian, to busy ; D. bezig, busy; bezgen, 
to busy, to use. This wor appears, from the Dutch, 
to be composed of be, the prefix, and zig, the root.o. 
see, Cena in er to zien, but reeves in the 
pret. zag, and in the derivatives, zigt, sight, zigtbaar, 
visible. We find bexdtigte aignlien dave: Braet 
opinion is correct, the primary sense is seeing, or 

closely inspecting. 

1. Employed with constant attention ; engaged 
about something that renders interruption inconve- 
nient; as, a man is busy in posting his books. 

My mistress is busy, and can ont come. Shak, 

2. Actively employed ; occupied withGut cessation ; 
constantly in motion; as, a busy bee. Shak, 

3. Active in that which does not concern the per- 
son ; meddling with or prying into the affairs of oth- 
ers ; officious ; importunate: hence, troublesome ; 
vexatious. Waller. 

2 4. Much occupied with employment; as, a busy 
ay. 

BUS'Y, (biz'zy,) v. To employ with constant atten- 
tion ; to keep engaged ; to make or keep busy ; as, to 
busy one’s self with books. 

To be busied with genus and species, Locke, 
BUS'Y-BOD’Y, (biz'zy-bod’y,) n. [busy and oe A 

meddling person ; one who officiously concerns him- 
self with the affairs of otbers. Taylor 

BUS'Y-ING, (biz'zy-ing,) ppr. Constantly employing! 

BUS'Y-MIND’ED, a. Having an active mind. 

BUT, part. for butan. (Sax. butan, buton, buta, bute, 
without, on the outside, abroad: hr~ce, except, or 
excepting, besides; that is, separated, not included, 
The verb is not in the Saxon ; but in Dutch we have 
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tse verb in its primary sense, buiten, to rove or wan- 
der, to go freebooting ; buit, booty ; buiten, out, with- 
out, abroad, besides, except ; buiten boord, overboard ; 
buiten deur, out of doors; buiten huis, an out-house ; 
duiter man, an out-man, a stranger; G. beute, booty ; 
Sw. byte, booty ; byta, to exchange ; Dan. bytte, booty, 
a parting, division, distribution ; bytte, to part, divide, 
exchange, barter; Sp. botin; It. bottinoy Fr. butin, 
booty. The primary sense of booty is to rove or wan- 
der, to part or separate from ; applied to persons, it is 
to Wander ; applied to things, it may include strip- 
ping. But, then, is a contraction of butan, and pri- 
narily a participle. 

1. Except ; besides ; unless. 

V7iio can It be, but perjured Lycon ¢ Smith. 
That is, removed, separated, excepted. Lycon be- 
ing separated, or excepted, who can tt be? 

And, but infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn umes, hath eomething seized 
His wished ability, he hal! himself 
The lands and waters measured. Shak, 
That is, except, unless, separate this fact, that in- 
firmity had seized his ability, he had measured the 
lands and waters. 

In this use, but, butan, is a participle, equivalent to 
excepting, and may be referred to the person speak- 
ing, or,more naturally, it is equivalent to excepted, 
and with the following words, or clause, forming the 
case absolute. 

Who can it be, Lycon being excepted ? 

Aud, but my noble Moor is true of mind, it were enough to put 

him to i thinking. Shale 

It can not be but Nature hath some director, of infinite 

guide her in all her ways. looker. 

There is no question but the king of Spain will reform most of 

the abuses, ison. 

It is not impossible 6ut | may alter the complexion of my play. 

Dryden. 

In the last three examples, that is omitted after but. 

K is ia impossible 6ut that 1 may alter the complexion of my 

jay. 

In these and all similar phrases, but denotes separa- 
tion, exception. : 

8. Only ; as, there is but one man present. 

A formidable man ut to his friends, Dryden, 


This use of but isa modern innovation, but per- 
haps too finnly established to be corrected. In all 
such phrases, a negative, not, nothing, or other word, 
is omitted. He is not a formidable man, but to his 
enemies ; that is, except. There is not but one man 
present ; that is, there is not except or besides one pres 
ent. So, also, ‘‘ Our light affliction is but for a mo 
ment.”? 2Cor. iv. Our affliction is not, except fora 
moment. 

Mt they kill us, we shall but die. —2 Kings vii. 

The common people in America retain the origin- 
al ond correct phrase, usually employing a negative. 
They do not say, I have but one. On the other hand, 
they say, I have not but one; that is, § have not ex- 
cept one; except one, and [ have none. This word 
but, for butan, is not a conjunction, nor has it the 
least affinity to that part of speech. 

BUT, conj. (Sax. bote, reparation, satisfaction, com- 

msation ; and adverbially, moreover, further, that 
is, something added to make good, to supply that 
which is wanted, from betan, to make better, or 
more, to amend, that is, to advance; D. bocte: Sw. 
b3te; Dan, baade; W. buz, advantage. So, in Ger. 
aber, but, is the Eng. over. In some of these lan- 
guages, it denotes a fine or penance, that which 
makes satisfaction. In Danish, profit ; baade, to 
gain or profit; W. buziaw; Goth. botyan, id.; G. 
busse, biissen, We use this word as a noun, in the 

' phrase, He gives a guinea to boot, that is, to make 
good, to satisfy, or by way of addition; and as a 
verb, in the phrase, What boots it? what gain or 
profit is it? It is radically the same word as bet 
in better; and the radical sense is, to advance. } 

More ; further ; noting an addition to supply what 
is wanting to elucidate or modify the sense of the 
preceding part of a sentence, or of a discourse, or to 
continue the discourse, or to exhibit a contrast. 

Now abite taith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest of 

these is charity. — I Cor. xiii. 

When pride cometh, then cometh shame; but with the lowly is 

_ wisdom. — Prov, xi. ~ 

Our wants are many and grievous, but quite of another kind. 

house. of representatives were well agreed in passing the 
bill ; but the senate dissented. 

This word is, in fact, a noun, equivalent to addition 
or supply ; but, in grammatical construction, no in- 
convenience results from considering it to be a con- 
nective. 

BUT, n. [Fr. bout, end, extremity, and but, end, aim, 
design ; Arm. but or baut. It is sometimes written 
butt, especially when applied to the end of a plank. 
{t coincides, in sense and elements, with L. peto, Sp. 
bote,a thrust, botar, to cast, It. dutta, botto, bottare, 
Fr. botte, bouder, Eng. pout, and many other words. 
See Butrt.} 

bt. Anend,; afimit; abound. It is used particu- 
larty for the larger end of a thing, as of a piece of 
tunber, or of a fallen tree ; that which grows nearest 


Shak. 
wer, to 


BUT 


2. The end of a plank, in u ship’s side or bottoin, ; BUTT, v. 2% 


which unites with another ; generally writtea Burt. 

3. A mark or object of ridicule. 

4. ‘I'he fuot or end of a play. 

BUT, v.% To be bounded by ; to lie contiguous to; a 
word used in America, [See pgp 

BUT’-END, n. [but and end.) The largest or bhint 
end of a thing; as, the but-end of a musket, or of a 
piece of timber. This word is tautological, but and 
ead signifying the same thing ; unless but is consid- 
ered a3 equivalent to swelling, protuberant. 

BY PCUWER, nx. (Fr. boucker ; Arm. bogzer, a butcher ; 

't. boucherie ; tt. beccherta, butchery; shambles. The 
primary sense probably is to stick or stab, as the Fr. 
boucher signifies to stop, that is, to set, to thrust.} 

1. One who slaugliters animals for market ; or one 
whose occupation is to kill animals for the table. The 
word may, and often does, include the person who 
cuts up and sells meat. 

2. One who kills men, or commands troops to kill 
them ; one who sheds, or causes to be shed, human 
blood in abundance ; applicd to princes and conquerors 
who delight in war, or are remarkable for destroying hu- 
man life. Locke. 

BUTCH’ER, v.t. To kill or slaughter animals for food, 
or for market. x 

2. To murder; but emphatically applied to murder 
committed with unusual cruelty, or circumstances of 
uncommon barbarity. 

BUTCH’/ER-BIRD, x. The shrike ; a name commion 
to different species of birds, of the genus Lanius. 
One species of this genus is called king-bird, from its 
courage in attacking hawks and crows. Encyc. 

The king-bird is now arranged under the genus 
Muscicapa, (MM. tyrannus.) Ed. Encyc. 

BUTCH'ER-ED, pp. or a. Killed ; slaughtered. 

BUTCH’ER-ING, ppr. Slaughtering. 

BUTCH’ER-LI-NESS, n. A cruel, savage, butcherly 
manner. Johnson, 

BUTCH’ER-LY, a. [from butcher.) Cruel; savage; 
murderous ; grossly und clumsily barbarous. Shak. 

BUTCH’ER’S-BROOM, xn. A plant, the Ruscus acu- 
Ivatus, called also knec-holly. It is used by butchers 
for brooms to sweep their blocks. Encyc. 

BUTCH'ER-ROW, x A row of shambles. Whitlock. 

BUTCH’ER-Y, n. The business of slaughtering cattle 
for the table or for market. Pope. 

2. Murder, especially murder committed with unu- 
sual barbarity ; great slaughter. Shak. Dryden. 

3. The place where animals are killed for market; 
a shambles, or slaughter-house ; also, a place where 
blood is shed. Shak, — 

BUT’LER, nr. [Fr. bouteillier, from bouteille, a bottle, 
that is, the bottler; Ir. buitleir, a butler, from bude, 
bude, a bottle.) 

A servant or officer in the houses of princes and 
great men, whose principal business is to take charge 
of the liquors, plate, &c. Formerly, an officer in the 
court of France, being the same as the grand echan- 
son, or great cup-bearer, of later times. Encuc. 

BUT'LER-AGE, n._ A duty of two shillings on every 
tun of wine unported into England by foreigners or 
merchant strangers. It was a composition for the 
privileges granted to them by King John and Edward 
I., and originally received by the crown, but it has 
been granted to certain noblemen. It was called but- 
lerage, because originally paid to the king’s butler for 
the king. Blackstone. Encyc. 

BUT‘LER-SHIP, n. The office of a butler. Gen. x}. 21. 

BUT'MENT, n. (Old Fr. adoutement, from bout, but, 
end. 

, buttress of an arch; the supporter, or that 
part which joins it to the upright pier. Encyc. 

2. ‘The mass of stone or solid work at the end of a 
bridge, by which the extreme arches are sustained. 
The mass of stone at the end of a timber bridge, 
without arches, is called by the same name. It is 
written also ABUTMENT. 

BUT’SHAFT, x. [but and shaft.] An arrow to shoot 
at butts with. B. Jonson. 
BUTT, x. [See But.] Literally, end, furthest point. 

Hence, a mark to be shot at; the point where a mark 

is set or fixed to be shot at. Dryden. 

2. The point to which a purpose or effort is direct- 
ed. Shak, 
3. The object of aim; the thing against which an 

attack is directed. Clarendon. 

Hence, 

4. The person at whom ridicule, jests, or contempt 

are directed ; as, the butt of ridicule. Spectator. — 

5. A push or thrust given by the head of an ani- 
mal; as, the butt of a ram. Also, a thrust in 
fencing. : 

6. A cask whose contents are 126 gallons of wine, 
or two hogsheads ; called also a pipe. A butt of beer 
is 108 gallons, and from 1500 to 2200 weight of cur- 
rants is a butt. [Ber butte or bytt; Sp. bota.] Johnson. 

7. The end of a plank in a ship’s side or bottom. 

Mar. Dict. 

8. A particular kind of hinge for doors, &c. 

* 9. Butts and bounds. See Butts. 

10. A butt?s length: the ordinary distance from the 


BUT 


W. putiaw, to butt, to thrust; It. buttare ; 
Sp. botar ; Port. botar, to thrust or throw ; Fr. botte,a 
aad from the same rvot, probably, as but, bout; L. 
peto. 

To thrust the head forward ; to strilxe by thrusting 
the head against, as an ox or arain. Wotton. Dryden. 

BUT’TED, pp. Struck with the head. 

2. a. Having abuttals ; as, the land is dutted and 
bounded as follows. 

BUT’TER, n. (Sax. buter, butera; D. boter; Ger. but- 
ter; D. butyrum; Gr. Bovrvoor.) 

An oily substance obteined from creain or milk by 
churning, Agitation separates the fat or oily part of 
ue from the serous and curdy part, called butter- 
milk. 

Butter ; in the old chemistry, a name given to some of 
the chlorids, from their soft, butyraceous consistence, 
when recently prepared ; as, : 

Butter of antimony; now called the sesquichlorid of 
antimony, and obtained by distilling a mixture of cor- 
rosive sublimate and antimony. 

Butter of arsenic; the sesquichlorid of arsenic, ob 
tained by a like process, 

Butter of bismuih; the chlorid of bismuth, 

Butter of tin; sublimated muriate of tin. 

Butter of: zinc; the chlorid of zinc, 

Butter ; in vegetable chemistry, a name given to cer- 
tain concrete fat oils, which remain solid, or of a but- 
yraceous consistence, at the ordinary teniperature, as 
those of the cocoa-nut and the cacao. 

Butter of cacao; an oily, concrete, white matter, ob- 
tained from the cacao-nut, by bruising the nut and 
boiling it in water, or by leat and expression. 

Nicholson. Thomson. 

BUT'TER, v.t. To smear with butter, 

2. To increase the stukes at every throw or every 
game ; a cant term among gamesters. Johnson. 

BUT’TER-BUMP, 2. ‘The bittern. Johnson, 

BUI’ TER-BURR, zn. A plant, a species of Tussilago, 
or colt’s-foot, 17. Petasites,) growing in wet land, 

* with very large leaves. Fam. of Plants. Encyc. 

BUT/TER-€UP, jx. A name given to a species of 

BUT'TER-€UPS, Ranunculus or crow-foot, with 
bright yellow flowers; called also golden-cup and 
king’s-cup ; the cuckvo-buds of Shakspeare. 

Fam. of Plants. Lee, 

BUT’TER-FLOW-ER, n. A yellow flower; the but- 
tercup. Gay. 

BUT’ TER-FLY, x. [So named from the color of a 
yellow species. Sax. buter-flege or buiter-fleoge. See 

LY. 

A ibe common to the different species of lepidop- 
terous insects, of the genus Papilio, (Linn. ;) properly, 
in the third and last stage of their existence, They 
have fonr wings imbricated with a kind of downy 
scales ; the tongue is convoluted in a spiral form ; and 
the body is hairy. The species are numerous, They 
are now considered as forming a group, subdivided 
into tribes, families, and genera. Butterflies proceed 
from the chrysalides of caterpillars ; caterpillars pro- 
ceed from eggs deposited by butterflies; they then 
change into chrysalides, which produce butterflies, 
which again deposit their ege- 

BUT’TER-FLY-SHELL, n. Th. popular name of a 
genus of Testaceous Mollusca, with a spiral unilocu- 
lar shell, called Voluta, Encyc. 

BUT’TER-IS, x. An instrument of steel set in wood, 
for paring the hoof of a horse. Farrier’s Dict. 

BUT’TER-MILK, x. The milk that remains after the 
butter is separated from it. Johnson calls this whey ; 
but whey is the thin part of the milk after the curd 
or cheese is separated, Buttermilk, in America, is 
not called whey. 

BUT’TER-NUT,'n. [butter and nut.] 

1. The fruit of an American tree, the Juglans cine- 
rea, so called from the oil it contains, The tree 
bears a resemblance, in its general appearance, to 
the black walnut, so called. It is sometimes called 
oilnut and white walnut. The tree is called also but- 
ternut or butternut-tree. Dr. M. Cutler calls it Juglans 
cathartica. It is the Juglaus cinerea of others. 

Belknap. 

2, The nut of the Caryocar nuciferum, a native of 
South America, called also the Savuare, (vulgarly 
Suiwarrow) nut. 

BUT’T'ER-PRINT, ) 7. A piece of carved wood, used 

BUT’TER-STAMP, to mark cakes of butter. 

BUT’‘TER-TOOTH, n. A broad fore tooth. Johnson, 

BUT’TER-WIFE, n. A woman who sells but» 

BU'T'TER-WOM’‘AN, ter. Juhknson. 

BUT’TER-WORT, n. A species of Pinguicula, (P. 
vulgaris,) a plant growing on bogs or soft grounds. 
The leaves are covered with soft, pellucid prickles, 
which secrete a glutinous liquor ; and milk, which 
has been strained through it, acquires, in a day or 
two, consistency, and is an agreeable food, used in 


the north of Sweden. Encyc. 
BUT'TER-Y, a. [from butter.] Having the qualities 
or appearance of butter. Harvey. 


BUT’TEB-Y, 2. An apartment in a house where but- 
ter, milk, provisions, and utensils are kept. In some 
colleges, a room where liquors, fruit, and refreshouents 
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BUT’‘TOCK, n. The rump, or the protuberant part 
behind. 

2, The convexity of a ship behind, under the stern. 

Mar. Dict. 

BUT’TON, (but/n,) x. [Fr. bouton, a button, a bud; 
W. buttun, or botwm; Corn. buttum: It. bottone ; Sp. 
boton, a button or bud ; from the root of bud, that is, 
@ push or protuberance. See Burt.] 

1. A knob; a sinall ball; a catch, used to fasten 
together the different parts of dress, made of metal, 
silk, mohair, wood, &c. F 

2. Any knob or ball fastencd to another body ; a 
smal] protuberant body. Boyle. Pope. 

3. A bud; a gem of a plant. ale, 

4. The button of the reins of a bridle, is a ring of 
leather, with the reins passed through, which runs 
along the length of the reins. Encyc. 

5. A flat piece of wood, turning on a nail or screw, 
to fasten doors. 

6. A small, round mass of metal, found at the bot- 
tom of a crucible, in chemical experiments, or which 
gemains on the cupel, in the process of assaying. 

Nicholson. Brande. 

7. The sea-urchin, an animal which has prickles 
instead of feet. Ainsworth. *- 

BUT’T ON, (but/n,) v. &. To fasten with a button or 
buttons; to inclose or make secure with buttons; 
often followed with up; as, to button up a waistcoat. 

2. To dress or clothe. [Not used.} 

BUT’TON-BYSH, x. The popular name of the Ceph- 
alanthus occidentalis. E 

BUT'TON-ED, pp. Fastened with a button. 

BUT’TON-HOLE, 2. The hole or loop in which a 
button is caught. — i 

BUT’TON-ING, ppr. Fastening with a button. 

BUT’TON-MAK-ER, nz. One whose occupation is to 
make buttons, 

BUT’TON-STONE, n. A species of figured stone, or 
hard flint, resembling a button, consisting of two 
bodies which appear to be the filling up of holes in a 
shell. A species has been found finely striated, like 
a mohair button. This name is given also to a spe- 
cies of slate found in the marquisate of Bareith. 

& z Encyc. 

BUT’TON-TREE, n. The Conocarpus, a genus of 

plants, natives of the West Indies. : 


Fam. of Plants. Encye. 
BUT’TON-WEED, n. The popular name of a genus 
of plants, the Spermacoce. 


Fam. of Plants. 
BUT'TON-WOOQD, xn. The’ Platanus occidentalis, 
Western plane-tree, a large tree, growing in North 
America, producing rough balls, from which it is 
named. The wood is hard, and used for windlasses, 
wheels, and blocks. Belknap. Mease. 
BUT'TRESS, n._ [This word appears to be composed 
of but, end, and truss, or some word of that family.] 
1. A prop; a wall or abutment, built archwise, 
serving to support another wall on the outside, when 
very high, or loaded with a heavy superstructure. 
Encyc. 
9. Any os or support. South. 
BUT’TRESS, v. t. To support vy a buttress; to prop. 
BUT'TRESS-ED, (but’trest,) pp. or a. Supported with 
a buttress, Ward. 
BUTTS, x. pl. [from butt.] A place where archers 
mect to shoot at a mark. Also, short pieces of land 
in arable ridges and furrows. Encyc. 
Butts and hounds are the abuttals and boundaries 
of tand. RY) Holloway. 
BUT’WINK, x. A bird. Johnson. 
BUT-Y-RA'CEOUS, } a. [from butyrum, butter. ] 
BUT’Y-ROUS, Having the qualities of but- 
ter ; resembling butter. 
BU-TYR’IE, a. 


Encyc. Nicholson. Floyer. 
Butyric acid is an acid found in but- 
ter; an oily, limpid fluid, having the smell of rancid 
butter, and an acrid taste, with a sweetish after-taste, 
like that of ether. | : 
BU'TYR-INE, x. A peculiar oily matter, existing in 
butter, associated with oleine and stereine. 
BUX’E-QUS, a. Belonging to the box-tree. 
BUX’I-NA,}n. An alkaloid obtained from the Buzus 
BUX/INE, sempervirens, or common box... 
BUX’OM, a. [Sax. Locsum, from bog, a bow, bugan, to 
bend, and sum, some.] ; 


1, Obedient ; obsequious, ready to obey. [Obs.] ; 
at Milton. 
2. Gay; lively; brisk. Milton. 
3. Wanton ; jolly. Dryden. 
bUX‘OM-LY, adv. Obediently. [0bs.] 
2. Wantonly ; amorously. “Johnson. 
BUX'OM-NESS, n, Meekness; obedience. [ Ods.] 
2. Briskness ; amorousness. Chaucer. 


BUY, (bj,) ». &. ; pret. and pp. Boveut, (bawt.) (Sax. 
bigan, or bycgan, bygan; Goth. bugyan, to buy.) 

{. To acquire the property, right, or title, to any 
thing, by paying a consideration or an equivalent in 
money. It differs from barter only in this — that in 
barter, the consideration or equivalent is some spe- 
cies of commodity ; 1n purchase, the consideration is 
Maney paid or promised. ‘Io purchase; to acquire 
by paying a price to the satisfaction of the seller; op- 
pused to sell. f 

2. To procure by a consideration given, or by 
something that is deeined worth the thing bought; 
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to procure at a price ; as, to buy pleasure with praise ; 
to buy favor with flattery. Denham. 

3. To bribe ; to corrupt or pervert the judginent, 
by paying a consideration. 

To buy off; to influence to compliance , to cause to 
bend or yield by some consideration ; as, to buy off 
conscience ; to detach by a consideration given; as, 
to buy off one from a party. 

To buy out ; to buy off, or detach from. Shak. 

2. ‘To purchase the share or shares of a person in 
a stock, fund, or partnership, by which the sefler is 
separated from the company, and the purchaser 
takes his place; as, A buys out B. To purchase 
stock in any fund or partnership, is to buy in. 

To buy on credit, is to purchase a thing, on a prom- 
isc in fact or in law, to make paymentat a future day. 

To bay the refusal, is to give money for the right of 
purchasing, at a fixed-price, at a future time, . 

To buy the small-por, in South Wales, is to receive 
it by inoculation. . Encyc. 

{n popular language, to buy is to pay dear for, as in 
Chaucer. 

BUY, v. %. 


I will buy with yuu and sell with you. 


To negotiate, or treat about a purchase. 
Shak. 


BUYER, n. One who buys; a purchaser. Wotton. 
BUY’ING, (by‘ing,) ppr. Purchasing. Gre 
BUZZ, v. i. [It. buzzicarc, to whisper ; Pers. Oy 


bazidan, to blow, as wind.] 

1. To make a low, humming sound, as bees; to 
make the sound of z, with an expiration of breath be- 
tween the tongue and the rvof of the mouth or upper 
teeth. 

2. 'l'o whisper ; to speak with alow, humming voice ; 
to make a low, humming sound. Shak. Hayward. 
BUZZ, .v. t To whisper; to spread, as report, by 
whispers, or to spread secretly. Bentley.’ 

BUZZ, n. The noise of bees; also, a whisper. 
South. Bacon. 
BUZZ’/ARD, x. [D. buzaard; G. bussaar, busshard; It. 


ue 
bozzago; Fr. buze, buse, or busard ; Pers. 3h bauz, a 
ri 


hawk. ] 

1. A species of Falco, or hawk, the Falco buteo; 
a rapacious, but sluggish bird ; the breast usually of 
a yellowish white ; the upper parts of a deep brown. 
In some parts of America, according to Pennant, it 

+is called the great hen-hawk, from its feeding on 
poultry. Pennant, Encyc. 

The bird referred to by Pennant is the Falco buteot- 
des, or short-winged buzzard. Mass. Rep. 

2. A blockhead ; a dunce. Johnson, 

BUZZ/ARD, a. Senseless ; stupid. Milton. 

BUZZ'ARD-ET, 2. A species of Falco, or hawk, re- 
sembling the buzzard in most respects ; but its legs 
are, in proportion, rather longer. Pennant. 

BUZZ’ER, n... A.whisperer ; one who is busy in tell- 
ing tales secretly. Shak. 

BUZZ'ING, ppr. or a. Making a low, humming sound; 
whispering ; tattling in secret. 

BUZ'ZING-LY, adv. With alow, humming sound. 

BY, prep. (Sax. be or big; Goth. bi; Sw. and Dan. be: 
D. by$ G. bei; all contracted from big. This word, 
in composition, is often written be, as in because, be- 
siege. In Sw. and Dan, it is used only in composi- 
tion. The Sw. and Dan. paa, and Russ. po, may be 
from a different root, although they are nearly allied 
in signification, and may be the same word differ- 
ently written. This preposition occurs ag a prefix in 
all the Shemitic languages, contracted, indeed, into 2. 
(See the Introduction.) The primary sense is, press- 
ing, close, near, at; but in Goth. and Sax. it signi- 
fies, also, about, according to, on, with, against, after, 
&c. Insome of these senses, it coincides with the 
Russ. po. The origina! verb to which this word be- 
longs, most probably signifies to pass, to go, or come, 
to drive, to press. } 

1. Near; close; as, sit by me; that house stands 
byariver. Soin It. presso, from L. pressus; Fr. prés,'|: 
auprés. Hence, by was formerly used for against ;.) 
as, in our translation of the Bible, ‘though | know 
nothing by myself, (otdev éxavtw avvoida,)-1 Cor. 
iy, 4, This use of the word continued: down to the 
time of Baxter, } 

2. Near, in motion; as, to move, go, or pass, by a 
church. But it seems in other phrases, or with a 
verb in the past time, to signify past, gone beyond ; 
as, the procession is gone by; the hour is gone by; 
John went by. We now use past as an equivalent 
word ; the procession is gone past. Gone by, is in 
strictness tautology, as now used ; but I apprehend 
by signifies primarily xcar : 

3. Through, or with, denoting the agent, means, 
instrument, or cause; as, a city is destroyed by fire ; 
aa is made by commerce; to take by force. 

his use answers to that of the Latin per, through, 
denoting a passing, acting, agency, or instrumentality. 

4. “Day by day.;” “year by year;” ‘article by 
article.” In these phrases, by denotes passing from 
one to another, or each particular separately taken. 

5. “ By the space of seven years.” In this phrase, 
by denotes through, passing, or continuing, during. 
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6. “ By this time, the sun had risen.” The word 
here seemis to denote at, present, or come to. 

7. According to; as, this appears by his own ac 
count; these are good rules to live by. 

8. On; ns, to pass by land or water; great battles 
by sea and land. In the latter phrase, at or on might 
be substituted for by. 

9. [t is placed before words denoting quantity, 
measure, or proportion ; as, to sell by the pound; te 
work by the rod or perch; this line is longer by a 
tenth. ‘ 

10. It is used to represent the means or instrument 
of swearing, or affirming; as, to swear by heaven, 
or by earth ; to atfirm dy all that is sacred. 

11. In the phrase, * He hasa cask of wine by him,” 
by denotes nearness or presence. 7, 

12. “To sit by one’s self,” is to sit alone, or with- 
out company. 

13. ** Tg be present by attorney.”? In this phrase, 
by denotes means or instrument; through or in the 
presence of a substitute. y 

14. In the phrase, ‘“north by west,” the sense 
seems to be, north passing to the west, inclining or 
going westward, or near west. 

Asan adverb, by denotes, also, nearness, or pres- 
ence; as, there was no person by at the time. But 
some noun is understood. So, in the b hanes “to 
pass or go by,” there is a noun understood. 

By and by; isa phrase denoting nearness in time 
in a short tine after; presently ; soon. 

When persecution ariseth, because of the word, by and by, he le 

ollended, — Matt. xii. 

By the by, signifies, as we proceed or pass, [Fr en 
p4assunt,) noting something interposed in the progress 
of a discourse which is distinct from the main sub- 
ject. ‘The old phrase, ‘on the by,’’ on the passage, 
is now obsolete. 

To stand by, is to stand near, or to support. 

By, in lullaby, and in the nursery, a word used in 
lulling infants to sleep, is evidently allied to words 
found in many languages, signifying to rest, or be 
quiet, or to appease; that is, to press, to stop, as the 
Gr. ran, L. paco. It is used in Russia, as with us— 
bayu bai. This, probably, is the same word as the 
foregoing. 

By, or bye, in by-law, [Sax. bilage,] is probably the 
Sw. by, Dan. byc, a village, town, borough, or city, 
from Sw. byggia, Dan. byg ger, G. bauen, D. bouwen, to 
build, Sax. byan, to inhabit; that is, 9 town-law, & 

- municipal law. 

In the common phrase good-by, by signifies pase 
ing, going. The phrase signifies, a good going, a 
prosperous passage, and it is precisely equivalent to 
farewell, [Sax. furan, to go, go well,} may you have a 
good gojng, equivalent to goud speed m.the phrase “to 
bid one good speed.”? [Not God speed, as is generally 
read and urderstood.)} 

By is used in many compound words, in most of 
Which we observe the sense of nearness, closeness, 
or a withdrawing or seclusion. 

BY'ARD, nx. A piece of leather crossing the breast, 
used by the men who drag sledges in coal mines. 


' Brande 
BY'-BLOW, a. A side-or incidental blow, 
BY/-BUS'I-NESS, (.~biz'ness,)”. Business aside of tne 
comimon mode, 

BY'-COf’FEE-HOUSE, n. A coffee-house in an ob- 
scure place. Addison, 
BY'-CON-CERN'MENT, 2. An affair distinct from 
the main business. ~~ Dryden, 
BY’-C€ORN-ER, n. A private corner, 
BY-DE-PEND’/ENCE, n. An appendage ; that which 

depends on something else, or is distinct from the 


main dependence. Shak. 
BY'-DE-SIGN’, (-de-sin’,) x. An incidental design or 
urpose. Hudibraz, 


BY'-DRINK-ING, n. A private drinking. , 
BY’-END, n. Private end ; secret purpose or advan. 
tage. Estrange, 
BY’-GONE, (-gawn,) a. Past; gone by. Let by-gunes 

be by-gones, let the past be forgotten, UScopia 
é ew. 
BY/-IN'/TER-EST, n. Self-interest ; private advantage, 
; Atterbury. 
BY!-LANE, n. A private lane, or one out of the usual 


road. 
BY-LAW, n. (Dan. by, a town.) A town-law ; the 
law of a city, town, or private corporation. Bacon, 
BY/-MAT-TER, n. Something incidental. Bacon, 
BY'-NAME, n. Nickname ; incidental appellation. 
Camden, 
BY'-NAME, v.t. Togivea nickname to. Camden, 
BY EASE aad; n. A passage by the by or way; or @ 
-way. 
BY!_PAST a. Past; gone by. [Scots dialect.] Cheyne. 
BY’-PATH, n. A private path ; an obscure way. Shak. 
BY/-PLAY, 2. On the stage, a scene which is carried 
on aside, and commonly in dumb show, while the 
main action proceeds, with a view, ordinarily, to en« 
hance the sport. , 
BYE E EOSEy n. An indirect or concealed purpose — 
or design. ' 
BY'-RE-SPE€T’, 2. Private end or view. 
; Bacon. Dryamts 


‘ 
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BYW-ROAD, xn. A private or obscure road. Swift. 
BY'-ROOM, x. A private room or apartment. Shak. 


BY’-SPEECH, x. An incidental or casual speech, not} BYE, n. [Sax.] A dwelling. 


directly relating to the point. Hooker. 
BY'-SPELL, n. (Sax. bigspell.] A proverb. [Wot used.] 
BY’STAND-ER, x. (Sax. bigstandan, to stand by.) 
One who stands near; a spectator; one who has 
no concern with the business transacting. Locke, 
BY'-STREET, nz. A separate, private, or obscure street. 
BY’-STROKE, n. An incidental or sly stroke. 
BY’-TURN-ING, x. An obscure road. _Sidney. 
BY’-VIEW, (-vi,) x. Private view ; self-interested 
Tpose. Atterbury. 
By!-WALK, n. A secluded or private walk. Dryden. 
BY’-WAY, n. Asccluded, private, or obscure way. 
BY’-WEST, adv. 


Addison. 
Westward; to the west of. Davies. 
BY/-WIPE, n. A secret stroke or sarcasm. Milton. 
BY'-WORD, 2. Pe. bi, or big, and word, as in big- 
cwid, and bigspell. Either a passing word, or a town- 
saying.] 


the third letter in the English alphabet, and the | CAB‘A-LA, n. 


C, second articulation or consonant, is a palatal, 
nearly corresponding in sound with the Greek x, 
kappa, and with the Hebrew 5, caph. It bears a 
middle place, in pronuneiation, between the aspirate 
4, and the palatal 4, It is a Roman character, bor- 
rowed from the Gr. «, or from the Oriental 3, which 
was used in languages written from right to left, and 
when inverted, and the corners rounded, becomes C. 
In the old Etruscan, it was written 0, with the cor- 
ners rounded, but not inverted; in Arcadian, C, as 
now written. That its sound in Latin was the same, 
or nearly the same, as that ef kappa, may be known 
from the fact that the Greeks, while the Latin was 
a living language, wrote kappa for the Roman C. 
Perhaps the same character may be the basis of the 


Arabic Z. 


As on abbreviature, C. stands for Caixs, Carolus, 
Cesar, condemno, &c., and CC. for consulibus. As a 
numeral, C. stands for 100; CC. for 200; &c. 

In music, C after the clef is the mark of common 
time, in which each measure is a semibreve, corre- 


sponding to + C is also the name of a note in the 


scale; the key note major, and the third minor, of | CAB'A-LIZE, v. i. 


the natural scaie. Encyc. 

In English, C has two sounds, or rather it repre- 
sents two very different articulations of the organs; 
one close, ike K, which occurs before a, 0, and vj 
the other a sibilant, precisely like s, which occurs be- 
fore e,i,andy. The former is distinguished in this 
vocabulary by €, which may be called ke. In Russ., 
C is precisely the English s, as it was in the old Greek 
alphabet. C before & is mute; as in brick, sick. 

€A-A’BA, n. A square stone in the temple at Mecca, 
regarded with adoration by Mohammedans, as pre- 
sented by an angel to Abraham. The entire temple 
is sometimes called by this name. Brande, 

€AB,n. A covered catriage with two or four wheels, 
drawn by one horse. 

©AB,-. 1 b} Ch, 3p kab.} 

An Oriental dry measure, being the sixth part of a 
aeah or satuin, and the eighteenth of an ephah, con- 
taining two pints and five sixtlss English and Amer- 
ican corn measure. 

€A-BAL',n. [Fr. cabale, a club, society, or combina- 
tion ; It. cabala, knowledge of secret things ; Sp. ca- 
bala, secret science; cabal, perfect, just, exact; Heb. 
Sap kabal, to take, receive, accept; Ch. to cry out, to 
bal; also, to take or receive; also, to be dark ; to 
obscure ; Syr. to accuse, oppose, or censure, to cavil ; 
Eth. to accept, to pour out: Sam. to accept, and to 
darken; Ar. to admit or accept, as agreeable; to 
come; to be surety; to give bail. (See Class Bl.) 
This word seems to include the significations of sev- 
eral biliteral roots. Qu. W. cafael, to get or obtain ; 
or gavaelu, to hold. ‘The primary sense of the root 
seems to be, to catch or seize by rushing on, or, in 
general, to press, to drive ; hence the sense of collec- 
tion, combination, and acensere} 

1, A number of persons united in some close de- 
sign ; usually to promote their private views in church 
or state by intrigue. A junto. It is sometimes sy- 
monymous with faction, but a cabal usually consists 
of fewer men than a party, and the word generally 
implics close union and secret intrigues. This name 
was given to the ministry of Charles II., Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, the 
initials of whose names compose the werd. 

2. Intrigue ; secret artifices of a few men united.in 
8 close design. Dryden. 
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A common saying; a proverb ; a saying that has a 
neral currency. Bacon. | 
Gibson. 
2. In play or games; a station or place of an indi- 
vidual player. 
BYRE, n. Acow-house. [Scottish.] 
U . 
BySSUS, n, [Gr. Bvocos, infra.} 
L Asilk or linen hood. [ot in use.] Gower. 
2. The threads or fibers by which the molluscous 
animals of the genera Pinna, Bypoinya, Mytilus, and 
others. attach themselves to extraneous bodies. 
BYS’SINE, a Made of silk; having a silky or flax- 
like appearance. Coles, 
BYS/SO-LITE, n. [Gr. Bvccos, fine flax, and A:3os, 
stone ; so called from its resemblance to moss. 
A variety of amianthus or hornblende asbestus, oc- 
curring in short, silky fibers. 
BYS/SUS, n. [L. byssus; Gr. Buocos, fine linen, or 
cotton, 
1. Among the ancients, a cloth of exceedingly fine 


C. 


(See the preceding word. 
the sense of reception. ] 

Tradition, or.a mysterious kind of science among 
Jewish rabbins, pretended to-have been delivered to 
the ancient Jews by revelation, and transmitted by 
oral tradition ; serving for the interpretation of the 
hidden sense of Scripture. This science consists 
chiefly in understanding the combination of certain 
letters, words, and numbers, which are alleged to be 
significant. Every letter, word, number, and accent 
of the law is supposed to contain a mystery, and the 
cabalists pretend even to foretell future events by the 
study of this science. Encyc. Buck. 

€A-BAL/, v. i. To unite in a small party to promote 
private views by intrigue; to intrigue; to unite in 
secret artifices to effect some. design. en. 

€AB'A-LISM, n. The secret science of the cabalists. 

€AB‘A-LIST, n. A Jewish doctor who professes the 
cay of the cabala, or the mysteries of Jewish tra- 

itions. 

€AB-A-LIST'IE, a, Pertaining to the cabala, or 

€AB-A-LIST’I€-AL, } mysterious science of Jewish 
traditions ; containing an occult meaning. 

€AB-A-LIST/I€6-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of the 
cabalists, Herbert. 

To use the manner or language of 
the cabalists. |Mot much used. ] 

€A-BAL‘LER, ». One who unites with others in close 
designs to effect an object by intrigue ; one who cabals. 

€AB/AL-LINE, a. {Ly caballinus, from caballus, a 
horse ; Russ. Aobila, kobiela, a mare ; Ir. capall; Fr, 
eleyal, a horse; cavale, a mare; It. cavallo; Sp. 
caballo. 

Pertaining to a horse ; as, caballine aloes, so called 
from its being given to horses'asa purge. Encye. 
€A-BAL'LING, ppr. Uniting in a cabal; intriguing 

in a small party. 
€AB/A-RET, x. [Fr.; allied, probably, to cabin.] 

A tavern; 2 house where liquors are retailed. 

Bramihall. 
€AB/BAGE, n. [It. cappuccio; Corn. kavatsh; Ir. 
gabaisde, gabaiste. This word is probably from the 
root of caput, a Head; It. capuccio, a head; Sp. ca- 
beza; Fr. caboche, a head. Hence D. kabuis-kool, 
head-cole, or headed-cole. In Fr. choux-cabus is cab- 
bage-headed, or cablage-head. See Car, Corr.]} 

f. The popular name of a genus of plants, called in 
botany Brassica, of several species, some of which 
are cultivated for food. The leaves are Jarge and 
fleshy, the pods long and slender, and the seeds 
globular. The kinds most cultivated are the common 
cabbage, called, with us, the drum-head, the Savoy, 
the broccoli, the eauliflower, the sugartoaf, and the 
colewort, 

Dog’s cabbage; a name given to the Thelygonum 
cynocrambe. ‘ Fam. of Plants. 

Sea-cabbage ; the sea-beach kale, or sea-colewort, 
a genus of plants, called Crambe, They are herba- 


It is from 


ceous esculents, with perennial roots, producing |" 


large leaves, like those of cabbage, spreading on the 


ground. Encyc. 
2. Cloth purloined by one who cuts out garments, 
Perry. 


€AB/BAGE, v.% To form ahead in growing ; as,a 
lant cabbages. Johnson, 
€AB’/BAGE, v. t. [D. kabassen, to steal; kabas, a 
hand-basket ; Old Fr. cabasser. 

To purloin or embezzle, as pieces of cloth, after 
cutting out a garment. Arbuthnot, 
€AB/BAG-ED, (kab‘bajd,) pp. Purloined, as cloth by 

him who cuts out a garment. 
€ARB/RAGC-ING, por, Purloining, as pieces of cloth. 


CAB 


alge! it is dispute whether of cotton, hucn, oF 
silk, 

2. A tuft or thread of fibers by which the Mytiius, 
Pinna, and other shells, are attached to contiguous 
Bodies, 

3. The generic name of a genus of filamentous 
fungi: “Most of the species, arranged under this ge- 
hus, are how regarded as the young of other fungi. 

4, The asbestus, composed of parallel fibers, is by 

- some ealisd by this name. Nicholson. 
BYZ/ANT, iy [from Byzantium.] <A gold coin 
BYZ’/AN-TINE, } of the value of fifteen pounds ster- 

ling, so called from being coined at Byzantium. Also 
a piece of gold, of the value of fifteen pounds, offere 
by the king on certain festivals. Camden. Ash. 
BY-ZAN'TINE, jc. Pertaining to Byzantium, an an- 
BY-ZAN'TIAN: | cient city of Thrace, situated on 
the Bosphorus. In the year 330, Constantine the 
Great took possession of Byzantium, enlarged and 
embellished it, and changed its name to Constanti- 
nople, DAnville. Encyc. 


€AB’BAGE-NET, n. A small net to boil cabbage im 
Shenstone, 
€AB/BAGE-TREE, n. The cabbage-palm, a species 
of Areca, the A. oleracea, a native of warm climates. 
This tree grows, with a straight stem, to the hight 
of 170 or 200 feet. Its branches grow in a circular 
manner, and the lowermost ones spread horizontally 
with great regularity. The fibers of the leaves are 
used for making cordage and nets. On the top 
grows a substance called cabbage, lying in thin, snow- 
white, brittle flakes, in taste resembling an almond, 
but sweeter. This is boiled and eaten with flesh, 
like other vegetables. When this is cut out, the 
tree is destroyed. Encye, 
€AB/BAGE-WORM, (-wurm,) n. Aninsect. Johnson. 
€AB‘IA-I, n, An animal of South America resem- 
bling a hog, living on the margins of lakes and riv- 
ers, and feedjng on fish. It is a species of Cavy, 
called, also, thick-nosed tapir. 
Dict. of Nat. Hist. Encye, 

The cabiai is now ranked in a distinct genus, of 
which it is the only species, (Hydrocherus Capybara.) 

€AB'IN, n. [Fr. cabane, a cabin, a cottage; caban, 
a cloak ; It. capanna, a cottage; Sp.and Port. cabana, 
a hut or cottage; Ir. caban; W. caban, from cab, a 
hut, cot, or booth, made in the form of a cone, with 
rods set tn the ground, and tied at the top; Gr. 
kazavn, from xazy, a stable or inclosed place.) 

1. A small room ; an inclosed place, Spenser. 

2. A cottage; a hut or small house, ' Swit. 

3. A tent; a shed; any covered place for a tempo- 
rary residence. Fairfax. 

4. An apartment im a ship for officers and passen- 
gers. In large ships, there are several cabins, the 
prineipd of which is occupied by the commandez. 
n small vessels, there is one cabin in the stern for 
the accommodation of the officers and passengers. 
The bed-places in ships are also called cabins. 


: Encyc. Mar. Dict. 
€AB‘IN, v.i. Tolive inacabin; to lodge. Shak. 
€AB’IN, v. t. To confine in a cabin. Shak, 


€AB'IN-BOY, n. A boy whose duty is to wait on 
the officers and passengers on board of a ship. 
€AB!IN-ED, pp. or a. Inclosed in, o. furnished with, 
a cabin. Milton, 
€AB'IN-ET, n.° [Fr. cabinet; It. gabinetto; Sp. ga- 
binete. See Canin. ] 
1. A closet; a sinall room, or retired apartment.’ 
Bacon. 
2. A private room, in which consultations ee 
Ne. * 
3. The select or secret council of a prince or exec- 
utive government ; so called from the apartment in 
which it was originally held. Encyc. 
4. A piece of furniture, consisting of a chest or 
box, with drawers and doors. A private box. Swift. 
5. Any close place, where things of value are re- 
posited for safe keeping, Taylor. 
6. A hut; a cottage ; a small house. [Obs.]. i 
. Spenser, 
€AB/IN-ET, v, t. To inclose. [Little used.) Hovwel, 
€AB/IN-ET-COUN/CIL, x. A council held with 
privacy ; the confidential council of a prince or ex- 
ecutive magistrate. ; Bacon. 
2. The members of a privy council; a select num: 
ber of confidential counselors. z Gay. 
€AB/IN-ET-ED, pp. Inclosed in a private apartment, 
or in a cabinet. 
€AB/IN-ET-MAK-ER, ». A man whose occupation 
is to make cabinets, tables, bureaus, bedsteads, and 
other similar furniture. E 4 
€AB/IN-ING, ppr. Inclosing in a cabin. 
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One who occupies the same cabin 
Beaum, 
One of 
Faber. 
a. [Oriental 133, to be strong or 
powerful, to be great; whence it 
CAB-LRIT'IE, signifies man, a lord, and, in some 
languages, a giant. It is common to all the She- 
mitic dialects, Perhaps L. vir, with a. prefix.] 
. Pertaining to the Cabi/ri, certain deities greatly 
venerated by the ancient pagans in Greece and 
Phenicia. The accounts of. these deities are con- 
fused and contradictory. Some authors limit their 
number to four; some to three; others to two; 
while Sanchoniathon makes them to be eight. They 
were worshiped with particular honors in the Isle 
of Samothrace ; and their worship and mysteries are 
said to have been introduced into Greece by the 
Pelasgians. They were supposed to have a particu- 
iar induence over the sea and maritime affairs. 

In truth, the name, which signifies great, or the 
mighty ones, seems to have been applied to the sup- 
poscd beings that presided over the more striking 
operations of nature. Herod. ii. 51. Paus. ix. 25. 

» Bryant. Fuber. Asiat. Researches. 
€a’BLE, (ka‘bl,) 2, [Sp. and Fr. cable; D. Dan. and 
G. kubel; Arm. chabl; Ir. cabla or gabla; Russ. kabala, 
va bund; Heb. Ch. Syr. and Ar. 235, a chain; as a 
‘verb, to tie or bind; or 22, fo tie or make fast, and 
arupe. [fthe first letter of the Oriental word is a pre- 
fix; this coincides with bale, a package, that is, a tie.] 

A large, strong rope or chain, used to retain a ves- 
sel at anchor. It is made usually of hemp or iron, 
but may be made of other materials. Rope cables 
are of different sizes, according to the bulk of the 
vessel for which they are intended, from three to 
twenty inches in circumference. A cable is com- 
posed of three strands, each strand of three ropes, 
and each rope of three twists. A ship’s cable is usu- 
ally 120 fathoms, or 720 feet, im length. Hence the 
expression, a cable’s length. 

Stream cable, is a hawser or rope, smalicr than the 
bower cables, to moor a ship in a place sheltered 
from wind and heavy seas. 

To pay out, or to veer out the cable, is to slacken it, 
that it may run out of the ship. 

To serve the cable, is to bind it round with ropes, 
canvas, &c., to prevent its being worn or galled in 
the hawse. e 

To slip the@able, is to let it run out end for end. 

: Mar. Dict. 

Cables ; in architecture, wreathed circular moldings, 
resembling a rope. ‘ 

€A'BLED, a. Fastened with a cable. ; 

2. Having the architectural ornament called a cable. 

€AB‘LET, n._A little cable. War. Dict. 

€A'BLE-TIER, n. The place wltere-the cables are 
coiled away. ik Mar. Dict. 

€A-BOCH’ED, (ka-bosht’,) a. In heraldry, having the 


€AB/IN-MATE, n. 
with another. 
€AB-I-RE’AN, 2. 
the Cabiri. 
€A-BIR'I-AN, 
€A-BIR‘IE, 


(See the words below.] 


€A-BOSH’/ED,} head cut close, so as to have no 
neck left. Dict. 
€A-BOOSE!, [G. kabuse, a little room or hut ; 


th 
CAM BOOSEY, | Dan. kabyse, a cook’s room in a 
ship. Qu. Ch, W335, to hide or cover, or Heb. Ch. 
}wa>, a kiln or furnace. In Dutch, kombuis is an 
oven, furnace, or cook’s room. ] 

1. The cook-room or kitchen ofa ship. In smaller 
vessels, it is an inclosed fireplace, hearth, or stove, 
for cooking, on the main deck. in a ship of war, 
the cook-room is called a galley. Mar. Dict. 

»2 A box that covers the chimney in a ship. 
Encyc. 
€AB-RI-O-LET’, (Kab-re-o-la/,)n. [Ft. cabriolet, from 
cabriole, a goat-leap ; L. capra.] 

A one-horse chaise, with a calash top, and a cov- 
ering for the legs and lap. Smart. 
€CABIURNS, n. pl. Small lines made of ‘spun-yarn, to 
-bind cables, seize tackles, and the like. Encyc. 
€A-€A'O, (ka-ka’o,) nm The chocolate-tree, a species 

of Theobroma, a native of the West Indies, This 
tree grows about twenty feet high, bearing pods 
which are oval and pointed. The nuts or seeds are 
fluimerous, and lodged in a white, pithy substance, 
or Encyc. 
€ACH’A-LOT, n. A cetaceous fish, the Pliysctor or 
spermaceti whale. The principal species are, the 
black-headed, with a dorsal fin, and the round-head- 
ed, without a fin on the back, and with a fistula in 
the snout. From this whale is obtained the sperma- 
ceti. : Encyc. 
€ACHE, (kash,) n. [Fr.] A hole in the ground for 
hiding and preserving provisions which it is incon- 
venient to carry ; used by settlers in the west, 
€A-CUEC'TIE, a. [See Cacuexy.} Having an 
OA-CHEE'TIEAL, | ill habit of body ; of a de- 
ranged or vitiated state of the body, without fever. 


Coze, 
a Pertaining te, cr partaking of the nature of, a 
cachexy. 
€ACI- ET", ‘kash-a',) n. [Fr., from cacher, to conceal.] 
A seal. Lettre de cachet; a private letter of state, 
for the imprisonment of some one. 
€A-CIIEXN'Y, n. 
€{¢s, habit, from exw, to have. 
Rts 


(Gr. Sich from xaxos, ill, and 


SAD 


A vicious state of the powers of the body; a de- 
ranged state of the constitution, without fever or 
nervous disease. Encyc. Coxe. 

Properly, any chronic morbid affection of the func- 
tions, dependent on the great symipathetic nerve, not 
including fever or inflammation. 

€ACH-IN-NA'TION, n. [L. cachinnatio. } 

Loud laughter. [Little used.} 

€ACH’O-LONG, (Kash/o-long,) ». [Said to be from 
Cach, the name of a river in Bucharia, and cholon, a 
Calmuc word for stone.] ; 

An opaque or milk-white chalcedony, a variety of 
quartz. It often envelops common chalcedony, and 
is sometimes associated with flint. 

CA-CIQUE’, (ka-seek’,) n. The Mexican word from 
which came Cazique, which see. ~ 
€ACK, v.t. [L. caco.] 

To ease the body by stool. Pope. 

€ACK’ER-EL, n. [Said to be from L. caco.] 

A fish which is said to void excrements when pur- 


sued. Others say, 2 fish which eaten produces lax | 


bowels. Skinner. Johnson. 
€ACK’LE, v. i. [D. kaakelen, to chatter; Ger. gackcrn, 
to cackle, to gaggle; D. gaggelen, to chatter; Eng. 
aggle and giggle; Dan. kagle, to cluck, as a hen; 

p- cacarear, to cackle or crow.]} 

1. To make a particular noise, as a goose or a hen. 

Dryden. Shak. 
9. To laugh with a broken noise, like the cackling 
of a goose ; to giggle, which is a word from the same 


root. Arbuthnot. 
3. To prate; to prattle ; to tattle; to talk in a silly 
manner. ° Johnson. 
€ACK'LE, x, The broken noise of a goose or hen. 
Dryden. 
2. Idle talk }, silly prattle. Johnsen. 
€ACK'LER, 2. A fow! that cackles. 
2. A telltale ; a tattler. Johnson. 
€ACK'LING, ppr. or a. Making the noise of a goose 
or hen. Johnson. 


€ACK’LING, n. The broken noise of a goose or hen. 
Rome was saved by the cackling of a goose. 

€A€-0-CHYM’LE, a. [See Cacocuymy.] Hav- 

€AE-0-C€HYM/IE-AL, ing the fluids of the body 
vitiated, especially the blood. Encye. 

€AC'O-CHYM-Y, zn. (Gr. xuxoxupca, of kaxos, ill,and 
xvpos, juice.] - 

A vitiated ‘state of the humors of the/body, espe- 
~ Cially of the blood. 
€AE€-O-DE/MON, n. [Gr. xakvs, evil, and datuwv, a 
demon. 

Shak. 
€A€-0-E/THES, 2. [Gr. xaxonQera ; Kaxos, Vicious, 
and:7$0s, manners. 

1. A bad custom or habit ; a bad disposition. 

2. In medicine, a bad quality or disposition in dis- 
ease ; an incurable ulcer. Parr. Core, 
CAC-O-E'THES SCRI-BEN'DI, [L.] A diseased 

propensity for writing. 
€A-€0G/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. xaxos and ypagw.] 

Bad spelling. 
€A-COL/0-GY, 2. 
EACO-PHON IE. 

CACO-PHONTE.AL, a. Sounding harshly. 
€A-€OPH'O-NOUS, a. Harsh-sounding. 
€A-C€OPH/O-NY, nr. [xaxos, ill, and wwyvn, voice.] 

1. In rhetoric, an uncouth or disagreeable sound of 
words, proceeding from the meeting of harsh letters 
or syllables. Encyc. 

2. In medicine, a depraved voice; an altered state 
of the voice. Core. Eucyc. 

3. [n music, a combination of discordant sounds. 
€AC'O-TECH-NY, n. (Gr. cuxog and rexvy.] 

A corrupt art. _ 
€A-€OT’RO-PHY, zn. 


[Gr. kaxos and doyos.] 


Gr. xaxos and tpwdn. 

Bad food or bad Sean aoe xe. 
€A-COX'ENE, n. [Gr. xaxxs and fevos.] A mineral 
occurring in yellowish, radiating tufts, and consistin 
of ‘phosphoric acid with alumina, fluoric acid, an 

water. 
€A-€U/MIN-ATE, v. t. To make sharp or pointed. 
€AC'TUS, n. A genus of plants, remarkable for their 
large and beautiful flowers, and the grotesque shapes 
these plants often assume. Brande. 
€AD, zx. A boy at the door of an omnibus. : 
2. A runner or messenger; sometimes called cadie. 
CA-DA'VER, n. [L.] A corpse. { Scottish. 
€A-DAV'ER-OUS, a. ([L. cadaver, a dead carcass, 
from cado, to fall.] 
1. Having the appearance or color of a dead human 
body ; pale ; wan; ghastly ; as, a cadaverous \ook. 
2. Having the qualities of a dead body. Arbuthnot. 
€A-DAV'ER-OUS-LY, adv. Ina cadaverous form. 
€A-DAV’ER OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
€AD'DIS, n. [Qu. L. cadus, a cask.] [cadaverous. 
1. A kind o6 tape or ribbon. 3 
2. A kind of worm or grub found in a case of 
straw, 5 Johnson, 
The caddis worms (caddice worms, or case wurms) 
are the larves of neuropterous insects, of the genus 
Phryganea, which live inside of tubes, constructed 
by themselves, of different extraneous materials, as 
grains of sand, shells, or bits of wood, leaves, &c. 


CAD 


They inhabit tresh water, streanis, or ponds, each 
carrying about its portable dwelling, from which the 
head and fore feet protgide. When disturbed, they 
withdraw entirely within their tubes. 
€AD/DOW,n. A chough; a jackdaw. Ray. 
€AD/DY, n. A small box for keeping tea. 
€ADE, a. (Qu. W. cadw, to keep or guard; or Ar. 


- - 


als kauda, to lead or govern, to be led, to be sub- 


missive. ]} 
Tame ; bred by hand ; domesticated ; as, a cade iamb. 
€ADE, v. t. To bring up or nourish by hand, or with 
tenderness ; to tame. 
€ADE, n. [L. cadus: Gr. eados, a cask, cadtov, a purse 
or et cask ; allied, perhaps, to W. cadw, to hold, to 
keep. 

A barrel or cask. A cade of herrings is the quan- 
tity of five hundred ; of sprats,'a thousand. Encyc. 
€ADE'-OIL, n. In the materia med.ca, an oil used in 

Germany and France, obtained by distillation from 
the wood of the Junperus orycedrus, called in those 
countries cada. cyc. 
€ADE/-WORM, n. The same as Cappts, 
€A'DENCE, (xn. [Fr. cadence; Sp. and Port. cadea- 
€A'DEN-CY, { cia; L. cadens, from cado, to fail ; W. 
cwyzaw; Corn. kodha; Arm. kuedha, or kueza; Ir. 
cadam, cudaim; It. cadere; Sp. caer; Port. cahir; Fr. 
cheoir. 
1. A fall; a decline; a state of sinking. Milton. 
2. A fall of the voice in reading or speaking, as at 
the end of a sentence ; also, the falling of the voice 
in the general modulation of tones in reciting. In 
reading or speaking, a certain tone is taken, which is 
called the key, or key-note, on which most of the words 
are Pronounced, and the fall of the voice below this 


tone is called cadence. Encyc. 
The ordinary cadence is a fall of the last syllable 
of a sentence only. 
3. The general tone of reading verse. ‘The ca- 


dence of one line must be a rule to that of the next ; 
as the sound of the fornfer must slide gently into that 
which follows.” yden. 
4. Tone ; sound ; as, hoarse cadence. Milton. 
5. In music, repose ; the termination of a harmoni- 
cal phrase on a repose or ona perfect chord. Encyc. 
Also, the manner of closing a song; embellishment 
at the close. Busby. 
6. In horsemanship, an equal measure or proportion 
observed by a-horse in all his motions. Encyc. 
7. In heraldry, the distinction of families. Chalmers. 
€A’DENCE, v. t. To regulate by musical mast 
’ mith. 
€A'DENC-ED, (ka/denst,) pp. or a. Having a partic- 
ular cadence ; as, well-cadenced music. Rousseau. 
€A-DENE!, 2.- A species of inferior carpet imported 


from the Levant. Encyc. 
€A’'DENT, a. [L. cadens.] 
Falling down; sinking. Johnson. 


€A-DEN’ZA, na. [It. See Caprwce.] The fall or 

modulation of the voice in singing. 
€A-DET’, a. [Fr. cadet; It, cadetto; Sp. cadete. In 
French, properly, the second son. Gebelin. But in 
general, the younger son or brother, or the youngest. ] 
1. The younger of two brethers ; the i son. 


2. A gentleman who carries arms in a regiment, 
as a private man, with a view to acquire rai 
skjll, and obtain a commission. His service is vol- 
untary, but he receives pay, and thus is distinguished 
from a volunteer. Encyc. 

a St da man in a military school. 

€A-DEW', (ka-dii’,)n. Astraw worm. [See Capnts.] 
¢. An [rish mantle. 
€ADGE, v. t. ‘Fo carry a burden. [Not in-use.]: Rey. 
€ADG'ER, nx. One who brings butter, eggs, and poul- 
try to the market from the country ; a huckster. 


[J believe not used in the United States.] [Johnson 
é ae 
€A'DI, (ka/de,) x, [Ar. XG kajdon,: & governor, 


from S\5 kauda, tolead, rule, or govern ; Eng. guide, 


Hence alcasde.} 

In the Turkish dominions, a judge in civil affairs ; 
usually the judge of a town or village, for the judge 
of a city or prevince is called moula. Encye. 

€A-DIL‘LA€, n. A sort of pear. Johnson, 

€AD-ME'AN,)a, Relating to Cadmus, a reputed 

€AD/MI-AN, § " prince of Thebes, who introduced 
into Greece the sixteen simple letters of the alphabet 
—a, By, yd, €, ty Ky Ay My HO, TP, oO, T,v. These 
are called Cadmean letters. ryant. 

This personage may be a fabulous being, or, if such 
a person ever existed, he may have been named from 
his knowledge of letters ; for in the ancient Persian, 
kadecm signified lenguaye; Ir. cuadham, to tell or 
relate ; ceadach, talkative ; ceadal,a story. Or hemay | 
have been named from his eminence or antiquity, 
Dp kadum, to precede; Arabic, to excel; whence 
the sense of priority and antiquity ; or his name may 
denote a man from the East. ~ 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. —METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


CAI 


€AWML-A. xn. An oxyd of zine which collects on the 
sid -s of furnaces where zinc is sublimed, as in brass 
f underies. This substahce is readily volatilized on 
eliircual, by the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, and it burns 
with the usual beautiful combustion of zinc. Pul- 
verized, mixed with charcoal powder, wrapped in 
sheet copper, and heated with the compound blow- 
pipe, it readily forms brass. Silliman. ‘ 

Cadmia fossilis ; a term by which calamine, or the 
common ore of zinc, was formerly known; whence 
the name given tothe new metal cadmium, first dis- 
covered in that ore. 

€AD‘MI-UM, x. A metal discovered by Stromeyer, in 
1817. in carbonate of zinc. _Its color is a fine white, 
witha shade of bluish gray, resembling that of tin. 
Its texture is compact, its fracture hackly, and it is 
susceptible of polish..’ It is ductile and malleable, 
and, when fused, crystailizes in octahedrons. It 
melts below a red heat, and suffers but slight change 
in air. Ure. Cleaveland. 

€A-DU/CE-AN, a. Belonging to Mercury’s wand. 

€A-DO'CE-US, n. Ns } In antiquity, Mercury’s rod ; 
a wand entwisted by two serpents, borne by Mercu- 
y as an ensign of quality and office. On medals 

e Caduceus is a symbol of good conduct, peace, 
and prosperity. The rod represents power; the ser- 
pents, wisdom; and the two wings, diligence and 
activity. ; Encyc. 

€A-DO/CI-TY, x. [L. caducus, from cado, to fa!].] 

Tendency to fall. [Little used.] Chesterfield. 

€A-DO'COUS, a. [L. supra.) 

Falling off quickly, or soon after development ; 
as the envelopes of a flower, when they fall off 
nearly as soon as they are expanded. 

C/B‘CI-AS, n. [L.] A wind from the north-east, 
{and in Latin, according to Ainsworth, from the 
north-west. Milton. 

CA/EUM, n. [L.] In anatomy, the commencement 

of the large intestine, forming a cul-de-sac, or closed 
tube, before the insertion of the small intestine, and 
nOv ine hear its closed extremity a small process or 
appendage called the vermiform appendage, (appen- 
‘dicula vermiformis.) The term ceca (plural) is ap- 
plied to small lateral appendages of the intestinal 
canal, similar to the vermiform appendages, as in 
birds and fishes. 

CA-SA'RI-AN. See Cesanran. 

C-S0’/RA or CZ#-SU/RA, n. [Fr. césure ; It. cesura; 
L. cesura, from cado, cesum, to cut off. ] 

A pause in verse, so introduced as to aid the re- 
cital, and render the versification more melodious. 
It divides a verse or line into equal or unequal parts. 
Its most pleasing effect js produced when it is 
placed at the end of the second faot, or in the mid- 
dle, or at the end of the third foot. ~ = Sheridan. 

C#-SO/RAL, a. Pertaining to the cesura. 

CAFE, (kaf'fa,) xn. [Fr.] A eoffee-house. 

€AE/E-NET, 2. (Fr. cafe.] ‘ 

In Turkey, a hotel or house of rest for travelers. 

€AF-FE'IC, a, Caffeic acid; an acid obtained from 
coffee, in the form of a white powder, which, when 
heated, yields the peculiar aromatic odor of coffee. 


€AF-FE/IN, n. A white, bitter, crystallizable sub- 


stance, obtained from coffee, and having the com- 
sition of an alkaloid. 
€AF’FRE, (-fer,) x. [Arabic; whence Caffraria, in 
Africa.} An unbeliever; a name given to a people 
in South Africa, who reject the Mohammedan faith. 


€AF’TAN, 2x. [Persic.] A Persian or Turkish vest, 
or garment. Johnsbn. 
€AG, n. [Fr. caque; Dan. kag; allied probably to 


cage, that which holds; Sax. ceggian, to make fast. 
See Kec.] 

Asmalf cask, or barrel, differing from the barre) 
only in size, and containing a few gallons, but not of 
any definite capacity. It is generally written Kea. 


' €AGE,n. [Fr. cage; D. kouw, and kooit. See Cac.] 


- 


I, A box or inclosure, made of boards, or with lat- 
tice work of wood, wicker, or. wire, for confining 
birds or beasts For the confinement of the more 
strong and ferocious beasts, a cage is sometimes 
made of iron. Encyc. 

2. An inclosure made with palisades for confining 
wild beasts. Johnson, 

3. A prison for petty criminals. _ Johnson. 

4, In carpentry, an outer work of timber, inclosing 
another within it; as, the cage of a windmill, or of 
a staircase. — Encyc. 

€AGE, v.t. To confine in acage ; toshut up or confine. 


€AG'ED, pp. Confined in a cage. [ Donne. 
€AG/ING. per. Confining ina cage. |, 
€AG/MAG, n. Tough, old geese sent to market ; 


tough, dry meat. ~ Smart. 
€4-HIER!, (ka-heer’,) n. [Fr.] Literally, a number 
of sheets of paper put loosely together ; but now ap- 
plied to the successive portions of a work when 
pis in parts or numbers. . 
€A-IN'CI€, a. Caincic acid; an acid obtained from 
the bark of the root of a Brazilian shrub, the cahinca, 
a vita ag of Chiococca. It is now called the chiococ- 


cw 
CANE. mn, (Fr. caique.] A skiff belonging to a 
eatoue, |” gate et) sing 

CAI'MAN,. See Carman, 


CAL 


CA I-RA, (sé-e-ra',) n. 
lution) shall go on.}] The burden of a famous song 
during the French revolution. Brande. 


€AIRN, nz. - [Gaelic and Welsh carn. 
A heap of stones; a term applied to heaps of 
stones of a rounded or conical form, erected by the 


early inhabitants of the British Isles, apparently as 
sepulchral monuments. 
€AIRN'GORM STONE, z. A yellow or brown vari- 
ety of rock-crystal, or crystallized quartz, found in 
the mountain of Cairngorm, in Scotland. Brande, 
€AIS/SON, nz. : [Fr. from caisse,a chest. See Case.] 
1. A wooden chest into which several bombs are 
put, and sometimes gunpowder, to be Jaid in the way 
of an enemy, or under ‘some work of which the 
enemy intend to possess themselves, and to be fired 
when they get possession. '  Encyc. 
2. A wooden frame, or chest, used in laying the 
foundation of the pier of a bridge. ' Encyc 
3. An ammunition chest, or wagon. ' 
€AI/TIFF, n. [Fr. chetif; It. cattivo, a captive, a 
slave, a rascal ; cattivare, to master, to enslave. This 
word is from the L. captivus, a captive, from capzo or 
capto,to take. The sense of knavery is from the nat- 
ural connection between the degradation of a slave 
and vice. This word, from its derivation, should be 
spelt caitif.] , 
A mean villain ; a despicable knave ; it implies a 
mixture of wickedness and misery. Juhnson. 
€AUTIFF, a. Belonging toa caitiff; base ; vile. 
€AJS'E-PUT, rn. An essential oil from the East Indies, 
resembling that of cardamoms, obtained from the 
leaves of a species of Melaleuca, (M. cujuputi.) Enc. 
This word is now written cajuput, (pronounced 
cayoopoot,) from its Hindoo name, Kayuputi. 
€A-JOLE’, v. t. [Er ‘cajoler, enjoler; Arm. cangeali. 
‘It appears by the derivatives of enjuler, that the last 
part of these words is from joli, pretty.) . 
To flatter ; to soothe ; to coax ; to deceive or delude 
by flattery. Hudibras. 
E€AJOL/ER, x. A flatterer; a whecdler, 
€A-JOL/ER-Y,n. Flattery ; a wheedling to delude, 
urke, 
€A-JOL'ING, ppr. Flattering ; wheedling ; deceiving, 
CAKE, n, [D. kock; G. kuchen; Dan. kage; Sw. 


kaka} Ch, >; Pers. gS <=> kaukay Syr. loes 


koka, The sense seems to be, a mass, or lump.] 
1. A small mass of dough baked ; or a composition 
of flour, butter, sugar, or other ingredients, baked in 
a small mass. The name is applied to various com- 
positions, baked or cooked in different shapes. 
2. Something in the form of a cake, rather flat than 
high, but roundish ; as, a cake on a tree. : 
3. A mass of matter concreted ; as, a cake of ice. 
: Dryden. 
In New England, a piece of floating ice in a river 
or Jake. , 
4, A hard swelling on the flesh; or rather a con- 
cretion without such swelling. 
€AKE, v. t. To form into a cake, or mass. 
€AKE, v. i. To concrete, or form into a hard mass, as 
dough in an oven, or as flesh, or any other substance. 


Addison. 
€AKE, v. i. Tocackle. [Not used.] Ray. 
CAK/ED, (kakt,) pp- Formed into a hard mass. 
€AK’ING, ppr. Forming intoa hard mass. _ 
€AK'ING, n. The act of forming into concretions. 
€AL’'A-BASH, n. [Sp. calabaza, a pumpkin, a gourd, 
acalabash ; Port. calabaga. Qu. Gr. xuAmn, a water- 
pot, or pitcher. ] 
_ 1. A vessel made of a dried gourd-shell, or of the 
shell of a calabash-tree, used for containing liquors, 
or goods, as pitch, resin, and the like. ncyc. 
2. A popular name of the gourd plant, or Cucur- 

bita. Fam. of Plants. 

€AL!A-BASH-TREE, n. A tree of two species, 
known in botany by the generic name of Crescen- 
tia. The Cujete has narrow leaves, but a large, 
round, or oval fruit. The Latifolia has broad leaves. 
The shell of the fruit is used for cups, bowls, dishes, 
and other utensils. | Encyc. 

€AL-A-BOOSE’, n. A corruption of the Spanish 
word calabozo, prison. Used in the South-western 
States, 

€A-LADE’, n. The slope or declivity of a rising 
manege-ground. Encyc. 

€A-LAITE, n. A name given to the turquois, 
which see. 

€AL-A-MANE€’/O, 2. [Fr. callimanque, calmande; D. 
kalmink; G. kalmank ; Sp. calamaco. Qu. Sp. maca, 


a spot.) , 
woolen stuff, of a fine gloss, and checkered in 
the warp. Encyc. 
€AL/A-MAR, n. [Sp. calamar; It. calamaia, an 


€AL/A-MA-RY,§ inkhorn, and this animal.] 
An animal having an oblong body, and ten legs. 
On the belly are two bladders containing a black 
fluid, which the animal emits when pursued. It is 
called also sea-sleeve, and cutéle-fish; Loligo vulgaris, 
reke, or pen-fish. Sp. Dict. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
€AL/AM-BAE, n. [Sp. calambuco.] 
Agallochum, which see. 


CAL 


(Fr. Literally, it (the revo- | €CAL'AM-BOUR, n. A species of agallochum, or aloea- 


wood, of a dusky or mottled color, of a light, friable 
texture, and less fragrant than calambac. This 
wood is used by cabinet-makers and inlayers. Encyc. 

€AL-A-MIF’ER-OUS, a, [L. calamus and fero.] A 
term denoting plants having a long, hollow, knotted 
stem, hambers. 

€AL/A-MINE, n. Lapis calaminaris, an ore of ziuc, 
consisting of oxyd of zinc and carbonic acid, (carbon- 
ate of zinc.) Its color js white, often with grayish, 
greenish, or brownish shades. It occurs usually in 
spheroidal or stalactitic concretions, and sometimes 
crystallized in acute rhombohedrons. 

Electric calamine ; an ore of zinc, (silicious oxyd of 
zinc,) furmerly considered a variety of the preceding, 
consisting of silica. and oxyd of zinc, with several 
per cent. of water. It crystallizes in prisms, which 
become electric when heafed. It does not, like cala- 
mine, dissolve with effervescence in nitric acid. 

€AL/A-MINT, vn. [L. calamintha; Gr. xadapuOn} 
pivOa, mentha, menta, mint. 

A plant, of the genus Calamintha, an aronnatic 
plant, and a weak corroborant. Encyc, 

Water calamint is a species of Mentha, or mint. 

€AL-A-MIS’/TRATE, v. t To curl or frizzle the 
hair. [Not see Cotyrave. 

€AL-A-MIS-TRA/TION, n. The act of curling the 
hair. [Not used.] 

€AL’A-MITE, n. (LL. calamus, a reed.] 

A variety of hornblende, allied to tremolite. It 
occurs in imperfect or rounded prismatic crystals, of 
a vitreous luster, longitudinally striated, and some- 
times resembling a reed, whence the name. 

€A-LAM'I-TOUS, a, [Fr. calumiteur. See Caramity.] 

1. Very miserable ; involved in deep distress; op- 
pressed with infelicity ; wretched from misfortune ; 
applied to men. Johnson. Calamy. 

2. Producing distress and misery ; making wreteb- 
ed ; applied to external circumstances; as, a calamitous 
event. a Milton. 

3. Full of misery ; distressful; wretched ; applied 
to state or condition: South. 

€A-LAM/I-TOUS-LY, adv. In a manner to bring 
great distress. 

€A-LAMU-TOUS-NESS, 2. Deep distress; wretch- 

_ edness; misery ; the quality of producing misery, 


€A-LAM'LTY, nr. [L. calamitas. Qu. Ar. 


kalama, to wound ; Heb. Ch. 052, kalam, to make 
ashamed. Under this root the Syriac has calamity, 
The sense of the verb is, to strike, to beat down, 
But the origin of the word is uncertain.) i 
Any great misfortune or cause of misery ; gener- 
ally applied to events or disasters which produce ex- 
tensive evils, as loss ef crops, earthquakes, conflagra- 
tions, defeat of armies, and the like. But it is 
applied also to the misfortunes which bring great 
distress upon individuals, Milton, Prior, 


The deliberations of calamity are rarely wise. Burke. 


€AL'A-MUS, n. [L., from Gr, caXayos, a stalk or 


G-- 
stem, a reed, stubble; Eth. and Ar. eds , kalaman, 


calamus scriptorius, a writing reed, or pen. The 
verb in Arabic signifies to cut or pare. But qu., for 
it would seem to be allied to culmus.] 

1. The generic name of the Indian cane, called 
also Rotang. It is without branches, has a crown at 
the top, and is beset with spines. Encye. 

2. In antiquity, a pipe or fistula, a wind instrument, 
made of a reed or oaten stalk. Encye. 

3. A reed, used anciently as a pen to write on 
parchment or papyrus. Encyc. 

4, The root a sort of reed, or sweet-scented 
cane, used by the Jews as a perfume. It is a knotty 
root, reddish without and white within, and filled 
with a spongy substance. It has an aromatic smell, 

Brown. Calmet, 
5. The sweet flag, called by Linneus Acorus 
Calamus. _ Encyc. 
€A-LAN’DO, [It. caiure, to decrease,] in music, 
directs to a diminution of time and sound, till the 
sound is nearly lost to the ear. ma ? 
€A-LAN’DRA, n. A species of lark, with a thick 
bill, the upper part of the body of a reddish brown, 
spotted with black, with a body thicker than the 
skylark. Pennant, 
€A-LAN’DRE, n. The French name of a species of 
insect of the beetle kind, very destructive in grana- 
ries ; the common grain weevil. __ 
€A-LAN"GAY, n._ A species of white parrot. sh. 
€A-LASH’, a. [Fr. caleche; D. kales; Sp. calesa} 
Russ. koliaska5 . 5 

I. A light chariot or carriage with very low wheels, 
used for taking the air in parks and gardens, It is 
open, or covered with mantlets of cloth, that are let 
down at pleasure. eye, 

2. A cover for the head sometimes used by ladies. 

3, A hood or topof a carriage which can be thrown 
back at pleasure. 
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€AL'€A-DIS, 2. White vitriol. 
€ALE'AR, x. In glass works, a kind of oven, or re- 
verheratory furnace, used for the calcination of sand 
and potash, and converting them into frit. Encyc. 
€ALE'AR-ATE, a. [L. calcar,a pur, calz, the heel ; 
Ir. cal, a sting or goad.] 
1. Furnished with a spur; as, a calcarate corol, in 
Jarkspur. ° Martyn. 
2. In shape, resembling a cock’s spur ; as, a calcarate 


nectary. 

CAL. €x! RE-O-AR-GIL-LA/CEOUS, a. Consisting 
of «r containing calcareous and argillaceous earth. 
€AL. €A/RE-O-BI-TU/MIN-OUS, a. Consisting of or 
containing lime and bitumen. Lyell. 
€AL-€A'RE-O-SI-LI’/CIOUS, a. Consisfing of or 

.containing calcareous and silicious earth. 
€AL-€A/RE-O-SUL/PHUR-OUS, a, [See Carx and 
Surruur.] B hoes: 
Having lime and -sulphur in combination, or par- 
taking of both. Kirwan. 
CAL-€A/RE-OUS, a. [L. calcarius, See Carx.] 
Partaking of the-nature of Jime ; having the quali- 
ties of lime; containing lime ; as, calcareous earth or 
stone. Encyc. Kirwan. 
* Calcareous earth; a term formerly applied to lime. 
Calcareous spar; crystallized carbonate of lime. 
€AL-CA/RE-OUS-NESS, n. Quality of being calca- 


reous. 
€AL-CA-VAL'LA, n A kind of sweet wine from 

Portugal. Mason. 
€AL'CE-A-TED, a. [L.calceatus, from calccus, a shoe.] 

Shod ; fitted with or wearing shoes. —_ Johnson. 

€AL'CE-DON, 2. ee Cuatcepony.]| With jewelers, 
a foul vein, like chalcedony, in some precious prones 

1 ! 
CALLCEDO'NEAN, a. [See Cuatcepony.] (Ash. 

Pertaining to, or resembling chalcedony. Encye. 

@AL-CED’O-NY. See CHatcepowny, the more correct 
orthography.: 

€AL-CIF’ER-OUS, a. [of calx, lime, and fero, to 
‘produce.] 

Containing lime. 

(AL'CI-FORM, a. ” [of calz, lime, and forma, form.] 

In the form of calx. 

@€AL-CI-MU’-RITE, x. 
water.] | : 

A species of earthy mineral, of the muriatic genus, 
of a blue or olive green color, of the consistence of 
clay. It consists of calcareous earth and magnesia 
tinged with iron. The term is now obsolete. 

Kirwan. 
€AL-CIN’A-BLE, a. [Sce Carcrne.] That may be 
‘calcined ; capabie of being reduced to a friable state 
-py the action of fire. - - Encye. 
€AL'CI-NATE, v. t, To calcine. [See Caucine.] 
CAL-CI-NA/TION, 2. [from calcine.] ‘The operation 
of expelling from a substance, by heat, some volatile 
matter with which it is combined, and thus disin- 
tegrating it and reducing it to a friable state. Thus 
carbonate of lime is reduced to lime by calcination, or 
the expulsion of carbonic acid. 

2, The operation of reducing a metal to an oxyd 
or metallic calx.. This, in modern chemistry, is called 
orydation, 

€AL-CIN’A-TO-RY, n. A vessel used in calcination. 
€AL-CINE’, or €AL'CINE, »v. t. “[Fr. calciner ; It. 
calcinare ; Sp. calcinar; from calz. See Carx.] 

1. To reduce a substance to a powder, or to a 
friable ‘state, by the action of heat; or to expel from 
a substance some volatile matter, combined with it, 
as the carbonic acid from limestone. 

- To oxydize, as a metal ; to reduce toa metallic 
calx. 

3. To dissolve ; to destroy the principles which 
unite. Denham. 
€AL-CINE’, or €AL/CINE, v. i. To be converted 
into 2 powder or friable substance, or into a calx, 
by the, action of heat. * Newton. 
€AL-CIN’ED, pp. Reduced to a friable state by heat. 

€AL-CIN'ING, ppr. Rendering friable by heat. 

€AL'CI-TRATE, vt. [L. caleitro.) To kick. 

€AL-CI-TRA/TION, n. The act of kicking., Ross. 

€AL‘CI-UM, x [from L. calz.] The metallic basis 
of lime. £ Davy. 

CAL€!-SIN-TER, n. Calcareous sinter; stalactitic 
carbonate of lime. 

€ALEC/-SPAR, %, Calcareous spar, or crystallized car- 
bonate of lime. 

€ALC'-TUFF, n, Calcareous tufa. A leose, porous 
deposit of carbonate of lime, from waters holding it 
in solution, 

wAL’€U-LA-BLE, a, 
be calculated, or ascertained by calculation, 

€AL'€U-LA-RY, x. [L..calculus, a pebble.} 

A congeries of little stony knots dispersed through 
the parenchyma of the pear and other fruits. Encyc. 
€AL'CU-LA-RY, a, Relating to the disease of the 

stone in the bladder. 
C€AL/€U-LATE, v.t. [Fr. calculer ; It. calculare; Sp. 
calcular; L. calculo; from calculus, a pebble; Ar. 


4 UL. 
B\5, kalkai, gravel.] 


{of calz, lime, and muria, salt 


Syr. 
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1. To compute ; to reckon ; to add, subtract, mul- 
tiply, or divide any sums, for the purpose of finding 
the amount, difference, or other result. Thus, te 
calculate the expenses of erecting a house, is to esti- 
mate and add together the several sums which each 
part of the materials and the work will cost. 

2. To ascertain by the use of tables or numbers; 

as, to calculate an eclipse. 

3. To form tables upon mathematical principles, 
as appea tees ephemerides, é&c: 

4, To compute the situation of the planets at a 
certain time, for astrological purposes ; as, to calcu- 
late the birth of a person. Shak. 

5. To adjust by computation; to fit or prepare by 
the adaptation of the means to the end ; as, to calcu- 
late a system of laws for a free people. 


Religion is calculated for our benefit. Tillotson, 


€AL'CU-LATE, v. i. To make a computation; as, 
we calculate better for ourselves than for others. 

In Wew England, this word is often equivalent to 
intend or purpose, that is, to make arrangements, and 
form a plan; as,a man calculates to go a journey. 
This use of the word springs from the practice of 
computing or estimating the various circumstances 
which concur to influence the mind in forming its 
determinations, but it is not sanctioned by English 
usage, 

€AL'€U-LA-TED, pp. Computed ; reckoned ; suited ; 
adapted by design. 

€AL/CU-LA-TING, ppr. Computing; reckoning ; 
adapting by design ; adjusting. ; 

€AL-€U-LA/TION, n. ‘The art, practice, or manner, 
of computing by numbers; the use of numbers, by 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division, for 
the purpose of arriving at a certain result. Thus 
computations in astronomy. and geometry, for making 
tables of numbers, are called calculations. Encyc. 

2. The result of an arithmetical operation ; com- 
putation ; reckoning. Hooker. 

3. Estimate forined in the mind. by comparing the 
various circumstances and facts which inflaence its 
determination. 

€AL/€CU-LA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to calculation ; 
tending to calculate. Burke. 

€AL'€U-LA-TOR, n. One who computes or reckons ; 
one who estitnates or considers the force and effect 
of causes, with a view. to form a correct estimate of 
the effects. 

€AL'€U-LA-TO-RY, a. 


Johnson. 
€AL'/CULE, nr. Reckoning; computation. [Obs.] 
€AL/€U-LTI, x. pl. of Caucutus, which see. 
€AL'€U-LOUS, a. ([Supra.] Stony; gritty; hard, 
like stone; as, a calculous concretion. Brown. 
2. Affected with the gravel or stone ; as, a calculous 
person. Sharp. 
€AL/CU-LUS, x. [L. See Carcurare.]- Any hard, 
solid one in tH bade in any part of the body, as 


Belonging to calculation. 


-the stone in the bladder or kidneys, called wrinary 


; ees, or a gall-stone, called biliary calculus. 


2. In mathematics, the term calculus is applied to 
various branches of algebraical analysis. Thus the 
differential and integral calculus is a method of calcu- 
lation in which quantities are supposed to undergo 
certain variations of value, to facilitate investigations 
respecting them. The integral is the inverse of the 
differential calculus. The object of the latter is to 
deduce, from given algebraic expressions, certain 
other expressions, called differentials; that of the 
former is, from given expressions, to find others, of 
which they are the differentials. The expressions 
sought in the latter case are called integrals, the terms 
integral and differential being correlative. The calcu- 
lus of variations may be regarded as a department 
of the differential and integral calculus, in which 
the investigations are of a peculiarly general and 
recondite character. A. D. Stanley. 

€AL'DRON, (Kawl/dron,) x. [Old Fr. chauldron, now 
‘chaudron; Basque galda, to heat; galdarea, a great 
kettle; It. caldaia, or caldaro, 2 caldron; caldo, heat 
and hot; Sp. calda, heat; caldear, to heat, to weld 
iron; caldera, a caldron; Port. caldeira, a caldron; 
L. caldarium, id. ; calda, hot water ; calidus, hot, from 
caleo,to be hot. This is from the root of Eng. scald.] 

A large kettle or boiler, of copper, or other metal, 
furnished with a movable handle or bail, with which 
to hang it on a chimney-hook. Addison. 

€A-LECHE’, (Ka-lash’.) See Caras. 

€AL-E-DO/NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Caledonia, an 
ancient name of Scotland. The termination ia sig- 
nifies a country, and was added by the Romans. 
Caledon signifies, probably, the hill or town of the 
Gaels, or Caels, the primitive inhabitants. 

€AL-E-DO'NI-AN, n. A native of Caledonia, now 
Scotland. P 

€AL/E-DON-ITE, n. A mineral of a green color, con- 
sisting of the sulphate and carbonate of lead, and 
carbonate of copper. 


€AL-E-FA'CIENT, a, [See Careraction, Catrry.] 


Warming ; heating. 
€AL-E-FA’/CIENT, nx. That which warms or heats, 
€AL-E-FA€/TION, n, [L. calefactio, from calefacio, 
to make warm. See Carery.) 
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1, The act or operation of warming or heating ; 
the production of heat ina body by the action of fire, 
or by the communication of heat from other bodics. 

Encye. 
Johnson. 
a, (See Careraction.] That 

makes warm or hot; that 


2. The state of being heated. 
€AL-E-FA€'TIVE 
€AL-E-FA€'TO-RY, 

communicates heat. , 
CAL'E-FY, v. i. [L. calefio, to become warm or hot; 
from caleo and fio or facio.] 

To grow hot or warm; to be heated. 
€AL‘E-FY, v. t. To make warm or hot. Johnson. 
CAL'EM-BOURG, n. [Fr., from a German Count 

Kahlemberg, noted for his blunders in the French 
Janpusge:l A pun. Brande. 
€AL/EN-DAR, n. [L. calendarium, an account-book, 

See Catenps.] S 
1. A register of the year, in which the months, 
weeks, and days, are set down in order, with the 
feasts observed by the church, &c.; an almanac, It 
was so named from the Roman Calende, the name 
given to the first day of the month, and written, in 
large letters, at the head of each month). [See 
Cavenps.] 3% ' Encye. 
2. An orderly table or enumeration of persons ar 


Brown. 


things. Encyc. 
3. In congress, a list of bills prepared for the action 
of that body. 


4. In English courts, a list of criminal causes which 
stand for trial. In some of the American States, the 
term is extended to embrace civil causes, as arranged 
for trial. 

Calendar month ; a solar month, as it stands in 
almanacs. i 

€AL’EN-DAR, v. t. To enter or write in a calendar. 

€AL’EN-DER, v. t. [Fr. calendrer; Sp. calentar, to 

Se to urge, or press forward; from caleo, to be 
ot. 

To press between rollers, for the purpose of makin 

‘ smooth, glossy, and wavy ; as woolen and silk stufls 
and linens. ~ i 

€AL/EN-DER, 2. A machine-or hot press, used in 
manufactories to press cloths, for the purpose of 
making them smooth, even, and glossy, laying the 
nap, watering them, and giving them a wavy ap- 
pearance. It consists of two thick rollers or eyes 
ders, placed between boards or planks, the lower one 
being fixed, the upper one movable, and loaded with 
a great weight. Encye. 

€AI/EN-DER-ED, pp. Smoothed by calendering. 

€AL/EN-DER-ING, ppv. Making smooth and glossy, 
by being pressed between rollers. : 


|] CAL‘EN-DRER, x. The person who calenders cloth. 


€A-LEN'DRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to a calendar. 
€AL/ENDS, n. 


pl.. [L. calende, from calo, Gr. xatew 
Eng. to call. See ail ‘ 
Among the Romans, the first day of each month. 
The origin of this name is differently related. “Varro 
supposes it to have originated in the practice of noti- 
fying the time of the new moon, by a priest, who 
called out or proclaimed the fact to the people, and 
the number of the calends, or the day of the nones. 
Others allege that, the people being convened, the 
pontifex proclaimed the several feasts or holidays in 
the month —a custom which was discontinued in the 
year of Rome 450, when the fasti or calendar was 
set up in public places, to give notice of the festivals. 
Encyc, Adam’s Rom. Antig. 
€AL/EN-TURE, nz. [Sp. calentura, heat, a fever witn 
irregular pulse ; calentar, to heat; from L. caleo, ta. 
be hot. Russ. kalyu, to heat, to make red or red hot.} 
A violent fever, attended with great heat, incident 
to persons in hot climates, especially natives of cooler 
climates. It.is attended with delirinm, and one of 
the symptoms is, that the person affected imagines 
the sea to be a green field, and sométimes, attempt« 
ing to walk in it, is lost. Encyc. Coze, 
€A-LES’CENCE, n. [L. calesco.] . 
Growing warmth ; growing Heat. 
€ALP, (kaff,) n. 5 pl. Garves, (kavz.) (Sax. ccalf; Sw, 
kalf; Dan. kalv; D. kalf; and the verb kalven, to 
calve, to vomit ; G. kalb ; kalben. The primary sense 
is issue, from throwing out. Hence the word is ap- 
plied to the protuberant part of the leg, a push, @ 
swell. 
1. The young of the cow, or of the bovine genus 
of quadrupeds. 
2. In contempt, a doit; an ignorant, stupid person ; 
a@ weak or cowardly man. Drayton, 
‘3. The thick, fleshy part of the leg behind, so 
called from its protuberance. Wiseman, 
4, The calves of the lips, in Hosea, signify the pure 
offerings of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving. Brown, 
€ALF’-LIKE, a. Resembling a caf, Shak. . 
€ALF'-SKIN, n. The hide or skit of- a calf; or 
leather made of the skin.- 


tT) e 
SALILBRE | ™- (Fr-and Sp. calibre.) 
1. The diameter of a body; as, the celber of 


er 
column, or of a bullet. Encyt. 
2. The bore of a gun, or the extent of #\» bore. 


‘3. Figuratively, the capacity of a man’d ‘wind. 
Caliber-compasses, calibers, or. calipers { 2 sort 


ft 


f 


; 
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compasses made with arched legs, to take the diam-| 
_ eter of round bodies, as masts, shot, &c. The legs | 
move on an arch of brass, on which are marked the 
inches and half inches, to show how far the points 
of the compasses are opened asunder. Encyc. 
Caliber-rule; gunner’s calipers, an instrument in 
| which a right line is so divided, as that, the first part 
: being equal to the diameter of an iron or leaden ball 
of one pound weight, the other parts are to the first 
as the diameters of balls of two, three, four, &c., 
prcnce are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
tis used by engineers to determine, from a ball’s 
weight, its diameter or caliber, and vice versa. Encyc. 
€AL' CE, nm. [L. caliz; Fr. calice; Sax. calic, a cup; 
Gr. xvArg. It is usually written chalice, but on ety- 
mological principles, incorrectly.] 

A cup; appropriately, 2 communion-cup, or vessel 
used to administer the wine in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper It is used by the Roman Catholics in 
the mass, 

“ €AL'I-€O, 2. “Said to be from Calicut, in India.] A 
kind of cotton cloth. In England, white or unprint- 
ed cotton cloth is called calico, In the United States, 
calico is printed cotton cloth, having different colors. 

have never heard this name given to the unprinted 
eloth. Calico was originally imported from India, 
But is now manufactured in Europe and the United 
States, 

€AL'I-CO-PRINT’ER, n. One whose occupation is 
to print calicoes. 

€AL'I-CO-PRINT'ING, nm. The art or process of 
printing or impressing figured patterns on calico. 

€AL'ID, a. [L. calidus, from caleo, to be hot.] 

Hot; burning ; ardent. Johnson. 
€A-LID‘I-TY, n. Heat. Brown. 
CAL'I-DUET, n. [L. caleo, to be hot, calor, heat, and 

duco, to lead.]} 

A pipe or canal used to convey heat to the apart- 
ments of a house, by the transmission of hot air or 


\ steam, 
| €A'LIF, x. Written also Carien and Kartr. [from Ar. 


nd 


cus khalafa, to succeed. Hence a calif is a suc- 


cessor, a title given to the successors of Mohammed.] 

| A successor or vicar; a representative of Moham- 
med, bearing the same relation to him as the pope 
claims to bear to St. Peter. Among the Saracens, 

or Mohammedans, a calif is one who is vested with 
supreme dignity and power in all matters relating to 
religion and civil policy. This title is borne by the 
grand seignior in Turkey, and by the sophi of Persia. 


Encyc. 
€AL/IF-ATE, - 


: 


n. The office or dignity of a calif ; or 
i ot dala the government of a calif. Harris., 


_ €AL-I-GA'TION, n. [L. caligatio, dimness, from cal- 
igo, to be dark. 
Darkness ; dimness; clondiness. 
In medical authors, caligation, or caligo,is a dimness 
\ of sight, from any obstruction to the passage of light 
to the retina, whether from opacity of the cornea, or 
of the crystalline or other humors, or their capsules, 
, __ or from an obstructed pupil. 
€A-LIG‘'IN-OUS, a. Dim; obscure; dark. 
\ €A-LIG/IN-OUS-LY, adv. Obscurely. 
€A-LIG/IN-OUS-NESS, zn. Dimness ; obscurity. 
€AL-I-GRAPH'I€, a, [Infra.] Pertaining to elegant 
x penmanship. Warton. 
€A-LIG'RA-PHIST, n. An elegant penman. 
CA-LIG’RA-PHY, n. [Gr. xad>s, fair, and ypagw, to 
write; «a\\tyoagtn.} 
; Fair or elegant writing, or penmanship. Prideauz. 
€A'LIN, x. A compound metal, of which the Chinese 
. make tea-canisters and the like. The ingredients 


) j seem to be lead and tin. Encye. 
€AL'I-PASH, )n. That part of a turtle which be- 
€AL'I-PEE, longs to the upper shell is called 

calipask, and that part which belongs to the lower 
shell, calipce. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
 €AL'I-PERS n. pl. Compasses with 


-« €ALL-PER-COM’PAS-SES, curved legs, for 
¢ measuring the caliber, or diameter, of round bod- 
7 ies, Brande. 
_ €AL-IS-THEN'TE, c. Pertaining to calisthenics. 

| €AL-IS-THEN‘I€S, x. [Gr. xudos, beautiful, and 


4 alevos, strength.) 
The art, science, or practice, of healthful, exercise 
‘ of the body and limbs, to promote strength and grace- 


- ful movement. 

_  €AL/I-VER, 2. [from caliber.] A kind of hand-gun, 

oy musket, or arquebuse. _ Shak. 

 CA'LIX, 2. [L. caliz; Gr. evAc?.] A cup. 

; It is sometimes erroneously used for Carrx, which 

a. dee. 

 SALave, Jot [Fr. calguer, to chalk.] 

4 To copy a drawing, by rubbing the back of it 
with or black chalk, and then tracing the lines 
through on paper, &c., by means of a blunt style or 
necdie, 

ALK, (Rawk) v. t. |Qu. the connection of this word 

4 rr 


w 


ie Sp. calafctear ; {t. calafatare ; Port. calafetar ; 
calefeti; Fr. calfeter, to smear with cement or 


L 
ith 
Arm. 


CAL 


- -- 


mortar ; Ar. Ls kalafa, to stop the seams of ships 


with fine moss, &c., and pay them over with pitch; 
Sam. td. It may be corrupted from this word; if not, 
it may be from the Dan. kalk, calx, lime, or mortar ; 
but this seems not probable. The Germans and Danes 
have borrowed the Spanish and French word to ex- 
press the idea. Skinner deduces the word from Fr. 
calage, tow.] 

1. To drive oakum, or old ropes untwisted, into 
the seams of a ship, or other vessel, to prevent their 
leaking or admitting water. After the seams are 
filled, they are covered with hot, melted pitch or 
resin, to keep the oakum from rotting. 

2. In some parts of America, to set upon a horse or 
ox shoes armed with sharp points of iron, to prevent 
their slipping on ice ; that is, to stop from slipping. 

€ALK, (kauk,) x. In New England, a sharp-pointed 
piece of iron on 2 shoe for a horse or an ox, called in 
Great Britain calkin ; vsed to prevent the animal from 
slipping. 

Also, an instrument with sharp points, which per- 
sons wear on their feet to prevent slipping on the 
ice. Mog =e 

€ALK’ER, (kauk/er,) rn. A man who calks; some- 
times, perhaps, a ca/k or pointed iron on a horse-shoe. 

€ALK’ED, (kaukd,) pp. Having the seams stopped ; 
furnished with shoes with iron points. 

€ALK’IN, n. A calk, or sharp point in a horse’s shoe, 
to prevent slipping. 

€ALK’ING, (kKauk/ing,) pyr. Stopping the seams of 
a ship; putting on shoes with iron points. 

€ALK’ING, (calk’ing,) x. In painting, the covering 
of the back side of a design with black lead, or red 
chalk, and tracing lines through on a waxed plate, 
or wall, or other matter, by passing lightly over each 
stroke of the design with a point, which leaves an 
impression of the color on the plate, paper, or wall. 

Chambers. 

€ALK’ING-I-RON, (kauk/ing-i-urn,) m. An instru- 
ment like a chisel, used in calking ships. 

€ALL, v. t. pi calo; Gr. xaderw 3 Sw. kalla; Dan. 
kalde + W. galiw, to call; D. kallen, to tatk ; Ch. x52 
in Aph. to call, to thunder; Heb., to hold or restrain, 
which is the Gr. kwAvw, L. caula; Syr. Sam. and 
Eth., to hold or restrain; Ar., to keep; L. celo. The 
primary sense is to press, drive, or strain. We find 
the like elements and signification in Sax. giellan, or 

yllan, to yell; Dan. gale, to crow. ClassGl, The 

V. galw is connected in origin with gallu, to be able, 
to have power, may, can, Eng. could, the root of gal- 
lant, L. gallus, &c.} 

In a general sense, to drive ; to steain or force out 
sound. Hence, 

1. To name; to denominate or give a name. 

And oo called the light day, and the darkness he called night. 

—-Gen. tl 

2. To convoke ; to summon ; to direct or order to 
Meet; to assemble by order or public notice; often 
with together; as, the king called his council to- 
gether ; the president called together the congress. 

3. To request to meet or come. 

He sent his servants to call them that were bidden. — Matt. xxii. 

4. To invite. 

Because I have called, and ye refused. — Prov. I. 

5. To invite or summon to come or be present; to 
invite, or collect ; as, call all your senses to you. 

6. To give notice to come by authority ; to com- 
mand to come ; as, call a servant. 

7. To proclaim ; to name, or publish the name. 

Nor parish clerk, who calls the psalm so clear, Gay. 


8. To appoint or designate, as for an office, duty, 
or employment. 
See, I have called by name Bezaleel. ~ Ex. xxxi, 
Paul, called to be an apostle. — Rum. 
9. To invite ; to warn; to exhort. Js. xxii. 12. 
Cruden, 
10. To invite or draw into union with Christ; to 
bring to know, believe, and obey the gospel. Rom. 
vali. 28. 
11..To own and acknowledge. Heb. ii. xi. 
12. To invoke or appeal to. 


I call God for a witness, —2 Cor. i. 


13. To esteem or account. Js. Iviii. 5. Matt, iii. 15. 

To call down; to invite, or to bring down. 

To call back; to revoke or retract; to recall; to 
summon or bring back. ; ; 

To call for; to demand, require, or claim; as, a 
crime calls for punishment; or to cause to grow. 
Ezek. xxxvi. Also, to speak for ; to ask ; to request ; 
as, to call for a dinner. : 

To call in; to collect; as, to call in debts or money ; 
or to draw from circulation; as, to call in clipped 
coin ; or to summon together; to invite to come to- 
gether ; as, to call in neighbors or friends, 

To call forth ; to bring or summon to action ; as, to 

eal forth all the faculties of the mind. 

To call off; to summon away ; to divert; as, to call 
off the attention ; to call off workmen from their ent- 
ployment. 
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To call up: to bring into view or recollection ; as, 
to call up the image of a deceased friend ; also, to 
bring into action, or discussion ; as, to call up a bill 
before a legislative body. 

_To cull over ; to read a list, name by name ; to re- 
cite separate particulars in order, as a roll of names, 

To call out; to summon to fight; to challenge ; al- 
so, to summon into service ; as, to call out the militia. 

To call to mind; to recollect ; to revive in memory. 

€ALL, v.i. To utter a loud sound, or to address by 
name ; to utter the name,; sometimes with to, 
The angel of God called to Hagar. —Gen. xxi, 


2. To stop, without intention of staying ; to make 
a short stop ; as, to call at the inn. his use John- 
son supposes to have originated in the custom of de- 
noting one’s presence at the door by a call. It is 
coinmon, in this phrase, to usd at; as, to call at the 
inn ; or on; as, to calfona friend. This application 
seems to be equivalent to speak, D, kallen, Let us 
speak at this place. 

To call on; to make a short visit to; also, vo solicit 
payment, or make a demand of adebt. In a theo- 
logical sense, to pray to, or worship ; as, to call on the 
name of the Lord. Gen. iv. To repeat solemnly. 

Dryden. 

To call out: to utter a loud voice ; to baw! ; a pop. 

ular use of the phrase. 
€ALL, 7. A vocal address, of summons or invitation ; 
as, he will not come at a call. 

2. Demand ; requisition ; public claim ; as, listen 
to the calls of justice or humanity. 

3. Divine vocation, or suinmons; as, the call of 
Abraham. 

4. Invitation ; request of a public body or society ; 
as, a clergyman has a call to settle in the munistry. 

5. A summons from heaven ; impulse. 

St. Paul believed he had a call, when bs persecuted the Chris- 

tians. Locke, 

6. Authority ; command. Denham. 

7. A short visit ; as, to make a call; to give oné.a 
call; that is, a speaking to; D. kallen. ‘To give one 
a call, is to stop a moment and speak or say a word ; 
or to have a short conversation with. 

8. Vocation; employment. In this sense, calling 
is generally used. 


A naming ; a nomination. Bacon. 
10. Among hunters, a lesson blown on the horn, to 
comfort the hounds, Encyc. 


11. Among seamen, a whistle or pipe, used by the 
boatswain and his mate, to summon the sailors to 
their duty. - Encyc. 

12, The English name of the mineral called by the 
Germans tungsten or wolfram. Encyc. 

13. Among fowlers, a noise or cry in imitation of a 
bird, or a pipe to call birds by imitating their voice. 

Encyc. Bailey. 

14. In legislative bodies, the call of the house, is a 
calling over the names of the members, to discover 
who is absent, or for other purpose; a calling of 
names with a view to obtain answers from the per- 
sons named. 

€ALL’ED, (kauld,) pp. Invited ; summoned ; ad- 
dressed; named; appointed; invoked; assembled 
by order; recited. 
€ALL/ER, n. One who calls. 
U 
CALLA, n. A trull, or a scold. [Wot used.] Shak, 
€AL'LET, v. i. Torail; toscold. [Wot in use.} 
€AL/LID, a. Cunning. 
€AL-LID'LTY, xn. [L. calliditas.] 

Skill; discernment ; shrewdness. 

€AL-LIG/RA-PHY, vn. [Gr. xadd\typadgia.] 

Fair or elegant penmanship. 

€ALL'ING, ppr. Inviting; summoning; naming ; ad- 
dressing ; invoking. 

€ALL'ING, xz. A naming, or inviting; a reading over 
or reciting in order, or a call of names with a view 
to obtain an answer, as in législative bodies. 

2, Vocation ; profession ; trade ; usual occupation, 


or employment. Pope. Swift. 1 Cor. vii. 20. 
3. Class of persons engaged in any profession or 
employment. Hammond, 


4, Divine summons,'vocation, or invitation. 
Give all diligence to make your calling and election sure. —2 
Pet. i. 
€AL-LI’O-PE, (kal-i/o-py,) . In pagan rnythology, 
the muse that presides over eloquence and heroic 


poetry. 
€AL'LL-PERS. Seé Carrrens. 
€AL-LIS-THEN'I€S. See CaristHenics. — 
€AL-LOS'LTY, 2. [Fr. callosité; L, callositas, See 
Catuovs.]} 

Hardness of skin, which assumes a borny consist- 
ence in places exposed to constant pressure; the 
hardness of the cicatrix of ulcers. Coze, 

€AL’/LOUS, a. [L. callus, hardness ; calleo, to be hard, 
to know or be skilled ; Eng. could, which see.] 

1, Hard; hardened; indurated; as an ulcer, o> 
some part of the body. Wiseman, 

2, Hardened in mind ; insensible ; eS 


€AL’/LOUS-LY, adv. In a bardemed or unfeeling 
manner. 
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€AL’LOUS-NESS, n. Hardness, induration, applied 
to the body; insensibility, applied to the mind or heart, 
Cheyne. Bentley. 
CAL/LOW, a. [Ir. calbh; L. calvus, bald; G. kahl; D. 
o - 


kaal; Fr. chauve; Pers, Ww kal; Russ, gol, bald, 


naked; goleyu, to be stripped.] 

Destitute of feathers; naked; unfledged ; as a 
ee Milton, 
€AL’LUS, n. [L. callus, from calleo, to be hard ; Sans. 

kalla, stone.) 

1 ae preternatural hardness in the bee partic- 
ularly of the skin, as on the hands or feet, from fric- 
tion or pressure, or the hardened edges of a wound 
or ulcer, ; 

2. The new growth of osseous matter between the 
extremities of fractured bones, serving to unite them. 

€ALM, (kam,) a. [Fr. cale; Sp. calma ; It. calma; D. 
kalm. Qu. Gr. xadkaw; It. calare, to decrease or 
abate; Sp. calar, to sink.] 

1, Still; quiet; being at rest, as the air. Hence, 
Not stormy or tempestuous; as, a calm day. 

2. Undisturbed ; not agitated ; as, a calm sea. 

3. Undisturbed by passion ; not agitated or excited ; 
quiet ; tranquil, as the mind, temper, or attention. 
€ALM, zn. Stillness; tranquillity ; quiet ; freedom from 

motion, agitation, or disturbance ; applied to the cle- 
ments, or to the mind and passions. South. 
€ALM, v.t. To still ; to quiet, as the wind or elements ; 
to still, appease, allay, or pacify, as the mind or pas- 
sions. Dryden. Atterbury. 
€XLM’-BROW-ED, a. Wearing the look of calinness. 
€ALM/ER, n. The person or thing that cals, or has 
» <he power to still, and make quiet ; that which allays 
€ALM’ER, a. comp. More calm. {or pacifies. 
€ALM’EST, a. superl. Most calm. 
€ALMI'ING, ppr. Stilling; appeasing. 
€ALM’LY, adv. Ina quiet manner; without disturb- 
ance, agitation, tumult, or violence ; without passion ; 
quietly. 
€ALM’NESS, n. Quietness 
~applied to the elements. 

2. Quietness; mildness; unruffled state; applied 

to the mind, passions, or temper. 
CALM’Y, (kam’e,) 2. Calm; quiet; peaceable. 
Spenser. Cowley. 
€A-LOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. xadog and ypagn.] 
Elegant penmanship. [See catererny 
~ 


. Rev. 
€AL/O-MEL,» Qu. Gr. xados, fair, and pedAas, black, 
or Ethiops fal.) , 

A prepara. of mercury, much used in medicine. 
It is the dic:..orid of mercury, or a compound of two 
equivalents of mercury and one equivalent of chlo- 
rine. It is usually formed by rubbing together mer- 
cury and corrosive sublimate, in certain definite pro- 
portions, and then subliming. 

€A-LOR/IE, 2. [L. calor, heat.] 

The principle or matter of heat, or the simple ele- 
ment of heat. Lavoisier. 

The agent to which the phenomena of heat and 
combustion are ascribed. Ure. 

Caloric expands all bodies. Henry. 
€A-LOR'I€, a. Pertaining to the matter of heat. 
ee n. [L. calor, heat, and fero, to 

ear. 

An apparatus for conveying and distributing heat ; 
a term particularly applied to an apparatus for heat- 
ing conservatories, &c., by means of hot water ciy- 
culating in tubes. Ore. 

€AL-O-RIF’I€, a. That has the quality of producing 
heat ; causing heat; heating. 

Calorific rays; the invisible, heating rays which 
emanate from the sun, and from burning and heated 
bodies. The calorific rays of the sun and other lu- 
minous bodies, are different from the luminous or 
colorific rays, and possess different refrangibilities, 

€A-LOR-I-FL-€A’/TION, n. The production of heat, 
especially animal heat. 

€AL-O-RIM/E-TER, n. [L. calor, heat, and Gr. per- 
pov, Measure.] _ 

An apparatus for measuring relative quantities of 
heat, or the specific caloric of bodies ; or an instru- 
ment for measuring the heat given out by a body in 
cooling, from the quantity of ice it melts; invented 
by Lavoisier and Laplace. 

€A-LOR-I-MO/TOR, n. [caloric, and L. moter, mover.] 

A galvanic instrument, for evolving caloric, in 
which the calorific influence or effects are attend- 
ed by scarcely any electrical, but great magnetic 


€A-LOTTE! rie 
CALOTE, ? n. (Fr. calotte.] ; 

1. A cap or coif, of hair, satin, or other stuff, worn 
fn Roman Catholic countries, as an ecclesiastical 
ornament, 

2. In architecture, a round cavity or depression, in 
form of a cup or cap, lathed and plastered, used to 
diminish the elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, 
&c., which would otherwise be too high for other 

jieces of the apartment, Harris. Encyc. 
€AL/O-TYPE, n. [Gr. xados, beautiful, and rumos, 


3 stillness; tranquillity ; 
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type.) A name given by Mr. Fox Talbot to his in- 


vention for making pictures on paper or other sub- 
stances, by the agency of light. Gilbert. 
€A-LOY’ERS 


€A-LOG’E-RI, i n. pl. [Gr. xador and ysoovres.} 

Monks of the Greek church of three orders ; arch- 
art, or novices; ordinary professed, or microchemi; 
and the more perfect, called megalochemi. They are 
also divided into cenobites, who live in cloisters, and 

erform all ‘the services of the choir; anchorets, who 
ive in separate cells, at a distance from the cloister 
which they attend on Sundays and fast-days; and 
recluses, who shut themselves up in grottos and cav- 
erns, on the mountains, and live on alms furnished 
to them by the monasteries. : Encyc. 
CALP, x. A variety of carbonate of lime, of a bluish- 
black, gray, or grayish-blue, but its streak is white; 
called also argillo-ferruginous limestone. It is inter- 
mediate between compact limestone and marl. 
: Kirwan. Cleaveland. Philips, 
€ALQUE, v.t. See Carx. 
€AL'TROP, n. [Sax. coltreppe, a species of thistle, 
rendered by Lve, Rhamnus, and Carduus stellatus. 
The French has chaussctrape. The Italian calcatrep- 
polo is from calcare, to tread, and trrbolo, a thistle; L. 
inde) 

1. A kind of thistle, the Latin Tribulus, with a 
roundish, prickly pericarp, composed of five united 
capsules, each of which is, on one side, gibbous, of- 
ten armed with three or four daggers; on the other 
side, angular, converging with transverse cells. It 
grows in France, Italy, and Spain, among corn, and 
is very troublesoine, as the prickles run into the feet 
of cattle. Fam. of Plants. Miller. 

2. In military affairs, an instrument with four iron 
points disposed in a triangular form, so that, three of 
them being on the ground, the other points upward. 
These are scattered on the ground, where an enemy’s 
cavalry are to pass, to impede their progress by en- 
dangering the horses’ feet. Encyc. Dr. Adilison, 

€A-LUM/BA, n. [from kalumb, its native name in 
Mozambique. ] 

A plant, the Cocculus palmatus, growing in Mo- 
zambique. The root of this plant, a bitter tonic, is 
much used in medicine. 

€AL’U-MET, xn. Among the aboriginals of America, a 
pipe, used for smoking tobacco, whose bow) is usually 
of soft red stone, like marble, and the tube a long 
reed, ornamented with feathers. The calumet is used 
as a symbol or instrument of peace and war. To 
accept the calumet, is tu agree to the terms of peace, 
and to refuse it, is to reject them. The calumet of 
peace is used to seal or ratify contracts and alliances, 
to receive strangers kindly, and to travel with safety. 
The calumet of war, differently made, is used to pro- 
claim war. ‘ 

€A-LUM'NI-ATE, v. t. [See Carumny.] To accuse 
or charge one falsely and knowingly with some 
crime, offense, or something disreputable ; to slander. 
€A-LUM/NI-ATE, v. i. To charge falsely and know- 
ingly with a crime or offense ; to propagate evil re- 
orts with a design to injure the reputation of another. 
€A-LUM'NI-A-TED, pp. ora. Slandered ; falsely and 
maliciously accused of what is criminal, immoral, or 
disgraceful. 

€A-LUM'NI-A-TING, ppr. Slandering. , 

€A-LUM-NI-A'TION, 2. False accusation of a crime 
or offense, or a malicious.and false representation of 
the words or actions of another, with a view toin- 
jure his good name. : 

€A-LUM'NI-A-TOR, 2. One who slanders ; one who 
falsely and knowingly accuses another of a crime or 
offense, or maliciously propagates false accusations 
or reports. 

€A-LUM’NI-A-TO-RY, a. Slanderous. Montagu, 

€A-LUM’NI-OUS, a. Slanderous ; bearing or imply- 

ing calumny ; injurious to reputation. 
€A-LUM'NI-OUS-LY, adv. Slanderously. 
€A-LUM'NI-OUS-NESS, nz. Slanderousness, 

Bp. Morton. 

€AL'UM-NY, 2. [L. calumnia; Fr. calomnie; It. ca- 

lumnia. If m is radical, this word may be allied to 
calamity, both from the sense of falling upon, rush- 
ing, or throwing on. If m is not radical, this word 


may be the Gothic holon, to calumniate, Saxon holan, | 


to rush upon. The word is found in Ir. guilimne. 
calumny, guilimnighim, to calumniate or reproach.] 
Slander; false accusation of a crime or offense, 
knowingly or maliciously made or reported, to the 
injury of another; false representation of facts re- 
roachful to another, made by design, and with 
nowledge of its falsehood; sometimes followed 
by on. 
Neglected calumny soon expires, Murphy's Tacitus, 


€AL'VA-RY, x. [L. calvaria, from calva, a skull or 
ere Ir. calb, the head; Sp. calvario, calva; It. 
calvo. 

1. A place of skulls; particularly the place where 
Christ was crucified on a small hill west of Jerusalem. 
In Roman Catholic countries, 2 kind of chapel raised 
on a hillock near a city, as a place of devotion, in 

* memory of the place where our Savior suffered. 
heraldry, a cross so called, set upon steps, 
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resembling the cross on which our Savior waW 
crucified. ¢ 

3. In architecture, a chapel, erected by Romat 
Catholics on a hill, in which are represented the mys. 
teries of Christ’s death. mes. 

€ALVE, (kiv,) v. i. [from calf; Sax. calfian.] 

1. To bring forth young, as a cow. 

2. In a metaphorical sense, and sometimes by way of 
reproach, as when applied to the human race, to bring 
forth ; to produce. 


‘“CALVES'-SNOUT, n A plant, snapdragon, An- 


tirrhinum. 
€ALV/ER, v. t. Tocutin slices, [Jot in use.] 

; B. Jonson. 
€ALV'ER, v. i. To shrink by cutting, and not fil to 
pieces. [vat in use. Ceiton, 

€AL-VILLE’, rn. [Fr.] A sort of apple. 

€AL!VIN-ISM,z. The theological tenets or doctrines 
of Calvin, who was born in Picardy, in France, and 
in 1536 chosen professor of divinity, and minister of 
achurch in Geneva. The distinguishing doctrines 
of this system are, original sin, particular election 
and reprobation, particular redemption, effectual 
grace in regeneration, or a change.of heart by the 
spirit of God, justification by free grace, perseverance 
of the saints, and the ‘Trinity. 

€AL'VIN-IST, n. A follower of Calvin; one who 
embraces the theologicat doctrines of Calvin. 

vAL-VIN-IST'I€, a, Pertaining to Calvin, or 

€AL-VIN-IST/1€-AL. to his opinions in theology. 

ee ee he a a oa recy to peapiieclnts 

a ‘om calf. ea calf. ore prop- 

ony, CaLrisH. ] c Sheldon 

€AL'VLTY, x. Baldness. 

€ALX, n.; pl. Cacxes or Carces. [L. calz; Sax 
cealc, a stone, calculus, and chalk; D. kalk; G. hall ; 
Sw. kalck; Dan. kalk; Fr. chauz. The same word 
signifies chalk, lime, mortar, and the heel, and from 
that is formed calculus, a little stone. The word then 
signifies, primarily, a lump, or clod, or hard mass, 
and is allied to callus. If calz is from xedct, the 
usual orthography was not observed by the Latins. 
See Carcuvatx.] 

Properly, lime or chalk ; but more appropriately, 
the substance of a metal er mineral which remains 
after being subjected to calcination by héat, solution 
by acids, or detonation by niter, and which is or 
may be reduced to a fine powder. Metallic calxes 
are naw called oryds. They weigh more than the 
metal from which they are produced, being combined 
with oxygen. ore. Ce 

Calz nativa ; native calx, a.kind of marly earth, of 
a dead whitish color, which, in water, bubbles or. 
hisses, and without burning will make a cement, like 
lime or gypsum. Mer 

Cal viva, quick lime, is lime not slaked. ncye, 

€A-LYC'IN-AL, a, Pertaining to a calyx; situated 
€AL'Y-CINE, on a calyx.: Martyn. 
CAL/Y-€LE, ». [L. calyculus. See Caryx.] 

In botany, a row of small, leaflets, at the base of 
the calyx, on the outside. The calycle of the seed is 
the outer proper covering or crown of the seed ad- 
hering to it, to facilitate its dispersion. Martyn. 

2. In zoology, a term applied to the small cup-like 
prominences, containing each a polyp-cell, covering 
the surface of many corols, 

€A-LY€/U-LATE, } a, Having a calycle at the base 
€AL/Y-€LED, on the outside; used of the 


calyz. 
€A-LYP/TRA, n. [Gr. xaXvrrnp, a cover.] 

The calyx of mosses, according to Linneus; but 
not properly a-calyx. It is a kind of veil, or cow], 
which covers or is placed over the top of the anther, 
like an extinguisher. Martyn. Milne. 

The calyptra of mosses is an appendage of the 
capsule. It at first closely invests the capsule, and 
its summit is thestigma. As the capsule approaches 
maturity, the calyptra is detached below, and ap- 
pended to the stigma like a hood, Cyc. Sinith. 

The celyptra of mosses~is that part-of the mem- 
branous covering, inclosing the sporangium or theca 
(capsule,) which, when the membrane bursts aroun 
as the theca approaches maturity, is carried up and 
sustained on the summit of the latter. Lindley. 

The theca was considered as an anther by Linneus; 
afterwards as a capsule, or proper seed-vessel, sur- 
mounted by astigma. It is now regarded as a spo- 
rangium, or vessel inclosing the spores, which cor- 
respond to the seeds in the higher orders of plants, 

€A-LYP/TRI-FORM, a. Having the form of a ca- 


lyptra. 

€A'LYX, n.; pl. Caryxzs. [L. calyx; Gr. -wadvi, a 
tlower not opened, a husk or shell. It has been con- 
founded with «vA: {, calix, a cup.) 

1. The outer covering of a flower, being the ter- 
mination of the cortical epidermis or outer bark of 
the plant, which,in most plants, incloses and sup 

orts the bottom of the corol. In Linnus’s, system, 
t comprehends the perianth, the involucrum, the 
ament, the spath, the glume, the calyptra, and the 
volva. Milne. Martyn. 

The opinion of Linnzus that the calyx isthe con- 
tinuation of the epidermis is now considered error — 
neous, : Ed, Encyc. 
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The calyz it the most exterior integument of a 
tlower, consisting of several verticillate ‘eaves, 
(sepals,) united by their margins or distinct, usually 
of a green color, and of a less delicate texture than 
the corol. Lindley, 

The calyx, as thus defined, corresponds to the 
perianth of Linnzus. 

2. A membranous sac, inclosing each papilla of the 


kidney, opening at its apex into the pelvis of the 
kidney ; called also infundibulum. 
€AL-ZOONS’, n. pl. (Sp. calzones.} 
Drawers. [Not English.]’ Herbert. 


€AM, n. A projection on a wheel, which, by its revo 
Jution, produces an alternating motion in machinery. 
CA-MA‘IED, n. A painting in which there is only 
* one color, and where the lights and shades are of 
gold wrought on a golden or azure ground. When 
the ground is yellow, the French call itcirage ; when 
gray, grisaille. This work is chiefly used to repre- 
Sent basso-relievos. ‘These pieces answer to the 
povoxpwuara, or monochromes, of the poss 
ERCYC. 
€AM'BER, x. [Fr. cambrer, to arch, to vault, to bend, 
* from L. camera, a vault, a chamber. ] 

Among builders, camber, or camber-beam, is a piece 
of timber cut archwise, or with an obtuse angle in 
the middle, used in platforms, where long and strong 
beams are required. As a verb, this word signifies 
to bend, but "know not that it is used. 

A cambered deck, is one which is higher in the mid- 
dle, or arched, tut drooping or declining toward the 
stem and stern ; also when it is irregular. 

€AM'BER-ING, ppr. or a. Bending; arched; as, a 
deck lies cambering. 
€AM’BI-AL, a. eclansing to exchanges in morons 
ark, 
€AM'BIST, n. [It. cambista, from cambio, exchange ; 
Sp. id. 

Ps banker ; ‘one who deals in exchange, or is skilled 
in the science. Christ. Obs. 
€AM/BIST-RY,xn. The science of exchange, weights, 
measures, &c. Park. 
€AM'BLUM, n. In botany, a viscid secretion, which, 
‘in the spring, separates the alburnum of an exoge- 
nous plant from the liber, or inner bark. Lindley. 

€AM-BOGE!, 2. See Gamnocr. 

€AM-BOOSE’, n. [D. kombuis.} A ship’s cook-room 
or kitchen. [See Caxoose.] 

€AM’/BREL, x. A crooked piece of wood, or iron, to 
hang meat on. [See Gamsret.] : 

CAM’BRIE, n. A species of gxtremely fine white 
linen, made of flax, said to be named from Cambray, 
in Flanders, where it was first manufactured. Cam- 
bric is also made of cotton. 

€AME, pret. of Come, which see. 

€AME, zn. A term applied to slender rods of cast 
lead, of which glaziers make their turned Jead for 
receiving the glass of casements. Gwilt. Encye. 

€AMEL, nr. [L. camelus; Gr. xupndos; D. and Dan. 
kameel; G. kamel; Heb. Syr. and Eth. $2 gamal; Cn 


Su 
NODS; Ar, Ave The Aravic verb, to which this 


word belongs, signifies to be beautiful, or elegant, to 
as or to behave with kindness and humanity. 
Sax. gamele, or gamol, is a camel, and an old 
man; gamol-feaz, one that has long hair; gamol- 
ferhth, a man of great mind. In W. the word is 
cummarc, acrooked horse. ] ' 

l. A large quadrupéd used in Asia and Africa for 
carrying burdens, and for riders. As a genus, the 
camel belongs to thé order of Pecora. The charac- 
teristics are: it has no hors; it has stx fore teeth in 
the under jaw ; tlre canine teeth are wide set, three 
in the upper and two in the lower jaw ; and there is 
a fissure in the upper lip. The dromedary, or Ara- 
bian camel, bas one bunch on the back, four callous 
protuberances on the fore legs, and two on the hind 
legs. The Bactrian camel has two bunches on the 
back The llama of Suuth America is a smaller 
animat, with a smooth back, small head, fine black 
eyes, and very long aeck. The pacos, or shéep, of 
Ciili, has no b. wh. Camels constitute the riches 
of an Arabian, without which he could neither sub- 
sist, carry on trade, nor travel over sandy deserts. 
Their milk is his common food. By the camel’s 
power of sustaining abstinence from drink for many 
days, and of subsisting on a few coarse shrubs, he is 
peculiarly fitted for the parched and barren lands of 
Asia and Africa. e 

2. In Holland, camel (or kameel, as Coxe writes 
it) isa machine for lifting ships, and bearing them 
over the Pampus, at the mouth of the River Y, or 
over other bars. it is also used in other places, and 
particularly at the dock in Petersburg, to bear vessels 
over a bar to Cronstadt. Core. Encyc. 

€AM/EL-BACK-ED, (-bakt,) a. Having a back like 
a camel; humpbacked. Fuller. 

€A-ME'LE-ON MIN‘ER-AL, n. [See Cuameteon.] 
A compound formed by fusing together pure potash 
and black oxyd of manganese, whose solution in 
Waler, at first green, passes spontaneously through 


a _ the whole series of colored rays to the red; and by 
SS ———— 
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the addition of potash, it returns to its original | 


green. Ure. 

This is catled manganate or manganesate of pot- 
ash; the black oxyd of manganese here performing 
the functions of an acid. 

€A-MEL’O-PARD or €AM‘EL-O-PARD, n. 
lus and pardalis.] 

The giraffe, a species constituting the genus ca- 
melopardalis. This animal has two straight horns, 
without branches, six inches long, covered with hair, 
truncated at the end, and tufted. On the forehead 
is a tubercle, two inches high, resembling another 
horn. The fore legs are not much longer than the 
hind ones, but the shoulders are of such a’ vast 
length, as to render the fore part of the animal much 
higher than the hind part. ‘Uhe head is like that of 
astag; the neck is slender and elegant, furnished 
with a short mane. The color of the whole animal 
is a dirty white, marked with large, broad, rusty 
spots. This animal is found in the central and east- 
ern parts of Africa, It is timid, and not fleet 

Encyc. 
€AM'E-O, x. [It. cammeo.] «A precious stone carved 
in relief ; opposed to an intaglio, which is cut into the 
stone. Originally the onyx, and afterward the agate, 
were used for this purpose. In the true cameo, a stone 
is used having two layers, (and sometimes more,) of 
different colors ; and the art consists in so cutting, as 
to appropriate these different colors to different parts, 
or elevations of the work. Shells are also used for 
cheaper work of the same kind. Elmes. 
€AM/E-RA LO/CI-DA, xn. An optical « instrument, 
which, by means or a style, lenses, &c., gives the 
outlines of external objects on paper, or canvas, so 
that an artist can sketch the subject. . Elmes. 
€AM/E-RA OB-S€EU/RA, or dark chamber; in optics, 
an apparatus representing an artificial eye, in which 
the images of external objects, received through a 
* double convex glass, are exhibited distinctly, and in 
their native colors, on a white surface placed on the 
focus of the glass within a darkened chamber. - 
€AM/E-RADE, xn. [L. camera,achamber.]. One who 
lodges or resides in the same apartment ; now Com- 
RADE, Which see. 
€AM-E-RA-LIST'T€,a. (Infra.] Pertaining to finance 
and public revenue. 
€AM-E-RA-LIST'IES, n. . pl. »[G. cameralist, a finan- 
cier. In Sp. camagista is a minister of state; 
camarilla,a small room. .The word seems to be fron 
L. camera, a chamber. ] : 
The science of finance, ur public revenue, compre- 
hending the means of raising and disposing of it. 
Grinke. 
€AM’'ER-ATE,v. t. [L. camero, from camera, a cham- 
ber, properly, an arched roof.] 
- To vault; toceil. (Little used.] 
€AM/ER-A-TED, pp. or a. [L. cumeratus, trom camera. | 

1. Arched; vaulted. 

2. a. In conchology,a term applied to shells which 
are divided by transverse partitions into a series of 
chambers, traversed by a siphon; called also cham- 
bered shells. 

€AM’ER-A-TING, ppr. 
AM-ER-A‘TION, x. An arching, or vaulting. 
AM-E-RO/NI-AN, 7. A name given to the follow- 
ers of Hichard Cameron, in Scotland, who refused to 
accept the indulgence granted to the Presbyterian 
clergy in the persecuting times of Charles IT., lest, by 
so doing, they should be understood to recognize his 
ecclesiastical authority. é 

€AM/S, n. [It. camice.] A thin dress. [ot English.] 

€AM-IS-ADD!, x. [Fr. from chemise, a shirt; It. ca- 
micia; Sp. camisa. E 

An attack by surprise, at night, or at break of day, 
when the enemy is supposed to be in bed. This 


[eame- 


Arching. 


word is said to have taken its rise from an attack of |. 


this kind, in which fhe soldiers, as a badge to dis- 
tinguish each other, wore a shirt over their arms. 
Encye. 
€AMIS-A-TED, a. Dressed with a shirt outward. 
Johnson. 
€AM’'LET, n. [from camel ; sometimes written Came- 
Lot.}] A stuff originally made of camel’s hair. It is 
now made, sometimes of wool, sometimes of silk, 
sometimes of hair, especially that of goats, with 
wool or silk. In some, the warp is silk and wool 
twisted together, and the woof is hair. The pure 
Oriental camlet is made solely from the hair of a sort 
of goat, about’ Angora. Camlets are now made in 
Europe. Encye. 
€AM/LET-ED, a. Colored, or veined. alerbert. 
‘EAM/MOCK, xn. [Sax. cammoc or cammec.] A plant, 
petty whin, or rest-harrow, Ononis. 
Af 
€a.movs), { a, [Fr. camus; W. cam, crooked.] 


Flat; depressed. [Applied only to the nose, and lit- 
tle bese AN 
€A'MOUS-ED, (ka/must,) a. Depressed ; crooked. 
B. Jonson. 
€A'MOUS-LY, adv. Awry. Skelton. 
€AMP, n. [L. campus; Fr. camp and champ; Arm. 
camp; {t. Sp. and Port. campo; Sax. camp. The 
sense is, an open, level field, or plain. See Cuam- 
rion and Game. ] 
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1. The ground on which an army pitch their tents, 
whether for a night or a longer time, 
2. The order or arrangement of tents, or dispusi- 
tion of an anny, for rest ; as, to pitch a camp. 
3. An army, or body of troops, encamped gn the 
same field. Hwne. 
E€AMP,»v. t. ori. To rest, or lodge, as an army, or travel- 
ers in a wilderness ; to pitch a camp; to fix tents. 
See Encamp. 

€AMP-BED'STEAD, (-bed/sted,) n. A bedstead 
made to fold up within a narrow space, as used in 
war ; a tressel bedstead. 

€AMP!-BOY, n. A boy that serves in a camp. 
Dunicht, 

€AMP!-FIGHT, n. Yn law writers, a trial by duel, or 
the legal combat of two champions, for the decision 
of a controversy. [Camp in W. is a game, and cazn- 
pian is to contend.] 3 

€AMP'-STOOL, zx. A seat, or stool, with cross-legs 
to fold up. 

€AMP-VIN/E-GAR, n. A mixture of vinegar with 
Cayenne pepper, soy, walnut-ketchup, anchovies, 
and garlic. . 

€AM-PAG/NOL, n. A species of rat with a short tail. 

Kirby. 

€AM-PAIGN!, (kam-pane’,) n. [Fr. campagne me 

campagna; Sp. compazia; Port. companha, from camp. 

This should be written campain, as. Mitford writes 


it. 

1. An open field ; a large, open plain ; ‘an extensive 
tract of ground without considerable his. [See 
CuHamparcn.] 

2, The time that an army keeps the field, either in 
action, marches, or in camp, without entering into 
winter quarters. A campaign is usually from spring 
to autumn, or winter ; but ih some instances, armies 
make a wint+r campaign. 

€AM-PAIGN’, v: i. . To serve in a campaign. 
Musgrave. 
€AM-PAIGN/ER, rn. One who has served in an army 
several campaigns ; an old soldier; a veteran. 
€AM-PA'NA, xn. [L.] The pasque-flower. 
€AM-PA‘NI-A,x. A large extent of open country ; 
applied to the country round Rome, &c. 
2. A campaign. [Obs. 
€AM-PAN'L-FORM, a. “[L. campana, a bell, and 
forma, form. 

In botany, in the shape of a bell ; applied to flowers, 
€AM-PA-Ni/LE, xn... In architecture, a clock or bell 
tower. Elmes. 
€AM-PA-NOL/O-GY, n. [L. campana, and Gr. doyos.} 

Art of ringing bells; properly, a treatise on the art. 

€AM-PAN’U-LA, n. [L.] The bell-flower. 
€AM-PAN’U-LATE, a. [L. campanula, a little bell.}: 

In botany, in the form of a bell ; bell-shaped. 

€AM-PEACH/Y-WOOD ; [from Campeachy, in Mex- 
ico.} See Locwoop. 

€AM-PES’/TRAL, 2a. .[L. campestris, from campus, 

€AM-PES’/TRI-AN, ja field.) 

Pertaining to an open field; growingfin a field, or 
open ground. ° Mortimer. 

€AM'PHENE, n. [A contraction of camphogen.] 

A name recently proposed for pure oil of turpentine, 
€ommonly called spirit of turpentine,) ht lately 
munch used, in order to disguise the nature and 
character of the substance, when it is to be sold 
for burning in lamps. 

€AM’PHO-GEN, n. [Gr. xapgdopav, or xappovpa, 
camphor, and yevvam, to produce, because, by com- 
bination with a certain definite proportion of oxygen, 
camphogen becomes camphor. } 

A hydrocarbon, composed of eight equivaients of 
hydrogen, and ten of carbon; the basyle of.cam- 


phor. 
€AM/PHOR,2. [Low L. camphora; Fr. camphre; It. 
canfora ; Sp.alcanfor; Port. canfora; D. and G. kam- 


FS ee 
fer; Ar. pls cafor, kaforon, from — 


kafara, Heb. Ch. and Syr. 55 kafar, to drive oft, 
remove, separate, wipe away; hence, to cleanse, 
to make atonement. It seems to be naméd from its 
purifying effects, or from exudation. It will be 
seen that the letter m in this word isscasual.] 

A solid concrete substance, from the Laurus Cam- 
phora, Linn., or Indian laurel-tree, a large tree grow- 
ing wild im Borneo, Sumatra, &c. It is a whitish 
translucent substance, of a granular or foliated frac- 
ture, and somewhat unctuous to the feel. It has a 
bitterish aromatic taste, and a very fragrant smell; 
and is a powerful diaphoretic. ; 4 

Encyc. Lunier. Aikin. 
Camphor is a protoxyd of camphogen. ‘ 
€AM/PHOR, v. t. To impregnate or wash with cam- 
phor. [Little meet 
€AM-PHOR-A'CEOUS, a. Of the nature of camphor ; 
partaking of camphor. Barton, 
€AM/PHOR-ATE, « ¢t To impregnate witn cam- 


-- - 


hor. 
eAM'PHOR-ATE, n. In chemtstry,a salt formed by 
the combination of camphoric acid with a base. 
€AM/PHOR-ATE, a. Pertaining to camphor, or ime 
pregnated with it. 
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€AM'PHOR-A-TED, a. Impregnated with camphor. 
€AM-PHOR'IE€, a. Pertaining to camphor, or partak- 
ing of its qualities. ; : 

Camphoric acid; a crystallized acid, produced by 
long digestion or repeated distillation of camphor with 
nitric acid. e Y : 

€AM/PHOR-OIL, n. A fragrant, limpid oil, obtained 
from the Dryobalanops aromatica; considered as cam- 

hor, not yet concrete, ‘ 

€AM’PHOR-TREE, n. The tree from which cam- 
phor is obtained. According to Miller, there are two 
sorts of trees thut produce camphor; one, a native 
of Borneo, which produces the best kind ; the other, 
a native of Japan, which resembles the bay-tree, 
bearing black or purple berries. But the tree grows 
also in Sumatra. The stem is thick, the bark of a 
brownish color, and the ramification strong, close 
and extended. The wood is soft, easily worked, and 
juseful for domestic purposes, To obtain camphor, 
the tree is cut down, and divided into pieces, and 
the camphor taken’ out; it being found in small, 
whitish flakes, situated perpendicularly, in irregular 
veins, in and near the center of the tree. It is then 
repeatedly soaked and washed in soapy water, to sep- 
arate from it all extraneous matter. It is then 
passed through three sieves of different texture, to 
divide it into three sorts, head, belly, and foot" cam- 
phor. Camphor-oil is camphor, before the operations 
of nature have reduced it to a concrete form ;.and 
concrete camphor may be reduced to oil by nitric 
acid. . Asiat. Res. iv. 1. 

Camphor forms, with nitric acid, a liquid com- 
pound, Ula oa of camphor.) Graham. 

Camphor is obtained from the Camphora officinarum. 

Laurus Camphora, Linn.,) a native of China and 
apan, and from the Dryobalanops aromatica, a native 
of Borneo and Sumatra. The camphor from the lat- 
ter is harder, more brittle, and more highly valued, 
particularly in the East. 
€AMP/ING, ppr. Encamping. 
€AMP/ING, zn. A playing at football. 
€AMP'I-ON, n A plant; the popujar name of the 
Lychnis. ‘ 
€AM’US,) x. [L. camisa.] A thin dress. [Not 
€AM'IS, English.] Spenser. 
€AM!--WOOQD, n. A tropical wood, used in dyeing; 
said to be the produce of the Baphia nitida, a native 
of Sierra Leone. 
€AN, 2. [D. kan; Sax. canna; G. kanne ; Dan. kande: 
Sw. kanna; Corn. hannath ; Sans. kundha; probably 
froin holding, containing ; W. cannu or ganu, to con- 
tain, gan, capacity, a mortise ; Eng. gain, in carpen- 
try. Hence W. cant, a circle, a hoop, a fence round 
a yard, a hundred ; L. centum; Teut. hund, in.hun- 
dred. See Cent, and Hunprep, and Can, infra.] 

A cup or vessel for liquors, in modern times made 

of metal ; as, a can of ale. 
€AN, v. i.; pret. Coup, which is from another root. 
[See Courp.]- NS is from the Sax. cennan, fo know, 
to bear, op. produce; Goth. kunnan; Sax. cunnan, to 
$know, to be able ; cunnian, to try, to attempt, to 
prove ; cind, eyn, gecynd, kind; L. genus; D. kunnen, 
to know, to certane to hold, to contain, to be 
able, like the Fr. savoir; Dan. kunne, (kan, indic. 
pres. sing.,) to be able; kiende, to know; Sw. kanna, 
to know; kunna, to be able; G. kennen, to know; 
kénnen, to bé able. Hence cunning, that is, know- 
ing, skillful, experienced; G. kénzen, a being able, 
ability, knowledge, kund, public ; kunde, knowledge, 
“acquaintance. . The Teutonic and Gothic words unite 
with the Greek yevvaw), to beget, as a male, and to 
bear, as a female, which is connected with y:vopac, 
to.be bor or produced. 
are probably the samé word; and the Sax. ginnan, 
in the compounds aginnan, beginnan, onginnan, to 
begin, is from the same root. ‘Phe primary sense is, 
to strain, to stretch, to urge or thrust with force, 
which gives the sense of producing, and of’ holding, 
containing, which is the primary sense of knowing, 
comprehending ; and straining gives the sense of 
power. The Sax. cuxnian, to try, isto strain. (See 


~ 


Bryant, 


- 


Ken.) Ar. “l= ‘kauna, to bé, the substantive 


verb ; alsd, to become, to be made, té endure ; alzo, 


—- ae 


te create, to generate, to form; er kaning; to 


know ; Heb. and Ch. }°3; to fit or prepare, to form or 
fashion ; whence right, fit; as we have right; Sax. 
reht; L. rectus, from rego, to rule, that is, to strain, 


stretch, make straight ; Syr. kan, to begin to be, 
and its derivatives, to plant or establish, to create, 


to be prepared ; Eth. no4 kun, to be, to become, 
to. be made; Ch. and Sam. as the Hebrew. See 
Class Gn, No. 29, 38, and 58, 42, 45, &c. Can, in 
English, is treated as an auxiliary verb, the sign of 
the infinitive being omitted, as in the phrases / can 
&; instead of I can to go; thou canst go; he can g0.] 

To be able; to have sufficient strength or phys- 
—_————___- 
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Can, cennan, and yevvaw, } 
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ical power. One man can lifta weight which another 
cun not. A horse cax run a certain distance in a 
given time. 

2. To have means or instruments, which supply 
power or ability. A man can build a house, or fit out 
a ship, if he has the requisite property. A nation 
can not prosecute a war without money or credit. [I 
will lend you a thousand dollars.if I can. 

3. To be possible. 5 

Nicodemus said, How can these things be ?—~ John iil. 


o 

4. To have adequate moral power. A man can 
indulge in pleasure, or he can refrain. He can restrain 
his appetites, if he will. : 

5. To have just or legal competent power, that is, 
right; to be free from any restraint of moral, civil, 
or political obligation, ar from any positive prohibi- 
tion. We can use a highway for travel, for this is 
permitted by law. A man can or can not hold an 
office. The Jews could not eat- certain kinds of ani- 
mals which were declared to be unclean. The house 
of commons, in England, can impeach, but the house 
of fords only can try impeachments. In general, we 
can do whatever neither the laws of God nor of man 
forbid. 

Hoy can I do this great wickedness and sin against God ? — Gen. 

xXxXXIX, ’ 
l can not go beyond the word: of the Lord my God, to do less or 
more. — Num, xxii. 

6. To have natural strength, or capacity; to be 
susceptible of ; to be able or free to undergo any 
change, or produce,any effect, by the laws and con- 
stitution of nature, or by divine appointment. Silver 
can be melted, but can not be changed into gold. 

Can the rush grow without mire ? — Job viii. 
Can the fig-tree bear olive berries? — James iii, 
Can faith save him ?— James ii. 

7. To have competent strength, ability, fortitude, 
patience, &c., in a passive sense. - He can not bear 
reproof. I can not endure this impertinence. 

This is a hard saying ; — who can hear it? — John vi. 


8. To have the requisite knowledge, experience, 
or skill. Young men are not admitted members of 
college, till they caz translate Lacin and Greek. An 
astronomer can Calculate an eclipse, though he can 
not make a coat. 

9. To have strength of inclination or motives suf- 


cient to overcome obstacles, impediments, incon- 


venience, or other objection. 
I have married a wife, and therefore I can not come. — Luke xiv. 
T can not rise and give thee; yet because of his importunity, he 
will rise and give him. — Luke xi, 
10. To have sufficient capacity; as, a vessel can 
not hold or contain the whole-quantity. 
€AN, v.t. Toknow. [Wot in pops Spenser. 
€AN!-BUOY, n. In seamenship, a buoy in form of a 
cone, made large, and sometimes painted, as a mark 
to designate shoals, &c. Mar. Dict. 
€AN-HOCK, n. An.instrument to sling a cask by 
the ends of its staves, formed by reeving a piece of 
rope through two flat hooks, and splicing Ns ends 
together. Mar. Dict. 
€A-NA’DI-AN, a. . Pertaining to Canada, an extensive 
country on the north of the United States. 
€A-NA’DI-AN, x. An inhabitant or native of Canada. 
CA-NAILLE',n. [L. canis, a dog; Fr. canaille; Sp. 
canalla; Port. canatha; It. canaglia.] 

The lowest class of peuple ; the rabble; the vulgar. 
€AN/A-KIN, n._ A little can or cup. Shak. 
€A-NAL!, 2, [L. canalis, a channel or kennel; these 

being the same word differently written; Fr. canal; 
Arm. can, or canol; Sp. and Port. canal; It. canale. 
(See Canz,) It denotes a passage, from shooting, or 
passing. ] 

1. A passage for water; a water-course ; properly, 
a long trench or excavation in the earth, for conduct- 
ing water, and confining it to narrow limits; but the 
term may be applied to other water-eourses. It is 
chiefly applied to artificial cuts or passages for water, 
used for transportation; whereas channel is applica- 

‘ble to a natural water-course. 

The canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, is one of the noblest 

works of art. 

2. Ih anatomy, a duct or passage in the body of an 
animal, through which any of the juices flow, or 
other substances pass; or, more generally, any cy- 
lindrical or tubular cavity in the body, whether oc- 
cupied by a solid, fluid, or aériform substance ; as, 
the canal of the spine, the semicircular canals of ‘the 
internal ear, the alimentary canal, &c. 

3. A surgical instrument ; a splint. 
E€A-NAL!-BOAT, zn. A boat used on canals. 
€AN/AL-€OAL, n. See Cannet-Coar. 
€AN-A-LI€-U-LATE, a. [L. canaliculatus, from 
€AN-A-LI€/-U-LA-TED, } canaliculus, a little pipe, 

from canatis, canna, a Pipe} 

Channeled’; furrowed. In botany, having a deep 
Jongndieet groove above, and Sgt underneath ; 
applied, to the stem, leaf, or petiole @ nts. Martyn. 

€A-NA'RY, n. Wine made in the Canary Isle 

2. An old dance. Shakspeare has used the word 
as a verh, for to dance, in a kind of cant phrase. 

€A-NA/RY-BIRD, x. A singing-bird from the Canary 
Isles, a species of Fringilla. rhe null is conical and 


Coxe, 
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straigiit ; the body is yellowish white; the prime 
feathers of the wings and tai) are greenish. ‘These 
birds are now bred in other countries. 

€A-NA‘/RY-GRASS, n. A plant, the Phalaris, whose 
seeds are collected for canary-birds. 

€AN'CEL, v. t. [Fr. canceller ; Port. cancellar; Ut. can- 
cello, to deface, properly, to make cross-bars or lat- 
tice-work ; hence, to make cross lines on writing, from 
cancelli, cross-bars or lattice-work ; Gr. xtyxAts 5 Syt. 
and Ch. $jsp kankel, id. 

1. To cross the lines of a writing, and deface them; 
to Llot out or obliterate. 

2. To annul, or destroy; as, to cancel an obligation 
or a debt. 

3. In printing, to suppress and reprint, for the sake 
of substituting other matter ; as, to cancel a fe 
€AN'CEL, xn. In printing, the suppression and reprint- 

ing of a page or more of a work ; the part thus altered. 
€AN'CEL-LATE, a. Consisting of a network of veins, 
without intermediate parenchyma, as the leaves of 
certain plants, 3 
€AN'CEL-LA4-TED, a. [L. cancellatus, cancello.] 
1. Cross-barred ; marked with cross lines. Grew. 
2. Cellular, as the porous structure of bones. 


fantell, 
€AN-CEL-LA'TION, x. The act of defacing by croce 
lines ; a canceling, 
€AN/CEL-ED, pp. Crossed; obliterated ; annulled. 
€AN'CEL-ING, ppr. Crossing ; obliterating ; annull- 


ing. 

€AN/CER, n. [L. cancer; Sax. cancre; Fr. cancre; D, 
kanker ; Sp. cangrejo, cancro; It. cancro, canchero ; Gr. 
koyxn. This seems to be the same word, though.ap- 
plied to the shell ; «apxcvus, a cancer, isa different 
word. From the Greek, the Latins have cencha, 
Eng. conch. But 7 is not radical ; for this is undoubt. 
edly the W. cocos, Eng. cockle; Fr. coguille, coque, It, 
coccia. These words are probably from the same root 
as Sp. cocar, to wrinkle, twist, or make wry faces; 
Ir. cuachaim, to fold ; Eng. cockle, to shrink or pucker ; 
sabe which give the primary sense. It is to be no 
that cancer and canker are the same word ; canker be- 
ing the original pronunciation.} 

1. The crab or crab-fish. ‘The term cancer was ap- 
plied, as a generic name, by Linnzus, to a very ex- 
tensive genus of animals, marked ‘by him in his class 
Insecta, order Aptera, corresponding to the first three 
orders of Cuvier’s class Crustacea, and including the 
crab, lobster, shrimp, crayfish, &c. The term is now 
confined toa genus of Crustacea, including only the 
common European crab and a few allied species. _ 

2. In astronomy, one of the twelve signs of the zo- 
diac, represented by the form of a crab, and limiting 
the sun’s course northward in summer ; hence, the 
sign of the summer solstice. : 

3. In medicine, a roundish, hard, unequal, scirrhous ~ 
tumor, which usually ulcerates, is very painful, and 
generally fatal. In the most limited,sense, a morbid 
affection of the mamma, commencing with an. une- 
ven livid induration, marked by cancriform dilated 
vessels, and usually terminating ina malignant pha- 
gedenic ulcer; the carcinus of Good. ‘In a more gen- 
eral sense, any local affection commencing with an 
induration, and terminating in a phagedenic ulcer, oz 
any malignant phagedenic ulcer, whether commen- 
cing with an induration or not. 

€AN’CER-ATE, v. i. To grow into-a cancer; to be- 
come cancerous. DL’ Estrang2. 

€AN-CER-A’TION, n. A growing cancerous, or into 
a cancer. 9 

€AN’/CER-OUS, a. Like a cancer; having the quuli- 
ties of a cancer. Wiseman. 

€AN'CER-OUS-LY, adv. Yn the manner of a cancer, 

€AN’CER-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being cancer. 

CAN’ERI-FORM, a. Cancerous. [ous. 

2. Having the form of a cancer or crab. 


 CAN/ERINE, a, Having the qualities of a crab. 


€AN’ERITE, x. [from cancer.] A fossil or petrified 
crab. Foureray, 
€AN-DE-LA’BRUM, n. {tJ 

1. A tall support for a lamp. 

2. A candlestick with branches. 
€AN'DENT, a. [L. candens, from candeo, to be white 

or hot. See the verb to Cant.] 

Very hot; heated to whiteness ; glowing with heat. 
€AN'DI-CANT, a. Growing white. Dict. 
€AN'DID, a. [L. candidus, white, from candeo, to be 

white ; WwW. canu, to bleach, See Cant,] ‘ 
D. ylen 


1, White. 

But in this sense rarely used,] 

. Fair; open; frank ; tagennens; free from undue 
bias ; disposed to think and judge according to truth 
and justice, or without partiality or prejudice ; applied 
to persons. | 

3, Fair; just; impartial ; applied to things; a3, a 
candid view, or construction. 
€AN'DI-DATE, n. [L. candidatus, from candidus, 
white ; those who sought offices in Rome being 
obliged to wear a white gown.] ae 
1. One who seeks or aspires to some office or priv- 
ilege, and who offers himself for the same; usuasly 
followed by for; as, a candidate for the office of sher- 
ifr: a candidate for baptism or confirmation. ~ 
2. One who is in contemplation for an office, or for 
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point, though he does not offer himself. ye 
3. One who, by bis services or actions, will or may 
justly obtain prefertment or reward, or whose conduct 
tends to secure it; as, a candidate for praise. 
4. A man who is qualified, according to the rules 
of the church, to~preach the gospel, and take the 
charge of a parish or religious society, and proposes 
to settle in the ministry. [ United Stutes.] 
5. One who is in a state of trial or probation for a 
reward, in another life ; as, a candidate for heaven or 
for eternity. 
€AN‘DID-LY, adv. Openly; frankly ; without trick 
or disguise ; ingenuously. 
€AN‘DID-NESS, n. Openness of mind ; frankness ; 
fairness ; ingenuousness. 

€AN'DI-ED, (kan‘did,) pp. or a. [from candy.] Pre- 
served with sugar, or incrusted with it; covered with 
crystals of sugar or ice, or with ‘matter resembling 
them ; as, candied raisins. 

€AN'DL-FY, v. t. ori. To make or become white, or 
candid. 

€AN‘DLE, 2 [L. Sp. and It. candela; Fr. chundelle ; 

Sax. candel; Pers. kandil; Arr cantol; W. canwyll; 

Tr. cainneal; from L. candeo, to shine, to be white, or 

its root. The primary sense of the root is, to shoot, 

to throw, to radiate. See Cant and Cuant. 

1. A long, but cmall, cylindrical body of tallow, 
wax, or sperinaceti, formed on a wick composed of 
linen or cotton threads, twisted lvosely, used for a 
portable light of domestic use. 

(2. A light. 

3. A light; aluminary. In Scripture, the candle of 
the Lord is the divine favor and blessing, Job xxix. 3; 
or the conscience or understanding. Prov. xx. 27. 

Excommunication by inch of candle, is when the of- 
fender is allowed time to repent, while a candle burns, 
and is then excominunicated, 

Sale by inch of candle, is an auction in which per- 
sons are allowed to bid only till a small piece of can- 
dle burns out. de 

Medicated candle ; in medicine, a bougie. 

Rush candles, are used in some countries ; they are 
made of the pith of certain rushes, peeled except on 
one side, and dipped in grease. Encyc. 

€AN'DLE-BER-RY-TREE, n. The Myrica cerifera, 
or wax-bearing myrtle; a shrub common in North 

America, from the berries of which a kind of wax or 

oil is procured, of which candles are made. The oil 

is obtained by boiling the berries in water ; the oil, 
rising to the surface, is skimmed off, and when cool, 
is of the consistence of wax, and of a dull green 
color. In popular language, this is called bay-berry 
tallow. 

€AN'DLE-BOMB, (kan’dl-bum,) x. A small glass 

bubble, filled with water, placed in the wick of a 

candle, where it bursts with a report. 
€AN'DLE-CGOAL. See Canwev-Coar, 
€AN'DLE-HGLD/ER, xn. [candle and hold.) A per- 

son that holds a candle. Hence, one that remotely 
assists another, but is otherwise not of importance.. 
Sh 


ak. 
€AN'DLE-LIGHT, (-lite,) n. [candle and light.] The 
light of a candle ; the necessary candles for use. 
Molineuz. 


_€AN’DLE-MAS, n. [candle and mass, Sax. messea ; 


candle-feast.} 

The feast of the church, celebrated on the second 
day of February, in honor of the purification of the 
Virgin Mary, so called from the great number of 
lights used on that occasion. This feast is supposed 
to have originated in the declaration of Simeon, that 
our Savior was “to be a light to lighten the Gentiles.” 
On this day, the Roman Catholics consecrate aj] the 
candles and tapers which are to be used’ in their 
churches during the whole year. In Rome, the pope 
perf.rms the ceremony himself, and distributes wax 
candles to the cardinals and others, who carry them in 

rocession through the great hall of the pope’s palace. 
"he ceremony was prohibited in England by an or- 
der of council in 1548. But Candlemas is one of the 
four terms for paying and receiving rents and inter- 
est ; and it gives name te a law term, beginning Jan. 
15, and ending Feb. 3. Encyc. 
€AN’DLE-STICK, n. [candle and stick ; Sax. candel- 
Ssticca. : 

An instrument or utensil! to hold a candle, made in 
different forins and of différent materials ; originally, 
a stick or piece of wood. 

€AN'DLE-STUFF, n. [candle and stuff] A material 
of which candles are made, as tallow, wax, &c. 
: Bacon. 
€AN’DLE-WAST'ER, x. [candle and waste.] One 
Who wastes or consumes candles ; a hard student, or 
one who studies by candlelight ; a spendthrift, 

B. Jonson. Shak. 
€AN'DLE-WICK, n. The wick for candles. 
€AN’DLES-ENDS, 2. pl. Scraps ; fragments. Beaum. 
€AN'DOCK, x. A plant or weed that grows ot ree 

5 MN. 


€AN'DOR, n. candor, from candeo, to be white.]: 
_ Openness of heart; frankness ; ingenuousness of 
mind ; a disposition to treat subjects with fairness ; 


__ freedom from prejudice or disguise ; sincerity. Watts. 
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candito, candied ; Fr. caadir. This seems not to be 
the Latin condio, for the Italian has also condire. 
Possibly it may be from L. candeo, to be white. But 


Sue 
in Ar. XA9 kand, Land.n, is the saccharine matter 


of the sugar-cane, or concrete sugar, and it is the 
Saine in Persian ; Sans. khand.)} 

1, To conserve or dress with sugar ; to boil in sugar. 

2. To form into congelations or crystals. Shak. 

3.~Figuratively, to cover or incrust with congela- 
tions, or crystals of ice. Dryden. 

€AN'‘DY, v. i. To form into crystals, or become con- 
gealed ; to take on the form of candied sugar. 

€AN'DY,n. A species of confectionery, or compound 
of sugar with some other substance, as sugar candy, 
molasses candy, &c. 

2. In Bombay, a weight of 560 pounds, 
€AN'DY-ING, ppr. Conserving with sugar. 
CAN'DY-ING, xn. The act of preserving simples in 

substance, by boiling them in sugar. Encyc. 
€AN'DY-TUFT'S, x. A plant, the Iberis. 
Fam. of Plants. 

2. A Cretan flower. Tate. 
€ANE,n. [L. canna; Gr. xavva; Fr. canne ; W. cawn; 

Sp. cana; Port. cana or canna; It. canna; Arm. canen; 
Heb. Ch. Syr. and Ar. 72). In the Arabic, a word 
of this fa:mily signifies a subterraneous passage for 
water, or canal. It probably signifies a shoot.] 

1. In botany, this term is applied to several species 
of plants belonging te different genera, such as 
Arundo, Calamus, Saccharum, &c. Among these 
is the bamboo of the East Indies, with a strong stem, 
which serves for pipes, poles, and walking-sticks. 
The sugar-cane, a native of Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica, furnishes the juice from which are made sugar, 
molasses, and spirit. [See Sucar-Cane.] 

2. A walking-stick. 

3. A lance or dart made of cane. Dryden. 

4. A long measure, in several countries of Europe ; 
at Naples, the length is 7 feet 34 inches; in Thoulouse, 
in France, 5 feet 85 inches; in Provence, &c., 6 feet 

\ inches. 

CANE, v. t. To beat with a cane or walking-stick. 
€ANL’-BRAKE, n. [cane and brake.] <A thicket of 
canes, Ellicott. 
€ANE!-HOLE, zn. [cane and hole.} A hole or trench 

for planting the cuttings ef cane, on sugar planta- 
tions. Edwards’s W. Indies. 
€ANE/-MILL, zn. A mill for grinding sugar-canes, for 
the manufacture of sugar. 
€ANE!-TRASH, 7x. [caneand trash.| Refuse of canes, 
or macerated rinds of cane, reserved for fuel to boil 
the cane-juice. F Edwards’s W. Indies. 
€A-NES/CENT, a. [L. canescens.] 

Growing white or hoary. ; 
€A-NIC'U-LA,) xn. [L. canicula, a little dog, from 
€AN'I-CULE, canis, a dog.] ‘ 

A star in the constellation of Canis Major, called 
also the Dog-star, or Sirius ; a star of the first mag- 
nitude, and the largest and brightest of all the fixed 
stars. From the rising of this heliacally, or at its 
emersion from the sun’s rays, the ancients reckoned 
their dog-days. 

€A-NIC/U-LAR, a. [L. canicularis.} 

Pertaining to the dog-star. 
€A-NINE’, a. [L. caninus, from canis, a dog.] 

Pertaining to dogs ; having the properties or qual- 
ities of a dog ; as, a canine appetite, insatiable hunger ; 
canine madness, or hydrophobia- 

Canine teeth; the sharp, pointed teeth, on each side, 
between the incisors and grinders; so named from 
their resemblance to a dog’s teeth. In man and 
most of the mammalia, there are two of them in each 
jaw, one on each side of the incisors. 

Canis Major; the Greater Dog; a constellation of 
the southern hemisphere, under the feet of Orion; 
including Sirius or the dog-star. 

Canis Minor ; the Lesser Dog ; a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, just below Gemini, including 
Procyon, astar of the first magnitude. Brande, 

€AN'ING, n. A beating with a stick or cane. 
€AN'IS-TER,n. [L. canistrum ; Gr. xavacroov, kavng 
Or xaveov; Fr. canastre; Port. canastra; Sp. canasta.} 

Properly, a small basket, as in Dryden ; but more 

encrally, a small box er case, for tea, cofiee, &c. 
€ANK’ER, 2. [L. cancer; Sax. cancere or cancre ; D. 
kanker; Fr. chancre; It. canchero. This is the Latin 
cancer, With the Roman pronunciation. See Cancer.} 

1. A disease incident to trees, which cases the 
bark to rot and fall. 

2. A popular name of certain smal}, eroding ulcers 
in the mouth, particularly of children. They are 
ey covered with a whitish slough. [See 
APHTH#.] Cyc. 

3. A virulent, corroding ulcer; or any thing that 
corrodes, corrupts, or destroys. 


Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, Aterbury. 
- And their word will eat as doth a canker, —2 Tim. ii. 


4, An eating, corroding, virulent humor; corro- 
sion. - Shak. 
5. A kind of rose, the dog-rose. Peacham. Shak. 
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ts 
6. In farriery, a running thrush of the worst kind ,. 
« disease in horses’ feet, discharging a fetid matter 
from the cleft in the middle of the frog. Encyc. 
€ANK’ER, v. t, To eat, corrode, corrupt, consume, in: 
the manner that a cancer affects the body. Herbert. 
2. To infect or pollyte. Addison. 
CANK’ER, v. i To grow corrupt; to decay, or waste 
away by means of any noxious cause ; to grow rusty,- 
or to be oxydized, as a metal. Bacon. 
€ANK’‘ER-BIT, a. Bitten with a cankered or enven- 
omed tooth. 
€ANK’ER-ED, pp. ora. Eaten, corroded, or corrupted. 
2..a. Crabbed ; uncivil. Spenser. 
€ANK’ER-ED-LY, adv. Crossly ; adversely. 
CANK/ER-FLY, n. A fly that preys on fruit. 
Walton. 
€ANK’/ER-LIKE, Eating or corrupting like’ 
canker. : 
€ANX’ER-OUS, n. Corroding like a canker. 
€ANK’ER-WORM, n. A worm destructive to trees? 
or plants. In America, this name is given to a worm 
that, in some years, destroys the leaves and fruit of 
apple-trees. This animal springs from an egg de- 
posited by e miller, that issues from the ground, 


E. C. Herrick. 
€ANK’ER-Y, a. Rusty. 
Qoaey ea a, [L. cannabinus, from cannabis, 
emp. 
Pertaining to hemp; hempen. 

€AN‘NEL-€OAL, ) n. A fossil coal of a black color, 

€AN'DLE-€6AL, sufficiently hard and solid to be 
cut and polished. It burns readily, with a clear yel- 
low flame, and on this account has been used as a 
substitute for candles, It is sometimes used for ink- 
holders and toys. 

€AN'NE-QUIN, n. White cotton cloth from the East* 
Indies, suitable for the Guinea trade. Encye. 

€AN'NI-BAL, rn. [This word is probably of Indian 
origin. Columbus, in his narration of his discov- 
eries, mentions certain people called Canidals; but. 
in the isles, he remarks, the natives lived in great- 
fear of the Caribals, or people of Cariba, called, in- 
Hispaniola, Carib. Hence it seems that Canibals and 
Caribee are the same word differently pronounced.]} 

A human being that eats human flesh; a mane 
eater, or anthropophagite. Bacon, Bentley. 
C€AN’NI-BAL-{$M, n. The act or practice of eating’ 

human flesh by mankind. 


2. Murderous cruelty ; barbarity. Burke. 
€AN'NI-BAL-LY, adv. In the manner of a cannibal, 
Shak. 


€AN'NON, n. [Fr. canon; Arm, canon or canol; D. 
kanon; G. kanone;, Sp. canon; Port. canham; It. 
cannone. Probably from L. canna, a tube. See 
Cane.]} 

A large military engine for throwing balls, and 
other instruments of death, by the furce of gun- 
powder. Guns of this kind are made of iron-or 
brass, and of different sizes, carrying balls from three 
or four pounds to forty-eight pound? weight. In 
some countries, they have been mane of much 
larger size. The sinaller guns of this size are’ 
called field-picces. ‘ 

€AN-NON-ADE’, n. The act of discharging cannon: 
and throwing balls, for the purpose of destroying an’ 
army, or battering a town, ship, or fort. The term 
usually implies an attack of some continuance 

€AN-NON-ADE’, >». ¢t.” Toattack with heavy artillery ; 
to throw balls, or other deadly weapons, as chain- 
shot or langrage, against an enémy’s army, town, 
fortress,;or ship ; to batter with cannon shot, 

€AN-NON-ADE’, v. i. To discharge cannon ; to play 
with large guns. 

€AN-NON-AD‘ED, pp. Attacked with cannon shot. 

€AN-NON-AD'‘ING, ppr. Battering with cannon shot. 

€AN'NON-BALL, xn. A ball, usually made of cast 
iron, to be thrown from cannon. Cannon-bullet, of 
the like signification, is not now used. Cannon-balls 
were originally of stone. 

€AN'NON-BONE, nh. The single metacarpal or meta- 
tarsal bone of the horse. Brande, 

€AN'NON-MET’AL, n. A variety of bronze; or an- 
alloy of copper and tin, in the proportion of about. 
9 to | 

€AN-NON-EER’,) 2. A man who manages cannon ;- 

€AN-NON-IER', an engineer. 

€AN'NON-PROOP, a. Proof against cannon-shot. 
€AN/NON-SHOT, n. A ball for cannon; also, 

~ Yange or distance a cannon will thiuw a ball. 

€AN‘NOT, [can' and not.] ‘These words are usually’ 
united, but cerzainly without good reason}; caxst and 
not are never united, 

€AN‘NU-LAR,a@ (L. canna, a nite} 
es 


- Tubular; Having the form of a tu Encyt. 
€AN'NY, ja. Cautious; wary; skillful; dextrous,, 
€AN'NIE, [ Scottish. ] - Burne. 


€A-NOE’, (ka-noo’,) 2. [Fr. canot; Sp. caneas It. cax 
noe, or canon. ‘This is said to be of indiaa origin ; ax 
all the Spanisty historians of America, when they, 
first mention the word, give an explanation of it: 
“Tila in terram suis lintribus, quas canoas vocant, 
eduxerunt.”? P. Martyr.) : 
1. A hoat used by rude nations, formed of the body: 
or trunk of a tree, excavated, by cutting or burning, 
— — -——___——_- 
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Similar boats are now. used, 
It 


into a suitable shape. 
bv civilized men, for fishing and other purposes. 
is impelled by a paddle, instvad of an oar. 
2. A boat made of 4ark or skins, used by savages. 
€AN/ON, xn. (Sax. canon; Fr. Sp. and Port. canon ; It. 
canone: L. canon; Gr. xuswv. Dr. Owen deduces 
the word from the Heb. 72), a cane, reed, or meas- 


uring-rod. In Eth. a kanan, signifies to set, to 
establish, to form a rule; whence canon, a rule. But 
this verb is probably from the noun. The word is 
from one of the roots in Class Gn, which signifies to 
set, orto strain. ‘he Welsh unites it with the root 
of can, L. cano, to sing, W. canon, a song, a rule, a 
canon, from canu, to sing, L.cano. The sense of can- 
on is, that which is set or established.] ; 

1 In ecclesiastical affairs,.a law, or rule of doctrine 
or discipline, enacted by a council and confirmed by 
the sovereign ; a decision of matters in religion, or a 
regulation of policy or discipline, by a general or pro- 
vincial conncil. 

2. A law or rule in general. . 

3. The genuine books of the Holy Scriptures, called 
‘the sacred canon, or general rule of moral and relig- 
fous duty, given by inspiration. 

4. A dignitary of the church; a person who pos- 
.sesses a prebend or revenue allotted for the perform- 
ance of divine service in a cathedral or collegiate 
church, ¢ 

cardinal canon, is one attached to a church, incar- 
Aiggtus, as & priest to a parish. F 

amicellary canons, are young canons, not in or- 
ders, having no right in any particular chapters. 

Expectative canons; having no revenue or prebend, 
but having the title and dignities of canons, a voice 
in the chapter, and a place in the choir, till a prebend 
should fall. : y . 

Foreign canons; such as did not officiate in their 
canonries ; opposed to mansionary or residentiery can- 
ons. 

Lay, secular, or honorary canons; laymen adnitted, 
-out of honor or respect, into some chapter of canons. 

Regwar canons: who live an ascetic life, in monas- 
teries or in community, and who, to the practice of 
their rules, have added the profession of vows. 

Tertiary canons; who have only the third part of 
the revenue of the canonicate. Encye. 

5. In monasteries, 2 book containing the rules of the 
order. 3 

6. A catalogue of saints acknowledged and canon- 
-ized in the Roman Catholic church. 

7. Canon of the mass; the entire office of the mass, 
but particularly the secret words of the mass from 

-the preface to the pater, in the middle of which the 
riest cunsecrates the host. The people are to re- 
earse this part of the service on their knees, and in 
@ vuice lower than can be heard. 
Roman Catholic Church. 

8. In ancient music, a rule or method for determin- 

-ing the intervals of notes, invented by Ptolemy. 
Encyc. 

9. In ntoflern music, a kind of perpetual fugue, in 
which the different parts, beginning one after anoth- 
er, repeat incessantly the same air. Busby. 

10. In yeometry and algebra, a general rule for the 
solution of cases of a given kind. 

LL. In pharmacy, a rule for compounding medicines. 

12, Pn surgery, an instrament used in sewing up 
wounds, 

Canon law, is a collection of ecclesiastical laws, 
serving as the rule of church governmient. 

€AN/ON-BIT, n. That part of a Dit let into a horse’s 
mouth, 

€AN'ON-ESS, 2. A woman who enjoys a prebend, 
affixed, by the foundation, to maids, without oblig- 
ing them to make any vows, or renounce the 
world, Encyc. 

Ul ne 

CANONICAL, a, [L. canonicus.] 

Pertaining to a canon; according to the canon or 
rule. 

Canonical books, or canonical Scriptures, are those 
« books of the Scriptures which are admitted by the 

canons of the church to be of divine origin. The 
Roman Catholic church admits the Apocryphal 
books to be canonical ; the Protestants reject them, 

Canonical hours, are certain stated times of the day, 
fixed by the ecclesiastical laws, or appropriated to 
the offices of prayer and devotion. In Great Brit- 
ain, these hours are from eight o’clock to twelve in 
the forenoon, before and after which marriage can 
not be legally performed in the church. Encyc. 

Canonical obedience, is submission to the canons of 
achurch, especially the submission of the inferior 
clergy to their bishops, and of other religious or- 
ders to their superiors. 

Canonical punishments, are such as the church 
may inflict, as excommunication, degradation, pen- 
ance, &c. 

Canonical life, is the method or rule of living pre- 
scribed by the ancient clergy who lived in communi- 
ty, a course of living prescribed for clerks, less rigid 
aes the monastic, end, more restrained than the sec- 
ular. . 
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Canonical sins. in the ancient church, were those for| ANT, x. [D. kant a corner. } 


_ which capital punishment was inflicted, as idolatry, 
murder, adultery, heresy, &c, é 

Canonical letters, anciently, were .Jetters which 
passed between the orthodox clergy, as testimoni- 
als of their faith, to keep up the catholic cominun- 
ion, and to distinguish them from heretics. 

Canonical epistles, is an appellation given to those 
epistles of the New Testameut which are called gen- 
eral or catholic. Encyc. 

€A-NON'IE-AL-LY, adv. Ina manner agreeable to 
the canon. 

pee ceca nm. The quality of being ca- 
nonical. 

€A-NON’I€-ALS, nx. pl. The full dress of the clergy, 
worn when they officiate. ; 

€A-NON'IE-ATE, x. The office of a canon. Encyc. 

€AN-ON-IC'I-TY, n. The state of belonging to the 
canon, or gefiuine books of Scripture. 

€AN'ON-IST, x <A professor of canon law; one 
skilled in the study and practice of ecclesiastical 


law. 
€AN-ON-IST'I€, a. Having the knowledge of a can- 


onist. 

€AN-ON-I-ZA'TION, n. [See Canonize.] The act 
of declaring a man a saint, or rather the act of rank- 
ing a deceased person in the catalogue of saints 
called a canon. This act is preceded by bcatification, 
and by an examination into the life and miracles of 
the person ; after wliich the pope decrees the canon- 
ization. Addison, Encyc. 

2. The state of being sainted 

€AN’ON-IZE, v. t. [from canon.} To declare a man 
a saint, and rank hiin in the ‘catalogue called a 
canon. 


€AN'O-PI-ED, (kan‘o-pid,) a. [See bench) 
ilton. 


a gnat.] 

1. A covering over a throne, or over a bed ; more 
generally, a covering over the head. So the sky is 
called a canopy, and a canopy is borne over the head 
in processions. 

2. In architecture and sculpture, a magnificent dec- 
oration, serving to cover and crown an altar, throne, 
tribunal, pulpit, chair, or the like. Encyc. 

€AN/O-PY, v. t. Tocover witha canopy. Dryden. 
€AN‘O-PY-ING, ppr. Covering with a canopy. 
€A-NO’/ROUS, a.. ie canurus, from cano, to sing.] 

Musical ; tuneful. Brown. 

€A-NO'ROUS-NESS, 2. Musicalness, 

€ANT, v. t |L. canto, to sing; Sp. cantar; Port. id., 
to sing, to chant, to recite, to creak, to chirp, to whis- 
tle ; It. cantare, to sing, to praise, to esow ; Fr. chan- 
ter: Arm, canai from L. cano, to sing. The primary 
sense is, to throw, thrust, or drive, as in can; a sense 
retained in the phrase to cant over any thing. In 
singing, it implies a modulation or inflection of voice. 
In Welsh, can, with a different sound of the vowel, 
signifies a song, and white, L. cano, canus, and caneo. 
These are from the same root, and have the same rad- 
ical sense, to throw. or shoot, as rays of light, to 
shine, probably applied to the sun’s morning rays. 
W. canu, to sing ; Sanscrit, gana: Persic, kandam. | 

1. In popular usage, to give a sudden thrust or im- 
pulse ; as, to cant round a stick of timber, to cant a 
foot-ball. Forby’s East Anglia, 

2. To incline or pitch forward, as a cask, to make 
it run more freely. 

3. To speak with a whining voice, or an affected, 
singing tone. * 

In this sense, it-is usually intransitive.] 
. To sell by auction, or to bid a price at auction, 
Swift. 


€ANT, x. A thrust, push, or other impulse, witha 
sudden jerk ; as, to give a ball a cant. 
This is the literal sense. ] 
. An inclination from a horizontal line ; as, to be 
on the cant, Tetton, 
3. A whining, singing manner of speech ; a quaint, 
affected mode of uttering words, either in conversa- 
tion or preaching. 
4. The whining speech of beggars, as in asking 
alms and making complaints of their distresses, 
5 The peculiar words and phrases of professional 
men ; phrases often repeated, or not well authorized. 
6. Any barbarous jargon in speech. 
7. Whining pretension to goodness, Johnson. 
8, Outcry at a public sale of goods; a call for bid- 
ders at an auction. Swift. 
This use of the word is precisely equivalent to 
auction, auctio, a hawking, a crying out, or, in the 
vulgar dialect, a singing out; but 1 believe not in use 
in the United States, 5 


of} CANT’ER, v. t. 


An external anyle or quoin of a building. Guwilt. 
A niche ; acorner or retired place. B. Jonson. 
Cant-timbers, in a ship, are those which are situr 
ated at the two ends, Mar. Dict. 
CAN-TAB'I-LE, lit in music, denotes an elegant, 
smooth, graceful style. 
€AN-TA’BRI-AN, a, Pertaining to Cantabria, on the 
Bay of Biscay, in Spain. 
€AN-TA-BRIG'I-AN, 7x. A student or graduate of the 
university of Cambridge, Eng.; often abridged into 


ntab. mart, 
OAN/TA-LIV-ER, Ne [eat and eaves. Qu. canterii 
€AN'TI-LEV-ER, § la tate lip of the rafter. 
rai a 
In architecture, a piece of wood, framed into the 
front or side of a-house, to suspend the moldings and 
eaves over it. CYC. 
€AN'TA-LOUPE, )”. A small, round variety of 
€AN’TA-LEUP, * muskmelon, of a very delicate 


flavor. —. 
€AN-TA'TA, n. [Italian, from cantare, to sing; L. 
canto.] : 
A poem set to music; a composition or song, in- 


termixed with recitatives aud airs, chiefly intended 
for a single voice. 
€AN-TA'TION, x. Asinging. [Jot used.] 
CAN-TEEN’, x. [It. cantina) 
A tin vessel.used by soldiers for carrying liquor 
for drink, {t is also made of wood, in the form of a 
AG : Chambers 
€ AN'TLE? nm. The hind bow of a.saddle. Booth. 


€ANT’ER, v. i. [Arm. cantreal or cantren, to run, to 
rove, or ramble, from tossing or leaping, canting. 
See Cant.] 

To move as a horse in a moderate gallop, raising 
the two fore feet nearly at the same time, with a leap 
or spring. 

To ride upon a canter. 

€ANT'ER,n. A moderate gallop ; a Canterbury gallop, 

2. One who cants or whines. 

CANT'ER-BUR-Y, (kaat/er-ber-ry,) n. A receptacle 
for music, portfolios, loose papers, &c., being a stand 
with divisions, Smart. 

€ANT’ER-BUR-Y-BELL, 2. A species of Campan- 
ula. [See Bett-Fiower. 

€ANT’ER-BUR-Y-GAL'LOP, x. The moderate gal- 
lop of a horse, commonly called a canter ; said to be 
derived from the pilgrims riding to Canterbury at this 


‘pace. 

€ANTVER-BUR-Y-TALE, n. A fabulous story ; so 
called from the tules of Chaucer. 

€ANT’ER-ED, pp. Ridden upon a canter. F 

CANT’ER-ING, ppr., Moving or riding with a.mod- 
erate gallop. 

€AN-THAR’LDES, n. pl. [from cuntharis, which see.] 
Spanish flies, used to raise a blister. 

€AN-THAR'LDIN, n. [Infra.] That peculiar ewb- 
stance, existing in the Cantharis vesicatoria, which 
. Causes vesication. . Thomson, 

€AN'THA-RIS, n. [Gr. xavBaprs.] 

The Spanish fly or blister-beetle. This fly is nine 
or ten lines in length, of a shining yellow green or 
bronze color, mixed with azure, and has a nauseous 
smell. It feeds upon the leaves of trees and shrubs, 
preferring the ash. These flies, when bruised, are 
universally used as a vesicatory. The largest come 
from Italy, but the best from Spain, é 

CANTH'US, nr. [Gr. .avO0¢; D. kant, @ corner.) 

An angle of the eye; a cavity at each extremity of 
the eyelids ; the greater is next to the nose, the lesser 
towards the temple. Encyc. 

€AN'TI-€LE, n. [Sp. and It. cantico; L. canticum, 
from cunto. See Cant.] : 

1, Asong. In the plural, Canttcves, the Song of 
Songs, or Song of Solomon, one of the books of the 
Old Testament. ne 

2. A canto ;'a division of asong. [Obs.] Spenser. 
€AN'TILE, v..t. To cut to pieces. 4 
€AN'TIL-LATE; v. t. [L. cantillo, See gig 

To chant; to recite with musical.tones. .%. Stuart, 
€AN-TIL-LA'TION, n. A chanting ; recitation with 

musical modulations, 
€ANT'ING, ppr. orn. Throwing with a sudden jerk 
or impulse ; tossing. 

2. Speaking with a whine or song-like tone, 

3. n. Ridiculous pretense of goodness, 
€ANT'ING-LY, adv. With a cant, 
CANT'ING-NESS, xn. Quality of uttering in cant. 
€AN‘TION, x. A song or verses. [Wot used.] Spenser. 
€AN'TLE, x. _[Arm. chantell; Fr. chanteau, whence 

echantillon; Eng. scantling.] me 

A fragment; a corner or edge of any thing; the 
hind bow of asaddle. [Obs.] : . 

€AN'TLE, v. t. To cut into pieces; to cut out a piece, 
pee Dryden. 
€ANT’LET, n. A piece ; a little cornor ; a fragment. 


den. - 

€AN'TO, nx, [It. canto, a song; L. cantus. Seo beer] 

_ A part or division of a m, answering to what 

in prose is called a book. In Italian, canto is a song, 

and it signifies also the treble part, first treble, or 
highest vocal part, or the leading melody. 


 €AN’TON, x. [It. cantone, a corner-stone, and a can- 
ton; Sp. canton ; Port. canto, a corner; Fr. canton, 
a corner; a part of a country, a district; Arm. can- 
ton; D. kant; G. kante; D. kandt, a corner, point, 
edge, border. The Welsh unites canton with cant, 
a hundred, L. centum, Sax. hund, for cantren is a cir- 
cuit or division of a country, from cant, a hundred.] 
1. A small portion of land, or division of territory ; 
originally, a portion of territory on a border; also, 
the inhabitants of a canton. 
2. A small portior. or district of territory, consti- 
tuting a distinct state or government, as in Switzer- 
3. In heraldry, a corner of the shield. [land. 
4, A distinct part, or division ; as, the cantons of a 
nting or other representation. Burnet. 
'TON, v. t. [Sp. acantonar.] 
1, To divide into small parts or districts, as terri- 
tory ; to divide into distinct portions. Locke. Addison. 
2. To allot separate quarters to different parts or 
divisions of an army or ody of troops. 
© AN'TON-AL, a. Pertaining to a canton; divided 
into cantons. 

‘CAN'TON-ED, pp. Divided into distinct parts, or 
quarters ; lodged in distinct quarters, as troups. 
€AN'TON-ING, ppr. Dividing into distinct districts ; 

allotting separate quarters to each regiment. 
€AN'TON-IZE, v. t. To canton, or-divide into small 

districts, Davies. 
€AN'TON-MENT, 2. A part or division of a town 
or village, assigned to a particular regiment of troops ; 


€ 


separate quarters. Jdarshall, 
€AN’TRAP, x, An incantation or spell. 
a4 — id artfully performed. [ Scottish.] 
E 
€AN'? KEP, { n. [L. centum.] 
A hundred villages, as in Wales. Encyc. 


€AN'VAS, n. ([Fr. canevas, canvas, and chanvre, 
hemp; Arm. canavas; Sp. canamazo; Port. canamo ; 
It. canavaceio, canvas, and canapa, hemp; D. kanefas, 
canvas, and hennep, hemp; G. kanefaxs, canvas, and 
hanf, hemp; Dan. canefas: L. cannabis, hemp; Gr. 
«ivvadi.; Ur. canbhas, canvas, and canaib, hemp; 
Russ. kanephas, [tis from the root of canna, cane; 
perhaps a di:inutive.] 
1. Accoarse cloth made of hemp or flax, used for 
tents, sails of ships, painting, and other purposes. 
* 9, A clear, unbleackcd cloth, wove regularly in 
little squares, used for working tapestry with the 
needle. : 
3. Among the French, the rough draught or model 
on which an dir or piece of music is composed, and 
, given tu a poet to finish. The canvas of a song con- 
tains certain notes of the cumnposer, to show the poet 
the measure of the verses he is to make. 

4, Among seamen, cloth in sails, or sails in general ; 
as, to spread as much canvas as the ship will bear. 
€AN'VAS-€CLIMB-ER, gage he A sailor that 
goes aloft to handle sails, Shak. - 

*©AN'VAS-BACK, n. A kind of duck, the Aras v 
lisneria, highly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh, 
1 found in the rivers of the Chesapeake Bay, and de- 
___ riving its name froin the culoz of its buck. Encyc. 4m, 
©AN'VASS, v.t. [Old Fr. cannabasser, to beat about 
or shake, toexamine. Junius. Skinner.) y 
1. To discuss ; literally, to beat or shake out, to 
4 open by beating or shaking, like the L. discutio. 
This is the common use of the word ; as, to canvass 
x @ subject, or the policy of a measure. 
‘ 2. To examine returns of votes; to search or scru- 
tinize ; as, to canvass the votes for senators. 
A 3. To go through in the way of solicitation; as, to 
_ canvass a district for votes. 
©AN’VASS, v. i. To seek or go about to solicit votes 
_ or interest; to use efforts to obtain ; to make interest 
in favor of; followed by furs as, to canvass fur an 
office, or preferment , to canvass fur a friend. 
GAN'VASS, n. Examination; close inspection to 
know the state of; as, a canvass of votes. 
2. Discussion ; debate. 
3. A seeking, solicitation, or effort to obtain. 
| €AN'VASS-ED, (kan’vast,) pp. Discussed; exam- 


ined. 
€AN'VASS-ER, x. One who solicits votes, or goes 
about to make interest. _ Burke. 
2. One who examines the returns of votes for a 
' public officer. 
€AN’VASS-ING, 
ing. seeking. 
_ €AN’VASS-ING, x. The act of discussing, examin- 
ing, or making interest. 2 
|, €4'NY, a. [froin cane.] Consisting of cane, or abound- 
ing with canes. js 
Made of canes; as, cany wagons. Milton. 
See Cant.] A song 


: 
) 
) 
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, 


ppr. Discussing ; examining ; sift- 


CAN ZO'NE,n. [It., a song. 
OF air in two or three parts, with passages of fugue 
and imitation ; or a poem to which music may be 
composed in the style of a cantata. When set toa 
piece of instrumental music, it signifies much the 
same as cantata; and when set to a sonata, it sig- 


nifizs allegro, or a brisk movement, Bailey. Busby. 
e! -Z0-NET? n. [It. canzonetta.] by 
A little or in one, two, or three parts, 


song. 
es‘ consists of two strains, each of which 


f twice. Sometimes it is a species of jig. 


ae 
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-CAGUT'CHSUE, (Koo!chook,) n. India rubber, an 
elastic substance produced from the Hevea Guianen- 
sis, and various other plants. It is impermeable to 


water. 
€AOUT'CHGU-CINE, (koo’choo-sin,) n. A highly 
inflammable, and very light, volatile, oily liquid, ob- 
tained by distillation from caoutchouc. Brande. It 
is called caoutchine by Graham. 
€AP, xn. [Sax. ceppe, acap, and a cape,a cloak; D. 
kap ; G, kappe and haube; Dan. kappe, a robe or coat; 
Sw. kappa, id.; It. cappa, a cap,a cloak; W. cap; 
Fr. chape, chapeau; Arm. chap or cap. The sense is 
probably that which is put on. Class Gb, No. 70; 
also 31, 36.] 
1, A part of dress made to cover the head. 
2. The ensign of a cardinalate. 
3. The top, or the uppermost ; the highest. 
Thou art the cap of fools. Shak. 


4. A vessel in form of a cap, Wilkins. 
5. An act of respect made by uncovering the bead. 
L’ Estrange. 

Cap of cannon; a piece of lead laid over the vent 
to keep the priming dry ; now called au apron. 

Cap of maintenance; an ornament of state, carried 
before the kings of England at the coronation. It is 
also carried before the mayors of some cities. 

In ship-building, a cap is a thick, strong block of 
wood, used to confine two masts together, when 
one is erected at the head of another. 

€AP, v. t. To cover the top, or end; to spread over; 
as, a bone is capped at the joint with a cartilaginous 

substance. 
The cloud-capped towers. 


2. To deprive of the cap, or take off a cap. 

To cap verses, is to name alternately verses begin- 
ning with a particular letter; to name in opposition 
or eniulation ; to name alternately in contest. 


Shak. 


Shak, 


; Johnson. 
€AP, v.i. To uncover the head in reverence or civil- 
ity. [Not used. Shak. 


€A-PA-BIL’I-TY, n. [See Cararce.] The quality 
of being capable; capacity ; capableness. 
Shak. Lavoisier, Trans. 
€A’PA-BLE, a. [Fr. capable, from L. capio, to take. 
See Class Gb, No. 68, 69, 73, 83.] 

1. Able to hold or contain; able to receive; suf- 
ficiently capacious; often followed hy of; as, the 
room 1s not capable of receiving, or capable of holding 
the company. 4 

2. Endued with power competent to the object; 
as, a man is capable of judging, or he is not capable. 

3. Possessing mental powers; intelligent; able to 
anderstand, or receive into the mind; having a ca- 
pacious mind ; as, a capable judge ; a capable instructor. 

4, Susceptible ; as, capable of pain or grief. Prior. 

5. Qualified for; susceptible of; as, a thing is ca- 
pable of long duration ; or it is capable of being colored 
or altered. 

6. Qualified for, in a moral sense ; having legal 
ower or capacity ; as, a bastard is not capable of in- 
eriting an estate. 

7. Hollow.  [Vot now used.]} Shak, 

€A'PA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
capable; capacity ; power of understanding ; know!l- 


edge. Killingbeck. 
€A-PAC'I-FY, v.t. To qualify. 
Good, 


[ Unusual.]} 
Barrow. 
€A-PA’/CIOUS, (ka-pa’shus,) a, [L. capaz, from capio, 
to take or hold.]} 
1. Wide; large ; that will hold much; as, a capa- 
cious vessel. 
2. Broad; extensive; as,acapacious bay or harbor. 
3. Extensive ; comprehensive; able to take a wide 
view ; as, a capacious mind. 
€A-PA/CIOUS-LY, adv. In a capacious manner or 


degree. 
€A-PA'CIOUS-NESS, nz. Wideness; largeness; as 
of a vessel. 

2. Extensiveness ; largeness ; as of a bay. 

3. Comprehensiveness; power of taking’a wide 
survey ; applied to the mind. » 

€A-PAC'L-TATE, v. t. [See Caracity.} To make 
capable; to enable; to furnish with natural power ; 
as, to capacitate one for understanding a theorein,. 

2, To endue with moral qualifications ; to qualify ; 
to furnish ‘vith legal powers; as, to capacitate one 
for an office, 

€A-PAC'I-TA-TED, pp. Made capable ; qualified. 

€A-PAC-I-TA'TION, n. The act of making capable. 

€A-PAC'I-TY, n. [L. capacitas, from capaz, capio; 
Fr capacité.} ne 

1, Passive power; the power of containing, or 
holding ; extent of room or space; as, the capacity 
of a vessel, or a cask. , 

2, The extent or comprehensiveness of the mind ; 
the power of receiving ideas or knowledge ; as, let 
instruction be adapted to the capacities of youth. 

3. Active power ; ability ; applied to men or things ; 
but less common and currect. 

Te world does not include a cause endued with ag eta 


4. State; condition; character ; profession ; occu- 
pation, A man may act in the capacity of a me- 
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CAP 


chanic, of a friend, of an attorney, or of a statesman 
He may have a natural or a political capacity. 

5. Ability, in a moral or legal sense; qualification ; 
legal power of right; as,a man or a corporation may 
have a capacity to give or receive and hold estate, 

6. In geometry, the solid contents of a body, 

Capacity for heat; in chemistry, that property of a 
body which determines the quantity of heat necessa- 
ry to raise its temperature a given number of degrees. 
€AP-A-PIE’, (kap-a-pee’,) [from the Fr.) From head 

to foot; all over; as, armed cap-d-pie, 
€A-PAR'LSON, x. [Sp. caparuzon; Port. caparazam, 

a cover put over the saddle of a horse; a cover fora 

coach ; Fr. caparagon.] 

A cloth or covering laid over the saddle or furnt- 
ture, of a horse, especially a sumpter horse or horse 
of state. Milton, 

€A-PAR’I-SON, v. t. To cover with a cloth, as a 
horse. ryden. 

2. To dress pomp6usly ; to adorn with rich dress. 

Shak. 


€A-PAR'T-SON-ED, pp. 
dressed pompously. 

€A-PAR’I-SON-ING, ppr. Dressing pompously. 

€AP!-CASE, 2. A covered case. Burton 

€APE,n. [Sp. and Port. cabo; It. capo; Fr. cap; D. 
kaap ; Dan. kap: L. caput; Gr. xegadn i Sans. cabala, 
head. Jt signifies end, furthest point, from extend- 
ing, shooting. } 

1. A head-land ; properly, the head, point, or ter- 
mination of a neck of land, extending some distance 
into the sea, beyond the common shore; and hence 
the name is applied to the neck of land itself, indef- 
initely, as in Cape Cod, Cape Horn, Cape of Good 
Hope. It differs from a promontory in this, that it 
may be high or low land; but-a promontory is a 
high, bold termination of a neck of land. 

2. The part of a garment hanging from the neck 
behind and over the shoulders. 

The word cape, used as a prefix in compound 
words, as, Capejasmine, Cape-spurge, or as an ad- 
jective, as Cape wines, denotes particularly the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

€AP’/E-LAN, zn. A small fish, about six inches in 
length, shoals of which appear off the coasts of 
Greenland, Iceland, and Newfoundland. They 
constitute a*large part of the food of the Greenland- 
ers. Pennant. 

€A-PEL/LA,z. A bright fixed star in the left shoul- 
der of the constellation Auriga. Encye. 

€AP’/EL-LET, zn. A kird of swelling, like a wen, 
growing on the heel of the hock on a horse, and on 
the point of the elbow. Encyc. 

€A’PER, v.%. [Fr. cabrer, to prance ; cabriole, a goat- 
leap, a caper; It. capriola, a wild goat, a caper in 
dancing; Sp. cabriola; L. caper, a goat. But prob- 
ably caper is from the root of capio, which signifies 
not mercly to seize, but to shoot or reach forward, or 
to leap and seize. Hence it is probable that this 
word coincides in origin with Dan-czappe, to leap, 
whence Eng. to skip.] 

To leap; to skip or jump ; to prance; to spring. 

Shak. 
€A’PER, 2. A leap; askip; aspring; as, in dancing 
or mirth, or in the frolic of a goat or lamb 
€A'PER, xn. ([Fr. capre; Arm. capresen; Sp. and Port. 
alcaparra; Ut. cappero; L. capparis; D. kapper; G. 
Bove 


kaper; Syr. kapar; Ar. <=> kabaron. The Ar. 
- bars 


Covered with a cloth; 


verb signifies‘to increase. ] 

The flower-bud or unexpanded flower of the caper- 
bush, (Capparis spinosa;) much used for pie | 
The buds are collected before the fiowers expand, 
and preserved in vinegar. ‘The bush is a low shrub, 
generally growing from the joints of old walls, from 
fissures in rocks, and amongst rubbish, in the south. 
ern parts of Europe. Encyc 

€A'PER-BUSH. See Carer. 

€A'PER-€UT-TING, zn. A leaping or dancing in a 
frolicksome manner. Beaum. air; Fl, 

€A'PER-ER, n. One who capers, leaps, ard skipy 
about, or dances. 

€A'PER-ING, ppr. ora. Leaping; skippirg. 

€A'PI-AS, 2. [L. capio, to take. : 

In law, a writ of two sorts ; one before judgment 
called a capias ad respondendum, waere an original 
is issued, to take the defendant, and make him 
answer to the plaintiff: the other, which issues after 
judgment, is of divers kinds; as, a capias ad satisfa- 
ciendum, or writ of execution ; a capias pro fine; a 
capias ut legatum ; a capias in withernam, e 

€A-PIB/A-RA, 2. An animal partaking of the form 
of a hog and of a rabbit, the cabiai. : 
€AP-IL-LA'CEOUS, a. [L. capillaceus, hairy] 

Having long filaments; resembling a hair. [See 
Casprsst.) 

€AP-iL-LAIRE’, n. He | Originally, a kind of sir- 
up, extracted from Maiden-hair. ow, ef 
sirup flavored with orange-flower water. Brande. 
€A-PIL/LA-MENT, z. il from 
lus, hair, probably a little shoot.] 
1. In botany, a filament; a small, fire thread, like 
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a hair, that grows in the middle of a flower, with a 
little knob at the top; a chive. 

¥, Une of the fine fibers or filaments of which the 
nerves are composed. 2 

€AP-IL-LAR'I-TY, 2. The state or condition of being 
capillary. 

€AP'IL-LA-RY or €A-PIL'LA-RY, a. [L. capillaris, 
from capillus, eee 

1. Resembling a hair; fine, minute, small in diam- 
eter, though long ; as, a cupillary tube or pipe ; a cap- 
illary vessel in animal bodies, such as the minute 
ramifications of the bluod-vessels. Arbuthnot. 

2: In botany, capillary plants (herbe capillares) was 
a term applied by Morison, Ray, and Boerhaave, to 
a class of plants consisting of the ferns. This class 
corresponds to the order Filices, in the Sexual meth- 
od, which bear their flower and fruit on the back of 
the leaf or frond. Milne. 

This term is applied also to leaves which are longer 
thaa the setaceous or bristle-shaped leaf, to glands 
reseinbling hairs, to the filaments, tothe style, and to 
the pappus or down affixed to some seeds. JMurtyn. 

3. Pertaining to capillary tubes, or to the capillary 
vessels, or capillaries, in animals ; as, capillary action. 

, Brande. Darwin. 

Capillary attraction and repulsion; terms denoting 
the cause which determines the ascent or descent of 
a fluid in a capillary tube above or below the !evel of 
the surrounding fluid, when the tube is dipped in 
that fluid. P. Cyc. 

€AP'IL-LA-RY, x. A fine vessel or canal. 

The capillaries are the minute vessels of the san- 
guineous system, interposed between the arteries and 
veins. 

€AP-IL-LA’TION, x. A blood-vessel like a hair. [Jot 


in use. Brown. 
€A-PIL’/LI-FORM, a. [L. capillus, a hair, and forma, 
form.] 


In the shape or form of a hair, or of hairs. Kirwan. 
Sein a, [L. capitalis, from caput, the head. See 
Care. 

]. Literally, pertaining to the head; as, a capital 
bruise, in Milton, a bruise on the head. [This use is 
not common. ]} 

2. Ficuratively, as the head is the highest part of a 
man, chief; principal ; first in importance ; as, a cup- 
ital city or town; the capital articles of religion. 

3. Punishable by loss of the head or of life; incur- 
ring the forfeiture of life ; punishable with death ; as, 
treason and murder are capital offenses or crimes. 

4, Taking away life ; as, a capital punishment: or 
affecting life ; as, a capital trial. 

5. Great, important, though perhaps not chief; as, 
a town possesses capital advantages for trade. 

6. Large; of great size ; as, capital letters, which 
are of different form, and larger than common letters. 

Cupital stock, isthe sum of money or stock which a 
merchant, banker, or manufacturer employs in his 
business ; either the original stock, or that stock aug- 
mented. Also, the sum of moncy or stock which 
each partner contributes to the joint fund or stock of 
the partnership ; also, the comimon fund or stock of 
the company, whether incorporated or not. 

A capital city or town, is the metropolis or chief city 
of an empire, kingdom, state, or province. The ap- 
plication of the peice: indicates the city to be the 
largest, or to be the seat of government, or both. In 
many instances, the capital, that is, the largest city, 
is not the seat of government. 

EAP'I-TAL, rn. [L. capitellum.] 

The uppermost part of a column, pillar, or pilaster, 
serving as the head or crowning, and placed imme- 
diately over the shaft, anil under the entablature. 

Encye. 

By the customary omission of the noun, to which 
the adjective capital refers, it stands for, 

1. The chief city or town in a kingdom or state ; 
a metropolis. 

2. A large letter or type, in printing. 

3. A stock in trade, in manufactures, or in any 
business requiring the expenditure of money with a 
view to profit. 

€AP'I-TAL-IST, n, Aman who has a capital or stock 
in trade, usually denoting a man of large property, 
which is or may be employed in business, 
Burke. Stephens. 
€AP'I-TAL-LY, adv. In a capital or excellent man- 
ner; nobly ; finely. 

2, In a way involving the loss of life ;, as, to pun- 
ish capitally. : 

€AP'I-TAL-NESS, n. A capital offense. [Little used.] 


Sherwood. 
€AP'I-TATE, a. [L. capitatus, from caput, a head.} 


In botany, growing in a head, applied to a flower, | 


or stigma. Martyn. Lee. 
ae eeae n. ([L. capitatio, from caput, the 
ead. 


lL ceriien by the head; a numbering of per- 
sons. Brown. 
2. A tax, or imposition, upon each head or person ; 
a poll-tax. Sometimes written capitation-taz. Encyc. 
CAP'I-TE,n. ([L. caput, the head, abl.} 
_In Hea oa law, a tenant in capite, or in chief, is one 
who holds lands immediately of the king, caput, the 
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head or lord paramount of all lands in the kingdom, 
by kmoght’s service or by socage. This tenure 1s 
called tenure m capite; but Ww was abolished m Eng- 
land by 12 Chartes I, 24. Bluckstone. 

€AP'I-TOL, x. [L. capitolium, from caput, the head.] 

1. The temple of Jupiter, m Rome, and a fort or 
castie, on the Mons Capitolinus. In this the senate 
of Rome anciently assembled ; and on the same place 
is still the city hall or town honse, where the con- 
servators of the Romans hold- their meetings. The 
saine name was given to the principal temples of the 
Romans in their colonies. Encyc. 

2. The edifice occupied by the congress of the 
United States in their deliberations. In some states, 
the state house, or house in which the legislature 
holds its sessions; a government house. 

€AP-I-TO/LI-AN, a. Pertaining to the capitol in Rome. 

D? Anville, 
€AP'I-TQL-INE, a. Pertaining to the capitol in Rome. 
The Cupitoline games were annual games instituted 
by Camillus in honor of Jupiter Capitolinus, and in 
commemoration of the preservation of the capitol 
from the Gauls, and other games instituted by Do- 
mitian, and celebrated every five years. Encuc. 
€A-PIT’/U-LAR, n. [L. capitulum, a head or chap- 
€A-PIT’'U-LA-RY, ter. ] 

1. An act passed in a chapter, either of knights, 
canons, or religious. 

2. The body of laws or statutes of a chapter, or of 
an ecclesiastical council. This name 1s also given to 
the laws, civil and ecclesiastical, made by Charle- 
magne and other princes, in general councils and 
assemblies of the people. Some, indeed, have al- 
leged that these are supplements to laws. ‘They are 
so called because they are divided into chapters or 
sections. Encyc. 

3. The member of a chapter. ‘ 

€A-PIT/U-LAR-LY, adv. In the form of an ecclesias- 
tical chapter. Swift. 

€A-PIT'U-LA-RY, a. Relating to the chapter of a ca- 
thedral. Warton. 
€A-PI'IU-LATE, v. i. [from capitulum, supra.} 

1. To draw upa writing in chapters, heads, or ar- 
ticles. ‘ Shak. 

en this sense is not usual.} 

. To surrender, as an army or garrison, to an ene- 
my, by treaty, in which the terms of surrender are 
specified and agreed to by the parties. The term is 
applicable to a garrison, or to the inhabitants.of a be- 
sieged place, or to an army or troops in any situation 
in which they are subdued or campelled to submit to 
a victorious enemy. 

€A-PIT-U-LA'/TION, n. The act of capitulating or 
surrendering to an enemy, upon stipulated terms or 
conditions. 

2. The treaty or instrument containing the condi- 
tions of surrender. 

3. A reducing to heads ; a formal agreement. [Wot 
much used. ] 

4. In German polity, a contract made by the empe- 
ror with the electors, in the names of the princes and 
states of the empire, before he is raised to the impe- 
ria) dignity. 

€A-PIT’/U-LA-TOR, zn. One who capitulates. 

Sherwood, 
€AP'I-TULE, n. A summary. [Wot in use.] Wickliff: 
€A-PIT’1-LUM, n. [L.]. In botany, a species or mode 

of inflorescence, in which the flowers are sessile, on 
the same horizontal plane of the peduncle. It differs 
from the uinbel in the circuinstance that the flowers 
of the umbe] have pedicels. 


€A-Pi'VI, (-pé/ve,) n. A balsam of the Spanish West 
Indies. "Hee Copatsa.] 
€AP'NO-MAN-CY, 2. [Gr. xamvos, smoke, and pav- 


Teta, divination.] 
Divination by the ascent or motion of smoke. 
Spenser. 
€AP'/NO-MOR, 2. [Gr. catvos, smoke, and po:pa, a 
art. 
: A aed colorless, oil-like fluid, obtained 
from the sinoke of organic bodies. 
€A-POCH!, (ka-pootsh’,) n [Sp. capucho, a hood ; Fr. 
capuce. 
a at hood ; also, the hood of a cloak. 
€A-POCH’, v. t. To cover with a hood; and hence, 
to hoodwink or blind. 


Capouched your rabbins of the synod, 


And snapped their canons with a why-not, Hudibras. 


This is the sense given in Pickering’s Aldine edi- 
tion, and is much more probable than Johnson’s con- 
jecture, ‘‘ to take off the hood.’ 

€A'PON,n. [Sp. capon; Port. capam; It. cappone; Fr. 
chapon; L. capo; Ir. cabun; D. kapoen; G. kapaun; 
Arm. cabon; Sw. and Dan. kapun; Gr. xarwyv. Qu. 
the root of Fr. couper.]} 

A castrated cock ; a cock chicken gelded as soon 
as he quits his dam, or as soon as he begins to crow, 
for the purpose of improving his flesh for the table. 

€A'PON, v. t. To castrate, as a cock. Birch. 

€AP-ON-IERE’; n. [Fr. Sp. caponera; It. capponera, 
a little cut or trench, and it seems to be allied to 
capon, Sp. caponar, to cut or curtail.) 

In fortification, a covered lodgment, sunk four or 


CAP 


five feet into the grdund, encompassed With a para- 
pet, about two feet bigh, serving to support several 
planks, laden with earth, [t is large enough to con- 
tain 15S or 20 soldiers, and 1s placed m the glacis, at 
the extremity of the counterscarp, and in dry moats, 
with embrasures or toop-holes, through which the 
soldiers may fire. Harris. Encyc. 
A passage from one part of a work to another, pro 
tected on each side by a wall or parapet, and some- 
times covered overhead. When there 1s a parapet 
on one side only, it is called a demi-caponiere. 
€A'PON-IZE, v. t. To castrate a fowl. Barrington. 
€A-POT", [Fr., probably from L. capio, to pi 
A wining of all the tricks of cards at the gama 0. 
piquet. Johnson. 
€A-POT’, v. t«. To win all the tricks of cards at 


piquet. 

€A-POTE!,n. [Fr.]. Along cloak for females, cov- 
erng from héad to feet. 

€AP!/-PA-PER, n. A coarse paper, so called from b7- 
ing used to make caps to hold commodities. Boyle. 

CAP’PER, n._ [from cap.] One whose business is to 
make or sell caps. 

€AP’RATE, n. A salt formed by the union of capric 
acid with a base. 

€AP’RE-O-LATE, a. [L. capreolus, a tendril, prop- 
erly a shoot, from the root of capra, a goat. 

In botany, having tendrils, or filiform spiral clasp- 
ers, by which plants fasten themselves to other bod- 
les, as in vines, peas, &c. Harris. Martyn. 

€AP’RIC ACID, n. An acid obtained froin butter, 
which crystallizes in needles at 52°,and becomes en- 
tirely hquid at 64°, It has the peculiar odur of the 
goat. 

€A-PRIC'CIO, (ka-prét'cho,) [It., freak, whim.} A 
loose, irregular kind of music, 

€A-PRIC-CI-O'SO, (ka-prét-che-d'so,) _fIt.] A term 
denoting a free, fantastic style of music. 

€A-PRICE’, (ka-prees’,) n. [Fr. caprce; Sp. and 
Port. capricho; It. capriccio, a shaking in fever, 
rigors; also, whim, fréak, fancy. I suspect this 
word to be formed, with a prefix ca, on the root of 
Freak, break ; denoting, primarily, a sudden bursting, 
breaking, or starting. So we see, in Italian, maglio, 
and camaglio, a mail. In early English writers, it is 
written, according to the Spanish, capricho. 
formed from the root of capo, caper, the primary 
sense 1s the sanie.] 

A sudden start of the mind; a sudden change of 
opae or humor; a winm, freak, or particular 
ancy. 

€A-PRICH’IO, n. Freak ; fancy. [Obs.] Shak, 

€A-PRI”’CLOUS, (kKa-prish’us,) a. Freakish ; whim- 
sical; apt to change opinions suddenly, or to start 
from one’s purpose ; unsteady ; changeable; fickle; 
fanciful ; subject to change, or irregularity ; as, 
man of a capricious temper. 

€A-PRI’'CIOUS-LY, adv. In a capricious manner ; 
whimasically. 

€A-PRI'CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being led 
by caprice ; whimsicalness ; unsteadiness of purpose 
or opinion. 

2. Unsteadiness ; liableness to sudden changes; 
as, the capriciousness of fortune-} 

€AP'RI-CORN, nx. [L. capricornus, caper, a° goat, and 
cornu, a horn.] 

One of the twelve signs of the zodiac, the winter 
solstice ; represented on ancient monuments by the 
figure of a goat, or a figure having the fore part like 
a goat, and the hind part like a fish. Encye. 

€AP’RID, c. [L. capra, a goat.] 

Relating to that tribe of ruminant mammals, of 
which the genus Capra is the type. It compre- 
hends the genera Antilope, Capra, Ovis, and Damals, 

€AP-RI-FI-€A/TION, n. [L. caprificatio.} 

The supposed impregnation or the ovules of the 
fruit of the fig by an insect, which penetrates it and 
carries in the pollen adhering to his body. : 

This is a process for accelerating the ripening of 
the fig, inthe Levant, by suspending, on the cultiva- 
ted fig, branches of the wild fig, that bring with them 
a small insect, (a species of Cynips, I.inn.,) which, 
by puncturing the fruit for tite purpose of laying 
its eggs, simply hastens ripening. This- effect may 
be also produced merely by puncturing the fruit with 
a needle dipped in oil. P. Cyc. 

€AP'RI-FOLE, n. {L. caprifolium.] 

Honeysuckle , woodbine, Spenser, 
€AP'RI-FORM, a. [L. caper, a goat, and forma, forni.} 
Having the form of a goat. Eclectic 1 

€A-PRIG'E-NOUS, a. Produced by a goat. 

€AP/RINE, n. A substance found in butter, which, 
with butyrin and caprone, gives it its peculiar agreea- 
ble taste and odor. [t 1s a compound of capric acid 
and glycera, (glycerm,) or a caprate of glycera. 

€AP’RI-OLE, yg. [Fr., now cabriole; Sp. and Port. 
cabriola ; It. capriola, a cuper.)} 

In the manege, caprioles are leaps that a horse 
makes m the same place withuuat advancing, in such 
a manner, that when he is at the hight of the leap, 
he jerks out with his hind legs, even end ncarm It 
differs from the croupade in this, that, in @ croupade, 


a horse does not show his shoes; and from a baic- — q 


tade, in which he does not jerk out. Fuarrcer’s Dict. 


‘©AP/SI-CUM, x. Guinea peppcr. Chambers. 
AP-SIZE’, v. t. To upset, or overturn; a seaman’s, 


phrase. Mar. Dict. 
€AP-SIZ’ED, (kap-sizd’) pp. Overset. 
CAP-SIZ'ING, ppr. Overturning, 

‘CAP’-SQUARES, n. pl. Strong plates of iron which 
come over the trunnions of a cannon, and keep it to. 

its place. 

_. CAP/STAN, xn. Sometimes written Capstern. 

cabestan; Sp. cabestrante; Port. cabrestante, from 

cabresto, Sp. cabestro, a halter; L. capistrum; Sax. 

ster, or cabestr, a halter. The Spanish has also 
cabria, an axletree, and cabrio, a rafter. Capstan is 
rey from L. capio, to hold, with some other 
word. 

A strong, massy column of timber, formed like a 
truncated cone, and having its upper extremity 
pierced to receive bars, or levers, for winding a rope 
round it, to raise great weights, or perform other ex- 
traordinary work that requires a great power. It 
-) may be let down through the decks of a ship, and so 
' fixed that the work is performed by a horizontal 

! motion. Mar. Dict. 
| SAPISU-LA-Ry,{ @ Hollow, like a chest. 
~ 2. Capsular ligament, is that which surrounds eve- 

ry movable articulation, and contains the synovia 
like a bag. Hooper. 

' €AP/SU-LATE, Inclosed in a capsule; or asin 
€AP/SU-LA-TED,}  achest, or box. [ Botany.] 
€AP'SULE, ) x. [L. capsula, a little chest, perhaps 

P €AP/SU-LA, from capio, to take.] 

1, In botany, a pericarp which is ‘* one, or many- 
celled, many-seeded, superior, dry, dchiscent by 

; valves, always proceeding from a compound ovari- 

um.”? Lindley. 

i 2, A small saucer made of clay, for roasting sam- 
ples of ores, or for melting them ; also, a small, shal- 
low, evaporating dish. 

CAP’TAIN, (Kap’tin,) n, [Fr. capitaine; Sp. capitan ; 

4 Port. capitam’; It. capitano; from L. caput, the head. 

: In the feudal laws of Enrope, the term was applied 


a 


A to tenants in capite, who were bound to attend their | 


¥ prince in his wars, at the head of soldiers ; and from 
q this practice the name had its origin, or from their 
7 command, cnprole 
1, Literally, a head, or chief officer; appropriately, 
. the military officer who commands a company, 
whether of infantry, cavalry, artillery, or miatrosses. 
2. The commander of a ship of war, or of a mer- 
chantman. But the latter is often called a master. 
3. The commander of a military band, a sense 
that occurs in the Scriptures ; as, a captain of fifty. 
\ 4. A_man skilled in war, or military affairs; as, 
Lord Wellington is a great captain. 
5. A chief commander. Shak. But in this sense 
rarely used, but in composition. 
So ot eee is the commander-in-chief of an 
army, or of the militia. The governor of a State is 
: captain-gencral of the militia. [United States. 
y Captain-liewtenant is an officer, who, with the rank 
! of a captain, and pay of lieutenant, commands a com- 
ft pany, ortroop. Thus the colonel of a regimentvbe- 
a ing the captain of the first company, that company is 
f commanded by a captain-lieutenant. 
: * Captain Bashaw, or Capudan Bashaw, in Turkey, is 
the high admiral. 
cAP’TAIN, a. Chief; valiant. Shak. 
€AP'TAIN-CY, 2. The rank, post, or commission of 
‘ a captain. Washington. 
2. The jurisdiction of a captain, or commander, 
as in South America. 
‘ €AP'TAIN-RY, n, The power, or command, over a 
4 certain district; chieftainship. 
J 
J 
‘ 
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Spenser. Johnson. 
 €AP/TAIN-SHIP, x. The condition, or post, of a 
captain, or chief commander. Shak. 


2. The rank, quality, or post, of a captain, In 
lieu of this, Captaincy is now used. 
3. The command of a clan, or government of a 
certain district. Davies. 
4, Skill in military affairs. ; 
€AP-TA'TION, x. [L. captatio, from capto, to catch.] 
The act or practice of catching favor, or applause, 
by flattery, or address, King Charles. 
€AP'TION, n. [L. captio, from capio, to eset 
1. In law, a certificate, stating the time and place 
of executing a commission in chancery, or of taking 
a deposition, or of the finding of an indictment, and 
the court or authority befure which such act was per- 
formed, and such other particulars as are necessary 
to render it legal and valid. A caption may be placed 
_ at the head or foot of a certificate, or on the back of 


ee! 
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an indictmerit. The word caption siz 
but it includes the particulars above mentioned, 
2. The act of taking or arresting a person by judi- 
cial process. { Little used.] 
The use of the word in any other than a technical 
% aeret — ne pee to bee authorized. 
ap’shus,) a. '. ia. 
Geatehs » (Kap ) (L. captissus, from capto, 
1 Disposed to find fantt, or raise objections ; apt 
to cavil, as in popular language, it is said, apt to catch 
at ; as, a captious man, 
2. Fitted to catch, or insnare; insidious; as, a 
captious question. Locke. 
3, Proceeding from a caviling disposition; as, a 
captious objection, or criticism. 
€AP’TIOUS-LY, adv. In a captious manner; with 
an inclination or intention to object, or censure. 


é Locke. 
€AP’TIOUS-NESS, n. Disposition to find fault; in- 
clination to object ;, peevishness, Locke, 
CAP'TI-VATE, v. t. [L. captivo, from captivus, a 
prisoner, from capto, to take; Fr. captiver; Sp. cauti- 

var ; Port. cativar ; It. cuttivare.] 
1. To take prisoner; to seize by force ; as an en- 
emy in war. [Obs.] Shak. Locke. B. Trumbull. 
2. To subdue ; to bring into bondage. King Charles. 
3. To overpower and gain with excellence or keau- 
ty ; tochgarm; to engage the affections; to bind in 


nifles a taking, 


love. Addison, 
4. To enslave ; with to; as, captivated to error. 

3 cke, 

€AP’/TI-VATE, a. Taken prisoner. Shak. 


CAP'TI-VA-TED, pp. Made prisoner; charmed. 
€AP'TI-VA-TING, ppr. or a. ‘Taking prisoner; en- 
gaging the affections, 

2. a. Having power to engage the affections. 

€AP-TI-VA'TION, 2. The act of taking a prisoner ; 
a taking one captive. 

€AP'TIVE, n. [Fr. captif; Sp. cautivo; It. caztivo, 
whence Eng. caitif'; L. captivus, from capto, to 
seize. 

1 4 prisoner .taken by force or stratagem {in war, 
by an enemy; followed by to; as, a captive to the 
victor. 

2. One who is charmed or subdued by beauty or 
excellence; one whose affections are seized, or who 
is held by strong ties of love. 

3. One who is insnared by love or flattery, or by 
wiles. 2 Tim. ii. 26, 

4. Aslave. Anciently, captives were enslaved by 
their conquerors. But in modern times, they are not 
made slaves in Christian countries; and the word 
captive, in a literal sense, rarely signifies a siave. 

€AP/TIVE, a. Made prisoner in war; kept in bond- 
age, or confinement ; as, captive souls. Dryden, 

. 2 Holding in confinement ; as, captive chains, 
€AP’TIVE, v. t. To take prisoner ; to bring into sub- 
jection. [{ Obs.] Dryden. Prior, 
€AP-TIV'I-TY, x. [Fr. captivité ; L. captivitas, from 

capto, to seize.] 

1, The state of being a prisoner, or of being in the 
power of an enemy by force or the fate of war. 

Dryden, 

2. Subjection to love. Addison. 

3. Subjection ; a state of being under control. 


Bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ. 
2 Cor. x. 


4. Subjection; servitude; slavery. 


But | see another law in my members — bringing me into cap- 
tivity to the luw of sin. — Rom. vii. 


To lead captivity captive, in Scripture, is to subdue 
those who have held others in slavery, or captivity. 


Ps. \xviii. 
€AP/TOR, n. [L. capio, to také.] 

One who takes, as a prisoner or a prize, 
propriately one who tikes a prize at sea, 
€AP'TURE, (kapt’yur,) n. [L. capture; Fr. capture ; 

from L. capio, to take.] ; 

1. In a general sense, the act of taking or seizing ; 
as, the capture cf an enemy, of a ship, or of booty, 
by force, surprise, or stratagem. 

2. The thing taken ; a prize; prey taken by force, 
surprise, or stratagem. 

3. Seizure; arrest; as, the capture of a criminal or 
debtor. 

€AP’'TURE, v. t. To take or seize by force, surprise, 
or stratagem, as an enemy or his property ; to take 
by force under the authority of a commission ; as, to 
capture a ship. 

€AP’/TUR-ED, (kapt/yurd,) pp. ora. Taken asa prize. 

€AP'TUR-ING, pyr. Scizing as a prize. : 

CA-PUC'CI-O, (ka-puch’i-o,) x. [It.] A capuchin or 


hood. 
€A-PUCH’ED, a. Covered with a hood. es used.] 
TOWN. 
€AP-U-CHIN’, (kap-yu-sheen’,) x. (Fr. capucine, from 
capuce, a hood or cowl.] 
1, A garment for females, consisting of a cloak 
and hood, made in imitation of the dress of capu- 
_ chin monks, Johnson. 
2, A pigeon whose head is covered with feathers, 
€AP-U-CHIN’, n. One of the monks of the order of St. 
Francis, who cover their heads with a capuce, cap- 


It is ap- 


| CARUAT, 2. 


CAR 


uchon, a stuff-cap or cowl. They are clothed ‘in 
brown or gray; go barefooted, and never shave their 


a et : Encyce, 
-CINE, n. A species of monkey, the sagoo or 
€AP/U-LIN, % The Mexican cherry. ‘+ x sat, 


CA! PUT, (ka'put,) n. [L., the head.} ‘In Cambridge, 
Eng., a council of the university, by which every 
grace must be approved before it can be submitted 
to the senate. It consists cf the vice-chancellor, a 
doctor of each of the faculties of divinity, law, and 

medicine, and two masters of arts, chosen annually 

by the senate.: ‘ Camb. Cal. 

CA'POT MOR'TU-UM, [L.] Dead matter; lees; 

“worthless remains, 

_ 2. In chemistry, the residuum of distillation or sub- 
limation, after the volatile matter has been driven off 
by heat. Akin. 

Hence, worthless residuum. Junius, 
€AR, CAER, CHAR, in names of places, is sometimes 
the Celtic Caer, a town or city, as in Cuermarthen. 

CAR, n. [W. car; Ir. carr, carra, or cairt; Arm. garrj; 
D. and G. karre; Sw. kerra; Dan. karre; Sp. [tz and 
Port. carro; L. carrus, or currus; Fr. char, whence 
chariot ; Sax. creat, a cart. ‘The sense is probably tak- 
en from running on wheels. See cones) 

1. A small vehicle moved on wheels, usually drawn 
by one horse. Johnson. 

2. In poetical language, any vehicle of dignity of 
splendor; a chariot of war, or of triumph. 


Milton. Prior. 
3. The constellation called Charles’s Wain or the 
Bear. ° Dryden, 


4. A carriage for running on rails, in a railroad. ¢ 
€AR'A-BINE, F inece ching? Tt dd 
€AR'BINE, n, [Fr. carabine ; $p-carabina ; It. id.) 

A short gun or fire-arm, carrying a ball of 24 to the 

pound, borne by light horsemen, and hanging by a 
be!t over the left shoulder. The barrel is two feet 
and a half long, and sometimes furrowed, 

€AR-A-BI-NEER/, n. A man who carries a carahine ; 
one who carries a Jonger carabine than othets, which 
is sometimes used on foot. _ Encye. 

€AR'AC, n. [Port. carraca; Fr. caraque; Sp. carraca; 
allied to It. carico, a burden, cargo. } : 

A large ship of burden; a Portuguese Indiaman, 
€AR'A-CAL, 2. [Turkish kara, black, and kal, ear.] 

A species of lynx, (Felis caracal, Linn. ;) a.native 

of Northern Africa, and South-western Asia. Its col- 
or is a uniform reddish-brown; its ears black exter- 
nally, and tipped with long, black hairs. 
€AR'A-COLE, n. [Fr. caracole, a wheeling about ; 
Sp. caracol, a small cone, a winding staircase, a snail ; 
It. caracollo, a wheeling.] 
1. In the maneve, a semi-round, or half turn, which 
a horseman makes, either to the right or left. In the 
army, the cavalry make a caracolé after each dis- 
charge, in order to pass to the rear of the “beets 
REYC. 
2. In architecture, a staircase in a helix or spiral 
forin. Encyc. . 
€AR’A-€GLE, v. i. To move in a caracole ; to wheel. 
€AR’A-€COL-ING, ppr. Moving in a caracole. 
€AR’A-COL-I, (-kol-e,) x. A mixture of gold, silver, 
and copper, of which are made rings, pendants, 
and other toys for the savages. 
€AR/A-MEL, x. [Fr.] Anhydrous or burnt sugarza 
black, porous, shining substance, obtained by: heatr 
ing sugar toa high temperature. , It is soluble in war 
ter, which it colors a dark brown, and is used fos 
coloring spirits, &c. It gives, when heated, a pecus 
liar odor, called the odor of caramel. 
[It. carato; Fr. carat; _D. karaat; G. ka- 
rat; Gr. ksoartorv, 2 little horn, a pod, and the berry 
of a pod, used for a weight of four grains. From the 


Greeks it is said the Arabians borrowed their 23 


karat, a weight used in Mecca, equal to the twenty- 
fourth of a denarius, or denier. See Custell, Col. 
3448, and Ludolf, 199.) ; 

1. The weight of four grains, used by goldsiiths 
and jewelers in weighing precious stones and pearls, 

CNCYC. 

2. The weight that expresses the fineness of gold. 
The whole mass of goia is divided into 24 equal 
paris, and as many 24th parts as it contains of pure 
gold, it is called gold of so many carats, Thus gold 
of twenty-two parts of pure metal, is gold of twenty- 
two carats. The carat in Great Britain is divided in- 
to four grains; among the Germans, into twelve 
parts; and among the French, into thirty-two. 
. Encyt. 
3. The value of any thing. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 


G§ Ve 
€ARA-VAN, n. [Ar. (2, Say3 kairawan, from S55 


xarau, to stretch along, to follow, to proceed from 
place to place. Sp. caravana; Fr. caravane. Pers, 
as Ar. 
1. A company of travelers, pilgrims, or merchants, 
marching or proceeding in a body over the deserts of 
Arabia, or other region infested with robbers. 

2. A large, close carriage on sprin~s, for conveying 
wild beasts when carried round as a show. 


-- 
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WAUR-A-VAN/SA-RY,) 2. A place appointed for re- 
€AR-A-VAN’SE-RA,{ ceiving and loading cara- 
vans; a kind of inn, where the caravans rest at 
night, being a large, square building, with a spa- 
cious court in the middle. Encyc. 
€AR'A-VEL,) 2. [Sp. caravela; Ut. caravello; Fr. ca- 
CAR’VEL, ravelle.] : 

1. A small vessel on the coast of France, used in 
the herring fishery. These vessels are usually from 
25 to 30 tons’ burden. 

2. A light, round, old-fashioned ship. Johnson. 

€AR'A-WAY, n. (Gr. xas<, x 01¥5 L. caros, careum ; 
Fr. carvi ; Sp. alcaravea or alcarahueya; D. kerwe; Ar. 


L 5 >) karawiya.} 


A biennial plan, the carum carisi of Linneus, with 
ataper root like a parsnep, which, when young, is 
good eating. The seeds have an aromatic smell and 
a warm, pungent taste. They are used in confection- 
ery, and also in medicine as a carminative. Encyc. 

2. A kind of apple. Mason. 

€AR-BA-ZOT'IE ACID, n. [carbon and azote.) A 
yellow, bitter, crystallizable substance, obtained by 
the action of nitric acid on indigo and some other 
azotized organic substances. [It is also called pueric 
acil, and the bitter principle of Welter. 

€AR’BINE. See Carasine. 

CAR/BON, x. [L. carbo, a coal; Sp. carbon; It. car- 
bone: Fr. charben. Qu. Gr. ayww, to dry, or the roo 
of char, Russ. charyu, to burn.] : 

An elementary. combustible substance, existing 
pure and crystallized in the diamond, and some- 
times in graphite, and forming the basis of animal 
and vegetable charcvual, and of coke. By means of 
a galvanic apparatus, it is found to be capable of fu- 
sion. 

€AR-BOW-A'CEOUS, a. Pertaining or relating to, or 
containing, or composed of, carbon ; as, carbonaceous 
matter. 

€AR'BO-NADE, nx. eens carbo, supra.] In cookery, 
flesh, fowl,. or the like, cut across, seasoned, and 
broiled on coals. Shak. 

CAR'BO-NADE, v. t. To cut or hack. Shak. 

€AR’BO NAD-ED, pp. Cut for broiling or frying. 

€AR'BO NAD-ING, ppr. Cutting for broiling or frying. 

CAR'BON-ATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed by the 
union of carbonic acid with a base; as, the carborate 
of lime, carbonate of copper. 

€AR’BON-A-TED, a. Combined with carbonic acid. 

Carbonated waters ; such mineral waters as are im- 
pregnated with carbonic acid, 

CAR-BON'IE AC'LD,n. An acid composed of one 
equivalent of carbon, and two equivalents of oxy- 
gen, or in which oxygen combines in the greatest 
proportion with carbon. It exists, under ordinary 
circumstances, when uncombined, in the state of a 
gas, but has been I:quefied by very powerfu) pressure. 
It was formerly called fixed air, aérial acid, mephitic 
gas, and cretaceous acid, or acid of chalk. It is 
found, in some places, in a state of gas; it exists in 
the atmosphere, and is disengaged from fermenting 
liquors, and from decomposing vegetahle and animal 
substances, and is given off in respiration. It is 
heavier than common air, and subsides into low 
places, vaults and wells, 

€AR-BON'IE OX'YD, n. A gaseous compound of 
one equivalent of carbon, and one equivalent of 
oxygen. [t is fatal to animal life, extinguishes com- 
bustion, and burns with a pale blue flame, forming 
carbonic acid. ft apparently possesses combining 
acid properties, and may be called carbonous amd. 

€AR-BON-IF’ER-OUS, a. [carbo and fero, to bear.] 

Producing or containing carbdn or coal. 

Kirwan, Geol. 

This term is properly applied to strata or formations 
containing co 1. 

EA R-BON-I-ZA'TION, zn. 
bonizing. j 

€AR'BON-IZE, v. t. To convert into carbon hy com- 
bustion or the action of fire, or by other means, as 
by the action of concentrated acids on aniimal and 
veyetable substances. 

€AR'BON-IZ-ED, pp. 
charcoal. 

EAR'RON-TZ-ING, ppr. Converting into carbon. 

C4 R/RON-O-HY'DROUS, a. [carbon, and Gr. bdwp, 
watcr.} Composed of carbon and hydrogen. 

€AR'BO-SUL/PHU-RET, n. A term formerly ap- 
plied to the compounds formed by the action of the 
disulphuret of carbon, on the metallic and alkaline 
motallic sulphurets. . 

EAR BOY, nv. A large, globular bottle of green glass, 
inclosed m= basket-work for protection ; used es- 
pecially for carrying corrosive liquors, as sulphuric 
acid, &c. 

CAR’BUN-€LE, (kar’bunk-l,) 2. 
little coal, from carbo. 

lt. An anthrax; an inflammatory tumor, or painful 
gangrenous boil or ulcer. Core. Huvoper. 

2. A beautiful gem, of a deep red color, with a 
mixture of scarlet, called by the Greeks anthraz ; 
Yound in the East Indies. It is usually found pure, 


The act or process of car- 


Converted into carbon or 


[L. carbunculus, a 


“| CARD, n. 
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of an angular figure, and adhering to a heavy, 
ferruginous stone, of the emery kind. Its usual size 
is nearly a quarter of an inch in length, and two 
thirds of that in diameter. When held up to the 
sun, it loses its deep tinge, and becomes exactly of 
the color of a burning coal. Encyc. 

The mineral here described, is probably the 
Oriental ruby, or, at least, some crystallized variety 
of corundum. 

The carbuncle of the ancients is supposed to have 
been a garnet. : Cleaveland. 

3. In heraldry, a charge or bearing consisting of 
eight radii, four of which make a common cross, and 
the other four, a saltier. Encyc. 

€XR'BUN-€LED, (kar/bunk-ld,) a. Set with car- 
buncles ; spotted. : 

€AR-BUN€’U-LAR, a. Belonging to a carbuncle; 
resembling a carbuncle; red; inflamed. 

€AR-BUN€-U-LA'/TION, n. [L. carbunculatio, from 
carbunculo, to burn to a coal, to blast. See Carson.] 

The blasting of the young buds of trees or plants, 
by excessive heat or cold. Harris. 

€AR/BU-RET, » A combination of carbon with 
some other substance, the resulting compound not 
being an acid or base. More exactly, a compound 
of carbon with a basifiable or acidifiable substance, 
1 which the carbon is the electro-negative ingre- 

ient. 

€AR’BU-RET-ED, a. Combined with carbon in the 
manner of a carburet ; as, carbureted hydrogen gas. 

Carburcted hydrogen gas, is a term applied to va- 
rious gaseous compounds of carbon, particularly to 
two definite compounds, the protocarburet of hydro- 
gen, or heavy carbureted hydrogen, composed of 
one equivalent each of carbon and hydrogen, and 
the bicurburet of hydrogen, or light carbureted hydro- 
gen, composed of one equivalent of carbon, and two 
equivalents of hydrogen. F 

Carburcted isapplied to certain gaseous compounds. 
Thus we say, carbureted hydrogen. Sillunan, 

CAR'CA-JOU, xn. The glutton, a voracious, carnivo- 
rous quadruped. 
€AR’€CA-NET, xn. [Fr. carcan, a chain ; It. carcame.]} 
A chain or collar of jewels. Shak, Hukevoell. 
€AR’EASS, xn. [Fr. carcasse; It. carcame; Norm. 
carkoys, a mast, and a carcass. Qu. Gr. kuoynar v.} 

1. The body of an animal; usually, the body when 
dead. It is not applied to the living body of the 
human species, except in low or ludicrous language. 

2. The decaying reimains of a bulky thing, as of a 
boat or ship. 

3. The frame or main parts of a thing, unfinished 
or without ornament. This seems to be the primary 
sense of the word. [See the next word. Hale. 

€CAR’EASS, x [It. carcassa; Sp. carcaz; Fr. carcasse ; 
D. karkas.] 

An iron case or hollow vessel, about the size of a 
bomb, of an oval figure, filled with combustible and 
other substances, as meal-powder, saltpeter, sul- 
phur, broken glass, turpentine, &c., to be thrown 
from a mortar into a town, to set fire to buildings. 
It has two or three apertures, from which the fire 
blazes, and the light sometimes serves as a direction 
in throwing shells. [t is equipped with pistol-bar- 
rels, loaded with powder to the muzzle, which ex- 
plode as the composition burns down to them. 
This instrument is probably named from the ribs of 
iron that form it, which resemble the ribs cf a huunan 
carcass. ~ Encyc. Mar. Dict. 

€AR’CEL LAMP, 2. A tamp of French invention, 
in which the oil is raised through tubes by clock- 
work, so as continually to overfluw at the bottom of 
the burning wick, thus producing a very beautiful 
and br:fliant light, Encyc. Dum. Econ. 
€AR'CEL-AGE, x, [L. carcer.] 

Prison fees. [Wut in use.] 

€AR’CER, a. [L.] A starting-post. 

€AR'CER-AL, a. Belonging to a prison. 

€AR-CI-NO’MA, 2. [Gr. napxtvwpu, from xapxivow, 
Kapke* ¢, a cancer.] 
A cancer ; also, a turgescence of the vcins of the 
eye. Cure. 
€AR-CI-NO’/MA-TOUS, a. Cancerous; like acancer, 
or tending to it. 

€ARD, x. [Fr. carte; Sp. Port. and It. carta; L, 
charta; Gr. yaprns; D. kaart; G. karte; Dan. kort: 
Ir. cairt; perhaps from bark, L. cortez, Ir. coirt or 
cairt, or the same root. ] 

1. A paper or pasteboard of an oblong figure, on 
which are painted figures or points ; used in games. 

2. A piece of pasteboard used for containing a 
person’s name, and often his address, or an invita 
tion, or business advertisement. 

3. A note published by some one in the papers, 
containing a brief statement, explanation, request, &c. 

4. The paper on which the points of the compass 
are marked. 


Reason the card, but passion Is the gale. Pope. 
€ARD, v. i. To play much at cards ; to gain. Johnson.' 


karda: Fr. carde; Arn. encardoner; Sp. carda, teasel, 
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to card; Ir. cir, a comb. {t seems that card, and L. 
carduus, are the same word, and probably the plant 
(teazel) is the original word, or both are from a com- 


mon root. The French carde is a card and the 
stalks of the artichoke. Jértichoke is so written fur 
cardichoke. } 


An instrument for combing, opening, and breaking 
wool or flax, freeing it from the coarser parts, and 
from extraneous matter. It is made by inserting 
bent teeth of wire in a thick piece of leather, and 
nailing this to a piece of oblong board, to which a 
handle is attached. 

But wool and cotton are now generally carded in 
mills by teeth fixed on a wheel moved by water. 

€ARD, v. t. To comb, or open wool, flax, hemp, &c., 
with a card, for the purpose of cleansing it of extra- 
neous matter, separating the coarser parts, and mak- 
ing it fine and soft for spinning. 

€ARD/A-MINE, n. [Gr.] The name of a genus of 
plants; the popular names of several species of 


which are lady’s smock, cuckow flower, meadow 


cress, &c. 
€ARD'A-MOM, 2. [Gr. xandanuov.] 

A plant of the gerus Amomum, and its seeds, a 
native of India. The seeds of this plant, which 
grow in a pod, have a warm, aromatic flavor, and 
are used in medicine. Encyc. 

€ARD’‘ED, pp. or a. Combed; opened; cleansed 
with cards, 

€ARD/ER, xn. One who cards wool; also, one who 
plays much at cards, Wotton. 

€AR'DI-AE, is (L. cardiacus; Gr. xapdiaxos, 

€AR-DI'AE-AL, § from «apdca, the heart.] 

1. Pertaining to the heart. 

2. Exciting action in the heart, through the me- 
din of the stomach ; having the quality of stimu- 
lating action in the system, invigorating the spirits, 
and giving strength and cheerfulness. Med. Dict. 

The cardiac orifice of the stomach, called also 
cardia, is the upper or left orifice; so called from its 
vicinity tu the heart, or its supposed sympathy with 
the latter. P p 

€AR'DI-A€, n. A medicine which excites action in 
the stomach, and animates the spirits. 
€AR'DI-ACE, n. A precious stone, 
€AR-DI-AL'GI-A,)n. [L.3; Gr. waodta, the heart, 
€AR'DI-AL-GY, and adyvs, pain. 

The heartburn, a violent sensation of heat and 
acrimony in the upper or left orifice of the stomach, 
seemingly at the heart, but rising into the esophagus. 
It is called also the cardiac passion. 

€A ee AL, a. [L. cardinalis, said to be from cardo, 
a hinge. : 

Chief, principal, preéminent, or fundamental ; as, 
the cardinal virtues, which pagans supposed to be 
justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude. 

€AR’DI-NAL, x. Anecclesiastical prince inthe Roman 
Catholic church, who hasa voice In the conclave at 
the election of a pope, who is taken from their nuin- 
ber. The cardinals are divided into three classes or 
orders, containing six bishops, fifty priests, and four- 
teen deacons, making seventy. These constitute 
the sacred college, and compose the pope’s council. 
Originally they were subordinate in rank to bishops ; 
but they have now the precedence. The dress of a 
cardinal is a red soutaine or cassock, a rocket, a short 
purple mantle, and a red hat. Encyc. Spelman. 

2. A woman’s short cloak. 

Cardinal flower ; a plant, a native of North America 
ue Lobelia cardinalis; so called from its brilliant red 

owers. ; 

Cardinal numbers, are the numbers one, to, three, 
&c , in distinction from first, second, third, &c., which 
are called ordinal numbers, 

Cardinal points, in cosmography, are the four in- 
tersections of the horizon with the meridian, and the 
prime vertical circle, or north and south, east and 
west. In astrology, the cardinal points are the rising 
and setting of the sun, the Zenith and Nadir. 

Cardinal signs, in astronomy, are Aries, Libra, 
Cancer, and Capricorn. 

Cardinal virtues; prudence, justice, temperance, 
and fortitude. 

Cardinal winds, are those which blow from the 
cardinal points. 

€AR/DI-NAL-ATE, ) 2. The office, rank, or dignity 
€AR'DI-NAL-SHIP,§ ofa cardinal. 
€AR’DI-NAL-IZE, v.t, To makea ea tale 
used.} Sh he 
€A RDING, ppr. Combing, as flax, woo! &c. 
2. Playing at cards. [ Little used.} 
€ARD/ING, x. The act of breaking or cleaning with 


cards. 
€ARD/ING-MA-CHINE’, n. A machine for conib- 
ing, breaking, and cleansing wool and cotton. [t 
consists of cylinders, thick set with teeth, and moved 
by the force of water, steam, &c, 
€AR'DI-OID, 2. [Gr. xapdta, heart, and e¢ds, form.} 
An algebraic curve, so called from its resemblance 


to a heart. Chambers. 
[D. kaard; G. kardetsche; Dan. karde; Sw. | €AR-DI-OL’/O-GY, n. The science which treats of 


the heart. 


and acard. Port. carda, a card, and epiek a thistle ;| €CAR-Di’TIS, 2. Inflammation of the fleshy substance 


L. cardyus + It. cardo, a thistle and a card ; L. caro, 


of the heart. 
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€XRD'-MAK-ER, n, [card and maker.] A maker of ; €CARE/F UL, a. [See Care.] Full of care; anxious; | CAR/I-CA-TURE, 1. 


3. 
€ARD/-MATCH, n. jae and match.] A match made 
by dipping pieces of card in melted sulphur. 


. Addison. 
€XR-DOON’, x. [Sp. cardon; L. carduus.] 

A species of Cynara, resembling the artichoke, but 
paw. ' Chambers. 
€ARD!-TA-BLE, n. The table appropriated to the 

use of gamesters, or used for playing cards on, 
2. A table one of whose leaves folds over on to 
the other. 
halide BEN-E-DI€T/US, n. The herb, blessed 


es 

€ARE, x, [Sax. car, cara; Goth. kar, kara; Ir. car; 
L. cura. In Welsh, cur is care, anxiety ; also, a 
blow, or beating, a throb; curaw, to beat, strike, or 
throb, to fight; curiaw, to trouble, vex, pine, or 
waste away. In L. curo signifies to care, and to 
cure. In Sp. curar is to prescribe medicine ; to salt 
or cure, as flesh ; to season, as timber; to bleach, as 
cloth ; intransitively, to recover from sickness; and 
reciprocally, to take care of one’s self. In Italian, 
¢urare is to cure, attend, protect, defend, and to 
value or esteem. In French, curer is to cleanse; 
*¢ curer les dens.” to pick the teeth; cure is a ben- 
efice. The primary sense is, to stra’), or stretch, as 
in care, attention ; and curious is strewhing forward ; 
but the sense of separating, or driving off, is com- 
prehended, which gives the French sense, and the 
sense of prying into is itfcluded in curious. The 
sense of healing is from that of care, or making 
sound and strong. The Welsh sense of beating is 
from driving, thrusting, coinciding with straining. 
See Car and Cure.] 

1. Concern ; anxiety ; solicitude ; noting some de- 
gree of pain in the mind, from apprehension of evil, 
‘They shall eat bread by weight and with care. — Ezek. iv- 

2. Caution; a looking to; regard; attention, or 
heed, with a view to safety or protection, as in the 
phrase, “‘ take care of yourself.” 

A want of care does more damage than a want of knowledge. 

Franklin, 


3. Charge or oversight, implying concern for 
@afety and prosperity ; as, he was under the care of 
@ physician. 
™ That nyse cometh upon me daily, the care of all the churches. 

or. xi, . 

4, The object of care, or watchful regard and st- 
tention ; as, ‘‘Is she thy care? ” den, 
ARE, v.i. To be anxious or solicitous; to be con- 

cerned about. e 
Master, carest thou not that we perish ? — Mark iv, 

2. To be inclined or disposed ; to have regard to; 
With for before a noun, and to before a verb. ‘* Not 
earing to observe the wind.” ‘Great masters in. 

inting never care for drawing »eople in the fash- 
Ton.” n this sense the word implies a less degree 
of concern. The different degrees of anxiety ex- 
2g raaa by this word constitute the chief differences 

its signification or applications. 
€ARE’-CRAZ-ED, a. [care and craze.] Broken or 
disordered by care or solicitude ; as, a care-crazed 


mother. 
€ARE/-DE-FY/ING, a. Bidding defiance to care. 
Shenstone. 
€ARE!’-TON-ED, a. Tuned by care; pacar et 


€ARE'-WOUND-ED, (-wound-ed or -woond-e4,) a. 
Wounded with care. May. 
€A-REEN’, v. t. [Fr. carener, from carene, the side 
and keel of a ship; L. carina; Sp. carenar; Port. 

querenar ; It. carenare.] 

In sea language, to heave or bring a ship to lie on 
one side, for the purpose of calking, repairing, cleans- 
ing, or paying over with pitch the other side. 

Mar. Dict. 
€A-REEN’, v.i. To incline to one side, as a ship un- 
der a press of sail. Mar. Dict. 

€A-REEN’ED, pp. Laid on one side ; inclined. 

€A-REEN/ING, ppr. Heaving down on one side; 

inclining. : 
€A-REEN'ING, n. The act of heaving down on one 
side, or inclining, as a ship. 

CA-R EER’, n. (Fr. carriere ; Sp. carrera ; Port. carrei- 
ra; It. carriera. It is from thc root of car, and L. 
curro, from the sense of running.] 

1. A course; a race, or running ; a rapid running ; 
speed in motion. Wilkins. Prior. 

2. General course of action or movement ; proced- 
Ure ; course of proceeding. 

Continue and proceed in honor’s fair career. Dryden, 

3, The ground on which a race is ran. Johnson. 

4. In the manege, a place inclosed with a barrier, 
in which they run the ring. Encyc. 

5. In falconry, a flight or tour of the hawk, about 

S. ie 


€A-REER’, v. i. To move or run rapidly. 


When a ship is decked out in all her canvas, every sail swelled, 
and careering gayly over the curling waves, how lofty, haw 
gallant she appears! Irving. | 


€A-REER/ING, ppr. Running or moving with speed. 
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solicitous, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many thinga, — 
Luke x. 
2. Provident ; attentive to suppurt and protect ; 
with of or fur. me 3 


Thou hast been careful for us with all care, — 2 Kings iv. 
What could a car¢ful father more have done? Dryaen, 
In present usage, careful is generally followed by 
of; as, careful of health, a 
3. Watchful ; cautious ; giving good heed: as. be 
careful to maintain good works; be careful of your 
conversation. wey § ; 
4. Filling with care or solicitude ; exposing to con- 
cern, anxiety, or trouble ; full of cares. 
Raised to a careful hight. Shak. 
SAREE UE LY, adv, With care, anxiety, or solici- 
tude. 
Though he sought it carefully with tears, — Heb. xii, 
_2. Heedfully ; watchfully; attentively; as, con- 
sider these precepts carefully. 
If thou carefully hearken to the Lord. — Deut, xv, 
3. In a manner that shows care. 
Envy, how carefully does it Jook | 
__4. Providently ; cautiously. 
€ARE’/FUL-NESS, zn. 


Collier, 


S Johnson, 
Anxiety ; solicitude. 


Drink thy water with trembling and with carefulness, — Ezek, 
y : t 


xu, 

2. Heedfulness ; caution ; vigilance in guarding 

against evil, and providing for safety. 
€ARE'LESS, a. [care and less. Sax. leas ; Goth. laus. 
See Loose. } 

1, Having no care; heedless; negligent ; unthink- 
ing ; inattentive ; regardless; unmindful; followed 
by of or about; as, a careless mother; a mother care- 
less of or about her children, is an unnatural parent. 

\ Free from care or anxiety ; whence undisturbed ; 
cheerful. 
Thus wisely careless, innocently gay. Pope, 

3. Done or said without care ; unconsidered ; as, a 
careless throw ; a careless expression. 

4. Not regarding with care; unmoved by ; uncon- 
cerned for ; as, careless of money ; careless of conse- 
quences. ; 2 

5. Contrived without art. Bp. Taylor. 

€ARE’LESS-LY, adv. Ina careless manner or way ; 
negligently ; heedlessly ; inattentively ; without care 
or concern. 

€ARE’LESS-NESS, 2. Heedlessness ; inattention ; 
negligence ; manner without care. 

€AR’EN-TANE, zn. [Fr. quarantaine, forty.] 


A papal indulgence, multiplying the remission of } 


penance by forties. Taylor, 
€A-RESS’, v. t. [Fr. caresser; Arm. cherigza, to ca- 
ress, and to cherish; W. caredigawj; It. carezza, fiat- 
tery, a caressing ; careggiare, to coax, flatter, esteem ; 
Sp. caricia, a caress; acariciar, to caress, cherish, fon- 
dle ; Port. id. It may be from the common root of L. 
carus, Fr. cher, cherir, W. car. But some difficulties 
attend this hypothesis. ] 
To treat with fondness, affection, or kindness ; to 
fondle ; to smbrace with tender affection, as a parent 
a child. : South, 
€A-RESS’,n. An act of endearment ; any act or ex- 
pression of affection ; an embracjng with tenderness ; 
as, conjugal caresses. Milton. 
€A-RESS’ED, -(Ka-rest’,) pp. Treated or embraced 
with affection. 
€A-RESS/ING, ppr. 
affection. ‘ 
€A-RESS'ING-LY, adv. In a caressing manner, 
€A'RET, 7x. [L. caret, there is wanting, from careo, 
to want.) In writing, this mark, 4, which shows 
that something, omitted in the line, is interlined 
above, or inserted in the margin, and should be read 
in that place, ‘ 
€AR’'GA-SON, n. A cargo, which see, Howell. 


Treating with endearment or 


€AR/GO, n. [w. cary, a load, cargu, to load, from 


car, a Vehicle; Port. carga; Sp. carga, a load, bur- 
den, charge; Sp. cargo, aload ; cargazon, id. . cargar, 
to load, to charge; It. carico, a load, or charge ; cari- 


care, to load, to charge; Fr. cargaison, a cargo;. 


charge, a charge or load; charger, to load, burden, 
‘charge; Arm. carg. See Cuarce. =a 
The lading or freight of aship; the goods, mer- 
chgndise, or whatever is conveyed in a ship or other 
merchant vessel, The lading within the hold is 
called the inboard cargo, in distinction from horses, 
cattle, and other things carried on deck. The per- 
son employed by a merchant, to proceed with, over- 
see, and dispose of the lading, is called a swpercargo. 
€AR/GOOSE, n. A fowl belonging to the genus 
Colymbus, called the crested diver. The cheeks and 
throat are surrounded with a long, pendant ruff, of a 
bright tawny color, edged with black. The breast 
and belly are of a silvery white. It weighs two 
pounds and a half. 
€A/RI-A-TED, a. Carious. [Not used.] [See Canrovs.] 
€AR/I-BOO, n. A quadruped of the stag kind. 
€AR’I-€A, x. A genus of plants, one species of which 
is popularly salled Papa; also the trivial name of 
the species of Ficus, which produces the common fig. 
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i {{t. caricatura, furmed from 
carica, a load, caricare, tu load. See Canco.] 

A figure or description in which beauties‘are con- 
cealed and blemishes exaggerated, but still bearing 
a resemblance to the object. Encyc. 

€AR'I-CA-TURE, », t. To make or draw a caricas 
ture; to represent as more ugly than the life. 

Lyttleton, 

€AR/T-CA-TUR-ED, pp. Made ridiculous by grotesque 
resemblance. 

€AR'L-CA-TUR-ING, ppr. Making ridiculous by gro- 
tesque resemblance. °* 

€AR'I-CA-TUR-IST, 7. ‘One who caricatures others, 

CAR-I-€OG’RA-PHY,7. [L. carez, sedge, and ypupwy 
to describe.] 
. A description of the plants of the genus Carex oF 
Sedge. Dewey. Journal of Science, 

€AR’LCOUS, a. [L. carica, a fig.) 

Resembling a fig; an epithet given to tumors that 

resemble a fig, such as occur often in the piles, Encye 


€A’'RI-ES, n. [L.] The mortification of a hone; an 
ulcer of a bone, 
€AR'IL-LON,n. [Fr.] A little bell, Also, a simple 


air in music, adapte 


to the perfurmance of smal? 
bells or clocks, 


[See Carnot. Busby. 
€AR/I-NATE, a. [L. carinatus, from carini, 2 
€AR-I-NA'TED,}  keel.] 
In botany, shaped like the keel of a ship; having 
a Iongitudinal prominency on the back, like a keel ; 
applied to a calyx, corol, or leaf. Martyn, 
€A-RIN/THIN, 2. A name given to such massive 
varieties uf hornblende as are jet-black, shining, and 
easily cleavable. Shepard, 
€AR'I-OLE, x. [Fr.] Asmall, open carriage, 
2. A covered cart. 
3. A kind of calash. 
€4-RI-OS'1-TY, », [See Canies.] Mortification or 
ulceration of a bone. Wiseman. 
€A/RI-OUS, a. Mortified; ulcerated ; as a bone, 
Wiseman, 
€ARK, 2. [W. carc, care, restraint; carcar, a prison, 
L. carcer ; Sax. carc, care ; cearcian, to cark, to creak, 
to grumble. The primary sense is, to strain.] 

Care ; anxiety ; concern; solicitude ; ‘distress, 
[Obs.] _ Sidney. 
€ARK, v.%. To be careful, anxious, solicitous, con- 
cerned. [ Obs. Sidney. 
€ARK/ING, ppr. ora, Distressing ; perplexing; giving 

anxiety, [Obs.] ‘ 
€ARL, x, [Sax. carl, a male, whence Carolus, Charles. 
The word signifies primarily, strong, robust; whence 
the English carl-cat and carl-hemp ; house-carl, a’ do- 
mestic servant ; Ger. kerl, a fellow ; kerl-haft, mascu- 
line, stout. See higiles!| ee 
1, A rude, rustic, rough, brutal man. [Obs.]. [See 
Cuvr.. 
2. A kind of hemp, ‘Tusser. 
€ARL, v.i. To act like a churi. [Mot in use] Burton, 


€AR/LINE, Be 


€AR'O-LINE, A silver coin in Naples, 
ry t 
ChE LING - tn, [Fr. carlingue, or escarlingue.} 


A piece of timber in a ship, ranging fore and aft, 
from one deck beam to another, directly over the 
keel, serving as a foundation for the body of the. 
ship. On these rest the ledges on which the planks 
of the deck are made fast. 'Encyc, Mar. Dict. 

Carline knees, are timbers in a ship, lying across 
fromthe sides to the hatchway, and serving to sus- 
tain the deck. Encye. 

€AR/LINE-THIS’TLE, (kar'lin-this's!,) n, The pop- 
. rare of some species of plants, 
ARLIIS 
€XRLISH_-NESS. See Cutniise. 
€AR/LOCK, xn. A sort of isinglass from Russia, made 
of the sturgeon’s bladder, and used in clarifying 


wine. . Encye, 
€AR/LOT, x. A countryman, [See patens [Woe 
hak. 


used, 

€A R-LO-VIN'GLAN, a, Pertaining to Charlemagne ; 
as, the Carlovingian race of kings. 

€AR/MAN, n. [car and man.] A man whose em- 
ployment is to drive a cart, or to convey goods and 
ather things in a cart. 

€XR/MEL-IN, ja, Belonging to the order of Car- 

€AR’MEL-ITE, melites. Weever. 

€AR/MEL-ITE, x. A monk of an order established 
on Mount Carmel, in Syria, in the 12th century, 
The Carmelites have four trthes, and they have now 
thirty-eight provinces, bestdas the congregation in 
Mantua, in which are fifty-four monasteries, under 
a vicar-general, and the congregations of barefooted 
Carmelites in Italy and Spain. They wear a scapu- 
lary, or small woolen habit, of a brown color, thrown 
over the shoulders. Encyc. 

2. A sort of pear. 

€AR-MIN/A-TIVE, a. Expelling wind from the body ; 
warming ; antispasmodic, 

€AR-MIN/A-TIVE, nz. i carmen, a charm, because 
it acts suddenly, as a charm is supposed to do, and 
because, among the ancients, its operation was ac- 
companied by the singing of a stanza. 

A medicine which tends to expel wind, or te zem- 

edy colic and flatulencies. 
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€XR/MINE, 2. [Fr. carmin; Sp. carmin; Port. car- 
mim; It. carminio; from the same root as crunson ; 
Port. carmesim, crimson ; Sp. carmesi, crimson and 
cochineal powder; It. chermisi, crimson, and chermes, 


Se 


-eochineal, kermes, Ar. 3 253 kirmiz, kirmizon, a 
- - 


‘berry, and an insect, used in dyeing.] 

A powder or pigment, of a beautiful red or crimson 
color, bordering on purple, and used by painters in 
miniature, though rarely, on account of its great 
price. It is prepared by dissolving cochineal in an 
alkaline lye, and precipitating it by alum. 

Encyc. Nicholson. 

This is properly a lake, or a combination of the col- 
oring principle of cochineal with alumine. : 

2. The pure culosing matter or coloring principle 
of cochineal; precipitated, by spontaneous evapora- 
tion, from the alcoholic tincture of cochineal, in the 
form of crystals of a fine red color. 

‘CAR'NAGE, n. [Fr. carnage; Sp. carniceria, carnage, 
and shambles; It. carnaggio, flesh-meat, and cur- 
naccia, carrion; Port. carnagem, from L, caro, fiesh.] 
2 1. Literally, flesh, or heaps of flesh, as in sham- 

es, 

2, Slaughter; great destruction of men; havoc; 
massacre. Haywerd. 
CANAL a, [Fr. charnel; L. carnalis, from caro, 

esh. ; 

l. Pertaining to flesh; fleshly; sensual; opposed 
to spiritual; as, carnal pleasure. “ 

2. Being in the natural state; unregencrate. 

The carnal mind is enmity against God: — Rom. viii. 

3. Pertaining to the ceremonial law; as, carnal 

ordinances. Heb. ix. 10. 
| 4, Lecherous; lustful; libidinous; given to sen- 
sual indulgence. Shak. 

Carnal knowledge ; sexual intercourse. 

CAR'NAL-ISM, n. The indulgence of carnal appe- 
tites. 

SAR'NAL-IST, 2. 
sensual appetites, 

CAR'NAL-ITE,n. A worldly-minded man. 

Anderson. 

‘CAR-NAL'I-TY, n. Fleshiy Inst or desires, or the 

indulgence of those lusts; sensuality. Louth. 
2. Grossness of mind or desire; love of sensual 


5 nies 
One given to the induigence of 
Burton. 


pleasures, Tillotson. 
CA R'NAL-IZE, v. t To make carnal; to debase to 
carnality. Scott. 


CXR'/NAL-LY, adv. In a carnal] manner; according 
to the flesh ; in a manner to gratify the flesh or sen- 
sual desire. Lev. xviii. 20. Rom. viii. 6. 

€AR'NAL-MIND/ED, a. Worldly-ninded. More. 

€AR/NAL-MIND/ED-NESS, n. Grossness of ane. 
Ellis. 

©AR-NA'TION, n. [Fr. carnation, the naked part of a 
picture, flesh color; [t. incarnatina ; carnaygione, com- 
Laat 3 Sp. carnaza; Port. carnaz, from L. caro, 

esh. 

1. Fleshi color; the parts of a picture which are 
naked, or without drapery, exhibiting the uatural 
color of the flesh, ° Encyc. 

2. The popular name of a species of the genus of 
plants called Dianthus, so named from the color of 
the flower. 

“CAR-NA'TION-ED, a. Made like carnation color. 

CAR-NEL'AN, (kar-nél/yan,) n. [Fr. coraaline; Sp. 
curnerina.] 

A silicious stone, a variety of chalcedony, of a deep 
red, flesh-red, or reddish-white color. Jt ts tolerably 
hard, capable uf a good polish, and used for seals, 

Encyc. Cleaveland, 
€AR'NEL-WORK, (-wurk,) n. In ship-building, the 
putting together the timbers, beams, and planks, as 
distinguish -d from clinch-work. . Encyc. 

CKR'NE-OUS, a, [L. carneus, from caro, fiesh.} 

Fleshy ; having the qualities of flesh. Ray. 

€AR/NEY,x. A disease of horses, in which the mouth 
is so furred that they can not eat. Chambers, 

-CAR-NI-FIL-CA'TION, 2. [Infra.] A turning to flesh. 

Chambers. 

CAR/NL-FY, v.%. [from L, caro, carnis, flesh.) 

To form flesh ; to receive flesh in growth. Hale. 

-CAR/NI-VAL, n._ [L. carnivale, farewell to meat.] - 

A festival celebrated with merriment and revelry 
(4 Roman Catholic countries, during the week before 

ent, 

CAR-NIV’/O-RA, x. pl. An order of animals which 
subsist on flesh, as the hyena. vier, 
€AR-NIV-O-RAC'l-TY, x. [Infra.}] Greediness of ap- 
petite for flesh. Pope. 
‘CA tg otemee a. [L. caro, flesh, and voro, to 

eat. 

Eating or feeding on flesh ; an epithet applied to 
animals which naturally seek flesh for food, as the 
lion, tiger, dog, wolf, &c. 

-CAR-NOS/L-TY, n. (Fr. carnosité, from L. cara, flesh.} 

A little fleshy excrespence in the urethra, the neck 
of ie aes &c. 
<RINOUS 

par Dose { a, Fleshy, [See Caryezora] 
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€AR'OB, xn. (Sp. algarruba: It. carruba.] 
The carob-tree, Ceratonia siliqua, a native of Spain, 
Italy, aud the Levant. [t is an evergreen, growin 
in hedges, and producing long, flat, brown-colore: 
pods, filled with a mealy, succulent pulp, of a sweet- 
ish taste. In times of scarcity, these pods are eaten 
by poor people, but they are apt to cause griping and 


lax bowels. Miller. Encyc. 
€A-ROCHE’, (ka-rish’,) m. [It. carrozza. See Car.] 
A carriage of pleasure. Burton. 


€A-ROCH’ED, (ka-résht’,) a. Placed in a carochie. 
Beau. aud Fi. 
€AR/OL, n. [It. carola; W. carawl; Arm. coroll, a 
dance ; W. cor, Corn. karol, a choir.] 
A song of joy and exultation ; a song of devotion ; 
or a song in general. : 
Dryden. Spenser. Bacon. Milton. 
€AR/OL, v. %. [It. carolare; W. carelis Arm. carolli, 
to dance, to sing love-songs. ] 
To sing ; to warble ; to sing in joy or festivity. 


Priur Shak. 
€AR'OL, v.t. To praise or celebrate in song. 
€AR-O-LI/NA, 2. 


Milton. 
[from Carolus, Charles If.] The 
name of two of the Atlantic States in North America, 
called North Carolina and Souths Carolina. 
€AR/OL-ING, x A song of praise or devotion, 


Spenser. 
€AR-O-LIN’'I-AN, a. Pertaining to Carolina. 
€AR-O-LIN'LAN, n. A Native or inhabitant of Car- 
olina. 
€AR-O-LIT/i€, a. Decorated witk branches. 
€AR/O-MEL, nx. The smell exhaled by burnt sugar. 
See CanaMeEL. Ure. 
€A-ROT'ID, a. [Gr. kapwrides.] The carotid arteries, 
in the hody, are twoarteries, the right and Ieft, which 
convey the blued from: the aorta to the head and brain. 
The ancients supposed drowsiness to be seated in, 
these arteries. [Gr. xapos.] 
€A-ROUS'AL, (Ka-rouz'al,) n. [See Carouse.} A 
feast or festival. Johnson. 
But, in America, it signifies a noisy drinking bout, 
or reveling. 
€A-ROUSE!, (ka-rouz’,) v. i. [Fr. carrouse, hard drink? 
ing. I krow not the real origin of this word. In 


Pers. ya karoz, signifies hilarity, singing, dan- 


cing. In Ger. rauscien signifies to rush, to fuddle. In 
Ir. craosal is drunkenness, from craos, excess, revel- 


ing. 
ed drink hard; to guzzle. In the United States, it 
signifies also to be noisy, as bacchanalians. 
€A-RCUSE’, (ka-rouz’,) n. A drinking match; a 
hearty drink or full draught of liquor ; a noisy drink- 
ing match. 
€A-ROUS'ER, n, A drinker; a toper; a noisy revel- 
er, or bacchanalian. 
€A-ROUS/ING, ppr. Drinking hard ; reve.ing. 
€A-ROUS/ING-LY, adv. In a carousing manner. 
CARP, v. i. [L. carp, to seize, catch, pick ; [t. carpire: 
Sp. and Port. carpir, to tear or scratch. See Carve.] 
Literally, to snap er catch at, or to pick. Hence, to 
censure, cavil, or find fault, particularly without rea- 
son, or petulantly ; fullowed by aé. 


No, not & tooth or nail to scratch, 


And at my actions carp and catch, Herbert. 


CARP, n [Fr. and Port. carpe; Sp. carpa; [t. carpio- 
ne: Arm. carpen; Russ. karp; D. karper; G. karpfen: 
Dan. karpej Sw. karp ; Low L. carpio, from carpo, to 
seize. ] 

A fish, a species of Cyprinus, an excellent fish for 


ponds. ‘These fishes breed rapidly, grow to a large 

size, and live to a great age. Encyc. 
CAR'PAL, a. [L. carpus, the wrist.] Pertaining to 

the carpus, or wrist. Encyc. 


€AR-PA'THI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Carpates, a 
range of mountains between Poland, Hungary, and 
Transylvania. 3 

€AR/PEL, n. In botany, a small seed-vessel or 

€aAR-PEL’LUM, pericarp, that is, one of a group 
produced by a single flower. De Cand. 

A carpel is formed by a folded leaf, the upper sur- 
face of which is turned inward, the lower outward, 
and the margins of which develop one or more huds, 
which are the ovules. Lindley. 

The latter definition is founded on the theory of 
Metamorpliosis, or abnormal development, in plants. 

€AR'PEI-LA-RY, a. Belonging to carpels, or con- 
taining them. Lindley. 

€AR/PEN-TER, n. [Fr. charpentier; Sp. curpintero ; 
Port. carpenteiro; \t. carpentiere, a cartwright, or 
ee 3 L. carpentarius, from carpentum, a char- 
iot. 

An artificer who works in timber; a framer and 
builder of houses and of ships. Those who build 
houses are called house-carpenters; and those who 
build ships are called ship-carpenters. 

In New England, a distinction is often made be- 
tween the man who frames and the man whoexecutes 
the interior wood work of a house. The framer 1s 


€AR-POL'O-GIST, 2. 
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of America, as in New York, the term carpeiter in 

cludes both the framer and the jo:ner; and, in truth, 

both branches of business are often performed by the 

saine person. The word is never apphed, a3 in aly 

and Spain, toa coach-maker, 

€XR'PEN-TRY, 2. The art of cutting, framing, a4 
joining umber, in the construction of buildings ; at 
vided into huuse-curpentry and ship-carpentry, 

2. The work of a carpenter. 

€ARP/ER, xn. One who carps; a caviler. 
CARPET, x (1 know nut the origin of this wee 

1. A covering for floors, tables, stairs, &c. ‘This 
covering is usually made of wool, wrought with a 
needle, or more generally in a loom, but is sometines® 
made of other materials. The manufacture is of Asi- 
atic origin, but has been introduced into many purts 
of Europe, and into the United States. 

2. Level ground covered, as with grass ; as, @ grassy 
carpet; a carpet of green grass. Shak. Ray. 

To be on the carpet, is to be under consideration ; to 
be the subject of deliberation. The French phrase, 
to be un the taprs, is used in the like sense. 

Curpet knight, in Shakspeare, is a knight who en- 
joys ease and security, or luxury, and has not known 
the hardships of the field. 

Carpet-morger is used in a@ like sense. 

€AR/PET, v. To cover with @ carpet; to spread 
with carpets. Bacon. Derhaim. 

€XR/PET-ED, pp. or a. Covered with a carpet. 

€AR/PET-ING, x. Cloth for carpets ; carpets in gen- 


eral. 
€AR'PET-STRIP, xn. The piece under a door to raise 
it above the carpet. 
€AR'/PET-WALK, (-wawk,) x. A walk on smooth 
turf. Evelyn. 
CARP/ING, ppr. ora, Caviling ; captious ; censorivus. 
Watts. 
€ARP/ING, x. The act of caviling; a cavil; unrea- 
sonable censure. : 
CARP/ING-LY, adv. Captiously ; in a carping manner- 
Camden. 


E€XRP!/-MEALS, xn, A kind of coarse cloth, made in 
the north of England. Phillips. 
€AR'PO-LITE, 7x. (Gr. caprog, fruit, and A Guy, stone.) 

Petrified fraits, of which the most remarkable are 
nuts converted into silex. 
(Gr. xapros, fruit, and Aspe, 
to speak. 
One who describes fruits. 
€AR-POL'O-GY,n. (Supra.] A description of fruits. 
Cyc. 
More strictly, that division of botany which relates 
2 the structure of seeds and seed-vessels, or of the 
rut. 
€AK/PUS, n. [L.] In anatomy, that part of the skel- 
eton forming the wrist, consisting of eight small 
bones, arranged in two rows, 
€AR/RA-WAY, nv. See Caraway. 
U 
oan PREL, { n. An arrow used in cross-botws. 


€AR'RI-A BLE, a. That may be carried. [Not in 
use.] Sherwood. 
CARRIAGE, (kar’rij,) x. [Fr. charmage, from char- 
rues to carry; It. carreggio, or carriaggio. See 
ARRY. : 


1, Vhe act of carrying, bearing, transporting, or 
conveying ; as, the carriuge of sounds. Bacon. 

2. The act of taking by an enemy ; conquest; ac- 
quisition, [ Ods.] Knolies. 

3. That which carries, especially on wheels, a 
vehicle. This is a general term for a coach, chariot, 
chaise, gig, sulky, or other vehicle on wheels, as a 
cannon-carriage on trucks, a block-carriage for mortars, 
and a truck-carriage. Appropriately, the word is ap- 
plied toa coach; and carts and wagons ure rarely, 
or never, called carriages. 

4. The price, ‘or expense, of carrying, 

5. That which ss carried; burden; as baggage, 
vessels, furniture, &¢. 

And David left hie carriage in the hands of the keeper of the 

carriage. —1 Sam. xvii. {Little used.) Spenser, 

6. In a moral sense, the manner of carrying one’s 
self; behavior; conduct, deportment; personal 
manners. Bacon. Dryden, 

7. Measures; practices; management. Shak, 
€AR’RIAGE-HORSE, rn. A horse kept for drawing 
a carriage. Booth. 
€AR'RIAGE-MAK/ER, n. One whose occupation it 

is to make cammiages, 
€AR‘RI-BOO. See Carrsoo. 
€AR/RICK-BEND, n._ A particular kind of knot, 
CAR/RICK-BITTS, un. pl, Ina ship, the bitts which 
support the windlass, Mar. Dict. 
ie eas (kar'rid,) pp. Borne; conveyed ; trans 


ported. 
€AR'RI-ER, n. [See Carry.) One who carries; 
that which carqies, or conveys; also, a messenger. 
2. One who is employed to carry goods fur ath- 
ers for a reward ; also, one whose occupution is to 
carry goods for others, called a common carrier; @ 
porter, 


the carpenter, and the finisher is called a joiner. ‘This €AR/RL-ER PIG'BON, 2. A pigeon that conveys 


distinction is noticed by Johnson, and seems to be a 
genuine English distinction. But, in some other parts 
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letters from place to place. the letters being tied to 
the neck. 
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CAR/RI-ON, n. [It. carogna; Sp. carrona; Fr. cha- 
on te Arm. caroan ; D. karonje.} 

The dead and putrefying body or flesh of ani- 
mals ; flesh so corrupted ac to be unfit for food. Pope. 
2. A worthless woman ; a term of reproach. Shak. 
€AR’/RI-ON, a. Relating to dead and putrefying car- 

casses ; feeding on carrion; as, a carrion-crow, Shak. 

€AR-RON-ADE’, nr. [It is said to be from Carron, in 
Scotland, where it was first made.] 

A short piece of ordnance, having a large caliber, 

r and a chamber for the powder, like a mortar. This 

; eg of cannon is carried on the upper works of 

ips, as the poop and forecastle, and is very useful 


= in close engagements. Mar, Dict. Encyc. 
: €AR-ROON’, x. In London, a rent received for the 
privilege of driving a cart. Ash. 
2. A species of cherry. Tooke, Russ. 
€AR'ROT,n. [It. carota; Fr. carotte; Low L. carota.] 
An esculent root, of a yellow color, of the genus 
' Daucus, cultivated for the table, and for cattle. 
€AR/ROT-Y 
iven to red hair. 
€AR/ROWS, n. pl. In Ireland, people who wander 
about and get their living by cards and dice ; stroli- 
ing gamesters, Spenser. 
CAR/RY,v.t. [W. cariaw, from car, a dray, drag, or 
wagon; Fr. ter; Arm. charreat, or charreein; 
Sp. acarrear + Dan. kidre; Sw. kidra; G. karren. 


These verbs signify, primarily, to carry on a cart, or 


- car, and are evidently from the noun. But the 
English carry coincides also with the Latin gero, 
our vulgar kerry ; for the sense of behavior can hardly 

. ’ proceed from the moving of a wheel carriage, nor 


, indeed can some other senses of this word. But the 
‘ primary sense, in both cases, is to move.] 
: ' 1. To bear, convey, or transport, by sustaining and 


moving the thing carried, either by bodily strength, 
upon a beast, in a vehicle, or in any kind of water- 
craft. In general, it,implies a moving from the 
; speaker or the place, present or near, to a place more 
\ distant, and so is opposed to bring and fetch, and it 
is often followed by from, away, off, out. 
He shall carry the lambs in his bosom. —Is, xl, 
When he dieth, he shall carry nothing away. Ps, xlix 
. 2. To convey ; as, sound is carried in the air. 
: 3. To effect ; to accomplish; to prevail; to gain 
tthe object ; as, to carry a point, measure, or resolu- 
£ion ; to carry a prize ; sometimes followed by it. 
‘ Whose wills will carry it over the rest, Locke. Burke, 
; 4. To bear out; to face through. 
If a nan carries it off, there is 30 much money saved. 
~ L’ Estrange. 
5. To urge, impel, lead, or draw, noting moral 
impulse. 
Pride or passion will carry a man to great lengths. 
Men Se ariel away with jiegionst prospects. —See Eph. iv. 
14. Heb, xiii. 9. 
6. To bear; to have. 
In some vegetables, we see something that carries a kind of 
analogy to sense. Hale. 
%. To bear ; to show, display, or exhibit to view. 
The aspect of every one in the family carries segs 


8. To imply, or import. 


To quit former tenets carrias an imputation of ignorance. 2 
ee 


on. 


9. To contain, or comprise 
. He thought it carried something of argument lu it, to prove that 
doctrine, Watts. 


10. To extend, or continue in time ; as,to carry an 
4 historical account to the first ages of the world ; but 
h usually with a particle; as, to carry up, or carry 
: back, to carry forward. 

11. To extend in space; ar, to carry a line, or a 
boundary ; or in a moral sense; as, to carry ideas 
very far. 

; 12. To support, or sustain. 

y Ca-ry camomile on sticks, 

» 13. Tc bear, or produce, as trees. 

’ Set them a reasonable depth, and they will carry ares 
Te 


Bacon. 


4 upon the stem. 5 
; 74. To manage, or. transact, usually with on; as, 
to carry on business. 
15. To carry one’s self; to behave, conduct, or 
demean. 
He carried hiensalf insolently, Cizrendon, 


Sometimes with it; as, he carried it high. 
16. To remove, tead, or drive. 
And he carried away ull nis cattle. —Gen. xxx! 
17, To remove ; to cause to go. : 
And the king of Assyria did cerry away Israe) to Assyria. —2 
Kings xviii, 
18, To transport ; to affect with extraordinary im- 
fressions on the mind. Rev xvii. 
19. To fetch and bring. 


Young whelps learn easily to carry. Ascham, 


War waa to be diverted from (reece by being carried into Asia. 
Li Mitford. 


a. Like a carrot in color; an epithet 


20. To transfer; as, to carry an account to the 


CAR 


21. In zilitary affairs, to obtain possession of by 
force ; as, to carry the outworks of a place. 

To carry coals ; to bear injuries. Mason. 

To carry coals to Newcastle; to tuke things to a 
place where they already abound ; to lose one’s labor. 

To carry off; to remove to a distance ; also, to 
kill; as, to be carried off by sickness. 

To carry on ; to promote, advance, or help forward ; 
to continue ; as, tq carry on a design ; to carry on the 
administration of grace, 

2. To manage, or prosecute; as, to carry on hus- 
bandry. 

3. To prosecute, continue, or pursue ; as, to carry 
on trade, or-war. 

4. To conduct in a wild, rude manner , 
carries on at a great rate. 

To carry through; to support to the end, to sus- 
tain, or keep from failing, or being subdued. 


Grace will carry a man through all difficuluies. 


as, he 


Hammond. 


To carry out ; to bear from within ; also, to sustain 
to the end ; to continue to the end. 

To carry away, in seamanship, is to break, to 
carry sail till a spar breaks ; as, to carry away a fore- 
topmast. 

€AR/RY, v.%. To runon rotten ground, or on frost, 
which sticks to the feet, as a hare, Johnson. 

2. To bear the head in a particular manner, as 
a horse. When a horse holds hig head high, with 
an arching neck, he is said to carry well. When he 
lowers his head too much, he is said to carry low. 

3. To convey, to propel ; as, a gun or mortar car 
ries Well ; but this is ellrptical. 

€AR'RY-ALL, x. [Corrupted from cariole.] A light 
vehicle for one horse, naving, usually, four wheels, 
and designed to carry a number of persons. 

€AR/RY-ING, ppr. Bearing, conveying, removing, é&c. 

€AR/RY-ING, zn. A bearing, conveying, removing, 
tfansporting. 

Carrying trade; the trade which consists in the 
transportation of goods by water from country to 
country, or place to place. 

We are rivals with them in navigation and the carrying trade. 

Federalist, Juy. 
Carrying wind, among horsemen, is a tossing of 
the nose as high as the horse’s ears. Encyc. 
€AR/RY-TALE, nv. A tale-bearer. [Wot used.] 
€ARSE, n. Low, fertile land, adjacent to a river. 
[ Scottish. ] 
€ART, nx. [W. cart; Sax. cret, crat; Ir. cairt; Russ. 
karet. See Car.] 

1. A carriage with two wheels, fitted to be drawn 
by one horse, or by a yoke of oxen, and used in hus- 
bandry, or commercial cities, for carrying heavy com- 
modities. In Great Britain, carts are usually drawn 

- by horses. In America, horse-carts are used mostly 
in cities, and oz-carts in the country. 

2. A carriage in general. Temple. Dryden. 

€ART, v, t. To carry or convey on a cart; as, to cart 
hay. 

2. To expose in a cart, by way of punishment. 

€ART’AGE, xn, The act of carrying in a cart, or the 
price paid for carting. 

€AR'TA-RET, n. ge A cot. Stephens. 

€ART’-BOTE, xn. In English law, wood to which a 
tenant is entitled for making and repairing carts and 
other instruments of husbandry. 

€ART’ED, pp. Borne or exposed in a cart. 

€ART!'-HORSE, n. A horse that draws a cart, 

€ART'ING, ppr. Conveying or exposing in a cart. 

€ART'ING, 2. The act of carrying in a cart. 

€ART!’-JADE, 2. A sorry horse ; a horse used in 
drawing, or fit only for the cart, Sidney. 

€ART!-LOAD, n. A load borne on a cart; as much 
as is usually carried at once on a cart, or as is suf- 
ficient to load it. 

€ART!-ROPE, 2. A rope for binding hay or other ar- 
ticles on a cart. 3 

€ART’-RUT, » The cut or track of a cari-wheel, 
{See Route.] 


‘| €ART’-TIRE, n. The tire, or iron bands, used to bind 


the wheels of a cart. 
€ART!-WAY, x. A’ way that is o. may be passed 

with carts, or other wheel carriages. 
€ART!-WHEEL, n. The wheel of a cart, 
CART/-WHIP, n. A large whip used in driving ani- 

mals in carts. 
€ART’WRIGHT, xn. An artificer who makes carts. 
CARTE-BLANCHE’, (kart-blinsh’,) n. [Fr., white 
paper. 

A tink paper, signed at the bottom with a person’s 
name, and sometimes sealed with his seal, given to 
another person, with permission to superscribe what 
conditions he pleases. Hence, unconditioned terms ; 
unlimited power to decide. Encye. 

€AR-TEL! or CAR/TEL, n. [It. cartello; Fr. Sp. 
and Port. cartel; from L. chartula.} 

1. A writing or agreement, between states at war, 
for the exchange of prisoners, or for some mutual ad- 
vantage ; also, a vessel employed to convey the mes- 
senger on this occasion. . 

2. A letter of defiance or challenge ; a challenge to 


single combat. This sense the word has still in €AR'/TRIDGE-PA’PER, 2. 


France and Italy; but with us it is obsolete. 


CAR 
—_ 
A cartel, ot cartel-ship,is a sup employed my the ex- 
change of prisoners, or in carrying propositions to an 
enemy. 
CARTEL, vo. . To defy. [{ Obs.} B. Jonson. 


CARTER, xn. The man who drives a cart, or whose’ 
Occupation is to drive a cart. 

€AR-TE'SIAN, (kar-te'zhan,) a. Pertaming to the 
philosopher Des Cartes, or to hus philosophy, whieh 
taught the doctrine of vortexes round the sun and 
planets, 

€AR-TE'SIAN, a, 
Des Cartes. 

€AR-THA-GIN’I-AN, a. Pertaining to ancient Car-_ 
thage, a celebrated city on the northern coast of 
Africa, about twelve miles from the modern ‘Tunis. 
It was founded by the Phenicians, and destroyed by 
the Romans. ; 

€AR-THA-GIN’L-AN, n. 
Carthage. 

€AR'THA-MINE, n. A red coloring matter, obtained 
from the flowers of the safflower, (Carthamus tinctu- 
rus ;) properly, carthamje acid. 

€AR'THA-MUS, n. The generic name of Bastard’ 
saffron. [Ste Sarrrower.] From its flower is ob- 
tained a valuable red dye, and also the rouge used by 
ladies. Ure. 

€AR-THO’SIAN, (kar-tha/zhan,) n. One of an order 
of monks, so called from Chartreuse, the place of their 
institution. They are remarkable for their austerity. 
They can not go out of their cells, except to church, 


One Who adopts the philosophy of 


An inhabitant or native of 


nor speak to any person without leave. Encyc. 
€AR-THO/SIAN, a. Pertaining to the order of monks 
above named. Chambers. 


€AR'TLLAGE, n._ [L. cartilago; Fr. cartilage. { sus- 
pect, this and the English gristle to be the same word; 
the r being transposed, cartil for cratil.] 

Gristle ; a smooth, solid, elastic substance, softer 
than bone, of a pearly color and homogeneous tex- 
ture, without cells or cavities. It is invested with a 
particular membrane, called perichondrium, which, in 
the articular cartilage, is a reflection of the synovial 
membrane. Cyc. Wistar. 

€AR-TI-LAG'IN-OUS, a. Pertaining to or resembling 
a cartilage; gristly , consisting of cartilage. Ray. 

2. In ichthyology, cartilaginous fishes are those whose 
muscles are supported by cartilages, instead of bones, 
or whose skeleton 3s cartilaginous. Many of these 
are Viviparous, as the ray and shark, whose young 
are excluded from an egg hatched within them. 
Others are oviparowa, as the sturgeon. Some cf them 
have no gill-covers, but breathe through aperturee 
on the sides of the neck or top of the head ; othere 
have gill-covers, but deStitute of bony rays 

Encyc. Ed. Eneycee 
€AR-TOG'RA-PHER, n. One who makes charts. 
€AR-TO-GRAPH'I€-AL, a, Pertaining to cartog- 

raphy. 
€AR-TO-GRAPH'I€-AL-LY, adv. By cartography. 
€AR-TOG/RA-PHY, n. (Gr. xaprn; L. charta, and 
Gr. ypapn-} b 

The art or practice of forming charts or maps of 2’ 

country. 
€AR-TOON!, n. [It. cartone, pasteboard ; Sp. and Fr. 
carton; from L. charta, paper.] 

In painting, a design drawn on strong paper, te 
be afterward calked through, and transferred on the 
fresh plaster of a wall, to be painted.in fresco, Also, 
a design colored for working in Mosaic, tapestry, &c. 

, Encyc. 
€AR-TOUCH’, (kar-tootch’,) ». [Fr. cartouche; S) 
cartucho; Port. cartuxo ; It. cartuccia, a cartridge, a Lit 
of paper, from carta, paper.] : 

1. A case of wood, about three inches thick at the 
bottom, girt with marlin, holding about four hundred 
musket balls, and six or eight fron balls of a pound 
weight, to be fired out of a howitz, for defending a’ 

ass. A cartouch is sometimes made of a globular 
form, and filled with a ball of a pound weight, and 
sometimes for guns, being of a ball of a half or quar- 
ter of a pound weight, tied in the form of a bunch of 
grapes, on a tompion of wood, and coated Le 
MEYC. 

2. A portable pox for charges. [See Cartriocr- 
Box. 

3. iN roll or scroll on the cornice of a column. 

Coles. 

4. The name applied by Champollion to the ellip- 
tical ovals on ancient Egyptian monuments, and in 
papyri, containing groups of characters expressing 
the names or titles of kings or Pharaohs. 

€AR/TRIDGE, n. [A corruption of beriouch} . 

A case of pasteboard or parchment, holding the 
charge of powder, or powder and ball, for a cannon. 
mortar, musket, or pistol. The cartridges for smalt 
arms, prepared for battle, contain the powder and 
ball ; those for cannon and mortars are made of paste- 
board or tin. Cartridges, without balls, are called 
blank cartridges. 

€AR/TRIDGE-BOX, x. A case, usually of wood, 
covered with leather, with cells for cartridges. It is 
worn upon a belt thrown over the left shoulder, and: 
hangs a little below the pocket-hole on the right side 
Thick, stout paper, of 

which cartridges are made, Smart. 


—s 
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€ARITU-LA-RY, x. [Fr. cartulaire; Sp. cartulario, €AS-€ADE/, n. [F 


from carta, paper.] 

A register-book, or record, as of a monastery. 
Blackstone writes it, chartulary; and, primarily, it 
signifies the officer who has the care of charters and 

€AR'U-€ATE, x. [L. caruca.] [other-public papers, 

As much land as one team can plow in the year. 

Eng. Law. Kelham. 
‘CAR/UN-€LE, (kar/unk-l,) n. [L. caruncula, from 
caro, flesh.] 

1. A small fleshy excrescence, either natural or 
morbid. Coze. 

2. A naked, fleshy excrescence on the head of cer- 
tuln birds, as the wattles of the king -vulture, the 
lud ry, &e. 

€A-RUN€’/U-LAR, a. In the form of a caruncle. 

€A-RUN€’U-LA-TED, a. Having a fleshy excres- 
cence, or soft, fleshy protuberance. Encyc. 

CARVE, v. t. [Sax. ceorfan, cearfan; D. kerven; G. 


kerben; Dan. karve; L. carpo. See Ar. yp charaba, 


- -e- 


and ( 53> karafa, Heb. \1n, and Ch. 393, Class 


Rb, No. 26, 27, 30.] 

1. To cut into small pieces or slices, as meat at ta- 
ble. 

2. To cut wood, stone, or other material, into some 
particular form, with an instrument, usually a chisel ; 
to engrave; to cut figures or devices on hard mate- 
rials. 

» 3, To make or shape by cutting; as, to carve un 
image. 

4. To apportian ; to distribute ; to provide at pleas- 
ure; to select and take, as to one’s self, or to select 
and give to another. South. 

5. To cut; to hew. Shak, 

To carve out, is to cut out, or to luy out, by design ; 
to plan. 

€ARVE, v.i. To cut up meat; followed sometimes 
by for; as, to carve for all the guests. 

2. To exercise the trade of a sculptor. 

3. To engrave or cut figures. 

CARVE,n. Acarucate., [Vet in use.] 

€ARV'ED, (karvd,) pp. or a. Cut or divided; en- 
graved ; formed by carving. 

€AR'VEL, n. Asmall vessel. [See Canave.] 

2. The Urtica marina, or sea-blubber. 

€ARV’ER, x One who cuts meat at table ; a sculp- 
tor ; one who apportions or distributes at will, or one 
who takes or gives at pleasure. Dryden. Shak. 

2. A large table knife for carving. 

€ARV'ING, ppr. Cutting, dividing, as meat; cutting 
in stone, wood, or metal ; apportioning ; distributing. 

€ARV'ING, n. The act of cutting, as meat; the act 
or art of cutting figures in wood or stone; sculpture ; 
figures carved. ¢ 

€AR'VIST, 2. In falconry, a hawk which is of proper 
age and training to be carried on the hand. [A cor- 
tuption of carry-fist.] ‘ooth, 

€AR-Y-A'TES, n. pl. In architecturc, figures of 

€AR-Y-AT'I-DES, women dressed in long robes, 
after the Asiatic manner, serving to support entabla- 
tures. The Athenians had been long at war with 
the Caryans: the latter being at length vanquished, 
and their wives led captive, the Greeks, to perpetuate 
this event, erected trophies, in which figures of 
women, dressed in the Caryatic manner, were used 
to support entablatures, Other female figures were 
afterward used in the same- manner, but they were 
called by the same naine, Encyc. 

They were called Caryatides, from Carya, a city 
in the Peloponnesus, which sided with the Per- 
sians, and on that account was sacked by the other 
Greeks, its males butchered, and its females reduced 
to slavery, Cyc. 

€AR-Y-AT'IE€, a. Pertaining to the Caryans or Caryat- 


ides. 
€AR-Y-O-PHYL-LA'CEOUS, a. A term denoting 
~ plants, or a family of plants, with caryopnylleous 


flowers. 
©AR-Y-O-PHYL'LE-OUS, a. [Gr. kapvogvA ov, clove- 
gillyflower.] 

In .botany, a term applied to corols having five 
petals with long claws and expanded limbs, in a 
tubular calyx, as in the pink or, clove-gillyflower. 

ee eae nm, [Gr. xapva, a walnut, and orrw, 
to see. 

In botany, a pericarp which is one-zeiled, one- 
seeded, superior. indehiscent, dry, with the integu- 
ments of the seed cohering inseparably with the 
endocarp, so that the two are undistinguishable; in 
the ovarium state, evincing its compound nature by 
two or more stigmas, but nevertheless unilocular, 
having but one ovule, as the seed of wheat, barley, 
and maize, Lindley. 

CA-SARE’A, nz, A fowl of the genus Anas, called 
also Ruddy goose, larger than a mallard, found in 
Russia and Siberia. Encye, 

€AS'CA-BEL, n. [Port. cascavel; Sp. cascabel, a little 
bell, a button or knob at the end of a cannon. | 

The knob or pommel of acannon behind the breech. 

Mar. Dict. 


a 
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T. cascade ; Sp, cascada; It. case 
from cascare, to fall.] 
A waterfall ; a steep fall or flowing of water over 
a precipice, in a river or natural stream ; or an artifi- 
cial fall in a garden. 
that are less than a cataract. 
€AS-C€AL/HO, zn. [Port.] 
pebbles, gravel, and ferruginous sand, in which the 
diamond is usually found. Port. Dict. Cleaveland, 
€AS-€A-RIL’LA, n. The bark of a tree called Croton 
Eleutheria, a powerful tonic. ; 
€ASE, 7. [Fr. caisse; Sp. and Port. cara, a box or 
chest ; It. cassa; D. kas; Dan. kasse. The French 
caisse is the Sp. cara. The Spanish careta, a gasket, 
seems to be a derivative of caza, and if so, the fact 
indicates that caza is from an Oriental root, signify- 
ing to tie or bind, and that the word originally de- 
noted a bag made of skin, like a bottle, or a basket 
made of osiers interwoven, like jisc, fiscus. Qu. Syr. 


[2D casha, to bind or tie.] 


1. A covering, box, or sheath ; that which incloses 
or contains; as, a case for knives; a case for books; 
a watch case; a pillow case. 

2. A receptacle for types in a printing-office. 

3. The outer part of a building. Addison. 

4. A certain quantity ; as, a case of crown glass. 

5. A building unfurnished. [Wot used.) . 

€ASE, v. t. To cover with a case ; to surround with 
any material that shall inclose or defend. 

2. To put in a case or box. 

3. To strip off a case, covering, or the skin. 
usual. | Shak. 

€ASE, n. [Fr. cas; It. caso; Sp. and Port. caso; Ir. 
cas; L. casus, from cado, to fall.] ‘ 

1, Literally, that which falis, comes, or happens; 
an event. Hence, the particular state, condition, 
or circumstances that befall a person, or in which he 
is placed ; as, make the case your own; this is the 
case With my friend; this is his present case. 

2. An individual occurrence or particular instance 
of disease ; as, a case of fever. 

3. The state of the body, with respect to health or 
disease ; as, he is in a consumptive case. 

To be in good case, is to be fat; and this phrase is 


[Un- 


sometimes abridged, to be in case; applied to beasts,, 


but not to men, except in a sense rather ludicrous, 

4. A question; a state of facts involving a ques- 
tion for discussion or decision ; as, the lawyer stated 
the case. 

5. A cause or suit in court; as, the case was tried 
at the last term. In this sense, case is nearly synony- 
mous with cause, whose primary sense is nearly the 
same. 

6. In grammar, the inflection of nouns, or a change 
of termination, to express a difference of relation in 
that word to others, or to the thing represented. 
The variation of nouns and adjectives is called. de- 
clension: both case and declension signifying falling 
or leaning from the first state of the word. Thus 
liber is a book ; libri, of a book ; libro, toa book. In 
other words, case denotes a variation in the termina- 
tion of a noun, to show how the noun acts upon the 
verb with which it is connected, or is acted upon by 
it,or byan agent. The cases, except the nominative, 
are called oblique cases. 

7 A box in which merchandise is packed for 
transportation. 

In case, is a phrase denoting condition or supposi- 
tion; literally, in the event or contingency ; if it 
should so fall out or happen. 

Put the case; suppose the event, or a certain state 
of things. 

Action on the case, in law, is an action in which 
the whole cause of complaint is set out in the writ. 

Blackstone, 
€ASE,v.i. To put cases. [ot in use.] L’Estrange. 
€AS'ED, (kaste,) yp. Covered with a case. 
€ASE’-HAKID-EN, v. t. To harden the outer part or 

superficies, as of iron, by converting it into steel, 
while the interior retains the toughness of malleable 
iron. This may be done by putting the iron into an 
iron box, with a cement of animal or vegetable char- 
‘coal, and exposing it, for some hours, to a red heat, 
Encyc. 
€ASE’-HARD-EN-ED, pp. or a. Having the ouside 
hardened. ~ : 
€ASE/-HARD-EN-ING, ppr. Hardening the outer 
part. 
€ASE’-HARD-EN-ING, n. 
converting the surface of iron into steel. 
€A'SE-I€, a. [L. caseus, cheese.] 

Denoting the acid of cheese. 

€A!/SE-IN,n. The curd or coagulable portion of milk. 
A substance identical in properties and composition 
with casein is found in certain leguminous plants, and 
is hence called vegetable casein or legumin. Graham. 

CASE/-KNIFE, (-nife,) n. <A large table knife, for- 
merly kept in a case, 

€ASE/-MAN,n. Among printers, one who works at 
the case, or sets type ; a compositor. 

€ASE/MATE, xn. [Fr. casemate: It, casamatta; Sp. and 
Port. casamatu ; from cg¢sq, a house, } 


ata, + 


The word is applied to falls | 
In Brazil, a deposit of | 


€ASE!MENT, n. 


€ASE!/MENT-ED, a, 
€A'SE-OUS, a. [L. caseus, cheese.} 


The act or process of 


CASK, 2. 


CAS 


ation, 2 vault of mason’s work in the 
flank of a bastion, next to the curtain, somewhat 
inclined toward the capital of the bastion, serving as 
a battery to defend the face of the opposite bastion, 


and the moat or ditch. Chambers. 
2. A well, with its subterraneous branches, dug in 
the passage of the bastion, tiil the miner is heard at 
work, and air given to the mine. Harris. 
€ASE/MAT-ED, a. Furnished with a casemate. 
Kirby. 


[It. casamento, a large house.] 
1. A part of a movable window, sometimes within 
a larger, made to tur and open on hinges. Encye. 
2. A hollow molding, usually one sixth or one 
fourth of a circle. 
Having casements. 


Pertaining to cheese; like cheese; having the 
qualities of cheese. 

The caseous principle; casein. 

€A/SERN, n. [Fr. caserne; Sp. caserna, from casa, a 
shed or house. ] 

A lodging for soldiers in garrison towns, usually 
near the rampart ; barracks, 

€ASE/-SHOT, x. Musket balls, stones, old iron, &c., 
put in cases, to be discharged from cannon. 

€A'SE-UM, 2. The basis of cheese ; the purified curd 
of cheese ; casein. 

€ASE/-WORM, (-wurm,) n. 
self acase. [See Cappis.] 

€ASH, 2. [Fr. caisse; Sp. and Port. caza,a chest, box, 
coffer. See Casx.] : 

Money ; primarily, ready money, money in chest 
or on hand, in bank or at command. It is properly 
silver and gold; but since the institution of banks, 
it denotes also bank notes equivalent to money. 

To pay in cash,is opposed to payment in goods, 
commodities, or labor, as in barter. 

€ASH, v.t. Toturn into money, or to exchange for 
money ; as, to cash a note or an order. - 

2. To pay money for ; ‘as, the clerks of a bank cash 
notes when presented. [Mercantile usage. | 

€ASH, v.t. Todiscard. For Casurer. [JVot used.)}- 

€ASH’-AC-€OUNT’, n. An account of money re- 
ceived, paid, or on hand. > 

€ASH’-BOOK, n. A book in which is kept a register 
or account of money received or paid. 

€ASH’ED, (kKasht,) pp. Exchanged for coin, or othet 
money equivalent. 

€ASH’EW, n. [A corruption of Acajou, the French 
orthography of the native name.] 

A tree of the West Indies, Anacardium occidentale, 
bearing a kidney-shaped nut. The receptacle is as 
large as an orange, and full of an acid juice, which 
is often used to make punch. To the apex of this 
receptacle grows a nut, of the size of a hare’s kid- 
ney, the shell of which.is hard, and the kernel, 
which is sweet, is covered with_a thin film. Eneye. 

€ASH/EW-NUT, 7. A nut at one extremity of the 
fruit of the cashew-tree, containing a black liquor 
used in marking linen, &c, Hebert. 

€ASH-IER’, (kash-eer’,) x. [Fr. caissier; It. cassiere; 
Sp. cazero ; Port. cazetro; from caza, a box, whence 
cash. | - 

ons who has charge of money; a cash-keeper. 
In a banking institution, the cashier is the officer who 
superintends the books, payments, and receipts of 
the bank. He also signs or countersigns the notes, 
and superintends all the transactions, under the or- 
der of the directors. 

€ASH-IER’, v. t. [Fr. casser, to break ; It; eassare, to 
annul, blot out, erase.] 

1. To dismiss from an,office or place of trust, by 
annulling the commission; to break, as for mal- 
conduct, and therefore with reproach ; as, to cashier 
an officer of the army. : 

2. To dismiss or discard from service; or from 
society. Addison. Dryden. Swift. 

3, To reject; to annul or vacate. Locke. South.t 

€ASH-IER/ED, (kash-eerd’,) pp. Dismissed; dis- 
carded ; annulled. 3 

€ASH-IER/ER, n. One who rejects, discards, or 
breaks ; as, a cashierer of monarchs. Burke. 

€ASH-IER/ING, ppr. Discarding ; dismissing from 

€ASH/ING, ppr. Exchanging for money. service. 

€ASH’-KEEP-ER,n. One intrusted with the keeping 
of money. 

€ASH'’MERE, n. A rich and costly kind of shawl; 
so called from the country where first made, 

€ASH/00O, n. The juice or gum of a tree in the East 

€AS/ING, ppr. Covering with a case, (Indies. 

€AS/ING, x. The act or operation of plastering a 
house with mortar on the outside, and striking it, — 
while wet, by a ruler, with the corner of a trowel, 
to make it resemble the joints of freestone. Encyc. 

2. A covering ; a case. 

C.A-SI.NO, (ka-st/no,) n. [It.] A term applied, on 
the continent of Europe, to a club-house, or building 
used for social meetings, having rooms for public 
amusement, reading-rooms, &c, 

{Sp. and Port. casco.] : 

' A close vessel for containing liquors, formed b 

staves, headings, aud hoops, ‘This is a general term, 

comprehending the pipe, hogshead, butt, barrel, &c. 


A worm that makes it- 
Johnson, - 


; CaS 


‘€XSK'ET, n, [dim. of cask. See”"Casr.] A small 
chest or box, for jewels or other small arieles 
: Shak. 
2. In seamen’s language, a small rope, fastened to 
gromets or little rings upon the yards, used to fasten 


the sail to the yard in furling. Encyc. 
This is usually written Gasket, 
€XSK’ET, v.t. ‘To put ina little chest. Shak. 
€AS PI-AN, a. [Caspie, a word applied to a pass in 


the range of Mount Taurus. Plin. 5,27. D’Anville.] 
An epithet given toa large lake between Persia 
~. and Astracan, called the Caspian Seca. 
€ASQUE,) 2. [Sp. and Port. casco; Fr. casque; Arm. 
€ASK, | casquen, casyed; L. cassis. See Case.) 
A head-piece; a helmet; a piece of defensive 
armor, to cover and protect the head and neck in 


battle. ots age 
€ASQUE’-SHAP-ED, (kask’shipt,) a. Shaped like a 


casque, 
€ASS, v. t. [Fr. casser; L. quasso.] 
To quash; to defeat; to annul. [Not now used.] 


‘ Ralegh. 
€ASS!/A-DA,)n”. A species of the genus Janipha, 
€ASS/A-DO, (Jatropha, Linn.) The roots of the 

manihot, or bitter cassada, and of the janipha, are 
made into a kind of bread, which serves for food to 
the natives of Africa and the West Indies, and they 
are also roasted and eaten like potatoes. They yield, 
also, a great quantity of starch, which the Brazilians 
export in small lumps, under the name of tapioca. 
CAS/SATE, v. t. [Fr. casser. See Casnier.] - 
To vacate, annul, or make void. [Obs.] Ray. 
€AS-SA'TION, n. The act of annulling. In France, 
the Court of Cassation’is the highest court of appeal, 
having power to break (casser) or reverse the decis- 
ions of the courts below. : Brande. 
€AS/SA-VA, 7. A kind of starch or fecula, obtained 
from the root of the Janipha manihot. (See Cassapa.] 
€AS'/SE-PA-PER, x. Broken paper; the two outside 
quires of a ream. : 
€AS/SIA, (kash’ya,) x. [Fr. casse; It. cassia ; Gr. and 
L. id. Qu. Heb. 07). : 

A genus of plants, of many species, among which 
is the senna. z 

Cassia is also the name of a species of Laurus, the 

bark of which usually passes under the name of cin- 
‘mamon, differing from: real cinnamon chiefly in the 
strength of its qualities. From a plant of this kind 
was extracted,an aromatic oil, used as a perfume by 
the Jews, £x. xxx. Ps. xlv. 8. Encyc. 

Cassia buds; the unexpanded flowers of a species 
of Cinnamomum, (Laurus, Linn.,) brought from the 
East Indies. They are of a dark-brown color, with 
an aromatic taste, like that of cinnamon. 

€AS-SID’E-OUS, a, [L. cassis, a helmet.] 

Helmet-shaped ; a term applied to an irregular cor- 
oj, having the upper petal dilated into a broad, hel- 
met-shaped leaf, as in aconitum. 

€AS/SI-DO-NY, n. [Fr. cassidoine.] 

The popular name of a species of Gnaphalium, 
cottonweed, cudweed, or goldylocks; also, of La- 
vandula steechas, or French lavender. 

' €AS/SI-MERE, n. [Sp. casimira.], 
A thin, twilled, woolen cloth. Encye. 
€AS-SI-NETTE’, 7. A cloth made of a cotton warp, 
‘ and the woof of very fine wool, or wool and silk. 
Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
€AS-SY'NO, n. A game at cards. Chalmers. 
€AS'/SI-O-BER-RY, nx. The popular name of the fruit” 
of the genus Cassine ; also of the fruit of Viburnum 
levigatum. 
€AS-SI-O-PE’TA, eye) n. A constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, situated near to Cebheus, as 
the fabulous Cassiopeia was wife to Cepheus, king 
of Ethiopia. Encye. 
_  €AS-SI-TE/RI-A, x. [L. cassiteron, tin.] 
a A kind of crystals which appear to have an ad- 
mixture of tins The color is brown or whitish. [ Obs.] 


: Encyc. 
€AS'SI-US (purple of,) s. [from the name of the dis- 
coverer, M. Cassius.] A 


autiful purple color, ob- 
tained from the chlorid of gold by means of tin; 
much valued for the beautiful color which it gives to 
glass or enamel. 
€AS'/SOCK, n.. (Sp. casaca; It. casacca; Fr. casaque.] 
1. Formerly, a cloak or gown worn over the other 
garments. Shak. 
2. A close garment, resembling a ten frock coat, 
worn by clergymen of the Roman Catholic and Epis- 
copal churches, under the surplice or gown. Hook. 
€AS’SOCK-ED, (kas'sokd,)a. Clothed with a cassock. 


) The cassocked huntsman. ; Cowper. 
€AS-SON-ADE’, n. [Fr.] Cask-sugar; sugar not 


refined. Encye. 
€AS'SO-WA-RY, n. [Sp. casuel.] 

A large bird of the genus Casuarius, nearly as 
; as the ostrich, which it much resembles ; but 
: ts 
a wings are so small as not to appear, being hid under 
: the feathers. The head is armed with a helmet of 
horny ee consisting of plates one over anoth- 
er. ‘It runs with great rapidity, outstripping the 
ewiftest racer. The cassowary is found only in the 


are thicker and stronger in proportion, The |. 
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south-eastern parts of Asia, and nowhere without 
the tropics. Encyc. Partington. 
€AS-SU-MO’/NAR, xn. An aromatic root, Zingiber 
Cassumunar. 
€AST, v. t.; pret. and pp. Cast. [Dan. kaste; Sw. 
kasta. Qu. Arm. cagz, pp. cagzet, to send, to throw. 
See Class Gs, No. 1,56. In Dan, et blind kast, is a 
uess, and to cast is the radical sense of guess. In 
orman, gistes signifiés cast up, and this seems to be 
the participle of gesir, to lie down ; to lie down may 
be to throw one’s self down, This verb coincides, 
in sense, with the W. cothi, to throw off. See 
Caste.] 

1. To throw, fling, or send; that is, to drive from, 

by force, as from the hznd, or from an engine. 
Hagar cast the child under « shrub. —Gen, xxi, 
Uzziah prepared slings to cast stones, —2 Chron. xxvi, 

2. To sow ; to scatter seed. 

Jf a man should cast seed into the ground. — Mark iv, 

3. To drive or impel by violence. 

A mighty west wind cast the locusts into the sea. — Ex, x. 

4. To shed or throw off; as, trees cast their fruit ; 
a serpent casts his skin. 

5. To throw or let fall; as, to cast anchor. Hence, 
to cast anchor, is to moor, as a ship, the effect of cast- 
ing the anchor. 

6. To throw, as dice or lots; as, to cast lots. 

7. To throw on the ground, as in wrestling. Soa 
horse is cast, when entangled on a rope, and thrown 
down. Shak, 

8. To throw away, as worthless, 

His carcass was cast in the way. —1 Kings xiii, 

9. To emit or throw out. 

This casts a aulphureous sinell. Woodward, 


10. To throw, to extend, as a trench or rampart, 
including the sense of digging, raising, or forming. 
Thy enemies shall cast a trench about thee. — Luke xix, 
11. To thrust; as, to cast into prison. 
12. ‘To put or set in a particular state, 


Both chariot atid horse are cast into a dead sleep. — Ps. Ixxvi. 
13. To condemn ; to convict ; as a criminal. 
Both tried, and both were cast, Dryden, 


14. To overcome in a civil suit, or in any contest 
of strength or skill ; as, to cast the defendant or an 
antagonist. 

15. ‘To cashier or discard. Shak, 

16. To lay aside, as unfit for use ; to reject; as a 
garment. Addison. 

17. To make to preponderate ; to throw into one 
scule, for the purpose of giving it superior weight ; 
to decide by a vote that gives a superiority in num- 
bers ; as, to cast the balance in one’s favor ; a casting 
vote or voice. 

18. To throw together several particulars, to find 
the sum; as, to cast accounts. Hence, to throw 
together circumstances and facts, to find the result ; 
to compute ; to reckon; to calculate ; as, to cast the 
event of war. 

To cast and see how many things there are which a man can not 

do himself, Bacon, 

19. To contrive ; to plan. Temple. 

20. To judge, or to consider, in order to judge. 


Milton, 
21. To fix or distribute the parts of a play among 
the actors, Addison, 


22. To throw, as the sight; to direct, or turn, as 
the eye; to glance; as, to cast a look, or glance, or 
the eye. 

23. To found ; to form into a particular shape, by 
pouring liquid metal into a mold; to run; as, to cast 
cannon. 

Thou shalt cast four rings of gold for it. —Ex. xxv, 

24. Figuratively, to shape; to form by a model. 

Watts. 

25. To communicate ; to spread over; as, to cast 
a luster upon posterity ; to cast splendor upon actions, 
or light upon a subject. y 

To cast aside; to dismiss or reject as useless or in- 
convenient. 

To cast away; to reject. Lev. xxvi. Is. v. Rom. 
xi. Also, to throw away ; to lavish or waste by pro- 
fusion ; to turn to no use; as, to cast away life. 

Addison, 

Also, to wreck, as a ship. 

To cast by; to reject; to dismiss or discard with 
neglect or hate, or as useless. 

Shak, Locke. 


To cast down; to throw down ; to deject or depress 

the mind. 
Why art thou eae? down, O my soul ? — Ps, xiii. 

To cast forth; to throw out, or reject, as from an 
inclosed place ; to emit, or send abroad ; to exhale. 

To cast off; to discard or reject; to drive away ; to 
put off; to put away; todisburden. Among /hunts- 
men, to leave behind, as dogs; to set loose, or free. 
Among seamen, to loose, or untie. 
To cast out; to send forth; to reject, or turn out; 
to throw out, as words ; to speak or give vent to. 

To cast. up ; to compute ; to reckon ; to calculate ; 
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as, to cast up accounts, or the cost. 
to vomit. 
To cast on; to refer or resign to. South. 
To cast one’s self on; to resign or yield one’s self 
to the disposal of, without reserve. 


To cast young ; to miscarry; to suffer abortion. 
Gen. Xxxi. 


To cast in the teeth; to upbraid ; to charge ; to twit, 
So, in Danish, “ kaste en i nasen,” to cast in the 
nose. : 

To cast off copy; to ascertain how many printed 
pages will be made by a manuscript, by setting upa 
Portion for trial. Brande. 

€AST, v. i. To throw forward, as the thoughts, with 
a view to some determination ; or to turn or reyalve 
in the mind; to contrive; sometimes followed by 
about. 

I cast in careful mind to seck her ont. 

To cast about how to perform or obtain. 

2. To receive furm or shape. 

Metal will cast and mold, 


Also, to eject - 


Spenser, 
Bacon. Bentley, 


Woodward, 

3. To warp; to twist from regular shape. 

Stuff is said to cast or warp, when it alters 1ts flatuess or straighty 

ness, Mozon, 

Note. — Cast, like throw and warp, implies a wind- 
ing motion. 

4, In scamen’s language, to fall off, or incline, so as 
to bring the side of a ship to the wind ; applied par- 
ticulatly to a ship riding with her head to the wind, 
when her anchor is first loosened. 

€AST, n. The act of casting; a throw ; the thing 
thrown ; the form or state of throwing; kind or 
manner of throwing. 

2. The distance passed by a thing thrown; or the 
space through which a thing thrown may ordinarily 
pass; as, about a stone’s cast. Luke xxii. 

3. A stroke ; a touch. 

This was a cast of Wood's politics. Swift. 


4. Motion or turn of the eye; direction, look, or 
glance ; a squinting. 


They let you see by one cast of the eye. Addison, 


5. A throw of dice; hence, a state of chance or 
hazard. 
It is an even cast, whether the army should march this way or 
that way. ‘outh. 
Hence the phrase the last cast, is used to denote 
that all is ventured on one throw, or one effort. 
6. Form; shape. 
An heroic poem in anpther cast, Prior. 


7. A tinge; a slight coloring, or slight degree of a 
color ; a3, a cast of green. Hence,a slight alteration in 
external appearance, or deviation from natural ap- 
pearance, : 
~ 


The native hue of resolution 


Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Shak, 


8, Manner; ajr; mien; as, a peculiar cast of coun- 
tenance. This sense implies the turn or manner of 
throwing ; as, the neat cast of verse. Pope. 

9. A flight ; a number of hawks let go at once. 

: oe Sidney. 

10. An impression in plaster; a small statue of 
bronze, plaster, ac. Encyc. 

11. Among founders, a tube of wax, fitted into a 
mold, to give shape to metal. 

12. A cylindrical piece of brass or copper, slit in 
two lengthwise, to form a canal or conduit, in a 
mold, for conveying metal. 

13. Among plumbers, a little brazen funnel, at one 
end of a mold, for casting pipes without sodering, by 
means of which the melted metal is poured into the 
mold. Encyc, 

14. Whatever is cast in a mold. 

15. An unexpected opportunity or advantage; as, 
she had sometimes the cast of a cart, i. e. opportu- 
nity of riding. Sir Walter Scott 

16. An assignment of the parts of a play to the 
several actors. . 

- 17. A trick. Martin 

€AS-TA/LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Castalia, a cool spring 
on Parnassus, sacred to the muses; as, Castalian 
fount. Poetry. 

€AS/TA-NET, zn. [Sp. castazieta, castatiuela; Port. cas- 
tanheta; Fr. castagnette; It. castagnetta. This word 
seems to be from castavia, a chestnut, so named from 
the resemblance to two chestnuts. ] 

An instrument composed of small, concave shells 
of ivory or hard wood, shaped like spoons, placed to- 
gether, fastened to the thumb, and beat with the 
middle finger. This instrument is used by the 
Spaniards, Moors, and Bohemians, as an accompa- 
niment to their dances, sarabands, and guitars. 

Span, Dict. Encye. 
€XST!A-WAY, xn. [cast and away.) That which is 
thrown away. A person abandoned by God, as un- 
worthy of his favor; a reprobate. 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
€XST’A-WAY, a. Rejected ; useless; of no value. 
Ralegh. 
€ASTE, x. [Port. casta, race or lineage. 

In Hindostan,a name given first by the Portuguese 
to the several classes into which society is divided, 
with fixed occupations, which have come down from 
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the earliest ages. The original castes, called in San- 


scrit varras, or colors, are four, Viz., the Bramins, or 
sacred order; the Chehteree, or soldiers and rulers ; 
tue Bice, Vaissya, or husbandmen and merchants ; 
and the Sooders, Sudras, or laborers and mechanics. 
Numerous mixed classes, or castes, have spring up 
in the progress of time. Hence, a separate and fixed 
order or class in society. P. Cyc. 

SAS/TEL-LAN, xn. [Sp. castellan; Fr. chatelain. See 
CastLe.] 2 

A governor or constable of a castle. in Poland, 
the name of a dignity or charge ; a kind of lieuten- 
ant of a province, commanding part of a palatinate 
under a palatine. The castcllans are senators of the 
lower class, sitting, in the diets, on low seats behind 
the palatines. : meyc. 

€AS'/TEL-LA-NY, n. [See Castre.] The lordship 
belonging to a castle; or the extent of its Jand and 
jurisdiction. Philips. 

€AS/TEL-LA-TED, a. Inclosed in a building, asa 
fountain or cistern. Johnson. 

2. Adorned with turrets and battlements, like a 
castle. 

CAS-TEL-LA'TION, n. The act of fortifying a house, 
and rendering it a castle. 

CAST’ER, 2. [from cast.} One who throws or casts, 
or who makes castings in metal, &c. ; one who com- 
putes ; a calculator; one who cajculates fortunes. 

Addison. 

2. A small phial or vessel for the table; as, a set 
of casters. 

3. A small wheel on a swivel, on which furniture 
is cast, or rolled, on the floor, in any direction. 

4. One who makes castings ; a founder. [ors. 

5. One who assigns the parts of a play to the act- 

CAST’ERS, xn. pl. A stand with bottles for oil, vine- 


gar, &c. 
CAS'TI-GATE, v.t, {. castigo, from castus, chaste. 


Qu. Eth. WA yasts, % chasten, correct, chide. 
The French use ch@tier, from castus, chaste; Arm. 
castiza; Sp. and Port. castigar ; It. castigare.] 
To chastise; to punish by stripes; to correct; to 
chasten ; to check. Shak. 
€AS'TI-GA-TED, pp. Punished; corrected. 
€AS'TI-GA-TING, ppr. Punishing ; correcting ; chas- 


tising. 
€AS-TI-GA'TION, n, Punishment; correction ; pen- 
ance ; discipline ; emendation ; restraint. 
Boyle. ale. 

2. Among the Romans, a military punishment in- 
flicted on offenders, by beating with a wand or 
switch. Encyc. 

€AS'TI-GA-TOR, 2. One who corrects. 
€4S8'TI-GA-TO-RY, a. Tending to correction ; cor- 
rective ; punitive. Bramhall. 
€AS'TI-GA-TO-RY, n. An engine formerly used to 
punish and correct arrant scolds, called also a ducking- 
stool, or trebucket, Blackstone. 
€AS/TILE-SOAP, 2. A kind of fine, hard, white, or 
mottled soap, made with olive oil and soda. 
€AS-TIL/IAN, a. Pertaining to Castile, in Spain. 
€AS-TIL'IAN, (kas-til/yan,) 2, An inhabitant or na- 
tive of Castile, in Spain. 
€AST'ING, ppr. Throwing; sending; computing ; 
calculating; turning; giving a preponderancy ; de- 
ciding ; runping or throwing into a mold, to give 
shape; assigning parts in a play. Hage Cast.] 
€AST'ING, n. The act of casting or founding. 

2. That which is cast in a mold; any vessel 
fed by casting melted metal into a mold, or in 
sand. 

3. The taking of casts and impressions of figures, 
busts, medals, &c. 

4. The assigning of parts in.a play. 

5. The warping of a board. 

Casting of draperies; the proper distribution of the 
folds of garments, in painting and sculpture. 
€AST/ING-NET, 2. A net which is cast and drawn, 
in distinction from a net that is set and left. May. 
CAST/ING-VGOTE, ) xn. The vote of a presiding offi- 
€XST/ING-VOICE,§ cer, in an assembly or coun- 
cil, which decides a question, when the votes of the 
assembly or house are equally divided between the 

affirmative and negative. [United States.) Coxe, 


When there was an equal vote, the 
vowe. 
€4ST'-i/RON, (-I'urn,) 2. Iron run from the smelt- 
ing furnace, into pigs or ingots, or into molds for va- 
rious utensils ; a compound of carbon and iron. 
€AS'TLE, daAwns n. ([Sax. castel; L. castellum, from 
castrum: D. kasteel; Arm. gastell; Norm.,.chaztel ; 
Fr. chateau; Port. castello; It. id.; W. cast, envelop- 
ment, from cas, a being separated or insulated, ha- 
tred, envy, a castle; castell, a castle, whence cas- 
tellu, to surround ; casul, a cloak, a chasuble. The 
Welsh cas gives the primary sense, which is to sep- 
arate, to drive off; hence, to defend. It is probably 
from this root the Latins had casa. We observe, in 
the Welsh, c@s signifies, separated, a castle, and 
hatred, envy ; also, hateful, odious ; and casnawr,a 
hater, a persecutor ; casnort, to persecute, to chase. 
Hence the radical sense of hatred is a driving off.) 


wernor had the casting- 
= B. Trample 
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]. A house fortified for defense against an enemy ; 
a fortress. The term seems to include the house and 
the walls or other works around it. In old writers, 
the word is used for a town or village fortified. 

2. The house or mansion of a nobleman or prince. 

3. In a ship,.there are two parts called by this 
name ; the forecastle, a short deck in the fore part of 
a ship, above the upper deck ; and the hindcastle, at 
the stern, s 

Castle in the air; a visionary project ; a scheme that 
has no solid foundation. 
€AS'/TLE, (kKas/sl,) v. t. In the game of chess, to 
cover the king with a castle, by a certain move. 


Encye. 
€AS’/TLE-BUILD’/ER, (kas’‘s]l-bild’er,) n. One who 
forms visionary schemes. 
€AS'/TLE-BUILD'ING, n. The act of building cas- 
tles in the air. 
€AS’/TLE-CROWN-ED, a. Crowned with a castle. 
€AS'TLED, (kas’sld,) a. Furnished with castles; as, 
a castled elephant. ryden. 
€AS/TLE-GUARD, n. A feudal tenure, or knight 
service, which obliged the tenant to perform service 
within the realm, without limitation of time. 


Lyttelton. 

€AS'TLE-RY, x. The government of a castle. 
; Blount. 
€AS'TLET, x. A small castle, Leland. 


€AS’/TLE-WARD, x. An imposition laid upon sub- 
jects dwelling within a certain distance of a castle, 
for the purpose of maintaining watch and ward in 
the castle, Encye. 

€AST’LING, n. An abortion or abortive. Brown. 

€AS'TOR, xn. [L. castor; Fr. Sp. and Port. id.; Gr. 
xagrwp. See Ar. Class Gs, No. 42.] 

1. A beaver, an amphibious quadruped, with a 
flat, ovate tail, short ears, a blunt nose, small ‘fore 
feet, and large hind feet. 

2. [L. castoreum.] A substance of a strong, pen- 
etrating smell, when fresh, of a yellowish or light 
brown color, but when dried, of a reddish brown ; 


obtained from two secretory sacs, one in each groin | 


of the beaver. It has been regarded as an antispas- 
modic. 

3. In astronomy, a moiety of the constellation 
Gemini, called also Apollo. 

Castor and Pollux; in meteorology, a fiery meteor, 
which, at sea, appear sometimes adhering to a part 
of a ship, in the form of one, two, and even three or 
four balls. When one is seen alone, it is called 
Helena, which portends that the severest part of the 
storm is yet to come. ‘I'wo appearing at once are 
denominated Caster and Pollux, or Tyndaride, and 
portend a cessation of the storm. Chambers. 

€AS-TO’RE-UM, n. [L.] Castor; the peculiar sub- 
stance found in two inguinal sacs of the beaver. 

€AS'TO-RINE, 2. An animal principle discovered in 
castor, and prepared by boiling castor in six times its 
weight of alcohol, and filtering the liquor. From 
this is deposited the castorine. Brande. 

€AS/TOR-OIL, n. [A corruption of Castus oil, the 
plant producing it having formerly been called Agnus 
castus. 

The oil of the Ricinus communis, or Palma Christi, 
a plant of the West Indies, which grows tu the 
hight of twenty feet in one season. The oil is 
obtained from the nuts or seeds by expression or 
decoction. That obtained by decoction is preferred, 
as less liable to become rancid, being free from the 
mucilage and acrid matter, which is mixed with the 
oil when expressed. It is a mild cathartic. Encye. 

€AS'TOR-Y, x. An oil drawn from castoreum, and 
used in the preparation of colors. 

€AS-TRA-ME-TA'TION, n. [L. castrametor, to en- 
camp, castra, camp, and metior, to measure or 
survey. ] 

The art or act of encamping ; the marking or lay- 
ing out of a camp. Murphy's Tacitus. 

€AS'TRATE, v. t. [L. castro; Fr. chatrer, for chastrer; 


- ~- 


Sp. and Port. castrar; It. castrare; Ar. (o> 


khatsai ; Eth. RO to castrate; Ch. N¥NM, to cut 
out or off. Class Gs, No. 41, 42.) 
1. To geld; to deprive of ‘the testicles; to emas- 
culate. : 
2. To take away or retrench, as the obscene parts 
of a writing. 
3. To take out a leaf or sheet from a book, and 
render if.imperfect. 
€AS'TRA-TED, pp. or a. Gelded; emasculated; pu- 
rifled from obscene expressions. 
€AS'TRA-TING, ppr. Gelding ; taking away the ob- 
scene parts of a writing. 
€AS-TRA'TION, n. The act of gelding; the act or 
practice of making eunuchs ; the act of taking away 
the obscene parts of a writing; the act of taking out 
a leaf or sheet of a book. In botany, the cutting off 
of the anthers, or tops of the stamens of flowers, 
before the ripening of the pollen. ~ 
€AS-TRA'TO, n._ [It. See Castrate.} A male per- 
son emasculated for the purpose of improving his 
voice for a singer. Swift. 


_ 


CAT 
€AS'TREL, F A kind of hawk, wpe the 
KES/TREL,} lanner in shape and the hobby in 


size. 

€AS-TREN’SIAN, a. [I castrensis, from castra, a 
camp.] Belonging to a camp. 

€XST’-STEEL, n. Steel that has been fused in a 
crucible, usually without any addition of charcoal, 
and then cast into bars. Ure. 

€AS'U-AL, (Kazh'yu-al,) a. [Fr.casuel; Sp. and Port. 
casual; It. casuale; from L. casus, a See Case 
and AccipEntT.] 

1, Falling ; happening or coming to pass without 
design in the person or persons affected, and without 
being foreseen or expected ; accidental ; fortuitous ; 
coming by chance; as, the parties had a casual ren- 
counter. 

2. Occasional ; coming at certain times, without 
regularity, in distinction from stated or regular; #3, 
casual expenses. ; 

3. Taking place, or beginning to exist, without an 
efficient intelligent cause, and without design. 

Atheists assert that the existence of things is casual. Dwight. 


€AS'U-AL-LY, adv. Accidentally; fortuitously ; 
without design; by cnance. 
€AS/U-AL-NESS, n. Accidentalness; the quality of 
being casual. 
€AS'Y-AL-TY, nr. Accident; that which comes by 
chance or without design, or without being foreseen ; 
contingency. [ : 
2, Any injury of the body from accident, whether 
resulting in death or not; and by a metonymy, death, 
or other misfortune, occasioned by an accident. 
In military returns, the head of casualties embraces 


all men who die, desert, or are dismissed. Campbell. 
3. In Scots law, an emolument due from a vassal 
to his superior, beyond the stated yearly duties, upon 
certain casual events. Encyc. 
€AS'U-IST, (kKazh'yu-ist,) ». [It. Sp. and Port. 
6asuista; Fr. casuiste; from L. casus ; a case.] 
One who studies and resolves cases of conscience. 
The judgment of any easuist or learned divine is not sufficient 
to give him confidence. < South. 
€AS'U-IST, v. i. To play the part of a casuist. 
Milton. 
€AS-U-IST'IE, a. Relating to cases of con- - 
€AS-U-IST'I€-Ax, science, or to cases of doubtful 
propriety. South. 
€AS/U-IST-RY, (kazh’yu-ist-re,) n. The science or 
doctrine of cases of conscience; the science of re- 
solving cases of doubtful propriety, or of determining 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of what a man may 
do by rules and principles drawn from the Scriptures, 
from the laws of society, or from equity and natutal 
reason. Pope. 
CA'SUS FQ@D'E-RIS, [L.} The case stipulated by 
treaty ; that which comes within the terms of com- 
pact. [Law of Nations. 
CAT, n. [Ir. cat; Fr. chat; D. kat; Dan. kat; Sw. 
katt; G. kater, or ketze; L. catus; Vulgar Greek 
Karts, Or yaros; It. gatto; Port. and Sp. gato; Lap. 
id.; Pol. kot; Russ, kots; Turkish keti; W. cath; 
Corn. kath; Arm. gaz or kaz; Basque cafua. In Ar. 


wy 
$55 Kitte or kaita, is a male cat. Class Gd, No. 56.) 


1. A name applied to certain species of carnivorous 
quadrupeds, of the genus Felis. The domestic cat 
needs no description. It is a deceitful animal, and 
when enraged, extremely spiteful. It is kept in 
houses, chiefly for the purpose of catching rats and 
mice. The wild cat is inuch larger than the do- 
mestic cat.’ It is a strong, ferocious animal, living in 
the forest, and very destructive to poultry and lambs, 

The wild cat of Europe is of the same species with 
the domestic cat ; the catamount of North America 
is much larger, and a distinct species. Ed. Encyc. 

2. A ship formed on the Norwegian model, having 
a narrow stern, projecting quarters, and a dee 
waist. Itis strong built, from four to six hundre 
tuns burden, and employed in the coal trade. 

3. A strong tackle or combination: of pulleys, to 
hook and draw an anchor perpendicularly up to the 
cat-head of a ship. 

4. A double tipped, having six feet. 

Cat of nine tails ; an instrument of punishment, con- 
sisting of nine pieces of line or cord fastened toa 
piece of thick rope, and having three Knots at inter- 
vals, used to flog offenders on Board of ships. 

Cat in pan. The proverbial expression, ‘* to turn a 
cat in a pan,” denotes a sudden change of one’s 
party in politics or religion, for the sake of being in 


the ascendant ; as a cat always comes down on her — 


legs, however turned or thrown. Toone. 
€AT’-BIRD, (-burd,) xn. An American bird, whose 

cry resembles that of a cat ; the Turdus felivoz, 
€AT'-BLOCK, n. A two or three fold block with an 

iron strop and large hook, used to draw up an anchor 
Mar. Dict. 


to the cat-head. 


exhibiting yellowish, opalescent reflections from wii 
in, especially apparent when cut with a convex sur- 
face. These reflections, which resemble much 


€AT’S'-EYVE, n. A variety of quartz, or chaloodeeti 3 


a CAT 


7 tothe mineral. It is used as a gem. 
| BAT!-EY-ED, (kat/ide,) a. Having eyes like a cat. 
_ €AT!-FALL, x. In ships, a rope used in hoisting the 
anchor up to the cat-head, 

€AT’-FISH, 2. A oe of the squalus, or shark. 
_ The cat-fish of the North American rivera is a spe- 
cies of cottus, or bull-icad, 

€AT’S'-FOOT, n. A plant of the genus glechoma, 

- ground ivy, or gill. 

_ €AT!-HARP-INGS, n. pl. Ropes serving to brace in 
the shrouds of the lower masts behind their respec- 
tive yards, to tighten the shrouds, and give more 
room to draw in the yards, when the ship is close- 
hauled. Mar. Dict. 
€AT!-HEAD, n. A strong beam projecting horizon- 
tally over a ship’s bows, carrying two or three 
sheaves, about which a rope, called the cat-fall, passes, 
and communicates with the cat-block. Mar. Dict. 


k. 

€AT’-LIKE, a. Resembling a cat. 
€AT'-MINT, n. A plant of the genus Nepeta, so 

called because cats eat it. i 
€AT’S/-PAW,n. Among seamen, alight air, perceived, 
in a calm, by a rippling of the surface of the water ; 
also, a particuiar turn in the bight of a rope, made to 
book a tackle on, Mar. Dict. 
2. A aupe; the instrument-which another uses to 

accomplish his designs. [Derived from the story of 

the monkey wh: used the paws of the cat to draw 
__ the roasting-chestnuts out of the fire. 
€AT’-SALT, n. A sort of salt beautifully granulated, 

formed out of the bittern, or lezch-brine, used for 

making hard soap. Encyc. 
€AT!-SIL-VER, n. A mineral; a variety of mica. 
€AT'-TAIL, n. [cat and tail.] The popular name of 
a tall reed, Typha latifolia, having insignificant flow- 
ers in a long, dense, cylindrical spike, at the end of 
the stem. Its Jong, flat leaves are much used for the 
bottoms of chairs. 

2. A substance growing on nut-trees, pines, &c. 

a. 


4 iley. 
€AT-A-BAP'TIST, n. [Gr.x«ara and £ rent. 
One who opposes baptism. Featley. 
_ €AT-A-CAUS'TIE, a. [Gr. xaraxavers, a burning.} 
Catcaustic curves, in geometry, are that species of 
__ ¢austic curves which are formed by reflection. 
: Bailey.. Encyc. 
€AT-A-CHRE/SIS, n. [Gr. xaraxonots, abuse, from 
kara, against, and xozozat, to use.] P 


-An abuse of a trope, or of words; a figure in rhet- | 


; oric, wher one word is abusively put for another, or 

when a word is too far wrested from its true signifi- 

 ¢ation ; as, a voice beautiful to the ear. 

t ; ith. Bailey. Johnson, 

S. A catachresis is a trope which borrows the name of 
one thing to express another, or a harsh trope ; as 
when Milton, speaking of Raphael’s descent. from 
heaven, says, he ‘sails between worlds and 
worlds.”? Here the novelty of the word sails en- 

. livens the image. So in Scripture we read of the 
* blood of the grape.’?. Deut. «xxii. 

€AT-A-CHRES'TIEC, a, Belonging to a cata- 

€AT-A-CHRES'TIE-AL, chresis; forced; fac- 
fetched ; wrested from its natural sense. 

4 : Johnson. Brown. 
_ ©AT-A-CHRES/TIC-AL-LY, adv. Ina forced man- 


ner. : Evelyn. 
_ €AT/A-€LYSM, n. ios xarexdvopos, a deluge, from 
_ -karaxdv{vv, to inundate.] 


A deluge, or overflowin 
the flood in Noah’s days. [Little used.] Hall. 

In geology, this term has been used to denote va- 

‘ rious inundations, or -deluges, supposed to have oc- 
curred at different periuds, and to have deposited 
different formations of diluvian, or drift. 

€AT!A-COMB, (-kime,) x. [probably from Gr. xara, 
and xupfus, a hollow, or recess. ] 

‘A cave, grotto, or subterraneous place for the burial 
of the dead. It is said to have been originally ap- 
plied to the chapel of St. Sebastian, in Rome, where, 
the ancient Roman calendars szy, the body of St. 

Peter was deposited. It is now applied to a vast 
number of subterraneous sepulchers, about three 

_ miles from Rome, in the Appian Way ; supposed to 

be the cells and caves in which the primitive Chris- 
tians concealed themselves, and in which were de- 
pesited the bodies of the primitive martyrs. ‘These 
are visited by devout people, and relics are taken 
from them, baptized by the pope, arid dispersed 
through Roman Catholic countries. Each catacomb 
is three feet broad, and eight or, ten high; along the 
side walls are sepulchral niches, closed with thick 
tiles, or pieces of marble. ‘Catacombs aré found 

__ also at Naples, and in other places. Encyc. 

€AT-A-COUS'TIES, n. [ Gr. xuraxovw, to hear. 

_ That part of acoustics, or the doctrine of sounds, 
“which treats of reflected sounds. But the distinc- 
tion is deemed of little use. 

€AT-A-DI-OP’TRIC, ja. 

‘€AT-A-DI-OP/TRIE-AL, 
"Reflecting light. 


of water; particularly 


Encyc. © 
(Gr. xara and dion- 
Topaut, to see through.] 


_ those observable in the eye of a cat, have given name 


CA’ 


sound.] 

A cataract, or waterfall.. [Mot in use.] Brewer. 

€AT-A-FAL/€O, x. [It., a scaffold.] temporary 
structure of carpentry, decorated with paintings and 
sculpture representing a tomb, or cenotaph, and used 
in funeral solemnities, Guilt. 

€AT-AG-MAT'I€, a. (Gr. raraypa, a fragitent.] 

That has the quality of consolidating broken parts ; 
promoting the union of fractured bones. 

Wiseman. Core. 
€AT!A-GRAPH, 7x. [Gr. xara and ypagu, to describe. ] 
The first draught of a picture; also, a profile. 

Chambers. 
€AT-A-LEC€'TIE, a. [Gr. kata and Acyw.] 

In prosody, wanting a syllable at the end, or ter- 
minating in an imperfect foot , as, a catalectic verse. 
€AT-A-LEP'/SIS, )x. [Gr.. xarudnwis, a seizing, 
€AT'A-LEP-SY, from xaradapBavw, to take, 

seize, or invade. 

A sudden suppression of motion and. sensation, 
in which the patient is speechless, senseless, and 
fixed in one posture, with his eyes open, without 
seeing or understanding. The word is applied also 
toa retention of the breath, or of the humors, and 
to the interception of the blood by bandages. 

Encyce. Coxe. 
€AT-A-LEP'TI€, a. Pertaining to catalepsy, 
€AT'A-LO-GIZE, v. & To insert in a catalogue. 

Not ore Coles. 
€AT’A-LOGUE, (kat’a-log,) x. [Gr.xaradoyos ; xatu 
and \»yos, according to words. 

A list, or enumeration of the names of men, or 
things, disposed in a certain order, often in alphabet- 
ical order; as, a catalogue of the stadents of a col- 
lege, or of books, or of the stars. 

ee 3) a catalogue of books 
classed according to their subjects. Brande. 
€AT’A-LOGUE, v. t. [As above.] To make a list of. 

Herbert. 
€A-TAL’/PA, n. A large tree of the banks of the 

Mississippi, which, in blossom, has a beautiful ap- 

pearance. It is the Catalpa cordifolia, 
€A-TAL'Y-SIS, n (Gr. xaradvars.} 

1. Dissolution: Taylor. 

2 In chemistry, a decomposition and new combina- 
tion produced among the proximate and elenientary 
principles of one or more compounds, by virtue of 
the mere presence of a substance or substances 
-which do not of themselves enter into combination. 

SAT-A-LYT'I€, a. Relating to catalysis. 

Catalytic force; that modification of the force of 

chemical affinity which determines catalysis, 
€AT!/A-MA-RAN!, x. In naval language, a kind of 
raft,used for fishing and landing goods, on the 

Coromandel coast of India, and on the coast of Bra- 

zil. The term was also applied to the flat-bottomed 
~_boats constructed by Bonaparte, for the invasion of 

Engiand.- 
€AT-A-ME/NI-A,2. [Infra.] The monthly flowings 

of females. 
€AT-A-ME/NLAL, a. 

pny, a month.) 

Pertaining to the catamenia, or menstrual Cis- 


charges. 
€AT'A-MITE, zn. [L. catamitus.] 

. A boy kept for unnatural purposes. 
€AT’A-MOUNT, nd Cat of the mountain, the wild 


cat. 
€AT-AN-AD/RO-MOUS, a. [Gr. xara, ava, and 
donpos.] Ini ology, passing once a year from 
salt water into fresh, and returning. 
€AT-AN/DRO-MOYS, «a. In ichthyplogy, moving 
once a year from salt waterinto fresh, Knowles. 
€AT/A-PASM, n. [Gr. xaramacua. 
A dry powder for sprinkling the y- Coxe. 
€AT-A-PELT'I€, a. Pertaining to the catapult. As 
a noun, the catapult. ; 
€AT-A-PET’AL-OUS, a. [Gr. kara and meradov.] 

A term applied to petals of a flower when held to- 
gether by stamens, which grow to their bases, as in 
the mallow. Brande. 

€AT-A-PHON'TES, x [Gr. xara and dwn, sound.]} 

The doctrine of reflected sounds, a branch of 
acoustics. Encye. 

€AT’A-PHRACT, n.. [L. cataphracta ; Gr. xarappax- 
70s, from xatagpaco, to arm or fortify. 

1. In the ancient military art, a piece of heavy, de- 
fensive armor, formed of cloth or leather, strength- 
ened with scales or links, used to defend the breast, 
or whole body, or even the horse, as well as the 
rider. Encye. 

2, A horseman in complete armor. Milton. 

€AT!/A-PHRACT-ED, @. In zoology, covered with a 
hard, callous skin, or with horny or bony plates or 
scales, closely joined together, like those of the Ro- 
man soldiers calied cataphracti: hence the term. 

€AT!A-PLASM, x. [Gr xaram\acya, from xarardac- 
cw, to anoint, or to spread, as a plaster.]} 

A poultice ; a soft and moist substance to be ap- 
plied to some part of the body, to excite or repel 

heat, or to relax the skin, &c. When mustard is an 

ient, it is called a sinapism. Encyc. 
€AT'A-PUCE, zn. . The herb spurge. [Obs.]. Chaucer. 


[Gr. karapnytos; xara and 
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€AT’A-DOPE, 2. [Fr., from Gr. xara and doumew, to; EAT/A-PULT, x. [Gr. xurareArns; L. catapultas 


kata and meArn, a target, or more probabl 
madhw or Baddw, to throw, or drive, L. pelto. 

A military engine used by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans for throwing stones, darts, and arrows, Upon 
anenemy. Some of these would throw a stone of a 
hundred pounds weight. Mitford, 

€AT’A-RACT, n. [L. cataracta; Gr. xarapaxrns, 
from xarapacew, to break, or fall with violence, 
from facow, Jufw, to strike, or dash.] 

1. A great fall of water over a precipice, as that 
of Niagara, of the Rhine, Danube, and Nile. Itisa 
cascade upon a great scale. 

The tremendous cataracts of America thuadering in their sol 

tudes, Irving. 

2. In medicine and surgery, an opacity of the crys- 
talline lens, or its capsule ; a disorder in the eye, by 
which the pupil, which is usually black and trans- 
parent, becomes opaque, blue, gray, brown, &c., by 
which vision is impaire.{ or destroyed. Encyc. 

€AT-A-RA€T/OUS, a. Partaking of the nature of a 
cataract in the eye. 

€A-TARRH/, (ka-tar’,) n. [L. caturrhus 
oos, from «araopew, to flow down.) 

1. A defluxion, or increased secretion off mucos 
from the membranes of the nose, fauces, and bron- 
chiz, with fever, sneezing, cough, thirst, lassitude, 
and loss of appetite, and sometimes an entire joss of 
taste ; called also a cold, coryza. An epidemic ca- 
tarrh is called influenza.  Hvoper. Core. 

2. In popular language, a chronic affection of 
mucous membrane of the nostrils and fauces. 

€A-TARRH/AL, (Ka-tar'ral,) )a. Pertaining to ca+ 

€A-TARRH’OUS, (ka-tar'rus,)} tarrh,-produced by 
it or attending it ; as, a cafarrhal fever. 

€A-TAS/TE-RISM, xn. (Gr. xaracreptcpyos, from «ae 
Tracreptfw, to distinguish with stars, or to place 
among the stars ; xara and aorno, a star.]} 

A constellation, or a placing among the stars. 

€A-TAS/TRO-PHE, n. {Gr. xaracrpogn, an end oF 
overthrowing, from xaracrpegw, tosubvert ; xara and 
OTPEPW. 

L | change or revolution which produces the 
final event of a dramatic piece ; or the unfolding and 
winding up of the plot, clearing up difficulties, and 
closing the play. The ancients divided a play into 
the protasis, epitasis, catastasis, and catastrephe; 
the introduction, continuance, hightening, and de- 
velopment or conclusion. Johnson, Encyc. 

2. A final event; conclusion; generally, an un- 
fortunate conclusion, meer or disaster, 

3. In geology, a supposed change in the globe from 
sudden physical violence, causing elevation .or sub- 
sidence of the solid parts, or a cataclysm of the 


waters, 
€A-TAS'/TRO-PHIST, n. In geology, one who be- 
lieves in catastrophes, or in changes in the globe, 
from violent physical causes ; s non-uniformist. 
€AT’CALL, n. [cat and call.] A squeaking instra- 
ment, used in playhouses to condemn plays. 
Johnson. Pope. 
€ATCH, v. t. ; pret. and pp. CarcuEp or Caucut, 
coger, to catch, coinciding in elements with Gr. 
xixew.- The orthography of caught determines the 
radical letters to be Cg.] 

1, To seizé or lay hold on with the hand ; carty« 
ing the sense of pursuit, thrusting forward the hand, 
or rushing on. 

And they came upon him and caught him, — Acts vi, 

2. To seize, in'a general sense ; as, to catch a ball; 
to catch hold of a bough. 

3. To seize, a3 in a snare or trap; to insnare; to 
entangle.. 

They sent certain of the Pharisees and of the Herodians, to 

catch him in his words. — Mark xii. 

4. To seize in pursuit ; hence, simply to overtake 3 
@ popular use of the word. 

Hé ran, but could not catch his companion. 

5. To take hold; to communicate to. 

The fire cought the adjoining building. % 

6. To seize the affections; to engage and attack» 
to; as, to catch the fair. Dryden. 

7. To take or receive by contagion or infection ; 
as, to catch the measles or small-pox. 

8. To snatch; to take suddenly; as, to catch @ 
book out of the hand. 

9. To receive something passing. 

The swelling sails no more 

Gatch the waft aire nnd wanton to tbe eky- Tyrinbull, 

To catch at; to endeavor to seize suddenly. 

To catch at al! opportunities of subverting the state. Addison, 


To catch up ; to snatch ; to take up suddenly. 
€ATCH, v.i: To communicate ; to spread by 
ing; as, a disease will catch from man to man. 
5. To seize and hold ; as, a hook-catehes. 
€ATCH, n. Seizure; the act of seizing. 
2. Any thing that seizes or takes us & holt, 
3. The posture of seizing; a state of Wee 
to catch, or of watching an opportunity to 5 Oy 
Drytone 


from 


i Gr. cute 
a 


to lie upon the catch. 
4. A sudden advantage taken. 
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5. The thing caught, considered as an object of 
desire ; profit; advantage. 


Hectur shall have a great catch. Shak. 
§. A snatch ; a short interval of action. 

It has been writ by catches, Locke. 
7. A littls portion. 

We retain a catch of a pretty story. Glanville. 


8. In music, a fugue in the unison,. wherein, to 
humor some conceit in the words, the melody is 
broken, and the sense is interrupted in one part, and 
caught and supported by another, or a different sense 
is given to the words; or a piece ius: three or more 
voices, one of which leads and the others follow in 
the same notes. Encyc. Busby. 

€ATCH’-DRAIN, z. A ditch or drain on the side ofa 
hill to catch the surface water. Also, a ditch on the 
side of a canal, to catch the surplus water. 

€ATCH’A-BLE, a, That may be caught. [Rare.] 

CATCH’ER, n. One who.catches; that which 
catches, or in which any thing is caught. 

€ATCH'FLY, n. A plant of the genus Lychnis ; 
campion. 

CATCH'ING, ppr. Seizing; taking hold; insnaring ; 
entangling. 

€ATCH'ING, a. Communicating, or that may be 
,communicated, by contagion ; infectious; as, a dis- 
“ease is catching. 

€ATCH’-MEAD'OW, (-med'do,) n. A meadow which 
is irrigated by water from a spring or rivulet on the 
declivity of a hill. 

€ATCH'ING-BAR/GAIN, n. A bargain made with 
an heir expectant for the purchase of his expectancy, 
at an inadequate price. Bouvier. 

€ATCH'PEN-NY, x. [catch and penny.] Something 
worthless, particularly a book or pamphlet, adapted 
‘to the popular taste, and intended to gain money in 
market. 

€ATCH’POLL, 2. [catch and poll, the head.] <A 
bailiff ’s assistant, so called by way of reproach. 

€ATCH'UP, ) x. A liquor extracted from mushrooms, 

€AT'SUP, tomatoes, &c., used as a sauce. 

€ATCH’-WORD, x. Among actors, the last word of 

the preceding speaker, which reminds one that he is 

to speak next. 
+2. Among printers, the word placed at the bottom 

of each page, under the: last line, which is to be in- 

serted as the first word on the following page. 

ATE, n. See Cates. 

AT-E-€HET'I€-AL, a. [See Catecuise.] Relat= 

ing to oral instruction, and particularly in the first 

principles of the Christian religion. 

2. Relating to or consisting in asking questions 
and recciving answers, according to the ancient 
‘manner of teaching pupils. 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing. Addison, 
€AT-E-CHET'I€-AL-LY, adv. By question and 

answer; in the way of oral instruction. 
€AT’E-€HINE. See Catecuurc Acip. 
€AT.E-€HI-SA/TION, n. The act of catechising. 
€AT’E-CHISE, v. t. [Gr. cirnyiGw, and kurnxéw, to 

sound, to utter sound, to teach by the voice; from 
katz and nxew, to sound, whence echo. Hence 
oe Kurnxtopos, catechise, catechism, instruc- 
tion. 

1. To instruct by asking questions, receiving an- 
swers, and offering explanations and corrections. 

2. To question ; to interrogate ; to examine or try 
by questions, and sometimes with a view to reproof, 
by eliciting answers from a person, which condemn 
his own conduct, 

3. Appropriately, to ask questions concerning the 
doctrines of the Christian religion; to interrogate 
Pupils and give instruction in the principles of re- 
igion. 

€AT'E-€HIS-ED, (Kat/e-kizd,) pp. Instructed. 

€AT'E-€HIS-ER, xn. One who catechises; one who 
instructs by question and answer, and particularly 
in the rudiments of the Christian religion. 

€AT’E-CHIS-ING, ppr. Instructing in rudiments or 

principles. F 
CA'E-CHISM, (kat/e-kizm,) n. [Gr. carnxcopos.] 

1. A form of instruction by means of questions 
and answers, particularly in the principles of re- 
ligion. 

2. An elementary book containing a summary of 
principles in any science or art, but appropriately in 
religion, reduced to the form of questions and an- 
swers, and sometimes with notes, explanations, and 
references to authorities. } 

€AT'E-CHIST, n. [Gr. xarnxtarns.] 

One who instructs viva voce, or by question and 
answer ; a catechiser; one appointed by the church 
to instruct in the principles of religion. 

€AT-E-CHIST/IE, a. Pertaining to a catechist, 

CAT-L-CHIST’IE-AL, or catechism. 

€AT’E-€HU, x. A dry, brown astringent extract, ob- 
tained by decoction and evaporation from the Acacia 

Catechu, in India. Itcontains a large portion of tan- 

nin or tannic acid. Thomson. Ure. 
€AT-E-CHONE ACID, 2. An acid soluble in boil- 

ing water, contained in that portion of catechu which 


is insoluble in cold water. It was at first considered 
CS ommaaeatl 
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a base, and called catechine. ‘Tt forms with alkalies |’ 


a black solution, called Japonic acid, and with alka- 
line carbonates, a red solution, called Rubrinic acid. 
€AT-E-CHU'MEN, n. ([Gr. xutnxoupeva, places 
where hearers stood to be instructed, or buildings 
adjoining a church, where the catechist taught the 

doctrines of religion. } 

One who is in the first rudiments’ of Christianity ; 
one who is receiving instruction and preparing him- 
self for baptism. These were anciently the children 
of believing parents, or pagans not fully initiated in 
the principles of the Christian religion. They were 
admitted to this state by the imposition of hands, 
and the sign of the cross. Encyc. 

€AT-E-C€HU-MEN'IE-AL, a. Belonging to cate- 
chumens. 
€AT-E-€HD'MEN-IST, 2. A catechumen. 
Bp. Morton. 
€AT-E-GOR-E-MAT'I€, a. In logic, applied to a 
word which is capable of being employed by itself 
as a term, or predicate of a proposition. Brande. 
€AT-E-GOR'IE-AL, a. [See Catecory.] Pertain- 
ing to a category. : 

2. Absolute ; positive; express; not relative or 
hypothetical ; as, a categorical proposition, syllogism, 
or answer. 

€AT-E-GOR'I€-AL-LY, adv. Absolutely ; directly ; 
expressly ; positively ; as, to affirm categorically. 

€AT’E-GO-RY, nr. [Gr. xarnyopia, from xarnyopew, 
to accuse, show, demonstrate ; xara and aynpew, to 
Speak in an assembly, to harangue or denounce, from 
ayopa, a forum, judicial tribunal, or market. ] 

In logic, a series or order of all the predicates or 
attributes contained under a genus. The school 
philosophers distributed all the objects of our thoughts 
and ideas into genera or classes. Aristotle made ten 
categories, viz., substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
action, passion, time, place, situation, and ae 

CYC. 
€AT-E-NA/RI-AN, ) a. [L. catenarius, from ce a 
€AT'E-NA-RY, chain.] 

Relating to a chain ; likeachain. The catcnaru or 
catenarian curve, in geometry, is formed by a rope or 
chain, of uniform density, hanging freely between 
two points of suspension, whether the points are 
horizontal or not. Harris. Encyc. 

€AT’E-NATE, v, t. [L. catena, a-chain; G. kette; 
Sans. ketta, whence kettenu, to bind. ] 
To chain, or rather to connect in a series of links 
or ties. Darwin, . 
€AT'E-NA-TED, pp. Connected as links in a chain. 
PAP EN, A-TING, ppr. Connecting as links in a 
chain. 
€AT-E-NA/TION, zn. Connection of links, union of 
parts, as in a chain ; regular connection. [See Con- 
CATENATION. 
€A-TEN’U-LATE, a. Consisting of little links or 
chains. 

In natural history, presenting, on the surface, a se- 
ries of oblong tubercles, resembling a chain. Brande. 

€a'TER, v.i. [In It. cattare is to get; accattare, to 
beg or borrow. In Fr. acheter is to buy ; Norm. acat, 
a buying. The Fr. quéter, for quester, to beg, seems 
to be a different word. See Carerer.] 

To provide food ; to buy or procure provisions ; fol- 


lowed by for; as, to cater for the sparrow. Shak. 
€a’TER, x. A provider. [See Carzerer.] Old Eng. 
achator. | Chaucer. 
€a'TER, n. The four of cards or dice ; so written for 
Fr. quatre. ; 
€A!/TER-€6US'/IN, (-kuz/n,) n. A.quatre-cousin, a re- 
mote relation. Shak. 


[ The term is commonly used in ridicule of the folly of 

‘claiming remote consanguinity. | 

€A’TER-ER, xn. [from cater. In Chaucer, achator, 
Ce aes or caterer, is evidently from acheter, to. 
buy. 

A provider, buyer, or purveyor of provisions. 

Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 570. South. 
€A’TER-ESS, n. A woman who caters ; a female pro- 
vider of food. 
€AT‘ER-PIL-LAR, n. [The etymology of this word 
is uncertain. The last component part of the word 
may be from Fr. piller, to pillage or peel, or from L. 
pilus, hair.] 

The colored and often hairy lava of the lepidopter- 
ous insects. This term is also applied to. the larve 
of other insects, sach as the Tenthredo, or saw-fly, 
but is more generally confined to the lepidopters. 
Caterpillars are produced immediately from the egg ; 
they are furnished with several pairs of feet, and 
have the. shape and appearance of a worm. They 
contain the embryo of the perfect insect, inclosed 
within a muscular envelope, which is thrown off 
when the insect enters the nymph or chrysalis state, 
in which it remains for some time as if inanimate. 
It then throws off its last envelope, and emerges a 
perfect insect. Caterpillars generally feed on leaves 


or succulent vegetables, and are sometimes very de-|. 


structive. Ed. Encyc. Kirby. 

€AT’ER-PIL-LAR-EAT’ER, x. ‘A worm bred in 
the body of a caterpillar, which eats it. Encyc. 

€AT/ER-WAUL, v. 7. — Neatly from cat and wawl, 


It. guaiolare, Eng. wail. 


CATH!A-RINE-WHEEL, n 


CAT 


To cry or wavwl, as cats in rutting time; to make 
a harsh, offensive nvise. 
€AT'ER-WAUL-ING, n. 
disagieeable noise or cry. 
€A'TER-Y, x. The place where provisions are de- 
posited. : 
€ATES, n. pl. Delicious food or viands ; dainties. 
€AT'GUT, n. The intestines of sheep and other ani- 
mals dried and twisted, used for strings of violins 
and other instruments. 4 ‘ 
2. A sort of linen or canvas, with wide inter- 
Stices, 


The cry of cats; a harsh, 


In Gothic architecture, 
an ornamented window, or compartment of a win- 
dow, of a circular form, with rosettes or radiating 
divisions or spokes, Guilt, 

€ATH/A-RIST, xn. [Gr. xa@apos, pure.) < 

One who pretends to more purity than others pos- 


sess. 
€A-THAR/SIS, x. (Gr. Infra.) Purgation ; alvine 
discharges ; evacuation. 
€A-THAR’TIE, a. [Gr. xaOaprixos, from xa- 
€A-THAR'TI€-AL, { Oapevw, xaQutpw, to purge, ka- 
Gapos, clean, karu and atpu, to remove. ] 
Purging ; cleansing the bowels ; promoting evacu- 
ations by stool ; purgative. 
€A-THAR'TI€, n. A medicine that promotes alvine 
discharges, and thus cleanses the stomach and bow- 
els ; a purge ; a purgative. 
€A-THAR’TI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a cx- 
thartic. 
€A-THAR/TIE-AL-NESS, n. The quality of pro- 
moting discharges from the bowels. 
€A-THAR'TI-NA, )n. A doubtful alkaloid, the ac- 
€A-THAR’TINE, tive purgative principle of differ- 
ent species of Cassia, popularly known as Senna; 
more recently called Sennin. ; 
€ATH/E-DRA or €A-THE’DRA, n. ([Gr.] A chair; 
appropriately, the chair or seat of a person in au- 
thority, as a chief or lecturer. 
€A-THE/DRAL, n. [Lat. cathedra; Gr. xaGedpa, a 
chair or seat, from xara and édpa, a seat.] 
The see or seat of a bishop; the principal church 
fn a diocese. 
€A-THE/DRAL, a. Pertaining to the church which 
is the bishop’s seat, or head church of a diocese ; 
containing the see of a bishop; as, a cathedral 
church ; cathedral service. 
2. Resembling the aisles of a cathedral ; as, cathe- 
dral walks. 


Pope. 
.C€ATH/E-DRA-TED, a. Relating to the authority of 
Whitlock; 


the chair or office of a teacher. 
€ATH’E-RINE-PEAR, n. A sort of small pear. 
€ATH/E-TER, xn. [Gr. xalernp, from xadenut, to 
thrust in; xara-and tne, to send.] 

In surgery, a tubular instrument, usually made of 
‘silver, to be introduced into the bladder, to draw off 
the ur:ne, when the natural discharge is suppressed ; 
also, a sound to search for the stone, or a bougie 
made of silver or elastic gum. Encyc. Coxe. 

€ATH/E-TUS, x. [Gr. xaberos. See Catneter,] 

In geometry, a line or radius, falling perpendicu- 
larly on-another. Thus, the catheti of a right-angled 
triangle are-the two ides that include the right an- 
gle. [Obs.] ‘ Barlow. 

Cathetus of incidence, in catoptrics, is a right line 
drawn from a radiant point, perpendicular to the re. 
fiecting line, or the plane of the speculum, or mirrof. 

Barlow: 

Cathetus of reflection, or of the eye; a right line drawn, 
from the eye, or from any point of the reflected ray,, 
perpendicular to the plane of-reflection, or of the 
speculum. _ Barlows 

In architecture, a cathetus is a perpendicular fine, 
supposed to pass through the middle of a cylindrical 
body. Also, the center of the Ionic*volute. Encyc. 

€ATH'ODE, (kat/ode,) x. [Gr. «ara, downward, and 
éas, way.] In electro-chemistry, the way by which 
the electric current leaves substances through which 
it passes, or the surface at which the electric current, 
passes out of the electrolyte ; opposed to anode,and. 
equivalent to negative pole. 

€AT’/HGLES, n. In ships, two small holes astern, 
above the gun-room ports. 

€ATH/O-LIE, a. [Gr. xafodArkos, kara_and bhekas, 
from 6\os, the whole; L. catholicus; Fr. catholique ; 
Sp. catolico ; It. cattolico.] 

1. Universal or general; as, the catholic church, 
Originally this epithet was given to the Christian 
church in general, but is now claimed by the Roman 
Catholic church; and in strictness there is no visible 
Catholic church, or universal Christian communion. 
The epithet is sometimes set in opposition to Keretic, 
sectary, Or schismatic. ‘ 4 é 

2. Liberal ; not narrow-minded, partial, or bigoted 3 
as, a catholic man. 

3. Liberal ; as, catholic principles. 

4. Pertaining to or affecting the Roman Catholics 7 
as, Catholic emancipation. ‘ - 

Catholic epistles ; the epistles of the apostles, which 
are addressed to all the faithful, and not to a particu- 
Jar church. 

€ATH/O-LIE, n.. An adherent of the Roman 
lic church. 


a 
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€A-THOL'IC-AL, @ General. 
€A-THOL'L-CISM or €ATH’-O-LI-CISM, = Adher- 
ence to the Ruinan Catholic church. 
2 Universality, or the orthodox faith of the whole 
church. Pearson. 
3. More generally, liberality of sentiments. 


‘This ls the renowned seat of Catholicism. &. D. Griffin. 


@ATH-O-LIC'I-TY, n. The system of doctrine, disci- 
pline, and v-orship, held by the Church of Rome. In 
this sense, the word 1s used chiefly by Roman Catb- 
olic writers. 

2. The system of doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
held in common by the Latin or Roman Catholic 
Church, the Oriental or Greek Church, and .a part 
of the Church of England — or the system held by 
the fathers and couneils of the first five centuries. 
{n this sense, the word is used by some writers of 
the English Church. L. Bacon. 

€A-THOL'I-CIZE, v. i ‘To become a Roman Catho- 
lic. [Little used.) 

€ATH'O-LIE-LY, adv. Generally; in a catholic 

Sir L. Cary. 


manner. 
€ATH'O-LIE-NESS, 2. Universality. Brevint. 
ead. n. [Gr. cabodckev taza, universal 
remedy. 

A ay for all diseases ; a universaJ remedy ; a 
remedy supposed to be efficacious in purging avay 
all humors; a panacea; a kind of soft purgative 
electuary, so called. 

€A-THOLIE-O8, n. The spiritual head of the Ar- 
menian Church, who ordains bishops, and conse- 
crates the sacred oi! used in religious Sige tere 


‘oleman. 
eee ABLAN, @ Resentbling Catiline, the 
omen. 
@AT-I-LI-NA/RL-AN, a One wha resembles Cati- 


bne. 

€AT'I-LIN-ISM, x. The practices of Cotiline, the 
Roman conspirator ; comspiracy. 

CAT'KIN, n. [from cat and kia.] In dotany, an 
ament, a species of inflorescence, consisting of many 
scales ranged along a stalk, slender as a thread, 
which is the-common receptacle, as in hazel, birch, 
oak, willow, poplar, &c.; so called from its resem- 
blance to a cat’s tail. Martyn. 

CAT’LING, 2 Adismembering knife, psed by sur- 
geens. Harris. 

2. The down or moss grewing about walnut-trees, 
fesembling the hair of a cat. Harris, 
3. Catyut. Qu. f 
€AT'MINT,) x. A plant of the genus Nepeta, some- 
€AT'NIP, { what resembling mint. Cats are fond 
of it, and hence the name, 

€A-TO/NLAN, a. Pertaining to or resembling Cato, 
the Roman, who was remarkable for his severity of 
manners ; ve ; severe ; inflexible. 

€AT-O-NINE’-TAILS, x A whip with nine lashes, 

€A-TOP’TER, (a. [Gr. warortpuv. See Cator 
€A-TOP'TRON, THICS.] 
A reflecting optical glass or instrument ; a. mirror. 
Dict. 


edrobrrrte, 


_ €A-TOP'TRIE-AL, fa [See Carortnics. ] 


Relating to catoptrics, or vision by reflection. 
€A-TOP'TRIES, x. [Gr. xarorrpixos, from xator- 
Teov, & mirror, from xara, against, and omropat, to 


see. 

That part of optics which explains the properties 
of reflected light, and particularly that which is re- 
flected from mirrors or polished bodies. Encyc. 

€A-TOP’TRO-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. carotrpopayreia; 
«aronmrpov, a mirror, and pav7reca, divination.) 

A species of divimation, among the ancients, which 
was performed by letting down a mirror into water, 
for a sick person to look at his face in it. If his coun- 
tenance appeared distorted and ghastly, it was an ill 
omen , if fresh and healthy, it was favorable. Encyc. 

€AT'-PIPE, n. See Catcat. 
€AT'SUP, See Carcuur,-Ketcuup. 
€AT'TLE, sing. or pl. [Norm. cutal, chastel, and 
8, goods, commodities, movables ; Arm. chefal, 
beasts ; Port. » In Syt. and Ch. Ad and m1 sig- 
nify a flock, herd, possession, goods, But Spelman 
alleges that the word chattel is contracted from capita- 
fia, captal, from caput, a word used in the middle ages 
for all goods, movable and immovable, answering 
mearly to the use of Gr. cspadutuy, Acts xxii. 28, 
mudd vv xepadacov, * with a great price or sum I ob- 
tained this freedom.” Qu. Sp. caudal, wealth, prop- 
erty, capital sum. Cattle may be from the root of It. 
cattare, to get, ansd-denote possessions. } 

1. Beasts or quadrupeds in general, serving for till- 
age or other labor, and for food to man. In its pri- 
Se sense, the word includes camels, horses, asses, 
all the varieties of domesticated horned beasts or the 
bovine genus, sheep of all kinds, and goats, and per- 
haps swine. In this general sense it is constantly 
used in the Scriptures. See Job i. 3. Hence, it would 
appear that the word properly signifies possessions, 
es but whether from a word originally signify- 

@ a beast, — for in early ages beasts constituted the 
chief part of a man’s property, — or from a root signi- 
fying to get or possess, Gr. xruopar, It, cattare, or 


CAU 


is restricted to domestic beasts , but, in England, it 


EAB 


it is not easy to determine. This word | €CAUS'AL-TY, n. Ainong mznors, the lighter, earthy 
Encyc. 


parts of ore, carried off by washing. 


includes horses, which it ordinarily does not m the €AUS-A'TION, xn. The act of causing or producing , 


United States, at least not in New England. 

2. In the United States, cattle, in common usage, 
signifies only beasts of the bovine genus, oxen, bulls, 
ais and their young. In the laws respecting do- 
mestlic beasts, horses, sheep, asses, mujes and swine 
are distinguished from cattle, or neat cattle. Thus the 
law in Connecticut, requiring “‘ that al) the owners 
of any cattle, sheep, or swine, shall earmark or brand 
all ther catile, sheep, and swine,” does not extend to 
horses. Yet it is probable that a law, giving dam- 
ages for a trespass cominitted by cattle breaking ito 
an inclosure, would be adjudged to include horses. 

In Great Britain, beasts are distinguished into black 
cattle, including bulls, oxen, cows and their young 
and small cattle, including sheep of all kinds and 
goats. 

3. In reproach, human beings are called cattle. Shak. 
€AT/TLE-SHOW, nr. An exhibition of domestic ans- 
mals for prizes, or the encouragement of agriculture. 
€AT'TY, n A Chinese weight of 1} pounds. 
CAU-€A'SIAN, ja. Pertaining to Mount Caucasus, 
€AU-€A-SE/AN,§ 1n Asia. 4s. Researches. Pinkerton. 
€AU'EUS, a. A word used in America to denote a 
meeting of citizens to agree upon candidates to be 
proposed for election to offices, or to concert meas- 
ures for suppoiting a party. The origin of the word 
is not ascertained. 
€AU'DAL, a. [L. cauda, a tail.) 

Pertaining to a tail, or to the thread which termi- 
ie ee ie hes of a plant. > 
€AU'DA-TED, a, [L. cauda, a tail.) 

Having a tail; having a long termination like a 
tail. Fairfaz, 
€AU'DEX, n.; pl. Caupexes. [L.] In botany, the 

stem of atree. Linneus uses the word for the stock 

which proceeds from a seed, one part ascending, and 

forming the body above ground ; the other descend- 
in; , and putting forth roots. Martyn. Darwin. 
€AU'DLE, n. [Fr. chaudeau, from chaud, warm or 

hot, by contraction from L. calidus or its root; It. 


ne pec 
A Kind of waym drink ; a mixture of wine and 
other ingredients prepared for the sick. Wiseman, 
€AU'DLE, v.t. To make or prepare caudle, or to dress 
with caudle. Shak. 
€AUF, x. [Probably from the root of coffer.) 
A chest with holes for keeping fish alive in water. 


Ash. 
€AUGHT, (kawt,) pret. and pp. of Catci. 
€AUK. See Cawz. 
ons t [L. caula, a fold, from the root of hold. See 
OLD. 


1. In anatomy, a membrane in the abdomen, cover- 
ing the greatest part of the lower intestines, called, 
from its structure, reticulum, a net, but more generally 
the omentum ; also, a little membrane sometimes en- 
compassing a child when born ; the amnion. Encyc. 

2. A kind of net in which females inclose their 
hair ; the hinder part of a cap. Dryden. 

3. Any kind of net. Grew, 

€AU-LES'CENT, a. ([L. caulis, a stalk ; Gr. cavdvss 
See Coxz.] 

In botany, having an herbaceous stem, which bears 
both leaves and fructification. 

Se EES, a, [L. caulis, a stem, and fero, to 
ar. 

In botany, the same aa CavLescent. 

€AU'LI-FLOW-ER, n. [It. cavolfiore ; L. caulis; W. 
cazl, D. kool, and flower. 

A variety of Brassica or cabbage, well known and 
much esteemed, - 
€AU'LI-FORM, a. [L. caulis, a stem, and foriaa, form.} 

Having the form of a caulis. 

€AU!LINE, (-lin,) a. [L. caulis, a stalk.) 

In botany, growing immediately on a caulis, 

€AU'LIS, a. (Gr. cavdos.] 

An herbaceous stem, beariny both leaves and fruc- 

(tification. 


€AUP'O-NATE, v. i. 
To keep a victualing house, [Not m ate) 

in _use.] 

€AUS'A-BLE, a. [See Cause.] That may be caused, 
produced, or effected. Ash. 

€AUS/AL, a, [See Cause.] Relating to a cause or 
causes ; implying or containing a cause or causes ; 
expressing a cause, 


Causal propositions are where two propositions are 
causal words, as Uiat or because. 


€AUS/AL, n. In grammar, a word that expresses a 
cause, or introduces the reason. Harris. 
€AUS-AL!LTY, 2. The agency of a cause , the ac- 

tion or puwer of a cause, in producing Its effect. 
2. In phrenology, the faculty of tracing effects to 
their causes. 
€AUS'AL-LY, adv. According to the order or senes 
‘of cuuses. Johnson. Brown. 


ined 
Waits,” 


the act or agency by which an effect is produced. 
Brown, 
€AUS'A-TIVE, a. That expresses a cause or reason > 
also, that effects as a cause. Johnson. 
€AUS'A-TIVE-LY, adv. Ina causative manner. 
€AUS-A'TOR, nx, One who causes or produces ap 
effect. Brown. 
€AUSE, (kauz,)n. (Fr. peat Port. and It. causa ; 

L. causa, from the Celtic; Welsh acaws, etfectin 

power, allied to cars, effurt, cerseaw, to seek or go af- 

ler, lo allempt, Arm. caus or cos. The primary sensé 
is to urge, press, impel, like sequer, whence suit ; 
hence, lo accuse, to attack or follow with a charge. 
The root of this word coincides with that of castle, 
cast, &c., which express adriving. A cause is that 
which moves, excites, or npels, to action or effect , 
tn law, a pressing for a claim. (See Question.) Cause, 
sake, and thing, have the like radical sense. } 

1. A suit or action in court, any legal process 
which a party institutes to obtain his demand, ur by 
which he seeks his night, or his supposed right. Thia 
ts a legal, scfiptural, and popular use of the word, 
coinciding nearly with case, from cado, and acuon, 
from ago, to urge or drive. 

The cause of both partes shall come befere the Judges — Ex, 

rk 

2. That which produces an effect; that which tm- 
pels into existence, or by its agency or operation 
produces what did not before exist , that by virtue of 
which any thing ts done , that from whieh any thing 
proceeds, and without which it would not exist. 

Cause is a substance exerung its power into act, to make a thing 

beyin to be. Locke. 

3. The reason or motive that urges, moves, or um- 
pels the mind to act or decide. 

For this cause have ! mused up Pharaoh. — Ex. ix, 
Aad David said, {s there aot a couse ? — 1 Sun. xvi, 


4. Sake ; account. 


1 did it not for his cause that bul done the wrong — 2 Cor. vil. 
{See Sake.) 

5. That which a party or nation pursues ; or rath- 
er pursuit, prosecution of an object. We say, Bible 
societies are engaged in a noble cause. [See the first 
definition.} Hence the word cause is used to denote 
that which a person or thing favors, that to which 
the efforts of an intelligent being are directed, as, 
te promote religion is to advance the cause of God. 
So we say, the cause of truth or of justice. In all 
its applications, cause retains something of its origi- 
nal meaning — struggle, impelling force, contest, 
effort to obtain or to effect something. 

6. Without cause; without good reason ; without @ 
reason or motive to justify the act. 


They hate me without cause. — Ps. xxxv, Ixiz. 


€AUSE, v.t. To produce ; to bring into existences. 
Tney caused great joy to all the brethren. — Acts xv. 
2. To effect by agency, power, or influence, 


1 will cause it to rain on the earth forty days. —Gen. vii, 
4 will cause bim vo fall by the sword. — 2 Kings xix. 


€AUSE, v. & To assign insufficient cause. 
enser. 


€AUS'ED, pp. Produced ; effected ; brought about. 
€AUSE'LESS, (kauz’less,) a. Having no cause oF 
producing agent. Blackmore. 
2. Without just ground, reason, or motive; as, 
causeless hatred ; causeless fear. 

Fairfuz. Waller. Prov. xxvi. 
€AUSE’LESS-LY, (Kauz’less-ly,) adv. Without cause 
or reason. Taylor. 
€AUSE'LESS-NESS, (kauz'less-ness,) 2. The state 
of being causeless, Hammon.t, 
€AUS/ER, n. He that causes; the agent by which 
an effect is produced. Johnson. Sidney. 
€AUSE'WAY,/ nr. [Norm. calsay; Fr. chausée, for 
€AU'SEY, chaulsee, a bank, or raised way; 

Arm. chaugzer, the bank or mole of a pond. ‘The 
Spanish has calzada, a causey, or way paved and 
raised , Port. calgada, a pavement, and stones used 
in paving. Both these words are evidently from the 
same root as Sp. colzax, Port. calgado, Sp. calado, 
hose, loose breeches, trowsers, shoes, Fr. chausse2 
and the French word is evidently the same, with the 
loss of 2. The sense ts probably taken from putting 
on, covering, Port. calgar, to put on shoes or stock~ 
ings, to pave , Sp. calzar, td., L. calceo, calceus.} 
A way raised above the natural level of the ground,| 
by stunes, earth, umber, fascines, &c., serving as a} 
dry passage over wet or inarshy ground, or as a mole: 
to confine water to a pond, or restrain it from over 
flowing lower ground. Also, a road laid regularly 
with stones. 
€AUSE'WAY-ED,} a. Having a causey, or raised 
€AU’SEY-ED, way. Dwight. 
€AU-SID/IE-AL, a [L. causidicus, causa and dico.) 
™ Pertaining to an advocate, or to the maintenance 
and defense of suits. ah a 
€AUS'ING, ppr. Producing, effecting; bringing into 
being. 


[ Obs.} 


- 
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CAU 


CAUS'TIE, a, [Gr. kavorixos, from «atw, Kavow, 
€j USTICAL, | to burn.) > ns 
” Burning ; corroding; destroying the texture of an- 
tmal flesh. ; 
2. Fig. severe; as, a caustic remark. a 
Caustic curve; in geometry, a curve to which the 
ways.of light, reflected or refracted by another curve, 
‘are tangents. This eurve is of two kinds, viz., the 
catacaustic, formed -by reflection, and the diacaustic, 
formed by refraction. Guilt. 
CAUSTIC, x. In medicine, any substance which, ap- 
plied to living animals, acts like fire, in corroding 
the part and dissolving ita texture ; an escharotic. 
Lunar caustic; 2 preparation of siiver, obtained by 
solution in nitric acid, and afterward.fused in a 
crucible. It is a nitrate of silver. Nicholson. 
.CAUS-TIC'I-TY, xn. The quality of acting like fire 
on animal matter, or the quality of combining with 
the principles of organized substances, and destroy- 
ing ‘their texture. This quality belongs to concen- 
trated acids, pure alkalis, and some metallic salts. 
: 2. Fig. severity, cutting remark. 
€AUS'TI€-NESS, n.' The quality of being nicer 
ott. 
€AU'TEL, x. -fL. cautela, from caveo, to take care.] 
Caution. : [Not used.] Shak. 
€AU'TEL-OUS, a. [Fr. cauteleur, from L. cautela.] 
1. Cautious; wary ; provident. Wotton. 
2, Cunning; treacherous; wily. Spenser. 
€AU'TEL-OUS-LY, adv. Cunningly ; slily ; treach- 
erously. Bacon. 


2, Cautiously ; warily. _ Brown. 
€AU'TEL-OUS-NESS, n. Cautiousness. 
€AU'TER, n. A searing hot iron. Minskeu. 


€AU'TER-ISM, x. The application of cautery. 
Ferrand, 
€AU-TER-I-ZA'TION, n. [See Cauterize.] In 
surgery, the act of burning or searing some morbid 
.part, by the application of fire. This 1s done by 
araias tow, cotton, moxa, Spanish wax, pyramidi- 
cal pieces of linen, &c., or more generaliy by a hot 
iron. Encyc. 
SAU'TER-IZE, v. t. [Fr. cauteriser; Sp. and Port. 
cauterizar ; It. cauterizzare; Gr. xautnpiatw, from 
<av7mp, a burning or branding iron, from xarw, to 
burn. 3 
To burn or sear with fire or a hot iron, as morbid 


flesh, 
€AU'TER-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Burnt or seared with a 
hot iron. 
-CAU'TER-IZ-ING, ppr. Burning, as with a hot tron. 
€AU'TER-IZ-ING,n The act of burning, as with a 


hot iron. 
CAU/TER-Y, n. [Gr. cavrepiov; L. cautertum. See 

AUTERIZE.] 

A burning or searing, as of morbid flesh, by a hot 
iron, or by caustic medicines that burn, corrode, or 
destroy any selid part of an animal body. Tie 
burning by a hot iron is called actual cautery ; that 
by caustic medicines, potential cautery. 

AU'TION, xz.  {L. cautio; Fr. caution; Sp. caucion ; 
rom L. caveo, to take care. See Class Gb, No. 3, 52, 
53, 83. The sense of caveo is probably to retire, or 
to stop, check, or hold.] 

1. Provident care; prudence in regard to danger ; 
wariness, consisting in a careful attention to the 
probable effects of a measure, and a judicious course 
.of conduct to avoid evils and the arts of designing 
men. é 

Catition ia the armer to defend us against imposition and the at- 

tacks of evil. cas 

‘2. Security for, nearly the sense of the French 
caution, bail. 

Pha parliament would give his majesty sufficient caution that the 

war should be prosecuted. Clarendon. 

3. Provision or security against; measures taken 
for security ; as, the rules and cautions of govern- 

ent. 

4. Precept; advice; injunction; warning; exbor- 
tation, intended as security or guard against evil. 

5. Vulgarly, a warning, or reason for caution ;-a3, 
the manner he beat him was a caution. 

€AU'TION, v.t. To give notice of danger; to warp; 
to exbort to take heed. 
You cautioned me against their charms, Swift, 
€AU0!TION-A-RY, a. Containing caution, or warn- 
ing to avoid danger ; as, cautionary advice. 
2. Given as a pledge or in security ; as, a caufion- 
_ ary town. 
A€AU'TION-ED, pp. Warned ; 
ished. 
€AU'TION-ER, wn. In Scots law, the person who is 
nd for another to the performance of an obli- 


gation. 

€AU‘TION-ING, ppr. Warning; giving previous 
notice of danger. 

€AU'TION-RY, 2. In Scots law, the act of giving 
security for another, or the obligation by which ‘one 
person becomes engaged as security for another, that 
he shall pay a sum of money or perform a deed. 


Cc. 
£AU'TIOUS, a. 
evils ; attentive to examine probable effects and con- 


previously admon- 
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Wary ; watchful; careful to avoid |. 


CAV 


CAV 


sequences of measures, with a view to avoid danger; €A'VE-A-TING, n. In fencing, is the shifting the 


or misfortune ; prudent ; circumspect. 
€AU'TIOUS-LY, adv. With caution; in a wary, 
scrupulous manner. } 
€AU'TIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being cau- 
tious ; watchfulness ; provident care; circumspec- 
tion ; prudence with regard to danger. Addison. 
€AV'AL-€ADE, x. [Fr. cavalcade; Sp. cabalgada ; It. 
cavalcata. See Cavarry.] 

A procession of persons on horseback ; a formal, 
pompous march of horsemen and equipage, by way 
of parade, or to grace a triumph, the public entry of 
@ person of distinction, &c, 

€AV-A-LIER', n. [Fr. See Cavarry.] A horse- 
man, especially an armed horseman ; a knight, 

2. A gay, sprightly, military man. - 

3. The appellation of the party of King Parsi I. 

WwL 

4. In fortification, an elevation of earth, situated 
ordinarily in the gorge of a bastion, bordered with a 
parapet, with embrasures. Encyc. 

5. In the manege, one who understands horsemuan- 
ship; one skilled in the art of riding. 

€AV-A-LIER’, a. Gay; sprightly ; warlike ; brave ; 
generous. [ Obs. 

2. Haughty ; disdainful. 

3. Pertaining to the cavaliers, or party of Charles I. 

€AV-A-LIER'ISM, x. The practice or principles of 


cavaliers._ Scott. 
€AV-A“LIER'LY, adv. Haughtiiy ; arrogantly ; dis- 
dainfully. WarLurton. 


€AV-A-LIER'NESS, n. Haugbtiness; a disdainful 
manner. 

€AV'AL-RY, n. [Fr. cavalerie, from cavalier, a horse- 
man, and this from cheval, a horse, whence cavalcade ; 
It. cavallo, a horse, cavaliere, cavaleata; Sp. caballo, 
caballero, cabalgada, from L. caballus, a horse; Ir. 
capall and peall; Russ. kobila,a mare; Gr. xaBudAns, 
a pack-horse.] 

A body of military troops on horses; a general 
term, including light-horse, dragoons, an 
bodies of men, serving on horseback. Encyc, 

€A'VATE, wv. t. te cavo, to make hollow.) 

To dig out and make hollow ; but superseded by 
Excavate. 

€A'VA-TED, pp. Made hollow. 

€AV-A-TI/NA, (kav-a-té/nd,) n. [It.] In music, a 
short air, without a return or second part, which is 
sometimes relieved by recitative. Busby. 

€A'VA-TING, ppr. Making hollow. 

€A-VA4'ZION, (Ka-va’zhun,) n. [L. cavo, to hollow.}- 
In architecture, the underdigging or hollowing of the 
earth, for the foundation of a building, or for cellar- 
age, allowed to be the sixth part of the Lught of the 
building. Johnson. Bailey. 

€AVE, rn. [Fr. cave; L. cavea; Sp. cueva; It. cava; 


ae 


Arm. caf, or cau; W. ogov ; Hindoo, gopa; Ar. ols 


- - 


kauba, to dig out or excavate, or ( sL~ gaufa, to be 


hollow. Class Gb, No. 8, 71.] 

A hollow place in the earth; a subterraneous cav- 
em; aden. This may be natural or artificial. The 
primitive inhabjtants of the earth, in many countries, 
lived in caves; and the present inhabitants of some 
parts of the earth, especially in the bigh northern 
latitudes, occupy caves, particularly in winter. 

Lot dwelt in a cave, he and his daughters. —Gen. xix. 

Caves were also used for the burial of the dead. 

Abraham buried Sarah in the cave of the field of Machpelah. — 

Gen. xxiii, 

Bacon applies the word to the ear; ‘* the cave of the 

ear ;’’ but this application is unusual. 
€AVE, v.t. To make hollow. 
CAVE, v. i. To dwell in a cave. 

To cave in; to fall in and Jeave a hollow, as earth 
on the side of a well or pit. When, in digging into 
the earth, the side is excavated bya falling of a quan- 
tity of earth, it is said to cave in. orby. 

€A'VE-A, n. [L.] In ancient architecture, aterm applied 
to the dens er stables for wild beasts, under the seats 
and around the arches of an amphitheater. Elmes. 

eae rn. ([L. caveat, let him beware, from ca- 
veo. 

1. In law, a process in a court, especially in a spir- 
itual court, to stop proceedings, as to stop the proving 
of a will; also, to prevent the institution of a clerk 
to 4 benefice. Blackstone. 

In America, it is used in courts of common law. 

Cranch’s Reports, 

2. Intimation of caution ; hint; warning ; admo- 
nition , 

3; In the patent laws of the United States, a descrip- 
tion of some invention, designed to be patented, 
lodged in the office before the patent right is taken. 
out. It operates as a bar to applications, respecting 
the same invention, from any other quarter. 

€4'VE-AT, v. t. To enter a caveat. 
Judge Innes, Cranch’s Reports 
€A'VE-AT EMP'TOR. Let the purchaser beware ; 
that is, let him examine the quality of what he buys, 
since the risk lies with him. Bouvier. 


sword from one side of that of your adversary to the 

other. Encyc, 
€A'VE-A-TOR, n. One who enters a caveat. 

Judge Innes, Cranch’s Reports, 
CAV'ERN, 2. [L. caverna; Sp Port. and It. wd. This 
word seems to be composed of cavus, and the Sax, 
@rn, a secret place. See Tavern and Barn,] 

A deep, hollow place in the earth. In general, it 
differs from cave in greater depth, and in being ap- 
plied most usually to natural hollows or chasms, 

Earth with its caverns dark and deep. Watts, 


€AV'ERN-ED, a. Full of caverns or deep chasms 5 
having caverns. 

2. Inhabitingacavern. ~ Pope. 
€AV'ERN-OUS, a. [L. cavernosus.] Hollow ; full of 
caverns ; filled with small cavities, Woodward. 

[Faber uses cavernal, which is less regularly 
formed. 

€A-VERN'U-LOUS, a. [L. cavernula.} 
Cavities ; as, cavernulous metal. 

€A-VET'TO, n. [from It. cavo.] In architecture, w 
hollowed molding, whose profile is the quadrant of a 
circle ; used principally in cornices, Guilt. 

€AV'E-ZON, |n. [Fr. cavegon, or cavesson; It, ca- 

€AV’ES-SON, } _vezzone, a muzzle for a horse, from 
cavare, to draw.] 

A sort of nose-band, of iron, leather, or wood, 
sometimes flat, and sometimes hollow or twisted 
which is put on the nose of a horse to wring it, an 
thus to forward the suppling and breaking of him. 

Farrier’s Dict. 


€A-VIARE, (ka-veer’,))n. [Sp. cabial; It. caviale;. 


CAV'I-AR, (kav/e-ur, ing Mt - Enablers The 
“ee 3) So ’ 


Arabie verb yp khabara, from which this word ie 


formed, signifies to try, to strain, or press, and to 
season with fat. It may coincide with the Gr. retpawy 
L. experior.] 

The roes of certain large fish, prepared and salted, 
The best is made from the roes of the sterlet, stur- 
geon, sevruga, and beluga, caught in the lakes or 
rivers of Russia. The roes are put into a bag with a 
strong brine, and pressed by wringing, and then drie¢ 
and put in casks or into cisterns, perforated at bottom, 
where they are pressed by heavy weights. The poor- 
est sort is trodden with the feet. Tooke. 

Caviare was considered as a delicacy, by some, in 
Shakspeare’s time, but not relished by most. Hence 
Hamlet says of a certain play, ** *>T'was caviare to the 
general,” i. e. to the common people, who could not 
relish or understand it. 

€AV'I-CORN, n. [L. cavus and cornu.}] A ruminant 
animal having the horns hollowed liké a sheath, and 
planted on a bony process of the front, as the ante- 


lope. 
€AVIIL, v. %. (Sp. cavilar ; Port. cavillar ; It. cavillare ; 
L. cavillor ; D. kibbelen; Oriental $2p ; Ch. to cry out 
or complain ; Syr. to accuse, oppose, censure. } 
1. To raise captious and frivolous objections ; to 
find fault without good reason ; followed by at. 
It lg better to reason than to cavil, Anon, 


2. To advance futile objections, or to frame soph 
isms, for the sake of victory in an argument. 
CAV'IL, v. . To receive or treat with objections. 
Wilt thou enjoy the 
Then cavil the pach et ? — 
Not usual.) 
€AV'IL, n. False or frivolous objections ; also, a fal- 
lacious kind of reason, bearing some resemblance to 
truth, advanced for the sake of victory. 
Johnson. Encye. 
€AV'IL-ER, nr. One who cavils ; one who is apt to 
raise captious objections ; a captious disputant. 
Addison, 
€AV'IL-ING, ppr. or 2. Raising frivolous objections, 
€AV/IL-ING, x The raising of frivolous objections. 
€AV'IL-ING-LY, adv. Ina caviling manner. 
Sherwood. 
€AV-IL-LA'TION, x. [L. cavillatio.] The act or 
practice of caviling, or raising frivolous objections, 


Hooker. 
€AV'IL-OUS, a. Captious; unfair in argument; apt 
to object without good reason, 


Ayliffe. 
€AV'IL-OUS-LY, adv. In a cavilous manner ; cap- 
tiously. 


Milton. 
€AV'IL-OUS-NESS, n. Captiousness; disposition or 
aptitude to raise frivolous objections. 
€AVIIN, x. [Fr., from L. cavus, hollow.] 

In the military art, a hollow way, or natural hollow, 
adapted to cover troops, and facilitate their approach 
to a place. Johnson. Bailey. 

€AV'I-TY, rn. [L. cavitas; Fr. cavité ; from L. cavus, 
hollow. 

A hollow place ; hollowness; an opening ; as, the 
cavity of the mouth or throat. [This ts a word of very 

eneral signification. 
€AV'O-LIN-ITE, nr. [from Cavolini, a Neapolitan nat- 
uralist.] 

A variety of Nepheline, which see. 

€A/VY, 


Milton, 


Full of little. 
Black. 


>” A genus of quadrupeds, embracing the 


& 
1 


Pe 


CEI 


nea pig, holding a middle place between the mu- 

rine and leporine tribes, Encyc. 

CAW, ». i. [Probably from the sound; Sax. ceo, a 

crow ox a jay.] é 

To cry like a crow, rook, or raven. 

fAWwk, - A name given by miners to an opaque, 

ae massive, or compact variety uf suphate of 
ryta. , 


SAWK/Y, a. Pertaining to cawk; like cawk. 
Se . Woodward. 
JAW-ING, n. The cry of the crow, rook, or raven. 
€AX'OU, n. [Sp. caza, caxon.]. A chest of ores of any 
metal that has been burnt, ground, and washed, and 
is ready to be refined. Chalmers. 
OAY-ENNE! PEP’PER, n. A very pungent pepper, 
the produce of some species of Capsicum. 
€AY'MAN, 2. An animal of the genus Lacerta, found 
in the West Indies; the alligator. 
€A-Zi€'" (ka-zeek’,) ». The title of a king or 
€A-ZIQUE!’,} chief, among several tribes of Indians 
in America, 
CEASE, »v. i. [Fr. cesser; Sp. cesar; Port. cessar; It. 
cessare; L, cesso.] 
1, To stop moving, acting, or speaking; to leave 
Off ; to give over; followed by from before a noun, 
Ttis an honor for a man to cease from strife. — Prov. xx. 
2, To fail ; to be wanting. 
The poor shall never cease out of the land, — Deut. xv. 


3. To stop; to be at an end; as, the wonder 
ceases ; the storm has ceased, 
4. To be forgotten. 
I would make the remembrance of them to cease, — Deut, xxxil. 
5. To abstain ; as, cease from anger. Ps. Xxxvii. 
To cease from labor, is to rest; to cease from strife 
is to be quiet ;. but in such phrases the sense of cease 
is not. varied, ‘ 
CEASE, vt, To put a stop to; to put an end to. 
Cease this impious rage. Milton, 
_ {But in this use the phraseis generally elliptical.) 

_ CEASE, x. -Extinction. [ot in use.] Shak. 
CEAS’ED, (scest,) pp. Stopped; ended. 
CEASE'LESS, a. Without a ‘stop or pause ;- inces- 

6ant ; continual ; without intermission. 

a All these with ceaseless praise his works behold. Milton. 

; 2. Endless ; enduring forever ; as, the ceaseless joys 

of heaven. : 
CiASE/LESS-LY, adv. Incessantly ; perpetually. 
- Donne. 
CEASING; per. Stopping; ending; desisting ; fail- 


ng. 
CEAS'ING, n. Cessation ; stop; intermission. 
CE€-€HIN’, (che-keen , m. A coin of Italy and Bar- 
bary. [See Zecuin. 
| CBICI-TY,n. [L. cecttas, from cecus, oil 
Blindness. 
CE-€O'TIEN-CY, n. Tendency to blindness. 
CBE/DAR, n. [L. cedrus; Fr. cedre; Sp. and It. cedro; 
‘from Gr. xedpos j Syr. 3 ¢O i Heb. wp kadar; to be 
dark.] 

Atree. This name is given to different species of 
the Juniper, and to a species of Pinus. The latter is 
that which is mentioned in Scripture, It is an ever- 

J green, grows to a great size, and is remarkable for 
\ its durability. 
€E/DAR-ED, a. Covered or furnished with cedars. 
CE/DAR-LIKE, a. Resembling a cedar. B. Jonson. 
CiE'DARN, a. Pertaining to the cedar. Milton. 
CEDE, v.t. [Fr. ceder; Sp. and Port. ceder ; It. cedere; 
L. cedo; W. gadu, gadaw: Eng. to 
and Cones.) This coincides also with the Gr. xa{w, 


TOWNe 


ad Ve 
1. To yield ; to surrender ; to give up; to resign ; 
| 08, to’cede a fortress, a province, or country, by trea- 
) ty. This word is appropriately used to denote the 
relinquishment of a conquered city, fortress, or terri- 
to the former sovereign or proprietor. 


to! 
3. To relinquish and grant; as, to cede all claims 


to a disputed right or territory. 
The — must cede to the government some of their 
ut 


CED/‘ED, pp. ore. Yielded ; surrendered ; given up. 
) CE-DIL'LA, n. A mark used on the French c, [thus ¢,] 
to show that it is to be sounded like s, | ~ 
CRD/ING, ppr. Yielding ; giving up. 
CE'DRAT, x A species of citron-tree. Pallas. Tooke. 
CF’DRINE, (sé‘drin,) a Belonging to cedar. . 
CE’DRY, a, Having the color or properties of cedar. 
CED'ULE, x. A scroll; a writing. Cotgrave. 
7 CED/U-OUB, a. Fit to be felled. Evelyn. 
CEIL, v.¢, [Sp. cielo, heaven, a roof or ceiling; It. 
clu; Fr. ciel, heaven, a canopy, a tester; L. calum. 
Qu. Gr. xotAos. “This word indicates its original ap- 
plication to vaulted buildings, without diyisiuns Into 
= Stories ; such as many of the public edifices in Eu- 
i but which are rarcly seen in Ameries} 
‘0 overlay or cover the inner’ roof of a building ; 
or to cover the top or roof:of 3 room. 
And the greater house he ceiled with firtree. —2 Chron. iit. 


CEIL’ED, (seeld,) pp. or 2.” Overlaid with timber 
of with plastering. ; i 


Jay. 


quit. (See Quit | 


natural | 


CEL 
CEIL/ING, ppr. Covering the top of a room or build- 


ing. 
CELL'ING, n. The upper horizontal or curved sur- 
face of an apartment, opposite the floor. It may be 


of boards, or of lath and plastering. Hence ceiling | 


is used for the upper part of a room. 
2. In ship-building, the inside planks of a ship. 
CEIL'ING-ED, a. Furnished with a ceiling. ‘ 
Wordsworth. 
CEL/AN-DINE, n._ [D. celedonie; It. celidonia; L. che- 
lidonia ; Gr. yeArdovior, from yet dw, a swallow.] 
A plant, swallow-wort, horned or prickly poppy, 
growing on old walls, among rubbish, and in waste 
places. The lesser celandine is called pile-wort, a spe- 
cies of Ranunculus. The name is also given to the 
Bocconia, a plant of the West Indies, called the 
reater trce-celandine. The true orthography would 
é CHELIDINE. J Core, Fam. of Plants. 
CEL'A-TURE, n. [L. celatura, from celo, to engrave 
or emboss.] 
1. The act or art of engraving or embossing. 
2, That which is engraved. Hakewill, 
CEL’E-BRANT, n. One who performs a public relig- 


ious rite; applied particularly to the officiating priest , 


in the Roman Catholic church. 

CEL/E-BRATE, v. ¢. [Ir. ceileabradh; Fr. célébrer ; 
Sp. and Port. celebrar; It. celzbrare; L. celebro, from 
celeber, famous. The Russ. has slavlyu. Qu. the 
toot of Gr. xdeErw.] 

1. To praise; to extol ; to commend ; to give praise 
to; to make famous; as, to celebrate the name of the 
Most High. 

The grave cannot celebrate thee. —Is. xxxviil, 
2. To distinguish by solemn rites; to keep holy. 
From even to even shall ye celebrate your Sabbath, — Lev. xxiil, 


3. To honor or. distinguish by ceremonies and 
marks of joy and respect ; a3, to celebrate the birth- 
day of Washington ; to celebrate a marriage. 

4. To mention in a solemn manner, whether of joy 
or sorrow. Johnson. 

CEL’E-BRA-TED, pp. Praised ; extolled ; honored. 

2. a. Having celebrity ; distinguished ; well- 
known. 

CEL’E-BRA-TING, ppr. Praising; honoring. 

CEL-E-BRA’TION, 2x. 
tinguishing by solemn rites ; as, the celebration of a 
marriage, or of a religious festival. 

2. A distinguishing by ceremonies, or by marks of 


joy or respect; as, the celebration of a birthday, or } 


other anniversary. Peak: 
3. Praise ; renown ; honor or distinction bestowed, 
whether by songs, eulogies, or rites and ceremonies. 


Clarendon. 

CEL/E-BRA-TOR, x. One who celebrates. Boyle. 
CE-LE/BRI-OUS, a Famous; renowned. aoe 

ew. 


Us 
chi) BRLOUS-LY, adv,. With praise or renown, 
Little et 

CE-LE’/BRI-OUS-NESS, n, Fame; renown, [Little 
used. 

CE LER/RE-TY, n, [L. celebritas.] Fame; renown; 
the distinction or honor publicly bestowed on a na- 
tion or person, on character or exploits; the distinc- 
tion bestowed on whatever is great or remarkable, 
and manifested by praises or eulogies; as, the celeb- 
rity of the duke of Wellington ; the celebrity of Ho- 
mer, or of the [liad. 

England acquired celebrity from the triumphs of Marlborough. 
T. Dawes. 
2. Public and splendid transaction ; as, the celebri- 
ty of a marriage., In this sense, as used by Bacon, 
we now use cclchration. 

CEL‘E-RI. See Cerery. 

CE-LE’/RI-A€, ». A variety of celery, called also the 
turnip-rooted celery. [See Crevery.]} 

CE-LER'I-TY, n. [L. celeritas ; Fr. celerité: Sp. cele- 
ridad; It. celeritd, trom L. celer, swift ; Oriental 9p, 
swift, light ; Gr. eedAw.] 4 

1. Rapidity in motion ; swiftness; speed ; applied 
most generally to bodies moving on or near the earth ; 
as, the celerity of a horse, or of a fowl. We speak 
of the velocity of sound or of light, or of a planet in 
its orbit. This distinction, however, is not general, 
nor can the differgnt uses of the two words be pre- 
cisely defined. We apply celerity rather than velocity 
to thought; but there seems to be no reason, except 
usage, why the two words should not be synon- 
ymous, 

2. An affection of motion by which a movable 
body runs through a given space in a given time. 

Encyc. 

SEMERYs n. {Fr. celeri; D. seldery; G. selleri; Gr. 
cedtvov 

A plant, a species of Apium, cultivated for the 


table. 
CE-LES’TIAL, (se-lest’yal,) a. [L. celestis, from co 
lum, ealum, heaven. 

1. Heavenly ; belonging or relating to heaven; 
dwelling in heaven ; as, celestial spirits ; celestial 
joys. Hence the word eonveys the idea of superior 
excellence, delight, purity, &c. Dryden. 

2. Belonging to the upper regions, or visible heav- 
en; as, celestial signs ; the celestial globe. 


Solemn performance; a dis- } 


TCEL/LAR, 2. [L. cellarium. 


CEL 


ee 
3. Descending from heaven; as, a suit of celrstiog 
armor. Ope. 
CE-LES’TIAL, 2. An inhabitant of heaven. Pope. 
CE-LES’TIAL-IZE, (se-lest/yal-ize,) v.t. To make 
celestial. 
CE-LES/TIAL-IZ-ED, pp. Made celestial. Qu. Rev 
CE-LES/TIAL-LY, adv. Ina heavenly or transport- 
ing manner 
CE-LES'TI-FT-ED, pp. Made heavenlike. 5 
CE-LES'TLFY, v.t. To communicate something of” 
a heavenly nature to any thing. [JVot used.) Brown. ' 
CE-LES'TI-F¥-ING, ppr. Making heavenlike. 
CEL'ES-TIN, jx. In mineralogy, native sulphate of 
CEL/ES-TINE, } _ strontian,a mineral so named from 
its occasional delicate blue color. Ure. 
CEL'ES-TINS, x. pl. A religious order, founded by Cel. 
estin V. in the 13th century. They have ninety-six 
convents in [taly, and twenty-one in France. They 
rise two hours after midnight to say matins. They 
eat no flesh except when sick, and fast often.. Their 
habit is a white gown, a capuche, and a black scap- 
ulary. Encye, 
CE'LI-A€, a, [L. celiecus; Gr. kothtaxos, from xotAtay 
the belly.] < 
Pertaining to the lower belly, or intestines. 


Arbuthnot. 
CE-LIB’A-CY or CEL/I-BA-CY, 2, i calebs, ab 
unmarried person ; celibatus, a single }ife.] 


An unmarried state ; a single life. It is most free 
quently, if not always, applied to males, or to a vol+ 
untary single life. 


They look on celibacy as an accursed state, Speciator. 


CEL'I-BATE, n. A single life ; celibacy ; chiefly used 
when speaking of the single life of the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy. Encye. 

2. A person who is unmarried. Rich. Dict, 

CEL-ID-OG/RA-PHY, 2. <A description of apparent 
spots on the disk of the sun, or on planets. 

CELL, x. [L. celia; Ir. ceall; Sp. celda; Port. and It, 
cella; D. kelder, a cellar ; G. keller; Sw. kce/lare; Dan. 
kelder ; W. cell. -It has the elements of the L. celo, 
to conceal, and of the English hold.} 

: a A small or close apartment, as in a prison, or a 
ath. 

2. A cottage; a cave; a small or mean place of 
residence, Prior, 

3. A small cavity or hollow place, variously a) 
plied ; as, the cells of the brain ; the cells of a honey- 
comb, &c. 

4. In botany, a hollow place in a pericarp, particu- 
larly in a capsule, in which seeds are lodged. Ac- 
cording to the number Of these celis, pericarps are 
called unilocular, bilocular, trilocular, &e. Ma 

5. In anatomy, a little bag, or bladder, containing 
fluid or other matter ; as, the adipose cells, confining 

c CYC 

6. A religious house. Chaucer. 
7. In ancient architecture, the cell, or cella, was the 

part of a temple within the walls, 

See Crt. 

A room under a house or other building, used as @ 
repository of liquors, provisions, and other stores for 
a family. 

CEL’/LAR-AGE, ». The room for a cellar; a cellar, 
or cellars. 

2, Charge for storage in a cellar, Smart, 

CEL-LA-RET!,. A case of cabinet work, for hold 
ing bottles of liquors. 

CEL/LAR-IST, } 2. An officer in a monastery who 

CEL/LAR-ER, has the care of the cellar, or the 
charge of procuring and keeping the provisions; 
also, an officer in chapters, who has the care of the 
temporals, and particularly of distributing bread, wine, 
and monev to canons, on account of their attendance 
in the choir. Encys. 

CEL-LIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. cella, and fero, to bear.] 

Bearing or producing cells, Encyc. 

CEL'LU-LAR, a. [L. cellula, a little cell. | 

Consisting of cells, or containing cells. Kirwan, 

The cellular membrane or tissue, in animal bodies, is 
composed of an infinite number of minute cells, 
communicating with each other. It invests every 
fiber, and‘seems to be the medium of connection 
between all parts of the body. The cells serve as 
reservoirs for fat. Encye ., 

Cellular tissue; {n plants, that kind of elementary 
organic matter which answers to the flesh in animals, 
It is found in ali plants, and often, ay in mosses, 
constitutes their- entire substance, _ P. Cyc. 

CEL’'LU-LAR, xn. A plant having no spiral vessels, 
and whichis flowerless. Lindley. 

CEL'LU-LA-TED, a. Formed with celle. Caldwell. 

CEL’LULE, zn. A small ceil. P 

CEL-LU-LIF’ER-OUS, a... (IL. celfula, a little cell, and 
fero, to bear.] ; 

Bearing or producing little cells. 

_ of Nat. Hist. 

CEL/LU-L6ZE, a. Containing ce 

CELS'I-TUDE, rn, [L. pera 

Hight ; elevation. Ey er, 

CELT, n. One of the primitive inhabitants of the 

. south of Europe. [See Cexrre. 

CELT-I-BE'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Ceiltiberia and 
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™ {ts inhabitants, the Celtiberi, or Celts of the Iberus, 
a river in Spain. ae 
CELT-1-BE/RI-AN,n. An inhabitant of Celtiberia. 


CELT'I€, a. [W. celt, a covert or shelter; ce-tied, | 


one that dwells m a covert, an inhabitant of the 
ole Celt; celu, to conceal, L. celo; Gr. KeArvi, 
Celts. 

Pertaining to the primitive inhabitants of the 
south and west of Europe, or to the early inhab- 
itants of ltaly, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. We say, 
Celtic nations; Celtic customs; Celtec origin. 

CELT'I€, n. The language of the Celts. 


CELT’1-CIS$M, n. The manners and customs of the 


Celts, Warton, 

CELT'IS, n. The nettie-tree, a genus of several 
species; among which are the Australis, or Southern, 
a native of Africa and the south of Europe ; the 
Oriental, growing in-Armenia and Taurica ; and the 
Western, growing in Virginia. Encyc. Tooke. 

CEMENT, x. [L. cementum; Fr. ctment: Arm. cunant; 
Sp. cimiento, the groundwork of a building; It. 
cimento, an essay or experiment. j 

t. Any glutinous or other substance capable of 
uniting bodies in close cohesion, as mortar, glue, 
solder, &c. In building, cement denotes a stronger 
kind of mortar than that which is ordinarily used. 

Encyc. 

2. Bond of union; that which unites firmly, as 
persons in friendship, or men in society. 

3. Powders or pastes, surrounding bodies in pots 
and crucibles, for chemical purposes. 

This word is pronounced ce-ment' by Brande and 
Smart. 

CE-MENT’, v. t To unite by the apphcation of 
glutinous substances, by mortar which hardens, or 
other matter that produces cohesion of budies. 

2, Tounite firmly or closely ; as, to cement all parts 
of the community ; to cement friendship 

CE-MENT", v. i. _To unite or become solid ; to unite 
and cohere. Sharp. 

CEM-ENT-A'TION, rn. The act of cementing ; the 
act of uniting by a suitable substance. ; 

2. In chemistry, a process which consists in sur- 
‘rounding a solid body with the powder of other sub- 
stances, and heating the whole to redness. fron 1s 
thus converted into steel, glass mto porcelain, &c. 

F Brande 

CE-MENT’A-TO-RY, a Cementing; having the 
quality of uniting firmly. Encyc 
E-MENT’ED, pp. or a. United by cement; changed 

y.cement; firmly united ; consolidated. 

CE-MENT’ER, n. The person or thing that cements. 

CE-MENT’ING, ppr. or a. Uniting by cement; 
changing by means of a cement; uniting closely ; 
eonsvlidating. 

CEM-EN-T'I’’TIOUS, (sem-en-tish’us,) a, Having the 
quality of cementing. Forsyth. Uniting as cement ; 
conglutinating ; tending to unite or consolidate. 

CEM’E-TER-Y, 2. [L. cameterium; Gr. xoipatnptov, 
from xuipaw, to oe 

A place where the dead bodies of human beings 
are buried. Addison. 

CEN‘A-TO-RY, a. [L. cenatorius, from cena, supper, 
ceno, to sup.] 

Pertaining or relating to supper. Brown. 

CEN/O-BITE,2. [Gr.«, vBiorgs,a community, from 
«vos, common, and Bing, life, Br .w, to ee 

One of a religious order, who live in a convent, or 
in community ; in opposition to an anchoret, or 
hermit, who lives in solitude, Encye. . 

CEN-O-BIT’I€, a. Living in commnnity, as 

CEN-O-BIT’I€-AL, men belonging to a convent. 

Sullingfleet. 

CE'NO-BY,27. A place where persons live in com- 
munity. Buck. 

CEN/O-TAPH, (sen'o-taf,) n. [Gr. xevoragiov, from 
«evos, empty, and rapos, a tomb.] 

An empty tombrerected in honor of some deceased 
person ; 4 monument erected to one who is buried 
elsewhere. : Johnson. Encyc. 

CENSE, (sens,)n. [L. census, a valuation, a register- 
ing, a tax ; censeo, to enroll, totax. Qu. Ch. 03), to 
impose.a fine. ae 

1. A public rate or tax. Bacon. 

2, Condition 3 rank., [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 

CENSE, v.t. [Fr. encenser, See Inctnse.]} 

To perfume with odors from burning substances, 

‘ Dryden. 

CENS/ER, 2. [Fr. encensoir; Sp. incensario; It. in- 
censiere. See yedielg W : 

A vase or pan in which incense is burned. Among 
the Jews, a kind of chifiug-dish, covered by a dome, 
and suspended by a chain, used to offer perfumes in 
sacrifices. Encyc, 

CENS'LNG, ppr. . Perfuming with odors. 

CEN’SION, (sen’shun,) n. (L. censio. See Cense.]} 

A rate, tax, or assessment. J. Hall, 

CEN’SOR,n. [L. censur. See Cense.] 

1. An officer in ancient Rome, whose business was 
to register the effects of the citizens, to impose taxes 
according to the property which each man possessed, 
and to inspect the manners of the citizens, with 
power to censure vice and immorality by inflicting a 
pu*fic mark of ignominy on the offeiuder. . 
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2. One who is empowered to examine all manu- 
scripts and books, before they are committed to the 
press, and to see that they contain nothing heretical 
or immoral. Encye. 

3. One who is given to censure. den. 

CEN-SO/RI-AL, ) a. Belonging to a censor, or to the 

CEN-SO’RI-AN, correction of public morals; as, 
censorial power. 

'__ 2. Full of censure. [More properly Censorrovs.] 

CEN-SO’RI-OUS, a. Addicted to censure, apt to 
blame or condemn ; severe in making remarks on 
others, or on their writings or manners ; often im- 
plying ill-nature, illiberality, or uncharitableness , as, 
@ censorious critic. 

2. Implying or expressing censure ; as, censorious 
remarks. 

CEN-SO’RI-OUS-LY, adv. In a censorious mannet. 
CEN-SO’'RI-OUS-NESS. nv. Disposition to blame and 
condemn ; the habit of censuring or reproaching. 

2. The qnality of being censorivus, [ Vaylor. 

CEN’SOR-LIKE, a. Censorious. 

CEN’'SOR-SHIP,n. The office or dignity of a censor ; 
the time during which a censor holds his office. 

CEN’SU-AL, (sen‘shu-al,) a. [L. ceasualis.] i 

Relating to, or containing a census; liable to b 

rated. Whituker. Encyt. 
CEN’SUR-A-BLE, a [See Crensure.] Worthy of 
censure ; blamable ; culpable , reprehensible ; faulty ; 
as, a censurable person, os censurable conduct. 
CEN’SUR-A-BLE-NESs, 2. Blamableness; fitness 
to be censured. Whitlock. 
CEN-SUR-A-BLY, adv. Inamanner worthy of blame. 
CEN’SURE, (sen'shur,) n. [L. censura; Fr. censure ; 
Sp. Port. and [t. censura; from L. censeo, censo~.) 


J. An estimate or judgment without implying dis- | 


approbition. [ Obs.] Buruet. 

2. The act of blaming or finding fault and con- 
demning as wrong , applicable to the moraJ conduct, 
or to the works of men. 
it 139 nearly equivalent to blame, reproof, reprehen- 
sion, reprimand. It is an expression of dtsapproba- 
tion, which often imphes reproof. 

3. Judicial sentence ; judgment thatcondemns, An 
ecclesiastical censure is a sentence of condemnation, 
or penalty mflicted on a member of a church for mai- 
conduct, by which he ts deprived of the communion 
of the church, or prohibited from executing the 
sacerdotal office. Encyce. 

CEN’SURE, (sen'shur,) v. t. [Fr. censurer ; Sp. cen- 
surar.} 

To find fault with and condemn as wrong; to 
blame ; to express disapprobation uf; as, to censure 
a man, or his manners, or his writings. 

We laugh at vanity oflener than we censure pride 

Buckminster. 

2. To condemn by a judicial sentence, as in eccle- 
siastical affairs. 

3. To estimate. [Vot in use.] Shak. 
CEN’SURE, v. i. To judge. [Wot in use.] 
CEN'SUR-ED, (sen’shurd,) pp. Blamed, reproved ; 

condemned. : 
CEN’SUR-ING, ppr. Blaming; finding fault with. 
CEN'SUR-ING, a2. A blaming; reproach. 
CEN'SUS, n. {L. from censeo. See Cense.] 

1. In ancient Rome, an authentic declaration made 
before the cenmsurs, by the citizens, of their names 
and placee of abode. This declaration was regis- 
tered, ana contained an enumeration of all their 
lands and estates, their quantity and quality, with 
the wives, children, domestics, tenants, and siaves, 
of each citizen. Hence the word signifies this enu- 
Mmeration or register, a man’s whole substance, and 
the tax imposed according io each man’s property. 

2. {n the United States of America, an enumeration 
of the inhabitants of all the States, taken by order of 
the congress, to furnish the rule of apportioning the 
representation among the States, and the number 
of representatives to which each State is entitled in 
the congress; also, an enumeration of the inhab- 
itants of a State, taken by order of its legislature. 

CENT, 2. [Fr. cent; Sp. ciento; Port. cento; It. cento; 
from L, centum, formed on the Celtic, W. cant, Arm. 
cant, Corn. kanz. The Welsh cant signifies a circle, 
hoop, wheel, or rim, a wattled fence round a yard or 
corn-floor, hence a complete circle, a hundred. It is 
probable that the Teutonic and Gothic hund, in hun- 


Sue 
dred, is the same word. Ar. Xi handon, a hun- 


dred, and the same root gives’ India, Hindu. See 
Huwprep.] 

1. A hundred. In’ commerce, per cent. denotes a 
certain rate by the hundred ; as ten per cent. is ten in 
the hundred, whether profit or loss. This rate is 
called percentage. 

. . 2 In the United States of America, a copper coin 
whose value is the hundredth part of a dollar. 

CENT’AGE, n. Rate by the cent or hundred. 

CEN’TAUR, n. [L. centaurus; Gr. xsvravpos. Qu. 
xevrew, to spur, and ravpos, a bull. 

1, In mythology, a fabulous being, supposed to-be 
half man and half horse. It has been supposedthat 
this fancied monster originated among the Lapithe, 
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a 

a tribe in Thessaly, who first invented the art of 

breaking horses. But the origin of the table and of 
the name is doubtful. 

2. A constellation of the southern hemisphere. 
Encyc. 
CEN'TAUR-IZE, v. i. To perform the acts of, or to 
be like, centaur; to be a man, and act like a brute. 


Young. 
CEN’'TAUR-LIKE, a. Havmg the appearance of a 
centaur. Si x 


CEN’TAU-RY, n. [L. centaurea: Gr. xevravpev. 

The popular name of vanous plants. The lesser 
centau~y is a species of Erythria. 

is yt oh ap geomeete ae A person a hundred years 
ola 

CEN'TE-NA-RY, a. 
hundred. ] 

The number of @ hundred, as, a centenary of 
years. 

CEN/TE-NA-RY, a. Relating to a hundred ; consist- 
ing of a bundred. 

CEN-TEN’NI-AL, a2. [L. centum, a hundred, and an- 
nus, a year.] 

1. Consisting of a hundred years, or completing 
that term. : Afazon. 

2. Pertaiming té « hundred years. 

3. Happening every hundred years. 

CEN'TER, ; n. (Gr. xevrosv, a pout, goad, or spur, 
CEN'TRE,§ froin -ev7 w, to prick ; L centrum; Fr. 
centre: Sp, centro. Port and I[t. id. 

1. A point equally distant from: the extrermties of 
a line, figure, or budy ; the middle pomt or place of 
any thing. 

2 The middie or central object In en army, the 
body of troops occupymg the place in the hne be- 
twéen the wings In a fleet, the division between 
the van and rear of the line of battle, and between 
the weather division and lee, mm tne order of sailing, 

3. A single vody or house. (Mar. Dict. 

These insututions collected all authority into one center, kings, 

nobles, uid people. , J. Adams. 

Center of gravity; m mechanics, the point about 
which all the parts of a body exactly balance each 
other, so that when that point is supported, the 
whole body 1s supported. D Olmsted. 

Center of motion ; the pomt which remains at rest, - 
while al) the other parts of a body move round it. 


[L. centenarius, from centum, a 


Barlow. 
CEN'TER,)0.t. To place on a center; to fix one 
CEN'TRE, central punt. Milton, 
2. Tocollect to a point 
Thy joys are centered all in me alone. Prior, 
a , 
CENTER v.i. To be coliected to a point. 
Our hopes must center on oursetves alone. Dryden. 
2. To be collected te a point ; to rest on. 
3. To be placed in the middle. Milton. 


CEN’TER-BIT, 
CEN'‘TRE-BIT, 


nm «An instrument tuming on a 
{ center, for boring circular holes. 
CENTeOD pp Collected to a point or center; 
CEN'TRED, fixed on a central point. 
CEN'TER-ING, ) ppr. Placing on the center; collect- 
CEN’TRING,- ing Ww a point. i 
CEN’TER-ING, n._ In architecture, the temporary 
woodwork or framing on which any vaulted work 
is constructed. Guilt. 
CEN-T'ES'I-MAL, a. [L. centesimus, from centum, & 
hundred.]} 

The hundredth. | As a noun, the next step of -pro- 
gression after decimal in the arithmetic of fractions. 

‘ «Johnson. 
CEN-TES-I-MA'TION, n. [L. centesimus, supra.) 

A military punishment for desertion, mutiny, or 
the like, where one person in a hundred is selected 
for execution. Encye. 

CEN'TESM, n. _ [I.. centesimus.] 

The hundredth part of an integer or thing. [Vot 

used. Bailey. ~ 
CEN-TI-CIP/IT-OUS, a. Having a hundred heads. 
CEN-T!F’'I-DOUS, a. Divided into a hundred parts, 
CEN-TI-FO’'LI-OUS, a. [L,centum, a hundred, and 

Solium, a leaf.) 

Having a hundred leaves. Bailey. Johnson. 

CEN’TI-GRADE, a. [L. cenfum, a hundred, and gra- 

dus, a degree. ] : 

Consisting of a hundred degrees; graduated into a 
hundred divisions or equal parts. 

Centigrade er; a thermometer having the 
distance between the freezing and boiling points of 
water divided into 100-degrees. 

CEN'TI-GRAMME, xn. [L. centum and gram.] 
In French measure, the hundredth part of a gramme. 


ae Sern 
CEN-TIL'I-TER, es [L.. centum, and Fr. litre, or 
CEN'TI-LI-TRE, litron.] 
The hundredth part of a litre, a little more than 
CENTHO-QUY. te d ieee! | 
-TIL/O- n eentum an " 
A hundred-fold pirates ple 
CEN-TIME’, (sin-teem’,) n, [Fr.] The hundredth 


cENTINE TER [La centum, a hundred, 
ee nm , a hun 
CEN'TI-ME-TRE, ; Gr. perpoy, measure. ] 


rather more than 39-100 of an inch, English measure. 
5 2 Christ. Obs. x. 192. 
_ £EN-TIN‘O-DY, 2. Knotgrass. [Jot used. 

_ CEN’TI-PED, n. [L. centipeda ; centum, a hundred, 
and pes, a foot.} ck : 
j A genzral term Shear to insects day He great 
4 aaber of feet. They belong to the order Myriapo- 
‘da. Among them the genus Scolopendra includes 
- large, venomous species, attaining, not unfrequently, 
in tropical climates, a length-of six inches or more. 
CEN'TI-PEE, for Centireo, is not used. 
CENT’NER, n. [L. centum, centinarius.] 

In metalhursry and assaying, a docimastic hundreé ; 
a weight divisiblé first into a hundred parts, an 
then into sinaller parts. The metallurgists use a 
weight divided into a hundred equal parts, each one 

tind; the whols they call a centner: the pound is 
divided into thirty-two parts, or half ounces; the 
half ounee into two quarters ; and each of these into 
two drams, But the assayers use different weights. 
With them a centner is one dram, to which the other 
parts are proportioned. Encyc, 

CEN’TO, x, [L. cento, patched cloth, a rhapsody. 
A-coinposition formed by verses or passages from 
diffzrent authors, dispdsed in a new-order. Encyc. 
CEN’TRAL, as [L. centralis.) _ ~ 
€lating to the center; placed in the center or 
middie ; containing the center, dr pertaining to the 
parts near the center. 

Central’ forces ;, in mechanics, the two antagonist 
forces, (the centripetal and centrifugal,) by whose 
united-action bodies are caused to revolve round a 

joint, Hebert, 
See Center. 
CEN-TRAL'I-TY, n. The state of being central. 
CEN-TRAL-I-ZA/TION, n. Act of centralizing... 
CEN‘TRAL-IZE, v. t. To draw to a central point; 
to bring toacenter. .. ‘alhoun, 
_ CEN’TRAL-LY, adv. With regard to the center; in 
' _ac#ntral manner, ; 
CEN’TRIE, a. Placed in the center or middle. 
CEN’TRIC-AL-LY, adv. Ina central position. 
_ CEN’TRIC-AL-NESS, z, Situation in the center, 
CEN-TRIF’U-GAL, « [L. centrum and fugio, to 


CCA 

L Tending to recede from the center. The centrif- 

ugal force of a body is that force by which all bodies, 

moving round another body in a curve, tend to fly 

off from the axis of their motion, in a tangent, to the 
periphery of the curve. f - Encyc. 

‘ 2. In botany, expanding first at the summit, and 
___ fater at the base, as a flower. Lindley, 

CEN-TRIP'E-TAL, « [Ls centrum and peto, to move 

towa: 


; ie 
I. Tending toward the center. Centripetal force, is 
force which draws or impels a budy toward 
some point as a center; asin case of a planet re- 
volving round the sun, the center of the system. 
2. In butany, expanding first at the base of the in- 
ce, and later at the summit, as a flower. 
_. Lindley. 

WNote.— The common accentuation of centrifugal: 
and centripetal is artificia) and harsh. The accent 
on the first and-third syllables, as in circempolar, 

\ _ would be natural and easy. © 
OEN-TUM’VIR, 12.; pl. Centum'vint. [L. céentum, a 
hundred, and vir, a man.] : 

A naine el to certain judges in ancient Rome, 
appointed by the pretor, to decide common causes 
Among the people. At first, three were taken fruin 

each of the thirty-five tribes, making one hundred 
and five, though, for the sake of the round number, 
they were called centumviri. The number was af. 
| terward increased to one hundred and eighty, with- 

) outa change of their title. Smith’s Dict. 
. CEN-TUM’VI-RAL, a. Pertaining to the centumvir. 
_ CEN-TUM’VI-RATE, zx. The office of a centumvir. 
CEN!TU-PLE, a. [Fr., from L. centuplex, centum, and 

plico, to fold. : 
A hundred fold. 
CEN’TU-PLE, v. t. To multiply a hundred fold. 9 
CEN-TO’PLI-CATE, v. t. [L. centum and plicatus, 
_ fulded ; Sp. centuplicar, to make a hundred fold.] ° 
To make a hundred fold. ‘ 
CEN-TO’PLI-€A-TED, pp. Made a hundred fold. 
 CEN-TO’PLI-CA-TING, ppr. Making a hundred 


f..ld. \ 
CEN-TO’RLAL, a. pn century.) Relating to a 
century, or a hundred years ; as, a centurial sermon, 
“4 When gall alge jabilee of New England shall come, 
* who of us thea be living to participate tage Ber Joy? 


_ CEN-TO’RI-ATE, wv, t. [L. centurio, to divide into 
hundreds, of companies. 

To divide into hundreds. Johnson. Bailey. 
CEN-TO’'RI-A TOR, }n. [F'r. centuriateer, from. L. 
CEN’TU-RIST, centuria, @ century, or from 

centurio, to divide into bundreds.] : 

Au hist who distinguishes time intoventuries ; 

_ as in the Universal Ch History of Seaioras 


CEN-TO'REON, nm. [Ls centurio, from ea Ag ag 


4 


In French measure, the hundredth part of a meter, 1. 


| CEN’TU-RY, 


Among the Romans,a military officer who com- 
manded a hundred men, a century, or company of 
infantry, answering to the captain in modern armies, 

eet eee n ([L. centuria, from 
centum, a hundred.] 

1. In @ general sense, a hundred ; any thing con- 

sisting of a hundred parts, 
2. A division of the Roman people for the purpose 
of electing magistrates, and enacting laws, the peo- 
ple voting by centuries; also, a company consisting 
of a hundred men. 

3. A period of a hundred years. This is the most 
common signification of the word; and as we begin 
our modern computation of time from the. incarna- 
tion of Christ, the word is generally applied to some 
term of a hundred years subsequent to that event; 
as, the first or second century, or the tenth century. If 
we intend to apply the word to a different era, we 
use an explinatory adjunct; as, the third century 
before the Christian era, or after the reign of Cyrus. 

4. The Centuries of Magdeburg ; a title given to an 
ecclesiastical history, arranged in thirteen centuries, 
compiled by a great number of Protestants at Mag- 
deburg. 

CEOL. [Sax., a ship, L. celor, or Eng. keel.] This 
word is sometimes found prefixed to names. __ 
CERH-AL-AL’GIE, a. [Infra.] Relating to headache. 
CEPH’/AL-AL-GY, x. | [Gr. xegaduAyta, xepudn, the 
head, and wA}s, pain. p 
The headache. 
chee a [Gr. xepadtxos, from xegadn, the 
ead. 

Pertaining to the head; as, cephalic medicines, 
remedies for disorders in the head. The cephalic 
vein, which runs along the arm, was so named be- 
cause the ancients used to open it for disorders of 
the head, ; Encyc. 

CE-PHAL'I€; x, A medicine for headache, or other 
disorder in the head. 

CEPH'AL-O-EX-TRA€T’OR, zn. An instrument to 
extract a fetus by’clasping the head., Casanova. 

CEPH’AL-O-POD, zn. 
the feet.] 

In natural history, 2 molluscous animal character- 
ized by a distinct head surrounded by a circle of long 
arins, by which it crawls and seizes objects. The 
sepia, or cuttle-fish, is one of these animals. The 
name cephalopod aliudes'to the fact that the feet, or 
arms, are arranged about the head, or appear to pro- 
ceed from it, ~ Dana, 

CEPH-A-LO-POD‘TE, a. Belonging to the cephal- 
CEPH-A-LOP’0-DOUS, opéds. 
CE-PHE/US, x. A constellation in the northeftr hem- 
isphere. : 
CiE'PHUS, 2. A water-fowl of the duck kind ; also,a 
species of monkey, the Mona. Dict. of Wat. Hist. 
CE-RA’CEOUS, a. [L, cera, wax.] , Wax-like; par- 
taking of the nature of wax. 
CER’A-SIN, n. [L. dined 
Any gummy substance which swells in cold water, 


but does not readily dissolve init. Ore. Dr. Juhn. 
CER/A-SITE, nr. [L. cerasum, cherry.] 
A petrifaction resembling a cherry. Cuc. 
2. The native muriate of lead. Dana. 


CE-RAS'TES, 2, [Gr. xeoasns, from kenag, a horn.] 
In zoology, a genus of poisonous African serpents 
with horns. Brande. 

Cit/RATE, n. [L. ceratum, from cera, eee 

A thick kind of ointment, composed of wax and 
oil, with other ingredients, applied externally in va- 
rious diseases. Cyc. 

C&/RA-TED, a. [L. ceratus.] 

Covered with wax. 

CER'A-TRIN, n. The bitter principle of Iceland 
m oss. 

CER’BE-RUS, n. [L.] In mythology, a monster in the 
shape of. a dog, guarding the entrance into the infer- 
nal regions, and described, by different ancient wri- 
ters,as having three, fifty, and even a hundred 


heads. 
CERE, 7. The naked skin that covers the base of the 
bill in some birds, as in those of thé hawk tribe. 


Encyc. 
CERE, v. 6 [L. cera, wax.] 

To wax, or cover with wax. Wiseman. 
C&’RE-AL, a. [from Ceres.] Pertaining to edible 
grain,as wheat, rye, &c. | Humboldt. 
CE-RE-A'LI-A, n. pl. A technical term for the edible 


ins. Prout, 

CER-E-BEL/LUM n, [L. cerebellum.) | : 
The hinder and lower part of the brain, or the lit- 

tle brain. Coze. 


CER'E-BRAL 
CER’ E-BRING, {® [from L. x oe m, the brain. ] 
m, or 


Pertaining to the cereb 
CER/E-BRUM,2n, [L.] The 
the brain. 
CERE/€CLOTH, nx. [L. cora, wax, and ae) 
A cloth smeared with melted wax, or with some 
gummy or glutinons matter. _Bacon. 
“But the English word for a cloth used to cover 
’ wounds ts sear-cloth ; Sax. sar-cloth, a sore-cloth. 
CER’ED, (seerd,) pp. Spread over with melted wax. 
CERE’MENT, 2. [L. cera, wax.] 
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[Gr. xepady, head, and moda, 


rain. 
front and larger part of } 
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Cloths dipped in melted wax, with which dead 
bodies are infolded, when embalmed. Johnson. 
CER-E-MO'NI-AL, a, [See‘Czremony.] 

1. Relating to ceremony, or external rite ; ritual ; 
according to the forms of established rites ; as, cere- 
monial exactness. It is particularly applied to the 
forms and rites of the Jewish religion ; as, the cere. 
monial law, or worship, as distinguished from the 
moral and judicial law. 

2. Formal; observant of old forms; exact ; precise 
in manners. Dryden. 
In this latter sense, Ceremontovs is now used. 
CER-E-MO'NL-AL, n. Outward form; external rite 
or established forms, or rites, including all the forms 
prescribed ; a system of rules and ceremonies, en: 
joined by law, or established by custom, whether in 
réligious worship, in social intercourse, or in the 

courts of princes, ~ : 

2. The order for rites and forms in the Roman 
Catholic church, or the book containing the rules 
prescribed to be observed on solemn occasions. 

CER-E-MO/NI-AL-LY, adv. According to rites and 
ceremonies; AS, a person ceremonially unclean ; an 
act ceremonially unlawful. Milton, 

CER-E-MO’NI-OUS, a. Consisting of outward forms 
and rites; as, the ceremoniows part uf worship. 

In this sense, CeremMontat is now used. 

2. Full of ceremony, or solemn forms. Shak, 

3. According to the rules and forms prescribed, or 
customary ; civil; formally respectful.- ‘* Ceremoni- 
ous phrases.?? ; Addison. 

4. Formal ; according to the rules of civility ; as, 
to take a ceremonious leave. 

5. Formal; exact; precise ; too observant of forms.- 

CER-E-MO/NI-OUS-LY, adv. In aceremonious man- 
ner ; furmally ; with due forms, 

CER-E-MO’NI-OUS-NESS, n. The use of customary 
forms; the practice of too much ceremony ; great 
formality in manners. . 

CER’E-MO-NY, x. [L. Sp. It. Port. ceremonia; Fr 
ceremonie. | 4 

1. Outward rite; external form in religion. 

2. Forms of civility; rules established by custom 
for regulating social intercourse. 

3. Outward forms of state ; the forms prescribed 
or established by order or custom, serving for the 
purpose of civility or magnificence, as in levees of 
princes, the reception of embassadors, &c. 

Muster of ceremonies ; an officer who superintends 
the reception of embassadors. A person who regu- 
lates the farms to be observed by the company, or 
attendants, on 4 public oécasion. 

CE/RE-O-LITE, n. [L. cera, wax, and Gr. AcSos, a 
stone. 

A eles which in appearance and softness re- 
sembles wax; sometimes confounded with steatite.. 

Cyc. Cleaveland. 

cera, wad 
ayton. 


CE/RE-OUS, a. [L. cereus, from 
Waxen; like wax. 


| CE/RES, x. [L.] In mythology, the mventor or goddess 


of corn, or-‘rather the name of corn deified. 

2. One of the asteroids or small planets revolving 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. It was dis- 
covered py M. Piazzi, at Palermo, in Sicily, in 1801. 

CE/RIN, 2. [L, cera, wax.] 

1. A peculiar substance which. precipjtates, on 
evaporation, from alcohol, which has been digested 
on grated cork, ba Oren 

2. The part of common wax which dissolves in 
boiling alcohol, ; Brande. 

3. A variety of the mineral Allanite. : 

CE-RINTH'I-ANS, x. pl. A set of heretics, the earliest. 
of the Gnostic sects, so called from Cerinthus, one 
of the first heresiarchs in the church. _ They denied 
the divinity of Christ, but they held that, in his bap- 
tism, a celestial virtue descended on him in the form 
of a dove, by means of which he was consecrated 
by the Holy Spirit and made Christ, ° = - Hncyc. 

CE’RITE, x. [See Certum.] _ The silicious oxyd of 
cerium, a-rare mineral, of a pale rose red color, with: 
atinge’of yellow. Hatiy. Jameson: Cleaveland. 

C&/RI UM,x. A metal discovered in Sweden, in the 
mineral cerite, and so called from the planet Ceres. 
It is of a great specific gravity; its color a grayish 
white, and its texture lamellar. Dict. of Nat. Hust. 

CER’/NU-OUS, a. [L. metho 

In botany, having the top curved downward. 

CE-RO-GRAPH'I€-AL, a,' Pertaining to cerography.: 

CE-ROG/RA-PHIST, n. One who is versed in, or who 

ractices, cerography. 

cE ROG/RA-PHY, mn. [L. cera, wax, and Gr. ypapa, 
to write.] 

1, A writing on wax. : 

2. The art of engraving on ober op - bileag 

ich @ stereo! 6 is ° 
of copper, from which a ype p rgb so4 

CE-ROMA, 2. In ancient architecture, that part of the 
ancient baths. and gymnasf in which bathers and 
wrestlers used to anoint themselves with a compo- 
sition of pil and wax. Elmes. 

CER/O-MAN.-CY, n. Divination by dropping. melted 
wax in water. 

CE-ROON’, n. [from the Spanish.] A bale or pack- 
age made of skins. ' 
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CE-RO-PLAS'TI€, n. In sculpture, the art of model- 
ing or of forming models in wax. Elmes, 
CER/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the Cerris, or pee oak.- 


haucer, 
CER’RIS, 2. [L.] The bitter oak. 
CER/TAIN, (ser’tin,) a. [Fr. certain; Sp. cierto; It. 
and Port. certo; from L. certus.] 

1, Sure; true; undoubted ; unquestionable ; that 
can not be denied ; existing in fact and truth. 

The dream is certain, and the interpretation sure. — Dan, fl, 

2. Assured in mind ; having no doubts; followed 
by of, before a noun. 

However, | with thee have fixed my lot, 

Certain to undergo like door of death, 

Consort with thee. Milton. 

To make her certain of the sad event, Dryden. 

Unfailing ; always producing. the intended ef- 

fect ; as, we may have a certain remedy for a disease. 

4, Not doubtful or casual; really existing. 

Virtue that directa our ways 
Through certain diungers to uncertain praise, 
5. Stated ; fixed; determinate; regular. 
Ye shall gather a certain cate every day. — Ex. xvi, 
6. Particular. 
There came a certztn poor widow. Mark xii. 

In the plural number, a particnlar part or aum- 
ber; some; an indefinite part, number, or quantity. 
** Hanani came, he and certain met of Judah.” ‘*] 
mourned certain days.” NVch. j. 2, 6. 

In the latter sense, it is used as a noun; as, “* cer 
tain also of your own poets have said.” Acts xvii. 

CER/TAIN-LY, ede. Without doubt or question ; in 
truth and fact. 
Certainly this was a righteous man. — Luke xxiii, 

2 Without failure. 

He said, § wil! certainly return to thee. —Gen. xvii, 
CER/TAIN-NESS, r. Certainty, which see, 
CER’/TAIN-TY, (ser’tin-te,) x A fixed or real state ; 

truth; fact. 

Kaow for a certainty, that the Jord your God will no more drive 

out these nations.-~Josh, xxiii, Luke I, 
® Full assurance of mind ; exemption from doubt. 


“Certainty is the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
oar ens, Locke, 


Dryden, 


3. Exemption from failure ; as, the certainty of an 
@vent, or of the success of a medicine. 
Tue certainty of punishment is the truest security eran crimes, 
INC8. 
4. ‘Regularity ; settled state. 
CER’TES, adv. Certainly; in truth; verily. [Obs.] 
Chaucer. 
CER-TIF'I-CATE, 2. ‘[Fr. certificat; It. certificate. 
See Certiry.]} 

L In @ general sense, a .written testimony not 
sworn to; a declaration in writing, signed by the 
party, and intended to verify a fact. 

2. In @ more particular sense, the written declara- 
tion, under the hand or seal, or both, of some pub- 
lic officer, to be used as evidence in a court, or to 
substantiate a fact. A certificate of this kind may 
be considered as given under the oath of office. 

3. Trial by certificate, is where the evidence of the 
person certifying is the only proper criterion of the 
point in dispute; as, when the issue is whether a 
person was absent in the army, this is tried by the 
certificate of the mareschali of the army, in writing 
under his seal. Blackstone. 

CER-TIF'I-CATE, v.t. or i To give a certificate ; 
to lodge a certificate with the proper officer, for the 
purpose of being exempted from the payment of 
taxes to support the ministry, in-a parish or eccle- 
siastical society. New England. 

2. To give 2 certificate to, acknowiedging one to 
be a parishioner. 

ertificated person can gain no'eettlement, 

1 li id Ee Blackstone, b, 1, ch. 9. 

3. To verify by certificate. 

CER-TIF'L€A-TED, pp. Declared; verified by a 
certificate. 

CER-TIF'1-CA-TING, ppr. Furnishing with a certifi- 
cate; verifying by a certificate. 

CER-TI-FI-CA'/TION, n. The act of certifying. 

CER'TI-EI-ED, pp. or a. [See Certiry.] Testified 
to in writing ; assured ; made certain ; informed. 

CER’TI-FI-ER, nx. One who certifies, or assures, 

CER'TI-FY, v. t [Fr. certifier; Sp .ertncar ; It. cer- 
tificare; Low L. certyico; from certus, certain, and 
facio, to make.] 4 

1. To testify to in writing; to make a declaration 
in writing, under hand, or hand and seal, to make 
Known or establish a fact. 

The judges shall certify their opinion to the chancellor, and upon 

such ceruficate the decree is uaually fuunded, 

The judge Stall certify under his hand, that the freehold came 

chiefly in quesuon, Blackstone, 

2. To give certain information to; applied to per- 
sons. 

We have sent and certified the king, — Ezra lv, 


3. To give certain informatiott of ; applied to things. 


This is designed to certify those things that are conijrmed of 
God's favor, Hammond, 
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It is followed by of, after the person, and before the 
thing told ; as, I certified you of the fact. 
CER'TI-FY-ING, ppr. Giving a written testimony, 
or certificate; giving certain notice; making cer- 
tainly known. 
CER-TIO-RA' Ri, n. 
certior.] 

A writ issuing out of Chancery, King’s Bench, or 
other superior court, to call up the records of an infe- 
rior court, or remove a cause there depending, that 
it may be tried in the superior court. This writ is 
obtained upon complaint of a party, that he has not 
received justice, or that he can not bave an impartial 
trial in the inferior court. Encyc. 

CER/TI-TUDE, n. [Low L. certitudo, from certus, 


[Low L. certioror, from certus, 


certain. 
Certainty; assurance; freedom from doubt. 
Dryden, 
CER'ULE, a. [L, ceruleus.] Blue. Leyer. 
CE-RU’'LE-AN, { colle ceruleus; St. and Sp. ce- 
CE-RU'LE-OUS, co.) 


Sky-culored ; blue. Thomson. 
CER-U-LIF‘I€, a. Producing a blue or sky-color. 
CER’U-LIN, nv. Indigo dissolved in sulphuric acid, 

used in dyeing Saxon blue, Bigelow 
CE-RO/MEN, w pie cera, WaX.] ; 

The wax or yellow matter secreted by the ear. 
CE/RUSE, 2. [Fr ceruse; L. and It. cerussa; Sp. 

cerusa 

White lead ; a carbonate of lead, produced by ex- 

posing the metal, in thin plates, to the vapor of vine- 
gar. Lead is sometimes found native in the form of 
cenise. 
CE'ROS- ED, (sé’riist,) a. Washed with a preparation 
of white lead. Beaum. and 
CER'VI-CAL, a. [L. cerviz, the neck, whence cer- 
vwalts.} 
Belonging to the neck; as, the cervical nerves, 
cervical vessels. Encye: 
CER/VINE, a, [L. cervinus; Sp. cervino; from L. 
cervus, a deer ; W. carw; Corn. and Arm. karu; 
Kamtchatka, karo.]} ‘ 
Pertaining to the deer, or to animals of the genus 
Cervus. 
CE-SA'RE-AN, a. The Cesarean operation is the tak- 
ing of a child from the womb by cutting ; an opera- 
tion which, it is said, gave birth to Cesar, the Roman 


emperor. 
CES-PI-TI''TIOUS, (-tish’us,) a. Te cespes, turf. 
Pertaining to turf ; made of turf. Goug! 
CES’PI-TOSE, a. [L. cespes, turf.) 
In Votany, growing in tufts, 
CES'PI-TOUS, a. Pertaining to turf; turfy. 


A cespitous or turfy plant has many stems from the same root, 
usually forming a close, thick carpet or matting. Martyn. 


CESS (as a noun, a rate or tax, and as 2 verb, to rate or 
lay a tax) is probably a corruption of assess, or from 
the same root. It fs not used, Spenser. 

CESS or CESSE. Out of all cesse sans cesse, is with- 
out stay ; excessively. Shak, 

CESS, v. i. [L. cesso, to cease.] To cease. [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

2. To neglect a legal duty. [ Obs.} Cowel, 

CESS/ANT, a. Ceasing; intermitting action. 

Montague. 

CES-SA/TION, n. [L. cessatio, from cesso, to cease.] 

1. A ceasing ; 2 stop; a rest; the act of discontin- 
uing motion or action of any kind, whether tem- 
porary or final. 

2. A ceasing or suspension of operation, force, or 
effect ; as, a cessation of the laws of nature. 

A cessation of arms; an armistice or truce, agreed 
to by the commanders of armies, to give time fora 
capitulation, or for other purposes. 

CES-SA'VIT,n. [L. cesso, to cease ; cessavit, he hath 
ceased. ] 

In law, a writ given by statute, to recover lands, 
when the tenant or occupier has ceased for two years 
to perform the service which constitutes the condi- 
tion of his tenure, and has not sufficient goods or 
chattels to be distrained, or the tenant has so inclosed 
the land that the turd cannot come upon it to distrain. 

Blackstone, 

CES/SER, n. [See Cess.) A ceasing; a neglect to 
perform services or payment for two years. |See 
CeEssavit. Blackstone. 

CES-SI-BIL'I-TY,n. | {See Cepe and Cesston.] The 
act of giving way or receding. [Little used.] Digby. 

CES'si-BLE,a. [See Crpx.] Giving way ; yielding ; 
easy to give Way. Digby. 

CES'SION, (sesh’un,)n. [L. cessio; Fr. cession; from 
L. cedo, cessum. See Ceppr. 

1. The act of giving way; a yielding to force or 
impulse, Bacon. 

2. A yielding, or surrender, as of property or 
rights, to another person; particularly, a surrender 
of conquered territory to its former proprietor or 
sovereign, by treaty. 

3. In the crvil law, a voluntary surrender or’ a per- 
son’s effects to his creditors, to avoid imprisonment, 


. nm 
4. In ecclesiastical law, the leaving of a ben ice 


without dispensation or being otherwise qualified. 
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When an ecclesiastical person is created a bishop, of 
when the parson of a parish takes another benefice, 
without dispensation, the benefices are void by cese 
sion, without resignation. le 
CES'SION-A-RY, a. Having surrendered effects ; as, 
a cessionary bankrupt. Martin. 
CESS’MENT,n. An assessment or tax. [Vt used.) 
CES’SOR, x. [L. cesso, to ceaxe.] In law, he that neg- 
lects, for two years, to perform the service by which 
he holds lands, so that he incurs the danger of the 
writ of cessavit, [See Cessavit.} Cowel, 
2. An assessor. or taxer. 
CESS’-POOL, n. A cavity sunk in the earth, to re 
ceive and retain the sediment of water conveyed ip 
rains, : 
CEST, x [Infra] A lady’s girdle. Collins, 
CEST'US, n. [L., from Gr. rearog.} 

The girdle of Venus, or marriage girdle, among 
the Greeks and Romans. - 
CE-SU’RA, or CE-SU'RA, n [Fr.césure. It cesnza, 

L. cesura, from cado, cesum, to cu) vil.} 

A pause in verse, so introduced as to aid the rect 
tal, and render the versification more melodious. It 
divides a verse or line into equal or unequal parts. 
lts most pleasing effect is produced when it is placed 
at the end of the second foot, or in che middle, or at 
the end of the third foot. Sherulan, 

CE-SU’RAL, a. Pertaining to the cesurm, 

CE-TA'CE-A, x. pl. } In natural history, terms applied 

CE-TA'CEAN,n. { tothe order of Cetaceous ani 
mals ; marine mammalia. (See the next word.] Bell 

CE-TA'CEOUS, (se-ta'shus,) a, [L. vete; Gr. enrus, 
a whale. 

Pertaining tothe Cetacea; helonging to the whale 
kind. The cetaceous fishes include the genera Mon- 
odon, Balena, Physeter, and Delphinas, ‘Shey have 
no gills, but an aperture on the top of the head, and 
a flat or horizontal tail. They are predaceous ip 
their habits, oncyt. 

CE’TATE, 2x. A compound of cetic acid, with a base. 
Checreul, 
CET’TE-RACH, n. A trivial name of a species of 
Asplenium, or spleen wort. 
CE/TIE, a [L. cetus,a vet 
Pertaining to the whale. The cetic acid is a perv. 
liar substance obtained from the spermaceti Ure. 
CR/TIN, 2, (I. cetus, a whale.} ‘ : 
A name given to pure spermucet} by Chevreul, 
€ET-O LOGIE AL, a [from cetology.] Pertaining 
to cetology, 
CE-TOL’O-GIST, n. One who is versed ip the natu: 
tal history of the whale and its kindred animals, 
CE-TOL'O-GY,n {Gr. xijrus, a whale, and Auyos, 
discourse. } : 

The doctrine or natural history of cetaceous en- 

« mals. Ed. Encys. 

CE’'TUS, n. Supt.) In astronomy, the Whale, @ 

large constellation of the southern liemisphere. 

CEY'LAN-ITE, x. [from Ceylox.] A dingy blue 
or grayish black, variety of spinel. lt is aleo called 
leonaste. Cyc. Ore, 

CHABIA-SIE, Jn [Gr. xafazeos, one of. twenty 

CHAB’A-SITE, species of stcnes mentioned in the 
poem zepr AcQwv, ascribed to Orpheus. This term 
was introduced into modern mineralogy by Box 
a@Antic. Schabasit, Werner.] 

A mineral classed with the Zeolites, occurring tn 
oblique, glassy crystals, (rhombohedrons,) having 
nearly the form of the cube. Other crystals have 
the form of double, six-sided pyramids. It is either 
colorless or tinged with red or a shade of yellow, 
The principal constituents are silica, alumina, and 
lime, with 20 per cent. of water. Gmelinite, leoyne. 
acadiolite, and sedererite, are considered varieties o 
this taineral. Dana. 

CHACE. See Crase. 

CHA COON’, a. [Sp. chacona.] A dance like a saraband, 

CHAD, (shad,) n. A kind of fish; the shad. Carew. 

CHAFE, v.t. [FY. echauffer, Sp. escalfar, to warm}; 
Port. escalfar, to poach or bail slightly ; from the root 
of L. caleo, whence culefio, calfacio.) 

1. To excite heat or inflammation by friction; as, 
to chofe the skin; also, to fret and wear hy rubbing; 
as, to chaft a cable. 

2. To excite heat im the mind; to excite passion ; 
to inflame ; to make angry; to cause to fret, to pro- 
voke or incense, @ Sam. xvii. 

3. To excite violent action; to cause to rage; as, 
the wind chafes the ocean. - 

4. To perfume; rather, to stimulate, or agitate ; to 
excite by pungent odors. 

Lilies, whose scent chafed the air. Suckling. 
CHAFE, v. i. ‘To be excited or heated ; to rage; to 
fret ; to be in violent action. 

2. To act violently upon, by rubbing, to fret 
against, as waves against a shore. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, Shak. 


3. To be fretter] and worn by rubbing, as, a cable 


CHAFE, n. Heat, excited by friction. chafes, 
2, Violent agitation of the mind or passions ; heat, 
fret; passion. The 


CHAF’ED, (chaft,) TP. isk @, Heated or fretted by, 


rubbing; worn by 


Ph 
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‘CHAF‘ER, xn. One who chafes. 
CHAF’ER, n. (Sax. ceafor: D. kever ; G. kafer.] 
____An insect, a species of Scarabieus, or bectle, 
CHAF’ER-Y, n. [from chafe.] In iron works, a 
forge in which the metal is subjected toa welding 
heat. Nicholson. 
CHAFE’-WAX,n. In England, an officer belonging 
to the lord chancellor, who fits the wax for the seal- 


ing of writs, Harris, 
CHAFF, n. -[Sax. ceaf: D. haf; G. haf) 

1. The husk or dry calyx of corn and grasses, In 
common language, the word is applied to the husks 
when separated from the corn by thrashing, riddling, 
or winnowing. The word is sometimes used, rather 
improperly, to denote straw cut small for the food of 
cattle. Martyn. Encyc, 

2, Refuse ; worthless matter ; especially that which 
fy light, and apt to be driven by the wind. In Scrip- 
ture, false doctrines, fruitless designs, hypocrites, and 
ungodly men, are compared to chaff. Ps. i.4. Jer. 
xxiii. qs. xxxiii. 11, Matt. iii, 12. 

CHAFF -€UT-TER, n. A machine for cutting up 
straw, &c., into chaff. : 
CHAF’FER, v, i [Sax. ceapian ; D. koopen; G. kaufen ; 
Sw. kapa; Dan. kidber, to bargain or buy. It seems 
to be radically the same word as cheap, cheapen, and 
in chapman, See Cuear.] : 

- To treat about a purchase ; to bargain; to haggle ; 
to negotiate; to chop and change; as, to chaffer for 


f -rments, Dryden. 
CHAF’FER, v.t. Tobuy; toexchange. Spenser. 
* [In this sense it is obsolete.) —- ' 


CHAF’FER, n. ’ Merchandise. [Not in use.] Skelton. 
CHAF'FER-ER, n. One who chaffers ; a bargainer ; 


a ayes 
QHAF'FER-ING, ppr. or a, Bargaining; buying. 


CHAF’FERN,n. A vessel for heating water. [ Local. 
CHAF’FER-Y, n, Traffic; buying and selling. [Ods. 
Spenser. 


CHAF'’FINCH, n. [chaf’ and _inch.] A species of 
birds belonging to the Fringilide or Finch family 
which are said to delight in chaff, and are admired 
for their song. 

CHXAFF’LESS, a. Without chaff. Shak. 

CHXFF’WEED, n. A plant, cudweed, a species of 
Gnaphalium ; but this name is given also to the Cen- 
tunculus. : Muhlenberg. * 

CHAFF’Y, a. Like chaff; full of chaff; light; as, 
thaffy straws; chaffy opinions. Brown. Glanville, 

CHAF'ING, n. State of being rubbed by friction. 

CHAF’ING, ppr. Heating or fretting by friction; vex- 
ing or fretting the mind. f 

CHAF’ING-DISH, n. [chafe and dish.] A dish or 
vessel to hold coals for heating any thing set on it; 
a portable grate for coals, 

CHA-GRIN’, (sha-grin’,) x. [Fr. This word, ap- 
plied to a particular kind of skin or leather, is said 
to be derived from a Turkish word, sagri, Fr. croupe. 
The ®kin is dressed so as to present on its surface lit- 
tle eminences. See Suacreen.] 

Il]-humor ; vexation; peevishness ; fretfulness. 


ee 
CHA-GRIN’, (sha-grin’,) v. (Fr. chagriner.] 7 
_ To excite ill-humor in; to vex; to mortify. 
CHA-GRIN’ED, pp. Vexed ; fretted ; displeased, 
CHAIN, n. [Fr. chatne, for chaisne ; Norm. cadene, and 
cheyne; Arm. chaden, cadenn, or jadenn; Sp. cadena; 
Port. cadea; It. catena ; L. catena; D. keten; G. kette ; 


G . 
e Sw, kadia; Dan. kede; W. cadwen; Qu. Ar. SLe=>J 


< 
ae > 


(rom <—) akada, to bind or make fast.] 


1, A series of links or rings connected, or fitted jn- 
to one another, usually made of some kind of metal ; 
as, a chain of gold, or of iron; but the word is not 
restricted to any particular kind of material, It is 
used often for an ornament about the person. 

2. That which binds; a real chain; that which 
testrains, confines, or fetters; a bond. 

« IfGod spared not the angels that sinned, but delivered them Into 
of darkness. —2 Pet. ii. 

3. Bondage; affliction. 

He hath made my chain heavy. — Lam. iil, 

4. Bondage ; slavery. . 

In despotism the people sleep soundly In their chaine, 

5. Ornament. Prov. i. 9. ‘ 

6. A series of things linked together; a series of 
things connected or following in succession, as, a 
oun of causes, of ideas, or events; a chain of 

ng. 4 

7. A range, or line of things connected ; as, a chain 
of mountains. 

8. A series of links, forming an instrument to 
measure land. 

9. A string of twisted wire, or something similar, 
to hang a watch on, and for other purposes. 

10. In , a ineasure of wood for fuel, and va- 


Ames, 


ba Commoditics, of various length. 
of iru » bolted, at 
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the lower end, to the ship’s side, 
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used to contain the blocks called dead-eycs, by which 
the shrouds of the mast are extended. 

12. The warp in weaving, as in French. 

13. Chain, in surveying land, is in length four rods 
or perches, or sixty-six feet. It consists of one hun- 
dred links, each link 7-92. inches. 


Chain-wales, (of aship.) See CHanner. 

Top-chain ; on board a ship, a chain to sling the sail- 
yards in time of battle, to prevent their filing, when 
the ropes that support them are shot away, Encyec. 

CHAIN, v.t. To fasten, bind, or connect with a chain; 
to fasten or bind with any thing in the manner of a 
chain. 

2. To enslave ; to Keep in slavery. 

And which more blest? who chained his country, say, 

Or he whose virtue sighed to lose a day? Pope. 

3. To guard with a chain, as a harbor or passage. 

4. To unite; to form chain-work. 

CHAIN’ED, pp. or a2. Made fast or hound by a chain; 
connected by a chain; bound ; enslaved. 
CHAIN'ING, ppr. Binding, fastening, or connecting 
with achain ; binding, or attaching to; enslaving. 
CHAIN’LESS, a. Having no chains. 
CHAIN'-PUMP, n. A pump consisting of a long 
chain, equipped with a sufficient number of valves 
or buckets, moving on two wheels, one above, the 
other below, passing downward through a wooden 
tube, and returning through another, It is managed 
by a long winch, on which several men may be em- 
ployed at once. Encyc. 
CHAIN'-SHOT, n. Two balls, or half balls, connect- 
ed by a chain, and used in naval battles to cut down 
masts, or cut away shrouds and rigging. 
CHAIN’-WORK, 2. Work consisting of threads, 
cords, and the hike, linked together in the form of 
a chain, as lineal chaining or tambour-work, reticu- 
lation or net-work, &c. Ed, Encyc. 
CHAIR, n. [Fr. chaire, a pulpit, contracted from Norm. 
cadiere, as chain from catena; Arm. cadarn, or cador; 
(r. cathaoir ; L. cathedra; Gr. xafedpa, connected with 
«uBeG pat, to sit, xara and tGopar; W. cadair, a seat 
or stool. ] 

1. A movable seat; a frame with a hottom made 
of different materials, used for persons to sit in; 
originally, a stool, and anciently, a kind of pulpit 
in churches. 

2. A seat of justice, or of authority ; as, a chair of 
state. 

3. A seat for a professor, or his office; as, the pro- 
fessor’s chair. 

4, The seat for a speaker or presiding officer of a 
public council or assembly ; as, the speaker’s chair; 
and, by a metonymy, the speaker himself; as, to ad- 
dress the chair, 

5. A sedan; a vehicle on poles borne by men. 

6. A pulpit. Burnet, 

7. A two-wheeled carriage, drawn by one horse; 
a gig. 

8. Supreme office or magistracy. 
When Governor Shute came to the chair, several of the old 
councilor were laid aside. Belknap. 
9, The iron blocks which support and secure the 
fails in a railway, 
10. Chair, and chair-day, are used by Shakspeare 
for the evening of life 5 as, ‘In thy chkair-days thus 
to die in ruffian battle.’ Toone, 


Should bring thy father to his drooping chair, Shak. 


Curule chair ; an ivory seat, placed on a car, used 
by the priine magistrates of Rome. 

CHAIR, v.t. To carry publicly in a chair in triumph ; 
applied to a candidate for office who has gained his 
election. [Eng.]} 

CHAIR’ED, pp. or a. Carried or seated on a chair. 

CHAIR/ING, ppr. and n. Carrying a successful can- 
didate in a chair, in token of triumph. [Eng.] 

CHAIR'MAN, n. The presiding officer or speaker of 
an assembly, association, or company ; particularly of 
a legislative house ; also, the president or senior mein- 
ber of a committee. 

2. One whose business is to carry a chair. Dryden. 
CHAIR’MAN-SHIP, 2. The office of a chairman or 
presiding officer of a meeting. Parriana. 
CHAISE, (shaze,) 2. [Fr. chaise, a seat or chair. Qu. 

It. seggia.)} 
A two-wheeled paiags drawn by one horse; a 
gig. It is open or covered. 

€HA-LA'ZA, n. [Gr.] In botany, a small, brown 
spol upon the testa of a seed, formed by the union 
of certain vessels proceeding from the hilum; a part 
of a sced, springing from an expansion of the raphe, 
where it communicates with the base of the nucleus, 

Lindley. 
€HAL-CE-DON'I€, a. Pertaining to chalcedony. 
€HAL-CED’O-NY, or €HAL’/CE-DO-NY, x. [from 

Chalcedon, a town in Asia Minor, opposite to Byzan- 
tium. Pliny informs us that Chalcedon signifies 
the town of blind men. The last syllable, then, is 
the Celtic dun, English town, a fact that the histo- 
rian should not overlook. Plin. lib. 5, 32.] 

An. uncrystallized, translucent variety of quartz, 
having a whitish color, and a luster nearly like wax, 
It is found covering the sides of cavities m amygda- 
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loid, and forming stalactites in these cavities, and is 
a deposit from infiltrated silicious waters. When 
chalcedony of different colors is arranged in stripes, 
it constitutes agate; and if the stripes are all bori- 
zontal, it is onyx. Chrysoprase is green chalerdeny ; 
carnelian, a flesh-red, ond sard, a grayish-red va- 
riety. 
€CHAL-CED/O-NYX, n._ A variety of agate, in which 
white and gray layers alternate. Cleaveland. 
CHAL'CITE, x. (Gr. yadn-s, brass.] 
Sulphate of iron, of a red color, so far cateined as 
to have lost a considerable part of its acid. Fuurcroy. 
€HAL-COG'RA-PHER, }n. [Infra.) An engraver 
€uHAL-€O0G'RA-PHIST, on copper and brass. 
€HAL-COG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. xadxus, brass, and 
peadw, to write.) 
The act or art of engraving on copper or brass. 
€HAL-DA'IE, a. Pertaining to Chaldea, anciently a 
country on the Frat or Euphrates, in Asia, called, in 
Scripture, Shinar, Of this Babylon was the pmnei- 
pal city. 
nae n, The language or dialect of the Chal- 
eans. 
€HAL'DA-ISM, n An idiom or peculiarity in the 
Chaldee dialect. Parkhurst. 
€HAL-DE'AN, 2. An inhabitant of Chaldea. 
€HAL'DEE, «. - Pertaining to Chaldea. 
€HAL'DEF, n. The language or dialect of the Chal- 


deans. 
CHAL’DRON, jz. As chaudron; Sp. calderon; It. 
CHAL’DER, calderone, a kettle. The same word 
€HAU'DRON,) as caldron, Chalder ig not in use in 


the United eat 

A measure of coals consisting of thirty-six bushels. 

{Pronounced, in England, chawl‘dron or cha'dron.} 

CHAL'ICE, xn. [Fr. calice; Sp. caliz; It. calice; D. 
kelk; G. kelch; L. caliz; Gr. wvdcg. It should, from 
its etymology, have been written Catice.] 

A cup or bowl; usually, a communion-cup, 

CHAL/IC-ED, (chal’ist,) ¢ Having a cell or cup; ap- 
plied by Shakspeare to a flower; dut J believe little 
used. 

CHALK, (chawk,) n. ([Saxz. ceale; D. Dan. and G, 
halk ; Sw. kalck; W. calc; Corn. kalch; Ur. cailk; Le 
calz; Fr. chauz. The Latin calz is limestone, chalk- 
stone, and the heel, and calco is to kick and to tread, 
In Italian calea is a crowd. The sense then is, @ 
mass made compact, a clod or lump. If the Greek 
xahif, flint, gravel, is the same word, the Latins de- 
viated from their usual practice in writing celz, for 
chalre These words are probably connected in origia 
with callus. } : 

A well-known calcareous earth, of an opaque white 
color, soft, and admitting no polish. It contains @ 
large portion of carbonic acid, and is a variety of car- 
bonate of lime. It is used as an absorbent and anti. 
acid. Cleaveland. Nicholson. Kirwen. Allan. 

Black chalk is a species of earth used by painters 
for drawing on blue paper. 

Red chalk is an indurated clayey ocher used by 
painters and artificers, 

French chalk is steatite or soapstone, a soft magne 
sian mineral. 

CHALK, v. t. To rub with chalk ; to mark with chalk 

2. To manure with chalk, as land. 

3. From the use of chalk in marking lines, thi 
phrase to chulk out is used to signify, to lay out, 
draw ont, or describe ; as, to chalk out a plan of pro 
ceeding. 

CHALK“€UT-TER, n. Aman that digs chalk, 

. Woodward, 

CHALK’ED, (chawkd,) pp. Marked with chalk. 

CHALK’I-NESS, (chawk‘i-ness,) n. The state of being 

CHALK’ING, ppr. Marking with chalk, [chalky. 

CHALK’-PIT, x. A pit in which chalk is dug. 

, Johnson. 

CHALK’-STONE, n. In medicine, & concretion in 
the hands and feet of men violently affected by the 
gout, once supposed to be of a chalky nature, but 
composed chiefly of uric acid in combination with 
soda. Brande. 

2, A small lump of chalk. Isaiah. 

CHALK’Y, (chawk’y,) a. Resembling chalk; as, @ 
chalky taste. 

2. White with chalk ; consisting of chalk; as, 
chalky cliffs. Rowe. 
3. Impregnated with chalk ; as, chalky water. 
CHAL'/LENGE, nm [Norm. calenge, an accusation ; 
chalunge, a claim ; enger, to claim ; from the root 

of call, Gr. xadew, xeham, L. eala. See Cart] - 

Literally, a calling, or crying out, the primary sense 
of many words expressing a demand; as, claim, L. 
clamo. Hence, appropriately, 

1. A calling upon one to fight in single combat: an 
invitation or summons, verbal or written, to decide a 
controversy by a duel. Hence, the letter containin 
the summons is also called a challenge. : 

2. An invitation to a contest of any kind; a3, 2 
challenge to a public debate, : 

3. The act of .a sentry, who challenges those who 
appear at his post. ~ 4 

4, A claim or demand made of a right or supposed 
right. 


There must be no challenge of superiority. Collier, 
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5. Among hunters, the opening and crying of hounds 
at first finding the scent of their game. Encye. 

6. [n /aw, an exception to jurors; the claim of a 
party that certain jurors shall not sit in trial upon 
him or his cause ; that is, a calling thein off. The 
right of challenge is given, both in civil and criminal 
trials, for certain causes which are supposed to dis- 
qualify a juror to be an impartial judge. The right 
of challenge extends either to the whole panel or ar- 
ray, or only to particular jurors, called @ challenge to 
the polls. A principal challenge, is that which the law 
allows without cause assigned. A chalienge lo the 
favor, is when the party alleges a special cause. In 
criminal cases, a prisoner may challenge twenty ju- 
rors without assigning a cause. .This is called @ 
peremptory challenge. Blackstone. 

7. In elections, an exception to a person as not le- 

- ally qualified to vote. [United States.} 
CHAL’LENGE, v..t To call, invite, or summon to 

answer, for an offense, hy single combat or duel. 

2. To call to a contest of any kind ; as; { challenge 
@ man to prove what he asserts, implying defiance. 

3. To accuse ; to call to answer.’ Spenser. Shak. 

4. To claim as due; to demand as a right; as, the 
Supreme Being challenges our reverence and homage. 

5. In law, to call off a-juror, or jurors; or to de- 
marc that jurors shall not sit in trial upon a cause. 
(See the noun.] : 

6. In elections, to. object to a person as not qualified 
to vote. [United Statex.] 

7. To call to the parformance of conditions. 
CHAL/LENGE-A-BLE, a. ‘That may be challenged ; 
that may be called to an account, Sadler. 
CHAL/LENG-ED, pp. or a. Called to-combat or to 
contest ; claimed ; demanded as due; called from a 


ury. 

CHAL/LENG-ER, n. One who challenges ; one who 
invites to a single combat; one who calls on another 
by way of defiance. ‘ Shak. 

2. One who claims superiority ; one who claims 
any thing as his right, or makes pretensions to it. 

Hooker. 

3. One who calls a juror, or a jury, from the trial 
of his cause. . 

CHAL‘LENG-ING, ppr. Summoning to a duel, or to 
contest; claiming as a right; defying; culling off 
from a jury.. 

OHAL'TIs, (shal'ly,) 2. An elegant, twilted, fine 
woolen fabric, used for ladies’ dresses. 5 

. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
€HA-LYB'E-AN, a. [Infra.] Pertaining to steel well 
tempered. Milton. 

GUA-LYB’/E-ATE, a. [L. chalybs: Gr. yadvuw, steel ; 
Qu. from’ Chalybs, a town near the Euxine.] 

impregnated with particles of iron; as, chalybeate 
_ waters, 

GHA-LYB’E-ATE, x Any water or other liquor into 

~_ which iron enters. 

€HAM, (kam,} n. The sovereign prince of Tartary. 
Usually written Kran. - 

OHA-MADE', (sha-made!',) n. [Fr., from It. chiamata, 
n calling: chiamare, to call; L. clamo; Sp. llamada; 
Port. chamada, from chamar, to call. See Craim.] 

In war, the beat of a drum or sound of a trumpet, 
inviting an enemy to a pailey ; as for making a prop- 
osition for a truce, or for a capitulation. Encye 

CHAMBER, n. [F¥. chambre; Arm. campr, cambr: It. 
eamera; Port. Sp. camara; L. camera; Gr, - ayaa, an 
‘grched roof vault, or upper. gallery, a chamber ;_D. 
Ramer ; Gs kammer ; Sw. kammare; Dan. kammer ; Ch. 

Sppto arch ; Eth. PNG kamare, an arch. or vault.] 

I 2. An apartment in an upper-story, or in a story 
above the lower floor of a dwelling-house, often used 
as a lodging-room. ° ; d 
Any retired room ; any private apartment which 
‘2 person occupies ; as, he called on the judge at his 
shamber. 
Joseph entered into his chamber and wept. — Gen. Zilif, 

5. Any retired place. 

Her house is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of 

death. — Prov. vii. ‘ 

4. A hollow or cavity; as, the chamber of the eye. 

Sharp. 

5. A place where an assembly meets, and the as- 

éembly itself, applied particularly to legislative and 
'gudicial bodies ; as, star chamber; imperial chamber ; 
chamber of accounts; ecclesiastical chamber; privy 
chamber ; chamber of peers, &c. 

6. In military affairs, the chamber of a mortar is that 
part of the bore where the powder lies. 

7. A powder-chamber, or bomb-chamber, a place un- 
der ground for holding powder and bombs, where 
they may he safe, and secured from rains, 

8. The chamber of a mine; a place, generally of a 
cubical form, where the powder is confined. 

_ 9. A species of ordnance. Qu. Camden. 

10. The clouds. Ps, civ. 

1. Certain southern constellations which are hid 
from us. 

The chambers of the south. — Job ix. 

CHAM'BER-€OUN'CIL, » A private or secret coun- 
cil. 5 Shak, 
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CHAM’/BER-€OUN'SEL, n. A counselor who gives 
his opinion in a private apartment, but does not ad- 

_Vvocate causes in court. 

CHAM’BER OF €OM’MERCE, n. A board to pro- 
tect the interests of commerce, chosen from among 
the merchants and traders of a city. 

CHAM’BER-WIN’D6W, nr. The window of acham- 


ber. 
CHAM’BER, v.%. To reside in or occupy as a cham- 
ber. - 
2. To be wanton ; to indulge in lewd or immodest 
behavior. Rom, xiil. 
CHAM’BER, v.t. Toshut up, as ina chamber. Shak. 
CHAM/BER-ED, pp. or a. Shut up, as in a chamber. 
Shak. 


2. a. In.conchology, divided into compartments by 
walls or partitions ; as, a chambered shell. Buckiand. 
CHAM/BER-ER, n. One who intrigues, or indulges in 
wantonness. hak. 
CHAM’BER-FEL’/LOW, nm. One who sleeps in the 
same apartment. Spectator. 
CHAM’BER-HANG/ING, n. Tapestry or hangings 

for a chamber. 

CHAM’BER-ING, x, Wanton, lewd, immodest beha- 
vior. Rom. xiii. 

CHAM’BER-LAIN, (-lin,) ». [Fr. chambellan ; Arm: cam- 
brelan ; Sp, camarero; Port. camareiro: It. camerlingo; 
D. kamerling ; Dan. kammer-herre: LL. camerarius. 

1. An officer charged with the direction and man- 
agement of the private apartments of a monarch or 
noble. He was originally keeper of the treasure 
chamber; and hence, in some municipal corpora- 
tions, the term denotes treasurer. The lord cham- 
berlain of Great Britain is the sixth officer of the 
crown. To him belong livery and lodging in the 
king’s court ; on coronation day, he brings to the king 
his apparel, his sword, scabbard, &c. He dresses and 
undresses the king on that day, and waits on him he- 
fore and after dinner. To him also belongs the care 
of providing all things in the house of lords, in time 
of parliament. Under him are the gentleman usher 
of the black rod, and other officers. The lord cham- 
berlain pf the household has the oversight of al) of- 
ficers belonging to the king’s chambers, except the 
precinct of the bed-chamber, of the wardrobe, phy- 
sicians, chaplains, barbers, &c., and administers the 
oath to all officers above stairs. 

The chamberlains of the exchequer of London, of 
Chester, of North Wales, &c., are receivers of 
rents and revenues. Encyc. Juhnson. 

2. A servant who has the care of the chambers in 
an inn, or hotel. 

CHAM/BER-LAIN-SHIP, n. The office of a cham- 

CHAM'BER-LYE, n. Urine. [ berlain. 

CHAM’BER-MAID, n. A woman who has the care 
of chambers, making the beds, and cleaning the 
rooms, or who dresses a Jady, and waits upon her in 
her apartment. 

CHAM’BER-POT, z._ A vessel used in bed-rooms. 

CHAM’'BER-PRA€’TICE, nz. The practice of coun- 
selors at law, who give their opinions in private, but 
do not appear in court, 

€HAM’BREL, x. The joint or bending of the upper 
part of a horse’s hind leg. In New England, pro- 
nounced gambrel, which see, 

€HA-ME/LE-ON, n. [L. chameleon; Gr. xapatdewr.] 

An animal of the genus Lacerta, or lizard, with a 

* naked body, a tail, and four feet. The body is six 
or seven inches long, and the tail five inches ; with 
this it clings to the branches of trees. The skin is 
cold to the touch, and contains small grains, or emi- 
nences, of a bluish-gray color in the shade, but in 
the light of the sun, all parts of the body become of 
a@ grayish-brown, or tawny color. It has, however, 
the power of greatly changing its color. It isa na- 
tive of Africa andAsia. Encyc. 

€HA-ME/LE-ON-IZE, v. t. To change into various 
colors. Dict. 

CHAM'FER, »v. t. [Corrupted from Fr. echancrer; to 
hollow, to cut sloping; Arm. chancra; said to be 
from cancer.] 

1. To channel ; to cut a furrow, as in a column, 
or to cut into a sloping furm, or bevel. 

Juhnson. Bailey. Encye. 

2. To wrinkle. Shak. 

CHAM’FER, )xn. A small gutter, or furrow, cut in 

CHAM’FRET, wood, or other hard material. 

2. A slope, or bevel. 

CHAM'FER-ED, pp. or‘a. Cut into furrows, or cut 
sloping, or beveling. 
CHAM/FER-ING, ppr. 
in a slope, or bevel. 
€HAM'ITE, n._ Fossil remains of the Chama, a shell. 

€HAM’LET. See Camvet. 

ye from It. 


Cutting a gutter in; cutting 


CHAM’OIS, (sham/my or sha-moi’,) n. 
camozza: Sp. gamuza, from gamo, a buc 
An animal of the goat kind, whose skin is made 
into soft leather, calied chamois, or chamois leather. 
[t is now arranged with the antelopes. Cumier. 
€HAM'O-MILE, n. [Gr. xapuut,on the ground, and 
pnAnv, an apple.) 
The popular name of the 4athemis nobilis ; a bitter 
plant, much used in medicine. 


CHAMP, v. t. [Fr. champayer, 1 have not found. Qu. ( | against assault. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 


| CHANCE, v. i. 


CHA 


Gr. kxarrw, for m is often casual before a labial, and 
in Gr. yappat is the jaws, 

1. To bite with repeated action of the teeth; as, a 
horse champs the bit. 

2. To bite into sinall pieces ; to chew ; to masticate ; 
to devour. 3 Dryden. 
CHAMP, v. 1% To chew; to perform the action of 

biting by repeated motion of tle Leeth ; as, iv champ 
pon the bit. 3 ’ Hooker. 
CHAM-PAGNE’, (sham-pane’,)n. A kind of brisk, 
sparkling wine, from Champagne, in France. 
CHAM-PAIGN’, n. [from camp, or the same root.] A 
flat, open country. Bacon. Miltu 
CHAM-PAIGN’, (sham-pane’,) a. Level, open; as 
a champaign country. : 
GHAM-PAIN’, n. In heraldry, champain, or point 
champain, is ‘a mark of dishonor in the coat of arms 


of him who has killed a prisoner of war after he has 
asked for quarter. Encyc. 
‘Ys 


CHAMP DE MARS, (shing de marz,) [Fr. ;] literal 


the field of Mars; an extensive, open space in Paris, 
used for military reviews and public asseinblies. 
CHAMP’ED, pp. Bitten ; chewed. 
CHAMP'ER, 7. One that champs, or bites. 
CHAM'PER-TOR, x [See Cuamrerty.} In law, 
one who is guilty of champerty, which see. 
CHAM'PER-TY, 2. [Fr. champart, field-rent ; chantp, 
L. campus, a field, and part, a share, or partir, to di- 
vide, campum partire.} 

A species of maintenance, being a bargain with a 
plaintiff, or defendant, to divide the land, or other 
matter in suit, between them, if they prevail; 
whereupon the champertor is to carry on the party’s 
suit at his own expense. The purchase of a suit, or 
of the right of suing. , . lackstoue, 

CUAM-PIGN/ON, (sham-pin'yon,) x. [Fr.] A kind- 
of edible mushroom. ! 

CHAMP’ING, ppr. Biting with repeated action. 

CHAM'PI-ON, n. [Fr. champion; Arm. campyon; Sp. ' 
campeon; Port. campeam, or campiam: lt. campionez 
D. kamper, or kampvegter; G. kampfer. In all the 
Teutonic dialects, camp, orekamp, signifies a combat, : 

‘and in some of them, a camp; Sax. campa, a cainp, 
and a cumbat; cempa, a soldier, wirrior, or gladia- 
tor; W. camp, a game, a -feat; canpiaw, to contend” 
ina game. Here we have the origin of the Latin 

* campus. tt was originally the plain, or open place 
appropriated to games, sports, and athletic exercises.} 

A man who undertakes a combat in the place 
or cause of another. Baron. 

2. A inan who fights in his own cause in a duel.'._ 

3. A hero; a brave warrior. Hence, one who Is 
bold in contest; as, a champion for the truth. | 

CHAM’PI-ON, v.t. To challenge toa combat. Shak, 

CHAM’PI-ON-ED, pp. Challenged to combat. 

CHAM'PI-ON-ESS, n. A female champion. Faixfaz. 

CHAM'PI-ON-ING, ppr. Challenging to combat. 

CHAM’PI-ON-SHIP, x. State of being a ray ge 

NM. A. Reo. 

CHAM-PGL'LION-IST, (sham-pél/yun-ist,) 2. A fol- 
lower of Champollion the younger, in respect to 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

CUANCE, n. [Fr. chance; Norm. cheaunce; Arm. 

+ changz; D. kans; G. schanze, This seems to be from 
the participle of the French verb chevir, to fall, Sp. 
caer, from the L. cado, or directly from the Latin 
cadens, cadentia.] 

1. An event that happens, falls out, or takes place, 
without being contrived, intended, expected, or fore. 
seen ; the effect of an unknown cause, or the unu. 
sual or unexpected effect of a known cause; accj- 
dent; casualty; fortuitous event; as, time and 
chance happen to all. 

By chance a priest came down that way. — Luke x. 

2. Fortune; what fortune may bring; as, they 

must take their chance, 
: es An event, good or evil ; success or misfortune; 
uck, 
4. Possibility of an occurrence ; opportunity. 
Your ladyship may have a chance to escape this address. Swift 
To happen; to fall out; to come, or 
arrive, without design or expectation. x 

If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee. — Deut, xxi. 

Ah, Cusca, tell us what hath chanced to-day. 

CHANCE, a. 
chance comer. j 

CHANCE/A-BLE, a. Accidental; casual; fortuitous. 

CHANCE’A-BLY, adv. Casually; by chance. 

CHANCE’-€OM-ER, (-kum/er,) rn. One who comeg, 
unexpectedly. Addison. * 

CHANC’ED, (chinst,) pp. of Cuance. 

CHANCE’FIUL, a. Hazardous. Spenser. 

CHANC'/ING, ppr. Happening. ; 

CHANCE!/-MED’LEY, n. joa and medley, a mixe. 

‘ ture; but more properly, chaudemell, Norm. Fr.,a hot 
debate, strife, or quarrel ; chaud, bot, from L. calidus, 
and meller, for mesler, to mix.]} 

* In law, the killing of another in self-defense upon 
a sudden and unpremeditrted encounter. The term 
has been sometimes applied to any kind of homicide 
by misadventure, but,in strictness, .s applicable to. 
such killing only as happens in defending one’s self; — 

Blackstone. P. Cyc. Bouvier, . 


Shak. 
Happening by chance; casual; as, 8, 


CHA 


CHAN'CEL, x. (Ft. chancrl, or chanceau; Bn cancelli, 
fattices, or cross-bars, inclusing the place ; Sp. cancel, 
cancilla,a wooden screen, a wicker gate; It. cancello, 
balustrades ; Gr. «iyxdcg¢ Ch. Spap hankel, or kan- 

Kail, network ; Syr. id. See Canceud 

eo part of a church, between the aftar, or com- 

mion table, and the balustrade, or railing, that 

neloses it, or that part where the altar is placed ; 
Formerly inclosed with lattices, or cross-bars, as now 
with rails. — - Encyc. Johnson. 

CHAN’CEL-LOR, x. [Fr. chancelier; Arm. chanceilher, 
or canceller; Sp. canciller; Port. chanceller; It. nae 
celliere; D. kanselier : G. kanzler; Sw. cantsler; Dan, 


kantsler or cantsler ; L. cancellarius, a scribe, secreta- | 


ry, notary, or chancellor ; from cancello, to make lat- 
tice-work, to cancel, or blot out by crossing the lines ; 
or from. cancelli, lattices, because the secretary sat 
behind lattices. 

Originally, a 
man emperors; but in- England, in later times, an 
officer Peated with judicial powers, and particu- 
{arly with the superintendence of all charters, letters. 
and other official writings of the crown, that required 
to be solemnly authenticated. Hence this officer 
became the Keeper of the greal seal. From the Ro- 
man empire, this office passed to the church, and 
hence every bishop has his chancellor. 

The lord hizk chancellor of Great Britain, or 
keeper of the great, seal, is the highest officer of the 
crown. He is a privy counselor by his office, and 

rolocutor of the house of lords by prescription. To 
him belungs the appointment of all justices of the 
peace ; he is keeper of the king’s conscience, visitor 
of all hospitals and colleges founded by the king, 
ardian of all charitable uses, and judge of the high 
lourt of Chantery.” 

Chancellor of a ecclesiastical court, is the bishop’s 
fawyer, versed in the civil and canon law, to direct 
the bishop in causes of the church, civil and criminal. 

ae of a eathedral, is an officer who hears 
Yéssuns and lectures in the. church, by, himself or his 
vicur, inspects schools, hears causes, applies the 
seal, writes and dispatches letters‘of the chapter, 
keeps the books, &c. 

Chancellor of the exchequer, fs an officer who pre- 
sides in that court, and takes care of the interest of 
the crown. He has power, with the lord treasurer, 
‘to lease the crown lands, and with others 

ound for forfeitures on penal statutes. tle is the 
Fighest finance minister of the British government. 

Chancellor of a university, is an officer who seals 
the diplomas, or letters o' degree, &c. The chan- 
cellur of Oxford is usually one of the printe nobility, 
elected by tne students in convocation ; and he holds 
tne office for life. He is the chief magistrate in the 

overnment of the university. ‘The “chancellor of 
Sonbeiige | is also elected from among the prime no- 
bility ; he does not hold his office for life, but may 
be elected every three years. 

Chancellor of the order of the Garter, and other mil- 


{tary orders, is an officer who seals the commissions 
and mandates of the chapter and assembly of the 
knights, keeps the register of their proceedings, and 


delivers their acts under the seal of their order. 
Johnson. Encye. 
In: France, a secretary is, in some cases, called a 
chancellor. {n the United States, a chancellor is the 
judge of a court of chancery or equity, established 
by statute. 
In Scripture, a master of the decrees, or president 
of the council. Ezra iv. 
©1114 N'CEL-LOR-SHIP, nz. The office of a chancel- 
for; the time during which one is chancellor. 


_ CHAN'CE- RY, x. [Fr. chancellerie; Arm. cancellery +, 


Sp chancille ‘a; [t. cancelleria; L. cancellaria, from 
cancelli, lattices, or, from the judge, who presided in 
the court.] 

1. In Great Britain, the highest court of justice, 
next to the parliament, consisting of two distinct 
tribunals; one ordinary, being a court of common 
law ; the * other extraordinary, or a court of equity. 
The ‘ordinary legal court holds pleas of recognizances 
acknowledged in the chancery, writs of scire facias 
for repeal of letters patent, writs of partition; and all 
personal actions by or against any officer of the 
court. But if the parties come to issye in fact, this 
court can not try it by a jury ; but the record must be 
delivered to the King’s Bench. From this court issue 
all original writs that pass under the great seal, com- 
missions of charitable. uses, bankruptcy, idiocy, lu- 
nacy, &c. 

The extraordinary court, or Coust of Equity, pro- 
ceeds upon rules of equity and conscience, moderates 
the rigor of the common law, and gives relief in 
cases where there is no remedy. in the common law 

2. In the United States, a court of equity. [courts. 

CHAN'ERE, (shank’er,) 2. [Fr. chancre; Arm. chancr. 
The same as cancer, canker. 

A venereal ulcer. 

O'NAN'EROUS, (shank’rus,) a. Ulcerous; having 
the qualities of a chancre. 


OHAN-DE-LIER’, (shan-de-leer’,) 7. [Fr. id.; Sp. }- 


candelero; It. candeliere; Arm. cantolozr, or cantuler ; 
SS L. candela, a see from caneo, to shine.} 


CHAND/LER-LY, adv. 
CHAND’LER-Y, x. The commodities sold by a 


CHANGE, v.t. [Fr. changer; It. 


a chief notary or scribe, under the Ro-| 


CHA 


1. A frame with branches to hold a number of 
ee to iuminate a public or large room. 

2. In fortification, a movable. parapet, serving to 
support fascines to cover pioneers: 

CHAND’LER, xn. [Qu. Fr. chandelier ; or rather Teu- 
tonic handler. See Corn-CHanuter.} 

A general term for a dealer, the particular meaning 
being determined by a prefix, as, tallow-chandler, 
ship-chandler, &c. 

Like achandler. Milton. 


chandler. 


CHAND/RY,n. The place where candles are kept. 


B. Jonson. 
CHAN’FRIN, 2. The fore part of a horse’s head. 
re; Arm. ece- 
inch ; Norm. chainant ; exchanging. Qu. [s this rad- 
ically the same word as It. cambio, cambiare, Sp. id. 7] 
1. To cause to turn or pass from one state to an- 
other ; to alter, or make different; to vary in exter- 
nal form or in essence; as, to change the color or 
shape of a thing; to change the countenance; to 
chance the heart or life. 
To put one thing in the place of another; to 
ata as, to change the clothes. 
Be clean and change your garments, —Gen. xxxv, 


3. To quit one thing or state for another ; followed- 
by for; as, persons educated ina particular Teligion 
do not readily change it for another. 

4, To give and take reciprocally; as, wil} you 
change conditions with me? , 

5. To barter; to exchange goods; as, to change a 
coach for a chariot. 

6. To quit, as one place for another ; as, to change 
lodgings, 

7. To give one kind of money for another ; to alter 
the form or kind of money, by receiving the value 
ina different kind ; as, to change bank notes for silves ; 
or to give pieces * of a larger denomination fur an 
equivalent in pieces of smaller denomination ;.as, to 
change an eagle for dollars, cr a sovereign Sor Sine 
pences, or to change a dollar iato cénts; or, on thy 
other hand, to change dollars for or into eagies, fiv- 
ing money “of smaller denomination for larger. 

8. To become acid or tainted ; to turn from a nat- 
ural state of sweetness and purity ; as, the wine is 
ease thunder and lightning are said to change 
milk. 

‘0 change a'horse, or to change hand, is to turn or 
bear the horse’s head- from oye hand’ to the other, 
oe the left to the right, or from the right to the 

Farrier’s Dict. 
CHANGE, v. i. To be altered ; to undergo vartation ; 
as, men, sometimes change for the better, often fur 
the worse. 
fam Jehovah; I change not. — Mal. ii. 

2. To nass the sun, as the moon in its orbit; as, 

the moon \vill change the 14th ofthis month. 

CHANGE, x. Any variation or alteration in. form, 
state, quality, or essence; or a passing from one 
state or form to another; as, a change of counte- 
nance; a change of habits or principles, 

9. A’ succession of one thing in the place of an- 
other; vicissitude; as, a change of seasons; a change 
of objects on a journey ; a change of scenes, 

3. A revolution ; as, a change of government. 

4. A passing by "the sun, and the beginning of a 
new monthly revolution ; as, a change of the moon. 

5. A different state by ‘removal ; novelty ; } Variety. 

Our fathers did, for change, to France repair, Dryden, 

6. Alteration in the order of ringing bells ; variety 
of sounds. 

Four bells admit twenty-four changes In ringing. Holler. 

7. That which makes a variety, or may be substi- 
tuted for another. 

Thirty changes of raiment. — Judges xiv. 

8. Small coins of money, which may be given for 
larger pieces. 

9, The balance of money paid beyond the price of 
eae purchased ; as, I gave the clerk a bank note 

his cloth, and "he gave me the change. 

10. The dissolution of the body ; death. 

All the days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change 

come, —Job xiv. 

11. Change, for exchange; place where merchants 
and others meet to transact business; a building ap- 
propriated for mercantile transactions. 

12. In arithmetic, permutation ; variation of nfim- 
bers. Thirteen numbers admit of 6,227,020,800 
changes, or different positions. 

CHANGE-A-BIL/LTY, n. Changeableness, which ts 
generally used. « leming. 
CHANGE'A- BLE, a. That may change; subject to 
alteration ; fickle ; ; inconstant; mutable; variable ; 
as, a person of a changeable mind. 

2, Having the quality of suffering alteration of 
external appearance ; as, changeable silk. 

CHANGE!’ A-BLE- NESS, ne he quality of being 
changeable ; fickleness ; inconstancy.; instability ; 


mutability. 
2. Susceptibility of change, or alteration. Hooker, 


CHANGE’A-BLY, adv. Inconstantly. 


€HA-OL'O-GY, n. 


CHA 


ee A ee ot ae i Eo Oe ae 

CHANG’ED, pp. or a Altered ; varied; turned; cun- 
verted ; shifted, 

CHANGE/PUL, a. 
mutable} fickle i 


CHANGE'LESS, a. 


tiom 

CHANGE/LING, n. [changeand ling. It is safd this 
word originated i in a superstitious opinion that fairies 
steal children, and put others that are ugly and stupid 
in their places. Johnson. 

1. A child left or taken in the place of another. 

Spenser. 

2. An idiot; a fooh Dryden. Locke, 

3. One apt to change; a waverer. Shak. 

4. Any thing changed and put in the place of 
another, Shale, 
CHANG’ER, n. One who alters the form of any thing. 
ee One that is employed in changing and discount» 

ng monéy ; a money-changer, 

Be One given to change. 

CHANG'ING, ppr. or a. Altering; turning; putting 
one thing or unother ; shifting, 

CHANG'ING, n. An altering, or putting one thing for 
another. = 
CHANG'ING-PIECE, n. A term of contempt for one 
who is fickle or changeable. Shak. 

CHAN’NEL, nz. [Ir. cainneal; Fr. canal; L. canalisy 
Arm. can, or canol. It isa different spelling of 
canal, 

1. In a general sense, a passage ; a place of passing 
or flowing ; particularl ) @ Water-course, 

2. The place where a river flows, including the 
whole breudhh of the river. But more appropriately, 
the deeper part or hollow in which the principal 
current tlows, 

3. The deeper part of a strait, bay, or harbor, where 
the principal current flows, either of tide or fresh 
water, or which is the most convenient for the track 
of a shi rip, 

4. That through which any thing passes; means 
of passing, conveying, or transmitting ; as, the news 
was conveyed to us.by different channels. 

5. A gutter or furrow in a columt. 

6. An arm of the sea; a strait, or narrow sea, be- 
tween two continents, or between a continent and 
an isle; as, the British or Irish charinel. 

7. Channels of a-ship; broad pieces of plank bolted 
edgewise 'to the outside of,a vessel,-and used fur 
spreading the lower rigging. R. "H. Dana, Jr. 

CUAN’NEL, v. t. To form a channel; to cut "chan 
nels in; to groove ; as, to channel a field or a columep, 

‘ . Wotton. 

‘CHAN'NEL,-ED, pp. or a. Having channels brogved 
longitudinally. 

CUAN'NEL-ING, ppr. Cutting channels ;. grooving 
Jongitudinally. 

CHANSON, (shan’son,) 2. [Fr.] Asong. Shak. 

CHANT, v. t [Fr. chanter; L. canto, cantuss; W. 
acanu; Arm. cana, cannein; It. cantare; Sp. and 
Port. cantar; L. cano. See Cant.) 

1. Tosing; to utter with a melodious voice ; that 
is, to cant or throw the voice in modulations, 

The cheerful birds do chant sweet music, Spenser. 


2. To celebrate in song; as, to chant the praises of 
Jehovah. 
3. To sing after the manner of a chant, 
CHANT, v. i To sing; to make melody with the 
voice. 
They chant to the sound of the viol.— Amos vi. 


2. To sing after the manner of a chant. 
CHANT,2x. Song; melody. 

2. A peculiar kind of sacred music, in which prose 
is sung with less variety of intonation than in com- 
mon airs. 

CHANT'ED, pp. Sung; uttered with modulations of 
voice after the manner of a chant, 
per ci, nm. One who chants; a singer or song- 
Pope. 
es The chief singer, or priest of the chantry. 
Gregory. 
3. heey pipe which sounds the tenor or treble in a 


hagp 
CHAN ae LEER, x. [chant and clear, Fr. clair. } 
A cock, so called from the clearness or louduess of 
his voice jin crowing. lh 
CHANT’ING, ppr. ora, Singing; uttering a melodious 
voice ; repeating words with a singing voice after 
the manner of a chant. 
CHANTING, x. The act of singing or uttering after 
the manner of a chant. 
CHANT’RESS, n. A female singer. 
CHANT’RY, x. [Fr. chantrerie, from chant.] 
An endowed chapel where one or mora priests 
daily sing or say mass for the souls of the.donora, or 
such as they appoint. Cowel. 
A treatise on chaos, or chaotic 
€HA’OS, (ka’os, )n. [L. chava; Gr, xavs.] [ matter. 
That confusion, or confused mass, in which mat- 
ter is supposed to have existed, before it was -sep- 
arated into its different kinds, and reduced to order 
by the creating power of God: “ Rudis indigestaque 
moleg,?? Ovid, 


Full, of change; inconstant ; 
“uncertain ; subject to alteration’ 


Pop 
Constant ;, not admitting “5 ee 


Milton. 
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CHA 


'r.) A hood or cap{ CHAR, v. t. To perform a business, May. 
worn by the knights of the Garter in their habits, It | CHAR, v.27. To work at others’? houses by the day, 
Was: anciently worn by men, women, nobles, and| without being a hired servant; to do small jobs. 
populace; afterward appropriated to doctors and li- , Bailey. Johnson. 
.centiates in colleges. The name then passed to cer- | CHAR/-W6M-AN, z. A woman hired for odd work, 
tain devices placed on the foreheads of horses which} or for single days, Z Johnson, 
drew the hearse in pompous funerals. . [Char-man and Char-woman are, I believe, not used 

2. One who attends a lady to public places as a] in America.] a vag: 
guide and protector. Johnson. Encyc. |CHAR,v.t. (Russ. jaryu orcharyu, to roast or burn; 
| CHAP/E-RON, (shap/e-rén,) v4. To attend alady to} or geryu, to burn, or be burnt; and with a prefix, 

‘| public places as a guide and protector. _Ssgarayu or sgorayu, to burn ; Fr. charrée, ashes. Qu. 

CHAP-E-RGN’ED, pp. Waited on in a public assem- eb. Ch. Eth. 17". Class Gr, No. 22,23. This 

bly by a friend or protector. seems to be the root of L. carbo. See Cuark.] 

CHAP-E-RON'ING, ppr. Attending on a female in a. 1, To burn or reduce.to coal or carbon; to reduce 

public assembly. to eorNe by expelling all volatile matter from 

CHAP!-FALL-EN, (chop’fawln,) a. [chap and fall.]} wood. ‘This is done by burning wood slgwly, under 

Having the Jower chap depressed ; hence, dejected; | a covering of turf and earth. 5 ‘ 
dispirited ; silenced. . B. Jonson, 2. To expel all volatile matter from stone or earth 

CHAP'I-TER, x. [Fr. chapiteau; It. capitello; L. cap-| by heat. 

itellum, from caput, ahead. This is a different word ‘The stone or earth charred from alll foreign visible ingredients. 
for CariTat.] ‘ j ; 4 "Kirwan, 
[ ee ter Pre part at pee of a column or pillar. CHAWAGT, w. [See‘Cuaractrr.] An inscription, 
3. jee CAPITAL. Hi Tt t in use. : ton. 
Onde which is delivered by the mouth of the bores Ch lL. 
justice in his charge to the inquest. Encyc. 

CHAP’LAIN, (-lin,) 2. [Fr. chapelain ; Sp. capellan ; It. 

capellano; L. capellanus ; from chapel.) 


CHA CHA 


2. Any mixed mass, without due form or order; | CHAP/E-RON, (shap'e-ron,) n. [Fr.] 
as, 2 chaos of materials. 

‘3. Confusion ; disorder; a state in which the parts 
are undistinguished. Donne. 
€HA-OT'I€, a. Resembling chaos; confused; as, 

the earth was originally in a chaotic state. 


we 


CHAP or CHAP,».t, [Ar. Case jabba, to cut off or out, 


- + 
to castrate ; wls jauba, to split, rend, téar, or cleave, 


to cut. It seems to be allied to the G. tind. D. happen, 
Dan, kapper, lr. couper; but these agree hetter with 


Ar. aS or a ye kabaa or kayafa, to cut. 


See Cuor and Gare.] | 
To cleave, split, crack, or open longitudinally, as 
the surface of the earth, or the skin and flesh of the 
hand. Dry weather chaps the earth ; cold dry winds 
chap the hands. ¥ 
CHAP or CHAP, v.i. To crack ; to open in long slits; 
as, the earth chaps; the hands chap. 
CHAP or CHAP, x. A longitudinal cleft, gap, or 
chink, as in the surface of the earth, or in the hands 


Pd 


CHAR/AE-TER, 2. [L. character; Fr. caractére; Sp. 
caracter ; It. carattere 3 Gr. xapaxrnp, from the verb 
X2patcw, KaparTw, xapatw, ‘to scrape, cut, en- 
grave. ] ‘ 


or feet, ; 1. An ecclesiastic who has a chapel, or who per- 1. A mark made by cutting or engraving, as on 
CHAP, 7. Nes ceafl, a beak, or chap; pl. ceaflus,} forms service in a chapel. The king of Great Britain stone, metal, or other lard seta henge a mark 
the chaps. has forty-eight chaplains, who attend, four each} 6; figure made with a pen or style,.on paper, or other 


The upper and lower part of the mouth; the jaw. 
ft is applied to beasts, and vulgarly to men}; gener- 
ally in the plural, the chaps or mouth, 

CHAP, x. A man ora boy ; a youth, It is used also in 
the sense of a buyer. ‘If you want to sell, here is 
our chap.”? In this sense it coincides With chapman. 
Jee Upeer) Steele, 
CHAP, v. i. [Sax. ceapian.] 

Tocheapen. [Not used.] 

CHAP-AR-RAL*, n, [Sp., from chaparra, an evergreen 


A thicket of low evergreen oaks. Newmans Dict. 
CHAP’-BQOK, n. [See Cuarman and CueEar.] A 
small book, carried about for sale by hawkers. 
CHAPE, n. [Fr. chape, the tongue of a buckle, a cover, 
a churchman’s cope, the head of an alembic; Arm. 
chap; Sp. chapa, a thin plate of metal covering some 
kind of work. Qu. cap. 

1. The catch of any thing, as the hook of a scab- 
bard, or the catch of a buckle, by which it is.held to 
the back strap. : 

2, ‘A brass or silver tip, or case, that strengthens 
the end of a scabbard. Jolinson. Piilips.. 

@HAP! EAU, (shap'po,) n. ; pl. CHareaux, (shap!pdze.) 
(Fr.] A hat; in heraldry, a cap or bonnet. 

CHAP'EAU BRAS, (shap'po bra,) x. A military hat 
peg can be flattened and put under the arm, 

bras. ’ 

CHAP’EL, ». [Fr. chapelle; L. capella; Arm. chapel; 
Sp. capillu, a chapel, a hood or cowl, a chapter of 

- ¢ollegians, a proof-sheet ; Port. capella; It. cappella; 
D. kapel; from the same root as cap. It is said that 
the kings of France, in war, carried St. Martin’s hat 
into the field, which was kept in a tent.as a precious 
relic, whence the place took the name capella, a little 
hat, and the priest who had the custody of the tent 
‘was called capellanus, now: chaplain. Heyee the 
fword chapel came to signify a private oratory. 
‘Encyc. Lunicr.| 

1. A house for public worship, erected separate 
from a church ; primarily, a private oratory, or house 
of worship belonging to a private person. In Great 
Britain thete are several sorts of chapels; as, 
parochial chapels, distinct from the mother church ; 
chapels which adjoin to and are-a part of the 
church ; such were formerly built by honorable per: 
sons for burying-places; chapels of ease, additional 
churches, built ‘in Jarge parishes, for the accommo- 
‘dation of the inhabitants ; free chapels, which were 
founded by the king of England ; chapels in the uni- 
versities, places’ of worship belonging to particular 
colleges; domestic chapels, built by noblemen or gen- 
tlemen for the use of their families, Encyc. 

“2. In Erxgland, a place of worship for dissenters. 

3. A printer’s work-house; said to be so called 
because printing was first carried on in a chapel. 
Also) an association of workmen in a printing-oftice, 

Brande. Bailey, Encyc. 
CHAPEL, v. t. To deposit in a chapel. Beaum, & Fl, 
Ce cen a, Without a chape, 
CHAPLET, 2 nm. [Fr. chapelet.] 
. A pair of stirrup leathers, with stirrups, joined at 
the top in a sort of leather buckle, by which they are 
made fast to the frame-work of the saddle, after they 
have been adjusted to the length and bearing of the 
rider, Farrier’s Dict. 
CHAPEL-ING, n. The act of turning a ship round 
in a light breeze of wind, when ctose-hauled, so 
that she will lie the same way as before. Mar. Dict, 
CHAP’EL-LA-NY, x. A place founded within some 
church and dependent thereon. Ayliffe. 
CHAP’EL-RY, x. Ihe bounds or jurisdiction of a 
chapel. 
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month, to perform divine service for the royal fam- 
ily. Princes also, and persons of quality, have chap- 
-lains, who officiate in their chapels. 

2, A clergyman who belongs'to a ship of war, to a 
regiment of land forces, or to some public institution, 
for performing divine service. 


3. A clergyman who is retained to perform divine | 


service in a family. 
Chaplains of the pores are auditors or judges of 
causes in the sacred palace. CYC. 
CHAP/LAIN-CY, n. The office or station of a chap- 


lain. 
CHAP’LAIN-SHIP, n. The-office or business of a 
chaplain. ; 

2. The possession or revenue of a chapel. Johnson. 
CHAP’LESS, a. Without any flesh about the mouth. 
CHAP’LET, n._ [Fr. chapelet.] [ Bailey. 

1. A garland or wreath to be worn on the head ; 
the circle ofa crown. - 

2, A string of beads used by the Roman Catholics, 
by which they count the number of their prayers. 
They are made sometimes of coral, of wood, of dia- 
monds, &c., and are called paternosters. The inven- 
tion is ascribed to Peter the Hermit, who probably 
learnt it in the East, as the Orientals use a Kind of 
chaplet, called a chain, rehearsing one of the perfec- 
tions of God on each link, or head. The Great Mogul 
is said to have eighteen of these chains, all precious 
stones. The Turks also use a kind of chaplet in 
reciting their prayers. Encyc. | 

3. In architecture, a Vittle molding, carved into 
round beads, pearls, olives, or the like. 

4. In horsemanship, a chapelet, which see, 

5. A tuft of feathers on a peacock’s head. Johnson, 

6. A small chapel or shrine. Hamimond, 
CHAP'MAN, n.; pl. Carmen. ([Sax. ceapman; D. 


koopman ; G. kaufmann; D. kitbmand. .See CueEar.] 
L Acheapener ; one that offers as a purchaser. 
Their chapmen they betray. Dryden, 
2. A seller; a market-man: Shak. 


CHAP’PED, (chapt,) -pp. 
face or skin. . A 
CHAP’PING, ppr. Cleaving, as the surface or skin, 
CHAP’PY, a. Full of chaps $ cleft, ; 
CHAPS, z. pl:-"The mouth or jaws. (See Crar.] 
CHAPT. See Cuarrep. . 
CHAP’TER, n. [Fr. chapitre; L. capitulum, a head ; 
It. capitolo ; Sp. capitulo; from L. caput, the head.] 

1. A division of a book or treatise; as, Genesis 
contains fifty chapters. Hence the phrase, To the end 
of the chapter, that is, throughout ; to the end. 

Johnson. 

2. In ecclesiastical polity, a society or community of 
clergymen, belonging to a cathedral or collegiate 
church. '  Encye. 

3. An organized branch of some society or frater- 
nity, as of the freemasons, &c. 

‘ 4, A place where delinguents receive discipline and 
correction. —~ : i 
5. A decretal epistle. Ayliffe. 
CHAP’TER, v. t. To tax; to correct. Dry 
CHAP’TER-HOUSE, zn. <A house where -a chapter 
meets, : Bailey. 
CHAP’TREL, x. [from chapiter.]; The same as wm- 
post. Moxon. 


Cleft ; opened, as the sur- 


| CHAR, 2. A delicious fish inhabiting deep Jakes in 


mountainous regions, and preferred to the'salmon. 
» PAG Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
CHAR,» Ip England, work-done by the day ; 9 sin- 
gle job, or task. In Mew England, it ig pronounced 
chore, which Bee. I know not the origin of ‘the 
word. In Sax. cerre, cyrr, signifies a time, a turn, 
occasion, from cerran, cyrran, to turn or return, 


Shak. | 


€HAR-A€-TER-IS’TIE, { a, 
€HAR-A€-TER-IS/TIC-AL, § *"xos, from yapaxrnp.)} 


material-used .to contain writing; a letter or figure 
used to form words and communicate ideas, Char- 
acters are literal, as the letters of an alphabet; nu- 
meral, as the, arithmetical figures; emblematical or 
symbolical, which express things or ideas ; and abbre- 
vations ; as, C. for centum, a hundred ; Ib, for libra, a 
pound; A. D., Anno Domini; &c. 


2. A mark or figure made by stamping or impres- 


sion, as on coins. 

"3. The’ manner of writing; the peculiar form of 
letters used by a particular person. 

You know the character to be your brother’s, Shak, 

_ 4. The pecujiar qualities impressed, by nature oF 
habit, on a person, which distinguish him from oth- 
ers ; these constitute real character, and the qualities 
which. he is supposed to possess constitute his esti- 
mated character, or reputation. Hence we say, a 
character is not formed, when the person has not ac- 
quired stable and distinctive qualities. { 

5. An account, description, or representation of 
any thing, ‘exhibiting its qualities and’ the circum- 
stances attending it; as, to give a bad character to & 
town, or to a road. * | e 

6. A person; as, the assermbly:consisted of various 
characters, eminent characters; and ow characters; all 
,the characters in the psay appeared to advantage. 

The friendship of distinguished charactera. Roscoe, 

7. By way of eminence, distinguished or good. 

qualities; those which are esteeined and respected ; 


. and.those which are ascribed to-a person in common 


estimation. We inquire whether a stranger is a man 
of character. : 

_ 8. Adventitious qualities impressed by office or sta- 
tion ; the qualities that, in- public estimation, belong 
to a person-in a particular station, as when we ask 
how a magistrate or commander supports his charac- 
ter. 

9. The peculiar qualities or properties. by which 
one thing is distinguished from another, as animals, 
.plants, and minerals. i 

These properties, when employed for the purpose of discriminas 

A tine Teineratee are called characters, © . Cleaveland, 

10. Distinctive quality of. any kind strongly 
marked, ‘particularly energy or force ;as, 2 man is 
said to have no character, or a great deal of character. 


€HAR’AE€-TER, v. 2. To engrave ; to inscribe.. 


Milton, -Shak. 
2..To describe; to distinguish by-particular marks 
or traits. Mitford,~ 


: ttf 
€HAR/A€-TER-ED; pp. ‘Engraved; mscribed ; dis- 
Mitford. 


tinguished by a particular character. 


fT 
€HAR/AC€-TER-ISM, n. The distinction of-character, 


. Hall. 
2. A particular aspect .or configuration of the 
heavens. Encye. 
(Gr. xapaxrnprorts 


That constitutes the character ; that marks the pe- 
culiar distinctive qualities of a person or thing; as, 
generosity is often’a characteristic virtue of a brave 
man. ‘ 

“It is followed by of} as; generosity is characteristic 
of true bravery. 


€HAR-AC-TERIS'TIG; x. That which constitutes 


a character ; that-which ¢haracterizes; that which 
distinguishes a person or thing from another. 
Invention is the characteristic of Homer, Pope. 
2. In -grammar, the principal} letter of a word, 
which is preserved in most of its tenses, in’ its deriv- 
atiyes.and compounds, ~ ; ’ 
The eeoeeneg of @ logarithm, ia its index or ex- 
ponent 


Rae ING, | ppr. 
y peculiar qualities, 
enAR’AC 


CHAR’FRON, n. 


CHA 

‘The characteristic triangle of a curvs, in metry, 
is a rectilinear right-angled triangle, Waites upon 
enuse makes a part of the curve, not sensibly dif- 
ferent from a right line. Encye. 

€HAR-AG-TER-IS/TIE-AL-LY, adv. In a manner 
that distinguishes character. ; 

€HAR-AC-TER-IS’TIE€-AL-NESS, n. The state or 

pce of being characteristic. : 
geal -ZA'TION, n. Act of character- 

ng. 

PHAR! AC-TER-IZE, v. . [Gr. xapaxrnpifw. 

1, To give a character, or an account of the per- 
sonal qualities of a man; to describe by peculiar 
qualities. 

2. To distinguish; to mark, or express the char- 
acter ; to exhibit the peculiar qualities of a person 
or thing; as, humility characterizes the true Chris- 
tian ; the hero is characterized by bravery and inag- 
nanimity. 

‘The aystem of mediation has characterized the entire scheme of 

divine dispensation, Thodey, 

3, To engrave or imprint. [Little used.) Hale. 

4, To mark with a peculiar stamp or figure. 

European, Asiatic, and African faces are all characterized. 

; ; Arbuthnot. 
BHAR’A€-TER-IZ-ED, (kar’ak-ter-tzd,) pp. De- 
scribed or distinguished by peculiar qualities, 
Describing or distin- 


A€-TER-LESS, a. Destitute of any peculiar 
Shak. 


character. 
EHAR'A€-TER-Y, n. Impression; mark ; distinc- 
tion. [Not used.] Shak. 
OHA-RADE’, (sha-rade’,) n. [Said to be from the 


name of the inventor. ] 

A composition, in which the subject must be a 
word of two or more syllables, each forming a dis- 
tinct word ; and these syllables are to be concealed 
fn an enigmatical description, first separately and 
then together. Example: 

My t, when a Frenchman ts learning English, serves him 


swear by. My second is either hay orcorn. My whole 
fs the delight of the age. Tick. Ericye. 


CHAR/€EGAL, n. [char and coal. See Cuan.) Coal 


made by charring wood ; the remains of wood burnt 
under turf, or in other circumstances to exclude air, 
and from which all watery and other volatile matter 
haa been expelled by heat. It makes a strong heat, 
and is used in furnaces, forges, private families, &c. 
It is black, brittle, light, and inodorous, and, not being 
decomposable by water or air, will endure for ages 
without alteration. 


CHARD, x. [Fr. charde, J.. carduus.] 


The leaves of artichokes tied and wrapped all 
over, except the top, in straw, during autumn and 
winter. This makes them grow white and lose 
some of their bitterness. Chambers. 

Chards of beet, are plants of white beet transplanted, 
panbeine great tops, which, in the midst, have a 
arge, white, thick, downy, cotton-luke main shoot, 
which is the true chard. Mortimer. 
A defense for a horse’s head, made 


of plates of steel or pieces of leather. Brande. 


_ CHARGE, (chirj,) v. t. [Fr. charger; Arm, targa; 


Sp. cargar; It. caricare, or carcare; Port. carregar. 
Tt would seem from the Welsh, that tnis word is 
from car, 8 cart or other vehicle, and that the noun 
charge or cargo was first formed, and therefore 
ought in arrangement to precede the verb. If the 
verb was first formed, the primary sense wouid be, 
to load, to throw or put on or in. 1 think the fact to 
be otherwise. See Carco.] 

1. To rush on; to fall on; to attack, especially 
with fixed bayonets ; as, an army charges the enemy. 

2. To load, as a musket or cannon; to thrust jn 
powder, or powder and ball er shot. 

3. To load or burden ; to throw on or impose that 
which oppresses ; as, to charge the stomach with in- 
digestible food; or to lay on, or to fill, without op- 
pressing ; as, to charge the memory with rules and 
precepts ; to charge the mind with facts, 

_ 4, To set or lay on; to impose, as o tax; as, the 
land is charged with a quitrent; a rent ts charged on 
the land. . 

5. To lay on ot impose, as a task. 

The gospel chargeth us with prety toward God,. —Tillotson, 

6. To put or lay on; as, to charge a buiiding with 
ornaments, often implying superfuity. 

7. To lay on, as a duty; followed by with, 

The commander charged the officer with the execution of the 

project. — See Gen. xl. 4. 

8. To intrist to; as, au officer is charged with dis- 
patches, > 

9. To set to, as 4 debt; to place on the debit side 
of an account; as, to charge a man with the price 
of goods sold to him 

10. To load or lay on, in words, something wrong, 
feproachful, or criminal ; to impute to; as, to charge 
aman with theft, : 

11. To lay on in words; to impute to; followed by 
on before the person ; as, to charge a crime on the 
offender ; to charge evil consequences on the doc- 


CHARGE, n. 


CHA 


12. To censure ; to accuse. 
tn all this Job sinved not, nor charged God fovlishly, — Job i. 

13. To lay on, give, or communicate, as an order, 
command, or earnest request ; to enjoin ; to exhort. 

Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not high- 

minded, —1 Tim. vi. ~ 

In this sense, when the command is given in the 
name of God, or with an oath, the phrase amounts 
to an adjuration. 

To adjure ; to bind by an oath. 1 Sam. xiv. 28, 

14. To give directions to; to instruct authorita- 
tively ; as, the judge charged the grand jury to in- 
quire respecting breaches of the peace. 

To communicate electrical matter to, as to a 
coated vial, or an electrical battery. 

CHARGE, v.i. To make an onset. Thus Glanville 
says, ‘* Like your heroes of antiquity, he charyey in 
iron ;? and we say, to charge with fixed bayonets 
But in this application, the object is understood , to 
charge the enemy. 

Fr. charge; Arm, and W. cargi Sp. 

carga, cargo; Port. carga, carregai It. carica, curco; 

Eng. cargo, } : 

1. That which is laid on or in; in @ general sense, 
any load or burden. It is the same word radically 
as cargo. ; 

2. The quantity of powder, or of powder and ball 
or shot, used, or proper to be used, in loading a mus- 
ket, cannon, or other like instrument. 

3..An onset; a rushing on an enemy ; attack ; 
especially by moving troops with fixed bayonets. 
But it is used for an onset of cavalry, as well as of 
infantry, 

4. Aw order, injunction, mandate, command, 

Moses gave Joshua a charge. — Num, xxvil. 

The king gave charge coucerning Absalom, — 2 Sam. avii. 

Hence, 

5. That which is enjoined, committed, intrusted, 
or delivered to another, sua lane care, custody, 
oversight, or duty to be performed by the person in- 
trusted. 

I gave Hanani charge over Jerusalem. — Neh. vii. 

Hence the word includes any trust or commission ; 
an office, duty, employment. It is followed by of or 
over; more generally by of Hence, - 

6. The person or thing committed to another’s 
custody, care, or management; a trust. Thus the 
people of a parish are calied the minister’s charge. 

The starry guardian drove his charge away 
To some fresh pasture. 

7. Instructions given by a judge to a jury, by a 
bishop to his clergy, or, among Presbyterians, &c., 
by a member of an ordaining council to one who is 
set as pastor over a congregation, or to the congrega- 
tion themselves. The word may be used as synony- 
mous with command, direction, exhortation, or wyunc- 
tion, but always implies solemnity, 

8. Imputation in a bad sense ; accusation, 

Lay aot this sin to their charge. — Acts vii 


9, Thag which constitutes debt, in commercial 
transactions, an entry of money, or the price of 
goods, on the debit side of an account. 

10, Cost ; expense ; as, the gharges of the war are 
to be borne by the nation. f 

11, Imposition on land or estate; rent, «ax, oF 
Whatever constitutes a burden or duty 

12. In military affairs, a signal to attack; as, to 
sound the charge, 

13. The posture of a sveapun fitted for an attack 
or combat. 

Theiz armed slaves in charge, Shak. 


14, Among jarriers, a preparation of the consist- 
ence uf a thick decoction, or between an ointment 
and a plaster, used as a remedy for sprains and in- 
flammations. 

15. In heraldry, that which {fs borne upon the 
color ; or the figures represented on the escutcheon, 
by which the bearers are distinguished from one 
another. ; 

16. In electrical expertments, a quantity of electrical 
fluid, communicated to a coated jar, vial, or pane of 

lass, 
: 17. In painting, charge, or overcharge, is an exagge- 
tation of character m torm, color, or expression. 
Elmes. 

A charge of lead, is thirty-six pigs, each containing 
six stone, wanting two pounds. 

CHARGE/A-BLE, a. That may be charged , that may 
be set, laid, imposed ; as, a duty of forty per cent. 
is chargeable on wine, ee 

9. Subject to be charged; as, wine is chargeable 
with a duty of forty per cent. : 

3. Expensive ; costly ; as, a chargeable family. 

4. Laying or bringing expense. 

Because we would not be chargeable to any of you. — 1 Thess. il. 

5. Imputable ; that may be laid or attributed as a 
crime, fault, or debt; as, a fault chargeable on a man. 

6. Subject to be charged or accused; as, 8 man 
. chargeable with a fault or neglect. : 

CHARGE/A-BLE-NESS, 2. Expensiveness ; cost ; 
costliness. Boyle. 


Dryden 


trines of the Stoics. 


CHA 
CHARGE’A-BLY, adv. Expensively; at rent cosh. 
Ascham. 
CHARG’ED, pp. Loaded; burdened , attacked ; (aid 
on; instructed ; imputed ; accused; placed to the 
debt ; ordered ; commanded. 
CHAR'GE D’AF-FAIRES', (shar'zha daf-fair’,) a. 
[Fr.] A person intrusted with the public interest in 
a foreign nation, in the place of an embassador or 
other minister. 
CHARGE/FUL, a. (Not used.) 
Shak. 


CHARGE’LESS, a. Not expensive , free from ex- 
pense, : 
CHARG’ER, n. In Scots law, one who charges anoth- 
er in a suit. 
2. A large dish. Mum. vii. 
3. A horse used in battle. 

CHARGE'-HOUSE, n, A school-honse. [Obs.] Shak. 
CHARG'ING, ppr. Loading; attacking; laying on; 
Instructing ; commanding ; accusing ; imputing. . 
CHAR'I-LY, adv. [See Cuary.}] Carefully; warily; 


Expensive ; custly 


frugally. [Little used.] Shak. 
CHAR/I-NESS, n. Caution; care; nicety , scrupu- 
lousness. [Lutle used] Shak. 


CHAR/’ING, for Cuonine, doing chores, is used by 
Coleridge. 

CHAR’I-OT, n. [Fr. chariot, from char, a car, which 
see ; Sp. It. carro; It. carrctta.} 

1. A half coach; a carriage with four wheels, and 
one seat behind, used for convenience and pleasure. 

2. Acar or vehicle, used formerly in war, drawn 
by two or more horses, and conveying two men 
each. These vehicles were sometimes armed with 
hooks or scythes. 

CHAR’I-OT, v. t. Toconvey in achariot. Milton. 
CHAR'I-OT-ED, pp. Borne inacnariot, Cowper. 
CHAR-I-O'l-EER’, n. The person who drives or 
conducts achariot. It is used tn speaking of mili- 
tary chariots, and those in the ancient games, but 
not of modern drivers. Johnson. Addison. 
CHAR-l-OT-EER’ING, ppr. Driving a chariot. 
2. a, Using a chariot. 
CHAR’I-OT-MAN, n. The driver of a chariot. 
2 Chron. xviii. 
CHAR'I-OT-RACK, n. A ra¢e with chariots; a sport 
in which chariots were driven in contest for a prize. 
Addison, 
CHAR'I-TA-BLE, a, [Fr. See Cuanity.) Benevo- 
lent and kind ; as, a charitable disposition. 

2. Liberal in benefactions to the puor, and in fe- 
lieving them in distress ; a8, a charitable man. 

3. Pertaining to charity; springing from chanty, 
or intended for charity ; benevolent ; as, a charitable 
institution, or society ; a charwable purpose. 

4, Formed on charitable principles ; favorable; 
dictated by kindness; as, a charitable construction 
of words or actions. 

CHAR'I-TA-BLE-NESS, n, The disposivon to be 
charitable, or the exercise of chanty. 

2. Liberality to the poor. 

CHAR’I-TA-BLY, adv. Kindly , liberally , benevo- 
lently ; with a disposition to help the poor ; favorably. 

CHAR'LTY, an. [Fr. charué; L. charitas, or caritas ; 
W, cartad, Sp. caridad; Port. curtdade: It. cari, 
caritade. Qu. Gr. yapts, The Latin carcas is trom 
carus, dear, cosy, whence beloved , and the word 
was somelimes written charitas, as if from the Gr, 
xaors. The Latin carus would seem to be fron the 
verb carev, to want, a3 deamess arises from scarcity. 
Of this we have an example in the English dear, 
whence deurth, which shows the primazy sense of 
dear to be scarce. But qu. the Onental 4p. Class 
Gr, No. 56,] 

1, In a general sensc, love, benevolence, good-will , 
that dispositidn of heart which inclines men Co think 
favorably of then fellow-taen, and to do them good, 
In a theological sense, it includes suprem2 Icve to 
God, ond universal goud' wil) wo men. 1 Cor anti 
Col. iti. 1 Tim. i. 

2. In a more particular sense, love, Kindness, affex- 
tion, tenderness, springing from uatural relations, 
as, the charities of tather, son, and orother. Mudton. 

3. Liberality to the poor, consisting in alms-giving 
or benefactions, or in gratuitous services to relieve 
them in distress. < 

4, Alms; whatever is bestowed gratuitously on 
the poor for their relief. : 

5. Liberality.in gifts and services to promote pub- 
lic objects of utility, as to found and support Bible 
societies, missionary societies, and others. : 

6. Candor: liberality in judging of men and their 
actions; a disposition which inclines men to think 
and judge favorably, and to p&t the best construction 
on words and actions which the case will admit. 

The ‘cs exercise of charity is charity rede Ao ae 

7. Any act of kindness or benevolence; as, the 
charities of life. 

8. A charitable institution. D. Webster. 

Sisters of charity, in the Roman Catholic church, are 
an order or sociely of females whose office is to at- 
tend the sick. be ae 

CHAR'I-TY-S€HOOL is a school maintained by vol- 
untary contributions for educating poor children. 
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CHA 


CHA 


Ey nee 


ore 


CUXRK, >. 2.. [Qu. char, or Ch. 177, Ar. ri) } yo ha 


raka, to burn. ' 
To burn oe coal; to char. [Mot used.] [See 
Cuan). 

CHAR-L-VA-RD, (shir-e-va-ree’}) n. [Fr.] A mock 
serenade of discordant music, kettles, tin horns, &c., 
designed to annoy and insult. It was at first direct- 
ed against widows who married a second time, at an 
advanced age; but is now extended to other occa- 
sions of nocturnal annoyance and insult. , 

CHARL/A-TAN, (sbarl‘a-tan,) x. [Fr., from It. ciar- 
latano, a quack, from ciarlare, to prate ; Sp. charla- 
tan, from charlar, to prate ; Port. charlar, id. ; L. gar- 
rulo, garrio; Gr. ynpvw-] 

One who prates much in his own favor, and makes 
unwarrantable pretensions to skill; a quack ; an em- 


iric ; a mountebank. Brown. Butler. 
CHARL-A-TAN'I€-AL, a. Quackish; making un- 
due pretensions to skill; ignorant. Cowley. 


CHARL-A-TAN‘I€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner 
of a charlatan. 

CHARL'A-TAN-RY, (sharl/a-tan-ry,) x. Undue pre- 
tensions to skill; quackery; wheedling ; deception 
by fair words. Johnson. . 

CHARLES’S-WAIN, n. [Charles, Celtic karl, a man, 
or rustic. See Wain] 

In astronomy, seven stars, more commonly called 
the Dipper, in the constellation called Ursa Major, or 
the Great Bear. Encyc. 

[The word seems to denote the rustic’s wain, or 
wagon, so called from its shape; the four stars cor- 
responding to the body, and the other three to the 
tongue or neap. — £d.] 

CHAR'LOCK, n. [Sax. cerlice. Leac, in Saxon, is a 
leek; but the same word occurs in hemlock, and it 
probably signifies a plant or root.] 

The English name of the Raphanus Raphanistrum, 
and Sinapis arvensis, very pernicious weeds among 
grain. One kind has yellow flowers ; another, white, 
with jointed pods. Lee. Encyc. 

CHARM, n. [Fr. charme; Norm. carme, or garme; 
Arn. chalm; L. carmen, a song, a verse, an outcry, a 
fcharm. 

armiaw, to shout, Sax. cirm, or cyrm, outcry, noise. 
ee ALARM. ] ‘ 

1. Words, characters, or other things imagined to 
possess some occult or unintelligible power; hence. 
a magic power or spell, by which, with the suppose 
assistance of the devil, witches and sorcerers have 
been supposed to do wonderful things. Spell; en- 
chantment. Hence, 

2, That which has power to subdue opposition, 
and gain the affections ; that which can please irre- 
sistibly ; that which delights and attracts the heart; 
generally in the plural. 

The smiles of nature and the charms of art. Addison, 
Good humor only teaches charms to last. Pope. 

CHARM, v. t. To subdue or control by incantation or 
eecret influence. 

1 will send serpenta among you which will not be charmed, — 

_ Jer. viii. 

Q. To subdue by secret power, especially by that 
which pleases and delights the mind ; to allay or ap- 

ease. 
- Music the fiercest grief can charm. Pope. 

3. To give exquisite pleasure to the mind or senses ; 
to delight ; as, we were charmed with the conver- 
ation. 

The aerial songster charms us with her melodious notes. Anon. 


4, To fortify with charms against evil, 


T bear a charmed life, which must not yield, Shak, 

(Not in yah : 
5. To make powerful by charms, Johnson. 
“6, To summon by incantation. Shak. Johnson. 
7. To temper agreeably. Spenser. 
CHARM, v.i. To sound harmonically. Milton, 


CHAR’MA,x. A fish resembling the sea-wolf. 

CHARMED, pp. or a. Subdued or defended by 
charms ; delighted ; enchanted. 

CHARMER, n. One that charms, or has power to 
charm ; one that uses, or has the power of enchant- 
qa a Ske te é 

. One who delights and attracts the affections, 

CHARM’ER-ESS, x. An enchantress. Chaucer. 

CHARM'FUL, a, Abounding with charms. Cowley. 

CHARMING, ppr. Using charms; enchanting. 

2. a, Pleasing in the highest degree ; delighting. 
Music is but an elegant aid charming species of elocution. 


E. Porter, 
CHARM’ING-LY, adv. Delightfully ; ina manner to 


charm, or to give delight. 
She pmijled very charmingly. Addison. 


CHARM'ING-NESS, n. The power to please. Joh 
CHARM/LESS, «.  Destitute of charms. rag 
CHAR-NE’€0O, n. A sort of sweet wine. Shak. 
CHAR/NEL, a. [Fr. charnel, carnal, fleshly ; charnier, 
a charnel-house, a larder; Arm. carnell ; Sp. carnero ; 
It, carnuio; L. carnglis, carnal, from caro, flesh. 
Containing flesh or carcasses. Milton, 
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CHAR/NEL-HOUSE, 2. A place under or near church- 


€HA‘RON, xn. [Gr.] In mythology, the son of Erebus 


CHARR, n. 
CHAR/RED, (chiird,) pp. or a. 


'CHAR/RING, ppr. 


CHAR/RY, a [See Cuar.] Pertaining to charcoal ; 


CHART, n. [L. charta, the same as Carp, which gee.] 


CHAR-TA'CEOUS, (-shus,) a. Resembling paper; 
It coincides with the W. garm, an outcry, | 


CHAR’TER, 2. [Fr. chartre, from L. charta. See 


CHART’ISM, 7. 


es, where the bones of the dead are reposited. An- 
ciently, a kind of portico or gallery, in or near a 
churchyard, over which the bones of the dead were 
laid, after the flesh was consumed. - Encyc. 


and Nox, whose office was to ferry the souls of the 
. deceased over the waters of Acheron and Styx, fora 
piece of money. 


CHAR’PIE, (shar/pe,) x. [Fr.] Lint for dressing a 


wound, 
A fish, a species of Salmo. [See Cuan. 
{from char.] Reduce 
to coal. 

Charred wood; wood whose outer surface is car- 
bonized. 
Reducing to coal; depriving of 
volatile matter 


like charcoal, or partaking of its qualities. Lavoisier. 


An hydrographical or marine map; a draught or 
projection on paper of some part of the earth’s super- 
ficies, with the coasts, isles, rocks, banks, channels, 
or entrances into harbors, rivers, and bays, the points 
of compass, soundings or depth of water, &c., to reg- 
ulate the courses of ships in their voyages. The 
term chart is applied to 2 marine map; map is applied 
to a draught of soine portion of land. 

A plane chart, is a representation of some part of 
the superficies of the globe, in which the meridians 
are supposed parallel to' each other, the parallels of 
latitude ‘at equal distances, and of course the degrees 
of Jatitude and longitude are every where equal to 
each other. 

Mercator’s chart; a chart constructed on the prin- 
ciple of Mercator’s projection. [See Faetscri cre 

Globular chart; a chart constructed on a globular 
projection. fs Prosection.| 

Selenographic charts, represent the spots and appear- 
ances of the moon. : 

Topographic charts, are draughts of particular places 
or small parts of the earth. Encye. 


quite opaque, like most leaves, Lindley. 
CHARTE, (shart,) n. The constitution or fundamen- 

tal law of the French monarchy, as established on 

the restoration of Louis XVIII., in 1814. Brande. 


Carp. 
a erie instrument, executed with usual forms, 
given as evidence of a grant, contract, or whatever 
is done between man and man. In its more usual 
sense, it is the instrument of a grant conferring pow- 
ers, rights, and privileges, either from a king, or 
other sovereign power, or from a private person ; as, 
a charter of exemption, that no person shall be impan- 
neled on a jury ; a charter of pardon, &c. The char- 
ters, under which most of the colonies in America 
were settled, were given by the king of England, and 
incorporated certain persons, with powers to hold the 
lands granted, to establish a government, and make 
laws for their own regulation. These were called 
charter governments. 
2. Any instrument, executed with form and so- 
lemnity, bestowing rights or privileges. South, 
3. Privilege ; immunity ; exemption. 
My mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When she does praise me, grieves me. 


Shak. 


CHXR’TER, v. t. To establish by charter. 


Buchanan. 


2. To hire or let a ship by charter. [See CuartER 


ae : 
CHAR’TER-LAND, zn. Land held by charter, or in 
socage, Coke. 
CHAR’TER-PAR/TY, n. [F¥. charte-partie, a divided 
charter, from the practice of cutting the instrument 
in ith and giving one part to each of the contract- 
ors. 
In commerce, an agreement respecting the hire of a 
vessel, and the freight. This is to be signed by the 
proprietor or master of the ship, and by the merchant 
who hires or freights it. It must contain the name 
and burden of the vessel, the names of the master 
and freighter, the price or rate of the freight, the time 
of loading and unloading, and other stipulated con- 
ditions. Encyc. 
CHAR’TER-ED, pp. or a. Granted by charter; as, 
chartered rights ; chartered power. D. Ramsay. 
2. Invested with privileges by charter ; privileged. 
3. Hired or let, as a ship. Shak. 


CHAR/TER-ING, ppr. Giving a charter; establishing 


2. Hiring or letting by charter. [by charter. 
ARI from charter.] In England, the 
principle of a political party who desire universal 
suffrage, the vote by ballot, annual parliaments, and 
other radical reforms, as set forth in a document 
called the people’s charter. P. Cyc. 


CHART'IST, nx. One infected with chartism, or radi- 


cal principles. 


CHART’LESS, a. Without a chart; of which no chart 


has been made; not delineated on paper; as, the 
chartless main. Barlow- 


| CHASTE!-TREE, n. The Agnus castus, or Vitex ; a 


NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK.— 


CHA 
CHAR-TREUSE', (shar-trooze’,) n. [Fr.] 


A cele- 
brated monastery of Carthusians, in the mountains 


of Dauphiny, in France. The regulations are ex- 
ceedingly severe. 

ane U-LA-RY, n. [Fr. chartulaire. See Cantu- 
LARY. 

An officer in the ancient Latin church, who had 
the care of charters and other papers of a public na- 
ture. Blackstone uses this word for a record or regis- 
ter, as of a monastery. 

CHAR’Y, a, (Sax. cearig. See Canr.] 

Careful ; wary; frugal. hak. 
CHAS/A-BLE, a. That may ‘be chased; fit for the 
chase. ; Gower. 
CHASE, v.t. [Fr. chasser; Arm. chagzeal ; Sp. cazar ; 
Port. cugar; It, cacciare. The elements are Cg or Ck; 
and the change of a palatal to a sibilant resembles 

that in brace.] 

1. Literally, to drive, urge, press forward with ve- 
hemence’; hence, to pursue for the purpose of taking, 
as game ; to hunt, 

2. To pursue, or drive, as a defeated or flying ene- 
my. Lev. xxvi. 7. Deut. xxxii. 30. 

3. To follow or pursue as an object of desire; to 
“pursue for the purpose of taking; as, to chase a ship. 

4. To drive ; to pursue. 

Chased by their brother’s endless malice. Knolles, 


To chase away, is to compel to depart ; to disperse. 

To chase metals. See Encuask. 

CHASE, n. Vehement pursuit; a running or driving 
after, as game, in hunting; a flying enemy, in war; 
a ship at sea, &c. 

2. Pursuit with an ardent desire to obtain, as pleas- 
ure, profit, fame, &c. ; earnest seeking. 

3. That which may be chased; that which is usu- 
ally taken by the chase ; as, beasts of chase. 

4. That which is pursued or hunted ; as, seek 
some other chase. So, at sea, a ship chased is called. 
the chase. 

5, In law, a driving of cattle to or from a place. 

6. ‘An open ground, or place of retreat for deer and 
other wild beasts ; diff:ring from a forest, which is 
not private property, and is invested with privileges, 
and from a park, which is inclosed. A chase is pri- 
vate property, and well stored with wild beasts or 

me. 

7. [Fr. chasse; Sp. cara; It. cassa. See Case and 
Casx.] An iron frame used by printers to confine 
types, when set in columns or pages. 

8. A wide groove. 

9. Chase of a gun ; the forward part, from the trun- 
nions to the swell of the mouth. Parks Pantology. 

10. A term in the game of tennis. 

Chase guns; in a ship of war, guns used in chasing 
an enemy, or in defending a ship when chased. These 
have their ports at the head or stern. 

CHAS'/ED, (chast,) pp. or a. Pursued; sought ar- 

. dently ; driven; embossed. 

CHAS'ER, rn. One who chases; a pursuer ; a driver; 
a hunter. . 

2. A term applied to guns at the head and stern of 
a vessel, for firing when in chase, Bra 

3. Anenchaser. [See Encuasz.] : 

CHAS'I-BLE. See Cuasusie. s 

CHASI/ING, ppr. Pursuing; driving; hunting; em- 
bossing on metals. 

CHAS/ING, 2. The-act or art of embossing on metals, 

€HASM, (kazm,) n. [Gr. xacpa, L. chasma, from Gr, 
XaAW, KATKW, Kava, to open. 

1. A cleft; a fissure; a gap; properly, an opening 
made by disrupture, as‘a breach in the earth or a rock. 

2..A void space ; a vacuity. 

Between the two propositions, that the gospél is true, and that 

. is false; what a fearful chasm! The uneettled reason hovers 
over it in dismay. ‘minster. 


€HASM!/ED, (kazmd,) a, Having gaps or a chasm, 3 
€HASM/Y, a. Abounding with chasms. 
CHAS'SE-LAS, n. <A sort of grape. 

CHAS'SEUR, (shis'saur,) ». [Fr.,a huntsman.] {n ‘ 
military affuirs, one of abody of cavalry, light and 
active, trained for rapid movements. 

CHASTE, a [Fr. chaste; Arm. chast; It. Sp. and Part, 
casto; from L.castus. Sax. cusc, D. kulisch, G. keusch, 
Sw. kysk, Russ. chistei, are probably from the same 
root. Qu. Ir. caidh. 1 suppose the primary sense to 
be, separate, from the Oriental practice of sequester- 
ing females. If so, castus accords with the root of. 
castle, W. cas; and, at any rate, the word denotes 
purity, a sense taken from separation. . 

1. Pure from all unlawful commerce of sexes. Ap- 
plied to persons before marriage, it signifies pure from 
all sexual commerce, undefiled ; applied to married 
persons, true to the marriage bed. 

2. Free from obscenity. 


While they behold your chaste conversation. — 1 Pet, iil. 


3. In language, pure; genuine; uncorrupt; free 
from barbarous words and phrases,.and from quaint, 
affected, extravagant expressions, 

CHASTE/-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having modest eyes, 
Collins, 


tree that grows to the hight of eight or ten feet, pi 


CHA 


deelny spikes of flowers at the end of every strong 
shoot in autumn. Miller. 
CHASTD’LY, adv. Inachaste manner; without un- 
lawful commerce of sexes , without obscenity ; pure- 
by 3; without barbarisms or unnatural phrases. . : 
CHAS'/TEN, (chas’n,) v. t. [Fr. chatier, fc’ hastier ; 
-Arm, castien; Russ. chischu. 
1.. To correct by punishment ; to punish ; to inflict 
pain for the purpose of reclaiming an, offender ; as, 
chasten a son with a rods 
I will chasten him with the rod of 'men,— 2 Sam, vil 


2. To afflict by. other means. 

As many as I love I rebuke and chasten. — Rey, ili, 
I chastened my soul with fasting. — Ps, Ixix. 

3. To purify from errors or faults,_ 
CHAS'TEN-ED, (chis’nd,) pp. or a. Corrected ; pun- 
» dshed ; afflicted for correction , purified from faults. 
CHAS’/TEN-ER, n. One who punishes for the purpose 
* of correction. : 

CHASTE'NESS, n. ‘Chastity; purity. 
CHAS/TEN-ING, ppr. Correcting; afflicting for cor- 


Tection. 

CHAS’TEN-ING, x. Correction’; suffering inflicted 
forthe purpose of reclaiming.- ; 

No Samentig y for the present seemcth to be joyous, but grievous. 

— hed. xu. 
CHAS-TIS'A-BLE, a. Deserving of chastisement. 
Sherwood, 

CHAS-TISE’, v.t. [Fr. chatier; Arm. castiza; from 
chaste, castus. The Latin castigo, Sp. and Port. casti- 
gar, It. gastigare, are formed with a different termi- 
nation, We have chastise from the Armoric dialect.] 

1. To correct by ‘punishing; to punish; to inflict 
pain by stripes, or in other manner, for the purpose 
re punishing an offender and recalling hiin to his 

uty. 
I will chastise you seven times for your sin. — Lev. xxvi. 

2. To reduce to order or obedience ; to restrain ; to 
@We ; to repress, 

Z The gay, social sense, 
By decency chastised. Thomson, 

8. To correct ; to purify by expunging faults; as, 
to chastise a poem.- * 

CHAS-TI3’ED, (chas-tizd’,) pp. Punished ; corrected. 

CHAS’TISE-MENT, (chas'tiz-ment,) n, [Fr. chati- 
ment; Arm. castiz: from chaste.) 

Correction ; punishment; pain inflicted for.pun- 
pat hn and correction, either by stripes or other- 
Ww i ; 

Shull Iso much dishonor my falr stars, 

On equal terms to give him chastisement? Shak. 

I have borne chastisement; 1 will not offend any more.—Job 

ERX. 

The chastisement of our peace, in Scripture, was the | 
pain which Christ suffered to purchase our peace and 
reconciliation to God. Js. liii. 

CHAS-TIS/ER, x, One who chastises ; a punisher ; a 
corrector. ; 

cae ine, ppr. Punishing for correction ; cor- 
recting, . 

CHAS'TI-TY, n. [L. castitas ; Fr. chasteté ; Sp. casti- 
dad; It. castitd; from L. castus, chaste.] 

1. Purity of the body; freedom from all unlawful 
commerce of sexes. Btfore marriage, purity from all 
commerce of sexes; after marriage, fidelity to the 
marriage bed. : 

2, Freedom from obscenity, as in language or con- 
Versation, 

3. Freedom from bad mixture ; purity in words and 


rases, 

4. Purity ; unadulterated state ; as, the chastity of 
the gospel. Gibbon. 
CHAS’/U-BLF, x. In the Roman Catholic church, an 
outward vestment worn by the priest in saying 
mass, having a large embroidered or gilt cross on 
the back, and a pillar in front, designed to be em- 

+ .blematical of Christ’s sufferings. 

CHAT, v. i [G. kosen, to talk, or prattle; Ir. ceadach, 
talkative ; ceadac, a story or narrative; Sp. cotorra, a 
magpie; cotorrera, a hen-parrot, a talkative woman ; 
Gr. xwrikAw, to prate ; D. koeteren, to jabber, and 
kwetteren, to chatter ; kouten, id.] i : 

1. To talk in a familiar manner ; to talk without 
or ceremony. Milton, Dryden, 
2. To talk idly ; to prate. Johnson. 

CHAT, v.t. Totalk of. [Not in use.] Shak, 

CHAT, x. Free, familiar talk ; idle talk ; prate. 

CHAT. x. _A twig, or little stick. [See Cuit.] 

CHAT-EAU/, (shat-to’,) x [Fr.,acastle. See Cas- 
m4 A l¢; a seat in the country. 

OHAT’E-LET, shat/e-let,) n. Alittle castle. Chambers. 


_ OHAT’EL-LA-NY, n. _[Fr. chatellenie.] 


The lordship or jurisdiction of a castellan, or gov- 
ernor of a castle, {See Castrexiany. 
OHA-TOY/ANT, a. [Fr. 2 cat, and @il, eye.] 
Having a changeable, undulating luster, or color, 
like that of 2 cat’s eye in the dark. 
CHA-TOY’ANT, x. A hard stone, 2 little transparent. 
which, being cut smooth, presents on its surface an 
in the interior an undulating or wavy light. It is of 


‘CHAT’TER-RBOX, n. 


CHE 


CHE 


CHA-TOY’MENT, x. Changeable colors, or changea- ; CHEAP/EN, »(chép’n,) v. t. [Sax. ceapian. See CuEar, 


bleness of color, in a mineral ; play of colors. ~ 


. * Cleaveland. 
CHAT PO-TA’TOES, x. pl. Srnall potatoes fit only for 
&e. Brande. 


pigs, 
CHAT’TAH, n. In India, on umbrella. 
eee, pp. Talked familiarly, or on light. sub- 
jects. } | 
CHAT’TEL, (chat’l,) ». [See Cattie.] Primarily, 
any article of movable goods. In modern usage, the 
word chattels comprehends all godds, movable or im- 
movable, except such as have the nature of freehold. 
© Chattels aré real or personal. | Chattels real, are such 
as concern or savor of the realty, as a term for years 
of land, wardships in chivalry, the next presentation’ 
to a church, estates by statute merchant, elegit, and 
the like. Chattels personal, are things movable, as 
animals, furniture.of a house, jewels, corn, &c.?? 
; Blackstone. 
CHAT’TER, ». i, oe Cuart.] To utter sounds rap- 
idly and indistinctly, as a magpie or a monkey.. . 
2. To make a noise by collision of the teeth. We 
say, the teeth chatter, when one is chilly and shiver- 


ing. ; 
3. To talk idly, carelessly, or rapidly ;' to’ jabber. 


CHAT! TER, nz. Sounds like those of a pie or monkey ; 


idle talk. 

One that talks incessantly, 

CHAT’TER-ER, n._ A prater; an idle talker, 

2. Aname given to some species of -dentirostral 
birds, from their loud and monotonous notes, They 
feed chiefly on berries. "Swainson, 

CHAT’TER-ING, ppr. or-a. Uttering rapid, indistinct 
sounds, as birds; talking idly ; moving rapidly and 
clashing, as the teeth, : 

CHAT’TER-ING, x. Rapid, inarticulate sounds, as 
of birds; idle talk ; rapid striking of the teeth, as in 
chilliness. 

CHAT’TING, ppr. Talking familiarly. 

CHAT'TY, a. Given to free conversation ; talkative. 

CHAT’WOOD, 2. Little sticks; fuel. Bailey. Johnson. 

CHAUF'FER, 2. [Fr. chauffr, to heat.] 

In chemistry, a small furnace, a cylindrical box of 
sheet iron, open at the top, with a grate near the bot- 
tom. Fyfe. 

CHAU-MON-TELLE’, x. [Fr.] _A sort of pear. 

CHAUN, rn. Agap. [Wot in use] [See Yawn.] 

CHAUN, vi. To open; toyawn, [Wot in use.] 

CHAUNT. See Cuanrt. 

IBN. 

cHEyEN, | [Fr. chevesne.] 

The chub, a fish. 

CHAW, v.& ([Sax. ceowan; D. kaauwen; G. kauen; Ir. 
cugnaim, or cognain: Arm. jaoga, or chaguein; coin- 
ciding with jaw, which in Arm. is javed, gaved, or 
chagell, and as check and jaw are often united, this 
word coincides with Sax. ceac, ceoca. It is most cor- 
rectly written and pronounced chaw; but chew is 
deemed most elegant. 

1. To grind with the teeth; to masticate, as food 
in eating; to rwminate, or to chew, as the cud. 

2. To ruminate in thought ; to revolve and consid- 


er. [Obs.] 
CHAW, x. [A different spelling of jaw. See Cuaw, 
supra. 


1. The jaw. Ezek. xxix. 4. But, in modern edi- 
tions of the Bible, it is printed jaz. 

2. In vulgar language, 2 cud; as much as is put in 
the mouth at once. 

CHAW’DRON, x. _Entrails. Shak. 

CHAW’ED, (chaud,) pp. Chewed. 

CHAW'ING, ppr, Chewing. 

CHAY’-ROOT, xn. The root of the Oldenlandia um- 
bellata, used n giving the beautiful red to the Ma- 
dras cottons. It is also called chaya-root and choy- 
rout. 

CHEAP, a. [Sax. eeap, cattle, business, or trade, a 
price, a pledge or pawn, a selling any thing that may 
be bought or sold ; ceapian, cypan, to buy, to sell, to 


negotiate, to gain; D. koop, a bargain or purchase ; | 


‘ste koop zetten,”’ to set to sale; bo koop,’? cheap, 
good purchase ; koopen, to buy; G. kaufen; Dan. ki- 
uber; Sw. kapa; Russ. kupayu; L. caupo; Eng. to 
cheapen, to chaffer, chap-man, chap-book, to chop and 
change. The sense is, a purchase, and good cheap is 
a good purchase or bargain. Hence, probably, omit- 
ting good, we have cheap. ] 

1. Bearing a low price in market; that may be 
purchased at a low price ; that is, at a price as low 


or lower than the usual price of the article or com- | 


modity, or at a price less than the real value. The 
sense is always comparative; for a price deemed 
cheap at one time is considered dear at another, 

It is a principle which the progress of political science has elearly 
established, a principle that illustrates at once the wisdom of 
the Crestor and the blindness of human cupidity, that it is 
cheaper to hire the labor of freemen than to compel the labor 
of slaves, . Te 

2. Being of small value; common ; not respected ; 

as, cheap beauty. 


Make not yourself cheap in the eyes of the world. Anon, 


n yellowish-gray color, or verging to an olive-green.| CHEAP, 7. Bargain; purchase; as in the phrases, 


{i rarely exceeds the size of a filbert. 


Dict. of Nat. Hist. 


good cheap, better cheap; the original phrases from 
which we have cheap. [Obs.] 


supra. 
1. To attempt to buy; to ask the price of a coms 
modity ; to chaffer. ~” Ei tnd ths 


To shops in crowds the daggled females fi 
Bretentt to cheapen goods, but nothing ae 


2. To lesseg value. 
CHEAP'EN-ED; (chép'nd,) pp. 
E -ER,n. One who chéapens or bargains, 
CHEAP’EN-ING, .ppr. | Bargaining for; chaffering ; 
beating down the price of. ; 
CHEAP’ER, a. comp. More cheap; less expensive, 
CHEAP’EST, a. superl. Most cheap ; least costly, 
CHEAP’LY, adv. Ata small price ; at a low rate, 
CHEAP/NESS, n. Lowness in price, considering the 
usual price, or real value, 
CHEAR.. See Curren, ahi eee 


CHEAT, 2. t. : [Sax. ceatt, In Ar. ES Khadaa, sige 


Swift, 


_ Dryden. - 
~Bargained for; beat 


Nifies'to deceive, circumvent, seduce ; to fail, to hide, 


- = 


to disguise, to defraud; AL=> kaida, signifies to 


deceive, to lay snares; Eth. i Mn chiet or hiet, Sig 
hifies to cheat, to deceive, to defraud.] 

1. To deceive and defraud in a bargain; to des 
ceive for the purpose of gain in selling. Its prope? 
application is to commerce,,in which a person uscs 
Some arts, or misrepresentations, or withholds some 
facts, by which he deceives the purchaser. 

2. To deceive hy any artifice, trick, or device, with 
a view to gain an advantage contrary to common 
honesty ; as, to cheat a person at cards, 4 

3. To impose on; to trick, It is followed by of of 
out of, and colloquially by tnto, as to cheat a child into 
a belief that a medicine is palatable, 

CHEAT, x. A fraud committed by deception ; a trick; 
imposition ; imposture. 

2: A person who cheats; one guilty of fraud by 
deceitful practices, 

CHEAT’A-BLE-NESS, n. Liability to be cheated. 
Hamiliond, 
CHEAT’-BREAD, (-bred,)n. Fine bread purchased, 
or not made in the family. [Litile used,] 
CHEAT’ED, pp. Defrauded by deception, 
CHEAT’ER, xz. One who. practices a fraud in come 


merce. 
CHEAT'ING, ppr. of a. Defrauding by deception; 

imposing on. oe i 
CHEAT/ING, n. The act of defrauding by deceitful 


arts. 

CHEAT'ING-LY, adv. Ina cheating manner. 

CHECK, v.t. [Fr. echec, pl. echees, which we have 
changed into chess; Sp. zaque, a move at chess; 
zaque de mate, check-mate ; Port. zaque, a check 5 
zagoate,arebuke. Sp. and Port. zaguima, a halter; 
It. scacco, the squares of a chess-board 5 scaccht, 
chess-men ; scacco-maito, check-mate ; scaccato, check 
ered ; Low L. scaccarium, an exchequer, Fr. echiquier ; 
G. schack, chess ; schachmatt, check-mate ; D. schaak, 
chess; schaak-mat, check-mate; Dan. skak, chess, 
crooked, curving ; skak-mat, check-mate ; skakrer, to 
barter, chaffer, chop and change ; Sw. schach, chess; 
schach-matt, check-mate ; Russ. schach, check, chess; 
schach-mat, check-mate. In Spanish, zaque, zeque, is 
an old man, a shaik, and zaco, a jacket. ‘These latter 


ta ios tip 
words seem’ to be the Ar. cls shaich, or cis i 


the latter is rendered to grow old, to be old, to blame 
or rebuke, under which we find shah; the forineg 
signifies to use diligence, quasi to bend to or apply 4 
also,.to abstain or turn aside. In Arabic we fin 


also us shakka, to doubt, hesitate, halt, and in 
Hebrew the same word 45¥ signifies to still, allay, 
sink, stop or check, to obstruct or hedge ; }¥ a hedge. 


We have, in these words, clear evidence of the \nans 
ner in which several modern nations express’ the 


Shemitic v, or...) 


1. To stop, to restrain; to hinder or repress; te 
.curb, It sigijifiea to put an’entire stop to’motion, oF 
to restrain its violence, and cause an abatement ; ta 
moderate, 

2 To rebuke; to chide or reprove, Shak, 

3 To som yjare any paper with, its counterpart oj 
with a ciphe) , with a view to ascertain its authen 
ticity ; to coi Jpare corresponding papers; to contro} 
by a counter. register. > 

4. To make a mark against names in going ove) 
a list. ; 

5. In seamunship, to ease off alittle of a rope, whic 
is too stiffly extended ; also, to stopper the cable. | 

Mar. Dict, 
CHECK, v.i To stop; to make a stop; with at, 
The mind checke at any vigorous undertaking, Locke, 


——$———— 
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2 To clash or interfere. 
I love to check with business. 


Bacon. 
3. To strike with repression. Dryden. 
These applications are not frequent} 

UHECK, n. A stop; hinderance; rebuff; sudden re- 
straint, or continued restraint ; curb; control; gov- 
ermment. ’ 

9. That which stops or restrains, as reproof, repri- 
mand, rebuke, slight or disgust, fear, apprehension, 
@ person ; any stop or obstruction. _ larendon. 

3. A mark put against names in going over a list. 

4. A token given to railroad passengers, serving to 

dentify them in claiming their luggage, &c. Also, 
in theaters, a similar token, to identify those who go 
out, expecting to return. 4 

5. In falconry, when a hawk forsakes her proper 
game, to follow rooks, pies, or other fowls, that 
cross her in her flight. B Encyc. 

6. The correspondent cipher of a bank note; a 
corresponding indenture ; any counter-register, 

Johnson. 

7. A term in chess, when one party obliges the 
other either to move or guard his king. 

8. An order for money, drawn on a banker or on 
the cashier of a bank, payable to the bearer. 

This is a sense derived from that in definition 6. 

9. al popular se, checkered cloth; check for 


Check, or check-roll; a roll or book containing the 
mames of persons who are attendants, and in the 
pay of a king or great personage, as domestic ser- 
vants, Bailey Encyc. 
Clerk of the check, in the British king’s household, 
has the check and control of the yeomen of the 

d, and all the ushers belonging to the royal 
family the care of the watch, &c. Bailey. . Encyc. 

Clerk of the check; in the British royal dock-yards, 
is am officer who keeps a register of all the men em- 
ployed on board his majesty’s ships and vessels, and 
of all the artificers in the service of the navy, at the 
port where he is settled. 
dECK!~BGQOK, n. A book containing blank checks 
upon a bank. Bouvier. 
HECK’ED,) pp. Stopped; restrained; repressed ; 


GHECKT, curbed ; moderated ; controlled ; rep- 
rimanded. 
CHECK’ER, v. t. [from check, or perhaps directly from 


the Fr. ochiquier, a chess-board. 
chekere, exchequer.] 

1.°To variegate with cross lines; to form into 
little squares, like a chess-board, by lines or stripes 
of different colors. Hence, 

2, To diversify ; to variegate with different qual- 
ities, scenes, or events. 


Our minds are, as it were, checkered with truth and falschood, 


Norm. eschegir, or 


ddison, 
GHECK’ER, n. One who checks or restrains; a re- 
buker. 
2. A chess-board. 
CHECK’ER, n. Work varied alternately as 


CHECK’/ER-WORK,} to its colors or materials; 
work consisting of cross lines. 

CHECK’ER-ED, pp. or a. Diversified ; variegated. 

CHECK’ERS, n, pi, Draughts; a common game on 
a checkered board. 

CHECK'ING, ppr. Stopping; curbing; restraining; 
moderating ; controlling ; rebuking. 

CHECK’LESS, a. That can not be checked or re- 
strained. 

CHECK!MATE, n. 
root of the Sp. and 


See Cuxecr. Mate is from the 


the same word which, in one dialect, signifies the 
cheek, in another signifi 


~ 
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Cheek by jowl; closeness ; proximity. 
CHEEK'-BONE, x. ‘The bone of the cheek. 
CHEEK’ED, (cheekt,) a. Brought near the clo 


tton. 
CHEEK!-TOOTH, n. The hinder tooth or tusk. Yoel 
CHEEP, v. i. To chirp, as a small bird. [i. 6. 
CHEER, v. t. [Fr. chére; Arm. cher, cheer, entertain- 
ment ; Ir. gairim, to call, shout, extol, rejoice ; Gr. 
xacpw, to rejoice, to hail or salute. The primary 
sense is, to call out or shout, as in joy ; a sense re- 
tained in jovial companies, to give cheers, and among 
seamen, to salute a ship by cheers. Orient. NXP 


Beaum. 


1. To salute with shouts of joy, or cheers, or with 
stamping or other expressions of applause. 

2. To dispel gloom, sorrow, silence, or apathy ; to 
cause to rejoice ; to gladden ; to make cheerful; as, 
to cheer a lonely desert; the cheering rays of the sun ; 
good news cheers the heart. 

3 To infuse life, spirit, animation ; to incite; to 
encourage ; as, to cheer the hounds. 

CHEER, v. % ‘To grow cheerful ; to become gladsome 
or joyous. 
At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers uy 
Cheer up, my ade, & : ae 
CHEER, z. A shout of joy ; as, they gave three cheers. 
Also, stamping, or other expressions of applause. 

2. A state of gladness or joy ; a state of animation 
above gloom and depression of spirits, but below 
murth, gayety, and jollity. 

Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee. — Matt. ix. 

Then were they all of good cheer, and they also took some meat. 

— Acts xxvii. 
Mirth; gayety ; jollity, as at a feast. 

4. Invitation to gayety. Shak. 

5. Entertainment ; that which makes cheerful; 
provisions, for a feast. Shak. 

The table was loaded with good cheer, Irving. 


' 6. Air of countenance, noting a greater or less de- 
gree of cheerfulness. 
His words their drooping cheer 
Enlightened. Milton, 
CHEER’ED, pp. Enlivened ; animated; made glad. 
CHEER’ER, z. One who cheers; he or that which 
gladdens. 


Phillips. 


Thou cheerer of our days. Wotton. 
Prime cheerer, light. mson, 
CHEER/FUL, a. Lively; animated ; having good 
spirits ; moderately joyful. This is the most usual 
signification of the word, expressing a degree of an- 
imation less than mirth and jollity. 
2. Full of life; gay; animated ; mirthful; music- 
al; as, the cheerful birds. 
3. Expressive of good spirits or joy; lively ; ani- 
mated. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. — Prov. xv. 


CHEER’/FUL-LY, adv. In a cheerful manner; with 
alacrity or willingness; readily ; with life, anima- 
tion, or good spirits. 

CHEER/FUL-NESS, n. Life; animation; good spir- 
its ; a state of moderate joy or gayety ; alacrity. 

He that showeth mercy, with cheerfulness. —Rom. xii, 
CHEER'I-LY, adv. With cheerfulness ; with spirit. 
CHEER’I-NESS, n. Cheerfulness, 

CHLER/ING, ppr. or a. Giving joy or gladness ; en- 
livening ; encouraging; animating. 

CHEER’ING-LY, adv. Ina cheerful manner. 

CHEER'ISH-NESS, n, State of cheerfulness. [JVot 
in use. | Milton. 

CHEER’LESS, a. Without joy, gladness, or comfort ; 
gloomy ; destitute of any thing to enliven or animate 
the spirits. Spenser. 

CHEER’LESS-NESS, n. State of being destitute of 
cheerfulness or comfort. 

CHEER!/LY, a. Gay; cheerful; not gloomy. 

CHEER’LY, adv. Cheerfully ; heartily ; briskly. 

CHEER'UP, )v. t. ‘To make cheerful; to enliven; to 

CHIR/RUP, vchirp. [ Colloquial.] Dr. Cheyne, 

CHEER’Y, a. Gay; sprightly ; having power to make 


ay. 
tf Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl. Gay. 
CHEESE, n. [Sax. cese, or cyse; Ir. cais; W. caws; 
Corn. kes; Arm. caus; L. caseus; Sp. queso; Port. 
ueijo; D. kaas; G. kdse; Basque, gasna, or gazta. 
he primary sense is to curdle, to congeal, from col- 
lecting, drawing, or driving; W. casiaw, t6 curdle. 
Perhaps it is allied to squeeze.] 
* J. The curd of milk, coagulated usually by rennet, 
‘separated from the serum or whey, and pressed in a 
vat, hoop, or mold. “ 
2, A mags of pomace or ground apples placed on a 


press. .. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
CHEESE'-€AKE, n. A cake made of soft curds, su- 
er and butter. Prior. 
CHEESE’-MON "GER, (-mung’ger,) 2 One who 
deals in or sells cheese. B. Jonson. 
CHEESE!’-PAR-ING, n, The rind or paring i cheese. 
. ; enum, 
CHEESE!-PRESS, zn. A’ press, or engine for pressing 
curd in the making of cheese. lay. 
CHEESE’-REN-NET, n. A plant, ladies’ bed-straw,’ 
Galium verum. ‘ 


| €CHE-LO'NI-AN, n. 


CHE 


CHEESE/-VAT, x. The vat or case in which curds 
are confined for pressing. wille. 
CHEES'Y, a. Having the nature, qualities, taste, or 

form of cheese. 
CHEF-D’(2UV'RE, (shef-doov'r,) n. [Fr.] A mass 
é papier or performance in arts, é&c. 
G/R oe 
CHEG'OE, { n. [Sp. chiquito, small.] 

A tropical insect, that enters the skin of the feet 
and multiplies incredibly, causing an itching. Encyc. 

It is written, also, chigger, chigoe, jigger. 

€HELROP’TER, n. (Gr xecp, the hand, and 
€HET-ROP/TER-A, n. pl. mrepov, wing.] 

Terms applied to animals whose anterior toes are 
connected by a membrane, and whose feet thus serve 
for wings, as the bat, Lunier. 

bina TER-OUS, a. Belonging to the Cheirop- 
era. 

€HEI-RO-THE/RI-UM, vn. [Gr. xeto, hand, and On- 
ptov, beast.] An animal whose footsteps alone have 
been found in Germany. It is sometimes spelt chiro- 
theriurnt. 

CHEK-O'A, n. The Chinese porcelain clay. 

€HEL'I-DON, n. [Gr.] A brown fly with silvery, 
wings. 

Cheer Eau a, (Gr. xnAn, a claw, and L. fero, 
0 bear. 

Furnished with claws, as an animal. 

€HEL'I-FORM, a. [L. chela, a claw, and form.] 

Having the form of a claw. 

(Gr. xe\wyn, a tortoise.) Terms 

€HE-LO’/NI-A, n. pl.} applied to animals of the tor- 
toise kind. 

€HE-LO/NI-AN, a. Pertaining to or designating ant- 
mals of the tortoise kind. 

€HE'LY, (-ké/le,) n. [L. chela; Gr. xn An; 8 claw.) 

The claw of a shell-fish. Brown. 

€HEM'I€-AL, (kim/i-kal or kem/i-kal.) [See Cusm- 
istRY.] Pertaining to chemistry ; as, a chemical op 
eration. 

2. Resulting from the operation of the principles 
of bodies by decomposition, combination, &c.; as, 
chemical changes. ; 

3. According to the principles of chemistry ;. as, a 
chemical combination. 

€HEM/I€-AL-LY, adv. According to chemical prin- 
ciples ; by chemical process or operation. d 
CHE-MiSE’, (she-méz’,) n. [Fr. chemise; Ir. caimse, 
S* ie 
caimis; Sp. camisa; It. camicia; Ar. Utes kamit- 
zon; Amb. id.] ed 

1. A shift, or under-garment, worn by females, 

2. A wall that lines the face of any work of earth. 

CHEM-I-SETTE', (shem-e-zet',) n. [Fr.] An under 
garment, worn over the chemise. 

€HEM/IST, (kim/ist or kem/ist,) n. A person versed 
in chemistry ; a professor of chemistry. 

€HEM'IS-TRY, (kim/is-try or kem/is-try,)2. [Fr 
chimie; Sp. chimia; It. and Port. chimica. ‘The 
orthography of this word, from its derivation’ and 
the analogy of other European languages, would 


properly be chimistry. It is the Arabic errr 


wn 


kimia, the occult art or science, from -—) kamai, 


to conceal. This was originally the art or science 
now called alchemy; the art of converting baser 
metals into gold. ‘The order of Diocletian, directing 
search to be made for books treating of the wonder 
ful art of making gold and silver, and all that should 
be found to be committed to the flames, proves the 
origin of this art to be as remote as the close of the 
third century ; and it was probably somewhat earlier, 
Gibbon, ch. 13. It is not improbable that this art wag 
used in counterfeiting coins. The common orthogra- 
phy is from yew, to melt or fuse ; the old orthography 
was from xvw, the same word, differently written ; 
both having no foundation but a random guess. 1f 
lexicographers and writers had been contented te 
take the orthography of the nations in the south of 
Europe, where the origin of the word was doubtless 
understood, and through whom the word was intro- 
duced into England, the orthography would have 
been settled, uniform, and corresponding exactly 
with the pronunciation.] 

Chemistry is a science, the object of which is 10 
discover the nature and properties of all bodies by 
analysis and synthesis, Macquer. 

Chemistry is that science which explains the inti- 
mate mutual action of all riatural bodies, Fourcroy. 

Analysis or decomposition,.and synthesis or combi- 
nation, are the two methods which chemistry uses to 
accomplish its purposes. __ Fourcroy. Hooper.. 

Chemistry may be defitied, the science Which in- 
Vestigates the composition of material substances, 
and the permanent changes of constitution which’ 
their’ mutual actions produce. cad Ure. 

Chemistry may be defined, that science, the object 
of which is to discover and explain the changes of — 
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* composition that occur among the integrant and:con- 
Stituent parts of different bodies. enry. 
Chemistry is the science which. treats of those 
events and changes in natural bodies which are 
fot accompanied ‘by sensible motions. Thomson. 
Chemistry is justly considered as a science, but the 
practical operations may be denominated an art., 
Chemistry relates to those operations by which the 
intimate nature of bodies is changed, or by which 
- they acquire new properties, Davy, 
CIIEQUE. See Cneck, 
CHEQ’UER. Sce Cuecker. 
CHER/IFF, x Written also Seertrr. The prince of 
Mecca; a high priest among the Mohammedans. 
CHER/ISH, v. t. (Fr. cherir; Arm, cherigza; from Fr. 
cher, dear ; W. cir, bounty ; ciriaw, to pity, to cherish, 
See Caress.] f : 
1, ‘I'o treat with tenderness and affection ; to give 
Warmth, ease, or conifort to. 


We were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherishelly ner 


children. — 1 Thess. it, ‘ 
The damsel was fiir, and cherished the king. —1 Kings i. 


2. To hold as dear ; to embrace with affection ; to 
foster and encourage ; as, to cherish the nrincipies 
of virtue ; to cherish religion in the heart. 

3. To treat ina manner to encourage growth, by. 
protection, aid, attendance, or supplying nourish- 
ment; as, to cherish tender plants, 

4. To harbor ; to indulge and encourage in the 
mind; as, to cherish ill-will, or any evil passion. 
CHER‘ISH-ED, (cher/isht,) pp. or a. Treated with 

tenderness; warmed ; comforted; fostered. 

CUBR ISH-ER, n. .One who cherishes; an encour- 
ager; a supporter. 

CHER'ISH-ING, ppr. Warming; comforting; en 
couraging ; fostering ; treating with affection. 

CHER’ISH-ING, n. Support; encouragement. 

CHER'ISH-ING-LY, adv. In an affectionate or cher- 
ishing manner. 

CHER'ISH-MENT, n. Encouragement ; comfort, [ Obs.] 

€HER/MES. See Kermes. 

CHE-ROOT’, n. A kind of cigar. The genuine che- 
root is from Manilla, in the Philippine Islands, and is 
highly prized for the delicacy of its flavor. 

€HER-O-POT’A-MOS, n. [Gr. xot00s, a hog, and 
frorapos, river.] An animal of the order of pachy- 
dermata, allied to the hog, now extinct, 

GHER/RY, n. [Fr. cerise; L. cerasus; It. ciriegia; 
Port. cereja; Sp. cereza; Arm. geresen; D, kars, or 
krick; G. kirsche; Sw. -kirsbar; Dan. kirseber; so 
named, it is said, from Cerasus, a city in Pontus, 
ic fie Euxine, whence the tree was imported in- 
to Italy. 

The fruit of a tree, a species of Prunus, of which 
there are many varieties, as the red or garden cherry, 
the red-heart, the white-heart, the black cherry, the 
black-heart, and several others. The fruit is a pulp 
inclosing a kernel. It is related that this fruit was 
brought from Cerasus, in Pontus, to Italy, after the 
defeat of Mithridates by Lucullus, A. R. 680, and in- 
troduced into England by the Romans, about 120 
years afterward, A. D. 55. 

Barbadoes cherry, is the genus Malpighia, of several 
Species. The berries are red, cherry-shaped, acid, 
and eatable. 

Bird cherry, is a species of Prunus, the common 
laurel, or lauro-cerasus. Cl. 

Also, the Prunus Padus. Encyc. 

Cornelian cherry is the fruit of the Cornus, cornel- 
tree, or dog-wood. It is a smal], acid, cherry-like, 
eatabie berry. 

Dwarf cherry, is the fruit of a species of Lonicera, 
or honey-suckle. 

Hottentot cherry, is the fruit of a species of Cassine. 
ate fruit is a trispermous berry, of a dark, purple 

or. 

Winter cherry, is a name of the fruit of the Phy- 
‘saliz, a genus of many species. It is a berry of the 
Size of a small cherry, inclosed in an inflated, blad- 
der-like calyx. This name js also given to a species 
of Solanum. Fam. of Plants. 

CHER’RY, a. Like a red cherry in color; red, ruddy, 
blooming ; as, a cherry Sip ; cherry cheeks. 

CHER/RY, x. A cordial composed of cherry juice 
and spirit, sweetened and diluted. The wild cherry 
is mos: generally used for this purpose, being steeped 

or some days in spirit, which extracts the juice of 
the fruit; the tincture is then sweetened and diluted 
to the taste. This cordial is moderately bitter and 
astringent. It is sometimes made of the mazzard. 

CHER’/RY-CHEEK-ED, (-cheekt,) a. Having ruddy 


cheeks, Congreve. 
CHER’RY-PIT, n. A child’s play, inwhich cherry- 
stones are thrown into a hole. Shak, 


CHER/RY-TREE, n. A tree whose fruit is cherries, 
“jin the more appropriate sense of the word. The 
name is mostly given to the common cultivated trees, 
and to that which produces the black wild cher- 
ry- The wood of the latter is valued for cabinet 


work. 
€HER/SO-NESE, n. [Gr. xepcovnoos ; xepvos, land, 
oF uncuitivated land, and yyjons, an at 
A peninsula; a tract of land of any. indefinite ex- 


t 
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tent, which is nearly surrounded by water, but united 
toa larger tract by a neck of land, or isthmus: as, 
the Cimbric Chersonese, or Jutland ; the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, or Crimea, ° 

CHERT, 2 
quartz, or flint, of various dull shades of color. It 
includes petrosiler and hornstone. 

CHERT’Y, a. Like chert; containing chert. Pennant. 

CHER’UB, n.; pl. Cueruns; but the Hebrew plural 
Crenveim is also used. [Heb., 273 kerub. In Ch. 
and Syr. the, corresponding verb signifies to plow; 
and the word is said to signify, properly, any image 
or figure; if so, it may have been named from en- 
graving. But this is‘uncertain, and the learned are 
not agreed on the signification. 

A figure composed of various creatures, as a man, 
an ox,an eagle, or a lion. The first mention of 
cherubs is in Gen. iii. 24, where the figure is not 
described ; but their office was, with a flaming sword, 
to keep or guard the way of the tree of life. The 
two cherubs which Moses was commanded to make 
at the ends of the mercy-seat, were to be of beaten 
work of gold; and. their wings were to extend over 
the mercy-seat, their faces toward each other, and 
between them was the residence of the Deity. Ez. 
xxv, The cherubs,-in Ezekiel’s vision, had each 
four heads, or faces, the hands of a man, and wings. 
The four faces were, the face of a bull;that of a 
man, that of a lion, and that of an eagle. They had 
the likeness of a man. Ezek. iv.and x. In 2 Sam. 
xxii, 11, and Psalm xviii. Jehovah is represented as 
riding-on a cherub, and flying on the wings of the 
wind. Jn.the celestial_hierarchy, cherubs are repre- 
sented as spirits next in crder toseraphs. The hiero- 
glyphical and emblerms=tical figures embroidered on 
the vails of the tabernacle, are called cherubs of cu- 
tious or skillful work. Ex. xxvi. 

A beautiful child is called a cherub. 

CHER-U’'BIC, a, Pertaining to cherubs ; angelic. 
CHER-U’BIC-AL, Sheldon. 
CHER/U-BIM, n, The Hebrew plural of Cuerus. 
CHER’U-BIN, a. Cherubic ; angelic, Shak. 
CHER!U-BIN, x A cherub. Dryden. 
CHER/UP; acorruptionof chirp, which see. 
CHER'VIL, n. [Sax. cerfille, a contraction of L. cher- 
ophyllum; Gr. xatpe~vAdov, xatpw, to rejoice, and 
PvdAAvw, leaf.] 

The popular name of a plant, of the genus Chero- 

phylluin. 


{ 
CHES’A-PEAK, n. A bay of the United States, | 


whose entrance is between Cape Charles and Cape 
Henry, in Virginia, and which extends northerly into 
Maryland 270 miles. -It receives. the waters of the 
Susquehannah, Potomac, Rappahannoc, York, and 
James Rivers. 

CHES/I-BLE. See Cuasusix. 

CHES’LIP, n. A small vermin that lies under stones. 

CHESS, x. [Fr. echecs. See Cueck.] 

An ingenious game performed by two parties with 
different pieces, on a checkered board, that is, a board 
divided into sixty-four squares, or houses." ‘The suc- 
cess of the game depends alinost entirely on skill. 
Each gamester has eight dignified pieces, called a 
King, a queen, two bishops, two knights, and two 
rooks, or castles ; also eight pawns, 
the parties are of different colors. -Encyc. 

CHESS, x, [I do not find this word in any English 
dictionary , nor do I know its origin or affinities. In 


ve 
Persian, Uns Khas, or gas, signifies evil, depraved, 


and a useless weed.] { 

In New England, the Bromus Secalinus, a grass 
which grows among wheat, and is supposed to be 
wheat degenerated or changed, as it abounds most 
in fields where the wheat is winter-killed. It bears 
some resemblance to oats. This fact is mentioned 
by Pliny, Nat. Hist. lib. 18, ca. 17. ‘* Primum omni- 
um frumenti vitium avena est; et hordeum in eam 
degenerat.”? This change of wheat and barley into 
oats he ascribes to a moist soil, wet weather, 
bad seed, &c. This opinion coincides with. ob- 
servations in America, as wheat. is most liable to 
perish in moist land, and often in such places, almost 
all the wheat is killed, and instead of it chess often 
appears. But this change of wheat into chess is now 
denied, and the common opinion is affirmed, by the 
ablest botanists, to be erroneous, 

CHESS’-AP-PL, n. A species of wild service. 

CHESS’-BOARD, n. The board used in the game of 
chess, and from the squares of which chess has its 
name. : 

CHESS’-MAN, n._ A piece used in the game of chess. 

CHESS’-PLAY-ER, n. One who plays chess; one 
skilled in the game of chess. 

CHESS’-TREE, n. In ships,a piece of wood hoited 
perpendicularly on the side, to confine the clews of 
the main sail. 

CHESS/OM, 7. Mellow earth. Bacon, 

CHEST, nx. [Sax. cest or cyst; L. ersta; W. cist; Ir 
cisde; Gr. xiorqg; G. kiste; D. kist; Sw. Kista; Dan, 
kiste, See Cuxstnvrt.} 

i. A box of wood, or other material, in which 


In mineralogy, an impure variety of 


The pieces of 


CHE 


goods are kept or transported. It differs froma trunig 
in not being covered with skin or leather, 

2. The trunk of the body from the neck fo the 
belly; the thorax. Hence, broad-chested, nbtrrowe 
chested; having a broad or narrow chest. 

3. In commerce, a certain quantity ; as, a chest. of 
sugar; a chest of indigo; &c. 

Chest of drawers, is a case 
-called drawers. 

CHEST, v. t. To reposit in a chest; to hoard. 
2 s Johnsons ' 
CHEST’ED, a. Having a chest, as in thick-chestedg 
narrow-chested. ; 
CHEST!-FOUND-ER-INGS nm. A disease in horses, 
’ like-the pleurisy or peripneumony in the human body. 
‘arricr’s Dict. 
CHEST’NUT, (ches/nut,) 2. [Sax. cystel, and the 
tree in Sax. is cystheam or cystenbeam; L. castanea, 
the tree and the nut; Fr. chataigne; Arm. gistenen,. 
or gestenen; W. castan; Sp. castana; Port. castanha ; 
It. castagna; G. kastanie; Sw. Dan. kastanie; from 
Welsh cast, envelopment, the root of castle, from 
Separating, defending ; so named from its shell, or 
cover. Jt is often written Cuxsnut.]} 3 
’ The fruit, seed, or nut of a tree belonging to the 
genus Castanea. It is inclosed in a prickly hve 


of movable boxes. 


which contains two or more seeds: 

CHEST’NUT, a. Being of the color ofa chestnut ; of 
a brown color. It is, perhaps, rarely used asa noun, 

CHEST/NUT-TREE, x. Castanea vesca; the tree 
which produces the chestnut. ‘This tree grows to a 
great size, with spreading branches. It is one of 
the most valuable timber-trees, as. the wood is very 
durable, and. forms in America the principal timber. 
for fencing. The timber is also used in building, 
and for vessels of various kinds. : 

Duwarf-chestnut, or chincapin, is another species of 
Castanea. 

Horse-chestnut is a tree of the genus #usculus, 
The common tree of this sort is a native of the north 
of Asia, and admired for the beauty of its flowers, 
It is used for shade and ornament, and its nuts are 
esteemed good food for horses. The scarlet-flowering 
horse-chestnut is a. native of Carolina,, Brazil, and: 
the East, and is admired for its beauty. 

The Indian Rose-chestnut, of the genus Mesua, 
bears a nut, roundish, pointed, and marked with 
four elevated longitudinal sutures. 

, ‘ Encyc. Fem. of Plants, 
CHES’TON, n. A species of plum. Johnson. 


}CHE/TAH, n. The hunting ‘leopard. of India; the 
}.4 Felis jubata. * 


CHEV’A-CHIE, (shév/d-shé,) n, An expedition with 
cavalry. [Wot used.] _ ‘Chaucer. 
CHEV-AL/, x. [Fr.] Literally, a horse; and hence, in 
composition, a support or frame. ‘Thus a cheval- 
glass is « large swing-glass mounted’on a frame, &c. 

CHEV-AL/-DE-FRISE’, generally used-in the plural, 
Cuevaux-pe-Frisg, (shev/o-de-freez.) [Fr. cheval, 
a horse, and frise, any thing” curled, rough, en- 
tangled; the horse#of frise, -or frizzled horse, 
Hence called also turnpike, tourniquet. } 

1, A piece of timber traversed with wooden spikes, 
pointed with iron, five or six feet long; used, to de- 
fend a passage, stop a breach, or make a retrench: 
ment to stop cavalry. 

2. A kind of trimming. 

CHEV-A-LIER’, (shev-a-leer’,} nm. [Fr., from chevalya 
horse ; Sp. cabaliero. See Cavarry.] 

1. A knight; a gallant young Man. Shak. 

2. In heraldry, a horseman armed at all points, 

CHEV'EN, n._ [Fr. chevesne,} [Encye 

A river fish, the chub, i 

CHEV’ER-IL, x. (Fr. chevreau, a kid, from chevre,a 
goat, L. caper, W. guvar, Arm. gavricq, gavr.] 

Soft leather made of kid-skin; hence,a yielding 
disposition ; yielding or pliable. -[ Used as-a noun or 
adjective. Shak. 

CHEV’ER-IL-IZB, v. t.° To makeas pliable as kid- 
leather. Montagu, 
CHEV’/I-SANCE, (shev’e-zins,) n. [Fr. chevir, to 

come to the end, to perform, to prevail, from chef, 
-the head, literally the end. See Cnuier an 
AcHIEVE. 

1. Achievement; deed; performance; enterprise 
accomplished. [Ods. Spenser. 

2. Invlaw, a making of contracts; a bargain. 
Stat. 13 Eliz. 7. 

3. An unlawful agreement or contract, 21 Jam. 17. 

4, An'tgreement or composition, as an end or 
order set down between a creditor and his debtor. 


Encyc. 
OHEV'/RON, n. [Fr., a rafter; W. céber; Arm. gebr} 


1. In heraldry, an honorable ordinary, representing , 
two rafters of a house meeting at the top. Bailey. 

2. In architecture, an ornament.in the form of zig- 
zag work. Quwilt, 

3. The distinguishing marks on the sleeves of 
non-commissioned officers’ coats. Campbell. 


CHEV’RON-ED, (shev'rond,) a. Having a clievron, 


or the form of .it. B. Jonson. 


‘OHEV’RON-EL, (shev’ron-el,) x. A-small chevron. 
}OHEV-RO-TAIN’, x, 


[from Fr. chevre, a goat.J} 
The smallest of the antelope kind. 
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CHEW, (chu,) v ¢. (Sax. ceowan; D. kaauwen; G. 
“kauen. See Cuaw. ; 
1. To bite and grind with the teeth ; to masticate, 
as food, to prepare it for deglutition and digestion. 
2; To ruminate in the thoughts; to ineditate ; as, 
to chew revenge. Shak. 
3. To champ; to bite, hold or roll about in the 
mouth ; as, to chew tobacco. 
4, To taste, without swallowing. Shak. 
CHEW, v.i. To champ upon ; to ruminate. 


Old politicians chew on wisdom past. 


CHEW, nx. That which is chewed; that which is 
held in the mouth atonce; acud. [F’dgar. 

CHEW’ED, (chide,) pp. Ground by the teeth; mas- 
ticated. 

CHEW’'ET, (chi/et,) x A kind of pie, made of 
chopped substances. 

CHEW'ING, ppr. or a. Grinding with the teeth; 
masticating ; ruminating ; meditating ; champing. 

CHi'A,7 A beautiful Mexican plant. 

€HI/AN,u. Pertaining to Chios, an isle in the Levant. 

Chian earth; a medicinal, dense, compact kind of 
earth, from Chios, used anciently as an astringent, 
and a cosmetic. Encye. 

Chian turpentine, or Cyprus turpentine, is procured 
from the Pistacia Terebinthus. It is of the consist- 
ence of honey, clear, and of a yellowish white. 

€HI-A/RO OS-€0U/RO. See Crane-opscure. 
€HI-AS/TO-LITE,n. [Gr. x:acros, decussated.] See 
ANDALUSITE, 
CHIB’/BAL, n. [Fr, ciboule,} 
A small sort of onion. Beaumont. 
OHI-CANE’, (she-kane’,) n. [Fr. chicane; Arm. cican 
or cicanerez. Qu. Sax. swican, to deceive.]} 

1. In-law, shift; turn; trick; cavil; an abuse of 
judiciary proceedings, by artifices, unfair practices, 
or idle objections, which tend to perplex a cause, 
puzzle the judge, or impose on a party, and thus to 
delay or pervert justice. , 

2. In dispute, sophistry ; distinctions and subtletics, 
that tend to perplex the question and obscure the 
truth, Locke. 

3. Any artifice or stratagem. Prior. 

CHICANE’, v. t  [Fr. chicuner.] 

To use shifts, cavils, or artifices. Burke, 

CHI-CAN’ER, n. [Fr. chicancur.] | 
One who uses shifts, turns, evasions, or undue ar- 


Pope. 


tifices, in litigation or disputes ; a caviler ; a sophis- |, 


ter; an unfair disputant. Locke. 
OHL€AN’'ER-Y, (she-kan/er-y,) n. [Fr. chicanerie.] 
Sophistry ; mean or unfair artifices to perplex a 
cause and obscure the truth. 
CHI€'€O-RY, x. The Cichorium Intybus; also called 


succory.- One species ‘is cultivated in England as a 


salad ; and another species is used in France to adul-,- 
terate coffee. . 
CHICH’ES, x. pl. Dwarf peas. 
CHICH’LING, n. <A vetch or pea, of the 
CHICH’LING-VETCH,} genus Lathyrus, used in 
* Germany for food, but inferior to other kinds. 
: Miller. 
CHICK, »v. ¢.' To sprout, as seed’ in the ground; to 
vegetate, Chalmers. 
CHICK, Jn [Sax. cicen; D. kuiken; G. kuchlein; 
CHICK’EN, Qu. Russ. chikayu, to peep. 
1. The young of fowls, particularly of the domestic 
hen, or gallinaceous fowls. 
2. A person of tender years. 
3. A word of tenderness. 
CHICK-A-REE’, n.~ The American red. squirrel, the 
Sciurus Hudsonius. 
CHICK’EN-HEART’ED, a. Timid; fearful; cow- 


ardly. 

CHICK'EN-POX, 2. A mild, contagious, eruptive dis- 
€ase, generally appearing in children. 

CHICK’LING, x A small chick or chicken. ‘ 

OHICK’-PEA, x, [L. cicer; G. kicher: Sp. chicharo.] 

The popular name of a species of the genus Cicer; 
a native of Spain, where it is used in olios. It is 
smaller than the common pea. 

SHICK’-WEED, zn. The popular name of a species 
of Stellaria, The common chick-weed, with white 
blossoms, affords a remarkable instance of the sleep 
of plants ; for, at night, the leaves approach in pairs, 
and inclose the tender rudiments of the young shoots, 
The leaves are cooling and nutritive, and are deemed 
excellent food for persons of a consumptive habit, 
They »re deemed useful also for swelled breasts, 

' Encyc.. Wiseman, 

CHIDE, v. t.y pret. Cup, [Cuonz is obs. ;] part. Cup, 
Cuippzn. (Sax. cidan, to chide, to scold; W. coz, 
to chide, to. i pred straighten ; Ch, Sp, to scold, 
to brawl,,to ight. Qu. W. cad, a-battle.} 

Literally, to scold ; to clamor; to utter noisy words; 
that is, to drive. Hence, 

1. To scold at; to reprove ; to utter words in anger 
or by way of disapprobation ; to rebuke ; as, to chide 
one for his faults, , | 

2, To blame; to reproach ; as, to chide folly or neg- 
ligence. ; 

To chide from, or chide away, is to drive away by 
scolding or reproof. ( 

CHIDE, v. i. To scold; to clamor; to find fault; to 


CHI 


Crit 


contend in words of anger; sometimes followed by CUuBvE.’ vin (Fr. Renters See Aciueve.) 


with, 
The nespic uid chide with Moscs. ~ Ex. xvii. -. 
2. To quarrel. Shak. 
3. Tu make a rough, clamorous, roaring noise ; as, 
the chiding floods Shake 
CHIDE, n. Murmur; gentle noise. Thomson. 
CHID’ER, n. One who chides, clamors, reproves, or 
rebukes. 


CHID’ER-ESS, n. A female who chides. [ot used.] 


Chaucer. 

CHID'ING, ppr. Svolding ; clamoring ; rebuking ; mak- 
ing a harsh or continued noise. a 

get ge a, n. Ascolding or clamoring ; rebuke ; re- 
proof. 

CHID'ING-LY, adv. 
ner. 

CHIEP, a. [Fr. chef, the head, that is, the top or high- 
est point; Norm. chief: Sp. zefes Ir. ceap; It. capu. 
It is evidently from the same root as the L. caput, Gr. 
acpadn, and Eng. cape, but through the Celtic, prob- 
ably from shooting, extending. ] 

1. Highest in office or rank ; principal; as, a chief 
priest ; the chief butler. Gen. xl. 9. 
Among the chief rulers, many believed on him. —John xil, 


2. Principal or most eminent, in any quality of 
action ; most distinguished ; having most influence ; 
commanding most respect; taking the lead; most 
valuable ; most important , a word of extensive use; 
as, a cpuntry chief in arms; agriculture is the chief 
employment of men. : 


The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this tres- 
pass, — Ezra ix, 


3. First in affection; most. dear and familiar. 
A whisperer separateth chief friends, — Prov. xvi, 


CHIEF, ». A commander ; particularly a military 
commander ; the person who heads an army ; equiv- 
alent to the modern terms commander or general-int- 
chief, captain-general, or generalissino. 1 Ch. xi. 

2. The principal ‘pérson of a tribe, family, or con- 
gregation, &c. Mum. iii. Job xxix. Matt. xx. 

3. In chief; in English law, in capite. To hold 
land in chief, is to hold it directly from the king by 
honorable personal services, Blackstone. 

4. In heraldry, the upper part of the’ escutchéon, 
divided into three points, derter, middle, and sinister. 

Brande. 

In chief, imports something borne in this part, 

4 : Encyc. 

5. In Spenser, it seems to signify something like 
achievement, a mark of distinction ;. as, chaplets 
wrought with a chief. Johnson. 

6. This word is often used in the singular number 
to express a plurality. 

I took the chief of your tribes, wise men and known, and made 

them heads over you. — Deut. i. 15, ° 
These were the chief of the officers that were over Solomon's 
work, —1 Kings ix, 

Tn these phrases, chief may have been primarily an 
adjective ; that is, chief’ men, chief persons, 

7 The principal part; the most or largest 
one thing or of many ; as, the chief of the 
mains unpaid. 

The people took of the spoil, sheep and oxen, the chief of the 

things which should have been utterly destroved. —1 Sam, xv. 

He smote the chief of their strength. — Pa. lxviii. 


CHIEF, adv. Chiefly. 


In a scolding or reproving man- 


art of 
ebt re- 


CHIEF’/AGE, )n. A tribute by the head. [Obs.] 
CHEV'AGE, Chambers. 


CHIEF/DOM,n. Sovereignty. Sp 
CHIEF’ESS, (cheef’es,) n. A female chief. 
CHIEF’-JUS'TICE, n. The presiding justice ; partic- 
‘ularly the presiding judge in the courts of Common 
Pleas, and King’s Bench, in England, and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and also of the 
Supreme Court in some of the States. 
CHIEF’-JUS/TICE-SHIP, x. The office of chief- 
justice. : Story. 
CHIEF’LESS, a. Withont a chief or leader. Pope. 
CHIEF'LY, adv. Principally ; eminently ; in the first 
place ; as, it chiefly concerns us to obey the divine 
precepts. 
2. For the most part. 


In the parts of the kingdom where the estates of the dissenters 
chiefly lay. "Swift, 
CHIEF’RIE, (chéf/re,) n. Asmall rent paid to the 
Jord paramount. : Spenscr’s Ireland. 
CHIEF’TAIN, (-tin,) n. [from chief, Norm. cheventeins, 
formed like captain, capitaine.] ' 2 
A captain, leader, or commander; a chief; the 
head of a troop, army, or clan. It is most commonly 
used in the latter sense. The chieftains of the High-- 
land clans, in Scotland, were the principal povenn. 


and gentlemen. CYCe 
Headship; captaincy; the 


CHIEF’TAIN-CY. i n 
CHIEF’ TAIN-SHIP. government over a clan. 
Johnson, .Smolictt. 


CHIEV/ANCE, 2. [Norm...chivisance. See Cusvi- 
SANCE. 
An unlawful bargain; traffic in which money is 
extorted. [Obs.] Bacon. 


enser. 


‘To come to an end ; to issue; to succeed. [Obs.} 
CHIF-FON-IER', (shif-fon-eer’,) n. Literally, a re+ 
ceptacle for rags or shreds, . 
2. A movable and ornamental cupboard or recep- 
tacle. Smart. 


CHLF'FY, Te ‘An instant. 
a aa Sce Curcre. 


CHIL/BLAIN, a. {chill; Sax. cele, cold, and bate) 

A blain or sore produced by cold ; a tumor affect- 
ing the hands and feet, accompanied with inflamma- 
tion, pain, an@ soinetimes ulceration. Encyc. 

CHIL’BLAIN, v. t. ‘To produce chilblains. 

CHILD, n.; pl. Cuirornen. (Sax. cild; in Dan, kuld 
is progeny, kulde is coldness, and kuler is to blow 
strong. Child is undoubtedly issue, that which is 
produced.) 

1. Ason or a daughter; amale or female descend- 
ant, in the first degree ; the immediate progeny of pa- 
tents; applied to the human race, and chiefly toa per- 
son when young. The terin is applied to infants from 
their birth; but the time when they cease ordinarily 
to be so called, is not defined by custom. In strict- 
ness, a child is the shoot, issue, or produce of the 
parents, and a person of any age, in respect to the, 

An infant, : 4 {parents, is a childs 

Hagar cast the child under one of the shrubs, — Gen, xxi. 

It signifies also a person of more advanced years, 

Jephtha’s daughter was his only child, —Judges ate 

The child shall behave himself proudly. — Is. iii. 

A curse will be on those who corrupt the morals of their children, 

p : - J. Clarke, 

The application of child to a female, in opposition 
to a male, as in Shakspeare, is not legitimate, 

2. One weak in knowledge, experience, judgment, 

. or attainments ; as, he is a mere child, 


Behold, I can not speak, for J am a child, — Jer, 1, 


3. One young in grace. 1 Jolin ii. 3 
.One who is humble and docile. Matt. xviii, 
One who is unfixed in principles. Eph. iv. 
4, One who is born ugain, spiritually reiewed and 
adopted ; as, a child of God. 
5. One who is the product of another; or whose 
principles and morals are the product of another. 


Thou child of the devil. — Acts xiii, 
That, which is the product’ or effect of something 


else. 
‘This noble passion, child of Integrity. “Shak, - 


6. In the plural, the descendants’ of a man, howe 
ever remote ; as, the children of Israel; the children 
of Edom, a : 

7. The inhabitants of a country; as, the children 
of Seir. 2. Chron. xxv. Hi 3 : 

To be with child; to be pregnant. Gen. xvi. 11. xix. 36, 

CHILD, v z. To bring children. d 

CHIL.D/-BEAR-ING, ppr. or a. [See. Bran] 

Bearing or producing children. 

CHILD/-BEAR-ING,n. The act of producing or brings 
ing forth children; parturition.. JMilton. Addison. 

CHILD'BED, nx. [child and bed.] The state of a wo- 
man bringing forth a child or being in-Jabor; par- 
turition. 

CHILD’BIRTH, (-burth,) 2. [child and birth.}] The 
act of bringing forth-a child ; travail ; labor ; as, the 
pains of childbirth. Taylor. 

CHILDE, n. A cognomen formerly prefixed to his 
name by the oldest son, until he succeeded to the 
titles of his ancestors, or gained flew honors by his 
own prowess. iA Booth. 

CHILD/ED, a. Furnished witlf a child. ee 

CHILD'ER-MAS-DAY, n. [child, mass, an dau} ; 

An anniversary of the church of England, held on 
the 28th of December, in’ commemoration of the 
children -of Bethlehem slain by Herod; called also 
Innocents? Day. Bailey.. Encyc. 

CHILD/HOOD, n. [Sax. cildhad, See Hoop.]~ — 

1. The state of a child, or the time im‘which pers 
sons are children, including the time from birth. to 
puberty. But in a more restricted sense, the state or. 
time from infancy to puberty, ‘Thus we say, infancy, 
childhood, youth, and manhood. 

Childhood and youth are yanity. — Eccles, xi. 


Q, The properties of a child, Dryden, 
ver ING, ppr. [The verb to child is not now - 
used. 
Bearing children; producing ; as, childing women, 
Arbuthnot, 
CHILD/ISH,a. Belonging toa child; trifling; puerile. 
When I became a man, I put away childish things. — 12 Cor, xiii. 
2. Pertaining to a child; as, childish years or age; 
childish sports. ; 
3.. Pertaining to children ; ignorant; silly; weak ; 
as, childish fear. 

CHILD'ISH-LY, adv. In the manner of a child; ‘in 
a trifling way ; in a weak or foolish manner. ‘ 
CHILD‘ISH-NESS, x. Triflingness, puerility, the state 
or quelities of a child, in reference to manners. But 
in feference to the mind, simplicity, harmlessness, 

weakness of intellect. © 
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CHILD’LESS, a, Destitute of children or offspring. | 


2) Sami x¥..33. 2 | 
CHILD/LESS-NESS, n. State of being without chil- 
dren. - Everett. 
‘CHUILD’'LIKE, a. Resembling a child, or that which 
belongs to children; becoming a child ; meek; sub- 
missive ; dutiful ; as, childlike obedience, 
CHILD'LY, «. Like a child. 
QHIL/DREN, n. ; pl. of Cuiip. 
€HIL/I-AD, (kil’e-ad,) m [Gr. xtAtas, from x:Ata, a 
thousand. ; 
* ], A thousand ; a collection or sum, containing a 
thousand individuals or particulars. Holder,’ 
2. The period of a thousand years. Encyc. 
€HIL'L-A-GON, n. [Gr. xA1a, a thousand, and 
" ywyta, a corner.) 
A plane figure of a thousand angles and sides. 
' ¥ Wage Burlow, 
€HIL-I-A-HE/DRON, n. [Gr. x:Ata, a thousand, and 
édpa, a base.] 
A solid figure of a thousand equal sides or faces, 
€HIL/L-AREG, (kil’e-ark,) n. (Gr. xeAca, a thousand, 
‘and apxos, a chief.] 
The military commander or chief of a thousand 


men. : 
©HIL'I-ARCH-Y, x. A body consisting of a thousand 


men. + Mitford. 
€HIL’/L-ASM, (kil’e-azm,) n. [Gr, xeArail 

The millennium, or thousand years when Satan is 
tobe bound. Rev. xx. a 

€HIL/I-AST, x. (Supra.] One of the sect of millen- 
narians. 3 

€HIL-I-FAC€’TIVE. See Cuyuiractive. 

€N{L-1-OL/I-TER. See Kivouiter. 
€HIL-L-OM/E-TER. See Kitomerer. 

CHILL, n. [Sax. cele, cyle, cyl, cold ; celan, to be cold; 
D. kik; allied to-Pr. geler, 1,. eelo, zelidus, See Coun; 
Which appears to be radically the same word. The 
word cele in Saxon is a noun.] 

1, A shivering with cold ; rigors, as in an agne ; the 
old fit that precedes a fever ; sensation of cold in an 
animal body ; chilliness, [See Corv-and Heat.] 

2. A moderate degree of cold; chilliness in any 
body ; that which-gives the sensation of cold, 

3. Figuratively, a check to feelings of joy; a8,a 
chill caine over the assembly. 

CHILL, a. Cool ;’ moderately ccld; tending to cause 
ébivering ; as, the chill vapors of night. ; 

2.-Shivering with cold. 

“My chill veins freeze with despair. Rowe. 

8. Cool ; distant ; formal; dull ; not warm, animat- 
ed, or affectionate ; as, a chill reception. 

. 4. Depressed; dispirited ; dejected ; discouraged. 

CHILL, v. t. To cause a shivering or shrinking of. the 
skin; to check circulation oy motion ; as,.to chill the 
blood or the veins, ‘Ihe’ force of this word lies in 
expressing the shivering and shrinking caused by 

2. To make’ cold, or cool; as, the evening air chills. 
the earth. 


3. To blast with cold; to check the circulation in| 


Plants, and stop their growth. Blackmore. 
4, To check motion, Jife, or action; to depress’; to 

deject ; to discourage ;: as, ta chill the, gayety of the 

spirits. Rogers. 


CHILL’/ED, pp. Made cool ;‘made to shiver; dejected. | 


CHIL'LI,x. ‘The pod of the Cayenne or Guinea pepper. 
CHILL'I-NESS, n. A sensation of shiverfng; rigors. 
2. A moderate degree of coldness; as, the chilli- 

ness of the air, which tends to cause a shivering. 
CHILLING, ppv. or a. Cooling ; causing to shiver. 
CHILL'ING-LY, adv. Ina chilling manner. 
CHILL‘NESS, n. Coolness ; coldness ; a shivering. 
CHILL’Y, a. Cool; moderately cold, such ag to cause 

shivering ; as, a chilly day, night, or air, 
€HIL'/O-GRAM. See Kirocram. 


€HIL/O-POD, n. (Gr. xerAng, a lip, and rrovs, 2 foot.] | 


I zoology, an animal of the order of myriapods 
or centipeds, in which the lower lip is formed by a 
Ftd of feet. . - Brande. 
CHIL/TERN HUND‘REDS, zn. Atract in Bucking- 
- hainshire and Oxfordshire, Eng., to which is attached 
the nominal office of steward, under the crown, As 
meinbers of parliament can not resign their seats, 
when they wish to go out: they accept this nominal 
office or stewardship, and thus vacate their seats. 
. t Brande. 
CHIMB, 2. The'edge of acask, &c. [See Cuime.] 
CHIME, n [Chaucer, chimbe; Dan. kimer, to tinkle, 
to tingle, to toll a bell; L. campana, a bell, from its 
sound, whence It. scampanare, to eninys} 
1. The consonant or harmonit sounds of several 
Correspondent instruments, 


Tnstruments that inade melodious chime: 
2, Correspondence of sound. 
“Love — harinonized the chime. Dryden, 
_ 8. The musical sounds of a set of bells struck with 
fiuntiners. ; , ; i 
. 4, Correspondence of proportion or relation. Grew. 
5. A kind of periodical music, or tune of a clock, 
produced by an apparatus annexed to it. 


Mitton, 


G6. A set of bells which chime or ring in harmony. . 


|.€ULM'IS-TRY, 


CHI 
‘CHIME, v. i To sound in consonance or harmony ; 
to accord. 
To make the. rough, recital aptly chine, 
2. To correspond in relation or proportion. 


Father and son, Lusband and wile corgelitive terma, do readil 
chim. ap id He 


Prior. 


3. To agree ; to fall in with, 


He often chimed in with the discourse. Arbuthnot. 
4, To agree ; to suit with. Locke, 
5. To jingle ; to clatter. Smith. 

The sely tonge may wel ringe and chimbe, Chaucer, 


CHIME, v. t, To move, strike; or cause to sound in 
harmony. 4 Dryden, 
2. To strike or cause to sound, as a set of bells, 

CHIME, n, [D. kim; G. kimme, edge, brim. 

The edge or brim of a cask or tub, formed by the 
CHIM’ER, x. One whochimes. [ends of the staves, 
CHI-ME’RA, n. [L. chimera; Gr. x:yarpa, a goat, a 

monstrous beast. 

1. In fabulous history, 2 monster vomiting flames, 

with the head of a Jion, the body of a goat, and the 
tail of a dragon; supposed to represent a volcanic 


mountain in Lycia, whose top was the resort of lions, |’ 


’ the middle that of goats, and the foot that of serpents. 
Hence, 

2. In modern usage, a vain or idle fancy ; a creature 
of the imagination, composed of contradictions or 
absurdities, that can have no existence except in 

. thought. : . Encyc. 
€ULMERE’, (ki-mére’,) n.  [It. ciamare.] 

The upper robe worn by a bishop, to which Jawn 

. Sleeves are usually attached. ; Hook. 

€HI-MER'I€-AL, a. Merely imaginary ; fanciful ; fan- 
tastic ; wildly or vainly conceived; that has, or can 
have, rio existence except in thought. 

€HI-MER/{€-AL-LY, adv. Wildly; vainly; fanciful- 
ly ; fantastically. ; iy 

CHIM'IN-AGE, n. ‘[Fr. chemin; Sp. camino, a way.) 

. _In law, a toll for passage through a forest. Curel. 

CHIMING, ppr. [from chime.) Causing to chime; 
sounding in accordance. 

See CHeMistRY. 

CHIM'NEY, n.; pl. Cuimnevs. [Fr.' cheminée; Arm. 
¢iminal, or cheminal;.G. kamin; Corn. chimbla: Ir. 
simileur ; Sp. chimenea; It. cammino; L. caminus ; Ch. 


S - 


op; Ar. 3 kaminon j Gr. captvos; Russ. kamin. 
4) wht } 2 


It'seems originally to have been a furnace, a stove, or 
a hearth.] % 

1. In architecture, a body of brick or stone, erected 
in.a building, containing a funnel or funnels, to con- 
vey smoke, and. other volatile matter, through the 
roof, from the hearth or fireplace, where fuel is burnt. 
This body of materials is sometimes called a stack of 
chimneys, especially when it contains two or more 
funnels or passages. t 

2. A fireplace ; the lower part of the body of brick 
or stone. which confines and conveys smoke. 

. 3. A tall glass to surround the flame of a iamp, 

CHIM’NEY-BOARD, z. A fire-board, which see. 

CHIM/NEY-€OR/NER, n. The corner of a fireplace, 
or the space between the fire and the sides of the 
fireplace. In the Northern States of America, fire- 
places were formerly made six or eight feet wide, or 
even more, and a stool was placed by the side of the 
fire, as a seat for children, and this often furnished a 
comfortable situation for idlers. As fuel has become 
scarce, our fireplaces are contracted, till, in many or 
most of our dwellings, we have ne ¢hininey-corners, 

2. In a more enlarged sense, the fireside, or a place 
near the fire, eg 

CHIM'NEY-HQOK, z. ‘A hook for holding pots and, 
kettles over a fire. : 

CHIM/NEY-MON’EY, (-mun’ny,). Hearth-money, 
a duty paid for each chimney in’a house. [Eng.] 

CHIM/NEY-PIECE, x. An ornamental piece of wood 
or stone set round a fireplace. 

CHIM'NEY-POT, zn. A cylinder of earthen ware, 
resembling in appearance a stone pot, placed at the 
top of chimneys to prevent smoking. 

CHIM’/NEY-SWEEP’ER, n. One whose occupation 
is to sweep and scrape chimneys, to clean them of 
the soot that adheres to their sides. 

CHIM-PAN/ZEE, n. An animal of the ape kind ; the 
African orang-outang.—- - Dict. Nat. Hist. 

It is now considered a distinct species. Cuvier. 


vu. 
CHIN, 2. [Sax. cinne; Pers, Ol= jaun; D. kin; G. 


kinn; Dan. kind, the cheek; Sw, kind; L. gena; Gr. 
yevng. The sense is probably an edge or side, and 
allied to chine.) ; 

. The lower extremity of the face, below the mouth ; 
the point of the under jaw. 

CHI/NA, n. A species of earthen ware, made in 
China, and so called from the country ; called, also, 
China ware, and porcelain. [See PoxcEevatn.} oe 

CHI/NA-OR/ANGE, n. The sweet orange, said 'to 
have been originally brought from China. 


‘CHINESE’, n. sing. and pl. 


| CHIPPER, v. % To chirp or chirrup. 


CHI 


CHUNAR,» A tree of India, 

CULNA-ROOT, ». ‘The root of a species of Smilax, 
brought from the East Indies, of a pale reddish 
color, with no smell, and very little taste. 

CHINE€/A-PIN, n., The dwarf chestnut, Castanea 
pumila, a tree that rises eight or ten feet, with a 
branching, shrubby stem, producing a nut. 

CHINCH, x. [Qu. It. cimice, L. cimer, corrupted.] 

A kind of bug of a disgusting smell, which does. 
great injury to wheat and other grains. 

Duct. Nat. Hist. 

CHIN-CHIL'LA, 2. A small animal of South Amere 
ica, producing a beautiful fur known by this name. 

Brande. 

CHIN’COUGH, (-kauf,) n. [D kind, a child, and kuch, 
a cough.] 

_A disease, often epidemic among children. It con- 
tinues for some weeks, and is attended with violent 
paroxysms of coughing. From a particular noise 

-made in coughing, it is also called hooping-cough, 

CHINE, n. [Fr. echine; It. schiena; Arm. chein. It 
may be allied to chin. In German, schiene is the 
shin, also a clout, a splint; and rad-schicne is the 
band of a wheel; Russ. schina.] 

1. The back-bone or spine of an animal. 

2. A piece of the back-bone of an animal, with 
the adjoining parts, cut for cooking, corresponding 
to a baron of beef or a saddle of mutton. 

3. The chime of a cask, or the ridge formed 
the ends of the staves. Stat. of Pennsylvania, 

CHINE, v. t. To cut through the back-bone, or into 
chine-pieces. 

CHIN/ED, a. Pertaining to the back. Beaum. and Fl. 

CHI-NESE’, a. Pertaining to China. 

A native of China; also, 
the language of China. 

CHIN’GLE, (shing’gl,)n Gravel free from dirt. [See 
SHINGLE. Donne. 

CHIN’GLY ; a less common spelling of SHinciy. 

CHINK, x. [This word may be a derivative from the 
Saxon cinan, or ginian, geonan, to gape, to yawn; Gr. 
xutvw; or from the common root of these. words,. 
Sax. cina, or cinv, a fissure.] 

A small aperture lengthwise ; a cleft, rent, or fis» 
sure, of greater Jength than breadth; a gap or crack 3 
as. the chinks of a wall. 

CHINK, v.i. To crack; to open. Barret, 

CHINK, v. t. To open or part and form a fissure. 

CHINK, v. t. [See Jincue.] To cause to sound, by 
shaking coins or small pieces of metal, or by bring- 
ing small, sonorous bodies in collision ; as, to chink 
a purse of money. . Pope. 

CHINK, v. i. To make a small, sharp sound, as by 
the collision of littlé pieces of money, or other sono- 
rous bodies. Arbuthnot, 

CHINK’Y, a. Full of chinks or fissures ;* gaping; 
opening in narrow clefts. ryder, 

CHIN'NED, a. Having a long chin. Kersey, 

CHIN’QUA-PIN. See Curncarin. = 

CHINSE,. t. . In naval affairs, to thrust oakum into 
the seams or chinks of a ship with a chisel or poin’’ 
of a knife, as a temporary expedient for calking, 

; Mar. Tvict, 

CHINTZ, x. [D. chits; G. zitz; Sans. cheet; Hind 
cheent ; Per. chinz, spotted, stained.] ’ 

Cotton cloth, printed with flowers and other dee 
vices, in a number of different colors, 

CHIOP-PINE’, (chop-peen’,) n. ([Sp. chapin; Port. 
chapim. It is said to be of Arabian origin. It ean 
not be the L. crepis, Gr. xpnmis, unless a letter has 
been fost.] / 

A high shoe, formerly worn by ladies, Shak. 

CHIP, CHEAP, CHIP’PING, in the names of places, 
imply a market; from Sax. ceapan, eypan, to buy.or 
sell. [See Cuzar.] : 

CHIP, x. [from the root of chop. Fr. coupeau.] 

1, A piece of wood or-other substance, separated 
from a body by a cutting instrument, particularly by 
an ax. It is used, also, for a piece of stone separated 
by a chisel or other instrument, in hewing. 

2. A fragment or piece broken off; a sinall piece. 

CHIP, v. f To cut into small pieces, or chips; to di- 
minish by cutting away a little at a time, or in smal} 
pieces ; to hew. : P hak. 

CHIP, v.%. To break or fly off in small pieces,.as in 

CHIP’-AX,n. An ax for chipping. [potters’ ware, 

CHIP/-HAT, a Ahat made of wood split into thin. 
filaments. : : TO ttk. 

CHIP’PED, (chipt,) pp.- .Cut in chips, or small pieces 


hewed. 
Forby. 


In New England, this word is colloquially used-as 
an adjective, for lively, cheerful, talkative, a3 kipper is. 
used in the-Craven dialect, : r 

CHIP’/PING, ppr. Cutting off in small pieces. ' 
CHIP’PING, x. Achip; a piege cut off or separa 
by a cutting or engraving instrument; a fragment, 
2. The flying or breaking off in small pieces of thé. 
edges of potter’s ware and porcelain, * Encye 
€HI-RA’GRA, n. [See below.}] Gout in the hand, 
€HLRAG/RI€-AL, a. [from ‘chiragra, hand-gout; 
Gr. xero, the hand, and ayypa, seizure.] 
Having the gout in the hand, or subject w that 
Brown, 


disease. | 
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CHIRK, (churk,) a. [Probably allied to chirp; D. 
gircken, obs. Qu. Sax. cearcan, to creak. Chaucer 
uses the verb to chirk, in the sense of c/urp, or chat- 
ter. The word is found in the Russ. chirkayu, to 
chirp. [tis colloquial in New England.] 

Lively; cheerful ; in good spirits ; in a comfortable 
state. 

CHIRK, v.i Tochirp. [| Ods.] 

CHIRM, v. + Sax once 

Tosingasahird. [Not in gel 
€HI/RO-GRAPH, (ki’ro-gtaf,) x. [Gr. xerp, the hand, 

* and youdw, to write. 

1. Anciently, a writing, which, requiring a counter- 


Chaucer. 


part, was engrossed twice on the same piece of 


parchment, with a space between, in which was 
written the word chirographum, through which the 
archment was cut, and one part given to each party. 
t answered ta what !s now called a charter-party- 

2. A fine, so called from the manner of engross- 
ing, which is still retained in the chirugrapher’s office 
in England. Encyc. 

GHI-ROG/RA-PHER,n, [See Cutrocraru.}] He thal 
exercises or professes the art or business of writing. 
In England, the chirographer of fines 1s an officer in 
the common pleas, who engrosses fines acknowl- 
edged in that court, and delivers the indentures to 
the parties. Encye. 

€HI-RO-GRAPH'I€, a. Pertaining to chirog- 

€Hi-RO-GRAPH'I€-AL, } . raphy. 

©HI-RQG/RA-PHIST, n. One who tells fortunes by 
examining the hand. [Vet a legitimate word.)} 

Arbuthnot, 

€HI-ROG’/RA-PHY,n. [See Currocrarn.] ‘The art 
of writing, or a writing with one’s own hand. 

€HI-RO-LOG’I€-AL, ca. Pertaining to chirology. 

€HI-ROL'O-GIST, 2, (Gr. xerp, the hand, and Aoyos, 
discourse. ] 

One who communicates thoughts by signs made 
with the hands and fingers. 

€HI-ROL'O-GY,n. [See Cu:roxocrst.] The art or 
practice of Cominunicating thoughts by signs made 
by the hands and fingers; a subsv.tute for language 
or discourse, much used by the deaf and dumb, and 
by others who communicate with them. Bailey. 

€HT'RO-MAN-CER, n. ie Cu xomancy.] One 
who attempts to foretell future events, or to tell the 
fortunes and dispositions of persoas, by inspecting 
the hands. Dryden. 

€HI'/RO-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. xetp, the hand, and pay- 
réta, divination. ] 

Divination by the hand ; palmistry ; the art or prac- 
tice of attempting to foretell events, or to discover 
the disposition of a person, by inspecting the lines 
and lineaments of his hand. Brown, 

€HI/RO-MAN-IST, n. One who foretells future 

€HI’RO-MAN-TIST, } events, in relation to an in- 
dividual, by inspecting his hands. 

€HI-RO-MAN’TI€, a. Pertaining to chiromancy, or 
divination by the hand. 


Chiromantic deception. Grellman, 


€HI-RO-NOM'‘I€, a. Relating to the art of moving 
the hands in oratory. 

peameiea aap n. [Gr. xerp, the hands, and vopos, 
rule. 

The art or rule of moving the hands in oratory ; 
gesture. 

€HI/RO-PLAST, n. [Gr. xevp, the hand, and tAacow, 
to form.] 

An instrument to form the hand for playing on the 
plano-forte. 

€HI-ROP’O-DIST, n. [Gr. xern and rovs.] 

Literally, one who handics the feet ; a surgeon for 
the feet; a corn-cutter. The term is sometimes ap- 
ee to one who removes excrescences from the 

ands, 

€HI-ROS'O-PHIST, x. A fortune-teller. 
CHIRP, (churp,) v.21. (Ger. zirpen.] 
To make the noise of certain small birds, or of cer- 
tain insects; as, a chirping lark, or cricket. Thomson. 
CHIRP, v.t. To make cheerful. Pope, 
CHIRP, n A particular voice of certain birds or in- 
sects. Spectator, 
CHIRP/ER, x. One that chirps, or is cheerful. 
eae | ppr- Making the noise of certain small 
irds, 
aa n. The noise of certain small birds and 
insects, 
CHIRP’ING-LY, adv. In a chirping manner. 
CHIRRE, v.% [Sax. ceorian.] To coo, as a pigeon. 
CHIR/RUP, ». t. To cheerup; to quicken or animate 
by chirping ; as, to chirrup one’s horse. 
EHI-RUR/GEON, n. (Gr. xetpovpyos, one who oper- 
ates with the hand, xero, the hand, and epyoc, work ; 
L, chirurgus; Fr. chirurgien; Sp. cirujano; Port. sur 
gam, OF cirurgiam; It. chirurgo; Arm. surgyan.] 

A surgeon ; one whose profession is to heal dis- 
eases by manual operations, instruments, or external 
applications. [This ill-sounding word is obsolete, 
and it now appears in the form of Sunceon, which 


see, 
chiilueceny, m. [Gr. xetpovoyca. See Crirvur- 
GEON. 
That part of the medical art which consists in 
9 a 
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healing diseases and wounds by instruments and ex- 
ternal applications , now wrilten SunGery. 
€HT-RUR'GIC, a. Pertaining to surgery, or to 
€HI-RUR’GIE-AL, the art of healing diseases and 
wounds by manual operations, instruments, or ex- 
ternal applications. 
2. Having qualities useful in external applications, 
for healing diseases or injuries. 
Tt is now written Surcica. 
CHIS’EL, x. (Fr. ciseau, a chisel ; ciseler, to engrave ; 
Am, gusell; Sp. cincel ; Heb, }2, Ch. 013 or N12, or Ar. 


ae 
2 chazza, to cut, hew, or carve. See Class Gs.] 


An instrument of tron or steel, used in carpentry, 
joinery, cabinet work, masonry, sculpture, &c., either 
for parmg, hewing, or gouging. Chisels are of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes, fitted for particular uses, 

CHIS’EL, v. t. To cut, pare, gouge, or engrave with 
a chisel. 

CHIS‘EL-ED, pp. or a. Cut or engraved with a chisel. 

CHIS’/EL-ING, ppr. Cutting with a chisel. 


- 


CHIS'LED, n. (Heb. 15 05, from the Ar. \am kasila, 


to be torpid or cold.) 

The ninth month of the Jewish year, answering 
to a part of November and a part of December, in 
the modern division of the year. 

ee n. ([Sax. cith, a shoot or twig, from thrusting 
out.] - 

1. Ashoot or sprout ; the first shooting or germina- 
tion of a seed or plant. Hence, 

2. A child or babe, in fumiliar language. 

3. A freckle ; that is, a push. 

CHIT, v. i. To sprout; to shoot, as a seed or plant. 

CHIT’CHAT, 2. [See Cuat, Cuatrnr.] 

Prattle ; familiar or trifling talk. 

CHIT’TER-LING, n. The frill to the breast of a shirt. 
Gascoigne. 

CHIT'TER-LINGS, n. pl. The smaller intestines of 

swine, &c., fried for food. 

CHIT’TY, a. Childish; like a babe. 

2. Full of chits or sprouts. 

CHIV'AL-RIE, (shiv/al-rik,) a. Partaking of the char- 
acter of chivalry. 

CHIV'AL-ROUS, (shiv‘al-rus,) a. [See Crrvatry.] 
Pertaining to chivalry or knight-errantry ; warlike ; 


Johnson. 


bold ; gallant. penser. 
CHIV’AL-ROUS-LY, (hiviel ras adv. Ina chiv- 
alrous manner ; boldly ; gallantly. Benjamin. 


CHIV’AL-RY, (shiv’al-ry,) n. [Fr. chevalerie, from 
chevalier, a knight or horseman, from cheval, a horse ; 
Sp. caballeria; It. cayalleria. See Cavarry.] 

1. Knighthood; a military dignity, founded on the 
service of soldiers on horseback, called knights; a 
service formerly deemed more honorable than service 
in infantry. Bacon. 

2, The qualifications of a knight, as valor and dex- 
terity in anns. Shak. 

3. The system of knighthood ; the privileges, char- 
acteristics, or manners of knights; the practice of 
Knight-errantry, or the heroic defense of life and 

* honor. Dryden. 

4. An adventure or exploit, as of a knight. Sidney. 

5. The body or order of knights. Shak. 

6. In English law, a tenure of lands by knight’s 
service ; that is, by the condition of performing ser- 
vice on horseback, or of performing some noble or 
military service to his lord. This was gencral or 
special; general, when the tenant held per servitium 
militare, without specification of the particular ser- 
vice ; special, when the particular service was desig- 
nated. When the tenant held only of the king, the 
tenure was regal; when he held of a common per- 
son, it was called common. This service was also 
grand sergeantry, as when the tenant was bound to 
perform service to the king in his own person ; and 
petit sergeantry, when he was bound to yield to the 
king annually some small thing, as a sword or dag- 
ger. Chivalry that might be held of a common per- 
son was called escuage, scutagium, or shield service. 

Blackstone. 

Court of chivalry; a court formerly held before the 
lord high constable and earl marshal of England, 
having cognizance of contracts and other matters re- 
lating to deeds of arms and war. It had jurisdiction 
both of civil and criminal causes, but no power to 
enforce its decisions by fine or imprisonment, not 
being a court of record. It is now nearly extinct. 

CHIVE. See Cive. ( Blackstone. 

CHIVES, n. pl. In botany, slender threads or filaments 
in the blossoms of plants. [See Stamen.] 

€HLAM'Y-PHORE, n. ([Gr. xAauvus, a cloak, and 

€HLA-MYPH’'O-RUS, epw, to bear.) 

A smail South American quadruped, allied to the 
armadillo. It is covered with a shell or coat of mail, 
like a cloak. . Harlan. 

€HLA'MYS, n. [L. and Gr.] A tunic, or loose coat, 
worn by the ancients over the vest or doublet. Elmes. 

€HLO-RA-CE’/TIE AC/ID, n. An acid formed by the 
action of chlorine on acetic acid. Dana, 
€HLO/RAL, zn. A liquid compound of chlorine, car- 
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bon, and oxygen, obtained by the action of chiuzine 
upon alcohol. 
€HLO'RATE, vn. [Sce Cxrorine.] A compound of 
chloric acid with a salifiable base. Ure. 
€HLOG/RIE, a. Pertaining to chlorine, or obtained 
from it; as, chloric acid. Ure. 


Chloric aad is that acid of chlorine and oxygen 


which contains the greatest proportion of the oxygen. 
€HLO/RID, x. [See Curorine.] A non-acid com- 

pound of chlorine with another element. 
€HLO-RID'I€, a. Pertaining to a chlorid. Ure. 
€HLO'/RINE, |r. ([Gr. xAwpos, green; 80 named 
€LO’RIN, { from its cotor.} 

Chloric gas’; a new name given to what has been 
called oxzumuriatic gas. This substance has hitherto 
resisted all effurts to decompose it; and, as it is not 
known to contain oxygen, and is apparently a simple 
substance, it has been denominated, from its colur, 
chlorine, or chleric gas. ‘It forms about sixty per cent. 
of common salt; and is a powerful agent in bleach- 
ing and disinfecting. DY 

€(1LO-Rf’O-DINE n. A compound of chiorine 
€HLO-RLODI€ AC/ID,$ and iodine. 
€HuO'RIS, n. [Gr. xAwpos, green.]} 
The green finch, a small bird. 
€HLO/RITE, 2. (Gr. xAwpus, green.) 

A soft, olive-green mineral, consisting of minute 
scales, and somewhat soapy tothe touch. It is allied 
to talc, but contains also silica, magnesia, and alu- 
mina, Dana, 

€HLO/RITE, x. A salt formed of chlorous acid and a 
base. Ure. Kirwan. 
€HLO-RIT'I€, a. Pertaining to or containing chlo- 
rite ; as, chloritic sand. : Lyell. 
€HLO/RO-€AR-BON'I€, } a. The terms chluro-car- 
€HLO’RO-€AR’/BON-OUS, bonic acid and chluro- 
carbonous acid are applied, the former by Thomson 
and the latter by Ure, to a compound of chlorine an 

carbonic oxyd, formed by exposing a mixture of the 
two gases to the direct solar rays. It was discovered 
by Dr. J. Davy, and called by him phosgene-gas. * 
€HLO’RO-CY-AN'I€, a. Composed of chlorine and 
cyanogen. 
€HLO-ROM'E-TER, n. [Gr. xAwpos and perpor-.) 
An instrument for testing the decoloring or bleach- 
ing powers of chlorid of lime. 
€HLO-ROM’E-TRY, n. The process for tesung the 
bleaching power of any combination of chlorine, Ure. 
€HLO-RO’PAL, n. [Green opal.] A greenish, earthy 
mineral, consisting of silica and oxyd of iron, with 
18 to 20 per cent. of water. Dana. 
€HLO’/RO-PHANE, n. [Gr. xAwpos, green, and gaivw, 
to show. ] 


A variety of fluor spar, from Siberia. When placed” 


on a heated iron, it gives a beautiful emerald-greem 
light. Cleaveland. Cyc. 

€HLO-RO-PH ZTE, n. [Gr. xAwpos, green, and gar 
os, blackish. ] 

A rare mineral found in small nodules; it consists 
principally of silica and iron, with a little alumina. 
It has been supposed to be decomposed olivine. 

Cleaveland. 
€HLO/RO-PHYL, n. [Gr. xAwpos, green, and pvdduy, 
leaf. : 

Tie green matter of the leaves of vegetables. 

Pelletier. 
€HLO-RG'SIS, n. [Gr. xdwens, green.] 

1. The green sickness, a discase of females, char- 
acterized by a pale or greenish hue of the skin, weak- 
ness, palpitation, dyspepsy, &c. Coze. 

2. A disease in plants, causing them to turn of a 
pale hue. 

€HLO-ROT'TE, a. Pertaining to chlorosis ; as, chlo- 
rotic affections. Jed. Rep. 

2. Affected by chlorosis; as, chlorotic nuns. Battie. 

€HLO/ROUS, a. Chlorous acid is that acid of chlorine 
and oxygen which contains the smallest proportior 
of oxygen. 

€HLO-ROX-AL/I€, a. Chlorozalic ether; an oxalic 
ether containing chlorine instead of hydrogen. 

Chlorozalic acid was formerly used for chloracetic 
acid. Dana. 

€HLO/RU-RET, n. A compound of chlorine ; a name 
formerly given to what fs now called a chlorid. 

CHOAK. See Cuoxr. 

€HO/AN-ITE, n. A zoophyte of the chalk. Mantetl. 

CHOCK,v.i. To fill up a cavity, (to choke ;) as, * the 
wood work exactly chocked into the joints.” Fuller. 

2. Toencounter. [See Sxock.]} 

CHOCK, n. A wedge, or something to confine a cask 

or other body, by chocking into the space around it, 

Hence the word chock-full, meaning completely 
Ned. Tudd. So chock up means completely up.] 

2. An encounter. {See Suocx.} 

CHO€’O-LATE, n. [Fr. chocolat; Sp. and Port. cho~ 
colate ; It. cioccolata, from cacao.) 

1, A paste or cake composed of the roasted kernet’ 
of the cacao, with other ingredients, usually @ little 
sugar, cinmamon, or vanilla. The nut is first ground 
fine, mixed with the ingredients, and put tn a mold. 

2. The liquor made by dissolving chocolate in boil- 
ing water.. 

CHO€’/0-LATE-HOUSE, n. A house where company 
may be served with chocolate. 


CcHnHo 


, CHO 


CHOE/O-LATE-NUT. See Cacao. : 

CHODE, the old preterit of Cuipz, which see. 

CHOICE, x. [Fr. choiz; Arm. choas; Sax. cyse; D. 
keus; See Croosz.] 

1. The act of choosing ; the voluntary act of se- 
lecting or separating froin two or more things that 
which is preferred; or the determination of the 
mind in preferring one thing to another ; election. 

¥e know how that a good while ago God made choice among os, 

that the Gentiles by my mouth should bear the word of the 

gospel, and believe. — Acts xv. 

@ The power of choosing ; option. 

‘Where there fs force, there can be no choice. 
Of these alternatives we have our own choice. Anon. 

3. Care in selecting ; judgment or skill in distin- 
guishing what is to be preferred, and in. giving a 
preference. 

I osc: agi apophthegms were wilrcied with oe 


4. The thing chosen ; that which 1s approved and 
selected in preferenee Lo others; selection. 
Nor let thy conquests onty be her choice. Prior, 
5. The best part of any thing; that which is pref- 
erable, and properly the object of choice. 
In the choice of our sepulchers bury thy dead. — Gen. xxiii, 
6. The act of electing to office by vote ; election. 
To make choice of ; to choose ; to select ; to separate 
and take in preference. { 
CHOICE, a. Worthy of being preferred; select; 
Precious ; very valuable, 
My choicest hours of life are lost. 
My revenue is better than choice silver. — Prov. viii. 


®. Holding dear ; preserving. or using with care, as 


Sui 


valuable ; frugal; as, to be choice of time, or of ad- 


vantages. 
3. Selecting with care, and due attention to prefer- 
ence ; as, to be choice of one’s company. 
CHOICE'-DRAWN, a. Sélected with particular care. 
a Shak. 


CHOICE’LESS, (chois'less,) a. Not having the power 
of choosing ; not free. . Hammond. 
CHOICEH’LY, (chois/ly,) adv. With care in choosing ; 
with nice regard to preference ; with exact choice ; 

as, a band of men choicely collected. 
2. Valuably ; excellently ; preferably ; curiously. 
3. char great care; carefully ; as, a thing choicely 
served. 

GHOICE’NESS, (chois/ness,) n. Valuableness ; par- 
ticular value or worth ; as, the choiceness of a plant, 
or of wine. 

€HOIR, (quire,) x. [L. chorus; Gr. yopos ; Fr. cheur ; 
Sp. Port. and It. coro; Sax. chor; D. choor; G. chor; 


- - 


Ar. = kaura, to go round, to collect, or bind. 


See Cxonvs.] 

I. A collection of singers, especially. in divine ser- 
Vice, in a church. 

2. Any collection of singers. 

3. That part of a church appropriated for the sing- 
ers. In Congregational and some other churches, 
‘the singers are placed in certain seats in the gallenes. 

4. In cathedrals, and collegiate churches and caap- 
els, that part of a church eastward of the nave, and 
separated from it, usually, by ascreen of open work. 

, in parish churches, is called the chancel. 

5. In nunneries, a large hail adjoining t tne body 
of the church, separated by a grate, where the nuns 
sing the office. 

€HOIR’-SER/ VICE, (quire’-) n. The service of sing- 
ing performed by the choir. Warton. 

CHOKE, v.'. (Sax. aceocan. In Arm. coucg, or goucq, 
is the neck, with which choke may be connected, in 
the sense of narrowness, or compression. The sense 
of choke is to stuff, thrust down, or stop, or to com- 
press, or bind tight. (The Sp. ahoygar is the Port. 
afogar, L. suffoco.) It is probably allied to the Sp. 
cegar, to shut, L. cecus, Eng. key, Sax. ceg. 

1. To stop the passage of the breath, by filling the 
windpipe, or compressing tne neck. The word is 
used to express a temporaty or partial stoppage ; as, to 
choke with dirt or smoke ; or an entire stoppage that 
causes death ; to suffocate ; to strangle. Mark v. 

+2. To stop by filling ; to obstruct ; to block up; as, 
to choke the entrance of a harbor, or any passage, 

3. To hinder by obstruction or impediments; to 
hinder or check growth, expansion, or progress ; as, 
to choke plants; to choke the spreading of the fruit. 

: Bacon. 
Thorns choke them. — Matt. xiii, Luke vill. 


4. To smother, or suffocate, as fire. Dryden. 
5. To suppress, or stifle ; as, to choke the strong 
conception. Shok. 
6. To offend ; to cause to take an exception ; as,[ 
was choked at this word. L 
We observe that this word pencrally implies crowd- 
» ing, stuffing, or covering. channel is choked by 
stones and sand, but not by a boom. : 
CHOKE, v. +. To have the windpipe stopped ; as, cat- 
tle are apt to choke when eating te 
2. To be offended ; to take exceptions. 


i a i 


CHOKE, 2. The filamentous or capillary part of the 
artichoke. 

CHOKE!-CHER-RY, x. The popular name of a spe- 
cies of wild cherry, remarkable for its astringent 
qualities, 

CHOK'ED, pp. or a. Suffocated ; strangled ; obstructed 
hy filling ; stifled ; suppressed ; smothered. 

CHOKE’-DAMP, rn. Noxious vapor (carbonic: acid 

) in wells, coal mines, and other pits. 

CHOKE!-FULL, nm [choke and full.] Full as possi- 
ble ; guite full. . 

CHOKE!-PEAR,n. A kind of pear that bas a rough, 
astringent taste, and is swallowed with difficulty, or 
which contracts the parts of the mouth. 

_ 2 Anaspersion or sarcasm by which-a person is 
put tosilence. (4 low term.] Clarissa, 
CHOK’ER, nr. One that chokes another; one that 

puts another to silence, that which can not be an- 
swered. Johnson, 
CHOKE'WEED, x. A plant so called. 
CHOK'ING, ppr. or a. Suffovating ; strangling. 
CHOK’Y,a. That tends to suffocate, or has power to 
suffocate. 
€HOL’A-GOGUE, (kol’a-gog,) 2. 
from x07, bile.] 
A medicine that has the specific quality of evacu- 
ating the bile, 
€HOL’ER, (kol’er,) n. [L. cholera; Gr. xvdepa, from 
xodn, bile) 4 
1. The bile. By the superabundance of this fluid, 
anger was formerly supposed to be produced ; or- 
perhaps the opinion was, that the bile caused the in- 
flamed appearance ofthe face in anger. Hence, 
2. Anger ;. wrath; irritation of the passions. 
€HOL/ER-A, n. A sudden evacuation of the aliment- 
ary canal, both upward and downward; popularly 
called cholera morbus. 
€HOL/ER-A AS-PHYX’I-A, rn. A disease differing 
from ordinary cholera morbus in a more rapid prog- 
ress, in producing more violent spasms, in asphyxy, 
or cessation of pulse, and speedy death. It is called 
also Asiatic cholera. 
€HOL’ER-I€, a. Abounding with choler. Dryden. 
2. Easily irritated ; irascible ; inclined to anger ; 
as, a choleric man. 
Angry; indicating anger; excited by anger; 
as, a choleric speech. Ralegi. 
€HOL/ER-I€-NESS, zn. Irascibility ; anger; peevish- 


ness. 
€HO-LES’/TER-J€, a. Pertaining to cholesterine, or 
obtained from it ; as, cholesteric acid. Ore. 
SE an n. (Gr. xoAn, bile, and crepeos, 
solid. 
A fatty substance, resembling 
the bile and biliary concretions. 
€HO0-LI-AM’BIE€, n. -[L. choliambi.] A verse in poe- 
try having an iambic foot in the fifth place, and a 


(Gr. xoAnyayos, 


spermaceti, found in 


spondee in tbe sixth or last. Bentley. 
CHOL'TRY, 2. A Hindoo caravansera, or empty 
house, for the use of travelers. Malcom. 


€HON’DRO-DITE, 7x. A light-yellow, brittle mineral, 
occurring disseminated through primary limestone, 
as in New Jersey, and Orange county, New York. 
Regular crystals can rarely be distinguished. It is 
sometimes brownish, reddish, or apple-green. Bs 
Chondrodite consists of silica, fluorine, and mag- 


nesia. {t has been called brucite in the United 
States, Dana. 

NOS n. (Gr. xovdpos, a cartilage, and 
Aoyys, 


The history of cartilages. 
a ecy Abe cae mn. [Gr. xovdpog nud 
RTEPV. 
A term applied to an order of fishes, characterized 
td the gristly nature of the spines which support the 


ns. Cuvier. 
€HON-DROP-TE-RYG/I-AN, a. Gristly finned. 
CHOOSE, (chuze,) v. t; pret. Cuose; pp. CuHosmn, 
CuHose. {Sax eeosan; fi. kuezen; G. kiesen; Sw. 
kesa; Ice. kioosa; Fr. choir; Arm. choasa; Pers. 
ghoudan, The Hebrew has wv to collect, See 
Class Gs, No. 403 70, 71.) 
1. To pick out’; to select; to take by way of pref- 
erence from two or more things offered; to make 
ehoice of ; as, retuse the evil and choose the good, 


The man the Lord doth choose sta!) be holy. — Num. xvi, 
2 To take in preference. 
Let us choose to us judgment. — Job rxxiv 
3. To prefer ; to choose for imitation ; to follow. 
Envy not the oppressor, and choose none of hia ways. — Prov. 1i). 


4. To elect for eternal happiness; to predestinate 

fo Infe. 
Many are called, but few chosen — Matt. xx- 
For his elect’s sake, whota he bath chosen. — Mark xiil, 

5. Tc elect or ngs ge to gffice or empinyment by 
votes or suffrages. In che United States, the people 
choose representatives by votes, usually by ballot 

CHOOSE, v. 2. ‘To prefer; as, { choose to go. 

2. To have the power of choice. The phrase, he 
can not choose but stay, denotes that he has not the 
power of choice, whether to stay or not. : 

The verb, in these phrases, is really transitive ; 


Johnson, ¥ 


CHO 


eS: : sia 
the following verb standing as the object, instead of, 
a noun. 

CHOOS/ER, n. He that chooses; he that has the. 
power or right of choosing ; an elector. 

CHOOS'ING, ppr, Selecting ; taking in preference ; 

- electing. , 

CHOOS/ING, n. Choice; election. Choosing notes, 
in music, a term applied to two or more notes, either 
of which may be taken atthe option of the performer. 

CHOOS'ING-LY, adv. By choosing. 

CHOP, v. t [G. and D. kappen; Dan. kapper; Gr. 
konrw; Fr. couper; Norm. copper or couperj Ar. 


-- = -“-- =. 


os> or re —) kabacha or kayafa, to cut. 


Class Gb, No. 47, 51.) 

1. To cut off or separate, by striking with a sharp 
instrument, either by a single blow, or by. repeated 
blows ; as, to chop off a head ; to chop wood. 

2. To cut into small pieces ; to mince; as, to chop 
meat ; to chop straw. 

3. To grind and mince with the teeth; to devour 
eagerly ; with up; as, to chop up an entertainment. 

Dryden. 

4. To break or open into chinks or fissures; to 
crack ; to chap. [See Cuap.] 

CHOP, v. 1. To catch or attempt to seize with the 
. mouth. [|Vot used.] - : 
To chop it the shadow, and lose the substance. L’Estrange, 


2. To light or fall on suddenly. Johnson. 
If this is a legitimate sense, it indicates that the 
primary sense is, to throw, thrust, or strike. It is 
not In conimon use, > 
To chop in; to become modish. [Wot used. 
alson. 
To chop out ; to give vent to. [Not used.] Becam. 
CHOP, v. t. [Sax. ceapian, cypan, to buy or sell. See 
Cuear. 
1. To buy, or rather to barter, truck, exchange. 
2. To exchange ; to put-one. thing in the place of 
another ; #3, to chop and change our friends. 
I? Estronge. 
3. To bandy ; to altercate ; to return one word o¢ 
thing for azcther. 
Lat aot the council chop with the judge. + Bacon. 


CHOP, v.i. To tur, vary, change, or shift suddenly ; 
oo in seamen’s phrase, the wind chops, or chops 
about. : 

The various senses of this verb seem to center in 
that of thrusting, driving, or a sudden motion or ex- 
ertion of force. . 

CHOP, 7. A piece chopped off; a small piece of meat ; 
as, a mutton chop. 

2. A crack or cleft, See Cxar, which, with the 
broad sound of a, is often pronounced chop. 

3. The chap; the jaw: pl. the jaws; the mouth 
the sides of a river’s mouth orehannel. [See Cuar.| 

4. In China, a permit or stamp. 

CHOP, xn. A Chinese word signifying quality ; as, silk 
or goods of the first 5 

CHOP’-CHURCH, pn. 
of benefices. 

CHOP’-FALL-EN, (-fawl-n,) a. Dejected , dispirited. 

CHOP!-HOUSE, zn. A house where provision ready 
dressed is sold. 

CHOPIN, xn. (Fr. chopine.] A liquid measure in 
France, containing nearly a pint Winchester meas- 
ure. In Scotland, a quart of wine measure. 

CHOP’PED, (chopt,) pp..or a. Cut; minced. 

CHOP’PING, ppr. Cutting; mincing ; buying; bar- 
tering. é 

CHOP’PENG, a. Stout; lusty ; plump. Burke. 

CHOP’PING, x. [Sp. m.| A high-heeled sinoe, 
worn by ladies in Italy. [See Cmioprinz.] 

2. A cutting; a mincing; fram chop. 

CHOP’/PING-BLOCK, x. A block on which any thing 
is laid to be chopped. 

CHOP’PING-KNIFE, n. A knife for mizcing meat, 

CHOP’PY, a. Full of clefts or cracks. 

CHOPS. See Cuopr. a 

CHOP’STICKS, n. pl. Twosmall sticks of wood, ivory 
&c., heid by the Chinese between the thumb an 
fingers, and used to convey food to the mouth. 

€HO-RAG'I€, a. Pertaining to the choragus; as, 
choragic monuments. 

€HO-RA'GUS, n. (Gr. xopnyos, xopos and ue 
In Athens, a term applied to thoos who superintende 
a musica) or theatrical entertainment, and provided 
a chorus at their own expense. 

€HO/RAL, a. [from chorus.] Belonging to or compos- 
ing a choir or concert ; as, choral symphonies. : 

Milton. 


exchange or an exchanger 


2. Singmg in a choir; as, choral seraphs. 
CHO'RAL-LY adv. In the manner of a chorus, 
€HORD, (kord,) 2. [L. chorda; Gr. xopdn, an intes- 

tine, of which strings were made. When it signifies 
a string or small rope, in general, it is written cord. 
See Corp.] 

1. The string of a musical instrument. Milton. 

2. In music, the combination of two or more sounds 
uttered at the same time, according to the laws of 
harmony ; as a third, fifth, and eighth, which are 
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perfect chords, or consonancies. The fourth and 
sixth are imperfect chords. 

3. Un zeumetry, a right line, drawn, or supposed to 
extend. froin ane end of an are of a circle to the other. 
Hence the chord of an are is 2 right line joining the 
extremities of that arc. Encyc. 

€HORD, v. t. To string. Drytlen. 
€HORD/‘ED, pp. Strung; furnished’ with strings. 
€HORD-EE’, n. [See CHorp.} In medicine and sur 
ery, a painful erection of the penis, under which it 
3 considerably curved. : . 
€HORD'ING, ppr. Furnishing with strings. 
CHORE, x. [Eng. char.] In America, this word de- 
notes small work of a domestic kind, as distinguished 
from the principal work of the day. It is generally 
used in the plural, chores, which includes the daily 
or occasional business of feeding cattle and other 
animals, preparing fuel, sweeping the house, clean- 
-_ ing furniture, &c. [See Cuar.] 
€HOR-E-PIS'/€O-PAL, a. [Gr xwpos, place, and eme- 
cars, bishop:} 
* Pertaining to the power of @ suffragan or focal 


bishop. Féll. 
€HOR-E-PIS'€CO-PUS, n. A Tocal or auffragen bishop, 
. : ook. 


€HO-RE/US,) xn. [Gr. xopetos.} In ancient poctry, a 
€HO:REE!, foot of two syllables, the first long 
and the second short ; the trochee. f 
€HO’/RI-AMB, bn. [Gr. xoo0eers, @ trochee, and 
€HO-RI-AM/BUS, tauBos, iambus. 
Tn ancient po 
‘of which the first and last are long, and the others 
short ; that is, a choreus or trochee and an iambus 
united ; es, nobilitas, anzietas. Encyc. 
©HO-RI-AM'BI€, n, A choriamb. 
€HO-RI-AM’BI€, «. Pertaining to a choriamb. 
: ) Mason. 
€HO/RI-ON, x». [Gr. xoptov or xwptov; the latter 
seems to be allied to xwpew, to hold, or contain.) 
ih , the exterior membrane which invests 
the fetus in utero.. 2 
€HG/RIST, x, [Fr. choriste:) A singer‘in a choir. 
©HOR/IST-ER, n. [from chorus, choir.) 
1. Literally, a singer; one of a choir; a singer in 
@concert. Dryden. 
.2. One whoTeads a choir in church music. This 
is the sense in the United States. 
©HO-ROG/RA-PHER, m [See CHorocraruy.} A 
person who describes a particular region or country ; 
orone who forms @ map or maps of particular re+ 
. ions or countries. Encyc. 
€HO-RO-GRAPH'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to chorogra- 
phy ; descriptive of: particular regions or countries ; 
laying down or marking the bounds of particular 
tountries. eS : Encyc. 
€HO-RO-GRAPH’I€-AL-LY, adv. In a chorograph- 
4¢ai manner ;\in a manner descriptive of particular 


_ regions. : 
€HO-ROG’RA-PHY, nz. 
“m8 ypapw, to describe. 
The art or practice of making a map or description 
“a particular region, country, or province; or of 
‘marking its limits, bounds, or position. Chorography 
‘differs from geography, as the description of @ par- 
ticular country differs from that of the whole earth ; 
and from topography, as the description of a country 
differs from that of a town, city, or district. Encyc, 
€HO’/ROID, n. (Gr. xopioy, a particular membrane, 
and ¢d0s, likeness.) 
_ ‘In anatomy, a term applied to several parts of the 
body that resemble the chorion ; as the inner mem- 
brane investing the brain, or the pia mater; the 
second coat of the eye ; the fold of the carotid artery 
* fu the brain, in which is the pineal gland. 
Coze. Encyc. 
€HO'RUS, n. [L. chorus; Gr. xop0¢; Sax. chor; Fr. 
ur; D. choor or koor; Sp. and It. coro; Ir. ¢ora; 
W..cdr. In Welsh, the word signifies a round or 
,Circle, a choir. If the primary-sense ts a circle, or a 


{or X pos, & place or region, 


rw 


company, the word may be referred to the Ar 


we 


*"Hanrd, W go round, to collect, to bind; or to .— 


~'kar?q, to return, to repeat. Class Gr, No. 32, 34. If 
the radical sense is to sing or shout, it may be allied 
to Gr. xatow. The former is most probable.] __ 

1, A number of singers; a company of persons 
‘singing in concert; hence, a piece performed by a 
whole.company in concert. Dryden.: Pope. Addison. 

2, The persons who are supposed to behold what 


passes in the acts of'a tragedy, and sing their senti- |, 


ments between the acts. Shak. Johnson, 
3. The song between the acts of a tragedy. 
; Johason. 
_4. Verses of 2 song m which the company join the 
singer; or the union of a company with a singer, in 
repeating certain couplets or verses, at certain peri- 
, 003 in’ a, song. Johnson. Encyc. 
5, A musical composition of two or more parts. 
6. Among the Greeks, a chorus consisted of a num- 
ber of singers and dancers. ; : 
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a foot consisting of four syllables, | . 


CHR 


CHOSE, (shise,) n. [Fr. chose; Sp. cosa, suit, cause 
thing ; It. cosa; Port. cousa; L.causa. (See Cause.) 


ei. f 


CHR 


2. To name; to denominate ; applied to things, 
Burnet. « 


The primary sense is, action, urging, prosecution. | CHRIS/TEN-DOM, (kris'’n-dum,) 2. [Sax. cristendom, 


See Tuine and Cause.) 

In law, property in action; a right to possession ; 
or that which may be demanded and recovered by 
suit or action. at law. Thus money dve on a bond 
or note is a chose in action; a recompense for damage 
done is a chose in action; the former proceeding from 
an express, the latter from an wnplied, contract. A 
contract executed is a chose in possession ; a contract 
executory conveys only a chose in action. A chose 
local, is annexed to a place, as a mill or the like; a 
chose transitory, is a thing which is movable. 

- Blackstone. Encyc. 

CHOSE, pret. and pp. of CHoose. 

CHOS’EN, (cho’/zn,) pp. 
picked out; taken in preference ; elected; predesti- 
nated ; designated to office. 

2. ua. Select; distinguished by preference; em- 
inent. - 

His chosen captains are drowned’ in the sea. —Ex. xv. 

Ye ure a chosen generation, a royal priesthood. — I Pet. i, 

CHOU/ANS, (shoo'anz,) 2. pl. Royalist insurgents on 
the River Loire, during the French revolutions. They 
were mostly brigands. Brande, 

CHOUGH, (chuff,) 2. [Fr. choucas ;-Tr, cag+ Sax. ceo 

or ceogh. This word may be the same as jack, in 

jackdaw. {t.appears to be a Cornish word. ]} 

The Cornish ehougk is a bird of the genus Corvus, 
nearly of the size of the crow, and mischievous, like 
the magpie. It is black, except the bill, legs, and 
feet, which are ‘red. It is a native of the west of 
England. Dict. of Nat. Hist.. 

Chough is also applied to the jackdaw. Cyc. 


|CHOULE. See Jowt. 


CHOUL'‘TRY. 
CHOUSE, »v. t. 


See CHoutrr. 
[This word may be from the root of 


- =- 


cozen; Arny. cougzem, or concheza; Ar. uals khau- 


sa, to deceive or defraud ; Eth. AAO chasawa, to 
lie, deceive, or pe : 

To cheat, trick, defraud ; followed by-of, in Hudi- 
bras ; but in America by out of: as, to chouse one-out 
of his money. [itis now vulgar.) Dryden. Swift. 

CHOUSE, xn. One who is easily cheated ; a tool; a 
simpleton. 

2. A trick’; sham ; imposition. Johnson. 

CHOUS’ED, (choust,) pp. Cheated; defrauded ; im- 
posed on. : 

CHOUS'ING, ppr. Cheating ; imposing on. 

CHOW'DER, zn. In WVew England, a dish of fish boiled 
with biscuit, salt. pork, &c. In Spanish, chode is a 
paste made of milk, eggs, sugar, and flour. In the west 
of England, chowder-beer is a liquor made by boiling 
black spruce in water and mixing with it molasses. , 

CHOW'DER, ov. t. To make a chowder. 

CHOW’TER, v.t. To grumble like a frog or a fro- 
ward child. Phillips. 

€HRE-MA-TIS'TIES, 2. (Gr. xpnpara, wealth. 

The science of wealth; a branch of political 
economy. 

CHRES-TOM/A-THY, », [Gr. xpnoropaGera.)} 

A book introductory to the learning of languages, 
containing selected passages, with notes, explana- 
tions, &c. [ German.] 

€HRISM, (krizm,) nm [Gr xptopna, from xptw, to 
ancint.} 

Unguent;unction. In the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, oil consecrated by the bishop, and used in 
the administration of baptism, confirmation, ordina- 
tion, and extreme unction. It is prepared on Holy 
Thursday with much ceremony, and, in some cases, 
mixed with balsam. Encyc. 

€HRIS’MAL, a. Pertaining to chrism. Brevint. 

€HRIS-MA/TION, x The act of applying the chrism, 
or consecrated oil ; in baptism, by the priest ; in con- 
firmation, by the bishop. In ordination, it is usually 


styled unction. Encyc, 
A vessel to hold the oi! for 


€HRIS'/MA-TO-RY, 2. 
chrism. 

€HRIS'OM, x. [See Curism.] A child that dies 
within a month after its birth; so called from the 
chrisom-cloth, a linen cloth anointed with holy oil, 
which was formerly laid over a child’s face when it 
was baptized. Also, the cloth itself. Encyc. 

€HRIST, xn. [Gr. xprcros, anointed, from xpiw, to 
anoint. 

Tue ANOINTED; an appellation given to the Sa- 
vior of the world, and synonymous with the Hebrew 
Messian. It was a custom of antiquity to conse- 
crate persons to the sacerdotal and regal offices by 
anointing them with oil. ‘ 

€HRIST’-CROSS-ROW’, heed Na n An old 
term for the alphabet, probably from the cross usual- 
ly set before it. Whitlock. 

€HRIS/TEN, (kris’n,) v.t. [Sax. cristnian; D. kers- 
tenen, See Cunist.} : 

1. To baptize, or rather to baptize and name; to 
initiate into the visible church of Christ by the appli- 


cation of water ; applied to persons. And as a name| €HRO'MATE,: xn. [See riers 


is given to the person in the ceremony, hence, 5 


Selected from a number; 


| CHRIS/TIAN-ISM, (krist'yan-izm. 


cristen, Christian, and dom, power, judgment, rule, 
jurisdiction. See Cunist.f : 
1. The territories, countries, or regions inhabjted 
by Christians, or those who profess to believe in the 
Christian religion ; particularly, all countries gov- 
erned by Christian sovereigns and institutions. 
2. The whole body of Christians. Hooker. 
3. Christianity ; the Christian religion; as, while 
christendom prevailed. [Cnueeed Milner. 
€HRIS/TEN-ED, (kris’nd,) pp. Baptized and named ; 
initiated into Christianity. . 
€HRIS/TEN-ING, (kris’n-ing,) ppr. 


naming. 5 
€HRIS/TEN-ING, n. The act or ceremony of bap- 
tizing and naming ; initiation into the Christian re- 


ligiom 
€HRIS'TIAN, (krist’yan,} 2. (Gr. xptoriavos; En 
istianus ; Sax. cristen; D. kristen; Fr. chrétien; S 
cristiano; Arm, cristen; W. cristian, See Gani 
1. A believer in the religion of Christ. 
2. A professor of his belief in the religion of Christ. 
3. A real disciple of Christ; one who believes in 
the truth of the Christian religion, and studies to ful- 
low the example, and obey the precepts, of Christ ; a 
believer in Christ who is characterized’ by real piety. 
4. In a general sense, the werd Christians includes 
all who are born in a Christian country or of Chris- 
tian parents. 
€HRIS'/TIAN, a. [See the noun.] Pertaiming to 
Christ, taught by him, or received from him; as, the 
Christian religion ; Christian doctrines. | * ~ 
; 2 proleeany the religion of Christ ; as, a Chrighan 
riend. 
3. Belonging to the religion of Christ; relating to 
Christ, or to his doctrines, precepts, and example ; a3, 
Christian profession and practice. tag ts 
4. Pertaining to the church; ecclesiastical; as, 
courts Christian. _ Blackstone, 
€HRIS’/TIAN, v. t. To baptize. iNet used.| Fulke, 
3) tm [Gr xptoTLa~ 


‘Baptizing and 


viouos. See Cunist.} 
1. The Christian religion. 
2. The nations professing Christianity. Johnson. 
€HRIS'/TIAN-ITE, rn. See Anortuite, with which 
it is identical. 
€HRIS-TIAN'I-TY, (krist-yan’e-te,) x. [See Cunzs- 
tian, from Christ. 

The religion of Christians ; or the system of doc- 
trines and precepts taught by Christ, and recorded by 
“the evangelists and apostles. 

Whilst politicians are disputing about monarchies, aristocracice, 
and republics, Christianity is alike applicable, useful, and 
friendly to them all. Paley. 

€HRIS-TIAN-I-ZA’TION, x. The act or process of 
converting to Christianity. 

€HRIS'TIAN-IZE, v. t. ‘To make Christian ;.to con- 
vert to Christianity ; as, to Christianize pagans, 

€HRIS/TIAN-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Converted to Chris- 


tianity. 
€HRIS’TIAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting to Christian- 
ity , evangelizing. 
€HRIS'TIAN-LIKE, a. Becoming a Christian. Shak. 
€HRIS'TIAN-LY, adv. Ina Christian manner; ina 
manner becoming the. principles of the Christian re» 
ligion, or the profession of that religion. : 
€HRIS/TIAN-NAME, zn. The name given in bape 
tism, as distinct from the gentilitious or surname. 
€HRIS-TIAN-OG/RA-PHY, 2% A ‘escription of 
Christian nations. [Not used.} Pagith. 
€HRIS-TI€/O-LIST, n. [Christus and cole, to culti- 
vate.) A worshiper of Christ. 
€HRIST’LESS, a. Having no interest in Christ. 
4 Ch. Spect. 
€HRIST’MAS, (kris’mas,) x. {Christ and mass, Sax. 
messa, a holy day or feast; D. kersmis.] 

1. The festival ‘of the-Christian church, observed 
annually on the 25th day of December, in memory of 
the birth of Christ,.and celebrated by a- particulary 
church service. The festival includes twelve days, 

2. Christmas-day. 

€HRIST’MAS-BOX, zn. A box in which little presents 
are deposited at Christmas; the presents made. 


€HRIST’MAS-DAY, n. The 25th day of December, — 


-when Christinas is celebrated. 
€HRIST’/MAS-FLOW-ER, zn. Hellebore, 
€HRIST/MAS-ROSE, x. A plant of the genus Heb 

leborus, producing beautiful white flowers about 

Christmas. ° ’ : 
€HRIS-TOL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. xpioros and Avyos.} 

A discourse or treatise concerning Christ. ~ 

€HRIST’S'-THORN, x. The Rhamnus paliurus, a 
deciduous shrub, a native of Palestine and the 
south of Europe. {t has two thorns at each joint, 
and is supposed to have beey the. sort of which the 
crown of thorns for'uur Savior'was made. Encyc 

€HRO-AS'TA-CES, x. [Gr. Xpea, color. 

In natural history, a genus of pellucid gems, com- 
prehending all those of variable colors, as viewed ia 
different lights. [Vot.technical,}, ” Encyc. 

‘ A salt or com- 

pound formed by the chromic acid yith a base. --— 
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€HRO-MAT‘IE, a. [Gr. yowpurixos, from xpwpr, 
color, froin yowfu, tocolor. Kona, yy2t{w, seem to 
be a dialectical orthography of the same word.] 

Ll. Relating to color. . ryden. 

2, Noting a particular species of music, which pro- 
ceeds by several semitones in succession. ok 

{ usby. 
€HRO-MAT'T€, x. [Supra.} A kind of music that 
proceeds by several consecutive semitones, or semi- 
tonic intervals; or it denotes accidental semitones. 
Rousseau. 
€HRO-MAT’I€-AL-LY, ada In the chrdmatic 
manner. Y 
€HRO-MAT'I€S, x. The science of colors ; that part 
of optics which treats of the properties of the colors 
of light and of natural bodies. Encyc. 
€HRO-MA-TOG'RA-PHY, 2 [Gr. xpwya, color, and 
ypapn, description.} 
A treatise on colors. 
CaO MEUM, { m [Gr. xpwya, color} 

A metal consisting of a porous mass of aggluté- 
nuted grains, very hard, brittle, and of a grayish- 
white color. Its texture is radiated. [In its highest 
degree of oxydation, it passes into the state of an 
acid, of a ruby-red color. It takes its name from the 
various ang beautiful culors which its oxyd and acid 
communicate to substances into whose composition 
they enter. Chrome is employed to give a fine deep 
green to the enamel of porcelain, to glass, &c. 

The oxyd of chrome is of a bright grass green or 

. pale yellow color. Cleaveland. 
@HRO'MIE, a. Pertaining to chrome, or obtained 
from it; as, chromic acid. 

Chromic yellow ; the artificial chromate of lead, a 
beautiful pigment. : 

€HRON'IC, a. [Fr. chronique; It. Sp. cronico; 
CHRONIEAL, | Gr. xovvexus, from xpovos, time, 


o-- 


duration. See Ar. °*, ot karana.. Class Rn, No. 15.] 


Continuing a long time, as a disease. A chronic 
disease is one which is inveterate or of Jong contin- 
uance, in distinction from an acute disease, which 
speedily terminates, 

€HRON’'L€LE, x. [See Curontc.] An historical 
register or account of facts or events disposed in the 
order of time. {tis nearly synonymous with annals. 
In general, this species of writing is more strictly 
confined to chronological order, and is less diffuse 
than the form of writing called history. 

2. In a more gzneral sense, a history. 

3. That which contains history. . 
~~ Burope — her very ruins tell the history of times gone by, and 

7 every moktering stone is a chronicle. frving. 

4. Chronicles, pl.; two ¢anonical books of the 

Old Testament. 
€HRON’I-€LE, v. t. 

icle ; to record ; to register. 
€HRON'I-ELED, pp. 


Dryden. 


To record in history or chron- 
Spenser. Shak. 
Recorded ; registered. 


€URON'I-ELER, zn. A writer of a chronicle; a re-|' 


corder of events in the order of time; an historian. 
€HRON'I-€LING, ppr. Recording. 

€HRON'IQUE, (kron’/ik,) x Acchronicle. Addison. 

€HRON’O-GRAM, Jn [Gr. xoovis, time, and ypap- 

€HRON’O-GRAPH,$ ye, a Jetler or writing, from 
yeude, to write.} 

An inscription in which a certain date or epoch is 
expressed by numeral letters; as in the motto of a 
medal struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, 

ChristVs DVX; ergo trl VMphVs. 

€HRON-O-GRAM-MAT‘TE, a. Belonging to 2 

EHRON-O-GRAMMATHEAL, | chronogram, or 
containing one. 

€HRON-O-GRAM’MA-TIST, x A writer of chron- 
ograihs. 

€HRO-NOG'RA-PHER, wm. {Gr. xoovos, time, and 
ypabw, to describe.} 

One who writes concerning time or the events of 
time ; a chronologer. Tooke. 
€HRO-NOG/RA-PHY, zn. The description of time 

past. [Little used.} : 

€HRO-NOL‘O-GER, }n. [See Curonorocy.] A 

€HRO-NOL/O-GIST,} person who attempts to dis- 
cover the true dates of past events and transactions, 
and to arrange them under their proper years, or 
seehat of time, in the order in which they hap- 
pened. \ 

2. One who studies chronology, or is versed in the 
science. 

€HRO-NO-LOG'IE, a. Relating to chronology ; 

GHRO-NO-LOG‘I€-AL, § containing an account of 
oat in the order of time; according to the order 
of time. 

-GHRO-NO-LOG'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a chronological 
manner ; ina manner according with the order of 
time, the series of events, or rules of chronology. 

€URO-NOL/O-GY, n. (Gr. xpovodoyias xpovos, 
‘time, and Aoyus, discourse or doctrine. 


‘The science of time; the method of measuring or’ 


eomputing time by regular divisions or periods, ac- 
eording to the revolutions of the sun or moon; of 
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events or transactions took place, and arranging 
them in their proper order according to their dates, 


If history without chronology is dark and confused, chronology 
without history is dry and insipid. A. Holmes. 


€HRO-NOM/E-TER,n. [Gr.xpovos, time, and perpor, 
measure. ] 

Any instrument that measures time, or that divides 
time into equal portions, or that is used for that pur- 
pose, as a clock, watch, or dial; particularly, an in- 
strument that measures time with great exactness. 
Chronoscepe is now rarely used. 

To rate a chronometer, is to ascertain the exact rate 
of its gain or loss as compared with tme time, for the 
sake of making the proper allowance in computa- 
tions dependent thereon. Gerry. 

€HRO-NO-MET’RIE, a. Pertaining to a chro- 

€HRO-NO-MET'’RI€-AL, nometer; measured by 

a chronometer. | Parriana. 
€HRO-NOM'E-TRY, 27. The art of measuring time ; 

the measuring of time by periods or divisions. 

Crichton. 
€HRYS*A-LID, a. Pertaining to a chrysalis. Good. 
€HRYS’A-LID, x. See Curysaris. 

GHRKYS/A-LIS, (Kris‘a-lis,) n.; pl. CHnry-sar't-pes. 
{L. chrysalis, Gr. xpvoudArs, a grub, from its golden 
color, xpv7us, gold.} 

The particular form which butterflies, moths, and 
some other insects assume, before they arrive at 
their winged or perfect state. [tis called also aurelia, 
from aurum, gold. In this form, the animal is gen- 
erally in a state of rest or insensibility, without tak- 
ing nourishment. The external covering is usually 
smooth and glossy ; sometimes hairy. The name is 
taken from the yellow color of certain species; but 
they are of different colurs, as green, black, &c. ~ 

a poh ole ae a nr. [Gr.xpvous, gold, and Bnpva- 

tay, beryl. 

A voit Regd gem, next to sapphire in hard- 
ness, consisting of alumina and the earth glucina. 
On account of a peculiar opalescence presented by 
the crystals, the mineral has been called cymophane, 
from xupa, ware, and duty, to appear. Alexanilrite 
is the name of an emerald variety from the Ural 
Mountains. x : Dana. 

€HRYS'O-CHLORE, n. [Gr. xpvcos, gold, and xAw- 
fos, green. | aK 

A species of mole at the Cape of Good Hope, the 
fur of which reflects most brilliant metallic hues of 
green and gold. ; 

€HRYS/O-€OL-LA, n [Gr. xpvenxodAx0, glue of 
gold, yourvs and «oddu.] A name given by the 

Greeks to borax, and also to the green or blue car- 

bonate of copper. Cleaveland. 
€HRYS-OG’RA-PHY, x. [Gr. xpucos, gold, and ypa- 

on, description.] 

A writing in fetters of gold. 

ee n. [Gr. xpuoos, gold; and AcOos, 

stone. : 

A mineral, called by Haiiy and Brogniart, peridote, 
and by Jameson, prismatic chrysolite. {ts prevailing 
color ts some shade of green. [t is harder than 
glass, but less hard than quartz; often transparent, 
sometimes only translucent, It occurs sometimes 
in crystals, sometimes in small amurphous masses-or 
grains, and sometimes in rolled pieces. Olivine is a 
variety of this species, of a bottle-green color; it is 
disseminated frequently through basalt. Cleaveland. 
€HRYS-OL'0-GY, x. [Grexypucos, gold, and Ao) vs.) 

That branch of political economy which relates to 
the production of wealth. 

€HRYS’O-PRASE, n. [Gr. ypvcompacos; xpvcos, 
gold, and moasov, a ee, 

_ Amineral, a variety of quartz. Its color is com- 
monly apple green, and often extremely beautiful. 
It is translucent, or sometimes semi-transparent; its 
fracture even and dull, sometimes a little splintery, 
sometimes smooth and slightly conchoidal, tts hard- 
ness little inferior to that of flint. Cleaveland, 

CHUB, x. [This word seems to signify thick head, 
or amass or lump. In Pers chub or chob isa club. 
See Class Gh, Nos. I and 2.] 

Ariver fish, called also CHeven, of the genus Cy- 
prinus. The body is oblong, nearly round; the head 
and back green; the sides silvery, and the belly 
white. It frequents deep holes in rivers shaded by 
trees; but in warm weather floats near the surface, 
aud furnishes sport for anglers. 

U 

CHUBBY.’ a. Like a chub; short and thick, 

CHUB’BED-NESS, n. The state of being chubby. 

CHUB’FAC-ED, (-faste,) az, Having a plump, round 
face. Addison. 

CHUCK, v.i. Tomake the noise of a hen or partridge, 
when she calls her chickens, 

CHUCK, v.t. Tocall, as a hen her chickens. 

CHUCK, v.z To jeer; tolaugh. [See Cuucare. 

CHUCK, v.t. [Fr. choguer; Russ, chokayu, to strike 
gently ; Port. and Sp. chocar.] : 

1. To strike or give a gentle blow ; as, to chuck one 
under the chin. 

2. To throw, with quick motion, a short distance ; 
to pitch. [Vulgar.] 


‘ascertaining the true periods or years when past] CHUCK, 2. The voice or call of a hen. 
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2. A sudden, small noise. 

3. A word of endearment, corrupted from chick,‘ 

4. A slight blow under the chin. (chicken | 

CHUCK’-FAR-FHING, rn. A play in whicha farthing’ 
is pitched into a hole. 
CHUCK’-HOLE, 2. A steep hole ina wen jor } 
CEL. 
CHUCK'LE, (chuk’kl,) vt [from chuck.) To call, - 
as a hen her chickens, 

_-2. To fondle; to cocker. (Qu. W. cocru. See 
CHUCK'LE, x, A short, suppressed laugh. [CockER. ' 
CHUCK’LE, v. t (en YM chuck or huk, to laugh 

See Class Gk, No. 18, and Grecte.) 

To laugh in a suppressed or broken manner; to 
feel inward triumph or exultation. 

CHUCK'LED, pp. Fondled; called, as by a hen. 
CHUCK’LE-HEAD, (chuk‘I-hed,) nr. A person with 

a large head;adunce. Knowles. Bailey says, a rat- 

ing, noisy, empty fellow. [ Vulgar.} : 
CHUCK’LE-HEAD-ED, a. Large or thick Pe i 

mart. 
CHUCK'LING, ppr. Fondling; calling, as a hen. 
CHUCK’LING, x Suppressed laughter ; inward tri+ 
umph.or exultation. 
CHUD, v.t. To champ; to bite. {Obs.) Stafford. 
CHO’/ET, x. Forced meat. Bacon, 
CHUFF, x. [Perhaps W. cyf, a stock or stem; cyfiaw,, 

to become torpid.} i 

A clown ; a coarse, heavy, dull, or surly fellow. 

CHUFF’I-LY, adv. Inarough, surly manner; clown- 
CHUFE'I-NESS, n. Surliness. ishly. 
CHUFF’Y, a. Origina!lu, fat or swelled out, especially 

in the cheeks; as, a chuffy lad. Rich. Dict; Hence, 

2. Figuratively, surly ; angry ;. stomachful. In 
New England, this word expresses that displeasure 
which causes a swelling or surly look and grumbling, 
rather than heat end violent expressions of anger. 
a in Sussex and Kent, Eng) ; 

CHUK, 2. A word used in calling swine. It is the 
original name of that animal, which our ancestors 
brought with them from Persia, where it is still in 
use. Pers. chuk, Zend. chuk, a hog; Sans. sugara, 

Our ancestors, while in England, adopted the Welsh 

hwe, hog; but chuck is retained in our popular name 

of woodchuck, that is, wood hog. This is a remarka- 
ble proof of the original seat of the Teutonic nations, 

I have taken chuk from-Adelung. The French co- 

chon may be the same word. { 
CHUM, rn [Arm. chomm, or chommein, or ham, to 

dwell, stay, or lodge; Fr. ehOmer, to rest. Qu. Sax. 
ham, home. 

A chamber-fellow ; one who ‘lodges or resides’ 1B 
the same room, 4 word used in colleces. 

CHUM, v. i. [from the noun.}] To occupy a chamber 
with another. [Uscd in American colleges. ] 

CHUMP, 2x. A short, thick, heavy piece of wood, less 
than a block. Johnson. 
CHUNK, 2. A short, thick piece of wood, metal, &a 

4 joes in England, colloquial in America.] 
CHU-NAM’,x. The name in India for lime; and hence, 
stucco, &C. _ ‘ Malcom. 
CHURCH, n. (Sax. circe, circ, or cyric; Scots, kirk, 

which retains the Saxon pronunciation; D. kerk 

G. kirche; Sw. kyrckia; Dan. kirke; Gr. xvpraxov, & 

temple of God, from xvpta<os, pertaining to a lord, 

or to our Lord Jesus Christ, from. «pcos, a Jord; 
Russ. ¢zerkor.] . 

i, A house consecrated to the worship of God, 
among Christians ; the Lord’s house. This seems to 
be the orginal meaning of the word, The Greek 
ex«Anoca, froin exxAxw, to Call Out or call together, 
denotes an assembly or collection. But xugiaxos, 
kvptaxov, are from «vpirs, lord, a term applied by 
the early Christians to Jesus Christ ; and the house 
in which they worshiped was named frorn that title, 
So xvptuxa signifies church goods, bona ecclesuasticge 
Kuptukn, SC. Hutpu, the Lord’s day, dies dominica. 

2. The collective body of Christians, or of those 
who profess to believe in Christ, and acknowledge 
him to be the Savior of mankind. In this sense, the 
church is sometimes called the cathulie or universal 
church. Johnson. Encyc. 

3. The collective body of saints in heaven and on 
earth, called the invisible church. 

4, A particular number of Christians, united une 
der one form of ecclesiastical government, in one 
creed, and using the same ritual and ceremonies; 
as, the English church; the Gallican church; the 
Presbyterian church; the Roman Catholic church; 
the Greek church. . : 

5. The followers of Christ in a particular city or 
province ; as, the’ church of Epbesus, or of Antioch, 

6. The disciples of Christ assembled for worship 
in a particular place, as ina private house. Col, iv. 
[See No. 9.] 

7. The worshipers of Jehovah, or the true God, 
before the advent of Christ ; as, the Jewish church, 

8. The body of clergy, or ecclesiastics, in distinc- 
tion from the laity, ‘ence, ecclesiastical authority. 

9. An assembly of sacred rulers convened in 
Christ’s name to execute his laws. Cruden. Brown. 

10. The collective body of Christians, who have 
‘made a public profession of the Christian religion, 


and who are united under the same pastor; in dise 
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tinction from those who belong to the same parish, or 
ecclesinstical society, but have made no profession of 
their faith. . 

CHURCH, v. t. To perform with any one the office 
of returning thanks to the church, after any signal 
deliverance, as from the dangers of childbirth. 

Johnson. 

CHURCH’-ALE, n. -A wake or feast commemoratory 
of the dedication of the church. Johnson 

ACHURCH/-AT-TIRE’, n. The habit in which men 

-. officiate in divine service. Hooker. 

CHURCH’-AU-THOR'LTY, x. Ecclesiastical pow- 

“er; spiritual jurisdiction. ; Atterbury. 

{CHURCH'-BENCH, x. ‘The seat in the porch of a 
church. 

‘CHURCH!-BU-RI-AL, (-ber-ry-al,) n. Burial accord- 

“~ ing to the rites of the church. _ Ayliffe. 

CHURCH’-DIS'/CI-PLINE, 2. Discipline of the 
church, intended to correct the offenses of its 

~ members. 

CHURCH’DOM, x. The government or authority of 
the church. 

CHURCH’-FOUND’ER, x. He that builds or endows 
a church. Hooker. 
CHURCH’-GO-ER, 2. One who usually goes to 

church. 

CHURCH’-GO-ING, a. Usually attending church. 

CHURCH/-HIS/TO-RY, n. History of the Christian 
church ; ecclesiastical history. 

CHURCH'ING, n The act of offering thanks in 
church after childbirth. 

“CHURCH’-LAND, x. Land belonging to a church. 

Yelverton. 

CHURCH'’-LIKE, a. Becoming the church. 

CHURCH’-LIV'ING, x. A benefice in an established 
church. 

CHURCH'MAN, zn. An ecclesiastic or clergyman ; 

* one who ministers in sacred things. 

2. An Episcopalian, as distinguished from a Pres- 

_ byterian or Congregationalist, &c. 

CHURCH’MAN-SHIP, nz. State of being a church- 
man, or of belonging to the established church. 

: Ec. Rev. 

CHURCH’/-MEM’BER, 2. A member in communion 
with a church; a professor of religion. 

CHURCH’-MEM’BER-SHIP, n. State of being a 
church member. 

CHURCH’-MDU’/SI€, n. The service of singing or 
chanting in a church. 

2. Music suited to church service. 

CHURCH’-PRE-FER’MENT, 2. Benetice or ad- 
vancement in the church. 

CHURCH’SHIP,®. Institution of the church. South. 

CHURCH’-WAR'DEN, n. A keeper or guardian of the 
church, and a representative of the parish. Church- 
wardens are appointed by the minister, or elected by 
the parishioners, to superintend the church, its prop- 
erty and concerns, and the behavior of the parish- 
ioners. For these and many other purposes, they 
possess corporate powers. Johnson. Encyc. 

GSHURCH’-WAY, n. The way, street, or road, that 
leads to the church. 

€HURCH’-WORK, nr. Work carried on slowly. 

Chalmers. 

CHURCH’-YARD, n. The ground adjoining to a 

» church, in which the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 

Johnson. 

CHURL, 2. ([Sax. ceorl; D. kaerel; G. kerl; Dan. 
karl. It signifies, primarily, a man or rather a male, 
for it was applied to other animals, as a carl-cat,a 
male cat; and males are named from their strength, 
or the sex implies it ; hence, carl-hemp denoted strong 
hemp. Huscarla, a house-carl, or servant; buscarla, 
a ship’s-carl. See Spelman. Hence the name Charles, 
Carolus.) 

1, A mide, surly;ill-bred man. 
2. A mistic; a countryman, or laborer. 
3. A miser; a niggard. Js. xxxii. 

CHURL/ISH, a. Rude; surly; austere; sullen ; 
rough in temper; unfeeling; uncivil. 

2. Selfish ; narrow-minded ; avaricious. King. 
3. (Of things.}]  Unpliant; unyielding ; cross- 
grained; harsh; unmanageable; as, churlish metal. 


Sidney. 
Dryden. 


Bacon. 
4. Hard; firm; as, a churlish knot. Shak. 
5. Obstinate ; as, a churlish war. Bacon. 


CHURL'ISH-LY, adv. 
ish manner. « 

CHURL/ISH-NESS, n. Rudeness of manners. or 
temper ; but generally the word refers to the temper 
or disposition of mind ; sullenness ; austerity ; indis- 
position to kindness ur courtesy. 

enue: a, Rude; boisterous. 

ME,/n. (Sax. cy clamor; cyrman, to cr 
CHIRM, Ais Weateet se anes a 
Noise ; clamor, or confused noise. [Obs.] Bacon. 

CHURN, x. [Sax. ciern, cyrin, or cerene, a churn, cer- 
nan, to churn ; D. karn, karnen; Dan. kierne, kierner. 
Qu. Sax. cyrran, to turn. 

A vessel in which cream or milk is agitated, for 
separating the oily parts from the caseous and serous 
parts, to make butter. 

Le Serta v. t To stir or ‘agitate cream for making 
‘butter. 


Rudely ; roughly; in a churl- 
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2. To shake or agitate with violence or continued 
motion, as in the operation of making butter. 
CHURN’ED, pp. Agitated ; made into butter. 
CHURN'ING, ppr. Agitating to make butter; shak- 
ing ; stirring. 
CHURN'ING, n. The operation of making butter from 
cream by agitation ; a shaking or stirring. 
2. As much butter as is made at one operation. 
CHURN/-STAFF, n. The staff or instrument used 
in churning. 
CHURR/-WORM, 2. [Sax. cyrran, to turn, and worm.] 
An insect that turns about nimbly, called, also, a 
fan-cricket. Johnson. Bailey. 
CHUSE. See CuHoose. ; 
CHU’SITE, n. A decomposed variety of chrysolite. 


Ure. 
(Fr.]_ A fall. 


CHUTE, (shite,) n. 
{from the initials of carbon, hydrogen, 


€HY-AZ'IE, a. 
and azvte.] 
A term applied to the compounds of hydrocyanic 


acid. 

€HY-LA'CEOUS, a. [See Cuyre.] Belonging to 
chyle ; consisting of chyle. 

€HYLE, (Kkile,) m. (Gr. x»Aos, juice, humor.] 

In animal bodies, a white or milky fluid, prepared 
from the chyme. [t is-absorbed by the lacteal ves- 
sels, by which it is conveyed into the circulation, 
assimilated into blood, and converted into nutriment. 

: Encyc. Quincy. Coxe 
€HYL-I-FAC’TION, n. [chyle and L. facio.] 

The act or process by which chyle is formed from 
food in animal! bodies, Arbuthnot. 
€HYL-I-FA€’TIVE, a. Forming or changing into 
chyle ; having the power to make chyle. 
€HY-LIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. chylus and fero.} 

Transmitting chyle. Cheyne. 

€HY-LO-PO-ET'I€, a. [Gr. xvAos, chyle, and oew, 
to make.] 

Chylifactive ; having the power to change into 
chyle ; making chyle. Arbuthnot. 
€HYLIOUS, a. [from chyle.] Consisting of chyle, or 
partaking of it. Arbuthnot. 

€HYME, (kime,) nr. [Gr. yupos, juice.] 

That particular modification which food assumes 
after it has undergone the action of the stomach. Cyc. 

Among the older authors, juice ; chyle, or the finest 
part of the chyle contained in the lacteals and tho~ 
racic duct; any humor incrassated by concoction, 
whether fit or unfit for preserving and nourishing 
the body. Encyc. Coze. Bailey. 

€HYM'I€, CHYM'IST, CHYM'IS-TRY. See CuEem- 
tcaL, CHEMIST, CHEMISTRY. 

€HYM-I-FI-CA'TION, n. The process of becoming 
or of forming chyme. 

€HYM'I-FI-ED, pp. Formed into chyme. Good. 

€HYM'I-FY, v. t. To form into chyme. 

€HYM'OUS, a. Pertaining to chyime. } 

CI-BA'RI-OUS, a. [L. cibarius, from cibus, food. ] 

Pertaining to food ; useful for food ; edible. Johnson. 

CIB/OL, x. [Fr. ciboule; L. cepula.] 

A sort of small onion. 

CI-BO/RI-UM, nz. [L.] In architecture, an insulated 
building, composed of an arched vault on four 
columns. 

2. The coffer or case containing the host in Roman 
Catholic ceremonies. } 

3. The tomb of a martyr, when sculptured and 
used as an altar. 

4. Any insulated tabernacle. 

5. A large drinking cup. 

6. The Egyptian bean. 

CI-CA'DA, 2. [L. See Cicar.] A term applied toa 
group of insects of many species, living on trees and 
shrubs, and celebrated for their powers of song, or 
shrill chirp, embracing the tree-hoppers, frog-hopper, 
&c. In America, they are generally called locusts. 

Ci€’A-TRI€-LE, (sik/a-trik-l,) n. [L. cicatricula, from 
cicatriz. ] 

The germinating or fetal point in the embryo of a 
seed or the yelk of an egg; as, germinating cicatricle. 

Barton. 

CI€/A-TRI-SIVE, a. Tending to promote the forma- 

- tion of a cicatrix. 

I 

CITA THIGH, { n. [L. cicatriz; Fr. cicatrice.) 

A scar ; a little seam or elevation of flesh remain- 
ing after a wound or ulcer is healed. Encyc. 
Ci€/A-TRI-ZANT, n. [from cicatrize.] A medicine 
or application that promotes the formation of a cica- 
trix, such as Armenian bole, powder of tutty, &c. 
It is called, also, an escharotic, epulotic, incarnative, 

agglutinant, &c. Encyc. 

CI€-A-TRI-ZA/TION, n. The process of healing or 
forming a cicatrix; or the state of being healed, 
cicatrized, or skinned over. 

CI€’A-TRIZE, v. t. To heal or induce the formation 
of a cicatrix, in wounded or ulcerated flesh ; or to 
apply medicines for that purpose. 

Cl€/A-TRIZE, v. t To heal or be healed; to skin 
over; as, wounded flesh cicatrizes. ‘ 

CI€/A-TRIZ-ED, pp. or a. Healed, as wounded flesh ; 
having a cicatrix formed. 

CI€’A-T'RIZ-ING, ppr. Healing; skinning over ; 
forming a cicatrix. 
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CIC'E-LY, 2 A plant, a species of Charophytiium. 
The sweet cicely of Europe ts Myrrhis odorata, the 
ee cicely of New England is Osmorrhiza longis- 
tylis. 

CIC-E-RO'NE, (ché-che-ré’ne or'sis-e-r’ne,) n. [from 
Cicero.) A guide; one who shows strangers the cu- 
riosities of a place. Addison, 

CIC-E-RO'NI-AN, a. [from Cirers, the Roman ora- 
tor.] Resembling Cicero, either in style or action; 
in style, ditfuse and flcwing , in manner, vehement. 

CIC-E-RO'’NI-AN-ISM, n. Imitation or resemblance 
of the style or action of Cicero. 

CI€H-O-RA'CEOUS, a. [from L. exchorium, succory, 
or wild endive.] ; 

Having the qualities of succory. Floyer. 

CI-CIS'BE-ISM,x. The state or conduct of a cicisbeo. 

CIC-IS-BE'O, (che-chis-ba’o or se-sis’be-0,) n. (It. 
A dangler about females; the professed gallant o 
a married woman. Smollett. 

CI€'U-RATE, v. t. [L. cicur, tame ; cicuro, to tame. 

To tame ; to reclaim from wildness. [Little used. 

CI€-U-RA’/TION, n. The act of taming wild animals. 
[ Little used.] 

CI-CU'TA, rn. [L. crcuta; W. cegid: Fr. cicue; Arm, 
chagud. The Welsh is from ceg, a choking. ]t 

The Cow-bane, a genus of plants containing three 
species, one European and two American. The 
European species is called, popularly, water-hemlock. 
The name cicuta is sometimes applied to Conium 
maculatum, or officinal hemlock. It was likewise 
one of the ancient names of a poison, now unknown, 
which was used in the execution of criminals. . 

CID, xn. [Ar. seid, lord.] The name of an epic poem 
of the Spaniards. - Brande, 

CI/DER, n. [Fr. cidre or sidre; It. sidro; Sp. sidra; 
Arm. cistr; Port. cidra, a citron, and cider. This 
can not be the Gr. ocxepa, unless the radical letter has 
been changed. 

The juice of apples expressed, a liquor used for 
drink. The word was formerly used to signify the 
juice of other fruits, and other kinds of strong liquor; 
but it is now appropriated to the juice of apples, be- 
fore and after fermentation. 

CiI'/DER-IST, n. A maker of cider. Mortimer. 

Ci/DER-KIN, x. The liquor made of the gross matter 
of apples, after the cider is pressed out, and a quan- 
tity of boiled water is added; the whole steeping 
forty-eight hours. Phillips. 

[The two last words, I believe, are little used in 
America. 

Ci DE-VANT", (se de-vang’,) [Fr.] Formerly ; used 
to designate men who have been in office and retired. 

CIERGE,n. (Fr. Qu. L. cera.] 

A wax candle used in religious rites. 

CI-GAR’, n. [Sp. cigarro, a small roll of tobacco for 
smoking. In Sp. cigarrais the L. cicada, the balm- 
cricket, or locust, Port. cigarra; and in Sp. cigarron 
is a large species of that animal, and a large roll of 
tobacco. ] 

A small roll of tobacco, so formed as to be tubular, 
used for smoking. Cigars are of Spanish origin. 

CIL’/ER-Y,~. The drapery or foliage carved on the 
heads of columns. q Guilt. 

CIL’I-A, z. pl. [1..] The eyelids. 

2. In botany, long hairs upon the margin of a vege- 
table body. Brande. 

3. In zoology, very minute filaments, which project 
from anima! membranes, and are endowed with the 
power of vibratory motion. 

CIL/IA-RY,a. ([L. cilia, the eyelashes, or edge of 
the eyelid.] 

Belonging to the eyelids; pertaining to the cilia in 
animals or vegetables. Ray. 

CIL'I-ATE, \ 


CIL'I-A-TED, | ~ {from L. celum, as above.] 


In botany, furnished or surrounded with parallet 
filaments, or bristles resembling the haurs of the eye- 
lids ; as, @ ciliated leaf, &c. Encyc. Martyn. 

CI-LI''CIOUS, (se-lish’us,) a. [from L. cilium, whence 
cilictum, hair cloth.] 

Made or consisting of hair. Brown. 

CIL'I-O-GRADE, x. [L. célium and gradior.’ 

An animal that swims by means of cilia The 
word may be used adjectively. 

Cil’MA. See Crma. 

CIM/BAL, n. [It. ciambella.] A kind of cake. 

CI-MAR’ See Cuimere and Simar. 

CIM’BRI€, a. Pertaining to the Cimbri, the inhab- 
itants of the mvudern Jutland, in Denmark, which 
was anciently called the Cimbric Chersonese. Hence 
the modern names, Cymru, Wales, Cambria ; Cymro, 
a Welshman; Cymreig, Welsh, or the Welsh lan- 
guage ; names indicating the Welsh to be a colony 
of the Cimbri, or from the same stock. 

CIM'BRI€, n. The language of the Cimbri. 

CI-M%'LI-ARCH, n. [Gr. xetundtos, precious furni- 
ture, and «apxos, a chief.} 

A superintendent or keeper of valuable things he- 
longing to a church. ‘ 

CIM’E-TER, 2. [Fr cimiterre; Sp. and Port. cimitarra; 
It. scimitarra. ] 

A short sword, with a convex edge or recurvated 
point, used by the Persians and Turks. [This word 
is variously written ; but it isa word of foreign ori- 
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=f, and tt is not material which orthography is used, 
proves itis uniform 


CI'MISS, zr. Lrcenee} The bed-bug. 

CIM-MB'RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Cunmerium, a town 
atthe mouth of the Palus Meotis. The ancients pre, 
tended that this country was involved in darkness ; 
whence the phrase Cunmerian darkness, to denote a 
deep or continual obscurity. The country is now 
called Cremea, or Krim-Tartary. 

CIM’O-LITE,-n. [Gr. rtpodra ; L. cimola, so called by 
Pliny ; said to be from Cumolus, an isle in the Cretan 
Sea, now Argentiesa.] 

A species of clay used by the ancients as a remedy 
for erysipelas and other inflammations. It is white, 
of a loose, soft texture, molders into a fine powder, 
and eflervesces with acids. It is useful in taking 
spots from cloth. Another species, of a purple col- 
or, is the steatite or soap-rock. From another spe- 
cies, found in the Isle of Wight, tobacco-pipes are 
made. Pliny, Vib. 35, 17. Encye. 

CIN-€HO/NA, nr. [So named from the Countess del 

. Cinchon.} 


The Peruvian bark tree, quinquina, of which there 
are nitmerous spccies. 


CIN’/€HO-NINE, bark of several specics of Cin- 

CIN-€HO'NI-A, chona, and one of the medical 
active principles of this bark. 

CINET’URE, (sinkt’yur,) x. [L. cinctura, from cingo, 
to surround, to gird; It. cintura; Fr. ceinture.] 

1. A belt, a girdle, or something worn round the 
body. ° Pope. 
y2. That which encompasses or incloses. Bacon. 

3. In architecture, a ring or list at the top and _ bot- 
tom of a column, separating the shaft, at one end, 
from the base; at the other, from the capital. It is 
supposed to be in imitation of the girths or ferrules 
anciently used to strengthen columns. Chambers. 

CIN€T’UR-ED, a, Having a cincture or girdle. 

CIN'DER, x. Chiefly used in the pl., Cinvers. (Fr. 
cendre; It. cenere; Sp. ceniza; L. cinis, ashes. In W. 
sindw is the cinders or scoria of a forge ; Sax. sinder, 
the scoria of metals; D. zindel ; Sw. sindcr. Qu. Gr. 
«oves, xovca, dust, ashes. ] 

1. Small coals, or particles of fire mixed with ash- 
es ; embers. 

This is the usual sense of the word in America.] 

. Small particles of matter, remaining after com- 
bustion, in which fire is extinct ; as, the cinders of a 
forge. " 

I a this word is never used as synonymous with 
ashes. = 

CIN’DER-WENCH, /x. A woman whose business 

CIN'DER-WOM'‘AN,} _ is to rake into heaps of ashes 
for cinders. [Not known in America. ] Johnson. 

CIN'DER-Y, a. Resembling cinders, or composed of 


them. 
CIN-E-FA€/TION, rn. Reduction to ashes. 
CIN-E-RA'CEOUS, ) a. [L. cincreus, from cinis, ash- 
CIN-E'RE-OUS, es.] . 

Like ashes ; having the color of the ashes of wood. 
CIN'E-RA-RY, a. Pertaining to ashes. (Martyn. 
CIN-E-RA'TION, n. [from L. cinis, ashes.] 

The reducing of any thing to ashes by combustion. 
CIN-E-RI"TIOUS, a. [L. cinericius, from cines, ashes.] 

Having the color or consistence of ashes. Cicyne: 
CIN-ER’/U-LENT, a. Full of ashes. 
CIN!’GA-LESE, n. A native of Ceylon. 

a. Pertaining to Ceylon. 

CIN’GLE, nx. [Ir. ceangal; L. cingulum, from cingo, 


CIN-€HO'NI-NA, n. An alkaloid obtained from the | 


to gird.] 
girth; but the word is little used. [See Sur- 
CINGLE.] 
CIN’NA-BAR, n. (Gr. xtvvaBapr; L. cinnabaris ; Per- 
yu OL 


sian Laas kanbar.] 


Red sulphuret of mercury or quicksilver. It occurs 
native, in brilliant red crystals, and also in amorpb- 
ous masses of different shades of red and brown. 
It is very heavy, and gives out fumes of quicksilver 
when heated. in the arts, it is called vermilion, and 
is used asa paint. The compound made artificially, 
by a union of mercury with sulphur, is the vermilion 
of commerce. ‘ 

Hepatic cinnabar, is an impure cinnabar of a liver- 
brown color, and sub-metallic luster. Dana. 
CIN'’NA-BAR-INE, a. Pertaining to.cinnabar; con- 

sisJ/ng of cinnabar, or containing it ; as, cinnabarine 

sai Journ. of Science. 
CIN'NA-MON, vn. [Gr. xtvvapov, or kewvapwpov 5 Le 

cin mum. Qu. It. cannella; Sp. canela; D. ka- 
neely Fr. cannelle. It is the Heb. })D2p. 

The bark of two species of Laurus. The true cin- 
namion is the inner bark of the Laurus Cinnamomum, 
a native of Ceylon. The base cinnamon is from the 
Laurus Cassia. The true cinnamon isa most grateful 
aromatic, of a fragrant smell, moderately pungent 
taste, accompanied with some degree of sweetness 
‘and astringency. It is one of the best cordial, car- 
minative, and restorative spices. The essential oil 
is of great price. Encyc. Hooper. 

Cinnamon-water is made by distilling the bark, first 
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infused in barley-water, in spirit of wine, brandy, or; CIR/EAR, n. 


white wine. , 

Clove-cinnamon is the bark of a tree growing in 
Brazil, which is often substituted for real cloves. 

Whate-connamon, or Canella alba, is the bark of a 
tree growing in the West Indies, of a sharp, biting 
taste, like pepper. 

CIN’N&A-MON-STONE, n. A rare mineral, from Cey- 
lon, of a hyacinth-red color, yellowish-bruwn, or 
honey-yellow ; sometimes used in jewelry. It was 
called by Haiiy Essonite. Cleaveland. 

CINQUE, (sink,) n. [Fr., five.] A five; a word used 
in games. 

CINQUE’-FOIL, n. [Fr. cenque, five, and feuille, a 
leaf, L. folium.] 

A creeping plant, often cailed five-fingered grass ; 
a species of Potentilla. 

2. In Gothwc architecture, an ornamental foliation, 
paving five points or cusps, used in windows, pan- 
els, &c. 

CINQUE’-PACE. x. [Fr. cingue, five, and pas, pace.] 

A kind of grave dance. Shak. 

CINQUE!-PORTSS, n. pl. [Fr. cinque, five, and ports.] 

Five havens on the eastern shore of England, to- 
ward France, viz., Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, 
and Sandwich. To these ports Winchelsea and Rye 
have been added. These were anciently deemed of 
so much importance, in the defense of the kingdom 
against an invasion from France, that they received 
royal grants of particular privileges, on condition of 
providing a certain number of ships, in war, at their 
own expense. Over these is appointed a warden, 
and each had, before the Reform Act, a right to send 
two members to parliament, called barons of the cinque 
ports. Cowel. Blackstone. Encyc. 

CINQUE!-SPOT-TED, a. Having five spots. Shak. 

CIN'TER, n. [Fr.] In architecture, the timber fram- 
ing erected in apertures between piers to support 
voussoirs, or materials of an arch when in building, 
till they are keyed. Elies. 

CIVON, n. [Fr. cion or scion. Different modes of spell- 
ing the same word are very inconvenient ; and what- 
ever may have been the original orthography of this 
word, cion, the most simple, is well established, and 
is here adopted.] 

A young shoot, twig, or sprout of a tree, or plant, 
or rather the cutting of a twig, intended for ingraft- 
ing on another stock ; also, the shoot or slip inserted 
in a stock for propagation. 

CIPHER, n. [Fr. chiffre; Arm. chyfr or cyfr; It. cifera 
or cra; Sp. and Port. cifra ; D. cyffer ; G. ziffer ; Dan. 

Su 
efer; Sw. zffra; Russ. tsiphir; Ar. Breed syforon, 
empty, and a cipher.] — 


1. In arithmetic, an Arabian or Oriental character, 


(of this form, 0,) which, standing by itself, expresses 
nothing, bit increases or diminishes the value of 
other figures, according to its position. In whole 
numbers, when placed at the right hand of a fig- 
ure, it increases its value tenfold; but in decimal 
fractions, placed at the left hand of a figure, it di- 
minishes the value of that figure tenfold. 
2. A character in general. Ralegh. 
3. An intertexture of letters, as the initials of a 
name, engraved on a seal, box, plate, coach, or tomb ; 
a device ; un enigmatical character. Anciently, mer- 
chants and tradesmen, not being permitted to bear 
family arms, bore, in lieu of them, their ciphers, or 
initials of their names, artfully interwoven about a 
cross. Encyc. 
4. A secret or disguised manner of writing ; certain 
characters arbitrarily invented and agreed on by two 
or more persons, to stand for letters or words, and 
understood only by the persons who invent or agree 
touse them. This is a mode of communicating in- 
formation by letters, in time of war, with a view to 
conceal facts from an enemy, in case the letters 
should be intercepted. This art has given rise to 
another art, that of deciphering ; and hence cipher is 
used for a key to unravel the characters. ‘T'o have, 
or to learn a cipher, is to be able to interpret it. 
CYi/PHER, ».«% In popular language, to use figures, or 
to practice arithmetic. 
Ci/PHER, v. t. -To write in occult characters. 
: Hayward. 
2. To designate ;_to characterize. Shak. 
CI'/PHER-ING, ppr. Using figures, or practicing arith- 
2. Writing in occult characters. metic. 
Cl/PHER-ING, n. The act or art of computing by 
numbers. , 
Ci/PHER-KEY, (si/fer-ké,) x. A key for deciphering 
writings. 
CIP‘O-LIN, zn. 
a shalot.] "24 4 
A green marble, from Rome, conraining white 
zones. It. consists chiefly of carbonate of lime, 
with quartz, shistus, and a small portion of iron. 
Nicholson, 
CIP/PUS, n. [L.] A-small pillar or column, usually 
having an inscription, used by the ancients for vari- 
ous purposes, often as a funeral monument. 
CIRE. Sce Circus. 


{Qu. It. expolla, an onion, cipollina, 


. 
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A nanie, in India, for district or prov- 
ince. Rennucll. 
CIR-€CAS/SIAN, a. Pertaining to Cireassia in’ Asia. 
2. A term apphed to a kind of woolen cloth. 
CIR-CE'AN, a. Pertaining to Circe, the fabled daugh- 
ter of Sol and Persets, who was supposed to possess 
great knowledge of magic and venomous herbs, by 
which she was able to charm and fascinate, and.then 
change into swine. Bryant. 
CiR-CEN'SIAN, a. [L. circences, games of the cercus.]! 
~ Pertaining to the Circus, in Rome, where were. 
practiced games of various kinds, as running, wrest- 
ling, combats, &c. The Circensian games accom- 
panied most of the feasts of the Romans; but the: 
grand games were held five days, commencing on 
the Lith of September. « Lempricre. Encyc. 
CIR'CI-NAL, }a. [L. circinus,a compass; circino,, 
CIR/CI-NATE, to goround. See Circve.]} 
Rolled tn spirally downward, the tip occupying the: 
center ; a term in foliation or leafing, as in ferns. 
Martyns 
CiR'CI-NATE, v. t. [L. circino, to go round.] 
To make a circle ; to compass. 

CiR-CI-NA'TION, x. An orbicular motion. (oe: 
used. } ~ Bailey. 
CIR'CLE, (sur’kl,) n. (Fr. cercle; It. circolu; L. cits 
culys, from circus; Gr. xtpxos 5 Sp. cerco; It. cerchiwo + 
from the Celtic, W. cyrc, from cwr, a circle, a limit ; 


- =- 


Ar. i kara, to go round. Class Gr, No. 32, 34.} 


1. In geometry, a plane figure, comprehended by a 
single curve line, called its circwmference, every part 
of which is equally distant from a point called the 
center. Of course all lines drawn from the center to 
the circumference, or periphery, are equal to each 
other. 

2. In popular use, the line that comprehends the 
figure, the plane or surface comprehended, and the 
whole body or solid mnatter of a round substance, are 


denominated a circle; a ring; an orb; the earth. 


He that sitteth on the circle of the earth. —Is. xl. 


3. Compass ; circuit; as, the circle of the forest. 
Shak. 

4. An assembly surrounding the principal person. 
Hence, any company, or assembly; as, a circle of 
friends, or of beauties. Hence the word came to 
signify indefinitely a number of persons of a partic- 
ular character, whether associated or not; as, a po- 
litical circle; the circle of one’s acquaintance ; hav- 
ing, however, reference to a primary association. 

5. A series ending where it begins, and perpetually 
repeated ; a going round, 


Thus in a circle runs the peasant’s pain. Dryden, 
6. Circumlocution ; indirect form of words. 
Fletcher. 


7. In logic, an inconclusive form of argument, 
whien the same terms are proved in orbem by the 
same terms, and the parts of the syllogism alternately 

’ by each other, directly and indirectly ; or when the 
foregoing proposition is proved by the following, and 
the following is inferred frém the foregoing; as, 
“that heavy bodies descend by gravity, and that 
gravity is a quality by which a heavy body des 
scends.”” Encyc. Glanville. Watts. 

8. Circles of the sphere, are either great circles, which 
divide the sphere into equal parts, as the equator. 
&c., or small circles, which divide it into unequab 
parts, as the polar circles. 

9. Circles of altitude, or almucantars, are circles part- 
allel to the horizon, having their common pole in the 
zenith, and diminishing as they approach the zenith. 

10. Circles of latitude, in astronomy, are great circles 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, passing 
through its poles and through every star and planet. 

ll. Circles of longitude, in astronomy, are lesser cir- 
cles parallel to the ecliptic, diminishing as they re- 
cede from it. rh 

12. Circle of perpetual apparition, at any given 
place, is the boundary of that space around the ele- 
vated pole, within which the stars never set Jts 
distance from the pole is equal to the latitude of the 
place. Olmsted, 

13. Circle of perpetual occultation, at any given 
place, is the boundary of that space around the de- 
pressed pole, within which the stars never rise. 

D. Olmsted. 

14. Diurnal circles, are immovable circles supposed 
to be described by the several stars and other points 
in the heavens, in their diurnal rotation round the 
earth, or rather in the rotation of the earth round its 
axis. 

15. Horary circles, in dialing, are the lines which 
show the hours on dials. ' we 

16. Circles of the empire; the provinces or princi- 
palities of the former German empire, which had a 
right to be present at the diets. Maximilian I, divi- 
ded the empire into six circles at first, and afterwards 
into ten; Austria, Burgundy, Lower Rhine, Bavaria, 
Upper Saxony, Franconia, Swabia, Upper Rhine, 
Westphalia, and Lower Saxony. 

17. Druidical circles, in British topography, are 
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‘eortoin ancient inclosures formed by rude stones clr 
culurly arranged 5 a6 Btonehenge, near Salisbury. 
Lneyo. 
CIWVELE, (sur'kl,) ot To move round; to revolve 
round, : 
And other plancts elrele other suna Popa. 
2. To encircle; to encompass; to surround; to 
Inclose. Prior, Popes 
J. To circle ing to confine ; to keep together, 


Dighy. 
CIVELE, v.41. To move circularly 5 as, the bow! cir 
clea} the cirelin 


ears. 
CIVOLED, pp hrrounded j encompnased 5 inclosed, 
CHVOLED, a Uaving the form of a circles round ; 
fs, the moon's circled orb, ‘ Shale, 
CIW/CLER, m A mean poet, or circular poct. 
HK, Jonson. 

CIVCLET, n. A little elrele 5 a elrele; an orb, Pope. 
OMVCLING, ppr.or a. Encompassing 5 roing round ; 

Hiclowingt 5 ia, the circling yours; the circling canopy. 
CIWVCO-CELE, (aur'ko ile.7 nm [Gr xipoos, aud 
~ Kian) A varix or dilatation of the spermatic veins 

A vurlocele; hernia varleosa, [See Cinsocnim) 
OWUCULT, (our'kit,) m (Ir eireulty Le elreuitus; of 

clea, clronm, And ea, to go. ] 

1, The net of moving or presing round; na, the 
periodical eirenit of the earth round the wun, or of 
the moon round the ourth, Watts. 

2. ‘The space inclosed in a circle, or within certain 
Iimite, Milton. 

3. Any space or extent measured by traveling 
round, Aiddiaons 

4, That whleh encircles; a ring; adindem, Shak, 

6. In Lagland, the journey of judges through sev. 

eral counties or horoughy, for the purpose of holding 
courts, In the United States, the journey of judges 
through certain styled or Counties for the same pute 
JONG, 
, 6, The counties or states in which the same judge 
or judges hold courte and administer justice, Tt is 
common to designate a certain number of conntica 
to form f circuit, and to assign one or more judges to 
exch clreait, ‘The courte in the eireuite are called 
ciréuit court Tn the government of the United 
States, a certain number of atutes form a cireult, 

7. Along deduction of renson, Donne 

8, In law, a Jonger course of proceedings than is 
hocossary to recover the thing sued for. f 

Cowel, Eneye, Johnson 

Bailey tives this aa the definition of Cineuity. 

' 


OUVCULT, v. i. To move ina circle; to go round, 
Philipas 
CIWVCUIT, ». 4 ‘To move or po round, Warton, 


’ 
CHLOUIT.BEIU, a, One that travels a clreuit, Pope 
OULOUI/ TION, (surdku-iah/un,) a  [L, eirenitio.] 
“The net of going round; compass; clroumlocu. 
tlon, pans used, | Hooker. 
OURCONL-TOUS, a, Going round in a circuits not 
direct 4 fia, & cireuitous rond or Course, 
OVLCOTL-TOUS-LY, adv. In a circuit, 
CIROO/LTY, n A going round; a course not di- 


rect, Ash, 
CIVOCU-LAR, a [Ls circularia, Seo Cincun.) 
1, In the form of a circle y rounds clroumacribed 
by ocirele y fa, the sun appeara to be circular. 
2, Successive in order; always returning. 


P Roscommon. 
3. Vulgar; means elroumforancous ; as, a elreular 
it. Dennis, 


4, Ending in itaelf; used of a paralogiam, where 
the second proposition at once proves the first, and ty 
proved | il, Johnson, Baker, 

5. Addrowied to a cirele, or to a number of persons 
having & Common Intorast, as, a circular lotter, 

6, Circular lines, aro straight Unew pertaining to the 
Clrele, na nines, tangents, aecanta, de, 

7, Circular numbers, are thowe whose powers tor 
minate in the same digita av tho roota themselves 5 
o4 5 and 6, whore squares are 25 and 36, 

Bailey. Barlow, 

8, Circular sailing, ia the method of sailing by the 
arch of a great clrele, Eneyer 

OTMOU-LAR, nA circular letter, or papor. 

CILOCU-LARLTY, n. The state of boing clrentar, 

OIR/CU-LARGLY, adv, In a elroutar manners in the 
form of a circle; in the form of going and returning. 

CHVUCU-LATE, (#ur'kuslate,) vw i [Pr cireulers Ly 
circulo, | 

1, To move in a eirele; to move or paga round; to 
move round and return to the same point; aa, the 
blood otrenlates in the body. : 

2. ‘To pasa from place to place, from person to per- 
fon, or from hand to hand; to be difimed; as, mon. 
ey efreulates In the country 5 a story eireulates in 
town, 

4 To move round; to run; to flow in veins or 
channel#, of in an tnclosed place; as, the sap of 
ante cirentates + water circulates in the earth, or air 

ho city or house, 

CINCU.LATE, v t& To cause to page from place to 
place, or from person to person; to put about; to 
aprena an, Lo carculate & report; to cireulate ills of 
erodit. 3 

OCIN/OU-LA-TED, pp. 


Caused to pasa round, 


CIR 


CIWVCU-LA-TING, ppr. or a Moving or passing 
round ; prssin from one to another, é 

CIR'CU-LA-TING DEU/L-MAL,'n, In arithmetic, a 
term applied tu decimals in which two or more figures 
fire constantly repeated in the sane order. Brande. 

CIR/ECU-LA-TING ME/DL-UM, nm The currency or 
inoney of a country. 

CIR-CU-LAITION, m The act of moving round, or 
in a circle, orin a course which brings, or tends to 
bring, the moving body to the point where its motion 
began; as, the circulation of Une blood in the body, 

. A series in which the same order is preserved, 
and things return to the same state, 

3. The act of going and returning; or of passing 
from plaice to place, or from person to person; as, 
the circulation of money, : 

4, Ourrency 5 circulating coin, or notes, or bills, 
current for coin. 

5. In ¢hemistry, circulation i# an operation by 
which the same vapor, raised by fire, falls back to be 
returned and distiiled several tines, 

CIR-OU-LA-TO/RLOUS, a Traveling in a elrenit, 


or from house to house. Het used: | Barrow. 
OCIW/CU-LA*TORY, a ircular; as, & circulatory 
2. Circulating. (letter, 


CIR/CU-LA-TO-RY, m. A chemical vessel, in which 
that which rises from the vessel on the fire ia col- 
‘Tvcted and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls 
down again, Juhnson, 
CIKR-CUM-AG'LTATE, ». t. To agitate on all sides. 
CIR-CUM-AM'BLEN-CY, m ~ [L. cirewn, around, und 
ambio, Vo go about, See Amutent.) 
The act of surrounding or encompassing. Brown, 
CIR-CUM-AM/BLENT, a, Surrounding ; encompass- 
ing; inclosing or being on all sides; used particu. 
larly of the ale about the earth, 
CIL-CUM-AM'BU-LATE, 0. i. [L. circumambulo, to 
walk round 5 circum and ambulo.) 
To walk round about. 
wh tga te oe a ie n. Tho act of walking 
round, 
CIR-CUM-CBELLIION, n. [L. curcum, abour, and 
cella, w cell, or cellar, Hence, a vagrant.) 
In church history, one of a set of illiterate peasants 
that adhered to the Donatists in the fourth century. 
Milner. 
CYWOCUM-CISE, vt [L. cireumeido, circum, around, 
and cido, to cuts Ir. circoncire; Sp. circoncidar ; It, 
circoncidere. | 
1, ‘I'o cut off the prepuce or foreekin of males; a 
ceremony or rite in the Jewish and Mohammedan 
religions. ‘The word is applied also to a practice 
among some nations of performing the like opera- 
tion upon foimiles, 
9, 'J 
spiritual or holy, Col ti, LL. 

Cl RCUM-CI8. 2D, (sur'Kimestzd,) pp. or a 
the prepuce cut off; spiritually purtded, 
OIR/CUM-CIS-ER, nm Ohne who performs circumcis- 
jon. Milton. 
CIR/ICUM-CIS-ING, ppr. Cutting off the prepuce ; 

mirifying 8 viritually, 
clit eUMC BION, (sur-kum-sizh/un,) 2 The act 
of cutting off the prepuce or foreskin. 
2, Rejection of the sing of the flesh; »piritual 
purification, and acceptance of the Christian faith, 
% The Jews, as distinguished from Gentiles, 
Col, iv. 11. 
bak ph Bide! m Tho act of inclosing on 
all sides, 
CIR-CUM-CUR-SA/TION, n. [L. circum, about, and 
curso, to run.) 
The nct of running about. [Vot used.] Barrow. 
OYR-CUM-DUCT’, vw t [Le circumduco; circum, 
round, and duco, to lead.) 
To contravene; to nullify; a term of civil law. 


Having 


one wee Ayliffe. 
CIR-CUM-DU@’TION, nm A leading about. [Little 
used.) Hooker, 
2 Anannulling; cancellation, [Little wed.) 
Aylife. 
CIR'CUM-FER, », t. [L. ciroumfero.] 
‘To benr or carry round, [Mot in use.) Bacon, 


CIRCUMFERENCE, n, [Le cireumferentia, from eir- 
cum, round, and fers, to carry. | 
1, Tho tine that goes round or encompasses a fig- 
ure; © periphery ; applied particularly to the line that 
ves round a circle, sphere, or other figure approach- 
ng these in form. ‘Milton. 
2. The space included in a circle, Milton, Dryden, 
3 An orb; acirele; any thing elreular or orbic- 
war; asin Milton, speaking of o shield, 


The bron elreum/erence 
Tung ov his shoulders like the moon, 


CIR-CUM/FER-ENCH, vt, To include in a cireutar 


apace, [Not Tee Brown, 
OIR-CUM-FB-REN‘TIAL, a Pertaining to the cir- 
cumference, Parkhurst. 


CYR-CUM-FE-REN/TOR, n. 


surveyors for taking anglos, It consists of a brass 


index, and circle, all of a pian tad carries a mag: 


netic needlo eupentilg above the center of the cir- 
3 


cle. The circle 


o put off the sina of the flesh; to become |° 


An instrument used by: 


CiR 


# rough approximation to the truth is obtained by this 


instrument. Brande. 
cy tht a v.t To place the cirgumfex op a 
word. 
CIR/EUM-FLEET-ED, pp. Having the circumflex. 
CIR EUM-FLEETANG, ppr. Placing the circumfles 
on a word, 


CIR/CUM-FLEX, 2, [Le circumflexus ; circum, round, 
and flecto, to bend.) 

1. A wave of the voice embracing both a rise and 

fall on the same syllable. . Walker. 

2. A character, or accent, denoting a rise and fall 

of the voice on the saine ong syllable, marked in 
Greek thus (~,) and in Latin thus (*.) 
CIR/EUM-FLEX, v.t, To mark or pronounce with 
the accent called a circumflex. ‘alker. 
CIR-CUM/FLU-ENCE, n. [L. eircumflucns; circum, 
round, and fluv, to flow. 

A flowing round on all sides; an inclosure of 

waters. 

CIR-CUM’FLU-ENT, a, Flowing round; surround 
ing as a fluid; as, circumfluent waves. » Pope. 
CIR-CUM/FLU-OUS, a. [L. circumfluus. See Vine 

CUMFLUENCE.] f 
Flowing round ; encompassing as a fluid ; circum- 
fluent. Milton. Pope. 
CIK-CUM-FO-RA'NE-AN, )a [L. circumforaneus 
CIR-CUM-FO-RA'NE-OUS, § circum, around, an 
foris, a door, or abroad.] ~ 
, Going about; walking or wandering from house to 
house 5 a8, 4 circumforancous fiddler or piper; circum- 
Sorancous wits. Addison, Spect. 47. 
Circumforancous musicians, male and female, are 
daily seen at the doors of hotels GM beh a. and 
sometimes they enter the room where a company 
js dining, and entertain them with music, expecting 
a france or a few sous as a reward, WwW. 
CIR-CUM-FOSE!, vo. t. (L. circumfugus; circum, ang 
fundo, fusus, to pour.) 

1. To pour round ; to spread round, as a fluid. 

j Bacon, 

2. To spread round ; to surround, | Milion, 
CIR-CUM-FO/SILE, a [. circum, and fusilis, that 

me be melted.) ¥ 

That may be poured or spread round ; as, circum 

Susile gold. Popes 
CIR-CUM-F'O/SION, n. [See Cincumruss.] 

The act of pouring or spreading round ; the state 
of being poured round, Johnson. 
speed -GUS-TA'TION, n, [L. ctrcum gnd ges 

tatio. 

A carryin about. Taylor. 
CIR-CUM/GY-RATE, | v. t Ny circum and gyrus, & 
CIR-CUM-GYRE!, turning round, 

To roll or turn round, [Little used.) * Ray. 
CIR-CUM-GY-RA'TION, n. The act of turning, roll- 

ing, or whirling round the turning of a limb in its 
socket. Quincy. Cheyne, 
CURE Bhs may (sur-kum-ish’un,) 2. A going 
round, 
CIR-CUM-JA'CENT, a, [L., circumjacens; circum 
and jaceo, to lie.) 

Lying round j bordering on every side, Johnson, 
CIR-CUM-LI-GA’TION, n. [L. circumligo, tp bind 

round 5 circum and ligo, to bind.) 

The act of binding round; the bond with which 
any thing is encuinpassed, Johnson. 
CIR-CUM-LO-€0'TTON, n. [L. circumlocutio; circum 

and locutio, a speaking, loquor, to speak. 

A circuit or compass of words; a periphrase; the 

use of a number of words to express an idea, when 
a suitable term is not at hana, or when a speaker 
chooses to avoid the use of a single term, either from 
delicacy or respect, or with a view to soften the furce 
of a direct expression, or for other reason. 

CIR-CUM-LOG'U-TO-RY, a, Pertaining to a cireum- 
Jocution ; consisting or contained in a compass of 
words ; periphrastic. Shenstone. 

CLE-C UME a, [L. circum and murus, a 
wall. 

Wilted round; encompassed with a wall. Shak, 
CIN-CUM-NAV'L-GA-BLE, a, [See Cirncumnavi- 
cate.) That may be sailed round. Ray. 
CIR-CUM-NAV'LGATE, vt. [Le circumnanigo + 

circum and navigo, to sail, from navis, a ship.j 

To sail round; to pass round by water ; as, to cir 

cumnavigate the globe. 
CIR-CUM-NAV/I-GA-TED, pp. Sailed round. 
GIR-CUM-NAV‘I-GA-TING, ppr. Sailing round, : 
CIR-CUM-NAV-I-GA/TION, n. The act of sailing 
round, Arbuthnot. 
CIR-CUM-NAV’I-GA-TOR, n, One who sails round, 
CIR-CUM-PLI-CA/TION, n. [L. circumplico; circum 
and plico, to acl ‘ 
A folding, winding, or wrapping round ; or a state 
of being inwrapped. [Little Hy Bailey. 
CIR-C€UM-PO'/LAR, a, [L. circum, and Eng, polar.) 


About the pole; an appellation given to stars 


which are so near the north pole as to revolve round 
it without setting. The number of these depends on 
the latitude of the spectator. We apply it to the 
north polar region and stars, but the word is appli- 
cable to either pole. 


po : 
graduated into 360 degrees. Only | CIR-CUM-PO-S1"TION, n, [L. circum and positio,} 
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The act of placing in a circle, or the state of be- 
ing so placed. Evelyn. 
CIR-€CUM-RA’SION, (-ra/zhun,) n. [L. circumrasio ; 

civcum and rado, to shave. 

The act'of shaving or paring round. [Little used.] 
CIR-CUM-RO/TA-RY, a. Turning, rolling, or whirl- 
ing round. Shenstone. 
CIR-CUM-RO-TA’TION, n. [L. circum and rolatio, 

rotation, from roto, to turn round.) 
The act of rolling or revolving round, as a wheel; 
circumvolution ; the state of being whirled round, 


Gregory. 
CIR-CUM-SCIS/SILE, (-sis/sil,) a. [L. circumscindo, 
to cut round.]} p 
This epithet describes a made of dehiscence in bot- 
any, occurring by a transverse, circular separation of 
the sides of the ovary. ‘ % 
CIR-€UM-SERIB/A-BLE, a. Capable of being cir- 
cumscribed. 
CIR-CUM-SERIBE’, v. t. [L. circwmscribo; circum 
and scribo, to draw.} 
Literally, to draw a line round. Hence, 
1. To inclosé within a certain limit; to limit, 
bound, confine. 
You are above 
The litue forms which circumscribe your sex. 
2. To write round. [Little uscd.] 
CIR-CUM-SERIB’ED, pp. or a. Drawn round, as a 
‘line ; limited ; confined. 
{n geometry, this word is applied to a fignre which 
is drawn round another figure, so that all its sides or 
“planes touch the inscribed figure. Encyc. 
R-€UM-SERIB’ING, ppr. Drawing a line round ; 
inclosing ; limiting ; confining. 
CIR-C€UM-SERIP/TLBLE, a. That may be circuin- 
scribed or limited by bounds. 
‘CIR-CUM-SERIP’TION, n. The line that limits ; 
limitation ; bound; confinement. Shak. 
2. The termination or limits of a body; the ex- 
terior line which determines the form or magnitude 
of a body. Ray. 
3. A circular inscription. Ashmole. 
CIR-CUM-SERIP/TIVE, a. Defining the external 
form; marking or inclosing the limits or super- 


Southern, 


ficies of a hody. Grew. 
CIR-CUM-SERIP/TIVE-LY, adv. In a limited man- 
Montagu. 


ner. 

CIR‘’CUM-SPECT, a, [L. circumspectus ; circum and 
specio, to took. } : 

Literally, looking on ali sides; looking round. 
Hence, 

Cautious; prudent; watchful’ on all sides; ex- 
amining carefuJly all the circumstances that may 
affect a determination, or a measure to be adopted. 

CIR-CUM-SPE€’TION, n. Pe circumspectiv.] 

Caution; attention to all the facts and circum- 
stances of a case, and to the natural or probable 
consequences of a measure, with a view to a Cor- 
rect course of conduct, or to avoid danger. 

CIR-CUM-SPEET'IVE, a. Looking round every way ; 
scautious; careful of consequences; watchful of 
danger. Pope. 

CIR-CUM-SPE€T'IVE-LY, adv. Cautiously ; vigi- 
lantly ; heedfully; with watcbfulness to guard 
against danger. 

CIR/EUM-SPE€T-LY, adv. Cautiously ; with watch- 
fulness every way; with attention to guard against 
surprise or danger. Ray. 

CIR’E€UM-SPEE€T-NESS, n. Caution; circumspec- 
tion ; vigilance in guarding against evil from every 
quarter. Wotton. 

CIR'€CUM-STANCE, zn. [L. circumstantia, from cir- 
cumstans, standing about; circum and sto, to stand.] 

Literally, that which stands around or near, 
Hence, 

1, Something attending, appendant, or relative to 
a fact, or case; a particular thing, which, though 
not essential to an action, insome way affects it; the 
same to a mnoral action as accident to a natural sub- 
stance; as, the circumstances of time, place, and 
persons, are to be considered. 

2. One of the adjuncts of a fact, which make it 
more or less criminal, or make an accusation more 
or less probable ; accident ; something adventitious ; 
incident ; event. * Johnson. 

3. Circumstances; in the plural, condition, in re- 
gard to worldly estate ; state of property ; as, a man 
In low circumstances, or in easy circumstances. 

CIKR'E€UM-STANCE, v. t. To place relatively, or ina 
particular situation. Donne. 

CiR'€UM-STAN-CED, (sur’kum-stanst,) pp. or a. 
Placed in a particular manner, with regard to attend- 
ing facts or incidents ; as, cirsumstanced as we were, 
we could not escape. 

pe a hapeiherg eae a. Surrounding. [Little used, or 
not at a ; 

cIRCUMSTAN'TIAL, a. Attending; relating to, 
but not essential. 

2. Consisting in or pertaining to circumstances, or 
to particular incidents. 

The usual character of human testimony ts substantial truth 

under circumstantial variety. : Paley. 

3. Incidental ; casual. Donne. 

4, Abounding with circumstances, or exhibiting 


CIR 
all the circumstances; minute ; particular; us, a 
circumstantial account or recital. 

5. In law, circumstantial evidence is that which is 
obtained from circumstances, which necessarily or 
usually attend facts of a particular nature, from 
which arises presumption. Blackstone. 

CIR-E€UM-ST'AN'TIAL, 2. Circumstantiuls, im the 
plural, are things incident to the mun subject, but 
of less importance; opposed to essentials; as, the 
circuntstantials of religion. Addison. 

CIR-CUM-STAN-TLAL/I-TY, n. The appendage of 
circumstances ; the state of any thing as mudified by 
circumstances. Johnson. 

2. Particularity in exhibiting circumstances ; 
minuteness ; as, the circumstuntiality of a story or 
description. - 

CIR-CUM-STAN/’TIAL-LY, adv. According to cir- 
cunistunces ; not essentially ; accidentally. 


Glanville. 
2, Minutely; exactly ; in every circumstance or 
particular, Broome. 
CIR-CUM-STAN’TIATE, v. t. To place in particular 
circumstances ; to invest with particular accidents 
or adjuncts, a Bramhall. 


2. 'I'o place in a particular condition with regard 
to power or wealth. Swift. 
This word is little used. 
CiR-CUM-TER-RA'NE-GUS, a, 

and terra, carth.] 

Around the earth. Halywell. 

CIR-C€UM-UN’/DU-LATE, v, t, [L. circum and un- 
dulatus.] 

To flow round, as waves. 

CiR-CUM-VAL/LATE, v. t. To surround with a 
[Little used.} (rampart. 
CIR-€UM-VAL-LA!TION, n. [L. circwnvaliv, to wall 
round ; circum and vallo, to fortify with a rampart.) 

1. In the art of war,a surrounding with a wall or 
rampart ; also, a wall, rampart, or parapet with a 
trench, surrounding the camp of a besieging army, 
to prevent desertion, and guard the army against 
any attempt of an enemy to relieve the place be- 
sieged. Encyc. 

2. The rampart or fortification surrounding a be- 
sieged place. 

Note. — This word, from the Latin vallo, or vallum, 
vallus, denotes properly the wall or rampart thrown 
up; but as the rampart is formed by entrenching, 
and the trench makes a part of the fortification, the 
word is applied to both, [See Eng. Watt.] 

CIR-CUM-VE€’TION, n. [L. circum and veho, to 
carry. 

A cota about. [Wot used.] 

CIR-CUM-VENT’, v.t. [L. circumvenio; circum and 
venio, to come.]} 

Literally, to come round ; hence, 

To gain advantage over another, or to accomplish 
a purpose by arts, stratagein, or déception; to de- 
ceive ; to prevail over another by wiles or fraud ; to 
delude ; to impose on. Milton. Dryden. 

CIR-CUM-VENT’ED, pp. Deceived by craft or strat- 
agem ; deluded. 


(L. circum, about, 


| CIR-CUM-VENT'ING, ppr. “Deceiving ; imposing on. 


CIR-C€UM-VEN'TION, xn. The act of prevailing over 
another by arts, address, or fraud ; deception ; et : 
imposture ; delusion. South. 

2. Prevention ; preoccupation. [Obs.] “Shak, 

CIR-CUM-VENT'IVE, a. Deceiving by artifices ; 
deluding. 

CIR-€UM-VEST", v. 4 [L. circumvestio; circum and 
vestio, to clothe. 

To cover round, 18 with a garment. Wotton. 

CIR-CUM-VO-LA’TION, x, [L. circumvolo; circum 
and volo, to fly. 

The act of flying round. [Little used.] 

CIR-€UM-VO-LO’/TION,n. The act of rolling round ; 
the state of being rolled; also, the thing rolled 
round another. Arbuthnot. Wilkins. 

2. In architecture, a turn in the spiral line of the 
Tonic capital. Guilt. 

CIR-CUM-VOLVE’, (su. kuin-volv’,)v.t. [L. c/rcum- 
volvo ; circum and volvo, to roll.} 

l'o roll round; to cause to revolve; to put into 
4 cirenlur motion. Glanville. 

CIR-CUM-VOLVE’, v.% To roll round; to revolve. 

CiR-€UM-VOLV’ED, pp. Rolled round; moved in 
a circular manner. 

CIR-CUM-VOLV'ING, ppr. Rolling round ; revolving. 

CIR’EUS, n.; pl. Circuses. [L, circus; Fr. cirque, 
It. circo; Sp. circo; Gr. xipxos; whence circle, 
which see.] 

1. In antiquity, a long, oval edifice, used for the 
exhibition of gamesand shows to the people. The 
Roman circus was encompassed with porticos, and 
furnished with rows of seats, rising one above another, 
for the accommodation of spectators. The Circus 
Maximus was nearly a mile in circumference. 

dam. Encyc. 

2. The open area, or space inclosed, in which were 
exhibited games and shows, as wrestling, fighting 
with swords, staffs, or pikes, running or racing, dan- 
cing, quoits, &¢. 

3. In modern times, a circular inclosure for the ex- 
hibition of feats of horsemanship. 


CIT 


CIRL, x. An Italian bird about the size of a sparrow, 
Dict. of Nut. Hist, 
CIR/RHO-POD, n, See Cinniven. z 
CIR-RIEYER-OGS, a [L. cirrus,a tendril, and fero, 
to beur.} 
Producing tendrils or claspers, as a plant. 
CIR-RiG’ER-OUS, a, [L. cirrus and gero.] 
Having curled locks of hair. 
si dl re teh n. [L. cirrus, a lock of hair, and pes, o 
‘oot. - 

A general term, applied to animals of the barnacle 
Kind. The feet are long and slender, and curve to- 
gether into a kind of curl. They are inclosed in a 
more or less conical cell, having some resemblance 
to those of certain mollusca ; yet they belong properly 
to the class Crustacea, Dana. 

CIR'RO-€U/MU-LUS, a. [L, cirrus and cumulus.) 

In nietcorology, a cloud which is composed of the 
cumulus broken up into small masses, presenting o 
fleecy appearance, as in a mackerel-back sky. 

1 D, Olmsted, 
CIR/RO-STRA'TUS, n. sw cirrus and stratus.| 

{n inctcorology, a cloud having the characters of the 

stratus in its main body, but of the cirrus on its mar- 


gin. D. Olinsted, 
CIR/ROUS, a. [L, cirrus, a curl.) 

In botany, terminating in a curl, or tendril; as, a 
cirrous leaf, Martyn. 
CIR/RUS, n.#[L., a lock or curl.] In meteorology, a 

name given to one of the four fundamental clouds, 
from its fibrous appearance, resembling carded wool, 
D. Olmsted. 
2. A fossil turbinated shell of the chalk. Mantell. 
CIR/SO-CELE, n. [Gr. xcocos, a dilated vein, and 
KyAn, & tumor. 

A varix, or dilatation of the spermatic vein ; hernia 
varicasa. Quincy. Core, 
CIS-ALP/INE, a, [L. cis, on this side, and Alpes, Alps, 

whence alpinus, alpine,} 
On this side of th; Alps, with regard to Rome; 
that is, on the south of the Alps ; opposed to transal- 


pine 
CIS-AT-LAN’TIE€, a. Being on this side of the At- 
lantic Ocean. Story. 
CIS/PA-DANE, a. [L. cis, on this side, and Podus, 
the River Po, whence Padanus.} 

On this side of the Po, with regard to Rome; that 

is, on the south side. Stephens. 
CIS/SOID, n. [Gr. xtecos, ivy, and cidus, form.; 

In geomctry, a curve of the second order, invented 

by Diocles. Bailey. Encyc. 
CIST, 2. [Gr. xtory, a chest.] 

In architecture and sculpture, a chest or basket; 
usually applied-tg the baskets employed in processions 
connected with the Eleusinian inysteries. [See also 

YsT.} rane. 

CIS1'ED, a. Inclosed in a cyst. aes Crstxp.} 
CIS-TER/CIAN, n. [Cisteauz, in France.]} 
A monk, a reformed Benedictine. 
CIS/TERN, n. [L, cisterna ; cista, and Sax. ern, place, 
repository. ] i 

1, An artificial reservoir or receptacle for holding 
water, beer, or other liquids, as in domestic uses, dis- 
tilleries, and breweries. 

2. A natural reservoir; a hollow place containing 
water, as a fountain or lake, 

CIST/IG, a. See Cystic. 
CIST’US, n. (Gr. xicros.] 

The rock-rose, a genus of plants, of many species, 
most of them natives of the southern parts of Europe. 
Some of them are beautiful evergreen, flowering 
shrubs, and ornamental in gardens, Encyc. 

CIT, xn. [Contracted fromyitizen.] A citizen, in a low 
sense; an inhabitant of a city; a pert townsman; a 
pragmatical trader. Pope. 

CIT’A-DEL, 2, [Fr. citadelle; It, eittadella; Sp. ciuda- 
dela; from the It. citta, city.} 

A fortress or castle, in or near a city, intended for 
its defense ; a place of arms, Johnson. Encyc. 

CYVTAL, . (from cite.] Reproof ; one aged oa 


[Little used.] } Shak. 
2. Summons; citation; quotation. (Lite used.) 
Johnson. 
CI-TA’/TION, n. [L. citatio, from cito, to cite, which 


see. 

4 summons ; an official call or notice, given to 
a person to appear in a court and answer to a de- 
mand; acall or notice to appear, in various other 
cases, and the paper containing such notice or call. 

2. Quotation; the act of citing a passage from a 
book, or from another person, in his own words; 
also, the passage or words quoted. 

Watts. Atterbury. 


3. Enumeration ; mention. Harvey. 
Ci/TA-TO-RY, a. Citing; calling; having the power 
or form of citation ; as, letters citatory. Ayliffe. 


CITE, v.t. _[L. cito, to call; Fr. citer; It. citare; Sp. 
and Port. citar; Goth. haitan ; Sax. hetan, or haten, to 
call, order, command; G. heissen, whence Eng, be- 
hest; D. hecten; Sw. heta; Dan. heder, The same 
word in Dutch and Danish signifies to heat. The 
sense, then, is to rouse, push, drive, stimulate. See 
Excite, Incrtx.]} 

1, To call upon officially or authoritatively ; to sum- 
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enon ;.to give legal or official notice, as to a defend-» 
ant to appear in court, to answer.or defend, 
Milton. 
2. To enjoin; to-direct ; to summon ; to order or 
arge. Prior. 
8. Ta-quote ; to name or repeat, as a passage or the 
words of another, éither from a book or from verbal 
communication ;, as, to citea passage from Scripture, 
‘or to cite the very words.a man utters. v 
Bacon. Dryden. 
4.°To call or name, in support, proof, or confirma- 
tion ; as, to cite an authority to prove a point in Jaw., 
CIT’/ED, pp. Quoted; summoned. if 
CIT/ER, x. One who cites or summons into court. 4 
~ 9, One who quotes a passage or the words of..anz, 


other. 

CITIESS, n. [See Crt.} A city woman, [Little used.]: 

CITH-A-RIS/TIE, a. [L. cithura,.2 harp or lyre} | 

Pertaining to or adapted to the harp, or appropria-, 
ted to the accompaniment of the harp. JM!us. Dict. 

CITH/ERN, n. {L. cithara ; It.citara; Sp. citara; D. 
cyter 3. Gr. kiana} 

A stringed musical instrument, among the ancients 
the precise form of which isnot known, but it bore 
some resemblance to the modern, guitar, the name of 
which is evidently from this ancient word. . 

CIT'L-CISM, x. - {from cit.] The manners of.a cit or 
citizen. B. Jonson, 

CIT'I-ED, (sit/id;) a Belonging toacity. Drayton. 

CIT/EGRADE, a. Relating.to a tribe of spiders whose 
Jegs‘are usually. fit only: for running. 

CIl’ING,,ppr. Quoting ; summoning. 

CliEZEN, (sit/e-zn,) x. [Fr. citoyen; Its cittadino ; 
Sp. ciudidano;: Ports cidadum ; from It, citta, Sp. ciu- | 
dad; necity. See Crry.} 

i ‘The native of a city, oran inhabitant who epjovs4 
ehe freedom-and:privileges of the city in which he re- 
sides ; the freeman-of ia city, as- distinguished froma 
foreigner, or one not entitled to its franchises. | 

-2, A townsmin,;, & man of: trade; not’ a, centles, 


man: ae Z Shak. | 
v8. Att inhabitaiit; dweller if any city, town, or! 
» “place. ; Dryden. | 


4..In.a generat: sensé, a tative orspermanent resi* 
dentin a city or-country } as, the citizens of London, 
or Pkiladelphia;-the citizens of the United States. 
$. In the United States, a person, native or-natural- 
zed, who has-the privilege of exercising the eléctive, 
ranchise;-or-the qualifications wliichaenable him.to! 
Yote for rulers, and to purchase:and hold realestate. | 
If the citizens of the United States shoul not be free andvhappy, | 
the*fault will be entirely their owns Washington, ; 
CLI‘L-ZEN, a. Having the qualities of a citizen. 
IT/I1-ZEN-ESS,.x, A-female citizen. [Rare.] Booth. 
IT/I-ZEN-SHIP, xn. The state of. being vested. with 
the rights and:privileges of a citizen. Bp. Horne. | 
C1IT/I-ZEN=SOL'DIER; (sit/e-zn-sol’jer,) n. One who 
is both a soldier and a citizen, aS our militia, or the 
French national-guard. 
CIT/RATE, 2. £L. citrus, a citron, or lemon.) ‘ 
In chemistry, a salt forined by a union of the citric 
acid; or acid’oft lemons, with a base. 
The cnion yiélils citrate of lime. Ure, - 
CIT/RENE, n. A crystalline compound of hydrogen 
and.carbon, obtained from the essential oil of lemons.) 
CIT’RIE, a. Belonging to lemons. or limes ;, as, citrte} 


acid, ; 
@IT/RIC ACID,.%. An acid obtained from the juice! 


of lemons, It-is found also in some other substances. | 
@IT/RIL, 2 A beautiful song-bird of Italy. { 
Dict. of Wat. Hist. 
GIT-XI-NA/TION, x. [See Crrrinz.] The turning 
to a yellow-green color, 
CII RINE, (-tin,)-a@.  [L. citrinus.) 
Like acitruh or lemon; of alemon coror; yellow, 
or greenish yeliow. 
CITRINE, un. [L. citrinus.]  , 
A vellaw, pellucid variety of quartz. Dana, 
CITRON, a. (Er. citron; L. citreum, or citrum.] 
The frnit of the cifron-tree, resembling a lemon, 
CIT/RON-TREL, 2. ‘She tree which produces the cit- 
ton, of the genus Citrus, It has an upright, smooth 
stem, with a branchy head, rising from five to fifteen 
feet, adorned with large, oval, spear-shaped Ivaves. 
9 the same genus belong’ the lemon-tree, orange- 


tree, &c. Encyc. 
CIT’/RON-WA-TER, n. A liquor distilled with the 
tind of citrous. Pope. 


from its yellow color. [J believe not used. 
@IT’/TERN. See Cituern. 
€IT’Y, n.- (Fr, cité ; It. citta, cittade, or cittate; Sp. ciu- 
dad; Port. cidade: from the Latin civitas.} 
1, In a general sensc, a large town; aljarge number 
of houses and inhabitants, established in one place. 
2. In amore appropriate sense, a corporate town; a 
town or collective body of inhabitants, incorporated 
and governed by particular officers, as a mayor and 
,uldermen. This is the sense of the word in the 
United States. In Great Britain, 2 borough town 
corporate, which is or has been the seat of a bishop, 
or the capital of his see, is called a city. 
3. The collective body of citizens, 6r the inhab- 


CIT’RUL, 2. The pompion or ant so named 
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CI{T/Y-€56URT, n. The municipal court of a city, 
CIVES xn. {Fr. cive; L. cepa.) 


CIVET, m [Fr. civettes Tt, ribettos Pers. Sloy za- 


CIV'ET €AT, x. 


'CIV/IE, a. [L. civicus, from civis, a citizen.] 


C1v 
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itants of a-city ; as, when we say, the city voted toy CIV'IL EN-GI-NEER’, 2, One employed in civil en- 


establish a market, and the city repealed the vote. 


feast; city manners. 


consi ting of the mayor or recorder and aldermen. 
[U. States. 
A species of leek, of the genus Allium, growing 
‘in tufts. 
vo “2. 


Sa 
bad; the sweet scent of any beast ; Ar. sky zobba- 
S we ‘ 


don, cream, and civet ; Bal, )5, zibadaton, a civet 


eat. The Arabic verb signifies to make butter, and 


this substance may be named from its resemblance 
to it. 

A ey Resta of the consistence of butter or honey, 
taken: from a bag undex the tail of the civet cat, It 
is of a clear, yellowish or brownish color; of a 
strong’ smell, and offensive when undiluted, but 
agreeable when -a small portion is-mixed with an- 
other substance. It is used asa perfume. LEncie. 
The animal that produces civet, a 
species of Viverra. This animal bears a resemblance 
to a polecat, or toa fox; it is of a cinercous color, 
tinged with yellow, marked with dusky spots dis- 
posed in rows. It inhabits India, Guinea, Ethiopia, 
and Madagascar. Encyc. 


Literally, pertaining to a city or citizen; relating 
to civil affairs*or honors. Pope. 

The civic crown, in Roman affairs, was a crown 
or garlarid of oak leaves and acorns, bestowed ona 


soldier who had saved the life of a citizen in battle. 


IVIL, a. 


[L. civilis, from civis, a citizen; Fr. civil ; 
Itsctvile; Sp. civil. 


Qu. the Welsh cau, to shut, in- 


close; fence, hedge ; for the rude inhabitants of an- | 


tiquity fortified their towns with hedges, stakes, or 
palisades,]. 

1. Relating to the community, or to the policy and 
government. of the citizens and subjects of a state 5 


Military or clerical. 
CIV'IL-IST, x. 
CI-VIL/I-TY, n. 


CIV-IL-I-ZA’TION, n. 


| CIV'IL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. 


gineering. ; 

CIT’Y, a. Pertaining to a city; as, city wives; a city| CIVIL EN-GI-NEER/ING, n. The science or art of 

Shak, constructing canals, railroads, docks, and other pub- 

lic improvements, as distinguished from military engi- 
neering, which is confined to war. 

CI-VIL’IAN, (se-vil/yan,) x. [from civil.] One who 

is skilled in the Roman law; a professor or doctop 

of civil law. 


Encyes 
2. In a more extended sense, one who is versed in 


law and government, 


3, A student of the civil law at the university. 
aves. 
4. One whose pursuits are those of civil life, not 


A civilian. [Wot in ge) 

{L. civilitas, from civilis, civil; It. 
civilita; Sp. civilidad.} 

1. The state of being civilized ; refinement of man- 
ners; applied to nations, as distinguished from the 
rudeness of barbarous nations. 

Spenser. Davies. Denhan 
( This sense is obsolescent or obsolete.} 

2. Good breeding ; politeness ; complaisance ; cours 
tesy ; decorum of behavior in the treatment of oth- 
ers, accompanied with kind offices, and attention to 
their wants and desires. Civility respects manners 
or external deportment, and, in the plural, civilities 
denote acts of politeness. 

Clarendon. South, Lydon. 
See geapte The act of 
civilizing, or the state of being civilized ; the state of 
being refined in manners from the grossness of save 
age life, and improved in arts and Jearning. 
2. The act of rendering a criminal process civil, 
Not used, 


Civ! TEaZi vt. [It. civilizzare; Fr. civiliser; Sp. and 


Port. ctvilizar ; from civil. 

To reclaim from a savage state 3.to introduce civil- 
ity of manners among a people, and instruct them in 
the arts of regular life. Locke. Waller. Denham. 
Reclaimed from savage life 
and manners ; instructed in arts, learning, and civil 
manners. 


Such sale of conscience and aury in open market is not reconcilas 
ble with the present state of civilized society. J. Quincy. 


as in the phrases, civil rights, civil government, civil] CIV/IL-IZ-ER, n. One who civilizes; he that ree 


privileges, civil war, civil justice, It is opposed to 
criminal; as, a civil suit, a suit between citizens 
alone ; whereas a’ criminal process is between the 
state and a citizen. 
astical, Which respects the church ; and from military, 
which respects the army and navy. 

2, Relating to any man as a member of a commu- 
nity 5, as, civil power, civil rights; the power or rights 
which a.man enjoys as a citizen, 

3. Reduced to order, rule, and government ; under 
arégular administration ; implying some refinement 
of manners ; not savage or wild ; as, civil life, civil 
society. . 

“4,-Ciyilized ; courteous} complaisant ; gentle and 
obliging ;well-bred ; affable ; kind 5 having the man- 
ners of a city, as opposed to the rough, rude, coarse 
manners of a-sayage or clown. 


Where civil specch and soft persuasion hungs Prior. 
5:Grave ; sober ; not gay or showy. 
Till civit-suited morn appear, Milton, 


6. Complaisant ; ‘polite } a popular colloquial use- of 


the word. 


from civil society, or its rights and benefits, as ban- 
ishment, outlawry, excommunication, entering intoa 
monastery, &c., as distinguished from natural death. 
8. Civil law; ina general sense, the law of a state, 
city, or country; but in an appropriate sense, the 
Roman law ; the municipal law of the Roman em- 
pire, compriséd in the Institutes, Code, and Digest of 
Justinian and the Novel Constitutions. Blackstone. 
9. Civil list; in England, formerly, a list of the en- 
tire expenses of the civil government ; hence, the of- 
ficers of civil government, who are paid from the 


public treasury ; also, the revenue appropriated to € 


support the civil government. By a late law, the 
civil list now embraces‘only the expenditures of the 
reigning monarch’s household. Brande. Blackstone. 

The anny of James 11, was paid out of his civil list. Hamilton. 

10. Civil state; the whole Body of the laity or citi- 
zens, not included under the military, maritime, and 
ecclesiastical states. 

11. Civil war; a war between the people of the 
same state or city ; opposed to foreign war. 

-12, Civil year; the legal year, or annual account 
of time which a government appoints to be used in 
its own dominions, as distinguished from the natural 
year, which is measured by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies. Bailey. Encye. 

“13. Civil architecture; the architecture which is 


CIV'IL-LY, adv. 


CIV/ISM, n. 


€LACK, »v. i. 


claims others from a wild and savage life, and teach» 
es them the rules and customs of civility. 
2. That which reclaims from savageness, 


It is distinguished from ecclesi- | CIV'/IL-IZ-ING, ppr. ora. Reclaiming from savage 


life ; instructing in arts and civility of manners, 
In a manner relating to Made 
ment, or to the rights or character of a member 0! 
the community, Hooker, 
2. Ina manner relating to private rights ; opposed 
to criminally ; as, a process civilly commenced for the 
private satisfaction of a party injured. Ayliffe. 
3. Not naturally, but in law; as,a@ man civilly 


ad. 
4. Politely ; complaisantly; gently; with due de. 

corum ; courteously ; as, we were civilly treated. 

den, Prior, 

5. Without gaudy colors or finery; as, chamberg 

furnished civilly. [ Obs.] Bacom 

[L. civisa citizen.} 

State of citizenship ; patriotism, 


CIZ'AR, v.t. Toclip with scissors. {ot in use, nov 


correct. ] eaumand Fl, 


7. Civil death, in law, is that which cuts off a man SLABINERS hs fae 


BON’NY-€LAB'BER, 


n. Milk turned, become thick 

or inspissated. [G, lad, D, 
leb, rennet. (Fr. ot es : 

r. er, to flap or snap; ‘cliquet, a 
mnill-clapper ; clieueters to clack ; Pw. elec Hat iy Tr. 
clagaim; D, klakken; Sax. cloccam,to cluck; 1. glocio, 
Probably from the root of the Lat, loguor, Gr. Aaxw, 
Anxew. See Ciuc, and Class Lg, No. 27.]- 

1, To make a sudden, sharp noise, as by striking 
or cracking ; to clink ; to click. 

2. To utter words rapidly and continually, or with 
sharp, abrupt sounds ; to let the tongue run. 

LACK, n. [W. clec, a sharp noise, a crack, tale 
hearing ; cleca, clecian, clegyr, to clack, to crack, to 
tattle. See the verb.] 

1. A sharp, abrupt sound, continually repeated, 
such as is made by striking an object, or by burstin 
or cracking; continual talk: as, we do not wish to 
hear his clack; a common expression. Hence the 
word is used for the tongue, the instrument of clack- 
ing. Butler. Prior. 

2. The instrument that strikes the hopper of # 
grist-mill, to move or shake it, for discharging the 
corn. And, according to Johnson, a bell that Tmga 
when more corn is required to be put in. 

To clack wool, is to cut off the sheep’s mark, which 
makes it weigh less, and yield less duty. [JVot used, 
I believe, in America.] 


employed in constructing buildings for ‘the purposes] €LACK’/ER, z. One that clacks ; that which ‘chrtks. 
of civil life, in distinction from military and-naval | ©LACK/ING, ppr. or a. Making a sharp, abrupt 


architecture, as private houses, palaces, churches, &c, 
7 od 
military ; as, a civil hospital; the civil service, &c. 


This term is often employed in contrast with }. 
€LACK'ING, zn. A prating. 


sound, continually repeated; talking continually 5 
tattling ; rattling with the tongue, 


vs 
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€LAD, pp. [See Cirotre.}] Clothed ; invested, cov- 
ered as with a garment. 

Jeroboam had clad tumself with a new garment. —1 Kings xi. 

The fields are clad in cheerful green: 

Por yclad, see Ycuap. 
€LAIM, v.t ([L. clamo, to cry out, to call upon; It. 

clamare, or, chiamare ; Port. clamar ; Sp. Wamar; Sax. 
&lemman ; Sw. glamma; It. glamai.} 

l. To call for , to ask or seek to obtain, by vjrtue 
of authority, right, or supposed right, to challenge as 
aright, todewand as due; as, to clave a debt, to 
claim obedience or respe 

12. To assert of Muimtain as 9 eight as, he clarms 
to be the best poet of the age. 

3. To have a right or title to, as, the heir claims 
the estate by descent , he claims a promise. 

4. To proclaim. | Obs. Spenser. 

5. To call, or namie. [ Obs.) 
€LAIM,n. A demand of a right or supposed right; a 

calling en another for something due or supposed to 
be due ; as, a cluim of wages for services. A claim 
implies a right, or supposed right, in the claimant to 
something which is in another’s possession or power. 
A claim may be made in words, by suit, and by other 
means: The word is usually precedéd by mane ct 
lay? 6 jake claim ; to lay claim. 

2; A right to claim or demand: a title to any deb. 
privilege, ot other thing in possession of another ; 
as, a prince has a claim to the throne. 

Homier’s claims to the first rank among epic poets have rarely 

been disputed. Anon. 

3. The thing claimed or demanded. 

4. A loud call. Spenser. 

This original sense af the word is now obsolete.) 
€LAIM'A-BLE, a. That may be demanded as due. 
€LAIM/ANT, xn. A person who claims; one who de- 

mands any. thing as his right. 

2. A person who has a right to claim or demand. 
€LALM’ED, pp. Demanded as due; challenged as a 
right; asserted ; maintained. 
€LAIM ER, nm. A claimant; one who demands as 


due. 

€LAIM’ING, ppr. Demanding as due; challenging 
as a right; asserting; maintaining; having a right 

€LAIM’LESS, a. Having no claim. [to demand. 

€LAIR'-OB-SECOURE’. See Cirare-Orscure. 

LAIR-VOY'ANCE, n. [Fr.] Literally, clear-sight- 
edness ; a power attributed to persons in a ncsimeric 
state, of discerning objects which are not present to 
the senses. : 

€LAIR-VOY’ANT, a. Discerning objects which are 
not present to the senses. : 

€LAM, x. [See the verb.] The popular name of 
certain bivalvular shell-fish, of many species, and 
much valued for food. 

€LAM/-SHELL, z.. The shell of a clam. ; 

€LAM, v.t. [Sax. clemian, to glue, D. klam, clam- 
my ; lym, glue; G. klamm, close, clammy ; klemmen, 
to pinch; Dan. klammer, to cling; klemmer, to 
squeeze, or pinch ; lim, glue; limer, to glue ; lemag- 
tig, clammy. Qu. W clymu, to bind or tie a knot. 
See Lime, and Class Lm, No. 1, 5, 9, 13.) 

To clog with glutinous or viscous matter. 

L’ Estrange. 
€LAM, v.% Tobe moist. [Little used.] Dryden. 
€LAM, v.i. In dell ringing, to unite sounds in the 

peal. [Eng.] Fr Smart. 
€LA’MANT, a. [See Craim.}] Crying; beseeching. 


Thomson, 
€LAM/BER, v. = [from climb, or D. klampen, to 
grapple} : 
To climb with difficulty, or with hands and feet. 


ddison. 
€LAM'BER-ING, ppr. Climbing with effortand labor. 
€LAM/‘MI-NESS, x. [See Crammy.] The state of be- 
ing viscous ; viscosity ; stickiness; tenacity of a soft 
substance, Mozon. 
€LAM’MY a. [See Cras.] Thick ; viscous; adhe- 
sive; soft and sticky; glutinous, tenacious; 4as, 
bodies clammy and cleaving. ‘acon. 
Cold sweat, in clammy drops, his limbs 0’ersprend. Dryden, 
€LAM'OR, n. [L. clamor; Fr. clameur; Ir. glam; 
Sax. hem. See Craim.) 

1. A great outcry; noise; exclamation ; vocifer- 
ation, made by a loud human voice continued or 
repeated, or by a multitude of voices. It often ex- 
presses complaint and urgent demand. Shak. Prior. 

2. Figuratively, loud and continued noise, as of a 
river or other inanimate things. Addison. * 

€LAM/OR, v.t. To stun with noise. Bacon. 

To clamor bells, is to multiply the strokes. 

. Warburton. 
€LAM’OR, v.%. To utter loud sounds or outcries; to 
talk loud ; to utter loud voices repeatedly ; to vocif 
erate, as an individual; to utter Joud voices, as a 
multitude ; to complain; to make importunate de- 


mands. Shak. Bacon. 
Those who most loudly clamor for liberty do not most liberally 
grant It, Anon, 


** Clamor your tongues,” in Shakspeare, if intend- 
ed to mean, “stop from noise,” is not English. 
Perhaps the word was clam up, to clog or stop, or 
sazed for it. 
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€LAM‘OR-ER, x. One who clamors. Chesterfield. 

€LAM’OR-ING, ppr. Uttering and repeating loud 
words ; making a great and continued noise ; par- 
ticularly in complaint or importunate demands. 

€LAM’OR-OUS, a. Speaking and repeating loud 
words ; noisy ; vociferous; loud ; turbulent. - 

: Hooker. Pope. Swift. 
€LAM/OR-OUS-LY, adv. With loud noise or words. 
€LAM/GR-OUS-NESS, 2. The state or quality of 

being loud or noisy. 
€LAMP, nz. AD. klamp; G. klammer, klemmen; Dan. 
klamp ; W. clymu, to tie. 

I. prt femetae something that fastens or binds; a 
piece of timber or of iron, used to fasten work to- 
gether ; or a particular manner of uniting work by 
létting boards into each other. 

2. An instrument with a screw at one end, used 
by joiers to hold pieces of wood together. 

3. In ship-building, a thick plank on the inner part of 
a ship’s side, used to sustain the ends of the beams. 

4. A smooth, crooked plate of iron, forelocked on 
Ahe trunnions of a cannon to keep it fast to the car- 
riage. Clamps are also used to strengthen masts, 
and to fasten the masts and bowsprits of small ves- 
sels and of boats. Mar. Dict. 

5. 4 large mass or pile of bricks laid up for burn- 
ing, which the end of one brick is laid over 
anotha, and a space is left between the bricks for 
the fire to ascend. Encyc. 

Wamp-irons ; irons used at the ends of fires to 
keep the fuel from falling. Bailey. 

a ae nails used to fasten on clamps in 
ships. 

€LAMP, v. t. To fasten with clamps. 

2. In joinery, to fit a piece of board with the grain, 
to the end of another piece of board across the grain ; 
as, to clamp a table to prevent its warping. Mozon. 

€LAMP’ED, (klampt,) pp. United or strengthened 
with a clamp. 

€LAMP'ING, ppr. 
_clamp. 

€LAN, n. 
tribe, breed, generation, family. 
Perhaps G. klein, small.} 

1. A race; a family ; a tribe. 

Hence, ' 

2. In Scotland, a tribe or collection of families 
united under a chieftain, usually bearing the same 
surname, and supposed to be descended from a com- 
mon ancestor. 

3. In contempt, a sect, society, or body of persons 
closely united by: some common interest or pursuit. 

Note.—In Russ. kolieno signifies a knee, and a 
family, race, or tribe; Irish glun, the knee, and a 

€LAN'C€U-LAR, a. [L. clancularius.} generation. 

Clandestine ; secret; private; concealed. [Little 


used. 
LAN/CU-LAR-LY, adv. Privately; secretly. [Lit- 


tle wal 
€LAN-DES/TINE, (-tin,) a. [L. clandestinus.] 
Secret ; private; hidden; withdrawn from public 
view. It often bears an ill sense, as implying craft 
or deception, or evil design. 
€LAN-DES’TINE-LY, adv. 


{r. clann, or cland, children, posterity; a 
Erse, clan or klaan. 


Milton. Dryden. 


Sec 2tly ; privately; in 


secret. 

€LAN-DES’TINE-NESS,n. Secrecy; a state of con- 
cealment. 

€LAN-DES-TIN’I-TY, 7. Privacy or secrecy. 

€LANG, v.t.ort [L. clango,to sound ; G. klang; D. 
klank ; Sw. klang ; Dan. klang ; Gr. xXayyw, xrAahw, 
xAayfw, exAayov. It appears from the Greek, that nr 
is not radical, and that this word belongs to Class 
Lg, coinciding with clink, clank, and probably with 
clack. : : 

To nake a sharp, shrill sound, as by striking me- 

tallic substances ; or to strike with a sharp sound. 


They clanged their sounding arms. Prior. 


€LANG, n. [L. clangor; G. Mang; D. klank. See the 
verb. 

A Le shrill sound, made by striking together 
metallic substances, or sonorous bodies ; as, the clang 
of arms; or any like sound ; as, the clan of trumpets. 
This word implies a degree of harshness in the 
sound, or more harshness than elit. Milton. 

€LAN’GOR, (klang’gor,) x. [L.] A sharp, 
harsh sound. [See Crana.]} Dry 
€LAN"GOR-OUS, a. Sharp or harsh in sound. 
Spectator. 
€LAN'’GOUS, (Klang’gus,) a. Making a clang, or 
a shrill or harsh sound. Brown. 
€LANK, 2. [See Cranc.] The loud, shrill, sharp 
sound made. by a collision of metatlic or other so- 
norous bodies. __ Spectator. 
€LANK, v.t: ori To make a sharp, shrill sound ; to 
strike with a sharp sound; as, the prisoners clank 
their chains. . 
€LAN'NISH, a. Closely united, like aclan ; disposed 
to adhere closely, as the members of a clan. 
€LAN/NISH-LY, adv. Ina clannish mannes. F 
€LAN'NISH-NESS, x. Close adherence or disposition 
to unite, as a clan. 
€LAN/SHIP, 2. A state of union, as in a family or 
clan ; an association under a chieftain. Encyc. 


shrill, 
den. 


Fastening or strengthening with a 
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€LAP, v. t. ; pret.and pp. CLarrep or Cuapt. [D. klap- 
pen, kloppen; Dan. klapper; Sw. klappa; G. klappen 
or klafen; Russ. kleplyu. The Dutch and German 
words signify to clap or strike, and to talk, clatter, 
-Prate. Sax.-cleopian.or clypian, to call, to speak, 
whence ycleped, [obs. 5] W. clepian, to clack, to babble, 
from ep, a lapping, Uepiaw, to lap, to lick. ‘The 
sense is to send, drive, or strike, L. alapa, a slap.] 

1. To strike with a quick motion, so as to maké 

a noise by the collision; to strike with something 
broad, or having a flat surface ; as, to clap the hands; 
to clap the wings. Locke. Dryden. 
, _ 2, To thrust; to drive together; to shut hastily ; 
followed by to} as, to clap to the door or gate. 
Locke. Shak, 

3. To thrust or drive together; to put one thing to 
another by a hasty or sudden motion ; followed by to, 
on, or mj; as, to clap the hand to the mouth; to clap 
spurs to a horse ; to-clap on a saddle. : 

Watts. Addison. Dryden. 
_ 4. To thrust ; to-put; place, or send; followed by 
in, into, under, over, &c.; as, to clap one under the 
hatches; to clap one into Bedlam ; to clap a board 
over a pit. Shak. Spectator. 

5. To applaud ; to manifest approbation or praise 
by striking the hands together; as, to clap a per- 
formance on the stage. 

6. To infect with venereal poison. Wiseman. 

To clap up; to make or complete hastily ; as, to clap 
up a peace. Shak, Howel. 

2. To imprison hastily, or with little delay. 

; Sandys. 
€LAP, v. i. To move or drive together suddenly with 
noise. 


* 


The doors around me clapt. Dryden. 


2. To enter on with alacrity and briskness; to 
drive or thrust on ; as we say to reapers or mowers, 
clap in, or clap to; that is, enter on the work, begin 
Without delay, begin briskly. i F 

3. To strike the hands together in applause. 

Bid them clap. Shak. 
€LAP, 7. .A driving together; a thrust and collisio 
2 bodies with noise, usually bodies with broad sur: 
aces. 


Give the door a ¢lap. Swift, 
2. A sudden act or motion ; a thrust. 
Pay all clebts at one clap, Suift 


3. A burst of sound; a sudden explosion ; as, @ 
clap of thunder. ; 
4. An act of applause ; a striking of hands to ex- 
press approbationy Addison. 
5. A venereal infection. [Fr. elapoir ; D. klapoor.} 
P 


6. With falconers, the nether part of the beak of a 
hawk. 3 Bailey. 
€LAP/BOARD, (klab’bord,)n. A thin, narrow board, 

for covering houses. [U. States.] 

The word is also used as a verb for to cover with 
clapboards. 

In England, according to Bailey, a clapboard is 
what, in America, is called a stave tor casks. 

€LAP’-DISH, n. A-wooden bow! or dish. 

€LAP’-DOE-TOR, zn. One who is skilled in healing 
the clap, or venereal disease. Tatler. 

€LAP/-NET, n. A net for taking larks, united with 
-a looking-glass, Bailey. Eneyc. 

€LAP’PED, (klapt,) pp. Thrust or put on or together 
applauded by. striking the hands together ; infecte 
with the venereal disease. 

€LAP’PER, n. A person who claps, or applauds by 
clapping. 

2. That which strikes, as the tongue of a bell, or 
the piece of wood that strikes a mill-hopper, 

3. A burrow or inclosure. [Obs.] 

€LAP’PER-€CLAW, v.t. [clapand claw.] To fight ° 
and scratch. ‘Smart. Hence, : 

2. To scold ; to abuse with the tongue; to revile. 

Shak. Hudibras, 
€LAP’PING, ppr. Driving or putting on, in, over, or 
under, by a sudden motion ; striking the hands to- 
ether. ; 5 
€LAP'PING, m. The act of striking the hands to. 
gether, ordinarily by way of applause. 
€LAP!-TRAP, n. A trap for clapping in theaters, 
Hence, a trick or device to gain applause. 
€LABE, x. A hun of the order of St. Clare. 

; Chalmers. 
€LAR/EN-CEDX, } (klar’en-shu,) 2. In Great Brit- 
£LAR/EN-CIEDX, ain, the second king at arms. 

so called from the duke of Clarence, and appointed 
: by Edward IV. His office is to marshal and dispose 
the funerals of all baronets, knights, and esquires, on 
the south of the River Trent, Bailey. Encye. 
€LARE’-OB-S€OURE’, n. [L. clerus, clear, and obscu- 
rus, obscure. ] 

Light and shade in painting; of the particular dis- 
tribution of the lights and shades of a piece, with re 
spect to the ease of the eye and the effect of the 
whole piece; also, a design of two colors. Encyc. 

€LAR/ET, 2. .jFr. clairet, from cluir, clear; It. da 
retto. 

A 1 atthe of French wine, of a clear, pale red 
color. Thomson. - 
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€LAR'I-CHORD, n. [L. darus, clear, and ehorda, a; € 
string. See Cuorp.] s Y 
~ A musical instrument, in form of a spinet, now 
out of use ; called, also, manich ‘ 
€LAR-I-FI-€A'TION, 2. [See Craniry.] The act 
ef clearing; particularly the clearing or fining of 
liquid substances from all feculent matter by chem- 
ica}’ means, _ Bacon. 
€LAR/L-FLED, (klar’e-fide,) pp. ora. Purified; made 
clear or fine } defecated. h : 
€LAR’T-FI-ER,.2. That which clarifies or purifies ; 
as, whites of eggs, blood, and isinglass, are clarifiers 
of liquors. ; Edwar 
2. A vessel in which liquor is clarified. 
Birgine 5 Med, Repos. 
€LAR'I-FY, v.t. [Fr. clarifier; It. chiarificare; from 
L. clarus, clear, and facio, to make.J 
1. To make clear ; to purify from feculent matter ; 
to defecate; to fine; applied particulatly to liquors; 
_ as, to clarify wine or sirup> E 
2, To make clear; to brighten or illuminate; ap- 
plied to the mind or reason, [Rarely used.] South. 
€LAR'I-FY, v.i. To clear up; to grow clear or 
bright. 
His understanding clarifies, in discoursing with ae 


€ 


COM. 
2. To grow or become clear or fine; to become 
pure, as liquors. Cider clarifies by fermentation. 
€LAR'I-FY-ING, ppr: or a. Making clear, pure, or 
bright ; defecating ; growing clear. 
€LAR'I-ON, 2. [Fr. clairon; Sp. clatin; It. chiarina ; 
Port. clarim; from L. clarus, clear, from its shrill 
sound.] , 
A kind of trumpet, whose tube is narrower and its 
tone more acute and shrill than that of the common. 
trumpet, Encyc. 
€LAR-1-O-NET!, } 2. [Fr. clarinette.] A wind instru- 
€LAR'I-NET, ment of music, with a mouth 
partaking of a trumpet form, and played on by means 
of holes and keys. 
€LA-RIS’O-NQUS, a. [L. clarus and sonus,] 
Having a clear sound. 
€LAR'I-TUDE, n. Clearness; splendor. [Little 


used. ] Beaum. and Fl. 
Seer n. [Fr.clarté; L, claritas, from clarus, 
clear. 


Clearness ; brightness; splendor. [Little used.] 
Bacon. Brown. 


€LART, v.t. To.daub, smear, or spread. Grose. 
€LART’Y, a. Wet: slippery. . Grose. 
€LAR’Y, v.t. To make a loud or shrill noise. [Vot 
used. | > Golding. |€ 
€LA'/RY, x. [A corruption of Sclarea.] A plant of| ¢ 


the genus Salvia, or sage ;.Salvia Sclarea. 
€LA'RY-WA-TER. n. A composition of brandy, 

sugar, clary- flowers, and cinnamon, With a little am- 

bergris dissolved in it. It is a cardiac, and helps di- 


gestion. : Encyc. 
€LASH. v.2, [D. etsen; G. klatschen, klitschen; Dan. 
klatsker.] 


1. To strike against ; to drive against with force. 
Note. — The sense of this word is simply to strike 
against or meet with force; but when two sounding 
bodies strike together, the effect is a sound. Hence 
the word often implies, to strike with a noise; as, 

clashing arms. . Denham. 
2. To meet in opposition ; to be contrary; to act 
in a contrary direction; to interfere, as opposing 
ersons, minds, views, interests, &c.; as, the opin- 

ons of men clash: clashing interests. Suuth, Bacon. 

Independent jurisdictions — could not fail to clash. 


Dwight’s Theol. 
€LASH, v.¢. To striké one thing. against another, 
with sound, 


den. 
€LASH, xn A meeting of bodies with violent 3 a 
striking together with noise ; collision, or nvisy collis- 
ion of bodies; as, the clash of arms. Pope. Denham. 

2. Opposition ; contradiction; as-between differ- 
ing or contending interests, views, purposes, &c. 

: ; Atterbury. Denham, 

€LASH'ING, ppr. Striking against with noise; meet- 
ing in opposition ; opposing ; interfering. . 
ELASH'ING, a. Interfering; opposite; as, clashing | 
interests, : 
€LASH'ING, nx. A striking against; collision of 
hodies ; opposition. Howel, 
€LASH'ING-LY, adv. With clashing. ' 
€LASP, n. [Ir, clasba; elapse, Chaucer.] 

t. A hook for fastening ; a catch; a small hook to 
hold together the covers of a book, or the different 
parts of a garment, ofa belt, &c. Addison. 

2, A close embrace ; a throwing of the arms around. 

Shak, 
€LASP, v. t. To shut or fasten fogether with a clasp. 
Pope. * 

2, To catch and hold by twining ; to partennd and 
cling to ; as, the clasping ivy. Milton. 

3. To inclose and hold in the hand; or simply to 
fhclose or encompass with the. fingers. Bacon. 

4. To embrace closely ; to throw the arms round ; 

to catch with the arms. ' Milton. Dryden. 

5. ‘To inclose and press, 

€LASP'ED, (klaspt,) pp. 


Fastened with a clasp ; 
shut; embraced 


3; inclosed ; encompassed ; caught. 
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€LASP'ER-ED, a. 
€LASP’ING, ppr. ora. Twining round ; catching and 


€LASS, v.t. To arrange in a class or classes, to ar- 


€LASS/ED, (klast,) pp. 


€LAS'SIE, x. 
-word is applied to writers of a like character in any 


€LAS/SIG-AL-LY, ado. 


€LAS-SI€-AL/LTY, 
€LAS'SIE AL-NESS, 
€LAS-SIFIE, a. 


€LAS-SLFLER’TION, n. [See 


€LAS'SI-FI-CA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to classifica- 
€LAS/SI-FI-ED, pp. or a. Arranged in classes; 
CLAS/SLFY, v. tf [L. classis,a class, and facio, to 


CLA 
LASP’ER, x. He or that which clasps; usually the 
tendril of a vine or other plant, which twines round 


something for support. 
Furnished with tendrils. 


holding; embracing; inclosing; shutting or fasten- 
ing with a clasp. 

2. In Sotany, surrounding the stem at the base, as 
a leaf. Martyn. 
LASP/-KNIFE, (-nife,)n. A knife which tolds into 
the handle. Johnson. 


€LASS, x. [L. classis, a class, a fleet, a troop, that is, 


a collection; It. classe; Fr. classe; Sp. clase; Arm. 
clagz, and sclagz; Dan. klasse, a class, and klase, a 
cluster, a bunch. This seems to be a branch: of the 
root of L. claudo, clausus.] 

1, An order or rank of persons ; a number of per- 
sons in society, supposed to have some resemblance, 
or equality, in rank, education, property, talents, and 
the like; as in the phrase, all] classes of men in so- 
ciety. 

The readers of poetry may be distinguished into three classes, 

according to their capacity of judging. Dryden. 

2, A number of students in a college or school, of 
the same standing, or pursuing the same studies. In 
colleges, the students entering or becoming members 
the same yeaf, and pursuing the same studies. In 
academies and schools, the pupils who learn the 
same lesson, and recite together. In some cases, 
students of different standings, pursuing the same 
studies and reciting together, or attending the same 
professor, or the same course of lectures. 

3. Scientific division or arrangement; a set of 
beings or things having something in common, or 
ranged under a commun denomination. Hence, in 
zoology, animals are divided into classes, as quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, &c. So, in botany, plants are 
arranged in classes. Classes are natural or artificial ; 
natural, when founded on natural relations or resem- 
blances ; artificial, when formed arbitrarily, for want 
of a complete knowledge of natural relations. Martyn. 


range in sets, or ranks, according to some method 
founded on natural distinctions ; to place together, 
or in one division, men or things which have, or are 
supposed tu have, something in common. 

2. To place in ranks or divisions students that are 
pursuing the same studies; to form into a class or 
classes. 

Arranged in a class or in 
sets. 

LAS'SI€, a, [L. classicus; Fr. classique; It. 
LAS/SI€-AL, classico ; Sp. clasico ; from L. classis, 
the first order of Roman citizens. ] 

1. Relating to ancient Greek and Roman authors 
of the first rank or estimation, which, in modern 
times, have been, and still are, studied as the best 
models of fine writing. Thus Aristotle, Plato, De- 
masthenes, Thucydides, &c., among the Greeks, and 
Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Sallust, Cesar, and ‘Tacitus, 
among the Latins, are classical authors. Hence, 

2. Pertaining to writers of the first rank among 
the moderns ; being of the first order; constituting 
the best model or authority as an author; as, Ad- 
dison and Jolson are English classical writers 
Hence, classical denotes pure, chaste, correct, re- 
fined ; as, a classical taste ; a classical style. 

At Liverpool, Roscve is like Pompey’s column at Alexandria, 

towering alone: in classic dignity, reing. 

3. Pertaining to a class or Classis. 

An author of the first rank; a writer 
whose style is pure, correct, and refined ; primarily, 
a Greek or Roman author of this character; but the 


nation.- Pope. 

2. A book written by an author of the first class. 
In the manner of classes ; 
according to a regular order of classes or sets. 

lt would. be impossible to bear all its specific details in the 

memory, if they were not classically arranged. 
Kerr’s Lavoisier. 

2, In a classical manner; according to the manner 

of classical authors 


sical. 

Constituting a class or classes ; 
noting classification, or the order of distribution into 
sets. Med.’ Repos. Her. 2. 
Curassiry.] The act 
of forming into a class or classes; distribution into 
sets, sorts, or ranks. Enfield’s Phil. Encyc. 


tion ; that admits of classification. Am. Eclectic. 


formed into a class or classes, 


make ; a word of modern coinage. ] 

To make a class or classes; to distribute into 
classes ; to arrange in sets according to some com- 
mon- properties or characters, : 

The diseases and casunities are not scientifically classified. 

Tooke, Russ. Emp. i. 531. See also Aikin’s Letters, 106. 
Cowie eeadsey, i. 345, Walsh, iii. 44. Stewart, El. 


n. The quality of being clas-|. 
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€LAS/SI-FY-ING, ppr. Forming 2 class of claskes§ 
arranging in sorts or ranks. Le 

€LASS/ING, ppr. Arranging in a class or Cdgses, 

‘€LAS'SIS, n. Class; order; sort. - f 

2. A judicatory in the Reformed Dutch and French 
churches, corresponding to a presbytery. 

3. A convention or eee i 

€LAT'TER,v.% ([D. klateren, kletteren; W. clewliawy 
Sax. clatninge,a clattering. Qu. Fr. eclater; L. latro, 
to bark; Sax. Alyd, loud.. It seems to be a diminu- 
tive. 

1. Io make rattling sounds; to make repeated 
sharp sounds, as by striking sonorous bodies; as, to 
clatter on a shield. den. 

2. To utter continual or repeated sharp sounds, oF 
rattling sounds, by being struck together ; as, clatters 
ing arms. 

. To talk fast and idly ; to run on; to rattle with 
the tongue. Spenser. | 
€LAT’TER, v.t. To strike and make a rattling noise,’ 


You clatter still your brazen kettle. ” Swife 4 
2. To dispute, jar, or clamor. [.4 low word.] 
Martin. 


€LAT'TER, xn. A rapid succession of abrupt, sharp 
sounds, inade by the collision of metallic or other 
sonorous-bodies ; rattling sounds. Swift. 

2, Tumultuous and confused noise; a repetition 
of abrupt, sharp sounds, Swift. Shak. 

€LAT’TER-ER, n. One who clatters ; a babbler. 

€LAT'TER-ING, ppr. or a. Making or uttering sharp, 
abrupt sounds, as by a collision of sonorous bodies; 
talking fast, with noise; rattling. 

€LAT’TER-ING, n._ A rattling noise. 

€LAT'TER-ING-LY, adv. With clattering, 

€LAU/DENT, a. [L. claudens; claudo, to shut.) 
Shutting ; confining; drawing together; as, a claue 
dent muscle. [ Little used.] 

€LAU'DI-CANT, a. Halting; limping. [Little used.] 

€LAU'DI-€ATE, v. i. [L. claudico, to limp, from 
eR ge lame.] To halt or limp, [Little used, or not 
at all. , 

ebau-brex'TIon, n. A halting or limping. [Lit 

e used; 

€LAUSE, x. [Fr. clause; L. clausura, from claudo, to 
shut; Gr. xAccw, xAetoros; W. claws; Eng, closes 
Sax. hlidan, to cover; hlid, a cover, a lid, which see, 
Class Ld, No. 1, 8, 9.] 

Literally, a close, or inclosure. Hence, that whic, 
is included, or contained, within certain limits. ‘ 

1. In language, or grammar, a member of a period. 
or sentence ; a subdivision of a sentence, in which: 
the words are inseparably connected with each other 
in sense, and can not, with propriety, be separated by, 
a point; as, ‘¢ There is reason to think that he afters 
ward rose to favor, and obtained several honorsg 
civil and military.”? In this sentence are we 
clauses. 

2. An article in a contract or other writing; a dis 
tinct part of a contract, will, agreement, charter, 
commission, or other writing ; a distinct stipulation, 
condition, proviso, grant, covenant, &c. South, 

€LAUS‘THAL-ITE, rn. Native seleniuret of lead, 
having a lead-gray color. Dana. 

€LAUS’TRAL, a. [L. claustrum, an inclosure, from 
claudo. See Cuause.] 

Relating to a cloister, or religious house; as, @ 
claustral prior. Ayliffe. 

€LAU’SU-LAR, a. Consisting of or having clauses. 


Smart. 
€LAUS'URE, (klaw/zhur,) ». [See Crause.] The 


act of shutting up or confining; confinement. [Lit- 
ue used.) Geddes, 
2. In anatomy, an imperforated canal. 
Coxe. Quincy. 
€LA!'VATE, 


a, 


€LA'VA-TED, [L. clava; Eng. a club; W. clpa.} 
1. Club-shaped ; having the form of a club; grows 
ing gradually thicker toward the top, as certain parts 
of a plant. Martyn. 
2. Set with knobs. Woodward, | 
€LAVE, pret. of Creavi 
€LAV’EL-LA-TED, a. An epithet applied to potash 
and pearlash, (cluvellati cineres,) from the billets of 
wood with which they were burnt. Smart. Coze, 
€LA/VI-A-RY, 2. [L. clavis, a key; Gr. xdets, cone. 
tracted from xActdow; L. claudo.} z 
In music, an index of keys, or a scale of lines ang 
_ spaces, Encyc., art, ps wt 
a n, [L. clavis,a key, and chorda, q 
string. ‘ 
A musical instrument of an oblong figure, of the 
nature of a spinet. The strings are muffled with 
small bits of fine woolen cloth, to soften the sounds ;, 
used in nunneries. (See CLanicuorp.] Encye. 
€LAV'I-€LE, 2x. clavicula, a tendril, that is, a. 
little key or fastener, from clavis, a kéy or lock. 
The collar bone. There are two clavicles, or chan- 
nel bones, joined at one end to the scapula or shoul- 
der bone, and at the other to the sternum or breast 


bone. Quincy. 
€LAV'LEORN, n. The name of a family of insects, 
€LA'VI-ER, x. [L. clavis,a key.] In music, an ase — 

semblage of all the keys of an organ or piano-forte,, 


ae 
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representing all the sounds used in melody and 
harmony. 

€LA-V{ie'U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the collar bone or 
clavicle. 

€LAV'I-GER, n., [L. clavis, a key, and gero, to 


carry. 
One who keeps the keys of any place. 
' Ch, Relig. Appeal. 
E€LAW, xn. [Sax, claw; G. klaue; D. klaauw; Dan 
law ; Sw. kdof, or klo.J : : 
“g. The sharp, hooked nail, of a beast, bird, or other 
animal. 
Every beast that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth the cleft into two 
claws, and cheweth the cud, ye shajl eat. — Deut, xiv. 
His nails were grown like  claiws.— Dan. iv. _ 
2. The whole foot of an animal armed with 
booked nails. 
.3. The hand, in contem 


€LAW, y. t. (Sax. clawen.] To pull, tear, or eae 


with the nails. Shak. 
2, To scratch or tear in gempral ; to tickle. 
Shak. Hudibras. 
. To flatter. [Obds.] Shak, 


To claw-off or away ; to scold or rail at. LZ’ Estrange. 

Q. In seamanship, to turn to windward and beat, 
to pet falling on a lee shore. - Hence, 

In vulgar language, to_get off or escape, 
€LAW’BACK,-n. [claen and back.] One who flatters ; 
a sycophant ; a-wheedlér. - ¥ Jewel. 
€LAW‘ED, (klawd,) pp. Scratched, pulled, or torn 

with claws. : 

2. a. Furnished with claws, Grew, 

CLAW'ING, ppr. Pulling, tearing, or scratching with 
claws or nails. 
a: OFF, 2 The act of beating or working 
: from a lee shore, or from another vessel. 
b Totten. 

€LAW'LESS, a. Destitute of claws. 

»_ Journ. of Science. 
ELAY, 2. (Sax. cleg; G. kle; D. klei; W.clai; Dan, 

g, viscous, sticky.]. , 

L. The name of certain substances which are mix- 
tures of silex and alumine, sometimes with lime, 
Magnesia, alkali, and metallic oxyds. A species of 
earths which are firmly coherent, weighty, compact, 
and hard when dry, but stiff, viscid,'and ductile 
when moist, and smootlf to the touch; not readily 
diffusible in water,-and when mixed, not readily 
subsiding in it. They contract by heat. Clays ab- 
sorb water greedily, and become soft, but are so 
tenacious as to be molded into any: shape ; and hence 
they are the materials of bricks and various vessels, 
domestic and chemical. Encyc. , Cleaveland. 

2. In poetry and in Scripture, earth in general. 

Donne. 


I also am formed out of the clay. —Job xxxiil. 
3, In Scripture, is used to express: frailty, 
lidbleness to decay and destruction. 
They that dwell in houses of clay. — Job iv. 


€LAY, v.?. To cover or manure with clay. Mortimer. 
2. To purify and whiten with clay, as sugar. 


i Edwards, W. Ind. 
€LAY-BRAIN’ED, 2. Stupid. Shak, 
€LAY’-BUILT, (kia’bilt,) a. Built with clay. 
€LA¥’-COLD, a. Cold as clay or earth ; lifeless, 

i Rowe. 


€LAY'ED, pp. or a. Covered or manured with clay. 
2. Purified and whitened with clay; as, clayed 
sugar. Edards. 
€LAYES, x. pl. [Fr. claic, a hurdle; W. clwyd.} 
. _ In fortification, wattles or hurdles made with stakes 
interwoven with osiers, to cover lodgments. 
Chambers. 
€LAY’EY, a. Consisting of clay; abounding with 
a8] partaking. of clay ; like clay. 
€LAY'-GROUND, n. Ground consisting of clay, or 
abounding, with it. . 
€LAY'ING, ppr. Covering or manuring with clay. 
2. Purifying with clay. 
OLAY'ISH, a. Partaking of the nature of clay, or 
containing particles of it. 
€LAY'- D,)n. Land consisting of clay, or 
€LAY'-SOIL, abounding with it. 
€LAY’-MARL,n A whitish, smooth, chalky clay. 


? ! Mortimer. 
€LAY'MORE, ». A large sword; used formerly by 
AY'— LS pit where clay is dug. Woodward. 
€LAY’-SLATE, n. In mineralogy, argillaceous schist ; 


argillite, 

€LAY'-STONE, n. -A mineral, the thonstein of Wer- 
ner, and indurated clay of Kirwan. It resembles 
compact limestone or a marl, Its texture is 
porous, compact, or slaty. Its color is often 
tinged with yellow or blue ; also rose or. in red, or 
brownish red, and sometimes greenish. Cleaveland. 

€LEAN, a. [Sax. clene; W. glan or glain; Ir. glan; 
Ann, Tie primary sense seems to be, to open 
or to remove, to separa! 

In @ general sense, free from extraneous matter, or 
whatever is injurious or offensive: hence its signifi- 
cation depends on the nature and qualities of the 
substances to which it is applied. 


CLE 

1. Free from dirt, or other foul matter; as, clean 
water ; a clean cup; a clean floor. 

2. Free from weeds or stones; as, clean land, a 
clean garden or field. 

3. Free from knots or branches; as, clean timber. 
Ia America, clear is generally used. 

4. Free from moral impurity ; innocent. 

Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?—Job xiv. 

Acts xviii. 

5. Free from ceremonial defilement. 
Num. xix. 
oat aes from guilt; sanctified; holy. John xiii. 

3- li. 

7. That might be eaten by the Hebrews. 
Vii. viii. 

8. That might be used. . Luke x1. 

9, Free from a foul disease ; cured of leprosy. 2 
Kings v. Matt. viii. 

10. Dextrous, adroit; not bungling; free from 
awkwardness; as, a clean feat ; a clean boxer. 

11. Free from infection; as, a clean ship. <A clean 
bill of health is a certificate that a ship is clean, or 
free from infection. 

CLEAN, adv. Quite; perfectly; wholly; entirely ; 
fully ; indicating separation or complete removal of 
every part. ‘The people passed clean over Jordan.” 
Josh. ni, ‘Is his mercy clean gone forever??? Ps. 
xxvii. This use of clean is not now elegant, and not 
used except in vulgar language. 

2. Without miscarriage ; dextrousty. 


Pope came off clean with Homer, 


€LEAN, v. = [Sax. clenan; W. glanau. 
adjective. ] = 
. To remove all foreign matter from; to separate 
from any thing whatever is extraneous fo it, or what- 
ever is foul, noxious, .or offensive, as dirt or filth 
from the hands, body, or clothes ; foul matter from a 
vessel ; weeds, shrubs, and stones from a meadow ; to 
purify. Thus a house is cleaned by sweeping and 
washing ; a field is cleaned by plowing and hoeing. 
€LEAN’ED, pp. Freed from filth or dirt. 
€LEAN’ER, zn. A person,or thing that cleans. 
€LEAN!-HAND-ED, a. Having clean hands. 
€LEAN/-HEART-ED, a. Having a pure heart. 
€LEAN'ING, ppr. Freeing from filth. 
E€LEAN'ING, rn. The act of making clean. 
2. The afterbirth of cows, ewes, &ct, Gardiner 
€LEAN’LI-NESS, (klen'li-ness,) x. [from cleanly.] 
. Freedom from dirt, filth, or any foul, extraneous 


Lev. x. 


Gen. 


Henley. 
See the 


matter. Addison, 
2. Neatness of person or dress; purity. Swift. 
€LEAN’LY, (klen'ly,) a. [from clean.] Free from 


dirt, filth, or any foul matter ; neat; carefully avoid- 


ing filth. ryden, Addison. 
2. Pure; free from mixture ; innocent ; as, cleanly 

joys. Glanville, 
3. Cleansingt making clean ; as, cleanly powder. 


ose Ps Prior. 
4. Nice; artful; dextrous; adroit; as, a cleanly 
play ; a cleanly evasion. [Obs.] 


oy 1 Estrange. 
€LEAN'LY, (klen'ly,) adv. In a elean manner; 
neatly ; without filth. Shak. 


€LEAN’NESS, xn. Freedom from dirt, filth, and for- 
eign matter; neatness. 

2. Freedom from infection or a foul disease. 

3. Exactness; purity ; justness; correctness; used 
of language or style; as, cleanness of expression. 
Obs. Dryden. 

4, Purity ; innocence. 

In Scripture, cleanness of hands denotes innocence. 
Cleanness* of teeth denotes want of provisions. 
Amos iv. 6. 

€LEANS’/A-BLE, (klenz/a-bl,) a. That may be 
cleansed. Sherwood. 

€LEANGE, (klenz,)v. t [Sax. clensian, from clene, 
clean. 

1. Ta purify ; to make clean; to remove filth, or 
foul matter of any kind, or by any process whatever, 
as by washing, rubbing, scouring, scraping, purging, 
ventilation, &c.; as, to cleanse the hands or face ; to 
cleanse a garment; to cleanse the bowels ; to cleanse a 
ship ; to cleanse an infected house. 

2. Fo freé from a foul or infectlvus disease; to 
heal, Lev. xiv. 4,8. Mark {. 42. 

3. To free from ceremonial pollution, and conse- 
crate toa holy use. Mum. viii. 15. Ezek, xliii. 20. 

-4, To purify from guilt. 1 John i. 7. 
5. To remove; as, tocleanseacrime. Dryden. 
€LEANS’ED, (klenzd,) pp. Purified ; made clean ; 
urged; healed. 
€LEANS/ER, (klenz‘er,) nm. He or that which 
cleanses ; in- medicine, a detergent. Arbuthnot. 
€LEANS/ING, (klenz/ing,) ppr. Purifying; making 
clean ; urging ; removing foul or noxious matter 
from ; freeing from guilt. 
€LEANS'ING, (klenz/ing,) a. ‘Adapted to cleanse 


and purify. f 
ie, ced Bet n. The act of purifying 
or purging. fark i. 44. Luke v.14, 


€LEAN!-TIM’BER-ED, a. Well-proportioned. 
“ins use.] Shi 


[Vos 
ak. 
€LEAR, a.‘ [W. claer, clear, bright, from .laer, a re- 
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flux, Uaeru, to ebb, to clear, or W. eglur, ciear, from 
Uur, extended, [like door ;] Ir. gleair, lear, leir, and 
ia Arm. sclear; L. clarus; Fr. clair; Sp. and 
, Port. claro; It. chiaro; D. klaar; G. klar; Sw. and 
Dan. klar. See Gurarz and Gory.) 

1. Open ; free from obstruction ; as, a clear plat of 
ground ; the way is clear. 
4 2. Free from clouds, or fog ; serene; as, a clear 

ay. ors 
3. Free from foreign matter ; unmixed ; pure ; as, 
clear water ;. clear sand ; clear air; clear glass. 

4, Free from any ‘thing that creates doubt or un- 
certainty ;\ apparent ;‘evident ; manifest , not ob- 
scure; conspicuous ; that is, open to the mind; as, 
the reason is clear. ' 

5. Unclouded ; luminous; not obscured; as, a 
clear suty; a clear shining after arain. 2 Sam. xxiii. 
6. Unobstructed ; unobscured ; as, a clear view. 

7. Perspicacious ; sharp; as, a clear sight. 

8. Not clouded with-care, or ruffled by passion; 
cheerful ; serene ; as, a clear aspect. Milton. 

9. Evident; undeniable ; indisputable; as, the 
victory was clear. Milton, 

10. Quick to understand ; prompt; acute, 

Mother of science, now J feel thy power 
Within me clear. Milton, 

11, Free from guilt or blame ; innocent ; unspotted ; 
irreproachable. 2 Cor. vii. 

In action faithful, and in honor clear, Pope. 


12. Free from bias; unprepossessed; not preoc- 
cupied ; impartial ; as, a clear judgment. Sidney. 

13. Free from debt or obligation ; not liable to 
prosecution ; as, to be clear of debt or peEpone Dele 

ay. 

14. Free from deductions or charges; as, lier 
gain or profit. Locke. 

15. Not entangled ; unembarrassed ; free ; as, the 
cable 1s clear. A ship is clear, when she is so remote 
from shore or other object, as to be out of danger of 
striking, or to have sea room sufficient. 

16. Open ; distinct ; not jarring>or harsh ; as, a clear 
sound ; a clear voice. . 

17. Liberated ; freed ; acquitted of charges; as, a 
man has been tried, and got clear. ‘ 

18. Free from spots or any thing that disfigures ; 
as, a clear skin. 

Clear is followed by from or by of. 

Thou shalt be clear from this my oath. —Gen, xxiv. a 
. The air is clear of damp exhalations, Temple. 
€LEAR, adv. Plainly; not obscurely ; manifestly. 

2. Clean ; quite; entirely ; wholly ; indicating 
entire separation ; as, to cut a piece clear off ; to 
go clear away; but in this sense its use is not 
elegant. 

Clear, or in the clear, among joiners and carpenters, 
is applied to the net distance between two bodies, 
where no other intervenes, or between their nearest 
surfaces ; e. g., to the space within walls, or lengtb 
and breadth clear or exclusive of the thickness of the 
wall. 

€LEAR,». t, To make clear; to fine ; to remove any 
nts foreign ; to separate from any foul matter; to 
purify ; to clarify ; as, to clear liquors. 

2. To free from obstructions ; as, to clear the road. 

3. To free from any thing noxious or injurious; as, 
to clear the ocean of pirates; to clear the land ot 
enemies. 

4. To remove any encumbrance, or embarrass- 
menty often followed by off or away ; as, to clear off 
debts ; to clear away rubbish. 

5. To free ; to liberate, or disengage, to exonerate ; 
as, to clear a man from debt, obligation, or duty. 

6. To cleanse; as, to clear the hands from filth ; 
to clear the bowels. 

7. To remove any thing that obscures, as clouds or 
fog; to make bright; as, to clear the sky ; sometimes 
followed by up. Dryden. Milton, 

8. To free on obscurity, perplexity, or ambiguity ; 
as, to clear a question or theory ; to clear up a case or 
point. : Prior. 

9. ‘T'o purge from the imputation of guilt; to jus- 
tify or vindicate, 

How shall we clear ourselves ?— Gen, xtiv. 

‘That will by no means clear the guilty. — Ex. xxxty, 

10. In a legal sense, to acquit on trial, by-veraict ; 
as, the prisoner has been tried and cleared. 

11. To make gain or profit, beyond all expenses 
and charges; as, to clear ten per cent. by a sale of 
goods, or by a voyage. 

12. To remove wood from lafid; to cut down 
trees, remove or burn them, and prepare land for 
tillage or pasture ; as, to clear land for wheat. 

13. To leap over or pass by without touching, or 
failure ; as, to clear a hedge or ditch, W. Scott. 

To clear a ship at the custom-house, is to exhibit the 
documents required by law, give bonds, or perform 
other acts requisite, and procure a permission to sail, 
and such papers as the law requires. 

To clear the land, in seamen’s language, is to gain 
such a distanée from shore, as to have open sea room, 
and be out of danger from the land. 

To clear the hold, is to empty or unload a ship. 

To clear a ship for action, or to clear for action, is to 
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remove all encumbrances from the decks, and pre- 
for an engagement. 
€LEAR, v.%. To become free from clouds or fog; to 
wevome fair ; often followed by up, off, or away; as, 
the sky clears; the weather clears up; it clears away ; 
it clears off: . 
2. To be disengaged from encumbrances, distress, 
or entanglements ; to become free or disengaged. 
He that clears at once will relapes. Bacon. 


€LEAR’AGE, 2 The remoying of any thing. [Lit- 


te used.) ' 
€LEAR’ANCE, 7. A certificate that a ship or vessel 
bas been cleared at the custom-house ; permission to 
sail. 
€LEAR/ED, pp. or a. Purified s freed from foreign 
matter, or from encumbrance ; made manifest ; made 
luminous ; cleansed; liberated; acquitted; disen- 


aged. 
eLEAWER, n. That which clear, purifies, or en- 
lightens ; that which brightens. f Addison. 
€LEAR/ING, ppr. Purifying; removing foul matter, 
encumbrances, or obstructions; making evident, or 
luminous; cleansing; liberating; disengaging ; ac- 
quitting ; making gain beyond all costs and charges. 
€LEAR/ING, n. A defense ; justification ; vindica- 
tion. 2 Cor. vii. : 
2. A place or tract of land cleared of wood for 
cultivation ; @ common use of the word in America, 
3. The act of making clear. 
€LEAR'ING-SOUSE, rn; A place in London, where 
bankers meet daily, to exchange drafts and settle 
balances. M Culloch. 
€LEAR’LY, adv. Plainly; evidently; fully ; as, the 
fact is clearly proved. : 
2. Without obstruction ; luminously ; as, to shine 


clearly. 
3. With clear discernment; as, to understand 
clearly. 
4, Without entanglement or confusion. Bacon. 
5. Plainly ; honestly ; candidly. 
Tillotson. 


Deal clearly and impartially with yourselves, 

6. Without reserve, evasion, or subterfuge. Davies. 

€LEAR'NESS, n.. Freedom from foul or extraneous 

matter; purity ; as, the clearness of water, or other 
liquor. 

2. Freedom from obstruction or encumbrance ; as, 
the clearness of the ground. ~ 

3. Freedom from fogs or clouds; openness; as, the 
clearness of the sky. Jt generally expresses less than 
brightness or splendor. Ex. xxiv. 

4. Distinctness ; perspicuity ; Juminousness; as, 
the clearness of reason, of views, of arguments, of 
explanations. 

5. Plainness, er plain dealing ; sincerity ; honesty ; 
fairness ; candor. Bacon, 

6. Freedom from imputation of ill. Shak. 

7. Freedom from spots, or any thing that dis- 
figures ; as, the clearness of the skin. 

€LEAR/-SEE-ING, a. Having a clear sight or under- 
standimg. 

€LEAR'-SHIN/ING, a. [clear and shine.] Shining 
with brightness, or unobstructed splendor. Shak. 

€LEAR/-SIGHT’ED, a. [clear and sight.) Seeing 
with clearness ; having acuteness of sight ; discern- 
ing; perspicacious ; as, clear-sighted reason ; a clear- 
sighted judge. 

€LEAR/-SIGHT/ED-NESS, n. Acute discernment. 

Bp. Barlow. 

€LEAR/-STARCH, ». t. [clear and starch.] To 
stiffen with starch, and then clear by elapping with 
the hands ; as, to clear-starch muslin. 

€LEAR’-STARCH-ED, (-starcht,) pp. or a. 
with starch, and then cleared by clapping. 

€LEAR’-STARCH’ER, n. One who clear-starches. 

€LEAR/-STARCH'ING, ppr. Stiffening with starch, 
and then clearing by clapping in the hands. 

2.n. The act of stiffening with starch, and then 
clearing by clapping in the hands. 

€LEAR/-STO-RY, 2. In Gothic architecture, an upper 
story, or row of windows in a church, tower, or 
other erection, rising clear above the adjoining parts 
of the building. Gloss. of Arch. 

€LEAR!-TON-ED, a. Having a clear sound. 

€LEAT, 7. [Qu. the root of L. claudo, Gr. xreOpov, 
the fastener.] 

1. A narrow strip of wood nailed on in joinery. 

2. A term applied to small wooden projections in 
tackle, to fasten ropes by. 

€LEAV'A-BLE, a. That may cleave or be divided. 
€LEAV/AGE,n, The act of cleaving or splitting, 

2. In mineralogy, the capability observed in crystals 
to undergo mechanical division in certain fixed 
directions. Danay 

€LEAVE, v. zi ; pret. Cuave or Cieaven; (Sax. cleofian, 
cliofian, to split and to adhere; clifian, to adhere; 
D. kleeven; G. kleben or kleiben; Dan. klaeber, kleber ; 
Sw. klibba; Russ. lipnu, 
anlape ted 

1. To stick ; to adhere; to hold to. 

My bones cleave to my skin. — Pa, cii, 
Let my tongue cleave to the ,roof of my mouth. — Ps. exxxvii, 
Cleave to that which is good. — Rom. xii. 

Shak, 


2. To unice aptly ; to fit; to sit well on. 


Stiffened 
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The old preterit, clave, is 
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CLE 


= en 
3. To unite or be united closely in interest or affee- | CLEP/SY-DRA, rn. [I., from Gr. xAeWudpu ; cAterror 


tion ; to adhere with strong attachment, 


A man shall leave father and mother, and eleave to his wife. — 
Gen. ii. Matt. xix. 
Cleave to Jehovah your God. — Josh, xxiii. 
€LEAVE, v. t.; pret. Clert ; pp. Ciert or CLEAvED. 
The old pret., cl. ve, is obsolete ; clave is obsolescent. 
The old participle, cloven, is ohsolescent, or rather 
used as an adjective. [Sax. cleofian, or clifian; D. 
klooven; G. klieben; Sw. klyfwa; Dan.-kléver; Russ. 
lopayu; Gr. Astw. This word seems to be connected 
with the L, liber, free, and bark, book, libero, to free, 
Fr. livrer, whence deliver.) 

1. To part or divide by force; to split or rive; to 
open or sever the cohering parts of a body, by cutting, 
or by the application of force ; as, to cleave wood ; to 
cleave a rock ; to cleave the flood. Ps. Ixxiv. 


Milton. Dryden. 

2. To part or open naturally. 

Every beast that cleaveth the cleft into two claws. — Deut. xiv. 

€LEAVE, vi. To part; to open; to crack; to sep- 
arate, as parts of cuhering bodies ; as, the ground 
cleaves by frost. 

The Mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof. — Zech. 

xiv. 

E€LEAV'ED, pp. Split; rived; divided. 

€LEAVE/LAND-ITE, mn [ome Professor Cleaveland.} 
A mineral, generally of a white or grayish-white 
color, sometimes blue, or bluish, or reddish ; called 
also silicious felspar, or albite. Phillips. 

€LEAV’‘ER, n One who cleaves; that which 
cleaves; a butcher’s instrument for cutting animal 
bodies into joints or pieces. Arbuthnot. 

€LEAV'ING, ppr. Sticking; adhering; uniting to. 
Also, splitting ; dividing ; riving. 

€LEAV'ING, n. The forcible separation of a body 
into parts, particularly of wood in the direction of 
its fibers. 

€LECHE, xn. In heraldry, a kind of cross, charged 
with another cross of the same figure, but of the 
color of the field. ’ Encyc. 

€LEDGE, 2. Among miners, the upper stratum of 
fuller’s earth. 

€LEDG'Y, a. An epithet applied to stubborn, tena- 
cious soils, or those mixed with clay. Holloway. 

€LEF, n. [Fr. clef; L. clavis, a key, the fastener. ] 

A character in music placed at the beginning of a 
staff, to determine the degree of elevation occupied 
by that staff in the general claviary or system, and to 
point out the names of all the notes which it con- 
tains in the line of that clef. Rousseau. 

€LEFT, pp. ora. from CLeave. Divided ; split; parted 
asunder. Milton. 

€LEFT, x. A space or opening made by splitting; a 
crack; a crevice ; as, the cleft ofarock. Js. ii. 21. 
Addison. 

2. A disease in horses; a crack on the bought of 
the pastern. Farrier’s Dict. 

3. A piece made by splitting ; as, a cleft of wood. 

This word is sometimes written CuiFT.] 
€LEFT’-FOOQT-ED, a. Having a cloven foot. 
€LEFT/-GRAFT, v. ¢. [cleft and graft.] To ingraft 

‘fe cleaving the stock and inserting a cion. Mortimer. 
€LEFT’-GRAFT-ING, n. A mode of grafting, in 
which the cion is inserted in a cleft made in the 
stock. ie Brande. 
€LEG,n. The horsefly ; Dan. kleg. 
€LEM, v.t. [G. klemmen.] : 
To starve. {Vvt in use.] Jonson. 
€LEM’A-TIS, n. The virgin’s bower, a?climbing 
plant; so called from its clemata, or tendrils. 
€LEM’EN-CY, n. [L. clementia, from clemens, mild, 
smooth; whence Fr. clemence, It. clemenza, Sp. cle- 
mene: W. lim, smooth ; Heb. a7 to be soft, mild, 
gentle. 

1, Mildness ; softness ; as, the clemency of the air. 

yden. 

2. Mildness of temper; gentleness or tenity of dis- 
position ; disposition to treat with favor and kindness. 

I pray thee that thou wouldest hear us of thy clemency a few 

words. — Acts xxiv. 

3. Mercy ; disposition to treat with lenity, to forgive, 
or to spare, as offenders; tenderness in punishing; 
opposed to severity, harshness, or rigor. Addison. 

4. Softness in respect to the elements; as, the 
clemency of the season. Dryden. 

€LEM/ENT, a. Mild in temper and disposition ; 
gentle ; lenient; merciful; kind; tender; compas- 


sionate. 

€LEM/ENT-INH, a. Pertaining to St. Clement, or to 
his compilations ; or to the constitutions of Clement 
the Fifth. 

€LEM/ENT-LY, adv. With mildness of temper; 


mercifully. Taylor. 
€LENCH. See Cuncn, 
€LEPE, v. t. ori. [Sax. clepan, cleopan, clypan, to cry 
out; W. clepiaw, to Cece 
To call, orname. [Obs.] Shak, 


For ycleped, see Yoverep. : 
€LEP-SAM/MI-A,n. [Gr. «errw, to hide, to steal, 
and appos, sand.) 
An instrument for measuring time by sand, like 
an hour-glass. Brown. 


to steal, to hide, and ydwp, water.] 

1, A tinepiece used by the Greeks and Romans, 
which measured time by the discharge of a certain 
quantity of water. Also, a fountain in Gseece. 

2. A chemical vessei. 
€LERE!-STO-RY. See Crear-Story. 
€LER’GI-€AL, a. Pertaining to the clergy. [Not 
used.) = cea Crenicat.] Milton. 
€LER/GY, n. [Fr. clergé; Norm. clerkus, clerez, 

clergy, or clerks, and clergie, literature ; Arm, cloer, 
the phura} of cloarccq, a clerk ; Corn. cloireg ; Ir. cleir, 
clergy, and cleirrioch, a clerk or clergyman; Ly 
clerus, clericus, which would seem to be from the 
Gr. xXnpos, lot or portion, inheritance, estate, and 
the body of those who perform sacred duties ; whence 
xAnpow, to choose by lot, to make a clerk, i 
facere. In 1 Peter v. 3, the word in the plural seems 
to signify the church or body of believers; it is ren- 
dered God’s keritage. In W. cler signifies teachers 
or learned men of the druidical order ; clerig, belong- 
ing to-the cler, clerical, It, Sp. clero, from the Latin. 
The application of this word to ministers or eccle- 
siastical teachers seems to have originated in their 
possessions, or separate allotmeats of land; or from 
the Old ‘Testament denomination of the priests, for 
the tribe of Levi is there called the lot, heritage, or 
inheritance of the Lord.) 2 

1, The body of men set apart, and consecrated, by 
dune ordination, to the service of God, in the Chris- 
tian church ; the body of ecclesiastics, in distinction 
from the laity. In England the term is confined to 
ministers of the established church. Hooker. Encyc. 

2. The privilege or benefit of clergy. - 

If convicted of a clergyable felony, he is entitled equally to his 

clergy after as before conviction, Blackstone, 
’ Benefit of clergy; in English law, originally, the 
exemption of the persons Gf ddteyinen from criminal 
process before a secular judge; a privilege which 
was extended to all who could read, such persons 
being, in the eye of the law, clerici, or clerks. But 
this privilege has been abridged and modified by 
various statutes. See Blackstone, b. 4, ch. 28. In 
the United States, no benefit of clergy exists, 
€LER/GY-A-BLE, a. Entitled to or admitting the 
benefit of clergy ; as, a clergyable felony. Blackstone. 
€LER/GY-MAN, nr. A man in holy orders; a man 
regularly authorized to preach the gospel, and ad- 
minister its ordinances, according to the forms and 
rules of any particular denomination of Christians. 
In England, none but ministers of thé Established 
Church bear the name of clergymen. 
€LER/IE, n. A clerk or clergyman. Horsley. 
€LER'I€-AL, a. [L. clericus; Gr. xAnoixos. See 
Crercy and Cerkx.] 

Relating or pertaining to the clergy, 
€LER/LSY, n. The literati, or well-educated. 
€LERK, n. (Sax. cleric, clerc, clere; L. clericus; Gr. 

xAnptxos. See Ciercy.] 

1, A clergyman, or ecclesiastic; a man in holy 
orders. Clerk is still, in England, the legal appella- 
tion of a clergyman. Ayliffes 

2. A man that can read. 

Every one that could read — being accounted a clerk, 
‘stone, 

3. A man of letters; ascholar. Sidney. South. 

The foregoing significations are found in the Eng- 
lish laws, and histories of the church; as, inthe rude 
ages of the church, learning was chiefly confined to 
the clergy. In modern usage, 

4. A writer; one who is employed in the use of 
the pen, in an office, public or private, for keeping 
records and accounts ; as, the clerk of a court. In 
some cases, clerk is synonymous with secretary; but 
not always. A clerk is always an officer subordinate 
to a higher officer, board, corporation, or person; 
whiereas, a secretary may be either a subordinate 
officer, or the head of an office o* department. 

5. An assistant in a shop ors.ure, who sells goods, 
keeps accounts, &c, ‘ 

6. A layman who is the reader of responses in 
church service. Johnson. 
€LERK’-ALE, 7. [clerk and ale] In England, the 
feast of the parish clerk. Warton, 
€LERK’'LESS, a. Ignorant; unlearned. Waterhouse. 

€LERK’LIKE, a. Like a clerk ; learned. 
€LERK!'LY, a. Scholar-like. Cranmer, 
€LERK’LY, adv. Ina learned manner. Gascoigne. 
€LERK’SHIP, x. A state of being in holy orders. 
Blackstone, 
2. Scholarship. Johnson. 
3. The office or business of a clerk or writer, 


Swift. 

€LER/O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. xXnoos, lot, and pavreca, 

divination. ] 

A divination by throwing dice or little bones 

observing the points or marks turned up. 
€LER’-STO-RY. See Cirar-Srory, 
€LEVE, ) in the composition of names, denote a 
€LiF, place situated on or near a cliff, on the 
€LIveE, side of a hill, rock, or precipice; as, 

Cleaveland, Clifton. 
€LEV’ER, a. [I know not the radical letters of this 


word. If the elements are clb, or 1d, the affinities 
— 


pa. 


® 


af 
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may be Russ. lovkie, convenient, dextrous, ulovka, 
dexterity, crall, lovlyu, to take or seize, as if allied 
to Gothic lofa, Ir. lamb, W. llaw, the hand. In Ir. 
dub is a thong or loop, a plait or fold, and craft, cun- 
ning ; lubach, sly, crafty ; lubam, to bend. In Eth. 


ANP labawi, signifies ingenious, ready, skillful, and 
the verb, to understand, or be skillful. If v, in clever, 
is from g,as in many other words, the affinities may 
be Sax. gleaw, knowing, skillful, industrious, wise, 
which is the G. klug, D. kloek, Dan. klog, Sw. klok. 
Let the reader judge. 3 

1. Dextrous; adroit in using tools or other means 
of accomplishing an end with address and skill ; as, 
a clever artisan, or clever chambermaid. — d 

2. Expert; ingenious, handling all subjects, requir- 
ing intelligence and ability, with skill, dexterity, 
and success ; as, a clever reviewer, a clever debater, 

It does not, however, denote the highest order of 
talent, much less creative genius. 

3. Bxecuted or performed with adroitness and 

dexterity ; as, a clever review, a clever speech, or 

clever device or trick. ‘ddison. 

4. In New England, good-natured, possessing an 
agreeable mind or disposition. In Great Britain, 
this word is applied to the body or the irtellect, in 
respect to adroitness of action; in America, it is ap- 
plied chiefly to the temper or disposition. In Great 
Britain, 2 clever man is a dextrous man, one who 
performs an act with skill or address. In New 
England, a clever man is a man ofa pleasing, obliging 
disposition, and amiable manners, but often imply- 
ing a moderate share of talents. [itness, suitable- 
hess, gives both senses analogically ; the former 
applied to the body or intellect ; the latter, to the dis- 
position, or its qualities. 

In some of the United States, this word is applied, 
as in England, to the intellect, denoting ingenious, 
knowing, discerning. 

€LEV'ER-LY, adv. Fitly ; dextrously ; wan ee 
utler. 
€LEV’ER-NESS, n. Dexterity ; adroitness; skill. 
Johnson. 
2. Mildness or agreeableness of disposition ; oblig- 
é ed 3 good nature. New England. 
€LEV’Y, { n. [Qu. L. clavis.] 

An iron bent to the form of an ox-bow, with the 
two ends perforated to receive a pin, used on the 
end of a cart-neap, to hold the chain of the forward 
horse or oxen; ora draft iron on a-plow. [Local in 
England. New England. 


€LEW, (klu,) x. ‘[Sax. cleow, cliwe; D. kluwen; G.. 


kloben; L. globus. The word signifies a ball or a 
lump. In Welsh, clob is a knob or bess; clwpa is a 
club or knob; clap is a lump; all from roots in 1b; 
Ub, a lump, a lubber.] 
1. A ball of thread. Spenser. 
2, The thread that forms a ball; the threau that is 
‘used to guide a person in a labyrinth. Hence, any 
thing that guides or directs one in an intricate case. 
Watts. 
3. The lower corner of a square-sail, and the aft- 
Most corner of a stay-sail. Mar, Dict. 
€LEW, (klu,) v. t. In seamanship, to truss up to the 
yard, by means of clew-garnets or clew-lines, in 
2. To direct. [order to furling. 
©LEW’ED, (klide,) pp. Trussed up, as sails. 
€LEW'-GAR’NETS, x. pl. In marine language, asort 
of tackle, or rope and pulley, fastened to the clews of 
the main and foresails, to truss them up to the yard. 
€LEW'ING, (kli/ing,) ppr. Trussing up. 
€LEW’-LINES, n.pl. These are the same tackle, and 
used for the like purpose, as clew-garnets, but are 
applied to the smaller square-sails, as the top-sail, 
top-gallant and sprit-sails, Mar. Dict. 
€LICK, v. i. [D. klikken; Fr. cliqueter, to crack} cli- 
quet, a mill-clapper.. See Crack, to the root of which 
this word belongs. 
Literally, to strike. Hence, 
To make a small, sharp noise, or rather a succes- 


sion of small, sharp sounds, as by a gentle striking. 


The solemn death-watch clicked. Gay. 


€LICK, n. In seamen’s language, a pall, or small 
piece of iron, falling into a notched or ratchet wheel, 
attached to the winches in cutters, &c. Mar. Dict. 


€LICK, x. A smnall, sharp sound. . 
; 3. t ’ rp 1 


he latch of a door. [Local.] 
€LICK’ER,x. The servant of a salesman, who stands 
at the door to invite customers. [.4 low word, and 
not used in the United States.} = 
€LICK'ET, n. The knocker of adoor. [Not used in 
the United States. 
€LICK’ING, ppr. or a. Making small, sharp noises. 
€LICK’ING, x. A small, sharp noise. 
€LVENT, x. . [Fr. client ; If. cliente; Sp. id.; L. cliens.] 
1, Among the Romans, a citizen who put himself 
under the protection of a man of distinction and in- 
fluence, who, in respect to that relation, was called 
his patron. Hence, in modern usage, 
2, One who applies to a lawyer o1 counselor for 
advice and direction in a question of law, or com- 
‘mits hie cause to his management in prosecuting a 


Cr. 


claim, or defending against a suit, in a court of jus- 
tice. Bacon. Taylor. 

3, A dependent. B, Jonson. 
€LI-ENT’AL, a. Dependent. (Unusual.] Burke. 
€LVENT-ED, a, Supplied with clients. Carew. 
€LI-EN-TELE’, x, The condition or office of a client. 

io Bp. Hall. 
€LI'ENT-SHIP, 2. The condition of a clicut; a state 
of being under the protection of a patron. {| Clientele 
is not used. ryden. 
€LIFF, 7. [Sax. clif, clyf, or cleof 3. D. klif, or klip; G. 
~ and Dan. klippe; Sw. klippa; W. clip; L. clivus; 
probably from cleaving, Sax. clifian, cleofian.} 

1, A steep bank; as, the cliffs of Dovei. 
Saxon, the clifs of the Red Sea. 
by Alfred, 

2. A high and steep rock ; any precipice. 

This word has been sometimes written Curt, and, 
if from cieaving, rending, coincides with cleft in 

€LIFF, (in music.) See CLer. (origin, 
€LIFF’Y,a. Having cliffs; broken ; craggy. Harmar. 
€LIFT‘ED, a. Broken. Congreve. 
€LI-MA€/TER, n. [Gr. xAtwaxrnp, the step of a lad- 
der, from «Atnaz, a ladder or scale; L. climacter. 

1. A critical year in human life ; but climacteric is 
more generally used. 

2. A certain space of time. et used.) Brown, 
€LI-MA€/TER-IE€, a (Gr. xAtwaxrnpixos; L. 
€LI-MA€-TER’ IAL, | climactericus, from climax, 

aladder. See Cuimax.] 

Literally, noting a scale, progression, or gradation ; 
appropriately, denoting a critical period of human life, 
or a certain mumber of-years, at the end of which a 
great change is supposed to take place in the human 
constitution. [See the noun.] 

€LI-MA€/TER-I€, n. A critical period in human 
life, or a period in which some great change is sup- 
posed to take place in the human constitution, The 
critical periods are supposed, by some persons, to be 
the years produced by multiplying 7 into the odd 
numbers, 3, 5, 7, and 9; to which others add the 
8lst year. The 63d year is called the grand climacteric. 
It has been supposed that these pericds are attended 
with some remarkable change in respect to health, 
life, or fortune. Brown. Dryden. Pope. 

€LI-MA-TAREH'I€, a. [Gr. xAc pu, climate, and apxn, 
dominion. ] 

Presiding over climates. Paus. Trans., Note. . 
€LIVMATE,2. (Gr. «Aiwa; whence L. clima; It. and 

Span. clima; Fr. climat. Qu. from Gr. xAtyw, to lean 
or incline, or the root of climaz.]} 

1. In geography, a part of the surface cf.the earth 
bounded by two circles parallel to the equator, and 
of ‘such a breadth that the longest day in the parallel 
nearest the pole is half an hour longer than that near- 
est the equator. The beginning of a climate is 4 
oem circle, in which the Jongest day is half an 

our shorter than that at the end. The climates 

begin at the equator, where the day is twelve hours 
long; and, at the end of the first climate, the longest 
day is twelve and a half hours long; and this in- 
crease of half an hour constitutes a climate, to the 
polar circles; from which climates are measured by 
the increase of a month. Johnson. Encyc. 

2. The condition of a place in relation to the various 
phenomena of the atmosphere, as temperature, mois- 
ture, &c. ‘hus we say, a warm or cold climate; a 
moist or dry climate; a favorable climate; a genial 
climate. 

€Li/MATE, v. i To dwell; to reside in a particular 


So, in 
Orosius, supposed 


region. Shak. Hist of St. Domingo. 
Little used, and hardly legitimate. ] 
€LI-MAT'I€, a. Pertaining to a climate or cli- 


€LLMAT'I€-AL, mates ; limited by a climate. 
€LY-MA-TIC'I-TY, x. The property of climatizing. 
€LI/MA-TIZE, v.t. To accustom to a new climate, 
as a plant. 
€Li/MA-TIZE, v. i, To become accustomed to a new 
climate ; as, plants will climatize in foreign countries 
€LI/MA-TIZ-ED, pp. Accustemed to a new climate 
€LI-MA-TOL’0-GY, x. [Gr. «Arua and Aoyos.] 
The science of climates; or an investigation of the 
causes on which the climate of a place.depends. 


: rande, 
€LI/MA-TURE, 2. Aclimate. [[ittle used.] Shdlé 
€LI/MAX, n. [Gr. xAcuaz, a scale or. ladder; L. 
climaz, perhaps from the root of the W. Uamu, to 
step, stride, leap, llam, a step, stride, leap. Ir, lei- 
mim, leim, or from the root of climb.) ~ 

1. Gradation; ascent; a figure of rhetoric, in 
which a sentence rises, as it were, step by step; or 
in which the expression which ends one member of 
the period begins the second, and so on, till the pe- 
riod is finished; as in the following: ** When we 
have practiced good actions a while, they become 
easy ; and, when they are easy, we begin to take 
pleasure in them; and, when they please us, we do 
them frequently; and, by frequency of acts, they 
grow into a habit.” Tillotson. 

2, A sentence, or series of sentences, in which the 
successive members or sentences rise in force, im- 
portance, or dignity, to the close of the sete xd or 


series. 
€LIMB, (klime,) v. %; pret. and pp. Cumen, or 
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Cromn, but the latter is not elegant. [Sax. climan 
or climban; D. klimmen; G. id. ‘The corresponding 
word in Dan. is klyver; Sw. klifwa.] 

1. To creep up by little and little, or step hy step; 
to mount or ascend, by means of the hands and feet; 
to rise on any fixed object, by seizing it with the 
hands and lifting the body, and by thrusting with 
the feet; as. to climb a tree or a precipice. 

And Ve ran before and climbed up into a sycamore-tree. — Luke 

xix. 
2. To mount or ascend with labor and difficulty. 
‘ Shak. 
3. To rise or ascend with a slow motion. 
Black vapors climb aloft. Dryden, 
4, To mount or ascend by means of tendrils or ad- 
hesive fibers ; applied to plants. 
€LIMB, (klhim,) v. t. To ascend by means of the 
hands and feet, implying labor, difficulty, and slow 
progress ; as, to climb a wall or a steep mountain. 
Prior. 
2. To mount or ascend, with labor or a slow mor 
tion ; as, to climb the ascents of fame. Prior. 
3. To mount or ascend by means of tendrils or ad- 
hesive fibers ; applied to plants. 
€LIMB’A-BLE, (klim’a-bl,) a. That may be climbed, 
Sherwood, 
€LIMB/ED, (klimd,) pp. Ascended by the use of 
“the hands and fect, or by tendrils; ascended with 
lahor. 
€LIMB/ER, (klim/er,) n. One who climbs, mounts, 
or rises, by the hands and feet; one who rises by la- 
bor or effort. 
2. A plant that creeps and rises on some support. 
‘ Mortimer. 
3. One of an order of birds that climb, as the wood- 
pecker. They have two toes before and two behind, 
€LIMB’ER, v. i. [from climb, or a different orthogra- 
phy of clamber.] 
To climb; tomount with effort. [Not wsed.] Tusser. 
€LIMB'/ING, ppr. ora. Ascending by the use of the 
banda and feet, or by tendrils ; ascending with diffie 
culty. ; 
€LIMB/ING, (klim/ing,) ”. The act of ascending. 
€LIME, zx. [from climate, or directly from Gr and L. 
clima. 
A climate ; a tract or region of the earth; a poeti- 
cal word, but sometimes used in prose, [See CLimave.} 


Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms, Milton, 


€LINCH, wv. t. [D. klinken, to clink or rivet; Klink, a 
lateh, a rivet; Dan. Klinke, a latch; Sw. klinka; Fr. 
clenche; allied to cling, link, W. clicied, a latch.] 

1. To gripe with the hand; to make fast by bend- 
ing over, folding, or embracing closely. Thus, ‘to 
clinch a nail, is to bend the point and drive it closely. 
To clinch the hand or fist, is to contract the fingers 
closely into the palm of the hand. To clinch an in- 
strument, is to close the fingers and thumb round it, 
and hold it fast. 

2. To fix or fasten ; to make firm ; as, to clinch an 
argument. 

€LINCH, x. A word used in a double meaning; & 
pun; an ambiguity ; a duplicity of meaning, with 


identity of expression. Johnson, 
Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes, Pops. 
2. A witty, ingenious reply. Bailey. 


3. In seamen’s language, the part of a cable which 
is fastened to the ring of an anchor; a kind of knot 
and seizings, used to fasten a cable ta the ring of an 
anchor, and the breeching of a gun to the ring-bolts 
in a ship’s side. Mar. Dict. 

€LINCH’ED, (klincht; pp. Made fast by doubling or 
embracing closely. 

€LINCH’/ER, n. That which clinches; a cramp or 
piece of iron bent down to fasten any thing. Pope. 
2. One who makes a smart reply. Bailey. 
3: Figuratively, that which makes fast. 
ELINCH’ER-BUILT, } ¢ 5:1 )|@ Made of clincher- 
SLINK/ER-BUILT, —§ CPt) ) ” work, 
€LINCH’ER-WORK, (-wurk,) n. In ship-building, the 
disposition of the planks in the side of a boat or ves- 
se], when the lower edge of every plank overlays the 
-next below it, like slates on the roof of a house. 

Mar. Dict, 

€LINCH'ING, ppr. Making fast by doubling over or 
embracing closely ; griping with the fist. 

€LING, v. i ; pret. and pp. CLune. [Sax, clingan, to 
adhere and to wither ; Dan. klymger. to grow in clus- 
ters ; klynge, a heap or cluster. See the transitive 
verb helow. y 

1. To adhere closely; to stick to; to hold fast 
upon, especially by winding round or embracing; 
as, the tendril of a vine clings to its support. 

‘Two babes of love clote clinging to ber weist. , Pope. 

2. To adhere closely ; to stick to, as a viscous subs 
stance. Wiseman. 

3. To adhere closely and firmly, in interest or afs 
fection ; as, men of a party cling to their leader. 

€LING, v.t To dry up, or wither. 
Till famine cling thee. Shak. 


In Saxon, clingan is rendered to fade or wither,’ 
mareesco, as well as to cling. In this sense is used’ 
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forclingan, pp. forclungen. 
appears to be, to contract or draw together; and dry- 
ing, withering, is expressed by shrinking. 

‘[ The latter usé of the word is obsolete, | 

€LING/ING, ppr. Adhering closely ; sticking to; wind- 
ing round and holding to. 
€LING/STGONE, x [cling and stene.] A variety. of 
ach, whose pulp adheres closely to the stone. 
eLina'y, a. Apt to cling; adhesive. 
€LIN'lé, a, [Gr. «Atvexos, from «Atvn, a bed, 
€LIN'LE-AL,§ from «Atv, to recline’ See.Lra Rs 

In a general sense, pertaining to abed. A clinic 
Jecture is-a discourse delivered at the bedside of the 
sick, or from notes taken at the bedside, by a phy- 
sician, with a view to practical. instruction in the 
healing art. Clinical medicine is the practice of med- 
icine on patients in bed, or in hospita]s. A clinical 
convert is a convert on his death-bed; Anciently, 
persons receiving baptism on their death-beds were 
called clinics. Coze, Encyc. Taylor. 

€LIN'I€, x. One confived to the bed by sickness. 

€LIN'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a clinical manner; by the 
bedside. ; 

€LINK, 6. t (Sw. klinga; Dan. klinger, klinker; D. 
Klinken; G..klingen. This seems to be a dialectical 
orthography of clang, clank, L. clango; and,.if n is 
not radical, they-eoincide with- clack, click, with the 
radical sense, to strike.] 

To ring or jingle ; to utter or make a small, sharp 
sound, or a succession of such sounds, as by striking 
small metallic or other sonorous bodies together. 

Prior. Gay. 
€LINK, x A sharp sound, made’ by the collision of 
small sonorous bodies. Spenser, according to John- 
son, uses the word for a knocker. 
€LINK’/ER, x. Vitreous matter which collects in fur- 
naces where stone coal is used. 

2. A very hard kind of brick. 

€LINK/ING, ppr. Making a small, sharp sound, or 
succession of sounds. 

€LINK’'STGONE, n. [clink and stone, from its sono- 
rousness. See PHowouite.] 

A mineral which has a slaty structure, and is gen- 
erally divisible into tabular masses, usually thick, 
sometimes thin like those of argillite. The ‘cross 
fracture is commonly splintery. Its colors are dark 
greenish-gray, yellowish, bluish, or ash-gray ; and it 
is usually translucent at the edges, sametimes opaque. 
It occurs in extensive masses, often- composed of co- 
jumnar or tabular distinct concretions, more or less 
regular. It is usually found among secondary rocks; 
sometimes resting on basalt, and cevered by green- 
stone. Cleaveland. 

€LI-NOM'E-TER, za. [Gr. xAcvw, to lean, 
measure.] 
An instrument for measuring the dip of eee 
Te€. 


strata, 

€LIN-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Performed by a clinom- 
eter. 

€LINQG/UANT, (klink/ant,) x. [Fr.} Tinse] ; false 


litter, ki 

LIN Q/UANT, (klink/ant,) a. {¥r.] Clittering ; dressed 
in tinsel finery. [Wot English. Shak. 

€Lyo, i [Gr. «Ascw.] In mytnolozy, the muse who 
presided over history. 

€LIP, v. t. [Sax. clypon; Dan. klipper; Sw. Mippa. 
The sense seems to ve, to strike, to cut off by a sud- 
den stroke. The Danish word signifies not only to 
cut off with scissors, but to wink ortwinkle with the 


and perpov, 


eyes. In our popular dialect, a clip is a-blow or stroke ; | 


as, to hit one a clip. Cut is used in a like sense. The 
radical sense, then, is, to strike or drive with a sud- 
den effort, thrust, or spring.] 

1. To cut off with shears or scissors; to separate 
by a sudden stroke ; especially, to cut off the ends or 
sites of a thing, to make it shorter or narrower, in 
distinction from shaving and paring, which are per- 
formed by rubbing the instrument close to the thing 
shaved ; a3, to clip the hair; to clip wings. 

But love had clipped his wings, and cut him short. Dryden, 


2. To diminish coin by paring the edge. Locke, 
3. To curtail; to cut short; as, to clip the king’s 


English. Addison. 
4, To confine; to hug; toembrace. [Little used.] 
Shak 


To clip it, is a vulgar phrase, in New England, for 
to run with speed, and was so used in falconry. 80 
eut is used; cut on, run fast. This seems to be the 
meaning of Dryden: — 

Some falcon stoops at what her eve designed, 
And, with her eagerness the quarry missed, 
Straight flies at check, aud clipe it down the wind. 


This sense would seem to he allied to that of leap. 
€LIP, 7. A blow or stroke with the hand; as, he hit 
him a clip, idee England,} 
2. An embraee ; that is, a throwing the arms 
round. Sidney. 
3. A sheep-shearing. 
4. The product of sheep-shearing ; as, there will be 
a large clip this year. Forby. This is retained in 
New England, i 
€LiP’PED, 


ora. Cut off; cut short; curtailed; 
€LIPT, ie : : : 


diminished by paring. 


The radical sense, then, | CLIP/PER, n. 


LELIV/L-TY, n. 
CLOKE, 


One who clips; especially one who 
cuts off the edges of coin. Addison. 

2. A vessel built for fast sailing. 

€LIP’PING, ppr. Cutting off or shortening with 
shears or scissors; diminishing coin by paring off 
the edges ; curtailing. 

€LIP/PING, n. The act of cutting off, curtailing, or 
diminishing. 3 
’ 2, That which is clipped off; a piece separated by 
clipping. Locke. 

CLIQUE, (kleek,) x. [Fr.] A narrow circle of per- 
sons ; a party ; used commonly in a bad sense. 

€LIV'ERS, x. A plant, the Galium aparine; called 
also goose-grass, or hairif. It has a square, rough, 
jointed stem; the joints hairy at the base, with 
eight or ten narrow leaves at each joint. Encyc. 

Inclination ; ascent or descent. 

n. (Sax. lach; D.laken. In Chaucer, lake 
is cloth. : 

1. A loose outer garment worn over other clothes, 
both by men and women. 

2. A cover; that which conceals; a. disguise or 
pretext ; an excuse ; a fair pretense. 

€LOAK, /v. t. To cover with a cloak. 

€LOKE,$ 2 To hide; to conceal; to use a false 
covering. Spenser. 

€LOAK’~BAG, x. A bag in which a cloak or other 
clothes are carried ; a portmanteau. 

€LOAK’ED, (klékt,) pp. Covered with a cloak; 
concealed under an external covering. 

€LOAK’ED-LY, adv. Ina concealed manner, 

€LOAK'ING, ppr. Covering with a cloak; hiding 
under an external covering. 

€LO/CHARD, n. [from clock, Fr. cloche.] 

A belfry. [Wot used.]° Weever. 

€LOCK, 2. (Sax. clugga, clucga; D. klok; G. klocke; 
Dan. klokke; Sw. klocka; Fr. cloche; Arm. cloch, or 
clech; Ir. clog; W. cléc; properly, a bell, and named 
from its sound, from striking. It coincides in origin 
with clack and cluck, L. glocio, Ch. 253. Class Lg, 
No. 27. See Cuuckx. 

1. A machine consisting of wheels moved by 
weights, so constructed, that by a uniform vibration 
of a pendulum, it measurés time, and its divisions, 
hours, minutes, and seconds, with great exactness. 
It indicates the hour by the stroke of asmall ham- 
mer on a bell. 

The phrases, what o’clock is 1t? it is nme o’clock, 
seem to be contracted from what of the clock? it is 
nine of the clock. 

2. A figure-or figured work in the ankle or side of 
a stocking. - Swift. 

€LOCK, v. t. To call. 
€LOCK’-MAK-ER, z. 
is to make clocks. 
€LOCK’-SET-TER, x. One who regulates the clock. 
[Mot used. Shak. 
€LOCK!-WORK, m. The machinery and movements 
of a clock; ‘or-that part of the movement which 
strikes the hours on a bell, in distinction from that 
part which measures and exhibits the time on the 
face or dial-plate, which is called watch-work. Encyc. 
- 2. Well-adjusted work, with regular movement. 
€LOD, n. [D. kluit, a clod; G. klots; Dan. klods; 
Sw. kiot, a log, stock, or stump; Dan. klode; D. kloot, 
a ball; G. loth, a ball; D, lood, lead, a ball; Sw. and 
Dan. lod, id. ; W. cluder, a heap. Clod and ¢lot seem 
to be radically one word, signifying a mass or lump, 
from collecting or bringing together, or from condens- 
ing, setting, fixing. In Sax. clud,a rock or hill, may 
be from the same root. See Class Ld, No. 8, 9, 10, 
16, 26, 35, 36, 40. Qu. Gr. Aww, to form a ball.| 
1, A hard lump of earth of any kind; a mass of 


€LOAK, 


See Cuucx.] F 
n artificer whose occupation 


earth cohering. Bacon. en. 
2. A lump or mass of metal. [Little used.] Milton. 
3. Turf; the ground. Swift 


4, That which is ren base, and vile, 
body of man compared to his soul. Milton. Burnet. 
5. A dull, gross, stupid fellow ; a dolt. 
6. Any thing concreted; arew. 
€LOD, v. t. To collect into concretions, or a thick 
mass ; to corgulate; as, clodded gore. Milton. 
[See Cior, which is more generally used.] 
ELOD, 0. To pelt with clods. 
cree DY, a. Consisting of clods; abounding with 
clods. 
2. Earthy ; mean; gross. 
€LOD!/HOP-PER, n.. A clown; a doit. 
pipet ae n A etupid fellow; a dolt; a thick- 
skull, 


| €LOD/PAT-ED, e. Stupid; dull; doltish. Arbuthnot. 


€LOD/POLL, n. A stupid fellow; a dolt; a block- 
head. Shak. 

€LOG, v. t [W. cleg. a Jump; clug, a swelling, 
roundness; clog, a large stone; loc, a mound, a 
dant ; Wog, an augment ; Wogi, ts make compact, to 
hire, L. loco; Ir. loc, a stop; locaim, to hinder. 
These coincide with Eng. lock, in primary sense, or 
may be from the same root. But clog, though of the 
same fami'y, seems not to be directlysdcrived from 
either of these words.] ? 

1. To load or fill with something that retards or 

hinders motion ; as, to clog’ the channel of a river; 
to clog a passage. 


wift. 
as- the: 
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2. To pet on any thing that encumbers, with a 
view to hinder or restrain leaping ; to shackle as, 


to clog a beast. 

3. To load with any thing that encumbers; to 
burden; to embarrass ; as, to clog commerce with 
impositions or restrictions. - i. ie 


SA 

4,-To obstruct natural motion, or render it 
cult ; to hinder ; to impede. 

€LOG, ». i. To coalesce; to unite and adhere ina 

cluster or nass. 


Move it sometimes with a broom, that the seeds clog not to 
gether. velyn. 
2. To form an accretion ; to be loaded or encum- 
bered with extraneous matter. 


The teeth of the saw will begin to clog. Sharp. 


€LOG, x. Any thing put upon an animal to hinder 
eee or leaping, as a piece of wood fastened to 
isleg, : 
2. An encumbrance; that which hinders motion, 
or renders it difficult; hinderance ; impediment. 
Slavery ia the greatest clog to speculation. Smft, 

3. [Qu. Fr. claque; Sp. and Port. galocha; Arm. 
gaicig.| A term applied to overshoes with thick 
soles of deather or wood for wet weather. 

4, A wooden shoe. [Provincial in England.] 
€LOG/GED, ‘(klogd,y pp. or a. Wearing a’ clog; 
shackied ; obstructed ; loaded with encumbrance. 

€LOG/GI-NESS, n. The state of being clogged. 

€LOG'GING, ppr. Putting on a clog; loading with 
encumbrance ; obstructing ; impeding. 

€LOG/GY, a That clogs, or has power to clog; 
thick ; gross. 

€LOIS’/TER, 2. [Fr. clottre; Sax. claustr, or cluster; 
Arm. claustr, or cloestr; Sp. claustro; It. claustroy or 
chiostro ; D. klooster; G. kloster; Dan. and Sw. klos- 
ter; W. claws, cloys; Ir. clabhstur; L. claustruma, 
from clausus, pp. of claudo. See Eng. Crose.]} 

1, Literally, a close ; a close or inclosed place. A 
monastery oF nunnery ; a house inhabited by monks. 
ornuns. | od 

2. In architecture, an arcade or colonnade around 
an open.court. 

3. In @ more limited sense, the principal part of a 
regular monastery, consisting of a square, erected 
between the church, the chapter-house, and the 
refectory, and over which is the dormitory. The 
proper use of the cloister is for the monks to.meet in 
for conversation. The cloister ig square, and has its 
name: from being inclosed on its four sides’ with 
buildings.» Hence, in architecture, a building is said 
to be in the form of a cloister, when there are builds 
ings on each of the four-sides of the court. Enives 

€LOIS'TER, v. t. To confine in a cloister or mongs- 


TVs 4 
2. To shut up; to confine closely within walls; 
to immure ; to shut up in retirement from the world. 
€LOIS'/TER-AL, a. Confined to a cloister; retired 
from the world; recluse. Sometimes shortened into 

CuorsTRAL. F . Waltom 
€LOIS'/TER-ED, pp. Shut up in a cloister; inhabit- 

ing a monastery. 

2. a. Solitary ; retired from the world. Shak. 

. 3 Built around, as a court ; inclosed. Wotton, 
€LOIS’/TER-ER, ». One belonging to a cloister. 
€LOIS’TER-ING, ppr. Shutting up in a monastety ; 

confining ; secluding from the world... 
€LOiS‘TRESS, n. A nun; a woman who has vowed 

religious retirement. [Little used.] Shak, 
€LOKE, x. See Coax. 
€LOKE’-BAG, n. See Ciroaz-Bas. 
€LOMB, pret. of Crimes. 
€LONG, old part. of Cuine. 


€LON'I€, a ([Gr. xAvvos, a shaking or irregular 
motion. ; 
Shaking ; convulsive; irregular ; as, clonic sjasin. 


Coxe. 

Clonie spasm, is that in which the muscles or mus- 
cular fibers contract and reiax alternately, in quick 
succession, producing the appearance of agitation, as 
in epilepsy ; used in contradistinction to tonic spasm. 

€LOOM, o. t. [Sax. cleman.] ; 

To close with glutinous matter. [Local.] Mortimer. 

€LOSE, (kléze,) v.t. ([Er. clos; Arm. verb close, or 
closein; part. closet; from the L. participle clausus, of 
claudo, to shut; Fr. clorre; lt. chiudere; chiuso; D. 
kluis, an inclosure, The D. sluiten, G. schliessen, 
schloss, Dan. slutter, Sw. sluta, are from the same 
root, with a prefix. Gr. xAerw, for «\erdow, whence 
kets, a key, clavis, that which shuts or fastens ; W. 
claws, clwys,a close, a cloister; Sax. hlid, a lid, the 
shutter ; Alidan, to cover ; Ir. cleithim, cludaiin. 
Class Ld, No. 1, 8, 9, 10] 

1. Toshut; to make fast by pressing tugether, or 
by stopping an open piace, so as to intercepta pas- 
sage, in almost any manner ; as, to close the eyes , to 
eluse a gate, door, or window. [In these and other 
cases, closing is performed by bringing an-object be- 
fore the opening. ‘To close a book, £ to bring the 
parts together. 

‘The Lord hath closed eyes. — lg, «xix. 
He closed the book. ltaae oes x 


2. 'T'o end ; to tinish; to conclude; to complete ; 
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to bring to a period; as, to close a bargain, or con- 
tract. 


One frugal supper did our studies close. Dryden. 

3. To unite, as the parts of a breach or fracture ; 

to make whole ; to consolidate ; often followed by up. 
The Lord closed up the flesh instead thereof. — Gen. iL 

4. To cover; to inclose; to encompass ; to over- 

whelm. 
The depths closed me round about. — Jonah i. 

5. To inclose ; to confine. [See Incuose.] 

6. To move or bring together; to unite separate 
bodies or parts; as, to close the ranks of an army. 

€LOSE, v. 2 To unite ; to coalesce ; to come together, 

as the parts of a wound or fracture, or parts separa- 
ted ; often followed by on or upon. 


The fat eqhioon pie the blade. — Judges fil. 


u 
The earth closed upon them. — Num. xvi, 


2. To end; to terminate. or come to a period , as, 
the debate closed at six o’c! ck. 

To close on or upon ; tocoi.e toa mutual agreement ; 
to agree on or join in. 

France and Holland might close upon some measures to our 

disadvantage. Temple. 

To close with ; to accede to ; to consent or agree to; 
8, to close with the terms proposed. When followed 
by the person with whom an agreement is made, to 
make an agreement with ; to unite with , as, to close 
with on enemy. 

He took the time when Richard was deposed, 
And high and low with happy Harry closed. Dryden. 

In this sense, to close in with is less elegant. 

To close with ; to unite; to join closely ; to grap- 

To close in with ; ple, as persons in a contest ; 
applied to wrestlers, when they come to close eni- 
brace for scuffling. 

€LOSE, n. An inclosed place ; any place surrounded 
by a fence or other body which defends or confines 
it, particularly a small field, or portion of land. 

- 2 Conclusion; termination, final end; as, the 
close of life ; the close of day or night. 

3. A temporary finishing; a pause; rest; cessa- 
tion ; intermission. 

At every close she made, th’ attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the song, 

4, The manner of shutting. 

The doors of plank were; their close exquisite, Chapman. 

5. A grapple in wrestling. Bacon. 

€LOSE, a. Shut fast; tight, made fast, so.as to have 
no opening; as, a close box ; a close vizard. 

2. Having parts firmly united; compact; dense ; 
applied to solid substances of any kind ; as, the close 
texture of wood or metal. 

3. Having parts firmly adhering ; viscous; tena- 
cious ; as oil, or glue. : Wilkins. - 

4. Confined ; stagnant ; withvut ventilation or mo- 
tion ; as, close air. 

5. Confined ; retired. 

While David kept himself close. — 1 Chron. xii. 


6, Hid ; private ; secret ; as, to keep a purpose close. 
Num. v. Luke ix. : 
7. Confined within narrow limits ; narrow ; as, a 
close alley. 
8. Near; within a small distance ; as, a close fight 
or action, | 
9. Joined ; in contact, or nearly so; crowded ; as, 
to sit close. 
10, Compressed, as thoughts or words; hence, 
brief ; concise ; opposed to loose or diffuse. 
Where the original is close, no version can reach it in the 
same compass, “ae ryden, 
‘ 11. Very near, in place or time ; adjoining, or near- 
$0. 
is I saw him come close to the ram — Dan. viii. 
They sailed close by Crete. — Acts xxvii, 
Some clire misfortune follows close betund. Pope. 
12, Having the quality of keeping secrets, thoughts, 
or designs ; cautious ;.a8, a close minister. Hence, 
in friendship, trusty ; confidential. 2 Shak. 
3. Having an appearance of concealment ; imply- 
ing art, craft, or wariness; as, a close aspect. Shak. 
4. Intent; fixed; attentive; pressing upon the 
object ; as, to give close attention. 


Keep your mind or thoughts close to the business or —— 
ke. 


15. Full to the point ; home ; pressing ; as, a close 
argument ; bring the argument close to the question. 


den. 

16. Pressing; earnest; warm ; as, a close debate. 

17. Confined ; secluded from-communication ; as, 
8 close prisoner. 

18. Covetous ; penurious ; not liberal ; as, a close 
man. 
19. Applied to the weather or air, close, in popular 
language, denotes warm and damp, cloudy or foggy, 
or warm and. relaxing, occasioning a sense of lassi- 
tude and depression. Perhaps, originally, confined 


air. 
20, Strictly adhering to the original, as, a close 
translation. . : 
21. In heraldry, drawn in a coat of arms with the 
wings close, and in a standing posture, Bailey. 


CLO 


Close election ; an election in which the votes for 
the different candidates are nearly equal. 

Close vote; an election in which the number of 
votes for different persons or different sides of a ques- 
tion is nearly equal. - : 

€LGSE, adv. Closely; nearly; dense.y; secretly ; 
pressingly. 
Behind her death 
Close followed pace for pace. Milton, 
€LOSE'-BAND-ED, ¢. Being in close order; closely 
united. Milton. 
et LEE a oi a. Made close by bars; firmly 
closed. 
€LOSE’-BOD-I-ED, (-bod-id,) a. Fitting the body ex- 
actly ; setting close, as a garment. Ayliffe. 
€LGSE-€OM-MON'ION, m. The practice, in some 
sects, of admitting none even to occasional commun- 
ion at the Lord’s supper, except those who embrace 
the distinctive peculiarities of the sect. 

Close communion ; with Baptists, communion in the 

Lord’s supper with their own sect only. 
€LOSE'-€OM-PA€1’ED, a. Being in compact order ; 
_ compact. Addison. 
€LOSE'-€OR-PO-RA'TION, n. A’ body or corpora- 
tion which fills its own vacancies, and is not open to 
the public. 
€LOSE’-COUCH-ED, (-koucht,) a. Quite concealed. 
Milton. 
€LOSE’-€UR'TAIN-ED, a. Inclosed or surrounded 
with curtains. . Milton. — 
€LOSE!-FIST-ED, a. Covetous; niggardly. Berkeley. 
€LOSE’-HAND-ED, a. Covetous; penurious.” “Hale. 
€LOSE’-HAND’/ED-NESS, n. Covetousness. Holyday. 
€LOSE’-~HAUL-ED, a. In seamanship, having the 
tacks or lower corners of the sails drawn close to 
the side to windward, and the sheets hauled close 
aft, in sailing near the wind, i. e., neat that pbint 
from which the wind blows. Encyc. 
€LOSE’-PENT, a. Shut close. Dryden. 
€LOSE’-QUAR’TERS, n. pl. Strong barriers of wood 
used ina ship for defense when the ship is boarded. 
Hence, to come to close quarters, is to come into direct 
contact with an enemy. Mar. Dict. 
€LOSE’-SHUT, a. Shut closely. 
€LOSE’-STOOL, n. A chamber utensil for the con- 
venience of the sick and infirm. 
€LOSE'-TONGU-ED, (-tungd,) a. Keeping silence ; 
cautious in speaking. hak. 
€LOS’ED, pp. or a. Shut; made fast; ended ; con- 
cluded. 
€LOSE/LY, adv. Ina close, compact manner; with 
the parts united, or pressed together, so as to leave 
no vent; as, a crucible closely luted. 

2. Nearly ; with little space intervening ; applied to 
space or time ; as, to follow clusely at one’s heels ; one 
event follows closely upon another. 

3. Intently ; attentively ; with the mind or thoughts 
fic.1; with near inspection ; as, to look or attend 
closely. 

4. Secretly ; slily. [ot much used.] Carew. 

5. With near affection, attachment, or interest ; in- 
timately ; as, men closely connected in friendship ; 
nations closely allied by treaty. 

6. Strictly ; within close limits; without commu- 
nication abroad ; as, a prisoner closely confined. 

7. With strict adherence to the original; as, to 
translate closely. 

€LOSE'NESS, n. The state of being shut, pressed to- 
gether, or united. Hence, according to the nature of 
the thing to which the word is applied, 

2. Compactness ; solidity ; as, the closeness of text- 
ure in wood or fossils. Bacon. 

3. Narrowness ; straitness, as of a place. 

4. Tightness, in building, or in apartments ; firm- 
ness of texture, in cloth, &c. 

5. Want of ventilation ; applied to a close room, or 
to the air confined in it. Swift, 

6. Confinement or retirement of a person ; recluse- 
ness ; solitude. ~ Shak, 

7. Reserve in intercourse ; secrecy ; privacy ; cau- 
tion. Bacon. 

8. Covetousness ; penuriousness. Addison, 

9. Connection ; near union; intimacy, whether of 
friendship or of interest ; as, the closeness of friend- 
ship, or of alliance. 

10. Pressure; urgency ; variously applied ; as, the 
closeness of an argument, or of debate ; the closeness 
of a question or inquiry. 

11. Adherence to an original; as, the closeness of a 
version. [ishes, 

€LOS/ER, n. A finisher; one that concludes or fin 

2. A piece of brick used to close a course of brick- 

€LGS’ER, a.; comp. of Cross. More close. [work. 
€LOS'EST, a.; superl. of Crosr. Most close. 
€LOS/ET, 2, Asmall room or apartment for retire- 
ment ; any room for privacy. 
When tnou prayest, enter into thy closet, — Matt. vi. 
2. An apartment for curiosities or valuable things. 
Dryden. 


3. A small, close apartment, or recess, in the side 
of a room, jor repositing utensils and furniture. 


€LOS'ET, v. t. To shut up in a closet , to conceal ; to 


take intoa private apartment forconsultation. Swift. 
€LOS/ET-ED, pp. Shut up in a closet , concealed. 


CLO 


€LOS’ET-ING, ppr. Shutting up in a private room ; 
concealing. 
€LOS’ET-SIN, (kloz’et-sin,) nm Sin committed in 


privacy. : Bp. Hall. 
€LOSH, x. A disease in the feet of cattle, called also 
the founder. Bailey. 


€LO3B'ING, ppr. Shutting ; coalescing ; agreeing ; end- 


ing. 
€LOS/ING, a. That ends or concludes; as, a closing 
word or letter. - 


€LOS'ING, n. End; period; conclusion 
€LOS/URE, (kld/zhur,) m ‘The uct of shutting; a 
closing, Boyle. 


2, ‘That which closes, or shuts ; that by which sep- 


arate parts are fastened or made toadhere Pope. 
3. Inclosure; that which confines, Shak, 
4. Conclusion. Shak. 


€LOT, 2. [See Crop.] A concretion, particularly of 
soft or fluid matter, which concretes into a mass or 
Jump ;.as, a clot of blood. Clod and clot appear to be 
radically the same word ; but we usually apply clod 
to a hard mass of earth, and clot to a mass of softer 
substances, or fluids concreted. 

€LOT, v.2, To concrete ; to coagulate, as soft or fiuid 
matter, into a thick, inspissated mass; as, milk or 
blood clots. 

2. To form into clots or clods; to adhe:e ; as, clot- 
ted glebe. Philips. 
€LOT’-BIRD, n. The common Cénanthe or English 
CLOT’-BUR, n. [G. klette.]} Burdock. ortolan. 
€LOTH, (kloth or klawth,)n. [Sax. clath; D. kleeu, 
cloth, and kleeden, to clothe, G. Aleid, kleiden; Sw. 
kiade, Klada; Dan. klede, kleder, ‘The plural 1s regu- 
lar, Clots; but when it signifies garments, it is writ- 

ten Crosses. 

1. A manufacture or stuff of wool or hair, or of 
cotton, flax, hemp, or other vegetable filaments 
formed by weaving or intertexture of threads, an 
used for garments or other covering, and for varions 
other purposes ; as, woolen cloth, linen cloth, cotton 
cloth, hair cloth. 

But cloth is often used for a fabric of wool, in con- 
tradistinction to that made of other material. 

2. The covering of a table; usually called a tadle- 


cloth. Pope. 
3. The canvas on which pictures are drawn. [Wot 
used. | Dryden. 


4. A texture or covering put to a particular use; as, 
1 


a cloth of state. Hayward, 
5. Dress; raiment. [See Crotses.) 
I'll ne’er distrust my God for cloth and bread. Quarles. 


6. The covering of a bed, let used.] Prior. 

7. The cloth, is faipiliarly used for the clerical profes- 
sion or clergy ; so we say, a person of your cloth. Smart. 

E€LOFHE, ». t. ; pret. and pp. CLotuep or Crap. [See 
Crotu.]} 

1. To put on garments ; to invest the body with 
raiment ; to cover with dress, for concealing naked- 
ness and defending the body from culd or injuries. 

The Lord God made coats of skin and clothed them, — Gen. iii. 

2. To cover with something ornamental. 

Embroidered purple clothes the golden beds, Pope. 


But clothe, without the aid of other words, seldom 
signifies to adorn. In this example from Pope, it sig- 
nifies merely to cover. 

3. To furnish with raiment ; to provide with clothes ; 
as, a master is to feed and clothe his apprentice. 

4. To put on; to invest; to cover, as with @ gar- 
ment ; as, to clothe thoughts with words, 

I will clothe her priests with salvation, — Ps. exxxil. 
Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags, — Prov, xxiil, 
Let them be clothed with shame. — Ps. xxxv. 

5. To invest ; to surround ; to encompass, 

The Lord is clothed with majesty. — Ps, xciii. 
Thou art clothed with honor aac majesty. — Ps. civ. 

6. To invest; to give to by commission; as, to 
clothe with power or authority. 

7. To cover or spread over; as, the earth is clothed 

€LOFHE, v. «. To wear clothes. [with verdure, 
Care no more to clothe and eat. Shak. 


€LOFH'ED, pp. Covered with garments; dressed ; 
invested ; furnished with clothing. 

€LOFHES, (klothz or kléze,) x. ; pl. of CLotu. Cover- 
ing for the human body ; dress; vestments ; vesture ; 
a general term for whatever covering is worn, or 
made to be worn, for decency or comfort. 


If may touch but his clothes J shall be whole. — Mark v. 


2. The covering of a bed; bed-clothes. ‘Prior. 
€LOFHES!/-BASK-ET, n. A large basket for holding 
or carrying clothes. ; 
€LOFHES'-BRUSH, 2. A brush for reinoving dust, 
&c., from cloths. ; Booth. 
€LOFHES’-LINE, n. A line on which clothes are 
hung out to dry. f 
€LOFH'IER, (kloth’yer,)n. In English authors, aman 
who makes cloths; a maker of cfoth. Johnson. 
[In this sense, I believe, it is not used m the United 
States; certainly not in New England.) 
2. In America, a roan whose occupation is to full 
+ and dress cloth. : ; 
| ELOFH/ING, ppr. or 2. Covering with o: ~ulting oB 
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vestments of any kind; providing with garments ; 


investing ; covering. . 
€LGOFH’ING, n. Garments in general ; clothes ; dress: 
_ raiment ; covering. 

As for me — my clothing was sackcloth. — Ps, xxxv. 
-, 2. The art or practice of making cloth. [ Unusual.] 

‘( The king tock measures to instruct the refugees from Flanders 

in the art of clothing. Ray. 
€LOTH’-SHEAR-ER, 2. One who shears cloth, and 
frees it from superfluous nap. 
€LOTH! -WORK-ER, (-wurk-,) #. A maker of cloth, 


Scott. 
€LOT’POLL, ». A thickskull; a blockhead, [See 
Cioprott.] Nes of 
€LOT’TED, pp. ora. Concreted into a mass ; inspis- 

sated ; adhering in a lump. 2 
Clotted cream; cream.obtained by warming new 


milk. 

€LOT’TER, v.%. [from clot.] To concrete or gather 
intolumps, ‘ Dryden. 

€LOT’TING, ppr. Concreting ; inspissating ; forming 

. into clots. 

€LOT'TY, a.:-[from clot.] Full of clots, or small, hard 
masses ; ful] of concretions, or clods. 

€LOUD, 2. {I have not found this word in any other 
language. The.sense is obvious —a collection. Its 
elements are those of clod, and Lat. claudo.} 

1, A eollection of visible vapor, or watery particles, 
6uspended:in the atmosphere, at some altitude. A 
like collection of vapors near the earth is usually called 
%g. Locke. 

I do set my bow in the cloud, —Gen, tx, 
Behold a while cloud. + Rev. xiv. 

The clouds are distributed into four fundamental 
¢lasses, depending on their prevailing forms, viz., 
cumulus, stratus, cirrus, and nimbus ; and three subor- 
dinate varieties, composed of mixtures of the others, 
viz., cirro-cumulus, cirro-stratus, and cumulo-stratus. 
{See these words.] “D. Olmsted. 

2, A collection of smoke, or a dense ccllection of 
dust, rising er floating in the air; as, a clowd of dust. 

A cloud of incense, — Ezek. viii, 

3. The dark or varied colors, in veins or spots, on 
étones or other bodies, are called clouds. 

4. A great multitude; a vast collection ; as, a cloud 
of .witnesses. 

Seeing we are encompassed with so great a cloud of witnesses. — 

Heb. xii. 

§. Figuratively, a state of obscurity; darkness, or 

danger ; as, amidst the clouds of war; a cloud hung 


over his character; there was a cloud thrown over 


their prospects. 
€LOUD, v.t. To overspread with a cloud or clouds ; 

as, the sky is clouded ; clouds intercept the rays of the 
sun. Henee, 

2. ‘To obscure ; to darken ; as, to cloud the day, or 
Yruth, or reason, 

3. To darken in veins or spots ; to variegate with 
Colors ; as,clouded marble. ~ |. 

4. To make of a gloomy aspect ; to give the appear- 
@nce of sullenness, i 

What sullen fury clouds his scornful brow, Pope. 


5. To sully ; ‘to tarnish. Shak. 
€LOUD, »v. i. To grow cloydy; to become obscure 
with clouds; sometimes followed by over; as, the 
sky clouds over. r 
€LOUD/-AS-CEND/ING, a. Ascending to the clouds, 
; Sandys. 
€LOUD!/-BER-RY, x. A plant, called also eaters 
Rubus chamemorus. 
€LOUD!/-BORN, a. Born of a cloud. Dryden. 
€LOUD'-CAPT, a. [cloud and cap.) Capped with 
clouds ; touching the clouds ; lofty. 


The cloud-capt towers, Shak, 
nee MPI LER, n. He that collects clouds; 
ove. 
€LOUD!-€OM-PEL’LING, a. Collecting clouds ; or 
driving clouds; as, cloud-compelling Jove. 


Waller, Dryden. 
€LOUD!-€6V’ER-ED, (-kuv/erd,) 2. Enveloped with 


clouds. Young. 
€LOUD!/-DIS-PEL’LING, a, Having power to dis- 

erse clouds. | - Dryden. 
€!,0UD!-E-€LIPS/ED, (-c-klipst’,) a. Eclipsed by a 

cloud, Shak. 


©LOUDI/ED, pp. or a. Overcast; overspread with 
clouds; obscured; darkened; rendered gloomy or 
sullen; variegated with colored spots or veins; 

€LOUD!-FENC-ED, (-fenst,) a. Fenced with clouds. 

€LOUD!-GIRT, (-gurt,) a. Girt with clouds. 

€LOUD'I-LY, adv. [from cloudy.] With clouds; 
darkly ; obscurely. Dryden, 

€LOUD'I-NESS, 2. The state of being overcast with 
clouds ; as, the cloudiness of the atmosphere, 


Ha: lo 
2. Obscurity ; gloom}; want of brightness. cae 


3. Darkness of appearance; variegatia -* salors | 


in a fossi} or other body. 


4. Appearance of gloom or sullenness; as, clouut- 
ness of aspect, : 


€LOUD'ING, ppr. or a. Overspreading with clouds ; 
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obscuring; giving an appearance of gloom or sullen- 
ness; Variegating with colors, 
€LOUD!-KISS-ING, a. Touching the clouds, Shak. 
€LOUD'LESS, a. Being without a cloud; uncloud- 
ed; clear; bright; luminous; as, cloudless skies. 
€LOUD’LESS-LY, adv. Without clouds. 
€LOUD!-PIERC-ING, a. Penetrating or rising above 
the clouds. Philips. 
€LOUD’-TOPT, a. Having the top covered with a 


cloud. Gray. 
€LOUD!-TOUCH-ING, (-tuch-ing,) a Touching the 


clouds. Sandys. 
€LOUD!/-WRAPT, (-rapt,) a. Involved in clouds, 
Bowring. 


€LOUD’Y, a. Overcast with clouds; obscured with 
cena as, a cloudy day; a.cloudy sky; a cloudy 
night. + 

2. Consisting of a cloud or clouds; as, a cloudy 
pillar. Ex. xxxiii. 9. 

3. Obscure ; dark; not easily understood; as, 
cloudy and confused notions, Wa 

4, Having the appearance of gloom; indicating 
gloom, anxiety, sullenness, or ill-nature; not open 
or cheerful ; as, cloudy looks. Spenser, Shak, 

5. Indicating gloom or sullenness ; as, eloudy wrath. 

6. Marked with veins or spots of dark or various 
hues, as marble. 

7. Not bright; as, a cloudy diamond. Boyle. 

€LOUGH, (kluf,) x. [Sax. clough, a cleft.] 

A cleft in a hill 

€LOUGH, (klof,) x. In commerce, an allowance of 
two pounds in every hundred weight, after tare and 
tret have been deducted, for the turn of the scale, that 

~ the commodity may hold out in retailing ; often writ- 
ten CLorr. It is little used. P 

€LOUT, n. [Sax. clut, a patch, a plaster, a plate, a 
seam or joint; Sw. klut; W. clot, a patch, a clout; 
chotiaw, to patch; Sax. gecluted, sewed together 
clouted, patched ;° gesceod. mid geclidedum scon, shod 
with clouted shoes. This  tndoubtedly signifies 
patched shoes, for clut, in Saxon, does not signify a 
nail, The word clout, a nail, may be from the 
French clou, clouter, from L. clavus, from the root of 
L. claudo, cludo, Whether clouted brogues in Shak- 
speare, signify patched shoes or shoes studded with 
nails, fet the critic determine. Such shoes are com- 
mon in England, and were.formerly worn in Ameri- 
ca,. The primary sense is, to thrust or put on; hence 
‘the sense of blow.] ; 

1. A patch; a piece of cloth or leather, &c., to 
close a breach. | 

2.°A piece of cloth for mean purposes, Spenser. 

3. A piece of white cloth, for archers to shoot at. 
[Wot now used. A ‘Shak. 

4. An iron.plate'on an axle-tree, to keep it from 

5. ee clow, clouter.] A small nail. wearing. 
6. In vulgar language, a blow with the hand. [JVew 
England.) Chalmers. , 
€LOUT, v.f. To patch; to mend by wing on a 

piece or patch ; as, clouted shoon, in Milton, This is 
the sense as understood by Johnson. Mason under- 
stands the word clouted to signify nailed, studded 
with small nails, from the French clouter, and the 
‘following words in Shakspeare, ‘‘ whose rudeness 
answered my steps too loud,?? give some ‘counte- 
nance to Mason’s interpretation. In this case, the 
verb clout must signify, to nail, or fasten with nails ; 
to stud. : 

2. To cover With.a piece of cloth. Spenser. 

3. To join clumsily ; as, clouted sentences, 

Ascham, - 

4. To cover or arm with an iron plate, 

5.. To strike ; to give a blow. Beaum, 

€LOUT‘ED, pp. or a, Patched; mended clumsily ; 
covered With a clout. 

Clouted cream, in Gay, is evidently used for clotted 
cream, i, €., cream obtained by warming new milk, 

é Brande. 
€LOUT’ER-LY, a, Clumsy ; awkward, Mortimer, 
€LOUT'ING, ppr. Patching; covering witha clout. 
€LO'VATE, a. In conchology, an epithet applied to a 

shell which is thicker toward the top and elongated 

toward the base. Gilbert, 
€LOVE, pret. of Cleave. [Obs.] Spenser. 
€LOVE, n. [D. kloof. See Crrave.] 

A cleft ; a fissure; a gap; a ravine. This word, 
though properly an appellative, is not often used as 
such in English; but, it is appropriated to particular 
places, that are real clefts, or which appear as such ; 
as, the Clove of Kaaterskill, in the State of New York, 
and the Stony Clove, It is properly a Dutch word, ~ 

Journ. of Science, 
CLOVE, n. [Sax. clufe; Fr. clou; Sp. clavo; Port. cra- 
vo; from L, clavus, a nail; so called from its resem- 
blance to a nail. So in D. kruidnagel, herb-nail or 
spice-nail.] ‘ 

1. A very pungént aromatic spice, the unexpanded 
flower-bud of the clove-tree, Caryophyllus, a native 
of the Molucca Isles. The tree grows to the size of 
the laurel, and its bark resembles that of the olive. 
No: verdure is seen under it, At the extremities of 
its branches are produced vast numbers of flower- 
buds; which are at first white, then green, and at 
last red and hard. These are called cloves. | Encyc. 
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2. [from cleave.] The parts into which garlic sep» 
arates, when the outer «cin is removed. Tate. 

3. A certain weight; seven pounds of wool; eight 

unds of cheese or butter. [Vot used in America, 

'€LOVE-GIL/LY-FLOW-ER, 2. A species of Dian» 
thus, bearing a beautiful- flower, cultivated in gare 
dens ; called, also, carnation pink. 

Note. — Some writers suppose that gilly-flower should 
be'written July-flower. But qu., is it not a corruption 
of the French girofle, clou de girofle, cloves; giruflée, 
a gilly-flower ; giroflier, a stock-gilly-flower ; «i 
ophyllys, Chaucer wrote cloue gilofre. Cant. Tales, 
13,692. The Italians write garofano, probably for 
garofalo; Arm. genofles, pendion Johnson supposes 
the plant so called from the smell of the flower re+ 
sembling that of cloves; but it is probably from its 

. Shape, the nail-flower, asin Dutch. [ Cove. 

€LO/VEN, (klo/vn,) pp. or a. [from ve.) 
vided ; parted. 

CLOVENCHOOEED. a. Having the foot or hoof 

€LO'VEN-HOOF-EDP, § divided into two parts, ag 
the ox; bisulcous. 

ier lhe soa n. ‘The clove gilly-flower ur carnae 
tion pink. 

€LO'VER, Ne Sax. clafer-wyrt clovere 

€LO/VER-GRASS, aahg G. klee; D. klaver 
Dan. klever or klec. The Saxon word is sender 
also marigold and violet, The Dutch word signifies 
aclub. ‘The name, then, signifies club-grass, el 
wort, L. clava, from its flower. Dan, Kebber, to 
cleave, to cite | 

A genus of plants, called Trifolium, trefoil, or 
three-leafed, Fr. trefle. The species are numerous, 
The red clover is generally cultivated for fodder and 
for enriching land. The white clover is also excel. 
lent food for cattle, either green or dry, and from its 
flowers the bee collects no smal! portion of its stores 

‘of honey. 

To live in clover, is to live luxuriously, or in abun- 
dance ; a phrase borrowed from the luxuriant growth 
of clover, and the feeding of cattle in clover. : 

€LO/VER-ED, a. Covered with clover. Thomson 
€LOWN, zn. [L. colonus, a husbandman.] 

1. A countryman ; a rustic ; hence, 

2. One who has the manners of a rustic 3 achurl; 
a man of coarse ianners; an iJl-bred man, 

Sidney. Dryden. Swift, 

3. The fool or buffoon in a play, circus, &c, 

€LOWN’/AGE, x. The mannersofaclown. [Vot ia 
ae B, Jonson. 

€LOWN’ER-Y, x. Ill-breeding ; rustic behavior 3 
rudeness of manners. [Little used.|’ L’Estrange. 

€LOWN'ISH, a. Pertaining to or resembling clowns; 
consisting of rustics ; as, a clownish neighborhood. 


nas) ae 
2. Coarse ; hard; rugged; rough; ds, clownish 
hands. Spenser. 


3. Of rough manners; ill-bred ; as, a clownish fellow, 
4. Clumsy ; awkward ; as, a clownish gait. Prior, 
E€LOWN'ISH-LY, adv. in the manner of clowns } 
coarsely ; rudely. 
€LOWN’ISH-NESS, n. The manners of a clown} 
rusticity ; coarseness or rudeness of behavior; ine 
civility ; awkwardness, Dryden. Locke. ~ 
€LOY, v.t. [from Fr. clouer, or the root of the wort 
the L. cludo, claudo; coinciding in elements: with 
tut. ‘ 
4 1. Jretetly, to fill; as, to cloya harbor by sinking 
ships ; to cloy one’s couch with tears. Rich, Dict, 

Hence, 

2. To glut, to satisfy, as the appetite; to satiate, 
And as the appetite, when satisfied, rejects addition- 
al food, hence, to fill to loathing, to surfeit. 

Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare inagidanten oe fant - Shak. 

3. To spike up a gun; to drive a spike into the 
vent. Bailey, Johnson, 

4. In farriery, to prick a horse in shoeing. Ash, 

(Un the two latter senses, I believe the word is little 
used, and not at all, in America. 
€LOY’ED, (kloyd,) pp. Filled; glutted; filled to sa- 

tiety and loathing; spiked ; pricked in shoeing. 
br ae, ppr. ora. Filling; filling to satiety or 

isgust. 
€LOY’LESS, a. That can not cloy, or fill to satiety. 
€LOY’MENT, nm. Surfeit; repletion beyond the de- 
mands of appetite. [Little used.] Shak. 
€LUB,.n., [W. clopa, clwpa, coinciding with clap, a 
lump, and clob, clubyn; G. klépfel; D, klaver; Sw. 
klubba; Dan, klubbe ; L, clava. ‘The sense is probabl 

a knob or lump, W. llwd, llob, whence lubber. It 

evidently connected with cleave, to stick or cling, 

Dan. klebber.] 

1. Properly, a stick or piece of wood, with one end 
thicker and heavier than the other, and no larger 
than can be wielded with the hand, 

_ 2. The name of one of the suits of cards ; so named 

from its figure, es 

3. An association of persons who meet under cer 
tain self-imposed regulations, for the promotion of 
some common object, as literature, science, hilarity, 
politics, &c. 

4. An association for the support of a club-house, 
which see, 


, 
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5. The dividend of expense at a club or some meet- 
tiny. as, to pay one’s clud. Hudibras. 

Club of Hercules. The story of Hercules with his 
¢ly+ originated in the use of clubs, as weapons of war 
eud other acmevements, among mide nations, before 
the invention of other instruments and the use of 
ron. Hence strucng, beating, was the first mode of 
killing; and\hence smite and slay, properly signifying 
to strike, came to signify to kill. Hercules was the 
leader of a savage band, who wielded the heaviest 
club; and hence the club was the ongin of the scep- 
ter, which is in the shape of a club, coinciding with 
Latin sc:pio. Any bold warmior at the head of a pred- 
atory band was a Hercules. 

ELUB, v. 2. [W. clapraw, to form into a lump.} 

1 To join, as a number of individuals, to the same 
end ; to contnbute separate powers lo obe end, pur: 
pose, or effect. 

Till grosser ators, tumbling m the stream 

Of Sincy, madly met, and clubbed mto a dream. Dryden 

2. To pay an equal proportion of a comiunon reck- | 
oning or charge. 

ELUR, v. t To unite for the accomplishment of a 
common end, as, to club exertions. 

2. To raise by a proportional assessment. as, to 
club the expense. 

3. In common parlance, to raise or turn uppermost 
the breech or club of a musket, as, the soldiers clubbed 
their muskets. 

ELUB'BED, (klubd,) pp. Collected mto a sum and 
averaged, as different expenses. 

2. United to one end or etfect. 

3. Shaped like a club. Asiat. Researches, ¢. 213. 

4. Having the breech turned upward, as a musket. 

5. Heavy, like a club. Chaucer. 

ELUB‘BER, { 1. One who belongs to a party, club, or 
ELUB‘BIST, association. Burke. 
ELUB/‘BING, ppr. Joming in a club, unsung to a 
common end. 
ELUB’-FIST, n. A large, heavy fist. 
ELUB!-FIST-ED, a. Having a large fist. 
ELUB’-FOOT, x. A short, deformed foot. 
ELUB'-FOOT-ED, a. Having short or crooked feet. 
ELUB’-HEAD-ED, a. Having a thick head. Derham. 
ELUB’-HOUSE, n. An establishment for furnishing 
meals, and a place of rendezvous, to a select number 
of individuals, called loosely a club, to which addi- 
tions can be made only by bajlot. Each member pays 
an annual tax for the support of the house, and re- 
ceives his meals and other refreshments at their ac- 
tual cost. Chambers's Mag. 
ELUB/-LAW, 2 Government by clubs, or violence ; 
the use of arms, or force, in place of law , anarchy. 
Addison. 
{SLUB’-MAN, n. One who carries a club. 
ELUB’-MOSS, x. A kind of moss, Lycopodium clava- 
tum, whose minute seeds are burnt in theaters to um-' 


Hovell. 


itate lightning. Brande. 
€LUB’-ROOM, n. The apartment in which a club 
meets. Addison. 


€LUB’-RUSH, zn. A genus of plants, the Scirpus. 
Muhlenberg. 
€LUB’-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Shaped lke a club; 
growing thicker toward the top; clavated. Martyn. 
€LUCK, v.i (Sax. cloccan; Dan. klukker ; Sw. klyc- 
ka; G. glucken ; D, klokken ; W. chocian, clocan ; Arm. 
elochat; L. glocto; It. chiocciare; Sp. clocar, cloquear ; 
Ch. 353. Class Lg, No. 27. (See Cracx and Crock.) 
The Gr. ww seems to be the same word, as it 
gives kAwyuos; the guttural passing into ¢, as in 
many Greek verbs ; and hence Fr. glousser. See 
Brace.] ) 
. To make the noise, or utter the voice, of the do- 
‘Mestic hen, when sitting on eggs for hatching, and 
when conducting her chickens. This voice, with 
the change of the vowel, is precisely our word clack 
and clock,and is probably an onomatopy. [See CLacg 
and Crock. 
€LUCK, v.t To call chickens by a particular sound. 
€LUCK’ING, ppr. or a. Uttering the voice of a hen; 
calling chickens. ' 
€LUCK’ING, n. The noise of a hen when she calls 
her chickens. 
€LOE. See Crew. , ; 
C€LUMP, x. [G. klump; D. klomp; Sw. klimp; Dan. 
klump, a lump; W. clamp. It is lump with a prefix. 
It coincides with plump, and L. plumbum, lead ; as 
“the D. lood, G lath, Dan. lod, Eng. lead, coincide 
with clod. {t signifies a mass or collection. If m 
is the final radical, see Class Lm, No. 1,4,5,9. L. 
glomus. } 
1. A thick, short piece of wood, or other solid sub- 
stance; @ shapeless mass. Hence clumper, a clot or 


clod. : 

2. A cluster of trees or shrubs ; formerly written 
P.umr. In some parts of England, it is an adjective 
Fk Aig lary, unhandy, Bailey, 

he compressed clay of coal strata. Brande. 
€LUMP’‘ER, v.t. To form into clumps or masses. 
€LUMPS, 1 [from clump.) A stupid fellow ; a num- 
skull. { Vulgar.) Bailey. 
€LUM’SI-LY, adv. [from clumsy.} In a clumsy man- 
ner; awkwardly ; man unhandy manner; without 
readiness. aextenty, or grace: 
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€LUM'SI-NESS, n. The quality of being short and 
thick, and moving heavily ; awkwardness ; unhand- 
incss ; ungamliness , want of readiness, nimbleness, 
or dexterity. Collier. 

€LUM’SY, a. [from clump, lump.] Properly, shorn and 
thick, like a clump or lump. Hence, 

2. Moving heavily, slowly, or awkwardly ; as, 
elumsy fingers. 

3. Awkward, ungainly, unhandy, artless; with- 
out readiness, dexterity, or grace, as, a clumsy man ; 
& clumsy fellow 

4. Ill-made , badly constructed ; as, a clumsy gar- 
ment, clumsy verse. 

€LUNCH, xn Among miners, indurated clay, found 
in coal-pits next to the coal. Kirwan. Bauley. 

€LUNG, pret. and pp. of Curse, which see. 

CLUNG, vv. Toshrink. [Wot used.] See Crinc. 

€LU'NI-A€, rn. One of a refurmed order of Benedic- 
tine monks, so called from Clum, in Burgundy. 

€LUS'TER, n. (Sax. cluster. It seems to be fram the 
root of close, L. clausus, claustrum, claudo,a coliect- 
ing oF crowding together; Sw. klasa, a cluster of 
grapes; Dan. klase. The latter, in orthography, co- 
incide nearly with clays. In Welsh, clus is conipact, 
neat . clysa, to make compact ; clwys 1s a close. } 

1. A bunch, a number of things of the same kind 
growing or joined together; a knot; as, a cluster of 
rajsins. 

2. A number of individuals or things collected or 
gathered into a close body; as,a cluster of bees; a 
cluste~ of people. Milton. Dryden. 

3. A number of things situated near each other; 
as, a cluster of governinents im Italy. J. Adams. 

€LUS/TER, ov. To grow in clusters , to gather or 
unite in a bunch, or bunches, as, clustering grapes. 
Milton. 
2. To collect into masses ;, as, the men cluster to- 
gether , the clustermag snow. Thomson. 
€LUs’'TER, v. & ‘Vo collect into a bunch or close 
body. 
€LUS'TER-ED, pp or a. Collected into a cluster, or 
crowd ; crowded. 
€LUS'TER-GRAPE, n. A small, black grape. 
Mortimer. 
€LUS'TER-ING, ppr. or a. Growing ina cluster, or 
in bunches , uniting in a bunch, or in a flock, crowd, 
or close body. 
€LUS’TER-ING-LY, adv. In clusters. 
€LUS’/TER-Y, a. Growing in clusters, Johnson. 

2. Full of clusters. Bailey. 

€LUTCH, v. t. [This seems to be from the root of 
Sax. leccan, to seize, whence geleccan, id. If not, 
I know not its origin. It may be allied to lock and 
ae 

1. To double in the fingers and pinch or compress 
them logether; to clinch. [If » is not radica) in 
clinch, this may be from the same root.] 

2. To seize, clasp, or gripe with the hand, as, to 
clutch a dagger ; to clutch prey. Shak. Herbert. 

3. To seize or grasp, as, to clutch the globe at a 
grasp. 3 Collier. 
€LUTCH, x. A griping or pinching with the fingers ; 

seizure ,; grasp. 

2. A projecting tooth, or other piece of machinery, 
for connecting shafts with each other, or with wheels, 
60 as to be disengaged at pleasure. Hebert. 

€LUTCH’ED, (klucht,) pp. Seized; grasped. 
€LUTCH’ES, x. pl. The paws or talons of a rapacious 
animal, as of a cat or dog. 

2. The hands, in the sense of rapacity or cruelty, 
or of power. Hudibras. Sutlling fleet. 

€LUTCH'ING, ppr. Seizing with the hand. 

€LUT'TER, n. [W., cluder, a heap or pile, from clu- 
daw, to bear, to bring together, to heap. It has the 
elements of L. claudo.} 

1. A confused assemblage, as, a clutter of words. 

He saw what a clutter there was with huge pots, pans, and spitc. 

L'Ecwrange, 

2. Noise; bustle. [This sense seems allied to 
clatter, but it is not the sense of the word in New 
England. 

€LUT’TER, v. t, To crowd together in disorder ; to 
fill with things in confusion ; as, to clutter a room ; 
to clutter the house. 

€LUT’TER, v.%. To make a bustle, or fill with con- 
fusion. 

The English lexicographers explain this word by 
noise and bustle, but probably by mistake, 

€LUT’TER-ED, pp. Encumbered with things in dis- 


order. 
€LUT’TER-ING, ppr. Encumbering with things in 
€LYP’E-ATE, a. (L. clypeus, a shield.) (confusion. 


Shaped like a Roman buckler. 
€LYS'MI€, a. [Gr. cAvopa.] 
Washing ; cleansing. 
€LYS/TER, xn. [Gr. «Avornp, from «Xv6w, to wash or 
cleanse ; L. elyster; D. klisteer; G. klystizr ; Fr. clis- 
tere; Dan. klisteer. 
An injection ; a liquid substance injected into the 
lower intestines, for the purpose of promoting alvine 
discharges, relieving from costiveness, and cleansing 
the bowels. Sometimes it is administered to nounsh 
and support patients who can not swallow aliment. 
€LYS’/TER-IZE, v. t. To apply a clyster. 


COA 


€LYS/TER-PIPE, n. A tube or pipe used far surer. 
tions. : 
€LYS’TER-WISE, adv. In the manner of a clyster 
ers a prefix, signifying wah, ip conjunction. [See 
ON. 
CON CERV/ATE, v.t [L. coacervo; cun and acervo, 
to heap up; acervus, a heap.) 
To heap up; to pile. _[ Little used.) 
€0-A-CERV'ATE, a. [L. coacernatus. 2 

Heaped , raised intoa pile , collected into a crowd; 

accumulated, [ Little used. Bacon. 

€0-AC-ER-VA'/TION, n. The act of heaping, or state 
of being heaped together. [ Little used.) Bacon. 

COACH, a. [Fr. coche, Art. cowh: It. cocchio,a coach 
or eoach-box, Sp. coche, a coach and a eoasting- 
barge , Port. cache. D. koets, a coach and a couch. G. 
kutsche lis word seems to be radically a couch of 
hed, (Fr. couche, coucher,) a covered bed, on wheels, 
for conveying the infirm. ] 

A close vehicle for commodious traveling, borne on 
four wheels, and drawn by horses or other antnals 
It differs from a chanot, in having seats in front as 
well as behind. Itis a carnage of state, or fur pleas- 
ure, or for traveling. 

Hackney-coach; a coach kept for hire. In soine 
cities, they are licensed by authority, and numbered, 
and the rates of fare fixed by law. 

Mail-coach ; a coach that cames the public mails. 

Stage-coach; a coach that regularly conveys pas 
sengers from town to town. (See Stace.) 

€GACH, ) xn. An apartment tn a large+ship of war, 
€OuUcH, near the stern, the roof of whith is forined 
by the poop. Mar. Dict. 
€OACH, ».t. To carry tn a coach. Pope. 
€OACH-BOX, n. The seat on which the anver of a 
coach sits. Arbuthnot. 
€OACH'FUL, ». As many ina coach as ut will hold. 
€0ACH’-HIRE, n. Money paid for the use of a hired 


coach. Dryden, 
€OACH'-HORSE, ~ A horse used ip drawing 
coaches. 


€G0ACH'-HOUSE, x. A house to shelter a coach 
from the weather. Swift. 
€GACH’-MAK-ER, n. A man whose occupation 1s to 


make coaches. Sunft. 

€OACH’MAN, n. The person who drives a coach. 

Pror, 

cCOACH’MAN-SHIP, x. Skill in driving codches. 

Jenyns, 

€0-A€T’,v. t. Toact together. [Mot used.) Shak. 
€O-A€T‘ED, pp. or a. Forced, cuimpelied. [Vol 

used. B. Jonson. 


€O-A€'TION, n 
ago, to drive. } 
Force , compulsion, either tn restraining or 1mpe!- 
ling. South. 
€0-ACT'IVE, a. Forcing ; compulsory ; having the 
power to impel or restrain. Ralegk, 
2. Acting in concurrence. Slak, 
€O0-A€T'IVE-LY, adv. Ina compulsory manner. 
€0-AD/JU-MENT, n. Mutual assistance. 
€0-AD'JU-TANT, a. [L. con aud adjutans, helping.} 
Helping ; mutually assisting or operating. Philips. 
€0-AD-JU’/TOR, a. [L. con and adjuter, a helper , ad> 
juto, to help. J 
1. One who aids another, an assistant, a fellows 
belper ; an associate in operation. 
2. In the canon law, one who 1s empowered or ap- 
pointed to perform the duties of another. Johason. 
3. In the Roman Catholic church, the assistant of a 


{L. coactio, coactus, cogo; con and 


bishop or other prelate. Brande. 
€0-AD-JC'TOR-SHIP, rn. State of a coadjutor , joint 

assistance. Pope. 
€0-AD-JU/TRIX, n. A female assistant. Smullett, 


€0-ADJU'VAN-CY, n. 
vo, to assist.] 

Joint help; assistance ; concurrept aid ; co-opera- 
tion. [Little used.) Brown. 
€0-ADJU/VANT, n. In medicane, an ingredient in 

a prescription designed to aid some other ingredient. 

€0-AD/U-NATE, a ([L. coadunatus; con, id, and 
unitio, from unus.] » 

In botany, coadunate leaves are several, united at 
the base. The word 1s used also to denote one of 
the natural orders of plants in Linnzus’s system. 

Martyn. 
€0-AD-U-NI''TION, (-nish’/un,) 2 [L. oon, ad, and 
unus, one. 

The union of different substances in one mass, 
Little used.) Hale, 
-AD-VEN/TUR-ER, 2. A fellow-adventurer. 

Howell 


[L. con and adjuvans ; adj» 


€ 


€0-AF-FOR’EST, v.2 
forest. 
€0-A'GENT, n. An assistant or associate in an act 
Beaum. 
€0-AG-MENT’, v.t [L. coagmento, to join or ce- 
ment ; con and agmen, a compact body, from ago, to 


mnie [Naot wsed. J 
Glenville. 


To convert ground into » 
Howell. 


To congregate or heap together. 


€0-AG-MENT-A/TION, n. Collection into a mass of 
united body ; unton ; conjurction. [Liste used.) 
B. Jonson. 
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€1-AG-MENT’ED, a. Congregated ; heaped together ; 
united in one mass, [Little used.] Glanville, 


€0-AG-U-LA-BIL/I-TY, n. The capacity of being co- 
aguiated.. Ure. 
€0-AG/U-LA-BLE, a, - [See Coacuratz.] That may 
be concreted ; capable of congealing or changing from 
a liquid to an inspissated state ; as, si Bete saa els 
oyle, 
€0-AG/Y-LANT, n, That which produces coagula- 
tion. Forsyth, 
€0-AG/U-LATE, v.t. [L. coagulo; Fr. coaguler; It. 
coagulare; Sp. coa, . Usually considered as from 
cogo, conand ago, But probably the last component 
part of the word is the W. ceulato, to curdle, the root 
of gelid and congeal.] 

‘Oo concrete; to curdle; to congeal; to change 
from a fluid into a fixed substance, or solid mass ; as, 
to coagulate blood ; rennet coagulates milk. ‘This 
word is generally ee to the change of fluids into 
substances like curd or butter, of a moderate con- 
sistence, but not hard or impenctrable. 

Bacon. Arbuthnot. 
€0-4G/U-LATE, v. i. To curdle or congeal; to turn 
from a fluid into a consistent state, or fixed sub- 
stance ; to thicken. Bacon. Boyle. 
©0-AG/U-LA-TED, pp. or a. Concreted ; curdicd, 
€0-AG/U-LA-TING, ppr. Curdling ; congealing. 
€0-AG-U-LA/TION, x. The act of changing from 4 
fluid to a fixed state ; concretion ; the state of being 
coagulated ; the body formed by coagulating. 
Arbuthnot. * 
€0-AG’U-LA-TIVE, a. That has the power to cause 
concretion. : Boyle. 
€0-AG'U-LA-TOR, , That which causes coagula- 


.tion, Arbuthnot, 
€0-AG/U-LUM, n. A coagulated mass; as curd, a 
clot of blood, separated by cold, acid, &c. ‘ 
. Encyc. Coxe, 


€0-Al’TI, n.. A species of monkey in South America, 

€OAK. ' See Conn. rat 

€GAL, 7. [Sax. col or coll; G. kohle; D. kool; Dan, 
kul; Sw.kol; Ir. gual; Corn. kolan; Russ. ugol. Qu. 
Heb. $n. It is rom the sense of glowing, raging, 
for in Dan, kuler signifies to blow strong.] 

1. A piece of wood, or other combustible substance, 
ignited, burning, or charred. When burning or ig- 
nited, it is called a live coal, or burning coal, or coal 
of fire. When the fire is extinct, it is called charcoal, 

2. In the language of chemists, any substance con- 
taining oil, which has been exposed toa fire in a 
Close vessel, so that its volatile matter is expelled, 
and it can sustain a red heat without further decom- 
position. Encyc. 

3, In mineralogy, a solid, opaque, inflammable sub- 
tance, fond in the earth, and, by way of distine- 
tion, called fossil coal. It is divided by recent min- 
éralogists into three species, anthracite or glance 
coal, black or bituminous coal, and brown. coal or 
lignite ; under which are included many varieties, 
such as cannel coal, Bovey coal, jet, dc. 

€OAL, v. t. To burn to coal or charcoal; to char. 
; Carew. Bacon, 

2; To mark or delineate with charcoal, Camden, 

As a verb, this word is little used.) 

€5AL/-BASK-ET, n. <A large basket for carrying or 
measuring charcoal. 
€0AL/-BLACK, a, Black as a coal; very Le 


ry den. 
€0AL/-BOX, x. A box to carry coal to the fire. Swift, 
€OAL'-FISH, n. A species of Gadus or cod, named 
from the color of its back. It grows to the length 
of two feet, or two and a half, and weighs about 
thirty pounds, ‘This fish is found in great numbers 
about the Orkneys, and the northern parts of Brit- 

ain’ 4 ’ Dict, of Nat. Hist. 
€OAL/-CART, n, A cart employed in conveying coal, 

€OAL!-E-ED, a, Having eyes as black as a coal. 
€OAL/-FIELD, n, A field for coal; a bed of fossil 


coal, 
€OAL/-FIRE, n. A fire of which coal is the fuel. 
€0AL/-FORM-A’TION, n. In geology, the formation 
or group of strata in which coal is found, 
€OAL/-HEAV'ER, n. One who is employed. in car- 
rying coal, and especially in discharging it from 
€OAL/-HOD, n. A kettle for coal. {coal ships. 
€6AL!-HOUSE, n. A house or shed for keeping coal. 
COAL!-MEAS-URE, (kole/mezh-ur,) n. The meas- 
ttre used in ascertaining the quantity of coal. 
€OAL'-~MEAS-URES, (-mezh'urz,) n. pl. Strata of 
coal with the attendant rocks. : 
€04L!-ME/TER, n. One appointed to measure coals, 
Smart, 
€0AL!-MINE, n, A mine or pit containing mineral 


coal, 
€6AL!-MIN/ER, n, One who works in a coal-mine. 
€OAL'-MOUSE,n. A small species of titmouse, with 
a black head 
€6AL!-OF-FICE, n. An office of a coal-dealer, 
€OAL!-PIT, n. A pit where coal is dug. In Amer- 
ica, a place where charcoal is made. 
€6 \L/-S€UT-TLE, a. A vessel for carrying coal. 
€OAL!-SHIP, n, ship employed in transporting 


conul, 
€6AL/-STONE, n. A kind of cannel coal. 
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COAL/-WORK, (wark) n. Acoalery ; a place where | €O-AS-SUME’, v. t. [con and assume.] To assume 


coal is dug, including the machinery for raising the 


coal. 
€5AL!-YARD, n, An inclosure for the deposit of coal. 
€OAL/ER-Y, n. A coal-mine, coal-pit, or place where 
coals are dug, with the engines and machinery used 
in discharging the water and raising the coal. Encyc. 
€0-A-LESCE’, (ko-a-less’,) v. it ([L. coalesco, from 
coaleo; con and alesco, from ualeo, or oleo, to grow. 

1. To grow together; to unite, as separate bodies, 
or separate parts, into one body, as separate bones in 
an infant, or tho fingers or toes. Encyc. 

2. To unite and adhere in one body or mass, by 
spontaneous approximation or attraction; as, vapors 
coalesce, Newton, 

3. To unite in society, in a more general sense. 


The Jews were incapable of coalescing with other nations, 
Campbell, Prelim. Dissert, 
€0-A-LES/CENCE, n. The act of growing together; 
the act of uniting by natural affinity or attraction ; 
the state of being united; union; concretion, 
€0-A-LES/CING, ppr. Growing or coming together; 
uniting in a body or mass; uniting and adhering 
together. 
€0-A-LES/CENT, a. Growing together; united, 
€OAL'IER, See C 
€OAL/LIER, { ee CoLLizr. 
€0/A-LITE, v. 4, To unite or coalesce, [Wot in use.] 
Bolingbroke, 
€0-A-LI''TION, 2. Union in a body or mass; a com- 
ing together, as of separate bodies or parts, and their 
union in one body or mass; as, @ coalition of atoms 
or particles, Bentley. 
2. Union of individual persons, parties, or states. 
€0-A-LI''TION-IST, { n. One who joins or promotes 
€0-A-LI//TION-ER, a coalition. 
€6-AL-LY’, n. A joint ally; as, the subject of a 
co-ally, * Kent, 
€OAL'Y, a. Like coal; containing coal; of the na- 
ture of coal. Milton. 
€OAM/INGS, n. pl. In ships, the raised borders or 
edges of the hatches, made to prevent water from 
running into the lower apartments from the deck, 
Mar. Dict, 
€0-AN-NEX’, v. t. To annex with something else. 
€0-AP-PRE-HEN D/,v.t. To apprehend with another, 


Little ee Brown, 
€O-AP-TA/TION, n. [L, con and apto, to fit.] : 
The adaptation or adjustment of parts to each 
other. Boyle. 
€0-XARET", 


€0-ARET/ATE, } v.t, [L. coarcto; con and arcto.] 
1. To press together; to crowd; to straiten ; to 


confine closely. Bacon, 
‘2. To restrain ; to confine. Ayliffe. 
€O-ARET’ATE, a. Pressed together. Humble, 


€0-ARC-TA/TION, x, Confinement; restraint to a 


“narrow space, Bacon. 
2, Pressure; contraction. Ray. 
‘3. Restraint of liberty. Bramhall, 


€OARSE, a, [This word may be allied to gross, and 
the Latin crassus; for similar transpositions of letters 
are not uncommon.) 

1, Thick ; large or gross in bulk; comparatively 
of large diameter; as, coarse thread or yarn; coarse 
hair; coarse sand, his seems to be the primary 
hed of the word; opposed to fine or slender. 

ence, - 

2.'Thick; roughs or made of coarse thread or 
yarn ; as, coarse cloth. 

3, Not refined ; not. separated from grosser parti- 
cles or impurities ; as, coarse metal ; coarse lass, 


4, Rude; rough; unrefined; uncivil; as, coarse 
5. Gross; not delicate. [manners, 
, The coarser tic of human law, Thomson. 
6. Rude; rough; unpolished; inelegant; applied 
to language. Peyton 
7. Not nicely expert; not accomplished by art or 
education ; as, a coarse practitioner, Arbuthnot, 
_8. Mean; not nice; not refined or elegant; as, a 
coarse perfume ; a coarse diet. 
€OARSE'LY, adv. Roughly ;. without fineness or re- 
finement; rudely ; inelegantly ; uncivilly; meanly ; 
without art or polish. Brown. Dryden. 
€OARSE/NESS, 2. Largeness of size; thickness ; 
as, the coarseness of thread, ' 
2, The quality of being made of coarse thread or 


yarn ;, whence thickness and roughness; as, the) 


coarseness of cloth. : 
3. Unrefined state; the state of being mixed with 


= 


gross. particles or impurities ; as, the coarseness of 


glass, y Bacon, 
4. Roughness; grossness; rudenéss ; applied to 
manners; a9, the quarseness of a clown, Garth. 
5. Grossness; want of refinement or delicacy ; 
want of polish; as, the coarseness of expression or 
of language, DL Estrange, 
6, Meanness; want of art in preparation; want 
of nicety ; as, the coarseness of food or of raiment. 
€OARS/ER, a: comp. of Coanse. >" 
€OARS'EST, a,+ superl. of Coarse. 
©0-A8-SEBS/OR,n, [See Assess.] A joint assessor. 


| COAT, n. 


something with anotlicr. Walsall, 

€OAST,n. [L. costa, a rib, side, or coast; W. cbst; 
Fr. cote, old Fr. coste; It. costa; Sp. costa; Port, id, 
D. kust; G. kiiste. Hence, to accost. See Class Gs, 
No. 18, 25, 67. The word properly signifies a side, 
limit, border, the exterior part, from extension.] 

i. The exterior line, limit, or border, of a country, 
as in Scripture: ** From the river to the uttermost 
sea shall your coast be.?? Deut. xi. “And ships 
shall come from the coast of Chittim.” Num. xxiVe 
Hence the word may signify the whole country 
within certain limits. Ex. x. 4, 

2. The edge or margin of the land next to the sea ; 
the sea-shore, This is the more common application 
of the word; and it seems to be used for sea-coust, 
the border of the sea. Hence it is never used for 
the bank of a river. s 

3. A side; applied to objects indefinitely, by Bacon 
and Newton, [This is a correst use of the word, but 
now obsolete.) 

4. The country near the sea-shore4-as, populous 
towns along the coast. 

The coast is clear, is a proverbial phrase, eit pe 
the danger is over; the enemies have marched offy 
or Jeft the coast. ‘Dryden, 

€OAST, v. i, To sail near a coast; to sail by or neap 
the shore, or in sight of land. 

The ancients coasted only in their navigation, Arbuu.ot 

+2. To sail from port to port in the same country. 

€OAST, v.t. To sail by or near to; as, to coast the 
American shore, 
2. To draw near; to approach ; to follow. [Obs.} 


Spenser. 
€OAST’-ROCK, 2. Arockonacoast. Coleridge 
€6AST!-SED/I-MENT, n. Sediment te ia a 

Se 


coast. 

€OAST’ED, pp. _Sailed by. “ 

€OAST'ER, n. One who sails near the shore. Dryden 

2. A vessel that is employed in sailing along @ 

coast, or is licensed to navifjate or trade from Ps to 
port in the saine country. *In the United st 
coasting Vessels of twenty tuns burden and ‘upwi 
must be enrolled at the custom-house, 

COASTING, ppr. or a. Sailing along or near @ 


coast. 
ee Rae) n. The act of sailing along or neara@ 

shore. 

2. The sport of sliding down a hill-side, upon 
sleds or sledges, in winter. [Used in the Bastern 
States, and also in New Brunswick, where this appli« 
cation of the word may possibly have originated amon 
the Acadians, from céte, old Fr. coste, a hull-side.—2uL4 

€OAST/ING-PI'LOT, n. A pilot who conduct vese 
sels along a coast. 

€GAST/ING-TRADE, n, The trade which is vuctied 
on between the different ports of the same country, 
or under the same jurisdiction, as distinguished from 
foreign trade, 

€OAST/ING-VES/SEL, n. <A vessel employéd in 
coasting ; a coaster, 

€OAST’ WISE, adv. By way of or along the coast. 

(Fr. cotte; It. cotta; Ir. cota; Corn. kota 

Pol. kotz, It may be from the root of the Russ. 

kutayu, to cover, and be allied to hut, The primary 

sense may be, that which is spread over or put on, 

But such words are sometimes from verbs which sig- 

nify to strip, or to repel. The Gr. «sv0w. has the 

like elements, but the sense ae to be, to with. 

draw. I question whether codt has any connection 

with the Shemitic }n>, Gr. xcrwv, a tunic. 

word in Ch. Syr. and Ar. signifies flax.] 

1, An upper garment, of whatever material it may 
be made. The word is, in modern times, generally 
applied to the garment worn by men next over the 
vest. 

God made coats of skin and clothed then. — Gen. til, 

Jacob made Joseph a coat of many colors,—Gen. xxxy¥i 

He shall put on the holy linen coat, — Levit. xvi. 

Goliath was armed with a coat of mail,—1 Sam, xvii, 

2. A petticoat ; a garment worn by infants or young 
children. Locke. 

3. The habit or vesture of an order of men, indi» 
cating the order or office. 

Men of his coat should be minding their prayer, Swift, 
So we say, “‘ men of his cloth,” 

4, External covering, as the fur or hair of a beast, 
the skin of serpents, the wool of sheep, &c, Milton, 

5. A tunic of the eye; a membrane that serves as 
@ cover; a tegument. Derham, 

6. The division or layer of. a hulbous roof ; as, the 
coats of an onion. 

7. A cover; a layer of any substance covering 
another; as, a coat of tar, pitch, or varnish; a coat 
of canvas round a mast ;. 8 coat of tin-foil, 

8. That on-which ensigns armoria: are portrayed, 
usually called a coat ef arms. cimere | knights 
wore a habit over their arms, reaching as ow as the 
navel, open at the sides, with short sleeves, on which, 
were the armories of the knights, embroidered fn 
gold and silver, and enamele with. beaten tin of 
ree oie oe art was pb geo with 

nds ani ts of several c ars plane? r 
and called devices, as being divided and. c¢uypused of 
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several picces sewed together. The representation 
of these is still called a coat of arms. 
9, A coat of mail, is a piece of armor, in form of a 
suirt, consisting of a network of iron rings. , 
10. A card; a coat-card, is one on which a king, 
» queen, or knave, is painted. ; 
€OA'l’, 2.t. To cover or spread over with a layer of 
any substance ; a3, to coat.a retort; to coat a cellipg 5 
to coat a vial. 
2. To cover with cloth or canvas; a3, to coat a 


mast, or a puinp. 

€OAT!-AR-MOR, x. A coat of arms; armorial en- 
Signs. Blackstone. Shenstone. 

COAT'-CARD, x. Acard bearing a coated figure, viz., 
the king, queen, or knave; now corrupted into Court- 
CARD. Smart. 

GGAT-EE’, x. A coat with short flaps. 

€OAT’ED, pp. Covered with a coat ; loricated ; cov- 
ered or overspread wit any thing that defends ; 
clothed with a membrane. 
2. a, Having concentric coats or layers, as a bul- 
bous root. ; Martyn. 
€Q-A’/TI, x. An animal of South America, resembling 
the raccoon, but with ‘a longer body and neck, 
shorter fur, and smaller eyes; the Viverra nesua of 
Linneus. 

€OA'l'ING, ppr- Covering with a coat; overspread- 


ing. 

COATING, n. A covering, or the act of covering ; 
lorication ; any substance spread over for cover or 
defense ; as, the coating of a retort or of a vial. 

2. Cloth for coats ; as, merchants advertise ap as- 
sortment of coatings. ce 

€6AX, v. t [W. cocru, to fondle, to cocker ; cocyr, & 
coaxing, indulgence; Sp. cocar, to make wry. faces, 
to coax.) | 

To wheedle ; to flatter; to soothe, appease, or per- 
suade by flattery and fondling ; to lead on by kind 
treatment ; to bring about by management. [.4 col- 

luquial word.) L’ Estrange. 

€0AX'ED, (Koxt,) pp. Soothed. or persuaded by flat- 

€GAX'ER, n. A wheedler; a flatterer, (tery. 

€GAX/ING, ppr. Wheedling; flattering. 

€GAX/ING, n. The act of wheedling or leading on 
by kind treatment; managing. 

€O0AX'ING-LY, adv. By coaxing. 

€OB, n. [W. cod or cop, a top or tuft, a thump; Gr. 
«vf; G. kopf, the head; D. kop; Sax. cop.] 

1. The top or head ; a covetous wretch ; a foreign 
coin. Bailey. 

In these senses, not used in America.) | 
In America, the receptacle of the maize, or Amer- 
ican corn; a shoot in form of a pin-or spike, on 
which grows the corn in rows, This receptacle, 
with the corn, is called the ear, 

3. A sea-fowl, the sea-cob. [It. gabbiano, a cob, 
6ea-mew, or gull. 

4, A bail or pellet for feeding fowls. Bailey. 

5. In some parts of England, a spider. Old Dutch 
kop, or koppe, @ spider, retained in koppespin, spinne- 
kop, a spider. 

6. A close-built, strong, hardy kind of pony. 

7. Clay mixed with straw ; as, in cob-walls, which 
are used in constructing cottages in some parts of 
England. 

8. A large cobble stone, Rich. Dict. 

€OB, v. t. Among sailors and soldiers, to punish by 
striking the breech with a flat piece of wood, or with 

a board. Mar. Dict. 

€6'BALT,n. [D. cobalt, This is said to be the G. 
kebold, a goblin, the demon of the mines ; so called 
by miners, because cobalt was troublesome to miners, 
and at first its value was not known. 

+ »A metai of a reddish-gray or grayish-white color, 
very brittle, of a fine, close grain, compact, but easily 
reducible to powder. It crystallizes in bundles of 
needles, arranged one over another. {[t is never 
found in a pure state; but usually as an oxyd, or 
combined with arsenic or its acid, with sulphur, iron, 
&c. Its ores are arranged under the following spe- 
ciea, Viz., arsenical cobalt, of a white color, passing to 
éteel gray ; its texture is granular, and when heated, 
it exhales the odor ‘of garlic ; gray cobalt, a com- 
pound of cobalt, arsenic, iron, and sulphur, of a 
white color, with a tinge of red ; its structure is 
foliated, and its crystals have a cube for their prim- 
itive form ; sulphuret of cobalt, compact and massive 
ir its structure ; oxyd of cobalt, brown, or brown- 
ish-black, generally friable and earthy ; sulphate and 
arseniate of cobalt, both of a red or peach-blossom 
color, the former soluble in water. The impure oxyd 
of cobalt is called zaffer; but when fused with three 
parts of silicious sand and an alkaline flux, it is 
converted into a blue glass, called smalt.. The great 
use of cobalt is to give a permanent blue color to 
glass and enamels upon metals, porcelain, and 
earthen wares. Fourcroy. Encyc. Cleaveland. 

Cobalt-bloom ; acicular arseniate of cobalt. 

Cobalt-crust ; earthy arseniate of cobalt. 

€0-BALT'L€, a, Pertaining to cobalt, or consisting 

of it; resembling cobalt, or containing it. 

€6/BALT-INE, n. A crystallized mimeral, of a silver 
or Fjoatlage color, composed chiefly of the arseniate 
and sulphuret of cobalt. Dana, 


coc 


€OB/BING, x A beating on the breech with o flat 
jiece of wood. 

€O8'BLE, nx. Asmall fish boat. W. Scott. { Scottish] 

€OB/BLE, n. [Eng- copple. This seems 

€0OB/BLE-STONE, to be of Welsh origin, W. 
cub, a mass, a cube, or cob, cop, head, top.] 

A roundish stone ; a pebble; supposed to be a 
fragment, rounded by the attrition of water. We| 
give this name to stones of various sizes, from that 
of a hen’s egg or smaller, to that of large paving 
stones. ‘These stones are called by the English 
copple-stones, and bowlder-stones, or bowlders. The 
-latter name is among us known only in books. 


€OB'BLE, v. t [In Persic, SLy 4 hobal, is a shoe- 


maker. 
1. To make or mend coarsely, as shoes ; to botch. 
Shak 


2. To make or do clumsily or unhandily ; as, to 


cobble rhymes. Dryden, 
€OB’/BLER, xn. A mender of shoes. Addison. 
2. A clumsy workman. Shak, 

3. A mean person. den. 


Dry 

COB’ BLES, (kob’blz,) 2. pl. Lumps of coal from the 
size of an egg to that of a foot-ball. Bra: 

€OB'BLING, ppr. Mending coarsely. 

€OB/BY, a. Stout; brisk. [.Vot in use.] Chaucer. 

COB/EAL, x. A sandal worn by ladies in the East. 

€OB/ESALS or COB/BLES, x. pl. Large round 


coals. 

€0-BEL-LIG/ER-ENT, a. [See Brrirorrent.} Car- 
tying on war in conjunction with another power; 
ordinarily, in accordaiice with some previous ar- 
Tangement or stipulation. 

€0-BEL-LIG/ER-ENT, n. A nation or state that car- 
ries on war in connection with another. 

€OB'T-RON, (Kob/i-urn,) x. [See Cos.) An andiron 


with a knob at the top. Bacon. 
€0-BISH/OP, n. A joint or coadjutant bishop. 
€OB/LE, n. [Sax. cuople.] (Ayliffe. 


A boat used in the herring fishery. 

€OB/LGAF, n. (Sax. cup and loaf.] A loaf that ts 
irregular, uneven, or crusty ; applied also to persona) 
appearance. Gilbert. 

€OB/NUT, x A boy’s play, or a hazel-nut so called, 
used in play; the conquering nut. Ask. Barret. 

€0-BOOSE/, 2. See Cazoose. 

€OB/STONE, 7, See Cossre. 

€OB/SWAN, n. [cob, head, and swan.] The head or 
leading swan, B. Jonson. 

€OB/-WALL,x. A wall made of unburnt clay, mixed 
with straw. Brande. 

€OB/WEB, n. [cob or koppe, a spider; D. spinnekop ; 
Sax. atter-coppa, poison spider. In Ch. %3)5, is a 
spider’s web, 

1. The line, thread, or filament which a spider 
spins from its abdomen ; the network spread by a 
spider to catch its prey. Hence, 

2. Any snare, implying insidiousness and weak- 
ness. Johnson. 

In this sense, it is used adjectively, or in composi- 
tion, for thin, flimsy ; as, a cobweb iaw. 


Dryden. Swift. 

Or slender, feeble ; as, the cobweb thread of life. 
Buckminster. 

€OB'WEB-BED, (kob'webd,) a. In botany, covered 


with a thick interwoven pubescence, Martyn. 
2. Covered with cobwebs. 
€OB/WEB-Y, a. Covered with cobwebs. Hooker. 


€0/CA,n. A highly stimulating narcotic, the dried 
Jeaf of the Erythrozylon coca, a plant found wild in 


Peru. P. Cyc. 
€O€-AGNE’, (kok-ane’,)n. An imaginary country of 

idleness, luxury, and delight. Hence applied to 

London and its suburbs. Smart. 


€6/CA-LON, x. A large cocoon, of a weak texture. | COCK, v. i. 


Encyc. 
€O€-CIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. coccus and fero, to bear ; 
Gr. xoxxus,a berry, grain, or seed, or a red berry 
used in dyeing ; W. cdc, red. 

Bearing or producing berries ; as, cocciferous trees 
or plants. Quincy. 
cae n. [Gr. xoxxos, a berry, and A:dus, a 

stone. 

A variety of augite or pyroxene; called by Haiiy, 
granuliform pyrozene. Its color ,is usually some 
shade of green. 


concretions, easily separable, some of which present | COCK’ AL, n, 


the appearance of crystals whose angles and edges 
have been obliterated. 
Cleaveland. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

€0€’€U-LUS IN’DI-€US, n. [L.] The fruit of the 

Anamirta paniculata, a narcotic, emetic, and cathar- 

tic, often added in small quantity to malt liquors. 
€OC'CYX,n. [Gr xoxxvé.} : 

In anatomy, a small bone at the lower extremity of 


the os sacrum. 
€OCH'L-NEAL, 2. [Sp. cochinilla, a wood-louse, and 
an insect used in dyeing; It. cocciniglia; Fr. coche- 


nille ; from the Gr. xoxxos, as the cochineal was for-. 


{t is composed of granular, distinct } €OCK-AD’/ED, a, Wearing a cockade. 


coc 


An insect, the Coccus cacti, a native of the warmer 
climates of Amenca, particularly of Oaxaca, In 
Mexico. It is found on several species of cactus, par- 
ticularly on that called Noupal or Indian fig-tree. The 
female, which alone is valued for its color, is ill- 
shaped, tardy, and stupid ; the male is small, slender, 
and active, [tis of the size of atick. Ata suitable: 
time, these insects are gnern and put in a pot, 
where they are confined for some time, and then 
killed by the application of heat. These insects, 
thus killed, forma mass or drug, which is the proper 
cochineal of theshops. [tis used in giving red colors, 
especially crimson and acarlet, and for making car« 
mine. It has been used in medicine, as a cardiac, 
sudorific, alexipharmic, and febrifuge; but 1s now 


used only to give a color to tinctures, &e. Encye. 
€O€CH-LE-AR'I-FORM, a. Having the form of 9 
snail-shell, or of the ear. Dana, 


€O€H'LE-A-RY, )a. [L. cochlea,a screw, the shell 
€0€H'LE-ATE ; of a snail; Gr. xaxAus ‘from, 
€0€H'LE-A-TED, coxAw, to turn or twist. 

Having the form of a screw ; twisted like a snail+ 
shell ; spiral ; turbinated ; as,a cochleate pod. Murtyn. 

€COEH'LITE, n, [Gr. coxAras, a snail.) 

A fossil shell, aving @ mouth like that of a snail, 

Morin. 
€OCK, n. (Sax. coc; Fr. cog; Arm. gocq; Sans. kuka; 
Slav. kokosch. The sense is, that which shoots out 
or up; It. cocca, the tip of aspindle, the top or crown ;, 

- cacumen. } 

1. The male of birds, particularly of gailinaceous 
or domestic fowls, which, having no appropriate or 
distinctive name, are called dunghill fowls, or barns 
door fowls. 

2, A weather-cock ; a vane in shape of a cack. 

fie is usually called a ipethercoak Shak. 

. Aspout; an instrument to draw out or discharge 
liquor from a cask, vat, or pipe ; so named from ita 
projection. 

4, The projecting corner of a hat. Addison. 

5. A small conical pile of hay, so shaped for sheds 
ding rain, called ign England acop. When hay is 
dry, and rolled together for carting, the heaps are not 
generally called cocks, at least notin New England, 
A large conical pile is called a stack, 

6. The style or gnomon of a dial. Chambers. 

7. The needle of abalance. Bailey. Johnson. 

8. The piece which covers the balance in-a clock 
or watch, Bailey. 

9, The notch of an arrow. (It. cocca.) Johnson, 

10. The part of a musket or other fire-arm, to 
which a flint is attached, and which, being impelled 
by a spring, strikes fire and opens the pan at the. 
same time. A 

11, A small boat. [W. cwe, Ir. coca, D. and Dan. 
kaag, It. cocca.} It is now called a cock-boat, which 
is tautology, as cock itself is a boat. = 

12. A leader ; a chief man. 


Sir Andrew is the cock of the club. Addison, 


13. Cock-crowing ; the time when cocks crow im 
the morning. Shak. 

Cock-a-hoop, or cock-on-the-hoop ; & phrase weber 
triumph; triumphant; exulting. (Qu. Fr. cog, 
huppe. Bailey.] Camden. Shak. Hudibras, 

Cock and a bull; a phrase applied to tedious, trifling 
stories. 

€OCK, v.t. To set erect; to turn up; as, to cock the 
nose or ears. + Addison, 

2. To set the brim of a hat so as to muke sharp 
corners or points; or to set up with an air of pert- 
ness. Prior. 

3. To make up hay in small conical piles. 

4. To set or draw back the cock of # gun, in order 
to fire. Dryden. 
To hold up the head; to strut; to look 

big, pert, or menacing, Dryden. Addison. 

2. To train oruse fighting cocks. [Little used.]} 

3. Tococker. [Vot in =o) [B. Jonson. 

€OCK-ADE’, x Fr. cocgrde; Sp. cocarda; Port. 
cocar, or cocarda, <4 

A ribbon or knot of ribbon, or something similar, 
worn on the hat, usually by officers of the army and 
navy, sometimes by others, It most usually desig- 
hates the military character; sometimes: political 
parties. 

Young. 
A game called huckle-boné. Kinder. 
€0CK-A-TOO!, n. A bird of the parrot kind, 
Herbert, 
€OCK’A-TRICE, vn. [Fr. cocatriz, from coc. Junius 
mentions the word as in D. kocketras. The Irish call 
hey h-nathair, the king-serpent, answering to bas- 
Wisk. 
A serpent imagined to proceed from a cock’s egg, 
Bacon, Taylor, fs, xi. 8; lix. 
€OCK’-BILL. In seamen’s language, the anchor is @ 
cock-bill, when it is suspended perpendicularly from 
the cat-head, ready to be let go in a moment. 


Mar. Dict 
merly supposed to be the grain or seed of a plant, | €COCK’-BOAT, x. A small boat. [See Cocx, No. 11.} 


. and this word was formerly defined to be thé grain €0CK’-BRAIN-ED, a, Giddy ; 
of the Ilez glandifera. See Gregoir’s rmorie Dic-| €COCK'-BROTH, zx. Broth mad 


tionary.) 


rash. Milton, 
e by boiling a cock. 
Harvey. 
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€QCK'-CHAF’ER, un, The May-bug, or dorr-beetle, a 
species of Scarabeus. 
€OCK'-E€ROW, n. A cock-crowing. Coleridge. 
€OCK’-CROW-ING, n. The time at which cocks 
crow , early morning. Mark xiii. 
€OCK’ED, (kokt,) pp. or a. Turned up and forming 
a point, as the brim of a hat. 
‘2. Made into a cock, as hay. 
3. Having the cock drawn back, as a gun 


€OCK’ER, v.t. [W. cocru. See aeth 
To fondle ; to indulge ; to treat with tenderness ; 
«oO pamper. Locke. Swift. 
€OCK/ER, 2, One who follows cock-fighting. 
Johnson. 
2. A sort of spatterdash, Bp. Hall. 
€OCK’'ER-EL, n. A young cock. Dryden. 
€OCK'ER-ING, 2. Indulgence. Jéulton. 
€OCK'ET, a. Sherwood. 


Brisk ; pert. 
€OCK’ET, x. [Qu. Fr. cochet, Arm. cacheot, a seal.] 
A seal of the custom-house; a royal seal; rather, 
a scroll of parchment, sealed and delivered, by the 
officers of the custom-house, to merchants, as a war- 
rant that their merchandise is entered. The office of 
entry. Spelman. Cowel. Encyc. 
€OCK’'ET-BREAD, xn. The finest sort of wheat 
bread. Qu. stamped bread. 
€OCK’-EYE, (-i,) 2, A squinting eye. ed eel 
oroy. 


€OCK'-FIGHT, 

€0OCK'-FIGHT-ING,{ cocks; a barbarous sport of 
the ancients and moderns, in which cocks are set to 
fight with each other, till one or the other is con- 
quered. Bacon. Addison. 

€OCK'-HEAD-ED, (-hed-ed,) a. Having a head liko 
that of the cock. 

€OCK'-HOR®™, a On horseback; triumphant; 
hela ior. 

€OCK'ING, ppr. or a. Turning up, as the brim of a 
hat, &c. [See Cock, the verb. 

€OCK'ING, x. Cock-fighting, Beaum., and Ft. 

COCK'LE, (kok'l,) n. [Sax. coecel, cocel, or eocles Ir. 
cagal; Sp. and Port. joyo; Fr. coquelicot.} 

A plant or weed that grows among corn, the corn- 
rose, a species of Agrostemma. It is also applied to 
the Lolium or darnel. 

€OCK'LE, n._ [Fr. coque, coguille; L. cochlea; W. 

cocos, pl.; Gr. woxAns, xoxAtas, from «oxAvw, to 
turn or roll. Probably, by giving the x 2 nasal 
sound, Gr. xoyyn, L. concha, are from the s/me root, 
whence xoyxvAvoy, L. conchylium, It. conchiglia. 
See Concu. 
- 1, Asmall testaceous shell; or rather a genus of 
shells, the Cardium. The general characteristics 
‘are: shells nearly equilateral and equivalvular ; 
hinge with two small teeth, one on each side near 
‘the beak, and two larger remote lateral teeth, one on 
‘each side; prominent ribs running from the hinge to 
the edge of the valve. Cuvier. Linneus, 

2. A mineral ; a name given by the Cornish miners 


to shkirl, or schorl. Lson. 
3. Ayoung cock. [Obs.] [See Coczrrer-] 
Spenser. 


€OCK'LE, »v. «or t. To contract into wrinkles, to 
shrink, pucker, or wrinkle, as cloth, Bailey. 
€OCK’'LED, pp. Contracted into folds or wrinkles ; 
2. Having shells. winding. 
€OCK’LER, x. One that takes and sells cockles, 


| Gray. 
€OCK’'LE-STAIRZ, n. pl. Winding or 


spiral stairs. 
Chambers. 
€OCK’-LOFT, 2. [See Cocse.] The top loft; the 
upper room in a house or other building; a lumber 


room. Dryden. Swift. 
€OCK’-MAS-TER, n. One who breeds game cocks, 
LD’ Estrange. 


€OCK!-MATCH, n. A match of cocks; a cockfight. | € 


Addison. 
€OCK’'NEY, n. [Most probably from L. coquina, a 
kitchen, or coguino, to cook; Fr. in, idle; Fr. 
cocagne, It. cuccagna, an imaginary country of idle- 
mess and luxury. In some ancient poetry, the word 
6eems to signify a cook. 
“* And yet I say, by iny soul, I have no salt baco! 
Ne no cokeney, by Christe, coloppes to make,”* 
“# At that feast were they served in rich array, 
Every five and five had a cokeney.” 
See note on Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, line 4206. 
Edinburgh, 1782. Hence, a citizen who leads an 
idle life, or never leaves the city.] 
1. A native of London, by way of contempt. 
Wi 


‘atts. 
9. An effeminate, ignorant, despicable citizen. 


€OCK’/NEY-ISM, n. The condition, qualities, man- 
ners, or dialect of a cockney. 

€OCK'NEY-LIKE, a. Resembling the manners of a 
cockney. Burton. 

€OCK’-PAD-DLE, x. The lump-fish or sour, 

CYC. 
€OCK'PIT, x. A pit or area, where the e cocks 
fight. ae bape Ter 


i 
/ 2, The privy council room at Westminster has 
this name, because built on the cockpit of Whitehall 
palace, Brande. 


n. A matchor contest of game | 


coD 


3. In ships of war, a room or apartment, in which 
the wounded men are dressed; situated near the 
“after hatchway, under the lower gun-deck. The 
fore-cockpu is a place leading tu.the magazine passage 
and the store-room of the boatswuin, gunner, and 
carpenter. Mar. Dict. 
€OCK’/ROACH, x. The popular name of a genus of 
insects, the Blatta, «f several species. They have 
four semicrustaceous wings, and resemble the beetle ; 
the head is inflected toward the breast; the feelers 
are hard like bristles ; the elytra and wings are plain, 
and resemble parchment. These animals aré very 
troublesome, as they enter chests of clothes, meal- 
tubs, pantries, and infest beds. They avoid the 
light, and have a very unsavory smell. — Encyc. 
€0CKS’€OMB, x. The caruncle or comb of a cock. 
2. A plant. This name is given to the Celosia 
cristata, the Pedicularis or lousewort, and the Rhi- 
nanthas or yellow rattle. Fam. of Plants. Lee. 
3. A fop, or vain, silly fellow. [See Coxcoms.] 
€OCKS’HEAD, (-hed,) zn. A plant, the Hedysarum 
or sainfoin. i Fam, of Plants. 
€OCK’SHUT, 2. The close of the day, when fowls 
go to roost. Shak. 


f€OCK’'SPUR, 2. ‘Virginia hawthorn, a species of 
Miler. 


medlar. 5 
€OCK’'SGRE, (shire,) a. Confidently certain. [2 
low word.] Pope. 

The term is metaphorically derived from the cock 
of a firelock, as being much more certain to fire 
than the match of the old matchlock. Holloway. 

€OCK'SWAIN, x. [Contracted into Coxen.] [See 
Swain. 

An officer on board of a ship, who has the care of 
the boat and the boat’s crew. Mar. Dict. 
€OCK’-WEED, n. A plant, called also dittander and 
pepperwort. « Johnson. 
€0/€0A, (ké’ko,) n. A name given toa simple prep- 
aration of the ground kernels of the cacao or chocolate- 
tree, considered more healthy than chocolate. Loudon, 
; [The proper word would be Cacao, the name of the 


ant. c 
€0/C6A, (kd'ko,) x. [Sp. coco; Port. coco, the nut, 
and coqueiro, the tree ; It. cocco; Fr. coco.] 

A tree netoaaing to the genus Cocos, of the order 
of Palma; and the fruit or nut of the tree. This 
tree grows in the warm climates of both the Indies. 
It rises to the hight of 60 feet, and the stem is like 
an apothecary’s pestle, of equal thickness at the ends, 
but somewhat smaller in the middle, The bark is 
smooth, of a pale brown color, and the tree often 
leans to one side. The leaves or branches.are 14 or 
15 feet long, about 28 in number, winged, of a yellow 
color, straight and tapering. The nuts hang in clus- 
ters of a dozen each, on the top of the tree. The 
husk of this nut consists of strong, tough, stringy 
filaments, resembling coarse oakum. ‘This covers a 
hard shell, which contains a white kernel, that is 
wholesome food, and a liquor, which is a cooling 
beverage. 

€6'€OA-NUT, zn. The nut or frit of 
€0-€0O0ON!, xn. [Fr. cocon. ‘ 

An oblong ball or case in which the silkworm in- 
volves itself, formed by threads which compose silk. 
; This term is also applied to the envelope of other 

arve. 
€0-C€OON’ER-Y, n. A building or apartment for silk- 
worms, when feeding and forming cocoons. 
€O€'TILE, a. [L. coctilis, from coguo, to cook.] 

Made by baking or exposing to heat, as a brick. 

€O€'TION, n. [L. coctio, from coquo, to cook.] 

The act of boiling or exposing to heat in liquor. 

In medicine, that alteration in the crude matter of a 
disease, which fits it for a discharge ; Siaeeon 

Lee 


Ency 
‘OD, n. Aspecies of fish, of the genus Gadus, 

€0D'FISH, inhabiting northern seas, but particu- 

larly the banks of Newfoundland, and the shores 

of New England. It is much used for food. [See 

Happocx. 

€OD, xn. [Sax. codd; W. cod, cod; G. hode, Probably, 
in a different dialect, Fr. cosse, or ecosse.] 

1. Any husk, envelope, or case, containing the 
seeds of a plant; a pod. Mortimer. 

2. A bag; the scrotum. 

3. A pillow. [Wot in use. 

€6/DA, n. [It.] In music, the close of a composition, 
or an additional close.” 

€OD’DED, a. Inclosed in a cod. Mortimer. 

€OD’/DER, x. _A gatherer of cods or peas. Johnson, 

€OD'DY, a, Husky. Sherwood. 

€ODE, n. [L. codex, or corder; Fr. code; It, codice; 
Sp. codigo. The Latin word signifies the stem of a 
tree, and a board, or number of boards united, on 
which accounts were kept. So the Greeks used 

’ oxedn, a board, for a like purpose, from ox:{w, to cut 
or split; whence L. scheda, a sheet.] 

1. A collection of the laws and constitutions of the 
Roman emperors, made by order of Justinian, con- 
taining twelve books. The name is also given to 
other collections of Roman laws; as, the Theodosian 
code. Hence, in general, : 

2. Any orderly coilection or digest of Hs 
Pi 


. Encye. 
the cocoa-tree. 


Ce 


‘ope. 


COE : 
€0-DE/I-NA, 
€0-DE/IA ; n. [Gr. xwdeca, a poppy-head.] 
€0-DE'INF, 


An alkaloid, obtained from opium, and one of its 
medicinal active principles. 
CO'DEX,n. [L.] A manuscript; a book ; a code. 
€OD'GER,n, [Sp. coger,tocatch. Chalmers. Hence 
he defines the word by miser. But the primary sense 
is by no means obvious. I take it tobe a corruption 
of cottager, Norm. cotier.] 

A rustic; a clown; a miserly man. 
€OD'I-CIL, n. [L. codicillus, dim. of codex. 

A writing by way of supplement to a will. 
€0D-I-CIL'LA-RY, a. Of the nature of a codicil. 
€0-DI-FI-CA/TION, x. The act or process of reducing 

laws to a code or system. 
€0'DI-FI-ED, pp. Reduced to a code. 
€0’DI-FI-ER, ) n. One who forms or reduces to a 
€0/DIST. code. 
€0'DLFY, v. t. [code and facio.] To reduce to 8 
code or digest, as laws. 
€0’DI-FY-ING, ppr. Forming into a code. 
€0-DIL’LA, n. The coarsest part of hemp which is 
’ sorted out by itself. The term is also applied to the 
coarsest of flax, SP Cullgch. 
€0-DILLE’, (ko-dil’,) n. [Fr. codille; Sp. codilfo, the 
knee, a joint; codo, the elbow, that is, a turn or 0 


fastening.] : 
A term at ombre, when the game is won. Pope. 
€0D/LE v.t. To parboil, or soften by the heat of 


€0D'DLE, { water. 

€OD'LE, v.t. To make muchrof. [Wot in use.]} 
€OD!/LING,? x. An apple codled; or one suitable for 
€OD’'LIN, { codling, or used for that purpose. 
€OD’/LING, xn. A young cod. Bacon. Mortimer. 
€0-EF’FI-€A-CY, n, [cowand efficacy, L. eficio. 

Joint efficacy ; the power of two or more things 
acting together to produce an effect. Brown, 

€0-EF-FICIEN-CY, n. [con and efficiency; L. efficio.} 

Co-operation ; joint power of two or more things 
or causes acting to the same end. Glanville. 

€0-EF-FI/'CIENT, (fish’ent,) a. [con and L. effciens.) 

Co-operating ; acting in union to the same end. 

€0-EF-FI//CIENT, x. That which unites ‘in action 
with something else to prodace the same effect. 

2. In algebra, a number or known quantity put be- 
fore letters, or quantities, known or unknown, ané 
into which it is supposed to be multiplied ; as, in 
3zand az, 3 and @ are the coefficients of z. 

3. In fluzions, the coefficient of any generating term 
is the quantity which arises from the division of that 
term by the generated quantity. Chambers. Bailey. 

€0-EF-FI''CIENT-LY, adv. By co-operation. 
€0-ELD/ER, n. An eldér of the same rank. Trapp y 
€0-E-LE€’TION, 2. Joint election. 

CGB/LI-AE, ) a. {Gr. xotdcaxos, from xotAra, the belly 5 
Cé'LI-A€, lied perhaps to xo.dos, hollow.] 

” Pertaining to the belly, or to the intestinal canal. 

Celiac artery, is the artery which issues from the 
aorta just below the diaphragm. Encye. 

Celiac passion; the lientery, a flux or diarrhea of 
undigested food. Coze. 

Celiac vein; a vein of the intestinum rere 

Lee 
€0-EMP’TION, zn. [L. coemptio; con and emo, to 


uy. 

The act of 

commodity. 
€0-EN-JOY’, v. t. To enjoy together. 
€0-EN-JOY'ED, pp. Enjoyed together. 
€0-EN-JOY'ING, ppr. Enjoying together. 
€0-E'QUAL, a. [L. con and equalis, eee 

Equal with another person or thing ; of the same 
rank, dignity, or power. Shak, 

€0-£/QUAL, n. One who ts equal to another. 

€0-E-QUAL/LTY, n. The state of being equat with 
another; equality in rank, dignity, or power. 

€0-E/QUAL-LY, adv. With joint equality. 

€0-ERCE’, (ko-ers’,) v.t. [L. coerceo ; con and arceo, 
to drive or press.] : 

1. To restrain by force ; to keep from acting or 
transgressing, particularly by moral force, as by law 
or authority ; to repress. Aylife, 

2. To compel ; to constrain, 


These causes — coerced by those which preceded, and coercing 
those which Giowed” Dwight, Theol, 


€0-ERC’ED, (ko-erst',) pp. Restrained by force; 
compelled. 

€0-ERC’I-BLE, a, That may or ought to be restrained 
or compelled. 

€0-ERC'I-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being coercl- 


ble. 
€0-ERC'/ING, (ko-ers/ing,) ppr. Restraining by force 5 
cperaueine. 
€0-ER'CION, 2. Restraint, check, particularly by 
law or authority ; compulsion ; force. South, 
€0-ERC’IVE, a. That has power to restrain, pare 
ticularly by moral force, as of law or authority. 
: . Hooker. Dryden, 
2. Compulsory ; constraining ; forcing. 
€0-ERC/IVE-LY, adv. By constraint. 
€0-ES-SEN'TIAL, «. [con and essential, from Ie 
essentialis, See Essence.] 


purchasing the whole quantity of any 
Bacon. 
Howell, 
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COF 
Partaking of the same essence. 


We biess and magnify that coessential Spirit, eternally pro 
* ceeding from the Father and Son, a Hooker. 


EN-TIAL'I-TY,2. Participation of the same 
€0-ES-S ae pati wi 


essence. 
€0-ES-SEN/TIAL-LY, adv. In a coessential manner. 
€0-ES-TAB/LISH-MENT, n. Joint. establishment. 
Bp. of Landaff- 
€0-ES-TATE’, x. An estate or state of equal rank, 
or estate in alliance. 
£Q-E-TA’/NE-OUS, a. [L. cowtaneus; con and atas, 
age. Coxrtaneanisrarely used.] : 

Of the same age with another ; beginning to exist 
at the same time ; with to. % Every fault has penal 
effects coetancous to the act.””, But with may be pref- 
erable to to. This word is sometimes used as synon- 
ymous with cotemporary ; but evetaneous seems prop- 
erly to denote cotemporary in origin, rather than co- 
temporary in existence at any other period. It may, | 
however, be used in both senses. 

€0-E-TA’/NE-OUS-LY, adv. Of or from the same age 
or beginning. Dwight. 
€0-E-TERN/AL, a. (L. con and eternus.] 

Equally eternal with another. Milton. 

€0-E-TERN/AL-LY, adv. With equal brie 
OOKET. 
€0-E-TERN’'LTY, x. Existence from eternity equal 
with another eternal being ; equal eternity. 
Hammond, 
€0-£/VAL, a. [L. coevus; con and evym, age.] 

Of the same age ;. beginning to exist at the same 
time ; of equal age ; usually and properly followed by 
with, Hale. Pope. Bentley. 

€0-E/VAL, n. One of the same age ; one who begins 
to exist at the same tinie. It is not properly used as 
synonymous with cotemporary. 

€0-E/VOUS, a. The same ag Corvat, but, not used. 

€0-EX-E€/U-TOR, n. A joint executor, [South 

€0-EX-E6/U-TRIX, 2. A joint executrix. 

€0-EX-IST’, v. i. [L. con and-existo. See Exrst.] 

. To exist at the same timeewith another ; followed 
by with. i Hale. Locke. 
€0-EX-IST’/ENCE, n.° Existence at the same time 
with another ; followed regularly by with. Locke. 
€0-EX-IST/ENT, a. Existing at the same time with 

another. 
€O-EX-IST'ING, ppr. or a. Enxisting.at the same 
time with another; regularly followed by with. 
Locke. Bentley. 
€0-EX-TEND’, v. i. [L.con and extendo. See Ex- 
TEND. 

To oa through the same space or duration with 
another; to extend equally ; as, one line coextends 
with another; or, perhaps, in a transitive sense, to 

._ coextend a line with another. 

€0-EX-TEND’/ED, pp. Being equally.extended. Grew. | 

€0-EX-TEND’/ING, ppr. Extending through the same 
space or duration with another. : 

€0-EX-TEN’SION, 2. The act of extending equally, 
or the state of being equally extended.- Hale. 

€0-EX-TEN’SIVE, a,* Equally extensive ; having 
equal extent. f 

€0-EX-TEN’SIVE-LY, adv. Of equal extent. 

€0-EX-TEN’SIVE-NESS, x, Equal extension or ex- 


._ tent. 

€OF'FER, x. [Fr. café ; It. caffe; Sp. café; Port. id. ; 

" G. kaffee; D. koffy; Ar- cahuah, or cahoeh, which the 
Turks pronounce cahveh. ‘Fhis plant is said to be a 
Dative of Ethiopia.] 

1, The berry of a tree belonging to the genus Cof- 
fea, growing in Arabia, Persia, and in other warm 
climates of Asia and America. It will grow to the 
hight of 16 or 18 feet, but its growth is generally 
Stinted to 5 feet, for the convenience of gathering 
the fruit. The stem is upright, and covered with a 
light-brown bark; the branches are horizontal and 
Opposite, crossing each other at every joint, and form- 
ing a sort of pyramid. The flowers grow in clusters 
at the root of the leaves, and close to the branches; 
they are of a pure white, and of an agreeable odor. 
The fruit, which is a berry, grows in clusters, along 
the branches, under the axils of the leaves. Encyc. 

‘2. A drink made from the berry of the coffee-tree, 
by decoction. The besry is first roasted, and then 
ap in a mill, and boiled. The use of it is said 

have been introduced into Frante- by Thevenot, 
the traveler, and into England, in 1652, by.a Greek 
servant called Pasqua. The best coffee is said to be 
the Mocha coffee, from Arabia Felix. The coffee of 
Java, Bourbon, and the West Indies, constitutes an 
important article of commerce. 
€0F'FEE-€UP, nz. A cup from which coffee is drank.’ 
€0F'FEE-HOUSE, n. A house of entertainment, | 
where guests are sippiied with coffee and other re- 
freshments, and where men meet for conversation. 
Pripr. Swift. 

2. A house of entertainment for boarders or lodg- 
ers; a hotel; am inn, which, in some cities, is also 
an exchange, where merchants meet to transact 
businéss, 

€OF’FEE-MAN, n. One who keeps a coffee-house. | 


Addison. 
€OF’FEE-MILL, 2. A small mill for grinding coffee. | 


COG 

€OF/FEE-POT, 2”. A covered pot in which coffee is 

boiled, or in which it is brought upon the table for 
‘drinking. 

COF’FER, n. [Fr. coffre; Arm. couffr, coffr; Ir. cofra; 
Sp: cofre; Port. id.; D. and G. kogfer; Dan. koffert ; 
Sw. id. ; W. cofawr, from cof, a hollow trunk, The 
same French word, coffre, signifies a coger, and the 


5 - 
trunk of the body, and a coffin. In Ar. ss kafiron, 


is a chest or basket. The primary sense is probably 
a holder, or a hollow pizce.] 

1. A chest or trunk ; and, as a chest is customarily 
used for keeping money, hence, 

2. A chest of money ; a treasure. Bacon. . 

3. In architecture, a sunken panel in the ceiling of 
a vault or dome, or in the under side of a Corinthian 
or Composite cornice, ordinarily decorated with a 
rose, a pomegranate, or other enrichment. Guwiult. 

4. In fortifications, a hollow lodgment across a dry 
moat, from 6 to 7 feet deep, and from 16 to 18 broad ; 
the upper part made of pieces of timber, raised 2 
feet above the ievel of the moat; which little eleva- 
tion has hurdles laden with earth for its covering, 
and serves as a parapet with embrasures. It is raised 
by the besieged to repulse besiegers, when they. en- 
deavor to pass the ditch. Chambers. Encyc. 

€OF’FER, v. t To reposit or lay up in a coffer. 
Bacon, 
€OF’FER-DAM, 2. A curb or close box of timber, 
made water-tight, and fixed in the bottom of rivers, 
or other water, asa barrier to exclude the water dur- 
ing the progress of some work ; used in laying the 
foundation of piers and abutments in deep water. 
€OF’FER-ED, pp. Laid up in a coffer. 
€OF’FER-ER, x. The cotferer of the king’s house- 
hold, in Great Britain ; a principal officer of the court, 
next under the controller. He was also a white-staff 
officer, and a member of the privy-council. He had 
the special charge and oversight of the other officers 
of the household. This office is now suppressed, and 
the business is transacted by the lord steward and 
paymaster of the household. Cowel. Encyc. 
€OF’FER-ING, ppr,, Depositing in a coffer. 
€OF’FIN, 2 [Fr. coffre. See Correr. In French, 
‘coffin is a candle-basket ; Gr. kodivos ; Norm. Fr. co- 
fin, a basket ; Sp. cofin; radically the same word as 
coffer. ; ; 

1, The chest or box in which a dead human body 
is buried, or deposited in a vault. 

2: A mold of paste for a pie. Johnson. 

3. A paper case, in the form of a cone, used by 
grocers. Johnson. 

4. In farriery, the hoilow part of a horse’s hoof ; 
or the whole hoof above the coronet, including the 
coffin bone, which is a small spongy bone in the 
midst of the hoof, and possessing the whole form of 
the hoof. Bailey. Farrier’s Dict. 

5. In printing, a wooden frame inclusing the stone 

“on which the form is imposed. 
€OF’FIN, v. & To put in or inclose in a coffin. 


5 Shak. Donne. 
€OF’FIN-ED, pp. Inclosed in a coffin. 
€OF’FIN-LESS, a. Having no coffin. Wilson. 


€OF’FIN-MAK-ER, 2. Oue who makes, or whose 
office is to make, coffins. Tatler. 
€0O-FOUND'ER, xn. A joint founder. Weeuer. 
€0G,v. t. [W. coegiaw, to make void, to deceive, from 
coeg, empty, vain. 
1. To flatter ; to wheedle ; to seduce or draw from, 
by adulation or artifice. 
I'll cog their hearts from them, Shak. 


_2. To obtrude or thrust in, by falsehood or dece 
tion ; as, to cog in a word to serve a purpose. 
; Stillingfleet. Tillotsun. Dennis. 

To cog a die; to secure it so as to direct its fall; to 
falsify ; to cheat in playing dice. Dryden. Swift. 

€OG, v. 2. To deceive; to cheat; tolie. Tusser. Shak. 

2. To wheedle. 

€OG, x. [W. cocos, cogs of a wheel; Sw. kugge. Qu. 
Sp. coger, to catch, or Welsh cocw, a mass or lump, 
cog, a mass, a short piece of wood. 

The tooth of a wheel, by which it is connected in 
motion with another wheel or body. 

2. A trick or deception. [Obs.] 

€0G, v.t. To fix a cog; to furnish with cogs. 

€0G, n. Aboat;a fishing-boat. It is probably 

€O0G'GLE, the W. cwe, Ir. coca. [See Cock. 

€0/GEN-CY, n. [L. cogens, from cogo; con and ago, 
to drive.] 

Force ; ‘strength ; power of compelling; literally, 
urgency, or driving. It is used chiefly of moral su 
jects, and in relation to force or pressure on the mind; 
as, the cogency of motives or arguments, Locke. 

€0-GE/NLAL, for Concentan. [Not used.] Warton. 
€O'GENT, a, [See Cocency.] 

1, Forcible, in ¢ physical sense; as, the cogent force 
of nature. Prior. 

2. Urgent ; pressing on the mind; forcible ; pow- 
erful; not easily resisted ; as, a cogent reason or ar- 
gument. 


COG 


€0/GENT-LY, adv. With urgent force; with powere 
ful impulse ; forcibly. Locke. 
€0G/GED, (kogd,) pp. Flattered ; deceived ; cheated ; 
thrust in deceitfully ; falsified ; furnished with cogs, 
€OG/GER, z. A flatterer, or deceiver. 
€OG/GER-Y,n. Trick; falsehood. Watson. 
€OG'GING, ppr. Wheedling; deceiving; cheating; 
inserting deceitfully ; fixing cogs. 
€OG'GING, z._ Cheat; deception; fallacy. Beaum, 
€0G/GLE-STONE, n. A small pebble. 
€O0G/L-TA-BLE, a. [See Cocitatr.] That may be 
thought on ; that may be meditated on. Johnson. 
€0G'I-TATE, v, i. [L.cogito. Varro says from coge, 
quasi coagito, to agitate in the mind. But the Gothic 
hugyan, and Sax. hogian, signify to think.} 

To think ; to meditate. [Little used. 

€0G-I-TA/TION, x. The act of thinking; thought; 

meditation ; contemplation. : 3 

Hooker. Bentley. Milton. 
2. Thought directed to an object; purpose. Bacon. 
€0G/I-TA-TIVE, a. Thinking; having the power of 
thinking, or meditating ; as, a cogitative Reha iag 
Bentleys 
2. Given to thought, or contemplation. Wotton. 
COGNATE, a. [L. cognatus; con and nascor, to 

1, Allied by blood ; kindred by birth. fborn. 

2. Related in origin; proceeding from the same 
stock ; of the same family; as, a cognate dialect. 

3. Allied in the manner of formation or utterance 3. 
wie by the same organs; as, a cognate letter oF 
sound. , : 

€OG'NATE, zn. In Scots law, any male relation 
through the mother. EncyGe 
€0G’NATE-NESS, x. State of being cognate. 

. Coleridge, 
€OG-NA/TION, n. [L-cognatio. See Cocnate. 

1. In the civil law, kindred or natural relation be 
tween males and females, both descended from the 
same father; as, agnation is the relation -betweep 
males only descended from the same stock. Encyc. 

2. Kindred; relation by descent from the same 
original. 

Pride and hard-heartedness are of near cognation to ingrath 

tude. Wotton, 


3. Relation ;, participation of the same nature. 
Brown. 
COGN'IAE, } (Kon’yak,) x. The best kind of brandy, 
€0G'NA€, so named from a town in France, 
Smart prefers the spelling cogniac. 
COG-NESOR’,! see Coax Cc 
€0G-NI-SEE!| 1z0R, CoGRizEE. 
€OG-NI''TION, (-nish’un,) rn. [L. cognitio; cognos> 
0, cognitus, con and nosco, to Know. 

Knowledge or certain knowledge, as from persona} 
view or experience. hak. . Brown. 
€0G’/NLTIVE, a. Knowing, or apprehending by the 
understanding ; as, cognitive power. [Little pet} 

ouths 
€0G!/NI-ZA-BLE, (kog/ne-za-bl or kon/e-ze-bl,) a 
[Fr. connotssable, from connoitre, to know; It. cog 
noscere; Sp. conocer, conocible ; Port. conhecer; fram 
L. cognosco, con and nosco, to know. personally ; Gr. 
yivwckw, a 
1. That falls, or may fall, under judicial notice; 
that may be heard, tried, and determined; as,.a 
cause or action is cognizable before the Circuit’ Court, 
These wrongs are cognizable by the ecclesiastical courts, 
Blackstone, 
9, ‘That falls,-or may fall, under notice or observa 
‘tion ; that may be known, perceived, or apprehended, 


The cause of many phenemena js not cognizable by we SENSES. 
- non, 


€O0G'NI-ZA-BLY, adv. In a cognizable manner. 
Wordsworth... . 
| €OG'NI-ZANCE, (kog’ne-zans or kon’e-zans,) x, (Fr. 
connoissance; It. cognoscenza; Sp. conucencia; Port, 
conhecenca.} 
1, Judicial nutice or knowledge; the hearing, try- 
ing, and determining of a cause or action in a court, 
The Court of King’s Bench takes cognizance of civil and ...minaj 
causes. Blackstone, 
In the United States, the District Courts have cognizance of 
mariume causes. 
2. Jurisdiction, or right to try-and determine 
causes. 


The Court of King’s Bench has original Jurisdiction and cogné- 
zance of all actions of trespass vietarmis. Blackstone. 


3. In law, an‘ acknowledgment or confession ; a9 
in fines, the acknowledgment’of the cognizor or de- 
forciant, that the right to the land in question is in 
the plaintiff or cognizee, by gift or otherwise; in 
replevin, the acknowledgment of the defendant, that 
he took the goods, but alleging that he did it legally 
as the bailiff of another person, who had a right to 
distrain. Blackstone, 

4. A badge worn by a retainer or dependent, to 
indicate the person or party to which he belonged, 

5. Knowledge or notice ; perception; observation 5 
as, the cognizance of the senses. 


6. Knowledge by recollection. Spenser. 


ean of the universe furnishes cogén{ proofs of s €0G'NI-ZANT, (kog’ne-zant or kon‘e zant,) a, Have 


Je Anon. 


ing knowledge of. 
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€0G'NI-ZANT, (kog’ne-zant or kon‘e-zant,)@ Hav- 
ing knowledge of. 

€0G-NI-ZEE’. (kog-ne-zee’ or kon-e-zee’,)n. inlaw 
one to whom a fine is acknowledged, or the plaintitf 
in an action for the assurance of land by fine. 

Blackstone, 

cOG-NI-ZOR', (kog-ne-zor’, or Kon-e-zor’,) x. One 
who acknowle ges the tight of the plaintiff or cog- 
nizee, in a fine; otherwise called the defendant or 


deforciant. Blackstone. 
€0G-NO'’MEN, nw. [L.) A surname. The last of 
the three names among the Romans. It described 


the house or family cf a person, as the nomen did the 
ens; while the prenomen was the name of the in- 
ividual, Brande. 
€0OG-NOM/IN-AL, e [L cognomen. 8 surname , con 
and nomen, name.) 
1, Pertaining to a surname 
2. Having the same name. {Little used.) Brown 
€0G-NOM-IN-A'TION, n [L cognomen.]} 
A surname ; the name of a family ; a name given 
from any accident or quality, as, Alexander tbe 


Great. Brown. 
€0G-NOS'CENCE, 2, [See Coon:tion.] 
Knowledge ; the act or state of knowing [{ Little 
used, 
COG-NOS-CEN'TE, n.; pt. Coonoscents {Iu} « 
connoisseur, [Little used. | 
€OG-NOS-CI-BIL'I1-1Y, 2 The quality of being 
cognoscible, 
€0G-NO8/CI-BLE, @ That may be known Pe 
ee 


oe 
€0G-NOS'CI-TIVE, @ Having the power of know 
i Cudworth. 


ing. 
COG-NO'VIT, n [L., he Rcknowlaneee| In law, 
a term used when the defendant acknowledges the 


justice of the plaintiff’s claim, or a part of it, and 
suffers judgment to be entered against him. 


Blackstone. 
€0-GUARD'I-AN, a. A Joint guardian. Kent. 
€0GUE, n. A small wooden vessel ; a dram. [ Focus} 
€0G’-WHEEL, nr. A wheel with cogs or teeth. 
€0-HAB'IT, vz. [L. con and habito, to dwell.] 

1, To dwell with; to inhabit or reside in company, 
or in the same place or country. Stiles. South. 
2. To dwell or live together as husband and wife ; 
usually or often applied to persons not legally married. 
€O-HAB/IT-ANT, 2. One who dwells with another, 
or in the same place. Decay of Piety. 
€0-HAB-IT-A'TION, 2 The act or state of dwelling 
together or in the same place with another. 
Stiles, Elect. Serm. 
2, The state of living together as man and wife, 
without being legally married. Bacon. 
€O-HAB/IT-ING, ppr or x. Dwelling together, or 
the act of doing so. 
€0O-HEIR’, (ko-air’,) nm, [L. coheres; con and heres, 
an heir. See Hein] 
A joint heir; one who succeeds to a share of an_ 
inheritance, which is to be divided among two or 


more. 

€0O-HEIR/ESS, (ko-air’ess,) x. A female who in- 
herits a share of an estate, which is to be divided 
among two or more heirs or heiresses, a joint 
heiress, 

©O-HER’ALD, x A joint herald 

€0-HERE!, v.i. [L. cohereo; con and hereo, to stick 
or cleave together. ] 

1. To stick together , to cleave; to be united, to 
hold fast, as parts of the same mags, or as two sub- 
stances that attract each other “Thus particles of 
clay cohere; polished surfaces of bodies cohere. 

2. To be well connected, to follow regularly in 
the natural order ; to be suited in connection ; as the 
parts of a discourse, or as arguments in a train of 
reasoning. 

Shak. 


3._To suit, to be fitted , to agree. 
A sucking, cleaving, or hang- 


€0-HER/ENCE, ) 7. 
(0O-HER’/EN-CY,} ing together, union of parts of 
' the same body, or a cleaving together of two bodies, 
‘by means of attraction ; applied to all substances, solid 
or fluid, J) Locke. Bentley, 
2. Connection ; suitable connection or dependence, 
proceeding from the natural relation of parts or 
things to each other, as in the parts of a discourse, 
or of any system ; consistency. Hooker Locke. 
©O-HER/ENT, a. Sticking together, cleaving, as 
the parts of bodies, solid or fluid. Arbuthnot. 
2. Connected ; united, by some relation in form or 
order ; followed by to, but rather by with, - Locke 
3. Suitable or suited; regularly adapted Shak. 
4. Consistent; having a due agreement of parts , 
@s, a coherent discourse. Or observing due agree- 
ment; as, a conerent thinker or reasoner 
€O-HER’ENT-LY, adv. Ina coherent manner, with 
due connection or agreement of parts. 
€0-HE-SI-BIL/I-TY, nm ‘The tendency which one 
part of matter evinces to unite with another part of 
matter, 80 as to form, out of different bodies, one 
common mass, itis opposed to divisibility. Good 
€0-HE'SI-BLE, a. Capable of cohesion 
€O-HE'SION, (-hé'zhun,) n. [Is coeswone. from L. 
cohesi, pret. of cohereo. 
1. The act of sticking together , the state of being 
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unijted by natura! attraction, as the constituent par 
tictes ot hoaidgs iowa ladon whicb unite in a mass, 
by a natural tendency ; one of the different species 
of attraction. Newton. Arbuthnot. 

2, Connection , dependence; as, the cohesioa of 
fdeas. But in unis sense, see Conznence. Locke 

€0-HE'SIVE, a. That has the power of sticking or 
cohering ; tending to unite in a mass, and to resist 
se tion. Nicholson 
€0-HE/SIVE-LY, adv. With cohesion. 
€0-HE’'SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being cohe- 
sive; the quality of adhering together, as particles 
of matter, 
€0-HIB'IT, 0. t. [L. cohibeo.} To restrain 
€O-HIB'IT-ED, pp. Restrained. ; 
€O-HIB'IT-ING, ppr Restraining. 
€0-HL-BI/'TION, zn. [L cohibitio.] Hinderance ; re- 
€0'HO-BATE, v. t. [Port. cohorar.)} straint. 

Among early chemists, to repeat the distillation of 
the same liquor, or that from the same body, pouring 
the liquor back upon the matter remaining in the 
vessel. as Entyc 

€6/HO-BA-TED, pp. Repeatedly distilled. 
€6'HO-BA-TING, ppr Distilling repeatedly 
€0-HO-BA'TION, n. (Sp. cohobacion. 

The operation of repeatedly distilling the same 
liquor, or that frum the same substance. Encyc. 
€0-HOES’, )n. A fall of water, or falls, a word of 

€0-HOZE', Indian origin in America. 
€O'HORT, n. [L. cohors; Fr cohorte; It. coorte, Sp. 
cohorte; Port. td.) _ 

J, Among the Romans, a body of about five or six 
hundred men: each cohort consisted of three mani- 
ples, and each maniple of two centuries; and ten 
cohorts constituted a legion. Adam, Rom. Ant. 

2, In poetry, a band or body of warriors. Milton. 
€0-HORT-A'TION,n. Exhortation ; encouragement. 
[Vot used.] Dict. 
COIF, n. (Fr. coiffe; Arm. coeff; It. cufia, a cap; Sp. 
cofia, a net of silk or thread worn on the bead ; Port 

coifa, a caul.] 

A kind of caul, or cap, worn on the head by ser- 
geunts at law and others. Its chief use was to cover 
the clerical tonsure. Encye. 

€OIF, v. t. To cover or dress with a coif. 

€OIF’ED, (koift,) a. Wearing a coif. 

€OIF’FURE, n. [Fr.] A head-dress, Addison. 

€OIGNE, for Corn. [See Cotn,acorner.}) Shak. 

COIGNE, | v. i To live by extortion. [An Irish word.) 

€OIN’Y, Bryskett, 

COIL, v. t. [Fr. cueillir ; perhaps Gr. erAew, or «vdArw. 
See the roots $53 and 5p, Class Gl, No. 5, 48. 

To gather, as a line or cord, into a circular 

to wind into a ring, as a serpent, or a rope. 

COIL, x. A rope gathered into a ring; on shipboard, 
a single turn or winding is called a fake, and a range 
of fakes is called a tier. 

2. A noise, tumult, bustle, confusion, 

Bailey. Johnson. 
€OIL’ED, pp. or a. Gathered into a circular furm, as 
a ropé, or a serpent, 


ae ; 


COILING, ppr. Gathering or winding into a ring or 


circle. 

COIN, n. [Fr coin, a corner, a wedge, Arm. coign; 
Sp. esquina, a corner, and cuna, a wedge, Port. 
qguina; L. cuneus; Gr. ywvia; Ir. cumne; W. gaing, 
or cyn, a wedge. The pronunciation of this word, 
by our common people, is guine, or quoin, when ap- 
plied to a wedging stone, in masonry. See the next 
word.] 

1. A corner or externa) angle, @ jutting point, as 
of a wall. Shak. 
Rustic cours; stones jutting from a wal), for new 
buildings to be joined to. Bailey. 
2. A wedge for raising or lowering a piece of ord- 
nance. Bailey. 
3. A wedge or piece of wood to lay between casks 
on shipboard. Bailey. 
}EOIN, n (Sp. cura, Port. cunho, a die to stamp 
money, Sp. acurar, to coin or impress money, to 
wedge; Port. cunkar, It. conio, a die, coniare, to 
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coin, Fr coins Ar ob kauna, to hammer, forge, 


or stamp. The sense is, to strike, beat, or drive, 
coinciding with the French coigner, or . cogner. 
Hence we see thatcom, whether it signifies a cor- 
ner, a wei ge, ora die, is from the same root, from 
thrusting, driving. 

Primarily, the die employed for stamping money 
Hence, 

1 Money stamped, a piece of meta), as gold, sil- 
ver, copper, or other metal, converted into money, 
by impressing on it marks, figures, or characters. 

o make good money, these impressions must be 
made under the authority of government. That 
which is stamped without authority is called false or 
counterfeit coin. Formerly, all coin was made by 
pe , but it is nuw impressed by a machine, 
or mill, 5 

‘Current coin, 1s coin legally stamped, and circula- 
ting 1n trade. 

Ancient coins, are chiefly those of the Jews, Greeks, 
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and Romans, which are kept in cabinets as curios. 
ties. 

2, In architecture, a kind of die cut diagonally, 
after the manner of a flight of a staircase, serving 
at bottom to support columns in a level, and at-top 
to correct the inclination of an entublature support- 
ing a vault. 

3, That whicb serves for payment. 

The | f ad to fiech and blood is ine 

wma Eaewenal 


€OIN, vo. «. To stamp a metal, and convert it into 
money ; to mint. 
2. To make or fabricate for genera) use, as, to 
coin words. . Shak. 
3. To make ; to forge ; to fabricate ; in an ill sense; 
as, to coin a lie; tocoina fable. Hudibras. Dryden. 
€0IN’AGE, n. The act, art, or practice, of stamping 
metallic money. Arbuthnot. 
2. Coin; money coined ; stamped and legitimated 
metal for a circulating medium. 
3. Coins of a particwar stamp; as, the coinage of 
Geotye f11. 
4 The charges or expense of coining money. 
5. A making; new production; formation ; as, 
the coinage of words. 4 
6. Invention ; forgery , fabrication. 
This is the very coinage of your brain. unk. 
€0-IN-CIDE’, v. i. [L. con and incido, to fall on; in 
and cado, to fall. See Capence, Cask. Low L. 
coincido ; Bp. coincidir ; Fr. coincider.] 
1. To fall or to meet im the same point, a5 two 
lines or bodies , followed by with. 
Uf the equator and the ecliptic had coincided, tt woold have rea 
dered the annual revolution of the earth useless. Cheyne. 
2. To concur; to be consistent with ; to agree: as, 
the judges did not coincide in opinion. 
The rules of ri ud t and of ratiocination oflen 
coinade Bo pel cies one Waua. 
€0-IN’CI-DENCE, x. The falling or meeting of two 
or more lines, surfaces, or bodies, in the wone point. 


2. Concurrence ; consistency ; agreement ; as, the 
coincidence of two or more opinions; coincidence of 
evidences. ‘ale, 

3. A meeting of events in time; concurrence; & 
happening at the same time ; a8, cvincidence of events. 
€0-IN'CI-DENT, «. Falling on the same point ; 
meeting, as lines, surfaces, or bodies; followed by 
with, Newton. 
2. Concurrent ; consistent ; agreeable to; followed 
by with, : 
Christianity teaches nothing but what is perfecily coincidens 
with the ruling principles of a wilting aie ? South, 


€0-IN'CI-DENT-LY, ado, With coincidence. 

€0-IN-CID’/ER, n. He os that which coincides of 
concurs. 

€0-IN-CID/ING, ppr.ora. Meeting in the same point) 


agreeing ; concurring. 
: [L. con and indicatio, from 


€0-IN-DI-€A'TION, n 
tndico, to show. } 

In medicine, a sign or symptom, which, with other 
signs, assists to show the nature of the disease, and 
the proper remedy ; a concurrent sign or symptom. 

€OIN’ED, pp. or a. Struck or stamped, as money; 
made , invented ; forged. 

€OIN'ER, n. One who stamps coin; a minter; a 
maker of money. Addison. 

2. A counterfeiter of the legal coin; a maker of 
base money. 

3. An inventor or maker, as of words. Camden, 

€0-IN-HAB'IT-ANT, n. One who dwells with 
another, or with others, 

€0-IN-HER‘IT-ANCE, n. Joint inheritance. 

€0-IN-HER/IT-OR, 2. A joint heir, a coheir. 

€OIN'ING, ppr. Stamping money; making; inveni 
ing ; forging ; fabricating. 

€OIN/ING, n. The act, art, or practice, of making 
stamped metallic money. 

€0O-IN'QUI-NATE, v. t, [{L. coinguino.] 

To pollute. [Not used. 

€0-IN-QUI-NA'TION, zn. Defilement. [Jot used. 

€0-IN-STAN-TA'NE-OUS, a. Instantaneous at t 
same moment. 

€OIR, n. A material for cordage, consisting of the 
fibers of the cocoa-nut, also, the cordage made of 
this material. P. Cye. 

€OIS’/TRIL, n. [Said to be from kestrel, a degenerate 
hawk.] : 

1. A coward ; @ runaway Shak. Johnson. 

2, A young lad. Bailey 

€OIT, xn. A quoit, which see. 

€OITIING. See Quoit. 

€0-I/' TION, (ko-ish’un,) n, [Ls coitio, from cose, to 
come together ; con and eo, to go. 

A coming together; chiefly the venereal inter- 
course of the sexes ; copulation. . 

€O-JOIN’,o. t. [L.conjungo. See Corson.) 

To join witb another in the same office. am 


Srnie 

€0-JG/ROR, ». One who swears to anotber’s cred 
bilit Wotton. 

COKE, n. Fossi) coa) charred, or deynved of its bitu. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT —METE, PREY —PINE, MARINE, BIRD —NOTE, DOVE, MOVE. WOLF, BOOK. — 
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«men, sulphur, os other extraneous or volatile matter; €OLD'-SHOUL'DER. To give the cold shoulder to 


by fire, and thus prepared for exciting intense heat. 
ee ate Encyc. Cleaveland. 
€OKE, v. t. To convert into coke. 

‘OL! AN-DER, (kul’/len-der,) n. [L. colo, to strain; 
Fr. couler, to flow, to trickle down ; coulant, flowing ; 
couloir, a colander). 

A vessel, with a bottom perforated with little holes 
for straining liquors. In America, this name is 
given, I believe, exclusively to a vessel of tin, or 
other metal. In Great Britain, the name is given to 
vessels, like sieves, made with hair, osiers, or twigs. 

May. Ray. Dryden. 
£0-LA/RES, 2. The genuine wine of Portugal. 
€0-LA'TION, n. The act of straining, or purifying 

liquor, by passing it through a perforated vessel. 
Little used. 

€0L/A-TURE, x. The act of straining ; the matter 
strained. [Little used.] 

€OL'BER-TINE, xz. A kind of lace worn by wonien. 

Johnson. 
€OL/€HI-CINE, x. A vegetable alkaloid obtained 
from Colchicum Autumnale. 

€OL'€HI-€UM, n. The meadow saffron of English 
writers, a term applied to a genus of bulbous-rooted 
plants found in many parts of Europe. From the 
bulbs of the Colchicum Autumnale, a medicine is 
prepared, which is used as a remedy for the gout 
and rheumatism. =~ Partington. Loudon. 

€0L’/€0O-THAR, 2. The brown red oxyd of iron 
which reinains after the distillation of the acid from 
sulphate of iron; used for polishing glass afd other 
substances. It is called by artists crocus, or crocus 
martis. Encyc. Ure. 

The sulphate of iron is called colcothar or chalcite, 
when the calcination has been carried so far as to 
drive off a considerable part of the acid. Fourcroy. 

See Cuaccite.] 

€GLD, a. [Sax. cald; G. kalt; D. koud, contracted ; 
Goth. calds; Basque, galda; Sw. kali; Dan. kold; 
and the noun kulde. The latter seems to be con- 
nected with kul, a coal, and kuler, to blow strong. 
But the connection may be casual. In Swedish, 
kyla signifies to cool, and to burn; thus connecting 
wool, cold, with the L. caleo, to be hot. Both cold 
and heat may be from rushing, raging, and this word 
may be from the same root as gale. If not, cool 
would seem to be allied to L. gelo. 

1. Not warm or hot; gelid ; frigid ; a relative term. 
A substance is cold to the touch when it is less warm 
than the body, and when, in contact, the heat of the 
body passes from the body to the substance; as, cold 
air ; a cold stone ; cold water. It denotes a greater 
oon of the quality than cool. [See the noun.] 

Having the sensation of cold ; chill; shivering, 
or inclined to shiver; as, I am cold. 

3. Having cold qualities ; as, a cold plant. Bacon. 

4, Frigid; wanting passion, zeal, or ardor; indif- 
ferent; unconcerned; not animated, or easily ex- 
cited into action ; as, a cold spectator ; a cold Chris- 
tian ; a cold lover, or friend ; a cold temper. 

Hooker. Addison. 


Thou art neither cold nor hot. — Rev. iil. 


. 5. Not moving; unaffecting; not animated; not 
able to excite feeling ; spiritless ; as, a cold discourse ; 
a cold jest. Addison. 

6. Reserved; coy; not affectionate, cordial, or 
friendly ; indicating indifference ; as, a cold look; a 
cold return of civilities ; a cold reception. Clarendon. 

7. Not heated by sensual desire. - Shak, 

8. Not hasty ; not violent Johnson. 

9. Not affecting the scent strongly. Shak. 

10. Not having the scent strongly affected. Shak. 

€GLD, n. (Sax. cele, cyl, cyle; D. koelte, koude; G. 
kdlte. See Coot.] 

1. The sensation produced in animal bodies by the 
escape of heat, and the consequent contraction of 
the fine vessels. Also, the cause of that sensation. 
Heat expands the vessels, and cold contracts them; 
and the transition from an expanded to a contracted 
state is accompanied with a sensation to which, as 
well as to the cause of it, we give the denomination 
of cold. Hence cold is a privation of heat, or the 
cause of it. Encyc. Bacon. 

2. A shivering; the effect of the contraction of 
the fine vessels of the body ; chilliness, or chillness, 

Dryden. 

3. A disease; indisposition occasioned by cold; 
catarrh. ‘ 

€0LD-BLOOD/ED, (-blud’/ed,) a. Having cold blood. 

2. Without sensibility, or feeling ; hard-hearted. 

€OLD'ER, a..comp. More cold. ' 

€OLD'EST, a. superl. Mostcold. . 

€OLD/-FINCH, x. (A species ‘of Motacilla, a bird 
frequenting the west of England, with the head and 
back of a brownish gray, the belly white, and the 

uill feathers and tail black. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

€OLD’-HEART’ED, a. Wanting passion or feeling ; 
indifferent. 

€OLD/-HEART’ED-LY, adv. In a cold-hearted man- 


ner. 
€GLD/-HEART’ED-NESS, n. Want of feeling or] € 


sensibility. 


any one, is to treat him with cool neglect. 

€6LD/ISH, a. Somewhat cold. 

€OLD'LY, adv. Ina cold manner; without warmth ; 
without concern; without ardor or animation; 
without apparent passion, emotion, or feeling; with 
indifference or negligence ; as, to answer one coldly ; 
‘a proposition is coldly received. 

€6LD/NESS, n. Want of heat; as, the coldness of 
water or air. When the heat or temperature of any 
substance is less than that of the animal body ex- 
posed to it, that state or temperature is called coldness. 

. 2, Unconcern; indifference ; a frigid state of tem- 

per; want of ardor, zeal, emotion, animation, or 
spirit; negligence; as, to receive an answer with 
coldness; to listen with coldness. 

3. Want of apparent affection, or kindness ; as, to 
receive a friend with coldness. 

4. Coyness ; reserve ; indifference ; as, to receive 
addresses with coldness. 

5. Want of sensual desire ; frigidity ; chastity. 
€6LD’-SHORT, a. Brittle when cold, as a metal. 
€OLE, n. (Sax. caw, cawl, or cawel; L. caulis ; Gr. 

kxavrus; D. kool; G. kohl; Sw. kal; Dan. kaal; W. 
cawl; Ir. colis, coilis; It. cavolo; Sp. col; Port. couve; 
Arm. caulin, colen; Fr. chou.] 

The general name of all sorts of cabbage or Bras- 
sica ; but we generally use it in its compougds, cole- 
wort, cauliflower, &Cc. 

€OLE/-MOUSE, n. See Coat-Mousr. 
€0-LE-OP’/TER-AL, a. Coleopterous. 
€0-LE-OP/TER-AN, n. } [Gr. xoAcos, a sheatu, and 
€0O-LE-OP’/TER-A, n. pl. mrepov, a Wing.]- 

A term applied to an order of insects, having crus- 
taceous elytra or shells, which shut and form a lon- 
gitudinal suture alung the back, covering the wings 
which lie beneath, as the beetle. 

€0-LE-OP/TER-OUS, a. Having wings covered with 
a case or sheath; belonging to the Coleoptera. 

€OLE'-PERCH, n. A small fish, less than the com- 
mon perch. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

€OLE’-SEED, n. The seed of the navew,-Napus 
sativa, or long-rooted, narrow-leafed rapa: reckoned 
a species of Brassica or cabbage. Encye. 

2. Cabbage seed. Mortimer. 
€OLE’-WORT, xn. [cole and wort, Sax. wyrt, an herb.] 

A particular species of cole, Brassica, or cabbage. 
€OL/ET, jx. Acorruption of Aco.yTs, an inferior 
€OL’LET, church servant, which see. Hook. 
eee n. [L. colicus; Gr. kwAtxos, from xwdAvv, the 

colon. 

In general, a severe pain in the bowels, of which 
there are several varieties ; as, bilious colic, hysteric 
colic, nervous colic, and many others. 


; Coxe. 
ph ar AL a, Affecting the bowels. 
’ 
€OL'ICK-Y, a. Pertaining to colic. 
€OL'IN, nz. A bird of the partridge kind, found in 
America and the West Indies, called also a quail. 
€OL-I-SE/UM, x. [It. coliseo.] The amphitheater of 
Vespasian at Rome, the largest in the world ; also 
written CoLossEuM. 
€OLL, v. t. To embrace. [Wot in use.] [See Corrar.] 


penser. 
€OL-LAB/O-RA-TOR, n. 


Quincy. 
Milton. 


S 
Fr. collaborateur.} An 
associate in labor, especially literary or scientific. 
Recent. | Silliman, 
€0L-LAPSE’, x. A falling together, as of the sides 
of a hollow vessel. 
2, An extreme depression of the bodily energies. 
€OL-LAPSE’, (kol-laps’,) v. i. [L. collabor, collapsus ; 
con and labor, to slide or fall.} 

To fall together, as the two sides of a vessel; to 
close by falling together ; as, the fine canals or ves- 
sels of the body collapse in old age. Arbuthnot, 

€0L-LAPS‘ED, (koltapst’,) pp. ora. Fallen together ; 


closed. 

€0OL-LAP’SION, (-shun,)n. A state of falling togeth- 
er; a state of vessels closed. 

€OL’/LAR, zn. [L. collare; Fr. collier, collet; Arm. 


colyer ; It. collare; Sp. collar; from L. collum, the, 


neck. 

1. Something round the neck, as a ring of metal 
or a chain. The knights of several orders wear a 
chain of gold, enameled, and sometimes set with 
ciphers or other devices, to which the badge of the 
order is appended. Encye. 

2. The part of a garment which surrounds the 
neck. Job xxx. 18, 

3. A part of a harness for the neck of a horse or 
other beast, used in draught. 

4. Among seamen, the upper part of a stay ; also, a 
rope in form of a wreath, to which a stay is confined. 

5. In architecture, an horizontal piece of timber con- 
necting and bracing two opposite rafters. Brande. 
Also, a ring, cincture, or astragal. Guilt, 

To slip the collar, is to escape or get free; to dis- 
entangle one’s self from difficulty, labor, or engage- 
ment. Johnson. 
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To collar beef, or other meat, is to roll it up and 
bind it close with'a string. [ English. 
€OL/LAR-AGE, ». A tax or fine laid for the collars 
of wine-drawing horses. [Eng.] Bailey. Encye. 
€OL/LAR-BEAM, n. In architecture, an horizontal 
piece of timber connecting and bracing two opposite 
rafters ; also called collar. Guilt. 
€OL/LAR-BONE, 2. The clavicle. 
€OL’LAR-DAY, n. A day on which knights appear 
at court in their collars. Smart, .~ 
€OL'LAR-ED, pp. Seized by the collar. 

2. Having a collar on the neck. 

€OL-LAT’A-BLE, a. “Capable of being collated. 

€OL-LATE’, v. t. [L. collatum, collatus; con and la- 
tum, latus ; considered to be the supine and participle, 
of fero, confero, but a word of distinct origin.] 

Literally, to bring or lay together. Hence, 

1. To lay together and compare, by examining the 
points in which two or more things of a similar kind? 
agree or disagree ; applied particularly to manuscripts: 
and books ; as, to collate copies of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 

2. To confer or bestow a benefice on a clergyman, 
by a bishop who has it in his own gift or patronage ; 
or, more strictly, to present and institute a clergy- 
man in a benefice, when the same person is both the 
ordinary and the patron ; followed by to. 

If the patron neglects to present, she bishop may collate his 

clerk to the church. Blackstone. 

3. To bestow or confer. Taylor. 

4. To gather and place in order, as the sheets of a 
book, for binding. 

€OL-LATE’, v. i. 
bishop. 

If the bishop neglects to collate within six months, the right to 

do it devolves on the archbishop. Encyc. 
€OL-LAT'ED, pp. Laid together and compared ; ex- 
amined by comparing ; presented and instituted, asa 
clergyman to a benefice. 
€OL-LAT’ER-AL, a. [L. collateralis; con and latera- 
lis, from latus, a side.] 

1. Being by the side, side by side, on the side, og 
side to side. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

Collateral pressure, is pressure on the side. So we 
say, collateral circumstances ; circumstances which ac+ 
company a principal event. ; 

2. In genealogy, descending from the same stock 
or ancestor, but not one from the other; as distin- 
guished from lineal. Lineal descendants proceed one 
from another in a direct line ; collateral relations spring 
from a common ancestor, but from different branches 
of that common stirps or stock. Thus the children 
of brothers are collateral relations, having different 
fathers, but a common grandfather. Blackstone. 

3. Collateral security, is security for the performance 
of covenants, or the payment of money, besides the 
principal security. 2 

4. Running parallel. Johnson, 

5. Diffused on either side ; springing from relations ; 


To place m a benefice, as by a 


as, collateral love. Milton. 
6. Not direct, or immediate. 
If by direct or collateral hand. Shak. 


7. Concurrent ; as, collateral strength. Atterbury. 
€OL-LAT’ER-AL, n. A collateral relation or king- 


man. 
oe eas adv. Side by side; or by the 
side, 
2. Indirectly. Dryden. 
3. In collateral relation ; not in a direct line ; not 
lineally. 
€OL-LAT/ER-AL-NESS, n. The state of being col- 
lateral. 
€0OL-LAT/ING, por. Comparing; presenting and in- 
stituting. 
€OL-LA’TION, n. The act of bringing or laying to- 
gether, and comparing ; a comparison of one copy or 
thing of a like kind with another, Pope. 
2. The act of conferring or bestowing; a gift. Ray. 
3. In the canon law, the presentation of a clergy- 
man to a benefice by a bishop, who has it in his own 
gift or patronage. Collation includes both presenta- 
tion and institution, When the patron of a church 
is not a bishop, he presents his clerk for admission, 
and the bishop institutes him ; but if a bishop is the 
patron, his presentation and institution are one act, 
and are called collation. : ackstone. 
4. In common daw, the presentation of a copy to its 
original, and a comparison made by examination, te 
ascertain its conformity ; also, the report of the act 
made by the proper officers. Encye. 
5. In Scots law, the right which an heir has of 
throwing the whole heritable and movable estates of 
the deceased into one mass, and sharing it equally 
with others who are of the same degree of kindred. 
6. A repast between fwil meals ; as, a cold collation 
Collation of seals, denotes one seal set on the same 
label, on the reverse of another. Encyc. 


A collar of brawn, is the quantity bound up in one | COL-LA-TI’/TIOUS, (-tish’us,) a. Done by the dis 


cel. [Not used in America.] Johnson. 
L/LAR, v.t. To seize by the collar. 


2. To put a collar on. 


tribution of money. 
€OL-LA'TIVE, a. 
lative, or donative. 


Advowsons are presentative, cob | 
An advowson collative iz where, 
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ee 
ithe bishop and patron are one and the same person ; 
4n which case the bishop can not present to himself, 
‘but he does, by one act of collation or conferring the 
‘benefice, the whole that is done, in common cases, 
\by both presentation and institution. Blackstone. 
€OL-LA'TOR, n. One who collates or compares man- 
scripts or copies of books. Addison. 
2. One who collates to a benefice, as when the or- 
inary and patron are the same person. Ayliffe. 
€OL-LAUD’, v.t. [L. collaudo.] 
To unite in praising. en used.] Howell. 
€0OL'/LEAGUE, (kol'leeg,) n. [L. collega; Fr. col- 
ilegue; It. colleya; Sp. colega; L. con and lego, to 
‘choose, or lego, to send, or lige, to bind. This word 
{is differently accented by different speakers and lexi- 
cographers. I have followed the latest authorities.] 
A partner or associate in the same office, employ- 
‘ment, or commission, civil or ecclesiastical. 
Milton. Swift. 


It is never used of partners in trade or manufac- 


‘tures. 
€OL-LEAGUE’, (kol-leeg’,) v. t. ori. To unite -with 
in the same office. : 
€OL-LEAGU’ED, (kol-leegd’,) pp. United as an as- 
‘sociate in the same office. 3 
€0L/LEAGUE-SHIP, n. Partnership in office. Milton. 
€OL-LE€T’, v.t. [L. colligo, collegtum}; con and lego, 
to gather; Gr. Acytw.] 5 ie 
1. To gather, as separate persons or things, into 
ne body or place ; to‘assemble or bring together ; as, 
@o collect men into an army ; to collect ideas ; to collect 
\particulars into one sum. 
2. To gain by observation or information ; as, from 
all that can be collected, the public peace will not soon 
be interrupted. 


3. To gather from premises ; to infer as a conse- 


quence. 
Which consequence, I conceive, is very ill collected. Locke. 


4. To gather money or revenue from debtors; to 
demand and receive; as, to collect, taxes ; to collect 
the customs ; to collect accounts or debts. 

5. To gather, as crops; to reap, mow, or pick, and 
secure in proper repositories ; as, to collect hay, corn, 
or fruits, 

6. To draw together; to bring info united action ; 
as, to collect all the strength, or all the powers of the 

7. To obtain from contribution. . [mind. 

To collect one’s self, is to recover from surprise, or 
‘a disconcerted state ; to gain command over the 
‘thoughts, when dispersed ; over the passions, when 
tumultuous; or the mind, when dismayed. 

: Shak. Milton. 
€0L-LE€T’, v. i. To run together; to accumulate ; 
as, pus collects in an abscess; sand or snow collects 
in banks. , 
€OL’LE€T, 2. A short, comprehensive prayer; a 
prayer adapted to a particular day or occasion, and 
read together with other parts of the church service. 

; Brande. Taylor. 
2. Acollection or gathering of money. {Little used.} 
€0L-LE€-TA'NE-A, n. pl. [L., things collected.] In 
literature, a term applied to a selection of passages 
from various authors, usually made for the purpose 

of instruction. Brande. 

€OL-LE€-TA/NE-OUS, a. [L. cullectaneus.] 
Gathered ; collected. 
€OL-LE€T’ED, pp. or a. Gathered ; assembled ; con- 
gregated ; drawn together. ; 

2. a. Recovered from surprise or dismay ; not dis- 
concerted ; cool ; firm; prepared. 

€0L-LE€T’ED-LY, adv. In one view; together; in 
one body ; in a cool, prepared state of mind. . . 

€0OL-LE€T’ED-NESS, n. A collected state of the 
mind ; recovery from surprise. 

€0L-LE€T’I-BLE, a. That may be collected or gath- 
ered ; that may be inferred. 

2. That may be gathered or recovered; as, the 
debts or taxes are or are not collectible. 

€0OL-LEC€T'ING, ppr. or a. Gathering; drawing to- 
ether; assembling. 

€0L-LEC’TION, 2, 
bling. 

2. The body formed by gathering ; an assemblage, 
or assembly ; a crowd; as, a collection of men. 

3. A contribution ; a sum collected for a charitable 
purpose. 2 

Now concerning the collection for the saints. — 1 Cor. xvi. 


4. A gatherings as of matter in an abscess. 
5. The act of deducing consequences ; reasoning; 
inference. [Little used.] Johnson. Hvoker. 
6. A corollary ; a consectary ; a deduction from 
nremises ; Consequence. Johnson. Hooker. 
7. A book compiled from other books, by the put- 
ting together of parts ; a curapilation ; as, a collection 
of essays or sermons. 
COL-LE€-TI'/TI1OUS, (-tish'us,) a. Gathered up. 
€OL-LECTIVE, a. [L. collectivus: Fr. collectif; It. 
collettivo.} 
1. Formed by gathering; gathered into a mass, 
sum, or body ; congregated, of aggregated. Swift. 
2. Deducing consequences ; reasoning; inferring. 
‘i "= Brown, 
3. In grammar, expressing a number or multitude 


The act of gathering or assem- 


coL 


united ; as, acollectivé noun or name, which, though 
in the singular number itself, denotes more -aan one ; 
as, company), army, troop, assembly. 
€0L-LE€T/IVE-LY, adv. Ina mass, or body; in a 
collected state ; in the aggregate ; unitedly ; in a state 
of combination ; as, the citizens of a state collecvively 
considered. 
€OL-LE€T’IVE-NESS, x. A state of union ; mass. 
€OL-LE€T’OR, z. One who collects or gathers things 
which are scattered or separate. 
2. A compiler ; one who gathers and puts together 
parts of books, or scattered pieces, in one book 
Addison. 
3. In botany, one who gathers plants, without 
studying botany as a science. Encyc. 
Also, a term applied to the dense hairs covering 
the styles of some plants. Brande, 
4, An officer appointed and commissioned to col- 
lect and receive customs, duties, taxes, or toll. 
Temple. 
5. A bachelor of arts in Oxford, who is appointed 
to superintend some scholastic proceedings in Lent, 


Todd. 
€OL-LE€T’OR-SHIP, 


n. The office of a collector 
€OL-LE€T’OR-ATE, 


of customs or taxes. 

2. The jurisdiction of a collector. Asiat. Researches. 

€OL-LEG/A-TA-RY, x. [L. con and lego, to send.] 

In the civil law, a person who has a legacy left to 
him, in common with one or more other persons. 

Chambers. Johnson. 
€OL’/LEGE, x. [L. collegium ; con and lego, to gather.] 

In its primary sense, a collection or assembly. 

Hence, 

1. Ina generat sense, a collection, assemblage, or 
society of men, invested with certain powers and 
rights, performing certain duties, or engaged in some 
common employment or pursuit. 

2. In a particular sense, an assembly for a politica) 
or ecclesiastical purpose ; as, the college of electors, 
or their deputies at the diet in Ratisbon. So, also, 
the college of princes, or their deputies; the college 
of cities, or deputies of the imperial cities ; the col- 
lege of cardinals, or sacred college. In Russia, the 
denomination college is given to councils of state, 
courts, or assemblies of men intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the government, and called imperial 
colleges. Of these, some are supreme, and others 
subordinate; as, the supreme imperial college; the 
college of foreign affairs ; the college of war; the ad- 
miralty college; the college of justice; the college of 
commerce ; the medical college. 

: Wm. Tooke, ii. 335, 356. 

In Great Britain and the United States of America, a 
society of physicians is called a college. So, also, 
there are colleges of surgeons; and in Britain, a col- 
leze of philosophy, a college of heralds, a college of 
justice, &c. Colleges of these kinds are usually in- 
corporated or established by the supreme power of 
the state, 

3. An establishment or edifice appropriated to 
the use of students who are acquiring the languages 
and sciences. 

4. The society of persons engaged in the pursuits 
of literature, including the officers and students. 
Societies of this kind are incorporated and endowéd 
with revenues. . 

5. In foreign universities, a public lecture. 

6. A collection or community; as, a college of 
bees. [Unusual.] Dryden. 
€0L’LEGE-LIKE, a. Regulated after the manner of 

a college. 
€OL-LE’GLAL, a, Relating toa college; belonging 
toa college ; having the properties of a college. 
€0OL-LE/GI-AN, n. A member of a college, particu- 
larly of a literary institution so called; an inhab- 
' jtant of a college. Johnson. 
€0OL-LE/GI-ATE, a. Pertaining to a college ; as, col- 
legiate studies. 

2. Containing a college ; instituted after the man- 
ner of a college ; as, a collegiate society. Johnson. 

3. A collegiate church is one that has fio bishop’s 
sce, but has the ancient retinue of a bishop, canons, 
and prebends. Of these, some are of royal, others 
of ecclesiastical foundation; and each is regulated, 
in matters of divine service, as a cathedral. Some 
of these were anciently abbeys which have been 
secularized. Encyc. 

€OL-LE/GI-ATE, x, The member of a college. 
Burton. 
€OL'LET, 2. [Fr. collet, a collar, or neck, from L. 
collum.] 

1, Among jewelers, the horizontal face or plane at 
the bottom of brilliants; or the part of a ring in 
which the stone is set. Encyc. Johnson. 

2. In glass-making, that part of glass vessels which 
sticks to the iron instrument used in taking the sub- 


stance from the melting-pot. -Encyc. 
3. Anciently, a band or collar. ; 
4, A term used by turners, + Johnson, + | 


‘5. In botany, the neck or part of a plant fram 

which spring the ascending and déscending axes. 

J ‘Lindley, - 

€OL-LET'I€, a, Having the property of gluing; 
agglutinant. tEncye. 


— 
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€OL-LET'I€, xn, [Gr. cvAAnrixas.] 3 , 
An agglutinant. Encyc. - 

€OL-LIDE’, v. i. [L. collido ; con and ledo, to strike.} 
To strike or dash against each other. Brown. . 

€OL-LID/ING, ppr. Striking or dashing against. 


}COLLIIER, (kol’yer,) . [from coal.] A digger of 
coal ; one who works in a coal mine. Johnson. 
2. A coal merchant, or dealer in coal. Bacon. 


3. A coasting vessel employed in the coal trade, or 
in transporting coal from the ports where it is re- 
ceived from the mines, to the ports where it is pur- 


chased for consumption. 
€OLL'IER-Y, (kol’yer-y,)n. The place where coag 
Qu. 


is aug: (See Coateny.| 
2 The coal trade. ; 
€OL/LI-FLOW-ER. See CauLtFrower, 
COL/LLGATE, »v. t. [L. colliyo; con and Lgo, to 
bind.] ‘To tie or bind together. 
The pieces of isinglass are colligated in rows. 


€OL/LI-GA-TED, pp. 
€OL/LI-GA-TING, ppr. 
€OL-LI-GA‘TION, x. A binding together Brown. 
€OL-LI-MA/TION, n. [L. collimo; con and limes, a 
limit. Ainsworth suggests that it may be an error, 
and that collineo, con and linea, is the real reading; 
but collimo is in perfect analogy with other words of 
To aim js to direct to the limit og 


Nich. Dich 


Tied or bound together. 
Binding together. 


like signification. 
end. 
1. The act of aiming ata marx; aim; the act of 
leveling, or of directing the sight te a fixed object. 
Asiat. Research. 
2. In a telescope, the line of collimation, is the line of 
sight, or a straight line passing through the ceriter of 
the object-glass. 
€OL-LI-MA/TOR, n. 
the horizontal point. : 
eases aa >. .[L. collinea; con and linea, 
@ line. - «6 
- The act of aiming, or directing in a line to a fixed 


An instrument for ascertaining 


object. Johnson, 
€OL'LING, n._ [L. collug, the neck.}] An embrace; 
dalliance. [Not used.] Chaucer, 


€OL-LIN’/GUAL, (-ling’gwal,) a. Having or pertains 
ing to the same language. < : 

€0L-LIQ’/UA-BLE, (kol-lik’wa-bl,) a. (fSee Corre 
quate.] That may be liquefied, or melted; lisbie 
to melt, grow soft, or become fluid. 

€0L-LIQ/UA-MENT, x. The substance formed by 
melting ; that which is melted. Bailey. Johnson. 

2. Technically, the fetal part of an egg; the 
transparent fluid in an egg, containing the first rude 
ments of the chick. Coxe. Encyc. 

3. The first rudiments of an embryo in cone 


ore. 
€OL/LI-QUANT, a. That has the power of dissolv- 
ing or melting. 
€OL/LI-QUATE, v. 7 [L. colliqueo; con and ligueo, 
to melt. See Liqurp.] 
To melt; to dissolve; to change from solid te 
fluid ; to become liquid. Brown 
€OL/LLQUATE, v. t. To melt or dissolve. 
€OL/LI-QUA-TED, pp. Melted; dissolved; turned 
from a solid to a fluid substance. Boyle. Harvey, 
€OL/LI-QUA-TING, ppr. Melting; dissolving, 
€OL-LI-QUA'TION, xn, The act of nee 


2. A dissolving, flowing, or wasting; applied to 
the blood, when it does not readily coagulate, and to, 
the solid parts, when they waste away by excessive 
secretion, occasioning fluxes and profuse clammy. 
sweats. Core. “Eneyc. Quincy. 

€0L-LIQ/UA-TIVE, (kol-lik’wa-tiv,) a. Melting; 
dissolving ; applied to excessive evacuations, which 
eee een as it were, the strength and substance of 
the body. ; ; 

€OL-LIQ-UE-FA€'TION, (kol-lik-we-fak/shun,) ». 
[L. colliquefacio.] 

A melting together; the reduction of different 
bodies into one mass, by fusion. acon. 
€0L-LI'SION, (kol-lizh’un,) x [L. collisio, from 

collido, collisi; con and lado, to strike or hurt.] 

1. The act of striking together ; astriking together 
of two hard bodies. * Milton, * 

2, The state of being struck together; a clash» 
ing. Hence, 

3. Figuratively, a state of opposition; interfe 
rence ; as, a collision of interests, or of parties. 

4. A running against each other, as ships at sea. , 

: Marshal on Insurance, “Walsh. 
€OL-LIT’I-GANT, n. One who litigates or wranglea 
with another. = 
€OL’LO-€ATE, wv. t. [L. colloco; con and loco, to set. 

or place.] To set or place; to set; to station. 
€OL'LO-€ATE, a. Set ; placed. Bi 
€OL/LO-€4-TED, pp.~ Placed. 
€OL-LO-€A-TING, ppr. Setting; placing. 
€OL-LO-€A/TION, x. [L. collocatio. 
ae A setting; the act of placing; disposition Ip 
place. 
2. The state of bejng placed, or placed i some 


thing else. acon. | 
€0L,-LO-€P’/TIQN, nx. [L. collocutio; con and locue 
stio, from loguor, to speak.] : a 
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A speaking or conversing together ; conferente ; 
~_ ‘mutual discourse. Bailey. Johnson. 
€OL-LO-CU’/TOR, n. One of the speakers in a dia- 


ogue. . 

€0L-LOGUE’, v. t. To wheedle. [Not in use. 

€OL/LOP, x. A small slice of meat; a piece of flesh. 
Dryden. 


2. Inb , a child. Shak. 
3. In Job’ xv. 27, it seems to have the sense of 
thick piece or fleshy lump. ‘He maketh collops of 
fat on his flanks.” This is the sense of the word in 
New England. 
€OL-LO'QUI-AL, a. [See Cotroquy a Pertaining 
to common conversation, or to mutual discourse ; as, 
co bal language ; a colloquial phrase. 
€0L- puree, n.. A colloquial form of ex- 
ression. 
€0L-LO/QUI-AL-LY, adv. By mutual conversation. 
€OL’/LO-QUIST, n. A speaker in a dialogue. 
Bhs Malone. 
€OL’/LO-QUY, xn. [L. colloquium; con and loquor, to 


Conversation ; mutual discourse of two, or more ; 
conference ; dialogue. ilton. ~Taylor 
€OL/LOW. See Coxty. 
€OL-LU€/TAN-CY, xn. [L, colluctor ; con and luctor, 
to struggle. ] 

A. struggling to resist; a striving against; resist- 
ance ; opposition-of nature. 

€0L-LU€-TA/TION, x. A struggling to resist; con- 
test ; resistance ; opposition ; contrariety. Woodward. 

€0OL-LUDE’, v. i. [L. colludo; ‘con and Ludo, to play, 
to banter, to mock. : £ 

To play into the hand of each other; to conspire 
in a fraud ; to act in concert. Johnson. 

€OL-LUD’ER, n. One who ¢éonspires in a fraud. 
€OL-LUD’ING, ppr. - Conspiring with another in a 
€OL-LUD‘ING, x. A trick ; collusion. . [fraud. 
a (-zhun,) n. [L. collusio. See Co1- 
- LUDE. 

1. In law, a deceitful agreement or compact be- 
tween two or more persons, for the one party to bring 
an action against the other, for some eyil purpose, as 
to defraud a third person of his right. Cowel. 

A secret understanding between two parties,;who 
age or proceed fraudulently against each other, to 

prejudice of a third person. Encyc. 

2. In general, a secret agreement and co-operation 
for a fraudulent purpose. ; 

€OL-LO/SIVE, a. Fraudulently concerted between 
two or more ; as, a collusive agreement. : 

€OL-LU'‘SIVE-LY, adv. By collusion; by secret 
agreement to defraud. 


-€OL-LU'SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being col- 


lusiye. : 
€OL-LU’SO-RY, a. Carrying on a fraud by a secret 

concert; containing collusion. , J 
€OL-LO'VI-ES8, x. [L.] Filth; a sink; 4 mixed 
“ thass of refuse matter. ~ : 
€OL’/LY n. [Supposed to be from coal.] 
€OL/LOW,$ . The black grime ‘or soot of coal or 
* burnt wood. | Woodward. Burton. © 
€OL/LY,v. t, To make foul; to grime with a smut 


~ of coal. hake 
€OL'/LY-RITE, n. [Gr. xoddvptov, infra. 

A variety of clay, of a white color, with shades of 

s fey red, or yellow. : weland, 
€OL-LYR'I-UM, n. [L.; Gr. codAvorov. Qu. from 
xwdvw, to check, and feos, defluxion.] 

A lotion intended to prevent excessive discharges, 

. now applied only to eye-waters. Brande. 
€0OL'MAR, x. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 
€0L'0-CYNTH, nm. [Gr..KodoxvvOrs.] 

The coloquintida, or bitter apple of the shops, a 
kind of cucumber, from Aleppo and-from Crete. It 
contains a bitter pulp, which is a drastic purge. Encyc, 

€0L-O-CYNTH'IN, n. The supposed active medici- 
+ nal principle of the colocynth. P. Cyt. 
€0-LOGNE/-EARTH, (ko-léne’erth;) n. A kind of 
fight bastard ocher, of a deep’brown color, not a 
pure native fossil, but et ae vegetable 
than mineral matter; supposed to be the remains of 
wood long buried in the earth. : ill. 
It is an earthy variety of lignite or brown coai. 
aa », Cleaveland, 
€0-LOGNE’-WA-TER, (Ko-line’wa-er,)n. A liquor 
composed of spirits of wine, oil of lavender, oil of 
fosemary, essence of lemon, and.oil of cinnamon. 
iy ea TE, 2 [Gr. «wdov, the colon, and A:0os, 
ne. : Se 

A name given to the fossil intestines of fishes. 

€5/LON, n. [Gr. xwdov, the colon,'a member or 

1. In anatomy, the largest of the intestines, or 
rather the largest division of the intestinal canal ; 
beginning at the cecum, and asceviding by the right 
kidney, it passes under the hollow part of the liver, 
and the bottom of the stomach, to the spleen ; thence 
descending Hd the left kidney, it passes, in the form 
of an 8, to the upper part of the os sacrum, where, 
from its straight course, the canal takes the name of 
rectum. ; : Encyc. Quincy. | 

_ 2. In grammar,a point or character formed thus [:], 


used to mark a pause greater than that of a semi-|' 


COL 


colon, but less than that of a period; or rather, it is 
used when the sense of the division of a period is 
complete, so as to admit a full point; but something 
is added by way. of illustration, or the description is 
continued by an additional remark, without a neces- 
sary dependence on the foregoing members of the 
sentence. -Thus, 

A brute arvives at a point of perfection he can never pass: ina 
few years he has all the endowments he is capable of. 
Spect. No, tii. 

The colon is often used before an address, quota- 
tion, or example. ‘‘ Mr. Grey was followed by Mr. 
Erskine, who spoke thus: ‘I rise to second the mo- 
tion of my honorable friend.’*” But the propriety of 
this depends on the pause, and this depends on the 
form of introducing the quotation; for. after say, 
said, or a like word, the colon is not used, and seems 
to&’be improper. Thus, in~our version of the Scrip- 
tures, such members are almost invariably followed 
by a .comma: “But Jesus said to them, ‘Ye know 
not what ye ask.’ ” 

The use of the colon is not uniform; nor is it 
easily defined and reduced to rules. Indeed, the use 
of it might be dispensed with without much incon- 
venience. ‘ 

€OL/O-NEL, (kur’ne};)'n. [Fr. colonel ; It. colonnello ; 
Arm. cor ; Sp. coronel; Port. coronel; from It. 
colonna, Fr. colorre, @ column, It. colonnello, the col- 
umn of a bodk.] | 

The chief commander of .a regiment of troops, 
whether infantry or cavalry. He ranks next below 
a brigadier-general. In England, colonel-licutenant is 
the commander of a regiment of guards, of which 
the king, pritice, or other person of eminence, is 
colonel.~ Lieutenant-calonel is the second officer in a 
regiment,.end commands it in the absence of the 


colonel. ¢ 
€0L/0-NEL- (kkur’nel-cy,) fm. The office, 
€0L/0-NEL-SHIP, kur/nel-ship,) { rank, or com- 
mission of. a colonel. Swift. Washington. 


€0-LO/NI-AL, a. [See Corony.] Pertaining to a 
-colony; as, colonial government; colonial rights, 
Corontcau-is not in use.] 
€0L/0-NIST, x. [See Cotomy.] An inhabitant of a 
colony. Blackstone. Marshall, Life of Washington. 
€OL-O-NI-ZA’TION, xn. The act of colonizing, or 
state of being colonized. : 
Colonization sucicty ; a society in the United States 
designed to-aid free blacks in emigrating to Africa. 
€OL-O-NI-ZA'/TION-IST, n. A friend to coloniza- 
tion, particularly to the colonization.of Africa b 
emigrants from the colored population of the Uni- 
ted States. . 4 : 


€0L'O-NIZE, v.2 [See Coxony.]. To plant or estab- 
_ dish a colony in ; to plant or settle a number of the 


subjects of a kingdom or state in a remote country 
for the purpose of cultivation, commerce, or defense, 
and for permanent residence, Bacon, 
The Greeks colonized the south of Italy and of Frauce, 
2, To migrate and settle in, as inhabitants. 

English Puritans colonized New England, 
€OL‘O-NIZE, v.. i. To remove and settle in a distant 
country ; as, to colonize in India. Buchanan, 
€OL/O-NIZ-ED, pp. Settled or planted with a colony. 

€OL/O-NIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Planting with a colony. 
€OL’O-NIZ-ING, x. The act of establishing a colony. 
This state paper has been adopted as the basis of all her later 

colonizings. joke, i. 622, 
€0L-ON-NADE’, n. [It. colonnata, from colonna, a 
column ; Sp. colunata; Fr.colonnade. See Corunn.] 
J. In architecture, a series or range of columns, 
placed at regular intervals. Builder’s Dict., Addison. 
2. Any series or range of columns. When dis- 
posed in.a circle, or when surrounding a building 
of any shape, they are called a peristyle; when the 
rows-of columns are double or more,. they 

a polystyle. _ 7 Pope. 

€0L/O-NY, x. [L. colonia, from colo, to cultivate.] - 
1, A company or body of people transplanted from 
their mother country to a remote province or coun- 
try, to cultivate and inhabit it, and remaining subject 
to the jurisdiction of the parent state ; as, the British 
colonies in America, or the Indies; the Spanish colo- 
nies in South America. When such settlements, 


in later times, cease to be subject to the parent state, |' 


they are no longer denominated colonies. oat 
The first settlers of New’ England were the best of Englishmen, 
“well-educated, devout Christians, and zealous lovers of lib- 
erty. There was never a colony formed of better aptentales 

te 
2., The-country planted or colonized ; a plantation ; 
. also, the body of inhabitants in a territory colonized, 
including the descendants of the first planters. The 
people, though born in the territory, retain the name 
of colonists, till they cease to be subjects of the pa- 
-rent'state. © 

a A collection of animals; as, colonies of shell- 
Ce 


sh. _ : : 

€OL/O-PHA-NY. See Cotornony. g 

€OL’/O-PHON, x. Aninscription on the last page of 
a book, before ‘title-pages were used, containing the 
place or year, or both, of its publication, the print- 
er’s name, &c. The word is derived from & Greek 


form 


coL 


proverb respecting the people of Colophon,,.in Ionis 
that they always cume hindermost. i 
Brande. Warton 
€OL/O-PHON-ITE, n, (Supra, from the city, or its 
resin color.] 
A variety of garnet, of a resinous fracture, and a 
- reddish yellow or brown color, occurring in amall, 
amorphous, yranular masses. Dict. Nat. Hist, 
€OL'O-PHO-NY, n. Black rosin; the dark-colored 
resin obtained by the distillation of turpentine. 
: B 


randeé. 

It is so named from Coluphon, in Tonia, whence 
the best was formerly brought. The spelling Couo- 
PHANY, given by Ure, seems, therefore, to be erro- 
neous. ‘ 

oe SOD S es [Gr. koAoxvvOcs ; L. colocyn- 
his. 

The colocynth, or bitter apple, the fruit of a plant 
of the genus Cucumis, a native of Syria and of 
Crete. It is of the size of a small orange, containing 
a pulp which is violently purgative, but sometimes 
useful as a medicine. Chambers. 

€OL‘OR, (kul/ldr,) 2. [L. color; It. colore; Sp. Port. 
color ; Fr. couleur.} 

1, In physics, a property inherent in light, which, 
by a difference in the rays and the laws of refraction, 
or some other cause, gives to bodies particular ap- 


pearances to the eye. The principal colors age red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, an iolet, 
White is not properly a color; as a white body rea 


flects the rays of light without separating them, 
Black bodies, on the contrary, absorb all the rays, o 
nearly aH, and therefore black is no distinct colon 
But in common discourse, white and black are dev 
nominated colors ; and all the colors admit of many 
shades of difference. 

2. Appearance of a body to the eye, ora quality 
of sensation, caused by the rays of light; hue; dye; 
as the color of gold, or of indigo. 

3.-A red color; the freshness or appearance of 
blood in the face. 

My cheeks no longer did their color boast, Dryden 

4. Appearance to the mind; as, prejudice puts @ 
false color upon objects. 

5. Superficial cover; palliation ; that which serveg 
to give an appearance of right; as, their sin admit- 
ted no color or excuse. King Charles, 

6. External appearance; false show’; pretense; 


guise. 


Under the color of commending him, 
T have access my own love to prefer. 


See Acts xxvii. 30.] 
. Kind ; species ; character ; complexion. ; 
Boys and women are, for the most part, cattle of Srey 


Shak. 


8. That which is used for coloring; paint ; as red 
lead} ocher, orpiment, cinnabar, or vermilion, &c.. 

9. Colors, with a plural termination, in the mili 
tary art, a flag, ensign, or standard, borne im an army 
or fleet. [See Fuac.] 

10. In law, color, in pleading, is when the defendant, 
in assize or trespass, gives to the plaintiff a color or 
appearance of'title, by stating his. title specially 3 
thus removing the cause from the jury to the court, 

: Blackstone. 

Water colors, are such as are used in painting with- 

out being mixed with oil. Encyc. 

€6L’/OR, (kul/lur,) v. 4 To change or alter the exter- 
nal appearance of a body or substance; to dye; te 
tinge; to paint; to stain} as, to coler cloth. Gen- 
erally, to color is to change from white to some other 
color. 

2. To give a specious appearance ; to set in a fair 
light ; to palliate ; to excuse. 

He colors the falsehood of Zneas by an express commang of 

Jupiter to forsake ‘he queen. Dryden. 

3. To make plausible ; to exaggerate in representa- 
tion. . Addison, 

To color a stranger’s goods, is when a. freeman al- 
lows a foreigner to enter goods at the custom-house 
in his name, to avoid the alien’s duty. 

€OL‘OR, v.i. To turn red; to have color come into 
the cheeks from embarrassment, anger, &f< 

€0L/OR-A-BLE, a. Designed to cover or con¢eal ; 
specious; plausible; giving an appearance of Tight 
or justice ; as, a colorable pretense ; a colorable ex- 
cise. Spenser. Hooker. 

€0L/OR-A-BLE-NESS, 2. Speciousness; plausible- 
ness, : 

€6L/OR-A-BLY, edv. Speciously ; plausibly; with a 
fair external appearance. acon. 

€OL'OR-ATE, a. [Ls coloratus, from coloro, to color,} 

Colored; dyed, or tinged with some color. [Zit 


tle used.] fe 
€OL-OR-A/TION, (kul-lur-a’shun,)n. [L. caro} 
The art or practice of coloring, or the state of bes 
ing colored. Bacon. 
€OL/OR-A-TURE,»% In music, all manner of varias 
tions; trills, &c-, intended to make a song agreeable, 


meycs 

€5L/OR-ED, (kullurd,) pp. or a, Having the exter- 

nal appearance changed ; dyed ; tinged ; painted op 
stained. 
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2, Streaked ; striped ; having a diversity of hues, 
3.. Having a specious appearance. [ Bacon. | 
Colored people; black people, Africans or their 
descendants, mixed or unmixed. K 
COL-OR-IF'I€, (kul’lur-,) a. [color, and L. facio.] 
That has the quality of tinging ; able to give color 
or tint to other bodies. i Kirwan, 
€OL’/OR-ING, ppr. or a, Dyeing ; staining ; tinging. 
2, Giving a fair external appearance ; palliating ; 
excusing. ress 
€0L'OR-ING, n. The act or art of giving a color ; 
the state cf being colored ; color. 


2. A specious appearance ; fair artificial represen-, 


tation ; as, the story has a coloring of truth. 

3. Among painters, the manner of applying colors, 
or the mixture of light and shade formed by the va- 
rious colors employed. ‘ 

€OL'OR-IST, x. [Supra.] One who éolors ; a painter 
whoexcels in giving the proper colors to cram 
on. 
€5L/OR-LESS, a. [Supra.] Destitute of color; not 
distinguished by any hue ; transpatent ; as, colorless 
water, glass, or gas. Newton. 
€0-LOS’/SAL, a. [See Corossvs.] Like a colos- 
€OL-OS-SE’AN { sus; very large ; huge; gigantic. 
COL-O8-SE! UM, nm. The name given to the largest 
amphitheater in the world, that of Vespasian ; also. 
written Cotiseum. 
€0-LOS’SUS}n. [L.andGr.] A statue of a gigan- 
tic size. The most remarkable colossus of antiquity 
was one at Rhodes, a statue of Apollo, so high that 
it is said ships might sail between its legs. . 
€0-LOS’/SUS-WIGSE, adv. In the manner of a co- 


lossus. 
COL'PORT-AGE, n. The system of distributing tracts, 


&c., by colporteurs. 
©OLPORT-EUR, ) m [Fr. colportewr, a carrier on his 
€OL'PORT-ER, neck. ] 

Literally, a peddler; but in recent usage, one who 
‘travels for the sale and distribution of religious 
tracts and books. 

€COL/STAFF,n. A staff for carrying burdens by two 
ersons on their shoulders. [Local.] 
edt, n. [Sax. colt.] 

1, The young of the equine genus of animals, or 
horse kind. In America, colt is equally applied to 
the male or female, and this is unquestionably cor- 
rect, The male is called a horse-colt, and the female 
ds called a filly. 

2. A young, foolish fellow ; a person without expe- 
rience or stability. : 

€6LT, v. i. To frisk, riot, or frolic, like a colt; to be 
licentious. [Jot used. ]} * Spenser. 
€O6LT, v. t. .To befool. [Not used.] . «Shak, 
€6LT’S’-FOOT, x. The popular name of Tussilago- 
Farfara, a plant whose leaves were onee much em- 
ployed in medicine. The name is also given to a 
ecies of Cacalia. Fam. of Plants. 
€6LT’S'’-TOOTH, n. Animperfect or superfiuous 
tovth in young horses, lohnson. 
2, A love of youthful pleasure, [Little used.]} 
Well said) Lord Sands: : 
Your colt's-tooth is not yet cnat. Shak, 
€OLT’ER, x. [L. culter,a colter or knife; that is, 
the cutter; Fr. coutre; It. coltro; W. -cylltawr; D. 
kouter ; G. kolter.} , 

The fore iron of a plow, with a sharp edge, that 

¢euts the earth or sod. 
€6LT‘ISH, a. Like a colt; wanton; frisky; gay. 
€OL'U-BER,z. [L., a serpent or adder.] Chaucer. 

In zoology, a genus of serpents. Linnzus placed 
under this genus all serpents, whether venomous or 
not, whose scales beneath the tail are arranged in 
pairs; but Cuvier and later authors restrict it to 
those having transverse plates on the belly, the 
plates under the tail forming a double row, a flat- 
tened head, with nine larger plate}, teeth almost 
equal, and no poison fangs. P. Cyc, 

€OL'U-BRINE, ¢. [L. colubrinus.} 

Relating to the coluber, or to serpents; cunning ; 
crafty. [Little used.] Johnson. 
€OL/UM-BA-RY, x. [L. columbarium, from columba, 

@ pigeon; W. colomen; Ir. colm or colum; Arm. 
coulm; Russ, golub, a pigeon or dove. In Russ, 
golubei signifies, of a sky-blue azure.] 
dove-cot ; a pigeon-house. 
€0-LUM'BATE, n. A salt or compound of columbic 
acid with a base. 
€0-LUM'BI-AN, a. Pertaining to the United States, 
or to America, discovered by Columbus. 
€0O-LUM’BI€, a, Pertaining to columbium; 


as, co- 
lumbic acid. 


€0L-UM-BIF’ER-OUS, q. Producing or containing 


colymbium, Phillips. 
€OL'UM-BINE, a. Like, or pertaining to, a pigeon 

or dove ; of a dove color, or like the neck of a dove; 
€OL/UM-BINE, n. [L. columbina.] 

1, The popular name of Aquilegia, a genus of 
plants of several species. The Thalictrum,. or 
meadow-rue, is also called feathered columbine. 

2. The heroine in pantomime entertainments. 


. Fenning. 
The name of the mistress of Harlequin in our 
pantomimes. Todd’s Johnson. 
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[Colombina is, in ItaJian, a diminutive term of en- 
dearment, “‘ pretty little dove,” (Plaut. Cas. 1, 50, 
‘Meus pullus passer, mea columba, mi lepus ; ” 
Asin. 3,3, 103, “‘ Dic igitur me anaticulam, columbam, 
vel catellum, Hirundinem, monedulam, passerculum, 

+ putillum ;??)and it denotes, in old Italian comedy, the 
name of a maid-servant, who is a perfect coquette, in 
whieh respect -the character familiar to our English 
stage varies from the prototype. —E. H. B.] 

€0-LUM'BITE, n. The ore of columbium, 
€0-LUM’BI-UM, x. [from Columbia, America.] 

A metal first discovered in an ore or oxyd, found 


in Connecticut, at New London, near the house of |}. 


Governor Winthrop, and by: him transmitted to Sir 
Hans Sloane, by whom it was deposited in the Brit- 
ish Museum. ‘The same metal was afterward dis- 
covered in Sweden, and called tantalum, and its, ore 
tantalite; Cleaveland. 
€0-LUM’BO. See Carumsa. f 
€OL-U-MEL/LA, z._ In botany, the central column in 
a capsule, taking its rise from the receptacle, and 
having the seeds fixed to it all round. Martyn. 
The axis of, the fruit. : Lindley. 
2: In conchology, the upright pillar in the center of 
most of the univalve shells. Humble.. 
€OL'‘UMN, (kol/lum,) n. [L. colitmna, ‘columen; W. 
colov, a stalk or stem, a prop ; colovyn, a column ;.Ir. 
colbk, a stalk, a column ; Arm. coulouenn ; Fr. colonne ; 
It. colenna; Sp. columna; Port. columna, or coluna, 


This word is from the Celtic, signifying the stem of a | 


tree, such stems being the first columns used. The 
primary sense is a shoot, or that which is set.] ~~ 

. 1. In architecture, a long, round body of wood or 
stone, used to support or adorn 4 building, composed 
of a base, a shaft, and a capital. ‘The shaft tapers 
from the base, in imitation. of the stem'of a ttee. 
There are five kinds or orders of columns. 
Tuscan, rude, simple, and massy ; the hight of which 
is fourteen semi-diameters or modules, and the dimi- 
nution at the top from one sixth to one eighth of the 
inferior diameter. 2. The Doric, which is next in 


strength to the Tuscan, has a robust, masculine as- | 


pect; its hight is sixteen modules. 3. The ionic is 
eighteen modules. 4. The Corinthian is more deli- 
cate in its form and proportions, and enriched with 
ornaments ; its hight should be twenty modules, 
5. The Composite is a species of the Corinthian, and 
of the same hight. Encye; . 

- In strictness, the shaft of a column consists of one 
entire piece; but it is often composed of different 
pieces, so united as. to have the appearance of one 
entire piece, It differs, in this respect, from a pillar. 
which primarily signifies a pile, composed of small 
pieces. But the two things are unfottunately con- 
founded ; and a column, consisting of a single piece 
of timber, is called a pillar, or pile. 

2. .An erect or elevated structure, resembling a col- 
umn in architecture; as, the ustronomical column at 
Paris, a kind of hollow tower, with a spiral ascent to 
the top; gnomonic column, a cylinder on which the 
hour of the day is indicated by the shadow of a style ; 
military column, among the Romans ; triumphal col- 
umn, &c. 


3. Any body pressing perpendicularly on its base; 


and of the same diameter as its base; as, a column of. 


water, air, or mercury. 

4. In the military art, a large body of troops drawn 
up in deep files, with a narrow front; as, a solid col- 
umn. So, also, numbers of ships in a fleet following 
each other in order. 

5. Among printers, a division of a page ; a perpen- 
dicular set of lines separated from anothet set by a 
line or blank space. In manuscript books and pa- 
pers, any separate perpendicular line or row of words 
or figures. A page may contain two'or more columns ; 
and, oy arithmetic, many columns: of figures may be 
added. 

' 6. In botany,the aggregate stamen of a plant when 
the filaments are united intoa tube around the styles 
as in the Malvaceous:plants, which have been called 
Columnifera, i. e., column-bearers. The ‘united sta- 
mens and styles of the plants of which the genus 
Orchis is the type, is called a column, 

€0-LUMINAR, a. 
form of columns ; like the shaft of a column; as, co- 
lumnar spar. ’ 

€OL/UMN-ED, (kol/umd;) a. Having columns, 

€0-LURE’, x. [Gr. xodovpns 3 xodos, mutilated, and 
ovpa, a tail; so named because a part is always be- 
neath the horizon. j 

In astronomy and geography, the colures are two 
great circles, supposed to intersect each other at right 
angles, in the poles of the world, one of them pass- 
ing through the solstitial and the other through the 
eguinoctial points of the ecliptic, viz., Cancer and 
Capricorn, Aries and Libra, dividing the ecliptic into 
four equal parts. The pdints where these lines in- 
tersect the ecliptic are called cardinal points. Barlow. 

€OL/ZA, xn. A variety of’ cabbage whose seeds afford 
an oil used in lamps. * ' e. 
€0M, in composition, as a prefix, Ir. comh, or cotmh, W. 
cym or cyv, L. cone or cum, denotes with, to, or against. 
€0'MA, n. (Gr. copa, lethargy.} 


Formed in columns ; having the | 


1.. The }- 
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dozing: a preternatural propensit} to 
d of stupor of diseased persons. Code. oY 
bier a {L., from Gr. rouns = head of hair.} _ a 
« In botany, a species of bract, terminating. 
stem of a plant, in a tuft or bush ; asin Crown-im- 
‘ 


Lethargy ; 
sleep ; a bis 


perial. nee 
2. In astronomy, the envelope of a comet ;_a dense 
“nebulous covering, which surrounds the aucleus, or 
body of a comet. 4 
€0/MART, zn. ai and mart.] “A treaty; article; 
a fe bs.) : Shak. 
€0/MATE, a. [L. comatus,from coma; Ir. ciamh, ciabh.] 
Hairy ; encompassed with a coma, or bushy appear- 
- ance, like hair. habe si Shak. 
€6/MATE, x. - [co and mate.} A féllow-mate or com- 
panion. ~ Shak. 
€0'MA-TOSE, } a, [See Coma.] Preternaturally dis- 
€6/MA-TOUS,} posed to sleep; drowsy; dozing, 
without natural sleep ; lethargic. Core. Grew. 
€OMB, (kome,) n. ate A valley between hills or 
mountains. ae f Brown, 
€OMB, (kime,) n. [Sax. camb, a comb; cemban, to 
comb ; G. kanim; D. kam; Sw. kamm; Dan. kam, & 
comb ; Ir. ciomaim, to comb or card. Qu. L. como, to. 
dress, trint, or comb, which seems to be allied to the 


Gr. copious. But the noun may be the radical. word 
in our language, and from scratching, scraping; Eth. 


1& 0 gamea, to shave or scrape.] : 
., 1. An instrument, with teeth, for separating, cleans- 
ing, and adjusting hair, wool, or flax.. Also, an in- 
strument of hor or shell, for keeping the hair in its 
place when dressed. - 

* 2. The crest, caruncle, or red, fleshy tuft, growing 
on a cock’s head ; so called-from its indentures, which 
resemble the teeth ofa comb. ' 

__ 3. The substance in which bees lodge their honey, 
in small, hexagonal cells. * i 
4. A dry measure of four bushels; properly Cooms. 
Not used in tha United States.) 
€OMB, v. t. To separate, disentangle, cleanse, and 
adjust, with a comb; as, to comb hair ; or to soparnles 


: | tleansé, and.lay smonth and straight; as, to 
more slender than the Tuscan and Doric; its hight is |, 00), - a ey 


wool, 
€OMB, +. ¢.°* In the Janguage of seamen, to roll over, a8 
the top of a wave; or to break with a white foam. 
Qu. Sp. combar, to bend, or from the English cqmb. 
€OMB!-BIRD, (kome’burd,) n. -A gallinaceous fow. 
of Africa, of the size of a turkey-cock. 


'€OMB’-BRUSH, zn, - A brush to.clean combs. 


€OMB’-MAK-ER, 2, One whose occupation is te 
‘ make combs. b 
COME MAIING, n. The art or business of uaking 
combs. 
€OM'BAT, v. i, [Fr. combattre, com and battre, to beat 
- with or against ; It. combattere; Sp..combatir; Port. 
combater ; Arm, combadti or combatein, See Bzat.} 
1. To fight’; to-etruggle er contend with an ope 
posing force. 
Pardon me ;_1 will not cgmbad in my ‘shirt, Shake 
This. word is particularly used to’ denote private 
contest, or the-fighting of two persons in a duel 5 but 
it is used in a general_sense for the contention of 
bodies of men, nations, armies, or any species of an- 


After the fall of the republic, the Romans egenbated only for the 
* choice of masters.' aa 


2. Fo actin opposition, ' Milton. | 
It is followed by with beford the person, and for 
ee the thing sought; as, A combats with B for hia. 


right. 2 
€OM’BAT, v. t. To. fight with; to oppose by force; 
as, to combat an antagonist, sta 
-. 2. To contend against ; te oppose; to resists as, to 
combat arguments or opinions." : 
€OM'BAT; 2. A fighting ; a struggling to resist, overs 
throw, or conquer; contest by force; engagement 5 
battle ;-as, the-combat of armies. : 
2. A,duel:; a fighting between twa men ; formerly, 
a-formaF“ttial of a doubtful: cause, or decision of a 
* controversy between two persons by swords or batons, 
€OM-BAT/A-BLE, .2. That may ‘be‘disputed or ‘op- 


osed. 
eOM'BAT-ANT, a. Contending; cipoeet i Senioaee 


€0OM’BAT-ANT, n. A person who combats ; any. per- 
son who fights with‘another, of‘in an army, or fleet 
2, A duelist ; one who fights or contends in battle, 
for the decision of a private quarrel or difference; a 
champion. 
3. A person who contends with another in argue 
ment or-controversy. 
€OM’BAT-ED, pp. ‘Opposed ; resisted, Locke, 
€0OM’BAT-ER, nz. One who fights or contends. 


Sherwood. 
€OM'BAT-ING, ppr. Striving to resist ; fighting ; op 
sing by force or by argument. 

€0M-BAT'IVE, a, Disposed to combat. 
€OM-BAT’IVE-NESS, n. Among phrenolo an 

organ which predisposes a person to fight ; d: 

to contend. ‘ 
€OMB/ED, (komd,) pp. or a.. Separated, gleaned, op 


dressed with a comb. 


as. 
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€6MB’ER, (kom/er,) 2. One who combs ; one whose 
occupation is to comb wool, &c. 
©€OM’BER, (kum/ber,). Encumbrance. [Wot used.] 
€0OM’BER, x. A long, slender fish, with a red back, 
fourid in Cornwall, England. ; 
€OM-BIN’A-BLE, a. Capable of combining. 
ie ay : Chesterfield. 
€OM-BIN/A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being comhin- 


sal sere a, ie ComsryeE:] pei AS be 
2 » [Wob-ws: ° 
€0M-BNA’TION, 
Bine.] 
Hence, 


k. Intimate union, -or association of two or more | 


persons: or things, by set purpose or agreement,-for 
effecting some object, by joint operation; in a good 
sense, When the dbject is laudable; in an ili sense, 
wien it ig illegal or iniquitous. When the word 
stands by itself, it is commonly taken in a bad 
yeense ; as, combinations have been formed among the 
people. It is sometimes equivalent to league,'or to 
sonspiracy.. We say, a combination of men to over- 
irow government, or a combination to resist op- 
pression. - 


2. An: assemblage; union of particulars; as, a 


-combination of circumstances. 
3. Commixture ; union of bodies or qualities ina 
mass or compound 
new combinations. : 
4. Chemical union ; union by affinity, 
Mix dry acid of tartar with dry carbonate: of potash} no combi- 
nation will ensue, till water is added. Henry. 
5. In mathematics, the term combinations denotes 
the different collections that may be formed out of a 
given number of things, taken certain number at a 
time, without regard to-the order in which they are 
arrangéd; and are thus distinguished from permuta- 
tions, et changes, which have reference to the order 
in which the several quantities may be arranged. 
6 Barlow. 
6, Combination room; in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Eng, a room into which the fellows withdraw 
after dinner, for wine, dessert, and conversation. — 
€0OM-BINE’, v. t. 
combinar; from the Low Latin combing, of com and 
binus, tWo and two, or double.] ; 
1. To unite or join two or more things ; to link 
closely together. . 
Friendship combines the hearts of men. Anon. 


Boyle. 


2. To agree; to accord; to settle by compact. 
(Not usual.] : Shak. 
~ 3. To join words or ideas together; opposed to 
analyze. Johnson. 


4, To cause to unite ; to bring into union or con- 
federacy. 


The violences of revolutionary France cuwdined the powers of 
Eurvpe in opposition, 


€OM-BINE’, o i. Jo unite, agree, or coalesce; as, 
honor and policy combine to justify the measure. - 
Es To unite in friendship or design; to league to- 
ther. 
ii You with your foes combine; Dryden, 
3. To unite by affinity, or natural attraction. 
Two substances which will not conbine of themselves, may 
be made to combine by the intervention of a third. 
4, To confederate; to unite as nations; as, the 
powers of Europe combined against France. 
€0M-BIN’ED, (kom-bind’) pp.-or a. United close- 
ly ; a 3 leagued ; confederated ; chemically 
united. 
€OM-BIN’ER, n. He or that which combines. 
€OMB'ING, (kom/ing,) ppr. Separating and adjusting 
hair, wool, &c. by means of a comb. 
€OMB'ING, n. Borrowed hair combed over a bald 
part of the head. [ Local. Bp. Taylor. 
€0OM-BIN'ING, ppr. or a. Uniting closely ; joining in 
urpose ; confederating ; uniting by chemical affinity. 
€OMB'LESS, a. Without a comb or crest; as, a 
combless cock. hak. 
€OM-BUST’, a. [L. combustus, comburo.] 
When a planet is in conjunction with the sun, or 
apparently very near it, it is said to be combust, or 
in combustion; an old mathematical term ‘now dis- 


used. . 
€0OM-BUST'L-BLE, a. [Fr. combustible; Sp.id.; from 
L, comburo, combustum. 
That will take fire and burn; capable of catching 
fire; thus, wood and coal are combustible bodies. 
€OM-BUST"I-BLE, zn. A substance that; will take 
fire and burn; a body which, in its rapid tnion with 
others, disengages heat and light. + Ure. 
€0M-BUST’I-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of taking 
€OM-BUST-I-BIL'I-TY, fire and ‘burning ; the 
quality of a substance which admits the action of 
fire upon it; capacity of being burnt. = Lavoisier. 
2, The quality of throwing out heat and light, in 
the rapid combination of its substance with another 


body. * Ore. 
€0OM-BUS/TION, (kom-bust/yun,) x [Low L. com- 
bustio. See vemmuee) : 
1. The operation of fire on inflammable substances ; 


3 as,to make new compounds. by 


[Fr. combiner ; It. combinare; Sp. } 


n. [Fr. combinaison, See Com-} 
In. gereral, close union or connection, 


i" 


€0OM-BUST'IVE, a. Disposed to take fire. 
€6ME, (kum,) v. i.; pret. Came; part. Come [Sax. 
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or, according to modern chemistry, the union of an 
inflammable substance with oxygen, attended with 
light, and in most instances with heat. In the com- 
bustion of a substance, heat or culoric is disengaged, 
and oxygen is absorbed. _ 2 Lavoisier. 
This theory of Lavoisier being found somewhat 
defective, the following definition is given. Com- 
bustion is the disengagement of heat and light which 
accompanies chemical combination. Ure. 
Combustion can not be regarded as dependent on any peculiar 
principle or form of matter, but must be considered’ as a 
.; general result of intense chemical action. Brande. 
2. In popular language, a burning ; the process or 
action of fire in consuming a body, attended with 
heat, or heat and flame ; as, the combustion of wood 
or coal, 3 
3. Conflagration ; a great fire. 
violent agitation cf.fire or flame, 
4. Tumult ; violent agitation with hurry and 


Jiton. Dryden. 


Hence, from the 


_ Noise ; confusion ; uproar. 


Hooker. 


‘cuman, Or cwiman; Goth. cwiman, pret. cwom; D. 
koomen, pret. kwam ; G. kommen; Sw. komma ; Dan. 
kommer, to come. -Qu. W. cam; Ir, ceim, a step. 


ed 


And qu..the Ar. ad kauma: Heb. Ch. dYp to rise, 


or stand erect; to set or establish ; to subsist, con- 
sist, remain; to rectify, or set in order; and -in 
Arabic, to be thick, stiff, or congealed. ‘The senses 
of the words appear to be very different ; but we use 
come inthe sense of rising, or springing, applied to 
corn ; the corn comes or tomes'up, G. keimen. So the 
butter comes, when it separates from the whey and 
becomes thick or stiff. And is not our common use 
of comé, when we invite another to begin some act, 
or. to move, equivalent to rise, being originally 
directed to persons sitting or reclining, in the Ori- 
ental manner? Coming implies moving, driving, 
shooting along, and so we use set; we say, to set 
forward ; the tide sets northerly.] 

1.:To move toward ; to advance nearer, in any 
manner, and from any distance. We say, the men 


come this way, whether riding or on foot; the wind |. 


comes from the west; the ship comes with a fine 
breeze ; light comesfrom the sun. It is applicable, 
perhaps, to every thing susceptible of motion, and is 
oppused to go. 

2. To draw nigh; to approach; to arrive; to be 
present ; as, the time has cyume. 1” 

Come thou and all thy house into the ark, —Gen. vil. 
All my time will 1 wait, till my change come. — Job xiv. 
When shall I come and appear before God ? — Ps. xlii. 
Then shall the end come. — Matt.. xxiv. 

Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done. — Matt, vi. 

3. To advance and arrive at some state or condi- 
tion ; as, the ships came to action; the players came 
to blows ; is it come to this? 

His sons come to honor, and he knoweth it not. — Job xiv, 


I wonder how he came to know what had- been 
done; how did he come by his knowledge ? the heir 
comes into possession of his estate; the man will 
come, in time, to abhor the vices of bis youth; or 
he will come to be poor and despicable, or to pov- 
erty. 

In these and similar phrases, we observe the pro- 
cess or advance is applied to the body or to the mind, 
indifferently ; and to persons or events. 

4. To happen or fall out; as, how comes that? let 
come what will. Hence, when followed.by an ob- 
ject or person, with fo or on, to befall; to light on. 

After all that has come on us for our evil deeds, — Ezra ix. 
All things come alike to all. — Eccles. ix. 

5. To advance or move into view ;,to appear; as, 
blood or color comes and goes in the face. 

; 3 Spenser. Shak. 

6. To sprout, as plants; to spring. The corn 
comes or comes up. “In the coming or sprouting of 
‘malt, as it must not come too little, so it ‘must not 
come too much.’? Mortimer. So Bacon uses the 
word ; and this use of it coincides nearly with the 
sense of 0 9, quom, 2 Kings xix. 26, and in the same 
chapter inserted in Jsaiah. xxxvii. 27. It is the G. 
keimen, Icelandic keima, to bud. or germinate. 

7. To become. 

So came | 2 widow. Shak, 


8. To appear or be formed, as butter; to advance 
or change from cream to butter; acommon use of 
the word; as, the butter comes. _ _ Hudibras. .. 

9. Come, in the imperative, is used to excite atten- 
tion, or to invite to motion or joint action; come, let 
us go. 

3 This fs the heir; come, Jet us kill him. — Matt. xxi. 

When repeated, it sometimes expresses haste ; 
come, come. Sometimes it expresses or introduces 
rebuke. 

As the sense of come is to move, in almost any 
manner, in its various applications, that sense is 
modified indefinitely by other words used in’ con- 
nection with it. hus, with words expressing ap- 
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proach, it denotes advancing nearer; with words exe 
pressing departure, as from, of, out of, &c., it denotes 
motion from, &c. ; 

To come about; to happen, to fall out; to come to, 
pass; to arrive. How did these things come about? 
So the French venir d bout, to come to the end, that’ 
is, to arrive. 

To come about ; to turn ; to change ; to come round. 
The wind will come about from west toeast. The 
ship comes about. It is applied to a change.of senti-. _ 
ments. ‘ 

On better thoughts, and my urged reasons, 

They are come about, and won to the true side, -B. Jonson. 

To come again; to return. (Gen. xxviii. Lev. xiv. 

To come after ; to follow. ‘=. xvi: Also, to come 
to obtain ; as, to come after a book. 

To come at; to reach; to arrive within reach of; 
to gain; to come so near as to be able to take or pos- 
sess. We prize.those most who are hardest to come 
at. To come at a true knowledge of ourselves. a 

Also, to come toward, as in attacking, [ Addison. 

To come away ;,to depart from ; te leave; to isshe 

To come back; toretumn. ~ from. 

To come by; to pass near; a popular phrase. Also, 
i obtain, gain, acquire ; that is, .to cume near at, oF 
close. : 

Examine how you came by all your state, Dryden, 

This is not an irregular or improper use of this 
word. It is precisely equivalent to possess, to sit by.’ 
{See Possgss.] So in Ger; bekommen, D. bekoomen, to 
get or obtain ; the dy or be prefixed, eh 

To come down; to descend. ‘ 

The Lord will come down on Mount Sinal. — Ex. xix. 

Also, to be humbled or abased. 


Your principalities shall come Jer, xiii. 
Come down from thy glory, — Jer. xlyiii.. + 
rh come for; to come to get or obtain; to come 
after. 

To come forth ; to issue or proceed from. 
Is. =. Micah v. : 

Aiso, to depart from; to leave. Mark ix. 

Also, to come abroad. Jer. iv. 

To come from; to depart from ; to leave, {n popus 
lar language, this phrase is equivalent to, where is 
his native place, or former place of residence ; where 
did this man, this animal, or this plant, originate. 

To come home ; that is, to come to home, or the house ; 
to arrive at the dwelling. Hence, to come close; ta 
press closely ; to touch the feelings, interest, or rea- 
son, [See Home.] : 

To come in; to enter, as‘into an inclosure. 

Also, to comply ; to yield ; as, come in and submit. 

Also, to arrive at a port, or place of rendezvous ; 
as, the fleet has come in 

Also, to become fashionable ; to be brought into 
use. 

Silken garments did not come in till late. Arbuthnot. 


Also, to enter as an ingretlient or part of a compo- 


Genuxv>. 


. sition. 


A nice sense of propriety comes in to highten the character. 

Also, to grow and produce; to come to maturity 
and yield. If the corn comes i well, we shall have 
a supply without importation. Crops come in light. 

Also, to lie carnally with. Gen. xxxviii. 

To come in for; to arrive in time to take a shore, 
Johnson says this phrase is taken from -hunting, 
where the slow dogs take nothing. Qu. But the 
sense in which we now use the phrase has no refers 
ence to time or slow movement. It is, to unite with 
others in taking a part, 

The rest came in for subsidies, 
To come into; to join with; to bring help. 
Also, and more generally, to agree to; to comply 


Suift 


- with ; to unite with others in adopting ; as, to come 


into a measure or scheme. 

To come near; to approach in place. Hence, méta~ 
phorically, to approach in quality ; to arrive at nearly 
the same degree in z quality; or accomplishment ; to 
resemble. Temple. 

To come nigh, is popularly used in like senses, 

To come no near, in seamanship, is an order to the 
helmsman not to steer so close to the wind. 

To come of; to issue from; to proceed from, as a 
descendant. 

Of Priam's royal race my mother came. Dryden, 

Also, to proceed from, as an effect from a cause, 


This comes of judging by the eye. L’Estrangé, 

Whence come wars? Come they not of your lusts? — James iy, 

To come off; to depart from ; to move from on, 

Also, to depart or deviate from a line or point; to 
become wider; to dilate. Bacon. 

Also, to escape ; to get free. 

If they come off safe, call their deliverance a miracle. Addison, 


Hence, to end; té arrive at the final issue; as, to 
come off with honor or disgrace. ‘ 
To come off from; to leave ; to quit. Felton. 

To come of, is also used for take place; as, the meet- 
ing came off %t such a time. 

To come on; to advance; to proceed ; as, come on, 
brave boys; uight is coming on. So we say, the young 
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mian comes on well in his studiés ; and the phrase of- 
ten denotes a prosperous advance, successful im- 


provement. So we say of plants, they come on well, 


they grow or thrive that is, they proceed. 
Also, to fall'on.; to happen to. 
Lest that come on you which is époken of in the prophets. — 
Acts xiii. F 
-Also, to invade ; to rush on. 2 
To come over; to pass above or across, or from one 
side to-another. In distillation, to rise and pass over, 
as vapor. ' 
Also, to pass from one party, Side, or army, to an- 
other; to change sides, > . - 
To come out ; to depart or proceed from. 
They shall come out with great substance. — Gen. xv. 


“Also, to become public; to escape from conceal- 
tment or privacy; to be discovered ; as, the truth is 
come out at last. © ; 

Ako, to be published, as a book. _The work comes 
out in quarto. i ye 

Also, to end or come to an issue; as, how will this 
affair come out? he has come out well at last. , 

Also, to appear after being clouded, and to shine ; 
as, the sun has come out. 

To come out of ; to issue forth, as from confinement, 
ora close place; to proceed or depart from. 

Also, to issue from, as descendants, 

Kings shall come out of thee. q Gen. xvil, 
Fo come out with; to give publicity to; to disclose. 
To come short; to fail; not to accomplish. [ Boyle. 
All have sinned and come short of the glory of Gody— Rom. iii. 


To come to; to consent or yield. Swift. 

Also, to amount to; as, the taxes come toa large 

Also, to recover, as from a swoon. , . [sum. 

To come together ; to meet or assemble. : 

To come to pass} to be; to happen ; to fall out; to 
be effected. ‘whe phrase is much used in the com- 
mon version of ,the Scriptures, but is seldom -found 
in modern English writings. 

To come up; to ascend ; to rise, 

Also, to. spring ; to shoot or rise above-the earth, as 
@ plant.- a i Bacon. 

Also, to cpme into use, as a fashion. i 

To-come up the capstern, in seamanship, is to turn it 
the contrary way, so as to slacken the rope about it, 

To come up the tackle fall, is to slacken it gently. 

‘To come up ta; to approach near. 

Also, toamountto. © 

Also, to advance to;‘to rise to. — ; 

To come up with; to overtake, in following or pur- 
uit. SRP os te : 

Fo come upon ; to fall on ; to attack or invade. 

To comes in futurity ; to happen hereafter. In times 
to come. Success is yet to come. ; 

“Take a leusé for years to come. Locke, 


Come is an intransitive verb, but the participle come 
fs much used with the substantive verb, in the ‘pas- 
Bive form. “The end of all flesh is come.” Iam 
come, thou art come, he is come, we are come, &c. 
‘This use of the substaritive verb, for have, is perhaps 
foo well established to be rejected ; but have or has 
‘hould be used in such phrases. In the phrase, ‘‘ come 
Friday, come Candlemas,’’ there is an ellipsis of: cer- 
tain words ; as, when Friday shall come. 
Come, come, the repetition of come, expresses Haste, 
or exhortation to hasten. Sometimes it introduces a 
threat. he u 
GOME, (kum,)n. A sprout. [Wot used.] Mortimer. 
€OME’-OFF,n. Means of escape; evasion ; excuse. 
_ We do not want this come-off. Greliman, 172. 


©O-MEVI-AN, » [See Comepy.] An actor or play- 
er in comedy ; or a player in general, male or female. 
Camden. 
2 A writer of comedy. Peacham. 
€OM/E-DY, n. [L. comedia; Gr. xwnwdea. Qu. from 
ecwpn, a village, and wdn, a song, or rather ac:dw, to 
sing, and denoting that the comedian was a strolling 
singer ; or whether the first syllable is from kwyns;a 
merry feast, whence comic, comical, the latter indicat- 
ing that the comedian was characterized by buffoon- 
ery. The latter coincides in elements with the Eng- 
lish game.} ' 

A dramatic composition, intended to represent the 
lighter passions and actions of mankind, which are 
to be imitated in language, dress, and manner, by 
actors on a stage, for the amusement of spectators. 
The termination of the intrigue is happy, and the 
design is amusement. 

€0ME’LI-LY, (kum/le-ly,) adv. Ina suitable or de- 
cent manner. [Little used.} Sherwood. 
€OME'LI-NESS, (kum/le-ness,) n, [See Compty.] 
That which is becoming, fit, or suitable, in form or 
manner.. Comeliness of person implies symmetry or 
due proportion of parts ; comeliness of manner iraplies 
decorum and propriety. ‘It signifies something less 
forcible than beauty, less elegant than grace, and less 
light than prettiness.” Johnson. 
A eareleas comelinese with comely care. Sidney 
He hath no form nor comeliness.—Is. liil. 2. 
€OME'LY, (kum!ly,) a. [from come. The sense of 
suitableness is often fror1 meeting. coming together, 
cre d 
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whence adjusting, putting in order, So, in Latin, 
conveniens, from convenio.] ~ 
~ 1. Properly, becoming; suitable; whence, hand- 
some; gracefiul. Applicd to person or form, it denotes 
symmetry, or due proportion ; but it expresses less 
than beautiful or elegant. : 

J have seen a son of Jesse —a comely person,—-1 Sam, xvi. 

1 will not conceal his comely proportion. — Job xli. 

2. Decent; suitable; proper; becoming; suited to 

time, place, circumstances, or persons. 

Praise is comely for the upright. — Ps. xxxiii. 

Is It comely that a woman pray to God uncovered? — 1 Cor. xi. 


O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms hirgsthat bears it ! Shak. 


€0ME'LY, (kum!ly,) adv. Handsomely ; gracefully. 
' Ascham. 


€OM’ER, n. One that comes: one who appsoaches ; 
one who has arrived, and is present. 
€OM-ES-SA’TION, n. [L. comessatio.] 

Feasting or reveling. Hall, 

€0O-MES/TI-BLE, a, [Fr.] Eatable.. [Wot used.] 
’ Wotton. 
COMET, n. [L. cometa; Gr. xounrns; from Kopn, 
coma, hair ; a hairy star.] 

A term applied to those members of the solar sys- 
tem which consist either wholly or in part of nebu- 
lous matter. They usually move in very eccentric 
orbits, having the sun in the focus, approaching very 
near to the sun in their perihelion, and receding toa 
very great distance from it at their aphelion. A 
comet, when perfectly formed, consists of three 
parts, the nucleus, the envelope, or coma, and the 
tail; but one or more of. these parts is frequently 
wanting. D. Olmsted. 

€OM/ET, x. A game at cards. Southerne. 
€OM-ET-A/RI-UM, n. An astronomical instrument. 
intended to represent the revolution of a comet round 
the sun. Encyc. 
€OM/ET-A-RY, a. Pertaining toa comet. Cheyne. 
€0O-MET'’I€, a. Relating to a comet. c 
€OM’ET-LIKE, a. Resembling a comet. Shak. 
€OM-ET-OG/RA-PHY, n,. [comet, and Gr. ypagw, to 
describe.J  — 
. A description or treatise of comets. i 
€0M'FIT, n [D. konfyt; G. confect; Dan. 
€OM/FIT-URE, confest; Fr. confit, confiture; It. 
confetto, confettura, or conferione; Sp. conjite; Port. 
confeito; from the L. confectura, confectus, conficio, 
con and facio, to make.] ' 

__A dry sweetmeat; any kind of fruit or root pre- 
served with sugar and dried. Johnson. 
€0M’FIT, (kum’fit,) v.t To preserve dry with ad 

Cowley. 
UO od i One who makes or a 
comfits. 
€0M/FORT; (kum/furt,) vt, [Low L. conforto; Fr. 
conforter ; Arm, cénforti, or conforta; It. confortare; 
Sp. and Port. confortar ;. Ir. comh-fhurtach, comfort, 
and furtachd, id. ; furtaighim, to relieve or help; from 
the L. con and fortis, strong.] - 
ij 1. To strengthen; to invigorate; to cheer or, en- 
iven. 

Light excelleth in comforting the spirits of men. 

Comfort ye your hearts. —Gen, xviii, 

2. To strengthen the mind when depressed or en- 
feebled ; to console; to give new vigor to the spirits ; 
to cheer, or relieve from depression or trouble. 


Bacon. 


His renee came to mourn with him und to comfort him. —. 


Job ii, — 


. 3. In law, to relieve, assist, or encourage, as the 
accessory to a crime after the fact. Blackstone. 
€OM’FORT, n. Relief from pain; ease; rest, or 

moderate pleasure after pain, cold, or distress, or 
uneasiness of body. The word signifies, properly, 
new strength, or animation ; .and relief from pain is 
often the effect of strength. In @ popular sense, the 
word signifies, rather negatively, the absence of pain, 
and the consequent quiet, than positive animation. 

2. Relief from distress of mind; the ease and 
quiet which is experienced when pain, trouble, agi- 
tation, or affliction, ceases. It implies, also, some 
degree of positive animation of the spirits, or some 
pleasurable sensations derived from hope, and agree- 
able prospects ; consolation. 

Let me alone, that I may take comfort a little. —Job x. 

Daughter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath rade thee whole, 

— Matt. ix. 

3. Support; consolation under calamity, distress, 

or danger. 


Let thy merciful kindness be for my comfort. — Ps, cxix., 


4. That which gives strength or support in distress, 
difficulty, danger, or infirmity ; as, pious children 
are the comfort of their aged parents, : ‘ 

5. In law, support; assistance:; countenance ; en- 
couragement; as, an accessory affords aid or com- 
fort to a felon. 

6. That which gives security from want, and fur- 
nishes moderate enjoyment; as, the comforts of life. 

€0M’FORT-A-BLE, a. Being in a state of ease, or 
moderate enjoyment; as a person after sickness or 
pain. This is the must common use of the word in. the 
Onited States. % 


€OM/FORT-ED, pp. 


| €OM'FRY, 
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2. Admitting comfort ; that may afford comfort. > 
Whi romise hii comfortable appearance 
siresdell Suazo? 2 or 
3. Giving comfort; affording consolation; as, be 
comfortable to my mother. + [ Obs.} Shak, 
The word of my lord the king shall now be comfortable. —2 
Sam, xiv. 
4, Placing above want, and affording moderate 
enjoyment; as, a comfortable provision for life. 


€0M’FORT-A-BLE, n. A warm coverlet fur a bed, 


containing down or cotton quilted in. [.4@merica. 


€0M/FORT-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of ear 


coinfort. 


€0M'FORT-A-BLY, adv. Ina manner to give com- 


fort or consolation. : 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem. — Ja. xl. 
2. With comfort or cheerfulness ; without despair. 


Hope comfortably and cheerfully for God’s performance. 
Hammond. 

Strengthened ; consoled; en- 

couraged. 


, ge 
€0OM’/FORT-ER, n. One who administers comfort or 


consolation; one who strengthens’and supports the 
mind in distress or danger. 
J looked for comforters, but found none. — Ps. xix, 
- Miserable comforters are ye all. —Job xvi. t 
2. The title of the Holy Spirit, whose office it is 
to comfort and.support the Christian. 
But the Com/forier, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in my name — ke will teach you all things. — John xiv, 
3. A knit woolen tippet, long and narrow. 


€OM’/FORT-FUL, a. Full 6f comfort. 


€0M'FORT-ING, ppr. or a. Giving strength or spir- 
its; giving ease; cheering; encouraging ; consoling. 
€0M’FORT-LESS, a. Without comfort; without any 
: thing to alleviate misfortune or distress. 
I will not leave you comfortless. — John xiv. 


€0M’FORT-LESS-LY, adv. In a comfortless manner, 


€0M/FORT-LESS-NESS, n. State of being comfort- 


less. é 
€OM/FORT-RESS, 2. A female that affords comfort, 
€0OM/FREY, } (kum/fry,) n. (Qu. L. confirmo, equiv- 
alent to cuonsolido. < 
The popular name cf a genus of plants. the Sym- 
phytum. 
€OM'IE, a. [L. comicus; Gr. cwptKos See Comeny.] 
1. Relating to comedy, as distinct from tragedy. 
2. Raising mirth ; fitted to excite merriment.” Shak. 
€OM'I€-AL, a. ' Relating to comedy; comic. Gay. 
2. Exciting mirth; diverting; sportive £ droll. 
Addison. 
We say a buffoon is a comical fellow, or his story 
or his manners are comical. 
€QM’I€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner befitting comedy, 
pay a a comical manner; in a manner to raise 
mirth. 
€OM'I€-AL-NESS, x. The quality of being comical ; 
the power or quality of raising mirth. Johnson. 
€OM'ING, ppr. [See Come.] Drawing nearer or nigh; 
approaching ; moving toward ; advancing. 
2. a, Future; yet to come ; as;-in coming ages 
3. Forward ; ready to come, 
How. coming to the poet every muse. 
jae latter sense is now unusual.) . 
€6M/ING, n. The act of coming; approach. 
2. The state of being come; arrival. 
The Lord hath blessed thee since my coming. —Gen. xxx. 
€OM/ING-{N, n. Entrance. 
I know thy going-out and thy coming-in. —2 Kings xix. 
2. Beginning ; commencement; as, the coming-in 
of the year. 2 Kings xiii. $ 
3. Income; revenue. [Not now used.) Shak. 
4, Compliance ; submission. [Wot in use] 
Massinger. 
CO-MI''TI-A, (ko-mish’e-a,) n. ph [L. 


Pops. 


In ancient 
Rome, a term applied to the assemblies of the 
people, for electing officers and passing laws. 

€0-MI'' TIAL, (ko-mish/al,) a. [L. comitia, an assem- 
bly of the Romans; probably formed from cum and 
eo, Ir. coimh, W. cym, or cyv.] 

1. Relating to the comitza or popular assembljes of 
the Romans, for electing officers and passing ais. 

iddleton. 

2, Relating to an order of Presbytcrian assemblies, 

: ip. Bancroft. 
€OM'I-TY, n. [L. comitas, from comes, mild, affable; 
Ir. caomh. ] 

Mildness and suavity of manners ; courtesy of in- 
tercourse betsveen individuals or communities ; civil- 
ity ; good-breeding. Well-bred people are character- 
ized by comity of manners. 

Sey mn, [Gr. koppa, a segment, from Kxomrw, to . 
cut off. 

1. In writing and printing, this point.[,] denoting 
the shortest pause in. reading, and separating a sen- 
tence ‘into divisions or members, according to the 
construction: Thus, ‘‘ There is not a just man upon 
earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not.?? ** Virtue, 
wit, knowledge, are exceJlent accomplishments.” 
« Live soberly, righteously, and piously, in the pres- 
ent world.” » 

2. In music, a name applied fo the interval between 
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the major aud the minor tone ; also applied to some 
other small intervals. Ed. Encyc. 

3. Distinction. Addison. 

€OM-MAND’, v. t. [It. comandare ; Sp. comandar, man- 
dar; Arm. coumandi; Fr. commander; con, or com, 
and L. mando, to command, to commit to; Basque 
manatu ; literally, to send to, to send forth, from the 
same root jas commend, demand, and 
Class Mn.) 

1. To bid; to order; to direct; to charge ; imply- 
ing authority, and power to control, and to require 
obedience. 

We will ge to the Lord our God, as he shall command 

us. — EX. VU. 

I know that he [Abraham] will command his children and 

his household after him, asd they will keep’ the way of the 
Lord. — Gen. xviii. 

2. To govern, lead, or direct ; to have or to exer- 
cise supreme authority over; das, Lord Wellington 
commanded an army iu Spain ; he commanded the 
army at the battle of Waterloo. 

3. To have in power; to be able to exercise power 
or authority over; as, a military post- commands the 
aurrounding country ; 2 fort commands the harbor. 

4. To overlook, or have in the power of the eye, 
Without obstruction. 

One side commands a view of the finest garden in the world, 

Addison. 

5. To direct ; to send, 

Tbe Loni shill command the blessing on thee, — Deut. xxviil.” 

The Lord will command his loving kindness. — Ps. xlii. 

6. To have or to exercise a controlling influence 
over ; as, a good magistrate commands the respect and 
affections of the people. 

EOM-MAND’, v. i To have or to exercise supreme 
authority ; to possess the chief power; to govern; 
ag, the general commands with dignity and human- 
ity. What general commands in Canada? : 

€0OM-MAND’, x. The right or power of governing with 


chief'or exclusive authority ; supreme power; con- | 


tro} ; as, an officer has a brigade nnder his command ; 
he takes command of the army in France; an appro- 
priate military term. 7 : 
2. The power of controlling ; governing influence ; 
sway. 
He assumed an absolute command over his readers. Dryden. 
3. Cogent or absolute authority. 
Command and force may often create, but can never cure, an 
aversion. cke, 
4. The act of commanding ; the mandate uttered ; 
order given. : 
2 The captain gives command, Dryden. 
5. The power of overlooking, or surveying, with- 
out obstruction. 
The sleepy strand 
Which overlocks the vale with wide command. Dryden. 
6. The power of governing or controlling by force, 
or of defending and protecting ; as, the fortress has 
coinplete command of the port. 
7. That which is commanded ; control ; as, a body 
of troops under command. ‘ Marshall. 
8, Order; request; message: any communication 
desired, or sent; a complimentary use. 
9. A body of troops, or any naval or military force, 
under the corpmand of a particular officer. 
€QM-MAND/A-BLE, a. That may be commanded. 
€OM-MAN-DANT’, xn. [(Fr.] A commander; a com- 
manding officer of a place or of a body of pubes 
: mu lett. 
€0OM-MAND/A-TO-RY, a. Having the force of a com- 


mand. 
€OM-MAND’ED, pp. Ordered; directed; governed ; 
controlled. 
€OM-MAND‘ER, x. A chief; one who has supreme 
authority ; a leader ; the chief officer of an army, or 
of any division of it. The term may also be applied 
to the admiral of a fleet, or of a squadron, or to any 
supreme officer; as, the commander of the land or of 
the naval force ; the commander of a ship. 
2. In the navy, an officer who ranks above a Jieu- 
tenant and below a captain. 
3. One on whom was bestowed a commandry. 
4. oe heavy beetle or wooden mallet, used in pav- 
ing, &c. 
(rhs ves us the 
send, to drive.] 
COMMANDIERY | ee 
€OM-MAND/RY, Pim, LEY. commandcrie.) 
‘ Among several orders of knights, a district under 
the control of a member of the order, who received 
the income of the estates belonging to the knights 
within that district, and expended past for his own 
use, and accounted for the rest. Brande. 
There are strict and regular commandries, obtained 
by merit, or in order; and others are of grace and 
favor, bestowed by the grand master. There are al- 
so commandries for the religious, in the orders of St. 
Bernard and St. Anthony. Encyc. 
€OM-MAND’‘ING, ppr. ora. Bidding; ordering; di- 


primary sense of LL, mando, to 


Wiseman. 


recting with authority ; governing; bearingrule ; ex-. 


ercising supreme authority ; having in power ; over- 
looking without obstruction. 


L. moneo. See |. 


COM 


2, a. Controlling by in@mence, authority, or dig- 
nity ; as, a man of commanding manners ; 2 command- 
ing eloquence. 

€OM-MAND/ING-LY, ado. Ina commanding man- 


ner. 

€OM-MAND/MENT, n. A command ; a mandate; 
an order or injunction given by authority ; charge ; 
precept. 

Why do ye transeress the commandment of God ? — Matt. xv. 

This is the first and great commandment, — Matt. xxii. 

A new commandment I give ta you, that ye love one another. 

—Johu xiii. 

2. By way of eminence, a precept of the decalogue, 
or moral law, written on tables of stone, at Mount 
Sinai; one of the ten.commandments.. Ex. xxxiv.- 

3. Authority ; coercive power, . Shak. 
€OM-MAND/RESS, n. A woman. invested with su- 
preme authority. Hooker. 
€OM/MARK, x. [Fr. comarque; Sp. comarca.] 

The frontier of. a country. Shelton. 

€OM-MA-TE/RI-AL, a. [con and material.) Consist- 
ing of the same matter with another thing. Bacon. 

€OM-MA-TE-RI-AL'I-TY, n. Participation of the 
same ‘matter. : Johnson. 

€OM-MAT'IE€, a. - Having short clauses or sentences ; 
brief; concise. . 

€OM’MA-TISM, x. [from comma.] Briefness; con- 
ciseness in -writing. Bp. Horsley. 

€OM-MEAS/UR-A-BLE, a. een Measure.] Hav- 
ing a common measure. ut CommMpnsuRaBLeE is 

enerally used, 2 

COMME IL FAUT, (kom-il-fo,) [Fr.] As it should be. 
€OM-MEM/’C-RA-BLE, a. Memorable ; worthy to be 
remembered, or noticed with honor. [See.Memora- 


BLE. | 
€OM-MEM/O-RATE, v. 4, [L. commeméro; con and 
mzmoro, to mention. See Mremory.] 

To call to remembrance by a solemn act; to celt- 
brate with honcr and solemnity ; to honor, as a per- 
son or event, by some act of respect or affection, 
intended to preserve the remembrance of that per- 
son or event; as, the-Lord’s supper is designed to 
commemorate the sufferings and dying Jove of our 
Savior, ‘ 

€0OM-MEM‘O-RA-TED, pp. Called to remembrance 
by some act of solemnity. oe 

€OM-MEM/O-RA-TING, ppr. Celebrating. with hon- 
or by some solemn act. : 

€OM-MEM-O-RA'TION, n, The act of calling to re- 
membrance by some solemnity ; the act of honoring 


the memory of some person or event by solemn cel- | 


ebration. The feast of shells at Plymouth, in Massa- 
chusetts, js an annual commemoration. of the first 
landing of our ancestors in 1620. 

Commemoration day, at the university of Oxford, 
Eng., is an annual solemnity in honor of the benefac- 
tors of the university, when orations are delivered, 
and prize compositions are read in the theater. It 
is the great day of festivity forthe year.. Huber: 

€OM-MEM/O-RA-TIVE, a. Tending to preserve the 
remembrance of something. Atterbury. 

€OM-MEM/O-RA-TO-RY, a. Serving to preserve the 
memory of. ; 

€OM-MENCE/, (kom mens’,) v. % [Fr. commencer ; 
Port. comégar; Sp. comenzar; It. cominciare; Arm, 
coumangz, Perhaps com and initio.] : 

1. To begin; to take rise or origin ; to have first 
existence ; as, a state of glory to commence after this 
life’; this empire commenced at a late period. 

2. To begin to be, as in a change of character. 


Let not learning, too, commence its foe. Pope. 


3. To take a degree, or the first-degree, in a uni- 
versity or. college, Bailey. 

| COM-MENCE’, 2. t. To begin ; to enter upon ; to per- 
form the first act 5 as, to commence operations. 


2. To begin; to originate; to bring; as, to com-} 


mence & suit, action, or process in law. 
ser gem C/ED,-(kom-menst/,) pp. 
nated. 
€OM-MENCE/MENT, (Kom-méns’ment,) 2 Begin- 
ning; rise; origin; first existence; as, the com- 
mencement of New Style, in 1752; the commencement 
of hostilities in 1775. 

2. The time when gtudents in colleges commence 
bachelors ; a day in which degrees are publicly con- 
ferred in the English and American universities, 

€OM-MENC/ING, ppr. or a. Beginning ; entering on; 
originating. ‘ 
€0M-MEND’, ». t, [L. commendo ; con and mando: It. 
commendare; Port. encommendar; Fr. recommander ; 
Sp. comandar, to command, and formerly to commend. 
This is the same word as command, differently ap- 
lied. The primary sense is, to send to or throw ; 
ence, to charge, bid, desire, or entreat.] 

1. To represent as worthy of notice, regard, or 

Kindness ; tc speak in favor of; to recommend. 


1 commend to you Phebe, our sister. — Rom. xvi, 
2. To commit ; to intrust or give in charge. 
Father, into thy h4nds 1 commend my spirit. — Luke xxiii, 
3. To praise ; to mention with approbation, 


| The pa commended Sarai before Pharaoh 


The Lord commended the unjust steward, Bile. 


Begun; origi- 


cOM 


4, To make acceptable or more acceptable, 
But meat commendeth ua not to God, —1 Cor, viil, 
5. To produce or present to favorable notice, 
The chorus had an occasion of commending their veices to the 
king. Dryden, 
6. To send or bear to. 

These draw.the chariot which Latinus sende, 

And the rich present to the prince commends, Dryden, 
€0OM-MEND’, zn. Coritogaeation.4 [ave used.) Shak. 
€OM-MEND/A-BLE, a. [Fr. recommandable ; ‘It. come 

mendable, Formerly -accented improperly -on the 
first syllable.] 
That may be commended or praised ; worthy of 
. approbation or praise ; laudable. 


Order and decent ceremonies in the church are eommendable. 
Bacon, 


| €OM-MEND!A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being com 


mendable. 
€OM-MEND/A-BLY, adv. 
worthy manner. 
€OM-MEND’‘AM, n. [L.] In ecclesiastical law, in Eng> 
land, a benefice or living commended, by the king or, 
head of the church, to the care of a clergyman, to hold 
till a proper pastoris provided. This may bé tempo- 
rary or perpetual. Blackstone. 
The trust or administration of the revenues of a 
benefice given to a layman, to hold as a deposit for 
six months, in order to repairs, &c., or to an ecclési- 
astic, to perform the pastoral duties, till the benefice 
is provided with a regular incumbent, Encyc. 
€OM-MEND/A-TA-RY, 2. [r. commenrdataire; It. 
commendatario, commendatore. ; 
One who holds a living in commendam, 
€OM-MEND-A’TION, n. [L. commendatio.} 
1. The act of commending ; praise ; favorable rep> 
resentation in words ; declaration of esteem. 
Need: we, as some others; letters of commendation 7—R Cor. 
XXXi. 
2, Grotind of esteem, approbation, or praise; thaf 
which presents a person or thing to another in a fa- 
, Vorable light, and renders worthy of regard or accept. 
ance. 
Good-nature is the most godlike commendation of a man. 
: Dryden, 
3. Service ; respects ; message of love. Shak, 
Note. —In imitation of the French, we are accus> 
tomed to use recommendation, &c., for commendation. 
But, in most instances, it is better to use the word 
without the prefix re. A letter of eammendation is 
the preferable phrase. : 
€O0M-MEND/A-TOR, n. 


Laudably ; in a prais 


One who holds a benefice 
in commendam. ' Chalmers. 
€OM-MEND’/A-TO-RY, a. Which serves to come 
mend:; presenting to favorable notice or reception; 

containing praise ; as, a cemmendatory letter. 
e Bacon, Pope. 
2. Holding a benefice in commendam ; as, a come 
mendatory bishop. 
€OM-MEND’A-TO-RY, n. A commendation i eulogy. 
neuth, 
€OM-MEND’ED, pp.’ Praised ; ‘represented favorably ; 
. committed in charge. F 
1 €OM-MEND/ER, n. One who commends or praises. 
€OM-MEND’ING, ppr. Praising ; representing favor 
ably ; committing or delivering in charge. 
€OM-MENS’AL, x. {[L. con and mensa, ape 
One that eats at the same table. [Obs.] Chavicer. 
€OM-MEN-SAL'I-TY, n. [Sp. commensalia; L. coms 
mensalis ; con and mensa, a table] 

Fellowship at table the act or practice of eating 
at the same table. tae used.) .Browr. Gillies, 

€OM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL/-TY, } 2 [¥r, commensur 
€OM-MEN’SU-RA-BLE-NESS,} _ dilité.] 

The capacity of being compared with another 
measure, or of being measured by another, or 
having a common measure. Brown. Halé, 

€0M-MEN/SU-RA-BLE, a, {Fr., from con and L. mer- 
sura, measure. See Measure. d 

That have a common measure ; that may be méas-. 
ured by the same number or quantity, Thus a yard 
and a foot are commensurable, as both may be meag- 
ured by inches. Commensurable numbers are those 
which may be measured or divided by another num- 
ber without a remainder, as 12 and 18, which may 
be measured by Gand 3, ' cai 

Commensurable surds, are those which, being re- 
duced to their least terms, become true figurative 
quantities of their kind, and are therefore as a ra- 
tional quantity to a rational one. Barlow. 

€0M-MEN/SU-RA-BLY, adv. In a cammensurable 


manner. 

€0M-MEN/SU-RATE, a. [It. conmensurare } Sp. con 
mensurar, whence conmensurativo; con and L. mensu- 
ra, measure. ] 

1. Having a common measure, 

2, Equal; proportional; having equal measure or 
extent; as, wq.find nothing in this life eommensurate 
to our desires. | 

€0M-MEN'SU-RATE, v. t. To reduae to a common 
measure, 

€0M-MEN’SU-RA-TED, pp. Reduced to a common 
measure. ' 
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€OM-MEN’SU-RATE-LY, adv. With the capacity } 6OM-MI-NA/TION, n._ [L. comminatio; con and m-; €OM-MIS'SION, (-mish/un,) 2. [Fr. commission; It 


of measuring. or being measured by some other 


thing. Holder. 
2, With equal measure or extent, . 
€OM-MEN’SU-RATE-NESS, n. Quality of being 

coimensurate. ee ae x Foster. 


€OM-MEN’SU-R4-TING, ppr. Reducing to a com- 
mon measure. 
€OM-MEN-SU-RA/TION, 2. Proportion, or propor- 
tion in measure ; a Styte of having a common measure, 
All fitness lies in eh a commensuration, or proportion 
of one thing to another, _ Sou 


€OM’MENT, v. i. [L. commentor, to cast in the mind, 
to think, to devise, to compose ; from con and mens, 


mind, or the saine root. It. comentare ; Fr. commenter ; | 


Sp. comentar; Port. commentar. See Mino. 

1, To write notes on the works of an author, with 
@ View to illustrate his meaning, of to explain par- 
ticular passages; to explain; to expound; to anno- 
tate ;. followed by on. We say, to‘comment en an au- 
thor, or on his,writings. Dryden. Pope. 

2. To make remarks, observations, or criticisms,’ 
either on a book, or writing, or on actions, events, or | 
opinions. ’ : Shak 

COMMENT, v. t "To explain. Fuller. 
__ &.To feign; to devise. [Ous. Spenser, | 

€OM'MENT, n. A note, intended to illustrate a writ- 
ing, or a.difficult passage in an author; annotation ; 
explanation’; exposition ; as, the comments of Scott on 
the Scriptures. * 

2. That which explains or illustrates; as, a man’s. 
conduct is the best comment on his declarations. -Pov- 
erty and disgrace are yery significant comments on 
fewdness, gambling, and dissipation. j 

3. Remark ; observation.- 

_4n such a time as this, it is not meet 

‘hat every vice ofense should bexr its comment. Shak 
€OM'MENT-A-RYY n. “A comment; exposition ; ex- 
planation ; illustration of difficult and obscure pas- 
pages in an author. P - 

-2. A book of comments or annotations, 

3. An historical narrative ; .a memoir of particular 
transactions ; as, the Commentaries of Cesar. 

€0M/MENT-A-RY, v.t. To write notes upon. [Lit- 


tle wen : 
€OM'MEN-TATE, v. t. To make comments; to write 
notes upon. ie Purs. of Lit. 
€OM'MENT-A-TOR, 2. One who comments; oné' 
who writes annotations ; an expositor; an annotator. 
{The accent on the first syllable and that on the third 


are nearly equal. : 
drsur, n. The office of a com- 


€OM-MENT-A! 
mentator. | ’ 
€OM'MENT-ER, nm. One that writes comments; an 
2. One who makes remarks. [annotator. 
©OM'MENT-ING, ppr. Making notes or comments 
on something said or written. 


€OM-MEN-TI’TIOUS, (kom-men-tish’us,) a. [L. com- 


mentitixs. ] 
Invented ; feigned ; imaginary. Glanville. 
€OM’MERCE, n.  [Fr. commerce; L. commercium ; con 
and mercor, to buy ; merz,-merco. See Class Mr, No. 
3. It, commercio { Sp.'comercio ; Port. commercio. For- 
‘merly accented on the second sylluble. } 


1. In @ general sense, an interchange or mutual | 


change of goods, wares, productions, or property of 
any kind, between nations or individuals, either by 
barter, or by purchase and sale ; trade ; traffic. Com- 
merce is foreign or inland. Foreign commerce is the 
trade which one nation carries on with another; in- 


dand commerce, or inland trade, is the trade in the ex-+- 


change of commodities between citizens of the same 
Dation ar state. Active commerce. . See Active. 

2. Intercourse between individuals; interchange 
of work, business, civilities, or amusemcnts ; mutual 
dealings in common life. ‘ 

3. Familiar intercourse between the sexes. 

4. Interchange; reciprocal communications ; as, 
there is a vast commerce of ideas. - D. Webster. 

€OM-MERCE’, v.i, To traffic ; to carry on trade, 

2. To hold intercourse with.  « [ Raleigh 

And looks commerc.ng with the skieg, Milton. 


€0OM-MER’CIAL, (kom-mer'shal,) a, Pertaining to 
commerce or trade ; as, commercial concerns ; commer- 
ial relations. 
2. Carrying on ecommerce ; a3; a commercial nation, 
3. Proceeding from trade ; as, commercial benefits 
or profits, 
€OM-MER/CIAL-LY, edv. Ina commerciat view. 
< Bur 
€OM-MER'CING, ppr. Holding intercourse with ; as, 
and looks commercing with the skies. ilton, 
€OM'MERE, (-mare,) n. [Fr. mere.] 
A common mother, 
€OM-MET’I€, a. Giving a gloss or beauty. 
GOM'MI-GRATE, vi, [L. commigro; con and migro, 
to m.grate.] 
To migrate together ; to move in a body from one 
country or place to another, for permanent residence. 
Little used.} 
M-MI-GRA’TION, n. The moving of a body of 
people from one country or 


lew to permanent residence. Woodward. 


natio, a threatening, from minor, to threaten. See 
Menace. ] 

1.°A threat or threatening ; a denunciation of pun- 
ishment or vengeance. 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on stated days; 
an office in the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
appointed to be read on Ash Wednesday, or on the 


first day of Lent. Encyc. 
€0OM-MIN‘A-TO-RY, a, Threatening; denouncing 
unishment. B. Jonson. 


€OM-MIN'’GLE, (-ming’gl,) v. ¢. [con and mingle.} 
mately ; to blend. [See Minave.] . Shak. 
€OM-MIN''GLE, v.i. To mix or unite together, as 
different, substances. Bacon, : 
€OM-MIN"GHED, pp. Mingled together. 
€OM-MIN'GLING; ppra Mingling together. 
€OM-MIN/U-ATE, v. t. ‘To grind: {Not used.] ‘[See 
ComMMINUTE.] He 
€OM-MIN’U-I-BLE, a. Reducible to powder. Brown. 
€OM’MI-NOUTE, v. t. [L comminuo}; con and minuyo, 
to Jessen, from the root of minor; Ir. mion, min, fine, 


odd 
small, tender ; W. main, man; Ar. 


minish. Class Mn, No. 5.] So 

To make'smail or fine ; to reduce to minute parti- 

cles, or to a fine powder, by breaking, pounding, rasp- 

ing, or grinding; to pulverize ; to triturate ; to levi- 
gate. Itis chiefly or wholly applied to substances 
not liquid. acon. 
€0M’MI-NU-TED, pp. or a. Reduced to fine particles; 
pulverized ; triturated. 
€@M/MI-NO-TING, ppr. 
pulverizing ; levigating. 
eOM-MLNG! 
“powder or to small particles; pulverization. 

2, Attenuation ; 1s, comminution of spirits. Bacon. 
€0OM-MI$’ER-A-BLE, a. [See Commtsrrate.] De- 
serving of commiseration or pity ; pitiable ; that may 
excite sympathy or sorrow. 

This commiserable person, Edward, 
Little rie 

M-MIS/ER-ATE, v. t. [L. commiseror; con and 
miscreor, to pity. See MiseraBce.] 

1. To pity ; to compassionate ; to feel sorrow, pain, 
or regret, for another in distress ; applied to persons. 

We should commiserate those who groan. beneath the weight 

of age, (lisease, or want. Denham. 

2. To regret ; to pity ; to be sorry for; as, to com- 
miserate our mutual ignorance. Locke. 
€OM-MIS/ER-A-TED, pp. Pitied. 
€OM-MIS’ER-A-TING, ppr. Pitying ; compassionat- 

ing ; feelimg sorrow for. 
€OM-MIS-ER-A'TION, 2, Pity ; compassion ; a sym- 

pathetic suffering of pain or sorrow for the wants, af- 
flictions, or distresses of another. 

I can not think of these poor deluded creatures but with 

commireration. 
€0M-MIS’/ER-A-TIVE-LY, adv. From compassion. 
€OM-MIS’/ER-A-TOR, n. One who pities. Brown. 
€OM-MIS-SA/RI-AL, a. [See Commissary.] Pertain- 
ing to a commissary. 

Smollett uses Commissornzrai; but this is not regu- 

lar nor authorized. 
€OM-MIS-SA/RI-AT, n, [Sp. comisariato, See Com- 
mien : 

The oflice or employment of a commissary ; or the 
whole body of officers in the commissary’s depart- 
ment, Tooke, Russ. i. 575. 
€OM/MIS-SA-RY, xn. [Fr. commissaire ; It. and Port. 

cammissario; Sp. comisario ;- Low L. commissarius ; 
from commissus, committo ; con and mitto, to send. 

1. In a general sense, a commissioner ; one to whom 
is committed some charge, duty, or office, by a Supe- 
tior power ; one who is sent or delegated to execute 
some Office or duty, in the place, or as the represent- 
ative, of his superior. 

2. In ecclesiastical law, an officer of the bishop, who 
exercises spiritual jurisdiction in places of the dio- 
cese so far distant from the episcopal see, that the 
chancellor can not call the people to the bishop’s 
principal consistory court, without putting them to 
inconveniencé. Ayliffe. Encyc. 

3. In a military sense, an officer who has the charge 
of furnishing provisions, clothing, &c., for an army. 
Commissaries are distinguished by different uames, 
according to their duties ; as, commissary-genercl, who 
is at the head of the department of supplies, and has 
under him deputy commissaries and issuing commissa- 
rics ; the latter to issue or distribute the supplies. 

4. An officer who musters the army, receives and 
inspects the muster-rolls, and keeps an account of 
the strength of the army. He is called the commis- 
sary-general of musters. The commissary of horses 
has the inspection of the artillery horses; and the 
commissary of stores has charge of all the stores of 
the artillery. Encyc. 
€0OM!MIS-SA-RY-GEN’/ER-AL, n. The head of the 
commissary department. 


a manna, to di- 


Reducing to fine particles ; 


Bacon. 
€ 


sary. Ayliffe. 


To. mix together ; to mingle in one mass, or inti- 


TION, n. The act of reducing to a fine’ 


commistone; Sp. comisiun: L. commissio, with a differ- 
ent application, from committo; con and miutto, to 
send. 

1. The act of committing, doing, performing, or 
perpetrating ; as, the commission of a crime. 

2, The act of committing or sending to; the actof 
intrusting, as a charge or duty. 

3. A writing from proper authority, given to a per- 
son as his warrant for exercising certain powers, or 
the performance of any duty, whether civil, ecclesi- 
astical, or military. Hence, 

roe The thing committed, or power and authority 
ven. 
‘ 5. By a metonymy, a number of persons joined in 
an office or trust. 

6. In commerce, the state of acting under authority 
in the purchase and sale of goods for another. To 
trade or do business on commission, is to buy or sell 
for another by his authority. Hence, 

7. The allowance made to a factor or commission 
merchant for transacting business, which is a certain 
rate per cent. of the value of the goods bought or sold. 

*8. To put a ship into commission, is to send it forth 
on public service after it has been laid up. 

9. To put the great seal into commisson, is to place 
it in the hands of commissioners during the period 
that intervenes between the going out of one lord 
‘Keeper and the accession of another. 

Commission of bankruptcy, is a commission issuing 
from the chancellor in Great Britain, and tn other 
countries from some proper authority, appointing 
and empowering certain persons to examine into 
the facts relative to an alleged bankruptcy, and to 
secure the bankrupt’s lands and effects for the 
creditors. is 

Commission of lunaty, is a commission issuing from 
the Court of Chancery, to authorize an inquiry 
whether a person is a Junatic or not. « 

Commission officer, in the army or navy, 1s an officer 
who has a comniission, in distinction from subaltern 


officers. 

€0OM-MIS/SION, (kom-mish'un,) v. t. To give a 
commission to ; to empower or authorize by com- 
mission. The president and senate appoint, but the 
president commissions. United States, 

2. To send with a mandate or authority. 

A chosen band 
He first commissions to the Lauan land. Dryden. 

3. To authorize or empower. 

Note. —CommMisstonate, in a like sense, has been 
used, but rarely. 

€OM-MIS/SION-AL, a. Appointed by warrant. 
€OM-MIS'SION-A-RY, (Lite used.) 
€OM-MIS/SION-ED, pp. or a. Furnished with @ 
commission ; empowered ; authorized. 
€0M-MIS/SION-ER, z. A person who has a com- 
mission or warrant from proper authority, to perform 
some office, or execute some business, for the person 
or government which employs him, and gives him 
authority ; as, commissioners for settling the bounds 
of u state, or for adjusting claims. 
€0OM-MIS/SLON-ING, ppr. Giving a commission to? 
furnishing with a warrant; empowering by letters 
atent or other writing; authorizing. 
€OM-MIS/SION-MER’/CHANT, 2. A merchant who 
transacts business as the agent of other men, in 
buying and selling, and receives a rate per cent, aw 
his commission, or reward. 
€OM’'MIS-SURE, x. [L. commissura, from committo, 
commissus ; literally, a sending or thrusting together.} 

1. A joint, seam, or closure; the place where two 
bodies, or parts of a body, meet and unite ; an inter- 
stice or cleft between particles or parts, as between 
plates or lamelle. 

2. In architecture, the joint between two stones, 
or application of the surface of one to that of another. 

3. In anatomy, a suture of the cranium or skull ¢ 
articulation ; the comers of the lips. Also, certain 
parts in the ventricles of the brain, uniting the two 
hemispheres. Core. 

€OM-MIT’, v. t. [L. ecmmtto, to send to, or thrust 
together; con and nutfv, tw send ; Fr. mettre, to put, 
set, or lay; commettie,to commit ; It. mettere, com- 
mettcre; Sp. meter, cometer ; Port. meter, cometer.] 

Literally, to send Lo or upon ; to throw, put, or lay 
upon. Hence, 

1. ‘To give in trust ; to put intothe hands or power 
of another, to intrust; with to. 

Commit thy way to thé Lord. — Ps. xxxvil. 

Sept i hast heard of me, commit to faithful men, <= 

im. u. 

2. To put into any place for preservation ; to de- 
posit ; as, to Commit a passage’in a book to memory ; 
to commit the body to the grave. 

3. To put cr send to, for confifement ; as, to com- 
mit an offender to prison. Hence, for the sake of 
brevity, commit is used for imprison. The sheriff has 
committed the offender. 

These two were committed,.q* least restralned of their liberty. 

Clarendon. 


4. To do; to effect or perpetrate ; as, to commit 


place to another, with a | €COM’MIS-SA-RY-SHIP, n. The office of a cummis- murder, treason, felony, or trespass. 


Thou shalt not commit adultery. — Ex. xx. 
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5. To join or put together, for a contest ; to match ; 
followed by with; a Latinism. 

How dors Philopolis co the nt wi spondent. 
(Little used.] oe Pee ae aoe Bene: 

6. To place in a state of hostility or incongruity. 
* Committing short and long words.”? But this seems 
to be the saine signification as the foregoing. 

7. To expose or endanger by a preliminary step or 
decision which can not be recalled ; as, to commit 
the peace of a country by espousing the cause of a 
delligerent. 


You might have satisfied every duty of political friendship with- 
out commiting the honor of your sovereign. Junius, 


8. To engage ; to pledge; or to pledge by implica- 

jon, 
s 

The general addressed letters to Gen. Gates and to Gen. 

Heath, cautioning them against any euciden assent to the 

proposal, which might possibly be coasidered us committing 

the faith of the United Siates, Marshall, 


And with the reciprocal pronoun, to commit one’s 
self, is to do some act, or*make some declaration, 
which may bind the person in honor, good faith, or 
consistency, to pursue a vertair course of conduct, or 
€o adhere to the tenure of that declaration. 

“9. To refer or intrust to a committee, or select 
nuinber of p€rsons, fur their consideration and report ; 
@ term of legislation ; as, the petition or the bill is 
committed. Is it the pleasure of the house to commit 
the bill? 2 

10. Tv commit fully, is to commit to prison for trial, 
fn distinction from a temporary commitment while 
under examination. Bouvier. 

€OM-MIT’MENT, nx. The act of gommitting; a 
sending to paron a patting into prison ; imprison- 
ment. It is equivalent to sending or putting tn sim- 
ply ; a8, a commitment to the Tower, or to Newgate ; 
or, for ‘the sake of brevity, omitting the name of the 
piace, it is equivalent to putting into prison; as, the 
offender is secured by commitment. 

2. An order for confining in prison, But more 
generally we use mittimus. 

3. The act of refecring or intrusting to a committee 
Sor consideration ; @ term in legislation; as, the com- 
tdrient of a petition or a bil! toa select number of 
persons for consideration and report. 

4. The act of delivering in charge, or intrusting. 

5. A doing, or perpetration, as of sin or a crime; 
commission. Clarendon, 

6. The act ad or engaging ; or the act of 
exposing or endangering. [See the verb, Nos. 7 
and 8. : Hamilton. 

€OM-MIT’TAL, 2. A pledge, actual or implied. 

©OM-MIT/TED, pp. Delivered in wast, given in 
churge; deposited; imprisoned ; done; perpetrated ; 
engaged ; exposed; geferred to a committee. 

Fully committed; COmmitted to prison for trial. 


Fe rg Commit.) 

M-MIT’TEL,2. One or more persons elected or 
appointed, to whomany matter or business is referred, 
either by a legislative body or either branch of it, or 
by a court, or by any corporation, or by any society, 
or collective body of men acting together. In legis- 
eave bodies, a house or branch of that body may 

olve or form itself into a committee, called a com- 
mittee of the whule house, when the speaker feaves 
the chair, and one of the members acts as chairman. 
Standing committees are such as continue during the 
existence of the legislature, and to these are com- 
mitted all matters that fall within the purposes of 
their appcintment; as, the committee of elections, or 
of privileges, &c. Special committees ure appointed to 
consider and report on particular subjects. 


€OM-MIT’TEE-SHIP, x. ‘The office and profit of 
committees. ° Milton. 
€0OM-MIT’TER, n. One who commits; one who 
does or ane : South. 
€OM-MIT’TI-BLE, a. That may be committed. 
Little used. Brown. 
€OM-MIT’TING, ppr. Giving in trust; depositing ; 


imprisoning ; perpetrating ; engaging ; referring toa 

committee ; exposing. - 
€0OM-MIX’, ». ¢. fs commisceo, commiztus; con and 

misceo, to mix. [See eo 

To mix or mingle; to blend; to mix, as different 

substances, Bacon. Newton. 
COM-MIX’, v. i, To mix; to mingle. Shak, 
€OM-MIX'ED, (kom-mixt’,) pp. “Mixed ; blended, 
€0M-MIX’ING, ppr. Mixing; blending. 


€OM-MIX’/TION, (kom-mix’chun,) n. Mixture; a 
blending of different ingredients in one mass or 
compound, Brown. 


Commrxton is used by Shakspeare, but is hardly 
legitimate. 
wOM-MIXT’URE, (kom-mizt'yur;) n. The act of 
ame 8 the state of being mingled ; the blending of 
in, ents in one mass or compound. Bacon. 
The mass formed by mingling different things; 
tion; compound. Bacon. Shak. Wotton. 
3. In Scots law, a method of acquiring property, by 
errata different substances belonging to different 
; jetors, neyc. 
-MODE’, n. (Fr, from &. commodus, conveni- 
ent; con, or com, and modus, manner. See Mopr.]) 


COM 


1. A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 
Addison. 
2. A chest of drawers, often with shelves added, 
and other conveniences. 
€0OM-MO’DI-OUS,.a. [Fr. commode ; It. comodo; Sp. 
id. ; L. commodus. See Move. 
Convenient; suitable; fit; proper; adapted to its 
use or purpose, or to wants and necessities; as, 2 
commodious house or room. 


The haven was not commodious to winter in. — Acts xxvil. 12, 


It is followed by for before 2 noun; as,a place 

commodious for a camp. 

€0OM-MO’DI-OUS-LY, adv. Conveniently ; 11a com- 
modious manner; suitably; in a manner to afford 
ease, or to prevent uneasiness ; ns, 2 house commodi- 
ously situated ; we may pass life commodiously with- 
out the restraints of ceremony. 

€OM-MO/DI-OUS-NESS, n. Convenience ; fitness ; 
sultableness‘for its purpose ; as, the commodiousness 
of a house or an apartment ; the commodiousness of a 
situation for trade. 

€OM-MOD’LTY, n. [L. commoditas ; It. comoditd ; Fr. 
commodité ; Sp. comodidad ; Port. commodidade. See 


Commope.] i 
1. Primarily, conveniénce; profit; advantage ; 
interest. ‘*‘ Men seek their own commodity.” In 


this sense it was used by Hooker, Sidney, &c.; but 
this is nearly or wholly obsolete. 

2. That which affords ease, convenience, or advan- 
tage; any thing that is useful, but particularly in 
commerce, including every thing movable that is 
bought and sold, goods, wares, merchandise, produce 
of land and manufactures, Unless, perhaps, ani- 
mals may be excepted, the word includes all the 
movables which are objects of cominerce. 

Commedities are movables, valuable by money, the common 

measure. Locke. 

The principal use of money is to save the commutation of more 

bulky commodities. Arbuthnot. 

Staple commodities, are those which are the produce 
or manufacture of a country, and constitute the prin- 
cipal articles of exportation. Thus flour is the staple 
commodity of New York and Pennsylvania; flour 
and tobacco, of Maryland and Virginia ; cotton and 
rice, of South Carolina and Georgia; cotton and 
sugar, of Louisiana. 

€0M’MO-DORE, x. [This word is probably a corrup- 
tion of the Italian comandatore, a commander; or 
the Spanish comendador, a superior of a monastery, 
or a knight who holds a commandry.] 

1. The officer who commands a squadron or de- 
tachment of ships, destined on a particular enter- 
prise. In the British marine, a naval officer having 
the temporary rank of rear-ndmiral. Brande. 

2. A title given by courtesy to the senior captain, 
when two or more ships of war are cruising in com- 

any. Totten. 

3. The convoy or leading ship in a fleet of mer- 
chantmen, which carries a light in ber top to conduct 
the other ships. 

©0M-MOD--LA'TION, a. [L. con and modulatio.} 
Measure; agreement. [Little —) Hakewill. 
€OM/MOIGNE, (-moin,) x. [Fr.] monk of the 
same convent. [Not in use.] Selilen. 
€OM‘MON, a { communs; Fr. commun; Arm. 
coumun ; It, comune ; Sp. comun ; Port. commum ; Goth, 
gamains; Sax. gemen; G. gemein; D. gemeen; Sw. 
ogg ; Dan. gemeen; Ir. cumann ; Goth. gamana, a fel- 
ow, fellowship. This word may be composed of cum 
and man, men, the plural men being equivalent to 
people and vulgus. The fast syllable is clearly from 
the root of many, which seems to belong to the root 
of man, and mean is of the same family. Hence we 
see the connection between common and mean, as 
vulgar, from vulgus, Eng. folks.} 

1. Belonging equally to more than one, or to many* 
indefinitely ; as, life and sense are common to man 
and 3 the common privileges of citizens, the 
common wants of men. 

2. Belonging to the poet having no separate 
owner. The right to a highway is common. 

3. General; serving for the uso of all; as, the 
common yer. 

4. Universal; belonging to all; as, the earth ts 
said to be the common mother of mankind. 

5. Public ; general ; frequent ; as, common report. 

6. Usual ; ordinary ; as, the common operations of 
nature ; the common forms of conveyance ; the com- 
mon rules of civility. 

7. Of mo rank or superior excellence; ordinary. 
Applied to men, it signifies, not noble, not distin- 
guished by noble descent, or not distinguished by 
office, character, or talents; as, a common man; a 
common soldier. Applied to things, it signifies, not 
distinguished by excellence or superiority; as, a 
common essay ; & common exertion. It, however, is 
not generally equivalent to mean, which expresses 
something lower in rank or estimation. 

8. Prostitute ; lewd ; as, a common woman. 

9. In 7, such verbs as signify both action 
and passion are called common; as, aspernor, 


despise or am despised ; also, such nouns as are both | COM’/MON-€OUN'CIL, n. The council of a city oF 


masculine and feminine ; as, parens. 


com 


10. A common bud, in botany, is one that contains 
both leaves and flowers ; @ common peduncle, one 
that bears several flowers, a common perianth, one 
that incloses several) distinct fructifications ; a com- 
mon receptacle, one thut connects several distinct 
fructifications. Martyn. 

Common divisor, or measure, in mathematics, is a 
number or quantity that divides two or more num- 
bers or quantities without a remainder. 

‘ommon law; in Great Britain and the United 
States, the unzritten law, the law that receives Its 
Dinding force from immemorial usage and universal 
reception, in distinction from the written or statute 
law. That body of rules, principles, and customs, 
which have been received from our ancestors, and 
by which courts have been governed in their judp 
cial decisions. The evidence of this law is to be 
found in the reports of those decisions, and the 
records of the courts. Some of these mules may 
have originated in edicts or statutes which are now 
lost, or in the terms and conditions of particular 
grants or charters; but it is most probable that mang 
of them originated in judicial decisions founded op 
natural justice and equity, or on local customs. 

Common pleas ; in Great Britain, one of the King’s 
courts; now held in Westininster Hall. tt consists 
of a chief justice and three other justices, and has 
cognizance of all civil causes, real, personal, oF 
mixed, as well by original writ as by removal from 
the inferior courts. A writ of error, in the nature of 
an appeal, lies from this court to the Court of King’s 
Bench. Blackstune. 

In some of the American States, a court of common 
pleas is an infertor court, whose jurisdiction is litn- 
ited to a county, and it is sometimes called a county 
court. This court is variously constituted tn differe 
ent States, and its powers are defined by statutes. & 
has jurisdiction of civil causes, anc of inmor o& 
fenses ; but its final jurisdiction is very limited ; af 
causes of magnitude being removable to a higher 
court by appeal, or by writ of errar- 

Common prayor; the liturgy of the Church of Bnge 
land, bic all the clergy of the church are enjoined 
to use, under a penalty. Encye. 

Common recovery; a legal process for barring ete 
tails, remainders, &c. (Sce Recovery.) 

Common time; in music, the name given to those 
varieties of time, in which the measure cousists of 
two or of four equal portions. Edin. Encyo, 

Jn common, equally with e@nather, or with others; 
to be equally used or participated by two or more, 
as, tenants im common; to provide fur children @ 
common; to assign lands to two persons en common 
or to twenty in common; we enjoy the bounties 9} 
Providence tu common. 

€OM’/MON, a. A tract of ground, the use of waich 
is not appropriated to an individual, but belongs to 
the pail, or to a number. Thus we apply the 
word to an open ground or space in a highway, re 
served for public use. 

2. In law, an open ground, or that soil the use of 
which belongs equally to the inhabitants of a town 
or of a lordship, or to a certain mumber of proprie- 
tors; or the profit which a man has in the land of 
another ; or aright which a person has to pasture his 
cattle on land of another, or to dig turf, or catch fish, 
or cut wood, or the like; called common of pastare, 
of turbary, of piscary, and of estovers. 

Common, or right of common, is appendant, appurte- 
nant, because of vieinage, or in gross. 

Common appendant, is a right belonging to the own. 
ers or occupiers of arable tand to put commonabdle 
beasts upon the sord’s waste, and apon the lands of 
other persons within the same manor. This ts @ 
matter of snost universal right. 

Common appurtenant, may be annexed to lands in 
other lordships, or extend tu other beasts, besides 
those which are generally commonable , uhis is oot of 
coinmon right, bul can he claimed only by tmmemo- 
cial usage and prescription. 

Common. because of cutnage, or aeighborhood, is 
where the inhabitants ef hyo townships, lying con- 
tiguous to each other, have usually miercominoned 
with one another, the beasts of the one straying inte 
the other’s fields ; Ghis is a permissive ¢ight, 

Common m gross, or at large, is annexed to a Mah's 
person, being grinted to him aud tis heirs by deed ; 
or & aay be claimed by preseriptive right, as by @ 
parson of a church or other corporation sole. 

Blackstone. 
€OM’MON, v. %. To have a joint right with others te 


common ground. Johnson, 
2. To board together; to eat at a table in commom 
Bnoyc. 
€OM'MON, adv. Commonly. Shak, | 


€OM’/MON-CABR'RI-ER, n. Onc who undestakes, 
for hire, to transport goods from one place to another, 
Such a carrier is hiable.for ali losses and injuries te 
the goods, except those which have happened tn cone 
sequence of the act of Gad, or of the enemies of the 
country, or of the owner of the property himself. 
: Bouvier. 


i 


corporate town, empowered to make by-laws for = 
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government of the citizens. The common-council 
of London consists of two houses ; the upper house, 
composed of the lord mayor and aldermen; and the 
lower house, of the common-council-men, elected by 
the several wards. In most of the American cities, 
the mayor, aldermen, and common-council-men con- 
stitute one body, called a Court of Common-Council, 
(The common-councils sometimes consist of two 
houses, chambers, or courts, (as at Norwich,) and 
sometimes form only one. The city of London is 
divided into twenty-four wards; the supreme magis- 
trate of each ward has the title of alderman; the 
twenty-four aldermen, with the lord mayor, form the 
Court of Aldermen; each ward annually chooses a 
certain number of the inhabitants, who are sworn to 
assist the aldermen with their advice in all public 
affairs, and they form the Court of Common-Council. 


—E. Hu. B . 
€OM'’MON-COUN’CIL-MAN, n A member of a 
common-council. 
©€OM/MON-E€RIER, n. A crier whose occupation is 
to give notice of lost things. 
€OM/MON-HALL, n. A hall or house in which citi- 
zens meet for business. : 
©OM'MON-LAW. See Law and Common. 
€OM/MON-LAW’YER, n. One versed in common- 


law. ; Spelman. 
€0M'/MON-LOOK’ING, a, Having a common ap- 
earance. 7 
¢OM'MON-PLEAS, n. pl. A court for trial of civil 
causes. [See Common. 
€0OM’MON-SENSE, n. " Sound practical judgment ; 
the instantaneous decision of unperverted reason. 
€OM!/MON-A-BLE, a. Held in common. Bacon. 
2. That may be pastured omcpmmon land, 


Commonable bensts are either Deazts of the plow, or such as 
odnure the ground. "4 . Blackstone. 


€OM’/MON-AGE, n. The right of pasturing on a com- 
mon ; the joint right of using any thing in common 
w'th others. : Johnson, 
€0M'MON-AL-TY, x. The prerion Pople. In Great 
Britain, all classes and conditions of people who are 
below the rank of nobility. 
The commonalty, like the nobility, are divided {nto several 
degrees. Blackstone. 
In the United States, commonalty has no very defi- 
nite signification. It is, however, used to denote 
that part of the people who live by labor, and are not 
liberally educated, nor elevated by office or profes- 
sional pursuits 
2. The bulk of mankind Hooker: 
€OM’MON-ER, n. One of the lower rank, or common 
people ; one under the degree of nobility. Addison, 
2.°'A member of the house of commons. Swift. 
3. One who has a joint right in common ground. 


Bacon, 
4. A student of the second rank in the University 
of Oxford, Eng., (corresponding to a pensioner af 
Cambridge,) who is not dependent on the foundatica 
for .support, but pays for his beard or commons, to- 
gether with all other charges. Huber. 
5. A prostitute. Shak, 
6. A puartaker. Fi 
€OM-MO-NI'TION, (-nish’un,) », [L. com 


See Morrrton.] 
Advice 5 warning; instruction. [Little used.} 
iy: I-TIVE, a. Warning; monitory. [Little 
Us: 
€OM-MON’I-TO-RY, a. Calling to mind ; giving ad- 
monition, _ For. 
€OM’MON-LY, adv. Usually ; generally ; ordinarily ; 
frequently ; for the most part; as, confirmed habits 
commonly continue through life, 
€OM’/MON-NESS, n. Frequent occurrence ; a state 
of being common or usual. 
2 Equal participation by two or more, [Little 


ap . 

€0M/MON-PLACE, a. Common, trite, not new or 
extraordinary. 

€0M'MON-PLACE, n. A memorandum ;.a common 


topic, — . 
€OM'MON-PLACE, ». t. To enter in a common- 
place-book, or to reduce to general heads. Felton. 
€0M/MON-PLACE’-BOOK, 2, A book in which 
things to be remembered are recorded. 
€OM’MON-PLAC-ED, (-plast,) a. Entered in a com: 
monplace-book, 
€OM/’MONS, n. pl. The common people, who inherit 
or possess no honors or titles; the vulgar. : 
punees Shak. ‘ Dryden, 
2. In England, the lower house of parliament, con- 
sisting of the representatives of cities, boroughs, and 
counties, chosen of Ba possessed of the property or 
qualifications required ae law. This body is called 
¢ of commons. The house of representatives, 
in North Carolina, bears the same name. : 
3. Common grounds ; land possessed or used by two 
or more persons in common. [See Common.] 
4, Food provided at a common table, as in colleges, 
woe meny persons éat at the same table, or in the 


Their Gommona, though but coarse, were nothing aril 
ry 


COM 


COM 


Doctors Commons, in London; a college founded by 

Dr. Harvey, for the professors of the civil law, where 

the civilians common together. The house was con- 

suined in the great fire in 1666, but rebuilt in 1672, 
To this college belong thirty-four proctors. Jncyc. 

€OM/MON-TY, n. In Scots law, land belonging to 


two or more common proprietors ; ora heath or muir, | 
promuscilous ae €0M-MO/NI-€A-BLE-NESS, n, The state of being 


of which there has been a 

by pasturage. 
€OM-MON-WEAL! 
€0M/MON-WEALTH! Weatrn.]- 

1. An established form of government, or civil 
polity ; or, more generally, a state; a body politic, 
consisting of acertain portion of men, united, by com- 
pact or tacit agreement, under one form of govern- 
ment and system of laws, hit term is applied to 
the government of Great Britain, which is of a mixed 
character, and to other governments, which are con- 
sidered a3 free or popular, but rarely, or improperly, 
to an absolute government. A commonwealth is 
properly a free state ; a popular or representative gov- 
ernment} a republic; as, the commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. The word signifies, strictly, the common 
good or happiness; aud hence, the form of govern- 
ment supposed best ts secure the public good, 

2. The whole body of people in a state ; the pub- 
lic. / Shak. 
3. The territory of u state ; as, all the land within 
the limits of the commonwealth. Massachusetts. 

4. The Commonwealth ; in English history, the form 
of government established on the death of Charles E, 
and which existed under Oliver Cromwell and his 
son. 

€OM-MON-WEALTH’s MAN, n. One who favored 
ee English commonweulth. [See ComMMONWEALTH, 

0. 4. 

€OM'/MO-RANCE, ) 1. 
€0OM’MO-RAN-CY, 
lay.] 

A dwelling or ordinary residence in a place; abode ; 
habitation. 

Commorancy consists In usually lying there. Blackstone. 


€OM/MO-RANT, a. Dwelling; ordinarily residing ; 
inhabiting. 

All frecholders within the precinct —and all persons commorant 

therein —are obliged to attend the court leet. Blackstone. 
€OM-MO’/RI-ENT, a. [L. commoriens.] 

Dying at the same time, Buck. 
€OM’MOFH-ER, a. A godmother, [Little used.] 
€OM-MO/TION, n. [L. commotio, commoyes; .con and 

moveo, See Move.) 

1. Agitation ; as, the commotion of the sea. : 

2. Tumult of people ; disturbance ; disorder, which 

tnay ainount, at times, to sedition or insurrection ; 
a3, the commotions of a state. 


When yo hear of wars and commotions, be not terrified. ~ 
Luke xxl, 


Te 


[L. commorans, comrnonpr ; 
con and moror, to stay or de- 


3. Agitation; perturbation; disorder. of mind ; 


heat ;. excitement. 
He could not debate without commotion. QGiarendon, 


€OM-MO/TION-ER, One who excites commotion. 
Little used.| ~ Bacon. 
€OM-MOVE!, v.t. [L, commgveo., Bee Move.) . 
To put in motion ; to disturb ; to agitate ; to unset- 
tle ; a poetic word. Thomson. 
€OM-M6V'ED pp. Moved; agitated. 
€OM-MOV/ING, ppr. Agitating, 
€OM-MON‘AL, a. Pertaining to a commune. 
€OM-MONE’, »v. i. ([Fr. communier; W. cymunaw; 
Arm. communya. The Welsh word is, by Owen, con- 
sidered as 1 compound of cy, a prefix equivalent to 
coand con in Latin, and ymun; ym noting identity, 
and unaw, to unite. If the word is formed from cy 
or cum and unus, it is radically different from com- 
MO. 
. word, and with Cgconin 
1. To converse ; to talk together familiarly ; to {m- 
+ part sentiments mutually, in private or familiar dis- 
course ; followed by with before the person. 


And there will I meet and commune with thee. — Ex, xxv, 


2. To have intercourse in contemplation or medi- 
tation. 


Commune with your own heart on your bed. — Pu. lv, 


3.: To. partaké of the sacrament or Lord’s supper ; 
to receive the communion ;' @ common use of the word 
in America, as it ig in the Welsh. 

COM MUNE,n. Asmall territorial district in France, 
one of the subordinate divisions of the country in- 
troduced in the late revolution. In the country, a 
commune ‘sometimes embraces a number of vil y 
while some large cities are divided into a num 
of communes, 

COM-MO'NI-BUS AN'NIS; one year with another ; 
on an average. 

COM-M 0'NI-BUS LO'CIS; one place with another; 
on a medium. 

€OM-MU-NI-€A-BIL/I-TY, n, [See Communrcartz. 
The quality of being commanicable; capability 
being im from one to another. Johnson. 


€OM-MO/NI-CA-BLE, a. [Fr.] That may be com- |. 


But the Latin communico accords with this. 


mumicated ; capable of being imparted from one to 
another; as, knowledge is communicable by words, 


Lost bliss, to thee no more communicable. Milton, 

Eternal life is communicable to all. Hooker, 

2. That may be recounted. Milton. 
3, Communicative ; ready to impart. fie used} 

. Jonson, 


communicable, 


Cs 
(See Wear and|€OM-MO/NI-CA-BLY, adv. With communication. 


€0OM-MO’'NI-€ANT, rn. One who communes at the 
Lord’s table ; one who is entitled to partake of the 
sacrament, at the celebration of the Lord’s supper. 
Hooker. Atterbury. 
€0OM-MO/NI-CATE, v. t. [L. communico; from com- 
munis, common; It. comunicare; Sp. comunicar; Fr. 
communiquer. | 
1. To impart; to give to another, as a partaker; 
to confer for joint possession ; to bestow, as that 
which the receiver is to hold, retain, use, or enjoy; 
with to, 
Where God is worshiped, there he communicates his blessings 
and holy influences, ‘taylor. 
Let him that is taught in the word communicate to bien daa 
teacheth in all good things. —Gal. vi. 
2. To impart reciprocally, or mutually ; to have of 
enjoy a share of ; followed by with. 
Common benefits are to be communicated with all, but pecay 
liar’ benefits with choice. Bacon, * 
But Diomede desires my company, 
And gtill communicates his praise with ms. Dryden. 
3. To impart, as knowledge; to reveal; to givé, 
as information, either by words, signs, or signals ; 
pu to communicate intelligence, news, opinions, pr 
‘acts, 
Formerly, this verb had with before the -person re- 
ceiving; as, ‘‘ He communicated those thoughts only 
with the Lord Digby.’’ Clarendon. But now it has 


to rig ; 
4. To deliver; as, to communicate 9 message ;—to 
give; as, tu communicate motion. fh Sere 
€OM-MO/NL-€ATE, v. % -To. partake ‘of the Lord's 
ylor. 


supper. f ; 

Poteet of this, in America, atleast In New Eng~ 
land, commune is generally or always used. 

2, To have a communication of passage fram one 
to another; to have the means of passing from one 
to another; a8, two houses,cammunicate with each 
other ; a fortress communicates with the'country.; the 
canals of the body communicate with each other. 

: Arbuthnot. 

3. To have intercourse ; applied to: persons. 

4. To have, enjoy, or suffer, reciprocally ; to have 
ashare withanother. ~ ~ - 

Ye etl well that ye did communiqatewith my aMliction. 

-_ he iv, 
€OM-MO'NI-€4-TED, pp. Imparted*from ane to 
another ; bestowed ; delivered, 
€OM-MO/NI-€4-TING, ppr. Imparting; giving or 
bestowing ; delivering, ; 

2. Partaking of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 

3. Leading or conducting from place to place, asa 
passage ; connected by a passage or channel ; as, two 
lakes communicating with each other. 

4, Having intercourse by words, letters, or mes- 
sages; corresponding, 

€OM-MU-NI-€A/TION, n. The act of imparting, 
conferring or delivenng, from one to, another; 88, 
the communication of knowledge, opinions, or facts. 

2. Intercourse by' words, letters, or messagés ; in- 
terchange of thoughts or opinions, by conference or 
her means., 

Abner had communicatian with the elders of Ieratl, saying, 

Ae sou, me for David in Umes past to be king over you, 
ITA, The 
_ Let your communication be, yea, yea ; nay, nay.— Matt. ¥, 

In 1 Cor. xv. 33, ‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,” tlie word may signify conversation, 
colloquial. discourSes, or customary association and 
familiarity. ; AN 

3. Intercourse ; interchange of knowledge; cor- 
respondence ; good understanding between men 


Secrets: may be carried so far as to stop the communicatien 
necessary among all who bave the munagemeot pains 


4. Connecting passage; means of passing from 
plate to place; as a strait or channel between seas 
or lakes, a road between cities or countries, a gallery 
between apartments in a houige, an avenue between 


streets, &c. Keep open a communication with the 
pesieney place. 7 “ 
5. That which is communicated orimparted. The 


house received a communication from the governor 
respecting the hospital. 

6. In rhetoric, a trope, by, which a speaker or 
writer takes his hearer or reader as a partner in his 
sentiments, and says we, instead of J or you. Beattie, 

€0M-MO'NI-CA-TIVE, a. Inclined 'to communicate ; 
ready to impart to others, In the sense of liberal of 
though sogtimeie, it is little used. 

2. Dis to impart or disclose, as knowledge, 
opinions, or facts ; free to communicate ; not reserved. 

We have paid for our want of prudence, and determine for the 

future to be less communicative. : Swift. 
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€OM-MO'NI-€A-TIVE-NESS, nz. The quality of be- 
ing communicative ; readiness to impart to others ; 
freedom from reserve. | — Norris. 

€0M-MO/NI-€A4-TOR, z.° One who communicates. 


. ope a 
€0M-MO'NI-CA-TO-RY, a Imparting maonte ge. 
arrow. 
€OM-MUN'ING, ppr. Conversing familiarly ; having 
familiar intercourse. 
€OM-MON'‘ING, x. Familiar converse ; private inter- 
E. T. Fitch. 


course. 
€OM-MUN‘ION, (kom-min‘yun,) n, [L. communio; 
+ Fr. communion; It. comunione; Sp. comtnion ; Port. 
communham. See Common.] 
| 1. Fellowship; intercourse between ‘two persons 
or more; interchange of transactions or offices; a 
state of giving and receiving; agreement; concord. 
Wexene natutally led'to veck communion and fellow sip with 


others, : voker, 
‘What communion hath light with darkness ? —2 Cor. vi 
The rein of the Holy Spirit be with you all,—2 Cor, 
“Eu 


2. Mutual .intercourse or union in religious wor- 
ship, orin doctrine and discipline. The Protestant 
churches have no communion with the Roman Cath- 
olic church. 

3. ‘lhe body of Christians who have one.common 
faith and discipline. (Mhe three grand. commiunions 
into which the Christian chm'ch.is ‘divided, are those 
of the Greek, the Roman Catholic, and the Protestant 
churches. . 

4, The act of. sepsis oR the sacrament of the 
eucharist ; the celebration of the Lord’s supper; the 
participation of the blessed sacrament. .The fourth 
council of Lateran decrees that every believer shall 
receive the communion at least at Easter. Ce 

5. Union of professing Christians-in.a particular 
ehurch;.as, menibers m full communion.» . 

Communion-service, in the liturgy of the Episcopal 
church, is the office for the administration of the 
holy sacrament. ; 
€OM-MON'ION-IST, x. One of the same Poy aang 

k ae Sy Z 
€0OM’MU-NISM, nz. [Fr. commune, common.] a 
Community of property among all the citizens of a 

State ; a state of things in which there are no indi- 

vidual or separate rights in property ; a new French 

word, nearly synonymous with agrarianism, socialism, 
and radicalism. 

€OM’'MU-NIST, x. An advocate for a community of 
poten | amorg citizens. Some persons of this sect 
contend also for a community of females, or a pro- 
miscuous intercourse of the sexes. 

€OM-MO'NI-TY, 2. [L. communitas; It. comunitd ; 

Sp comunidad; Fr. communauté. Sea Common.) 

1, Property, common possession or enjoyment ; as, 

8 community of goods. ; 

It ie 8 confirmation of ths original community of all est 

Ce 

2. A society of people having tommon rights and 

privileges, or common interests, civil, political, or 

ecelesiastical ; or living under the same laws and 
regulations ; as, a community of monks. 

Society at large; a commonwealth or state; a 

— politic ; the public, or people in generat. 

(In_this sense, the term should not be used abso- 
lutely, like the word society; as, the interests.of com- 
roy ey this; but, the interests of the commu- 
nity, &c. : 

4. Commonness ; frequency. [Obs.] Shak, 

€OM-MO-TA-BIL'I-TY, x. [See Commute.] The 
quality of being capable of being exchanged or put, 
one in the place of the other. 

®OM-MO‘TA-BLE, a. [L. commutabilis. See Com- 
mutz.] That may be exchanged, or mutually 
changed ; that may be given for another. In phi- 
lotogy, that may pass from one into another ; as, the 
letter 6 is commutable with v; or, in Celtic, 6 and jah 
are commutable, 

€OM-MU-TA’TION, n. [L. commutatio. See Com- 

MUTE. 

1. Change ; alteration ; a passing from one state to 
another. . South, 

2. Exchange ; the act of giving one thing for an- 
other ; barter. 

The vse of money is to save the commuiation of more buiky 

commodities, Arbuthnot, 

3. In law, the change ofa penalty or punishment 
ones greater to a less; as banishment instead of 

Suits are allowable in the spiritual courts for money agreed to 

be given asa nm for penance. stone, 
COM-MO'TA-TIVE, a. [Fr. commutatif; It. commu- 
tativp. See Commute.) 

Relative to exchange ; interchangeable ; mutually 


ag A used, 
| ee from one to another ; as, commutative justice, €OM'P Faerie 


which is mutually done and received, betw 
men in society, 


€0M-MO'TA-TIVE-LY, 


exchan : 
€0M-MOTE’ v,t, - [L. commuto; com and muto, to 
change. See A an Mutation.) | aa 


eeD | €5M’PA-NA-BLE- 


To cultivate an habitual regard to commutatiog Justice. Burke, ° €0M-PAN'I-A-BLE, a. Social, 
adv, Rv way of reciprocal | €OM-PAN'I-A-BLE-NESS, ». 


COM 


1. To exchange ; to put one thing in the place of 
another ; to give or receive one thing for another; 
as, to commute our labors ; to commute pain for pleas- 
ure. 

2. In law, to exchange one penalty or punishment 
for another of less severity ; as, to commute death for 
transportation. ; 

€OM-MOTE’, vi. To atone; to compensate; to 
stand in the place of; as, one penalty commutes for 
another. : 
€OM-MOT’ED, pp. Exchanged. 
€OM-MOT’ING, ppr. Exchanging. 
€0M-MO'TU-AL, @. [con and mutual.] Mutual; re- 
-ciprocal ; used in poetry. 
* There, with commutual zeal, we both had streve 
Tn acts of dear benevolence and love. Pope. 


€0/MOSE, a. [L. comosus, hairy.] 
In botany, ending in a tuft or kind of brush. 
Brande. 
€OM-PACT’, a. [L. compactus, compingo; con and 
pango, pactus, to thrust, drive, fix, make fast or close ; 
antig. pago, paco; Gr. myyvrw. See Pack,] ty 
Literally, driven, thrust, or pressed together, Hence, 
1, Closely and‘firmly united, as the particles of 
Solid bodies ; firin ; close ; sulid ; dense. Stone, iron, 
and wood are compact bodies. A compact leaf, in bot- 
any, is one having the pulp of a close, firin texture. 
2. Composing ; consisting. 
A wandering fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapor. Milton. 
This sense is not common. [See the verb.] Com- 
hw seems to be used fur_compacted, So iu the fol- 
owing example. : 
~ 3, Joined ; held together. [Little used,] 


A pipe of seven reeds, compact with wax together. Peacham. 


4. Brief; close; pithy; not diffuse; not verbose; 
as, a compact discourse, 

€OM'PAET, xn. [L. compactum.] 

An agreement; a contract between parties; a 
word that may be applied, in a general sense, to any 
covenant or contract between individuals; but it is 
more generally applied to,agreements between na- 
tions and states, as treaties and coufederacies. So 
the constitution of the United States is a political 
contract between the States; a national compact. Or 
the word is applied to the agreement of the individu- 
als of a community. 

The law of ouations depends on mutual: compacts, treaties, 


leagues, &c. Blackstone, 
In the beginnings of speech there was an Implicit cumpact, 
founded on common consent. South. 


€OM-PA€T’, v. t. To thrust, drive, or press closely 
_ together; to join firmly; to consolidate; to make 
close ; as the parts which compose a body. 
Now the bright sun compacis the precious stone. Blackmore, 
This verb is not much used. The participle is 
more frequent; as, the earth’s compacted sphere, 
Roscommon. 
The solids are more strict and compacted, Arbuthnot, 
2. To unite or connect firmly, as in a system. 
The whole bouy fitly joined together and compacted. — Eph. iv. 
3. To league with. 
Thou pernicious woman, 


Compact with her that’s gone, Shak. 
4, To compose or make out of. 
If he, compact of Jars, grow musical, Shak, 


In the two last examples, compact is used for com- 


pacted. : 
€OM-PA€T’ED, pp.ora. Pressed close ; firmly united 
or connecte 
€OM-PA€T’ED-LY, adv. In a compact manner. 
€OM-PA€T'ED-NESS, xn. A state of being compact ; 
firmness ; closeness of parts ; density, whence results. 
hardness. ‘ Digby. 
€OM-PACT’ER, xn. One who makes a compact. 
€OM-PACT'I-BLE, a. That may be joined. 
€OM-PAET'ING, ppr. Uniting closely ; cunsolidating. 
€0OM-PA€’TION, x. The act of making compact; or 
the state of being compact. BS ‘acon. 
€OM-PA€T’LY, adv. Closely; densely ; with close 
union of parts. 
€OM-PA€T’NESS, 2. Firmness ; close union of ms 
density. x 
€OM-PACT’URE; nm. Close union or connection of 
parts ; structure well connected ; manner or 
penser, 
oad ea lag x. [L.] A system of structure ot ace 


united. : iy 
eOM-PAG-IN-A/TION, n. [L. compago. See Com- 


Pact.] . . 
Union ‘of parts; structure; connection; context- 
ure. i : Brown, 


Com jomable. [ Obs. 
nl ere ly : Obs.) 
Obs.) Bacon, 

Se Obs.} 

Bp. Balt 

. Associated with; attended. 

om-pan’yun,) ». [Fr. compagnon; 


€5M'PA-NI-ED, 
€0M-PAN‘ION, ( 


COM 


Arm. compaignun; It. compagro; Sp. compasiero; 
Port. companheiro ; tr. companach, See Companr.] : 
1. One who keeps company with another; ona 
' with whom a person frequently associates and con- 
verses. ‘It differs from friend,” says Johnson, “ as 
acquaintance from confidence,” The word does net” 
necessarily imply friendship; but a companios is 
often or generally a friend. ‘ 
A companion of fools shail-be destroyed. — Prov. sills, 2 
2. One who accompanies another ; as two perséne 
“meeting casually. and traveling together are. called 
companions. So soldiers ate called: companions in 
3. A partner; an té. [erma, 
Epaphroditus, my brother, sud compantgn in labor, aod fellgwe : 


soldier. — Phil. ii, 


4. A fellow ; a mate. x . Shak. 
5. A term sometimesapplied to’a Enight; in-disting- 
tion frum the knighta comfnanders of the sante order, 
6. A sort of wooden porch, placed over the en- 
Yrance. or staircase of the cabin, jn merchant ships, 
‘Hence the cabin stairs are called the companion-way, 
and the ladder by which officers ascend. to and des 
scend from the quarter deck is called the companion 
ladder. ». : Mar. Dict. . 
€OM-PAN'ION-A-BLE, a. Fit for good fellowship; 
qualified to be agreeable in company; sociable; 
agreeable as a companion, Clarendon. 
€0OM-PAN’LON-A-BLY, ado. In a companionable 
manner. 
€0OM-PAN’ION-LESS, a. Having no companion. 
€OM-PAN’‘ION-SHIP, n, Fellowship; association. 


2. Company ; train. Shak. 

€60M’PA-NY, (kuin‘pa-ne,) n. [It compagnia: Sp,. 
compania; Port. companhia; Fr. compagnie: not from 
cum and panis, bread, a mess or number of men-eate: 
ing together, as is commonly supposed ; but from 
cum and pannus, cloth, Teutonic fahne or vaan, a flag. 
The word denotes a band or number of men under 
one flag or standard. What decides this question is, 
the Spanish mode of writing the word with n tildé, 
titled x, compania, for this is the manner of writing 

ano, Cloth; whereas panis, bread, is written pan. 
"he orthography of the word in the other languages 
is confirinatory of this opinion. . 

1. In military gffairs, the soldiers united under: the 
command of a captain ; a subdivision of a regiment, 
consisting usually of a number from sixty to one hyn- 
dred men. But the number is indefinite. . 

2. Any assemblage of persons ; a culleetion of men, 
or other animals, in a very indefinite sense. Itmay 
be applied to a small number, or any multitude what- 
ever; as in Scripturé we read of a company of priests, 
a company of prophets, and an innumerable company 
of angels; alsu, a company of horses. 

3. An assemblage of persons for entertainment or 
festivity ; a party collected by invitation or other- 
wise. : 

4. Persons that associate.with others for conversa- 
tion or pleasure ; society 4 as, let your children keep 
good company. 

5. The state of being a companion ; the act of ac- 
companying; fellowship; society; s3, we cannot 
enjoy the company of licentious men. 

I will keep thee company. - Dryden. 

6. A number of persons united for the same pur- 
pose, or in a joint concern; as, a company of mer. 
chants or mechanics; a company of players. The 
word is applicable to private partnerships or to incor- 
‘porated bodies of men; Hence it may signify a firm, 
house, or partnership; or a corporation ; as, the East 
India Company, a banking or ipshrance company. 

7. The crew of a ship, including the officers ; also, 
a fleet. 

To bear company} to accompany ; to attend; to go 
with ; denoting a temporary association. ‘4 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. Pops. 

To keep company: to accompany ; to attend ; also, 
to pth with frequently or habitually ; hence, to 
frequent public hommes Prov, xxix. 

€0M’PA-NY, v. t. To accompany} to attend; to go 
with ; to be companion ta. - [But Accompany is gen- 
erally used.] 

€OM'PA-NY, v. & To associate with; to frequent 
the company of 

I wrote you not to comparty with fornicators.— 1 Cor. v. 

2. To be a gay companion. [Obs] Spenser, 

3. To have commerce with the other sex. wal 


,. Bp. 
€OM'PA-NY-ING, ppr. Associating with; accompa- 
nying ; attending. 
€0OM’PA-RA-BLE, a, [L. comparabilis. See Comrare.} 
That may be compared; worthy of comparison ; 
eet regnrd; that mey be estimated as 
equ 
c ment of 
hg Pte dine nee Bef Rint Na aah gg 
‘The precious sons of Zion, comparable.te fins gold, — Lam. iv. 


€OM/PA-RA-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree wor- 
thy to be compared, or of equal S Wotten. 

€OM/PA-RATES, n. pl. In logic, the two things cont. 
pared to one another. : 
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€OM-PA-RA'TION, 2. Provision; a making pro- 


vision. ‘ 
€OM-PAR’/A-TIVE, a. [l. comparativus; It, com- 
; ivo; Fr. comparatif. See Comrare.} 

1. Estimated by comparison ; not pusitive or ab- 
eolute. The comparative weight of a body is that 
which is estimated by comparing it with the weight 
of another body. A body may be called heavy, when 
compared with a feather, which would be called 
light, se compared with irom. So of comparative 

or evil. 

2. Having the power of comparing different things ; 
QS, a comparative faculty. Qu. Glanville. 

3, In grammar, expressing more of less. The com- 

arative degree of an adjective expresses a greater or 
less degree of a quantity, or quality; than the pos- 
itive; as, brighter, or more bright; smaller; finer; 
stronger; weaker. 

Comparative anatomys that branch of anatomy 
which treats of the anatomy of man and of other 
animals in one connected view, in order to compase 
them together, and arrive at general conclusions. 


Encyc. Am. 
€0OM-PAR’A-TIVE, n. One who is equal, or pretends 
to be an equal. [Not now used.]} . 


€OM-PAR’A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a state of compari- 
son; by comparison; according to estimate made 
by comparison ; not positively, absolutely, or in itself. 
A thing is comparatively heavy, when it is compared 
with something less heavy. Paper is comparativel: 
light or heavy ; light, when compared with Jead ; an 
heavy, when compared with air. 


atively, are the instances of a wise application 
talents! Anon. 


SOM-PARE’, v. t. {L. comparu, to prepare, to provide 
or procure, to make equal, to compare ; cor and paro, 
to prepare ; It. parare, to dress, trim, adorn ; also, to 
parry; Sp. , to prepare, to halt, to stop, to pre- 
vent, to detain, to stake at~cards; Port. parar, to 
stop er cease to go forward; to meet or confine 
upon.; to-touch or be bounded ; to tend ; to drive at 
some end; to aim at; to come to; to-hinder; to 
parry, or ward off; to turn-or change in inclination 
or morals ; to lay or stake, as a wager; Sp. parada, 
a halt, stop, pause; a fold for cattle; a relay of 
‘horses or mules; a dam or bank; a bet, stake, or 
wager ; a parade, or place of exercise for troops ; Port. 
id. ; Arm. para; W. parodi, to prepare. This seems 
to be the N13 bara, of the Shemitic languages. The 
primary sense is, to’ throw, drive, or strike; hence, 
to drive or force off, to separate, to pure; hence, to 
trim, or dress, which may be from separating, as in 
the French parer des cuirs, to dress ox curry leattier ; 
or from setting off, as we express the idea, that, is, by 
Gilargement, or display ; or from setting in order, as 
,we say, to fix. The sense of compere is allied to the 
"Portuguese application of the word, to come to, to 
meet; and the L. par, equal, belongs to the same 
root, and seems to be included jn comparo. One of 
the principal significatipns is, to stop; that is, to set ; 
to fix. In fencing, it isto intercept by thrusting the 
weapon aside. In gaming, it is to lay or throw 
down. All the senses unite in that of extending, 
thrusting, or driving.. W. par, that is, contiguous, 
i Sedaete a pair, a fellow, Eng. peer, L. par. The 

ter word seems to signify; extended, or reaching 
to, and to be closely allied to the Portuguese sense 
of contiguity.} j 

1. To set or bring things-together in fact or in con- 
templation, and to examine the relations they bear 
to.each other, with a view to ascertain their agree- 
ment or disagreement ; as, to compare two pieces of 
cloth, two tables, or coins; to compare reasous and 
arguments ; to compare pleasure with pain. ~ 

In comparing movable things, it is customary to 
bring them together, for examination. In comparing 
things immovable or remote, and abstract ideas, we 
bring them together in the mind, tg far’as we are 
able, and consider them in connection. Comparison 
therefore is really collation, or it includes it. 

2. To liken; ‘to represent as similar, for the pur- 
pose of illustration. 

Solon compared the people to the sea, and orators and coun- 
sellors to the winds; for that the sea would be calta and 
quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. 

In this sense compare is followed by to. 

3. To examine the relations of things to each 
other, with a view to discover their relative propor- 
tions, quantities, or qualities; as, to compare two 
Kingdoms, or two mountains, with edch other ; to 
compare the number ten with fifteen ; to compare ice 
with crystal; to compare a clown with a dancing. 
master or a dandy. 

In this sense compare is followed by with. 


+ How few, com; 
5 of time an 


4. In grammar, to form an adjective in the de- 
grees of comparison, as, i * black, blacker, 
blackest. : 

5. To get; to procure; to obtain; as in Latin. 

Obs. Spenser. 

€ saa RE’, v. i. To hold comparison ; to be like or 
equal 

2. To vie. ‘Obs. : Spenser. 


6OM-PARE’, « Th state of being compared ; com- 


COM 


parative estimate ; comparison 5 possibility of enter- 
ing into comparison, or being considered as equal. 
Thei it. galle: not hold com ; 
With our Dif shine me eee Waller. 
2. Simile ; similuude ; illustration by comparison. 
Johnson. 
[ This noun is in use, but can not be considered as 


en ey . ; 

€0OM-PAR’ED, pp. Set together and examined with 
respect to likeness or unlikeness, agreement or dis- 
agreement ; likened ; represented as similar. ; 

€OM-PAR/ER, zn. One who compares.or makes & 
comparison. re 

€OM-PAR/ING, ppr. Examining the relations of 
things to each other ; likening. 

€OM-PAR’ING, x, Act of comparing, Bazter. 

€OM-PAR/I-SON, n. [It. comparazione; Sp. com- 
paracion; Fr. comparaison; Port. comparagam ; ’L. 
comparatio. See Compare. ] 

1. The act of comparing; the act of considering 

* the relation between persons or things, with a view 
to discover their agreement or resemblance, or their 
disagreement or difference. 

We learn to form a correct estimate of men and thelr actions 

by comparison. Anon. 

2. The state of being compared. 

If we rightly estimate what we call good and evil, we shal} find 

it lies much in comparison. Ce 

3. Comparative estimate ; proportion. 

Who is left among you that saw this house in its first glory? 

Avd' how do you aee it now? Isit not in your eyes in 
9 comparison of it as nothing ?— Hag. ii, 

4. In grammar, the formation of an adjective in its 
several degrees of signification ; as, strong, stronger, 
strongest $ greenish, green, greener, greenest ; glorious, 
more glorious, most glorious. In English, 

“gees d four degrees of comparison 
5.:A_ simile; - similitude, or illustration by si- 
militude, 
Whereunto shall -we liken. the kingdom of God? Or with what 
comparison shall we counpare it?-— Mark iv. 
6. In rhetoric, a figure by which two things are 
considered with regard to propetty or quality, which 


is common to them both ; as, a hero is like a lion: 


in.courage. Here courage is common to hero and lion, 
and constitutes the point of resemblance. Encyc. 


The distinction between similitude and comparison is, that 
the former has reference to the quality; the latter, to Lr 
quantity. Comparison is between more and less; simili- 
tude is between good and bad. Hannibal—bung like a 
tempest on the declivities of the Alps—is a likeness by 
eimilitude, The sublimity of the scripwiral prophets ex- 
ceeds thut of Homer, as much as thunder is louder than a 
whisper — is a likeness by comparison. 

J. Q. Adama, lect. ix. 


But comparison has reference to quality as well 
as quantity. 
€OM-PART", v. &. [Fr. compartir; It. compartire; Sp. 


compartir, con, or com, and partir; L. partio, to divide. |, 


See Part. 
To divide ; to mark out a plan or design into its 
several parts or subdivisions. Wotton. 


€OM-PART'‘ED, pp. Divided into parts or apartments. 
€0M-PART’ING, fee Dividing or’ disposing 


€OM-PAR-TT'TION, n. The act of dividing into 
parts. In architectwre, the division or disposition 
of the whole groundplot of an edifice into its va- 
rious apartments. Encyc. 
2, Division; part divided; a separate part; as, 
amphitheaters needed no compartitions, Wotton, 
Bnd We ee (Fr. compartiment ; It. compar- 
ent, 
LA 1 wtston or separate part of a general design, 
as of a picture, or of a d pr per lscce Pope. Peacham. 
-2, A design composed of several. different figures, 
disposed with symmetry, for ornament; as, a com- 
partment of tiles or bricks, duly arranged, of various 
colors, and varnished, to decorate a building. In gar- 
dening, compartments are assemblagea of beds, ras 
borders, walks, &c. In heraldry, & compartment is 
called alsq a:partition, Encye. 
€OM-PART’NER, nr. A sharer. Pearson. 
€6M'PASS, (kum/pas,) 2. [Fr. compas; Sp, compas; 
It. compasso ; Port. compasso : con, or com, and Fr. pas, 
Sp. paso, It. passo, a pace or step, L. passe, which co- 
incides with the participle of pando, to open or etretch. 
(Seé Pace and Pass.) A compass is & stepping togeth- 
er. So in Spanish and Portuguese, it signifies a beat- 
ing of time in Ynusic.] 

. Stretch ;.reach; extent; the limit-or boundary 
ofa space, dnd the space included ; applied to time, 
space, sound, &t. Our knowledge lies within a very 
narrow compass. ‘The universe extends beyond the 
compass of our thoughts, . S0.we say, the compass of 
a year, the compass of an empire, the compass of rea- 
son, the compass of the voice, 

And in that compare all the world contains. Dryden. 


ere are 


€6M’'PASS-IN 


COM ; 


3." Moderate bounds ; limits of truth: modération 
due limits, q : 
In two hundred years eak within compase,) no 

+ comrisgion had pall ae aero ae i eeten, J 

‘This sense is the same as the first, and the peculiar 
force of the phrase lies;in the word within, 

4. The extent or limit of the voice, or of sound. 
[See No. 1.] 5 

5. An instrument, often called the marmer’s com- 
pass, used for directing or ascertaining the course of 
ships at sea. It consists of a circular box, containin 
a paper card marked with the thirty-two points of d 
rection, and fixed on a magnetic needle, that always 
points to the north, the variation excepted. The nee- 


* dle, with the card attached to it, turns on a pin in the 


center of the box. The box is covered with glass, to 
revent the motion of the card from being disturbed 
y the wind, and is so suspended as to remain al- 
ways in an horizontal position, notwithstanding the 
motion of the ship, * Encyc. 
6. An instrument used in surveying land, con- 
structed, in the main, like the mariner’s compass 
but with this difference, that the needle isnot fil 
into the card, moving with it, but de alone ; the 
card being drawn on the bottom of the box, and a 
circle divided into 360 degrees on the limb. This in- 
strument is used in surveying land, and in directing 
travelers in a desert or forest, rainers, &c. Encyc. 


€0M’PASS, (kum’pas,) 0. t. Literally, to measure with 


acompass. Hence, 

1. To stretch round ; to extend so as to embrace 
the whole: hence, to inclose, encircle, grasp, or 
seize ; as, to compass with the arms. 

2, To surroun 3 to environ; to inclose on all 
sides ; sometimes followed by around, round, or 


about. 
Now, all the blessings 
Of a glad father compaee thee about, Shak. 
With favor wilt thou compase him as with a shield. — Ps, ¥. 
The willows of the brook compass him about, —Job zl, 
3. To go or walk round. 
Ye shalt compase the city—-and the seventh day yo shall 
compase the city seven times. — Joab. vi, 
For ye compase sea and ‘and, — Matt. xxii, 
4. To besiege; to beleaguer; to block up. 
This is not a different sense, but @ particular appli- 
cation 
Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and com 
thee round, and keep thee in on every sidee— Luke 
5. To obtain; to attain to; to. ure; to bring 
within one’s power; to accanglaniee: 
3f] can check my erring love,E will * 
If not, to compass ber I'll use my skill. . Shak. 
How can you hope to compase your designs? Denham, 
6. To purpose ; to intend ; to imagine ; to plot; to 
contrive ; a3 we say, to go about to ‘orm, but in 
mind only ; as, to compass the death of the king. 
Compassing ani imagining the death of the king are synony> 
mous terms; compass signifying the purpose or design of 
the mind or will, and not, as im common specch, the 
carrying such design to effect, Blackstone. 


€0M/PASS-BOX, (kum! a. A box for a com 
OM’ PASS-NEE'D party coal 
into | COM/PASS-SAW, x. A saw that cuts in a circular 


LE, 2. The needle of the compass. 


manner, 


€6M!PASS-A-BLE, @. That may he a 
€6M'PASS-ED, (kum’pait,) yp. Embraced ; surround- 


ed ; inclosed ; obtained; imagined. 


€6M’'PASS-ES,n, pl. [Ora pair of compasses, so named 


froth its legs ; but pair is superfluous or improper, and 
the singular number, com isthe preferable name.} 
Ah instrument for describing circles, measuring 
figures, &c., consisting of two nted legs or 
branches, made of iron, steel, or brass, joined at 
the top by a rivet, on which they move, ‘There 
are also compasses of three legs, or triangular com- 
passes, cylindrical and spherical compasses, with 
fuur branches, and various other kinds, E£ncye. 
6, ppr. Embracing; going round ; in- 
aad: obtaining; accomplishing; imagining; in- 
tending. 
2. In ship-building, incurvated ; arched. Mar. Dict. 


€0M-PAS'SION, (kom-pash'un,) x. [It. compassigne; 


Sp. compasion; Fr. compassion; Low L. compassio, 
compativr ; con and patior, paysus, to suffer. See Pa- 
TIENCE. 

A rag be with another; painful reba sa ; a8 
sensation of sorrow excited by the distress or misfor- 
tunes of another ; pity ; commiseration. 
is a mixed passion, compounded of love and sorrow ; 
at least some portion of“love generally attenda the 
pain or regret, or is excited by it. vrmapg ee 4 
of an enemy even-changes enmity jnto ar tem 
porary affection. 


fle; being .full of compussion, forgave xitel? tninulty.— Py. 
av 
of sag oe had cormpessian, 450 soot and fall on hia hecky ahd 


2. A passing round ; a circular course; a circult. | Eqy-p ASISION, v.t. Topitye [Jut- 


Time ty come ronnd ” 
And where I did begia, there shall 1 end t 
My life has ran its compass. Shak. 
They fetched a gampage of seven days’ Jqurney.—~2 Kings id}, 
. Sam.v, Acts xxviii. 


€0M-PAS 
te used, 
€0M-PAS'SION-ATE, a, Having 2 temper of 


[ON-A-BLE, a, 


papas 


sition to pity; inclined to show mercy; 3 
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having a heart that is tender, and easily moved by | €COM-PEND-I-A‘RI-OUS, a. Short; contracted. [Lit- 


the distresses, sufferings, wants, and infirmities of 


others, 


There never wasa heart truly great and 
not also tender ai! compassionate. 


€OM-PAS/SION-ATE, v. t. To pity ; to commiserate ; 
to have compassion for. 


generous, that was 
* South 


Compassionates my pains, and pities me. Addison, 
eye Ol A TED, PP. Pitied. 
€OM-PAS’SION-ATE-LY, adv. With compassion ; 

mercifully. Clarendon. 


€0M-PAS/SION-ATE-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing compassionate. : 

€OM-PAS’SION-A-TING, ppr. Having pity on ; com- 
a¢miserating. 

€0M’PASS-LESS, a, Havi 1g no compass. Knowles. 

€OM-PA-TERN'EL-TY, 2 [con and paternity.) The 
relation of a godfather to the person for whom he an- 
swers. Davies. 

€0M-PAT-I-BIL/I-TY, n. [See Compatisre.] Con- 
sistency ; the quality or posver of coéxisting with 
something else ; suitableiféss ; as, a compatibility of 


tempers. 
€0OM-PAT’I-BLE, a. [Fr. compatible; Sp. id.; Port. 
compativel ; from the L. competo, to sue or seek for the 
same thing, to agree ; con and peto, to pa 
Consistent ; that May exist with; suitable ; not 
incongruous; agreeable; followed by with; some- 
times by to, but less properly. 
The poets have joined qualities which by nature are the most 


compatible. Broome. 
The office of a legislator and of a judge are deemed not com- 


| To Dardon offenders is not always compatible with public 
safety. 
€0M-PAT’I-BLE-NESS, x. Consistency ; fitness ; 
agreemfent; the same as Comparibitity, which is 
enerally used. 
€OM-PAT'I-BLY, adv. Fitly ; suitably ; consistently. 
€OM. PA'/TIENT, (-shent,) a. [L. cow and patior.] 
Suffering together. [Little used. Buck. 
€OM-PA’TRI-OT or €COM-PAT’RI-OT, n. _[It. com- 
iotta; Sp. compatriota ; con, or com, and patriot.) 
One of the same country, and having like interests 
and feelings. Burke. 
€0OM-PA’TRI-OT or €OM-PAT'RI-OT, ee me the 
Kensiade. 


same country.. A 
€OM-PA'TRI-OT-ISM or €OM-PAT’RI-O1T-ISM, x. | 


Fellow-patriotism. 


hor enaatly n. {L. compar; con and par, equal. 
ee PEER. ; 
An equal; a companion ; an associate ; a ing 
hilips, 
€OM-PEER’, v. t. To equal; ~ match; to be equal 
with. Shak. 


€OM-PEER’, v. i. [L. companed.} 
To appear. [ Obs.] 
€OM-PEL/, v. t. [L. compello, compellere; con and 
ello, to drive ; Sp. compeler ; Port. compelur. See 
Peat and AppEaL.] West 
1. To drive or urge with force, or irresistibly ; to 
constrain ; to oblige ; to necessitate, either by. phys- 
ical or moral force ; as, circumstances compel us to 
practice economy. 
Thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond servant. — Levit. 
XV. 
And they compel one Simon to bear his cross. — Mark xv. 
Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in, that my house may be filled. — Luke xiv. 


9, To force; to take. by force or violence; to 


‘ecize. 
The subjects’ gricf 
Comes through commissions, which compel from each 
A sixth part of his substance, . 


{This sense is harsh, and not very common.} 
Johnson, 
3. To drive together ; to gather; to unite in a 
‘crowd orcompany. A Latinism ; compellere gregem. 


In one troop compelled. Dryden, 
4. To seize ; to overpower ; to hold. 
And easy sleep their weary limbs compelled, Dryden, 
Unusual.] 
, . To call forth ; L. compellere. [Obs.] Spenser. 


€0OM-PEL’LA-BLE, a, That may be driven, forced, 
or constrained. 
€0M-PEL'LA-BLY, adv. By compulsion. 
COM-PEL-LA'TION, n. [L_ compellatio ; compello. 
ellare, the same word as the preceding, applied 
to the voice ; to send or drive out the voice.]} , 
Aceremonious appellation ; the word of salutation. 


The compellation of the kings of Frartce is by sire. Temple. 


€0M-PEL/LA-TO-RY, a. Compulsive. . 

€0OM-PEL’/LED, pp. Forced ; constrained ; obliged. 

€OM-PEL’LER, x. One who compels or constrains. 

€OM-PEL/LING, per. Driving by force; constrain- 
ing ; 0 

€0M'PEN 

€oM-PEND'L.UM, | nm, [L. compendium.) 

In liter: an abridgment; a summary; an 
epitome ; a brief compilation or composition, con- 
taining wet popes 
8 larger work or system. 


-| €OM-PEN'SA-TING or €OM’PEN-SA-TING, 


COM. 
tle used. 
OM-PEND'I-ATE, v. t. Tosum or collect together. 
[Not used. 


€OM-PEND 1-OUS, a. Short ; summary; abridged ; 
comprehensive ; containing the substance or general 
principles of a subject or work in a narrow compass ; 
as, a compendious system of chemistry ; a compendi- 
ous grammar. 

2. Short; direct; near; not circuitous; as, a com- 
pendious way to acquire science. 

€OM-PEND'I-OUS-LY,adv. Ina short or brief man- 
ner ; summarily ; in brief; in epitome. 

The substance of Christian belief is compendiously expressed in 

a few articles, Anon, 
€OM-PEND'I-OUS-NESS, x. Shortness ; brevity ; 
comprehension in a narrow compass. Bentley, 
€0M-PENS/A-BLE, a, [See Comrensats.] That 
may be compeny,ted. Little used. 
€OM-PEN'SATE or €OM'PEN-SATE, v. &. [L. com- 
pens ; con and penso, to prize or value, from pendo, 
to weigh, to value. See Penvent.] 

1. To give equal value to; to recompense ; to give 
an equivalent for services, or an amount lost or be- 
stowed ; to return or bestow that which makes good 
a loss, or is estimated a sufficient remuneration ; as, 
to compensate a laborer for Lis work, or a merchant 
for his losses, 

2. To be equivalent in value or effect to ; to coun- 
terbalance ; to make amends for. 

The length of the night and the dews do compensate the heat 

of the dey. Bacon, 

The pleasures of sin never compensate the sinner for the mis- 

eries he suflers, even in this life. Anon. 
€OM-PEN’SATE or €OM'PEN-SATE, v. t. To 
make amends ; to supply an equivalent ; followed 
by for: as, nothing can compensate for the loss of 
reputation. 

This word is generally accented on the second syl- 
lable, most unfortunately, as any ear will determine 
by the feebleness of the lust syllables in the parti- 
ciples compen! sated, compen'sating. 

Each seeming want compensated of course. Pope. 


_ With the primary accent on the first syllable, and 
the secondary accent on the third, this defect, and 
the difficulty of uttering distinctly the last syllables, 
are remedied, 
€OM-PEN’SA-TED or €OM’PEN-SA-TED, pp. Rec- 
ompensed ; supplied with an(2quivalent in amount or 
effect ; rewarded. 
ppr. 
Giving an equivalent ; recompensing ; remunerating ; 
making good a deficiency. 
€OM-PEN-SA'TION, n. 
ceived as an equivalent for services, debt, want, loss, 
or suffering ; amends ; remuneration ; recompense. 
Allother debts may compensation find. Dryden, 
The pleasures of lite are no compensation for the loss of divine 
favor aud protection. 
2, That which supplies the place of something 
else, or makes good a deficiency. Paley. 
3. In law, a set-off ; the payment of debt by a 
credit of equal amount, 
€OM-PEN'‘SA-TIVE, a. Making amends or com- 
pensation. 
€0OM-PEN’SA-TO-RY, a. Serving for compensation ; 
making ainends, 
€0OM-PENSE’, (kom-pens’,) v. t. To recompense: 
found in Bacon, but not now in use. (delay. 
€OM-PE-REN/DI-NATE, wv. t. [L. comperendino.} ‘l'o 
€OM-PETE!, v. i. [L. competo; con and peto.)} 
1. Toseek, or strive fur the same thing as another ; 
to carry on competition or rivalry. 
Our ne peg oko compete with the English in making cotton 
cloths. 
2. To strive or claim to be equal. 


The sages of antiquity will not dare to compete with the In- 
epired authors, Milner. 


€OM’PE-TENCE n [L. popera, competo, to be 
SOMPE-TEN.CY, | méct or fit; con and peto, to 
seek ; properly, to press, urge, or come to. 

Primarily, fitness 3 Suitableness ; convenience. 
Hence, 

1. Sufficiency ; such a quantity as is sufficient ; 
property or means of subsistence sufficient to fur- 
nish the necessaries and conveniences of life, with- 
out superfluity. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the Joys of sense, 

Lie in three words — health, peace, and competence. Pope. 

Q. Sufficiency, applied to other things than prop- 
erty ; but this application is less common. 

3. Legal capacity or qualifications ; fitness ; as, the 
competence of a witness, which consists in his having 
the qualifications required by law, as age, soundness 
of mind, impartiality, é&c. 

4. Right or authority ; legal power or capacity to 
take cognizance of a cause ; as, the competence of a 
judge or court to examine and decide. Kent. 

5. Fitness; adequacy ; suitableness ; !egal suffi- 
ciency ; as, the Sewall. 


ay dere J of evidence. 
eads, or general principles, of | €OM’PE-TENT, a. Suitable ; fit ; convenient ; hence, 


sufficient, that is, fit for the purpose ; adequate ; fol- 


That which is given or re-’ 


COM 


| 
‘lowed by to: as, competent supplies of food and cloth. 
ing; a competent force; an army competent to the 
preservation of the Kingdom or state; a competent 
knowledge of the world. This word usually implies 
a moderate supply, a sufficiency without supertiuity. 
2. Qualified ; fit; having legal capacity or power ; 
as, a competent judge or court; a competent witness, 
In a judge or court, it implies right or authority to 
hear and determine ; in a witness, it implies a legal 
ee a! testify. : 
. Incident; belonging; having a 
Sitighh. j ging ; g adequate power 
That is the privilege of the infinite Author of things, who never 


es nor sleeps, but is not competent to any fin 
eing. 


cke. 
It is not competent to the def fe 
plaintitf, na lefendant to allege fraud in the 


€OM’PE-TENT-LY, adv. Sufficiently ; adequatel 
suitably ; reasonably ; as, the fact fina been ser 
tently proved ; a church is competently endowed. 
€OM-PET’I-BLE, a, [Not now used.) See Come 
PATIBLE, , 
€OM-PET‘ING, ppr. Striving in rivalry. 
€OM-PE-TI TION, (kom-pe-tish’un,) n. {Low 
competitio.] See Comrete and Comretence. 

1. ‘The act of seeking, or endeavoring to gain, 
what another is endeavoring to gain at the same 
time ; rivalry ; mutual strife for the same object; 
also, strife for superiority ; as, the competition of two 
candidates for an office, or of two poets for superior 
reputation. 

2. A state of rivalship; a state of having equal 
claims. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could not come to 

competition. Dryden. 

3. Double claim; claim of more than one to the 
same thing; formerly with to, now with for. 


Competition to the crown there is none, nor can be. Baca» 
There is no competition but for the second place, Dryde 


€OM-PET’'I-TOR, n. One who seeks and endeav rs 
to obtain what another seeks; or one who claims 

what another claims; a rival. 
They can not brook competitors in love. 


2. An opponent. 
€0M-PET'T- 
OM PETLTRESS 
€OM-PET’I- S R 
€0M-PET'I-TRIX, ’ nm. <A female competitor. 
€OM-PI-LA'TION, n. [See Comriue.] 

1. A collection of certain parts of a book or books 
into a separate book or pamphlet. 

2. A collection or assemblage of other substances; 
or the act of colfecting and forming an aggregate. 

Woodward. 
€OM-PI-LA'TOR, n. A collector. [Wot used.] Chaucer. 
€OM-PILE’, wv. t. Ne compilo, to pilfer or plunder; 

con and puo, to pillage, to peel, and to drive close; 
compilatio, a pillaging; It. compilare; Fr. compiler; 
Sp. and Port. compilar. The L. pilo is the Er gliah 
to peel, to strip ; but pilo, to make thick, or drive to- 
gether, is the Gr. m:A»w, lanas cogo, coarcto, con sti- 
po. Compile is probably from peeling, picking out, 
selecting, and putting together. } 

1. To collect parts or passages of books or writings 
into a book or pamphlet ; to select and put together 
parts of an author, or to collect parts of different au- 
thors ; or to collect and arrange separate papers, laws, 
or customs, in a book, code, or system. 

2. To write; to compose, 

In poetry, they compile the praises of virtuous men and at 

tions, . Temple. 

3. To contain ; to comprise. [Vout pee Spenser. 

4. To make up ; to compose, [JVot us: Shak, 

5. To put together ; *> build. [Mot used.] Spenser. 

€0OM-PIL’ED, pp. Collected from authors; selected 
and put together. 

€0OM-PILE!/MENT, n. The act of piling together or 
heaping ; coacervation. [Little used.] Woodward. 

€OM-PIL/ER, x. A collector of parts of authors, or of 
separate papers or accounts ; one who forms a book 
or composition from various authors or separate pa- 
eve Bacon, Swift, 

€0OM-PIL/ING, ppr. Collecting and arranging parts 
4 books, or separate papers, in a body or compo- 

tion. 
€0OM-PLA'/CENCE 
€0M-PLA'CEN-C 


complaire, com; 
Sp. 


Shak. 

Shak, 

TO-RY, a. Rivaling ; acting in compe 
Dangers of the Country, 


n. [L. complacens, complaceo; 
= i con and placeo; to please ; Fr. 
isant ; It. compiacere, compiacente ; 

com: eT. 

1. Pleasure ; satisfaction ; gratification. It is more 
than approbation, and less than delight or joy. 
Others aim the infirmities of a man with satisfi 
Fal oe: , if they nen none of on en 
themselves, z i 
2. The cause of pleasure or joy. Milton. 
3. Complaisance; civility; softness of manners; 
deportment and address that afford pleasure, 


Com: cy, and truth, and manly sweetness, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and smooth his thoughts. 


In the latter sense. 
French, is now used. 


Comriaisance, from 
See Comrrarsance | 
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€0M-PLA'CENT, a. Civil ; contplaisant. 
They look up with a sort of complacent awe to Me 


COM-PLA-CEN/TIAL, a Marked by complacence ; 
accommodating. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
€0OM-PLA-CEN’TIAL-LY, adv. Ina cpp 
accuinmodating manner. 
€0OM-PLA’/CENT-LY, adv. Softly; in a complacent 
manner. 
€OM-PLAIN’, vi [Fr. complaindre ; con, or com, and 
pluindre; plaint, to lainent, to bewail ; a planir ; It. 
cumpiagnere, or compiangeré; from the L. plango, to 
strike, tv lament, ff n is not radical, the original 
word was plago, coinciding with plaga, Gr. An) 7. 
But this is dusbtful. The primary sense is to drive, 
whence to strike and to lament, that is, to strike the 
hanus or breasts, as in extreme grief, or to drive forth 
the voice, as in appello:}- : 
L To utter expressions of grief; to lament. 
I will comp/ain in the bitterness of my apis — Job vil. 
I complained, and my. spirit wus overwhelmed. — Pe. Ixxvil, ; 
9. To utter expressions of censure or resentment ; 
to murmur ; to find fault. 
Aud when the people complained, it displeased the Lord. — 
. Num, xi’ . 


He 


facential or 


3. To utter expressions of uneasiness or pain. 
complains ofthirst. He complains of a headache, 

4. To charge ; to accuse of an offense ; to present 
an accusation against a person to a proper officer. 

To A B, one of the justites of the peace for the county of S, 

"complains C D. 

This ‘vert is rejularly followed by of, before the 
cause of grief or censure ; ag, to complain of thirst, of 
ignorauce, of vice, of an offender. j ‘ 

5: To represent injuries, particularly in a writ of 
audita quereta: . 7s 

€OM-PLAIN’, v.t. To lament:; to bewail. 
They might the grievance inwardly complain. Dan. Civ, War. 


This use of complain is uncommon, and hardly le- 
itimate, “The phrase is properly elliptical. 
€OM-PLAIN’A-BLE, a, ‘That may be complained of. 
Not in use.) Belthams 
€OM-PLAIN‘ANT, x. [Fr. complaignant. | 
1. A prosecutor ; one who prosecutes-by complaint, 
or cominences a legal protess against an offender for 
the recovery of a right oy penalty. 
He shall forfeit one moiety to the use of the town, and the other 
moiety to the use of the complainant. 
Stat. of Massachusette. 
2. The plaintiff in a writ of audita querela. /bid. 
€OM-PLALN'ER, x. .One who complains, or expresses 
grief ; one who laments ; one who finds fault ; 2 mur- 
murer;"- 
These are’ murmurers, complainers, walking after their, own 
Tustg. — Sndet6. ‘ 
€OM-PLAIN'FUL, 2. Full of complaint. [ot used.] 
€OM-PLAIN’ING, ppr. or a. ‘Expressing grief, sor- 
row, or censure ; finding fault ; murmuring ; lament- 
ine : accusing of an offense. 
€OM-PLAILN/iNG, x. ‘The expression of regret, sor- 
row, or injury. 
€OM-PLAINT’, x. [Fr..complainte; it. compianto.] 
1. Expression of grief, regret, pain, censure, or re- 
sertment ; lamentation ; murmuring ; a finding fault. 
Even to-day is my complaint bitter. —Job xxiii, 
I mourn in my comp‘azat, anct make a nuise. — Ps. ly. 
The Jews laid many and grievous complaints against Pauly — 


Acts xxv. 
I find no cause of complaint, Hooker. 


2, The cause or subject of complaint, or murmur- 
Be 


€ 


*'s wish well to the church. 


3. The cause of complaint, or of pain and uneasi- 
ness, in the body ; a malady ; a disease ; usually ap- 
plied to disorders not violent; as, a complaint in the 
bowels or breast. =? 

4. Accusation; a charge against an offender, made 
by a private person or informer to a justice of the 
peace, or other proper officer, alleging that the of- 
fender has violated the law, and claiming the pen- 
alty due to the prosecutor. It differs from an infor- 
mation, which is the prosecution of an offender by 
the attorney or solicitor-general ; and from a present- 
ment and indictment, which are the accusation of a 
grand jury. 

5. Representation of injuries, in @ general sense; 
and appropriately, in a writ of audita querela, 

COMPLALSANCE, (kom‘pla-zans,) n. [F'r. complai- 
sance, from Se presi the participle of complaire ; 
con, or com, and plaire, to please, whence plaisant, 
pleasing, plaisir, pleasure, L. placeo, placere, the in- 


finitive changed into placre; [t. compiacenza, from’ 


compiacere, piactre ; Sp. complacencia, complacer. This 
is the same word as complacence: the latter we have 
from the Latin orthography. This word affurds an 
example of a change of a palatal letter, in the Latin, 
into a sibilant, in French; ¢ into s.]} 

1. A pleasing deportment; courtesy; at manner 
of address and behavior, in social interc rse, which 
gives pleasure ; civility ; obliging condegce sion ; kind 
and affable reception and treatment of gusts ; exte- 
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yThe poverty of the clergy hath been the complaint of all who : 
Swift 


COM 


COM 


rior acts of civility ; as, the gentleman received us| €OM-PLETE/NESS, n. The state of being completes 
aus. 


witb complaisance. 
2. Condescension ; 
wishes or humors of others. 


In complaisance poor Cupid mourned. Prior. 


3. Desire of pleasing; disposition to oblige; the 
principle for the act. 


Your complaisance will not permit your guests to be Incom- 
moded, - Anon. 


€OM’PLAI-SANT, (kom’pla-zant,) a. Pleasing in man- 


rection. 


obliging compliance with the ebM-PLET'ING, ppr. Finishing ; perfecting ; accom- 


plishing. 
€OM-PLE'TION, n. Fulfillment ; accomplishment. 


There was a full, entire harmony and consent in the divine 
predictions, receiving their completion in Christ. South. 
2. Act of completing ; state of being complete ; ut- 
most extent ; perfect state ; as, the gentleman went 
to the university for the completion of his education 
or studies, 


ners; courteous ; obliging ; desirous to please ; as, a} COM-PL#/TIVE, a. Filling; making complete. 


complaisant gentleman, 


Harris 


2. Civil; courteous ; polite ; as, complaisant deport- €OM-PLE’TO-RY, a. Fulfilling ; aecormplebinies 


ment or treatment. 

€0OM’PLAI-SANT-LY, (kom’pla-zant-ly,) adv. 
pleasing tnanner; with civility; with an obliging, 
affable address or deportment. Pope. 

€OM’PLAI-SANT-NESS, n. Civility ; complaisance. 
Little rire 

€ Hes ag TE, a. Flat or laminate ; having thin 
plates, 

€OM'PLA-NATE, |v. t. [L. complano; con and pla- 


€OM-PLANE’, nus, plains See Prange and 
Puan.) 
To make level ; to reduce to an even surface. 


: Derham. 
€OM’PLA-NA-TED, ) pp. Planed to an even sur- 
€OM-PLAN'ED, face. ' 
€OM’PLA-NA-TING, } ppr. Reducing to a level sur- 
€OM-PLAN'ING, face. 
€OM!/PLE-MENT, n. [L. complementum, from compleo, 

to fill; con and pleo, to fill. Literally, a filling. 
1. Fullness ; completion ; whence, perfection. 
They, as they feasied, had their fill 
Fo. « full complement of all their ill. Hub. Tales. 
2, Full quantity or number ; the quantity or num~- 
ber limited , as, a company has its complement of men ; 
a ship has its complement of stores. : 
_ 3..That which is added, not as necessary, but as 
ornamental ; something adventitious to the main 
thing; ceremony. [See Compumment.] 
Gamished and decked in modest complement, . Shah. 
4. In trigonometry, the complement of an arc or an- 
gle, is the difference between the are or angle and 
ninety degrees. Thus, if the are taken is thirty de- 
grees, its complement Is sixty. 5 Day. 
5. In geometry, the complements of a parallelogram 
.are the two spaces which, with the parallelugrams 
about the diagonal, make up or complete the whole 
parallelogram. j ‘ Brande. 
6. In astronomy, complement is used to denote the 
distance of a star from the zenith. Barlow. 


7. Arithmetical complement of a number, is the dif- |* 


ference between the number and 10, 100, 1000, &c. 
Its principal use is in working proportions by. luga- 
rithms. Day. 
8. In fortification, the complement of the curtain, is 
that part in the interior side which makes the deini- 


urge. : : 
e6M-PLE-MENT/AL, a. Filling; supplying a de- 
ficiency ; completing. 


€OM-PLE-MENT’A-ItY, n. One skilled in compli- | 


ments. _ [Not in — B. Jonson. 

€OM-PLETE’, a. completus, from complev; con 
.and plev, inusit, to fill; It. compiere, The Greek has 
7..w, to approach, to fill, contracted from meduw, the 
primary sense of which is, to thrust or drive; and if 
the Latin pleo is from the Greek, which is probable, 
then the original orthography was pelev, compeleo: in 
which case tAuw, teAaw, ple, is the same word as 
the English full. The Greek 3\70w is.said to be a de- 
rivative. Literally, filled ; full. 

1. Having no deficiency ; perfect. 


And ye are complete in him who is the head pf all principalit 
and power, aa ii. ered 


comp: 
This course of vanity almost complete. Prior. 
_ In strict propriety, this word admits of no compar- 
ison ; for that which is cumplete, can nut be more or 
less so, But as the word, like many others, is used 
with some indefiniteness of signification, it is cus- 
tomary to qualify it with more, most, less, and least, 
More complete, most complete, less complete, are common 
expressions, . 
3. In botany, a complete flower is one furnished with 
a calyx and corolla. Vaillant. 
Or having all the parts of a flower. Martyn. 
€OM-PLETE’, v. t To finish; to end; to perfect; 
as, to complete a bridge or an edifice ; to complete an 
education, 
2. To fill; to accomplish ; as, to complete hopes or 
desires. . 
3. To fulfill; to accomplish; to perform; as, the 
prose’, of Daniel is completed. ; 
€0OM-PLET'ED, pp. Finished ; ended ; perfected ; ful- 
filled ; accomplished. ., 
€OM-PLETE'LY, adv Fully; perfectly ; spats 
‘Swi 


€OM-PLETE/MENT, n. The ct <f completing; a 
finishing. Dryden. 


2. Finished ; ended ; concluded ; as, the edifice is 


arrow. 


In a| COM-PLE’'TO-RY, x. The evening service ; the com- 


plin of the Roman Catnolic church. Hooper. 
€0M/PLEX a. (L. complezus, 
€0M-PLEX/ED, (kom-plekst’,) complex, embra- 
cing, from complector, to embrace; con and plecto, to 
weave, or twist; Gr. r\exw; L. plico; W. plygué 
Arm. plega; Fr. plier; It. piegare; Sp. plegar; D. 
ploowen, to fold, bend, or double. ] 

1. Composed of two or more parts or things ; com- 
osite ; not simple ;.incliding two or more particu- 
ars connected ; as, a complex being ; a complex idea; 

a complez term. 

Ideas mace up of several simple ones, I call compler; euch a9 
beauty, gratitude, a man, the universe. Locke, 

2. Involved ; difficult ; as, a complex subject. 

€OM’PLEX, nr. Assemblage; collection; complica, 
tion. [Little used.]} 

This parable of the weddivg supper comprehends in it the 
whole complez of all the blessings and privileges of the 
gospel.” . South. 

€0M-PLEX’ED-NESS, x. Complication; involution 
of parts in one integral; compound state; as, the 


cempleredness of tnoral- ideas, Locke. 
€OM-PLEX'‘ION, (kom-plex’/yun,) n. A complex 


State ; condition ; :as, to this complexion we must 
come at last. {Little used.] 6 

2, The color of the skin, particularly of the face; 
the color of the external parts of a body-or thing ; as 
pf ae ompIEAS a dark complexion; the complezion o' 

e sky. 

3. The temperament, habitude, or natural disposi- 
tion of the body ; the peculiar cast.of the constitu- 
tion, which gives it a particular physical character 3 
a medical term, but used to denote character or descrige 
tion ; as, men of this or that complezion. 

’Tis ill, though different your complexions are ; 

The family of heaven for men should wer. Dryden, 
€OM-PLEX/ION-AL, a. Depending on or pertaining 
* to complexion ; as, compleziqnal efflorescences ; conte 
plezional prejudices. Brown. Fiddes. 
€OM-PLEX/ION-AL-LY, adv. By camplexion. 

TOWN. 
€0OM-PLEX'ION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to the complex> 


fon, or to the care of it. Taylor. 
€0M-PLEX/‘ION-ED, (kom-plex'yund,) 2,- Having @ 
certain temperament or state. Addison, 


€OM-PLEX'LTY, x. The state of being complex 3 
complexness. - Burke, 
€0M’PLEX-LY, adv. In a complex manner ; not sims 


ply. a ‘ 
eM'PLEX-N ESS, 2. The state of being complex or 
involved. Smith, 
€0OM-PLEX’URE, 2. The involution or complication 
of-one thing with others. 
€0M-PLI’A-BLE, a, [See Compry.]- That can bend 
or yield. Milton. 
€0M-PLI'ANCE, n. [See Comrry.] The act of com~ 
plying; a yielding, as to a request, wish, desire, dee 
mand, or proposal ; concession ; submission. 
Let, the king meet compliance in your looks, 
A free au ready yielding to his wishes. 
2. A disposition to yield to others. 
He was a man of few wonds and great compliance, 
Clarendon, 
3. Obedience ; followed by with ; as, compliance with 
a@ command or precept. 
4, Performance ; execution; as, a compliance with 
the conditions of a contract. 
€OM-PLI‘ANT, a. Yielding ; bending; as, the com- 
pliant boughs. [See Piiant, which is génerally 
used. Milton, 
2. Yielding to request or desire ; civil ; obliging. 
€OM-PLI/ANT-LY, adv. Ina yielding manner, 
€0OM'PLI-CA-CY, n. A state of being complex or in- 
i Mitford. 


tricate. 
€0OM'PLI-CATE, v. 2 i complico; con and plico, to 
fold, weave, or knit. e ComPLex. 

1, Literully, to interweave ; to fold and twist to- 
gether. Hence, to make complex ; to involve ; to en- 
tangle ; to unite or connect mutually or intimately, 
as different things or parts; followed by with, 

Our offense against God hath been complicated with injury to 

men. Tillotson, 

So we say, a complicated disease ; a complicated affair, 

Commotion in the may complicate and dis, them 

after the sediennecitelia ie cine them stick. P Be 


2. To make intricate. 


Rower 


eo. 


a 
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ee ee 
OM'PLA-CATE, a. Complex; composed of two or] COM-PL.OT'TING, ppr. Plotting together ; conapir- 


more parts united. 


ing; contriving an evil design or crime. 


Pnongh the particiilar seflons of war are complicate In fact, yet | COM-PLOT’TING-LY, ado. By complotting. 
, Bac 


they are wpurate and distinct in right. on. 
2. In botany, folded together, as the valves of the 
ume or chaff in some sses. Martyn. 


©OM'PLI-CA-TED, pp.ora. Interwoven; entangled ; 
involved , fntricate ; composed of two or more thiugs 
or parts united 

€0M'PLI CATE-LY, adv. {na complex manner. 

£OWPLI-CATE-NESS, n. The state of bemg com- 
plicated , invalution , mtricacy , perplexity. ale. 

COM'PLI-CA-TING, ppr. Interweaving ; infolding ; 
uniting. 

€0OM-PLI-CA'TION, n The act of interweaving, or 
involving two of more things or parts ; the state of 
being interwoven, involved, or intimately blended. 

The sotions of n coufustd knowledge ace alwaya full of per- 

“plexity and complications. Wilkina. 

2. The integral, consisting of many things involved 
or iiterwoven, or motually united. 

By ailmitting a complication of wieax, the mind is tem ilderens 

alla. 
eee TIVE, @ Tending or adapted to 1n- 
voly 
eomrLics, Cplis,) m [[t. complice; Fr. Port. and 
Sp. id. ; L.. complico, complicitum, conplices. Sec Com- 
ecicatr and Comries. 

‘One who is united with another in the commis- 
sian of a crime, or in an ill design; an associate or 
confederate in some unlawful act or design; an 
accomplice. ‘The latter is nuw used. [See Accom- 
PLICE.] Shak. Clarendon. 

€OM-PLIC'LTY, (-plis’e-te,) 2. [Fr complicité.] 

The state or condition of being a complice or ac- 
complice. { Little used. 

€OM-PLI ED, pret. of Comery. 

€OM-PLI’ER, x. One who complies, yields, or obeys ; 
@ person of ready compliance; a man of an easy, 
yielding temper. Swift. 

€OM'PLI-MENT, 2. [Fr. id.; It. complimento ; Sp. 
cumplimientv, completion, perfection, compliment ; 
Port. comprimenta, length, fulfillment ; compliment, 
obliging words, from the verb comprir, to fulfill, to 
perform ; Sp. cumplir ; It. compiere ; L. compleo. See 
Compete. ] 

1. An expression of civility, respect, or regard ; as, 
to send or make one’s compliments to an absent 
friend. In this application, the plural is always used. 

He observed few compliments in matter of arms. Sidney. 


2. A present or favor bestowed. My friend made 
me a compliment of Homer’s Iliad. ~ 
€OM'PLI-MENT, v. t. To praise; to flatter by ex- 
pressions of approbation, esteem, or respect. 
Monarchs Y 3 
Shoulit compliment their foes, and shin their friends. Prior. 
She complimenta Menelaus very handsumely. Pope. 
92. To congratulate ; as, to compliment. a prince on 
the birth of a son. 
3. To bestow a present; to manifest kindness or 
regard for, by a present or other favor; as, he com- 
limented us with tickets for the exhibition. 
€0OM’PLI-MENT, v. i. To pass compliments; to use 
ceremony, or ceremonious language. 
§ make the interlocutors, upon occasion, cumpliment with each 
other. Boyle. 
€OM-PLI-MENT’AL, a. Expressive of civility or 
respect ; implying compliments. 
Languages g:ow rich and abundant in complimental phraves, 
and such froth, ‘ollon. 
€OM-PLI-MENT’AL-LY, adv. In the nature of a 
compliment; by way of civility or ceremony. 
Broome. 
€0M-PLI-MENT’A-RY, a. Expressing civility, re- 
rd, or praise. ; 
€0OM’'PLI-MENT-ED, pp. Praised. 
€OM’PLI-MENT-ER,n. One whocompliments ; one 
iven tocompliments a flatterer. Johnson, 
€OM'PLILMENT-ING, ppr- Praising, bestowing on 
as a present. 
€OM'PLINE,) 2 [Fr. complie ; It. compieta; from L. 
€OM’PLIN, { complen, complendo, completus.} 
The last division of the Roman Catholic breviary ; 
the last prayer at night, to be recited aftcr sunset, so 
called because it closes the service of the day. 


Johnson. Encyc. Taylor. 
€OM'PLISH, for Accomp.isn, is not now used. 
\ Spenser. 


€0 :!PLOT, 2. [French, of con, or com, and plot.] A 
plotting together ; a joint plot; a plot ; a confederacy 
in some evil design ; a conspiracy. 

1 know their complot is to have my life. Shok. 
€OM-PLOT’,v.t To plot together ; to conspire ; to 
form a plot; to join in a secret design, generally 
criminal. 
We find them complotting together, and contriving a new 
scene of miseries to the Troians. Pope. 


€OM-PLOT’MENT, x A plotting sogettier » con- 


irAcy ing. 
€0M-PLOT’TED, pp. Plotted together ; contrived 
€OM-PLOT’TER, x One joined in a ytd a@ con- 


€OM-PLU-TEN'SIAN, a. The Complutensian copy of 
the Bible is that of Complutum or Alcala de Henares, 
i published ip 1575, by Cardinal Ximenes, in 
Spain. 

€OM-PLY", v. %. 5 pret. Comerten. [The Italian com- 
piacere, to humor, to comply, 1s the Latin cmnplaceo, 
Fr. complaire. The Sp. cumplir is from compleo, fur it 
is rendered to discharge one’s duty, to provide or 
supply, to reach one’s hirthday, to fulfill one’s prom- 
ise, to be. fit or convenient, to suffice.. The Portu- 
pe changes ! into 7; comprir, to fulfill, to perform ; 

ence, comprimento, a complement, and a compliment. 
Comply seems to be from the Spanish cumplir, or 
L. compleo; formed, like supply, from suppleo ; yet in 
some of its uses, the sense is deducible from the 
root of Lat. plico. (See Arriy and Pury.) It is fol- 
lowed by with.] 

1. To comply with; to fulfill; to perfect or carry 
into effect ; to complete ; to perform or execute ; as, 
to comply with a promise, with an award, with a 
command, with an order. So to comply with one’s 
pe cealione or wiShes, is to fulfill them, or complete 
them. 

@ 2. To yield to; to be obsequious; to accord ; to 
suit; followed by with; as, to comply with a inan’s 
humor. 

The truth of thinga will not comply with our conceits. 

Tillotson, 
€OM-PLY/ING with, ppr. Fulfilling ; performing ; 
yielding to. 

€OM-PONE’, v. & To compose; to settle. {Obs.] 

See Compose. 

€OM-PONE’, } [n heraldry, a bordure, or compone, is 

€OM-PON’'ED, { that formed or composed of a row 
of angular parts or checkers of two colors. 

€OM-PO'NENT or €OM'PO-NENT, a. [L. compo- 
nens, compuno; con and pono, to place.) 

Literally, setting or placing together ; hence, com- 
posing ; constituting ; forming a compound ; as, the 
component parts of a plant or fossi! substance ; the 
component parts of a suciety. 

€OM-PO/NENT or €OM'PO-NENT, 2. A constitu- 
ent part. Digby. 

€OM-PORT’, ». % It. comportare ; Fr. comporter; Sp. 
and Port. comportar: con and L. porto, to bear. (See 
Bear.) [tis followed by with.) 

To compurt with ; literally, to bear to or with; to 
carry together. Hence, to agree with; to suit; to 
accord ; as, to consider how far our charity may 
comport with our prudence. His behavior does not 
comport with his station. 

€OM-PORT’, v. t. With the reciprocal pronoun, to 
behave ; to conduct. 

It is curious to observe how Lord Somers—comported himself 

op that occasion, Burke. 


[Little used.} 

2. To bear; to endure; as in French, Spanish, 
and Italian. [Wot wsed.] Daniel. 
€OM’/PORT, 2. Behavior; conduct; manner of 

acting. 
I knew them well, and marked their rude comport. Dryden. 


This word is rarely or never used, but may be ad- 
missible in poetry. .We now use deportment. The 
accent, since Dryden’s time, has been transferred to 
the first syllable. 

€OM-PORT’A-BLE, a. Suitable ; consistent. 


We cast the rules of this art into some comportable method. . 
Wotton, 


€0M-PORT’ANCE, zn. Behavior; deportment. [ Obs-] 
Spenser. 
€0OM-PORT-A'TION, zn. Anassemblage. [Wot used.] 
Bp. Richardson. 
€OM-PORT'ED, pp. Behaved ; suited. 
€OM-PORT'ING, ppr. Behaving ; suiting, 
€OM-PORT!'MENT, n. Behavior ; demeanor ; man- 
ner of acting. [ot now used.) Hale. Addison. 
COMPOS M. TIS. [L..con and pos, from the root 
of possum, potis.] 

Possessed of mind ; in a sound state of mind. 

€OM-POSE!, v. t. [Fr. composer; Arm. composi; from 
the participle of the L. compono, compositus ; con and 
ponn, positus, to set, put, or lay ; Fr. poser, and in a 
different dialect; Eng. to put; Sp, componer; It. 
comporre. } 

Literally, to place or set together. Herice, 

1. To form a compound, or one entire body or 
thing, by uniting two or more things, parts, or indi- 
viduals; as, to compose an army of raw soldiers ; 
the parliament of Great Britain is composed of two 
houses, Jords and cominons; the senate of the 
United States is composed of two senators from each 
State. 

Zeal onght to be composed of the hi, de of all pious 

afictions. i cesar peek Sprait. 

2. To invent and pnt together words and sen- 
tences ; to make, as a discourse or writing ; to write, 
as an author ; as, to compose a sermon, or a book. 

3. To constitute, or form, as parts of a whole; as, 


COM 


SE 
letters compose syllables, syllables compose words, 
wards compose sentences. 

4 few useful things, confounded with many Olles, fill thelz 
memories, and compose their intellectua! possessions. 
Watte. 
4. To calm; to quiet ; to appease ; to tranquillize ; 
that is, to set or lay; as, to compose passions, fears, 
disorders, or. whatever is agitated or excited. 
5. To settle ; fo adjust ; as, to compose differences. 
6. To place in proper form, or in a quiet state. 
_ Ina peaceful grave my corpse compose. Dryden, 
7. To gettle into a quiet state, 
The sea composes.itzelf to level surface. It regaires nhout 
two days to compose it after a gule. Ww. 
8. To dispose ; to put in a proper state for any 
purpose. [ Obs.} 
The army seemed well composed to obtain that by their swords 
which they could not by their pen. Clarendon. 
9. In printing, to set types or characters in a com- 
posing stick, froma copy, arranging the letters in the 
proper order. z 
10. In music, to forin a tone or 
notes arranging them on the staff in sach‘a manner, 
as, when sung, to producé’h ny. 
€OM-POS’ED, pp. Set together, or fn due order A 
formed ; constituted; calmreds diiieted; settled; 
adjusted, ~ f 
2. a. Calm; sedate; quiet; tranquil; free from 
agitation. 
The Mantuan there in sober triumph sat, 
Composed his posture, and his look sedate. Pope. 
€0M-P6S'ED-LY, adv. Calmly; seriously ; sedately. 


The man very composedly answered, 1am he. Clarendon, 


€OM-PO3'ED-NESS, 2. A state of bemg composed ; 
calmness ; sedateness ; tranquillity. Wilkins. 
€OM-POS'ER, rn. One who composes; one who 
writes an original work; eas distinguished from a 
compiler ;;an author; also one who forms tunes, 
whether he adapts them to parlicular words or not. 
2. One who quiets: or calms 3 one who adjusts a 
difference. : 
€OM-POS/ING, ppr. ora. Placing together ; forming ; 
constituting ; writing an original work ; quieting; 
settling ; adjusting ; setting types. 
€OM-POHS'ING-STICK, n. Among printers, an in- 
strument in which types are set from the cases, ad- 
justed to the length of the lines. = 
€OM-POS'ITE, a, Made up of parts; as, a composite 
language. Coleridge. 
2. In architecture, the composite order is the last of 
the five orders of columns; so caHed becanse its 
capital is composed of the Ionic order grafted upon 
the Corinthian. It is of the same proportion as the 
Corinthian, and retains the same general character, 
with the exception of the capital, in which the Ionic 
volutes and echinus are introduced, and the Corin- 
thian caulicoli (or smaller branches) and scrolls are 
left out. Ht is called also the Roman or the Jtalic 
order. Gloss. of Archit. 
Composite number; one which can be measured 
exactly by a number exceeding unity, us 6 by 2 or 3; 
so that 4 is the lowest composite number. tf 
€0M-PO-SI''TION, n. In a general sense, the act of 
composing, or that which is composed ; the ‘act of 
forming a whole or integral, by placing together and 
uniting different things, parts, or ingredients ; or the 
whole body, mass, or compound, thus formed. ‘Thus 
we speak of the composition of medicines, by mixing 
divers ingredients, and call the” whole mixture a 
compusition. A composition of sand and clay is used 
for luting chemical vessels, 
Vast pillars of stone, cased over with a composition that looks 
H ae a eivaad in age, ls an excelkiut pakporiion We 
eat an vival 
business. “t a Baron. 
2. In literature, the act of inventing or combining 
ideas, clothing them with words, arranging them in 
order, and, in general, committing them to paper, or 
otherwise writing them. Hence , 
3. A written or printed work 5 °B. writing, pam- 
phlet, or book. ei Addison, 
4. In music, the act or art of forming tunes ; or @ 
tune, song, anthem, air,-or other musical piece. — 
5, The state of being. placed together; union 5 
conjunction ; combination, i 
Contemplate things first in their simple pataroa, and then vi 
them in composiiion, Wati. 
6. In the fine arts, that combination of the several 
parts, in which each is presented in its due propor- 
tion. 
position is meant the diatribution and orderly pincing of 
= thugs, beth in genera! aud partioular. Bryden. 
7. Adjustment; orderly disposition. Ben Jonson 
speaks of the composition of gesture, look, pronunci- 
ation, and motion, in a preacher. oh 
8 Mutual agreement to terms or conditions for the 
éettlement of a difference or controversy. 
Thna we are agreed ; 
Lerave our composition may be written. Shak. 
9. Mutual agreement for the discharge of a de 
on terms or by ineans different from those requi 


ece of music with 
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by the origina! contract, or by law, as by the pay-| €OM’/PO-TA-T'OR, vn. One who drinks with another. 


ment of a different sum, or by making other com- 
pensation. Hence, the sum so paid, or compensation 
given, in lieu of that stipulated or required. 

A real composition is when an agerement is made between 
the owner of lands and the parson or vicar, with the consent 
of the ordinary and the patron, that such lands shall for the 
future be discharged from the payment of tithes, by reagon 
of some land or other real recompense given to the parson, 
in liew and satisfaction thereof. Blackstone. 

A bankrupt is cleared by a commission of Lank- 

ruptey, or by composition with his creditors. 

10. Consistenc 3; congruity, [Little used.] Shak. 

+ Ll. The act of uniting simple ideas in a complex 
idea or conception ; opposed to analysis. Newton. 

12, The joining of two words in a compound, as 

in book-case; or the act of forming a word with a 
prefix or affix, which varies its signification ; as, re- 
turn, from turn ; preconcert, froin concert ; endless, froin 


end., 

13. The synthetical method of reasoning; syn- 
thesis; a method of reasoning from known or admit- 
ted truths or principles, as from axioms, pustiates, 
Of. propositions previously demonstrated, and from 
these deducing a clear knowledge of the thing to be 

roved ; or the act of collecting scattered parts of 
Encwletes, and combining them into a system, so 
that the understanding is enabled distinctly to follow 
truth through its different stages of gradation. This 
method of reasoning is opposed to analysis, or resolu- 
tion. It begins with first principles, and, by a 
train of reasoning from them, deduces the proposi- 
tions or truths sought. Composition, or synthesis, pro- 
ceeds by collecting or combining ; analysts, or resolu- 
tion, by separating or unfolding. Hurris, Encye.. 

14. En printing, the act of setting types or charac- 
ters in the compesing-stick, to form lines, and of ar- 
ranging the lines in a galley, to make a column or 
page, and from this to make a form. 

5. In ehemistry, the ¢ombination of different sub- 
stances, or substances of different natures, by affin- 
ity ; from which results a compound substance, dif- 
fering in properties from either of the component 
parts, Thus water is a composition of hydrogen and 
oxygen, which are invisible gases. 

6. Composition of forces, in mechanics, isthe finding 
of a single force which shall be equal to two or more 
given forces when acting in given directions. Hebert. 

17. Composition of proportion, in mathematics, is 

, when, of four proportionals, the sum of the first and 
second is to the second as the sum of the third and 
fourth to the fourth. Barlow. 

EOM-POS'I-TIVE, a. Compounded; having the 
wer of compounding or composing. 
€OM-PQS'I-TOR, zn. In printing, one who sets types, 
and makes up the pages aud forms. 
2. One who sets in order. 
€0M-POS-SESS/OR, rn. A joint possessor. 
€OM-POS'SI-BLE, a. [con and possible,] Consistent. 


Not used.) Chillingworth. 
COM’PGST, n. [It. composta; L. compositum, from 
compono. See ComPose.] 
In agriculture, a mixture or composition of various 


manuring substances for fertilizing land, 
may be made by almost every animal and vegetable 
eubstance in. naturé, with lime or other earthy 
matter. 

2. A mixture or composition for plastering houses, 
usually called compe. Smart, 
€OM’POST, v. & To manure with compost. Bacon. 
€OM-POST’URE, #i Soil; manure. (Wot ogg 

hate. 


€OM-P6S'URE, (rom-pé'zhur,) n. [See Comross.] 
1. The act of composing, or that which is com- 
posed ; a composition ; as, a form of prayer of pub- 
lic composure; a hasty composure. 
{p the composures of men, remember you areaman. Watts. 


In this use,this word has given way to Composition. 
2. Composition ; combination ; arrangement; or- 
der. [Little used.] 
From the various compoeures of these corpuscles, happen. all 
the-varieti-s of bodies formed out of thee ‘ Woodward. 
3. The form, adjustment, or disposition of the va- 
cious parts. 
In composure of his face, 


Lived u tir but manly grace, Crashaw, 
The outward form and composure of the body, Duppa, 
4, Frame; make ; temperament, 

His composure must be rare indeed, 

Whom these things cannot, hiomisi. Shak, 


5. A settled state of the mind}; sedateness ; cafm- 
hess ; tranquillity, 
When the passioné are allent, the mind enjoys fta most perfect 
composure. Wate. 
This is the most common use of ths word.) 
Agreement ; settlement of differences ; compo- 
sition. [Little used. 
“The treaty at Uxond, tho falrest hopes of a hn 
pases ee e King ise 
©OM-PO-TA'TION, n. 
tatio, from poto, to drink. . 
. ‘The act of drinking or tippling together. 
be 


L. compotatio; con and po- 


'e 


€OM-POUND’, v. 2. 


ompost 


Pope. 
€OM-POUND’, v. © [L. compono: con and pono, to 

set or put ; Sp. componer ; (t. comporre, for componere ; 
Port. compor. 

1. To mix or unite two or more ingredients in one 
mass or body ; as, to cum~ -und drugs. 

Whoever compoundeth an «ae it, shall be cut off tron his 

people. — Ex. xxx. 
2. To unite or combin 


We have the power of altering and compounding images into 

all the varieties of picture. Addison. 

3. To compose ; to constitute. [JVot used.} Shak. 

4. In grammar, to unite two or more words; to 
form one word of two or more. : 

5. To settle amicably , to adjust by agreement, as 
a difference or controversy. Bacon. Shak. 

[fn this sense we nuw use Gentex] 

6. To pay by agreement, to discharge, as a debt, 
by paying a part, or giving an equivalent different 
froin that stipulated or required, as, to compound 
debts. Gay. 

But we now use, more generally, to compound with. 
(See the verb ieuananive| 

To compound felony, is for a person robbed to take 
the: goods again, or other compensation, upon ag 
agreement not to prosecute the thief or robber. This 
offense is, by the laws of England, punishable ‘by 
fine and imprisonment, Blackstone. 
To agree upon concession ; to 
come to terms of agreement, by abuting something 
of the first demand ; followed by for before the thing 
accepted or remitted. 


‘They were glad to compound for his bare commitment to the 
Yower. Carendon. 


2. To bargain in the lump; to agree; followed by 
with. 


Compound with this fellow by the year. Shak. 


3. To come to terms, by granting something on 
each side ; to agree. 
Cornwall compounded to furnish ten oxen for thirty va abe 
Tew. 
Paraceleus and his admirers have compounded with the Galen- 
tata, and brought iuto practice a mixed use of chemical med- 
ines. Temple. 
4. To settle with a creditor by agreement, and 
discharge a debt by paying a part of its amount; or 
to make an agreement to pay a debt by means or in 
@ manner different from that stipulated or required 
by law. A bankrupt may compound with his creditors 
for ten shillings on the pound, or fifty cents on the 
dojlar. A man.may compound with a parson to pay a 
sum of money in lieu of tithes. [See Composition, 
No. 9.] 
To compound with a felon, is to take the goods 
stolen, or other amends, upon an agreement not to 
rosecute him. Blackstone. 


€OM’POUND, a. Composed of two or more ingre- 


dients. 

Compound substances are made up of two or more simple 

substances, Watts. 

2. In grammar, composed of two or more words. 
Ink-stand, writing-desk, carelessness, are compound 
words. 

3. In botany, a compound flower is a species of ag- 
gregate flower, containing several florets, inclosed 
in a common perianth, on a cemmon receptacle, 
with the anthers connected in a cylinder, as in the 
sunflower and dandelion. ._ Martyn. Harris. 

A compound 3tem, is one that divides into branches. 

A compound leaf, connects several leaflets in one 
peticle, called a common petiole. 

A compound raceme, is composed of several race- 
taules or small racemes. 

A compound spike, is composed of several spicules 
or spikelets. 

A compound corymb, is formed of several small 
corymbs, 

A compound umbel, is one which has all its rays or 
peduncles bearing umbellules, or small umbels, at 


_ the top. 


A compound frisctification, consists of several con- 
fluent florets : opposed to stmple. 

4. Compound interest, is interest upon interest ; 
when the interest of a sum is added to the principal, 
and then bears interest; or when the interest of a 
sum is put upon interest. 

5. Compound motion, is that which fs effected by 
two. or more conspiring powers, acting in different 
but not in opposite directions. Barlow. 

6. Compound or Composite number, is that which 
may be divided by some other number greater than 
unity, without a remainder; as 18, which may be 
divided by 2, 6 and 9, : 

7. Compound ratio, is that which the product of the 
antecedents of two or more ratios has to the product 
of their consequents. Thus 6 to.72 is in a ratio com- 
me. psec ree Sin arte ty oo 

pa ; a quantity com- 

posed of two or more simple quantities or terms, con- 

nected by the sign -+- (plus,) or — (minus.) us 

@ P b—-c, and 6b— 6, are compound quan Day. 
. Compound larceny, is that which 


€0M/POUND, xn. 


€OM-POUND'ED, pp. 


€0M-PRE-€A'TION, n. 
€OM-PRE-HEND’, v. 


€OM-PRE-HEND'ING, ppr. 
€OM-PRE-HEN’SI-BLE, a. 


©0M-PRE-HEN’SI-BLE-NESS, n. 
€OM-PRE-HEN'SI-BLY, adv. 


€OM-PRE-HEN’SION, z. 


€0M-PRE-HEN’SIV 
is accompanied | COM-PR. 


COM 


~~ 
with the aggravation of taking goods from ones 
house or person. Pr Blacksxtune, 
10. Compound ame, in amsic, a teTIn applied to 
those varieties of time um which each nieasure ts 
divided into six equal parts - T Hastings. 
L A mass cor body formed by the 
union of mixture af two or more Ingredients of dif 


ferent substances, the result uf composition Mor: 
tar is a compound of lime, sand, and water 
Man ts a compound of flesh ani spirit South 


2. In the Fast Indies, a yard round a building, a 
corruption of the Purtugttuse word campania. 


€OM-POUND'‘A-BLE, a Capable of bemg com: 


unded, ; Sherwood 

; Made up of different mate. 
rials, mixed, formed by union of two or mor ib 
stances, 


€OM-POUND‘ER, rn. One who compounds or mixes 


different things, 
2. One who attempts to bring partes to terms of 
agreement. [ Lutle used. Sirift. 
3. One who compounds with a debtor or felon. 
4. One at a university who pays extraordinary 
fees, according to his means, for the degree he 13 to 
k Smart. 


take, 
€OM-POUND'ING, ppr. Uniting different substances 


in one body or mass, forming a mixed body , agree- 
ing by concession, or abatement of demands , dis: 
charging a debt by agreement to pay less than the 
original sum, or in a different manner. 

Ser con and precatio.} 
( Little used, } 

(L. comprehendo: con and 
prehendo, to seize or grasp , It. comprendere, prendere . 
Sp. and Port. comprehender, prender; Fr. comprendre, 
prendre. This word 1s a compound of the Latin con 
and pre, and the Saxon hendan or hentan, to take of 
seize ; ge-hentan, id. Hence forehend, in Spenser.]} 

Literally, to take in , to take with, or together. 

1. To contain; to include , to comprise. 

The empire of Great Brittin compréhends England, Scovland, 

and Ireland, with their depemlencies 

2. To imply , to contain or include by umplication 
or construction. 

Uf there be any other commandment, tt 48 briefly comprehended 

in this saying, Thou shalt love thy neighbor us shysel. — 
Rom. xiii. 

3. To understand ; to conceive ; that ts, to take, 
hold, or contain in the mind, to possess or to have 
in idea ; according to the popular phrase, ‘“ { take 
your meaning.” 

God doeth great things, which we can oo! comprehend. —Job 

XXXVN. 


Tt is not always safe to disbelieve a proposition or statement, 
because we do not comprehend it. 


A praying together. 


€OM-PRE-HEND’ED, pp. Contained, included, im- 


lied ; understood. 
{ncluding ; comprising, 
understanding ; implying. 
[L. comprehensibdilis.} 
1. That may be comprehended or included , pos- 
sible to be comprised. 
2, Capable of being understood ; intelligible , con- 
ceivable by the mind. 
Capability of bee 
ures 
With great extent of 
embrace, or comprehension ; with large extent of 
signification ; in a manner to comprehend a large 
circuit, 
The words wisdom and righteousness are commonly nged very 
comprehensively, go as to Bignily all relyiuw and virtue, 
Tulotson. © 


(See Comerenen- 


ing understood. 


This word is rarely used. 
SIVELY, 
(L. comprehensiv.) 
‘The act or quality of comprehending or contain. 
ing; a comprising, 
{nthe Old Testament there is a close cumprehension of the 
New; in the New, an open discovery of the Old. Hooker. 
2. An including or containing within a varrow 
compass ; a summary ; an epitome or compend. 
This wise and religions aphoriam, in the tekt, is the sum and 
comprehension of all‘the ingredients of human hu ip reeass 
; ‘ogere. 
3. Capacity of the mind to understand ; power of 
the underolanding to receive and contain ideas ; ca- 
pacity oF knowing; as, the aature of spirit is not 
within our comprehension. ; 
4, In rhetoric, a trope or figure, by which.the name 
of a whole is put for a part, or that of a part for a 
whole, or a definite number for an indefinite. 


Harris. 
COM-PRE-HEN’SIVE,¢. Having the quality of com- 


prising much, or including a great extent ; extensive ; 
AS, & comprehensive charity; a comprehensive. view. 
It, seems sometimes to convey the sense of compre- 
hending much in a small com 
2. Having the power to comprehend or understand 
many things at once; as,a ive head. Pi 
E-LY, adv. In a comprehensive 
manner}; with great extent of embrace 
E-HEN’SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of be» 
- 
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| GEIR rn ee 
{Og comprehensive, or of including much extent ; as, 


the comprehensiveness of a view. 
2. The quality of including much in a few words, 
OF narrow cumpass, 


Compare the beauty and comprehensivenese of legends on 
ancient coins, dison. 


€OM-PRE-HEN/SOR, n. One who has obtained 
Knowledge. [Nut in use. all. 
‘€OM-PRES-BY-TE/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to the Pres- 
“byterian form of ecclesiastical ministration. Milton. 
€OM-PRESS’, v. t. [L. compressux, comprimo}; con 
and premo, pressus, to press. But the verb premo and 
participle pressus may be from different roots. Fr. 
a D. pressen; Sp. apretar, and prensar. See 
RESS, 
1. To press together hy external force; to force, 
rge, or drive, into a narrower compass; to crowd ; 
9, to compress air. 
The weight of a thovsand atmospheres will comprese water 
twelve and a half per cent. Perkins, 


® To embrace carnally. Pope. 
3. To crowd; to bring within narrow limits or 
6pace. : 


Evenis of centurles—compressed within the compass of a 
single life. D. Webster. 


€OM’PRESS, xn. In surgery, a bolster of soft linen 
cloth, with several folds, used by surgeons to cover 
a plaster or dressing, to Keep it in its place, and de- 
fend the part from the external air. Encye. 

€OM-PRESS’ED, (kow-prest’,) pp. or a. Pressed or 
squeezed together ; forced into a narrow or narrower 
{compass ; embraced carnally. 

2. In botany, flatted ; having the two opposite sides 
pate or flat; as, a compressed stem. Martyn. 
€OM-PRESS-I-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of being 
compressible; the quality of being capable of com- 
pression into a sinaller space or compass; as, the 
compressibility of elastic fluids, or of any soft sub- 


stance, A 

€0OM-PRESS’I-BLE, a. Capable of being forced or 
driven into a narrower compass ; as, elastic fluids 
are compressible; water is compressible in a small 


depres, 
€OM-PRESS’I-BLE-NESS, n. Compressibility ; the 
“quality of being compressible. 
OM-PRESS/ING, ppr. Pressing together. 
M-PRES/SION, (kom-presh’un,) x The act of 
compressing, or of pressing into a narrower compass ; 
the act of forcing the parts of a body into closer 
union, or density, by the applicaticn of force, 
os The state of being coinpressed. 
€0M-PRESS'IVE, a. - Having power to compress. 
Smith. 
€0M-PRESS/URE, n. The act or force of one body 
pressing against another; pressure. Boyle. 
€0OM’PRIEST, x. A fellow-priest. [ot in use.] 
Milton. 
€0OM-PRINT’, v. 7%. [See Paint.) To print together. 
It is taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of 
another’s copy or book, to the prejudice of the pro- 
rietor. [Little used.] Philips. 
€OM’PRINT,2x. The surrepititious printing of a work 
belonging to another ; a work thus printed. Smart, 
€OM-PRIS/AL, n. The act of comprising or compre- 
hending. Barrow. 
€OM-PRISE’, v, t. [Fr. compris, participle of com- 
prendre; L. comprehendo, See CompreHEnn.) 

To comprehend ; to contain; to include; as, the 
ae of a discourse may be comprised in a few 
wards. 

€0OM-PRIS'ED, pp. Comprehended ; contained. 

_€OM-PRIS/ING, ppr. Containing; including; com- 
rehending. 

€OM’PRO-BATE, v. i, To agree in approving; to 
concur in testimony. Elyot. 

€OM-PRO-BA'TION, n,_ [L. comprobatio, comprobo ; 
con and pruba, to prove. 

Proof; joint attestation. [Little used.] Brown. 

€OM’/PRO-MISE, n. [L. compromissum, from com- 
promitto, to give bond to stand to an award; con and 

‘omutto, to promise ; It. compromesso; Fr. compromis ; 

|p» compromiso. See Promise.) : 

1. A mutual promise or contract of two parties in 
controversy, to refer their differences to the decision 
Of arbitrators. .- 

2. An amicable agreement between parties in con- 
froversy, to settle their differences by mutual con- 
cessions, 

3. Mutual agreement; adjustment. Judge Chipman. 

This is its usual signification.) | + 
€0OM’PRO-MISE, v. t. Tou adjust and settle a differ- 
ence by mutual agreement, with concessions of 
claims by the parties; to compound. 

2. To agree; to accord. 

3. To commit; to put to 
ome act or declaration, 

{Un this sense, sce Compromit, which is generally 


used. ‘ 
eOu'PRO-M's-ED, (kom’pro-mizd,) pp. Settled by 
agreement, with mutual concessions, 
€0M’PRO-MIS-ER, n. One who compromises. 
CUM/PRO-MIS-ING, ppr. Adjusting by agreement. 


hazard; to pledge by 
Smart, 


COM 


€OM-PRO-MIS-SO/RI-AL, a. Itelating to a compro- 


mise, Chalmers. 

€OM'PRO-MIT, v, t, [Fr. compromettre; It. compro- 
mettere; Sp. comprometer; L, compromitto; com and 
promitto, to promise. } 

1. ‘I'o pledge or engage, by some act or declaration, 
Which may not be a direct promise, but which ren- 
ders necessary some future act. Hence, 

2. To put to hazard, by some previous act or 
measure, which cannot be recalled ; as, to compromit 
the honor or the safety of a nation. 

€OM’PRO-MIT-ED, pp. Pledged by some previous 
act or declaration. 

€OM’PRO-MIT-ING, ppr. 
hazard. 

€0OM-PRO-VIN/CIAL, (-shal,) 2. [con and provincial.] 

One belonging to the same province or archiepis- 


Pledging; exposing to 


copal jurisdiction. Ayliffe. 
€OMPT, (kount,) x. [Fr. compte, from computo. 

Account; compytation. [Obs.] Shak. 

€OMPT,v.t. ‘Tocompute. [Obs.] [See Counrt.] 


€OMPT,a. [L.comptus.] Neat; spruce. [Not used.] 
€OMPT'I-BLE, (kount’e-bl,) a Accountable ; sub- 
ject; submissive _[ Obes.] Shak. 
€OMPT'LY, adv. Neatly. [Not in use.] Sherwvod. 
€OMPT’NESS, n. Neatness. [Wot in use.] Sherwood. 
€OMP/TON-TTE, x. A inineral from Vesuvius, iden- 
tical with T'humsonite, which see. 
COME-TROUL, (Kon-trol’.) See Conrrot, the true 
spelling. 
€OM-PUL/SA-TIVE, Ja. [L. compulsus, from com- 
€OM-PUL/SA-TO-RY,} pello;. Low L. compulso. 
See Comret.] 
Compelling; forcing; constraining; operating by 
force. Shak. 


€0M-PUL'SA-TIVE-LY, adv. By constraint or com- |: 


pulsion. 
€OM-PUL/SION, 2. [Low L. compulsiv. See git iat 
1, The act of driving or urging by force, physical 
or moral; force applied ; constraint of the will; the 
application of a force that is irresistible. 
If reasons were as plenty as blackberries, | would give no man 
a reason on compulsion, Shak. 
A man is excused for acts done through unavoidable force and 
compulsion, Blackstone. 
2. The state of being compelled or urged by 
violence. 
€OM-PUL/SIVE, a. Having power to compel; driv- 
ing; forcing ; constraining , applying force ; as, uni- 
formity of opinions cannot be effected by compulsive 
measures. 
€OM-PUL’SIVE-LY, adv. By compulsion; by force, 
€OM-PUL/SIVE-NESS, x. Force; compulsion. 
€OM-PUL/SO-RI-LY, adv. Ina compulsory manner ; 
by force or constraint. : 
€OM-PUL'SO-RY, a. Having the power or quality of 
compelling ; applying force; driving by violence ; 
constraining, 
In the correction of vicious propensities, it may be necessary to 
resort to compulsory measures, 
£OM-PUNE'TION, xn. [L. compunctio, compungo; con 
and pungo, to prick or sting; It. compunzione, com- 
pugnere, or compungere ; Sp. compuncion ; Fr. componc- 
tion. See Puncency.] i ; 
1. A pricking ; stimulation ; irritation ; seldom used 
in a literal sense. Brown. 
2. A pricking of heart; poignant grief or remorse 
proceeding from a consciousness of guilt ; the pain 
of sorrow or regret for having offended God, and in- 
curred his wrath; the sting of conscience proceeding 
from a conviction of having violated a nroral duty. 
He acknowledged his disloyalty to the king, with exprescions 
of great compunction. Clarendon. . 


€OM-PUN€’TION-LESS, a. Not feeling compunc- 


tion. 
€0OM-PUN€/TIOUS, (kom-punk’shus,) a, Pricking 
the conscience ; giving pain for offenses committed, 
Let no compunctious visitings of nature 


Shake my fell purpose. Shak, 
€OM-PUNE€’TIVE, a. Causing remorse. Johnson. 
€OM-PO’/PIL,n. A fellow-pupil. [Little used.] 

Walton. 


€OM-PUR-GA/TION, n. [L. compurgo; con and pur- 

go, to purify.] 
In law, the act or practice of justifying a man by 

“the oath of others, who swear to their belief of his 
veracity ; wager of law, in which a man, who has 
given security to make his law, brings into court 
eleven of his neighbors, and having made oath him- 
self that he does not owe the plaintiff, the eleven 
neighbors, called compurgators, avow on their oaths 
that they believe in their consciences he has affirmed 
the truth... Blackstone. 

€OM-PUR-GA/TOR, n. Qne who bears testimony or 
swears to the veracity or innocence of another, [See 
ComPurRGaTION, 

£0M-PUT’A-BLE, a. [See Comrurte.] Capable of 
being computed, numbered, or reckoned.. Hale. 

€0OM-PU-TA'TION, n. [L, computatio, from computo. 
See-Comrutr.] 

1, The act of computing, nutnbering, reckoning, or 

estimating ; the process by which different sums or 
particulars: are numbered, estimated, or compared, 


. with a view to ascertain the amount, aggregate, or | 


CON 


other result depending on such sums or particulargs 
We find by computation the quantity of provisione 
necessary to support an army for a year, and the 
amount of money to pay them; making the ration 
and pay of each man the basis of the computation. 
By computations of time or years, we ascertain the 
dates of events, 

2. The sum, quantity, or amount ascertained by 
computing or reckoning. 


We pase for women of fifly: many additional years arc thrown 
into female compulatione of this nature, Addisom 


3. Calculation. 
€OM-POTE’, v. t. [L. computo, con and puto, to lop or 
prune ; to think, count, reckon; to cast up, The 
sense 1s probably to cast or throw together. ] 

1. To number; to count; to reckon; to cast to» 
gether several sums or particulars, to ascertain the 
amount, aggregate, or other result. Compute the quan- 
tity of water that will fill a vessel of certain dimens 
sions, or that will cover the surface of the earth. Come 
pute the expenses of acampaign. Compute time by 
weeks or days. 

2. To cast or estimate in the mind ; to estimate the 
amount by, known or supposed data. 

3. To calculate, \ 

€OM-PUTE’, n. Computation... [ot used.] Brown, 

€OM-PUT’ED, pp. Counted ; numbered ; reckoned 
estimated. 

€OM-POT’ER, x, One who computes; a reckoner; & 
calculator. | Swy 

€OM-POUT'ING, ppr. Counting ; numbering ; reckons 
ing; estimating. ; 

€OM’PU-TIST, 7x. Acomputer. Wotton. H. More. 

€OM/RADE, n. [Fr. camarade 5 It. camerata; Sp. cama> 
ee j Port. camarada; from camara, camera, a cham= 

er. 

Literally, one who lodges in the same room. Hence, 
tn a more general sense, a fellow, a mate, or compan> 
ion ; an associate in occupation. 

€OM/RADE-SHIP, n. State of being comrades, 
€OM’/ROGUE, n. A fellow-rogue. [Vot in use.} 
: B. Jonsons 
€ON, [with or against.) A Latin inseparable prepost> 
-tion or prefix to other words. Ainsworth remarks 
that con and cum have the same signification, but that 
cum is used separately, and con in composition. Com 
and cum may be radically distinct words. ‘Phe Irish 
comh, or coinh, is equivalent to the Latin con; and 
the Welsh cym, convertible into cy», appears to be the 
same word, denoting, says Owen, a mutual act, qual> 
ity, oreffect. It is precisely equivalent to the Latin 
com, in comparo, compono; and the Latin com, in com- 
position, may be the Celtic comh or cym, But, gener 
wally, it seems to be con, changed into com. Ainsworth 
deduces cum from the Greek vy ; for originally it was 
written cyn. But this is probably a mistake. __ 

Con coincides, in radical letters and in significae 
tion, with, the Teutonic gain, gon, gear, igen, igieny 
in the English again, against; " gear, ongeang 
Sw. igen; Dan. igien. Whatever may be its origin 
or affinities, the primary sense of the word is proba» 
bly from some root that signifies to meet or oppose, oP 
turn and meet ; to approach to, or to be with. This 
is the radical’ sense of most prepositions of the like 
import.. [See the English WitH, Agarn.] Soin Irish, 
coinné, 2 meeting ; 08 coinne, opposite. 
> Con, in-compounds, ‘is changed into J before J, as im 
tolligo, to collect, and into m before a labial, as in 
comparo, to compare. Before a Vowel or h, the n is 
dropped ; as in coalesco, to coalesct, to co-operate ; co- 
hibeo, to restrain. _ It denotes union, as in conjoins 
or conosiion, as in cénjlict; contend. Qu. W. gan, 
with. 

€ON, [abbreviated from Latin contra, against.] In the 
phrase pro and con, for and against, con denotes the 
negative side of a question, As a noun, a person who 
is in the negative ; as, the pros and cons. 
€ON, v. 2. [Sax. cenran, connan, cunnan, to. know, to 
be able, to be skillful or wise ; and cennan, to hear or 
bring forth, Gr. yevvawj; and cunnian, to try, to at» 
tempf, to prove, L. conor; whence cunning, skillful, 
experienced, or skill, experience; the latter word, 
cunnian, coincides in sense with Saxs anginnan, on- 
ginnan, to begin, to'try, to attempt, L.conor, D. ken» 
nen, to know, understand, or be acquainted ; kunnen, 
to be able, can, to know or understand, to hold or con- 
tain; the last signification coinciding with the W. 
ganu, to contain. G, kennen, to know ; and kdnnen, 
tobeable. Dan. kan, to be able, pret. kunde, whence 
kundskab, Knowledge, skill, experience. Sw. kdnnay, 
to know ; kuna, to be able, to be skilled, to know. 
The primary sense is, to strain or stretch, which gives 
the sense of strength, power, as in can, and of hold- 
ing, containing, comprehending ; as, contain, from com» 
tineo, teneo, Gr. rervw, L. tendo, And this significa- 
tion connects these words with gin, in its compounds, 
begin, Sax. beginnan, anginnan, &c., to strain, to try, 
to stretch forward and make an effort; also with the 
Gr. yevvaw, L. gignor, to beget, or to bring forth. 
-Class Gn, No. 29, 36, 40, 42, 45, 58." In the sense 
know, con signifies to hold ar to reach.) 
1. To know. [0ds.] 


(Of muses, Hobbinol, I conne no skill. Spense@> 
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CON 


«¢] shall not conne answer.” I shall not know or 
‘be able to answer. Chaucer. 
4. To make one’s self master of’; to fix in the mind, 
«rf commit to memory ; as, to con a lesson. ; 
Milton Holder. 
To con thanks ; to be pleased or obliged, or to thank. 
ie) . Chaucer. Shak. 
CON A-M( RE, [It.] With love or pleasure. 
€O-NA’/TUS, n. [L.] Effort; attempt. Paley. 
2. The tendency of a body toward any point, or to 


; perece its course In the same line of direction. Paley.. 
€ 


N-€AM'ER-ATE, 0. t. [L. concamero, to arch ; con 
and camera, an arch, arched roof, or chamber.] 
To arch over; to vault ; to lay a concave over ; as, 
a concamerated bone.. : : ew. 
€ON-€AM’ER-A-TED, pp. Arched over. 
€ON-CAM-ER-A'TION, n, An arching ; an arch or 
» vault; an arched chamber. Glanville, 
€ON-€AT’E-NATE, v. t. [It, concatenare, to link to- 
gether ; concatenato; Low L. concatenatus; con and 
catena, a Chajn; Sp. concadenar, and encadenar, from 
cadena, Fr. cadene, a chain.] : ; 
To link together; to unite in a successive series or 
chain, as things depending on each other. Harris. 
€ON-€AT’E-NA-TED, ‘pp. Linked together; united 


in.@ series, 
€ON-€AT'E-NA-TING, ppr. Linking together ina 


series? ~ 
€ON-CAT-E-NA'TION, nz. ‘A series of links united ; 
@ successive series or order of things connected or 
_ depending on each other ; as, a concatenation of causes, 
€ON-CAUSE’, n. Joint cause. [Not used.] Fotherby. 
€ON-CA-VA'TION, n. [See Concave.] The act of 
. making concave. vt ig 
€ON'CAVE, a. [L, concavus; con and cavus, hollow. 
See Cave.) F 
1. Hollow, and arched or rounded, as the inner 
surface of a spherical body ; opposed to conver; as, a 
concave glass. 
2, Hollow, in a general sense ; as, the concave shores 
of the Tiber, Shak. 
3. In botany, & concave leaf is one whose edge stands 
fabove the disk. Martyn. 


€ON’CAVE, 2. A hollow; an arch, or vault; as, the | 


ethereal concave. 
€ON'CAVE, v. t. “To make hollow. 
CON’CAV-ED, pp. Made hollow. 
€ON’EAVE-NESS, x. Hollowness. 
€QN/CAV-ING, ppr. Making hollow. 
€ON-€AV! LTY, n, [It. concavitd ; Fr. concavité; Sp. 
concavidad.} 

Hollowness; the internal surface of a hollow 
spherical body, or a body of other figure, or the 
space Within such body. Wotton. 

€0N-€A'VO-€ON'CAVE, a. Concave or hollow on 
both surfaces. :; 

€ON-€A'VO-€ON'VEX, a. Concave on one side, 
and convex on the other. [See Convex.] 

€ON-€A/VOUS, a. [L. concavus.} Concave, which 


see. 

CONCA'VOUS-LY, adv. With hollowness; in a 
manner to discover the internal surface of a hollow 
sphere. . 

€0ON-CEAL!,v. t. [Low L. concelo ; con and celo, to with- 
hold from sight ; Sax. helan, helan, gehelan, gehelan, to 
heal and to coneeal ; G. hehlen, to conceal, and heilen, to 
heal; D. heelen, to heal and to conceal; Dan. heler, to 
conceal; W. celu, to hide ; Fr. celer; It. celare; Sp. 
callar, to keep silence, to dissemble, to abate, to 
grow calm ; 
pull or- let down ; ‘'calaa bocu,”? hold your peace ; 
also intransitive, to be still or quiet, to keep silence ; 
coinciding in origin with whole, all, holy, hold, &c. 
The primary sense is to strain, hold, stop, restrain, 
make fast or strong, all from the same root as the 

£ 


-F ~« 


Bhemitic br, Rb, Was, NAV) kalea, Gr. xwhve. 


Class ‘G1, No. 32, 36.] 

‘I To keep close or secret; to forbear to disclose ; 
to withhold from utterance or declaration ; as, to 
conceal one’s thoughts or opinions. 


Ihave not concealed the words of the Holy One, — Job vi. 


Seward. 


Port. calar, to conceal or keep close, to €ON-CHIT’ED, pp. 


CON. 


keeping close or secret ; as, the concealment of opin- 
ions or passions. 
. 2 The act of hiding, covering, or withdrawing 
from sight ; as, the concealment of the face by a mask, 
or of the person by any cover or shelter. 
3. The state of being hid or concealed ; privacy ; 
as, a project formed in coneealment. : 
4. The place of hiding; a secret place} retreat 
from observation ; cover from sight. 
The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to.a few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. Thomson, 
€ON-CEDE’, v.t. [L. concede; con and cedo, to yield, 
give way, depart, desist; It. concedere, cedere; Sp. 
conceder, ceder; Fr. conceder, ceder; Ir. ceadaighim ; 
W. gadael, and gadaw, to quit or leave, to permit. 
The preterit cessi indicates that this word may be 
from a root in Class Gs, See that Class, No. 67 
Samaritan.. See also Class Gd, and Crpe an 
ConcE. : 
1. To yield ; to admit as true, just, or proper; to 
grant; to let pass undisputed ; as, the advocate con- 
cedes the point in question ; this must not be conceded 
without limitation. : Boyle, 
2. To allow.; to admit to be true. 
We concede that their citizengy were those who lived under 
dillerent forms, Burke. 
€ON-CED’ED, pp. or a. Yielded ; admitted ; grant- 
ed ; as, a question, proposition, fact, or statement, is 
conceded. : : i. 
€ON-CED/ING, ppr. Yielding ; admitting ; granting. 
€ON-CBIT’, (kon-seet’,) x. [It. concetto; Sp. conce; 
to; Port. conceito; L. conceptus, from concipio, to ci 
ceive; cun and capio, to take or seize. ] 
1. Conception ; that which is conceived, intagined, 
or formed in the mind ; idea; thought ; image. 


lous, and therefore it is proper to man. in. 
2. Understanding ; power or faculty of conceiving ; 
apprehension; as, a mamof quick conceit. [Nearly 
antiquated. } : 
How often did her eyes say to me that they Ieved! yet J, hot 
looking for such a matter, had not my conceit open to un- 
derstand them, Sidney. 
3. Opinion; notion; fancy; imagination; fan- 
tastic notion ; as, a strange or odd conceit. 
Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? there is more hope 


of a fool than of him. — Prov. xxvi. 
4. Pleasant fancy ; gayety of imagination. 
On the way to the gibbet, a freak took bim in the head to go 
off with a conceit, L’Estrange. 
5, Affected or unnatural conception. 
Some to conceit alone their works confine, Pope. 
6. Favorable or self-flattering opinion; a lofty or 
vain conception of one’s own person or accomplish- 
ments. 


By a litle study and a great conceit of himself, he has lost his 
religion. ‘ Bentley. —~ 


Out of conceit with ; not having a favorable opinion | 


of; no longer pleased with; as, a man is out of con- 
ceit with his dress. Hence, to put one out of conceit 
with, isto make him indifferent to a thing, or in a 
degree displeased with it. Tillotson. Swift. 

€ON-CEIT’, v. & To conceive; to imagine; to 
think ; to fancy. 

The strong, by conceiting themselves weak, are thereby ren- 

dered inactive, * South, 
Conceived ; imagined ; fancied. 

2. part. a. Endowed with fancy or imagination. 
[ Obs.] Knolles. 

3. a. Entertaining a flattering opinion of one’s 
self; having a vain or too high conception of one’s 
Own person or accomplishments ; vain. 

If you think me too conceited, 

Or to passion quickly heated, 
Followed by of before the object of conceit. 
The Athenians were conceited of their own wit, scienco, and 

politeness, Bentley. 
€ON-CEIT’ED-LY, adv. In a conceited manner; 
fancitully ; whimsically. 

Conceitedly dress her. 


Swift. 


Donne, 


2. To hide; to withdraw from observation; to| €ON-CEIT/ED-NESS, n, The state of being con- 


cover or keep from sight; as, a party of men con- 
cealed themselves behind a wall; a mask conceals 
the face. 
What profit is it if we slay our brother and conceal his blood? 
Gen. xxxvil. 
€0N-CEAL'A-BLE, a. That may be concealed, hid, 
or Kept close. Brown, 
€ON-CEAL/ED, (kon-seeld’,) pp. or a. Kept close 
or secret ; hid; withdrawn from sight ; covered. 
€ON-CEAL/ED-LY, adv. So as not to be detected. 
€QN-CEAL/ED-NESS, n. A state of being concealed. 
€ON-CEAL‘ER,», One who concculs ; as, the con- 
cealer of a crime. Clarendon, 
€ON-CEAL/ING, ppr. Keeping close or secret; for- 
hearing to discloge ; hiding ; covering. 
€0N-CEAL'ING, 2. A hiding; a withholding from 


disclosure. 
€0ON-CEAL'MENT, 2. Forbearance of disclosure; a 


ceited ; conceit ; vanity; an overweening fondness 
of one’s own person or endowments. Colliers 
€0ON-CEIT’LESS, a. Of dull conception; stupid ; 
dull of apprehension. [Wot in use.] Ss 
€ON-CEIV’A-BLE, a. [Fr. concevable; Ht, .concepi- 
bile; Sp. conceptible. See Concetve.] 


1. That may be imagined or thought ;. capable of 


being framed in the mind by the fancy or. imagina- 
tion. 
If it were 
ce 


ible to contrive an Invention, whereby any con- 
weight may-be moved by any wer, 


2.’ That may be understood or belfeved: ; 


Iris not conceivable that it should be’ the very person, whose 
shape and vvice is assumed. 7 Piaterbuery: : 


€ON-CEIV’A-BLE-NESS, », The quality af being 


conceivable. 
€0ON-CEIV'A-BLY, adv. Ina conceivable or initelli- 


gible manner. 


CON 


ee 
€ON-CEIVE’, (kon-seeve’,)v. t. [Fr. concercir; [t, 
ncepire: Sp. concebir; Port, conceber; L. concipio; 
con and capio, to take. ; 
1. To receive into the womb, and breed ; to begin 
the formation of the embryo or fetus of an animal, 


Then shall she be free and conceive seed. — Num. v. Heb. ai, . 


Elizabeth hath conceived a son in her old age. — Luke |, 

In sin lid my mother conceive me. — Ps. 

2. To form in the mind; to imagine; to devise, 

They conceive mischief and bring forth vanity. —Job xv. 

es hath conceived @ purpose against you, — Jer, 

Suzy, . 

3. To form an idea in the mind; to-understand ; 
to comprehend ; as, we’ cannot. conceive the manner 
in which spirit operates upon matter. 

4. To think ; to be of opinion; to have an idea, 
to imagine. 

You can hardly conceive this man to have been bred In the 

sume climate, * Swift, 
€ON-CEIVE’, v. *, To have a fetus formed in the 
womb ; to breed ; to become pregnant. 
Thou shalt conceive and bear a son. — Judges xtil. 
2. To think ; to have a conception or idea. 
Conceive of things clearly and distinctly In their wn natal 
The grieved commons ng 

Hardly conceive of me. Shak, 

3. To understand ; to comprehend ; to have a com- 
plete idea of; as, [ can not conceive by what ‘means 
this event has been produced, 

€ON-CEIV'‘ED, (kon-seevd’,) pp, Formed in the 
womb; framied in the mind; devised; imagined ; 
understood. : 

€ON-CEIV’/ER, n, One that conceives; one ‘that 
comprehends, 


-CON-CEIV/ING, ppr. Forming a fetus in the womb; 


In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of somewhat ridleu- 
Baco; 5 


framing in the mind; imagining; devising ; think- 
ing; comprehending. 3 
€ON-CEIV'ING, n. Apprehension ; SOneeyeee a 


€ON-CEL/E-BRATE, ». t. To celebrate together. 
Not used. Sherwood. 
€0N-CEN 


U »”. [L. concentas, from concino, to* sing 
in accordance ; con and cano, to sing. 

1. Concert of voices; concord of sounds; har- 
mony ; as, a concent of notes. Bacim. 

2. Consistency ; accordance; aS, in concent to a 
man’s own principles. . Aiterhury, 

€ON-CENT’ED, part. a.“ Made to accord. Spenser. 
€ON-CEN'TER, | v. i. [Fr. concentrer; It. concen- 
€ON-CEN'IRE, § trgre; Sp. and Port. concentrars 
.con and L. centrum, a center; Gr. xevrpov, a goad, 
a sharp point, a center; xevrew, to prick or § 
The primary sense is a point. ’ 
To come to a point, or to meet in a common ¢en- 
ter; used of converging lines, or other things that 
- méet in a point. y 
All these are like so many lines drawn from several objects, 
that in some way relate to him, and concenter in ay 
€ON-CEN’TER, ) v. . To draw or direct to a com- 
€ON-CEN’TRE,} mon center; to bring to a point, 
as two or more lines or other things. 
The having a part less to animate, will serve to concenter 
picse aa ueale them more active in the rest. - © - 
Decay of Piety. 
€ON-CEN’TER-ED, ) pp. Brought to a conimon cen> 
€ON-CEN’TRED, ter ; united in a point. i 
€ON-CEN’TER-ING, ) ppr. Tending to a common 
€0N-CEN'TRING, center’; bringing to a center, 
€ON-CENT'FUL, a. Harmonious. Fotherby. 
€ON-CEN’TRATE, ».°t [See Concenter.} To 
bring to a common center, or to a closer union; to 
cause to ‘approach nearer to a point, or tenter; to 
bring nearer to each other; as, to concentrate par- 
ticles of salt by evaporating the water that. holds 
them in solution; to concentrate’ the “in ap 
army ; to concentrate rays of light into # focus: 

2. To inerease the specific gravity of a body; 

Note. — The verb concentrate is sometimes accénted 
on the first syllable. Thé reason is, with the’ 
mary accent on the first syllable, and & secon 
accent on the third, the pronunciation of the par- 
ee aoncentrating, concentrated. is. much facil- 
itated. 

€ON-CEN’TRA-TED, pp, or a. Bronght fo a point or 
center ; brought to a closer, unidn ;-redaced to a nar 
row compass ; collected into a closer body. 

€ON-CEN’TRA-TING, -, Bringing to a point or 
to closer union ; collecting into a closer body, or 
narrow compass, 

€ON-CEN-TRA'TION; x. The act of concentrating; 
the act of bringing nearer together; collection into 
a. point ; compression into a narrow space; 
the state of being brought to a point.. 
* 2). In istry, the volatilization. of part of a 
any in order to increase the strength of the re- 


mainder, 
€ON-CEN/TRA-TIVE-NESS, » Among 


: phrenolo. 
ists, the power or faculty of concentriting the in- 
{5 lectual force. y. nots 


OON-CEN TBA, a. [It. concentrico ; Fr. concentrique 3 


concentricus} con and centrum, center.] 
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Having a common center; as, the concentric coats 
_ of an onion ; the cancentric orbits of the planets. 
€ON-CEN TRI€-AL-LY, adv.” In a concentric man- 


ner. 

GON-CEN-TRIC'I-TY, x: State of being concentric. 
€ON-CENT’U-AL, a [from concent.] Harmonious ; 
eee eaene Warton. 
€ON-OEP’TA-€LE, n. [L. conceptaculum; from con- 

tpio. See Conceive.) 

1. That in which any thigg is contained ; a vessel ; 

@ receiver, or receptacle. Woodward. 
In éotany, a follicle; a pericarp of one valve, 
opening longitudinally on ome side and having the 
seeds loose in it. The term has also been applied to 
‘the cases containing the reproductive organs of such 

lants as ferns. Martyn. 
N-CEP’TI-BLE, a. [See Concrrvasre.] That 
may be conceived ; conceivable ; intelligible. ce 

ch Hale. 
€ON.CEP’TION, 2. ([L. conceptio, from concipio. 
(See Conceive.) It. concezione ; Sp. concepcion ; Fr. 


apy 
1, The act of conceiving ; the first formation of the 
embryo or fetus of an animal. 


I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and thy conception, — 
Gen. iii. 


2, The state of being conceived. 

Joy had the like conception in our eyes, Shak, 

3. In preumatology, apprehension of any thing by 
the mind; the act of conceiving in the mind; that 
mental act, or combination of acts, by which an idea 
or notion is formed of an absent object of perception, 
or of a sensation formerly felt. When we see an 
object with our eyes open, we have a perception of 
ft; when the same object is presented to the mind 
with the eyes shut, in idea only, or in memory, we 
have a conception of it. Kames. Stewart, Encyc. 

4. Conception may be sometimes used for the 

wer of conceiving ideas, as when we say, a thing 
is not within our conception. Some writers have de- 
fined conception as a distinct faculty of the mind; 
but it is considered by-others as memory, and per- 
haps with propriety. 

5. Purpose conceived ; conception with reference 
to the performance of an act; as, note his dangerous 
gonception in this point. Shak. 

6. View or opinion ; apprehension ; knowledge. 

And as if beasts conceived what reason were, 
Aad that conception should distinctly show, Dawes, 

7. Conceit ; affected sentiment orthought. [ Rare.] 

He is too full of conceptions, poiits of epigram, and witticisms. 

Dryden, 
Apt to con- 


€ON-CEP’TIOUS, (kon-sep’shus,) a. 
Shak. 


ceive ; fruitful; pregnant. [Nut now used.] 
€ON-CEP’TIVE, a, Capable of conceiving. 
trl ‘ Brown. 
€ON-CEP’TU-AL-IST, 2, One who maintains that 
conceptions are the only universals in philosophy ; a 
nominalist. J. Murdock. 
€ON-CERN’, v. t, [Fr. concerner; It. concernere ; Sp. 
concernir; to concern, to regard, to belong to; Low 
Latin concerno; con and cerno, to separate, sift, di- 
vide ; tosee. If this is the true origin, as I suppose, 
the primary sense is, to reach or extend to, or to look 
to, as we use regard. 
1. To relate or belong to. 
Preaching the kingdom of Géd and teaching those. things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ. — Acts xxviii. ~ 
2. To relate or belong to-in an emphatical man- 
mer; to affect the interest of ; to be of importance to. 


Qur wars with France have affected us in our most tender 
interests, and concerned us more than those with any 


other nation. Addison, 
It much concerns us to secure the favor and provtection of 
5 Anon, 


3. To interest or affect the passions; to take an 
{nterest in ; to engage by feeling or sentiment ; as, a 
good prince concerns himself in the happiness of his 
subjects ; a kind parent concerns himself in the vir- 
tuous education of his children. 

They think themselves out of the reach of Providence, and no 

tonger concerned to solicit his favor, Rogers, 

4. To disturb ; to make uneasy; as, to be much 
concerned for the safety ofa friend. _ Derham. 

5, To intermeddle ; as, we need not concern our- 
selves with the affairs of our neighbors. 

€ON-CERN’, x. That which relates or belongs to 
one; business ; affair; a very general term, express- 
ing whatever occupies the time and attention, or 
affects the interests of a person. , 

Intermeddle not in the private concerns of a fam- 
ily. Religion is the main concern of a rational being. 
We have nov concern in the private quarrels of our 
neighbors. The industrious and prudent occupy 
their time with their own concerns. 

2, Interest; importance; moment; that which 
affects the welfare or happiness ; as, to live in peace, 
is a matter of no small concern to a nation. 

Mysterious secrets of a high concern, 
And ‘weighty truths, solid convincing sense, 
Explained by unaffected eloquence. Roscommon. 


3. Affection ; regard ; careful regard } solicitude ; 


[ Little 


CON 


anxiety ; as, why all this concerg.for the poor things 
of this ljfe ? 
O Marcia, let me hope thy kind conperns 
And gentle wishes follow me to battle. c Addison. 
An impenitent man feels no concern for his soul. Anon. 

4. Persons connected in business, or their affairs 
in general ; as, a debt due to the whole concern; a 
loss affecting the whole concern. . Mercantile Usage, 

€ON-CERN’ED, pp. or a. Interested; engaged ; hav- 
ing a connection with that which may affect the 
interest, welfare, or happiness ; as, all men are con- 
cerned in the propagation of truth; we are concerned 
in the virtuous education of our children. 

2. Interested in business; having connection in 
business; as, A is cqncerned with B in the East 
India trade. Of an advocate or counselor we say, 
he fs concerned in the cause of A against B. 

3. Regarding with care; solicitous ; anxious; as, 

._ We are concerned for the fate of our fleet. 

€ON-CERN’ED-LY, adv. With affection or interest. 

€ON-CERN'ING, ppr. Pertaining to ; regarding ; hav- 
ing relation to. 

The Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel. — Num. x. 

I have accepted thee concerning this thing, —Gen. xix. 

This word has been, considered as a preposition, 
but most improperly ; concerning, when-so called, re- 


fers toa verb, sentence, or proposition ; as, in the first J. 


example, the word applies to the preceding affirma- 
tion. The Lord hath spoken good, which speaking 
good is concerning Israel. Concerning, in this case, 
refers to the first clause of the sentence. 
€ON-CERN’MENT, x. The thing in which one is 
concerned or interested ; concern ; affair ; business ; 
interest. 3 
To mix with thy concernmente I desist. Milton. 
Propositions which extend anly to the present life, are small, 
compared with those that’ have influence upon our everlast- 
ing concernments. se Watts, 

The great concernment of men is with men. Locke, 

2. A particular bearing upon the interest or hap- 
piness of one ;, importance ; moment. 

Experimental truths arg matters of great concernment to 

mankind. Boyle. 

3. Concern ; interposition ; meddling; as, the 
father had no concernment in the marriage of his 
daughter. In this sense, we generally use concern. 

4. Emotion of mind ; solicitude; as, their ambition 
is manifest in their concernmewt. In this sense, con- 
cern is generally used. 

€ON-CERT’, v. t. [It. concertare, to contrive; Sp. 
concertar, to agree, to adjust, to covonant; Port. id. ; 
Fr. concerter; from L. concerto, to strive together ; 
con and certo, to strive. The primary sense is, to set 
or act together. ] 

To contrive and settle by mutual communication 
of opinions or propositions ; to settle or adjust, asa 
plan or system to be pursued, by conference or agree- 
ment of two or more parties; us, to concert meas- 
ures ; to.concert a plan of operations. 

€ON’CERT, xn. Agreement of two or more ina de- 

. sign or plan; union formed by mutual communica- 
tion of opinions and views ; accordance in ascheme ; 
harmony ; as, the allies were frustrated for want of 
concert in their operations ; the emperor and the pope 
acted in concert. 

2. A number or company of musicians, playing 
or singing the same piece of music at the same 


time ; or the music of a company of players or sing- | 


ers, or of both united. 
3. A singing in company. 
4. Accordance; harmony. P 
€ON/CERT-PITCH, zn. In music, the pitch or degree 
of elevation generally adopted for a given hote, and 
by which the other notes are governed. P. Cyc. 
€ON-CERT-A’TION, nz. Strife ;,contention. [Little 


used. } 
€ON-CERT’A-TIVE, a. ° Contentious; quarrelsome. 
€ON-CERT’ED, pp. or a. Mutually contrived: or 
lanned. i 
€ON-CERT'ING, ppr. Contriving together. 
€ON-CERT’O, 2. [It.] A piece of music composed 
for a particular instrument, which bears the greatest 
part in it, or in which the performance is partly 
alone, and partly accompanied by other parts. 
Brandey 
€ON-CES’/SION, (kon-sesh’un,)n. [L. concessio, from 
concedo. See Conceve.] 

1, The act of granting or yielding ; usually imply- 
ing a demand, claim, or request, from the party to 
whom it is made, and thus distinguished from giv- 
ing, Which is voluntary or spontaneous. . 

The concessign of these charters was ina parliamentary Boe 

‘ale, 


2. The thing yielded; as, in the treaty of peace, 
each power made large concessions. 
3. In rhetoric, or debate, the yielding, granting, or 
allowing, to the opposite’ party, some point or fact 
. that may bear dispute, with a view to obtain some- 
thing which can not be denied, or to show that, even 
admitting the point conceded, the cause js not with 
the adverse party, but can be maintained by the ad- 
' vocate on other grounds. 
4. Acknowledgment by way of apology ; confes- 
sion of a fault. 


CON 


©ON-CES/SION-A-RY,a. Yielding by indulgence or 
allowance. 

€ON-CES/SION-IST, n. One who is in favor of mak- 
ing concessions. 

€ON-CES/SIVE, a. Implying concession; as, a con- 
cessive conjunction. Lowth. 

€ON-CES/SIVE-LY, adv. By way of concession or 
yielding; by way of admitting what may be dis- 
putable. Brown, 

€ON-CES’SO-RY, a. Conceding ; yielding. 

€ON-CET'TO, x. [It. See Conceir.] Affected wit; 
conceit. [Not English, nor in use.] Shenstone, 

€ONEH, (konk,)n. [L. concha; Gr. xoyxn; It. conca; 
Sp. concha; Fr. conque; probably W. cocos, cockles, 
and perhaps allied to cogiaw, to frown, to knit the 
brows, that is, to wrinkle. See Cancer.) 

A marine shell. 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conghs be drew. 
=f Dryden. 
€ONEH'T-FER, (konk’e-fer,) x. [L. concha, a shell, 
and fero, to bear.} 

An animal that produces or is covered with a shell, 
as the tortoise ; applied particularly to bivalve mol- 
lusks. Cuvier. Kirby. 

€ONE€H-IF’ER-OUS, c. Producing or having shells. 

€ONEH'ITE, (konk/ite,)n. A fossil or petrified conch 
or shell. Nat. Hist. 

€ONEH/OID, (Konk/oid,) n. [eonch, supra, and Gr 
ecdoc, form.} 

The name of a curve, given to it by its inventor, 
Nicomedes. 

€ONEH-OID'/AL, a. In mineralogy, having curved 
elevations or depressions; in form like the valve of a 
bivalve shell; applied only to a surface produced by 

* fracture ; the fracture, when of the kind described, 
is said to be conchoidal. Dana. 

€ON€H-O-LOG/IE-AL, a. [See Concnotocy.] Per- 
taining to conchology. 

€ONEH-OL/O-GIST, n. One versed in the natural 
history of shells; one who studies the nature, prop- 
erties, and habits, of shells and their included 
animals, 

€ONEH-OL/0-GY,n. [Gr. xoyxn, abhell, and Aoyos, 
discourse. ] 

The doctrine or science of shells and the animals 
that inhabit them. 

€CONEH-OM'E-TER, n, [Gr. xoyxn, a shell, and 
usTpew, to measure. ] 

An instrument for measuring shells, Barnesb: 

€ONEH-YL-I-A/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. [from conch. 
Pertaining to shells; resembling a shell; as, conchy' 
taceoug impressions. trwan. 

€ONCH-YL-I-OL/O-GIST, ) [from L. conchylium, a 

€ON€EH-YL-I-OL/0-GY. shel]-fish.] See Concn- 
oLocist and ConcHo.Locy. 

prince MW/E-TRY, n. [L. conchylium, and Gr. 
pPETpOY. 

The art or science of measuring shells or their 
curves, ; 

€ONEH-YL'I-OUS, a. 
shells. 

€ON’CIA-TOR, n. In glass-works, the person who 
weighs and proportions the salt on ashes and sand, 
and who works and tempers them. Encyc. 

CON-CIERGE’, ere FL Re n. ([Fr.] A keeper, as 
of a prison, a palace, &c. 

€ON-CIL/I-A-BLE, n, [L. conciliabulum.] . 

A small assembly, [Jot in use.] Bacon, 

€ON-CIL'I-AR, a, [froin L. concilium; a council.) 

Pertaining or relating to a council, ahiees used. } 

€ONNIL'I-ATE, (kon-sil’e-Ate,) v. t. [L. concilio, to 
draw or bring together, to unite; a compound of con 
and calo, Gr. kadew, to call; Ch. %45x in Apb., from 
»s$a, N55, or 755, to hold or keep, to trust, to finish, 
to call, to thunder; W. galw. The primary sense of 
the root is, to strain, stretch, drive, or draw. Calling 
is a straining or driving of voice. See Class Gl, No. 
32, 36, 48, 49; and see Counci.] 

1. To lead or draw to, by moral influence or 
power; to win, gain, or engage, as the affections, 
favor, or good-will; as, politeness and hospitality 
conciliate affection. , 

2. To reconcile, or bring to a state of friendship, 
as persons at variance. We say, an attempt has 
been made to conciliate the contending parties 

€ON-CIL'I-A-TED, pp. Won; gained; engaged b 
moral influence, as by favor or affection ; reconciled. 

€ON-CIL'I-A-TING, ppr. Winning; engaging; rec- 
onciling. : 

2. a, Winning; having the quality of gaining: 
favor ; as, a conciliating address, 

€ON-CIL-I-A'/TION, n, The act of winning or gain- 
ing, as esteem, favor, or affection ; reconciliation. 

aot Sy wae: n. One who conciliates or recon- 
ciles. 

€ON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY, a. Tending to conciliate or 
reconcile ; tending to make peace between persons 
at variance; pacific; as, the general made concilia~ 
tory propositions to the insurgents; the legislature 
adopted concilidtory measures. 

€ON-CIN'NI-TY, n. [L. concinnitas, from concinnus, 
fit, concinno, to fit or prepare ; either from con and 
cano, to sound in accord, or the last constituent of 
the word may be the Heb. and Ch, **5, to fit or adapt.) 


Of the nature or species of 
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1. Fitness; suitableness; neatness. [Zitéle wsed.] 

2. A jingling of words. ; hit. 
€ON-CIN'NOUS, a. [L. concinnus. 
N 


@ concinnoys interval in music; a concinnous system. 


Eacyc. 
CONCIO AD CLE'RUM, (kon'she-o,) [L.] A ser- 
mon to the clergy. 


a 4 
€ON‘CIO-NA4-TOR, n. [Infra.] “A preacher. [Wot 


in ett 
€ON‘CIO-NA-TO-RY, a. [L. convionatorius, from 
concio, an assembly. ]} : : a 
Pertaining to’ preaching or discourses to public 
assemblies. _., Howel. 
©ON-CISE’, a. [L. concrsus, cut off, brief, from con- 
’ cido; con and cede, to cut, See,Class Gd, No. 2, 4, 
8, 49, 59.] 

Brief; short, applied to language or style; con- 
taining few words ; comprehensive ; comprehending 
much in few words, or the principal matters only ; 
as, in Genesis we have a contise account of the 
creation. 


The concise style, which expresseth not enough, but leaves 
somewhat to be understood, 5 E B. Jonson, 
Where the author is too brief and concise, amplify a ee 


€0ON-CISE/LY, adv. Briefly; in few words; com- 
rehensively. ‘ j 
€0N-CISE'NESS, 2. Brevity in speaking or wri- 
ting ; as, conciseness'should not be studied at the ex- 
pense of perspicuity. af 
€ON-CIS/ION, (kon-sizh’/un,) x [Low L.. concisio, 
from concisum, concido, to cut off; It. concisione.] 

Literally, a cutting off. Hence, 

In Scripture, the Jews, or those who adhered to 
circumcision, which, after our Savior’s death, was 
no longer a seal of the covenant, but a mere cutting 
of the flesh. 

Boware of dogs; beware of the concision, — Phil, tii. 
€ON-CI-TA’TION, 2. [L. concitatio, from concito, to 
stir or disturb ; con and cito, to stir. 

The act of stirring up, exciting, or putting in mo- 

€ON-CITE’, v. t. [L. concito.] [tion. 

To excite. [Mot in — 

€ON-CiT’ED, pp. Excited. 

€ON-CIT/ING, ppr. Exciting. 

€ON-CIT’L-ZEN, n. A fellow-citizen. 

€ON-CLA-MA’TION, n. [L. conclamatio, from con- 
clamo; con and clamo, to cry out. See Cxrarm.] 

An outcry or shout of many together. Dict. 

€ON'ELAVE, nv. [L. conclave, an inner room; con 
ae clavis, a key, or from the same root, to make 
ast. 

1. A private apartment, particularly the room in 
which the cardinals of the Roman Catholic church 
meet in privacy, for the election of a pope. It cor- 
sists of a range of small cells, or apartments, stand- 
ing in a line along the galleries and hall of the Vati- 
can. . _ Encys. 

2. The assembly or meeting of the cardinals, shut 
up forthe election of a pope. Encyc. 

3. A private meeting ; a close assembly. ° Garth. 

CON'ELA-VIST, n. An attendant whom a cardinal 
is allowed to take with him into the conclave for the 
choice of a pope. Encyc. Am. 

©ON-CLUDE’, v. t. [L. concludo;s con and cleudo, or 
cludo, to shut; Gr. xetdow, or -KAetw, contracted ; 
It. conchiudere ; Sp. concluir ; Port. id.; Fr. conclure. 


The sense is, to stop, make fast, shut, or rather to, 


Hence, in Latin, claudo signifies to 


thrust together, 
See 


halt or limp, that is, to stop, as well as to shut. 
Liv. 
1. To shut. 
The very person of Christ—was only, teuching bedily sub- 
Sanee coniauded in the grave, : J Hooker. 
This use of the word is uncommon.] 
To include ; to comprehend. 
For God hath concluded them all in unbelief, — Rom. xt, 
The Scripture hath concluded all under sin. — Gal. iii. 
The meaning of the word in the latter passage may 
be, to declare irrevocably, or to doom. 
3. To collect by reasoning ; to infer, as from prem- 
ises ; to close an argument by inferring. 
Therefore we conclude, that a man is justified by faith without 
the deeds of the law. — Rom. iii. * ‘ : 
4. To decide ; to determine; to make a final judg- 
ment or determination. 
As touching the Gentiles who believe, we have written and 
concluded that they observe no such thing. — Rom. xi, 
5. To end ; to finish. 
1 will conclude this part with the speech of a counselor of 
state, Bacon. 
6. To stop or restrain, or,as in law, to estop from 
further argument or proceedings; to oblige or bind, 
as by authority, or by one’s own argument or con- 
cession ; generally in the passive; as, the defendant 
is concluded by his own plea. 


If they will eppest to revelation for their creation, they mmst be 
concluded by it. i Hale, 


T do not consider the decision of that motion, upon affidavits, to_ 


amount to a ree judicata, which ought to. conclude the 
present inquiry. Kent. 


See Concin-| 


ITY. 
He suitable ; agreeable ; becoming ; pleasant; as, / 
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€0N-€LUDE’, v i To.infer, as a consequence; to 
determine. ° 
The world will conclude I had a conscience. 
P ve Arbuthnot. 
But this verb is really transitive. The world will 
conclude that I hada guilty conscience —that is here 
the object, referring to the subsequent clause of the 
sentence. [See verb transitive, No. 3.] 
2. To settle opinion ; to form a final judgnient. 
Can we conclude apon Luther's instability, as our outhor has 
done? Atterbury. 
3. To end. - 
Sige A train of lies, 
That, made in lust, conclude iu perjuries, Dryden, 
The old form of expression, to conclude of, is no 
longer in use. _. 
€ON-€LUD’ED, pp. Shut; ended; finished ; deter- 
mined ; inferred ; comprehended ; stopped, or bound. 
€0ON-€LUD’EN-CY, 2. Inference ; logical deduction 
from premises. Hale. 
€ON-€LUD/ENT, a. Bringing to a close; meclsives 
‘acon. 
€ON-€LUD/ER, n. One who concludes. Mountagu. 
€ON-€LUD/ING, ppr. Shutting; ending; determin- 
ing ; inferring ; comprehending. 
2. a. Final; ending; closing; as, the concluding 
Sentence of an essay. - 
€ON-€LUD/ING-LY, adv. Conclusively ; with in- 
controvertible evidence. [Little used.] Digby. 
€ON-€LU’SI-BLE, a. That may be concluded or in- 
fetred ; determinable. [Little used.] _ Hammond. 


| CON-€LD/SION, (kon-kla/zhun,) n. [L. conclusio.] 


l-End ; close ; the last part; as, the conclusion-of 
an address. . 
2. The close of an argument, debate, or reasoning ; 
inference that ends the discussion ; final result. 
Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter; Fear God 
and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of 
man, — Eccles. xii, A 
3. Determination; final decision ;. as; after long 
debate, the house of commons came to this conclusion. 
4. Consequence ; inference; that which is col- 
lected or drawn from premises ; particularly deduc- 
tion from propositions, facts, experience, or reasoning. 
5. The event of experiments ; experiment. 


We practice all conclusions of grafling and inoculating. 
ue used. 


6. Confinement of the thoughts; silence. 


used. 
CONELO/SION-AL, « Concluding. [Wot used.] 
€ON-€LU'SIVE, a. [It. Ea [ Hooper. 
1. Final; decisive; as, a conclusive answer to a 
proposition. 
2, Decisive; giving a final determination; pre- 
cluding a further act. 
The agreeing votes of both houses were not, by any law or 
reason, conclusive to my Judgment, King Charles. 


[Lit 
‘on. 


[Noe 
Shak. 


3. Decisive’; concluding the question ;. putting an 


end to debate ; as, a conclusive argument. 

4. Regularly consequential. 

Men, not knowihg the true forms of syllogisms, can not know 
whether they are made in right and conclusive modes 
and figures, | F Locke. 

€ON-€LU'SIVE-LY, adv. Decisively; with final 
determination; as, the point of law «is conclusively 


settled. 

€ON-€LU'/SIVE-NESS, 2 The quality of being 
conclusive, or decisive ; the power of determining 
the opinion, or of settling a question ; as, the conclu- 


siveness of evidence, or of an argumenit. Hale. 
€ON-€LV/SO-RY, a._ Conclusive, 
€ON-€O0-AG/U-LATE, v.t. [con and coagulate.] To 

curdle or congeal one thing with another. Boyle. 


€ON-€0-AG/U-LA-TED, pp. Curdled ; concreted. 
€0N-€O-AG/U-LA-TING, ppr. Concreting ; curdling. 
€0ON-€0-AG-U-LA/TION, n. A coagulating together, 
as different substances, or bodies, in one mass. 
Crystallization of different salts in the same men- 
struum. . Coxe. 
This word is little used.] 
CON-COET", v. t. -[L. concoquo, concoctum ; con and 
coguo, to cook, See Coor.] 
1. To digest by the stomach, so as to turn food to 
chyle or nutriment. 
The vital functions are performed by general and constant laws ; 
the food is concocted. , ne, 
2. To purify or sublime ; to refine by separating 
the gross or extraneous matter ; as, concocted venom. 


Themson. 
3. Toripen. [Obs.] 
Fruits and grains are halfa yearin concocting. Bacon. 
4. Figuratively, to form and prepare in the mind ; 
as, to concoct a scheme. 
€ON-COECT'ED, pp.ora. Digested ; purified ; ripened. 
couecna 7) A elias who concocts. 
N-€0€ pr. Digesting ; purifying ; ripening, 
CON-€0€/TION: [Ee conedoe| a ae Poe, 
1. Digestion or solution in the stomach ; the pro- 
cess by which food is turned into chyle, or otherwise 
prepared to nourish the body; the change which 
food undergoes in the stomach. Coze. Encyc. 
~Maturation ; the process by which morbid mat- 


CON 


ter is separated from the blood or humors, or other- 
wise changed and prepared to be thrown off. Coxe, — 
3. A ripening ; the acceleration of any thing to- 
ward perfection. Johnson, 
€ON-€OCTIVE, a. Digesting ; having the power of 


digesting or ripening. Wilton. 
€ON’COL-OR, (-kul-lur,) a Of one color [Wot in 
Brown, 


use. 
€ON-COM'I-TANCE, )x. [L. con and comiter, to 
€ON-€OM'I-TAN-CY, accompany, from comes, a 
companion. See Count.] 
A being together, or in connection with another 
thing. 
The secondary action subsisteth not alone, but in concomitancy 
with the other. Brown. 
€ON-€OM'I-TANT, a. Accompanying; conjoined 
with; concurrent; attending. 
It has pleased our wise Creator to annex to several objects a 
concomitant pleasure, cke. 
€ON-€OM'I-TANT, n. A companion; a person or 
thing that accompanies another, or is collaterally con- 
nected. Jt is seldom applied to persons. 
The other concomitant ot ingratitude is hard-heartedness. 
South, 
Reproach is a concomitant to greatness, Alihion, 
€ON-€OM'I-TANT-LY, adv. In company: with oth- 
Pearson. 


ers. 
€ON-€OM'I-TATE, ¥..t. To accompany or attend; 
to be collaterally connected. font used.| Harvey. 
€ON’ECORD, x. [Fr. concorde; L. concordia, from con- 
cors, of con and cor, cordis, the heart. See Accorp.]} 
1. Agreement between persons ; union in opinions, 
sentiments, views, or interests ; peace; harmony. 
What concord hath Christ with Belial? —2 Cor. vi. 


2. Agreement between things; suitableness ; har- 
’ mony. 
Tf, nature’s concord broke, 
_Among the constellations, war were sprung. Milton. 

3. In music, conSent of sounds ; harmony ; thé re- 
lation betweeh two or more sounds which are agree- 
able to the ear. [See Cuoxp.] 

The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor fs not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons. y 

4. Acompact ; an agreement by stipulation ; treaty. 

‘ Davies. 

5. In law, an agreement between the parties ina 
fine, made by leave of the court. This is an ac- 
knowledginent from the deforciants that the land in 
question is the right of the complainant. 

Blackstone. 

6. In grammar, agreement of words in construc- 
tion, as adjectives with nouns in gender, numbery 
and case, or verbs with nouns or pronouns in num- 
ber and person. Or concord may signify the system 
of rules for construction called syntar. 

Form of concord, in ecclesiastical history, is a book 
among the Lutherans containing a system of doc- 
trines to be subscribed as a condition of communion, 
composed af Torgau in 1576. Encye. 

€ON-CORD'A-BLE, a. That may accord ; agreeing; 
harmonious. 

€ON-€ORD'A-BLY, adv. With agreement. Rogers. 

€ON-CORD/ANCE, x. _ [Fr. concordance; It. concor- 
danza; Li. concordans,; from concerdo, to agree. See 
Concorp.] 
~1. Agreement? In this sense Accorpance is gener- 

2. In grammar, concord. [Not used.] [ally used. 

3. A dictionary or index in which all the principal 
words used in the Scriptures are arranged alphabet- 
ically, and the book, chapter, and verse, in which 
each word occurs, are noted; designed to assist an 
inquirer in finding any passage of Scripture, by 
means of any leading word in a verse which he can 
recollect. 

€ON-CORD'AN-CY, 7. Agreement. Mountagu. 

€ON-€ORD/ANT, a. Agreeing; agreeable; corre- 
spondént; harinonious. Brown, 

€ON-€ORD/ANT, xn. That which is accordant. 

5 Mountagu. 
€0N-CORD!/ANT-LY, adv. In conjunction. 
€ON-€CORD/AT, n “An agreement made by a tempo- 

ral sovereign with the pope relative to ecclesiastical 
matters. : 

2. In the carton law, a compact, covenant, or agree- 
ment concerning some beneficiary matter; as, a res- 
ignation, permutation, promotion, and the like. 

€ON-CORDIIST, n. The compiler of a concordance, 
Ch. Observer, March, 1811. 
€ON-COR'PO-RATE, v. t. ['L concorporo, of con and 
corpus, a body. 

To unite different things in one mass or Body ; to 
incorporate. [Little used.] 

€ON-€OR’PO-RATE, v. i. To unite in one 
body. , Cleaveland. 

€ON-€OR'PO-RA-TED, pp. United in a mass or body, 

€ON-€OR'PO-RA-TING, ppr. Uniting in a mass op 


body. 

€ON-€OR-PO-RA/TION, zn. Union of things in one 
mass or body. 

€ON/EOURSE, n. [Ft. concours; Sp. concurso; It 
concorso; L.’concursus, from concurro, to run togeth~ 
er; con and curro, to run.] 


ay 
mass or 
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a A moving, flowing, or running together ; con-| CON-ERB'TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to or made 


uence ; as, a fortuitous concourse of atoms; a con- 
ourse of men. 
3 2. A meeting ; an assembly of men ; an assemblage 
Of things ; a collection formed by a voluntary or spon- 
taneous moving and meeting in one place. Acts xix. 
3. The place or point of meeting, or a meeting ; the 
point of junction of two bodies. 
The drop will begin to move toward the concourse of the 
glasses. Newton, 
% pene application is unusual. ] 
@ON-CRE-ATE’, v. t. [con and create; It. concreare.] 
To create with, or at the same time. 


Dr. Taylor insists that it is inconsistent with the nature of | 


virtue that it should be concreated with any person. 
Edwards, Orig. Sin. 
€ON-€RE-AT’ED, pp. or a. 
time, or in union with. 
€ON-€RED'IT, v. t. To intrust. [Not used.] Barrow. 
€ON-CRE-MA’TION, n. [L. concremo, to burn to- 
gether ; con and cremo, to burn. 

The act of burning different things together. [Lit- 

le used. 
€ON’€RE-MENT, 7. oy L. concrementum, from 
<oncresco, to grow together. See Concrete.]} 

A growing together ; the collection or mass formed 

_ by concretion, or natural union. Hale. 
’ €ON-€RES/CENCE, n. [L. concrescentia, concrésco. 
‘See Concrerte.]} ' 

Growth or increase ; the act of growing or increas- 
{ng by spontaneous union, or the coalescence of sep= 
arate particles. Ralegh. _ 

€ON-€RES/CI-BLE, ec. Capable of concreting ;. that 
“nay congeal ar be changed from a liquid to a solid 
State. 
They formed a genuine, fixed, concrescible oil,  Foureroy. 
CONCRETE, a. [L. concretus, from concresco, to grow 
together ; con and cresco, to grow. See Grow.] 

1. Literally, united in growth. Hence, formed by 
toalition of separate particles in one body 3 Consist- 
nt in a mass ; united in a solid form. 

The first concrete state Or consistent surface of the chaos, 

Burnet. 

2. In logic, existing in a subject; not abstract ; as, 
the white snow. Here whiteness is considered as ex- 
(sting in the snow, and not as a separate thing. 

Concrete terms, while they express the quality, de also ex- 

press, or imply, or refer toa eubject to which they jae 
alts. 

3. A concrete number expresses or denotes a partic- 
lar subject; as, three men; but when we use a 
gumber without reference to a particular subject, as 
three or five, we use the term in the abstract. 

Barlow. Bailey. 

4, In phonology, & concrete sound, or movement of 
¢he voice, is one which slides continuously up or 
down, as distinguished from a discrete movement, 
fin which the voice leaps at once from one line of 
oa to another. 3 Rush. 

€0ON'CRETE, nr. A compound; a mass formed by 
concretion, spontaneous union, or coalescence of sep- 

@rate particles of matter in one body. 
Gold is a perous concrete. , Bentley. 


9. In philosophy, a mass or compound body, made 
Gp of different ingredients ; a mixed body or mass. 
“Soap is a factitious concrete. Entye. 


3. In logic, a concrete term ; a term that includes 
‘both the quality and the subject in which it exists; 
23, nigrum, a black thing. Ainswarth. 

4, In architecture, a mass of stone chippings, peb- 
bles, &c., cemented by mortar, laid at the foundation 
of walls in spongy soils. Brande. 

€ON-€RETE’, v.% To unite or coalesce, as separate 
particles, into a mass or solid body, chiefly by spon- 
éaneous cohesion, or other natural process; as, saline 
particles concrete into crystals; blood concretes in a 
bowl. Applied to some substances, it is equivalent 
to indurate; as, metallic matter concretes into a hard 
‘body. Applied to other substances, it is equivalent 
‘to congeal, thicken, tnspissate, coagulate, as in the 
concretion of blood. Arbuthnot. Woodward. Newton. 
€ON-CRETE’, v.t. To forma mass by the cohesion 
or coalescence of separate particles: Hale. 
S£ON-CRET’ED, pp. ora. United. into a solid mass; 
_ congealed, inspissated, clotted. 
t€ON-CRETEH!LY, adv. Inaconcrete manner; in a 
manner to include the subject with the predicate ; 
mot aber Norris. 
€0N-CRETE/NESS, nz. A state of being concrete; 
coagulation. , 
€ON-CRET'ING, ppr. Coalescing or congealing in a 
mass ; becoming thick ; making solid. 
€ON-CRE' TION, (Kon-kré/shun,) n. The act of con- 
erecting; the process by which soft or fluid bodies 
become thick, consistent, solid, or hard; the act of 
growing together, or of uniting, by other natural pro- 
cess, the small particles of matter into a mass. 

2. The mass or solid matter formed by growing to- 

gether, by congelation, condensation, coagulation, or 
nduration ; a clot ; a Jump; a solid substance formed 
4n the soft parts or in the cavities of animal bodies, 
€ON-CRE/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to concretion. 
i : 


reated at the same | 


up of concretions ; producing concretions. Hitchcock. 
€ON-€RE/TIVE, a. Causing to concrete; having 
pewer to produce concretion; tending to form a 
solid mass from separate particles; as, concretive 
juices. Brown. 
€ON-CRE’/TURE, zn. A mass formed by concretion. 
Ale: Cat ; / 
€ON-E€REW’, (kria’,) v.t To grow together. [Wot 
used.] Spenser. 
€ON-CRIM-IN-A'TION, n. A joint accusation. 
€ON-€0/BIN-AGE, n._ [Fr. See Concuntne.] The 
act or practice of cohabiting, as man and woman, in 
sexual commerce, without the authority of law ora 
legal marriage. in @ more general sense, this word 
is used to express any criminal or prohibited sexual 
commerce, including adultery, incest, and forni- 
ation. 

In some countries, concubinage is marriage of an 
inferior kind, or performed with less solemnity than 
a true or formal marriage; or marriage with a 
woman of inferior condition, to whom the husband 
does not convey his rank or quality. This is said to 
be still in use in Germany. Encyc. 

In law, concubinage is used as an exception against 
her that sueth for dower; in which it is alleged that 
she was not lawfully married. to the man in whose 
lands she seeks to be endowed, but that-she was his 
concubine. Cowel. 

€ON-€0’BIN-AL, a. Pertaining to concubinage. 

CoN SU PINAEY, nr. One who indulges in concu- 

inage. rage 

€ON-€U'BIN-A-RY, a. Relating to concubjnage. 

€ON-€U’BIN-ATE, 2.~ Whoredom ; lewduess. [ot 
in met] Taylor. 

€ON’'CU-BINE, (konk‘yu-bine,) x. [Fr., from L. con- 
cubina, froin concumbo, to lie-together; con and cum- 
bo, or cubo, to his down. 

1, A woman who cohabits with a man without 
the authority of a legal marriage ; a woman kept for 
lewd purposes ; a kept mistress. 

Bacon. Shak, Dryden. 

2. A wife of inferior condition; a lawful wife,.but 
not united to the man by the usual ceremonies, and 
of inferior condition. Such were Hagar and Ketu- 
rah, the concubines of Abraham ; and such concu- 
bines were allowed by the Roman laws. 

Encyc. Cruden, 
€ON-€UL'EATE, v. t. [L. conculco.] To tread on; 
to trample under foot. Mountagu, 

€ON-€UL/€A-TED, pp. Trampled on. 

€QN-CUL'EA-TING, ppr. Treading on. 

€ON-€UL-CA/TION, x A trampling under foot. 
ive much ee), 

€ON-€U/PIS-CENCE, n. 
cupisco, to covet or lust a! 
or covet.] 

Lust ; unlawful or irregular desire of sexual 


fi concupiscentia, from con- 
er; con’and cupio, to desire 


4. Agreement; consent ; approbation. See No, 2 
5. Agreement or consent, implying joint aid or 
contribution of power or influence. 
From these sublime images we collect the greatness of the 
work, and the necessity of the diyine concurrence to it. 
Rogers. 
6. A meeting, as of claims, or power; joint rights, 
implying equality in different persons or bodies; as, 
a concurrence of jurisdiction in two different courts. .. 
€ON-CUR'REN-CY,n. The same as Concurrence. 
€ON-€UR/RENT, a. Meeting; uniting; accompany- 
ing; acting in conjunction; agreeing in the same 
act; contributing to the same event or effect; op- 
erating with. 
I join with these laws the personal pens of the king's son} 
as a concurrent cause of this reformation. Davies, 
All combined, 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind, 
And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire. 
2. Conjoined ; associate ; concomitant, 
There is fo difference between the concurrent écho and the Ite 
rant, but the quickness er slowness of the return. Bacon, 
3. Jeint and equal} -existing together and operat- 
ing on the same objects. The courts of the United 
State’, and those of the States, have, in seme cases, 
concurrent jurisdiction. ; 
€ON-€UR/RENT, x. That which concurs; joint or 
contributory cause. 
To all affairs of importance there are three necessary concurs 
rents — time, industry, and faculties. Decay of Piety, 


€ON-€CUR/RENT-LY, adv. With concurrence; unit- 


edly. 

€ON-CUR‘RING, ppr. or a. Meeting in the same 
point ;. agreeing; running or acting together; unit- 
ing in action; contributing to the same event or 
effect ; consenting. 

A concurring figure, in geometry, is one which, 
being laid on another, exactly meets every part of it, 
or one which corresponds with it in all its parts. 

€ON-€US-SA/TION, n. [See Conchanan A vios 
lent shock or agitation. 
€ON-CUS'/SED, (kon-kust’,) a, Shaken. . 
€ON-€US/SION, (kon-kush/un,) n. [L. concussio, 
from concutio, to shake, from con and quatio, quasso 
to shake or shatter. From the sense of discutio an 
ercutio, we may infer that the primary sense is to 
eat, to strike, or to beat in pieces, to bruise, to beat 
down, Fr. casser, Eng. to quash, L. cedo;cudo. . See 
Class Gd, No. 38, 40, 76, and Class Gs, No. 17.] 

1. The act of shaking, particularly and properly 
by the stroke or impulse of another body. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells, in populous cities, hath 
dissipated pesulent air, which may be from the concussion 
of the air. 3 Bacon, 

2. The state of being shaken; a shock; as, the 
concussion of the brain by astroke. It is used also 
for shaking or agitation in general; as, the concus- 
sion of the earth. Woodward. 


Dryden. 


pleasure. In a more general sense, the coveting of | CON-CUS/SIVE, a, Having the power or quality of 


carnal things, or an irregular appetite for worldly 
good ; inclination for unlawful enjoyments, 
We know even secret concupiscence to be sin. Hooker. 


Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, wrought iu me all 
manner of concupiscence. — Rom, vii. 


€ON-€0'PIS-CENT, a. Desirous of unlawful pleas- 
ure; libidinous. Shak. 
€ON-€U-PIS-CEN’/TIAL, a, Relating to concu- 
iscence. 


€ON-€0'PIS-CI-BLE, a. Exciting or impelling to the t 


enjoyment of carnal pleasure ; inclining to the at- 
tainment of pleasure or good ; as, concupiscible appe- 
tite. South, 
€ON-€UR’, v. « [L. concurro, to run together; con 
and curro, te run; It. concorrere; Sp. concurrir; 
Port. concorrer ; Fr. concourir.] 
1. To meet in the same point ; to agree. 
Reason and sense concur. Temple. 


9. To agree ; to join or unite, as in one action or 
opinion; to meet, mind with mind; as, the two 
houses of parliament concur in the measure. ‘ 

It has with before the person with whom one 
agrees ; as, Mr. Burke concurred with Lord Chatham 
in opinion. 

It has éo before the effect. 

Extremes in man concur to general uso. Pope. 


3. To unite or be conjoined, with the consequen- 
tial sense of aiding, or contributing power or in- 
fluence to a common object ; as, various causes nay 
concur in the changes of temperature. 

€ON-CUR/RENCE, n A meeting -or coming to- 
gether ; union ; conjunction. 

We have no other measure but of our own Ideas, with the 

concurrence of other probable reasons, to persuade us. 

Locke, 

2. A meeting of minds; agreement in opinion; 
anion in design ; implying joint approbation. 

Tarquin the Proud was expelled by the universal concurrence 

of nobles and people. Swift. 
3. A meeting or conjunction, whether casual or 
intended ; combination of agents, circumstances, or 
events. 


Struck with these great concurrences of things,  Crashaw. 


shaking. Johnson. 

€OND, v.t. [Fr. conduire.] In seamen's language, to 
conduct a ship; to direct the man at the helm how 
to steer. Bailey. Encyc. 

€0ON-DEMN’, (kon-dem’,) v. t. [L. condemno; con 
and damno, to condemn, to disapprove, to doom, to 
devote ; It. condannare, dannare; Port. condenar; Sp. 
id. ; FY. condamnar; Arm. condauni; D, doemen, ver 
doemen; G. verdammen; Sw. déma, fordéma; Dan, 
dimmer, fordémmer ; Sax. deman, fordeman, to deem, 
to doom, to judge, to condemn. See Damn, Derm, 
Doom. 

1. To pronounce to be utterly wrong; to utter a 
sentence of disapprobation against; to censure ; to 
blame. But the word often expresses more than 
censure or blame, and seems to include the idea of 
utter rejection; as, to condemn heretical opinions; to 
condemn one’s conduct, 

We condemn mistakes with asperity, where we pass over sing 

with gentleness, Buckminster. 

2.. To determine or judge to be wrong, or guilty ; 
to disallow ; to disapprove. 

Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we have confidence to 

ward God. — 1 John iii. 

3. To. Witness against; to show or prove to be 
wrong, or guilty, by.a contrary practice. 

‘The men of Nineveh shall rise fn Jadgment with this generation, 

and shall condemn it. — Matt. xil. 

4, To pronounce to be guilty ; to sentence to pun- 
ishment; to utter sentence against judicially; to 
doom ; opposed’ to acquit or absolve; with to before 
the penalty. 

The Son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests, ang 

oe scribes, and they shall condemn him to death. = 
alt. XxX. 

He ihat beloved on him fs not condemned. — John iil. 

5. To doom or sentence to pay a fine ; to fine. 

And the king of Egypt — condemned the land in a huudred tale 

ents of silver. — 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

6. To judge or pronounce to be unfit for use, 
or service; a3, the ship was condemned as not sea- 
worthy. ; 

7. To judge or pronounce to be forfeited; as, the 
ship and her cargo were condemned. 
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€ON-DEM’NA-BLE, a. That may be condemned ; 
blamable ; culpable. Brown. 

€0N-DEM-NA'TION, 2. [L. condemnatio.] The act 
of condemning ; the judicial act of declaring one 
guilty, and dooming him to punishment, 


For the judgment was by one to condemnation. — Rom. v, 
2, The state of being condemned. 


Dost thou not fear God, seeing thou art in the same condemna- 
tion ?— Luke xxiii. 


8. The cause or reason of a sentence of condem- 

nation. John iii. 

€ON-DEM’NA-TO-RY, a. Condemning ; bearing con- 
demnation or censure ; as, a condemnatory sentence 
or decree. 

€ON-DEMN’ED, (kon-demd’) pp. or a. 
pronounced to be wrong, guilty, worthless, or for- 
feited ; adjudged or sentenced to punishment. 

€ON-DEM‘NER, 2. One who condemns or censures. 

€ON-DEM'NING, ppr. or a, Censuring; disallowing ; 
pronouncing to be wrong, guilty, worthless, or for- 
feited ; sentencing to punishment. 

€ON-DENS/A-BLE, a. [See Conprnsz.] Capable 
of being condensed; that may be compressed into a 
smaller compass, and into a more close, compact 
state ; as, vapor is condensable. 

€ON-DENS/ATE, v. t. [See Conpensz.] To con- 
dense ; to compress into a closer form ; to cause to 
take a more cpmpact state ; to make more dense. 

€ON-DENS/ATE, v. 7. To become more dense, close, 
or hard. 

€ON-DENS’ATE,a. Made dense; condensed; made 
more close or compact. -Peacham. 

€ON-DENS/A-TED, pp. Condensed; made more 


compact. 
€ON-DENS/4-TING, ppr. Making more close or 


compact. 
€ON-DEN-SA’TION, 2. [L. condensatio. See Con- 
DENSE. 

The ie of making more dense or compact ; of the 
act of causing the parts that compose a body to ap- 
proach or unite more closely, either by mechanical 
pressure or by a natural process ; the state of being 
condensed. Dew and clouds are supposed to be 
formed by the condensation of vapor. It is opposed to 
rarefaction and erpansion. Condensation is applica- 
ble to any compressible matter; and from condensa- 
tion proceeds increased haftess, solidity, and weight. 

€ON-DENS'A-TIVE, a. Having a power or tendency 
to condense. 

€ON-DENSE’, (kon-dens’,) v. t. [L. condenso ; con 
and denso, to make thick or close ; It. condensare ; 
Sp. and Port. condensar; Fr. condenser. See Densez.] 

1. To make more close, thick, or compact ; to cause 
the particles of a body to approach, or to unite more 
closely, either by their own attraction or affinity, or 
by mechanical force. Thus vapor is said to he con- 
densed into water by the application of cold; and air 
is condensed in a tube by pressure. Hence the word 
is sometimes equivalent to compress. 

2. To make thick; to inspissate ; applied ta soft, 
compressible substances. 

3. To compress into a smaller compass, or intoa 
close. body ; to crowd ; applied to separate individuals. 
Thus we say, to condense ideas into a smaller com- 

S38, Dryden. 

eON-DENSE’, v,% To become close or more com- 
‘pact, as the particles of a body ; to approach or unite 
more closely ; to grow thick. 


Newton. 


€ON-DENSE’, a. Close in texture or composition ; 
compact ; firm; dense ; condensated. [See Densz, 
which is generally used.] Milton. 
€ON-DENS’/ED, (kon-denst',) pp. or a. Made dense 
or more close in parts; made or become compact , 
compressed into a narrower compass. 
€ON-DENS'ER, x. A pneumatic engine or syringe, 
in which air or other elastic fluids may be compressed. 
It consists of a cylinder, in which is a movable piston 
to force the air into a receiver, and a valve to prevent 
the air from escaping. Encye. 
2. A vessel, or part of machinery, ian which aqueous 
or spirituous vapors are reduced to a liquid form, This 
may be done either by injecting a quantity of cold 


Vapors condense and coalesce into small parcels. 


water into the condenser, as in that of a steam-en- |. 


gine, or by immersing the condenser in another vessel, 
through which cold water continually flows. Hebert. 
-€ON-DENS/ING, ppr. or a, Making more close or 


eet. 
€ON-DENS'I-TY, n. The state of being condensed ; 
denseness ; density. ‘The latter are gencrally used. 
COND/ER, x. [Fr.conauwe; L.conduco. See Conn. 
1. A person who stands upon a cliff, or elevate 
part of the sca-coast, in the time of the herring fish- 
ery to point out to the fishermen, by signs, the course 
of the shoals of fish. Cowel. 
2. One who gives directions to a helmsman how 
to steer the ship. Encyc. 
€0N-DE-SCENCE’, x. Descent from superiority. 
€ON-DE-SCEND’, v. i. [It. condescendere ; Sp. conde- 
scender ; Fr. condescendre; con and L. descendo. See 
Descenp.] 


Censured ; | 


CON 


1. To descend from the privileges of superior rank 
or dignity, to do some act to an inferior. which 
strict justice or the ordinary rules of civility dv not 
require. Hence, to submut or yield, as to an inferior, 
implying an occasional relinquishment of distinction. 

Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate. — 

Rom, xii. ij 

2. To recede from one’s yights in negotiation, or 
common intercourse, to do some act, which strict 
justice does not require. 7 

Spain’s mighty monarch, 
In gracious clemency, docs condescend, 
On these conditions, to become your friend. Dryden. 

3. To stoop or descend; to yield ; to submit ; im- 
plying a relinquishment of rank, or dignity of char- 
acter, and sometimes a sinking into debasement. 

Cun they think me so broken, so debased, 
With corporal servitude, that my minil ever 
Will condescend to such absurd commands ? Milton. 
€ON-DE-SCEND’ENCE, 2. A voluntary yielding or 
submission to an inferior. * ; 
You will observe [in the Turks) an insulting condescendence, 
which bespeaks their contempt of you. Eton. 
€ON-DE-SCEND/ING, ppr. Descending from rank 
or distinction in the intercourse of life ; receding 
from rights or claims; yielding. : 
2. a. Yielding to inferiors ; courteous ; obliging. 
€ON-DE-SCEND'ING-LY, adv. 
to inferiors ; with voluntary submission; by way of 
kind concession ; courteously. _ Atterbury. 
€ON-DE-SCEN'SION, n. Voluntary descent from 
rank, dignity, or just claims ; relinquishment of strict 
right ; submission to inferiors in granting requests or 
performing acts which strict justice does not require. 
* Hence, courtesy. 


It forbids pride and commands humility, Leis Ok conde- } 


scension to others, llotson, 
Raphael, amidst his tenderness, shows such a dignity and con- 

descension in all his behavior, as are suitable to a superior 

nature, : ison. 


€ON-DE-SCEN/SIVE, a, Condescending ; courteous. 
Barrow. 

€ON-DE-SCENT’, n. Gondescension. 

€ON-DIGN’, (kon-dine’,) a. [L. condignus; con and 


dignus, worthy. See Dianity.]} 
1. Deserved ; merited ; suitable; applied usually to 


. Hall. 


punishment; as, the malefactor has suffered condign | 


punishment. : - 
2. Worthy ; merited ; as, condign praise. 
a the latter sense, seldom used.| [Spenser. Shak, 
€ON-DIG'NI-TY, n. Merit; desert. In school divin- 
ity, the merit of human actions, which claims re- 
ward on the score of justice. Milner. 
€0ON-DIGN’LY,(kon-dine/ly,) adv. According to merit. 
€0ON-DIGN’NESS, (kon-dine/ness,) . Agreeableness 
to deserts ; suitableness. 
€ON/DI-MENT, nz. [L. condimentum, 
season, pickle, or preserve. ] 

Seasoning ; sauce ; that which is used to give relish 
to meat or other food, and to gratify the taste. 

As for radish and the like, they are for condiments, und not for 

nourishment. Bacon, 
€ON-DIS-Ci/PLE, n. [L. condiscipulus; con ahd dis- 
cipulus. See DisciPe.] 

A school-fellow ; a learner in the same school, or 
under the same instructor. : 

€ON-DITE!, v. t. [L. condio, conditum. 

To prepare and preserve with sugar, salt, spices, or 
the like; topickle ; as, to condite pears, plums, quinces, 
mushrooms, &c. [Little used.] Grew. Taylor. 

€ON-DITE/MENT, 7. A cdmposition of conserves, 
[ete and spices, in the form of an electuary. 
€ 


from condio, to 


Little used, Bailey. 

N-DIT/ING, ppr. Preserving. [Little se Grew. 
€ON-DI'TION, (kon-dishi/un,) n. [L. conditio, from 
condo, to build or make; to ordain; properly, to set 
or fix, or ‘to set together, or in order; con and do, to 

give ; properly, to send.] 7 

1, State; a particular mode of being; applied to 
external circumstances, to the body, to thé mind, and to 
things. 
dition, in reference to wealth and poverty ; in refer- 
ence to health and sickness ; in reference to a cheer- 


ful or depressed disposition of mind; and with: 


reference to a sound or broken, perishing state of 
things. The word signifies a setting or fixing, and 
has a very general and indefinite application, coin- 
ciding nearly with state, from sto, to stand, and de- 
notes that particular frame, form, mode, or disposi- 
tion, in which a thing exists, at any given time. A 
man is in a good condition, when he is thriving, A 
nation with an exhausted treasury, and burdened 
with taxes, is not in a condition to make war, A 
poor man is in a humble condition. Religion affords 
consolation to man in every condition of life. Ex- 
hortations should be adapted to the condition of the 
mind. 

Condition, circimmstance, {a not the thing ; 

Bliss is the same in subject or in king. 


2. Quality ; propérty ; attribute. 


Pope. 


It seemed to usa condition and property of divine powers and €ON-DOCE!, v. i. 


beings to be hidden and unseen to others. © 


By way of yielding | 


Not used.) 


We speak of a good condition, or a bad con-. 


€ON-DO-NA/TION, nx. [L. condono.} 
€ON'DOR, x A large b 


- .? {ee 
CON 
3. State of the mind ; temper; temperament; com- 
plexion.- [ce Noo Lye ae eae Shak. 


4. Moral quality ; virtue or vice. Raleigh. South, 

These senses, however, fall within the first definition.} 

. Rank, that is, state with respect to the orders or 

des of society, or to property ; as, persons of the 
est candition. Clarendon. 

6. Terms of a contract. or covenant; stipulation} 
that is, that Which is set, fixed, established, or pro 
posed. What are the conditions of the treaty? 

Make onr conditions with yon captive king, n. 

He sendeth ant desireth pea of peeenie= pikes 2 

7, Aclause in a bond, or other contract, containing 
terms or a stipulation that it is to be performed, and, 
in case of failure, the penalty of the bond is to be in- 
curred. 

8. Terms given or provided, as the ground of s6me- 
thing else; that which is established, or to be done. 
or to happen, as requisite to another act; as, I will 
pay a sum of money on condition you will engage to 
refund it. § = 

9. That which must exist, as the ground of neces- 
sary adjunct of something else. . 


€ON-DI''TION, (kon-dish'un,) v. & ‘To make terms 
to stipulate ; as, it is one thing to condition for a go 
Office, and another to execute it. p 
€ON-DIZTION, » & To contract ; to stipulate. 
It was conditioned tetween Saturn and Titan, sg 


should pat to death all his male chiljlren * 


€ON-DI''TION-AL, a. Containing or depending on a 
condition or conditions ;-made with limitations ; not 
absolute ; made or granted on certain terms. A con- 
ditional promise is one which is to be performed when 
something else stipulated is done or has taken place. 
A conditional fee, in law, is one which is granted upon 
condition that, if the donee shall die without such par- - 
ticular heirs as are specified, the estate shall revert to - 
the donor. Hence it is a fee restrained to particular 

heirs, to the exclusion of others. i‘ 
2.°In grammar and logic, expressing 2. condition or 

supposition ; as, a conditional word, mode, or tense 5 
a conditional syllogism. 

€ON-DI''TION-AL, n. A limitation. Bacon. 

€ON-DI''TION-AL'I-TY, x. The quality of being 
conditional, or.limited ; Jimitation by ¢ertain terms. 

€0ON-DI''TION-AL-LY, adv. With certain limita- 
tions; on particular terms or stipulations; not ahso- 
lutely or positively. 


We see large preferments tendered to him, but wget 
} Ou! 


upon his doing wicked offices. 


€ON-DI''TION-A-RY, (-dish’un-,) a Conditional ; 
stipulated. [Not used. Orrise 
€ON-DI'TION-ATE, a. Conditional ; established on 
certain terms. [JVot used.] mond. 
€ON-DI//TION-ATE, y. t. To qualify; to regulate. 
Not in use.) 4 OWN. 
€ON-DI''TION-ED, (kon-dish'and,) pp. Stipulated ; 
containing terms to be performed. 

2. a Having a certain state or qualities. This 
word is usually preceded by some qualifying term ; 
as, good-conditioned, ill-conditioncd, best-conditioned. 
€ON-DI''TION-ING, ppr. Making terms or conditions 

in stipulations. 
€ON-DI'TION-LY, adv. On certain terms. . [Not 
used.] * “Sidney. 
peat are n. [L. conditorium, from condo, to 
ide. 

A repository for holding things. 
€ON-DO'LA-TO-RY, a. Expressing condolence. 
€ON-DOLE’, v. i. [L. condleo; con, with, and doleo 
to aclfe; or to grieve.]. eka 

To feel pain, or to grieve, at tho distress or misfor- 

tunes of anothers 

Your friends would have canseé to rejoice, rather than condole 

with you. - . 
It is followed by with before the person for whom 
we feel grief, < 
€ON-DOLE’, +. t. To lament or bewail with another, 
.Or on account of another’s misfortune. [ Unusual.} 


Why shoifld our poet petition Isi: her safe dellvery,.arid af 
Torwatd catdole Berslaatigee diel Mian, 

€ON-DOLE’MENT, x. Grief; pain of mind at an- 

other’s loss or'misfortune ; sorrow ; Mourning. Shak. 


€ON-DO/LENCE, n. ‘Pain of mind, or grief: excited 


by the distress or misfortune of another. Arbuthnot. 


€ON-DOL’/ER, 2. One whe condoles, : 
€QN-DOL'ING, ppv. Grieving at another's disttéess. | 
€ON-DOL'ING, 7. Expression of grief for another's 


loss.” 
€ON'DO-MA, x. An animal.of the goat kind, as laige 
Nat. Hist, 


as a stag} and of a gray color. ‘ Dict. of’. 
It is a species of antelope, the 4. strepsiceros. 
The act of perepnlae- [Zittle-uséd.] 
ird,of the fone Pultur, found 
in the most elevated parts of the Andes, in South 
America. It fliés-higher than‘ any other bird. The 
- reports of its size have been much exaggerated. 


Dana. 
[L. conduco ; con and duea, to lead 
Sp. conducir ; It, condurre.} i 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—MBETE, PREY.—PUWE, MARYNE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK. 
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—— 
To lead or tend ; to contribute ; followed by to. 


They may conduce to further discoveries for co-apleting the 
theory of light. Newton. 


To conduce to, includes the sense of aiding, tending 


to produce, or furnishing the means ;. hence it is |” 


sometimes equivalent to promote, advance, or further. 
Virtue conduces to the welfare of society. Religion 
conduces to temporal happiness. Temperance conduces 
to health and long life. ; ‘ 

In the transitive sense, to conduct, it is not author- 


ized. 
€0ON-DOCE/MENT, zx. A Jeading or tending to; ten- 
) dency. Gregory. 
€0ON-DO’/CENT, a. Tending or contributing to. Laud. 
€ON-DO'CI-BLE, a, [L. conducibilis.} 
Leading or tending to; having the power of con- 
ducing ; having a tendency to promote or forward. 
Our Savior hath enjoined us a reasonable service ; all his laws 
are in themselves conducible to the temporal interest of them 
that observe them. Bentley. 


[ This word is less used than Convuctve.] 
€ON-DO’CI-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of leading or 
contributing to any end. : More. 

€0ON-DO’CI-BLY, adv. In a manner to pronfote. 

€ON-DU'CING, ppr. Tending or contributing. 

€ON-DO/CIVE, a. That may conduce or contribute ; 
having a tendency to promote. 


An action, however conducive to the good of our country, will 
be represented as prejudicial to it. on. 


€ON-DO/CiVE-NESS, n. The quality of -conducing 
or tending to promote. Boyle, 
€ON'DUET, n. [Sp. conducta; It. condotta; Fr. con- 
duite; from the L. conductus, but with a different 
sense, from conduco, to-lead; con and duco. See 
Duke. 
1. Literally, the act’of leading; guidance ; com- 
mand, So Waller has used it. 
Conduct of armies is a prince’s art. 
“2, The act of convoying or guarding ; guidance, or 
bringing along under protection. Shak. 
3. Guard on the way; convoy ; escort. Shak. 
These senses are now unusual, though not improper.} 
Ina 
actions ; deportment ;.applicable equally to a good or 
bad course of actions ; as,laudable conduct; detestable 
conduct. The word seems originally to have been 
followed with life, actions, affairs, or other term ; as, 
the conduct of life; the conduct of actions; that is, the 
feading along of life or actions. _ 
Young men, in the conduct and- manage of actions, embrace 
more than they can hold. COR, 
What in the conductof our life appears. Dryden, 
But, by custom, conduct alone is now used to ex- 
ress the idea of behavior, or course of life and man- 


mers. 
5. Exact behavior ; regular life. [Unusual.] Swift. 
6. Management ; mode of carrying on. 
Christianity has humanized.the conduct of wat. * Paley. 
7. The title of two clergymen appointed to read 
prayers at Eton College, in England. . Mason. 

' €ON-DUET’, v. t [Sp. conducir} .Port. conduzir, to 
conduct, and to conduce ; Fr. conduire ; It. condurre ; 
1. conduco. But the English verb is from the noun 
conduct, or the Latin participle. } 

1. To lead; to bring along; to guide; to accom- 
pany and show the way. ; 


And Judh came to Gilgal, to conduct the king over Jordan. —" 


Sum, xix. 
2. To tead; to diroct or point out the way; as, 
the precepts of Christ will conduct us to happiness. 
3. To lead; to usher in; to’ introduce ; to attend 
in civility. : 
Pray, receive them nobly, and cotiduct them 
Into our presence. Shak. 


4. To give a direction to; to manage; applied to 


things; as, the farmer conducts his affairs with pru- 


dence. 
5. To lead, as a commander; to direct ; to govern; 
to command ; as, to conduct an army or a division of 


troops. 
«« 6, With the reciprocal pronoun, to conduct one’s 
self, isto behave. Hence, by a customary omission 
of the pronoun, to conduct, in an intransitive sense, 
: “i behave ; to direct personal .actions. [See the 
oun.) ¥ 
pds 0 escort; to accompany and protect on the 
€ON-DUET’ED, pp.. Led; guided; directed ; intro- 
duced ; commanded ; managed. 
€0ON-DU€T-I-BIL'L-TY, n. Capability of being con- 
ducted ; as, the conductibility of the electric fluid. 
€ON-DUET'ING, ppr. or a.. Leading; escorting; 
introducing ; commanding ; behaving; managing. 
€ON-DUEC'TION, 2. The act of training up. [Not in 


use. . Jonson, 
2. Transmission through or by means of a con- 
CONDUC-TIMTIOUS, (tisb'us,) a. Herre hem. 
: ~ us » conductiti: 
| Se ay 
red ; employed for wages. Ayliffe.. 
CON-DUGTIVE, « Directing; leading; marading. 


eneral sense, personal behavior; course of 


| €0/'NE-PATL, 


CON 


CON 


€ON-DUET’OR, zn. A leader; a guide; one who) €ON-FA-MIL/IAR, (-fa-mil’yar,) a. Very familiar, 


goes before or accompanies, and shows the way. 


2. A chief ; a commander ; one who leads an army | € 


or a people. 

3. A director ; a manager: a superintendent ; as, 
the conductor of a railroad train. 

4. In surgery, an Instrument which serves to di- 
rect the knife in cutting for the stone, and in laying 
up sinuses and fistulas ; also, a machine to secure a 
fractured limb. Core. Encyc. 

5. In physics, a substance which forms a medium 
for the transmission of some other substance or fluid, 
particularly of heat or electricity. Hence, 

6. A metallic rod erected by buildings orén ships, 
to conduct lightning to the earth or water, and pro- 
tect the building from its effects. 
potent. a.” Having the property of con- 

ucting. 
€ON-DUCT’RESS, 

rects ; a directress. 
€ON'DUIT, (kon‘dit,) x. [Fr. conduit, the participle 

of conduire, L. conducere, to conduct; Sp. conducto ; 

It. condotto ; Port. conducta.} 

1. In ancient architecture, a narrow passage, usually 
under ground, for the purpose of seerct communica- 
tion between apartments. Brande. 

2. A canal or pipe for the conveyance of water ; 
an aqueduct. Conduits are made of lead, stone, 
cast iron, wood, &c., above or below the surface of 
the earth. 

3. A vessel that conveys the blood or other fluid. 


The conduits of my blood. Shak. 
4. A conductor. 


‘These organs are the nerves, which are the conduits to convey 

them from without {o their audience in the brain, Locke. 

5. A pipe or cock for drawing off liquor. Shak. 

-6. Any channel that conveys water or fluids; a 
sink, sewer, or drain. 
€ON-DOU/PLI-CATE, a. 
duplico, to double or 
Douste.] 

Doubled er folded over or together, as the leaves of 

a bud. . _ Martyn. 
€ON-DU'PLI-€ATE, 2. t. To double; to fold together. 
€ON-DU'PLI-CA-TED, a. Doubled; folded together. 
€ON-DU-PLI-€A/TION, n. [L. sacred 

A doubling ; a duplicate. Johnson. 

€ON’DYLE, (kKon‘dil,) x. [L. condylus; Gr. xovdudns.] 

A protuberance on the end of a bone; a knot, or 
joint ; a knuckle. Coze. 

€ON'DYL-OID, a. [Gr. xovdvd»5 and erdos, form.]} 

The condyloid process is the posterior protuber- 
ance at the extremities of the under jaw ; an oblong 
rounded head, whichis received into the fossa of 
the temporal bone,‘forming a movable articulation. 
The anterior is called the coronoid process: Encyc. 

€ON'DYL-OID, x. The apophysis of @. bone ; the 
projecting soft end, or process of: bone. Core. 

€ON’DYL-OPE, n. [Gr.s.kovdvdvs, a joint, and 

€ON-DYL/O-POD, rovs, foot.] 

A general term applied by Cuvier to insects, crus- 
tacea, and spiders, in allusion to the fact that they are 
articulated animals with jointed feet. Dana. 

€ONE} nr. [Fr. cone; It. and Sp. cono; from L. conus ; 
*Gr. xovws; W. con, that which shoots to a point, 
from extending ; W. connyn, a tail; conyn, a stalk; 
cono, a spruce fellow. . It coincides in radical sense 
with the root of can and begin.] 

1. A solid body or figure having a circle for its 
base, and its top terminated in a point or vertex, like 
a sugar-loaf. 

2. In botany, the conical fruit of several evergreen 
trees, as of the pine, fir, cedar, and cypress.’ It is 
composed of woody scales, usually opening, and has 
a seed at the base of each scale. Martyn. 

A cone of rays, in optics, includes all the rays of 

. light which proceed from a radiant point and fall 
upon a given surface, as of a glass. Barlow. Brande. 

A right cone, is when its axis is perpendicular to 
the plane of its base, and its sides equal. It is formed 
by the revolution of a right-angled plane triangle 
about one of its sides. : » Brande. 

An oblique or scalene cone, is when its axis is in- 
clined to the plane of its base, and its sides unequal. 

€0-NE/INE. See Conia. [ Bailey. Brande. 
€0/NE-PATE, |”. The Mexican popular name of an 
animal of the weasel kind in Amer- 
ica, resembling the polecatin form and size, and inits 
fetid stench. Itis the Mephitis Americana, commonly 
called skunk in New England. 
€ONE!’-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. 
€0/NEY. See Cory. 
€ON-FAB!U-LATE, v. 7. 
ulor, to tell. See Fane. 
To talk familiarly together ; to chat ; to prattle. 


If birds confabulate or no. [Little used.] Cowper. 


€ON-FAB-U-LA/TION, n. [L. confabulatio.}’ 
Familiar talk ; easy, unrestrained, unceremonious 
“conversation. Familiarly abridged into confab. [Not 
an elegant word, and little used. 
€ON-FAB’U-LA-TO-RY, a. 
talk. [Little used.] 


nz. A female who leads or di- 


L.. conduplicatus, from con- 
old; con and duplico. See 


Having the form of a 
cone. 
: confabulor ; eon and fub- 


elonging to familiar 
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Nee in use. ‘ 
N-FAR-RE-A/TION, n. [L. confarreatio; con and 
farreo, to join in marriage with a cake, from far, 
corn or meal. k 
The solemnization of marriage among the Romans, 
by a ceremony in which the bridegroom and bride 
tasted a cake made of flour, with salt and water, 
called far or panis farreus, in presence of the high’ 
priest and at least ten witnesses. yliffe. Adam. — 
€ON-FAT'ED, a. Fated together. [Wotin use.) . 
esgic v. t. To make sweetmeats. [See Come 
FIT. 
€ON'FECT, x. [L. confectus, conficio. See Comrit.} 
Something prepared with sugar or honey, as fruit, 
herbs, roots, and the like; a sweetmeat. Harvey. 
€ON-FECT’ED, pp. Made into sweetmeats. 
€ON-FEE€T'ING, ppr. Making into sweetmeats, 
€ON-FEC€'TION, nr. [L. confectio, from conficio ; con 
and facio, to make.] ‘ 
I. Any thing prepared with sugar, as fruit; a 


sweetmeat ; something preserved. Bacon. Encyc. 
2. A composition or mixture. Bacon. 
3. A soft electuary. Encyc. 


€ON-FEC’/TION-ER, ». One whose occupation is 
to make, or to sell, sweetmeats, &c. 
Boyle. Shak, 
B ipale hae | in this sense is obsolete.] 
€ON-FE€/TION-ER-Y, nr. A place for sweetmeats ; 
a place where- Sweetmeats and similar things are 
made or sold. 

2. Sweetmeats in general! ; things prepared or sold 
by a confectioner. 

€ON-FEC’/TOR, rn. [L.] An officer in the Roman 
games, whose business was to kill any beast. that 
was dangerous. Milner. 

€ON-FEC’TO-RY, a. Pertaining to the art of making 
sweetmeats. Beaum. 

€ON-FED/ER-A-CY, n. [Low L. confaderatio; con 
and federatio, from firdus, a league. See Feperan 
and Wep.] 

1. A league or covenant; a contract between two 
or more persons, bodies of men or states, combined 
in support of each other, in some act or enterprise 5 
mutual engagement ; federal compact, 

The friendships of the world are of 
Confederacies in vice. i Addison, 
A confederacy of princce to check innovation. Anoa, 

2. The persons, states, or nations united by a 
league. 

Virgil has a whole confederacy against him. 


Dryden, 
3. In low, 2 combination of two or mere persons to 
commit an unlawful act. Encyc. 
€ON-FED/ER-ATE, a. {Low L. confederatus.} 
United in a league ; allied by treaty ; engaged in 
a confederacy. 


These were confederate with Abram. —Gen. xiv. 
Syria is confederate with Ephraim. — Is. vii. 


€ON-FED’ER-ATE, n. One who is united with oth- 
ers in a league ; a person or nation engaged in a con- 
-federacy ; an ally. Shak. Dryden. 

€ON-FED/ER-ATE, v. t. [Fr. confederer; Low L. 
confedero. Butthe English verb seems to be directly 
from the adjective, supra. ] 

‘To unite in a league ; to join in a mutual contract 
or covenant; as, the colonies of Amenica confeder- 
ated in 1776; several states of Europe have some- 
times confederated for mutual safety. 


By words men come to know one another’s minds; by these 
they covenant and confederate. South. 


€ON-FED/ER-ATE, v. t. To unite in a league; to 
ally. 

P With these the Piercies them confederate. Daniel, 
€ON-FED/ER-A-TED, pp. or a. United in a league. 
€ON-FED/ER-A-TING, ppr. Uniting ina league. 
€ON-FED-ER-A’/TION,n. [Fr. confederation; It. con- 

federazione ; Low L. confederatio ; con and federatio.} 

1. The act of confederating ; a league ; a compact 
for mutual! support ; alliance, particularly of princes, 
nations, or states. 

The three princes entér into a strict league and confederation, 

Bacon, 

2. The United States of America are sometimes 

called the confederation. 

€ON-FER/, v. i. [Fr. conferer; It. conferire; Sp. con~ 
ferir; L. confero; conand fero, to bear, to bring forth, 
to show, to declare. See — 

To discourse ; to converse ; to consult together ; 
implying conversation on some serious or important 
‘subject, in distinction from mere talk, or light, famil- 
iar conversation ; followed by with. 


Adonijah conferred with Joab and Abiathar. —1 Kings {, 
Festus conferred with the council.— Acts xxv. 


€ON-FER’, v. t. To give or bestow ; followed by on. 
Coronation confers on the king no royal authority. South. 
This word is particularly used to express the graut 
of favors, behefits, and privileges, to be enjoyed, of 
rights which are to be permanent ; as, to confer on 
one‘the privileges of a citizem ; to confer a title or an 


honor. oe 
—— 
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2. To compare ; to examine by comparison 3 liter- 
ally, to bring together. [See Compare.] 


If we confer these observations with others of the Liem 
joyle. 
This sense, though genuine; is now obsolete.) 


to. The closeness of parts confers much to the 
strength of the union; or, intransitively, confers to 
the strength of the union. [ Obs.] Glanville. 
€ON!/FER-ENCE, n. [Fr. conference; Sp. conferencia ; 
It. conferenza.. See Conrer. | 
1. The act of conversing on a serious subject; a 
discoursing between two or more, for the purpose 
of instruction, consultation, or deliberation ; formal 
discourse ; oral-discussion ; as, the ministers had a 
conference at Ratisbon. 
For they’ who seemed to he spmewhat, in conference added 
nothing to me. —Gal. il. 
2. A meeting for consultation, discussion, or in- 
Struction. 
3. Comparison; examination of things by .com- 
parison. 
The mutual conference of observations, Thecoriference of dif- 
ferent passiges of Scripture. Hooker. 
This sense is, I believe, now obsolete.] . 
. A meeting of the two branches of q legislature, 
bn their committee, jto adjust differences respecting 
ills, &c.. 
5. A stated meeting of preachers in the Wesleyan 
Methodist church; for transacting business. 
€ON-FER’RED, pp. Given; imparted ; bestowed. 
€ON-FER’/RER, n. One who confers; one who con- 
verses ; one who bestows, 
€ON-FER/RING, ppr. 
€ON-FER’RING, n., The act of bestowing. [ing. 
* 2, Comparison ; examination, 
€ON-FER-RO/MIN-A-TED, a. ‘Sodered together. 


» Hooker, 
GON-FER'VA, n 3 fl. Conrervas. {UJ In botany, the 
name of an extensive section of the Ala, consisting 

of simple, tubular, jointed water-weeds. P. Cyc. 
CON-FESS’, v. t. [Fr. confesser; It. confessare; Sp. 
confesar; Port. confessa7 ; from L. confitcor, confessum ; 
con and fateor, to own or acknowledge ; Ir. facisdin.] 

1, To own, acknowledge, or avow, as a crime, a 
fault, a charge, a debt, or something that is against 
one’s interest or reputation; as, I confess the argu- 
ment against me is good, and not easily refuted ; let 
us frankly confess our sins, 

Human faults with buman grief confess. Prior. 

“4aConfess thee freely of thy sins,”? used by Shak- 
$peare, is not legitimate, unless in the sense of 
Roman Catholics.’ ,, : 

2, In the Roman Cathelic church, to acknowledge 
sins and faults to a priest ; to disclose the state of the 
conscience to a priest, in private, with a view to ab- 
solution ; sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The beautiful votary confessed herself to this celebrated father. 

ddison. 

3. To own; avow, or acknowledge; publicly to 
fleclare a belief in and adherence to. 


Whoever shall confess me before men. — Matt. x. 


4, To own and acknowledge, as true disciples, | 


friends, or children, 
Him will I confese before my Father who is in heaven. — 
Matt. x. 
5. To own; to acknowledge ; to declare to be true, 
or to admit or assent to in words ; opposed to deny. 
Then will I con fese to thee that thy own right hand cun save 
thee. — Job xl. 


These — confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth. — Heb. xi. 


6. To show by the effect ; to prove; fo attest. 
Tall, thriving trees confessed the fruitful mold, Pope. 


‘7. To hear or receive the confession of another ; 
as, the priest confessed the nuns. 
€ON-FESS’, v. i: To make confession; to disclose 
faults, or the state of the conscience; as, this man 
went to the priest to confess. 
€ON-FESS/ANT, n. One who confesses to anes, 
acon. 
€ON-FESS/A-RY, x. One who makes a confession. 
Not used.) Hall. 
€ON-FESS/ED, (kon-fest’/,) pp. or a. Owned; ac- 
knowledged ; declared to be true ; admitted in words; 
avowed ; admitted to disclose-to a priest. 
€ON-FESS/ED-LY, adv. By confession or acknowl- 
edgment ; avowedly ; undeniably. Demosthenes 
was confessedly the greatest orator in Greece. 
2. With avowed purpose; as, his object was con- 
fessedly to secure to himself a benefice, 
€0ON-FESS/ING, ppr. Owning; avowing; declaring 
to be true or real; granting or admitting by assent ; 
receiving disclosure of sins, or the state of the con- 
science of another. 
€ON-FES’SION, (kon-fesh/un,) % The acknowl- 
edgment of a crime, fault, or something to one’s 
disadvantage ; open declaration of guilt, failure, 
debt, accusation, &c. : 
With the mouth confession is made to salvation. — Rom, x. 


. To contribute; to conduce to; that ae bring 


Conversing together ; bestow- 


CON 


2. Avowal ; the act of acknowledging ; profession. 
Who, before Pontius Pilate, witnessed a good confession. —1 
Tim, vi 

3. The act of disclosing sins or faults to a priest ; 
the disburdening of the conscience privately to a 
confessor ; sometimes called auricular confession. 

4. Confession, or confession of faith; a formulary in 
which the articles of faith are comprised ; a creed to 
be assented to or signed, as a-prelimipary to admis- 
sion intoachurch, =~ ; 

5. The acknowledgment of a debt, by a debtor, 
before a justice of the peace, &c., on which judgment 
is entered and execution issued. | 

€ON-FES/SION-AL, x. The seat where a priest or 
confessor sits to hear confessions; a confession- 
€ON-FES/SION-A-RY, 2. [Sp. confesionario.) [chair. 

A confession-chair, as above. 

€ON-FES/SION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to auricular 
confession, 


€ON-FES'SION-IST, 2». One who makes a profession | 


of faith. Mountagu,, 
€ON-FESS/OR, n. (Fr. confesseur; Sp. confesor.] * 

_L. One who confesses; pne who acknowledges 
his sins, a 

2. One who makes a profession of his faith in the 
Christian religion. The term was particularly ap- 
plied, in the early church, to one who confessed the 
doctrine of Christ before. persecuting magistrates, and 
firmly endured punishment for defending the faith. 
If such a one died under his torments, he was called 
a martyr. Hook. The term was used, also, for such 
Christians as lived a-good life, and died with -the 
reputation of sanctity. Encyc. 

3. A priest of the Roman Catholic church, who 
hears the confessions of others, and has power to 
grant them absolution. 

€ON-FEST’, pp. or a. [For Conressrp.] Owned; 
open ; acknowledged ; apparent ; not disputed. 

€ON-FEST’LY, adv. [For Conressepiy.| Avowed- 
ly; indisputably. [Little used.] 

CON’FI-DANT, n. m. One intrusted with secrets ; 

€ON’FI-DANTE, n. f. a confidential or bosom 
friend. [This word has been spelt confident by Mit- 
ford, Coxe, and others, and this spelling would be 
preferable,as more conformed to the derivation of 
the word. . 

€ON-FIDE’, v. t. [L. confido; con and fido, to trust; 
It. confidare; Sp. Port. confiar; Fr. confier; Arm. 
Jizyout. See Fartu.] 

To trust; to rely on, with a persuasion of faith- 
fulness or veracity in the person trusted, or of the 
reality of a fact; to give credit to; to believe in, 
with assurance ; followed by in. The prince confides 
in his ministers ; the minister confides in the strength 


and resources of the nation; we confide in the veraci- |° 


ty of the sacred historians ; we confide in the truth 
of a report. 
€ON-FIDE’,v.t. To intrust; to commit to the charge 
of, with a belief in the fidelity of the person intrust- 
ed ; to deliver into possession of another, with assur- 
ance of safe keeping, or good management ; followed 
by to. We confide a secret to a friend; the common 
interests of the United States are confided to the 
congress; the prince confides a negotiation ‘to his 
envoy. 
They would take the property out of the hands of those to whom 
it was confided by the charter. Hopkinson. 
Congress may, yuder the constitution, confide to the Circuit 
Court jurisdiction of all offenses against the United States. 


Judge Story. 
€ON-FID/ED, pp. Intrusted; committed to the care 
of, for preservation, or for performancy or exercise. 
€ON’FI-DENCE, n. [L. confidentia; It. confidenza; 

Sp. confianza; Fr. confiance, confidence See Con- 
FIDE. 

1. A trusting or reliance ; an assurance of mind or 
firm belief in the integrity, stability, or veracity, of 
another, or in the truth and reality of a fact. Mu- 
tual confidence is the basis of social happiness. I place 
confidence in a statement, or in an official report. 

It is ne to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in man. 

— Fs. cxvil. 
I rejoice that I have confidence in you in all things. —2 
‘or. Vil. s 

2, Trust; reliance ; applied to one’s own abilities or 
fortune ; belief in one’s own competéncy. 

His times being rather prosperous than calm, had faised his 

confidence by success. Bacon. 
3, That in which trust is placed; ground of trust ; 
he or that which supports. ; 
Israel was ashamed of Beth-el their confidence. — Jer. xlviil. - 
Jehovah shall’ be thy confidence. — Prov. iii. 
4, Safety, or assurance of safety ; security. 
They shall build houses and aplene vineyards ; yea, they shall 
dwell with confidence. — Ezek. xxviii, 

5. Boldness ; courage. 

Peron the kingdom of God with all confidence, — Acts 
XXVIM. 

6. Excessive boldness ; assurance, proceeding from 
vanity or a false opinion of one’s own abilities or ex- 
cellencies. 


Their confidence ariseth from too much credit given to thefr own 
wits. Hooker. 


CON 


€ON/FI-DENT, a. Having full belief; trusting; rely. 
ing 5 fully assured ; as, the troops rush on, confident 
of success, 


of philosophy. | 
2. Positive ; dogmatical ; as, a confident talker. 
3. Trusting ; without suspicion. 
Rome, be eo and gracious unto me, 
_As lam confident and kind to thee. Shak, 
4. Bold to a vice; having an excess of assurance. 
The fool rageth and is confident. — Prov. xiv. 
€ON’RI-DENT, n. ‘One intrusted with secrets ; a con- 
fidential or bosom friend. den. Coxe. Mitford. 
This word has been usually written Conripant. 
- The regular English orthography would be ConFipENT, 
as given by Coxe and ‘Mitford 
€ON-FI-DEN’TIAL, a. Enjoying the confidence of 
another ; trusty ; that may be safely trusted ; as, a 
confidential friend, 
+ -2. That is to he treated or kept in confidence ; pri- 
vate ; as, a confidential matter. i 
3. Admitted to special confidence. 
€ON-FI-DEN/TIAL-LY, adv. In confidence; in re- 
Jiance or secrecy. 
€ON'FI-DENT-LY, adv. With firm trust ; with strong 
assurance ; without. doubt or wavering of opinion ; 
poatweliys as, to believe confidently; to assert confi- 
ently, 
€ON'FI-DENT-NESS, n. Confidence ; the quality or 
state (f having full reliance. 
€ON-FID/ER, x, One who confides; one who intrusts 
to another. 
€ON-FID/ING, ppr. or a. Trusting; reposing confi- 


I am confident that mych may be done toward the ee 
lee 


dence. 
€ON-FIG/Y-RATE, v. i. [L. consiguro. See Conric- 
URE 


Ta show like the aspects of the planets toward 


each other, Jordan, 


€ON-FIG-U-RA/TION, n. [Fr., from L. configuro.} 


1, External f rm, figure, shape; the figure which 
bounds a body, and gives it its external appearance, 
constituting one of the principal differences between 
bodies, , Encyc. 

2 Relative position or aspect of the planets; or 
the face of the horoscope;according to the relative 
positions of the planets at any time. Bailey. Jolinson 

3.. Resemblance of one figure to another. 

, ‘Bailey. Jones. 
€ON-FIG/URE, v. t,- [L. configuro; con and jiguro, to 
form ; figura, figure. ie 

To form ; to dispose in a certain form, figure, or 

Bentley. 


shape. . 
€ON-FIG'UR-ED, (kon-fig’yurd,)'pp. To dispose in @ 


certain form. ; 
€ON-FIG/UR-ING, ppr. Forming to a figure. 
€0ON-FIN’A-BLE,. a.. That may be confined or lim- 
ited; * 2 Bp. Hull. ~ 
€ON’FINE, x. [L. confinis, at'the end or border, ad- 
joining ;.confinium, a limit; con and finis, end, bor- 
der, limits .[t. confine, confino; Sp. confin; Froand 
Port. confins. See Frnxz.] 

Border ; edge ; exterior part ; the part of any teiritory 
which is at or near the end or extremity. It is used 
generally in the plural, and applied chiefly to coun- 
tries, territory, cities, rivers, &¢,, We say, the con- 
Jines of France, or of Scotland 5 and, figuratively, the 
confines of light, of death, or- the grave; but never 
the confines of. a book, table, or small piece of land. 

€ON'FINE, a. Bordering on; lying on the border; 
adjacent; having a common boundary. Johnson. 

€ON/FINE, v. i. [Fr. confiner; Sp. confinar ; It. confi- 
nare. 

Ts) border on; to touch the limit; to be adjacent 
or contiguous, as one territory, kingdom, or state, to 
another ; usually followed by on; sometimes by with. 
England confines on Scotland. Connecticut confines 
on Massachusetts, New York, Rhode Island, and the 


Sound. . 
€ON-FINE!, v. t. [Sp confinar; Fr. confiner.” Sew 
supra. Mae 
1. ‘fo bound or limit ; to restrain within ‘limits; 
hence, to imprison; to shut up; to restrain from es- 
cape by force or insurmountable obstacles, in a gen- 
eral sense; as, to confine horses or cattle to-Ah inclo+ 
“sure ; to confine water in a pond, to dam } to confine & 
garrison in a,town ; to confine a criminal in prison. 

2. To immuré; to keep close, by a voluntary act ; 

to be much at home, or in retirement ; as,a man cone 


Jfines himself to his studies, or to his house. i 


3. To limit or restrain voluntarily, in some act or 
practice ; as,a man may confine himself to the use of 
animal food. | 

4, To tie or bind; to make fast or close; as, to 
confine air in a bladder, or corn in a bag or sack. 

5. To restrain by a-moral force ; as,.to confine men 
by laws. The constitution of. the Umited States con- 
fines the States to the exercise of powers of a local 
nature. 

€ON-FIN/ED, pp. ora. Restrained within limits ; im- 
prisoned ; limjted ; secluded ; close. “ 
€ON/FINE-LESS, a. Boundless; unlimited; without 


end. P 
€ON-FINE/MENT, 2. Restraint within limits 3 im- 
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oOnment; any restraint of liberty by force or other 

obstacle, or necessity ; as, the confinement of a debtor 
or criminal to a prison, oF of troops to a besieged 
town. , 

2, Voluntaty restraint; seclusion; as, the confine- 
ment of a inan to his house, or to his'studies. 

3. Voluntary restraint in aetion or practice; as, 
confinement to a particular diet. 

4. Restraint from going abroad by sickness, partic- 
alarly by childbirth, 

IN-PEN/ER, x. He or that which limits or restrains. 
ON’FIN-ER, m A borderer; one who lives on con- 
fines, or near the border of a country. Shak. 

2. He or that which is near the limit; @ near neigh- 
for; he or that which is adjacent or contiguous ; as, 
ped ei in art; conjiners between plants and ani- 
mals, as oysters. Wotton. Bucon. 

GONVINUING, pyr. Restraining ; limiting; imprison- 
ing. 

€ON-FINT-TY, n " confinitas.] Contiguity ; near- 
ness; nejghborhood. Dict. 

GON-FYRI 4, (Kon-furm/,) vt [L.confirmo; con and 
fimo, to make firm. See Firm.) 

1. To make firm, or more firm; to add strength 
to}; to strengthen; as, health is confirmed by exer- 


& To fix more firmly ; to settle or establish. 
Confirming the souls of the disciples, — Acts xiv. 
Bcon/firm thee in she priesthow!. Maccabers. 
Confirm the crown to me aud to mine heirs. Siiak, 
3. ‘To make firm or certain ; to give new assurance 
@F%ruth or certainty ; to put past doubt. 
Phe testimony of Christ was confirmed |v you.— t Cor. |, 
@& ‘Pe fix; ta radicate ; as, the patient has a con« 
Brmed dropsy. : 
6, Tostrengthen ; to ratify ; as, to confirm an agree- 
ment, promise, covenant, or title. < 
6, To make more firm ; to strengthen ; as, to con- 
firm an opinion, a purpose, or resolution. 
? To-adinit to the full privileges of a Christian, by 
the imposition of a bishop’s hands. Johnson. 
8, In the government of the United States, to cstab- 
fish,-assent to, or ratify; as, the senate confirms or 
gejects the appointments proposed to them by the 
sident of the United States, 

68. =FIRM/*A-BLBE, (kon furm'a-bl,) o That may be 
confirmed, established, or ratified, capable of being 
mademore certain. Brown 

€ON-FIRM:A/TION, rn. ‘The act of confirming or es- 
fablishing; a fixing, settling, establishing, or making 
giore certain or firm ; establishment. 

In the defeuse and-confirmation of the gospel, ye are al} partak- 
ers. of my grace. — oil, i. 
2, The act of ratifying; as, the confirmation of a 
promise, covenant, or stipulation. 


3, The act of giving new strength; as, the con-. 


frmation of health. 

4, The act of giving new evidence; as, the con- 

ation of opinion or report. 

§, That which confirms; that which. gives new 
strength or assuranee ; additional evidence ; proof; 
eonvincing testimony ; as, this fact or this argument 
is-a confirmation of what was before alleged, 

6, In law, an assurance of title, by the conveyance 
of an estate or right in esse, from one man to anoth- 
er, by which:a voidable estate is made sure or una- 
goidable, or a particular estate is increased, or a pos- 
session made perfect. Blackstone. 

7. In church aces, the act of ratifying the elec- 
tion of an archbishop or bishop, by tlie, king, or by 
persons of his appointment. Blackstone. 

8. The act or ceremony of laying on of hands, in 
the admission of baptized persans to the enjoyment 
of Christian privileges. The person to be confirmed 
Brings his godfather and godmotker, and takes upon 
fhimself the baptismal vows. This is practiced in 
the Greek, Roman, and Episcopal churches. 

; Hammond. Encyc. 
€ON-FIRM/A-TIVE, (kon-furm’a-tiv,) a, Having 
the-power of confirming ; tending to establish. 
©ON-PIRM'A-TIVE-LY, adv. Ina manner tending 
to-confirm. 
€ON-FIRM-A’TOR, rn. He or that which confirms. 
€ON-FIRM’A-TO-RY, (kon-furm’a-to-ry,) a. That 
serves to confirm ; giving additiona) strength, force, 
or stability, or additional assurance or evidence. 
2, Pertaining to the rite of confirmation. 
€ON-FIRM’ED, (kon-furmd’,) pp. ora. Made more 
firm ; strengthened ; established. . 

2. Admitted to the full privileges of the:church. 

€ON-FIRM’ED-NESS, (kon-furm' ed-ness,)n. A fixed 


state. 
€ON-FIRM-EE’, n, One to whom any thing ts con- 
Ash, 


firmed. 

€ON-FIRM’ER, (kon-furm/er,) rn. He or that which 
confirms, establishes, or ratifies; one that produces 
new evidence ; an attester. Shak. 

€ON-FIRM’ING, (kon-furm/ing,) ppr. Making firm 
or more firm ; strengthening; ratifying; giving addi- 
tional evidence or proof ; establishing ; administering 
the rite of confirmation. ‘ 

SON-FIRM/ING-LY, (kon-furm’ing-ly,) ado. 
manner to strengthen or make firm. B. 
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€ON-FIS'CA-BLE, a, (See Conriscate.} That may 
be confiscated ; liable to forfeiture. Browne. 

€ON-FIS'/€ATE or CON/FIS-CATE, v. t. [L. con- 
fisco; con and fiscus, a basket, hamper, or bag; 
hence, revenue, or the emperor’s treasure ; It. conjis- 
care: Fr. confisquer; Sp. confiscar. 

To adjudge to be forfeited to the public treasury, 
as the goods or estate of a traitor or other criminal, 
by way of penalty; or to condemn private forfeited 
property to public use, 

The estate of the rebels was seized and confiscated. Anon, 


CON-FIS/CATE or €ON/FIS-CATE, o. Forfeited 
and adjudged to the public treasury, as the goods of 
a criminal. 
€ON-FIS/GA-TED or CON/FIS-C4 TED, pp. or a. 
Adjudged to the public treasury, as forfeited goods 
or estate. 
CON-FIS'CA TING or CON'FIS-CA-TING, ppr. Ad- 
judgmy to the public use. 
€ON FIS CATION, rn. The act of condemning as 
forfeited, ond adjudging to the public treasury, as 
the goods of a criminal who hes committed a public 
offense.  £i7a vii. 26. 
CON'FIS-C4 POR, n. One who confisentes. Burke. 
CON-FIS’€A-TO-RY, a Consigning to forfeiture. 
Burke. 
CON'FIT, n Asweetmeat. (See Coxrect.] 
CON'FI-TENT, 7, [L. confitens. See Coxrcss.] One 
Who confesses his sins and faults, [ot much used.) 
€ON'FIT-GRE, n. [Fr., from confire, confit; L. con- 
fectura, conficiv; con and facio. This word is cor- 
rupted into Comrit, which is now uscd.] 
A sweetineat ; confection ; comfit. Bacon. 
CON-PIX’, v.t. [L. confign, conficum; cor and figo, to 
fix, to thrust to or on. See Fix.) 
To fix down ; to fasten. Shak, 
bape Mao ( fixt,) pp. Fixed down or to; fast- 


ened. 
€ON-FLX/ING, ppr. Fixing to or on; fastening. 
CON-FIX'URL, m. The act of fastening. Mountagu. 
CON-FLA'GRANT,a. [L. conflagrans, conflagro; con 
and flagro, to burn. See Fracrant-} 

Burning together mn a common flame. Milton. 

SOCEGRES n, [L.conflugratio, Sve Pua- 
GRANT, 

1. A great fire, or tie burning of any great mass 
of combustibles, as a house, but more especially a 
city or forest, Bentley. 

2. The burving of the world at the consummation 
of things, when ‘‘ the elements shall melt with fer- 
vent heat.?? 

€ON-FLA'GRA TIVE, a. Causing conflagration. 
€ON-FLA'VION, «. [L. conflatio, from conflo; con 
and flo, to blow. See Brow. 

A blowing together, as of many instrumerts in a 
concert, or of many fires in melting metals. Smart. 

CON FLEXURE, nm. Abending. [Wot used.] 

€ON’FLIGT, n, [L, confuctus, Foun confligo ; con and 
Sligo, to strike Eng, to flog, to lick; Sp. conflicto; It. 
confutto; Fr. oa i 

1. A striking or dashing against each other, as of 
two moving bodies in opposition ; violent collision 
of substances; as, a conflict of elements or waves; 
a conflict cf particles in ebullition. 

2. A fighting; combat, as between men, and ap- 
plicable to individuals or to armies; as, the conflict 
was long and desperate. 

3. Contention ; strife ; contest. 

In our las’ conflict, four of his five wits went holting off. Shak. 

4, A struggling with difficulties ; a striving to op- 
pose or overcome, as, the good man has a perpetual 
conflict with his AED Be mtg 
a, A struggling of the mind; distress; anxicty. 

Ol. 31. 

6, The last struggle of life ; agony ; as, the conflict 
with death. : Thomson. 

7. Opposing operations; countervailing action ; 
collision ; opposition. 

Io exercising the right of freemen, the man of religion expert- 


ences no conflict between his duty and his inclination. 
J. Appleton. 


€ON-FLIOT’, v. i. To strike or dash against; to| 


meet and oppose, as bodies driven by violence; as, 
conflicting waves or elements. 

2. To drive or strike against, as contending men 
or armies; to fight; to contend with violence ; as, 
conflicting armies 

3. To strive or struggle to resist and overcome ; as, 
men conflicting with difficulties.’ 

4. To be in opposition, or contratlictory. 

The laws of the United States and of the individual States may, 

in some cases, conflict with each other. Wheaton’s Rep. 

€ON-FLI€ET’ING, ppr. Striking or dashing together ; 

fighting ; contending; struggling to resist and over- 
come. 

2. a. Being in opposition ; contrary ; contradictory. 

In the absence of all conflicting evidence. Slory. 
€ON-FLICT’IVE, a. Tending to conflict, 
€ON'FLU-ENCE, n. [L. confluentia, from confluo ; 

con and fluo, to tlow. See Frow.] 

1. -A flowing together ; the meeting or junction of 
two or more streams of water, or other fluid; also, 


CON 


the place of meeting; as, the confluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, or of the Ohio and Mississippi. 

2. The running together of people; the act of 
meeting and crowding in a place ; a crowd; a con- 
course, the latter word is more generally used. 

‘ Temple. Shak. 
“BAA collection; meeting; assemblage.  Buyle, 
€ON'FLU-ENT, a. [L. confluens.} Flowing togeth- 
er; meeting in their course, as two streams; as, .. 
iat streams. Blackmore. 

Tn medical science, running together, and spread- 
ing over a large surface of the body ; as, the confluent 
_ Small-pox. . ‘ " Encyes 

3. In botany, united at the base ; growing in tufta; 
AS, confluent leaves, running into each other; as, 
confluent lobes Martyn. 

CON'PLUX, » (Low L. confluzio, from confluo. 
Sec ConFiurncr te 

J. A flowing tugether; a meeting of two or more 
currents of a tluid. - Shak 

2. A collection , a crowd; a multitude collected ; 
ar, a general confiur of peo ie. Clarendon. 

CON-FLUX-I-BIL‘L-TY, n. The tendency of fluids 
to run together, [Little used.) Boyle, 
CON-FORM’, 9, [L. conformis; con and forma, form.}, 

Made to resemble ; assuming the same form ; like} 

resembling. [Juttle used.) Bacon. 
€ON-FORM’,'v. t. [L. conformo; con and formo, to 
form, or shape, fium forma, form.) J 

1. To make like in external appearance; to re- 
duce toa like shape, or form, with something else ; 
with to; as, to conform any thing to a model. 

2. More generally, to reduce to a likeness oF cor- 
respondence in manners, opinions, or moral qual- 
ities. 

For whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be 

conformed to the image of his Son. — Rom. viii 

Be vot conformed to this world. — Rom. xis, 


3. To make agreeable to; to square with s rule or 
directory. 


Demand of them why they conform cot themselves to the 
order of the church. Hooker, 


€0ON-FORM!, v. & To comply with or yield to; to 
live or act according to; as, Lo conform tu the fashion 
or to custom. 

2. To comply with; to obey.; as, to conform to the 

laws of the state. 

€ON-FORM/A-BLE, a. Correspondent; baving the 
same or similar external form or shape; like; re-. 
sembling ; as, aD edifice conformable to a mode) of 
draft, ¥ 

2, Having the same or similar manners, opinions, 

or moral quatities. | - 


The Gentiles were not made conformable to the Jews, in that 
which was to cease at the coming of Christ. Hooker. 


3. Agreeable; suitable; consistent; as, Nature is 
conformable to herseif. Newton, 

4. Compliant; ready to follow direetions; subinis« 
sive ; obsequious , peaceable ; dispused’to obey. 

I bave been. > youn wue and humble wife, 
Atall Ume to your will conformable. Shake, 

5. In geology, when the planes of one set of strata 
are generally parallel to those of another set lying in 
contoct, they are Said to be conformable, Lyelt. 

It is generally followed by to, but good writers 
have used with, Tn its etymological sense, that mag 
be conformed, capable of being conformed, it seems not 
to be used. - £ 

€ON-FORM'A-BLY, adv. With or in conformity ; 
suitably ; agreeably , as, let us settle in our own 
minds what rules to pursne, and act confurmably. 

€ON-FORM-A’TION, n. The manner in which a 
body is formed; the particular texture or structure of 
a body, or disposition of the parts which compose it ; 
form; structure ; often with relation to some other 
body, and with adaptation to some purpose or effect, 
Light of different colors is reflected from bodies, ac- 
cording to their different conformation, Varieties of 
sound depend on the conformation of the organs. 

2. The act of conforming ; the act of producing 
suitableness or conformity ; with to; as, the conform- 
ation of our hearts and lives to the duties of true 
religion ¢ . Watts. 

3. In medical science, the particular make or con- 
struction of the body peculiar to an individual: as, a 

ood or bad conformation. Enryc. 
€ON-FORM’ED, pp. Made to resemble ; reduced to 
a likeness of ; made agreeable to; suited. 
€ON-FORM’/ER, n. One who conforms ; one who 
complies with established forms or doctrines. 
€ON-FORM/ING, ppr.. Reducing toa likeness ; adapt 
ing ; complying with. 
€ON-FORM/IST, x, One who conforms or complies ; 
appropriatcly, one who complies with the worship of 
the Church of England, or of the established church, 
as distinguished from a dissenter or non-conformist. 
€ON-FORM/I-TY,n. Likeness; correspondence with 
a model in form or manner ; reseinblance ; agreement ; 
congmity with’something else; followed by to or with. 
A ship is constructed in conformity to a model, or in 
conformity with a model. True happiness consists in 
conformity of life to the divine law. 
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2. Consistency ; agreement. 


Many instances prove the conformity of the essay 


y e with the no- 
tions of Hipposrates. 


Arbuthnot. 
3. In theology, Correspondence in manners and 
principles ; compliance with established customs. 
Live not in conformity with the world, Anon, 
€ON-FOR-TA/TION, n. [See Comrorr.] The act 
of comforting or giving strength. [JVvt used.] 
Bacon, 
€ON-FOUND’, v. t. [Fr. confondre; L. confundo ; con 
and fundo, to pour out; It. confondere; Sp. and Port. 
confundir. Literally, to pour or throw together.] 

1. To mingle and blend different things, so that 
their forms or natures can not be distinguished ; to 
mix in a mass or crowd, so that individuals can not 

2. To throw into disorder. [be distinguished. 

Let us go down, and there confound their language. —Gen. xi. 


3. To mix or blend, so as to occasion a mistake of 
one thing for another; as, men may confound ideas 
with words. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor, hecause they agree in many 

things, are wont to be confounded. Boyle. 

4. To perplex; to disturb the apprehension by in- 
distinctness of ideas or words. Men may confound 
each other by unintelligible terms or wrong applica- 
tion of words. 

5, To abash; to throw the mind into disorder ; -to 
cast down ; to make ashained. 

Be thou confounded, and beur thy shame. — Ezek. xvi, 
Saul confounded the Jews at Damascus. — Acts ix. 

6. To perplex with terror; to terrify ; to dismay ; 
to astonish ; to throw into consternation ; to stupefy 
with amazement. 

So apnke the Son of God; and Satan stood 

A while as mute, confounded what to say. Milton. 

The multitude came together, and were confounded. — Acts ii. 

7. To destroy ; to overthrow. 

So deep a malice to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root. _ Milton, 
@ON-FOUND’ED, pp. Mixed or blended in disorder; 
perplexed; abashed ; dismayed ; put to shame and 
silence ; astonished. 
2a. Very great; enormous; as, a confounded 
tory. [Vulgar.]_ . 
€ON-FOUND/ED-LY, adv. Enormously ; greatly; 
shamefully; as, he was confoundedly avaricious. [4 
low word. 4 : - 
€0ON-FOUND/ED-NESS, n. The state of being con- 
founded. Milton. 
€0N-FOUND/ER, 2. One who confounds; one who 
| disturbs the mind, perplexes, refutes, frustrates, and 
* puts to shame or silence ; one who terrifies. 
eON-FOUND'ING, ppr. Mixing ‘and blending; put- 
* ting into disorder; perplexing; disturbing the mind ; 
abashing, and putting to shame and silence ; as- 
tonishing. 
€ON-FRA-TER/NI-TY, zn. [It. confraternita; Fr. con- 
fraternité ; con and L. fraternitas, fraternity, from 
frater, brother.] 

A brotherhood ; a society or body vf men united 
for some purpose or in some profession; as, the con- 
fraternity of Jesuits, : 

€ON-FRI-€A/TION, n. [It, confricazione, friction ; 
L, confrico ; con and frico, torub. See Friction] 


A rubbing against ; friction. Bacon, 
€ON-FRIVER, x. [Fr. cunfrere.] 
One of the same religious order. Weever. 


€ON-FRONT’, (kon-frunt’,) v. t. [It. confrontare ; 
Sp. and Port. confrontar ; Fr. confronter ; con and 
front, the forehead, or front, L. frons.] 


1. To stand face to face in full view; to face; to} 


stand in front. 
He epoke, and then confronts the bull. Dryden. 
2. To stand in direct opposition ; to oppose. 
The east’and west churches did both confront ‘the Jews and 
concur with them, Hooker. 
3. To set face to face; to bring into the presence 
of; as an accused person and a witness, in court, 
for examination and discovery of the truth; fol- 
dowed by with. ; 
The witnesses are confronted with the accused, the accused 
with one another, or the witnesses wilh one another, 
4. To set together fur comparison ; to compare one 
thing with another. 
When I confront a medal with a verse, 1 only show you the 
same dlesign.executed by ditferent hands. dison. 
©ON-FRON-TA/TION, n. The act of bringing two 
persons into the presence of each other for examina- 
tion and discovery of truth. 
CON-FRONT'ED, pp. Set face to face, or in opposi- 
tion; brought into the presence of. 
€ON-FRONT'ING, ppr. Setting or standing face to 
face, or in opposition, or in presence of. 
€ON-FRONT!MENT, zn. Comparison. 
€ON-FOSE',a, Mixed; confounded. 
CON-FUSE’, v. t. [L. confusus; Fr. confus; from L. 
confundv. See Conrounn.] 
_1. To mix or blend things, so that they can not be 
distinguished. p, 
Stunning sounds and voices all confused. Milton, 
Every battle of the warrior is with confused nolse. —Is. ix. 


Oley. 


Barret. 
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2. To disorder, as, a sudden alarm confused the 
troops ; a careléss book keeper has confused the ac- 
counts. 


confused his ideas. 
4. To throw the mind into disorder; to cast down 
‘or abash; to cause to blush; to’ agitate by surprise 
or shame; to disconcert. A sarcastic remark con- 
fused the gentleman, and he could not proceed in 
his argument. ¢ 
_ Confused and badly she'at length replied. "Pope. 
€ON-FOS/ED, (kon-fizd’,) pp. or a. . Mixed ; blended ; 
so that the things or 
tinguished. 


Some cried one thing, afd some another ;for tha asssmbly wae 


-confused. — Acts xix, ¥ 
2. Perplexed by disorder, or want of system ; as, a 
confused account. . 
3. Abashed ; put tothe blush or to shame ; agitated ; 
disconcerted. ; 
€ON-FOS'ED-LY, adv. In a mixed mass ; without 
order or separation; indistinctly ; not clearly ; tu- 
multuously ; with agitation of mind ; without Tegu- 
larity or system. ; 
€ON-FUS/ED-NESS, x, A state of being confused; 
want of order, distinction, or clearness. ~ 
The cause of the confusedness of our notions is want of Atten- 
tion. ; % Norris. 
€ON-FOSE!LY, dd. Obscurely. Barret, 
€ON-FUS/ING, ppr. Mixing ; confounding. 


several things promiscuously : henée, disorder; ir- 
regularity ; as, the confusion of tongues at Babel. 

2. Tumult; want of order in society. 

The whole city was filled with confusion, — Acts xix. 
God is not the author of confusion, —1 Cor. xiv, 

3. A blending or confounding ; indistinct combi- 
nation ; opposed to distinctness or perspicuity ; as, a 
confusion of ideas. 

4. Abashment; shame. 

O Lord, let me never be put to confusion, — Ps, Ixxl. 

We lie in shame, and our confusion covereth us. — Jer. iii. 

.5. Astonishment ; agitation ; perturbation ; distrac- 
tion of mind. 

Confusion dwelt in every face, 

6. Overthrow ; defeat; ruin. 

The makers of idols shall go to confusion together. — Is, xlv. 

7. A shameful blending of natures; a shocking 
crime. Levit. xviii. 235. xx. 12. 

€0ON-FOT’A-BLE, a. (See Conrurs.] That may be 
confuted, disproved, or overthrown; that may be 
shown to he false, defective, or invalid; as, an 
argument or a course of reasoning is confutable. 

€ON-FO'TANT, x. One who confutes or uiidertakes 
to confute. Z Milton. 

€ON-FU-TA/TION, 2. The act of confuting, disprov- 
ing, or proving to be false or invalid; refutation ; 
overthrow, as of arguments, opinions, reasoning, 
theory, or error. 

€ON-FU/TA-TIVE, a. Adapted or designed to con- 
fute. Rich. Dict. 

€ON-FUTE’, v.t. [L. confuto; con and ant. futo; Sp. 
confutar ; It. confutare. Class Bd.] 

1. To disprove; to prove to-be false, defective, or 
invalid ; to overthrow ; as, to confute arguments, rea- 
soning, theory, error. ‘ 

2. To prove to be wrong; to convict of error, by 
argument or proof; as, to confute an advocate at the 
bar; to confute a writer. 

€ON-FOUT’ED, pp. ‘Disproved ; proved to be false, 
defective, or unsound ; overthrown by argument, 
fact, or proof. r 
€ON-FUTE/MENT, n. Confutation ; disproof. Milton. 
€ON-FUT’ER, n. One who disproves or confutes. 
€ON-FUT'ING, ppr. Disproving ; proving to be false, 
defective, or invalid ; overthrowing by argument or 


Spectator. 


. _ proof, : 

GON'GE, (Kon/jee,) n. _[Fr. congé, leave, permission, 
discharge, contracted from conged; verb, congedier, to 
disiniss ; It. congedo, leave, permission ; congedare, to 
give leave; Arm. congea. The verb is a compound 
of conand ged; W. gadaw, to quit, to leave, to per- 
mit; gad, leave. Gadaw is the Celtic form of the L. 
cedo, Conged is therefore concedo.] : 

1. Leave; farewell ;. parting ceremony. Spenser. 

2, The act of respect performed at the parting of 
friends. Hence, the customary act of civility, on 
other occasions ; a bow or a courtesy. 

The captain salutes you with congé profound. Swift. 
€ON/GE, v.i. To take Jeave with the customary ti- 
vilities ; to bow or courtesy. 

The preterit, Conceep, is tolerable in English ; but 
Conceino will not be admitted, and Concreine is 
an anomaly. 

CON'GE D’E-LIRE’, (kon'zha-da-leer’,) [Fr.] Inec- 
clesiastical affairs, the king’s license or permission to 


bey or priory of his oWn foundation te choose their 
abbot or prior. The king of Great Britain, as sove- 
reign patron, had formerly the appointment of all, ec- 
clesiastical dignities; investing by crosier and ring, 


3. To perplex; to render indistinct; as, the clamor 
; 


persons -mixed can not bé dis- | 


€ON-FO/SION, x. In 4 general sense, a mixture of 


| CON'GE-NER, 


a dean and chapter to choose a bishop; or to an ab-’ 


CON 


and afterward by letters patent. But now the king, 
on demand, sends his conge d’elire to the dean and 
chapter, with a letter missive, containing the name: 
of the person he would have them elect, and if they 
delay the election twelve days, the nomination de- 
volves on the king, who may appoint by letters pa- 
tent. Encye, *Cowei. ee 
€ON'GE, 2. In architecture, a molding in form of 8 
quarter round, or a cavetto, which serves to separate 
two members from one another; such as that which 
joins the shaft of the column to the tincture, called 
also apophyge. Also, a ring or ferrule, formerly used 
on the extremities of columns to keep them from 
splitting ; afterward imitated in.stone-work. Encyc. 
€0N-GEAL!, (kon-jeel’,) v.t. [IL. congelo; con and 
gelo, to freeze; Fr: congeler ;'It. congelare; Sp. con 
elar ; Arm. caledi. This may be connected with the 

. ceulaw, to curdle or coagulate, from caul, a calf’s 
maw ; also, rennet, curd, and chyle. The L. gelo 
has sy elements of cool, but it may be a different 
word. a . 

1. To change from a fluid toa solid state, as by 
told, or a loss of heat, as water in freezing, liquid 
metal or wax in tooling, blood in stagnating or cool- 
ing, &c.; to harden into ice, or into a substance of 
less solidity. Cold congeals water into ice, or vapor 
AN meted or snow, and blood into a solid mass, 
or clot. i ) - ° 

2. To bind or fix with cold. Applied to ..e circu- 
lating blood, it does not signify absolutely to harden, 
but to cause a sensation of cold, a shivering, or a re- 
céding of the blood from the extremities; as, the 
frightful scene congealed his blood. . 

€ON-GEAL/, v. i. To grow hard, stiff, or thick, from 
loss of heat; to pass from a fluid to a solid state; te 
concrete into a solid mass. Melted lead congeals} 
- water congeals ; blood congeals. - i 
€0N-GEAL!A-BLE, a. That may be congealed ; ca- 
pable of being converted from a fiuid to a solid state. 
€ON-GEAL/ED, pp. or a. Converted into ice, or a 
solid mass, by the loss of heat, or other process 3 
concreted. 
€0ON-GEAL/ED-NESS, n. State of being congealed. 
€ON-GEAL/ING, ppr. Changing from.a liquid tow 
solid state; concreting : 
€ON-GEAL/MENT, x. A clot or concrétion ; that 
which is forméd by congelation. Also, congelation, 
€ON-GE-LA/TION, x. [L. congelatio.] = 

The process of passing, or the act of converting, 
from a fluid to a solid state, by the abstraction of 
heat ; or the state of being congealed ; concretion. 
It differs from crystallization in this: in congelation, 
the whole substance of a fluid may become solid; in 
crystallization, When a salt is formed, a portion of 
liquid is left. But the congelatioh of water is a 
real crystallization. Encyc. 

€ON-GEM-I-NA/TION, ». Act of doubling, [eed 

Senate ae n. [Ls congener; con and gener, kind, 
race, 

A thing of the same genus, kind, or nature. 


The cherry-tree has been often 


fed on the laurel, to which i 

is a congener. a : +" Miller. 
I a. Of the same genus, Kind, or 
CON-GEN'ER-OUS, | nature ; allied in origin or 
cause ; as, congenerous bodiés ; tongenerous diseases. 

Brown. Arbuthnot, 

€ON-GEN’ER-A-CY, x. Similarity of origin. 

€0ON-GE-NER/I€, a. Being of the same kind or na- 


ture. 

€ON-GEN/ER-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of being 
from the same original, or of belonging to the same 
kind, Dict. 

€ON-GE/NI-AL, a. [L. con and genus, whence geni- 
alis, genial, See Generate. ] 

1. Partaking of the same genus, kind, or nature 5 
-Kindred ; cognate; as, congenial souls. 

2. Belonging to the nature; natural; agréeable to 
the nature ; usually followed by to; as, this severity 
is not congenial to him. - : 

* 3. Natural; agreeable to the nature; adapted ; as, 
a soil congenial to a plant. 
€ON-GE-NI-AL/L-TY, ) 7. Participation of thé same 
€ON-GE/NI-AL-NESS, § genus, nature, or original; 
cognation ; natural affinity; suitableness. Wotton. 
€0ON-GE/NI-AL-IZE, v. t. To make, congénial. 
€ON-GEN ITE, ja. [I congenitus; con and geni- 
€ON-GEN'I-TAL, § tus, born, from gigno, to beget, 
gignor, to be born.] : ; 

Of the same birth; born with another, connate; 
begotten together. 

Many conclusions, of moral and intellectual truths, seem to be 

congenile with us, Hale. 

Native or congenital varieties of animals, Lawrenge. 

€ON’GER, (Kong’gur,) . [L. conger, or con~ 
€ON'GER-EEL,} grus; Gr. coyypos, or yoyypos¢ 
It. gongro; Ir. congre.] 
he sea-eel; a large species of eel, of the genus 
Anguilla, sometimes growing to the length of ten 
feet, and weighing a hundred pounds. In Cornwall, 
England, it is an article of commerce, being shippec 
to Spain and Portugal. P 
€ON-GE/RLES, 2. [L., from congero, to bring togéthe 
er, to amass7. con and gero, to bear.] ; 
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A collection of several particles or bodies in one | CON’/GO, {kong go.) n. A species of black tea. 


CON 
mass or aggregate. Boyle. 
CONGEST wee (L. congero, congestum ; con and 
, to bear. 


To collect or gather into a mass or aggregate. 
Ralegh. 


JON-GEST’I-BLE, a. That may be gollected tato a 


mass. 
FON-GES'TION, (kon-jest/yun,) x. [L. congestio.] 
’ An unnatural accumulation of blood in any part of 
the body, or any subordinate system of parts. Twdly. 
BON-GEST/IVE, a. Indicating or attended by an 
accumulation of blood in some part of the body. 
SON‘GI-A-RY, 2. [L. congiarium, from congius, a 
Measure ; Fr. congiaire.] 

Properly, a present made, by the Roman emperors. 
to the people ; originally, in corn or wine measure 
out to thei in a congius, a vessel holding a gallon or 
rather more. In present usage, a gift or donative rep- 
resented on a medal. Encyc. Addison. 

BON-GLA‘CIATE, v. t. [L. conglacio ; con and glacio, 
to freeze ; glacies, ice.} 

To turn to ice; to freeze. Brown. 

SON-GLA-CI-A'TION, n. The act of changing into 
ice, or the state of being converted to ice ; a freez- 
ing ; congelation. Browon. 

EON-GLO'BATE, a. [L. conglobatus, from conglobo; 
con and globo, to collect, or to make round ; glubus, a 
ball. See Grose.] 

Formed or gathered intu a ball. A conglobate gland 
$3 a single or lymphatic gland, a small, smooth body, 
covered in a fine skin, admitting only an artery and 
a lymphatic vessel to pass in, and a vein and a lym- 
phatic vessel to pass out. Parr. Coxe. 

SON-GLO’/BATE, v. t. To collect or form into a ball, 
or hard, round substance. Grew. 

GON-GLO'BA- 'ED, pp. Collected or formed into a 


ball. 
ee ee reLY, adv. In a round or roundish 


form. 
€0ON-GLO-BA’TION, x. The act of forming into a 
ball; a round body. - 
€ON-GLOBE’, v. t. [L. conglobo; con and globo, 
from globus, a round body.] 
To gather into a ball; to collect intoa round mass, 
Milton. 
EON-GLOBE’, v. i. To collect, unite, or coalesce in 
a round mass. Milton, 
©ON-GLOB’ED, pp. Collected into a ball. 
‘GON-GLOBD'ING, ppr. Gathering into a round mass 


or ball. 

‘CON-GLOB/U-LATE, v. 4. To gather into a little 
round mass, or globule. Johnson. 
€ON-GLOM'ER-ATE, a, [L. conglomero; con and 
glomero, to wind into a ball, from glomus, a ball, a 

clew. See Gromerate. 

1, Gathered into a ball or round body. Aconglom- 
erate gland is composed of many smaller glands, 
whose excretory ducts unite in a common one, as 
the liver, kidneys, pancreas, parotids, &c. Each lit- 
te grandulated portion furnishes a smal} tube, which 
unites with other similar ducts, to form the common 
excretory duct of the gland. Coze. Encyc. 

2. In botany, conglomerate flowers grow on a 
branching peduncle or footstalk, on short pedicles, 
closely compacted together without order ; opposed 
to diffused. Martyn. 

3. Conglomerate rocks. See Pupp1nc-Stone. 

€0ON-GLOM/ER-ATE, v. t. To gather into a ball or 
round body ; to collect intoa round mass. Grew. 

€ON-GLOM’ER-ATE, zn. In- geology, a sort of pud- 
ding-stone, or rock, gaaed of pebbles cemented 
together by another mineral substance, either calca- 
reous, silicious, or argillaceous. Brande. 

©ON-GLOM’ER-A-TED, pp. or a. Gathered into a 
ball or round mass. 

€ON-GLOM/‘ER-A-TING, ppr. Collecting into a ball. 

‘CON-GLOM-ER-A/TION, x The act of gatherin 
into a ball ; the state of being thus collected; collec- 
tion ; accumulation. 

€ON-GLO’TI-NANT, a. [See Conciutinate.}] Glu- 
ing; uniting ; healing, Bacon. 

€ON-GLU/TI-NANT, x A medicine that heals 
wounds, 

€ON-GLO/TLNATE, vo. ¢. [L. conglutino; con and 
glutino, from gluten, glue. Guve.] 

1. To glue together ; to unite by some glutinous or 
tenacious substance. 

2. To heal; to unite the separated ‘parts of a 
wound by a tenacious substance. 

CON-GLU’/TLNATE, v.% To coalesce; to unite by 
the intervention of a callus, Johnson. 
SON-GLO’TI-NA-TED, pp. or a. Glued together ; 

united by a tenacious substance. 
€ON-GLU’/TI-NA-TING, ppr. Gluing together ; uni- 
ting or closing by a tenacious substance. 


€0N-GLO-TI-NA’TION, n. The act of gluing to-| 


gether; a joining by means of some tenacious sub- 
stance ; a healing by uniting the parts of a wound; 
union, Arbuthnot. 
fON-GLO/TI-NA-TIVE, a. Having the power of 
uniting by glue or other substance of like nature. 
€ON-GLO/TI-NA-TOR, x, That which has the power 


of uniting wounds. Woodward. 


€ON-GRAT’U-LANT, a. Rejoicing in participation. 
Milton. 


€ON-GRAT’U-LATE, (kon-grat’yudate,) v. « [L. 
ulor; con and gratulor, from gratus, grateful, 
pleasing. See Gracr.} ; : j 
To profess one’s. pleasure or joy to another-on ac- 
count.of an event deemed happy or fortunate, as on 
the birth of a child, success in an enterprise, victory, 
escape from -danger, &e.; to wish joy to another. 


We congratulate the nation on the restoration of 


peace. 

Formerly this verb was followed by to. ‘The 
subjects of England may congratulate to themselves.”? 
Dryden. But this use of to is entirely obsolete. The 
use of with after this-verb, ‘I congratulate with my 
country,”’ is, perhaps, less oblecHionnbte. but is rarely 
used. ‘The intransitive sense of the verb may there- 
Hi be considered as antiquated, and no longer legit- 

mate, r 
€ON-GRAT’'U-LA-TED, pp. Complimented with ex- 
ressions of joy at a happy event. 
€ON-GRAT’U-LA-TING, ppr. Professing one’s joy 
or satisfaction on account of some happy event, 
prosperity, or success. 
€0ON-GRAT-U-LA’TION, 2. The act of professing 
one’s joy or good wishes at the success or happiness 
of another, or on account of an event deemed for- 
tunate to both parties or to the coiamunity. 
€ON-GRAT’U-LA-TOR, nx. One-who offers congrat- 
ulation. Milton. 
€0ON-GRAT’U-LA-TO-RY, a, Expressing joy for the 
good fortune of another, or for an event fortunate 
for both parties, or for the community. 


€0ON-GREE’, v.i. Toagree. [Not in-use.] Shak. 
€ON-GREET’, v. t To salute mutually. [Wot in 
use. Shak. 


con GRE-GATE, (kong/gre-gate,) v.t. [L. congrego ; 
con and grez, a herd, W, gre. See Gaecarious.] 
To collect separate persons or things into an as- 
semblage ; to assemble; to bring into one place, or 
into a crowd or united body ; as, to congregate men 
or animals ; to congregate waters or sands. 
Hooker. Milton. Shak. 
€ON'GRE-GATE, v. & To come together; to as- 
semble ; to meet. 


Equals with equals often congregate. Denham, 


€ON"GRE-GATE, @. Collected; compact ; close. 
Little used. Bacon. 

€ON''GRE-GA-TED, pp. or a. Collected ; assembled 
in one place. 

'€ON!'GRE-GA-TING, pr. Collecting ; assembling ; 
coming together. 

€ON’GRE-GA’TION, (kong-gre-ga/shun,) x. The act 
of bringing together, or assembling. ete 

2. A collection or assemblage of separate things ; 
as, a congregation of vapors. Shak. 

3. More generally, an assembly of persons; and 
appropriatel 3, an assembly of persons met for the 
worship of God, and for religious instruction. 

Hooker. 

4, An assembly of rulers, Num. xxxv. . 

5. An assembly of ecclesiastics or cardinals ap- 
pointed by the pope; as, the congregation of the 
holy office, &c. Also, 2 company or society forming 
a subdivision of a monastic order. Encyc. 

6. At Ozford and Cambridge, the assembly of mas- 
ters and doctors for transacting the ordinary-business 
of conferring degrees, Brande. 

€ON’GRE-GA’TION-AL; a. Pertaining toa congre- 

ation. 

. 2. Belonging to the system of Congregationalism ; 
appropriately used of-such Christians as maintain 
that each congregation is independent of others, and 
has the right to choose its own pastor and govern 
itself; as, a Congregational church cz mode of wor- 
ship. . J. Murdock. 

€0ON''GRE-GA'/TION-AL-ISM, n. ‘That system of 
church government which vests all ecclesiastical 
power in the assembled brotherhood of each local 
church, as an independent body. J. Murdock. 

€ON’GRE-GA’TION-AL-IST, n. One who belongs 
to a Congregational church or society; one who 
holds to the independence of each congregation or 

church of Christians, and the right of the assem- 


bled brethren to elect their pastor, and to determine |, 


all ecclesiastical matters. J. Murdock. 
“CONGRESS, (Kong’gress,) n. [L. congressus, from 
congredior, to come together; con and gradior, to go 
or step; gradus,astep. See Grape and Teseen 

1. A meeting of individuals; an assembly of en- 
voys, commissioners, deputies, &c.; particularly,a 
meeting of€the representatives of several courts, to 
concert measures for their common good, or toadjust 
their mutual concerns. Europe. 

The assembly of delegates of the several Brit- 
ish¥colonies in America, which united to resist the 
claims of Great Britain in 1774, and which, in 1776, 
declared the colonies independent. 

3. The assembly of the delegates of the several 
United States, after the declaration of independence, 
and until} the adoption of the present constitution, 
and the organization of the government in 1789, 


CON 


During these periods, the: congréss conslsteuot one 
house only. i 
4. The assembly of senators and representatives 
of the United States of America, according to the 
present constitution, or political compact, by which 
they are united in a federal republic; the legislature 
of the United States consisting of two houses, a 
senate and a house of representatives. Members of 
the senate are elected for six years, but the mem- 
bers of the house of representatives are chosen for 
two years only. Hence, the united body of senators 
and representatives forthe two years, during which 
the representatives hold their seats, is called one con- 
gress. Thus we say the first or second session of 
the sizteenth congress. 
5. A meeting of two or more persons in a contest ; 
an encounter ; a conflict. Druden. 
6. The meeting of the sexes in sexual commerce. 
€ON-GRES/SION, x Accompany. [Wot in use.) 
€ON-GRES'/SION-AL, (kon-gresh’un-al,) a. © Per- 
taining to a congress, or to the congress of the United 
States ; as, congressional debates. 
The congressional institutiun of Amphictyons in Greece. 
= Barlow, 
€ON-GRES'SIVE, a, Meeting, as the sexes. Brown, 
2. Encountering. 
€ON’GREVE ROCK’ET, 2. A very destructive en- 
gine of war, invented by Sir WiHiain Congreve. It 
is filled with highly inflammable materials, and im- 
pelled forward, like the connnon sky-rocket, with a 
continual acceleration. Brande. 
€ON-GROB’, v. i. Toagree. [Not used.] Shak. 
€ON"'GRU-ENCE, ) 2. [L. congritentia, from congruo, 
€ON-GRO/EN-CY, to agree, or suit.] 

Suitableness of one thing to another ; agreement ; 
consistency. More. 
€ON'GRU-ENT, a. Suitable ; agreeing; correspond- 
ent. Davies. 
CON-GRO'I-TY, n. Suitableness ; the relation of 

agreement between things. 
There is no congritity between a mean subject and a lofiy a 


but an obvious congruity between an elevated station 
dignified deportment. 


2. Fitness ; pertinence. 
A whole sentence may fail of Its congruity by wauting a parficle, 


3. Reason; consistency ; propriety. Hooker. 

4. In school divinity, the good actions which are 
supposed to render it meet and equitable that God 
should confer grace on those who perform them. 
The merit of congruity is a sort of imperfect quatifi- 
cation for the gift ang reception of God’s grace. 

Milner, 

5. In geometry, figures or lines, which, when laid 
over one another, exactly coincide, are in congruity. 

€ON'’GRU-OUS, @. [L. congruus.) - (Johnson. 

1, Accordant; suitable; consistent ; agreeable to. 
Light, airy music, and a solemn or mournful occa- 
sion, are not congruous. Obedience to God is congru- 
ous to the light.of reason. Lacke, 

3, Rational ; fit. 

It is not congruous that God should be always frightening men 

into an acknowledgment of the wuth, Auerbury, 
€0N’GRU-OUS-LY, adv. Suitably ; pertinently 5 
agreeably ; consistently. Boyle, 
! 
CONICAL, ; a, [L. conicus; Gr. xwvtxos, See Cone.) 

1, .Having the form of a cone; round and decrens- 
ing to a point; as, a conic figure ; a conical vessel. 

2. Pertaining to a cone ; as, conic sections. 

Conic section ; a curve line formed by the intersec- 
tion of acone and plane. The conic. sections are 

- the parabola, hyperbola, and ellipse. Bailey. 
€ON'I€-AL-LY, adv. Inthe form of acone. Bo 
€ON’I€-AL-NESS, 2. The state or quality of being 
conical, 
€ON'IES, xn. That part of geometry which treats of 
the cone and the curves which arise from its sec- 
tions, Johnson, 
€6/NI-FER, zn. ie Ue plant bearing cones. 
CO-NIF’ ER-J4, [L., infra.] 2. pl. An order of plants, 
which, like the fir and pine, bear cones or tops in 
which the seeds are contained. Lyell, 
€0-NIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. conifer, coniferus; trom 
conus and fero, to bear. 

Bearing cones ; producing hard, dry, scaly seed- 
vessels, of a conical figure, as the pine, fir, cypress, 
and beech. Martyn, Encyc. 

€0'NI-FORM, a. [cone and form.} In form of @ 
cone ; conical ; as, a coniform mountain of Potosi, 

€0-NI-ROS'TERS, n, pl. [I.. conus, a cone, and ros+ 
trum, a beak.] A tribe of insessorial birds, including 
those which have a strong bill of a conical form, as 
the crows and finches. Brande. 


€O-NPLNA, ) a, (Gr. xwvetov.] 

€O-N ee ie alkaloid Asics from Coni- 
ear A. ¢ Ummaculatum,the modern officina? 
ip TERY hemlock, andits active medicina} 
€0-NI/INE inciple. 

€0-NE/INE J 

€0-NI-ROS’/TRAL, a, Having a thick, conical beak, 


as crows and finches. . Swainson 
€Q-NIS’/TRA, n. [Gr.] The pit of a theater, 
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pene Kovis, dust. ] 

A variety of magnesian carbonate of lime, occur- 
ring massive or in stalactites, It contains three parts 
of carbunate of magnesia to one of carbonate of 


BG’ NITE, 2. 


lime. Dana. 
€ON-JE€T’, v. t. To throw together, or to throw. 

Nut used. Mountagu. 

€ON-JEET", v. i. To guess. [Not used-} Shak. 


€ON-JECT’OR, 2. 
and jacio, to throw. 

One who guesses or conjectures. [See Consec- 
Tu if Swift. 

€ON-JECT’U-RA-BLE, a. That may be guessed or 
conjectured. 

€ON-SECT'U-RAL, a. Depending on conjecture; 
done or said by guess ; as, a cunjectural opinion 

CON-JE€T’Y-RAL-LY, adv. Without proof or evi- 
dence; by conjecture; by guess; as, this vpinion 
was given conjecturally, 

€ON-JECT’ URE, (kon-jekt’yur,) 2. [L. covectura ; 
Fr. conjecture; It. congettura, or conghiettura; Sp. 
conjetura; Port. conjectura, or conjeitura.’ See Con- |. 
JECTOR. ] 

1. Literally, a casting or throwing together of pos- 
sible or probabie events ; or a casting of the mind to 
something future, or something past but unknown ; 
a guess formed ona supposed possibility or proba- 
bility of a fact, or on slight evidence ; préponder- 
ance of opinion without proof; surmise: We speak 
of future or unknown things by conjecture, and of 
probable or unfounded conjectures. 

"2, Idea ; notion. Shak. 
€ON-JECT’ URE, (Kon-jekt’yur,) v. t. To guess; to 

judge by guess, or by the probability or the possibil- 
ity of a fact, or by yery slight evidence; to form an 
opinion at random. hat will be the issue of a 
war, we may conjecture, but can not know. He con- 
jectured that some misfortune had happened. 
€0N-JEET’UR-ED, pp. Guessed; surmised. 
€ON-JECT’ UR-ER, n. One who guesses ; a guesser ; 
“one who forms or utters an opinion without proof. 

; Addison. 
€ON-JEET’UR-ING, . Guessing; surmising. 
€ON-JOB'BLE, », t. ‘TFosettle; to concert. [Vulgar.] 
€ONJOIN!, v. 2 [Fr. conjoindre; It, congiugnere, or 

congiungere; L. tonjungo; con and jungo, to join. 
See Join. ne 

1. To join together, without any thing intermedi- 
ate ; to unite Lwo or more persons or things in close 
connection ; as, to conjoin friends ; to conjoin man 
and woman in. marriage. Dryden. Shak. 

2. To associate or connect. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with what he 

knows already. Locke. 
€ON-JOIN’, v. i. To unite; to join; to league, Shak. 
€ON-JOIN'‘ED, pp. or a. Joined to or with ; anited ; 
associated. 
OON-JOIN’/ING, ppr.. Joining together; uniting ; 
connecting. 
€ON-JOINT’, a. United ; connected ; associated. 

Conjoint degrees; in music, two notes which follow 
each other immediately in the order of the scale; as 
ut and re. Johnson, 

Conjoint tetrachords ; two tetrachords or fourths, 
where the same note is the highest of one and the 


L. conjicio, to cast together ; con 


lowest of the other. Encye. 
€ON-JOINT’LY, adv. Jointly; unitedly ; in union; 
together. Dryden, 


€ON-JOINT'NESS, 2. State of being joined or united. 

€ON'JU-GAL, a, [L. conjuyalis, from conjugium, 
marriage ; conjugo, to yoke or couple ; con and jugo, 
id. See Jorn and Your.) 

1. Belonging to marriage; matrimonial; connu- 
biai; as, conjugal relation ; conjugal ties. 

2, Suitable to the married state; becoming a bus- 
band in relation to his consort, or a consort in rela- 
tion to her husband ; @s, conjugal affection. 

€ON’JU-GAL-LY, adv. Matrimonially ; connubially. 

€ON’'JU-GATE, v. t. [L. conjugo, conjugatus, to 
couple ; con and jugo, to yoke, to marry. See Join 
and Yoke. 

1, To join; to unite in marriage. [Wot now used.} 

Wotton, 

2. In grammar, to distribute the parts or inflec- 
tions of a verb into the several voices, modes, 
tenses, numbers, and persons, so as to show their 
connections, distinctions, and modes of furmatiun. 
Uiterally, to connect all the imflections of a verb, ac- 
cording to their derivation, or all the variations of 
one verb. In English, as the verb undergoes few 
variations, conjugation consists chiefly in:combining 
‘the words which unitedly form .he several tenses in ! 
the several persons. | 

€ON'JU-GATE, n. A word agreeing in derivation 
with another word, and therefore generally resem- 
bling it in signification. 

We have leared, in logic, that con; are sometimes in 

Dame priaee woke deed. doer 3 Bramhall. 


€ON'JU-GATE, a, In botany, a conju leaf is 8 
- pinnate leaf which has only oné pair ar Teatiots 3 a 
conjugate raceme has two racemes only, united by a 
common peduncle. Martyn: 
Conjuyrate diameter ; in geometry, a diameter paral- 


*ON-JUN€’TIVE, a. Closely united 


CON 
le] to a tangent at the vertex of the primitive diame- 
ter. A. D. Stanley. 
€ON'JU-GA-TED, pp. Passed through its various 
forins, as a verb. 
€0ON/JU-GA-TING, ppr. Passing through its modes 


of formation. 
€ON-JU-GA'TION, n, [L. conjugatio.] 


1. A couple or pair; as, a conjugution of nerves. 
[ Little used.* r Brown. 

2. The act of uniting or compiling ; union; as- 
semblage. : Bentley. Taylor. 


3. In grammar, the distribution of the several in- 
flections or variations of a verb, in their ditferent 
voices, modes, tenses, numbers, and persons }'a con- 
nected scheme of all the derivative forms of a verb. 

€ON-JUNET’, a. [L. conjunctus, frum conjunyo.’ See 
Consoin.] : 

Conjoined ; united ; concurrent. » Shak. 

€ON-JUNE’TION, n. [L. conjunctio. See Consorn.] 

1, Union; eonnection; assuciation by treaty or 
otherwise. Bacon. South. 

2. In astronomy, the meeting of two or more stars 
or planets in the same degree of the zodiac ; as, the 
conjunction of the moon with the sun, or of Jupiter 
and Saturn, 

Heavenly bodies are said to be in conjunction when 
they are seen in the same part of the heavens, or 

* have the saine longitude. The inferior conjunction 
of a planet is its position when if conjunction on the 
same side of the sun with the earth ; the superior 
conjunction is its position when on the side of the 
sun most distant frum the earth, D. Olmsted. 

3. In grammar, a connective or connecting word ; 
an indeclinable word which serves to unite sen- 


tences or the clauses of a sentence and words, join- |, 


ing two or more simple sentences into one compound 
one, and continuing it at the pleasure of the writer 
or speaker. This book cost one dollar and ten cents, 
Virtue and vice are nut compatible. 
God called the light day, and the darkness he called night. — 
Gen. i. 
The hope of the righteous shall be gladness, buf the expectation 
of the wicked shall perish. — Prov. x. 


4. The copulation of the sexes. Smith's Tour. 
Shak. 

2. Uniting ; serving to unite. 5 

3. In grammur, the conjunctive mode is that-vhich 
follows a conjunction, or expresses some condition 
or contingency. It is more generally called sub- 
junctive. , 

€ON-JUN€’TIVE-LY, adv. Inconjunction or union; 
together, Brown. 

€ON-JUN€'TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of conjoin- 
ing or uniting. 

€ON-JUNET'LY, adv. In union; jointly ; together. 

€ON-JUNET’URE, (Kon-junkt/yur,) x. ([Fr. con- 
joncture. See Consoin.] 

1. A joining; a combination or union, as of 
causes, events, or circumstances ; as, an unhappy 
conjzuncture of affairs. 

2. An occasion; a critical time, proceeding from a 
union of circumstances; as, at that conjuncture, 
peace was Very desirable. Juncturs is used ina like 
Bense. 

3. Union; connection; mode of union; as, the 
conjunctures of letters in words. Holder. 

. Connection ; union ; consistency. 

1 was willing to grant to Presbytery what with reason ft can pre- 

tend to, in a conjuncture with Episcopacy. King Charles. 


€ON-JU-RA'TION, (kun-ju-ra/shun,) n. [See Con- 
sure.] The act of using certain words or cere- 
monies to obtain the aid of a superior being ; the act 
of summoning in a sacred name ; the practice of arts 
to expel evil spirits, allay storms, or perform super- 
natural or extraordinary acts. ~ 4 

€ON-JORE’, v. t. [L. conjuro, to swear together, to 
conspire; con and juro, to swear; It. congiurare ; 
Sp. conjurar; Fr. conjurer.] 

1. ‘I’ call on or summon by a sacred name, or in 
a solemn manner; to implore with solemnity, It 
seems originally to have signified, to bind by an oath. 

I canjure you! let him know, 
Whate’er was done against him, Cato did it. Addison, 

2. To bind tWo or more by an oath; to unite in a 
common design. Hence, intransitively, to conspire. 

Not usual.] Milton, 
€ON'JURE, (kun’juy,) v. t. To affect, in sonie man- 
ner, by magic arts, as by invoking the Supreme 
Being, or by the use of certain words, characters, or 
ceremonies, to engage Supernatural influence ; as, to 
conjure up evil spirits, or to conjure down a tempest ; 
to conjure the stars. _ , 

Note. It is not easy to define this word, nor any 
word of like import; as the practices of conjurers 
are little known, or various and indefinite. The 
use of this word indicates that an oath or solemn in- 
vocation originally formed a part of the ceremonies, 

2. To conyure up; to raise up or briug into exist- 


ence without reason, or by unnatural means; aa, to 
conjure Ay 4 a phantom, ‘to cerjare up a story. 
€ONIURE, (kun‘jur,) v. i practice the arts of a 


conjurer ; to use arts to engage the aid of spirits in 
performing some extraordinary act. Shak, 


CON 


ec eee 
2. In a vulgar serge, to behave very, stratugely = W- 
act like a witch ; to play tricks. a 
€ON-JUR’/ED, pp. Bound by an oath. 
CON-JORE/MENT, ». Serious injunction; solemn 
“demand. Milton. 
€ON'JU-RER, (kun/jur-er,) n. One who practices 
conjuration ; one who pretends to the secret art of 
performing things supernatural or extraordinary, by 
the aid of superior powers ; an impostor -who pre- 
tends, by unknown means, to discover stolen goods, 
&c. Hence, ironically, a man of shrewd conjecture ; 
a man of sagacity. E Addison. Prior. 
€ON-JOR/ING, ppr. Enjoining or imploring solemnly. 
ea i ea n. [L. con and pascor, to 
orm. 

1 tne common birth of two or more at the same 
time; production of two or more together. 

2. A being born or produced with another. Brown, 

3. The act of growing together, or at the same 
time. Wiseman. 

€ON’NATE, a. [L. con and natus, born, from nascor.)? 

1. Born with another ; being of the same birth ; as, 
connate notions. South. 

2. In botany, united in origin; growing from one 
base, or united at their bases ; united into one body ; 
as, connate leaves or anthers, Martyn. 

€ON-NA'TION, n. Connection by birth ; 


union, ; 
€ON-NAT'U-RAL, a. [con and natural.} 
1. Connected by nature; united in naturr Bott 
with another. 


These affections are connatural to us, and es we ae «>, 90 do 
they.  Estrange. 
2. Participating of the same nature. 
And mix with our connatural dust. Milton. 


€ON-NAT-U-RAL'I-TY, 72. Partgiees of the 
same natare ; natural union. Jolinson, 
€ON-NAT'U-RAL-IZE, v. t.. To connect by nature. 
€ON-NAT! Sacer: pp. Connected ty nature. 
€ON-NAT’U-RAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Connecting by na- 


ture. 
€ON-NAT'U-RAL-LY, adv. By the act af naturo ; 
originally. Hale, 
€ON-NAT’U-RAL-NESS, x Participation of the 
same nature ; natural union. Johnson. Pearson. 
€ON-NECT’, w ¢t. [L. connecto; con and necto; It. 
connettere. See Class Ng, No. 32, 38, 40, 41.}° 

1. To knit or link together; to tie or fasten ‘te~ 
gether, as by something intervening, or by weaving, 
winding, or twining. Hence, 

2. To join or unite;'to conjoin, if almost any 
manner, either by junction, by*any intervening 
means, or by order and relation. We connect letters 
and words in a sentence; we connect ideas in the 
mind ; we connect arguments in a discourse. The 
Strait 6f Gibraltar connects the Mediterranean with 
the Atlantic. A treaty connects two nations The 
interests of agriculture are connected with those of 
commerce. Families are connected by marriage or 
by friendship. L 

€ON-NEET’, v.71. To join, unite, or coliere ; ta have 
a close relation ; as, this line of stage-cuaches connects 
with another ; this argument connects with another, 

: Burkes 
€ON-NE€T’ED, pp. or a. Linked together ; united; 
€ON-NECT’ED-LY, ad. By connection ; it a con- 

nected manner. f 
€ON-NE€T'ING, ppr. or a. Uniting ; conjoining. 
€ON-NE€’TION, n. [L. connerio; It. connessione, 

See Connect.} 

1. The act of joining, or state of being joined; a 
state of being knit or fastened together; union by 
junction, by an intervening substance or medium, 
by dependence or relation, or by order in a series; @ 
word of very general import. There 18 @ connection of 
links in a chain; a connection between all parts of 
the human body; a connection between virtue and 
happiness, and between this life and the future; a 
connection between parent and child, master and 
servant, husband and wife; between motives and 
actions, and between actions and their consequences. 
In short, the word iz applicable to almost every thing 
that has a depend¢nce on or relation to another 
thing. 

2. A relation by blood or marriage. 

3. A religious sect, or united body ; as, the Meth, 
Odist connection. 5 

€0N-NE€CT’IVE, a. Having the power of connecting, 
€ON-NECT'IVE, x. In grammar,a word that cone 

‘ects other words and sentences; a conjunction. 

Harris uses the word for conjunctions and preposi- 

tions, Hermes, 
erate opted ha bere ade. In union or conjunction ; 
jointly. 4 ft.” 
€ON-N&X’, vt. [L. regrets <1 4 
To link id "ah to join. [Notin use] Hall. 
€ON-NEX'IGN, ». Connection. [But for the sake 
of reguiar analogy, I have inserted Connections 
as the derivative of the English connect, and weul 
discard Cownexion, 
€ON-NEX’IVE, a. Connective; having the power 
to connect; uniting; conjunctive ; a8, comnertve par- 
ticles. [Little used.) Watts, 
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€ON-NIV’ANCE, n. [See Connivz.] Properly, the | the conqueror. Thus, a king or an army conquers a 


act of winking. Hence, figuratively, voluntary blind- 
ness to an act; intentional for ce to see a 
fault or other act, generally implying consent to it, 


Every vic» interprets a connivance to be approbation, South. 


€ON-NIVE!,, v. i. [L. conniveo, conwivi or connizi; 
con and the root of nicto, to wink, Class Ng.] 
1 Ts wink; to close and’ open the a Tap- 
idly. 4 spectator. 
2, In a figurative sense, to close the eyes upon a 
fanit or other act ; to pretend ignorance or blindness ; 
to forbear to see; to overtouk a fault or other act, 


and suffer it to pass unnoticed, uncensured, or un- 


country, or a city, which is afterward restored. 

3. To subdue opposition or resistance of the will 
by moral force; to overcome by argument, persua- 
sion, or other influence. 

Anna conquers but to save, 
And governs but to bless. Smith. 
He went forth conquering and to conquer. — Rev. vi. 

4. To overcome, as difficulties; to surtmount, as 
obstacles ; to subdue whatever opposes; as, to con- 
quer the passions ; to conquer reluctance. 

5. To gain or obtain by effort; as, to conquer free- 
dome. 3 to conquer peace; a French application of the 


punished; as, the father connives at the vices of ©ON'QUER, (konk’er,) ».% To overcome; to gain 


his son. - 
€0N NIV'EN-CY, n. Connivance; which ee 


COT. 
€ON-NIV'ENT, a. Shutting the eyes ; forbearing to 
see. gat ton. « 

2, In anatomy, the connivent valves are thuse wrin- 
les, cellules, and vascules, which are found on the 
inside of the intestines. ; Encyc. 

3. In botany, closely united ; converging together. 

€0ON-NIV‘ER, 7. One who connives. Eaton, 

SUN-NIV'ING, ppr. Closing the eyes against faults ; 
ermitting faults to pass uncensured. 

TON-NOIS-SEOR’, (Kon-nis-sir’ or kon-nis-saur’,) 2. 
Fr., from the verb connottre, from L. cognosco, to 
now. 

A ae well versed in any subject; a skillful or 
knowing person; a critical judge or master of any 
art, particularly of painting and sculpture. 

€ON-NOIS-SEOR/SHIP, 2, The skill of a connois- 


seur. 
€0ON'NO-TATE, v.t. [con and note, L.. noto, notates.] 
To designate with something else ; to imply. [Lit- 
tle used. Hammond, 
€ON'NOU-TA-TED, pp. Designated. 
SCON’NO-TA-TING, ppr. Designating. 
€ON-NO-TA'TION, n, The act of making known or 
designating with something ; implication of some- 
thing beside itself; inference. [Little used. 
€ON-NGOVE', vt. [L. con and nota; noto, to mark. 
See Note. 
To inake known together; to imply; to denote or 
designate ; to include, [Little used.) Suuth, 
€ON-NOT’ED, pp. Denoted. 
€ON-NO’BI-AL, a. [L. connubialis, from connubium ; 
coun and nubo, to marry.) ena lly 
Pertaining to marriage ; nuptial; belonging to the 
state of husband and wife; as, connubul rites; con- 
nubial love. 
€ON-NU-MER-A/TION, 2, A reckoning together. 


: ; Porson, 
GON'NU-SANCE, n. [Fr. connassance, from connvitre, 
to know, L. cognosco.) 
Knowledge. [See Cocsizance.]. 
€ON'NU-SANT, a. Knowing; informed; apprised. 


A neutral vessel, breaking a blockade, is Gable te cunfiscation, if 
connusang uf the bluckade. Browne, 


€QN-NU-SOR’. See Cocnizon. 
€0ON-NU-TRI’TIOUS, a. Nourishing together. 
€ON'NY, a... (W. cons.) Brave; fine. (Local.] 
Grose, 
vained n, (Gr. xwvvecdns j kwvos, acone, and ecdus, 
orm. 
I. {n geometry, a solid formed by the revolution of 
a conic section about its axis. If the conic section is 
a parabola, the resulting sulid ty a parabolic conoid, 
or paraboloid ; if an hyperbola, the solid is an hyper- 
bolic conoid, or hyperboluid ; if an ellipse, an ellip- 
tic convid, a sphervid, or an ellipsvid, Edin. Encyc. 
2. In anatomy, a gland in the third ventricle of the 


brain, reseinbling a cone or pine-apple, and called the CON-SKR-CIN-A'TION, 7. 


gland. - Enczyc. 
€0-NOID/AL, a, Nearly but not exactly conical, 


Lindley, 
€0-NOID'IE, { a, Pertaining to a conoid; having 
€0-NOID'I€-AL, 


the form of a conoid. 

€0-NOM-I-NEE’, x. One nominated in conjunction 

with an her. a joint nominee. Kirby, 
€ON-QUAD/BATE, v.t. To bring into a square. 
€ON-QUAS’SATE, vo. t. [L. conguasso.} 

To shake. [ Litile used. 

€ON-QU AS/SA-TED, pp. Shaken.~ 
€0ON-QUAS'SA-TING, ppr. Shaking. . 
€ON’QUER, (konk’er,) 7.t, [Fr. conquerir, from the L. 

conguiro; con and gue@ro, to seek, to obtain, to con- 

ge pare congeurit, As quero is written, it belongs 


Harvey. 


8 Gr, and its preterit to Class Gs. See Ar. 
re- 
1,5 Karau of querau, and Heb. Gh, “ph to seek. 
Class Gr, No. 51, 55.) 


1, To subdue ; to reduce, by physical force, till re- 
sistance ia no longer made; to overcome; to van- 
quish. Alexander conquered Asia. The Romans con- 
quered Carthage. 

2. To gain by force; to win; to take possession by 
violent means ; to gain dominion or sovereignty over, 
fas the subduing of the power of an enemy generally 


iniplies possession of the person or thing subdued by 


_ the victory. 
The champions resolved to conquer or to dic, Waller. 


€ON’QUER-A-BLE, a, That may be conquered, 
overcome, or subdued. South, 

€0ON’QUER-A-BLE-NESS, x, A state that adinits of 
being conquered. : 

CON’QUER-ED, (konk’erd,) pp. or a Overcome; 
subdued ; vanquished ; gained ; won. 

€ON’QUER-ESS, n._ A female who conquers; a vic- 
torious feimale, Fairfax, 

€ON’QUER-ING, ppr. or a. Overcoming; subduing; 
vanguishing ; obtaining. 

€ON'QUER-ING-LY, (konk/ef-) adv. By conquering. 

€ON'QUER-OR, (Konk’er-ur,) x. One who conquers ; 
one who gains*a victory; one who subdues and 
brings into subjection or possession, by force or by 
intluence. The man who defeats his antagonist in 
cuinbit is a conqueror, as is the general or admiral 
who defeats his enemy. 

CON/QUEST, (Konk'west,) n. (Fr. conquéte; It. con- 
quista ; Sp. id. ; 1. conguisitus, quesitus, ywestus, from 
quero, toseck. The L. quesivi, quesitus, coincides in 


elements with the W. ccisiaw, Eth. WW Class 
Gs, No, 35. The primary sense is to seek, to press or 
drive toward.) 

1. The act of conquering; the act of overcoming or 
vanqiishing opposition by force, physical or moral. 
Applied tu persons, territory, and the like, it usually im- 
plies or includes a taking possession of ; as, the con- 
quest of Canada by the British troops. So we speak 
of the conquest of the heart, the passions, or the will. 

2, Victury; success in arm3; the overcoming of 
opposition, f 

In Joya of connuest he resigns hia breath, Addison. 


3. That which is conquered; possession gained by 
force, physical or moral ; as, Jamaica was a valuable 
conquest for England, : 

4; (In a@ feudal sense, acquest ; acquisition ; the ac- 
quiring of property by other means than by inherit- 
ance, or the acquisition of property by a number in 
community, or by one for all the others. 

lackstone. Encye. 

5. In the law of nations, the acquisition of sove- 
feignty by force of arins. 

‘The right of conquest is derived from the laws of war. Encye, 

6. The act of gaining or regaining by effort ; as, the 
conquest of liberty or peace ; a French phrase. 

€ON-SAN-GUIN’E-OUS, a, [L. consanguineus, sda 

Of the same blood; related by birth; descende 
from the same parent or ancestor. Shak. 

CON-SAN-GUIN'I-T'Y, n. [L. consanguinitas; con 
and sanguis, blood.) 

The relation of persons by blood; the relation or 
‘connection of persons descended from the same stuck 
or common ancestor, in distinction from affinity or 
relation by inatriage. It is lineal or collateral, 

Blackstone. 
The act of patching to- 
. gether. : 
€0ON'SCIENCE, (kon’shens,) 2. [Fr., from L. consci- 
entia, from conscio, to know, to be privy to; con and 
scio, to Know ; It. cunscienza, or coscienza; Sp. conci- 


encia. . 
1. (nternal or self-knowledge, or judgment of right 
and wrong ;, or the faculty, power, or principle with- 
in.us, which decides on the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness of our own actions and affections, and instantly 
spproves or condemns them. : 
Conscience is called, by some writers, the moral 
sense, and considered as an original faculiy of our 
nature, Others question the propriety of considering 
conscience as a distinct faculty or principle. They 
consider it rather as the general principle of moral 
approbation or disapprobation, applied to one’s own 
conduct and affections ; stents that our notions of 
right and wrong ure not to be deduced from a single 
principle or faculty, but from various powers of the 
understanding and will. ’ 
Encyc. Hutcheson, Reid. Edin. Encys, 
Being convicted by their own consclence, they went out one by 
one, —Joho viii. 
The conscience manifests Steelf in the feeling of obligation we 
experience, which precedes, attends, and aes ag aoe 
Conselence {first ocoupled in ascertaining our duty, before we 
' proceed to action; then in judging of a4 i 


| €CON’SERIPT, n. 


CON 


2. The estimate or determination of conscience }- 
justice; honesty. 
What you require can not, in conscience, be deferred. Milton, 
3. Real sentiment ; private thoughts 3 truth; as, do 
you in conscience believe the story ? 
4, Consciousness ; knowledge of our own actions 
or thoughts. 
The sweetest cordial we receive, at last, 
Is conscience of oGr virtuous actions past. 
(This prima 
wholly, obsolete. 
5. Knowledge of the actions of others. 
, B. Jonson. 
6. In ludicrous language, reason or reasunableness, 
Half-a-dozen fools are, in all conscience, as Many as you should 
require. Suift. 
To make conscience, or a matter of conscience, is to 
act according to the dictates of conscience, or to scru- 
ple to act contrary to its dictates. che. 
of conscience: in England, a court established 
for the recovery of small debts, in London and other 
trading cities awd districts, Black+tone, 
€ON’SCIENCE-LESS, a. Having no conscience. 


2 Hooker. 
€ON’SCIENCE-PROOF, a, Proof against the com- 
punctions of conscience, 
€ON‘SCIENCE-SMIT'TEN, @. Smitten by con> 
science ; stung with remorse. Allen. 
€ON’/SCIENC-ED, (kon’shensht,) a Having con- 
science. South. 
€ON’SCIENT, a. Conscions. {Not used.] Bacon, 
€ON-SCI-EN’TIOUS, (kon-she-en/shus,) a. Influe 
enced by conscience ; governed by a strict regard to 
the dictates of conscience, or by the known or sup: 
hoe rules of right and wrong; as, a conscientious 
judge. : 
2. Regulated by conscience ; according to the dice 
tates of conscience ; as, a conscientious probity. | 
: L’ Estrange, 
€ON-SCI-EN’TIOUS-LY, adv. According to the dis 
rection of conscience ; with a strict regard to right 
and wrong. A man may err conscientiously. 
€ON-SCI-EN/TIOUS-NESS, n. A scrupulous regard 
tu the decisions of conscience ; a sense of justice, 
and strict conformity to its dictates. Locke. 
All his conduct seemed marked with an exact and unvarying 
conscienhousness. 
J. L. Kingeley, Eulogy an Proj, Fisher. 
€ON/SCION-A-BLE, a. According to conscience ; reae 
sonable ; just. 
Let my debtors have conscionable satisfaction. Wotton, 


€ON’SCION-A BLE-NESS, n. Beasonableness i equie 
ty. ict, 
€ON'SCION-A-BLY, adv, In a manner agreeable to 


Denham, 
sense of the word is nearly, perhaps 


conscience ; reasonably ; justly. Taylor. 
€ON/SCIOUS, (kon/shus,) a, tL. conscius, 
1. Possessing the faculty or power of knowing 


one’s own thoughts or menta: operations. Thus, 
man is a conscious being. 

2. Knowing from memory, or without extraneous 
information ; as, I am not conscious of the fact. 

The dumsel then to Tancred sent, 

Who, conscious of the occasion, feared the event. Dryden, 

3. Knowing by consciousness, or internal percep» 
tion or persuasion ; as, [ ain not conscious of havin 
given any offense. Sometimes followed by to; as, 
am not conscious to myself. 

ZEneas only, conscious to the sign, 
Presagrd the event, Dryden, 

So we say, conscious of innocence, or of ignorance, 
or of a crime, 

€ON'SCIOUS-LY, adv, With knowledge of one’s 
own mental operations or actions. 

If these perceptions, with their consciousness, always remained 
in the mind, the smune thinking thing would be always cons 
sciously present. cke, 

€ON’SCIOUS-NESS,, n, The knowledge of sensae 
tiuns and mental operations, or of what passes tn 
one’s own mind; the act of the mind which inakes 
known an internal object, Locke, Reid. Encye. 

Consciousness of our a-nsations, and consciousness of ous 
existence, scem to be simultaneous. Edin, Encyc. 

Consciousness must be an eaxential attribute of epirit, Wates, 

2. Internal sense or Knowledge of guilt or inno- 
cence. Aman may betray his consciousness of guilt 

* by his countenance. . 

3. Certain knowledge from observation or experi« 
ence. Gibbon. 
€ON'SERIPT, a, [L. conscriptus, from consoribo, to 

enroll ; con and scribo, to writc.] 

Written ; enrolled ; as, conscript fathers, the senae 
tors of Rome, so called because their names were 
written in the register of the senate. : 

ne taken by lot from the conscrip: 
tion list, and compelled to serve as a soldier or sailor 
if word used in France. 

€ON-SERIP’TION, n. [L. conscriptio.} 

1. An enrolling or registering. : 

2. A compulsory enrolfment of individuals of a 
certain age, held liable to be drafted for military of 
naval service; a system which existed among the 
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Romans, and was first introduced into France at the 
time of the revolution. Brande. 


€ON'SE-CRATE, v. t. [L. consecro; con and sacro, to 
consecrate, from sacer, sacred. See Sacrep.] - 

1. To make or decitre to be sacred, by certain cer- 
emonies or rites ; to appropriate to sacred uses ; to set 
apart, dedicate, or devote, to the service and worship 
of God ; as, to consecrate a church. 

Thou shalt consecrate Aaron and his sons. — Exod, xxix. 

All the silver, and gold, and vessels of brass and iron, are con- 

secrated to the Lord. — Josh. vi. 

2. To canonize ; to exalt to the rank of a saint ; to 
enroll among the gods, as a Roman emperor. 

3. To set apart and bless the elements in the eucha- 


4, To render venerable; to make respected ; as, 
rules or principles cunsecrated by time, 
€ON’SE-CRATE, a. Sacred; consecrated ; devoted ; 
dedicated. 


They were assembled in that consecrate place. Bacon, 


A Ry word is now seldom used, unless in poetry.] 

€ON’SE-CRA-TED, pp. or a. Made sacred by cere- 
MGClues or solemn rites ; separated from a common to 
a sacred use ; devoted or dedicated to the service and 
worship of God ; made venerable. 

€ON’SE-CRA-TED-NESS, 2: State of being conse- 


crated, 

€ON’SE-C€RA-TING, ppr. or-a. Making sacred ; ap- 
propriating to a sacred use ; dedicafing to the service 
of God ; ‘devoting ; rendering veneratie. 

€ON-SE-CRA’TION, n. The act or csremony of sep- 
erating from a common to a sacred uve, or of devo- 
oss and dedicating a person or thing to the service 
and worship of God, by certain rites or selemnities, 
Consecration does not make a person or thing really 
holy, but declares it to be sacred, that is, devoted to 
God, or to divine service ; as, the'consecration of the 
priests among the Israelites ; the consecration of the 
senee used in the temple; the consecration of a 

hop. : 

2. Canonization; the act of publicly enrolling or 
numbering among the acknowledged saints or gods; 
the ceremony of the apotheosis of an emperor. Hale. 

3. The benediction of the elements in the eucha- 
rist ; the act of setting apart and blessing the elements 
tm the communion. Encye. 

€ON’SE-CRA-TOR, n. One who consecrates; one 
who performs the rites by which a person or thing 
-is devoted or dedicated to sacred purpuses. Atterbury. 
©GON’/SE-CRA-TO-RY, a. Making sacred. 
: Bp. Morton. 
€ON-SE€-TA/NE-OUS, a. Following of course. 
: Gilbert. 
‘€ON'SEC-TA-RY, a. [L, consectarius, from consector, 
to follow ; con and sector, sequor. See Szex.]} 

Following ; consequent ; consequential ; deducible. 

z rown. 
€ON'SEC-TA-RY, ‘xn. That which follows; conse- 
quence ; deduction from premises ; corollary. 

- Woodward, 
€ON-SE-€O'/TION, n. [L. consecutio, from consequor, 
~ to follow ; con and sequor, to follow. See Seex. 

1. A following or sequel; train of consequences 
from premises; series of deductions. Hale, 

2. Succession; series of things that follow each 
other ; as, a consecution of colors. Newton. 

CON-SEt'U-TIVE, a, [It. consecutivo; Fr. consecutyf. 
See Consecution.] 

1, Following in a train ; succeeding one another in 
a regular order ; successive ; uninterrupted in course 
or succession ; as, fifty consecutive years. Arbuthnot. 

2. Following; consequential ; succeeding ; as, the 
actions of men consecutive to volitie.n. ocke. 

3. Consecutive chords, in music, .mply a succession 
or repetition of the same consonance in similar mo- 
tion. Encyc. 

CON-SEC’U-TIVE-LY, adv. By way of consequence 
or succession, in opposition to antecedently or ensues 
2 ict, 


tcl 
fON-SEC’U-TIVE-NESS, 2. State of being consec- 


» ative, 
"ON-SE-NES’CENCE, ) 2. eS consenesco, t0 grow 
€0ON-SE-NES'CEN-CY, § old. 

A growing old; 


decay from age; as, the consenes- 
cence of the world, 


Ray. 
€ON-SEN’SION, n. [L. consensio. See Consrnt.] 
Agreement; accord. [Little used.] Bentley. _ 


‘€ON-SENT’, n. [L. consensus; It. consenso ;_ Fr. con- 
sentement ; Sp. consentimiento ; from L. consentio, to be 
of one mind, to agree; con and sentio, to think, feel, 
or perceive ; Sp. consentir; Port. Fr. id. ; It. consentire. 
See Sense and Assent. 

1, Agreement of the mind to what is proposed or 
stated by another ; accord ; hence, a yielding of the 
mind or will to that e1uch is proposed ; as, a parent 
gives his consent to the marriage of his daughter. 

We generally use this word in cases where power, 
rights, and claims, are concerned. We give consent, 
when we yield that which we have a right to with- 
hold ; but we do not give consent to a mere opinion 
‘or absfract proposition. In this case, we give our as- 
gent. But assent is also used in-conceding what we 
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ofa daughter. Consequently, assent has a more ex- 
tensive application than consent, But the distinction 
is not always observed. Consent often amounts to 
ipereciesi 

Defraud ye not one another, except with conzent for a time. — 

1 Cor. vii. 
©. Accord of minds; agreement ; unity of opinion. 
All with one consent began to make excuse. — Luke xiv. 
The company of priests murder by consent. — Hos. vi. 

3. Agreement; coherence; correspondence in 

parts, qualities, or operation. 
f Such is the world’s tt harmony, that 3} 
From union, gular full conser y Pres aa Pope. 

4. In the animal economy, an agreement, or sympa- 
thy, by which one affected part of the system affects 
some distant part. This consent is supposed to exist 
in, or be produced by, the nerves, and the affections 
to be communicated from one part to another b: 
means of their ramifications and distributions throug 
the body. Thus the stone in the bladder, by velli- 
cating the fibers, will produce spasms and colic in 
the bowels; a shameful thing seen or heard will pro- 
duce blushing in the cheeks. Quincy. Encyc. 

But many facts indicate that other causes than 
nervous communication produce sympathy. 

€ON-SENT’, v. i. [L. consentio. See the noun.) 

1. Literally, to think with another. Hence, to 
agree or accord. More generally, to agree in mind 
and will; to yield to what one has the power, the 
right, or the disposition to withhold, or refuse to 
grant. 

If sinners entice thee, consent thou not. — Prov, L 

And Sau! was consenting to Stephen's death. — Acts vill, 

Ouly let us consent to them, and they will dwell with us,— 

Gen, xxxiv, 

2. To agree. 

When thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him. — Ps. 1. 

3. To assent, 

I consent to the law, that it fs good. —Rom. vil, 1 Tim. vi, 


€ON-SEN-TA-NE'I-TY, n.. Mutual agreement. 
€ON-SEN-TA'NE-OUS, a. [I consentancus. 
Consent. 
Agreeable ; accordant; consistent with ; suitable. 
The practice of virtue is not consentaneous to the unrenewed 
heart, ‘ Anon. 


€0N-SEN-TA'NE-OUS-LY, ado. 
sistently ; pepe 
€ON-SEN-TA’NE-OUS-NESS, n, Agreement; ac- 
cordance ; consistency. Dict. 
€ON-SENT’ER, 7. One who consents. 
€ON-SEN’TIENT, (kon-sen/shent,) a. [L. consentiens, 
consentio.} ; 
Agreeing in mind; accordant in opinion, 
The authority due to the consentient Judgment of the b bie 


earson, 
€ON’SE-QUENCE, n. [L. consequentia, from conse- 
quor; con and s , to follow. See Seex.] 

1. That which follows from any act, cause, princi- 
ple, or series of actions, Hence, an event or effect 
produced by some preceding act or cause. . 

Shun the bitter consequence} for know, 

The day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt die, Milton. 

The consequences of intemperance are disgrace, poverty, disease, 

and premature death. 

2. In logic, a proposition collected from the agree- 
ment of other previous propositions ; the conclusion 
which results from reason or argument ; inference ; 
deduction. | 

Every rational being {s accountable to his Maker; man is a 

rational being; the consequence then must be, that man is 
accountable to his Maker. 

From this train of argument, the consequence is obvious, 

3. Connection of cause and effect ; consecytion. 

T felt 
That J must after thee, with this my son ; 
Such fatal consequence unites us three. Milton. 

4, Influence ; tendency, as to effects. The sense 
of consequence, in this use, is modified by the words 
connected with it; as, “it is of little conscquence,” 
that is, of little importance, small effects will follow ; 
S it is of no consequence,” of no moment, no effect of 
importance will follow ; ‘it is of great consequence,” 
of great importance, great effects will follow. 

5. Importance; extensive influence ; distinction ; 
as, a man of great consequence in society. 

In consequence; by means of ; as the effect of. 

€ON'SE-QUENT, a. [L. consequens, 

1, Following as the natural effect; with to or on. 

The right’'was consequent to, and built on, an act perfectly per- 

sonal, - Locke. 

His poverty was consequent on his vices, 

2. Following by necessary inference or rational 
deduction ; a3, a proposition consequent to ether prop- 
ositions. 

€ON’/SE-QUENT, 7. Effect ; that which follows a 
cause. 


See 


Agreeably ; con- 


They were ill governed, which is always a consequent of ill- 
payment, a hs Davies, 


2. That which follows from propositions by rational 
deduction ; that which is deduced from reasoning or 
argumentation ; a conclusion or inference. 


may withhold. We give our assent to the marriage | CON-SE-QUEN'TIAL, ea. Following as the effect; 
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produced by the connection of effects with causes; 
as, a consequential evil. 

2. Having the consequence justly connected with 
the premises ; conclusive. 


These arguments are highly consequential and concludent to 
purpose, Hale. 
3. Important. 
4. Assuming the air of a person of consequence ; 
pompous been to persons. 


€ON-SE-QUEN’TIAL-LY, adv. With just deduction 
of consequences ; with right connection of ideas, 


Addison. 
2. By cunsequence; not immediately ; eventually. 


3. In a regular series; in the order of cause and 
‘Addi 


effect. ddison. 
4. With assumed importance ; with conceit. 
Campbell. 


tion in discourse. 
€0N’SE-QUENT-LY, adv. By consequence ; by ne- 
cessary connection of effects with their causes ; in 
consequence of. something, 
€ON’/SE-QUENT-NESS, n. Regular connection of 
propositions following each other ; consecution of 
discourse. [Little used.} Digby. 
€ON-SER'TION, nz. pe consero, consertam.} 
Junction ; adaptation. “Young. 
€ON-SERV’'A-BLE, «. [See Conserve.} That ma: 
be kept or preserved from decay or injury. 
pb sa adie n. [L. consérvans. Bee Con- | 
SERVE. 0 
A court of conservancy is held by the lord mayor 
of London, for the preservation of the fishery on the 
Thames, Johnson. 


€ON-SE-QUEN’TIAL-NESS, 2, Regular consecuy 
Dict, 


‘ECON-SERV’ANT, a. Preserving; having the power 


or quality of preserving from decay or destruction. 
€ON-SER-VA'TION, n. [L conservatio. See Con- 
SERVE. 

The act of preserving, guarding, or protecting; 
preservation from loss, decay, injury, or Violation ; 
the keeping of a thing in a safe or entire state; as, 
the conservation of bodies from perishing ; the conser~ 
vation of the peace of society ; the conservation of 


rivileges. 
€ON-SERV'A-TISM, n. The desire and effort of 
preserving what is established. 
€ON-SERV’A-TIVE, a. Preservative; having power 
to preserve in a safe or entire state, or fram loss, 
waste, or injury. Peacham. 
€ON-SERV’A-TIVE, n, One who aims to preserve 
from ruin, innovation, injury, or radical change ; 
one who wishes to maintain an institution, or form 
of government, in its present state. [Modern usage.] 
€ON-SER-VA'TOR, n. A preserver; one who pre- 
serves from injury or violation. 4; iately. an 
officer who has the charge of preserving the public 
peace, as judges and sheriffs; also, an officer who 
has the charge of preserving the rights and privileges 
of a city, corporation, or community, as in Roman 
Catholic universities. It is a word of extensive ap- 
plication. 

2. In Connecticut, a person appointed to superintend 
idiots, lunatics, &c., manage their property, and pre- 
serve it from waste. 

€ON-SERV’'A-TO-RY, a. Having the quality of pre- 
serving from loss, decay, or injury. 

€ON-SERV’A-TO-RY, 2. A place for preserving any 
thing in a state desired, as from loss, decay, waste, 
or injury. Thus, a fish-pond for keeping fish, a 
granary for corn, an ice-house for ice and other 
things, a receptacle for water, &c., are called con- 
servatories. a 

2. A greenhouse for exotics, often attached to a 
dwelling-house as an ornament. In large conserva- 
tories, properly so called, the plants are reared on 
the free soil, and not in pots. Brande, 

3. A society for promoting, or for presery-a~, music 
in good taste. 

€ON-SERVE’, (Kon-serv’,) v. t. _[L. conservo; eon 
and servo, to hold, keep, or guard; Fr. conserver: It. 
conservare ; Sp. conservar. See Class Sr, No. 34, 38, 
39, 40, 45, and Class Dr, No. 32,]_ 
‘o keep in a safe or sound state; to save; to pre- 
serve from loss, decay, waste, or injury ; to defend 


+ from violation; as, to conserve bodies from pesishing ; 


to conserve the peace of society ; to conserve fruits, 
roots, and herbs, with sugar, &c. : 
€ON’SERVE, x. A sweetmeat made of fresh fruits. 
&c., beat into one-uniform mass, with fine sugar, an 
without boiling. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
2. In phurmacy, a similar preparation, designed to 
preserve the flowers, herbs, roots, or fruits of sim- 
ples, as nearly as possible, in their natural fresh 
state. Fresh vegetables and sugar of the consistence 
of honey. tc Core, 
3. Aconservatory. [Not usual.] Evelyn, 
€0N-SERV’ED, Pp. Preserved in a safe and sound 
state; guarded; kept; maintained; protected ; pre- 
pared with sugar. 
€ON-SERV/ER, n. One who conserves; ohé who 
keeps from loss of injury ; one who Jays up for pres- 
ervation ; a preparer of conserves, Hayward. Temple, 
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— 
SON-SERV'ING, ppr. V.eeping in safety ; defending ; 
maintaining ; preparing with sugar. 
€ON-SES’/SION, x, [L. consessio, See SEssion.) 
A sitting together. [Little used.] 
€ON-SES/SOR, x. One that siis with others. [Little 


used, 

€ON-SID’ER,)v. t. [L. considero, to consider, to view 
attentively, from consido or consideo, to sit by ; con 
and sedeo,.to sit. (See Si1,) The literal sense is, to 
sit by or close, or to set the mind or the eye to; hence, 
to view or examine with attention.]} 

1. To fix the mind on, with a view to a careful ex- 
amination; to think on with care; to ponder; to 
study ; to meditate on. 

Know, therefore, this day, and consider it in thy beart.— 

Deut. iv. 
Hast thou considered my servant Job? — Job i. 
Consider the lilies of the field how they grow. — Matt. vi. 


2. To view attentively ; to observe and examine. 
‘The priest shall consider the Icprosy. — Lev. xiii. 
3. To attend to; to relieve. 
Blessed is he that considereth the poor. — Ps. xli, 
4. To have regard to ; to respect. 
Let us consider one another, to provoke to love and to good 
works. — Heb. x. 

5. To take into view in examination, or into ac- 
court in estimates ; as, in adjusting accounts, ser- 
vices, time, and expense, ought to be considered. 

6. In the imperative, consider is equivalent to, think 
with care, attend, examine the subject with a view 
to truth of the consequences of a measure. So we 
use see, observe, think, attend. ; 

7. To requite; to reward; particularly for gratui- 
tous services. ; 

€ON-SID’ER, v.i. To think seriously, maturely, or 
carefully ; to reflect. 

None considereth in his heart, neither fs there knowledge or 

understanding. — Is. xliv. 5 

Inthe day of adversity consider. — Eccles. vii. 

2. ‘To deliberate; to turn in the mind, as in the 
case of a single person; to deliberate or consult, as 
numbers; sometimes followed by of; as, I will con- 
sider your case, or of your case. 

The apostles..and elders come together to consider of this 

matter, — Acts xv. 
3. To doubt ; to hesitate. Dryden. 
€ON-SID/ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr.andSp. See ConsipeEs,] 
That may be considered ; that is to be observed, re- 
marked, or attended to. ; 

ft is considerable, that some urns have had Inscriptions on them, 

M expressing that the lamps were burning, * Wilkins, 

[ This primary use of the word is obsolescent, or very 
emnty, need. ; 

2. Worthy of consideration ; worthy of regard or 
attention. 
Eternity is tnfinitely the most considerable duration. Tillotson, 


As that which is worthy of regard is in some 
measure important, hence, : 
3. Respectable ; deserving of notice ; of some dis- 
tinction ; applied to persons, 
Men considerable in all worthy professions, eminent in many 
ways of life. . Spratt, 
4, Important; valuable; or moderately large, ac- 
cording to the subject. Considerable aid was ex- 
pected from the allies. A mev has a considerable 
estate in Norfolk. A considerable sum of money was 
collected. Formerly it was sometimes followed by to. 
He thought his aid considerable to him. 
€ON-SID/ER-A-BLE-NESS, nz. Some degree of im- 
rtance, moment, or dignity; a degree of value or 
portance that deserves notice. 
The considerableness of things is to be estimated by their useful- 
aese, or by their effecis on society. 


€ON-SID’ER-A-BLY, adv. Ina degree deserving no- | 


tice ; in a degree not trifling or unimportant. 
And Europe still considerably grins, 
Both by their good examples and their pains, Roscommon, 
€ON-SID/ER-ANCE, x. Consideration; reflection ; 
sober thought. [JVot used.] [See Constprnation.] 


Shak. 
€ON-SID'ER-ATE, a, [L. consideratus. See Con- 
SIDER. 

1. Given to consideration or to sober reflection ; 
thoughtful; hence, serious; circumspect; careful ; 
iiscreet ; prudent ; not hasty or rash ; not negligent. 

#£neas js petient, considerate, and careful of his people. Dryden. 

2. Having respect to; re ful ; as, considerate of 

if ] 3 regardful ; as, 


3. Moderate ; not rigorous, - Johnson. 
€ON-SID/ER-ATE-LY, adj. With deliberation ; with 
due consideration. , calmly ; prudently. Bacon, 
€ON-SID/ER-A ! u-NESS, x. Prudence; calm delib- 


eration 
€ON-SID-ER-A’/TION, 2. [L. consideratio. See Con- 
SIDER. 
ie act of considering ; mental view ; regard ; 
oO kon alee take into i ion the conse- 
quences of a hasty decision. 
2. Mature thought ; serious deliberation. 
Let us think with consideration. 


€ON-SID/ER-ED, pp. 


€ 
g a 
€ON-SIGN’ED, (kon-sind’,) pp. Delivered ; com- 


€ON-SIGN‘ER, (kon-sin/er,) 
Sidney, | €ON-SIGN-OR’, (kon-se-nor’,) 
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3. Contemplation ; meditation. 

The love you beat to Mopsa hath brought you to the considera- 

tion of her virtues. Sidney, 

4. Some degree of importance ; claim to notice, or 
regard ; a moderate degree of respectability. 

Lucan is an author of consideration among the Latin poets. 

ddison, 

5. That which is considered ; motive of action; in- 
fluence ; ground of conduct. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other considerations, to search 

an esylum. Dryden. 

6. Reason ; that which induces to a determina- 
tion ; as, he was moved by the considerations set be- 
fore him. 

7. In law, the reason which moves a contracting 
party to enter into an agreement ; the materia] cause 
of a contract; the price or motive of a stipulation. 
In all contracts, each party gives something in ex- 
change for what he receives. 

A contract is an agreement, upon sufficient consid- 
eration. This consideration is express or implied; ex- 
press, when the thing to be given or done is speci- 
fied ; implied, when no specific consideration is agreed 
upon, but justice requires it and the law implies it; 
as, when a man labors for another, without stipu- 
lating for wages, the law infers that he shall receive 
a reasonable consideration. A good consideration is 
that of blood, or natural love ; a valuable consideration 
is such as money, marriage, &c. Hence, a considera- 
tion is an equivalent or recompense; that which is 
given as of equal estimated value with that which is 


received, 
€ON-SID/ER-A-TIVE, a. Taking into consideration. 


Little used. 
Thought of with care; pon- 
dered ; viewed attentively; deliberated on; exam- 


ined. 
€ON-SID’/ER-ER, 2. A thinker; one who considers ; 


a man of reflection. [Consiperaror is not in use.] 


€ON-SID'ER-ING, ppr. Fixing the mind on; medi- 


tating on ;. pondering ; viewing with care and atten- 
tion ; deliberating on. 

Note.— We have a peculiar use of this word, 
which may be a corruption for considered, or which 
may be a deviation from analogy by an insensible 
€hange in the structure of the phrase. “It is not pos- 
sible for us to act otherwise, considering the weakness 
of our nature.”” As a participle, this word must here 
refer to us, or the sentence tan not be resolved hy any 
rule of English syntax. It would be correct to say, 
‘¢ It is not possible for us to act otherwise, the weak- 
ness of our nature being considered ;” or, ‘* We, con- 
sidering the weakness of our nature, can not act oth- 
erwise.”? But the Jatter phrase is better grammar 
than it is sense. We use other participles in like 
manner ; as, ‘‘4llowing for tare, the weight could not 
be more than a hundred pounds.” These and simi- 
lar phrases are anomalous. But considering is no 
more a kind of conjunction, in such a phrase, than it 
is a nou 


ry 


Ne 
€ON-SID/ER-ING, n. The act of deliberating, or 


carefully attending to; hesitation; as, many mazed 
ideri Shak. 


considerings. 
€ON-SID'ER-ING-LY, adv. With consideration or 


deliberation. Whole Duty of Man. 


€ON-SIGN’, (kon-sine’,) v.t. [L. consigno, to seal or 


Sign ; con and signo, to seal orstamp; signum, a sign, 
seal, or mark ; It. consegnare, to deposit, deliver, con- 
sign ; Sp. consignar; Fr. consigner. (See Sion.) The 
sense is, to set to, to thrust, or send. 

1. To give, send, or set over; to transfer or deliver 
into the possession of another, or into a different 
state, with the sense of fixedness in that state, or 
permanence of possession ; as, at death the body is 
consigned to the grave. 


At the day of general account, good men are to be consigned 


over to another state, Alterbury. 


2. To deliver or transfer,-as a charge or trust; to 
commit; as, to consign a youth to the care of a pre- 
ceptor ; to consign goods to a factor. 

3. To set over or commit, for permanent preserva- 
tion ; as, to consign a history to writing. Addison. 

4. To appropriate. Dryden. 


€ON-SIGN’, (kon-sine’,) v. i To submit to the same 


terms with another ; also, to sign ; to agree or con- 
sent. [ Obs. Shak. 


€ON-SIG-NA/TION, n. The act of consigning ; the 


act of delivering or committing to another person, 
place, or state. 


Despair is a certain consignation to eternal ruin. 


Taylor. Park. 
Little used.) [See Consicnuent.]. 
N-SIG/NA-TURE, 2. Full signature; joint sign- 
ing or stamping. 


mitted for keeping or management; deposited in 


trust. 
€ON-SIGN-EF’, Sarnahee a n, The person to whom 
elivered 


in trust, for sale 


m. ‘The person who 
consigns ; one who 


goods or other things are 
or superintendence ; a factor. 


CON 


sends, delivers, or commits goods or other things in 
trust to another for sale, or superintendence. 
€ON-SIG-NI-FI-€A/TION, xn. [See Sicwiry.] Joint 
signification. Harris. 
€ON-SIG-NIF'I-€A-TIVE, a, [See Stcntry.] Hav- 
ing a like signification, or jointly significative. 
Vallancey, Gram. 57. 
€ON-SIGN’ING, (kon-sine’-,)ppr. Delivering to anoth- 


er in trust; sending or committing, as a possession ~ 


or charge. 

€ON-SIGN’MENT, (Kon-sine/-,) 2. The act of con- 
signing ; consignation; the act of sending or com- 
mitting, as a charge for safe keeping or management; 
the act of depositing with, as goods for sale. 

2. The thing consigned; the goods sent or deliv- 
ered to a factor for sale; as, A received a large con- 
signment of goods from B. 

3. The writing by which any thing is consigned. 

€ON-SIM/I-LAR, a. Having common resemblance, 
Wed used. 

€ON-SI-MIL'I-TUDE, x. Resemblance. [Little used.} 

€ON-SIST’, v.i. [L.consisto ; con and sisto, to stand ; 
Sp. consistir ; It. consistere ; Fr. consister. 

1. To.stand together; to be in a fixed or perma- 
nent state, ag a body composed of parts in union or 
connection. Hence, to be; to exist; to subsist; to 
be supported and maintained. , 

He his before all thing», and by him all things consist.~ 

Ol. 1. 

2. To stand or be; tolie ; to be contained ; fol- 
lowed by in; as, the beauty of epistolary writing 
consists in ease and freedom. 

3. To be composed; followed by of; as, a land- 
scape should consist of a variety of scenery. 

To consist together ; to coexist ; to have being con- 
currently, 

Necessity and election can not consist together in the same act. 

Bramhall, 


To consist with ; to agree ; to be in accordance with 5 
to be compatible. 
Health consiste with temperance alone, Pope. 


€ON-SIST/ENCE n. A standing together; a be- 
€ON-SIST/EN-CY, ing fixed in union, as the parts 
of a body; that state of a body, in which its com- 
ponent parts remain fixed. 
The consiste: of bodies is divers; dense, rare, tangible, 
Pe seepiabetitt yolatile, &c. } ; e aon og 
2. A degree of density or spissitude, but indefinite, 
Let the juices or liquor be boiled inte the consistency of sirup. « 
Arbuthnot, 
3. Substance ; make ; firmness of constitution ; a8, 
friendship of a lasting consistency ; resolutions of du- 
rable consistence. South. Hammond, 
4. A standing together, as the parts of a system, 
or of conduct, &c. ; agreement or harmony of all 
parts of a complex thing among themselves, or of the 
same thing with itself at different times; congruity ; 
uniformity ; as, the consistency of laws, regulations, 
or judicial decisions ; consistency of opinions ; con- 
sistency of behavior or of character. 
There is harmony and consistency in al] Ged’s works. 
J. Lathrop. 
5. A standing; a state of rest, in which -things 
capable of growth or decrease remain for a time at 
a stand. hambers. 
€ON-SIST’ENT, a. [L. consistens. See Consist.] 
1. Fixed ; firm; not fluid; as, the consistent parts 
of a body, distinguished from the fluid. Harvey. 
-2. Standing together or inagreement ; compatible; 
congruous; uniform; not contradictory or opposed ; 
as, two opinions or schemes are consistent ; let a man 
be consistent with himself; the law is consistent with 
justice and policy. 
So two consistent motions act the soul. Pope. 


€ON-SIST’/ENT-LY, adv. In a consistent manner; 
in agreement ; agreeably ; as, to command confidence 
a man must act consistently. 

€ON-SIS-TO/RI-AL, } a. (See. Conststory.] Per- 
€ON-SIST’O-RY, taining or relating to a con- 
sistory, or ecclesiastical court of an-archbishop or 

bishop. Ayliffe. 
Every archbishop and bishop of a diocese hath a consi court. 

J op Pp ag boing 


€ON-SIS-TO’RI-AN, a. Relating to an order of Pres 
byterian assemblies, Bp. Bancroft. 

€ON-SIST’O-RY, x. [L. consistorium, from consiste, 
See Consist.] : 

Primarily, a place of meeting ; a council-house, of 
place of justice. ‘Hence, ; 

1. In the English church, a place of justice m the 
spiritual court, or the court itself; the court of every 
diocesan bishop, held in their cathedral churches, 
for the trial of ecclesiastical causes arising within the 
diocese. The bishop’s chancellor or his commissary 
is the judge. Blackstone. 

2. In the Roman Catholic church, an assembly of 
prelates ; the college of cardinals at Rome. 

Pius was then hearing causes in consistory. Bacon. 


3. A solemn assembly or council. Milton. Pope. 
4. A place of residence. [Wot used.] Shak, 
5. In some churches, as the Dutch, a consistory is 
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the lowest tribunal, corresponding to a church session, 
and in others is composed of ministers and elders, 


corresponding to a presbytery. 
WON-SO'CIATE, 7. [L. consociatus, See the next 
word. i 
An a op ‘a partner or tonfederate; an accom- 
lice. 4 Hayward, 
N-SO/CIATE, v. t. [L« consociatus, 
con and socio, to unite ; secius, a companion. See 
Socrau.] E - 
1. To unite; to join; to‘associate. Wotton. 
2. To cement or hold in close union. Burnet. 
3. To unite in an assembly or convention, as pas- 
tors and messengers, or delegates of churches. 


‘ook Platform, 
€ON-SO'CIATE, 0. &. To unite; fawiclesee: 


2, To unite, or meet ina body ; to form a consoci- 
ation of pastorsand messengers. Saybrook Platform. 
€ON-SO'CIA-TED, pp. or a. Associated in a body. 
€ON-SG/CIA-TING, ppr. Uniting in a body. 
€ON-SG6-CI-A/TION, (kon-so-she-a'shun,) 2 Inti- 
mate union of persons ; fellowship ; alliance ; com- 
panionship; union of things. [The word is less used 
than Association. ] Wotton. 
2. An assembly of the pastors and delegates of the 
Congregational churches within a certain district, 
forming a court of appeal from the decisions of the 
churches. Trumbull’s History of Connecticut. 
€ON-SC-C!I-A'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to a consoci- 
ation. Trumbull. 
€0N-SGL'A-BLE, a. [See Consore.] That admits 
comfort; capable of receiviug consolation. 
€0ON’SO-LATE,-v. t, 'o comfort. [Obs] [See. 
ConsoLe. 
€6N-SO-LA'TION, x. [L.consolatio. See Consore.] 
1. Comfort ; alleviation of misery, or distress of 
mina ; retreshment of mind or spirits; a compara- 
tive acgree of happiness in distress or misfortune, 
epringing from any circumstance that abates the 
evil, or supports and strengthens the mind, as hope, 
joy, courage, and the like, 
Against such cruelties, 
‘With inward consolations recompensed. Milton. 
We have great Joy and consolation in thy love. — Philem. 7, 
2, That which comforts or refreshes the spirits ; 
the cause of comfort; as, the consvlation of Israel. 
_. Enke ii. 
€ON'SO-LA-TOR, n. One who comforts. 
‘©ON-SOL’A-TO-RY, @. [L. consolatorius.] 

Tending to give comfort; refreshing to the mind ; 
assuaging grief. Howell. 
€ON-SOL’A-TO-RY, x. .A speech or writing con- 
taining topics of comfort. Milton. 
€0ON-SOLE’,»v. t [L. consolor ; It. consolare; Sp. con- 

solar ; Fr. consoler. The primary sense is either to 


fre 


eet or allay, to give rest or quiet, Ar. Way sala, Heb. 


nbw ; or the sense is to strengthen, in which case it 
coincides with the root of solid. The latter is most 
probable. } 

To comfort ; to cheer the mind in distress or de- 
Pression ; to alleviate grief, and give refreshment to 
the mind or spirits; to give contentment or moderate 
happiness, by relieving from distress. The promises 
of the gospel may well console the Christian in all 
the afflictions of life; it is a consoling reflection that 
the evils of life are temporary. 

I am much consoled by the reflection that the religion of Christ 

has been attacked in vain by all the wits and sparring) 
aad its triumph has been complete. . Henry. 


€ON'SOLE, n. [Fr.] In architecture, a bracket, or 
shoulder-piece ; or an ornament cut upon the key of 
ap arch, which has a projecture, and, on occasion, 
serves to support little cornices, figures, busts, and 
vases, Encyc. 
€ON-SOL’/ED, pp. Comforted ; cheered. 
€ON-SOL/ER, n. One that gives comfort. 
€ON-SOL/LDANT, a. [See Consouartez.] Having 
‘the quality of uniting wounds, or forming new: flesh. 
€0N-SOL/I-DANT, rn. <A medicine that heals or 
unites the parts of wounded flesh. Coze. 
€ON-SOL/I-DATE, v. t. [It. consolidare; Fr. consoli- 
der: Sp. consolidar; con and L, solidus, solid. See 
Soup. f 
1. To make solid; to unite or press together loose 
‘or separate pafts, and form a compact mass; to 
harden or make dense and firm. - 
He fixed and consolidated the earth above the waters. Burnet, 


2. To unite the parts of a broken bone, or the lips 
of a wound, by means of applications. Encye. 

3. In a more general sense, to unite various partic- 
ulars into one mass or body; as, to consolidate the 
forces pf an army; to consolidate vaiious funds. 
Hence, in parliamentary usage, to consolidate two 
bills is to unite them into one. In law, to consolidate 
benefices is to combine them into one. 

€ON-SOL'I-DATE, v. i. To grow firm and hard ; to 

unite and become solid; as, moist clay consolidates 
by drying. ? E 

Io Burts and ulcers of js 

rahe splot the head, dryness maketh them mote apt 
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from consocio ;| 


CON 
€ON-SOL'I-DATE, a. Formed into a solid mass. 


Elyot. 
€ON-SOL/I-DA-TED, pp. ora. Made solid, hard, or 
compact; united. \ 
€ON-SOL'I-DA-TING, ppr. Making solid ; uniting. 
€ON-SOL-I-DA'TION, x. The act of making, or pro- 
cess of becoming, solid; the act of forming into a 
firm, compact mass, body, or system. 
2. The uniting of several particulars into one body ; 
as, a consolidation of the funds. Hence 
3. The annexing of one bill to another in parlia- 
ment or legislation. . 
4. The combining of two benefices in one. Cowel, 
5. The uniting of broken bones or wounded flesh. 


-] €ON-SOL/I-DA-TIVE, a. Tending to consolidate ; 


healing. : 
€ON-SOL'ING, ppr. . Comforting ; alleviating grief. 
€QN-SOL'ING, a, Adapted to console or comfort ; as, 
consoling NEWS. 
€ON'SOLS, zn. pl. In England, three per cent. annui- 
ties, granted at different times, and at last consoli- 
dated into one stock or fund. They constitute near- 
ly half the‘public debt, and hence their rise or fall is 
taken as an index of the state of stocks, Brande. 
€ON’SO-NANCE, xn. [Fr., from L. consonantia, con- 
sonans, from consona, to sound together ; con and sono, 
tosound. See Sounp and Tone.] 

I. Accord or agreement of sounds. In music, con- 
sonance is an accord of sounds, simultaneously pro- 
duced, which creates an agreeable sensation in the 
ear, us the third, fifth, and eighth. It denotes, also, 
the according intervals. When tlie interval of a con- 
sonance is invariable, it is called perfect; but when 
it may be either major or minor, it is termed imperfect. 

usby. 


agreeableness; suitableness ; as, the consonance of 

_ Opinions among judges; the consonance of a ritual 
to the Scriptures. * 

€ON’SO-NANT, a. Agreeing; according; congru- 
ous ; consistent ; followed generally by to; sometimes 
by with; as, this rule is consonant to Scripture and 
reason. 

2. In music, composed of consonances}; as, conso- 

nant intervals, ; 

€ON’SO-NANT, zn. A letter, or element of speech} 
having either no vocality, as p and the other mutes, 
or only an imperfect vocality, as 6,1, &c. For this 
reason, consonants are ordinarily sounded only in 
connection with a vowel, and hence the name. The 
consonants are better called articulations, as they are 
the names given to the several closings or junctions 
of the organs of speech, which precede and follow 
the openings of the organs with which the vowels 
are uttered. These closings are perfect, and wholly 
intercept the voice, as in the syllables ek, ep, et, or 
imperfect, and admitting some slight sound, as in 
em, en. Hence, some articulations are called mutes, 
and others semi-vowels. The consonants begin or 
end syllables, and their use is to determine the man- 
ner of beginning or ending the vocal sounds, These 
closings or configurations of the organs, being vari- 
ous, serve to diversify the syllables, as in uttering ba, 
da, pa, or ab, ad, ap; and, although 6 and p may be 
considered as representing no sounds at all, yet they 
so modify the utterance of ab, ap, or ba, pa, that the 
slight difference between these articulations may be 
perceived as far as the human voice can be distinctly 


heard. 

€ON’/SO-NANT-LY, adv. Consistently; in agree- 
ment, 

€ON’'SO-NANT-NESS, n. Agreeableness; consist- 


ency. 
€ON'SO-NOUS, a. [L. consonus.] 

Agreeing in sound; symphonious. 
€ON-SO’PI-ATE, v. t. To lull asleep. [Not used.} 
€ON-SO-PI-A/TION, n. Alullingasleep. [Wot used.] 
€ON'SO-PITE, v. t. [L. consopio. 

To compose ; to lull to sleep. [Wot used.] . 
€ON’SO-PITE, a. Calm; composed. [Wot used.]} 

. OTe. 
con eras n, [lL consors; con and sors, sort, state, 
ind. 

1. Acompanion; apartner; an intirhate associate ; 

particularly, a partner of the bed ; a wife or husband. 
He single chose to live, and shunned to wed, : 
Well pleased to want a'consort of his bed. Dryden, 

, An assembly or association of persons, convened 

for consultation. Spenser. 

3. Union; conjunction ; concurrence. Alterbury, 

4. A number of instruments played together; a 

ot bod ut aconcert, In this sense concert is now 
used. 


=o navigation, any vessel keeping company with 
another. ; 

Queen consort; the wife ofa Kinga distinguished 
from a queen re » Who rules alone, and a queen’ 
dowager, the widow of a king. 

€ON-SORT’, v.%. To associate ; to unite in company ; 
to keep company ; followed by with 


Which of the Grecian chiefi consarts with thee? Dryden 
€ON-SORT",.v. t. To join ; to marry. 
With his consorted Eve, Milian, « 


2. Agreement; accord; congruity; consistency ; | 


CON 


2. To unite in company. . 


He begins to consort himself with men. Locke, 
3. To accompany. [Wot used.] Shak, 
€ON-SORT’A-BLE, @_ Suitable. Wottun. 


€ON-SORT’ED, pp. United in marriage.  Miltum 

CON-SORT'ING, ppr. Uniting in company with ; 28 
sociating. 

€ON-SOR'TEON, 2. Fellowship. [Not used.) Brown. 

€ON'SORT-SHIP, n. Fellowship; partnership. 

€ON’SOUND, n. The name of several species of 


plants. 
€ON-SPE€’TA-BLE, a. Easy to be scen. 
€ON-SPEE'TION, n. A beholding. [JVot used.] 
€ON-SPEE-TO'I-TY, n. Sight; view. (Nut used.} 
€ON-SPER/SION, x. Asprinkling. [Not used.} 
€ON-SPI-€U'I-TY, 2. Conspicuousness ; ueteiinee. 


jue used.] 4 
N-SPI€/U-OUS, @ [L. conspicuus, from con-spicio. 
‘to look or sce; con and specio, to see. See Srectes. 

1. Open to the view; obvious to the eye; easy to - 
be seen; manifest; as, to stand in a conspicuous 
place. ; : 

E Or come I less conspicuous, * Milton, 

2. Obvious to the mental eye; clearly or extensive- 
ly Known, perceived, or understood. Hence, emi- 
nent ;-famous; distinguished ; as, a man of conspic> 
uous talents; a lady of conspicuous virtues. 

€ON-SPIE’Y-OUS-LY, adv. In a conspicuous mane 
ner; obviously ; in a manner to be clearly seen ; em- 
inently ; remarkably, 

€ON-SPI€’/U-OUS-NESS, 2. Openness or exposure 
to the view ; a state of being visible at a distance; 
as, the conspicuousness of a tower 4 

2. Eminence: fame; celebrity; renown; a state 
of being ‘extensively known and distinguished ;.a3, 
the conspicuousness of an author. 

€ON-SPIR'A-CY, n., [L. conspiratio, from conspire, 
See Consrire.] 

1. A combination of men for an evil purpese; an 
agreement, between two or more persons, tv. commit 
some crime in concert; particularly, a combination 
to commit treason, or excite sedition or insurrection, 
against the government of a state; a plot;. as, a con~ 
spiracy against the life of a king ; a conspiracy against 
the government. 

More than forty had made this conspiracy. — Acts xxiil, 

2. In law, an agreement between two or more per 
sons, falsely and maliciously to indict, or procure to 
be indicted, an innocent person of felony. 

Blackstone. 

3. A concurrence; a general tendency of two or 
more causes tu one event. Sidney. 

€ON-SPIR/ANT, a. [L. conspirans.] 
Conspiring ;. plotting ; engaging in a plot to come. 
mit a crime. * Shak, 
€ON-SPI-RA/TION, n. Conspiracy; agreement oF 
concurrence of things to one end, 

€ON-SPIR'A-TOR, x. One who conspires; one who 
engages in a plot to commit a crime, particularly 
treason. . 

2. In law, one who agrees with another falsely and 
maliciously to indict an innocent person of felonys 
By the British statute, a conspirator is defined to be 
one who binds himself by oath, covetiant, or other 
alliance, to assist another falsely and maliciously to 
indict a person, or falsely to maintain pleas, Encyce. 

€ON-SPIRE’, v. i. [L. conspiro, to plot ; con and. spi- 
ro, to breathe, But the primary ‘sense is, to throw, to 
wind ; hence spira, a fold, circle, wreath, or band ; 
and the sense of the verb is, to breathe together, or, 
more probably, to wind or band together. —_ 

1. To agree, by oath, covenant, or otherwise, to 
commit a crime ; to plot; to hatch treason. — 

The servants of Ammon conspired against him, and slew the 

king in his own house, — 2% Kings xxi. : 

They conspired against Joseph to slay him. —Gen. xxxvil. 

2. In law, to agree falsely and maliciously to indict 
an innocent person of felony. a 

3. To agree; to concur to one end ; as, all things 
conspire to make us prosperous. 

The press, the beeps and the 
Conspire to censure and expose our age. Roscommon, 


€ON-SPIR’/ER, n, One who conspires or plots; a con- 
i Shak. 


spirator. 
€ON-SPIR/ING, ppr. or a. Agreeing to commit » 
crime; plotting; uniting or concurring to one end. 
.2. In mechanics, conspiring forces are forces acting 
onney to each otber, but which may be severally 
resolved into two , one of which, in each case, 
acts in the same direction with the of > co-operate 

Olmsted. 


ing powers, D. , 
€ON-SPIR/ING-LY, adv. n the manner of a conspity 
acy; by cinepeeey> : ' Milton, 
€ON-SPIS-SA/TION, 2. [L. i 5 
The act of making thick or viscous ; — 
fore. 
ae dene n. [L,.conspurco; con and spure 
co. efile. }. ; 
. "The act of defiling; defilementj pollution. [Met 


in bk] Bp.- 
€6N/STA-BLE, (kun!std-bl,) ». [Sp, condestabie;. Port. _ 
id; It, conestabile; Fr. con Hf 3 Sp. conde, It. contey 
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® count, and L. stabulum, u stable; L. comes stabuli, 
count.of the stable. ] . 
1. A high officer in the monarchical establishments 
of the middle ages. Brande. 
‘he lord high constable of England was the seventh 
officer of the crown. He had the care of the common 
fre’ in deeds of arms and matters of war, being a 
u 


r 


«ige of the court of chivalry, now called the court of 

aor. To this officer, and to the ear) marshal, be- 
oun, the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
Without the realm, and combats and blazonry within 
the realm. The power of this officer was so great, 
and so improperly used, that it was abridged by the 
13th Richard [1., and was afterward forfeited in the 
person of Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in 
1521. It has never been granted to any person since 
that time, except pro hae vice, oF on a particular occa- 
sion, : Encye. 

2 An officer of the peace. In England, there are 
high constables, petty constables, and constables of 
London. The high constables are chosen at the court 
leets of the franchise or hundred over: which they 
preside, or, in default of that, by the justices of the 
quarter sessions, and are removable by the same au- 
thority that appoints them. The petty constables are 
‘chosen by the jury of the court leet, or, if no court is 
held, they are appointed by two justices of the peace. 
In London, a constable is nominated in each precinct 
by the inhabitants, and confirmed at the court of 
wardmote. The duty of constables is to keep the 
peace , and for this purpose they are invested with 
the power of arresting and imprisoning, and of break- 
ing open houses, 

nh the United States, constables are town or city 
Officers of the peace, with powers similar to those 
sed by the constables in Great Britain. They 
\@re invested.also with powers to execute civil as well 
“@s eriminal process, and to levy executions. In Vew 
Gagtond, they are elected bythe inhabitants of towns 
legal meeting. 
= To overrun the constable ; to spend more than aman 
is worth or can pay ; @ vulgar phrase, 
€ON’STA-BLER-Y, (kun/sta-bler-y,) x. The body or 
urisdiction of constables. 

IN’STA-BLE-SHIP, x. The office of a constable. 
€GN’STA-BLE-WICK, 2. The district to which a 
constable’s power is limited. Hale, 
€ON-STAB’U-LA-RY, a. Pertaining to constables; 

consisting of constables, 
GON’STAN-CY, 7. [L. constantia, from consto; con 
and sto, to stand.]} : 

1. Fixedness ; a standing firm ; hence, applied to 
God or his works, immutability ; unalterable contin- 
ance ;-a permanent state. Hooker. 

2, Fixedness or firmness of mind ; persevering res- 
olution ; steady, unshaken determination; particu- 
larly applicable to firmness of mind under sufferings, ' 
to iness in attachments, and to perseverance in 
enterprise. Lasting affection; stability in love or 
friendabip. 

3, Certainty ; veracity ; reality. Shak. Jehnson. 

CONSTANT, a. [L. constans. 
“1. Fixed; firm; opposed to fluid, 
To tur two fluid Equors into a constant body. 
In this.sense not used.) 
K Fives; not varied ; unchanged ; permanent ; im- 
es 
The world ’s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant, in ature, were inconstancy. Cowley, 

3. Fixed qr firm in mind, purpose, affection, or 
Principle ; unshaken ; uninoved ; as, 2 constant friend 
or lover. 

4. Certain , steady ; firmly adherent ; with to; as, 
& man constant to his purpose or to his duties. 

€ON'STANT, x. In phystes, that which remains un- 
changed or invariable. Thus a quantity, force, law, 
&c., when it continues unchanged, is called a con- 
atant. P. Cyc, 
€ON-STAN-TI-NO-POL'I-TAN, a. Relating to Con- 
stantineple, the metropolis of the empire of Turkey. 
€ON’STANT-LY, ad. Firmly ; steadily ; invariably ; 
atinually ; perseveringly. 
Rhoda constantly affirmed that it was even go, — Acts xii, 
These things | will that thou affirm conslantly. —'Tit, tii, 


GON'STAT, 2, [L., it appears.) In Pnglond, a cer- 
tificate given by the clerk of the pipe and auditors of 
the exchequer to a person who intends to plead or 
move fora discharge of any thing.in that court The 
effect of i is to show what appears upon the record 
respecting the matter in question. 

An exemplification under the great seal of the 
enrollinent of any letters patent. Encyc. 
€ON’STEL-LATE, v. i. [Low L, constellatus; con 

and stello, to shine ; stella, a star.) 
To join luster; to shine with united radianee or 
one general light. [ Litdle used.} 
Thé several things which engage our affections shine forth and 
constellate in God, Boyle 


Boyle, 


€ON’STEL-LATE,.v. & To unite several. shining 
bodies in one splendor. [Little used.] Brown. 
€ON’STEL-LA-TED, pp. ora, United in one splen- 


CON 


. 2y Starry ; set or adorned with stars or constella- 
tions. . Barlow. 
€ON-STEL-LA‘/TION, xn A cluster, assensblage, or 
group, of fixed stars ; a number of stars which appear 
as if situated near each other in the heavens, and 
are considered as forming a particular division. The 
constellations are reduced inostly to the figures of 


certain animals or other knewn things, ag the bear,. 


the bull, the ram, the balance, &c. 
For the stars of heaven, and the constellations thértof, szall not 
give thelr light. — Is. xiii, = 
2, An assemblage of splendors or excellences. 
€ON-STER-NA‘TION, 1. .[L. consternatio, from con- 
sterno; con and stemo, to throw oF strike down. 
Astonishment ; amazement or horror that confounds 
the faculties, and incapacitates a person-for consulta- 
tion and execution ; excessive terror, wonder, or sur- 
prise. uth. 
€ON'STI-PATE, 9. 4. [L. canstipo; con and.-stipo, to 
aroma, or Cram, Eng. to stuff, @ stop. Seo Sturr and 
TOP. 
1. To crowd or cram inéo a narrow compass; to 
thicken or condense, Bacon. . 
2 To stop, b7 filling a passage, and preventing 
Motion ; 23, to constipate capillary vessels. 


Arbuthnot. 
3. To fill or crowd the intestinal canal, and make 
costive, Brow 


€ON'STI-PA-TED, pp.’ Made costive. 
€ON’STI-PA-TING, ppr, Making costive. 
.CON-STI-PA’TION, xn The act of crowding any 
thing into-a less compass; a pressing together ; con- 
densation ; as, a close constipation of particles. woakicy. 
2. More generally, a crowding or filling to hard- 
hess the intestinal canal, from defective excretion ; 
costiveness ; obstipation. Encyc. Coxe. 
€ON-STIT’U-EN-CY, xn, 
more frequently, the body of constituents. [JModern 


xeage.| : 
€ON-STIT/U-ENT, a. . constituens, constituo; con 
and statuo, to set. See Stayur, Statute. ] 

Setting; constituting ; applied to parts of a thing 
that are essential to it. Hence, 

1. Necessary or essential; elemental; forming, 
composing, or making, as an essential part ; as, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen are the constituent parts of water. 

Body, soul, and reason, are the three constituent of a man, 

parts 


2, Having the power of constituting or appointing. 
A Question of right arises between the constituent and represent- 
ative bouy. Junius, 
€ON-STIT'U-ENT, n. He or that which sets, fixes, 
or forms ; he or that which constitutes or composes. 
Their first composure and origination requires a higher and no- 
bler constituent than chance. Hale, 
2. That which ccrstitutes or composes, as a part, 
or an essential! part. : 
The lymph in those glands is a necessary constituent of the ali- 
ment. Arbuthnot, 
3. A term applied to those who appoint or elect 
some one as their representative to an office or em- 
ployment. Burke, 
€ON'STI-TOTE, wv. t, [L. constituo; con and statuo, 
toset. (See Statug, Statute.) It. constituire; Sp. 
constituir ; Fr. corstituer.] 
1. To set; to fix; to enact; to establish. 
We iaust obey laws appointed and constituted by lawful author 
ity, not against the law of God. Taylor, 
. 2. To form or compose ; to give farmal oxistence 
to; to make a thing what it is. Perspicuity consti- 
tutes the prime excellence of style, 
Truth and reason constitute that intellectual gold that defies d& 
struction, > Johnson, 
3. To appoint, depute, or elect, to an office or em- 
ployment; to make and empower. A sheriff is con- 
stituted a conservator of the peace; A has constituted 
B his atto or agent. 
€ON'STI-TOTE, x. An established law. Ered 
€ON'STI-TO-TED, pp. ora. Set; fixed; established; 
made ; elected ; appointed. 
€ON'STI-TO-TED AU-THOR'I-TIES, n. pl. The 
magistrates or governors of a people. H. More, 
€ON’STI-TO-TER, n, One who constitutes or ap- 


points. 

€ON/STI-TU-TING, ppr. Setting ; establishing ; com- 
posing; electing ; appointing. 

€ON-STI-TO/TION, vn. The act of constituting, 
enacting, establishing, or appointing. 

2, The state of being; that formn of being, or pe- 
culiar structure and connection of parts, which 
makes or characterizes a system or body. Hence, 
the particular frame or.temperament of the human 
body is called its constitution. We speak of a rebust 
or feeble constitution; a cold, phlegmatic, sanguine, 
or irritable constitution. We speak of the constitution 
of the air, or other substance ; the constitutwr of the 
solar system ; the constitution of things. : 

3, The frame or temper .of mind, affections, - or 


passions. 
4, The established form of government in a state. 
kingdom, or country; a system of fund ental 


The act of constituting, or, |. 


CON 


of ‘a state or nation. In free states, the constitution 
is paramount to the statutes or laws enacted by the 
legislature, limiting and controlling its power; and 
in the United States, the Jegislature is created, and 
its powers designated, by the constitution. 

5. A particular law, ordinance, or regulation, made 
by the authority of any superior, civil or ecclesiusti- 
cal; as, the constitutions of the churches; the novel 
constitutions of Justinicn and his successors. 

6. A system of fundamental principles for the gov- 
ernment of rational and social beings. . 

The New Testament is the moral constitution of modern society, 

é Grinke, 
€ON-STI-TO'TION-AL, a. Bred or inherent in the- 
constitution, or in the natural frame of body or 
mind ; as, a constitutional infirmity ; constitutional 
-ardor or dullness. 

2. Consistent with the constitution ; authorized-by 
the constitution or fundamental rules of a govern- 
ment ; Jegal.. 

An act of con hibiting the importation ves 

United States is constitutional, * oe 
3. Relating to the constitution ; as, a constitutional 
oubt. Paley. 
€ON-STI-TO'/TION-AL-IST, n. An adherent to the 
constitution of government. 

2. An innovator of the old constitution, or ¢- 
framer er friend of the new constitytion, a 

2 3 UTKE, 
€ON-STI-TO-TION-AL'I-TY, n. The state of ein. 
*eonstitutional ; the state of being inherent in the 
natural frame ; as, the constitutienality of disease, ~ 

Core, Med. Repositor 

2. The state of being consistent with the constitis, 
tion or frame of government, or of being authorized 
by its provisions, 

The judges of the 8 e Court of the United Siates have 

Pes tar pst ps the constitutionality of laws, — 
€ON-STI-TO/TION-AL-LY, adv. In consistency 
. with the constitution or frame of government. 
€ON-STI-TO’TION-A-RY, a. Constitutional. [Bad.} 
€ON-STI-TO'TION-IST, x. One who adheres to the 
‘constitution of the country. Bolingbroke. 
€ON'STI-TU-TIVE, a. That constitutes, forms, oF 
composes ; elemental ; essential. 

The constitutive parts of a schismatic being’ the esteem of hin} | 

self and contempt of others. Decay of Piety, 
2. Having power to enact, establish, or. create; 
instituting. ; : 
€ON’/STLTU-TIVE-LY, adv. 
ner. 

€ON-STRAIN’, v. t. .[ Fr. contraindre ; It. constrignere; 
or costringere ; Sp. constrenir; Port. constringir } from 
L, constringo; con and stringo, to strain, to bind, 
See Strain.] 

In a general sense, to strain; to press; to urge; to 
drive; to exert force, physical or moral, either in 
urging to action or in restraining it. Hence, 

1. To compel or force; to urge with irresistible 
power, or with a power sufficient to produce the 
effect. 

The spirit within me constraineth me. — Job xxxii. 
1 was constrained to appeal to Cesar. — Acts xxviii, 
For the love of Christ constraineth us, — 2 Cor. v. 


2, To confine by force ; to restrain from escape OP 
action ; to repress. 
My sire in caves constrains the winds, 
3. To hold by force ; to press; to confine. 


fn a constitutive map- 


Drydén, 


How the strait stays the slerider waist constrain! Gay. 
4, To constringe ; to bind. 
When winter frosts constrein the field with cold. Dryden, 


§. To tie fast ; to bind ; to chain ; to confines 
He binds in chains 


The drowsy prophet, and his limba constraine, Dryden, 
6. To necessitate. 

Did fate or we the adulterous act constrain? Pope. 
7. To force; to ravish, [vt wsed.] Shak. 


8. To produce in opposition to gature; as, a com 
strained voice ; constrained notes. Waller. 
€ON-STRAIN/A-BLE, a, That may be constrained, 

forced, or repressed ; liable to constraint, or to re- 
straint. Hooker. 
€ON-STRAIN’ED, pp. or a, Urged irresistibly oF 
powerfully ; compelled ; forced; restrained ;. tom 
fined ; bound; imprisoned ; necessitated. 
€ON-STRAIN’ED-LY, adv. By constraint; by com» 
pulsion. Hookers ~ 
€ON-STRAIN'ER, 2. One who constrains. : 
€ON-STRAINING, ppr. or a. Urging with irresistls 
ble or powerful force ; compelling ; forcing ; repres¢» 
ing; confining ; holding by force; pressing; binding, 
€ON-STRAINT’, xn. [Fr. contrainte] 
irresistible force, or its effect ; any force or power, 
physical or moral, which compels to act or to forbear 
action, or which urges so strongly as to produce its 
effect upon the body or mind ; compulsion ; restraint i 
confinement. 
but by my choice, I came. 
ReuPu@aanar Ged Wang totem tezot mt i a 


dor. Brown. rules, ppaciples, and ordinances, for the govermtment straint, bat willingly. — 1 Pet. v. 
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ECON-STRAINPIVE, a. Having power to ae 


Tew, 


€ON-STRIET", v. t. [L. constringo, constrictum. See cON'STROE, vt. 


Constrain,] 

To draw together; to bind; to cramp; to draw 
into a narrow compass ; hence, to contract or cause 
to shrink. Arbuthnot. 

€ON-STRI€CT’ED, pp. Drawn together ; bound ; con- 
tracted. c 

€ON-STRICT’ING, ppr.: Drawing together ; binding ; 
contracting. 

€ON-STRIC/TION, 2 A drawing together or con- 
traction, by means of some inherent.power, or by 
spasm, as distinguished from compression, or the pres~ 
sure of extraneous bodies; as, the constriction of a 
muscle or fiber. It may, perhaps, be sometimes used 
as synonyinous with compression. ‘ 

€ON-STRIET’OR, x. ‘That which draws together or 
contracts. In anatemy, a muscle which draws to- 
gether or closes an orifice of the body ; as, the con- 
strictor labiorum, a muscle of the lips. _Encyc. 

2. A term applied to-large serpents which crush 
their prey in their folds, as the Boa Constrictor, &c. 

Brande. 
€ON-STRINGE’, (kon-strinj',) v. t [L. constringo. 
See Constrain.] 
_To draw together; to strain into a narrow com- 
Pass ; to contract; to force to contract itself. 


paar ener constringe, harden the fibers, and coagulate the 
uids. 


Arbuthnot. 
E€ON-STRING’ED, pp. Contracted ; drawn together. 
€ON-STBING’/ENT, a. Having the quality of con- 
tracting, binding, or compressing. Bacon. Thomson. 
€ON-STRING‘ING, ppr. Drawing or compressing 
into a smaller compass ; contracting ; binding. 
€ON-STRUCT’, v. t. [L. construc, constructum; con 
and struo, to lay, dispose, or set in order; Sp. con- 
struir; Fr. construire; It. id. See Structoure.] 

1. To put together the parts of a thing in their 
proper place and order; to build; to form; as, to 
construct an edifice. 

2. To devise and compose; as, to construct a new 
system ; or simply to frame or form ; as, to construct 
ateléscope. The word may include the invention, 
with the formation, or not, at the pleasure of the 
writer. A man constructs a ship according to a 
model ;. or 2 grammar hy a new arrangement of prin- 
ciples; or a planetarium of a new form. 

3. To interpret or understand. [See Constave.]} 

4, To construct an-equation, in geometry, is to form a 
@eometrical figure corresponding to the oqumion. 
; tanley. 
‘€ON-STRUCT’ED, pp. Built; formed; caper 
compiled. 
€ON-STRUET’ER, x. One whe constructs or frames. 
CON-STRUCT'ING, ppr. Building; framing; com- 
€ON-STRUE'TION, rn. [L. constructio.] posing. 

1, The act of building, or of devising and forming ; 
fabrication. 

2. The form of building; the manner of putting 
together the parts of-a building, a machine, or a sys- 
tem; structure ; conformation. ‘The sailing of a ship 
and its eapacity depend chiefly an its construction. 

3. In grammar, syntax, or the arrangement and con- 
fection of words ma sentence, according to established 
usages, or the practice ef good writers and speakers. 

4. Sense; meaning ; interpretation ; explanation ; 
or the manner of understanding the arrangement of 
words, or of understanding facts. Let us find the 
true construction ; or let us give the author’s words a 
sound, rational, consistent construction. What con- 
Struction can be put upon this affair, or upon the con- 
duct of a man? 

5. The manner of describing a figure or problem 
in feet ; Johnson. 

he drawing of such lines, such figure, &c., as are 
previously necessary for raking any demonstration 
appear more plain and undeniable. Encyc. 

6, The construction of an equation, in geometry, is 
the drawing of such lines and figures as are neces- 
sary for the solution of a problem or the demonstra- 
tion of a theorein. Stanley. Johnson. 

€ON-STRUE’TION-AL, a. Pertaining to construc- 
tion; deduced from construetion or interpretation. 
{ Unusual. } . Waterland. 

CON-STRUC/TION-IST, nm. One who econstrues a 
writing or public instrument. 

€ON-STRUET'IVE, a. By construction; created or 
deduced by construction, or mode of interpretation ; 
not direcily expressed, but inferred ; as, constructiee 
treason. lackstone. 

Stipulations, expressed or impliéd, forma] ceemmstraceee. 

CON-STRUET’IVE-LY, adv. Ina constructive man- 
her; by way of construction or iaterpretation; by 
fair inference. Chauncey. United States. 

A neutral must have notice of a blockade, either actually by a 


formal information, or constructively by notice to his govern- 
ment. ee 


€ON-STRUCT'IVE-NESS, n, Among phrenologists, | 


the faculty which leads to the formation of parts 
into a whole. Combe. 
€ON STRUET'URE, (kon-strukt’/yur,)n. An edifice; 


‘CON-SUB-SIST’, v. i. 


‘CON-SULT’, v. i.’ 


CON 
pile ; fabric. [For this, Structure is more generally 
used Blackmore. 
[L. construo. See Construct.]} 


1. To arrange words in their natural order; to re- 
duce from a transposed to a natural order, so as to 
discover the sense of a sentence ; hence, to interpret, 
and, when applied to a foreign language, to translate ; 
to render into English ; as, to construe Greek, Latin, 
or French. 

2. To interpret ; to explain ; to show or to under- 
stand the meaning.~ 

I pray that I may not be so understood or construed. Hooker, 

Thus we are put lo construe and paraphrase our own words, 

Stilling fleet, 
€ON'STRO-ED, pp. Arranged in natural order; in- 
terpreted ; understood ; translated. 
€ON'STRU-ING, ppr. Arranging in natural order; 
expounding ; interpreting ; translating. 
€ON’/STU-PRATE, v. t. bo constupro ; con and stupro 
‘a violate ; to debauch ; to defile. [to ravisli.| 
€ON'STU-PRA-TED, pp. Debauched. 
€ON’/STU-PRA-TING, ppr. Violating. 
©ON-STU-PRA’TION, xn. The act of 
olation ; defilement. 


ravishing ; vi- 
To subsist together. [See Sus- 


sist.-] . 
cONSUB-STAN'TIAL, (-stan/shal,) a. [L. consub- 
stantialis ; con and substantia. See Susstance.] 
1. Having the same substance or essence ; coes- 
sential. 
The orthodox believe the Son to be consubstantial with the Fa- 
ther, Encyc. 
2. Of the same kind or nature. oe 
It continueth a body consubstantial with ours. Hooker. 
€ON-SUB-STAN’TIAL-IST, x One who believes 
in consubstantiation. Barrow. 


€0ON-SUB-STAN-TI-AL'I-TY, (-stan-she-al’e-ty,) 2. | 


~CON 


2, To take counsel together ; to seek opinions and 
advice by mutual statements, inquiries, and reasen- 
ings ; to deliberate in cominon. 

The chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus to death, 

John xii. ; 
3. To consider with deliberation. Luke xiv. 
€ON-SULT’, v. t. To ask advice of; to seek the 
opinion of another, as.a guide to one’s own judg- 
Ment; as, to consult a friend or parent. 

2. To seek for information, or facts, in something ; 
as by examining books or papers. Thus, I consulted 
several authors on the subject ; I consulted the official 
documents. 

3. To regard ; to have reference or respect to, in 
judging or acting ; to decide or to act in favor of. 
We are to consult the necessities, rather than the 
pleasures, of life. We are to consult public as well 
as private interest. He consulted bis own safety in 
flight. 

Ere fancy' you consult, consult your purse. 

4. To plan, devise, or contrive. 

Thou hast consulted shame to thy house, by cutting off many 

people. — Hab. ii. 
This sense is unusual, and not to be countenanced.] 
€ON-SULT’, n. ‘The act of consulting ; ‘the effect of 
consultation ; determination ; a council, or deliber- 
ating assembly. den, Bacon. 

This word is, I believe, entirely obsolete, except in 
poetry. It would be naturally accented on the first 
syllable, but the poets accent the last. 

€ON-SULT-A’TION, n. The act of consulting ; de 
liberation of two or more 
some decision. 


The chicf priests held a coneuliation with the elders and scribes. 
— Mark xv. 


2. A meeting of persons to consult together; a 


Franklin, 


persons, with a view to 


The existence of more than one in the same sub-}-.. council for deliberation, as of legal counsel retained in 


stance ; as, the coeternity and consubstantiality of the 
Son with the Father. Hammond. 
2. Participation of the same nature. Johnson. 
€0ON-SUB-STAN'TIATE, v. t. [{L. con and substantia, 
substance. ] 
To unite in one common substance or nature. 
Johnson. 
€ON-SUB-STAN'TIATE, v. i. To profess consub- 
stantiation. den. 
€ON-SUB-STAN'TIA-TED, pp. United in a common 
substance. 
€ON-SUB-STAN!TIA-TING, ppr. 
mon substance. 
€ON-SUB-STAN-TI-A'TION, (-she-a/shun,) . The 
union of the body of our blessed Savior with the sac- 
ramental elements. The Lutherans maintain that 
after consecration of the elements, the body an 


Uniting in a com- 


- blood of Christ are substantially present with the |. 


substance of the bread and wine; which is called 
consubstantiation, or impanation. Encyc. 
€ON/SUE-TOUDE, n. Custom; usage. Scott. 
€ON-SUE-TO'DIN-AL, a. Customary. 
€ON’SUL, xn. [L. consul, from consulo, to consult.] 

1. The chief magistrate of the ancient Roman: re- 
ublic, invested with regal authority for one year. 
heré were two consuls annually chosen in the Cam- 

pus Martius. In the first ages of Rome, they were 
elected from patrician families or noblemen ; but, in 
the year of Rome 388, the people obtained the privi- 
lege of electing one of the consuls from their own 
body, and sometimes both were plebeians. Encyc. 

2, A chief magistrate, among the French, during 

their revolution, in imitation of the Romans. Brande. 

3. A person commissioned by a king or state to re- 

side in a foreign country as an agent or representa- 
tive, to protect the rights, commerce, merchants, and 
seamen, of the state, and to aid the government in any 
commercial transactions with such foreign country. 

4. An adviser. [JVot well-authorized. Bacon. 

€ON'SUL-AGE, zn. A duty laid by the British Levant 
company on imports and exports for the support of. 
the company’s affairs. Eton. - 
€ON’/SUL-AR, a. Pertaining to a consul ; as, consular 
wer; consular dignity, or al 


€ON'SUL-ATE, n. [L. consulatus.] The office of a 
consul. Addison. 
[This is applicable to modern consuls, as well as to 
the Roman.]} 


2, The jurisdiction or extent of a consul’s authority. 

3. The residence of a consul. [ Kent. 

€ON/SUL GEN’ER-AL, 2. A consul, in the commer- 

cial sense, appointed for several places br over several 
consuls. Encyc. Am. 

€ON/SUL-SHIP, 2. The office of a consul; or the 
term of his office; applicable only to Roman consuls. 

L. consulto, from consulo, to con- 


sult, to ask counsel. The last syllable may be from 


-t- 


the Ar. \luy scala, Heb. Ch. Sam. Eth. bww, to ask.] 


1. To seek the opinion or advice of another, by a 
statement of facts and suitable inquiries, for the pur- 
pose of directing one’s own judgment ; followed by 
with. 

Rehoboam consulted with the old men.—1 Kings xii, 

David consulted with the captains of thousands. —- 1 Chron. xili.. 


aycause, or of physicians in a dangerous disease. 
" - Wiseman. 
Writ. of consultation; in law, a writ awarded by a 
superior court, to return a cause which had been re- 
moved by prohibition from the court Christian to its 
original jurisdiction; so called, because the judges, 
on consultation, sind the prohibition ill founded. 
Blackstone. 
€ON-SULT’A-TIVE, a. Having the privilege of 
consulting. Bramhall, 
€ON-SULT’ED, pp. Asked ; mquired of, for opinion 
or advice ; regarded. 
€ON-SULT’ER, n. One who consults, or asks coun- 
sel or information; as, a consulter with familar 
spirits. Deut. xviii. 
€ON-SULT'ING, ppr. ora. Asking advice ; seeking 
information ; deliberating and inquiring mutually ; 
regarding. 
€ON-SUM/A-BLE, a. [See Consume.] That-may 
be consumed ; possible to be destroyed, dissipated, 
wasted, or’ spent; as, asbestos is not consumable by 
fire. Wiikins. 
The importation and exportation of consumable commodities. 


Locke. 
€ON-SUME’, v. t. [L. consumo; con and sumo, to 
take. So, in English, we say, it takes up time, 
that is, it consumes time. Sp. consumir; It. cunsu- 
mare; Fr. consumer. Class Sm.] 

1. To destroy, by separating the parts of a thing, 
by decomposition, ag by fire, or by eating, devour- 
ing, and annihilating the form of a substance. Fire 
consumes wood, coal, stubble ; animals consume flesh 
and vegetables, R 

2. To destroy by dissipating or by use; to expend; 
to waste ; to squander; as, to consume an estate. 

Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may com 

ume it upon your lusts. —James iv. 

3. To spend ; to cause to pass atyay, as time ; as, 
to consume the day in idleness. 

Their days did he consume in vanity. — Ps. Ixxviil. 

4. To canse to disappear ; to waste slowly. 

My flesh is consumed away. — Job xxxviii. 

5. To destroy ; to bring to utter ruin; to exter- 
Mipate. 

Let me alone — that I may consume them. — Ex. xxxii, 


€0ON-SOUME’, v. i. To waste away, slowly; to be 
exhausted. 
ane = eyes— their tongue shall consume away, 
ch. xiv. 
The wicked shali perish — they shall consumé.— Ps. xxxvil. 


€ON-SOM’ED, pp. Wasted; burnt up; destroyed ; 
dissipated ; squandered ; expended. 
€ON-SUM’ER, », One who consumes, spends, 
wastes, or destroys ; that which consumes. 
€ON-SUM'ING, ppr. ’ Burning ; wasting; destroying; 
expending ; eating; devouring. 
2, a. That destroys. 
The Lord thy God is a consuming nre. — Deut. lv... 


(L. 
consummo, tonsummatus ; con and summo, from _sum- 


ma, sam ; Fr. consummer ; 
To 
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t - 
tended ; to perfect; to bring or carry te the utmost 


point or degree. 
He had a mind to consummate the happiness of the day. Tatler, 
€ON-SUM'MATE, a. Complete; perfect ; carried to 
the utmost extent or degree ; as, consummate great- 
ness or felicity, ‘ 
SON-SUM’MA-TED or €ON/SUM-MA-TED, pp. 
Completed ; perfected ; ended. 
€ON-SUM/MATE-LY, adv. *Completely ; Besseeuy: 
arton. 
€ON-SUM’MA-TING or €CON/SUM-MA-TING, ppr. 
Completing ; ee eta perfecting. 
€0N-SUM-MA'TION, n, [L. consummatio.) 
1. Completion ; end ; perfection of a work, pro- 
cess, or scheme. ddison. 
2. The end or completion of the present system of 
things; the end of the world. | Hooker. 
3. Death; the end of life. Shak. 
Consummation of marriage} the most intimate 
union of the sexes, which completes the connubial 


relation. 

€ON-SUMP'TION, x. |L. consumptio. See Consume. ] 
* 1. The act of consuming ; waste ; destruction by 
burning, eating, devouring, scattering, dissipation, 
slow decay, or by passing away, as time; as, the 
consumption of fuel, of food, of commodities or 
estate, of time, &c.  - 

2. The state of being wasted or diminished. 

Etna and Vesuvius have not suffered any considerable diminution 

or consumption, Woodward, 

3. In medicine, a wasting of flesh ; a gradual decay 
or diminution of the body ; @ word of extensive signi- 
fication. But particularly, the disease called phthisis 

ulmonalis, pulmonic eonsumption, a disease seated 

n the lungs, attended with a hectic fever, cough, &c. 

CON-SUMP‘TIVE, a. Destructive; wasting; ex- 

hausting ; having the quality of consuming, or dis- | 
sipating ; as, a long, consumptive war. Addison. 

2. Affected with a consumption or pulmonie dis- 
ease; a con-umptive lungs ; or inclined to a con- 
sumption ; tending to the phthisis pulmonalis.; ap- 
plied to the incipient state of the disease, or to a constitu- 
tion predisposed to it. 

€ON-SUMP'TIVE-LY, adv. 
consumption. ' Beddoes. 
€ON-SUMP’TIVE-NESS, n. A state of Deing con- 
sumptive, or a tendency to a consumption. 
€ON-TAB/U-LATE, v. t. [L. contabulo; con and 
tabula. P 
, To floor with boards. 
€ON-TAB/U-LA-TED, pp. Floored-with boards. 
€ON-TAB’U-LA-TING, ppr. Flooring with boards. 
€ON-TAB-U-LA/TION, xn The act of laying with 
boards, or of flooring. ; 
€ON/TAECT, x. [L. contactus, from contingo, to touch ; 
con and tango, to touch, originally tago; Gr. O:yw. 
See Toucn. 

A touching; touch; close union or juncture of 
bodies. Twobodies comein contact when they meet 
without any sensible intervening space ; the parts 
that touch are called the points of contact. 

€ON-TA€’TION, n. The act of touching. Brown, 
€ON-TA/GION, (-ta/jun,) n. [L. contagio, from_the 
root of contingo, tango, primarily, tago, to touch.] 

1. Literally, a touch or touching. Hence, the 
communication of a diserse by contact, or the mat- 
ter communicated. More generally, that subtile mat- 
ter which proceeds from a diseased person or body, 
and communicates the disease to another person, as 
in cases of small-pox, measles, &c., diseases which 
are communicated without contact. This contagion 
proceeds from the breath of the diseased, from the 
perspiration or other excretions. 

2. That which communicates evil from one to! 
another ; infection ; that which propagates mischief; ! 
as, the contagion of vice or of evil examples. Milton. 

3. Pestilence; a pestilential disease; venomous 
sxhalations. 


yf ct, 


In a way. tending to 


Gayton, 


€ON-TA'GION-ED, (kon-ta’/jund,) a. Affected by €ON-TEM'PER-ATE, >. ¢. 


contagion. ; 
SON-TA’GION-IST, x. One who believes in the 
contagious character of certain diseases, as the 


pei &c. 
€0ON-TA’GIOUS, a. Containing or generating conta- 
gion ; catching ; that may be communicated by con- 
tact, or by a subtile excreted matter; as, a contagious 
disease. 
2. Poisonous; pestilential ; containing contagion ; 
as, contagious air; contagious clothing. 
3. Containing mischief that may be propagated ; 
as, contagious example. , 
4. That may be communicated from one to anoth- 
er, or may excite like affections in others. 
His genius rendered his courage more eontagious,’ 
€0ON-TA'GIOUS-LY, adv. By contagion. 
€0ON-TA'GIOUS-NESS, x, The quality of being con- 
tagious. 
€ON-TAIN’, v, 2. [L. contineo; con and tenco, to‘hold ; 
It. contenere; Fr. contenir; Sp. contener. See TENET, 
Tenure. | 7 ; 
1. To hold, as a vessel ; as, the vessel contains a 
gallon. Hence, to have capacity; to be able to 
hold ; applied to an empty vessel, 
~ 


Wirt 


CON 


2. ‘To comprehend ; to hold within specified limits. 
Behold, the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee. —1 Kings viii. 
3. To comprehend ; to comprise. The history of 
Livy contains a hundred and forty books. 
4. To hold within limits prescribed ; to restrain ; 
to withhold from trespass or disorder. 
The king’s person contains the unruly people from evit occasions, 
Obs. Spenser, 
Fear not, my lord; we can contain ourselves, Shak. 
5. To include, This article is not contained in the 
account. This number does not contain the article 
specified. ' 
6. To inclose ; as, this cover or envelop centains 
a letter. 
€ON-TAIN’, v. i. To live in continence or chastity. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 1 Cor. vii. 
€ON-TAIN/A-BLE, a. That may be contained 
comprised. Boyle. 
€ON-TAIN’ED, pp. Held; comprehended; com- 
prised ; iaded ; inclosed. 
€ON-TAIN‘ER, n. That which contains. 
€ON-TAIN/ING, ppr. Holding; ,having capacity to 
hold ; comprehending ; comprising ; including ; in- 
closing. 
€ON-TAM'I-NATE, v. t. [L. contamino; con and ant. 
tamino. Qu. Heb. Ch. Syr. xDv to defile. - Class 
Dm, No. 19.] : : 
To corrupt the purity of excellence of; to pol- 
lute ; as, to contaminate the blood. It is employed, 
usually, in a figurative sense ; to sully; to tarnish ; 
e@to taint. Lewdness contaminates character ; coward- 
ic.: contaminates honor. 


or 


Shall we now 
Contaminate out fingers with base bribes ¢ Shak. 


€ON-TAM'I-NATE, a. Polluted ; defiled ; corrupt. 
€ON-TAM'I-NA-TED, pp. Polluted ; defiled ; tar- 


nished.° 2 

€ON-TAM’I-NA-TING, ppr. ora. Polluting ; defiling ; 
tarnishing. 7 

€ON-TAM-I-NA’TION, x. The act of polluting ; pol- 
lution ;‘defilement ; taint. 

€ON-TAM'I-NA-TIVE, a. Adapted to contaminate. 

€ON’'TECK, n. Quarrel; contention. [Wot Engr 


eel Spenser. 
€ON-TEE’TION, n. [L. contego.] 

A covering. ‘[Not used.] Sir T. Browne. 
€ON-TEM/ER-A-TED, a. Violated ; polluted. 


€ON-TEMN’, (-tem,) v. t. [L. contemno ; con and temno, | 


Fe 
to despise ; It. contemnere; Ar. is dhaama, to drive 


away, to despise. Class Dm, No. 1, 4.J 
1. To despise ; to consider and treat as mean: and 
despicable; to scorn. 
Tn whose eyes a vile person is confemned. — Ps, xv. 
2. To slight ; to neglect as unworthy of regard ; to 
reject with disdain. 
Wherefore do the wicked contemn God ? — Ps. x. 
They contemn the counsel of the Most High. — Ps. cvii. 
€ON-TEM’NED, (kon-temd’,) pp. Despised ; scorned ; 
ee 3 neglected, or rejected with disdain. 
€ON-T. 


EM’/NER, 2. One who contemns ; a despiser ; |’ 


a scorner. 

€ON-TEM'NING, ppr. Despising ;, slighting as vile 
- Se 3 neglecting or rejecting, as unworthy 
of regard. 

€ON-TEM’PER, v. t. {Low L. contemperd ; con and 
tempero, to mix or temper. See Tempen.] 

To moderate ; to reduce to a lower degree by mix- 

ture with opposite or different qualities ; to temper. 


The leaves qualify and contemper thé heat. Ray, 


€ON-TEM’PER-A-MENT, 7. Moderated or quaiified 
degree ; a degree of any quality reduced to that of 
another ; temperament. Derham. 
See Conremrer.] To 
temper ; to reduce the quality of, by mixing some- 
thing opposite or different ; to moderate. 
Brown. Wiseman, 
€ON-TEM-PER-A/TION, n. The act of reducing a 
quality by admixture of the contrary ; the act of mod- 
erating or tempering. Brown, 
2. Temperament; proportionate mixture; as, the 
contemperament of humors in different bodies. Hgle. 
{Instead of these words, Temper and Tempera- 
MENT are now generally used.) 
€ON-TEM’PER-A-TURE, n. Like temperature or 
temperament, 
€ON-LEM/PLATE or €ON’/TEM-PLATE, v.t. [L. 
contemplor. If m is radical, see Class Dm, No. 3, 
4 


35. 

4. To view or consider with continued attention ; 
to study ; to meditate on. This word expresses the 
attention of the mind, but sometimes in connection 
with that of the eyes; as, to contemplate the heavens. 
More generally, the act of the mind only is intended ; 
as, to contemplate the wonders of redemption ; to con- 
template the state of the nation and its future pros- 


pects, 


Teach me to contemplate thy grace. Mrs. Delany. 


CON 


2. To consider or have in view, in reference te g 

future act or event ; to intend. 

A decree of the national assembly of France, June 26, 1792, 
coenpiatce a supply from the United States pf four millions 
of livres 

There remain.some particulars to complete the information com 
templated by those resolutions. Hamilton's Report. 

If « treaty contains any stipulations which contemplate a state of 
future war. Kent's Commentaries. 

€ON-TEM’PLATE or CON’TEM-PLATE, v. it. To 
think studiously ; to study ; to muse; to meditate ; 
as, he delights to contemplate.on the works of crea- 


tion. 

€ON-TEM/PLA-TED or €ON’TEM-PLA-TED, pp. 
or a. Considered with attention; meditated ow; 
intended. > 

€ON-TEM’PLA-TING or €ON'TEM-PLA-TING, ppr. 
Considering with continued attention ; meditating 
on ; musing. 

€ON-TEM-PLA’/TION, n. [L. contemplatio.} 
_1. The act of the mind in considering with atten- 
tion ; meditation ; study ; continued attention of the 
mind to a particular subject. ( 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, brought iv the mind. some 

timé actually in view. Locke, 

2. Holy meditation ; attention to sacred things; a 
particular application of the foregoing definition. 

To have in contemplation ; to intend or purpose, or 
to have under consideration. 

€ON-TEM’PLA-TIST, n, One who contemplates, 

€ON-TEM’PLA-TIVE, a. Given to contemplation, or 
continued application of the mind to a subject ; stu- 
th ; thoughtful; as, a:contemplative philosopher or 
mind. 

2. Employed in study ; as, a contemplative life. 

3. Having the appearance of study, or a studious 
habit ; as, a contemplative Jook. Denham. 

4, Haying the power of thought or meditation ; as, 
the contemplative faculty of man. Ray. 
€ON-TEM/PLA-TIVE-LY, adv. With contemplation ; 

-attentively ; thoughtfully; with deep attention. 

€ON'TEM-PLA-TOR, xz. One who contemplates ; one 
employed in study or meditation’; an inquirer after 
knowledge. 'Ralegh. Brown, 

€ON-TEM-PO-RA'NE-OUS, a, [See Coremrorary.} 
Living or being at the same time. 

€0N-TEM-PO-RA’NE-OUS-LY, adv. 
time with some other event. 

€0ON-TEM-PO-RA’/NE-OUS-NESS, n. The state or 
quality of being contemporaneous. Gliddon. 

€ON-TEM’PO-RA-RI-NESS, n. Existence at the same 
time. 2 , Howell. 

€ON-TEM’PO-RA-RY, a, [It. Sp. contemporaneo ; Fr 
contemporain; L. contemporalis; con and temporalis, 
temporarius, from tempus, time. For the sake of ea- 
sier pronunciation, and a more agreeable sound, this 
word is dften changed to Coremporary.; and this is 
the preferable word.] 

Coetaneous; living at the same time, applied to 
persons § being or existing at the same time, applied 
to things ; aS, contemporary kings ; contemporary events. 

See Cotrmroranry, the preferable word.] . 
€ON-TEM’PO-RA-RY, 7. One who lives at the same 
time with another ; as, Socrates and Plato were con- 
temporaries. 
€0N-TEM’PO-RIZE, v. t. To make contemporary 
to place in the same age or time. [Obs.] Brown, 
€ON-TEM’PO-RIZ-ED, pp. Placed in the same time 


or age. 2 
€ON-TEM’PO-RIZ-ING, ppr. Placing in the same 
time. 
€ON-TEMPT’, (kon-temt’,) x. [L. contemptus, See 
ConTEMN.} 

1. The act of despising ; the act of viewing or con- 
sidering and treating as mean, vile, and worthless; 
disdain ; hatred of what is mean or deemed vile. 
This word is one of the strongest expressions of a 
mean opinion: which the language affords. 

Nothing, says Longinus, oan be great, the contempt of which le 

great. A 


At the same 


ddison, 
2. The state of being despised ; whence, in a scrip- 
tural sense, shame, disgrace. 
Some sha!l awake to everlasting contempt. — Dan. xil. 


3. In law, disobedience of the rules and orders of @ 
court, which is a punishable offense. 

€ON-TEMPT'LBLE, a. [L.. contemptibilis,} 

1. Worthy of contempt; that deserves scorn or dig» 
dain ; despicable; mean; vile. Intemperance is @ 
contemptible vice. No plant or animal is so contempt» 
ible as not to exhibit evidence of the wonderful 
power and wisdom of the Creator. The pride thas 
leads to dueling is a contemptible passion. Pe 

2. Apt to despise ; contemptuous. [Wot a 


€ON-TEMPT’I-BLE-NESS, 7. The state of being 
contemptible, or of being despised; despicableness ; 
meanness ;_vileness, 

€ON-TEMPT'I-BLY, adv. In a contemptible man- 
ner; meanly ; in a manner deserving of contempt, 

€0ON-TEMPT’U-OUS, a. Manifesting or expressing 
contempt or disdain; scornful ; as, contemptuous lan- 
guage or manner; a contemptuous opinion. Applied 
to men, apt to despise ; hanghty; insolent; as, a na- 
tion proud, severe, contemptuous. Milton, 
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CON-TEMPT’U-OUS-LY, adv. In a contemptuous 
manner ; with scorn or disdain ; despitefully. 

The hs pa geben secon Christians were Lo oe 


€ON-TEMPT’Y-OUS-NESS, zn. Disposition to -con- 


CON 


thing, or to resist a person, claim, or injury ; con- 
test ; quarrel. 
Miultitudes lost their lives in a tumult raised by epi tee ge} 
The 


the partisans of the several colora. 
2. Strife in words or debate; quarrel , angry. con- 


tempt; act contempt; insolence; scornfulness;| test; controversy. 

haughtiness, Avoid foolish questions, and genealogies, and contenffons, and 
€ON-TEND’, v. t. [L. contendo; con and tendo, to strivings about'the law.— Tift, 

stretch, from tenzo, Gr. revw. See Tenv, Tener.) A fool's lips enter into cantention.— Prov. xvili. 


1, To strive, or to strive against ; to struggle in op- 
position. 
Distress not the Moabites, nor contend with them in battle. — 
Deut. Hi, : 


3. Strife or endeavor to excel; emulation. Shak. 
4, Eagerness ;, zeal ;.,ardor; vehemence of ‘en- 
:deavor.: [ Obs.] 
This is an end worthy of our utmost contention to obtain. 
Rogers. 
€ON-TEN’TIOUS, (kon-ten'shus,) ‘a: [Fr conten- 
fieur ; It. contenztoso.) : 
1. Apt to contend ; 
relsome ; perverse.«’ 
&-continual dro 
are alike, 4 ? 
2. Relating to contention in: law ;. relating to, liti- 


9. To strive; to use earnest’ efforts to obtain, or to 
defend and preserve. 


You sit sires ani eee bs men below. 
for what you only can bestow. 
Ye should earnestly conta for ise faith anes Steed Uiee| 
saints. — Jude 3. 
$. To dispute earnestly ;:to strive in debate, 
They that were of the circumcision contended with him. — Acts 
xi, Job ix, 


given to angry debate; quar- 


4. To reprove sharply’; to chide ; to.strive to con- 
and reclaim. 
Then contended 1 with the rulera, —Neh, xiii 


tendin ies; as,a court of contentious jurisdic- 
Goa te ee Blackstone, 


A ese peor disputes ; gs, a us subject. Milner. 
5 To strive in. ber aie rama : €ONTENHOUS-LY, adv. “In a contentious man- 
see Lord Godicalled ty contend by Eres — Aros Vi ner; yarroboomely 5 B rversely. _ ‘Brown., 
‘6. To quarrel; to dispute fiercely } to wrangle. €0ON:TEN’TIOUS- , % <A disposition to‘ con- 
The parties contend about trifles. tend; preneness‘to contest; perverséness ; quarrel- 
T6 contend for ; to strive to obtain ; as, twocompet-| ‘someness. ; 3 =. Bentley. 
itors contend for the prize. €ON-TENT'LESS, a. Discontented ; dissatisfied ; no-. 
©ON-TEND’, vt To dispute; to contest. . Shak. 


easy. 
j €ON-TENT'LY, adv. Ina contented.way. [Obs] 
€ON-TENT’MENT, x, [Fr. contentement.} 
1. Content; a resting or satisfaction of mind: with- 
out disquiet ;- acquiescence, 
Contentment, without external honer, is humility. 
‘Godliness, with con is great gain. —1 Tim. 
2. Gratification. 
At Paris the prince spent a day, to give hip mind some content- 
ment. Wotton, 
€ON/TENTS or CON-TENTS’, zn. pl. That which is 


y When Carthage-ghall contend the world with Rome. Dryden, 


This transitive use of contend is not strictly legiti- 
“mate. The phrase is elliptical, for being understood 
after contend; but it is admissible in poetry. 

€ON-TEND’ED, pp. Urged in argument or debate: 
disputed ; contested. 
€ON-TEND'ENT, nz. An avifagonist or opposer. 

é L’ Estrange. 
€ON-TEND/ER, «. One who contends; a combat- 
ant; a champion. Locke. Watts. 
€ON-TEND/ING, ppr. Striving; struggling to. op- 
“pose ; debating; urging‘in argument ; quarreling. 

. 2.-a. Clashing; opposing ; rival; as, contending 

“elaime:or interests. ; ; 
‘'€ON-TEN'E-MENT, x. [con and tenement.] Land 

Vor freehold contiguous to a tenement. 

, Blackstone. Norm. Dict. . 
€ON-TENT’, a, [L. contentus, from continedr,.to be 
> Beld ; con and tenco, to hold.] 

* Isterally, held,, contained within limits; hence, 
‘Quiet ; not ‘disturbed 3 having a mind at peace ; easy ; 
‘gatisfied, so as not to repine, object,-or oppose, 

~, Content with science in the vale of peace, Pope. 
aaering teed and raiment, let us be therewith content. —1 
r un. 


€0ON-TENT’, v.t., To satisfy the mind; to make 
-Quiet, so as to stop complaint or opposition ; to ap- 
.pease ; to make easy in any. situation; weed chiefly 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 
‘Do not content yourselves with obsc cout he! 
‘no eontent soneselers wie ure ani eo 


Grew. 
2 is vi. 


comprehended within a limit or line ; as, the contents 


a book or writing. 

2. In geometry, the quantity of matter or space in- 
cluded in certain lines. Barlow, 
3. Heads of what a book contains; an index.. 

€ON-TERM'IN-A-BLE, a. [L. con and terminus.]} 

Capable of the same bounds, Wotton. 
€ON-TERM/IN-ATE, a. Having the same bounds. 

: F ; E B.. Jonson. 
€0ON-TERM’IN-OUS, ) a. [L. conterminus; con and 
€ON-TERM/IN-AL, terminus, a border. } 

Bordering upon; touching at the boundary ; con- 

tiguou’ ; as, a people conterminous to the Roman ter- 


ritory. 
€ON-TER-RA’NE-AN, i a ([L. conterraneus; con 
€ON-TER-RA'NE-OUS, 4. and terra, ponnty,) 
Being of the same country. [ot used.] ict. 
€ON-TES-SE-RA‘TION, n: Assembly ; collection. 
€ON-TEST’, v. t. [Fr. contester, tq dispute, ‘The Sp. 
and Port. contestar, and L. contestor, have a differént 


ping in a xaloy day and a .contentioue woman 
ve XXVis 2 
gation ; having power to decide causes between con-} 


3. Exciting or adapted ta provoke contention or |. 


contained ; the thing or things held, included, or. 


of a cask or bale; of a room gr aship; the contents of 


CON 


€ON-TEST’ a. Not to be disputed. Hii: 
€ON-TEX', v.t. To weave together. [JVot used 
€ON!TEXT, n.- [L. conteztus, from contezo;'con and 
texo, to weave.} = 
‘The general series or composition of a discourse ; 
more particularly, the parts of a discourse which pre- 
cede or follow the sentence quoted; the passages: of 
Scripture which are near.the text, either before it or 
after-it. The sense of-a passage of Scripture is often 
illustrated by the contezt. 
€ON-TEXT’, a, Knit or woven together; close; firm, 


€ON-TEXT’, v. t. To knit together. [Mot wsed.] 

€ON-TEXT’U-RAL, a. Pertaining to.contexture, or 
to.the human frame. * Smith, 

€ON-TEXT’URE, (kon-text/yur,) zn. The interweav- 
‘ing several parts into one body ; the. disposition and 
union’ of the constituent parts-of a thing, with re- 
spect to each other; composition of parts ; constitu- 
tion ; as,‘a silk of admirable contezture. 

He was not of any delicate conferture ; bis limbs rather sturdy 

than dainty. Wotton, 
€ON-TEXT’UR-ED, a. Woven; formed into texture. 
€ON-TIG-NA'TION, x. [L, cdntignatio; con and 
tignum, a beam. 

1. A.frame of beams; a story.  ' Wottan. 

2. The act of framing together, or uniting beams 
fn a fabric. Burke. 

€ON-TI-GU'I-TY, n. [See Contiavavs.] Actual 
contact of bodies ; a touching. Hale. 
€ON-TIG/Y-OUS, a. [L. contiguus; con and tango, 
Mago, to touch. ] 
‘ouching; meeting or joining at the surface or 
border ; as, two contiguous bodies or countries. 
The houses in ancient Rome were not contiguous. Encyc. 
This'word is sometimes used: jn. a wider sense, 
{hough not with strict propriety, for adjacent, or near, 
without being absolutely in contact, - 
_ Usually followed by to. Bacon uses with, but he 
chas not been followed.- 
€ON-TIG’U-OUS-LY, adv. In a manner to touch; 
without intervening space. __ den. 
€0ON-TIG/U-QUS-NESS, 7. A state of contact ; close 
Anion of ‘surfaces or borders. __ 
€ON'TI-NENCE ig [L. continentia, from contineo, 
€ON'TI-NEN-CY »§ to hold, o¢ withhold; con and 
teneo, to hold. See Tener. 

1. In a general sense, the_restraint which a person 
je eye by his desires and passions; self-com- 
mand. 

2. Appropriately, the restraint of the passion for 
sexual enjoyment; resistance of concupiscence; 
forbearanze of lewd pleasures: hence, chastity. 
But the term is usually applicd to males, as i 
is to females. Scipio the younger exhibited the no- 
blest example of cantinence recorded in Pagan his- 
tory ; an example surpassed only by that of Joseph 
in sacred history. 

3. Forbearance of lawful pleasure. 

Content without lawful-venery, is continence ; without unlawfdl, 

is chastity. Grew. 

4. Moderation in the indulgence of sexual enjoy- 
ment, , 

' Chastity is either abstinence or 


: i r continence ; abstinence is that of 
Fale, SURE cto caitient’ Say pec ley sylegsed sense, being équivalent to the Eng. attest. See Txst.] Virgins or widows; continence, that of neni oa 
x 1. To dispute ; to strive Sear to hold or main- * sof : Kee 
2. To please or gratify. tain # to struggle to defend. ‘The troops contested| _,5» Continuity; uninterrupted course. [JVot- now 
At doth much content me every inch of ground.. se-} ss Ayli fe. 
4 To heat him so inclined. Shak, 2. To dispute ; to argue in opposition to; to con- On! T-NENT, a. [L. continens.} 
€ON-TENT’,n. Rest or quietness of the mind in the] trovert; to litigate ; to oppose; to call in question; I, Refraining from unlawful sexual commerce, ot 
resent condition ; satisfaction which holds the mind] as, the adyorsia contested every point. moderate in the indulgence of lawful pleasure ; 
in peace, restraining complaint, opposition, or further None have conteaiéd the proporiion of these ancient pieces. 2. Restrained ; moderate; temperate, © [chaste, 
desire, and often implying a moderate degree of hap- ; Ae Have a continent forbearance. “Shak. 
piness.: / 3. Opposing ;_ restraining, ‘Shak. 


A wise content his even soul secured, 
* By want not:shaken, nor by wealth aljured, Smith. 
’ 2. Acquiescence 3 satisfaction withqut examina-. 
On. 


with it, when there are hopes of victoxy, 
2. To vie; to emulate. 


“The style Is excellent 
The sense they humbly tae upon pearl Pope. € of ie dares in pomp with Jove contest. Pope. 
3. The. power. of. containing ;. capacity 3" extent | CONTEST, x. Strife; struggle for victory, superior: 
within limits ; as, a‘ship of great read Bacon. ity, or in defense ; struggle in arms. | All Europe en- 


aged in the contest against France. The contest was 
‘urious. ; 


2, Dispute; debate; violeut controversy ; strife in 
‘argument. 


( But in this sense the plural is generally used.) 
4. The term used .in the house of lords; in Eng- 
. land, to express an assent to a bill or motion. ’ 
€ON-TENT-A‘TION, x. Content ; satisfaction, [.0bs.] 
bathnot. 


€ON-TENT’ED, pp. ora. Satisfied}. quiet ;.easy in 
mind ; not complainjng,* opposing, or’ demanding 
more. The good man is contented with his Jot. It is 
our duty to be contented with the .dispensations of 
Providence, : , 
€ON-TENT’ED-LY, ‘odv. .In a contented manner ; 
.. quietly ; without concern. y 
€0ON-TENT’ED-NESS, n. . State of resting in mind; 
quiet ; satisfaction of mind. with any condition or 


event, . Wi 
€ON-TENT/FUL, @, Full of .contentment, — [{Vot 
used, . . Bartow, 
€ON-TEN'TION, n, [L..contentio. Seé Conrenn,} 
1, Strife ; struggle’; a violent effort to, obtain some- 


€ON-TEST/A-BLE, a, That may be disputed or de- 
bated ; -disputable ; controvertible, 
€ON-TEST’A-BLE-NESS, n. Possibility of being 
contested. ‘ ; 
€ON-TEST-A/TION, x The aet of contesting ; strife ; 
dispute. 
Afler years spent in dantesfic contestations, she found means to 
with: Clarendon, 
. 2 Testimony ;.ptoof by witnesses, - Barrow. 
€ON-TEST’ED. PpoOr a, Upon 
| €ON-TEST/ING, pr. Disputing. 
€ON-TEST'ING, n. The act of contending. Bazter. 


We 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT,—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. ~ 
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CON Tee AR i... To strive; to contend ; followed by ' 
w 


The difficulty of an argument: adds to tha pleasure of contesting |. 
Peds B rid 


Leave all noisy contests; ajl immodest clamors, and brawling lan-_ 
guage, Watts.. 


| €ON-TEST/ING-LY, adv. In a contending manner. | 


4, Continuous; connected ; not interrupted ; as, 8 
continent fever. More generally. we now say a cone 
tinued fever. 


‘The northrenst part of Asia, if not continent with Speci 


€ON'TLNENT, n. In geography, a great extent of 
land, not disjoined or interrupted by a sea; a con- 
nected tract of land of great extent ; as, the eastern 
and western continent. It differs from an isle only 
jn extent. New Holland: may be denominated a 
continent. - Britain is called a continent, as opposed 


to the Isle of Anglesey. 
Henry, Hist. Brit. 1, 34. 


In Spenser, continent is used for ground in general, 

2. That which contains any thing. [Wot used.} 
€ON-TI-NENT'AL, a. Perfaining or relating to a 
continent ; as, the continental powers of Europe. Im 
America, pertaining to the United States; as, conti- 
nental money, in distinction from what pertains to 
the separate States ; a word much used during the rem 


olution. : 
€ON'TI-NENT-LY, adv. In a continent mani 
chastely ; moderately ; temperately. 
€ON-TINGE’, v. i. Totouch; tohappen. [Obs.] 
€0N-TIN/GENCE, t= (L. contingens ; continge, ¢ 
€©ON-TIN’/GEN-CY, § fall or happen to; con 
tango, to touch. See Toucn ] 


CON 


CON 


1. The quality of being contingent or casual; a; ©CON-TIN’U-A-TIVE, rn. An expression noting per- 


thappening.; or the possibility of coming to pass. 
We are not to build certain rules on the contingency of human 
actions, 2 South. 

2. Casualty ; accident; fortuitous event. The 
success of the attempt will depend on contingencies. 
{See Accivent and Casvatry.] 

N-TIN/GENT, a. Falling or coming by chance, 
that is, without design or expectation on our part; 
accidental; casual’ On our part, we speak of 
chance or contingencies ; but with un infinite being, 
hothing can be contingent. 

2. in law, depending on an uncertainty ; as, a con- 
tingent remainder. Es 
CON-TIN‘GENT, zn. A fortuitous event , that which 
comes without our design, foresight, or expectation. 

2. That which falls to one in a division.or appor- 
tionment among a number; a quota; a suitable 
share ; proportion. Each prince furnishes his con- 
tingent of men, money, and munitions. 

€ON-TIN'GENT-LY, adv. Accidentally; without 
_ design or foresight. 
€ON-TIN/GENT-NESS, n. The state of being con- 
tingent ; fortuitousness. 
€ON-TIN’U-A-BLE, a. That may be continued. 


Jefferson. 
€ON-TIN'U-AL, a. [Fr L. continuus. 
See Continvue.] 

1. Proceeding without interruption or cessation ; 
4unceusing ; not intermitting; used in reference to 
time. 

He that hath a merry heart hath a continual feast. — Prov. xv. 

I have great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart. — 

Rom. ix, 

2. Very frequent; often repeated ; as, the charita- 
ble man has continual applications for alms. 

3. Continual fever, or continued fever ; a fever that 
abates, but never entirely intermits, till it comes toa 
crisis ; thus distinguished from remitting and inter- 
mitting fever. 

4, Continual claim: in law, a claim that is made 
from time to time, within every yeur or day, to land 
or other estate, the possession of which can not be 
obtained without hazard. Cowell. 

5. Perpetual. 

Continual proportionals; quantities in continued 
roportion. (See Continvep.! Brande. 
BON-TIN’U-A LY, adv. Without pause or cessa- 
tion ; unceasingly ; as, the ocean is continually roll- 

ing its waves on the shore. } 
Very often; in repeated succession ; from time 
to time. = 

Thou shalt eat bread at my table continually, —2 Sam. ix. 


EON-TIN’U-AL-NESS, 7. Permanence. Hiales. 
CON-TIN'Y-ANCE, xn. [See Continve.] A holding 
on or remaining in a particular state, or in a course 
or series. Applied to time, duration ; a state of last- 
ing ; as, the continuance of rain or fair weather for 
aday ora week. Sensual pleasure is of short con- 
tinuance. : 
2. Perseverance ; as, no excuse will justify a con- 
tinuance in sin. 
By patient.continuance in well doing. — Rom. ii, 


3. Abode; residence; as, during our continuance 
in Paris. 

4, Succession uninterrupted ; continuation ; a pro- 
longing of existence ; as, the brute regards the con- 
tinuance of his species. Addison. 

5. Progression of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, which tn continuance 

were fashioned. — Ps, cxxxix. 

6. In law, the deferring of a suit, or the giving of 
a day for the parties to a suit to appear. After issue 
or demurrer joined, as well as in some of the previ- 
ous stages of proceeding, a day is continually given, 
and entered upon record, for the parties tc appear on 
from time to time. The giving of this day is called 
@ continuance. Blackstone. 

7. In the United States, the deferring of a trial or 
suit from one stated term of the court to another. 

8. Continuity ; resistance to a separation of parts ; 
a holding together. [ot uscd.] Bacon. 

EON-TIN’U-ATE, v. t. To join closely together. 
SON-TIN'U-ATE, a. [L. continuatus.] [ Potter. 


continuel ; 


1. Immediately united; holding together. [ Little 
used. Hooker. 
2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. [ Littic used.) 
, Peacham. 


€ON-TIN'U-A-TED, pp. Closely joined. 
€ON-TIN’U-ATE-LY, adv. With continuity ; with- 
out interruption. eae used.) * Wilkins. 
CON-TIN'U-A-TING, ppr. Closely uniting. 
€ON-TIN-U-A’TION, xn. [L. contenuatio.] 
1, Extension of existence in a scries or line ; suc- 
cession uninterrupted. 
These things must be works of Providence, for the continuation 
sof the species. Ray. 
2. Extension or carrying on to a further point ; as, 
the continuation of a story. rs 
3. Extension tn space ; production; a carrying on 
fm length; as, the continuation of a line in survey- 
ing. 


manence or duration. 

To these may be ndded continuatives } as, Rome remains to this 
day ; which includes at least two propositions, viz., Rome 
was, and Rome is, Watts. 

2. In grammar, a word that continues. Harris. 

€ON-TIN’U-A-TOR, x. One who continues or keeps 
up a series or succession. 

€ON-TIN’UE, (kon-tin’yu,) v. t. ide continuer; L. 
continuo; con and teneo, to hold; It. continuare; Sp. 
continuern, See Tenet] 

1. To remain in a state or place; to abide for any 

time indefinitely. 

The multitude continue with me now three daya, and have noth- 
ing to eat. — Matt. xv. . 

2. To last; to be durable; to endure; to be per- 

manent. 
Thy kingdom shall not continue. —1 Sam. xii. 


3. To persevere ; to be steadfast or constant in any 
course. 

If ye continue in my word, then ere ye my disciples indeed. — 

John viii. 
€ON-TIN’UE, v. t. To protract; not to cease from or 
to terminate. : 

0, continue thy loving-kindness to them that know thee. — Ps. 

XXXVI, 

2. To extend from one thing to another; to pro- 
duce or draw out in Jength. Continue the line from 
A to B; let the line be-continued to the boundary. 

3. To persevere in; not to cease to do or use; as, 
to continue the same diet. 

4. To hold to or unite. [Wot used.] 

The navel continues the infant to its mother. Brown, 


€ON-TIN’ (ED, (kon-tin'yude,) pp. ora. Drawn out; 
protracted ; produced ; extended in length ; extended 
without interruption. 

2. a. Extended in time without intermission ; pro- 
ceeding without cessation; uninterrupted ; unceas- 
ing; as, a continued fever, which abates, but never 
entirely intermits; a continued base is performed 
through the whole piece. 

Continued proportion, in arithmetic and algebra, is a 
proportion composed of two or more equal ratios, in 
which the consequent of each preceding ratio is the 
same with the antecedent of the following one; as, 
4:8: 8: 16::16: 32. Day. 

€ON-TIN'Q-ED-LY, adv. Without interruption ; 
without ceasing, urris. 

€ON-TIN’U-ER, 2. One who continues; one that 
has the power of perseverance. Shak. 

€ON-TIN'U-ING, ppr. Remaining fixed or perma- 
nent; abiding; lasting; enduring ; persevering ; pro- 
tracting; producing in length. 

2. a. Permanent. 

Here we have no continuing city. — Heb. xiii, 
€ON-TI-NO'L-TY, x. [L. continuitas.} 

1, Connection uninterrupted ; cohesion ; close 
union of parts; unbroken texture. Philosophers 
talk of the solution of continuity. 

2. Law of continuity ; in physics, the principie that 
nothing passes from one state to another, without 
passing through all the intermediate states. Brande. 

€ON-TIN’U-O. [It.] In music, continued. 
€ON-TIN’U-OUS, a. [L. continuus.] 

Joined without intervening space; as, continuous 
depth. OT. 
€0ON-TIN’Y-OUS-LY, adv. In continuation without 

interruption. 
CON-TOR-NLA'TY, n. [It. contorno, ah iliag | 

In numismatics, a species of medals or medallions 
of bronze, having a curved furrow, (contorno,) on 
each side, and supposed to have been struck in the 
days of Constantine and his successors, Evncyc. Am. 

€ON-TORT’, v. 1. [L. contorgueo, contortus ; con and 
torqueo, tortus.] 

To twist together ; to writhe. 

€ON-TORT’ED, pp. or a. Twisted over each other 
in oblique directions. A contorted corol, in botany, 
has the edge of one petal lying over the next, in an 
oblique direction, Martyn. 

€ON-TOR’/TION, x. [Fr. contorsion; L. sree 

1. A twisting; a writhing; a wresting ; a twist; 
wry motion; as, the contortion of the muscles of the 
face. Swift. 

2. In medicine, a twisting or wresting of a limb or 
member of the body out of its natural situation ; the 
ilinc passion; partial dislocation ; distorted spine ; 
contracted neck. Encyc. Coxe. 

€ON-TOUR’, (kon-toor’,) n. [Fr. contour; It. con- 
torno; Sp. id.; con and tour, torno, a turn.] 

The outline ; the line that bounds, defines, or ter- 
minates, a figure, ¥ Encyc. Johnson. 
€ON-TOUR'NI-A-TED, a. Having edges appearing 
as if turned in a lathe. Encye, 
CON’ TRA; a Latin preposition, signifying against, 
in opposttion, entering into the composition of some 

English words. 

It appears to be a compound of con and tra, like 

intra ; tra for W. tras, Fr. eontre. 

€ON’TRA-BAND, a_ [It. contrabbando, contrary to 
proclamation, prohibited; Sp. contrabando; Fr. con- 
trebande. See Ban.) 


CON 


Prohibited. Contraband goods are such as ase 
prohibited to be imported or exported, either by the 
laws of a particular kingdum or state, or by the law 
of nations, or by special treaties. In time of war, 
arms and munitions of war are not permitted by one 
belligerent to be transported to the other, but are held 
to be contrabund, and liable to capture and condem- 
nation. 

€ON’TRA-BAND, nz. Prohibit‘on of trading in goods 
contrary to the laws of a state trof nations. 
CONTRABAND IST, n. 0 
-BAND-IST, 2. me wha traffi a 
CON-TRA-BAS'SO. [{It.] The largest rent cis 
viol, usually called the double ‘ass. Brande. 
CON’ ions BO'NOS MO'RES. (LJ Against good 
morals. 
€ON-FRACT"’,v.t [L. contraho, contractum; conand 
traho, to draw ; It. contrerre; Sp. contraer; Port. con- 
trahir; Fr. contracter, See Draw.) . 

1. To draw together or nearer; to draw into a less 
compass, either in length or breadth; to shorten; te 
abridge ; to narrow ; to lessen; as, to contract an in- 
closure ; to contract the faculties ; to contract the pe- 
tiod of life ; to contract the sphere of action. 

2. To draw the parts together ; to wrinkle; as, to 
contract the brow. ‘ 

3. To betroth ; toaffiance. A contracted his dauga~ 
ter to B; the lady was contracted to a man of merit. 

4. To draw to; to bring on; to incur; to gain. 
We contract vicious habits by indulgence; we con- 
tract debt by extravagance. 

5. To shorten by omission of a letter or syllable ; 
as, to contract a word. ’ 

6. To epitomize ; to abridge; as, to contrast an 


essay. 

€ON-TRACT',v. i. To shrink ; to become shorter or 
narrower. Many bodies centract by the application 
of cold; a hempen cord contracts by moisture, 

2. To bargain; to make a mutual agreement, as 
between fwo or more persons. We have contracted 
for a load of flour; or we have ‘contracted with @ 
-farmer for a quantity of, provisions. 

€ON-TRACT’, [for Contnactgp,) pp. Affianced ; 
betrothed, Shak. 

€ON'TRACT, n, An agreement or covenant between 
two or more persons, in which each party binds him- 
self to do or forbear some act, and each acquires a 
right to what the other promises ; a mutual promise, 
upon lawful consideration or cause, which binds the 
parties to a performance ; a bargain ; a compact. 

Contracts are executory or executed. 

Sup. Court, Cranch’s Rep. 

2. Fhe act by which a man and woman are be- 
trothed, each to the other. Shak, 

3. The writing which contains the agreement of 
Parties with the terms and conditions, and which 
serves as a proof of the obligation. 

€ON-TRACT’ED, pp. Drawn together, or into a 
shorter or narrower compass; shrunk; betrothed; 
incurred ; bargained. 

2. a. Drawn together; narrow; mean; selfish ; 
as, a man of a contracted sovl or mind. 

Contracted vein, or vena contracta; a term denoting 
the diminution which takes place in the diameter 
of a stream of water issuing from a vessel, at a short 
distance from the discharging aperture. Hebert. 

€ON-TRAE€T’ED-LY, adv. Ina contracted manner. 
Bp. Newton.' 
€ON-TRA€ET’ED-NESS, 2. The state of being con- 
tracted. 

2, Narrowness ; meanness; excessive selfishness. 

€ON-TRACT-I-BIL'I-TY, x. Possibility of being 
contracted ; quality of suffering contraction ; as, the 
contractibility and dilatability of air. Arbuthnot, 

€ON-TRACT'I-BLE, c. Capable of contraction. 


Smal air-bladders dilatable and contractible. Arbuthnot, 


€ON-TRA€TI-BLE-NESS, rn. The quality of suffer 
ing contraction ; contractibility. Dict. 
€ON-TRACT'ILE, a. Tending te sontract; having 
the power of shortening or of drawing into smaller 
dimensions ; as, the contractile force of certain elastic 
bodies, Darwin. 
€ON-TRACT-IL'LTY, nz. The inherent quality or 
force, by which bodies shrink or contract. Beddoes. 
€ON-TRACT'ING, ppr. Shortening or narrowing; 
drawing together ; lessening dimensions ; shrinking; 
making a bargain ; betrothing. 
2. a. Making or having made a contract or treaty ; 
stipulating ; as, the contracting parties to a league. 
€ON-TRAC'TION, n. [L. contractio.} a 
1, The act of drawing together, or shrinking ; the 
act of shortening, narrowing, or lessening, extent or 
dimensions, by causing the parts of a body to ap- 
proach nearer to each other; the state of being con- 
tracted. 
Oil of vitriol will throw the stomach into involuntary contrac 
tions. Arbuthnot. 


The contraction of the heart is called systole. 

Some things induce a contruction of the nerves. Bacon, 

2. The act of shortening, abridging, or reducing 
within a narrower compass by any means. A poem 
may be improved by omissions or contractions. 

3. In grammar, the shortening of a word, by the 
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omission of a letter or syllable ; as can’t for can not ; 


éurst for bursted or bursten;-Sw. and Dan. ord, a 
word. 

4. Acontract; marriage contract. [JVot ena 

5. Abbreviation. [si 

€ON-TRAET’‘OR, n. One who contracts ; one of the 
parties to a bargain ; one who covenants to do any 
thing for another. _ Taylor. 

2. One who contracts or covenants with a govern- 
fnent to furnish provisions or other supplies, or to 
perform any work or service for the public, at a cer- 
tain price or rate. 

GON’TRA-DANCE, n. [Fr. contredanse ; It. contrad- 
danza; Sp. contradanza.] x 

A dance in which the partners are arranged in 
Opposition, or in opposite lines. 

{The word is now more gencrally spelt and pro- 
nounced Counrry-pance, though in opposition to the 
emeaning and derivation. 

ON TRA-DIET’, v. 
dico, to speak.] 

1. To oppose by words ; to assert the contrary to 
what has been asserted, or to deny what has been 
affirmed. 

It is not lawful to contradict a pomt of history known to all the 

world. Dryden. 

‘The Jews — spoke against those things which were spokea by 

- Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. — Acts xii. 

2. To oppose ; to be directly contrary to. 

No truth can contradict another truth. Hooker. 


€ON-TRA-DIET’ED, pp. Opposed in words ; opposed ; 


hh contradico ; contra and 


denied. 
€ON-TRA-DIET’ER, x. One who contradicts or de- 
nies ; an opposer. Swift. 
€ON-TRA-DIET'ING, ppr. Affirming the contrary to 
what has been asserted ; denying ; opposing. 
€ON-TRA-DI€/TION, zn. [L. contradictio.] 

l. An assertion of the contrary to what has been 
said or affirmed ; denial; contrary declaration. 

2. Opposition, whether by words, reproaches, or 
attempts to defeat. 

Consider him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 

himself. — Heb. xii. 

3. Direct opposition or repugnancy ; inconsistency 
with itself; incongruity or contrariety of things, 
words, thoughts, or propositions. These theorems 
involve a contrad‘-*ion. 

If we perceive truth, we thereby perceive whatever is false in 

contradiction to it. Grew. 
€ON-TRA-DIC’TION-AL, a. Inconsistent. [(.Vot in 

ol. Milton. 
€ON-TRA-DI€/TIOUS, (-dik’shus,) @. Filled with 

contradictions ; inconsistent. Collier. 

2. Inclined to contradict ; disposed to deny or cavil. 

3. Opposite ; inconsistent. 
€ON-TRA-DI€/TIOUS-NESS, n. 

contrariety to itself. 

2. Disposition to contradict or cavil. 
€QN-TRA-DIET'IVE, a. Containing contradiction. 
€0ON-TRA-DIET'IVE-LY, adr. By contradiction. 
€ON-TRA-DI€ET’O-RI-LY, adv. Ih a contradictory 

manner ; -in a manner inconsistunt with itself, or 
opposite to others. Brown. 
€ON-TRA-DICT’O-RI-NESS, xn. Direct opposition ; 
contrariety in assertion or effect. Batter. 
€ON-TRA-DIET/O-RY, a. Affirming the contrary ; 
implying a denial of what has been asserted ; as, 
contradictory assertions. 

2. Inconsistent ; opposite ; contrary ; as, contradic- 

tory schemes. 
fON-TRA-DIET’O-RY, n. A proposition which de- 
nies or opposes another in all its terms ; contrariety ; 
inconsistency. 

_ itis common with princes to will contrevlictories. Bacon. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TINET’, a. Distinguished by opposite 
qualities. Smith, 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN€’TION, nz. [contra and distinc- 

tion. 

Distinction by opposite qualities. 

We speak of sins of infirmity, in contradistinction to those of 

presumption. South. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TINET'IVE, a, Distinguishing by 
opposites, Harris. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN'’GUISH, (-ling’guish,) v.t. (con- 
tra and distingussh.} 

To distinguish not merely by differential, but by 
opposite qualities. 

These are our complex ideas of soul aad boty, as contrarlisti 

guished, Locke. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN"GUISH-ED, (-ting’gwisht,) pp. 
_ Distinguished by opposites. 
€ON-TRA-DIS-TIN’GUISH-ING, ppr- Distinguish- 
_ a | by opposites. 
€ON-TRA-FIS‘SYRE, (-fish'yur,) mn. [contra and fis- 
sure.] In surgery, a fissure or fracture mn the cra- 
nium, on the side opposite to that which received the 
blow, or at some distance from it, Coxe. Encyc. 
€ON-TRA-IN'DI-CANT, n. A symptom that forbids 
to treat a disorder in the usual way. Burke. 
€ON-TRA-IN'DLCATE, v. ¢. [contra_and indicate.} 
Th medicine, to indicate some method of cure, con- 
trary to that which the general tenor of the disease 


Inconsistency ; 
Norris. 


€ON-TRA/RI-ANT, a. 
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requires ; or to forbid that to be done which the main 
scope of the malady points out, Harvey. Encyc. 

€ON-TRA-IN/DI-CA-TED, pp. Indicating a method 
contrary to the usual one. . 


€ON-TRA-IN'DI-€A-TING, ppr. Indicating a con-} 


trary method of cure. 
€0ON-TRA-IN-DI-€A'TION, n.- An indication, from 
some peculiar symptom or fact, that forbids the 
method of cure which the main symptoms or nature 
of the disease requires. “Arbuthnot. 
€ON-TRAL'TO, x. {[It.] In music, the part imme- 
diately below the treble, called also the neuter neaer 
rande. 


€ON'TRA-MURE, n. An out wall. [See Counter- } 


MURE. F 
€ON THA-NATU-RAL, a. Opposite to nature. [ Zit- | 
tle ee Bp. Rust. 

€ON-TRA-N1’/TEN-CY, rn. 


[L. contra and nitor, to 
strive. ] ; 
Reaction ; resistance to force. 

€ON-TRA-POSE’, v. t. To set in opposition. 

€ON-TRA-PO-S!'TION, (-zish'un,) n. [contra and 

position.} A placing over against ; opposite position. 

€ON-TRA-PUNT'AL, a. Pertaining to counterpoint. 

€ON-TRA-PUNT'IST, 2.- One skilled in counter- 


point. < Mason. 
€ON-TRA-REG-U-LAR'I-TY, n. [contra and regu- 
larity.] 
Contrariety to rule, or to regularity. Norris. 


ie from contrarier, to con- 


Little 


tradict, or run counter. 
Contradictory ; opposite ; inconsistent. if 
used. Ayliffe. 
€ON'TRA-RIES, (Kon’tra-riz,) n. pl [See Con- 
reauy.l In logic, propositions which destroy each 
other, but of which the falsehood of one does not 
establish the truth of the other. 
If two universals differ in quality, they are contraries ; as, eve 
vine is a tree; no vine isatree. These can never be both 
true together; but they may be both false. Watts. 


Beer ce n. [L. contrarietas. See Con- 

TRARY. 

1. Opposition in fact, essence, quality, or princi- 
ple; repugnance. The expedition failed by means 
of a contrariety of winds. There is a contrariety in 
the nature of virtue and vice; of love and hatred ; 
of truth and falsehood. Among men of the saine 
profession, we find a contrariety of opinions. 

2. Inconsistency ; quality or position destructive 
of its opposite. ‘ 


How can these contrarieties agree ? Shak. 


€ON’'TRA-RI-LY, adv. In an opposite manner; in 
opposition ; on the other side ; in opposite ways. 
€ON'TRA-RI-NESS, n. Contrariety ; opposition. 
Dict. 
€ON-TRA/RI-OUS, a. Contrary ; opposite ; repug- 
Milton. 


nant. 
€ON-TRA/RI-OUS-LY, adv. Contrarily ; pp 


€ON'TRA-RI-WISE, adv. [contrary and wise, man- 
a On the contrary ; oppositely ; on the other 
and. 

Not rendering evil for evil, nor railing for railing ; but contrari- 

wise, blessing. — 1 Pet. iii. 
€ON'TRA-RY, x. [L. contrarius, from contra, against ; 
Fr. contraire ; Sp. and It. contrario.)} 

1. Opposite ; adverse ; moving against, or in an 
opposite direction ; as, contrary winds. 

2. Opposite ; contradictory ; not merely different, 
but inconsistent or repugnant. 

The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit inst th 

flesh; and these are cee the one 0 fog nobel 
Gal. v. 

This adjective, in many phrases, is to be treated 
grammatically as an adverb, or as an adjective re- 
ferring to a sentence or affirmation ; as, this hap- 
pened contrary to my expectations. The word here 
really belongs to the affirmation or fact declared — 
thie happened ; for contrary does not, like an adverb 
express the manner of happening, but that the fact 
itself was contrary to my expectation. According, 
agreeable, pursuant, antecedent, prior, anterior, &Cc., 
are often used in the like manner. 

€ON'TRA-RY, x. A thing that is contrary or of op- 
posite qualities. 
No contruries hold more antipathy 
Than I and such a knave. Shak, 

2. A proposition contrary to another, or a fact con- 
trary to what is alleged ; as, this is stated to be a fact, 
but I will endeavor to show the contrary. 

On the contrary ; in opposition ; on the ee side. 

i) 

To the contrary ; to an opposite purpose or fact , as, 

he said it was just, but I told him to the contrary. 


They did it, not for want of instruction to the aia 
Salling fleet, 


€ON'TRA-RY, v.t. [Fr contrarer.] 
To contradict or oppose. [ Ods. 


€ON’/TRA-RY-MIND/ED, a2. Of A different mind or | 


opinion. Hall. 


q 


CON 


sist, withstand, strive, debate, quarrel. The primary 
sense is, to sct against, or to strain, to strive. 

1. To set in opposition different things or quali- 
ties, to show the superior exccllence of one to ad- 
vantage. 


To contrast the goodness 


God with our rebellion, will tend 
to make us humble 


thankful. 
Clark, Serm., July 4, 1814. 
2. In painting and sculpture, to place figures in 
such opposition or dissimilitude, that the one shall 
give greater visibility and effect to the other. 
The figures of the groups must contrast each other. Dryden, 
€ON-TRAST", v. i. To stand in contrast or opposi- 
tion to. 
The joints which divide the sandstone contrast spr with the 
divisional planes which separate the basalt into pillars. 


€ON’TRAST, zn. Opposition of things or qualities ; 
or the placing of opposite things in view, to exhibit 
the superior excellence of one to more advantage. 
What a contrast between modesty and impudence, or 
between a well-bred man and a clown! 

2. In painting and sculpture, opposition or dissimil- 
itude of figures, &c., by which one contributes to 
the visibility or effect of the other. Johnson. 

Contrast, in this sense, is applicable to things of a 
similar kind. We never speak of a contrast between 
a man and a mountain, or between a dog and a tree; 
but we observe the contrast between an oak and a 
shrub, and between a palace and a cottage. 

E€ON-TRAST’ED, pp. or a. Set in opposition; exam- 
ined in opposition. 

€ON-TRAST'ING, ppr. Placing in opposition, with a 
view to discover the difference of figures or other 
things, and exhibit the advantage or excellence of 
one beyond that of the other. 

€ON'TRA-TEN'OR, n. In music, a middle part be- 
tween the tenor and treble ; contralto; counter. 

€ON'TRATE-WHEEL, n. A wheel, the teeth of 
which lie contrary to those of the other wheels; i. e., 
parallel to the axis ; used chiefly for clock-work. 

€0ON-TRA-VAL-LA'TION, nx. [L. contra and vallo, 
to fortify ; Fr. contrevallation.} 

In fortification,.a trench guarded with a parapet, 
formed by the besiegers between their camp and the 
place besieged, to secure themselves and check sal- 
lies of the garrison. Brande. 

€ON-TRA-VENFE’, v. @ [L. contravenio; contra and 
venio, to come.} 

Literally, to come against ; to meet. Hence, to op- 
pose, but used in a figurative or moral sense ; to op- 
pose in principle or effect ; to contradict; to obstruct 
in operation ; to defeat ; as, a law may contravene the 
provisions of the constitution. : 

€ON-TRA-VEN'ED, pp. Opposed ; obstructed, 
€ON-TRA-VEN’ER, n. One who opposes. 
€ON-TRA-VEN'ING, ppr. Opposing in principle of 


effect. 
€ON-TRA-VEN'TION, zn. Opposition ; obstruction ; 
a defeating of the operation or effect; as, the pro- 
ceedings of theallies were in direc: contravention of 
the treaty. 
€ON-TRA-VER/SION, n. [L. contra and versio, @ 
turning.] 
A turning to the opposite side ; antistrophe. 
Congreve. 
€ON-TRA-YER’'VA, n. he contrayerba; Port. con~ 
traherva ; contra and yerba, herva, an herb, L. herba; 
a counter herb, an antidote for peison, or, in general, 
an antidote.| 
The popular name of various plants, as of some 
species of Dorstenia, Passiflora, &c. 
€ON-TREE-TA/TION, nx. [L. contrectatio, tracto.} 
A touching or handling. Ferrand. 
CON-TRE-TEMPS’, (kon-tr-tang’,) n. [Fr.) An un- 
expected accident, which throws every thing into 
confusion. 
€ON-TRIB/U-TA-BLE, a. That can be contributed. 
€ON-TRIB'U-TA-RY, a. [See Contrisute.}] Pay- 
ing tribute to the same sovereign; contributing aid 
to the same chief or principal. 
It was situated on the Ganges, at the place where this river re 
ceived a contributary stream, D’Anville, An. Geog. 
€ON-TRIB'UTE, v. t. [L. contribuo; con and tribuo, 
to grant, assign, or impart; It. contribuire; Sp. con- 
tribuir; Fr. contribuer. See Triex, Trrevute.} 
1. To give or grant in common with others ; to give 
to a common stock or for a common purpose ; to pay 
a share. It is the duty of Christians to contribute a 
portion of their substance for the propagation of the 
gospel. 
England contributes much more than any other of the allies, 
Addison, 


2. To impart a portion or share to a common pur 
pose ; as, let each man contribute his influence to cor- 
rect public morals. 

€ON-TRIB/UTE, v. %. To give a part; to lend a por- 
tion of power, aid, or influence ; to have a share in 
any act or effect. 

There is not a’single beauty in the inventon 

must on, ere eee Pope. 


€UN-TRAST’, v. t. [Fr. contraster, Norm. id., to con- | CON-TRIB/Y-TED, pp. Given or advanced to a com- 


trast; It. contrastare, Sp. and Port. contrastar, to re- 


mon fund, stock, or purpose ; paid as a share. 
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€ON-TRIB'Y-TING, ppr. Giving in common with 
others to some stock or purpose; imparting a share. 

€ON-TRI-BO’TION, x. The act of giving to a com- 
mon stock, or in common with others; the act of 
lending a portion of power or influence to a common 
purpose ; the payment of each man’s share of some 
cominon expense. 

2. That which is given to a common stock or pur- 
pose, either by an individual or by many. We speak 
of the contribution of one person, or the contribution 
of asociety. Contributions are involuntary, as taxes 
and imposts ; or voluntary, as for some undertaking. 

3. In a military sense, iinpositions paid by a frontier 
country, to secure themselves from being plundered 
by the enemy’s army; or impositions upon a country 
in the power of an enemy, which are levied under 
various pretenses, and for various purposes, usually 
fur the support of the army. 

€ON-TRIB‘U-TIVE, a. Tending to contribute ; con- 

tributing ; having the power ur quality of giving a 

poron of aid or influence ; ‘ending aid to promote, 
concurrence witn others. 

This measure is contributive to the same end. Taylor. 


€ON-TRIB/U-TOR, zn. One who contributes; one 
who gives or pays money to a common stock or fund ; 


one who gives aid to a common purpose, in conjunc- | 


tion with others, 
€ON-TRIB/U-TO-RY, a. Contributing to the same 
stock or purpose ; promoting the same end ; bringing 
assistance to some joint design, or increase to some 
common stock. 
€ON-TRIS/TATE, 2. t. ee contristo.] 


To inake sorrowful. [.Vot used.]} Bacon. 
€ON-TRIS-TA‘TION, n. The act of making sad. 
Not used.) Bacon. 


N’TRITE, a. [L. contritus, from contero, to break 
or bruise ; con and tero, to bruise, rub, or wear. See 
Trite.]° 

Literally, worn, or bruised. Hence, broken-hearted 
for sin; deeply affected with grief and sorrow for 
’ having offended God; humble; penitent; as, a con- 
érite sinner. 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not déspise.— 
€ON’TRITE-LY, adv. In a contrite manner; with 
penitence. {for sin. 
€ON'TRITE-NESS, x. Deep sorrow and penitence 
€ON-TRI’TION, (-trish‘un,) n. [L. contritio.] 
1, The act of grinding or rubbing to powder. 
i Newton, 

2. Penitence ; deep sorrow for sin; grief of heart 
for having done wrong, especially towards an infi- 
nitely holy and benevolent’God. The word is usu- 
ally understood to mean genuine penitence, accom- 
panied with a deep sense of ingratitugle in the sin- 
her, and sincere resolution to live in obedience to the 
divine law. 

Fruits of more pleasing savor, from thy seed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, Mitton, 
Imperfect repentance is by some divines called at- 


trition. 
€ON-TRIV’A-BLE, @. [See Contrive.] That may 
be contzived ; capable of being planned, invented, or 
devised. 
Perpetual motion may seem easily contrivable. Wilkins, 


€ON-TRIV'ANCE, n. [See Contrive.] The act of 
inventing, devising, or planning. 
‘There is no work impossible to these contrivances, Wilkins. 


2. The thing invented or planned ; ascheme; plan; 
disposition of parts or causes by design. 

Our bodies are made according to the most orderly contrivance. 

Glanville. 

3. Artifice ; plot; scheme; as, he has managed his 

contrivance well. 
€ON-TRIVE’, v.t. [Fr. controuver; con and trouver, 
to find; It. controvarc.] 

1. To invent; to devise ; to plan. 

Our has always some beautiful design, which he first estab- 

and then contrives the means which will naturally 
conduct him to his end. Dryden, 

2. To wear out; as, three ages such as mortal 
men contrive. Spenser. [Obs.] : 

(This must be from the L. contero, contrivi, and if 
the Fr. controuver, and Italian controvare, are the 
same word differently applied, the primary sense is, 
to invent by rubbing, that is, by ruminating; or to 
strike out, as in forge. But the word is probably 
from trouver, to find. 

CON-TRIVE’, v. i. 
scheme 
shame? 

[ This verb is really transitive, but followed by a verb, 
in the place of an object or name.) 

peta V'ED, pp. or a. Invented; planned; de- 
vised. 

€ON-TRIVE'MENT, nz. Contrivance ; invention. 

€ON-TRIV’ER, 2. An inventor; one who plans or 
devises ; a schemer. Swift. Shak. 

€CON-TRIV'ING, ppr. Planning; forming in design. 

CON-TROL', n. [Fr. controlic, a counter register ; 
contre and rolile, a roll, jist, or catalogue; Arm. coun- 
ter ruil.) 


o form or design ; to plan; to 
; as, how shall we contrive to hide our 


CON 


CON 


1. Primarily, a book, register, or account, kept to; CON/TRO-VERT-ED, pp. or a. Disputed ; opposed 


correct or check another account or register ; a coun- 
ter register. Hence, check ; restraint; as, to speak 
or to act without control. The wind raged without 
control, Our passions should be under the control of 
reason. 

2. Power; authority ; government; command. 
Children should be under the control of their parents. 
The events of life are not always under our control. 

3. He or that which restrains. Burke. 

€ON-TROL/, v. t. To keep under check by a counter 
register or double account. The proper officer con- 
trols the accounts of the treasury. 

2. To check ; to restrain ; to govern. 

I feel my virtue struggling in my soul ; 2 
But stronger passion does ita power control. Dryden, 

3. To overpower ; to subject to authority ; to 
counteract ; to have under command. The course 
of events can not be controlled by human wisdom or 
power. 

4. Todirect or govern in opposition ; to have supe- 
rior force, or authority over. 

A recital can not control the plain words in the grantin, of 

ad F Sekasen jaar 
€ON-TROWLA-BLE, a. That may be controlled, 
chevked, or restrained ; subject to cominand. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind, and not always control- 

le by reason. South. 
€ON-TROL/LED, (kon-trdld’,) pp. Checked; re- 
strained ; governed. : 
€ON-TROL’'LER, x. [{Norm. countre-rouler.} 

1. One who controls or restrains; one that has the 

power or authority to govern or control. 
The great Céntroller of our fate 
Deigned to be inan, and lived in low estate. Dryden. 

2. An officer appointed to keep a counter register 
of accounts, or to oversee, control, or verify the ac- 
counts of other officers ; as, in Great Britain, the 
controller of the hanaper, of the household, of the 
pipe, and of the pells. In the United States, the 
duty of the controller of the treasury is to superintend 
the adjustment and preservation of the public ac- 
counts ; to examine all accounts settled by the audi- 
tor, and certify to the register the balances due there- 
on; to countersign all warrants drawn by the 
secretary of the treasury which shall be warranted 
by law ; to report to the secretary the official forms 
of all papers to be issued in the different offices for 
collecting the public revenue, and the manner and 
form of keeping and stating the accounts of the 
persexs employed in them, &c. 

, Stat. of the United States. 
€ON-TROL’LER-SHIP, n. The office of a controller. 
€ON-TROL'LING, ppr. or a. Checking ; governing. 
€ON-TROL/MENT, zn. The power or act of con- 

trolling ; the state of being restrained ; control ; 
testraint. 


2. Opposition ; resistance ; couvsteraction ; refu-_| 


tation. 
For this word, Controt is now generally used. 
€ON-TRO-VER/SA-RY, a. Disputatious. Bp. Hall. 
€ON'TRO-VERSE, n. and v. Controversy, and to 


dispute. ie 
€ON'TRO-VERS-ER, ) n. A disputant. [Obs.] 
€ON’/TRO-VERS-OR, Mountagu. 
€ON-TRO-VER/SIAL, (-shal,) a. [See Controvert, 


Coveeret! 

Relating to disputes ; as, a controversial discourse. 

€ON-TRO-VER/SIAL-IST, x. One who carries on a 
controversy ; a disputant. [The proper word is Con- 
TROVERTIST, Which see. 

€ON-TRO-VER/SIAL-LY, adv. In a controversial 
manner. 

€ON-TRO-VER'SION, n. Act of controverting. 

€ON’TRO-VER-SY, n. [L. controversia. See Con- 
TROVERT. | 

1. Dispute ; debate ; agitation of contrary opin- 
ions. A dispute is commonly oral, and a controversy 
in writing. Johnson. Dispute is often or generally 
a dehate of short duration, a temporary debate, a 
controversy is often oral, and sometimes continued in 
books or in law for months or years. 

This left no room for controversy about the title. Locke. 

Without controversy, great is the mystery of godliness. —1 

Tinn, iii. 

2. A suit in law ; a-case in which opposing par- 
ties contend for their respective claims before a 
tribunal. 

And by their word shall every controversy and every stroke be 

tried. — Deut. xxi. 
3. Dispute ; opposition carried on. 
The Lord hath a controversy with the nations. — Jer. xxv, 


4. Opposition ; resistance. 
And stemming it {the torrent] with hearts of controversy, Shak. 
€ON'TRO-VERT, v. t. [L. controverto, controversor ; 
contra and verto, verso, to turn. Literally, to turn 
against. 

To dispute ; to oppose by reasoning; to contend 
against in words or writings ; to deny and attempt to 
disprove or confute ; to agitate contrary opinions ; 
as, to controvert opinions or principles ; to controvert 
the justness of a conclusion. 


in debate. 

€ON'TRO-VERT-ER, n. One who controverts ; a 
controversial writer. B. Jonson. 

€ON-TRO-VERT'I-BLE, a. That may be disputed ; 
disputable ; not too evident to exclude difference of 
opinion ; as, this is a controvertible point of law. 

€ON-TRO-VERT'I-BLY, adv. In a controvertible 
manner. 

€ON’TRO-VERT-ING, ppr. Disputing ; denying and 
attempting to refute. — 

€ON'TRO-VERT-IST, nr. One who controverts ; a 
disputant ; a man versed or engaged in controversy 
or disputation. 


How unfriendly is the 


spirit of the controvertist to the discern 
ment of the critic ! Y 


Campbett. 


€ON-TU’/BER-NAL, @. [L. contubernalis, from contu- 
bernium ; con and tuberna,] ‘ 

Pertaining to fellowship in a mess or lodging; de- 
noting a species of concubinage. 

€ON-TU-MA’CIOUS, (Kon*tu-ma/shus,) a. [L. con- 
tumaz, from con and tumeo, to swell.] 

1. Literally, swelling against; haughty. Hence, 
obstinaté ; perverse ; stubborn; inflexible ; unyield- 
ing ; disobedient ; a8, a contumacious child. 

2. In law, willfully disobedient to the orders of = 
court. Blackstone. 
€ON-TU-MA’CIOUS-LY, adv. Obstinately ; stub- 

bornly ; perversely ; in disobedience of orders. 
€ON-TU-MA’/CIOUS-NESS, n. Obstinacy ; perverse- 

ness ; stubbornness ; contumacy. 
€ON/TU-MA-CY, 2. [L. contumacia.] 

1. Stubbornness ; unyielding obstinacy ; inflexi- 
bility. Milton. 

2. In law, a willful contempt and disobedience te 
any lawful summons or order of court ; @ refusal 
to appear in court when legally summoned, or diso- 
bedience to its rules and orders. Ayliffe. 

€ON-TU-ME’LI-OUS, a. {[L. contumeliosus. See 
sari eebarh 

1. Haughtily reproachful ; contemptuous ; inso 
lent; rude and sarcastic ; as, contumelious language. ~ 

Swift. 

2. Haughty and contemptuous ; disposed to utter 
reproach, or to insult ; insolent; proudly rude; as, @ 
contumelious person. _ Shak. 

3. Reproachful ; shameful: ignominious. 

Decay of Piety. 

€ON-TU-ME’LI-OUS-LY, ado. In a contumelious 
inanner ; with pride and contempt ; reproachfully ; 
rudely ; insolently. 

€ON-TU-ME/LI-OUS-NESS, n. Reproach ; rudeness; 
contempt, 

CON'TU-ME-LY, zn. ie contumelia, from contumes¢ 
con and tumeo, to swell.] 

Rudeness or reproach compounded of haughtinese 
and contempt ; contemptuousness ; insolence; con- 
temptuous language. 


The oppressor’s wrong, the proud*man’s contumely. 


€ON-TUND’, v. t. [L. contundo.] 

To beat; to bruise by beating. [Little used.] 

€ON-TOSE’, v. t. [L. contusus, contundo.} 

To beat; to bruise; to injure the flesh or substance 
of a living being or other thing without breaking the 
skin or substance, sometimes with a breach of the 
skin or substance. Bacon. 

€ON-TUS’ED, pp. ora. Bruised. 

€ON-TOS'ING, ppr. » Bruising. 

€ON-TO'SION, (kon-ta/zhun,) x. [L. contuste, from 
contundo ; con and tundo, to beat ; San. tud.] 

1. The act of beating and bruising, or the state of 
being bruised. 

2. The act of reducing to powder or fine particles 
by beating. Bacon. 

3. In surgery, a bruise; a>hurt or injury to the 
flesh or some part of the body by a blunt instrument, 
or by a fall, producing no breach or apparent wound 

€0-NUN’DRUM, z. A sort of riddle in which some 
odd resemblance is proposed for discovery between 
things quite unlike ; a quibble ; alow jest Smart. 

CON/U-SA-BLE, a. Liable to be tried or judged. 

€0ON/U-SANCE, n. [Fr. connoissance.} 

Cognizance ; knowledge ; notice. 
SANCE.] 

€ON’U-SANT, a. Knowing; having notice of. 

€ON-U-SOR’. See Coanizor. 

€0N-VA-LESCE’, (kon-va-less’,)v.%. To grow better 
after sickness ; to recover health. 

€0ON-VA-LES/CENCE, )n. (L. convalesco, to grow 

€ON-VA-LES/CEN-CY, stronger ; con and valesce, 
to get strength, valeo,; to be strong, Eng. well. See 
Wert and Avai_.] 

Renewal of health; the insensible recovery of 
health and strength after disease ; the state of @ 
body renewing its vigor after sickness or weakness. 

€ON-VA-LES'CENT, a. Recovering heaith and 
strength after sickness or debility. 

€0N-VA-LES'CING, ppr. Recovering health. 

cnet va, n, [L. convectio, from conveho, te 
convey. 

A carrying; the act of carrying or conveying; as, 
the newidinnd of heat. Prout. 


Shak. 


[See Connu- 
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€ON-VEN/A-BLE, a. ee Convens.] That may | CON-VEN’TION-AL, a. 


be convened or assembled. Panoplist, May, 1809. 
2. Consistent, [ Obs.] Spenser. 
€ON-VENE’, v. i. [L. convenio; con and venio, to 
come. 
1. To come together; to meet; tounite; as things. 
[ Gausual.] . 
The rays of light converge and convene in the eyes. Wewton. 


2. To come together ; to meet in the same place; 
to assemble; as persons. Parliament will convene in 
November. The two houses of the legissature con- 
wened at twelve a’clock The citizens convened in 
the state house 

€ON-VENE’, v. t. To cause to assemble ; to call to- 
gether; to convoke. The. president has power to 
convene the congress-or special occasions. 

2. To summon judicially.to meet or appear. 

By the 1 canon law, clerks ¢an be convened only before an 
eccl emt judge. Aylife. 
€ON-VEN’ED, pp. Assembled ; convoked. 
€ON-VEN’ER, x One who convenes or meets with 

others. [ Obs.]} 

2. One who calls an assembly together. Hence, 

3. The chairman of an organized body, as a com- 
mittee, it being his province to convene or call them 
together. [ Scottish. 

€ON-VEN'IENCE, } 2. [L. convencentia, from con- 
©ON-VEN/IEN-CY,$  venio.] 
- Literally, a coming together ; a meeting. Hence, 

1. Fitness ; suitableness; propriety ; udaptation 
of one thing to another, or to circumstances. Hooker. 

2. Commodiousness; ease ; freedom from diffi- 

ty. 
pat man must want something for the convenience of his life. 
my. 

There is another convenience m this method. ‘Swish 

3, That which gives ease ; accommodation , that 
which is suited to wants or necessity. A pair of 
spectacles is a great convenience in old age. 

4, Fitness of time or place. Shak. 

€ON-VEN/IENT, a. Fit; suitable; proper ; adapted 
to use or to wants; commodious; followed by to or 
for ; usually by for. 

Some arts are peculiarly convenient to particular nations. 

Tillotson. 

Feed me with food conventent for me. — Prov. xx2. 

€ON-VENIENT-LY, adv. Fitly; suitably; with 
adaptation to the end or effect. That house is not 
conveniently situated for a tradesman. 

2; Commodiously ; with ease; without trouble or 
difficulty. He cannot conveniently acceptthe invitation. 

€0ON-VEN’ING, ppr. Coming together; calling -to- 
ether. 

€ON-VEN’ING, n The act of coming together; 
convention. 

€ON'VENT, 7. [L. conventus, from convenzo, to as- 

+ gemble; Fr. cowvent. 

1. An assembly of persons devoted to religion; a 
body of monks or nuns. 

2 A house for persons devoted to religion; an 
abbey ; a monastery ; a nunnery. 

CON-VENT", v. t, [L. conventus, convenio,] 

To call before a judge or judicature. 
€ON-VENT’, v.i. To meet; toconcur. [Not used.} 
Beaum. 


€ON-VENT'I-€ELE, n. [L. conventiculum, dim. of 
’  conventus,} 

1, An assembly or meeting ; usually applied to a 
meeting of dissenters from the established church, 
for religious worship. In this sense it is used by 
English writers and in English statutes. Hence, an 
assembly, in contempt. Atterbury. 

In the United States, this word has no appropriate 
application, and is little used, or not at all. 

2, A secret assembly or cabal ; a meeting bee pits, 

Shak. 


€ON-VENT'I-€LE, v.i To belong toa conventicle. 
South. 

€0ON-VENT’I-CLER, n, One who supports or fre- 

quents conventicles, Dryden. . 

€ON-VEN'TION, n. [L. conventio. See Convens.] 

1. The act of coming together ; a meeting of sev- 
eral persons or individuals, Boyle. 

2. Union ; coalition. 

3. An assembly. In this sense, the word includes 
any formal meeting or collection of men for civil or 
ecclesiastical purposes ; particularly an assembly of 
delegates pr representatives for consultation on im- 
portant concerns, civil, political, or ec¢lesiastical. 

In Great Britain, convention is the name given toan 
extraordinary assembly of the estates of the realm, 
held without the king’s writ ; as the assembly which 
restored Charles II. to the throne, and that which 
declared the throne to be abdicated by James II. 

In the United States, this name is given to the as- 
‘sembly of representatives which forms aconstitution 
of government, or political association ; as, the con- 
vention which formed the constitution of the United 
States in 1787. : 

4. An agreement or contract between two parties, 
as between the commanders ef two armies} an 


agreement previous to, or in the place of, a definitive | CON-VER-SA/TION-ED, a, 
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CON 


[Fr. conventionnel.] 
1. Stipulated ; formed by agreement, 


Conventional services reserved by tenurea on grants, made out 
of the crown or knights service. Hale. 


CON 


€ON-VERS/A-TIVE, a. Relating to an intercoursy 


with men; opposed to contemplative. 
She chose to endue him with conversative qualities of yeti 


2. Arising out of custom or tacit agreement; as,al CON’VER-SAZ-I-O'NE, (kon'ver-sat-ze-0/ni,) n. [it. 


conventional use of language. 
€ON-VEN’TION-AL-ISM, 2. That which is received 
or established by convention or agreement. 
€0N-VEN-TION-AL'IL-TY, 2. A conventional mode 
of living and acting. + 
€ON-VEN'TION-AL-LY, ad 
manner ; by tacit agreement. 
€0ON-VEN’TION-A-RY, a. Acting under contract ; 
settled by stipulation ; conventional ; as, convention- 
ary tenants. Carew. 
€0ON-VEN'TION-ER, n. One who belongs to a con- 
vention. 
€ON-VEN’TION-IST, x. One who makesa contract. 
€ON-VENT’U-AL, a. [Fr. conventuel.] [ Sterne. 
Belonging to a convent; monastic ; as, conventual 


priors. 

€ON-VENT’U-AL, x. One that lives in a convent ; 
a monk or nun, Addison. 

€ON-VERGE’, (kon-verj’,) v. i. [Low L. convergo ; 
con and vergo, toincline. See VERGE.] 

To tend to one point; to incline and approach 
nearer together, as two lines which continually ap- 
proach each other ; opposed to diverge. Lines which 
converge in one direction diverge in the other. 


The mountains converge into a single ridge. Jefferson, 


€ON-VERG/ENCE, } x. The quality of converging ; 
€ON-VERG/EN-CY,}$ tendency to one Bons 

Cory. 
€ON-VERG/ENT, a, Tending to one point; ap- 
proaching each other. as they proceed or are extend- 


ing. 
€ON-VERG'ING, ppr. or a. Tending to one point; 
approaching each other, as lines extended. 

“ Converying rays: in optics, those rays of light, 
which, proceeding from different points of an object, 
tend toward a single puint. At this point they cress, 
and become diverging rays. Encyc. 

Converging series, in mathematics, is that in which 
the inagnitude of the several terms gradually di. 
minishes. Barlow, 
€ON-VERS'A-BLE, a. [It. conversabile,; Fr. conver- 
sable. See Convense.] 


In a_ conventional 


Qualified for conversation, or rather disposed to | 


converse ; ready or inclined to mutual communica- 
tion of thoughts ; sociable; free in discourse. 
Addison, 
€ON-VERS!A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
free in conversation , disposition or readiness to con- 
verse ; sociability. 
€ON-VERS/A-BLY, adv. 
€ON’VER-SANCE, 
€ON'VER-SAN-CY, 
€ON’VER-SANT, a, 
VERSE. | 

1. Keeping company ; having frequent or custom- 
‘ary intercourse ; intimately associating ; familiar by 
fellowship or cohabitation ; acquainted. 

But the men were very good to us —~as long as we were conver- 

sant with them. — 1 Sam, xxv. 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with eaze and idleness, Stok, 

2. Acquainted by familiar use or study. We cor- 
rect our style, and improve our taste, by being con- 
versant with the best Classical writers. 

In the foregoing applications, this word is most 
generally followed by with,-according to present 
usage. Jn was formerly used; and both in and 
among may be used. 

3. Concerning; having concern or relation to ; 
having for its object; followed by about. 

Education is conversant about children. 


€ON’VER-SANT-LY, adv. 
iar manner. 
€ON-VER-SA’TION, n, General course of manners ; 
es deportinent ; especially as it respects mor- 
Se 
Let your conversation be as becometh the gospel, — Phil. i. 
Be ye holy in all manner of conversation. —1 Pet. 1. 

In this sense nearly obsolete.} 

A keeping company ; familiar intercourse ; inti- 
mate fellowship or association ; commerce in social 
life. Rnowicdge of men and manners is best ac- 
quired by conversation with the best company. 

3. Intimate and familiar acquaintance ; as, a con- 
versation with books or other objects. 
4. Familiar discourse ; general intercourse of sen- 


In a conversabie manner, 

n. Disposition to assocjate ; 
habit of familiarity. 

[lt. conversante. See Con- 


Wotton, 
In a conversant or famil- 


timents; chat; unrestrained talk, opposed to a for- |. 


mal conference, 
What! mentioned in conversation was nol a new —— 


This is now the most general use of the word. ] 
SON-VER-SA/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to conversa- 
tion; done in mutual discourse or talk. 
€ON-VER-SA’/TION-AL-IST, n. One .who excels in 


conversation. 
_Acquainted with the 
manner of-acting in life. [Wot used,] Beaum. and Fi. 


€ON-VERSE’, v. i. 


A meeting for conversation, particularly on literary 
subjects, | “ 

[L. conversor ; con and versur, to 
be turned ; F'r. converser; It. conversare; Sp. conver- 
sar. Literally, to be turned to or with ; to be turned 
about. 

1. To keep company; to associate; to cohabit; to 
hold intercourse and be intimately acquainted; fol- 
lowed by with, : 

‘ for him who lonely Joves 
To seek the distant hills, aud there converse 
With nature, Thomson, 
2. To have sexual commerce. Guardian. 
3. To talk familiarly ; to have free intercourse in 
mutual communication of thoughts and opinions ; to 
convey thoughts reciprocally ; followed by with 
fore the person addressed, and on before the subject. 
Converse as friend with friend. We have often con- 
versed with each other on the merit of Milton’s 
poetry. 
A has is now the most general use of the word.) 
€ON'VERSE, n. Conversation ; familiar discourse or 
talk ; free interchange of thoughts or opinions. 


Formed by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope, 


2, Acquaintance by frequent or customary inter- 
course ; cohabitation; familiarity. In this sense, the 
word may include discourse, or not ; as, to hold con- 
verse With persons of different sects ; or to hold con- 
verse With terrestrial things. : 

3. In logic, the converse of a proposition is that 
which arises from interchanging the terms; i..e., 
putting the predicate for the subject, and the subject 
for the predicate. It should not (as is often done) be 
confounded with the contrary*or opposite of a propo- 
sition, which is formed by introducing the negative 
not OF no. Pines 

4. In mathematics, an inverted proposition; thus, 
after drawing a conclusion from something supposed, 
we invert the order, making the conclusion the sup- 
position or premises, and draw from it what was 
first supposed. Thus, if two sides of a triangle are 
equal, the angles opposite the sides are equal ; and the 
converse is true, i. e., if these angles are equal, the 
two sides are equal. Barlow. Brande. 

€ON'VERSE-LY, adv. With change of order; ina 
contrary order ; reciprocally. Johnson. - 
€ON-VER’SION, x. {L. conversio. See Convert.) 

1. In a general sense, a turning or change from one 
state to another ; with regard to substances, trans- 
mutation ; a3, a conversion of water into ice, or of 
food into chyle or blood. 

2. In military affairs, a change of front, as when a 
body of troops is attacked in the flank, and they 
change their position to face the enemy. 

3. In a theological or moral scnse, a change of heart, 
or dispositions, in which the enmity of the heart to 
God and his law, and the obstinacy of the will, are | 
subdued, and are succeeded by supreme love to God 
and his moral government, and a reformation of life. 

4, Change from one side or party to another. 


That conversion will be suspected that apparently concurs with 
interest. i Johnson, 


5. A Change from ome religion to another; as, the 
conversion of the-Gentiles. Acts xv. 

6. The act of appropriating to private use ; as, in 
trover and conversion. 

Conversion of equations ; in alyebra, the reduction of 
equations by multiplication, or the manner of alter- 
ing an equation, when the quantity sought, or any 
member of it, is a fraction; the reducing of a frac- 
tional-equation inte an integral one. 3 

Encyc. Bailey. Johnsen. 

Convession of proportion, in mathematics, is when of 
four proportionals it is inferred that the first is to its 
excess above the second,as the third to its excess 
above the fourth. Barlow. 

Conversion of propositions, in logic, is a changing of 
the subject into the place of the ‘predicate, and stilt 
retaining the quality of the proposition. Bailey. 

€0ON-VERS'IVE, a. Sociable; conversable. F 
€ON-VERT’, v. t. [L. converto; con and verto, to 
turn; coinciding in elements and signification with 
barter, and probably from the root of vary, vario, veer, 
8p. birar, Port. virar, to turn. Class Br. | 

1, To change or turn into another substance or 
form ; a3, to convert gases into water, or water into ice. 

2. To change from one state to another; as, te 
convert a barren waste into a fruitful field ; to convert 
a wilderness into a garden; to convert rude savages 
into civilized men. t 

3. To change or turn from one religion to another, 
or from one party or sect to another ; as, to convert 
pagans to Christianity ; to convert royalists into re- 
publicans. 

4, To turn from a bad life to a-good one ; to change 
the heart and moral character, from enmity to God 


id 


CON 
roa from vicious habits, to love of God and to a holy 
ec 


‘Repent’ ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 

4“ blotted out. — Acts iii. 

He thas sorverfeth a sinner from the error of his way, shall save 
@ soul from — James y. 


$. To turn toward-a point. 
1 ill callity into el yond the needle free! 
“opp eeu arta 


6. To turn from one use or destination to another ; 
as, to convert iiberty into an engine of oppression. 

. To’appropriate or apply to one’s own use,, or to 
personal benefit ;-as, to convert public propeity to our 
own use. 

8.\To change one’ Aiea into anotHer, so that 
what was the subjer of the fitst becomes _the-predi- 
cate of the secgnd ; as, all sin is a transgression of 
the law ; but every transgression of the law ipsin . 


9. To turn into another fangubee . pe JONSON. 
é changed ; 


€ON-VERT’, v,% To turn or to under- 
go a change. . 
The love of wicked frienida converts to tear; _ 
: Phat fear, tobaia, . : Shake 


€ON'VERT, xi. A person wha is converted from one 
Opinion or” practice to another ;° a person_whg re- 
naunces one creed, religious. system, or ‘party, and 
embraces another ; applied particularly to those who 
ehange their religious opinions,. hut-applicable to \po- 
litical or philosophieal ‘sects. : ; 
2, In amore strict setse, one Who is tumed from 
sin to holiness, ~ 
Zion shall passteones 


* righteousness, — [ ’ 

3. In monasteries, a lay friar’ or brother, admitted to 

thé service of the house, without orders, and not al- 
lowedito sing inthe choir. : Eneye. 

SON-VERTF’ED, pp. or a. Turned or changed from 

eecbiansed ot state‘to anothér ; turned from one 

religion or sect to-another ; changed from a state. of 


mits Shagwanty and her converts with 


sin-to a stats of holiness ;, applied to a particular 
use ; appropriated,- : 
fON-VERT’ER, 2. --One who converts; one who 


' makes converts, 
€ON-VERT-I-BIL/I-TY,-n. {from erate 

1. The capability ef being converted: or changed 
from one substance, form, or~state, to another ; as, 
the convertibility of fand into money. Burke. 

2, The quality of being changeable from one let- 
ter to another ; as, the convertibiity of-m with 5, or of 
dintot. ; Ase Researches. 

€ON-VERT'I-BLE, a; [¥r., from ant 
I. That may bé changed ; susceptible o! 
transmutable ; transformable. 

Minerals “are not convertible’ inte anowe? species, though of the 

* * ‘game genus. : larvey. 

9. So mich aljke that one may be used for another. 
Osury and interest are not now convertible terms, 
though formerly they wéfe r : 

3. That may be changed, us oye letter for another ; 
“ps, b, p, and f are convertible Jetters, ““* %-* 

€ON-VERT'I-BLE-NESS, n. ConVertibility. 

€ON-VERT’I-BLY, adv. Reciprocally ; with inter- 
change of terms. 

€0ON-VERT'ING, ppr. Turning; changin} 

€0ON-VERT’ING, a. Adapted to convert; that con- 
verts from a state of-nature to a state of grace. 

€ON'VERT-ITE, n. Aconvert. [Wot in use.] 

CON’ VEX, a. [L. converus ; It. convesso.] 

Rising or swelling on the: exteriqr surface intoa 
spherical or round form; gibbous; opposed to con- 
cave, Which expresses a round form of the interior 
surface ; as, a conver mirror or lens. ; 

CONVEX, x, A convex body ; as, heaven’s: fete 


€ON/VEX-ED, (kon/vext,) a. Made convex ; protu- 

Beet in a spherical form. Brown. 
€0ON-VEX’/ED-LY, adv. In a convex form. Brown. 
€ON-VEX'I-TY, nr. [L. connezitas.] 

The exterior surface of a corivex body; a gibbous 
or plobular form; roundness. WVewton. Bentley. 
CON’ VEX-LY, ado. In a convex form; as, a body 

converly conical. _ 
€ON’VEX-NESS, n. Convexity; which see. 
€ON-VEX'O-C€ON’CAVE, a. Convex on one side 

and concave on. the other ;. having the hollow on the 

inside correspon“ .4 to the convex surface. 
€ON-VEX'O-€. ww! VEX, a. Convex’on both sides. 
€ON-VEY', (kon-va',) v.t. [L. conveho; con and ve- 

ho, to carry, Sax. wegan, wegan, Eng. to weigh, See 
Vierou and Way. ’ 

1, To carry, bear, or transport, either: by land or 
water, or in air; as, to convey a.letter or a package; 
to convey goods from England to France. 

2. To pass, or cause to pass; to transmit; as, to 
convey a right or an estate from father to son. 

3. To transfer ; to pass a title to any thing from 
one person tv another, as by deed, assignment, or 

rwise ; a8, to convey lands by bargain and sale. 

4. To cause to pass, to transmit; to carry, by 
ed medium; as, air conveys sound; words convey 

eas. 


change ; 


CON 
6, To manage with privacy. [JVot used.) 
I will convey the business as J shall fiud means, 
-6. To impart ; to communicate, : 
€ON-VEY’, (kon-va’,) v. i.. To play the thief. Shak. 
€ON-VEY'A-BLE, (kon-va'a-bl,) a, That may be 
canveyed of transferred. Burke on the Sublime. 
€ON-VEY’'ANCE, (kon-va/ans,) n, The act of con- 
veying ;-the act of bearing, catrying, or transport- 
ing, by land or water, or thtough any medium. © 
. The act of transmitting, or transferring, as ti- 
tles, estates, or claims, froin one person to another ; 
transmission ; transferrence; assigninent. _ 

3. The instrument 6r means of passing a thing 
from place to place, or person to person; as; a ve- 
hicle is a conveyance for persons or goods ; a canal or 
aqueduct is a conveyqnee for water; a deed is @ ‘con- 
weyance of Jand. : 

A. Removul ; the act of remoying or carrying. | 

5. Management ; artifice; secret practices. — [Jn 
this sense, obsolete, ‘ er.” 

€ON-VEY’AN-CER, (kon-va/an-ser,) x. One whose 


Shak, 


oceupation is to draw eonveyances of propeity, deeds, | 


&l. ; 
€ON-VEY'AN-CING, n. The act or pracuce of draw- 
ing deeds; leases, or other writings for transferring 
the title to property from one person to another,: 
€ON-VEY'ED, (kon-vade’,) pp, Carried ; transmit- 
ted ; transferred. ae 
€ON-VEY'ER, (kon-valer,) 2 One who conveys; 
he or that which conveys, ¢arri¢gs, transports, trans- 
mits, or transfers from one person or place to another. 
2. A juggter. — Fes ‘Shak, 
€ON-VEY'ING, (kon-va'ing,) gpr: Carrying; trans- 
orting ; transferring, See cen 
€ON-VI-CIN'L-TY, 7. Neighborhood’; viernity: _ 
~~ Warton 


€ON-VIET’; v. 2% [L. convinco, eilvictuni; con and 
vinco, to vanquish or subdue ; 3 p. corivencer } It. con- 
vincere; Fr. convaincre. (See Convince.) The verb 
vinco i8 allied to vincio, to bind, the primary sense of 
Which is, to strain, force, make fast ; hence, to sub- 
due ; and as nm appears to be casual, the root is Vg or 


C, 
1. To determine the truth of a charge aguinst one ; 
to prove or find guilty of a crime ope 3 to deter- 
mine or decide to be guilty, as by the verdict of a 
jury, by confession, or other legal decision. The 
jury convicted the. prisoner of felony. 
2. To convince of sin; to prové or determime to be 
guilty, as by the conscience. 
They who heard it, being convicted by thelr own conscionce, went 
out one by one. — John vili. 
3. To confute ; to prove or show to be false. [Qbs.} 
P Brown, 
4, To shéw by proof or evidence; as, to convict a 
rson of errar. Hooker. 
€ en abet pp. for Convictap. Proved oe 


guuty. 

€GN/VIET, 2 A person proved or found guilty of a 
crime alleged against him, either by the verdict of a 
jury oz.other legal decision, 

€ON-VIET‘ED, pp. or a. Proved or determined to be 
guilty, ot iad by verdict of a jury or ‘by the decision 
of conscience. 

€ON-VICT/ING, ppr. or a. Proving or finding guilty. 

€ON-VIE/TION, n. The act of proving, finding, or 
determining to be guilty of an offense charged against 
a person before a Jegal tribunal; as by_confession, b 
the verdict of a jury, or by the sentence of other tri- 
bunal, as in the summary convictions before commis- 
sioners of the revenue. | 

.2. The act of convincing, or compelling one-to ad- 

mit the truth of a charge; the act of convincing of 
sin or sinfwlness; the state of being convinced or 
convicted by conscience ; the state of being sensible 
of guilt ; as, the convictions of a sinner may be tem- 
porary, or lasting and efficacious. By conviction, a 
sinner is brought to repentance. Men, often -sin 
against the conviction of their own consciences. 

3. The act of convincing of error; confutation ; 
the act of compelling one to acknowledge his error, 
orthe truth of what is alleged ; as, the conviction o 
a heretic may: induce him to abandon his errors. 

4. Strong belief on the ground of satisfactory evi- 
dence, without any implication of previous error ; as, 
a conviction that there is nothing honorable which is 
not accompanied with.innocence. Steele, 

€ON-VIET/IVE, a. Having the power-to convince 


or convict. . 
€ON-VIET/IVE-LY, adv. Ina convincing manner 


' More, 
€0ON-VIET/IVE-NESS, n. Power of convicting. 
€0N-VINCE’, (kon-vins’,) v. t. [L. convinco; con and 

vinco, to vanquish ; Sp. convencer ; It. convincere; Fr. 
convaincre.} 

1. To persuade or satisfy the mind by evidence ; 
to subdue the opposition of the mind to truth, or to 
what is alleged, and compel it to yield its assent; as, 
to convince a man of bis errors; or to convince him of 
the truth. 


For he mi; convinced the Jews, showing by the Scriptures 
shy ey rea AAC fisiot= Acta " ton 


f] €ON-VOLV'U-LUS, n. 


CON 


+». 2. To convict ; to prove guilty; to constrain one 
to admit or acknowledge himself to be guilty. 
If ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced 
*_— of [by] the law a8 transgressors, — James ii, 
To convince all that are ungodly among thei of all their ungod- 
ly deeds, —Jude xv. : 4 
3. To convince; to prove. [Obs.] Shak, 

4, To overpower; to surmount; to ‘vanquish. 
Ott Shak. 
€ON-VIN/CED, (kon-vinst’,) pp. ore. Persuaded in 

mind; satisfied with evidence ; convicted. 
€CN-VINCE'MENT,, (kon-vins’ment,) n, Convic- 
tion. [Little used.) 
€ON-VIN‘CER, zn. “ He or that which convinces; that 
which makes manifest. * More, 
€ON-VIN’CI-BLE, a. - Capable of convietion. 
~ 2, Capable of being disproved or refuted. [Little 
stm Brown, 
€ON-VIN/CING, ppr. Persuading the mind by evi- 
dence ; convicting, F . P 
. 2. a. Persuading the mind by evidence ; capable of 
subduing the opposition of the mind and compelling 
its assent. - We have convincing proof of the truth of 
the Scriptures, and of Gad’s moral government of the 


world, . 
€ON-VIN‘CING-LY, adv. Ina convincing manner; 
in a manner to leave no room to doubt, or to compel 
assent, . Clarendon. 
€ON-VIN'CING-NESS, n. The powet of convincing, 
CON-VI'TIOUS, (Kon-vish’us,) a. [L. convitior.] 
ReproachfuL [ Obs. 
€ON-VIVE’, wt. To entertain; to feast. pe in 


use. 
€ON-VIV/LAL, a. [L. convivalis, from conviva, a 
guest, or convivo, to live or ext and drink together; 
con and vivo, tolive. See Vicruats.] ‘ 
Relating to a feast or entertainment; festal; so- 
cial , jovial; as, a convivial meeting. am. 
€ON-VIV-I-AL'I-TY, n. “The good humor or mirth 
indulged at an entertainment, 
2. A convivial spirit or disposition. 
€ON’VO-CATE, v.t. [L. convoco, to convoke; con 
and voco, to call. See Vorce.] 
To conyoke ; to call or summon to meet; to as- 
semble by summons. [See Convoxe.]} 


. CON-VO-€A'TION, n.  [L. convocatio. 


1, The act of calling or assembling by summons. 
2. An assembly. 


In the first day there shall be a holy convocation, — Ex. xii, 


3. In the Church of England, an assembly of the 
clergy, by their representatives, to consult-on ecclesi 
astical affairs. It. is summoned to meet at the same 
time with parliament ; but, for more than a century 
past, it has been prorogued immediately upon its as- 
sembling. _ Edin. Encyc. Brande. 

4. In the University of Ozford, an academical as- 
sembly, in which the business of the university is 
transacted. Brande, 

eens v.t. [Ii. convoco; Fr. convoquer. See 

OICcE. 

To call together; to°summon to meet; to assem- 
ble by summons, It is the prerogative of the presi- 
dent of the United States to cenvoke the senate. 

or a pp. Summoned or assembled by 
order, 

€ON-VOK/ING, ppr. Summoning to convene; as- 
sembling. 

€ON’VO-LUTE, a. Rolled together, or one part 

€ON'VQ-LU-TED, on another ; as, the sides or 
margins of nascent leaves in plants, or as the i 
and stigmas in Crocus. Martyn. Lee. 

€ON-VO-LU'TION, n. [L. convolutio.} . , 

1, The act of rolling or winding together, or one 
thing on another; the state of beimg rolled together. 

2. A winding or twisting ; a winding motion; as, 
‘the convolution of certain vines ; the convolution of an 
eday. ¥ ROMSOR. 

€0ON-VOLVE’, v. t. [L. convolvo; con and volvo, to 
roll. See Waxtuow.] 

To roli or wind together ; to roll oné part on arothe:. 
€ON-VOLV’ED, pp. Rolled together. 
€ON-VOLV'ING, ppr. Rolling or winding together. 

. [L., from convolvo.} 
Bindweed, a genus of plants of many species, 
€ON-VOY', vt. [Fr. convoyer; It. conviare; Sp. con- 
voyar; Port. comboyar; con and voie, via, way, or the 
same root ; or more directly from the root of L. veho, 
to carry; Sax. wegan, wegan, to bear or carry, to 
bring along.] { 

To accompany on the way for protection, either by 
sea or land ; as, ships of war convoyed the Jamaica 
fleet ; the troops corvoyed the baggage wagons, 

: ae persons are to be protected, the word escort 
is used. 

€ON’VOY, 2. A protecting force accompanying ships 
or property on their way from place to place, either 
by sea orland. By s°a, aship or ships of war which 
accompany merchantmen for protection from an en- 
emy. By land, any body of troops which accom. 
pany provisions, ammunition, or other property, for 
protection. ; : 

2. The ship or fleet conduct= 24 vrotecsed 
that which is cortducted by a provecting rorea 5 ie 

a 
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which is conyoyed. The word-sometimes. includes 
both the protécting and protected fleets. . i 
. Anderson. Burchett. Encyc. State Papers. 
The act of attending for-defense. Milton. 
4, Conveyarice. [Obs. _ Shak, 
€ON-VOY'ED, (kon-voyd’,) pp, Attendéd on a pas- 
sage by a protecting force. z 
€0N-VOY'ING, ppr. ‘Attending on a voyage or pas- 
sages, for defense from enemies z attending and 
guarding. *-- 
€ON-VULSE’, 0. t. ‘[L, condello, convutsum, convilsus ; 
con and vello, to pull-or pluck,} 

-1. To draw: or contract, as. the muscular parts of 
an animal body:; to ‘affect by irregular spasms 3.as,y 
the whole frame may be.convulsed by agony. 

2. To'shake ; to affect by violent, irregular action. 

Convuising heaven and earth, ; Thomson. 
€ON-VULS/ED, (kon-yulst’,) pp. Contracted by 
spasms ; shaken violently. ~ 
CON-VULS'ING, ppr. Affecting ‘by. spasmodic con- 
fractions 3 shaking with violence. 
€ON-VUL/SION, x. [{L. convulsio:] . 
“+ 1. A preternatural, violent, and involuntary con- 
traction of the muscular pasts of: an animal body. 
Encyc. 

2. Any violent and irregular motion; tumult; 

commotion 3 ‘as, political convulsions. 
€ON-VUL'SION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to conyuision. 
€ON-VUL'SIVE, a. That produces: convulsion; as, 

convulsive rage; convulsive sorrow. Dryden. «Prior. 

2.. Attended with convulsion or spasms; :as,conzul- 
sive motions ; ‘convulsive strife. ‘Dr . Hale, . 

€ON-VUL'SIVE-LY, adv.. With violent shaking or 


agitation. : 
eONY or €ON’Y, 2. “[D. konyn’;, G. kanin ; Sw. 
kanin; Dan. kanine; Fr. conin, or conil ; L. cunienlus ; 
It. coniglia; Sp. conejo; Ir. eutnin ; W. cunting. The 
primary sense is, a shoot, ot a shooting along.} __ 
A rabbit ;'a ‘quadruped ‘of thé. genus Lepus, which 
has a short tail and naked ears. Ina wild state the 
fur is brown, but the color of the domestic rabbit is 


various. : 
€O/NY-BUR-ROW, (ko'ne- or kun’ne-,)n. A place 
where rabbits burrow in the earth. | 
€5/NY-CATCH, (kd/ne-!or kun/ne-,) v. i. [cany and 
catch} In the cant of thieves; to cheat; to bite; to 
trick. Shak, 
€060/NY-CATCH-FR,n. Athief; a cheat; a sharper. 


a0 
€0’/NY-€ATCH-ING, », Banter. jaa Shak, 
€00, v.% [Probably from the sound.] 

To cry, or make a low sound, as pigeons or doves. 


Thomson. 
€00’ED, (kood,).pret. of Coo. 
€GO'/ING, ppr. or a. Utteringa low sound, as a dove. 
€CO'ING, x. Invitation, as the note of the dove. 
€OOK, v.t. [Sax, gecocnian; Sw. koka; Dan. koger; 
. kooken; G. kochen; It. cuocere; Sp. cocer. and 
cocinar; Port. cozinker; L. fe he 
|. To prepare, as victuals fur the table, by boiling, 
roasting, baking, broiling, &c. ‘l'o dress, a8 meat or 
vegetables, for eating. 
2. To prepare for any purpose. Shak, 

. 3 Tothrow. [Obs. or local. Grose. 
€00K, v. i, To-make-the noise of the cuckoo. 
€QQK, x. [Sax. coc; D, kok; D. och }-Sw.keck; Dan. 

kok; It. -cuoco; Ir. coca; L. coquus. f 

Qne- whose occupation is to prepare victuals for 
the table; a.man or »voman who dresses meat or 
vegetables for-eating, 

SOOK/ZD, pecokt,) pp. ord. Prepared, for the table, 
€OOK/ER-Yj.x. The art or’the: practice of 

and preparing Victuals for the table. _ 

“OOK/ING, ppr. ora. Prepating victuals for the table. 

OK!-MALD,n. [cook and maid.} A'female servant 
or maid who dresses provisions. 

K/-ROOM, 2. [cook and room.J A room tor cook- 


_ ery; 2@ kjtchem:. On board of ‘ships, -a- galley or}. 


cooks, 7 Ke!) 
LY, %.. [D. ockje, a cake. 
~~ “A small abs orleans y sweet. ; ; 
€00L, a. [Sax. col; D, koel; G.kithl; Sw kall; Dan. 


kold, cold 3_kibler, to-cool ; kulde, chilliness; kuler, to |- 


blow strong.) 
»_ 1. Moderately cold ; being of a temperature be- 
¢ween-hot and cold $ as, cool air; cool water. 

2. Not ardent or zealous; not angry; not fond; 
not excited by passion of any kind ; indifferent ; as, 
@ cool friend ; a cool temper ; a cool lover. 

3. Not eri 3 deliberate ; as, a cool purpose; a cool 
falsehood or deception. Hence, ¢ 

4, Impudent in a very high degree, a8, when speak- 
iat some trick, pretension, &c., we say, “* That is 
00 

5. Not retaining heat ; light; as, a cool dress, 

€OOL, 2 A moderate state of cold; moderate tem- 
perature of the air between hot and cold ;. as, the 
cool of the day; the cool of the morning or evening. 

€0OL, v. 4. [Sax. colian, acolian; D. koelen; G. kith- 
len; Dan. keibler. 

1. To allay heat; 
the temperature of 

Send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and 

egol my tongue. — Luke xvi, 


to make cool or cold ; to reduce 
a~substance ; as, ice cools water. 


coo 


2. To moderate excitenient of temper;..to allay, 
as passion of any kind ; to calm, as anger; to abate 
as love ; to moderate, as desire, zeal, or ardor; to 

. render indifferent. ” 

€OOL, v. i. To become less hot; to.Jose heat. Let 
ted oF coffee cool to the temperature of the blood he- 
fore it be drank. 
ie To pe the lieat of Laporte or en ae to 

come less ardent, angry, zealous, or affectionate ; 

to become more moderate. . Speak not in a passion ; 
first let your temper cool. i 

€OOL!-€UP, x. A beverage that‘is cooling. 

€OOL‘ED, pp. Madeé less hot, or less ardent. __ 

€OQOLWVER, n. That which cools; any substance 


Which abates ‘heat -or: excitement;. as, acids are. 


coolers to the body. - 
2. .A vessel in which liquors or others things are 


cooled. , - : 
€0O0L!- HEAD-ED, (-hed-ed,) a,‘ Having a temper not: 


easily excited ; free from pasion, : Burke. 
COOLING, ppr. .Abating heat or excitement §: making 
or becoming cool. 


€OOLIING, a, : Adapted’ to- cool.and réfreshy ms, a 


cooling drink. 
cooL/ise, a. Somewliat cool. , Goldsmith, 
€OOL'LY, adv. Without heat or sharp.cold. 


2. In a cool or mdifferent manners, not cordially ; 


without passion or ardor... He was coolly xéreived at 


court. . 

3. Without haste; cally ;. deliberately. ‘The 

design was formed coolly, and executed with firmness. 

€OOL‘NESS, z.;, A maderate dégree of cold ; a tem- 
perature between cold and haat ;: as, the. coalness 
of the summer’s evening., 

2. A moderate degree, or 7 want of passion, ; want 
of ardor; or zeal; indifference; want. of affection ; 
as, they parted with coolnesge. — 

€00L-TANK’ARD, 2. An old English beverage of 
various composition, but usually of.ale with a little 
wine, or wine and water, with an addition of lemon 
juice, spices, and burzage, or other savory herbs, 
MCYCo. Dom. ECT 
€OOL'Y, 2. An East Indian porter or carrier, 
€00M,7x. [Fr. cambouis; Sw. kim, soot.] 

Soot that gathers over an oven’s.mouth; alsc ‘he 
matter that works out of the naves or boxes of var- 
riage wheels, In Scotland, the useless dust. which 
falls from coals, ; 

€OOMB, (koom,)} 7 [Qu. L. cumulus, of Gr. xnp- 

€OMB, (kom,) Bos. . 

- _ A dry measure of four bushels, or half a quarter. 

€OOP, xn [D. kuip, atub; kuiper, a cooper; G. kufe; 
Fr. cuve; L. cupa, from bending, hoHowness, or con- 
taining, holding. Qu. Gr.-cvgos. The Latin cupe 
seems to be both coop and cup. ‘See Cur.] 


1. A box of boards, grated or barred on 6ne-side, | 


for keeping fowls in confinement. It is usually ap- 


plied to lu. boxes for keeping poultry for fattening’ 


or conveyance on board of ships, as cage is used for 


a small box to keep singing-birds in houses. I do not | 


know that it is ever used in Ameri¢a fora pen to con- 
fine other animals, . 
2. A pen; an inclosed placé for smal} animals, 
Johnson. 
3. A barrel or cask for the preservatian of liquors. 


olinson,s 
4, A tumprel, or ciose cart, Eneyc. Jomiesou’2.Disl 
The three last senses not American.} __ 
€OOP, v.-t, To put in a coop; to confine in a coop. 
Hence, to'shut up or confine in a narrow compass ; 


usually followed by up ; to coop up;-sometimes by in.,} 


The Trojans d. within their-walls. Diyigne 
‘They are in close by the laws of tha country, - Z ; 
€OOP’ED, (koopt,) pp. Shut up in a coop; confined 
to narrow limits. 
€00-PEE/, n. A motion in dancing.: . 
CQQP/ER, xn. [from coop; D. kuiper; G. kifer.] 

One whose occupation is to make~barrels, hogs- 

heads, batts, tubs, and casks of various kinds. 
€QOOP’ER, v. t. Todo the work of a cooper ; to mend 

_Or put in order, as a cooper does casks. 
€QQP’ER-AGE, x. The price paid for cooper’s work. 

2. A place where cooper’s work is done. Jameson. 

‘__ 3. The work or business of acooper. § Perry. 
€0-OP’ER-ATE, v. i, [L. coa and opero, to work ; Fr. 
cooperer ; It. cooperare ; Sp. cooperar: 

1. To act or operate jointly with another or others, 
to the same end ; to work or labor with mutual efforts 
to promote the same object. It has with before the 
agent, and to before the end. Russia co-operated with 
Great Britain, Austria, and Prussia, to reduce the 

wer of Bonaparte. 

2. To act together; to concur in producing the 
same effect. Natural and moral events co-operate in 
illustrating the wisdom of the Creator. ’ 


-€0O-OP/ER-A-TING, ppr. Acting or operating to- 


gether. s 

€0-OP-ER-A’TION, 2. The act of working or oper- 
ating together to one end ; joint operation ; concur- 
rent effort or labor; as, the co-operation of the com- 
bined powers , the co-operation of the understanding 
and the will. ; : 

CO-OPERATIVE: a, Operating jointly to the same 
end. 


/€0-OP‘ER-4-TOR, x. , One who endeavors 


coP 


jointly 
with others to promote the same end. : 


>| COOPER-ING, ppr. Making casks, or putting them in 


order. 
P/ER-ING, r, The-occupation of a cooper. 


-€0-OP'TATE, v. t. [L. coopte.]}. 


To choose, er choose with another, [JVot used.} 
€0-OP-TA/TION, 2, Adoption; assumption. Howell, 
€0-OR’/DI-NANCE, zx. Joint ordinance. 
€0-OR’DI-NATE, a. [L. con and ordinatus, from.or 

dind, to regulate. See Orpen.) dj 

Being of equal order, or of the same rank or de- 

e; not subordinate; as, two courts of co-ordinate 
; urisdiction.’ 4 
€O-OR'DI-NATE-LY, adv. .In the same order or 
~ rank je equal degree ; without subordination. 
€0-OR/DI-NATE-NESS,'n. The state of being co- 
ordinate ; equality of rank and authority. 
£O-OR-DI-NA’TION, zn. The state of holding equal 
rank,.ar of standing in the.same relation to some 
thing higher or lower. 
In the high court f parliament there isa rare co-ordination of 
power. Howell. 
€ooT. 


n. [D, koet: W. ewtiar. trom cwta, short,-bob- 
tailed.] 


A water fowl of the genus Fulica, frequenting fakes 
and other still waters. The common coot has a bald 
forehead, a black body, and lobated ‘toes; and is 
about fifteen inches in length. It makes its nest 
among rushes, witb. grass and reeds, floating on the 

_ Water, -: rs 
€0OP, x. [Sax. cop, or copp; W. cob; D. kop; G. 
kopf : ‘oan Gr. svBn. Sik a 

1 The head or top of a thing, as in cob-castle, for 
cop-castle, a castle on a hill; a tuft on the ‘head of 
birds. ‘Phis: word is-little-used inAmerica, unless cob, 
the spike of maizé, may be the same word. Chaucere 
'_%. The conical ball of thread formed on the spin- 

. dle of,a ‘wheel or spinning-frame. 

COPAUBA,)n. {Sp. and coe? Balsam of copaiba, 

€O-PAI-VA,$ or capivi,.is a liquid, resinous juice, 
flowing from incisions made-in the stem‘of a.tree 
called Copayfere. officinalis, growing in-‘Spanish Amer- 
ica, in:the provitice of Antioquia. This juice is clear, 
transparent, of a whitish or pale-yellowish.color, an 
agreeable smell,’and a-bitterish, pungent taste. It is 
of the ‘consistence of oil, or a little thicker. As a 
medicine. it'is corroborating and detergent. Encyc. 

€0/PAL, n. . [Mexican cppaili,.a, generic name of res- 
ins. Clavizers.) - | , 
‘ The concrete: Juice- of a trea growing in South 
America and the East Indies, hard, shining, transpa- 
rent, citron-colored, and inédorous. It is not strictly 
a gum, nora-resin, as it has not the solubility in water 
common to gums, nor that in spirit of wine common 
to resins. In these respects it rather resembles am- 
ber. It may be dissolved by algcstion in linseed oil, 
with a heat little less than sufficient to boil, or de- 
rompose the oil. This solution, diluted with spirit of 
turpentine, forms. a beautiful transparent varnish. 
i ee ee Encyc. Nicholson. 

€0-PAR/CE-NA-RY, », -[co,.or con, and Norm. parce- 
nier, parpenery, .See.Corarcengp.]. 

Portnership in inheritance ; joint heirsnip; jomt 
Fight of succession or joint succession to an estate of! 
inheritance ; ‘ 

€0-PAR’/CE-NER, x. [con and parcener, from part, 
Fr. parti, L. pars,.or the verb partir, to divide.] 

A coheir ; oue who has an equa! portion of the in- 
heritance of his or.hor ancéstor with others, 

All the coparveners. togethsr make but one bir, and shave but 

‘Capaccengra tale bY descent ; Jolubgenanle, iy pizchose. 

A se P Dlackstons, 


€0-PAR/CE-NY, to As peal sate of an inheritance. 


€O-PART/MENT, x same as ‘CoMPARTMENT. 
oe aan , Warton. .. 
€6-PART’NER, n. [comand partner, See Corar- 


czNEk.] : 
1. One who has a share.jn  common'stock ft 
transacting business, or who is: jointly concerned’ 
with one or more persons, in tatrying..on trade or 
other business ; a partner ; an! associate, particularly 
in trade or manufactures. 
2. A sharer ; a partaker; ae. copartnere of COE Ea 


J . . hy 
€0-PART’NEB-SHIP; 2. Joint.concern in business ; 
a state of having a joint share .~ 2 common stock, or 
a joint interest and concern in busuness, parti ly 

in trade and manufactures. © 
2. The persons who have a joint concern, 

€0-PART’NER-Y, x. The state of being coparmers 
in any undertaking ; not confined, like copartnership, 
to trade or business. ing. 
€0/PA-TAIN, n. [See Cor.] High-raised ; pointed, 

Not in use. Shak. 
-PA/TRI-OT or €0-PAT’RI-OT, zn. A joint pa- 
G. Morris. - 


‘triot. me 

€0-PAY'VA. Bee Copraisa. 

€06PE, “2. [W..cb5; Sax. -ceppe D. kap; Dan. kappe, 
kaabe » Sw; kappa or kapa; Fr. chape, be chapeau, 


a hat; Sp. capa ; It. cappa; Port. capa. 
1. A i Seay the head. 
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€OPE/STONE, x. Head or top stone. 


COP 


2. Asacerdotal cloak worn in sacred ministrations. 
An ornament worn by chanters and subchanters 
when they officiate in solemnity. It reaches from 
the shoulders to the feet. 

3. Any thing spread or extended over the head ; 
the arch or concave of the sky; the roof or covering 
of a house ; the arch over a door, &c. 

4. An ancient tribute due to the king or lord of the 
soil, out cf the lead mines in some parts of Derby- 
shire Encye. 

€GPE, v. t. To cover as witha cope. Addison, 

2. To pare the beak or talons of a hawk. Bailey. 

3. To embrace. [ Obs.] Shak. 

COPE, v. ~ [Dan. kiv, contention ; kives, to strive ; 
kappes, to strive, to equal, to envy ; Sw. kif, strife ; 
kifoa, to contend or quarrel ; kdppas, to strive ; to em- 


Ee - 
G@iate; Ar. ASS kafaa, to turn back, to drive away, 


to thrust, to oppose, to equal; (RS kafai, to be 


gufficient, to be equal, to be like, to be a substitute. 
Clags Gb, No. 53, 55.] 

1. To strive or contend on equal terms, or with 
equal strength ; to equal in combat; to match ; to op- 
pose with success. 

Their generals have not been able to with the troops of 

Tul Ane wld a datzon 

uther rose, no power could cope with the . 
ite ” PD. A, Clark. 

He was too open and direct in his conduct, and possessed too lit- 

tle management, to-cope with so cvol and skillful un adver- 
sary. Wirt. 

2, To contend ; to strive or struggle ; to combat. 

Host coped with host; dire was the din of war. Philips. 

3. To encounter ; to interchange kindness or sen- 


timents. hak. 
4, To make return; to reward. [ Obs. Shak. 
5. To exchange or barter. (JVutin use.| Bailey. 


€6'PECK. See Korrcs. 

€GP/ED, (képt,) pp. or a. Covered with a cope. 
PE/MAN, 2. Achapman. [Wet used.) Shak. 

€0-PER/NI-CAN, a. Pertaining to Copernicus, a 
Prussian by birth, who taught the avorid the solar 
system now received, called the Copernican system. 

COPES'/MATE, n. [cope and mate.] Acompanion or 
friend. [ Obs.] Hubbard. 


€0-PHO/SIS, 2. Ase] Deafness. 
€OP'I-ED, (kop’id,) pp. [See Cory. 


Taken off; 
written or transcribed from an origin 


or form ; imi- 


tated. 
€OP'I-ER, [n. One who copies ; one who writes or 
€OP'Y-IST, transcribes from an original or torm ; 


a transcriber ; an imitator; aiso, a plagiary- 
7 Addison. Dryden. 
€6P/ING, ppr. Striving; contending. 
€OP'/ING, n, [See‘Corr,x.] The top or cover of a 
wall, <eone'd made sloping to carry off the water. 1 
Kings vii. 9. A ing over,is a projecting work 
beveling on its under side. 
€6'PI-OUS, a. (Fr. copieur; It. copiasei Sp. id; L. 
copiosus, from copia, abundance, Ir. coib. Qu. Ch. 
-- 


353 to collect, gather, accumulate; Ar, Le jabau, 
id. Class Gb, No. 2, 5, 55.] ¥ 
1, Abundant ; plentiful; in great quantities ; full; 
ample ; furnishing full supplies, ~ 
ha int The tender heart is peas 
pours its treas 
: ie vasocs Gneeree, ect ave Thomson. 
2, Furnishing abundant matter; not barren; 
rich in supplies. The redemption of man is a copi- 
ous subject of contemplation. 
Hail, Son of God, Savior of men! thy name 
Bhall be the copious matter of my song, Milton, 
€6'PI-OUS-LY, adv. Abundantly; plentifully; in 
large quantities. . 
2, Largely ; fully > aiuply ; diffusely. 
The remains of antiquity have bee: iously described c 
a antiquity ™ n copiously se dag 
€6'PI-OUS-NESS, n. Abundance; plenty; great 
quantity ; full supply. 
2. Diffusiveness of style or manher of treating a 
subject ; as, the copiousness of Homer. Dryden. 
COPIST, n. A copier; an ill-formed word. 
€OP/LAND, m. A piece of ground terminating in a 
or acute angle. (WVot used in America.] Dict. 
€O-PLANT’, v.i. To plant together. [JVot in use.] 
Howel. 


€0-POR'TION, 2. Equal share. [ot-used.]’ Spenser. 
€OP'PED fog seg Cor.) Rising to a point, or 


€0P/PLED, 

Copped like a sugarfoaf, 

COP'PEL. See Cure. 
€oOpP'P n. [D. koper ; G. kupfer ; Sw. koppar ; Ir. 
ot orn. cober; L. cuprum; Fr. cuivre; Sp. 
+_Port. id.; Arm. cuevr, coevre; supposed to be 
80 called from , an isle in the Mediterra- 
nean. This opinion is probable, as the Greeks called 


Wiseman, 


COP 


it x4Axog Kumpws, Cyprian brass, brass of Cyprus. 
In this case, copper was originally an adjective. | 
A metal of a pale red color, tinged with yellow. 
Next to gold, silver, and platinuin, it is the most 
ductile and malleable of the metals, and it is more 
elastic than any metal exept steel, and the most 
sonorous of all the metals. It is found native in 
lamine or fibers, in a gang almost always quartzous ; 
it is also found crystallized, and in grains or super- 
ficial lamine on stones or iron. It is not altered by 
water, but is tarnished by exposure to the air, and is 
at last covered with a green carbonated oxyd. Cop- 
per in sheets is much used for covering the Lottoms 
of ships, for builers, and other utensils; mixed with 
tin and zinc, it is used in enamel-painting, dyeing, 
&c.; mixed with tin, it forms bell-metal; with a 
smaller proportion, bronze ; and with zinc, it forms 
brass, pinchbeck, &c. When taken into the body, it 
operates as a violent emetic, and all its preparations 
are violent poisons, _ Fourcroy. Encyc. Hooper. 
€OP’PER, a. Consisting of copper. Cleavcland. 
€OP’PER, n. A vessel made of copper, particularly a 
large boiler. , 
2. Formerly, a small copper coin. 


My friends filled my pocket with coppers. Franklin, 


€OP’PER, v. t. To cover or sheathe with sheets of 
copper ; as, to copper a ship. 

€OP'PER-AS, n. [Fr. couperose; D. koperrood, that 
is, red copper, and koperroest is copper rust, verdigris ; 
Arm. couperosa, or couperos.] 

Sulphate of iron, or green vitriol ; a salt of a pecu- 
liar astringent taste,‘and of various colors, green, 
gray, yellowish, or whitish, but more usually green. 
It is much used in dyeing black and-in making ink, 
and in medicine, as a tonic. The copperas of com- 
merce is usually made by the decomposition of iron 
pyrites. The term copperas was formerly synony- 
mous with vitriol, and included the green, blue, and 
white vitriols, or the sulphates of iron, copper, and 
zine. Cleaveland. Fourcroy. 

€OP'PER-BEL/LY, n. An American serpent, the 
Coluber erythrogaster. 

€0P/PER-BQT-TOM-ED, a. 
sheathed with copper. 

€OP/PER-ED, pp. or a. Covered with sheets of cop- 
per ; sheathed. 

€OP/PER-FAST-EN-ED, . (-fas/snd,) a. 
with copper bolts. 

€OP!/PER-HEAD, (-hed,) n. [from its color.] A 
poisonous American serpent, the 7’rigonocephalus 
contortriz ; the Bua contortrix of Linneus. 

€OP’PER-ISH, a. Containing copper; like copper, or 
partaking of it. 

€OP'PER-NOSE, n. A red nose. Shak. 

€OP’PER-PLATE, nx. A plate of polished copper on 
which concave lines are engraved or corroded, ac- 
cording to some delineated figure or design. This 
plate, when charged with any colored fluid, imparts 
an impression of the figure or design to paper or 
parchment. Encyce. 


Having a _ bottom 


Fastened 


2. A print or impression on paper, &c., from a cop- 


rplate. 
€OP/PER-SMITH, z..- One whose occupation is to 
manufacture copper utensils. 
€OP’/PER-WORK, (-wurk,) x. A place where copper 
is wrought or manufactured. Woodward. 
€OP'PER-WORM, (-wurm,) rn A little worm in 
ships; a worm that frets garments; a worm that 
breeds in one’s hand. Ainsworth, 
COP’/PER-Y, a. Mixed with copper ; containing cop- 
per, or made of copper ; like copper in taste or smell. 
Woodward. 
€OP’PICE,) 7x. [Norm. coupiz, from couper,.to cut, 
€OPSE, Gr. xomrwe 
A wood of small growth, or consisting of under- 
wood or brushwood ; a wood cut at certain times for 
fue) or other purposes. 


The rate of coppice Iands will fall on the discovery of coal mines. 
Locke. 


€OP'/PLE-EROWN, nz. A tuft of feathers on the 
head of a fowl. Holloway. 

€OP’PLED, a. [from cop.] Rising toa point; con- 

€OP’PED, ical. - Woodward. 

€OP’PLE-DUST, n. Powder used in purifying met- 
als ; properly, cupel dust. 

€OP/PLE-STONES, n. pl. Lamps and fragments of 
stone broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by 
being bowled and tumbled to and again by the action 
of water. E Johnson. Woodward.” 

- In New England, we pronounce this word cobble, 

cobble-stones, and if the word is a diminutive of cob, 
cop, a head, or cub, a heap, we follow the Welsh cob, 
as the English do the same word cop, in the Saxon 
dialect. We apply the word to small round stones, 
from the size of an inch or two, to five or six inches 
or more, in diameter, wherever they may be found. 

€OP'RO-LITE, n.. [Gr. compos, dung, and A.os, a 
stone. 

_ Petrified dung of carnivorous reptiles. Buckland. 
€0-PROPH!A-GOUS, a. Feeding on excrements. 
€OP-RO-LIT’LE, a. Containing or tesembling cop- 

rolites, Fumble. 
€OPSE, n. A wood of small growth. [See Corricz.] 


COP 
€OPSE, v. t, To preserve underwoods. Swift. 
€OP’ sy, a, Having copses. Dyer 


€OP’TIE, a. Pertaining to the descendants of thé 
ancient Egyptians, called Copts, or Cophti, as distinet 
from the Arabians and other inhabitants of modern 
Egypt. The name is supposed to be taken from 
Coptos, the metropolis of the Thebaid; as Egypt, 
Atyvrros, is probably from that name; Sanscrit, 
agupta, inclosed, fortified. So Misraim and Mazor.. 
are from 1% to inclose, to bind, to fortify. Whatever 
may be the origin of Copt, the adjective Coptic now 
refers to the people called Copts, who are Christians, 
and to their language. « Hence, 
COP’TIE, xn. The lanoage of the Copts. [See Class 
Gb, No. 8, 14.) 
€OP’U-LA, n. [L. See Corutratron and Coupce.] 
In logic, the word which unites the subject and pred- 
icate of a proposition. Religion is in‘lispensable to 
happiness. Here is is the copula, joining religion, the 
subject, with indispensaole to happiness, the predicate. 
€OP’'U-LATE, a. Joined. [Little used.] 
€OP’'U-LATE, v. t. [L. copulo, to couple; Sp. copular; 
It. copulare; Fr. coupler. See Courte.] 
‘To unite; w join in pairs. [Little used.] 
€OP’U-LATE, .v. i. To unite in sexual embrace ; 
applied to animals in general. 
€OP'U-LA-TED, pp. Jvined in pairs. 
€OP’/U-LA-TING, ppr. Uniting in pairs ; embracing. 
€OP-U-LA/TION, n. [L. copulatio.] 
The act of coupling ; the embrace of the sexes in 
the act of generation ; coition. 
€OP/Y-LA-TIVE, a That unites or coupies. In 
grammar, the copulative conjunction connects two or 
more subjects or predicates, in an affirmative or neg- 
ative proposition ; as, riches and honors are tempta- 
tions to pride; the Romans conquered Spain, and 
Gaul, and Britain; neither wealth nor honors will! 
purchase immortal happiness. 
€OP'U-LA-TIVE, x. A copulative conjunction. 
2. Connection. [Not in use.] 
€OP’Y,n. [Fr. copie; Arn. copy; It. copia; Sp. and 
Port. copia; Ir. coib, coibeadh, This word is from 
the root of cope, in the sense of likeness, reseim- 


re 


blance, Ar. i kafai, to be like; or it is from 


doubling, and the root of cuff, Ar. ( ) — Kaifa. 


Class Gb, No. 50. See Corse and Curr.) 

Literally, a likeness or resemblance of any kind. 
Hence, 

1. A writing like another writing ; a transcript 
from an original ; or-a book printed according to the 
original ; hence, 

2. Any single book, or set of books, containing a 
composition resembling the original work; as, the 
copy of a deed, or of a bond; a copy of Addison’s 
works ; a copy of the laws; a copy of the Scrip- 
tures. 

’ 3. The form of a picture or statue according to the 
original ; the imitation or likeness of any figure, 
draught, or almost any object. 

4. An original work; the autograph; the arche- 
type. Hence, that which is to be imitated in writ- 
ing or printing, Let the child write according to the 
copy. The copy is in the hands of the printer. Hen. 3, 
a pattern or example for imitation. His virtues are an 
excellent copy for imitation. 

5. Abundance. [L. copia.] [Obs.] 

€OP’Y, v. t. To write, print, or engrave, according to 
an original ; to form alike work or composition by 
writing, printing, or engraving ; to transcribe ; often 
followed by out, but the use is not elegant. The 
men of Hezekiah copied certain proverbs of Solo- 
mon, 

2. To paint or draw according to an original. 

3. To form according to a model, as in archi- 
tecture. 

4, To imitate or attempt to resemble ; to follow an 
original, or pattern, in manners or course of life. Copy 
the Savior in his humility and obedience, 

€OP’Y, v. i. To imitate or endeavor to be like ; to do 
any thing in imitation of something else. A painter 
copies from the life. An obedient child copies after 
his parent. 

They never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 

y y Copy; 


€OP/Y-BQOQK, 2. .A book in which copies are written 
or printed for learners to imitate. : 
GOP’Y-ED, (kop'id,) pp. ‘Transcribed ; imitated ; usu- 
ally written Coriep ; but copyed is preferable. 
€OP/Y-ER, n. One who copies or transcribes ; ‘usual- 
ly written Cortrr > but copyer is most ‘regular. 
€OP'Y-HOLD, zx. In England, a tenure of estate by 
copy of court roll; or a tenure for which the tenant 
hath nothing to show, except the roils made by the 
steward of the lord’s court. Blackstone, 
€OP/Y-HOLD’ER, n. One who is possessed of land 
in copy-hold. _ é 
€OP/Y-ING, ppr. Transcribing. _ 
€0P'Y-ING_PRESS, n. A machine for taking an ex- 
act copy of any manuseript recently written. Hebert. 
€OP/Y-IST, n. A copier; a transcriber. 
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€OP'Y-RIGHT, (-rite,) x. The ) 
author has in his own original literary compositions ; 
the exclusive right of an author to print, publish, 
and vend his own literary works, for his own ben- 
efit ; the like right in the hands of an assignee. 

€0-QUAL'LIN, x. A small quadruped, of the squir- 
rel kind, but incapable of climbing trees. 

Dict. of Nat, Hist. 
€6QUE'LI-€OT, ) (kéke"le-ko,) x [Fr.] Wild pop- 
€6QuE'LI-€0, py; hence, the color of wild 

, viz., a mixture of orange and scarlet. 
€0-QUET", (ko-ket’,) v.t, To attempt to attract no- 
tice, admiration, or love, from vanity ; to treat with 
an appearance of tenderness or regard, with-a view 
to deceive and disappoint. 
You are cugusiting a maid of honor, Swift. 


€0-QUET’, v. i. To trifle in love; to treat a person 
with an appearance of favor, but with a design to de- 
csive.and disappoint. ‘ 

€0-QUET’RY, x. [Fr. coquetterie.] ’ 

Attempts to attract admiration, notice, or love, 
from vanity; affectation of amorous advances ; tri- 
fling in Jove. Addison. 

€0-QUETTE!, (ko-ket’,) » [Fr. coquet, a beau, a 
general lover, a cock-boat ; coquette, a jilt; from the 
Welsh or Celtic coegen, a vain, saucy wench, a co- 
quette, from coeg, vain ; Sp. coqueta; It. civetta, an 
ow) ; civettare, to play the wag, to trifle, to.coquet ; 
civetteria, coquetry ; civettino, a vain young fellow. ] 

A vain; airy, trifling girl, who endeavors to attract 
admiration and advances in love, from a desire to 
gratify vanity, and then rejects her lover; a jilt, 

The light coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 
laud qrorvan Bitier‘ia tun Belle oF alts Pope. 

Note. — In French, coquet is masculine, and coquette 
feminine ; but, as our Janguage has no such termi- 
nation for gender, it may be better to write coquet for 
both sexes, and for distinction prefix male to the word 
when applied to a man, 

€0-QUET’TED, pret. and pp. of Coquet, which see. 

€0-QUET'TING, ppr. Attracting notice to gain ad- 
mirers, and then rejecting them. 

€0-QUET’TISH, (ko-ket/ish,) a. Practicing coquetry. 

€0-QUET’TISH-LY, (ko-ket/ish-ly,) adv. In a co- 
quettish manner. 

€OR, xn. The measure of a pottle. 

€OR’/A-CLE, 2. [W. cwrwzgle.} 

AA boat used, in Wales, by fishermen, made by 
covering a wicker frame with leather or oil-cloth. A 
similar boat was used‘ by the ancient Egyptians, 

Brande. 
€OR’A-€OID, n. [Gr. ropat, a crow, and ecdos, form.] 

A small, chet Nace of the scapula, shaped like 
a crow’s beak. The name has been extended to a 
bone in birds, &c., near the shoulder-joint. 

€OR’A-COID, c. Shaped like a crow’s beak. 

Buckland. 
€OR’AL, xn. [L. corallium; Gr. xopaddtov, from xopn, 

* damsel, and «As, sea; Fr. corail, or coral ; It. corallo ; 

Sp. coral; D. koraal; G. koralle ; Dan. koral.} 

In zoology, a substance consisting chiefly of carbo- 
nate of Sime. It #& the solid secretions cf zoophytes, 
produced within the tissues of the polyps, and corre- 
sponding to the skeleton in higher animals. Corals 
have often the form of trees, shrubs, or assume hem- 
ispherical and nodular shapes. Such are madrepores,, 
astreas, and brain-ceral. The surface is usually cov- 
ered with radiated cells, each of which marks the 
position of one of the polyps ; and, when alive, the 
animals appear like flowers over every part of the 
zoophyte. Dana. 

2. A piece of coral, used by children as a play- 
thing. 

€OR/AL, a. Made of coral ; resembling coral. 

€OR’AL-RAG, n. In geoloyy, a coralliferous deposit, 
forming a member of the middle division of oolite. 
Humble. 
€OR’AL-TREE, n. A genus of plants, Erythrina, of 
several species, natives of Africa and America, They 
sare all shrubby, flowering plants, adorned chiefly 
with trifoliate or three-lobed leaves, and scarlet 
spikes of papilionaceous flowers, 
€OR/AL-WORT, “x, The popular name of certain 
species of plants, Dentaria, culled also tooth-wort, or 
tooth-violet. Fam. of Plants. 
€0R-AL-LA'CEOUS, a. Like coral, or partaking of 

* jts qualities, 

€OR-AL-LIF’ER-OUS, a. Containing coral. Gilbert. 

€OR'AL-LI-FORM, a. ag and form.) Resembling 
coral ; forked and crooked. Kirwan. 

€OR-AL-LIG/EN-OUS, a. Producing coral. Humble. 

€OR’AL-LINE, (-lin,) a. Consisting of coral; like 
coral ; containing coral. 

€OR’AL-LINE, zn. A submarine, semi-calcareous or 
calcareous plant, consisting of many jointed branches, 
resembling some species of moss, The term has also 
preiaepetiod to certain minute corals growing in 
moss-like forms, Dana. 

€OR’AL-LIN-ITE, x. A fossil polypier or coralline. 
Dict. Nat... Hist. 
€OR’AL-LITE, n. A mineral substance or petrifac- 
tion, in the form of coral ; or a fossil polypier, larger 
than a corallinite. Kirwan. Dict, Nat. Hist. 


Brande. 
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€OR-AL-LOID/AL, | a, [coral, and Gr. ecdos, form.] 
Having the form of coral; branching like coral. 
Dict. Nat. Hist. 
€OR/AL-LOID, n. A term formerly applied to a spe- 
cies of minute corals called Escara, and also some- 
times to the Gorgonias. Encyc. 
CO'RAM JU'DI-CE, [1.] Before the judge. 
CO'RAM NOW JU'DI-CE, [L.] Before one not a 
judge; before one who has not jurisdiction. 
€0-RANT!, 2. [Fr. courant, running ; courir, to run ; 
L. curro.] 


A lofty, sprightly dance, Johnson. Temple. 
€ORB, x. [L. corbis. See the next word.] 

1, A basket used in coaleries. : 

2. An ornament in a building, Spenser, 


CORB/AN,x. [L.corbis; D. korf; G. korb; Sw. korg ; 


Dan. kurv; Fr. cerbeille; Eth. n2n karbo, a wicker 
basket ; Russ. korban, a church box or chest, a treas- 
ury. But, in Ethiopic, korban is an oblation, that 
which is offered to God, a gift, sacrifice, coinciding 
with the Heb. }2\p, from 24), to approach, to cause 
to approach, to bring or offer. | 
1. In Jewish antiquity, an offering, sacrifice, or 
obljation of any kind, presented before God. Gesenius, 
ift, corban, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited b: 
Me nee eae is, ry kave devoted that to God lcs pave ask of 
me, and it is no longer mine to give, Encyc, 
2. An alms-basket; a vessel to receive gifts of 
charity ; a gift; an alms; a treasury of the church, 
where offerings are deposited. Calinet. 
3. Among Mohammedans, a ceremony perforined at 
the foot of Mount Arafat, in Arabia, near Mecca. 
It consists in killing a number of sheep, and distrib- 


uting them among the poor. Encyc. 
€ORBE, a. [Fr. courbe.] Crooked. [JVot in use.] 
Spenser. 


CORB'/EIL, (Kor’bel,) n. [Fr. corbeille ; It. corbellu. See 
Corzan. 

In fortification, a little basket, to be filled with earth, 
and set upon a parapet, to shelter men froin the fire 
of besiegers. * Johnson, 

€ORB’EL, x. [See the preceding words.] 

1. In architecture, the representation of a basket, 
sometimes set on the heads of caryatides, 

2. The vase or tambor of the Corinthian column ; 
so called from its resemblance to a basket. Encye, 
€ORB’EL, n. A short piece of timber, iron, &v., ina 
wall, jutting six or ejght inches, as occasion requires, 
in the manner of a slfoulder-piece ; sometimes placed, 
for strength, under the gemigirder of a platform, 
The under part is sometimes cut into the form of a 

boultin, sometimes of an ogee, or of a face, &c. 
Encyc. Johnson, 
2. A niche or hollow left in walls for images, fig- 
ures, or statues, Chambers. 
€OR'BY,n. Araven. [Wot in use.} 
€OR'CULE,)n. [L. corculum, but in a different 
€OR’CLE, sense. It is a diminutive, from cor, 
the heart.] 

In botany, the heart of the seed, or rudiment of a 

suture plant, attached to and involved in the cotyle- 
‘dons. It consists of the plume, or ascending part, 
and the rostel, or radicle, the simple descending part. 
Martyn. 
€ORD, x. [W. cord; Fr corde; It. corda; Sp. cuerda; 
D. koord; Le chorda; Gr. xopdn. According to the 
Welsh, this word signifies a twist, from cdr, the root 
of chorus. 

1. A string, or small rope, composed of several 
Strands twisted together. Rahab let down the spies 
by a cord through the window. Josh. ii. 

2. A quantity of wood or other material, originally 
measured with a cord or line. The cord is a pile 
containing 128 cubic feet; or a pile eight feet long, 
four feet high, and four feet broad. 

3. In Scripture, the cords of the wicked, are the snares 
with which they catch the unwary. Ps, xxix. 

The curds of sin, are bad habits, or the consequences 
of sin. Prov. v. y 

The cords of a man, are the fair, gentle, or natural 
means of alluring men to obedience. Hos. xi. 

The cords of vanity, are worldly vanities and pleas- 
ures, profit, or preferment; or vain and deceitful 
arguments and pretenses, which draw men to sin. 

Ts, Ve 

To stretch a line or cord about a city, is to level it, 
or utterly to destroy it. Lam. ii, ‘ 

The cords of a tent, denote stability. To loosen or 
break the cords, is to weaken or destroy ; to lengthen 
the cords, is to enlarge. Job xxx. Is. liv. Jer. x 

€ORD, v. t. To bind with a cord or rope; to fasten 
with cords. 

2. To pile wood or other material for measurement 
and sale by the cord. . 

€ORD/MAK-ER,n. One whose occupation is to make 
ropes ; but in America called ropemaker. 

€ORD' WOOD, x. Wood cut and piled for sale by the 
cord, in distinction from long wood; properly, wood 
cut to the length of four feet; but, in this respect, 
the practice is not uniform. In Scotland, cordwood is 
wood conveyed to market on board of vessels, in op- 

_ position to that which is floated. Eneyc. 


COR 


€ORD'AGE, », [Sp. cordage; Fr. id.; from cord.) 

A term applied to all sorts of cords or ropes used in 
the running rigging of a ship, or kept in reserve, to 
supply the place of that which may be rendered un- 
serviceable, In a mure general sense, the word in- 
cludes all ropes and lines used on board of ships. 

€ORD'/ATE, a. ([L. cordatus, with a different 
€ORD'‘A-TED, | _ signification, from cor, the heart.} 

Having the form of a heart ; heart-shaped ; a term 
used by naturalists; as, a cordate leaf, in botany, re- 
sembling the longitudinal section of the heart, 
Hence, cordate-oblong, heart-shaped lengthened ; cor- 
date-lanceolute, heart-shaped, gradually tapering to- 
ward each extremity, like the head of a lance; 
cordate-sayittute, heart-shaped, but resembling the 
head of an arrow. Martyn, 

€ORD'ATE-LY, adv. Ina cordate form. 
€ORD’ED, pp. or a. Bound or fastened with cords. 

2. Piled in a form for measurement by the cord, 

3. Made of cords; furnished with cords.: Shak. 

4, Striped or furrowed, as by cords. 

5. In heraldry, a corded cross is one wound with 
cords, or made of two pieces of wood. Encyce 
€OR-DE-LIER’, (kor-de-leer’,) xn. (Fr., from corde, a 

girdle or cord worn by the order.) 

A Franciscan friar; one of a religious order found- 
ed by St. Francis; a gray friar. ‘The Cordeliers wear 
a thick gray cloth, a litle cowl, a chaperon, and a 
cloak, with a girdle of rope or cord, tied with three 
knots. Encyc. 

€OR’/DEL-ING, a. Twisting. 
€ORD'I-AL, a. [Fr.and Sp: cordial; It. cordiale; froin 
L. cor, the heart.] be 

1. Proceeding from the heart; hearty ; sincere; 
not hypocritical ; warm ; affectionate ; as, we give 
our friends a cordial reception. 


With looks of cordial love, Milton 


2. Reviving the spirits; cheering; invigorating ; 
giving strength or spirits ; as, cordial waters. 
. Wiseman, 
ECORD'I-AL, n. In medicine, that which suddenly ex- 
cites the system, and increases the action of the 
heart of circulation when languid; any medicine 
which increases strength, raises the spirits, and 
gives life and cheerfulness to a person when weak 
and depressed. 
2. Aromatized and sweetened spirit, employed as 
a beverage. Cooley. 
3, Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and exhila- 
rates ; us, good news is a cordial to the mind. 
€ORD'I-AL-HEART’ED, a. Having cordial affec- 
tion. 
€ORD-I-AL'/L-TY, n. Relation to the heart. [JVot 
used. Brown, 
2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrisy ; sincere 


affection and kindness ; as, our friends were received | 


with cordiality, 
€ORD'I-AL-IZE, v. t. To render cordial. 
CORD'I-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered cordial. 
€ORD'I-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making cordial, 
€ORD'I-AL-LY, adv. Heartily ; sincerely ; without 
hypocrisy ; with real affection. Tha Christian cox 
dially receives the doctrines of grace. 
€ORD'I-AL-NESS, x. Cordiality ; hearty good will. 
€CORD'IE-RITE, n. The mineral called otherwise 
iolite and dichroite, , 
si es ab a, [L. cor, the heart, and forma, 
orm. 
: Heart-shaped ; having the form of the human 
eart. 
€ORD/LNER,n, [Wot used.] See Corpwainen. 
€ORD'ING, ppr.. Binding with cords ; piling for meas- 
urement. 
COR'DON, n. [Fr. and Sp. cordon; It. cordone; Port. 
cordam, See Cono,] - : 

1. In fortification, a row of stones jutting before 
the rampart, and the basis of the parapet ; or a row 
of stones between the wall of a fortress which lies 
aslope, and the parapet, which is perpendicular; serv- 
ing as an ornament, and used only in fortifications 
of stone-work, Johnson, Encye. 

2. In military language, a line or series of military 
Posts ; as, a cordon of troops. 

3. Cordon sanitaire: a line of troops or military 
posts on the borders of a district of country infected 
with disease, to cut off communication, and thue 
prevent the disease from spreading, 

€OR’'DO-VAN, n, Spanish leather. 

COR Dros n. A thick cotton stuff, corded or 
Ti I 

€ORD’/WAIN, n. [Sp. cordoban; Port. cordovam; Fr 
cordouan; from Cordova, or Cordoba, in Spain.) 

Spanish leather; goat-skin tanned and dressed, 

Spenser. Sp. Dict. 
EORD'WAIN-ER, n. [from cordwain.} A shoemaker. 
This word was formerly written cordiners. It is evi- 
dently from the French » eordouannier } 
properly, a worker in cordwain, or cordovan leather. 
€ORE, n, [Fr. ceur; Norm. core; Sp. corazon; Port. 
coragam ; It. cuore; from L. cor, the heart, Gr. xeape 
a ate back onl f pictionierly 
. The heart or inner part of a thing; parti 
the central part of fruit, containing the kernels or 
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seeds; as, the cere of an apple or quince. {[t was 
formerly applied ‘o place; as, in the core of a ch 
~ CT. 
©. The inner part of an ulcer or boil. — Dryden. 

3. In architecture, the interior part of any thing; 
“gs, the core of a column or wall. Guwilt. 
4. Abody. [Fr.corps.] [Not used.] Bacon. 

5. A disorder of sheep, occasioned by worms in 
the liver. - Chambers. 

€GR/ED, (kord,) a. In the herring fishery, rolled in 
salt, and prepared for drying. ae Ash, 
€O0-RE/GENT, xn. A joint regent or ruler. Wrazall, 
€0-RE-LA/TION, n. Corresponding relation. Kidd. 

ORF, xn. A basket for carrying coals and other min- 

_ erals ina mine. ' Gilbert. 

€0-RI-A/CEOUS, (ko-re-a’/shus,) a. [L. coriaceus, from 
corium, leather. }: 

I. Consisting of leather, or resembling leather; 
tough ; as, cortucecous concretions, Arbuthnot. 
2. In botany, stiff, like leather or parchment; ap: 
oe to a leaf, a calyx, or capsule. , Martyn. 
oe nm (L. coriandrum} Gr. coptov, cope 
@yov.| , as 
- The popular name of a genus of plants of one spe- 
cies. The seeds of this species have a strong sinell, 
and, in medicine, are considered as stomachic and 

. Carminative. 

€0-RIN'DON. See Corunpum. 

SOR/INTH, 2. A city of Greece. Hence, 

-2. A small fruit, now called Currant; which see. 
1 Philips. - Broome. 
€O-RINTH/I-A€, a. Pertaining to Corinth. D’Anville. 

%€0-RINTH’LAN; a. Pertaining to Corinth, a celebra- 
ted city of Greece ; as, Corinthian column ; Corinthian 
order; Corinthian brass. The Corinthian order, in 
architecture, is the most delicate: of all the orders, 

,and enriched with %. profusion of ornaments. The 
capital is usually adorned With olive leaves or acan- 
thus, ° - Encyc. 

€O-RI/VAL, x. [con and rival; written impsoperly 

* Corriva..): 
~- Arival, or fellow-rival ; a competitor. Shale. 

€0-R1’ VAL, v. t. To rival ; to pretend to equal. Shak. 

SO-RU'VAL SHIP, n. Joint rivairy. 

ORK, n. [D.kurk; G, kork; Sw. korck ; Dan. kork ; 
Sp. carcho; Russ. korka; Fr. ecorce; LL. cortex, bark, 
zind, shell, crust.] 

1. A glandiferous tree, a species of Quercus, grow- 


ing in Spai:, and Portugal, having a thick, rough,” 


fungous, clett bark. ; : 
.2. The outer bark of the tree, or epidermis, of 
which stopples for bottles and casks are made. - This 
uter bark is taken off, and a new epidermis is 
formed, which, in six or seven years, becomes’ fit 
for use. This bark is also burnt to make a kind pf 
fight black, called Spanish black. 
3. A stopple for a bottle or cask, cut out of cork. 
€ORK, v. t. To stop bottles or casks with corks ; to 
confine or make fast with a cork. (See also Caxxz.] 
€ORK’ED, (korkt,) pp. Stopped with a cork. 
€ORKIING, ppr. Stopping with corks. 
€ORK/ING-PIN, n. A pin of a large size. Swift. 
€ORK'SEREW, (-skri,) n A screw to draw corks 
from bottles. 
€ORK’Y, a. Consisting of cork ; resembling cork ; dry 
and tough like cork. 


Bind fast his corky arms. 


COR'MO-RANT, zx. (Fr. cormoran; Sp. corvejon. 
Cormorant is supposed to be corrupted from Corvus 
marinus, sea-raven., ‘I'he Welsh also called the bird 
morvran, Sea-crow.] 

1. A genus of sea-birds, (Phalacro coraz,) often 
called the sea-raven, and distinguished for its voraci- 
ty. The head and neck are black; the coverts of 
the wings, the scapulars, and the back, are of a deep 
green, edged with black, and glossed with blue. The 
base of the lower mandible is covered with a naked, 
yellow skin, which extends under the chin, and forms 
asort of pouch. This bird occupies the cliffs by the 
sea, feeds on fish, and is extremely voracious. Lncyc. 

2. A glutton. 5 

€OR/MUS, xn. ([Gr. xoppos.} In botany, the generic 
ame of a stalk or stem of any plant. 

D. C. Willdenow. 

&%. The dilated base of the stems of monocotyledo- 
nous plants, intervening between the root and the 
first buds, and forming the reproductive portion of 
such plants, when they are not caulescent. Lindley. 

CORN, xn. [Sax. corn; D. koore; G. korn; Dan. and 
Sw. korn. Not improbably this word is the L. gra- 
zum. Such transpositions are not uncommon. The 
word signifies not only the hard seeds of certain 
veya but hail and shot, L. grando, Ir. gran, grain, 

il,shot. Johnson quotes an old Runic rhyme; 

** Hagul er kaldastur korna,” 
‘ Hail is the coldest corn. See Grain. 

1, A single seed of certain plants, as wheat, rye, 

barley, and maize; a grain. In this sense it has a 
3 as, three bariey corns make an inch. It is 
gael applied to ediule seeds, which, when ripe, 


2. The seeds’ of certain plants in general, in bulk 


Shak. 


'CORN’BRASH, x. 


.CORN’/-FLOOR, n.* A floor for corn, or for thrashing 


tCORN/-HEAP, z. 
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or quantity ; as, corn is dear or scarce. [n this sense, 
the word comprehends all the kinds of grain which 
constitute the food of nen and horses. In Great 
Britain, corn is generally applied to wheat, rye, oats, 
and barley. In the United States, it has the same gen- 
eral sense, but by custom it is appropriated to maize. 
We are accustomed to say, the crop of wheat is good, 
but the corn is bad ; it is a good year for wheat and 
rye, i bad for corn. In this sense, corn has no 
ural. 
= 3. The plants which produce corn, when growing 
in the field ; the stalks and ears, or the stalks, ears, 
and seeds, after reaping and before thrashing. We 
say, a field of corn, a sheaf or a shock of corn, a load | 
of corn. The plants or stalks are included in the 
term corn, until the seed is separated from the ears. 
4, In surgery, a hard excrescence, or induration of 
the skin, on the toes or some part of the feet, occa- 
sioned by the pressure of the, shoes; so called from 
its hardness and resemblance to a corn, 
5. Asmall, hard particle. [See Geatn.] 
€ORN, v. t. To preserve an 
grains; to sprinkle with salt ; as, to corn beef. 
2. To granulate ; to form into small grains. 
€ORN!-BASK-ET, n. A large basket for carrying the 
: ears of mize. 
€ORN/BIND, 2. Climbing buckwheat. Lee 
‘ rose, 
€ORN/-BLADE,n. The leaf of the maize. Corn-bludes 
‘are collected and preserved as fodder, in some of the 
Southern States of America, 
A coarse, shelly limestone, form- 
ing a soil celebrated, in Wiltshire, England, for the 
rowth of ‘corn. Brande, Mantell. 
E€ORN'-BREAD, (-bred,) x. A-kind of bread of bread- | 
cake made of the meal of Indian corn. 
CORN'!-CHAND-LER, rn. [ Chandler, a dealer in can- 
dies, is supposed to be from the Fr. chandelier; but 
what has this word to do with corn and ship, in corn- 
chandler and ship-chandler ? In these words, chandler 
secms to be a corruption of the Teutonic handler, a 
trader ; Sw. kornhandlare, a copn-dealer ; Dan. handler ; 
G. id. ; D. handelaar.]} 
A dealer in corn. 
€ORN'-€LAD, a. Covered with growing corn. 


Barlow. 
€ORN!-ERAKE, zn. 


crow ; for kraka, in Sw., and krage in Dan., is our 
word crow, and the name is probably taken from its 
cry. The Dutch kraai, a crow, is contracted from 
kraag, and kraaijen is.to crow, to vaunt, to tell tales ; 
G. krahe, kriahen. . 

€ORN’-CUT-TER, n. [corn and cut.] One who cuts 
corns or indurations of the skin... 

€ORN/FIELD, x. A field where corn is growing. 

€ORN!’-FLAG, n. The popular name of a genus of 
plants, the Gladiolus, of several species, bearing red 
or white flowers. y 


corn. Is. xxi, .Hos.ix. » > 
€ORN/-FLOW-ER, zn.. A flower or plant growing 
among corn, as the blue-bottle, wild poppy, &c. 


A heap of corn. 
€ORN/-LAND. 2, Land appropriated or suitable to 
the prodlction of corn or grain. 
€ORN’-LAWS, x. pl. In Great Britain, laws prohib- 
iting the importation of foreign corn or grain for home 
consumption, except when the price rises beyond a 
certain rate. Repealed in 1846. M Culloch. 
€ORN!'-LOFT, 2. An apartment for corn ;.a granary. 
7 wood. 
€ORN-MAR/Y-GOLD, x. The popular name of a ge- 
‘nus of plants, the Chrysanthemum. 
€ORN/-MAS-TER, 2. One who cultivates corn for 
sale. [Not used.] Bacon. 
€ORN’ME-TER, n. One who measures corn. 
€ORN’-MILL, n. A mili for grinding corn, more gen- 
erally called a grist-mill, 
€ORN’-PARS-LEY, n. The popular name of a genus 
of plants, the Sison. 
€ORN'-PIPE, n. A pipe made by slitting the joint of 
a green stalk of corn. Johnson. 
€ORN’-ROCK-ET, n. The popular name of a genus 
* of plants, the Bunias. 
CORN /-ROSE, n. <A species of poppy, or Papaver. 
€ORN’-SAL-AD, n. -A plant, a species of Valeriana, 
whose top leaves are said to be a good salad. 
€ORN’STALK, (-stawk,) x, A stalk of corn, partic- 
ularly a stalk of the muize. America, 
€ORN!-VI-O-LET, zn. A species of Campanula. Tate. 
€ORN!-WAIN, n. A wagon that carries corn. 
CORN’/AGE, nz. [from Fr. corhe, L. cornu, a horn.] 
_ An ancient tenure of lands, which obliged the ten- 
ant to give notice of an invasion by blowjng a horn. 
CORN'/E-A, 2. [from L. cornu, a horn.] _ [ Blackstone, 
The strong, horny, transparent membrane in the 
fore part of the eye, through which the rays of light 
pass; situated in the sclerotica, and considered by 
some as a portion of it. 
€ORN/ED, (kornd,) pp. or a. gigs with salt ; 
cured by salting ; as, beef, 
2. Drunk. [Low.] Grose. 


season with salt in]. 


: | €COR/NER-€AP, xn. The chief embellishment or: or- 
The crake or land-rail ;-the corn- |: Shak 


COR 
€OR'NEL, ; n, {[L. cornus, from corne, @ 
€OR'NEL-TREE, : horn, or its root, from tre 
€OR-NEL'IAN-TREB,) hardness of the wood ; Sm 
corno; It. corniolo: Fr, cornouiller. ‘ 

The cornelian cherry or dogwood, the popular name 
of aspccies of Cornus. The Cornus mascula, or cor» 
nelian cherry-tree, has a stem of twenty feet high, 
branching and forming a large head, garnished with 
oblong leaves and. small umbels of yellowish-green 
flowers, succeeded by small, red, acid, eatable, cher- 
ry-like fruit. j Encye 

€OR-NEL/IAN. See Carnerian. 
CORNE!MOSE, )n. [Fr. cornemuse j corne, a horng 
CORN‘/A-MUTE,}$ <cnd muse; It. cornamusa.} 
A bagpipe. f Drayton. 
CORN'E-OUS, a. [L. corneus, from cornu, a horn. 
See Horw.] ‘ : 

Horny ; like horn; consisting of a horny substance, 
or substance resembling horn ; hard. Brown. 
€OR'NER, n. [W. cornel, from corn, @ point or ‘pros 
jection, a horn ; Corn. kornal ; Arm. corn; Ir. cearna; 
Sw. idrn. (See Horn and Grain.) Qu: Heb, Ch, 

Syr. and Ar. }1) karan, toshoot.] - . ; 

1, The point where two converging lines meet $ 
properly, the exteriial point; an angle; as, we met 
at the corner of the state house, or at the-corner of 
two streets, 

2. The interior 
angle. , 

3. The space between two converging lines or 
walls which meet in a point. Hence, : 

4. An inclosed place ;. a secret or retired place. 


This thing was not done in a corner, — Acts xxvi. 


5. Indefinitely, any part; a part. They searched 
every corner of the forest ; they explored all corners 
of the country. F 

6. The end, extremity, or limit; as, the ‘corners oF 
the head or beard. Lev, xix. . ; 

Corner tecth of a horse; the fore teeth between the 
middling teeth and the tushes, two above and two 
below, on each side of the jaw, which shoot when 
the horse is four years and a half old. Farrier’s Dict, 

€OR’NER-ED, (kor’nerd,) a. Having corners; hav- 
ing three or more angles, 


point. where two, lines meet; af 


nament. Ike 

€OR!/NER-STONE, nz. The stone which liés at the 
corner of two walls, and unites them ; the principak. 
stone, and especially the stone which forms the cor- 
her of the foundation of an edifice, 


Who laid the corner-stone thereof? —— Job: xxviii. + 
Christ himself Leing the chiet’ corner-stong. — Eph, 


€OR/NER-TEETH, n. The four teeth of a horse, bee 
.. tween the middle teeth and the tushes.* 
€OR'’NER-WISE, adv. Diagonally ; with the corner 
in front; not parallel. y ; 
CORNET, n. [Fr. cornet, cornette; It: cornetta, cot 
netto; Sp. corncta, from L. cornu, a horn, See Horn.} 
1, An instrument of music, in the nature of a 
trumpet, sounded by blowing with the mouth. It 
was of a winding shape, like a horn; used in armies, 
and on occasions of joy. 


David played before the Lord on cornets.—2 Sam, vie; 


2. In modern usage, an officer of cavalry, who bears 
the ensign or colors of a troop. - He is the third officer 
in the company. = Encyc. 

3. A company of cavalry; a troop of horse. [JVo8' 
used. ] ; Clarendon. Bacon. - 

4. The cornet of a horse, [coronet,] is the lowest part. 
of his pastern, that runs round the coffin, and is dis. 
tinguished by the hair that joius and covers the upper 
part of the hoof. — Farrier’s Dict, 

5. A little cap of paper in which retailers inclose 
small wares. ; 

6. Ascarf anciently worn by doctors. Dict, , 

7. A head-dress. Dict.” * 

COR! NET-A-PIS' TONS, (Pe) A brass, wind, mu- 
sical instrument, like the French horn, but capable of 
much greater‘inflection, from the valves and pistons 
with which it is furnished, ‘ Brande, 

€ORN/ET-CY, x The commission or rank of a: 
cornet. Chesterfield: Stephens, 

€ORN'ET-ER, x. One who blows a cornet. Hakewilb, 
€OR'NICE, xn. [It. cornice; Fr. corniche ; Sp. cornisa} 
from L. coronis, Gr. xopwris, Kopwrn, a summit, a 
crown. ] : 

1. In architecture, the upper grand division of e& 
entablature of a column, or the highest projecture .. 
that which crowns an order. mid Baye i 

2. A little projecture in joinery or masonry , us, the. 
cornice of a chimney. Encye, 

Cornice-ring of a cannon, is the ringnext from the 
muzzle-ring backward. Encye. 

€ORN'L-€LE, n. [L. corniculum, from cornu, ty horn.} 

TOWN. 


A little horn. 
€OR-NI€/U-LATE, a. [from L, cornu, a — 
1. Horned ; having horns. (Ore. 
2. In botany, producing horned pods ; bearing 
little spur or horn. Chambers. 
€ORN-IF'I€, a, Producing horns. 
€ORN'I-FORM, a. Having the shape of a horn. 


\ 
6. 
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§0R-NIG'ER-OUS, a. [L. corniger; cornu, a horn, 
ant gero, to bear. 
Horned ; having horns; as, cornigerous animals. 
EORN'ING, ppr. Sprinkling with salt. Brown, 
CORN’/ING-HOUSE, n. A house or place where pow- 
der is granulated. 
€ORN'ISH, a. Pertaining to Cornwall, in Dagland ; 
and, as a noun, the language of Cornwall, 
CORN'IST, n. A performer on the cornet or horn. 
€ORN'LESS, a, Destitute of corn; as, cornless dwel]- 
ing-places. Tooke’s Russia. 
©CORN’-SNAKE, n. The Coluber guttatus of the 
Southern United States. 
COR'NU-AN-MO'NIS, n. [L.] A fossil shell, like 
a ram’s horn; an ammonite. 
€OR-NU-€O'PI-A, #.; pl. Connucoria, (L, cornu,a 
horn, and copia, plenzy.1 
1. The horn of plenty, afi embiem of abundance 
of fruits. . 

2. In architecture and sculpture, the figure of a horn, 
from which: fruits and flowers are represented as 
proceeding. 


€0OR-NOTE’, v. t. [L. cornutus, from cornu, a horn.) 


To bestow horns; to cuckold. Burton. 
€OR-NOT’ED, pp. orc. Grafted with horns; horned ; 
2. kn botany, horn-shaped. [cuckolded. 


€OR-NO/TO, nx. [It.] A man that wears the horns; 
a cuckold. : 

€OR-NO'TOR, x. A cuckold-maker. 

CORN/Y, a. [L. cornu, ahorn.) _, 

Horny ; strong, stiff, or hard, like a horn; resem- 

bling horn. Milton. 
€ORN’Y, a. [from corn.) Producing com; contain- 

ing corn. Prior, Dryden. 
€0R/0-DY, [It. corredo, provision ; corredare, 
€OR’RO-DY,}$ to furnish.] 

An allowance of meat, drink, or clothing, due to 
the king from an abbey, or other religious house, for 
the sustenance of such one of his servants,as he 
thinks good. to bestow on it. An allowance for the 
maintenance of any of the king’s servants living in 
an abbey. Cowel, 

Corodies are a right of sustenance, or to receive 
tertain allotments of victuals and provision for one’s 
maintenance ; in Jieu of which, a pension. or sum of 
Money is sometimes substituted. Blackstone. 

The king is entitled to a corody out of every bish- 
opric ; that is, to send one of his chaplains to be 
maintained by the bishop, or to have a pension 
allowed till the bishop promotes him to a benéfice. 
{ This has fallen into disuse. } Bluckstone: 

According to the Jtalian, the latter word is the cor- 

. fect orthography. 
Soon. ‘nm. [L. corolla, a jittle crown.] 

In botany, the inner covering of a flower. The 
corol surrounds the parts of fructification, and is 
composed of one or more flower leaves, called petals. 
It is distinguished from the perianth by the fineness 
of its texture and the. gayness of its colors; but 
there are many exceptions. It is sometimes inaccu- 
rately called blossom and flower. 

Martyn. Encye. Darwin. 
€0OR-OL-LA’CEOUS, a. Pertaining to a corol; in- 
closing and protecting like a wreath. 


A corollaceous covering. Lee, 


€OR/OL-LA-RY,.2._[L. corollarium, 4 coronet, from 
corolla, a crown. Finis coronat opus. Johnson. Fr. 
corollaire.] 4 
‘1. An inference from a preceding proposition. 
J. Day. 
2. A consequent truth which follows immediately 
from some preceding truth or demonstration. Barlow. 
3. A surplus; [because the word originally de- 
noted a gratuity to a person beyond his due.] Shak. 
€OR/OL-LATE, ja. Like a corolla; having co- 
€OR/OL-LA-TED, } _ rollas. ; 
€OR/OL-LET, )n. One of the partial flowers which 
€0OR/OL-LULE, make a compound one ; the floret 
in an aggregate flower. Martyr. Encyc. 
€O0-RG/NA,n. [L.,acrown.] In architecture, a large, 
flat member of a cornice, usually of considerable 
projection, to carry off the rain that falls on it, and 
called by workmen the drip. Guilt. 
2. In anatomy, the upper surface of the molar teeth 
or grinders. P 
3. In botany, the circumference or margin of a ra- 
@iated compound flower. Encyc. 


Jordan, 


n. 


An appendage of the corol or petals of a flower, 


proceeding from the base of the limb. Lindley. 
‘ Also, the appendage to the top of seeds, which 
énables them to disperse, Ma 
“4. In optics, a halo or Juminous circle around the 
gun, moon, or stars. . Encyc. 
€0OR/O-NAL, a. Belonging to the crown or top of the 
head ; as, the coronal suture. 
€0OR/O-NAL,n. Acrown; wreath; garland. Spenser. 
_ 2 The first suture of the skull. ; Encyc. 
©OR'O-NA-RY, a. Relating to a crown; seated on 
‘ the top of the head, or placed as a crown. Brown. 
Coronary vessels, and ligaments, in anatomy, are 
those which spread round cértain viscera, bones &c. 


COR 


Coronary arteries; two arteries which spring from | €COR/PO-RATE, 
the aorta, before it, leaves the pericardium,.and sup- 
ply the substaifcé of the heart with blood. Encyc. 

sia? | vein; a vein diffused over the exterior 
surface of the heart, receiving the blood from the 
heart. Core. Encyc. 

Stomachic coronary; a veiii insérted into the trunk 
of the splenic vein, which, by uniting with the mes- 
enteric, forms the vena porta. Encyc. 

€OR/O-NA-TED, a. In conchology, crowned, or girt 
toward the apex with a single row of eminences. 
4 Humble, 
€OR-O-NA’TION, n. [from L. corona, a crown.) . 

1. The act.or solemnity of crowning a sovereign ; 
the act of investing a prince with the insignia, of roy- 
alty, on his succeeding to the sovereignty. 

2. The pomp or assembly attending a coronation. 

: ‘ Pope. 
,Coronation-oath; the oath taken by a monarch at 
his coronation, 
€OR’O-NEL, (kur’nel,) 7, {Sp. coronel ; Port. id. ; Fr. 
colonel; It. colonello, We follow the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese orthography in our pronunciation.) 

The officer who commands a regiment, Lbs] 

ENSETs 
CORONER, m [Law 1, coronator, from ae 
crown. 

In England, an officer whose office is concerned 
principally with pleas of the crown. One chief part 
of his duty is, when a person dies, or is supposed to 
die, a violent death, to inquire into the manner of his 
death. This must be done by a jury, on sight of the 
body, and at the place where the death happened. 
In England, the coroner is to inquire, also, concern- 
ing shipwrecks, and certify whether ns or not, 


COR 


% (L. corporatus, from 

be pert into a body, from corpus, body.] 

1. United in a body, or community, as 4 number 

of individuals, who are empowered to transact busie 

ness as an nC eae 3 formed into a body ; as, mo tore 
ate assembly, or society ; a corporate town, i 

ey United ; general ; collectively one, sh 
Shale 


They answer in a corporate voice, 
€OR/PO-RATE-LY, adv. Ina corporate capacity, 
€OR'PO-RATE-NESS, 7. The state of o comport} 


body. d 
€OR-PO-RA'TION, x. A. body’ politic or corporate 
formed and authorized by law to act as a single 
son; a society having the capacity of transacti 

business as an individual. Corporations are a, 
gate or sole. ‘Corpurations aggregate consist of t 
or more persons united in a society, which is -pree, 
served by a succession of members, either forever, 
or till the corporation is dissolved by the ‘power t 
formed it, by the death of all its members, by surren= 
der of its charter or franchises, or by forfeiture, Such 
corporations are the mayor and aldermen of- citie3sf' 
the head and fellows of a college, the dean and ¢ha 
ter of a cathedral church, the stockholders of a ban’ 
or insurance company, &c. <A corporation sole con> 
sists of one person only and his successors, as a king? 
or a2 bishop. Blackstone, 
€OR/PO-RA-TOR, x. The member of a corporations _ 


. reant. 
€OR'PO-RA-TURE, x. The state of being erabodied 
Not in use. More, 
€OR-PO/RE-AL, } a. Having a body ; consisting o& 
€OR-PO/RE-OUS, a’‘material hody ; material ; op- 
posed to spiritual or immaterial ; 'as,‘our corporea 
frame; corporeal substance. 

€OR-PO’RE-AL-IST; x. One who denies’ the existe 
ence of spiritual substances, 

COR PO-RE-AL/L-TY, n. The state of being corpo- 
real. 

€OR-PO'RE-AL-LY, adv. In body; in a bodily. form 
or manner, ‘ Richardson. 

COR-PO-RE'LTY, n. The state of having a body, or. 
of being embodied ; materiality, 

The one attributed corporeity to God, Stillingfleet, 


€OR-POR-I-FI-€A’TION eepich 
or palpability. 2% The pe body 


€OR-POR'LFY, 2, t. To embody ; to form into a bodys 
Not used.) Boyle, 
[Sp.. cuerpo santo, holy body.| 


and who is in possession of the goods / also, con- 
cerning treasure-trove, As a ministerial officer, the 
coroner is the sheriff’s substitute ; and when an ex- 
ception can be taken to the sheriff, for suspicion of 
partiality, process is awarded to the coroner. 
Blackstone. . 

In some of the States in America there is a coroner, 
but his principal or only duty is to inquire into the 
causes of violent death. In Connecticut there is no 
such officer, the duty being performed by a constable, 
or justice of the peace. 

€OR/O-NET, zn. [from L. corona, a crown.) 

1, An inferior crown worn by noblemen. The cor- 
onet of a duke is adorned with strawberry leaves ; 
that of a marquis has leaves with pearls interposed ; 
that of an earl raises the pearls above the leaves; 
that of a viscount is surrounded with pearls only ; 
that of a baron has only four. pearls. Johnson. 

2. In poetical language, an ornamental! head-dress. 

Coronet of a horse, See Corner. 

€0OR/O-NET-ED, a. Wearing, or entitled to wear, 3 
coronet. 
area 'I-FORM, a. [L. corona, a crown, and forma, : 
‘orm. 
Having the form of a crown. 
rar desag te a, [Gr. xopwyn, a, crow, and etdos, 
‘orm. 

Noting the upper and anterior process of the end 

of the lower jaw, called the coronoid process. Coze. 
€OR’O-NULE, n. .[from L. corona, a crow 4.1 
_ A coronet or little crown of a seed ; the downy tuft 


€OR’/PO-SANT, n. 
A name given by seamen toa luminous appearance 
often beheld, in dark, tempestuous nights, about the 
decks and rigging of a ship, but particularly at the 
-mast-heads and yard-arins, supposed to be electrical, 
; ; Mar. Dict. . 
CORPS, (Kore ;'pl. korz,) n. sing. and pl. {Fr., from 
L. corpus, body. Being pronounced kore, it is an 
ill word in English.] 
_1. In military language, a body of troops; any di- 
vision of an army ; as, a corps de'reserve. . 
2. A body, in contempt, as used by Milton and@ 
Dryden, but probably pronounced in the English 
manner, as corpse. 


& en seeds, ‘Ma rigs wall, serving as the ground of some cere 
R!PO-R n. [It. caporale; Fr. caporal; Sp. ca- _ e I eee di 4 
-poral; from Li caput, head, or more directly from the CORPS DIP-LO-MA-TIQUE’, (kore dip-lo-ma teek’,) 


Celtic root of caput, Sp. cabo, It. tapo, Eng. cape. Our 
orthography is a corruption. 

1. The lowest officer of a company of infantry, 
next below a serjeant. He has charge over one of 
the divisions, places and relieves sentinels, &c. 

2. The corporal of «.ship of war, is an officer under 
the master at arms, employed to teach the sailors the 
use of sinall arms ; to attend at the gangways on en- 
tering ports, and see that no spirituous liquors are 
brought, except by permission ; to extinguish fire and 


€OR’/PU-LENCE, 
€OR/PU-LEN-CY, 


2, Spissitude; grosstiess of matter; cs, corpulence 
candles, fc. afer _ | of water. sett useds] Sie Soi = 
COR'PO-RAL, a. [L. corporalis, from corpus, body-]_| €OR/PU-LENT;, a. Fleshy ; having a great or exces- 


1. Belonging or relating to the body ; as, corporal 
pain, opposed to mental. : 
" 2, Material ; not spiritual, [See Conronzat.] 


COR’PORAL,_ )x. A fine linen cloth, used to cover 
€OR-PO-RA‘LE, the sacred elements-in the eu- 
charist, or in which the sacrament is put. 
aley. Chalmers. 
Corporal oath; a solemn oath, so called from the 
ancient usage of touching the corporale, or cloth that 
covered the consecrated elements, Paley. 
€0OR-PO-RAL/'I-TY, n. The state of being-a body or 
embodied ; opposed to spirituality. 


If this light hath any corporality, it is most subtle and fees 
’ 6) 


€OR’/PO-RAL-LY, adv. Bodily ; in or with the body ; 
as, to be corporally present. 

€OR'PO-RAL-SHIP, x. [from corporal.) A corporal’s 
office or command. In the ranks, a corporal does 

the duty. of a private, but his pay is er. — ; 

€OR’PO-RAS, n, The old name of the corporal or | COR-PUS'€U-LAR, a. Pertaining td corpuscles, or 
communion-cloth. small particles, supposed to be the constituent mate 


of the church of Rome, kept on the next Thursday 
after Trinity-Sunday, in honor of the cucharist. 


f E 

COR'PUS JORIS CA-NON'I-CI, [L.] The body 
or code of canon Jaw. 

COR! PUS JORIS CI-VPLIS, [L.] Body of civit 


law, ¢ 
€OR’PUS-CLE, (kor’pus-s},) x. [L. usculum, dims 
of corpus, mag ? Se Ee Ne 
A minute particle, or physical atom ; are 
the very small bodies which. compose large bodies,) 
not the. elementary principles of matter, but such: 
small particles, simple or compound, as are not. diss 
solved or dissipated by ordinary heat, 


At will add much to our satisfaction, if those corpuscl4é can be 
discovered by microscopes, * ‘Newton. 
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rials of all large oodies. The corpuscular philosophy 
attempts to account for the phenomena of nature, by 
the motion, figure, rest, position, &¢., of the minute 
es of utter. . Encyc. 
R-PUS-€U-LA’RI-AN, a, Corpuscular, as above. 
€OR-PUS-€U-LA’RI-AN, n, An advocate for the cor- 
philosophy. 
€OR-PUS'GULE. See Corruscie, 
€OR-RADE’, v. t. To rub off. . 
€OR-RAD/ED, pp. Rubbed off. 
€OR-RAD/ING. ppr. Rubbing off. _ 
PESTON, nm. [L.con and radiation See 
AY. 
A conjunction of rays in one point. Bacon. 
©OR-RECET’, a. [L. correctus, fram corrego} con and 
_ rego, to set right ; rectus, right, straight. Seé Ricut.] 

Laraiiara set right, or made straight. Hence, right ; 
conforma le to truth, rectitude, or propriety, or con- 
formable toa just standard ; not faulty; free from error. 
A correct edition of a book is exactly according to the 
onginal copy. Correct manners correspond with the 
rules‘of morality and received notions of decorum. 
Cor~ect principles coincide with the truth. Correct 
language is agreeable to established usage. 

€OK-REET’, v. t. [L. correctus, corrigo; con and 
ego. See Ricut. 

1. To make right’; to rectify; to bring to the 
standard of truth, justice, or propriety ; as, to correct 
Manners or principles. Hence, 

2. To amend ; to remove or retrench faults or er- 
Tors ; ta set right ; as, to correct 2 book:; to correcta 
copy for the press; or in printing, to correct the 
press, or errors of the press. 

3. To bring back or attempt to bring back to pro- 
priety in morals ; to punish for faults or deviations 
from mural rectitude ;-to chastise ; to discipline ; as, 
a@ child should be corrected for lying. 

Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest. — Prov, xxix. 


-. To obviate or remove whatever. is wrong or in- 
convenient ; to reduce or change the qualities of any 
thiag by mixture, or other application ; to counteract 
whatever is injurious ; as, to correct the acidity of 
the stomach by alkaline preparations ; to correct the 
relaxing quality of water by boiling it with. animal 
substances. Arbuthnot. 

€OR.RECT’ED, pp. or a. Set right; freed from er- 
rors ; amended ; punished. 

€OR-REET'ING, ppr. Bringing to the standard of 
truth, justice, or propriety ; amending ; chastising. 

GOR-REC'TION, n. [L. corvectio.] 

1. The act of correcting ; the act of bringing back, 
from error or deviation, fo a just standard, as to 
truth, rectitude, justice, or propriety ; as, the correc- 
tion of opinions or manners. 

All Scripture ig profitable for correction. —2 Tim. iii, 

2, Retrenchment or emendation of faults or errors ; 

a@inendment ; as, the correction of a, book, or of the 
ress. 

Ls 3. That which is substituted in the place of what 

fs wrong ; as, the corrections of a copy are numer- 

ous; set the corrections in the margin of a proof- 


eet. 

' 4. That ‘which is intended to rectify, or to cure 
faults; punishment ; discipline ; chastisement ; that 
which corrects. 

Withhold not correction from the child. — Prov. xxiii. 

5. In scriptural language, whatever tends to correct 
éhe moral conduct, and bring back from error or gin, 
ag afflictions. 

* They have refused to receive correction. — Jer. v.. 

My s0n, despise not the chastening of the Lord, nor be weary 

of his correttion. — Prov. iii. 

6. Critical notice; animadversion. Brown. 

7. Abatement of noxious qualities ; the counterac- 
éion of what is inconvenient or hurtful in its effects ; 
4&8, the correction of acidity in the stomach. 

. House of correction ; a house where disorderly per- 
sons are confined ; a bridewell. 

©OR-REC'TION-AL, a. Tending to or intended for 
correction. Walsh. 
€OR-REC€’/TION-ER, n. One that has been in the 
house of correction. [JVot used.] ‘Shak. 
€OR-RECT'IVE, a. Having the power to correct; 
having the quality of removing or obviating what is 
wrong orinjurious ; tending to rectify ; as, corrective 
penalties. 
Mulberries are pectoral, corrective of bilious alkali,. Arbuthnot, 


€OR-RECT'IVE, n. That which has the power of 
correcting ; that which has the quality of altering or 
obviating what is wrong or injurious; as, alkalies 

. are correctives of acids; penalties are correctives of 
immoral conduct. : 

2. Limitation; restriction. [Little used.] Hale, 

€OR-RECT'LY, adv. In a correct manner; in con- 
or with truth, justice, rectitude, or propriety ; 
according to a standard; agreeable to a copy or 
original ; exactly; accurately ; witbout fault or er- 
for; a8, to behave correctly; to write, speak, or 


think 4 to judge correctly. A 

COU REET NESS, a Conformity te truth, justice, 
or propriety ; as, the correctness of opinions, of judg- 
ment, or of manners. 


COR 


2. Conformity to settled usages or rules ; as, cor-: 


rectness in writing or speaking. 

3. Conformity to a copy or original; as, the cor- 
rectness of a book. ae 

4, Conformity to established rules of taste or pro- 
Portion; as, the correctness of design in painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. 

€OR-REET/OR, xn. One who corrects; one who 

amends faults, retrenches error, and renders con- 
formable to truth or. propriety, or to any standard ; 
as, a corrector. of the press ; a corrector of abuses, 


2. One who punishes for correction; one who 


amends or reforms by chastisement, reproof, or in- 


struction. 

3. That which corrects; that which abates or. re- 
moves what is noxious or inconvenient ; an ingre- 
dient in a composition ‘which. abates‘or counteracts 


the force of another ; as, an uikalj .is a corrector of 


acids. 
Turpentine is 9 corrector of quickeilver, Quincy, 
€OR-REG'I-DOR, xn, [Sp.]' A Spanish magistrate. 


Smollett. 
C€OR’RE-LATE, n. [L. con and relatus, See Revate.] 
He or that which stands in a reciprocal relation to 
something else, as fatherand son. South, 
€OR-RE-LA/TION, xn. Reciprocal relation. Paley. 


COR-REL/A-TIVE, a. [L. con and relativus. See 


Reuate and Revarive. 

Having a reciprocal relation, so that the existence 
of one in a reciprocal state depends on the existence 
of another ; as; father and son, husband and wife, 
are correlative terns. ‘The term son is correlative to 

._ that of father. . 

€OR-REL/A-TIVE, x...That which is opposed to 
something else in a certain relation. The son is the 
correlative of his father. Darkness and light are cor 
relatives. Rest is the correlative of motion. ° 

€OR-REL/A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a correlative relation. 


‘| €COR-REL! A-TIVE-NESS, n. The state of ‘ being 


€OR-REP/TION, 2. [L. corripjo.] (correlative. 
Chiding; reproof; reprimand. Hammond. 
€OR-RE-SPOND’, %. i, [It. corrispondere; Fr. cor- 
respondre; Sp. corresponder ; from L. con and respon- 
deo, to.answer; re and spondeo, to promise. See 
Sponsor.] | 
1. To suit; to answer; to agree; to fit; ta be 
congruous ; to be adapted to. Levity of manners 
does not correspond with the dignity of the clerical 
character. The length of a room should correspond 
with the breadth. ‘Actions suould’ correspond with’ 
words, i ; 
_ 2. To be equal; to’ be adsquate or. proportioned. 
Let the neans Of prosecuting a war correspond with 
the magnitude of the contest. 


3. To communicate hy letters sent and received ; | 


to hold intercourse with a person. at a distance, by 
sending and receiving letters. We delight to cor- 
respond with those we love and respect. 

4. To have direct ‘intercourse or communion. 
Thus Milton speaks of man as created magnani- 
mous, to correspond with Heaven. [ Rare.} 

€OR-RE-SPOND’ENCE, { n. Relation ; fitness; con- 

€OR-RE-SPOND/EN-CY, }. gruity ; mutual adapta- 
tion of one thing to another. There is no correspond, 
ence be&€\\en a polite education and clownish man- 
ners. 

»2. Intercourse between persons at a‘distance, by 
means of Jetters sent and answers received. The 
ministers of the two courts have had a correspond- 
‘ence on the subject of commerce. Hente, 

3. The letters which pass between correspond- 
aloe The correspondence of the ministers is pub- 
lished. 


4. Friendly intercourse ; reciprocal exchange of 


offices or civilities ; connection. 
Let military persons hold good correspondence with the other 
at men in the state. Bacon. 
€OR-RE-SPOND'/ENT, a. Suitable; fit; congruous; 
‘agreeable ; answerable; adapted. .Let behavior be 
correspondent to profession, and both be, correspondent 
to good morals, 
€OR-RE-SPOND’/ENT, n. One who corresponds ; 


one with whom an intercourse is carried on by detters 


or messages. When A is the correspondent of B, 
B is the correspondent of A. 
€OR-RE-SPOND’/ENT-LY, adv. In a corresponding 
manner. - 
€OR-RE-SPOND'ING, ppr. or a. Carrying on inter- 
course by 13} ansWefing; agreeing; suiting. 
Corresponding member of a society, one residing at a 
distance, who is invited to hold intercourse with the 
society, and aid in carcying out its designs, 
€0R-RE-SPON'SIVE, ¢. Answerable; adapted. 


€OR-RE-SPON/SIVE-LY, adv. In a corresponding 
manner. ‘ 

€OR/RI-DOR, x. [Fr.; Sp. corredor, from correr ; It. 
correre; L. curro, to run, to flow. , The termination 
dor may, perhaps, be the L. tor, as in curator, cursi- 
tor. Corridor signifies a runner; hence, a running, 
flowing, or long line.) 

1. In architecture, a gallery or open communication 

round a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other. Brande. 


COR 
2. In fortification, the covered way lying round the 
whole compass of de fortifications of a place. = 
j Harris. 
COR-RI-GEN'DA, n. pl, [L.] Things, or words to 
be corrected, 
€OR/RI-GI-BLE, a. [Fr., from 1. corrigo, to correct. 
1, That may be set right, or amended ; as, a 
gible defect. ; 
2. That may be reformed ; as, the young’ man may 
be. corrigz te. 
3. Punishable ; that may be chastised for cotrec- 
tion. He was adjudged corrigible for abusive words, 
Liat cnc eigd me! n. The quality of being core 
rigible. 
€OR-RIVAL, n. A fellow rival; ‘a competitor. 
More correctly, Conivat, which see, 
€OR/RI-VATE, v.t [L. con and rivus.] 

To draw water out of several streams into one. 
Little ee Burton. 
€OR-RI-VA'TION, n. The running of different 
streams into one. [Not much used.] Burton. 
€OR-ROB!/O-RAN F, a. [See Corrosorate.] Strength- 

ening ; having the power or quality of giving 
strength ; as, a corroborant medicine. 
€OR-ROB’O-RANT,-n, A medivine that strengthens 
the human body when weak. 
€OR-ROB/O-RATE, v. t. [L. corroboro; con and 
pl to strengthen, from robur, strength. Class 


1, To strengthen $ to make strong, or to give addi- 
tional strength to; as, to corroborate the nerves; to 
corroborate the judgment, authority, or habits. 

‘ Watts. Wotton. 
2. To confirm ; to make more certain. The news 
was. doubtful, but is corroberated by recent advices. 
€OR-ROB'O-RA-TED, pp. or a, Strengthened ; con» 
firmed ; rendered more certain. 
€OR-ROB/O-RA-TING, ppr. or a, Strengthening ; 
giving firmness or additional assurance. 
€OR-ROB-O-RA/TION, n, The act of strengthening 
er confirming ; addition. of strength, assurance, of 
security ;:confirmation ; as, the corroboration of an 
argument, or of intelligerice,. , 
€OR-ROB/O-RA-TIVE, a, Having: the power of 
giving strength, or additional strength ; tending to 
confirm. - 
€OR-ROB/O-RA-TIVE; n, A medicine that strength 
ens ; a corroborant. 
€OR-RGODE’, v,t, [L.¢orrodo} con and fodo, to gnaw, 
a Px 
Ar. 5 aradha, to éat or gnaw, (qu. raw and crude f) 


It. corrodere, ‘rodefe ; Fr. corroder; Sp. corroer; Ws 
rhwtiaw, to.corrode, to rub or fret.] 

1. Toeat away by degrees ; to wear away, or dimin- 
ish by gradually séparating small particles from a body, 
in the manner an.animal gnawsasubstance. Thus 
nitric acid corrodes copper. 

.2. To wear away by degrees; to prey upon; to 
impair; to consume or diminish ‘by slow, degrees, 
Jealousy and envy corrode the constitution. Sube 
stances are corroded by time. The anxious man is & 
victim to corroding Care. 

€OR-ROD’ED,. pp. or a. Eaten away gradually ; 
worn ; diminished, impaired, by slow degrees. 

€OR-RO/DENT, a. Having the power of corroding 

. or wasting by degrees, 

€OR-RO'DENT; x. Any substance or medicine thit 
corrodes. : Coxe. 

€OR-RO'/DEATE, v..t. That eats away by degrees, 

; : Sandys. 

€OR-RO-DI-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being cor. 
rodible. 

€OR-RO’DI-BLE, a. That may be corroded, Brown, 

€OR-RGD/ING,' ppr. or a, Eating away gradually; 
impairing ; wasting. : 

\COR/RO-DY. [See Corona But Corropy would 
be the most correct orthography. 

€OR-RO-SI-BIL/I-TY. See Corropipivity;, 

€OR-RO/SI-BLE. See Corropise. A 

CRE RA SLELE NESS, n. The quality of being cot 
rosible. 

€0R-RO/SION, (kor-r5'zhun,) n. [from corrode.] The 
actjon of eating or Wearing away by slow degrees, as 
by the action of acids on metals, by which the sub- 
stance is gradually changed. This is effected by the 
affinity of the menstruum with the component parts 
of the substance, in consequence of which the two 
substances unite and form new combinations. 

| €OR-RO/SIVE, a. Eating; wearing away ; having 

the power of gradually wearing, consuming, or im- 

pairing ; as, corrosive sublimate ; corrosive care ; @ 

corroswe ulcer, ; f 

2. Having the quality of fretting or vexing. . 

Corrosive sublimate; an. acrid poison of great. virus 
lence, It is a bi-chlorid of merciry. 

€OR-RO'SIVE, nr. That which has the Qjality of 
eating or wearing gradually. ; 

2. That which has the power of fretting. Eri 

€QR-RO’SIVE-LY, adv. Like a corrosive; with 
power of corrosion ; in a corrcaive manner. 

€OR-RO/SIVE-NESS, n. The quality of corroding, 
eating away, or wearing ; acrimony. Boyle, 
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Gon RU-GANT, a. [See Corrueate.) Having the 6. Impurity ; depravation ; debasement ; as,a cor- ; COR'TILE, x. [ft.) The area or open internal cous 


wer of contracting into wrinkles. 

R'RU-GATE, v. t. [L. corruszo; con and rugo, to 
wrinkle, in our vulgar language, to ruck, W. rhkygu, 
éo furrow. 

To wrinkle ; to draw or contract into folds ; as, to 
corrugate the skin. : Bacon. 
€OR'RU-GATE, c. Wrinkled. Young. 
€OR'RU-GA-TED, pp. ora. Wrinkled. 
€OR’/RU-GA-TING, ppr. Contracting into wrinkles. 


€OR-RU-GA'TION, x A wrinkling; contraction | egoR RUPT’IVE, a. Having the quality of corrupting, 


into wrinkles. 
€OR'RU-GA-TOR, n. A muscle which contracts the 
skin of the forehead into wrinkies. Coze. 
€OR-RUPT’, v.& [L. corruptus, from corrumpo, con 
and rumpo, for rupe, to break; Fr. corrompre; It. 
corrompere ; Sp. corromper. Class Fist 
Literally, to break, separate, or dissolve. Hence, 
lL. To change froma sound to a putrid or putres- 
cent slate; to separate the component parts of a 
body, as by a natural process, which is accompanied 
by a fetid smell. 
2. To vitiate or deprave ; to change from good to 
Evil communications corrupt goed manners. — 1 Cor. xy. 
3. To waste, spoil, or consume. 
Lay not.up for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and 


rust doth corrupt. — Matt. vi. 

4. To defile or pollut2. Ez. xxxii. 

5. To entice from good and allure to evil. 2 Cor. xi. 

6. To pervert ; to break, disobey, or make void. 
Mal. ii. : 

7. To pervert or vitiate integrity ; to bribe; as, to 
7 a judge. 

8. To debase or render impure, by alterations or 
innovations ; as, to corrupt language. 

9. To pervert; to falsify ; to infect with errors; 
as, to corrupt the sacred text. 

EOR-RUPT’, v. i. To become putrid ; to putrefy ; to 
rot. Animal and vegetable substances speedily cor- 
rupt in a warm and moist air. : 

2. To become Vitiated ; to lose purity. 

COR-RUPT’,a. [L. corruptus ; It. corrotto.] 

1. Changed from a sound to a putrid state, as by 
natural decomposition. 

2. Spoiled ; tainted; vitiated ; unsound ; as, cor- 
rupt air or bread. Knolles. 

3. Depraved ; vitiated ; tainted with wickedness. 


They are corrupt; they have done abominable works. — Ps. 


XIV. 
The earth was corrupt before God. Gen. vi. 


4. Debased ; rendered impure; changed toa worse 
State ; as, corrupt language. 

5. Not genuine; infected with errors or mistakes. 
The text is corrupt. 

€OR-RUPT’ED, pp. or a. Putrefied; vitiated ; de- 
praved ; spoiled; marred; bribed; infected with 
errors. ; 

COR-RUPT’ER, x. One who corrupts; one who 
vitiates or taints, as, a corrupter of morals, or of 
Christianity. 

2. One who bribes; that which depraves or de- 
stroys integrity. : 

3. One who introduces errors. 

€OR-RUPT-I-BIL'I-TY, n. The possibility of being 
corrupted, 
€OR-RUPT'I-BLE, a. [Fr. corruptible; It. corruttibile.} 

1. That may be corrupted ; that may become pu- 
trid ; subject to decay and destruction. Our bodies 
are corruptible, 

2. That may be vitiated in qualities or principles ; 
susceptible of depravation, Manners are corruptible 
by evil example. 

€OR-RUPT'I-BLE, n. That which may decay and 
perish ; the human body. 
This corruptible must put on incorruption. —1 Cor. xv. 


€OR-RUPT'I-BLE-NESS, n. Susceptibility of coz- 
ruption ; corruptibility.- 

€OR-RUPT'I-BLY, ado. 
corrupted or vitiated. 

€OR-RUPT'ING, ppr. Putrefying; depraving; viti- 
ating. 

©OR-RUPT'ING, a. Fitted or tending to deprave or 

€OR-RUP'TION, n. [L. corruptio.] [vitiate. 

1. The act of corrupting, or state of being corrupt 

or putrid; the destruction of the natural form of 
bodies, by the separation ef the component parts, or 
by disorganization, in the process of putrefaction. 


Thou wilt not suffer thy Holy One to see corruption. — Ps. 
xvi. 


2. Putrid matter ; pus. 


In such a manner as ta be 


3. Putrescence ; a foul state occasioned hy putre- 


faction. 
4. Depravity ; wickedness ; perversion or deterio- 
ration of moral principles ; loss of purity or integrity. 
sashes Frege the corruption that is in the world through lust. 
—% et. i. 
Corruption in elections is the great enemy of ports 
, Adame. 
5. Debasement; taint; or- tendency fo a worse 
dtate. : 


Keep my honor from corruption. Shak. 


ruption of language. 

7. Bribery. He obtained hie 
8. In law, taint ; impurity o 
of an act of attainder of treason er 
a person is disabled to inherit lands from an ancestor, 
nor can retain those in his possession, nor transmit 

them by descent to his heirs. 


Corruption of blood can be removed only by act of 


suit by corruption, 


liament. 
‘stone. 


tainting, or vitiating, 


It should be endued with some corruptive quality. Ray. 
€OR-RUPT’LESS, a. Not susceptible of corruption 
or decay. yden, 


€OR-RUPT’LY, adv. In a corrupt manner; with 
corruption ; viciously ; wickedly ; without integrity. 
We have dealt very corruptly against thee. — Neh. i. 


2. By bribery. A judgment was obtained corruptly. 
€OR-RUPT’'NESS, x. The state of being corrupt; 
putrid state or putrescence. 

2. A state of moral impurity ; as, the corruptness 
of a judge. 

3. A vicious state; debasement ; impurity ; as, the 

* corruptness of language. 
€OR-RUPT’RESS, x. A female that corrupts others. 
: Beaum. and Fl. 
fOR/SAIR, n. [Fr. corsaire; Sp. corsarie, a cruising 
by a privateer ; corsear, to cruise ; It. corsare, pase 
rate, fron» corso, a course or career; L. cursus, from 
curro, to run. 

A term applied, especially in the south of Europe, 
to a pirate ; one who cruises or scours the ocean, 
with an armed vessel, without a commission from 
any prince or state, to seize and plunder merchant- 
men ; also, a piratical vessel. 

€OR/SAK, n._A species of fox. Pennant, 
€ORSE or CORSE, n. [Fr. corps; L. corpus.] 

A corpse ; the dead body of a human being; a 
poetical word. Addison. 
€ORSE/-EN-CUM’'BER-ED, a. Loaded with dead 
bodies ; as, the corse-encumbered plains. Barlow. 
€ORSE’-PRES-ENT, x. A mortuary or present paid 
at the interment of a dead body. Blackstone. 
€ORSE’LET, xn. [Fr. corselet ; It. corsaleito ; from 

corse. 

1. A little cuirass, or an armor to cover the body 
for protection, worn formerly by pikemen. Encyc. 

2. That part of a winged insect to which the 
wings and legs are attached, and which answers to 
the breast of other animals. : 

€ORSE!LET, v.t. To encircle with a corselet. 

Beaum. 

€ORSE!LET-ED, pp. Encircied with a corselet. 

CORSE’LET-ING, ppr. Encircling with a corselet. 

€OR/SET, n. [Fr., from corse.] A bodice ; jumps; 
something worn to give shape to the body ; used by 
ladies and dandies. 

fOR'SET, v. t ‘lo inclose iz corsets. 

€OR'/SET-ED, pp. Confined in corsets. 

€OR/SET-ING, pyr. Confining in corsets. 

€OR/SET-ING, xn. The ect cr practice of binding with 
corsets. 

€ORS'NED, zn. [Sax. corsnede, comp. of carse, curse, 
and snad, a mouthful, piece, or bit. It is called also 
ned-bread, need-bread, bread of necessity. } 

The morsel of execration, or curse; a piece of 
bread consecrated by exorcisin, and to be swallowed 
by a suspected person, as a trial of his innocence. 
If guilty, it was supposed that the bread would pro- 
duce, convulsions and paleness, and find no passage. 
If innocent, it was believed it would turn to nourish- 
ment. Blackstone. 


COR'TEGE, (kor'tazh,)n. [Fr., from the It. corteggio, | 


from corte, court. ] 
A train of attendants. 
€OR'TES, (kor'tez,) x. pl. [from corte, court.] The 
Spanish and Portuguese name of the states of the 
kingdom, composed of nobility, clergy, and repre- 
sentatives of cities; the assembly of. the states, 
answering, in some measure, to the parliament of 
Great Britain. 
€OR'TEX,n. [L.] Bark, as of a tree, 
€OR'TI-CAL, a. [from L. cortex, bark. See CHant.] 
Belonging to bark ; consisting of bark or rind ; re- 
sembling bark or rind ; external; belonging to the 
external covering ;. as, the cortical part of the brain. 


Cheyne. 
A cortical bud, in plants, proceeds from the scales of 
the bark. Martyn. 
€OR'/TI-CATE, 
€OR'TI-€A-TED. 
Having or resembling the bark or rind of a tree. 
: Brown. 
ie nes Re dea a. [cortez and fero, to pro- 
uce, 
Producing bark, or that which resembles it. Dict. 
€OR-TIC'I-FORM, (Kor-tis’e-form,) a. “cortex and 


Sorm.} : 
Resembling bark. 


€OR/TI-COSE ies. 
COR/TLEOUS, | a, Barky; full of bark. 


blood, in consequence | 
felony, by which 


| COR'US-EATE, v. i. 


a. {L. corticatus, from cortez, | 
: bark. 


Dict. | €0S-ME 


yard of a dwellimg-house or other building. Brande: 
€0-RUN'DUM,n. A crystallized ur massive mineral of” 
extreme hardness, consisting of nearly pure alumina, 
It is allied to the sapphire, and is sometimes catled 
adamantine a 5 Brande. 
€O-RUS'EANT, a. [See Convscate.] Flashing 
glittering by flashes, 
[L. coruscv, to flash.} 
To flash ; to lighten ; to glitter. 
€OR-US-€A'TION, nr. [L. coruscatio.} 
1. A flash ; a sudden burst of light in the clouds- 
or atmosphere. Pacon. 
2. The light produced by the combustion of in- 
flammable gas in the earth. : Newton. 
3. Figuratively, intellectual brilliaucy ; as, the cor- 
uscations of genius. 
Artificial coruscations are produced by phosphorus. 
and sulphuric acid, or by sulphuric acid and iron 
filings. Encye. 


COR-VEE’, (kor-va',) x. In feudal law, an obligation. — 


to perform certain services, as the repair of roads,. 
é&c., for the feudal lord or sovereign. Brande. — 

€OR-VETTE’, xn. (Fr. corvette; Sp. corveta, a leap, & 
curvet, a boat.] 

A sloop of war, ranking next below a frigate, and 
carrying not more than about twenty guns. Original- 
ly, corvettes and sloops of war were ligit vessels: 
with only one mast, but they are now frigate-rigged,. 
with three masts, and built for fast sailing. Lunier. 

€OR-VET’TO. See Corvette. 
€OR'VINE, a. [from _corvus.] 
€OR/VO-RANT. See Cormorant. 
€OR/VUS, x. [L. corvus, a raven.]} 

1. In astronomy, a constellation of ‘the southern 
hemisphere. 

2. A military engine or galley used by the Romans: 


Pertaining to the: 
[crow. 


for boarding ships in war. It was a strong platform 
of boards at the prow, movable as on a spindle, ané 
thrown over the side of the enemy’s vessel when 
grappled. ; Encyc. 

€OR-Y-BAN’TI€, a. Madly agitated ; inflamed like: 
the Corybantes, the frantic priests of Cybele. 

, Cudworth. 
€OR-Y-DAL’IN-A, ) x. An alkaloid obtained from: 
€OR-Y¥-DA/LIA, the root of Corydalis tubes 
€OR-YD'A-LINE, osa. 

+ Ui 
SO-RYM BUS, { n. [I corymbus; Gr. xopvpGos.} 
Primarily, a top, head, or cluster. In modern botany, 
a species of inflorescence, in which the lesser or par= 
tial flower-stalks are produced along the common: 
‘stalk on both sides, and, though of unequal length, 
rise to the same height, so as to form an even sure 
face, as in Spirea opulifolia, scurvy-grass, &c. 
Milne. Martyn. 
€O-RYM’BI-A-TED, @. Garnished with clysters of 
berries or blossoms in the form of corymbs. 
€OR-YM-BIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. corymbifer ; corymbus- 
and fero, to bear,] 
Producing corymbs ; bearing fruit or berries in- 
cnaers or producing flowers in clusters, Milne. 


€0O-RYM/BOUS, a. Consisting of corymbs ; dn clus- 
ters. Barton. 

€0-KYM’/BU-LOUS, a. Having or consisting of little: 
corymbs, Barton. 


€OR/Y-PHENE, n. A fish with a sloping, truncated 
head, and the dorsal fin extending the whole length 
of the back. Pennant. 
€OR-Y-PHE/US, n. [Gr. xopvdacos.] The chief of 
a chorus; any chief or leader; as, the corypheus of 
“theologians. South. 
€0S-CIN’/O-MAN-CY, n. 
pavreca, divination.) 
The art or practice of divination, by suspending: a- 
sieve and taking it between two fingers, or by fixing. 
it to the point of a pair of shears, then repeating a 
furmuja of words, and the names of persons sus- 
pected. . If the sieve trembles, shakes, or turn 
when any name is repeated, the person is deem 
guilty. This divination is mentioned by Theocritu: 
and is said to be still practiced in some parts o 
England. The practice and the name are strangers: 
in America. v 
€O-SE'CANT, n. [See Szcant.] In geometry, the 
secant of the complement of an arc or angle. 
€0S8'/EN. See Cozen. B 
€0S'EN-AGE. See Cozenace. 
€0-SEN’/TIENT, (-sen‘shent,) a, Perceiving together 
€0’/SEY,a. Snug ; comfortable. ° 
2, Chatty or talkative. 
€O'SI-LY, adv. Snugly ; comfortably. Smart. 
€5/SIER, (kd/zher,) x. (Fr. cousu, coudre.) Abotcher 
edSIN-AGh, (kuzlit Fr. céuaindges tala 
S'IN-AGEK, (kuz'in-aje,) 2. ~(Fr. cousi . 
dred. See ey 4 C 
In law, a writ to recover possession of an estate ix 
lands, when a stranger has entered and abated, after 
the death of the tresail, or the grandfather’s grand- 
father, or other collateral! relation. Blackstone. 
+€0/-SINE, x. [See Sirx.] In geometry, the dine of 
the coumement of an arc or angle. Barlow. 
'I€, a. [Gr. xoopnrixos, from xocuos, orders 


(Gr. xooxtvov, & sieve, and. 


beauty.] 
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# Beautifying; improving beauty, particularly the] €OS/SAS, n. pl. Plain India muslins, of various qual- 


beauty of the skin. 
€0$-M57 I€, x. Any external application that ren- 
ders the skin soft, pure, and white, and helps to beau- 
tify and improve the complexion. Encyc. 
€0S'MI€, a. Cosmical ; relating to the universe. 
€0S'MIC-AL, a, [Gr. xoopixos, from xoopos, order, 
the world.) 
J, Relating to the world, or to the whole system 
of visible bodies, including the earth and stars. 
2. In ancient astronomy, rising or setting with the 
sun ; not acroiiical. Brande. 


'€0S' MIC-AL-LY, adv. With the sun at rising or set- 
ting ; a star is said to rise or set cosmically, when it 
rises or sets with the sun, . Brande. 

€0S-MOG/O-NIST, n. [See Cosmorony.] One who 
treats of the origin or formation of the universe ; one 
-who is versed in cosmogony. infield, 

€0S8-MOG/O-NY, n. [Gr. cocpoyovta; Koopos, world, 
yorn, generation. } 

The generation, origin, or creation of the world or 
universe. In physics, the science of the origin or for- 
mation of the universe. Enfield. Encyc. 

€0S-MOG’RA-PHER, n. [See Cosmocrarny.] One 
who describes the world or universe, including the 
heavens and the earth ; one who is versed in cos- 
mography. 

€0S-MO-GRAPH'l€, a. Relating to the general 

€0S-MO-GRAPH'I€-AL, description of the uni- 
verse ; pertaining to cosmography. 

€0$-MO-GRAPH'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner re- 
lating to the science cf describing the universe, or 
corresponding to eosmography. 

€0S-MOG/RA-PHY, xn. [Gr. xocprypapta; Koopos, 
the worid, and ypadw, to describe.] 

A description“of the world or universe; or the 
science which teaches the constitution of the whole 
system of worlds, or the figure, disposition, and rela- 
tion of all its parts, and the manner of representing 
them on a plane, Brande. 

€0S'MO-LABB, zn. [Gr. coos, world, and Aupfuvw, 
to take.] 

An ancient instrument for measuring distances in 
the heavens or on earth. Barlou. 
€0S-MOL’A-TRY, x. [Gr. xoopos, world, and Aa- 

rpsvw, to worship. ] 

The worship paid to the world or its parts by 
heathens. Cudworth. 
€0S-MO-LOG/IE-AL, a, [See Cosmorocy.] Rela- 

ting to a discourse or treatise of the.world, or to the 
science of the universe ; pertaining to cosmology. 
€0S-MOL‘O-GIST, n. One who describes the uni- 
verse ; one who is versed in cosmology. 
€OS-MOL'O-GY, n. [Gr. xocpvdvytas Koopos, the 
universe, and Noyos, discourse. } 

The science of the world or universe; or a treatise 
relating to the structure and parts of the system of 
greation, the elements of bodies, the modifications 
¢f material things, the Jaws of motion, and the order 
and course of nature, Encyc: Fan/field. 

€0S-MO-PLAS’TI€, a. (Gr. «oopos, world, and 
mAuaacw, to form. ] 

World-forming ; pertaining to the formation of the 
world. Halliwell, 
€0S-MG-POL’/L-TAN, te [Gr. ROCKS, world, and 

€0S-MOP/O-LITE, muderns, A Citizen. } 

A person who has no fixed residence ; one who is 
nowhere a stranger, or who is at home in every 
place ; a citizen of the world. Howell. 

€U$-MO-POL/I-TAN-ISM, nu. Citizenship of the 
world. 

€0S-MOP’O-LIT-ISM, n. The state of men, in 
which all nations form one social community, free 
from national prejudices and attachments, or in 
which the common interest of the whole is the object 
of public measures. 

2. Superior regard to the public weal. Chalmers. 

€08-MO-RA'MA, n. [Gr. «ucpyes, world, and opaw, 
to see. 

A picturesque exhibition, consisting of a number 
of drawings, which are laid horizontally round a 
semicircular tevle, reflected by mirrors placed oppo- 
site to them diagonally, and viewed through a con- 
vex lens placed in front of each mirror. The pic- 
tures are i!luminated by lainps so situated as not to 
be seen by the spectator. Brande. 

€0S-MO-RAM'IE, a. Pertaining to a cosmorama. 

€0S'MO-SPHERE, vn. (Gr. cucuos and opatoa.] An 
apparatus for showing the position of the earth, at 
any given time, with respect to the fixed stars. It 
consists of a hollow glass globe, on which are de- 
picted the stars forming the constellations, and with- 
in which 1s a terrestrial globe. : Hebert. 

€OSS,n. A Hindvo measure of one English mile and 
@ quarter, nearly. Asiat. Res. 

2. Alvebra, when: first bronght into Europe, was 
ealled the Rule of Coss, probably from the Ttahan 
Kourota ds Cosa, the ruse of the thing, the unknown 
number being called cosa. Hence, old writers speak 
of cussre numbers, and the cossic art. Brande. 

COS'SAUK, ». One of a military people, skillful as 
horseinsn, who imhabit the Ukraine, in the Russian 
empire. 


COs 


ities and breadths. 
€OS’/SET, n. [Qu. G. kossat, like D. hnislam, and 

from the root of cot, or house; It. casicciv, from casa, 

a meee 

A lamb brought up by hand, or without the aid of 

the dam. Hence, a pet. 

€OS'SI€, a. Relating to algebra. [See Coss.] 
Bp. Hall. 

€OST, rn. [G. D. Sw. and Dan. kost; Ir. cosdus; W. 
i coast and cost; Fr. coft; Arm. coust. See the 
verb. 


1. The price, value, or equivalent of a thing pur- |, 


chased ; the amovnt in value paid, charged, or en- 
gaged to be paid, for any thing bought or taken in 
barter. The word is equally applicable to the price 
in money or cominodities ; as, the cost of a suit of 
clothes ; the cost of a house or farm. 

2. Expense ; amount in-wvalue expended or to be 
expended ; charge; that which is given, or to be 
given, for another thing. 

1 will not offer burnt-offerings without cost. — 1 Chron. xxi, 

Have we eaten at all at the king's cost? —2 Sam, xix. 

The cost of miintaining arinies is immense, and often ruinous, 

non, 

3. In law, the sum fixed by law, or allowed by the 
court, for charges of a suit awarded against the party 
losing, in favor of the party prevailing, &c. The 
jury find that the plaintiff recover of the defendant 
ten dollars with costs of suit, or with his cost. 

4, Loss or expense of any kind ; detriment; pain; 
suffering. The vicious man indulges his propen- 
sities at a great cost. 

5. Sumptuousness ; great expense. Shak, 

COST, v. t.; pret. and pp. Cost. Ihe and D. kosten; 
Dan. koster; Sw. kesta: Fr. cotiter, for couster; 
Arm, cousta, coustein; W. costiaw ; It. costare; Sp. 
costar; Port. custar; Ir. cosnam. ‘The noun cost 
coincides in most of these languages with coast and 
L. costa, a rib, the exterior part. The primary 
sense of the verb is, to throw or send out, to cust, as 


DS My sets 3 
we say, to lay out. Qu. the Ar. and Pers. url eat) 
kostason, a balance, or pair of seales, from bead 


kastaa, to distribute. Tcallthis a transitive verb. In 
the phrase, a hat costs six dollars, the sense is, it ex- 
pends, lays out, or causes to be laid out, six dollars.} 

1. To require to be given or expended in barter or 
purchase ; to be bought for; as, this book cost a dol- 
lar; the army and navy cost four millions a year. 

2. To require to be laid out, given, bestowed, or 
employed ; as, Johnson’s Dictionary cust him seven 
years? labor. 

3. To require to be borne or suffered. Our sins 
cost uS many pains. A sense of ingratitude to his 
Maker costs the penitent sinner many pangs and 
sorrows. 

€OST’AL, a. [Fr. costal, from L. costa, a coast, side 
or rib; Sp. custa, cost, and a coast; costear, to pay 
costs, to coast along. A coast or side is the extreme 
part, a limit, from extending, throwing or shooting 
out, Eng, to cast.] 

Pertaining to the side of the-body or the ribs; as, 
costal Nerves, 

€OST’ARD, 2. A head. [Not used.} Shak. 
2, An apple round and bulky, like the head. 


Johnson, 
€OST/ARD-MON"GER,) (-mung’ger,) n. An apple- 
€OST’/ER-MON"GER, seller ; applied to hawk- 
ers and peddlers who sell fruit ; a fruiterer. 


Brande. Rich. Dict. 
€0S'TATE, 


€08/TA-TED, { a, [L. costa.] 
Ribbed ; having ribs, or the appearar.ce of ribs. 
Brande. 
€OS’TIVE, a. [Contravted from It. costipato, costi- 
pare, from the L. constipo, to cram, to stuff, con and 
stipo, to cram.) : 

1. Literally, crowded, stuffed, as the intestines ; 
hence, bound in body ; retaining fecal matter in the 
bowels, in a hard and dry state ; having the excre- 
ments obstructed, or the motion of the bowels tov 
slow. 

2. Dry and hard ; as, piss clay. [Not used.] 


Mortimer. 
€OS'TIVE-LY, adv. With costiveness. 
€OS'/TIVE-NESS, 2. A preternatural detention of 

the fecal matter of the bowels, with hardness and 
dryness ; an obstruction or preternatural slowness of 
evacuations from the bowels. Medicine. 
€OST'LESS, a. Costing nothing. Barrow. 
€OST’LLER, a. comp. More costly. 
€OST’LL-EST, a. superl. Most costly. 
€OST’LI-NESS, n, [See Cosriy.] Expensiveness ; 
great cost er expense; sumptuoasness. Rev. xviii. 
19. Sidney. 
€OST’LY, a. [from cost.] Of a high price; sump- 
tuous ; expensive ; purchased at a great expense ; as, 
a costly habit ; costly furniture. 


Mary took a pound of spikenagd, very costly, —John xii. 


JOT 
€OS1T’MA-RY, n. [Gr. xocros, L. costus, an atomatic 


plant, and Maria. Ar. and Pers. bus kost.} 


A species of tansy, or Tanacetum ; alecost. 
€0S’TREL, 2. A boitle. [Wot in use. 
€08S-TOME! »”. (Fr. costume, custom. 
__ 1, In painting, a rule or precept by which an artist 
is enjoined to inake every person and thing sustain 
its proper character, observing the scene, of action,” 
the country or place, and making the habits, arms, 
manners, and proportions correspond. Hence, the 
observance of this rule in execution. Encye. 

2. An established mode of dress, particularly that 
which is appropriate to a given age, place, per- 
son, &c, 
€0-SUF’FER-ER, 2. One who suffers with another. 
€0-SU-PREME!’,n. A partakerofsupremacy. Shek. 
€O-SURE/TY, (-shure/te,) m. One who is surety with 

another. Mass. Rep. 
€6/SY. See Cosey, or Cozy. 
€or, n. [Sax, cot, cote, cyte; G. koth; D. kot; W. 
€orTe, cot. In Welsh, the word signifies a cot, a 

hovel or stye, an-abrupt termination, a rump, a tail, 

a skirt. Cwta, short, abrupt, bob-tailed ; cwtau, to 

shorten. ~ This indicates that cot is from cutting off, 

and hence defending.] - 

1, A smgil house ; a hut; amean habitation ; also, 
a shed or mclosure for beasts. 2 Chron. xxxii. 

2. A leathern cover for a sore finger. 

3. An abridgment of cotquean. 

4. Acade lamb. [Local.] 

5. A little boat. 
€OT, n [S - 
€or, |” (Sax. cot, cote,a bed. Qu. Gr. xoirn.} 

1. A small bed. 

2. On board of ships, a bed frame suspended from: 
the beams, for the officers to sleep in, between the 
decks ; a piece of canvas, extended by a frame. 

€0-TAN'/GENT, x. The tangent of the complement 
of an aye or angle. “Barlow. 
COTE, x. Asheepfold. [See Cort.] 
€OTE, v.t. To pass by and turn before; to gain 
ground in coursing, and give a competitor the turn. 
Little used.) Shak. Chapman, 
€0-TEM-PO-RA’NE-OUS, a. [Infra.] Living or 


* Grose- 


being at the same time. 
€0-TEM-PO-RA/NE-OUS-LY, adv. 
time with some other event. 3 
Vaeeqeree ee a, [L. con, co, and tempus, 
ime. 
Living or being at the same time ; as, cotemporary- 
authors. Josephus was cotemporary with Vespasian. 
- Locke. Blackstone. 
€0-TEM’PO-RA-RY, n. One who lives at the same 
time with another. 
[I consider this word as preferable to contemporary, 
as being more easily pronounced. ] : 
€O-TEN’ANT, x. A tenant in common. Kent. 
CO-TE-RIE', (ko-te-ree’,) n. [Fr.] <A circle of fa- 
miliar friends ;, a meeting, for social or literary inter- 
course, Brande. 
€0-TERM/'IN-OUS, a {See Conrerminous.] Bor- 
dering upon; adjacent in territory. Jefferson. 
€0-THURN’ATE, a. Buskined ; relating to trage- 
€O-THURN’A-TED, § dy. Cockeram. 
ener ian a. [L. coticula, from cos, a whet- 
stone. 

Pertaining to whetstones ; like or suitable for whet- 
stones, Kirwan. 
€0-TIL’LON, ) ‘ n. [Fr., a petticoat. 
€0-TIL/LION, 5 ‘ko-til’yun;) } 2 ReP on 
performed by eight persons together ; also, a tune 

which regulates the dance. 
€OT’LAND, x. Land appendant to a cottage. 
€OT’/QUEAN, xn. A man who busies himself with: 
the affairs which properly belong to women. 
€0-TRUS-TEE’, xn. A joint trustee. 
€OTS'WOLD, n. [Sax. cote and wold.] 
A term applied to sheepcotes in an open country. 
€OT’TAGE, n. [from cot.] Properly, a cot; a hut; 
a small habitation for poor persons, 
The sea-coast shall be dwellings and cotteges for ehepheris, — 
Zeph. ii. 


At the same 


Kent. 


The term is also now applied to small but neat and 
tasteful dwellings. : 
€OT'TA-GED, a. Set or covered with cottages. 
€OT/TA-GER, n. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 
2. In law, one who lives on the common, without 
paying any. rent, or having land of his own, 
€OT’TER, €COT’/TAR, or COT’ TL-ER, n. _ A cottager. 
€OT’TON, (kot/n,) x. [Fr. coton; It. cotone; Ir. ca- 
das; Sp. algodon, the cotton plant, or the wool ; 
coton, printed cotton; Port. algodam; D. katoen; W. 
cotwm, cotton, dag-wool, as’ if from cot, a short tail. 


Su?) 
But it seems to be an Arabic word, wes kotun, cor- 


responding withe a word in Ethiopic and Syriac, 
which signifies to be thin or fine. And with a com- 
mon dialectical variation, it may coincide with the 
first syable of gossypium and gossamer.} . 

1. A soft, downy substance, resembling fine woo, 
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@rowimg in the capsules or pods of Gossypium, the 
@eton-plant. {tis the matenal of a large proportion 
‘@ cloth for apparel and furniture 

2. Cloth made of votton. 

Lavender-cotton; the popular name of a genus of 
pants, Santolina, of several species ; shrubs culti- 
wated in gardens. One species, the chamecyparissus, 
er Abrotanum femina, female southern-wood, is 
wulgarty called brotany. Encyc. 

Philosophic cotton ; flowers of zinc, which resem- 
ble cotton. 

Silk-cotton tree ; the popular name of a genus of 
[merece the Bombax, growing to a great size in the 

ndies, and producing a kind of cotton in capsules. 
Zncyc. 
@OT'TON, (kot’n,) a Pertaining to cotton ; made 
of cotton; consisting of cotton; as, cotton cloth; 
estton stockings. 
®OT'TON, v. i. Torise with a nap. Johnson. 
2. To agree ; to unitely closely with ; a cant word, 
Sw. 


i 
€OT’TON-GIN, n. A machine to separate the seeds 
from cotton, invented by that celebrated mechani- 
cian, Eli Whitney. 
€0T'T ON-GRASS, n. The popular name of a genus 
of plants, the Eriophorum. 
€OT’TON-GROW'ING, a. Producing cotton. 
€OT’/TON-MA-CHYNE’, (kot’n-ma-cheen’,) 2 
machine for carding or spinning cotton. 
€OT’'TON-MILL, x. A mill, or building, with ma- 
ehinery for carding, roving, and spinning cotton, by 
the force of water or steam. 
€OT’TON-PLANT,/ n. A plant of the genus Gos- 
€OT'T ON-SHRUB, sypium, of several species, 
all growing in warm climates. The principal spe 
cies are, 1. the herbaceous cotton, with smooth 
leaves and yellow fiowers, succeeded by roundish 
capsules, full of seeds and cotton; 2. the haity 
Spekee cotton, with hairy stalks and leaves, and 
éllow flowers, succeeded by oval pods ; 3. the Bar- 
adoes shrubby cotton has a shrubby-stalk, yellow 
flowers, and oval pods; 4. the arboreum, or tree 
cotton, with a woody, perennial stalk, bears yellow 
flowers and large pods. The first three species are 
annual plants ; the last is perennial. Encyc. 
.In the Southern States of America, the cotton culti- 
vated is distinguished into three kinds; the nankeen 
eatton, 30 called from its color ; the green seed cotton, 
producing white cotton with green seeds. These 
grow in the middle and upper country, and are called 
short staple cotton. The black seed cotton, cultivated 
in the lower country, near -the sea, and on the isles 
near the shore, produces cotton of a fine, white, 
silky appearance, very strong, and of a long staple. 
The seeds of the long staple cotton are separated by 
roller-gins. The seeds of the short stap’e cotton are 
separated, with more difficulty, by a saw-gin, invented 
by Eli Whitney. Ramsay. Drayton. 
€OT'TON-PRESS,,2. A machine for pressing cotton 
into bales. 
€OT’'T ON-THIS-TLE, (kot’n-this-},) xn. A plant, the 
Onopordum. Muhlenberg. 
€OT'TON-WEED, n. A plant, the Filago. he 
name is given also to the Gnaphalinm, cudweed, or 
goldylocks, 
€OT’TON-WOOD, nr. A tree of the poplar kind, 
the Populus Canadensis. 
€OT'TON-Y, Downy, nappy ; covered with 
€0T’T ON-OUS, hairs or pubescence, like cotton. 
2. Soft, like cotton. (Martyn. 
€OT'Y-LE, j-n. (Gr. xorvAn.} 
SOT’'Y-LA, he cavity of & vone which receives 
the end of another in articulation. 
CO-TYL-E'DON, n. (Gr. xorvAndwy, from xorvAn, a 
hollow or cavity. 
1. In botany, the perishable Jobe of the seeds of 
plants. It involves and nourishes the embryo piant, 
and then perishes. Some seeds have two lobes; 


A 


a. 


others one only, and cthers none. Martyn. Encyc. 
2. In anatomy, a cup-shaped vascular body, adher- 
img to the chorion of some animals. Brande. 


3. A genus of plants, navel-wort, or kidney-wort, 
of several species. Encyc. 
€0-TYL-E/DO-NOUS, ea. Pertaining to cotyledons; 

having a seed lobe. 
€0-TYL'I-FORM, a. In phys:auzy, an epithet applied 
to such organs as have a rotate figure with an erect 
limb. Gdbert. 
@oUcH, (Fr. couche, a bed, coucher, to lie 
down, Norm. coucke, a couch, and laid double, Sp. 
gacho, bent down slouching , avacharse, wo stoop, to 
crouch , Port. agacharse, ccagaparse, tu stanp, crouch, 
or squat ; Arm, coacha and scoacha, our vulyar scooch , 
D. hukken, G. hocken, Dan. huger. The primary 
s-nse is, to lay or throw down. See Class Cg. Gk, 
“o. 7, 8, 9.] 
1. To lie down, as on a bed or place of repose. 
2. To lie down on the Knees, tu stoop and recline 
TR Ine knees, as a beast. 
. Fierce ugers couched around Dryden 
” To lie down in secret or in ambush , to lie close 
7". concealed. : 
‘The ear! of Augus couched wo = furrow 


Hayward 
4adah couched as a lion, — Gen. xlia 


| 
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4. To lie ; to lie in a bed or stratum. 


Blessed of the Lord be his land —for the dew, and for the deep 
that coucheth beneath. — Deut. xxxiii. 


5. To stoop; to bend the body or back; to lower 
. reverence, or to bend under labor, pain, or a 
urden. : 


Issachar is a strong ass, couching down between tw_ Surdens, — 
Gen. xlix. 
Shak. 


These couriings, and these lowly courtesies, 
€OUCH, v. t. To lay down ; to place on a bed or 
place of rest. 
Where unbruised youth, with unstuficd brain, 
Doth couch his limbs. Shak, 
2. To lay down; to spread on a bed or floor; as, 
to couch malt. Mortimer. 
3. To lay close, or in a stratum. 
The waters couch themselves, as close as may be, to the center 
of the globe. Burnet. 
4. To hide ; to lay close, or in another body. 
It is in use, at this day, to couch vessels in walls, to gather th= 
wind from the top, and pass it down in spouts into rooms, 
Bacon, 
5. To include secretly ; to hide; or to express in 
obscure terms, that imply what is to be understood ; 
with under. 
All this, and more, lies couched under this aa Pe 
"Estrange. 
Hence, 


6. To involve; to include; to comprise ; to com- 


prehend or express. 


This great argument for a future state, which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words read. Atterbury. 
7. To lie close. Spenser. 
8. To fix a spear in the rest, in the posture of 
attack. 
They couched their spears. Milton. Dryden. 
9. To depress the condensed crystalline humor or 
film that overspreads the pupil of the eye. Johnson. 
To remove a cataract, by entering a needle through 
the coats of the eye, and pushing the lens to the 
bottom of the vitreous humor, and then downward 
and outward, so as to leave it in the under and out- 
side of the eye. Encyc. 
The true phrase is, to couch a cataract; but we 
say, to couch the eye, or the patient. 
€OUCH, x. A bed; a place for rest or sleep. 
Milton. Dryden, 
2. A seat of repose; a place for rest and ease, on 
which it is common to lie down undressed. 
Milton. Dryden. 
3. A layer or stratum of barley prepared for mait- 
ing; as, a couch of malt. Brande. 
4. In painting, a lay or impression of color, in oil 
or water, covering the canvas, wall, or other matter 
to be painted. Encyc. 
5. Any lay or impression used to make a thing firm 
or consistent, or to screen it from the weather. Encyc. 
6. A covering of gold or silver leaf, laid on any 
substance to be gilded or silvered. Encyc. 
€OUCH'ANT, a. [Fr. See Coucn.] Lying down; 
squatting. In heraldry, lying down with the head 
raised, which distinguishes the posture of couchant 
from that of dormant, or sleeping ; applied, to a lion 
or other beast. Encye. 
Levant and couchant; in law, rising up and Iving 
down , applied to beasts, and indicating that they 
have been long enough on land to Jie down and rise 
up to feed, or one night at least. Blackstone. 
€OUCH'ED, (koucht,) pp. Laid down ; laid on ; hid; 
included or involved ; laid close ; fixed in the rest, 
asa spear; depressed or removed, as a cataract. 
C OUCH'EE, (koosh'ee,) n. [Fr.] Bedtime, or visits 
received about bedtime ; opposed to levee. Dryden. 
€OUCH’ER, n. One who couches cataracts. 
2. In old English statutes, a factor; a resident in a 
country for traffic. Encye. 
3. A book in which a religious house register their 
acts. Encyc. 
€OUCH'-FEL-LOW, n. A bed-fellow; a companion 
in lodging. 
€OUCH'-GRASS, n. Agropyron or triticum repens, 
a species of grass, very injurious to other piants. 
©OUCH'ING, ppr. Lying down, laying down; lying 
close ; involving ; including ; expressing ; depressing 
a cataract. 
€OUCH/ING, xn. The act of stooping or bowing. Shak, 
2 The act of removing a cataract. 
3. The spreading of malt to dry. 
€0UCH'LESS, e. Having no couch or bed. 
‘COU’GAR, n. 
also called puma and panther. Ce 
€OUGH, (kauf,) n. [Qu. D. kuch] The elements 
are not both of the same organ ; but gh and f are 
sometimes interchanged, as in rough, ruff. See Class 


ve -- 


Ce, No. 29, 36, In Pers, AAR2 chaftah, and AA=> 


chafa, is 2 cough.) ° 

A violent effort of the lungs to throw off offending 
matter, a violent, sometimes involuntary and sono- 
rous, expiration, suddenly expelling the air through 
the glottis. The violent action of the muscles serv- 


An American carnivorous quadruped, | _ 
Am. 
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ing for expirayon gives great force to the air, while 
the contracuon of the glottis produces the sound. 
The air, forced violently, carries along with it the 
phiegm, or ‘irritating matter, which causes the effort 
of the muscles. Encyc. 

€OUGH, (kauf,) v. i. To make a violent effort with 
noise, to expel the air from the lungs, and evacuate 
any offending matter that irfitates the parts, or ren- 
ders respiration difficult. 

€OUGH, (kauf,) v. t. To expe! from the lungs by a 
qement effort, with noise ; te expectorate ; followed 

y up; as, to couvh up phlegm. 

COUGH'ER, (kauf’er,) n. One that coughs. 

COUGHING, (kauf-,) ppr. Expelling from the lungs 
by a violent effort, with noise ; expectorating. 

€OUGH'ING, (kauf-,)n. A violent effort, with noise, 
to expel the air from the lungs. 3 

COULD, {kood.) [The past tense of can, according to 
our customary arrangement in grammar, but, in real- 
ity, a distinct word, can having no past tense. 
Could, we receive through the Celtic dialects, W. 

_ gallu, Corn. gally, Arm. gallout, to be able; Heb. 


b>», Ch. 5n2, Eth. NW t6 be able, to prevail; L. 
calleo. Hither of the Oriental verbs may be the root, 
and all may be of one family. In the past tense, 
could signifies, was able, had power.] 

1, Had sufficient strength or physical power. A 
sick man could not lift his hand ; Isaac was old, and 
could not see; Alexander could easily conquer the 
effeminate Asiatics. 

2. Had adequate means or instruments, The men 
could defray their own expenses ; the country was 
exhausted, and could not suppert the war. 

3. Had adequate moral power. We heard the 
story, but cowld not believe it; the intemperate man 

’ could have restrained his appetite for strong drink ; 
he could have refrained, if he would. 
My mind could not be toward this people. —Jer. xv. 


4. Had power or capacity by the laws of its nature, 
The tree could not grow for want of water. 

5. iad competent legal power ; had right, or had 
the requisite qualifications. Formerly, a citizen could 
not vote for officers of government without the pos- 
session of some property; A B could not be elected 
to the office of senator, for want of estate; BC, not 
being of the blood of the ancestor, could not inherit 
his estate. 

6. Had sufficient capacity. The world could not 
contain the books. Juhn xxi. ; 

7. Was capable or susceptible, by its nature or 
constitution, as of some change. He found a sub- 
stance that could not be fused. 

8. Had adequate strength or fortitude ; as, he could 
not endure the pain or the reproach. 

9. Had motives sufficient to overcome objections. 
He thought, at first, he could not comply with the 
request; but, after consideration, he determined to 
comply. : y 

10. Had competent knowledge or skill. He could 
solve the most difficult problems. 

COU'LEUR DE ROSE, (koo'laur-de-réze,) [Fr.} Lit- 
erally, of a rose color; hence, under an aspect of 
beauty and attractiveness ; as, to see every thing 
couleur de rose. 

€OUL/TER. See Cotter. 

€OU/MA-RIN, n. A vegetable proximate principle, 
obtained fromm the Tonka bean, Couwmaro®na odorata, 
and from ’the flowers of the melilot. It is used in 
medicine ; and it gives flavor to the Swiss cheese, 
called schabzieger. 

€OUN'CIL, 2. [Fr. concile; Sp. concilio; It. conci- 

glo, concilio; from L. concilium ; con and calo, to call, 

Gr. xaXew, W. galw, Ch. 89> in Apb., to call. (See 

Hop.) Class Gl. This word is often confounded 

with counsel, with which it has no connection. 

Council is a collection or assembly.) : 

1. An assembly of men summoned or convened 
for consultation, deliberation, and advice. The kinge 
of England werc formerly assisted by a grand i 
of peers. 

The chief priests and al’ the council sought false witness. — 

Matt. xx. 

The word is applicable to any body of men, ap- 
pointed or convened for const:\tation and advice in 
important affairs ; as, a counc:l of divines or clergy- 
men, with their lay delegates , a council of war, con- 
sisting of the principal otticers, to advise the com- 
mander-in-chief or admir&l ; a council of physicians, 
to consult and advise in difficuit cases of disease, 

2. A body of men specially designated to advise a 
chief magistrate in the administration of the govern- 
ment, as in Great Britain. 

3 In some of the American States, a branch of the 
legislature, corresponding with the senate in other 
States, and called legislative council. New Jersey. 

4. An assembly of prelates and doctors, convened 
for regulating matters ef doctrine and discipline in 
the church. 

5. Act of deliberation; consultation of a council. 

Milton. 


Common-council of a city ; in London, a court con- 
sisting of the lord mayor and aldermen in one house, 
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and of representatives of the several wards, called 
common-councilmen, in the other. But more generally, 
the common-council is considered as the body of 
representatives of the citizens, as distinct from the 
mayo: and aldermen. Thus, in Connecticut, the 
cities are incorporated by the nz:ne of ‘* The Mayor, 
Aldermen, Common-Council, and Freemen, of the 
City ef Hartford, New Haven, &c.’? 

Ecumenical council; in church history, a general 
council or assembly of prelates and doctors, repre- 
senting the whole church ; as, the council of Nice,-of 
Ephesus, and of Chalcedon. Encie. 

Privy council; a select council for advising a king 
in the administration of the government. 

Aulic council. See Autic. 

€0UN'CIL-BOARD. rn. Council-table ; the table 
round which a council holds consultation. Hence, 
the council itself in deliberation or session, * 

COUN/CIL-OR, n. The member of a council. (See 
CounsgLor. ) 

€OUN'CIL-TA-BLE, n. Counci!-board. 

€0-UN-DER-STAND'ING, n. Mutual understanding. 

€0-U-NITE’, v.t. Tounite. [Not used.] More. 

€OUN'SEL, n. [Fr. conse ; Arm. consadhky It. con- 
siglio; Sp. conseja; Port. conselho ; from L. consilium, 
from the root of consulo, to consult, whichis probably 


Cee 
the Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam. Eth. bxw, Ar. SL saule, 


toask. Class Sl, No. 16,42. The radical sense of 
the verb to ask is, to set upon, urge, or press. 
Hence the Oriental verb is probably the root of the 
L. salio, assilio, or from the same root. See the like 
analogies in L. peto, to ask, to assail. } 

i. Advice ; opinion, or instruction, given upon re- 
quest or otherwise, for directing the judgment or 
conduct of another; opinion given upon deliberation 
or consultation. 

Every purpose is established by counsel. — Prov. xx. 
Thou hast not hearkened to my counsel. —2 Chron. xxv. 
2. Consultation ; interchange of opinions. 
We took sweet counsel together. — Ps. lv. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of consequences. 

They all confess that, in the working of that first cause, counsel 

used, reason followed, and a way observed. looker. 

4. Prudence; deliberate opinion’ or judgment, or 
the faculty, or habit of judging with caution. 

O, how comely is the wisdom of old men, and understanding and 


counsel to men of honor! — Ecclus. xxv. 
ehall perish from the 


The law i 
a a Ezek. vii. 
5. In a bad sense, evil advice or designs; art; 
machination. 
The counsel of the froward is carried headlong. — Job v. 


6. Secrecy ; the secrets intrusted in consultation ; 
secret opinions or purposes. Let a man keep his 
own counsel. 

7. In @ scriptural sense, purpose; design; will ; 
decree. 

What thy counsel determined before to be done. — Acts iv. 

To show the immutability of his counsel, — Heb. vi. 

8. Directions of God’s word. 

Thou shalt guide me by thy counsel. — Ps. Ixxiii, 


9. The will of God, or his truth and doctrines con- 
cerning the way of salvation. 

1 have not shunned to declare to you all the counsel of God, — 

Acta xx. 

10. Those who give counsel in law ; any counselor 
or advocate, or any number cf counselors, barristers, 
or sergeants ; as, the plaintiff’s counsel, or the de- 
fendant’s counsel. The attorney;general and solicit- 
or-general are the king’s couns In this sense the 
word has no plural, but, in the singular number, is 
applicable to one or more peisons. 

SOUN'SEL, v. t. [L. consilior.] 

1. To give advice or deliberate opinion to another 
for the government of his conduct ; to advise. 

I counsel thee to buy of me gold tned in the fire. — Rev. fii. 


2. To exhort, warn, admonish, or instruct. We 
ought frequently to counsel our children ngainst the 
vices of the age. 

They that will not be counseled can not be helped, Franklin. 


3. To advise or recomi-end ; as, to counsel a crime, 
(Wot much used} _ Dryden. 
€0UN'/SEL-KEEP’ER, zn. One who can Kee. se- 

1/3 


cret. . - . 
€OUN'SEL-KEEP’ING, a. Keeping secrets. Shak. 
€OUN'SEL-A-BLE, a. Willing to receive counsel ; 

disposed to follow the advice of others. Clarendon. 
COUN'SEL-ED; pp. Advised; instructed ; admon- 


ished. 

€OUN!SEL-ING, ppr. Advising ; instructing; ad- 
monishing. 

€OUN'SEL-OR, n. Any person who gives advice ; 
but properly one who ‘is authorized by natura! rela- 
tionship, or by birth, office, or profession, to advise 
another in regard to his future conduct and measures. 
Ahithophel was David’s counselor. His mother was 
his counselor to do wickedly. 2 Chron. xxii. In 


priest,.and counsel from the an- 
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Grect Britain, the peers of the realm are hereditar 
counselors of the crown, ' 

- 2, One of the members of a council ; one appointed 
to advise a king or chief magistrate, in regard to the 
administration of the government. 

3. One who is consulted by a client in a law casc, 
one who gives advice in relation to a question of law ; 
one whose profession is to give advice in law, and 
manage causes for clients. 

Privy counselor ; a member of a privy council. 

€OUN’SEL-OR-SHIP, n. The office of a counselor, 
or privy counselor: 

COUNT, v.t. [Fr. conter; [t. contare; Sp. Port. con- 
tar; Arm. counta or contein. Qu. the root. The 
Fr. has compter, also, from the L. computo ; the Sp. 
and Port. computer; and the It. computare. The 
Eng. count is directly from conter; and it may be 
a@ question whether conter and contar are from the 
L. computo.] 

1. To number; to tell or name one by one, or by 
small numbers, for ascertaining the whole number 
of units in a collection ; as, to count the years, days, 
and hours of a man’s life ; to count the stars. 


Who can count the dust of Jacob? — Num, xxyl. 


2. To reckon; to preserve a reckoning ; to com- 
pute. 

Some tribes of rude nations count their years by the coming of 
certain birds among them at certain seasons, and leaving 
them at others. Locke. 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account; to ascribe 
or impute ; to consider or esteem as belonging. 

Abraham believed in God, and he counted it to him for righteous- 
ness. — Gen. xv. 

4. To esteem ; to account; to reckon; to think, 

judge, or consider. 
I count them my enemies. — Ps, cxxxix. 
Neither count 1 my life dear to myself. — Acts xx. 
1 couni all things loss. — Phil. iii, 

5. To impute ; to charge. Rowe. 

€OUNT, v.i To count on or upon; to reckou upon ; 
to found an account or scheme on; to relyon. We 
can not count on the friendship of nations. Count not 
on the sincerity of sycophants. 

2. To swell the number, or count; as, each addi- 
tional one counts. 

€OUNT, nxn. [Fr. conte and compte; Sp. cuenta and cu- 
ento; It. conto. The Spanish has also computa, and 
the It. id.] 

1. Reckoning; the act of numbering; as, this is 
the number according to my count. 

2. Number. Spenser. 

3. In law, a particular charge in an indictment, or 
narration in pleading, setting forth the cause of com- 
plaint. There may be different counts in the same 
declaration: 

COUNT, xn. [Fr. comte; It. conte; Sp. conde; Port. id. ; 
Arm. condt; from L. comes, comitis, a companion or 
associate, a fellow-traveler. Qu. con and ¢0.] 

A title of foreign nobility, equivalent to the Eng- 
lish earl, and whose domain is a county. An earl ; 
the alderman of a shire, a3 the Saxons called him, 
The utes of English nobility, according to their rank, 
are duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron, 


2 Blackstone. Encye. 
€OUNTIABLE, a. That may be numbered. 
Spenser. 


COUNT’ED, pp. 
oned ; imputed. 

€OUN’TE-NANCE, n. [Fr. contenance, from contenant, 
containing, from contenir, to contain, L. contineo ; con 
and teneo, to hold.] 

1. Literally, the contents of a body; the outline 
and extent which constitutes the whole figure or ex- 
ternal appearance. Appropriately, the human face ; 
the whole form of the face, or system -of features ; 
visage. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance. ~ Prov. xv. 
Be not, na the hypocrites, of a sud countenance. — Maul. vi. 


2. Air; look; aspect; appearance of the face; as 
in the phrase, to change or alter the countenance. 

3. The face‘or iook of a beast; as, a horse of a good 
countenance, 

4. Favor, good-will ; kindness. 


Numbered ; told ; esteemed; reck- 


Thou hast made him glad with thy countenance, — Ps. ¢x1, 


Hence, in scriptural language, the light of Gods 
countenance is his smiles or favorable refards, his ta- 


vor and grace; and to hide his face or countenance is | 
to manifest his displeasure, and withdraw his gra-; € 


cious aids, So the rebuke of his countenance indicates 
his anger and frowns. Ps, 1xxx. : 
This application of face or countenance, which 
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Let religion enjoin the countenance of the laws. Give 
AO countenance to violations of moral duty. 
4: is the province of the magistrate to give coundenance to piety 
and virtue. Atierbury. 

6. Show ; resemblance ; superficial appearance. 

The election being done, he made countenance of grent discon- 
tent thereat. Ascham, 
7. In law, credit or estimation. Cowel. 

_ To keep the countenance, is to preserve a calm, com- 
posed, or natural look, unrufiled by passion ; to re- 
frain from expressing laughter, joy, anger, or other 
passion, by an unchanged countenance, 

In countenance; in favor; in eslmation, 


itd the profession of religion were in counuenance among men of 
distinction, it would have a happy eflect on society, 


To keep in countenance ; to give assurance or coub 
age to , to support; to aid by favor; to prevent from 
shame or dismay. : 

To put in countenance; to give assurance ; to en- 
courage ; or to bring into favor ; to support. 

Out of countenance; confounded; avashed; with 
the countenance cast down ; not bold or assured. 

To put out of countenance; to cause the counte- 
nance to fall ; to abash ; to intimidate ; to disconcert. 

€OUN'TE-NANCE, v. t. To favor; to encourage by 
Opinion or words. 

The design was made known to the minister, but he aaid nothing 

to countenance it. Anon. 

2. To aid ; to support; to encourage ; to abet; to 
vindicate, by any means. 

Neither shalt thou countenance a poor man In his tause. — Ex 

KX. 


3. To encourage ; to<appear in defense. 


He countenanced the landing in bis long-boat. Wotton 
4. To make a show of. 
Each to these ladies love did countenance, Spenser. 
5. To keep an appearance. Shak. 
Favored 5 


ST ae ie Gare ORS eee pp. 

encouraged ; supported. 

€OUN'/TE-NANC-ER, n. One who countenances, fa- 
vors, or supports. 

€OUN'TE-NANC-ING, ppr. Favoring ; encouraging ; 
supporting. 7 

€OUNT’ER, zn. ‘(from count.] A false piece of money 
or stamped metal, used as means of reckoning ; any 
thing used to keep an account or reckoning, as in 
games. 

2. Money, in contempt. Shak, 

3. A table or board on which money 1s counted ; a 
table on which goods in a shop are laid for examina- 
tion by purchasers. 

In heu of this, we Sometimes see written the French 
Comptoir, from compter, computo: but counter is the 
genuine orthography. 

4. The name of certain prisons in London. 

5. One that counts or reckons ; also, an auditor. 

6. Encounter. [Vot used.]} 

7. In ships, an arch or vault, whose upper part 18 
terminated by the bottom of the stern. he upper 
or second counter is above the former, but not 
vaulted. 

8. A telltale; a contrivance in an engine or car- 
riage to tell numbers, as of strokes or revolutions. 

9. In music, counter is the name given’ to an under 
part, to serve for contrast to a principal part; as, 
counter-tenor, &c, 

Counter of a horse; the breast, or that part of a 
horse’s forehand which lies between the shoulder 
and under the neck. Farrier’s Dict. 

€OUN’TER, adv. [Fr. contre; L. contra; Sp. and It. 
contra ; probably a compound of con and tra, as in ez- 
tra, ultra.) 

1, Contrary ; in opposition; in an opposite direc- 
tion; used chiefly with run or go; as, to run counter 
to the rules of virtue ; he went cou,cer to his own in- 
terest. 

2. The wrong way ; contrary to the right si 

hak. 

3. Contrariwise ; in a contrary manner. Locke. 

4. The face, or at the face. [Not used.] Sandys. 

This word is prefixed to many others, chiefly verbs 
and nouns, expressing opposition. 

€OUN-TER-AET’, v. t. [counter and act.) To act in 

opposition to ; te hinder, defeat, or frustrate, by con- 

trary agency. Good precepts wiil sometimes counter- 

act the effects of evil example; but more generally 
‘ood precepts are counteracted by bad examples. 
UN-TER-A€T’ED, pp. Hindered ; frustrated , de- 

feated by contrary agency. 

€OUN-TER-A€T'ING, ppr. or a. Acting against; hin- 
dering ; frustrating. 


seems to be of nigh antiquity, proceeded probably |} COUN-TER-A€/TION, n. Action in opposition ; hin- 


from the practice of turning away the face to express 
anger, displeasure, and refusa) —a practice still com- 
mon, but probably universal among rude nations. 


vor. 


with an averted face. Hence, 


5. Support; aid; patronage ; encouragement ; fa-| COUN’T 


vor in promoting and maintaining a person or cause. 


derance. 
€OUN-TER-A€T'IVE, n. One who or that which 
counteracts. 


The opposite conduct would, of course, express fa- | COUN-TER-A€T'IVE, a. Tending to counteract. 
The grant of a petition is accompanied with a | COUN-TER-A€T’IVE-LY, adv. 
look directed to the petitioner; the refusal or denial, | COUN'/TER-AT-TRAC’TION, n. 


By counteraction. 
{counter and a 


traction.) Opposite attraction. Shenstone 
ER-AT-TRA€T'IVE, a. Altracting in an op 


posite way. 
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(@OUN-TER-BAL’ANCE, ». t. [counter and bdlance.} 
To weigh against; to weigh against with an equa 


weight, to act against with equal power or effect ; to 
-countervail. A column of thirty inches of quicksil- 
ver, and a colamn of thirty-two feet of water,.coun- 
terbalance the weight of a like coiumn of the whole 
atmosphere. The pleasures of sin never counterbal- 
ance the pain, misery, and shame, which follow the 
commission of it. 

€OUN'TER-BAL-ANCE, nz. Equal weight, power, or 
agency, acting in opposition to any thing, 


Money in the counterbalance of all things purchasable: Locke, 


€GUN-TER-BAL/ANC-ED, (-bal’anst,) pp. Opposed | 


-by equal weight, power, or effect. 
€0UN-TER-BAL/ANC-ING, ppr. or-a.’ Opposing by 

eqnal weight, power, or operation. 
€OUN’PER-BOND, 2. [counter and bond.] A bond 


to save harmless one who has given- bond for an-_ 


others 
€OUN-TER-BUFY’, 2, t. [counterand buff] ‘To strike 
back or in'an opposite direction ; to drive back; to 
stop by 2 blow-or impulse in front. Dryden. 
€OUN'TER-BUFF, zx. A blow in an opposite direc- 
tion ; a stroke that stops motion or causes a recoil. , 
bs Sidney. 
©OUN-TER-BUFF’ED, (-buft,) pp. Struck with a 
blow in opposition. 
©OUN'TER-CAST, xn.’ Delusive contrivance ; contra- 
ry cast. Spenser. 
€OUN'TER-€AST-ER, zn. . [counter and caster.] A 
caster of accounts ; a reckoner ; a book-keeper, in 
contempt. Shak, 
€OUN’TER-CHANGE, n. [counter and change] Ex- 
change ; reciprocation. 
€OUN-TER-CHANGE’, v. t To give and receive ; or 
to cause to change places. 
€COUN-TER-CHANG’ED, pp. Exchanged. In herald- 
ry, intermixed, as the colors of the field and charge. 
€OUN-TER-CHANGI/ING, ppr. Exchanging ; inter- 
mixing. i 
€0UN'TER-CHARGE, n. An opposite eliarge. 
€OUN'TER-CHARM, x. [counter and char'm,]. That 
which has the power of-dissolving or. opposing the 
effect of a charm. 5 send 
€OUN-T'ER-CHARM’, v. t. To destroy 
enchantment. 4 
€OUN-TER-CHARM’ED, pp. Defeated: by contrary 
charms. ; © 
€OUN-TER-CHARWM'ING, ppr. Destroying the-effect 
by opposite charms. nies 
€OUN-TER-CHECK’, »v. t. [counter‘and oheck.] To 
oppose or stop by some obstacle ; to check. 
€OUN'TER-CHECK; z. Check ; stop; rebuke ; or a 
censure to check a reprover. Ks Bai 
€OUN-TER-CHECK’ED, (-chekt,) pp. 


stopped. 
€OUN-TER-CHECKI/ING, ppr. Checking’by hinder- 


ance, 
€OUN'TER-€UR-RENT, a. [counter and: current.] 
* Running in an opposite direction. Kirwan. 
€OUN'/TER-€UR-RENT, zn. A current’in an oppo- 
site direction. 
€OUN'TER-DIS-TINE/TION, n. Contradistinction. 
ne More. 
€OUN'TER-DRAIN, ‘n. A drain parallel to’a canal 
or embanked water-course, for collecting the soakage 
‘water. : Guilt. 
€OUN-TER-DRAW!, v. t. [counter and draw.]. In 
-painting, to copy a design or painting, by means of a 
fine linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other transparent 
matter, whereon the strokes appéaring through, they 
are traced with a pencil. The same is done on glass, 
and with frames or nets divided into squares with 
silk or thread, or by means of instruments, as the 
parallelogram, Encyc. 
€OUN-TER-DRAW'ING, ppr. Copying by means of 
lines drawn on some transparent matter. 
€0OUN-TER-DRAWN', pp. Copied from lines drawn 
on something else. y 
€OUN-TER-EV'L-DENCE, n. [counter and evidence.] 
Opposite evidence ; evidence or testimony which op- 
ses other evidence. _ Burnet. 
©OUN'TER-FEIT, (Koun‘ter-fit,) v. &. [Fr. contrefaire, 
contrefuit; contre and faire, to make; L. contra. an 
facio ; It. contraffare, contraffatto ; Sp. contrahacer, con- 
trahecho.} 

1.. To forge 5. to copy or imitate, without authority 
or right, and witha view to deceive or defraud, by 
passing the copy or thing forged for that which is 
original or genuine; as, to counterfeit coin, bank- 
notes, a seal, a bond, a deed, or other instrument in 
writing,the handwriting or signature of another, &c. 
To make a likeness or resemblance of any thing with 
a view to defraud. 

2. To imitate; to copy ; to make or put on 4 re- 
semblance; as, to counterfeit the voice of another 
person ;, to counterfeit, piety. 

©OUN'TER-FEIT, v. i. To feign; to dissemble ; to 
cerry on a fiction or déception. Shak. 

€COUN'TER-FEIT, a. «Forged; fictitious ; fatse ; fab- 
ricated without right; made in imitation of some- 
thing else, with a view to defraud, by passing the 
false copy for genuine or original ; as, counterfeit coin ; 


“ Pope. 
effect of 


Ye 


Opposed ; 


CO’ 


a counterfeit bond or deed; a counterfeit bill of ex- 
change. 

2, Assuming the appearance Of something ; false ; 
hypocritical ;, as, a counterfeit friend. 

3. Having the resemblance of ; false ; not genuine ; 
as, counterfeit modesty. 


€OUN'TER=FEIT, (koun'ter-fit,) ». A cheat; a de-' 


ceitful person; one who pretends to be what he is 
not. one who personates another ; an impostor. 

2. In law, one who obtains money or goods by 
counterfeit letters or false tokens. Encyc. 


3. That which is made in imitation of sumething, |) 


but without lawful authority, and with a view to de- 
fraud, by passing the false for the true. We say, the 
note is a counterfeit, : ; 
€OUN'TER-FEIT-ED, pp. or a, Forged; made in 
pt aes of something, with a view to defraud ;.cop- 
ied ; imitated ; feigned. 
vOUN er hae mn. One who counterfeits; a 
orger.. 


2, One who copies or imitates; one Who.assumes. 


a false appearance, 
3. One who endeavors to set off a thing in false 


colors. 
€OUN'TER-FEIT-ING, n. The act of forging ; the 
making of a counterféit resemblance. 
€OUN'TER-FEIT-ING, ppr. Forging ; feigning. 
COE LEP ELSs adv. By forgery ; falsely ; fic- 
titiously. 
€OUN-TER-FER’/MENT, n. [counter and ferment ] 
Ferment opposed to ferment. Addison 
€OUN-TER-FE/SANCE, n, [Fr. contrefaisance,] 
The act of forging ; forgery. ey 
€OUN'TER-FOIL, zm. That part of a tally struck 
€OUN'TER-STOEK, { in the exchequer, which is 
Kept by an officer in that court, the other-being deliv- 
ered to the person who has lent the king money on 
the account, and is called the stock. Bailey. 
€OUN'TER-FORT 2. {counter and fort.] A buttress, 
spur, or pillar, serving to support a wall or terrace 
subject.to bulge. Chambers.- 
COUN‘TER-GAGE, n. fcounterand gage.] In car- 
~pentry, a method uséd to measure the joints, by trans- 
ferring, as, for instance, the breadth of. a mortise to 
the place where the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit each other. (hilt. 


COUN'TER-GUARD, n. [counter and guard.] In for | 


tification, a small rampart, or work raised before the 
point of a bastion, consisting of two long faces par- 
allel to the faces of the bastion, making a saHent an- 
le, to preserve the bastion. It is sometimes of a 
ifferent shape, or differently situated. Encyc. 


€OUN TER-IN‘FLU-ENCE, v. t. To hinder by op-' 


posing influence. [Little used.] ‘Scott. 
€OUN-TER-IN’ FLU-EN-CED, (-in/flu-enst,) pp. Hin- 
suet by opposing influence. : 
€OUN-TER-IN/FLU-EN-CING, ppr. Opposing by 
opposing influence. 
€OUN'TER-LIGHT, (-lite,) n. [counter and light.] A 
light opposite to any thing, which makes it appear to 
disadvantage. Chambers. 
€OUN-TER-MAND’, v. t. [Fr. contremander ; contre 
and mander, L.. mando, to command.] 

1. To revoke a former command ; or to give an or- 
der contrary to one before given, which annuls a for- 
mer command, and forbids its execution , as, to cown- 

-termand orders. 
2. To oppose ; to contradict the orders of another 
_3. To prohibit. [Little used.] Harvey. 
€COUN'TER-MAND, n. A contrary order; revocation 
_of a formér order or.command. 
€OUN-TER-MAND/ED, pp. Revoked; annulled, 
an: order, 
€OUN-TER-MAND/ING, -ppr. Revoking a former 
order; giving directions contrary to a ‘former com- 


_ mand 4 
€OUN-TER-MARCH/, v. %. [counter and march.] To 
march back. } 
€OUN/TER-MARCH ,”. A marching back j 3 return. 
ing. 
2. A change of the wings or face Of a battalion, so 


as 


as to bring jie right to the left, or ‘the front into the’ 


“rear. : 4 
3. A change of measures ; 


€OUN-TER-MARCH/ED, (-m4reht,) pp. 
back. 2 ; 
€OUN-TER-MARCHI/ING, ppr. or n. Marching back. 
€OUN/TER-MARK, x. [counter and mark.] A second 
or third mark put on a bale of goods belonging to 
several merchants, that it may not -be. opened, but in 
the presence of al! the owners. 
2. The mark of the goldsmitlis? company, to show 
ue metal to be standard, added to that of 
cer. 


Burnet, 


3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horses, |. 


that have outgrown their natural mark, to disguise 
their age. 

4. A mark added toa medal, a long time after it 
has been struck, by which its sevezal changes.of val- 
ue may be known. Chambers. 

€OUN-TER-MARK’, v. t. To mark the corner teeth 
of a horse by an artificial cavity, to disguise his age. 
Farrier’s. Dict. 


Ulier.- * 


alteration af -conduct.: 
_Marched ( 


the arti- | 
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ae - apis, 
€OUN'TER-MINE, n. [counter and mine.} In nn at | 
affairs, a well and gallery sunk in the earth, an 
running under ground, in search of the enemy’s 
mine, or till it meets it, to defeat its effect.. g 
Military Dict, 
2. Means of opposition or counteraction, Sidney. 
3, A stratagem or project to frustrate any contrive 
ance, ; 
€OUN-TER-MINE’, v. t. To sink a well and gallery 
“in the earth, in search of an enemy’s mine, to frus- 
trate his designs, ; 
2. To counterwork ; to frustrate by secret and op- 
posite measures. 
€OUN-TER-MIN/ED, pp. Counterworked. 
€OUN-TER-MIN'ING, ppr. Sinking a mine to frus- 
trate another mine, 
COUN'TER-MO-TION, z. [counter and motion.] A 
opposite motion ; a motion counteracting another. 
Digby. Collier. 
€OUN-TER-MO'TIVE, n. An opposite motive. 
€OUN-TER-MOVE’, v. t. or i, To move ina contrar 
‘direction, or in opposition to another. 
€OUN'TER-MOVE-MENT, nx. A movement in 0; 
position to another. 
€OUN-TER-MOV'ING, ppr. Moving in an opposite 
direction, 
€OUN'TER-MORE, 7z. 
mur, L, murus, a wall. 
A wall raised. behind another, to supply its place, 
when a breach is made. 
€OUN’TER-MORE, v.t. To fortify with a wall be- 
hind another, be 
ROSE PER OaCE Dy pp. Fortified by. a wall behind 
another. ; 
€OUN'TER-MUR-ING, ppr; Fortifying by a wall be- 
hind-another. .. 
€OUN’TER-NAT!U-RAL, a. [counter and natural.} 
' Contrary to nature. . Harvey. 
€OUN'TER-NE-GO-TIJ-A/TION, n. [counter und ne- 
gotiation.] Negotiation in opposicion to other negotia- 


‘tion. 4 
€OUN'TER-NOISE, zn. {countér and noise.] A noise 
-or sound by which another noise er sound is over- 
powered. Calamy. 
€OUN’TER-O'PEN-ING, 2. [counter and epening:| 
ii- 


[Fr. contremur; contre and 


An aperture or vent-on the opposite side, or in a 
ferent place. _ Sharp. 
®OUN'TER-PACE, n, [éounter and pace.] A step or 
“measure in opposition to another; contrary measure 
or attempt. . Swift. 
€OUN'TER-PAL-ED, ‘a.- [counter and -pale,] in her- 
aldry, is when-the escutcheon is divided. into twelve 
pales parted \perfesse, the two colors being counter- 
changed, sa that the upper and lower are of different 
colors. 3 Encyc. 

€OUN'TER-PANE,_ 2. - ‘A particular kind of coverlet 
fora bed. [See Countzrrornt. 

2. One part of an indenture. [-Obs.] B. Jonson. 

€OUN'TER-PART, n. {counter and part.) The cor- 
respondent part; the part that answers to another, 
as the two papers of a contract or indentures ; a copy ; 
a duplicate. Also, the part which fits another, as the 
key of a cipher. Addison. Johnson. 

2. In music, the part to be applied to another; as, 
the base is the counterpart to the treble. 

Bailey. Encye. 
€OUN-TER-PAS/SANT, a. [counter and passant, ]- in 
heraldry, is when two lions in a coat of arnis are rep- 
resented as going contrary ways. - Bailey. Encyc. 
€OUN!/TER-PE-TI'/TLION, (-pe-tish/un,) 2. A pe- 
tition in opposition to another. Clarendon. 
€OUN'TER-PLEA,n. [counter and plea.] In law,a 
replication to a plea, or request. Covel. 
€OUN-TER-PLOT", v. t. [counter and plot.] To op- 
pose one plot to-another ; toattempt to frustrate. strat- 
agem by stratagem. ° ' 
COUN'TER-PLOT, ¢. A-plot.or artifice opposed to 
another. L’Estrange: 
€OUN-TER-PLOT’TING, x, A plotting in opposition 
‘to a styatagem. i 
€OUN'TER-POINT, pn. [Fr. sontrepointe ; “Arm, con- 
treppentenn ; It. contrappunto ;. contre and point.] 

1, A coverlet,; a cover for a bed, stitched or woven 

in ‘squares. It has been .corrupted into Counten- 
. PANE. 

2. In‘ntusic, counterpoint is when the musical char- 
acters ‘by which the notes -in each part are signified, 
are-placed in such a manner, each with respect to 
each, as to show how the parts answer ene to an- 
other: Encyc. Busby. 

The term is now synonymous with harmony, and 
nearly so with composition. . Cys, 

3. An opposite point, Sandys, 

€OUN'TER-POISE, ». t. [Fr. contrepeser’; It. contrap 
pesare; Sp. contrapesar ; contre, contra, and peser, pe- 
sar, to weigh. See Porsz.]} 

I. To counterbalance’; to weigh against with equal 
weight ; to be equiponderant to ;.to equal in weigit. 

The force ‘and distance of weights counterpoising-each other, 

Tie taverns Nile be counterpoised by a 

A fastened about the pulley to the axis. | 

2. To act against with equal power or effect; to 

balance. The wisdom of the senéte may be able to. 


ig by. 
lummet 
ins. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. — METE, PREY-—PINE, MARINE, ‘BIRD. — NOTE; DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 


Zia *: 
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- counterpoise the rash impetuosity of a democratic, 


se. 
eOUNTER-POISE, 2. [Fr. contrepoids ; It. contrap- 
peso; Sp. contrapeso. i 
-1. Equal weight acting in opposition to something ; 
‘equiponderance ; a weight sufficient to balance anoth- 
er in the opposite scale; equal balance. Milton. 
_, 2. Equal power or force acting in opposition ; a 
oe “sufficient. to balance another force ; equipol- 
“lence. ~~ 
The second nobles are a counterpoise to the higher nobniny® i 
COT. 


_ 3) In the manege,a position of the rider in which 
his. body is duly. balanced in his seat, not inclined 
more to one side than the other. . Encyc. 
€GUN'FER-POIS-ED, pp. Balanced by an equivalent 
é posing weizht, or by equal power. 
'TER-POIS-ING, ppr. ora. Balancing by,equal 
Weight in the opposite scale,.or by equal power. 
COUN'TER-POLS ON, (-poi'zn,) n. Te erd and pot- 
son.] Ong poison that destroys the effect of another ; 
‘ar Butidote ; a medicine that obviates the effects of 
poison. ¢ 2 4 - Arbuthnot. 
€OUNTER-FRAE€-FICE, 2. Practice in opposition 
to another b r 
€OUN'TER-PRESS-URE, n. [counter and pressure] 
Opposing pressure ; a force or pressure that acts in a 
contrary direction Blackmore. 
€OUN'TER-PROJ-E€T,n. [counter'and project.) A 
project, scheme, or proposal, of oné party, given in 
Opposition to another, before given by the other par- 
ty; asin the negotiation of a treaty: p ft. 
€OUN'TER-PROOF, n. [counter and proof.] In en- 
graving, a print taken off from snother fresh pri:ted, 
which, by being passed through the press; gives the 


figure of ths former, ‘but inverted. Brande. 
COUN’TER-PRGOVE, v. t, [counter and prove.) To 
take off a design in black lead or red chalk, -by 


passing it through a rolling press with another piece 
of paper, both being moistened with a sponge. 
Chambers. 
€OUN'TER-PROV-ED, pp. See the verb. 
€OUN'TER-PROV-ING, ppr. See the verb. 
€OUN-TER-REV-O-LU’TION, x. A revolution ép- 
« . posed to a former one, and restoring a former state 
, of things. R a) ’ 
€OUN’TER-REV-O-LU'TION-A-RY, @ Pertaining 
4o a sounter-revolution. : : 
€OUN'TER-REV-O-LU/TION-IST, m. ‘One engaged 
in orbefriending a counter-revolution. 


€OUN'TER-ROLL, x. [counter and roll.]” In lew, a 
counterpart or copy of the roils, relating to appeals, | 
inquests, &c; Z ailey. 


% 
2.-As averb, this word is contracted into Controx, 
which see. 
€OUN-TER-ROL'MENT, n; A counter account. [See 
« Cont: 


oe ’ 
€OQUN-THR-SA'LI-ENT, a. [Fr. contre and saillir, to | 


fn heraldry, is when two beasts are borne in a 
at leaping from each other. Bailey. 
€OUN'TER-SEARP, n. [Fr. contrescarpe; It. contra- 
scarpa; Sp. contracscarpa; contre and escarpe, scarpa, 

escarpa, a slope, from the root of carve.) 

In fortification, the exterior talus er slope of the 
ditch, or the talus that supports the earth of the cov- 
ered way ; but it often signifies the whole covered 
way, with its parapet and glacis ; as when it is said, 
the enemy have lodged themselves on the counter- 
scarp. ; Harris. Encyc. 

€OUN'TER-SECUF-FLE, x. Opposite scuffle ; contest. 

€OUN'TER-SEAL, v.t. To seal with another. Shak, 
€OUN’TER-SEAL-ED, pp. Sealed with another. 
€OUN'TER-SEAL-ING, ppr. Sealing with another. 
€OUN'TER-SE-€CURE’, v. t. [counter and secure.] 
‘To secure one who has given security." 
€OUN/TER-SE-COU/RI-TY,n, Security given to one 
twho has entered into bonds or become surety for 
another. . Bailey. 
€OUN'TER-SENSE, nz. Opposite meaning. Hoivell. 
€OUN'TER-SIGN, (-sine,) v. t. [counter and stgn.]} 
Literally, to sign on the opposite side of an instrument 
or writing ; hence, to sign, as secretary or other sub- 
ordinate officer, a writing signed by a-principal or 
superior, to attest the authenticity of the, writing. 
‘Thus charters signed by a king are countersigned by 
a secretary Bank notes, signed by the president, 
are countersigned by the cashier. 

SOUN'TER-SIGN, n. A private signal, word, or 
phrase, given to soldiers on guard, with orders to let 
mo man pass unless he first names that sign ; a mili- 
tary watchword. Advance, and give the countersign. 
' 2, The signature of a secretary or other subordi- 
nate officer to a writing signed by the principal or 
superior, to attest its authenticity, ~ 

E€OUN'TER-SIG-NAL, 2. A signal to answer or cor- 
respond to another; @ naval term. 

€OUN’TER-SIG/NA-TURE, n. The name of a sec- 
retary or other subordinate officer countersigned to 
a@ wniting. 

Below the im 

of the 


jal name is commonly a counter-signature of one 
ministers. - Tooke. 
€OUN'TER-SIGN-ED, pp. Signed by a secretary or 
other subordinate officer. 
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€OUN’TER-SIGN-ING, ppr. Attesting by the signa~ 

- ture of a subordinate officer. 

€OUN’TER-SINK, v. t. To drill a conical depression 
in- wood or metal, as in a hole for a screw. 

cCOUN’TER-SINK, z. ° A diill or bracebit for counter- 

, Sinking. 

tOUN’TER-SINK-ING, ppr. See the verb. 

€OUN-TER-STAT/UTE, x. ‘A contrary statute or 
ordinance. Milton. 


€OUN'TER-STROKE, x. A contrary stroke; a stroke |' 
Spenser. . |, 


returned. : 
€OUN’TER-SUNK, pp. See the verb. 
€OUN-TER-SURE/TY, n. A counter-bond, or a 
2 surety to secure one that has given security. — 
€OUN'TER-SWAY, n.. Contrary sway ; anne in- 


fluence. 5 
€OUN'TER-TAL-LY, nv, A tally ‘corresponding to 
another. 
€OUN'TER-TASTE, x. -[counter-and taste.] Oppo- 
site or false taste. Shenstone. 
€OUN-TER-TEN/OR, ) 2. - [counter and tenor.] In 
€OUN'TER,. “music, one. of the middle 
parts, between the tenor and the treble ; high tenor. 
€OUN/TER-TIDE, n. [counter and tide.] Contrary 


tide. Dryden. 
€OUN'TER-TIME,.n. [counter and ;time.] In the 
manege, the defense or resistance.-of a horse, that in- 
terrupts his cadence and the measure.of his manege, 
occusioned by a bad horseman, or the bad temper of 
the horse. “ Encyc. 
_2. Resistance ; opposition. i 
€OUN/TER-TURN, xn. The 
puts an end to expectation. ryden. 
€0OUN-TER-VAIL’, v.-t. [counter and L. valeo, to 
avail or be strong. 
‘To act against with equal force or power; to 
equal; to act with equivalent effect agaiust any 
thing ; to balance ; to compensate ; as, the profit will 
hardly countervail the inconveniences. 
Although the enemy could not countervail the king’s damage. — 
Esth. vii, ? 
€OUN'TER-VAIL, n. Equal weight or strength; 
power or value sufficient to obviate any effect ; 
equal weight or value ; compensation ; requital. 
Spenser. South, 


den. 
height of a pay which 


‘| €COUN-TER-VAIL’ED, pp. . Acted against with equal 


force or power; balanced; compensated. 
€OUN-TER-VAIL'ING, ppr. or a. Opposing. with 
equal strength or value; balancing, obviating in 


- effect. 

€OUN'TER-VIEW, (-vu,)z. [counter-and view.] An 
opposite or opposing view ; opposition ; 4 a in 
which two persons front each uther. Milton. 

2. Contrast ; a position in which two dissimilar 

things illustrate each other by opposition. * Swift.” 

€OUN'TER-VOTE, v. t. To vote in opposition ; to 
outvote. Scott. 

€OUN’/TER-WEIGH, (-wa,) v.t. [See Werrcu.] To 
weigh against ; to counterbalance, Ascham. 


€OUN'TER-WHEEL, v.t. To cause to wheel in an. 


opposite direction. 
€OUN/TER-WHEEL-ING, ppr. 

an opposite direction. 
€OUN’TER-WIND, xn. Contrary wind. . 
€OUN-TEB-WORK’, (-wurk,) v.t. [See Worx.] To 

work in Opposition to ; to counteract ; to hinder any 

effect by contrary operations. 

That counterworks each folly and caprice, Pope. 


€OUN-TER-WORK’ING, ppr. Working. in opposi- 
tion ; counteracting. ; , ! 
€OUN-TER-WROUGHT",(-rawt,) pp, Couriteracted ; 
opposed by contrary action. 
€OUNT'ESS, n._ [Fr. comtesse; It: contessa; Sp,.con- 
desa. See Count.] ” 
. The consort of an earl or count. 
€OUNT'ING, ppr. Sk: reckoning. 
€OUNT'ING-IIOUSE, } nr. “[Se 
€OUNT/ING-ROOM, The. house or room appro- 
priated ky merchants, traders, and mariufacturers, to 
the business of keeping their- books, accounts, letters, 
and papers. ‘ 
UNT'LNG,'n. The.act-of computing or reckoning. 
€OUNT'LESS, a. [count and less.}) That which can 
not be counted ; not.having the number ascertained, 
not ascertainable; innumerable. The sands of the 
-sea-shore are countless. 


Causing to move in 


, 
€6UN'TRI-FI-ED, (kun/tre-fide,) a.. Rustic; rural ;) 


having the appearance and manners of the country. 
: Todd. Rich. Dict. 
€GOUN'TRY, (Kun‘try,) -n. pre correct orthography. 
would be Conrry, Fr. contrée, It, contrada, contracted 
from L. conterra, con and terra, land adjacent to a 
city. Hence, the citizens say, ** Let us go into the 
courntry.”? The Latin has conterraneus, a countryman. ]° 

1, Properly, the Jand lying about or near a city}. 
the territory situated in the vicinity of a city. Our 
friend has a seat in the country, a few miles from 
town. Sce Marky. Luke viii. Hence, 

2. The whole territory of a kingdom or state, as 
opposed to city. We say, ‘* The gentleman has a seat 
a the country,’’ at any distance from town indefinitely. 

ence, 

3, Any tract of land, or inhabited land; any re- 


e Counr, the verb.] |. 
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“gion, as distinguished from other regions; a king- 
dom, state, or lesser district. We speak of all the- 
countries of Europe or Asia. 

‘ And they came into the country of Moab. ~ Ruth |. 


4. The kingdom, state, of territory, in which one 
is born ; the land of nativity ; or the particular dis- 
trict indefinitely in which one is bom. America is 
my country, or England is my country. 5 

Lasdn said, It must not be so done in our country, —Gen. 

xxx. 

5. The region in which one resides, 

Baisgoursedt in the land of promise, as in a foreign country. — 

6. Land, as opposed to water ; or inhabited territory. 

The shipmen deemed that they drew-near to some country. — 

Acw. xxvii. 

7. The inhabitants of a region. 

All the country wept with a loud veice. —2 Sam, xv. 

8. A place of residence; a region of permanent 
habitation. ; 

They declare plainly that they! seek a country. — Heb. xi. 

They desire a better country, that is, a heavenly. — Heb. xi. 

9. In law, a jury. or jurors; as, trial by the oun- 
try, per pais. 

€OUN'TRY, (kun‘try,) a, Pertaining to the*country 

or territory at a distance from a city ; rural; rustic ; 

as, a country town; a country seat; a country squire ; 

a.country life; the country party, as opposed to city 
y- of : 

2. Pertaining or peculiar to one’s own country. 

He spoke in his country language. Maccabees. 


3.’ Rude ; ignorant. ‘ Dryden. 
€6UN'TRY DANCE, xn. [Fr. contre danse.] A dance 
in which the partners are arranged opposite to each 
other in lines. Originally and properly, Contra- 


DANCE. __- 

€OUN’TRY-MAN, n. One born in the same country 
with another. This man is my countryman. See 2 
Cor, xi. 26. - ? 

2. One who dwells in the country, as opposed to 
citizen ; a rustic; a farmer or husbandman; a man 
of plain, unpolished manners. 

3. An inhabitant or native of a region. What 
countryman is he? - 

€0UN'TRY SEAT, x. A.dwelling in the’ country 
used as a place of retirement from the city. 

€OUNT’-WHEEL, n. The wheel ina clock which 
moves round and causes it to strike. . 

€OUN’TY, n. [Fr. compté; Sp. condado; It. contéa;z 
L. comitatus. . See Count. ] 
_ 1. Originally, an earldom ; the district or territory; 
of acount cr earl. Now, a circuit or Wathen 
portion-of a state-or kingdom, separated from the 
rest of the territory, for certain purposes. in the ad- 
ministration of justice. It is called also a shire. 
[See Strre.] Each county has its sheriff and its 
conrt,.with other officers employed in the adminis- 
tration of Justice, and the execution of thé laws. In 
England. there are fifty-two counties, and in each is 
a lord-lieutenant, who has command of the militia. 
The several States of America are divided by law 
into counties, in each of which is a county court of 
inferior jurisdiction ; and in each the supreme court 
of the State holds stated sessions. 

2. A count; an earl or lord.- [Obs.] Shak. 

County palatine, in.England, is a county distin- 
guished by particular privileges ;so called a palatio, the 
palace, because the owner had originally royal powers, 
or the same powers, in the administration of justice, 
as the king had in his palace ; but their powers are 
‘now abridged. The counties palatine, in England, 
are Lancaster, Chester, and Durham. ~ 

County corporate, is 2 county invested with partic- 
ular privileges by charter or royal grant, as Lon- 
don, York, tol, &c. : 

€OUN'TY, a. Pertaining to a county ; as, county court 

COUNTY €OURT, 2. A court whose jurisdiction is 
limited to a county, and whose powers, in America, 
depend on statutes. Ir England, it is incident to 
the jurisdiction of the sheriff. ; é 

€OUN'TY. TOWN, 2. That town where the various 
courts of a county are held. In the Western States, it 
is improperly called a county seat. . 

COUP DE GRACE’, (koo-de-gras’,) [Fr.] Literally, the 
stroke of mercy by which an executioner ends the 
sufferings of one on the rack, &c., by death. Hence,.a 
decisive, finishing stroke:; a finisher. 

COUP DE MAIN’, (koo-de-mang’,) [Fr.] An in- 
stantaneous and. unexpected attack.or-enterprise. 

shiek D’ GIL, (koo-dale’,) [Fr.] Slight view ; glance 
of the eye. 

COUP DE-TAT, ada! ») {Fr.] A sndden, de- 
cisive blow, in politics ; a stroke of policy. 

COUP DE SO-LEIL’, (Koo-de-so-lale';) [Fr.] A stroke 

.of the sun. 

COU-PE’, (koo-pa’,) -n. The front apartment of a 
French diligence. 

€6U-PEE’, (koo-pée’,) n. [Fr. couper,; to cut.] 

A motion in dancing, when one leg is a Jittle bent, 
and suspended from the ground, and with the other 
a motion is made forward. _° Chambers, 
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GOUP'LE, (kup’pl) n.- (Fr. couple; L, copula; It. Sp, 


; Arm. couble; D. koppel; G.kuppel; Sw. koppel }+ 


Dan. kobbel ;.Heb. $52; Ch. id., and $pp, to double 
or fold ; Syr. id. ; Sam., to shut. ’ 

1. Two of the same species or kind, and. near in 
place, or considered together ; as, a couple of men; a 
couple of oranges. I have planted a couple of cherry- 
trees. We can not call a horse and an ox a.couple, 
unless we add a generic tern). Of a horse and ox 
feeding in a pasture, we should say, a couple of ani- 
mals. Among huntsmen and soldiers, brace is used 
for couple; as,a brace of ducks; a brace of pistols. 
Couple differs from pair, which implies, strictly, not 
only things of the same kind, but likeness, equality, 
or customary association. A ‘pair is u couple, but a 
couple may. or may not be a pair. f : 

- 2 ‘Pwo things of. any kind connected ‘or linked to- 
ether. i 
. 3..A male and femdle tohnectéd.by marriage, be- 
trothed, or allied; as, a married couple's a young 

le. ; : 

4. That which links or connects two things togeth- 
er; achain. 


€5UP'LE, (kup’pl,) v. & [Fr. coupler ; L. copulo ; Sp. 


copular ; It. copulare.} , 
1, To link, chain, or connect one thing with an- 
other ; to sew or fasten together. 


Thou shalt couple the curtains with hooks, — Ex. xxvi- 

2. To marry’; to wed ; to unite, as husband and wife. 
€5UP'LE, v. i. To embrace, as the sexes. Dryden. 
€OUP’LED, (kup’pld) pp. or a. United, as two things ; 

linked ; ‘married. G 


Coupled columns ; in architecture, columns arranged | 


in pairs half a diameter apart. 
€5UP’LE-BEG-GAR, nr. One who makes it his busi- 
ness to marry beggars to each other. Swift. 
€OUP’/LE-MENT. renner) n. Union. Spenser. 
€OUP'LET, (kup/tt 
of rhymes. © ~ , 
.2. A-division of a hymn or ode, in which an equal 
number.or equal measure of verses is found in each 
part, called-a strophe. — 
“3. A'pair; as, a couplet of doves, [Wot used.] 
€OUP'LING, ppr. Uniting in couples; fastening or 
connecting together; embracing.» - 
€OUP/LING, n.. That which couples’ or connects, as 
a hook, chain, or bar; as, the coupling of a railroad 
car. -2 Chrom.-xxxiv. 
2. The act of coupli 


ng. . i 
€OUP’LING-BOX, (kup’piing-box,) nm. In machinéry, 


‘something that permanently connects two shafts ; 
usually, a tube or strong cylinder embracing the end’ 


of each shaft, with a pin or bolt passed through each. | 


ists ‘ o Hebert. 
€6UP/LING-PIN, x. A pin used for coupling or join- 
| jing together railroad cars and other machinery. 
C6U-PON', (koo-pong’,) 2. t 
~ .tificate, printed at the bottom of transferable bonds, 
eee railroad, &c.,):given for a term -of years. 
‘There are as many of these certificates-as there are 
payments of interest to be made. At each time of 
payment one is cut of, and presented for payment. 
Henee its name, coupon, ‘or cut off: 5 
€©5UR/AGE, (Kur’raj) n. [Fr., from ceur, L. cor, the 
heart ; Arm, couraich ; Sp. corage; Port. coragem; It. 
‘coraggio.} : : 4 
Bravery ; intrepidity ; that quality of mind which 
enables men to encounter danger and difficulties with 
firmness, or without fear or depression of ‘spirits ; 
valor; boldness ; resolution. . It is a constituent part 
of fortitude; but fortitude implies patience to bear 
continued suffering. 
Courage that grows from consutution often forsakes a man when 
he has vecasion for it; courage which arises from a sense of. 
duty acts in a uniform manner. i 
Be strong and of good courage. — Deut. xxxi. 


COUR-A'/GEOUS, (kur-ra/jus,) a Brave ; bold; dar- 
ing; intrepid; hardy to encounter difficulties and 
dangers ; adventurous ; enterprising. 

Be thou strong and courageous. —Josh. 1. 


€OUR-A'/GEOUS-LY, adv. With courage; bravely ; 
boldly ; stoutly. 3 : 

€5UR-A'GEOUS-NESS, n. Courage ; boldness ; brav- 
ery ; intrepidity 3 spirit ; valor. 

SOO RAN'TO, ; n, [Fr. courante, running.] 

J. A piece of music in triple time; also, a kind of 
dance, consisting of a time, a step, a balance, and a 
coupee. : Encyc. 

2. A title of a newspaper, so called from its rapid 
circulation. 

€6U-RAP’, n. A distemper in the East Indies ; a kind 
of herpes or itch in the armpits, groin, breast, and 


ace. Encyc. 
€OuURB, v. é bes courber.] 


Addizon, 


To bend. [Wot in a6] 
COURB, a. Crooked. [Wot in use.] 
€6UR/BA-RIL, n. Anime, a resinous substance which 
flows from the Hlymenea, a tree of South America ; 
used for varnishing. - Fourcroy. 
€5U'RI-ER, (koo!re-er,) n. [Fr. courier, from courir, 
to run, L, curro.] 


») m ([Fr.] Two verses; a pair 


[Fr.] _An-interest cer-" 


COU 


COU 


1. A messenger sent express for conveying letters | COURS/EY, n. Part of the hatches in a galley. ai 


or dispatches, usually on public business. 
2, The name of a newspaper. 
€GURSE, 2.. [Fr. course; Sp. curso; It. corso; It. 
cursa; from I.. cursus, from curro, to run, W. gyri, 
Eng. hurry. See Class Gr, No, 7, 15, 32, 34.] 

. 1.-In its general sense, a passing; a moving, or 
motion forward, in a direct or curving line ; apptica- 
ble to any body or substance, solid or fluid, 

Applied to animals, a running, or walking ; 
@ Career; a passing, or passage, with any leefes of 
swiftness indefinitely. 

Applied to fluids, a-flowing,.as in a stream in any 
direction ; as, a straight course, or winding course. 
It is applied to ‘water or other liquids, to air or wind, 
and to light, in the sense of motion or passing. i 

Applied to solid bodies; it signifies motion or pass- 
ing; as, the course of a rolling stone; the course of a 
carriage; the course of the earth in its orbit. 

' Applied to navigation, it signifies a passing or mo- 
tion on water, or in balloons in airs a voyage. 

2. The direction of motion; line of,advancing ; 
point of compass, in which motion,is 
what course shall the pilot steer? technical lan- 
guage, the angle contained between the nearest me- 
ridian and-that point of compass on which a ship 
sails in any direction. Mar. Dict. 

3..Ground on which 8 rate is nh. 

4. A passing or process ; the progress of any thing ; 
as, the course of an argument, or of a debate; a 

- course of thought or reflection. 
* 5. Order of proceeding or of passing from an an- 


cestor to an heir; as, the course of descent in in- } 


sheritance. 

6. Order; turn ; class; succession of one- to an- 
other in office or duty. 

Solomon appointed the courses of the priests. —2 Chron. vii. 


.7. Stated and orderly method of proceéding ; usual 
He obtainéd redress in due. course of law. } 


‘manner. 
Leave Nature to_her course. 

8. Series.of successive and methodical procedure ; 
a train of acts or applications ; as, a course of med- 
icine administered. 3 ! ; 

9,.A methodical series, applied to the arts” or sci- 
ences; a systemized order of. principles in‘arts or 
sciences, for illustration or instruction. ‘We say 
the-auther has completed a course of -pemariples oF of 
lectures in philosophy. Also, the order pursued ~by 


a student ; as, he has completed a course of studies 


in law or physics. ' 
“10. Manner of proceeding ; way of life or conduét ; 
deportment ; series of actions. 
That I might finish my course’ with Joy. — Acts xx. 
‘Their course is evil. — Jer. xxiii. 


11. Line of conduct; manner of proceeding; as,} 


“we know not what course to pursue. * : z 
12. Natural bent; propensity; uncontrolled will. 
Let riot a perverse child take his -own course; 
13. Tilt; act of running in the lists. 
14. Orderly structure ; system. 
The tongue setteth on fire the course of nature. — James iil, 


15. Any regular series. In architecture, a contin- 
ued range of stones, level or of the same hight 
‘throughout the whole length of the building, and not 
interrupted by any aperture. A laying of dricks, &c: 

16. The dishes set on table at one time; service 
of meat. 

17. Regularity ; order; regular succession ; as, let 
the classes follow in course. 

18. Empty form; as, compliments are often words 
of course. 

Of course; by consequence ; in regular or natural 
order ; in the common manner of proceeding; with- 
out special direction or provision. This effect will 
follow of course. If the defendant resides not in the 
State, the cause is continued of course. 

€6URSE, 2. t. To hunt; to pursue; to chase. 
We coursed him at the heels, Shak. 

2. To cause to run; to force. to moyea with speed. 


lay. 
3. To run through or emer... The blood clare elie 
winding arteries, The Bounding steed courses the 
dusty plain. ‘ 
€GURSE, v. i. To run ; to move -with speed ; to run 
or move #bout ; as, the blood courses. Shak, 
The greybounds coursed through the fielits. 
€0URS/ED, (korst,) pps Hunted ; chased; pursued ; 
caused to run, ka 
€OURS’ER, vn. A swift horse; a runner; a war 
horse; a word used chiefly in poetry. Dryden. Pope.” 
2. One who hunts; one who pursues the sport of 
coursing hares, Johnson. 


ry: 
4. A disputant, [Wot in use.] 
€5URS'/ES, x. pl. Ina ship, the principal sails, as the 
main-sail, fore-sail, and mizzen: sometimes the 
name is given to the stay-sails on the lower masts; 
also to the main stay-sails of all brigs and schooners, 
; Mar. Dict, 
2. Catamenia ; menstrual flux. 


arace ;* 


ected ; as, |. 


€OURS'ING, ppr. Hunting ; chasing ; running } flow- 
ing ; compelling to run. 

€OURS/ING, n. The act or sport of chasing and hunt- 
ing hares, foxes, or deer, 

€GURT, ». [Sax curt; Fr. cour; Arm. court; It. 
corte; Sp. corte; Port. corte; L. curia; Ir. cuirt. 
The primary sense and application are not perfectly 
obvious. Most probably the word is from a verb 
which signifies to go’ round, to collect. W. crr,a 


_ eircle ; Ay kaura, to go round, to collect, to 


bind. Hence applied to a yard or inclosure. . See 
Class Gr, No. 32, 34. It may possibly be allied to 
yard, Goth. gards; or it may be derived from a vérb 
signifying to cut off or separate, and ‘primarily sig- 
nify the fence that cuts off or excludes access: The 
former is most probable.] : 

1. An uncovered area before or behind a house, or 
in its center, and in the latter case usually surround- 
ed on all sides by the buildings ; in popular language, 
a court-yard. ~ 3 ‘Guilt, © 

2. A space inclosed-by houses, broader than, a 
street ; or a space forming a kind of recess froma 
public street. = n 

.3.-A palace ; the place of residence of a king or 
Sovereign prince. Europe. 

4. The hall, chamber, or place where justice is ad> 
ministered. 5 : 

St. Paul wan brought into the bi, court in Athens. 

* Bs en nr Atterbury. 

5. Persons who compose the retinue or council of 
a king or emperor. ‘emp 

6. The persons or judges assembled for hearin 
and deciding causes, civil, criminal, military, na’ 
or ecclesiastical; as, a court of law; a court of 
chancery ; a court martial ; a court of admiralty jan 
ecclesiastical court; court baron, &c, Hence, 

A Any jurisdiction, civil, military, or écelesiase 
tical. F : 

8. The art of pleasing; the: art of insinudtion:; 
Civility; flattery ; addréss to gain favor. Hence the 
phrase, to make court, to attempt to please’ by flattery. 
and address. ne f 

9. In Scripture, an inclosed part of the entrance 
into a palace. or housé.’ The tabernacle. one 
court; the temple, three. The first. was the constof 
the Gentiles; the second, the. court of .1srael, in 
which the people worshiped; the third “was the 
court of the priests, where the priests and Levites 
exercised their ministry. Hence, places of public 
worship are called the courts of the Lord. , 

10. In the United States, a legislature consisting of 
two houses ; as, the. General Court of Massachusetts. 
The original constitution of Connecticut established 
a General Court in 1639. é B. Trumbull 

11. A session of the legislature. 

€SURT, v. t. In a general sense, to flatter; té en- 
deavor to please by civilities and address; @ use of 
the word derived from the manners of a court. 

2. To woo ; to solicit for marriage. 

.A thousand court you, though they court in vain. Pope. 

8. To attempt to gain by address; to solicit; to 
seek ; as, to court commendation or applause. 

€OURT, v. % To act the courtier; to imitate the 
manners of the cuurt. 4 : 
€OURT-BAR/ON, x. A baron’s court; a court inci- 
dent to a manor. Blackstone. 
€OURT’-BRED, a. [See Breep.] Bred at court. 
€OURT’-BREED-ING, zn, Education at scour 


' Ne 
€G6URTBUB-BLE, n, The trifle of a court. Beaum. 
€OURT’-CHAP’LAIN, nm. A chaplain to a king op 

prince. : 
€OURT!-CUP'BOARD, n. The sideboard of sasjent 
deve, ' _ _ Whak. - 
€OURT'-PAY,n. A day in which a court sits to ad 
minister justice. : ; 4 
€OURT'-DRESS, n. A dregs suitable for.an appear 
ance at court or levee, h 


€GURT!-DRESS-ER, n. Aflatterer. _ Locke, 
€5URT’-FASH-ION, m The fashion of'a gourt. * 


€6URT-FA'VOR,7. A favor or benefit bestowed by 
a court or priace. . di? Estrange. | 
€6URT!’-HAND, 2. _The hand or manner of writing 
used in records and judicial proceedings, Shak. — 
€6URT’-HOUSE, n. A house in which established 
courts are heid, or a house appropriated to courts 
and public meetings. | ’ America, 
€6URT!-LA-DY, x. A lady who attends or is con- 
versant in court. ‘a ‘ 
€6URT!-LEET, zn. A court of record held once a 
year, in a particular hundred, lordship, or manor, bo 
fore the steward of the leet. 4 , 
€OURT’-MAR'TIAL, n. ; pl. Courts-Mantian. A 
court consisting of military or naval officers, for the 
trial of offenses of a military or naval character. , 
€6URT’-PLAS-TER, n. Sticking-plaster made. of 
silk, with seme adhesive substance, commonly gum 
benzoin, on one side. ; Ore, 
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cou 
“tn alate etd n. A court or inclosure round a 
11S, 
SOURT’ED, pp, Flattered ; wooed ; solicited in mar- 


riage-; sought. 
€OURT'E-OUS, (kurt/e-us,) @. [from court; Fr. cour- 
tois; It. cortese; Sp. cortes. 
1. Polite ; well-bred ; being of elegant manners ; 
civil; obliging ; condescending ; applied to persons. 
2. Polite; civil; graceful; elegant; complaisant ; 
applied to manners, &c. 
£OURT/E-OUS-LY, adv. In a courtcons manner ; 
with obliging civility and condescensia ; complai- 


santly. : 
€OURT’E-OUS-NESS, n. Civility of manners; obli- 
ng condescension ; complaisance. 
€OURT’ER, n. One whocourts; one who solicits in 
cee Sherwood. 
€SURT’/E-BAN, (kurt/e-zan,) n. [Fr. courtisane; Sp. 
cortesuna; from court.] 

A prostitute ; a woman who prostitutes herself for 
hire, especially to men of rank. : 

©OURT'E-SY, (kurt’e-sy,) 7. 
cortesia; Port. cortezia; from 
courteous, from court. ] 

1. Elegance or politeness of manners ; especially, 
politeness connected with kindness; civility ; com- 
plaisance ; as, the gentleman shows great courtesy to 
strangers ; he treats his friends with great courtesy. 


Fr. courtoisie; Sp. It. 
r. courtois, Sp. curtes, 


2. An act of civility or respect ; an act of kindness 
or favor performed with politeness. Shak. Bacon. 
3. A favor; as, to hold upon cow , that isy not 


of right, but by indulgence. 

Tenure by soot or curtesy, is where a man mar- 
ries a woman seized of an estate of inHeritance, and 
has by her issue born alive which was capable of in- 
heriting her estate ; in this case, on the death of his 
wife, he holds the jands for his life, as tenant by cur- 
bee Blackstone. 

COURTE'SY, (kurt/sy,) n... The act of civility, re- 
spect, or reverence, performed by 2 woman; a fall or 


inclination of the body, corresponding*in design to |: 


the bow of a gentleman. 
€OURTE'SY, (kurt’/sy,) v. i. 
civility, porect, or reverence, as a woman. EB 
_ Note.—This word was formerly applied to the 
other sex ; but is now used only of the acts of rever- 
ence or civility performed by women. 
€OURT'E-SY, v.t. To treat with civility. [Wot in 


use. 
eSURTESY-IN G, (kurt/sy-ing,) pp?. Making an act 
of civility or respect, as females. - 
€OURT'IER, (kort/yur,) 2. [from court.] Aman who 
sttends or frequents the courts of princes. 
Be Dryden, 


acon. 
2, One who courts or solicits the favor of another; 
one who flatters to please ; one who possesses the art 
of gaining favor by address and complaisance. 
There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of the 
people than Richard J1I. Suckling. 
€OURT'IER-Y, x. The manners of a courtier. [Wot 
eee.) . B. Jonson. 
€OURT/ING, ppr. Flattering ; attempting to gain by 
address ; wooing ; soliciting in marriage. 
€GOURT'ING, n, The act of paying court; the act of 
soliciting in marriage. ‘ 
€SOURT'LIKE, a. Polite; elegant. Camden. 
€OURT’LI-NESS, n. [See Courtiy.] Elegance of 
manner; grace of mien; civility ; complaisance with 
dignity. Digby. 
€OURT'LING, n, A courtier; a retainer toa court. 
B. Jonson. 
€GURT'LY, a. [court and like.] Relating to a court ; 
elegant ; polite with dignity, applied to men and man- 
ners; flattering, applied to language. Pope. 
€OURT'LY, adv. In the manner of courts ; elegantly ; 
in a flattering manner. 
€OURT'SHIP, x. The act of soliciting favor. Swift. 
2. The act of wooing in love; solicitation of a 
woman to marriage. Dryden, 
3. Civility ; elegance of manners. [Obds.] Donne. 
€OUS/IN, (kuz'n,) 2. ([Fr. cousin. Qu. contracted 
from L. consobrinus, or consanguineus, or is it allied 
3) 


e: 
To perform an act of 


to the Persian ( pay g.a5 related, kindred ?] 


¥. Yn @ weneral sense, one collaterally related more 
remotely than a brother or sister. But, 

2. A iately, the son or daughter of an uncle. 
oraunt; the children of brothers and sisters being, 
usually denominated cousins, or cousin-germans, (from’ 
germanus, of the same stock.) In the second gener- 
ation, they are called second cousins. - ; 

3. Atitle given by a king to a nobleman, particu- 
larly to those of the council. Johnson. 

SGUS'IN, (kuz'n,) a. Allied. oe Chaucer. 
€OUS'IN-LY, (kuz/n-ly,) @. ike or becoming a 
cousin. ; 
€6US'SI-NET, (koos’si-net,) », [Fr.,acushiop.] ° 
. In architecture, a stone placed ou the impost of a 
pier for receiving the first stone of an arch. Also,: 
that:part of the Ionic capital between the abacus and; 
‘quarter round, which serves to fprm the volute. - 
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€6U-TEAU’, (koo-to’,)n. [Fr.,a knife.) A hanger, 
€6VE, nx. (Sax. cof, cofe, an inner room, aden. Qu. 
Obs. L. covum. The Spanish has the word with the 
Arabic prefix, alcoba and alcove; Port. alcova; It. alco- 


vo. It may be allied to cubby, W. cwd, a hollow place, | 


a cote or kennel ; or to cave, Ar. os kabba, to arch, 
ore 
or ls kauba, to make hollow.) 


A small inlet, creek, or bay; a recess in the, sea- 
shore, where vessels and boats may sometimés he 
sheltered from the winds and waves. * ' 


€0VE, v.t. To arch over; as, a coved ceiling, 


Swinburne. 
€OV’E-NA-BLE, a, [Old Fr.] Fit; suitable. — J 
iffe. 


Wic 
€6V'E-NANT, (kuv/e-nant,) n. [Fr. convenant, the 
participle of convenir, to agree ; 

. wvenio, to come ; Norm. conevence, a covenant; It. con- 
venzione, from L. conyentio. Literally, a coming to- 
gether ; a meeting or agreement of minds. ] 3 

1. A mutual consent. or agreement of two or more 
persons, to do or to forbear soMe act or thing, a con- 
tract ; stipulation, A covenant is created by deed in 
writing, sealed and executed ; or it may be implied 
in the contract. Encyc. Blackstone. 

2. A writing containing the terms of agreement or 
contract between parties ; or the clause of agreement 
in a deed containing the covenant. : 

3. In theology, the covenant of works, is that implied 
in the commands} prohibitions, and promises of God ; 
‘thelpromise of God to man that man’s perfect obedi- 
ence should entitle him to happiness. 
live: that do, and die. 

The covenant of redemption, is the mutual agree- 
ment between the.Father and Son, respecting the re- 
demption of sinners by, Christ. 

The covendnt' of grace, is that by which God en- 
gages to bestoW salvatibn on nan, upon the condition 
that man shall believe in Christ, and yield obedience 
to the terms of the gospel. | ruden. Encyc. 

4. In church affairs, a solemn agreement between 
the members of a church, that they will walk together 
according to the precepts of the gospel, in brotherly 
affection. _ 

€OV/E-NANT, (kuv’e-nant,) v.i. To enter into a for- 
mal agreement; to stipulate; to bind one’s self by 
contract. A covenants with B to convey to him a 
certain estate. When the terms are expressed, it 
has for before the thing or price. 


They covenanted. with. him for thirty pieces of silver, — Matt. 


xxv. 


€O6V'E-NANT, y. t.. ap, grant or promise by cove- 
nant.> on 

€0V/E-NANT-ED, pp. or.g. FPledged or promised by 
covenant. : ; 

€0V-E-NANT-EE/, x. The person to whom.a cove- 


nant is made. Blackstone. 
€0V’E-NANT-ER, xn, He who makes a covenant. 
' Blackstone. 


2. A subscriber to the Scotch national covenant, 
in the rigen of CharlesI. Also, one of the Scotch 
seceders, who, in 1743, renewed the same covenant, 

J. Murdock. 
Se ora? ppr. Making a covenant; stipu- 
ating. 
€0V/EN-OUS. See Covin and Covinovs. 
€OV/ENT, n. [Old Fr. covent, for couvent.] 

A convent or monastery. Bale, 

Hence, Covent Garden, in* London, is supposed to 
‘have been the garden of a convent on’that spot. 

€OV’'ENT-RY, x. To send to Coventry, denotes, among 
military men, to exclude ftom the society of the mess, 
to shut out from all social intercourse, for conduct re- 
garded as mean or ungentlemanly. Grose. 

[This phrase has been traced to the times of Charles 
I., though with great doubt as to its origin. The fol- 
lowing facts, mentioned by Baxter in the narrative 
of his life, may, perhaps, furnish an explanation. 
Coventry was a stronghold of the Puritans; and, at 
the commencement of the troubles, many of this de- 
spised sect, in the neighboring country, *‘ jhat would 
fain have lived quietly at home, were forced (by the 
royalists) to be gone, and to Coventry they came.” 
Hence, the phrase to send to Coventry may have been 
handed down by the Cavaliers to military men, and 
obtained its present application. — Ed.] 

€OV/EN-TRY BLUE, 2. Blue thread of a superior 
dye, made at Coventry, Engl@nd, and used for em- 
broidery. B. Jonson. T'ooke. 

€OV’ER, (kuv/er,) v. t. [Fr. couvrir; Sp. and Port. cu- 
brir ; It. coprire; Norm. coverer and converer; from 
L. cooperio.] <3 Mes 

1, To overspread the surface of a thing With an- 
other substance ; to lay or set over ; as, to cover a ta- 
ble with a cloth, or a fioor with a carpet. 

The valleys are covered with corn. — Ps. Ixy. 
The locusts shall cover the face of the earth. — Ex. 2. 
2. To hide ; to conceal by something overspread. 
If 1 say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, — Ps. cxxxix. 


. convenio, con and | 


This do, and | 
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3. To conceal by.some intervening ct; as, the 
enemy was covered from our sight by a forest. 
4. To clothe; as, to cover with a robe or mantle; 
to cover nakedness. 1 Sam. xxviii..14, Ex. xxviii:42 
5. To overwhelm. : 
The waters covereti the chariots and horsemen. Ex, xiv, 
Let them be covered witi: teproech. — Ps. Lxxi, 
6; To conceal from notice or punishment. 
“Charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 1 Pet, iv. 

7. To conceal; to refrain from disclosing! or-cone 
fessing. | : 
He that covereth his sin shall not prosper. — Prov. xxviii, 

84 To pardon or remit. 

Blessed is he whose sin ig covered. — Po, xxzil, 

9. To vail, applied to women. 1 Cor. xi.” 

To wear a hat, applied to men. Be covered, sir, 

10. To wrap, infold, or envelop; as, to cover 8 
package of guods. 

‘11. To shelter; to protect ; to defend. A squadron 
of horse covered the troops on the retreat, 

And the soft wings of peace cover him around. Cowley, 
12. To brood ; to incubate ; as, a hen covering het 

eggs. Adiison, ~ 
13. To copulate with a female. 

14. To equal, or be of €qual extent ; to be equiva- 
lent to ; as, the receipts do not cover the expenses 5 @ 
mercantile use of the word. 

15. To disguise ; to conceal hypocritically. 

16. To include, embrace, or comprehend. Thig 
land was covered by a mortgage. Johnsons Rep. 
€OV’ER, (kuv/er,) x. Any-thing which is Jaid, set, 
or spread over another thing ; as, the cover of a vege 

sel ; the cover of a bed. ; 

.2. Any thing which vails or conceals ; a screen 3 
disguise ; sunerficial appearance. Affected gravity 
may serve as a cover for a deceitful heart. 

3. Shelter ; defense ; protection. The troops fought 
under cover of the batteries. 4 

4. Concealment and protection. The army ad- 
vanced under cover of the night. ; ; 

5. The woods, underbrush, &c., which shelter and 
conceal game; shelter ; retreat. , 

6._A plate set on the table. 

€OV’ER-CHIEF, n. A covering for the head. [Obs,] 
Chaucer, 
€0V'ER-€LE, n. [Fr. ] A small cover; a lid. 
€OV’ER-ED, (kuverd,) pp. ora. Spread over; hid 
concealed ; clothed ; vailed ; having a hat on ; wraps 
ped; inclosed ; sheltered ; protected ; disguised. 
€OV’ER-ER, n. He-or that which covers. . 
€OV'ER-ING, ppr. Spreading over; laying overs 
concealing ; vailing ; clothing; wrapping ; inclose. 
ing ; protecting ; disguising. ° 
€OV'ER-ING, x. That which covers; any thing 
spread or laid over another, whether for security or 
concealinent. 
Noah removed the coveri:g of the ark. —Gen. viii. 
He spread a cloud for a covering, — Ps, cv. 
Destruction hath no covering. — Job xxvi, 
2.'A cover ; a lid. 
Every open vessel that hath no covering, — Num, xix. 
3. Clothing ; raiment ; garments ; dress. 


They cause the naked to lodge without clothing, that they have 
no covering in the cold, —Job xxiv, 


€OV'ER-LET, n. [cover, and Fr. lit, a bed.) The 
cover of a bed; a piece of furniture designed to be 
spread over all the other covering of a bed. Dryden. 
€OV/ER-SHAME, n. Something used to conceal in- 
famy. Dryden, 
€0V’/ER-SLUT, n. Something to hide sluttishness. 
Burke. 
€OV/ERT, (kuv’ert,) a. [Fr. couvert, participle of 
couvrir, to cover. | 
1. Covered ; hid; private ; secret; concealed. 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, Milter, 
Q. Disguised ; insidious. 
3. Sheltered ; not open or exposed; as,-a covert 
alley or place. Bacon. Pope. 
4. Under cover, authority, or protection; as, a 
Seme-covert, a married woman who is considered as 
baling under the influence and protection of her hus- 
band. 
€OV’/ERT, xn. A covering, or covering place ; a place 
which covers and shelters ; a shelter ; a defense. 
A tabernacle —-for a covert from storm and rain, Is. iv. 
I will trust in the covert of thy wings. ~ Ps, Ixi, 
2, A thicket ; a shady place, or a hiding-place. 1 
Sam. xxv. Job xxxviii. 

3. A term applied to feathers of different sizes on 
or under the wings of birds. Brande, 
€0V’'ERT-LY, adv. Secretly ; closely; in private ; 
insidiously. ; 

Among the peets, Persius covertly strikes at Nero, Dryden, 


€5V'ERT-NESS, zn. Secrecy; privacy, _ 
€OV'/ERT-URE, (kuv’ert-yir,) n. Covering; shel- 
ter; defense. ‘ Milton. Bacon. 
2, In law, the state of a married woman, who is 
considered as under cover, or the power of her hus 
oand, and therefore called a feme-covert or femme 
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: Gircccrt.. The coverture of a woman disables her 


from making contracts to the prejudice of herself oc 
husband, without his allowance or confirmation. 
SOV’ERT-WAY, «. In fortyication, a space of ground 
level with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathoms broad, ranging quite round the half 
moons, or other works, toward the country. It hasa 
parapet raised on a level, together with its banquets 
and glacis. [tis called, also, the corridor, and some- 
times the counterscarp, because it is on the edge of 
the scarp. Harris... Encye 
EOV'ET, (kuv’et,) v.t [Fr.corvoitcr, to covet ; Norin. 
coccitant, covetous ; covctixe, greediness ; W. cyby2, a 
covetous man; cyby7", to covet. The Welsh word 
fs pronounced cybythu; and cy has the power of con, 
and may be a contraction of it, The Inst constituent 
part of the word coincidcs in elements with tho Latin 
pete, and more nearly with the Gr. ro0ew, to desire] 
. To desire, or wish for, with eagerness ; to desire 
earnestly ; ito obtain or possess ; in @ good sense, 
Covet earnestly the best gills, — 1 Cor, xii. 
2. To desire inerdinatcly ; to desire that which it 
ds jawful to obtain or possess ; in a bad sense. 
Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house — wife —or ser 
? vant, — Ex. xx. 
€OV'ET, v. i. To have an earnest desire. 
€COV'ET-A- BLE, a. That inay be coveted. 
€COV'ET-ED, pp. or.a. Earnestly desired ; greatly 
wished or longed for. 
€OV'ET-ER, (kuv‘et-er,) 2. One who covets. 
€6V'LT-ING, ppr. Earnestly desiring or wishing for ; 
desiring inordinately to obtain or possess, 
€OV'EL-ING, n. Inordinate desire. Shak. 
Cow Er. ING- LY, adv. With eager desire to possess. 
COV'E'T-ISE, (-is,) mn Avarice. [JVot in use.] Spenser. 
COV LT- “US, (kuv/et-us,) at [Pr. were leans) 
4, Very desirous ; eager to obtain ; in a good sense; 
@s, covctous of wisdom, Virtue, or learning. 
Taylor. Shak. 
2. Inordinatcly desirous ; excessively cager to ob- 
tain and possess: directed to money or goods, avari- 
cious. 


1 Tin. vi. 


A bishop, then, must not be covetous. — 1 ‘I'im, Iii, 


OV'ET-OUS-LY, adv. With a strong or inordinate 
desire to obtain and ec 3 eagerly ; avariciousty. 
BOV’ET-OUS-NESS A strong or tnordinate de- 
tire of obtaining and phdheiniite some supposed good ; 

ually in a bad sense, and applied to an inordinate de- 
a of wealth, or ararice. 


Out of the heart proceoideth cuvetousness. — Mark vi, 
Mortify your members — and covelousnesa, which is idolatry. — 


Col. iii. 
2. Strong desire ; eagerness, Shak. 
COV'LY, (kin y,) 2. [Fr. coueée, a brood ; couver, to 
sit on or hrood, to lurk or lie hid ; It. covare; Sp. co- 


aN to brond, to cover; L. cubo, incubo. See Class 

No. 14, 23, 31, 36, 88.] 

1. A brood or natch of birds ; an old bird with her 
brood of young. enoe, a small flock or nuinber of 
birds together; applied te game; as, a covey of par- 
tridges. Addison. 

®. A company; a set. 


edad 


eoviN, (kuv/in,) n. [Qu. Ar. ute gabana, to de- 


fraud. More probably this word belongs to some 
verb in Gb, signifying to conceal, or to agree. In 
Norm. Fr. couyne is a seerct place or meeting. } 
ot law, a collusive or deccitful agreement between 
tia or more persons to prejudice a third. Cowel, 
bovine, n. ness Cove.] The projection of th» up- 
"per stories of houses over the lower ones: formerly 
fn prevalent style of building. Giilt, 
€5V'IN-OUS, a. Deceitful ; collusive ; fraudulent, 

COW>2.: pl Cows; old pl. Kine. ”[Sax. ck: De 
koe; G. kuh; Sw. ko; Dan. koe; L, cera; Hindoo gay 
OF fou; Pers. koh; Pahlavi gao; Sans. go, a cow, 
and au, an OX, godama, a cowherd ; Heb. ny, to 
low. 

The female of the bovine genus of animals; 
quadruped with cloven hoofs, whose milk Sirnisiies 
an abundance of food and profit to the farmer. 

Sea-cow; the Manatee, a cetaceous herhivoruus 
mammal. [See Sza-Cow.] 

COW, v.t. [Qu. Ice. kufwa, or kuga, to depress.] To 
depress with fenr; to sink the spirits or courage; to 
oppress with habitual timidity. - Shak. 

€OW'-BANE, n. [cow and bane.] A popular name 
of the Cicuta, a genus of poisonous aquatic plants, of- 
ten destructive to cattle. Farin. Encye. 

GOW'HAGE, ) xn. [In Bengalee, al kooshee.] A iegu- 

cow'- ITCH, minous plant, the Mucuna pruriens, 
a native of warn climates, It has a fibrous root and 

an herbacvous, climbing stalk, with red papiliona- 
¢eous flowers, and leguininous, coriaceous pods, 
crooked, and covered with sharp hairs, which penc- 
trate the skin, and cause an itching. A sirup made 
from these pods as been tised as a verinifuge, 

COW’HERD, n. sce Herp.] One whose occupa- 
tion it is to attend cows. 

S0W'-HOUSE, n. A_ house or building in which 
*ows arc kept or stabled. Mortimer, 


caw". QZPER Ope whose business ls tokeep/COWAIKE)@, Resendlingacow, | al" Pape ER xn. One whose business is to keep 
cows. Broome. 

€QOW'-LEECH, 2. [See Leecu.] One who pro- 
fesves to heal the diseases of cows. 

€OW!'-LEECI-ING, nx. The act or art of healing 


the dixteinpers of cows. Mortimer. 
€Ow'LICK, x. A tuft of hair turned up over the 
forchead, as if licked by a cow. Forby. 


€ow'!- PARS-NEP, n 
tm; the wild parsnep. 

eow!l- PEN, xn. A pen for cows, 

€OW!-POX, n. The vaccine disease, 

€OW!-QUAKES, nm Quakiag grass, the Briza, a 


A plant of the genus Heracle- 


genus of plants. 
cOW'SLIP. | nz, <A plant of tne genus Primula, or 
€ow’s'- LIP, primrose, of several varietics, The 


American cowslip belongs to the genus Dodecatheon ; 
the Jerusalem und mountain cowslip, to the genus 
Pulmonaria, 
€OW’S'-LUNG/WORT, xn. A plant of the genus 
COW!-TREE, x. [Sp. p nalo de vaca.] [Verbascum. 
A tree of South Pieces which produces milk, a 
nourishing fluid; the Galactodcndron utile. 
Humboldt, 
€COW'-wEED, 2. A plant of the genus Chzrophyl- 
lum, or che rvil. 
€OW!-WHEAT, n A plan: of the genus Melampy- 
rum. 
€OW'ARD, 2.4 ([Fr. couard; Arm, couhard; Sp, and 
Port. cobarde. he origina! French orthography was 
culvert, and it has been supposed to be from culumn 
verterc, to turn the tail. This suggestion receives 
countenance from the corresponding word in Italian, 
codardo, cudardia, Which would seem to be from coda, 
the tail; and it derives confirmation from the use of 
the word in heraldry. In Welsh, it is cagan, eagzi, 
from the same root as L. caco.] 
1. A person who wants courage to meet danger; 
a poltroon ; a timid or pusillanimous man, 
A coward does not always escape with disgrace, but sometimes 
loses his life. South. 
2. In heraldry, a term given to a lion borne in the 
escutcheon with his tail doubled hetween his legs, 
Encyc. 
€COW!ARD, a. Destitute of courage; timid; base ; 
as,a coward wretch. 
2. Proceeding from or expressive of fear or timid- 
ity ; as, coward cry ; coward joy. Shak Prior. 
€OW'ARD, v.t, To make tiinorous, 
COWARD: ED, pp. Made cowardly. 
€OW'!ARD-ICE, (-is,) n. [Fr. couardise 3 Sp. cobardia.] 
Want of courage to face danger ; timidity; pusil- 
lanimity ; fear of exposing one’s person to danger. 


Cowardice alone is loss of fame- ip ed 
Dil cowardice, did injustice, ever save a sinking state? 


€OW'ARD-ING, ppr. Making cowardly. 
€OW'ARD-IZE, v. t. To render cowardly. 
€OW!ARD-IZ-ED, pp- Rendered cowardly. 
€OW!'ARD-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering cowardly. 
€COW!ARI-LIKE, a. Resembling a coward ; mean. 
€CQW'ARD-LI-NESS, n. Want of courage ; timidity 
cowardice. 
€Ow’ARD-LY, a. 
det timorous ; 3 fearful; pusillanimous. Bacon. 
pe. Mean ; ‘base ; befitting & Coward ; as,a cowardly 
action. 
3. Proceeding from fear of Manger; as, cowardly 


silence. South. 
€OW'ARD-LY, ado. Inthe manner of a coward ; 
ineanly ; bascly. Knolles. 


€OW!/ARD-OUS, a. Cowardly. [Wot used.] Barret. 
COW'ARD-SHIP, xn. Cowardice. [WVot used.] Shak. 
€OW'ED, (kowd,) pp. Depressed with fear. 
SOW'RR, vt . cwrian, to squat or cower; cir, 
a circle, G. hauern. See Class Gr, No, 32, 34, 37.] 
To sink by bending the knees; to crouch; to 


squat ; to bend down throvgh fear, 
Our dame sits rowering o’er a kitchen fire, Dryden, 
€OW'ER, v. t. Tocherish with care. [Wot used.j 
COW'ER-ED, pp. Cherished with care. [ Spenser. 


€OW'ER-ING, ppr. ora, Bending down; crouching ; 
timorous, 
€OW'HIDE, x. The hide of a cow made, or to be 
made, into leather. 
2. A coarse ey -whip raade of cow’s hide. 
€OW'HIDE, v. ‘© beat or whip with a cowhide. 
America. 
€OW'HID-ING, n. A beating with a cowhide. Am. 
COW'ING, ppr. Depressing with fear. 
COW'ISH, a. Timorous; fearful ; cowardly. Pos ed 
used, 
COWL, x. pe ontracted frem Sax. cugle, cugele; L. 
cucullus ; Ir. cochal ; Sp. cogulla ; Port. ‘cogula, cucula. } 
1, A monk’s hood, or habit, worn by the Bernard- 
ines and Benedictines. It is either white or black. 
What differ more, you cry, than crown and cowl? Pope. 
2.-A vessel to be carried on a pole betwixt two 


persons, fur the conveyance of water. - Johnson. 
€OWL!-STAFF,n. A staff or pole on which a ves- 
sel is supported” between two persons. Suckling. 


COW!ED, a. Wearing a cowl; hoaded; in shape 
of a cow!’ ; as, a cowled leaf. 


Wanting courage to face danger ; | €6’ZI-LY, ad. 
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€OW-LIKE, a. Resembling a cow. 

€0-WORK'ER, (-wurh‘er,) n One that wotatel wih 
another, &@ co-operatar. q 
€OW'RY, x. A small shell, the Cyprea moncta, ute® 
for money in Africa and the East Indies. Maléom 
states that 8000 are equivalent to a dullar at Calcutta; 
and 10,000 at Bankok ; but the value varies at differ- 
ent places. 

€0X'COMB, (-kém,) 2. [cook's comb.] The ~~ of 
the head. Shak. 

2. A strip of red cloth notched iike the comb of 3 
cock, which licensed fools wore formerly in their 
caps; also, the cap itself. Si 

A fop; a vain, showy fellow ; a superficial pre- 
tender to knowledge or accomplishments, Dryden. 

4. A kind of red flower; a name given toa spé- 
cies of Celosia, and sce other plants. 
€0X’COMB-LY, (kom-) a Like a coxcomb. is 

Nae Boaum. and 
€0x! OMB-RY, (kox'/kim-ry,) n. The manners of & 
coxcomb. Ec. et 
€OX-COM'IE-AL, a. Foppish; vain: conceited ; 
low word. 
€OY, a.t[Fr. coi, or coy, quict, still ; contracted, proba- 
bly, from the L. guictus, or its root, or from cautus.] 

Modest ; silent ; reserved ; ; Not accessible; shy; 
not easily condescending to familiarity. 

Like Daphne she, as lovely and ns coy. Waller. 
€OY, v. i. To behave with reserve; to be silént ar 
distant : to refrain from speech or free intercourse. 

Dryden. 

2. To make difficulty ; tobe backward or unwill 
ing ; not frecly to condescend. 

3. To smooth or stroke, 
€OY, for Decoy, to allure. [Wot in we). 
€0Yiisi, a. Somewhat coy or reserve: 
€oy'Ly, ‘ado, With reserve ; with disinclination to 
familiarity. Chapman. 
€O0Y'NESS, n. Reserve; unwillingness to become 
familiar ; “disposition to avoid free intercourse, by 
silence or retirement. 

When the kind nymph would te fel, 

And hides but to be onda pes fi 


€OYS’/TREL, n, A species of degenerate hawk. 


hake 
€02Z, (kuz.) A contraction of Cousin. 

€0Z/EN, (kuz’n,)v.t. [Qu. Arm, cougzyein, couchicin, 
concheza, to cheat, or to waste atid fritter away. In 
Russ, kosnodci is acheat. Qu. chouse and cheat.] - 

1. To cheat ; to defraud. 

He that mificrs a government to be abused by enrelessness and 
neglect, does the sume thing with him that corruptly sete 
hims* If to cozen it. L'Estrange. 

2. To deceive ; to beguile. | 

Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the war 


Sak. 
Shak. 


Co 

€5%' EN-AGE, (kuz!/n-aj,) n. Cheat ; trick ; fraud ; de- 
ceit; artifice ; the practice of cheating. Dryden. Swift. 

€62' EN- ED, (kuz’/nd,) pp. Cheated; defrauded ; 
beguiled, 

€07Z' EN-ER, xn. One who cheats or defrauds, 

€OZ/EN- ING, ppr. Cheating ; defrauding ; beguiling. 


Snugly ; comfortably. W. Irving. 
€0/ZY7a. faug; comfortable. W, Irving. 
2. Chatty ; talkative. Smart. 


€RAB, n.* [Sax. crabba and hrefen; Sw. krabba; Dan. 
krabbe, krubs: D, krab, kreefts G. krabbe, krebs; Fr. 
ecretisse; W. crav, claws; cravanc, a crab; cravu, 
to scratch; Gr. xanafog; L. carabus, It may be al- 
lied to the Ch. 293 kerabh, to plow, Eng. to grave, 
engrave, L. scribo, Gr. ) pade, literally, to scrape or 


scratch, See Class Rb, No. 30, 18, &c. 
*1, An onimal of the class Crustacea, having the 
whole buay covered by a trust-like shell called the 


carapaz; it has ten legs, the front pair of which ter- 
minate in claws. Crabs differ from lobsters and 
shrimps in having the tail very small, and conceales 
at all times under the body. There are severa 
genera, among Which the Cancer and Lupa afford 
the rmost cummon edible specics. 
2. A wild apple, or the tree producing it; so 
named froin ita rough taste. 
3. A peevish, morose person, Joknson. 
4. A species of crane much used by masons for 
raising large stones, Guilt, 
5. A wooden engine, with three claws, for launch- 
ing ships and heaving them into the dock, Philips. _ 
6. A pillar used sometiines for the same purpose 
as a capstan. Alar, Dict, 
7. Cancer, a sign in the zodiac. 
Crab’s claw: in ths materia medica, the tips of the 
claws of the common crab; used as ab:orbents, 
Encye. 
Crab’s eyes; in phonies concretions forined in 
the stomach of the cray-fish, They are rownded on 
one side, and depressed and sinuated en the other, 
considerably heavy, moderately hard, and without 
smell, They are absorbent, discussive, and diuretic. 
Enc 
Crab-tice; small insects that stic‘c fast to the ge 
€RAB, a. Sour; rough; austere. [Qu. crab, supra, 
or L. acerbus, LL, 
€RAB!-AP-PLE,n. A wild Apia, {PeeCase 5) 
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CRAB!-GRASS, rn. A genus of plants, the Digitaria.) CRACK/NEL, n. A hard, brittle cake or biscuit. ; CRAFTS'MAN 5 Ms 


€RAB!/-TREE, x. The tree that bears crab-apples, 

€RAB/-YAWS, n. The name of a disease in the 

' West Indies, being a kind of ulcer on the soles of 
the feet, with hard, callous lips. Encye. 

€RAB/BED, a, [from crab.) Rough; harsh; aus- 
tere; sour; peévish; morose ; cynical ; applied to 
the temper. _ " Shak. 

2. Rough; harsh ; applied to things. 

_ 3. Difficult; perplexing ; as, a crabbed author or 


subject. Dryden. 
SRAB/BED-LY, adv. Peevishly ; roughly ; morosely ; 
with lexity. Johnson, 


(RAB/BED-NESS, n. Roughness; harshness. ° 
\ 2. Sourness ; peevishness ; asperity. 
3. Difficulty ; perplexity. . 

SRAB'/BY, a. Difficult. 

SRA'BER,n. The water-rat. Walton. 

SR AB’S'-EVES, (-ize,) n. pl. Concretions formed in 
the stomach of craw-fish, and used in medicine. 

SRACK, v.t. [Fr. craquer; D. kraaken; G. krachen ; 
Dan. krakker ; It. croccare; W: rhecain ; Sp. rajar ; 
Port. rachar ; probably from the root of break, wreck, 
and coinciding with.the Gr. epecxw, Anyvvw; also 
‘with Eng. creak,-crogk. The W. has: also crig; a 
one Tat rhig,a notch. Owen, See Class Rg, 
No. 34. 

1. To rend, break, or burst into chinks; to break 
‘partially; to divide € parts a little from each other ; 
as, to crack a board or a rock ; or to break without an 
entire severance of the parts; gs, to crack glass 
or ice. ‘eee: 

2. To break or rend asunder with .a sharp, abrupt 
sound; as, tocrack nuts. _ X 

3. To break with grief; to affect deeply.; to pain; 
- torture; as, to. crack the heart ~ We now use break 
or rend.: Shak. 

4. To, open and drink ; as,’to crack a bottle of 


Moxon, 


(wine. [Low] >: 
5. To thrust ouf, or cast with’ smartness’; as, to 
(¢rack a joke. 


, 6. To produce a sharp, abrupt sound, like that of 
@ending ; to snap; as, to crack a whip. 
' %. To break or destroy. 
_*8. To impair the regular exercise of the intellectual 
faculties ; to disorder ;to make crazy ; as, to crack 
/ the brain. ; 
RACK, v.i. To burst; to open in chinks; as, the 
\vearth cracks by frost; or to be marred without an 
pening ; as, glass cracks by a sudden-application of 
\2. To fall fo ruin, or to be impaired. [heat. 
Whe credit of the exchequer cracks when little comes in and much 
goes out. [Not elegant.} ” D. 
‘3. To utter a loud or sharp, sudden sound ; as, the 
@louds crack; the whip cracks, | Shak. 
4. To boast; to brag; that is, to utter vain, pomp- 
‘ous, blustering words; with of. 
The Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack. [Not wegoer) 


ERACK, nx. (Gr. payas.] 

1. A disruption ; a chink or fissure; a narrow 
breach ; a crevice; a partial separation of the parts 
‘Of a substance, with or without an opening; as, a 
erack in timber, in a wall, or in glass. 

2. A burst of sound ;°a sharp or loud sound, uttered 
suddenly or with vehemence ; the sound of any 
thing suddenly rent; a violent report ; as, the crack 
of a falling house ; the crack of a whip. 

3. Change of voice in puberty. Shak. 

4. Craziness of intellect ; or a crazy person. 

5. A boast, or boaster. [Low.] ' { Addison. 

Breach of chastity ; and a prostitute. [Low.] 
. Alad; an instant; [ot used. ]- 
GRACK, a. Of superior excellence, having qualities 
to be boasted of. [ Familiar, or low.] Hotloway. 
€RACK’-BRAIN-ED, a. Having intellects impaired ; 


crazy. ‘ 4 
€RACK’ED, (krakt,) pp. or a. Burst or split; rent; 
broken ; partially severed. 
2, Impaired ; crazy. ; 
€RACK’ER, x. A noisy, boasting fellow. Shak. 
2. A firework ; a quantity of gunpowder confined 
80 as to explode with noise. y 
3. A hard biscuit. Smart. 
4. That which cracks any thing. 
CRACK!-HEMP, 
SRACK!-ROPE, 


JRACKI/ING, ppr. or a. Breaking or dividing par- 
tially; opening; impairing; snapping; uttering a 
sume, sharp- or loud: sound; boasting; casting 
okes, 

CRACKI'ING, n. A breaking or dividing; a sharp, 
abrupt sound. 

ERACK!LE, (krak/l,)v. 2 [dim. of crack.] ‘To make 
slight cracks ; to make small, abrupt noises, rapidly 
or frequently repeated ; to decrepitate ; as, burning 
thorns crackle, 


Ne 
| one who deserves to be hanged. 
f Shak. 


ERACK'LING, ppr. of c. Making slight cracks, or 


abrupt noises. 


SRACK’LING,2. The making of small, abrupt cracks 


or reports, frequently repeated. 
The crackling of thorns under a pot. — Eccles, viiz 
2. The rind of roasted pork. 


A wretch fated*to the gallows ; 
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1 Kings xiv. 3. 
€RA’/DLE, 2. 
shaking, a cradle; crydu, to shake or tremble ; cry- 
dian, crydiaw, id. ; from rhyd, a moving ; It. creatham, 
to shake ; Gr. xpadaw, id., and to swing; Heb. 7n 
to tremble or shake, to palpitate ; Syr. in Ethp., to 
rub or scrape. Without the first letter, W. rhyd, 


Heb. Ch. Eth. 3y% to tremble, to shake. In Ar. 
BEE 
AS Sy raada, to thunder, to impress terror, ‘to trem- 


ble ;- and J Ny rada, to run hither and thither, to 
move one way and the other, to tremble or shake. 


3 tl al 
The Arabic Ac y to thunder, coincides. with the 


Latin rudo, to roar, and the W. grydiaw, to utter 
a rough sound, to shout, whoop, or scream, grydwst, 
a murmur, from gryd, a shout or whoop, and this 
from rhyd; so that crydiaw, and grydiaw are from 
the same root, and from this we fave ery, and cry 
implies roughness, coinciding with the Syriac, supra, 
to scrape, whence grate, gride, &c. See Owen’s 
Welsh Dictionary, and Castell’s Heptaglot.] 
1. A movable machine of various constructions, 
‘ placed on curved pieces of board, for rocking chil- 
dren or infirm persons to sleep, for alleviating pain, 
er giving moderate exercise. 
Me let the tender-office long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age. - Pope. 
2. Infancy. From the cradle, is from the state of 
infancy ; in the cradle, in a state of infancy. 
3. That part of the stock of a cross-bow, where the 
bullet is put. Encyc. 
4. In surgery, a caséin which a broken leg is laid, 
after being set. Encyc. 
5. In ship-building, a frame placed under the bot- 
tom of ashipforlaunching. Itsupports the ship, and 
slides down the timbers or passage called the ways. 
Hebert. 
6. A standing bedstead for wounded seamen. 
Mar. Dict. 
7. In engraving, an instrument formed of steel 
and resembling a chisel, with one sloping side, used 
in scraping mezzotintos, and preparing the plate. 
: Encyc. 
8. In husbandry, a frame of wood, with long, bend- 
ing teeth, to which is fastened a scythe, for cutting 
and laying oats and other grain in a swath. 
€RA’DLE, v.t. To lay ina cradle; to rock in a cra- 
dle ; to compose or quiet. 
It cradles their fears to eleep. D. A. Clark. 
2. To nurse in infancy. D. Webster. 
3. To cut and lay witha cradle, as grain. 
€RA/DLE, v.i. To lie or lodge inacradle. Shak. 
€RA/DLE-CLOFHES, n. pl. “The clothes used for 
covering one in a cradle. 
€RA’DLED, pp. Laid or rocked in a cradle ; cut and 
laid with a cradle, as grain. 


€RA/DLE-SCYTHE, (Kra‘dl-sithe,)n. A scythe used’ 


in a cradle for cutting grain. 
€RA’DLING, ppr. Laying or rocking in a cradle ; 
cutting and laying with a cradle, as grain. 
€RA'DLING, n. The act of using a cradle. 

2. In architecture, a term applied to the timber, 

ribs, and pieces in arched ceilings, to which the 
-’laths are nailed. Guilt. 
€RAFT, 2. [Sax. craft, art, cimning,’ power, force ; 
G. Sw. and Dan. kre%, power, faculty ; » CTEV, 
cryv, strong; crevu, to cry, to scream, tO crave; 
cryvau, to strengthen, to wax, strong ; craf,a clasp; 
’ crafu, to hold, to comprehend, to perceive; crafus, of 
quick perception. The primary sense is, to strain or 
stretch. Hence strength, skill, a crying ont, hold- 
ing, &c.] 

1. Art; ability ; dexterity ; skill. 

Poesy ia the poet’s skill-or craft of making. B. Jonson. 

2. Cunning, art, or skill, in a bad sense, or applied 
to bad purposes; artificé ; guile; skill or dexterity 
employed to effect purposes by deceit. 

The chief priests and scribes sought how they might take him 

craft, and put him to death: — Mark xiv. \ 

3. Art; skill; dexterity in a particular manual 
occupation ; hence, the occupation or employment 
itself; manual art ; trade. 

Ye lmow that by this era/t we have our wealth. — Acta xix, 

4, A term applied to all sorts of vessels. ‘Totten. 

Small craft, is a term given to small vessels of all 
kinds, as sloops, schoonets, cutters, &c. 

€RAFT, v.i. To play tricks. [Motinuse.] Shak. 

€RART'ELY, adv. {See Crarry.] With craft, cun- 
ning, or guile 3 artfully ; cunningly ; with more art 
than eee : r 

€RAFT’LNESS, n. Artfulness; dexterity in devis- 
ing and effecting a purpose ;- cunning ; artifice ; 
stratagem, . ; 

.He‘taketh the wise in their own craftinesa. — Job v. 

Not baka yg ieee nor handling’ the word of God deceit 

—_ . IV. 
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! An art.ficer ; a mechanic ; one 
skilled in a manual oceupation. 


Sax. eradel; W. cryd, a rocking or| CRAFTS’MAS-TER, n. One skilled in his craft or 


trade. 
€RAFT'Y, a. Cunning; artful; skillful in devising 
and pursuing a scheme, by deceiving others, or by 
taking advantage of their ignorance ; wily ; sly; 
fraudulent. : 
He disappointeth the devices of the crafty. — Job v. 
2. Artful ; cunning ; in a good sense, or in a laud= 
able pursuit, ‘ 
Being crafty, I caught you with guile. —2 Cor. xii. 
€RAG, n. [W. Scot. and Ir. craig; Gaelic, creag 
Corn. karak ; Arm. garrecg; probably Gr. paxca, 
axis, from the root of snyyvw, to break, like rupes 
in Latin, from the root of »mpo, rupi, and crepido, 
from crepo. (See Crack.) The name is taken from 
breaking, L. frango, for frago; and fragosus and 
craggy are the same word with different prefixes 4 
Eng. ragged. The Kpayos in Cilicia, mentioned by 
Strabo and Pliny, retains the Celtic orthography.] 
1. A steep, rugged roc ; a rough, broken rock, or 
point of a rock. 
2. In geology, a tertiary deposit of gravel mixed 
with shells. Lyell. 
€RAG,n. [Sax. hracca, the neck ; Scot. crag or craigs 


Gr. faxts The same word probably as the pre- 
ceding, from its roughness, or break. We now 
call it rack.] 


The-neck, formerly applied to the neck of a hu 
man being, as in Spenser. We now apply it to the 
neck or. neck-piece of mutton, and call it a rack of 
mutton. ‘ 

€RAG/-BUILT, (-bilt,) c. Built with crags. Irving. 

€RAG/GED, a. Full of crags or broken rocks ; rough ; 
tugged; abounding with prominences, points, and 
inequalities. , 

€RAG’'GED-NESS, n. The state of abounding with 
crags, or broken, pointed rocks. 

€RAG’/GLNESS, ». The state of being craggy. 

€RAG/GY, a. Full of crags ; abounding with broken 
rocks; rugged with projecting points of rocks; aay 
the craggy side of a mountain; a craggy cliff. 

€RAKE, nz.” A boast. [See Cracx.] Spenser. 


CRAKE, nm. [Qu. Gr. xpet, from xpexw.] 


The corn-crake, a migratory fowl, is a epecies of 
the rail, Rallus, found among grass, corn, broom, of 
furze. Its cry is very singular, crek, crek, and ig 
imitated by rubbing the blade of a knife on an in- 
dented bone, by which it may be decoyed into a net. 

Encyc. 
€RAKE!-BER-RY, n.° A: species of Binpegnas ‘of 
berry-bearing heath. 
€RAM, v.t. [Sax. crammian; Sw. krama; coinciding 
in sense, and probably in crigin, with ram.]} 

1. To press or drive, particularly in filling or thrust= 
ing one thing into another; to stuff; to crowd; to 
fill to superfluity ; as, to cram any thing into a basket 
or bag ; to cram a room with people; to cram victual= 
down the throat. é E 

2. To fill with food beyond satiety ; to stuff. 

Children would be. more free from diseases, if they were nap 

crammed so much by fund mothers. ockes — 

3. To thrust in by force ; to crowd. 

Fate has crammed us all into one lease. Drydetey 
€RAM, ». i To eat greedily or beyond satiety ; ta 
stuff. , Pope. 4 
€RAM/BO, x. A play in which one person gives @ 
word, to which another finds a rhyme. Swift. 
€RAM/MED, (kramd,) pp. Stuffed ; crowded ; thrust 
in ;. filled with food. co 
€RAM'MING, ppr. Driving in; stuffing; créwdings 
eating beyond satiety or sufficiency. 
€RAM’MING, x. A cant term, in the British universi- 
ties, for the act-of preparing a student to pass an 
examination, by going over the topics with him be- 
foréhand, and furnishing him with the requisite 
answers, : { 
€RAMP, zn. [Sax. hramma; D. kramp; G. Dan. ané 
Sw. krampe; It. rampone, a ¢ramp-iron. Qu. Ir,' 
crampa, a knot. If m is radical, this word may ac+ 
cord with the Celtic crom, G. krumm, crooked, from 
shrinking, contracting. But if p is radical, this word 
accords with the W. craf, a clasp, a cramp-iron, cra- 
fu, to secure hold of, to comprehend, Ir. crapadh. 
shrink or contract. The sense is, to strain or stretc. . 

1. The spasmodic and involuntary contraction of < 
limb, or some muscle of the body, attended with 
pain, and sometimes with convulsions, or numde 
ness. " 

2. Restraint ; confinement ; ‘that which hindem 
‘from motion or expansion. > 

A parrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind. L'Estrange. 


3. A piece of iron bent at the ends, serving to hold! 
together pieces of timber, stones, &c, ; a cramp-iron, 
'[Br. crampon ; It. rampone, 

4, Aniron instrument, having a screw at one end 
and a movable shoulder at the other, used for closely 


‘compressing the joints of framework. 
: Guwilt. Hebert, 
€RAMP, v. t. To pain or affect with spasms. 
2. To confine; to restrain; to hinder from 
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tion or expansion ; as, to cramp the exertions of a| 


nation } to cramp thie genius. 
3. To fasten, confine, or hold with a cramp or 
cramp-iron, ee ; 3, 
€RAMP, a. Difficult ; knotty, Ios used.] 
€RAMP'ED, (kramt,) pp. or a. Affected with spasm ; 
convulsed ; confined ;, restrained. 
€RAMP!-FISH, xn. The torpedo, or electric ray, the 
touch. of which affects..a person like electricity, 
causing a slight’ shock, and producing numbness, 
tremor, and sickness of the stomach. - i 
€RAMP/ING, ppr. Affecting with cramp; confining. 
€RAMP!-I-RON, (-i-urn,) z. An. iron used for fast- 
ening things together ; a cramp, which see. 
€RAM-POONS!, n. pl. Hooked pieces of iron some- 
thing like double calipers, for raising stones, lumber, 
and other heavy materials. Gilbert. 
€RA'NAGE, n. “ [from crane. Low L. cranagium.] 
The liberty of using a‘crane at a wharf for rais- 
ing wares from a vessel ; also, the money ‘or price 
paid for the use of.a crane. Cowel. Encyc. 
€RAN'BER-RY, n. [crane and berry.] ‘ The fruit of 
@ species’ of 3 occus, (sour berry,) a berry that 
grows on a slender, bending stalk. it is also called 
moss-berry, or moor-berry, as it grows only on peat- 
bogs, or swampy land. The berry, when ripe, is red, 
and of the size of a small cherry, or 6f the hawthorn 
berry. . These berries form a sauce of exquisité fla- 
vor, and are used for tarts. The cranberry of the 
United States is the O. macrocarpus, that of Europe 
is O. palustris. [The common 


5 is erroneous. 
€RANGH. See “aap ls 
CRANE, xn. [Sax. cran; G. krahn; D. kraan; Sw. kran, 

or trana; Dan. krane, or trane; W. garan; Corn. kra- 

na; Arm. garan; Gr. yepavos, whence geranium, the 

plant, crane’s-bill. The word in Welsh signifies a 

shank or shaft, a crane or heron. This fowl, then, 

may be named from its long legs. [Qu. }4p, to 

shoot. . 

1. A migratory bird of the genus Grus, belonging 
to the grallic order. The bill is straight, sharp, an 
long, with a furrow from the nostrils toward the 
point ; the nostrils are linear, and the feet have four 
toes. These birds have long legs, and a long neck, 
being destined to wade. and seek their food among 
grass and reeds in marshy grounds. The common 
crane is about four feet in length, of a slender body. 

2. A’machine for raising great weights, and mov- 
ing them‘to a distance. It consists of a horizontal 
arm, or piece of timber, projecting from a post, and 
furnished. with a tackle or pulley. , 

3. A siphon, or crooked pipe, for drawing ‘liquors 

_* out of a cask. i 
€RANE/-FLQY, n. An inseet of the genus Tipula, of 
many species. The mouth is a prolongation of the 
head; the upper jaw is arched ; the palpi are two, 
curved, and longer than the head ; the proboscis is 
short. 2 Encye. 
€RANE’S’-BILL, n. -The plant geranium, of many 
species; so named from an appendage of the seed- 
vessel, which resembles the beak of a crane or stork. 
Some of the species have beautiful flowers and a 
fragrant scent, and several of them are valued for 
their astringent properties. [See Crang.] Encyc. 
2. A pair of pmcers used by surgeons. 


€RA-NI-OG/NO-MY, n. [Gr. Bee L. cranium, the | 


skull, and Gr. yywjewy, index. 

The doctrine or science of determining the proper- 
ties or characteristics of the mind by the conforma- 
tion of the skull. Good. 

€RA-NI-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to cran ‘ology. 
€RA-NI-OL/O-GIST, n. One who treats of craniolo- 
gy, or one who: is versed in the science of the cra- 


nium. - : 

€RA-NLOL/O-GY, ». [Gr. xpaviov, the skull, and 
\oyos, discourse. } ; a 

A discourse or treatise on the cranium or skull; or 

» the science which investigates the structure and uses 

of the skulls in various animals, particularly in rela- 

tion to their specific character and intellectual pow- 


ers, Encyc. 
€RA-NI-OM'E-TER, n. 
peroov, Measure. } ES ry 
An instrument for measuring the'skulls of animals. 
€RA-NI-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to cranjome- 


try.. 
€RA-NI-OM’E-TRY, n. The art of measuring the 
cranium, or skuljs, of animals, for discovering their 
specific differences. . ‘ 
€RA-NI-OS'/€O-PY; n. [Gr. xpavtov, supra, and exo- 
mew), to view.] , ae 
The science’of the eminences produced iti the cra- 
nium by the brain, intended to discover the particu- 
lar part of the brain tn which reside the organs‘which 
influence particuler passions or faculties.~ Ed. Encyc. 
€RA'NLUM, xn. [L.; from Gr. xpaviov. 
The skull of an animal; the assemblage of bones 
which inclose the brain. 
€RANK, n. [This-word probably belongs to the root 
of cringe, krinkle,to bend. D.-krinkel, a curl; kron- 
kel, a bend or winding ; and krank, weak, is probably 
from bending ; Ir. freanc, to make crooked. Qu. p75, 
or the root of crook.) c 


pronunciation, cram-. 


[Gf. xpavioy, the skull, and | 
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‘1. Literally, a bend or turn. Hence, an iron axis; CRASH/ING, n. The sound of many. things falling 


with a part bent like an elbow, for producing a hori- 
zontal or perpendicular motion by means of a ro 
motion or the contrary. Thus the saw in a saw-mi 
is made to rise and fall at every turn of the axis. 

2. Any bend, turn, or winding. . Sh 

3. A twisting or turning in speech; a conceit 
which consists. in a change of the form or meaning 
of a word. ; 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
4, An iron brace for various ‘haere 
iT. 


Milton, 


Dict. 


€RANK, a. [D. krank; G. id., weak; Sw. krancke, 


of afflict ; Dan. krenker, id., or krenger, to careen a 
ship. . 


ship when she is too narrow, or has not sufficient 
ballast, or is loaded too high, to carry full sail. 
2. Stout; bold; erect; as, a cock crowing crank. 
: Spenser. 
€RANK, v.i. [See Cranx, 7., and Crinxre.] 
€RANK'L To run in a winding course ; to bend, 
wind, and turn. : 
See how this river comes me crankling in! Shak. 
€RANK'LE, (krank’l) v.t. To break into bends, 
turns, or angles ; to crinkle. 
Old Vaga’s stream —~ 
Crankling her banks, * 
€RANK’LE, n. A bend or turn; a crinkle. 
€RANK’LED, pp. Broken into unequal surfaces. 
€RANK’LES, (krank/Iz,)7. pl. Angular prominences. 
pean ppr. Breaking into bends, turns, or 
angles. ; 
€RANK’NESS, n Liability to be overset, as a ship. 
2. Stoutness ; erectness, 
€RANK/Y. See Crank, a. 


Philips, - 


€RAN’NI-ED, (kran/nid,) a. [See Calnon | BaTGs 


rents, chinks, or fissures ; a8, a cranniéd w: 
Brown. Shak. 

€RAN'NY, x. (Fr. cran; Arm. cran, a notch; L. cre- 

na; from the root of rend, Sax, hrendan, or rendan ; 

Arm. ranna, to split; crenna, to @ut off ; W. rhanu, to 

divide ; rhan, a piece; Ir, roinnim, or ruinnim, to di- 

ae i a xpww; L. cerno.. See Class Rn, No. 4, 

3, 16. 

1. Properly, a rent; but commonly, any small, nar- 
row opening, fissure, crevice, or chink, .as in a wall, 
or other substance. 

In a firm building, the cavities ought to be filled with brick or 

Dryden. 


stone, fitted to-the crannies, 

2, A hole ; a secret, retired place. 

He peeped into every cranny. Arbuthnot. 

3. In glass-making, an iron instrument for forming 
the necks of glasses. Encyc. 

€RAN’NY, a. Pleasant ; praiseworthy. Bailey. 
€RAN/NY-ING, a. Making crannies. 
€RANTS, x. pl. [Gs kranz.} 

Garlands carriéd before the bier of.a maiden, and 
hung over her grave. Shak. 
€RAPE, n. [Fr. crépe and créper, to curl, to crisp, to 
frizzle ; Arm. crep } Sp. crespon, crape ; cresp9, crisp, 
curled ; crespar, to crisp or cur) ; Port. crespam. Crape 
is contracted from cresp, crisp. D. krip, G. krepp, Dan. 

krep. See Crisp.] 

A thin, transparent stuff, usually black, made of 
raw silk gummed and twisted on the mill, woven 
without crossing, and much used in mourning. Crape 
is also used for gowns and the dress of the clergy. 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. Pope. 

€RAPE, v. t. To curl; to form into ringlets; as, to 
crape the hair. 

€RAP’ED, (krapt,) pp. Curled ; formed into ringlets. 

€RAP/ING, ppr. Curling ; forming into ringlets. 

©RAP'LE, xn. [W. crav.] 


A claw. Spenser. 
€RAP/NEL, 2. A‘hook or|drag. [Qu. grapnel.] 
€RAP'U-LA, n. [L.] A sGrfeit. ; 

See -LENCE, n. (lL. crapula, a surfeit. See 

ROP. 


Cropsickness ; drunkenness; a surfeit, or the sick- 
ness occasioned by intemperance. Dict. 
cont arene a Drunk ; surcharged with liquor ; 


€RAP’U-LOUS, sick by intemperance. Dict. 
€RARE,'n. An unwieldy trading vessel. [Obs.] 
Shak. Toone. 


€RASH, v. t. [Fr. ecraser, to crush. Crash seems to 
: be allied to-crush and to rush, Sax. hreosan.]} ; 
To break ; to bruise. ; 
€RASH, v.i. To make the loud, clattering, muitifa- 
rious sound of many things falling and breaking at 
once. 
When convulsions cleave the laboring earth, 
Before the dismal yawn appears, the ground : 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houses crash. “Smith. 
€RASH, x. The loud, mingled sound of many things 
falling and breaking at once ; as, the sound of a large 
tree falling and its branches breaking, or the sound’ 
of a falling house. 

2. [L. crassus.] Coarse hempen cloth, 
€RASII/ED, (krasht,) pp. Broken or bruised. 
€RASHIING, ppr. or & Making or denoting a loud, 

clattering noise. 


1. In seamen’s language, liable to be overset, as a| 


and breaking at once, 
There shall be a great crashing from the hills, — Zeph, i. 


€RA/SIS, n. [Gr. xpacts, from xepavyupt, or KEpaw, 

to mix, to temper.] : 

1. The temper or healthy constitution af the blood 

in an animal body; the temperament which forms a 
particular constitution of the blqod. ! 

‘ — 2, In grammar, a figur! which two different let- 

ters are contracted i one long letter, or into a 

diphthong ; as, uAnfea into adnOn; rvxeos into ru- 


XNVS. 
€RASS, a. [L. crassus, the same as Gross, which see. 
Gross ; thick ; coarse; not thin; nor fine ; appli 


to fluids and solids ; as, crass and fumid exhalations. 
“[ Little used. Brown. 
€RASS/A-MENT, n. The thick, red part.of the blood, 
as distinct from the serum, or aqueous part ; the clot. 
€RASS'I-MENT, n. Thickness. -_ Smart. 
€RASS/I-TUDE, n. [L. crassitudo.]. 

Grossness ; coarseness ; thickness ; applied to liquids 

or solids. : Bacon. Woodward, 
€RASS’'NESS, zn. Grossness, Glanville. 
€RATCH, 2. [Fr. creche.] 

A manger or open frame for bee 

The childish amusement called makin, 
dle is an intended representation of the f 
cratch. 

€RATCH. See Scratcu. 
€RATCH'ES, x, pl. [G. kratze, the itch, cratches; 
kratzen, to scratch. ] ; 

In the manege, a swelliag on the pastern, under the 
fetlock, and sometimes under the hoof cf a horse. 

€RATE, xn. [L. crates.] 

A kind of basket or hamper of wicker-work, used 
for the transportation of china, crockery, and similas 
wares, 

€RA/TER, n. [L. crater, Gr. xoarnp, a great cup.] 

1. The aperture or mouth of a volcano. 

2. Aconstellation of the southern hemisphere, con- 
taining 31 stars. ni : 

€RA-TER/L-FORM, 2. Having the form of a crater. 
: Mantell. 
€RAUNCH, (kranch,) v. t [D. schranssen; vulgar 
scraw 

To crush with the teeth; to chew with violence 

and noise. 
€RAUNCHIING, ppr. or a. Crushing with the teeth 
with violence, 
©RA-VAT’, x. -[Fr. cravate; It. cravatta; Sp. corbata: 

Port. caravata. In Dan., krage, and krave, is a collar, 
a cape, the neck of a shirt, &c.] 

A neckcloth ; a piece of fine muslin, or other cloth, 
worn by men about the neck. 

€RAVE, v. t. [Sax. crafian, to crave, ask, implore; 

W. crevu, to cry, to cry for, to crave; crev, a cry, a 
scream ; Sw. krafia; Dan. krever; Ice. krefa. (See 

Class Rb, No. 2, 4, Syr.) So also D. roepen: Sax. 
hreopen, Goth. kropyan, to cry out, as our vulgar 

phrase is, to rip out. ‘The primary sense is, to ‘cry 
out, or call.] : 

1. To ask with earnestness or importunity ; to be- 

seech ; to implore; to ask with submission. or humile 
ity, as a dependent ; to beg ; to.entreat. 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons, Shak. 
Joseph — ble igs ots to Pilate, and craved the body of Jesum 
xv. 

2. To call for, as a gratification ; to long for; to re- 
quire or demand, as a passion or appetite ; as, the 
stomach or appetite craves food. : 

3. Sometimes intransitively, with for before the 
thing sought ; as, I crave for mercy. 

€RAV'ED, pp. .Asked for with earnestness ; implored ; 
entreated ; longed for ; required. 


€RA'VEN, ‘Qu. from crave, that is, one who 


- n 
Siege es : begs for his life when vanquished, } 
> 


1. A word of obloquy, used, formerly, by one van- 
quished in trial by battle, and yielding to the con- 
queror. Hence, a recreant ; a coward ; a weak-heart- 
ed, spiritless fellow. Shak. 

2. A vanquished, dispirited cock. Shak. 
€RA’VEN, (kra/vn,) v. t. To make recreant, weak, 
or cowardly. Shak. 
€RA!VEN-ED, (kra/vnd,) pp. Made recreant or cow- 
€RA/VEN-ING, ppr. Making cowardly. [ardly. 

€RAV'ER, n. One who craves or begs. : 
€RAV/ING, ppr. ora. Asking with importunity ; urg- 
ing for earnestly ; begging ; entreating. ‘ 

. . 2 Calling for with urgency ; requiring ; demanding 
gratification ; as, an appetite craving food. 

ORAV'ING, z.. -Vehement or urgent desire; or caliing 
for ; a longing for. . , 

€RAV'ING-LY, adv, In an earnest or craving manner, 

€RAV'ING-NESS, 2; The state of. craving. 

ORAW, nx. [Dan. kroe; Sw. krifva. This word cofn- 
cides in elements with crop; W. cropa; Sax. crop; 
D. krop; G. kropf. The Danish kroe signifies the 
craw, and a victualing-house, tavern, or 
It seems to be named from gathering. - 

The crop or first stomach of fowls. Ray. 
€RAW!-FISH, } 2. [Craw is contracted from crab, 
€RAY!-FISH, } or fromthe Welsh erdg, a shell 3| 


h-cra- 
gure of the 
Toone. 
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(oe ee 
pysgod cragen, shell-fish. (See Cran.) Qu. is not 
Jisk, in these words, from the last syllable of the 
French ecrevisse ? : 

A species of Crustacea of the same genus with the 
lobster, (Astacus,) but smaller, and found in fresh- 
-water streams. It is esteemed very delicate food. ° 
€RAWL, v. i. [D. kriclen ; Scot. crowl; Dan. krav- 
ler, to crawl up, to climb ; Sw. krala, to crawl, to 
swarm; D, griefen, to swarm ; griller, to shiver or 
shudder; Fr. growiller, to stir about, to crawl with 

oo It. grillare, to simmer. Qu. Dan. kriller, to 

itch.] ~ 
1. To creep ; to move slowly by thrusting or draw- 

ing the body along the ground, as a worm; or to 

move slowly on the hands and Knees or feet, as a 

human being. A worm crawls on the earth; a boy 

crawls into a cavern, or up a tree. ’ 
2.-To mové or walk weakly, slowly, or timor- 

ously, id 

He was hardly able to crawl about the room. Arbuthnot, 
3. To creep; to advance slowly and slyly; to in- 
sinuate one’s self; as, to crawl. into favor. , [7'his 

use is vulgar.] : 4 
4. To move about; to move in any direction; 

used in.contempt, 


Absurd opinions eras! about the world, South. 


5. To have the sensation of insects creeping about } 


the body ; as, the flesh crawls. 

€RAWL, 7. . (Qu. D. kraal.}. A pen or inclosure of 
stakes and hurdles on the sea-coast for containing 
fish. F ‘ Mar. Dict. 

€RAWLI/ER,z. He or that which crawls ; a creeper; 
a reptile. 

€RAWLIING, ppr.-or'a.. Creeping ; moving slowly 


along the ground, or other subst: nce; moving or, 


walking slowly, weakly, or timorously ; insinuating. 
€RAWLI/ING-LY, ado Ina crawling manner. Gg 
eae \n. A small sea vessel. [Wot in use.} 


€RAY'-FISH, n. The river lobster. [Sce Craw- 


Fisx. 
€RAY/ON, rn. [Fr., from eraie, chalk, from L. creta, 
Sp. greda.] 3 ‘ 
1, A general name for all colored stones, earths, or 
other minerals and substances, used in drawing.- 
Encye. 


2. A kind of pencil, or colored*cylinder, to draw | 


lines with. It is usually made of pipe-clay, colored 
with some pigment. : : Dryden. 
’ 3. A drawing or design done with a pencil or 
crayon. —ti‘( CS wR - — Johnson. 
CRAYON, vo. t. -To sketch witha crayon. Hence, 
2. To sketch; to plan; to conunit to paper one’s 
rst thoughts. Bolingbroke. 
€RAY'ON-ED, pp: Sketched with a crayon. 


€RAY'ON-ING, ppr. Sketching or planning with a) 


crayon. : ‘ 
€RaY/ON-PAINT-IN G, x. The. act or artof drawing 
with crayons. ~ ; . 
CRAZE, v. t. [Fr. ecraser; Sw. krossa; to break or 
bruise, to crush. See Crusu.]} ‘ 
1, To break ; to weaken ; to break or impair the 
natural force or energy of. 
Till length of years, 
And sedentary numbness, craze my limbs. Milton. 
2. To crush in picces ; to grind to powder; as, to 
craze tin. 5 
3. To crack the brain; to shatter; to impair the 
intellect ; as, to be crazed with love or grief. Shak. 
RAZ/ED, pp.or a. Broken; bruised ; crushed; im- 
paired ; deranged in intellect ; decrepit. 
€RAZ/ED-NESS, n. A broken state; decrepitude ; 
an impaired state of the intellect. Hooker. 
€RAZE'-MILL n A mill resembling a grist 
€RAZ/ING-MILL, { mill, used for grinding tin. 


Encye. 
€RA/ZI-LY, adv. [See Crazy.] In a broken or 
crazy manner. 
€RA’ZI-NESS, n. [See Crazy.] The state of being 
broken or weakened ; a3, the craziness of a ship, or 
of the limbs. 

2. The state of being broken in mind; imbecility 

or weakness of intellect ; derangement. 
©RAZ'ING, ppr. Breaking; crushing ; making crazy. 
€RA'ZY, a. [Fr. ecrasé.] ; 

1. Broken ; decrepit; weak; feeble ; applied to the 
body, vr constitution, or any structure; as, a crazy 

y 3 a crazy constitution ; a crazy ship. 

2. Broken, weakened, or disordered in intellect ; 
deranged, weakened, or shattered in mind. 
say, the man is crazy. 

€REAGHT, n. [Irish.] -Herds of cattle. - aad used,] 
avies, 
€REAGHT, v.i To gaze on lands. [Wot used.) 
Davies, 


€REAK, v. i. . erecian, to scream, to crash ; crec,& 
scream, a shriek ; connected with creg, eryg, rough, 
hoarse, harsh, from rhkyg, Eng. rye, but the sense of 
which is rough, rugged. Indeed, this is radically 
the same word as rough, L. raucus. The L. rugio is 
probably froin the satme root, and perhaps rugo. 
he Sux. ccarcian, to creak, may be the same word, 


tee letters transpased; as may the Sp. cruzir, to 


Wel 
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rustle, Gr. kgexw, to: comb, scrape, rake, and Russ. 


crik, a cry, kricku, tu cry. Onthis word are formed 
shriek and screech. ] 

To make a sharp, harsh, grating sound, of some 
continuance, as: by the friction of hard substances. 
Thus, the hinge of a door creaks in turning ; a tight, 
firm shoe creaks in walking, by the friction of the 
leather. 

EREAK/'ING, ppr. or a. Making a harsh, grating 
sound ; as, creaking hinges or shoes. ; 

E€REAK/ING, x. A harsh, grating sound. 

CREAM, n. [Fr. créme; L. cremor; G. rakm; Sax, 
ream ; Ice. riome; D. room; Sp. crema. Class Rin.} 
~ 1. Ina general sense, any part of a liquor that sep 
arates from the rest, rises and collects on the surface. 
More particularly, the oily part of milk, which, 
when the milk stands unagitated in a cool place, 
‘rises and forms a scum on the surface, as it is spe- 
cifically lighter than the other part of the liquor. 
This, by agitation, forms butter. Fj 


2. The best part of a thing; as, the cream of a}. 


jest or story. 
Crean of 
part of lime which, after being dissolved in its caus- 
‘tic state, Separates from the water in the mild state 
of chalk or limestone. Encyc, 
Cream of tartar ; purified tartar or argal, being the 
bi-tartrate of potassa,; so called, because it rises like 
creain to the surface of the liquor in which it is pu- 
ified. : ako ie Aire: Cozes 
EREAM, v.t. To, skim; to take off cream by skim- 
ming. " 
2, To. take off the quincessence or best part of a 


thing. : p 
€REAM, v. i, To gather cream ; to flower or mantle,’ 


2. To grow stiff or formal. Shak, 
€REAM-BOWL, x A bowl for holding cream. 
€REAM/-CHEESE, xn. Cream dried by exposure to 

the air till it forms a solid: mass. It is not properly 
cheese, not being formed into curd. 

; * Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
€REAM,/ED, pp. Skimmed off from milk, as the best 


part. 

€REAM/-FAC-ED, (kréme/faste,) a. White; ‘pale ; 
having a coward look. Shak. 

€REAM/-NUT, 2. The fruit of the Bertholletia ex- 

. celsa, of South America; more commonly called 
Brazil nut. ; Halderman, 

€REAM/-POT, n. A vessel for holding cream.. ~ 

€REAM'Y, a. Full of cream; like cream; having 
the nature of cream ; luscious. 

€RE/ANCE, x. [Fr., from L. credo, credens.] 

In falconry, a fine, small-line, fastened toa hawk’s 
leash, when she is first lured. Bailey. . 
EREASE, xn [Qu.G. krdusen, Sw. krusa, Dan. kruser, 
Scot. creis, to curl, to crisp. Class Rd, No. 73, 83; 
or Fr. creuser, to make hollow, from creuz, hollow. 
Class Rg. See Crisp.] : 


A line or mark made by folding or doubling any |. 


- thing ; a hollow streak, like a groove: 


€REASE, vz. t.° To make’a crease or mark ina thing , 


by folding or doubling. 
€REAS’ED, (kreest,) pp. . Marked by doubling. 
EREAS/ENG, ppr. Making creases by folding. 
€RE/A-SOTE. See Creosote. 4 5 
€RE/AT, n. [Fr.] In the manege, an usher to a 
riding-master. Encyc. 
€RE-ATE’, v. t.. [Fr. creer; It. creare; Sp. and Port. 
criar; L. creo; Arm. crout; Corn. gure. In W. 
créu signifies to create, and creu, to cry, to crave, to 
caw, to beg. W. crete and crez, constitution, femper ; 
also, a trembling or shivering with cold. Ir. croth 
or cruth, form, shape ; cruthaighim, to create, to prove, 
assert, maintain. From the: Celtic, then, it appears 
that the L. creo is contracted by the'toss of a d or th. 
The Welsh has also cri, a cry, and criaw, to cry, both 
deduced by Owen from cre; but cre is a contraction 
of crevu, to cry, or of gryd, a crying.or whooping, 
or cryd, a shaking. In Welsh, also, cri signifies 
rough, raw, crude; all which unite in the root of cry, 
cradle, L. rudo, to bray. The primary sense of cre- 
ate and of cry is the same, to throw or drive out, to 
prodace, to bring forth, precisely as in the Shemitic 
N19. But the Welsh créu and creu may, perhaps, be 
from different roots, both, however, with the same 
primary sense.] : : 
1. To produce ; to bring into being from nothing ; 
to cause to exist. 
In the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth, — 
£n. 1. 
2. To make or form, by investing with a new char- 
- acter; as, to create one a peer or baron; to create a 
manor. 


I create you 
Companions to our person. Shak. 
3. To produce; to cause; to be the occasion of. 
Long abstinence creates uneasiness in the stomach ; 
confusion is created by hurry. 
Your eye, in Scotland, 
‘Would create soldiers, and make women fight. Shaki 
4. To beget; to generate ; to bring forth. 
ee we sa be created, shall praise the Lord. — 


lime; the.scum of: lime-water; or that, 


SRE-A'TIVE, a. 


CRE. 


5. To make or produce, by new comiinations of 
matter already created, and by investing these coin 
binations with new forys, constitutions, and qualic. 
ties; to shape and organize, : 

God created man in his'own image. — Gen. 1. - 

6. To form anew ; to change the state or charac- 
ter; to renew. : : 

Create in nieia clean heart. — Vs. li, 

We are his workinansliip, created in Christ Jesus. — Eph. fi. 
€RE-ATE’, a. Begotten; composed; created. Shak. 
€RE-AT/ED, pp. ora, Formed from nothing; caused 

to exist; produced ; generated ; invested with a new 

character ; formed into new combinations, with a pe- 
culiar shape, cqnstitution, and properties ; renewed. 
€RE-AT'ING, ppr. or a. Forming from nothing ; origi- 
nating ; producing ; giving a new character ; consti- 
tuting new beings from matter by shaping, organiz- 
ng, and ‘investing. with new properties; forming 
new, ‘ : ‘ ; 
€RE-A'TION, 2. , The act of ‘creating; the act of 
causing to exist ; and especially, the act of bringing 
this world into existence, Rom. i. ~ 
o 2 The.act of making, by new combinations of 
matter, invested with new forms and properties, and 
of subjecting to different laws ; the act of shaping 
and organizing; as, the creation of man and other 
animals, of plants, minérals, &c., 3 ‘ 

3. The act of investing with a new charicter; as, 
the creation’ of peers in England, ‘ 

4. The act of producing. se 

5. The things created; creatures ; the world; the 
universe, : 


> As subjects then the whole création camé, Denhain, 
6. Any part of the things created. ° 
Before the low creatlon swarmed with men. Parneliy 


% Any thing prodjiced or caused to exist... 
Soe A false creation 
Procecding fom the heat-oppressed brain. ’ 
€RE-A'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to creation. 
; Having the power to create, or ex- 
erting the act of creation ; ‘as, creative fancy ; creating 
power. , 


Shak. 


| CRE-A'TIVE-NESS, n. ‘State of being creative. 


€RE-A/TOR, x, 
ates: SS 
Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. ~ Eccles, xil, 


2. The thing that creates, produces, or causes. — 
€RE-A’TOR-SHIP, n, Thie state or condition of a cre- 


. ator. ! 

€RE-A/TRESS, n. A female that creates any thing, 

€REAT! UR-AL, (kerét/yur-al,) a. Belonging to a crea- 
ture ; having the qualities of a creature. ; * 

€REAT'URE, (krét/yur,) x [Fr.] That which is 
created ; every being besides the Creator, or:every 
thing not self-existent.. The sun, moon, and. stars; 
the earth, animals, plants, light, darkness, air, water, 
&c., are the.creatures of Gad. : 

2. In @ restricted sense, an animal of any kind; a 
living being; @ beast. In-.a more restricted sense; 
man. Thus wesay, he was in trouble, and no ereg+ 
ture was present to aid him. 

3, A human.being, in contempt; as, an idle ¢rea 
ture; a poor creature ; what a crefture! ‘ 

4. With words.of endearment, it denotes a human 
being beloved ; as, a pretty creature ; a sweet creature, 

5. That which- is produced, formed, or imagined ; 
as, a creature of the imagination, ; 

6. A person who owes his rise and fortune 
other ; one who is made to be what he is, 

Great princes thus, when favorites they raise, 
To justity their.grace, their creatures praise. Dryden. 

7. Adependent; a person who is subject te the 
will or influence of another. — _ 

€REAT’URE-LY, a, Having the qualities of a crea- 
ture. [Little used.] 

€REAT’URE-SHIP, n. The state ofa creature, f ) 

€RE/BROUS, a. Frequent. . 

€RE/DENCE, x. [It. credenza ; Fr. creance; frou: | 
credens, from credo, tq believe. See Creep.] 

1. Belief; credit; reliance of the mind on evident 
of facts derived froma other sources than person@ 
Knowledge, as from the testimony of others. We 
give credence to an historian of unstispected integrity, 
or to a story which is related by a man of known 
veracity. .- : 

2. That which gives a claim to credit, belief, or 
confidence ; as, a letter of credence, which is intended 
to commend the bearer to the. confidence of a third 

» person. (See Protuxsis.] » ‘ 

€RE/DENCE, v. t. To give credence to; to believe. 

@RE-DEN'DA, n. pl. [L. See Carp.) In. theol- 
ogy, things ‘to be believed ; articles of faith ; distin- 


{L.] The being oy person that cres 


to an- 


-. guished from agenda, or practical duties. -Johnson. 


E/DENT, a. ‘Believing; giving. credit; easy. of 
-belief. Shak. 

-2.. Having credit ; not.tobe questioned. ‘Shak. — 

'[ This word is rarely used, and tn the latter sense is 


ae aoe 
ERE-DEN IAL, a: Giving’a title to credit. - 
€RE-DEN’TIALS, (-shalz,) n. pl. . [Rarely vr never 


- used in the singular, 


That which gives credit ; that whiclt gives. 6 tide 
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‘or Claim to confidence; the warrant on which: be- 
lief, credit, or authority,.is claimed, among strangers ; 
as the letters of commendation and power given by a 
Hi Sieben! to an embassador or envoy, which give 


im credit at a foreign, court. So the power of work- | 
ing miracles given to the apostles may be considered | 


as their credentials, authorizing them te propagate the. 
Ospel, and ‘entitling them to credit, ——~ 
CHEN EBs nm, -[Fr. credibilité, from L. eredib- 
tS. \ ki . & ‘ 
; Ca titgice ; the quality or state of a thing which 
renders it possible to be believed, or which admits 
belief, ori rational principles ; the quality or state of 
a thing which involves no contradiction or absurdi- 
z Credibility is less: than certainty, and , greater | 
than possibility; indeed, it is Jess than probability, 
but is nearly allied fo it. [See Oxxpsnia.)- 
@RED'I-BLE, a. [L: credibilis.] a a 
1. That may. be believed ; worthy of credit. ° A 
thing is credible, when .it is known to be possible, or 
when it involves no contradiction or absurdity ; it is 
tire credible, when it is known to come within the 
ordinary laws or operations of naturé.. With regard 
- the divine Being and his: operations, every, thitg 


is credible Which is Consistent with his perfectionsy } «. 


and supported by evidence or unimpeachable testi» 
mony; for his power -is unlimitéd. “With regard to} 
human affairs, we do not dpply the word. to things 
barely possible, but to things which come. within the 
tisual course of huinan conduct, and the-general 
rules.of evidence. Sata 


2. Worthy of beliéf; having a claim to efedit; aps | - 


plied to persons. A credible person ‘is one of known. 
veracity and integrity, or Whose’ veracity may be. 
fairly deduced front circumstances, We believe the 
history. of Aristideg and Themistocles, on thé author; 
ity of credible historians, 23 |. 3)" : 
©RED'I-BLE-NESS, a » Credibility ; Svortbingss oF | 
: belief; just claim to credit. {Seo Canpipruit a} 
€RED/L-BLY, adv, * Ya a. manner that.deserves be- 
- lief; with good authority ta support belief, : 
ERED'IT, n_ (Fr. credit; Ut, credito} Sp. ed: 
‘tum. See Creep.j * anes = oo : 
: 1: Belief; faith }q reliance or resting of the mind 
on the, truth of something said. or done. We give }- 
‘credit to a man’s declaration, When the mind rests 4 
on the truth of it, without doubt or suspicion, which } 
fs attended with wavering. We give. ie to testis | 
mony or toa report, When we fely on itg§ truth arid 
certainty. 43 ; 
2. Reputation derived from the confidence. of oth= 
é¥s ; esteem ; estimation ; good opinion founded on 
a belief of a man’s veracity, integrity, abilities, and 
virtue ;. a8, a physician in high'¢redie ‘with his breth- 
ren. Hence, ; : : 
_ 8. Honor ; reputation ; estimation ; applied to men 
or things Aman gains po credit by profaneness ; |: 
and a’ poem may losé no. credit’ by criticism. The 
credit of & ian depends.on his virtues’; the éredit of 
his writings, on their. worth. * .- eal 
4. That which procurés or is entitled to belief; | 
testimony; authority derived ‘from one’s character, | 
ot from the confidence of others.: . ‘We. beliéve a story) 


“on the credit, of the narrator. .We bélieve in miracles |: 


oh the credit of itispired men,. : We. trust to the credit-| 
of an assertion made by a man of Known veratity, 
-. § Influence derived from. the .réputation: of ‘ve | 
facity or integrity, or from the good opinion or con 
dence of others ; .interest’; power dérivéd . from 
weight character, from friendship, fidelity, or 
other cause. -A’minister may have great credit with: 
@ prince. He may,employ his credit to good-or 6yil 
‘purposes, A Man uses: his éredit with:a. friend ; 4 
@ervant, with his master. a | 

6. In commerce, trust; transfet of goods in confi- 
dence of future payment.:. When the merchant ‘gives. 
a credit, he sells his wares'on an expressed or implied | 

romise that the purchaser will pay.for them at g 
Funes time. The seller believed in the solvability, 
and probity of the purchaser, and delivers his goods 
on that belief or trust; or-he delivers them on the-:|- 
eredit or reputation of the pittchaset. The purchaser 
takes what is sold,on credit, In like manner, money 
is Joaned on the credit of the borrowet, ~ 


7. The capacity of being trusted ; or thé reputation | 


of solvency and probity which entitles a man:to be 
rusted. A customer has good credit or no credit with 
6 merchant, : 

8. In book-keeping, the side of an account in which 

yment is entered ; opposed to debit. This article 
paid to one’s éredit, and that to his debit. We 
speak of the credit mue of an account. ' ;<°, 

9. Public credit; the confidence which mien ertter- 
tain in the ability and’ disposition of a ination, to 
make good its engagements. with its creditors.; or 
the estimation in which individuals hold: the pabtic 
promises of payment, whether. such . promises . are 
expressed or implied. The term is also. appliéd to 
the general credit of individuals in a nation; when 

erchants and others are wealtliy, and punetual in. 

ltilling engagements ; or when they transact, busi- |, 
ness with honor and fidelity; or when transfers of 
‘property are made with ease for ready payment. .-Bo 
“We speak of the credit of a-bank, when general con- 
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‘fidence is placed in its ability to redeem its notes; 
and the credit of a mercantile house rests on its sup- 
posed ability and probity, which induce mien to trust 
to its engagements. When the public credit is ques- 
tienable, it raises the premium on loans. 
Cherish public credit. Washington. 

10. The' notes or bills which are issued by the pub- 
lic, or by corporations or individuals, which circulate 
on the confidence of men in the ability and dispo- 
sition in those who issue them, to redeem them. 
They_are sometimes called bills of credit, + — 

11. The time given for payment for lands or goods 
sold on trust ; as, a long credit, or a short credit, - 
» 12. A sui of money due'to any person; any 
thing valuable standing on the creditor side of an ac- 
count, A has a credit on the books of B. The 
credits are more than balanced by the debits, - 

Ee this sense, the word has thé plural number.} 
RED'IT, v. t. [from the noun.) ‘To belieye ; to 
confide in the truth of; as, to credit a report, or the 
man who tells it. 

2. To trust ; to sell or Joan in confidence of future 
payment ; as, to credit goods or nroney. 
"3, To procure credit or honor; to 

givé reputation or honor. 
J May here her monument, stand so, 
_ To credit this rude agé, Waller. 

‘4, To-enter upon the credit side of an account; 
as, to credit the amount. paid. ; 

5S To set to the credit. of; as, to credit toa man 
the interest paid on-a bond, 
©RED/IT-A-BLE, ‘¢; Reputable ; that may be en- 

‘joyed or exercised with reputation or esteem ; esti- 

mable.. A man pursues a creditable occupation, or 


€ 


do credit} to 


. Way of living. __ ; Arbuthnot. ~ 
€RED!IT-A-BLE-NESS, 2, Reputation ; estimation, 
lohnson. 


€REDIIT-A-BLY, ado. Reputably; with 
without disgrace, Sate 
€RED'LT-ED, pp. Believed ; trusted 3 passed to the 
¢redit, or entered on the credit side of an account, 
€RED'E ‘-ING, ppr, Believing ; trusting ;. entering to 
the credit in account, - ha 


€RED'IT-OR, n.: [l.. See Creep.) A person to 
‘whom 4 stm of money of other thing is due, by ob- 
ligation, promise, or in law ;. properly, one who gives 
Credit in commercé ; but in a general sense, one who 
. has.a‘just claim for money ;-correlative to debtor. 


hh @ figurative sense, one. who has a just claim for 
gervicés, : Addison. 
Créditor's have better memories than debtork. —-_ Franklin, 
9; One who believes. ' Shak, 


[Not weed.) 

ERED! I-TRIX, 2. A female creditor. ; 

€RE-DO'LI-TY, x. [Fr. creduiité, L, credulitas, from 
credo, to‘believe. See Cretp-and Crepuvovs.] 


Easiness of belief; a weakness of mind by which’ 


@ person is disposed to believe; or yield his assent to 
a declaration or proposition, without sufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of what is said or proposed; a 
disposition to believe on slight evidence or no evi- 
‘dence at all.. 
€RED'U-LOUS, @ [Ls credulus, from erede. See 
Creep.] : 


Apt to 


believé without sufficient evidence ; unsus- 
; easily deceived... . hard 

With credulity, , 
-LOUS-NESS, x.. Crédulity; easiness of be- 
ef ; readiness to believe without sufficient evidence, 


” Beysid all-credality i the creduloweness of attieists, who believe | ' 


fidy spans could make the world, when it can not build a 
OUR, : * 


CHEED: #._ [W, credo} Sax.‘creda; Yt and Sp, credo, 


This'word seems to have been introduced by thé use 
of the Latin crédo, I believe, at the beginning of the 
Apostles” Creed, or brief systeni of Christian: faith. 
L, credo sW, credu} Corn. credzhi; Arm. cridi; Ir. 
ereidin’; Tt. 
orm. creré, cruém.. The primary sense is probably 
hrow, or throw on; or to set, toreston. See 
gb. Class Rd. 
1,.A brief summary of the articles of Christian 
faith ; a symbol ; a8, the Apostolic creed. : 
2, That which: is believed ; any syatent of princi- 
ples which are believed or professed ; ax, a political 


creed. : 
€REEK, v.t. ‘To make # harsh, sharp noisé, [See 
' Crean... : Shak. 
€REEK, “(Kreek,)"2.: (Sax erecea; D. kreek; Fr. 


crique; W. crig, @ crack; crigyll,a creek; rhig, a 
notch or grins, Bee Crack Sere 
i A emiall.tnles, bay, or cove;.a recess in the 
shore-of the s¢a, or of a river. ; 

They discovers a certain: creek with a shores — Acts xxril. 

2. Any turn or winding. . Shak. 

3. A prominence or jutin a winding coast. _ 
Thia cinep te probably née legitimate.) . 

In some” gag: beds. Papers er. 

This is contrary to English usage, and is ‘not jUati- 

fied by etym: ; hut ag streams. often, enter. into 
creeks and amall bays; or form them, the name ‘has 
- been extended to small streams in generaf. , ~ 


credit ;. 


‘| CREEP'LE. 


edere; Sp. creer; Port. crer; Fr. croire;}. 


| €CRE/O-SOT 


€RE'PANCE,. 


CRE 


€REEK’Y, (kreek’y,) a. Containing creeks; full cf 
creeks ; winding. Spenser. 
€REEL, 2. An osier basket, such as anglers use, 
EREEP, ». i and pe Chats [s yar 
> 0 t.; pret. and pp. Crefr. aX. creopi 
crypan; W. crepian. cropian; D. kruipen; Sw. = 
. to creep; Dan. kryben, a creeping; Ir. dreapam: Sp. 
and Port. trepar; L. repo; Gr. eptw. The sense ig 
to catch, to grapple ; and the latter is from the sam: 
root, Welsh, crapiaw, allied to L. rapio, and to W. 
_, cripian, to scrape or scratch. Class Rb.] Se. 

i. To move with the belly on the ground, or the 
surface of any other body, as a worm or serpent 
without legs, or as many insects with feet and very 
short legs ; to crawl. pie. 41's 

2. To move along the ground, or on the surface of 
any other body, in growth, as a vin@; to grow along. 
3. To move slowly, feebly, or timorously ; asj an 
old or infirm man, who creeps about his chamber. 

4, To move slowly and insensibly, as time. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. Shak, 

5. To move secretly ; to move so as to escape de- 
tection, or prevent suspicion. 

OF this sort are they who creep into houses, and lead captive silly 

women.—2 Tim, iii, 

. 6. To steal in ; to move forward unheard andeums 
seen ; to Come or enter unexpectedly or unobservedg 
as, some error has crept into the copy of a history. 

7. To move or behave with servility ; to fawn 


: hak, 
CREEP’ER, x. One who creeps ; that which creepag 
a reptile ; also, a creeping plant, which moves 
the surface of-the earth or attaches itself to s 
otlier body, as ivy. 
2. An iron used to slide along the grate in kitch- 
BC é ; ‘Johnson, 
. A kind of patten' or clog worn by women. 
a Johnsate,. 
4. Creeper or Creepérs; an instrument of iron with 
hooks or claws, for drawing up things from the bot 
tom of a well, river, or harbor. . Forby. 
‘5, A small bird ofthe genus Certhia, of many spe+ 
cies, allied to the woodpeckers and wrens. These 
birds run along the body or branch of a tree, ané 
when they observe a person near, they run to thg 
side opposite, so as ta keép out of sight. Encyc, 


€REEP!-HOLE, n. A hole into which an snimal may 
creep to escape noticé or danger; also, a bate al 
€REEP/ING, 2. Act of creeping. Dwight 
€REEP/ING, ppr. or a. Moving on the belly, or clusa 
to the surface of the earth or other body ; moving 
Stealing along. zr 
€REEP/ING-LY, adv. By creeping ; slowly ; in- the 
manner of a repti Sidney. 
€REESE;-2,: ‘A Malay dagger, 
€RE-MA/TION, x. [L, crematio, from crems,) tara 
A burning ; particulary, the ‘burning of the dead, 
€RE-MO'NA, n.- A superior kind of Violin, naire oe 
invented at Cremona, in [taly. 
2, A name erroneously given to a stop in the 
rande, 
CREM p 3 
pressed juice-of grain; yeast ; scum; a substance 
Mmling cream. [t Coxe. 
ja 
CRE/NA-TD, |. natug, notched. See Cranny.] 
Notched ; indented ; scolloped. In botany, avere~ 
__incisures, not. inclining’ toward either extrem’ 
When the scallops are segments of small circles, 
is said to be obtusely crenated; when the larger seg> 


an ‘excuse. lohnson,. 
slowly, secretly, or silently; moving. ‘insensibly ; 
2 reptile... 
[Wot used.] See Crirrre. 
according to the custom of many ancient nations, © 
organ. goer CroMorna, 3 
MOR,.2. [L.~ Cream.) Cream; any ex 
rescin\l me 
€RE'NAT a notch, whence ere. 
nate leaf has its edge, as it- were, cut with circulay 
. ments have smaller ones upon them, a leaf is said te 


a gccipy Areeste erty, Pe lartyn. 
}€REN/A-TURE, x. A scallop, like a notch, in a ledf, 
or in the style of a plant. Bigelow. 

oO eae See Carnctx. 


'EREN/U-LATE, a. [dim,, used by Linneus.} Have 


‘ing the edge, as it were, cut into-Very small scallopa 


€RE/OLE, nv. A native of Spanish America or the 
West Indies, descended from European ancestors, 
SOTE, x. [Gr. xptws, gen. of peas, flesdy 
ers P entlenptie principle; oft called flesh-preserv: 

n antiseptic principle, often oy. 
the product ut the decomposition of wood in a cer 
tain manner; an_oily, colorless liquid, having the 
smell of sinoke. [It is obtained from the pyroligneus 
acid and the tarry matter which distills over from 
wood, {tis a powerful irritant, Knight. . Ure. 


Acchop or cratch in’ a hdise’s leg, caused by the 
shoe of one hind foot crossing and striking the other 
hind foot, It sumetimes degenerates into an ulcer. 


CREPLTATE, . ¢, [Le erepite, to cimekle, fre 
FATE, PAR, FALL, WHAT. METE, PREY, ~ PINE, MARINE, BIRD,-- NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.- 


CRE 


erepo, to crack, to burst with a sharp sound; It. 
erepitare, crepure; Fr. crever ; Sax. hreopan; Goth. 
hropyan; D. roepen; allied to Eng. rip, and probably 
from the root of rumpo, rupi, &c. See BM and 


re) Syst kharafa. Class Rb, No. 27, and No. 18, 26, 30.] 


Tocractle ; to snap; to burst with a small, sharp, 
abrupt »«md, rapidly repeated, as salt in fire, or 
during -aicination. [t differs from detonate, which 
signifies, to burst with a single loud report. 

EREP'I-TA-TING, ppr. Crackling; snapping. 
€REP-I-TA/TION, xn. The act of bursting with a 
frequent repetition of sharp sounds ;.the noise of 
some salts in calcination; crackling. Coze. Encyc. 
2. The noise of fractured bones, when moved by 
a surgeon to ascertain a fracture. Encyc. 
€REPT, pret. and pp. of Creer. 
E€RE-PUS'CLE, (-sl,) ) ». [L. crepusculum, from crepo, 
€RE-PUS’CULE, or its root, a little burst or 
break ef light, or broken light. Creperus is from 
the same root. 

Twilight; the light of the morning from the first 
dawn to sunrise, and of the evening from sunset to 
darkness. It is occasioned by the refraction of the 
sun’s rays. 

€RE-PUS’€U-LAR, a. Pertaining to twilight ; 

€RE-PUS/€U-LOUS, glimmering ; noting the ims 
verfect light of the morning and evening ; hence, 
imperfectly clear or luminous. Brown. Glanville. 

€RE-PUS’EU-LINE, a. Crepuscular. [Vet wsed.]} 

€RES-CEN’DO, ae in music, denotes with an 
increasing volume of voice. 

€RES/CENT, a. [L. crescens, from eresco, to grow ; 
Fr. croissant. See Grow.] 

Increasing; grewing ; as, crescent horns. Milton. 

€RES'CENT,n. The increasing or new moon, which, 
when receding from the sun, shows a curving rim of 
light, terminating in points-or horns. It is applied 
to the old or decreasing moon, in a like state, but less 
properly. Dryden. 

2. The figure or likeness of the new moon, as 
that borne in the Turkish flag or national standard. 
The standard itself, and figuratively, the Turkish 
power. ibbon. 

3. In heraldry, a bearing in the form of a half 
moon, 

4, The name of a military order, instituted by 
Renatus of Anjou, king of Sicily; so called from 
its symbol or badge, a crescent of gold enameled. 

: Encyc. 
€RES/CENT, v. t To form into a crescent. 

’ Seward. 

€RES'CENT-ED, a. Adorned with a crescent. Keats. 


/ 


€RES’CENT-FORM-ED, a. Formed like a crescent. }- 


Scott. 
€RES/CENT-SHAP-ED, Sat) a In botany. 
lunate ; lunated ; shaped like a crescent ; Ir a leaf. 
€RES/CIVE, a. [L. cresco,to grow.) 9 
Increasing ; growing. Shak. 


€RESS, x. [Fr. cresson; It. erescione;. Arm, cregzon; 
D. kers; G. kresse; Sax. cerse or cressen. Qu. its 
alliance to grass, or to L. cresco.] 

The name of several species of plants, most of 
them of the class Tetradynamia, Water-cresses, of 
the genus Sisymbrium, are used as asalad, and are 
valued in medicine for their antiscorbutic qualities. 
The leaves have a moderately pungent taste. They 
grow on the brinks of rivulets and in other moist 
grounds. The word is generally used in the plural. 

€RESS’/ET, zn. ..[ Fr. croisette, dim. of croix, cross, be- 
cause beacons formerly had crosses on their tops, 
See Cross.] 
1. A great light set on a beacon, light-house, or 
watch-tower. Johnson. Shak. 
ree AJam or torch. Mitton. Holinshed. 
€REST, 2. tre. créte; L. crista; It. cresta; Sp. cres- 
ton. This is, probably, a growing or shooting up, 
from ‘the root of cresco, Fr. crottre; Norm. crest, it 
Tises, it accrues ; Russ, rastu or rostu, to grow ; rost, 
growth, size, tallness.] . 

1. The plume of feathers or other material on the 
top of the ancient helmet; the helmet itself. Shak. 
2. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Encye. 

3. The comb of a cock ; also, a tuft of feathers on 
the head of other fowls. 

4. Any tuft or ornament worn on the head. 

den. 
5. Loftiness ; pride ; courage; spirit ; avey lige 
CREST, v. t. To furnish with a crest ; to serve as a 
crest for. Shak, 
2, To mark with long streaks. 
€REST’ED, pp.or a. [from crest.] Wearing a crest ; 
adorned with a crest or plume; having a comb ;.as, 
2 crested helmet; a ‘crested cock. 
2. In natural history, having a tuft like a crest. 
€REST'-FAI.L-EN, (-fawl-n,) a. Dejected; sunk ; 
bowed; dispirited ; heartless ; spiritless. 
Shak. Howell. 

2. Having the upper part of the neck hanging on 

one side, as a horse, Encyc. 


CRI 


€REST’ING, ppr. Furnishing with a crest. 
€REST’LESS, a. Without acrest; not dignified with 
coat-armor ; not of an eminent family ; of low birth. 


hak. 
€REST-MA-RINE’, (-ma-reen’,) n. Rock samphire. 
€RE-TA’CEOUS, a, [L. cretuceus, from creta, chalk. 
Sp. It. id.; Fr. craie; D. kryt; G. kreide; Sw. krita.] 
Chalky ; having the qualities of chalk ; like chalk ; 
abounding with ehalk. 
€RE/TA-TED, a. Rubbed with chalk. , 
€RE'TIE, xn. . (Gr. xonrixos.): 
A poetic foot of three syllables, one short between 
two long syllables. Bentley. 
€RE'TIN, x. A name given to certain deformed an 
helpless idiots in the valleys of the Alps. 
€RE'TIN-IGM, n. The state of a cretin. Kidd, 
€RE'TISM, n. A falsehood; a Cretan practice; from 
the reputation of the Cretans as liars and deceivers. 

€RE/TOSE, a. Chalky. . 

CRE-VASSE', n. [Fr.] A deep crevice; a breach. 
This term is applied on the Mississippi to a breach in 
the levee ur embankment of the river. 

€REV'ICE, 2. [Fr. crevasse, from crever, to burst, to 
crack ; It. crepatura; L. crepo, to burst. See Crert- 
Tate and Rip.] 

A crack ; a cleft ; a fissure; a rent; an opening ; 


as, a crevice in a wall. Addison. 
€REV'ICE, v. t. To crack ; to flaw.. Wotton. 
€REV'IS, x. The craw-fish. [Little used.] 


€REW, (kri,) x. [Contracted from Sax. cread, or cruth, 
a crowd; D, rot; G. rotte: Sw. rote; Eng. rout, an 
assembly, a collection, from gathering or pressing. 
Class Rd.] p ; 

1. A company of people associated ; as, a noble 
crew; a gallant crew. Spenser. Chevy Chase. 

2. A cumpany, in a low or bad sense, which is now 
most usual; a herd; as,a rebel crew. Milton, 

So we say a miserable crew. 

3. The company of seamen who man a ship, ves- 
sel, or boat; the company belonging to a vessel. 
Also, the company or gang of a carpenter, gunner, 
boatswain, &c. It is appropriated to the common 
Sailurs. . 

CREW, pret. of Crow; but the regular preterit and 
participle, crowed, is now inost comnionly used. 
CREW’'EL, vn. [Qu. D. klewel.] 
Two-threaded worsted yarn slackly twisted. 


Johnson. Bailey. 
€REW'ET. See Cruer. 
CRIB, 2. [Sax. crybb; D. krib; Sw. krubba; Dan. 
krybbe; Ir. grib. Qu. the root of grapple, to catch. ] 
1. The manger of a stable, in which oxen and 
cows feed. In America, it is distinguished from a 
rack. 
Where no oxen are, the crib is clean. — Prov. xiv. 
The manger for other beasts. ‘ 
The ass knoweth his master’s crib. — Is. 


2. A small habitation or cottage. Shak, 
3. A stall foroxen. . 
4. A case or box in salt-works. Encyc. 


5. A small building, raised on posts, for storing 
Indian corn. U. States. 
6. A small frame for a child to sleep in. 
€RIB, v. « To shut or confine in’a narrow habita- 
tion ; to cage. Shak, 
€RIB/BAGE, n. A game at cards, in which the dealer 
makes up a third hand for himself, partly out of the 
hand of his opponent. Smart. 
€RIB/BED, (kribd,) pp. Shut up; confined ; caged. 
€RIB'BING, ppr. Shutting ina crib; confining. 
€RIB’/BLE, n. [L. cribellum, from cribrum, and this 
from cribro, to sift; Sp. criba, cribar ;, Port. crivo; It. 
cribro, cribrare, and crivello, crivellare: Fr. crible, 
cribler; W. cribaw, to comb or card ; Arm. kribat ; 
Ir. riobhar, a sieve; allied to Eng. garble. See Ch. 


spans 
dans, Ar. \y yf garbala ; Ch. $34, to sift or riddle. 


Class Rb, No. 30, 34, 46.] 
1. A coarse sieve or screen. Brande. 
2. Coarse flour or meal. [Not used in the United 
States. ; 
€RIB'BLE, v. t. To sift; to cause to pass through a 
sieve ar riddle. 
€RIB/BLED, pp. Sifted. 
€RIB/BLING, ppr. Sifting. 
€RI-BRA'TION, a. [See Carssrz.] The act of sift- 
ing or riddling ; used in pharmaty. 
€RIB/RI-FORM, a. [L. cribrum, a sieve, and forma, 
form. 
Teaembling a sieve or riddle ; a term applied to the 
lamina of the ethinoid bone, through which the fibers 
of the olfactory nerve pass to the nose. » Anat. 


€RICH’TON-ITE, n. A mineral, so called from Dr. 


Crichton, physician to the emperor of Russia. It has 
a velvet-black color, and crystallizes in very acute, 
small rhomboids, It occurs in primitive rocks, with 


2. A spasmodic affection of some part of the body, 
as of the neck or back, rendering it difficult to move 
the part affected ; local spasm or cramp. 


CRI 


€RICK’ET, x. [D. krekel, from the root of creak; WW 
cricell, cricket, and cricellu, to chirp or chatter; ear. 
a crack.} 

An insect of the genus Gryllus, belonging to the 
order Hemiptera. There are several species, so 
named, probably, on account of their creaking or 
chirping voice. - 

The cricket chirping In the hearth. 


€RICK'ET, 2. [Qu. Sax. cricc, a stick.] 

1. A play or exercise with bats and ball. Pope. 

2. Alow stool. [British kriget, a little elevation: 
Whitaker. Qu. Sw. krycka, stilts or crutches. } 

€BICK’ET-ER, x, One who plays at cricket. 

Duncombe 

€RICK’/ET-MATCH, nx A match at cricket. 

€RI’ ED, pret. and part. of Cry. [ Duncomber, 

ERIER, zn. pore Cry.) One who cries; oné wht 
takes proclamation. The-crier of a court is am 
officer whose duty is to proclaim the orders or coms: 
mands of the court, to open or adjourn the court, 
keep silence, &c, A crier is also employed to give 
notice of auctions, and for other purposes. 

€RIM. CON. Criminal conversation ; unlawful interd 
course with a married woman. 5 

€RIME, xn. [L. crimen; Gr. xpcpa; 3. crime; Port. id. ¢ 
Sp. crimen; Fr. crime; Arm. crim; Norm. crisme 
This word is from the root of Gr. xptvw, L. cerro, to 
separate, to judge, to decree, to condemn. But this 
verb seems to be composed of two distinct roots ; 
for, in Latin, the pret. is crevi, which can not be 
formed from céerno; and in Greek, the derivatives, 
xotiw, Kptors, KurTns, Can not be regularly formed 
from «cotvw. The Gr. xptpa is undoubtedly a con- 
traction; for in Norman the word is crisme. The 
root, then, of these derivatives is the same as of the 
Ir. criathar, a sieve, W.rhidyll, Eng. riddle; W. 
rhidiaw, to secrete, to separate. We havo scrcen, a 
riddle, from the root of xptv«, and riddle, from the 
Celtic root of xpiats, xorrqgs. To judge is to decide, 
to separate, or cut off, hence to condemn; a crime is 
that which is condemned.] 

1. An act which violates a law, divine or human; 
an act which violates a rule of mora! duty ; an of- 
fense against the laws of right, prescribed by God or 
man, or against any rule of duty plainiy intplied in 
those laws. A crime may consist in omission or neg- 
lect, as well as in commission, or positive transgres- 
sion. The commander of a fortress, who suffers the 
enenfy to take possession by neglect, is as really 
criminal as one who vojuntarily opens the gates with- 
out resistance. fe 

But, in a@ more common or restricted sense, a crime 
denotes an offense, or violation of public law, of a 
deeper and more atrocious nature; a public wrong ; 
or a violation of the commands of God, and the 
offenses against the laws made to preserve the pub- 
lio rights ; as treason, murder, robbery, theft, arson, 
&c. The minor wrongs, committed against individ- 
uals or private rights, are denominated. trespasses ¢ 
and the minor wrongs against public rights are called 
misdemeanors. Crimes and misdemeanors are pun- 
ishable by indictment, information, or public prose- 
cution ; trespasses or private injuries, at the suit of 
the individuals injured. But, in many cases, an act 
is considered both as a public offense and a tres; 
and is punishable both by the public and the individ- 
ual injured. 

2. Any great wickedness ; iniquity ; wrong. 

No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. Pope. 


Capital crime ; a crime punishable with death. 
€RIME'FUL, a. Criminal; wicked; partaking of 
wrong ; contrary to law, right, or duty. Shak. 
€RIME’LESS, a. Free from crime; innocent. Shak. 
€RIM’IN-AL, a. Guilty of a criine ; applied to persons. 

2. Partaking of a crime ; involving a crime; that 
violates public law, divine or human ; as, theft is a 
criminal act. 

3. That violates moral obligation ; wicked. 

4. Relating to crimes ; opposed to civil; as, & crim- 
inal code ; criminal law. 

E€RIM'IN-AL, zn. A person who has committed an 
offense against public law ; a violator of law, divme 
or human. More soaker madd @ person indicted or 
charged with a public offense, and one who is found 
guilty, by verdict, confession, or proof. 

€RIM-IN-AL/LT . |x. The quality of being crimi- 

€RIM'IN-AL-NESS,} nal, or a violation of law; 
guiltiness ; the quality of heing guilty of a crime. 
This is by no means the only criterion of criminality, 
Blackstone, iv. ch. 17. Panoplist, Encye. 
€RIM/IN-AL-LY, adv. In violation of public law; in 
violation of divine law ; wickedly; in a wrong or 
iniquitous manner. : 
€RIM/IN-ATE, v. t. [L. criminor, criminatus. 
To accr.se ; to charge with a crime; to 
be guilty of a crime, offense, or wrong. 


ici ; ire the offend 
Oe eae ined. Macon Lesswi Biers Bark 
€RIM'IN-A-TED, pp. Accused; charged with a 


crime. 
€RIM'IN-A-TING, ppr. Accusing; alleging to be 
guilty. 


Goldsmith 
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“ERIM-IN-A/TION, zn. [L. criminatio.] 
she act of accusing ; accusation ; charge of hav- 
Thg been guilty of a criminal act, offense, or wrong. 
: Johnson. 
- €RIM/EN-A-TO-RY, a. Relating to accusation; ac- 


cusing. ; 
-€RIMIN-OUS, @. Very wicked ; heinous; involving 
great crime. [Vot used. ‘ _ Hammond. 
~€RIM/IN-OUS-LY, adv. Criminally ; heinously ; enor- 
mously. [Vot used.] ; : : 
€RIM/IN-OUS-NESS, n. Wickedness ; guilt; crimin- 
ality. [Mot used.] . King Charles. 
€RIM’‘O-SIN. See Crimson. , 
€RIMP, a.: [Sax. acrymman, to crumble ; D. krutm, a 
crum ; kruimelen, to crumble. See Crumsre.] 
1. Easily. orumbled ; friable ; brittle. [Little used. | 
The fowler — treads the crimp earth. Philips. 


2. Not consistent. [Qu. Dan. krum, crooked, or 
supra, easily broken.]. [Vot used.] Arbuthnot. « 
€RIMP, ». t. [W. crimpiaw, to pinch, to form into a 

ridge or rim.] 4 
‘o catch; to seize; to pinch and hold. [See 
Ceuried 
€RIMP, v. t. [Sax. gecrympt.] . 

1. To pinch up in ridges, as a ruffle or the hair. 

2. In cookery, to crimple or cause to contract, as 
the flesh of a live fish, by gashing it with a knife; to 
give it greater hardness, and make it more crisp. 

: Smart. 

This is evidently the same word as the foregoing. 

€RIMP, x. In England, an agent for coal merchants, 
~ and for persons concerned in shipping. Bailey, 

2% One who decoys another into the naval or mili- 
‘tary service. 

3. One who decoys sailors in any way, for the sake 
of getting them in his power. 

4, A game at cards. [ Obs.] 

U . 

CeaPiNG.’ { n. The act of crimping. 
€RIMP/ING-MA-CHINE’, (-ma-sheen’,) x. A machine 

consisting of two flutéd rollers, for crimping ruffles. 

gt = Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

€RIMP'LE, (krimp’l,) v. t, [D. krimpen; G. id.; Sw. 
krimpa; Dan. krymper; Scot. crimp ; W. crimpiaz, to 
shrink, to pinch; crwm, crom, curving, bending, 
shrinking ; crymu,to bend. See Crumr_e and Rum- 
riz, from the same root, W. rhimp, rim, a rim.] 

To contract or draw together; to shrink ; to cause 
to shrink ; to curl. Wiseman. 


€RIMP’LED, pp. Contracted; shrunk ; curled. 
€RIMP'LING, ppr. Contracting ; shrinking ; curling ; 
hobbling. Ash. 


€RIM’S ON, (krim’zn,) n. [It. cremisi, cremisino ; Fr. 
cramoisi; Sp. carmest; Arm. carmoasy; D. karmozyn ; 
G, karmosid ; Sw. karmesin ; Dan. karmesie ; from Ar. 
a Oe 


> 23 kirmivon, hermes, the cochineal insect or 


berry. 

A ples color; a red tinged with blue; also, a 
red.color in general; as, the virgin crimsen of mod- 
esty. Shak. 

He made the vail of blue, end purple, and crimson. —2 
Chron. iii, 
€RIM'SON, c. Of a beautiful deep red ; as, the crim- 
son blush of modesty ; a crimson stream of blood. 
€RIM’/SON, v. t. To dye with crimson ; to dye of a 
deep-red color; to make red. — 
€RIM’SON, v. i. To become of a deep-red color ; to 
be tinged with red; to blush. Her cheeks crimsoned 
at the entrance of her lover. 
€RIM/S ON-ED, (krim’znd,) pp. 
a deep red. 
€RIM’S ON-HU-ED, (krim/zn-hide,) a. Of acrimson 
color. 
peer y hae a ppr- Dyeing or tinging with a deep 
red. 
€RIM’SON-WARM, a. Warm to redness. 
€RYNAL, a. ([L. crinis, hair.) 
Belunging to hair. 
€RINE’UM,-2. A cramp; a contraction; a turn or 
bend ; a whimsy. [4 vulgar word.) Hudibras. 
€RINGE, (krinj,) v. t. (Probably rom the root of 
crank, crinkle, Heb. and Ch. yx; or from the root 
of crook, with a nasal sound of the last consonant ; 
G. kriechen ; W. crygu, to curl.j 
Properly, to shrink . to contract ; to draw together ; 
a popular use of the word. [Vulgarly, scringe.] 

You see him cringe his face, Shak. 
€RINGE, (krinj,) v. i. To bow; to bend with servil- 
ity ; to fawn; to make court by mean compliances. 

Flatterers are always bowing and cringing. Arbuthnot. 
€RINGE, (krinj,) x. A bow; servile civility. Philips. 
€RINGE'LING, 2. One who cringes meaniy. 
€RING’ER, n. One who cringes, or bows, and flatters 

with servility. 
€RING/ING, ppr. ora. Shrinking; bowing servilely. 
€RIN’GLE, (Kkring’gl,) x. [D. kring, krinkel, kronkel 
a bend, turn, ring, or twist. See Cranx and 
Crinaz.] 
1. A withe for fastening a gate. [Local.} 


Dyed or tinged with 


CRI 


2. In marine language, a hole in the bolt-rope of: a 
sail, formed by intertwisting the division of a rope, 
called a strand, alternately round itself, and through 

e strand of the bolt-rope, till it becomes threefold, 
and takes the shape of a ring. [Its use is to receive 
the ends of the ropes by which the sail is drawn up 
to its yard, or to extend the leech by the bow-line- 
bridles. ; 

Fron cringles, or hanks, are open rings runging on 
the stays, to which the heads of the stay-sails are 
made fast.: Mar. Dict. 

€RIN-I-CUL/TUR-AL, a. Relating to the growth of 


hair. 
€RI-NIG/ER-OUS, a. [L. criniger; crinis, hair, and 
gero, to wear.] 

Hairy ; overgrown with hair. 

€RINITE, a. [L. crinitus, from crinis, hair. Qu. W. 
-crinaw, to parch, to frizzle.] 
Having the appearance of a tuft of hair. ’ 
€RINK’LE, (krink'l,) v. t [D. krinkelen, to wind or 
twist. Qu. crank and ring, Sax. hring.] 

To tum or wind; to bend; to wrinkle; to run in 
and out im little or short bends or turns ; as, the light- 
ning crinkles. : 

€RINK’LE, v. t. To form with short turns or wrink- 
les; to mold into inequalities. 

€RINK'LE, 2. A v1.2. kle; a winding or turn; sinu- 
osity. < 

€RINK’LED, pp. ‘vv-med into short turns. 

€RINK'LING, pp. Bending in short tums. 

€RI-NOID/E-AN, n. } [Gz “pcvov,a lily, and exdos, 

€RINOID/E-A, n. pl. lixcness,} 

In geology, terms applied to extinct, fossil, radiated 
animals, related to some of the star-fish and asterias, 
but growing on a long, jointed stalk. The name in- ; 
cludes the encrinites, to which the term stone-lily has | 


Dict. 


often been applied. Dana. 
€RI-NOID’/AL, a. Containing the fossil remains of 
crinoideans. Humble. 


€RI’ NOSE, a. paid [See Crinrre.] [Little used.] 

€RI-NOS'I-TY, x. MHairiness. [Little used.] 

€RIP/PLE, (krip/l,) x. [D. kreupel; G. kriippel ; Dan. 
krypling, kroppel, and krébling, from kréb, a creeping 
animal; Icel. crypen, to move crooked. It would 
seem that this is from the root of creep.] 

A lame person; primarily, one who creeps, halts, 
or limps ; one who has lost, or never enjoyed, the use 
of his limbs. cts xiv. 

The word may signify one who is partially or to- 
tally disabled from using his limbs. 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripple sing. Pope. 
€RIP’PLE, a. Lame. Shak. 
€RIP/PLE, »v. t, To lame; to deprive of the use of 

the limbs, particularly of the legs and feet. 

2. To disable ;. to deprive of the power of exertion. 
We say, a fleet was crippled in the engagement. 

€RIP/PLED, (krip’pld,) pp. or a. 
impotent in the limbs ; disabled. 

€RIP’PLE-NESS, x, Lameness. 

€RIP/PLING, ppr. Laming; depriving of the use of 
the limbs ; disabling. ‘ 


€RIP/PLINGS, 72. pl. Spars or timbers set up as sup- ae 


ports, (crutches,) against the side of a building. 
Smart. ; 
ERSIS, 7z.; pl. Crises. [Gr. xprots, L. crisis, from 
the root of xpivw, to separate, to determine, to de- 

cide. See Crime.] e 

1. In medical science, the change cf a disease which 
indicates its event ; that change which indicates re- 
covery or death. It is sometimes used to designate 
the excretion of something noxious from the body, 
vor of the noxious fluids ina fever. Encyc. Parr. ' 
2. The decisive state of things, or the point of time 
when an affair is arrived at its hight, and must soon 

terminate or suffer a material change. et 

This hour ’s the very crisis of your fate. Dryden. 


€RISP, «. [L. erispus; It. crespo; G. kraus. See the 


verb. 
1, bay formed into curls or ringlets. , an 

2. Indented ; winding; as, crisp channels. Shak, 

3. Brittle ; friable ; easily broken or crumbled, 

Bacgn. 
€RISP, v. t. [L. crispo; It. crespare; Sp. crespari; Fr. 
créper ; eat kruser; Sw. krusa; W. erie a crust ; | 
crisb, a crisp coating; crisbin, crisp, friable; from 
rhis, broken into points, mince ; allied to cresu, cra- 
su, to roast or parch. From the Gothic dialects, we 
Vera that pis not radical. Class Rd, No. 20, 73, 

r. 

a. To curl ; to twist ; to contract or form into ring- 
fets, as the hair; to wreathe or interweave, as the 
branches of trees. B. Jonson. Milton. 

2.‘To indent. Johnson. To twist or eddy, 


ae ys : Mason, 
But the sense is, to curl ; to wrinkle in litte undu- 
lations, as & fretted surface. 
From tha: i crisped 
Rolling on omer api of. bette 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, . Milton, 


€RISP/ATE, 

€RISP/A-TED, 

€RISP-4/TION. 
ing curled. 


{ a, Having a crisped appearance. 


CRI 


CRISP’A-TURE, x. A curling ; the state’of veing 
curled. Lee. Boi 


‘otany, 
CRISP’ ED, (krispt,) pp. or a. Curled ; twisted ; friz- 


zled. 
€RIS’PIN, 2. An appellation given familiarly to shoe- 
makers, from their patron saint, Crispinus. 
ERISP’ING, ppr. Curling; frizzling. 
€RISP/ING-PIN, n._ A curling-iron. Isaiah, 
€RIS-PI-SUL'EANT, a. Wavy or undulating; a. 
lightning is represented. 
€RISP/LY, ‘adv. With crispness ; in a crisp manner. 
Peis AES n. A state of being curled ; also, brit- 
eness. 
€RISP’Y, a. Curled ; formed into ringlets ; as, crispy 
locks. — Shak. 
2. Brittle ; dried so as to break short; as, a crispy 


e. 
€RIST/ATE L. eristatus, from -crista, a 
€RIST’A-TED, cet ’ 
_In botany, crested ; tufted ; having an appendage 
like a crest or tuft, as some anthers and flowers. 


a, 


= . Martyn. 
€RI-TE/RL-ON, 2. ; pl. Criverta. [Gr. xpitypcov, 
from the root of xptyw, to judge. Bee Crime.) 


A standard of judging; any established law, rule 
principle, or fact, by which facts, propositions, an 
opinions are compared, in order to discover their 
truth or falsehood, or by which a correct judgment 
may be formed. 

€RITH/O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. xpcOn, barley, and pav- 
Teta, divination. ] 

A kind of divination by means of the dough of 
cakes, and the meal strewed over the victims in 
ancient sacrifices. Encyy 

ERITIC, x. [Gr. xperixos, from xperns, a judge or 
discerner, from the foot of xorvw, to judge, to sepa~ 
rate to distinguish. See Crime.] 

1. A person skilled in judging of the merit of lite- 
rary works ; one who is able to discern and distin- 
guish the beauties and faults of writing. In a more 
general sense, a person skilled in judging with propri- 
ety of any combination of objects, or of any work 
of art; and particularly of what are denominated 
the fine arts. A critic is one who, from experience, 
knowledge, habit, or taste, can perceive the. differ- 
ence between propriety and impropriety, in objects 
or works presented to his view ; between the natu- 
ral and unnatural; the high and the low, or lofty 
and mean; the congruous and incongruous ; the 
correct and incorrect, according to the established 
rules of the art. 

2. An examiner; a judge. 


And make each day a critic on the last. Pope, 


3. One who judges with severity ; one who cen- 
sures or finds fault. Pope. Watts. Swift. 


op 
Lamed ; rendered €RIT'IE, a. Critical; relating to, criticism, or the art 


of judging of the merit of a literary performance, or 
discourse, or of any work in the fine arts. [See 
Critica. 


€RIT'IE, v. i. To criticise ; to play the critic. [Lit- 
e used. | Temp 
IT/I€-AL, a. [L. criticus; Gr. xpirixos. See 


Critic.]} 

I. Relating to criticism; nicely exact; as, a ¢rit- 
ical dissertation on Homer, © 

2. Having the skill or power nicely to distinguish 
beauties frém blemishes ; as, a critical judge; a crit- 
tcal auditor ; a critical ear; critical taste, 

3. Making nice distinctions ; accurate ; as, critical 
rules. 
_. 4. Capable of judging with accuracy ; discerning 
beauties and faults; nicely judicious in mattérs of 

literature and the fine arts ; as, Virgil was a critical 


poet, 

_ 5. Capable of judging with accuracy; conforming 
to exact rules of propriety ; exact; particular; as, to 
be‘critical in rites and ceremonies, or in the selection 

.of books, ' : 

‘j: 6. Inclined to find fault, or to judge with severity. 
"1% \[See Crisis.] Pertaining to a crisis; marking 
the,time or state of a disease which indicates its ter- 
mination in the death or recovery of the patient; as, 

eritical days, or critical symptoms. k 
‘\ 8. Producing a crisis or change in a disease ; indi- 
cating’a crisis; as, a critical sweat. . : 

’ 9. Decisive ; noting a time or state on which the 
issue of things depends; important, as regards the 
consequences ; as, a critical time or moment; a criti- 
eal juncture. 

10. Formed or situated to determine or decide, or 
having the crisis at command ; important or essential 
for determining ; as, a critical post. Mitford. 

ll. Respecting criticism. ; 

€RIT’IC-AL-LY, adv. In a@ critical manner; with 
nice discernment of truth or falsehood, propriety or 
impropriety: with nice scrutiny ; accurately; ex- 
actly ; as, to examine evidence critically ; to observe 
2. At the crisis; at the exact time. itically. 
3. In a critical situation, piace, or condition, so_ag 

to command the crisis; as, a town crdically situa 


—s 


incidence at a particular point of time. ° 


. Ahitford, 
»% The act of curling, or be) of be- | ERIT/IE-AL-NESS, n. The state ‘of being critical ; 
acon. 
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CRO 


2 Exactness; accuracy; nicety; minute care in 


exanination. ’ 
€RIT'I-CiSE, v. 7. .To examine and judge critica y ; 
_to judge with attentioa to beauties and faults; as, to 


criticise. on a literary work, on an ‘argument or.dis-. 


coursé. : . 
2, To write remarks on the merit of a perform- 
es : 
ance ;" to notice beauties and faults, ; 
Cavil you may, but never criticise. Pope. 


3. To animadvert upon as faulty ; to utter censure ; 
as, to criticise on a man’s manners, or his expense, 
OCKE. 
€RIT’LCISE, v. t. To notice beauties and blemishes, 
or faults, in ; to utter or write remarks on the merit 
of a performance ;. as, to criticise the writings of 

Milton. 

2. To pass judgment on with respect to merit or 
blame; as, to criticise an author; to criticise the 
conduct. 4 

ERIT’I-CIS-ED, (Krit’e-sizd,) ‘pp. Examined ~ and 
judged with respect to beauties and faults. 

€RI1I-CIS-ING, ppr. ora. Examining and judging 
with regard to, beauties and faults ; remarking on; 

. animnadverting on. f 

€RITI-CISM, x. The art of judging with propriety 
of the beauties and faults of a literary performance, 
or of any production in the fine arts; as, the rules of 
criticism, © , 

-2. The act of judging on the merit of a perform- 
ance ; animadversion ; remark on beauties and faults ; 
critical observation, verbal.or written. We say, ‘the 
author’s criticisms are candid; or they are severe. 

€RI-TIQUE’, (kre-teek’,)n. | (Fr. critique.) A critical 
‘examination of the merits of a performance ; remarks 
or animadversions on beauties and faults. Addison: 
wrote a critique an Paradise, Lost. 

- 2. Science of criticism ; standard or rules of judging 
of the merit of performances. - [Often spelt Critic. ] 

“Ib.ideas and words were distinctly weighed, and duly considered, 

they: would atlord us another adyt of logic and critic. 


Locke, 
€RIZ/ZEL, i mn, [See Crisr.]- A kind of rough- 
€RIZ'ZEL-ING, } nesson the surface of giass, which 


clouds its transparency. Encyc. 
€RGOAK, v. %. [Sax. cracettan; Goth: hrukyan ; Li cro- 

cio, crocito; Sp. eroaxar ; It. erocciare ; Fr. croasser ; 

Arm. crozal; G. krdchzen; D. kraaijen, to crow, and 


.kruchgen, to groan; Ir. grag, gragam;- coinciding | 


in elements with W. creg, cryg, hoarse, crycu, to 
make rough or hoarse ;'Sax. hreog, rough, and hreow- 
dan, to rue ; Gr. Kpwlw, kpwy 25, and xpaCw, xpayets. 
These all appear to be of one family, and from the 
toot of #ough and creak, W. rhyg. See Crow.] 


1. To make a low, hoarse noise in the throat, as a) 


frog or-other animal. : 
2. To caw ; to cry as a_raven or crow, 


3.. To make any low,'muttering sound, resembling | 


that of a frog or raven ; as their bellies croak. “Locke. 
4. Figuratively, to complain ; to forebode evil; to 
grumble, Rich. Dict, 
___ 5. In contempt, to speak with a low, hollow voice. 
€RGAK;, 2. .The low, harsh sound uttered by a. frog 
or a raven, or a like sodnd. 


©RGAK’ER, x. One that croaks, murmurs, or grum- 


bles; one who complains unreasonably. 
€ROAK'ING, ppr..or a. Uttering a low, harsh sound 
‘from the throat, or. other, similar sound ; foreboding 
evil ;. grumbling. : 
€ROAK/ING, n. A low, narsk sound, as of a frog, or 
the bowels, ne 
' 9. The act of foreboding evil; grumbling. 
€RO/ATS, zn. pl.’ Troops, natives of Croatia. 
€ROC AL-ITE, n. [from crocus, eae A variety 
of the mineral natrolite, one of the zeolites.. It has 
an orange or brick-red color,‘and occurs in reniform 
or globular masses, having a ‘radiated structure. ; 


€RO'/CEOUS, (kro’shus,) a. ‘[L. croceus,.from crocus, 


‘safiron.| i. 
Like saffron; yellow ; consisting of saffron. 


€RG/CHES, zn. pl. Little buds or knobs about the tops | 


of a deer’s horn. 
€ROC-LTA'TION, n. [L. crocito.] 
A croaking. . 
ROCK, 2; [Sax. cruce, crocea; D. kruik; G. krug; 
D. krukke; Sw. kruka; Fr, cruche; W. cregen, an 
éarthen vessel ; crocan,'a pot.] . ; E 
. An earthen vessel ; a pot or pitcher; a cup. s 
€BEOCK, n.. [Qu, from crock, supra, or from Ch. YAP, 


id 


Ar. Sy> charaka,toburn.] =" 


Bailey. 


Soot, or the black matter collected from combustion’ 


on pots and Kettles, or in a chimney. lo 
€ROCK, vt. ori. To black with soot, or other -mat- 
ter collected from combustion ; or to black with the 
coloring matter of cloth.  Forby.- New England, 
€ROCK’ER-Y,x2. [W.crocan, xboiler or pot; crocenu, 
to make earthen vessels; crocenyz, a potter. .See 
Orock.] ; 


. Earthen ware ; vessels formed of clay, glazed and | 


baked. The term is applied to the. coarser. kinds of 


ware, the finer kinds being usually. called ching or, 


CRO 


ROCKET, x, [Fr. croc,-crochet.]. In Gothic archi- 
tecture,.a term applied to curved..and bent foliage, 
used to ornament canopies, spires, and ipearvses 

} Elmes, 
€ROCK’Y, a. Smutty. _ Forby. 
€ROC'O-DILE, xn. [Fr. xpoxndetdos ¢ (QU. xpoxos, 

saffron, and devdos, fearing ;) L. ¢rocgdilus ;. It.. cac- 
codrillo; Sp. cocodrilo.]_ . . i 
1, An amphibious animal of the gentis Crocodilus, 
It has a naked body, with four feet and_a tail; it has 
five toes on the fore feet, and four on the hind feet. 
It grows ‘to the length of sixteen or eighteen feet, 
runs swiftly on land, but does not easily turn itself. 
It inbabits the large rivers in Africa and Asia, and 
lays its eggs, resembling those of a goose, in the 
sand, to be hatched by the heat of the sun. [See 
ALLIGATOR. ] Encyc. 
. 2. In rhetoric, a captious and sophistical argument, 
contrived to draw one into a snare. j 
€ROC’O-DILE, a. Pertaining to or like a crocodile ; 
as, crocodile tears, that ‘is, false or affected tears, hyp- 
ocritical sorrow ; alluding to the fictions of old trav- 
elers, thet crocodiles shed tears-over those they de- 


vour. . 
€ROE-O-DIL'LAN, a.- Pertaining to the crocodile. 
; Buckland. 
€ROC-O-DIL/I-TY, 7. In logic, a captious or sophis- 
tical. mode of arguing. 
ERO'CUS, nz. [Gr. xpoxos, from the Shemitic p1), and 
o its yellow color.] 
1. Saffron, a genus of plants. 
2..In chemistry, a yellow powder; any metal cal- 
cined to a red or deep yellow color. Encyc. 
€ROFT, x. [Sax. croft; allied, probably, to L. crypta, 
Gr. kp»arw, to conceal.) 
A’small field adjoining or near toa dwelling-house, 
and used for pasture, tillage, or other purposes. 
‘ Brande, 
€ROLSADE!, n.~ [Fr., from croiz, a cross.] A holy 
War; an expedition of Christians against the infidels, 
for the conquest of Palestine. [See the more com- 
mon word, Crusape. | 
€ROIS/ES, n. pl. [See Cross.] Soldiers engaged in 
a croisade, and wearing the badge of it. Burke. 
2.. Pilgrims wearing the same badge, and accompa- 
nying the military expedition. ~ J. Murdock. 
€RO’/KER, n. A water fowl that inhabits the Chesa- 
peak and the large rivers in Virginia ;.sometimes of 
three feet in length. | Pennant, 
€ROM/LEEH, (krom/lek,) m [W. cromleg ; crom, 
bent, concave, and Jlec, a flat stone.] 
A term applied to huge flat stones, resting on other 
stones, set on end for that purpose; supposed to be 


- the remains of druidical altars. Rowland, Mon. Antiq.- 


€RO-MOR/NA, n. . [Fr. cromorne; Ger, krummhorn, 
crooked horn.] ‘ : " 
The name of a reed stop in the organ, voiced like 
- the oboe, but of a different quality, bearing the same 
relation ,to the oboe as the stopped diapason to the 
open. Corruptly written Cremona. 
€ROM-WEL’LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Cromwell. 


€RONE,x, [Ir. criona, old ; crion, withered ; crionaim, 
to wither, fade, decay ; W. crinaw, to wither, to be-. 
come brittle ; Gr. yeowp, old.] 
1. An old woman. . Shak. Dryden. 
2. An old ewe, Tusser. 
€RO/NET, 2. [coronet.] The hair which grows over 
the top of a horse’s houf, Johnson. 


2. The iron at the end of a tilting spade. Bailey. 
€RON'IC-AL, ECRON/YE-AL. See Acronican,, 
€RO/NY, rn. [See Crone. But this word seems to 

carry the sense of fellowship, and is precisely the Ar. 


e-- 


or karana, co join, to associate ; whence its deriv- 


ative, an associate.] . yr. 
_An intimate companion }.an associate ; a familiar. 
‘friend. pa . ; _ 
'o oblize your cromy, Swit 
Bring cued wane year's gifi.: Sifts 
Hence,.an old crony is an intimate friend of long 
Standing. : 3 
€ROOK, x. [Sw. krok; Dan. krog ; Fr. croc, crochet ; 
_ Arm, crocg; Ir. cruca ; W.-crwg, crwea, croca ; Goth. 
hrugg, a shepherd’s crook, which in Italian is rocco; 
W. crug, a heap, a rick; Sax. hric; Eng. a ridge; 
G. riicken, the back or ridge of an animal. These 
‘words gs eee to be connected with L. ruga, a 
wrinkle, Russ. kryg, okrug, a circle. Wrinkling 
forms rowghness, and this is the radical sense of 
hoarseness, It. roco, hoarse, L. raucus, Eng. rough, 
W. cryg, rough, hoarse. The radical sense of crook 
is, to strain or draw ; hence, to bend. - 
L Any bend, turn, or curve ; or a bent or curving 
instrument. We speak of a crook ina stick of tim- 
_ ber, or inariver;.and any hook isacrook. .— - 
2. A shepherd’s staff, curving at the end ; a pas- 
toral staff. When used by,a bishop or abbot, it is 
called a crosier, . S 


“He left his crook, he left his flocks. Prior. 


3, .A gibbet, 
4, yas artifice; a trick. Cranmer. 


CRO 
€ROOK, , t. “(Fre crocher ; Sw. kroka ; Dan. hroger3 
W. crwcau, crocau.] : 
1, To bend ; to turn froma straight line; 10 make 
“a curve or hook. pd ne 
2. To turn from rectitude ; to pervert, 
1. 3. To thwart. [Little used.] 
€ROOK; vw. %. To bend or be bent; to be turned from 
._ aright line; to curve; to wind. Camden. 
€ROOK’-BACK, n. “A crooked back ; one who has 4 
crooked back or round shoulders, ‘Shak. 
€ROOK!-BACK-ED, (-bakt,) a.. Having a round back, 
or shoulders, Dryden, 
€ROOK’ED, (part. krookt, adj. krook’ed,) pp. or @ 
Bent ; curved ; curving ; winding. ‘ 
2.~Winding in moral conduct ; devious; froward ; 
perverse ;-going out of the path of rectitude; given 


Bacon. 


., to obliquity, or wandering from duty. 


« 
1 They are a perverse and crooked generaiion, — Deut. xxxil. 


€ROOK/ED-LY, adv. In a winding manner. 
2, Untowardly ; not compliantly. 


| €ROOK/ED-NESS, n. A winding, bending, or turn. 


ing} curvity ; curvature ; inflection. Hooker, 
. Perverseness ; untewardness ; deviation from 
Tectitude ; iniquity ; obliquity of conduct, 
3, Deformity of ‘a gibbous body. 3 
: Johnson, Taylors 
€ROOK’EN,'»; t.. To, make crooked, {Not in use.] 
€ROOK'ING, ppr. Bending ; winding, ; 
€ROOK’-KNEED,a. Having crooked knees, Shak. 
CROOK! SEGUL-DEB-ED, a. Having bent skoal- 
ers. 
€ROP; n. [Sax. crop, cropp, the crop of a fowl, a 
cluster, ears of corn, grapes, grains of corn; D. 
krop; G. kropf; W. crop, the crop or craw ; cropiad, 
a gathering into a heap, a creeping ; cropian, to creep. 
Here we see that crop is a gathering, and that it is- 
connected with creep, whose radical! sense is to catch 
or take hold. Hence crop: coincides with L. carpo, 
carpus, and perhaps with reap, rapio, as it does with 
grapple. Hence we see how the crep of a fowl, and 
a ae of grain or hay, are consistently the same 
word. 
J. The first stomach of a fowl; the craw. 
2. The top or highest part of a thing; the end.. 
[Wot in use.] : . Chaucer, 
3. That which is gathered ; the corn or fruits of 
the earth, collected ; harvest. The word includes 
every species of fruit. or produce, gathered for man 
or beast. ° 
4,-Corn and other cultivated plants while growing ; 
@ popular use of the word. 
5. Any thing cut off or gathered. 
6. Hair cut close or short. 
€ROP, v. t. To cut off the ends of any thing ;.to eat 
off;-to pull off; to pluck; to mow; to ‘reap; as; t6 
crop flowers, trees, or grass. Man crops irees: or 
plants with an instrument, or with his fingcis; @ 
beast crops with his teeth.. : 
2. To cut off prematurely ; to gather before it falls, 
While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops, Denham. 
3. To cause to bear 4 crop; as, to crop a field. 
€ROP, v. i. To yield harvest. [Not in use.] Shak. 
€ROP!-EAR, x. [crop and ear.] A horse ywsose ears 
are cropped. r Shak, 
€ROP/-EAR-ED, a. Having the ears cropped. 
‘- B, Jonson. 
€ROP/FUL, a. Having a full crop or belly ; satiated, 


: Milton. 
€ROP!-OUT, »v. i. ‘To ripen to a full crop. 
2. When an inclined. stratum, as of coal, appears 
on the surface, it is said to crop out. Lyell. ~ 
€ROP’PED, ) pp. ora. Cut off; plucked ; eaten off; 
€ROPT, reaped or mowed. » 
CROP/PER, xn. . A pigeon with a large crop.. 
: Johnson. Walton.: 
€ROP'PING, ppr. Cutting off; pulling off; eating off; 
reaping or mowing, 


| CROPPING, n. The act.of cutting off. 


. 2. The raising of crops. ; 

€ROP!-SICK, a. Sick or indisposed from a eur- 
charged stomach; sick with excess in eating or 
drinking. Tate. 

€ROP'-SICK-NESS, zn. Sickness from repletion of 
.the stomach. -[L. erapula. 

€RO'SLER, (Kro’zhur,) n. [Fr. crosse, a crosier, a bat 
or gafi-stick ; crosser, to play-at cricket; Arm. crogz ;- 
‘from the root of cross.] _ 

1. A bishop’s crook or pastoral staff, a symbol of 
pastoral authority ahd care. It consists of a gold or 
silver stafi, crooked at the top, and is carried occa- 
sionally before bishops and abbots, and held in the 
hand when they give solemn benedictions, The use 
of crosiers is ancient; Originally, n crosier was a 
staff with a cross on the top, in form of a pg or T. 

EYE 

2, Aterm.sometimes applied to four stars im the 
southern hemisphere, in the form of a cross; K 
Southern Cross.’ Encye. 

€ROS/LET, 2. [See Cross,] -.A small cross.’ In 
heraldry, a cross crossed at a small distance from 
the ends, Encyc. 

€ROSS, n. [W. croes; Atm. croar; G. kreuz; Sw 
kors; Dan. kryds and kors; Russ. krest. Oigss 
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tut the English cross would seem to be from 
the L. cruz, through the Fr. croiz, crosier; It. croce ; 
Sp. ¢ruz; W. crég,.coinciding with the Ir. regh, 
riagk. Qu. the identity of these words. The Irish 
om eros, a cross; crosadh, crosaim, to cross, to hinder. 

the last radical is g or c, this word belongs to the 
toot of crook, Chaucer uses crouche for cross.] 

1, A gibbet consisting of two pieces\of timber 
placed across each other, either in form of a T or of 
an X. That on which our Savior suffered, is repre- 
sented, on coins and other monuments, to have been 
of the former kind. Encye, 

2. The ensign of the Christian religion ; and hence, 
Jiguratively, the religion itself. Rowe. 

3. A monument with a cross upon it, to excite de- 
votion, such as Were anciently set in market-places, 

Johxson. Shak, 

4, Any thing in the form of a cross or gibbet. 

5. A line drawn through another. Johnson. , 

6, Any thing that thwarts, obstructs, or perplexes ; 
hinderance ; vexation ; misfortune ; opposition ; trial 
of patience. 


Heaven prepsres yood men with crosses. B. Jonson. 


7. A mixing of breeds in producing animals. 
8. Money or coin. stamped with the figure a a 


cross. Dry 
9%. The. sight side or face of a coin, stamped with 
@ Cross. °.. : Encyc. 
10. The mark of a cross, instead of a signature, 
on a deed, formerly impressed by those who could 
not write. . Encyce, 
~ UL Church Jands in Ireland. _ Davies. 
12. In theology, the sufferings of Christ by cruci- 
fixion. : 
= l= teconcile both to God in one body by the crose.— 
pn. Ne . 
13. The doctrine of Christ’s sufferings and of the 
G@tonement, or of salvation by Christ. 
The preaching of the croge is to them that. perish foolishness, — 
1 Cor, i. Gal, v. . ; 
.To take up the cross, is to submit to troubles and 
Q@fflictions from love to Christ. 
14. In mining, two nicks cut in the surface of the 
eatth, thus, +. : ' 
oss and pile; a play with money, at which it is 
put to chance whether a coin shail fall with that side 
up which bears the cross, or the other, which is called 
ile, rile) or reverse. 
fog ,»@ ‘Transverse ; oblique ; passing from side 
to side ; falling athwart ; as,a cross beam. 
The crose refraction of a second prism. “Newton, 


2. Adverse; opposite; obstructing; sometimes 
With to; as, an event cross to our inclinations. 

3. Perverse; untractable ; as, the cross circum- 
Gtances of a man’s temper. South. 

4, Peevish; fretful; ill-humored ; applied to per- 
eons or things ; a8,a cross Woman or husband ; a cross 
@nswer. 

‘5, Contrary ; contradictory ; perplexing. 


UVontradictions that seém to ie cross and uncouth. 


6 Adverse; unfortunate. 

Behold the cross and unlucky issue of my design. Glanville, 

7. Interchanged ; as, @.cross marriage, when a 
brother arid sister intermarry with.two persons who 
have the same relation to each other. Bailey. 

8. Noting what belongs to an adverse party ; as, a 
ross interrogatory. Kent, 


b> 


South, 


CROSS, prep. Athwart: transversely ; over ; from side | 


to side’; so as to intersect. 
And crogs their limits cut a sloping way. Dryden. 


Piet: adniissible in poetry, as an abbreviation of 

CROSS. 

€ROSS, 2. 2 To draw or run a line; or lay a body 
across another; as; to cross a word in writing; to 
cross the arms. 

2. To erase ; to cancel ; 2s, to cross an account, 

, 3. To make the sign of the cross, as Roman Cath- 
*dlics in devotion. | d 

4,. To pass from side to side ; to pass or move over; 
23, to cross a road ; to cross a river or the ocean. i 
€rossed the English Channel, from Dieppe to Brigh- 
ton, in a Steamboat, Sept. 18, 1824. “MW 

5. To thwart ;.to obstruct ; to hinder; to embar- 
fass ; as, to cross a purpose or design. 

6. To counteract ; ‘to clash or interfere with ; to be 
‘inconsistent with; as, natural appetites may cross 
our principles, ; 

7, To counteract or contravene ; to hinder by au- 
thority ; to stop. [See No. 5.] 

8. To contradict. i 

9, To debar or preclude. . 

To cross the breed of an aniinal, is to.produce young 
from different varieties of the species, 

©ROSS, v. i. To lie or be athwart. 

2, To move or pass laterally, or from oné side toward 
the other, or from place to place; either at right an- 
gies or obliquely-; as, to cross from Nantucket to New 
Bedford. | ’ : 

3. To be inconsistent ; as, men’s actions do not al- 
‘ways cross.with reason. ([JVot used,]. Sidney. 


“Bacon, Hooker. 


| CROSS!-BILL, x. 


CRO 
€ROSS/-ARM-ED, a. With arms across. In botany, 
brachiate; decussated ; having branches in pairs, 
each at right angles with the next. Martyn, 
€ROSS!-BAR-RED, (-bard,) a, “Secured by transverse 
bars. : Milton. 
EROSS/-BAR-RGW, n. An arrow of a cross-bow. 
€ROSS!-BAR-SHOT, n. A bullet with an iron bar 
passing through it, and standing out a few inches on 
each side ; used in naval actions for cutting the ene- 


my’s rigging. ae CYC 
€ROSS'-BEAR-BR,'2. In the Roman Catholic church, 


the chaplain of an archbishop or primate, who bears+ 


a cross before him on solemn occasions. Also,a cer- 
tain officer in the Inquisition, who makes a vow be- 
fore the inquisitors to defend the: Roman Catholic 
faith, though with the loss of fortune and life. 
Encye. 
In chancery, an original bill by 
which the defendant prays relief against the plaintiff. 
Blackstone. 
€ROSS!-BILL, x. A species of bird, the Lozia curvi- 
rostra, the mandibles of whose. bill curve opposite 
ways and cross each other. Encyc.y 
€ROSS!’-BITE, n. A deception; a cheat. ZL’ Estrange. 
€ROSS!-BITE, v. t. To thwart or contravene by de- 
ception. Collier. 
€ROSS!-BIT-ING, ppr. Thwarting or contravening 
by deception. 
€ROSS!-BIT-TEN, pp-. Contravened by: deception. 
€ROSS’-BOW, xn. In archery, a weapon uséd for 
shooting, and formed by placing a bow athwart 
a stock. Bailey. . 


-€ROSS/-BOW-ER, n.. One who shoots with’ a cross- 


bow. Ralegh. - 
€ROSS/-BREED, nz. A breed produced from the male 
and female of different breeds. 
€ROSS’-BUN, 7. A bun or cake with a cross, marked 
€ROSS’CUT, v. t. To cut.across, {on it. 
€ROSS’CUT-SAW, n. A saw managed by two men, 
_. one at each end. 
€ROSS/ED, (krost,) pp. 
canceled ; erased ; passed over ; thwarted ; opposed 3 
. obstructed ; counteracted. é 
€ROSS-ETTE’, n. [Fr.] In architecture, a term ap- 
plied to the small, projecting pieces in arch stones, 
which hang upon the adjacent stones. rande. 
€ROSS’-EX-AM-IN-A'TION, x. The examination og 
interrogation of a witness, called by one party, by 
the opposite party of his counsel. | 
E€ROSS-EX-AM/INE, v. t ‘To examine a witness by 
the opposite party or -his- counsel, as the witness for 
the plaintiff by the defendant, and vice versa. 


The opportunity to cross-eramine the witnesses has been ex- 
pressly waived. Kent. 


€ROSS-EX-AM’IN-ED, pp. Examined or interroga- 
ted by the opposite party. 


€ROSS-EX-AM/IN-ING, ppr. Examining of interro-| 


gating by the opposite party.. 

€ROSS!-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having that kind of squint 
by which both the eyes turn toward the nose, so that 
the rays, in passing to each eye, cross the other. 


3 = Forby. 
€ROSS!-FLOW, v.%. To flow across. Milton. 
€ROSS’-GRAIN-ED, a, Having the 


is a curling of the grain. 
2.. Figuratively, perverse ; 
scending. - 
€ROSS/ING, ppr. Drawing; running or passing’ a 
line over ; erasing ;' canceling ; thwarting ; opposing ; 
counteracting ; passing over. 
€ROSS/ING, n. A thwarting ; impediment; vexation. 
2. A passing across. 
3. ‘The place of passing; as, the crossingz of the 
streets, 
€ROSS/-JACK, (kro/jak,) 2. A sail extended on the 
‘lower yard of the mizzen-mast, but seldom used. © 


: Encyc. | 
€ROSS!-LEG-GED, (-legd,). a. Having the legs 
ACTOSS. | 
€ROSS/-LIKE, a. Having the form of a cross. 
€ROSS'LY, adv. . Athwart ; so as to intersect some- 
thing else. : ; 

2. Adversely ; in opposition ; unfortunately. 

3. Peevishly ; fretfully. ’ : 
€ROSS’/NESS, n. Peevishness; fretfulness ; ill-hu- 

mor; perverseness. : 
€ROSS/-PATCH, x. Ar ill-naturéd person. [Still 
heard in New England.) ... Mem: of H. More. 
€ROSS!-PIECE, x. A rail of timber extending over 
the windlass of a. ship, furnished with pins with 
which to fasten the rigging, as occasion Pus 
: NCYCs. 
€ROSS’-PUR-POSE, n. A contrary purpose ; contra- 
dictory system ; also, a conversation in which one 
person does or pretends to misunderstand another’s 
- meaning. An enigma; a riddle. Mason. 
©ROSS-QUES'TION, v. t. ‘To cross-examine. 

} - Killingbeck. 
€ROSS-QUES’TION-ING, ppr. Cross-examining. 
€ROSS'-READ-ING, n. The reading of the lines of a 

newspaper directly across the’ page, through the ad- 


untractable ; not conde- 


Having a line drawn over; 


; the. grain’ or fibers | 
across or irregular, and hence difficult to work ; as in- 
timber, where a branch shoots from the trunk, there } 


| CROU-PADE’, n. 


CRO 


joining columns, thus confounding the sense, and. 
often producing a ludicrous combination of ideas. 
€ROSS!-ROW, (-15.) 2. The alphabet, so named be 
caure a cross is placed at the beginning; to show 
tha the end of learning is piety.” Jolinson. Shak. 
2 A cow that crosses others, _ 
€ROSS' SHA,-n. Waves running across others; @ 
swell cunning in different directions. . 
€ROSS’-STAFF, n. An instrument’to take the alti-: 
tude of the sun or stars. 
€ROSS’-STONE, 2 See Harmotome and Stauro- 


* LATE. 7 
€ROSS/-TIN-ING, n, tn husbandry, a harrowing by 
drawing the harrew or drag back and forth on the: 
same ground. : E 
€ROSS/-TREES, n. pl, In ships, certain pieces of tims 
ber, supported by the cheeks and trestle-trees, at.the, 
_ upper ends of the lower masts, to sustain the frame 
of the top, and on the topmasts, to extend the top. 
gallant shrouds. Mar, Dict, 
€ROSS'-WAY,. 2”. A way or road that crosses an- 
EROSS!-RGAD, §, other road or the chief road; an. 
obscure path intersecting the main road. ak. 
€ROSS’-WIND, rn. A side wind; an py hetas 


wind. 
€ROSS'WISE, adv... Across ; in the form of a ose 
€ROSS'-WORT, 2 A plantof. the genus Valantia, 
€ROTCH, x, {Fr:.croc, a hook. See Croox and- 
Crutcn.] 

1. A fork or forking ; the parting of two legs. or 
branches ; as, the crotch of a'tree.. Bacon. Forby. 

2. In ships, a crooked timber placed on the keel, in 
the fore and aft parts of a ship. 

3. A piece of wood or iron, opening on the top and 
extending two horns or arms, like a half moon, used 
for'supporting a boom, a spare topmast, yards, &c, 

‘Mar. Dict. 


‘€ROTCH’ED, (krotcht,) ¢. Having a crotch; forked. 


oi a n.. [Fr. crochet, croche, from croc. See, 
ROOK. ¥ ; 
“1. In printing, a term applied to brackets or hooks 
_including words, a sentence, or a passage, distine 
guished from the rest, thus [ ]. 
2. In music, a note or character, equal in time to 


_ half a minim, and the doublé:of a quaver, thus, 


8. A piece of wood resembling a fork, used as 
support in building. a 
4. A peculiar turn of the mind ; a-whim, or fancy; 
@ perverse conceit. 
All the devices and crotchets of new inventions. Howelt: 


€ROTCH/ET-ED, a. Marked with crotehets. 
€ROTCH’ET-Y, a. Having: perverse ‘conceits, oF 
crotchets. of the brain. i 7 
€RG'TON OIL, n-. Oil from the Croton.tiglium, a plant 
of the East. It is a violent eathartic, and causes 
small pustules when rubbed on the skin. Brande, 
€ROUCH, v. t. [G. kriechen, kroch, kriche, to creep, 
to stoop, to cringe, probably -allied: to crook, Fr. 
crochu, as cringe to crank;. Class Rg. Vulgarly, 
crooch, scrooch, . 
le To bend down } ‘to stoop low ; to lie close to the 
ground; as an-animal. .A dog crouches to his mas- 
ter; a lion crouches in the thicket. J : 
2. To bend servilely ; to stoop meanly; to fawn; 
to cringe. © : 
Eveiy one that is left in thy house shall come and crouch to him, 
‘or a piece of bread. — 1 Sam, ii, . 
€ROUCH, v.t.- [See Cross.]. To sign with the cross; 
to bless. [Vot wn use.] ; Chaucer. _ 
€ROQUCH/ED-FRI-ARS, n. pl. An order of friars, 
so called from the cross which they wore. 
€ROUCH'ING, ppr. ora, Bending ; stooping ; cring- 


4 p,) 2 [Fr. eroupe, a ne top, buts; 
tocks, Sp. pa; Port. -garupa; It. groppa; i 
crib: Russ ‘vei, crooked Z krivlyu, to bend.} one 


The rump of a fowl; the buttocks of a horse of 
extrennty of the reins above the hips. 
€RGUP, (kroop,)n. [Scot. croup, crope, crupe, crowp, 
to croak, tu cry or speak with a hoarse voice ; Go! 
ty de : Sax. hreopan, to call out.] : 
he disease called technically cynanche trachealis,. 
an inflammatory affection of the trachea, accompa- 
nied with a hoarse cough and difficult respiration? It 
is vulgarly called rattles. ; ; 

[from croup, or its root.] In the, 
minege, a leap in which the horse pulls up his:hind’ 
legs, as if he drew them upto his belly. Encyc. 

€ROU'PI-ER, (kroo'pe-er,) 2. [Fr.}]. He who watches 
the cards dnd collects the money at a gamirg-table 
2, One who, at a public dinner party, sits at the. 
lower’end of the table as assistant chairman. Smart. 
EkSur, | (6. kraut, cabbage, an herb: D.kruid.] 
by 5 5 
Sour crout is made by laying minced. or shapece 
cabbage in layers in a barrel, with.a handful of salt 
and caraway seeds between the layers; then ramy 
ming down the whole, covering it, pressing it witha, 
heavy weight, and suffering it to stand, till it has. 
gone through fermentation. It is an efficacious pree 
servative against scurvy in long voyages. Encyc. 
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€RGW, (kKrd,) 2. (Sax. crawe; Dan. krage; Sw. 
kraka;.D. kraai; G.krike; so named from its cry, G. 
krahen, D. kraaijen, Goth. hruk, a creaking, hrukyan, 
tocroak or crow, L. crocio, Gr. xpalw, Kpatu, KExpaya. 
It-has no connection with L. corvus, but rook is of 
the saine family.] 

1, A large, black bird, of the genus Corvus ; the 

k is convex and cultrated, the nostrils are covered 

with bristly feathers, the tongue is forked and car- 
tilaginous.- This is a voracious bird, feeding on car- 
rion and grain, particularly maize, which it pulls up, 
just after it appears above ground. b 

To pluck or pull a crow, is to be industrious or con- 
tentious about a trifle, or thing of no value. Johnson. 

9. A bar of iron with a beak, crook, or two claws, 
vused in raising and moving heavy weights, drawing 
spikes, &c. . : Moxon. 

3. The voice of the cock. [See the verb.] 

4, The mesentery or ruffle of a beast, so called by 
butchers. 

ROW, v. i; pret. and pp. Crowep.; formerly pret. 
Crew. [Sax. crawan; QD. kraaijen; G. krdhen; Gr. 
xpavw. Seathenoun.} _ igs 

1. To cry or make a noise as @ cock, in joy, gay- 
‘ety, or defiance. 


2. To boast in triumph; to vaunt; to vapor; to 


swagger. [4 popular, but not an elegant use of the 
word. Grandison. 
EROW’-BAR, z. - A bar of iron sharpened at one end, 
used as a lever for raising heavy bodies. 
€ROW!’-BER-RY, x. A plant of the genus Empetrum, 
or berry-bearing heath. One species bears the crow- 
crake berries. Encyc. 
€ROW’S!-BILL, rv. In surgery, a kind of forceps for 
extracting bullets and other things from wounds. 
eee Encyc. 
€ROW’S!-FEET, n. pl. The wrinkles under the 
eyes, which are the effects of age. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
€ROW/-FLOW-ER, x. A kind of campion. 
€ROW!-FOOT, n. On board of ships, a complication 
of small cords spreading out froma long block ; used 
to suspend the awnings, or to keep the top-sails froin 
striking and fretting against the tops. Encyc. 
2. In botany, the Ranunculus, a genus of plants. 
€ROW’S!-FOOT, zn. In the military art, a machine of 
‘ron, with four points, so formed that in whatever 


vay it falls, there is one point upward, and intended |, 
to stop or embarrass the approach or march of the } 


enemy’s cavalry ; a caltrop. Encyc. 

€RGOW'ING, ppr. Uttering a particular voice, as a 
cock ; boasting in triumph; vaunting; bragging. 

€ROW!'-KEEP-ER, n. A boy employed to scare off 
crows from new-sown land. This was formerly 
sometimes done by shooting at them with a bow; 
and hence Lear says, that fellow handles his bow 
like a crow-keeper, i.e. awkwardly, as one not trained 
to its use. Forb 


€ROW'!-NBT, x. In England, a net for catching wild | 


fowls; the net used in New England for catching 
wild pigeons. 2 
€ROW’-SILK, x. A plant, the Conferva rivalis. 
sf _ Fam. of Plants. 
€ROW'-TOE, (kro/ts,) mn A plant; as, the tufted 
crow-toe. Milton. 
n. {Ir. eruit; W. crwth, a swelling or 
€kxOwTH, bulging, a musical instrument. ] 

An instrument of music with six strings; a kind 

of violin. 
€ROWD, x. [Sax. cruth, cread. See Crew.] 

1. Properly, a collection; 2 number of things col- 
lected, or closely pressed together. 

2. A number of persons congregated and pressed 
together or collected into a close body without order; 
athrong. Hence, 

3. A multitude ; a great number collected. 

4. A number of things near together; a number 
promiscuously assembled or lying near each other ; 
as, a crowd of isles in the Egean Sea. 

5. The lower orders of people; the ara the 


vulgar, ‘ 
EROWD, v.t. To press; to urge ; to drive together. 

9. To fill by pressing numbers together without 
arder ; as, to crowd a room with people ; to crozod the 
memory with ideas. 

3. To fill to excess. Volumes of reports crowd a 
lawyer’s library. : 

4. To encumber by multitudes. Shak. 

5. To urge; to presa by solicitation; to dun. 

6. In seamanship, to crowd sail, is to carry an extra- 
ordinary force of sail, with a view to accelerate the 
course of a ship, as in chasing or escaping from an 
enemy ; to carry a press of sail. ' . 

€ROWD, v.i. To press in numbers ;. as, the multi- 
tude crowded through the gate or into the rooin. 

2. To press ; to urge forward ; as, the man crowded 
into the room. 

3. To swarm or be numerous. 

€ROWD’ED, pp. ora. Collected and pressed ; pressed 


together; urged; driven; filled by a promiscuous 
multitude. 

€ROWD’'ER, x, A fiddler; one who plays on 8 
crowd, 

€ROWDI/ING, ppr. Pressing together; pushing ; 
ye 


€ROWD'ING, x. ‘The act of crowding ;.the state of 


€ROWN, n. [Fr. couronne; Arm. curun; W. coron; 


€ROWN, ». t. 
Hence, to invest with regal dignity andj 


€ROWN’ ED, pp. ora. 


€ROWN-IM P£/RLAL, 2. 
E€ROWNIING, ppr. or a. 


E€ROWN'ING, nr. 


CRU” 


thrusting; driving; assembling ‘in a promiscuous 
multitude; filling; urging, 


being crowded. 


D. kroon; G. krone; Sw, krona; Dan. krone; ‘Ir. 


CRU 
—_—_———_—a, 
_ In surgery, transverse ; passing across; intersect+ 
ing ; in forin of a cross; as, crucial incision. Sharp. 
2. Severe ; trying; searching, as if bringing to the 
CFOSS ; as, a crucial experiment. ~ 


€RU'CIAN, 2, A short, thick, broad fish, of a deep 


yellow color. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 


ceroin; L. corona; Sp. and It, id.; Gr. xopwvy.. The | CRU/CIATE, (kri/shate,)'v.'t. [L. orucio, to torture, 


Tadical letters appear to be Cr, as corolla, wi Ny 
indicates. +Qu. a toporroundness. SeeCuorus.| 
1. An ornament worn on the head by kings and 
sovereign princes, as a badge of imperial or regal 
power and dignity. Figuratively, regal power; 
mosey? kingly government, or executive authority. 
2. A wreath or garland. 
3. Honorary distinction ; reward. 
They do it to obtain a corruptible crown; we, an incorruptible. 
—1 Cor, ix. 
4. Honor; splendor; dignity. 
The crown has fallen from our heads. — am. v._ Phil. fv. 
A virtuous woman isa crown to her husband, — Prov, xii, 
5. The top of the head; the top of a mountain or 
other elevated object. The end of an anchor,.or the 
point from which the arms proceed. é : 


7. A coin anciently stamped with the figure of a 

crown. The English crown is five shillings sterling. 
. The French crown is a hundred and nine cents. 
Other coins bear the same name. 

8. Completion; accomplishment. 

9. Clerical tonsure in a circular form; a little cir- 
cle shaved on the top of the head, as a mark of eccle- 
siastical office or distinction. 

10. Among jewelers, the upper work of a rose 
diamond. 

1l. In botany, an appendage to the top of a seed, 
which serves to bear it in the wind. 


12. In architecture, the uppermost member of the | 


cornice, called also the corona or larmier. 
To invest with a crown or regal orna- 
ment. 
power. ; 
2. To cover, as with a crown; to cover the top. 
And peaceful olives crowned his hoary head. Dryden, 
3. To honor ; to dignify ; to adorn. 
Thou hast cruwned him with glory and honor. — Ps. viil. 


4. To reward; to bestow an honorary reward or 
distinction on ; as, the victor crowned with laurel. 

5. To reward ; to recompense. 

She’ll crown a grateful and a constant flame. foscommon. 


6. To terminate or finish ; to complete} to perfect. 
7. To terminate and reward ; as, our efforts were 
crowned with success. - : 
Invested with a crown, or with 
regal power and dignity ; honored; dignified ; re- 
warded with a crown, wreath, garland, or distinction ; 
recompensed ; terminated ; completed ; perfected. 


€ROWN'/ER, a. He or that which crowns or com- 
pletes. 
€ROWNI/ET, 2. A coronet, which see. Shakspeare 


has used it for chief end or last purpose; but this 
sense is singular. 


€ROWN!-GLASS,n. The finest sort of English win- 


dow-glass. 
A plant of the genus 
Fritillaria, having a beautiful flower. 

Invested with a crown, or 
with royalty or supreme power; honoring with a 
wreath or with distinction; adorning ; rewarding ; 
finishing ; perfecting. : é 
In architecture, the upper termina- 

tion or finish of a member or any ornamental work. 

2. In marine language, the finishing part of a knot, 

or interweaving of the strands at the end of a rope. 
€ROWN'LESS, a. Without a crown. Byron. 
€ROWN!-OF'FICE, x. In Exgland, an office belong- 
ing to the Court of King’s Bench, of which the king’s 
coroner or attorney is commonly master, and in which 
the attorney-general and clerk exhibit informations 
for crimes and misdemeanors. 
€ROWNI!-POST, zx. In building, a post which stands 
upright in the middle, between two eet es 
ey. 
€ROWN/-SEAB, 2. A scab formed round the cor- 
ners of a horse’s hoof, a cancerous and painful sore. 
Farrier’s Dict 
€ROWN!-THIS-TLE, (-this-sl) n. A flower. 
€ROWN!-WHEEL, zx. A wheel with cogs set at right 
angles with its plane. 

9. In a watch, the upper wheel next the balance, 
which drives the balance, and in royal pendulu'ns, is 
called the swing-wheel. 

€ROWN WORK, (-wurk,) n. In fortification, an out- 
work running ‘nto the field, consisting of two demi- 
bastions at the extremes, and qn entire bastion in the 
middle, with Curains. It is designed to gain some 
hill or advantageous post, and cover the other works. 

€ROYL'STONE, x. Crystallized cawk, in which the 
crystals are small. Woodward. Johnson. 

€ROZE, n. A cooper’s tool. 

€RO'CLAL, (kra/shal,) a. 
a cross. } 


6. The part of a hat which covers the top of the ; 


(Fr, cruciale, from L. cruz, | 


from cruz, a cross. ]} 

To torture; to torment; to afflict with extreme _ 

in or distress; hut the verb is seldom used. [See 

XCRUCIATE.] 7 

€RU/CIATE, a. Tormented. [Little used.]. 

2. In botany, having the form-of a cross; 
€RU-CLA’/TION, n, The act of torturing; torment. 
Little used.] ~ Hall. 
€RO'CI-BLE, nw: [It. ¢rogiuolo, and crociuolo; Sp. 
crisol; Port. chrysol or crisol; Ff. creuset; D. kroes, 
smelt-kroes. . Tt is from cruz, a cross, as Lunier sup- 
poss, from the figure of the cross formerly attached 

to it. But qu.] ma, fs 

1. A chemical vessel or meiting-pot, usually maae 
of earth, and so tempered and kel as to endure 
extreme heat without melting. It is used for melting 
ores, metals, &c. 

2. In metallurgy, a hollow place at the bottom of a 
furnace to receive the melted metal. Fourcroy. 
€RU-CIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. crucifer ; cruz, a cross, and 

‘fero, to bear.] Bearing the cross. Dict. 

2.-In botany, a term applied to the Crucifere, o 
family of plants having the four petals of the flower 
in the form of a cross, Partington. 

€ROU'CI-FI-ED, pp. or a. Put to death on the cross. 

€ROU'CLFLER, n. [See Cruciry.] A person who 
crucifies ; one who puts another to death of a cross, 

ERU/CI-FIX, n. [Ly crucifizus, from crucifigo, to fiz 
to a cross ; cruz and /figo, to fix. ae Wi 

_ 1. A cross on which the body of Christ is fastened 

in effigy. Encyce 

2. A representation, in painting or statuary, of our 
Lord fastened to the cross. Johnson. 

3. Figuratively, the religion of Christ. [Little used.} 

Taylor. 
€RU-CLFIX'ION, (kru-se-fix/yun,) n. [See Crucie 

Fix.] The nailing or fastening of a person to a cross, 

forthe purpose of putting him to death; the act. os 

punishment of putting a criminal to death by nailing 
him to a cross. . Addizon.~, 
€ROU/CLFORM, a. [L. cruz, 2 cross, and forma, forin.} 

1. Cross-shaped. ae 

2. In botany, consisting of four equal petals, dis- 
posed in the form of a cross. fartyn. 

The cruciform plants, or Crucifere, comprehend 
nearly all culinary plants, except spinach, as the cab 
bage, turnip, raddish, mustard, &c. Farm. Encyc. _. 

ERD'CLFY, v.t. [L. crucijigo; cruz, eross, and jigoy 
to fix; Fr. crucifier; It. crocifiggere; Sp, crucificar. 

1. To nail to a cross; to put to deatir by nailing 
the hands‘and feet to a cross or gibbet, sometimes, 
anciently, by fastening a criminal to a tree with corda. 

But they cried, Crucify him, erucify him. — Luke xxiii, 

2. In scriptural language, to subdue ; to mortify ; 
to destroy the power or ruling influence of, 

“They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh, with the affections 

and lusts. — Gal. v. > 

3. To reject and despise. 

They crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh. — Heb. vb. 


To be crucified with Christ, is to become dead to the 
law and to sin, and to have indwelling corruption 
subdued. Gai. ii. and vi. 

4. To vexor torment. [Not ased.]} Burton. 

€RO/CI-FY-ING, ppr. Putting to death on a cross or 

ibbet ; subduing ; destroying the life and power of. 

€RU-CIG/ER-OUS, a. Bearing the cross. 

€RUD, ». Curd. [See Cunp, the usual orthography.} 

€RUD! DLE, v.t. To curdle; ulso, to stoop. Brockeé. 

CRUDE, a. [L. erudus; Fr. crud, cru; Sp. and It, cru- 
do; Port. cru; Arm. criz; W. cri; D. raauw; Snax. 
hreaw ; G. roh; Eng. raw ; eitaer frum the-root of cry, 
from roughness, (W. crt, a cry, and crude,) or from 


mae 
the Ar. ue 5 aradha, to eat, to corrode, to rankle, to’ 


become raw, L. rodo, ros. Class Rd, No. 35.) 

1, Raw ; not cooked or prepared by fire or heat; in 
its natural state; undressed ; as, crude flesh, crude 
meat. In this sense,'raw is more genérally used. 

2, Not changed from its natural state; not altered 
or prepared by any artificial process; as, crude salt, 
crude alum. ; 

3. Rough ; harsh; unripe; not mellowed by air or 
other means ; as, crude juice. 

4, Unconcocted ; not well digested in the stomach, 

B 


aLUR. 
5. Not brought to perfection: unfinished ; imma- 
ture ; as, the crude materials of the earth. Milton, 
6. Having indigested notions, Milton. 
7. Indigested ; not matured ; not well formed, ar- 
ranged, or prepared in the intellect ; as, crude notions 3 
a crude plan ; & crude theory. Milton. 
8. In painting, a term applied to a picture when the 
colors are rudely laid on, and do not blend or har- 
monize. Brande, 
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ERTDE'LY, adv. Without due preparation ; without 
form or arrangement; without maturity or digestion. 
€RODVE'NESS, n. Rawness; uuripeness; an undi- 
gested or unprepared state ; as, the crudeness of flesh 
or plants, or of any body in its natural state. 
4.9. A state of being unformed or indigested ; imma- 
-tureness ; as, the crudeness of a theory. 
€RO'DI-TY, x. [L.cruditas.] 
- Rawness ; crudeness ; something in a crude state. 
Among physicians, a term applied to undigested sub- 
stances in the stomach, or unconcocted humors not 
well prepared-for expulsion ; excrements. 
Core. Encyc. 
€RO'DLE, vp. t Tocoagulate. But this word is gen- 
erally written CurpLe ; which see. 4 
€RO'DY, a. Concreted; coagulated. [Wot in use.] 
(See Curv.] Spenser. 
. 2. Raw; chill. [Mot used.] [See Crune.}] Shak. 
EQ/EL, a [Fr. creel; Ly crudelis; It. crudele, See 
Caupe and Rupe.) , 

1. Disposed to give pain to others, in hody or mind H 
willing or pleased to torient, vex, or afflict; inhu- 
man; destitute of pity, compassion, or kindness ; 
fierce ; ferocious; savage ; barbarous ; hard-hearted ; 
applied to persons or their-dispositions. 

They are cruel, and have no mercy. —Jer. vi. 

2. Inhuman; barbarous; savage; causing pain, 
@rief, or distress, exerted in tormenting, vexing, or 
afflicting. 

Cursed be their.wrath, for it was cruel. —Gen. xlix. 

The tender ies of the wicked are cruel. — Prov. xii. 

Others had trials of cruel mockings. —Heb. xi. 
€RD/EL-LY, adv. Inacrue] manner; with cruelty ; 
inhumanly ; barbarously. } 

Because he cruelly oppressed, he hall die in his iniquity. — Ezek. 

xvi. 

2, Painfully ; with severe pain or torture ; as, an 

instrument may cut the flesh most cruelly. 
€RO/EL-NESS, n. Inhumanity ; cruelty. Spenser. 
€RUEL-TY, n. [L. crudelitas ; Fr. cruauté.] 

1. Inhumanity ; asavage or barbarous disposition or 
temper, Which is gratified in giving unnecessary pain 
or distress to others; barbarity ; applied to persons ; 
as, the cruelty of ‘savages; the cruelty and envy of 
the people. Shak. 

2. Barbarous deed; any act of a human being 
which inflitts unnecessary pain; any act intended 
to torment, vex, or afflict, or which actually torments 
or afflicts, without necessity ; wrong; injustice ; op- 
pression. 

With force and with cruelty have ye ruled them.— Ezek. 

XXXIV. 
ERD/EN-TATE, a. [L. eruentatus.] 
*-Smeared with blood. [Little used.} 
€RU-ENT’OUS, a. Bloody ; cruentate. . 
ERO/ET, 2. [Qu. Fr. creuz, hollow, or cruchette, from 
truthe. See Cruse. é 
. Avia] or small glass bottle, for holding vinegar, 
€RDISE, x. See Crusp. oil, &c. 
€EROVISE, (kriize,) v. i. [D. kruissen, from kruis, a 
cross; G. kreuzen; D. krydser ; Fr. croiser. See Cross. ] 

To sail back and forth, or to rove on the ocean in 
seufch of an enemy’s ships for capture, or for protect- 
ing commerce; or to rove for plunder, as a pirate. 
The admiral cruised between the Bahama Isles and 
Cuba. We cruised off Cape Finisterre. . A pirate 
was cruising in. the Gulf of Mexico. 

€ROISE, n, A voyage made in crossing courses; a 
sailing to and fro in search of an enemy’s ships, or 
by a pirate in search of plunder. 

©ROIS/ER, (kriiz/er,) n. A person or a ship that 
crises ; usually an armed ship that sails to and fro 
for capturing an enemy’s ships, for protecting the 
eammerce of the country, or for plunder. 

€ROIS/ING, pyr. Sailing for the capture of an ene- 
amy’s ships, or for protecting‘commerce, or for plun- 
der, as a pirate. . 
GRUL'/LER, n Akind of crisped cake boiled in fat. 
See Aled ! 
€RU MB, (c (Sax. cruma; D.kruim ; G. krume ; Heb. 


Glanville. 


€ROUM, Ch. Dy2 to gnaw, or break. Class Rm, 
No. 14, 16, 19, 25, 26.] 

A small fragment or piece ; usually,‘a small piece 
of bread or other food, broken or cut off; the soft 
part of bread. 

Lazarus, desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the 

Fich man's table, — Luke xvi. 
€RUMB, ) v. t. To break into small pieces with the 
€RUM, fingers ; as, to crumb bread into milk. 
€RUM'BLE, v. t. _[D. kruimeler;.G. kriimeln.} 

To break into small pieces ; to divide into minute 


parts. . yee 
€RUM’BLE, », 7, To fall into small pieces; to break 
or part into small fragments. 
If a stone is brittle, it will crumble into gravel. Arbuthnot, 
2. To fall to decay; to perish ; as, our flesh will 
erumble into dust. ; 
bap ot BLED, pp. or¢. Broken or parted into small 
pieces. 
€RUM'BLING. ppr. or a. Breaking into small frag- 
‘ments ; falling into small pieces; decaying. 
©RUMB-ELOTH, nz. - A cloth to be laid under a ta- 
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ble to receive falling fragments, and ‘keep the 
carpet or fluor clean. 
€RO/ME-NAL, x. [L. crumena.] A purse. [WNot) 


a Spenser. 

€RUM'MA-BLE, a. That may be broken into small 
pieces by the fingers. 

E€RUM/MY, a. Full of crumbs; soft. 

€RUMP, a. |Sax. crump; D. krom; G. krumm; Dan. 
krum; W. crom, crwm, crooked ; Ir. crom, whence 
cromaim, to bend, croman, the hip-bone, the rump. 
Crump, rump, rumple, crumple, crimple, are doubtless 
of one family.] 

Crooked ; as, crump-shouldered. 
€RUMP’ET, rn. Asoft cake baked upon an iron 
[from crump. 


_ plate. 
€RUM’/PLE, v. ¢. See Rumpue, the 
same word without a prefix.] 
To draw or press into wrinkles or folds; to rum- 
ple or crook. didison. 
€RUM’PLE, v.% To contract; to shrink. Smith. 
€RUM/PLED, pp. ora. Drawn or pressed into wrin- 


kles, : 
€RUM!'PLING, ppr. Drawing .or pressing into wrin- 
€RUM'PLING, n. Asmaill, degenerate apple. [kKles. 


Johnson. 
CRON. v.i. Tocry likeacrane. [Wot used.] 
CRU'OR, x. [L.] Gore; coagulated blood. Greenhill. 


€RUP, jn. The buttocks. 


€ROUP, 

€RUP, a. Short; brittle. [Vot in use.] 

ERP/PER, (kroopler,) n. [Fr. croupiere; It. grop- 
pura; Sp. grupera,; from croupe, groppa, grupa, a 
ridge, the buttocks of a horse. See Croup. 

In the mancge, the buttocks of a horse; the 
rump. 

2. A strap of leather which is buckled to a saddle, 


and, passing under a horse’s tai], prevents the saddle |. 


from beinz cast forward on to the horse’s neck. 
€RUP’PER, v. t. To put a crupper on; as, to crupper 
a horse. 
€RU’RAL, a. [L. craralis, from crus, cruris, the leg.] 
1. Belonging to the leg; as, the crural arteries, 


which convey blood to the legs, and the crural veins,’ 


which return it. Quincy. Coxe. 
2. Shaped like a leg or root. Brande. 
€RU-SADE’, n. [Fr. croisade; It. crociata; Sp. cruza= 


da; from L, cruz, Fr. croix, Sp. cruz, Et. croce, & cross: | 


Class Rg.] ; 
A military expedition undertaken by authority of 
the Roman Catholic church, for the recovery of the 
Holy Land, the scene of our Savior’s life and suffer- 
ings, from the power of infidels or Mohammedans. 
Several of these expeditions were carried on from 
Europe, under the banner of the cross. The soldiers 
had crosses of different colored cloth sewed upon 
their outer garments, and were hence called cru- 
saders. ‘The term has also been applied to military 
expeditions against the Waldenses and others who 
dissented from the church of Rome. ; 
€RU-SADE’, x. A Portuguese coin, stamped with a 


cross. * 
€RU-SAD/ER, n. A person engaged in a crusade, 


; Robertson. 
€ROSE, n. [D. kroes. See Cructare.] A small cup. 


Take with thee a crusé of honey. —1 Kings xiy. 


In New England, it is used chiefly or wholly for a- 


small bottle or vial for, vinegar, called a vinegar-cruse. 
ee n. -[F'r. creuset, formerly croiset. See Cru- 

CIBLE. 

A goldsmith’s crucible or melting pot. Philips. 

€RUSH, v. t. [Fr. ecraser; Ir. scriosam. In Sw. 

krossa, in Dan. kryster signifies, to squeeze.. In It. 

croscio is a crushing ; ‘and crosciare, to throw, strike, 

pour, or rain hard. There are’ many words in the 

Shemitic languages which coincide with crush in 


elements and signification, Ch. Heb, Syr. D2, to 


--e 


break in pieces; Ar. (yw sp garast, ‘id.; Eth. 


anys) charats, to grind, whence grist; Heb. and 
Ch. 72N, and Ch. Syr. Heb. P34, to break, to crush ; 


Ar. Wy Dy the same. See crash, in English, and Fr. 


briser, Arm. freusa,to bruise. See Class Rd, No. 16, 
20, 22, 41, 48, and Syr."No. 36. See pel 

1. To press and bruise between two hard bodies; 
to squeeze, so as to force athing out of its natural 
shape ; to bruise by-pressure. 

The ass — crushed Balaam’s foot against the wall, —Num, xxii, 


To crush grapes or apples, is to squeeze them till 
bruised and broken, so that thé juice escapes. 
Hence, to crush out, is to force out by pressure. 

2. To press with violence ; to come together ifto 
a mass,: : 

3. To overwhelm by pressure ; to beat -or force | 
down by an incumbent weight, with breaking or 
bruising ; as, the man was crushed by the fall of a 
tree. ; 

To crush the pillars which the pile sustain. 
Who are crushed before the moth. — Jdb iv. 


€RUSH’ER, x. One who crushes. 
€RUSH/ING, ppr. or a. 


ERUTCH’ED, pp. or «. 
up 


€RUTCH/ED FRI‘/ARS. 
€RUX, %. [L. cruz, a cross.} 


CRU 


4. To overwhelm by power; to subdue; to cone 
quer beyond resistance ; as, to crush one’s enemies 5 
to crush a rebellion. 

5. To oppress grievously. 

Thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed always.— Deut, 

xxvul 

6. To bruise and break into fine particles by beat- 
ing or grinding ; to comminute. 
To crush a cup of wine ; to master or drink it. Shak. 


€RUSH, v. z. To be pressed into a smaller compass by 


external weight or force. 


€RUSH,x. A violent collision, or rushing together, 


which breaks or bruises the bodies; or a fall that 
breaks or bruises into a confused mass; as, the crush 
a large tree,-or of a building. . 


“The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. Addison 


€RUSH’ED, (krusht,) pp. or a. Pressed or squeezed 


so as to break or bruise ; overwhelmed or subdued 

by power; broken or bruised by a fall; grievously 

oppressed ; broken or bruised to powder ; commen, 

ited. 

Pressing or squeezing into a 
mass, or until broken or bruised; overwhelming , 
subduing by force; oppressing; comminuting. 

€RUST,m [L.crusta; Fr.crofte; It. crusta; D. korst ; 
G. krustg; W. crest, from -cresu, to parch or scorch, 
cres, a hardening by heat. But the primary sense is 
probably to shrink, contract, harden, whether by 
cold or héat, and it is probably allied to crystal, 
freeze, crisp, -&c. "See Class Rd, No. 19,33, 73, 76, 
83, 85, 88. oe 

1. An external coat or covering. of a thing, which 
is hard or harder than the internal substance; as, 
the crust of bread.; the crust of snow ; the crust of 
dross ; the crust of a pie. : 

2. A deposit from wine as it ripens, collected on 
the jnterior of bottles, &c., and consisting of tartar 
and coloring matter. - — Encyc. of Dom. Econ 

3. A piece of crust ; a waste piece of. bread. 

Dryden. L’Estrange. 

4. A shell, as the hard covering of a crab and 

5. A scab. ~ [some other animals. 

6. The superficial substances of the earth are, in 
geology, called its crust. : 

RUST, v. t. To cover with a hard case or coat; to 
spread over the surface a substance harder than the 
matter covered ; to incrust; as, to crust a thing with 
clay ; to crust cake with sugar ; crusted with bark, 
Addison. 


2. To cover with concretions. Swift. 


| CRUST, v. i. To gather or contract into a hard cov- 


ering ; to concrete or freeze, as supérficial matter. 
€RUS-TA’CE-A, (-she-a,) n. pl. One of the classes of 

the 4rticulata, or articulated animals, including lob- 

sters, shrimps, and crabs; so called from the crust- 

like shell with which the body and legs are covered 

na. 

€RUS-TA'CEAN, n. or a. See Crustacea.) ’ 
€RUS-TA-CE-OL/0-GY, n. [L. crustacea, and Gr. 

Aoyus.] The science which treats of the crustacea. 
€RUS-T'A-CE-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to crus~ 
taceology. : 


| €RUS-TA-CE-OL/O-GIST, n. One versed in crusta- 


ceology. 
€RUS-TA'CEOUS, (krus-ta/shus,) a. [Fr. crustacée, 
from. L. crusta.} ; F 
Pertaining to or-of.the nature of crust or shell; 
belonging to the Crustacea, which sée. 


i Ed, Encye. 
‘| €RUS-TA/CEOUS-NESS, n. The quality of having @ 


soft and jointed shell. 
€RUST’A-TED, a. Covered with a crust ; as, gene 


basalt. | * CYC. 
-€RUST-A/TION, nz. An adherent crust; incrustation. 


€RUST’ED, pp. Covered with a crust. 
€RUST'I-LY, adv. [from crusty.] Peevishly ; harsh- 
ly ; morosely. 
€RUST’I-NESS, 2. The quality of crust; hardness, 
2. Peevishness ; moroseness ;. surliness. 


-€RUST'ING, ppr. Covering with crust. 


€RUST’Y, a. Like crust ; of the nature of crust ; pere 
taining to a hard covering ; “hard; as, @ crusty coat ; 
a crusty surface or substance. 
2. Peevish ; snappish ; morose ; surly ; a word used 
in fumiliar discourse, but not elegant. [In the 
4 a Mbit mee 7 pea ; of cake Bark! 
UT, 2, The rough, shaggy part 
€RUTCH, w _{It.-croccia, or gruccia; D. kruk; G. 
kriicke ; Sax. krycka; Dan. krykke;-radically the same 
as crotch and croak} 
.. 1. A staff with a curving cross-pigce at the head, 
to be placed under.the arm or shoulders to suppart 
the lame in walking. 


be a ge aie old age. eget Shak. 
i ot To support ,on .¢mutches ; to. ot 
* sustain, ‘with nliserable helps, that which is treble. 


Two fools that crutch their feeble sene¢ én verse. —- Dryden. 


“(part pro, krutcht, and 
be Ets % 4 
See Crovcuep Frisrss 


krutch/ed.) 


Any thing that puzzles, vexes, or tries, in the high 
est-degree. [Little used.] Dr. Sherida>. 
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€RO'YS-HAGE, n. A fish of the shark kind, having 


atriangular head and-mouth. _Dict. of Nat Hist. 
ERY, v. i; pret. and pp. Caren. It ought to be Crrep. 
{Fr..crier. The Welsh, has cri, a cry, and rough, 
Taw, criaw, to cry, clamor, or weep; and crevu, to 
try, to crave; both deduced by.Owen from cro, a 
combining cause, a principle, beginning, or first_mo- 
tion ; also, what pervades or penetrates, acry. This 
is the root of create, or from the same root. Cre, 
Owen deduces from rhe, with the prefix cy; and rhe, 
’ he renders a run or swift motion. This is certainly 


contracted from rhed, a race, the root of ride; Owen |. 


to the contrary notwithstanding.* All the senses of 
these words unite in that of shooting forth, driving 
forward, or producing. There is a class of words a 
little different from the foregoing, which exactly 
give the sense of cry. It. gridare;-Sp, and Port. gri- 
tar ;.8ax. gredan; Sw. grata; Dan, greder; D - 
ten; W. grydiaw, to utter a rough sound, from rhyd, 
the Weich root of crydu, to shake or tremble, whence 
cradle. (W. ereth, a trembling or shivering with cold, 
from cre; also, constitution, disposition.) The latter 
Toot, rhyd, crydu, would give cri, rough, raw, crude. 
Cry is a contracted word ; but whether from the for- 
mer qr latter'class of roots may be Jess-obvious — pos- 
sibly, all are from one source. .If nut, I think cry'is 
from the French crier, and this from gridare, gritar.] 
"1, To utter a loud voice ; to’ speak, call 
claim with vehemence ; ia a very general sense, 

2. To call importunately ; to utter a loud voice, by 
Way of earnest request or prayer. ‘ 

The cried to Pharaoh for bread. —Gen. xlt, 
“Pie peonle cried to Mones, end he peepads <2 Nara: xi 


3. To utter a loud volte in.weeping; to utter the |. 


‘voice of sorrow ; to lament, 
But ye shall cry for sqrrow of heart, — 18. Izv. 
Esau cried with a great and bitter cry, — Geo. xxvil. 
Also, to weep or shed tears in silence ;°a popular 
use of the word. . ay 
4, To utter a loud sound in distress ; as, Heshbon 
shall cry. Is. xv, 
He giveth food to the young ravens which cry. — Ps.extlviy: 
&. To exclaim ; to ufter aloud voice; with'ozt. 
And, to a. seint taketh him, ‘and he suddenly erieth owt,— 


public notice. ; 
“Go, and cry in the ears of Jerusalemi— Ser... 
The voice of him that crieth in the wildemess. — Le 24, 
7. To bawl; tosquall; asachild 
8. To yelp, as_a dog. . It may be used for. the-ut- 
<pne of a loud voice by other animals. 
To cry 9 
by way of reproof, threatening; or censure. 
Arise, go to Nineveh,.and ery againss it, Jonah i, 


To cry out; to exclaim ;, to vociferate ; to scream; 
to clamor. -_ d 
2. To complain loudly. 
To cry out against ; to complain loudly, with a view 
to censure ; to blame, to utter censure. __ 
To cry.to; to call on in prayer ; to implore. 
€RY, v. ¢. To proclaim ; to name loudly and publicly 
fr Free. notice; as, to cry goods; to cry a Jost 
child. . 
To cry down ; to'decry ; to depreciate by words or 
in writing , to dispraise; tocondemn. 
Men of dissalute tives cry down religion, because would not 
imieteraniueh. °° Bey olson 


2- To overbear. 


Cry down this fellow’s insolence, Shak. 


To cry up; to praise ; to applaud; to extol; as, to ' 


¢ry up & man’s talents or patriotism, or a woman’s 

big Ad to cry up the administration. 

2. To raise the price by proclamation; as, to cry 
up certain coins. [WVot-ia use. Temple. 

_ To cry off; in the vulgar di is to publish inten- 

tions of marriage. 

CRY, 2.; pl. Crizs. Ina g sense, a loud sound 
uttered by the mouth of an animal ; applicable to the 
vpice of man or beast, and articulate or inarticulate. 

2. A loud or vehement sound, uttered in weeping, 
or lamentation ; it may be a shriek or scream. 
a age aball be a great cryin all. “the‘land of Egypt.— 


3. Clamor ; outcry ; as, war, war, is the public cry. 
“And there arose’a great cry. — Acta xxiii. 


4, Exclamation of triumph, of wonder, or of other 


ion. 

5. Proclamation ; public notice. 

£t midnight there waz a cry made.— Matt, xxv. 

6. The notices of hawkers of wares to be sold in 
the street are called cries; as, the cries of London. 

7, Acclamation ; expression of popular favor. 

‘The cry went once for thee. Shak. 

portunate call, 
He forgetteth the ery of the humble. — Ps. 
espe phere aie 


| Visible. 
-CRYP-TO-GA'MI-AN, 


| ERYP-TOG!A-MOUS, 
6. To proclaim; to utter a loud voice, in-piving 


against ; to. exclaim, or utter a loud_voice 


8. A loud voice in distress, prayer, or request ; im- 


CRY 


9, Public reports or complaints ; noise ; fame. 
Because the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great—1 will go 
down, and see whether they have done altogether according 
to the cry of it. —Gen, xvii. 
40. Bitter complaints of oppression and injustice, 
He looked for righteousness, and behold a cry. —Is. v. 
11. The sound or voice of irrational animals ; ex- 
pression of joy, fright, alarm, or want ; as, the cries 
of fowls, the yell or yelping of dogs, &c, 


12. A pack of dogs. Shak. 
€RY'AL, 2. [W. cregyr, a screamer.) 
The heron. Ainsworth. 


€RV'ER, xn. See Crier. : 

€RWER, 2, A kind of hawk, called the falcon gentle, 
an enemy to pigeons, and very swift. Ainsworth. 

at ts) ppr. Uttering a loud voice, proclaiming, 


Cc. 
€RYING, a. Notorious ; common ; great; as, a cry- 
ing sin or abuse. Fi Addison. 

€KRVING, xn. Importunate call , clamor; outcry. 
€RY'O-L 
ice-stone, } 
~_A fluorid of sodium and aluminum, found, in 
‘Greenland, of a pale, grayish-white, snow-white, or 
yellowish-Srown. It occurs in masses of a foliated 
structure. It has a glistening, vitréous luster. Dane. 
@RY-OPH’O-RUS, vn. [Gr. xpuos, frost, and gapew, 
to bear.) : F 


Frost-bearer , an instrument contrived by Dr. Wal- 
+. laston for freezing water by its own evaporation. k 
{ERYPT, n. [Gr. xputrw, to hide.) | Bri : 
‘ A subterranean cell or cave,’ especially under a 


church, for the interment of persons ; also, a subter- 
ranean chapel, or cad vory, usd the grave of a martyr, 
‘CRYP'TIE, { a.” [Supra.j 
€RYP’TICE-AL, } cult. ; Watts. 
€RYP'TIC-AL-LY, adv. Secretly. 
€RYP-TO-GA'MI-A,) 2° [Gr. xpvrros, concealed, 
€RYP-TOG' A-MY, and yapus, marriagé.} 
Concealed fructification. - i 
plants whose stamens and pistils are not distinctly 
i Linnaeus. Ed. Eneyc. © 
€RYP-TO-GAMI€ class Cryptogamia, includ- 
ing ferns, mosses, sea- 
weeds, mushrooms, &c. a 
E€RYP-TOG/A-MIST, m One who is skilled in cryp- 
‘togamic botany ; one who favors the system of cryp- 
tagamy .n ee indley, 
€RYP-TOG/RA-PHER, x. One who writes in secret 
characters, 
€RYP-TO-GRAPH'I€-AL, a. Written in secret char- 
acters or in cipher, or with sympathetic ink. 
€RYP-TOG/RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. xpumtros, hidden, and 
ypadw, to write.} 
The act or art of writing in secret characters ; also, 
“secret characters or cipher. 
€RYP-TOJ,/0-GY,n,. (Gr. xpurros, secret, and Aoyos, 
discourse. ] * we 
Secret or enigmatical language. 
€RYS/TAL, x. [L. crystallus ; Gr. kpuoraddog ;- Fr. 
cristal; Sp. cristal; It cristallo; D. kristal; G, krys- 
tall’; W.‘trisial, from crea, it is said, a-bard crust. It 
is from the same root as crisp, and W. cresu, to parch, 
crest, @ crust, crasu, to roast. The Greek, from 


which we have the word, is composed of the root of 


xpos, frost, a contracted word, probably from the 
root of the Welsh words, supra, and creAAw, to Set. 
The primary sense of the Welsh words is to shrink, 
draw, contract; a sense equally applicable to the 


effects of heat and cold. Qu. Ar.-¢ yoo 53 karasa, Ch. 


Wp kerash, to congeal. Cla¢s Rd, No. 83, 85.] 

: L In chemistry and mineralogy, an inorganic body, 
which, by the operation of affinity, has assumed the 
form of a regular solid, terminated by a certain num- 
ber of plane and smooth surfaces.’ Cleaveland. 

2. A factitious body, cast in’glass-houses, called 
crystal glass; a species of glass, more perfeet in its 
composition and manufacture, than common glass, 
The best kind is the Venice.crystal. Itis called also 
factitious crystal or pasts. Encyc. Nicholson. 

3. A substance of any kind. having the form of-a 

4. The glass of a watch-case, ferystal. 

Rock crystal, or mountain crystal; a genéral name 
for all the transparent crystals of quartz, particularly 
of limpid or colorless quartz. 

Iceland crystal’; a variety of calcareous spar, or 
crystallized carbonate of lime, brought from Iceland. 
It occurs in laminated masses, easily divisible into 
rhombs, and is remarkabje for its double refraction. 

Cleaveland. 
€RYS'TAL, a, Consisting of crystal, or like crystal ; 
clear; transparent; lucid ; pellucid. 

By crysial streams that murmur through the meads.’ Dryden. 


€RYS'TAL-FORM, a, Having the form of erystal. 


Encyc, 
€RYS-TAL’LI-NA, x. An alkaloid obtained from 
Indigofera tinctoria, the Indigo plant. 
€RYS'/TAL-LINE, a [L. crystallinus 


; Gr. xpvorad- 
Atwos.] 


» m ([Gr. xpvos, cold, and Ar@os, stone, | 


Hidden; secret; oc-. 


n betany, a class of 


‘ Pertaining to plants of the. 


CUB 
1 Consisting of crystal; as, a crystalline palace. 
Shak. 


2. Resembling crystal; pure; clear; transnarent ; 
pellucid ; as, a crystalline sky. Milton. 
Crystalline heavens; in ancient astronomy, two 
spheres imagined between the primuin mobile and) 
the firmament, in the Ptolemaic systein, which sup- 
posed the heavens to be solid and only susceptible of 
a single motion. Bar 
Crystalline humor, | alentiform, pellucid body, com- 
Crystalline lens ; { posed of a very white, transe 
parent, firm. substance} inclosed in a membranous 
capsule, and situated in a depression in the anterior 
part of the vitreous humor of the eye. It is some- 
what convex, and serves to transmit and refract the 
rays of light to the vitreous humor. Encyc. Hvoper, 
€RYS’TAL-LITE, 2. A name given to whinstone, 
cooled slowly after fusion. Hall. Thomson. 
€RYS'TAL-LIZ-A-BLE, a, [from crystallize.} That 
may be crystallized ;. that may form or be formed into 
erystals. Clavigero, Lavuisier. 
€RYS-TAL-LI-ZA'TION, n. [from crystallize.] The 
act or process by which the parts of a sulid budy, 
separated by the intervention of a fluid or by fusion, 
again coalesce or unite, and formasotid body. [f the 
process is slow and undisturbed, the particles assume 
@ regular arrangement, each substance taking a de- 
terminate and regular form, according tu its natural 
laws; but if the process is rapid or disturbed, the 
substanee takes an irregular form. This process is 
the effett of refrigeration or evaporation. 
Lavvisier. Kirwan. 
2. The mass or body formed by the process of crys- 
tallizing. ., Woodward. 
€RYS'TAL-LIZE, v. t. To cause to fori crystals. 
Common salt is crystallized by the evaporation of sea’ 


water. 

€BYS/TAL-LIZE, v. i, To be converted into a crys- 
tal ; to unite, as the separate particles of a substance, 
and forin a determinate and regular solid. 


Each species of salt crystallizes in a peculiar fdrm. Lavoisier. 


€RYS’/TAL-LIZ-ED, pp. or a. Formed into crystals. 

€RYS'TAL-LIZ-ING,. ppr. Causing to crystallize 4 
forming or uniting in crystals. ‘ 

€RYS-TAL-LOG/RA-PHER, n. [Infra.] One wha 
describes crystals, or the manner of their formation. 

€RYS-TAL-LO-GRAPH'T€, } a Pertaining to 

€RYS-TAL-LO-GRAPH! TEAL, crystallography. 

€RYS-TAL-LO-GRAPH'I€-AL-LY, ada. In the man- 
ner of crystallagraphy 


.CRYS-TAL-LOG/RA-PHY, n.. [crystal, as above, and 


ypagn, description.}” . 
. de The doctrine or science of crystaliization, teach- 
ing the principles of the process, and the forms and 
structure of crystals. sed 

2. A discourse or treatise on crystallization. 


' CTE-NOID’I-ANS, (te-noid/-) x. pl. [Gr. «recs, camb, 


and é:dvs, form.] The third order of fishes, estab- 
lished by Agassiz, characterized thus: skin covered 
* with jagged, pectinated, unenameled scales, 
€UB, x. [Allied perhaps to [r. caobh, a branch, a 
shoot. But the origin of the word is uncertain. ] 

1. The route of certain quadrupeds, as of the bear 
and the fox; a puppy; awhelp. Waller uses the 
word for the young of the whale. ‘ 

2. A young boy or girl, in- contempt. Shak. 

€UB,n. <Astall forcattle. [Not in use.] 

€UB, v. t.. To bring forth a cub, or cubs, In com 
tempt, to bring forth young, as a:woman, © iden. 

6UB, v.t. Toshutuporconfipe. [Vot in use, 
Se Burton. 

€U-BA/TION, 2. [L..cubatio, from cubo, to lie down.]} 

The act of lying down; a reclining. Dict. 

€0’BA-TO-RY, a. Lying down; reclining; incum- 


bent. ¥ Dict. 
€0/BA-TORE, n. [from cube.] The findin 


exactly 
the solid or cubi¢ contents of a er rande, 
€UB'BED, (kubd,) pp. Brought forth; shut up.; con- 


fined. sed of beasts.] » ; 
€UB/BING, ppr. Bringing forth, as beasts; shutting 
up in a stall. , 
€UB/-DRAWN,a. Drawn or sucked by cubs, ‘applied 
‘by Shakspeare. to the bear. vom 
€OBE,-n. .{Gr. cvBos; L. cubus, a dié -or. cube ;, Fr. 
cube; It. cubo; Sp.cubo; Port.cubo. Inthe two latter 
languages, it signifies also a pail or tub, and in Port. the 
nave of a wheel. W. cub, a bundle, heap, or aggre- 
gate, a cube; Ch. APY, to square, to form into a cube ; 
§N)2)p, the game of dice, Gr. xvvera. It seems tobe 
allied to L. cabo, to set or thraw down, and to Signify 
that which is set or laid, a solid mass.J 
i. In geometry, a regular solid body, with six equal 
“square sides, and containing equal angles, 

2. In arithmetic, the product of a.number multiplied 
into itself, and that product multiplied into the same 
number ; or it is formed by multiplying any number 
twice by itself; as 4 x4= 16, and 16 x4= 64, the 
cube of 4. +e 

The law of the planets is, that the squares of the times of thelr’ 

revolutions are in proportion to the cubes of their moan dix 
tances, 

Cube root, is the number or quantity, which, mul- 
tiplied into itself, and then into the product, produces, 
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the cube ; or which, twice multiplied into itself, pro- 

duces the number of which it is the root; thus 

8 is the cube root or side of 27, for 3X 3=9,.an 

3x 9=27. E : 

€OBE, v.t, To raise to the third power, by multiply- 
ing a number into itself twice. 

\OBE’-ORE, n. An ore of a green color, consisting of 
arsenic acid and iron. 

4 Gee-e 


€O/BEB, 2. [Ar. Xs ASS kababan; Indian kebaba. 


Class Gb, No. 45. Sp. cubeba.] 
~ The small, spicy berry of the Piper cubeba, from Ja- 
It was formerly 


-va, and the other East India isles. 


called, from its short stems, Piper caudatum, or tailed |. 


It resembles a grain of pepper, but is some- 
what longer. In aromatic warmth and pungency, it 
: a far inferior to pepper. Core. Encyc. 
Go'BI€, : 
GO'BICLAL, } a. [L..cubicus, from cubus. See Cusz.] 
Having the form or properties of a cube ; that may 
de or is contained within a cube. A cubic foot of 
water is the water that may be contained within six 
equal sides, each a foot square. 

_ Cubic equation ; in algebra, an equation in which 
the highest .or only power of the unknown quantity 
is a cube. Barlow, 

Cubic number, is a number produced by multiply- 
ing a number into itself, and that product by the 
‘Sane number; or it is the number. arising from the 
multiplication of a square number by its root. [See 
Cusz.] 

CD/BI€-AL-LY, adv. Ina cubical method. 
GG'BIE-AL-NESS, n. The staté or quality of being 
CU-BIC/U-LAR, a. {[L. cubiculum.] (cubical. 
Belonging to a chamber. 
€U-BI€/U-LA-RY, a. [L. cubiculum, a bedroom.] 
Fitted for the posture of lying down. [Little used.] 
G Brown. 
€0'BI-FORM, a. Having the form of a cube. Coze. 
€0'BIT, n. [L. cubitus, the elbow,; Gr. xv6ctrov; prob- 
ably allied to L. cubo, and signifying a turn or corner.) 

1. In anatomy, the fore arm; the uJna, a bone of 
the arm from the elbow to the wrist. Coze. Encyc. 

2. In mensuration, the length of a man’s arm from 
the elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. The 
cubit, among the ancients, was of a different length 
among different nations. Dr. Arbuthnot states the 
Roman cubit at seventeen inches and four tenths ; 
the cubit of the Scriptures at a little less than twen- 
ty-two inches; and the English cubit at eighteen 

__ inches. Encyc. 
€0/BIT-AL, a. Of the length or measure of a cubit. 
Brown. 

2. Pertaining to the cubit or ulna; as, the cubital 

nerve ; cubital artery ; cubital muscle. Hovper. Coze. 
€0/BIT-ED, a. Havingthe measufe of a cubit. 
€UB’LESS, a. Having no cubs. [ Sheldon. 
€0’BO-DO-DE€-A-HE/DRAL, a. Presenting the two 
forms, a cube and a dodecahedron. Cleaveland. 
€0’BOID, a. Having nearly the form of a cube. 
€U-BOID/AL, a. [Gr. xvBos, cube, and e:dos, form) 

Nearly in the shape of a cube ;. as, the cuboidu 
bone of the foot. Wa 

€0’/BO-O€-TA-HE’DRAL, a [eube and octahedral.] 

Presenting a combination of the two forms, a cube 
and an octahedron. Cleaveland. 

€UCK’ING-STOOL, n. [Qu. from choke.] A duck- 
ing-stool ; an engine for punishing scolds and refrac- 
tory women ; also brewers and bakers; called, also, 
a tumbrel and a trebuchet. The culprit was seated on 
the stool, and thus immersed in water. 

: Old Eng, Law. 

€UCK/OLD, 2. [Chaucer, cokewold. The first sylla- 
ble is Fr. cocu, which seems to be the first syllable 
of coucou, cuckoo; W. cog; Sw. gék; Dan. gidg. 
The Dutch call a cuckold hoorndraager, a horn- 
wearer ; and the Germans, hahnrei, from hakn,a cock; 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, cornudo, Ital. cornuto, 
horned ; .Fr. cornard, (obs.) See’Spelman’s Glossa- 
ry, voc. Arga.] ! 

A man whose wife is false to his bed ; the hus- 
band of an adulteress. Rs Swift. 
€UCK/OLD, v. t. To make a man a cuckold by crim- 

inal conversation with his wife; applied to the se- 
ducer. ’ , Shak, 

2. To make a husband a cuckold by criminal ¢on- 
Versation with another man ; applied to the wife, 

€UCK’/OLD-ED, pp. Made a cuckold by criminal 
conversation. 5 

€UCK’OL-DOM, 2. ,The act of adultery; the state 
of a cuckold. Johnson. Dryden. 

€UCK/OLD-LY, «. Having the qualities of a cuck- 
old ; mean ; sneaking. °. Shak. 

€UCK’OLD-MAK-ER, n. One who has criminal con- 
versation with another man’s wife ; one who makes 
acuckold. Dryden. 

€YCK’00, (kogk'00,) n. [L. cuculus *Gr. woxxvg ; Fr. 
coucou; Arm. coucoug; Sax. geac; Dan. gidg; Sw. 
gok: W. cog; D. koekoek; G. kuckuck; Sp. cuco or 
euclillo; It. cuculo, See Gawx.] 

A bird of the genus Cuculus, whose name is sup- 


pepper. 


CUE 


posed to be called from its note. The note isa eall 
+ to love, and continued only during the amorous sea- 
son. It is said the cuckop lays its eggs in a nest 
formed by another bird, by which they are hatched. 
€UCK/OO-BUD, x. The plant crowfoot or ant 
hak. 
€IJCK‘O0-FLOW-ER, n. A plant, a species of Car- 
damine or Lady’s Smock. 
€UCK'OO-LIKE, (kook’oo-) a, ‘Like the cuckoo, 
€UCK’OO-PIN‘T, n. A plant, of the genus Arum. 
€UCK’OO-SPIT, n. A dew or exudation 
€UCK’OO-SPIT-TLE, found on plants, especially 
about the joints of lavender and rosemary. Brown. 
Or a froth or spume found on the leaves ef certain 
plants, as on white field-lychnis or catchfly, called, 


sometimes, spatling-poppy. Encyc. 
€Ue’/QUEAN, n. fi "r. coguine.] 
A vile, lewd woman. [JVotin use.] B. Jonson. 


€0/EUL-LATE, a. fis cucullatus, from cucullus, 
€0’/CUL-LA-TED, } a hood, a cowl.] 

1. Hooded’; cowled ; covered as with a hood. 

2. Having the shape or resemblance of a hood: or 
wide at the top and drawn to a point below, in shape 
of a conical roll of paper ; as, a cucullate leaf. 

€0/CUM-BER, n. [Fr. cougombre, or concombre, from 
L. cucwmer or cucumis ; Sp. cohombro ; D. kommommers 
Ir. cucamhar.} 

The name of a plant and its fruit, of the genus 
Cucumis. The flawer is yellow and bell-shaped ; and 
the stalks are long, slender, and trailing on the 
ground, or climbing by their claspers. 

€U'EUR-BIT, Jn. [L. cucurbita, a gourd ; It. id. ; 
€0’/€UR-BITE, Fr. cucurbite; from L. curvitas. 

A chemical vesse] in the shape of a gourd ; but 
some of thein are shallow, with a wide mouth. It 
may be inade of copper, glass, tin, or stone ware, and 
is used in distillation. This vessel, with its head or 
cover, constitutes the alembic. 

€U-€UR-BI-TA’/CEOUS, a. Resembling a gourd ; as, 
cucurbitaceous plants, such as the melon and pump- 
kin or pompion. Mune. Martyn. 

€U-€UR’BI-TIVE, a. A word applied to small worms 
shaped like the seeds of a gourd, 

€UD, x. [As this word is ‘often vulgarly pronounced 
quid, I suspect it to be a corruption of the D. kaauzd, 
gekaauwd, chewed, from kaauwen, to chew, Arm. 
chaguein, Sax. ceowan, See Cuzw and Jaw.] 

1. The food which ruminating animals chew at 
leisure, when not grazing or eating ; or that portion 
of it which is brought from the first stomach and 

. chewed at once. 

2. A portion of tobacco ‘held in the mouth and 

chewed. 


CUL 


2, The last words of a speech, which a player, who 

is to answer, catches and regards as an intimation to 

begin. A hint given to an actor on the stage, what 

or when to speak. Johnson. Encyc. 

3. A hint; an intimation ; a short direction. 

4. The part which any man is to play in his turn. 
Were it my cue to fight. Shak. 


5. Humor; turn or temper of mind. [Vulgar.] 
6. A farthing, or farthing’s worth. Beaum 
7. The straight rod, used in playing billiards. 
€UER’PO, (kwer'po,) x. [Sp. cuerpo, L. corpus, lea | 
To be in cuerpo, or to walk in cuerpo, are Spanis 
phrases for being without a cloak or upper garment, 
or without the formalities of a full dress, so that the 
shape of the body is exposed. Encyc. 
Hence, to be in cuerpo, also denotes to be naked or 
unprotected ; as, exposed in cuerpo to their rage. 
Hudibras. 


ed 


CUFF, n. [Pers. LAS kafa, a blow ; Ch. p>, id.; Ar 


- -e 


(283 nukafa, to strike; Heb. 493, to strike off, to 


sever by striking, to kill. The French. coup cojin- 
cides with cuff in elements, but it is supposed to be 
contracted from It. colpv, L. colaphus. Cuff; however, 
agrees with the Gr. conrw.] 
1. A blow with the fist; a stroke; a box. 
2. It is used of fowls that fight with their talons, 
To be at fisty-cuffs; to fight with blows of the fist. 
€UFF, v. t, To strike with the fist, as a man; oF 
with talons or wings, as afowl. Congreve. Dryden. 
€UFF, v.i. To fight; to scuffle. Dryden, 
€UFF, n. [This word probably signifies a fold or 


’ doubling ; Ar. cls kaufa, to double the border 
and sew together; Ch. §)5, to bend; Heb. 955; Gr. 
xutrw; Low L. cippus. Class-Gb, No. 65, 68, 75.] 

The fold at the end of asleeye; the part of a sleeve 

-tnrned back from the: hand. Arbuthnot. 

€UFF’ED, (kuft,) pp. Struck with the fist. 

€UFF'ING, ppr. Strikiug with the fist. 

€U’FIC, a. An epith- applied to the older characters 
of the Arabic language, used at the. time of Mo- 
hammed, and about three centuries. after, when those 
now in use were invented. Encyc. Am, 

CUI BO'NO, (ki-bd'no,) [L.] For whose benefit, 
(cui est bono ?) a ge 

€UIN/AGE,..(kwin/aje,) n. The stamping of pigs of 
tin, by the proper officer, with the arms of the duchy. 
of Cornwall; corrupted from coinage. JfcCulloch. 


3. The inside of the mouth or throat of a beast | CUI-RASS!, (Kwe-ras!,) n. [Fr. cuirasse; It. corazzag 


that chews the cud. Encyc. 

€UD’BEAR, n. [A corruption of Cuthbert, with a 
French pronunciation, so called after a man of this 
name, who first brought it into notice. 

Aglant, the Lecanera Tatarea, of the order of Li- 
chens, much employed in dyeing. It gives a purple 
color. 

€UD'DEN, } 7. A clown; alow rustic ; a dolt. [Not 
€UD'DY, used. Dryden. 
€UD'DLE, v. i [Arm. cuddyo ; W. cuziaz, to hide, to 
lurk, to cover or keep out of sight ; Sax. cudele, the 
cuttle-fisk. Qu. hide and cheat. See lass Gd, No. 
26, 30, 31, 38.] : 
To retire from sight ; to lie close or snug ; eae 
i ior. 
€UD'DLE, v. t. To hug; to fondle. Forby: Hollajbay. 
€UD'DY, n. A small cabin in the fore pact of a lidhter 
orboat. Totten. Hence, 

2. A very small apartment. 

3. The cole-fish. 

€UD'GEL, n. pAst corel; from cdg, a mass, Jump, or 
short piece of wood. The Scot. cud, Teut. kodde, 
kudse, is a different word ; dg in English being gen- 
erally from g, as in plede, bridge, &c.] = * 

A short, thick stick of wood, such as may be used 
by -the hand in beating. It differs strictly from a 
club, which is larger at one end than the other. It 
is shorter than a pole, and thicker than a rod. 

den. Locke, 

To cross the cudgels; to forbear the contest; a 
phrase borrowed from the practice of cudgél-players, 
who lay one cudgel over another. Johnson, 


€UD'GEL, v. t To beat with’a cudgel or thick stick. 


‘2. To beat in general. 
€UD'/GEL-ED, pp. Beaten withacudgel. . 
€UD/GEL-ER, 2, One who beats with a cudgel. 
€UD/GEL-ING, ppr. Beating with a cudgel, 
€UD/GEL-PROOFP, a. Able to resist a cudgel; not 


to be hurt by beating. Hudibras. 
€UD’LE, pelt) n, [Qu. Scot. cuddie.] 
A small sea-fish. Carew. 


€UD’WEED, n. A plant of the genus Gnaphalium ; 
called, also, everlasting, goldylocks, or eternal flower, 
. of many species. The aiwers are remarkable for 
' retaining their beauty for years, if gatliered in dry 
weather. "  Encye, © 
€0E, (ku,) 2. [Fr. queue; L. cauda; It. and Sp. coda. 
1. ‘The tail; the end of a thing; as the long cur! 
of a wig, or a long roll of hair. 


Sp. coraza; Port. cowraga ; W.curas. Qu. from cory 
the heart; or from Fr. cuir, L. corium, leather.] 

A breastplate ; a piece of defensive armor, madé 
of iron plate, well hammered, and covering the 
body from the neck to the girdle. Encyc. 

€U1-RAS-SIER’, (kwé-ras-seer’,) x. A soldier armed - 
with a cuirass, or breastplate. . Milton. 

€UISH, (kwis,) n. [Fr. cuisse, the, thigh or leg ; W. 
coes; Ir. cos.] : 

Pefonipe pnmor for the thighs. Shak. den. 

CUI-SINE’", (kwe-zéen',) 2. [Fr.] The cooking de- 
partment ; cookery. 


-4 €UL'DEE, n. [L. cultores Dei, worshipers of God.) 


A monkish priest, remarkable for religious duties. 
The Culdees formerly inhabited Scotland, Ireland, - 
and Wales. Encye 

CUL-DE-SAC, [Fr.] Literally, the bottom of a bag, 
and figuratively, a street which is not open at both 


ends. Bouvier 
€UL/ER-AGE, x. [Fr. cul.] 

Another name of the Arse-smart. 

€U-LIC'I-FORM, (ku-lis'e-form,) 4. [L. culer, a gnat 
or flea, and forma, form.] 

Of the form or shape of a flea ; resembling a flea. 

€0/LI-NA-RY, a. ‘= culinarius, from cilina,a kitche 
en, W. cyl. See Kitn.] 

Relating tc the kitchen, or to the art of cookery ; 
used in kitchens ; as, a culinary fire ; a culinary ves- 
sel ; culinary herbs. Newton. 

€ULL, v.t. [Qu. Fr. cueillir, It. cogliere, to gathen; 
Norm. culhir; It. scegliere. To ‘cull ig rather to sep- 
arate, or to take.} : 

To pick out ; to separate one or more things from 
gthers ; to select from many ; as, to cull flowers; te 
cull hoops and staves for market. 

’ Pope. Prior. Laws of Conn. 
€ULL/ED, pp. Picked out; selected from many. 
€UL'LEN-DER, n. A strainer.’ This, which jis. the 

more regular spelling, is now used in some standard 
- English works, [See Couanpae 1 
€ULL’/ER, zn, One who picks or shooses from many. 
_ 2. An inspector who selects merchantable hoops 
and staves for market. Laws of Mass. and Conn, 
€UL!LET, n. Broken glass,to be melted over. Brande. 
€UL-LI-BIL'LTY, n. [from cully.] Credulity ; easi- 
ness of being gulled. [Wot eleyant.] Swift. 
€ULLI/ING, ppr. Selecting ; choosing from many. . 
€ULL/ING, xn. Any thing separated or selected from 
a mass; refuse. Drayton. 
€ULL/ION, (Kul’yun,) 2. [It. coglione.}  . 
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ae 


CUL 


1. A mean wretch. If from cully, one easily de-| 


€eived ; a dupe. er eae yden. 
2. A round or bulbous roet; Orchis; [L. coleus.] 
EULL'ION-LY, a. Mean; base. [4 bad word, and 


Tot usert.] : ; : 
CUL'LIS, x. [Fr. coulis, from couler, to strain.] 
1. Brosh of boiled meat strained. Beaum. and Fl. 
2. A kind*of jelly. Marston. 
€UT/LY, z. [Seethe verb.] A person who is.meanly 
‘deceived, tricked, or imposed on, as by a sharper, 
jilt, or strumpet ; a mean dupe. Hudibras. 
€uL/LY, v. t. [D. kullen, to cheat, to gull.] ae 

To deceive ; to trick, cheat, or impose on; to jilt.- 

CUL'LY-ING, ppr - Deceiving; tricking. 7 
©UL'LY-ISM, rn. Thestateofacully. | 

[Cully and its derivatives are not elegant words.] 

€ULM, xn. [L. culmus; Ir. colbh; W. colov, a stalk or 
stem; L, caulis; D. kool. See Quitu and Hautm.] 

1. In botany, the stalk or stem of corn and grasses, 
usually jointed and hollow, and supporting the leaves 
and fructification. Martyn. 

2. The straw or dry stalks of corn and grasses. 

3. Anthracite coal; a species of fossil coal, found 
fn small masses, not adhering when heated, difficult 
to be ignited, and bapa! | with little flame, but 
yielding a disagreeable sm@il. ~ 

ae Nicholson, Journ. of Science. 
4..Comiminuted anthracite coal. * Gilbert. 
€UL'MEN, n. Pe Top; summit. 
Rite S,a. [L. culmus,a stalk, and fero, 
o bear.]. 

1. Fearing culms. Culmiferous plants have a 
smooth, jointed stalk, usually hollow, and wrapped 
about at each joint with single, narrow, sharp- 

jointed leaves, and their seeds contained in chaffy 
usks, a3 whieat, rye, oats, and barley: 
Milne. Quincy. 

2. Abounding in culm or glance coal. Sedgwick. 

3. Containing culm. 

€UL'MIN-ATE, v. i. [L- culmen, a top or ridge.] 
To be vertical ; to come or be in the meridian ; to 
be in the‘highest point of altitude ; as a planet. 
Milton. 
€UL'MIN-ATE, @. Growing upward, as distin- 
ished from a lateral growth; a term applied by 
bas to the growth of corals. 
€UL!MIN-A-TING, ppr. ora. Being at the meridian ; 
having its bighest elevation. 
€UL-MIN-A/TION, n. The transit of a heavenly 
body over the meridian, or highest’ point of alti- 
tude for the day. Barlow. 

2. Top; crown. 

€UL-PA-BIL'I-TY, n. [See Cutrarre.}] Blamable- 


ae culpableness. 

L‘PA-BRLE, a. [Low L. culpabilis ; Fr. coupable; 
It. colpabile; from L. culpa, a fault ; W. cwl, a fault, 
8 flagging, a drooping, like fault, from fail.) 

1. Blamable ; deserving censure, as the person 
who has done wrong, or the act, conduct, or negli- 
@énee of the person. We say, the man is culpable, 
or voluntary ignorance is culpable. 
 &, Sinful ;*criminal ; immoral; faulty. But gener- 
ally, culpable is applied’to acts less ‘atrocious than 
crimes, : 

3. Guilty of; as, culpable of acrime. [Jot used.] 

Spenser. 
€UL/PA-BLE-NESS, n. Blamableness; guilt; the 
quality of deserving blame. 

€UL'PA-BLY, adv. Blamably ; in a faulty manner; 
in a manner to merit censure. 

€UL/PRIT, x. [Supposed to be formed from cul, for 
culpable, and prit, ready ;. certain abbreviations used 
by the clerks in noting the arritignment of crintinals ; 
the prisoner is guilty, and the king is ready to prove 


him so.] Blackstone. 
1. A person arraigned in court for a ade 
-ydcr. 


2. Any person convicted of a crime; a criminal. 
€UL'TER, 2. Be A colter; which see. 
€UL-TI-ROS/TRAL, a, [L. éulter, a colter, and ros- 

trum, a beak.]} 

Having a bill shaped like the colter of a plow, or 
like a knife, as the heron. Partington. 
€UL’TH-VA-BLE, a, 

being tilled or cultivated. 

Med. Repos. Edwards’s W. Ind. 
€UL-TI-VA'TA-BLE, a. Cultivable. Edwards, 
€UL'TI-VATE, v t. [Fr. cultiver; Sp. and Port. 
: ee It. cultivare; from L. colo, cultus, to till, to 

well. 


1. To till ; to prepare for crops; to manure, plow, 
dress, sow,and reap; to labor or manage and im- 
prove in hysbandry ; as, to cultivate land ; to cultivate 
a farm. Sinclair. 

2. To improve by labor or study ; to advance the 
ai of ; to refine and improve by correction of 
faults, arid enlargement of powers or good quali- 
ties ; as, to cultivate talents; to cultivate a taste for 

« 
Pea To study ; to labor to improve or advance ; as, 
‘fo cultivate philosophy ; to cultivatethe mind. 

. 4. To cherish ; to foster; to labor to promote and 
‘ncrease ; as, to cultivate the love of excellence; to 
ealtivate gracious affections. , 


'See Curtrvats.] Capable of 


Pie: CUM 


5. To improve ; to. meliorate, or to Iabor to make 
better; to correct; tocivilize ; as, to cultivate the 
wild sayage. y 

6. To raise or produce by tillage ; as, to cultivate 
eorn or grass. Sinclair. 

€UL'TI-VA-TED, pp. or a. Tilled ; improved in ex- 
cellence or condition ; corrected and enlarged ; 
cherished ; meliorated ; civilized; produced by til- 


lage. 

€UL'TI-VA-TING, ppr. Tilling ; preparing for crops; 
improving in worth or good qualities; meliorating ; 
enlarging; correcting ; fostering; civilizing ; produ- 
cing by tillage. 


& 
| €UL-TI-VA/TION, ». The art or practice of tilling 


and preparing for crops; husbandry; the manage- 
ment of land. Land is often made better by cultiva- 
tion. Ten acres under good cultivation will produce 
more than twenty when badly tilled. 

2. Study, care, and practice directed to improve- 
ment, correction, enlargement, or increase ; the ap- 
plication of the meaus of improvement; as, men 
may grow wiser by the cultivation of talents; they 
may grow better by the cultivation of the mind, of 
virtue, and of piety. 

) 3. The ‘producing by tillage ; as, the cultivation of 
“corn or grass. 

€UL'TI-VA-TOR, n. One who tills, or prepares land 
for crops ; one who manages a farm, or carries on the 
operations of husbandry in general ; a farmer; a 
husbandman ; an agriculturist. 

2, One who studies or labors to improve, to pro- 
mote, and advanee in good qualities, or in growth. 

3. A kind of harrow. : 

€UL'TRATE, a. [L. cultratus, from culter, a 
€UL'TRA-TED,§ _ knife.] 

Sharp-edged and pointed ; shaped like a pruning- 
knife ; as, the beak of a bird is convex and cultrated, 

_ Encye. art. Corvus. Loudon. 
€UL/TURE, (kult’yur,) n. [L. cultura, from culo. See 
CuttivaTe. 


1. The act of tilling and preparing the earth for 
crops ; cultivation ; the application of labor or other 
means of improvement. 

We ought to blame the cult::rs, not the soil. Pope. 


2. The application of labor, or other means, to im- 
prove good qualities in, or growth ; as, the culture of 
the mind ; the eulture of virtue. 

3. The application of labor, or other means, in pro- 
ducing ; as, the cujture of corn or grass. 

Any labor or means employed for improvement, 
_ correction, or growth. 
CUL'/TURE, vt To cultivate. 
€UL/TUR-ED, pp. Cultivated. 
€UL'TURE-LESS, a, Having no culture. 
EUL/TUR-ING, ppr. Cultivating. 
€UL/TUR-IST, x. A cultivator. ° 
CUL'VER, x. [Sax. culfer, culfra; Arm. colm; L. co- 

lumba.}. 

& pigcon, or Wood-pigeon. Thomson. 
€UL/VER-HOUSE, nz. A dove-cote; * Harmar. 
€UL/VER-IN, 2. (Fr. couleuvrine ; It. colubrina; Sp. 

ers al from L. colubrinus, from coluber, a ser- 
pent. 

A long, slender piece of ordnance or artillery, serv- 
ing to carry a ball toa great distance. Encyc. 
€UL/VER-KEY, (-ké,) z..A plant, or flower. Walton. 
€UL! VERT, n. A passage under a road or canal, cov- 

ered with a bridge; an arched drain for the passage 
of water. Ciuc. 
€UL!VER-TAIL,. ». [culver and tail.j] Dovetail, in 
joinery and carpentry. 
€UL’VER-TAIL-ED, (-tald,)- a, United.or fastened, 
as pieces of timber, by a dovetailed joint; @ term 
used by shipwrights. , Encyc. 
€UM'BENT, a. [L. cumbo.] 

Lying down. 

€UM’BER, v. t. [Dan. kummer, distress, encumbrance, 
grief; D. kommeren ; G..kiimmern, to arrest, to con- 
cern, to trouble, to grieve; Fr. encombrer, to encum- 


Thomson. 


er. 

1. To load, or crowd. 

A variety of frivolous arguments cumbers the memory to no pu~ 

pose. t Locke. 

2. Tocheck, stop, or retard, as by a load or weight ; 
to make motion difficult ; to obstruct. 

Why asks he what avails him not in fight, 
And would but cumber and retard his flight ? Dryden, 

3. To perplex or embarrass; to distract or trouble. 

Martha was cumbered about much serving. Luke 2. 

4. To trouble ; to be troublesome to.;' to cause 
trouble or obstruction in, as any thing useless, 
Thus, brambles cumber a garden or field. [See 
Encumper, which is more generally used.] 

€UM'BER, zn. Hinderance; obstruction ; hurdensome- 
ness; embarrassment ; disturbunce; distress, 

‘Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cugnbers spring.. Spenser. 

Shere nord is now scarcely used. } 

€UM’BER-ED, pp. Loaded ; crowded. : 

€UM’BER-ING, ppr. Loading ; crowding ; obstructing. 

€UM’BER-SOME, a. Troublesome ; burdensome ; 
embarrassing ; vexatious ; as, cumbersome sar sane 


CUN 


2. Unwieldy ; unmanageable; not easily borne or 
managed’ as, a cumbersome load ; a cumbersome ma- 
chine. 

6U M'BER-SOME-LY, adv. In a mannef to encum- 
ber. ‘Sherwood. 
€UM'BER-SOME-NESS, n. Burdensomeness; the 
quality of being cumbersome and troublesome. 
€UM'BRANCE, x. That which obstructs, retards, of 
renders motion or action difficult and toilsome ; bur- 
den ; encumbrance ; hinderance ; oppressive load ; 
embarrassinent. Milton, 
€UM’BROUS, a. Burdensome ; troublesome ; render- 
ing action difficult or toilsome; oppressive; as, a 
cumbrous weight or charge, Milton. Dryden. 

2. Giving trouble; vexatious; as, a cloud of cum 
brous gnats, Spenser. 

3. Confused ; jumbled ; obstructing each other; 
as, the cumbrous elements. Milton. 

€UM'BROUS-LY, adv. In acumbrous manner. 

€UM’BROUS-NESS, n. State of being cumbrous. 

€UM/FREY, (kuin’fry,) n. A genus of plants, the 
Symphytum; sometimes written Comrrey, Comrry, 
and Comrury. 

CUMIN, n [L. cuminum ; Gr. xvatvay; Oriental 10>, 
kamon. The verb with which this word seems to be 

@ connected, signifies, in Ar. Ch. Syr. and Sam., to re- 
tire from sight, to lie concealed.) 

An annual plant whose seeds have a bitterish, 
warm taste, with an aromatic flavor; Cuminum 
cyminim. ; 

€UM’MING-TON-ITE, n. A new mineral discovered 
by Dr. J. Porter, in Cummington and Pliinfield, Hamp- 
shire county, Massachusetts, and naiaed by Prof. 
Dewey. It is massive, the composition thin, colum- 
nar, scapiform, stellular, rather incoherent, fibers 
somewhat curved, luster silky, color ash-gray, trans- 
lucent to opaque, brittle. Porter. Shepard. 

€0/MU-LATE, v. t. [L. cumulo; Russ. kom, a mass 
or lump; L. cumulus, a heap; Fr. combler, cumuler¢ 
Sp. cumular ; (t. cumulare. ¥ 

To gather or throw into a heap; to form a heap; 

to heap together. Woodward. 
Accumutate is more generally used.]} 
€U-MU-LA'TION, n. The act of heaping together; a 
heap. [See Accumutatron.] 
€U’MU-LA-TIVE, a Composed of parts in a hedp; 
forming a mass. Bacon. 

2, That augments by addition; that is added to 
something else. In law, that augments, as evidence, 
facts, or arguments, of the same kind, : 

€0’MU-LOSE, a. Full of heaps. 
€G'’MU-LO-STRA/TUS, n. [L. cumulus and sfratus.} 

In meteorology, a name given to a cloud having, in 
its main body, the characters of the stratus, but in 
its margin, small tufts like the cumulus. D. Olmsted. 

€0/MU-LUS, xn. [L., a heap.] {un meteorology, a name 
given to one of the four fundamental Clouds, from its 
structure in convex masses piled.one upon another, 


D. Olinsted, 
€UN,v.t. Toknow. [Not 2 [See Con.] 
2. To direct the course of aship. [See Conn, the 
trué orthography.] 
€UNE-TA/TION, n. [L. eunctor, to delay.] 
Delay. BEd much used. | 
€UN€-TA/TOR, n. Orie who delays or lingers, [Lite 
tle used.) Hammond, 
€UND, v. t. To give notice. [See Conn.] 
€0/NE-AL, a. ie cuncus, a wedge. See Cotn.} 
Having the form of a wedge. 


CO'NE-ATE, fa. Wedge-shaped. 


€0/NE-A-TED, 
€U-NB/I-FORM, } a. [L. cuneus, a wedge, and forma, 
€0/NI-FORM, j form.]} 

Having the shape or form of a wedge. 

€UN'NER, n. A vulgar local name for the limpet or 
patella. Gilbert, 

€UN’NING, a. [Sax. cunnan, connan; Goth. kunnan, 
to know ; Sw. kunna, to be able, to know ; kunnig, 
known; also, knowing, skillfil, cuaning ; D. kunnen, 
can, to be able, to hold, contain, understand, or 
know; G. kénnen. See Can.] 

1. Knowing; skillful ; experienced ; well-instruct+ 
ed. It is applied to all kinds of knowledge, but gens 
erally and appropriately, to the skill and dexterity of 
artificers, or the knowledge acquired by experience, 

Esau was a cunning hunter, -Gen, xxiii. 
I will take away the cunning urtficer. —Is, fii, 
A cunning workman. — Ex, xxxviii. 
2, Wrought with skill; curious ; ingenious. 
With cherubs of cunning work shalt thou make them.—Ez, 
xxvi. 

[ The foregoing senses occur frequently in our version 
of the Scriptures, but are nearly or quite ‘obsolete. } 

3. Artful; shrewd; sly; crafty; astute; design- 
ing; as, a cunning fellow. 

They are resolved to be cunning; let others run the hazard of 

being sincere. South. 

In this sense, the purpose or final end of the per 
son may not be iHaudable ; but cunning implies the 
use of artifice to accomplish the purpose, rather than 
open, candid, or direct means. Hence, 2 

4. Deceitful ; trickish ; employing stratagems for & 
‘bad purpose. ’ 4 
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CUP 


5. Assumed with subtilty , artful. 
Accounting his integrity to be but a cunning facé of beg a 
CUN'NING, n. Knowledge; art; skill; dexterity. 
[Obs.] - ay 
Let my right hand forget her cunning, — Pa. cxxxvii. 

2, Art; artifice; artfulness; craft; shrewdness; 
the faculty or act of using stratagem to accomplish 
a purpose, Hence, in a bad sense, deceitfulness or 
deceit ; fraudulent skill or dexterity. 


Discourage cunning in a child; cunning is the ape of wisdom. 


€UN!NING-LY, adv. Artfully ; craftily ; with subuil- 
ty; with fraudulent contrivance. 
We have not followed qunningly devised fables. — 2 Pct. 1. 
€UN'NING-MAN, 2. A man who pretends to tell for- 


tunes, or teach how to recover stolen or lost goats: 
ULLET. 


UN'NING-NESS, n. Cunning; craft ; deceitfulness: 


€UP, x. [Sax. cop or cupp; D. kop; Dan. id. ; Sw. kopp :}}: 


Fr. coupe; Arm. coupen; It. coppa ; Sp. copa; Ir, capa, 
“or capan; W.cwb, cuwipan; L. cupa, cuppa, whence, 
Sg 3 
cupella, a cupel,'a little cup; Ch..399 kud s Are. — 
Kubon. Class Gb, No. 48. Sce_slso No. 6: The 


primary sense may be, hollow, bending, Russ. kopayz, |: 
allied 


or containing ; most probably the latter,-and % 
to L. capiv. See No. 50, 52, 68, and Coor.] 
-.1, A sinall vessel: of capacity, used commonly to. 
drink out of.” It is usually made of metal; as, a sil- 
ver cup; a tin cup. But.the nate is.also given.to 
vessels of like shape,.tised for other purposes, It is 
usually more deep than wide; but tea-cups and. cof- 
fee-cups are often exceptions. 

2, The contents of.a cup; the liquér contained: in 
a cup,.or that it may contain ; a3, a cup of beer.. See 
1 Cor. xi. 

3. In a scriptural sense, sufferings and afflictions ; 
that which is to. be received or endured. 

O -my'Fiither, if ft be possible, let this cup pass from me. — 


Matt. xxvi. * 
4. Good received : blessings and favors: 
My cup ranneth over. — Ps, xxiii. 


Take the cup of salvation ; that is, receive thé bless- 
ings of deliverance and redemption with joy and 
thanksgiving. Cruden. Brown. 

5. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the cup of an 
acorn, The bell of a flower, and a calyx, is called a 


Wer-CUPe : 

6. A glass cup or.vessel used for drawing blood in 
scarification. 

Cup, and can ; familiar, companions; the can being 
the large vessel out of which the cup is filled, and 
thus the two being constantly associated. Swift. 

-Cups, in the plural} social entertainmént im drink- 
ing ; merry. bout. 

Thenes from cups to civil broits. ~ Milton: 


CUP, 0: 7. In surgery, to apply a cupping-giass to pro- 
“op a discharge of blood from a scarified_part of the 


a 

2. To supply with ‘cups, [Obs.] fale,» 
€UP’~BEAR-ER; 2. An attendant of a princé or at a 
feast who conveys Wine or other liquors tothe guests ; 


an officer of the king’s household. , JVeh.,1. 


€UP'BOARD, (kub’burd,) 2. [cup and board.) _ Orioi-| 


nally, a board or shelf for cups to. stand on. In mod- 
ern houses, a small case or.inclosure m-a:roam, with 
shelves destined to receive cups, plates, dishes, and 
the like. : : Bacon. * Dryden. 
€UP‘BQARD, v. t To collect into.a cupboard; to 
hoard.~ [Not used.]. Shak. 
€UP'BOARD-ED, pp. Deposited in a cupboard. 
€U/PEL, 2. ([L. cupeltiz, 2 little cup,] A small cup or 
vessel used in refining precious metals, It retains 
them while.in a metallic state, but when changed by 
fire into a fluid scoria; it absorbs them. Thus when 
@ mixture of lead with gold or silveris heated: in a 
strong fire, the lead is oxydated, ard sinks into the 
substance of the cupel, while the gold ‘or silver re- 
mains pure. This kind of vesse¥ made usually of 
phosphate of lime, or the residue of -burnt botics 
rammed into a mol » which gives it its figure. i 
Encyc. Lavoisier. Nicholson. 
€0’PEL-DUST, 2. Powder used in purifying metals. 


Smart, 
€U-PEL-LA'TION, n. The refining of gold, silver, 
and some other metals, in a cupel, or by scorification. 
Lavoisier. Nicholson... Encyc. 
€UP’-GALL, 2. A singular kind of gall found:on the 
leaves of oak, éc. It contains the worm-of a small 
fly. Encyc. 
€0'PID, n. [L. cupido.] In.mythology, the god of love. 
€U-PID’I-TY, n. iditas, from cupidus, from cu- 
pio, to desire, to covet, See Class Gb, No. 22, 24,} 
An eager desire to possess something; an ardent 


Wishing or longing ; inordinate or unlawful desire of. 


wealth or power. It is not used,.[ believe, for the 


CUR 


animal appetite, like lust or concupiscence, but for 
desire of the mind. 


No rty is secure when it becomes Jarge enough to tempt the 
ae aaaey of indigent power. . -! Buse 


€UP'-MOSS, zn. A vague term for a sort of moss, or 
some plant called a moss, whether correctly or not is 
uncertain. ‘ ‘ 
€U'PO-LA, n._ [It. cupola; Sp. cupula; from the root 
of cup, or rather from W. cop, a top or summit.] 
1. In architecture, a spherical vault on the top of an 
edifice ; a dome. 
2. The round top of a structure ; us, the cupola of a 


furnace. Encyes 
€WPO-LAED, a. Having acupola. {Wot used.] 
Herbert. 


a PED, (kupt,) pp. Bled by means of cupping~ 
lasses, 
}CUP'PER, 2. , [from cup.] One who, applies a cup-. 
ping-glass ; a scarifier. 
€UP’PING, ppr. orn. Applying a cupping-giass, with 
scarification; a drawing blood with a cupping-glass. 
€UP’PING-GLASS, 2. A glass vessel like a cup, to 
be applied to the skin, before and after scarification, 
. for:drawing blood. ' 
€U’PRE-OUS, a. [L. cupreus, from cuprum, copper] 
. Coppery ; consisting of copper ; resembling copper, 
: or partaking of its-qualities: . Encyc. , Boyle.- 
gesieae ER-OUS, a. [L. cuprum, copper, and fera, 
to bear. : 
Containing or affording copper; as, cuprifercus sil- 
j Tt 


a PvE ooke, Russ. 
€UP’-ROSE,.n.. The poppy. _ - : 
€UP'-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Shaped like a cup. 
€0’PU;LA, ) x. fn cupula,| In botany, the cup of 
€0’/PULE, the acorn, husk of the filbert, chestnut, 
AoC. 5B uliar Combination of bracts. P. Cyc. 
| CU-PU-L. F'ER-OUS, a. Bearing cupules. ; 
€UR, x. .[Qu. Lapponic coira; Basque chauirra; Lr. 
gyr, gaier, a dog. ] 

. Adegenerate dog; and, in reproach, a worthless 
man, 4 Addison. Shak. den. 
€UR'A-BLE, a. [See Cure.) That may be healed 

or cured ; admitting a remedy ; as, a-curable wound 
or disease ; a curable evil. Dryden.. 
€UR/A-BLE-NESS, 2. Possibility of being cured, 
healed, or remedied. 2 
€U-RA-COA’, (ku-ra-so’,) m.. A liqueur or cordial, fla- 
vored with “orange peel, cinnamon, and mace, and 
it is best made. - Brande. 
€U'/RA-CY, n. [See Curz and Curatz.] The 
€0’/RATE-SHIP, } office or employment of a curate ; 
the employment of a clergyman who represents the 
>incumbent or beneficiary of a church, patsoh, or vic- 
ar, and officiates in his stead. Zs Swift. 

2. A benefice held hy license from the bishop. 

€U-RARI-NA, n. An alkaloid obtained from the La- 
petgee Curare, or the Woorara-tree of South Amer- 
Cae oe 

€U/RATE, n. [L- curator, or curetus, from cura, care. 
See Cunre.] 

1. A clergyman in the Church of England, who is 
employed to perform divine service in the place of 
the incumbent, parson, or vicar. Encye. 

- There are two kinds ; stipendiary being One who is 
bired by the. rector or vicar.to serve for him, and per- 
wal being oné who is not dependent on the rector, 
egh supported by a part of the tithes or otherwise. 
‘ aoke ee Brande. 
2. One employed to perform the duties of oer 
: en. 
€U‘RA-TIVE, a. Relating to the cure of diseases ; 
tending to cure. : Arbuthnot 


€U-RA'TOR, 22 [L. See Curx.] + Oné who has the 
Swift, 
Ayliffe. 


‘ care and superintendence of any thing, 

2. A guardian appointed by law. i 

‘3. Amongthe Romans, a trustee of the affairs and 
{interests of a person emancipated or .interdicted. 
Also,,one appointed to regulate the price of -mer- 
chandise: in the cities, and to superintend the cus- 
toms’ and tributes, . ' Ce 

4.;In the United Provinces, or Holland, the curator 


tion, the administration of the revenues, the conduct 
of the profes ae. Ency¢. 
€U-RA/TRIX,n. She that.cures or heals. Cudworth. 
€URBB, n. [Fr. -courber, to bend; Russ. koroblyu, to 
-bend, to draw'in, to straiten.] 

1. In the manege, a chain of iron made fast to the 
upper) part of the branches of the bridle, in a hole 
called the eye, and running over the beard of the 
horse. It consists of three parts; the hook, fixed to 
the eye.of the branch; the chain or links; and the 


two rings or mails, CYC. 
, 2. Restraint ; check ; hinderance. Religion should 
operate.as an effectual curb to the passions. 


3. A frame or a wall round the mouth of a well. 
4. [Fr. courbe; It. corba, a disease and a basket. 
A hard and callous swelling on the hind part of the 
hock of a horse’s teg, attended with stiffness, and 
sometimes pain and lameness. 
CURB, v. t. To restrain; to guide and manage, as ao 
*’ horse. Milton. 


deriving its name from the. Island of Curacoa, witere |- 


of a.university superintends the affairs of the institu- |’ 
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2. To restrain ; to check; to hold back; to con- 
fine ; to keep in subjection ; as, to curd the passions 
And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild. Milton. 
3. To furnish or surround with a curb, as a well. 
4. To bend. [JVot used.) 
€URB/ED, pp. Restrained ; checked ; kept in, subjec- 
tion ; furnished with a curb. 
€CURB'ING, ppr. Holding hack ; checking ; restrain- 
€URB/ING, n A check. [ing. 
€URB'LESS, a. -Having no curb or restraint. 
CURB!-ROOF, n. A roof having a double slope on 
each side ; a gambrel roof. 
€URB'-STONE, n. A stone placed at the edge of a 
“pavement, to hold the work together. It is written 
sometimes Krxs or Kins. 
€UR-€0!LI-O, n. [L.] “A general name, in the United 
States, for thé coleopterous insects which devour 
fruits, or bie lane of which do so. ‘Gardner, 
€URD, rn. [Ir. cruth; Scot. cruds. Sometimes, in Eng- 
lish, Crup. The primary sense is, to congeal or coag- 
ulate. See CrystaL, . ; 
_ The coagulated or thickened part of milk, which 
is formed into cheese, or, in some countries, eaten ag 
common food. The word may sometimes, perhaps, 
be used for the coagulated part of any liquor. Bacon, 
€URD, v. t. To cause to coagulate; to turn to curd. 
€URD'ED, pp. Cozgulated. [ Shak. 
€URD'LE, (kurd!,) v. i (Sometimes written Cav- 
pLE. See Cunp.] 
1. To coagulate or concrete ; to thicken, or chenge 
into curd. Milk eurdles by a mixture of runnet. 
2. To thicken; to’ congeal ; as, the blood curdles 
in the veins, - 
€URD’/LE, ov. t. To change: inte curd; to causé to 
thicken, to coagulate, or concrete., Runnet or brandy 
turdles milk. 
At Florence they curdle their milk with artichoke flowers. 
Encyc. 
aoa To congeal or thicken. The recital curdied my 


€URD!LED, pp. or a. , Coaguiated ; congealed. 
€URD'LING, ppr. Conereting ; coagulating. 
€URD’Y, a. Like curd ; full of curd; coagulated... 
; ae Arbuthnot. 
CORE, n. [L. cure; Fr. cure; Licuro, to cure, to take 
care, to prepare; W. ctr, care, a blow or stroke, af- 
fliction } curaw, to beat, throb, strike; curiaw, to 
trouble, to vex, to pine or waste away ; Fr. curer, to 
cleanse ; *‘sé curer les dents,” to pick the teeth; It. 
curd, care, diligence ; curare, to cure, attend, protect ; 
also, to value or esteem; Sp. curu, cure, remedy, 
guardianship; curar, to administer medicinys;—to 
‘salt, as meat.; to season, as timber; to bleach thread 
orlinen; to cake care ; to recover from sickness; 
curioso, curious, neat, clean, handsome, fine, careful. 
The radical sense of this‘word is, to strain, stretch, 
extend, which gives the sense of healing, that is, 
making strong, and of care, superintendence. But 
the Welsh has the sense of driving, a modified ap- 
. plication of extending, and this gives the sense of 
Separation and purification. In its, application to 
hay, timber, provisions, &«, the sense may be, to 
make right, as in other cases; but of this I am not 
confident.} t ; 

1. A healing; the act of healing; réstoration to 
health from disease, and to soundness from. a wound, . 
We say, a medicine will effect a cure. 

: rm Remedy for, diséase ; restorative; that which 
3. : 
Colds, hunger, prisons, ills without a cure. Dryden, 
3.;The employment of a curate 5 the care of souls ; 
spiritual ‘charge. , . 
CORE, ot [L.curo, See the noun.] 

1. To heal,.as a nm disedsed, or a wounded 
limb ; to.restore fo health, as_the hody, or to sound- 
ness, asa limb.. | 

The child: wae-cured from that very_-hour. — Matt. xvii, 

2. To subdue, remove, destroy, or put an end to) 
to heal, as‘a disease. 

Christ gave his disciples pawer to curs diseases. — Luke ix, 

When the person and the disease are both men- 
tioned, cure is followed by of:before the disease. The 
physician cured the man of his fever. 

3. To remedy ;, to remove an evil, and restore to a 
good state. Patience will alleviate calamities which 
it can not cure. 

4. To dry ; to prepare fot preservation ; as, to cure 

ay ; or to prepare by salt, or in any manner, 80 as to 

vent speedy putrefaction ; as, to cure fish or beef. 
€UR’/ED, pp. or a led; restored to health or 
undness; removed, as a disease ; remedied ; dried, 
smoked, or otherwise prepared for preservation. 
€QRE/LESS, a. That can not be cured or healed ; 
incurable ; not admitting of a remedy ; as, a cuveless 
disorder ; a cureless ill. 
€0R/ER, n.-. A healer; a physician; one ~~ eals, 
larvey. 
€UR/FEW, (kur’fu,) n. [Fr. cowore-feu, cover-fire.] 

1. The ringing of a bell or bells at night, as a sig- 
nal to the inhabitants to rake up their fires and retire 
to rest. This practice orignated in England, from an 
order of William the Conqueror, who directed that, 
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at the ringing of the bell at eight o’clock, every one €URL, v.i. To bend in contraction ; to shrink into 


should put out his light and go to bed. This word 

is not used in America; although the practice of 

ringing a bell at nine o’clock continues in many 

places, and is considered, in New England, as a sig- 

nal for peuple to retire from company to their own 
es; and, in general, the signal is obeyed. 

2. A cover for a fire; a fire-plate. [Jot used.] 


Bacon. 
€U-RI-A-LIST'I€, a, [L. curialis.] 
Pertaining to a court. 
€U-RLAL/L-TY, n. [L. curialis, from curia, a court.] 
The privileges, prerogatives, or retinue, of a court. 
Not used.] Bacon. 
€UR/ING, ppr. Healing; restoring to health or sound- 


ness ; removing, as an evil; preparing for preserva- 


tion. : 
€0R/ING-HOUSE, nr. A building in which sugar is 
drained and dried. Edwards, W. Ind. 
€U-RL-O-LOG'I€, a. [Gr. xvptodvyta, propriety of 
speaking. ] J ree ta 
Designating a rude kind of hieroglyphics, in which 
a thing is.represented by its picture. Warburton. 
€U-BI-OS'I-TY, x. [L. curiositas. See Curtovs.] © 
1, A strong desire to see something novel, or to 
discover something unknown, either by research -or 


inquiry ; a desire to gratify the senses with a'sight of 


what is new or unusual, or to gratify the mind’ with 
new discoveries ; inquisitiveness. A man’s curiosity 
Jeads him to view the ruins of Balbec, to investigate 
the origin of Homer, to discover the component parts 
of a mineral, or the motives of another’s actions. 

2. Nicety ; delicacy. Shak. 

3. Accuracy ; exactness ; nice performance ; curi- 
ousness ; as, the cyriosity of workmanship. Ray. 

4. A nice experiment; a thing unusual! or worthy 
of curiosity. 

There hath been upeetaicot ‘a curiosity, to set a tree on the north 
side of a wall, and at a little bight, to draw it through the 
wall, &c. ~ CON. 

“5. An object of curiosity ; that which excites a 
desire of seeing, or deserves to be seen, as novel and 
extraordinary. 

We took aramble together to s¢e the curiosities of this great 
town. : ison, 

iin first and the last senses are chiefly used.) 

€U-RLO/SO, n. [It.] A-cufious person ; a virtuoso. 
€0/RLOUS, a, See 
Curz.] “ 

1, Strongly desirous to see what is novel, or to dis- 
cover what is unknown ; solicitous to see or to know ; 
inquisitive. _ 

Be not curious in unnecessary matters, not to pry into the 

concerns of your neighbors. Anon. 

2. Habitually inquisitive ; addicted to research or 

quiry ; a3, a-man of a curious turn of mind ; some- 
times followed by after, and sometimes by of. Curi- 
ous after things elegant and beautiful; curious of 
antiquities. : ; Woodward. Dryden. 

3. Accurate ; careful not to mistake ; solicitous to 
be correct. . 

—Men were not curious what syllables or particles-they used. 
Hooker, 

4, Careful; nice; solicitous in ‘selection ; difficult 
to please. : 

A temperate man is not curious of delicacies. 

5. Nice; exact; subtile; made with care. 

these senses embrace their objects — with a mo 
discrimination, r 
6. Artful; nicely diligent. 
Each ornament about her seemly lies, 
By curious chance, or careless art, composed. Fir faz. 

7. Wrought with care and art; elegant; neat f 
finished ; as, a curious girdle; curious work. Ex. 
XXViii. XXX. : 

8. Requiring care and nicety; as, curious arts, 
Acts xix. 

9. Rigid; severe; particular. [Little used.]. Shak. 

10. Rare; singular; what was hardly to be ex- 

cted ; as, a curious fact.- Hume. Burke. Southey. 

SU’RI-OUS-LY, adv. With nice inspection ; inquisi- 
tively ; attentivery. : 

T saw nothing at first, but observing it more curiously, the spots 
appeared. Newton, 

2. With nice care and art; exactly; neatly; ele- 
igs Ps. CXXXix. 

3. In a singular manner; unusually. 

€0'RI-OUS-NESS, x. Fitness to excite curiosity ; ex- 


L. curtosus, from cura, care. 


Taylor. 


curious 
folder, 


actness of workmanship. 2 
2. Singularity of contrivance, 
3. Curiosity. 


CURL, v.t. [D.krullen; Dan. kriller, to curl, to crisp ; 
Corn. krillia. 
1. To turn, bend, or form into ringlets ; to crisp ; 
as the hair. 
2. Te writhe ; to twist ; to coil ; as a serpent. 
3. To dress with curls. 
The snaky locks : 
That curled Megzra. Milton. 
4. To raise in waves or undulations ; to ripple. 


* Seas would be pools, without the brushing alr 
To curl the waves. Dryden, 
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ringlets, Boyle. 

2. To rise in waves or undulations ; to ripple ; and 
particularly, to roll over at the summit; as, a curling 
wave. 

3. To rise in a vyinding current, and to rol! over at 
the ends; as, curling smoke. 

4. To writhe ; to twist itself, 

Then round her slender waist he curled, Dryden, 

5. To shrink ; to shrink back ; to bend and sink. 
He cwried down into a corner. 

6, 'To piay at the game called curling. [Scottish.] 

€URL, n A ringlet of hair, or any thing of a like 
form. 

2. Undulation ; a waving; sinuosity ; flexure. 

; Newton, 

3. A winding in the grain of wood. 

4, A disease in. potatoes, in which the leaves, at 
their first appearance, seem curled, and shrunk up. 

; : Brande. 
€URL/ED, pp. or a. _Turned or formed into ringlets ; 
crisped ; twisted ; undulatéd. 
€URL/ER, x. One that curls. 
2. One that plays at the game called curling. 
Scottish. cael, : 
» (kur'lu,) x. [Fr. courlis, or corliew.] 

An aquatic bird, of tle genus Numenius, and the 
grallic order. It has a long bill; its coloris diversi- 
fied with ash and black; and the largest species 
spread more than three feet of wing. It frequents 
the sea-shore’in winter, and in summer retires to the 
mountains, This bird is of the same family with 
the woodcock and sandpiper, and is much prized for 

_food., Its various species are widely scattered on 

~ both continents. 

€URL'L-NESS, n.° A state of being curly. 

€URL/ING, x A winter game among the Scotch, 
which consists in launching fromthe hand a heavy 
weight, (as a large stone or mass of iron,) along the 
surface of the ice, so as to strike another heavy weight 
and propel it in a given direction, thus resembling 
billiards. Jamieson’s Scottish Dict. 

€URL'ING, ppr. or a. Bending ; twisting ; forming 
into ringlets ; playing at the game of curling. 

€URL/ING-I-RONS, ) 2. pl, An instrument for curl- 

€URL'ING-TONGS, ing the hair. 

€URL'ING-LY, adv. Ina waving manner. 

€URL'Y, a. Having curls; tending to: curl; full of 
ripples. 

€URL!/ Y-HEAD-ED, 


€URL'Y-PA-TED, Having curling hair. 


a. 


€UR-MUD'GEON, (kur-mud’jun,) 2. ([Fr. caur, 
heart, and mechant, evil. Vares. Qu.] 

( An ayaricious, churlish fellow ;.a miser; a nig- 
gard ; a churl. udibras. 
€UR-MUD’GEON-LY, a. Avaricious; covetous; 
niggardly ; churlish. L’ Estrange. 


€UR/RANT, n. fiom Corinth.| The fruit of a well- 
known shrub belonging to the genus Ribes, of which 
Grossularia is now considered a species ; the gross- 
berry or gooseberry and the currant falling under the 
same genus. Currants are of various species and 
varieties ; as, the common red and white currants, 

and the black currant. 
2. A small kind of dried grape, imported from the 
Levant, chiefly from Zante and Cephalonia ; used in 

IW Culloch. 


1 cookery. 
€UR/REN-CY, 2. [See Current.] Literally, a flow- 


ing, running, or passing; a continued or uninter- 
rupted course like that of a stream ; as, the currency 
of time. Ayliffe. 

2. A continued course in public opinion, belief, or 
reception ; 4 passing from-person to person, or from 
age to age ; as, a report has had a long or general 
currency. : Johnson, 

3.-A continual passing from hand to hand, as coin 
or bills of credit; circulation; as, the currency of 
cents, or of English crowns; the currency of bank 
bills, or of treasury notes. . 
* 4, Fluency ;. readiness of utterance; but in this 
sense we generally use fluency. _ ~ 

5. General estimation; the rate at which- any 
thing is generally valued. se 

He takes greatness of kingdoms according to their bulk and 

currency, and not after intrinsic value. Bacon. 

6. That which is current or in circulation, as a 
medium of trade.- The word -may.be applied to 
coins, or to bills issued by authority. It is often ap- 
plicd to"bank notes, and to notes issued by govern- 
ment. Crawford. 


-CUR/RENT, a. [L. currens, from curro, to flow or 


run; Fr. courir, whence courier, and discourtr, to 
discourse, concourir, to concur, &c.; It. correre; Sp. 
and Port. correr, to run; W. gyru, to drive or run; 
Eng. hurry. It seems to be connected with the root 


of car, cart, chariot, like currus. See ar karua, 
and (¢ >> garai. Class Gr, No.7, 32, 15.] 


1. Literally, flowing, running, passing. Hence, 
passing from person to person, or from hand to hand ; 
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circulating; as, current opinions; current coin. 
Hence, common, general, or fashionable$ generally 
received ; popular; as, the current notions of the 
day or age ; current folly. Watts. Swift. Pope. 

2. Established by common. estimation ; generally 
received ; as, the current value of coin. 

3. Passable ; that may be allowed or admitted. ° 

f ; Shak, 
4. Now passing ; present in its course; as, the cur 
rent month or year, - 
€UR/RENT, n. A flowing or passing; a stream ; 
applied to fluids ; as, a current of water, or of air. 
A progressive motion of the water of the sea, @ 
lake, and ata certain place. The Gulf Stream is a 
remarkable current, in the Atlantic. A current sete 
- into the Mediterranean. ; 

3. Course ; progressive motion or movement; 
continuation ; as, the current of time. 

4. A connected series ; successive course ; as, the 
current of events. 

5. General or main course; as, the current of 
opinion. 

CUR-REN'TE CAL'A-MO, [L.] The pen running; 
with the pen running. : 

€CUR/RENT-LY, adv. In constant motign; with 
continued progression. Hence, commonly ; gener- 
ally ; popularly; with general reception; as, the 
story is currently reported and believed. 

€UR/RENT-NESS, n. Currency ; circulation; gen- 
eral reception. * 

2. -Fluency ; [Wot 
much used. 

€UR’/RI-€LE, n. [L. ‘curriculum, from eurro, to run.) 

1. A chaise or carriage with two wheels, drawn by 
two horses abreast. 

2. A chariot. [Wot in use.] 

3. Acourse, [Votin use.] 

€UR-RIC/YU-LUM, xn. [L.] A race-course; a plate 
for running; a chariot, &c. Hence, 

2. A course, in general ; applied particularly to the 
course of study in a university, &c. 

€UR’RI-ED, (kur’rid,) pp. or a. {See Curry.] -Dressed 
by currying ;-dressed as leather ; cleaned ; prepared. 

CUR/RI-ER, x. [L. coriarius; Fr. corroyeur. Ses 
Curry.]} 

A man who dresses and colors leatlier, after it is 

tanned. 
€UR’RISH, a. [See Cur.] Like a cur; having the 
qualities of a cur; brutal; malignant ; snappish ; 
snarling ; churlish ; intractable ; quarrelsome. 
Sidney. Fairfar, Shak, 
€UR'RISH-LY, adv. Like a cur ; in a brutal manner, 
€UR’RISH-NESS, n. Moroseness ; churlishness, 
Feltham. 
€UR'RY, v. t.  [Fr. corroyer; Arm. courreza; Sp. cur 
tir; Port. cortir. The French~and Annoric word 
seems to be compounded of L..cortum, a hide, and 
the root of rado, to scrape, or of a word of like sig- 
nification. The Sp. and Port. word seems to be al- 
lied to cortez, bark, from stripping; or to L. curtus, 
short, from cutting. But the L. corium is probably 
from a root signifying to scrape, or to peel. See 
Class Gr, Nos. 5 and 8.]- 

1. To dress leather after it is tanned; to soak, 
pare, or scrape, cleanse, beat, and color tanned hides, 
and prepare them for use. 

2. To rub and clean with a comb; as, to currys 
horse. : 

3. To scratch or claw ; to tear, in quarrels, 


By setting brother against brother, 
To claw and curry one another, 


easiness of pronunciation. 


Butler. 


‘4. To rub or stroke ; to make smooth ; to tickle by 
flattery; to humor. But generally used in the 
phrase, 

To curry favor; to seek or gain favor by flattery, 
caresses, kindness, or officious civilities. [JVot ele- 
gant.} fooker.. 

CUR'RY, n. A kind of sauce much used in India, 
containing red pepper and other strong spices. It is 
poured on the food, which is hence spoken of as 
curried rice, fowl, &c. : 

2. A stew of fowl, fish, &e., cooked with curry- 
sauce, Spalding. 
€UR/RY-C€OMB, n. [See Coms.] An iron instru- 

ment or comb, for rubbing and cleaning horses, 
€UR/RY-ING, ppr. Scraping and dressing; clean- 
ings scratching. : 
Rubbing down, as a horse. 

€UR’RY-ING, n. ~ Rubbing down a horse. 

2, The art of dressing skins after they are tanned, 
or of giving them the necessary smoothness, luster, 
color, and suppleness, Ore. 

CURSE, ». t.; pret. and pp. Conszp or Const, [Sax, 
cursian, corsianj Arm, argarzi. Qu. Ar. a 
haratha.} 

1. To utter a wish of evil against one ; to impre- 
cate evil upon ; to call for mischief or injury to fall 
upon ; to execrate. 

Thou shalt not curse the ruler of thy people. — Ex. xxil. 

Bless, and curse not. — Rom. xii. 


Curse me this people, for they are toe mighty for me, ~~ Sam, 
xxii. 
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CUR 


2. To injure ; to subject to evil; to vex, harass, or 
torment with great calamities. 


On impieus realms and barbarous kings im 
Thy plagtes, and curee ‘em with such sons as those. 


3. To devote to evil. 
€URSE, v. % To utter imprecations; to affirm or 
deny with imprecations of divine vengeance. 
Then began he to curse and to swear, — Matt. xxvi. 
€URSE, n. Malediction; the expression of a wish of 
evil to another. 
Bbimel — who cursed me with a grievous euree, —1 Kings i. 
2. Imprecation of evil. 
They entered into a curse, and into an oath. —Neh. x, 
3. Affliction ; torment ; great vexation. 
1 will make this city a curse to all nations, — Jer. xxvi. 
4, Condemnation ; sentence of divine vengeance 
on sinners. 
Christ. hath redeemed us from the curse of the law.—~Gal. fii. 
5. Denunciation of evil. 
The priest shall write all these curses in a book: — Num. v. 
€URS’ED, (kurst,) pp. Bxecrated ; afflicted ; vexed ; 
tormented ; blasted by a curse. 
2. Devoted to destruction. 


Thou art cursed from the earth. Gen. f¥» 
€URS'ED, a. Deserving a curse; exetrable; -hatefl ; 
detestable; abominable. : 


Pope. 


y 
2. Vexatious; as, a cursed quarréls cursed thorns, 


Dryden, -Prior. 
€URS/ED-LY, adv.. In. a cursed manner.; enor- 
mously ;: miserably ; in,a manner. to’ be’ cursed ~or 
detested. [4 low word.) 
€URS/ED-NESS, n. The state of being under a enrse, 
or of being doomed to execration or to evil. . 
€URS'ER,2, One who curses, or utters a curse. 
€UR'SHIP, n [See Cun,]‘ Dogship ; meanness; ill- 
nature. } , Hudibras. 
€URS/ING, ppr. Execrating ; imprecaving evil. on ; 


denouncing evil; dooming-to evil, misery, ar vexa- | 


tion, 
€URS/ING, n., Execration ; the uttering of 4. curse; 
a dooming to vexation or misery. : i 
€UR'SI-TOR, n. [from the L. curso;-cursite, to run.]} 
In England, a clerk in the Court of Chancery, whose 
business is to make ‘out original writs. ‘ In’ the stat: 
ute 18 Edward IIL, the ctirsitors are called clerks of 
course, They are twenty-four in-number, and are a 
corporation among themselves. To each are assigned 
certain counties, to which he issues writs. Encye. 
€UR'SIVE, a, [It corsivo, running. See Course and 
Cunrpnt,} 
4 ie jsflowing. ‘Cursive hand, is a running 
and. « A le 
€UR’/SO-RA-RY¥,:a.- Cursory; hasty.. [Wot in oot 
S) . 


€UR/SO-RI-LY, adv. [See Cursorr.] Ine running 


or hasty manner; slightly ; hastily; without atten- | 


tion ; as, I read the paper cursorily.- 
€UR'SO-RLNESS, 2. Slight view or attention. 
€UR’SO-RY, a. [L. curserius, from cursus, See 
Course. ] aes 
1. Running ; hasty ; slight; supérticial; éareless ; 
not with close attention ; as; a cursery reading; a 
cursory view. 
2. Running about; not stationary. 
€URST, pp. of- Curse. - [See Cunsep.] 
€URST, a. Hateful; detestable; froward ; torment- 
ing; vexatious; peevish ; malignant ; mischievous ; 
malicious ; snarling; a word, however, Which can 
_be hardly said to have a-definite signification. It is 
applied to any thing vexatious: In some of its ap- 
plications in old authors, it appears to be the Dutch 
korst, crust, and to signify crusty, crabbed, surly. 
€URST'NESS, n. 
hess ; crabbedness ; surliness. 
€URT,a. [L. curtus.] 

Short. [Rarcly ysed, and not elegant.] Brown, 
€UR-TAIL’, v. t. [Composed of L. curtus, Fr. court, 
short, and tailler, to cut ; taille, edge.] y 

To shorten ; to cut off the end or a part} as, to 
curtail words. Hence, in @ more general sense, to 
shorten in any manner; to abridge ; to diminish; as, 
to curtail our privileges. It is followed b 
the thing shortened. His name was curtailed of three 
letters ; we are curtailed af our rights. _ 

€UR/TAIL-DOG, n. A dog whose tail is cut off, ac- 
cording to the forest laws, and therefore hindered 
from coursing. Shak. 

€UR’/TAIL-STEP, n. The lowest step in a flight of 
stairs, ending, at its outer extremity, ina scroll. 

4 Brande. 
€UR-TAIL'ED, pp. Cut short or shorter; abridged. 
€UR-TAIL‘ER, 2, One who cuts off any thing. 
€UR-TAIL'ING, ppr. Cutting short or shorter; 

abridging. k 
€UR-TAIL/ING, n. Abridgment ; abbreviation. 
€UR'TAIN, (kur'tin,) n. [It. cortina; Low L. Sp. 
and Port, id.: D, gordyn; Fr. courtine, in fortification, 
This word may be from the root of court, and from 
the sense of separating. I think it is not a contrac- 
tion of the It. copertina.] 


curtains. __ 
‘CUR’ TAIN-LEG-TURE, 


€URV’/A-TURE, 2. 


Peevishness ; malignity ; froward- | 


of before | 


CUR 


cus 


- 1. A cloth hanging round’a bed, or at a window, | CHSH'AT, (koosh’at,) 2. The Ying-dove ‘or wood- 
i Scott. 


which may be contracted, spread, or drawn-aside, at 
-pleasure ; intended for ornament, or for,use. Also, 
the hangings about the ark, among the Israelites... 
2. A cloth-hanging used in theaters, to conceal the 
stage from the spéctators.. This is raised or let down 
is cords. Hence the phrases, to drop the curtain, to 
close the scene, to end; to raise the turtain, or the 
curtain will rise, to denote the opening. of the play. 
And to draw the curtain, is to close it;'to.shut out the 
light, or to conceal an object ; or to open. it; and <dis- 
close the object. Behind the curtain; in éoncealment ;' 
in secret. ; See: 
3. In fortification, that part of the rampart ‘which 
is between the flanks of two bastions, bordered. with 
a parapet five féet high, behind which the soldiers 
stand to fire an the covered way, and into the moat, 
k y : Encyc. 
_4..In Scripture, terits ; dwellmgs.~ Hab. iii. 7. 
CURTAIN; wv. té To inclose with cuitains ; to furnish. 
with curtains. : Shak. 
€UR'TAIN-ED, pp. Inclosed with curtains, 
€UR’TAIN-ING, ppr- Tnclosing, or surrounding with 


n. -Reproof given in, bed by 
a wife to, her husband.” Addison, 
C€UR'TAIN-LESS,.2. “Haying no.curfain. ; 
CURT‘AL, z.. ‘A horse, and also a dog, with a. docked 
. tail. nd ae. Be Jansen. 
€URT’AL, a. Curt ; brief. __ Jilin, 
2. Belonging to the court gute; as, the curtal friar, 
who was porter of the monastery.. Smart. 
€UR'TATE, a. [L. curtatus, from curto, to shorten.] 
The curtate distance, in_astronomy, isthe distance 
of a planét from the sun, reduced to the plane of the 
ecliptic; i.e. to that point where a perpendicular, 
let fall from the planet, meets with the ecliptic. -. 
; *Encyfee 
that 


_Or the interval between the sun or earth, and 


point where a perpendicular, let fall from the planet, | 


Barlow. 
ie Curtate.] ‘Whe interval 
between a planet’s distance from the sun_and the 
curtate distance. Barlow. ° 
€UR’TI-LAGE, 2. In law, a yard, gatden, inclogure, 
“or field, near and belonging to a messuage. is’ 
poneey from court, or the same radix.] 
€URT'LY, adv. Briefly. [Wot in use.) 
€URT'NESS, x.‘ Shortness. 
€U/RULE, a. [L. curulis, from currus, a chariot.]. 
Belonging to a chariot. The curule chair or seat, 
among the Romans, .was a, stool without-a back, 
covered with leather, and so made as to be folded. 
It was conveyed in a chariot; and used by public 
officers, ’ * Smith’s Dict. 
€URT'SY. See Courtesy. , 
€URV'A-TED, a. [See Cunve.] Curved; bent ina 
regular form. ; 
€URV-A'TION, x, The act of bending or.trooking. 
[L. curvatura. See-Cunve.] 
The continual flexure or bending of a line from a 
‘rectilinear direction. ‘ Encyc. 
CURVE, (kurv,) a. [L.curvus, bent, crooked ; curvo, 
to bend, turn, or wind ; Fr. courbe, courber ; It. curvo, 
curvare; Sp. curvo, corvar. If 6 is not radical, this 
word belongs to Class Gr, W. cér,a circle ; but qu. ; 
for in Russ. ig is krivei, t 
Bending ; crooked ; inflected in a regnlar form, 
and forming part of a circle; as, a curve line, which 
may be cut by a right line in more points than one. 
: Encyc. 

A curve line is that which is neither a straight line 
nor composed of straight lines, Cyc. 
€URVE, xz. A bending without angles; that which 

is bent; a flexure. “In geometry, a line of which no 
three consecutive points are in the. same direction or 
straight line. Brande. 
€URVE, v.t. [L. curdo; Fr..courber; Russ, ktrivlyu.] 
To bend ; to crook ; to inflect. ~ 
€URV'ED, pp. or a. Bent; regularly inflected. 
€URV'ET, xn. {It. corvetta; Fr. courbette; Sp. corveta 
Seé Curve. Ly f 
1, In tke eye, a particolar leap of a horse, when 
he raises both his fore legs at once, equally advanced 
and, as his fore legs are falling, he raises his hind 
legs, so that all his legs are raised at once. Enxcyc. 
2. A prank; a frolic. * 
CURV'EL, wv. % :[It. corvettare; Fr. courbetter 3 Sp. 
corvetear.} - : 
1. Toleap; to bound; to spring and form a curvet, 
2. To leap and frisk. 
€URV'I-FORM, a. Having the form of a curve. 
€UR-VI-LIN'E-AR,/ a. [L. curvus, bent, and linea, 
CURVLLIN'E-AL | a line.) 
Consisting of curve lines ; bounded by curve lines; 
as, a curvilinear figures 
€UR-VI-LIN-E-AR’I-TY, nx. The state of being cur- 
vilinear, or of consisting in-curve lines. 


Guth. Quinctilian, Pref. 
€UR-VI-LIN’/E-AR-LY, adv. In a curvilinear manner. 


meets the ecliptic. 
€UB-T4'TION, 2. 


‘CURV'ING, n A curve; a winding form. 


€URV'ING, ppr. Bending in a regular form ; crooked. 
CURV'I-TY, x. [L, curvitas.] + 


€US'TARD, 7. 


€US'TO 


“A bending ina regular form ; crookedness. Holder. | 


pigeon. 
€|JSH/ION, (kogsh‘un,) x. [Fr. cowssin; It: eustino; D. 
kusser; Gskissen; Sp. coving Port. cozim Arm, 


im - 
couczwm, Qu. Ar. shuns kisaian; Ch, 102 keesi, 


a little cushion for the elbow. 
_ 1, A-pillow for a seat ; a’softpad to. he placed-on 
a chair; a bag, stuffed with wool, hair, or otiet soft 
- Material 
-,2, A.bag of leather filled with sand, used by en- 
egvars to support the plate. 
38. En gilding, ‘a..stufting of finetow. or wool, cov- 
ered by leather, on a board’; used. for receiving the 
leaves of gold from the paper,in order to.its being 
Cut into:proper sizes and figures, ‘vEncye,. 
* Lady’s cushion; a plant, a species of Saxifraga. Les. 
Sea-cushion; sea-pink, of thrift, a species of Statices 
€USH'ION, v. t. To seat on a cushion. - [ Lee, 
2. To furnish With cushions; .:as,.to cushion a 
chaise. : ; 
€USH'ION-ED,. (kogsh’und,) 
-eushion ; supported by cushions; furnished «with 
cushions. lohnsom, © 
CUSHION-ET, 2. A little cushion. Beaum, and Fl. 
€USK, n, .A salt water fish, Brosmius vulgaris, highly 
esteemed for food. D. EH, Storer. 
€USK'IN, x. _A kind of ivory cup. [Wot er? -) 


. ora, Seated on a 


le 
EUSP, 7”. [L. cuspis, a point.) 
1. The point or horn of the moon,or other Jumi- 
nary. ‘ Encyc. 
2. In architecture, a projecting point in the foliation: 
of ‘Gothic tracery, arches, panels, -é&c. ;_and also a 
projecting point, forming a pendent of; a pointed 


: arch, -&c. F Brande, 
€USP/A-TED, a, "[L. cuspis, a point.} 

Pointed ; ending in a point. _ 
€USP‘4-DAL, a. Ending in a point. - More. 
€USP'J-DATE,. [L.: cuspidatus, from cuspis, & 


a 
€USP'I-DA-TED, poirit.] 
Having a sharp end, like the point of ba ie tere 
-mMinating in a bristly poiht ; as, a bite i at 


CUS'PIS,n. [L.] A point. — 
. [Cymbric custard. - Junius. Isuspect 
the first syllable to be W. cazws, curd, cheese.} 
A composition of milk and eggs, sweetened, and 
baked or boiled, forming an agreeable kindof food. 
’ Custard-coffin ; a cant term used by Shakspeare 
for a piece of raised pastry, or upper crust, which 
covers or’coffis a custard. » Todd. 
US'TARD-AP’PLE, x. A plant, a species of Anona, 
growing in the West Indies, whose fruit is of the 
size of a tennis ball, of an. orange Color, containing a 
yellowish pulp, of the consistence’of custard... Encyc. 
€US'/TODE, xn. See Custopian. 
€US-TGO'/DI-AL, z. [from custcdy.] Releting to cus; 
~tody or guardianship. 
€US-TO'DI-AN, x. One who has the care or’custody 
of some public building, -&c. w. Hog © 
€US'TO-DY, n. [L. custodia; It, and Sp. id.; from 
L. tustos, a watchman, @ keeper.- This word has the 
elements of -castle, W. cas, the primary. sense of 
which is, to separate, to drive off; hence, to defend, 
- to hold. . See CuastE.] : 

J. A keeping; a: guarding; care, watch, inspec- 
tion, for keeping, preservation, or secutity. The 
prisoner was committed to the custody of the 
“sheriff, ‘ i 

nder the custody and charge of the tops of Méerarl shall be the 

° boards of the Decne 2 ite ae 
Hence, ; 

2. Imprisorment} Confinement; restraint of fb- 
erty. - 

3. Defense ftom @ foe; preservation; security. 

There was prepared a ficet of thirty,ehips for the custody of the 

narrow se88, Bacon, 
€US'/TOM, x. _[Fr. coutume, from coustume ; It. costu- 
ma, costume; Sp. costumbre ; Port. costume ; Arm. cus- 
‘tum. Qu. L. consuetus.] ae 

1, Frequent or common use, or practicé ; a frequent 
repetition of :the‘sathé act; hence, wpy;; established 
manner; Habitual practice. ‘ 

“The priest’S custom with the people was, —1 Sam. ij, 
We have no such custom. —1 Cor. xi. _ 
The customs of the péoplé are vain. — Jer. x. ; 

z. A Buying of goods; practice of frequenting a 
shop, and purchasing or procuring’to be done. The 
shopkeeper has extensive custom, or a good rup of 
custom. A mill or a manufacturer has extensive cus- 
tom, or little custom. 

, Let him have your custom, bat not yout votes. Addison, 


3. In law, long-established seo or usage, 
which constitutes the unwritten law, and long con- 
sent to which gives.it- authority. , Customs are gen- 

which extend over a state or kingdom, and par- 

which are limited to a-city or district. Encyc. 

>2t To make familiar. [See Accustom,, 
which is the word:used.] 

2, To give custom to. Bacon. 
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€US'TOM, v. i. To accustom. 
€Uc’TOM, 2. [Fr. coutume, from 
* tocost.] : . 
Tribute, toll, or tax; that is, cost or charge paid to 
the public. % 
Reniler cust to whom custom ts due. — Rom. xiii, 
Customs, in the plural; the duties imposed ‘by law 
on merchandise imported or exported. in Great 
Britain.and the United States, this word is limited to 
these species of duties. x e 
€US/TOM-A-BLE, a. Common ; habitual ; frequent. 
Johnson. 
2. Subject to the payment of the duties called. cus- 
‘tomes. Law ‘of Massachusetts. 
€Us’TOM-A-BLE-NESS, n. Frequency ;, conformity 
* tocustom. [Little used. rata “A 
€US'TOM-A-BLY, “adv. According to custom ; ‘in a 
customary manner, _ Hayward. 
€US'TOM-A-RI-LY, adv. [See Cusromany.] Habit- 
ually ; commonly. * Ray. 
€US'TOM-A-RI-NESS, n. Frequency ; commonness 5 
habitual use or practice. i 
€US/TOM-A-RY, a. [Fr. coutumier<} 
1. According to,custom, or to established gr com- 
qjhon usage ; as, a, customary dress ; customary compli- 


Spenser. - 
cokter, for couster, 


ments. ; 
Pap Habitual ; in. common practice; as, customary 
“Vices. 
3. Holding by custom ; as, customary tenants, who 
are copy-holders, 
_ 4 Held by custom ; as, u customary freehold. 
€US/TOM-A-RY,n. [Fr. coutumier, coustumier.] 


A book containing laws: and usages, or-customs ; | 


as, the customary of the Normans. Cowel. : 


€US'TOM-ED, (kus/tumd,) c, Usual; common; fo 


which we are accustomed., [See AccystomEn.] , 
2. Furnished with. customers. | * Bacon, 
€US’/TOM-ER, 2. One who frequents any place of 
sale for the sake of purchasing goods ;.one who. pur- 
chases goods or wares. 


_ 2. Oné who frequents or visits any: place for. pro- } 


curing what he wants.. We say a mill has many cus- 
tomers. ‘Hence, a person who receives supplies is 
called a customér; the smith, tlié shoemaker, and 
the tailor, have their customers ; and the coffee-house 
thas its customers. Hence, perhaps, the phrase an ug- 
ty customer, meaning one who is difficult to deal with 

3. A toll-gatherer. [ Obs.} 

-42 A common or lewd womazr. - Shak. 


€US’TOM-HOUSE, n. ‘The house where Vessels e€ 
cured to be paid.. . : 
€Us'TOM-SHRUNK, ¢. Having a diminished num- 
ber of-customers. : Shak, - 
CUS'TOS, n.. [L.} A keeper ; 23,.custos bre'vium, the 
principal clerk of the’ common pleas ; custva rotulo!- 
rum, thé priucipal, justice of the peace in a county, 


who is keeper of the rolls and records of the sessions |, 


of. the peace. England. 
€US'/TREL, ». [Qu. Old Fr. coustillier, from: L..scu- 
tum. 


A buckler-bearer, Also, a vessel for holding wine. 
Not in use.) . 
€US’/TU-MA-BY,‘n.. A book of laws and customs, 
CUT, vt. 5 pret. and pp. Cut. [Norm. cotu, cut. This 
word coincides in elements with the W. cat, a piece, 
cateia, to cut, cwta, short, cwtau, to shorten, and with 
ysgythru, to-cut off, to lop, to shred, to carve, which 
Owen deduces from ysgwth, a push, from gwth, a push 
or thrust, gwthiaw, to push, thrust, press. Whether 
cut is derived to us from the Welsh ornot, may be a 
-quesfion ; but [ have not found the word in any of 
the Gothic or Teutonic languages. It is obviously 
froma common: root with the L. cedo and cudo, and 
the primary sense is, to thrust, to drive, to strike ; 
and to cut offis primarily to strike of. We have 
proof of this in our own language ;. for a stroke 
with a whip is called a cut, and our common peo- 
le, when they urge a person to ride or run with 
te, cry out, Cut on, cut on. The fact is the same 


with many other words which now signify to sepa- |- 


rate with an edged tool. See Class Gd, No. 2, 4, 8, 
43, 49, 56, 59, and, in a different dialect, Class Gs, 
No. 5, 6, 28, 32, 40, 41, 42, 67.] 
|. 1. To separate the parts of any body by an efiged 
instrument, either by striking, as with an ax, or by 
sawing or rubbing; to make a gash, incision, or 
notch,“which separates the external part of a body ; 
as, to cut the flesh. It signifies, also, to cut into 
ae 5 to sévor or divide; as, to cut timber in the 

rest. But when an entire separation of the body 
is intended, it is usually followed by off, down, asun- 
der, in two, in pieces, or other word denoting such 
‘severance. ‘Ye shall not cut yourselves,’ that is, 
(Ye shall not-gash your flesh. Deut. xiv. 

2 To Lew. 

Thy servants can skill to cut timber, —2 Chron, il. 

3. To carve, as meat; to carve or engrave in sculp- 

re _ Addison. 

4. To divide ; to cleave, by passing through ; as, a 
ship cuts the briny deep. 
+5. To penetrate ; to pierce ; to affect deeply ; as, a 
garcasm cuts to the quick. 


[or manage. |: 


ter and-clear, and where the customs are paid, or Se- { 


- impressed from it. 


CcuTr 


._6. To divide, as a pack of.cards; as, to cut and 
shuffle. 5 

7. To intersect ; to cross.. One line cuts another at 
right angles. The ectiptic cuts'the equator. 

8. To castrate. 

To cut across; to pass by a shorter course, so as to 
eut off an angle or distance: , 

To cut asunder; to’ cut into pieces; to divide; to 
sever. Y 

He 'hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked. — Ps. xxix, 

To cuf down ; to feli ; to cquse to fall by severing. 

Ye shall cut down their groves, — Ex. xxxiv. 

Hence, to depress ; toabash ; to humble¥ to shame ; 
to silence ; as, his eloquence cuts down the finest ora- 
tor. Addison. 

[ This phrase is not elegant, but is-in popular use.) 

To cut off ; to separate one part froni another; as 
to cut off a finger, or an arin ; to cut of the right hand 
figure ; to cut off a letter or syllable. 

2 To destroy ; to extirpate ; to put to death un- 
timely. P 
- Jezebel cut off the hets of the Lord, —1 Kings xviii. 
Evil-doers 4 be vital. — Ps, xxxvii. a 

3. To separate ; to remove to a distance, or to pre- 
vent all intercourse. A man in another country, or 
in prison, is cut off from his country or his friends, 

4. To interrupt; as, to cut off communication. 

.5. Fo separate ; to remove ; to take away ; as, fo 

cut off ten years of. life. 

6. To intercept ; to hinder from return, or union. 
The troops were cut off from the ships. 

7. To end; to finish ;. as, to cut off all controversy. 

8, To prevent or preclude ; as, to cut of all occa- 
sion of blame. - 

"9, ‘Eo preclude or shut out. The sinner cuts hiin- 
self off from the benefits of Christianity. 

10. To stop, interrupt, or silence. 

te The judge cut off the counsel very short. Bacon. 

To cut or; to hasten ; to run or ride with the ut- 

“most speed ; a vulgar phrase. 

2.. To urge or drive in striking; to quicken blows ; 
to hasten. 

To cut owt ; to remove a part by cutting or carving ; 
as, to cut out a piece from a board ; to cut out the 
tongue. Hence, 

2. To shape or form by cutting; as, to cut out a 

. garment ; to cut owt an image; to cut out a wood in- 
to walks. Hence, 

3. To scheme ; to contrive; to prepare ; as, to cut 
out work for another day. So we say, to strike out. 

4, To shape; toadapt. He is not cut out for an 

author. [Voz elegant.] 

&.. To debar. [vt common.] Pope. 

6. To take the preference or precedence of ; as, to 
cut out a prior judgment creditor. Kent. 

7. To step in and take the place of, as in courting 
and dancing.- [4 vulgar plese] 

8. To jnterfere as a horse, when the shoe of ont 
foot beats off the skin of the pastern joint of another. 

To cut owt a ship, is toenter a harbor, and seize and 
carry off aship by sudden attack, 

To cut short ; to hinder from proceeding by sudden 
interruption. 

- Achilles cut him short. Dryden. 

2. To shorten ; to abridge ; as, to cw short of pro- 

visions or pay ; to cut the matter short. : 

To cut up; to cut in pieces ; as, to cut up beef. 

2, To eradicate ; to cut off; as, to cut up shrubs. 

To cut acquaintance with any one, or to cut one’s 
abquaintance, isto meet him in the street or else- 
where, and pretend not to see or recognize him. 


€UT,v.i. .To pass intoorthrough and sever; toenter 
* and divide the parts; as, an instrument cuts well. 


2. To be severed by a cutting instrument ; as,-this 
3. To divtde by passing. [fruit cuts easy or smooth. 
The teeth are ready to cut, Arbuthnot, 

4, To perform a surgical operation by cutting, es- 

pecially in lithotomy. 
He saved lives by cutting for the stone. 

5. To interfere, as a horse., 

To cutin; to divide, or turn a card, for determining 
whv are to play. 


Pope. 


€UT, pp. or a. Gashed; divided; hewn; carved; 


intersected ; pierced ; deeply affected ; castrated. 
Cut and dried; prepared for use; -a metaphor from 
hewn, timber. 


€UT,x. The action of an edged instrument ; astroke 


or blow, as with an ax or sword. 

2, A cleft; a gash; a notch; a wound ; the open- 
ing made by an edged instrument, distinguished by. 
its length from that made by perforation with a point- 

3. A stroke or blow with a whip. 

4. Achannel mude by cutting or digging ; ditch; 
8 groove ; a furrow ; a cafial. 

5. A part cut off from the rest: as, 4 good cut of 
poet 3 a cyt of timber. Also, any small piece or 

red. 

6. A near passage, by which an angle is cut off; 
as, a shorter cut. 

7. A picture cut or carved on wood of metal, and 
Brown. 


ed instrument. |. 


Cue: 


8, -The stamp on which a picture is carved, and ay 
which it is impressed. MeL Ag 

9. The act of dividing a pack of cards. Also, the 
right to divide ; as, whose cut is it? - 

10. Manner in which a thing is cut; form ;- share ;- 
fashion ; as, the cut of a garment; the cut of &{3 
beard. ’ Stilling feet, 

11. A fool; acully; a gelding, [Nut in use] 

Fo draw cuts, is to draw lots, as of paper, &¢., cut 
of unequal lengths. | Rich. Dict. 

Cut and long tail; men of all kinds; a proverbial 
expression barrowed from dogs. 

€U-TA'NE-OUS, a, [See pa ae Belonging to 
the skin, or cutis ; existing on, or affecting the ae 3 
as, a cutaneous disease ; cutaneous eruption, 

CUTE, a. [acute] Clever; sharp, [Vulg.] Ash. 

CUTH, in Saxon, signifies known, or famous.” Hence, 
Cuthwin, a famous conqueror; Cuthred, a famous or 
knowing counselor; Cuthbert, known bright, or fa- 
mous for skill, Gibson. ! 

€0'TI-CLE, x. [L. cuticula, dim. of cutis, skin, the 
same as hide, which see.] 

1. The scarf-skin ; the thin, exterior coat of the 
skin, which rises in a blister; a thin, pellucid mem~ 
brane covering the true skin. Ais i 

2. The thin, external ‘covering of the bark of a 
plant. It serves to prevent,too rapid perspiration, 
and is furnished with respiratory openings. called 

t a. : Brande, 

3., A thin skin formed on the surface of liquor. 

Newton. 
€U-TI€/U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the cuticle or exter» 
nal} coat of the skin. a 
€UT’LASS, n._ [Fr. coutelas; Arm. contelagzen; It, 
coltellaccio ; Port. cutelo. This word seems to be from 
the Li. cultellus, at least the Italian and French are 
so; and x in the Armoriec is casual, as in other words 
in that diaiect. The curteleaxe or curtelar of some 
authors, and curtaz, seem to be corrupted, or they are 
from 8p. cortur, L. curto, to cut. Cutias would 
+ from the etymology, be a more correct orthography. } 

A broad, curving sword; a hanger; used by sol- 

diers in the cavalry, by’seamen, &c. 

€UILER, n. [Fr. coutelier; Norm. Coteller; Arm 
conteller or coutellour; Port. cutileiro; It. coitellinaio; 
from L. culter, a knife.] 

( * One whose occupation is to make knives and other 
cutting instruments, 


| CUT’LER-Y, x. The business of making knives; ory, 


more generally, Knives and other edged instruments 
in general. F i 
Craetes n. .[Fr-cdtellette, a little side or rib; cOté, 
side. ' 
A small piece of meat for cooking ; as, a veal-cutlet.' 
€UT’PURSE, n. [cut and purse.} One who cuts 
purses for stealing them or their contents; a practice 
said tu have been common when men wore purses at 
their girdles. One who steals from, the person; a 
thief ; a robber. Shak, Bentley» 
€UT'TER, zn. One who cuts or hews. . 
2. An instrument that cuts; as, a straz-cutter. 
3. A fore tooth, that cuts meat, as distinguished 
trom a grinder, | 
4. A smnall boat used by ships of war. Also, a vege 
sel with one mast and a straight running bowsprit; 
which may bé run in upon deck ; rigged nearly like! 
-@ sloop. ' Mar. Dict. 
5. Asmall one-horse sleigh, America. 
6. An officer in the exchequer that provides wood 
for the tallies. “ 
7. Aruffian; abravo; a destroyer. [Obs.} 
€UT’-THROAT,z. Amurderer; arf assassin ; a ruf- 
joutk. Dryden. 


fian. y 
€UT!-THROAT, @. Murderous ; eruel ; he bsrriyt 
arew. 
€UT'TING, ppr. ora. [See Curt.] Dividing by an 
edged instrument ; cleaving by the stroke or motion 
of an edged instrument, as by a knife, ax, or saw; 
hewing ; carving; intersecting; piercing, 

2. a. Piercing the healt ; wounding the feelings ;, 
deeply affecting with shame or remorse; pungent: 
piquant ; satirical ; as, a cutting reflection. 

€UT’TING, n. A separation or division. 

2. A piece ent off; a twig or cion cut off for the 
purpose of grafting; as, the cuttings of vines. 

3. An excavation through a hill in constructing a, 
railroad, canal, &c. 

4. The operation of iremoving a stone from tho: 
‘bladder. 

€UT’TING-LY, adv. In a cutting manner. 

€UT’TLE, n. (Sax. cudele, from the sense of 
€UT/TLE-FISH, $ withdrawing or hiding, allied to 
fie? W. cuziaw, to hide, Arm. cutaff, or cuddyo, to 

Ch i 
1, A genus of molluscous animals, of the order 

Cephalopoda and genus Sepia, They have small ips 
with serrated cups, by which they lay fast hold o: 

any thing. They have also two tentacula longer. 
than the arms; the mouth is in the centre of the 
arms, and is horny, and hooked like the bill of a 
hawk. ‘They feed on sprats, lobsters, and other 
shell-fish. They have a little bladder under the. 
throat, [near the liver, Cuvier,] from which, whew. 
pursued, they throw out a black liquor that darkens 
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cYyc 


the water, by which means they escape. Hence, 


cuttle is used for a foul-mouthed fellow; one who 
blackens the character of another, Encyc. Shak, 
2. Aknife. (Not in use.] Shak, 

€UT’TY-STOOL, x. A small raised seat or gallery 


in old Scottish churches, where female’ offenders | 


against chastity were formerly seated during three 
Sundays, and publicly rebuked by their minister. 
Walter Scott. . Jamieson. 
€UT!-WA-TER, x. The fore part of a ship’s prow, 
or knee of the head, which cuts the water. Also, a 
water-fowl, a species of gull; or rather, the Rhyn- 
cops, or razor-bill. ; 
€UT'-WORK, (-wurk,)-n. Embroidery. {Vot in use.] 
€Ul’-WORM, n. ‘A name given to any caterpillar 
dwelling on the earth, which eats or cuts away the 
oung plants of cabbage, corn, beans,&c. Gardner. 
cwr. 3 an abbreviation.of hundred weight. ‘ 
CW'AN-ATE, zn. A saline.compound of cyanic acid 
with a base. . Ure. 
CY-AN'‘LE ‘ACID, n. A compound of cyanogen and 
oxygen. > 4 : 
{CL’AN-ID, 2. A basic compound of cyanogen with 
' some-other clement or coinpound, 
J\CYA-NITE. See Kvanite, 
'CY-AN'O-GEN, 2, [Gr. xvavos, blue, and. yervaw, to 
beget.] 


A compound acidifying and ‘basifying erincie, 1 


composed of one equivalént of nitrogen and two 0 
carbon. 
blue, and isa gas which has an odor like that of. ctush- 
ed peach leaves, and burns with a rich purple flame. 
CY-AN-OM'E-TBER, x. [Gr. xvavog and perpen} 

An insirument to ascertain degrees ‘of blueness, or 
the azure color of thé ocean or sky. ._ Humboldt, 
(OY-AN/U-RET, x. A basi¢ compound of cyanogen 
and some other element or compound. More cor- 
‘rectly, Cvanip.: ‘ 


C¥-AN-U’RIC AC'ID, 2. A efystallizable acid ob- 


‘tained by decoinposing urea by heat, Brande. 
OP-ATHLRORM, a, {lo cyathus, a cup; Gr. 

KVAI IS 6 
In the form of a cup, or drinking-glass, alittle 

widened at tho top. ot eae Lee. . 
CY-CA'DE-A, 2. ‘A nattral order. of. plants, holdin 

an intermediate place eas palms, ferns,and the 

ine-trie or conifere, but approaching nearer to: the 
idast. They are natives of tropical climates. 
4 ogi Partington, 
CYE'/LA-DES, xn. pl. . [Gr kvedhog, acircle.] 
A number of isles arranged round the Isle of Delos, 
in the Grecian Sea, in the form.of a circle. 
€YCE'LA-MEN, 2, {L.] In botany, sow-bread. 
CL'CLE, n. . [Gr ku«dAos; L. eyclus, an orb or circle; 

Ir. ciogal. Qu, Eng. gig} Ch, Heb. ayn. Class Gk, 
No. 13, 16.] E : 

1. In chronology, a period. or séries of numbers, 
Which .tegularly proceed .from first to last, and then 
return to the first, in a perpetual circle. Hence, 

2. The cycle of the cee golden number, or me- 
tonic cycle, so callad from jts inventor, Meton, is a 
petiod of nineteen years, which being completed, the 
new and ful} moons return on the saine days of the 
¢month.. 


; erties. : oe 6 
3. The cycle of the sun, oF solar cyclo, is 2 period: of | CYL-IN'‘DRI€-AL-LY, ade. In the manner of a cyl- 


twenty-eight years, which having ‘elapsed, the:do- 
Minical or Sunday letters return to their- former place, 
and proceed in the former order, ‘according to the 
Julian calendar. ‘ : 

4, Cycle of indiction, a period .of fifteen years,-at 


the end of which the Roman enhpérors -imposed an: 


extraordinary tax, to.pay the soldiers, who were 
obliged to serve in the army for that period and.no 
longer. : ane : 2 
. 5. Around of years, or period of time, in-which 


the same course begins again} @ periodical Pee of |.CY’MA, n. [Gr. cvpa, a wave. 


time. ap folder... 
'6. An imaginary orb.or circle. in the heayens, 
Witton. 
CYE’LIE, 2 


OY€'LIC€“AL,; a, Pertaining foa cycle. 
by . 


Cyclic poets; a term’ applied to certain epic poets | . 


Who followed Homer, and wrote merely on the Tro- 

jan war, keeping within the circle of a single subject. 
_. Brande, 

., Cyclic chorus; the chorus’ which performed the 

gongs and’ dances of the Dithyrambic odes at Ath- 

ens, dancing round the altar of Bacchus in a circle, 

, bes .  Branda 
‘GYE'LO-GRAPH, n, [Gr, kvxaus, circle, and ypapa, 
' to describe.] 

An instrument for describing the arcs of circles, 
where compasses can not bé conveniently employed. 
it is chiefly used in drawing flat segments, or curva- 


- dures which approach nearly to straight lines. Guwilt.\ 


€Y'ELOID, x. (Gr. Kuxdus, circle, and e¢d1¢, form.] 


A geometrical curve on which depends the doc: | 


triné of pendulums, —. 


The genesis. of a eycloid may he conceived by | CY 


imagining a nail in the .cireumference of a wheel} 


the line which the nail describes in the-air, while. the | - 


wheel revolves in a right line, is the eycloid. 
~ Johnson: 


CX-ELOID/AL, a, Pertaining or relating to a cycloid 5. 
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It is-an essential ingredient in prussian | 


| _ molluscous animals. 


ring, to give it free motion, Encye. 
YM BL. ORM, a. , [L. cymba, @ ‘hoat, and forma, 
/Shaped like a boat, " Martyn, 
tre \n. . [Gr. xupa, fetus, fYorn «vw, to swell.) 


CcCYM 


as, the cycloidal spacé is the space contained between 
a cycloid and its base. Chambers. 


| CY-CLOID'L-AN@, 2. pl. The fourth order of fishes, 


according to the arrangement of Agassiz, having 
_ smooth scales, as the herring and salmon.- 
CY€/LO-LITE, 7. A name given to Madrepores, 
: Dict. Nat. Hist. 
CY-€LOM’E-TRY, 2. [Gr. xvedos, circle, and perpew, 
to measure. , 
‘The art_o' mipnenesie cycles or circles. Wallis. 
C¥Y-€LO-PE’AN, a. [from Cyclops.] , Pertaining to 
the Cyclops, fabulous giants of antiquity; vast; ter- 
*Tific. ; Hall. 
The term is also applied to the remains of a rude 
and-very massive kind of architecture, of the: éarli- 
est ages, demandjng an enormous exertion of physi- 
cal force. : Fosbrooke. 
CY-€LO-PE'DI-A, J, [Gr. xv«dos, circle, and rat- 
CY-€LO-PA’DI-A,} dev, discipline, erudition.] 
The circle or compass of the arts and sciences ; 
circle of human knowledge. Hence, the book or 
_ books that contuin treatises on every branch of the 


arts and sciences, arranged under proper heads, in| - 


alphabetical order. Agen Encyciorebia.} 
CY-E€LOP'I€, a. Pertaining to the Cyclops ; gigantic ; 
savage. Bryant. 


CY/ELOPS, nx. sing. and pl. [Gr. wukAwp; xvedos, a] 


circle, and wy, an eye.] ; 

1. In fabulous history, @ class of giants, thesons of 
Neptune and Amphittite, who had but one circular 
eye in the'midst of the forehead. They inhabited 
Sicily, and assisted Vulcan in making thunderbolts 
for Jupiter. i Lempriere. 

‘2..A family of. minute crustacea,.found both in 
fresh and salt water. They are so abundant in some 
parts of the ocean as to afford food for the whalebone 


whale, and give a reddish tint to the waters. These} 


animals were so named because;the two. eyes form a 
single minute spot on the center of the,head, and till 
lately they were supposed to have but one ne 


anks 

CY-ELOS’TO-MOUS, a, [Gr. xuxAos and orppa.} 
Having a circular mouth: or aperture, st sg 

<P OY 

Y'DER. See Ciper. R: 
CYG'NET, 2. (L. cygnus, cycriis, &@ swan; Gr. xvK- 

v05.] e . 
oung swan, Shak. 


_ A young ak. 
CYL/EN-DER, n. [Gr. xvAcvdons, from Kvdivdw, to 


‘roll, from KuAcw, id. 5, L. cylindrus; Sp. cilindra; It. 


id.; Fr. cylindre; Heb, Ch, bba, Ar. dls gaula, to 
roll.} 


.. In geometry, a solid body supposed to be generated | 


by the rotation of a paralielogram round one of its 
sides; or a long, circular body, of uniform diameter, 
and its extremities forming equal parallel circles. 


Encyc. Bailey. 

CYL-IN-DRA’CEOUS, a.. Cylindrical. Le a 
Cee ‘ot. 

CYL-IN'DRI€, a, Having the form of a cylin- 


CYL-IN’/DRI€-AL; } der, or pat 


_ inder. Reds YS hee 
CYL-IN-DRIC'LTY, 2. A cylindrical form. 


CYL-IN'DRI-FORM, a. {cylinder and form.] Having 


_ the furm of a cylinder. 

CYL'IN-DROID, x. {cylinder and etdos, form.] A 
solid body, approaching to the. figure of a cylinder, 
‘but having the-bases of ends elliptical, but parallel 
atid equal. A ee «Brande. 

CYL-IN-DRO-MET’RIE, a. Belonging to a scale used 
in measuring cylinders. on Ash, 


] . 
In architecture, a inemher or molding of the cornice 
the profile of which is'waving, that is, concave al 
_ thestop and convex at the bottom. 


which is concave at the bottom and convex at the 
top, called also ogee, {See, also, Cymrs]_ Brande. 
bg aspena: nA Blight covering; & scarf, properly, 
IMAR, ; 
CY-MA/TIUM, 2.. [L.; Gr. evparcoy, a little wave.) 
A top molding to certain. parts of the orders in 
Classic architecture, ‘ : 
CY MBAS Te cymbalum; Gr. xupBadov ; It. cem- 


1. A musica} instrument of brass, in a circular 
form, like a dish, producing, when two are. struck 
together, a sharp, ringing sound. 

2. A mean instrument used by gypsies and ya- 
grants, made of a steel wire, in a triangular furm, on 


which are passed five rings, which are touched and. 


shifted along the-triangle with &n iron rod held in 
the left hand, while it is supported in the right by a 


1: Literally, a sprout, particularly of the cabbage. 


CY’MOSE, 
CY'MOUS, i, . 
CY-NAN‘€HE, (se-nan/ke,) 2. [Gr. kvvayyn, 2 dog- 


CY-NAN'THRO-PY, n. ~ 


CY-NAP‘I-NA, 
CY-NA’PI-A, 
CYN‘A-PINE, ¥ 
CYN-ARC€-TOM’A-€HY, «. [Gr. cuwy, a dog, apkrosy 


¢ _ Bear-baiting with a dog. [4 barbarous vont] 


CYN'I€, 
CYN'IE-AL, 


\ patient imitates the howling of dogs. 
CYN'I€, n.. A man of a canine temper; a’surly or 


CYN’I€-AL-LY, adv. 


king of its prop-. 


CYN'IES, n. pl. [Gr. wvves, dogs. 


CYN’O-SURE, (sin’o-shure or si/no-shure,) 2. 


There is‘also another form, mand anv reversa, ' 


CY'ON. See Cron. 
CY'PHER. 
CYPH/ON-ISM, m [Gr. xvdov.] 


CY’'PRESS, 2. 


CYP 


Technically, an aggregate of flowers composed of sev+ 
eral florets sitting on a receptacle, producing all the 
primary peduncles from the same point, but having 


the partial peduncles scattered and irregular ; all fas-— 


tigiate, or forming a flat surface at the top. It is 
naked or with bracts Martyn. 

2. A panicle, the elongation of all the ramifications 
of which is arrested, so that it has the appearance 
of an umbel. ~ Lindley. 

CYM/LING, x. _A sort of squash. Virginia. 

CY'MOID, a. Having the form of a cyme. 

CYM’O-PHANE, n. [Gr. xupa, a wave, and gaia, 
to appear. ] : 

A mineral, called also chrysoberyl. Yts color is 
green, of different shades ; its fracture conchoidal or 
undulated, and in hardness it ranks next to the sap- 

i Haiity, Cleaveland. 


phire. 
CY-MOPH’A-NOUS, a. Havinga wavy, floating light ; 


opalescent ; chatoyunt. 
a, Containing a cyme; in the form of a 
cyme. Martyn. 


collar, angina; xvwv, a dog, and ayxw, to press or 
bind ; to suffocate.] 

A disease of the throat or windpipe, attended with 
inflammation, swelling, and difficulty of breathing 
and swallowing. It is of several kinds, and compre- 
hends the quinsy, croup, and malignant sore thruat. 

(Gr. kvwy, a dog, and avOpwe 
Tos, man)‘ 

A kind of madness in which men have the quali» 

ties of dogs. Chalmers. 


nm. An alkaloid obtained from A&thu- 
sa Cynapium, or fools’,parsley. 


‘abear, and paxn, @ fight.] 


ibras, 


CYN-E-GET'ICS, x. The art of hunting with dogs. 
CYN'’I€, a. Pertaining to the dog-stur. The year de- 


termined by the heliacal rising of the dog-star, (365 
days, 6 hours,) was called the -Sothic, Cynic, or Ca~ 
nicular year; that of 365 days, (the civil year,) was 
called the vague year, from its.continually changing 
in relation to the seasons: the period from one coin+ 
cidence of the Sothic and civil years to another, 
(1460.Sothie and 146] civil years,) was called the 
Sothic period and the cynic cycle. 

4 a. a (Gr. xuvexos, canine, from xvwy, & 

OE. 

Having the qualities of a surly dog; snarling ; cap- 
tious ; surly ; currish’; austere. 

Cynic spasm; a kind of convulsion, in which the. 
Encyc. 


snarling man or philosopher; a misanthrope. [See 
_Cynics.] Shak. » 
In a snarling, cones or m0> 


rose manner. acon, 


CYN’I€-AL-NESS, 2. Moroseness ; contempt of riche 


es and amusements. 


CYN'I-CISM, x. The practice of a cynic; a morose 


contempt of the pleasures and arts of life. 
Prof. Emersons. 


In ancient history, a sect of snatling philosophers, 
who valued themselves on their contempt of riches, 
of arts, sciences, and amusements. Diogenes be- 
longed to this sect. ‘They are said to owe théir ori- 

in to Antisthenes of Athens. Ency 


Ce 
[Gr 
xvvocyvpa, the tail of the dog. 
_ Aname given to the constellation of the Lesser 
Bear, to which, as containing the polar star, the eyes 
of mariners and travelers were formerly directed, 
Hence, the term has been used by poets to describe 
any thing to which attention is strongly turned; ag 
in the lines of Milton =" 
Where perhups 


beauty lies, 
The cynosure of ue! 


meee Brands, 


See Creurr. 


A species of punishment frequently used by the 
ancients, consisting in the besmearing of the crimi+ 
nal with honey, and exposing him to insects, ° 

LL. cupressus ; Gr. kvtaprecos.] 
_ 1. The popular name of a genus of plants or trees. 
The most remarkable are the sempervirens, or com- 
mion cypress, the evergreen American .cypress, or 
white cedar, and the disticha, or deciduous Ameri- 
cancypress. The wood of these trees is remarkable 
for its durability. The coffins in which the Athenian 
heroes and the mummies of Egypt were deposi 
are said to have been made.of the first-species. 


om ; . _Encye. 
9° The erablem of mourning for the dead, cypress 
branches having been anciently used at finelate 

Had success attanded the Americans, the death of Warren would 


have been sufficient to damp the Joys of victory, aud the 
cypress, would have been united with the Lye . . 
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CYP’RI-AN, a. Belonging to the Island of Cyprus. 
2. A term ceed to a lewd woman. 
CYP’RIN, «a. 


ertaining to the fish of the genus Cyp- 
nus. 

CYP'RI-OT, nx. An inhabitant of Cyprus. 

CY’/PRIS, x. j pl. Cyrnipgs. A species of fresh-water 
Crustacea, which swim by means of cilia ; they 
swarm in stagnant water. Mantell. 

A eas A thin, transparent, black stuff. Shak, 

CYR-E-NA’I€, a. Pertaining to Cyrene. 

CYR-I-O-LOGIIE, , [Gr. xvocos, chief, and doyos, 


Relating or pertaining to capital letiers, Kncyc. 
Syst, n [Gr. xvoris, a bladder.} 


A bag or tunic which includes morbid matter in 
animal bodies, Encye, 


D in the English alphabet, fs the fourth letter and 

9 the third articulation. It holds the same place in 
the English as in the Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Greek, and Latin alphabets. In the 
Arabic, it is the ‘eighth; in the Russian, ‘the fifth; 
and in the Ethiopic, the nineteenth letter, 

D is a dental articulation, formed by placing the 
‘end of the tongue against the gum just above the 
= teeth. It is nearly allied to T, but is not so 
close a letter, or rather it does not interrupt the voice 
80 suddenly as T, and in forming the articulation, 
there is a fingual and nasal sound, which has induced 
some writers to rank D among the lingual letters. 
It has but one sound, as in do, din, bad; and is never 
quiescent in English words, except in a rapid utter- 
@nce of such words as handkerchief. 

As a numeral, D represents five hundred, and when 


& dash or stroke is placed over it, thus, D, it denotes 
Jive thousand. + 


As an abbreviation, D. stands for Doctor ; as, M. D.’ 


Doctor of Medicine; D. T. Doctor of Theology, or 
8. T. D. Doctor of Sacred Theology; D. D. Doctor of 
Divinity, or dono dedit; D. Q. D. dat, dicat, dedicat ; 
and D. D, D. D. dignum Deo donum dedit. ~ 
DAB, v. t. [Fr. dauber, or from the same root. It has 
the elements of dip, dub, and tap, Gr. ryrrw, and of 
daub. Class Db, No. 3, 21, 28, 58.] 
1, To strike gently with the hand; to slap; to 


Ox. - * Bailey. 
2. To strike gently with some soft or mdist sub- 
stance; as, to dab a sore with lint. Sharp. 


DAB, x. A gentle blow with thie hand. 
2. A small lump or mass of any thing soft or moist. 
3. Something moist or slimy thrown on ene. 
4, In sportive language, an expert man ; as, a dab 
at making an index. Goldsmith. 
5. A small, flat fish, allied to the flounder, of the 
genus Platissa, of a dark brown color. 
DAB'/BED, (dabd,) pp. Struck with something moist. 
DABBING, ppr. Striking gently with something 


moist. “ 
‘DAB'BLE, v. t. [Heb. 520 tabal, or from the root of 
oP, a daupyan, Belgic dabben or dabbelen. See 

IP. 

Literally, to dip a little or often ; hence, to wet; to 
moisten ; to spatter ; to wet by little dips or strokes ; 
to sprinkle. Swift. Wiseman. 

DAB'BLE, v. i. To play in water; to dip the hands 
throw water, and splash about; to play in mud an 
water. 

2. To do any thing in a slight or superficial man- 
fer ; to tamper; to touch here and there, _ 

You have, I think, been dabbling with the text. 


_ 3. To meddle ; to dip into a concern. 
DAB’/BLER, n. One who plays in water or mud. 

2. One who dips slightly into any thing ; one who 
meddles without going to the bottom ; a superficial 
meddler ; as, a dabbler in politics. \ 

DAB/BLING, ppr. or a. Dipping superficially or 
often ; playing in water, or in myd; meddling. 
DAB/BLING, x. The act of dipping superficially into, 
or meddling with any thing. : 
DAB/BLING-LY, adv. In a dabbling manner. 
DAB'CHICK, n. pick, or dip, and chick.] A water- 
fowl, a species of grebe. Jardine. 
DAB/STER, nm. [Qu. from adept, with ster, Sax. 
steer. 
One who is skilled ; one who is expert 
of his business. [Wot an elegant word.] 


. PER] : 

DA CH'PO, (di-k4'po,) [It.] In music, a direction 
“Appia to, and end with, the first strain. 

DAC ar Ne D, daas. Qu. Fr. vendoise.] 


Allerbury. 


3} master 
[See Dar- 


Cyprinus leuciscus ; a small river fish of 
color. Walton. 


a bright silvery 


DAG 


CYSTIC, a. Pertaining to a cyst; or contained in a 
cyst. The cystic duct is the membranous canal that 
conveys the bile from the hepatic duct into the gall- 
‘bladder. The cystic artery is a-branch of the hepatic. 

8 Hooper. 

CYST'INE, xn. A kind of calculus formed in the hu- 
man blacder.. It was formerly called cystic oryd. 

CYS-TI/TiS, 2. Inflammation of the bladder.” 


: Brande, 
CY8’TO-CELE, x. -[Gr. xvoris, a bladder, and xnAn,- 
a tumor. ] Pe 


A hernia or rupture formed by the protrusion of |* 


the urinary bladder. 
CYST’OSE, a. Containing cysts. 
CYS-TOT’O-MY, x. [Gr. xucris,‘a bladder, and rep- 
mi, to cut.] : 


Hooper. 


he act or practice of opening cysts ; particularly, | 


D. 


DAC’TYL, 2. [Gr.-daxrvdgs, a finger; L. dactylus ; 
probably a shoot. See Diet.) 

A poetical foot, consisting of three syllables, the 
first long, and.the others short, like the joints of a 
finger; as, tégmin®, carminé. r 

DA€/TYL-AR, a. Pertaining to a dactyl; reducing 
from three to two syllables. Scott’s Essays. 
DA€/TYL-ET, n. A dactyl. Bp. Hall. 
DA€-TYL'I€, a. Pertaining to-or consisting chiefly 
or wholly of dactyls; as, dactylic'‘verses; a dactylic 
flute, a flute consisting of unequal intervals. Encyc. 
DA€-TYL'IE, x A line consisting chiefly or wholly 
of dactyls. : 
DA€'TYL-IST, 2. [from dactyl.] One who writes 
_ flowing verse. \ Warton, 
DA€-TYL’'O-GLYPH, x. [Gr. daxrvdos, finger, and 
vrvdw, to engrave.] A 
The inscription of the name of the artist on a 
finger ring or gem. Brande. 
DA€-TYL-OG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr.daxrvdos and ypaga, 
to write. ] 
he science or art of gem engraving. Brande. 
DA€-TYL-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. daxrvdos, finger, and 
Aoyos, discourse. ] ' 
1. The act or the art of communicating ideas or 
thoughts by,the fingers. Deaf and dumb persons .ac- 
\ quire a wonderful dextérity in this art. 
2; The science which treats of- the history and 
qualities of finger rings. Elmes. 
DA€-TYL/O-MAN-CY, x. [Gr..duxrvdog and pav- 


TiKN, aol charge | 
Divination by finger rings. Elmes. 
DAD, nN . tad; Ir. taid; Arm. tad; Corn. 
DAD'DY, tad or taz; ancient L. tata; Port, taita; 
Gypsy, dad, dada; Sans, tada ; Hindoo, dada; Russ. 
tiatia; Finn. taat.} ‘ 
Father ; a word used by infants, from whom it is 
taken. The first articulations of infants or young 
children are dental or labial ; dental, in tad, dad, and 
labial, in mamma, papa. ; 
DAD’'DLE, v. i. To do any thing slowly; to walk 
with tottering, like a child or anold man. [Zitile 


used. 
pipe! v. t, To hold up by leading-strings. [Little 
used.] ¢ Drayton. 
DA/DO, 2. [Ttal., a die.] _ The die or square part of a 
pedestal ; the ctibical base of a column. Thomson. 
DAD/DOCK,2. The rotten body of.a tree. 
D#/DAL,a. [L. Dedalus, Gr. AatdaXos, an ingenious 
artist, who made the Cretan labyrinth. } 
1. Various; variegated. 
2. Skillful. 
D-DA’LI-AN, a. [See Dzpat.] Formed with art ; 
intricate ; maze-like. 5 
DA:D/A-LOUS, a. [from Dedalus.] Having a mar- 
gin with various windings and turnings; of a beau- 
> tiful and delicate texture; a term applied to the leaves 


Spenser. 


of plants. Martyn. Lee. 
DAFFE, | *% (ee. deuf, allied to deaf] 

A stupid, blockish fellow. [ov] Chaucer, 

DAFF, v.t. Todaunt. [Local.] Grose, 


DAFF, v. t. To toss aside; to put off. [See owt] 
ak. 


DAF’FO-DIL, ». [D, affodille; G. doppelte narcisse, 
double narcissus; It. agfedillo; Fr. asphodele;.L. 
asphodelus ; Gr. acpodedos.] 

A plant of the genus Narcissus, of several species. 
These have a bulbous root, and beautiful flowers of 

a deep yellow hue. Encyc. 
DAFT, a. Insane; foolish ; thoughtless; giddy. 

Scottish. 
DAG, n. 'r. dazue, from thrusting.] 

A dagger; a hand-gun ; a pistol, [Vet in use.]} 
; Burton, 


DAG, n. Dew. [Not in use.] 


DAI 


ee eee eee eed 
the operation of cutting into the bladder for the exe 
traction of a stone or.other extraneous matter. 

if . Brande, 

CYTH-E-RE/AN, a. Pertaining to the goddess Venus. 

CYT’LSIN, n. , A vegetable proximate principle fuund 
in‘the Cytisus laburnum, and-other plants.. It is an, 

__ active medicine, F : 

CYT’I-SUS, x. A shrub or tree; also, a genus of trees; 
tree-trefoil. 

CZAR, n. A king; a chief; a title of the emperor of 
Russia; pronounced tzar, and sg written by good 
authors. 

CZA-RI'NA, (za-ré/na,) x. Atitle of the empress of 
Russia. 


| CZAR/ISH, a. Pertaining to the czar of Russia. 


CZAR/O-WITZ, n. ,The title of the eldest son of the 
czar. of Russia. 


DAG, ». [Sax. dag.] : 
1. A loose end, as of locks of wool; called also 


: dag-locks. Bailey, 
2, A leathern latchet. 
DAG, v.t, Todaggle. [Not'in use.] 
2. To cut into slips. ow Chaucer. 
DAG'GER,n. [Fr.dague; D.dagge; Arm.dager; Sp. 
~daga ; Port. adaga: it. daga; te daigear. InG. and 


D, degen is a sword.] , 
1, A short sword ; a poniard. Sidney. 
2. In fencing schools, a blunt blade of iron with a 


basket hilt, used for defense. - 


3. With printers, an obelisk, or obelus, a mark of 
reference in the form of a dagger; thus (t). 
DAG’GER, »v. t. To pierce with a dagger ; to stab. 
DAG/GERS-DRAW-ING, 2x The act of. drawing 
daggers; approach td open attack or to violence; a 
quarrel. » Swift. 
DAG'GLE, (dag’gl,) v. t [Probably froja dag, dew, 
or its root. 
To trail in mud or wet grass ; to befoul ; to dirty, 
as the lower end of a garment. 
DAG/GLE, v. i. Torun through mud and water. 
DAG'GLED, pp. Dipped. or trailed in mud or foul 
water ; befouled. j 
DAG'GLE-TAIL, a. Having the lower ends of gar- 
ments defiled with mud. 


‘DAG/GLING, ppr. Drawing along in mud or ‘fou 
7 


water. : : 
DAG!-LOCK, x. [dag, dew, and lock.] A lock of 

wool on asheep that hangs and drags in the wet. 

Often pronounced tag-fock.] Grose. 
DAG’-SWAIN, n. [dag,ashred.] A kind of carpet. 
DAG/-TAIL-ED, a, The same as daggle-tail ; trailed 


in inud. 

DA-GUERRE'I-AN, (da-ger're-an,) a. Pertaining to 
Daguerre, or to his invention of the daguerreotype. 
DA-GUERRE/O-TYPE, (da-ger’ro-tYpe,) 2. [from 

Daguerre, the discoverer.] A method of fixing im- 
ages of objects by the camera obscura. A copper 
sheet, plated with silver, well cleaned with diluted 
nitric acid, or polished, is exposed to the vapor of 
iodine, which forms a very thin coating. This sheet 
is placed in the camera obscura, in which it remains 
a very short time; it is then taken out and ex- 
posed to the vapor of mercury ; then heated-to 167° 
Fahrenheit, and the images appear as by enchant- 
ment. . 

DAH/LIA, x. [from Dahl, the name of a Swedis. 
botanist. ] 

. A South American plant, introduced into Europe 
by the Spaniards in 1789, It bears a large, beauti- 
ful, compound flower, of every variety of hue. 

Partington. 
(This name originally belonged toa shrub grow- 
ing at the Cape of Good Hope, with flowers of but 
little beauty.]_ 
DAH’LINE, n. Tnutin, the fecula obtained from ele~ 
campane, resembling starch. _ Ure, 
DAI/LLNESS, zn. Daily occurrence, Taylor. 
DAILY, a. [Sax, deglic, from dag, day.) 

' Happening or béing every day; done day by day ; 
bestowed or enjoyed every day ; as, daily labor; a 
daily allowance.. 

Give us this day our daily bread, Lord's Prayer. 
DAILY, adv. Every day; day ‘by day; as,°a thing 
happens daily, : B 
DAINT, x. Something of exquisite taste; .a dainty. 
DAINT'I-LY, adv. [from dainty.] Nicely ; elegantly ; 
as, a hat daintily made. [Vot legitimate, — Use, 
acon 


2. Nicely ; fastidiously ; with nice regard to what 
is well tasted ; as, to eat daintily.- 

3. Deliciously ; 2s, to fare-daintily.. 

4, Ceremoniously ; scrupulously. 
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PAINT’I-NESS, 2. Delicacy; roftness ; Selina, 
nicety ; as, the daintiness of the limbs. ~ be ’ 
} ; Jonson. . 


2. Delicacy; deliciousness ; applied to food ;. a’, | 


the daintiness of provisions. , . 
3. Nicety in taste; squeamisliness ; -fastidious- 
ness; as, the daintiness of the taste. Wotton. 
4, Ceremoniousness ; scrupulousness ; nice atten- 
tion to manners. [Obs] 5 
‘DAINT’REL, x. A delicacy, [Vot in use. 
DAINT’Y, a. [W. deintiaiz ; “Scot. dainty ; 
daint, the teeth, L. dens, Gr. odovs, Sans. danta.] 
1. Nice; pleasing to the palate; of exquisite taste ; 
delicious ; as, dainty food. ; 
His soul abhorreth'dainty meat. —Job xxxiii, 


2. Delicate ; of acute sensibility.; nice in selecting 
what is tender and good; squeamish ; soft ; luxuri- 
ous ; as, a dainty taste or palate ; a dainty people. 

3. Scrupulous in manners; ceremonious, Shak, 

4, Elegant; tender; soft; pure; neat; effemi- 
nately beautiful ; as, dainty hands or limbs. Shak. 

5. Nice; affectedly fine ; as. a dainty speaker. 


rior. 
DAINT’Y, n. Sorhething flicé and delicate to the 
taste ; that which is exquisitely delicious ; a delicacy. 
Be not desirous of dainties, for they are deceitful meat. — Prov, 


XX. 
2. Aterm of fondness. [Wot much used.] 
Why, that’s my dainty. Shak, 
DAI/RY,x. [This word I have not found in any 
other language.’ In Russ. doyu signifies to milk, and 
Junius mentions dey, an old word for milk, and Ice- 


landic deggia, to milk. It may be, and probably is, | 


a contracted word.] 

1, Milk, and all that concerns it, on a farm;, or 
the business of managing milk, and of making but- 
ter and cheese. The whole establishment respecting. 
milk, in a family, or on a farm. ; 

Grounds were turned much in England either to feeding or 

dairy ; and this advanced the trade of English butter. 
Temple. 

2. The place, room, or house, where milk is set 
for ‘cream, managed, and conyerted into’butter or 
cheese. Dryden. « 

3. A milk farm or pasture land. Bacon. 

DAI/RY-HOUSE, ) 2. A house or room appropriated 
DAI/RY-ROOM, to the management of milk. 
DAI/RY-MAID, x. A female servant whose business 
is to manage milk. ‘Addison. 
DAI/RY-ING, n, 
, P. Cyc. 
DAIS, (dais or dase,). A raised floor at the’ upper 
end of the dining-hall, where the high table stood. 

4 ' W. Scott. 
Also, a canopy with its seat at the high table. 
DAI’SI-ED, (da’zid,) a. [See Darsy.] Full of daisies ; 
adorned with daisies, ‘ Shak. 

DAI/SY,7n. ([Sax. deges-ege, day’s eye.] ; 

A plant of the genus Bellis, of several varieties, 
The blue taisy belongs to the genus Globularia, as does 
the globe daisy ; the greater or ox-eye daisy belongs 
to the genus Chrysanthemum ; and the middle daisy, 
to the Doronicum: { Fam. of Plants. 

DA’/KER, n. A dicker; the number of. ten. 
DA’/KER-HEN, 2. The corn-crake or land-rail, a 
bird of the grallic order of Linneus. Ed. Encyc., 
DA‘KIR, x. In, English statutes, ten hides; or the 
twentieth part of a last of hides. Encyc. 
DALE, x. [Goth. dalei; Dan. and Sw. dal; G. thal; 

D, dal; W. dél; Russ.’ dol, udol, and doline; allied, 
perhaps, to dell, . The Welsh dél signifies a winding, 
bend, or meander, and a dale through which a river 
runs; a band,a ring, &c. In D. daalen signifies to 
descend, to sink. 
_ A low place 
poctic word, 
DAL/LI-ANCE, x, [See Datuy.] : Literally, delay ; a 
lingering ; appropriately, acts of fondness; inter- 
change of caresses ; toying, as males and females ; 
as, youthful dalliance. Milton. 


etween hills; a vale or valley; a 


2. Conjugal embraces; commerce-of the sexes. 
Milton. 
3. Delay. [Obs.] Shak. 


DAL/LI-ED, (dal/lid,) pp. Delayed ; deferred. 
DAL’LI-ER, n. One who fondles; a trifler; as, a 
dallier with pleasant words, ; _ Ascham, 
DAL/LY, v. i.. [W. ddl or dala, to. hold, bear, keep, 
stop; Arm, dalea, to stop or retard ; Ir. dail, delay ; 
Russ. dlyu. The sense of holding is often connected 
with that of extending, drawing out in time; Ar. 

reds 


Ale) taula, to prolong, to delay. Class D}, No, 20. 


See, also, No, 24, 29.] ; 
1. Literally, to delay ; to linger; to wait. Hence, 
2. To trifle ; to lose time in idleness and trifles; 
to amuse one’s self with idle play. 
It is madneas to dally any longer, Calamy. 
3. To toy and wantony as man and woman; to 
interchange caresses ; to fondle. : Shak, 
4, To sport ; to play. 
She dailies with the wind, Shak. 
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DAL'LY-ING, ppr. De’ aying 5 procrastinating’; ‘tri- 


_. worn by deacons in the Roman Catholic church. 


eM dant, | 


The business of conducting a dairy. 


‘DAM'AG-ED, 
‘DAM!AGE-FEAS/ ANT, (dam/aj-faz/ant,) a. [Fr. fai- 


DAM 


‘time. * | Not much used. 


“fling; wasting time-in idle amusement; toying 3 
fontiing, i 
DAL-MAT’I-€A, 2. A long.white.gown with sleeves, 


DAM, 2. " [Supposed to be from dame, which see.]. 
1,:A female parent; used of beasts, particularly 
of quadrupeds,: ane 4 
2. A human mother, in contempt, p Shak; 
3. [Fr. dame, the queen; ‘Sp. dgma.}. A crowned 
man in the game of.draughts.: _; : 
DAM, x. {D. dam; G. damm; Sw, id,3 Dan.. dam, a 
pond. See the verb.] ° ae é 
“ A mole, bank, or mound of earth, or any wall, or 
a frame of wood, raised to. obstruct a current of) 
water, and. to raise it, for the purpose of driving’ 
-mill-wheels, or for other purposes,- Any work that 
stops and confines water in.a-pond or basin, or 
causes it to rise. . 
DAM, v..t. [Sax. demman; G, ddmmen; D, dammen; 
Dan. demmer ;'Ch. DY to stop; to shut; Heb. and 


=< 
os 


Ch, DvN, Ar. eb) atama, to stop.ct shut Qu 


roe 


Ch, pvp, Ar. y' satama, id. This is the root, 


of dumb. See Class Dm; No. ‘17, 18,-23, 39.] 

1. To make a dam, or’to stop a stream of water 
by a bank of earth, or by any other work ; to con- 
fine or shut in water. It is common to use, after 
the verb, in, up, or out; a8, to damin, or to dam up, 
the water, and to dam out is to prevent water from 
entering. : 

2. To confine or. restrain from. escaping ; to'shut 
in ; used by Shakspeare of jire, and by Milton of light, 

DAM/AGE, n.” [Fr. dommage ; Arm. dqumaich ; Norm, 
domage ; Sax. dem; L. damnum ; Sp. dano; Port, da- 
no; \t..danno; Ir, damaiste. This word seems to be 
allied to the Greek Gyptu, a fine or mulct,.Ch, M01 or 
‘pt, to impose a fine, But qu. See Damn.] 

1. Any hurt, injury, or harm, to one’s estate ; any 
loss of property sustained ; any hinderance to the in- 
crease of property ; or any obstruction to the success 
of ‘an enterprise. A man suffers daniage by the de- 
struction of his corn, by the burning of his house, by 
the detention of a ship which defeats a profitable: 
voyage, or by the failure of ,a profitable undertaking. 
Damage, then, is any actual loss, or the. prevention 
of profit. It is usually and properly applied to prop- 
erty, but sometimes to reputation and other things 
which are’ valuable, But, in the latter case, injury 
is more correctly used. 

2, The value of what is lost. : 

3. Damages; in law, the estimated reparation in 
money for detriment or injury sustained ; that which 
is given or adjudged to repair a loss. - [t is the prov- 
ince of a jury to assess damages in trespass. 

DAM/AGE, v. t. [It. danneggiare ; but Norm. damager 
is to oppress.]  ~ : ‘ ae a 

To hurt or harm; to injure; to impair; to lessen 
the soundness, goodness, or valué of. Rain may dam- 
age corm or hay ; a storm may damage a ship ; a house, 
is often damaged by fire when it is not destroyed ; 

ae rains damage roads. 

DAM/AGE, v. «. To'receive harm ; to be injured or 
impaired in soundness or.value ; as, green: corn will 
damage in a mow or stack. 

DAM/AGE-A-BLE, a. ‘That may be injured. or im- 
paired ; susceptible of damage ; as, damageable goods. 

2. Hurtful ; pernicious. - hee) Y 

. ora. Hurt; impaired; injured. 
sant, from faire.]}. | 

Doing injury ; trespassing, as cattlé. Blackstone. 

DAM’AG-ING, ppr. - Injuring ; impairing. 

DAM/AR. See Dammar. 

DAM/AS-CENE, n. | [L. damascenus, from Damascus, 

1, A particular kind’ .of plum, now pronounce 
Damson ; which see. . ; 

2. It may be locally applied to other species’ of 

Jums. as 


DAM/ASK, n. [It, dommasco ; Fr, damas ; Sp. damasco}) 


from Damascus, in Syria.] ; 

1. A silk stuff, having some parts raised above the: 
ground, representing flowers and other figures, origi~ 
nally from Damascus, . 

2. A kind of wrought linen, made in Flandets, in 
imitation of damask silks. ‘ 

3. Red color, from the damask-rose..  .Fuirfaz,: 

Damask-steel is a fine steel from the Levant, chief- 
ly from Damascus, used for sword and cutlass blades. 

DAM/ASK, v, t. “To form’ flowers’ on’ stuffs ; also, to | 
variegate ; to diversify ;-as,.a bank damasked with 
flowers. ; _,. Milton, ~ 
. 2. To adorn stcel-work with figures. [See Diamas-' 
KEEN.] 

DAM’ASK-ED, (dam/askt,) pp. Variegated. with flow 
ers. 


DAL'LY, v. t. To delay; to defer; to put off; to'| DAM/ASK-EN, 


amuse till a proper opportunity ; as, to dally off the | DAM-ASK-EEN/, 
i Knoliles. j 


DAM 
v, t, -[Fr. damasquiner. See Dame 


ASK. > . 
* To make incisions in iron, steel, &¢., and fill them 
- with gold or silver wire for ornament ;“used chiefly 
for adorning sword-blades, ‘guards, locks of pistols, 
&e. ef | AP hambers, 
DAM-ASK-EEN/ED, pp. or d.. Cut-into figures and 
imlaid with gold or silver wire. 


DAM-ASK-EEN/ING, ppr. Engraving and_ adorning 


‘with gold or silver wire inlaid. 


} DAM-ASK-EEN/ING, n. ‘The. actor art of beautify-" 


ing iron or steel, by engraving and inlaying it with 


Vs gold or,silver wire. 
D. 


M/ ASK-IN, n.. ,A saber, so called from the manu- 
s ae Erase ‘a 
-ING, ppr. Variegating with flowers, 
DAM/ASK-PLUM, n. .A small black plum. 


DAM’ASK-ROSE, n. A species of rose which, is red,” 


and another which is white.- Z 
DAM/AS-SIN, z.: A kind of damask with gold and 
silver flowers. woven in the warp and. woof. Ure. 
DAME,  [Fr. dame; Sp. Port. It. dama; from Le 

domina, a mistress or governess, from domo, Gr. du- 

by Bae ‘subdue, Eng. to tame. Class Dm, No. 3, 4, 

ee Nin 

Literally, a mistress ; hence, a kndy ; a title of honor 
.toa woman. It is now generally applied to thé mis- 
tress of a family in the common ranks of life ; as ‘is 
its compound, madam. In poetry, it. is applied to a 
woman of. rank. In short, it is applied with propri- 
ety to any woman who is or has been the mistress of 
a family, and, it sometimes comprehends.women in 


general. - f 
DAME’S-VI/0-LET, ) x. A plant’ of the genus Hes- 
DAME’/WORT, peris; called also queen’s-gi 

ly-flower, or. rocket, . It is remarkable for its fragrant 

odor, and ladies are fond of having it in their apart- 


ments. , : Ls : 
DA'MLAN-ISTS, zn. pl. “In church history, the followers 
of Damianus, patriarch of. Alexandria, in ‘the fourth 
century,-who concentered all the personal attributes 
of ‘thé Father, Son,'and Holy Ghost, in the one God ; 
and therefore was accused of teaching Sabellianism, 
DAM’/MAR, x. A’ name applied to a resinous. subs 
stance obtained in the East Indies froin a species of 
Agathis or Dammara, a tree allied to the pine. 


'DAM’MED, ‘pp. ‘ Confined or shut in by méans of a 


dam. 
DAM/MING, ppr. Confining water by, means vf a 


dam... 

DAMN, (dam,) v..2. .[L. damnoy, Fr. damner} Arm. 
dauna ; It. dannare i Sp. danar; Port. danar. . The. 
Portuguese word is rendered to hutt, to damnify, te 
corrupt or spoil, to undo or ruin, to bend, to crook, to 
make mad.:.“The latter sense would seém to be from 
the L. demens, and damnum is by Vatro referred: to 
demendo, demo, which is supposed ‘to be’a compound 
of de and emo, But qu., for damno‘and condemno co-\ 
incide with the Eng. doom:] . , 

1..To sentenee ‘to eternal torments in a future 
state; to punish in hell. ” 
‘He that believeth’ not shall bé damned. — Mark xvi, . 

2, To condemn ;:to decide to be wrong ‘ox worthy 
of punishment ; to censure ; to réprobate.: - - \ 
He that doubteth is dastned if he eat, — Roni. xiv, 

3. To condemn ; to explodé ;, to decide to be bad, 
mean, ‘or.displeasing, by hissing dt-any mark of: lis: 
approbation ;.-as, to damn.a play, oy.a mean author. -« 
'.4. A word used in, profaneness’;. a term of éXecra- 


tion. oe - 
DAM’NA-BLE, «a., That. may be. damned or con- 

demned; deserving damnation; worthy of eternal, 

punishment... More generally, that which subjects or. 

renders Jiable to damnation ; as, damnable : heresies, 

2 Pet, ii.’ ni A 

Q, In a lon or tudicrous sense, odious, detestable, or 

pernicious. - : ‘ Shak. 

DAM!NA-BLE-NESS, 2.:° The state or quality of de- 


‘serving damnation. : ; 3 
DAM/NA-BLY, ‘adv. . Ina manner. to incur opel 


* punishment, or so as to exclude mercy. 


2. In alow sense, odiously ; detestably ; sometimes 
extessively. 


' DAM-NA'TION, 2, [Ey daninatio.] 


_1. Sentence, or condemnation to everlasting: pun- 
ishment in the future state; or the state of eternal 
torments. 

. How’can ye escape the damnation of hell %— Matt.xxiii, 

2. Condemnation. . Taylor. 
DAM’NA-TO-RY, @. Contaising a sentence of con- 
demnation, Waterland, 
DAM'NED, (damd_;: adj. in: serious discourse, dam!- 
ned,) pp. or a. Sentenced to everlasting punishment’ 

in a future state; condemned. : 
* 2. a. Hateful’; detestable ; abominable ; a word 
chiefly used in profanencss by persons of vulgar man- 


ners,’ 

DAM-NIF'I€, a. [See Damniry.J Procuring loss 5 
mischievous,’ ; ‘ 

DAMNI-FI-ED, ‘pp. (See Damniry.]- Injured; en- 


damaged.. : ’ 
DAM/NLF®, vt. [L. damnijico; damnum and fecio;— 
It. damnijicare.] 


DAM 


“4, To cause: loss or damage to; to hurt in estate ) 


or interest ; to injure ; to endamage ; as, to damnify 
@ man in his goods or estate. : 

2. To hurt; to injure ; to impair ; applied to the per- 
son. Spenser. 
DAM'NLFY-ING, ppr. Hurting ; injuring ; impairing. 
DAM’NING, ppr. Dooming to endless punishment; 

a condemning. 
2. a. That condemns or exposes to damnation ; as, 
a damning sin. ‘ 
DAM'NING-NESS, x. Tendency to bring damnation. 
’ , Hammond. 
DAM NUM ABS! QUE IN-JU'RI-A, [L.] Loss with- 
‘out any injury of the which the law can take cog- 
nizance __. : : 
DAMP, a. [G. dampf; D. damp ; Sw. damb ; Dan. damp, 
steam, vapor, fog, smoke ; perhaps steam is from the 
same root, from wasting; Sans. dhuma. See Class 
Dm, No, 33.] 

1. Moist ;*humid; being in a-state between dry 
and wet; as, a damp cloth ; damp air ; sometimes fog- 
gy ; as, the atmosphere is damp; but it may be damp 
without visible vapor. : 

2, Dejected; sunk ; depressed ; chilled. [Unusuat.] 
Milton. 
fog. 
Milton. 

2. Dejection ; depression of spirits ; chill. We say, 
to strike a damp. or to cast a damp, on the spirits. 
‘ Milton. 
. 3. Damps, pl. ; noxious exhalations, or rather gas- 


DAMP, x. Moist‘air; humidity ; moisture ; 


es, issuing from the earth, and deleterious or fatal to} 


animal life. These are often known to exist in wells 
which,continue long covered and not used, and in 
amines and coal-pits; and sometimes they issue from 
the old lavas of volcanoes. These damps are usually 


-the carbonic acid gas, vulgarly. called choke-damp,.} 
which instantly suffocates ; or carbureted hydrogen, 


called sire-damp. 
DAMP, v. t. ‘To moisten; to make humid, ‘or mod- 
erately wet. . a 
2. To chill; to deaden; to depress or deject ; to 
abate ;-as, to. damp the spirits; to.damp the ardor of 
ion. , Sw 
3. To weaken ; to make dull; as, to\damp.sound. 
: Bacon. 
4. To check or restrain, as action or vigor; to 
make languid ; to discourage ; as, to damp eine: 
acon. 
DAMP’ED, (dampt,) pp. Chilled; depressed ; abated ; 
weakened ; checked ; discouraged. * 
DAMP’EN, (damp’n,) v. t. To make damp or moist. 
DAMP’EN-ING, ppr. Making damp. Judge Johnson. 
DAMP’ER, zn. hat which damps or checks. \ 
* 9, A valve or sliding plate in a furnace to stop or 
lessen the quantity of air’ admitted, and thus to reg- 
ulate the heat or extinguish the fire. 
' Edwards, W. Ind. Rumford. | 
3. ‘A part of a piano-forte, by. which: the sound is. 
deadened. 


DAMPING, ppr. Chilling; deadening; dejecting ; |: 


abating ; checking; weakening % 
DAMP’ISH, a. Moderately damp, or: moist.._ 
DAMP’ISH-LY, adv. Ina dampish manner. 
DAMP/ISH-NESS, 7. A’ moderate degree of damp- 
ness; or moistness; slight humidity. 
DAMP'NESS, n. Moisture; fogginess; moistness ; 
“-moderaté. humidity; as, the dampness of the air, of 
the ground, or of a‘cloth. 
DAMPS, nz. pl. See Damp. , 
DAMP'Y, a. Dejected ; gloomy. [Little used] 2 
art 


‘ayw 

DAMW’/SEL, zn. [Fr. damoiselle and demorselle, a gentle- 
woman, and damoiscau, a spark or beau; Norm. 
damoisells, or demicelles, nobles, sons of kings, princes, 
knights, lords, ladies of quality, and damoyselcs, dam- 
sels, female infants; Sp. damisola, a young gentle- 
woman, any girl not of the lower class. The Arm. 
ma-mesell, va-mesell, or man-mesell, a woman or mad- 
am, seems to indicate that the first syllable is a pre- 
fix, and mescll, Eng. miss, a distinct word. But 
damoiselle, Norm. demicelle, from which we have dam- 
sel, is doubtless from the Italian damigella, ‘a diminu- 
tive, formed from dama, like the L. domicilium, from 
domus, and penicillus, from the root of penna. The 
Italian damiello, in the masculine gender, shows the 
Le aed of the ancient application of damsel to 
nales. 

A ee woman. Formerly, a young man or wo- 
man of nuble or genteel extraction ; as, Damsel Pepin ; 
Damsel Richard, prince of Wales. It is now used 
only of young women, and is applied to any class of 
young unmarried women, unless to the most vulgar, 
and sometimes to country girls. ; 


train of damsete she was . len, - 
Dian Bons ald, Whose Gameet la thin 7 — Rath ih. ans 

This word is rarely.used in conversation, or even 

fn prose writings of the present: day ; but it Occurs 
frequently in the Scriptures, and oN pt F 

DAM/S ON, (dam/zn,)n. [Contracted from damascene, 

the Damascus.plum. : 


. The fruit of a variety of.the Prunus domestica ; a 
small black plum 


DAN 


-- 


DAN, 7. [Sp. don. Qu. from: dominus, or ‘Ar.. is 


dauna, to be chief, to judge, Heb. Ch. Syr. and Eth. 


p71. Class Dn, No, 2, 4.] 

A title of honor equivalent to master; used by 

Shakspeare, Prior, &c., but now obsolete. ; 

DANCE, v.i. [Fr. danser ;. Sp. danzar ; Port. dangar ; 
Arm. dangzal; 't. danzare; G. tanzen; Sw. dansa; 
Dan. dandser; D. danssen; Basque, duntza; Russ. 
tantzyu.. Qu. the radical letters, and the Oriental 
y), with a casual n.]- ; 

1, Primarily, to\eap or ‘spring; hence, to leap or 
move with measured steps, reguiated by a tune, sung 
or played on a musical instrument; to leap or step 
with graceful motions of the’ body, corresponding 
with the sound of the voice or of an instrument. 

-There is a time to mourn, and a time to dance. — Eccles. iii. 

2. To leap and frisk about; to mové nimbly or up 
and down. 

To dance attendance; to wait with obsequiousness ; 
to strive to please and gain favor by assiduous atten- 
tions and officious civilities; as, to dance attendance 

" at court, 

DANCE, »v. t. 
down, or back and-forth ; to dandle; as, to dance a 
child on the knee. : * "* Bacon, 

DANCE, nz. . Ina general sense, a leaping and frisking 
about, Appropriately, a leaping or stepping with 
motions of the. body adjusted to the measure of a 
tune, particularly .by two or more .in concert. “A 
lively, brisk exercise or amusement, in which the 
movements of the persons are regulated by art, in 
figure, and by the sound of instruments, in measure. 

2. A tune hy which dancing is regulated;'as the 
minuet, the waltz, the cotillon, &c. 

DANC’ED, (danst,) pp... Moved up anu down, back- 
ward or forward, in“tneasured steps. 

DAN/CER,.n.: One who practices dancing, or is skill- 
ful in the performance. cas 

DAN/CING;-ppr. or a.’ Leaping and stepping to. the 
sound of the voice or of an inStrument ; moving’ in 
méasured-steps ; frisking about. 

DAN/CING, x. The act of moving in measured step ; 
frisking. 


DAN’CING-M&S-TER, 2, One wno teaches the art, 


of dancing. ( 

DAN/CING-SE€HOOL, n. A school in which the art 
of dancing is taugh, 

DAN’DE-LL-ON, n.. [Fr. dent de lion, lron’s ee 

A well-known plant.of the genus Leontodon, hav- 

ing a naked stalk, with one large flower. 

DAN Ee vt “TO wander about; to talk incohé- 
rently. 


DAN’DI-PRAT, zn. [Fr. dandin, a ninny;_ It. dondo- 
lone, a loiterer ; dondolo, any thing’ swinging; don- 


. dolare, to swing, to loiter. ‘I'he Sp. and Port. tonto, 
a dolt, may be of the same family. Qu. pad! 

A little fellow 5; an urchin; @ word of fondness or 

“contempt. ’ ' Johnson. 

DAN’DLE, »v. t, . [G. tandeln, to toy, to trifle, to,lounge, 
to dandle; Fr. dandiner, to jog; It. dondolare, to 
swing, to loiter; Sp. and Port. tontear, to dote, to talk 
nonsense ; Scot. dandill, dander. ‘These words seem 
to be allied. , 

1, To shake or jolt on the knee, as an infant; to 
move up and down in the hand ; literally, to amuse 
by play. - : 

Ye shall be dandled on her Imees. — Is. Ixvi, 
2. To fondle : toamuse; totreat as a child ; to toy 


with. 
1 am ashamed to be dandled thus. Adjison, 


3. To delay ; to protract by trifles. [Obs.]. Spenser. 
DAN’'DLED, pp. Danced on the knee, or in the arms ; 
fondled ; amused by trifles or play. 
DAN’/DLER, n. One who dandles or fondles children. 
DAN’DLING, ppr. Shaking and jolting on the knee ; 
moving about in play or for amusement, as an infant. 
DAN’DLING, n. Act of fondling, or jolting on the knee, 
DAN’DRUFF, n. [Qu. Sax. tan, a scab, tetter, and 
drof, sordid ; or Ft. tetgne, Arm. tign, or taign.] — 

A scurf which, forms on the head, and comes off in 
small scales or particles, 

DAN'DY,z2. [Fr. dandin, a ninny, a silly cl 

A.fop; a coxcomb ; one who. dresses himself like 
a doll, and who carries his character on his back. 

DAN’DY-ISH, a, Like-a dandy. x 
DAN’DY-ISM, n. The manners and dress of a dandy. 
DANE, 2. A native of Denmark. 

DANE/GELT, x. [Dane and gelt, geld, money.] 

In England, an annual tax formerly laid on the 
English nation, for maintaining forces to oppose the 
Danes, or to furnish tribute to procure peace. It was 
at first one shilling, afterward two, and at last seven, 
for every hide of land, except such as belonged to the 
church. — Encye. 

At a subsequent period, when the Danes became 
masters, the sia was a tax levied by the Danish 
princes on every hide of land owned by the Anglo- 
Saxons. P. Cyc. 


DANE’/WORT, n;. A plant of the genus Sambucus; : 


a species of elder, called dwarf-elder or wall-wort. 
DAN’GER, n... [Fr- Arm. Scot. danger ;, Norm. daun- 


‘DA‘OU-RITE, 2. 


DAR 


erous, dubious. This word in Scottish, according to 
Jamieson, signifies peril, power, or dominion, doubt, 
hesitation. In Chaucer, it signifies peril, and coy- 
ness, sparingness, or custody. In old English laws, 
it denotes a payment in: money by forest tenants, to 
their lord, for permission to plow and sow inthe time 
of pannage or mast-feeding. The primary sense is 
not obvious, ‘Spenser has the following couplet :~ 

‘Valiant he should be as fire, 
Showing danger more than ire.] 

Peril; risk ; hazard ;, exposure to injury, loss, pain, 
or other evil. It is easy,to boast’ of. despising death 
when there is no danger, , 

Our craft is in danger to be set at naught. — Acts xix, 
DAN/GER, v. t. To put in hazard; to expose.to loss 
or injury. Shak. But rarely used. [See ENpancen, 
which is generally used.] : : 
DAN'GER-LESS, a. Free from’ danger; without 
risk. [Little wsed.] } “~~” Sidney, 
DAN/SER-OUS, a, Perilous; hazardous; exposing 
to loss; unsafe; full of risk ; as, a dangerous voy~ 
age; a dangerous experiment, Eee 

2. Creating danger; capSing. risk of evil;, as, a 

dangcrous*man ; a dangerous conspiracy. : 


To make to dance; to move up and | DAN’GER-OUS-LY, adv. With danger ; with ‘tisk of 


evil; with exposure to injury or ruin; hazardously ; - 
verilously ; as, to be dangerously sick; dangerously 
situated. . ‘ 

DAN/GER-OUS-NESS, n. - Danger ; hazard ; peril j a 
‘state or being exposed to evil ; as, the dengerousness 
of condition, or disease.. : 

DANGLE, (dang’gl,)-v. % [Dan. dingler,.to swing 
to and fro... Qu. dandle, or.Ch..Syr. $pn.] 

_ 1, To hang loose, flowing; shaking, or waving ; 
to hang’and swing. i 
He’d rather on a gibbet dangle. Hudibras,: 

2. To-hang on any one; to be a humble, officious 
follower ; with after or about; as, to dangle about a 
woinan ; to dangle after a. mjnister for favors. 

DAN!'GLER, nx.“ One who dangles ; applied particu- 

“: larly to’men who hang about. women. 

DANGLING, ppr. or a, Hanging loosely ; busily oF 

* officiously adhering to. 

DAN/‘ISH, a. Belonging to the Danes or Denmark,. 

DAN‘ISH, ni’ The language of the Danes. 

DANK, a. [Qu. G. tunken, to dip.] 

-+ Damp; moist ; humid ; wet.. 

DANK, 7. Moisture ; humidity. 

DANK’ISH, a. ‘Somewhat damp.. 

DANK/ISH-NESS, n. Dampness; humidity. 

DA-NO/BLAN, a. Pertaining to the Danube. 

A‘mineral, called’ rubellite, resem. 
bling shorl, but differing from it in chemical charac- 
ters. , Its color is red, of various shades. *Cleaveland. 

DAP or DAPE, v.i. [Goth. daupyan, to dip. 

To drop or. let fall the bait gently into the water; 
to raise or sink it; a word used by anglers. Walton 

DA-PAT’I€-AL, a. [L. dapes.] 

_ Sumptuous in cheer. [Wot in use.]: 

DAPH’'NE, x A nymph of Diana. © ; 

DAPH'NIN, n. . The bitter principle of the Daphne 
Mezereum, discovered by Vauquelin. ‘It is obtained’ 
in small crystals, hard, transparent, of a grayish color, 
and a bitter taste. : 

DAP/LEFER, rn. [L. dapes, feast, and fero, to bear.] 

One who brings meat tothe table. Formerly, the 
title or office of the grand-master of a king’s house- 
hold. It still subsists in Germany. Encyc, 

DAP’PER, a. [D. dapper, brave, valiant; Sw. and 
Dan. tapper; G, tapfer. See Class Db, No. 13,.28.} 

Active ; nimble ; brisk ; or little and active ; neat; 
fively ; as, a dapper fellow ; a dapper spark. 

DAP’PER-LING, zn. A dwarf; a dandiprat. 

DAP’PLE, a. [Most probably allied to t2bby, and from 
dipping, or to W. davnu, to drop. The word signi- 
fies spotted, and spots are often from, dropping or 
sprinkling. ] 

Marked with spots ; spotted ; variegated with spots 
of different colors or shades of color; as, a dapple- 
bay or dapple-gxy; applied to a horse or other beast. 
It may sometimes express streaked, but this is not its 
true signification. 

DAP’PLE, v. t. To spot; to variegate with spots, 

Dapples the di hel pee af 7 Shalt 
les the drowsy east wi ts oO ° . 
The dappled pink ma Siamtiing ilps hte Prior. 

DAP!/PLED, pp. or a. Spotted ; variegated with spots 
of different colors or shades of color, 

DAP'PLING, ppr. . Variegating with spots, 

DART, i n. Afishfoundinthe Severn, Bailey. 

DARD, n. [Fr. dard.] What is thrown out, oris cast 
forward, as a dart 1s thrown. 

DARE, v. i. ; pret. Durst. . [Sax. dearran, durran; D, 
darren, durven; G. ditrfen; Sw. dierf, bold ; dierfuas 
to dare, and tras, to dare ;- Dan. tér, to dare, and: 
Wr, dry, torrid, L. torreo; Dan. térhed, dryness, bar- 
renness ; tirstig, thirsty. The German diirfen, com- 
pounded, beditrfen, signifies to want, to need, ta 
lack, and this, in Dutch, is derven. The Sw. dare, 
rash, mad, sottish, dara, to infatuate, Dan. daarer, 
-Iay be of the same family. The Gr. Sappew, and 


Milton. Share, 
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DAR 


Russ. derzayu, to dare, are evidently the same word. 
se 
Ar. ne dhaura, to be bold, audacious ; to be angry, 


or averse ; to be terrified, to flee... So in Sw. darra, 
to tremble. The sense of boldness, daring, is some- 
times from the sense of advancing ; but some of the 
senses of these words indicate the sense of receding. } 

‘To have courage for any purpose ; to have strength 
of mind or hardihood to undertake any thing; to be 
bold enough ; not to be afraid , to venture ; to be ad- 
‘venturous. ‘ 

1 dare do all thr may become s man. . 

Dare any of you go to law before the unjust ?— 1 Cor. vi. 

None of his disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? — John xxi, 

In this intransitive sense, dare is not generally fel- 
lowed by the sign to before another verb in the in- 
finitive ; though to may be used with propriety. In 
German, the verb is numbered among the auxiliaries, 
In the transitive form, it is regular, thus: 

DARE, 2. t.;.pret. and pp. Danep. To challenge; to 

provoke ; to defy ; as, to dare a man to fight. 


oe DAR 


2. To obsciire ; to cloud. 
His confidence seldom darkened his foresight. 
.3, To make black. 
The locusts darkened the land. ~Ex. x, 
4, To make dim; to deprive of vision. 
é Let their eyes be darkened. — Rom. xi. 
5. To render gloomy; as, all joy is darkened. Is.. 
Xxiv. 
6. To deprive of intellectual vision; to render ig- 
norant or stupid. 
Their foolish heart was darkened. — Rom. }. 
Having the understanding darkened. — Eph. fv. 
.7. To obscure ; to perplex ; to render less clear or 
intelligible. 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge ? 
_ Job xxxviii- 
8. To render less White or clear; to tan; as, a 
burning sun darkens the complexion. 
9. To sully ; to make foul. Tillotson. 


Bacon, 


DARK’EN, v. 7. To grow dark or darker; also, to 


grow less white or clear. 


DAS 


To prepare, or to_order ; or'to try; to endeavor; to P 
prove; to apply to the contest. [ Obs.] 


i Carew. S self Shale, 
DAR/REIN, a. [Corrupted from Fr. ier.] 
Last ; as, darrein continuance, the last continu- 
ance. Bouvier. 


DART, 7x. [Fr. dard; Arm. dared or dard; It. Sp. and 
*Port. dardo; Russ, drot. In Sw. dart is a dagger, 
The word is from some verb signifying to throw or 
thrust. .In Gr. dopv is a spear or lances) 
1, A pointed, missile weapon, to be thrown by the 
hand ; a short lance. 
2, Any missile weapon ; 
wounds. : 
And from about her shot darts of desire. 
DART, v.t. To throw a pointed instrument with a 
sudden thrust ; as, to dart a javelin. Dryden. 
2. To throw suddenly or rapidly; to send; to 
emit; to shoot; applied to small objects which pass 
ea a J as, the sun darts his beams on the 
earth. 
Of what ill eyes malignant glances dart, Pope: 


DART, v. i. To fly or shoot, as a dart ; to fly rapidly. 


’ en. 
that which pierces and 


DARK’EN-ED, (dirk’nd,): pp. Deprived of light ; ob- 
scured ; rendered dim; made black; made ignorant. 
DARK’EN-ER, n. That which darkens. 
‘DARKEN-ING, -ppr. - Depriving of light; obscuring ; 
making black, or less white or clear ; clouding. 
DARK’-EY-ED, (-ide,) @. Having dark eyes. 
DARK’-HOUSE, nz. An old word for a mad-house. 


2. To spring and run with velocity; to start sud- 
denly cnd run ; as, the deer darted from the thicket. 
of tas. mn. A scab or ulceration under the china 


Time, I dare thee to discover 
Such a youth, and such a lover, Dryden, 
To dare larks ; to catch them by means of,a look- 
ing-glass, or by keeping a bird of prey hovering aloft, 
which keeps them in amaze till caught by a net 
thrown over them; to terrify or amaze. 
Dryden. 


’ \of lambs. ; Farm. Encyc. 
RT’ED, pp. Thrown or hurled, as a pointed in- 
strument ; sent with velocity. 


Johnson. DART’ER, n. One who throws a dart. 


DARE, n. Defiance ; challenge. {Jot used.] Shak, |DARKISH, a. Dusky ; somewhat dark. | Shak. |" 9. A Brazilian bird, of the Pelican family, which 

DARE, x. A small fish, the same as the rn pia Ss det Z Being in the dark, or without ight darts into the water after its prey.’ Parthagto Me 
Hacye. Johasom. 1 ty ad ‘ iiton. Shak. | DART’ING, ppr. Throwing, as a dart ; hurling darts; 

DARED, pp. Challenged ; defied. 4 DARK’LY, adv. Obscurely ; dimly ; blindly; uncer-| — flying rapidly. 8 aed 6 > 


tainly ; with imperfect light, clearness, or-knowl- 
edge. 
TheyJearn only what tradition has darkly conveyed to them. 
Anon. 
DARK/-MIND-ED, a. Having a dark, close, or re- 
vengeful mind. Baxter. 
DARK’NESS, n.' Absence of light. 
And darkness was on the face of the deep. —Gen, b. 


DART'ING-LY, adv. Rapidly ; like a darts 
DAR’/TROUS, a, [Fr. dartre, tetter.] 
A vague term relating to askind of cutaneous dis- 
ease of no definite character. : 
DASH, v.¢t. [In Dan. dask signifies a blow ; in Sw. 
daska, to strike ; in Scot. dusch, torush, In Persian, 


ou. 


DARE/FUL, a. Full of defiance, | ee used,] Shak, 

DAR’ER, n. One who dares or defies. 

DAR‘I€, x. A gold coin of Darius the Mede, value 
about 556 cents. 

DAR/ING, n. A bold act; a hazardous attempt. 

Southey. 

DAR/ING, ppr. Having- courage sufficient for a pur- 

pose ; challenging; defying. 


2. a, Bold; courageous ; intrepid ; fearless ; ad- 
venturous ; brave ; stout. 
Grieve not, 0 daring prince, that noble heart. Pope. 
3. Audacious ; impudently bold. and defying, as 
in heaven-daring, defying almighty power. 
DAR/ING-LY, adv. Boldly ; courageously ; fearless- 
ly ; impudently. - 
The principles of our holy religion are daringly attacked from 
- the press, Anon. 
DAR/ING-NESS, z. Boldness; courageousness ; au- 
daciousness, es 


DARK, a. [Sax. deorc; Ir. dorcha; Pers. x syd tirah, 


o - 
dark ; Be 25 tarik, dark, darkness. See Class 


Dr, No, 15.] 
1. Destitute of light; obscnre. 
phere is one which prevents vision. .- 
2. Wholly or partially black; having the quality 
opposite to white ; as, a dark color or substance: 
3. Gloomy ; disheartening ; having unfavorable 
prospects ; as, a dark time in political affairs. 
There is, in every true woman’s heart, a spark of heavenly fire, 


which beams and blazes in the dark hour of adversity. 
Irving. 


«1 dark atmos- 


4. Obscure; not easily understood or’ explained ; }. 


as, a dark passage in an author; a dark saying. 

5. Mysterious; as, the ways of Providence are 
often dark to human reason. é 

6. Not enlightened with knowledge ; destitute of 
learning and science; rude; ignorant; as, a dark 


age. 
7. Not vivid ; partially black. Lev. xiii. 
8. Blind. [Jot in use.] yi 
9. Gloomy ; not cheerful ; as, a dark temper. 
Addison. 
10. Obscure ; concealed; secret ; not understood ; 
as, a dark design. 
11. Unclean ; foul. Milton. 


DARK!-SOUL-ED, a. Havin 
DARK’-WORK-ING, (-wurk 


DAR'LING, a. 


DAR/LING, 2. 


DARN, 2. 


2. Obscurity ; want of clearness or perspicuity ; 
that quality or state which renders any thing difficult 
to be understood ; as, the darkness of counsels, 

3. A state of being intellectually clouded ; igno- 
rance. 

Men love darkness rather than light. —John iil. 

4, A private place ; secrecy; privacy. 

What J tell you in darkness, that speak ye ih light. — Matt. x. 


5. Infernal gloom ; hell; a, atter darkness. Matt, 
xxii. 
* 6. Great trouble and distress ; calamities ; perplex- 
ities. 

"A day of clouds and thick darkness. —Joel ii, Ys. vill. 


7. Empire of Satan. 
‘Who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, — Col, 1: 


8. Opaqueness, . 
Land of darkness; the grave. Job X. 


DARK’SOME, (dark’sum,)a. Dark ; gloomy ; obscure ; 


as, & darksome house ; a darksome cloud. 

Milton. _ Dryden. 
a dark soul, 

ing,) a - Working in 

darkness, or in secrecy. Shak- 
[Sax. deorling ; 
which primarily denotes likeness, and, in some wor 
is a diminutive. Soin G. liebling, loveling, D. lieve- 
ling. See Dram] : ae 

Dearly beloved ; favorite; regarded with F at 
Kindness and tenderness; as, @ darling child; a 
darling science. foe Watts. 
One much beloved ;-a favorite ; as, 
that son was the darling of his father. 


DARN, v..t. [W. darn; Arm. darn; Fr. darne ; a piece 


or patch. ] F 

To mend a rent or hole, by imitating the texture of 
the cloth or stuff with yarn or thread.and a needle ; 
to sew together with yarn or thread. 4§t is used par- 
ticularly of stockings, Gay. Swift. 
A place mended by darning. 


deor, dear, and ling : 
8, 


3 taz or tauz, is an assault on an enemy. See 


Class Ds, No. 3, 4, 5, 14, 22, 30, 31, 40. 
1. To strike suddenly or violently, whether throw- 
ing or falling ; as, to dash one stone against another, 
Bacon. 
Lest chou dash thy foot against a stone. — Matt. iv. 


2. To strike and bruise or break ; to break by col- 
lision ; but usually with the words in pieces. 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces, a3 a potter’s vessel. — Ps, ii, 


3. To throsv water suddenly, in separate portions ; 
as, to dask water on the head. : 

4. To bespatter; to sprinkle; as, to dash a gare 
ment. : Shak. 
5. To strike and break or disperse. 


At once the brushing oars and brazen prow 
Dash up the sandy waves,.aud ope the depth below. 


6. To mix and reduce or adulterate by throwing in, 
another substance ; as, to dash wine with water ; the 
story is dashed with fables. 

7. To form or sketch out in haste, carelessly. _ 


* Pope. 

8. To erase at a stroke; to strike out; to blot out 
or obliterate ; as, to dash out a line or word. Pope. 

9. To break ; to destroy ; to frustrate; as, to dash 
all their schemes and hopes. : 

10. Lo confound ; to confuse ; to put to shame; to 
abash; to depress by shame or fear; as, he was 
dashed at the appearance of the judge. 


Dash-the proud gamester in his gilded car.. Pope. 


DASH, »v.%. To strike, break, pec and fly off; as, 


agitate water and it will dash over the sides of a ves- 
sel; the waves dashed over the side of -the ship, 

2. To nish, strike and break, or scatter; as, the 
waters dash down the precipice. 

3. To rush with violence, and break through; as, 
he dashed into the enemy’s ranks; or, he dashed 
through thick and thin. 


DASH, x. Collision; a violent striking of two bodies ; 
as, the dash of clouds. Thomson. 

2, Infusion ; admixture; something thréwn into 

another substance ;'as, the wine has a dash of 


water. 
Tnnocence with a dash of folly. Addison, 


3. Admixture; as, red with a dash of purple. 
4, A rushing, or onset, with violence ; as, to make 
@ dash upon.the enemy. 


DARN/ED, pp. Mended by imitating the texture of 
the cloth. ic? 

DAR/NEL, x. A plant of the genus Lolium, a kind 
of grass; the most remarkable species are the red 
darnel, or rye-grass, and the white darnel, 

DARN’‘ER, x. One who mends by darning. 

DARNI/ING, ppr. Mending in imitation of the origi- 
nal texture; sewing together, as a torn stocking, or 


12, Opaque. But dark and opaque are not synony- 
mous. Chalk is opaque, but not dark. 
13. Keeping designs concealed. 
N The dark, unrelenting Tiberius. Gibbon, 
DARK, xn. (Sans, tareki.}] Darkness; obscurity ; the 
absence of light. We say, we can hcar in the dark, 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ?— Ps, Ixxxviii, 


i cloth. 5, A sudden stroke} a blow; an act 
2. Obscurity ; setrecy ; a state unknown; as. 1 ; " a! 3 ° 
gos wanevin pss, 3 5 ? Be eS: n. The act of mending, as a hole in a Bhe takes upon her bravely at first deek. Shak. 


3. Obscurity ; a Siaife of ignorance ; as, we are all 
in the dark. ; 
DARK, v.t. To datkem; to obscure. [ Obs.] 
DARK’-BROW-ED,, aw, Stern of aspect; frowning ; 
as, dark-browed Ho! 3 Percy’s Mas 


DARK’-€6L-OR-ED;"¢-kullurd,) a, Having a dark i 


hue, im: 
DARK'EN, (dark’n,) v. t. [Sax. adeorcian.] 

1. To make dark; to deprive of light; as, close 
the shutters and darken the room. 


DAR’/RAIN, v. t. [Norm. dareigner, derener, dereigner, 


deraigner, to prove, to testify, to clear himself, to in- 
stitute ; noun, darreiz, or derene, or d’reigne, proof; 
also, derreiner, to endeavor. In Chaucer, the word 
is interpreted to contest. 

But for thou art a worthy gentil knight, 

And wilnest to darraine hire by bataille. 
The word is probably compound. But neither the 
origin nor the signification is obvious.]} 


DASH’-BOARD. 


6. A flourish; blustering parade; as, the -young 
fop made a dash. [Vulgar.] 

7. A mark or line, in writing or printing, noting a 
break: or stop in the sentence; as in Virgil, quos 
ego—j; ora pause ; or the division of the sentence. 

8. In music, a small mark [thus ] denoting that 
the note over which it is placed is to be performea 
in a short, distinct manner. " -- Brande. 

, 2. A board placed'on the fore part 
of a chaise; sleigh, or other vehicle; to prevent water, 
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mud, or snow, from being thrown upon those in the 
vehicle by the heels of the horses. 

DASH’ED, (dasht,) pp. 
against ; bruised, broken, or scattered, by collision ; 
besprinkled ; mixed or adulterated ; erased ; blotte 
out; broken; cast down ; confounded ; abashed. 

DASH’ING,. ppr. Driving and striking against ; strik- 
ing suddenly or violently ;, breaking or scattering by 
collision; infusing; mixing; confounding; blotting 
out; rushing. © ; 

. 2a. Rushing; driving; blustering; making a 
dash; as, a dashing fellow. : 
3. a. Precipitate ; rushing carelessly on. Burke. 
read nm. [In Sax. adastrigan is to frighten, to 
eter, 4 : 
Skea 3a poltroon ; one who meanly shrinks 
from danger. 3 Dryden. 

DAS/TARD, a. Cowardly ; meanly shrinking from 
danger. : 

> Curse on their dastard souls. Addison. 

DAS’/TARD, v. t. To make cowardly ; to intimidate ; 
to dispirit. Dryden, | 

DAS'TARD-IZE, v. t. To make cowardly. Howell. 

DAS/TARD-IZ-ED, pp. Made cowardly. 

DAS’TARD-IZ-ING, ppr. Making cowardly. 

DAS’/TARD-LI-NESS, nr. [from dastardly.] Coward- 

_‘liness. Barrett. 

DAS/TARD-LY, a. Cowardly ; meanly timid ; base; 

« sneaking. ° .* - Herbert. 

‘DAS/TARD-NESS, n. Cowardliness ; mean timor- 

+ gusness. P : , : 

DAS'TARD-Y, 2. Cowardliness ; base timidity. 

DAS’Y-URE, x. (Gr. ducus and wvpa.]_ A quadruped 
of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land, allied to 
the opossum. ‘ Ses. 

DA'TA, x. pl. [L. daia, given.] : 


. Things given, or admitted ; quantities, penciviey, , 


or facts given, known, or admitted, by which to fin 
things or results unknown. 7 : 
DA-TA/RI-A, n.. The papal chancery at Rome, from 
which all bulls are issued, so called from the sub- 
Scription, Datum apud Sanctum Petrum, i. e., in the 
Vatican. Encyc. Am. ' 


DA'TA-RY,n. A high officer of the chancery of Rome, 


who affixes the datum Rome to the pope’s bulls. 

2. The employment of a datary. 
DATE, zn. [Fr. date; It. and Sp. data; L. 
from do, to give ; Sans. da, datu.] > au , 
1. That addition to a writing which specifies the 


datum, given; 


year, month, and day, when it was given or execu- | 


ted. In letters, it notes the time when they are writ- 
ten or sent; in deeds, contracts, wills, and other pa- 
pers, it specifies the time of execution, and, usually, 
the time from which they are to take effect and op- 
erate on the rights of person. ‘To the date-is usually 
added the name of the place where.a writing is exe- 
cuted, and this is sometimes included in the term date. 
2. Fhe time when any event happened, when any 
thing was transacted, or when any thing is to be 
done; as, the date ofa battle; the date of Cesar’s 
arrival in Britain. hi 
3. End; conchusion.. . { Unusual] 
What time would spare, froin steel receives its date, Pope. 
4, Duration ; continuance ; as, ages of endless date. 
mite & Milton. 
DATE, ». t... To write or note the time when a letter 
is written, or a writing executed; to express, in an 


instrument, the year, month, and day, of its execu- |: 


tion, and, usually, the place; as, to date a letter, a 
bond, a deed, or a charter. + 

2. To note or fix the time of an event or transac- 
tion. Historians datg the fulfillment of a prophecy at 
different periods. . . 

3. To note the-time when something begins; as, 
to date a disease, or a calamity, from a certain cause, 

DATE, v.% To reckon J , 
'  . To. begin ; to have origin, 
The Batavian republic dates from the successes of the, French 
arms, E. Everett. 
DATE, n. [Fr. datte, for dacte; It. dattero; Sp. datil ; 
L. dactylus; Gr. daxrvdos.] + 

The fruit of the great palm-tree, or date-tree, the 
Phenix dactylifera, ‘This fruit is somewhat in the 
shape of an acorn, composed of a thin, light, glossy 
membrane, somewhat pellucid and yellowish, con- 
taining a soft, pulpy fruit, firm and sweet, esculent 
and wholesome, and in this is inclosed a hard kernel. 

DATE’-TREE, n. The tree that bears dates ; the great 
palm-tree, . Y 

DAT‘ED, pp. Having the time of writing or execu- 
tion specified ; having the time of happening noted. 

DATE’LESS, a, Waving no date; having no fixed term. 

DAT’ER, zn. One that dates. [ Shak. 

DAT'‘ING, ppr. Expressing the time of writing, or of 
executing, a paper or instrument ; noting the time of 
happening, or originating. 

DA/TIVE, a. orn. [L. dativus, from do, to give.] 

In Porte: a term applied to the case of nouns 
which usually follows verbs that express giving, or 
some act directed to an object. Thus, datur tibi, it is 
given to you ; missum est illi, it was sent to him ; fecit 
mihi, he made, or did, to, or for, me; loquebatur tllis, 
he spoke to them. It also follows other words’ ex- 


Struck violently ; driven |" 


DAU 


DAY 


pecsing. something to be given to a person, or for his; DAUNT’LESS, a. Bold; fearless; not timid; not dis- 


enefit ; as, utilis vobis, useful to you. In English, 
this relation is expressed by to or for. 
Dative executor ; in law, one appointed by the judge 
of probate ; an administrator. . 

DAT‘O-LITE, jn. A mineral, occurring in small, 

DATH'O-LITE, complex, glassy crystals, usually 
colorless, or a little yellowish. It consists of silica, 
boracic acid, and lime, with five ent. of water. 

A variety presenting botryoidal or mammillary forms 
is called botryolite. Dana. 

DA’TUM, 2.; pl. Data. [L.] Something given or ad- 
mitted. [See Patel}: 

DA’/TUM-LINE, x. In civil pngineer se, the horizon- 
tal or base line, from which the surface-points are 
reckoned, or measured, in the plan of a railway, &c. 

5 Gilbert. 

DA-TWRA STRA-MO'NI-UM, n. The thorn-apple, 
a plant yielding seed of a medicinal quality. 

DA-TU’/RI-NA, )n. An alkaloid obtained from Datu- 

DA-TU’/RI-A, : ra stramonium, now supposed to be 

DA-TO’RINE, identical with Atropina. 

DAUB, v. t. [W. dwbiaw, to daub; dwb, mortar; Ir. 
dobhaimh, to daub ; doib, plaster ; allied probably to 
Fr. dauber, to strike, that is, to throw or put on, and 
the root of this word probably occurs, contracted, in 
the L. indua.}- 

1, To smear with soft; adhesive matter; to plaster ; 
to cover with mud, slime, or other soft substance. 


She took for him an ark of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime 
* and with pitch, — Ex. ii, 


Twill break down the wall ye have daubed with untempered 


mortar. — Ezek. xiii, 
2. To paint coarsely. 


If a picture is daubed with many bright colors, the vulgar ad- 
mire it. Watts. 


3. To cover with something gross or specious ; to 
disguise with an artificial covering. © 

So smooth he daubed his vice with show of virtue. Shak. 

* 4, Tolay or put on without.taste; to deck awk- 
ey or ostentatiously, or to load with affegted 
nery. 


Let him be daubed with lace. Dryden. 
5. To flatter grossly. 
“Conscience will not daub nor flatter. South, 


DAUB, v..% To practice gross flattery; to play the 
hypocrite, Shak. 
DAUB/ED, (dawhbd,) pp. Smeared with soft, adhesive 

matter ; plastered ; painted coarsely ; disguised ; load- 

ed with ill-chosen finery. ; 
DAUB/ER, n. One who daubs; a coarse painter; a 
. low and gross flatterer. ; : 
DAUB’/ER-Y,) zn. A daubing; any thing artful. _ 
DAUB/RY. Shak. 


DAUB'ING, ppr. Plastering; painting coarsely ; dis- 


guising clumsily ; decking ostentatiously ; flattering 
grossly. c . 
DAUBI/ING, n. Plastering; coarse painting; gross 
flattery. 4 ‘ 
DAUB’Y, a. glutinous; slimy; adhesive. 
i ‘ : p ‘ Dryden, 
DAUGH'TER, (daw’ter,) . [Sax dohter; D, dogter; 
- G, tochter; Sw.and Dan. dotter; Gr. @vyarnp ; Goth. 
u-Us 


dauhtar ; Russ. doch; Pers. ‘yas 4 dochtar, a daugh- 
Dosa 
ter; also, CasS4 docht, daughter, and a virgin ; also, 
strength, power; Sans. dugida, or duhita. The latter 
words coincide with the Sax. dugan, to avail, to be 
good ; dugoth, strength, grace, L. decus, See Dz- 
CENCY.] : : 
1. The female offspring of a mari or woman ; a fe- 
‘male child of any age... Tee ts Ay 
2, A daughter-in-law ;:a son’s wifé. Ruth iii. 
3. A woman ; pl. female inhabitants, 
Dinah went out to see the daughiérs of the land, — Gen. xxxiv. 


4. A female descendant; lineage of females. 
Luke i. . 3 i 
5. The female penitent of a confessor. Shak. 
This word is used, in Scripture, for the inhabitants 
of a city or country, male and female. Js. xvi. 2. 
Jatt. xxi, Also, aterm of affection or kindness. 
Daughter, be of good comfort, — Matt. ix. 


DAUGH'TER-LI-NESS, x. The state of a daugh- 
ter. : - More. 

- 2. The conduct becoming a daughter. 

DAUGH’TER-LY, a. Becoming a daughter; dutiful. 

DAUK. Sce Dawx. : [ Cavendish. 

DAUNT, v. t. [In Scot. dant, danton, signify to sub- 
due.. In Dan. daaner, Sw. dana, signifies to faint or 
swoon. Qu. L. domito, Fr. dompter, contracted.] 

To repress or subdue courage; to intimidate ; to 
dishearten ; to check by fear of danger. It expresses 
less than fright and terrify. 

Some presences daunt and discourage us. Glanville. 
DAUNT'’ED, pp. Checked by fear; intimidated. 
DAUNT’LNG, ppr. Repressing courage ; intimidating ; 

disheartening. 


Viscous ; 


DAUNT’LES 


couraged ; a8, a dauntless hero ; a dauntless spirit. 
s-LY, adv. Ina bold, fearless manner. 
DAUNT’LESS-NESS, n. Fearlessness ; intrepidity. 


DAU'PHIN, n. [Fr. dauphin, a dolphin; L. delphin, 


delphinus ; Gr. deXdiv; It. delfino; Sp. delfin.] 
The eldest son of the king of France, and pre- 
sumptive heir of the crown. Since the dethrone- 
ment of the elder branch of the Bourbon family, in 
1830, the title has been discontinued. P. Cyc. 

DAU’‘PHIN-ESS,2. The wife or lady of the dauphin. 

DA’VID-ISTS, ‘dn. pl. The followers of 

DA'VID GEOR/GI-ANS, §- David George; a sect of 
quiet mystics in the 16th century, who were accused 
of very erroneous sentiments. 

DA-Vi/NA, n. Anew Vesuvian mineral, of a hexahe- 
dral form and Jaminar texture ; so called in honor of 
Sir H. Davy. It is the same with zepheline, 
which see. 

DAV‘IT, x. A beam used on board of ships; as a 
crane to hoist the flukes of the anchor to the top of 
the bow, without injuring the sides of the ship ; an 
operation called fishing the anchor. 

The term is also applied to pieces of timber or 
iron, projecting over a ship’s side or stern, having 
tackle to raise a boat by ; these are called boat davits. 

Totten, 

DAW,n. Aword that is found in the compound names 
of many species of birds ; as, the jackdaw ; the blue 
daw ; the purple daw. 

DAW, v. i. To dawn. [Wot in use.] [See Dawn. 

DAW’DLE, v.i. To waste time ; to trifle. (Ober} 

DAW’DLER, n. Atrifler. [Obds.] 

DAW‘'ISH, adv. Like a daw. 
DAWK, 7. A hollow, rupture, or incision in fimber, 
(Local. * Moxon, 

om indoo dak.} The mail post in India. 

DAWK, v. t. To cut or mark with an incision. 

* [I know not that this word is used in America.} : 

DAWN,v.i. [Sax. dagian; G. tagen; D.daagen; Sw.. 
dagas ; from the root of day, whichsee. The primary 
sense is, ta shoot, as rays ; hence, to open or expand, 
to shine, We'observe in this word the n of the 
Saxon infinitive is retained. 

1. To begin to grow light in the morning; to grow 
light ; as, the day dawns; the morning dawns. 
It began’ to dawn toward ths first day of the weck,— Matt. 

xxviii. Usiae > Ty 

2..To begin} to open or éxpand ; to begin to show 
intellectual ligft, or knowledge ; as, the genius of the 

youth begins to dawn. 
When life awakes and dawns at every line. 


3. To glimmer obscurely. Locke. 
4. To begin to open Or appgar, Dryden. 
DAWN, 7. The break of day; the first appearance of 
light in the morning. 
They arose aboutthe dawn of day. —Josh. vi. 

The word may express the whole time from the 
first appearance of light to sunrise. 

2, First opening or expansion ; first appearance of 
intellectual light ; as, the dawn of genius, intellect, 
or mental powers. , i 

3. Beginning ; rise ; first appearance; as, the dawn 
of time. Eat : Shak. 

4, A feeble or incipient light ; first beams. 

These tender circumstances diffuse a dawn of serenity over the 

soul. Pope. 
DAWN'ING, ppr. or a. Growing light; first appear- 
ing luminous ; opening; as,the dawning day. - 

2. Opening; expanding; beginning to show intel- 
lectual light’; beginning. 

DAWN’/ING, n, The first appearance of light in the 
morning. 
' 2, The first opening or appearance of the intellect-. 
ual powers; beginning; as, the first dawning of no- 
tions in the understanding. Locke. 

DAY, n.. (Sax. deg, deg, dag: Goth. dags; D. dag; 
G. tag; Sw. dag ; Dan. dag ; Sans. dyu ; Celtic di, dia; 
W. dydh ; Lat. dies. See Dawn,] 

i. That part of the time of the earth’s revolution 
on its axis, in which its surface is presented to the 
sun ; the part of the twenty-four hours when it is 
light ; or the space of time between the rising and 
setting of the sun; called the artifictal day. 

And God culled the light day. — Gen. i. 


9. The whole time or period of one revolution of 
the earth on its axis, or twenty-four hours ; called the 
natural day. ; 

And the evening and the morning were the first day. Gen. f 

In this sense, the day may commence at any period 
of the revolution. The Babylonians began the day 
at sunrising; the Jews, at sunsetting; the Egyp 
tians, at midnight, as do several nations in modern 
times, the British, French, Spanish, American, &c. 
This day, in reference to civil transactions, is called 
the civil day. Thus with us the day when a legal 
instrument is dated, begins and ends at midnight. 

The sidercal day, is the period in which the earth 
makes one. complete revolution on its axis, and is 
about four minutes shorter than the mean solar day, 
owing to the motion of the sun in its a 


Pope. 
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DAY 


so ---— 
3. Light sunshine. 
Let « walk honestly, as In the day. — Rom. xill. 


4. Time ‘pecified ; any period of time distinguished 
from other time ; age; time with reference to the 
existence of a person or thing. He was auseful man 
in his day. : 

In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. —Gen, il. 

In this sense, the plural is often used ; ag, from the 
days of the judges; in the days of our fathers, In 

‘this sense, also, the word is often equivalent to life, 
or earthly existence. ‘ : &, 

5, The contest of a day ; battle ; or day of combat. 
The day is his own, He won the day; that is, he 
gained the victory. 

6. An appointed or fixed time. 

If my debtors do not keep their day. Dryden, 

7. Time of commemorating an event ; anniversary ; 
the same day of the month, in any future year. We 
celebrate the day of our Savior’s birth. : 

Day by day; daily ; every day ; each day in suc- 
Cession ; continually ; without intermission of a day. 

Day by day we magnify thee. Common Prayer. 

.But or only from day to day ; without certainty of 
Continuance ; temporarily. ; Shak. 

To-day, adv. [Sax. to-deg.] On the present day ; 
this day ; or at the present time. 

Day of grace; in theology, the time when mercy 
is offered to sinners. 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. — 

Ps, xcv. y 

Days of grace; in law, are days granted by the 
court for delay, at the prayer of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, Encye. 

Three days, beyond the day named in the writ, in 
which the person summoned may appear and answer. 

Blackstone. 

Days of grace; in commerce, a customary number 
of days, in Great Britain and America three, allowed 
for the payment of 2 note or bill of exchange, after 
it becomes due. A-.note due on the seventh of the 
Month is payable on the tenth. 

The days of grace are different in different coun- 
tries. In France, they are ten; at Naples, eight; at 
Venice, Amsterdam, and Antwerp, siz; at Ham- 
burg,.twelve; in Spain, fourteen; in Genoa, thirty. 

Encyc. 
Day in court, is a day. for the appearance of parties 
in a suit. 
«. Days in bank; in England, days of appearance in 
athe Court of Common Bench. Days in‘court are gen- 
erally at the distance of about a week from each 
ther, and have reference to some festival of the 
"church. On some oné of these days in bank, all orig- 
-inal writs must be made returnable. Blackstone. 
DAY'-BEAM, n. The light of the day. Bowring. 
DAY'-BED, n.° A bed uséd for idleness, indulgence, or 
. fest, during the day: Shak. 
DAY'-BOOK, x. A journal of accounts; a book in 
which are recorded the debts and credits or accounts 
of ile day. ; 
DAY'-BREAK, a. The dawn or first appearance of 
‘light in the morning. 
DAY'-€G6AL, 2, A name given by miners ta the upper 
stratum of coal. . Encyc. 
DAY'-DREAM, x. A vision to the waking senses. - 
ason, 
DAY’-FPLOW-ER, z. The‘popular name of a genus 
of plants, the Commelina. Muhlenberg. 
DAY’-FLY, n. One of a genus of insects that live 
‘one day only, or a very short time, called Ephemera. 
“The species. are numerous, some of which live 
scarcely an hour, others several days. . Encyc. 
DAY'-FLY-ER, n. An animal that flies in the day- 


time. : 
DAY’-LA-BOR, #. ‘Labor hired or performed by the 


day. 
DAY_LA'BOR-ER, m. One who works by the day. 
DAY’LIGHT, (-lite,) n..The light of the day ; the 

light of the sun, as opposed to that of the moon or 

of a lamp or candle: Y 
DAY’-LIL-Y, 72. The same with asphodel. Johnson. 

A species of Hemerocallis. Botany. 
DAY’'LY, a. The more regular orthography of Dairy. 
DAY’-MAID, n. A dairy maid. . Shak. 
DAYS'MAN, nx. An umpire or arbiter; a mediator. 
Neither is there any daysman. betwixt us, — Job ix. 


DAY'-SPRING, n. The dawn ; the beginning of the 


day, or first appearance of ‘light. 

Whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us, — Luke i. 
DAY’-STAR, n. The morning star, Lucifer, Venus; 
the star which precedes the morning light. Milton. 
DAY'-TIME, x. The time of the sun’s light on the 

earth ; opposed to night. ‘ 
DAY'-WEA-RI-ED, (da/wé-rid,) a, Wearied with the 
labor of the day. Shak. 
DAY'-WOM-AN, 2. A dairy maid. 
DAY'-WORK, (-wurk,) 2. Work by the day; day- 


labor. ‘ 
DAY?S!-WORK, n, The work of one day. Among 

seamen, the account or reckoning of a ship’s course 

for twenty-four hours, from noon to noon. Encyc. 
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DAZ/ZLB, ». t. 


DEA 


DAZE, v.t. [Qu. Sax. dwes, dysi, dysig, Eng. dizzy. 

See Daz2ve.] ; 

To overpower with light; to dim or blind by too 
strong a light, or to render the sight unsteady. 
Not now used, unless in poetry. Dryden. 
DAZE, n. Among miners, a glittering stone. 
n Sax. dwes is dull, stupid, foolish ; 
dwescan, to extinguish ; dysi or dysig, dizzy.] 

1. To overpower with light; to hinder distinct 
vision by intense light; or to cause to shake; to 
render unsteady, as the sight. We say, the bright- 
ness of the sun dazzles the eyes or the sight. 

2. To strike or surprise with a bright or intense 
light; to dim or blind by a glare of light, or by 
splendor, in a literal or figurative sense ; as, to be 


dazzled by resplendent glory, or by a brilliant ex-" 


pression. 
DAZ’ZLE, v. i. To be overpowered by light; to shake 
or be unsteady ; to waver, as the sight. 


I dare not trust these eyes ; 
They dance in mists, and dazzle with surprise. 


Dryden. 


DAZ'ZLED, pp. ora. Made wavering, as the sight; 


overpowered or dimmed by a too strong light. 
DAZ'ZLE-MENT, n. The act or power of dazzling. 
Not used. Donne. 

DAZ'ZLING, ppr. or a. Rendering unsteady or waver- 
ing, as the sight ; overpowering by a strong light; 
striking with splendor. . 

DAZ'/ZLING-LY, adv. In a dazzling manner. 

DE, a Latin prefix, denotes a moving from, separa- 
tion ; as in debark, decline, decease, deduct, decamp. 
‘Hence, it often expresses a negative, as in derange. 
Sometimes it augments the sense, as in deprave, de- 
spoil. It coincides nearly in sense with the French 
des and L. dis. : 

The Latin phrase de jure denotes by right; de 
facto in fact, or actually existing. ; 

DEA'E€ON, (dé/kn,) x. [L. diaconus, from Gr. dra- 
xovos, @ minister or servant; dca, by, and xovew, to 
serve ; Fr. diacre; Arm. diagon; It. and Sp. diacono ; 
D. diaken.]} , : ; 

1. A person in the lowest degree of holy orders. 
The office of deacon was instituted by the apostles, 
Alcts vi., and seven persons were chosen, at first, to 
serve at the feasts of Christians, and distribute bread 
and wine to the communicants, and to minister to 
the wants of the poor. : 5 

In the Roman Catholic church, the office of the dea- 
cons is to incense the officiating priest ; to lay the 
corporal on ‘the altar; to receive the cup from the 
subdeacon, and present it to the person officiating ; 
to incense the choir; to receive the pax from the 
officiating prelate, and carry it to the subdeacon; 
and at the pontifical mass, to put the miter on the 
bishop’s head. Encyc. 

In the church of England, the office of deacons is 
declared to be to assist the priest in administering 
the holy communion ; and their office in Presbyterian 
and Independent churches is to distribute the bread 
and wine to the communicants. In the latter, they 
are elected by the members of the church. : 
- 2. In Scotland, an overseer of the poor, and the 

* master of an incorporated company. : 

DEA’€ ON-ESS, (dé/kn-ess,) x A female deacon in 
the primitive church. © Encyc. 

DEA/EON-RY, n. The office, dignity, or minis- 

DEA’/€ON-SHIP,$ try of a deacon or nes 

CYC. 

DEAD, (ded,) a. [Sax. dead, probably contracted from 
pal See D. dood; G. todt; Sw. ddd; Dan. did. See 
1E.| 4 f 
1. "Deprived or destitute of life ; that ‘state of a 

being, animal or vegetable, in which the organs of 

motion and life have ceased to perform their func- 
tions, and have become incapable of performing 
thein, or of being restored to a state of activity. 

"+ “Phe men are dead who sought thy life. — Ex. iv. 


It is sometimes followed by of before the cause of 
death ; as, dead of hunger, or of a fever. 

Q.. Having never had life, or having been deprived 
of vital action before birth; as, the child was born 

3. Without life ; inanimate. [dead. 

All, all but truth, drops dead-born from the press. Pope, 

4, Without vegetable life ; as, a dead tree. 
tes Imitating death; deep or sound; as, a dead 
sleep. $4 

6. Perfectly still; motionless as death ; as, a dead 
calm ; a dead weight. 

7. Empty ; vacant; not-enlivened by variety ; as, 
a dead void space ; a dead plain. Dryden. 

We say, also, a dead level, for a perfectly level 
surface, 

8. Unemployed ; useless; unprofitable. A man’s 
faculties may lie dead, or his goods remain dead on 
his hands. So dead capital or stock is that which 
produces no profit. 

9. Dull; inactive ; as, a dead sale of commodities, 

10. Dull; gloomy; still; not enlivened; as, a 
dead winter; a dead season. x Addison. 

Il. Still; deep; obscure; as, the dead darkness 
of the night. | 

12. Dull; not lively ; not resembling lifé; as, the 
dead coloring of a piece ; a dead eye. 


DEAD, (ded,) n. 


DEA 
A a 


43, Dull; heavy; as,adead sound, ‘* Pusyl, 

14. Dull; frigid; lifeless; cold; tor animyted; 
not affecting ; used of prayer. Ldisoa. 

15. Tasteless ; vapid ; spiritless; used af liquors. 

16. Uninhabited ; as, dead walls. Arbuthnot. 

17. Dull; without natural force or efficacy ; not 
lively or brisk ; as, a dead fire. ‘ 

18. In a state of spiritual death ; void of grace; 
lying under the power of sin. 

19. Impotent ; unable to procreate Rom. iv. 

20, Decayed in grace. 

Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead. —Rev. iti. 


21. Not proceeding from spiritual life; not pros 
ducing good works; as, faith without works is 
dead. James ii. 

22. Proceeding from corrupt nature, not from spir- 
itual life or a gracious principle; as, dead works. 

« Heb, ix. 14. 

23, Perfect or complete; as, a dead level, a dead 
certainty ; so, also, a dead shot, i. e., a perfect or ya- 
erring marksman. 

24. In law, cut off from the rights of a citizen; 
deprived of the power of enjoying the rights ¢ 
property ; as, one banished or becoming a monk js' 
civilly dead. Blackstone, 

Dead language; a Yanguage which is no long°r- 
spoken or in common use by a people, and knot n 
only in writings, asthe Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

Dead rising, or rising line; the parts of a slfip’s floor 
or hottom throughout her length, where the floor tim- 
ber is terminated on the lower futtock. Mar. Dict. 

Dead set. See Set. 

The dead signifies dead men. 
Ye shall not make cuttings for the dead. — Lev. xix, 
2. The state of the dead ; or death. 
This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead, — Matt. xiv. 


This may be understood thus —he is risen from 
among the dead. 

DEAD, (ded, x. The time when there is a remarka- 
ble stillness or gloom; depth, as the midst of win- 
ter or of nignt. The dead of winter, the dead of 
night, are familiar expressions. 

DEAD, (ded,) v. i. To lose life or force. [Obs.] 


: CON. 
DEAD, (ded,) v.t. ‘To deprive of life, force, or vigor. 
Obs.} Bacon. 

DEAD-€0L/OR-ING, (ded-kul/lur-ing,) x. In paint- 
ing, the first Jayer of colors, usually some shade of 
gray, on which are superinduced the finishing colors 
which give life and beauty to the picture. Brow 
DEAD/-D6-ING, a. Destructive ; killing. phe 


Spenser. 
DEAD/-DRUNK, a. So drunk as to be incapable of 
helping one’s self. ; : 
DEAD/EN, (ded’n,) v. t. [D. dooden; G. tédten.] 

1. To deprive of a portion of vigor, force, or sen- 
sation ; to abate vigor or action ; as, to deaden the 
force of a ball; to deaden the natural powers or 
feelings. . 

2. To blunt; to render less susceptible of feeling; 
as, to deaden the senses. oes 

3. To retard ; to lessen velocity or motion ; as, to 

. deaden the motion of a ship, or of the. wind. ; 

4. To diminish spirit ; to make vapid or spiritless ; 
as, to deaden wine or beer. 

5. To deprive of gloss or brilliancy ; as, td deaden 
gilding by acoat of size. ; 

DEAD’EN-ED, pp. or a. Deprived of force or sensa- 
tion ; made vapid ; to give a dead appearance. 

DEAD’EN-ING, ppr. Depriving of force, velocity, or 
sensation. . 

DEAD!-EYE, (ded/i,) n. [dead-man’s eye.] Among 
scamen, a round, flattish, wooden block, encircled by 
a rope,.or an iron band, and pierced with three holes, 
to receive the laniard, used to extend the shrouds 
and stays, and for other purposes. 

DEAD’-HEART-ED, a. Having a dull, faint heart. 


Ge Hall. 
DEAD!/-HEART-ED-NESS, n. Pusillanimity. 
DEAD!-LET-TER, n. A letter which lies for a eer- 

tain period uncalled for at the post-office, and is them 
sent to the general post-oflice to be opened. 


‘| DEAD/-LIFT, x. The lifting of a thing at the ut- 


most disadvantage, as of a dead body; hence, an 
extreme exigency. Hudibras. 
DEAD/-LIGHT, (ded'lite,) n A strong wooden shut- 
ter, made to suit a cabin window, in which itis fixed, 
to prevent the water from entering a ship in a storm. 
DEAD’LI-HOQD, n. The state of the dead. 

4 ; Pearson. 
DEAD’/LI-NESS, (ded/li-ness,). The quality of be- 
ing deadly. 3 i 
DEAD/LY, (ded/ly,) a, That may occasion death ; 
mortal; fatal; destructive; as, a deadly blow or 

ye, Mortal jungles kill or d 
2. Mortal ; implacable ; aiming to kill or destroy ; 
deadly enemy ; deadly malice ; a deadly feud. 


as, a ly 
DEADLY, (ded/ly,) adv. In a manner resembling 


death ; as, deadly pale or wan. 
2.. Mortally. 

With groanings of a deadly wounded man,— Ezek, xxx: 

3. Implacably ; destructively. : 

” << i) 
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4. In a vulgar or ludicrous sense. very ; extremely ; 

as, a deadly cunning man. Arbuthnot. 

DEAD'LY- AR-ROT, x A plant of the genus’ 
“Thapsia. 

DEAD’LY-NIGHT’SHADE, n. A poisonous plant 
of the genus, Atropa, the belladona, 

DEAD/MARCH, 2. A piece of solemn music, played 
at the interment of the dead, 

DEAD’NESS, (ded‘ness,) n. Want of natural life or 
vital power in an animal or plant ; as, the deadness of 
a limb, of a body, or-of a tree. 

2. Want of animation; dullness; Janguor; as, the 
deadness of the eye. 

3. Want of warmth.or ardor; coldness; fmoidity ; 
as, the deadness of the affections. 

4. Vapidness ; want of spirit; as, the deadness of 
liquors. 

5. State of being incapable of conception, accord- 
ne iy the ordinary taws of nature, -Rom. iv. 19. 

.6; Indifference ; mortification of the natural de- 
sires ; alienation of ‘heart from temporal pleasures ; 
as, deadness to the world. 

DEAD/-NET-TLE, n. A plant of the genus Lamium, 
and another of the genus Galeopsis, 


DEAD!-PLEDGE, n. A mortgage or pawning ys bigs, i 


orthning pawned, ‘ailey, 
DEAD/-RECK-ON-ING, (ded/rek-ning,) n. ‘In navi- 

ion, the judgment or estimation. of the place of a 
ship, without any observation of tlie heavenily bod- 
es ; Or an account of the distance she has run. by 

e log, and of the course steered by the compass, 
and this rectified by due allowances for drift, lee- 
Way, &c. ‘ar. Dict, 

DEAD’-STRUCK, a, Confounded ; struck with horror, 

DEAD’-WA-TER, n. The eddy water closing in‘with 
a ship’s stern, as she passes through the water. 

DEAD'-WEIGHT, (ded’wat,) n. A heavy or oppres- 
sive burden. ; : 

2. A name given to an, advance by the Bank of 
apes to. the government, on account of half-pay 
and pensions to retired. officers of the army eae: 

ilbert, 

DEAD/-WOOD, x. Blocks of timber. laid on the keel 
of a ship, particularly at the extremities. 

DEAD/WORKS, n. pl. The parts of a ship which are 
above the surface ‘of the water when she is laden. - 

DEAF, (def in England, more commonly deef in Amer- 
ica.) a. (Sax, deaf; Ice. dauf; D. doof; G. taub; 
Dan. dév; Sw. dof; D, dooven; to quench or stifle.; 
Dan. dover, to deafen; coinciding with Ch. NDw to 
extinguish, L. stipo, Fr. etouffer, to stuf. Hence we 
say, thick of hearing. The true English pronincia- 
tioh of this word iS deef, as appears from the poetry 
of Chaucer, who uniformly’ makes it rhyme with 
leaf; and va ge is confirmed by poetry in the. 
works of Sir W. Temple., Such was the pronuncia- 
tion which. our ancestors brought from England. 
The word is in analogy with leaf, sheaf, and the long 
sound of the vowels naturally precedes the semi-vowel 
f. Def, from the Danish and Swedish pronuncia- 
tion, is an ‘anomaly in English ofa singular kind, 
there being rfot another word like it in the language. 
See Chaucer’s “* Wife of Bath’s Prologue.?’] 

kL. Not perceiving sounds; not receiving impres- 
sions’ from sonorous bodies through the air; as, a 
deaf ear. ; ’ 

2, Wanting the sense of hearing; having organs 
which do not perceive.sounds; as,a deafman. {iis 
followed by to before that which ought to be heard; 
as, deaf to the voice of the orator. 

Blind are their eyes, their ears are deaf, 
Nor hear'when mortals pray ; 
Mortals that wait for their relief, 
Are blind and deaf as they. Watts, Ps, 135. 

3. In a metaphorical sense, not listening ; not regard- 
ing; not moyed, persuaded, or convinced ; reject- 
ing ; a3, deaf to reason or arguments, Men are deaf 
to the calls of the gospel. ‘ 

4. Without the ability or will to regard spiritual 
things ; unconcerned; as, hear, ye deaf. Is, xlii. 

“5. Deprived of the power of hearing ; deafened ; 
as, deaf with clamor; . : 

6. Stifled ; imperfect ; obscurely héard; as, a deaf 
noise or murmur, 4 Dryden, 
DEAF, v. t., to deafen, is used hy Dryden, but is obso- 

fete, unless, perhaps, in poetry. j 
DEAFEN, (deetin or def’n,) v. t. To make deaf; to 
deprive of the power of hearing ; to impair the or- 
ns of hearing, so as to render them unimpressible 
sounds. : 

2. To stun; to render incapable of perceiving 
<< distinctly ; as, deafened with clamor or tu- 
mult. 

3. fn architecture, to deafen a floor, is to render it 
‘impervious to sound, by filling the space beneath it 
with mortar and other substances. Guwiit. 

ge ah aaa (deef’nd or def’nd,) pp. Made deaf; 
stunned, ‘ 

DEAF’EN-ING, ppr. Making deaf; rendering im- 

rvious to soun : 

DEAr’LY, (deef'le or def'le,) adv. Without sense o 
sounds ; obscurely heard. 

DEAF'NESS, (deef’ness or def'ness,) n. Incapacity 
of perceiving sounds; the state of the organs which 
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preverits the impressions which constitute hearing ; 
as, the deafness of the ears ; hence, applied to persons, 
want of the sense of hearing. 

2. Unwillingness to hear and regard; voluntary 
rejection of what is addressed to the ear and to the 
understanding. , King Charles, 

DEAF’-MOTE, n, A deafand dumb person. Gallaudet. 
DEAL, ». t. 5 pret. and pp. Dratt, (delt.) [Sax: delan, 
bedelan, gedelan; Goth. dailyan; Sw. dela; Dan. 
decler ; G. theileny D. decien; bedcelen; Russ. delyu ; 
W. dydoli, to separate; dy and tal, separation, 2 
throwing off, tawlu, to throw off, to separate ;+Ir. and 


Gael. dailim, to give ; dail, a part, Eng. dole; Heb. and 
Ch. 532 to separate or) divide ; Ar. AR badala, to 


exchange, or give in exchange 5. Ay badhala, to 


give, to yicld. (Qu. W. goroli, to endow.) There 
isa remarkable coincidence between the Shemitic 
word ahd the Sax.‘and Duteh, bedelan, bedeelen. 
The Welsh tawlu gives the true original sense.] 
_1. To divide ; to part ; to separate ; hence, to di- 
vide in portions ; to distribute ; often followed by out. 
Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry; —Is. Iviil, 
And Rome deals out her'blessings and her gold. = Tichel. 
2. To scatter; to throw about; as, to deal out 
feathered deaths. | Dryden. 
3. To throw out in succession ; to give one after 
another ; as, to deal out blows, to deal out cards, to 
deal out curses. 2 AN 
DEAL, v. i. To traffic ; to trade; to negotiate. 
They buy and sell, they deal and traffic, South. 
2. To act between man and man; to intervene ; 
to transact or negotiate between men. 
He that deals between man and man, raiseth his own credit 
with both, * Bacon. 
3. To behave well or ill; to act; to conduct one’s 
self in relation to others. ; 


Thou shalt not steul, nor deal falsely, nor lie. — Lev, xix. 


4. To distribute cards. 
To deal by; to treat, either well or ill; as, to deal 
well by domestics. . 
Such one deals not fairly by his own mind. * Locke. 


To deal in; to have to do with; to be engaged im; 
to practice. They deal in political matters; they deal 
in low humor. 

2. To trade in ; as, to deal in silks, or in cutlery. 

fe deal with ; to t¥ent in any manner; to use well 
or ul, 

Now will we deat worse with thee. —Gen. xix. 
Return —and J will deal well with thee. —Gen. xxxil, 

2. To contend with ; te treat with, by way of op- 
position, check, or correction; as, he has turbulent 
passions to deal mith, 

3. To treat, with, by way of discipline, in ecclesi- 
astical affairs ; to admonish. 

DEAL, 2. [Sax. dal, dul, gedal; Ur. dal; D. deel; G. 
theil ; Dan. deel ; Sw. del; Russ.dolia. See the verb.] 

1, Literally, a division; a part or portion ; hence, 
an indefinite quantity, degree, or extent; as, a deal 
of time and trouble; a deal of cold; a deal of space. 
Formerly it was limited by some as, some deal; but 
this is now obsolete or vwgar. In general, we Row 
qualify the word with great ;.as, a great deal of labor ; 
a great deal of time and pains; a great’ deal of land. 
In the phrases, itis a great deal better or worse, the 
words great deal serve as modifiers of the sense of 
better and worse. The true construction is, it is, by 
a great deal, better; it is better dy a great deal, that 
is, by a great part or difference. 

2. The division or distribution of cards; the art or 
practice of dealing cards. 

The deal, thé shuflic, and the cut. Suift.* 


3. The division of a piece of timber made by saw- 
ing; a pine board or plank ; a sense much more used 
in England than in the United States. 

DE-AL/BATE, v. t. [L. dealbo; de and albus, white.] 

To whiten, [Little used. 

DE-AL-BAa/TION, n. The act of bleaching ; a whit- 

DEAL/ED, pp. Divided; thrown out. [ening. 

DEAL/ER, n. One whio deals; orle who has to do 
with any thing, or has.concern with; as, a dealer in 
wit and learning. Swift, , 

2, A trader; atrafficker; a shopkeeper ; a broker; 
a merchant ; a word of very extensive use; as, a dealer 
in dry goods; a dealer in hardware; a dealer in 
stocks; a dealer in leather; a dealer in lumber; a 
dealer in linens or woolens ; a small dealer in groce- 
ries ; a money-dealer. 

3. One who distributes cards to the players. 

DEALIING, ppr. Dividing; distributing; throwing 

2. Trading ; trafficking ; negotiating. [out. 

3. Treating ; behaving. 

DEAL/ING,n. Practice; action; conduct; behavior ; 
as, observe the dealings of the men who administer 
the government. But it is now more generally used 
of the actions of men in private life. 

DEALT, (delt,) pret. and pp. Scattered; given in suc- 
cession ; traded ; conducted. - 


 DE-AM/BU-LA-TO-RY, a. 


| DEAR, a. 


Obs. 
phat 
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2. Conduct in relation to others; treatment; ag, | 
the dealings of a father with his children. God’e: 
dealings With men are the dispensations of his prov- 
idence or moral government. ‘ 

3. Intercourse in buying and selling ; traffic ; busi- 
ness ; negotiation. American merchants have exe 
tensive dealings with the mnerchants of Liverpool. 

4, Intercourse of business or friendship ; concerf.. 

The Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans, — John iv. 
DE-AM’BU-LATE, 2,7. [L. deambulo.] 
' To walk abroad. [Not used.] 
DE-AM-BU-LA’TION, 2. The act of walking abroad: 
Elyot. 
Pertaining to walks, 
DE-AM/BU-LA-TO-RY, n, A place to walk in. 


| DEAN, x. [{Fr. doyen, the eldest of a corporation ; Arm. 


dean ; Sp. dean, decano; Port. deam, decano; It. deca- 
no; from L. decanus, the leader of a file ten deep, the 
head of a college, from decem, Gr. dexa, W. deg, ten; 
so named because originally he was set over ten can- 
ons or prebendaries. Ayliffe.] 

1. In England, an ecclesiastical dignitary in cathe« 
dral and collegiate churches, and the head of a chap- 
‘ter ; the second dignitary of a diocese. Ancient deans. 
are elected by the chapter in virtue of a conge d’elire: 
from the king and letters missive of recommendation ;: 
-but in the chapters founded by Henry VIII. out of the 
spoils of dissolved monasteries, the deanery is dona- 
tive, and the installation merely by the king’s lettera- 


patent. Encyc. 
2. An officer in each college of the universities in 
England. ; Warton. 


3. In the United States, a registrar of the faculty in 
some coMeges, and especially in medical institutions. 

Rural dean, or arch-presbyter, had -originally jurise 
diction over ten churches; but afterward he became 
only the bishop’s substitute, with no absolute judiciat: 
power in himself, but the ordering of ecclesiastical 
affairs within ‘his deanery, by the direction of the 
bishop or archdeacon. Gilbert. 

Dean of a monastery ; a superior established under 
the abbot, to ease him’ in taking care of ten monks, 
Hence his name, Encye, 

Dean and chapter, are the bishop’s council, to aié 
him with their advice in affairs of religion, and in the 
temporal concerns of his see. Encyc. 

DEAN’ER-Y, 2. The office or the revenue of a deany. 
Clarendon. Swift. 

2. The house of a dean. Shak. 

3. The jurisdiction of a dean. 

Each archdeaconry is divided into rural deaneries, and enckt 

deanery is divided into parishes. Blackstone, 

DEAN/SHIP, n. The office of a dean, 
{Sax. deor ; G, theuer, dear, rare; theure of 
theurung, dearness, scarcity, dearth ; D. dunr, dear 5; 
duurte, dearth; Sw. dyr, dear; dyrhet, dearth ; Dan. 
dyre, dyrtid, id. It seems that the primary sense is, 
scarce, rare, or close, narrow; this is obvious from 
dearth, So in L, carus, caritas. Class Dr, No, 7, 8, 
19, and Class Sr, No. 4, 34, 47.] 

1. Scarce ; not plentiful ; as, a dear year. { Obs.} 
Shak. + 

2, Bearing a high price in comparison of the usuak 
price; more costly than usual; of a higher price than 
the customary one... Wheat is dear at a dollar a bushe 
el, when the usual price is seventy-five cents. This 
sense results fromm the former, as dearness is the effect 
of scarcity and demand. 

3. Of a high value in estimation ; greatly valuaf, 
beloved ; precious. 

And the last joy was dearer’ than the rest. Pope 
Be ye followers of God, as dear children. — Eph. v. 
DEAR, a. [Sax. derian, to hurt; Scot, dere or deir, to 
annoy, and dere, to fear.] 

Hurtful; grievous; hatefui. [Obs.] Shak, 
DEAR, v. t. To make dear. {Nut used.] Shelton. 
DEAR, 2. A darling; a word denoting tender affecs 

tion or endearment ;. as, my dear, 
DEAR’BORN, n._ A light four-wheel carriage, 
DEAR/-BOUGHT, (-baut,) a. [See Boucut.] Pure 
chased at a high price ; as, dear-bought experience 5 
dear-bought blessings. 
DEAREST, a. superl. Bearing the highest price ; of 
the greatest value, . 
DEAR/EST, 2. Darling; a term denoting the tenderest 
DEAR/LING. See Darina, [affection. 
DEAR/-LOV-ED, (-luvd,) a Greatly beloved. Shak. 
DEAR/LY, adv. At a high price; as, he pays dearly 
for his rashness. ‘ 

2, With great fondness ; as, we love our children 
DEARN, a. [Sax. deorn.]  ‘{dearly; dearly beloved, 

Lonely ; solitary; melancholy. [Obds.] Shak, 
DEAR/NESS, n. Scarcity; high price, or @ higher 

price than the customary one; as, the dearness of 
corn. 
2, Fondness ; nearness to the heart or affections;: 
great value in estimation ; preciousness ; tender love 5 
as, the dearness of friendship. 
DEARN'LY, adv. Secretly; privately; mournfully. 
See Dernvy.] : 
(derth,) n. [See Dear.j] Scarcity; as,@ 
‘dearth of corn. 

2. Want; need ; famine. Shak. 
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9. Barrenness; sterility ; as, a dearth of plot. 


Dryden. 

DE-AR-TIC/U-LATE, v. t. To disjoint. used. ] 
DEATH, (deth,)n. [Sax. death ; D. dood; G. tod; Sw. 

did; Dan, déd.. See Diz and Dean.]} t 

1./That state of a being, animal or vegetable, but 
more particularly of an animal, in which there is to- 
tal and permanent cessation of all the vital functions, 
when the organs have not only ceased to act, but 
have lost the susceptibility of renewed action. Thus 
the cessation of respiration and circulation in an an- 
imal may not be death ; for during hybernation, some 
animals become entirely torpid, and some animals 
and vegetables may be subjected to a fixed state hy 
frost, but being capable of revived activity, they are 
mot dead. 

2. The state of the dead; as, the gates of death. 

3. The manner of dying. [Job xxxviii. 

Thou shalt die the deathe of-them that are slain in the'mdat of 

the seas. — Ezek. xxviii. 
Let me die the death of the righteous. — Num. xxiii. 


4. The image of mortality represented by a skele- 


ton ; as, a deuth’s head. Shak, 
5. Murder; as, a man of death. Bacon. 
6, Cause of death. We say, he caught his death. 


O thou man of God, there is death in the pot. —2 Kings ive 
%. Destroyer or agent of death ; as, he will be the 
death of his poor father. : 
8, In poetry, the means or instrument of death ; as, 
an arrow is called the feathered death ; a ball, a lead- 


en death. 
Deaths invisible come winged with fire. Dryden. 


. 9. In theology, perpetual separation from God, and 
eternal torments; called the second death. Rev. ii 

10. Separation or alienation of the sou) from God ; 
a being under fhe dominion of sin, and destitute of 
grace or divine life ; called spiritual death. 

We know that we have passeil from death to life, because we 

love the brethren, —1 John iii, Lukei, 

Civil death, is the separation of a man from civil 
society, or from the enjoyment of civil rights ; as by 
banishment, abjuration of the realm, entering intoa 
monastery, &c. Blackstone, 

DEATH’-BED, (deth’hed,) ». The bed on which a 
person dies or is confined in his last sickness. 

DLATH’-BOD-ING, a. Portending death. Shak. 

DEATH!-DART-ING, a. Dartiug or inflicting death. 


Shak. 
DEATH’-DO-ING, a. Inflicting death. 
DEATH’-DOOM-ED, a. -_Doomed®o death. Coleridge. 
DMEATH’FUL, a. Full of slaughter; murderous ; de- 
. Structive. 
These eyes behold 
THe deathful scene, Pope. 


DEATH'FUL-NESS, x. Appearance of death. Taylor. 

DEATH’LESS, a. Immortal; not subject to death, 
destruction, or extinction ; as, deathless beings ; death- 
less fame. 

DEATH’LIKE, a. Resembling death; gloomy ; still; 
calm; quiet; peaceful; motionless; like death- in 
horror or in stillness; as, deathlike slumbers. ° 

2. Resembling death ; cadaverous. 

DEATH’-RAT-TLE, (deth/rat-tl,) m A rattling in 
the throat of a dying person. 

DEATH'-SHAD-OW-ED, a. Surrounded by the shades 
of death. More. 

DEATH’-STROK#, n. The stroke of death. 

DEATH?S’/-DOOR, (deths'dir,) x. A near approach 
to death ; the gates of death. Taylor. 

DEATH’S’/-MAN, zn. An executioner; a hangman. 


Oke 
DEATH’-TO-KEN, n. That whicli indicates approach- 
ing death. hak. 
DEATH’WARD, adv. Toward death. Beaum. and Fl. 
DEATH’-WATCH, xz. _ A sinall kind of beetle, whose 

ticking, which is really the call of the male for its 
mate, has been weakly supposed, by superstitious and 
igngrant people, to prognosticate death. Gay. 
DE-AU’RATE, v. t. [L. deauro.] 
To gild. (Little used.] 
DE-AU/RATH, a. Gilded. 
DE-BA€/CHATE, v. i, To rave and bluster, as a bac- 
DE-BA€-€HA/TION, n. A raving. chanal. 
DE-BA€’LE, (de-bak'},) n. [Fr.}) A breaking or 
bursting forth. Buckland. 
,. A violent rush of waters, having so great force as 
to have conveyed the fragments of rocks, and the re- 
mains of animals and vegetables, to a distance from 
their native localities. Ed, Encyc. 
DE-BAR’, v. t. [de and bar.] To cut off from en- 
+ trance ; to preclude; to hinder from approach, entry, 
or enjoyment ; to shut out or exclude ; as, we are not 
debarred from any rational enjoyment ; religion de- 
bars us from no real pleasure. 
DE-BARK’, v. t. [Fr. debarquer ; de and barque, a boat 
or vessel. 

To land from a ship or boat; to remove from on 
board any water-craft and place on land; to disem- 
bark ; as, to debark artillery. [{t is less used, es- 
pecially in a transitive sense, than‘Disempanx.]. 

DE-LARK’, v.i. To leaye a ship or boat and pass to 
the land ; as, the troops debarked at four o’clock. 
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DE-BARK-A’TION, zn. ‘The act of disembarking. 

DE-BARK’ED, (de-birkt’,) pp. Removed to land from 
on board a ship or boat. 

DE-BARK/ING, ppr. Removing from a ship to the 
land ; going from on board a vessel. 

DE-BAR/RED, (de-bird’,) pp. {from debar.] Hindered 
from approach, entrance, or possession. 

DE-BAR’RING, ppr. Preventing from approach, en; 
trance, My enjoyment. 

DE-BAR/RING, xn. Hinderance from approach. 

DE-BASE!,v.t. [de and base.] To reduce from a 
higher to a lower state in quality or respectability. 
The drunkard debases himself and his character. In- 
temperance and debauchery debase men, alinost to a 
level with beasts. 

2. To reduce or lower in quality, purity, or value ; 
to adulterate § as, to debase gold or silver by alloy. 

3. To lower or degrade; to make mean or despica- 
ble. Religion should not be debased by frivolous dis- 
putes. Vicious habits debase the mind as well as the 
character, 

4. To sink in purity or elegance; to vitiate by 
hr fe 3 us, to debase style by the use of vulgar 
words. 

DE-BAS/ED, (de-baste’,) pp. or a, Reduced in esti- 
mated value; lowered in estimation; reduced in 
purity, fineness, quality, of value ; adulterated ; de- 
graded ; rendered mean. 

DE-BASE/MENT, x. The act of debasing; degrada- 
tion ; reduction of purity, fineness, quality, or value ; 
adulteration ; a state of being debased ; as, debase- 
ment of character, of our facultics, of the coin, of 
Style, &c. 

DE-BAS’ER, n. One who debases or lowers in esti- 
mation ‘or in value ; one who degrades or renders 
mean ; that which debases. 

DE-BAS/ING, ppr. ora. Reducing in estimation or 
worth ; adulterating ; reducing in purity or elegance ; 
degrading ; rendering mean. 

2. a. Lowering; tending to debase or’ degrade ; 
as, debasing vices. 

DE-BAS'ING-LY, adv.: So as to debase. 

DE-BAT’A-BLE, a. [See -Desatre.] That may be 
debated ; disputable ; subject to ‘controversy or con- 
tention ; as, a debatable question. 

DE-BATE’, n._[I'r. debat; Sp. debate; Port. id.; de 

. and battre, to beat.4 ; 

1, Contention in words or arguments ; discussion 
for elucidating truth ; strife in arguinent or reasoning, 
between persons of different opinions, each endeav- 
oring to prove his own opinion right, and that of his 
opposer Wrong; dispute; cantroversy ; as, the de- 
bates in parliament or in coug~ess 

&. Strife ; contention. 

Behold, ye fast for strife and debme. —Is, lviil. 


3. The power of being disputed ; as, this question 
is settled beyond debate; the story is true beyond de- 
bate. 

4. Debate or debates; the published report of argu- 
ments for and against a measure ; as, the debates in 
the convention are printed. __ 

DE-BATE’, v.t. [Fr. debattre; Sp. debatir; Port. de- 
‘bater, See Beat and Asate.] 

To contend for in words or arguments; to strive 
to maintain a cause by reasoning ; to dispute ; to dis- 
cuss ; to argue ; tocontest, as opposing parties; as, 
the question was debated till a late hour. 

Debate thy cause with thy neighbor himself. — Prov, xxv. 


DE-BATE’, v. i. To debate on or in; to deliberate ; to 
discuss or examine different arguments in the He 
Sha. 
2. To dispute. : Tatler. 
3. To engage in combat. [Not in use.] 
DE-BAT’ED, pp. or a. Disputed ; argued; discussed. 
DE-BATE’FUL, a. Of things, contested ; occasion- 
ing contention. Spenser. 
2. Of persons, quarrelsome; contentious. [Litile 


ee 
DE-BATE/FUL-LY, adv. With contention. 
. Sherwood. 
DE-BATE/MENT, zn. Controversy ; deliberation. [Lit- 
tle used. } Shak. 
DE-BAT'ER, n. One who debates; a disputant; a 
controvertist. 
DE-BAT'’ING, ppr. or a. 
tending by arguments, : 
DE-BAT/ING-LY, adv. In the manner of a debate. 
DE-BAT/ING-SO-CI'E-TY, xn. A society for the pur- 
pose of debate and improvement in extemporaneous 
speaking. 5 
DE-BAUCH!, », t. [Fr. debaucher; Arm. dibaucha, This 
is said by Lunier to be compounded of de and an old 
French word, epi ing a shop, (bauche,) and that 
its primary sense is to draw dr entice one from his 
shop or work ; and in this sense it is still used. 
Hence, embaucher is to help a journeyman to employ- 
“ment, and to enlist asa soldier. ‘The general sense, 
then, of debauch, in English, is to lead astray, like 
seduce.) - 
1. To corrupt or vitiate ; as, to debauch a prince or 
youth ; to debauch good principles. 
2. To corrupt with. lewdness; as, to @ebauch a 
woman. 


Disputing ; discussing ; con- 
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3. To seduce from duty or allegiance; as, to den’ 
bauch an army, . : 
DE-BAUCH’,n. [Fr. debauche; Arm. dibauch.} 
Excess in eating or drinking ; intemperance ; 
drunkenness ; gluttony ; lewdness. : 
DE-BAUCH’ED, (de-baucht’,) pp. or a. Corrupted; 
vitiated in morals or purity of character. 
DE-BAUCH'ED-LY, adv. Ina proftigate manner. 
Cowley. 
DE-BAUCH’ED-NESS, n. Intemperance. Bp. Hall. 
DEB-AU-CHEE’, (deb-o-shee’;) n. A man given to 
intemperance or bacchanalian excesses. But, chiefly, 
a man habitually lewd. : 
DE-BAUCH’ER, n. One who debauches or corrupts 
others , a seducer to lewdness, or to any dereliction 


of duty. 

DE-BAUCH’ER-Y, x. Excess in the pleasures of the 
table ; gluttony ; intemperance. But, chiefly, habit- 
ual lewdness ; excessive unlawful indulgence of Just. 

2. Corruption of fidelity ; seduction from duty or 
allegiance. p 
The republic of Paris will endeavor to complete the debauchery 
of the army. Burke. 


DE-BAUCH'MENT, n. The act of debauching or 
corrupting ; the act of seducing from virtue or duty. 
DE-BEL’LATE, v. t. [L. debello.] [{ Taylor. 
To subdue. [Not used.} Bacon, 
DE-BEL-LA/TION, x. The act of conquering or sub- 
duing. [Wot used.] More. 
DE BE'NE ES'SE, [L.] Well being, or condition- 
al allowance. In /aw, to take an order or testimony 
de bene esse, is, to take or allow it for the present, but 
subject to be suppressed or disallowed on a further 
or full examination. Cowel. 
DE-BENT’URE, x. [Fr., from L. debeo, to awe. Class 
Db, ; 


1, A writing acknowledging a debt; a writing or 
certificate signed by a public officer, as evidence of a 
debt due to some person. , This paper, given by an 
officer of the customs, entitles a merchant, exporting 
goods, to the receipt of a bounty, or a drawback of 
duties. - When issued by a treasurer, it entitles the 
holder to a sum of money from the state. 

2. In the customs, a certificate of:drawback; a 
writing which states that a person is entitled toa 
certain sum from the government, on the exportation 
of specified goods, the duties.on which had been paid. 

DE-BENT!/UR-ED, a. Debentured goods are those for 
which a debenture has been given, as being entitled 
to drawback. 

DEB/ILE, a. [L. debilis; Fr. debile; It. debile; Sp. de- 
bil. See Class Db, No. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 15, 47, 51.) 

Relaxed ; weak ; feeble ; languid ; faint; without 
strength. . Shak. 

DE-BIL'I-TATE, »v. t. [L. debilito, from debilis.] 

To weaken ; to impair the strength of; to enfee- 
ble; to make faint or languid. _Intemperance debili- 
tates the organs of digestion. Excessive indulgence 
debilitates the system. 

DE-BIL'I-TA-TED, pp. or a. Weakened ; enfeebled ; 
relaxed. - P 

DE-BIL'I-TA-TING, ppr. Weakening; enfeebling; 
impairing strength. 

DE-BIL’/I-TA-TING, a. Tending or adapted to weaken. 

DE-BIL-I-TA/TION, x. The act of weakening; re- 
laxation. 

DE-BIL/I-TY, n. [L. debilitas, from feria y 

Relaxation of the solids; weakness ; feebleness ; 
languor of body; faintnéss; imbecility; as, mor- 

* bid sweats induce debility. [Jt may be applied to 
the mind, but this ig less common. 

DEBIT, x. [L. debitum, from debeo, to owe, Fr. de- 
voir, Sp. deber, It. dovere. (See Duty.) The sense is 
probably to press or bind ; Gr. dew.] 

Debt. It is usually written Desr. But it is used in 
mercantile language; as, the debit side of an account, 

DEB'IT; v. t. To charge with debt; as, to debit a pur- 
chaser the amount of goods sold. 

We debit congress with this whole sum, Jefferson, 


2. To enter an account on the debtor side of a 
book ; as, to debit the sum or amount of goods sold. 
DEB/'IT-ED, pp. Charged in debt; made debtor on 

account. , 
2. Charged to one’s debt, as money or goods. 
DEB/IT-ING, ppr. Making debtor on account, as a 
person. : 
2. Charging to the debt of a-person, as goods, 
DEB/IT-OR, n. A debtor. Ss 
DE-BI-TU-MIN-I-ZA/TION, n. The act of depriving 
of bitumen. 


DE-BI-TO’MIN-IZE, v. t. To deprive of bitumen. 


DE-BI-TU/MIN-IZ-ED, pp. or a:. Deprived of bitu- 


men. 
DEB-O-NAIR’,a. [Fr.] Civil; gentle; complaisant ; 
elegant. . Milton 
DERB-O-NAIR’LY, adv. In a meek and gentle manner. 
DEB-O-NAIR/NESS, zn. -Gentleness ; meekness; kind- 


ness. 
DE-BOUCH’, edebooskt ) v.% [Fr. deboucher; de and 
bouche, mouth.} 
To issue or march out of a confined place, or from 
defiles, as troops. j ‘ 


= 
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WE-BRIS', (da-bree’,) n. [Fr.] Literally, ruins or fraz- 
ments. In geology, masses of rock and other sub- 
stances detached frum. the summit and sides of a 
mountain, and piled up below. Brande. 

DEBT, (det,) n. [L. debitum, contracted ; Fr, dette ;.Sp. 
and It. debito. See Dexit.] 

1, Thatiwhich is due from one person to another, 
whether money, goods, or services ; that which one 
person is bound to pay or perform to another; as, the 
debts of a bankrupt; the debts of a nobleman. {it is 
@ common misfortune or vice to be in debt. 


When you runin debt, you give to another power_over your 
ibeny. ae ti ES Fitnktn, 


2. That which any oné is obliged to do or to suffer. 
Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt. Shak, 
Hence death is called the debt of nature. ; 
3. In law, an action to recovera debt. This isa 
_ customary ellipsis. He brought debt, instead of an 
action of debt. 
4. In Scripture, sin; trespass; guilt; crime ; that 
which renders liable to punishment, 
Forgive us our-debte, Lord's Prayer. 


DEBT’ED, (det'ted,) pp. Indebted; obliged to. [Not 
dd, Shak, 


used. 
DEBT-EE’, (det-tee’,) n. A creditor; one to whom a 

debt is due, Blackstone. 
DEBI" LESS, (det’less,) a. Free from debt. Chaucer. 
DEBT'OR, (det/tor,) 2. [L. debitor.] 

1, The person who owes another either money, 
gonds, or services, 

Tu Athens an insolvent debtor became slave to his creditor, 
Mitford, 
2. One who is under obligation to do something. 
1am a debtor to the Greeks and barbarians. — Rom, i, 
He is a debtor to do the whole law. —Gual, y. 

3. The side of an account in which debts are 

charged. [See Desir. 
DEB-UL-LI’TION, 2. A bubbling or seething over. 
DE-BUT', (da-bia’,)n. [Fr.] 

Beginning ; a first appearance before the public, as 
of an actor or public speaker, &c. ; the beginning of 
an enterprise. Brande. 

DEB-U-TANT'", (deb-u-tang',)2. A person who makes 
his first appearance before the public. 

DEC'A-CHORD, n. ([Gr. dexu, ten, and xvpdn, 

DEC-A-CHORD/ON, § _ string.] 

1. A musical instrument of ten strings. 

2. Something consisting of ten parts. Watson. 
DE€’A-DAL, a. Pertaining to ten ; consisting of.tens. 
DEC’ADE, xn. {[L. decas, decadis; Fr. decade; Sp. deca- 

da; from Gr. dexa, ten. See Txn.] 

The sum or number of ten; an aggregate consist- 
ing of ten ; us, a decade of years ; the decades of Livy. 

~CA'DENC ; t 
OE ea’ DEN-CY, nm. Decay. [See Decay.] 
DE€’A-GON, n. [Gr. dexa, ten, and ywvia,a comet] 

In geometry, a plane figure having ten sides an 
ten angles. 

DE€’A-GRAM, [Gr. dexa, ten, and gram, a 
DEC'A-GRAMME, }  weight.] 

A French weight of 10 grams, or 154 grains, 44 
decimals, equal to 6 pennyweighits, 10 grains, 44 deci- 
mals, equal to 5 drains, 65 hundredths, avoirdupois. 

MEE-A-GYN’I-A, x. [Gr. dexa, ten, and yvyn, a fe- 
male. 

In ae: a class of plants having ten styles. 


: Linnaeus. 
3 
oo a, In botany, having ten styles. 
DEC€-A-HE'/DRAL, a. Having ten sides, 
DEC€-A-HE'DRON, 2. [Gr. dexa, ten, and idpa, a 
base. ‘ 

In / eometry, & solid figure or body having ten sides, 

ny 
roca a TRE, n, [Gr. dexa, ten, and litre.] 

A French measure of capacity, containing 10 litres, 
or 610.28 cubic inches, equal to 2 gallons and 64.44231 
cubic inches. — 

DE-€AL/O-GIST, x. [See Decatocus.] One who 
explains the decalogne. . Gregory. 
DEC€'A-LOGUE, (dek’a-log,) n. [Gr. dea, ten, and 

dv) 0s, speech. : 

The ten commandments or precepts given by God 
to Moses at Mount Sinai, and originally written on 
two tables of stone. ? 

DE-€AM’ER-ON, n. [Gr..dexa, ten, and pepos, part.) 

.A volume consisting of ten books; applied partic- 

Warly to the celebrated collection of tales by Boccac- 


cio. 
DE-CAM’E-TER, }m. ([Gr. dexa, ten, and perpor, 
DEC'A-ME-TER, measure. ] 
AFrench measure of Jength, consisting of ten me- 
tres, and equal to 393 English inches, and 74 deci- 


n. 


mals. 
DE-C€AMP’, v. i, [Fr. decamper; Sp. decampar ; de and 
camp. 
ys ‘0 remove or depart from a camp; to march off ; 
as, the army decamped at six o’clock. Hence, 

. In a wider sense, to depart ; to take one’s self off ; 
as, he decamped hastily. ‘ 
DE-G€AMP'MENT, n. Departure from a camp; a 

_ marching off. 


ei ‘di 


‘DE€-A-SYL-LAB'IE, a. 


DEC 


DEC 


DE@’A-NAL, a [See Dzan.] Pertaining to a dean- | DE-CEAS’ED, (de-seest’,) pp. or a. Departed trom. 


ery. 
DE-CAN’DRI-A, n. [Gr. dexu, ten, and avnp, a male.] 
In botany, a class of plants having ten stamens. 


DE-CAN’DRI-AN, | ae 
DE-CAN'DROUS’ { a. Having ten stamens. 
DE€-AN"GU-LAR, a. [Gr. dexa, ten, and angular.} 
Having ten angles. Lee, 
DE-CANT’, »v, t, [L. decanto; de and canto, to sing; 


literally, to throw ; Fr. decanter, to pour off; Sp. de- | DE-CEIT’, (de-seet!,) n. 


cantar; It. decantare. See Cant.]- 

To pour off.gently, as liquor from its sediment ; or 
to pour from one vessel into another ; as, to decant 
wine. 


| DE-CANT-A‘TION, zn. , The act of pouring off a clear, 


supernatant fluid gently from its lees or sediment, or 
from one vessel into another. 

DE-€ANT’ED, pp. Poured off, or from one vessel 
into another. ; 

DE-CANT’ER, 2, A vessel used to decant liquors, or 
for receiving decanted liquors. A glass vessel or 
bottle used for holding wine or other liquors, for fill- 
ing the drinking-glasses. 

2. One who decants liquors. 

DE-CANT’ING, ppr. Pouring off, as liquor from its 
lees, or from one vessel to another. 

PE CAPE LALOUS, a [Gr. dexa, ten, and gvdAAov, 
a leaf. 

fiviog ten leaves. Martyn. 
oben, vt [L. decapito; de and caput, 

ead. : 

To behead; to cut off the head. 
DE-€AP'I-TA-TED, pp. Beheaded. 
DE-€AP'I-TA-TING, ppr. Beheading 
DE-€AP-I-TA’/TION, n. The act of beheading. 
DE€’/A-POD, n. [Gr. dexa, ten, and zovs, foot.] 

An animal with ten feet or legs. Kirby. 
DE-CAR/BON-ATE, v. t. To deprive a carbonate of 


its acid. 

DE-€AR-BON-I-ZA/TION, n. The action or process 
of depriving a substance of carbon. Bell.’ 
DE-CAR’/BON-IZE, v. t. [de and carbonize.] To de- 
prive of carbon ; as,.to decarbonize steel. Chemistry. 

DE-€AR/BON-IZ-ED, pp. Deprived of carbon. 

DE-€AR/BON-IZ-ING, ppr. Depriving of carbon. 

DE-€AR/DIN-AL-IZE, v, t.. [de and cardinal.] To re- 
move from the rank of a cardinal. Howell. 

DE€/A-STIEH, (dek/a-stik,) 2. [Gr. dexa, ten, and 
OTtX0S, a Verse. | 

A poem consisting of ten lines. 
ee n. [Gr. dexa, ten, and orvAos, a col- 

umn. 

A portico with ten columns in front. Encye. 
Consisting of ten syllables, 
DE-€AY’', v.72. [Fr. dechoir, from L. de and cada, to 

fall, or decedo; It. scadere ; Sp. decaer; Port. descahir.] 

1. To pass gradually from a sound, prosperous, cr 

perfect state, to a less perfect state, or toward destruc- 
tion ; to fail; to decline ; to, be gradually impaired. 
Our bodies decay in old age ; a tree decays ; buildings 
decay; fortunes decay. 

2. To become weaker ; to fail; as, our strength de- 

cays, Or hopes decay. 
DE-€AY’, v. t. To cause to fail; to impair; to bring 
to a worse state. 

Infirmity, that decays the wise, doth ever make better the sy 


[The transitive sense of the verb is now rarely 
need 
DE-CAY’, n. Gradual failure of health, strength, 
soundness, prosperity, or any species of excellence 
or perfection ; decline to a worse or less perfect state ; 
tendency toward dissolution or extinction ; a state of 
depravation or diminution. Old men feel the decay 
of the body. We perceive the decay of the faculties 
in age. We lament the decay of virtue and patriotism 
in the state. The northern nations invaded the Ro- 
man empire when in a state of decay, 
2. Declension from prosperity ; dczline of fortune. 
If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen into decay. — Lev. 
xXXV. 
3. Cause of decay. [ot usual.] 
He that plots to be the only figure among ciphers, is the deca: 
of the shila age. ia) Pe Liege Bacon. : 
DE-€AY’ED, pp. or a. Having fallen from a good or 
sound state; impaired ; weakened ; diminished. 
DE-€A Y’ ED-NESS, z.__ A state of being impaired ; de- 
cayed state, 
DE-€AY’ER, 2. That which canses decay. Shak, 
DE-€AY'ING, ppr. or a. Failing; declining; passing 
from a good, prosperous, or sound state, to’a worse 
condition ; perishing. 
DE-€AY'ING, zn. Decay ; decline. 
DE-CEASE’,n. [L. decessus, from decedo, to depart ; 
de and cedo, to withdraw ; Fr. decés. 
Literally, departure; hence, departure from this 
life ; death ; applied to human beings only. 


Moses and Elias, who appeared in glory, und spoke of his de 
cetse, which he shoul accomplish at Jerusalem. — Luke ix. 


DE-CEASE’, v. i. To depart from this life; to die. } 
General Washington deceased, December 14, 1799, in | DE-CEM/PE-DAL, a. 


the 68th year of. his age. 


life. This is used as a passive participle. We is de- 
ceased, for he has deceased ; he was deceased, for ae 
had deceased. This use of the participle of an in- 
transitive verb is not infrequent, but the word omit- 
ted is really Aas. He has deceased. It is properly 
DECREASING. por Di from life ; 
E > ppr-_ Departing from life; dying. 
DE-CE/DENT, ». {L. decedens} ee 
A_deceased person. a Laws of Penn. 
{Norm. deceut, contracted. 
from L, deceptio. Seé Decerve.] [ae 
1. Literally, a catching or insnaring ; hence, the 
misleading of a person; the leading of another per- 
son to believe ‘what is false, or not to believe what is 
true, and thus to insnare him ; fraud ; fallacy ; cheat ; 
any declaration, artifice, or practice, which misleads 
another, or causes him to believe what is false. 
My lips shall not speak wickedness, nor my tongue utter deceit, 
— Job xxvii. 
2. Stratagem ; artifice device intended to mislead. 
They imagine deceifs all the day long. — Ps. xxxviii, 


3. In Scripture, that which is obtained by guile, 
fraud, or oppression. 

Their houses are full of deceit, —Jer. v. Zeph. 1. 

4. In law, any trick, device, craft, collusion, shift, 
covin, or underhand practice, used to defraud an- 
other. Cowel. 

DE-CEIT/FUL, a. Tending to mislead, deceive, or 
insnare ; as, deceitful words ; deceitful practices. 
Favor is deceitful. — Prov. xxxi, 
2. Full of deceit; trickish; fraudulent; cheating; 
as, a deceitful man. 

DE-CEIT/FUL-LY, adv. In a deceitful manner; 
fraudulently ; with deceit; in a manner or with a 
view to deceive. j 

The sons of Jacob answered Shechem and Hamor his father 
deceitfully, —Gen, xxxiv. 

DE-CEIT/FUL-NESS, n. Tendency to mislead or 
deceive ; as, the deceitfulness of sin. 

2. The quality of being fraudulent ; as, the deceit- 
fulness of a man’s practices, 

3. The disposition to deceive ; as, a man’s deceit- 
fulness may be habitual. 

DE-CEIT’LESS, a. Free from deceit. Hall, 

DE-CEIV'A-BLE, a. [See Decrtve.] Subject to de- 
ceit or imposition; capable of being misled or en- 
trapped ; exposed to imposture ; as, young persons 
are very deceivable. 

2. Subject or apt to produce error or deception ; de- 
ceitful. 3 
Fair promises often prove deceivable, Milton, Hayward. 
[ The latter use of the word is incorrect, and, f believe, 
not now prevalent.) 
| DE-CEIV‘A-BLE-NESS, xz. Liableness to be deceived. 
2. Liableness to deceive. 
With all deceivablenese of unrighteousness, —2 T'hess. ti. 


DE-CRIV/A-BLY, adv. Ina deceivable manner. 

DE-CEIVE’, (de-séve’,)v. t. [L. decipio, to take aside, 
to insnare; de and capio; Fr. decevoir; Arm. decevi. 
See Capasie.] . 

1, To mislead the mind ; to cause to err; to cause 
to believe what is false, or disbelieve what is true; 
to impose on ; to delude. 

Take heed that no man deceive you, ~~ Matt. xxiv. 

Tf we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves;—1 Jobn f, 

2. To beguile ; to cheat. 

Your father hath deceived me, and changed my wages ten 

times. — Gen. xxxi. 

3. To cut off from expectation ; to frustrate or dis- 
appoint ; as, his hopes were deceived. Dryden. 

4. To take from; to rob. 

Plant fruit-trees in large borders, and set therein fine capes 


but thin and sparingly, lest they deceive the trees. [71 
literal sense, but not now used.)} Bacon, 


DE-CEIV’ED, (de-seevd’,) pp. ora. Misled; led into 
error; beguiled ; cheated; deluded. Vv 

DE-CEIV’ER, x. One who deceives ; one who leads 
into error; a cheat; an impostor. 


I shall seem to my father as a deceiver, — Gen. xxvii, 


DE-CEIV/ING, ppr. Misleading; insnaring; beguil- 
ing; cheating. 
DE-CEM/BER, n. [L, December, from decem, ten ; this 
- being the tenth month among the early Romans, who 
began the year in March. i 
The last month in the Year, in which the sun en- 
ters the tropic of Capricorn, and makes the winter 
solstice. ; 
DE-CEM-DEN’TATE, a, [L. decem, ten, and denta- 
tus, toothed.] 
Having ten points or teeth. : ; 
DE-CEM’FID, a. [L. decem, ten, and jido. to divide. 
Ten-cleft; divided into ten parts; having ten di- 
visions, Martyn. 
DE-CEM-LO€’/U-LAR, a, [L. decem, ten, and loculus, 
a little bag or cell.} 
Having ten cells for seeds. Marty 
[L. decem, ten, and pes, a foot.} 
Ten feet in length. ; 
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DE-CEM’VIR, x. ; pl. Decemvini or Decemvirs.] [L. 
aecem, ten, and.vir, a man.] 

One of ten magistrates, who had absolute author- 

ity in-ancient Rome. 

DE-CEM’VI-RAL, a. 


Rome. 
DE-CEM'VI-RATE, xn, [L. decemviratus. 
cEMVIR.] ; 
1. The office or term of office of the decemvirs, or 


Encyc. 


ten magistrates, in Rome, who had absolute authority }, 


for two years. 
2, A body of ten men in authority. 
Di/CEN-CY,2. [Fr. decence; L. decentia, from decens, 
deceo, to be fit or becoming; Sp. decencia ; It. decenza. 
The L. deceo coincides in elements with the G. tau- 
gen, to be good, or fit for; D, deugen, to be good or 
virtuous; Sax. dugan, to avail, to be strong, to be 
worth 5 duguth, virtue, valor ; 
dohter, daughter ; W. tygiaw, to prosper; to befit; to 


succeed. The Teutonic and Welsh words have, for }: 


their radical sense, to advance or proceed, to stretch 
forward. In Welsh, also, tég signifies clear, fair, 
smooth, beautiful; tegu, to make smooth, fair, beauti- 
ful, which would seem to be allied to deceo, whence 
decus, decoro. See Class Dg, No. 18, 25. 

4. That which is fit, suitable, or becoming, in 


‘4vords or behavior; propriety of form in social in- } 
tercourse, in actions, or discourse; proper formality ;-| 
It has a special reference to } 


becoming ceremony. i 
behavior; as, decency of conduct ; decency of worship. 


But it is used, also, in reference to speech; as, he | 


discoursed with decency. 
Those thousand decencies, that daily flow’ 
From all her words and actions, 
2. Suitableness to character ; propriety. 
3. Propriety in speech.; modesty ; opposed to rib- 
aldry, or obscenity. 
Want of decency is want of sense. 


‘Milton. 


Pope. 


It may be also used for propriety of speech, op- } 


posed to rudeness, or disrespectful language ; and for 
propriety in dress, opposed to raggedness, exposure of 
nakedness, filthiness, é&c. 

DE-CEN’NA-RY, x. [L. decennis, decennium, from 

decem, ten, and annus, a year.]. 

1, A period of ten years. 

2. A tithing consisting of ten freeholders and their 

- families. lackstone. 
E-CEN’NI-AL, a. [I decennalis, as above.] 

Continuing for ten years ; consisting of ten years; 
or happening every ten years; as, a decennial period ; 
decennial games. 

DE-CEN’NO-VAL, a, [L. decem, ten, and novem, 

DE-CEN’NO-VA-RY, { nine.] 

Pertaining to the number nineteen; designating a 
period or circle of nineteen years.. [Little used.] 
‘ce : Holder. 

DE'CENT, a. [L. decens; Fr. decent. See Decency.]} 

1. Becoming; fit; suitable, in words, behavior, 
dress, and ceremony; as, decent language; decent 
conduct or actions; decent ornaments or.dress. 

2, Comely ; not gaudy or ostentatious, 

A sable stole of Cyprus lawn, 
O’er the decent shoulders drawn. 

3. Not immodest. . 

4. In popular language, moderate, but competent ; 
not large ; as, a decent fortune. So a decent person 
is one not highly accomplished nor offensively rude. 

DE/CENT-LY, adv. In a decent or becoming man- 
ner; with propriety of behavior or speech. 

2. Without immodesty. 

Past hope of safety, ’twas his latest care, 
Like falling Cesar, decently to die, Dryden, 

DE/CENT-NESS, x. Decency. 

DE-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality or state of be- 

ing capable or liable to be deceived. Glanville. 

DE-CEP’TI-BLE, a. That may be deceived. Brown. 

DE-CEP’/TION, (de-sep/shun,) xn. [L. deceptio, from 
decipio. See Decrtve. + 

1. The act of deceiving or misleading, 

All deception is a misapplication of the established signs used to 

communicate thoughts. Anon, 

2. The state of being deceived or misled. Incau- 
tious and inexperienced youth is peculiarly exposed 
to deception. ° 

3. Artifice practicéd ; cheat; as, a scheme js all a 
deception. _ 

DE-CEP’TIOUS, (de-sep’shus,)- a. 
ceive ; deceitful, 

DE-CEP’TIVE, a. Tendingto deceive; having power 
to mislead, or impress false opinions; as, a deceptive 
countenance or appearance. 

DE-CEP’TIVE-LY, adv. Ina manner to deceive. 

DE-CEP/TIVE-NESS, n. The power of deceiving ; 
the tendency or aptness to deceive. 

DE-CEP’/TO-RY, a. Tending to deceive; containing 
qualities or mean’ adapted to mislead. 

DE-CERN’, v.t. [L. decerno,} 

To judge. [Not in use.] 

DE-CERN’ED, pp. Judged ; estimated. 

DE-CERN‘ING, ppr. Judging ; estimating, 

DE-CERPT", a. His ‘decerptus.] 

Cropped. [Wot usea.} é 


Milton. 


Tending to de- 
rs Shak. 
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Pertaining to the decemvirs in | 


See Dz-j} 


dohtig, doughty ; | 


DEC 
DE-CERP’TI-BLE, a. That may be plucked or taken 


off. 
ppt co} n. [L. decerpo, to pluck off; de and 
carpo. 
A pulling plucking off; acropping. Glanville. 
Strive.) | 
Strife ; contest for mastery. [Little used.} Brown. 
DE-CES’SION, (de-sesh’un,) ns —[1. decessio ; de and 
cedo, to pass. j 
Departure. [Little used. 
DE-CHARM!, v.t. (Fr. decharmer. 
To remove aspell or enchantment ; to disenc 
DE-CHARM’ED, pp. Disenchanted. ‘[ Harvey. 
DE-CHARM/ING, ppr. Removing a spell. 
DE-€HRIS!/TIAN-IZE, »v. t. 
To turn from Christianity ; to banish Christian 
lief and principles from. ~ J. P. Smith. 


from Christianity. 
DE-CHRIS’TI 
* tianitys ‘ , 
DE-CID/A-BLE, a. That may be decided. Jones. 
pee v.t. [L. decido; de and cedo, to strike, to 
cut. } 
Iiterally,.to cut off, and thus to end.” Hence, 
1. Toend ; to determine, as a controversy, by ver- 
dict of a jury, or by a judgment of court. We say, 


) 


| _ plaintiff, or of the defendant. _ 

2. To end or determine, as a dispute or quarrel, 

3. To end or determine a combat or bajtle; as,a 
body of reserve, brought to the charge, decided the 
contest. ; 


the bill is decided. 

5. In general, to-end ; to terminate. 

DE-CIDE’, v. % To determine; to form a definite 
opinion ; to come teaconclusion, We can not-de- 
cide how far resistance is lawful or practicable. 
court decided in favor of the defendant. 

DE-CID/ED, pp. Determined ; ended; concluded. 

DE-€ID/ED, a. That implies decision; clear; un- 
equivocal ;. that puts an end to doubt. 

1 find much cause to reproach myself that I have lived so long, 

and have given no decided and public proofs of my being a 
Christian. P.. Henry; Wirl’s Skeiches. 

2. Resolute ; determined. 

DE-CID/ED-LY, adv. 
manner ; clearly ; indisputably ; 

DE-CYDENCE, 2. [L. decidens.} [clude doubt. 

A falling off. [JWVot in use.]: - ‘Brown. 

DE-CID/ER, 2. ne who determines a cause or con- 
test. 

DE-CID'ING, ppr. Determining; ending; conc-uding. 

DEC eas a. [L. deciduus, decido; de and cado, 
to fall. 

Falling; having but a temporary existence, as in 
animals, certain kinds of hair, horns, and teeth, are 
deciduous; not perennial or permanent. In botany, a 
deciduous leaf is one which falls in ‘autumn ; a decid- 
uous calyx is-that which falls along with the corol 
and stamens ; distinguished from permanent. Martyn. 

DE-CID/Y-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of falling once 


a year. 
DEC’I-GRAM, n. A French weight of one tenth 
DEC'l-GRAMME, of a gramme. : 
DE/CIL, x. An aspect or position of two planets, 
- when they are distant from each other a tenth part 
- of the zodiac. peso Encyc. 
DE-CIL/I-TER, is A French measure of capacity 
DEC'I-LE-TRE,} equal to one tenth of a tre; 
DE-CILL'ION, (de-sil/yun,) 2. According to the Eng- 
lish notation, a million involved to the tenth power, 
ora unit with sixty ciphers annexed ; according to 
the French notation, a’ thousand involved to the elev- 
enth power, or 2 unit with thirty-three ciphers an- 


nexed. ‘ 
DE-CILL/IONTH, a. Pertaining to a deciliion. 
DEC’I-MAL, a. 
Gr. dexa; Goth. tig, ten, Sax. a tie.] ; 
1. Numbered by ten ; as, decimal progression. Locke. 
2. Increasing or diminishing by tens; as, decimal 
numbers ; decimal fractions, 
3. Tenth ; as, a decimal part. 


in a'‘manner to pre- 


DEC/I-MAL, n. A tenth; a fraction having some 
ower of ten for its denominator. - ; 
DEC'I-MAL-LY, adv. By tens; by means of decimals. 

DEC'I-MATE, v. t. [L. decimo, from decem, ten.]. 

1. To tithe; to take the tenth part. 

2. To select by lot and punish with death every 
tenth man; a practice in armies for punishing mu- 
tinous or unfaithful troops. : 

3.. To take every tenth. Mitfe 

DEC’I-MA-TED, pp. Tithed ; taken by lots. 
DEC-I-MA-TING, ppr. Tithing; selecting every 


tenth.” : 
DEC-I-MA’TION, n A tithing; a selection of every 
tenth by lot. 
2. The selecting by lot for punishment every tenth 
/_ -man‘inacompany orregiment,&c. - i 
DEC/I-MA-TOR, nz. One who selects every ‘tenth 
man for punishment. South. 


DE-CER-TA'TION, n. [L. decertatio; de and certo, to | 


See Coie } 
ant. 


[de and Guero | 
e- | 


DE-€HRIS!TIAN-IZ-ED, (-krist'yan-izd,) pp. Turned |! 
-IZ-ING, ppr. Turning from Chris- |, 


the’court or the jury decided the cause in favor of the | 


4, To determine ; to fix the event of. The fate of 


The 


In a decided. or -determined |. 


L. decimus, tenth, from decem, ten ; }, 


Decimal arithmetic, is that in which we count fens. } 


DEC 
DE-CIM’E-TER, ie A French measure of length 
DEC'I-ME-TRE,{ equal to the. tenth part. of a mee 


ter, or 3 inches and 93710 decimals. . 
DEC’IM-O-SEX'TO, n. [L.] A book is in decimo- 
‘ sexto, when a sheet is folded into sixteen leaves, 

f : Taylor. 
DE-Ci/PHER, (-si/fer,) v. t. [Fr. dechiffrer; de and 


decifrar. See CirHer.) 

1, To find the alphabet of a cipher; to’ explain 
what is written in ciphers, by finding what letter 
each character or mark represents ; as, to decipher a 
letter written in ciphers. __ 

2. To unfold ; to unravel what is intricate; to ex- 
plain what is obscure or difficult to be understood ; 
as, to decipher an ambiguous speech, or an ancient 
manuscript or inscription. 

3. To write out; to mark down in characters. _ 

Locke, 
[This use is now uncommon, and perhaps improper. 
A To stamp; to mark; to characterize. sf 


Ws 
b - SU a Shak. 
DE-CI/PHER-A-BLE, a. That may be deciphered, or 
interpreted. 
‘DE-CI’/PHER-ED, pp. Explained ; unraveled ; marked. 
DE-Cl/PHER-ER, x. One who explains what is 
written in ciphers. 
DE-CI'PHER-ING, ppr. Explaining; detecting the 
letters represented by ciphers; unfolding; marking. 
} 2. n. The act of explaining. or unfolding, 
DE-CIS/ION, (de-sizh’un,) n. [L. decisio. See Dx- 
| .CIDE. 
! 1. Determination, as of a question or doubt; final 
) judgment or opinion, in a case which has been under 
deliberation or discussion ; as, the decision of the Su- 
| preme Court. He has considered: the circumstances 
of the case and come to a decision. 
» Determination of a contest or-event; end of a 
struggle ; .as, the decision of a battle by arms; 
3. In Scotland, a narrative or report of the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Sessions. Johnson, 
*_ 4, Report of the opinions and determinations of 
any. tribunal. _We say, read the decisions of the 
Court of King’s Bench. -. ~ - 
{Not used.} 


5. Act of separaticn ; division. 
6. Unwavering firmness.-- . . 

DE-CI/SIVE, a. Having the power or quality of de- 
termining a question, doubt, or any subject of delib- 
eration ; final; -conclusive; putting an end to con- 
troversy ; as, the opinion of the court is decisive of 
the question. 
~ 2. Having thé “power of determining a contest or 
event; as, the victory of the allies was decisive. ° 

DE-CY'SIVE-LY, adv. Ina conclusive manner. ina 
manner ‘to end deliberation, controversy, doubt, or 
contest. — . . Chesterfield. 

DE-CI’/SIVE-NESS, x. The power of an argument or 
of evidence to-terminate a difference or doubt ; con- 

. clusiveness. 

2. The power of an event to put-an end to a con- 


: test... 
DE-CI/SO-RY, a, Able to decide or détermine.. 
‘ : Sherwood. 
DECK, ». t.: [D. dekken; G. decken; Sw. tackia; Dan. 
takker; Sax. gedecan, and thecan, and theccan; Le 
tego, to cover, whence tectum, a roof, Fr. toit. The 
Gr. has reyos, a roof, but the verb has a prefix, creyw, 
to cover. Hence, L. tegula, a tile. The Ir. teach. a 
house, contracted in Welsh to ty, may be of the same 
family. In Ger. dach is a roof, and thatch may be also 
of this family. Class Dg, No.2,3, 10. The primary 
Sense is, to put on, to throw over, or to press and 
make close.} 
me Primarily, to cover; ta overspread; to put on, 
ence, 
2. To clothe; to dress the person; but usually, to 
clothe with more than ordinary elegance ; to array ; 
to adern ; to embellish. 


The dew with spangles decked the ground. 


: 3. To furnish with a deck, as a vessel, 
DECK, x. The covering of a ship, which constitutes 
‘a floor, made of timbers and planks. Small vessels 
have only one deck ; larger ships have two or three 
decks. A flush deck is a continued floor from stem to 
stern, on one line. 

2. A pack of cards piled regularly on each eee 


, EW. 
DECK/ED, (dekt,) pp. Covered ; adorned; furnished 
with a deck. 
DECK’ER, x. One who decks or adorns; a coverer ; 
| as, a table-decker. : 
2. Of a ship, we say, she is ‘a two-decker or a three- 
decker ; that is, she has two decks or three decks. 
DECK'ING, ppr: Covering; arraying; adorning. 
DECK’ING, x. Ornament; embellishment. Homi 
DE-€LAIM), v. i. -[L. declamo; de and clamo, to cry 
out. See Crarm and Cramor.] 
1. To speak a set oration in public; to speak rhee 


Dryden. 


torically,; to make a formal speech or oration’; as, 

the students declaim twice a week. 
2. To harangue ; to speak loudly or cus toa. 
vince 


public body or assembly, with a view 0 c ) 
their minds or move their passions, 


1 


chiffre, a cipher; It, deciferare; Sp. descifrar; Port. _ 


DEC 


DE-CLAIM’, v. t. To speak in public. 

2. ‘To speak in favor of ; to advocate. [Jot in use.] 
DE-€LAIM' ANT, t n. Oné who declaims ; a speaker 
DE-€LAIM’ER, in public ; one who attempts to 

convince by an harangue. 

2. One who speaks clamorously. 
DE-CLAIM'ING, ppr. Speaking thetorically; ha- 


ranguing. 
DE-CLAIM’ING, n. The act of speaking in public. 

2. An-harangue, Bp. Taylor. 

DE€-LA-MA’TION, n. [L. declamatio.} 

1, A speech made in public, in the tone and man- 
ner of an oration ; a discourse addressed to the pas- 
sions; a set speech; an harangue. The word is ap- 
plied especially to the public speaking and speeches 
of students in colleges, practiced for exercises in 
oratoty. It is applied also to public speaking in the 
legislature and in the pulpit. Very often it is used 
for a noisy harangue, without solid sense or. argu- 
ment ; as, mere declamation ; empty declamation. 

2. A piece spoken in public, or intended for the 
public. 


DE@€’LA-M4-TOR, n, A declaimer. [Not wen) ) 
La 


Ta 
DE-CLAM/A-TO-RY; a, [L. declamatorins.] ? 

i. Relating to the practice of declaiming; per- 
taining to declamation; treated-in the manner of a 
ghetorician ; as, a declamatory theme. Wotton. 

Appealing ‘to the passions ; noisy ; rhetorical 
Without solid sense or argument; as, a declamatory 
way or style, 

DE-€LAR/A-BLE,@ [See Decuane.] That may be 
declared or proved, 

DE-€LAR/ANTF,.#. , One who declares. 

DE€-LA-RA'TION, n.. [L. declaratio.} 

1, An affirmation-;.an open expression of, facts or 
opinions ; verbal utterance ; as, he declared his sen- 
timents, and I rely on his declaration. 

2. Expression cf facts, opinions, promises, pre- 
dictions, &c., in writings ; records or reports of what 
has been. declared or. uttered. The’ Scriptures 
abound in declarations of mercy to penitent smners. 

3. Publication ; manifestation ; as, the declaration 
Of the greatness of Mordecai, Esth. x. 

4. A public annunciation,; proclamation ; as, the 
Meclaration of independence, July 4, 1776. 

5. In law, that part.of the process or pleadings in 
which the plaintiff sets forth at large his:cause of 
complaint ; the narration or count. 


DE-CLAR’A-TIVE, o. Making declaration ; explan- 
’ atory; making-show or manifestation; as, the name }. 


‘of a thing may be declarative-of its form or-nature. 
2. Making proclamation, or publication. [Grew. 

DE-€LAR/A-TO-RLLY, adv. By declaration or exhi- 
-bidion. 

DE-CLAR’A-TO-RY, a. Making declaration, clear 
manifestation, or exhibition; expressive; as, this 
clause is declanatory of the will of the legislature. 
The declaratory part of a Jaw, is that which sets 
forth and defines what is right and what is wrong. 
“A declaratory act, is an act or statute which sets 
forth more clearly and explains the intention of the 
legisJature in a former act. 

DE-€LABE’, v. t. [. declaro;.de and claro; to. make 
clear; Ir, gluair; or gleai?; W. eglur, clear, bright ; 
ezluraw, to make clear or plain, to manifest, to ex- 
iain ; Fr. declarer ; Sp. declarar ; It. dichiarare. (See 
Siran and Giory.) The sense is to open, to sepa- 
tate, or to spread. ] f 

1. Toclear; to free from obscurity ; oa pains 
Boyle. 
ae this literal sense, the word ts no longer in use. 
To make known ; to tell explicitly ;.te manifest 
_ % communicate plainly to.ethers by words. 
I will declare what he bath done for my soul. — Pa. Ixvi. 


8. To make known ; to'show to the eye or to the 
understanding ; to exhibit; to manifest by other 
Aieans than words. 

The heavens declare the glory of God. — Ps, xix, 

4. To publish ; to proclaim. 

Declare his glory among the heathen: —1 Chron: xvi. 
Declaring the conversion of the Gentiles. — Acts xv. 


5. To assert; to affirm ; as, he declares the story | 


to be false. 

To declare one’s self; to throw off reserve and 
prow ‘one’s opinion; to show openly what one 
-thinks, or which side he espouses. — 

SE-CLARE’, v. i.:.To make a declaration ; to pro- 
claim ‘or avow some opinion or resolution in favor or 
in opposition ; to make known explicitly some de- 
termination ; with for or against} as, the prince de- 
clared for the allies; the allied powers declared 
against France. : 

Like fawning courtiers, for success they wait ; 
‘And then come smiling, and declare for fate, Dryden. 

2. In law, to recite the causes of complaint against 
the defendant} as, the plaintiff declares in debt or 


trespass. 
3, To show or manifest the issue. or event ; to de-. 


cide in favor of ; as, victory had not declared for 
either party. we > 2s 
DE-€LAR’ED, pp. or a. Made known; told explicitly ; 
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avowed ; exhibited ; manifested; published; pro- 
claimed ; recited. 

DE-€LAR’ED-LY, adv. Avowedly ; explicitly. 

DE-€LAR/ED-NESS, n, State of being declared. 

DE-CLARE/MENT, n. Declaration. 

DE-C€LAR’ER, zn. One who makes known or pub- 
lishes ; that which exhibits. 

DE-€LAR’ING, ppr. Making known by words or by 
other means; manifesting; publishing; affirming; 
reciting the cause of complaint. 

DE-€LAR'ING, n. Declaration ; proclamation. 

DE-€LEN'SION, x. [L. declinatio, from declino. See 
Deciine.] 

1. Literally, a leaning back or down; hence, a 
falling or declining toward a worse state ; a tendency 
toward a less degree of excellence or perfection. 
The declension of a state is manifested by corruption 
of morals. We speak of the declension of virtue, of 
manners, of taste, of the sciences, of the fine arts, 
and sometimes of life or years ; but in the latter ap- 
plication, decline is more generally used. 

2. Declination ; a declining ; descent; slope; «3, 
the declension of the shore toward the sea. Be;net. 

3. In grammar, inflection of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns; the declining, deviation, or leaning 
of the termination of a word from the termination of 
the nominative case ; change of termination to form 
the oblique cases. Thus from rez in the nominative 
case, are formed regis in the genitive, regi in the 
dative, regem in the accusative, and rege in the 
ablative. 

DE-€LIN’A-BLE, a. That may be declined ; chang- 
ing its termination in the oblique cases ; as,a declina- 

DEC’/LLNATE, a. [L. declinatus.] [ble noun. 

In botany, bending or bent downward, in,a curve ; 
declining. Martyn. 


| DE€-LENA’/TION, x. A leaning; the act of bending 


down ; as, a declination of the head. 

2. A declining or falling into a worse state ; change 
from a better to a worse condition ; decay ; deteriora- 
tion; gradual failure or diminution of strength, 
soundness, vigor, or excellence. 

3. A deviation from a right line, in a literal sense ; 
oblique motion ; as, the declination of a descending 
body. Bentley. 

4, Deviation from rectitude in behavior or morals ; 
obliquity of conduct ; as, a declination from the path 
of integrity. 

5. In astronomy, the distance of Any object from 
the celestial equator, either northward or southward. 

<te D. Olmsted. 

6. Declination of the compase. or needle, is the varia- 
tion of the needle from the true meridian of a place. 

Barlow. 

7. In dialing, the declination of a wall or plane, 
is an arch of the horizon, contained between the 
plane and the prime vertical circle, if reckoned from 
the east or west, or between the meridian and the 
plane, if you reckon from the north or south. Barlow. 

8. In frammar, declension ; or the inflection of a 
noun through its various terminations. Johnson. 

DE€-LI-NA/TOR, x. An instrument for taking the 
declination, or inclination of a reclining plane ; an 
instrument in dialing. Barlow. 

DE-€LIN’A-TO-RY, a. Declinatory plea; in law, -a 
plea before trial or conviction, intended to show that 
the party ‘vas not liable-to the pénalty of the law, 
or was specially exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the court. The plea of benefit of clergy is a declina- 

plea. Ks Blackstone. 

DE-€LIN/A-TURE, 2. A declining. [Rare.] G. Combe, 

DE-CLINE’, vt. [L..declino; de and cline, to lean. 
See. Lzan.| : ; 

1. To lean downward; as, the head declines to- 
ward the earth. 

.2. To lean from a right line; to deviate; in a 
literal sense. 

3. To lean or deviate from rectitude, in a moral 
sense; to leave the path of truth or justice, or the 
course prescribed, 

Yet do 1 not decline from thy testimonies. — Ps. cxix. 157. 


, 


4. To fall; to tend or draw toward the gjose ; as, | 


the day declines. . 

5. To avoid or. shun; to refuse; hot to comply ; 
not. to do; as, he declined to take any part in the 
concern. | 

6. To fall; to fail; to sink ; to decay ; to be im- 

ired ; to tend to a less perfect state ; as, the vigor 
of youth declines in age; health declines; virtue de- 
clines ; religion declines; national credit and pros- 
perity decline under a corrupt administration. 

7, To sink ; to diminish ; to fall in value; as, the 
prices of land and goods decline at the close of a 


war. 
DE-CLINE’, v. t. To bend downward; to bring 
down. 
In melancholy deep, with head declined, Thomson. 

9. To bend to one side; to move-from a fixed 
point or right line. elk ts, 

3. To shun or avoid ; to refuse ; not to engage in ; 
to be cautious not to do or interfere; not to accept or 
comply. with ; as, he declined the contest; he de- 
clined the offer; he declined the business or pursuit. 
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4. To inflect ; to change the termination of a word 
for forming the oblique cases ; as, Duminus, Domini, 
Domino, Dominum, Domne. 

DE-€LINE’, n. Literally, a leaning from; hence, a 
falling off ; a tendency to a worse state ; diminution 
or decay ; deterioration ; as, the decline of life; the 
decline of strength ; the dechne of virtue and religion 5 
the decline of revenues; the decline of agriculture, 
commerce, or manufactures ;.the decline of learning. 

.2. A gradual decay of health ; consumption. 

DE-€LIN’ED, pp. Bent downward or from; inflected. 

DE-€LIN'ING, ppr.. or a. Leaning; deviating ; fall- 
ing; failing; decaying; tending to a worse state ; 
avoiding ; refusing ; inflecting. 

DE€-LI-NOM’E-TER,n, An instrument for measuring 
the declination of the magnetic needle. 

Journ. of Sciencs, 

DE-€LIN'OUS, a. In botany, declinate ; bent down 


ward. 
+ E-ELIV'I-TY, n. [L. declivitas, from declivis, slop- 
ing ; de and clivus. See Cuirr.] 

Declination from a. horizontal line ; descent of 
land; inclination downward; a slope; a gradual 

descent of the earth, of a rock or other thing; 

chiefly used of the earth, and opposed to acclinity, 
or ascent ; the same slope, considered as descending, 
being a declivity, and considered as ascending, ap 
acclivity. 

DE-€L!Y’ VOUS, @, Gradually descending ; not 

DE-€LIV'I-TOUS, precipitous ; sloping. 

DE-€0€T',».t. [L. decoquo, decoctum; de and coquo, 
to cook, to boil.] 

1, To prepare by boiling; to digest in hot or boil- 
ing water. Bacon. 

2. To digest by the heat of the stomach ; to.pre> 
pare as food for nourishing the body. Davies. 

3. Te boil in water, for extracting the principles op 
virtues of a substance. Bacon. 

4. To boil up toa consistence ; toinvigointe. Shak. 

[ This verb is little used, and, inits last sense, is hard> 
ly pipet Ae : 

DE-€O€T’ED, pp. Prepared by boiling. 

DE-€O€T'I-BLE, a. That may be boiled or digested. 

DE-GO€'TION, (de-kok’shun,) n. [F'r. decoction; It 
decozione. See Decocr.] 

1. The act of boiling a substance in water, for ex- 

racting its virtues. 

2. The liquor in which a substance has been boiled ; 
water impregnated with the principles of any animal 
or vegetable substance boiled in it; as, a weak or 
a strong decoction of Peruvian bark. : 

DE-COCT'IVE, a. That may be easily decocted. 
DE-€O€ET’URE, n. A substance drawn by decoctiot. 
DE-COL’LATE, wt [L. decollo.] 

To behead. Burke, 
DE-€OL'LA-TED, pp. Beheaded. 
DE-€OL!LA-TING, ppr. Beheading. 
DE-€OL-LA’/TION, n. [L. decollatia, from decollo, to 

behead; de and collum, the neck.} z 

The act of. beheading; the act of cutting off the 
neck of an animal, and severing the head from the 
body. It is especially used of St John the Baptist, 
and of a painting which represents his beheading, 

DE-€6L/OR, (-kul!lur,) v. t. To deprive of color ; to 
0; 


bleach. , Te. 
DE-€OL/OR-ANT, nr. A substance which removes 
color, or bleaches, 
DE-€6L-O-R4/TION, (-kul-lur-a’/shun,) 2. [I de 
coloratio:) 

The removal'or absence of color. Ferrand, 
DE-€6L/OR-ING, ppr. or a. Depriving of color, 
DE-€6L/ORAZE, a2. To deprive of color. 
DE'€OM-PLEX, a. [de and cuompler.] Compounded 

of complex ideas, : Gregory. Locke. 
DE-€OM-POS/A-BLE, a. [See Decomposzr.] That 
may be decomposed ; capable of being resolved inte 
its constituent elements. Davy. 
DE-€OM-POSE’, vw t, [Fr. decomposer ; de and com- 
poser, tv compose, from L. compono, compositus.] 

To separate the censtituent parts of a body or sub- 
stance ; to. disunite elementary particles combined 
by affinity or. chemical-attraction ; to resolve into 
origina] elements. 

DE-€OM-PO6S’ED, pp. or.¢,. Separated or resolved intr, 
‘the constituent parts. 3 
DE-€OM-POS/ING, ppr- Separating into constituen- 


parts. 
DE-€OM-POS'ITE, (de-kom-poz‘it,) a. [L. de and 
compositus. See Compose.) ; 
Compounded a second, timé ;. compounded with 
things already composite. Bacon. 
DE-€OM-PO-3I’/TION, x. Analysis; the act of sep- 
arating the constituent parts of a compound body or, 
substance. Decomposition differs from mechanical 
division, as the latter effects no change in the prop 
erties of the body divided, whereas the parts decom 
posed have properties very different from those of 
the substance itself. . 
2, A second composition. 
used. | 
Decomposition of forces ; the same as. resolution of 
forces; which see.. 
DE-COM-POUND’,»v.t. [de and compound.] To com- 
pound a second; to compound or mix with that 


[In this sense, not Shes 


one 
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which is already compound:; to form by a second 
composition. Boyle. Locke, ‘Newton. 


to simple parts by. mechanical di- 
vision ; to decompose. [Little used, or not at all.) 
UE-€OM-POUND’, a. Compound of things or words 
already compounded ; compounded a second hen 
; e, 
2.:A decompound leaf, in botany, is when the pri- 
mary petiole is so divided that each part forms a com- 
pound feaf. A decompound flower, is formed of com- 
und flowers, or containing, within a common 
‘calyx, smaller calyxes, common to several flowers. 
Martyn. 


DE-GOM-POUND’A-BLE, a. That may be decom- 


unded. 
DE-COM-POUNDED, pp. Compounded a second. 
. time ; composed of things already compounded. 
‘DE-COM-POUND'ING, ppr. ‘Compounding a second 


time. 

DE€/0-RA-MENT,“n. Ornament. [Wot wsed.J 

DEC€’O-RATE, v. t. [L. decoro, from decus, decor, 
comeliness, grace. See Decrnty.] 

1. To adorn; to beautify ; to embellish ;.used of 
‘external ornaments .or apparel ;'as,:to decorate the 
person ; to decorate an edifice ; to. decorate a lawn 
with flowers. 

2. To adorn with internal grace or beauty ; to ren-. 
der lovely ; as, to decorate the: mind with virtue.. 

3, To adorn or beautify with any thing. agreeable ; 
‘€6 embellish ; as, to decorate a hero with honors, or a 
lady with accomplishments. 

QMEC/O-RA-TED, pp. or a.- Adorned; bdeautified ; 
embellished. 

DEE/O-RA-TING, ppr, Adorning; embellishing ;. 
rendeting beautiful to the eye, or lovely to the 
mind, aig 

\DEC-O-RA/TION, n. Ornament; embellishment ; 

‘any thing added which renders more agreeable to the 
eye or to the intellectual view. 

2. In architecture, any thing which adorns and 
enriches an edifice, as vases, paintings} figures, 
festoons, &c. : F 1 

3. In. theaters, the. stenes, which are changed as 
occasion requires. 


2. To reduce 


DE-€6/ROUS-LY or DE€’/O-ROUS-LY, adv. In a 
becoming manner. ; 
DE-€0/ROUS-NESS or DE€/0-ROUB-NESS, n. De- 
--cency or propriety. of behavior. 
DES CURLEATE, ®t ([L. decortico ; de and cortex, 
ark. ] - : 
; ra atrin off bark; to peel; to husk; to take off 
the exterior coat; as, to decorticate barley. 
Arbuthnot. 
DE-€QR/TI-CA-TED, pp. Stripped of bark ; peeled ; 


husked. 3 
DE-€OR'TI-CA-TING, ppr. Stripping off bark or the 
* external coat; peeling. 


DE-€OR-TI-€A'TION, n. The act-of stripping off |- 


. bark or husk. 7 z 
‘DE-€5! Byte n. ‘(L. from deceo,to.become. See Dz- 
CENCY. : 

1. Propriety of speech or behavior; grace arising 
from suitableness of speech and behavior, to one’s 
own character, and to the characters present, or to 
the place and occasion; seemliness; decency; op- 
posed to rudeness, licentiousness, or levity. ‘T'o 
speak and behave with decorum is essential to good 
breeding. am 

2, In architecture, the suitableness of a building, 
6nd of its parts and ornaments, to its place and 
uses, 

DE-€OY’, v. t. [D. kooi, a cabin, berth, bed, fold, 
cage, decoy ; kovijen, to lie, to hed. : 

_To lead or lure by artifice into a snare, with a 
view to catch; to draw into any situation to be 
taken by a foe; to entrap by any means which de- 
ceive: The fowler decoys ducks into a net. Troops 
may be decoyed into an aiibush. One ship decoys 
another within reach of her shot. 

DE-€OY’, n. Any thing intended to lead into a snare ; 
any lure or allurement that deceives and misleads 
into evil, danger, or the power of an enemy. ~ 

2. A place for catching wild fowls. 

DE-€OY’-DUCK, n. A duck employed to draw oth- 
ers into a net or situation to be taken, 

DE-€OY’ED, pp. Lured or drawn into a snate or net ; 
allured into danger by deception. 

DE-COY'ING, ppr. Luring into a snare or net by de~ 
ception ; leading into evil or danger. 

DE-€OV'-MAN, x. A man employed in decoying and 
catching fowls. 

DE-C€REASBP’, ». i. 
grow ; Fr. decroitre ; It. decrescere 
digrisvi. See Grow. 


ead: become less ; to be diminished gradually, in ex- 


3 Sp. decrecer ; Arm, 
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tent, bulk, quantity, or amount, or in strength, qual- 
ity, or excellence ; as. the days decrease in length from 
June to December. 

He must increase, but 1 must decrease. ~+ John iil, 


DE-€REASE’, v. t. To lessen; to make smaller in 

- dimensions, amount, quality, or excellence, &c. ; to 
diminish gradually or by small deductions; as, ex- 
travagance decreases the means of charity ; every 
payment decreases a debt; intemperance -decreases 
the: strength and powers of life. 

DE-€REASE’, n. A becoming less; gradual diminu- 
tion ; decay ; as, a decrease of revenue ; a decrease of 
‘strength. 

2. The tvane of the moon; the gradual: diminu- 
tion of the visible face of the moon from the full 
_to the change. 

DE-CREAS'ED, pp. Lessened ; diminished. 

DE-€REAS/ING, ppr. or a.. Becoming less ; diminish- 

. ing; waning. ~ 

DE-€REAS/ING-LY, adv. By diminishing. | 


DE-€REE', x {L. decretum, from decerno, to judge ; dg 


-and cerno,-to judge, to divide ;. Fr. decret ; It. and Sp. 


ctor] | 

1. Judicial decision 
eaube 5 as, a decree of the Court of Chancery. The 
decision of a court of equity is called a decree; that 
of a court of law, a\judgment. 

-2, In the civil law, a determination or judgment of 
the emperor on a suit between. patties. Encyc. 

3, An edict or law made by a council for regula- 


ting any business within their jurisdiction; as, the 


decrees of ecclesiastical councils, Encyc. 
4, In general, an order, edict, or law, made by a 
superior, as a.rule to govern inferiors, 


There went a decree from Cesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. — Luke ii, 


5.. Established law, or rule. 
He made a decree for the rain, —Job xxviil. 


6. In theology, predetermined purpose of God ; the 
purpose or determination of an immutable Being, 
whose plan of operations is, like himself, unchange- 


- able. 

DE-CREE’, v. t.° To determine judicially ; to resolve 
by, sentence; as, the court decreed that the property 
should: be restoved ; or, they decreed a restoration of 

’ the property. , 

%.° To determine or resolve legislatively ; to fix or 
Appoint ; to set or constitute by edict or in purpose. 


“"Fhon shalt decree 9 thing, and it shall be established. — Job 


. xxii, : « = 2 
Let -us not be solictous to know what God hes teow con- 
non. 


ceniing us, 
DE-€REED!, pp. Determined judicially; resolved ; 
‘appointed ; established. in purpose. 
DE-CREE/ING, ppr. Determining; resolving; ap- 
pointing ; orderimg. 
DE€/RE-MENT, 2. 
See Decrease. ]} 
1. Decrease ; waste ; the state of becoming gradu- 
ally less, 
‘Rocks and mountains suffer a continual decrement. 
Woodward, 
2. The quantity lost by gradual diminution or 
Waste ;' opposed to increment. 
3. In heraldry, the wane of the moon. 
4. In erystalography, a successive diminution of the 
. lamens of molecules, applied to the faces of the prim- 
itive form; by which the secondary forms are sup- 
posed to be produced. Haiiy. 
ok a. [L. decrepitus, from de and crepu, to 
reak. }' e 

Broken down with age; wasted or worn: by the 
infirmities of old age ; being in the last stage of de- 
alt weakened by age. Milton. Pope. 

his word is sometimes erroneously written and 
pronounced Drecrerip. : 
DE-€REP'I-TATE, v. t. [L. decrepo, to break or burst, 
’ to crackle; de and crepo.] ; 

To roast or calcine in a strong heat, with a contin- 
ual bursting or crackling of the substance ; as, to de- 
crepitate salt. i 

DE-CREP'I-TATE, v. % To crackle, as salts when 
roasting. . ue 
DE-€REP'I-TA-TED, pp. Roasted with a crackling 


Noise, 
DE-€REP'I-TA-TING, ppr. Crackling; roasting with 
.a crackling noise ; suddenly bursting when exposed 


to heat. . : 
DE-C€REP-I-TA’TION, n, The act of roasting with a 
continual crackling ; or the separation of parts with 
a crackling noise, occasioned by heat. 
DE-C€REP'IT-NESS, }n. [See Decrepit.] The bro- 
DE-€REP'IT-UDE, { ken, crazy state of the body, 
produced by decay and the infirmities of age. 
DE-€RES'CENT, a. [L. decrescens. See Decrease. ] 
“Decreasing ; becoming less by gradual diminution ; 
as, a decrescent noon. 


[L. decremezntum, from decresco. 


[L. decresco; de and cresco, to| DE-CRE/TAL, a. {See Decrer.] _ Appertaining toa 


decree ; containing a decree; as, a decrétal epistle. 
DE-€RE/TAL, x. An authoritative order or decree. 
2. A letter of the pope, determining some point or 


or determination of a litigated 
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question in ecclesiastical law. The dccretals form the 
second part of the canon Jaw. Encye. 

3. A collection of the pope’s decrees. Howell. 
DE-€RE'TION, (de-kré’shun,) x. [See Decrease.} 
A decreasing. {Svoe used.]_ Pearson. 
DE-€RE'TIST, nx. One who studies or professes the 

knowledge of the decretals. 
DE-€RE'TIVE, a. Having the force of a decree. 


Rich. Dict. 
DE€/RE-TO-RI-LY, adv. Ina definitive manner: 
i Goodman, 
DE€'RE-TO-RY, a. Judicial; definitive ; established 
by a decree. 
The decretory rigors pf a condemning sentence, South. 


2. Critical ; determining; mn which there is some 
definitive event ; as, critical or decret ays. Brown, 
DE-CREW’, v. i. To decrease. [Votan use.] 
DE-€RI'AL, 2. [See Decry.]_ A crying down; a 
clamorous censnre ; condemnation by censure. 
DE-€R1/ED, (de-kride’,) pp. Cried down; discradit- 
ed ; brought into disrepute. 
DE-€RI/ER, n.« Ghe who decries or clamorously cen- 
sures.- < 
- [It would be better to write Dacrya., Decrrep, 
Decrver. 

DE-CROWN’, v. t. [de and crown.] To deprive of a 
crown. [ Little used.]} Overbury. 
DE-CRUST-A'TION, zn. The removal of a crust from. 

DE-€RY', v. t; [Fr. decrier ; de and crier, to cry.} 

1. To cry down; to censure as faulty, mean, or 
worthless ; tq clamor against ; to discredit by finding 
fault; as, to decry a poem. 

2. To cry down, as improper or unnecessary ; to 
rail or clamor against; to bring into disrepute ; as, 


to decry the measures of administration. 
DE-ERY'ING, ppr. Crying down. 
DE€-U-BA'TION, x. decumbo.] : 
The act of lying down. ; Evelyn. 
DE-€UM’/BENCE, (x. [L. decumbens, from decumbo, 
DE-€UM'BEN.CY, | to lie down ; de and cumbo, to 
lie down. } 
The act of lying down ; the posture of lying down. 
Brown. 


DE-C€UM’BENT,, a: In botany, declined, or bending 
down; having the stamens and pistils bending down 
to the lower side; as, a decumbent flower. Martyn. 

DE-CUM'BENT-LY, adv. In a decumbent posture. 

DE-CUM’BI-TURE,. 2. The time at which a person 
takes to his bed in a disease. 

2. In astrology, the scheme or aspect of the heav= 
en_ hy which the prognostics of recovery or depth 
are discovered, 

DE€’U-PLE, (dek’yu-pl,) a. [L. decuplus; Gr. dexa- 
mAous, from dexa, ten,}. 

Tenfold ; containing ten times'as many. 
DE€’U-PLE, z. A number ten times repeated. 
DE€’U-PLE, v. t. To make tenfold. 

DE€'U-PLED, ppr. Made tenfold. Coleridge. 

DE-CU/RI-ON, x. [L. decurio, from decem, Gr. dexay 
ten. 

An officer in the Roman army, who commanded a 
decuria, or ten soldiers, which was a third part of the 
turma, and a thirtieth of the legion of cavalry, 

“ Encyc. Temple, 

DE-€U/RL-ON-ATE, n. The state or office of a decu- 
tion. 

DE-CUR’RENT, a. [L. decurrens, from decurro, to,run 
down ; de and curro, to run.]} 

‘Extending downward. A decurrent leaf, is a ses- 
sile leaf, having its base extending downward along 
the stem. _ , Lindley. 

DE-CUR’/RENT-LY, adv. Ina decurrent manner. 

DE-€UR'SION, n. [L. decursio, from decurro; de and 
curro, to run. : 

, The act of running down, as a stream. Hale. 

DE-€UR’SIVE, a. Running down. 

Decursively pinnate: in dotany, applied to a leaf 
having the leaflets decurrent, or running along the 


DE-CURT’, v. t. [L. decurto.] (petiole. : 
To shorten by.cutting off. [Vot in use) 
DE-€URT-A'TION, n. [L. decurto, to shorten; de 


and curto.} 
The act of shortening or cutting short. 
DEC’U-RY, n, [L. decuria, from decem, Gr. dexa, ten.} 
A set of ten men under an officer called decurio. 
DE-€US/SATE, wv. t. [L. decusso, to cut or strike 
across. } 

In general, to intersect ; to cross, as lines, rays, or 
nerves in the body ; usually, to intersect at acute an- 
‘gies, or in the form of an “X. Brown.’ Enxicys. 

DE-€US'SATE, *)a. Crossed; intersected. In dot- 
DE-€US'SA-TED, §. . any, decussuted Ivaves and” 
branches, are such as grow in pairs which alter- 
Nately cross each other at right angles, or in a reg- 
ular manner, s Ma: bat 
\In rhetoric, a decussated period is one that consists 

of two rising and two falling clauses, placed in 
alternate opposition to each other. For example, 
‘‘Tf impudence could effect as much. in courts of 
justice, as insolence sometimes, does in the country, 
Cesina would now yjeld to the impudence of 
Ebutius,.as he then yielded to his insolent assault.’? 
John Q. Adams, Lect, 
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PE-CUS'SATE.-LY, adr, Ina decussate manner. 
DE-CUS'SA-TING, ppr Crossing ; intersecting at 
acute angles. f 
DE-€US-SA’/TION,n. Theactof crossing; the cross- 

ing of two lines, rays, or nerves, which meet in a 
point, and then proceed and diverge. Hutton, 

2. A crossing in the forin of an X. 

DE-€US'SA-TILVE-LY, adv Crosswise; in the form 
.of an X. ; Brown, 

DE-DA’LI-AN, a. See Depauan, 

DED’A-LOUS, a. See Dzxparous. 

DE-DE€'O-RATE, v. t. [L. dedecoro.] 

To disgrace. [vt used.] 

DE-DEC-O-RA'TION, n. A disgracing. [Not used.] 

DE-DEC€’O-ROUS, a. Disgraceful ; unbecoming. 

DE-DEN-TI'TION, (-den-tish’un,) n. [de-and denti- 
tion.] The shedding of teeth. Brown. 

DED‘l-€ATE, v. t. [L. dedico ; de and dico, dicare, to 
vow, promise, devote, dedicate. See Class Dg, No. 
12, 15, 45. The sense is, tosend, to throw ; hence, 
to set, to appoint.) 

1. To set apart and consecrate to a divine Being, 
or to a sacred purpose ; to devote to a sacred use, by 
a solemn act, or by religious ceremonies ; as, tu dedi- 
cate vessels, treasures, a temple, an altar, or a church, 
to God or to a religious use. . 

Vessels of silver, of gold, and of brass, which King David did 

dedicate to the Lord, — 2 Sam. viii. 

%. To appropriate solemnly to’ any person or pur- 
pose § to givé wholly or chiefly to 
the gospel dedicate themselves, their time, and their 
studies, to the service of Christ. 
himself to the profession of arms. : 

3. To inscribe or address to a patron; as, to dedi- 
cate a book.’ , 

DED'I-CATE,a. Gonsecrated ; devoted ; appropriated: 
U7 


DED’I-CA-TED, pp. or a. Devoted toa divine Being, or 
. to @ sacred use ; eonsecrated ; appropriated ; given 
wholly to. a . 
DED-1-GA-TEB’, x. One to whom a thing is dedica- 
teddy) 4. Hd. Rev. 
DED‘I-€A-TING, ppr. Devoting to a divine Being, or 

to a sacred purpose; oconsccrating ; appropriating ; 
iving wholly to. ° 
BED-LEA’TION, n. The act of consecrating to a 
divine Being, or to a sacred use, often with religious 
solemnities ; solemn appropriation ; as, the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple. : : 
2. The act of devoting or giving to. 
“An address to a patron, prefixed to a book, tes- 
tifying respect, and recommending the work to his 
_ protection and favor. . Pope. 
DED/I-€A-TOR, n. ‘One who dedicates ; one who 
inscribes a book to the favor of a patron. Pope. 
DED'I-EA-TO-RY, a. Composing a dedication; as, 
an epistle dedicatory. 
DED'!-MUS,n. [L.] A writ to commission private 
persons to do some act in place of a judge, as to ex- 
* amine a witness, &c. ouvier. 
ae (de-dish’un,) n. [I. deditio, from dedo, 
to yield. 
he s of yielding any thing; surrendry. Hale, 
DED’O-LENT, a. [L. dedoleo.] * 
Feeling no compunction. [Wot used. 
DE-DOCE’, v. t. [L. deduco; de and duco, to lead, 
ring, or draw. The L. duco is the Sax. teagan, teon, 
Eng. to tug, to toio, G. ziehen; hence L. duz, Eng. 
ae See Duxe.) Class Dg, No. 5, 12, 15, 37, 


64. 
2 . A 
1. To draw from ; to bring from. 
O goddess, say, shall I deduce my rhymes 
From the dire nation in its early times? Pope. 


2, To draw from, in reasoning; to gather a truth, 


opinion, or proposition, from premises ; to infer some- 


thing froin what precedes. 
Reasoning is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. Locke. 
3. To deduct. [Not in use.] B. Jonson. 
4. To transplant. [Wot in use.] Selden. 
DE-DOC’ED, (de-diste’,) pp. Drawn from; inferred ; 
as a consequence from principles or premises. 
DE-DOCE’MENT,2, The thing drawn from or de- 
duced; inference; that which is “collected from 
remises, > Drydens 
DE-DOC'I-BLE, 2. That may be deduced ; inferable ; 
collectible by reason from premises ; consequential. 
The properties of a triangle are dedycible from the tomplex idea 
of three lines including @ space. cke. 
DE-DOC'ING, ppr.: Drawing: from; inferring; col- 
pecting from principles or facts already established or 


nown. 
DE-DO'CIVE, a. Performing the act of deduction. 
[ Little used. 


DE-DUET",».t, [Ls deduco, deductum. See Devvcr.]. 


To take from ; to subtract ; to separate or remove, 
in numbering, estimating, or calculating. Thus we 
say, from the sum of two numbers deduct the lesser 
number; from the amount of profits: deduct the 
charges of freight. ; 
glare A Taken from ; subtracted. 


DE-DUCT’LNG, pyr. Taking from ; subtracting, » 
a 


The ministers of | 


A soldier dedicates |. 
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DE-DU€’TION, (de-duk’shun,) x. [L. deductio.} 

1. The act of deducting. 

2. That which is deducted ; sum or amount taken 
from another; defalcation ; abatement; as, this sum 
is a deduction frum the yearly rent, 

3. That which is drawn from premises; fact, 
opinion, or hypothesis, collected from principles or 
facts stated, or established data; inference ; conse- 
‘quence drawn ; conclusion; as, this opinion is a fair 
deduction from the priuciples you have advanced. 

DE-DU€T’IVE, a. Deducible ; that is or may be de- 
duced from premises. 


All knowledge is deductive. Glanville. 


DE-DU€T'IVE-LY, adv. By regular deduction ;"by 
way of inference ; by consequence. Brown, 
DEED, nr. [Sax. ded: D. daad; G.. that; Dan. daad ; 
the participle of Sax. don, Goth. tauyan, G. thun, D. 

doen, to do ; probably a contracted word.]} 
1. That which is done, acted, or effected; an act ; 
a fact ; a word of extensive application, including 
whatever is done, good or bad, great or small: 
And Joacph maid to them, What deed is this which ye have done? 
— Gen. Xiy. 
We receive the due reward of our deeds. — Luke xxv, 


2. Exploit ; achievement; illustrious act. 


‘Whose deeds some nobler poem shall adorn. Dryden. 
3. Power of action ; agency. 
With will and deed created free. Milton. 


4. A writing containing some contract or agree- 
ment, and the evidenee of its execution; particular- 
ly, an instrument on paper or parchment, conveying 
real estate to a purchaser or donee. This instrument 
must be executed, and the execution attested, in the 
manner prescribed by law. 

Indeed ; in fact ; in reality. These words are united, 
‘and called an adverb. But sometimes they are sep- 
arated by very, in very deed; a more emphatical ex- 
pression. Er, ix. 

DEED, v.t. To convey or transfer by deed ; 4 popwar 
use of the word in America; as, he deeded all his estate 
to his eldest son. 

Cee, a. That accomplishes great 

eeds. 

DEED/LESS, a. Inactive; not performing or having 
performed deeds or exploits. 

DEED/-POLL, n. 
or even, made by one party only. 

DEED’Y, a Industrious ; active. 

DEEM, v. t. [Sax. deman; D. doemen; Sw. dima; 
Dan. démmer ; whence doom. Russ. dumayu, to think, 
reflect, reckon, believe ; duma, 4 thought or idea, a 
privy council ; dumnot, a privy counselor. See Class 
Dm, No. 5, 36, 39, and Class Sin, No. 5.]} 

1. To think ; to judge ; to be of opinion ; to con- 
clude on consideration ; as, he deems it prudent to be 
silent. i ; 

For néver can I deem him less than god. Dryden, 

The shipmen deemed that they drew uear to somé country,— 

Acts xxvil. 

2. To estimate. [Obs.] Spenser. 
DEEM, x. Opinion ; judgment; surmise. [Obs.] 
DEEM, vi. To judge; to think ; to estimate. 
DEEM’ED, pp. Thought; judged ; supposed. 
DEEM'ING, ppr. Thinking ; judging; believing, 
DEEM’STER, x. [deem and ster. See Stexrr.] 

A judge in the Isle of Man and in Jersey. 

‘ Johrison. 

DEEP, a. [Sax. devp, dypa; D. diep; G. ticf; Sw. 
diup, Dan. dyb. It seems to be allied to dip and dive, 

_ Whose radical sense is, to thrust or plunge. Qu. W. 


f Pope. 
A deed not indented, that is,shaved 
Blackstone. 


Dyn. aa 
1. Extending or being far below the surface ; de- 
‘scending far downward ; profound ; opposed to shal- 
Tow ; as, deep water; a deep pit or well. : 
2. Low.in situation; being or descending far be- 
low the adjacent land ; as, a deep valley. 
3. Entering far; piercing a great way. <A tree 
in a good soil takes deep root. A spear struck dagp 
, intg the flesh. 
4, Far froin the outer part ; secreted. 


A spider deep ambushed in her den, Dryden, 


So deep, when applied to soldiers drawn up in rank 
and file, means distatice from’ the front; as, drawn 
up three deep.. 

5. Not superficial pr obvious; hidden; secret. 


He discovereth deep things out of darkness. — Job xii. 

6. Remote from comprehension. 

O Lord, thy thoughts'are very deep, — Ps, xcil. 

7. Sagacious ; _penetrating ; having the power to 
enter far into a subject ; as, a man of deep thought; 
a deep divine. - ‘ 

8. Artful; contriving ; concealing artifice; insid- 
ious ; designing; as, a friend, deep, hollow, treach- 
erous. 

9. Grave in sound ; low; as, the deep tones of an 


organ. 
10. Very still; solemn ; profound ; as, deep silence. 
1L Thick ; black; not to be penetrated by the 
sight. 
Now deeper darkness brooded on the ground. 


DEEP/EN, 9: i. 


| DEEP’-S€AR-RED, (-skird 
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12, Still; sound; not easily broken oz disturbed. 
The Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall on Adam, —Gen, ii, 
13. Depressed ; sunk low, metaphorically ; as, deep 
poverty. 7 , 
14, Dark; intense; strongly colored; as, a deep 
brown ; a deep crimson ; a deep blue. 
15. Unknown; unintelligible. 
A people of deeper speech than thou canst percelve. —Is, rxxli, 
16. Heartfelt; penetrating ; affecting; as, a deep 
sense of guilt. : . 3 
17. Intricate ; not easily understood or unrave’ed 5 
as, a deep plot or intrigue. Mj : : 
his word often qualifies a verb, like an adverb. 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. Pope. 
DEEP, 7. The sea; the abyss of waters; the ocean, 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot. — Job xli, 
2. A lake; a great collection of water. - 
Launch out into the deep, and let down your nets. — Luke v. 
-3. That which is profound ; not easily fathomed, or 
incomprehensible. 
Thy judgments are a great deep.— Pa, xxxvi. 
4. The most still or solemn part; the midst; as, in 
deep of night. Shak. Philips. 
DEEP/-DRAW-ING, a. Sinking deep into the water. 
; : Shak 


DEEP!-DRAW, a. Drawn from a depth. 

DEEP’ EN, (dee’pn,) v. t. To make deep or deeper; 
to sink lower ; as, to deeper the channel of a river or 
harbor ; to deepen a well. 

2. To make dark or darker; to make more thick 
or gloomy; as, to deepen the shades of night; to 
deepen gloom. 

3. To give a darker hue, or a stronger color; as, to 
deepen a color; to deepen a red, blue, or crimson 
color. 

. _4. To make more poignant or absorbing; as, to 
deepen grief or sorrow. 

5. To make more frightful; as;to deepen the hor- 
Tors of the scene. 

6. To make more gad or gloomy ; as, to deepen tha 
‘murmurs of the flood. 

4. To make more grave; as, to deepen the tones of 
an organ. 

To become more deep ; 28, the water 
deepens at every cast of the lead. ‘ 

DEEP’EN-ED, (deep’nd,) pp. Made more deep. 

DEEP’/EN-ING, ppr.-or a. Sinking lowes; making 
more deep; growing deeper. 

DEEP’ER, a.comp. More deep. 

DEEP‘EST, a. superl. Most deep. 

DEEP'-LAID, a. Laid deep; formed with cunning 
and sagacity. 

DEEP’LY, adv. At or toa great depth; far below the 
surface; as, a passion deeply rooted in our nature ; 
precepts deeply engraveii on the heart. 

2. Profoundly ; thoroughly ; as, deeply skilled in 
ethics or anatomy.’ . 

3. To or from the inmost recesses of the heart ; 
With great sorrow ; most feelingly. 

He sighed deeply'in his spirit. — Mark viii. 
He was deeply alfected at the sight. Anon, 

4, .To a great degree ; as, he has deeply offended. 

They have deeply’corrupted themselves. — Hos. ix. 

5. With a dark hue, or strong color; as, a deeply- 
red liquor; deeply colored. 

6. Gravely ; as, a deeply-toned instrument, 

7. With profound skill; with art or inti icacy ; as, 
a deeply-laid plot or intrigue. 

This word can not easily be defined in all its va- 
rious applications,’ In general, it gives emphasis or 

* intensity to the word which it qualifies. 

DEEP!-MOUFH-ED, a. Having a hoarse, loud, hol- 
low voice ; as, a deep-mouthed dog. Shak. 

DEEP’-MOS-ING, a.. Contemplative ; thinking closely 
or profoundly. Pope. 

DEEP’/NESS, n. .Depth; remoteness from the surface 
in a descending line ; interior distance from the sur- 
face; profundity. 

And forthwith they sprang up, because they wil a0 deepnece 

of earth att, xili, 


2. Craft; insidiousness. ooamer | 
DEEP’-READ, (-red,) a. Having fully read; pro- 
’ foundly versed. L’Estrange. 


DEEP’-RE-VOLV'ING, a. .Profoundly revolving or 
meditating. - Shak, 
a, Having deen scars, 

DEEP’-SEAT-ED, a, Seuted deeply. : 
DEEP/-SOUND-ING, ¢, Having a Jow sound, 
DEEP’-THINK-ING, a. Thinking profoundly. 
DEEP’~THROAT-ED, a. . Having a deep throat or 
voice, 4 Milton, 
DEEP!-TON-ED, a. Having 0 very low or grave 


tone, : 2 
DEEP/-VAULT-ED, a. Fornied like a deep va or 
, mn, 


arch. 

DEEP’-WAIST-ED, a, Having a deep waist, as a 
ship when the quarter-deck and foreeastle aré raised 
from four to six feet above the level of the main 

Mar. Dict. 


deck. 
Hoole, | DEEP/-WORN, a. Worn toa great depth. Hopkinson, 
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j : 
MEER, n. sing. and pl. [Sax. deor; D. dien; G. thier; 
Sw. diur; Dan. dyr; Polish zwiers; Gr. Syo, a wild 
beast. The primary sense is simply roving, wild, 
untamed ; hence, a wild beast.] : 

A quadruped of the. genus Cervus, of several spe- 
cies, as the stag, the fallow-deer, the roe-buck, the 
rane or reindeer, &c. ‘These animals are wild, and 
hunted in the forest, or kept in parks. Their flesh, 
called venison, is deemed excellent food. rg 

DEER/-NECK, 2. In horsemanship, a thin, il]-formed 
neck. Farm: Encyc. 
DEER/-SKIN, z. The skin of: a deer, of which a 

very supple leather is made. 

DEER’STALK-ER, (-stawk-er,) x One who prac- 
tices deerstalking. ok Booth. 
QMEER/STALK-ING, (-stawk-ing,) 2. The lying in 

Wait to shoot deer, or pursuing them as much as pos- 

sible under cover. 3 
MEER/STEAL-ER, 2 One who steals deer. 
DEER'/STEAL-ING, 2. The act. or crime of stealing 
DE'ESS, n. [Fr. deesse.] ‘ 

A goddess, [Jot in use.] Croft. 

DE-FACE’,v.t. [Arm. difagza; de and L. facio; Fr. 

defaire, to undo or unmake. ; : 

1. To destroy or mar the face or surface of a thing 5 
to injure the superficies or beauty ; to disfigure ; as, 

) to deface a thonument ; to deface an edifice. 

2. To injure any thing; to destroy, spoil, or mar; 
to erase or obliterate ; as, to deface letters or writing ; 
to deface a note, deed, or bund ; to deface a record. © 

3. To injure the appearance ; to disfigure. 

DE-FAC’ED, (de-faste’,) pp. ora. Injured on the sur- 
face ; disfigured ; marred ; erased. 


DE-FACE’MENT, x. Injury to the surface or beauty ;: 


rasure ; obliteration ; that which mars beauty, or dis- 


figures. j 

DE-FAC’ER, 2. He or that which defaces; one who 
injures, mars, or disfigures. 

DE-FAC/INGs ppr. Injuring the face or surface ; mar- 

* Ying; disfiguring ; erasing. ; 

DE-FAC/ING-LY, adv. Ina defacing manner. 

DE FAC'TO, [L.] Actually; in fact; in reality; 
existing; as,-a king de facto, distinguished from a 
king de jure, or by right. 

DE-FAIL’ANCE,n. [Fr. See Fau.] Failure; mis- 
carriage. [ Obs.] Taylor. 

DE-FAL/€ATE, v. t. [Fr.‘-defalquer; It. defalcare; 
Sp. desfalcar ; Port. desfalcar ; from L. defalco; de and 
falco, from falz, x sickle.] 

Literally, to cut off ; hence, to take away or deduct 
@ part; used chiefly of money, accounts, rents, in- 


come, &c, ~ i 
DE-FAL/€A-TED, pp. ‘Taken away; deducted, asa 


part. | 3 

DE-FAL’/CA-TING, pyr. Deducting from a money 
account, rents, &c. Gal 

DE-FAL-€A’/TION, n. That which is cut off; as, 
this loss is a defalcation from-the revenue. . ae. 

Literally, a cutting off; and‘hence, a diminution, 

deficit, or withdrawment. [In recent wtsage.] 

DE-FALK’,v.t. To defalcate. [Wot in use.] 

a Bp. Hall. 

DEF-A-MA'TION, n, [See Derame.] The uttering 
of slanderous words, with a view to injure another’s 
reputation ; the malicious uttering of falsehood re- 
Specting another, which tcnds to destroy or impair 
his good name, character, or occupation ;° slander; 
calumny. To constitute defamation, in law, the 
words must be false, and spoken maliciously. -De- 
famatory words, written and published, are called 
a libel. . Blackstone, 

DE-FAM’A-TO-RY, a. 
containing defamation ; false and injurious to repu- 


tation ; as, defamatory words ; defumatory reports or. 


writings. : i My 
DE-FAME! v. t. [Fr. diffamer; It. diffamare; Sp. dis- 
famar; from L. diffamo ; de, or dis, and fama, fame.]} 

1. To slander; falsely and maliciously to utter 
words respecting another which tend to injure his 
reputation or occupation ; as to say, a judge is cor- 
rupt ; a man js perjured ; ‘a trader is a knave. 

2, To speak evil of ; to dishonor-by false reports ; 
to calumniate ; to libel; to impair reputation by acts 
or words. F 

Being defamed, we entreat. —1 Cor. iv. 
DE-FAM’ED, pp. Slandered ; dishonored. or injured 
by evil reports. 
DE-FAM’ER, x. Aslanderer; a detractor; a calum- 
niator. 
DE-FAM'ING, ppr. Slandering; injuring the charac- 
ter by false reports, F 
DE-FAM’ING,‘n. . Defamation; slander. 
DE-FAM’ING-LY, adv. In a defaming manner. 
DE-FAT'I-GA-BLE, a. Liable to be wearied. Habe: 
Glanvi 


much bg 
DE-FAT’I-GATE, v.#. [L. defatigo; de and fatigo, to 
tire. See Fatiavux.] 5 
To weary or tire, [Little used.] Herbert. 
DE-FAT-I-GA'TION, n, Weariness, [Little pees) 


DE-FAULT’, n, [Fr. defaut, for default, from defuillir, 
to fail; de and fone to fail. See Faiz and Pavia] 
1. A failing, or failure ; an omission of that whic 


& 
ought to be done 3 neglect to do what duty or law 
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[deer. | 


Caluminious ; slanderous ; |: 


Jeremiah, | 


DEF 


requires; as, this evil has happened through the 


governor’s default. A default, or fault, may be a 
crime, a vice,.or a mete defect, according to the na- 
ture of the duty omitted. 

2. Defect; want; failure. : 


Cooke could make ¢rtificial birds, in default of real on 
; Arbuth 


3. In law, a failure of appearance in court at a day 
assigned, particularly of the defendant in a suit when 
called to make answer. It may be applied to jurors, 
Witnesses, &c. ; but a plaintiff’s failing to appear by 
himself or attorney is usually called a non-appear- 
ance. 

To suffer a defauli,is to permit an action to be 
called without appearing or answering ; applied to a 
defendant. Be seg 

DE-FAULT’, v. i.: To fail.in performing a contract or 
agreement, , Johnson. 
DE-FAULT’, v. t. In tam, to call out a defendant, 

fevcorting to the comman expression.] To calla 
efendant officially to appear and answer in court, 
» and.on his failing to answer, to declare him in de- 


fault, and enter judgment against him ; as, let the |. 


defendant be defaulted. 


No costs are to be awarded for euch town, if defaulted. 


Wk _ Mase. Lawe, — 
2. To call out a cause, in which the defendant 
does not appear, and enter judgment on the default ; 
as, the cause was defaulted, . 
3. To fail in performance. Silion. 
DE-FAULT’, v.t Tooffend. [0bs.] 
DE-FAULT’ED,: pp. Called out of court, as a 
}_. 2 a. . Having defect. . [fendant or his cause. 
DE-FAULT’ER, x. One who makes default; one 
who fails to appear in court when called. 


2. One who fails to perform a public duty% partic- }- 


ularly, one who fails to account for public money 
intrusted to his care ; a delinquent. 
DE-FAULT’ING, ppr. Failing to fulfill a contract ; 
delinquent. : : 
2. Failing to perform a duty or legal requirement ; 
as, a defaulting creditor. Walsh. 


3. Calling out of court,’and entering judgment 


against for non-appearance, as a defendant. 
DE-FEAS/ANCE, (de-féz'ans,) n. [Norm. defesance ; 

rhe defesant, from defaire, to undo; de and ‘faire, L. 
4° faci. 

1. Literally, a defeating; a 
preventing of the operation of an instrument. 

2. In law, a condition, relating toa deed, which 
being *performed, the deed is defeated or rendered 
void; or a collateral deed, made.at the same time 
with a feoffment. or other conveyance, containing: 
conditions, on the -performance of which the estate 
then created may be defeated. A defeasance, on a 
bond, or a récognizance; or a judgment recovered, is 
a condition which, when performed, defeats it. A 
defeasance differs from the common condition of a 


bond,-in being a separate deed, whereas a common |’ 


condition is inserted in the bond itself. Blackstone. 
3. The wiiting containing a defeasance. 

4: Defeat. io Spenser. 
DE-FEAS'I-BLE, (de-féz/e-bl,) a. That may,be de- 
feated, or annulled ; as, a defeasible title; a defeasible 


estate. : ape : 
et tego beh nm, The quality of being de- 
easible. : 4 
DE-FEAT’, 2, [Fr. defaité, from defaire, to undo; de 
and faire.} a : 
1.. Overthrow ; Yoss of battle; the check, rout, or 
destruction of an army by the yictory of an enemy 


tack. 7 
3. Frustration; a rendering nulland void ; as, the 
defeatof atitle.  ..  .. . a 
. 4, Frustration ; prevention of success}; as, the de- 
feat of a plan or design. « 
DE-FEAT’, v. t. To ovércome or vanquish, as an 
army ;to check, disperse, or ruin by victory; to 


overthrow ; applied to an army, or a divison of troops; | 


to a fleet, or to a commander. The English army de- 
Seated the French on the Plains of Abraham. 
eral Wolf defeated Montcalm. The French defeated 
the Austrians at Marengo. 

2. To frustrate; to prevent the success of ; to dis- 
appoint. We say, our dearest hopes are often de- 
Seated. . ; 

Then mayest thou for me defeat the counsel of Ahithophel. —2 

Sam, xv. and xvii. . 

3. To render null and void ; as, to defeat a title or 

an estate. 


4. To resist with success; as, to défcat an attempt 


or-assault. 

DE-FEAT’ED, pp. or a. ‘Vanquished ; effectually re- 
sisted; overthrown ; frustrated ; disappointed; ren- 

- dered null or inoperative. 

DE-FEAT/ING, ppr. Vanquishing; subduing; op- 
posing successfully ; overthrowing; iting ;: dis- 
appointing ; rendering null and void. . Sia 

DE-FEAT’URE, (-fet/yuy,) mn. Change of. feature. 


2. Overthrow ; defeat. [Obs] Beaus. 
DEF/E-CATE, v. t. [L. defeco;.de and fer, dregs.) 


‘de-. 


rendering ‘null; the’ 


:2. Successful resistance j as, the defeat of an at-, 


DE-FENCE 


Gen-.}' 
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1, To purify; to refine; to clear from dregs or 
impurities ; to clarify ; as, to defecate liquor. 

2. To purify from admixture ; to clear; to purge 
of extraneous matter. - F 

DEF’E-€A4-TED, pp. Purified ; clarified ; refined. 

DEF’E-€A-TING, ppr. Purifying; purging of lees 
or impurities. 

DEF-E-€A’TION, n. The act of separating from lees 
or dregs; purification from impurities or foreign 

DEFECT’ [L. def It. difetto; Sp. deft 

= > Me efectus; It. difetto; Sp. defettor 
from L. deficio, to fail ; de and facio, to make or do.} 

1. Want or absence of something necessary or 
useful toward perfection ; fault ; imperfection, We 

: Say, there are numerous defects in the plan, or in the 
work, or in the execution. 
Errors have been corrected, and defects supplied.’ . Davies. 

2. Failing ; fault ; mistake ; imperfection in moral 
conduct, or in judgment. A deep.conviction of the 
defects of our 1'ves tends to make us humble, 

Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know, 
Make use of every friend and every foe. Pope. 

3. Any want, or imperfection, in natural objects ;. 

. the absence of any thing necessary to perfection ;; 
any thing unnatural or misplaced ; blemish; d<¢“ormi-- 
ty. We speak of a defect in the organs of seeing or. 
hearing, or ina jimb ; a defect in timber ;.a defect in 
an instrument, &c. 

DE-FE€T", v. i. To be deficient, [JVot in use.] Brown, 

DE-FECT-L-BIL/LTY, n. Deficiency ; imperfection. 

Little — Digby. 

DE-FECT'I-BLE, a. Imperfect; deficient.;. wanting. 

[ Litile are : ome ~ Hales. 

i ie ge » (de-fek’/shun,) n. [L. defectio..” See 
FECT, Loh O.aBAT 
1, Want or failure of duty.; particularly, a filling . 

" away ; apostasy ; the act of abandoning a. person-or 
cause to which -one is bound ‘by allegiance or duty, 
or to which one has attached himself. Our defection 
from God is proof of our depravity. The cause of 
the king was rendered desperate by the défection. of 
the nobles. : 2 $ 

2, Revolt; used of nations or states. ‘ 

DE-FECT'IVE, a. [L. défectivus. See Derzct]} 

. 1. Wanting either in substance, quantity, or qual- 
ity, or in any thing necessary ; imperfect ; as, a de- 
fective limb; defective timber; a defective. copy or 
book ; a defective account. Defective articulation, in 
speaking, renders utterance indistinct. _ , 

2, Wanting in moral qualities ; faulty ; blamable ; 
not conforming to rectitude or rule; as, a defective 
character, 3° ' 

'3. In grammar, a defective noun is- one which 
wants a whole number or 2 particular case; an in- 
declinable noun, + 


4. A defective verb, is one which wants some of the 
tenses. 
DE-FECT’IVE-LY, adv. Ina defective manner ; im- 


. perfectly. ; 

DE-FEC€T'IVE-NESS, nx, Want; the state of being 
imperfect ; faultiness, 

DE-FECT-U-OS/I-TY, z. Defectiveness; faultiness. 

_ (Not used. 3 Montagu. 

DE-FECT'U-OUS, a. Full of defects. [Little used.] 


A : orthingtone 
DEF-E-DA/TION, 2. Pollution. [Not in Ape : 
Sel ber Bentley. 


DE-FENCE’, ». Protection against injury ; vindica- 
tion when attacked, : 
2. The art or science of defending against ene- 
" mies ; skill in fencing, &c. ; 
3. In law, the defendant’s answer or plea. 
‘[For: remarks on the spelling of the word, see 
Dzrexsz.}. F nea ‘ 
3, &. Without defense, [See Dr- 
FENSELESS. 


DE-FENDS, v. t [L. defendo; de and obs. fendo; Fr. 
defendre; It. difendere; Sp. defender’; Port. id.; Arm. 
difenn, or divenn; W. difyn; Norm. fendu, struck ; 
defender, to oppose, to prohibit. ‘The primary sense 
is, to strike, thrust, or drive off; to tepel.} 

1. To. drive from ; to thrust back ; hence, to deny ; 
to repel a demand, charge, or accusation 3 to oppose ; 
to resist; the effect of which is to maintain one’s 
own claims. ye 

-2. To forbid ; to. prohibit; that is, to drive from, 
or back. Milton,calls the forbidden fruit the de- 
fended fruit. ~ . 

The use of wine In some place is defended by custoria or laws. 
empe,. 

sa, ieee is nearly obsolete.) 5° * 


To_drive back a foe-or danger; to repel from 
any thing that which assails or annoys; to protect by 
Opposition: or resistance ; to support or maintain ; to 
prevent from being injured or destroyed. 

“There’arose, to defend Jergel, Tola, the son of Puah/~-Juiigea %. 

4. ne mates to — to uphold oy eas 
uninjured, by force-or by argument; as, to our 
cause ; to defend rights and privile es; to defend ‘rep-. 
‘utation. . sd . 

5. To secure against attacks or evil; to fortify 
against danger or violence; to set obstacles: to the 
approach of any. thing that-can annoy. fe garden 


_DEF 


may be defended by a grove ; a camp may be defended 
by a wall, a hill, or a river. 
DE-FEND’, v.i. To make opposition; as, the party 
comes into court, defends, and says. 
DE-FEND’A-BLE, a. That may be defended. 
DE-FEND/ANT, a. [Fr. participle of defendre.} 
1, Defensive ; proper for defense. Shak, 


fendant. Wheaton’s Rep. 

DE-FEND/ANT, zn. He that defends against an as- 
sailant, or against the approach of evil or danger. 

2, In law, the party that opposes a complaint, de- 
mand, or charge ; he that is summoned into court, 
and defends, denies, or opposes, the demand or charge, 
and maintains his own right. It is applied to-any 
party of whom a demand is made in court, whether 
the party denies and defends, or admits the claim and 
suffers a default. 

DE-FEND’ED, pp. 
maintained by resistance ;-vindicated ;. preserved _yn- 
iitjured ; secured. 

DE-FEND/ER, x. One who defends by opposition ; 
one who maintains, supports, protects, or vindicates ; 
an assertor ; a vindicator, either by arms or by argu- 
.ments ; a champion or an advocate. ' 


DE-FEND‘ING, ppr. Denying ; opposing ;' resisting ; | 


forbidding ; maintaining uninjured by force or by rea- 
son; securing from evil. 
DE-FENS/A-TIVE, x. Guard; defense ;. a bandage, 
plaster, or the like, to secure a wound from external 
injury. Johnson, 
DE-FENSE’, (de-fens’,) n. | [L. defensio.] ‘ 
1. Any thing that opposes attack, violence, danger, 
or injury; any thing that secures the person, the 
rights;or the possessions, of men ; fortification ; 
ard ; protection; security. A wall, a parapet, a 
itch, or a garrison, is the defense of a city or for- 
tress. The Almighty is-the defense of the righteous. 
Ps. lix. 
2, Vindication ; justification ; apology ; that which 
tepels or disproves a charge or accusation. 
Men, brethren, fathets, hear ye my defénse. — Acts xxii. 


3. In law, the defendant's reply to the plaintiff.’s i 


@eclaration, demands, or charges. 

4, Prohibition. <[Obds.] _ Temple, 

5. Resistance ; oppasition. Shak. , 

6. The science of defending against enemies ; skill 
(fi fencing, &c. ae ; 

7. In fortification, 2 work that flanks another. 

{This word, like expense, has, till of late, been 
epelled with ac, though Bailey gave et with s, It 
ought to undergo the same change with ezpensge, the 
reason being the same, viz., that s must be used in 
defensive as in expensive. Defense was the original 
spelling in the French, and defensio in the Latin. It 
és therefore desirable, on every ground, to exchange 
the c for s, 


DEFENSE’ {de-fens’,) vt. To defend by fortifica- | 


tion. [ Obs. J ‘ Fairfaz. 
DE-FENS’ED, (de-fenst’,) pp. Fortified. 
DE-FENSE’LESS, (de-fens'less,) a. Being without 


defense, or without means of repelling assault-or in- 
§ury ; applied to a town, it denotes unfortified or un- 
lenotes naked ; unarmed ; unprotected ; unprepared 
to resist attack ; weak; unable to oppose; uncov- 
ered ; unsheltered. ; 
DE-FENSE/LESS-NESS, (de-fens’less-ness,) n. The 
state of being unguarded or unprotected. \ 
DE-FENS'I-BLE, a. That may be defended ; as, a de- 
Fensible city. 
2. That may 
fied ; as, a defensible cause. 
DE-FENS'IVE, c. [Fr. defensif.] f 
I. Phat serves to defend; proper for defense ; as; 
defensive armor, which repels attacks or blows, op- 
d to offensive arms, which are used in attack. 
2, Carried on in resisting attack or aggression; as, 
defensive war, in distinction from offensive war, which 


js aggressive. : 
3. ae state or posture todefend. _—_ Milton, 
DE-FENS'IVE, x. Safeguard ; that which.defends, 


Wars preventive, upon Just fears, are true defensives. Bacon, 


To be on the defensive, or to stand on the defensive, is |: 


to be or stand in a state or posture of defense or re- 
sistance, in opposition to aggression or attack. 
DE-FENS'IVE-LY, adv. Ina defensive manner; on 
the defensive; in defense. 
DE-FER’, v. t. [L. dijfero ; dis, from, and fero, to bear.) 
1. To delay; to put off; to postpone to a future 
time ; as, to defer the execution of a design. 
When thou vowest a vow, defer not to pay it. — Eccles, v. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. — Prov. xiii, 


2. To refer; to leave to another’s judgment and 
determination. Bacon, 

P Tn this sense, Rerer is now used.] : 

DE-FER’, ». i To yield to another’s opinion ; to sub- 

= in opinion ; as, he defers to the opinion of his 
father. 4 

DEF’ER-ENCE, zn. A yielding in opinion ; submission 

of judgment to the opinion or judgment of another. 

’ Hence, regard; respect. We often decline acting in 


fs 


| tle nach) 
| DEF’ER-ENT, 2. 
2. Making defense ; being in.the character of a de- | 


‘Opposed $ ‘denied ; prohibited ;’ 


isoned ; open to an enemy : applied to @ person, it |, 


be vindicated, maintained, or Justi- 


DEF 


great deference. ‘ 
2. Complaisance ; condescension. 
3. Submission. : 2 . Addison, 
DEF’ER-ENT, a. Bearing ; carrying ; conveying, [Lit- 
- ' + Bacon. 
That which carries or conveys. 
2, A-vessel in the human body for the conveyance 
of fluids. tin * + ‘Chambers. 
3. In the Ptolemaic astronomy, a circle surrounding 
the earth, in whose periphery the. center of the epi- 
cycle moves round. : D. Olmsted. . 
DEF-ER-EN’TIAL, .(-en/shal,) @. Expressing defer- 
DEF-ER-EN'TIAL-LY, ady. With deference. [ence, 
DE-FER/MENT, 7, Delay. ; Suckling, * 
DE-FER/RED; pp. Delayed ;. postponed.. 
DE-FER/RER, x. One!who delays or puts off. 

. B, Jonson, 
DE-FER’RING, ppr._ Delaying ;, postponing. 
eee n, ‘[French, in a different sense. .See 

‘Dery. ; saad 
. 1. A-daring; a challenge to fight; invitation to 
combat ; a call] to an adversary: to encounter, if he 
dare. Goliath bid defiance to the army. of Israel, _ 
2 A’challenge to meet in any contest ; a cali upon 
ove to ‘make good any assertion or charge ;. an invi- 
tation to maintain any cause or point. Kee 
3. Contempt of opposition or danger ;'a daring or 
resistance that implies the contempt of an adversary 
or of any-opposing power... Men often transgress the 
law, and act in defiance of authority. 
DE-FJ/A-TO-RY, a.- Bidding or bearing defiance, _ 
ae Shelford. © 


DE-FICIEN-CY, }-n, [L. deficiens, from deficio, to fail, 


DE-FI''CIENCE, de and facio,to do. 
1. A failing; a falling short; imperfection; ‘as, a 
deficiency in moral duties. ‘ wen : 4 
2. Want; defect; something less than is neces- 
sary; as, a deficiency of means ; a deficiency of reve- 

‘ Tiue ; a-deficiency of blood. = 


DE-FI'/CIENT, (de-fish’ent,) a. Wanting ; defective ; 


imperfect § not sufficient or adequate ; -as, deficient_es- 
tate; deficient strength. j 


2. Wanting ; not having a full or adequate supply; | 


as, the country may be deficient in the means of .car- 
rying on war. 


Deficient numbers, in-arithmetic, are those numbers |’ 


whose aliquot parts, added together, make less than 
the integer whose parts they are.- :. Brarde. | 
DE-FI''CIENT-LY, adv. In a defective manner: 
DEF’1-CIT, x. [L.] Want; deficiency; as; a deficit 
in the taxes or revenue. * i ; 
DE-FI'ED, (de-fide')-pp.- Challenged ; dared to'com- 


. bat. 

DE-FI/ER,’n. [See Dery.] A challenger; one who 
dares.to combat or encounter; one who braves ; one 
who acts ‘in contempt of opposition, Jaw, or authori- 
ty; as, a defer of the laws. [Better written Dz- 


a) 2 eee re. See , 
DE-FIG-U-RA’TION, z. A disfiguring. [JVot a sre 


‘DE-FIG/YRE, (-fig’yur,) v.t. To Religeaies [Not in 


use. eever. 

DE-FIL/AD-ING, x. In fortification, the raising of the 
exposed side of a fortress; so as to’ shelter the inte- 
rior works, when they are in danger of being com- 
manded by the enemy from some higher point. x 

DE-FILE’, v. t. (Sax. afylan, befylun, gefylan, ufulan, 


from ful, fula, foul, (See Four.) The Syr, Sai} 
tefal, is almost precisely the English word. Cast. 
553. . 


-1.o make unclean ; to render foul of dirty ; in.c 
general sense. : eee e : 
: 2. To make impure ; to render turbid ; as, the wa- 
ter or liquor is defiled. PT ; 
3.°To soil or sully ; to tarnish ; as reputation, &c, 
He is among the greatést prelates of thé age, however his 
character may be defiled by dirty hands, — ft, 
‘They shall defile thy brightness. — Ez, xxviii, 
4, ‘To pollute ; to make ceremonially unclean, 
That which 
therewii 


ith. — Lev. xxii. 


5, To corrupt chastity ; to debauch ; to-violate ; to: 


tarnish the purity of character by lewdness, 
) Shechem defiled Dinah. — Gen. xxxiv. 
6. To taint, in a moral sense ; to. corrupt ; to vitiate ; 
to render impure with sin. 

Ives with the idols of Egypt. — Ezek. 
Fivekip se phic rh de de one a 
DE-FILE’, v.é. [Fr. defiler ; de and jfile, a row, or line, 

from L, fllum,a are ee . ’ . 
To march off in @ life, or-file by file’; to Be off, . 
. .» Roscoe, 
DE-FILE’,n. {[Fr. defilé, from fil, file, a thread, a line.] 
A narrow passage or way, in: which. troops may 


‘march only in a file, or with a narrow-front ; a Jong, 


Narrow pass, as between hills, &c. 

DE-FIL'ED, pp. or a. . Made dirty or. foul; polluted ; 
soiled ; corrupted ; violated; vitiated. 

DE-FIL/ED, pret, ‘ Marched off in a line. . 

DE-FILE/MENT, n. The act of defiling, or state ‘of 
being defiled ; foulness; dirtiness ; uncleanness, - 


opposition to those for whose. wisdom we have a) 


dicth of itself, he shalj not'eat, to defile himself | 


DE-FIX’, v. #2. 2{L. 


* 2. Cortuption of morals, principles, or character ; 

impurity ;: pollution by, sin. ; ; : 

', Whe chaste can not rake into such filth without danger of de 
JSilement.” Addison. 


DE-FIL/ER, x. One who defiles; one who corrupts 
or violates ; that which pollutes. © 
DE-FIL/ING, ppr. or a. Polluting; making impure. 
2. Marching in a file, or with a narrow front. 
DE-FIN'/A-BLE, a. [See Dzrins.] Literally, that 
May be limited, or. have its limits ascertained ; 
hence, capable of having its extent ascertained with 
recision; capable of being fixed and determined. 
he extent of the Russian empire is hardly. deinablez 
the limits are hardly definable, : y 
2. That may be defined o, described ; capable of 
having its signification rendered certain, or expressed 
with certainty or precision ; as, definable words. 
3, That may.be fixed, determined, or ascertained ; 
as, the time or period is not definable. . 
DE-FIN/A-BLY, adv. In a definable manner. 
DE-FINE’, v. t. [L. definio; de and finio, to end, to 
limit, from finis, end ;. F1.: definir;. Sp. .definir j. It. 
definire.| : aa 
1. To determine’ or describe. the end or limit; as, 
to define the extent of a kingdom orcountry. * 
_ 2. To determine with precision ;- to ascertain ; as, 
to define the limits of a kingdom.’ erie 
3. To mark the limit ; to circumscribe; to bound. 
4.-To determine. or ascertain the extent of the 
' meaning of a word ; to ascertain the signification of 
aterm; to explain. what a word.is ufiderstood to ex- 
Press ; as, to define the. words virtue, courage, belief, 
oF charity... E Ser 
_5. To describe ; to ascertain or explain the distine- 
tive properties or circumstances of a thing; as, to 
define a line or an angle. © ; eee 
DE-FINE’,v.i, To determine; to decide. NE used,} 
‘ACO 


DE-FIN’ED, (de-find,) pp. Determined ; having the 
. extent ascertained ;, having the signification deters 
mined. Pa 
2. Having the precise limit marked, or having.a 
determinate limit ; as, the shadow of a body is well 
defined, « : ; zi 
DE-FIN‘ER, x. He who defines; he who ascertains 
.or marks the limits; he who. determines or explains 
the signification of a word, or describes the distinc, 
tive properties of a thing. : : 
DE-FIN/ING, ppr. or a, Determining the limits; ag- 
certaining'the extent ; explaining’ the meaning; de* 
|” scribing the. properties. . ae ‘ 

DEF’IN-ITE, a. [L, definitus.] . : 

1.; Having ae | limits ; bounded with precis:on 3. 
determinate ; as, a definite extent:of land; definite. 
dimensions ; definite measure. ; 5 E 

Having certain limits in signification; determi- 
nate; certain; precise; as, a definite word, term, or 
expression. : ; 

3. Fixed; determinate; exact; precise ; as,a defi- 
nite time or period. tied de a, 

' 4,’ Defining; limitixfg ;. determining the extent; a8, 
a definite word. ' 4 é 

DEF’IN-ITE, zn. ‘ Thing defined.- Ayliffe, 
DEF’IN-ITE-LY, adv... Ina definité manner, 2 
DEF'IN-ITE-NESS, x. Certaintv of extent; certainty 

of signification } determinateness, . ; 
DEF-IN-I/TION, (def-e-nish’un,) x [L. .defnitio. 
See ore ; - j 

J. A brief description of a thing by its properties ; 
as, a definition of Wit, or of acirclee  °  - 

2. In logic, the papiceten of the egsence of-a 
thing by its kind an difference. . _. 

* _ 3. In leztcography, an explanation of the significa- 
‘tion of a word or term, or of what a word is undere, 
. stood te express. ee 

DE-FIN'LTIVE, a.- [L. définitious.]: 

1. Limiting the extent ; determinate ; positive: ex- 
press; as, a definitive terms ~ age : 

2, Limiting ; ending ; determining; final; opposed 
to conditional; provisional, or interlocutory; asye defi 
itive sentence or decree. © ; : 

DE-FIN/I-TIVE, n. In grammar, an adjective used 
‘to define or limit the extent.of the signification of an 
apellative or common oi Such are the Greek 6, 
4, 70; the Latin hic, ille, ipse;-the, this, and thpt, in 
English ; le, la, les, in. French} il, Ja, lo, in Italian, 

Thus, tree is an .appellative or’common noun; ths 
-tree, this tree, that tree, designate a particular tree, 

determinate or_ known. . Homo’ signifies.man; hic 

homo, ille homo, a particular man, é&c. ‘But, in some 
‘languages, the definitives have Jost their original use, 
in:a great degree; as .in the Greek and French. 

Timis, ‘La force de la vert?” must be rendered, in 

English, the force of virtue, not the force of the virtue. 

‘The first a is a definitive ; the last has no definitive 


effect. . 
DE-FIN'I-TIVE-LY, adv. Determinately ; positively ;' 
expressly, ‘ fer ee a edn ee 
2. Finally ;.conclusively ; uneonditionalty-;. as, the 
ints between the parties are definitively settled. 
DE-FIN'I-TIVE-NESS, nm. Determinateness ; decl-. 
siveness ; conclusiveness. 


defigo.]’ 
To fix; to fasten.” "ihe used. ] r F-tert 
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DEF-LA-GRA-BIL'I-TY,2. [See Derracrate.}'‘The 
* quality of burning with a sudden and sparkling com- 

bustion, as a metallic wire ; @ chemical term. Boyle. 
DE-FLA/GRA-BLE, 4 Having the quality. of burning 

with a sudden and sparkling combustion, as alcohol, 

oils, &c.. - Boyle. 
DEF'LA-GRATE, vt.’ .[L. deflagro; de and flagro, to 
umn 


To burn with a sudden and sparkling combustion ; 
as, to deflagrate oil or spirit. : 
DEF'LA-GRA-TED, pp. Bumed; consumed. 
DEF’LA GRA-TING, ppr. Burning; consuraing. 
DEF-LA-GRA/TION, n., A sudden and sparkling com- 
- bustion. 
The strength of spirit is proved by deflagration. ‘Encye. 
A rapid eombustion of a mixture, attended with 
much evolution of flame and vapor, as of niter and 
¢harcoal. Ce 
This term is also applied to the rapid combustion 
of métals by galvanism. / 
DEF’LA-GRA-TOR, zn. A galvanic instrument, for 


producing rapid and powerful combustion, particu-. 


larly the combustion of metallic substances. Haze, 
DE-FLE€T’,v: i. [L. defiecto; de and ficcto, to turn or 
bend.] . 
To turn from or aside; to deviate from a true 
course or right line; to swerve. .. %; 
+ The needle deflects from the meridian. * Brown. 
DE-FLEC€T’,v.¢. 'Toturn aside ; to turn or bend from 
‘a right line or regular course. 
DE-FLE€T’ED, pp. Turned aside, or from a: direct 
line or course. In botany, bending downward arch- 


wise. .. F 

DE-FLE€T’ING, ppr. Turning aside; turning from 
a right line or regular course. 

DE-FLEC€’TION, x. Deviation; the act of turning 
aside ;.a turning from’ atrue line or. the. regular 
course. _ E 

2, The departure of a ship from its true course. 
3.-A deviation of the rays of light'toward the sur- 
face of an‘opaque body ; inflection. ‘Hooke. 

DE-FLEX’/URE, (de-fiek/shur,) 2. ‘A hending down; 
a turning aside ; deviation. 

DE-FLO'RATE, a. (LL. defloratus; ftom deflore, to de- 
flour; de and floreo, fits. See Fro vant 

In botany, having. cast. its farina, pollen, or. fectin- 
dating dust. - ey Martyn. 

OEF-LO-RA/TION, z.. [Fr. See’Deprour.] 

‘1, The aet: of deflouring ; the act of depriving of 
‘the flower or. prime beauties ; particularly the act of 
taking away a woman’s virginity, rs 
~-'2. -A selection of the. flower, or of that which is 
‘ymost valuable. = * 

‘The laws of Normandy are, tn-a great measure, the defloration 

e of the English reese 4 a 7 ise. 

DE-FLOUR’, v. t. [L. defloro; dé and floreo, or flos, a 
flower ; Fr. deflorer ; It. deflorare, or defiorare; Sp. 
desflorar. See Fiowzr.] 

1. To deprive ‘a woman of her virginity, either by 


force or with consent. When by force, it may be |’ 


equivalent to ravish or violate. 
nin To take away the prime beauty and grace of any 
thing. ; 
The sweetness of his soul was defloured, Taylor. 


_._ 3 To deprive of flowers. _ Montagu. 
DE-FLOUR’ED, pp. ora. Deprived of maidenhood ; 
ravished ; robbed of prime beauty. ‘ 
DE-FLOUR/ER, x. One who deprives'a woman of 
her virginity.. : 
DE-FLOUR'ING, ppr. Depriving of virginity or maid- 
enhood ; robbing of prime beauties.’ — 
DE-FLOW’, v. i. [L. defluo.} 
To flow down, [Notin use.) | Brown. 
DEF’LU-OUS, a. [L. defluus; de and fluo, to flow.] 
._ Flowing dewn; falling off. . [Little used.) S 
Bee n: (L. defluzus; de and fluo, fluzus. See 
Low. 3 
__ A flowing down; a running downward; as, a de- 
fluz of humors. [See Deruxion.] ‘acon. 
DE-FLUX/ION, (de-fluk’shun,) n. ~ [L. defluzio, from 
defluo, to flow.-down; de and fluo, to flow. See 
1 Fiow.] 


LA flowing, running, or falling of humors or fluid | 


matter, from a superior to an inferior part of the 
body ; properly, an inflammation of a part, attended 
With increased secretion. , 

2. A discharge or lowing ‘off of humors; as, a de- 
fluzion from the nose or head in catarrh. 


DEF’LY, adv. Dextrously; skillfully. [Obs.] (See |: 
S 


Derr.] penser. 
DEF-G:-DA'TION, (def-é-da/shun,) n. The act of 
making filthy. — * 
DE-FO-LI-A/TION, 2. _ (L. de and foliatio, foliage, 
from fulium, a leaf or folior, See Fouto.} 

Literally, the fall of the leaf, or shedding of leaves ; 
but technically, the time or season of shedding 
leaves in autuinn , applied to trees and shrubs. 

DE-FORCB’; v. t, 
keep ont of lawful possession of an estate; to with- 
hold the possession of an estate from the rightful 
OWner; applied to.any possessor whose entry was 

Fe 


DE-FGRC’ING, ppr. 


Linneus. 
[de and force'] To disseize and |’ 


DEF 


originally lawful, but whose detainer oe un-| 


lawful. 
DE-FGORC’'ED, pp.- Kept out of lawful possession. 
DE-FORCE/MENT, . The holding of lands or ten- 
ements to which another person has a right; a gen- 
eral term, including abatement, intrusion, disseisin, 


discontinuance, or any other species of wrong, by, 


which he that hath a right to the freehold is kept out 
of possession. Blackstone. 

2. In Scotland, a resisting of an officer in the ex- 
ecution of law. 


i DE-FPOR/CIANT, x. He that keeps out of possession 


the rightful owner of an estate; he against whom a 
fictitious action is breught in fine and recovery. 
’ Blackstone. 
: Keeping out of lawful posses- 
sion. 
DE-FORM’, v. t. [L. deformo; de and forma, form; 
Sp. desformar ; It. deformare.] 
1. To mar or injure the form ; to alter that form or 
disposition of parts which is natural and esteemed 
beautiful, and thus to render it displeasing to the eye ; 


to: disfigure; as,a hump on the back deforms the | 


dy. - 

2. To.render ugly or dispJeasing, by exterior appli- 
cations or appendages; as, to deform the face by 
paint, or the person by unbecoming dress. 

3. To render displeasing. 

Wintry blasts deform the year. Thonison, 

4. To injure and render displeasing or disgusting ; 
to disgrace ; to disfigure moral beauty ; as, all vices 
deform the character of rational beings. 

.__ 5.. To dishonor ; to make ungraceful. Dryden. 
DE-FORM’, a. [L. defurmis.] 4 
Disfigured ; being of an unnatural, distorted, or 
disproportioned form ; displeasing tothe eye. Spenser. 
Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold ? 
DEF-ORM-A'TION,n. A disfiguring or Gethelae 
axter. 
DE-FORM’ED, pp. or a. : Injured in the form ; disfig- 
ured; distorted ; ugly ; wanting natural .beauty or 
symmetry, 

2. Base; disgraceful... B. Jonson, 
DE-FORM'ED-LY, adv. In an ugly manner. 
DE-FORM’ED-NESS, n. Ugliness ; a disagreeable or 

unnatural form. 
DE-FORM’/ER, x, One who deforms. : 
DE-FORM/ING, ppr. Marring the natural form or 
figure; rendering’ ugly or displeasing; destroying 
DE-FORM’I-TY, 7.- -L. deformitas.] ,, [beauty. 

1, Any unnatural state of the shape or form ;, want of 
that uniformity or symmetry which constitutes beau- 
ty; distortion; irregularity of shape or features ; 
disproportion of limbs; defect; crookedness, &c. 
Hence, ugliness ; as, bodily deformity. . 

2. Any thing that destroys beauty, grace, or propri- 
ety ; irregularity ; absurdity ; gross deviation from 
order, or the established laws of propriety. Thus we 
speak of deformity in an edifice, or deformity of char- 
acter. ; 


| DE-FORS/ER, z.. * [from force.] One that casts out 


by force. Blount. 
pe formed, and not in use.] 
| DE-FOUL/, v.t. Todefile. ~ 


DE-FOUL/ED, pp. Defiled ; made dirty. 
DE-FOUL/ING, ppr. Rendering vile. + 
DE-FRAUD!, v. 2. 
cheat; fraus, fraud ; It. defraudare; Sp. defraudar.] 
1. To deprive of right, either by obtaining some- 
thing by.deception or artifice, or by taking something 
wrongfully without the knowledge or consent of the 
owner ; to cheat; to cozen; followed by of before 
the thing taken; as, to defraud a. man of his right. 
The agent who embezzles public property defrauds 
the state. The man who by deception obtains a price 
for a commodity above its value, defrauds the pur- 
chaser. « - am 
We Ente corrupted no man, we have defrauded no man. —2 
Te. Vile 7 
2. To withhold wrongfully from another what is 
due tohim. -Defraud not the hireling of his wages. 
3, To prevent one wrongfully from obtaining what 
he may justly claim. om 


A man of fortune, who permits his son to consume the season 
of education in hunting, shooting, or in frequenting horse- 
races, assemblies, &c., defrauds the community of a bene- 
factor, and bequeaths them a nuisance. * Paley. 


4, To defeat or.frustrate wrongfully. 


By the duties déserted—by the claims-defrauded: Paley. | 


DE-FRAUD,A'TION, 2. The.act of defrauding. 

DE-FRAUD’‘ED, pp. Deprived of property of right by 
trick, artifice, or deception; injured. by the withhold- 
ing of what is due. 

DE-FRAUD’ER, 2. One who defrauds; one who 
takes from another his right by deception, or with- 
hulds what is his due; a cheat; acozener; an em- 
bezzler; a peculator. 

DE-FRAUD'ING, ppr. Depriving another of his prop- 

erty or right by deception or artifice; injuring by 

withholding wrongfully what is due, , “ 

DE-FRAUD/MENT, 2. The act of defranding. | 


Milton. | 


[L. defraudo; de and fraudo}.to | 


DEG 


DE-FRAY’, (de-fra’,) v. t. (Fr. defrayer; de and frais, 
_ fraiz, expense ; Arm. defraei.] 

I. To pay; to discharge, as cost or expense; to 
bear, as charge, cost, or expense, It is fullowed 
chiefly by expense, charge, or cost. The acquisitions 
of war eats agfray the ala ere The profits of a 
voyage will not always defray the charges, or ev 

~ the cost of the first outfits, - eee 
2. To satisfy ; as, to defray anger. [Obs.] Spenser. 
3. To fill; as, to defray a bottle. [ Obs.) Spensdrs 

pea Net pp, Paid; discharged, as expense, 

or Cost. 

DE-FRAY'ER, x. One who pays or discharges ex- 

DE-FRAY/’ING, ppr. Paying; -discharging. [penses. 

DE-FRAY'/MENT, 2. Payment. helton. 

DEFT, a. (Sax. deft.] ‘ 

Neat; handsome; spruce; ready; dextrous; fit; 
convenient, [Obs] : 4 den, 

DEFT'LY, adv. eatly ; dextrously; in a skillful 


manner. [ Obs. Shak. Gray. 
DEFT’NESS,z. Neatness; beauty. [OQbs.] Drayton. 
DE-FUN€T’, a. [L. defunctus, from defungor; to 
‘perforin and discharge ; de and fungor, id. 

Having finished the course of life; dead; de- 
ceased. Shak. 
DE-FUN€T’, n, A dead person; one deceased. Shak. 

-| DE-FUN€/TION, x. Death. [.Votused.] Shak. © 
DE-FY‘, v. t.. [Fr. defier; de, desygrom, and fier, to 


trust ;-It. sfidare; Sp. desafiar ; desand flar; Port. id.; 
Arm. difyal; Low: L. difidare, and difiduciare, from 

_Jdo, totrust. (See Fattu.) The word difidare seems 
originally to have signified, to dissolve the bond of 
allegiance, as between the lord and his vassal ; op- 
posed to afidare. Spelman, ad voc. Hence it came to 
be used for the denunciation of enmity and of war. 
Hence, to challenge. If we understand defier t6 sig- 
nify to distrust, then to defy isto call in question the 
courage of another, according to the popular phrase, 
** You dare not fight me.??] 

1. To dare ; to provoke to combat or strife, by ap- 
pealing to the courage of another ; to invite one to 
contest ; to. challenge ; as, Goliath defied the armies 
of {srael. , A 

2.:To dare ; to brave ; to offer to hazard a conflict 
by manifesting 4 contémpt of opposition, attack, or 
hostile force ; as, to defy the- arguments of an oppo= 
nent; to defy the power of ‘the magistrate. y 

Were we to dbolish the common law, it would rise triumphant 

ebove its own runs, deriding and defying. its impotent 


_ enemies. Duponceau. 
3. Tochallenge to say or do any thing. 
DE-FY', x. Achallenge. [Wot used.] Dryden. 


DE-FY’ER, x. One who defies, [See Derizr.] 

DE-FY/ING, ppr. Challenging ; daring to combat. 

DEG, v. t. [Sax. deagan.] To sprinkle. Grose. 

DE-GAR/NISH, v. t. [Fr degarnir ; de and garnir, to 
furnish, [See Garnisn.] 

1. To unfurnish ; to strip of furnittre, ornaments, 
or apparatus. 

2. To deprive of a garrison, or troops necessary for 
defense ; as, to degarnish a city or fort. 
¥ Washington’s Letter, Nov. 11, 1788. 

DE-GAR'NISH-ED, (de-gir’nisht,) pp. Stripped of fur- 
niture or apparatus ; deprived of troops for defense. 

DE-GAR’NISH-ING, ppr. Stripping of furniture, dress, 
apparatus, or a garrison. 7 

DE-GAR/NISH-MENT, zn. The act of depriving of 
furniture, apparatus, or a garrison. 

DE-GEN’DER, v.72. To degenerate. [Obs.] Spenser, 

DE-GEN’ER-A-CY, 2. [See Decenerate, the verb. 

I. A growing worse or inferior ; a decline in goo 
qualities ; or a state of being less valuable ; as, the 
degeneracy of a plant. ; 

2. In morals, decay of virtue; a growing worse; 
departure from the virtues of ancestors; desertion o' 
that which is good. We speak of the degeneracy of 
men’ in modern times, or of the degeneracy of man- 
ners, of the age, of virtue, &c., sometimes without 
reason. ; : 

3. Poorness ; meanness ; as, a degeneracy of spirit. 

DE-GEN’ER-ATE, v. % [L. degenero, from degener, 
grown worse, ignoble, base ; +s and gener, genus; 
Fr. degenerer; Sp. degenerar.| 

_ To become worse ; to decay.in good qualities; to 
pass from a good to a bad or worse state; to, lose or 
suffer a diminution of valuable qualities, either in the 
natural or moral world. Inthe natural world, plants 
and animals degenerate when they grow to a less size 
than usual, or lose a part of the. valuable qualities 
which belong to the species. In the moral world, 
men degenerate when they decline in virtue, or other 
good qualities. Manners degenerate when they be- 
come corrupt. Wit may degenerate into indecency or 
impiety. ‘ 

DE-GEN/ER-ATE, a. Having fallen from a perfect or 

ood state into a less excellent or worse state ; hav- 
ing lost -something of the good qualities possessed ; 
having declined in natural, or moral worth. 


The degenerate plant of a strange vine. —Jer. i. 


2. Low ; base ; mean; corrupt; fallen from primi- 
tive or natural excellence ; having Jost the good qual- 


| - ities of the species. Man is considered a degenerate 


deing. A coward is a man of degenerate spirit. 
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DE-GEN’ER-A-TED, ry. or a. Grown worse. 
DE-GEN’ER-ATE-LY, adv. Ina degenerate or base 
‘manner. Milton. 


DE-GEN’ER-ATE-NESS, n. A degenerate state; a 


state in which the natural.good qualities of the spe- 
cies are decayed or lost. 


DE-GEN'ER-A-TING, ppr. ora. Decaying in good | 


qualities. | 

E-GEN-ER-A/TION,n. A growing worse, or losing 
‘of goud qualities; a decline from the virtue and 
worth of ancestors; a decay of the natural good 
qualities of the species ; 2 falling from a more excel- 
lent state to one of less worth, either in the natural 
or moral world. 

2. The thing degenerated. Brown. 

DE-GEN’ER-OUS, a. Degeneratcd; fallen from a: 
state of excellence, or from the virtue and merit of 
ancestors. - Hence, ~ 

2. Low ; base; mean; unworthy; as, a degener- 
ous passion. “" + Dryden. 

DE-GEN’/ER-OUS-LY, adv. Inadegenerous manner ; 

. basely ; meanly. : ‘ 

DE-GLU/TIN-ATE, vt. [L. deglutino; de and glu- 
tino, to glue. See Guve.] 

‘To ungiue ; to loosen or separate substances glued 
together. tide : Scott. 
DE-GLO/TIN-A-TED, pp. “Unglued; loosened or 

~ separated ; as of substances glued together, 

DEG-LU-T!I 'TION, (deg-tu-tish’un,) xn.  [L. deglutio, 
to swallow ; de and glutio. See Guiutton.]} 

1, The act of swallowing ; as, deglutition is diffi- 

cult. ‘ , a 4 : 

2. The power of swallowing ; as, deglutition is lost. 

DFG-RA-DA'/TION, n. [Fr. See Decrape.] 

1. A reducing in rank ; the act of depriving one of 
a degree of honor, of dignity, or of rank ; also, dep- 
ositiun ; removal or dismission from office ; as, the 
degradation of a peer, of a knight, or of a bishop, in 
‘England. ‘ é 

2. The state of being reduced from an elevated or 
more honorable station, to one that is low in fact or 
fn estimation ; baseness ; degeneracy.. 

* Deplorable is the degradation of our nature. _ South. 

3. Diminution or reduction of stréngth, efficacy, or 
value. 

4. In painting, a lessening and obscuring of the 
@ppearance of distant objects. in a landscape, that 
they may appear as they would do to un eye placed 
at a distance. Jong Johnson. Encyc. 

5. In. geology, diminution ; reduction of altitude 
or magnitude ; as, the degradation of rocks... 

i Journ. of Science. ' 
DE-GRADE’, v. t. [Fr. degrader; Sp. and Port. de- 

adar ‘\It. degradore; L. de and gradus, a- step, a 

legree. |See Grape.] ’ ; 

1. To reduce froin a higher to'a lower rank or de- 
gree; to deprive’ one of any office or dignity, by 
which he,loses rank in society ; to strip of honors ; 
as, to desrade a nobleman, an archbishop, or a gen- 
eral officer. all e7 

-2. To reduce*in estimation ; to lessen the value of ; 
to lower; to sink. Vice degrades a man in the view 
of others; often’ in his own view. Drunkenness de- 
grades a than to the level of a beast. ; ‘ 

3. In geology, to reduce ‘in altitude or magnitude, 
as hills and mountains. : . 

Although the ridge is still there, the ridge itsclf has been de- 

. graded. 3 Journ. of Science. 

DE-GRAD’ED, pp. ora. Reduced in rank ; deprived 
of an office or dignity ; lowered ; sunk ; reduced in 
estimation or value ; reduced in hight. ; 

DE-GRADE’/MENT, n. Deprivation of rank eS 

; ; ilton. 

DE-GRAD/ING, ppr. Reducing in rank; depriving 
of honors or AES reducing in value, estimation, 
or altitude. ’ ; 


.23 a. Dishonoring; disgracing the character; as, 
degrading obsequiousness, 
The inordinate love of money and of fame arte base and degra- 
ding passions, Tee wt. 
DE-GRAD/ING-LY, adv. Ina degrading manner, or 
-ina way to depreciate. ‘ 
DEG-RA-VA'TION, x. [L. degravo; de and gravis, 
heavy. : 
The act of making heavy. [Vot in use.] : 
DEGREE’, n. [Fr. degré: Norm, ‘degret; from L. 
gradus, Sp. and It. grado, W. rhaz, Syr. {23 Tadah, to 
go. See Grape and Decrape.] M7 
1. A step; a distinct portion of space of indefinite 
extent ; a space in progression ; as, the army gained 
the hill by degrees; a balloon rises or descends by 
slow degrees ; and figuratively, we advance in knowl- 
edge by slow degrees. Men are yetin the first degree 
of improvement, It should be their aim to attain to 
the furthest degree, or the highest degree, There are 
degrees of vice and virtue. : = 
2.. A step or portion. of ptogression, in. elevation, 
quality, dignity, or rank ; as, a man of great degree. 
a ae : penser. 
a We speak of men of high degree, or of. low degree; 
of superior or inferior pec ie It is supposed there 
are different degrees or orders of,angéls, == |, © 
' ‘They purchase to themselves a good egree. +1 Tim. fii."’ + , 
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3. In genealogy, a certain distance or remove inthe | DEIGN, (dane,) v. t To grant or allow ; to condes 


line of descent, determining the proximity of blood ; 
_ as, a relation in the third or fourth degree, , ~ 

4, Measure; extent. The light is intense to a 
degree that is intolerable. We suffer an extreme de- 
gree of heat or cold. : 

5. In geometry, a division of a circle, including 
athree hundred and sixtieth part of its circumfer- 
ence. Hence, a deyree of latitude is the 360th part of 
the earth’s surface north or south of the equator, and 


a degree of longitude, the same part of the surface 


east or west of any given meridian. ae 
6. In algebra, a term applied to equations, to de- 
note the highest power of the unknown quantity. 
pate Brande. 
7. In music, an interval of sound, marked by a 
line on the’scale. Rousseau. Busby. 
8. In arithmetic, a degree consists of three figures ; 
thus, 270, 360, compose two degrees. 
9. A division, space, or interval, marked on a 


mathematical or other instrument, as on atherniom- 


eter or barometer. 

10. In colleges and universities, a mark of diStinc- 
tion conferred on students, as a testimony of their 
proficiency in arts and sciences; giving them a kind 
of rank, and entitling them to certain privileges. 
This is usually evidenced bya diploma. Degrees are 
conferred pro meritis on the alumni of a college; or 
they are honorary tokens of respect, conferred on 
Strangers of distinguished reputation. The first de- 
gree is that of bachelor of arts; the sccond, that of 
master of arts, Honorary degrees are those of doc- 
tor of divinity, doctor of laws, &c. 
receive the degree of doctor of medicine. 

By degrees ; step by step; gradually ; by little and 
little ; by moderate advances. Frequent drinking 
forms by degrees a confirmed habit of intemperance. 

DE-GUST’, v. t. [L. devusto.] 

To taste. al used. 

DEG-US-TA'TION, x [L. degusto.] 


A tasting. Bp. Hall. 


1 DE-GUST’ED, pp. Tasicd. 


DE-GUST'ING, ppr. Tasting. 

DE-HIS€E’, (de-his’,) v. i. [Infra.] To gape ; in bot- 
any, tc open, 2s the capsules of plants. Lindley. 
DE-HIS'CENCE, x. [L. dehiscens, dehisco, to gape ; de 

and hisco, id.] 

A gaping. In botany, the opening of capsules in 
plants, and of the cells of anthers for einitting pollen, 
&c.; the season when capsules open. Martyn. 

DE-HIS’/CENT,a. Opening, as the capsule of a plant. 
DE-HO-NES/TATE, v. t, [. dehonesto.}  [£aton. 
. To disgrace. 
DE-HON-EST-A/TION, x. A disgracing ; dishonbring. 
DE-HORS', (de-hérz,) fer) Out of; without; for- 
eign ; irrelevant; chictly used in law language. 
DE-HORT’, v. t. [L. dehurtor, to dissuade; de and 
hortor, to advise. ] : : 

To dissuade ; to advise to the contrary ; to counsel 
not to do nor to undertake. Wilkins. Ward. 

DE-HORT-A’TION, ». Dissuasion ; advice or coun- 
sel against something. , 


DE-HORT’A-TO-RY, a. Dissuading; belonging to 


dissuasion. : 
DE-HORT’ED, pp. Dissuaded. . ‘ 
DE-HORT’ER, nx. A dissuader; an adviser to the 
DE-HORT’ING, ppr. Dissuading. ~ [eontrary. 
DE/I-CIDE, n. [{t. deicidio ; L. Deus, God, and cedo, 


to slay.]- " 
1. The act of putting to death Jesus Christ, our 
Savior. Prior. 


.. 2.-One concerned in putting Christ to déath. 
DE-IF’I€, a, [{L. deus, a god, and facio, to 
DE-IFI€-AL,§ make.) 

1. Divine; pertaining to the gods. 
2. Making divine. (Trans. of Pausanias. 

DB-IF-l€-A/TION, n. [See Deiry.] Theact of dei- 
fying ; the act of. exulting to the rank of, or enroll- 
ing among the heathen deities. 

Die'I-FI-ED, (dé’e-fide,) pp. or a. Exalted or ranked 
among the gods ; regarded or praised as divine, 
EI-FLE 

DRLEYER, {n. One that deifies, 

DE/I-FORM, a. [L. deus, a god, and forma, form.] 

Like a god; of a godlike form. 


These souls exhibit a deiform BPN tic einlies 
‘ans. O, . 


DE-I-FORM'I-TY, n. Resemblance of deity. 
DEI-FY, v. t.. [L. deus, a god, and facio, to make. 

1. To makeé a god; to exalt to the rank of a 
heathen deity ; to enroll among the deities; as, Ju- 
lius Cesar was deified. 

2. To exalt into an object of worship ; to treat as 
an object of supreme regard ; as, a covetous man 
deifies his treasures, Prior. 

3. To exalt to a deity in estimation ; ‘to reverence 
or praise asa deity. The pope was formerly extolled 
and deified by his votaries, > ‘ 

DE/I-FY-1NG, ppr.. Exalting to the rank of a deity ; 
treating as divine. ; 
DEIGN, (dane,) v.% ([Fr. daigner ; It. degnare; Sp. 
dignarse; Port. id.; L. dignor, from dignus, worthy. | 
0 think worthy ; to vouchsafe ;, to condescend. 
i | 0 Mdeign to visit our forsaken seats: Pope. 
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scend to give to, 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
DETGN’ED, (dand,) pp. 
DEIGN/ING, 

-worthy. _ f 
DE'I GRA'TH-A, (dé'i-gra'she-4;) [1 }- By the grace 

of Gud — words used in the ceremonial discipline of. 

the title of a sovereign. ; Brande.- 
DEI-NO-THE’RI-UM, 7. [Gr. decvos, terrible, andy 

Onptoy, a wild beast.] : . “bs 

‘ .A name given to the fossil remains of gigantic” 

Pachydermata, remarkable for enormous tusks pro- 

jecting from the lower jaw. _ . + Dana, 
DE-IN'TE-GRATE, »v. t. To disintegrate. ‘[WVot 
used. [Bee DistnTEGRATE.]  — / 
DE-{P{A-ROUS, a, [L. deiparis.] 

Bearing or bringing forth a god ; an epithet. applied 
to the Virgin Mary. ; 5 

DEIP-NOS’0-PHIST, (dipe-nos/o-fist,) n. [Gr. deervoy, , 

a feast, and augisns, & sophist. ; 

One of an ancient sect of philosophers, who were 
famous for their learned conversation at meals. - 

“ : Ash. Observer. 
DE/ISM, n. [Fr. deisme ; Sp. deismo; It. id. ; from La 

Deus, God.}- oe. ees 3 

The doctrine or creed of a deist ; the belief or 
system of religious opinions of those who acknowl- 
edge the existence of one God, but deny revelation ; 
or deism is the beliet in natural religion only, or 
those truths, in doctrine and practice, which man 
to discover by the light of reason, independeint and 
exclusive of any revelation from God. Hence deism 
implies infidelity, or a disbelief in the divine origin: 
of the Scriptures. 

The view whick. the rising greatness of our country presents to. 
my eyes, is greatly tarnixhed by the generul previlence of 
deism, which, with me, is but another name for vice and 
depravity. P, Henry, Wirt’s Sketches. 

DE/IST,n. [Fr. deiste; It. deista.] 

One who believes in the existence of a God, but 
denies revealed religion; one who professes no 
form of religion, but follows the light of nature and 
reason, as his only guides in doctrine and practice; a 
freethinker. 

DE-IST’I€, a, Pertaining to deism or to deists ; 

DE-IST’I€-AL,} embracing deism; as, a deistical 
writer ; or containing deism ; as, a deistical book. 

DE-IST’I€-AL-LY, ad. After the manner of deists, 

a Ash, 
DE/I-TY, n. [Fr. déité; It. deitd; Sp. deidad; Le 
deitas, from deus, Gr. Aeos, God; W. duw; Ir. diaz 
Arm. doue; Fr. diéu; It. dio, iddio; Sp. dios ; Port. 
deos; Gipsy, dewe, dewel; Sans. deva, The latter, 
orthography coincides with the Gr. dios, Fevs, Jupi- 
ter,and L. divus,a god, and dium, the open air, or 
light. So in W. dyw, is day ; Hindoo, di; Gipsy, 
diwes, day. Qu. Chinese Ti, The word is probably 
contracted from dg, and may coincide with day, Sax, 
deg, the primary sense of which is, to open, expand, 
or to shoot forth, as the morning light. But the pres 
cise primary meaning is not certain.] : 

1. Godhead; divinity ; the nature and essence of 
the Supreme Being; as, the deity of the Supreme 
Being.is manifest in his works. : 

2. God; the Supreme Being, or infinite self-éxist- 
ing Spirit. 

3. A fabulous god or goddess; a supérior being, 
supposed, by heathen nations, to exist, and to pre+ 
side over particular departments of nature; as, Ju- 
piter, Juno, Apollo, Diana, &c.. 

4. The supposed divinity or ‘divine qualities of a 


gan god. Spenser. Ralegh. 
DES E€T’,v.t. [L. dejicio 


Shak, 
) Granted ; condescended. 
(dan‘ing,) ppr. * Vouchsafing ; thinking, 


4 


;de and jacio, to throw.] 
To cast down ; usually, to cast down the coun- 
tenance ; ‘to cause to fall with grief ; to make to look 
sad or grieved, or to expréss discouragement. 
But gloomy were his eyes, fefected was his face. Dryden) 
2. To depress the spirits; to sink ; to dispirit ; to 
discourage ; to, disheargen. . 


Nor thhrk to die dejects my lofty mind. Pope. 
DE-JECT’, a. [L. dejectus, from dejicio.] 
-Cast down ;, law-spirited. Shak. 


DE-JEET’ED, ‘pp. or a, 
grieved ; discouraged. 
DE-JE€T’ED-LY, adv, 


Cast down; depressed ; 


Ina dejected manner; sad- 
ly ; heavily. Bacon. 
DE-JEOT’/ED-NESS, z. The state of being cast 

down ; lowness of spirits. 

DE-JE€T'ING, ppr. Casting down; depressing ; dis- 

iriting. 

DE-JE€/TION, n. A casting down; depression of 
mind; melancholy; lowness of spirits, occasioned 
by grief or misfortune. Milton. 

2. Weakness ; as, dejection of appetite. [Unusual.} 
Arbuthnot. 

3. The act of voiding the excrements; or the 
matter ejected. Ray. 

DE-JE€T'LY, adv. In a downcast manner. 

DE-JE€T’O-RY, a. Having power or tending to cast, 
down, or to promote evacuations by stool. Ferrand. 

DE-JE€T/URE, n. That which is ejected, excre- 
ments. Arbuhnot 
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O)RSEO-NER',) 73~ 41, par) $% [Fr] Breakfast. 
DEJEU-NE!, *{ (da-zhu-na’,) }" ghee of late 
in the fashionable world for lunch. _ Gilbert, 

DE JU'RE, al Of right. [See Dz.Facto.] 
D5E-LAC-ER-A/TION, x. [L. delacero.]- 
.  Atearinginpieces, [Nut used.) * 
DE-LA€-RY-MA’/TION, n. [L. delacrymatio; de and 
lacrymuatio, a weeping. : 
A preternatural discharge of watery humors from 


_ the eyes ; waterishness of the eyes. Dict. 
DEL-A€-TA’TION, n. [(L. delactatio.]- 
A weaning. {[Vot used.] Dict, 


DEL-AP-Sa/TION, n. _A falling down. 


fe) 
DE-LAPSE’, (de-laps’,) v. i. [L. delabor, delapsus; de 


ong laber, to slide.) 
‘o fall or slide down. 
DE-LAPS’ED, (de-lapst/,) pp. Fallen down. ‘ 
DE-LAP’SION, n. A falling down of the uterus, 
anus, &c. ; 
DE-LATE’, v.t. [L. delatus; de and latus, part. of 
Sere, to bear.] 
1. To carry; toconvey. {Little used.] Bacon. 
2. To accuse ; to inform against ; that -is, to bear 
« acharge against. B. Jonson. 
iDE-LA‘TION, 2. Carriage; conveyance ; as, the de- 
lation of sound. [Little used.]} 5 Bacon, 
2. Accusation; act of charging with a crime; ¢ 
term of the civil law. 
DE-LA’TOR, n. “[L.] An accuser ; an informer. 
P Sandys, 
DE-LAY’, (de-la’,) vit. .[Fr. dela’, délay ; Sp. dilatar™s. 
Port. id., to delay ; It. dilata, dalay ; dilatare, to di- 
late, to spread ; from L. dilutus, differo. We see that 
delay is from spreading, extending. See Dirate.) 
1. To. prolong the time of ac.mg, or proceeding ; 
Yo put off ; to uefer. 
My lord delayeih his coming. —» Matt. xxiv. 
2. To retard ; to stop, detain, or hinder for a.fime ; 
to restrain motion, er sender it slow 3 ax, the mail is 
,@elayed by bad roads. . 
Thyrsis, whose artful strains have oft delayed 


The huddling brook to hear his madrigai. Milton. 
3. To allay. [WNotin'use, nor proper.] Spenser, 
DE-LAY’, wl (0) linger ;.to move slow’; or to stop 
for a time. : 


“Phere are certain bounds to the quickness and slowness of the 
succession of ideas, beyond which they can either delay nor 
hastea. Locke. 

‘PE-LAY', x. A lingering; stay ; stop, 

2. A putting off or. deferring ; procrastination ; ds, 

tthe delay of trial is not to be imputed to the plaintiff. 

3. Hinderance for a time. é 

'PE-LAY‘ED, (de-lade’,) pp. Deferred; detained; hin- 
dered for a time ; retarded. 

DE-LAY’ER, x, One who defers ; one who lingers. 

‘DE-LAY'ING, por. Putting off; deferring j procrasti- 

'_ ‘nadng; retarding ; detaining. 

(DE-LAY’MENT, n. Hinderance. Gower. © 

f CRED'ER-E, n. [{t.] A guaranty given by fao- 


(tors, binding them to warrant the solvency of the pur- |. 


hasers of goods which they sell on credit. ‘This is 
done for a premium. 

_A del credere commission is one under which an 
‘agent, on selling goofs, if consideration of an ad- 
ditional premium, insures to his principal not only 
ithe ultimate solvency of the debtor, but the punctual 

., @ischarge of the debt. Bouvier. 
DE'LE, v. t.. [L. imperative of deleo.] 
Blot out ;erase.. 
(DEL'E-BLE, a, [L. dcledilis.] 
! That can be blotted out. More. 
DE-LE€'TA-BLE, a. - [L. deleétabilis, from deélector, to 
@elight. See Vrvent,| ; 
Delightful ; highly pleasing ; that gives great joy 
or pleasure ; as, a delectable garden. Milton. 
DE-LE€'TA-BLE-NESS, x. Delightfulness. Barret.. 
DE-LEC€'TA-BLY, adv. Delightfully. ‘ 
: DE-LE€-TA/TION, n. Great pleasure ; delight. More, 
DEL/E-GA-CY, x. ‘A number of persons delegated, 
{We now use Dexecarion.] Laud, 
DEL/E-GATH, v.t, [L. delego; de and lego, to send. 
See Lae ; 
1. To send away ; appropriately, to send on an 
embassy ; to send with power to transact business, 
as a@ representative. The president delegated three 
commissioners to the court of St. Cloud. 
_ 2. To intrust ; to commit; to deliver to another’s 
care and exercise ; as, to delegate authority or power 
to an-envoy, representative, or judge. 
PEL’E-GATE, x, A person appointed and sent by 
another with powers to transact business as his 


representative ; a deputy ; a commissioner ; a vicar. | 


In the United States, a- person elected or appointed to 
represent a state ora district, in the congress, or in 
‘a-convention for forming or altering a constitution. 
2. In Great Britain, a commissioner appointed by 
the king, under the great seal, to hear and det-rmine 
appeals iroin thy ecclesiastical court. Henve the 


Court. of Delegates, is the great court of appeal ‘in all |. 


ecclesiastical causes; ‘It is used also for the court of 
94 from that of the Admiralty... Blackstone. 
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ap 
- 3. A layman appointed to attend.an ecclesiastical 
council, . - i f 


DEL 


DEL/E-GATE,.a. Deputed ; sent to act for or repre- 
sent another; as, a deleyate judge. Taylor. ~ 

DEL’E-GA-TED, pp. or a.: Deputed; sent with a 
trust or commission to act for another; appointed a 
‘judge; committed, as authority. ; 

DEL/E-GA-TING, ppr. |! 
commission to act for another; appuinting; com- 
milting ; iptrusting. . 

DEL-E-GA'TION, n. A-sending away; the act of 
putting in commission, or investing with authority to 
act for another ; the appointment of a delegate. : 

The duties of religion can not be performed by eupin 

2. ‘The person deputed to act for another, or for 
others, Thus, the representatives of Massachusetts 
in congress are called the delegation, or whole delega- 
tion, 

3. In the civil law, the assignment of a debt to an- 
other, as when a, debtor transfers to another person 
the obligation to pay, or a creditor makes over toa 
third person the right to receive payment. ; 

DE-LEN'DA EST CAR:THA'GO. [L.] Carthage 

_ must be annihilated — our,rival must be destroyed. 

DEL-E-NIF’I€-AL, a. Having the virtue to ease or 
assuage pain. 

DE-LETE’, v. t. [L. deleo. 

*To blot out. [Not wed. Fuller. 

DEL-E-TE/RI-OUS, a. [L.-deleterius, from deleo, to’ 
blot out or destroy ; W. diléaw, diléu. Qu. Ir. dal- 
laim, to-blind. ‘ 

1, Having the.quality of destroying, or extinguish-. 
ing life; destructive; poisonous; as a deleterious 
plant or quality. : 

2,. Injurious;, pernicious: 


‘DEL/E-TER-Y, a, Destructive ; Pibcnones 
| ‘ het A ; 2 u . 
| DE-LE’TION, a: {1 deletio, from deleo, to blot out.) 


lotting out or erasing, ‘ 
-2. Destruction. [ Little used.] ‘Hale. 
DEL/E-TO-RY, x. That which blots out. Taylor. 
DELF, x. [Sax- delfan, to delve, to diy.” . 
1. A mine; a quarry ; a-pit dug. [Rarely used.] 
®, Earthen: ware,. covéred with-enamel or white- 
glazing, in“imitation of: ‘China. ware or. porceiain, 
mide at.Delft, in Hallagd ; properly, Delft-ware. 
DE'LI-A€; 2." [from Delos.) In the arts, a kind of 
* sculptured vase ; also, beautiful bronze.and silver.- 
é Elmes, 
DEL'I-BATE, @. t. [L. delibo; de and Lido, to taste.] 
To taste ; totakea sip. [Little used.] 
DEL-I-BA'TION, n, .A taste; an essay. [Little used.] 
cle: Berkeley. 


, 1. The act of b 


| DE-LIB/ER-ATE, ‘v. i. ‘[L. delibero; de and libro, to}. 


weigh; It. librare. See Lusrate.] 

To weigh in the mind; to consider and examine 
the reasuns for_and against a measute ; to estimate 
the weight or force of .arguments, or the probable 
. consequences of a measure, in order to a choice or 
decision ; to pause ‘and consider. A wise prince 
will deliberate before he wages war, 


The woman that deliberates is lost. Addison, 


DE-LIB/ER-ATEs:v. t., To balance in the mind; to 
.. weigh ; tu consider; . : : Laud. 
DE-L{BER-ATE, ‘oc. Weighing facts and arguinents 
with a view to a‘choice or. decision ; carefully con- 
sidering. the probable consequences of a step; ¢ir- 
cumspeety slow,in determining ; applied to persons; 
as, a deliberate judge or covinselor. 
2. Formed with deliberation ; well advised or con- 
sidered ; not sudden or rash; as, a deliberate opinion ; 
a deliberate measure, or result. : 
3. Slow ;,a3, a deliberate death or echo. [Hardly 
legitimate.].- _* Bacon. 


DE-LIB/ER-A-TED, yp. Balanced in the mind ; con- 


sidered. : 

DE-LIB'ER-ATE-LY, ad». ‘With cafeful considera- 
tion, or deliberation; circumspectly ; not hastily or 
rashly ; slowly. . This purpose, was deliberately formed. 

. Dryden. Goldsmith, 

DE-LIB/ER-ATE-NESS, n. Calin consideration ; cir- 

“cumspection ; due attention to the arguments for and 
against a measure; caution. . -K. Charles. 

DE-LIB/ER-A-TING, ppr, Balancing in the mind; 
weighing ; considering, 

DE-LIB-ER-A/TION, n. [L. deliberatio.] 

(Cy 1, The act of deliberating; the act of weighing 
and examining the -reasons for and against a choice 
or measure; consideration. We say, 2 measure has 

,been.taken with deliberation. 

2. Mutual discussion and examjnation of the rea- 
sons for and against a measure ;-as, the deliberations 
of a legislative body or council. 

DE-LIB/ER-A-TIVE, a. Pertaining to deliberation; 
‘proceeding or, acting -by deliberation, or by mutual 
discussion and examination ; as, the legislature is a 
deliberative body. 

2, HaVing a right or power to deliberate or discuss, 

In councils, the bishops have a deliberative voice. Encye. 

___ 3. Apt or disposed to consider. - - Bp. Barlow. 

DE-LIB/ER-A-TIVE, n. © A - discourse’ in which a 

question is discussed, or weighed and examined.. A 


‘FATE, FAR,. FALL; WHAT.—METE, PREY,—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK, 


Deputing; sending with a] 


kind of rhetoric employed in proving a thing and |. 


DEL 


convincing others of its truth, in order to persuade 
thei to adopt it. Enc. 


-DE-LIB/ER-A-TIVE-LY, adv. By omer. 


‘urke. 
DEL'I-€A-CY, n. [Fr. delicatesse ; So. delicadera: Tt. 
save but .more directly from delicate, which 
see. : ; 
In a general sense, that which detights ar pleases. 
Hence 

1. Fineness of ‘texture ; stnoothness; softness 3. 
tenderness ; as, the delicacy of the skin; and nearly’ 
in the same sense, applicable to food ; as, the deticucy 
of flesh, meat, or vegetables. Hence, 

2. Daintiness ; pleasantness to the taste. 

r 3.-Elegant or feminine beauty ; as, delicacy of 
form. 3 

4, Nicety ; minute accuracy; as, the delicacy of 
coloring in painting. 

5. Neatness in dress ; elegance, proceeding from 
nice selection and adjustinent of the several parts 
dress. . ’ Spectutor, »| 

6. Softness of manners ; civility or politeness, pr 
ceeding from a nice observance of propriety, and By 
desire to please ; as, delicacy of behavior. : 

7. Indulgence ; gentle treatment; as, delicacy of 
éducatiun. . : 

8. Tenderness ; scrupulousness ; the quality man- 
ifested in nice attention to right, and cure to avoid 
wrong, or offense, Bp. Taylor. 

9. Acute or nice perception of what is pleasing to 
the sense of tasting. Hence, figuratively, a nice 
perception of beauty and deformity, or the faculty of 
such nice perception. 

Delicacy of taste tends to invigorate the social affections, and 

moderate those tht are selfish, Kames, . 

10. That which delights the senses, particularly the 

taste, applied to eatables ; as, the peach is a great deli- 


“Th Tenderness of constitution; weakness; that 
quality or state of the animal body which renders it 
very impressible to injury ; as, delicacy of constitution 
or frame. . 

12. Sinallness ; fineness ; slenderness ; tenuity ; as, 
the delicacy of a thread or fiber. ‘ 

13. Tenderness ; nice susceptibility of impression 5 
as, delicacy of feeling. . 

DEL/I-CATE, 4. [Fr. delicat: Sp. delicado ; It. delica- 
to; L. delicatus, connected with delicie, delight, de-_ 
lecto, to delight; probably a compound of de with the 
root of like. See Devicut and Like.] 

1, Of a fine texture ; fine; soft; smooth ; clear, er 
fair ; as, a delicate skin. 

2. Nice; pleasing to the taste; or an agreeable fla- 
vor; as, delicate fuod ;: a delicate dish. 

3. Nice-in perception of what is agreeable ; dainty ; 
as, a delicate taste; and, figuratively, nice and dis- 
criminating in beauty and deformity. P 

4. Nice; accurate; fine ; suft-to the eye ; as, a del- 
icate color. 

5. ‘Nice in forms ; regulated by minute observance 
of propriety, or by condescension and attention to the 
wishes and feelings of others ; as, delicate. behavior or 
manners; a delicate address. ‘ 

_6. Pleasing to the senses ; as, a delicate flavor. 

7. Fine; slender; minute; as, a delicate thread. 

8. That can not be handled without injury or dane 
ger; that must be touched with care; as, a deli 
point or topic ; a delicate question. 

9. Composed of fine threads, or nicely interwoven ; 
‘as, delicate texture ; hence, soft and smooth to the 
touch , as, delicate silk. 

-10, Tender; effeminate; not able to endure hard- 
ship ;. very impressible to injury ; as, a delicate frame 
or constitution. : ; 

11. Feeble} not sound orrobust ; as, delicate health. 

DEL/I-CATE, n. Any thing nice; a nicety, [ Obs.} 
Jer. li. 34. Dryden. . 
DEL’I-CATE-LY, adv. In a delicate'manner; with 
nice regard to propriety and the feelings of others. 

2. Daintily ; luxuriously. 

They that live delicately are in kings’ courts. — Luke vii, 


3.. ae soft elegance; as, an expression delicately. 
turned. 

4. Tenderly} with indulgence 1n ease, elegance, 
and iuxury. . Prov, xxix. Ac of 

DEL'I-CATE-NESS, n.. The state of being delicate 5 
tenderness ; softness; effeminacy. Deud, xxviii. 

DE-LI/CIOUS, (de-lish’us,) a. {Fr. delicieuz. L, deli, 
catus, delicie; Sp. delicioso; It. delizioso.} i 

1. Highly pleasing to the taste; most syweét or. 
grateful to the senses; affording exquisite pleasure 
as, a delicious viand ; delicious fruit or wine.. 

.2. Most pleasing to the mind; very grateful; yietd- 
ing exquisite delight ; as, this poem afiords a ious 
entertainment. 

DE-LI’’CIOUS-LY, adv. Ina delicious manner; in a 
manner to please the taste or gratify the mind ; sweet- 
ly ; pleasantly ; delightfully ; as, to, feed deliciouslys, 
to be deliciously entertained. ; 

DE-LI’'CIOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being de- 
licious, or very grateful to the taste‘or mind; .as, the 
deliciousness of a repast. 

2. Delight; great pleasure. 


DEL 
eer or 1,™  [L. deligatio, deligo ; de and ligo, 
to . : 
-In ed y, a binding up; a bandaging. 
PE-LicH’”, (de-lite’,) n. [Fr. delic 
delizia ; L. delicie, connected with delector ; probably 
allied to Eng. like.] A 
1, A high degree of pleasure oy satisfaction of 
mind ;, joy.. 
"His delight-is in the law of the Lord. — Ps. i. 
2. That which gives great pleasure; that which 
affords delight. F ‘ 
Titus was the delight of human kind, 
Iwas daily his delight, — Prov. viii. 
Delight is a more permanent pleasure than joy, and 
mot dependent on sudden excitement. 
DE-LIGHT’, (de-itte’,) v. t. [Sp. deleytar ; Port. deleitar ; 
" Us delector; Fr. delecter. See Devicut and Dise-} 
1. To affect with great pleasure to please highly ; 
to give or afford high satisfaction or joy ; as, a bean-: 
tiful landscape delights the eye ; harmony delights the 
ear; the good conduct of children, and especially 
‘their piety, delights their parents,. 
I will delight myself in thy statutcs, = Ps, cxix, 
2; To receive great pleasure in. 
; 1 delight to do thy will. — Ps, xl. 
OE-LIGHT’, v. i, To have or take great pleasure ; to 
be greatly pleased or rejoiced ; followed by in. 
. I delight in the law of God after the inward man, — Rum. vit. 


Dryden. | 


‘DE-LIGHT’ED, pp. . Greatly pleased ; rejoiced ; fol-, 


‘lowed by with. 
Test ve -may be delighted with the.abundance of her glory. —Is. 
Levi. 


2. a. Full of delight. Shak. 
OE-LIGHT’ER, x. One who takes delight. Barrow. ¢ 
ME-LIGHT’FUL. (de-lite’ful,) a. Highly pleasing; af- 
» fording great pleasure and satisfaction ; as, a delight- 

< ful thought ; a delightful prosp«ct. 

OE-LIGHT’FUL-LY, adv. In a manner to. receive 
great pleasure ; very agreeably ; as, we were delight- 
fully employed or entertained. ahs : 

2 Ina delightful ¢nanner . charmingly; ina man- 
‘mer to afford great pleasure; as, the lady sings and 
plays delichtfully. i 

DE-LIGHT’FUL-NESS, x. ‘The quality of being de-. 
lightful, or of affording great pleasure ; as, the delight- 
ulness of a prospect, or of scencry. 

2. Great pleasure; delight, [Less proper.] 


DE-LIGHT’ING, pyr. Giving great pleasure ; rejoic- 


ing. : , 
DE-LIGHT’LESS, a. Affording no pleasure-ér delight, 
; Thomsoi 


3 jon. 
DE-LIGHT’SOME, (de-litsum/)'a. Very pleasing ; 
delightful. Grew. 


DE-LIGHT’SOME-LY, adv, 
delightful manner. : 


DE-LIGH'sS’SOME-NESS, 2; Delightfulness ; pleasant- | 


. ness in-a high degree. 

DE-LIN’E-A-MENT, n. [Infra.] Representation by 
* delineation. F Selden. 
DE-LIN’E-ATE, v. t. [delineo; dé and lineo, from lin- 
* ea, a line.] 


1. To draw the lines which exhibit the form of a 


thing; to mark out with lines; to make a draught; 
to sketch or design ; as, to delineate the form of the 
earth, or a diagram. 

2. To paint ; to represent in a picture; to draw a 
likeness of; as, to delineate Nestor like Adonis, or 
Time with Absalom’s head. ; Brown. 

3. Figuratively, to describe; to represent to the 
mind or understanding; to exhibit a likeness in| 
words ; as, to delineate the character of Newton, or | 
the virtue of Aristides. ; 7. 

DE-LIN’E-A-TED, pp. Drawn; marked with lines 
exhibiting the form or figure; sketched ; designed ; 
painted ; described. 

DE-LIN’E-A-TING, ppr. Drawing the form; sketch- 
ing; painting ; describing. 

DE-LIN-E-A'/TION, x. [L. delineatio.] 

1, First draught of a thing; outline; representa- 
tion of a form or figure by lines ; sketch; design. 

2. Representation in words; description; as, the 

. . delineation of a character. : 
DE-LIN’E-A-TOR, n. One who delineates... 
DE-LIN’E-A-TO-RY, a. Describing ; drawing the out- 

-_ line. Scott’s Essays. 
DE-LIN’E-A-TURE, x. Delineation. [Wot in use.]’ 
DE-LIN'I-MENT, n. [L. delinimentum.} . 

‘ Mitigazion. Not used.) 

jeEuy QUEN-CY, (de-link'’wen-sy,)-n. [L. delin- 

quo, to fail or omit duty : de and linguo, to leave.] 

Failure or omission of duty ; a fault ; a misdeed ; 
and positively, an offense ; acrime. Itis particular- 
ly, but not exclusively, applied to neglect of duty in 
officers of public trust. % 

DE-LIN’QUENT, (de-link’went,) a. Failing in duty ; 
offending by neglect of duty. . 
DE-LIN'QUENT, rn. One who fails to perform his 

duty, particularly a public officer who neglects his 
duty; an offender; one who commits a fault or 
crime. : 


A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or juriediction where | DE-LIV’ER, a. 


the delinquency wun commited. Ayliffe. 


DE-LIN’/QUENT-LY, adv. So as to fail in duty. 
| DEL'I-QUATE, v. t. ort es 
q To melt or be dissolved. [See:Deviqugsce_and 

e; Sp. delicia; It. ; 
DEL'I-QUA-TED, pp. 
DEL-I-QUA'TION, n. 


DEL-I-QUESCE’, (del-e-kwes’,) v. 
, to melt; de and liquesco, from liqgueo, to melt or be-, 


DE-LIQ-UL-A'TION, %& 
| DE-LIQ'UE-UM, (de-lik’we-um,) ». [L.] 


Very pleasantly ; in a] 


DEL 


[L. deliqueo, to melt.] 


DeciquiaTte.] 

Melted ; dissolved. 

A melting. [See, Derreves- 
cence and DELIQuIATION. : 

[L. deliquesco, 


come soft. See Liquip.]} x 
To melt graduallyand become liquid by attracting 


and absorbing moisture from the air, as certain salts, } 


acids, and alkalies. 


DEL-I-QUES/CENCE, (idel-e-kwes'sens,) n.  Sponta- 


neous liquefaction in the air; a gradual melting or 
becoming liquid by absorption-of water from the at- 
mosphere. yan 


ble of attracting moisture from the atmosphere and 
becoming fiquid ; as, deliyuexcent salts, Fuurcroy. 
DE-LIQ'UL-ATE, (de-lik'we-ate,) v- t [See Deut 
QUATE. 
water from the air, [See DeLiquesce.] ourcroy. 
A melting by attracting wa- 
ter from the air. no : ‘ 


try, a melting or dissulution in the air, or in_a-moist 
place. Encycs. . 
2. -A-liquid state ; as, a salt falls hito a deliguium., 
: , Fouurcroy. 
3. In medicine, a swooning or faititing ; ees also 
j a 


To rave, asa madinau. [Not in use.] 
DEL-I-RA'TION, .n. [L. deliratio.] ; 
A wandering of mind ; delirium. Ed. Rev. . 
DE-LIR'I-OUS, a. [L.. delirus, See Detrrrum. 
Roving in mmd; light-headed ; disordered in in- 
tellect ; having ideas that are wild, irregular, -and 
unconnected. 5 ee 0 : 
DE-LiR’I-OUS-LY, adv. . In a delirious manner. 
DE-LIR'T-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being. delirious ; 
delirium. : Juhnson, 
DE-LIR‘!-UM, 2. [L., from deliro, to wander in mind, 
to rave; de and liro, to make balks in plowing, that 
is, to err,-wander, miss.] —- te 


‘A state in which-the ideas of a person are-wild,. 


‘irregular, and unconnected, ordo not correspou 
with the truth or with external objects ;, a roving 
or wandering-of the mind; disorderof the intellect. 
Fevers often produce delirium: any 

An alienation of mind connected with fever. Cyc. 
Symptomatic. derangement, or that which is de- 
pendent on some other. disease, in distinction from 
idiopathic derangement, or mania. 
DE-LIR'IT-UM TRE'MENS, n. A disease of the brain, 


induced by the excessive and prolonged use of intox- 


icating liquors. 


| DEL-I-TES/CENCE, 2. [L. delitescentia; de and 


luteo-} 
Retirement ; obscurity. Johnson, 
DE-LIT'I-GATE, v. i. [L. delitizo.] oe 
To chide,.or contend in words. [Not in use.] 
DE-LIT-I-GA/TION, x. A chiding; a brawl. [Wot 
in use. _ 
DELIVER, v. t. [Fr. delivrer; de and: livrer, to de~ 


liver; Sp. librar; Port. livrar; L. liber, free, disen- 
gaged ; delibro, to free, to peel; Arm. delivra. See 
Lizerac, Linrary, Lisrate. ; 
1. To free; to release, as from restraint; to set at 
liberty ; as, to deliver owe from captivity. 
2. To rescue, or save. 
Deliver me, O my Guil, from the hand of the wicked, — Ps, Ixxi. 
3. To give or transfer; to put into another’s hand 


OF power; to commit ; to pass from one to another. 


Thou shalt deliver Pharavh’s cup into his hand.— Gen, xl. 


‘So, we say, to deliver goods to a carrier; to deliver a 


Jetter ; to deliver possession of an estate. 

4.:‘bo surrender ; to yield ;,to give up; to resign ; 
as, to deliver a fortress tu an enemy. It is often fol- 
lowed by up; as, to deliver up the city ; to deliver up 
stolen goods. : 

Th’ exalted mind 
‘ All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 

5. To disburden of a child. 

6. To utter ; to pronounce ; to speak ; to send forth 
in words; as, to deliver.a sermon, an address, or an 
oration. Be ; 

7. To give forth in action; as, the ship delivercd a 
broadside ; the troops-delivered their fire ; to deliver a 

‘blow. Alison. 

To deliver to the wind ; to cast away ; to reject. 


Pope. 


To deliver over; to transfer; to give or pass from | 


one to another ; as, to deliner over goods to another. 
2. To surrender or resign; to put into-another’s 
power ; to commit to the discretion of ; toabandon to. 
Deliver me not over to the will of my enemies.-- Ps, xxvii, 
To deliver up; to es up ; to surrender, 
[L. liber. 


Free-; nimble. [ 05s. Chaucer. 
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j DELI V'ER-A-BLE, a 


DE-LIV’ER-ANCE, 2, [Fr. delirrance.} 


Fourcruy. | | 


DEL-I-QUES/CENT, a. Liquefying in the air’; capa-| 


Fo melt and become tiquid by imbibing’ 


In chemis- |. 


DEL 


‘That may be, oF is to be, dev 


livered, - 


ADill of lading ‘may. state that the: goods are deliverable 16 @ 
patticular person therein named. [Mercantile usage. } 
Amet, Review, 


1. Release fron, captivity, slavery, oppression, of 
any restraint. é : 
He hath sett me'to heal the broken-hearted, to preach delivers 


. @nce.to the captives. — Luke ive ‘ 
2. Rescue from danger or any evil. ; 
God ce Toe to save your. lives. by a great deliverance. — Gens. 


xl 
3. The act of bringing forth children, Bacon. , 
4. aaa act of giving or transferring from one ‘to! 
another, | 


‘5. The act of speaking or pronouncing ; utterance. 
In the three last senses, Desavery is now used.) 
. Acquittal of a prisoner by the verdict of a jury. 
God send you a good deliverance. } 
DE-LIV’/ER-ED, pp. ..Freed ; released ; transferred or 
‘ transinitted ; passed from one ‘to another; commite 
‘ted; yielded 3 surrendered; rescued ; uttered ; pro» 
“nounced. ? 
DE-LIV’/ER-ER, n; ,One who delivers : one wha rey. 
“Jeases or rescues ; @ preserver. . 
The Lord raised up a deliverér to Israel. — Judges iii. 
2. One who relates or communicates. Boyle. 
DE-LIV’/ER-ING, pyr. ‘Releasing ; setting free; ress 
cuitig ; saving ; surrendering ; giving over; yieldings 
“resigning. 
DE-LIV/ER-NESS, n. Nimbleness ;- agility. 
DE-LIV’ER-Y, 2, The act of delivering. 
2, Release ; rescue, as from slavery, restraint, op» 
pression, or danger. | 
3. Surrender ;:a giving up. : 
4, A giving or passing from one t6 another } as, the 
delivery of .gouds, or of a deed. l 
5. Utterance, pronunciation, or manner of speaks 
ing. He has a good delivery. Twas charnied witD 
bis graceful delivery. : 
6. Childbirth. ds, xxvi.. 
7. Free motion or use ‘of tie limbs. [Qbs.]- 
-f : : Sidney, Wotton. 
DELL, x. [Qu. dale, or W. dell, a cleft or rift; or is $$! 
contracted from Sax. devle? fi 
A.holluw place; a small; narrow valley betiveen 
‘two hills.” Gilbert. 


‘DELPH. See’Duur, No. 2. 
| DEL'PHI-AN,)- a. [from Delphi, x ‘town: of Phocis,,) 


DEL/PHIE€, in Greecé.] , 
Relating to Delphi, atid to the. celebrated oracle of 
that -place. ‘ ; { 
DEL/PHIN, a, Pertaining to the dauphin of France }, 
applied particularly to an edition of the Latin classics, 
prepared under Louis XLV., in usum Delphine, or the 
dauphin’s use, Brande, 
DEL/PHINE, a. [Ls delphinus.] en 8 
Pertaining to the dolphin, a genus‘of fishes. . ‘ 
DEL-PHIN’LA, ) 2 A vegetable alkaloid discovered! 
DEL-PHI'NA, in the Delphinium staphysagrias. 
DEL'PHLA, Its taste is bitter and acrid. When 
DEL’PHINE, heated it melts, but on cooling: 
becomes hard and brittle like resin. Ure. Brande, 
DEL’PHIN-ITE, 2 A mineral, called also pistacite 
and epidote, . _, Ore. 
DEL SEGN'O, (del san'yd.) [It.] In music, a directs 
tion to repeat from the sign, ‘- ; . 
DEL’/TA, 2. The Greek letter A. A tract of alluvial 
land in the form of. that letter, or triangular, ‘It is 
particularly applied 'to such a tract of land in Egypt, 
formed by two main ‘branches of the Nile, and the 
Mediterranean Sea; but the word is applied to any 
tract of land of a similar figure and formatioh. 
DEL/TOID, a; [Gr. deAra, the letter A, and eidos, 
form. ; " ; | 
Es eine the Greek A, (delta;) triangular’: 
an epithet applied toa muscle of the shoulder; which 
Moves the arm forward, upward, and Rock Wats é 

; ore, 

2. In botany, shaped somewhat like a delta or 
‘thomb, having four angles, of whieh the latera] ones 
are less distant from the base than the others; as, @ 
deltoid leaf. Linnéus, Martyn. | 

Trowel-shaped, having three angles,-of which the 
terminal one is much further fromthe hase than the 
lateral ones, 5 Smith. 

DE-LOD’A-BLE, a. {See Drtvpr-] That may be de- 
luded or deceived ; liable to be imposed on. Brown, 
DE-LUDE’, vt. [L. deludo; de and tudo, to play, to 

~— ; Ch. and Heb. p>. Class Ls, No, 3, 5, 
0, 46. . eS f 

1. te deceive ; to impose on; to lead from trutlr 
-or into error; to mislead the mind or judgment; to 
beguile, Cheat is generally applied to deception in 
bargains ; delude, to deception in opinion, An artful 
man deludes- his followers. We are often deluded by; 
false appearances. t 

2. To frustrate or disappoint. ‘ 

DE-LOD/ED, pp. or a, Deceived ; misled ; led into 

error. 5 : { 
DE-LUD/ER, 7. One who deceives; a deceiver; @@ 
_ impostor ; one who holds out falsé pretenses, = 


Shs 
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= 

“3ELOD/ING, ppr. Deceiving; leading astray; mis- 

. Jeading the opinion’or judgment. _ , 

QE-LOD'LNG,'n. The act of deceiying ; falsehood. 

: GE, (deldje,) a [Fr deluge: Arm. diluich 

SDEL'U el’/laje,) 2. r. deluge; Arm. diluich; 

ven viens ae wer iileoics, ‘aikeetag yea tae, 
diluvio; di and luo, lavo, to wash.. If deluge:and di- 
duvium ate the same word, of which there can be 
lite doubt, the fact proves that luo, lavo, is con- 
tracted or changed from lugo, and thut the primitive 
word was lugo; and. it is certain that the radix of 
fluo is flugo. See Fiow.), oo : 

1. Any overflowing of water; an inundation; a 
flood ; a swell of Water over. the natural banks of a 
river or shore of the ocean, spreading over the adja- 
cent land. ‘But appropriately, the great fldod or 
ovérflowing of the earth by water, in the days of 
Noah ; according to the common chronology, Anno 
Mundi 1656. Gen. vi. - t 

. 2. A sweeping or overwhelming calamity. _ 
BEL'UGE, v. t. To overflow with water; to inun- 


date; todrown. The waters deluged the earth, and |° 


destroyed the old world, 

2. Te overwhelm ; to cover with any flowing or 
moving, spreading body. The northern nations del- 
uged the Roman empire with their armies. , 

3. To overwhelin; to cause to sink under the 
weight of a. gener! or spreading calamity ; as, the 
land is deluged wit corruption. 

DEL'UG-ED, pp: Overfluwed; inundated ; over- 

whelmed. : 3 
DEL/UG-ING, ppr. Overflowing; inundating; over- 

- whelming. ; 
RE eSION (de-li/zhun,) n. [L. delusio. See Dr- 

LUDE. 

1. The act of deluding; deception ; a misleading 
of the mind. -We are all] liable to the delusions of 
artifice. 

2. False representation ; illusion ; error or mistake 
proceeding from false views. 


And fondly mourned the dear delusion gone. Prior. 
‘§E-LU'SIVE, a. Apt to deceive; tending to mislead 


the mind; deceptive; beguiling; as, delusive arts; 


delusive appearances. 
DE-LU/SIVE-LY, adv. In a delusive-manner. 
WE-LU'SIVE-NESS, 2. The quality/of being delu- 
sive ; tendency to deceive. ° atone’ 
HE-LU/SO-RY, a. Apt to deceive; deceptive. 
é Glanville. 
DELVE, (delv,).v. 2. [Sax. delfan; D. delven; Russ. 
dolblyu ; to dig. Qu. Arm. toulla, to dig or make a 
hole, W. twll, a hole, and L, tal/pa, a mole, perhaps 
the delver.} 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a spade. 


Delve of convenient:depth your thrashing-tloor. Dryden. . 
2. To fathom ; to.sound ; to penetrate. 
T can not delve him to the root, Shek, 


t . 
DELVE, (delv,) x. A place dug; a pit; a pitfall; a 
- ditch; aden; acave. [Nut now used.] pensers 
{ Delve of coais; a quantity of fossil couls dug. [Not 
used, or local.} 5 
DELV’ED, pp.. Dug; fathomed. 
DELV’ER, xn. One who digs, as with a spade. 
DELV'ING, por. Divving, 
QE-MAG-NET-I-ZA'TION, x. The act or process of 
depriving one of m2z%<tic influerce. 
IDE-MAG'NET-IZE, v. & To deprive of magnetic in- 
fluence ; to restore from a sleep-waking state 
MEM’A-GOG-I5M,n, The practices of a demagogue. 
PEM’ A-GOGUE, (lem‘a gog,) n. [Gr. dnuaywyvus, from 
dnpos, the populace, and uyw, to lead.]} ' 
1. A leader of the people; an orator who pleases 
the populace, and influences them to adhere to him. 
2, Any leader of the populace; any factious man 


who has. great influence witli the great body. of peo- |. 


b ple ae, or community. 
E-MAIN’. eae . 
DE-MESNE’ (de-mene,) \™ [Norm. demainer. This | 
+ might be from L. dominium, Fr. domaine. In old law 
books, it is written demesne, as if derived from meisan, 
maison, house. In Norman, it is written. also de- 
Maygne, demeigne, as well as demeine.] j 
1. A manor-house and the land adjacent or near, 
which a lord keeps in ‘his own hands or immediate 
occupation, for the use of his family, as distinguished 
from his tenemental lands, distributed among his 
tenants, called book-land, or chartcr-land, and folk- 
land, or estates held in villenage, from which sprung 
copyhold estates. Blackstone, - 
2, Estate in lands. Shak. 
BE-MAND’, v. t, [Fr. demander; Bp. and Port. de- 
mandar ; It. domandare or dimandare; Arn. mennat; 
de and L, mando, to command. The L. mando sig- 
nifies to send; hence, to commit or intrust. To ask 
is to press vr urge. Sw, maua; Dan,’ maner}; to put 
ip mind co urge, press, dun ; te admonish, L. moneo 
Is appears that mando, moneo, and mens, mind, are all 
of one family; as also Jr. muinim, to teach; W, 
mynu, to will, to seek or procure, to insist, to obtain 
or have ; Sax. manian; G. mahnen, See Class Mn, 


1” } 
1, To ask or call fer, as one who has a claim or 
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right to receive what is sought; to cluim or seek :as 
due by right. The creditor. demands principal and 
interest of his debt. - Here the claim is derived from 
‘law: or justices ; : 

2. To ask -by authority; to require; to seek or 
claim an answer by virtue of a right or Supposed 
right in the interrogator, derived from his office, sta-~ 
tion, power, or authority. 

The officera of the ‘children of. Israel —were beaten, ‘antl de- 

manded, Wherefore have ye not fulfilled your task in making 
brick ? — Ex. v.. 

3. To require as necessary Or useful; as, the exe- 
cution of this work demands great industry and care. 
4, To ask; to question ; to inquire. [Little used.] 

‘The soliiers also demanded of him, saying, What shall we do? 

J — Luke iii. 

5, To ask or require, as a seller of goods; as, what 
price da you demand ? 

- 6. To sue for; to seek to obtain by Jegal process ; 
as, the plaintiff, in his action, demands, unreasonable 
damages, 

In French, demander generally signifies simply to 
ask, request, or petition, when the answer or thing 
asked for is a matter of grace or courtesy. But in 


English, demand is now seldom used in that sense ; | 


and rarely indeed can the French demander he ren- 
dered correctly in English by demund, except in the 
case of the scller of goods, who demands [asks, re- 
quires} a certain price fur his wares. The common 


expression, “a king sent to demand another kingp’s }. 


daughter in marriage,’’ is improper. , 
DE-MAND’,n. An asking for or claim made by virfue 


of a right or supposed right to the thing sought; an] 
asking with authority ; a challenging as due; as, the 


demand of the creditor was reasonable ; the note is 
payable on demand. 

He that has. confidence'to turn his wishes into demands, will be 

but a litde way from thinking he ought to obtain them. 
3 Locke. 

2. The asking or requiring of a price for goods 
offered for sale ; as, I can not agree to his demand. 

. 3. That which is or nay be claimed as due; debt ; 
as, what are your demands on the estate ? 1 

4. The calling for in order to purchase ; desire to 
possess ; as, the demund for the Bible has been great 
und extensive; copies are in great demand. 

5. A desire or a seeking to obtain. We. say, the 
company of a’gentleman is in great demand ; the lady 
is in great demand or request. ; 

6. In law, the asking or seeking for what is due 
or claimed as, due, either expressly by words, or by. 
weber as by seizure of. goods or entry into 

ands. 

DE-MAND/A-BLE, a. That -may be> demanded, 
claimed, asked for, or required ; as, payment is de- 
mandable at the expiration of the credit. 


DE-MAND‘ANT, n One who demands}; the plaintiff 


in a real action; any plaintiff. . 
DE-MAND’ED, pp. Called for; claimed; challenged 
as due; requested ; required ; interrogated. 
DE-MAND/ER,n. One who deinaids; one who re- 
quires with authority ; one who claims as due ;. one 
who asks ; one who seeks to obtain,” 


| DE-MAND'‘ING,-ppr. Claiming or calling for as-due, 
or by authority ; requiring ; asking; pursuing a claim 


- by legal process ; interrogating. ‘ 
DE-MAND/RESS, x. .A female demandant, 
DE-MARE€-A/TION, See DemarkatTion. 
DE-MARCH', x. [Fr demarche.] 
March; walk; gait. -[ Obs.} 
DE-MARK-A’TION, n. [Sp. demarcacion, from demar- 
car; de and marcur, to mark; marca, a mark ; Port. 
demarcar. See Mark.] 
1. The act of anarking, or of ascertaining and set- 
ting alimit. - 


2. A limit or.bound ascertained and ‘fixed ; line of 


separation tnarked or determined. 

The speculative line of demarkation, where obedience ought to 
end and resistance begin, is faint, obscure, und’ not casily 
definable, “ Burke, 

DE-MEAN’, v. t. [Fr, deméner;'Norm. demesner, de- 
mencr, to lead, to manage, to govern, to stir; It. sne- 
nare; Sp. menear.]_ 

1. To behave; to carry ; to conduct; with the re- 
ciprocal prongun;' as, it is our duty to demean our- 
selves with humility. 

2. To treat. . . Spenser. 

DE-MEAN’, »v. t:° [de and mean.] ‘To debase Deg un- 
hak. 


dervalue. [Not used.] . 
DE-MEAN’,x. Behavior; carriage. demeanor. [ Obs.] 

¥ Spenser. 

. Mien. £0bs.] Spenser, 


DE-MEAN’ED, pp. Behaved'‘well; in @ guod sense. 
Lessened ; debased ; in a bad sense. 
DE-MEAN'ING, ppr. Behaving; also, debasing one’s 


sclf, 

DE-MEAN/OR, . Behavior; carriage; deportiaent ; 
as, decent demeanor; sad demeanor. _ Milton. 
DE-MEAN-URE, n, Behavior. [Vet in use.] 
DE ME-DI-E-TA'TE, [L.] Aj 
one composed of half natives and half foreigners— 
used in actions in which .a foreigner is a party, or 
half of common jurors and half of men of the class 

to which one of the parties belongs, es 


eat 
‘DE-MEN’TATE, a Mad; infatuated. 
DE-MEN'TATE, v. t. [L, demento; de and mens.] 


A jury de medietate is 
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Di/MEN-€Y, n. [L. dementia.] Ps 

Madness. [JVot.in use.]) Skelton. 
Hammond, 
To make mad. 


: ; ' Burton 
DE-MEN’TA-TED, pp. Rendered mad: 


DE-MEN-TA!TION, x The act of making frantic. 
Whitlock, 


DE-MENT’ED, a._ 
DE-MEPH-I-TI-ZA'TION, n. [See Demeriitize.} 


Crazy ; infatuated. Quart. Rev. 
The act of purifying from mephitic or foul air. 


Med. Br ape 
mec vt. {de and mephitis, foul air, or 
ill smell. 

To purify from foul, unwholesome air. 
DE-MEPU'I-TTZ-ED, pp. Purified ; freed from foul air, 
DE-MEPH'I-TIZ-ING, ppr. Purifying from foul air. 
DE-MER/IT, n. [Fr. demerite; de and merite, merit, 

L. meritum, from mereo, to carn or deserve. The Latin 
demereo is used in a good sense. See Menit.] 

1. That which deserves punishment, the opposite 

of merit ; an ill-deserving ; that which is blamable or 
punishable in moral conduct ; vice or crime. 


Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden, 


2. Anciently, merit; desert ; in a good sense. Shak. 

DE-MER‘IT, v. t. ‘Lo deserve blame or punishment. 
I believe not in use.] i 

DE-MERS/ED, (de-merst’,) a. [J., demersus.] 

Plunged ; situated or growing tinder water. 
DE-MER’SION, (de-mer'shun,) n. [L. demersio, trom 

demergo, to plunge or drown. | 
1. A plunging into a fluid; a drowning: 
; Trans. of Pausanias. 
2. The state of being overwhelmed in water or 


earth. F Ray. 
3. The putting of a medicine in a dissolving Haut; 
ich.» 


DE-MES'MER-IZE, v. t. [from Mesmer.] To excite 
or relieve from mesmeric influence. [Seé Mesmer- 


IZE. 

DE-MiESNE!, (de-meen’.) See Desratn. . j 
DE-MESN’I-AL, (de-mé’ni-al,) a Pertaining to a de- 
mesne. Maunder, 
DEM'I, a prefix, [Fr. demi, fram the L. dimidium,] signi- 

pep half. It is used only in composition. [See also 
EMY.} 5 
DEM'L-BATH, ) 2. . A bata in’ which only the lower 
DEM'I-BAIN, half of the body is immersed. 
DEM’I-BRI-GADE’,n. A half brigade. [ Gilbert, 
DEM’I-€A’DENCE, n. In music, an imperfect ca~ 
dence, or oné that falls on. any other- than the key- 
note. . Busty. 
DEM‘I-€AN'NON, n. The obsolete uame of a kind 
of ordnance carrying a bal! of frum 30 to 36 pounds 
in weight. ‘ 
DEM'I-CUL!/VEBR-IN, n. The obsolete name of a kind” 
of ordnance carrying a ball of 9 or 10 pounds in 


weight. _ _ Johnson. Encyt. 
DEM-I-DE'I-FY, v.t. Todeify in part.  Cuwper. 
DEM'I-DEV-/L, (-dev'l,) 2. Half a devil. ake 


DEM’I-DIS/TANCE, n. In fortification, the distance, 
between the outward polygons and the flank, 
DEM’I-DI/TONE, x. In music, a minor third. Busby. | 
DEM/I-GOD, n. ° Half a god; one partaking of the di 
vine nature ; a fabulous hero, produced by the cuhabe 
itation of a deity with a mortal. _ JMilton. Pupe. 
DEM’I-GOD'DESS, n. A female demi-god. Campbell, 
DEM/I-GORGE, nx. In fortification, that part of the 
polygon which remains after the flank is raised, and 
goes from the curtain to the angle of the polygon. It 
is half of the vacant space or entrance into a bastior. 
: Encyc. 
DEM'I-GROAT, (grawt,) n. .A half-groat. Siienstone 
DEM’‘I-JOHN, (dem/i-jon,) 2. “[Fr. damejcanne.] 
A glass vessel or bottle with a large body and smal 
neck, inclosed in wicker-work. 
DEM'I-LANCE, x.- A light lance; a short spear; a 
half-pike. . _ Dryden. ©. 
DEM‘I-LONE, zn. A work constructed beyond the, 
main ditch of a fortress, and in front of the curtain) 
between two bastions ; its object is ta defend the curs 


tain... P. Cyc. 
DEM/I-MAN, 2. Half-a man; a term of reproach. 
Knowles. 


DEM/I-NA-TUR-ED, a. Having half the nature of’, 
another.animal. 7 Shaks 
DEM'I-OF-FI''CIAL, (-of-fish/al,). a. Partly: offici 


or authorized. G. Morris; | 


*DEM'I-PREM'LSES, n. pl. Half premises. Hookers 
DEM/I-QUA-VER, 2. 


A note, in music, of half the’ 

Iongth of the quaver. . at 

,DEM'I-RE-LIL'V 0, n. [It.}' In sculpture, half relicf,' 
‘or the standing out of a figure from the background’ 
by half its thickness.” 


| DEM'I-REP ».° A woman of suspicions chastity. 


Demi-reputation.} 


_| DEM/I-SEM/I-QUA-VER, ». A short note in music, 


two of which are equal to a semi-quaver. 
DEM'I-TINT’, ‘». : [Demi and tint.} In age a 

gradation of color between positive light and pos tive. 

shade. Elmes. 
DEM‘I-TONE, x. In music, an interval of half a tone; 
_ asemi-tone. + °- 


7 
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, A half vill, consisting of five free- 
men.or frankpledges. Spelman. ~ Blackstone. 
DEM'I-VOLT, ». [demi and volt, vault.] One of the 

‘geven artificial motions of a horse, in which he 
raises his fore legs in a particular manner. 
DEM LW 
tween a and a wolf; lycisca. Shak, 
DEM’LGRATE, vei. [L. demigro.] 
To migrate, which see. 
DEM-I-GRA'TION, x, Emigration, which s¢e. 
DE-MIS'A-BLE, a, [Sce ‘Demise.] That may be 
4. leased ; as an estate demisable by copy of court roll. 
DE-MISH’, xn. .[Fr. demis, demise, from demettre, L, 
demitto, demissio ; de and mitto, Hr. metire.. Literally, 
a laying down, or sending from; a removing. ] 
1. In England, a laying down or removal, applied 
‘to the crown or royal authority: The demise of the 
crown is a transfer of the crown, royal authority, or 
kingdom, to a successor. Thus, when Edward lV. 
was driven from his throne for a few months by the 
house of Lancaster, this temporary transfer of his 
dignity was called ademise. Thus the natural death 
of a king or queen came to be denominated a demise, 
as by that’event the crown is transferred to a suc- 
cessor. » Blackstone. 
2.'In later usage, the death of any distinguished 
individual ;. as, the demise of Mr, Pitt. Trotter. 
3. a conveyance or transfer of an estate, by lease 
or will. . 


DEMWLVILL, n. 


Demise and. redemise; a conveyance where there. 


Ye mutual Jeases made from one-to another of the 
same Jand, or something out of it. Encyc. 

DE-MISE’,v.t. To transfer or convey ; to lease. 

US So at bequeath ; to-grant by will. ' Swift. 
E-MIS/ED, pp. Granted or left by will. d 
E-MIS/ING, ppr, Bequeathing ; granting by will. 

DE-MIS/SION, (de-mish/un,) n, A lowering; degra- 


dation ; depression. P LD’ Estrange. 
DE-MISS/IVE,) a. Humble.  [Litile used.] 
DE-MISS’ Shenstone. 


DE-MISS/LY, adv. Inahumble manner. [Not used.] 
DE-MIT’, v. t. [L. demitto.] » 
To let fall ; to depress ; to submit. [Mot used. 


DEM'I-URGD, n, [Gr. dnurovpyos; dnpcos, a public | 


- servant, and cpyov, ‘work:]} 

In the mythology of Eastern philosophers, a subor(i- 

‘Nate deity or eon, employed in the creation of the 
e world 3/a subordinate workman. CYL. 
DEM-I-URG'I€, a. Pertaining to a demiurge. ‘ 

: e . Trans. of Pausanias. 
DPE-MOC’RA-CY, x. _[Gr. dnpoxparca; dnuos, people, 
Vand xparew, to possess, to govern.] 

Government by the people ; a form of government, 
in which the supreme power is lodged in the hands 
of the people collectively, or in which the people 
exercise the powers of Jegislation. Such was the 

overnment of Athens, 4 
DEM/O-C€RAT, 7x. One who adheres to a government 
by the people, or favors the extension of the right of 
suffrage to all classes of men. 
DEM-O-€RAT'IE, a, Popular; pertaining to 
DEM-O0-€RAT'IE-AL,} democracy, or government 
p ae people ; as, a democratical form of government. 
DE) -O-CRATE-AL-LY, adv. In a democratical 
manner. Sidney. 

E-MO€’RA-TIST, n. The same as Democrat. 

E-MO€/RA-TY, n. Democracy. 
DE-MO-GOR/GON, n. [Gr. datpwy, divinity, and 

yopyos, dreadful. 

Literally, terrible deity ; a mysterious divinity 
among the ancients, mentioned by Milton. 

: Brande. 
DE-MOL'ISH, »v. t.. [Fr. demolir, demolissant ; Sp. de- 
moler; It. demolire; L. demolior; de aud molior, to 

build, Class Ml, No. 12, 15.] F 

_To throw or pull down; to raze; to destroy, as a 
heap or structure ; to separate any collected mass, or 


the connected. parts of a thing; to ruin; as, to de- | 


molish an edifice, or a mound ; to demolish a wall or 
fortification. : 

DE-MOL/ISH-ED,° (de-mol/isht,) pp. or a. Pulled 
down ; thrown down ; razed ; destroyed, as a fab- 
Tic or structure. : 

DE-MOL'ISH-ER,z. One who pulls or throws down; 
one who destroys or lays waste ; as, a demolisher of 


towns, 

DE-MOL’ISH-ING, ppr. Pulling or throwing down ; 
destroying. 

DE-MOL'ISH-MENT, n. Ruin; overthiow.. 


- Beaum. 

DEM-O-LI’’TION, (dem-o-lish'un,) x. The act of 

overthrowing, pulling down, or destroying a pile or 

structure; ruin ; destruction ; as, the demolition of a 
‘house, or of military works. 

ty og L- demon ; Gr. datpwv; Sp. It. demonio ; 

demon; Ir. deamal, or deamon. The origin and 

primary sense of this word I have not been able to 


- 


ascertain. Qu. Ar. re dahima, daima, to fall sud- 


= 


denly, to rush, to overwhelm, to obscure, to blacken ; 
whence misfortune, black, blackness, evil, a mon- 
Ster. Or is it a compound of dea, dia, deus, and mon, 


LF, 2. Halfa wolf; a mongrel dog, be- |. 


‘| DEM-O-NI’A€-AL-LY, adv. 


= * DEM 


a word signifying evil, from the Persian? [ place 
little confidence in these conjectures.]-, = 
‘A spirit, or immaterial being, holding 
. place between men and the celestial deities of the 
spagans. Theancients believed that there were good 
and evil demons, which had influence over the 
minds of men, and that these beings carried on an 
Intercourse between men and gods, conveying the 
addresses of men to the gods, and divine benefits to 
men. Hence demons became the objects of worship. 


a 
-a middle 


It was supposed, also, that human spirits, after their |’ 


departure from the body, became demons, and that 
the souls of virtuous men, if highly purified, were 
exalted from demonsinto gods. In the Scriptures, the 
Greek datyuwy is rendered devil, and sometimes, at 
least, improperly ; for nothing is more certain than 
that different beings are intended by diuBisdvg and 
éatuov The demons of the New Testament. were 
supposed to be spiritual beings which. vexed and tor- 
mented men. And, in general, the word, in modern 
use, signifies an evil spirit or genius, which -influ- 

- ences the conduct or directs the fortunes of mankind. 
[See Campbell’s Dissert.] ‘ 


DE/MON-ESS, n, A female demon, Mede. , 
de apg AL a. Pertaining to demons or evil 
DE-MO/NI-AN, z bic 

From thy demoniac holds, Milton. 


2. Influenced by demons ; produced by demons or 
evil spirits, ; 


Demoniac phrensy. Milton. 


DE-MO’/NI-A€, 2. 
demon ; one whose volition and other mental facul- 
ties are overpowered, restrained,~or disturbed, in 
their regular operation, by an evil spirit, or by a cre- 
ated spiritual being of superior power, Encyc. 

In a demoniacal man- 


ner. ' 

DE-MO-NY’A-CISM, n. The state of being demoniac ; 
or.the practice of demoniacs, ‘Milman. 
DE-MO/NI-A€S x. pl. In church history, a branch of 

the Anabaptists, whose distinguishing tenet was, 


that, at the end of the world, the devil will be saved. |. 


: Encyc. 
DE-MO’NI-AN-ISM, n. The state of being possessed 
byademon,, 1 ; Warburton, * 
DE’MON-I$M,n. “Thé belief in demons or false gods. 
’ ; : Jefferson, + 


: q,. yet VOT ‘ 
‘| DE/MON-IZE, ». t. To Convert into A demon.; to in- 


fuse the principles or fury of a démon. 
DE-MON-O€’RA-CY, xn. [Gr. dacnwr, 
kparew, to hold} — et! 

The power or government of demons. : 
DE-MON-OL/A-TRY, n. [Gr. datywy, demon, and 

Aaroeva, worship. : 

The worship of demons, or of evil spirits. Campbell. 
DE-MON-O-LOG'I€, (}a. Pertaining to demontol- 
DE-MON-O-LOG'‘I€-AL, § _ ogy. P 
DE-MON-OL/O-GIST, x, One who writes on demon- 


ology. 
DE-MON-OL/O-GY, n, ([Gr. datuwv, demon, and] 


Avyos, discourse.] 
A discourse on demons; a treatise on evil spirits. 
So King James entitled his book concerning witches, 
DE-MON/O-MIST, x, [Gr. datywy, demon, and voyos, 


law.]. , 

Ou that lives in subjection to the devil, or to evil 
spirits. Herbert. 
DE-MON’O-MY, x. [Supra.] The.dominion of de- 
mons, or evil spirits. Herbert, 

D&E/MON-RY, n, Demoniacal influence. 

Miss J. Baillie. 

DE’/MON-SHIP, 2. Thestateofademon. Mede, 

DE-MON’STRA-BLE, a. [See DemonsfRate.] That 
‘may be demonstrated ; that may be proved beyond 
doubt or contradiction ; capable’ of being shown ‘by 
certain evidence, or by:evidence that admits of no 
doubt; as, the principles of geometry are demonstrable, 

DE-MON’STRA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
demonstrable, © : : 

DE-MON’STRA-BLY, adv. In a manner to preclude 
doubt ; beyond the possibility of contradiction. 

DE-MON’/STRATE or DEM/ON-STRATE,v. & [L. 
demonstro; de and monstro, to show ; Fr. demontrer ; 
‘Sp. and Port. demostrar; It. dimostrare. See MustER- 

1. To show or prove to be certain ; to prove beyon 
the possibility of doubt; to prove in such a manner, 
as to reduce the contrary position to evident absurd. 
ity. We demonstrate a problem in geometry, or a 
proposition in ethics, by showing that the contrary is 
absurd or impossible. 

2. In anatomy, to exhibit the parts when dissected. 

DE-MON/STRA-TED~or DEM’/ON-STRA-TED, pp. 
Proved beyond the possibility of doubt; renderéd 
cértain to the mind. ’ 

DE-MON’/STRA-TING or DEM/ON-STRA-TING, ppr. 
ages to be certain ; evincing beyond the possibil- 
ity of doubt. , 

DEM-ON-STRA’TION, n. Literally, a showing forth 
or exhibition, commonly in the plural ; as, demonstra- 
tions of joy. » Mitford, 

Q. The act of demonstrating, or of exhibiting cer- 
tain proof. } ‘ 


demon, and }: 


i 


.DE-MON/STRA-TIVE-NESS, 2. 
A human. being possessed by a 


DEM 

3. The highest degree of evidence ; certain proof! 
exhibited, or such proof as establislies a fact or prope; 

, osition heyond a possibility of doubt, or as shows} 
the contrary position to be aWsurd or iinpossible. 

4. Indubitable evidence of the Senses, or of reasor 37 
evidence which satisfies the mind of the certainty of 
a fact or proposition, ‘Thus, we hold that the works 
ok wee exhibit demonstration of the existence of a’: 

od. ae " 

5. In logic, a series of syllogisms, all whose prém3 
ises are cither definitions, self-evident truths, or prope , 
ositions already established. Encyo. 

6. In anatomy, the exhibition of parts dissected. * 

7. In military affairs, a movement.of troops toward 
a given point, as if to make an attack. Hence,’ * 

8 Any movement against or attempt itpon; asyt 
Napoleon made his first demonstration on Holland. * 
: : Alison’s Europe. 

DE-MON'STRA-TIVE, @. Showing or proving by cer-+ 
tain evidence; faving the power of demonstration ;$ 
‘invincibly conclusive ; as, a demonstrative argument, 4 
or demonstrative sedsuning.. .. + : s { 
2. Having the power of showing with ‘clearness! 
and certainty ; as, a demonstrative figure in painting, 
: } ‘ Dryden. | 
3. Among the Latin fletorictans, that lays open or} 
explains with clearness, force, and beauty; as, de-{ 
monstrative eloquence. a Blair. ; 
DE-MON’STRA-TIVE-LY, ‘adv... With certain. évi- , 
dence ; with proof which can not be questioned ; 
certainly ; clearly ; convincingly. 


Quality of being, 

demonstrative, : kg se cistay 

DEM/ON-STRA-TOR, 7. One who demonstrates ; one 
who proves any thing with certainty, or with indu- 
bitable evidence. ‘os ; ' 

2. In anatomy, one who exhibits the parts wher. 
dissected. ' = ' 

DE-MON’STRA-TO-RY, a. Tending to demonstrate; 
— a tendency to prove beyond a possibility of, 

oubt. : : . : ’ 

DE-MOR-AL-LZA/TION, m. [See Drmonarize.}\ 

’ The act of subverting or corrupting morals ;. destruc-' 
tion of moral principles. . 

DE-MOR/AL-IZE, v. t. [de and moralize or moral.) 

To corrupt or undermine the morals of ; t6 destroy 
or Jessen the effect of moral principles on ; to render’ 
corrupt in morals, eee 

The effect would be to demoralive mankind. 

ae oe '. Gratin, on Catholic Petition. 
The native vigor of the soul must wholly disappear, under the) 
steady influence and the demoralizing’ example bf roflign we. 
power and prosperous crime. Welsh, Petters on vance. «| 

DE-MOR/ALIZ-ED; pp. “Corrupted’in morals, ‘ 

DE-MOR/AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Corrupting or destroying. 
morals or moral principles. , Arte e 

2. a. Tending to destroy morals or moral principles.‘ 

DEM-OS-THEN’I€, a. Pertaiping to Demosthenes, 
the Grecian orator, 3 ‘ 

DE-MOT'I€, a. [Gr. dnporexos, from drys, péople.] * 

Popular ; common ; pertaining to the people. 

: «? Russell, 

Demotic characters, among the ancient Egyptians,, 
were a conversion of hieroglyphics into a kind of | 
current hand, for popular use, approaching very’ 
nearly to alphabetical writing. Brande, - 

DE-MULCE’, (de-muls’,) v. t, [L. demulceo.] 

‘To soothe; to soften or pacify. [JVot used.] 

DE-MUL’CENT, a. [L. demulcens, demulceo; de and: 
mulceo, to stroke, to soften ; allied, perhaps, to mollis,’ 
mellow.) ; ; 

Softening; mollifying; lenient; as, oil is seoagh 
cent, F : * 

DE-MUL'CENT, x. Any medicine which lessens the, 
effects of-irritation on the solids; that which softens’ 
or mollifies ; as- gums, roots of marsh-mallows, and 
other mucilaginous substances, 

DE-MUR’, v. 7. [Fr. demeurer; Sp. demorar; Port.: 
demorar ; It. dimorare; I.. demoror; de and moror, to: 
stay or delay, mora, delay ; Arm. miret, to hold ; Sax.’ 
‘merran, myrran, to hinder; allied to L. mirer, and: 
Eng: to moor, Sp. amarrar.} ; 

1. To stop; to pause ; to hesitate; to suspend pro- 
ceeding ; to delay determination or conclusion. On 
receiving this information, the minister demurred, till 
he could obtain further instructions, f E 

2. In law, to stop at any point in the pleadings, 
and rest or abide on that point in law fora decision 
of'the cause. Thus the defendant may demur to the 

luintiff’s declaration, alleging it to be insufficient in 
aw ; the plaintiff may demur to the defendant’s plea 
for a like reason. 

DE-MUR’, v. t. To doubt of. [Vot eptie) 

ilton. 


DE-MUR’,n. Stop; pause; hesitation.as to the pro- 
priety of proceeding ; suspense of proceeding or de- 
cision. 

All my demurs but double his attacks. Pope. 

DE-MORP’, a. - [Perhaps from demur, that is, set, fied, ; 


stayed, silent. = 
a net modest; downcast; as; a dont 
countenance ; 2 demure abasing of the eye. Bacon... 
DE-MORBP’, v. i. To look with a grave countenance, 
[ot used.] Shak, 
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Q8-MOREP/LY; ede, With a grave, solemn counte- 
nance ; with a fited look ; with a solemn gravity. 
‘Esop's damsel sat demurely at the board’s end. Bacon. 
DE-MORE/NESS,. Gravity of countenance ; sobér- 
’ e883; a modeat look, - Sidney. 
DE-MUR’RAGE, x. [See Demun] An allowance: 
made to the owner of a trading vessel, for delay 


or detention: in port beyond the appointed time of, 


departure. This expense-is paid by the merchant 
who causes the detention. 
DE-MUR’RED, (de-murd’,) pp. Stopped; objected to, 
BE-MUR/RER, x, One who demurs. ; 
2. In law,.a stop at some point im the pleadings, 


and a resting of the decision of the cause: on that. 


‘point; an issue on matter of law. A demurrer. con- 


esses the fact or fncts to be true, but denies the suf-’ 


* ‘ficiency of the facts in point of law to support the 
claim or defense. A demurrer mtay be tendered to 

, the declaration, to the plea, to the replication, to the 
tejoinder, &c. Blackstone. 

BE-MUR’RING, ppr. Stopping ; pausing ; suspending 


areal of decision ; resting or abiding on a point | 
in 


law. 
GE-MY’, 2. [P.. demi, half.} : 
LA Dt hte size of paper; a kind of paper of 
small size, . 
2. A half fellow st Magdalen College, Oxford. 
IN, % [Sax. den, dene, denn, 3 valley 5 It. tana ; Fr. 
tanicre; Ir. tuinnedhe.] ; 
1, A cave or hollow place in the earth; usually ap- 


tied to @ cave, pit, or subterraneous recess, used for } 


concealment, shelter, protection, or security ; as, a 
dion’s den; a den’ of robbers or thieves. 


‘The beasts go into dens.-— Job xxxvii. 
The children of [srael made themselves dens, — Judges vi. 


2. Asa termination, in names of places, it denotes. 


the place to'be in a‘valley or near a wood. 
N, v.i To dwell as ina den. 
E-NAR‘€OT-IZE, v. t. [de-and@ rarcotic.]) To de- 
prive of narcotine; as, to denarcotize opium. 
é Journ. of Science. 
PE-NA/RI-US, z.; pl. Denwaru. {L., from deni, ten.] 
: ‘A Boman’ coin of the value of about sixteen or 
éeventeen cents} so called from the letter X upon it. 
In taw-books, it is used for an English penny. 
DEN'A-RY, a. [L. denarius.] 
. _,Containing ten. : 
DEN/A-RY, x. The number ten. Dighy. 
DE-NA'TION-AL-IZE, (-n3‘shun- or -nash/un-,) v. t. 
-[de and nation.} To divest of national character or 
rights, by transference to the service of another 
pation. A ship built and registered in the United 
States, is denationalized by being employed in the 
service of another nation and bearing its flag. 
French Decrees. Dec. of the Prince Regent.. 


DE-NA’TION-AL-IZ-ED, pp. . Deprived of national } 


. rights. ; 
DE-NA/TION-AL-IZ-ING, por. “Depriving «f national 


’ rights. - ; 
DE-NAT’UR-AL-IZE; v..¢ [de and naturalize.] To 
render unnatural ; to alienate from nature. 
DE-NAT’UR-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Made unnatural. Ed. Rev. 
2. Deprived of naturalization pr acquired citizen- 
ship in a foreign country. = Gh : A 
ME-NAT/UR-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making unnatural. 
2. Depriving of acquired citizenship 
_ country.” ‘ ‘ 
@DE-NAY’, 2, Denial; refasat. [Ods.} Shak. 
DE-NAY',v.t. ‘Todeny. [Obs-} ° Spenser. 
®EN'DRA-CHATE} ‘[Gr. devdpov, a tree, and 
axurns, agate.} ‘ 

Arboresceént agnte; agate: containing the figures of 
shrubs or parts of plants. e Encyc. 
DEN'DRI-FORM, a. Having the appearance of a 
tree. ? Gilbert. 
DEN/DRITE, n. [Gr. dévdpov, a tree, and ArHos, a 

stone, a contraction of dendrolite.) } 
A stone or mineral, on or in which are the figures of 
\_ shrubs or trees ; an arborescent mineral. Fourcroy. 
)DEN-DRIT'I€, a, Containing the figures of 
DEN-DRIT’I€-AL, shrubs or trees, as stones, &c. 
DEN'DROID,a. [Gr. devdpov, a tree, and edos, form.] 
- _ Resembling a shrub. 
DEN'DROIT, zn. A fossil which has some resem- 
blance in form to the branch of a tree. __ 
\ F Dict. of Nat. Hist.~ 
pe epee eon mn, [Gr. deidpov, a tree, and ArOus, 
@ stone. 
A petrified or fossil shrub, plant, or part of a plant. 
Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
‘PEN-DROL/0-GY, 2, [Gr. devdpov,a tree, and Aoyos, 
adiscourse.} | : : 

A discourse or treatise on trees; the natural his- 
tory of trees. Dict. 
DEN-DROM’E-TER, n (Gr. devdpov, a.tree, and 

peTpew, to measure. 

An instrument to measure the hight and diameter 

of trees. a Encyc. 
DEN'E-GATE, v. t. [L. denego.} 
| Todeny. [Not used.] 
MEN-E-GA'TION, n. Denial. [Wot in use, 
\PEN’GUE, (deng’ga,) n. A peculiar sort of fugitive 
| ‘and erratic epidemic rheumatism. 


in a foreign 
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‘| DE-NO1’A-BLE,a. That may be denoted or marked. 


DEN 


wen disease, When ipfirst appeared iti the British 
est India isla:ds, was called the dandy fever, from 


the stiffness and constraint which it gave to the limbs |" 
‘The Spaniards of the neighboring islands |° 


and body. 
mistook the term for their word dengue, denoting 
pee which might also well express stiffness, and 
ence the term dengue becaine, at last, the name of, 
the disease. % 5 3 ¥.) ; 
DE-NI’A-BLE, a. [See Deny.] .. That may be.dehied 
or contradicted: » . Brown. 
DE-NIVAL, x, [See Deny.] An affirmation to the 
“contrary; an assertion that a. declaration or fact 
stated is not true; negation ; contradiction. It is 
often expressed by zo or not; simply. ; ' 
2. Refusal to grant; the-negatian of a request or 
petition ; the contrary to grant, allowance, OF conces- 
am Hi as, his request or application met with a direct. 


3. A rejection; or refusing to acknowledge ; ‘a dis- 


owning ; as,a denial of God ; or a refusing to receive | 


or embrace ; as, a denial of the faith or the truth, 
4. A’ denial o 
gratification ; 
pensities. 
DE-NIER, x. 
who refuses or rejects; a disowner ; one who does 


not own, avow, or acknowledge; as, a denier of a|- 


fact, or of the faith, or of Christ. 
It would be better written Denver. : 
DE-NiER’, (de-neer’,) n. [Fr., from .L. denarius $ It. 
danaio, danaro; Sp. dinero. ; 
A_ small, denomination, of ‘French money, the 
twelfth part of a sol; a small copper coin, 


| DEN’I-GRATE, 0.t. ‘[L. denigro; de and nigro, from 


niger, black.] 


‘o blacken ; to make black. Boyle. 


DEN-I GRA/TION, n. The act of making black ;'a 


blacking. if : out 
DEN-L-TRA/TION,», A disengaging of nitric acid. 


Lore} : ‘ 
DEN-I-ZA/TION, », [See DenizEn.] The .act of 


making one a denizen, subject, or citizen. 
England, is done by the King’s letters patent: 
DEN’I-ZEN, (den/e-zn,) n. 


This, in 


city. But in denizen, the last syllable seems to be the 
same as in citizen.]* ‘one ; 
__ 1. In England, an alien who is made.a subject. by. 
the ‘king’s letters patent, holding a middle. state be- 
twéen an alien and a natural born subject. 
take land by purchase or devise, which an alien’ can 
not; but he can not take by inheritance.. “Encyc.” 
2. A-stranger admitted’ to residence in a foreign. 
country. 5 ‘ 
Ye: gods; 
Natives, or denizens, of blest ‘abodes, 
.3. A dweller; as, the denizens of air. . Pope. * 
DEN'I-ZEN, v. t. ‘J’o make a dénizens to admit to 
residence with certain ‘rights and privileges; to in- 
franchise. - q ae , 
DEN'I-ZEN-ED, (den’e-znd,) pp. Infranchised,. 
DEN'I-ZEN-SHIP, n. State of being a denizen, 


DEN’MARK SAT’IN,z.. A kind.of lasting; a. stout 


worsted stuff, woven with a satin twill, used - for 
ladies’ shoes. : : 


'| DE:NOM/IN-A-BLE, a. [See Denomrnate.] That | 


. may be denominated or named. TOWN, 
DE-NOM’IN-ATE, v.¢. | [L. denontino ; de and nomino, 
toname. See Name.] ~ 

To name ; to give a name or epithet to; as, a race 
of intelligent beings denominated man. Actions are 
denominated virtuous or vicious, according to their 
character. 2 

DE-NOM’IN-A-TED, pp. Named; called., 
DE-NOM/IN-A-TING, ppr. Naming. F 
DE-NOM-IN-A/TION, n. The act of naming. 

2. A name orappellation ; a vocal sound, customarily 
used to express a thing or a quality, in discourse ; as, 
all men fal! under the denomination of sinners ; ac- 
tions fall under the denomination of good or bad. 

' 3. A society or collection of individuals, called by 
the same name; a sect; as,.a denomination of 
Christians. 3 : 4 

DE-NOM-IN-A'TION-AL, a. _ Pertaining to a de- 

- nomination, or a number.of individuals .called-by 
the same name. : 

DE-NOM-IN-A/TION-AL-LY, adv. By denomination 


or sect, 3 
DE-NOM’IN-A-TIVE, a, That gives a name; that 
confers a distinct appellation. . , 
DE-NOM/IN-A-TIVE-LY, adv. By phiipsnpen ii 
‘axter, 
DE-NOM'IN-A-TOR, n. He that gives a name. 
_2. In arithmetic, that number placed, below the 
line in vulgar fractions, which shows into how 
many parts the integer is divided. Thus, in 3, 5 is 
‘the denominator, showing that the integer is divided 


into five parts; and the numerator, 3,shows how 
many parts are taken, that is, threé fifths. 


; Brown. 
DEN-O-TA!TION, zn. [L. denotatio. ' See Perera.) ; 
The act of denoting. Hammon 


/DE-NOT’ED, pp, 


one’s self, is a declining. of some | 
estraint of one’s appetites or pro-} 


One who denies or contradicts; one | 


[In W. dinaswr is-a.citi- 
zen, from dinas, din; a fortress or fortified town, a | 


He may |. 


Dryden... 7 
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DE-NOT’A-TIVE, ¢. Having power to denote. .. ) 
DE-N6TE’, v..¢t. [L. denoto ; de and xote, to note 
mark ; ‘Fr. denoter; Sp. denotar; It. denvtare.} “ 
1. To mark ; to signify by a visible sign; to indi 
cate; to expréss. The character X denotes nultipll 
: cation. ‘ Day’s Algebra, 
* 2, To show ; to betoken ; to indicate; as, a quick 
pulse denotes fever. 
Marked ; signified ; indicated. 
DE-NOTE!MENT, a. Sign ; indication. Shak. 
DE-NOT'ING, ppr. Marking ; expressing; indicating, 
DE-NOUE! MENT, (de-noo'ming,) n. tr, frown de- 
nouer, to untie ;. de and nouer, to tie, L. nodo. 

The unravelling or discovery of a plot. ‘arton. 
DE-NOUNCE’,-(de-nouns’;) v. t. [Fr. denoncer; Sp, 
- denunciar ; It. denunziare ; L. deruncio; de and nuncio, 

to tell, or declare, from nomen, or its root.] 
.. 1. To declare solemnly ; to proclaim in a threaten- 
ing manner; to announce or declare, asa threat. 
“I denounce to you, this day, that ye shall surely perish. — Deut. 
XXX. . 

So we say, to denounce war; to denounce wrath. 

2. To threaten: by some outward sign or expres 


sion. : 
His look denounced revenge. Milton. 
3. To inform against; to accuse; as, t0 denounte 
one for neglect of duty, 
DE-NOUNC’ED, (de-nounst’,) pp. Threatened by open 
socieween 3 as, punishinent te denounced against the 
_ ‘ungodly. j 
2. Accused ; proclaimed ; as, he was denounced as. 


an enemy. 

DE-NOUNCE’MENT, zn. The. declaration of a men- 
ace, or of evil; dentinciation. Brown. 

DE-NOUNC’ER, m,- One who denounces, or declares 


..& Menace. et 
"Here comes the sad denouncer of my fate. Dryden, 


3 as, a dense cloud or fog. 
DENSE'LY, adv. In a close, compact. manner. Lever. 
DENSE’NESS, (dens’ness,) n. The same as Densit¥. 
DENS'LTY, 2. [L..densitas.} 3 
1, Closeness of constituent parts ; compactness, 
Density is opposed to rarity ; and; in philosophy, the: 
density of a body-indicates the quantity of matter cons! 
tained in it under a given bulk. If a body of equal, 
bulk with anotheris of double the density, it contains: 
double the quantity of matter. 

2. ‘Thickness ; as, the density of fog. . ie 
[Arm. danta, to gap or notch. It seems to 
be from dant, a tooth; Fr. dent; L..dens;-Gr. odovs 3 
W. dant} It, dente; Sp. diente, whence dentar, endem 


‘tar, to tooth; Port. dente; Pers. RS dandan ¥. 


Gipsy and Hindoo, dant, danda. Hence Fr. dentcler, 
to.dent or indent, to jag or notch.] : ee: 

1. Literally, a. tooth or projecting point. © But ft js 
used to express a gap or notch, or rather a depression’ 
or small hollow in a solid body ; a hollow made by: 
the pressure of a harder body on a softer; indenta-; 
tion. In this sense, it is in customary use in the 
United States, 42 

2. Astroke. — Spenser. 

DENT, v. t To make a dent or small hollow. [See. 
- INDENT.] ’ 
DENT’AL, a. [L. dentalis.] \ 

Pertaining to the teeth; as, dental surgery. In 
grammar, formed or pronounced by the teeth, with 
‘the aid of the tongue ; as, d and ¢ are dental letters; 

DENT’AL, n, An articulation or letter formed by’ 
placing the end of the tongue against the upper teeth, 
or against the gum that covers the root of the upper 
‘teeth; as d, t, and th. : 

2, A genus.of shell-fish, Dentalium, of several spe- 
cies. The shell consists of one tubulous straight 
valvé, open at both ends. : Encyc. 

es T’AL-ITE, x. _A fossil shell of the genus Denta- 

_ dium. 

Vie ald 5 

ON en i a. [1.. dentatus, from dens.] 

Toothed 5. having sharp teeth, with concave edges, 

; eee Lindley. « 

A dentated root, is a’fleshy, branched. root, having 
tooth-like prolongations, D.C. Willd, 

DENT’ATE-SIN’U-ATE, a. +A term denoting a form 

‘ intermediate between dentate and sinuate, 5 
DENT’ED, a. Indented; impressed.with little hol~ 


lows. 
DEN-TEL'LI, (-tel’le,) n, pl. [It. denteilo. See Dex tity) 
Modillions, ; Spectator, ~ 
DENT'L€LE, (dent’e-kl,) 2. [L. denticulus.] 

-A small tooth or projecting point. ele 
DEN-TI€'U-LATE, }a. [L. denticulatus, from densy 
DEN-TI€'U-LA-TED, } a tooth.] an Ata 

. Having small teeth; as, a denticulate Waf, calyx, oF 
seed. “Botany, ’ 


DEO. 
DEN-TI€/U-LATE-LY, adv. In a denticulate man- 


ner. i : 
DEN-TI€-U-LA/TION, n. The state of being set with 
small teeth. : Grew. 
DEN1'I-FORM, a. [L. dens, a tooth, and forma, form.] 
Having the forin of a tooth, Kirtan, 
DENT'I-FRICE, (-fris,)n. [Fr., from L. aens, a tooth, 
and frico, to rub. ned 
A powder or other substance to be used in cleaning 


the teeth. Burnt shells and charcoal pulverizedmake 


an excellent dentifrice. 
DENT'IL, xn. [Li dens, a tooth.] 


In architecture, an ornament in cornices bearing 
some resetnblance to teeth ; used particularly in the’ 


Tonic, Corinthian, and Composite order. 

DENT’ING. See IxpentiNe.. - 

VEN-TI-ROS'TRAL, a. [L. dens, a tooth, and ros- 
trum, a beak.) 7 

Having, a toothed bill; applied to a group of inses- 

sorial birds, having the bill- conspicuously notched, 
and feeding chiefly on insects, ag the shrikes and 
thrushes, : : : Swainson. , 

DENT'IST, x. One whose occupation is to clean and 
extract teeth, or repair them when disetsed. 

DENT’IST-RY, x. The art or practice of a dentist. 

DEN-TI'TION, (-tish’un,) 2. [L. dentitio, fran dentio, 
tu breed teeth, from dens.) 

1, The breeding or cutting of teeth in infancy. 

2. The tine of breeding teeth. 

DENT'IZE, v. t ori, [L. dens, a‘tooth.} 

To renew. the teeth, or have them renewed. Bacon. 
DENT'TZ-ED, pp. Having the teeth renewed. 
DENT’IZ-ING, pyr. Renewing the feeth. . 
DE-NOD‘ATE, ) v. t. [L. denudo; de and’ nudo, to make, 
DE-NODE’, bare ;, nudus, naked.j : 


To strip ; to divest of all covering; to make -bare'| 


or naked, ‘Ray. . Sharp. 


DE-NU-DA/TION, n. The act/of Stripping off cover: 


Ing; a making bare. eh age 

» 2. In gevlogy; the laying bare of rocks by the ac- 

tion of running water, removing earth, &c., from 

above ; strata exposed. a ‘Buckland, - 
DE-NOD’ED, pp. . Stripped ; divested of covering; laid 


bare, « : a 
DE-NOD/ING, ppr.. ° Stripping. of ‘covering; making 


DE-NUN'CIATE, (-shate,) v. t. [L..denuncio.} - [bare. } 


To denounce; which see. pes e 
DE-NUN-CI-A'TION, n; -;[L. denunciatio, fro denun- 
cio... See Denounce.] oe 2 P 

Solemn or formal declaration, accompanied with a 
menace ; or the declaration of intended evit,, procla- 
mation of a threat; a public menace ; as, a denuncia- 
tion of war or of wrath. oles 


DE-NUN'CI-A-TOR, x. He that denounces ; one who. 


publishes or proclaims, especially intended evil; one 
wlio threatens. Sis . Nae hs 
2. An accusér; one who informs against another. - 
- Ayliffe. 


minatory. aohinson. . 


E-NY’, v.t. [Fr. denier; L.denego; de and nego, to! 


The 


deny, Sw.neka, W. nacu.. Hence, nay, Dan. ne. 
ense is, to thrust from.] 


ment or position not to be true. We deny what an- 
other says, or we deny a proposition. We deny the 
truth of an assertion, or the assertion itself. The 
sense of this verb is often expressed hy no or nay, 


2. To refuse to grant; as, we asked for bread, and’ 


the man denied us. 
3. Not to afford ; to withhold. 
Who fins not Providence alf Seg and wise, 
Alike in what he gives, und what denies? - Pope. 
4. To disown ; to refuse or neglect to acknowl- 
edge ; not tu confess. 


He that denieth me before men shall be denied before the angels 
of (70d, — Luke xii. 


5. To reject; to disown; not to receive or em-|- 


ce, 


He hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. —1, 


Tim. v. . 

Denying ungodiiness and worldly lusts. — Tit, ii. 

6. Not to afford or yield. : Kirwan, 

To deny one’s self, is to decline the gratification of 
appetites or desires ; to refrain from ; to abstain. The 
temperate man denies himself the free use of spiritu- 
ous liquors. 1 denied myselif the pleasure of your com- 

ny. *¢ God can not deny aimself.” [ie can not act 

nN contradiction to his character and promises. He 
can not be unfaithful. 2 Tim. ii. : 
DE-NY'ING, ppr. Contradicting ; gainsaying ; dis- 
owning ; refusing. 
DE-OB-STRUCT’,v.t. [L. de and obstruo, to stop ; 0b 
and struo, to pile.] 

To remove obstructions or impediments to a pas- 
Sage ; to clear from any thing that hinders the pas- 
sage of fluids in the proper ducts of the body ; as, to 
drobstruct the pores or lacteals. 

DE-UB-STRU€T'ED, pp. Cleared of obstructions; 
opened, 
DE-OB-STRUET’ING, ppr. Removing impediments 


_ to a passage, : 
DE-OB/STRU-ENT, a. Removing obstructions; hav- 
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.| DE-OP-PI-LA'TION, 7. 
DE-OR-DI-N4 TION, a. 


| DE-OS-€U-LA/TION, n. A: kissing. 
DE-OX’/Y-DATE, v. t.. [de and orydate, from Gr. ogvs, 


ae | DE-PAIN'T’, v. ¢. 
DE-NUN’CI-A-TO-RY, a, Containing a public threat ; |, 
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adage to clear or open the natural ducts of the 
fluids 
lies ; aperient. is Coxré, Encyc. * 
DE-OB'STRU-ENT,x. Any medicine which removes 
_ obstructions and opens the natural passages of the 
~ fluids of the body,as the pores and lacteal vessels. ; 
anaperient. Calomel is a powerful devbstruent,’ 
DE'O-DAND, x». [.. Deo dandus; to be given to God.] 
1. In’England, a personal chattel which is the.im- 
mediate occasion of the death of a rational creature, 
and for that reason, given to God ; that is, forfeited to 
the king, to be applied to pious uses, and distributed 
-in alms by his high almoner. Thus, if a cart ‘runs 
over a mani and kills hiin, the cart is furfeited as a de- 
. odand, Blackstone. . Eng. Lavo. 
2: In popular tisage, a fine imposed by way of com- 
mutation for the thing thus forfeited. England, 
DE-ON'ER-ATE, v. t. [L. deonero ;' de and onus.] 
Tounload, [Wot used.} 
DE-ON-TOL'0-GY,n. [Gr. deov and Aryos.} 
The science of duty. ; T. Chalmers. 
DE-OP’PI-LATE, v. t. [L. de and oppilo.] 


To free from obstructions ; tocleara,passage, [ Lit- 


_ tle used. : 
The removal of obstruc- 


tions. [Little used.] Brown. 
, DE-OP’PI-LA-TIVE, a. Deobstruent; aperient. 
Harveys: | 


. Disorder, [Mot in use. 
DE-OS'€U-LATE, v.t, - 
To kiss. [Mot in use.]: 


1s de and ordiiiatio.] 
. deosculor.} 


[Not in use.] 
Stillin fleet. * 


acid.} . 
_. To deprive of oxygen, or reduce’ froin the state éf 
‘an oxyd, . ? .. Chemistry, 

DE-OX/Y-DA4-TED, pp..*Reduced from the 


oxyd. 
DE-OX'Y-DA-TING, ppr. .or a. 
state of an oxyd., ° 


DE-OX-Y-DA-TION, n.. ‘The act or process, of .reduc- | 


itig from the state vf:an oxyd.: 
NE-OX-Y-DL-ZA'TION, x. “Deoxydation,' 
DE-OX'Y-DIZE, v, ts. To deoxydate, 
DE-OX'/Y-DIZ-ED, pp. ‘Deoxydateds, 
DE-OX'Y-DIZ-ING; pyr. Deoxydating. 

Note. -- Deoxydate ani) deoryilize uré synonymous ;, 
but the former is.preferable, on.7ccount of the length 
of the. word deorydization. '. 


| DE-OX(Y-GEN-ATE,,. v. t “[de and orygenate.}” To | 


deprive of oxygen. Davy. Med. Rep. 
DE-OX/¥-GEN:A-TED, pp. , Déprived of oxygen. 
DE-OX'Y-GEN-A-TING, ppr. _ Depriving of. oxygen. 
DE-OX-Y-GEN-A'TION, n. The act or operation. of 
. depriving of oxygen. =; ss ? 4 
, [Fr. depeindre, depeint ; de and pein- 
dre, L. pingo, to paint} -. “ , 


‘I To, paint ; to picture to represent in colors, as |_ 


‘by printing the resemblance of., 


Spenser. 
2. To describe‘in. words. 


Gay, 


; .DE-PAINT’ED, pp. - Painted ; represented: in: colors ;'} 
1, To contradict; to gainsay’; to declare a state-.|° py ee . 


described.” | a 7 
DE-PAINT’ER, n. - A painter. Douglas: 
DE-PAINT'ING, ppr. Painting; representing in col- 
ors ; describing. i j | 
DE-PART’, v.i, [Fr. departir ;.de and partir, to sepa- 
rate; Sp. departir. See Part.]} : 
1. To go or move from. 


Depart trom me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire. — Matt. xxv; ° 
At is’followed by from, or from isimplied before the 


lace lefts ** I will-departto my own land; ”? that is, |” 


will depart from this place toiny own land, Num. x. 
2. To go-from ; to lezive ; to desist, as from a@ prac- 


tice., Jehu departed: not from: the sins of Jeroboam. |* 


Jehoshaphat departed not from the way of Asa his 
father. 
3. Toléave; to deviate from ; to forsake ; not toad-. 
* here toor fullow ; as, we can not depart from our rules. 
‘Thave nut departed from thy judgments, — Ps. ¢xix. _ 
4. To desist ; to leave ; toabandon; as, he.would 
not depart from his purpose, resoltition, or demand. 
5. To be ldst; to perish; to vanish ; as, his glory 
has departed. : 
6. To die ; to decease ; to leave this world. 
Lord, now Jettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word, — Luke ii, " 
To depart this life, is elliptical, from being under- 
stood. : 


7. To leave ; to forsake ; to abandon ; as, to depart |" 


To cease. 
The prey departeth not, — Nah. Sli, 


9. To deviate ; to vary from. 


[from evil. 


Uf the plu of the convention be found to depart trom republican | . 
ici ‘Malison. ‘ 


principles, : 
10. To vary ; to deviate from the title or uefense 
- in pleading. lackstone. : 
11. To part with. [Wot in use. Shak. 
To depart from God, is to fo “his service and 


live in sin; to apostatize; to revolt ; to desert his (ington alta 9 he : 
? 


government and laws. 


and secretions of the-body,, reso}ving viscidi-| 


Rawley, ' 


stute of an | 


Reducing from the: 
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God departs’ from men, when he abandons them to 
their own sinful inclinations, or ceases ‘to bestow on 
them his favor. Hosea ix. ; 

DE-PART’, v. t. ‘To divide or separate; to part. 
(Vot used. ~ Shak. Spenser. ~ 


| DE-PART’, 2. The act of going away ; eager “ey 


used, , 

2. Division ; separation. (ot uscd.] Bacon. 

DE-PART’ED, pp.ora. Gone from; vanished ; dead. 

DE-PART’ER, n. One who refines metals by separa- 
tion. [Wot used.]} 

DE-PART‘ING, ppr. or a. ‘Going from; leaving; de- 
sisting; forsaking ; vanishing ; dying. 

DE-PAR TING, n. <A going away; separation. Shak. 

‘DE-PART/MENT, 7 [Fr. departement; Sp. depar- 
timiento.] ay ' 

1. Literally, a separation or division ;, hence, asep- 
arate part, or portion ; a, division of territory ; as, the’ 
departments of France. © ae , nie 

2. A separate allotment or part of business; a dis- 
tinct province, in which a class of duties are allotted 
toa particular person ; as, the department of state, as- 
signed to the secretary of state ; the treasury depart- 
ment ; the departinent of war. 

3.. A sepaxate station; as, the admirals had their 
respective departments, Nearly in this sense, Surieg 
war, were used, in America, the terms Northern an 
Southern departments. ae , 

4. In France, the largest territorial. division, of 
which there are 86 in the kingdom. - ; 

ahs RT-MENT’AL, a, : Pertaining to a department 
ordivision. , : ah ce ‘ 
DE-PART’URE, (de-pirt/yur,) n. The,act of going 
away; a moving from or leaving a place; as, a de- 
parture from Lendon, 
2. Death ; decease ; removal from thé present life. 
‘The time of my departure is at hand, —2 Tim. iv.” 
. 3. A forsaking; abandonment; -as;.a departurs 
fromevil. _ | ; a ae 
-4. A desisting ; as, a departure from’a purpose, 
5, Ruin; destriction.. Ezek. xxvii... -- | 
6. A'deviation fromthe title or defense in pleading. 
. , @ In navigation, the, distance a ship has. goné to 
- the east or west of the-meridian from ‘which herde-: 
5 he -+ Brande,’ 


1. patted... ee é 
| DE-PAS'/CENT;"e.'. [L. depascens, depdscor;.de and. 


' pascor, to feed.} Feeding. < 
‘DE-PAS’/TURE, (de-past'yur,) vv t. [L. depascors)’ 
Toféat up; toconsume. ' ' Spenser. . 


DE-PAS’TURE, v, i, To feed; to graze. : 
Jfa‘man takes in a horse, or other eattle, to graze and tsture 
fs in his grounds, which the law calls agisunent. Blackstone, | 
DE-PAS!TUR-ED, ‘pp. ..Eaten upj .consumeéd by gra- 
zing upon... | ; eee 3 
DE-PAS/TUR-ING, .ppf. Feeding; grazing; eat- 
. ing up... = 2 ater - 
DE-PAU’PER-ATE, _ .[L. depaupero; de and 
paaperss ‘to beggar,’ fromm .pauper,. poor; Sp. empo- 
rT eCer. See jer 
To, make poor; to impoverish ; to deprive of fer- 
tility or richuéss ; ‘as,;-to depauperate the soil or the 
‘blood. has * °° Mortimer. Arbuthnot. 
DE-PAU'PER-A-TED, pp. Impoverished ; made poor.” 
DE-PAU'PER-A-TING, ppr. Impoverishing ; making” 
DE-PE€’TI-BLE, a.” [L. depecto,to comb.J —_—‘[puot. 
Tough; thick. [Not used.] .. = . 
DE-PE€-U-LA’TION, x. [L. depeculatio.] A rob- 
hing of the commonwealth. . _ Cockeram. 
DE-PEIN€T’, (de-pante’,) ot [L. depingo.] 
To paint. [ot used.] rig? penser, 
DE-PEND’, 0; i... -[L. dependeo ; de and pendeo, to hang } 
Sp. depender ; It. dipendere;. Fr, dependre; Arm, de- 
janta. |. s, Z bani : 
- 1. To hang;; to.be sustained by being fastened or 
attached to something abuve ; followed by from. 
From the,frozen beard A 
Long icicles depend. ; Dryden.” 
2. ‘To be connected with any thing, as the cause of” 
its existence or of its operation and effects; to rely , 
on; to have such connection with any thing as a 
cause, that, without it, the effect would not be pro- 
duced ; followed by on or upon.’ We dépend on God 
for existence; we depend on air for respiration , vege- 
tation depends on ‘heat and moisture; the infant de-, 
pends on its parents for support; the peace of society 
“depends on good laws and a faithful administration. | 
3. To adhere; to hold to;, to be retained. [Se | 
. DEPENDENT.]. “A s | 
4. To be in suspensé ; to be undetermined ; as, the. 
cause’ still depends.. But the verb is seldom used in , 
this. sense. We use the participle; as, the guit is , 
still depending in court, [SeePenpina.] + "| 
. 5. To rely ; to rest'with confidence ; to trust; to 
confide ; to have full confidence or belief. We de- 
. pend on the word or assurance of our friends. We 
depend on the arrival. of the mail at the usnal hour, 
Depend on it, the knave will deceive us,. see 
To depend on, or spon; ta.rely ; to trust in with 
confidence. a3 ; ey 
DE-PEND!A-BLE;, a. © That may ‘be depended on ; as, 
dependable friendships, [JVot in use.) - mae ; 
state of hanging down 
DE-PEND/EN-O from a supporter. , ) 
: ¢ ; 4 
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2. Any thing hangin down 3 a. series of thin 
hanging to another. eS c fs 
And made a long dependence from the bough. ~ Dryden, 


3. Concatenation ; connection by which one thing 
fs sustained by another in its place, operations, or 
effects, or is affected by it. 

But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies, Pope, 

4, A state of being at the disposal of another; a 
state cf being subject to the will of an fntelligent 
Cause, or to the power and operation of any other 
cause ; inability to sustain itself without the aid of. 
We ought to feel our dependence on God for life and 
‘support. The child should be sensible of his de- 
pendence on his parents, In the natural and moral 
world, we observe the dependence of one thing on 
another. 

5. Reliance ; confidence ; trust; a resting on; as, 
We may havea firm dependence on the promises of God. 

6. Accident ; that of which the existence presup- 
Poses the existence of something else; that which 
pertains to something else ; as, modes which are, con- 
sidered as dependencies or affections of substances, 

Locke. 

7. That which is attached to, but subordinate to 

something else ; as, this earth and its dependencies. * 
Burnet: 

8. A dependency ; aterritory remote from the king- 
dom or state to which it belongs, but subject ty its 
dominion, as distant isles or countries. Great Brit- 
ain has its dependencies in Asia, Africa, and Amcrica, 

DE-PEND/ENT, a, Hanging down ; as, a dependent leaf. 
The firs in the tails were depenilent, Peacham. 

2. Subject to the power of; at the disposal of; 
not able to exist or sustain itself without the will or 
power of, ‘Thus, we are dependent oii ‘God anid his 
providence ; an effect may be dependent: on some un; 
known ciuuse. . : 

3. Relying on for support or favor ; unable to sub- 
sist or to perforin any-¢bing, without the aid of. 
Children are dependent on ;their parents for food and 
clothing. The-pupil is dgpendcnt on his preceptor for 
instruction. : 

@E-PEND/ENT, 7n.One who is. at.the disposal of: 
anuther; one who is ‘sustained ‘by another, or who 
relies on another for support or favor; a retainer; as, 
the prince was fullowed by a numerqus train of de- 


endents. 
pe PEND ENT-LY. adv. ‘Inu dependent manner. 
OE-PEND’/ER, zn. Oue who depends; a dependent. 
"i * - Shak. 


DE-PEND/ING, ppr. Hanging down; relying. 
2. a. - Pending ; undecided ; as-a suit or question. 
DE-PER'DIT, a. [L. deperditus.]. 
That which is lost or destroyed. Paley. 
DEP-ER-DI" TION, (-dish'un,) n., Loss; destruction. 
See Perpition, } , Brown. 
DE-PHLEG’/ MATE, 'v.t. [de and Gr. ¢icypa, phiegm, 
from gAzy~, to-burn.] 

To deprive: of superabundant water, as. by evapo- 
ration or distillation, used, of spirits and acids; to 
clear spirit or'acids of aqueous matter 5. to rectify. 
ha fe acpi fid used ‘by, Boyle.}’ [Coze. Encye 

DE-PHLEG’/MA-TED, pp. or ax, Ered from mixture 3 
‘concentrated. yh : Burkes. 
DE-PHLEG-M4‘TION, n,-. ‘The dperation of separa- 

ting water from spirits~and acids, by evaporation-ar, 

repeated distillation,; called ‘also concentration, par- 

ticularly when acids are the subject. Encyc. 
OE-PHLEGM’ED-NESS, (de-flem/ed-ness,) n. A state 


of being freed from water. [Wot used. Boyle. . 
DE-PHLO-GIS'TI-CATE, v.t. [de and Gr. ¢doytarvs, 
burnt, inflammable, from PdvyiZw, to burn. See 


Puociston.]} 


To deprive of phlogiston, or the supposed principle | 


of inflammability. Priestley. 
DE-PHLO-G{s/TI-€4-TED, pp. or a. Deprived -of 
phlogiston. Dephluisticated air, is an elastic fluid 
capable of supporting animal life and flame much 
longer than common air. It is now called ozygen, 
ozygen gas, or vitalair, Oxygen was first called by 
Priestley dcephlogisticated air. 
E-PHLO-GIS/TI-CA-TING, ppr. 
phlogiston. 
DE-PICT’, v.t. [L. depingo, depictum; de and pingo, 
to paint, 
1. To pairtt; to portray ; to form a likeness in 
colors ; as, to depict a lion on a shield. Taylor. 
2. To describe; to represent in words; as, the 
poet depicts the virtues of his hero in glowing Jan- 


guage. 

DE-PI€T’/ED, pp. Painted; represented in colors; 
described. 

DE-PI€T/ING, ppr. Painting; representing in colors, 
or in words, 

DE-PI€/TION, n. A painting or depicting. 

DE-PI€’/TURE, v.t. [de and picture.] To paint; to 
picture ; to represent in colors. [See Dgricr.] 

Weever. 
DE-PI€’/TUR-ED, pp. Painted ; represented in colors, 
DEP'IL-ATE, v. t. [L. depilo; de und pilus, hair.] 
To strip of hair. 
DEP'1L-A-TED, pp. Deprived of hair. 
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Depriving of 
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| DE-PLOR’LNG, ppr, . Bewailing; deeply lamenting. 
DE-PLOR/ING, n. 

j DE-PLOR/ING-LY, ade. ‘In a deploring manner. 

|: DE-PLOY/, v. t. [Fr. deployer ; de and ployer, or plier, 


| DE-PLUME’,. » t. 


__ Mage. 
DE’PLUM’ED, pp. Stripped of feathers 


DE-PONE’, »v. t. 


DEP 
DEP/IL-A-TING, ppr._Depriving of hair. 
DEP-IL-A’/TION, nm The actof pulling off the oa 


DE-PIL’/A-TO-RY, a, Having the quality or power to 
take off hair and make bald. 
DE-PIL'A-fFO-RY, x. Any application which is used 


to take off the hair of an animal body; such as 
lime und orpiment. €r Encyc. 
DEP/IL-OUS, a. .Without hair.. Brown. . 


DE-PLANT-A!'TION, x. |L. deplanto.] 
. The act of taking up plants froin beds. 
DE-PLE'TION, x. [L. deplev; de and pleo, to fill.) 
The act of emptying ;-particularly, in the medical 
ert, the act of diminishing the quantity of blood in 
the vessels by venesection ; bloodletting. 


DE-PLE/TO-RY, a. Calculated to obviate fullness of | 


habit. 
DEP-LI-€A/TION, n. {L, de and plico, to fold.] 
An unfolding, untwisting, or unplaiting. | 
J : Montague, 
DE-PLGR/A-BLE, a. [See Deriore.] That may be 


deplored or lamented ; lamentable ; that demands or [ 


causes lamentation ; hence sad ; calamitous} griev- 
ous ; miserable; wretched; as, the evils of life are 
deplorable; the pagan world is in a deplorable condi- 
' [Dertorate, in a like sense, is not used.]} 

In popular use, low ; contemptible ; pitiable ; as, 
deplorable stupidity. 

DE-PLGOR’/A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being de- 
plorable ; misery ; wretchedness; a miserable state, 

DE-PLOR!A-BLY, adv. [In a manner to be deplored ; 
lamentably ; miserably ; as, manners are deplorably 
corrupt, a 

DEP-LO-RA/TION, n. The act of lamenting. In 
music, a dirge or mournful strain. 

DE-PLORE’;v. t. [L: deploro; de and ploro, to how), 
to wail; Ir. deplorer; It. deplorare; Sp. deplorar, 
Werar. 
- To 
press deep and poignant grief for. 
death of: Washington. 

DE-PLOR’ED,: pp. Lamented;. bewailed; deeply 

: regretted. - : 

DE-PLGOR/ED-LY, adv. Lamentably. : [Wot used.] 

‘Taylor. 


coe to bewail; to mourn ; to feel or ex- 
We deplored the 


‘DE-PLGR/ER, 2. One who deplores, or* deeply: Ia- |} 


ments ; a deep mourner. 


Act of deploring. 


to fuld); Le-plico 5 Soe mAExw 3 Arm. plega; Sp. ple- 
. gar; It. pierare; W. plygu. Hence, Sp. desplegar, 
to display: It. ‘spicgare.. Deploy is only a different 
orthography of deplicr,-Sp. desplegar, to display], 
To display: 3 to open; to extend ; a military term. 
DE-PLOY’, p..%.- To open; to. extend.’ Thus a col- 


umn is said to deploy when the front spreads out on: 


each side, as is-commonly done in niaking an attack. 
DE-PLOY’ED, pp. ' Opéned ; displayed ; extended. 
DE-PLOY’ING, yp, Opening ; extending ; displaying. 
DEP-LU-Ma’TION ,7. [See Dertume.] “The ‘strip- 
ping or falling off of plumes or feathers. 

2..A tumor of the eyelids with Joss of hair. Coxe. 
[L. deplumye ; -de and pluma, a 
‘feather; Sp. desplumar ;.,lt. spiumare.] ‘ 

To strip or pluck off feathers; to deprive of plu- 
‘ : Hayward, - 
or plumes, 
DE-PLUM’ING, ppr. Stripping off plumes or feathers, 
DE-PO-LAR-I-ZA' TION, xn. The act of depriving of 

polarity, as the rays of light. Francis. 
DE-PO'LAR-IZE, v. t. ‘To deprive of polarity. [See 

Povarity. ; Ure. 
[L. depono.] 

1. To lay down as a pledge; to wage. [Not in 
. USE. > Hudibras. 

2. To testify under oath. State trials. In Scotland, 
the word is used in this sense. Derose is used in 


England, : ; Rich. Dict. 
OP aes a, [L. deponens, depono; de and pono, 
to lay. 


1. Laying down. , 

2. A deponent verb, in the Latin grammar, is a 
verb which has a passive termination, with an active 
signification, and wants one of the passive purtici- 
ples ; as, luquor, to speak. 


DE-P6/NENT, 2. One who deposes, or gives a depo- | 


sition under oath ; one who gives written testimon 
to be used as evidence in a court of justice. Wit! 
us in New England, this word is never .used, I be- 
lieve, for~a witness who gives oral testimony in 
court, In England, a deponent is one who gives an- 
swers under oath to interrogatories exhibited in 
2. A deponent verb. {chancery. 
DE-POP’U-LATE, v. t. [L. depopulor; de-and popu- 
lor, to ravage or lay waste, from populus, people ; Sp. 
despoblar ; It. spopolare; Fr. depeupler.} 

'o dispeople ; to wnpeople ; to deprive of inhab- 
itants, whether by death, or by expulsion. It is not 
synonymous with laying, waste or-destroying, being 
limited to the loss of inhabitants; as, an army or a 
famine may depopulateacountry. It rarely expresses 
an entire loss of inhabitants, but often a great dim- 
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[tion. | 


DEP 
inntion of thelr iiumbers. ‘The deluge nearly depop-, 


ulated the ea 
DE-POP'/U-LAXE, vai. , To become dispeopled: 
DE-POP’U-LA-TED, pp. or a, > Dispeopled ; deprived 
of inhabitants, ; , 4 
DE-POP’U-LA-TING, ppr. Dispeopling; depriving of 
inhabitants. 
DE-POP-U-LA'/TION, n. The: act of dispeopling; 
destruction or expulsion of inhabitants, 


DE-POP'U-LA-TOR, z.. One who depopulates; one 


who destroys or expels the inhabitants of a city, town, 
or country ; a dispeopler. 
DE-PORT’, v. t. (Fr. deporter; Sp. deportar; L, de> 
porto; de and porto, to carry.] : 
1, With the reciprocal pronoun, tocarry ; todemean ; . 
to behave. ; 
Let an embassador deport humself in the most graceful manner 
before-a prince. ; Pope. 
2. To transport ; to carry away, or from one coun- 
try to another. 
le told us, he had been deported to Spain, with a hundred 
\"-others like himself. Cae Wales 
DE-PORT’, n. Behavior; carriage; demeanor; de- 
portment ; as, goddess-like deport. [4 poetic word.] ‘ 
DEP-OR-TA/TION ,”. A carrying away; a removal 
from one country to anather, or toa distant pluce; 
exile; banishment. In France,a punishment ¢orre- ; 
sponding to transportation in England. Ayliffe. 1 
ee pp. Casried away.; transported; bans: 
ished. ‘ . ; es 
DE-PORT'ING; ppr.. Carrying away ; removing to a‘ 
distant place or country ; transporting ; ishing.. ©' 
DE-PORT’ MENT, n.-_ (Fr. deportement-] ae 
Carriage ; manner of acting in relation to the due. 
ties of life; behavior; demeanor; conduct; man-, 
DEPOS'A BLE. That be deposed or deprived 
-~POS! A- a, may be de or deprived , 
of office. iB if Howell.» 
DE-POS/AL, 2, The act of deposing, or divesting of 


office. 

DE-POSE’, (de-poze’,) v.¢. [Fr- deposer; Li. depono, dé 
positum ;.de and pono, to lay or put ; Sp, deponer; it. 
deporre, *) ns 

1. To,lay down; to throw ; to let fall; [obs., Dz- 
posit being now used ;] as, the flood deposed fine par« 
ticles of earth on the bank of the river, In this sense, 
we now use Deposit. “Wo : 

2. To reduce from a throne,or other high station ; 

-to dethrone ; to. degrade ; to ‘divest of office; as, to 
depose a king or a pope. ; ; 

3: ‘To put under oath, as anevidence. [ Obs.] 7 Shake: 

4, To lay aside. Burrow. _. 

.5. To takeaway ; to strip; to divest. [Wot in use.}. 
6.:To examine on oth. [Wot in use] Shak... 

DE-POSE’,v.i. To bear witness, Sidney.” *, 

DE-POS’ED, pp. or a. Dethroned ; degraded ; testi 

DET Oe EE, tm “One who -deposes or degrades ‘fron: 
office. . 5 ; : 

DE-POS'ING, ppr.’ Dethroning;. degrading; hearing’ 
; Witness..- ’ ; ‘ 

DE-POS'ING, n.. The actof dethroning. Selden, 

DE-POS'IT,.z, t. [L: depositum, from depono.] . 

1. To lay down$.to lay ;.to throw down. A croce 
odile deposits’ her eggs in the sand. A bird deposits’ 
eggs inanest. An inundation deposits particles of 
earth on a méadow. ft h 
*. 2. Ld lay up; to loy in a place for’ preservation, 
We deposit the produce .of the earth in barns, cellars, 
or storehouses. We deposit goods in a warehouse, 
and books in a library. eure 

3. To lodge in the-hands of a person for safe-keep- 
ing or other purpose; to commit to the care of; to 
‘jntrust ; to commit to one asa pledge. We say, the 
‘bond is deposited in the hands of an attorney; money 
is deposited as a pledge, or security. 

4, To lay aside. [Little used.] ’ 

DE-POS/IT, n. That which is laid or thrown down; 
any matter laid or thrown down, or lodged. ~ ; 

The deposit already formed affording to the siiccoeding portions 

of the charged fluid a basis, irwan. 

2, Any thing intrusted to the care of another; a 
pledge ; a pawn ; a thing given as security, or for pits. 
ervation ; as, these papers are committed to you as @ 
sacred deposit; he has'a deposit of money in his hands. 

3. A place where things are deposited ; a deposi- 


he 


tory. » 
i A city or town where goods are lodged far safe- 
keeping or for reshipment. [Fr. dep6t.] 
*. Jn deposit, in a state of pledge, or for safe-keeping. 
DE-POS/IT-A-RY, n.  [Fr. depositaire ;. Low L. depos- 
itarius.] ; : 
1. A person with whom any thing is left or lodged’, 
in trust ; one to whom a thing is committed for safe- 
keeping, or to be used for the benefit of the owner; 
‘a trustee ;-a guardian. The Jews were the deposita-. 
' gies of, the sacred writings. x's : 
2. In law, one to whom goods are‘ bailed, to be kept 
for the bailor without’a recompense. Kent, 
patel ED, pp, or a. Laid down ; putaway ; in- 
trusted, ; 


| DE-POS/IT-ING, ppr. ‘Laying down, pledging; ree 
: 9 


positing, .{ 


' DEP 


, - 
,\BEP-O-SI''TION, (dep-o-zish'un,) n._ [I.. depositio.} 


1 The act of laying or throwing down; as, soil is 
formed by the deposition of fine particles, during a 


2; That which is thrown down ;’that which is |! 


fodged ; as, banks are sometimes depositions of allu- 
vial matter. : 

3. The act of giving written testimony under oath. 

4, The attested written testimony of a witness; an 
affidavit. 

5, The act of dethroning a king, or the degrading 
of a person from an office or station ; a divesting of 
Sovereignty, or of office and dignity ; a depriving of 
tlerical orders. A deposition differs from abdication ; 
an abdication being voluntary, and a deposition com- 


Arsatg 

ip t-POS/IT-OR, zn, One who makes a deposit. 

\DE-POSIT-O-RY, n. A pees where any thing fs 
lodged for safe-keeping. A warehouse is a depository 
for goods ; a clerk’s office for records. r 

| DE-POS/IT-UM, 2. A deposit. [vt English, nor in 


h( tse. 

prrer’, (de-ps’,) 2. [Fr.] A place of deposit. 

‘ Hence, in military affairs; a place where stores and 
provisions are Kept, and where recruits are trained. 

2. A building for the occupation of passengers, &c., 
__ at the termination, or at a way station of a railroad. 
[DEE RA-Va'TION, nm. [L. depravatio, See Dz- 

PRAVE. 

1. The act of making bad or worse; the act\of 
corrupting. 

2. The state of being made bad or worse; degen- 
eracy ; astate in which goud qualities are lostor im- 
paired. We speak of the depravation of morals, 
manners, or government ; of the heart, or mind ; of 
nature, taste, &c, ' 

3. Censure; defamation. [Vot used.] Shak. 
DE-PRAVE’,v. t. [L. depravo ; de and pravus, crooked, 
\ perverse, wicked. 

1. To make bad or worse; to impair good quali- 

ties ; to make bad qualities worse; to vitiate; to 
corrupt ; as, to deprave manners, morals, government, 


laws; to deprave the heart, mind, will, understand- | 


ing, taste, principles, &c. 
-2, To defame ; to vilify. 


DE-PRAV’ED, pp. 
tainted ; corrupted. 

2. a. Corrupt; wicked; destitute of holiness or 
good principles. 

DE-PRAV’i3D-LY, adv. Ina corrupt manner. 
DE-PRAV’'ED-NESS, n, Corruption; taint; a vitia- 
|. ted state. - Hammond. 
DE-PRAVE/MENT, x. Avitiated state.. Brown. 
re, n. A corrupter; he who vitiates; a 
vilifier. \ 
DE-PRAV/ING, ppr. Making bad ; corrupting. : 
DE-PRAV'ING, x. A corrupting or traducing. [ Obds.] 
DE-PRAV'ING-LY, adv. In a depraving manner. 
DE-PRAV'I-TY, n. Corruption ; a vitiated state; as, 
the depravity of manners and morals, Burke. 
> 2 A vitiated state of the heart; wickedness ; cor- 
‘ruption of moral principles; destitution of holiness 
,_ or good principles. 
DEP’/RE-€A-BLE, a. That is to be deprecated. 
,DEP/RE-CATE, v.t, [L. deprecor; de and precor, to 
pray. See Pray and Preacu.] 

1. To pray against; to pray or entreat that a pres- 
ent evil may be removed, or an expected one averted. 
We should al! deprecate the return.of war. 

The judgments we would deprecate are not removed. 

Smailridge. 

2. More generally, to regret ; to have or to express 
deep sorrow ata present evil, or at one that may occur. 
This word is seldom used to express actual prayer ; 
but it expresses deep regret that an evil exists or may 
exist, which implies a strong desire that it may be 
removed or averted. 

3. To implore mercy of. [Jmproper.] Prior. 

DEP/RE-CA-TED, pp. Prayed against; deeply re- 


[Wot now used. 
Shak. Spenser. 
Made bad -or worse; vitiated ; 


tted. 
DEP/RE-€A-TING, ppr. Praying against ; regretting. 
DEP’RE-€A-TING-LY, adv. By deprecation. 
Marryatt. 


_DEP-RE-€A’/TION; 2. A praying against ; a praying 
that an evil may be removed, or prevented. Milton. 
’ 2. Entreaty ; petitioning; an excusing; a begging 
pardon for. Johnson. 

DEP’RE-€A-TQR, x. One who deprecates. 

DEP’/RE €A-TO-RY, } a. That serves to deprecate ; 
DEP’RE-€A-TIVE, tending to remove or avert 
evil by prayer ; 3s, deprecatory letters. Bacon. 

2. Having the form of prayer. 

DE-PRi/CIATE, v. t. [Low L. depretio; de and pre- 
tium, ” aed Fr. depriser. See Pricr.] 

1. To lessen the price of a thing; to cry down the 
‘price or value. 

2. To undervalue ; to represent as of little-value or 
tocrit, or of less vatue than is commonly supposed ; 
as, one author is apt to depreciate the works of anoth- 
er, or to depreciate their worth. 

3. To lower value. The issue of a superabundance 
of notes depreciates them, or depreciates their value. 

DE-PRE'CIATE, v. i. To fall in value ; to become of 


DEP 


less worth. A paper currency will depreciate, unless 
it is convertible into specie. Estates'are apt to depre- |) 
ciate in the hands of tenants on short leases. Conti- 
nental bills of credit, issued by the congress, during 
the revolution, depreciated to the one hundredth part | 
of their nominal value. 
DE-PRE/CIA-TED, pp. or a, Wessened in value or 
price ; undervalued. : 
DE-PRE'CIA-TING, ppr.' Lessening the price or 
worth ; undervaluing. 
2. Falling in value. 
DE-PRE-CI-A/TION, (de-pré-she-a'/shun,) z. The act 
of lessening or ¢rying down price or value. 
2. The falling of value; reduction of worth; as, 
the depreciation of bills of credit. 
DE-PRE/CILA-TIVE, a. Undervaluing. 
DEP/RE-DATE, v. t. [L. depredor; de and predor, to 
plunder, preda, prey.) ‘ 
1. To plunder; toyob; to pillage; to take the 
aes Os an enemy, or of a foreign country, by 
force ¥ as, the army depredated the enemy’s country. 
That kind of war which depredates and distresses individuals. 
Marshall, * 
2. To prey upon; to waste ; to spoil. Bacon. 
3. To devour; to destroy by eating; as, wild ani- 
mals depredate the corn. 
DEP’RE-DATE, v. i. Totake plunder or prey; to 
commit waste; as, the troops depredated on the coun- 


try. 

DEP’/RE-DA-TED, pp. ‘Spoiled; plundered; wasted ; 
pillaged. ; 

Ree cae G, ppr. Plundering;, robbing; pil- 
aging. 

DEP-RE-DA’TION, n. The act of plundering; a rob- 
bing; a pillaging. : 

Waste ; consumption ; a taking away by any act 
of violence. The sea often makes depredatiens on the |- 
land. Intemperance commits depredations on the con- 
stitution. 

DEP’RE-DA-TOR, n. One who plunders or pillages ; 
a spoiler; a waster. 
DEP/RE-DA-TO-RY, a. 
sisting in pillaging. 
DEP-RE-HENDY, ». t. 
do, to take or seize. ] 
_1. To catch ; to take unawares or by stirprise; to 

Seize, as a person committing an unlawful act. 
More. Hooker. 

2. To detect; to discover ; te obtain the knowledge | 

of. Bacon. 

DEP-RE-HEND’ED, pp. Taken by surprise; caught ; 
seized ; discovered; . 

DEP-RE-HEND’ING,. ppr. 
ing; seizing ; discovering. 

DEP-RE-HEN/SI-BLE, a, That maybe caught or |. 
discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN’SI-BLE-NESS, 2, Capableness of be- 
ing caught or discovered. 

DEP-RE-HEN’SION, n. A catching or seizing ; a dis- 
covery. F 

DerreneENnp and its derivatives are little used.] 

DE-PRESS’, v. &.  [L. depressus, deprimo ; de and pres- 
sus, premo, to press. ] ; F 

1. To press down; to press to a lower state or po- 
sition ; as, to depress the end of a tube or the muzzle 
of a gun. 

2. To let fall; to bring down; as, to depress the 
eye. 

% To render dul! or languid ; to limit or diminish ; 
as, to depress commerce- j 

4. Tosink; talower; to deject ; to make sad; as, 
to depress the spirits or the mind. 

5. To humble ;*to abase ; as, to depress pride. 

6. To sink in altitude ; to catise to appear lower or 
nearer the horizon; as, a man sailing toward the 
equator depresses the pole. { 

7. To impoverish ; to lower in temporal estate ; 
as, misfortunes and losses have depressed the mer 
chants. ey =. ; 

8. To lower in value; as, to depress the price of 


Plundering ; spoiling ; con- 
Encyc. 
{L. deprehendo ; de and prehen- 


Taking unawares; catch- 


stock. 

DE-PRESS’ ED, (de-prest!,) pp. or a. Pressed or forced 
down ; lowered; dejected; dispirited ; sad ; hum- 
bled ; sunk ; rendered languid. 

2. In botany, a depressed leaf is hollow in the mid- 
dle, or having the disk more depressed than the sides ; 
used of succulent leaves, and opposed to Convex. 

Martyn. 

DE-PRESS/ING, ppr. ora. Pressing down ; lowering 

‘in place ; letting fall; sinking; dejecting ; abashing ; 
impoverishing ; rendering languid. a 

DE-PRESS'ING-LY, adv. Ina depressing manner- 

DE-PRES'SION, (de-presh’un,) n. The act of press- 
ing down, or the state of being pressed down; a low 
State. 

2. A hollow; a sinking or falling in of a surface ; 
or a forcing inward ; as, roughness consisting in little 
hes ai and depressions ; the depression of the 
skull. 

3. The act of humbling; abasement; as, the de- 
pression of pride; the depression of the nobility. 

4, Asinking of the spirits ; dejection ; a state of 
sadness ; want of courage or animation ; as, depres- 
sien of the mind. 


DEL 
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5, A low state of strength ; a state of body succeeds’ 
ing debility in the formation of disease. Coze. 

6. A low state of business or of property. 

7. In astronomy, the angular distance of a celestia) 
object below the horizon. The depression of the pule,. 
is its angular approach to the horizon, as the spectae 
tor recedes from the pole toward the equator. 

D. Olmsted. 
the depression of an equaticn, is the re» 
the equation to one of lower dimensions, ° 

Barlow. 
DE-PRESS/IVE, a. Able or tending to depress or cast 


own. 
DE-PRESS'OR, x. He that presses down; an op 
pressor. 

2. In anatomy, a muscle that depresses or draw9 
down the part to which it is attached; as, the de» 
pressor of the lower jaw or of the eyeball. It is 
called also depriment or deprimens. 

DEP’RI-MENT, x. [L. deprimo, to depress.] . 

Depression. Deprimens is the epithet given to 8, 
muscle which depresses, as that which depresses the | 
globe of the eye. d 

DE-PRIV’A-BLE, a. 
deprived. 

A chaplain shall be deprivable by the founder, not by the bishop, 

See Dreprive No.'4-] 
DEP-RI-VA’/TION, n. [See Derrtvz.] The act of 
depriving ; a taking away. 

2. A state of being deprived ; loss ; want ; bereavé- 
ment by loss of friends or of goods. 

3. In law, the act of divesting a bishop or other 
clergyman of his spiritual promotion or dignity ; the 
taking away of a preferment; deposition. This is of 
two kinds ; a beneficio, and ab officio. The sormer is 
the deprivation of a minister of his living or prefer- 
ment; the latter of his order, and otherwise. called 
deposition or degradation. Cncyc. | 

DE-PRIVE’, v. t. [L. de and privo, to take away; Sp. 
privar; It. privare; Fr. priver. See Private.] 

1]. To take from ; to hereave of something pos- 
sessed or enjoyed ; followed by of; as, to deprive @ 
man of sight ; to deprive one of strength, of reason, oF: 
of property. This has a general signification, appHe 
cable to a lawful or unlawful taking, 

God hath deprived her of wisdom. — Job xxxix, 


2. To hinder from possessing or enjoying ; to des» 


8. In algebra, 
duction of 


(See Dernive.] That may be 


From his face I shall be hid, deprived 

Of his blessed countenance. Milton, 
This use of the word is not legitimate, but common.) 
- To free or release from.. | Spenser. 

4, To divest of an ecclesiastical preferment, dig» 
nity, or office ; to divest of orders, as a bishop, preb» 
end, or vicar. : 

DE-PRIV’ED, pp. Bereft ; divested ; hindered ; stripped 
of office or dignity ; deposed ; degraded. 

DE-PRIVE/MENT, n. The state of losing or being 
_ deprived. 

DE-PRIV’ER, n. He or that which deprives or be- 
reaves. 

DE-PRIV'ING, ppr. Bereaving; taking away what is 
possessed ; divesting ; hindering from enjoying ; de- 

osing, 

DEPTH. n. [from deep.} Deepnéss; the distance of 
measure of a thing from the surface to the bottom, 
or to the extreme part downwaid ot inward. The 
dépth of a river may be ten feet. The depth of the 
ocean is unfathomable. The depth of a wound may 
be aninch. Ina vertical direction, depth is a aby 

2. A deep place. [to highs, 

3. The sea ; the ocean. 

The depth closed me round about, — Jonah ii. 

4: The abyss; a gulf of infinite profundity. 

‘When he set a compass on the face of the depth, — Prov. vil. 

5. The middie of a season ; as, the depth of winter ; 
or the middle, the darkest or stillest part ; as, the depth 
of night; or the inner part, a part remote from the 
border ; as, the depth of a wood or forest. 

6. Abstruseness; obscurity; that which is not 
easily explored ; as, the depth of & science. 

7. Unsearchableness ; infinity. 

O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge @ 

God ! — Rom. xi. 

8. The breadth and depth of the love of Christ, are 
its vast extent. * 

9. Profoundness ; extent of penetration, or of the 
capacity of penetrating ; as, depth of understanding ; 
depth of skill. the ce mt 

10. The depth of asquadron or battalion, isthe num 
ber of men ina file, which forms the extent from the 
front to the rear ; as, a depth of three men orsix men. 

11. Depth of a sail, the extent of the square sails 

from the head-rope to the foot-rope, or the length of 
the after-leech ofVa stay-sail or boom-sail. Jar. Dich 


DEPTH’LESS, a. Having no depth. Coleridge | 

DE-PU'/CE-LATE, v. t. To deflour; to bereave of 
virginity. 

DE-PULSE’, v.t. To drive away. Cockeram. 


DE-PULS’/ED, (de-pulst’,) pp. Driven away. 
DE-PUL/SION, zn. [L. depulsio; deand pee to drive,}. 
A driving or thrusting away. [See Repuxsion.} 
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DE-PUL'SO-RY, a. Driving or thrusting away ; avert- ) DE-RAIGN/ 


ing. 
DEP'U-RATE, v. t. [Fr. depurer; It. depurare; Sp. 
dtpurar: frum deand pus, purcs.] 
‘To purify ; to free frum impurities, heterogencous 
matter, ur feculence ; @ chemical teri. 
DEP'U-RA-TED, pp. or a. Purified from heterogene- 
ous matter, or from impurities Burke. 
DEP’U-RA-TING, ppr Purifying; freeing from im- 


itrities. 

DEP_U-RA’TION, n. The act of purifying or freeing 
fluids from heteroges.cous matter. This is done by 
decantation, when the feculent matter is deposited 
en the bottom of the vessel; or by despnmation, ef- 
Neg by builing or fermentation, and skimming ; or 

y filtration ; or by fining or clarification. Parr. 

2. The cleansing of a wound’ from impure matter. 

DEP'U-RA-TO-RY, a. Cleansing; purifying; or 
tending. to purify. A depuratury fever, is a fever 
that expels morbid matter by a free perspiration. 

PE-POREL’, v.t. Todepurate. [Not used.] 

DEP-U RI’ TION, (dep-yu-rish’un,) x. ‘The removal 
Of impurities in the humors of the body ; the clarifi- 
ention of a liquid. Gilbert. 

DEP--TA/TION, n. [Fr. id; It. deputazione; Sp. 
diputucion. See Derute.] 

I. The act of appointing a substitute or represent- 
ative to act for another; the act of appointing and 

nding a deputy or substitute to transact business 
Yor another, as his agent, either with a special-coin- 
mission and authority, or with general powers. This 
word may be used for the election of representatives. 
to a legislature ; but more generally it is employed to 
express the appointinent of a special agent or com- 
missioner, by an individual or public body, to trans- 
act a particular business. 

2. A special commission or authority to act aS the 
substitute of another ; as, this inan acts by deputation 
from the sheriff. 

3. The person deputed ; the person or persons au- 
thorized and sent to transact business for another ; 
as, the general sent a deputation to the enemy to offer 
terms of peace, 

OE-POTE’, v.t. [Fr. deputer; It. deputare; Port. de- 

 putar; Sp. diputar ; L. deputo, but differently applied ; 
de and puto. The primary sense of puto is to thrust, 
throw, send; but it has various applications. Sce 
Class Bd, No. 13, 19.) 

To uppoint asa substitute or agent to act for an- 
other; to appoint and send with a specia) commission 
or authority to transact business in anather’s name. 
The sheriff deputes a man to serve a writ. 

*Phere is no man deputed by the king to hear. —2 Sam. xv, 

The bishop may depute a priest to inister the sucrament. 

3 Ayliffe. 

OE-POT’ED, pp. or a. Appointed as a substitute ; ap- 
poihted and sent with special authority to act for 
another. 

DE-POT’ING, ppr. Appointing .ds a substitute ; ap- 
pointing and sending with a special commission to 
transact bisiness for another. _ 

DEP’U-TIZE, v. t. To appoint a deputy ; to empower 

:to act fur another, as asheriff. [Mot used in Eng., 
and very little in the U.S. 

DEP/U-TY, x. [Fr. deputé.] 

1. A person appointed or elected to act for another, 
especially a person sent with a special commission to 
act in the place of another; a lieutenant ; a viceroy. 
A prince sends a deputy toa diet or council, to repre- 

\sent him and: his dominions. A sheriff appoints a 
deputy to execute the duties of his office. The towns 
in New England send deputies to the legislature. In 
the latter sense, a deputy has general powers, and it 
is more common to use the word representatwe. 

2. In law, one that exercises an office in another’s 
right, and the forfeiture or misdemeanor of such 
deputy shall cause the person he represents to lose 
his office. Philips. 

DEP’ U-TY-C€OL-LEET/OR, n. A person appuinted 
to perform the duties of a collector of the customs in 
lace of the collector. 

DEP/U-TY-MAR’/SHAL, n. One appointed to act in 
the place of the marshal. 

DEP’U-TY-POST’MAS-TER, zn. A person who is 
appointed to act as postmaster, in subordination to 
the postn:aster-general 

DEP'U-TY-SHER’IFF, xn. A person deputed or au- 
thorized to perform the duties of the sheriff, as his sub- 
stitute. In like manner, we use deputy-commissary, 


uty-paymaster, &c. 
peauantT [-TATE, v. t. To diminish the quantity 
of. [Wot in use.] 

DER, prefixed to names of places, may be from Sax. 
deor, a wild beast, or from dur, water. “ 
Yen I-NATE,v. t. [Fr. deraciner ; d@ and racine, 

a root. 
To pluck up by the roots; to extirpate. plaae 


useil, 

DE RACT-NA-TED, pp. Plucked up by the roots; 
extirpated, 

DE-RAC’I-NA-TING, ppr. Tearing up by the roots; 
extirpating. 

DE-RAC-I-NA/TION, 2, The act of pulling up by the 
roots. Maunder. 


‘DER/BY-SHIRE-SPAR, nx. 


VER 


t. [Norm. derener, de- 
rewrner, deraigner, Or de- 


4, = ie 

DE-RAIN’, ’{ (e-rane’,) } u 
rainer.] 

Tou prove ; to justify ; to vindicate, as an assertion ; 
to clear one’s self. [An old law term, nuw disused.) 

DU-RAIGN’MENT, i a Theact of deraining ; proof; 

DE-RAIN’MENT, justification. 

A like word was formerly used in the sense of dis- 
ordering, derangement, a dixcharge from a_profes- 
sion, or departure from a.religious order, [F'r. de- 
ranger; de and ranger.) ; 

DE-RANGE’, v. t. [Fr. deranger; de and ranger, to 
set in order, from rung, rank ; Arm. direncqa.] 

1. To put out of order; to disturb the regular or- 
der of ; to throw into confusion ; as, to derange the 
plans of a communder, or the affairs of ‘a nation. 

I had Jong supposed that nothing could derange or interrupt the 

course of putrcfiction. ooisier, Tran, 

2. To embarrass ; to disotder ; as, his private af- 
fairs are deranved. 

3. To disorder the intéllect ; to disturb the regular 
operations of reason. 

4..To remove from place or office, as the personal 
staff of a principal military officer. Thus, when a 
general officer resigns or is removed from office, the 
personal staff, appointed by himself, are said to be 
deranged. W. H. Sumner. 

DE-RANG’ED, pp. ora. Put gut of order; disturb- 
ed; embarrassed ; confused; disordered in mind; 
delirious ; distracted. 

DE-RANGE/MENT, xn. A putting out of order; dis- 
turbance of regularity or regular course ; eimbarrass- 
ment. Washington. 

2. Disorder of the intellect or reason ; deliriuin ; in- 
sanity; as, a derangement of the mental organs. Paley. 

DE-RANG'ING, ppr. Putting out of order; disturb- 
ing regularity: or regular course; embarrassment ;, 
confusion. Hamilton. 

2. Disordering the rational powers. 

DE-RAY’, v. t. {from the French.] Tumult; disor- 
der; merriment. [JVut in use.] Douglas. 
Fluor spar, or fluorid of 
calciim, a beautiful mineral, found in Derbyshire, 
England, and wrought into vases and other orna- 

mental work, Brande, 

DERE, v.t, [Sax. derian } 

To hurt. [ Obs. 

DER/E-LI€T, a. [L. derelictus, derclinguo; de and re- 
linguo, to leave, re and linguo, id. Class Lg.] 

Left ; abandoned. 

DER’E-LI€T, rn. In law, an article of goods, or any 
commodity, thrown away, relinquished, or aban- 
doned by the owner. 

2. A tract of land left dry by the sea, and. fit for 
cultivation or use. E 

DER-E-LI€’TION, 2x. [L. derelictio.] 

1. The act of leaving with an intention not to re- 
claim; an utter forsaking ; abundoument. 

2. The state of being left, or abandoned. 

3. A leaving or receding froin ; us, the dereliction 
of the sea. Blackstone. 

DE-RIDE’, v. t. [L. derideo; de and rideo, to laugh; 
It. deridere. In Fr, derider*is to unwrinkle; from 
ride, @ Wrinkle. Probably the primary sense of L. 
video is, to wrinkle, to grin.} 

To laugh at in contempt; to turn to ridicule or 
make sport of; to mock; to treat with scorn ‘by 
Jaughter, 

The Pharisees also — derided him. — Luke xvi. . 

Some, who adore Newton for his fluxions, deride ‘him for his 

religion. Berkeley. 

DE-RID’ED, pp. Laughed at in contempt; mocked ; 
ridiculed. =~ 

DE-RID’/ER, 2. One who laughs at another in con- 
tempt ; a mocker; a scoffer. Hooker. 

2. A droll or buffoon. 

DE-RID’LNG, ppr. Laughing at with contempt ; mock- 
ing , ridiculing. 

DE-RID/ING-LY, adv. By way of derision or mock- 

DER’ING, pyr. Hurting; injuring. [Jot used.] _ [ery. 

DE-RIS'/LON, (de-rizh’un,) x. [L. derisio. “See Dr- 
RIDE. 

1. the act of laughing at in contempt. 

2. Contempt manifested by laughter ; scorn 

I am in derision daily, — ler. xx. 


3. An object of derision or contempt; a laughing- 
stock, : 
I was a derision to all my peoyle,— Lam. iii. 
DE-RISIVE, a. Containing derision ; mocking ; rid- 
iculing. 

Derisive taunts, Pope. 
DE-RI/STVE-LY, adv. With mockery or contempt. 
DE-RI'SIVE-NESS, rn. The state of being derisive. 
DE-RISO-RY, a. Mocking; ridiculing. Shaftesbury. 
DE-RIV'A-BLE, a. [See Dertve.] That may be de- 

rived ; that may be drawn, or received, as from a 
source. Income is derivable from land, money, or 
stocks. 

2. That may be received from ancestors; as, an 
estate derivabic from an ancestor. , 

3. That may be drawn, as from premises; deduci- 
ble ; a8, an argument derivable from facts or preced- 
ing propositions. 


Hooker. 


DER 


4. That may be drawu from a radical word ; as, 9 
word dermable from an Oriental root. 

DE-RIV’A-BLY, adv. By derivation. 

DER/I-VATE, a. (L. derwwatus.] 

A word derived from unuther, 
DER’I-VATE, v. & [L.-derivo.} 

To derive. 
DER'I-VA-TED, pp. 
DER'I-VA-TING, ppr. Deriving. 

DER-I-VA'TION, n.  [L. derivatio,) 

1. The act of deriving, drawing, or receiving from 

a source ; as, the derivation of an estate from ancess, 
tors, or of profits from capital, or of truth or facts: 
from antiquity. ig 

2. In grammar, the drawing or tracing of a word. 
from its root or original; as, derivation is from the 
L. derivo, and the latter from revus, a stream. 

3. A drawing from, or turning aside from, a natu, 
ral course or channel; as, the derivation of watef | 
from its channel by lateral drains. { 

4. A drawing of humors from one part of the body 
to another; as, the derivation of humors from the’ 
eye, by a blister on the neck. 

5. The thing derived or deduced. Glancille. 

DE-RIV’A-TIVE, a. Derived ; taken or having pro- 
ceeded from another or something preceding ;/sec- 
ondary ; as, a deyivative perfection ; a derivative con- 
veyance, as a release. Blackstone. 

2. A derjvetive chord, in music, is one derived 
from a fundamental chord. 

DE-RIV'A-TIVE, x. That which is derived ; a word 
which-takes its origin in another word, or is formed 
from it. “Thus, depravity is a derwative from the L. 
depravo, and acknowledge, from knowledge, and this 
from know, the primitive word. 

2. In music, a chord not fundamental. 
DE-RIV'A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a derivative manner} 

by derivation. 

DE-RIV’A-TIVE-NESS, 1. The state of being derive 
ative. 

DE-RIVE’, v. t. [L. derivo; de and rivus, a stream; 
Fr. derwver ; Sp. derivar ; It. derivare.) 

1. To draw from, as in a regular course or ’chan- 
nel; to receive from a-source’by a regular convey- 
ance. The heir derives an cstate from his ancestors, 
We derive from .Adam mortal bodies and natures 
prone to sin. 

2. To draw or receive, as from a source or origin. 
We derive. ideas from the senses, and instruction 
from good books. 

3. To deduce or draw, as froma root, or primitive 
word. A hundred words are often derived fron a 
single monosyllabic reot, and sometimes a much 
greater number. 

4.-To turn from its natural course; to divert; as, 
to derive water from the main channel or current 
into-lateral rivulets. 

5. To communicate from one to another by descent, 

An excellent: disposition is derived to your lordship from your 

parents. Felton. 
6,.To spread in various directions; to cause to flow. 

The streams of justice were derived into every. part of the 
F kingdom. Davies. 
DE-RIVE’, v. %. To come or proceed from. {Vot 

common.] ; 


Stuart, 


Derived. 


Power from heaven derives. Prior. 

DE-RIV’ED, pp. or a. Drawn, as from a source ; dee 
duced; received; regularly conveyed ; descended; 
communicated ; transmitted. 

DE-RIV/ER, n. One who derives, or draws from 9 
source. South. 
DE-RIV'ING, ppr. Drawing; receiving; deducing; 

communicating ; diverting or turning into -another 

DERM, x. [Gr. deppa, skin.] channel, 

The organized tegument, or natura} covering of an 
animal, 

DERM/AL, a. [Gr. depya, skin.] 

Pertaining to skin ; consisting of skin. Fleming, 

DERN_ATIIC, | a. “Pertaining to the ski 

DERM'A-TINE, Boe eae 

DERM/A-TOID, a. [Gr. depua, skin, and ecdus, form.) 

Like the skin, without being skin, 

DERM-A-TOL/O-GIST, rn. One who discourses on 
the skin and its diseases. 

DERM-A-TOL’O-GY,n. [Gr. depya, skin, and Aoyos, 
discourse.] A treatise or history of the &kin and its 
diseases. 

DERM/OID, a, Resembling skin ; dermatoid, 

DERM-SKEL/E-TON, n. [Gr. depxa and cxeXeroy, 
skin-skeleton.] A term applied to the outward 
case or covering of numerous classes of animals, as 
the lobster, &c. This coVverinr not only protects the 
soft parts of the body from injury, but acts as a fixed 

int of attachment for dhe moving powers, as the 
internal skeleton does }rother animals, Brande. 

DERN, a. [Sax. dearn. : 

Solitary ; sad; cruel. [005.] More. 

DERN/FUL, a. Sad; mournful. ee 

DER‘NI-ER, (der’ni-er or dern-yar’,) a. a Last ; 
final ; ultimate ; as, the dernier resort. [I not 
that it is used in any other phrase, 

DERN’LY, adv. Sadly; mournfully. [Obds-] More, 

DER!O-GATE, v. t. rh derogo; de and rogo, to asl; 
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DES 


to:propose. In ancient Rome, rogo was used in pro- 

posing new laws, and derogo, in repealing sume sec- 

tion of alaw. Hence the sense is, ta take from or 
annul a part. Class Rg.] 

1, To repeal, annul, or destroy the force and effect 
of some part of a law or established rule; to lessen 
the extent of a law ; distinguished from abrogate. 

By several contrary customs, many of the civil and canon laws 

are controlled and derogated, fale. 

2. To lessen the worth of a person or thing; to 
disparage. j 

{in the foregoing senses, the word is now seldom 
used, ( 
pEo-CATE, v. i. To take away; to detract; to 

lessen by taking away a part; as, say nothing to 

Gerogate from the merit or reputation of a brave nran. 

[ The word is generally used in this sense.] 

2. To act beneath one’srank, place, or birth. [Un- 
usual. | Shalt. 
DER/O-GA-TED, pp. Diminished in value ; degraded ; 

damaged. [Shakspeare uses DeRocate in this sense.] 

DER/O-GATE-LY, adv. Ip a manner to lessen or 
take from. : Shak, 

DER'O-GA-TING, ppr. Annulling a part; lessening 
by taking from. 

DER-O-GA'/TION, n. The act of annulling or revok- 
ing a law, or some part of it. More generally, the 
act of taking away or destroying the valué or effect 
of ary thing, or of limiting its extent, or of restrain- 
ing its operation ; as, an act of parliament is passed 
in derogation of the king’s prerogative ; we can not 
do any thing in derogation of the moral law. 

2..The act of taking something from merit, repu- 
tation, or honor ; a lessening of value or estimation ; 
detraction ; disparagement ; with from or of as, I 
gay not this " derogation of Virgil; let nothing be 
said in derogutfon from his merit. 

DE-ROG/A-TIVE, a. Derogatory. [The latter is 
mostly used. ] 

DE-ROG!A-TO-RI-LY, adv. Ina detracting manner. , 

DE-ROG'A-TO-RI-NESS, 2. The quality of being 
derogatory. ; ‘ 

DE-ROG!A-TO-RY, a.\. Detracting or tending to les- 
sen by taking something from ; that lessens the ex- 
tent, effect, or Value; with to. Let us entertain no 
opinions derogatory to the honor of God, or his moral 
government. 
merit of our neighbor. 

2. A derogatory clause, in a testament, is a sentence 
or secret character inserted by the testator, of which 
he reserves the knowledge to himself, with a condi- 
tion that no will he may make hereafter shall be 
valid, unless this clause is inserted word for word ; 
a precaution to guard against later wills-extorted by 
violence, or obtained by suggestion. Encyc. 

DER’RICK, x, An instrument or contrivance for rais- 
ing heavy weights by means of a pulley. It is differ: 
ently constructed; according to circumstances. 


Brande. 
DER'RING, a. Daring. [ot in use.] Spenser. 
Device. {n. ‘{Persian.] A Turkish or Persian 


monk, who professes extreme poverty, and leads an 
austere life. . Encyc. 
DES’/EANT, n. [Sp. discante, discantar; dis and L. 
. canto, to sing. 
different sense.] 
}. A song or tune composed in parts. 
2. A song or tune with various modulations. 


The wakeful nightingale - 


All night long her amorous descant sung. Milton, 


3. A discourse ; discussion ; disputation ; animad-| 


Version, comment, or a series of comments, 

4. The art of composing music in- several parts. 
Descant is plain, figurative, and double. 

Plain descant, is the groundwork of musical com- 
positions, consisting in the orderly disposition of con- 
cords, answering to simple counterpoint. 

Figurative or florid descant, is that part of an air in 
which some discords are concerned. 

Double descant, is when the parts are so contrived, 
that the treble may be made the base, ‘and the base 
the treble.. Bailey. Encyc. 

DES-€ANT’, ry. i. To run a division or variety with 
the voice; on a musicat ground in*true measure ; to 
sing. ‘ Bailey, Johnson. 

2, To discourse ; to comment; to make a variety 
xf remarks ; to animadvert freely. . 

‘A virtuous man should be pleased to find people descanting on 

his actions, 3 Addison, 
DES-€ANT’ER, x. One who descants. 
DES-CANT’ING, ppr. Singing in parts or with vari- 
ous modulations ; discoursing freely ; commenting, 
DES-€ANT'ING, x, Remark; conjecture. Burnet. 
DE-SCEND’, (de-send’,) v. i, [L. descendo; de and 
scardo, to climb; W. discynu, from cynu, to rise, 
con, top; It. discendere ; Fr. descendre; Sp. descender ; 
Arm. disgern. The ~oot cwn is from extending, 
shooting, thrusting, as gin in begin.] ; 
1, To move or pass from a higher to a lower place ; 


Let us say nothing derogatory to the: 


(See Cant.) The Fr. dechanter has a 


DES 


or of body. We descend un the feet, on wheels, or by | DE-SERIBE’, v. t. 


faHing. A torrent descends from a mountain. 
The rains descended, and the floods came, — Matt, vii, 
2. To go down, or ta enter. 
He shall descend into battle and perish. — 1 Sam. xxvi, 
3. To come suddenly ; to fall violently. 


And on the suitors let thy wrath descend. Pope. 
4. To go in; to epter. 
He, with honest meditations fed, 
Into himself descended. Milton. 
5. To rush; ta invade, as an enemy. 
The Grecian flect descending on the town. Dryden, 


6. To proceed from a source or original; to be de-| 


rived. The beggar may descend from a prince, and a 
prince frum a beggar. 

7. To proceed, as from father to son; to pass from 
a preceding possessor, in the order of lineage, or 
according to the laws of succession or inheritance 
Thus, an inheritance descends to the son or next of 
kin ; a crown descends to the heir. 

8. To pass from general to particular considera- 
tions; as, having explained the gencral subject, we 
will descend to particulars, 

9. To come down from an elevated or honorable 
station ; in a figurative sense. Flavitts is an honqra- 
ble man; he can not descend to acts of meanness. 

10. In music, to fall in sound; to pass from any 
note to another less acute or shrill, or fram sharp to 

late. |: _ Rousseau. 

DE-SCEND’, v.t. ‘To walk, move, or pass downward 
on a declivity ; as; to descend a hill; to descend an 
inclined plain. [But this may be considered as 
elliptical, on or along being understood. ] 

DE-SCEND'ANT, n. [Fr. descendant ;*L. descendens.] 

Any person proceeding from an ancestor in any 
degree ; issue; offspring, in the line of generation, 
ad infinitum. We are all the descendants of Adam 
and Eve. 

DE-SCEND’ED, pp. Moved downward from a hight ; 

.. proceeded from a source, as a son from a father. 

DE-SCEND’ENT, a. Descénding ; falling; sinking. 

2. Proceeding from an original or ancestor. Pupe. 

DE-SCEND-I-BIL/L-TY, xn. The quality of being de- 
scendible, or capable of being transmitted from an- 
cesturs ; as, the descendibility of an estate or of a 
crown, , Blackstone, 

DE-SCEND'I-BLE, a. That may be descended or 
passed down ; as, the hilt is deseendible, 

2. That may descend from an ancestor to an heir; 
as, a descendible estate. 

DE-SCEND’ING, ppr. or a, Movunf downward ; pro- 
ceeding from an ancestor, , 
DE-SCEN’SION, (de-sen/shun, n.° ['L. descensio.] 

1. The act of going.downwatd ; descent; a falling 
orsinking declension ; degradation. 

2. In astronomy, right descensien is the arc of the 
equator which descends, with the sign or star, below 
the horizon of a right sphere. Barlow. 

* Oblique descension, is the arc of the equator which 
descends, with the sign_or star, below the horizon of 
an oblique sphere. | Barlow. 
DE-SCEN’SION-AL, a. Pertaining to descent, 
DE-SCEN'SIVE, a. Descending ; tending downward ; 
having power to descend. Sherwood.. 
DE-SCEN-SO’RI-UM, n. A chemical furnace. 
DE-SCENT”, (de-sent’,) n. [Fr. descente; L. descensus.] 

1. The act of descending ; the act of passing frony 
a higher to a lower place, by any form of motion, as 
by walking, riding, rolling, sliding, sinking, or 
falling. | 

2, Inclination downward; obliquity ; slope; de- 
clivity ; as, the descent of a hill, or a roof. 

3. Progress downward ; as, the descent from higher 
to lower orders of beings. Locke. 
4. Fall from a higher to a lower state or station. 

: Milton. 

5. A landing from ships; invasion of troops from 
the sea; as, to make a descent on Cuba. 

6. A passing from an ancestor to an heir; transmis- 
sion by succession or inheritance; as, the descent of 
an estate or a title from the father to the son. _De- 
scent is lineal, when it proceeds directly from the 
father to the son, and frum the son to the grandson ; 
collateral, when it proceeds from a man to his brother, 
nephew, or other collatzral representative. 

7. A proceeding frsm an original or progenitor. 

he Jews boast cf their descent from Abrahain. 
Hence, 

8. Birth; extraction; lincage; as, a noble descent, 

. A generation ; a single degree in the scale of 
genealogy ; distance from the common ancestor. 


No man is a thousand descents from Adam, Hooker. 
10. Offspring ; issue; descendants, 
The eare of our descent perplexes most, Milton. 


11. A rank in the scale of subordination. 

12, Lowest place. 

13. In music, a passing from a note or sound-to one 
more grave or less acute. 


Milton. 
Shak, 


to move, come, or go downward; to fall; to sink;| DE-S€RIB’A-BLE, c. That may be described; capa- 


to run or flow down ; applicable to any kind of motion 


ble of description. 


| DES’E-€RA-TED, pp. or a. 


DES 


[L. describo; de and seribo, to 
write ; Sp. describir; It. descrivere; Fr. decrire; Army 
discriva. See Scrine.]} 

1, To delineate or mark the form or figure ; as, to 
describe a circle by the compasses. 

2. To make or exhibit a figure by motion ; as, & 
star describes a circle or an ellipsis in the heavens, 

3. To show or represent to others in words; to 
communicate an idea of a thing, by naining its na 
ture, form,, or properties. The poet describes the 
Trojan horse; the .historian describes the battle of 
Pharsalia ; the<noralist describes the effects of corrupt 
miners; the geographer describes countries aud 
Cities, 

4. To repr sent by signs. A deaf and dumb man 
may describe a distant object; our passions may be 
described by external motions. 

5. To draw a plan; to represent by lines and other 
marks on paper, or other material ; as, to describe the 
surface of the earth by a map or chart. 

6. To give a clear and vivid exhibition in language; 
as, Milton describes with uncommon force and beauty. 

7. To define laxly. Gray, 

DE-SERIB’ED, pp. Represented in form by marks 
or figures; delineated; represented bg words or 
signs. 

DE-SERIB/ER, n. One who describes by mafes, words, 
or signs. - 

DE-SERIB'ING, ppr. Representing the form or figure 
of, by lines or marks ; communicating a view of, by 
words or signs, or by naming the nature and prope 
erties, 

DE-SE€RI/ED, pp. Egpied ; discove 
ered, seven. 

DE-SERTER, n. [See Descry.] One who espies oF 
discovers ; a discoverer ; a detecter, Crashaw. 

DE-SERIP/TION, n.  [L. descriptio.] 

. The act of delineating, or representing the figure 
of any thing by a plan, to be presented to the eye. 

2. ‘The figure or appearance of any thing deline- 
ated, ur represented by. visible lines, marks, colors, 
&c. ; as, the description of a country, or of Suluinon’s 
temple. : 

3. The act of representing a thing by words or by 
signs, or the passage containing such representation 5 
a representation of nameés, nature, or properties, that 
gives to another a view of the thing. Humer abounds 
with beantiful and striking descriptions, Hence, , 

4. A definition. All definitions must be less per- 
fect descriptions of a material thing, than a visible 
figure or delineation, 5 

5. The qualities expressed in a representation ; aS, 
aman of this description. Burke, 

Hence, F z 

6. The persons having the qualities expressed ; & 
class of persons to whuin a description is applicable, 
or who are in a similar condition, 

The secretary proceeds to examine, whether a difference ought 
to be permitted to remain beqween thein and another. des 
scription of public creditors. Hamilton, 

Persous of ditterent deseryptions. Scott, 

DE-SERIP/TIVE, a. Containing description; tends 
ing to describe ; having the quality of representing ; 
as, a descriptive figure; a descriptive narration; @ 
story descriptive of the age. 

Descriptive geometry, consists in the application of 
geometrical rules to the representation of the figurea 
and various relations uf the forms of bodies accord- 
ing to certain conventional methods, Brande. 

DE-SERIP/TIVE-LY, ac». By description. 

DE-S€RIP’/TLVE-NESS, n. State of being descrip- 


[See Descry.] 


tive. 3 
DE-SERY’, v. t. [Norm. descrier or discriver, and dis- 
cever; to discover. ] 

1. To espy ; to explore; to examine by observa- 

On. : 
¥ The house of Joseph sent to descry Bethel, —Judges I, 

2. To detect; to find out; to discover any thing 
concealed. i 

3. To see; to behold; to have a sight of from & 
distance ; as, the seamen descricd land. 

4, To give notice of something. suddenly discov- 
ered. [Wot in use.] Hall. 
DE-SERY’, n. ‘The thing descried, as an army seen 
ata distance. [Unusual.] Shak. 

DE-SERWY'ING, ppr. Discovering ; espying. 
DES’/E-€RATE, v. t. [L. desecro; de and sacro, to 
consecrate, from sacer, sacred.] . 

1, To divert from a sacred purpose or appropria- 
tion ; opposed to consecrate; as, to desecrate a dune 
‘ion to a church. - 

2. To divest of a sacred character or office. 

The clergy can not ‘suffer corporal punishment, without being 

previously desecrated. © Tooke’s Russia. 
Diverted from a sacred. 
purpose or appropriation , divested of a sacred chare 
acter or office. E 
DES’E-€RA-TING, ppr. Diverting from a purpose to 
which a thing is consecrated ; divesting of a-sacred 
character or office. ¢ j 


| DES-E-CRA’/TION,-n. The act of diverting from a| 


sacred purpose or use to which a thing had been de-: 
voted; -he act of diverting from a sacred character? 
or office. 
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DES/ERT, u [L. desertus, desero; de and sero, to| DE-SIGC‘EATE or DES/IC-CATE, v.t. [L. desicco; 


“sow, plant, or scatter; Fr. desert ; Sp. desierto.] 

1. Literally, forsaken ; hence, uninhabited ; as, a 
desert isle. Hence, wild ; untilled; waste; unculti- 
vated ; as, a desert land or country. 

2. Void ; empty ; unoccupied. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
DESERT, n, [L. desertum.] 

An uninhabited ‘tract of land ; a region in its nat- 
ural state ; a wilderness; a solitude ; particularly, a 
vast sandy plain, as the deserts.of Arabia and Africa. 
But the word may be applied to an uninhabited 
country coveréd with wood. 

‘DE-SERT’, v. t. [Fr. deserter, from the adjective, and 
'~ this from the L. desertus, desero, to forsake.) 

1,-To forsake ; to leave utterly; to abandon; to 
quit with a view not to return to; as, to desert a 
friend ; to desert our country ; to desert a cause. 

. 2. To leave, without permission, a military bund, 
ora ship, in which one is enlisted; to forsake the 
service in which one is engaged, in violation of duty ; 
as, to desert the army ; to desert one’s Colors; to de- 
sert a ship. 

MWE-SERT’, v.z, To run away ; to quit a service with- 

+ out permission ; as; to desert from the army. 

(DE-SERTY, n. [from deserve.] A deserving; that 
which gives a right to reward or demands, or which 
renders liable to punishment ; merit or demerit ; that 
which entitles to a recompense of equal value, or de- 
manrids 4 punishment equal to the offense ; good con- 
ferred, or evil done, which mérits an equivalent: re- 
turn. A wise legislature will reward or.punish men 
according to their deserts. ; 

2. That which is deserved ; reward or ptinishment 


Gray. 


merited. In a future life, every man ‘will receive 


‘his desert. ; 
\DE-SERT’ED, pp. or a. Wholly forsaken ; abandon- 


ed ; Jeft. 
| PE-SERT’ER, n. A person who forsakes his cause, 
‘ his post, or his’ party or friend ; particularly, a soldier 
or seaman who quits the service without permission, 
and in violation of his engagement. 
(DE-3ERT’FUL, a. High in desert; meritorious. 
Beaum. & Fl. 
(DE-SERTIING, ppr._Forsaking utterly ; abandoning. 
DE-SER'TION, n. The act of forsaking or abandon- 
iing, as a party, a friend, a country, an army, or mil- 
‘itary band, or a ship; the act of quitting with an in- 
tention not to return. 
2. The, state of being forsaken by God; spiritual 
despondency 
The agonies of a soul under desertion. South. 
|'DE-SERT’LESS, a, Without merit or claim to favor 
| or reward. Dryden, 
‘DE-SERT'LESS-LY, adv. Undeservedly. Beaum. & Fl. 
DESERT RIA” n. A female who deserts. Milton. 
\\DE-SERVE’, (de-zérv!,) v. t. [L. deservio; de and ser- 
vio, to Serve. The Fr. deservir is not used.] 
4 To merit; to be worthy of; applied to good or 
e010 
2. To merit by labor or services; to have a just 


claim to an equivalent for good conferred. Tie la- |}. 


{borer deserves his wages; he deserves the value of 
(bis services. ; 

3. To merit by good actions or qualities in gen- 
eral; to be worthy of; on account of exceilence. 
The viftuous man deserves esteem and commenda- 
tion. A work of value deserves praise. 

4. To be worthy of, in a bad sense; to merit by an 
evil act ; as, to deserve'blame or punishment, 

God exaéteth of thee less than thine iniquity deserveth. — Job xi. 


DE-SERVE’, (de-zerv’,) v.i. To merit ; to be worthy 

. of or deserving; as, he deserves well or ill of his 
neighbor. 

‘DE-SERV/ED, pp..or a. Merited ; worthy of. 

DE-SERV’ED-LY, adv. Justly ; according to -desert, 
whether of good or evil. A man may be deservedly 
praised, blamed, or punished. 

DE-SERV’ER, n. He who deserves or merits; one 
who is worthy of; wsed generally ina good sense. 

2 Dryden, 

DE-SERV/ING, ppr. Meriting; having a just claim 
‘to reward ; justly meriting punishment. 

2. a. Worthy of reward or praise; meritorious ; 
possessed of good qualities that entitle to approba- 
tion ;"as, a deserving officer. 

DE-SERVING, n The act of meriting; desert; 
* merit. 
If ye have done to him according to the deserving of his hands, 
~— Judges ix, 


DESERVINGLY, adv. Meritoriously; with just 
ese 
DES-HA-BILLE', (des-a-bil’,) n, [Fr., from de and 
et to clothe. I have restored the true orthog- 
taphy. 
An undress; a loose morning dress ; hence, any 
home dress ; as, the lady is in deshabille. 
DE-SI€’/EANT, a, [See Destccare.] Drying. 
BE-SI€/CANT, n. A medicine or application that. 
dries a sore. Wiseman. 
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de and sicco, to dry.] 

To dry ; to exhaust of moisture ; to exhale or re- 
move moisture from. 

DE-SI€/EATE or DES'IC-CATE, v. t. To become 
dry. Bacon, Hale. 

DE-SI€’/€A-TED, pp. Dried. 

DE-SI€'/€A-TING, ppr. Drying; exhausting moisture. 
DES-I€-€A/TION, 2. The act of making dry; the 
state of being dried, ; Bacon. 
DE-SI€/€A-TIVE, zn. .An application which tends to 

dry up secretions. 

DE-SI€/€A-TIVE, a. Drying; tending to dry; that 
has the power to dry. ‘ 

DE-SID/ER-ATE, v. t. [from the L.] To want; to 
miss. Brougham. 

DE-SID/ER-A-TIVE, a. Denoting desire ; as, desid- 
erative verbs. 

DE-SID-ER-A!TUM, n.; pl. DestpErata. [L. desid- 
eratus, -um, from desidero, to desire.] 

That which ig*desired ; that which is not pos- 
sessed, but which is desirable ; any perfection or im- 
provement which is nted. The longitude is a 
desideratum in navigation. A tribunal to settle na- 
tional disputes without*war is a great desideratum.. 

DE-SID'I-OSE, a. Idle; lazy. 

DE-SIGN’, (de-sine! or de-zine’,) v. t. [L. designo; de 
and signo, to seal or stamp, that is, to set or throw; 
Sp. designar, disenar; It. designare, disegnare; Fr. 
designer, dessiner.] 

1. To delineate a form or figure by drawing the 
Mera to sketch; asin painting and other works 
of art. 

2. To plan; to form an outline or. representation 
of any thing. Hence, 

3./To project; to form an idea, as a scheme. 
Hence, 

4. To purpose or intend ; as, a man designs to 
write an essay, or to study law. 

5. To mark out by tokens. [Mot used.] Locke. 

6. To intend to apply or appropriaté; with for; 
as, we design this ground fora garden, and that for 
a park. The word design may include an adapting 
or planning a thing for a purpose, or mere intention 
or scheme of the mind, which implies a plan. The 
father designs his son for the profession of the law, 
or for the ministry. It was formerly followed by to, 
but this use is now uncommon. 

DE-SIGN’, (de-sine! or de-zine’,) x. [Fr. dessein.] 

1. A plan or representation of a thing by an out- 
line; sketch; general view; first idea represented 
by visible lines, as in painting or architecture. 

2. ‘A scheme or plan in the mind. A wise man is 

distinguished by the judiciousness.of his designs. . 

3. Purpose ; intention; aim; implying a scheme 


or plan in the mind. It is my design to educate my_ 


son for the bar. 
4, The idea or scheme intended to be expressed by 
an artist; as, the designs of medals. ddison. 
5. In manufactories, the figures with which work- 
men enrich their stuffs, copied from painting or 
draughts. ; Encyc. 
6. In music, the invention and conduct of the sub- 
ject; the disposition of every part, and the general 
order of the whole. Rousseau. 
DE-SIGN’A-BLE, de-sin'a-bl or de-zin’a-bl,) a. Ca- 
pable of being designed or marked out. 
2. Distinguishable, Dighy. 
DES/IG-NATE, v.t. [L. designo, designatum.] 


1. To mark out or show, so.as to make known ; to | 


indicate by visible lines, marks, description, or some- 
thing known and determinate ; as, to designate the 
limits of a country ; the limits are designated on the 
map; designate the spot where a star appears in the 
heavens ; designate the place where our- ancestors 
first landed. 

2. To 
dication ; as, to be able to designate every individual 
who was concerned in a riot. 

3. To appoint ; to select or distinguish for a partic- 
ular purpose ; to-assign ; with for ; as, to designate an 
officer for the command of a station ; or with to; as, 
this captain was designated to that station. : 

DESIGNATE, a. Appointed; marked out. [Little 
wsed. 

DES/IG-NA-TED, pp. Marked out ; indicated ; shown ; 
pointed out ; appointed. 

DES'IG-NA-TING,- ppr. - Marking out; indicating; 
pointing out; appointing. 


DES-IG-NA/TION, n. The act of pointing or marking 


out by signs or objects; as, the designation of an es- 
tate by boundaries.’ i ; 
2. Indication; a showing or pointing; a distin- 
guishing from others. 
3. Appointment; direction; as,a claim to a throne 
grounded on the designation of a predecessor:. 
4, Appointment; a selecting and appointing; as- 
signment ; as, the designation of an officer to a par- 
5. Import; distinct application. [ticular command. 
Finite and infinite are pee attributed in theif’ first designa- 
tion to things which have parts, L fZacke. 
DES’/IG-NA-TIVE, a. Serving to designate or indi- 
: ‘ Pritchard. 


cate. 
DES/IG-NA-TOR, n. A Roman officer who assigried | 


.DE-SIGN'ED-LY, adv. 


point out; to distinguish from others by in-- 


DES 


to each person his rank and place in public shows 
and ceremonies. 


DES'/IG-NA-TO-RY, a. That which designates. 
DE-SIGN’ED, (de-sind! or de-zind’,) 


pp. ora. Marked 
delineated ; planned ; intended. , 

By design ; purposely ; inten- 
tionally ; opposed to accidentally, ignorantly, or inad~ 


vertently. 

DE-SIGN’ER, (de-sin/er or de-zin'er,) n. One who 
designs, marks out, or plans; one who frames @ 
scheme or project ; a contriver. 

2. One who plots ; one who lays a scheme; in an 
il sense. 

DE-SIGN/FYL-NESS, n. Abundance of desi; (Vos 
used, ; : : Barrow. 
DE-SIGN/ING, (de-sin/ing or de-zin'ing,) ppr. Forms 
ing a design; planning; delineating the outline; 

drawing figures on a plane. : 

2. a. In an ill sense, artful ; insidious; intriguing 
contriving schemes of mischief; hence, deceitfi 
gee ee men are always liable to suspicion. 

DE-SIGN'ING, xn. The art of delineating ee 

: : erkeley. 

DE-SIGN/LESS, a. Without design or intention; in» 
advertent. 

DE-SIGN/LESS-LY, adv. Without design; inadvers 
tently ; ignorantly. 

DE-SIGN’MENT, n. Design; sketch; delineation. 


out ; 


: den. 
2. Design ; purpose; aim; intent; scheme. 
pris word is now little used.]  [Glanville. Shaks 
DES'I-NENUE, n. [L. desino.] . 
End ; close. Bp. Halt. 


DES/I-NENT, a. Ending; extreme; lowermost. 

DE-SIP/I-ENT, a. [L. desipiens, desipio, to dote ; de 
and sapio, to be wise.] 

Trifling ; foolish ; playful. 

DE-SIR/A-BLE, a, [See Destrz.] _ Worthy of des 
Sire; that is to be wished for with sincerity or earns 
estness. An easy address is a desirable accomplishe 
ment ; real virtue ig still more: desirable, 

2. Pleasing ; agreeable. 
“All of them desirable young men. — Ezek. xziil, 


DE-SIR/A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being desis 
able. Goodman, 
DE-SIR/A-BLY, adv. In a desirable manner. 
DE-SIRE’, n.. [Fr. desir; It desio; Sp. deseo; Ports 
desejo; Arm. desir. Qu. W., aais. i 
- 1. An emotion or excitement of thé mind, directed 
to the attainment or possession of an object from, 
which pleasure, sensual, intellectual, or spiritual, is. 
expected ; a passion excited by the love of an object, | 
or uneasiness at the want of it, and directed to its- 
attainment or possession.’ Desire is a wish to 38. 
some gratification or source of happiness which i» 
supposed to be obtainable. A wish may exist for some+ 
thing that is or is not obtainable. Desire, when di-' 
rected solely to sensual enjoyment, differs little from: 
appetite. In other languages, desire is expressed by, 
longing or reaching toward, [Gr. gpeyw, L. appeto,}. 
and when it is ardent or intense, it approaches to 
longing; but the word in English tisually expresseg 
less than longing. : 
We Spinner see your face with gitat desire.--1 Thess, 
Thou satisfiest the desines of every living thing. — Ps. cxlv. 
Desire is that internal act, which, by ene the will, make 
us proceed to action. El. of i. 
2. A prayer or request to obtain. 
He will fulfill the desire of them that fear him. — Ps, cxlv. 
3. The object of desire ; that which is desired. 
The desire of all nations shall come, — Hag. 
4, Love ;~affection. 
His desire is toward me. — Cant. vil, 
5. Appetite ; lust. 
Fulfilling the desiree ofthe flesh.» Eph. i, 
DE-SIRE’, v.t. (Fr. desirer; Arm. desira ; It. desiarey; 
or desirare; Sp. desear ;' Port. desejar ; supposed to be- 
contracted from L. desidero, from desido, to sink oF. 
settle, to want. The latter seems-tc be the primary 


shel 
1, To wish for the possession an\, enjoyme \t of, 
with a gréater or less degree of ‘ arnestnesi ; to 
covet. dt expresses less strength o' affection -han 
longing. ‘ 
‘Neither shall any man desire thy land. — Ex. xxxiv, 
Follow after charity, and desire spiritual gifts. —1 Cor. xiv. 
2. To. express a wish to obtain; to ask; to rev 
quest ;, to petition. 
Then she said, Did 1 desire a son of my Lord? —2 Kings iv. 
3. To require. [JWVotin use.] Spenser. 
DE-SIR/ED, pp..or a, Wished for; coveted ; requests 
ed; entreated. : 
DE-SIRE/LESS, a, Free from desire. Donne, 
DE-SIR/ER, n. One who desires or asks ; one who 
wishes, : 2 
DE-SIR/ING, ppr. Wishing. for; coveting; asking } 
expressing a wish ; soliciting. i 
DE-SIR/OUS, ww.’ Wishing for; wishing to obtaing 
coveting ;-solicitous to possess and enjoy. 
Be not desirous of his dainties. — Prov. xxill, 
Jesus knew they were desirous to ask him, — John xvi, 


DES 
DE‘SIR/OUS-LY, adv. With desire; with earnest 


wishes. 

DE-SIR/OUS-NESS, n, The state or affection of be- 
ing desirous. 

DE-SIST’, v. i. [L. desisto ; de and sisto, to stand.) 

To stop ; to cease to act or proceed ; to forbear ; with 

from ;'as, he desisted from his purpose ; let us desist. 

DE-SIST’/ANCE,n. A ceasing to act or proceed; a 
stopping. Boyle. 

DE-SIST’ENG, ppr. Ceasing to act or proceed. 

oe’ (de-sish’un,) x. [L. desitus.] End. 

TTI ; 

DE-SIST’IVE, a, [L, desitus.] 

Final; conclusive. [Obs.] Watts. 

DESK, n. [D. disch, a table, a dish; Sax. disc; G. 
tisch; Dan. and Sw. disk; Russ. doska; L. discus ; 
Gn dickos. See Disu. 

1. An inclining table for the use of writers and 
readers; usually made with a box or drawer under- 
neath, and sometimes with a book-case above. Pope. 

2. The pulpit in a’church, and figuratively, the 
clerical profession. The man appears well in the 
desk. Je intends one son for the bar, and another 
for the desk. i 

DESK, v. zt. Toshut up in a desk; to treasure. J. Hall. 

DESK/ED, (deskt,) pp. Shut upin a desk. 

DESK’ING, ppr. Shutting up-in a desk. 

DES’MINE, x. A mineral that crystallizes in little 
silken tufts, which accompany spinellane in the Java 
of extinct volcanoes on the banks of the Rhine. 

DES/O-LATE, a. [L. desolatus.. See the verb. 

1. Destitute or deprived of inhabitants; desert ; 
uninhabited ; denoting either stripped of inhabitants 


or never having been inhabited; as, a desolate isle ; a). 


desolate wilderness. 


J will poe the cities of Judah desolate, without an inhabitant. 
wm JOr. 1X, 


2, Laid waste ; in a ruinous condition ; neglected ; | 
estroyed ; as, desolate altars; desolate towers. Ezek. 
he 


3. Solitary ; without a companion ; afflicted, 
Tamar remained desolate in Absalom’s house. — 2 Sam. x<iif, 
Have mercy on me, for I am desolate. — Ps. xxv. 
a@ Deserted by God ; deprived of comfort. 

My heart within me is desolate. — Ps. exliii, 


DES/O-LATE, v. t. [L. desolo, desolatus; de and solo, 
to lay waste, solus, dlone; Sp. desolar: Fr. desoter ; 
Ut. desolare.]  ° - 

1. To deprive of inhabitants ; to make desert. The 
€arth was nearly desolated by the flood. 

2. To lay waste 3. to ruin; to ravage; tuo destroy 
improvements or works of art. An inundation deso- 
lates fields, Whole countries have been desolated by 
armies, 

DES/O-LA-TED, pp. or a. 
wasted ; ruined. : 

DES/O-LATE-LY, adv. Ina desolate manner. 

DES/O-LATE-NESS, n. A state of being desolate. 

DES/O-LA-TER, x. One who lays waste or desolates ; 
that which desolates. 

DES/O-LA-TING, ppr. or a. Depriving of inhabitants ; 
wasting ; ravaging. ‘ 

DES-O-LA’/TION, n. Theact of desolating ; destruc- 
tion or expulsion of inhabitants; destruction ; ruin ; 
waste. : 

Every kingdom divided aguiist itself is brought to desolation, — 

un, xii,” : 

2. A place deprived of inhabitants, or otherwise 
wasted, ravaged, and ruined. 

How is Babylon beconte a desolation among the nations ! —Jer. i. 

3.. A desolate state ; gloominess ; sadness ; destitu- 
tion. Shak. Thomson. 

The abomination of desolation ; Roman armies which 
ravaged and destroyed Jerusalem. Matt. xxiv. 

DES/O-LA-TO-RY, a. Causing desolation. 

DE-SPAIR’, n; [Fr. desespoir. Sec the verb. 

1, Hopelessness; a hopeless state ; a destitution of 
hope or expectation, ~ ; 

Wen lexed, but not in despair, — 2 Cor. iv, 
All salcty ln despair of safety geod. Denham, 

2. That which causes despair ; that of which there 

is no hope. 3 
The mere despair of surgery he cures. Shak. 


3. Loss of hope in the mercy of God. Sprat. 
DESPAIR’, v.i. [Fr. desesperer ; des and espérer, to 
hope; It. disperare; Sp. desesperar; Arm. disesperi; 
from L. despero; de and spero, to. hope.) 
To be without hope ; to give up all hope or expec- 
tation ; followed by of. : 


Deprived of inhabitants ; 


ae J pee ace eg i, * ta 
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le hon ad of 's blessings here, or of baie St 
DE-SPAIR’/ER, x. One without hope. Dryden. 
DE-SPAIR/FUL, a. Hopeless. Sidney. 


DE-SPAIR’ING, ppr. ora. Giving upall hope or expec- 


tation. 
DE-SPAIR/ING-LY, adv. Ina despairing manner; in 
a manner indicating hopelessness ; as, he speaks de- 
airingly of the sick man’s recovery. : 
DE-SPAIR/ING-NESS, n. State of being despairing. 
DES-PATCH’. See Disrpatce. 


[ 
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DE-SPE€'TION, zn. [L. despectio.] 
A looking down ; a despising. [Little used.) 
DES-PE-RA'DO, n. [from desperate.] A despetate 
fellow ; a furious man; a madman; a person urged 
LS i aed passions; one fearless or regardless of 
Safety, 
DES’/PE-RATE, a. [L. desperatus, from despero, to de- 


spair. 
Without hope. 


L 
1 am desperute of obtaining her. Shak. 

2. Without regard to danger or safety ; as,a despe- 
rate effort. Hence, 

3. Abandoned to despair ; furious; as, he has be- 
come desperate. ; 

A. Hopeless ; despaired of ; lost beyond hope of re- 
covery; irretrievable; irrecoverable; forlorn. We 
speak of a desperate case of disease, desperate fortunes, 
a desperate situation or condition. 

5. In a popular sense, great in the extreme; as, a 
desperate sot or fool. Pope. 

DES’PE-RATE-LY, adv. In a desperate manner, as 
in despair; hence, furiously; with rage; madly; 
without regard to danger or. safety ; aS, the troops 
fought desperately. ; 

2. In a popular sense, greatly ; extremely ; violently. 


She fell desperately in love with him. Addison, 


‘DES!PE-RATE-NESS, n. Madness; fury ; rash pre- 


cipitance. 
DES-PE-RA’/TION, xn. A despairing; a giving up of 
hope ; as, désperation of success. Hanrmond. 
2. Hopelessness ; despair; as, the men were jn a 
state of desperation. Hence, 
3. Fury ; rage; disregard of safety or danger; as, 


the men fought with. desperation; they were urged to |. 
| DE-SPOND/ENT, a. Losing courage, at the loss of: 


desperation. 


[I-FS/PLEA-BLE, a. [Low L. despicabilis, from des- 


icio, to look down, to despise; de and specio, to’ 


ook. : 

Tit may be or deserves to be despised ; contempt- 
ible ; mean ; vile; worthless : applicable equally to per- 
sons and things; as, a despicable man ; despicable com- 
pany ; a despicable gift. 


| DES/PI-CA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or state of 


being despicable ; meanness; vileness; worthless- 


ness. 
DES’PI-€A-BLY, adv. Meanly; vilely; contempti- 
bly ; as, despicably poor. ’ : 
DES-PI’CIEN-CY, (des-pish’/en-se,) n. [L. despicio.] 
A looking down ; a despising.: [Little used.| Mede, 
DE-SPiS’A-BLE, a. Despicable ; contemptible. 
DE-SPIS'AL, ns Contempt. tered f 
DE-SPISE’, (de-spize’,) v. t. [I doubt whether this 
word is’ formed from the L. despicio. In Sp. and 
Port. pisar is to tread down, and to despise, - It ap- 
pears to be of different origin from despite, and to be 
formed on the root of the Spanish word. “We proba- 
bly see its affinities in Sp. pison, a rammer, and the 
L. piso, to stamp, whence pistillwm, Eng. pestle, piston, 
&e. 
and hence to cast off or tread down, to despise.] 
1. To contemn ; to scorn; to disdain; to have the 
lowest opinion of. 
Pools despise wisdom and fastructlon. = Prov. 1 
2. To abhor. - 
DE-SPIS’/ED, pp. or a. 
horred. . : 
DE-SPIS/ED-NESS, n. The state of heing despised. 
DE-SPIS’/ER, nm. A contemner ; a scorner. ; 
DE-SPIS/ING, ppr. Contemning; scorning; disdain- 
DE-SPIS'/ING, x. Contempt. : [ing. 


DE-SPIS/ING-LY, adv. With contempt. 


Shak. 
Contemned ; disdained ; ab- 


DE-SPITE’, n. [I'r. depit; Norm. despite; Arm. desped;| ~ 


It. despetto, spite, malice. Qu. from L. despectus, de- 
spicio. See Srive.]_ 

1. Extreme malice; violent hatred-; malignity ; 
malice irritated or enraged ; active malignity ; angry 
hatred. “ ; : 

With all thy despa against the Jand of Israel. — Ezek. xxv. 
Thou wretch ! despite o’erwhelm thee. 

2. Defiance with contempt, or triumph over oppo- 
sition. He will rise to fame in despite of his enemies. 
[See Srire,] 

3. Anact of malice or contempt; as, a despite to the 
Most High. Milton. 
DE-SPITE’, v. t. . To vex ; to offend; to tease, Ralegh. 

DE-SPIT’ED, np. Vexed; offended. 
DE-SPITE/FUL, a. Full of-spite ; malicious; malig- 
nant; as, a despiteful enemy. King Charles.. 

Haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters. — Rom, |, ‘ 
DE-SPITE/FUL-LY, adv. With despite ; maliciously ; 
contemptuously. - 
Pray for them that despitefully use you. — Matt. v. 
DE-SPITE/FUL-NESS, n. Malice; extreme hatred; 
malignity. 
DES-PIT’E-OUS, a. Malicious. [ Obs. Milton. 
DES-PIT’E-OUS-LY, ad». Furiously. [Obs.] Spenser. 
DE-SPIT'ING, ppr. Offending ; teasing. 
DE-SPOIL/, v. t. [L. despolio; de and spolio, to spoil; 
Fr. depouiller; It. spoghare; Sp. despojar; Port. id. 
See Sport. 
1, To strip; to take from by force ; to rob; to de- 


The primary sense, then, is, ‘to-thtust, drive, | 


Shak, . 


DES 


prive ; followed by of; as, to despoit one of arms to 

despoil of honors ; to desporl of ~ aes A ad 
2. To strip or divest by any means.’ Woodward. 

DE-SPOIL'ED, pp. Stripped; robbed ; bereaved ; dé» 


prived. ; 

ee we m. One who strips by force; a plun> 
erer, 4 

DE-SPO(LI/ING, ppr. Depriving ; stripping; robbin 

DE-SPOIL'MENT, x, Act of despoiling ; aipnindare 


ing. 
DE-SPO-LI-A’TION, n. The act of despoiling ; a strips 
5 | 


ping. - . 

DE-SPOND', v, i. [L. despondeo; de and spondeo, to 
promise : literally, to throw to or forward.] ° 
_ 1. Tobe cast down; to be depressed or dejected. 
in mind ; to fail in spirits. 


I should despair, or at least despond, Scott's Letters. 


2. To lose all courage, spirit, or resolution ; to sink: 
by loss of hope. : j 
Others depress their own minds,‘and despond at the first diffiv 
* culty. 5 : ockes- | 
Note. — The distinction between despair and de» 
spond is well marked in the foregoing passage from 
Scott.» But although despair implies a total loss of 
hope, which despond does not, at least in every case,’ 
yet despondency is. followed by the abandonment of’ 
‘effort, or cessation of action, and despaw#”sometimes 
impels ta violent action, even to rage. 4 
DE-SPOND’, n. Despondency ; as in the phrase, the 
Slough of Despond. ; Bunyan. 
DE-SPOND‘EN-CY, n. A sinking or dejection of 
spitits at the loss of hope; loss of courage at the. 
- failure of hope, or in deep affliction, or at the prose 
pect of insurmountable difficulties, 


_hope; sinking into dejection ; depressed and inace 
tive in despair. : Bentley. Thomson. , 
DE-SPOND/ENT-LY, ady, Without hope. Barrow. . 
DE-SPOND/ER, 2. Oneafestitute of hope. - \ 
DE-SPOND'ING, ppr. or as Losing-courage to act, fa . 
consequence of>loss Of hope, or of deep’ calamity, or. 
of difficulties deemed insurmountable ; sinking into 
dejection ; depressed in spirit. 4 ! 
DE-SPOND'ING-LY, adv, In a desponding maunerg 
With dejection of spirits ; despairingly. 
DE-SPON/SATE, ». t. {L. denen, 

Tohetroth, {Notinuse.] ©. + ; 
DES-PON-SA’TION, nx. A betrothing. [Wot in use.] 
DES/POT, n. [Gr. deonorns, a master«or lord; It. 

oa gl Fr. despote} Sp. despoto.} 5 5 
n emperor, king, or princé, invested with abso-' 
lute power, or ruling without any control from meng 
constitution, or. Jaws. . Hence, in a general sense, & 
tyrant. ~ : Burke. 
DES-POT'IE, Absolute in. power; inde» 
DES-POT'I€-AL, péndent. of control from men, 
constitution, or laws; arbitrary.in the exércise oF 
power ; as, a despotic prince.» an rere 
2. Unlimited-or unrestrained by constitution, laws,. 
or men; absolute ; arbitrary ; as, despotic authority: 
pr-power. “ Addison. Swift. 


"3 nnicak 
DES-POT/I€-AL-LY, adv. With unlitnited power ¢. 
“arbitrarily ; inadespotic manner. ~ Blackstone. 
= 1€6-AL-NESS, z, Absolute or arbitrary auc 

thority, ; 
'DES/POT-ISM, n. [Sp: despotismo; Fr. despotisme.}  . 
“1, Absolute power; authority unlimited and un+ 
controlled by men, constitution, or laws, and depend- 


a. 


} -ing alone on the will of the prince ; as, the despotism 


of a Turkish sultan. a. , 
2. An-arbitrary government, as that.of Turkey 


-and Persia. e ‘ 
[L. despumo ; de and spuma, 


DES/PU-MATE, v. i. 
froth or scum.] 
,. To foam; to froth; to form froth or scum, ‘ 
DES-PU-MA‘TION, n. The act of throwing off ex- 
crementitious matter and. forming a froth or scum on 
the surface of ljquor ; clatification ; scumming. 


ce . ; Coze, 
DES-QUA-MA’TION, n, {L. desquamo ; de and sguama, 
ascale.] 2 
A scaling or éxfoliatien of bone ; the separation of 
the cuticle in small scales. oxe. 
DESS; for Desx. "[WVot in use.] Chaucer. .Spenser. 
DES-SERT", (dez-zert’,) n. [Fr. dessert, from desser- 
vir, to clear the table ; de and servir, to berry d 
A service of fruits and sweetmeats, at the close of 
an entertainment ; the last course at he sae cae 


« the meat is Spe y 
XN : : 
Loe TEMPER, n. .[Fr. detrempe.] 
In painting, a sort of painting with opaque colors, 


found and diluted with water, glue, eggs, &c Elmes. 
DES/TI-NATE, v. t. [L. destino, destinatus 
To design or appoint. [Seldom used.; ‘gee Drs- 


TINE. }- 
DES TENATE, a. Appointed ; destined ; determined, 
Morton. 
DES'TI-NA-TING, ppr. Designing; appointing: 
DES-TI-NA'TION, n._ [L. destinatio.} 
1. The uct of destining or appointing, . 
2. The purpose for which any thing is intended ar 
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‘gppointed ; end or ultimate design. Every animal DE-STRUET'I-BLE, a. (L. destrua, dextructum.} 


Is fitted for its destination. 
3. The place to which a thing is epraite, as, the 
ship left fur her destination; but it is more usual to 
. say, for the place of her destination. 3 
DEs’TINE, v. t. [1 destino; probably de and stino, 
‘” or stano. There seems to have been a root of this 
orthography, different froin L. sto, which we find in 
obstinate, obstino, prestino, aud in Russ. stanovlyu'is 


to set or place, stan is stature, and we have stanchion, 


and stone, Sax. stan, perhaps from the same root. 
The words beginning with st, as stable, steady, stage, 
stand, signify to sct, bnt the difference of final artic- 
ulation seems to indicate a difference of roots, 
stab, stad, stag, stan.] 


1. To set, ordain, or appoint to a use, purpose, state, | 


or place. We destine a son to the ministerial office ; 
house for a place of worship; a‘ship for the Lon- 
don trade, or to Lisbon; and we are all destined toa 
future state of happiness or misery. ; : 

2. To fix unalterably, as by a divine decree; as, 
the destined hour of death. 

3. To doom ; tb devote ; to appoint unalterably. 

: : Prior. 
DES'TIN-ED, pp. or a. Ordained; appoirited by pre- 
vious determination ; devoted ; fixed unalteraf 
DES’TIN-ING, ppr. Ordaining ; appointing. 
DES'TIN-IMT, n. A believer in destiny. 
DES'TI-NY, x. [Fr. destin ; It. destino; Sp. id.] 

1. State or condition appointed or predétermin, ; 
ltimate fate ; as, men are. solicitous to know their 
future destiny, which is, however, happily concealed 
from them. 

2. Invincible necessity ; fate ; a necessity or fixed 
order-of things established by a divine decrge; or 
‘by an indissoluble connection of causes and effects, 


But who can tum the. sucam of destiny?” Spenagr 


Destinies; the fates, or supposed powers which 
preside over human life, spin it out, and determine it ; 
. called by the Latins Parce, 
DES'TI-TUTE, a ([L. destitutus, destitud;.de and 
tatuo, to set. Literally, set from or away.] 
» 1, Not having or possessing ;, wanting ; a3, desti- 
Mute of virtue, or of piety ; déstitute of food and cloth-: 
ing. It differs from deprived, as it does not necéssa- 
rily imply previous possession. 
2, Needy; abject ; comfortless; friendless. 
He will regard the prayer of the destitute. — Ps, ci. 


'DES'TI-TUTE, n. One who is without: friendg or 
comfort. ; 
‘DES’/TI-TUTE, v. t To forsake. - [Wot wsed.] 
’ Fotherby. . 
2, To deprive. [Not used.] Bacon. 
.DES-TI-TO'TION, ». Want; absence of a thing}; 
& state in which something is wanted, or not pos- 
wessed ; poverty. ‘ Hooker. Taylor. 
“DE-STROY’, v. t. [L. destruo ; de and struo, to pile, 
to build; Fr. detruire; It. distruggere; Sp. and Port, 
destruir. See Structure. 


' 1. To‘demolish; to eh down ; to separate the 


parts of an edifice, the union of which is necessary 


to constitute the thing; as, to destroy a house or tem- | 


ple; to destroy a furtification. 

2.. To ruin; to annihilate a thing hy-demolishing 
or by burning ; as, to destroy a city. 

3. To ruin; to bring to naught; to annihilate ; as, 
to destroy a theory or scheme ;.to destroy a govern- 
ment ; to destroy influence, ; 

40 lay waste ; to make desolate. 

i Ge up ogeinst this land, and destroy It. fs. xxxvi. 

5. To kill, to slay; to extirpate; applied to men or 
@ther animals. 

Ye shall destroy all this people Num. xxxil, 
All the wicked will he destroy. — Ps, cxlv. 

6. Totake away ; to cause to cease ; to put an end 
€o; as, pain destroys happiness. 

* That the body of sin might be destroyed. — Rom. yi. 


7. To kill; to eat; to devour; toconsume. Birds 
destroy insects. Hawks destroy chickens. 

8 In general, to put an end to; to annihilate a 
ching, or the form in which it exists. An army is 
destroyed by- sfwughter, capture, or dispersion ; 2 
forest, by the ax, or by fire, towns, by fire, or inun- 
dation, &c. 

9. In chemistry, to resolve a body into its parts or 

_ elements. 
DE-STROY’A-BLF, a. That may be destroyed. - 
Plants scarcely destroyable by the weather. Derhom. 

{Little used.} 

DE-STROY’ED, pp, Demolished; pulled down; 
ruined ; annihilated ; devoured ; swept away, &c. 

DE-STROY’ER,n. One who destroys, or lays waste ; 
one who kills a man, or an animal, or who ruins a 
country, cities, &c. 

DE-STROY'ING, ppr. or a. Demolishing; laying 
waste ; killing; annihilating ; putting an end to. 

DE-STROY’ING, n. Destruction. Milton. 

DE-STRU€T", for Destroy, is not used, , 

DE-STRUCT-L-BIL/L-TY, n. The quailty of being 
cupuble of destruction. 


Liable to destruction ; capable of being destriyed. 
DE-STRUcT'I-BLE-NESS,n. The state of being de- 
structible. 
DE-STRUC'TION, n. [L. destructio, See Destroy.] 
1, The uct of destroying; demolition; a pulling 
down ; subversion; ruin, by whatever means; as, 
the destruction of buildings, or of towns. Destruc- 
tion consists in the annihilation of the form of any 
thing, that form of parts which constitutes it what it 
is ; as, the destruction of grass or herbage by eating; 
of a forest, by cutting down the trees ; or it denotes 
@ total annihilation ; as, the destruction of a particu- 
lar government ; the destruction of happiness. 
2. Death ; murder; slaughter; massacre. 
There was a deadly destruction throughout all the city. —1 
Ve 
3. Ruin. 
Destruction and misery are in their ways. — Rom. il, 
4. Eternal death. 
Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction. — Matt. vil. 
5. Cause of destruction; a consuming plague; a 
destroyer. 
The destruction that wasteth at noonday. — Ps. x¢i 


DE-STRUE’TION-IST, n. One in favor of destroy- 


ing. 
| DE-STRUET'IVE, a. Causing destruction ; having 


the quality of destroying; ruinous; mischievous ; 
pernicious ;. with of or to; as, 4 destructive fire or 
famine. Intemperance is destructive. of health ; evil 
exuinples are destructive to the morals of youth. 


Destructive distillation. See Distituration. i 


DE-STRU€T'IVE-LY, adv. With destruction ; ruin- 
ously ; mischievously ; with power to destroy; as, 
destructively lewd or intemperate. 

DE-STRU€T'IVE-NESS, n. The quality of destroy- 
ing or ruining. 

Te Rea ORs n. [L.} A destroyer; a consumer. 


Obs, 
DES-U-DA/TION, n. [L. desudo; de and sudo, to 
sweat. 
_ A sweating; a profuse or morbid sweating, suc- 
ceeded by an eruption of pustules, called heat-pimples. 
Core. Encyc. 
DES/UE-TUDE, (des'we-tude,) n. [L. desuetudo, from 
desuesco ; de nnd suesco, to accustom one’s self. 

The cessation of use; disuse; discontinuance of 
practice, custom, or fashion. Habit is contracted by 
practice, and lost by desuctude; words in every lan- 
gilage are lost by desuetude. 


DE-SUL/PHU-RATE, v. t, [de and sulphurate, or sul-} 


hur. } 

i toddeprive of sulphur. Chemistry. 
DE-SUL/PHU-RA-TED, pp. Deprived of sulphur. 
DE-8UL'PHU-RA-TING, ppr. _Depriving of sulphur. 
DE-SUL-PHU-RA'TION, x. The act or operation of 

depriving of sulphur. 
DES'UL-TO-RI;LY, adv. [See Desuttory.] Ina 
desultory manner; without method ; Joosely. 
DES/UL-TO-RI-NESS, n. A desultory manner; .un- 


connectedness; a passing from one thing to another | 


without order or method. 
DES-UL-TO’RI-OUS, a. Desultory. Barrow. 
DES/UL-TO-RY, a. [L. desultorius,-from desilio; de 
and éalio, to leap.] 

1, Leaping; passing from one thing or-subject to 
Onother, without order or natural connection ; un- 
connected ; immethodicail; as, a desultory conver- 
sation. : 

2. Coming suddenly ; started at the moment; not 
proceeding from natural order or connection with 
whiat precedes ; as, a desultory thought. 

DE-SUME’, v. t. [L. desuma.] 
To take from ; to horrow. [Not in use] Hale. 


DE-TACH’, ». t.' (Fr. detacher; Atm. distaga; Sp. | 


and Port. destacar; It. staceare; de and the. root of 
Eng. tack, See Artacu.] ; 

1.- To separate or disunite; to disengage ; to part 
from; as, to detach the coats of a bulbous root from 
each other ; to detach a man from the interest of the 
minigter. or from a party. 

_ 2 To separate men from their companies or regi- 
ments; to draw from companies or regiments, as & 
party of men, and send them on a particular service. 

3. To select ships from a fleet, and send them on 
a separate service. : 

DE-TACH’ED, (de-tacht’,) pp. Separated; parted 
from; disunited; drawn and sent on a separate 
service. ; 

2. a. Separate ; as, detached parcels or portions, 

DE-TACH'ING, ppr. Separating ; parting from ; draw- 
ing and sending on a separate employment. 

'DE-TACH/MENT, n. The act of detaching or sep- 
arating. 

2. A body of troops, selected or taken from the 
main army, and employed on some special service or 
“expedition.: 

3. A number of ships, taken from a fleet, and sent 
on a separate service. ‘ 

DE-TAILL’, v. t. [Fr. detailler, to cut in pieces; de and 
tailler, to cut, Sp. tallar, It. oo coeipn | 

- 1. To relate, report, or narrate, in particulars; to 


DET. 


—— 
recite the particulars of ; to particuttrize ; to reinte 
minutely and distinctly ; a3, he detadcd all the facts 
in due order. i 
2. To select, a8 an officeror soldier from a divias 
ion, brigade, regiment, or battalion, . 
Law of Massachusetts. 


DE-TAIL’,n. [Fr.] Literally, a cutting off intu parts 


or portions, and hence the parts or purtions theme 
selves; as, the details of a scheme; the details of a 
work in the fine arts, us distinguished from the 
whole mass. * 
2. In military affairs, a selecting of certain individ- 
uals or bodies of men for a particular service. 
3. A minute and particular narration, dwelling on 
the distinct purts of a subject. 
DE-TAIL’'ED, pp. or a. Related in particulars ; minute- 
ly recited ; selected.” 
DE-TAIL/ER, x. One who details, 


DE-TAILI'ING, ppr.- Relating minutely; telling the 


2. Selecting soldiers for some service. [particulars. 


DE-TAIN’, v. t. [L. detineo; de and teneo, to hold; 


Fr. deter; Sp. detener. See Tenant] 

1. To Keep back or from; to withhold; to keep 
what belongs to another. Detain not the wages of 
the hireling. Taylor. 

2. To keep or restrain from proceeding, either going 
or coming; to stay or stop. We were detained by the 
rain. 

Let us detain thee, till we have made ready a kid. —Judges xill, 


3. To hold in custody. Blackstone. 


DE-TAIN’/DER, nx A writ. [See-Detrnue.] 
DE-TAIN’ED, pp. Withheld; kept back ; prevented 


from going or coming; held; restrained. 
DE-TAIN’ER, xn. One who withholds what belongs 
to another; one who detains, stops, or prevents from 
going. 
' 2. In law, a Holding or keeping possession of what 
belongs to another; detention of what is another’s, 
though the original taking may be lawful. Blackstone, 
DE-TAIN'ING, ppr. Withholding what belongs to 
another; holding back ; restraining. from: going or 
coming; holding i custody. j 
DE-TAIN'MENT, n. The act of detaining; detene 
tion. Blackstone. 
DE-TE€T’, ». t. [L. detego, detectus; de and tego, to 
cover, W. toi, Eng. to deck, which see.] 

Literally, to uncover; hence, to discovér; to find 
out; to bring to light; as, to detect the ramifications 
and inosculations of the fine vessels. But this word 
is especially applied to the discovery of secret crimes 
and artifices ; we detect a thief, or the crime of steal- 
ing; we detect the artifices of the man, or the man 
himself ; we detect what is concealed, especially what 
is concealed by design. 

DE-TE€1"ED, pp. or a. Discovered; found out; laid 
open ; brought to light., 

DE-TE€T’ER, xn. A discoverer; one who finds ous 
what another attempts to conceal. 

DE-TE€T'ING, ppr. Discovering ; finding out. 


| DE-TE€’/TION, x .The act of detecting; discov 


of a person or thing attempted to be concealed ; as, 
the detection of a thief or burglarinn; the detection 
of pant or forgery ; the detection of artifice, device, 
Qraplot. - - : 
2. Discovery of any thing before hidden or un- 
known. d 
The wea and rivers are instrumental to the detection of amber 
and other fossils, by wushing away the earth that com 
<cealed them. B Woodward. 


‘DE-TEN/E-BRATE, v. t. [L. de and tenebr 


2. 
To remove darkness {Vot in use.] re, 
DE-TENT’, n. [L. detentus; Fr. detente. 
A stop in a clock, which, by being lifted up or let 
down, locks and unlocks the clock in striking. En 


.DE-TEN'TION, n. [See Detatn.] The act of de 


taining; a withholding from another his right; a 
keeping what belongs to another, and ought to be ree 
stored. - Blackstone, 
2. Confinement; restraint ; 03, detention in custody, 
3. Delay trom necessity ; a detaming; as, thé de 
tention of the mail by bad roads. : 
DE-TER’,v.t. [1. deterreg; de and terreo, to frighten.} 
1. To discourage and stop by fear; to stop or pres 
vent frum acting or proceeding, by danger, difficulty, 
or other consideration, which disheartens or counters, 
vaits the motive for an act. We are often deterred 
from our duty by trivial difficufties ; the state of the 
road or a cloudy sky may deter a man from undertake 
ing a journey. 
A million of frustrated hopes will not detet us from new experte 
~ ments. J. M. Mason, 
_ 2. To prevent by prohibition or danger. Mitford. 
DE-TERGE’, (de-terj',) v. t. [L. detergo; deand terge, 
. to wipe or scour. ] , 
To cleanse ; to purge away foul or offending mat- 
ter from the body, or from an ulcer, Wiseman, 
DE-TERG'ED, pp. Cleansed ; purged. : 
DE-TERG'ENT, a, Cleansing; purging. 
DE-TERG’ENT, x. A medicine that has the power 
of cleansing the vessels or skin from offending matter, 


DE-TERG‘ING, ppr. Cleansing; carrying off obstruc- 


tions or foul matter. 
2. a. Having the quality of cleansing. 
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DE-TE’RI-O-RATE v. i. [Fr. deteriorer; It. deterio- 

rare + Sp. deterivrar, from deterior, worse, L. deterior.] 

To grow worse ; to be impaired in quality ; to de- 
envrate ; opposed to melivrate. 

DE. TE'RI-O-RATE, v. t. To make worse; to reduce 
in quality ; as, lo deteriorate a race of men, or their 
condition, | Hayley. Paley. 

DE-T Tf’ R1-O-RA-TED, pp. i 
in qnility. — - 

DE-T&'RK{-O-RA-TING, ppr. 
ferior in quality. 

DE-TE-RI-O-RA'TION, x. 
worse , the state of growing worse. 


Becoming worse or in- 


A growing or making 


DE-TE-RI-OR'I-TY, x Worse state or quality ; as, 


deteriority of diet. Ray. 
DE-TER/MENT, ». [See Deter.] The act of deter- 
ring; the cause of deterring ; that which deters. 
DE-TERM/IN-A-BLE; a, {See Determine.] [Boyle 
1. That may be decided with certainty. ~ Boyle. 
2. That may end or be determined. 
DE-TERM/IN-ATE, a. [L. determinatus.] 
1. Limited; fixed; definite; as, a determinate 
quantity of .matter. 
2, Established ; settled; positive ; as, a determinate 
tule or order. 
The determinate counsel of God. — Acts li. 


3. Decisive; conclusive; as, a determinate resolu- 
tion or judgment. ; 

4, Resolved on. Shak. 

5. Fixed ; resolute. Sidney. 

DE-TERM'IN-ATE, v.t. To limit. [JVotused.] [See 
DETERMINE. | 
DE-TERM’IN-ATE-LY, adv. With certainty. 
The principles of religion are delerminately true or false. 
Tillotson. 
2. Resolutely ; with fixed resolve. Sidney. 
DE-TERM/IN-ATE-NESS, rn. The state of being de- 
terminate, certain, or precise. 
DE-TERM-IN-A/TION, n. The actof determining or 
deciding. : 

2. Decision of a question in the mind; firm reso- 
lution; settled purpose ; as, they have acquainted me 
with their determination. 

3. Judicial decision , the ending of a controversy. 


4. Strong direction to a given point; as, a determ-} 


€nation of blood to the head. 
5. Absolute direction to a certain end, 
Remissness can by no means consist with a constant determina- 
tion of the will to the greatest apparent good. Locke. 
6. An ending; a putting an end to; as, the deter- 
mination of a will. Blackstone, 
7. in physical science, pe referring of minerals, 
ants, &c., to the’species to which they belong; as, 
am indebted to a friend for Lhe determination of the 
ic part of these shells. | Lyell. 
DE-TERM’IN-A-TIVE, a. That uncontrollably di- 
fects to a certain end. 
The determinative power of a Just cause, Bramhall. 
2. Limiting ; that limits or bounds; as, a word 
may be determinative, and limit the subject. Watts. 
3. That is employed in determining; as, defermin- 
ative tables in the natural sciences, i. e., tables ar- 


ranged for determining the specific character of min- |. 


érals, plants, &c., and assigning them their ee 
; una. 
DE-TERM’IN-A-TOR, nz. One who-determines, 
DE-TERM'‘INE, »v ¢, [L. determino; de and termino, 
to bound ; terminus, a boundary or jimit ; W. tervyn, 
an extremity or limit; terv, outward, extreme ; ter- 
vynu, to fix a bound, to timit, to determine ; term, a 
term, extreme pvint; termian, to limit, Ur. tevra,a 
border or limit; Gr. rio, r.ppwv. See Term.) 


1. To end; particularly, to end by the decision or 


conclusion of u cause, or of a doubtful or contro- 
verted point ; applicable to the decisiuns of the mind, 
or to judicial decisions. We say, I had determined 
this question in my own mind ; the court has deter- 
mined the cause, , 

‘2. To end and fix; fo settle ultimately; as, this 
event determined his fate, 

3. To fix on; to settle or establish ; a8, to deter 
mine the proper season for planting seeds. - 

God — hath determirted the times before appointed, — Acts xvil. 


4, To end; to limit: to bound; to confine. Yon- 
der hill determines our view. Knowledge is determined 
by the sight. ret Bacon. * 

5. To givea 
that is, to limit toa particular purpose or direction. 


Slate r > 
as, this circumstance determined him to the study’ of |, 


law. Also, to give a direction to: material bodies inv 
their course; as, impulse may determine a moving 
body to this or that point. ; 4 
6. To resolve ; that is, to end or settle a point in 
the joind, as in definition first. 
1 determined this with myself. —2 Cor, ih 
Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus, — Acts xx. 
7. To destroy, [Not used:} Shak. 
8. To put an end to; as, to determine a will. 
Blackstone, 
$ To settle or ascertain, as something uncertain.- 
The character of the soul is determined 


Made worse; impaired. 


direction to ; to influénce the choice ; 


by the character of its 


DET 


come to a decision, 


He shall pay as the Judges determine. — E.x. xxi. 
It is inditlerent how the learned sluul determine concerning this 
matter. Anon, 


2, Tocome toan end; to terminate. The danger 
determined by the death of the conspirators. Revo- 
lutions often determine in setting up tyranny at home, 
or in conquest from abroad. 

Some estates inay determine on future contingencies. 

Blackstone, 
DE-TERM'IN-ED, pp. Ended; concluded ; decided ; 
‘limited ; fixed; settled ; resolved ; directed. 

2. a. Having a firm or fixed purpose, as a deter- 
mined man; or inanifesting a firm resolution, as a de- 
termined countenance. 

DE-TERM‘IN-ED-LY, adv. Ina determined manner. 
DE-TERM'IN-ER, ». One who decides or determ- 


ines. 

DE-TERM/IN-ING, ppr. Ending; deciding; fixing ; 
settling ; resolving ; limiting ; directing. 

DE-TER-RA/‘TION, x. [L. de and terra, earth.] 

*The uncovering of any thing which is buried or 
covered with earth; a Jaking from out of the earth. 

. ; Woodward. 

DE-TER/RED, pp. [See Deter.] Discouraged or 
prevented from proceeding or acting, by fear, diffi- 
culty, or danger. 

DE-TER’RING, ppr. Discouraging or influencing not 
to proceed or act, by fear, difficulty, danger, or pros- 
pect of evil. > 

2. a. Discouraging ; frightening. Ash. 

DE-TER’SION, (-shun,) n. { L. detersusyietergo. See 
DetercE.] . 

The act of cleansing, as a sore. > 

DE-TER’SIVE,, a. 
Derterce.] 

_Cleansing ; having power to cleanse from offend- 
ing matter, 

DE-TER/SIVE, n. A medicine which has the power 
of cleansing ulcers, or carrying off foul matter. 

DE-TEST’, v. t.. [L. detestor ; de and testur, to affirm 
or bear witness; It. dctestare; Sp, detestar; Fr. 
detester. The primary Sense of testor is to set, throw, 
orthrust. To detest is to thrust away.] 

To abhor; to abominate; to hate extremely; as, 
| to detest criines or meanness, 

DE-TEST’A-BLE, a. Extremely hateful; abomina- 

| ble; very odious; deserving abhorrence. 


Thou hust defiled my sanctuary with all thy detestable things. — 
Ezek. v. 2 


Wiseman. 
(It. detersivoz? Fr. detersif. See 


DE-TEST’A-BLE-NESS, z. Extreme hatefulness. 
DE-TEST’A-BLY, adv. Very hatefully ; abominably. 
DET-ES-TA’TION, x. Extreme hatred ; abhorrence ; 
with of. The good man entertains uniformly a det- 
. estation of sin. 5 
DE-TEST‘ED, pp. or a. Hated extremely ; abhorred. 
DE-TEST’ER, 2. One who abhors. 
DE-TEST’ING, ppr. Hating extremely; abhorring ; 
abuminating. 
DE-THRONE’, v. t. {Fr. detrdner; Sp. destronar; It. 
stronare: de and throne, L. thronus.] 
1. To remove or drive from a throne ; ta depose ; 
to divest of royal authority and dignity. 
\ 2.:To divest of rule or power,'or of ‘supreme 


power. S 
aa The Protector was dethroned. Hume. 


(aie rotates pp. ora. Removed from a.throne ; 

eposed, : 

DE-THRONE'MENT, 7. Removal from a throne; 
deposition of aking, emperor, or prince. 

DE-THRON’ER, n. One who detlirones. 

DE-THRGN’/ENG, ppr. Driving from a’ throne; de- 
priving of regal power. 

DE-THRON‘IZE, v. t. Tounthrone, Cotgrave. 

DET’I-NGE, n. [Fr. detenu, detained ; detenir, tu detain.] 

Literally, a person or thing detained. 

In law, a writ of detinue is one that lies against 
him who wrongfully detains goods or chattels deliv- 
éred to him, or in lis possession, This writ lies for 
a thing certain and valuable, as for a horse, cow, 
sheep, plate, cloth, &c., to recover the thing itself, or 
damages for the detainer. Blachetune. 

Sr eae v.t,. [L. detono; deand tono; to thun- 

ere]! 

In chemistry, to cause to explode; to burn or in- 

‘ flame with a sudden report. 

DET’O-NATE, v. i. To explode; to burn with a sud- 
den report. Niter detonates with sulphur. 

DET/O-NA-TED, py. Exploded; burnt with explo- 
sions - 

DET’O-NA-TING, ppr. or a. Exploding; inflaining 
with a sudden report. 

DET-O-NA’/TION, n. An explosion or sudden report 
made by the inflammation of certain combustible 
bodies, as fulminating gold. Detonation is not de- 
crepitation. 

DET-O-NI-ZA'TION, n. The act of exploding, as 
certain combustible bodies, 

DET’O-NIZE, v. t. [See Deronate.] To cause to 
explode ; to burn with an explosion ;' to calcine with 
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DE-TERM/INE, v. % To resolve; to conclude; to| DET’O-NIZE, v.i, To explode; to burn with a sude 


den report. 
This precipitate + detonizee with a considerable poise. 
: Fourcroy 


DET‘O-NIZ-ED, pp. Exploded, as a combustible 


body. 
DE'I’O-NIZ-ING, ppv. Exploding with a sudden 
report. 3 
DE-TORT’, v t. x dcetortus, of detorqueo; de and 
torqueo, to twist.| . 
To twist ; to wrest;:to. pervert; to turn from the 
origina or plain meaning. ydens 
DE-TORT’ED, pp. Twisted; wrested ; perverted, 
Di-TORT'LNG, ppr. Wresting; perverting. 
DE-TOR'TION, n. A turuing or wresting ; pets 
version, : 
DE-T OUR’, (da-toor',) n. 
cuitous way. 
DE-TRA€T’, v. t. [L. detractum; detrecto; detrahoz 
de and traho, to draw ; Sp. dctractar; It. detrarres 
Fr. detracter, See Draw and Drac.] 

1. Literally, to draw from. Ilence, to take away 
from reputation or merit, through envy, malice, or 
other motive ; hence, to detract from, is to lessen og 
depreciate reputation or wortk; to derogate froin. 

Never circulute reports that detract from the reputation or honot 

of your welghbor, withvut obvious necessity to rod the 
act. $ non, 


2. To take away ; to withdraw, iz a [Literal sense, 


Wotton. Boyle. 

DE-TRA€T’ING, ppr. or a. Taking away; dero- 
gating. 

DE-TRA€T'ING-LY, adv. Tn a detracting manner. 

DE-TRAC€’TION, x. [L. tka 

The act of taking something from the reputation 
or worth of another, with the view to lessen him in 
estimation ; censure ; a lessening of worth ; the act 
of depreciating another, from envy or malice. De= 
traction may consist in representing merit as less than 
it really is; or in the imputation of faults, vices,-or 
¢riines, which impair reputation ; and if such impue 
tation is false, it is slander, or defamation. 

DE-TRA€!TIOUS, (-shus,) a. Containing detraction 
Jessening reputation, [JVot in use.] 

DE-TRA€T'IVE, a. Having the quality or tendency 
to lessen the worth or estimation, 

DE-TRAE€T’OR, n. One who takes away or impairs 
the reputation of another injuriously ; one who ate 
tempts to lessen the worth or honor of another. 

DE-TRA€T’O-RY, a. Derogatory ; defamatory by 
denial of desert; with from, Johnson, Boyle. 

DE-TRA€T’RESS, x, A female detractor; a censde 

DE-TRECT’, v. t.  [L. detrecto.} [rious woman. 

To refuse. ([JVot in use. Fotherby,. 

DET’RI-MENT,n. [L. detrimentum, Qu. deter, worse, 
or detero, detritum, worn off.) 

Loss ; dainage ; injury ; mischief; harm; dimink 
tion. We speak of. detriment to interest, property,' 
religion, morals, reputation, and to land or buildings, 
Itis a word of very general application. 

DET-RI-MENT’AL, a. Injurious; hurtful; causing 
loss or damage. 


A spirit of speculation may be detrimental to regular ririsa 
NOT. 


{fr.]: A turning; a clre 


DET’RI-MENT-ED, a. Injured; made worse. °. 
DE-TRI/TAL, a, Pertaining to or consisting of des 


tritus. 
DE-TRI'TION, (de-trish’un,) m. (L. aoe 
A wearing off. : it LEVERS. 
DE-TRI'/TUS, x. [L. detritus, worn ; detero, to wear.) 
In geology, a mass of substances worn off from 
solid badies by attrition, and reduced to small por- 
tions ; as, diluvial detritus. When the portions are 
large, the word debris is ysed. Buckland, 
greta? v. t% ([L. detrudo; de and trudo, to 
rust. F . 
‘l'o thrust down ; to push down with force. 


Locke. Thomson 
DE-TROUD’ED, pp. Thrust or foreed down. 5 
DE-TRUD/ING, ppr. 


Thrusting or forcing down, 
DE-TRUNE€/ATE, v. t. [L. detrunco; de and truncoy 


to cut shorter; truncus, cut short; Fr. trancherg 
Arm, troucha, or traincha. See Trencu.) 

To cut off; to lop ; to shorten by cutting. 
DE-TRUN€’/A-TED, pp. Cut off; shortened. 
DE-TRUNE€'A-TING, ppr. Cutting or flopping off 
DET-RUN-€A!/TION, x. The act of cutting off, 
DE-TRO'SION, (de-tra/zhun,) 2, [See Detrupgg 

The act of thrusting or driving down, 
DE-TUR’PATE, v. t. [L. deturpo.] 

To defile. [Little used.) ie? 
DEUCE, (dise,) n. [Fr.deuz, two] ‘ 

Two; a card with two spots; a die with two 


Taylor 


spots; a termusedin gaming. . p : 
DEOCE,) n. [Dusius, the name of a kind of evD 
DEODSE, spirits. See Duss. 


An evil spirit ; a demon. f ulgar. c 
DEOU-TER-OG/A-MIST, n. [Infra.] One who mars 
ries the second time. Goldsmith. 
DEU-TER-OG’/A-MY, n. [Gr. devrepus, sebond, and 


yapos, marriage. * 
A second marriage after the death of the first hus 
Goldsmith 


God. J. Edwards. detonation. band or wife. 
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DEU-TER-ON’O-MY, n. [Gr. devrepas, second, and without necessity, from the regular and usual course 


voucs, law.) 
he second law, or second giving of the law by 
Moses ; the name given to the fifth book of the Pen- 
tateuch. 
DEOD-TER-O-PA'’THI-A, ) n. [Gr. devrepos, second, 
DEO-TER-OP’A-THY, and mafos.J 


A sympathetic affection of any part of the body, a8” 


headache from an overloaded stomach, 

DEOD-TER-OS/€O-PY, n. [Gr. devrepos, second, and 
axorrew, to see.] , 

The second intention ; the meaning beyond the 
literal sense. 

DEUT-HY-DROG/U-RET, n. In chemistry, a 

DEU-TO-HY-DROG'U-RET, compound of two 
equivalents of hydrogen with one of some other 
element. ’ 

DEO-TOX’/YD, n. [Gr. devrspos, second, and oryd; 
strictly; DeutERoxyp.] 5 

Acompound of two equivalents of oxygen with 

; . One of a base. 

“DE-VAP-O-RA/TION, n. [de and L. vaporatio.} 

The change of vapor into water, as in the genera- 

) tion of rain. Darwin. 

/DE-VAST’, v. t. 

| * Po lay waste ; to plunder. [Wot in use.] Sandys. 

DEV’'AS-TATE, v. t. [D. devastv; de and vasto, to 
waste ; Fr. devaster ; Sp. devastar; {t. devastare. See 
‘Wastez.] 
Po lay waste; to waste; to ravage ; to desolate ; 
to destroy improvements. 
DEV’AS-TA-TED, pp. Laid waste ; ravaged. 
DEV’AS-TA-TING, ppr. Laying waste; desolating. 

DEV-AS-TA/TION, n. [L. devastatio.] 

, 1, Waste ; ravage; desolation; destruction of 
works of art and. natural productions which are 
mecessary or useful to man; havock; as by armies, 
fire, flood, &c. 

2. In law, waste of the goods of the deceased by 
fan executor or administrator. Blackstone. 
DE-VEL/OP, v. t. [Fr. developper ; It. sviluppare, to 
~~ unfold, to display ; viluppo,a packet or bundle, in- 

tricacy.] 


[L. devasto.]} 


1. To uncover; to unfold; to lay open ; to dis- 


Close or make known something concealed or with- 
hheld from notice. The general began to develop the 
plan of his operations. 

These serve to develop its tenets. Milner. 


2. To unravel; to unfold what is intricate ; as, to 
develop a plot. 
DE-VEL/OP-ED, (de-vel/opt,) pp. Unfolded; laid 
open ; unraveled. 
DE-VEL/OP-ER, ». One who develops or unfolds. 
DE-VEL'OP-ING, ppr. Unfolding ; disclosing; un- 


| _ raveling. 

\DE-VEL’OP-MENT, n. An unfolding ; the discover- 
ing of something secret or withheld from the knowl- 
edge of others; disclosure ; full exhibition. 

; 2. The unraveling of a plot. k 

OEV-E-NUS'TATE,-v.-t. [L. de and venustas, 

-beauty.] 
To deprive of beauty or grace, 

DE-VERG'EN-CY. See Divercence, 

DE-VEST’, v.t. [Fr..devétir ; de and vétir, to clothe, 

» LL. vestio, id., vestis, a vest, a garment. Generally 
written Divest. } 

1. To strip ; to deprive of clothing or arms; to 
take off. Denham. 

2. To deprive ; to take away ; as, to devest a man 
or nation of rights. [See Divest.] 

3..To9 free from ; to disengage. 

, 4.:In law, to alienate, as title or right. 

|\DE-VEST’, v. i. In iaw, to*be Jost or alienated, asa 

\ ¢itle or an estate? : 

{This word is generally written Divest, except in 
the latter and legal sense.) 

DE-VEST’ED, pp. Stripped of clothes; deprived; 
freed from ; alienated or lost, as title. 

DE-VEST/ING, ppr. Stripping of clothes; depriv- 
ing; freeing from ; alienating. 

DE-VEX’, a. [L, deverus.] 

Bertding down. [Nut in use.] 
DE-VEX’I-TY, n. [L. deveritas, from de and veho, to 


Try. 
A a liad downward ; a sloping; incurvation 
| downward. Davies. 
DE’ VI-ATE, v. i. [It. deviare; Sp. desviarse; L. de- 
vius; de, from, and via, way.) 
» 1. To turn aside or wander from the common 
or right way, course, or line, either in a literal or fig- 
urative sense ; as, to deviate from the common track 
or path, or from a true course. 
There nature deviates, and bere wanders will. Pope. 

2. To stray from the path of duty; to wander, ina 

- moral sense ; to err; to sin. Ped 
DE-VI-A/TION, a. A wandering or turning aside from 
the right way, course, or line. 

2. Variation from a common or established rule, or 
from analogy. 

3. A wandering from the path of duty; want of 
conformity tothe rules prescribed by God.; error ; sin; 
obliquity of conduct. 

4. In commerce, the voluntary departure of a ship, 


of the specific voyage insured. This discharges the 
underwriters from their responsibility. Park. 

DE-VICE’, n. [Fr. devis, devise; It. divisa; from L. 
dipisus, divido, - 

1, That which is formed by design, or invented ; 
scheme ; artificial contrivance ; stratagem ; project, ; 
sometimes in a good sense ; more generally in a bad sense, 
as artifices are usually employed for.bad purposes, 

In a good sense: 

His device ia against Babylon, to destroy it. —Jer, li, 

In a bad sense: 


He disappointeth the devices of the crafty. — Job v. 
They imagined a mischievous device. — Ps, xxi. 


2. An emblem intended to represent a family, per- 
son, action, or quality, with a suitable motto; used 
in painting, sculpture, and heraldry. It consists ina 
metaphorical similitude between the things represent- 
ing and represented, as the figure of a plow repre- 
senting agriculture. 

Knights-errant used to distinguish themselves by devices on their 

shields, Addison. 

3. Invention; genius; faculty of devising; as, a 
man-of noble device. ak 

4. A spectacle or show. [Obs.}  Beaum. & Fl. 

DE-VICE’FUL, a. Full of devices; inventive. 


Spenser, 
DE-VICE/FIJL-LY, adv. Ina manner curiously con- 
trived. . Donne. 


DEV/IL, (dev'vl,) n. [Sax. diafol; D. duivél ; G. teufel; 
Sw. dicfvul; Dan. dievel ; Russ. diavol ; Tartar, diof ; 
L, diabolus ; Gr. 6caBoXdo¢, said to be from dtaBaddw, 


to calumniate; Fr. diable; Sp. diablo; Port. diabo; It. |. 


diavolo, The Armoric is diaul ; W. diawl, which Ow- 
en supposes to be compounded of di, a negative, and 
awl, light —one without light, (prince of darkness.) 
The Irish is diabhail, which, according to O’Brien, is 
composed of dia, deity, and bhal, air, (god of the air.) 
If these Celtic words are justly-explained, they are 
not connected with diabolus, or the latter is errone- 
ously deduced.] : 

1. In the Christian theology, an evil spirit or being ; 
a fallen angel, expelled from heaven for tebellion 
against God; the chief of the apostate angels; the 
implacable enemy and tempter of the human race. 
In the New Testament, the word is frequently and 
erroneously used for demon. 

2. Avery wicked person, and in ludicrous languagé, 
any great evil. } 
tive expressing wonder, vexation, &c.~ 

3. An idol, or false god. Lev. xvii. 2 Chron. xi. 

4, A machine for cutting up rags and old cloth for 
manufacturing purposes. 

5. A printer’s errand-boy. [ Zow.] 

DEV/IL, v. a. To cut upcloth or rags in an instrument 
called a devil. : 

2. To pepper excessively. Smart. 

DEV/IL-ING, n. A young devil.- [Not in ise.] 
q Beaum. 
DEV’IL-ISH, (dev’vl-ish,) a. Partaking of the qual- 
ities of the devil; diabolical ; very evil and mischiev- 
ous; malicious; as, a devilish scheme ; devilish wick- 
edness. . Sidney. 

2. Having communication with the devil ; pertain- 
ing to the devil. ts 

3. Excessive; enormous ; in @ vulgar and ludicrous 
sense ; as, a devilish cheat. Addison. 

DEV’IL-ISH-LY, adv. In a manner suiting the devil ; 
diabolically ; wickedly. South, 

2. Greatly ; excessively ; in a vulvar sense. 

DEV/IL-ISH-NESS, n. ‘The qualities of the devil. 
DEV'IL-ISM, n, The state of devils. pe used. 


Pie ip. Hi 
DEV/IL-IZE,v t. To place among devils. ae 
pe . 


DEV'IL-KIN, (dev’vl-kin,) x. A little devil. Clarissa. 
DEV/IL-SHIP, x. The character of a devil. 
DEV'IL-TRY, n,_Diabolical conduct. Low.] 
DE’VI-OUS, a. [L. devius; de and via, way. 

1. Out of the common way or track ; as, a devious 

course. r 
2. Wandering ; roving; rambling. 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk. Thomson. 


3. Erring ; going astray from rectitude or the di- 
vine precepts. . 3 
One devious step at first may lead into a course of habitual vice, 
Anon, 


DE! VI-OUS-LY, adv. 


DE'VI-OUS-NESS, x. 
course ; wandering. cs 
DE-VIR/GIN-ATE, (-vur'gin-) v. t. [Low L. devirgino.] 
To defiour. Sandys. 
DE-VIR/GIN-A-TED, pp. Deprived of virginity. 
DE-VIS/A-BLE, (de-viz'a-b],) a. Sce the verb 
1. That may be bequeathed or given by will. 
é Blackstone, 
2. That can be invented or contrived.. Sadler. 
DE-VISE’, v. t. [Fr. deviser, to talk or interchange 
thoughts ; It. divisare, to think, divide, or share ; from 
L. divisus, divido.} 
1. To invent; to contrive ; to form in the mind by 


In a devious manner. -. 
Reynolds, 
Departure from a regular 


In profane language, it is an exple-. f 
| DE-VOIR', (dev-wor') n, [Fr. devoir ; It. dovere ; from 
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new combinations of ideas, new applications of prin 
ciples, or new arrangement of parts; to excositate,; 
to strike out by thought; to plan ; to scheme; to pro- 
ject; as, to devise an engine or machine; to devise a 
new mode of writing; to devise a plan of defense ; 
to devise arguments. : 
To devise curious works in gold aad silver, — Ex, xxxv, 
In a bad sense: 
Devise not evil against thy ncighbor. — Prov. ii. 


2. To give or bequeath by will, as land or other 
real estate. i Blackstone. 
DE-VISE’, v. i. To consider; .to contrive; to lay a 

plan ; to form a scheme. 
Devise how you will use him when he comes. Shak, 


Formerly followed by of; as, let us devise of easc. 
Spenser. 
DE-VISE’,n. ‘Primarily, a dividing or division ; hence, 
the act of giving or distributing real estate by a tes- 
tator. The term is also sometimes applicd, though 
improperly, to bequest of personal estate. 
‘ Blackstone. Bouvier. 
2. A will or testament. : 
3. A share of estate bequeathed. 
DE-VISE/, n. Contrivance ; scheme invented. [ Obs.J 
- ~ Hooker. 
pth tages: pp. Given by will; bequeathed ; con- 
trived. 

DEV-I-SEE’, n, The person to whom a devise is 
made; one to whom real estate is bequeathed. 
DE-VIS/ER, 2. One who contrives or invents ; a con- 
triver ; an inventor. Grew. 
DE-VIS/ING, ppr. Contriving; inventing; forming 

a scheme or plan. ; P 
2. Giving by will; bequeathing. 
DE-VIS/OR, ». One waho gives by will; one who be- 
queaths lands or tenements. Blackstone, 
DEV'I-TA-BLE, a. Avoidable. [Not in use.] 
DEV-I-TA/TION, n. An escaping, . [JVot in use. 
DE-VIT-RI-FI-CA/TION, n> The act of depriving 
glass of its transparency, and converting it into & 
gray, opaque substance. Ure. Bigelow. 
DEV-O-€A/TION, n. [L. devocatio.] ; 
A calling away ; seduction.  [Vot in use.] 
Hallywell. 
DE-VOID',-a, [de and void; Fr. vuide, vide. See _Vorn.} 
ib Void ; empty; Vacant; applied to place. Spenser, 
2. Destitute ; not possessing; as, devoid of under 
standing. . ; 
3. Free from; as, devoid of fear or shame. 


L. debeo, to owe.] 

Primarily, service, or duty. Hence, an act of ei- 
vility or respect; respectful notice due to another; 
as, we paid our devoirs to the queen, or to the ladies, 

DEV-O-LU’TION, n. [L. devolutio.] an 

1. The act of rolling down; as, the devolution of 
earth into a valley. ; Woodward, 

2. Removal from one person to another ; a passing 
or falling upon.a successor. : « Hale. 
DE-VOLVE’, (de-volv’,) v. t. [L. devolvo ; de and vol- 

vo, to roll, Eng. to wallow.] ; 

1. To roll down; to pour or flow with windings. 

Through splendid kingdoms he devolves hia maze. ‘Thomson, 

2. To move from one person to another; to deliver 
over, or from one possessor to a successor. 

The king devolved the care and disposition of affairs on the duke 

oe a Temple. Gibbon. 
DE-VOLVE’, (de-volv’,) v. i. Literally, to roll down; 
hence, to pass from one to another ; to fall by sue- 
cession from one possessor to his successor. In the 
absence of. the commander-in-chief, the command 
devolved on the next officer in rank. On the death 
of the prince, the crown devolved on his eldest son. 
DE-VOLV’ED, pp. Rolled dewn; passed over to an- 
other. 
DE-VOLV'ING, ppr. Rolling down; falling to a suce 
cessor. — $ 
DE-VOLVE’MENT, n._ The act of deVolvifig. 
DEV-O-RA/TION, n. The actof devouring. | 
DE-VO/TA-RY, n. A votary. [Not in use.] Gregory. 
DE-VOTE’, v. t. [L. devoveo;devotus ; deand voveo, 
to vow ; Fr. devouer.] 

1. To appropriate by vow ; to set apart or dedicate 

by a solemn act; to consecrate, ; 


No devoted thing that a man shall devote fo the Lard, shall be 
-sold or redecmed. Eyery devoted: thing is most holy to the: 


Lord. — Lev. xxvii. A ¢ 
2. To give up wholly; to addict ; ‘to*tirect_the at- 
tention ‘wholly or chiefly ; to attach; as, to devote 
one’s self to science ; to- devote ourselves to our 
friends, or to their: interest -or pleasure. 
To give up; to resign; as, aliens were devoted: 
ine ; the city was devoted to the flames, 
'o doom ; to consign over; as, to devote one te 
destruction. ; 

5. To execrate ; to doom to evil. Rowe. 
DE-VOTE’, a. Devoted. Milton. 
DE-VOTE', 7. A devotee. Sandys. 
DE-VOT’ED, pp. Appropriated by vow; solemnly 

set apart or dedicated ; consecrated ; addicted; given. 
up; doomed ; consigned. 

2. a. Ardent; zealous; strougly attached. 


3. 
tora 
4. 


FATE, FAR. FALL, WHAT. — METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— . 


fine 
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‘DE-VOT/ED-NESS, n. The state of being devoted or 


iven ; addictedness ; as, devotedness to religion. 
D. $V-O-TEB’, n. (Fr. devot.] Grew. Milner. 
One who is wholly devoted ; particularly, one 
given wholly to religion ; one who is superstitiously 
given to réligious duties and ceremonies ; a bigot. 
DE-VOTE’MENT, n. Devotedness; devotion. 
Mem. of Buchanan. 


> Vowed dedication. Mason. 


DE-VOT’ER, n. One that devotes ; also, a worshiper. | 


DE-VOT'ING, ppr. Giving or appropriating by vow; 
solemnly setting apart or dedicating ; consecrating ; 
giving wholly ; addicting; dooming ; consigning. 

DE-VO’TION, x. The state of being dedicated, con- 
secrated, or solemnly set apart for a particular pur- 

ie. ‘ 

ro. A solemn attention to the Supreme Being in 
worship; a yielding of the heart and affections to 
God, with reverencé, faith, and piety, in religious 
duties, particularly in prayer and meditation; de- 
voutness, 

3. External worship; acts of religion; perform- 
ance of religious duties. 

As I passed by and beheld your devotons. — Acts xvii. 

4, Prayer to the Supreme Being. A Christian will 
be regular in his morning and evening devotions. 

5. An act of reverence, respect, or ara 


6. Ardent love or affection; attachment mani- 
fasted by constant attention; as, the duke was dis- 
tinguished by his devotion to the king, and to the 
interest of the nation. Clarendon. | 

7. Earnestness ; ardor; eagerness. ; 

He seeks their hate with greater devotion than they can eae 


it him. 
8. Disposal ; power of disposing of; state of de- 
pendence. 
Arundel Castle would keep that rich corner of the country at his 
majesty’s devotion, Clarendon, 
EE-VG'TION-AL, a. Pertaining to devotion ; used 
. ;in devotion ; as, a devotional posture ; devotional ex- 
+ 7ercises. 
2. Suited to devotion; as, a devotional frame of 
-mind. ; 
DE-VO/TION-AL-IST, ). A person given to devo- 
DE-Vo'TION-IST, tion ; or one superstitious~’ 
ly or formally devout. Spectator. 
DE-VO'TION-AL-LY, adv. In a devout manner 
DE-VO'TO, n. [It.] Adevotec. [Motin use] | 
Spensér, 
DE-VO’TOR, zn. One who reverences or worships. 
; jee. , Beaum. & Fl. 
DE-VOUR’, v.t. [I devoro; de and voro, to eat; It. 
vorarc, divorare; Sp. devorar; Fr. devorer; Arm. de- 
vori; W. pori, to feed; Gr. Bopa, pasture; Heb. Ch. 
ya, to consume. Class Br, No. 6.] 
1. Toeat up; toeat with greediness ; to eat rav- 
enously, as a beast of prey, or as a hungry man. 


DEW-BE-SPRENT’, a. Sprinkled with ara 


DEX 


4. Expressing 9 lively interest; sincere ; solemn; 
eonets as, you have my devout wishes for your 
safety. , 

DE-VOUT’.n. A devotee. [ot used.] Sheldon, 
DE-VOUT’LESS, a. Deetitute of devotion. 
DE-VOUT'LESS-LY, adv. Without devotion. 
DE-VOUT’LESS-NESS, n. Want of devotion. 
: Bp. of Chichester. 
DE-VOUT’LY, adv. With solemn attention and rev- 
erence to God ; with ardent devotion. 
He was devoutly engaged in prayer. 

2. Piously ; religiously ; with 
he viewed the cross devoutly. 

3. Sincerely ; solemnly ; earnestly ; as, a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 

DE-VOUT'NESS, x. The quality or state of being 
devout. Glanville. 
DE-VOW’, v.t. To give up. ph in use.] B. Jonson. 
DEW, (di,) n. [Sax. deaw; D. dauw; G. thau; Sw. 
dagg; Dan. dugg. See Class Dg, No. 24, 60, 62, 63, 
It is probably from the same primary root as thaw ; 

G. thau, dew, thawen, to thaw.] 

Moisture precipitated from the atmosphere on the 

surfaces of bodies. It is thus distinguished from fog, 


“Anon. 
pious thoughts; as, 


which is moisture precipitated within the atmos- ¢ 


phere. D. Olmsted. 
DEW, v. t. To wet with dew; to moisten. Dryden. 
DEW!'-BENT, a. Bent by the dew. Thomson, 


DEW’-BER-RY, n. The fruit of a species of brier or 
bramble ; the low-vined blackberry, that creeps along 
the ground, of the genu$ Rubus. 

DEW-BE-SPAN'GLED, (dii-be-spang’gld,) a. Spang- 
led with dew-drops. ay. 

Obs.] 


ton. 

DEW-BE-SPRINK’LED, (di-be-sprink/Id,) a. Sprink- 
led with dew. S Shenstone. 

DEW'-DRENCH-ED, (da/drensht,) a. Drenched with 


dew. 

DEW’'-DROP, 7. A drop of dew, which sparkles at 
sunrise ; a spangle of dew. Milton. 
DEW/-DROP-PING, a. Wetting as with dew. Thomson. 

DEW’ED, (diide,) pp. Moistened with dew. 

DEW-IM-PEARL/ED, a. [See Prart.] Covered 
with dew-drops, like pearls. Drayton, 

DEW'I-NESS, n. State of being dewy. ; 

DEW'ING, ppr. Wetting or moister.ing with dew. 

DEW!-LAP, n. [dew and Jap, to lick.] The flesh 
that hangs from the throat of oxen, which laps or 
licks the dew in grazing. Addison. 

2. In Shakspeare, a lip flaccid with age. 

DEW!-LAPT, a. Furnished with a dew-lap. 

DEW’LESS, a. Having no dew. 

DEW'-POINT, x. The température or point of the 
thermometer, at which dew begins to form. It va- 
ries according to the humidity of the atmosphere. 

Brande. 

DEW’-WORM, (du/wurm,). 2. A worm, called other- 

wise earth-worm, a species of ‘Lumbricus, which 


Weill say, Some evil beast hath devoured him. —Gen, xxxvii.{}. lives just tinder the surface of the ground. 


In the morning he shall devour the prey. — Gen. xlix. 
2. To destroy ; to consume with rapidity and vio- 
lence. -s 
I will send a fire into the house of Huazaél, which shall devour 
the palaces of: Ben-haded. — Amos i. 
Famine and pestilence shal] devour him. ~ Ez, vil. 
3. To enter upon and pursue with great eagerness. 
He seemed in swiftness to devour the way. Shak. 
4. To waste ; to consume ; to spend in dissipation 
and riot. 


As.soon as this thy son had come, who hath devoured thy living 
with harlots. — Luke xv. 


5. To consume wealth and substance by fraud, 
oppression, or illegal exactions. 
Ye devour widows’ houses, — Matt. xxiii. 
6. To destroy spiritually ; to ruin the squl. 
Your adversary, the devil, as a roaring tion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour. —1 Pet. v. 
"7. To slay. 
The sword shall devour the young lions. —Nah. ii, 
8. To erfjoy with avidity. 
Longing they look, and t the Bi; 
eterteac eran: ee ta dele. Dryden. 
DE-VOUR’ED, Pp. Eaten; swallowed with greedi- 
ness ; consumed ; destroyed ; wasted ;.slain. 
DE-VOUR'ER, n. One who devours; he or that 
which eats, consumes, or destroys ; he that preys on. 
DE-VOUR’ING, ppt. or a. Eating greedily; con- 
ae e wasting; d ing ; annihilating. 
DE-VOUR'ING-LY, adv. In a devouriny manner. 
DE-VOUT’, a, [It. devoto; Fr. devot; L. devotus. 
See Devore.] 
1. Yielding a solemn and reverential attention to 
God in religious exercises, particularly in prayer. 
We must be constant and devout in the worship of God. Rogere. 
2 Pious; devoted to religion ; religious. - 
Simeon was a just man and devout. — Luke ii. 
Devout men carried Stephen to his burial. — Acts viii. 


3. Expressing devotion or piety; as, with eyes 
devout “sd eet cheten 


DEW’Y, (di’e,)a. Partaking of dew; like dew; as, 


dewy mist. 
2. Moist with dew ; as, dewy fields. 
“His dewy locks distilled 
A ia, Milton, 


DEX/TER, a. [L. dexter; Gr. dettos; Ir deas.] 

Right, as opposed to left ; a term used in heraldry, 
to denote the right side of a sliield or coat of arms; 
as, bend-derter ; di oint. Ency¢. 

“DEX-TER/I-TY, x.  [L. dezteritas, from dezter, right, 
fit, prompt.] “3 

1. Readiness of limbs; adroitness; activity; ex- 
pertness; skill; that readiness in performing an 
action, which proceeds from experience or practice, 
united with activity or quick motion. We say, a 
man handles an instrument, or eludes a thrust, with 
dexterity, ' . 

2. Readiness of mind or mental faculties, as in 
contrivance, or inventing means to accomplish a 
purpose ; promptness in devising expedients ; quick- 
ness and skill in managing or conducting a scheme 
of operations. We say, a negotiation is conducted 
with dexterity. Gibbon. 

DEX’TRAL, a. Right, as opposed to left. Brown. 

DEX-TRAL/I-TY, 7. The state of being'on the right 
side. 

DEX’TRINE, n. A substance of a gummy appear- 
ance, into which the interior molecules of starch are 
converted by diastase or acids; used in cookery. It 
is named from its turning the plane of polarization 
to the right hand. Ore. 

DEX-TROR’SAL, a. [dexter and vorsus, versus, from 
verto, to turn.] 

Rising from right to left, as a spiral line Capt ro 


lenry. 

DEX’TROUS, a. Ready and expert in the use of 

DEX’TER-OUS, | the body and limbs; skillful and 

active in manual employment; adroit; as, a dez- 

trous hand; a dertrous workman. 

2. Ready in the use of the mental faculties ; prompt 

in contrivance and management ; expert ; quick at 
inventing expedients ; as, a deztrous manager. 


Dextrous the craving, fawning crowd to quit, Pope. 


| DEX’/TER-OUS-LY, 


DEY, (da,)n. A Turkis 


| DI-A-CRIT'IE, 
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3, Skillful; artful; done with desterity; ‘as, der- 
trous management. ‘ 
DEX’/TROUS-LY, adv. With dexterity ; expertly ; 
skillfully ; artfully ; adroitly ; 
promptly. 
im 
DEX TROUS-NESS, i. Dexterity ; adroitness. 
title of dignity given to the | 
governor of Algiers before the French conquest. 
DI, a prefix, [a contraction of dis,] denotes from, sepa- 
ration, or negation, or two.. 
DI‘A, [Greek,] a prefix, denotes through, 
Di’A-BASE, x, Another name of greenstone. 
DI-AB-A-TU/RLAL, a. [Gr. diaBaww.] 
Border-passing. Mitford. 
DI-A-BE/TES, x. [Gr. diaByrns, from dtaBatvw, 20 
pass through; dia and Sucyw, to go or pass.] 
An excessive and morbid discharge of saccharine 


DEX’/TER-OUS-NESS 


urine. 
DI-A-BET'I€, a. Pertaining to diabetes, 
Di-AB/LE-RY, x. [I'r. diablerie.] 
Deviltry. 
A -' j 
pe ae AL, a. [L. diabolus, the devil. 
Devilish ; pertaining to the devil; hence, extreme- 
ly malicious ; impious; atrocious; nefarious; out- 
rageously wicked ; partaking of any quality ascribed 
to the devil; as, a diabolioy? temper; a diabolical 
scheme or action. 
DI-A-BOL/I€-AL-LY, adv. In a diabolical manner; 
very wickedly ; nefariously. : 
DI-A-BOL /I-FY, v.t. To ascribe diabolical qualities 


to. R 
DY-A-BOL/I€-AL-NESS, x. The qualities of the devil. 


-DI-AB/O-LISM, n. . The actions of the devil. 


2. Possession by the devil. Warburton. 
eye leroy a. [Gr. dtaxatw, to burn or in- 


ame. 
Belonging to éurves formed by refraction, Bailey. 

DI-A€H’Y-LUM, Gr. 6 a ‘ 

DI-A€H’'Y-LON, fn [Gr. dia and yvdos.]} 

A plaster, originally composed of the juices of sev- 
eral plants, Hei its name,) but now made of an 
oxyd of lead and Oil. Brande, 

DI-A-€60/DI-UM, n. The sirup of poppies. 
DLA€’/O-NAL, a, , (L. diaconus.] 

Pertaining to a deacon. 

DI-A€/O-NATE, n. The office of a deacon. 
DI-A-COUS'TIE, a, fGr. dtaxovw, to hear; dia and 
axovw, to hear. 

Pertaining to the science or doctrine of refracted 
sounds. 5 

DI-A-€OUS'TIES, n. That branch of natural philos- 
ophy which treats of the properties of sound refract- 
ed by passing through different mediums ; called also 
diaphonics. ' 

Di-A-€RIT/IE-AL, } a. [Gr. diaxpirixos; diaxpiva, 

to separate ; dia and xptvw, to 
separate.] ‘ 

That separates or distinguishes ; distinctive; as, a 
diacritical point or mark. 

The short vowel is never signified by any diacritical mark, 

DI-A-DELPH’I-A, n. [Gr. dis, dt, twice, and adsAgosy 
@ brother.) 

In botany, a class of plants whose stamens are 
united into two bodies or bundles by their filaments, 

Linneus, 

DI-A-DELPH’I-AN, ) a. Having stamens united in 

DI-A-DELPH/OUS, § two bodies by their filaments, 

DY/A-DEM, n. [Gr. dtadnpa, from dradew, to gird ; dia 
and dew, to bind; I. diadema.] 

1. Anciently,a head-band or fillet worn by kings as 
a badge of royalty. It was made of silk, linen, or 
wool, and tied round the temples and forehead, the 
ends being tied behind and let fall on the neck. It 
was usually white and plain ; sometimes embroidered 
with gold, or set with pearls and precious stones. 

2..In modern usage, the mark or badge of royalty, 
worn on the head ; a crown; and, figuratively, em- 
pire ; supreme power. Gibbon. 

3. A distinguished or principal ornament. 


A diadem of beauty. — Is, xxviii, 


a \ 
DY/A-DEM-ED, a. Adorned with a diadem ; crowned ; 
ornamented. ' Pope | 
DI/A-DROM, x. [Gr. dtadpoyn,,a running about ; dia-; 
dpopew; dia and rpexw, torun.] . Or ae 
A course or passing; a vibration; the time in 
which the vibration of a pendulum is performed. 
Obs.) Locke. 
PLERE SIS’ [Gr. dracpnors.] 
The dissolving of a diphthong; the mark ™, de- 
noting that the vowels are to be pronounced as dis- 
tinct letters. 


| DI-AG-NO/SIS, n. [Gr. dtayywors.] 


The distinctive or discriminating knowledge of any 
thing, but especially of a disease. 
DI-AG-NOS'TIE, a. [Gr. diayvoorixos ; dtaytvackw 5 
dia and yivwoxw, to know.) 
Distinguishing ; characteristic ; indicating the na- 
ture of a disease. 
DI-AG-NOS/TI€, n. The sign or symptom by which 
a disease is known or distinguished from others. Di- 
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agnostics are of two kinds; the adjunct, or such as| DI/A-LOGUE-WRIT’ER, a. 


are common to several discascs, and the pathogno- 
monic, which always uttend the disease, and distin- 
ish it from al! others. Encyc. 

LI-AG/O-NAL, a. [Gr diaywrtos ; dia and ywrtu,a 
corner. ] 

1. In geometry, extending from one angle to an- 
other of a quadrilateral or multilateral figure, and di- 
viding it into two parts. 

2. Being in an angular direction. 

DI-AG/O-NAL, z. A right line drawn from angle to 
angle of a quadrilateral or multilateral figure, and di- 
viding it into two parts. It is. sometimes called the 
diameter, and sometimes the diametral. Barlow. 

DI-AG/O-NAL-LY, adv. Ip a diagonal direction. 

DI-AG/O-NOUS, a. In botany, having four corners. 

DI/A-GRAM, n. [Gr. dtaypappa; da and ypaso.] 

In geometry, a figure, draught, or scheme, delinea- 
ted for the purpose of demonstrating the properties 
of any figure, as a square, triangle, circle, &c. 

Anciently, a musical scale. 

DI/A-GRAPH, zn. (Gr. dia and ypagw.) i 

A receritly-invented instrument used in perspective. 
DY-A-GRAPH'I€, 
DI-A-GRAPH'I€-AL, 

Descriptive. 
DI-A-GRYD/I-ATES, x. pl. Strong purgatives made 

with diagrydium ; a preparation of scammony and 
quince juice. ; 

VAL, n. [Ir. diail; probably from day, dies.] 

An instrument for measuring time by the shadow 
of the sun. It is a surface, on which lines are drawn 
in such a manner that the shadow of a wire, or of 
the upper edge of a plane, erected perpendicularly on 
that surface, may show the true time of the day. The 
wire, or edge of the plane, which shows the time, is 
called the style or gnomon; and this must be parallel 
to the axis of the earth. The line on which this 
style or gnomon is erected is called the substyle; and 
the angle included between the substyle and style is 
called the elevation or hight of the style. 

DI/AL-PLATE, n. The plate of a dial, and also of a 
clock or watch, on which-the lines are drawn to show 
the hour or time of the day. Gilbert. 

DY/A-LE€T, n. ([Gr. dearexros: dia and deyw, to 
speak ; It. dialetto ; Fr. dialecte: Sp. dialecto.] 

1. The form or idiom of a language peculiar to a 
province, or to a kjngdom or state, consisting chiefly 
in differences of orthography or pronunciation. The 
Greek language is remarkable for four dialects; the 
Attic, Ionic, Doric, and Eolic. A dialect is the 
branch of a parent language, with such local altera- 
tions as time, accident, and revolutions may have 
introduced among descendants of the same stock or 
family, living in separate or remotewituations. But, 
in regard to a large portion of words, many lan- 
guages, which are considered as distinct, are really 
dialects of one common language. 

2. Language ; speech, or manner of speaking or 
expression. South. 
DI-A-LE€T‘IE, a. Pertaining to a ee or di- 

DI-A-LECT’I€-AL, } _alects ; not radical. 

2. Pertaining to logic ; logical; argumental. Boyle. 
DY-A-LE€T'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner ofa dialect. 
DI-A-LE€-TI’/CIAN, zn. A logician ; a reasoner. 
DI-A-LE€T‘I€S, x. That branch of logic which 

teaches the rules and modes of reasoning. Encyc. 

DI-A-LE€T’/OR, n. One learned in dialectics. 

DY/AL-ING, n. The science which unfolds the prin- 
ciples of measuring time by dials; or the art of con- 
structing dials, D. Olmsted. 

LA aed n. A constructer of dials; one skilled in 

ialing. : 

Di-AL’'LA-GE, n., [Gr. dta\dayn, difference.] 

A’ rhetorical figure by which arguments are placed 
in various points of view, and then turned to one 


See Smart. 
DI/AL-LAGE, x, ice dtadAayn, difference, alluding 
fo the difference of luster between its natural joints. ] 

A dark green or bronze-colored laminate mineral, 
considered a variety of hornblende or augite. Dana. 

DY-AL'O-GISM, n. A feigned speech between two 
or more. Fulke. 
DI-AL’/O-GIST, n, [See Diarocus.] A speaker in a 
dialogue ; also, a writer of dialogues. Johnson. 
DI-AL-O-GIST’I€, a. Having the form of a dialogue. 
DY-AL-O-GIST’I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of 

dialogue. 

DI-AL/0-GIZE, v.% [See Diarocuz.] To discourse 
in arene. Fotherby. 
Di/A-LOGUE, (di’a-log,) n. [Fr. dialogue; It. dialo- 
0; Sp. id.; from Gr. dradoyos, from dtadeyopat, to 

ispute ; dca and Aeyw, to speak.] 

1. A conversation or conference between two or 
more persons ; particularly, a formal conversation in 
theatrical performances ; also, an exercise in colleges 
and schools, in which two or more persons carry.on 
a discourse, 

2. A written conversation, or a composition in 
which two or more persons are represented as con- 
versing on some topic ; as, the Dialogues of Cicero de 
Oratore, and de Natura Deorum, : 

DI/A-LOGUE, v.i. To discourse together ; to confer. 
[Not used.] Shak. 


scribe.] 


a, (Gr. dca and ypagu, to de- | 
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A writer of dialogues 
or feigned conversations. 

DI-AL/Y-SIS, n.  [Gr. diadvots ; dcadvw, to dissolve ; 
dca and vw, to dissolve. ] 

1. A mark in writing or printing, consisting of two 
points placed over one of two vowels, to dissolve a 
diphthong, or to show that the two vowels are to be 
separated in pronunciation ; as, aér, mosaic. 

2. In medicine, debility ; also, a solution of conti- 


nuity. 
DI-A-MAG-NET'I€, 2. or a. [Gr. dia, through or 
across, and payvns, a magnet. 

A terin applied to a class of substances which, un- 
der the influence of magnetism, take a position, 
when freely suspended, at right angles to the mag- 
netic meridian, that is, point east and west. 

DI-A-MAN'TINE, for Apamanting. [Wot in use.] 
DI-AM'E-TER, x. [Gr. dtaperpos j dca and perpor, 
measure through.] 

1. A right line passing through the center of a cir- 
cle, or other curvilinear figure; terminated by the 
curve, and dividing the figure symmetrically into 
two equal parts, 

2. A right line passing through the center of a piece 
of timber, a rock, or other object, from one side to 
the other; as, the diameter of a tree, or of a stone. 

DI-AM’/E-TRAL, a. Diametrical, which see. 
DI-AM’/E-TRAL-LY,, adv. Diametrically. 
DI-A-MET’RI€-AL, a. Describing a diameter. 

2. Observing the direction of a diameter; direct ; 
as, diametrical opposition. 

Di-A-MET’RI€-AL-LY, adv. In a diametrical direc- 
tion ; directly ; as, diametrically opposite. 
Di/A-MOND, (di’a-mond or di/mond,) n. [Fr. dia- 
mant; It. and Sp. diamante; G. and D. diamant; L. 
adamas; Gr. adupas, adapavros, whence adamant, 
from the Celtic; W. ehedvaen, moving stone; ehed, 
to fly or move, and maen, stoné; a name first given 

to the lode-stone. See Avamanr.} 

1. A mineral, gem, or precious stone, of the most 
valuable kind, remarkable for its hardness, as it 
scratches al] other minerals, When pure, the dia- 
mond is usually clear and transparent, but it is some- 
times colored. In its rough state, it is commonly in 
the form of a roundish pebble, or of octahedral crys- 
tals. It consists of pure carbon, and when heated to 
14° Wedgwood, and exposed to a current of air, it is 
gradually, but completely, combustible. Diamonds 
are said to be of the first water, when very trans- 
parent; and of the second or third watcr, as the 
transparency decreases. Encyc. Kirwan. Cleaveland. 

2. A very small printing letter, the smallest used in 
English printing. 

3. A figure, otherwise called a rhombus. 

DI’A-MOND, a. Resembling a diamond ;-as, a dia- 
mond color; or consisting of diamonds; as, a dia- 
mond chain. : 

DiI/A-MOND-ED, 

DI/A-MOND-SHAP-ED, 

am, or rhombus, 

DiI/A-MOND-HILT-ED; a. 


monds. 
DI/A-MOND-MINE, 2.: A mine in which diamonds 
are found. 
DI-AN/DRI-A, 2. 


a. Having the figure of an 
oblique-angled parallelo- 

mT wller. 

Having a hilt with dia- 


[Gr. des, dt, twice, and ovnp, a 


male. 
In ‘ oan a class of plants having two stamens 
ee ae a. Having two stamens. 


? 
DIA-PASM, nr. [Gr. dcatacow, to sprinkle.] 

A powder or perfume. [ Obs.] B Jonson, 

DY-A-Pa/SON, Gr.3 through all 
Di/A-PASE, n. [Gr. dta racwy, through all.) 

1. In music, the octave or interval which includes 
all the tones. : 

2. Among musical instrument-makers, 8 rule or scale. 
by which they adjust the pipes of organs, the holes 
of flutes, &c., in due proportion for expressing the 
several tones and seinitones. Busby. 

Diapason-diapente; 2 compound consonance in a 
triple ratio, as 3 to 9, consisting of 9 tones and a 
semitone, or 19 semitones ; a twelfth. Encyc. Busby. 

Diapason-diatessaron ; a compound concord, found- 
ed on the proportion of 8 to 3, consisting of eight 
tones and a semitone. 

, Diapason-ditone ; 2 compound concord, whose terms 
are as 10 to 4, or 5 to2, + 

Diapason-semiditone ; a compound concord, whose 

terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5. Encye. 
DI-A-PEN’TE, n. [Gr. dra and revre, five.) 

1. In music, an ancient term denoting a fifth; an 
interval making the second of the concords, and, with 
the diatessaron, an octave. Encye. 

2. In medicine, a composition of five ingredients. 

Di/A-PER, n. [F'r. diapré, diapered ; said to be -from 
Ypres, in the Netherlands. WAnderson.] 

Figured linen cloth ; a cloth wove in flowers or fig- 
ures, much used for towels or napkins. Hence, a 
towel or napkin, 

DI/A-PER, v. t. To variegate or diversify, as cloth, 
with figures ; to flower. Spenser. Howel. 
DY/A-PER, v. it To draw flowers or figures, as upon 


cloth. 
Ifyou diaper on folds. Peacham. 


DIA 


DI/A-PER-ED, pp. Flowered. 
DI'A-PILAN-ED, (di‘a-fand,) a. Transparent. | Little 


used. | 
DI-A-PHA-NE'I-TY, n. [Gr. d:apavera; deagatva, to 
shine through ; dia and @atvw, to shine.) 

The power of transmitting light ; transparency ; 
pellucidness. Ray. 

DI-A-PHAN'TE, a. [Gr. diaharns. See supra.) 
Having power to transmit light ; transparent. 
; Ralegh, 
DI-APH'A-NOUS, a. [See supra.] Having power to 
transmit rays of light, as glass; pellucid; transpa- 
rent; clear. 
DI-A-PHON'IES, n. [Gr. dca and gwyn, sound,} 
The doctrine of refracted sound. Brande. 
Di-A-PHO-RE'SIS, n. [Gr. d:adopnots + dtagopew, to 
carry through ; dia and dopew, to carry.] 

_ Augmented perspiration or sweat ; or an elimina- 
tion of the humors of the body through the pores of 
the skin. Coxe. Encyc. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'I€, a, [Supra.] Having the power 
to increase perspiration ; sudorific ; sweating. 

DI-A-PHO-RET'I€, n. A medicine which promotes 
perspiration ; a sudorific. Coxe. Encyc. 
_ Duaphoretics differ from sudorifics ; the former only 
increase the insensible perspiration, the latter excite 
the sensible discharge called sweat. Parr. 

DiI'A-PHRAGM, (di’a-fram,) n. -[Gr. diadpaypa; d1a 
and (pasow, to break off, to defend.] 

1. In anatomy, the midriff, a muscle separating the 
chest or thorax from the abdomen or lower belly. 

; Coze. Encyc. 

2. A partition or dividing substance, commonly 
with an opening through it. _ Woodward. 

3. In astronomy, a circular ring, used, in optical in- 

_ struments, to cut off marginal portions of a beam of 
Tight. D. Olmsted. 
eth ebeg Se a, Pertaining to the dia- 

phragm. . 
DI-A-PO-RE/SIS, 2. [Gr. diamtopnots; dtamopew, to 
doubt. 

In rhetoric, doubt ; hesitation. 

\ DT-A/RI-AN, a. 
daily. 
Di’A-RIST, x. One who keeps a diary. 
DI-AR-RHE'A, (di-ar-ré/a,) x. [Gr. deappora; deape 
1 pew, to flow through ; dia and few, to flow.] 

io morbidly frequent evacuation of the intestines ; 
a Jax. 

DYI-AR-RHET'T€, a. Producing diarrhea or lax. 

DI-AR-THRO'SIS, n. [Gr.] The movable connection 
of bones. 

DI'A-RY, x. [L. diarium, from dies, a day.] 

An account of daily events or transactions; a jour- 
yal; a register of daily occurrences or observations ; 
as, a diary of the weather. 

A diary fever, is a fever of one day. 

Df-A-S€HIS’MA, (-skiz’ma,) n. [Gr. dtacxtopa, a 
Fiece cut off; dracxi{w; dia-and oxGo, to cut oft] 

In music, the difference between the comma an 
enharmonic diesis, commonly called the lesser com- 
More Encye. 

DI'AS-PORE, n. [Gr. dtacmetpw, to disperse.] 

A rare mineral, occurring in.Jamellar masses, and 
in oblique prisms, with a brilliant cleavage, having a 
grayish, greenish, or brownish color, and character- 
ized by decrepitating with violence (as the name im- 
plies) before the blowpipe. It consists of alumina 
and water. - Dana. 

DI-AS-TAL'TIE, a. [Gr. dcasaArixos, dilating.] 

Dilated ; noble; bold; an epithet given by the 
Greeks to certain intervals in music, a3 the major 
third, major siath, and major seventh, Busby. 

DI/AS-TASE, x. [Gr. dia and tarnpt.] 

A peculiar substance generated during the germi. 
nation of grain for the brewery, tending to accelerate 
the formation of sugar during the fermentation of 
worts. - Ure 

DI’AS-TEM, x. [Gr. dtasnpa.] 
In music, a simple interval. 
DI-AS’TO-LE, n. [Gr. dtasvdn, dtasedAAw; dia and 
ored\w, to set, or Send from.] 
’ }, Among physicians, a dilatation of the heart, au- 
ricles, and arteries ; opposed to systole or contraction. 
) Encye. 

2. In grammar, the extension of a syllable; or a 

figure by which a syllable naturally short is made 
Di’ A-STYLE, zn. NSE dca and orvdus.] [long. 
An edifice in which three diameters of the columns 
are allowed for intercolumniations. Harris. 
DI-A-TES'/SA-RON, x. [Gr. Gta and reocapa, four.] 
1, Among musicians, @ concora or harmonic inter. 
- val, composed of a greater tone, a lesser tone, and 
one greater semitone. Its proportion is as 4 to 3, and 
it is called a perfect fourth. Harris. 
2. In Biblical literature, a harmony of the four 


. Gospels. 
DI-A-THER/MAL, a. Possessing free permeability to 


heat. 
| DI-A-THER’MA-NOUS, a. [Gr. dra, through, and 
Beppacver, to heat.] _ 
Possessing free permeability to heat. 
DI-ATH/E-SIS, ». (Gr.] Particular disposition or 
habit of body, good or bad. Coze. 


Bailey. 
[See Diary.] Pertaining to’a diary ; 
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DYI-AT/OM-OUS. a. [Gr. dia, through, and enya, to |. 


cleave. , 
_ In mineralogy, aterm applied to crystals with one 
distinct, diagonal cleavage. t 
DI-A-TON'IE, a. |Gr. dtu, 
sound.] ‘ 
In music, a term applied to the natural scale, which, 
proceeding by degrees, includes both tones and semi- 


tones. = Brande. 
DI-A-TON’I€-AL-LY, adv. 


ONS. 
by or through, and rovos, 


In a diatonic manner. 
Di/A-TRIBE, n. [Gr. dcarpcfn.] ; 

. Acontinuéd discourse or disputation. Bailey. 
DLAT’RIB-IST, 2. One who prolongs his discourse 
or discussion.* Hammond. 

DI-A-ZEU'TIE, a. [Gr. dcatevyvvpt, to disjoin.] 

A diazeutic tone, in ancient Greek music, disjoined 
two fourths, on2 on each side of it, and which, being 
joincd to either, made a fifth. This is, in our music, 
from F to G, Edin. Encyc. Brande. 

DIB/BLE, n. [Probably from the root of top, tip, a 
point, and denoting a little sharp point ; or allied to 
dip, to thrust in.] ; 

A pointec instrument, used in gardening and og- 
riculture, to make holes for planting seéds, &c, 

DIB/ELE, © t. To-plant with adibble; or to make 
holes for planting seeds, &c. 4 
DIB/BLE, v. i. To dibble or dip; a term in angling. 
DIB/BLER, 2. One who makes holes in the ground 
: to receive seed. i F F ; 
DIB/STONE, zn. A little stone which children throw 
at another stone. ae Locke. 
DI-€A/CIOUS, (de-ka/shus,) a. Talkative. 
DI-€AC'I-TY, (de-kas/e-te,)n. [L. a gr 
Pertness. [Little used.] aves. 
DIECAST, 2. 
from dixn, justice.] 

In ancient Greece, an officer answering nearly to 

our juryman. 5 Mitford. 
DICE, x; pl. of Diz; also, a game with dice. 

DICE, v. i. .To play with dice. Shak. 
DICE/-BOX, z. A box from which dice are thrown 
in gaming. ; Addison. 

WICE/-MAK-ER, x. -A maker of-tise. 
Di-CEPH/A-LOUS, a. [Gr. dis, axl xeoadn, head.] 
Having two.heads on one bodyJ Lindley. 
DIC/ER, x. A player at dice. $: 
DICH; a corruption for do it; as, “much gouod dich 
thy heart.” Shak. 
DI-CHAST’A-SIS, n. [See Dicrastic.] Spontane- 
ous subdivision. ; Dana. 
DI-CHAST'IE, a. [Gr. drxahai, to subdivide sponta- 
neously.] Capable of subdividing Bie 
ana. 
DI-CHLAM-YD/E-OUS, a. [Gr, dts, and xAapvs, a 
garment. ] 
In ‘botany, having two coverings, a coy and a 


corol. lo 
DI-CHOT’O-MIZE, (di-kot’o-mize,) v. t. [See the] 


ee word.] To cut into two parts; to divide into 
rs. ; ; 
DLeHOT’0-MoUS a, (Gr. dixa, doubly, by pairs, 
and re,w, to cut. 
In botaxiy, regularly dividing by pairs, from top to 
bottom; as, a dichotomous stem. Mart: 
DI-CHOT’O-MOUS-COR/YMB-ED, (di-kot/o-mus- 
kor/imd,) a. Composed of eorymbs, in which the 
dicles divide and subdivide by pairs. Martyn. 
DIi-CHOT’O-MOUS-LY, adv. Ina dichotomous man- 
ner, 
DI-CHOT’O-MY, (di-kot’o-me,) n. [Gr. dixorouta, a 
division into two parts; diya and répyvw, to cut. 
1, Division ox distribution of things by pairs. [Zit- 
tle used.] Watts. 
2. in astronemy, that phase of the moon in which 
it appears bisectc'd, or shows only half its disk, as at 
the quadratures, Encye. 
DIEHRO-ASM, xn. [Gr. des, twice, and xpoa, color.] 
The perty observed in some crystals of present- 
ing different colors when. viewed in two different 
directions. 5 "Dana. 
DI/EHRO-ITE. See Joure. , 
DI-CHRO-MAT'I€, a, [Gr.dis and xpwya.] Having 
or producing two colors. Gilbert. 
DIC/ING, x, The practice of playing at dice. 
5 Rich. Dict. 
DIC/ING-HOUSE, ty, A house where. dice is played ; 
a gaming-house. ‘{ Little used. ” 
DICK’ENS ; a vulgar exclamation in. old writers for 


the-devil. 4 = 
DICK’ER, x. [Probably from Gr. dexa; ten, W. deg, 
‘L decem.] ; 


In oId authors, thé number or quantity of ten, par- 
ticularly ten hides or skins; but applied to other 
things, as a dicker of gloves, &c. [I believe not used 
in America} ; J 

_ DICK’'Y, n. A seat behinaa carriage, for servants, &c. 

2, A-sham bosom of a shirt. ‘Grose. 

Bec a i a @ ([Gr. des, twofold, and «Awww, ta 
e. ' 
-In mineralogy, an epithet applied to crystals, in 
bade of the axes are obliquely ans as in 
i ue rectangular prism. ana, 
aes US, a. [Gr. dis and koxxos, L. coccus, 


Gr. dicasns, from dixatw, to judge, |- 


ro 
‘DI€/TION-A-RY, n. 


DID 


or cells, with one seed in each; as, a dicoccous cap- 
_sule. Martyn. 
Sat canietoe »m [Gr. dts, twice, and xorvAndwy, 
a cavity. 

A plant whose seeds divide into two lobes in ger- 
minating. : Martyn. 
DI-€0-TYL-E/DON-OUS, a. Waving two lobes. A 

dicotyledonous plant is one whose seeds have two 
lobes, and consequently rise with two seminal leaves. 
DIE/RO-TOS, n. [Gr. des and xparos.] Milne. 
A double or rebounding pulse. 
DI€/TATE, v. t. [L. dicto, from dico, to speak; Sp. 
dictar; It. dettare; Fr. dicter; Ir. deachtaim.. Class 


4 To tell with authority ; to deliver, as an order, 
command, or direction ; as, what God has dictated, it 
is our duty to believe. 

2. To order or instruct what is to be said or writ- 
ten ; as, a general dictates orders to his troops. 

3. To suggest; to admonish; to direct by impulse 
pn the mind. We say, the Spirit of God dictated the 
messages of the prophets to Israel ; conscience often 
dictates to men the rules by which they are to govern 
their conduct. 

DIE/TATE, n, 

2. A rule, maxim, or precept, 
thority. 

I credit what the Grecian dictates say. Prior. 

3. Suggestion ; rule or direction suggested !to the 
mind ; as, the dictates of reason or conscience. 

DI€'TA-TED, pp. Delivered with authority ; ordered ; 
directed ; suggested. 
DI€/TA-TING ppr. 
thority ; instructing what to say or write ; ordering ; 
suggesting to the mind. ; 
DI€-TA/TION, x. The act of dictating; the act or 
practice of prescribing. 
It affords security against the dictanon of laws. 


An order delivered ; a command. 
delivered with au- 


Paley. 


DI€-TA/TOR, n. [L.] One who dictates; one who 
prescribes rules and maxims-for the direction of 
others. 


2. One invested with absolute.authority. In an- 
cient Rome, a magistrate, created in times of exigence 
and distress, and invested with unlimited power. 

e remained in office six months. 


.| DI€-TA-TO/RI-AL, a. - Pertaining to a dictator; ab- 


solute; unlimited ; uncontrollable. 
2. Imperious; dogmatical; overbearing; as, the 
officer assumed a dictatorial tone. 
DI€-TA-TO/RI-AL-LY, adv. In an imperious, dog- 
matical manner. © ~ 
Df€-TA/TOR-SHIP, n._ The office of a dictator; the 
term of a dictator’s office.’ 

2. Authority ; imperiousness ; dogmatism. Dryden. 
DI€/TA-TO-RY,a. Overbearing ; dogmatical. Milton. 
DI€-TA/TRIX, n. [L.]) A female who dictates or 

commands. 
DIC’/TA-TURE, n. The office of a dictator; dicta- 
torship, 

2. Absolute authority ; the power that dictates. 

Bt Tooke. 
DI€/TION, (dik/shun,) n. [L. dictio, from dico, to 

speak. Cl; 


ression. 
Fr. dictionnaire ; It. dizionario ; 
Sp. diccionario; from L. dictio, a word, or a speaking. } 
A book containing the words of a Janguage, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with explanations of 
their meanings; alexicon. — Johnsan, 
DIC'TUM, x; pl. Dicta. [L.] An, authoritative 
saying or assertion. ; 
DID, pret. of Do, contracted from doed; I did, thou 
didst, he did; we did, you or ye did, they did. 
Have ye not read what David did when he was hungry l— 
Matt. xii. ~ 
The proper signification is, made, eaecuted, per- 


. formed’; but it is used, also, to express the state of 
health. 


And Mei walked every day before the court‘of the women’s |. 


, to know how Esther did, —Esth, ii. 


Did is used ds the sign of the past tense of verbs, 
particularly’in interrogative and negative sentences ; 
as, did he command ve to go? He did not comman 
me. Itis also used to express emphasis; as,I did 

love him beyond measure: 

DI-DA€’TIE€, Ya. [Gr. didaxrikos, from didackw, 
DI-DA€’/TI€-AL, § _ to teach.} 

Adapted to teach; preceptive; containing doc- 
trines, precepts, principles,.or rules; intended to 
instruct; as, a didactic poemi or essay F 

DI-DA€/TIE€-AL-LY, adv. In a didactic manner; in 

a form to teach. . 

DI-DAC€’TYL, #._ An animal having two tues. 

DI-DA€’TYL-OUS, a. [Gr. dt, dis, and duxrvdos.} 

Ray vavine twotoes, - 

DY/DAP-PER, n. [irom dip.] A bird that 
the water, a species of grebe, Podiceps minor. 

DI-DAS-€ALIT€, a. [Gr. didacra\:xos, from didackw, 

to teach.] ‘ j 

Didactic; preceptive; giving precepts. 

- used.) =e 


Uttering or delivering with au-| 


ass De-} 
Expression of ideas by words; style ; ate of 
; cage 


dives into | 


[Little | 
Prior. 


DIE 


Two-grained ; consisting of two cohering grains; DID/DER, v.i. [Teut. diddern ; qu. titter, totter.] 


To shiver with cold. [Vet used.} Sherwood, 
DID/DLE, v. t. To cheat or overreach, -Hulloway. 
DID’DLE, v. i. To totter, as a child in walking. 
DI-DE€-A-HE/DRAL, a. [di and decahedral.] In 
crystallography, having the form of a decahedral’ 
prism, with pentahedral summits. Cleaneland, ~ 
DI-DEL’PHY€, a. Relating <v animals of the genus 
Didelphys, to which the oqossum belongs. 
DI-DEL’PHYS, n. [Gr. dis, vice, and deAgus, uterus.) 
A genus of marsupial animals, including the opossum. 
DI-DO-DE€-A-HE/DRAL, ‘a. [di and dodecahedral.) 
In crystallography, having the form of a dodecahe- 
dra! prism with hexahedral summits. _Cleaveland. 
DI-DRA€H/MA, (di-drak'ma,) n. [Gr.] A piece of 
money, the fourth of an ounce of silver. 
DIDST. The second person of the preterit of do, 
DI-DU€’TION, n. [L. diductio; di and duco, to draw. 
Separation by withdrawing one part from the other, 
Boyle. 
DI-DYM/I-UM, n. A metal recently discovered by 
M. Mosander, in the ores of. Cerium. 


Ure. Dr. Bridges. 
DID/Y-MOUS, a. [Gr. didupos.] P. Cyc. 
In botany, growing in pairs or twins. 
DID-Y-NA/MI-A, 2. [Gr. d:, dts, and duvapes, power.} 
In botany, the name of a class of plants of four sta- 
mens, disposed in two pairs, one being shorter than 
the other. 
DID-Y-NA’MI-AN, 
DI-DYN’A-MOUS, 
the other. 
TE, v. 7. 


a. Containing four stamens, dis- 
posed in pairs, one shorter than, 


Sw. dé; Dan. déer. This appears to be a 
contracted word, and the radical letter lost is not ob- 
vious. The word dye, to tinge, is contracted from 
Dg, and the Arabic root signifies not only to tinge, 
but to perish; which circtimstance would lead one to 
infer that they are radically one word, and that the 
primary sense is, to plunge, fall, or sink, The Saxon 
deadian. is evidently a derivative of the participle dead, 
See Dve.] ‘ 

1. To be deprived of respiration, of the circulation 
of blood, and other bodily functions, and rendered 
incapable of resuscitation, as animals, either by nat- 
ural decay, by disease, or by violence ; to cease to 
live ; to expire; to decease; to perish; and, with 
respect to man, to depart froin this world. ~ 

All the first-born in the land of Exypt shall die. —Ex, xi 
The fish that is in the river shall die. — Ex, vii, 

This word is followed by of or by. Men die of dis- 
ease; of a fever; of sickness; of a fall; of grief. 
They die by the sword ; by famine ; by pestilence; by 
violence ; by sicknesS; by disease. In some cases, 
custom has established the use of the one, to the ex- 
clusion of the other ; but, in many ciises, either by or 
of may be used at the pleasure of the writer or speak- 
er. The use of for, he died for thirst, is not elegant 
nor common. : 

2. To be punished with death; to lose life fora 
crime, or for the sake of another. 1 will relieve my 
master, if I die for it. 

Christ died for the togodly. — Rom. v. 
Christ died for our sins. ~ 1 Cor. xv, 

3. To come to an end; to cease ; to be lost ; to per~ 
ish or come to nothing; as, let the secret die in your 
own breast. 

4. To sink ;. to faint. 

His heart died within him, and he became as a stone, —1 Sam. 

xxXY. 4 

5. To languish with pleasure or tenderness ; fol- 
lowed by away. 

To ewunds of heavenly harp she dies away. 

6. To languish with affection. 

The young men acknowledged that they died for “ag 

‘atler, 

7. To recede, as sound, and become less Wistinct $ 
to becomé less and less; or to vanish from the sight, 
or disappear gradually: Sound or color dies away, 

8. To lose vegetable life ; to wither ; to perish; as 
plants or seeds. Plants die for want of water; some 
plants die annually. 

9. To become vapid or spiritless, as liquors ; mostly 
used ‘in the participle ; as, the cider or beer is dead. 

. 10. In theology, to perish everlastingly ; to suffer 
divine wrath and punishment in the future world. 

1l. To become indifferent to, or to cease to be une 

. der the power of; as, to die to sin.* 

12. To endure great danger and distress, 

I die daily. — 1 Cor. xv. 

To die away; to decrease gradually; to cease ta 
blow ; as, the wind dies away. 

DIE, 2. ; pl. Dice. ee dé: It. dado; Sp. and Port. id. p 
Arm. digz; fr. disle.] 

1. A.smali cube, marked on its faces with numbers 
from one to six, used in gaming, by being thrown 
from a box. 

He ventured his all on the cast of a die, 

9. Any cubic body ; a flat tablet. Watts. 

3. In architecture, the cubicat part of the pedestal, 
between its base and cornice. 

4, Hazard; chance. 

Such is the die of war. 


Pope. 


Spenser, 
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DIE. x.; pl. Dizs. A stamp used in coining money, in 
founderies, &c. 
DI-£/C{AN and Di-£/CIOUS,. 
Dicciovs. 
DIVER. See Dyer. 
DI-ER’E-SIS, n- See Dizres1s. 
DYE-SIS, n [Gr. dtecis, a Givnicag 
In music, the division of a tone, less than a semi- 
tone ; or an interval consisting of a less or imperfect 
semitone. . 2 Encyc. 
DI'ES NON, [L. dies non juridicus.] A day on which 
courts are not held, as the Sabbath, &c. Wood’s Inst. 
DIET, n. im dieta; Gr. dtatza, manner of living, 


See Diacian ‘and 


mode of life prescribed by a physician, food, a room, |: 


parlor, or bedroom ; Sp. dieta; Fr. diéte ; It. dieta. In 
the middle ages, this word was used to denote the 
provision or food for one day, and for a journey of 


one day. Spelman., Hence it seems to be from dies, } 


day, or its root ; and hence the word may have come 
to signify a meal or supper, and the room occupied 
for eating. ] : 

1. Food or victuals ; as, milk is a wholesome diet ; 
flesh is a nourishing diet. ~- ; : 

2, Food regulated by a physician, or by medical 
rules ; food prescribed for the prevention or cure of 
disease, and limited in kind or quantity. I restrained 
myself to a regular dict of flesh once a day. : 

3. Allowance of provision. , 

For Ms diet there was a continual diet given him by the king. — 

er. ive 

4, Board, or boarding ; as, to pay a certain sum for 
diet, washing, and lodging. 3 

DYET, n. [D. ryksdag; G. reichstag; Sw. riksdag ; 
Dan. rigsdag; empire’s day, imperial dict. These 
words prove that diet is from dies, day. So in Scots 
daw, diet of appearance.] g 

An assembly of the states or circles of thé empire 
of Germany and of Poland ; a convention of princes, 
electors, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and representatives 
of free cities, to deliberate on the affairs of the. em- 
pire. There are also diets of states and cantons. 

: . jab Encye. 

DIET, v. t. To feed; to board; to furnish provisions 
for ; as, the master diets his apprentice. * 

2, To take food by ‘rules prescribed ;. as, an invalid 
should carefully diet himself. - ‘ 

3. To feed; to furnish aliment ; as, to diet re- 
venge. 3 Shak. 

DET, v.i. To eat according to rules prescribed. 

2. To eat sparingly. * Shak. 

3. To eat; to feed; as, the students diet in com- 


‘mons. «. : 
DIET-A-RY, n. Rule of diet ; allowance of food, es- 
pecially for the poor in alms-houses and prisons. 
. : ‘ Brande. 
DIET-A-RY, a, Pertaining to diet or the rules of 


diet. 2 : 
DI/ET-DRINK, x. Medicated liquors; drink prepared |. 


with medicinal ingredients. : ; : 
DI'ET-ED, pp. Fed ; boarded ; fed by prescribed rules, 
DI/ET-ER, n. One who diets; one who ‘prescribes 

rules for eating ; one who prepares food by rules. 
DETETIG AL, a. [Gr. dcatrnrixy.) 

Pertaining to diet, or to the rules for yegulating the 

kind and quantity of food to be eaten. : 
DY-E-TET’I€S, n. That part of-medicine which re- 
lates to diet or food. “ 
DIET-INE, n. A subordinate or local diet ; a cantonal 
convention. ‘ . } 
DIVET-ING, ppr. Taking food; prescribing rules for 
eating ; taking food according to prescribed rules. 
DIEU ET MON DROIT, (de-i'a-mon-drw4,) [Fr.] 
God and my right. up | 
DIF-FAR-RE-A/TION, n. [J.. dis and farreatio.] 

-, The parting of a cake ; a ceremony among the Ro- 
mans, at the divorce of man and wife. Encyc. 
DIFFER, v.i. [L. differo, dis and fero, to bear or move 

apart ; te. differire; Fr. differer. See Bear.] 

1. Literally, to be separate. Henée, to be unlike, 
dissimilar, distinct, or various, i nature, condition, 
form| or qualities ; followed by from. Men differ from 
brutes ; a statue differs fyom a picture ; wisdom differs 
from folly. ’ 

One star differeth from another star in glory.—1 Cor, xv, 

2. To disagree ; not to accord ; to be of a contrary 
opinion. We are all free to differ in opinion, and 
‘sometimes our sentiments differ lesa than we at first 
‘suppose, 

_3. To contend ; to be at variance ; 
bate in words; to dispute ; to quarrel. 
We'll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. , 


MIF/FER, v. t. To cause to be different or various. 


to strive or de- 


ey ei dialect and pronunciation differs persons * 
of 


ivers, countries. Derham. 
[ This transitive use of the verb is not common, nor to 
_ be commended. } 

{DIF’/FER-ED, pp. Made different; disagreed. 
IF’FER-ENCE, n. - The state of being unlike or dis- 
tinct ; distinction ; disagreement ; want of sameness; 
variation ; dissimilarity. Difference may be total or 
gece, and exist in the nature and essence of things. 
the form, the qualities, or degrees. - There is a dif- 


| DIF/FER-ING, ‘ppr. 


DIF 


ference in form between the genera and speciés of 
animals ; a difference of quality in paper; and a dif- 
ference in degrees of heat, or of light. : 

at bas quality which distinguishes one thing from 
another. : ; os 


versy. 


4, The point in dispute ; ground of controversy. 
5. A logical distinction. -. a Shak. 
6. Evidences or marks of distinction. 


The marks and diferencea of sovereignty. 
% Distinction. 
ue ‘is no difference between the Jew-tind the Greek. — 
* _ Rom. x. 


Poy 


8. In mathematics, the remainder of a sum or.quan- |, 


tity, after a lesser sum or quantity is subtracted. 

9. In logle, an essential attribute, belonging to 
some species, and hot found in the’genus ; being the 
idea that defines the species, - Encyc. 

10, In heraldry, a certain figure added to a coat of 


+ arms, serving to distinguish one family-from another, 


or to show how distant a ypunger branch is from 
the elder or prin«spal branch. B : . 
DIF/FER-ENCE. v. t. To cause a 
tinetion. -A rsgular administration of justice accord- 
ing to fixed :aws, differences a. civilized from a savage 


state. : eos 
DIF’ ER-ENC-ED, (dif'fer-enst,) pp. Caused to dif- 
fer ; separated. 5 ? nee 
DIF/FER-ENC-ING, ppr. Causing a difference ; mak- 
ing different, *:. 2 ‘ i 
D1¥’/FER-ENT, a. Distinct ; separate ;, not the same ; 
as, we belong to different churches or nations. ; 


“2, Various or contrary ; of various or contrary na-' 


tares, forms, or quasities;- unlike; dissimilar; as, 
different kinds of food or drink ; different states of 
Hee different shapes ; different degrees of excel- 
“lence. : 
DIFf-FER-EN/TIAL, (dif-fer-en’shal,) a.. 
1. In commerce, creating a difference ; a3, differential 
duties. “ye : En 
2. In mathematics, an epithet used in fluxions,: or 
the doctrine of infinitesimals; as, the differential cal- 
culus, (see Carcutus,) a differential quantity, (see 
the noun DIFFERENTIAL.) : ! 
DIF-FER-EN/TIAL, x. In the differential and integral 
calculus, if two or more quantities are depéndent on 


each other, and subject to variations of value, their. 
differentials‘ are any other quantities whose ratios: to. 


each other are the limits to which the ratios of the 
vcriations approximate, as these variations are re- 
duced nearer and nearer to zero. 4. D. Stanley. 
DIF-FER-EN'/TIAL THER-MOM/E-TER, nm. A ther- 
mometer for measuring very small differences of 
temperature. i ah Brande. 
DIF/FER-ENT-LY, adv. In a different manner}; va- 
riously. Men are differently affected.with the same 
eloquence. : es 
Being unlike or distinct ;. disa- 
greeing ; contending. He 
DIF/FER-ING-LY, adv. In a different manner, 
DIF'FI-CILE, (dif’fe-sil;) a. [L. difficilis.] 
“Difficult ; hard ; scrupulous. 
DIF/FI-CILE-NESS, 2. Difficulty to be persuaded. 
Not “rd 5 : ‘ Bacon. 
DIF’/FI-CULT, a. [L. diffcilis; dis and facilis, easy 


to be made or done, from facio, ta make or do; Sp. 
t . - 


dificultoso ; It. dificoltoso.} 

1. Hard to be made, done, or performed ; not easy ; 
attended with labor and pains ; as, our task is dificult. 
It is dificult to persuade men'to abandan vice. It is 
dificult to ascend asteep Hill, or travel a bad road 

2. Hard to be pleased ; not easily wrought upon ; 
not readily yielding ; not compliant; unaccommo- 
dating ; rigid ; austere ; not easily managed: or per- 
suaded ; as, a dificult man; a person of a difficult 
temper. oe 

3. Hard to be ascended, as 4 hill; - traveled, as a 
road ; or crossed, as a river, &c. We say,a dificult 

‘ ascent; a difficult road; a difficult river to cross, &c. 

DIF’FI-CULT-LY, ad. With difficulty. ° 

DIF/FL€UL-TY, n, [Fr. diffculté; It. dificoltd; Sp. 
dificultad ; L. difficultas. 

1. Hardness to be done or accomplished ; the state 
of any, thing which renders its performance labori- 
ous or perplexing ; opposed to casiness or facility ; as, 
the difficulty of a task or enterprise ; a work of labor 
and difficulty. 

2. That which is hard to be performed or sur- 
mounted. We often mistake diffcultics for impossi- 
bilities, To overcome difficulties, is an evidence of a 
great mind. : 

3. Perplexity ;embarrassment of affairs ; trouble ; 
whatever renders progress or execution of designs 
laborious. We lie under many difficulties, by reason 
of bad markets, or a low state of trade. ~ . o 


4. Objection ;-obstacle to belief ; that which can not’ 


be easily understood, explained, or believed. Men 
often raise difficulties concerning miracles and myste- 
ries in religion, which candid resezrch will remove. 


Serence in nature between animals and plants; a dif-: 


. 3, Dispute ; debate ;- contention; quarrel ; contro- | 


What was the di, ? Itw tention in public. Shak. a ribet 3 
a Meas ef ever C42 9 Ne lWeom scone On St la .. sources of the nation, and of the sincerity of the 


difference or dis-_ 


[Wot used.] Bacon, 


»DIF-F0S'ED-NESS, 


7 oe 


-_ -* 


DIF 
5 In @ popular sense, bodily complaints; indispa» 
sition. i eo ; 


DIF’FIDE, v. i. [L. difido ;' dis and ido, to trust.] 
To distrust ; to have no confidence in. * [Rare.) _ 
DIF’FI-DENCH, x. [It. difidanza; Sp. difidencia ; from 
L. diffidens, difido ; dis and fido, to trust. See Farru.} 
1. Distrust ; want of confidence; any doubt of the 
power, ability, or disposition of others.. It is said 
there was a general diffidence of the strength and re- 


ing. : 
2. More generally, distrust of one’s self; want of 
confidence in our-own power, competency, correct= 

“ ness, or wisdom ;.a doubt respecting some persona’ 

qualification We speak or write with difidence, 
when we doubt our ability to speak or write cor 
-rectly, or to the satisfaction of others, The effect of 
‘diffidence is some degree of reserve, modesty, timid- 

_ity, or bashfulness.: Hence, - 

’. 83. Modest reservé ; a moderate degree of timidity or 
bashfulness ; as, he addressed the audience or the 

“prince with difidence. 

DIF’/FI-DENT, a. Distrustful; wanting confidence ;/ 
doubting another’s power, disposition, sincerity, or 
intention. i "? 

Be not difident of wisdom, Milton. 


2. Distrustful of one’s self; not-confident ; doubte 


“ful of one’s own power or competency ‘ 
Distress makes the humble heart difident, Clarissa, 
3. Reserved ; modest ; timid; as, a difident youth: 
DIF/FI-DENT-LY, adv. With distrust ; in a distrust- 
ing manner; modestly. -- Q 
DIF-FIND! v. t. [L. difindo.] To.split. 
DIF-FIN'I-TIVE, a. Determinate ; difinitive. 
ped tC » 2. The act of scattering by a gust of 
wind. : a 
DIF/FLU-ENCE, ery 
DIF’FLU-EN-CV, ,™ {1- diftue.] 
A flowing or falling away on all‘sides.. Brown. 
DIF/FLU-ENT, a. Flowing away on all sides; not 


_ fixed. os 
| DIF/FORM, a. [L. dis and forma. But it appears to 


_ have heen adopted from the French or Italian dif- 
Jorme, which we write deform] . : 
‘1 frregular in form; not uniform; anomalous; 
as, a difform flower or corol, the parts of which do not 
correspond in size. or proportion ; so, dijform leaves, 
’ 2x Unlike 5 dissimilar. (Martyn. 
The unequal refractions of diform rays. Newton, 
DIF-FORM'L-TY, n.: Irregularity of form; want ‘of 
uniformity. Ng ; Brown, 


'DIF-FRA€T’, 0 t. . [L. difractum, diffringo.] 


To break or separate into parts, as light. 
DIF-FRA€T’ED, pp. Broken or separated into parts. 
DIF-FRA€/TION, 2. [from L. diffringo, diffractum, to 

break in pieces.] : ; ’ 

In optics, a change which light undergoes, when, 
by passing very near the borders of an opaque body, 

b — forms paralel Tends or fringes. D. Olmsted. , 

= $. ie 0 ha . . . 
DIF-FRAN'CHISE'MENT;{ See Disrnancuisr, 

which is the word in use, ~ ; 

DIF-FOSE’, (dif-fuze’,) v. t [L.. diffisus ; diffundo; 
dis and funds, to pour, to spread. If n is casual, ap 
it probably is, the root belongs to Class Bd or Bs.]} 

- 1. To pour out and spread; as a fluid ; to cause to 
flow.and spread. The river rose and diffused its 
waters over the adjacent plain. * 

2. ‘To spread ; to. send out or extend in all direc- 
tions. Flowers diffuse their odors. The fame of 
Washington is diffused over Europe. The knowl- 
edge of the true God will be diffused over the earth. 

DIF-FOUSE’, a. - Widely spread.; dispersed.» i 

2. Copious; prolix; using many words; giving 
full descriptions ; as, Livy is a diffuse writer. 

3. Copious ; verbose} containing’ full or particular 
accounts ; not concise ; as, a diffuse style. 


DIF-F6S/ED, (dif-fizd’,) pp. Spread ; dispersed. 


2. Loose ; flowing ; wild. Shak. 
DIF-F0S/ED-LY, (dif-fiz/ed-ly,) adv. Ina diffused 
manner; with wide dispersion. | ' 
SS, (dif-fiz'ed-ness,) n. The stata 
. of being widely spread, Sherwood. 
DIF-FOSE/LY, ady. Widely ; extensively, 
2. Copiously ; with many words; fully. 


DIF-FUS’ER, zn. ‘One who diffuses. 


DIF-FU-SI-BIL’/LTY, (dif-fa-zebil’i-ty,) ». The quat- 
ity of being diffusible, or capable of bein spread 5, 
as, the diffusibility of clay in water. irwan. * 


DIF-FU’SI-BLE, (dif fu'ze-ble,) a, That may flow or 
be spread in all directions ; that may be dispersed ; 
as, diffusible stimuli. 5 Brown. 

DIF-FU’/SI-BLE-NESS, n. Diffusibility. 

DIF-FOS'ING, ppr. Spreading ; extending. 

DIF-FU’SION, (dif-fa’zhun,) n. A spreading or flows. 
ing of a liquid substance or fluid, in a Jateral as well 
as a lineal direction ; as, the diffusion of water ; the” 
diffusion of air or Jight. 

2. A spreading or scattering; dispersion; as, @ 
diffusion of dust or of seeds, 2 RET 

3.-A spreading ; extension; propagation; as, the: 
diffusion of knowledge, or of good pelaciples. X 
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4. Copiousness, exuberance, as of style. [Little 


used. 

@DIF-FU'SIVE, a. Having the quality of diffusing, or 
spreading by flowing, as liquid substances or fluids ; 
or of dispersing, as,minute particles. Water, air, 
and light, dust, smoke, and odors, are diffusive sub- 
stances. . i 

2. Extended ; spread widely ; extending in all di- 
rections ; extensive ; as, diffusive charity- or benevo- 


lence. , ; 
DIF-FO/SIVE-LY, adv. Widely ; extensively ; every 


way. i 
DIF-FO/SIVE-NESS, x. The power of diffusing, or 

state of being diffused ; dispersion. 

} 2. Extension, or extensiveness ; as, the -diffusive- 

ness of benevolence. 

3. The quality or state of being diffuse, as, an au- 
thor or his style ; verboseness ; copiousness of words 
or expression. | i lddison. 

DIG; v. t. pret. Diccen or Duc; pp. Diccep or Dua. 
Sw. dika Dam. diger, to dig, to ditch ; Sw. dike, a ditch, 
an. dige; D. dyk, a dyke; G. deich, Sax. dic, id. ; 


Sax: dician, to ditch; Eth. AAC aachi. Class Dg, 
No. 14. ‘he Irish tochlaim, tachlaim, to dig, may be 
from the same root.]° 

1, To open and break, or turn up the earth, with 
@ spade or other sharp instrument. 

. Be first to dig the ground. Dryden. 

2. To excavate ; to form an opening in the earth 
by digging and removing the loose earth ; as, to diga 
well, a pit, or a mine. ‘, 

3. To pierce or open ‘with a snout or by other 
means, as swine or moles. 

4. To pierce with a pointed instrument ; to thrust in. 

Stil for the growing liver digged his breast. Dryden. 

To dig down, is to undermine and cause to fall by 
digging ; as, to dig down a wall. 

To dig out, or to dig from, is to obtain by digging ; 
as, to dig coals from a mine ; to dig out fossils. But 
the preposition is often omitted, and it is said, the 
men are digging. coals, or digging iron ore.. In such 
phrases, some word is understood : They are digging 
out a or digging for coals, or digging ore from the 
earth. 

. To dig up, is to obtain something from the earth by 
opening it, or uncovering the thing with a spade or 
other instrument, or to-force out from the earth by a 
bar ; as, to dig up a stone. ; 

DIG,.v. i: To work with a spade or.cther piercing in- 
strument ; to do servile work. : 
T can not dig; Iam ashamed to beg. — Luke xvi, 


2 To work.in search of ; to search. 
They dig for it more than for hid treasures. —Job iti, 


To dig in, is to pierce with a spade or other pointed 
instrument. 
Son of man, dig now in the wall. — Ezek. viii. 


To dig through ; to’ open a passage through; to 
make an opening from one side'to the other. 

DI-GAM/MA, x. [Gr. dis and yappa, double cama} 

The name of a lettcr in the early language o 
Greece, which gradually fell into disuse, except 
among the Eolics. It has very nearly the sound 
of the English f, and was called digamma from its 
oo to two gammas, one placed above the 
other. 

DIG/A-MY,n. Second marriage. [Wot in use.] Herbert. 

DI-GAS’TRI€, a. [Gr. dis and yasnp, belly.] 

Having a double belly ; an epithet given to a mus- 
cle of the lower jaw. Bailey. 

DIG/ER-ENT, a. (L. digerens.] 

Digesting. [Wot in use.] ; 

DIGEST, x. [L. digestus, put in order.] 

1. A collection or body of Roman laws, dig:sted or 
arranged under proper titles by order of the emperor 
Justinian. A pandect. 

2. Any collection, compilation, abridgment, or 
summary of laws, disposed under proper heads or 
titles ; as, the Digest of Comyn. 

DI-GEST’, v.t. [L. digestum, from digero, to distrib- 
ute, or to dissolve ; di, or,dis, and’ ero, to hear, carry, 
or wear; Fr. digerer ; It. digerire; Sp. digerir.] 

1. To distribute into suitable classes, or under 
proper heads or titles ; to arrange in convenient or- 
der ; todispose in due method ; as, to digest the Ro- 

gn laws or the common law. ‘ : 

®. To arrange metHodically in the mind; to form 

1ith due arrangement of parts; as, to digest a plan 

# scheme. ers, iy 

3. To separate or dissolve in tlie stomach, as food ; 
fe reduce to minute parts fit to enter the lacteals and 
circulate ; to concoct ; to convert into chyme. 

; . Coxe, Freyc. 

4, In chemistry, to soften and prepare by heat; to 
expose toa gentle heat ina boiler or matrass, as a 
preparation for chemical operations. 

5. To bear with patience; to brook; to receive 
without resentment; not to reject; as, say what 
you will, he will digcst it. * Shak. 

6. To prepare in the mind ; to dispose in a manner 
that shall improve the understanding and heart; to 

we — 
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prepare for nourishing practical duties ; as, 
a discourse or sermon. 

7. To dispose an ulcer or wound to suppurate. 

8. To dissolve and prepare for manure, as plants 
and other substances. 

DI-GEST’,v. i. To be prepared by heat. 

2. To'suppurate ; to generate laudable pus; as an 
ulcer or wound. 

3. Todissolve and be prepared for manure, a@ ~ub- 
stances in:compost. 

DI-GEST’ED, pp. or.a.. Reduced to method ; arranged 
* in due order ; concocted or prepared in the stomach 
or by a gentle hegt; received without rejection ; 
borne ; disposed for use. . 
DI-GEST’ED-LY, adv. In a well arranged manner, 
DI-GEST’ER, n._ He that digests or disposes in order. 

2. One who digests his food. 

3. A medicine or article of food that aids. diges- 
a or strengthens the digestive power of the stom- 
ach. y ? 

4. A strong vessel, contrived by Papin, in which to 
boil bony substances witha strong ‘heat, and reduce 


them to a flujd state ; or, in general, to increase the 


solvent power of water. 
ee n. The quality of being di- 
gestible. 7 biel 
DI-GEST’I-BLE, a. Capable of being digested. Bacon. 
DI-GEST’ING, ppr. Arraftgi 
proper heads; dissolving and preparing for-circula- 


tion in the stomach; softening and preparing by | 


heat ; disposing for practice; disposing to generate 
pus ; brooking; reducing by heat to a fluid state. 
DI-GES/TION, (de-jest/yun,) x. [L. digestio.] 

1. The conversion of food into chyine, or the pro- 
cess of decomposing aliment in the stomach and re- 
composing it in a new form, and thus preparing it 
‘for circulation and nourishment. A good digestion is 
essential to health. 

2.. In chemistry, the operation of exposing bodies to 
a gentle heat, to prepare them for some action on 
each-other ; or the slow action of a solvent on any 
‘substance. . 

3. The act of methodizing and reducing to order; 
the maturing of a design. | > Temple. 

4, The process of maturing an ulcer or wound, 
and disposing it to generate pus; or,the generation 
of matter. 

5. The process of dissolution and preparation of 
substances for manure, as in compost. , 

DI-GEST’IVE, a. Having the power to cause diges- 
tion in the stomach; as, a digestive preparation of 
medicine. : : 

2. Capable of softening and preparing by heat. 

3. Methodizing; reducing to order; as, digestive 
thought. Dryden. 

4, Causing maturation in wounds or ulcers. 

5. Dissolving. 

DI-GEST/IVE, n. In medicine, any preparation or med- 


icine which increases the tone of the stomach, and‘ 


aids digestion ; a stomachic ; a corroborant. 

2. In surgery, an application which ripens an ul- 

cer or wound, or disposes it to suppurate. 

Digestive salt, the muriate of potash. ; 
DI-GEST/URE, x. Concoction; digestion. [Rare.] 
DIG/GA-BLE, a. That may be digged. 

DIG/GED, (digd,) pret. and pp. of Dic. 

DIG/GER, n. One who digs; one who opens, throws 
up, and breaks the earth; one who opens a well, pit, 
trench, or ditch. a 

Te eee ppr- Opening or turning the earth with a 
spade. ; 

DIGHT, (dite,)v. t. [Sax. dike, disposition, order, com- 
mand ; dihktan, to set, establish, prepare, instruct, 
dictate. ‘This seeins to be f-om the same source as 
the L, dico, dicto.] 

‘To prepare ; to put in order: hence, to dress, or 

put on; toarray; to adorn. [Obdsolete, or oa only 


in poetry. ; ilton. 
DIG/IT, ». [. digitus, a finger, that is, a shoot; Gr. 
daxtvans.] 


1. The measure of a finger’s breadth, or three 
fourths of an inch. r Boyle. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or 
moon ; a term used to express the quantity of an 
eclipse; as, an. eclipse of six digits is one which 
hides one half of the disk. 

3, In arithmetic, any integer under 10; so called 
from counting on the fingers, Thus, 1, 2,3,4,5 6, 
7, 8, 9, are called digits. 

DIG'IT-AL, a. [L. digitalis.] 

Pertaining to the fingers, or to digits. 
DIG-I-TA‘LI-A, )n. A supposed alkaloid obtained 
DI-GI-TA’LINE, from the foxglove or Digitalis 

purpurca. It has not been obtained in a perfectly pure 
DIG-I-TA/LIS, n. [L. digitus, a finger.] (state. 

The plant called forglove ; the name of a genus of 

lants. 
DIGTT-ATE, v. t. To point out as with the finger. 
DIG/IT-ATE, a. In botany, a digitate leaf is one 
DIG/IT-+-TED, { which branches into several dis- 

tinct leaflets, like fingers ; or when a simple, undi- 

vided petiole connects several leaflets at the end 

of it. Martyn. 
DIG/IT-ATE-LY, adv. Ina digitate manner. 


ing in due order, or under |: 
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to digest | DIG.IT-A/TION, n. [L.] A division into finger-like 
, Gilbert. 


processes. 
DIG/IT-I-GRADE, x. [L. digitus, a finger or toe, and 
gradior, to walk. ] 

_ An animal that walks or steps on his toes, as the 
lion, wolf, &c. Bell, 
DIG'IT-I-GRADE, a, Walking on the toes, as the 

‘cat and dog. 
DI-GLA’DI-ATE, 0. t. [L. digladior.] 

To fence; to quarrel. [Little used.] 
DI-GLA-DI-A/TION, n. A combat with swords; a 
quarrel, * : ‘ B. Jonson. 
DI/GLYPH, n. [Gr. dis, twice, and yAvda, to carve.} 

In architecture, a projecting fee having two panels or 
channels sunk in. ‘The triglyph has three.’ Guilt, 
DIG-NI-FLCA'TION, x. [See Dicniry.] The act 
of dignifying ; exaltation; promotion. Walton. 
DIG NI-FT-ED, (dig'ni-fide,) pp. [eee Dientry.] Ex- 

alted ; honored ; invested with dignity ; as, the dige 
nified clergy. : 
2. a. Marked with dignity; noble; as, dignified 
conduct or manner. 
To the great astonishment of the Jews, the manners of Jesus are 
familiar, yet dignified. Buckminster. 
DIG/NI-FY, v. t. (Sp. dignificar; L. dignus, worthy, 
* and facio, to make.] | 
, 1. To invest with honor or dignity; to exalt in 
rank ; ta promote ; to-elevate-fo a high office. 
2. To honor; to make illustrious ; to distinguish 
by some excellence, or that which gives celebrity. 
Your worth will dignify our feast. B. Jonson, 


DIG'NI-TA-RY, x. . An ecclesiastic who holds a digs 
nity, or a benefice which gives him some pre-emi- 
hence over mere priests and canons, as a bishop, 
dean, archdeacon, prebendary, &c. Encyc. Swift. 

DIG/NI-TY, n. ie dignitas, from dignus, worthy ; 
Sp. digno; It. degno; Fr. digne; Arm. dign or din. 
Qu. its felation to Sax. dugan, to be good, to avail, to, 
be worth, to be profitable. It is probable that g 
and nm are not both radical, but it is uncertain 
which.] ; 

1. True honor; nobleness. or elevation of mind, 
consisting in a high sense of propriety, truth, and 
justice, with an abhorrence of mean and sinful ac- 
tions ; opposed to meanness. In this sense, we speak 
of the dignity of mind, and dignity of sentiments, 
This dignity is based on moral rectitude; all vice is 
incompatible with true dignity of mind. The man 
who Eaberoly injures another, whether male or 
femal€, has no true dignity of soul. © ; 

2. Elevation; honorable place éfsrank of ele 
tion; degree of excellence, either in estimation, or 
in the order of nature. Man is superior in dignity to 
brutes. 

3. Elevation of aspect; grandeur of miea ; ‘as, a 
man of native dignity. : 

4. Elevation of deportment ;~as, digiity of man- 
ners or behavior. oe 

5. An elevated office, civil or ecclesiastical, giving 
a high rank in society ; adyancement ; preferment, 
or the rank attached to it. ‘We say, a man enjoys 
his dignity with moderation, or without haughtiness, 
Among ecclesiastics; dignity is office or. preferment 
joined with power or Jurisdiction. 

Bailey. Johnson. 

6. The rank or title of a nobleman. -, Encyc. 

7. In oratory, one of the three parts of elocution, 
consisting in the right use of tropes and figures. 

. Encyc. 

8. In astrology, an advantage which a -planet has 
on account of its being in some particular place of 
the zodiac, or in.a particular station in Tespect to 


other planets. Bailey. 
9. A general maxim or principle. [Mot Ssed.t 
Brown. 


DIG-NO’/TION, n. [L. dignosco.] 
Distinguishing mark; distinction. [JWVot in use.) 
- Brown. 
DIG/O-NOUS, a. [Gr. dts and ywvra, an angle.) 
In botany, having two angles, as a stem. Lee. 
cll ta) (di’graf) nm (Gr. dts and ypapy, to 
write. 

A union of two vowels, of which one only is pro- 
nounced, as in head, breath. Sheridan. 
DI-GRESS!,v.% [L. digressus, digredior; di, or dis, 

and gradior, to step. See Cases) re 

1. Literally, to step or go from the way or road: 
hence, to depart or: wander from the main subject, 
design, or tenor of a discourse, argument, or narra- 
tion ; used only of speaking or writing. , 
In the pursuit of an argument there is hardly room to digress 
into a particular definition, as often as a man varies the 

signification of any term. a Locke, 

2. To go out of the right way or common track 

to deviate ; in a literal sense. [JVot now in x] 

tai, 


DI-GRESS/ING, ppr. Departing from the main subs 


ject. . 3 
DI-GRES’SION, (de-gresh’un,) n. [L. digressio.] 
1. The act ef digressing; a departure from the 
main subject under consideration; an cxcursion of 
. Speech or writing. 
2. The part or passage of a discourse, argument, oF 
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tion, which deviates from the matn subject, 
nor, or design, but which may have some relation 
Led it, or be of usc to it. ; A 
3. Deviation from a regniar course ; as, the digres- 
‘sion of the sun is not equal. [Little used.] Brown. 
@I-GREs’SION-AL, a. Pertaining to or consisting in 
digression ; departing from the mnain purpose or sub- 
fs Warton, vidams; Lect. 

O1-GRESS'IVE, «. Departing i the main sub- 

,ject. partaking of the nature of digression. 

i ; : E J. Q. Adams. 
DI-GRESS/IVE-LY, ado. By way of digression. w+ 
DI-GYN'I-A, n. (Gr. dig, twice, and ) vn, B female] 
br In botany, an order of plants having two styles, * 


Linnaus. 
Ova a In botany, having two styles, 
N-OUS, 


DI-HE’DRAL, a. [Gr. dis, twice, and édpa, @ sea: Ww 

(ace. 

tine two sities, as a figure. 
DI-IE/DRON, mn. [Supra.] A figure with two sides 
or surfaces, 

DY-HEX-A-HE/DRAL, a. [di and Meet) In 
-erystallography, having the form of a hexahedral 
rivm with trihedral summits. Cleaveland. 
DIT AM/BUS, n. In prosody, a double iambus ; a foot 

consisting of two iambuses. 

DI-JO’DI-CATE, v. t. [L. dijudico.] 
To judge or determine by censure, Hales. 
PY-JO’DI-CA-TED, pp. Judged or determined by 
censure. 
pI-J 0'DI-CA-TING, ppr. Judging or determining by 
censure. 
d1-J0-DI-€A/TION, n. <A judging between ; judicial 
distinction. “ 
DIKE, x. [Sax. dic; Sw. dike; Dan. dige; D.dyk; G. 
deich; Ir. diog ; Scot. dike, dyk; Fr. digue; Sp. dique; 
,0m digging. (See Dic.) It is radically the same 
word as ditch, and this is its pray sense; but by 
@n easy transition, it came to signify alyo the bank 
formed by digging and throwing up earth, IJn- 
‘trettchment is sometimes used both for a ditch and a 
rampart. } 

1. A ditch; an excavation made in the earth by 
digging, Sf greater length than breadth, intended as 
‘@ reservoir of water, a drain, or for other purpose. 

0 Dryden. Pope. 
+2 A mound of earth, of stones, or of other mate- 
rials, intended to prevent low lands from being in- 
undated by the sys or a river. The low countrias of 
Holland are thus. defended by dikes. R 
+ 3. A vein of basalt, greenstone, or other stony sub- 
etauce ; or an intrusion of melted matter into rents 
or fissures of rocks. Cleaveland, Mantell. 
DIKE, v. t. ‘To surround or protect with a dike ; to 
secure by a bank. 
DIKE, v. 1. To dig. [Not in use.] 
DIK’ED, (dikt,) pp. Surrounded with a dike. 
DIK'ING, n The act of diking, or surrounding with 
dikes, 
DIK’/ING, ppr. Surrounding with a dike ; making 
a dike. 
DI-LAC’ER-ATE, v. & [L. dilacero; di and lacero, to 
tear. 
Te tear ; to rend asunder ; to separate by force. 
Brown. 
J)I-LAC/ER-A-TED, pp. Torn; rent asunder. 
DI-LAC’ER-A-TING, ppr. Tearing; rending in two. 
DI-LAC-ER-A'/TION,a2. The act ot rending asunder ; 

a tearing, or rending. [In licu of these words, Lac- 

BRaTR, LaceRation, are generally used.] 
DI-LA'NI-ATE, v. t, [L, dilanio; di and lanio, to rend 

in pieces.] * 

‘To tear; to rend in pieces; to mangle. [Little 
used] Howell, 
DI-LA-NI-A'TION, n. A tearing in pieces. 
DI-LAP/I-DATE, v.% [Iu dilapido; di and lapido, to 
stone, froin lapis, a stone. [It seems originally to 
lave signified tu pull down stone-work, or to suffer 
euch work to fall to pleces.] 
To go to ruin; to fall by decay. 
DI-LAP’'I-DA''E, v.t. To pull down; to waste or de- 
stroy; to suffer to go to ruin. 
{f dhe bahop, parson, or vicar, &o,, dilaptdates tho bulldings, or 


auts dowao the timber of the patrimony of the chureh. 
Blacketone. 


. 


2. To waste , to squander. 
D1-LAP’I-D4-TED, pp. ore. Wasted; ruined; pulled 
down , suffered to go to ruin. 
DI-LAP’I-DA-TING, ppr. Wasting; pulling down; 
euffering to go to ruin. ss 
DI-LAP-I-DA’/TION, x. Ecclesiastical waste; a vol- 
untury wasting or suffering to go to decay any build- 
Ing in posession of an incumbent. Dilapidation is 
ooluntary, or active, when an incumbent pulls down 
@ building ; permissive, or passive, when he suffers it 
to decay and neglects to repair it. D:lapidation ex- 
tends to the waste or destruction of wood, and other 
property of the church. Blackstone. 
2. Destruction ; demolition ; decay ; ruin. 
Bryant, 
3. Peculation. Stephens. 
W-LAP’I-DA-TOR, wn, One who causes dilapidation. 
M-LA-TA BIL/L-TY, nm. [See Diratz.] ‘The quality 


WIL 


body itself, or of another elnstic substance acting 
upon it ; opposed to contractibility. 

DI-LAT’A-BLE, a. Capable of expansion ; possessing 
elasticity ; elastic. A bladder is dilatable by the 
force of air; air is dilatable by heat. It is opposed 
to contractible, 

DIL-A-TA'TION, n. The act of expanding ; expan- 
sion ; a spreading or extending in all directions; the 
state of being expanded ; upposed to contraction, 
Dilatation differs from eztension, as the latter -is ap- 
plied to lines and surfaces ; the former to bodies that 
spread, open, or enlarge in all directions. A line or 
a plain is extended ; a bladder, an artery, a balloon, 
ts dilated. jf ae 

2. The expnnding of a body into greater bulk by 
its own clastic power. 

DI-LATE’, v. t. [L. dilato; di and latus, wide; Fr. 
dilater ; It. dilatare; Sp. d'’atar. See Dexay.] 

1, To expand ; to distend ; to enlarge or extend in 
all directions; opposed to contract. ‘he air dilates 
the lungs ; air is dilated by rarefaction. 

2. To enlarge ; to relate at large; to tell copiously 
or diffusely ; as, to dilate upon the policy of a meas- 
ure. In this sense, it is generally used intransitively.. 
Spenser and Shakspeare have used it in a transitive 
sense ; as, to dilate a theme. 

DI-LATE’, v. i. To widen; to expand; to swell or 
extend in all directions. 

His heart dilntee and glories in his strength. Addison, 


2. To speak largely and copiously ; to dwell on in 
narration. An advocate may weaken his argument 
by dilating on trivial circumstances. 

DI-LATE’, a. Expanded ; expansive. 
DI-LAT’ED, pp. or a. Expunded ; distended ; enlarged 
so as to occupy a greater space. 
DI-LAT’ER, n. One whio enlarges; that which ex- 
Expanding ; enlarging ; 


BY ee * 
I-LAT'ING, ppr. ing 

t Delay. | largely. 
That which widens or expands; a 


DI-LA'TION, z. 

DI-LAT/OR, n. 
muscle that dilates, 

DIL’ A-TO-RI-LY, ado. With delay ; ee, 

DIL’A-TO-RI-NESS, n. [from dilatory.] The quality 
of being dilatory or late ; lateness ; slowness in mo- 
tion ; delay in proceeding ; tardiness. 

DIL’A-TO-RY, a.t [Fr. diiatoire; It. diiatorio; Low 
L. dilatorius, from difero, dilatus. See Devay and 
Dizate.] 

1, Literally, drawing out or extending in time: 
hence, slow ; tate , tardy ; applied to things; as, dila- 

“tory councils or measures, 

2. Given to procrastination ; not proceeding with 
diligence ; making delay ; slow; late ; applied to per- 
sons; as, a dilatory messenger. A man is dilato 
when he delays attendance, or performance of busi- 
ness, beyond the proper time. 

3. In law, intended to make delay; tending to 
delay ; as, a dilatory plea, which is designed, or 
which tends, to dclay, the trial of acause. Blackstone. 

DI-LE€/TION, n. [L. dilectio.] 
A loving. Martin. 
DI-LEM’MA, x. [Gr. diAnnue, a syllogism which 
strikes on each side; di¢ and Anya, on assumption, 
from \.1pGuyw, to take.] 

1. In logic, an argument which presents an antag- 
onist with two or more alternatives, but is equally 
conclusive against him, whichever alternative he 
chooses. A young rhetorician said to an old sophist, 
*‘ Instruct me in pleading, and I will pay you when I 
gain a cause.” The master sued for the reward, 
and the scholar endeavored to elude the claim by a 
dilemma. “If 1 gain my cause, [ shall withhold 
your pay, because the award of the judge will be 
against you. If [ lose it, | may withhold it, because 
I shall not yet have gained wu cause.” The master 
replied, “If you gain your cause, you must pay me, 
because you are to pay me when you gain a cause ; 
if you lowe it, you must pay me, because the judge 
will award it.” Johnxon, 

2. A difficult or doubtful choice ; a state of things 
in which evils or obstacles present themselves on ev- 
ery side, and it is difficult to determine what course 
to pursue. 

A strong dilemma m a desperate case f 
To act with infamy, or quit the place. Swift, 


DIL-ET-TAN’ TE, (dil-et-tan'ta,) n; pl. Divetranti. 
Ned An admirer or lover of the fine arts ; one who 
elights in promoting science or the fine arts. Burke. 
DIL. ET-TAN'TE-ISM, «, The pursuits and feelings 
of a dilettante, 
DIL‘I-GENCE, n.t te diligentia, from diligo, te love 
earnestly’; d: and lego, to choose.] ; 
1, Steady application in business of any kind ; con. 
stant effort to accomplish what is undertaken; exer- 
tion of body or mind, without unnecessary delay or 
sloth ; due attention ; industry ; assiduity. Dili- 
gence is the philosopher’s stone, that turns every 
thing to gold, 
Brethren, give eiligence to make your calling and election sure. 
2 Pet. b. - “ 
2. Care; heed ; heedfulness. 
Keep thy heart with all diligence. — Prov. iv. 


DIM 


of admitting expansion by the elnstic force of the ) DIL'J-GENCE, (dil-e-zhinse,) x, The name of akind 


of stage-coach used in France, 
DILV/I-GENT, a4. [L. diligens.] 

1. Steady in application to business; constant ie 
effort or exertion to accomplish what is undertaken 5 
assiduous ; attontive ; industrious ; not idle or negli 
gent; applied to persons. ¥ 

Beest thou a man diligent tn his business? He shal stapd 

before kings. — Prov. xxii, 

2. Steadily applied ; prosecuted with care an@ 
constant effort; careful; assiduous; as, make dilie 
gent search. 

“The judges shall make diligent Inquisition. —Jucges xu. - 

DIL'I-GENT-LY, adv. With steady application en® 
care; with industry or assiduity; not careleaslyg 
not negligently. 

Ye shall di/igently keep the commandments of the Lord yew 

God. — Deut, vi. 
Oe din} [Sax. dil, dile; Sw. dit; Dan. dild; D. dilles 
re Gti 

An annual plant of the Anethum graveolens, the 
seeds of which are moderately warming, pungen& 
and aromatic. 

DI-LO’CID, a. [L, dilucidus.] 

Clear. [Wot in use. 

DI-LO’/CID-ATE, v.t To make clear. [Wot tn used 
See Exvucipats. 

DI-LU-CID-A/TION, #2. The act of making clear. 

DI-LO/CID-LY, adv. Clearly. 

DIL'U-ENT, «. [L. diluens. See Ditutsz.] 

1. Making liquid or more fluid; making thin; at 
tenunting. 

2. Weakening the strength of, by mixture with 


water. 
DIL'U-ENT, x. That which thins or attenuates ; that 
which makes more liquid. 
2. That which weakens the strength of, as water, 
which, mixed with wine or spirit, reduces the 


strength of it. : 
DI-LOTE’, v. t. [L. diluo, dilutus; di, dis, and a 


Iwo, to wash, contracted from lago or lugo. 
Dz.vcz.) 

1. Literally, to wash ; but appropriately, to render 
liquid, or more liquid; to make thin, or more fluid, 
Thus sirup or molasses is made thin or more liquid 
by an admixture with water; and the water is said 
to dilute it. Hence, ie 

2. To weaken, as spirit or an acid, by an admix- 
ture of water, which renders the spirit or acid less 
concentrated. Thus, we dilute spirit, wine, or a de 
coction, by adding to it water. 

To make weak or weaker, as color, by mixtur@ 
ewton. 

4. To wenken; to reduce the strength or standaré 
‘of; as, to dilute virtue. Milner. 

DI-LOTE’,c. Thin; attenuated ; reduced in strength, 
as spirit or color. Newton, 

DI-LUT’ED, pp. or a. Made liquid; rendered more 
fluid ; weakened ; made thin, as liquids. 

DI-LOT’ED-LY, adv. Ina diluted form. 

yikes nm That which makes thin, or more 
iquid. 

DI-LOT‘ING, ppr. Making thin or more liquidg 
weakening, 

DI-LO’TION, n. The act of making thin, weak, op 
more liquid, Opposite to dilution 1s coagulation oF 
thickening, Arbuthnot. 

DI-LO'VI-AL,) a. [L. diluvium, a deluge, from dilua 

DI-LO’VI-AN, See a ig 

1. Pertaining to a flood or deluge, more especially 
to the deluge in Noah’s days. 

2. Effected or produced by a deluge, particularly 
by the great flood in the days of Noah. Buckland. 
DI-LO/VI-AL-IST, x. One who explains gevlogicah 
phenomenn by the deluge. L. 
DI-LO’Wi-ATE, v. i. To run as a flood. [Wot muck 
used Sandys. 
DI-LO’/VI-UM, n. [L.] In geology, a deposit of su» 
perficial loam, sand, gravel, pebbles, &c., caused 
the deluge, or ancient currents of water. Buckla 
DIM, a. [Sax. dim; Dan. dum, dark, obscure, dim, 
and dumb; dummer, to dim; dummes, to grow dina 
or dull, to stupefy, Eng. dumps, dumpish ; Sw. dimba, 
fog, mist, a cloud ; Ir. deimhe, darkness ; Russ. tuman, 
fog ; temnei, dark, obscure ; Sans. tama, black, Finm 
’ tumma. It seems to be allied to damp, vapor, Russ. 
dim or deine, Avs Damp.) If dim and dumb are of 

the saine family, the sense is close, thick. 

\ 1. Not seeing clearly ; having the vision obscured 
end indistinct. oa 
\\ When Isaac was old, and his eyes were dim. —Gen. xxvii. - 

2. Not clearly seen ; obscure ; imperfectly seen op 
discovered ; as,.a dim prospect. 

3. Somewhat dark ; dusky ; not luminous; es, @ 
dim shade. ‘ ". 

4. Dull of apprehension ; having obscure concep 
tions. ¢- 


The understanding ls dim, £ Rogers. 
® Having its luster obscured ; sullied ; tarnished. 
How is the gold become dim! — Lam. iv. 3. 


DIM, v. t. To cloud ; to impair the powers of vision , 
as, to dim the eyes. = > 
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2. To obscure ; as, to dim the sight; to.dim the 
prospect. ; 
3. To render dull the powers of conception. 
4. To make less bright ; to obscure. 
Each passion dimmed his face. Milton, 
5. To render less bright; to tarnish or sully; as, 
. to dim gold. 


DIM’/BLE, 2. A bower; a cell or retreat. [ot in| 


use. 78 . Jonson. 
DIME, x. [Fr.; contracted from dizieme 
Norm. dieme, tenth.]’ 
A silver coin of the United States, of the value of 
ten cents; the tenth of adollar, - 
DI-MEN’SION, (de-men/shun,) x, [L. dimensio, from 
dimetior, to measure ; di, or dis, and metior, to mete; 
Gr. perpew. See Mere and MassunET 
1. In geometry, the extent of a body, or length, 
breadth, and thickness or depth. A line has one 
dimension or length; a superficies has two dimen- 
sions, length and breadth; and a solid has three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness cr depth. 
The word is generally used in the plural, and de- 
notes the whole space occupied by a body, or its 
capacity, size, measure; as, the dimensions of. a 
room, or: of a ship; the dimensions of a farm, of a 
kingdom, &c. ° . 7 P | 
2. Dimension of an equation, in algebra, a term 
used to denote the highest power of the unknown 
quantity contained in an equation; the same as de- 
ee: Barlow. 
DE_MEN’SION-LESS, a. Without any definite meas- 
ure or extent ; boundless. Milton, 
I-MEN'SI-TY, n. . Extent; capacity. Howell. 
I-MEN’SIVE, a, That marks the boundariés or 
outlines. 3 
Who can draw the soul’s dimensive lines? Davies, 


IM/E-TER,¢, [L.] Having two poetical measures. 
IM’/E-TER, n. A verse of two measures. [ T'yrwhitt. 
I-MET’RI€, a. [Gr. dts, twofold, and petpov, meas- 
ure.] 
ta mineralogy, an epithet applied to crystals with 
the axes of two kinds, the vertical being unequal to 
the lateral, asthe square prism and square oc tahe- 


dron. ou 
DIM-L€A/TION, 2. [L.-dimicatio.] 
A battle or fight ; contest. 
DI-MID'L-ATE, v. t. [L. dimidio.]} 
To divide into two equal parts. 
DI-MID'I-A-TED, pp. or a. [L, dimidiatus; di and 
medius, middle. ] ; : ; 
- Divided into two equal parts ; halved. 
DI-MID’'I-A-TING, ppr. Dividing into two equal 
parts ; palving. ‘ | 
DI-MID-I-A’/TION, 2. The act of halving; division 
into two equal parts. y : : 
DI-MIN'ISH, v.t. [L. diminuo; di and minuo, to les- 
sen ; minor, less; It. diminuire; Fr. diminuer; Sp. 
diminuir; Ir. min, fine; mion, small; -W. main, 
dmeinw, small, slender; Russ, menshe, less; wmen- 
= 
we 


@hayu, to diminish ; Ar. (ye manna, to cut off, to 


weaken, to diminish. Class Mn, N oe, j 

1. To lessen; to make less or smaller, by’ any 
means; opposed to increase and augment; -as, to 
diminish the size of a thing by contraction, or by cut- 
ting off a part; to diminish a number by subtraction ; 
to diminish the revenue by limiting commerce, or re- 
ducing the customs; to diminish strength or safety ; 
to diminish the heat of a room. It is particularly ap- 
plied to bulk and quantity, as shorten is to length, 

2. To lessen ; to impair; to degrade. 

I will diminish them, that they shall no more rulé ova? the 


nations, —Ezck. xxix. 4 


3. In music, to take from a note by a sharp, flat, or 
natural. ; ass 
To diminish from; to take away something. [Qbs.] 
Neither shall you diminish aught from it. —Deut, tv, - 
DI-MIN‘ISH, v.i. To lessen ; to become or appear 
less or smaller. The apparent size of an object 
diminishes, as we recede from it. ; 
DI-MIN/ISH-A-BLE, a. Capable of being reduced in 
size or quality. V ualie 
DI-MIN/ISH-ED, (de-min’isht,) pp. or a. Lessened ; 
made smaller; reduced in size; ‘contracted; de- 


arty 
be ee nm. He who, or that which dimin- 
es, 5 
DI-MIN/ISH-ING, ppr. Lessening ; contracting ; de- 


aes 

DEMIN’ SH-ING-LY, adv. In a manner to lessen 
reputation, } 3 Locke, * 

DI-MIN-U-EN' DO, or DIM., in music, directs to a de- 
creasing volume of sound. 

DI-MIN'U-ENT, a. Lessening. . [Little used.] 


F Sanderson. 
DIM’I-NOTE, @. Small. [Wot in use.] Gorges. 
DIM-LNOU'TION, x. [L. diminutio.] ©, , 
* L. The act of lessening; a m 
posed to augmentation; as, the diminution of size, of 
wealth, of power, of safety. 
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or disme, |. 


| DIM’ISH, a. [from dim. | 
| DI-MIS/SION, (de-mish’u 


ary form. “ 
| DIM/PLE, n. [Qu. G, tawmeln, to reel, to indent. 


i 


ing smaller; op-|- 
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2. The state of becoming or appearing less; op- 
posed to increase ; av, the diminution of the apparent 
diameter of a receding body. 

3. Discredit ; loss of dignity ; degradation. Philips. 

4, Deprivation of dignity; a lessening of estima- 
tion. a : Addison. 

5. In architecture, the contraction of the upper part 
of a column, by which its diameter is made Jess than 
that of the lower part. 

6. In music, the imitation of or reply toa subject 
in notes of half the length or value of those of the 
subject itself. Busby. 

DLMIN'U-TIVE, a. [Fr. diminutif; It. diminuitivo ; 

Sp. diminutivo.] 

Small; little ; narrow ; contracted ; as, a diminu- 
tive race of men or other animals; a diminutive 
thought. : 

DI-MIN’U-TIVE, x. In grammar, a wird formed 

‘from another word, usually an appellative or generic 

term, 'to express a little thing of the kind; as, in 

Latin, lapillus; a little stone, from lapis; cellula, a 


little cell, from cella, a cell; in French maisonnette, a’ 


little house, from maison, a house ; in English, mani- 
kin, a little man, from man. 

DI-MIN’U-TIVE-LY, adv. Ina diminutive manner ; 
in a manner to lessen; as, to speak diminutively of 
another. . 

DI-MIN’U-TIVE-NESS, n. Smallness; littleness ; 
want of bulk; want of dignity. 

Somewhat dim, or obscure. 

n,) 2. Leave to depart. 

DIM/IS-SO-RY, a. [L. dimissorius. See Dismiss.} 

. 1. Sending away ; dismissing to another jurisdic- 

tion. A letter dimissory, is one given by a bishop 

dismissing a person who is removing into another 
diocese, and recommending hiin for reception there. 
i Hook, 
2. Granting leave to depart. Prideaux. 

DI-MIT’, v. t. [L. dimitto.] 

: To permit to go; to grant to farm; to let. [Wot 

‘ in-use.] * 

DIM/I-TY, n. [D. diemit.] 

. A kind of white cotton cloth, ribbed or figured. 

DIM’LY, adv. [See Dim.] Ina dim or obscure man- 
ner; with imperfect sight. ; 

2. Not brightly, or clearly ; with a faint light. 

PUM MED, (dimd,) pp. Clouded ; obscured ; rer dered 

: 1 ; 


Gull. 2 
DIM’MING, ppr. Clouding; obscuring the sight. or 
conception. 
DIMMING, nz. 


Obscurity. Shak. 


DIM’/NESS, x. Dullness of sight; as, the dimness of 


the eyes. ‘ 

2. Obscurity of vision; imperfect sight; as, the 
dimness of a view. , 

- Faintness ; imperfection; as, the dimness of a 
color. : 

4. Want of brightness ; as, the dimness of gold or 
silver. . 

5. Want of clear apprehension ; stupidity ; as, the 
dimness of perception, : 
DI-MORPH'ISM, n. [Gr. des, twice, and pop¢n, form.] 

The property of crystallizing in two distinct forms 
not derivable from.one another. Sulphur assumes 
one form when crystallizing at a high temperature, 
and another wholly different when becoming solid at 
the ordinary temperature. Dana. 

DI-MORPH/OUS, ‘a. [Gr. dis and popgn.] A term 
applied to a substance whose crystals belong to dif- 
ferent systems, or, if they are of the same system, 
are so different that they can not be referred to the 
same primary fo 3 Dana. 


A small natural cavity or depression in the cheek 
or other part of the face. Prior. 
DIM’PLE, v. i. To form dimples; to sink into de- 


\ pressions or little inequalities. 


And smiling eddies dimpled on the main, Dryden. 


DIM’PLED, a. Set with dimples; as, a dimpled cheek. 
DIM/PLY, a. Full of dimples, or small depressions ; 
as, the dimply flood. Warton. 
DIM’/-SIGHT-ED, (-sit-ed,) a. Having dim or obscure 
vision. we: Addison. 

DIM’-TWINK-LING, a. Twinkling dimly. .Yore, 
DIN, n. [Sax. dyn, noise ; dyna, to sound ; Ice. dyna, 
to thunder ; L. tinnio, tonus, tono. This word proba- 
bly belongs to the root of tone and thunder, and de- 
Notes a rumbling or rattling noise. Sax. eorth-dyne, 
an earthquake. oe) 
Noise ; a loud sound ; particularly, a rattling, clat- 
‘tering, or rumbling sound, long continued ; as, the 
din of arms, the din of war. ‘ 
DIN,.». t To strike with continued or confused 
sound; to stun with noise; to harass with clamor; 
as, to din the ears with cries ; to din with clamor. 
DIN/AR-€HY, zn. [Gr. dis and apxn.] 
’ A form of government in which the supreme 
- power is vested in two persons, 5 
DINE, v. i. [Sax. dynan, to dine. The Fr. diner, is 
supposed to be contracted from It. desinare, to din2, 


been so named from the intermission of business. 


The Saxon and the French, in this case, are proba-{ 


DIO 


bly from different sources. The Gr. has datvupat, 
and @otvaw, to feast. 

To eat the chief meal of the day. This meal 
seems originally to have been taken about the mid- 
dle of the day, at least in northern climates, as it 
‘still is by laboring people. Among people in the 
higher walks of life, and in commercial towns, the 
time of dining is from two to five or six o'clock in 
the afternoon. My 

DINE, vt. To give adinner to; to furnish with the 
principal meal; to feed; as. the landlord dined a 
hundred men. ; 

DIN’ED, (dind,) pp. Having eaten a dinner or en- 
tertained with a dinner, 

DI-NET’I€-AL, a. (Gr. divnrixos.] 

Whirling round. [Wot used.] 7 

DING, », t.; pret. Dune or Dincep. [Sax. dencgan, to. 
beat ; Scot. ding, to drive or strike. 

To thrust or dash with violence. [Little used.] 

Nash. Marston. 

DING, v.i. Tobluster, tobounce. [.4 low word.] 

Arbuthnot. 

DING/-DONG, A term used to express the sound of 

bells. Shak, 

DIN/GI-NESS, n. [See Dinoy.] A dusky or dark 
hue ; brownness. 

DIN’GLE, (ding!g]) n. A narrow dale 


Brown. 


or valley be- 


tween hills. Milton. 
DIN’GLE-DAN'GLE, (ding’gl-dang’gl.) Hanging 
loosely, or something dangling. Warton. 


'DIN/GY, a. Soiled; sullied ; of a dark color; brown; 


dusky ; dun. 
DIN/ING, ppr. or a. Eating the principal meal in the 
day ; giving a dinner; pertaining to dinner. 
DIN'ING-HALL, 7x. A hall for a company to dine in. 
DIN/ING-ROOM, n. A room for a family or for com- 
pany to dine in; a room for entertainments. 
DIN’ING-TA/BLE.n. A table used for the purpose 
of dining. ° 
DIN’/NED, pp. Stunned with a loud noise, 
DIN’/NER, n. [Fr. diner; Ir. dinner. See Dinz.] 

1. The meal taken about the middle of the day; 
or the principal meal of the day, eaten between noop 
and evening. 

@ An entertainment ; a feast. 

Behold, I have prepared my dinner. — Matt. xxii. 
DIN’NER-LESS, a. Having no dinner. + Fuller 
DEN ER-TA/BLE, x A table at which dinner i¢ 

taken. 
DIN’/NER-TIME, 2. The usual time of dining Pope 
DI-NO-THE’RI-UM, n. (Gr. decvos, terrible, and 
Onptov, beast, ] © 

A gigantic, herbiverous, aquatic animal, fifteen..or 
eighteen feet long; now extinet. [See Dernorue- 
RIUM.] Buckland. 

DINT, 7. (Sax. dynt, a blow or striking. It may be- 
connected ‘with din and ding.) sae 

1. A blow ; a stroke, Milton. 

2. Force ; violence ; power exerted ; a3, to win by 
dint of arms, by dint of war, by dint of argument or 
importunity. 2 

‘3. The mark made by a blow ; a cavity or impres-. 
sion made by a blow or by pressure on a substance ; 
often pronounced dent. 

His hands had made a dint, Druder. 


DINT, v.t. To make a mark or cavity on a substance 
by a blow or by pressure. [See Inpenr.] Donne. 
DINT’ED, pp. Marked by a blow or by pressure ; as, 
deep-dinted furrcws. ; Spenser. 

DINT'ING, ppr.’ Impressing marks or cavities. 

DI-NU-MER-A/TION, nz, The act of numbering sing- 
ly. [Little'used.] 

DI/O-CE-SAN, a. [See Diocesz. The accent on the 
first and on the third syllable is nearly equal. The 
accent on the antepenult given to this word in most 
of the Englisk books is wrong, almost to ridiculous- 
ness.] Pertaining to a diocese. 

Di/O-CE-SAN, zn. A bishop; one in possession of a 
diocese, and having the ecclesiastical. jurisdiction 
over it. 

Di/O-CESE, 2. [Gr. dtotcnots, administration; a prove 
ince or jurisdiction; d:a and ocKnots, residence; 
atxew, to dwell; -ocxos, a house. This word is often 
spelt diocess; but this erie é is opposed to the 
derivation, and is not sanctioned by the best English 
authority.] te et 

The circuit oyextent of a bishop’s jurisdiction ; an 
ecclesiastical division of a kingdom or state, subject 
to the authority of a bishop. In England, there are 
two provinces or circuits of archbishops’ jurisdiction, 
Canterbury and York. The province of Canterbury 
contains twenty-one dieceses, and that of York three 
besides the Isle of Man. Every diocese is divide 
into archdeaconries, of which there are sixty; and 
each archdeaconry, into rural deaneries ; and-every 
deanery, into parishes. lackstone. 

A diocese was originally a division of the Roman 
empire for the purposetof civil government, a prefect- 
ure; but the term is now exclusively appropriated 
to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. : Ei 


L. desino, to cease ; in which case dinner must have | DI-O€-TA-HE/DRAL, a. [dis and octahedral. 


acyce 

4 In 
crystallography, having the form of an octahedral 
prism with tetrahedral summits. Cleaveland. . 
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DI/O-DON,n, The globe-fish ; a genus of plectognathic 
fishes, with undivided jaws, each with a single and 
continuous dental plate. Brande. Partin 

DY-GE/CLA, . [Gr. des and otxos.] A class of 
plants having the stamens on one plant, and -the 

. pistils on the other, oes P. Cyc. 

DI-G/CIAN, ja. In botany, belonging to thé class 

DI-Gs'CIOUS, Diecia ; having the stamens on one 
plant, and the pistils on another. 

DL-OP’SIDE, x. (Gr. deowis.) . 

A foliated variety of augite,; of a clear grayish- 
reen color. : Dana, 

DI-OP/TASE, n, A rare ore of copper, consisting of 
silica and copper, with twelve per cent. water. It 
occurs in rich, emerald-green crystals, having the 
form of six-sided prisms, terminated at each end by 
a three-sided prism. Dana, 
1-OP’TRI€, a. '[Gr. dcorrptxos, from dtomropat, 
1-OP’/TRI€-AL, to see through ; dea and arropa, 
40 see. Sometimes written Dioptic and Dioptical.] 

1. Affording a medium for the sight; assisting the 
sight in the view of distant objects ; as, a dioptric glass, 

2. Pertaining to dioptrics, or the .science of re- 
fracted light. : : A Ee 

DE-OP/TRIES, n, That part of optics which treats of 
the refractions of light passing through different me- 
diums, as through air, water, or glass. Harris. 

DI-O-RA/MA, 2 , [Gr. dia and opaya, from vpaw.) 
* A contrivance for giving a high. degree of optical 
illusion to paintings exhibited in a building prepared 
for the purpose. This is done chiefly by a peculiar 
distribution of light. By means of folds and shutters 
concealed in the roof, the intensity of the- illumina- 
tion may be increased. or diminished at pleasure, and 
the picture may thus be made to change its appear- 


ance from bright sunshine ‘to cloudy weather, or the |° 


obscurity of twilight, Some parts of the painting, also, 
are transparent, and through these places increased 
light is at times admitted with surpassing effect, giv- 
ing to the diorama a character of nature and reality 
‘beyond that of any other mode of.painting. Brande. 
9. A building used for the, purpose above described, 
I-O-RAM/I€,.a. Pertaining to diorama. 
DI/O-RISM, x”, [Gr. diopirpa.] 
Definition. [Rarely weeds} More, 
DI-O-RIS/TIC, a. Distinguishing; defining. -[ Rarely 


used,] * aie: 
DI-O-RIS/TIO-AL-LY, adv. Ina distinguishing man- 
ner,” [Rarely'used. } & BY 
Di1/O-RITE, xn. A variety of trap rock. = 
DI-OR-THO'SIS, x. [Gr.] “A surgical operation, by 


which crooked or distorted limbs are restored to their | 
j DIP/LO-MA-TED, a. Made by diplomas. Kennet. 


proper shape. 


DI-OS-POL/I-TAN, a. Pertaining to Diospolis, a city 
Gliddon. | 


in Egypt, called also Thebes. 
DFOVA, mn .[L. and Gr.] . 
of vase with two handles, used for wine. Elmes. 
DI-OX/Y-LITE, 2. (Gr. dis, two, ofvs, acid, (in allu- 
sion to its containing two acids,) and \10vs, stone.) 
. A native salt of lead, of a pale greenish or yellow- 
ish color, consisting of the carbonate and sulphate of 
Jead.. i: ; é Dana. 
DIP, v. t.; pret, and pp. Dirrep or’ Dirt. [Sax. dip- 
pan; Goth, daupydn; D. doopen: G. tupfen: Sw. dopa, 
doppa; Dan, dypper; It. tuffare; Russ, toplyu; Gr. 
utrw; allied, probably, to dive, Heb. Ch. yav. The 
Primary sense is to thrust or drive, for the same 
Word; in Syr. and Ar., signifies.to stamp or impress 
@.mark, Gr. rymuw,’ whence type; and rumrw, to 
Gite, Eng. tap, seems to be of the same family. 
lass ‘Db, No. 28.] © : sek 


i. To plunge or immerse, for a moment of short | 


time, in water or other liquid substan¢e ; to put into 


6 fluid and withdraw. ee ee 
The priest shall dip his fingér in the blood. — Leg. fv, 
Let him dip his foot in oil. — Deut. xxxiii, 


Pope. ° 

2. To take with a ladle, or other vessel, by immers- 
ing it in a fluid; as, to dip water from a boiler; often 
with out; as, to dip out water. ' 

3. To engage; to take concern; used intransitively, 
but the passive participle is used. 

He was a little dipt in the rebellion of the commons. Dryden, 
4. To engage as a pledge; to mortgage.- [Little 
used.] . ; Dryden, 
5. ‘To moisten ; to wet. [Unusual.] Milton. 

‘6. To baptize by immersion... - 5 

7% @ -To sink ; toimmerge ina liquid. L’Estrange. 

2, HM enter ; to pierce, oP ey anville, ... 

3, Boengage ; to. take a concern; as, to dip into 
the fandhi 5. no: oe FS ‘ id 

4. To enter slightly ; to look cursorily, or here and 
there ; as, to dip into a yolume of history. Pope. 

5. To choose'by chance § to thrust and take.” 


One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre. 


6, To incline downward ;.as, the magnetic needle |- 


fips, [See Drrrina,] Ae 
DIP, 2. Inclination downward ; asloping; a direction 
Pelow a horizontal line; depression ; as, the dip of 
fhe needle. . ; 739 
The dip of a stratum, in geology, is: its greatest in- 
clination to the horizon, or that on a line perpendic- 
ular to its direction or course ; ealled, also, the pitch. 
DIP/-CHICK, zn. A small bird that dives. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. — METE, PREY. PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 4 
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In ancient sculpture, a sort | ‘a 


 . tion downward ; as, the dipping of the needle. 


DIP 
DEE Ee Ove) a.. [Gr. dts and weradoy, a leaf or 
ss Having two flower-leaves or petals ; two-petaled. 


fartyn. 
DIPH'/THONG, (dif'thong,) ». [Gr. dip@oyyos 5 dis 
and $Ovyyos, sound ; -L. diphthongus.] : 

A coalition or union of two vowels, pronounced 
in one syllable. In uttering a diphthong, both vow- 

- els are pronounced ; the sound isnot simple, but the 
two sounds are so blended as to be considered as 
forming one syllable, as in joy, noise, bound, out. 

The. pronunciation dip'thong is vulgar.] _ 

DIPH-THON’GAL, (dif-thong’gal,) a. “Belonging to 
a diphthong; consisting of two vowel sounds, pro- 
nounced in one syllable. 5 
DIPH-THON”GAL-LY, (dif-thong’gal-ly,) adv. In a 
diphthongal manner. 
DIPH'YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. des and puadoyv, a leaf} 
In botany, having two leaves, as a calyx, &c. 
DIP/LO-E, n. [Gr. jemdovs, double.] 
The soft meditullium, medullary substance, or. 
porous part between the plates of the skul:. 
' ; r Coxe. Encye. 
DI-PLO/MA, x. [Gr. dit wpa, from o:t)dow, to double 
er fold, Anciently, a letter or other composition 
written on paper or parchment, and folded; after- 
ward, any letter, literary.monument, or public doc- 
ument.} 

- A letter or writing conferring some power, author- 
ity, privilege, or honor: Diplomas are giver’ to 
graduates of colleges on their receiving the usual 
degrees ; to clergymen who are licensed to exercise 
the ministerial functions; to physicians who. are 
licensed to practice their profession ; and to agents 
who are authorized to transact business for their prin- 
cipals. A diploma, then, is a writing or instrument, 
usually under seal, and signed by thé proper person 
or officer, conferring merely honor, as in the case of 
graduates, or authority, as in the case of physicians, 
agents, &c, / 

DI-PLO/MA-CY, n. [This word, like supremacy, re- 
‘« tains the accent of its original.] 

‘1. The customs, rules, and privileges of embassa- 
dors, énvoys, and other representatives of princes 
and states at foreign courts; forms of negotiation. 

' 2. A diplomatic body ; the whole body of minis- 
ters at a foreign court. : 

3. The agency or management of ministers at a 
foreign court. . + Cevallos. 
4, Dexterity or skill in managing negotiations, &c. 
DIP’LO-MATE, 2, One skilled in diplomacy ; a dip- 
lomatist. : 


Dt a a. Pertaining to diplomas; privi- 
' feged. © = ; 

2, Furnishéd with a diploma ; authorized by let- 
ters or credentials to transact business for a sovereign 
ata foreign court. Ministers at a court are denomi- 
nated a diplomatic body. ) 

3. Pertaining to or consisting of ministers at a 
foreign court, or men authorized by diploma; as, a} 
diplomatic character ; the diplomatic corps; diplomatic 
management. : 
DIP-LO-MAT'I€, 2, A ininister, official agent, or en- 

voy to a foreign court. 


DIP-LO-MAT’I€-AL-LyY, adv. According fo the rules 


of diplomacy. . eee , 

DIP-LO-MAT'I€S, 2. The science of diplomas, or of 
ancient writings, literary and public documents, let- 
ters, decrees, charters, codicils, &c., which has for 
its object to decipher old writings, to ascertain their 
authenticity, their date, signatures, &c: 

; se - Encyc. “Lunier. 
DI-PLG/MA-TIST, n. _A person skilled in diplomacy. 
DIP’PED, (dipt,) pp.. Plunged ; immersed. 
DIP'PER, x. One that dips; he or that which dips. 

ee A vessel used -to dip water or other liquor; a: 
les * & : Cait 

3. One of 4 genus. of birds, of the‘ thrush family, 

which delight in water ; the Cinclus. Ss 


4, The dipper} a name popularly applied to seven |' 


stars in the constellation of the Great Bear ; other- 
wise called Charles’s Wain. é 
DIP/PING, ppr. Plunging or immersing into a liquid 
and speedily withdrawing ; as, to ascertain the tem- 
perature~of water by dipping the finger‘in it; bap- 
tizing by immersion. 7 oA, | 
2. Engaging or taking a concern in. ; 
3. Looking into, here and theré; examining in a 
cursory, slight, or hasty manner. : 
_4. Inclining dbwnward, as the magnetic needle. 
5. Breaking ; inclining; as a vein of oré. 
DIP'PING, x. The act of plunging or immersing. 
2. The act of inclining toward the earth ; inclina- 


3. The interruption of a vein of ore, or stratum of 
4 fossil, in a mine; oF a sloping downward. 
' 4. The act of baptizing by the immersion of the 
_ Whole body in water, ~ - 2 
DIP/PING-NEE-DLE; n. An ‘instrument which 
shows the inclination of thé magnetic needle to the 
horizon at any given place.: It is found: by observa- 
tion, that when a magnetic needle is balanced on its 
centre of gravity, it usually does not maintain a 


'DIP/TYEH, 


i - ‘Wisdom is profitable to direct, — Eccles, x. 
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. horizontal position, but dips or inclines to the hori- 
zon in a certain angle. In certain places in-the 
equatorial regions, however, points are found where 
the needle becomes horizontal, and the line connect- 
ing these points is called the magnetic j anda 
certain point within the polar circle, where the nee- 
dle becomes perpendicular, is called the i 

_pole. The pole of the dipping-needle, is the elevated 
pointin the heavens toward which the upper end 
of the Siping neodie is directed. D, Olmsted. 

DI-PRIS-MAT'I€, a. [di and prismatic.] Doubly 
prismatic. lameson. 
2. Having cleavages parallel to the sides of a four- 
sided vertical prism, and at the same jime, to 2 hori- 
zontal prism, d ‘ohs. 
ae ei nm ([Gr, drbas, dry, ‘thirsty; dipaw, to 
a “ pe 
A serpent whose bite produces a mortal thirst. 
See Deut. viii. : 
DIP/TER-A, x. pl. [Gr, des and rrepor, a wing.) 
The diptera are an order of insects having only 
two wings, and two poisers, as the house-fly. 


. Encyc. 

DIP/TER-AL, a. Having two wings only ; belonging 
to the order of Diptera. 

DIP/TER-AL, a. or n. In ancient architecture, a term 
denoting one of the seven orders of sacred buildings, 
.Viz., a temple which had a double row of columns 
on each of its flanks, as well as in front and rear. 

op : Brande. 

DIP’/TER-OUS, a. Hayne two wings; belonging to 
the order of insects called diptera, + Gilbert. 

DIP/TOTE, xn. [Gr.; from dis and mirra, to fall.] 

In grammar, a noun which has only two cases; 
as, suppetia, suppetias. Encyc. 
: Qn. [Gr. dimrvxos; dts'and mrvacw, 

DIP/TY-C€HUM,§ arvfXa, to fold. 

' _ In ancient history, a sort of book or tablet, so called 
because it consisted of two leaves folded, but it 
Sometimes contained three or more leaves. The 
term was-applied particularly to a public register of 
‘the names of consuls, and other magistrates among 
pagans ; and of bishops, martyrs, and others, among 
Christians, The sacred diptych was a double cata- 
logue, in one of which were registered the names of 
the living, and in the other the names of the dead, 
which were to be rehearsed during the office. 

iy eA Elies. Encyc. 

DI-PYRE’, x. A mineral occurring in minute prisms, 

either single or adhering to each other in fascicular 

groups. Before the blowpipe, it melts with ebulli- 
tion or intumescence, and its powder on hot coals 
phosphoresces with a feeble light. Its name, from 

Gr. duo, two, and mvp, fire, indicates the double efs 

fect of fire, in producing fusion and phosphorescence, 

It has been considered a variety of scapolite. 


DI-RA-DLA’TION, n. [L. diradiatio.] . 

The rays of light emitted and diffused from a. lue 

minous body. ; ; ane 

DIRE, a. [L. dirus. If the primiary sense is-terrible, 
this word may belong tothe root of terreo. But it 
‘may be great, wonderful, Syr 507, is ther, to wonder ; 
or it may be raging, furious, asin L, dire. 

Dreadful ; dismal; horrible ;. terrible ; evil in @ 
great degree, : . 

’ Dire was the tossing, deep the groans, Milton, 
DI-RE€T’, a, [L. directus, from wirigo ; di and rego, 
rectus, to make straight. See Ricwr.] 

1. Straight; right; as, to pass in a direct line-from 
one body or place to another. It is opposed ‘to crook- 
ed, winding, oblique. It ig also opposed to refracted ; 
as, a direct ray of light. - 

2. In astronomy, appearing to move forward in the 
order of the signs, i. e., from west to east ; opposed 
to retrograde; as, the motion-of a planet is direct. =. 

3. In the line of father and son ; opposed to col 

lateral ; as, a descendant in the direct line. ; 

4. Leading or tending to an end, as by a straigh 
line or course ;,Mot circuitous. Thus we speak of 

‘ direct mean& to effect an object ; a direct course ; a 
direct Way.” : ne 

5 Open ; not ambigtous or doubtful. Bacon, 

6, Plain} express ; not ambiguous; as, he said’ 
this in direct words ; he made a direct acknowledg- 

‘ment. a» ; : hers. = 
‘7. In music, a direct interval is that which ‘forms 
‘any kiid of harmony on the fundamental sound 
. ‘which produces it; as the “fifth, major third, and 
octave. X Rousseau. 
’ Direct taz, isa tex assessed on realestate, as. houses 
_ and lands. 7 a Lae 
DI-RE€T’,c. t, [L. directum, directus, from bar 

1. To point or aim in a_ straight line, toward a 
place or object ; as, to direct an arrow ora piece of 
eel to direct the eye; to direct.a course or 

ight. : y . 

2.: To point ; to show the right road or course; a8, 
he directed me to the. left-hand road. 

3. To regulate ; to. guide or Jead; to govern ; to 
cause to proceed in a particular manner; as, to di- 

rect the irs of. a nation. 
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Job xxxvii. 4 
5. ‘To order ; to instruct; t& point out a cotirse of 
oceeding, With authority ; to Commésid. But direct 

is a softeg Term than command. 

DI-RECT"’, m, {n music, a character placed at tlle end 
of a staff to direct the performer fo thé first note of 
the next staffs A Busby. 

DI-RE€T’ED, pp. or a. “Aimed; pointed ; guided ; 
regulated ; governed ; ordered ; instructed. 

DI-RE€T’ER, rn. A director, which see, 

DI-RE€T/ING, ppr. Aiming; pointing; guiding; 
regulating ; governing ; ordering: 

DI-REC’/TION, n. [L. directio.] 

1. Aim at a certain point ; a pointing toward, ina 
straight line or course ; as, the direction of good 
works to a good end. Smalride. 

2. The line in which a body moves by impulse ; 
course. Matter or body can not alter the direction of 
its own motion. i 4 

3. A straight line or course. 
the direction of a certain tower. 
a south-easterly direction. : 

4. The act of governing ; administration; man- 
agement ; guidance; superintendence ; as, the direc- 
tion of public affairs ; direction of domestic concerns ; 
the direction of a bank. 

5. Regularity ; adjustment, 

All chaince, direction, which thou canst not see, Pope. 


6. Order; prescription, either verbal or written ; 
instruction in what manner to proceed. The em- 
ployer gives directions to his workmen ; the physi- 
cian, to his patient. . 

7. The superscription. of a letter, including the 
name, title, and place of abode of’ the person for 
whom it is intended. 

8. A body or board of directors, 

DI-RE61'I-TUDE, x. A word put by Shakspeare 
into the niouth of a seryant, as a blunder for dis- 
credit. Malone. 

DI-RECT'IVE, a, Having the power of direction ; as, 
@ directive rule. Hooker. 

2. Informing ; instructing ; showing the way. 

DI-RE€T’LY, adv. In a straight line or course; 
rectilineally ; not in a winding course. Aim directly 
to the object. Gravity tends directly to the center 
“ the earth. As a direct line is the shortest course ; 

ence 

2.° Immediately ; soon ; without delay ; as, he wiil 
be with us directly. 

3. Openly ; expressly ; without cireumiocution or 
ambiguity ; or without a train of inferences, 


No man hath been so impious, as directly to condemn pee 
cr. 


A star appeared in 
The ship sailed in 


DI-RE€T’NESS, n. Straightness; a straight course ; 
nearness of way. Bentley. 
DI-RE€T/OR, x. One who directs; one who super- 

intends, governs, or marages; one who prescribes 
to others, by virtue of authority ; an instructor; a 
counselor. : 
2. That which directs ; a rule; an ordinance, 
3. One appointed to transact the affairs of a com- 
y; as, the director of a bank, or of the India 
ompany. 
4. That which directs or controls by influence. 
Safely from external danger is the most powerful director of 
national conduct, Fe list, Hamilton, 
5. In surgery, a grooved probe, intended to direct 
the edge of the knife or scissors in opening sinuses 
or fistule ; a guide fur an incision-knife. 
, Encyc. Coze. 
DI-RE€-TO’RI-AL, a. Pertaining to directors or di- 
rection ; containing direction or command. 
DI-RE€T’OR-SHIP, n. The condition or office of 
director. 
DI-RECT’O-RY, a. 
ing; instructing. ; 
DI-RECT’O-RY, x. A guide; a rule to direct; par- 
ticularly, a book containing directions for public 
worship, or religious services. The Bible is our best 
directory in faith and practice. 
2. A book containing an alphabetical list of the 
inhabitants of a city, with their places of abode. 
2. The supreme executive council of France, in 
4. A board of directors, fthe revolution. 
DI-RE€T’RESS, n. A female who directs or manages. 
DI-RE€T’RIX, 7x. A female who governs or directs, 
2. In geometry, a certain straight line perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of a conic section. [See also Dir- 
IGENT. 
DIRE FUL, a, {See Dire.] Dire’; dreadful ; terri- 
ble ; calamitous ; as, direful fiend; a direful misfor- 


Containing directions ; enjvin- 


tune. Spenser. Dryden. Pope. 
DIRE'FUL-LY, adv. Dreadfully ; terribly ; wofully. 
DIRE/FUL-NESS, x. Calamitousness. 
DIRE/-LOOK-ING, a. Looking direfullv. 
DI-REMP’TION, x. [L. diremptio.} 

A separation. Bp. Hall. 

DIRE‘NESS, n, ‘rerribleness; horror ; dismalness. 
DI-REP'TION,n. [L. direptio.] [ Shak. 


The act of plundering. 
DIRGE, (durj,) n. [Usually supposed to be a con- 
traction of L. dirige, a word used in the funeral ser- 


preserjbe a couse; to mark ‘wut a way. |: 


DIS 


ship, honor, reverence.] 
A song or tune intended to express grief, sorrow, 
-and mourning; as, a funeral dirge. 
DIR/I-GENT, n. [See Direct,] In geometry, the 
DI-REOT’RIX, line or plane along which another 


line or plane is supposed to move in the generation 


of a surface or solid. Barlow. 
DIR/L-GENT, a. Directing. Baxter. 
DIRK, (durk,) x. [Scot, durk.} 
A kiad of dagger or poniard. 
DIRK, (durk,) @. Dark. [Obs.] Spenser. 
DIRK, (durk,)v.t Todarken. [0bs.] Spenser. 


2. To poniard ; to stab. 
DIRK’ED, (durkt,) pp. Stabbed. 
DIRK‘ING, ppr. Stabbing. 
DIRT, (durt,) n [Sax. gedritan; D. dryten; Ice. drit, 
cacare.} : 

1. Any foul or filthy substance ; excrement ; earth ; 
mud; mire; dust; whatever, adhering to anv thing, 
renders it foul or unclean, 

‘The fat closed, and the dirt came out. — Judges lii, 
Whose waters cast up mire and dirt, — Ia. Ivii. 

2. Meanness ; sordidness, [Not in use.] 

DIRT, (durt,) v. t. To make foul or filthy ; to soil; 
to bedaub ; to pollute ; to defile. Swift. 

DIRT’I-ED, (durt/id,) pp. Made filthy. 

DIRT’I-LY, (durt/i-ly,) adv. [from dirty.) In a dirty 
manner; foully; nastily ; filthily. 

2. Meanly ; sordidly ; by low means. 

DIRT/I-NESS, uate Vi Filthiness ; foulness ; 
nastiness. 

2. Meanness ; baseness; sordidness, 

DIRT’Y, rel ae Foul; nasty ; filthy’; not clean ; 
as, dirty hands, 

2 Not clean; not pure; turbid; as, dirty wator. 

3. Cloudy ; dark ; dusky ; as, a dirty white. 

4. Mean; base; low; despicable ; groveling; as, 
a dirty fellow ; a dirty employment. 

DIRT’Y, (durt’y,) v. t To foul; to make filthy ; to 
soil ; as, to dirty the clothes or hands. 

2. To tarnish ; to sully ; to scandalize ; applied to 


reputation. 

DIRT'Y-ING, ppr. Making filthy ; soiling. 

DI-RUP/TION, x. [L. diruptio; diruwmpo, to burst.) 

A bursting or rending asunder. [See Disrurtion.] 

DIS; a prefix or inseparable preposition, fromthe Latin, 
whence Fr, des, Sp. dis, and de, may*in some in- 
stances be the samme word contracted. Dis denotes 
separation, a parting from ; hence it has the force of 
a privative and negative, as in disarm, disoblice, dis- 
agree. in soinc cases, it still signifies separation, as 
in distribute, disconnect. 

DIS-A-BIL/I-TY, n. [fom disuble.| Want of compe- 
tent natural or bodily power, strength, or ability ; 
weakness ; impotence ; as, disability arising froin in- 
firmity or broken Jimbs, 

2. Want of competent intellectual. power, or, 
strength of mind; incapacity; as, the disability of 
a deranged person to reason or to make contracts, 

3. Want of competent means or instruments. 

In this sense, JNasiiity is generally used.] 

. Want of legal qualifications ; incapacity ; as, a 
disability to inherit an estate, when the ancestor has 
been attainted. [Jn this sense, it has @ plural.] 

Blackstone. 


Disability differs from inability, in denoting depriva- } 


tion of ability; whereas inability denotes destitution 

of ability, either by deprivation or otherwise. 
DIS-A‘BLE, v. t. {dis and able.) To render unable ; 

to deprive of competent natural strength or power. 

A man is disabled to walk, by a broken or paralytic 

leg, “3 sickness, &c. 

2. To deprive of mental power, as by destroying or 
weakening the understanding. 

3. To deprive of adequate means, instruments, or 
resources, A nation may be disabled to carry on 
war by want of money. The loss of a ship may 
ae a man tu prosecute commerce, or to pay his 

ebts. 

4. To destroy the strength ; or to weaken and 
impair so as to render incapable of action, service, 
or resistance. A fleet is disabled by a storm, or by a 
battle. A ship is disubled by the loss of her masts or 
spars. 

sd To destroy or impair and. weaken the means 
which render any thing activeyefficacious, or useful ; 
to destroy or diminish any competent means. 

6. ‘To deprive of legal qualifications, or competent 
power ; to incapacitate ; to render incapable. 


An attainder of the ancestor corrupts the blood, and disables his 
children to inherit, Eng. Law, 


DIS-A/BLED, pp. or a. Deprived of competent power, 
corporeal or intellectual; rendered incapable; de- 
prived of means. 

DIS-A/BLE-MENT, n. Weakness ; disability ; legal 
inpediment. Bacon. 

DIS-A/BLING, ppr. Rendering unable or incapable ; 
depriving of adequate power or capacity, or of legal 
qualitications, 

DIS-A’BLING, a. That disables or disqualifies ; de- 


DIS 


vice. In Sw. dyrka, Dan. dyrker, signifies to wor- | DIS-A-BCSE’, (dis-a-buze',) vt. (Pr. desabuser. See 


Asuse.] 

To free from mistake; to undeceive ; ta @is- 
engage from fallacy or deception ; to set rig. 40s 
our duty to disabuse ourselves of false nutiong qd 
prejudices, 

If men are now sufficiently enlightened to disabuse themselves 


of artifice, h, pucrisy, and superstition, Key will consider 
this event as diera ii their history, . Adame. 


DIS-A-BUS/EN, (dis-a-bazd’,) pp. Undeceived. 
DIS-A-BUS/ING, (dis-a-baz/ing,) ppr. Undeceiving. 
DIS-A€-€OM'MO-DATE, v.t.  [disand accummudate. } 
To put to inconvenience. 
DIS-A€-COM'MO-DA-TED, pp. Put to inconve 


nhience. 
DIS-A€-COM/MO-DA-TING, ppr. Putting to incon- 
venience. 
MILIEER Gna San ne n. [dis and acconmoda- 
LON. . 
A state of being unaccommodated ; a state of being 


unprepared, Z Hale.. 
DIS-A€-CORD!, v. %. [dis and accord.] To r-fuse 
assent. [Not used.] Spenser.” 


DIS-A€-€US'TOM, v. t. [dis and accustom.] Ta 
neglect fumiliar or customary practice ; to destroy the 
force of habit by disuse. 

DIS-A€-€US'TOM-ED, pp. Disused; having neg- 
lected practice or familiar use, 

DIS-A€-€US'TOM-ING, ppr. 
familiar or customary practice. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL/EDGE, »v. ts 
To deny ; to disown. South. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL/EDG-ED, pp. Dented; disowned. 

DIS-A€-KNOWL/EDG-ING, ppr. Denying; disown- 


ing. é 
DIS-A€-QUAINT’, ». t. es Acquatnt.] ‘To dis- 

solve acquaintance. [Little used. } 7 hee: es 
DIS-A€-QUAINT! ANCE, n. Neglect or disuse of fa- 


pe fue (A 
Disusing ; néglecting 


(dis and acknowled re.) 


miliarity, or familiar knowledge of, South. 
DIS-A-DORN’,v t Todeprive of ornaments, 
Congreve. 


DIS-A-DORN’ED, pp. Deprived of ornaments, 
DIS-A-DORN'‘ING, ppr. Depriving of ornaments. 
DIS-AD-VANCE’, v. t.or i. ‘To check §,to halt. [oe 
in use.} i Spenser. 
DIS-AD-VAN/TAGE,n, [Frf. desavantage.} _  ~. 
1. That which prevents success, or renders it dif, 
ficult; a state not favorable to sticcessful operation. 
The army commenced an attack on the enemy, not- 
withstanding the disadvantage of its position. 
2. Any unfavorable state ; a state in which some 
loss or injury may be sustained, Hence . 
3. Loss; injury ; prejudice to interest, fame; credit, 
profit, or other gooci; as, to sell goods to disadvan- 


taye. 
DIS-AD-VAN’TAGE, v. t, To injure an interest; to 
prejudice. 5 
DIS-AD-VAN/TAGE-A-BLE, a. Not advantageous. 
Not in use. ucOn, 
DIS-AD-VAN’/TA-GED, pp. Injured in interest. 
DIS-AD-VAN-TA’/GEOUS, @. Unfavorable to suc- 
cess or prosperity; inconvenient; not adapted to 
promote interest, reputation, or other good ; as, the sit- 
uation of an army is disadvantageous for attack ur de- 
fense. We are apt to view characters in the most 
disadvantageous lights. 
DIS-AD-VAN-TA/GEOUS-LY, adv. In a manner not 
favorable to success, or to interest, profit, or reputas 
tion ; with loss or inconvenience. gy 
DIS-AD-VAN-TA’/GEOUS-NESS, n. Unfavorableness 
ty success ; inconvenience ; loss, . 
DIS-AD-VEN‘TURE, n. Misfortune. [JVot used. 


Ralegh. 
DIS-AD-VEN/TUR-OUS, a Unprosperous. [Noe 
used, 
Dis AL-FEET’, v. t. 


Spenser. 
(dis and affect.] To alienate af: 
fection ; to make less friendly to; to make less faith- 
ful toa persén, party, or cause, or less zealous to 
support it; to make discontented or unfriendly j as, 
an attempt was nade to disaffect the army. 
2. To disdain, or dislike. Hall, 
3. To throw into disorder. Hammond. 
DIS-AF-FE€T’ED, pp. or a. Having the affections 
alienated ; indisposed to favor or support ; unfriend- 
ly ; followed by with or to; as, these men are disaf- 
fected with the government, or disaffected to the king, 
or to the administration. 
DIS-AF-FE€T/ED-LY, adv, 


ner. 

DIS-AF-FE€T’ED-NESS, 2, The quality of being 
disaffected. 

DIS-AF-FEC€T/ING, ppr Alienating the affections ; 
making less friendly. 7, 

DIS-AF-FE€/TION, zx. Alienation of affection, at- 
tachment, or good will ; want of affection; or, more 
generally, positive enmity, dislike, or unfriendliness ; 
disloyalty. It generally signifies more than indiffer- 
ence ; as, the disaffection of people to their prince or 
governinent; the disaffection of allies; disaffectivn to 
religion. : 

2. Disorder; bad constitution; in @ physical sense, 

[ Little used.} Wiseman. 


In a disaffected man- 


priving of moral power or right; as, a disabling | DIS-AF-FE€/TION-ATE, a. Not well piper not 


statute. 


friendly. lount, 
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DIS-AF-FIRM/, (dis-af-urm’,) v.t. [dis and. afirm.] 
To deny ; to contradict. _ .._ Davies. 
9, To overthrow or annul, as a judicial decision, 
by a contrary judgment of a superior tribunal, 
DIS-AF-FIRM/ANCE, n. Denial; negation; dis- 
proof; confutation. _ Hale. 
2 Overthrow or annulment, by the decision of a 
superior tribunal ; a3, disafirmance of judgment. 
DIS-AF-FIRM’ED, pp. Denied; contradicted: over- 


thrown. - f 4 a 
DIS-AF-FIRM/ING, ppr. " Denying; contradicting ; 

annuliing. ; ; 
DIS-AF-FOR/EST, v. t. [disand afforest.] To reduce 

from the privileges of a forest to the state of common 

ground ; to strip of forest laws and their oppressive 

privileges, 

By charter 9 Hen, III. many forests were es ol 


DIS-AF-FOR/EST-ED, pp. Stripped of forest privi- 


leges. 

DIS-AF-FOR/EST-ING, ppr. Depriving of forest 
privileges. 

DIS-AG/GRE-GATE, v.t. [dis and agyregate.] To 
separate an aggregate mass into its component parts. 

DIS-AG/GRE-GA-TED, pp. Separated, as an aggre- 
gate mass. . : oy £ 

DIS-AG/GRE-GA-TING, ppr. Separating, asthe parts 
of an aggregate body. hee 

DIS-AG-GRE-GA/TION, 2. The act or operation of 
separating an aggregate body into its component parts. 

DIS-A-GREB’, v. i. [dis and agree.] To differ; to 
be not accordant or coincident ; to be .not the same ; 
to be not exactly similar. Two ideas disagree, when 
they are not the same, or when they are not exactly 
alike. The histories of the same fact often disagree. 

2. To differ, as in opinion; as, the best judges 
sometimes disagree. apie 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? Pope. 


3. To be unsuitable. Medicine sometimes disa- 
grees,with the patient; food often disagrees with the 
stomach or the tasie. . 

4. To differ; to be in opposition. 

Men often reject the plainest sense of Scripture, because it ars- 

agrees with their reason or preconceived opinions, Anon. 

It is usually followed by with, But we say, I disa- 
gree to your proposal. The use of from after disagree 
is not common, 

DIS-A-GREE/A-BLE, a. Contrary; unsuitabe; ‘not 
conformable ; not congruous. [Little used. ; 

This conduct was disagreeable to her natural sincerity. Broome. 


2. Unpleasing; offensive to the mind, or to the 
senses; but expressing less than disgusting and 
odious. Behavior may be disagreeable to our minds ; 
food inay be disagreeable to the taste; many things 
are disagreeable to the sight; sounds may be disagrce- 
able to the ear, and odors to the sineli.. Whatever is 
disagreeable gives some pain or uneasiness, 

DIS-A-GREE’A-BLE-NESS, n. Unsuitableness ; con- 
trariety. : 

2. Unpleasantness ; offensiveness to the mind, or 
to the senses; as, the disagrecableness of another’s 
manners ; the disayrecableness of a taste, sound, or 


smell. : 

DIS-A-GREE/A-BLY, aav  Unsuitably; unpleas- 
antly ; offensively. 

DIS-A-GREED’, pret. and pp. of Disacrer. 

DIS-A-GREE/ING, ppr. Differing; not according or 
coinciding. 

DIS-A-GREF/MENT, nz. Difference, either in form or 
essence; dissimilitnde; diversity ; as, the disagree- 
ment of two ideas, of two pictures, of two stories or 
narrations. 

2. Difference of opinion or sentiments, 
3. Unsuitableness. 

DIS-AL-LY’ ED, (-al-lide’,) pp. Improperly alliea. 
2. a. Separated from alliance. 

WIS-AL-LIEGE’, v. t. To alienate from allegiance. 
Not in use. Milton. 
DIS-AL-LOW’, v. t. [dis and allow.] To refuse per- 
mission, or not to permit ; not to grant; not to make 
or suppose lawful; not to authorize; to disprove. 
God disallows that Christians should confurin to the 
immoral practices of the world. A good man disal- 

lows every kind of profaneness. 

2. To testify dislike or disapprobation: to refuse 
assent. 

But if her father shall disallow her in the day that he heareth, 


not any of her vows or her bonds. . . . shall stand, — Num. 
XxX, 


3. Not to approve ; not to receive ; to reject. 
‘To whom coming, as to a living stone, disallowed indeed by 
men, bvt chosen by God, and precious, — 1 Pet, ii, 
4, Not to allow or admit as just; to reject; as, to 
disallow an account or charge. 
DIS-AL-LOW’, v.i. To refuse permission; not to 


grant. 

DIS-AL-LOW/A-BLE, a. Not allowable; not to be 
suffered. 

DIS-AL-LOW/ANCE, n. Disapprobation; refusal to 
admit or permit; prohibition; rejection. 

DIS-AL-LOW’/ED, pp. Not granted,. permitted, or 
admitted ; disapproved 3 rejected. 


Hooker. 
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DIS-AL-LOW'ING, ppr. Not permitting ; not admit- 
ting; disapproving ; rejectin : 
DIS-AL-LY’, v.t. [dis and 
proper alliance. 
DIS-AL-LY/ING, ppr. 
alliance. 
DIS-AN€H'OR, ». t. [dis and anchor.] To force from 
its anchors, as a ship. 
DIS-AN€H/OR-ED, pp. Forced from its anchors, 
DIS-AN€H'OR-ING, ppr. Forcing.a ship from its 
anchors. ' 
DIS-AN-GEL/I€-AL, a. Not angelical. [ot used.] 
Coventry. 
DIS-AN/I-MATE, v. t. [dis and animate.] To deprive 
of life. [Mot used.] . ; 
2. To deprive of spirit or courage ; to discourage; 
to dishearten ; to deject. vyle, 
DIS-AN/I-MA-TED, pp. _ Discouraged ; dispirited. 
DIS-AN’I-MA-TING, ppr.  Discouraging; disheart- 


ening. 
DIS-AN-I-MA’TION, x. 
depression of spirits. 

2. Privation of life. [JWVot used.] Brown. 

DIS-AN-NEX’, v.t. To disunite ; to separate that 
which has been annexed. ° 

DIS-AN-NUL!. An improper word. [See Annut.] 

DIS-AN-NUL’/MENT. See AnnutMeEnt, 

DIS-A-NOINT’, v, t, To rendér consecration invalid. 

’ s Milton. 
DIS-AP-PAR/EL, v. t. To disrobe; to strip of raiment. 
; 3 Junius. 

DIS-AP-PAR’EL-ED, pp. Disrobed ; stripped: of gar- 
ments, 

DIS-AP-PAR/EL-ING, ppr. Disrobing. 

DIS-AP-PEAR’,'v. i. [dis and appear.) To vanish 
from the sight ; to recede from the view; to become 
invisible by vanishing or departing, or by being en- 
veloped in any thing that conceals, or by the interpo- 
sition of an object. Darkness disappears at the ac- 
cess of light, and light disappears at the approach of 
darkness. A ship disappears by departure to a dis- 
tance ; the sun disappears in a fog, or behind a cloud, 
or in setting. ; 

2. To cease ; as, the epidemic has disappeared. 

3: To withdraw from observation ; the debtor dis- 
appears when he absconds. : 

DIS-AP-PEAR/ANCE, ». * 
-aremoval from sight: - 
DIS-AP-PEAR’ED, ‘pp. Removed from sight ; van- 

ished ; become invisible: 
DIS-AP-PEAR/ING, ppr. Vanishing; receding from 
the sight ; becoming invisible. 
DIS-AP-PEAR/ING, n. A vanishing or remova) from 
sight. ; . : : 
DIS-AP-POINT’, v.t. [dis and appoint; properly, to 
unfix or insets.) ; : 

1. To defeat of expectation, wish, hope, desire, or 
intention ; to frustrate ; to balk; to hinder from the 
possession or enjoyment of that which was intend- 
ed, desired, hoped, or expected. We say, a man is 
disappointed of his hopes or expectations, or his hopes, 
desires, intentions, or expectations, are disappointed. 
A had season disappoints the farmer of his crops; a 
defeat disappoints an enemy of his spoil. The man 
promised me a visit, but he disappointed me. 


Without counsel purposes are disappointed. — Prov. xv, 


2. To frustrate ; to prevent an effect intended. 


The retiring foe | 
Shrinks from the wound, and disappoints the blow. Addison. 


DIS-AP-POINT’ED, pp. or a. Defeated of expecta- 

tion, hope, desire, or design ; frustrated. 
Disappointed is used by Shakspeare, in Hamlet, act 

i. scene 5, for unprepared, corresponding to well-ap- 
pointed, which means well-furnished or prepared. 

DIS. AP-POINT’ING, ppr. Defeating of expectation, 
hope, desire, or purpose ; frustrating. 

DIS-AP-POINT'/MENT, n. Defeat or failure of expec- 
tation, hope, wish, desire, or intention; miscarriage 
of design or plan. 


&. 

ally.) To form an im- 
Milton. 

Forming a disadvantageous 


The act of discouraging ; 


Cessation of appearance ; 


We are apt to complain of the disappointment of our hopes and 
schemes; but disappointments often prove blessings, and 
save us from calamity or ruin. non. 


DIS-AP-PRECIATE, v. t. 
undervalue ; not to esteem. f 
DIS-AP-PRE'CIA-TED, pp. Undervalued. 
DIS-AP-PRE/CIA-TING; ppr. Undervaluing. 
DIS-AP-PRO-BA’TION, n. [dis and approbation.] A 
disapproving ; dislike ; the act of the mind which 
condemns what is supposed to be wrong, whether the 
act is expressed or not. We often disupprove when 
we do not express disapprobation. 
DIS-AP/PRO-BA-TO-RY, a. Containing disapproba- 
tion ; tending to disapprove. ; 
DIS-AP-PRO/PRI-ATE, a. [dis and appropriate.) Not 
appropriated, or not having appropriated church prop- 
erty ; a disappropriate church is one from which the 
mua ke parsonage, glebe, and tithes, are sev- 
ered. 
Thé appropriation may be severed and the church become dis- 
appropriate, two ways. Blackstone, 


DIS-AP-PRO/PRI-ATE, v. t. To sever or separate, 


[dis and appreciate.] To 


DIS 


us an appropriation ; to withdraw from an appropri. 
ate use, 

The appropriations of tne several parsonages would have been, 

by the rules of the common law, disappropriated. 
Blackstone, 
2. To deprive of appropriated property, asa church, 
DIS-AP-PROV/AL, x. Disapprobation ; dislike. 
DIS-AP-PROVE’, (-ap-proov’,) v. t. [Fr. desapprouver ; 
dis and approve.) 

1. To dislike ; to condemn in opinion or judgment ; 
to censure as wrong, We often disapprove the con- 
duct of others, or public measures, whether we ex- 
press an opinion or not. It is often followed by ef; 
as, to disapprove of behavior. But modern usage in- 
clines to omit of. ; 

2. To manifest dislike or disapprobation ; to reject, 
as disliked, what is proposed for sanction. ‘The sen- 
tence of the court-martial was disapproved by the 
commander-in-chief 

ig se aa bag pp., Disliked; condemned; re- 
jected. 

DIS-AP-PROV'ING, ppr. Disliking ; condemning; re- 
jecting from dislike. 

DIS-AP-PROV’/ING-LY, adv. By disapprobation. 

DIS'ARD, ». (Sax. dysig, foolish.] 

A prattler ; a boasting talker. [ Obs.) 

DIS-ARM/, (diz-arm/,) v. t. [Fr. desarmer; Sp. and 
Port. desarmar ; dis and arm. 

1. To deprive of arms; to take the arms or weap-, 
ons from, usually by force or authority; as, he dis- 
armed his foes ; the prince gave orders to disarm his 
subjects. With of before the thing taken away ; as, 
to disarm one of his weapons. 

2. To deprive of means of attack or defense ; as, 

’ to disarm a venomous serpent. : 
3. To deprive of force, strength, or means of an- 
. hoyance ; to render harmless ; to quell; as, to disarm 
rage or passion. J 
4. To strip; to divest of any tning injurious or 
threatening ; as, piety disarsns death of its terrors. 
DIS-ARM'A-MEN'', n. Act of disarming. 
DIS-ARM’ED, pp. or a. Deprived of arms ; stripped of 
the means of defense or annoyance; rendered harm- 
less ; subdued. 
DIS-ARM/ING, ppr. Stripping of arms or weapons ; 
subduing ; rendering harmless. 

2. 2. The act of depriving of arms. 

DIS-AR-RANGE/, v. t. [dis pire a 7 To put 
out of order; to unsettle or disturb the order or due 
arrangement of parts. : Warton. 

[See Derayce, which is more pele!) used.] 

ragga ee Ht pp. Put out of order; disturbing. 

DIS-AR-RANGE/MENT, 2”. The act of disturbing or- 
der or method ; disorder. ca Baxter. 

DIS-AR-RANG'ING, ppr. Putting out of order; dis- 
turbing the arrangement of. 

DIS-AR-RAY’, (-ar-ra’,) v. t. [dis and array.}, To un- 
dress ; to divest of clothes. penser. 

2. To throw into disorder ; to rout ; as troops. 


Milton, 

DIS-AR-RAY’, n. Disorder; confusion ; loss or want 
of array or regular order Dryden. 
Spenser. 


2. Undress, 
DIS-AR-RA Y’ED, (-ar-rade’,) pp. 
or array ; disordered. 
DIS-AR-RAY/ING, ppr. 
ing into disorder. 
DIS-AS-SI-DU'I-TY, x. Want of assiduity or care. 
Not used. | Wotton. 
DIS-AS-SO'CIATE, v. t. To disunite ; to disconnect 
things associated. : 
DIS-AS-SO'CIA-TED, pp. Disunited. 
DIS-AS-SO’CIA-TING, ppr. Disuniting. 
DIS-AS/TER, (diz-as'ter,) n. [Fr. desastre; Sp. and 
Port. id. ; It. disastro ; dis and astre, Gr. aornp, a star; 
a word of astrological origin.] 
1, A blast or stroke of an unfavorable planet. 
eae : ' Shak. 
2. Misfortune ; mishap ; calamity ; any unfortunate 
event, especially a sudden misfortune; as, we met 
with many disasters on the road. 
DIS-AS’TER, v. t. To blast by the stroke ou an un. 
lucky planet ; also, to injure; to afflict. 
Shak. Thomson. 
DIS-AS/TER-ED, pp. Blasted ; injured ; afilicted. 
DIS-AS/TROUS, a. Unlucky ; unfortunate; calami- 
tous ; occasioning loss or injury ; as, the day was 
disastrous; the battle proved disastrous ; their fate was 
disastrous. 


: Divested of clothes 


Divesting of clothes; throw- 


Fly the pursuit of my disastrous love. Dryden. — 
2. Gloomy ; dismal; threatening disaster. 
: : f The moon, 
Jn dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds. Milton, 


DIS-AS/TROUS-LY, adv, Unfortunately ; in a dismal 
manner. : 


DIS-AS/TROUS-NESS, n. Unfortunateness ;. calam- 
itousness, 

DIS-AU'THOR-IZE, ». t. [dis and authorize.) To de- 
prive of credit or authority. [Little used.] Wotton. 
DIS-A-VOUCH’, v. t. [dis and avouch. Seo Vow.] 

To retract profession 3 to deny ; to disown. [Little 
used. | Davies. 
DIS-A-VOW’, vt. [dis and avow. See Vow] To 


ae 


DIS 


deny ; to disown; to deny to be true, as a fact or 
charge respecting one’s self; as, he was charged 
with embezzlement, but he* disavows the fact. A 
man may disavow. his name or signature; he may 
disavow a knowledge of a fact, or his concern in a 
Wansaction. Opposed to own or acknowledge. 

2. To deny ; to disown; toreject. . 

3. To dissent from; not to admit as true or justifi- 
able ; not to vindicate. The envoy disavowed some 
parts of the petiony® proclamation. 

DIS-A-VOW'AL, n. Denial ; a disowning. 
A disavowal of fear often proceeds from fear, 


2. Rejection ; a declining to vindicate. 
DIS-A-VOW’ED, pp. Denied ; disowned. 
DIS-A-VOW'ING, ppr. Denying; disowning; re- 

eee as something not to be maintained or vindi- 
cated. ; 
DIS-A-VOW'MENT, z. Denial ; a disowning. 
. F Wotton. 
DIS-BAND’, v. t. [dis and band; Fr. debander.] 

1. To dismiss from military service ; to break upa 
band, or body of men enlisted ; as, to disband an ariny 
or a regiment ; to disband troops. 

2. To scatter ; to disperse, Woodwayd. 

DIS-BAND’, v.i: To retire from military service ; to 
separate ; to break up; as, the army, at the close;of 
the war, disbands. 

2. To separate ; to dissolve connection. 


Clarissa, 


Human society may disband. [Imprcper.} Tillotson, 
3. To be dissolved. [Wot used.} 
When both rocks and all things shall disband, Herbert. 


DIS-BAND/ED, pp. or a. 
service ; separated. 
DIS-BAND/ING, ppr. Dismissing from military ser- 
vice ; separating ; dissolving connection. 
DIS-BARK’, v. t [Fr. debarquer; or dis and bark; a 
word not well formed, and little used. We now yse 
Desanx and Disemparx.] 
Toland from a ship; to put on shore. Pope. 
DIS-BE-LIEF’, x. [dis and belief.] Refusal of credit 
or faith ; denial of belief. / 
Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature of the 
thing. Tillotson. 
DIS-BE-LIEVE’, v.t, [dis and believe.] Not to be- 
lieve ; to hold not to be true or not to exist ; to refuse 
to credit. Some men disbelieve the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, and the immortality of the soul. 
DIS-BE-LIEV’ED, pp. Not believed ; discredited. 
DIS-BE-LIEV’ER, zx. One who refuses belief; one 
who denies a thing to be true or real. Watts. 
DIS-BE-LIEV/ING, ppr. Withholding belief; dis- 
crediting. y 
DIS-BENCH’, v t. [dis and bench.] To drive froma 
bench or seat. Shak. 
DIS-BLAME’, v.t. To clear from blame. 


Dismissed from military 


2 Chaucer. 
DIS-BOD/I-ED, (-bod/id,) a. Disembodied, which is 
the word now use 
DIS-BOW’EL,»v, t. [dis and bowel.] To take out the 
intestines. Spenser. 
DIS-BOW’EL-ED, pp. Eviscerated ; deprived of in- 
testines. 
DIS-BOW’EL-ING, ppr. Taking out the intestines. 
DIS-BRANCH’, v.t. [dis and branch.] To cut off or 
separate, as the branch of a-tree. [ Little. used.] 
2, To deprive of branches, [Little used.] Evelyn. 
DIS-BUD’, v. t. To deprive of buds or shoots. 
Gardeners. 
DIS-BUR/DEN, (-bur’dn,) v.t. [disandburden. See 
Burven.] To remove a burden from; to unload; 
to discharge. Milton. 

2. To throw off a burden; to disencumber; to 
clear of any thing weighty, troublesome, or cumber- 
some ; as, to disburden one’s self of grief or care; to 
disburden of superfluous ornaments. 

DIS-BUR/DEN, v. i To ease the mind; to be re- 
lieved. Milton. 
DIS-BUR’/DEN-ED, (-bur’dnd,) pp. Eased of a bur- 

den ; unloaded ; disencumbered. 
DIS-BUR/DEN-ING, ppr. Unloading; discharging ; 
throwing off a burden; disencumbering. 
DIS-BURSE’, (dis-burs’,) v.t. [Fr. debourser ; de, or dis, 
and Dourse, a purse. ] 

To pay out, as money ; tospend or lay out; prima- 
ily, to pay money froma public chest or treasury, 
but applicable to a private purse. 

DIS-BURS’/ED, (dis-burst’,) pp. Paid out; expended. 
DIS-BURSE/MENT, (dis-burs’/ment,) n. | [Fr. ¢e- 
boursement. | 

1. The act of paying out, as money from a public 
or private chest. , 

2, The money or sum paid out; as, the annual dis- 
bursements exceed the income. - 

DIS-BURS/ER, x. One who pays out or disburses 


money. 
DIS-B URS'ING, ppr. ora. Paying out or expending. 
DIS€,n. [L. discus. See Drsx.] The face or visible 

projection of a celestial body. | p 
DIS-CAL'CE-ATE, v. t. [L. discalceatus; dis and cal- 

ceus, a shoe. : 

To pull off the shoes or sandals, 

DIS-CAL/CE-A-TED, pp. Stripped of shoes. 


[Not used. ] }- 


DIS 


DIS-€AL-CE-A'/TION, nx, The act of pulling off the 
shoes or sandals. Brown. 


DIS-CAN’DY, v.i. [dis and candy.] To melt; to dis-|, 
; S 


solve. ‘hak. 
DEF ESRD! v. t. -[Sp. descartar; Port. id.; dis and 
cer 


1. To throw out of the hand such cards as are 
useless.. } ; 

2. To dismiss from service or employment, or from 
society ; to cast off; as, to discard spies and inform- 
ers; to discard an old servant ; to discard an asso. 
ciate. 


_ 3. To thrust away ; to Teject ; as, to discard preju- 


ee 

DIS-CARD/ED, pp. or a, 
from service ; rejected. 

DIS-CARD'ING, ppr. Throwing out; dismissing from 
“employment ; rejecting. : 

DIS-CAR'NATE, a. [dis and L. caro, fiesh.] 

Stripped of flesh.’ ' Glanville. 

DIS-€ASE’, v. t. [dis and case.] To take off a cov- 
ering from; to strip; toundress, Shak. « 

DIS-CEP-TA/TION, n.4 Controversy. 

DIS-CEP-TA/TOR, zn. '}[L.] One who arbitrates or 
decides. [JVot used. Ms 

DIS-CERN/, (diz-zern’,). v. t. [L. discerno; dis and 
cerno, to separate, or distinguish, Gr. kprvw ; It. dis- 
cernere; Sp. discernir; Fr. discerners Eng. screen. 
The sense is, to separate. ] } : 

1, To separate by the eye, or by the understand- 
ing. Hence, 

2. To distinguish; to see the difference between 
two or more things; to discriminate ; as, to discern 
the blossom-buds from the leaf-buds of plants. ; 

Boyle 


Thrown out; dismissed 


Discern thou. what is thine: —Gen. xxxi, 
3. To make the difference. [ Ods.] 


For nothing else discerns the virtue or the vice. B.Jonsbrt. * 


4, To discover ; to s¢e; to distinguish by the eye. | 


I discerned among the youths a young man void of under- 
standing. — Prov. vil, ~ 
5. To discover by the intellect; to distinguish ; 
hence, to have knowledge of ; to judge. 
So is my lord the king to discern good and bad. =, 2 Sam. xiv. 
A wise man’s heart discerneth time and judgment, — Eccles, viii, 
DIS-CERN’, (diz-zern’,) v. i. To see or understand 
the difference; to make distinction ; as, to discern 
between good and evil, truth and falsehood. 
2. To have judicial cognizance. [Obs.] Bacon. 
DIS-CERN’ED, (diz-zernd’,) pp. Distinguished ; seen ; 
discovered. 
DIS-CERN’ER, (diz-zern/er,) n. One who sees, dis- 
covers, or distinguishes ; an observer. : 
2. One who knows and judges ; one who. has the 
power of distinguishing. 
He was a great observer and discerner of men’s natures and 
humors, Clarendon. 
3. That which distinguishes ; or that which causes 
to understand. 
The word of God is quick and powerful—ao discerner.of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. — Heb. iv. 


DIS-CERN'I-BLE, (diz-zern’e-bl,) a. hat may be 


seen distinctly ; discoverable by the eye or the un-. 


derstanding.; distinguishable. A star is discernible 

by the eye; the identity or difference of ideas is dis- 

cernible by the understanding. 
DIS-CERN'I-BLE-NESS, 2. Visibleness. 


DIS-CERN’LBLY, adv. In a manner to be discerned, | | 


seen, or discovered ; visibly. Hammond. 
DIS-CERN'ING, (diz-zern’ing,) ppr. Distinguishing ; 
seeing ; discovering ; knowing ; judging. . i 
2. a. Having power to discern; capable of see~ 
ing, discriminating, knowing, and judging ; sharp- 
sighted ; penctratmg ; acute ; as, a discerning man or 


mind. 

DIS-CERN'ING, n. The act of discerning ; discern- 
ment. _ Spectator, 
DIS-CERN’ING-LY, adv. With discernment ; acutely; 
with judgment; skillfully. Garth. 
DIS-CERN’MENT, x. The act of discerning; also, 

the power or faculty of the mind, by which it dis- 
tinguishes one thing from another, as truth from 
falsehood, virtue from vice ; acuteness of judgment ; 
power of perceiving differences of things or ideas, 
and their relations and tendencies. The errors of 
outh often proceed from the want of discernment 
DIS-CERP’, v. t. [L. discerpo.] ; 
To tear in pieces; to separate, [Jot used. 
DIS-CERP-I-BIL/I-TY, n. Capability orliableness to 
be torn asunder or disunited. ° ‘ 
DIS-CERP’I-BLE, a. [L. discerpo; dis and carpo, to 
seize, to tear. In some dictionaries it is written dis- 
‘cerptible, on thé authority of Glanville and More ; an 
error indeed, but of little consequence, as the word 
is rarely or never used. ] ; 
That may be torn asunder; separable; capable of 
being disunited by violence. ; 
DIS-CERP’TION, (dis-serp/shun,) 2. The act of pull- 
ing to pieces, or of separating the parts, 
DIS-CES/SION, (-sesh/un,) x. [L. discessio.] 
} eparture. [JVot used.} : Hall. 
DIS-CHARGE’, v. t. [Fr. dechatger;.Sp, descargar ; 


bis 


It. scaricare ; dis and charge, or cargo, from car, a cart 
or vehicle] — ~ 

1. To unload, as a ship ; to take out, as a cargo; 
applied both to the ship and the loading. We say, to 
discharge a ship; but more generally, to discharge a 
cargo or the lading of the ship. :. 

2. To free from any load or burden ; to throw off 
or exonerate ; as, discharged of business. Dryden. 

3. To throw off a load or charge; to let fly ; to 
shoot ; applied to fire-arms; as, to discharge a pistol 
or a cannon ; or to discharge a ball or grape-shot. 

4..To pay ; as, to discharge a debt, a bond, a note. 
_ 9» To send away, asa creditor by payment of what 
is due tohim, He discharged his creditors, 

6. To freé from claim or demand ; to give an ac- 
quittance to, or a receipt in full, as toa debtor. The 
creditor discharged his debtor. 

7. To free from an obligation; as, to discharge a 
man from further duty or service; to discharge a 
surety. : 

8. To cleat from an accusation or crime; to ac- 
quit; to absolve; to set free; with of; as, to dis- 
charge a man of all blame. Hooker. 

9. To throw off or out; to let fly; to give vent 
to; as, to discharge a horrible oath ; to discharge fury 
or vengeance. Shak. .Pope, 

_10. To perform or execute, as a duty or office con- 
sidered as a charge. Que man discharges the office 
of a sheriff; another. that of a priest. We are all 
bound to discharge the duties of piety, of benevo-~ 
lence, and.charity. . 

. 11. To divest of an office or employment; to dis- 

miss from service; as, to discharge a steward or a 

servant ; to discharge a soldier or seaman; to dis~ 
’ ¢harge a jury. 4 : 

12. ‘To dismiss; to release 3 to send away from 
airy business or appointment, 

Discharge your powers to their'several counties, Shak, 


13. To emit or send out; as, an ulcer discharges 
pus; a pipe discharges water. 

. 14, To release; to liberate from confinement ; as, 
to discharge a prisoner. 

15. To put away; to remove; to clear from; to 
destroy.’ In general, to throw, off any load. or encum~ 
brance ; to free or cléar. 

DIS-CHARGE’, v. i. To break up. 


The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not distharge. Bacon, 
‘DIS-CHARGE’, n. An unloading, as of a ship; as, 


the discharge of a cargo. 

2. A throwing out; vent; emission; applied to a 
fluid, a flowing or issuing out, or a throwing out ; as, 
the discharge of water from a spring, or from a 
spout ; applied to fire-arms, an. explosion; as, a dis- 
charge of cannon. ; 

3. That which is thrown out ; matter emitted.; as, 
a thin, serous discharge; a purulent.discharge. . 

4, Dismission from Office or service ; or the writing 
which evidences the dismission. The general, the 
soldier, obtains a discharge. 2 
_ 5. Release from obligation, debt, or penalty ; or 

_ the writing which is evidence of it ; an acquittance ; 
as, the debtor has a discharge. 

6. Absolution from a crime or accusation ; acquit- 
tance. a ; 4 _ South. 
7. Ransom; liberation ; price paid for deliverance. 
; ay Milton. 

8. Performance ; execttion ; applied to an office, 
trust, or duty. A good man is faithful in the discharge 

'. of his duties, public and private. 

_ 9. Liberation; release from.imprisonment or other 
confinement. P 

10. Exemption ; escape. 

There is no discharge in that war. — Eccles. viii, 


11. Payment, as of a debt. on 5 

12. In architecture, to relieve or distribute a weight 
to be borne. Thus, discharging arches,are placed in 
a wall over a lintel, to discharge the lintel of. too 
great a pressure from above. Brande. 

DIS-CHARG/ED, pp: or a. Unloaded ; left off; shot ; 
thrown’ out; dismissed from service; paid; re- 
leased ; acquitted ; freed from debt or penalty ; lib- 
erated ; performed ; executed. ,_ 

DIS-CHARG/ER, n.. .He that discharges in any man- 
ner. ae, 

2, One who fires a gun. ; 

3. In electricity, an instrument for discharging & 
Leyden phial, jar, &c., by opening a, communication 
between the two surfaces, Ae AN A Cyc. 

DIS-CHARG/ING, ppr. Unlading ; letting fly ; shoot- 
ing ; throwing out; emitting ; cee from ser- 
vice; paying; releasing from debt, obligation, or 
claim. ;-acquitting ; liberating ; performing ; exe- 


cuting- ; 
DIS-CHARG/ING ARCH, rn. An arch over a doof, 
window, &c., to distribute or reli¢ve the pressure. 
E Brande. 
DIS-CHARG/ING ROD, n. In electricity,a bent wire, 
armed at both ends with knobs, and insulated by a 
glass handle. It-is employed. for discharging a Ley-- 
den jar or an electrical battery. D. Olmsted, 
DIS-CHURCH!’,.v. t To deprive of the-rank of a 
church. | Hall. 
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DIS-CHURCH’ED, (dis-churcht/,) pp. Deprived of 


7 the rank of a church. 
DIS-CIDE’, v. t. To divide ; to cut in pieces. 
used. 

pisCEFORM, a. [L. discus, a disk, and forma.] 
Having the form of a disk, or circular plate. 

DIS-CINE€T’, a. Ungirded. 

DIS-CIND’, v.t. Tocutintwo. [ot used.] Boyle. 

DIS-CI’PLE, 2. [L. discipulus, from disco, to learn.) 

1. A learner ; a scholar; one who receives, or pro- 
fesses to receive, instruction from another ; as, the 
disciples of Plato. 

2. A follower ; an adherent to the doctrines of an- 
other. Hence, the constant attendants of Christ 
were called his disciples; and hence all Christians 
are called his disciples, as they profess to learn and 
receive his doctrines and precepts. : 

IS-CI’PLE, v. t. To teach ; to train, or nae Oe 
lah. 

2. To make disciples of ; to convert to doctrines 
or principles. 

This authority he employed in sending missionaries to disciple 

£, D. Griffin. 


[ot 


all nations. 
3. To punish ; to discipline. [Jot in use.] 
: Spenser. 
DIS-CY/PLED, pp. ‘Taught; ‘trained ; brought up; 
made a disciple. i 
DIS-CI/PLE-LIKE, a, Becoming:a disciple. Milton. 
DIS-CT'PLE-SHIP, n.. The state of a disciple or fol- 
lower in doctrines and precepts. Hammond, 
DIS/CI-PLIN-A-BLE, a. [See Discipiinz.] 
1, Capable of instruction, and improvement in 
learning. 4 
2, That may be subjected to discipline; as, a disci- 
plinable offense, in church government. 
3. Subject or liable to discipline, as the member of 
a church. 
DIS/CI-PLIN-A-BLE-NESS, 2. 
instruction by education. 
2. The state of being subject to discipline. 
DIS’CI-PLIN-ANT, n. One of a religious order, so 
called from their practice of scourging themselves, or 


Capacity of receiving 
Hale. 


other rigid discipline. Smollett. 
DIS-CI-PLIN-A’/RI-AN, a Pertaining to discipline. 
Glanville. 


DIS-CI-PLIN-A’/RI-AN, x. One who disciplines; one. 
versed in rules, principles, and practict, and who 
teaches them with precision ; particularly, gone who 
instructs in military and naval tactics and mancu- 
vers. It is chiefly used in the latter sense, and es- 
pecially for one who is well versed in, or teaches 
with exactness, military exercises and evolutions. 

2. A Puritan or Presbyterian; so called from his 
rigid adherence to religious discipline. Sanderson. 

I believe not now see) 

DIS'CI-PLIN-A-RY, a. Pertaining to discipline ; in- 
tended for discipline or government ; promoting dis- 
cipline ; as, certain canons of the church are disci- 
pluvary. 

2. Pelating to a regular course of education ; in- 
tended for instruction. Milton. 

The evils of ‘life, pain, sickness, losses, sorrows, dangers, and 

disappointments, ire disciplinary and remedial. 
Buckminster. 

DIS'CI-PLINE, n. [L. disciplina, from disco, to learn.) 

1, Edneation ; mstruction ; cultivation and im- 
provement, comprehending instruction -in arts, sci- 
ences, correct sentiments, morals, and manners, and 
due subordination to authority. 

2, Instruction and government, comprehending 
the communication of knowledge and the regulation 
of practice ; as, military discipline, which includes 
instruction in manual exercise, evolutions, and sub- 
ordination. 3 

3. Rule of government; method of regulating 
principles and practice ; as, the discipline prescribed 
for the church, 

4. Subjection to laws, rules, order, precepts, or 
regulations ;'as, the troops are under excellent disci- 
pline; the passions should be kept under strict dis- 
cipline. 

5. Correction ; chastisement ; ptinishment intend- 
ed to correct crimes or errora ; as, the discipline of the 
strap. Ks Addison. 

6. In ecclesiastical affuirs, the execution of the laws 
by which the church is governed, and infliction of 
the penalties enjoined against offenders, who profess 
the religion of Jesus Christ. Encyc. 

7. Chastisement or bodily punishment inflicted on 
a delinquent in the Roman Catholic church ; or that 
chastisement or external mortification which a reli- 

ious person inflicts.on himself. . Taylor. Encyc. 

DIS’/CI-PLINE, v. t. To instruct or educate; to in- 
form the mind ; to prepare by instructing in correct 
principles and habits ; as, to discipline youth for a 
profession, or for futu.e usefulness. ‘ 

2. To. instruct and govern; to teach rules and 
practice, and accustom to order and subordination ; 
a8, to discipline troops or an army. 

3. To correct ; to chastise ; to punish. 

-4. To execute the laws of the church on offenders, 

a view to bring them to repentance and reforma- 
wort of life. ; 

5. To advance and@ prepare by instruction. Milton. 
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DIS'CI-PLIN-ED, pp. or a. 
subjected to rules and regulations ; corrected ; chas- 
tised ; punished ; admonished, : 

DIS/CI-PLIN-ER, x. One who disciplines or teaches, 


DIS/CI-PLIN-ING, ppr. Instructing; educating ; sub- | 


jecting to order and subordination ; correcting ; chas~- 
tising; admonishing ; punishing. : 
DIS-CLAIM’, v. t. [dis and claim.] To disown; to 
disavow ; to deny the possession of; to reject as not 
belonging to one’s self. A man disclaims all knowl- 
edge of a particular transaction ; he disclaims every 
pretension to eloquence ; he disclaims any right to in- 
terfere in the affairs of his neighbor; he disclaims all 
pretension to military skill. It is opposed to claim or 
challenge. 
2. To renounce; to reject; as, to disclaim the au- 
thority of the pope. 

3. To deny all claim. A tenant may disclaim to 
hold of his lord. é Eng, Law. 
DIS-€LAIM’, v.i. To disavow all part or share. [ Un- 
usual, - 

] Nature disclaime in thee, Shak, 


DIS-€LAIM/ED, pp. Disowned ; disavowed ; reject- 
ed; denied. 
DIS-C€LAIM’ER, n. A person who disclaims, disowns, 
or renounces. 
2, In law, an express or implied denial or renunci- 
ation of certain things in question. Hence, 
3. A public disavowal, as 07 pretensions, &c. 
DIS-€LAIM’ING, ppr. Disowning ; disavowing ; de- 


nying ; renouncing.’ : 
DIS-CLA-MA’TION, n. The act of disclaiming; a 

disavowing. [ot used.] : Scott. 
DIS-CLGSE’, (dis-kléze!,) v. t. [dis and close; Fr. de- 


clorre, declos; L. discludo, See Crosz.] 


1.'To uncover; to open; to remove a cover from, |, 


and lay open to the view. 
The shells being braken, the stohe included in them is disclosed, 
Woodward, 
2. To cause to appear ; to lay open to the view ; to 
bring to light. Events have disclosed the designs of 
the ministry. , 
3. To reveal by words; to tell; to utter; as, to 
disclose the secret thoughts of the heart.. 
. To make known; to show in any manner. A 
blush may disclose a secret passion in the breast., 
5. To open ; to.hatch. [Wot used.] 
The ostrich layeth her eggs under sand, where the heat of the 
sun discloseth them, * Bacon, 


DIS-CLOSE’, n. An uncovering. 


Young. 
DIS-€LOS/ ED, pp. Uncovered ; opened to view ; made } 


nown ; revealed ; told; uttered. 
DIS-CLOS/ER, nm. One who discloses or reveals. 
DIS-€LOS/ING, ppr. Uncovering} opening to view ; 
revealing; making known; telling. ; 
DIS-€LOS/ URE, (dis-klé/zhur,) x. The act of dis- 
closing; an uncovering and opening to view. 
Bacon. 
2. The act of revealing; utterance of what was 
secret ; a telling. : i 
3. The act of making known what was concealed. 
4. That which is disclosed or made known. 
DIS-€LO’SION, (dis-kla/zhun,) x, [L. disclusus, dis- 
cludo ; dis and claudo. 
An emission ; a throwing out. [Zittle used.] More. 
DIS-COAST, v. % To depart from ; to quit the coast. 
Not used.) - . 
DIS-€O-HER/ENT,.a. Incoherent. [ The latter is gen- 
erally used, ‘ 
DIS'€OID, n. [Li discus, and Gr. ag tk 
Something in form of, a discus or disk. 
DIS’€OID, a. Having the form of a disk. The 
DIS-€OID’AL, term discoid is particularly applied 
te those univalve shells which have the air-whorls 
disposed v@fically on the same plane, so as to form 
a disk, as the pearly nautilus. , 
Discoid, or discous, flowers are compound flowers, 
not radiated, but the florets all tubular, as the tansy, 
southernwood, &c.  -. ' Cyc. Smith, 
DIS-€OL/OR, (dis-kul/lu¢,) v. t. [L. discoloro; dis and 
,colore, from color.] at P SE 
1. To alter the natural hue or color of ; to stain ; 
to tinge. A drop of wine will discolor a glass of wa- 
ter; silver is discolored by sea-Water. : 
2. To change any color, natural or artificial ; td al- 
.ter a color partially, It differs from color arid dye, in 
denoting a partial altefation, rather than an entire 
change, of color. c ’ p 
3, Figuratively, to alter the complexion ; to change 
the appearance ; as, to discolor ideas. . Watts: 
Dis-€OL-OR-A/TION, n. The act of altering the col- 
or; a staining. ~~ 
3, Alteration of ‘color; stain; as, spots and diséol- 
ovations of the skin. ‘ ¥ 
3. Alteration of complexion or appearance. 
DIS-€6L/OR-ED, (-kul'lurd,) pp. Altered in color; 
stained. 
2. a, Variegated ; hem of divers colors. Spenser. 
DIS-COL/OR-ING, ppr. Altering the color or hue; 
staining ; changing the complexion. ~~ ; 
DI -€OL/OR-ING, (-kul/lur-) n, The act of altering 


c lor for the worse. 


Instructed ; educated ; | 


| DIS-COM/FIT-ING, ppr. 


DIS 


conyit ; It. sconfiggere, sconfitta; from dis and the Li 
configo, to fasten, to nail; con and figo, to fix.] 
- To rout; to defeat ; to scatter in fight ; to cause to 
flee ; to vanquish. ; : 
Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the edge of the 
sword, — Ex. xyii. 
He, fugitive, declined superior strength, 
Discomyfited, pursued. 
DIS-€OM'FIT, 2. 
throw. ‘ 
a sam teer pp. ora. Routed } defeated ; overe 
thrown. 


Philips. 
Rout ; dispersion ; defeat; over 


Routing ; defeating, — 
DIS-€6M’/FIT-YRE, (dis-kum/fit-yur,) . .Rout; de> 
feat in battle ; dispersion; overthrow. 
Every man’s sword was against his fellow, and there was a very 
great discomfiture. — 1 Sam. xiv. A 
2. Defeat; frustration ; disappointment. 
DIS-€OM/FORT, (dis-kum’furt,) n. [dis and comfort.] 
Uneasiness ; disturbance of peace; pain; grief; in+ 
quietude. \ . hak. South, 
DIS-COM’FORT, v. t, To disturb peace or happiness ; 
to make uneasy ; to pain ; to grieve; to sadden ; to 
deject. / Sidney. 
DIS-COM/FORT-A-BLE, a. €ausing uneasiness ; un- 
pleasant ; giving pain; making sad, [Little used.] 
, . Sidney. 
2. Uneasy ; melancholy ; refusing comfort. 
used. Shak, 
.___ [Instead of this word, UncomrorraBLz is used. 
DIS-COM’/FORT-ED, pp.. Made uneasy ; disturbed ; 
paired ; grieved. i 
DIS-COM/FORT-ING; ppr. Disturbing péace and hap» 
yiness ; making uneasy’; grieving. _~ 
DIS-COM-MEND’, v.t. [dis and eine! | 
to censure ; to mention with disapprobation, 
I do not discommend the lofty style in tragedy. Dryden, 


DIS-COM-MEND!A-BLE, a, Blamable ; censurable ; 
deserving disapprobation. Ayliffe. 
DIS-COM-MEND’A-BLE-NESS, n.. Blamableness 3 

the quality of being worthy of disapprobation. 
DIS-COM-MEND-A/TION, x. Blame; censure; re- 


To blame; 


proach. 7 ‘ . Ayliffe. . 
DIS-COM-MEND/ER, n. One who discommends; a 
dispraiser. saie* Johnson. 


| DIS-COM-MEND'ING, ppr. Blaming ;.censurin 
DIS-COM’MO-DATE, v. t, To incommode, 


used,| . 
DIS COM-MODE’, v.t. [dis and commode, Fr.} 

‘To put to inconvenience ; to incommodé; to mo- 
‘Jest; to trouble. ~~ : 
DIS-C€OM-MGD’ED, 47. Put to ingonvenience ; mo-, 
"Tested ; incommoded. , 2 
DIS-COM-MOD’ING, ppr. Putting to inconvenience ; 

giving trouble to. | $ 
DIS-C€OM-MO'DI-OUS, «a. Inconvenient; trouble- 
some. ; Spenser. . 
DIS-€OM-MO’DI-OUS-LY, adv. In a discommodious 
manner. _- : 
PIS-COM-MODI/I-TY, n. Inconvenitnce; trouble; 
hurt; disadvantage. ’ _ ‘Bacon. 
DIS-C€OM/MON, v.t. [dis and ,common.] To appro« 
priate common Jand; to separate and inclose come 


[vee 


mon... : : Cowel, 
2. To deprive of the privileges of a place. _ 
Warton. 


DIS-COM’MON-ED, pp. Appropriated, as land. 

DIS-COM'MON-ING, ppr. Appropriating ; separating 
or inclosing common Jand. 

DIS-COM-PLEX/ION, (-kom-plex'yun,) v. & To 
change the complexion or color. [Wot mane, te 


DIS-COM-POSE’, (dis-kom-pize’,) v. t. [dis and com- 
* pose. ; F 
i Io unsettle ; to disorder ; to disturb ; applied to 

INS. ’ 

2 To disturb peace and quietness; to agitate ; to 
rufile ; applied to the temper or mind; expressing jess 
agitation than fret and vez, or expressing vexation 
with decorum.’ : Swift. 

3. To displace ; to discard. [Wot in uise.] Bacon. 

DIS-COM-POS'ED, pp: or a. Unsettled ; disordered ; 
ruffled ; agitated ; disturbed. © ~ 4 or 

DIS-COM-POS/ING, ppr. Unsettling; putting out ef 
order; ruffling ; agitating ; disturbing tranquillity.” 

DIS-€OM-PO-SI'/ TION, (-po-zish/un,) 2. Inconsist< 
ency. [Vot weet 2 

DIS-COM-POS’URE, (dis-kom-pd/zhur,) x. Disorder} 
agitation ; disturbance ; perturbation ; as, discompes+ 
ureof mind. - Ctar 


[Noe 


a 


lar'endon. 
DIS-CON-CERT’, ». ¢. ie and concert.] "To break © 


‘or interrupt any order, plan, or harmonious scheme ; 
to defeat; to frustrate. The emperor disconcerted the 
, Dany of his enemy, Their schemes ‘were discon- 
certed. oe oo cat ete ha ‘ 
2. To unsettle the mind ;.to discompose ; to dis~ 
turb ; to confuse.. An unexpected question may dis- 
concert the ablest advocate in his argument. = ., 
DIS-CON-CERT’ED, pp. Broken; interrupted y dis- 
-ordered; defeated; unsettled; discomposed; con- 


. fused. ’ ; 
‘DIS-CON-CERT'ING, ppr.. Disordering ; defeating 5 
DIS-€OM’FIT, (dis-kum/fit,) ©. ¢ [Fr. deconfire, de-|° ; ‘ 


discomposing ; disturbing. 


DIS 


DIS-CON-CER’TION, x. The act of disconcerting, 
Federalist, Hamilton. 
DIS-CON-FORM'L-TY, n. [dis arid conformity.] Want 
of agreement or conformity ; inconsistency. Hakewill. 
DIS-CON-GRO/LTY, n. [dis and congruity.] Want 
of congruity; incongruity; disagreement; incon- 
sistency. , Hale, 
DIS-CON-NEC€T’, v. t. [dis and connect.] To sepa- 
rate ; to disunite ; to dissolve connection. 

The commonwealth would, in.a few generations, crumble away, 

be disconnected into the dust ani! powder of eo Sp 

e ure, 

This restriction disconnects bank paper and the precious metals, 

Walsh. 
DIS-CON-NE€T’ED, pp. or a. Separated ; disunited. 
This word is not synonymous with unconnected, 
though often confounded with it. Disconnected im- 
plies a previous connection ; uzconnected does not 

necessarily imply any previous union. 

OIS-CON-NE€T’ING, ppr. Separating ; disuniting. 
DIS-CON-NE€'TION¢n. The act of separating, or 
state of being disunited ; separation ; want of union. 

Nothing was therefore to be left in all the subordinate members, 

but weakness, disconnection, and confusion. Burke. 
DIS-CON-SENT"’, v. i, [dis and consent.] To differ; 
to disagree ; not to consent. Milton. 
OIS-CON’SO-LANCE, n._ Disconsolateness. 
DIS-€ON’SO-LATE, a. [dis and L. consolatus. See 
Consote. 

1. Destitute of comfort or consolation ; sorrowful; 
hopeless, or not expecting comfort, sad ; dejected ; 
melancholy ; a3,a parent, bereaved of an only child, 
and disconsolate. 

2. Not affording comfort ; cheerless; as, the dis- 
consolate darkness of ‘a winter’s night. Ray. 
DIS-C€ON’SO-LATE-LY, ado. Ina disconsolate man- 

ner; without comfort, 
DIS-CON/SO-LATE-NESS, x. The state of being 
disconsolate or comfortless, 
DIS-CON-SO-LA/TION, 7p. Want of comfort. 
: Jackson. 
OIS-CON-TENT’, x. [dis and content.] Want of 
content ; uneasiness or inquietude of mind; dissat- 
isfaction at any present State of things. 
DIS-CON-TENT’,a. Uneasy ; dissatisfied, Hayward. 
DIS-CON-TENT’, v. t. To make uneasy at the pres- 
ent state ; to dissntisfy. : 
DIS-CON-TENT’ED, pp. or a. Uneasy in mind ; dis- 
satisfied ; unquiet; as, discontented citizens make 
bad subjects. 
DIS-GCON-TENT’ED-LY, adv. 
manner or mood. ¥ 
DIS-CON-TENT’ED-NESS, zn. Uneasiness of mind ; 
inquietude ; dissatisfaction, Addison, 
DIS-CON-TENT’FUL, a. Fill of discontent. 
DIS-CON-TENT’ING a. Giving uviéasiness, 
DIS-CON-TENT’MENT, n. The state of being un- 
easy in mind ; uneasiness ; inguietude ;, discontent. 
looker. Bacon. 
DIS-CON-TIN’U-A-BLE, a. That may be discontin- 


ued. 

DIS-CON-TIN’Y-ANCE, 2. [See Discontinur.] 
Want of continuance ; cessation ; intermission ; in- 
terruption of continuance; as, a discontinuance of 
conversation or intercourse. . ro wha Hh 

2. Want of continued connection or cohesion. of 
parts ; want of union, disruption. Bacon. 
3. fn law, a breaking off or interruption of posses- 
sion, as where a tenant in tai] makes a feoffment in 
fee-simple, or for the life of the feoffee, or in tail, 
which he has not power to do; inthis case, the 
entry of the feoffee is lawful during the life of the 
feoffor ; but if he retains possession after the death 
of the feoffor, it is an injury which is termed a dis- 
continuance, the legal estate of the heir in tail being 
discontinued, till a recovery can be had in law. 
Blackstone. 
4, Discontinuance of a suit, is when a plaintiff 
leaves a chasm in the proceedings in his cause, as by 
not continuing the process regularly from day to day ; 
in which case the defendant is nut bound to at- 
tend. Formerly, the demise of the king caused a 
discontinuance of all suits; but this is remedied by 
statute 1 Edw. VI. lackstone. 

DIS-CON-TIN-U-A/TION, n. Breach or interxup- 
tion of continuity ; disruption of parts-, separation 
of parts which form a connected series. Newton. 

DIS-CON-TIN’UE, v. t. [dis and continue] To leave 
off ; to cause to cease, as a practice or habit ; to 
stop ; to put an end to; as, to discontinue the intem- 
perate use of spirits. Inveterate customs are not 
discontinued without inconvenience. 

The depredations on our commerce were not to Sys ete a 


, ". Pickering. 
2. To break off ; to interrupt. ; 
3. To cease to take or receive; as, to discontinue a 


In-a_ discontented 


daily paper. 
DIS-CON-TIN’UE, v, i. To cease ; to leave the pos- 
session, or lose an established or long-enjoyed right. 
Thyself shalt discontinue from thine heritage. — Jer. xvii. 
2. To lose the cohesion of parts ; to suffer disrup- 
tion or separation of substance. [Little bear) 
‘acon. 


¢ 


DIS 


DIS-€ON-TIN'U-ED, pp. 
broken off. ; 

DIS-CON-TIN'U-ER, n. One who discontinues a 
rule or practice, 

DIS-CON-TIN’U-ING, ppr. Ceasing; interrupting; 
breaking off. 

DIS-€ON-TI-NO'L-TY, xn. Distinion of parts; want. 
of cohesion. - Newton. 

DIS-CON-TIN’U-OUS, a. Broken off: interrupted. 

2. Separated ; wide; gaping. Milton. © 

DIS-C€ON-VEN’IENCE, (-vén’yens,) 2. [dis and 
convenience.] Incongruity ; disagreement. [Little 
used. 3 Bramhall. 

DIS-CON-VEN'IENT, a. Incongritons, Reynolds, 

DIS/EORD, n. [L. discordia; Fr. discorde; from L, 
discors ; dis and cor.} 

1. Disagreement among persons' or things. Be- 
tween persons, difference of opinions; variance ; 
opposition ; contention; strife; any disagreement 
which produces angry passions, contests, disputes, 
litigation, or war. Discord may exist between fam- 
ilies, parties, and nations. % 

2. Disagreement ; want of order; a clashing. 


All discord, harmony not understood. Pope, 


3. In music, disagreement of sounds; dissonance ; 
f@ union of sounds which is inharmonious, grating, 
and disagreedble tothe-ear; or an interval whose 
extremes do not coalesce. Thus the second and the 
seventh, whén sounded together, make a discord. 
The term distord is applied to each of the two 


sounds which form the dissonance, and to the inter- | 


val; but more‘ properly to the mixed sound of dis- 

sonant tones, It is opposed to concord and harmony. 
DIS-€ORD’, v.% To disagree; to jar; to clash; not 
* to pane not to be coincident. [Not in use.] Bacon. 
DIS-CORD/ ANCE 5 
DIS-CORD/AN-CY, n. [L. discordans.] 


Disagreement; opposition; inconsistency; as, a} 


discordance.of opinions, or of sounds, 
DIS-CORD'ANT, a. [L. discordans.] 

1, Disagreeing; incongruous; contradictory; be- 
ing at variance , as, discordant opinions ; discordant 
rules or principles. 

- 2, Opposite ; contrarious ; not coincident; as, the 
discordant attractions of comets, or of different plan- 
ets, Cheyne. 

3. Dissonant; ,not in unison; not harmonious; 
not accordant; harsh ; jarring; as, discordant notes 

a 


or sounds. 4 

DIS-CORD/ANT-LY, adv. Dissonantly; in a dis- 
cordant manner; inconsistently; in a manner to 
= ar clash ; in disagreement with another, or with 
tself, 

DIS-CORD’/FUL, a. Quarrelsome ; contentious. 

Spenser. 

DIS-COUN'SEL, v.t. To dissuade. [ot ie use.] 

enser. 

DIS/EOUNT, n. [Fr. deconte or decompte; de, or dis, 
and compte; It. sconto; Sp. descuento; Arm. discount 
or a (See Count.) Literally, a counting back 
or frdin. 

1, Asum deducted for prompt or advanced pay- 
Ment; an allowance or deduction from asum due 
or from a credit; a certain rate per cent. deducted 
from the credit price of goods sold, ®h account of 
prompt payment; or any deduction from the cus- 
tomary price, or from a sum due, or to be due, at a 
future time. Thus the merchant who gives a credit 
of three months, -will deduct a certain rat&per cent. 
for payment in hand, and the holder of a note or 
bill of exchange will deduct a certain rate per cent. 
of the amount of the note or bill for advanced pay- 
ment, which deduction is called a discount. 

2. Among bankers, the deduction of a sum for ad- 
vanced payment, particularly, the deduction of the 
interest on a suin lent, at the time of lending. The 
discounts at bankmg institutions are usually the 
amount of Jegal interest paid by the borrower, and 
deducted from the sun borrowed, at the commence- 
ment of the credit. Hamuilton’s Report, 

3. The sum deducted or refunded ; as, the discount 
was five per cent, 

4. The act of discounting. A note is lodged in 
the bank for discount. The banks have suspended 
discounts. 

DIS‘COUNT or DIS-COUNT’, ov. t. [Sp. descontar ; 
Port. id.; Fr. decompter; Arm. discounta, digontein ; 
It. scontare. In British books, the accent is laid on 
the last syllable. *But in America, the accent is 
usually, or always, on the first.] 

1. To deduct a certain sum or rate per cent. from 
the principal sum. Merchants discount five or six per 
cent. for prompt or for advanced payment. 

2. ‘To lend or advance the amount of, deducting 
the interest or other rate per cent. from the principal, 
at the time of the loan or advance. The banks dis- 
count notes and bills of exchange, on good security. 


The first rule—to discount only unexceptionable E 
ly P' Lag ste ‘leh. 


DIS/E€OUNT, 2. i. To lend or make a practice of lend- 
ing money, deducting the interest at the time of the 
loan. The banks discount for sixty or ninety days, 
sometimes for longer terms. 


Left off; interrupted ;| DIS-COUNT’A-BLB, a. 


DIS 


That’ may be discounted. 
Certain forms are necessary to render notes dis- 
countable at a bank. A bill may be discountable for 
more than sixty days. 

DIS’‘E€OUNT-DZY, n. The day of the week on whicl» 
a bank discounts notes and bills. 4 

DIS/€OUNT-ED, pp. Deducted from a principal sum; 
paid back ; refunded or allowed ; as, the sum of five 
per cent. was discounted. 7 

2. Having the amount lent on discount or dedue- 
tion of a sum in advance; as, the bill was discounted 
for sixty days. 

DIS-COUN/TE-NANCE, ». t. [dis and countenance.] 
To abash ; to ruffle or discompose the countenance ; 
to’ Lp to shame ; to put out of countenance. [Vet 
ust 

Tow would ond lookfrom his majestic brow 
Discountenance \ier despised | ‘Milton, 
2. To discourage ; to check ; to restrain by frowns, 
censure, afguments, opposition, or cold treatment. 
The good citizen will discountenance vice by every 
lawful means. 

DIS-COUN’/TE-NANCE, n. Cold treatment; unfa- 
vorable aspect ; unfriendly regard ; disapprobation ; 
whatever tends to check or discourage. 

He thought o little discountenance on those persons would 
suppress that spirit. Clarendon. 

DIS-COUN’TE-NANC-ED, (-nanst,) pp. Abashed; 
discouraged ; checked ; (Sages on. o Pes ae 

DIS-COUN’TE-NAN-CER, n. One who discournges 
by cold treatment, frowns, censure, or expression of 
disapprobation ; one who checks or depresses by un- 
friencly regards, 

DIS-COUN'TE-NAN-CING, ppr. Abashing discour- 
aging; checking by disapprobation or unfriendly re- 


rd3. 

DIS/COUNT-ER,' x. One who advances money on 
discounts. af. _ Burke, 
DIS'COUNT-ING, ppr. Deducting’ asim for prompt 

or advanced payment. 

2. Lending on discount. 

DIS‘/EOUNT-ING, n. The act or practice of lending 
money on discounts. . 

The profitable business of a bank consists in discounting. 

j Hamilton. 

DIS-COUR!AGE, (dis-kur/aje,) v..t. [Wis and courage; 

Fr. decourager ; Arm. digouragi ; It. scoraggiaré. The 
Italian is from ez and coraggio. See Cournace.] 

1. To extinguish the courage of; to dishearten; 
to depress the spirits ; to deject; to deprive of cone 
fidence. 

he er prorte not your Children, lest they be discouraged, = 


2. To deter from any thing; with from, 


Why discourage -ye the hearts of the children of Israel 
gine over into the land which thé Lord rhs gives ry} 
un, XXXi, 

3. To attempt to repress or prevent; to dissuade 

from ; as, to discourage an effort. 

DIS-COUR’AG-ED, (dis-kur’ajd,) pp. ora. Disheart- 
ened ; deprived of courage or confidence ; depressed 
in spirits; dejected ; checked. ° 

DIS-COUR!AGE-MENT, (dis-kurfaje-ment,) x. The 
act of disheartening, or depriving of courage; the 
act of deterring or dissuading from an undertaking ; 
the act of depressing confidence, 

2. That which destroys or abates courage; that 
which depresses confidence or hope ; that which 
deters, or tends to deter, from an undertaking, or 
from the prosccution of any thing Evil examples 
aré great discouragements to virtue. The revolution 
was commenced under every possible discourage- 


ment. { 

DIS-COUR/AG-ER, (dis-kur’aj-er,) . One who dis- 
courages; one who disheartcns, or depresses the 
courage ; one who impresses diffidence or fear of 
success ; one who dissuades from an undertaking. 

DIS-COUR/AG-ING, (dis-kur’aj-ing,) ppr. Disheart- 
ening ; depressing courage. 

. 2 a. Tending to dishearten, or to depress the cour. 
age ; as, discouraging prospects. 

DIS-€OUR/AG-ING-LY, adv. In a manner tending 
to discourage. 

DIS-COURSE’, (dis-kors!,) n. [Fr. discours; L. discur- 
sus, from dispurro, to ramble; dis and curro, to run; 
It. discorso.} 

1. The act of the understanding by which it goes 
forth into the field of thought; the act whieh con, 
nects propositions, and deduces conclusions from 
them. Johnson. 

Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before andvalter, rave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To rust in us unused. 

This sense is now obsolete.) 

Literally, a running over a subject in speech ; 
hence, a communication of thoughts by words, ei. 
ther to individuals, to companies, or, ta public as- 
semblies. Discourse to an individual, or toa small 
company, is called conversation, or talk; mutual in- 
terchange of thoughts; mutual intercourse of lan- 
guage. It is applied to the familiar communication 
of thoughts by an individual, or to the mutual coOm- 


Shak, 
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DIS 
munication of two or more. We say, I was pleased 


with his discourse, and he heard our discourse. 


The vanquished party with the victors Joined, 
Nor wanted sweet discourse, the banquet of the mind, 
: Dryden. 


3 Effusion of language ; speech. Locke. 


4, A written treatise; a formal dissertation ; as, | DIS-COV’ERT-URE, n. 


the discourse of Plutarch on garrulity ;. of Cicero on 
old age. 


DIS 


first sees or espies ; one who finds out, or first comes 
to the knowledge of something. 
*2. A scout; an explorer. Shak. 
DIS-€OV’ER-ING, ppr. areoveris 3 disclosing to 
view ; laying open ; revealing ; making known; es- 
ving; finding out; detecting., 
[Fr. decouvert, uncovered.] 
A state of being released from coverture ; freedom 
of a woman from the coverture of a husband. 


5. A sermon, uttered or written. We say, an ex-| DIS-COV’ER-Y, x. The action of disclosing to view, 


temporaneous discourse, or a written discourse. 
DIS-COURSE’, v.i. To talk; to converse; but it ex- 
presses rather’ more formality than talk. He dis- 
coursed With us an hour on the eyents of the war, 
We discoursed together on our mutual concerns. 

2. To communicate thoughts or ideas in a formal 
manner; to treat upon in a solemn, set manner ; as, 
to discourse on the properties of the circle ; the 
machen discoursed on the nature and effect of 
aith. 

3. To reason; to pass from premises to conse- 


quences. Davies. 
DIS-COURSD’, v.t. To treat of; to talk over. [Vot 
used. 
Let u8*discourse our fortunes. Shak. 


2. To utter or give forth ; as, to discourse excellent 


music. - 
DIS-COURS’ED, (dis-korst’,) pp. Discussed at length ; 
treated of. 
DIS-C€OURS’/ER, n. One who discourses ; a speaker ; 
a haranguer. 
2. The writer of a treatise or dissertation. Swift. 
DIS-COURS'ING, ppr. Talking ; conversing ; preach- 
ing; discussing ; treating at some length, or in a for- 
mal manner. 
DIS-COURS/IVE, a. Reasoning; passing from prem- 
ises to consequences, Jfilton. 
2. Containing dialogue or conversation ; interlocu- 
tory. q 
‘The epic is interlaced with dialogue or discoursive scenes. 
Dryden. 
DIS-COURT’E-OUS, (-kurt/e-us,) a. [dis and court- 
eous-] Uncivil; rude; uncomplaisant; wanting in 
good manners ; as, discourteous knight. 
DIS-COURT’E-OUS-LY, adv. In a rude or uncivil 
manner ; with incivility \ 
DIS-COURT’E-SY, (-kurt/e-sy,) n. [dis and conrteey | 
Incivility; rudeness of behavior or language ; il 
manners; act of disrespect. 


Be calm In arguing; for fierceness makes 


Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. Herbert, 


DIS-COURT’SHIP, n, Want of respect. [Obs.] 
; B. Jonson. 
DIS€/OUS, «2. [from L, discus.] Broad; flat ; wide ; 
used of the middle, plain, and flat part of some flow- 
ers. Quincy. 
DIS-COV'E-NANT, v.t. To dissolve covenant with. 
DIS-COV/ER, (dis-kuv’er,) % t [Fr. decouvrir; de, 
for des, or dis, and couvrir, to cover ; Sp. descubrir ; 
Port. destobrir s It. scoprire. See Cover.) 

1. Literally, to uncover ; to‘remove.a covering. Is. 
xxii. . 

2. To lay open to,view ; to disclose ; to show; to 
make visible ; to expose to view something before un- 
seen or concealed. 

Go, draw aside the curtains, and discover 

The several caskets to this noble prince. 

He discovereth deep things out of darkness, —Job xii. 

Law can discover sin, but not remove, Milton, 
[In these passages, the word should be Uncover.) 

To reveal ; to make known. 

We will discover ourselves to them, —1 Sam. xiv, 

Discover not a secret to another, — Prov. xxv. 

4. To espy ; to have the first sight of ; as, a man at 
mast-head discovered Jand. 

When we had discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand. — 

Acts xxi. 

5. To find out; to obtain the first knowledge of; 
to come to the knowledge of something sought or be- 
fore unknown. Columbus discovered the variation 
of the magnetic needle. We often discover our 
ae when too late to prevent their evil ef- 

ects. 

6. To detect; as, we discovered the artifice; the 
thief, finding himself discovered, attempted to escape. 

Discover differs from invent. We discover what 
before existed, though to us unknown; we invent 
what did not before exist. 


DIS-€OV’ER-A-BLE, a. That may be discovered; | 


that may be brought to light, or exposed to view. 
2. That may be seen ; as, many minute animals 
are discoverable only by the help of the microscope. 
3. That may be found out, or made known; as, 
the Scriptures reveal many things not discoverable by 
the light of reason. 
4. Apparent; visible; exposed to view. 
Nothing discoverabld in the lunar surface is ever covered, 
Bentley. 
DIS-COV'ER-ED, (-kuv/erd,) pp. Uncovered ; dis- 
closed’ to view ; laid’ open ; revealed ; espied or first 
seen ; found out; detected. 
MIS-COV/ER-ER, x. One who discovers; one who 


or bringing to light; as, by the discovery of a plot, 
the public peace is preserved. 

2. Disclosure ; a making known ; as, a bankrupt is 
‘bound to make a full discovery of his estate and 
effects. : 

3. The action of finding something hidden ; as, the 
discovery of lead or silver in the earth. 

4. The act of finding out, or coming to the know!l- 
edge of; as, the. discovery of truth; the discovery of 
Magnetism. ; “hf “tee 

5. The act of espying ; first sight of; as, the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, or of the continent 
by Cabot. Bult j 
; 6, That which is discoyered, found out, or revealed ; 
that which is first brought to light, seen, or known. 
The properties of the magnet were an important dis- 
covery. Redemption from sin was a discovery beyond 
the power of human philosophy. 

7. In dramatic poetry, the unraveling of a plot, or 
the manner of unfolding the plot or fable of a comedy 


or tragedy. . 
DIS-CRED'IT, n. [Fr. discredit; Sp. discredito; It. 
scredito. Sec the verb.]} 

1. Want of credit or good reputation; some degree 
of disgrace or reproach ; disesteem ; applied to per- 
sons or things. Frauds in manufactures bring them 
into discredit. 

It is the duty of every Christian to be concerned for the reputation 

or discredit his life may bring on his profession, Rogers. 

2. Want of belief, trust, or confidence; disbelief ; 
as, later accounts have brought the story into dis- 


credit. 
DIS-C€RED'IT, v. &. [Fr. decrediter ; de, des, dis, and 
credit. 

1. To disbelieve ; to give no éredit to ; not to credit 
or believe ; as, the report is discredited. 

2. Todeprive of credit or good reputation ; tomake 
less reputable or honorable ; to bring into disesteem ; 
to bring into some degree of disgrace, or into dis- 
repute. 3 

He least discredite his travels, who returns the same man he 


went. Wotton. 
Our virtues will be often discredited with the appearance of 

- evil. Rogers. 

3. To deprive of credibility. Shak. 


DIS-C€RED/IT-A:BLE, a. Tending to injure credit; 

‘injurious to reputation ; disgraceful ; pest aebid 2 
Qs 

DIS-€RED/IT-A-BLY, adv. In a discreditable man- 


ner. 

DIS-C€RED/IT-ED, pp. Disbelieved ; brought into dis- 
repute ; disgraced. ; 

DIS-€RED'IT-ING, ppr.- Dishelieving; not trusting 
to; dépriving of credit; disgracing, 

DIS-EREET’, a, [Fr. discret ; Sp. discreto ; It. td. ; L. 
discretus, the participle assigned to discerno, dis and 
cerno, but probably from the. root of riddle, W. rhidyll, 
from rhidiaw, to secrete, as screen is from the root of 
secerno, oY excerno, Gr. kptvw, L. certo; Gr. dtaxptors. 
Class Rd. It is sometimes written discrete ; the dis- 
tinction between discreet and discrete is arbitrary, 
but perhaps not entirely useless, The literal sense 
is, separate, reserved, wary ; hence, discerning.) 

Prudent ; wise in avoiding errors or evil, and in 

selecting the best means to accomplish a purpose ; 
circumspect ; cautious; Wary; not rash. 

It is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the conversauon, ahd gives measures to 
society. Addison, 

Let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and wise, —Gen. xii. 

DIS-CREET’LY, adv. Prudently ; circumspectly ; cau- 
tiously ; with nice judgment of what is best to be 
done or omitted. 

DIS-CREET’NESS, 2. The quality 6f being discreet ; 
discretion. 

DIS-CREP'ANCE, ) 2.:[L. discrepantia, discrepans, 

DIS-CREP/AN-CY, § froin discrepo, to give a differ- 
ent sound, to vary, to jar; dis and crepo, to creak. 
See CrepitaTe. , Ae 

Difference ; disagreement ; contrariety ; applicable 

to facts or opinions. 

There is no real discrepancy between these two eens te 

er. 


DIS-CREP/ANT,a. Different; disagreeing; contrary. 
DiS-€RETE!, a. [L. discretus. See Discreet.) ' 
1. Separate; distinct ; disjunct. In phonology, a 
discrete movement, is a leap or the voice from one line 
of pitch to another, as distinguished from a concrete 
movement, or slide, in which the voice passes through 
all the intermediate parts of the musical scale. Rush. 
Discrete proportion, is when the ratio of-two or more 
pairs of numbers or quantities is the same, but there 


DIS 


as, 3:6:: 8:16, 3 bearing the same proportion to & 
as 8 does to 16. _ But 3 is not to 6 as6to It is thus 
opposed to continued or continual proportion ; as, 
3:62: 12:24. Barlow. 

2. Disjunctive; as, I resign my life, but not my 

honor, is a discrete proposition. Johnson. 
DIS-CRETLE’, v. t To separate; to discontinue. 
[Wot eel Brown, 
DIS-E€RETION, (dis-kresh’un,) n. [Fr. discretion ¢ 
It. discrezione; Sp. discrecion; ftom the L, discretio, 
a separating ; discretus, discerno, Seé Discregr. 

1. Prudence, or knowledge and prudence; that. 
discernment which enables a person to judge crit- 
ically of what is correct and proper, united with 
caution ; nice discernment and judgment, directed 
by circumspection, and primarily regarding one’s 
own conduct. 


A good man — will guide hia affairs with discretion. — Ps, exil, 
My son, keep sound wisdom and discretion, — Prov. tit, 


2. Liberty or power of acting without other con- 
trol than one’s own judgment ; as, the management 
of affairs was left to the discretion of the prince ; he 
is left to his own discretion. ence, 

To surrender at discretion, is to surrender without 
stipulation cr terins, and commit one’s self entirely 
to site power of the conqueror. . oh el 

3. Disjunction; separation. [Nut much seats 

ede. 

DIS-€RE"TION-A-RY, } (dis-kresh’un-,) a. Left to 

DIS-ERE"TION-AL, discretion ; unrestrained 
except by discretion or judgment; that is to be di- 
rected or managed by distretion only. Thus, the 
jresident of the United States is, in certain cases, 
nvested with discretionary powers, to act according 
to circuntstances. 

DIS-€RE!'TION-A-RI-LY, ) adv. At discretion ; ac- 

DIS-CRE"TION-AL-LY, § cording to discretion. 

DIS-€RE'TIVE, a. (See Discreet and Discrete.) 
Disjunctive; noting separation or opposition. In 
logic, a discretive proposition expresses some distinc- 
tion, opposition, or variety, by means of but, though, 
yet, &c.; as, travelers change their climate, but not 
their temper ; Job was pationt, though his grief was 
great. 5 

2. In grammar, discretive distinctions are such as 
imply opposition or difference; as, not a man, but a@ 
beast. Johnson. 

2. Separate ; distinct. 

DIS-ORE/TIVE-LY, adv. Ina discretive manner. 

DIS-CRIM’IN-A-BLE, @.. That may be discriminated. 

DIS-€RIM'IN-ATE, v. t. [L. discrimino, from discri- 
men, difference, distinction ; dis: and crimen, differ- 
ently applied; coinciding with the sense of Gr. 
dtaxpiva, xptvw, L. cerno., 

1. To distinguish ; to observe the difference be- 
tween ; as, we may usually discriminate true from 
false modesty. 

2. To separate ; to select from others; to make a 
distinction between; as, in the last judgment, the 
righteous will be discrimirated from the wicked. ~ 

3. To mark with notes of differencd ; to distinguish 
by some note or mark. We discriminate animals by 
names, as nature has discriminated them by differcnt 
shapes and habits. 

DIS-ERIM'IN-ATE, v. t. To make a difference or 
distinction ; as, in the application of law, and the 
punishment of crimes, the judge should discriminate 
between degrees of guilt. 

2. To observe or note a difference ; to distinguish 3 
as, in judging of evidence, we should be careful to 
discriminate between probability and slight presump- 


tion. 

DIS-ERIM/IN-ATE, a. Distinguished; having the 
difference marked. ‘Bacon. 

DIS-CRIM'IN-A-TED, pp. Separated ; distinguished. 

DIS-ERIM/IN-ATIE-LY, adv. Distinctly ; with minute 
distinction ; particularly. Johnson. 

DIC SRIM/IN-ATE-NESS, nr. Distinctness; marked 
difference. Dict. 

DIS-E€RIM/IN-A-TING, ppr. Separating; distinguish- 
ing; marking with notes of difference. ; 

2. a. Distinguishing; peculiar; characterized by 
peculiar differences ; as, the discriminating doctrines 
of the gospel. 

3. a. ‘Fhat discriminates; able to make nice dis- 
tinctions ; as, a discriminating mind. 

Journ. of Sciences 
DIS-€RIM-IN-A/TION, xn. The act of distinguishing 5 
the act of making cr observing a difference , distinc~ 
tion ; as, the d’scriminatior, between right and wrong. 

2. The state of being distinguished. Stillingfleet. 

3. Mark of distinction. K. Charles. 

DIS-€RIM/IN-A-TIVE, a, ‘That makes the mark of 
distinction ; that constitutes the mark of difference ¢ 
characteristic ; as, the discriminative features of men. 

2. That observes distinction; as, discriminative 
providerice. fore. 

DIS-€RIM'IN-A-TIVE-LY, adv. With discrimination 
or distinction. Foster. 
DIS-€RIM/IN-A-TOR, rn. One who, discriminates. 
DIS-€RIM/IN-OUS, a, Hazardous. [Vot uscd.} 
Harvey 


is not the saine proportion between all the numbers ; | DIS-CROWN’, v. t. To deprive of a crown. 
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DIS-EROWN’ED, pp. Deprived of a crown. 
DIS-ELOWN'ING, ppr- Depriving of a crown. 
‘ Campbell. 
DIS-€i/BI-TO-RY, a. [l. discubitorius ; discumbo ; 
dis aid cubo, to lie down or lean. 
Le.ning; inclining; or fitted to a leaning posture. 
Brown. 
DIS-EUL/PATE, v. t. [Fr. disculper; Sp. disculpar ; 
dis and I.. culpa, a fault.] 
To free from blame or fault; to exculpate; to 
excuse, 


Neitier does this effect of the independence of nations disculpate 
the author of an unjust war, Trans. of Vauel. 


DIS-€UL/PA-TED, pp. 


ated. 
Dis-CUL/PA-TING, ppr. Freeing from blame; ex- 
cusing. 
DIS-CUL-PA'TION, n. Exculpation. 
DIS-CUL/PA-TO-RY, a. ‘Tending to exculpate. 
— [L. discunbens. See Discuni- 
TORY. 

The act of leaning at meat, according to the man- 
ner of the ancients, Brown. 
NIS-CUM’BER, v. t. [dis and cwnber.) To unbur- 

den ; to throw off any thing cumbersome ; to disen- 
gaze from any troublesome weight, or impediment ; 
to diseficumber. [ The latter is generally used.) Pope. 
DIS-EGRE’,v.t. Todiscover; toreveal. [Not uscd.] 
Spenser. 
DIS-CUR/RENT, a, Notcurrent. [Not PASE Sandys. 
aaateaeee n. [L. discurro; dis and curro, to 
run. 
A running or rambling about. Bailey. 
DIS-CUR’SIST, n. [See Discourse.) A dispuler. 


Cleared froin blame; excul- 


Not in rf L. Addison, 
DIS-CUR/SIVE, a. (Sp. discursivo, from L, discurro, 
supra. 


1. Moving or roving ahout; desultory. Bacon. 
2. Argumentative ; reasoning ; proceeding regularly 
from premises to consequences ; sometimes written 


Discourstve, Whiether brutes have a kind of dis- 
cursive faculty. Hule. 
DIS-CUR’SIVE-LY, adv. In a discursive manner ; 
argumentatively. Hale, 
DIS-E€UR/SIVE-NESS, rn. The state or quality of 
being discursive. Barrow. 


DIS-CUR/SO-RY, a. Argumental; rational. Johnson. 
DISE/US, 2, [L. See Eng. Dist and Disk.) 

1, A quoit; a piece of iron, capper, or stone, to be 
thrown in play ; used by the ancients. - 

2. In botany, the middle, plain part of a radiated 
compound flower, generally consisting of small 
flurets, with a hollow, regular petal, as in the mari- 
gold and daisy. Bailey, Encyc. 

3. The face or surface of the stn or moon, 


ee 

DIS-CUSS’, v. t. [L. discutio, dixcussum; dis and 
quatio; Fr. dixcuter; Sp. discutir, Quatio may be 
allied to quasso, and to cudo aud cudo, to strike. 


40, 76.] 


Literally, to drive; to beat’ or to shake in pieces; } 


to separate into parts. 
1. To disperse ; to scatter ; to dissolve ; to repel ; 
as, to discuss a tumor; a medical use of the word. 


2. To debate ; to agitate by argument; to clear of } 
objections and difficulties, with a view to find or] 


illustrate truth; to sift; to examine by disputation ; 
to ventilate ; to reason on, for the purpgse of sepa- 
rating truth from falschood. We discuss a subject, a 
point, a problem, a question, the propriety, expedi- 
ence, or justice, of a measure, &c. 

3. To break in pieces.+ Brown. 

4. To shake off. [vt in use. ] . Spenser. 

5. The:primary sense of the word is heard in the 
colloquial phrases, tu discuss a fiwl, to discuss a bottle 


of wine. 

DIS-€USS’ED, (dis-kust’,) pp. Dispersed ; dissipated ; 
debated ; agituted ; argued. 

DIS-CUSS’ER, x. One who discusses ; one who sifts 
or examines, : 

DIS-€USS'ING, ppr. Dispersing; resolving} scatter- 
ing; debating; agitating ; examining by argument. 

DIS-CUSS/ING, n. Discussion ; examination. | 

DIS-€US'SION, (dis-kush/un,) x. In surgery, reso- 
lution ; the dispersion of a tumor or any coagulated 
matter. Coxe, © Wiseman, 

2. Debate; disquisition; the agitation of a point 

or subject with a view to clicit truth; the treating of 
a subject by argument, to clear it of difficulties, and 
separate truth from falsehood. 

DIS-€USS’IVE, a. Having the power to discuss, re- 
solve, or disperse, tumors or coagulated matter. 

DIS-CUSS/1VE, n. A medicine that discusses ; a dis- 
cutient. 

DIS-€0/ TIENT, (dis-kii/shent,) a. [L. discutiens.] 

Discussing ; dispersing morbid matter. 

DIS-€0/TIENT, n, A medicine or application which 
disperses a tumor or any coagulated fluid in the 
body ; sometimes it is equivalent to carminative. 


Coz 
DIS-DAIN’, v. t. [Fr. dedai, 


e. 
er; Sp. desdenar; It. 
sdegnare; Port. desdenhar; L. dedignor; de, dis, and 


[See | 


See | 


Class Gs, No. 17, 28, 68, 79, and Class Gd, No. 38, } 


DIS 


DIS 


— to think worthy ; dignus, worthy. See Dia- 

NITY. 

To think unworthy ; to deem worthless; to con- 
sider to be unworthy of notice, care, regard, esteem, 
or unworthy of one’s character; to scorn; to con- 

. temn. The man of elevated mind disdains a mean 
action; he disdains the society of profligate, worth- 
Jess men ; he disdains to corrupt the innocent, or in- 
sult the weak ; Goliath disdained David. 

Whose fathers I would have disdained to set with the dogs of 
my flock, — Job xxx. 

DIS-DAIN’, x. Contempt; scorn; a passion excited 
in noble minds by the hatred or detestation of what 
is mean and dishonorable, and implying a conscious- 
ness of superiority of mind, or a supposed supcerior- 
ity. In ignoble minds, disdain may spring from un- 
warrantable pride or haughtiness, and be directed 
toward objects of worth. It implies hatred, and 
sometimes anger. 


How my soul is moved with Just disdain I 


D{S-DAIN‘ED, pp. Despised; contemned ; scorned. 
DIS-DAIN’/FUL, a. Full of disdain; as, disdainful 
soul, 
2. Expressing disdain ; as, a disdainful look. 
3. Contemptuous; scornful; haughty ; indignant. 
Looker. Dryden, 


Pope. 


DIS-DAIN/FUL-LY, adv. Contemptuously ; with 
scorn; in a haughty manner. South. 


DIS-DAIN’/FUL-NESS, x. Contempt; contemptuous- 
ness ; haughty scorn. Sidney. 

DIS-DAIN’ING, ppr. Contemning; scorning. 

DIS-DAIN/ING, n. Contempt; scorn. 

DIS-DI-A-PA'SON, ) nx. (See Diarason-] In music, 

BIS-DI-A-PA/SON, a scale of two octaves, ora 
fifteenth. Brande. 

DIS-EASE’, (diz-€ze’,) n. [dis and ease.}]_ In its pri- 
mary sensc, pain, uncasiness, distress, and so used by 
Spenser ; but in this sense, obsolete. 

2. Any deviation from health in function or struc- 
ture; the cause of pain or uneasiness; distemper ; 
malady ; sickness; disorder; any state of a living 
body in which the natural functions of the organs 
are interrupted or disturbed, either by defective or 
preternatural action, without a disrupture of parts by 
violence, which is called a wound. ‘The first effect 
of disease is uncasiness or pain, and the ultimate 
effect is death. A disease may affect the whole body, 
ora particular limb or part of the body, We say, 
a discased liinb; a disease in the head or stomach ; 
and such partial affection of the body is called a local 
or topical disease. The word is also applied to the 
disorders of other animals, as well as to those of 
man; and to any derangement of the vegetative 
functions of plants. 

The shafts of disease shoot across our path in such a variety of 
courses, that the atmosphere of human life is durkenedl by 
their number, and the escape of au tndividual becomes 
alrnost miraculous. Buckminster, 

3. A disordered state of the mind or intellect, by 
which the reason is impaired. 

4. In socicty, vice ; corrupt state of morals, 
are called moral diseases. 

A wise man converses with the wicked, asa physician with the 

sick, not to catch the disease, but to cure it. 
Mazim of Antisthenes, 

5. Political or civil disorder, or vices in a state; 
any practice which tends to disturb the peace of so- 
ciety, or impede or prevent the regular administration 
of government. 

The instability, injustice, and confusion Introduced {nto the public 
councils have, iu trith, Leen the mortal diseases under 
which popular governinents have every where perished. 

; ‘ederalist, Madison, 
DIS-E ASE’, (diz-tze’) v. t. To interrupt or impair any 
or all the natural and regular functions of tlre several 
organs of a living body ; to afflict with pain or sick- 
ness ; to make morbid ; used chiefly in the passive 
participle ; as, a diseased body, a diseased stomach ; 
but diseased may here be considered as an adjective. 

2. To interrupt or render imperfect the regular 
functions of the brain, or of the intellect ; to disor- 
der ; to derange, [gion. 

3. To infect ; to commuuicate disease to by conta- 

4. To pain; to make uneasy. Locke. 

DIS-EAS/ED, (diz-ézd',) pp. or a. Disordered ; dis- 
tempered ; sick. L 

DIS-EAS'ED-NESS, (diz-éz’ed-ness,) n. The state of 
being diseased ; a morbid-state ; sickness. Burnet. 

DIS-EASE’FUL, (diz-tze'ful,) 2. Abounding with dis- 
ease ; producing discases ; as, a diseascful climate. 

2. Occasioning uneasiness, 

DIS-EASE'MENT, (diz-éze’ment,) n. Uneasiness ; 
inconvenience, Bacon. 
DIS-EAS/ING, ppr. Disordering ; infecting. 4 
DIS-EDG’ED, a. [dis and ‘edge.] Blunted ; aya aul 
ke 
DIS-EM-BARK’, v. t, [dis and embark; Fr. desembar- 


Vices 


ucr. 
Tohand ; to debark ; to remove from on board a 
ship to the land ; to put on shore ; applied particularly 
. to the landing of troops and military apparatus ; as, the 
general disembarked the troops at sunrise. 
DIS-EM-BARK’, v.i. Toland; to debark ; to quit a 


ship for residence or action on shore; as, the light 
infantry and cavalry disembarked, and marched to 
meet the enemy. 

DIS-EM-BARK-A/TION, 2. The act of disembarking. 

ee (-em-barkt’,) pp. Landed ; put on 
shore. 

DIS-EM-BARK’ING, ppr. 
on board a ship to land, 

DIS-EM-BAR'RASS, v. t. [dis and embarrass.) To 

~ free flom embarrassment or perplexity ; to clear; to 
extricate. ‘ Mason. 

DIS-EM-BAR‘RASS-ED, (dis-em-bar’rast,) pp. Freed 
from embarrassment ; extricated from difficulty. 

DIS-EM-BAR/RASS-ING, ppr. Freeing from embar- 
rassment or perplexity ; extricating. 

DIS-EM-BAR/RASS-MENT, n. The act of extricating 
from perplexity. 

DIS-EM-BAY’, v. t. Toclear fromabay. Sherburne. 

DIS-EM-BAY’ED, pp. Cleared froma bay. 

DIS-EM-BAY'ING, ppr. Clearing from a bay. 

DIS-EM-BEL/LISH, v. & To deprive of einbellish- 
ment, 

DIS-EM-BEL‘LISH ED, (-em-bellisht,) pp. Deprived 
of embellishment. 

DIS-EM-BIT’TER, v. t. [dis and embilter.] ‘Vo free 
from bitterness ; to clear from acrimony ; (o render 
sweet or pleasant. delison. 

DIS-EM-BI'I’TER-ED, pp. Freed from bitterness. 

DIS-EM-BOD’L £D, cn bod’id,) a. (dis and embod- 
ted.] Divested of the body ; as, disembodied apirite 
or souls, 

2. Separated ; discharged from keeping in a body 
Mildia Act, Geo. I. 
ae ve BOD'Y,v. & ‘To divest of body ; to free frum 
cal, 
2. ‘I'o discharge from military array. 

DES-EM ROD'Y-ING, pyr. Divesting of body. 

DIS-EM BOGUE/, (dis ¢m bog’,) r,t. (dis and the root 
of Fr. bouche, mouth. Phe Preach bas embeucher and 
debouguer. Sp. buca, tnvuth, Port. dd, It, bocce, See 
Votce.] : 

To pour out or dist harge at the mouth, as a stream ; 
to veut ; to discharge intu the ocean or a take. 
Rolling duwn, the steep Timavus roves, 
And through wine channels disemboguex hie wavea, Adklison. 

DIS-EM-BOGUE’, v.i. ‘Tu flow out at the mouth, as 
a river; to discharge waters into the ocean or into 6 
lake. TInnumerable rivers disembogue into the ocean. 

2. To pass out of a gulf or bay. 

DIS-EM-BOGU'ED, (-em-bogd’,) pp. Discharged at 
the mouth of a river. 

DIS-EM-BOGUE’MENT, a, Discharge of waters into 
the ocean ora lake. * Mcease. 
DIS-EM-BO/SOM, v.t&, To separate from the bosom. 

Young. 

DIS-EM-B6‘/SOM-ED, pp. Separated from the bosom. 

DIS-EM-BOW'EL, v.¢. [dis und embowel.] To take 
out the bowels ; to take or draw from the bowels, as 
the web of a spider. 

DIS-EM-BO.W’‘EL-ED, pp. or 4. Taken or drawn from 
the bowels. 


Landing; removing from 


Disemboweled web, Philips. 


DIS-EM-BOW’EL-ING, ppr. Taking or drawing from 
the bowels. , 

DIS-EM-BOW'ER-ED, a, Removed from a bower, or 
deprived of a bower. Bryant. 
DIS-EM-BRAN"GLE, (-em-brang’gl,) v. «. To free 

from litigation. [Not used.] 

DIS-EM-BROIL’, v. t. [dis and embrotl.] To disen- 
tangle; to free from perplexity; to extricate from 
confusion. den, Addison, 

DIS-EM-BROIL‘ED, pp. Disentangled; cleared from 
perplexity or confusion. 

DJS-EM-BROIL/ING, ppr. 
from confusion. 

DIS-EM-PLOY’ED, a. ‘Thrown out of employment. 

DIS-EN-A'BLE, v. t. [dis and enable.} {fo deprive of 
power, natural or moral; to disable , to deprive of 
ability or means, A man may be disenabled to walk 
by Iamencss ; and by poverty he is disenabled to sup- 
port his family, 

DIS-EN-A'BLED, pp. Deyrived of power, ability, or 


Disentangling ; freeing 


means, 

DIS-EN-A'BLING, ppr. Depriving of power, ability, 
or means. 

DIS-EN-CHANT", v. t. or and enchant.) To free 
from enchantment; to deliver frum the power of 
charms or spells, 

Haste to thy work; a noble stroke or two 
Ends all the charins, and disenchanis the grove. Dryden. 

DIS-EN-CHANT’ED, pp. Delivered from enchants 
ment or the power of charms. E 

DIS-EN-CHANT’ER, x. He or that which disen- 


chants. 

DIS-EN-CHANT'ING, ppr. Freeing from enchant- 
ment or the influence of charms. 

DIS-EN-CHANT’MENT, 2. Act of disenchanting. 

DIS-EN-€UM’BER, v. t. [dis and encumber.] To free 
from encumbrance ; to deliver from clogs and imped- 
iments ; to disburden ; as, to disencumber troops of 
their baggage ; to disencumber the soul of its body of 
clay ; to disencumber the mind of its cares and griefs. 

2. To free from any obstruction ; to free from any 
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thing heavy or unnecessary ; as, a disencumbered 
building. ‘ddison. 
DIS-EN-CUM’BER-ED, pp. or a. Freed from encum- 


brance, 
DIS-EN-€UM’BER-ING, ppr. Freeing from encum- 


brance. 

DIS-EN-CUM'BRANCE, n. Freedom or deliverance 
from encumbrance, or any thing burdensome or troub- 
lesome. ! Spectator. 

DIS-EN-GAGE/, v. t. [dis and engage.] To separate, 
as a substance from any thing with which it is in 
union; to free; to loose ; to liberate; as, to disen- 
gage & metal from extraneous substances, 

Caloric and light must be disengaged during the process. 

Lavoisier. 

2, To separate from that to which one adheres, or 
4s attached ; as, to disengage a man from a party. 

3. To disentangle ; to extricate ; to clear from im- 
pediments, difficulties, or perplexities ; us, to disen- 
gage one from broils or controversies. 

4, To detach ; to withdraw ; to wean; as, to disen- 
gaze the heart or affections from earthly pursuits. 

5. To free from any thing that commands the mind 
or employs the attention ; as, to disengage the mind 
from study ; to disengage one’s self from business. 

6. To release or liberate from a promise or obli- 
gation ; to set free by dissolving an engagement; as, 
the men who were enlisted are now disengaved; the 
lady who had promised to give her hand in marriage 
is disengaged. 

Let it be observed, that disengaged properly implies 
previous engagement, and is not to be confounded 
with unengaged, which does not always imply prior 
engagement, This distinction is suinctimes carcless- 
ly overlooked. 

DIS-EN-GAG/ED, pp. Separated ; detached ; set free ; 
released ; disjoined ; disentangled. 

2.a. Vacant; being at leisure; not particularly 
occupied ; not having the attention confined to a par- 
ticular object. [This word is thus used by mistake for 
UnencGacep, not engayed. 

DIS-EN-GAG/ED-NESS, n. The quality or state of 
being disengaged ; freedom from connection; dis- 

2. Vacnity of attention. [ junction. 

DIS-EN-GAGE/MENT, 7. Asetting free; separation ; 
extrication. 

It Is casy to render this disengagement of caloric and light 
evident to the senses, voisier, 


2. The act of separating or detaching. 

3. Liberation or release fro:n obligatiun. 

4, Freedom from attention , vacancy , leisure. 

DIS-EN-GAG'ING, ppr. Separating , loosing ; setting 
free, detaching; liberating, releasing fron) obliga- 

Disengaging machinery. See EnGacine. res 

DIS-EN-NO’BLE, v. t. ‘I'v deprive of title, or of that 
+ which ennobles, Guardian, 
(DIS-EN-NO/BLED, pp. Deprived of tive, or of that 
which ennobles. 
DIS-EN-ROLL’', v. i. To erase from a roll or list. 
DIS-EN-ROLL’ED, pp. Erased fromaroll, (Donne. 
DIS-EN-ROLL/ING, ppr. Erasing froma roll of list. 
DIS-EN-SLAVE’,v. t. To free from bondage. South. 
DIS-EN-TAN”GLE, (-en-tang’gl,) v. t. (dis and entan- 
gle.) To unravel; tounfold ; to untwist; to Inose, 
Separate, or disconnect things which are. interwoven, 
or united without order; as, todisentuagle network ; 
to disentanyle a skein of yarn. 

2. To free; to extricate from perplexity ; to disen- 
gage from complicated concerns ; to set free from im- 
pediments or dilficnities ; as, to disentangle one’s self 
froin business, from political affairs, or from the cares 
and temptations of life. 

3. To disengage ; to separate. 

DIS-EN-TAN’GLE)), (-cn-tang'gl,) pp. Freed from 
entanglement ; extricated. 
DIS-EN-TAN’GLE-MENT, 2. The act of disentan- 
gling. Warton. 
DIS-EN-TAN’’GLING, ppr. Freeing from entangle- 
ment; extricating. 
DIS-EN-TER’. See Disinrer, 
DIS-EN-THRALL’, See DisintHrace. 
DIS-EN-THRONB’, ». t. [dis and enthrone.] To de- 
throne ; to depose from sovercign authority ; as, to 
disenthrone a king. Milton. 
DIS-EN-THRON'ED, pp. Deposed; deprived of sov- 
ereign power. 
DIS-EN-THRGN'ING, ppr. 
royal authority. 
DIS-EN-TI/TLE, v. t. To deprive of title. South. 
DIS-EN-TT'TLED, pp. Deprived of title. _ 
DIS-EN-TRANCE’, v. t. [dis and entrance.) To 
awaken fromatrance, orfrom decp sleep; toarouse 


Deposing ; depriving of 


from a revery. Hudibras. 
from a trance, sleep, or revery. 
DIS-EN-TRANC’ED, (-en-trinst',) pp. Awakened 


DIS-EN-TRANC’ING, ppr. 
sleep, or revery. 

DIS-ERT’, a, [L. disertus.) Eloquent. 

DIS-ES POUSE’, v. t. (dis and espouse.] To sep- 
arate after espousal or plighted faith ; to divorce. 

Milton. 

DIS-ES-POUS/ED, pp. Separated after espousal ; re- 

leased from obligation to marry. : 


Arousing from a trance, 


DIS 


faith. = 
DIS-ES-TAB’LISH, v. t. To remove from establish- 


ment. ", 
DIS-ES-TEEM’, n, {dis and esteem.] Want of es- 
teem ; slight dislike; disregard. It expresses less 
than hatred or contempt. Locke. 
DIS-ES-TEEM’, v. t. To dislike in a moderate de- 
gree; to consider with disregard, disapprobation, 
dislike, or slight contempt ; to slight. 


But if this sacred gift you disesteem, 


DIS-ES-TEEM’ED, pp. Disliked ; slighted. 
DIS-ES-TEEM/ING, ppr. Disliking ; slighting. 
DIS-ES-TI-MA'TION, n._Disesteem; bad repute. 
DIS-EX/ER-CISE, v. t. To deprive of exercise. [4 
bad word. Milton, 
DIS-FAN‘CY, v.t. To dislike. [Not used.] 
Hammond. 

DIS-FA'VOR, n. [dis and favor.]_ Dislike; slight 

displeasure; discountenance; unfavorable regurd ; 
disesteem; as, the conduct of the minister incurred 
the disfavor of his sovereign. 

2. A state of unacceptableness ; a state in which 
one is not esteemed or favored, or not patronized, 
promoted, or befriended; as, to be in disfavor at 
court. 

3. An ill or disobliging act; as, no generous man 
will do a disfavor to the meanest of his species. 

DIsS-FA'VOR, v. t. To discountenance ; to withdraw 
os withhold from one, kindnéss, friendship, or sup- 
port; tocheck or oppose by disapprobation; as, let 
the man be countenanced or disfavored, according to 
his merits. 

DIS-FA’VOR-ED, pp. 
vored. 

DIS-FA’VOR-ER, x. One who discountenances, 

DIS-FA'VOR-ING, ppr. Discountenancing. [Bacon. 

DIS-FEA’/TURE, (-feet'yur,) v. t. To deprive of fea- 
tures ; to disfigure, 

DIS-FIG-U-RA*TION, 2. [See Disricurs.] The 
act of disfiguring, or marring external form. 

2. The state of being disfigured ; some degree of 
deformity. 

DIS-FIG’/URE, (-fig'yur,) v.t [disand figure.) To 
change to a worse form; to mar external figure; to 
impair shape’Or form, and render it less perfect and 
beautiful; as, the loss of a limb disfigures the body. 

2. ‘To mar; to impair; toinjure beauty, symmetry, 
or excellence, Z 

DIS-FIG'UR-ED, (dis-fig'yurd,) pp. ora. Changed to 
a worse form ; impaired in furm or appearance. 

DIS-FIG/URE-MENT, 2. Change of external furm 
to the worse ; defacement of beauty. 

Milton, 

DIS-FIGUR-ER, (-fig'yur-er,) x, One 
ures. 

DIS-FIG/UR-ING, ppr. 
impairing the beauty of fori. 

DIS-FOR'EST. See Disarrorest. 

DIS-FRAN/CHIGSE, (-chiz,) 0. t. [dis and franchise.) 
To deprive of the rights and privileges of a free citi- 
zen; to deprive of chartered rights and immunities ; 
to deprive uf any franchise, as of the right of voting 
in elections, &c, lackstone. 

DIS-FRAN’CHIS-ED, (dis-fran'chizd,) pp. ora. De- 
prived of the rights and privileges of a free citizen, 
or of some particular franchise. 

DIS-FRAN/CHISE-MENT, (dis-fran’chiz-ment,) 1. 
The act of. disfranchising, or depriving of the privi- 
leges of a free citizen, or of some particular immu- 


nity. 
DIS-FRAN’CHIS-ING, ppr. Depriving of the privi- 
leges of a free citizen, or of some particular immu- 


nity. 

DIS-FRI/AR, ».t. [disand friar.] To deprive of the 
state of a friar. [JVot used.) Sandys. 
DIS-FUR/NISH, v. t.: [dis and furnish.) To deprive 

of furniture ;. to strip of apparatus, habiliments, or 
equipage. Shek, Knolles. 
DIS-FUR/NISH-ED, (-fur'nisht,) pp. Deprived of 
furniture ; stripped of apparatus. 
DIS-FUR'NISH-ING, ppr. Depriving of furniture or 
apparatus. 

DIS-GAL'LANT, v. t. To deprive of gallantry. [Vot 
used. B. Jonson. 
DIS-GAR'NISH, v. t. [dis and garnish.] To divest 

of garniture or ornaments. : 
2. To deprive of a ghrrison, guns, and military ap- 
paratus ; to degarnish, 7 
DIS-GAR’RI-SON, v.t. To deprive of a garrison. 
Hewyt 
DIS-GAR’RI-SON-ED, pp. Deprived of a garrison, 
DIS-GAR/RI-SON-ING, ppr. Deprived of a garrison. 
DIS-GAV’EL, v, t. [See Gavevkinp.] To take 
away the tenure of gavelkind. lackstone, 
DIS-GAV'EL-ED, pp. Deprived of the tenure by 


Denham, 


Discountenanced; not fa- 


Suckling. 
who distig- 


gavelkind, ; 
DIS-GAV'EL-ING, ppr. Taking away tenure by 
avelkind. Blackstone, 


gi 

DIS-GLO/RI-FY, v. t. [dis and glorify.) To deprive 
of glory, to treat with indignity. The participle dis- 
gieree is used by Milton; but the word is little 
used. 


Injuring the form or shape FA 


DIS 


a ee 
DIS-ES-POUS'ING, ppr. Separating after plighted | DIS-GORGE’, (dis-gorj’,) v. & [Fr.degorger; de, dis, 


and gorges the thraat. 

1. To eject or discharge from the stomach, throat, 
or mouth ; to vomit. 

2. Tu throw out with violence; to discharge vio- 
lently or in great quantities from a confined place. 
Thus, volcanoes are said to disyorge streams of burn- 
ing lava, ashes, and stones, Milton’s infernal rivers 
gure their streams intu a burning luke. 

. Fig. To yield up or give tack what had been 
seized upon as one’s own ; as, to disgorge his ill- 
gotten gains. 

DIS-GORG’ED, pp. Ejected; discharged from the 
stomach or mouth ; thrown out with violence and in 
great quantities. t 

DIS-GORGE/MENT, (dis-gorj/ment,) x. The act of 
disgorging ; a vomiting. Halt 

DIS-GORG/ING, ppr. Discharging from the throat 
or mouth ; vomiting; ejecting with violence and in 
great quantities. 

DIS-GOS’PEL, v. é. - [dis and gospel.) To differ from 
the precepts of the gospel. [JVol used.) — Milton. 
DIS-GRACE’, x. [dis and gruce.] A state of being 
out of favor ; disfavor; disestcein ; as, the minister 

retired from court in disgrace. 

2. State of ignominy ; dishonor, shame. 

3. Cause of shame; as, to turn the back to the 
enemy is a foul disgrace ; every vice is a disgrace to 
a rational being. 

4. Act of unkindness. [WVot used.] Sidney. 

DIS-GRACE’, v. t. ‘To put out uf favor ; as, the min 
ister was disgraced, ; 

2. To bring a reproach on; to dishonor; as an 
agent. Men ure aptto take pleasure in disgracing an 
enemy and his performances. : 

3. To bring to shame ; to dishonor ; to sink in es- 
timation ; as q cause; as, men often boast of actions 
which disgrace them., 

DIS-GRAC’ED, (dis-grast’,) pp. ora. Put outof favor ; 
brought under reproach; dishonored. — - 

DIS-GRACE’FUL, a. Shameful; reproachful; dis- 
honorable; procuring shame; aie reputation, 
Cowardice is disyraceful to a soldier. Intemperance 
and profaneness are disgraceful to a man, but more 
disgraceful to a woman. 

DIS-GRACE’FUL-LY, adv, With disgrace. 

The senate have cast you forth disgracefully. B. Jonson. 


2. Shamefully ; reproachfully ; ignominiously ; in 
a disgraceful manner ; as, the troops fled disgrace- 


fully. 

DIS-GRACE’FUL-NESS, a. Ignominy ; shameful- 
ness. 

DIS-GRA/CER, n. One who disgraces; one who ex- 
poses to disgrace; one who brings into dixgrace, 
shame, or contempt. 

DIS-GRA/CING, ppr. 


oring. 
pIs-Gha‘clous, a. (dis and gracious.) Ungracious; 
unpleasing. Shak. 
DIS-GRA DEY, v.¢. Our old word for Decrane. 
DIS'GRE-GATE, v. t. To separate; to disperse. [Lit 
tle used.) ure. 
DIS-GUISE’, (dis-gize’,) v.t. (Fr. degniser; de, dis, 
and guise, manner.} 

1. To conceal by an unusual habit or mask. Men 
sometimes disguise themselves for the purpose of 
committing crimes without danger of detection. 
They disguise their fares in a masquerade. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance ; to cloak 
by a false show, by false language, or on artificial 
manner ; as, to disguise anger, sentiments, or in- 
tentions. 

3. To disfigure ; to alter the form, and exhibit an 
unusual appearance. 

They saw the fuces, whi.» too well they knew, 

Though then disguised in death. Dryden, 

4. To disfigure or deform by liquor; to intoxicate, 

DIS-GUISE’, n. A coynterfeit habit; a dress intend- 
ed to conceal the person who wears it. By the laws 
of England, persons doing unlawful acts in disguise, 
are subjected to heavy penalties, and, in some cuses, 
declared felons. 

2. A false appearance ; a counterfeit show ; an ar- 
tificial or assumed appearance intended to deceive 
the beholder. A treacherous design is often con- 
cealed under the disguise of great candor. 

3. Change of manner by drink ; intoxication. 

DIS-GUIS/ED, (dis-gizd’,) pp. or a2, Concealed by a 
counterfeit habit or appearance ; iDtoxicated. 

DIS-GUISE/MENT, nz, Dress of concealment; false 
appearance. 

DIS-GUIS/ER, (dis-giz’er,) 2. 
himself or another.’ 

2, He or that which disfigures. 

DIS-GUIS’ING, ppr. Concealing by acounterfeit dress, 
or by a false show ; intoxicating. 

DIS-GUIS'/ING, n, The act of giving a false ap 
pearance. 

2. Theatrical mummery, or masking. 


Bringing reproach on; dishon- 


One who disguises 


DIS-GUST’, n, [Fr. degotit; de, dis, and got, taste, 
L. gustus. 
1. Disrelish ; distaste ; aversion to the taste of food 


or drink ; an unpleasant sensation excited jn the or- 
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DIS 


gans of taste by something disagreeable, and, when |, 


extreme, producing loathing or natsea. 

2. Dislike ; aversion; an unpleasant sensation in 
the mind, excited by something offénsive in the man- 
ners, conduct, language, or opinions of others. Thus, 
obscenity in language, and clownishness in beliavior, 
excite dis, ae 

DIS-GUST’, v.& -To excite aversion ‘n the stomach ; 

to offend the taste. ' 

2. To displease ; to offend the’mind or moral taste ; 

with at or with ; as, to be disgusted at foppery, or with 
-vulgar manners. To disgust from is unusual and 
hardly legitimate. elegy 

DIS-GUST’ED, pp. Displeased ; offended. 

DIS-GUST’FUL, a. Offensive to the taste ; nauseous ; 
exciting aversiou in the natural or moral taste. __ 

DIS-GUST'ING, ppr.. Provoking aversion ; offending 
the taste. 


ie . ‘ 
2. a. Provoking dislike ; odious ; hateful ; as, dis- 


usting servility. ; : 
DIS-GUST/ING-LY, adv. In a manner to give dis- 

gust. : Swinburne, | 
DISH, x. [Sax. disc, a dish, and dizas, dishes; L. dis- 


cus; Gr. dicxos;-Fr. disque; Arm, disg ; W. disgyl; 
Bp. It. disco. It is the sane word as disk and desk, 
a Fig to signify something flat, plain, or ex- 
tended. 
1. A broad, open vessel, made of various materia] 
used for serving up meat and various kinds of ft 
at the table. It is sometimes used for a deep, hollow 
vessel fur liquors. Addison. Milton. 
2. The meat or provisions served in a dish.’ Hence, 
@ny particular kind of food. 


I have here a dish of doves, Shak, 


We say, a dish of veal or Venison; a cold dish; a 
warm dish; a delicious dish, 
3. Among miners, a trough in which ore is meas- 
ured, about 28 inches long, 4 deep, and 6 sslga 
neye. 
DISH, »,¢, To put in a dish ; as, the meat is all dished, 
and ready for the table. 
DISH’-C€LOTH, )2. A cloth used for washing and 
DISH’-€LOUT. Wiping dishes. Swift. 
DISH’-WASH-ER, (-wosh’er,) x. The name of a 
bird, the mergus, Johnson. 


DISH’-WA-TER, x. Water in which dishes are} 


washed. 
DIS-HA-BIL/I-TATE, v. t. To disqualify. 
DIS-HA-BILLE’, (dis-a-bil’,) rn. [Fr. deshabillé ; des 
and habiiler, to dress. See Hasit.] ’ 

Ap undress ; a loose, negligent dress for the morn- 
ing. But see Dessasriie, the French and more cor- 
rect orthography. , , 

Dryden uses the word as a participle, “ Queens are 
not to be too negligently dressed or dishabille.” In 
this use he is not followed. 


DIS-HAB/IT, v. t. To drive from a habitation. [ot 
in eee Shak, 
DIS-HAR-MO’/NI-OUS, a Incongruous. (See Un- 


NK Hallywell, 

DIS-HAR’MO-NY, 2. [dis and harmony.] Want of 
harmony ; discord ; incongruity. [ot used.) 

DIS-HEART’EN, (dis-hart/n,) v.t. [dis and heart.] 

To discourage ; to deprive of courage ; to depress 

the spirits ; to deject; to impress with fear ; as, it is 
weakness f0 be disheartened by small obstacles. 

DIS-HEART’EN-ED, (dis-hart'nd,) pp. or u. Discour- 
aged ; depressed in spirits ; cast down. 

DIS-HEART’ EN-ING, (dis-hart'n-ing,) ppr. or a. Dis- 
couraging ; depressing the spirits. 

DISH’ED, (disht,) pp. Put in a dish or dishes. 
DIS-HEIR’, (diz-are’,) v. . To debar from inheriting. 
Not in use, Dryden. 
DIS-HER/I-SON, n, (See Disnenit.] The act of dis- 

inheriting, or cutting off from inheritance. Bp. Hall, 
DIS-HER/IT, v, & ([Fr. desheriter; des, dis, and he- 
riter; Arm. diserita; It. diseredare; Sp. dcesheredar. 
See ions 
To disinherit ; to cut off from the possession or en- 
Joyment of an inheritance. [See Disinnerit, which 
is more generally used. ] 

DIS-HER’‘IT-ANCE, n. The state of disheriting, or 
of being disinherited, — Beaum. 
DIS-HER’IT-ED, pp. Cut off from an inheritance or 

“ hereditary succession. 

DIS-HER/IT-LNG, ppr.° Cutting off from an inherit- 
ance. ~ Spenser. 
DI-SHEV'EL, (de-shev'l,) v.t. [Fr. decheveler ; de, 
a and cheveu, hair, cheveli:, hairy, L. capillus. Class 
‘© spread the hair loosely ; to suffer the hair of the 

head to hang negligently, and to flow without con- 
finement ; used chiefly in the passive participle. 
DI-SHEV’EL, v. i. To spread in disorder. Herbert. 
DI-SHEV’EL-ED, (de-shev'Id,) pp. or a. Hanging 
‘loosely and negligently without confinement; flow- 
ing in disorder; as, disheneled locks. 
DI-SHEV’EL-ING, ppr. Spreading loosely. 
DISH'ING, ppr. [See Disu.] Putting iu a dish or 
. dishes, | 
2, a. Concave ; having the hollow form of a dish. 
Mortimer.” 


DIS-HON’EST, (diz-on/est,)\a. [dis and honest.] Void 


DIS 


of honesty ; destitute of probity, integrity, or good 
faith ; faithless; fraudulent; knavish, having or 
exercising a disposition to deceive, cheat, and -de- 
fraud ; applied to persons; as,a dishonest nan. °° 
2. Proceeding from fraud, or markéd by tt; fraud-. 
ulent; knavish ; as, a dishonest transaction. ~ ~ -| 
3. Disgraced ; dishonored ; from the seuge tn Latin, 
Dishonest with lopped arms the youth appears. ‘ 
4. Disgraceful ; ignomiious ; from the Latin sense. 
* Inglorious triumphs and dishonest scars, Pope. 
5. Unchaste ; lewd,. 20 Shak. 
DIS-HON/EST-LY, (diz-on/est-ly,) adv. . Ina dishon- 
est manner ; without good faith, probity, or integrity ; 
‘with fraudulent views; Knavishly. |, ‘ Shak. .-. 
.  2-Lewdly ; unchastely. Ecclestasticus. 
DIS-HON’ES-TY, (diz-on te n. Want of probity, 
or integrity in principle ; faithlessness ; a disposition 
to cheat or defraud, or to deceive and betray ; applied 
to persens. ; ase Me 
2. Violation of trust or of justice; fraud; treach- 
ery ; any deviation from probity or integrity ; applied 


acts, 4 Caer ‘ 
3. Unchastity ; incontinence ; lewdness. ' Shak. . 
4. Deceit; wickedness; shame. oi Wi aos 
DIS-HON/OR, (diz-on'or,) x. heed and konor.] Ee- 
proach ; disgrace ; ignominy ; shame ; whatever con- 
stitutes a stain or blemish on the reputation. 
It was not nicet for us to see the king’s dishonor. —< Ezm tv. 


It may express less than ignominy and infamy. 
DIS-HON'OR, v. t. To disgrace ; to bring epronsl or 
shame on ; to stain the character of ; to lessen repu- 
tation. The duelist dishonors himself to maintain 
his honor. The impunity of the crimes of great 
men dishonors the administration of the laws. 
2. To treat with indignity. “2; 


Dryden. }. 
3. To vialate the chastity of ; to debauch. Dryden. 


4. To refuse or decline to accept or pay ; as, to. dis- 
honor a bill of exchange. < ’ 
DIS-HON’OR-A-BLE, (diz-on/or-a-bl,) a. Shameful ; 
reproachful ; base ; vile ; bringing shame on ; ‘stain- 
ing the character, and lessening reputation. Every 
act of meanness and every vice is dishonorable. © 
2. Destitute of honor; as, a dishonorable man. 
3. In a state of neglect or disesteem. 
He that ia dishonorable in riches, how much more in poverty !— 
i j cclesiasticus, 
DIS-HON’OR-A-BLY, adv, Reproachfully ; in a dis- 
honorable manner. / ‘ 


DIS-HON’OR-A-RY, (diz-on’or-t-ry,) a. Bringing dis- |' 


honor on ; tending to disgrace ; lessening reputation. 
: ' Holmes. 
DIS-HON’OR-ED, pp. Disgraced ; brought into disre- 


tC 
pis-HON/OR-ER, n. One who dishonors or dis- 
graces ; one who treats another with indignity. 


. Milton. 

DIS-HON’OR-ING, ppr. Disgracing; bringing into 
disrepute ; treating with indignity. : 

DIS-HORN’, v. t, [dis and horn.] To deprive of 
horns. Shak, 

DIS-HORN’ED, (-hornd,) pp. Stripped of horns. 

DIS-HORN'ING, pyr. Depriving of horns. 

DIS-HO/MOR, xn. (dis and humor.j] Peevishness ; ill 
humor. Spectator, 

DIS-IM-PARK’, v. t. [dis, wn, and park.} ‘To free 
from the barriers of a park ; to free from restraints 
or seclusion. [ Little used. Spectutor. 

DIS-IM-PROVE'MENT, a. [dis and wnprovement.} 
Reduction froin a better to a worse state ; the con- 
trary to improvement or melioration; as, the disim- 
provement of the earth, [Little used.] 

: s 4 Norris. Swift. 

DIS-IN-CAR'CER-ATE, v. t. [dis and incarcerate.} 
To liberate from prison; to set free from confine- 
ment. [NVot much used. Harvey. 

DIS-IN-€LIN-A‘TION, n. [dis and inclination.] Want 
of inclination ; want of propensity, desire, or affec- 
tion ; slight dislike ; aversion ; expressing less than 
hate. 

isappointment gave him a disincli: nto fair sex. 
Disappointment gave him a disinclination to the Jeehae 

DIS-IN-ELINE’, v. t. [dis and incline.] To excite 
dislike or slight aversion; to make disaffected ; to 
alienate from. His timidity disinclined him from 
such an arduous enterprise. OF 5 

DIS-IN-CLUN’ED, pp. or a. Not inclined ; averse. 

DIS-IN-E€LIN/ING, ppr. Exciting dislike or slight 
aversion. 

Dis-IN-€LOSE’, v. t, [dis and inclose.}] To open an 
inelosure ; to throw open what has been inclosed ; 
to dispark. 

DIS-IN-€OR’/PO-RATE, v. t. To deprive of corporate 
powes ; to disunite a corporate body, or an estab- 
ished society. : Hume. 

2. To detach or separate from a corporation or so- 
i Bacon, 


ciety. 
DIS-IN-€OR'PO-RA-TED, pp. Deprived-of corporate 


powers. : 

DIS-{N-€OR’/PO-RA-TING, pp?. Depriying of corpo- 
rate powers. ; 

DIS-IN-COR-PO-RA'TION, x. Deprivation of. the 
rights and privileges of a corporation. _Warton. 


| DISIN-FEET’, v. t [dis and infect. 


|<. 9. The state of bel 


DIS 


‘To cleanse 
from infection ; to purify from contagious matter.” 
DIS-IN-FECI’ANT, rn. An agent for removing the 
‘causes af infection. as chiprine.- ~ Covley. 
DIS-LN-FE€T ED, pp.or a; Cleansed from infection, 
DIS-IN-FEE€T'LNG, ppr. or a. Pyrifying froin infec- 


tion.” i tk eae 
DfS-IN-FE€/TION,: (-in-fek/shun,) n.  Puri‘cation 
from infecting matter. ~ ue Med. Repos. 
DIB-IN-GE-N VI-TY,; n, [dis and ingenuity.) Mean- 
‘Sness of artifice ; unfairness ; disingentiousness ; 
want of candor. - et Clarendon: 
(This. word is little uséd, or not at all, in the sense 
there explained. See [ncenuity. We now use, in 
“liew of it ta Niele baat Rt 
DIS-IN-GEN’U-OUS, a. [dis and egenuous.] Unfair ; 
not-open, frank, and candid; meanly artful ; ilib-. 
eral ; applied to persons. . ‘ . :é* BS. 
* 2. Unfair ; neanly artful ; unbecoming true honor 
and dighity ; as, disingenuous conduct; disingenuous 
echemes. - = SM eee eee ae 
DISAN-GEN’U-OUS-LY, adv. Ina disingenuous man- 


, her; unfairly ; not openty and candidly ; with secret 


management. ap aes h, 
DIS-IN-GEN’U-OUS-_NESS, rn. Unfairness; want of. 
candor; low craft; as, the disingenuousness of a 
' man, or of his mind. i er 
* 2 Characterized by unfaimess, as eonduct or prac- 
DIS-IN-HAB/IT-ED, pp. Deprived of inhabitants. 
DIS-IN-HER'I-8ON, n. [dis and inherit.] The act of 
‘ cutting off from hereditary succession; the act of 
{-disinheriting. : -- Bacon, ,Claréndon. 
disinherited. Taylor. 
DIS-IN-HER'IT, v..t. [dis and inherit.) ‘To cut off 
from hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance 5 
to prevent, as.an heir, from coming into possession of 
any property or right, which, by law or custom, 
would devolve on him in the course of descent. A 
father sometimes disinherits his children by will. In 
England, the crown is descendible to the eldest son 
who can not be disinherited by the will of his father. 
DIS-{N-HER/IT-ED, pp. or a. Cut off from an inher, 


itance. 
DIS-IN-HER'IT-ING, ppr. 
tary estate or right., - . 
DIS-IN-HOME’, v. t. To disinter. 
DIS-IN/TE-GRA-BLE, a. [dis and integer.] That 
may be separated into integrant parts ; capable of 
disintegration. 5 ae J 
Argillu-calcite is readily disintegrable by éxposure to the atmde- 
phere. S ei Kirwan, 
DIS-IN’/TE-GRATE, v. t. . se and integer.) To sep- 
arate the integrant parts of. 
Mazrlites are not disintegrated by exposure to the atmosphere, af 
least in six years. a Kirwan. 
DIS-IN'/TE-GRA-TED, pp. Separated into integrant 
parts without chemical action. 2 . 
DIS-IN'TE-GRA-TING, ppr. . Separating into “inte« 
grant parts.’ a, eS , : . 
DIS-IN-TE-GRA'TION, 2, The act of separating 
integrant parts of a substance, as distinguished from 
decomposition, or the separation of constituent parts. 
f Kirwan, 
DIS-IN-TER’, v. t. [dis and inter.] To take out of a 
grave, or out of the earth; as, to disinter a dead body 
that is buried. " F : < ; 
2. To take out, as from a grave; to bring from ob- 
scurity into view; " 
The philosopher—may be concealed in a plebeian, which @ 
proper education might have disinterred. . { Unusual, 


S t 3 if , . ‘ 
DIS-[N’/TER-EST, n. [dis and interest.] What ig 
contrary to the interest or advantage; disadvantage } 
jnjury. (Little used, or not at all.) . Glanville, 
2. Indifference to profit; want of regard to private 
advantage. ; z ve Johnson. 
DIS-IN‘T'ER-EST, v. t. To disengage from private 
interest or personal advantage. {Little used.} 
. . : Feltham. 
DIS-IN’/TER-EST-ED, a, Uninterested ; indifferent ; 
free from self-interest ; having no separate persona} 
interest or private advantage in a question or affair, 
It is iniportant thata judge should be perfectly disin- 
terésted. 3 
2. Not influenced or dictated by private advan- 
tage ; as, a disinterested decision. Te te 
[This word is more generally used than Uninter- 


Depriving of an heredi- 


i. 


ESTED, ] 7 ; 
DIS-{N’/TER-EST-ED-LY, adv In @ disinterested 


manner. ; . 4 
DIS-iN'TER-EST-ED-NESS, n. The state or quality 
of having no separate personal interest or private 
advantage in a quéstion or event ; freedom from bias 
or prejudice, on account of private interest ; indiffer- 
ence. Rrotoi. 
DIS-IN/TER-EST-ING; a,, Uninteresting. 
The latter is the word now used.) s $ 
DIS-iN-TER/MENT, a. The act of disinterring, or 
taking ont of the earth. , ' 
DIS-LN-TER/RED, (dis-in-turd’,) pp. Taken out of 
the earth or grave. : 
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DIS’ YER/RING, pr. Taking out of the earth, oF 
out of a grave. ~ 

DIs- IN-THRAL L’, (dis-in-thraw!’,) v te [dis and in- 

i. thrall.) To liberate from slavery, bondage, or servi- 
tude; to free ur rescue from hy ages So: 

DIS- IN-THRALL'ED, pp. Set free from bondage. ._ 

DIS-IN- THRALLIING, Ppr. Delivering from slavery 
or servitude. 

DIS-IN-THRALL'/MENT, n, ‘ Liberation from bop- 
dage ; emancipation from slavery. - Nott. 
DIS- iN. URE’, v. t. [dis and inure.) To deprive of 
familiarity or custom. - “Milton. 

DIS-IN-UR’/ED ates Deprived of familiar custom. 
DIS-IN-VAL-ID/L-TY, n. Want of validity. 
DIS-IN-VITE’, v. t. To recall an invitation. Finett, 
DIS-IN-VIT/ING, ppr, Retracting an invitation. 
DIS-IN-VOLVE’, (dis:in-volv’,) v. t. [dis and in- 
volve.| To uncover ; to unfold or unroll ; to disen- 
~ tangle. More. 
DIs- {N-VOLV'ED, a Unfolded ; disentangled. 
DIS-IN-VOLV'ING, ppr. Freeing from entanglement, 
DIS-JE€’/TION, n. Act of overthrowing or dissipating. 
DIS-JOIN’, v. te [dis and join.}, Fo part; to disunite ; 
to separate ; to sunder. 
DIS-JOIN’ ED, pp. OF a. Disunited ; separated, 
DIS-JOIN'ING, ppr. Disuniting ; severing. 
DISJOINT’, v. t [dis ond joint.]: To separate a 
joint ; to separate parts united by joints; as, to dis- 
joint the limbs ; to disjoint bones; to digoint a fowl 
In carving. .- 
- 2 To put out of joint ; to force out of its Becket; 
to dislocate, 

3. To separate at junctures ; - break at the part 
where things are united by pclae ties as, disjointed | 
columns. 

4, To break in pieces ;. to separate ‘united parts ; 
= to disjoint an edifice } the disjointed parts of a 
ship. 

5. To break the natural order and relations of a 
thing ; to make incgherent; as, a disjointed nese 

DIS-JOINT’, o i. To fall in pieces. Shak, 


DIS. JOINT’, Disjointed. Shak. 


DISJOINTED, pp pp. o1 a Separated at the joints; |: 


parted limb from limb ; carved ; put out of joint ; not 
coherent. 
DIS JOLNT’ED-NESS, n. State of being disjointed. 
DISJOINI’ING, ppr. Separating joints ; disjoining 
limb from limb ; breaking at the seams or junctures 5 3 
Ina divided state, 


rendering incoherent. 
DIS-JOINT’LY, adv, Sandys. { 
DIS-JU-DL-€a'TION, n. [L. dijudicatio.] 
udgment ; determination. [Wot wsed.] Boyle. 
DIS: -SUNET’, a. : [L. disjunctus, disjungo; dig and 
jungo, to join.] 
Disjoined ; 5 pardted. 
DIS JUNE/TION. n. [L. disjunctio.] 
The act of ieoniaes disunion ;, separation ; a, 
parting ; as, the disjunction of soul and body. 
DISJUNCT'IVE, a. Separating; disjoining. 

2. Incapable of union. [ Unusual. Grew. 

3. In grammar, a disjunctive conjunction or con- 
nective is a word which unites sentences or the parts 
of discourse in construction, but disjoins the sense, 
noting an alternative or opposition ; as, I love him, 
or I fear him; I neither love him, nor fear him. 

4. In logic, a disjunctive proposition, is one in which 
the parts are opposed to each other, by means of dis- 
junctives 3 AS, w ts either day or night. 

A disjunctive syllogism, is when the major proposi- 
tion is disjunctive; as, the earth moves in.a circle, or an 
ellipsis ; but it does not move in a circle, therefore it 
tnoves in an ellipsis. Watts. 

DIS-JUNET/IVE, 2, A word that disfoins ; as or, 
nor, neither. — - 

DIS-JUNET/IVE-LY, adv, 
separately. 

K,n. [L, discus. See Drses and Disk. ] 

1. The face or visible projection of a celestial body, 
usually predicated of the sun, moon, or planets; but 
the stars lave a'so apparent disks. D. Olmsted. 
2. A quoit; a piece of stone, iron, or copper, in- 
clining to an oval figure, which the ancients hurled 
by the help of a leathern’ thong tied round the per- 
on’s hand, and put through a hole in the middle, 


Some whirl the disk and some the javelin dart. Pope. 


3. In botany, the whole suiface of a leaf; the cen- 
tral part of a radiate compound flower. “Martyn. 
A term applied to certain fyadies or projections sit- 
lated between the base of the stamens and the base 
of the ovary, but forming part with neither. Lindley. 
DIS-KIND/NESS, n. [dis and kindness.) Want of 
Kindness ; unkindness ; want of affection. 
2. I tun 5 aj injury ; detriment. Woodward. 
DIS-LIKE [dis and lik&]  Disapprobation ; dis- 
seadinahion Pualepieania aversion; a moderate de- 
gree of hatred. A man shows his dislike to measures 
which he disapproves, to a proposal which he is dis- 
znclined to accept, and to food which he does not 
hig All wise and good men manifest their dislike 
>to foliy, 4 ! 
2. Discord ; Wissmeoment! “Tot a in use.) Fairfar. 
DIS-LIKE’, v. t. ‘To disapprove ; to regard with some 
aversion * or ule adab We dislike proceedings 
eS er ee 


In a disjunctive manner 5 


‘| DIS-LIMB’, (dis-lim’,) D. be 


DIS 


which we deen wrong; we dislike persons of evil 
habits; we dislike whatever gives us pain. 
2. To disrelish ; to regard with some disgust; as, 
to tiie particular kinds of food. ‘ 
DIS-LIK’ ED, (dis-kt!,) pp. Disapproved ; disrelished. 


DIS-LIKE/FUL, a. Dishiking ; disaffected, [Not 
used. Spenser. 
DIS-LIK'EN, (dis-tik’n,) v.¢. To make aunties Shak, 


DIS-LIK! EN- D, pp. Made unlike. 
DIS-LIKE/NESS, n. [dis and likeness.] Undkeness 
want of resemblance ; dissimilitude. Locke. 
DiIS-LIK’ER, zn. One who disapproves or disrelishes, 

DIS-LIK’ ING, ppr. ppr. Remit ee disrelishing. 
re tear the limbs Por 


ict, 
DIS-LIMB’ED, (-limd’,) pp: Torn limb from limb. 


DIS-LIMN’, dis-lim’,) vt, Tostrike out ofa nie: 
BS ho in usds Shak. 
'LO-€ATE, a. Dislocated. Montgomery. 


DIS'LO-CATE? vt. [dis and locate, L. locus, place ; 
Fr. disloquer ; Ut. dislocare.} 

To displace ; to put out of its proper place ; partic- 
ularly, to put out of joint; to disjoint; to move a 
bone from its socket, cavity, ot place of ‘articulation. 

DIS/LO-€4-TED, a4e ora. Removed froin its proper 

lace ; put out of joint. 

DIS/LO-€A-TING, .ppr. Putting out of its proper 
place, or out of joint. 

DIS-LO-€A'TION, n. The act of moving from its 
proper place; particularly, the act of removing or 
forcing a bone from its socket; luxation, Encyc. 

2. The state of being displaced. Burnet. 

3. A joint displaced. 

‘4. In geology, the displacement of eae of rocks, 
‘or portions of strate, from the situations which they 
Lerighiall occupied. Cyc. 

DIS-LODGE’, (dis -lodj’,) v. t= [dis and lodge.}] To 
remove or drive from a lodge ur place of rest; to 
drive from the place where a thing naturally rests oF 
inhabits. Shells, resting in the sea at a considerable 
depth, are not dislodged by storms. 

2. To drive from a plage of retirement or retreat 5 

ne dislodge a cony or a deer. 

me. To drive from any place of rest or habitation, 
or from any station ; as, to dislodge the ening: from 
their quarters, from ‘a hill or wall. 

4, To remove an army to other quarters, Shak. 
DIS-LODGE’, v.i. To go from a place of rest. Milton. 
DIs- LODGED, pp. Driven from a lodge or place of 

be ; removed from a place of habitation, or Irom 
station. 

Dis. ODG/ING, ppr. Driving ‘from a lodge, from a 
place of rest or retreat, or from any: station. 


| DIS-LOY’AL, a. [dis and loyal; Fr. deloyal; Sp. des- 


leal. 

1 “I Not true to allegiance; false to a sovereign ; 
faithless ; as, a disloyal subject. 

2. False ; perfidious ; treacherous; as, & disloyal 
knave. hak. 

3. Not true to'the marriage bed. Shak. 

4. False in love; not constant. Johnson. 

DIS-LOY’'AL-LY, ado. In a disloyal manner; with 
violation of faith or duty to’a sovereign ; faithlessly ; 
perfidionsly. 

DIS-LOY’AL-TY, x. Want of fidelity to a sovereign ; 
violation of allegiance or duty to a prince or sover- 
eign authority. » ' 

2. Want of fidelity i in love, Shak. 

DIS’MAL, a. {Iam not satisfied with the etymologies 
of this word Which I have seen. 

1, Dark; gloomy ; as, a dismal shade. 

2. Sorrowful ; dire; horrid ; melancholy ; calami- 
tous ; unfortunate ; 5 as, a dismal accident 3 3 dismal 
effects Milton. 

3. Frightful; horrible ; as, a dismal scream. 

DIs'MAL-LY, adv. Gloomily ; horribly ; ae ; 
uncomfortabl y- 

DIS/MAL-NESS, 2. Gloominess ; horror. 

DIS-MAN‘/TLE, wv. t. [dis and mantle; Fr. demanteler.) 

1. To deprive of dress; to strip; todivest South, 

2. To loose; to throw open. Shak. 

3, More generally, to deprive or strip of apparatus, 
or furniture ; to unrig ; as, to dismantle a ship. 

' 4, To deprive or strip of military furniture; as, to 
dismantle a fortress. 

5. To deprive of outworks or forts ; as, te disnan 
tle a town. 

6. To break down ; as, his nose dismantled. Dryden. 

DIS-MAN/TLED, pp. or a. _ Divested ; stripped of 
furniture ; unrigged. 

DIS-MAN'TLING, pre Stripping of dress; deprivicg 
of apparatus or furniture. 

DIS-MASK’, v. t. [dis and mask; Fr. demasquer.] 

To strip off a mask ; to uncover; to remove that 
‘which conceals, Shak. Wotton. 
DIS-MASK/ED, (dis-maskt/,) pp. Divested of a mask ; 

- stripped of covering or disguise ; uncovered. 

DISMASKING, pyr. Stripping of a mask or Cover- 


DIS-MAST", v. t [dis and mast ; Fr. demater.) 
a deprive of a mast or masts; to break and carry 


the masts from : as, a storm dismasted the ship. |’ 


DISM AST’ED, pp. Deprived of a mast or masts, 
DIS-MAST’ ING, ppr. Stripping of masts, 


= a 


DIS 


DIS-MAST’MENT, x. The act of dismasting, the 
state of being dismasted. Marshall, 
DIS-MAY’, v. t. (Sp. desmayar; Port. desmaiar; prob- 
ably formed by des and the Teutonic magan, to be 
strong or able. The sense, then, is, to deprive ot 
strength, Sp. desmayarse, to faint; i smagarst, to 

despond. 

To deprive of that strength or firmness of mind 
which constitutes courage; to discourage; to dis- 
hearten ; to sink or depress the spirits or resolution ; 
hence, to affright or terrify. 

strong, and of good coura, hot aft 
7 ates To Fe Ee ee 
DIS-MAY’, (Sp. desmayo; Port. desmaio, a swoon 
or fainting “ft 
. Fall or Joss of courage ; asinking of the spirits; de- 
pression ; dejection ; a yielding to fear; that loss of 
firmness which is effected by fear or terror ; fear im- 
pressed ; terror felt. 


And each 
In other’s countenance read his own dismay Mutory 
DIS-MAY’ED, (dis-made’,) pp. or a. Disheartencd 3 


. deprived of courage. 
DIS-MAY’ED-NESS, n. A state of being pe 
dejection of courage; dispiritedness. ates 
Een 


word, and not used. 
ull of dismay. [Obs.] Spenser. 


DIS-MAY’FUL, a. 
DIS-MAY'ING, ppr. Depriving of courage. 


DIME,” oe) n, [Fr.) A tenth part; a tithe. 
Ayliffe. 
DIS-MEM’BER, w. t. [dis and member.] To divide 


limb from limb ; to separate a member from the body ; 
to tear or cut in’ pieces ; to dilacerate ; to mutilate, 


Fowls obscene dismembered hia remains. Pope. 
2. ‘To separate a part from the main body ; to di- 
vide; to sever; as, to dismember an empite , King 
dom, or republic. Poland was dismembered ered by th 


neighbonng powers. 

DIS-MEM‘BER-ED, pp. or a. Divided member from 
member , torn or cut in pieces ; divided by the sepa- 
ration of a part from the main body. 

DIS-MEM'BER-ING, ppr. . Separating a limb or 
limbs from the body ; dividing by taking a part or 
parts from the body. 

DIS-MEM’/BER-ING, nz. Mutilation. Blackstone. 

DIS-MEM'BER-MENT, n. The act of severing & 
limb or limbs from the body ; the act of tearing or 
cutting in pieces, mutilation , the act of sévering & 
part from the main body ; division } Separation. 

He pointed out,the danger of a dismemberment of the fs 

Hist. of Poland. Encye, 

DIS-MET'TLED, a. Destitute of fire or spirit. [Vet 
much used. Lewellyn. 

DIS-MISS/, v. t. [L. dismissus, dimitto; di, ‘aisnaad 
mitto, to send ; Fr. demettre.] 

1. To send’ away ; properly, to give leave of de- 
parture , to permit to depart ; implying authority in q 
person to retain or keep. The town clerk dismissed 
the asserably. Acts xix. 

. % To discard ; to remove from office, service, or 
employment, The king dismisses his ministers ; the 
master dismisses his servant; and the employer his 
workmen. Officers are dismissed from service, and 
students from college. 

3. To send ; to dispatch. 

He dismiesed embassadors from Pekin to Tooahoo peer 

Umproper.] Encye. 

4. To send or remove from a docket; to discon-, 
tinue ; as, to dismiss a bill in chancery. 

DIS MISS/, n. Discharge ; dismission. [Not used.} 

DIS-MISS/AL, n. Dismission. 

DIS-MISS'ED, (dis-mist’,) pp. or @. Sent away, per- 
mitted to depart ; removed from coon or Sette 

ment. 

DiS-MISS'ING, ppr. Sending away ; 3 giving leave to 
depart ; removing from office or service. 

DIS-MIS’SION, (-mish’un,) 2. [L. dimissio.] 

1. The act of sending away ; leave to depart; as, 
the dismission of the grand jury 

2.-Removal from office or employment ; discharge, 
either with honor or disgrace. 

3. An act requiring departure. [vot usual,} Shak, 

4, Removal of a suit in equity. 

DIS-MISS'IVE, a. Giving dismission. 
DIS-MORT’GAGE, (dis-mor'gaje,) v. & To yao 
from mortgage. fawell, 
bis MORT’GAG- ED, pp. Redeemed from bape 
jee bh ING, ppr. Redeeming from mort- 


bis MOUNT", ». i. [dis and mount; Fr. dempater} 
&p desmontar ; It. smontare. | 
5 To alight from a horse; to descend ‘or get off, 
ts a rider from a beast; as, the officer ordered his 
tica ps to dismount. : 
Q. Pro descend from an elevation. 

DIS MOUNT’, v. t To throw or remove from a 
herse: Lo unhorse ; 3 as, the soldier dismounted his 
adversary 

2 To throw or bring ¢ down from any elevation. 


3. To throw or remove cannon - we artillery 
. from their carriages; or to break the carriage’ or 
, Wheeis, and render guns useless, 
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DIS-MOUNT’ED, pp. or a. Thrown from a horse, or 
from an elevation ; unhorsed, or removed from 
horses by order; as, dismounted troops. Applied to 

horses, it signifies unfit for service. . 
ps Thrown or removed from carriages. 

DIS-MOUNT'ING, ppr. Throwing from a horse ; 
emorsing ; removing from an elevation ; throwing 
or removing from carriages. 

DIS-NAT’U-RAL-IZE, v. t. To make alien; to de- 
‘prive of the privileges of birth. % 

DIS-NAT'U-RAL-IZ-ED, pp. Deprived of the privi- 
leges of birth. 

DIS-NA’TUR-ED, a. Deprived or destitute of natural 
- feelings; unnatural. Shak. 
DIS-O-BE/DI-ENCE, n. [dis and obedience.] Neg- 
lect or refusal to obey ; Violation of a command or 
prohibition; the omission of that which is com- 
manded to be done, or the doing of that which is 

forbid ; breach of duty prescribed by authority. 
By one man’s disobedience many were made sinners. — Rom. v. 
2. Non-compliance. 
This disobedience of the moon. Blackmore, 


DIS-O-BE/DI-ENT, a. Neglecting or refusing to 


-obey ; omitting to do what is commanded, or doing }j, 


what is prohibited; refractory; not observant of 
duty or rules prescribed by authority ; as, children 
disobedient to parents ; citizens disobedient to the laws. 
I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. — Acts xxvi. 
2. Not yielding to exciting force or power. 
Medicines used unnecessarily contribute to shorten life, by sooner 
rendering peculiar parts of the system disobedient joa Suu 
ruin, . 
DIS-O0-BE/DI-ENT-LY, adv. In a disobedient manner. 
DIS-O-BEY’, (dis-o-ba’,) v. [dis and obey.] To neg- 
lect or refuse to obey ; to omit or refuse to do what 
is commanded, or to do what is forbid ; to transgress 
or violate 4n order or injunciion. Refractory chil- 
dren disobey their parents ; men disobey their Maker 
and the laws; and we all disobey the precepts of the 
gospel. [The word is applicable both to .the command 
and to the pereon commanding. 
DIS-O-BEY’ED, (-bade,) pp. 
transgressed. 
DIS-O-BEY/ING, ppr. Omitting or refusing to obey ; 
violating ; transgressing, as authority or law. 
DIS-OB-LI-GA'TION, n. [dis and obligation.] The 
act of disobliging ; an offense ; cause of disgust. ~ 
Clarendon, 
DIS-OB/LI-GA-TO-RY, a. Releasing obligation. 
. _. Charles. 
DIS-O-BLIGE’, v. t. [dis and oblige} To do an act 
which contravenes the will or desires of another; to 
offend by an act of unkindness or incivility ; to in- 
jure in a slight degree ; a term by which offense is tep- 
derly expressed. 


‘ 


ot obeyed ; neglected ; 


My plan has given offense to comé gentlemen, whom it would: 


not be very sale to disoblige. Addison, 
2. To release from obligation, [Not used.] 
Hall, 


Bp. 
DIS-O-BLIG/ED, pp. Offended ; slightly aeijuted, 
DIS-O-BLIGE/MENT, x. The act of disobliging. 
DIS-O-BLIG/ER, n. One who disobliges. [JAfilton. 
DIS-O-BLIG/ING, ppr. Offending ; contravening the 
wishes of; injuring slightly. 
2. a. Not obliging ; not disposed to gratify the 
wishes of another ; not disposed to please ; unkind ; 
offensive ; unpleasing; unaccommodating; as, a 


disobliging coachman. 
DIS-O-BLIG/ING-LY, adv. :In a disobliging manner; 
offensively 


DIS-O-BLIG/ING-NESS, 2. Offensiveness , disposi- 
tion to displease, or want of readiness to please. 

DIS-O-PIN/ION, (-0-pin'yun,) n. Difference of opin- 
ion. [A bad word, and aot used.) © Bp. Reynolds. 

DIS-ORB'ED, a. [dis and orb.] Thrown out of the 
proper orbit ; as, a star disorbed. f eB 

DIS-OR/DER, n. [dis aud order; Fr. desordre: Sp. 
desorden; It. disordine.] ’ 

1. Want of order or regular disposition ; irregu- 
larity ; immethodical distribution ;- confusion ; a 
word of general application; as, the, troops were 
thrown into disorder: the papers are in disorder. 

2, Tumult; disturbance of the peace of society ; 
as, the city is sometimes troubled with the disorders 
of its citizens, . ; 

3. Neglect of rule ; irregularity. 

‘From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope. 

4. Breach of laws ; violation of standing rules, or 
institutions. 4 

5. Irregularity, disturbance or interruption of the 
functions of the animal economy ; disease; dis- 
temper; sickness. [See Disrasr.]. Disorder, how- 
ever, is more frequently used to express a slight 
disease. 


Ps Discomposure of the mind ; turbulence of_pas- 
ions. 
. 7. Irregularity in the functions of the brain; de- 
pecan of the intellect or reason. 
DIS-OR'DER, v. t. To break order; to, derange; to 
‘disturb any regular disposition or arrangement of 


-things ; to put out of method, to throw into confu- |: 


DIS 


DIS 


- sion; to confuse ; applicuble to every thing susceptible | DIS-PAN'SION, (-shun,) n. 'The act of spreading we 


displaying. [Not in use. 


order. ' A 
2. To disturb or interrupt the natural functioris } DIS-PAR'A-DIS-ED, (-par‘a-dist,) a. [dis and para- 


of the animal economy ; tu produce sickness or in- 
disposition ; as, to disurder the head or stomach. 

3. To discompose or disturb the mind ; to ruffle. 

4, To disturb the regular operations of reason ; to 
derange ; as, the man’s reason is disérdered. 

5. To depose from holy orders. _[ Unusual.] 

DIS-OR’/DER-ED, pp. Put out of order; deranged; 

disturbed; discomposed ; confused ; sick; indis- 


posed. 
DIS-OR/DER-ED, a. Disorderly ; irregular; vicious ; 
loose ; unrestrained in behavior. a Shak. 
DIS-GR’DER-ED-NESS, xn. A state of disorder or 
irfegularity ; confusion. - 
DIS-OR/DER-ING, ppr. Putting out of order; dis- 
turbing the arrangement of ; discomposing. ~ 
DIS-OR/DER-LLNESS, n. State of being disorderly. 
DIS-OR/DER-LY, a. Confused; immethodical,; ir- 
“regular; being without proper order or disposition ; 
as, the books and papers are in a disorderly state. 

2. Tumultious ; irregular; as, the disorderly mo- 
tions of the spirits, 

3. Lawjess ; contrary to law; Violating or dis- 
posed to violate law and good order; as, disorderly 
people ; raeeeats | assemblies. 

4. Inclined fo break loose from restraint; unruly ; 
as, disorderly cattle. 


y 
DIS-OR’DER-LY, ado. Without order, rule, or method ; 


irregularly ; confusedly ; in a disorderly manner. 
Savages fighting disorderly with stones, Ralegh. 
2. In amanner violating law and good order; ina 
manner contrary to rules or established institutions. 
Withdraw from every brother that walketh disorderly. —2 
Thess. iii. 


DIS-OR'DI-NATE, a. Disorderly ; living irregularly. 

DIS-OR’/DI-NATE-LY, adv. Inordinately ; irregular- 
ly ; viciously. ¥ é 

DIS-OR-GAN-I-ZA'/TION, n. [See Disoncanizr.] 
The act of disorganizing; the act of destroying 
organic structure, or connected system ; the act of 
destroying order. 


|-. 2 The state of being disorganized. We speak of |- 


the disorganization of the body, or of government, or 
. of society, or ofan army. 
DIS-OR’GAN-IZE, v. t See 
Orcan.] : 

To break or destroy organic structure or connected 
system ; to dissolve regular system or union of parts ; 
as, to disorganize a government or society ; to disor 

ganéze an army. 

Every uccount of the settlement ef Plymouth mentions the con- 

duct of Lyford who attempted to disorganize the church. 


idis and organize. 


Eliot’s Biog. Dict. . - 


DIS-OR/GAN-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Reduced to disorder ; 
being in a confused state. 

DIS-OR’GAN-iZ-ER, n. One who disorganizes ; one 
who destroys or attempts to interrupt regular order 
or system ; one who introduces disorder and con- 


- fusion. 

DIS-OR’/GAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Destroying regular and 
connected system ; throwing into confusion. 

2. a, Disposed or tending to disorganize; as, a 
disorganizing spirit. F 4 i 

DIS-6/RL-ENT-A-TED, a. Turned from the east; 
turned from the right direction. 

DIS-OWN’, v. t. [dis and own.] To deny; not to 
own; to refuse to acknowledge as belonging to 
one’s self. A parent can hardly disown his child. 
An author will sometimes disown his writings. 

2. To deny ; not to allow. 
E To disown a brother’s better claim. Dryden, 

DIS-GWN’'ED, pp. or a. Not owned; not acknowl- 
edged as one’s own; denied ; disallowed. 

DIS-OWN'ING, ppr. Not owning; denying; dis- 

DIS-OWN/MENT, x. Act of disowning. paltowind. 

DIS-OX'Y-DATE, >. t, [dis and oxydate.] To reduce 
from oxydation ; to reduce from the state of an oxyd, 
by disengaging oxygen from a substance ; as, to dis- 
ozydate iron or copper. 

DEO a past es pp.. Reduced from the state of 
an oxyd. 

DIS-OX'Y-DA-TING, ppr. Reducing from the state 
of an oxyd. 

DiS-OX-Y-DA/TION, n. The act or process of freeing 
from oxygen and reducing from the state of an oxyd. 

: Med. Repos. 
.( This word seems to be preferable to a tS 

DIS-OX/Y-GEN-ATE, v. t. [dis and ozygenate.] To 
deprive of oxygen. : 

DIS-OX'Y-GEN-A-TED, pp. Freed from oxygen. 

DIS-OX/Y-GEN-A-TING, ppr. Freeing from oxygen. 

DIS-OX-Y-GEN-A’TION, ». The act or process of 
separating oxygen from any substance containing it. 

DIS-PACH’, v. 7. [dis and spatior, L.] 

To range about. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
DIS-PAIR’, v. t. [dis and pair.) To separate a pair 
or couple. Beaum. & FI. 

DIS-PAIR/ED, pp. Parted ; separated. 

DIS-PAIR’ING, ppr. Parting a couple or pair. 

DIS-PAND’, .t. [L. dispando.] 


To display. [Wot in use.] Dict. 


dise.) Removed from paradise. 
DIS-PAR/AGE, v. t. (Norm. desperager: des, dis, an@ 
parage, from peer, par, equal.) 

1. To marry one to another of inferior conditica or 

_Yank ; to dishonor by an unequal match or marnages, 
against the rules of decency. 

2. To match unequally ; to injure or dishonor by 
union with something of inferior excellence. 

. Johnson. 

3. To injure or dishonor by a comparison witb 
something of less value or excellence. 

4. To treat with contempt; to undervalue ; to 
lower in rank or estimation; to vilify ; to bring re- 
proach on; to reproach; to debase by words or ac~ 
tions ; to dishonor. 

Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms. Milton. 


DIS-PAR/AG-ED, pp. Married to one beneath his or 
her condition ; unequally matched ; dishonored or 
injured by comparison with somethmg inferior $ un- 
dervalued ; vilified ; debased ; reproached. : 

DIS-PAR/AGE-MENT, x. The matching of a man 
or woman to one of inferior rank or condition, ané 
against the rules of decency. Encyc. Cpwel. 

2. Injury by union or comparison with something 
of inferior excellence. Johnsan. 

3. Diminution of value or excellence ; reproach 3 

disgrace ; indignity ; dishonor; followed by to. 

It ought tobe no disparv zement to 4 star that it not Pe sun, 
Out, 

To be a humble Christian is no, disparagement to a prince, or ® 
nobleman, Anon. 

DIS-PAR’AG-ER, n, One who disparages or dishon- 
ors ; one who vilifies or disgraces. 

DIS-PAR/AG-ING, ppr.ora. Marrying one to another 
of inferior condition ; depreciating in the estimation 
of others ; vilifying ; disvoporing. 

DIS-PAR’AG-ING-LY, adv. Ina manner to disparage 
or dishonor. . 

DIS/PAR-ATE, a. {L. disparata, things unlike ; ds- 
par ; dis and par, equal.} bt i 

Unequal ; unlike; dissimilar. Robinson. 

DIS'PAR-ATES, n. pl. Things so unequal or unlike 
that they can not be compared with each other. 

: - Johnson. 

DIS-PAR'L-TY, n. [Fr. disparité ; Sp. disparidad, ft. 

disparitd; from L. dispar, unequal ; dis and par, 
ual. 

ng “ye regularity ; difference in degree, in age, 

rank, condition, or excellence ; as, a disparity of 

years or of age; disparity of condition or circum-- 
starices ; followed by of Or in. We say, disparity is 
or of years, 

2. Dissimilitude ; unlikeness. 

DIS-PARK', v. t. [dis and park.] Te throw open & 
park ; to lay open. Shak, 

9, ‘To set at large ; to release from inglosure og~ 


ry 


confinement. Waller. 
DIS-PARK’ED, (dis-parkt’,) pp. Disinclosed ; set at 


large. 

DIS-PARK/ING, 2. Act of throwing open a park. 
DIS-PART’, v. t. [dis and part; Fr. departir; L. dige - 
partior. (See Pant.) Dis and part both imply sep- 

@ration.} * 

To part asunder ; todivide; toseparate ; to sever; 
to burst ; to rend; to rive or split; as, disparted air; 
disparted towers ; disparted chaos, [dn elegant poetie. 
word.) Milton... 

DIS-PART’, v.% To separate ; to open ; to cleave: 

DIS-PART’, nz. In gunnery, the difference betweenr 
the thickness of the meta! of a piece of ordnance at 
the mouth and at the breech. Bailey, - 

DIS-PART’, v. t. In gunnery, to set a mark on the 
muzzle-ring of a piece of ordnance, so that a sights 
line from the top of the base-ring to the mark on or 
near the muzzle, may be parallel to the axis of the 
bore or hollow cylinder, Encye. 

DIS-PART’ED, pp.or a. Divided; separated ; parted ; 
rent asunder, : 

DIS-PART’ING, ppr. Severing; dividing ; bursting 3 
cleaving, 

DIS-PAS/SION, (-pash’un,) 2. [dis and passion. 
Freedom from passion ; an undisturbed state ‘of the 
mind ; apathy. Temple. 

DIS-PAS'SION-ATE, a. Free from passion; calmg 
composed ; impartial; moderate ;’ temperate; un- 

- moved by feelings; applied to persons ; as, dispassion> 
ate men or judges, . 

2. Not dictated by passion ; not proceeding from 
temper or bias ; impartial ; applicd to things; as, dis 
pussionate proceedings. 3 

DIS-PAS’/SION-ATE-LY, adv. Without passion; 
calmly ; coolly. ee ‘ 

DIS-PAS'SION_ED, (dis-pash’und,) ¢@ Free - from 


passion. 

DIS-PATCH’, wv. t. [Fr. denécher; Sp. despachar; 
Port. id.; If. dispacciare ; Arm. dibech, disbachat. Im 
It. spacciare signifies to sell, put off, speed, dispatch 
spaccio, sale, vent, dispatch, expedition. This wo! 
belongs to Class Bg, and the primary sense is to 
send, throw, thrust, drive, and this is the sense of 
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DIS 


, L panyo, pactus. Hence our vulgar phrases, to 
pack uf, and to budge. The same word occurs in tm- 
each. : . ‘ ‘ ’ 
A 1. To send, or send. away ; particularly npplicd to 
the sending of messengers, agents, ap letters on 
specia} business, and often implying haste. e 
king dispatched an envoy tw the court of Madrid. He 
dispatched a. messenger to his envoy in France, He 
dispatched orders or letters to-the commander of the 
forces in Spain.- The president dispatched a special 

envoy to the court of St. James in 1794. 
Pa To send out of the world ; to put to death. 
The hall stone-them with ston i them 
Yel ee are 
3. To perform ; to execute speedily ; ‘to finish ; as, 
the business was dispatched in due time.. - 
DIS-PATCH’,.v. %° To conclude an affair with an- 
other; to transact and fini8h. [Not now used.}’ 
They have dispaiched with Pompey. Shak. 
DIS-PATCH’, n.- Speedy performance ; execution_or 
transaction of business with due diligence. . Bacon. 
_ 2. Speed; haste; expedition; due diligence; as, 
the business was done with dispatch ; go, but make 


3..Conduct; fanagement. [JVot used.] Shak. 
4, A letter sent, or to be sent, with expedition, bya 
amessenger express ; or a letter on some affair of state, 
-or of public concern; or a packet of letters, sent by 
some ' public officer, on public business. It is often 
used in the plural. A vessel or a messenger has ar- 
rived with dispatches for the American minister.’ A 
dispatch was immediately sent to the admiral. The 
secretary was preparing his dispatches. ~ : 
*IS-PATCH’ED, (dis-patcht’,) pp. Sent with haste, 
or by a courier, expresa; sent out of the world; put 

te death ; performed ; finished. : 

‘DIS-PATCH’ER, n. One that dispatches; one that 
' 2. One that sends on a special errand. [kills. 
DIS-PATCH’FYL, a Bent on haste; indicating 
haste ; intent on speedy execution of business; as, 
ispatchful looks. * Milton. | 
pate 


DISPATCHING, ppr. Sending away in haste; 
ting to death ; executing ; finishing. 
Dis/PA-THY, n. [Gr. dis and ruOvg.] 
Want of passion. , 
HIS-PAU’PER, v. t. [dis and pauper.] To deprive of 
the claim of a pauper to public support, or of the ca- 


pacity of suing in forma pauperis; to reduce back | 


from the state of a pauper. 
A man is dispaupered, when he has iands fallen to him or 
property given him. Encyc. 
DIS-PAU'PER-ED, pret. and pp. Brought from the 
state of a pup i 
OIS-PAU’PER-ING, ppr. Bringing from the condi- 
tion of a pauper. 
D.S-PEL’,v.t. [L. dispello; dis and pello, to drive ; 
Gr. faddAw. See Arrear, Pear, Puuse, and Baw. 
To scatter by driving or force; to disperse ; to dis- 
sipate ; to banish ; as, to dispel vapors ; to dispel dark- 
ness or gloom; to dispel fears; to dispel cares or 
sorrows ; to dispel doubts. 
MIS-PEL’'LED, pp. Driven away; scattered; dissi- 
‘pated. ~ Z ‘ 
DIS-PEL/LING, ppr. Driving away; dispersing; 
scattering. : 
DIS-PEND’, v. t. [L. dispendo; dis and pendo, to 
weigh. 
To send ; to lay out ; to consume. 
__ {See Exrenp, which is generally used.) 
DIS-PEND/ER, n. One that distributes. 
DIS-PENS’A-BLE, a. That may be ay lal with. 


‘ore. 
DIS-PENS’A-BLE-NESS, zn. The cape. of being 
dispensed with. lammond. 
DIS-PENS’A-RY, n. A house, place; or shop, in 
which medicines are dispensed to the poor, and med- 

ical advice given, gratis. 
See Dts- 


DIS-PEN-SA/TION, n. [L. dispensatio, 
1. Distribution ; the act of dealing out to different 


Spenser. 


PENSE.] 


persons or places; as, the dispensation of water indif- | 


ferently to all parts of the earth. Woodward. 
2. The dealing of God to his creatures; the dis- 
tribution of good and evil, natural or moral, in the 
divine gévernment. 
Neither are God’s methods or intentions different in his dispen- 
eations to each private man. Zers. 
3. The granting of a license, or the license itself, 
to do what is forbidden by laws or canons, or to omit 
something which is commanded ; that is, the. dis- 
pensing with a law or canon, or the exemption of a 
articular person from the. obligation to comply with 
ts injunctions. The pope has power to dispense 
With the canons of the church, but has no right to 
grant dispensations to the injury of a third person. 
A dispensation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to TAT. 
ar 


4, That which is dispensed or bestowed ; a system 
Of principles and rites enjoined; as, the Mosaic dis- 
ensation; the gospel dispensation; including, the 
formér,the Levitical law and rites; the latter, the 
‘@cheme of redemption by Christ. © : 


DIS 


DIS-PENS/A-TIVE, a, Granting dispensation. 
DI8-PENS'A-TIVE-LY, adv. By ie wat 
i - otton, 
DIS-PEN-SA’/TOR, 2. [L.] One whose.employment 
is to deal out or distribute; a distributor; a dis- 
user ; the lather word is generally used. . 
DIS-PENS’ A-TO-RY, a. faving power to grant dis- 
pensations. 5 . 
DJS-PENS’A-TO-RY,  #. 
method of preparing the various kinds of medicines 
used in pharmacy, or containing directions for the 
composition of medicines, with the praportions of the 
ingredients, and the methods of preparing them. 
DIS-PENSE’, (dis-pens’,) v.t. [Fr. dispenser ; Sp. dis- 
pensar; It. dispensare; from L. dispenso; dis and 
penso, from pendo, to weigh, primarily to move; and 
perhaps the original idea of expending, was to weigh 
off, or to distribute by weight. 


1. To deal or divide out in parts or portions; to 


distribute. The steward dispenses provisions to every 
man, according to his directions. The society dis- 
penses mcdicines to the poor gratuitously, or at first 
cost. God dispenses his favors according to his good 
pleasure. F 

2. To admfnister ;- to apply,.as laws to particular 
cases ; to distribute justice. 

While you dispense the laws and guide the state. “Dryden. 

To dispense with; to permit not to take effect; to 
neglect or pass by ; to suspend the operation or appli- 
cation of something required, established, or custom- 
ary ; as, to dispense with’theaw, in favor of a friend ; 
1 can not dispense with the conditions of the covenant. 
So we: say, to dispense with vaths; to dispense with 
forms and ceremonies. 

2..To excuse from; to give leave not to do or ob- 
serve what is required or commanded. The court 
will dispense with your attendance, or with your vom- 
plianee. | : : 
_ 3. To permit the want of a thing which is useful 
or convenient ; or, in the vulgar’ phrase, to do with- 
gut. I can dispense with your services. I can dis- 

eee with my cloak. In this application, the phrase 
as an allusion to the requisitions of law or neces- 


D 


sity; the thing dispensed with being supposed, in } 


some degree, necessary or required. 
~ I could not dispense with myself from making a voyage to 
Addiso: 


pes [Not to be imitated. mn. 
Canst thou dispense with Heaven for.such an oath? {Not 
legitimate. Shak, ~ 


a 


DIS-PENSE’, (dis-pens’,) . Dispensation. [Not 
useds Milton. | 


2, Expense; profusion. [JVot in use.] Spenser. 
DIS-PENS’ED, (dis-penst’,) pp. Distrjbuted ; admin- 


istered. _ 

DIS-PENS’ER, x ‘One who dispenses; one who dis- 
tributes ; one who administers ; as, a dispenser of fa- 
vors, or of the laws. : 

DIS-PENS‘ING, ppr. Distributing ; administering. 

2. a. That may dispense with ; granting dispensa- 
tion ; that may grant license to omit what is required 


-by law, or to do what the law forbids; as, a dispens- 


ing power, 

DIS-PEO’PLE, (dis-pee’pl,) o. t. [dis and people.] To 
depopulate ; to empty of inhabitants, as by destruc- 
tion, expulsion, or other means. Milton, Pope. 

DIS-PEO/PLED, (dis-pee’pld,) pp. Depopulated ; de- 
prived of inhabitants. 

DIS-PEO’PLER, rn. One who depopulates; a depop- 
ulator; that which deprives of inhabitants. , 

DIS-PEO’PLING, (dis-pee’pling,) ppr. Depopulating. 

DIS-PERGE’, (dis-perj’,) v. t. ve dispergo.| : 

To sprinkle. [Wot in use.] 
DI-SPERM/OUS, a. [Gr. di, dts, and oreppa, seed.) 
In botany, two-seeded ; containing two seeds only 5 
as, umbellate and stellate plants are dispermous. 

DIS-PERSE’, (dis-pers’,) v. t, [L. dispersus, from dis- 
pergo; di, dis, and spargo, to scatter; Fr. disperser.] 

1. To scatter ; to drive asunder; to cause to sepa- 
rate into different parts; as, the Jews are dispersed 
among all nations. ‘ 

2. To diffuse ; to spread. 

The lips of the wise disperse knowledge. — Prov. xv. 


‘It should be Dirrvse.]} 
. Ta dissipate; as, the fog or the cloud is dis- 
ers 
A 4. To distribute. 
DIS-PERSE’, (dis-pers’,) v. 4% 
separate ; to go.or move into different parts; as, the 
company dispersed at ten o’clock. 
2. To be scattered ; to vanish ;-as fog or vapors, 
DIS-PERS'ED, (dis-perst’,) pp. or a. Scattered ; driven 
apart; diffused ; dissipated. - ¢ ‘ 
DIS-PERS/ED-LY, adv. Ina dispersed manner ; sep- 
arately. 2 wey Hooker. 
DIS-PERS/ED-NESS, n. The state of being dis- 
ersed or scattered. é 
DIS-PERSE’NESS, (dis-pers/ness,) n. ‘Thinness; a 
scattered state. [Little used.] Brerewood. 
DIS-PERS’ER, x. Qne who disperses; as, the dis- 
perser of libels. és Spectator. 
DIS-PERS/ING, ppr. Scattering ; dissipating. 
DIS-PER’SION, (-shun,) x. The act of scattering. 
2. The state of being scattered, or separated into 


Bacon. 


. 


A book containing the} 


_DIs. PIT’E-OUS, 


To be scattered ; to’ 


bis 


remote parts ; as, the Jews, in their dispersion; retain 
their. rites and ceremonies. 

3. By way of eminence, the scattering or separation 
of the human familly, at the building of Babel. ~ 

4. In optics, the séparation of light into its differ- 
ent colored rays. This arises from their different 
refrangibilities. i S , 

5. In medicine and surgery, the removing of in- 
oe from.a part, and restoring it to its natu- 

si : 


ral. sta! : 
DIS-PERS/IVE, 2. Tending to scatter or dissi 


DIS-PIR/IT, v..t. (dis and spirit.) To.depress the 
Spirits; to deprive of courage; to discourage; to 
dishearten ; to deject ; to cast down. ‘We’ may. be 
dispirited by afflictions, by obstacles. to. suécess, by 
poverty, and by fear. When fear,is the- cause, dis- 
pirit is nearly equivalent to intimidate 'or terrify. 

2. To exhaust the spirits or vigor of the body. 
Not Leas re Collier. 
DIS-PIR'IT-ED, pp. or a. ‘Discouraged ; depressed in 

spirits ; dejected ; intimidated. 3 ot 

DiS-PIR/IT-ED-LY, adv. - Dejectedly. 


-DIS-PIR/IT-ED-NESS, 2. Want of courage ; deprés- 


sion of spirits, 
DIS-PIR/IT-ING, ppr. or a, .Discouraging ; disheart- 
ening ; dejecting ; inumidating. 
a, Having no pity ; cruel ; furious. 
[Not used. enser. 
DIS-PLACE’, v. ¢ [dis and place; Fr. deplacer ; Arm. 
diblagza.) € 
‘1. To put out of the usual or proper place ; to re- 
_ Move from its place ; as, the books in the library are 
all displaced. 
2. To remove from any state, condition, office, of 
dignity ; as, to displace an officer of the revenue, 
_ ‘3. To disorder. : 
You have displaced the mirth. Shak. 
DIS-PLAC’ED, (-plast’,) pp. Removed from the proper 
place ; deranged ; disordered ; removed from ani of- 
fice or state. « f 
DIS-PLACE/MENT, n. [Fr. deplacement.] 
. The act of displacing; the act of removing from 
the usual or proper place,-or from a state, condition, 
or office. 
The displacement of. the circles, 
x pent . Researches, ¥. 185.. 
Unnecessary displacement of funds, Hamilton's Rep. il. . 
DIS-PLA'CEN-CY, n. [L. displicentia, from digpliceo, 
to displease ; dis and placeo, to please.]} i 
Incjvility ; that which displeases or disobliges, 
Decay of Piety. 


| DIS-PLAC/ING, ppr.: Putting out of the usual or 


baa place}; removing from an office, state, or con- 
tion. ae : 
DIS-PLANT’, v. é, [dis and plant.) To pluck tp, or 
» td remove a plant. hie 3 5 
2. To drive away, ur remove from the usual place 
of residence ; as, to displant the people of a Pees: 
acon. 


3. To strip of inhabitants ; as, to displant a coun- 


try. re " Spenser: 
DIS-PLANT-A/TION, z. ‘The removal of a plant. 
2. The removal of inhabitants or resident people. 


gle 
DIS-PLANT’ED, pp. ‘Removed from .the place wherq 
it grew, as a plant. et 5 
9, Removed from the place of residence; applied 
to persons.” oh j 
3. Deprived of inhabitants; applied to a countrys 
DIS-PLANT'ING, ppr. Remioving, as a plant. 
DIS-PLANT'ING, n. Removal trom.a fixed place, 
DIS-PLAT’, v. ¢ [dis and plqt.] To.untwist ; to uns 
curl... : ‘3 | Hakewill, 
DIS-PLAY’, v. t.- [Fr. deploye*, and deploy is the same 
nes It is a different orthography of deplier, to un- 
‘old; Arm. displega; Sp. desplegar; It. spiegare ; dis 
and Fr. plier, Sp. plegar, It. piegare, to fold ; L. plico, 
W. plygu, Gr. mAskw: and an)oos, arduw, to unfold, 
may be from the same root. 3 
1. Literally, to unfold: hence, to open; to’spread 
wide ; to expand. a ‘ 
The northern wintl-his wings did broad display. Spenser. 
2. To spread before the view; to show ; to exhibit 
to the eyes, or te the mind-; to make manifest. The 
works of nature display the power and wisdom o 
the Supreme Being. Christian charity displays the 
effects of true piety. A dress, simple and elegant, 
displays female taste and beauty to advantage. 
3. To carve ; to dissect and open, 


He carves, displays, and cuts up to a wonder, Spectator, 
4. To set to view ostentatiously, * Shak, 
5. To discover. [Vot in use.] Spenser. 


6. To open; to unlock. [JWVot used.] B. Jonson. 

DIS-PLAY’, v. i... T'o talk without restraint ; to make 

a great show of words: ; 
DIS-PLAY’,n. An‘opening or unfolding; an exhibi- 

tion of any thing to the view. ‘as ee a 

_ 2. Show ; exhibition; as, they make a great qise' 

play of. troops ; a great display of magnificence, 
DIS-PLAY’ED, (dis-plade’,) pp. Unfolded ; opened g 

spread; expanded ; exhibited to yiew ; manifested, , 
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a rr 
DIS-PLAY’ER, n. He or that which displays. 

DIS PLAY'ING, ppr. Unfolding; spreading; exhib- 
iting ; manifesting. : 
DIS-PLEAS/ ANCE, (dis-plez/ans,) n. [Fr. deplaisance-] 

Anger; discontent. [Vout us Spenser. 

DIS-PLEAS$’ANT, (dis-plez’ant,) a@ [See Dispcease.] 

Unpleasing ; offensive; unpleasant. [The latter 

word ts generally used.) r 
DIS-PLEASE’, fie Beare) v.t. [dis and please.] 

1. To offend ; to make angry, sometimes in a 
slight degree. It usually expresses less than to anger, 
ver, irritate,and provoke. Applied to the Almighty, 
in Scripture, it may be considered as equivalent to 
anger. 

God was displeased with this thing ; therefore he amote Israel. — 

1 Chron. xxi, , § 

2, -To disgust ; to excite aversion in ; as, acrid and 
rancid substances displease the taste. 

3. ‘To offend ; to be disagreeable to. A distorted 
figure displeases the eye. yee: : 

DIS-PLEASE’, v. To disgust ; to raise aversion. 
DIS-PLEAS’ED, pp. . Offended ; disgusted. 
DIS-PLEAS’'ED-NESS, n. Displeasure ; uneasinesa 
DIS-PLEAS’ING, ppr. Giving offense. [Montague. 
DIS-PLEAS'ING, a. Offensive to the eye, to the 
mind, to the smell, or to the taste ; disgusting ; disa- 


greeable. 
DIS-PLEAS/ING-NESS, nr. Offensiveness ; the qual- 
ity of giving some degree of disgust. : 
DIS-PLEAS’URE, (dis-plezh'ur,) n. Some irritation 
or uneasiness of the mind, occasioned by any thing 
that counteracts desire or command, or which op- 
poses justice and a sense of propriety. A man incurs 
the displeasure of another by thwarting his views or 
schemes ; a servant incurs the displeasure of his mas- 
ter by neglect or disobedience ; we experience dis- 
pleasure at any violation of right or decorum. Dis- 
leasure is anger, but it may be slight anger. It 
implies disapprobation or hatred, and meualy ex- 
presses less than vezation and indignation. Thus, 
‘slighter offenses give displeasure, although they inay 
nol excite a wiolent passion. 
2. Offense ; cause of irritation. 
Now shall | be more blameless than the Philistines, thougtr J do 
* them a displeasure. — Judges xv. 
3. State of disgrace or disfavor. 


He went into Poland, being iu leasure with the pope for 
ovennuch familiarity, ay OP Peacham. 


DiS-PLEAS’URE, v.t. Todisplease. [(4n unnecessa- 


ry word, and not used. 3 Bacon. 
DIS’PLI-CENCE, n. [L. displicentia.} 
Dislike. [Not in use.] Mounta, 


DIS-PLODE’, v. t. [L. displodo; dis and pla 
break fonh| : 
To vent, dischafge, or burst with a violent sound. 


In posture to displode thelr second tire 
Of Abagier. Ps Milton, 


PIS-PLODP’, v. i. To burst with a loud report; to 
«4 explode ; as, a meteor displuded with a tremendous 


‘sound, 
DIS-PLOD’ED, pp. Discharged with a loud report. 
DIS-PLOD’ING, ppr. Discharging or bursting with a 
loud report. 
DIS-PLG’SION, (-zhun,) 2. The act of disploding ; a 
sudden buysting with a loud repurt ; an explosion, 
DIS-PLO’SIVE, a. Noting displosion. 
DIS-PLOME’, v. ¢. (disand plume.) To strip or de- 
rive of plumes or feathers; to strip of badges uf 


onor. Burke, 

DIS-PLOM'ED, pp. Stripped of plumes. 
DIS-PLOM‘ING, ppr. Depriving of plumes. 
DI-SPON’DEE, n. In Greck and Latin poetry, a double 

-spondec, consisting of four long syllables, Encyc. 
DIS-PORT’, n. [dis and spose} Play ; sport; pas- 

time , diversion ; amusement; merriment. 

. Milton. Hayward. 
DIS-PORT’, v. i. To play ; to wanton; to move light- 

dy and without restraint; to move in gayety ; as, 

lambs disporting on the mead. 


Where light disports in ever-mingting Uyes, Pope. 


DIS-P6ORT’, v.t To divert or amuse ; as, he disports 
himself, Shak. 
DIS-PORT", v.¢. To remove from a port. Chalmers. 
DIS-PORT’ED, pp. Played; moved lightly and with- 
out restraint. 
DIS-PGRT'ING, ppr. Playing; wantoning. 
DIS-PORT’MENT, n. Act of disporting ; play. More. 
DIS-P6$'A-BLE, (-péz'a-bl,) a. [See Disrose.] Sub- 
ject to disposal ; not previously engaged or employed ; 
free to be used or einployed as occasion may require. 
The whole disposable force consisted in a regiment of 
light infantry and a troop of cavalry. 
DIS-P6S' AL, (dis-poz'al,)n. [See Disrose.] The act 
of disposing ; a setting or arranging. This object 
une effected by the disposal of tne troops in two 
ines. 
2. Regulation, order, or arrangement of things, 
the moral government of God ; dispensation. 


Tax not divine disposat. Milton, 


3. Power of ordering, arranging, or distributing; 
government ; management ; as, an agent igs appoint- 


, to 
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ed, and every thing is left to his disposal. ‘he effects | DIS-POS-SESS’, v. t.' [dis and possess.] To put out 


in my hands are entirely at my disposat. ' . 
4. Power or right of bestowing. Certain offices are 
at the disposal of the president. The father has the 
disposal of his daughter in marriage. —a 
5. The passing into a new state or into new hands, 
DIS-POSE’, (dis-poz',) v. t. ([Fr. disposer; dis and 
poser, to place; Arm. disposi; L. dispositus, dispono.]} 
1. To set ; to place or distribute ; to arrange ; used 
with reference to order. The ships were disposed in 
the fourm of a crescent. The general disposed his 
troops in three lines. The trees are disposed in the 
form of a quincunx. * us 
‘2. To regulate ; to adjust ; to set in right order, Job 
Xxxiv. and xxxvii. 3 . 
The knightly forms of combat to dispose. Dryden, 
3. To apply to a particular purpose ; to give; to 
place ; to bestow; as, you have disposed much in 
works of public piety. In this sense, to dispose of is 
more generally used. 3 : 
4. To set, place, or turn, to a particular end or con- 
sequence. : of ; 
Endure and conquer; Jove will soon dispose 


To future good our past and present woes. Dryden, 
5. To adapt; to form for any purpose. 
Then must thou thee dispose another way, Hubbard’s Tale. 


6. To sect the mind in a particular frame; to in- 
cline. Avarice disposes men to fraud and oppression. 

Suspicions dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to Jealousy, and 

sates i fat : ! Baco 


wise men to irresolution and melancholy. on. 
He was disposed to pass into Achaia, — Acts xviii. 1 Cor. x. 27. 


To dispose of; to part with; to sell; to alienate ; | DIS-PRAIS/ING, ppr. 


as, the man has disposed of his house, and removed. 
2. To part with to another; to put into another’s 
hand or power ; to bestow ; as, the father has disposed 
of his daughter to a man of great worth. 
3. To give away or transfer by authority. 
€A rural Judge disposed of beauty’s prize.’ Walter, 


4. To direct the course of a thing. Prov. xvi. ! 
5. To place in any condition ; as, how will you dis- 
pose of yourson? - 
G. To direct what to do, or what course to pursue ; 
as, they know not how to dispose of themselves. 
7. To use or employ ; as, they know not how to 
dispose of their time. = : 
8. To put away; the stream supplies more water 
than can be disposed of. ~ . 
DIS-POSE’, v. i, To bargain ; to make terms. i Obs.) 
5 9 Shak. 
DIS-POSE’, n. Disposal ; power of disposing ; man- 
agement. [Obs.] , Shak, 
2. Dispensation ; act of government. [Obs.] . 
re - Milton, 
3. Disposition ; cast of behavior. [Obs.] 
4, Disposition ; cast of mind ; inclinatiun. { Obs.) 


DIS-POS8'ED, pp. Set in order ; arranged ; placed ; ad- 
justed ; applied ; bestowed ; inclined. 

DIS-POS’ER, nx. One who disposes ; a distributor ; a 
bestower ; as, a disposer of gifts. . 

2. A director; a regulator. The Supreme Being 
is the rightful disposer-of all events and of all} crea- 
tures. 

3. That which disposes. Prior. 

DIS-POS’ING, ppr. Setting in order; arranging ; dis- 
tributing ; bestowing ; regulating ; adjusting ; gov- 
erning. ‘ 

PIS-POS'ING, rn. The act of arranging; regulation ; 
direction. Pron. xvi. 33. : 

DIS-PO-SI’/TION, (-po-zish'un,) n. «[L. dispositio.} 

1, The act of disposing, or state of being dis- 


2. Manner in which things, or the parts of a com- 
plex body, are placed or arranged ; order ; method ; 
distribution ; arrangement. We speak of the dispo- 
sition of the infautry and cavahy of an army ; the 
disposition of the trees in an orchard ; the disposition 
of the several parts of an edifice, of the parts of a 
discourse, or of the figures in painting. 

\ 3. Natural fitness or tendency. The refrangibility 
of the rays of light is their disposition to be refracted. 
So we say, a disposition in plants to grow in a direc- 
tion upward ; a disposition in bodies to putrefaction. 

4. Temper or natural constitution of the mind ; as, 
an amiable or an irritable disposition. 

* 5. Inclination ; propensity ; the temper or frame of 
mind, as directed to particular objeets. We speak of 
the disposition of a person to undertake a particular 
work ; the dispositions of men toward each other; a 
disposition friendly to any design. , ; 

6. Disposal; alienation; distribution; a giving 
away, or giving over to another; as, he has made 
disposition of his effects ; he has satisfied his friends 
by the judicious disposition of his property. 

DiS-PO-SI''TION-AL, a. Pertaining to disposition. 


DIS-POS'I-TIVE, a. That implies disposal. [JVot 
in ne Pe : ' Ayliffe. 
DIS-POS'I-TIVE-LY, adv. In 4 dispositive manner ; 
distributively. [Not used. Brown. 


DIS-POS'I-TOR, nr. A disposer; in astrology, the 
planet which is lord of the sign where another planet 
is. [Wut used.] 


of possession by any means ; to deprive of the actua} 
occupancy of a thing, particularly of land or real eg 
tate ; to disseize, | 
Ye shall dispossese the Inhabitants of the land, and dwel) 
_ therein. — Num, xxxiii, = 
Usually followed by of, before the thing taken <« 
away ; as, to dispossess a king of hiscrown, - * 
DIS-POS-SESS’ED, (-pos-sest’,) pp. Deprived of poss 
session or occupancy. . 
DIS-POS-SESS'ING, ppr, Depriving of possession 3 
disseizing. -- 4 
DIS-POS-SES’SION, (-pos-sesh’un,) n. The act of 
putting out of possession. . Hall. 
DIS-POS'URE, (dis-po’/zhur,) x. [See Diarose.] Dis» 
posal ; the power of disposing ; management ; dircce 
* tion. ; ea SF SANE Y Se os 
[ae usé of. this word ig superseded by that of Disro® 
8AL.], ‘ 
2. State ; posture ; disposition. [Wot used. x 
NaS tee ’ otto 
DIS-PRAISE’, (dis-praz’,) n. [dis and praise.] Blame; 
censure. Be cautious not to speak in dispraise of a 
2. Reproach ; dishonor, {competitor. 
dispraiso 
Dryde' 


The general has seen Moor with as bad faces; no 
,  Bertran’, ~ . £ ne 
DIS-PRAISE’, v.t. To blame; to censure; to mens 
tion with disapprobation, or some degree of reproach, 


I dispraized him befyre the wicked. Shak 


DIS-PRAIS'ED, pp. Blamed ; cénsured. 
DIS-PRAIS’/ER,n. One who blames or disprais¢® 
Blaming ; censuring. * 
-DIS-PRAIS/ING-LY, ado. By way of dispraise; witb 
blame or some degree of reproach. 4 
DIS-PREAD’, (dis-pred’,) v. t. [disand spread, See 
Spreao.] Tay 4 : c 
To spread in different ways; to extend or flow ia 
different directions. : Spenser. Pope. 
DIS-PREAD’, v.i. ‘To expand or be extended. 
: Ti OTe. 


DIS-PREAD/ER,». A publisher ; a divulger. Milton, 
DIS-PRIS! ON, (-priz’n,) v.t, To let loose from prison 5 
to set at liberty. ak Bulwer. 

DIS-PRIV'I-LEGE, v. t. To deprive of a privilege, 
DIS-PRIZE’, v.t. Toundervalue. | ‘Cotton. 
DIS-PRO-FESS’, v. i. To renounce the profession of. 
DIS-PROF'IT, n. [dis and profit.] Loss; detriment; 
damage. [Little used.] ‘ “is 
DIS-PROOF’,n. [dis and proof.) Confutation; ref: 
utation; a proving to be false or erroneous ; as, to 
offer evidence in disproof of a fact, argument, prine 
ciple, or allegation. 
DIS-PROP’ER-TY, v.t. 
dispossess. [Not used. 
DIS-PRO-POR’TION, nz. [dis and proportion.] 

1. Want of proportion of one thing to another, or 
between the parts of a thing; want of symmetry, 
We speak of the disproportion of a min’s arms to his 
body ; of the disproportion of the length of an edifice 
to its hight. . . 

2. Want of proper quantity, according to rules pre» 
scribed ; as, the disproportion of the ingredients in 3 

. compound, : ‘ 

3. Want of suitableness or adequacy ; disparity 5 
inequality ; unsuitableness; as, the disproportion of, 
strength or means to an object. 

DIS-PRO-POR’TION, v. t. To make unsuitabie in 
form, size, length, or ely ; to violate syminetry 
in; to mismatch ; to join unfitly 

To shape my legs of an unequal size, 
To Garoniion me in Bren part. : Shak. 


DIS-PRO-POR’TION-A-BLE, a. Disproportional ; not 
in proportion ; unsuitable in form, size, or quantity, 
to something else ; inadequate. . 

Note. —The sense in which this word is used is 
generally anomalous. In its true sense, that may be 
made disproportional, it is rarely or never used. The 
regular word, which ought to be used, is Disproror> 
TIONAL, as used by Locke. | 

DIS-PRO-POR’TION-A-BLE-NESS, n. Want of pros 
portion or symmetry; unsuitableness to something 
elton : ' 

DIS-PRO-POR/TION-A-BLY, adv. With want of 
proportion or symmetry; unsuitably to something 
else. ‘ Tillotson. 

DIS-PRO-POR’TION-AL, a.' Not having due propor 
tion to something else ; not having proportion or syin> 
metry of parts ; unsuitable in form or.quantity ; une» 
qual; inadequate. A disproportional liinb constitutes 
deformity in the body. The studies of youth should 
not be disproportional to their capacities. 

[This is the word whichught to be used for Dis- 
PROPORTIONABLE: | 

DIS-PRO-POR-TION-AL/I-TY,n. The state of being 
disproportional. : . : : 

DIS-PRO-POR’TION-AL-LY, ‘adv. Unsuitably with 
respect to form, quantity, or value; inadequately ; 
unequally. ‘. * : 

DIS-PRO-POR’/TION-ATE, a, Not proportioned ; un- 
symmetrical ; unsuitable to something else, in bulk, 
form, or value; inadequate. In a perfect form pf the 
body, none of the limbs are disproportioxate, It iff, 

- - - _. - we: praeres | 


To deprive of property; to 
’ Shak, 
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; ; = : 
wisdom not to undertake a work with disprorcrtion- | 


_. ate means. . 

(DIS-PRO-POR'TION-ATE-LY,-adv. In a dispropor- 
tionute degree ; unsuitably , inadequately. 

O1s=-PRO-POR’TION-ATE-NESS, 2. Unsuitableness 

. In furm, bulk, or value ; eaabi ee 

DIs-PRU-PGR/TION- ED, pp.or a. Not proportioned ; 
out of proportion ; disproportionate. 

DIS-PRO'PRI-ATE, v. t. To destroy appropriation ; 
to withdraw from an appropriate use. Anderson, 

[See DisaprrorrtaTe, Which is more xegularly 
formed, and more generally used.]} 

DIS-PROV'A-BLE, (-proov/a-bl,) a Capasle of be- 
ing disproved or refuted. Boyle. 

DIS-PROVE', (-proove,) v. t. [dis and prove.) To 
prove to be false or erroneous ; toconfcte ; as, to dis- 
prove an assertion, a statement; au argument, a 
Proposition, 

2, To convict of the practice of error. [JVot in 

Se. , Huoker. 

3. To disallow or disapprove. [NVot in use.] 
DIS-PROV’ED, pp. Proved to be false or erroneous ; 
_ refuted, 

‘DIS-PROV’ER, 7. One that disproves or confutes, 

DIS-PROV'ING, ppr. Proving to be false or errone- 

\_ ous; confuting ; refuting. 

DIS-PUNGE’,v. t. [dis and spunge.] To expunge; 
to erase; also, to discharge as from a sponge. L 
formed, and little used. ] ! Wottun. Shak, 

DIS-PUN'ISH-A-BLE, a. [dis and punishable,] With- 

_ oui penal restraint ; not punishable. Swift. 

DIS-PURSE’, forDiseurse. [Vet in use.) Shak, 
IS-PUR-VEY’,(-va,)v.t. To unprovide. [Not in use.} 

O1S-PUR-VEY’ANCE, n. Want of provisions. [(Vot 
in use] Spenser. 

DIS’PU-TA-BLE, a. [See Dtsrute.] That may be 
disputed; iiable to be called in question, contro- 
verted, or contested; controvertible; of ¢@ ubiful 
certainty. Wespeak of disputable opinions, state- 
ments, propositions, arguments, puints, cases, ques- 
tions, &c. 

DIS-PU-TAC'I-TY, 2. Proneness to dispute. 

DIS/PU-TANT, n. One who disputes ; one whoargues 
in opposition to another; a controvertist; a reasoner 
in opposition. 

DIS/PU-TANT, a. Disputing ; engaged in controversy, 

DIS-PU-TA'TION, x. [L, disputatio.) [Multon. 

1. The act of disputing; a reasoning or argumen- 
tation in opposition to something, or on opposite 
sides ; controversy in words ; verbul contest, respect- 
ang the truth of some fact, opinion, proposition, or 
argument. c 

2. An exercise in colleges, in which parties reason 
in opposition to each other, on some question pro- 


posed. 

@IS-PU-TA'TIOUS, (-ta'shus;) a. Inclined to dis- 
\pute ; apt to cavil or controvert; as, a disputatious 
‘person or temper, 

The Christian doctrine of a future life was no recommerdation 
of the new religion to the wits and philosophers of that 
disputalioue period. Buckminster. 

IS-PU-TA'TIOUS-NESS, n. Inclination to dispute. 
IS-PO’TA-TIVE, a. Disposed to dispute ; inclined 
to cavil or to reason in opposition ; as, a disputative 
teniper. Watts. 

DIS-POTE’, v. i. [L.disputo; dis and puto. The pri- 
mary sense of puto is to throw, cast, strike, or drive, 
as we see by tmputo, to impute, to throw on, to 
charge, to ascribe, Amputo, to prune, is to strike off, 
to throw off from all sides; computo, to compute, is 
to throw together, to cast. Dispute, then, is radically 
wery similar to debate and discuss, both of which are 
frum beating, driving, agitation. ]} 

1. To contend in argument ; to reason or argue in 
opposition ; to debate; to altercate; and to dispute 
violently is to wrangte. Paul disputed with the Jews 
in the synagogue. The disciples of Christ disputed 
among themselves who should be the greatest. Men 
often dispute about trifles. 

2, Tc strive or contend in opposition to a competi- 
tor; as, we disputed for the prize. 

WIS-PUTE’, ». t. To attempt to disprove by argu- 
ments or statements ; to attempt to prove to be false, 
unfounded, or erroneous; to controvert ; to attempt 
@o overthrow by reasoning. We dispute assertions, 
opinions, arguments, or statements, when we en- 
deavor to prove them false or unfounded. We dis- 
pute the validity of a title or claim. Hence, to dispute 
@ cause or case with another, is to endeavor to main- 
‘tain one’s own opinions or claims, and to overthrow 
those of his opponent. 

2. To strive or contend for, either by words or ac- 
tions ; as, to dispute the honor of the day sito dispute 
a prize. But this phrase is elliptical, beg used for 
dispute for, and primarily the verb is intransitive. 
(See the intransitive verb, No. 2.] 

3. To call in question the propriety of; to oppose 
by reasoning. An officer is never to dispwwe the or- 
ders of his superior. 

4. To strive to inaintain ; as, to dispute every inch 
of ground, 

DIS-POVE’, n. Strife or contest in words, or by argu- 
Mens ; an attempt to prove and maintain one’s own 
epinicens or claims, by arguments or statements, in | 
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opposition to the opinions, arguments, or claims of 
another ; controversy in words. 
on the lawfulness of slavery ; a subject which, one 
‘would think, could admit of no dispute. 

Dispute: is usually applied to verbal contest ; con- 
troversy may be in words or writing. Dispute is be- 
tween individuals ; debate and dissussion is applica- 
ble to'public bodies. 

2. The possibility of being controverted; as in 
the phrase, this is a fact, beyond all dispute. 

DIS-POT’ED, pp. or a. Contested ; opposed by words 
or arguments ; litigated. 

DIS-PUTE’LESS, a. Admitting no dispute ; incon- 
trovertible. : 

DIS-PUT’ER, n. One who disputes, or who is given 
to disputes ; a controvertist. 


Where is the disputer of this world ?—1 Cor. 1, 


‘DIS-POT'ING, ppr. Contending ‘by words or argu- 


-ments ; controverting. 


DIS-POT/ING, x. The act of contending by words | 


‘or arguments ; controversy ; altercation 
Do all things without murmurings or disputings.— Phil. ii. 


DIS-QUAL-I-FI-€A'TION, n. [See Disquariry.] 
The act of disqualifying ; or that which disqualifies ; 
that which renders unfit, unsuitable, or inadequate ; 
as, sickness is a disqualification for labor or study. 

2. The act of depriving of legal power or capaci- 
ty; that which renders incapable ; that which inca- 
pacitates in law ; disability. Conviction of a crime 
is a disqualification for office. j 

3. Want of qualification. It is used in this sense, 
though improperly, {n_ strictness, disqualification 
implies a previous qualification ; but careless writers 
use it for the want of qualification, where no previ- 
ous qualification is supposed,’ Thus, I must still 
retain the consciousness of ,those dis: ualifications, 
which you have been,pleased to erence 

Sir John Shore, Asiat. Res 4, 175.. 

DIS-QUAL'IAFT-ED, (-kwol’e-fide,) pp. ora. Deprived 
of qualifications ; rendered unfit. 

DIS-QUAL'I-FY, v. t. [dis and qualify.) To make 
unfit; to deprive of natural power, or the qualities 
or properties necessary for any purpose ; with for. 
Indisposition disqualifies the body fur labor, and the 
mind for study. Piety does not disqualify a person 
for any lawful einployment.. 

2. To deprive of legai capacity, power, or right ; 
to disable. A conviction of perjury disqualifies a 
“man fora witness. A direct interest in a suit dis- 
quulifies a person to be a juror in the cause. 


DIS-QUAL'1-FY-ING, ppr. or a. - Rendering unfit; 


disabling. 
DIS-QUAN’TI-TY, v. & To diminish. {ot s a) 
halt. 
DIS-QUI'ET, a. [dis and quiet.] Unquiet; restless ; 
uneasy. {Seldom used.) Shak. 
DIS-QUI'ET, n. Want of guict ; uneasiness ; rest- 
lessness ; “°1nt of tranquillity in body or mind ; dis- 
turbance ; snxiety. Swift. Tillotson. 
DIS-QUI’'LY, v. t. To disturb; to deprive of peace, 
rest, or tranquillity ; to make uneasy or restless ; .o 
harass the body ; to fret or vex the mind. 
That he may disquiet the inhabitants of Babylon. —Jer_l. 
Why het thou disquicied me? —1 Sain. xxviii, 
O my soul, why art thou disguieted within me? — Ps. xlii, 
DIS-QU!’ET-ZD, pp. or a. Made uneasy or restless ; 
disturbed ; harassed. ‘ 
DIS-QUI'ET-ER, nz, One who disquiets ; he or that 
which makes uneasy. : : : 
DIS-QUV/ET-FUL, a. Producing inquietude. Barrow. 
DIS-QUT/ET-ING, ppr. Disturbing ; making uneasy ; 
depriving of rest or peace. | 
2. a. 
apprehensions. : 
DIS-QUI‘ET-IVE, a. Tending to disquict. 
DIS-QUI/ET-LY, adv. Without quiet or rest; in an 
uneasy state; uneasily ; anxiously; as, he rested 
tis: revetly that night. [ Unusual.] Wiseman, 
DIS-QUT ET-MENT, 2. Act of disquieting. 
DIS-QUI'ET-NESS, n. Uneasiness ;_ restlessness ; 
disturbance of peace in body or mind. Hooker. 
DIS-QUI/ET-OUS, a. Causing uneasiness. [Vot 
eal Milton, 
DIS-QUI'E-TUDE, n, Want of peace or tranquillity ; 
uneasiness ; disturbane ; agitation; anxiety, It is, 
I .believe, most frequeutly used of the mind. Re- 
ligion is our best security from the disquietudes that 
imbitter life. : ; 
DIS-QUI-SI"'TION, (dis-kwe-zish’un,) n. [L. dis- 
quisitio: disquiro; dis and quero, to seek.] . 
A formal or systematic inquiry into any subject, 
by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth ; as, a disquisttion 
on government or morals; a disquisition concerning 
the antediluvian earth, Woodward. 
It is usually applied to a written treatise.} 
DIS-QUI-SI"TION-A-RY, a, Pertaining to disquisi- 
tion. ‘ 
DIS-RANK’, v. t. To degrade from rank. [Not used.] 
2, To throw out of rank or into confusion, Decker. 
DIS-RE-GARD’, n. [dis and regard.] Neglect; omis- 
sion of notiee ; slight; implying indifference or some 
Jegree of contempt; as, to pass one with disregard. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.—_ 


They had a dispufe ¢ 


Tending to disturb the mind ; as, disquieting 


DIS 


= as 
DIS-B&-GARD’, v. t. To omit to take notice of; to 
ne#sect to observe ; to slight as unworthy of regard 
or netice, 
the poor, nor the admonitions of conscience. 


Studious of good, man disregarded fame. Blackmore. 


DIS-RE-GARD/ED, pp. Neglected; sligfited; unno- 

DIS-RE-GARD'ER, nr. One who neglects.: —_ [ticed. 

a a, Neglectful ; negligent ; heed- 
ess. 5 

pt fees ds FUL-LY, adv. Negligently; heed- 
essly. . 

DIS-RE-GARD/ING, ppr. Neglecting ° overlooking ; 
omitting to notice. 

DIS-REL'‘ISH, n. {dis and relish. } ’ Distaste ; dislike 
of the palate; some degree of disgust. Men gener- 
ally have a disrelish for tvbacco, till the taste is recon- 
ciled to it by custom. 

2.,Bad taste ; nauseousness. Milton, 

3. Distaste or dislike, in a figurative sense; dislike 
of the mind, or of the faculty by which beauty and 
excellence are perceived. G y ; 


DIS-REL/ISH, »v.t. To dislike the taste of; as, to’ 


disrelish a particular kind of food. 
2. To make nauseov s or disgusting ; toinfect with 
a bad taste. Milton. 
Tr this sense, I belive, the word is little used.] F 
. To dislike ; to feel somo disgust at; as, to dis- 
relish vulgar jests. ¢s ¥: 
DIS-REL/‘ISH-£D, (-rel/isht,) pp. Not relished ; dis- 
liked ; made nauseous, y 
DIS-REL/ISH-ING, ppr. Disliking the taste of ; ex- 
periencing disgust at; rendering nauseous, 
DIS-RE-MEM’BER, v. t. To forget. [Unauthorized.] 
DIS-RE-PAIR’, n. [dis and repair.] A staté of being 
. not in repair or good condition, and wanting repara- 
‘tion. : Chaliners. 
DIS-REP’/U-TA-BLE, a. [dis and reputuble.] Not 
reputable; not in esteem;, not honorable; low ; 
mean , as, disreputable company. 

2. Dishonorable ; disgracing the reputation ; tend- 
ing to impair the good name, and bring into dis- 
esteem. It is disreputable to associate familiarly with 
the mean, the lewd, and the profane. 

DIS-REP'U-TA-BLY, adv. In a disreputable manner. 
DIS-REP-Y-TA'TION, n. [dis and reputation.] Loss 
or want of reputation or good name; disrepute ; 
disesteem ; dishonor; disgrace ; discredit. Il suc- 
cess often brings,an enterprising man, as well as his 
project, into digreptutation. ,- f 
DIS-RE-POTEs .” [dis antl ,repute.] Loss dy want 
of reputation ; gasesteem ; discredit; dishonor. The 
alchemist and lS books have sunk into peee 
DIS-RE-PUTE’, 't. To bring into disreputation. 
DIS.RE-PUT’ED, pp. Bronglit into disreputation. 
DIS-RE-POT/ING, ppr. Bringing into disreputation. 
DIS-RE-SPE€T’, n. [dis and respect.] Want of 
respect or reverence ; disesteem. Disrespect often 
leads a man to treat another with neglect or a degree 
of contempt. aa 1 ; 

2. As an act, incivility ; irreverence ; rudeness, 

DIS-RE-SPECT’, v. t., "To show disrespect to. 

DIS-RE-SPE€T’ED, pp. Treated with disrespect. 

DIS-RE-SPEC!’FUL, a.” Wanting in respect; as, a 
disrespectful thought or opinion. 


2. Manifesting disesteem or want. of respect ; Qp- 


civil ; as, disrespectful behavior. 

DIS-RE-SPECT’FUL-LY, adv. 
manner: irreverently ; uncivilly. 

DIS-RE-SPE€T'ING, ppr. Showing disrespect to. 
DIS-ROBE’, v. t. [dis and robe.] To divest of a 

robe ; *- divest of garments ; to undress. j 
2, To strip of covering ; to divest of any sdrround- 
ing appendage. 
dure, ; % 
These two peers were disrobed of their glory. Wotion, 


DIS-ROB/ED, pp. Divested of clothing ; stripped of 
covering. 5 

DIS-ROB/ER, ». One that strips of ‘robes or clothing. 

DIS-ROB'ING, ppr. _ Divesting of garments; strip- 
ping of any kind of covering. 

DIS-ROOT’, v. t. [dis and root.] To tear up the 
roots, or by the roots. 


In a disrespectful 


2. To tedr from a foundation ; to loosen or under-. 


mine. 


A piece of ground disrooted from ite situation by subterraneous 
Ls inadeounas Goldsmith. 


DIS ROOT’ED, pp. Torn up by the roots; under- 


mined. he 
D‘S-ROOT’ING, ppr. Tearing up by the roots; un- 
dermining. ae . ; 
DIS-RUPT’, a. [L. disruptus ; dis and rumpo, to burst.) 
Rent from ; torn asuntier; severed by rending or 
breaking. f 
DIS-RUPT’ED, a. Rent asunder. . Dr. Thompson. 
DIS-RUP’TION, n. [L. disruptio, from disrimpo.} 
1. The act of rending asunder; the act of burst- 
ing and separating. - . :- ee 
{ 2. Breach; rent: dilacerdtion ; as, the disruption 
of rocks in an earthquake ; the disruption of a 
stratum of earth; disruption of the fesh, 
DIS-SAT-IS-FA€/TION, x. [dis and satisfaction. 
The state of being dissatisfied ; discontent ; uneas 


We are never to disregard the wants of. 


Autumn disrohes the fields of ver-" 


DIS 


Hess proceeding from the want of gratification, or 
from. disappointed wishes and expectations 
The ainbitiods roan is subject to yncasincss and dissatiasaction, 
Addison, 
PIS-SAT-IS-FAC’/TO-RLNESS, 2. Inability to'sat- 
isfy or give content ;.2 failing to give content. 
DIS-SATIS-PAC/TO-RY, a: Unable to give content. 
_Rather, giving discontent ; displeasing, 
To nave reduced the diferent qualincauons in the different States 
“to one uyitorn rule, Would probably have been as dissalis- 


fac! to some of the States, as difficult forthe convention, 
il : : Hamilton. Mitford. 


DISSATIIS-FLED, (-sat/is-fide,) pp. Made discon- 


“tented ; disptease i 

2. a, Discontented ; not, satisfied ; not pleased ; 

_ offended, ri Locke. 
DISSAT/IS-FY,v.t. To render discontented ; to dis- 

“please ; to excite uneasiness .by frustrating wishes or 

expectations, 5 f ¥ : 
DIS-SAT-IS/FY-ING, ppr. Exciting uneasiness or 
, discontent. 

IS-SEAT’,». t. To remove from a seat. Shak, 

HS-SECT’, v. t. [Ly disseco, dissectus; dis and seco, 

to cut ; Fr. dissequer.} 

* 1. To cut jn pieces; to divide an animal body, 
with a cutting instruinent, by separating the joints; 
@S, to dissect a fuwl.. Heuce, appropriately, 

2. To cut in pieces, as an animal or vegetable, for 
the purpose: of examining the structure and use of 
its severaJ parts; to anatomize. Also, to open any 
part of a body to observe its morbid appearances, 
or to ascertain the- cause of death or the seat of 
a’ disease, 

. 8. To divide into its constituent parts, for the pur- 
pose of examination : as, dissect your mind ; dissect 
a paragraph, _ ,Aoscommon. Pope. 

pis SEéT ED, pp. or a. Cut in pieces; separated by 
parting the‘joints ; divided into its constituent parts ; 
opened and examined. _ : 
DIS-SE€T’ING, ppr. Cutting in pieces ; dividing the 
; 35 separating cofistituent parts for minute exam- 
i 


ion 
«. 2 a. Used in dissection ; as, a dissecting knife. 

DIS-SEC'TION, (-sek/shun,) n, [L dissectio.] 

. 1. The act of cutting in pieces an animal or vege- 
table, for the purpose of examining the structure 
and uses of its parts ; anatomy., 5 
=” Dissection was held sacrilege till the time of Francis 1. Encye, 

Q. The act of separating into constituent parts, for 
the pnrpose of critical éxamination. 

DISSECTOR, nm. One who dissects; an anatomist, 

D aon (dis-seeze’,) v.,t. [dis and seize; .Fr. 

SAiGIT. ‘ 
~ In law, to’ dispossess wrongfully; to deprive: of 
actual seizin or possession ; followed by of; as, to 
disseize a tenant of his freehold. . 

ii isa » when not 80, 
: A.man may suppose himself disserzed, whi so Biadhsione 

DIS-SEIZ/ED, ‘(dis-seezd’;) pp. Put out of. posses- 
sion wrongfully or by force; deprived of* actual 

. possession. , 4 - 

DIS-SEI-ZEE’, (dis-see-zee’,) n. A person put out of 

* possession of an estate unlawfully. 

DIS-SHIZ/IN, 2; The act of disseizing ; an unlawful 
‘disposséssing of a person of his lands, tenements 
or incorporeal hereditaments ; a deprivation of actual 
seizin. , . . Blackstone. 

DISSEIZ/ING, ppr. Depriving of actual seizin or 

ssession.; putting out of possession. ; 

DIS-SEIZ'OR, n.’ One who puts another out of pos- 
session wrongfully ; he that dispossesses another. 
pen, AoA : : Blackstone. 

PIS-SEM/BLANCE, n. [dis and’ semblance.] Want 

..of resemblance.’ [Little used. | . Osborne.’ 
IS-SEM/BLE, v. t.” [L. disstmulo; dis and simulo, 
from similis, like ; I'r, dissimuler; It. dissimulare ; 
Sp. distmilar j Arm, digzwmula.] 

1, To hide under. a false appearance ; to conceal ; 
to disguise ;‘to pretend that not to be which really 
is ; as, ‘I willnot dissemble the truth; I can not dis- 
semble my, real sentiments. [This is the proper sense 
of this word.} 

2..To pretend that to be which is not; to make 
a false appearance of. This is the sense of simulate. 

‘Your son Lucentio 
Doth love my daughter, and she loveth him, 
‘Or both dissemble deeply thelr affections, — Shak. 

"PIS-SEM’BLE; v. i. To be hypocritical ; to assume a 
ee rromence: to conceal the real fact, motives, 
ntention, or sentiments, under some pretense.. } 

Yo have stolen, and dissembled also, - Josh. vii. 


He that hateth, dissembleth with his Jips, — Prov. zxvi. 


DIS-SEM’BLED, pp. Concealed under a false appear- 
“- ance; disguised. ’ 
DIS-SEM’/BLER, n. One.who dissembles; 4% hypo- 
“¢rite ; one who conceals his opinions or dispositions 
+ under a false appearance. 
DIS-SEM/BLING, ppr. or a. Hiding under a false 
a ance ; acting the hypocrite. 
_ DIS-SEM/BLING-LY. adv. With dissimulation ; hypo- 
critically ; falsely. ;  Knolles. 
DIS-SEM/IN-ATY, v.t. {l.- disseinino dis and semino, 
fo sow, from semen, seed.) 


| DIS‘SER-TATE, ». 


DIS 


_ 1. Literally, to sow ; to scatter seed ; but seldom 
or never used in its literal sense. But, hence, 

2. To scatter for growth and propagation, like 
seed , to spread. Thus, principles, opinions, and 
errors are. disseminated, When they are spread and 
propagated. To disseminate truth, or the gospel, is 
highly laudable. ° 

3. To spread ; to diffuse. 

A uniform heat disseminated through the body of the earth. 

Woodward, 

4. To spread ; to disperse. 

The Jews are disseminated through all the trading parts of the 

world, Addison. 

{The second is the most proper ‘application of the 
word, as it should always include the idea of growth 
or taking root. The fourth is hardly vindicable.] 
DIS-SEM/IN-A-TED, pp. Scattered, as seed; prop- 
agated ; spread. - 

2. In mineralogy, occurring in 
hazel-nut ; being scattered. 
DIS-SEM’UN-A-TING, pp. 
ting ; spreading, i : 
DIS-SEM-IN-A/TION, n. The act of scattering and 
propagating, like seed; the act of spreading for 
growth and permanence. We trust the world is to 
be reformed by the dissemination of evangelical 

doctrines. , , 

DIS-SEM/IN-A-TOR, 2. One who disseminates ; 

one who spreads and propagates. 

DIS-SEN’SION, (shun,) x. {L. dissensio ; dis and sen- 

tio, to think ; Fr. dissension. | 
isagréeinent in opinion, usually a disagreement 

which is violent, producing warm debates or angry 

words ; contention in words ; strife; discord ; quar- 

re}; breach of friendship and union. 


portions less than a 


Scattering and propaga- 


Debates, dissensions, uproars are thy joy. Dryden. 
Paul ond Barnabas had no srnall dissension with them. — 
Acts xv. 


We see dissensions in church and state, in towns, 
parishes, and families ; and the word is sometimes ap- 
plied fo differences which produce war as, the dis- 
.sensions between the hotises.of York and Lancaster 
in England, 

DIS-SEN’SIOUS, (dis-sen’shus,) a, Disposed to dis- 
cord ; “quarrelsome ; ‘contentious; factious. {Little |‘ 
qUse Shak.’ Ascham, 

aa ote NT’,'v. % [L. dissensig; dis and sentio, to 
think. 1 

1. To disagree ta opinion ; to differ; to think ina 
different or contrary manner; withfrom, There are 
many opinions in Whiak men dissent from us, as they 
dissent from éavh other.>, ; 

2. To differ from, an established church, in regard 
to doctrim’s, rites, or government. 

3, To diffef; to be of'a contrary nature. [Less, 
proper. ' Sais Hooker. 
DIS-SENT’, x. Difference of opinion ; disagreement 

.2, Declaration of disagreement in opinion ; 2s, 
they entered their dissent on the jousnals of the 
house. / A 

3. Separation from an established church, espe- 
cially that of England. 

4. Contrariety of nature ; oppdsite quality. [Rare.] 
DIS-SENT-A'NE-OUS, a. Disagreeable 5 contrary. 
DIS/SENT-A-NY, a. Dissentaneous ; inconsistent. 

Not used. é Milton. 

DIS-SENT-A/TION, 2. Act of dissenting. 

DIS-SENT/ER, zn. One who dissents; one who dif- 
fers in opinion, or one who declares his disagree-_ 
ment, 

*2; One who separates from the service and wor- 
ship of any established church... ‘The word is in Eng- 
land particularly applied to those who separate from, 
or who do not unite with, the Church of England.. ° 

DIS-SEN’/TIENT, a. Disagreeing ; declaring dissent. 

DIS-SEN’TIENT, (dis-sen’shent,) x. One who dis- 
agrees and declares his dissent. 

DIS-SENT’ING, ppr. or a. Disagreeing in opinion ; 
‘separating from‘the communion’ of an established, 
church. . It-is used as an adjective; as. a dissenting 
minister or congregation. : i 

DIS-SEN/TIOUS, (dis-sen’/shu8,) «. “Disposed to dis- 
agreement or discord. - 

DIS-SEP/I-MENT, n. [L. dissepimentim ; dissepia, to 
- separate ; dis and sepio, to inclose or guard.] 

. In botapy, 2 term applied to the partitions that are 
formed ii ovaries, by the united sides of cohering 
carpels, and which separate the inside into cells, 

, 5, Lindley. 

DIS-SERT’, v. « [L. disserd, diserto.] 

To discourse or dispute. [Little inuse.]- . 

To deal in dissertation; to 
‘write dissertatioris. J. Foster. 
DIS-SERT-A/TION, 7. [L. cissertatio, from disserto, 
* to discourse, from .dissero, id. ; dis and sero, to sow, 
* that is, to fhrow- Dissero is to throw out, to cast 
abroad.] oa, oe , 
, 1.\A discourse, or rather @ ‘formal ‘discourse, ‘in- 

tended to illustrate a subject. F 

2. A. written essay, treatise, or disquisition ; as, 
Plutarch’s ‘dissertation on the poets; Newton’s dis- 
sertations on the prophecies. , : 

DIS‘/SERT-A-TOR, x. . One wlio writes a dissertation 5 
‘oné who debates+ Boyle. 


DIS 


DIS-SERVE’, (dis-serv’,) v.¢. [dis and serve.] To in- 
jure ; to hurt; to harm; to do injury or mischief to. 


He took the first opportunity to disserve him. Clarendon. 
Too much zeal often disserves a good cause, Anon, 


DIS-SERV/ED, (dis-seryd',) pp. Injured. 

DIS-SERV'ICE, n. Injury; harm; mischief; as, vi- 
olent remedies often do a disservice, ‘ 

DIS-SERV'ICE-A-BLE, a Injurious; hurtful. 

DIS-SERV/ICE-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of be- 
ing injurious ; tendency to harm. Norris, 

DIS-SER WICE-A-BLY, adv. So as to be injurious, 

DIS-SERV/ING, ppr. _Injuring. : 

DIS-SET’TLE, v.t. To unsettle. [Not used.] More 

DIS-SEV’ER, v. t. [dis and sever. In this word, dis, 
as in dispart, can have no effect, unless to augment 
the signification, as dis and sever both denote sepa- 
ration. 

To seeiiee part in two, to divide asunder; ta 
separate ; to disunite, either .by violence or not. 
When with force, it is equivalent to rend and burst, 
It may denote either to cut or to tear asunder. In 
beheading, the head is dissevered from the body ; the 
lightning fnay dissever & branch from the: stem of a 
tree, Jealousy dissevers the bonds of ‘friendship. 
The reformation disserered the catholic church; it 
dissevered Protestants from Romah Catholics. 

DIS-SEV’ER-ANCE, n. . The act of dissevering ; sep= 
aration. : 

DIS-SEV-ER-A'/TION,n. Act of dissevering, 

DIS-SEV’/ER-ED, pp. or a. Disparted; disjoined 5 
separated. * 

DIS-SEV'ER-ING, ppr. Dividing asunder; separate 
ing ; tearing or cutting asunder. , 

DIS-SEV’ER-ING, n. The act of separating ; sep- 

DIS'/SI-DENCE, n. ape: Discord. [aration. 

DIS/SI-DENT, a. , [L. dissideo, to disagree ; dis and 
sedeo, to sit.) -Not agreeing. 

DIS'SI-DENT, n. A dissenter; one who separates 
from the established religion; a word applied to the 
members of the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Greek 
churches in Poland. Encye, 

a n.' [L. dissilio; dis and salio, to 
eap. ; 

___ The act of leaping or starting asunder. 

DIS-SIL'I-ENT, a. Starting asunder; bursting and: 
opening with.an elastic force, as the dry .pod or cap~ 
sule of a plant ; as, a dissilient pericarp. .* Martyn. 

DIS-SI-LI'"TION; (dis-se‘list/un,) n. The act of 
bursting qpen ; the, act of starting or springing drf- 
ferent ways. ¢ Boyle. 

DIS-SIM'I-LAR, a. [dis and similar.]. Unlike, either 
in nature, properties, or external form; not ‘similar; 
not having the resemblance of; heterogeneous. 
Newton denominates dissimilar the rays of light o 
different refrangibility. Thé’temperg of men are as 
dissimilar as their features. ee 

DIS-SIM-I-LAR/I-TY, n. Unlikeness; want ‘of re- 
semblance ; ,dissimilitudé; 9s, the dissimilarity of 
human faces and forms., ; 

DIS-SIM’I-LE, (dis-sim‘i-ly,)‘n. Compatison or iJlus- 
tration by contraries. [Little used.) 

DIS-SI-MIL/I-TUDE, x. [L. dissimilitudo.] : 

Unlikeness; want of resemblance ; as; a dissimili- 
tude of form or character., 

DIS-SIM-U-LA‘TION, n, [L. dissimulatio;-dis and 
simulatio, from simulo, to make like, similis, aed 

The act of dissembling ;, a hiding under a false 
appearance ; a feigning; false pretension ; ‘hypoc- 
risy. Dissimulation may be simply concealment of 
the opinions, sentiments, or purpose ; but it includes, 
also, the assuming of a false or counterfeit appear 
ance, which: conceals the real opinions or purpose, 
Dissimulation, among statesmen, is sometimes re- 
garded as a necessary Vice, or as no vice at ail, 

Let love be without dissimulation.\— Rom. xii: 
DIS-SIM/ULE, #. t. To dissémble: [JVot in'use.] , 
DIS/SI-PA-BLE, a. [See Dissirate.} ‘.Liable to’ be 

dissipated ; that may be scattered or. dispersed, 
The heat of those plants is very dissipable. Bacoft.. 

DIS/SI-PATE, v. t. [L. dissipatus, dissipo; dis and ap 
obsolete verb, sipo, to throw.’ We perhaps see its 
derivatives in siphon, prosapia, anid sept; and sepio, 
to inclose, may be primarily to’ repel, and thus te 
guard. 

L To scatter; to disperse; to trive asunder. 
Wind dissipates fog; the heat of the stin dissipates- 
vapor ; mirth dissipates care and anxiety ; the ¢ares 
‘of life tend to dissipate serious reflections. 

Scatter, disperse, and dissipate, are in many Cases 
synonymous; but dissipate is used appropriately to 
denote the dispersion of things that vanish, or are 
not afterward collected ; as, to dissipate fog, vapor, 
or clouds. We say, an atmy is scattered or. dispersed, 
but not dissipated. Trees ate scattered or dispersed 
over a field, but not dissipated. . ; 

2. To expend ; to-squander; to scatter property in: 
wasteful extravagance ; to waste; to consume; as, 
a man has dissipated his fortune in.the pursnit o 
. 3. To scatter the attention. > © [pleasure 

DIS'SI-PATE, v. % To scatter; to disperse, to sep>- 
frate into parts and disappear; to waste away ; to 
vanish. A fog or cloud gradually dissipates, before 
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DIS. - DIs DIS 
tha rays.ot beat of the sun. The-heat ofa body] | 9; Dissolution of the blvod; in medicine, that state | 
dissipates ; the fluids dissipate, a 


of the bluod; in-which it does not readily coagulate, 
DIS/SI,PA-TED,: pp. "Scattered j dispersed 5 ‘wasted ;|~ on its cooling out of the body, as in malignant fevers. 
consumed ; squandered. . 5B. : 


- ; : : Cyc. 
2. a; Loose; irregular; giveit, to extravagance int OEE SOL A a £25 Dissouve.] 
leo 


the diture of property ; devoted to pleasure,and | . That. may be dissolved ; capab being melted ; 
tees ea Agaereatek en adleeaies iffe. ‘- |. that may be converted into a fluid. Sugar and ice 
s 


pis! é : ate dissolvable bodies, 
PIS-SI-P4/TION, x. . Thé. act of scattering ;” disper- 


2. To represent as unfit, improper, or dangerous. 
‘War therefore, open or concealed, alike 
My voice dissuades, Milton. 

This phraseology is probably elliptical, and merely 

poetical ; from being understood. 

DIS-SUAD/ED, pp. Advised against; counseled or 
induced by advice not to do something; diverted 
from a purpose, 

DIS-SUAD/ER, n. He that dissuades ; a dehorter, 

DIS-SUAD/ING, ppr. Exhorting against ; attempting, 
by advice, to divert from a purpose. 

DIS-SUA’SION, (dis-swa'’zhun,)n. Advice or exhorta- 
tion in opposition to something ; the act of attempt- 
ing, by reason or motives offered, to divert from ® 
el or measure ; dehortation. Boyle. 

DIS-SUA’SIVE, a. ‘Tending to dissuade, or divert 
from a measure or purpose ; dehortatory. 

DIS-SUA/SIVE, n. Reason, argument, or counsel, 
employed to deter one from a measure or purpose 
that which is used or which tends to divert the min 
from any purpose or pursuit. The consequences of 
intemperance are powerful dissuasives from indulging 
in that vice. ~ 

DIS-SUA'SIVE-LY, adv. In a dissuasive manner. 

mpstace el sem %,t. {dis and sunder.] ie asa t! 


to rend. 
DIS-SUN'DER-ED, pp. Separated; rent.. 
DIS-SUN’DER-ING, ppr. Separating; rending. 
DIS SWEET’EN, (-sweet'n,) v. t . To deprive of 
Richardson, 


1-PX-TING, por. Scattering; dispersing ; wast- | . : 
ing; consumin; ; Peqnandering ; Sauhinget s ab scheint n. State of being dissolv- 
. es : : . < 
gion; the state of being dispersed ¢ a5, the dissipation | DI8-SOLVE’, (diz-zolv’,y v. t. [L. dissolvo; dig and 
Of vapor or heat. ~~ Reine salvo, to laose, to free.] ; 3 
1, 2 In physics, the insérisible 163s or waste of the} ~ 1. ‘To melt; to liquefy ; to convert from a solid or 
inute parts of 1a body, which fly off,'by which} fixed state.to a fluid state, by means of heat or mois- 
peans the body is diminished or consumed, || ture... 
A. Scattered attention; or that which diverts and ‘To digsolve«by heat, is to loosen the parts of a 
ls off the ming from any subject.:: .. , Swi solid; body and: render them fluid, or easily mova- 
4, A dissolute, irregular, course*pf life ;’a wander-| ble. “Thus,.ice is,converted into water by dissolu- 
fng froni: object to object in ,pursuit ‘of pleasure ; a 
‘course of life usually attended with careless and ex- 
sori al expenditureg ‘of. money, and indulgence in 
ces, which impair or rain both health and fortune.. 
“Wrhag | fe ft proposed, then; (0, reclaim’ the spendthrift from his 
: dissipati vaganceé, by filllng his pockets with 
f spaton Bhd Geithagepcy Pe rey, Wirt Skt. 
|i ol aaa #, Want of sociability. 
ee, CIA-BLE; (-s0/sha-bl,) .a-. [See Dissocrate,] , 
“No 


“3 


tion. 
“To dissolve fri a nawds is to separate the parts of a 
eolid.-substance, and cause them to mix with the 
fluid §, or ‘to reduce a. solid substance into minute 
parts which .may_be sustained in that fluid: Thus, 
‘water dissolves salt and sugar. 
: ey) disinite ; to break ; to separate. 
elng, then, that all these things shall be dissolved, what raan- 
“ “ner of persoiis ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
“godlingss?-~ 2 Pet. iil. "* — * 
8, To loose ; to disiinite. 
“* Bown fell the duke, his Johila digeotoed, = Fis faz. 
4.'To Joosé' the ties or bonds of any thing; to de- 
Stroy any tonnécted system ; as, to dissolve a gavern- 
‘Ment $'to, dissolve a corporation, . 
+, 5«-To Joose ; to break ; as, to dissolve a league ; fo 
dissolve the bonds of friendship. 
® 6. To break up; to cause to separate; to put an 
tend t0§ as, to digsolue thé ‘parliament ; to dissalve an 
assembly, ; 
bars ‘clédr; to solve; to remove; to dissipate, or 
fo explain 3:as, to dissolve doubts, We usually say, 
to solve doubts and difficulties. . 
8. To: break ; to.destroy ; as,.to dissolve a charm, 
‘Spell; or-enchantment. ; _ Milton. 
. 9; To joosen or ,relux; to make languid ; as, dis- 
‘solved, ‘in pleasure. 
*10. To‘ waste away ; to consume ; to cause to van- 
jsh or perish. ~ ‘ 
: - Thou dissolvest my substance. — Job xxx. 

: 11, To.arinul ; to rescind ; as, to dissolve an injuncs 
. % That may be disuntited, : ‘| 1. tion. : ; Johnson’s Rep. 
DIS/SO-LUTE; @. [L, dissolufis, from dissolvb.] _, | DIS-SOLVE!, /(diz-zolv’,) v..i. To be melted ; to be 

"J. Loose -in behavior‘and’ njorals; given. to vice-| ‘converted from a solid to a fluid state; as, sugar dis- 
hem ~dissipation ;, wanton; lewd; luxurious’; dé-}| solves in water.- ; 

auched ; not undér the testraints,of law; as,a dix} ~ ® To sink away ; to lose ‘Strength and firmness. 

éolute man; dissolute company. : doar Shak 
,_ 2 Vicious ;: wanton ; devoted to pleasure and dis 

sipation ; ad, dissolute life... |, SOriesak 4 
PIS'SO-LUTE-LY, adv,’ Loosely’; ‘Wantonly } in dig 
siphtion sx debauchery ; without restraint ; as, tolive: 
Dis's0-LUTENESS, n. “Looseniéss of mannéys'and 
morals; vicious indulgerices in pleasure, ag in-intem- 
perafice and debauchery 3 dissipation ;. as,, dissolate- 

ness of life or manners.” y 


ot well associated, united, or assorted. 
Sy cathe in two And two,'though thalched in the’ mest dissd- 
"isha wianse aan es Spectator, Nord y 


sweetness. {Not used. Bp. 
DIS-SYL-LAB’I€, a. Consisting. of two syllables on- 
ly ; as, a dissyllabic foot in poetry. 
DIS-SYL/LA-BLE or DIS/SYL-LA-BLE, 2 _ (Gr. 
it oe } dts, two or twice, and ovAafos, & 
syllable. 

A word consisting of two syllables only ; a8, paper, 
whiteness, virtue. ‘ J 

DIS’TAFF, n. [The English books refer this word to 
the Saxon distef; but I have not found the word ip 
the Saxon Dictionary.] * . 

1. The staff of a spinning-wheél, to which e 
bunch of flax or tow is tied, and from which the 
‘thread is drawn. : 

She.layeth her hands to the spindle,and her hands hold é> 

ds xxxi. 


—_ ve 


5, ay Stet not reconcilable with. Warburton. 
DIB-S6'CIAL; (-40'shal,) d. (dis and social] Unfriendly 
4+, to Soclety ;' contracted feclish a8, a Wissocial passion. 
pisso'clars, 0. %;, (Le dissoriatus, dissocig} dis and 
eocld, to. unite, govtys; 2’ companjon:] * Ee i 
-To separate ;‘to disumite s to part; as,.to dissacfate 
_ thé particles of.a concrete substance. Boies. es) 
DIS-8O/CIA-TED, pp, * Separated ;:disinited. 
DI8-SO'/OIA-TING, ppr, ‘Separating disuhitiog. | 
DIS-S0-CLa’TION, m,".Tho act of disuniting ; a state. 
” of separation 5 disunion, - j i 
it add to the dissociation, dlatraction, andl cbiifysion of ti 
TPM nders Tépublicaey said iPurker ‘ 
DyS.SO-LU-BIL/L-TY, ay. Capacity of tein dissotvgd' 
aS by, heat or moisture, and ¢onverted into.a fluid.» -*- 
DJS8'SO-LU-HLE, a. ;-[L.. dissolubilis. * See Disgorve.} 
age Capable of being ‘dissolved; that tay be melt- 
3 having its parts separable by heat or moisture’; | 
‘convertible into a fluid. |: Froodward ~ 


2. Figuratively, » woman, or the female eex. 
His crown usurped, a distaff on the throne, Dryden, 
DIS'/TAFF-THIS'TLE, (-this'l,) n. The popular 
name of certain species of Atractylis and Cartha- 


nus. 
DIS-TAIN’, v. t. [dis and stain. This seems to be 
ae the French deteindre, from the L, tinga; but see 
TAIN: Set es 
1, To stain ; to tinge with any different cotor from 
' the natural or proper one ; to discolor. We speak of 
a sword distained with blood; a garment distained 
¢ with gore. it has precisely the signification of stain, 
but js used chiefly or appropriately in poetry and the 
higher kinds of prosé. | ae 

2. To blot ; to sully ; to defile; to tarnish, 

She distained her honorable blood. ‘ Spenser, 

The worthiness of praise distains his worth. Shak. , 

‘DIS'TAIN‘ED, (dis-tand! . Stained ; tinged ; die 
colored ;' piotiad f aed, i prs 4 

DIS-TAIN'ANG, ppr. Staining ; discoloring; blotting ;. 
tarnishing. : 

DIS'TANGE, n. [Fr. distance; Sp. distancia; It. dise 
tanza ; J. distantia, from disto, to stand apart; dis ang 
sto, to stand.] : 

1. An interval or space between two objects; the 
length of the shortest line which intervenes between 
two things that are separate; as, a great. or smal? 
distance. Distance may be a line, an fuch, a.mile, 
or any indefinite Jength; as, the distance betweep 
the sun and Saturn. 

2, Preceded by at, remoteness of place, 

He waits at distance till he hears from.Catd, Addis 
3. Preceded by thy, his, your, her, their, a sui 
space, or such remoteness as is common or becdm= 
_ing; as, let him keep his distance; Keep your @istanceé, 
_ [See No. 8.] =: 
4, Aspace marked on the course where horses rum, 
This horse ran the whole field out of distance. L’ Estrange. 


5. Space of time ; any indefinite length, of timé, 
past or future, een between two periods oF 
events ; as, the distance of an hour,,of a year, of am 

6.,Ideal space or separation, ” [age 

Qualities that affeet our senses are, in the things themseltes, 


so united and blended, .that there is no distance betweep 
them. % Locke, 


4 


languid. *: E 

ae "Po fall asunder ; to crumblé; tote broken. A 
government may dissolve by its own weight or ex- 
tent... 4 ) : 
“5. To waste away} to perish; to be decomposed. 
‘Flesh dissolves by putrefaction. ~*~ 

6. To come to ah end by a separation of parts. 
Se ye ve ped | DIS-BOLV/ED; pp. or a. Melted ; liquefied ; disunit- 
DIS-SO-LU'TION, 2. * {I. dissolutio, from diasolvo.} | ed; parted ; loosed ; reiaxcd ; wasted away ; ended. 

-Ina gencral sense, the’ separation of the’ parts of a nssolved blood, is that which does not readily co- 

body which, in the ateirel structure, are-united; or'| agulaté, .) .. j 
thie reduction of conctete bodies..into their smallest | DIS-OLV'ENT, a. Having power to melt or dis- 
parts,- without regard ‘to solidity. or fluidity.’ Thus | ; Solve 3 as), the dissolvent. jnices of the stomach. Ray. 
we speak of the dissolution of salts in water,-of met- | DI8-SOLV/BNT, x. Any thing which has the power 
gle in .nitro-muriatic’ acid, dnd “of ice- or Hutter by | or, quality of melting; or converting a solid substance 

eat; in which cases, the dissolution ts effected by | into a, fluid; or of separating the s of a fixed body 
@ menstruum or payticular agent. We speak, also, | #0 et they mix with a Jiquid ; as, water is a-dis- 
of the dissolution of. flesh or. animal bodies, when the} solvént‘of salts and earths. It is otherwise called a 
parts separate by putrefaction. ‘Dissolution then is, | ienstruum.: — : , 
“+ 2. In medicine, a remedy supposed capable of dis- 


1, The act of liquefying.or changing from -a solid ; 
solving concretions in the body, such .as calculi, tu- 
‘bercles, &c. Parr. | 


toa fluid state by heat; a meltifig ;.a thawing ;.as, 
the dissolution of snow and ice, which convérts them ne! 5 : 3 
“{pto water, ©‘ DIS-SOLV’'ER, .n, That which dissolves, or has the 
, educ j “t- power of dissolving. Heat.is the most powerful dis- 

ot into very minute parts, bya diseolvent or menstru- |. ‘solver of substances.’ i. 
m, 4s of d:metal ‘by nitro-muriatic ‘Acid. or of salts PIS-SOLV’LNG,-ppr, * Melting; making or becoming 


Water; 0 4. sida - «liquid. *., : ; ct a ak 
“3; The séparation of the parts of a body: by putre- DISISO-NANCE n.: [ Fr. dissonance, fron L...; disso- 
faction, or.the dnalysis"of the natural: structure of (poni dissono, te be discordant ; dis, and sono, to | 
und} - eo - : 
Oot Is oord 38 mixture or union .of harsh, unhar- 


‘mixed bodies, as pf animal or vegetable substances y 
monious.-sounds, which are grating or unpleasing 


decomposition, :- 
oienstruum. , {Tia ts now called a solution. | Baco to the ear’; .’as, the’ dissonance of notes, sounds, or 
5. Death ¢ the separation of the sbul and body. .” |} 9% Disagreement. : * ‘ {numbers, 
On ats et ann eaten... “| DIS'SO-NANTY' a. ° Discordant; harsh; farring ; ‘un- 
‘6, Destriiction ;-the separation if thé..parts which i 


3. ee ‘away in pleasure; to become soft or 


"2. The reduction of 4 body ‘into its smallest parts, 


4. The substancé tormed:by dissotving’& Sly in'a 
oy Sue 


adele l harmoniotis; ‘unpleasant to-‘the ear;. as, dissonant 7. Contrar'ety ; opposition. 
someose a connected idystém, or. body $ as, the djsso-| motes or‘intérvala, -- . i 3 4 Re gE Mie ore our enemy} : 
lution of the world; ‘or Of nature ; the dissolution. of} _ 2. Disagreeing incongruous; usually with from; So is he mine, and in such broody distance. - Shap. 
-Bavernment, as,,he advanced propqsitions ‘very dissonant from 8. The remoteness which respect requires ; hencéy 


respect, ar 
7 J hope your modesty 
Will know what distance to the crown is die. Dryden 
is by respect and distance that authority is upheld. Adjcrburg. 


". 7 The bregking- up of ‘ati assembly, or thé putting | 
An cia ia pune bly, or the patting 


“truth. Ere Rae 
0 DIS-SUADP’, b. t: TL. dissitaded { diy and suadeo, to ad: 
Dissolution ta the civil death’ of partiament. —_* Blackstone 


vise or incite to any thing.} 


; ; Z ; «tly T'0 advise of-exhort against ; to aempeto draw: 
8. Looseneis of wannéts: dissipation. ._ # oF divert ‘from a’ measare, by, reason or offering mo- See No. 2.] , ; 
Ita chieaegiee tanta ceca Rd eh wcne Be to Bee Siete Sesmotet the. Lady ~~ Reserve ; coldness; alienation of heart 
A this latter, sense: tl ord. is gbsblete, Disso-} Jadupting the asure; “he dissuaded him from hi Goh cs " ‘ 
Avrsxess being substiited) ; pr peier eg beat : Hew dheanea, obeed ane 
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10. Remoteness in succession or relation ; us, the 
distance between a descendant and his ancestor. 

11. In music, the interval between two notes ; as, 
the distance of a fourth or seventh. ¢ 

DIS‘TANCE, v. t. To place remote ; to throw off from 

the view. , Dryden. 

2. To leave behind in a race ; to win the race by a 
great superiority. 

3. To leave at a great distance behind. 

He distanced the most skillful of his cotemporaries. Milner. 


DIS'TANC-ED, (dis’taust,) pp. Left far bel :, cast 
out of the race. 

DIS'TANC-ING, prr. Leaving far *-:hind. 

DIS’/TANT, a. [L. distans, stanaimg apart.]} 

}. Separate ; having an intervening space of any 
indefinite extent. One point may be less than a line 
ora hair’s breadth distant from another. Saturn 1s 
supposed to be nearly nine hundred million miles dis- 
tant from the sun. 

2, Remote in place ; as, a distant object appears un- 
der a small angle. 

3. Remote in time, past or future ; as, a distant age 
or period of the world. 

4, Remote in the line of succession or descent, in- 
definitely ; as, a distant descendant; a distant ances- 
tor ; distant posterity. 

) 5. Remote jn natural connection or consanguinity ; 
as, a distant felation ; distant kindred ; a distant cok 
(lateral line. 

- 6. Remote in nature ; not allied ; not agreeing with 
or in conformity to; as, practice very distant from 
principles or profession. 

7. Remote in view ; slight; faint; not very likely 
to be realized ; as, we haye a distant hope or prospect 
of seeing better times. 

8. Remote in connection; slight; faint; indirect ; 
fot easily seen or understood ; as, a distant hint or 
allusion to a person or subject. So, also, we say, a 
distant idea; a distant thought; a distant resem- 
blance. . 

9, Reserved ; shy; implying haughtiness, coldness 
of affection, indifference, or disrespect ; as, the man- 

,_ néfs of a person are distant. 

OIS’/TANT-LY, adv. Remotely ; ata distance; with 

| reserve. 
IS-TASTE!, n. ee and taste.] Aversion of the 

* taste; dislike of food or drink; disrelish ; disgust, 
or a slight degree of it. Distuste for a particular kind 
of food may be constitutional. or the effect of a dis- 

2. Dislike ; uneasiness. {eased stomach. 

Prosperity is not without fhany fears and distastee, and adversity 

not without comfort and hopes. Bacon, “* 

3. Dislikei; displeasure ; alienation of affection. 

; F Milton. Pope. 
@IS TASTE’, v. t: To disrelish ; to dislike ; tp loathe; 
‘as, to distaste drugs or poisons. 

2. To offend ; to disgust. 

He thought it no policy to distaste the English or Irish, but 

sought to please them. Davies, 

3. Tio vex; to displease ; to sour, Pope, 

The two latter significutions are rare. 
DIS-TAST’ED, pp. Disrelished ; disliked; offended ; 
»_ displeased. 
OIS-TASTE/FUL, a. 

gusting to the taste. ' ; 

2. Offensive; displeasing; as, a distasteful truth. 

den. 


Nauséous; unpleasant or dis- 


3. Malevolent ;:as, distasteful looks, Shak, 
OIS-TASTE/FUL-LY, adv. In’a displeasing or offen; 
/_ sive manner. ey 
DIS-TASTE/FUL-NESS, n. Disagreeableness ; dis- 
;_ like. W hitlock. 
DIS-TAST’ING, ppr. Disrelishing; disliking ;' offend- 
. ing; displeasing. 
DIS-TAST/IVE, n. That which gives disrelish or 
, _ aversion. W hitlock. 
| DIS-TEM'PER,n, {dis and temper.] Literally, an un- 
| due or unnatural temper, or disproportionate mixture 

of parts. Hence, ; 

2. Disease; malady; indisposition ; any morbid 
state of dn animal body, or of any part of it; a state 
in which the animal economy is deranged, or imper- 
fectly carried on. [See Disrase.] It is used of the 
slighter diseases, but not exclusively. In general, it 
is .ynonymons with disease, and is particularly ap- 
plied to the diseases of brutes. 

_ 3. Want of due temperature, applied to climate ; the 
&iteral sense of the word, but not now used. 
Countries under the tropic of a distemper uninhabitable. Ralegh. 


4. Bad constitution of the mind; undue predomi- 
mance of a passion or appetite. ' Shak. 

5. Want of due balance of parts or opposite quali- 

€fes and principles; as, the temper and distemper of 
an empire consis* of contraries. [Nut now Kegon 
acon. 

6. 11] humor of mind; depravity of inclination. 
Not used, King Charles, 
7. Political disorder ; tumult. ‘aller. 

8. Uneasiness ; ill humor, or bad temper, 

There is a sickness, 
Which puts ome of us in distemper. Shak. 


-9. In painting, the mixing of colors with some- 


| DIS'TIEH, 


DIS 


DIS 


thing besides oi] and water, When colors are mixed | DIS-TILL’, v.% [L. distillo; dis and stillo, to drops 


with size, whites of eggs, or other unctuous or glu- 
tinous matter, and not with oil, it is said to be done 
in distemper. 
DIS-TEM’PER, v. t. To disease ; to disorder; to de- 
range the functions of-: ody or mind, Shak. 
2. To disturb ; to rutile. Dryden. 
3. To deprive of temper or moderation. Dryden. 
4. To make disaffected, ill-aumored, or malignant. 
Shak. 
This verb is seldom used, except in the participles. ] 
DIS-TEM/PER-ANCE, z._ Distemperature. 
DIS-TEM’PER-ATE, a, linmoderate, [Little used.} 
Ralegh. 
DIS-TEM’/PER-A-TURE, zn. Bad tomperature ;° in- 
temperateness ; excess of heat ur cold, or of other 
Gualities ; a noxious state; as, the distemperature of 
the air or climate. 
#2. Violent tumultuousness ; outrageousness, 
Johnson, 
3. Perturbation of mind. Shak. 
4. Confusion , commixture of contrarieties ; loss of 
ge ee disorder. ak, 
. Slight illness ; indisposition. Brewer. 
DIS-TEM’PER-ED, pp. or a. Diseased in body, or dis- 
ordered in mind. We speak of a distempered body, a 
distempered limb, a distempered head or brain, 
2. Disturbed ; ruffled ; as, distempered passions, 
3. Deprived of temper or moderation ; immoder- 
ate ; as, distempered zeal. Dryden. 
4. Disordered ; biased ; prejudiced ; perverted ; as, 
minds distempered by interest or passion. 
The imagination, when completely. distempered, is the most 
tncuruble of all disordered faculties, Buckminster. 
5. Disaffected ; made malevolent, 
Distempered lords. Shak, 


DIS-TEM’PER-ING, ppr. Affecting with disease or 
disorder; disturbing’; depriving of moderation. 

DIS-TEM’/PER-ING, n. The painting of walls in dis- 
temper. 

DIS-TEND’, v. t. [L. distendo; dis and tendo, to tend, 
to stretch, from the root of teneo, to hold, Gr. rewvw, 
to stretch. Class Dn.] 

1. To stretch or spread in all directions ; to dilate ; 
to enlarge; to expand ; to swell; as, to distend 2 
bladder ; to distend the bowels ; to distend tlie lungs. 
[This is the appropriate sense of the word.] 

2. To spread apart ; to divaricate ; as, to distend the 
fegs. We seldom say, to distend a plate of metal, and 
never, I believe, to distend a line; extend being used 
in hoth cases. We use distend chiefly to denote the 
stretching, spreading, or expansion, of any thing, by 
means of a substance inclosed within it, or by the 
elastic force of something inclosed. In this case, the 
body distended swells or spreads in all directions, 
and usually in a spherical form. A bladder is dis- 
tended by inflation, of. by-the expansion of rarefied 
air with)n it. The skirt is distended in boils and ab- 
scesses by matter generated within them. This ap- 
propriation of the word has not always been ob- 
served, : 

DIS-TEND’ED, pp. or a. Spread ; expanded ; dilated 
by an inclosed substance or force. 

DIS-TEND’ING, ppr. Stretching in all directions ; di- 
lating ; expanding. 

DIS-TEN-SI-BIL/I-TY, nr. The quality or capacity of 
eine dinjensinie, 

des - ptsugera: a Capable of being distended or 

ilated. 

DIS-TEN’S{ON, (dis-ten’shun,)n. The act of stretch- 


ing.. [See Disvention.] 
DIS-TENT"’, a. Spread. [.Vot iz use. Spenser. 
DIS-TENT’, rn. Breadth. [ot used. Wotton. 
DIS,TEN’TION, (dis-ten’shun,) n. (L. distentio.] 


“1. The act of distending ; the act of stretching in 
breadth or in all directions; the state of being dis- 
tended ; as, the distention of the lungs or bowels, 


2. Breadth ; extent or space occupied by the thing | 


distended. ‘ 
3. An opening, spreading, or divarication ; as, the 
distention of the legs. 
DIS-TER’,v. ¢. [(L. dis and terra.] 
- To banish from a country. [Wot used. 
DIS-T'ERM'IN-ATE, a. [L. disterminatus. 
Separated by bounds. [Obs.] Hai 
DIS-TERM-IN-A/TION, zn. Separation. [Obs.] 
Hammond, 


DIS’/THENE, n. [Gr. dis, twice, and cevos, force.] 
A mineral, so called by Haiiy, because its crystals 
have the property of being electrified both positively 
and negatively [t is the sappare of Saussure, and 
the kyanite of Werner. Lunier. Cleaveland, 
DIS-THRON'IZE, v. t. To dethrone. faa used. } 
. ae penser, 
DIS'TIEH, (dis'tik,) n. [L. distichon; Gr. dis and 
aTtXus, a Verse.] 
A couplet; a couple of verses, or poetic lines, 
making complete sense ; an epigram of two verses. 
Johnson. Encye. 
DIS'TI€H-OUS, } a. Having two rows, or disposed in 
1 two rows, Lee, 
A distichous spike has all the flowers pointing two 
ways. Martyr. 


stilla, a drop; Fr. distiller; [t. distillare; Sp. destuar ¢ 
Gr. oradu-.] 
1. To drop; to fall in drops. 
Soft dhowers distilled, arid suns grew warm in vain, 
2. To flow gently, or in a small stream. 
The Euphrates distilleth out of the mounuuns of Armenia. 
g) 


es 
Shuks 


Pope 


3. To use a still; to practice distillation. 
DIS-TILL’, v. t. To let fall in drops; to throw duwa 
in drops. The clouds destill water on the earth. 
The dew which on the tender grass 
The evening had distilled, | Drayton, 

2. To extract by heat; lo separate spirit or essen- 
lial oils from liquor by heat or evaporation, and con- 
vert that vapor into a liquid by coudensation in a te+ 
frigeratory ; to separate the vulatile parts of a sub- 
stance by heat; to rectify ; as, to distil brandy from 
wine, or spirit fr6m molasses, 

3. To extract spirit from, by evaporation and con- 
densation ; as, tu distil cider or jnolasses ; to destell 
wine. 

4, To extract the pure part of a fluid; as, to distill 


water. 
5. To dissolve or melt. [Unusual] 
Swords by the lightning’s subtle force distilled. Addison. 
DIS-T{LL'A-BLE, a That may be distilled ; fit for 
distillation. Sherwuod, 


DIS-TILL-A'TION, x. The act of falling in drops, or 
the act of pouring or throwing down in drops. 

2. The vaporization and, subsequent condensation 
of a liquid by means of an alembic, or still and re- 
frigeratory, or of a retort and receiver ; the operation 
of extracting spirit from a substance by evaporation 
and condensation ; rectification. 

3, The substance extracted by distilling. Shak. 

4. That which falls in drops. Johnson. 

distillation, is a tert applied to the distillation 
of substances per se, or without the addition of wa- 
ter. Destructive distillation, is the distillatiun of sub- 
stances at very high teinperatures, so thut the ultimate 
elements are separated of evolved in new combina- 
tions. 

DIS-TILL/A-TO-RY, @. Belonging to distillation ; 

- used for distilling ; as, distillatory vessels. Huvper. 

DIS-TILL’ED, pp. or a. Let fall or thrown duwn in 
drops; subjected to the process of distillation; ex- 
tracted by evaporation. 

DIS-TILL/ER, nr. One who distills ; one whose occu- 
pation is to extract spirit by evaporation and condent 
sation. 

DIS-TILL/ER-Y, n. ‘The bujlding and works where 
distilling is carried on. 

DIS-TILL/ING, ppr. Dropping; letting fall in drops; 
extracting by distillation. 

DIS-TILL/ING, rn. ‘The act or practice of extracting 
spirit by distillation. 

DIS-TILL’MENT, x, That which distills or rope 

ak. 

DIS-TINE€T’, a. [L. distinctus, from distinguo. See | 
Distincuiss.} 

1. Literally, having the difference marked ; separa- 
ted by a visible sign, or by a note or mark ; as, a place 
distinct by name. Milton. 

2. Different ; separate ; not the same in number or 
kind ; as, he holds two distinct offices; he is known 
by distinct titles, 

3. Separate in place; not conjunct; as, the two 
regiments marched together, but had distinct encainp- 
nents. : 

4. So separated as not to be confounded with any 
other thing ; clear; not confused. ‘To reason correct- 
ly we must have distinct ideas. We have a distinct 
or indistinct view of a prospect. 

5. Spotted ; variegated. 

Tempestuous fell 
His arrows from the fourfold-visaged four, 
Distinct with eyes. Milton, 


DIS-TINE€T’, v. t. To distinguish. [ot ws usé.] 


TAUcers 
DIS-TIN€’TION, x. [L. distinctio.] 

lL. The act of separating or distinguishing. 

2. A-note or mark of difference. [Seldom used.] 

3. D.fference made ; a separation or disagreement 
fn kind or qualities, by which oné thing is known 
from arother. We observe a distinction between 
matter and spirit; a distinction between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms; a distinction between good 
and evil, right and wrong ; between sound reasoning 
and sophistry. 

4. Difference regarded ; separation ; preference ; as 
in the phrase without distinction, which denotes, pro- 
miscuously, all together, alike. 

Maids, women, wives, without distinction, fall. Dryden, 

5. Separation ; div.sjon ; as, the distinction of trage- 
dy into acts. Dryden, 

In.this sense, Division would be preferable.) 
. Notation of difference; discrimination; as, a 
distinction between real and apparent good. 

In classing the qualities of actions, it is necessary to make accu 

rate distinctions, Anon, 


7. Eminence ; supetionty ; elevation of rank in so-_ 
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ciety, or elevation of character; honorable cstima- 
tion. Men who hold a high rank by birth or office, 
and men who are eminent for their tulents, services 
or worth, are called men of distinction, as being raised 
above others by posiuve institutions, or by reputa- 
tion. So we say, a man of note. - 
8. That which confers eminenc or superiority, of- 
fice, rank, or public favor. 
9. Discernacnt ; judgment. Johnson. 
O1S-TINET/IVE, a, That marks distinction or differ- 
ence ; as, distinctive names or titles, 

2. Having the power to distinguish and discern. 
Tess proper. | : ; Brown. 
DIS-TINET’IVE-LY, adv. With distinction ; plainly. 
DIS-TIN€T’IVE-NESS, ne State of being distinct- 


ive. 

DIS-TINET’LY, adv. Separately ; with distinctnéss ; 
not confusedly ; without the blending’of one part or 
thing with another; as, 9 proposition distinctly un- 
derstood ; a figure distinc:ty defined. Hence, 

2. Clearly ; plainly ; as, to view an object:distinctly. 

OIS-TINET/NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
ditinct ; a separation or difference that prevents con- 
fuion of parts or things; as, the distinctness of two 
idias, or of distant objects. 

£. Nice discrimination; whence, clearness; pre- 
cision ; as, he stated his arguments with great dis- 
tirctness. ; 

DIS-TIN’ GUISII, (dis-ting/gwish,) v. t.. [L. distinguo; 

izand stingo, or stinguo, n not radical. This seems 
to Le Gr. ort{w, ort, for the second future is ortyw, 
and the derivatives prove the primary elements to be 
stg as iN ortyevs, ortypa, oriktus. Hence also L. 
stig7, whence instigo, to instigate. The primary sense 
is, tc prick, to pierce with a sharp point, to thrust in 


or on; and we retain the precise word in the verb-fo |, 


stick; which see, The practice of making marks by 
jpuncturing, or sticking, gave rise to the applications 
of this word, as such marks.were used to note and 
ascertain different things, to distinguish them, See 
Bxtinszvisu, and Class Dg, No, 31.] 

1. To ascertain and indicate difference by some ex- 
ternal mark. The farmer distinguishes his sheep by 
marking their ears. The manufacturer distinguishes 
pieces of cloth by some mark or impression. 

2. To separate one thing from another hy some 
mark or quality ; to know or ascertain difference. 

First, by sight ; as, to distinguisk one’s own chil- 
dren from others by their features. 

Secondly, by feeling. A blind man distinguishes an 
egg from an orange, but rarely distinguishes colors," 

Thirdly, by smell; as; it is easy to distinguish the 
gmell of a peach from that ot an apple. 

Fourthly, by tasté; as, to distinguish a plum from a 


ar. 

Poifthly, by hearing ; as, to distinguish the sound of 
a drum from that of a violin. 

Sizthly, by the understanding ; as, to distinguish 
vice from virtue, truth from falsehvod. 

3. To separate or divide by any mark or quality 
which constitutes difference. We distinguish sounds 
into high and low, soft and harsh, lively and grave. 
We distingiiish causes into direct and indirect, im- 
mediate and mediate. 

4. To discern critically ; to judge. 


Nor more can you distinguish of a man, 
Than of his outward show. Shak. 


5. To separate from others by some mark of honor 
or preference. Homer and Virgil are distinguished as 
poets ; Demosthenes and Cicero as orators. 

6. Tomake eminentor known. , Johnson, 

DIS-TIN’/GUISH, (dis-ting’gwish,) v.2. To make a 
distinction ; to find or show the difference. It is the 
province of a judge to distinguish between cases ap- 

arently similar, but differing in principle. 

DIS-TIN’GUISH-A-BLE, a. Capable of being dis- 
tinguished ; that inay be separated, known, or made 
known, by notes of diversity, or by any difference. 
A tree at a distance is distinguishable from a shrub, 
A ‘simple idea is not distinguishable intg different 

eas, 

2. Worthy of ‘note or special regard. Swift. 

DIS-TIN’/GUISH-ED, (dis-ting’gwisht,) pp. Separated 
or known by a mark of difference, or by different 
qualities, ~- ; 

2. a. Separated from others by superior or extraor- 
dinary qualities; whence, eminent; extraordinary ; 
transcendent; noted; famous; celebrated. Thus, 
we admire distinguished men, distinguished talents or 
virtues, and distinguished services. 

DIS-TIN’/GOISH-ER,:n. He or that which distin- 
guishes, or that separates one thing from another by 
marks of diversity. : Town, 

2, One who discerns accurately the difference of 
things; a nice or judicious observer. Dryden, 

DIS-TIN’GUISH-ING, ppr. Separating from others by 
a note ‘of diversity; ascertaining diffe,ence by a 
mark. 

2. Ascertaining, knowing, or perceiving a differ- 
ence. 

3. a, Constituting. difference, or distinction from 
every thing else; peculiar; as, the dishnguishing 
doctrines of Christianity. E 


a : 
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DIS-T 'N’/GUISH-ING-LY, adv. With distinction ; 
with some mark of preference. . Pope. 
DIS-TIN’GUISH-MENT, (dis-ting’guislt-ment,) 2. 
Distinction ; observation of difference. Graunt. 

DIS-TI’/TLE, v, t. To deprive of right. B. Jonson. 
DIS-TI/TLED, pp. Deprived of right. 
DIS-TI'/TLING, ppr. Depriving of right. 
DIS-TORT!, v. t. [L. distortiis; disturqueo; dis and 
torqueo, to twist, Fr. tordre, Sp. torcer.] 
1. To twist out of natural or regular shape; as, to 
distort the neck, the limbs, or the body ; to distort the 
{ features. 
2. To 
tion. 
Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, distort the understanding. 


force or put out of the true pusture or direc- 


3. To wrest from the trie megning; to pervert; 
as, to distort passages of Scripture, or. their meaning. 
DIS-TORT"’, a, Distorted. Spenser. 
DI{S-TORT’ED, pp. or a. ‘Twisted out of natural or 
egiular shape; wrested; perverted, 
DIS-TORT'ING, ppr. Twisting out of shape; wrest- 
ing; perverting. 
DIS-TOR/TION, n._ [L. distortio.] 

1. 'The act of distorting or wresting; a twisting 
out of yegular shape ; a twisting or writhing motion ; 
as, the distortions of the face or body.. } ‘ 

3,.The state of Feing twisted out of shape ; devia- 
tion from natural shape or position; crookedness ; 
grimace. 

3. A perversion cf the true meaning of words.- | 

DIS-TRA€T’, ». t. ([L. distractus, distraho; dis and 
traho, to draw. (See Draw and Drac.) The.old pare 
ticiple, distraught, is obsolete.] : 

1. Literally, to draw apart; to pull in differerit di- 
rections, and separate. Hence, to divide; to sepa- 
rate; and hehce, to throw into confusiyn. Some- 
Hs in a literal, sense. Contradictory or mistaken 
orders may distractan army.  - ie 

2. To turn or draw from any object; to divert from 
any point, toward another point, or toward various 
other objects; as, to distract the eye or the attention. 

If he can not avoid the eye of the observer, he hopes to distract 

it by a multipiicity of the object. South. 

3. T'o draw toward different objécts$ to fill with 
different considerations ; to perplex ; to confound ; 
to: harass ; as, to distract the niiud with cares; you 

distract me with your clamor. 
While I suffer thy terrors, | am distracted. — Ps. Ixxxviii. 


4. To disorder the reason ; to derahge the regular 
operations of intelluct; to render raving or furious ; 
most frequently used in the participle distracted, 

DIS-TRACT’, a. Mad. [Wot in use.] 

DIS-TRAET’ED, pp. Drawn apart; drawn in differ- 

- ent directions; diverted from its object; perplexed ; 
harassed ;' confounded. 

2. a. Deranged ; disordered in intellect ; raving; fu- 
rious , mad; frantic. Locke. 

DIS-TRA€T’ED-LY, adv. Madly; furiously ; wildly. 


DIS-TRAC€T’ED-NESS, zn. A state of being mad; 
madness, t: . Hall. 

DIS-TRACT’ER, x, One who distracts. More. 

DIS-TRA€T'ING, ppr. or d. Drawing apart; separat- 
jing ; diverting from an object ; perplexing ; harassing ; 
disordering the intellect. 

DIS-TRA€’TION, x. [L. distractio.} 

1. The act of distracting ; a drawing apart; sepa- 
ration. 

2. Confusion from multiplicity of objects crowding 
on the mind and calling the attention different ways ; 

erturbation of mind ; perplexity ; as, the family was 
na state of distraction. [See 1 Cor. vii.] 

8. Confusion of affairs; tumult; disorder; as, po- 
litical distractions. 

Never was known a night of such distraction. Dryden. 

4, Madness ; a state of disordered reason ;.frantic- 
ness ; furiousness. A We usually apply this word to a state 
uf derangement which produces raving and violence in the 

atient. 
a 5. ‘relly in the extreme, or amounting to insanity. 

On the supposition of the truth bf the birth, death, and resurrec- 

tion of Jesus Christ, irreligion is nothing better than distrac- 
tion. Buckminster. 
DIS-TRA€T/IVE, a. Causing perplexity ; as, distract- 
ive Cares, Dryden. 
DIS-TRAIN’, v. t. [L, distringo ; dis and stringo. See 
Strarn. Blackstone writes distrein.} 

1. To seize for debt; to take a personal chattel 
from the possession of a wrong-doer into the posses- 
sion of the injured party, to satisfy a demand, or 
compel the pérformance of a duty; as, to distrain 
goods for rent, or for an amercement, 

2. Torend; totear. { Obs.) Spenser. 

DIS-TRAIN’, v. t. To make seizure of goods. 

On whom I can not distrain for debt. Camden, 

For neglccting to do suit to the lord’s court, or other personal 

service, the lord may distrain of common right. Blackstone, 

[In this phrase, however, some word seems to be 
understood ; as, to distrain goods.] ; 

DIS-TRAIN/A-BLE, a. That is liable to be taken for 
distress. Blackstone, 


——— 
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DIS 


SE 
DIS-PRAIN’ED, pp. Seized for debt, or to compel the 
per“olmance of duty. 
DIS-TRAIN‘ING, ppr. Seizing for'debt, or for neglect 
of suit and service, 
DIS-TRAIN/OR, % He who seizes goods for debt or 


service tone. 
DIS-TRAUGHT’, (dis-trawt’.) [Ods.] See Distract. 
DIS-TREAM!, vi, [dis and stream.) To spread or 
flow over. : 
Yet o’er that virtuous blush distreams a tear, Shenstone, 


DIS-TRESS’, x. [Fr. detresse; Norm. id.s from the 
Celtic, W. trais, violence, treisiaw, to strain or force. 
See Stress.] 

1. The act of distraining; the taking of any per- 
sonal chattel froma wrong-doer, to answer a demand, 
or procure satisfaction for a wrong committed. 

. . Blackstone. 

2. The thing taken by distraining; that which is 
seized to procure satisfaction. 

A distress cf household goods shall be impounded undcr covers 

If the lessor does not, find sufficient distress on the premisess 
&o. ; lackstone, 

‘3. Extreme pain; anguish of body or mind ; as, to 
suffer great distress from the gout, or from the loss of 

4, Affliction.;.calamity ; misery. [near friends. 

On earth distrese of nations. — Luke xxi, ” 

5. A state of danger; 28, a ship in distress, from 

leaking, loss of spars, or want of provisions or wa- 


ter, &c. é 
DIS-TRESS’, v. t. To pain; to afflict with pain or 
anguish : applied to the body or the mind. Literally, to 
. press or strain, é 

2. To afflict-greatly ; to harass; to oppress with ca- 
lamity ; to make miscrable, 

qusirees not the Moaltues — Deut, il. . c 

We aré troubled on every side, but not age — 2 Cor. iv, 
3. To compel by pain or suffering. 
There are men wno can neither be distressed nor won nto ® 
sacrifice of duty, Federalist, Hamilton. 
DIS-TRESS’ED, (dis-trest’,) pp. or a. Suffering great 
pain or .torture ; severely afflicted; harassed; op- 
pressed with calamity or misfortune. 
DIS-TRESS/ED-NESS, 2. A state of being greatly 
pained. L Scott. 
DIS-TRESS/FUL, a, Inflicting or bringing distress%. 
as, a distressful stroke. ‘ Shak. : 

2. Indicating distress; proceeding from pain or 
anguish ; as, distressful cries. Pope. © 

3. Calamitous:; as, a distressful event. Watts, 

4. Attended with poverty ; as, distressful aer' 

Sh 
DIS-TRESS/FUL-LY, adv. Ina painful manner. 
DIS-TRESS/ING, ppr. Giving severe pain ; oppress- 
ing with affliction. 

2. a. Verv afflicting; affecting with severe pain ; 
as, a distressing sickness, : 

DIS-TRESS/ING-LY, adv. 
DIS-TRIB'U-TA-BLE, a. 

That may be distributed ; that may be assigned in 

portions. \ j Ramsay, . 
DIS-TRIB/UTE, v.  [L. distribuo; dis and tribuo, to 
give or divide. 

1. To divide among two or more ; to deals to give 
or bestow in parts or portions. Moses distributed 
lands to the tribes of Israel. Christ distributed the 
loaves to his disciples. 

2. To dispense; to administer; as, to distribute 

ustice. . 
: 3. To divide or separate, as into classes, ordors, 
kinds, or species, 

4. To give in charity. 

Distributing jo the necessities of the saints. — Rom. xil. 


5. In printing, to separate types, and place them. 

in their proper cells in the cases, 
DIS-TRIB'l TED, pp. Divided among a number; 
dealt out ; assigned in portions ; separated ; bestowed. 
DIS-TRIB/Y TER, n. One who divides or deals out 
in parts ; one who bestows in portions ; a dispenser, 
DIS-TRIB’U-TING, ppr. Dividing among a number ; 
dealing out; dispensing. i 
DIS-TRI-BU'TION, n. [L. dis .outio.] 

1. The act of dividing amang a number ; a dealing 
in parts or portions; as, «ne distribution of an estate 
amgng heirs or children. . ; 

2, The act of giving in charity; a bestowing in 
parts. Bacon. Atterbury. 
3. Dispensation ; administration to numbers; a 

rendering to individuals; as, the distribution of 
justice. 
: 4. The act of separating into distinct parts or 
classes ; as, the distrivution of plants into genera and 
species. : 
Poe In architecture, the dividing and disposing of 
the several parts of the building, according to some 
plan, or to the rules of the art. 
6. In rhetoric, a division and enumeration of the 
several qualities of a subject. ee 
7. In general, the division and disposition of the 
parts of any thing. 
8. In printing, the taking a form apart; ae 
rating of the types, and placing each lette! 
proper Cell in the cases, t 


With extreme pain. 
See Distaisute.] 
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IDIS-TRIB/U-TIVE, a. That distributes; that divides |< 


. pis 


do not move the liquor, you will disturb the sediment ; 


and_assigns in portions ; that deals to each his proper |' disturb not the public peace. i 


share; 23, distributive justice. 
oo That assigns the various species of a general term. 
3. That separates or divides ; as, a distributive ad- 


lective. 
pis TRIB'U-TI VE, 2 sit Goer apeld a word that 
‘divides or distributes, as‘ and every, which rép- 


t individuals of -a collective number as | 


separate... 

DISTRIB! U-TIVE-LY, adv. By distribution ; singly ; 

‘hot collectively. Hooker. Watts: 

DIS-TRIB/Y-TIVE-NESS, n. Desire of distr athe. 
e 


on used]: hp 
DIS/TRIE€T, x. districtus, from distringo, to press 
hard, to bind ; It. distretto. See Distrain.] °. 

1, Properly, a limited extent of country; a circuit 
within which power, right, or authority, may be €x- 
ercised, and to which ,it is restrained ; a word ap- 
plicable to any portion pf.land or country, oz fo any 
part of a city or town, which is defined by law or 
agreement, A governor, a prefect, or a judge, may 
have his district. “Some of the states are divided into 
districts for the choice of senators, representatives, or 
electors. Cities and towns are divided into districts 
for various purposes, as for schools, &c. ‘The United 
States are divided into districts for the collection of 
the revenue. - 4 : : 

. 2 Aregion; a territory within given lines; as, the 
district of the earth which lies between the tropics, 
or that which is northof a polar circle. -: - ) 

3. Aregion; acountry ; a portion of territory with- 
out very definite limits; as, the districts of Russia 
covered by forest. oe 

To divide into districts or limited 
portions of territory. ‘Legislatures district states for 
the choice of-senators. . In Wew England, towns are 
districted for the purpose of establishing and manag- 


ing schools. f . 

DI TRICT-COURT, nm. <A court which has cogni- 
zance of certain causes.within a district defined by, 
law. The district-courts of the United States are 
courts of subordinate jurisdiction. - leks 

DIS’/TRI€T-JUDGE, zn. The judge of a district-court. 
ae ' ; United States. 

DIS'/TRI€T-SEHOOL, x A school within a certain 
district of atown. _ New England, &c. 

DIS/TRIC€T-ED, pp. Divided into districts or definite 
portions. - : 

DIS/TRIC€T-ING, ppr.,- Dividing into limited or def- 

inite portions. . ENS AR 

DIS-TRIC/TION, n. Sudden display. eee! 

: y: ACN. 


) pis rriv'@as, n In law, a writ commanding the 


aig to distrgin a person for debt, or for his appear- 
‘ance at a certain day. 5 ’ 
DIS-TRUST’, v. t. [dis and trust. The Danes have 
istrdster ; the Swedes, misstrésta. See Mistrust.] 
1. To doubt or suspect the fruth, fidelity, firmness, 
or sincerity of; not to confide in or relyon. We 
distrust a man, when we question his veracity, &c. ; 
‘we may often distrust our own firmness. | 
2. To doubt ; to suspect not to be real, true, sin- 
cere, or firm. We distrust a man’s courage, friend- 
ship, veracity, declarations, intentions, or promises, 
when we question their reality or sincerity ; we can 
Not distrust'the declarations of God ; we often have 
reason to distrust our own resolutions. 


_DIS-TRUST’, n. -Doubt or suspicion of reality or sin- 


> 


_ cion. : 
| DIS-TONE’, v. t, To put out of tune. [Voi used.] 


i} 


cerity ; want‘ of confidence, faith, or reliance. Syc- 
ophants should be heard with distrust; distrust mars 
the pleasures of friendship and social interconrse, 

2. Discredit ; loss of confidence. — Milton, 
DIS-TRUST’ED, pp. Doubted ; suspected. 
DIS-TRUST’ER, n. A person who distrusts. 
DIS-TRUST’FUL, a. Apt to distrust ; suspicious. Boyle, 

2. Not confident; diffident; as, distrustful of our- 

selves, 

3. Diffident; modest. 


_ ce as 3 sus’ 
 DIS-T: UST'ING-L , adv. Suspiciously ; with distrust. 


; F . Wotton. 
DIS-TURB’, v. t, [Sp. disturbar; It. disturbare; L. 
disturbo ; dis and turbo, tp trouble, disorder, discom- 
pose ; turba, a crowd, a tumult;'Gr. rvpZn or bupBn, 
6 tumult; SopvGus, id. The primary sense seems 
to be, to stir, or to turn or whirl round. The word 
trouble is probably from the L. turbo, by transposition. 
If tr are the pri elements, as I suppose, the 
word coincides in origin with tour and turn. | If t is 
@ prefix, the word belongs to Class Rb, coinciding 
with the Swedish rubba, to remove, to trouble. See 

Class Rb, No. 3, 4, 34, and Class Dr, No, 3, 25, 27.] 
1. To stir; to move; to.discompose; to excite 
from a state of rest or tranquillity. We say, the man 
fs asleep, do not disturb him ; let the vessel stand, 
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2. To move or agitate; to disquiet ; fo excite un- 
easiness or a slight degree of anger in the mind; to 
move the passions; to ruffle. The mind may be 
disturbed by an offense given by misfortune, surprise, 

‘contention, discord, jealousy, envy,&c. + * - 

3. To move from any regular course or operation ; 
to interrupt regular order; to make irregular. It has 
been supposed that the approach of a comet may dis- 
turb the motions of the planets in their orbits; an 

. unexpected cduse may disturb a chemical operation, 
or the operation of medicine, ' ‘ 

4, To interrupt; to hinder; to incommode. Care 

- disturbs study ; Jet no person disturb my franchise, 

5. To turn off from any direction ; with from. 


-[Upusual.] 
= And disturb 
His inmost counsels from their destined aim, Milton, 


DIS-TURD’, x. Confusion ; disorder. [Wot used. ] 
: g Milton. 
DIS-TURB/ANCE, z. A stirring or excitement; any 
disquiet or interruption of peace; as, to enter the 
church without making disturbance. : 
2. Interruption of a settled state of things; disor- 
der; tumult. We have read much, at times, of dis- 
turbances in Spain, England, and Ireland. 
3. Emotion of the mind; agitation; excitement of 
passion ; perturbation. The merchant received the 
pews of his lasses without apparent disturbance, 


4. Disorder of thoughts; confusion, H 8 
They can survey a variety of complicated ideas, without fatigue 
us pices ss a ; Waite, 
5. In law, the hindering or disquieting of a person 
in the lawful and peaceable enjoyment of his 


right ; the interruption of a right; as, the disturbance. 
ol 


a franchise, pf common, of ways, of tenure, of 
patronage. : . Blackstone. 
DIS-TURB’ED, pp. or a, Stirred; moved ;_excited ; 

discomposed ; disquieted ; agitated ; uneasy. 
In geology, thrown out by violence from some 
original place or position ; as, disturbed strata. Lyell. 
DIS-TURB/ER, x. One who disturbs or disquiets ; a 
violater of peace; one who causes tumults or disorders. 
2, He or that which excites passion or .agitation ; 
he or that which causes perturbation. Shak. 
3. In law, one that interrupts or incommodes an- 
_ other in the peaceable enjoyment of his right. 
DIS-TURB/ING, ppr. or a. Moving; exciting; ren- 
dering uneasy ; making a tumult ; interrupting peace ; 
incommoding the quiet enjoyment of. 


DIS-TURN’, v. t [dis and turn.] To turn aside. 


ie in use.] f Daniel. 
DI-SUL'/PHU-RET,“n. [Gr. dis, twice, and sulphuret.] 
In chemistry, a sulphuret containing two equiva- 
Tents of sulphur to one of the base. | illiman. 
DIS-U/NI-FORM, (dis-yu’ne-form,) a. Not uniform, 
Not in use. 7 : Coventry. 
DIS-UN'ION, (dis-yiin’yun,) . [disand union.] Sep- 
aration ; disjunction ; or a state of not being united. 
It sometimes denotes a breach of concord, and its 
effect, contention. . ! 
DIS-UN'ION-IST, nz. ' An advocate of disunion. 
DIS-U-NITE’, (dis-yu-nite’,) v. t [dis and unite.] T6 
separate ; to disjoin ; to part; as, to disunite two al- 
lied countries ; to disunite particles of matter ; to dis- 
unite friends. ' a 
DIS-Y-NITE’, v.% To part; to fall asunder; to be- 
come separate. Particles of matter may spontane- 
ously disunite, | : 
DIS-U-NIT’ED, pp. or a. Separated ; disjoined, 
DIS-U-NIT’ER, n. He or that which disjoins, 
DIS-U-NIT'ING, ppr. Separating ; parting. 
DIS-U’NI-TY, (dis-yii’ne-ty,) x A state of separation. 
eae More. 
DIS-Y’/SAGE, (dis-ya'zaje,)n. [dis and usage.] Grad- 
ual cessation of use or custom ; neglect of use, exer- 
cise, or practice. We lose words by disusage. 
DIS-USE’, (dis-yise’,) n. [dis and use.] Cessation 
of use, practice, or exercise ; as, the limbs lose their 
strength and: pliability by disuse; language is altered 
\by the’ disuse of words. ~ - ' 
’ 2. Céssation of custom ; desuctude. 
DIS-USW, (dis-yaze’,) v. t. [dis and use] To cease 
to use; to neglect or omit to practice. aie 
2. To disaccustom ; with from, in, or to; as, dis- 


used to toils ; disused from pain. 


‘| DIS-US/ED, (dis-yizd’,) pp. or a. No longer used ; 


obsolete, as words, é&c, ; 
Priam in arms disused, Dryden, 
_ 2 Disaécustomed. 
DIS-US/ING, (dis-ya'/zing,) ppr. Ceasing to use ;‘dis- 
accustoming. : 
DIS-VAL-U-A/TION, n. [See Disvaruz.] Dises- 
teem ; disreputation. ~ 


DIS-VAL/UE, (dis-val’yu,) v. t. [dis and value.] To 
undervalue ; to disesteem. , Shak, 
DIS-VAL/UE, x. Disesteem; disregard. B. Jonson. 


DIS-VEL'OP, v.t. To develop. [JVot used.] 
DIS-VOUCH’, v. t. [dis and vouch.] To discredit ; 
to contradict. : Shak. 
DIS-WARN’, v. t. [dis and warn.] To dissyade from 

by previous warning. 


DIS-WIT’TED, a. Deprived of wits or under 


DIU | 
stand 


ing. . Drayton. 
DIS-WONT’, pda v.t. [dis and wont.] ‘To weang 
Bp. Hall. 


to deprive of wonted usage. ; ps L 
DIS-WOR/SHIP, (-wur-ship,) 2. [dis and worship.} 


_ Cause of disgrace. Barret, * 
DIT, xn. Aditty. [Mot used.} Spenser. 
DIT, v. t. [Sax. dyttan.] 

To close up. [Not used.] Moree . 
DL-TA’TION, n. [L. ditatus. 


The act of making rich. + vot used.) Bp. Hall, 
DITCH, x». ([Sax. dic; a ditch; D. dyk, a dike ; G. deichks! 
a dike; deicher, a ditcher; D. dige, a ditch, a dikes 


. | 
Sw. dike; Fr. digue; Eth. RANE dacki, to dig. Clasp 
Dg, No. 14. The primary sense is a digging.or place| 
dug. After the practice of embanking commenced, | 
the word was used for the bank made by digging, 
the dike.] 4 } 

1, A trench in the earth made by digging; particue, 
larly a trench for draining wet land, or for making & 
fence to guard inclosures, or for preventing an enemy 
from approaching a town or fortress. In the latter 
sense, it is called also a fosse or moat, and is =e | 
round ¢he rampart or wall between the scarp an 
counterscarp. Encyc. 

2. Any long, hollow receptacle of water. 

DITCH, v. i, To dig or make a ditch or ditches, 
DITCH, v. t. To dig a ditch or ditches in; to draip 
by a ditch ; as, to ditch moist land. 


{ 


2, To surround with a ditch. Barret. 
DITCH-DE-LIV’ER-ED, a. Brought forth in a ditch. 
DITCH’ER, n. One who digs ditches, [Shak } 


DITCHI/ING, ppr. Digging ditches ; also, draining by; 
a ditch or ditches ; as, ditching a swamp. } 
DI-TET-RA-HE/DRAL, a. [dis and tetrahedral.} Im 
crystallography, having the form of a tetrahedral 
prism with dihedral summits, ‘ Cleavelund. | 
DITHE-ISM, n. The doctrine of those who maintaim 


| 


the existence of two gods. Rich. Dict. * 
DI-THE-IST'I€, a. Pertaining to ditheism. 
DiI-THE-IST’/I€-AL, ich. Dict. 


DITH/Y-RAMB, n._[Gr. diSvpayBos, a title of 
DITH-Y-RAM’BUS,§ Bacchus, the signification of 
which is not settled. See Heder. Lex. and Bochar8 
De Phen. Col. lib. 1, ca. vad { 
In ancient poetry, a hymn in honor of 3acchus, ful? 
of transport and poetical rage. Of this species of 
writing we have no remains. oi Ae Encyc, | 
DITH-Y-RAM’/BI€, n. A song in honor of Bacchus, 
in which the wildness of intoxication is imitated.’ 
Johnson. 
2. Any.poem written in wild, enthysiastic straine, 
ag Clos Walsh, ‘ 
DITH-Y-RAM’BIE€, a, Wild; enthusiastic. Cozley, 
DITION, (dish’un,) x, (L, ditio.) 
Rule; power; government; dominion. Evelyn. 
DI/TONE, x. [Gr. des dnd rovos, tone.) 
In music, an interval comprehending two tones,’ 
The proportion of the sounds that form the ditone ie 


4:5, and that of the semitone, 5;6 Encyc. } 
DI-TRIG/LYPH, n. (Gr. dis, rpecs, and yAvéw.) An 
arrangement of intercolumniations, in orie: 


order, by which two triglyphs are obtained in the. 
frieze between the triglyphs that ftand over the col- 
umns. ‘ Guilt, 
Di-TRO'CHEE, n. In prosody, a double trochee ; @ 
foot made up of two trochees, ‘ 
DIT-TAN/DER, n. Pepper-wort, the popular name of 
a species of Lepidium. The common dittander bas 
a hot, biting taste, and is sometimes used in lieu of 


pepper. 
DIT/TA-NY, n. ([L. dictamnus; Gr. dixrapvos, oF 
Otxrapov. | 
The white and the red dittany, are plants of the 
genus Dictamnus, Their leaves are covered witha 
white down; in smell, they resemble lemon-thyme, 
but are more aromatic. When fresh, they yield an 
essential oil, j , 
The dittany of Crete is a species of Origanum, ang 
the bastard dittany is a species of Marrubium, 
Encyc.- Fam. of Plants. 
DIT’TI-ED, (dit’tid,) 2, |See Ditry.] Sung; adapt 
ed to music, 
He, with his soft p{pe, and smooth, dittied song, Mitton, 


DIT’TO, contracted into Do. in books of accounts, {8} 
the, Italian detto, from L. dictum, dictus, said. It de» 
notes said, aforesaid, or the same thing ;. an abbrevi> 
ation used to save repetition. : 2 ’ 

DIT’TY, x. [Supposed to be from the D. dicht, a poem, 
Sax. diht, dittan. If so, it coincides in origit with the! 
L. dico, dictum.] E 

song ; a sonnet ; or a little poem to be sung. 

And to the warbling lute soft ditties sing. Sandys, 
DIT’TY, v. i. To sing; to warble a little tune. 
DI-U-RE/SIS, n, [Gr.] Excretion of urine, [Herbert.! 
DI-U-RET'I€, a. [Gr. dtovpnrixos, from drovpew, day) 

,and ovpew, urinam reddo, ovpov, urine.]} f j 
Having the power to provoke urine; tending to 

. produce discharges of urine. Coze. : 
DI-U-RET/I€, n. A medicine that provokes urine, oF 
‘increases its discharges My ane : f 
DI-URN’AL, a. [L. diurnus, daily; W. diornod, & 
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| OIVE, ». t. To explore by diving. [Rare.] 


“DI-VEL/LENT, 4. (L. divellons, divello; dis and vello, 


| 


DIVE, vw % ) 
tufure; coinciding with dip, Heb. Ch. yav.” The 


DI-VEL'LL€ATH, «. t. ~To pull in pieces, 
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" day. ‘The word is a compdund of diz, dies, day; and 
a word which I do not understand.) 


1 Relating to a day ; pertaining to, the daytime ; |. 


aS, diurnal hent; diurnal hours, . 
2. Daily ; happening every day ;’ performed In a 
day ; as, a diurnal task. t 
3. Performed in 24 hotrs 
tion of the earth. : 
4. In medicine, ‘an epithet of discases whose exac- 
erbations are in the daytimie ; as, a diurnal fever. 


‘ z Parr. 
T-URN’AL, n. A day-book ; ajournal. [See Joun- 
NAL, Which is mostly used.] 

DI-URN‘AL-IST, x." A journalist. [Wot in use.) 
DI-URN'AL-LY, adv, Daily ; every day. (Hall. - 


3, a8, the diurnal revolu- 


Di-0-TURN‘AL, a, Lasting ; being’of Jong continu- | 
ou : Mi : 


ance. ’ : ilton, 
DI\j-TURN'L-TY, x. [L. diuéurnitas, from diuturrus, 
of long continuance, from din, dies.) 
Length of time; long duration, 
DI-VA-GA’TION, n. [L.-divugor.] 
A going astray. [Not used.) ~ 


Brown. 


DI-V.AN’, 2. . [Ar. Pers. 


verb mA ‘dauna, is rendered, to be low, meat, vile, 


Ah aw > diwan, The Arabje 


contemptible, (qu. down,) and also, to, write on a 
white table. Hence, divan ia a register of table of 
Names or accounts,'and hence it came to signify a 
court or council assemifed, as we use board and ez- 
chequer.) Mats 
1. Among the Turks and other Orientals, a council 
of state ; the great council of the Turkish empiré. _ 
2. Aw audience ‘chamber ; a saloon for receiving 
company, and especially a raised seat against the 
walls, furnished with cushions, , Hence, in Europe, 
the term divan has been applied to a sofa. 
3. Figuratively, any council assembled for delib- 
eration. - Milton. 
\ : % i ee Aeartcatus, Ezerico; di; 
dis,,.and varico, to'straddle.} 
To open; to fork ; to part into two branches. 
' a Woodward. 
1-VAR/I-€ATE, v.t. To divide into two branches. 
Grew. 
1-VAR'L€ATE, a. In botany, turning off from any 
thing irregularly, and almost at a right angle. 
: Sor p “Lindley. 
Turning off so.as to form an obtuse: angle above, 
‘and an acute angle below.: D. C. Willd. 


O1-VAR [-€A-TED, pp.. Parted into two-branches. 
MI-VAR'I-CA-TING, ppr. Parting intotwo branches. 
4DI-VAR-I-Ca’TION, 72. 2 A 


. parting; @ forking; a 
separation into two branches. °° 
2. A crossing or intersection of 


angles, Core. 
(Sax. dyfan, ge-dufion; Gr. durrw; It. 


fibers at different 


mé word in Syr. and Ar. signifies to stamp, strike, 
prin, impress. Class Db, No.28. The sense, theh, 
, to thrust or drive.]' o : A 
1. To descend or plunge'into water, as an animal, 
head first; to thrust the hody into water or other 
liquor, or, if already in water, to plunge deeper. “In 
she pearl fishery, mén are employed to dive for 
shells. . \ ae ; 
2. To go deep into any shbject | as, to dive into 
the nature of things, into arts or science. Dryden. 
3. To plunge into any business or condition, so as 
to be thoroughly engaged in it, Shak. 
4, To sink ; to penetrate: 
Dive, thoughts, down into my soul. 


Shak, 


The Curtii bravely dived the gulf of fame, Denham... 
to pull.] | : 
Drawing asunder ; separating. 


§IV'ER, 2. One who dives ; ofe who plunges head 
first into water ; one who sinks by effort ; as, a diver 
iia the pearl fishery. ' 5 

2. One who goes deep into‘a subject, or enters 
deep into study. ‘ ! tat 


3. The common name of certain swirtming birds, . 


as the loon, closely allied to the grebus’; so called, 
from their diving. .:. , Jardine. P. Cyt 
DI'VERB, x. A proverb. -[Wot-in use. Burton. 
DI-VERB-ER-A/TION, x. [L: diverbero, to , beat 
through.] ,; } ; 
A sovndihg through. 


| DI-VERGE!, (de-verj’,) v. i. [L. divergo} di, dis, and 


| 


verzo, to incline. ] i 
To tend from one point and recede from: each; oth- 
er; to shoot, extend, or proceed fromi.a pdint in dif- 
ferent directions, or not ‘in parallel lines. Rays of 
light proceed from the sui and. continually diverge. 
‘tis opposed to converge. . '1 *. * 
LI-VERGR/MENT, 2. Act of divergitig. : 
DI VERG’/ENCE, 7. A feceding from each other ; a 
going farther apart ; as, the divergence of lines, or 
the angle of divergence. , ‘ Gregory. 


ee 


used. 
DIVE. 


DI-VERS'I-FY, v. ¢. 
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DI-VERG/ENT,‘a, Departing or receding from each 
other, as lines ‘which proceed from the same.point ; 
opposed to convergent, : é 

DI-VERG’‘ING, ia ora, Receding from each‘other, 
as they proceed. } 

DI-VERG’ING-LY, adv. Ina diverging manner. 

Di'VERS, a. [Fr., divers; L,-diversus, from diverto; 
di, dis, and verto, to turn.] 

1. Different ; various. 

Thou shalt not sow thy fields with divers seedé. — Deut. xxil, 

Nor let thy cattle gender with divére kinds. — Ley. ‘xix, 

(This is now-generally written Diverse.] 

2. Several; sundry; more than’ one, but not a 
paren number, We have divers examples of this 

ind. na 

[This word is not obsolete even in commod dis- 

course, andris much used in law proceedings.] 


DI’ VERS-€OL/OR-ED, (-kul/lurd,) a, Having vari- | 


ous colors. Shak, 
Di/VERSE, a. [L. diversus.] 
1. Different ; differing. 
Four great beasts came up from” the sea, diveree one from 
_ * another, -- Dan. vii. ; 
2. Different from itself; various ; multiform. 
Eloquence is n diverse thing. B. Jonson, 
3. In different directions: 
_ And jvith tendrils creep diverse. Philips. 


atthe. de-vers',) v. i, To turn aside. [Not 


' Spenser. « 
SE-LY, adv. [from diverse.) In diffefent 
ways; differently ;: variously ; 
Scripture diversely interpreted or understoud. 

2. In different directions ; to-different points, 
. On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, Pope. 


DI-VERS-I-FI-€A‘TION, n. [See Divensiry.] The 
act of changing forms or qualities, or 6f making 
various. Boyle. 

2. Variation ; variegation. 
3. Variety of forms. Hale. 
4. Change ; alteratio: 


n. 
DI-VERS'I-FT-ED, (de-ver'se-fide,) pp. Made, vari- 


ous in form or quaiities ; variegated ; altered. : 
2.-a. Distinguished by various forms, or bya 
variety of objects ; as, diversified scenery ; a diversi- 
Jied \undscape. 
DI-VERS/I-FORM, a. [L. diversus and forma.] 
Of a different form; of vartous fornns. Dict. 
Fr. diversifier ; Sp. diversificar ; 
L. diversus and facio: ‘ : 
1. To make different or various in form or quali- 
ties ; to give variety to ; to variegate ; as, to diversify 
the colors of a robe ; to diversify a landscape with 
mountains, plains, trees, and lakes. 
. 2. To give diversity to; to distitfguish by different 
things ; as, a couhcil diversified by different charac- 
ters. 
‘3. In oratory, to vary a subject, by enlarging on 
what has been briefly stated, by brief recapitulation, 
by adding new ideas, by transposing words or peri- 


ods, &c. . 
DI-VERS’L-FY-ING, ppr. Making various in form 
or qualities; giving variety to ; variegating. 
DI-VERS-IL/O-QUENT, @. [L. diversus and eloquor.] 
Speaking in different ways. : : 
DI-VER/SION, x. [Fr.; froin L. diverto, to divert.} 

1. The act of: turning aside from any course, as 
the diversion of a stream from its usual channel ; 
the diversion of a purpose to another object; the di- 
version of the mind from business, or study. 

* 2, That which diverts ; that which turns or draws 
the mind from care, business, or study, and thus re- 
laxes and amuses; sport; play ; pastime ; whatever 
unbends the mind; as, the diversions of youth. 
Works of wit and hamor (urnish an agreeable di- 
version to the studious. : : 
3, In_ war, the act of drawing the attention and 
forde of: an euemy from the point where the princi- 
pal attack is to be made, as by an attack or alarm 
on one Wing of an army, when the othér wing or 
center is intended for the principal attack. The-en- 
emy, if deceived, is thus.induced to withdraw a 
part of his force from the-part where his foe intends 
to make the main impression. 
DI-VERS'I-TY, n. [I diversitas ; Fr. diversité ; from 
L. diversus, diverto.) - | Z ° 
1.{Difference; dissimilitude; unlikeness. There 
may be'divensity without contrariety. . There isa great 
diversity in human constitutions, : 

fae Variety | as, a diversitg of ceremonies in 

churches, 3 ; , 
* *"3, Distinct being, as opposed to identity. Locke 

4. Variegation. 

Blushing in bnght diversities of day. Pope. 
DI-VERT’, v, ¢. , [L. diverto; di, dis, and verto, to 
‘turn ; Fr. divertir; Sp. id.’ It: divertire.].-' 

1. To turn off from any course, diréction, or ‘in- 
tended application; to turn aside; as, t6 divert a 
-river ffom its usual channel; to divert commerce 
from its usual course ; to divert appropriated money 
to other objects ; to divert a man from hie purpose. 

2, To turn the mind from business or study ; 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. —METE, PREY.-» PINE, - MARINE, RIRD.— NOTE; DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. + 


as, a passage of 
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; hance, to please ; to amns¢ ; to entertain; to exhil- 
arate. Children are,diverted with sports; men are 
‘diverted with works ef wit and huinor;, low minds 
are diverted with buffopnery in stage-playing.  * 

. To draw the forces of an enemy to a different 
point. 4 Davies. 
4, Ta subvert. [Not in use} Shak. 
‘DI-VERT’ED, pp. Turned aside; turned or drawn 

from any course, or from thé usual or intended direc.» 
tion ; pleased ; amused ; entertained. 

DI-VERT’ER, n. ‘He or that which diverts, turtis off, 
or pleases, 4 

DI-VERT'I-€LE, (de-vert/e-k1,) x. [IL. diverticulum.) 

A turning ; a by-way. [.Vot used.] Hale. 
DI-VERT‘ING, ppr. Turning off from any course; 

pleasing ; entertaining. 

2, a. Pleasing ; amusing ; entertaining; as, a div 

verting scene or sport. 

DI-VERT/ING-LY, adv. In an amusing or entertaine 
ing manner. 

DI:VERT'ISE v. t. [Fr. divertir, divertissant. 

To divert ;,to please. [Not used.]’ Dryden. 
DI-VERT'ISE-MENT, n.* Diversion. {Little used.] 

2. A short ballet or other entertainment between 

the acts of longer pieces. (pre. de-vert/iz-mong.) 

. * Smart. 

DI-VERT'IVE, a. Tending to divert; amusing. 

; Rogers. 

DI-VEST’,v.¢. [Fr. devétir; de and pétir, to clothe, 
L. vestio. It is the same word as devest, But the 
ae is appropriately ysed as‘a technical term in 

Ww. 


q 


jaw. 
1. To strip of clothes, arms, or equipage ; opposed 
to invest. : : 
2. To deprive; a8, to divest one of his rights of 
privileges ; to divest one of title or property 
‘3. To deprive or strip of any thing t bt covers, 
surrounds, or attends ; as, to divest one of his glory ; 
to divest a subject df deceptive appearances, or frise 
ornaments. : a 
| DI-VEST’ED, pp. Stripped ; undressed ; deprived. 
DI-VEST'I-BLE, a. That can be divested. Boyle. 
DI-VEST'ING, ppr. Stripping ; putting off ; depriving. 
DISVEST'I-TURE, ) x. The act of stripping, putting 
DI-YEST’URE, off, or depriving. Boyle. Encyc, 
DI-V1D'A-BLE, a. [See Divipe.] That may be divided. 
2, Separate ; parted. [Not used, nor Proper Shak, 
DI-VID/ANT, a. Different; separate. hal. 
DI-VIDE’, v, t. [L. divido; ai, or dis, and iduo, that is, 
viduo, to part. The Greek «dios; idimya, tdiwrnsy 
are from the same root, as is the L. indivduus, viduus, 
vidua, Eng. widow, and wide andfoid. See the latter 
words. 

1. 13 part or separate an entire thing; to part a 

thing into two ot more pieces, _ : 
Divide the living child in two. a1 Kings fii. 

2. To cause to he separate; to keep apart by @ 
partition, or by an imaginary line or limit. A walb 
divides two houses, The equator divides the earth 
into two hemispheres. w 

Let the firmament divide the waters from the waters. — Geo, b., 

3. To make partition of, among a number. 

Ye-shall divide the fand by lot. — Num. xxxiil, 

4, To open; to cleave. 

*Thou didst divide the sea. — Neh, ix. 


5. Té disunite in opinion or interest ; to make dige 
cordant. 
There shall be five in one house divided, three against two, 
Luke xii, 


_ 6. To distribute ; to separate and bestow in parts 
or shares. 
And he divided to them his living. — Luke xv. 
7. To make dividends; to apportion the interest 
¢ Or profits of ‘stock, among proprietors ; a3, the -bank 
divides six percent. - ae 
8 .To separate into two parts, for ascertaining 
opinions for and against a measure; as, to divides 
legislative house in voting. 
DI-VIDE’, v. i. -To part; to open; to cleave, 
2. To break friendship ; as, brothers divide. Shak, 
3. To vote by the division of a legisJative house 
Into two parts. ! 
The emperors sat, voted, and divided with their equals, Gibbon, 


DI-VID'ED, pp. or a. Parted; disunited ; distributed. 
DLVID'ED:LY , adv. Separately. Knatchinill, 
DIV'l-DEND, nr. A part or share ; particularly, the 
share of the interest or profit of stock in trade or 
other employment, which belongs to each proprietor 
according'to his proportion of the stock or capital, 
2. In arithmetic, the number to be: divide into 
equal parts, 
DI-ViD’ER, 7. He or that which divides ; that which 
Be tes into parts. : 
. A distributor ; one who deals out to each his 
share. : 
+ Who made me a judge or divider over you? — Luke xil, 

3. He or that which disunites, Swift. 
DI-VID’/ERS, nz. pl. A kind of compasses. ‘ 
DI-VID/ING, ppr. Parting; separating ; distributing; 

_disuniting ; apportioning to each his share. 
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.a, That indicates ane. on or differenge ; 3 as,a 
dividing line. 

DIVIDING, Re Separation. 

DI-VID'I G-LY, adv. . By division:’ 

O1-VID'Y-AL a. [L. ‘dividuus, from divido.} 

Divided. 

others. | Little used. .] 

DI-VID'Y-AL-LY, adv. By dividing. 

ee ON, n, {[L. divinatio, from divino, to 
ae from divinus. See Divine. 

» He The act Ar divining: ; a foretelling future events, |: 
or, discovering things secret or obscure, by the aid of 
superior beings, or by other than human means. 
The anciént heathen philosophers divided divina: 
tion- into two kinds, natural and artificial. Natural 
divination was supposed to be effected. by a kind of 
inspiration , or divine afflatus ; artificial divination 
was effected by certain ritesexperiments, of obser- 
vations, as by sacrifices, cakes, flour, ine, ‘observa- 
tion of entrails, flight of birds, Jots, verses, omens, 
position of the stars, &c. Ce 

2. Conjectural presage 5 prediction. * Shak. 
DIV‘IN-A-TOR, n. “One who pretends to divination. 
DI-VIN‘A-TO-RY, a. , Professing divination. 
DI-VINE’, a. fils, divinus, from divus, & god, coin- 

eiding in origin with deus, eos.) 

|. Pertaining to. the true God; as, the divine na- 


gure ;. divine. perfections. 
2, Pertainin ng" to a heathen deity, or to false gods. 
Ey Partaking of the nature of Got. 
+ HaJf human, half divine, Dryden, 


4. Proceeding from *xd; as, divine judgments. ” 
5, Godlike ; heaventy ; excellent in the highest 
egree ; extraordinary ; apparently above what is 
human.; In this application, the word admits. of 
comparison ; a8, a divine invention ; a divine genius; 
the divinest mind. Davies, 
A divine sentence is in the i of the king. — Prov. xvi, 


6. Presageful : foreboding; prescient, ee J 

Milton. *: 

7. Appropriated to God, or ceJebrating his praise ; 

as, divine service: divine sorigs ; ivine worship, .” - 

DI-VINE’!, x. A minister ofthe gospel; a ee a 
clergyman. Swift. 


The first divines of New England were by none in 
extensive exuditiqn, personal tity, and, diligence iu the 
Pastora] office of Woodbridge.- ; na 


2. A man skilled in divinity ; 3 a theologian ; as, 9 
great divine. . 

ye VINE’, v. 2% [L. ny i] 

1 Fa foreknow ; to foretell ; ‘to | presage. 

“Darat thou divine his dow; aa : 

a Ae To déify.. 1[Wot in use.}° g Spenser. , 
DI-VIN E!,v.t To use or practice divination.” 

*2, To utter presages or prognostications. 

The psophets thereof divine for money. — Micab iil, 
& To have. .presages or forebodintgs, 


‘Shak. 


‘Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts; Shak. 
4, To guess or conjecture, 
Could you divine what lovers bear, Granville. 


DE-VINE'LY, adv. Tn a divine or goilike nes 
ia a manner resembling Deity. 
"ol By the agency, or influence of God ; sca, 2 
prophet divinely inspired ;- divinely taught, ' 
3. Excellently ; in the supreme degree ; as, divinely 
fair; divinely brave. 


DI-VINE'NESS,’ n, Divinity ; participation of. the 


‘glivine nature ;'as, the divineness of the Scriptures. |. 


*{ Little used.] - 
2. Excellence in the supreme ‘ degree. Shak. . 

DI-VIN’ER, .x.* One who professes divination ; one 
who pretends to predict events, or to reveal occult 
things, by the aid of superior beings, or of supernat- 
ural means, 

These nations hearkéned:to dioiners, — Deut, xviii. 

2. One who guesses ; a.conjecturer. Locke. 
DI-VIN'ER-ESS, n. A female diviner ; ‘a woman pro- 
fessing divination. Dryden. 
PIV'ING, ppr. or a. [eee Diyz.J] Plunging or sinking 
into water or other liquid ; applied to animals only. 

*2. Going deep intoa subject. 

DIWING-BELL, x. A hollow vessel in form of a 
truncated cone or pyramid, with the. smaller base 
Close, and the larger one open,’ in whieh a person 
inay descend into deep water, and remain till the in: 
closed air ceases to be respirable. 

DIV‘ING-STONE, n. A species of jasper. 

DI-vt N’ING-ROD, n. A rod, commonly of hazele| 
with forked branches, used by those who pretend -to 
discover water or metals unter ground. ' 

OI-VIN'L-TY, 2. L._ divinitas ; 
nitd; Sp. divinidad; from -divinus, divus.] + 

1. The state of. being divine ; Deity ; Godhead : 
the nature.or esserice of God.’ Christians asctibe di- 
to one Supreme Being only. 
2 God ; the Deity ; the Supreme Being. , 
"Tis the Divinity that sire within ui, 3 «+ | Addison, 
& A false god ; a pretended dcity of pagans. 
Beastly divinitien, and droves of gods, +Priot, 


@ A celestial being, inferior to the Supreme God, | 


ced ‘or participated in care wa 


DI-VI''S!1ON-AL, 


Fr. divinité } Tt, diyis] 
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but duperior to man. Many nations believe in these 
interior divinities. 

5. Something supernatural. 

They say there is divinity in odd nambers. Shak. 

6. The science of divine things ; the science which 
unfolds the character of God, his laws, and moral 
government, the duties.of man, and the way of sal- 
vation ; theology ; 3 as, the study, of divinity ; a system 


of divinity. Ye 
DI-VIS-I-BIL/L-TY, n. [Fr. divisibilite ; from bi divi- 
‘of bod- 


sibilis, Sce Divive. 
The quality of being divisible ; the prope 

ies by which their parts; or component particles, are 

capable of separation. + Locke. 


DI- eM a, [L. divisibilis, froth divide, Sce Dr- 


VID 
Capable of division ; that. may be separated or dis- 
united ; separable. Matter 'i is divisible, indefinitely. 
DI- VI9'T- a n. * Divisibility’; capacity of be- 

“ing se: 
jan Fgton (a de-vizh'un,) m - [1.. divisio, from doido, 
divisi. “See” 1VIDE. 
1. The act of diyiding or separating into parts any 
2. ‘The state of being divided. “, ‘.[entire body. 
3. That which divides or separates ; 3 that wich 
keeps apart ; partition. 
4, The part separated from the rest by a partition 
or line, real or imaginary ; as, the divisions of a field, 
5. A separate body of men; as, communitieS and 
divisions of men. | ~ Addison. - 
6. A part or distinct portion ; 43, the divisions of @ 
discourse. 


7. A part of an army or militia ; a body consisting |. 


of'a cértain number of brigades, usually two, and 


commanded .by. a major-general. But the’ term ‘is’ 


often applied to ‘other bodies or portions of an ‘army, 
as to a brigade, a squadron, or platoon. 

8. A part ofa fleet, or a select number. of ships un- 
der a commander, and distinguished by a pavtioular 
flag or pendant. 

9, Disunion ; discord ; variance ; difference, 

There was a division among the people, ~—J ohn-vii, 


10. Space betwéen the notes ie music, or ‘the di-} 


viding of the tones. 
‘11. Distinction. 


J Sas put _a division between my people &nd thy "people, — 
X. Vill, 


12. The separation of voterg'in a lepislative house, 


ohpson.. Bailey. 


13. In arithmetic, the dividing of a number, or quan- }. 


tity into any parts assigned ; or the rule by Which is 
found how many timeg one number or quantity is 
contairied in another. 

a; Pertalnimy to ‘division ; noting 
DI- beta RY, | 


vides. {Not used. } Sheldon, 
DI-VI'SIVE, a;. Foaming division or wager eS 
9. Creating division or digeord, ‘Burnet. 


DI-Vi'/SOR, 2: In arithmetic, the number by which 
the dividend is divided. 


DI-VORCE’, n. .[Fr. divorce ;-Sp. divorcio’; It. divorzio ; 
L. divortium, from divorto, a different” pened of} 


diverto, to turn away. “See Divert. t jar? 

mie A legai dissolution of the bonds of any 
or the separation 4 husband and wife by a jadicis 
sentence.. This is properly a divorce, dnd called, 
technically, divorce a, vinculo. ngtrimonii, from the 
‘bands of matrintony. 

2, The separation of a-married women from ‘the 
bed and board of her husbaind.'a mensa et. toro, froin 
board and bed. ° 

13. Separation ; disunjon of things closely united. 

4. The’ sentence or writing by which marriage is 


5, The cause of any penal Separation, ‘Edivepived. f 


The long divorce of steel falls on me. 'Shak, 


‘| DI-VGRCE’, v. t. ‘To disso.ve the marriage contract, 


and thus to separate husb: nd and wife.’ , 
2. To separate, as a married woman froth’ the bed 
‘and board of her, husband. 
‘3. To separate or disunitée things closely connect- 
ed ; to force asunder.’ ‘Hooker, Soe 
4, To take away ; to put way. + Blackmor 
DI-VORCH’A-BLE, a. That can be divorced.} 


DI-VORC’ED, (di-Vorst!,) pp. or a, Separated hy af, 


disgolution of the marriage contract ; separated from. 
bed and board ; parted ; ‘forced asunder. ! 


a} DI- VGRCE'LESS, a, “Destitute of divorce ; that‘ ‘can 


* not 'be-divorced. 
DI VORCE/ MENT, n- ‘Divorce; dissolution of the 
marriage tie, | 
Let him write her a Uill of dinarcement, — Deut, xxiv. l 
VORO'ER, x. “Lhe person, or cause that pro ne, 
te : Drummo ; mi : 
ae on of a sect called divorcers, said to pave 

rom Milton. * 


DI-VOR /ING, pir. Dissolving the che rise a 


in from bed and board ; disuniting. 
DI ORC'IVE, a... Having power to divorce, . 
‘DEVO'TO, eT) in musi¢, direets to sing in,a\devont 
* ‘manner. 


TONE, BULL, YNITE = ANGER. VI"'C1OUSi—€ a8 Ky G as 33-8 a8 12h (OH-es SH FH. as in THIS. 


DI-VULIGATE, a. “Published. ([Litite used] 
DI- -VUL-GA/TION, n. The act of divulging or pubs 


DI-VULGE!, (de-velj! 


| DI-VULG’ER, 2. 


eke 


or making diyision ; as, a gi- 
visional li : 
: DI- -VE'SION-ER, (de- vizh’umer,) ‘x, One {who di- 


DO 


lishing, 

de, t, (Le-divulgo ; di, ur dis, and 
vulgo, to make public, from qulgus, the comtnon péo 
ple, as publish, public, ‘from L. populus, peuple.): 

1. To make public ; to tell or make known somée 
thing before private or,secret ; to reveal ;-t0 disclose z 
as, to divulge the secret sentiments of a friend ; to dis 
vulge the proceedings of ,the cabinet.: Divulze is 
more generally applied to verbal disclosures, and pube 
lish to printed accqunts. But they may be used Byer: 
nonymnously: We may publish by words, and divulge 
by the press. 

ee To oo by a public act ; to proclaim. ([ Onwe 


DI-V L6/ED, pp. Made public ; revealed ; ; disclosed y 
published. | 


One who divulges or reveala,- 
DEVULSING, por, Disclosing ; publishing ; even 


Di VULISION, (-shun,) 2. [L, divulsio,, from dinellor > 
di, i ie, and ete pull.) i 
e act of. pulling or pluckin away a reridin 
aud der. ig OF P § away 5, 8 
“And dire djvulstons } shopk jthe changing world, J. Barlow 


DI-VUL'SIVE, «. i Se. pulls’ asunder 5 that ‘rends, 
Kirwan. 
DIZ/EN, (diz’n,) w. t. 


"To dresa gayly'; zt ta eee es 
{This word is’ not esteemed, elegant 
“obsolete, 
esque}s]’ 
DIZZ, v. t. [See Durer) To astonish toxnazte; te 
make dizzy. im vt use 
pea n |: [See: Dinky. ie A blockhead.” “Ovo 


DIZ’/ZL-ED;' di’ Ni Whirled round ; made dizzy. 
{See Dizzy.] Giddiness ; a a 
bizzy, the heed; vertigo. ' 

a, [Sax dysi or dysig; foolish; dy yehgneetty 
a st 3, dysian, tq be foolish ;. gedisigan, ‘to err; .G, dus 
sel, dizziness ; duselig, dizzy; D. deuzig, stupid ;. 
‘tigy misty, hazy ; ; Dan. taasse, a foolish person ; qu, - 
doser, to make sleepy. 


and is nearl 
Its compound, Bepizep, ig used in bu 


1. Gidd: eg tees d a sensation of whirling in thé 
head, wi Instability, or proheness to fall ; Vertigi= 
nous.’ 


2, Causing giddiness ; as, a dizzy er i. 
3: Giddy ; thoughtless ; 3 heedless ; “as, the ig 
* multitude, . Milton. 
DIZ'ZY, v.t, To whirl round} to Inake’ giddy 10; 
_ confuse. ’ Shak. | 
DIZ'ZY-ING, | pre ‘or a, Whirling round ; confusing > 
ape dizz; 
DJER/BIiD, 2, 74 blunt, Turkish javelin. ; «Maw vder. 
D6, 'n. In modern solfeg gio, the name of the’ first of 
the musical syllables, 


.DG,.v. & or auziliary ; pret. Div; pp. Dont; (awa) 


This verb, when transitive, is formed in the indica 
“tive, present tense ; thus, I do, thou doest, he does oF 
doth; when Quxiliary, the second person is, thou doste 
[Sax. don; D. doen; G. thun} Goth. tawyan ; Russ,, 
deyu of day. This is probably a contracted wordy 
for in Saxon dohte signifies made or did, as if the pret, 
of this verb,. If the elements are dg, it coincides in 
elements with Sax, dugan, to be ab e, and with teas 
an, to. taw, as leather. 

1, To perform 5. to execute ; to carty into efféct ; toF 
exert labor dr power for bringing any thing to the 
state desired,or to completion ; or to briny'any thing: 
to pass. We say, this man does -his- work well; he 
oe more in one day than some men will do in two 

BYS. * 
4 ve six days thon shajt do all thy work. — 
ill teach you what ye shall do, — Ex. tv. 
t the Lord do all these things. — Is, alr, 

9%, To practice; ‘ta perform ; as, to do good or evil, \ 

3. To perform for the benefit of injury of anotherg 
with for or to; for, when the thing 1s beneficial ; tag ' 
in either case, 

Till I know what God will do forfme: 1 Sam. xzil, 


Do to him neither good nor evil, But! to is more 
‘ generally ornitted. «Do him neither good nor harm, 
4. Toexecute; to discharge’; to convey,; as, do @! 
message to the King. 
5. To perform ; to practice ; to observe. 
We lie and do not {he truth. 1] Joba is 
6. ‘Fo exert.. 
“Do ‘thy diligence to come shortly to me, —2:-Tini. Ive 
7. Fo transact } as, to do business with. ‘ahother, 
8., To finish to’ ‘execute or transact and bring to @; 
conclusion. The sense of complétion, at dee S| 
in this verb ; ds, we will do the business; an’ 
We did the’ Dasiness, and bats 
3.9. To perform in ah. exigency ; to- on 
to, ag @: consequential or est. Sotho; ; to kee 
or’ measure ; 8s. in this crisis. we know. not whad 


sing What will ye"do in the day of vidiadon? — Is, $2 
10."'To make’ or cause. 
_-Roshing bot deni an 8 me Yo ses ‘[ObeF. Speneers ye 
merce prereset 


co Ke 


Ey 


DOC 


tL. To put. [Ods.] 
Who should do the duke to death ? 


12, To answer the purpose. 
I'll make the songs of Durfey do. 
To have to do; to have concern with. 
What have I to do with you? —2 Sam, xvi. 
What have I to do any more with idols? —Hos, xiv. 
To do with ; to dispose of ; to make use of ; to em- 
ploy. Commerce is dull; we know not what to do 
with odr ships, Idle men know not what to do. with 
their time or with themselves. 
Also, tc gain; to effect by influence. 
A Jeat with a sad brow will do with a fellow who never had the 
ache in his shoulders. _ Shak, 
} ean do nothing with this obstinate fellow., Anon, . 
‘Also, to have concern with; to have business} to 
deal. [See No. 12.) 
To do uway; to remove; to destroy; as, to do 
away imperfections ; to do away prejudices. ° 
O, v.i. To act or behave, in any manner, well or 
ill; to conduct one’s self, 


They fear net th or neither do thoy afler the law and. 


commandment, 2 Kings xvii. * 

2. To fare ; to be in a state with regard to sickness 
or health, We asked him how he did.. How do you 
.do, or how do you? 

: : How dost thou? Shak. 

, 3 Tosucceed ; to accomptish a purpose. ' We phat 
-@a without him. Will this plan do ? Addison. 

’ Also, to fit; tobe adapted; to answer the design ; 
@with for; .as, this piece of timber ‘will do for thé 
a post ; this tenon will do fur the mortise; the 

ond is repaired, and will do for the present. 

To have to do with; to have: concern or business 
“with; to deal with. Have little to do with jealous 
-men. ; 


Also, to have carnal commerce with. 
Do is used for a verb to save the repetition of it. I 
-shall probably come, but if I do not, you must. not 
wait ; that is, if I do not come, if I come not. 
Do is also used in the imperative, to express an 
‘urgent request or command ; as, do come; help me, 
do ;;make haste,'do. ‘In this case, do is uttered with 
‘émphasis. , 3 
‘As an auxiliary, do is used in asking questions. 
Do you intend to go? Docs he wish me to come? 
Do is also used to express emphasis. She is co- 
guetish, but still I do love her. : 
Do is sometimes a mere expletive. 
This just reproach their virtue does excite. Deyien, 
Expletives their fecble aid do join. hey, ope. 
{The latter use of do is nearly obsolete. 
_ Do is sometimes used by way of opposition , as, I 
did love him, but he has lost my affections. 
DGAT. See Dore.: 
DOC-I-BIL/I-TY, ) x. Teachableness ; docility ; 
DO/CI-BLE-NESS, §. readiness to learn. Walton. 
DO'CI-BLE, (do’se-b] or dos'se-bl,) a. [See Docirs.] 
Teachable ; docile ; tractable; easily taught or man- 
aged. : Milton. 
O'CILE, (dd'sil or dos'sil,) a. [L. docilis, from docco, 
toteach. Doceo and teach are the same word. See 
Teacu.] . 
_ Teachable ; easily ‘instructed; ready to learn; 
‘tractable ; easily managed. Some children are far 
more docile than others. Dogs are more docile than 
Jmany other animals. j 
1O-CIL'I-T¥,, 2. Teachableness; readiness to learn ; 
aptness to be taught. ‘The docitity of elephants is 
remarkable. ; : 
MOCI-MA-CY, n, [Gr. doxtnacia. See the next word,] 
,.The art. or practice of assaying ores or metals; 
etallurgy. ; : Med. Repos. 
WDOC-I-MAS'TIE€, a. [Gr. doxivdorixos, from doxt- 
Mate, to try, essay, exainine, from doxiyos, proved, 
from, doxew, to prove. Ch. pv. -Class Dg, No. 9.} 
Properly, essaying, proving by experiments, or re- 
‘lating to the assaying of ores or metals, The doci- 
mastic art is otherwise called metallurgy. It is the 
art of assaying metals; or the art of separating them 
‘from foreign matters, and determining the nature 
and quantity of métallic suSstances contained in 
-any ore or mineral. p ‘ . , Lavoisier.’ 
OCK, n. [Sax. docce; L. daucus; Gr. davxos ; from 
Ar. Syr. Class Dg, No.9.) - ° . 


iit popular name of certain large-leafed specics of 

"mex. : ibe 

DOCK, vt. [W. tociaw, and twciaw, to clip, to’cut 
off; whence ducket and ticket. Class Dg, No. 19, 


I. To cut off, as the end of a thing; to curtail; to 
gut short; to clip; as, to dock the tail of a horse. 
2. To cut off a part ; to shorten; to deduct from; 
Ba zto dock an acceunt, ‘ ; 
To cut off, destroy, or defeat ; to bar ; as, to dock 
ant bri ara be hip in a dock 
au To bring, dra», or place a ship in a dock. 
DOCK; n. “The tail of alba cut short or clipped; 
the stump of a tail; the solid part of the tail. 
) 2 Acase of leather to cover a horse’s decks 
NCYCe 


DOCK, 2. Abroad; deep trench on the'side ofa ncbore 
‘FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METE, PREY, — PINE, 
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DOD 


or bank of a river, in which ships are built or re- DO@ERIN-AL-LY, adv. In the form of doctrine or 


paired. A dry dock has tlood-gatvs to admit the tide, 
and to prevent the influx, as occasion may require. 
Wet docks have no flood-gates, but ships may be re- 
paired in them during the recess of the tide. Wet 
docks are also constructed with gates to keep the 
water in at ebb tide, so that vessels may lie constantly 
afloat in them, ‘Mar. Dict. Cye. 


In America, the spaces between wharves are called |: 


docks. wed eres 
2. The place where a criminal stands in court. 
DOCK’-MAS-TER, n. One who has the superintend- 
ence of docks. 

DOCK’-YARD,n. A yard or magazine near.a harbor, 
for containing all kinds of naval stores and timber. 
DOCK’ED, (dockt,) pp. Clipped; cut off, as the end 

of a thing. E ‘ 
DOCKET, n. [W. tociaw, to cut off, to clip, to dock ; 
- hence docket is a piece.] 

1. A small piece of paper: or parchment, contain- 
ing the heads of a writing. Also, a subscription 
at the foot of letters patent, by the clerk of the 
dockets. ; : : Bailey. 

‘ 2, A bill tied to goods, containing some direction, 
as the name of the owner, or the place to which they 
are tobe sent. [See Ticxet.] ! Bailey. . 

3. An alphabetical list of cascs in a court, or a cat- 
alogue Of the names of the patties who have suits 
depending in a court. In some of the States, this is 
the principal or only use of the word. 

To strike a docket, in England, is said of a creditor 
who gives a bond to the ford chancellor, engaging 
to prove his debtor to be a bankrupt, whereupon a 
commission of bankruptcy is out against the debtor. 

°= Smart. . 
DOCKET, v. t. To make an abstract er summary of 


the heads of a writing or writings; to abstract and | 


enter in a book ; as, judgments regularly docketed. 
, ‘ : Blackstone. 
2. To enter in a docket; to mark the contents of 
papers on the back of them. 
- 3. Tomark with a docket. Chesterfield. 
DOCK’ET-ED, pp. Abstracted and.entered in a book. 
See Dockem]. 
DOCK’ING, ppr. 
placing in a dock. = 
DOCK/ING, x. The act.0f drawing, as a ship, into a 
. dock. ” oe Mar. Dict. 
DO€’'TOR, n. [L., from doceo, to teach.] 
1. A teacher. : 
There stood up one {n the council, 'a Pharisec, named Gamalicl, 
a doctor of the law. — Acts v. : 


2, One who has passed all the degrees of a faculty, 
and is empowered to practice and teach it; as, a 
doctor in divinity, in physic, in law ; or, according to 
modern usage, a person who has received the highest 
degreeina faculty. The degree of doctor is conferred 
by universities and colleges, as 4n honorary mark of 
literary distinction. It is also conferred on phy- 
sicians as a professional degree. 

3. A learned man ; a‘man skilled in a ptofession; 
aman of erudition. . Dryden. Digby. 

' 4, A physician ; one whose occupation is to cure 
diseases. 

5. The title doctor is given to certain fathers of 
the church whose opinions are received as authori- 
ties, and in the Greek church, it is given to a partic- 
ular officer who interprets the Scriptures. LEncyc. 

Doctors’ Commons ; the college of civilians in Lon- 
don. It is here that wills are proved, and adminis- 
tration is taken out, under the direction of the 

’ Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 
DO€/TOR, v.t. To apply medicines for the cure of 
y diseases. [.4 popular use of this word, but.not naar 
paQe’TOR, v.% To practice physic. [Wot elegant. 
DO€’TOR-AL, a. Relating to the degree of a.doctor. 
; 3) a Johnson 
DO€/TOR-AL-LY, adv. Inthe manner of a doctor. . 
Hakewill. 
DO€/TOR-ATE, n. The degree of a doctor. Encyc. 
DO€’TOR-ATE, v. t, To make a doctor by con- 
ferring a degree, p Warton. 
DOCTCE: ,pp- Administered to by a physician ; 
cured. . A ; 
DOE€’/TOR-ING, ppr. -Applying medicines ; curing. 
DOC€/TOR-LY, a. Like alearnednaan. Bp. Hall. 
DOE'/TOR-S HIP, nm. The degree or rank of a doctor. 
DocroratTe is now generally used.]. [ Clarendon. 
poco cee } n. A female physician. é 
DO€’TRIN-AIRE’, n. A cant term, in the politics of 
France, denoting one who is desirous of giving to, 
the king more power than is admitted by the ultra- 
liberals, and less than is. demanded by the ultra- 
royalists. ‘ : ‘ 
DO€’TRIN-AL, g. [See Docrrine.) Pertaining to 
doctrine ; ‘containing a doctrine or something taught ;) 
as, a doctrinal obseryation ; a doctrinal proposition. 
2. Pertajning to the act or means of teaching, 
‘The word of God serveth no otherwise than in the. nature of a 

_ doctrinat instrument, ; _ Hooker, 

DOC€/TRIN-AL, 2. Something that is a part of doc- 
trine. South. 


Gipping j eutting ‘oif the end; 


»_sition.] 


MARINE, BIBD.+-NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQL#', BOQK.— 


instfuction 3 by way of teaching or positive direction. 
Ray. 
DO€'TRINE, n. [L. doctrina, from doceo, to teach'j 
1. {na general sense, whatever is taught. Hence, 
& principle or position in any science ; whatever is 
laid down as true by an instructor or master. The 
doctrincs of the gospel are the principles or truths 
taught by Christ and his apostles. The doctrines of 
Plato are the principles which he taught. Hencea 
doctrine may be true or false ; it may be a mere tenét 
or opinion. 
2. The act of teaching. 


He taught them many things by parables, and eaid to them Ia 
his doctrine, — Mark iv. - ; 


3. Learning ; knowledge. 
Whom shall he make to understand doctrine? Is xxvib 
4. The truths of the gospel in general. 


That they may adorn the doctrine of God our Savior in all 
things. — Tit. ii. 

5. Instruction and confirmation in the truths of 
the fospel. 2 Tin. iii. 

DOE’ Segre: n. [L. documentum, from doceo, to 
teach. 

1, Precept ; instruction ; direction. 

Bacon. Watts. 

2. Dogmatical precept ; authoritative dogma. 

3. More zrenerally, in present usage, written instruc- 
tion, evidence, or proof; any official or authoritative 
paper containing instructions or proof, for information 
and the establishment of facts. Thus, the president 
laid before congress the report.of the secretary, ac+ 
companied with all the documents. 

DO€'U-MENT, »v. t. ‘To furnish with documents ; to 
furnish with instructions and proofs, or with papers 
necessary to establish facts. A ship should be docu- 
mented according to the directions of law. 

2. To teach ; to instruct ; to direct. Dryden. 

DO€-U-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to instruction or to 
documents ; consisting in or derived from docu- 
ments ; as, documental testimony. 

Court Martial on Gen. Wilkinson. 

DO€-U-MENT’A-RY, a. Pertaining to written evi- 
dence; consisting in documents, : 

DO€'U-MENT-ED, pp. Furnished with papers and 
documents necessary to establish facts. 

DOD’DER, xn. [G. dotter.} 

A plant of the genus Cuscuta, one species of which 
is called hell-weed. It is almost destitute of leaves, 
parasitical, creeping, and fixing itself to some other 
plant, as to hops, flax, and particularly to the nettle. 
It decays at the root, and is nuurished by the plant 
that supports it, by means of little vesicles or papille, 
which attach themselves to the stalk. Hill, Encyc. 

DOD!‘DER-ED, a. Overgrown with dodder; covered 
with supercrescent plants. .. Johnson. Dryden. 

DO-DE€/A-GON, n. [Gr. dwdexa, twelve, and ywria, 
an angle. : ; 

A regular figure or polygon consisting of twelve 
‘equal sides and angless —' Ce 


ney 
DO-DE€-A-GYN'I-A, n. [Gr. dwdexa, twelve, and 
yvn, a female.) 


In botany; the name of an order of plants having 
twelve styles. Linneus. 
DO-DEC-A-GYN'I-AN, } a. In botany, having twelve 

DO-DE-€AG'YN-OUS, § _ styles. ; 
DO-DE€-A-HE/DRAL, a. [Infra.] Pertaining to a 
dodecahedron ; consisting of twelve equal sides. 
DO-DE€-A-HE/DRON, n. [Gr. dwdexa, twelve, and 
édpa, a base.) 2. ’ oe 
‘A regular solid contained under twelve equal and 
regular pentagons, or having twelve equal bases. . 


3 amberg. 
DO-DE-€AN’DRI-A, n. [Gr. dwdexa, twelve, and avnp, 
a male. 2 
In palit, the name of a class of plants having 
twelve stiimens; but this class includes all plants 
that have any number of stamens, from twelve to 
nineteen inclusive. aah . , Linneus. 
DO-DE-€AN’DRI-AN, } a. Pertaining to the plants, 
DO-DE-€AN'DROUS. or class of plants, that have 
twelve stamens, or from twelve ta nineteen. Lee, 
DO-DE€-A-TE-MO/RI-ON, ». [Gr., composed of da 
dexaros, twelfth, and poptoy, part.] ; 
A twelfth part. [Zzttle used.] Creech, 
NO-DE€-A-TEM/O-RY, 2 denomiriation some« 
times given to, each of the twelvé signs of 7 zodiac. 
; i U7 ton. 


‘DODGE, (doj,) v. & [From'some root signifying to 


shoot, dart, or start, and not improbably from the 
same root as dog, as d is not a 
L To start suddenly aside ; to shift place Be sud= 
te ton. 


den start. ae i 
3, To play tricks; to be evasive ; to use tergiversa> 
tion ; to play fast and loose; to raise expectation# 
and disappoint them; to quibble. Hale. Addisan, 
DODGE, v.t. To evade by a sudden shift of place ; to 
escape by starting aside; as, to dodge a blow aimed 5 
to dodge @ cannon ball, : 
© [This is a common’ word, very expressive and useful, 
but not admissjble in solemn discourse or elegant compen 


ee 


DODG’ED, pp. Evaded iy a sudden shift of place. 
DODG/ER, z. One who dodges or evades. 
DODG/ING, ppr. Starting aside ; evading. 
DOD/KIN, n. (doit, D. duit, and kin.] 
; A little doit; a small coin. 
DOD/MAN, zn. fish that casts its shcll like the lob- 
* ster and crab; also calicd hodmandod. - Bacon, 
DO'DO, x. ‘The Didus, a genus of large birds, gener- 
aly supposed to be extinct. “hey are said to have 
inhabited Madagascar and some other parts of the 
East, but their very existence has been doubted. 
P. Cyc. Partington, 


DOE, (d5,) n. (Sax. da; Dan, daa.) - 
A she-deer ; the female of the fallow-déer. The 
male’is called a buck, , 3 
DOE, (doo,)n. A feat. (Not used.]- Hudibras, 
DOE’SKI ,”, The skin of a doe. 
2. A eompact twilled cloth, for pantaloons. 
DO/ER, x. [from do.} One who docs; one who per- 
forms or executes ; an actor ; an agent. 
2. One who perforins what is required ; one who 
observes, keeps, or obeys, in practice. 
The doers of the law shall be justified. — Rom. ii, 


OES, (duz.) The third person of the verb do, indic- 
* ative mode, present tense ; contracted from dueth. 
DOFF, v. t. (Qu. do-of. Rather D. dufgen, to push, to 

thrust. , Class Db, Na, 17, 18.] 

J. To put off, as dress, 
And made tis dof our easy robes of peace, 


2. To strip or divest ; as, he dogs himself. 
} Crashaw. , 
3. To put or thrust away ; to get rid of. - 
To dof their «lire distresses, Shak, 
4. To put off; to shift off; with a view to delay. 
Every day thou doff’st me with some device, Shak. 


This word is, I believe, entirely obsolete in discourse, 
at least in the United States, but is retained in poetry. } 
DOFF’ED, (doft,) pp. Put off; stripped ; thrust away. 
DOF’FER, z. A revolving cylinder, in a carding ma- 

chine, which voffs, or strips off, the cotton from tlie 
cards, : r Ore. 
DOG, n. [Fr. doguc, a bull-dog or mastiff; se doguer, 
to butt; Arm. dog ot dogues; D. dog; probably, the 
wanner or starter. c : . 
A et of quadrupeds, belonging to the genus 
Canis, of many varfeties, as the mastiff, the hound, 
the spaniel, the shepherd’s dog, the terrier, the har- 
tier, the blogdhound, &c. B53 
2. It is used for male, when applied to several other 
enimals; as, a doz-foz; adog-otter ; dog-ape. Dryden. 
It is prefixed to other words, denoting what is 
Mean, degenerate, or worthless; as, dog-rose. 
Johnson. 
3. An andiron,so named from the figure of a dog's 
dead on the top. [Russ.tagan.] _ . } 
4. A term of reproach or contempt, given to a 


Shak, 


man. 5 
5. A constellation called Sirius or Canicula. (See 
Docpay.] ° 
6. An iron hook or bar with a sharp fang, which 
can be driven into a stick of timber to draw it in 
water by a rope. Mar. Dict. 
7. An iron used by sawyers to fasten a log of tim- 
ber in a saw-pit. ils 
8. A gay young man; abuck. [Wot in use.) 
Johnson. 
To give or throw to the dogs, is to throw away, as 
Gseless. 
To go to the dogs, is to be ruined. 
0G, v.¢. To hunt; to follow insidiously or indefat- 
igably ; to follow clost ; to urge ; to worry with im- 
portunity. 


I have been pursued, dogged, and waylald, Pope. 


DO/GAL, a. [See Docr.] Belonging to or pertaining 
, to a doge. Lady Bulwer, 
QOB'GATE, n, [See Docz.}] The office or dignity of 


d meyee 
G/BANE, n. A plant. 
OG’/BER-RY, x. ‘The berry of the dogwood, a spe- 
cies of Cornus. : 
le Y-TREE, 1. The dogwood, a species of 
sornius. 
DOG’BRI-ER, x. The brier that bears the hip; the 
Rosa canina. 

DOG’-€AB-BAGE, zn, A plant growing in the south 
of Europe, a species of Theligonum. | Encye. 
DOG'-CHEAP, (-cheep,) a. Cheap as dog’s meat, or 

)_ offal; very cheap. * Johnson. 
DOG’DAY, x. One of the days when Sirius or the 
dogstar rises and sets with the sun. The dogdays 
commence the latter part of July, and end the begin- 
we A September. 
DOG’DRAW, n. A manifest deprehension of an of- 
fender against the venison in the forest, when he is 
found drawing after the deer by the scent of a hound 
led by the hand. Eng. Law. Cowel. 
DOGE, n. [It.; L. dur: Eng. duke; from L. duco, to 
lead ; Sax. toga, troche.] ig : 
The chief magistr.te of Venice and Genoa. 


DOG’-FAN'CL-ER, n. One who has a taste for dogs, | 


and who keeps them for sale. 


DOG 


DOG!-FIGHT, (-fite,) x. A battle between two dogs. 
DOG/FISH, n, A name given to several species of 
‘shark, as the spotted shark or greater dogfish, the 
piked dogfish, &c. ° | | .Lncyc. Cyt. 
DOG'PLY, x. A voracious, biting fly. apman. 
DOG'GED, (dogd,) pp. Pursued closely ; urged fre- 
‘quently and importunately. 
DOG/GED, a. Sullen; sour; morose ; surly ; severe. 
aie . hak, Hudibras. 
DOG’GED-LY, adv. Sullenly ; gloomily ; sourly ; mo- 
rosely ; sevcrely ; with obstinate resolution, 
DOG'GED-NESS; n. Sulienness ; moroseness, 
DOG'GER, n. A Jutch’ fishing-vessel, used in the 
German Ocean, particularly in the herring fishery. 
[t_is equipped with two masts, a main-mast and a 
mizzen-mast, somewhat resembling a ketch. Encyc. 
DOG/GER-EL, a. An epithet given to a kind of loose, 
irregular measure in burlesque poetry, like that of 
Hudibras ; as, doggercl verse or rhyme. . 


A 
: Dryden. \Addison, 
DOG’GER-EL, n. A loose; irregular kind of poetry ; 


used in burlesque, Dryden} Swift. 
DOG’GER-MAN, n._A sailor belonging to 4 dogger, 
DOG'GERS, n. in English alum-works, a sort of stone, 

found in the mines with the true alum-rock, contain- 

ing some alum. Encyc. 


DOG’GING, ppr. [from dog.) Wunting ; pursuing in- 


cessantly or importunately, 4 
DOG’GISH, a. ' Like a dog; churlish ; growling; snap- 
ish ; brutal. r ‘ . wip, 
DOG’GISH-NESS, x. The quality of: being doggish. 
DOG'-GRASS, ». Couch-grass, * Loudon. 
DOG’-HEART-ED, a.‘ Cruel ; pitiléss ; ee giles aN 

eer . ha. 


DOG’-HGLE, n. A place fit only for dogs; a vile, 
mein habitation: . +." ' ° Dryden: Pope: . 
DOG’-HOUSE, n. A kennel for dogs.~ Overbury.’ 
DOG!-KEN-NEL, n.° A kennel or hut for dogs. 
DOG!-LAT'’IN, x. Barbarous Latin. |“ . [Dryden 
DOG'-LEACH, zn. A dog-doctur, Beaum. & Fl, 
DOG’-LOUSE, 2. An, insect that is found on dogs. 
DOG!LY, a. Like a dog. [Not in use. 
DOGMA, 2. 
dogma.) - 4 wp 4 
A settled opinion ; a principle, maxim, or tenet ; a 
doctrinal notion, particularly in matters of faith and 
* philosophy ; as, the dogmas of the church ; the dog- 
mas of Plato. ; 


Compliment my dogma, and I will eovonlieen ark 


DOG’/-MAD, a. Mad asa dog. . : : ; 
DOG-MAT’IE€, He Pertaining to a dogma, or to 
DOG-MAT’I€-AL, settled opinion. 

2. Positive; magisterial; asserting yr disposed to 
assert with authority or with overbearing and arro- 
gance ; applied to persons; as, a dogmatic schoolinan 
or philosopher. is , Boyle. 

3. Positive ; asserted with authority ; authoritative ; 
as, a dogmatical opinion. : ? 

4. Arrogant ; overbearing in asserting and main- 
taining opinions. s 

DOG-MAT’I€-AL-LY, adv, 
rial manner ; arrogantly. 
DOG-MAT'’I€-AL-NESS, 2. 
dogmatical ; positiveness. . 
DOG-MAT'LES, 2. Doctiinal theology ; .a term used 
by German writers, Murdock. 
DOG’MA-TI$M, n. Positive assertion ; arrogance ; 

positiveness in opinion. ; apes 
DOG’MA-TIST, z. A positive assertor; a magisterial 
teacher ; a bold or arrogant advancer of principles. 
; é Watts. 
DOG'MA-TIZE, v.i. To assert positively ; to teach 
with bold and undue confidence ; to advance with 
. arrogance, 


Men often dogmatize ‘most, when they are least supported by 
reason. | ~ 7 Anon, 


Positively ; in a magiste- 


The quality of being 


DOG’MA-TIZ-ER, n.- One who dogmatizes ; a bold 
assertor ; a magisterial teacher, Hammond, 
DOG’MA-TIZ-ING, ppr.° Asserting: with excess of 
confidence. rane : ; 
DOG'ROSE, ¢. The flower of the hip; the Rosa ca- 


nina, <>. , 
DOG’S'-BANE, n. [Gr. atoxvvoy.} 


The popular name of certain species of Apocynum, |’ 


and also of Asclepias. i i 
DOG’S’-EAR, n. The corner of 4 leaf, in a. book, 
turned down like the ear of a dog. Gray. - 
DOG!-SICK, a. Sick as a dog, 
DOG'SKIN, a. Made of the skin of wu dog. , Tatler. 
DOG/-SLEEP, nz. Pretended ode : Addison, * 
DOG’S'-MEAT, n. Refuse ; offal; meat for ek + 


Bas, t : Dryden, 
DOG’S!-RUE, n. A plant,’a species of Scrophularia. 
DOG/STAR, n. Sirius, a star of the first magnitude, 

whose rising and setting with the sun giyes name to 
the dogdays. ori % : 3 a? 
DOG'STONES, n. A plant, fool-stones, a spe¢ies of 


Orchis. . 

DOG/-TOOTH, n.; pl. Doo-rezt#. A sharp-pointed 
human tooth, grotving between the fore teeth and 
grinders, and resembling a dog’s tooth, It is.called 

- also an eye-tooth, * 


TONE, BYLL, UNITE: — ANGER; VI/CIOUS.—€ os Kj O95 J; 9.05 Z; OH as SH; FH a in THIS. 


‘DOG/-TRICK, n. 


‘DO!ING, ppr. 


DOL'CE, (do\'cha,) ~! 


] 
(Gr. duypa, from duxcw, ta’ think; L. 


Mason, *° 


DOL 


DOG/-TOOTH-VI/0-LET, xn. A plant, a species of”, 

Erythronium, ; aay, ; ; 

A currish trick ; brutal Peswmenty 
ee 


DOG!-TROT, 2. «A gentle trot, like that ween 
DOG/VANE, rn. Among seamen, a small vane. ‘come 
pee of thread, cork, and feathers, fastened to # 
alf-pike, and placed on the weather gunwale, to 
assist in steering a ship on the wind, Mar. Dict. 
DOG/-WATCH, (-wotch,) 2, Among scamen, a watcls 
of two hoyrs, The dog-watéshes are two reliefs bee 
tween 4 and 8 o’clock, .P. M.. : 
DOG!-WEA-RY, a. Quite tired ; much fatigued. 
DOG/WOOD, zn. _ A common name of different species 
of the Cornus or cornelian cherry: , tus 
DOG! WOQD-TREE, n. The Piscidia erythrina, a tree 
growing in Jamaica. = Eneyes 
DOVLY, 2. Formerly, a specics of woolen stuff, said 
,to be so called from the first maker, . Congreve. 
* 2. A small napkin, generally colored, used with 
frnitand wine. , . = ~ .. ° Smart. 
pre Do.] Performing; executing. 
DO'INGS, n. pl. Things done; transactions; featss 
actions, good or bad. . | 
2. Behavior; conduct, 
3, Stir; bustle, § . 
DOIT, x. [D. duit; G. deut. Qu. Fr, doigt, a finger, 
a point; L. digitus.] ~°, - eR cas 
. 1A small Dutch coin, worth about half a farthing ¢ 
also, a similar small coin once used in Bepeene: : 
ed eee eae yee 
2. A trifle. Hence our vulgar phrase, I care no a 
doit. It is used adverbially, and commonly pronounced 


dite. pee mae 2 2m 
bores ROR a, [L. dolabra, an ax, and forma, 
‘orm. oe ap heya : 9 oe ea 
Having the form of an ax Martyn. , 

i t.] In musie, 
Q direction 


oy hatchet, 


Lee I 
DOL-CE-MEN‘T'E, (dol-cha-men’ta,) [ 
to sing with a soft sound. a ie 
DGLE, x. [Sax. dal; Russ. dolia, a part or portion ; Ir. 
dail; from the root of deal.- See Dear, Wr 
1.- The act of dealing or.distributing ; as, the powe 
erof dole and donative., [Not in 16) Bacon. 
2. That which is dealt or distributed ; a part, ici 
piles ie Sk 


or portion. ~~. ea 
3. That which is-given in charity ; gratuity. 
Dryden. 
4. Blows dealt ont. aye Milton 
5. Boundary. [Net in'use.} 
6. A void space left in tillage. [Zocal.} 
DOLE, x. [L. dolor, pain, grief.] 
Grief; sorrow. Lots.) ; Milton. 
DOLE, v. t. To deal; to distribute. [Not used.] 


DOLE’/FUL, a. [dole and full.] Sorrowful ; expres@ 
ing grief; as, a doleful whine; adolefulcry. , 
2. Melancholy ; sad ; afflicted; as, pags 4 _ 
; dney, 
3. Dismal ; irfipressing sorrow ; gloomy ; as, dolé> 
ful shades. ;: : .. Milton. 
DOLE’FUL-LY, adv. Ina doleful manner; sorrows 
fully ; dismally ; sadly. 72 
DOLE/FUL-NESS, rn.” Sorrow; melancholy; querus 
lousness ; gloominess ; dismalness, 
DO/LENT, a. [L. dolens.} 
Sorrowful. [Vot in use.] 
DOL/E-RITE, nz. A variety of trap-rocks, composed 
of augite and feldspar, ° - } we 
athrasney a E, (-sum,) a, Gloomy ; dismal ; sorrowful 5 
oleful, ‘ 


The dolesome passage to the infernal aky. 


DOLE/SOME-NESS, n. Gloom ; dismalness. 

DOLL, n. [W. delw; form, image, resemblance, an 
idol, a’ false god; dull, form, figure; Arm. dailh, or 
tailh, which seems to be the L. talis. “Also {r. dealbh, 
an image, But qu. Gr. ccdw)ov, an idol, from eidwy 
to see. Aer 

A fee or baby for a child ; a small image in the 
human form, for the amusement of little girls, : 

DOL’LAR, x. [G. thaler; D. daalder; Dan. and Sw, 
daler ; Sp. dalera; Russ. taler. Said to be from Dale, 
the town where it was first coined.] 

A silver coin of Spain and of the United Sfates, of 
the value of one hundred cents, or about four shillingg, 
and fourpence sterling. The dollar seems to have 
been originally a German coin ; and, in different parte 
of Germany, the name is given to coins of differe ‘ 

alues, f ( 

DOLL'MAN, ., ‘A long cassock worn by the Turk% 

DOL/O.MITE, x. ‘A granular magnesian carbonaté 
of lime, often forming extensive beds, Much of the 
common white marble is dolomite. It is so. called 

: from the French geologist Dolomieu, ; a 

DOL-O-MIT’I€, a, Pertaining to dolomite; of the 
nature of dolomite. , . _. i | 

DO/LOR, 2. [L.] Pain} grief; lamentation. 


‘ot ‘ , Sidney.~ SI 
DOL-OR-IF’ER-OUS, a, [L. dolor, pain, and fero, () 


+ produce.) * *, : 
Producing pain. : Whitaker. 

DOL-OR-IF'Ié, a, [L, dolorificus; dolor and facio.} 
J, That causes pain or grief. 


Q, Expressing pain or grief. 


Pope, 


[eee 


Bao) 


DOM 


£-O-RO'SO, [It.] In music, pathetic. 
DOL’OR-OUS, a, [L. dolor, pain, grief.) $ 
oa Sorrowful ; doleful ; dismal; impressing sorrow 
OF grief ; as, a dolorovs object; a dolorous region. 
oo : Hooker, Milton, 
@ Painful; giving pain. 
Their dispatch is quick, and less doloroue than the paw of the 
bear, More. 


3. Expressing pain or grief; as, dolorots sighs. 
DOL’OR-OUS-LY, adv. Sorrowfully ; in a manner to 
y express pain. -- ; 

POL'PHIN, n. [L. delphin, or de)phinus; Gr. dedprvi 
Ir. deilf; Fr. dauphin; Sp..deYin; It, delfing; Arm. 
seeks dolfins W. dolfyn, from dolf, a curve dr wind- 

] 


“A popular name given to two widely different in-. 
habitants of the deep. : 

1. The real dolphin, is a cetaceous mammal, about 
ten feet in length. It is the dolphin of the ancients, 


“go celebrated in the story of Arion, . “on 
"2. The dolphin of poets and navigators, the Coryphe- 
na hippuris, is celebrated for its surprising changes of 
color, when expiring in death. Itis a fish of about 
five feet in length. * + Encyc. Amer. 
3.. In ancient Greece, a machine suspended over 
the sea, to be dropped on any vessel passing under it. 
ae S ee Mitford. 
Dc UPHIN-BT, x. A female dolphin. Spenser. 
D6. T, rn. [G. wlpel; Sax. dol; W. dol. Qu. dull. 
The Gothic has dwala, foolish, stupid; Sax. dwolian, 
to wander. The Sw. has dvala, to sleep or be drow- 
sy; Dan, dvale, sound sleep; D. doolen, and dwealen, 
to wander. f ’ ¥ 
A heavy, stupid fellow; a bleckhead; a thick- 
skull. ; 5 Sidney. ° Swift.. 
DGLT, v,% "To waste time foolishly ; to behave: fool- 


ishly. : 
DOLT'ISH, a. Dull in intellect; stupid; blockish.; 
‘as, a doltish clown. » . , Sidney. 
DOLT’ISH-LY, adv. In a doltish manner. 
DOLT‘ISH-NESS, n. Stupidity. , 
DOM, used as a termination, denotes jurisdiction, or 
‘property and jurisdiction; primarily, doom, judg- 
ie as in kingdom, earldom. Hence it is used to 
de: _State; condition, or quality, as in wisdom, 
freedom. a8 pee 


DOM/A-BLE, a, 
This 


DO-MAIN’, 2. « 
: would seem to be from L. dominium.’ Qu. Is it the 
a 8a! ord as Dematn, which is from the Old French 
de 


That may be tamed. 
Fr. domaine; Arm. domany. 


sne? The latter can not be gegularly deduced |. 


from dominjgm, domino. The Norinan Frenchy has 
demesner, t6 rule, to demean; and the phrase, “ de 
son demainer,” in his demain, would seem to be 
from a different source. JWainor, in Norman, is ten- 
ancy or occupation, from main, the hand. Domain 
seems to be the L. dominium, and to have.been con- 
founded with demain, demesne. ] : 

1. Dominion; empire ; territory governéd, or under 
the government of a sovereign ; as, the vast domains 
the Russian emperor; the domains of the British 

ing. Y ms 

2. Possession ; estate ; as, the portion of the king’s 

omains, =f cas wa © Dryden. 
-3. The land about thé mansjon-house of a lord, 
and in his immediate occupancy. - In this sense, the 
word coincides with Demain, DemEsneE. 
DO/MAL, a. [L. domus.] 
‘ _ Pertaining to house, in astrology. Addison. 
DOME, a. jae dime; Arin. dom; Li. domus ; Gr. dopos j 
Ir. dom; Russ. dom; supposed to be from -depw, to 
build. The Greek has also dwya,a house, a plain 
roof Qu. Sax, timbrian, Goth. timbryan, to build.] 

1. A building ; a house; a fabric ; used jh poetry. 

: Pope. 

2, A cathedral. Bivins 

3. In architecture, a spherical roof, raised over the 
fiddle of a building; a cupola. Encyc. 

4, In chemistry, the upper part of a furnace, resem- 
bling a hollow hemisphere or small dome: This form 
serves to reflect or reverberate a part of the flame; 
hence these furnaces are called reverberating ‘fur- 
naces. _ uh Ne Encyc. 

DOM’ED, (domd,) a,* Furnished with a dome 
DOMES'DaAY, (doomz'da.) Sce Doomspay. 
DOME/-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) ae Shaped like a dome. 
DOMES'MAN, (doomz'man,) nr. [ A 
judge; an umpire. ([Obs.]- - ‘ 
DO-MES/TIE, a. .[L. domesticus, from domus, a h'*se.} 

1, Belonging to the house or home; pertaining t: 
one’s place of resitence, and to the family ; as, do- 
mestic concerns ; domestic life ; domestic duties-; domes- 
fic affairs ; domestic contentions ; domestic happiness ; 
domestic worship, SC 

2. Remaining much at home 
aS, 2 domestic nian or Woman. 

3, Living near the habitations of man; tame; not 
wild ; as, domestic animals. ~ 5 

4, Pertaining to a nation considéred as a family, 
or to one’s own country ; intestine ; not foreign; as, 
domesiic troubles ; domestic dissensions. ° ne 
* 5. Made in. one’s own house, nation, or country; 
fis, domestic manufactures. eat of) i 


Shenstone. 


See Doom.] 


; living in retirement ; 


(CO REE ee 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHATo= METE, PREY,—PINE, MARINE, BIBD, NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.< 
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< 1 
DO-MES'TIE, n. One who lives in the’ family of 


DOM 


another, as a chaplain or secretary. Also, a servant 
or hired laborer, residing with a family. ‘ F 
DO-MES’TI€-AL-LY, adv. In relation to domestic 


affairs. - : 
VAM oe a. Forming part of the same 
amily. = y 

DO-MES/TIC-ATE, v. t. To make domestic; to ré- 
tire from the public; to accustom to remain much at 
home ; as, to domesticate one’s self, hip ; 

2. To make familiar, as if at home. Chesterfield. 

3. To accustom to live near the habitations of man ; 

to tame ; as, to domeaticate wild animals. - 

DO-MES/TI€-A-TED, pp. or a. Made domestic ; ac- 
customed to remain at home, 

DO-MES'TI€-A-TING, ppr. Making domestic. 

DO-MES-TI€-A/TION, xn. The act of withdrawing 
from the public notice, and living much at home. 

2. The act of taming or reclaiming wild animals. 
DO-MES-TIC’I-T'Y, n. State of being domestic. ; 
DOM'I-CILE, n. [L. domicilium, a mansion.} 

., An abode or mansion; a place of permanent resi- 
dence, either of an individual or family ; a residence, 
anim manendi, . Story. Hopkinson. 

DOM'IL-CILE, v. t. To establish a fixed resi- 

DOM-I-CIL'I-ATE, dence, or a residence that: con- 
stitutes habitancy. Kent. 

DOM’I-CIL-ED/ pp. Having gained a perma- 

DOM-I-CIL'I-A-T'ED,} nent residence or inhabit- 


ancy. . 

DOML-CIL'LA-RY, a. Pertaining to an abode, or 
the residence of a person or family. A domiciliary 
visit, is a visit to a private dwelling, particularly for, 
the purpose of searching it, under authority. Py 

DOM-I-CIL-I-A/TION, 2. . Permanent residence; in- 
habitancy. x 

DOM’I-CIL-ING, . ppr. Gaining or taking a 

DOM-L-CIL'I-A-TING, ermanent residence. 

eee vw. t. [L. domus, a house, dnd fucio, to 
make.) Wi. Ge he . 

i In astrology, to divide the heavens into twelve 

* houses, in order to erect a theme or horoscope, by 
means of six great circles, called circles of position. 
[Obs my ad 4 Encyc. 

, 2 Totame. [Wot in use, and improper. : 

DOM'IN-ANT, a. [L. dominans, from dominor, to 
tule ; dominus, lord, master; éither from domus, a 
house, or from domo, dapa‘v, to. overcome, to tame, to 
subdue, W. dovi. Both roots unite in the sense, to 
set, to press, to fix. See Class Dm, No. 1, 3] 

1. Ruling; prevailing; governing; predominant ; 
as, the dominant party or faction. Reid. Tooke, 

2° In music, the dominant or sensible chord is that 
which is practiced on the dominant of the tone, and 
which introduces a perfect cadence. Every perfect 
major chord becomes a dominant chord, as soon as 
the seventh minor is added toit, Rousscuu. Encyc. 

DOM'IN-ANT, n. In music, of the three notes eSsen- 
tial to the tone, the dominant is that which is a fifth 
from the tonic. : 

DOM'IN-ATE, v. ¢, 
Dominant.] : 
‘ Torule; to govern; to prevail; to predominate 
over 

We every where meet with Slavonian nations either dominant or 
dominated. ‘ooke, Ruas.- 

DOM'IN-ATE, v. 7. To predominate. [Little used.} 

DOM/’IN-A-TED, pp. Ruled; governed. 

DOM/IN-A-TING, ppr. Ruling; prevailing; predom- 
inating. : : 

DOM-LN-A/TION, x. [L. dominatio.] 

1. The exercise of power in ruling; dominion; 

" government. Shak, 

2. Arbitrary authority ; tyranny. ; 

3. One highly exalted in power; or the fourth 
order of angelic beings. Mes 

Thrones, dominations, princedoma, virtues, powers. Milton, 


DOM/IN-A-TIVE, a, Governing; also, iinperious. 
¢ ans 0 Sandys.. 
DOM’IN-A-TOR, n. A ruler,or ruling power ; the pfe- 
siding or predominant power. : ; 
Jupiter and Mars are dominatore for this north-west part of the 
world, < Pomien 
2. An absolitte governor. bs 
Se n. Aschoolmaster; a pedagogue. [Scot- 
lish. gs 
+ 2. A title given, by the Dutch, to a clergyman. 
DOM-IN-EER’, »v. i. [L. dominor; Fr. dominer.; Sp. 
dominar ; [t. dominare. «See Dominant.] - 
1, To rule over with i 1solence or-arbitrary sway. 
To domineer over subjects or servaiits is evidence of a low rind 
A aae 


1b, 


[L. dominatus, dominor. See 


2. To bluster ; to hector 
superiority or haughtiness, 
Go to the feast, revel and domineer, Shak, 
DOM-IN-EER'ED, pp. Ruled over with insolence. 
DOM-IN-EER'ING, ppr. Ruling over with insolence; 
blustering ; manifesting haughty superiority. 
2. a. Overbearing. het: 
DO-MIN'I€-AL, a. [Low L. dominicalis, from domin- 
icus, from dominus, lord.) *, An, ; 
+ 1, That notes the Lord’s day, or Sabbath. The 
Doriinical tetter, is the letter which, in almanacs, 


; to swell with conscjous 


DON 


denotes the Sabbath, or dies Domini, the Lord’@ 
day. The first ‘seven letters of the alphabet are 
used for this purpose. 


2. Noting the prayer of our Lord. Howell, 
DO-MIN/I€-AL, x. [Supra.] The Lord’s day. 


‘DO-MIN'I€-AN, a. or 2. [from Dominic, the founder.} 


The Dominicans, or Domincan Friars, are au ordey 
of monks, called, in England, Black Friars, and Jacy 
obins in France, 2 

DOM'I-NI-CIDE, x. [L. dominus and cado.} 
“One who kills his master. : 
DOM/I-NIE, n. A pedagogue. [Scottish.] 
2. A title sometimes given to clergymen. 
DO-MIN'ION, (do-min’yun,) n [L. dominium. Sé@ 
Dominant. Ph 

1. Sovereign or-supreme authority ; the power of 

governing and controlling. 


The aoneiiae of the Most High is an everlasting dominion, «» 
an. Iv, 


2. Power to direct, control, use, and dispose of at . 


pleasure; right of possession and use withuut being 
accountable ; as, the private dom nion of individuals. 

3. Territoty under a jgovernment ; region ; couns 
try ; district governed, or within the limits of the 
authority of a prince or state ; as, the British dos 
minions, : 

4, Government; right of governing. Jamaica ig 
under the dominion of Great Britain. 

5. Predominanée; ascendan}. Dryden, 

6. An order of angels. . f 

Whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, op 

‘powers. — Col. i. 
7. Persons goverried. 
Judah was his sanctuary ; Israel his dominion. — Ps, xiv, 


DOM'I-NO, n. A long, loose cloak, of black silk, with, 
a hood removable at pleasure, used as a general digs 
guise at masquerades, 

‘2. A kind of play. 
DON ; a title in Spain, formerly given to noblemen and 
entlemen only, but now common to all classes. , It 
is commonly supposed to be Contracted from dominus, 
dom ; and the Portuguese dono, the master or owneP 
of any thing, gives some countenance to the opinion. 
It coincides nearly with the “feb. 5, and .N, a 
judge, ruler, or lord. It was formerly used in Eng- 
land, and written by Chaucer Dan. [See Spelman, 
Dona, or duena, the feminine of don, is the title 
.a lady in Spain and Portugal. ; 2 
2. A sportive appellation for one who-feels Self-ims 
portant from the possession of wealth or dignity. 


DON,’ vt. [To do on; opposed to dof.) To put ong 
to invest with, {aes used, } Fairfax, 
DO’/NA-BLE, a. That may be given.- . 
DO'NA-CITE, n. A petrified shell, of the genus Do> 
y : Jameson, 


nax. : 
DO/NA-RY, zn. [L. donarium, from dono, to give.] 
A thing given to a sacred use. [Little used.] 
: - Johnsote 
time ,m. [lL donatio, from dono, to give; F® 
onrner. . 
1. The act of giving or bestowing; a grant. 
- That right we hold by his donation. Milton 


2., In law, the act or contract by which a thing, o® 

the use of it, is transferred to a person, or corporay 

‘ tion, as a free gift. To be valid, a donation supposed 
capacity both in the donor to give, and donee to take, 
and requires consent, delivery, and acceptance. 

3. ‘That which is given or bestowed ; that which id 
transferred to another gratuitously, or without a vale 
uable conser 3; a gift; a grant. Donation is 
usually applied to things of more value than press 
ent. Mr. Boudinot made a donation of ten thousand 
dollars to the American Bible Society, —~ 

DON'A-TISM, n. , The principles embraced by thosé 
African schismatics, of the 4th century, who were 
called Donatists, from Donatus, their leader., They 
were so strenuous for church order, that they cone 
sidered theirs as the only true church, and the ordls¢ 
nances administered in other churches as invalid. « - 

DON’A-TIST, 2. An. adherent of the schism of Do+ 
nmatus, . a 3 

DON-A-TIST’I€, a. Pertaining to Donatism. 

DON'‘A-TIVE, n. [Sp. and It. donativo ; L. donativum, 
from dono, to give.] 

1. A gift; a largess ; a gratuity ; a present; a dole. 

The Romans were entertained with shows and donatives. , 

Dryden, 
2..In the canon law, a benefice given and collated 
to a person, by the founder of patron, without either 
presentation, institution, or induction by the ordi- 


nary. : Encyc. 

DON’A-TIVE, a. Vested or vesting by donation ; as, 
a donative advowson. . - Blackstone. 

DONE, (dun,) pp. [See Do.] Performed ; executed; 
finished. 3 : 

2, A word by which agreement to a proposal is exe 
pressed ; as, in laying a wager, an offer being made, 
the person’ accepting or agreeing says, Done; that is, 
it is agreed, I agrec, I accept. : 

To have done with a person or thing, is to cease to 


have concern or business with; to withdraw ony’s — 


self” from. 


a4 


DOO 


DO-NEE!, x. [from L. dono, to give.] | Sen | 
1. The person to whom a gift a a donation is 
ie. ‘ , ic 

2, The person to whom lands or tenements are 
given or granted; as, a donee in fee-simple, or_ fee- 

tail. : Blackstone. 
O-NIF’ER-OUS, a. Bearing gifts. , het 
DON'JON, (dun‘jun,) n. “[See Dunazon.] . The 
central building, or keep, of an ancient -castle, to 
which the garrison could retreat in case of neces’ 


sity. : ; 
DONWEY. , x An ass, or mule, for the saddle. 
DON’NA; the. English orthography of dona, the title 

of_a lady in Spain and Portugal. ‘ 
DON’NED, (dond,) pp. Put on; invested with. 
DON/NISM, n. , A cant term, in the English universi- 

ties, for self-importance, or distance and Ee of 


,carriage,* - uber, 
DO'/NOR, n. [from L. dono, to give.] 
~ 1. One who gives or bestows; one who. confers 
any thing gratuitously ; a benefactor. 
* 2, One who’ grants an. estate; as, a conditional 
fee may revert to the donor, if the donee has no heirs 
Jof his body. aoe 
DON’SHIP, x. [See Don.] The quality or rank of a 
entleman or knight. F _ Hudibras. 
DON’ZEL, zn. [It] A young attendant; a page 


DOOB or DOUB/GRASS, n. A perennial, creeping 

ia the ob che dactylon, highly prized,*in Hin- 

ostan, as food for cattle, and acclimated in the 
southern of the United States. 

DOO’DLE, (doo/dl,) xn. [Qu. dote; Fr. radoter; Port, 
*doudo, mad, foolish.] 

A trifler; a simple fellow. 

DOOLE. See Dore. | 

DOOM, v. t [Sax. dom, judgment; deman, to deem; 

. gedeman, to judge; D. doemen, to doom, to condemn ; 
fan. dimmer ; Sw. déma.- Doom is from the root of 
deem, which seems to coincide also with L. estimo, to 
esteem, and perhaps.with the root of condemp. See 


Derm. 
* 3. Tojudge. [Unzusucl.]. 
. Thou didst not doom sostrictly. - Milton, 

2. To. condemn to any punishment; to consign 
by a decree or sentence ; as, the criminal is doomed 
¢o chains. 

3. T' pronounce sentence or judgment, on. 

Absolves the Just, and dooms the guilty souls. Dryden, 

44. To command authoritatively. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death ? Shak. 
5.;To destine ; to.fix irrevocably the fate or dire¢- 
tion of ; as, we are doomed to suffer for our sins: and 
errors. ‘ : 

6. To condemn, or to punish by a penalty. 

POOM, n. {[Sax. dom; D. doem; Dan. and Sw. dom. 

oh Judgment 3 judicial sentence, . 

To Satan, first ini sin, his doom applied. “Milton, - 
Hence, the final doom, is the last judgment: - 

2: Condemnation ; sentence; decree ;, determina- 
tion aifecting the fate or future state of another; 
usually a determination to inflict’ evil, sometimes 
‘otherwise. 

“Revoke that doom of mercy.’ Shak. 
.-$. The state to which oné is dopmed of destined. 
To suffer misery is the doom of sinners. To toil for 
€ubsistence is the doom of most men. 
4, Ruin; destruction. 
From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom, 


_ _§. Discrimination. [Wot used.] 
MOOM’AGE, n. A penalty or fine for neglect. 

2 : N. Hampshire, 
DOOM’ED, pp. Adjudged ; sentenced; condemned; 

destined; fated. . . 

DOOM/FUL, a. Full of destruction. Drayton. 
DOOM'ING, ppr. Judging ; sentencing ; condemning ; 

* destining. : 
DOOMS'DAY, = [decom and day.] The day of the 

final judgment ; the great day when all mén are to 

be judged and consigned to endless happiness or mis- 

eery. Shak, Dryden, . 

: ‘Phe day of sentence or condemnation. Shak. 
DOOMS'DAY-BOOK, )n, A book compiled by order 
DOMES’/DAY-BOOK, {| of William the Conqueror, 

containing a survey of all the lands in England. It 

consists of two volumes; a large folio, and a quarto, 
The folio contains 382 double pages of vellum, writ-. 
ten in a small, but plain, character. The quarto ton- 
tains 450 double pages of vellum, written in a large, 

fair character. ; Encyc. 
POOR, x, Sax.] dora, dur, dure; G. thiir; D. deur; 
 §w, dér; Dan, djr; Gr. Oupa; W. dor; Ir. doras; 
z Pa 


Arm. dor; Basque, dowvea; Russ. ‘dver; Persic, 53 


Pope, 


Gap; Sans. dura; Armenian turu; Ch. ysn.or Nan; 


Srue . 


+ ral, doors. 


DOR 


tear or cut open, to open, or break open ; in Syr. also 
to pray, to supplicate, to burst, to ‘crack; in Ar. to 
rush headlong, to drive, to crowd, to fill. In Dutch, 
door is through, G. durch. In Tartar, thurne is a door, 
Class Dr, No. 42. The Hebrew yw, a gate, seems 
to be the same word dialectically varied, and the verb 
coincides in sense with the Arabic, supra, to rush. 
The primary sense of ‘the verb is, té pass, to drive, to 
rus}, Hence, a door is‘a passage, or break.] 

1, An opening or passage into a house, or other 
building, or into any room, apartment, or closet, by 
‘which: persons enter. Such a passage is seldom or 
never called a gate. 

2. The frame of boards, or any piete of board or 
plank,that shuts the opening of a house, or closés the 
entrance into an apartment or any inclosure, and 
usualy turning on hinges. ee 
-* 3. In familiar language, a house; often in the ‘plu- 
My house is the first door from the cor- 
ner. We have also the phrases, within doors, in the 
house, without doors, out of the house, abroad. 

4. Entrance ; as, the dor of life. den. 

5. Avenue ; passage ; means-of approach or access. 
An unforgiving temper shuts the door against recon- 
ciliation, or the door of reconciliation. y 

I ee door j by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved. — 

ohn xX. 5 ba 

A door was opened to. me by the Lord. —2 Cor. ii. 

To lie at the door, in a figurative sense, is to be im- 
putable or chargeable to one, If the thing is wrong, 
the fault lies at my door, 

Next door to; near to; bordering on. 

A riot unpunished, is but next door toa tumult. L’Estrange. 


Bacon. 

%, Jn. [Qu. Ir. dord, humming, buzzing, also 

DORR, rough.] - j 

The name of the black-beetle, or the hedge-chafer, 
: species of Scarabeus. We usually say, the dor- 

eetle, °, 2 f 
DO-RA'DO, n. [Sp. dorado, gilt, from dorar, to gild.] 
‘}. A southern constellation, containing six stars, 
called also Xiphias ; not visible in our latitude. Encyc. 

2, A large fish, resembling the dolphin. 

x eh ae Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

DO-REB', ». The French ‘popular name.of the .fish 
Zeus Faber, of Linneus. The popular name in, Eng- 
lish is John-Doréé, well known to be a corruption of 
Jaune-dorée, i. e., golden-yellow. , eee 

So aan » @ Pertaining to Doris, in Greece. [See 

. ORIC. ‘ 

DOR NG n. [from Doris, in aver 
taining to Doris, or the Dorians, in 
near Parnassus. . 

In architecture, noting the second order of columns, 
between the Tuscan and Ionic. The Doric order is 
distinguished for simplicity and strength. It is used 
in the gates of cities and citadels, on the outside of 
churches, &c. 

The Dorie dialect of the Greek Tanguage was the 
dialect of the Dorians, and little different from that 
of, Lacedemon. ; Encye. 

he Doric mode, in music, was the first of the au- 
thentic modes.of the ancients. Its character is to be 
severe, tempered with gravity and joy. Encyc. 


DORECISM, } 4, A phrase of the Doric dialect. 


In general, pér- 
reece, who dwelt 


DO/RISM, | : dines A 
DOR'/MAN-CY, x. [Infra.] Quiescence. Horsley. - 
DOR/MANT, a. [Fr., from dormir, L. dormio, to sleep.] 


1. Sleeping ; hence, at rest; not in action ; as; dor- 
mant passions, ' 

2. Being ina sleeping posture ; as, the lion dormant, 
in heraldry. 4 : 

3. Neglected ; not used ; as, a dormant title.; dor- 
mant priviteges. 


. e acon. 
5. Leaning ; inclining ; not perpendicular; as, a 
dormant window, supposed to be so called from a 
beam of that name, 
or Donmar. i 
: partner ; in commerce and manufactories, & 
partner who takes no share in the active business of 
partnership, but is entitled to a share 


4. Concealed ; not divalged ; private. [erent : 


DOR/MER, z. . A beam ; a sleeper. j 


The verb yrn, \3 Z taro, in Ch. and Syr., signifies to | 


This is now written Dormer | - 


DOT 

DOR’MER, _n, A window pierced 
DOR/MER-WIN-DOW, { through a sloping roof, 

and placed ina small gable which rises. on the side of 

the roof; also written Dormar. Gloss. of Architects 
DOR/MI-TIVE, n. [L. dormio, to sleep.] 

A medicine to promote sleep ; an opiate. Arbuthnot, 

Bok MI-TO-RY, rn. [L. dormiterium, from dormio, t6 

sleep. : 
1, 4 place, building, or room, to sleep in. : 
2. A gallery in convents divided into several .cells) 


where the religious sleep. Encye. 
3. A burial-place. ‘ , Ayliffe. 
DOR’MOUSE, n.; pl. Dormice. [L, dormio, to sleep, 


and mouse.) : 
The popular name of the several species of Myoxe 
‘us, a genus of Mammalia of the order Rodentia, 

DORN, n.. [G. dorn, a thorn.] 

A fish ; perhaps the thorn back, one of the Ray 
family. ° 3 / Carew, 

DOR'NI€, n. A species-of Tinen cloth. 

DOR’NOCK, zn. A species of figured linen, made ig 
Dornoek, in Scotland. 4 ’ Ure. 
DO’RON, z. 

to give.] ‘ 

I. A gift; a present. [Wot in use.] 

2. A measure of three inches. Ash, 
DORP, n, [G. dorf;, D. dorp; Sw. and Dan. torp; Wh 
trev. See TriBe.] 

A small village. 

DORR. See Dor. 

DORR, v. t. To deafen with noise. 

DOR/RER, xn. Adrone. [Not in use. 

DOR‘SAL,a. [from L. dorsum, the Naty ‘ 

Pertaining to the back ; as, the dorsal fin of a fishis 
dorsal awn, in botany. 

DORSE, n. <A canopy: Sutton. 

DOR'SEL. See Dosser. 

DOR-SI-BRANE€H'I-ATE, a. Having the branchigg 
equally distributed along the body, as an order of ans 
nelidans. ? : 

DOR-SIF’ER-OUS, ) a, [L. dorsum, the back, ang 

DOR-SIP'AR-OUS, 4 ero, or pario, to bear. 

In botany, bearing or producing seeds on the back 
of their leaves ; an epithet given to ferns or plants of 
the eapillary kind, without stalks, Encyc, 

DOR'SUM, n [L.] Theridge of ahill. Walion. 

DOR/TURE, z.- (Contraction of dormiture.] A dorm 
‘tory. [Wot in use.] ; Bacon. 

DOSE, xn. [Fr. dose; It. dosa; Gr. doots, that which ig 
given, from didwyt, to give ; W. dodi, to give.] 

1. The quantity of medicine. given or prescribed to 
be taken at one time. Quincy. 

2. Any thing given to be swallowed ;-any thing 
nauseous that one is obliged to take. South, < 

3. A quantity ; a portion. Granville. 

4. As much as a man can swallow. Johnson. 


[Gr. dwoov, a gift; dwpew, Russ dariyty 


peer use.} 


‘DOSE, v.t. [Fr. doser.] 


1. To proportion a medicine properly to the patien} 
or disease ; to form into.suitable doses. Derham. 
2. To give in doses ; to give medicine or physic, 
3. To give any thing nauseous, rs 
DOS/ED, (dést,) pp. Given in doses ; formed into suits 
able doses; physicked. 
DOS/ING, pyr. Forming into doses ; ee ' 
DOS/SER, n. [Fr. dos, the back; dosser, a bundle.] { 
A pannier, or basket, to be carried ony the shoulders 
of men. ; Encye. 
DOS/SIL, n. _ In surgery, a pledget or portion of lint 
made into a cylindric form, or the shape of a date. , 
DOST, (dust ;) the second person of Do, used in the 
solemn style ; thou dost. : VR 
DOT, x.’ [I know not the origin and affinities of thid? 
word. It would be naturally deduced from a vert, 
signifying to st, or to prick, like punctum, point. Ib 
coincides in elements with tatoo, ani W, dod, to give, ' 
that is, to thrust, or cause.to pass. } j 
A small point or spot, made witha pen or othe 
pointed instrument; a speck, used in marking ® 
writing or other thing.- : 
DOT, v.t. To mark with dots. . 
2. To mark or diversify with small detached obs 
jects; as,a landscape dotted with cottages, or clumpq 
DOT, v. zi. To make dota or spots. [of treesy 
DO'TAGE, n. [from dote.] Feebleness or imnbecilityy 
of understanding or mind, particularly in old age 3 
childishness of old age ; as, a venerable man, now im 


his dotage. 4 
2A pets excessive fondness, Dryden, 
dives ; 


3. Deliriousness, [See the verb to Dore, 
DO/TAL, a. [Fr. from L. dotalis, from dos, di 
Pertaining to dower, or.a woman’s marriage pofs 
tion ; constituting dower, or comprised in it; as, @! 
-dotal town. ae q 


DO/TANT, 2., A dotard. 4 ; 
DO'TARD, n. [dote and ard, kind.] .A man whos® 


intellect is impaired by age; one in his second childs 


hood, 
The sickly dotard wants a wife. Prioty / 
. 2. A‘doting fellow ; one foolishly fond, 


|DO/TARD-LY, a. Like a dotard ; weak. 


DO-TA'TION, n. [Lz dotatio, frem dos, dower, dotay 
to endow 


Lthe det of endowing, or bestowing a marriagp 


portion on a woman.. 


DOU-A-NIER’, (doo-a-neer’,) n, [Fr.] An officer of 


PouB/LE, (dub/l,) a." 


DSUB‘LE, (dub/1,) adv. Twice. 


DSUB'LE, in composition, denotes two ways, or 
ig twice the number or quantity,. 
OGUB/LE-BANK-ED, (dub/l-bankt,) @ In seaman: |. 


DOU. pou 
2. Endowment; establishment of funds for sup- | - ceitfal practice ; the profession of one thing and the 
ractice of another. Shak, Broome, 


port; as, of a hospital or eleemosynary corporation. 
= shee . : Blackstone. 
DOTE, v. i. . [D. dutten, to dote, to doze; W. dotiaw, 

to put out, to cause to mistake, to err, to dote ; dotian, 

to be confused ; Fr. radoter'; to rave, to, talk idly or 
extravagantly. ‘The French word is rendered in 

Armoric, rambreal, which seems to be our ramble.] 

1. To be delirious ; to have the intellect impaired 
by age, so that the mind wanders or wavers ; to be 
silly or insane. 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell f 
Of arms imagined in your lonely cell, Dryden, 
2. To be excessively in love; usually with on or 
tpon; to dote on, is to love to excess or extravagance. 
What dust we dole on, when ‘tis man we love } Pope,” 
Aholah doted on her lovers, the Assyrians, — Ezek, xxiii, 
3. To decay ; to wither; to impair. Howson 
DOT’ED, pp. Regarded with excessive fondness, 

* 2. a, Stupid. } 

DOT’ER, 7. One: who dotes; a man whose under- 
standing is enfeebled by age; a dotard. Burton. 

’ 2. One who is excessively fond, or weakly in love. 
DOTES, zn. pl, Gifts or endowments. ‘Ben Jonson. 
DOTH, (duth.) The third person irregular of. do, used |’ 

in the solemn style. hi j ‘ 
DOT’ING, ppr. or a, Regarding with excessive fond- 

ness. 3 : 
DOT'ING-LY, adv. By excessive fondness., Dryden. 
DOT’TARD, n, Atree kept low by cutting. Bacon. 
DOT’TED, pp. ora. Marked with dots or small spots ; 

fliversified with small, detached objects. _ 

2. In botany, sprinkled with hollow dots 

= : Martyn. 


DOT’TER-EL,) x. The popular name of Charadrius 
DOT’TREL, Morincllus of J.inneus, a fowl of 
his order Grallw. Sea Dottrel is the popular name of 
Tringa Interpres of Linneus ; likewise of his order 
Grallz. Most of the species of Charadrius are called 
popularly Plovers. : j 
It is said to be asilly bird; which imitates the action 
of thé fowler, and is easily taken by stratagem. 
Hence the frequent allusions to this bird in the old 
‘writers. © Rp sce Toone. 
DOT’TING, ppr. Marking with dots or spots ; diversj- 
fying with small, detached objects, ; 


UB/LE-DYE, v. 4. To dye twice over. Dryden, 
DOUB/LE-EDG-ED, a. Having two edges. 
D OUB'LE-EN-TEN' DRE, (doob'l-an-tan’dr,) 2. 
Fr.] . Double meaning of a word or expression. 


ful countenance. Spenser. 
DOUB'LE-EN’TRY, 2. A mode of book-keeping in 
which two entries are made of every transaction in 
different forms and in different books, in order that 
* the one may check the other. : ; 
DOUB’LE-FACE, n. Duplicity ; the acting of dif- 
ferent parts in the same concern. : 
DOUB/LE-FAC-ED, (dub’I-faste,) a, Deceitful ; hyp- 
ocritical ;, showing two faces. Milton. 
DOUB’/LE-FORM-ED, a. Of a mixed form. Milton. 
DOUB'LE-FOR/TI-FLED, (dub’I-for/te-fide,) a. 
Twice fortified ; doubly strengthened. 
DOUB’/LE-FOUNT-ED, a. Having two 35 Sim 
j ulton. 
DOUB’LE-FRGONT’ED, (dub’I-frunt'ed,) a. Having 
a double front. 
DOUB'LE-GILD,v. t. To gild with double Selorink: 
é " ; Ole 
DOUB’/LE-GILD/ED, pp. Gilt with double coloring. 
DOUB/LE-HAND/ED, a. Having two hands; de- 
ccitful. ; ‘ Glanville, 
DOUB’/LE-HEAD/ED, a. Having two heads. 
2.. Having the flowers growing one to another. 
: F y Mortimer, . 
DOUB/LE-HEART’ED, (dub/I-hart/ed,) a. Having a 
false heart ; deceitful ; treacherous. . 
DOUB/LE-LOCK, v. t. To shoot the bolt twice ; to 
fasten with double security. Tatler. 
DOUB/LE-LOCK’ED, (dub’l-lokt,) pp. Twice locked. 
DOUB/LE-LOCK’ING, pyr. Fastening with double 
security. iy eels 
DOUB’/LE-I{AN-NED, a. Furnished with twice the 
complement of men,. or with two men instead of 


one, 3 
DOUB/LE-MEAN'ING, a. Having two meanings. 
DOUB’/LE-MIND-ED,.a. Having different minds at 
different times; unsettled ; wavering ; unstable; un- 
‘determined, ‘ 
DOUB'/LE-MOUFH-ED, a. Having two mone 
Milton. 
-| DOUB'LE-NA’TUR-ED, a, Having a twofold nature. 
. * Young. 
DOUB/LE-O€-TAVE, x. In music, an interval conse 
posed of two octaves or fifteen notes in diatonic 
. progression ; a fifteenth. : Encye. 
DOUB’/LE-PLEA, n. In law, a plea in which the de- 
fendant alleges two different matters in’ bar of the 
action.  Cowel. 
DOUB/LE-QUAR-REL, zn. A complaint of the clerk 
to the archbishop against an inferior ordinary, for 
delay of justice. : 
DOUB'LE-SHADE 
ness of a:place. ; 
DOUB’/LE-SHAD’/ED, pp. Made doubly dark. 
DOUB'LE-SHAD'ING, . ppr. : Doubling the natural 
._ darkness of a place. . 
DOUB'LE-SHIN'ING, a. Shining with akg saa 
: as idney. 
DOUB’LE-STAR, nz, A star which usually appears 
single, but in the telescope is resolvéd into two stars, 
i : . D. Olinsted. 
DOUB/LE-THREAD/ED, (dub'l-thred/ed,) a. ° Con- 
sisting of two threads twisted together, 
DOUB/LE-TONGU-ED, (dub/I-tungd,) a, Making con- 
trary declarations on the same subject at different 
times; deceitful. 
The deacons must be grave, not double-tongued, 1 Tim. fil, 


DOUBLE, (dub’l,) v. #. [Fh doubler ; Arm. doudla; 

‘Sp. deblar; Port. dobrar; It. .doppiare; D.’ dubbelen; 
G. deppeln ; Dan. doblerer ; Sw. dublera;. Ir. dublaig- 
him; W. aydlygu; L. duplico; Gr. dirdow.] si 

1. To fold; as, to double the leaf of a book; to 
dquble dov,'n a corner, Prior. 

2. To it.crease or extend by adding an equal sum, 
Value, quantity, or length; as, to double a sum of 
money ; to double the amount ; to double the quantity 


or points. 


a 


the French customs.. :’ , re: Gray. 
POU/AY-BI'BLE, (doo’a,) . [from “Douay, a town 

in France.]. An English translation of the Scrip- 

tures; sanctioned by the Roman Catholic church. . 
Fr. double; Arm. doubl; Sp. 
doble; Port. dobre ; It. doppio; W. dyblyg; D. dubbel 
G. doppelt; Dan, dobbelt; Sw. dubbel ; te: duplus, diu- 
plex; Gr. Sirdoos; compounded of duo, two, and 
plico, to fold, plerus, a fold.. See Two.] 

1, Two of asort together; one corresponding to 
the, other ; being in pairs; as, double chickens in the 
game egg; double leaves connected by one petiole. 

2. Twice asmuch; containing the same quantity 
Or length repeated. te : 

"Take double money in your hand. —Gen, xliif, 
Let a double portion of thy spirit be on me. —2 Kings fi, 

With to; ‘as, the amount. is double to what I ex- 
fected. ; 

3. Having one added to another}; a3, a double chin. 

4, Twofold; also, of two kinds. 

Darkness and tempest make a double night, Dryden. 


5. Two in number; as, double sight or sound. [See 
he 5 aes : Davies. 
6, Deceitful ; acting two parts, one openly, the 
other in secret, . 
And with a double heart do they speak, ~ Ps. xii, 


Cow 
,.t To double the natural dark- 
‘Milton. 


I was double thelr age. Swift. 


ship, having two opposite oars managed by rowers on 
the same bench, or having two men {0 the same oar. |’ 
, : Mar. Dict. 


DOU'BLE-B AR/REL-ED, 0. Having two barrels, as or we of athing; to double the length; to double 
SBPUN REO aa Tie eats | dishonor. - : 
DOUB/LE-BASE, #. The lowest toned instrament]: 3. To contain twice the sum, quantity, or length, 


’» with a double portion. 


‘ 


of music, in form of a violin. Ouiiee 
DGUB/LE-BIT’ING, a, Biting of cutting on eithe 

side; as, a double-biting ax. . Mes 
DOUB'LE-BUT'T ON-ED, (dub'-but'nd,) @, 

two rows of buttons. ~ .° ‘ 
DOUB/LE-CHARGE, », t, 

a double portion. 
DOUB/LE-CHARG/ED, 


‘ 


or twice as much ; as, the enemy doubles our army in 
humbers, ' 

ens 4, To repeat ; to add; as, to double blow on blow. 
aving den 

‘ ay. 
To charge or intent with 
‘pp. Charged or intrusted 


DOUB/LE-CHARG’ING, ppp. Charging or intrustin 
‘with a double portion. hia coe f ; 2 

DOUB'LE-DEAL'ER, nx,“ One who acts two different | ° 
parts in the same business, or at the same time; a 
deceitful, trickish person ; one who says one thing 


§. To add one to another in the same order. | 
Tho shalt double the sixth curtain in the. fore front of the 


le, —Ex, xxvi, k 

6. In navigation, to double a cape or point, is to sail 

found it, so that the cape or Int shall be between 
the ship and her former situation. Mar. Dict. 

7% In military affairs, to unite two ranks or files in 


one. ; 
Oto double and twist, is to add one thread. to another 
and twist them together. ~ te 


. 


duplicity ; de- DO 
“FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT, METE, PREY, — 
3862 


and thinks or intends another; one. guilty of du-| Zo double upon, in tactics, is to inclose between two" 
peuays- ea caae 4 Cen L’ Estrange, res. ‘he anes oa 
UB DEAL'ING, Artifice ; UB'LE, », i. To increasato twice the stim, num- 


DOUB/LE-EY-ED, (dub'l-ide,) a, Having a deceit- | 


RINE, MARINE, BIRD, NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. 


DOU 


ber, value, quantity, or length; to increase or 

to twice as each k pets of money doubles by come 
und interest in a little more than eleven years. The 

nhabitants of the United States double in about twene 

ty-five years, 45S 

2, To enlarge a wager to twice the sum laid. 


1 am resolved to deuble till I win, Dryicn. 

3. To turn back or wind in running. 
Doubling and turning like a hanted hare, Dryden, 
4, To play tricks; to use sleights. Johnson, 


5. Among parties, to set up the same word or words, 
unintentionally, a second time. 
DOUB/LE, nz. Twice as much; twice the number, 
sum, value, quantity, or length. 
If the thief be found, let him pay double. — Ex, xxii, 


2. Aturn in running to escape aman) 


3. A trick; a shift; an artifice to deceive. Addison. 
DOUB'LED, (doub/ld,) pp. Folded; increased by 
adding an equal quantity, sum, or value; repeated 5 
turned or passed round. 
DOUB/LE-NESS, x. The state of being doubled. 
2. Duplicity. te [ Shak. 
DOUB'LER, n. He that doubles, 

2. An instrument for augmenting a very small 
quantity of electricity, so. as to render it manifest by 
sparks or the electrometer. Cyc. 

DOUB!LET, (dub/let,) n, [It. duiblead; Fr. doublet.) 

1, The inner garment, of a man; a waistcoat op 
vest, 

2. Two; a pair. a 

3. A word or phrase unintentionally doubled, or set 
up the second time, by printers. . 

4, Among lapidaries, a counterfeit stone composed 

. of two pieces of crystal, with a color between them, 

so that they have the same appearance as if the 

whole substance of the crystal were colored. Encya, 


Grew, 


DOUB’LETS, n. A game on dice within tables, 
2. The same number on both dice. Encyts 
3. A double meaning. Mason. 


DOUB/LING, ppr. Making twice the sum, number, of 
quantity ; repeating ; passing round ; turning to ese 


cape. 

DOUB/LING, n. The act of making double; also, & 
fold ; a plait; also, an artifice ; a shift. 

DOUB-LOON’, (dub-loon’,) x. [Fr. doublon ; Sp. doblon3 
It. dob blone.] 

A Spanish and Portuguese coin, being double the 
value of the pistole. Encyc. 
DOUB'LY, (dub'ly,) adv, In twice the quantity; to 

twice the degree; as, doubly wise or good; to be 
doubly sensible of an obligation. Dryden, 
DOUBT, (dout,) v. i, [Fr. douter; L. dubitoy It. date 
ditare; Sp. dudar; Arm. doucti, According to Ainge 
worth, this 1s composed of duo and bito, to go,’ It ie 
evidently from the root of dubius, and of two; butthe 
manner of formation is notclear. So D. twyffelen, to 
doubt, G. zweifeln, Sw. tvifla, D. tvivler, are from 
two. i 
¢ eno waver or fluctuate in opinion’; to hesitate 5 
to be in suspense; to be in unceriainty respecting 
the truth or fact ; to be undetermined. 
Even in matters divine, concerning some things, we a) lawful 
“ly doubt and suspend our judgment, looker. 
So we say, I doubt whether it is proper; I doubs, 
whether [shall go; sometimes with of, as we doubé! 
* ofa fact. 
2. To fear; to be apprehensive ; to suspect, 
I doubt there’s deep resentment {n his mlod, Otway, 
DOUBT, (dout,) v.t To question or hold questionas 
ble; to withhold assent from ; to hesitate to believe 
as, I have heard the story, but I doube the truth of it. | 
2. To fear; to suspect. 
If they turn not back perv: 
_ But that I doubt, ea Milton, 
8. To distrust; tg withhold confidence from; aa, 
to doubt our ability to execute an office, : 
Te admire superior sense, and doubt thelr own, Pope? 
4, To fill with fear. [Obs.] Beaum. 
DOUBT, (dout,) n. A fluctuation of mind respecting , 
truth or propriety, arising from defect of knowledge.’ 
or evidence ; uncertainty of mind ; suspense; unsefe | 
‘tled state of opinion ;.as, to have doubts respecting | 
the theory of the tides 
Jozeph is without doubt rent in pieces, Gen, xxxvib 
2, Uncertainty of condition. 
Thy life shall hang in doubl before thee. — Deut, xxvii 
8, Suspicion ; fears apprehension. 
F I stand in doubt of you. —Gal. iv, 
4, Difficulty objected. 
To every doubt your answer is the same, Slackthorts 
8. Dread; horror and danger. [Obs.] { 
DOUBT’A-BLE, a. That may be doubted, A 
DOUBT’ED, (dout'ed,) pp Scrupled; questionedg 


not certain or settled. \ 
DOUBT’ER, x, One who doubts; one whose opiniog. 
is unsettled 3 one who scruples, . y 
‘DOUBT’FUL, a. Dubious; not settled in opinion g 
undetermined ; wavering; hesitating ; seabed: to ptr 


DOV 


Sons ; a3, we are doudtful of a fact, or of the propriety 
ofameasure.; |, 
2. Dubious ; ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning ; 
= doubtful expression. ." ~ j 
. Admitting of doubt; not obvious, clear, or cer- 
tain; questianable; not decided ; as, adoubtful case ; 
a doubtful proposition ; it is doubtful what will be the 
event of the war. 
4, Of uncertain issue. 
We have sustaincd one day In doubtful fight, Milton, 


5.. Not secure ; suspicicus; as, we cast a doubtful 


eye. Hooker. 
6. Not confident; not without fear; indicating 
doubt. F 

With doubtful feet, and wavering resolution, Milton, 


7. Not certain or defined ; as, a doubtful hue. 


: Milton. 
NOUBT'FYL-LY, adv, Ina doubtful manner ; dubi- 
ously. Spenser. 
2, With doubt ; irresolutely. ee 
3. Ambiguously ; with uncertainty of meaning. 
Nor did the goddess doubt/ully declare, Dryden, 
4, In a state of dréad. [Obs.] Spenser. 
POUBT’FYL-NESS', n, A state of doubt or uncer- 
tainty of mind; dubiousness; suspense ; instability 
of opinion, ; Watts. 
2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. Locke. 
3. Uncertainty of event or issue; uncertainty of 
condition. ~ . Johnson. 
DOUBTING, Ppr. ora, Wavering in mind; calling in 
question ; hesitating. : ; 
DOUBT’ING-LY, adv. Ina doubting manner; dubi- 
dusly ; without confidence. 
DOUBTLESS, « Freefrom fear of danger; secure. 


Pretty child, sleep doubilees and secure, Shak. 
DOUBT’LESS, ado. Without doubt or question ; un- 
' ‘questionably. .The histories of Christ by the evan- 

lists ure doubtless authentic, 


UBT’LESS-LY, adv. Unquestionably. Beaum. 
DOU’CED, (doost,) n. [from Fr. douce.] 
A musical instrument [.Vot in use.) Chaucer. 


MGU'CET, n. [Fr. Acustard.] [Not th use.] 
DOU'CEDR, (doo!sir,) x. [Fr., from dour, sweet, L. 
” dulcis. 
- A present or gift; a bribe. 4 
DSUCHE, (doosh,) x. A jet or current of water, di- 
ted with considerable force on to-sume diseased 
shen of the body with a view to strengthen it. 
U/CINE, (doo’seen,) n. [Fr.] A molding, concave 
above and convex below, serving as a cymatium to a 
delicate cornice ; a cymagola. Encyc. 
A bird that dips or 


DOUCK’ER, n. [See Ducz.] 
dives in water ; a diver. Ray. 
Sax. dak; D. deeg ; Sw. deg; Dan. 
mass, and perhaps al- 


DOUGH, (dé,) n. 
dej ; G, teig. Probably a soft 
lied to thi. See Class D_, No, 8, 17, 21, 22, 36.] 
Paste of bread; a mass composed of flour or 
meal moistened and kneaded, but not baked. 

My cake is dough; that is, my undertaking is not 
come to maturity. Shak, 
POUGH’-BAK-ED, (do’bakt,) a, Unfinished; not 
hardened to perfection ; soft. Donne, 
DGOUGH’-KNEAD-ED, a. Soft; like dough. Milton. 


DOUGH/NUT, n [dough and nut.] A small round-| 


ish cake, made of flour, eggs, and sugar, moistened 
with milk and boiled in lard. ? 
DOUGH'TI-LY, (dow’te-le,) ad. With doughtiness, 
DOUGH'TL-NESS, (dou'ti-ness,) n, [See Dovcuty.] 
Valor; bravery... ' 
DOUGH'TY, (dow'ty,). [Sax. dohtig, brave, noble ; 
Dan. dygtg, able, fit; Sax. dugan, to be able or 
strong, to be good; D, deugen; G. taugen; Sw, duga; 
Dan. duer; hence, Sax. dugoih, valor, strength, or 
virtue ; Ir. deagh, diagh, good ; allied, probably, to L. 
deceo. See Decent. 
Brave ; valiant ; eminent ; noble ; illustrious; 4s, 
8 doughty hero. Pope, 
It is now seldom used, except in ena he burlesque. 
DSUGH'Y, (dd’e,) a, Like dough ; soft; yielding to 
ssure; pale. . . . Shak, 
POUSE, v. t. [This word seems to accord with 
dowse, or rather with the Gr. duw, dicts.) : 
1. To thrust or plunge into water. ~ 
2. In seamen’s language, to strike or lower in 
haste ; to slacken suddenly. Douse the topsail. 
DOUSE, vi To fall suddenty inte ‘Hud 
,v.i. To fall suddenly into water. ibras. 
DOUS/ED, (dost, pp. Plunged into water. 
DOUS'ING, ppr. Plunging into water. 
DOUT, v. t. [Qu.do out.] To put out; to extinguish. 
: Shak, 


DOUT’ER,». An extinguisher for candles. 
DoUu/zEAvE, (doo/zeeve,)n, [Fr. douze, twelve.) 


n music, a scale of twelve degrees, 2. JM. Fisher. 


tovadei; Hindoo, tubbeter ; Scot. dow ;. probably 


“cre 


a e+ Dan. due; Sw. dufva; Ice, dufa; Gypsy, 
from 


cooing, Heb. 23%, to murmur, or Ar. eBid hatafe, 3 


0 coo, as a dove.) 
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DOW 


1. The popular name of several species of Colum- 
ba, of Linneus, a genus of birds of his order Passe- 
res, most of which are called pigeons. The dif- 
ferent species, which are popularly called doves, are 
distinguished by some additional term prefixed, 

A word of endearment, or an emblem of innocence. 
— Cant. ii, 14, : 

DOVE!-€OT, (duv’-kot,) n. A small building or box, 
raised to a considerable hight above the ground, in 
which domestic pigeons breed. 

DOVE/-HOUSE, n. A house or shelter for doves. 

DOVE’LET, n. A young or small dove, 

DOVE! LIKE, a. Resembling a dove. 

DO'VER’S POW'DER, n A compound of ipecacu- 
anha, opium, and sulphate of potash; an excellent 
sedative and sudorific. 


DOVE’S!-FOOT, n. A plant, the popular name of 


a species of Geranium, ‘. 
DOVE'SHIP, n, The qualities of a dove. Hall. 
DOVE'TAIL, ». In carpentry, the manner of fasten- 

ing boards and timbers together by letting one piece 

into another in the form of a dove’s tail spread, or 
wedge reversed, So that it can not be drawn out. 

This is the strongest of all the fastenings or jointings. 
DOVE'TAIL, v..t. ‘To unite by a tenon in form of a 

pigeon’s tail spread, let into a board or timber. 
DOVE!TAIL-ED, (duv/tald,) pp. or a, United by a 

tenon in the form of a dove’s tail. 
DOVE’TAIL-ING, ppr. Uniting by a dovetail. 
VE'TAIL-ING, n. The act of joining by dove- 
tails ; the junction thus made. 

DOV'ISH, a. Like a dove; innocent, [Not in use.] 
DOW’A-BLE, (dou‘a-bl,).a. [See fits et That 
may be endowed ; entitled to dower. Blackstone. 
DOW!A-GER, n. (Fr. douairiere, from deuaire, dower.] 

A widow with a jointure; a title particularly 
givén to the widows of princes and persons of rank. 

The widow of a king is called queen dowager. 
DOW’CETS, x. pl. The testicles of a hart or stag. 

B. Jonson. 
DOW'DY, xn. [Scot. dawdie, perhaps from daw, a slug- 
gard, or its root, Jamicson.) 
An awkward, ill-dressed, inelegant woman. 
Shak. Dryden. 
DOW'DY,a. Awkward; ill-dressed ; vulgar-looking. 
DOW’DY-ISH, a. Like a dowdy, [ Gay. 
DOW’EL, v. t. To fasten two boards together by 
pins inserted in the edges; as, a cooper dowels 
pieces for the head of a cask. [Qu. its alliance 
to double. 
DOW’EL-ED, pp. Fastened by pins in the edges. 
DOW’EL-ING, ppr. Fastening together by dowel- 


pins. ? 
DOW’EL-PIN, n, A pin inserted in the edges of 
boards to fasten them together. 
DOW’ER, x. [W. dawd, a gift; dawni, to endow ; 
' Fr. douaire, from dower, to endow. Supposed to be 
from L.-dos, dotis, dotatio; Gr. dws, a gift, from didwyt, 
to give, W. dodi, L. do. It is written in the Latin 
of the middle ages, dadarium, dotarium, douarium. 
Spelman, In Ir. diobhadth is dower.) we 
1, That portion of the lands or tenements of a 
man which his widow enjoys during her life, after 
the death of her husband. Blackstone, 
This is the usual present signification of the word.) 
. The property which a woman brings to her hus- 
band in marriage. Dryden 
3, The gift of a husband for a wife, 
* Ask me never so much dowry find gilt: — Gen, xxxiv, 


4, Endowment; gift. 
. How great, how plentiful, how rich a dower! Davies... 
DOW’ER-ED, (dow’erd,) a, Furnished with dower, 
or a portion, . Shak. 
DOW’'ER-LESS,‘a. Destitute pf dower; having no 
portion or fortune.: Shak. 
DOW’ER-Y,) A 
DOW’RY, 
lected, 
DOW'LAS, n._ A kind of coarse linen cloth. 
DOWLE, n. A feather. [Not in use.]}° . 
DOWN, 2. [Sw. dun; D. dons; Dan. duun; Ice. id, 
In Sw. dyna is a feather-bed, or cushion; Dan. 
dyne, Arm. dum, down. Qu. Class Dn, No, 25. 
But the primitive orthography and signification are 
uncertain. ] r 

1. The fine, soft feathers of fowls, particularly of 
the duck kind, The eider duck yields the best kind. 
Also, fine hair ; as, the down of the chin. ; 

2. The pubescence of plants, a fine hairy sub- 
stance. . . 

3. The pappus or little crown of certain seeds of 
plants; a fine feathery or hairy substance by which 
seeds are conveyed toa distance by the wind; as, 
in dandelion and thistle. 

4. Any thing that soothes or mollifies 

Thou bosom softness, down of all my cares, 


different spelling of Dower, but less 
used, and they may well be neg- 


Shak, 
Sh 


Southern. 


)n. [Sax. duua; Goth, dubo; D. duif;|DOWN, n. [Sax. dun; D. duin, a sandy hill; G. 


ditne; Fr. dune, pl. dunes; Arm. dunenn, or tunenn, 
In French, dunette is the highest part of the poop of a 
ship, and as this appears to be a diminutive of dune. 
it proves that the primary sense is a hill or elevation. 
1. A bank or elevation of sand thrown up by the 
Bea. ' ‘Encye. 


DOWN’€AST, a. 


Z; OH os SH; FH as in THIS, 


DOW 


2. A term applied in England to a tract of poor, | 
naked, hilly land, used only for pasturing sheep, 
i ; Brandé 
3. The Downs ; a well-known road for shipping If 
had one Oeee nee ves’ ug 4 ! 
> prep. ax. dun,adun. In W. dwvyn is dee 
Corn. doun, Arm, doun, Ir. domhain; and in Welt 
dan is under, beneath. In Russ. tonu is to sink.) 

1. Along a descent; from a higher to a lowet 
place ; as, torun dowma hill ; to fall down a precipice g 
to go down the stairs. . 

2. Toward the mouth.of a river, or toward the 
place where water is discharged into the ocean or @ 
lake. We sail or swim down a stream; we said 
down the Sound from New York to New swwndon, 
Hence, figuratively, we pass dowp the current of life 
or of time. 

Down the sound; in the direction of the ebb-tide 
coward the sea, : 

Down the country; toward the sea, or toward the 
part where rivers discharge their waters into the 
ocean. ” 

DOWN, adv. fn a descending direction; tendin 
ae a higher to a lower place; as, he is pote 


Ne 

2. On the ground, or at the bottom; as, he ts 
down; hold him dewn. 

3. Below the horizon; as, the sun is down. 

4. In the direction from a higher to a lower condls 
tion ; as, his reputation is going down. 

5. Into disrepute or disgrace. A man may someée 
times preach down error ; he may write down himself 
or his character, or run down his rival; but he can 
neither preach nor write down folly, vice, or fashion, 

6. Into subjection ; into a due consistence ; as, to 
boil down, in decoctions and culinary processes. 

7. At length ; extended or prostrate, on the ground 
or on any flat surface; as, to lie down; he is lying, 
down, 

Up and down; here and there ; 
course. Fe 

It is sometimes used without a verb, as down, 
down; in which cases, the sense is known by the 
construction. 

Down with a building, is a command to pull ft. 
down, to demolish it. 

Dowr with him, signifies, throw or take him down, 

Down, down, may signify, come down, or go dowa, 
or take down, lower. 

It is often used by seamen, down with the fore 
sail, &c. 

Locke uses it for ga down, or be received ; as, ang 
kind of food will down ; but the use is not elegant, 
nor legitimate. i 

Sidney uses it as a verb, ‘* To down proud 
hearts,”? to subdue or conquer them ; but the use, 
is not legitimate. { 


in a rambling 


DOWN, a. Downcast; plain; dejected. ( 
DOWN'-BEAR, (-bare,) v. t. To bear down ; to depres® 
DOWN’-BEAR-ING, ppr. Bearing down. 4 


DOWN’-BEAR-ING, n. Act of bearing down. 
DOWN!-BED, n._ A bed of down. 
Cast downward ; directed to the, 
pve 3 as, a downcast eye or look, indicating bash» 
ulness, modesty, or dejection of mind. ; 
DOWN’€AST, n. Sadness; melancholy look, [Obs.} 
Beaum, 
DOWN’€AST-ING, a. Casting down ; dejecting. 
DOWN’ED, a. Covered or stuffed with down. Young, 
DOWN’'FALL, n. A falling, or body of things falling 3 
as, the downfall of a flood. Dryden. 

2. Ruin; destruction ; a sudden fall, or ruin by vioe 
lence, in distinction from slow decay or declension 3 
as, the downfall of the Roman empire, occasioned by 
the conquests of the northern nations ; the downfall of 


city. 

3. The sudden fall, depression, or ruin, of reputas 
tion or estate. We speak of the downfall of pride oF 
glory, and of distinguished characters. 

DOWN’PALL-EN, (-fawV/n,) a. Fallen; ruined. 
arew. 
DOWN’‘GYV-ED, (jivd,) a, Hanging down like the 
loose cintture of fetters, Stevens, 
DOWN’-HAUL, n. In seamen’s language, a rope 
passing along a stay, through the cringles of the stay- 
sail or jib, and made fast to the upper corner of the 
sail, to haul it down. Mar. Dict, 
DOWN'HEART-ED, a. Dejected in spirits. 
DOWN’HILL, n. Declivity ; descent ; slope. 
And though "tis downhill all. Dryden, 
DOWN'HILL, a. Dectivous ; descending ; sloping. 
A downhill greensward. Congreve. 


DOWN'TL-NESS, n. The staté of being downy. ; 

DOWN’LOOK-ED, (-logkt,) a. Having a downcast 
countenance ; dejected; gloomy ; sullen; ‘as, jeab 
ousy downlooked. __ Dryden. 

DOWN'L®-ING, n, The time of retiring to rest; 
time of repose. Cavendish. | 

DOWN’'LY-ING; a, About to lie down or be in travail 
of child-birth, Johnson. 


]| DOWN’RIGHT, (-rite,) adv, Right down; straight 


down ; perpendicularly. 
A giant cleft downright, 


Hudinen. | 
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2. In plain terms; without ceremony or circumlo- 


sani We shall chide downright. Shak. 

£. Completely ; without stopping short; as, she 
fell downright into a fit. Arbuthnot. 

DOWNRIGHT, a. Directly to the point; plain ; open; 

artless ; undisguised ; as, downright madness ; down- 
right nonsense ; downright wisdom ; downright false- 
hood ; downright atheism. 

2. Plain; artless; unceremonious; blunt; as, he 
spoke in his downright way. 

DOWN’RIGHT-LY, adv. - Plainly; in plain terms ; 
bluntly. 2 Barrow. 
‘DOWN/RIGHT-NESS, n. The state or quality of 

being downright, or direct and plain. 
DOWN/-SIT-TING, n. The act of sitting down ; re- 
* pose ; a resting. 
Thou knowest my down-sitting and my up-rising.— Ps. cxxxix. 


OWN’TROD, a. Trodden down; trampled 
OWN’TROD-DEN, down. . 
DOWN’WARD, adv. . [Sax. duneweard. See Waro.] 

1, From a higher place to a lower; in a descend- 
ing course, whether directly toward the center of the 
earth, or not; as, to tend downward ; to move or roll 
downward ; to look downward ; to take root downward. 

2. In a course or direction from a head, spring, 
origin, or source. 
sea ; we sailed downward un the stream. 

3. In a.course of lineal descent from an ancestor, 
considered as a head; as, to trace successive genera- 
tions downyard from Adam or Abraham. . 

4, In the course of falling or descending from ele- 
vation or distinction. ; 

DOWN’WARD, a. Moving or extending from a 
higher to a Jower place, as on a slope or declivity, 
or in the open air; tending toward the earth or its 
center; as, a downward course; he took his way 
with downward force. : ryden. 

2. Declivous; bending; as, the downward heaven. 

3. Descending from a head, origin, or source. 

4. Tending to a lower condition or state; de- 
ressed ; dejected; as, downward thoughts. Sidney. 
DOWN’WEED, zx. . Cottonweed, a downy plant. 
7 : Barret. 
OOWN’Y, a. [See Down.] Covered with down or 

naps as, a downy feather ; downy wings. 
Covered with pubescence or soft hairs, as a 


lant. ‘ 
3 Made of down, or soft feathers; as, a downy 
pillow. . ap 
4, Soft; calm; soothing; as, downy sleep. 
5. Resembling down, 
DOW/RESS, x. A woman entitled to dower, Bouvier. 
DOW’RY, n. [See Dower. This word differs not 
from Dower. It is the same word differently writ- 
ten ; and the distinction made between them is arbi- 
trary. ]. 
1, The money, goods, or estate, which a woman 
brings to her husband in marriage ; the portion given 
with a wife. Shak. Dryden. 


2. The reward paid for a wife, Cowley. 

3, A gift; a fortune given, Johnson, 
DOWSE, v. t. [Sw. daska. 

To strike on the face. [Not in aay Bailey. 
DOWSE,) 7. A blow on the face. [Vulgar.] 
Dowst | Smart. 
DOX-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. - Pertaining to doxology ; giv- 
. ing praise to God. Howell. 


Le cab v.t. To-give glory to God, as in 

oxology. : 

DOX-OL/0-GIZ-ING, ppr. Giving glory to God. 

DOX-OL'0-GY, n. (Gr. dotudvyia ;, doa, praise, 
glory, and Asyw, to speak.]} k “ 
» In Christian worship, a hymn in praise of the 
Almighty ; a particular form of giving glory to God. 

DOX'Y,n. [Qu. Sw. docka, a baby, doll, or plaything.) 

A loose wench ; a prostitute. Shak, 

DOZE, v. i. [Dan. déser, tu: stifle, suppress, or quiet ; 
to make heavy, sleepy, or drowsy ; dysser, to lull to 
sleep. The Saxon has dwes, dwes, dull, stupid, fool- 
ish, D. dwaas. The Saxon dysig is rendered foolish 
or dizzy. See Dots, and Class Ds, No. 1, 3.] 

1. To slumber ; to sleep lightly. ale is 
If be happened to doze a little, the jolly cobbler waked him. 
_ Ll Estrange, 
, 2. Tolive in a state of drowsiness; to be dull or 
half-asleep ; as, to doze over a work. 7a. 
Dryden. Pope. 

DOZE, v. t To pass or spend in. drowsiness ; as, to 

doze away one’s time. 3 ; 
2. To make dull ; to stupefy. 
Dryden uses the participle Dozzp. " Dozed with 

AS ay a) ; : 

Z' ED, (dozd,) pp. Slept lightly. 

LOZ'EN, (duz’n,) a [Fre dieses Arm. dougzenn ; 
from Fr. douze, twelve ; Norm. Fr. dudzime, a dozen; 
Sp. doce, tweive ; docena, a dozen ; Port. duzia, dozen ; 
It. dozzina, id.; D. dozyn ; G. duzend, or dutzend; Sw. 
dussin; Dan. dusin. Qu. two and ten, G, zehn, The 
composition of the word is not obvious.] . 

Twelve in number, applied to things of the same 
‘kind, but rarely or never-to that number in the ab- 
stract. We say, a dozen men; a dozen pair of gloves, 
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Water flowe downward toward the { 


[t is a word much used in common discourse and in [ 


hen compositions ; rarely in the grave or elevated 

style. " 

DOZ'EN, xn. The number twelve of things of a like 
kind ; as, a dozen of eggs; twelve dozen of gloves; a 
dozen of wine. 

DOZ'ER, n. One that dozes or slumbers. 
DOZ'I-NESS, n. [from Dozy.] Drowsiness; heavi- 
ness ; inclination to sleep. ee 

DOZ/ING, ppr. Slumbering.: ~ 

DOZ/ING, n. A slumbering; sluggishness. 

Chesterfield. 

DOZ/Y, a. [See Doze.] Drowsy; heavy; inclined 
to sleep ; sleepy 5 sluggish ; as, a dozy head. Dryden. 

DRAB, xn. [Sax. drabbe, lees, dregs ; D. drabbe, dregs. 
This seems to be the Dan. draabe, a drop. 

1. A strumpet ; a prostitute. Sh Pope. 

2. A low, sluttish woman. [This scems to be the 
sense in which it is generally used in New England.] 

3. A kind of wooden box, used in salt-works for 
holding the salt when taken out of the boiling-pans. 
Its bottom is shelving or inclining, that the water 

* may drain off. Ce 

DRAB, n. [Fr. drap, cloth; It. drappo; Sp. trapo, and 
without the prefix ¢, repa, cloth ; Port. roupa, whence 
robc. From the French, we have draper, drapery, as 
the Spanish have ropage, for drapéry. This word 
2eems allied to the L. trabea.] 

A kind of thick, woolen cloth of a dun color. 

BEA a. Being of_a dun color, like the cloth so 
called. 

DRAB, v. %. To associate with strumpets. 
DRAB’/BING, ppr. 
women. : 

DRAB’BING, x. An associating with strumpets. 

Beaum. & Fl. 

DRAB’BLE, v. t. To draggle; to make dirty by 
drawing in mud and water; to wet and befoul; as, 
to drabble a gown or cloak. ~ New England. 

In Scottish, this word signifies to dirty by slabber- 
ing, as if it were allied to dribble, drivel, from the 
root of drip, which coincides with drop. : 

DRAB’BLE, v. %. To fish for barbels with a long line 
and rod. Encye. 

DRAB'BLING, a, Drawing in mud or water; angling 
for barbels. 

DRAB’'BLING, x. A method of angling for barbels, 
with a red and long line passed through a piece of 
lead. Encyc. 

DRAB/LER, xn. In seamen’s language, a small addi- 
tional sail, sometimes laced to the bottom of a bon- 
net on a square gail, in sloops arid schooners. It is 
the same to a bonnet, as a bonnet is to a course. 

' Encyc. Mar. Dict, 
DRACHM, (dram,) 2. See Dram, and Dracuma. 
DRA€H’MA, (drak/ma,) n. [L., from Gr.. dpaxpn; 

Fr. dragme ; It. dramma, by contraction, Eng. dram, 

1, A silver coin among the Greeks, having a dif- 
ferent value in different states, and at different peri- 
ods. The average value of the Attic drachma was 
93 d., or about 18 cents, Smith’s Dict. 

2. A weight among the Greeks of about 2 dw. 7 
grains Troy. ; rande, 
DRA/CIN, ». A supposed alkaloid obtained from 
dragon’s blood, or the inspissated juice of the plant 
Calasy Draco, and, as is supposed, of several other 

plants. 

DRA’€O, n.- [L. See Drason | In astronomy, a con- 
stellation of the northern hemisphere. 

2. A luminous exhalation from marshy grounds. 

ACY Ce 

3. A genus of animals of two species. [See 

Pasco 


DRA-€0/NIN, 2. A name applied to a red resinous 
substance obtained from dragon’s, blood, or the in- 
spissated juice of the plant Calamus; Draco. 

DRA-€ON'TIE, a. [L. draco.} 

In astroxomy, belonging to that space of time in 
which the moon performs one entire revolution. 

yg BS Bailey. 

DRA-CUNE’U-LUS, n. [from L. draco, dragon.] 

1. In botany, a plant, a species of Arum, with ‘a 
long stalk, spotted like a serpent’s belly. 

2. A fish of the Linnean genus Callionymus, or 
dragonet. , ; 

3. ‘The Filaria Medinensis of Linneus, or Guiriea- 
worm, supposed to be a worm which penetrates the 
skin, and insinuates ‘itself between the muscles of 
the human species. ' ¢ 

DRAD, a. Terrible. [Obs.] [See Dreap.] 

This was also the old pret. of Dreap. 

DRAFF,n. [D. draf, droef, dregs, grains.. Shakspeare 
wrote draugh, and the French ‘have drague, grains, 
The latter coincides in elements with draw, drag.] 

Refuse ; lees; dregs ; the wash given to swine, or 
grains to cows; waste matter Jifilton. Dryden. 

DRAFF’ISH, a. Worthless. 

DRAFF’Y, a. Dreggy ; waste; worthless. 

DRAFT, x. [Corrupted from draught, from drag, draw, 
but authorized by respectable use. ; 

_ “1. A drawing; as, this horse is good for draft. In 
this sense, draught is, perhaps, most common. .’ 

2. A drawing of men from a military band; a se- 
Yecting or detaching of soldiers from an army, or 


Beaum. 
Keeping company with lewd 


any part of it, or from a military post. Sometimes a 
drawing of men from other companies or societies. 
These important posts, in consequence of heavy 
drafts, were left weakly defended. 
Several of the States had supplied the deficiency by drafts to 
serve for the year. ~ Marshall. 
3. Anorder from one man to another directing the 
payment of money ; a bill of exchange. 


I thought it most prudent to defer the drafis till advice way 
received of the progress of the loan. Hamilton. 


4. A drawing of lines fora plan; a figure described 
on paper; delineation; sketch; plan delineated. 
[See Draueut.] : $ 

5. Depth of water necessary to floata ship. [See - 
Dravanr. : 

6. A writing composed. 

DRAFT, v. t. To draw the outline; to delineate. F 

2. To compose and write; as, to draft a memorial 
cra lease. 

3. To draw men from a military band or post; te 
select ; to detach. 

4. To draw men from any company, “ollection, or 
society. ’ 

This Cohen-Caph-Fl was some royal seminary in Upper E; 
from taheine they drafted eoaitea to ar ly thar col eges 
and temples. Holwell’ Dict, 

DRAFT'-HORSE, n. A horse employed in drawing, 
particularly in drawing heavy loads, or in plowing. 

DRAFT’-OX, n. An ox employed in drawing. 

DRAFT’ED, pp.or a. Drawn; delineated ; detached. 

DRAFT’ING, ppr. Drawing ; delineating ; detachin, 

DRAFTS, 7z.pl. A game played on a checkered vena g 
hence, it is often called checkers in America. 

DRAG, wv. t. (Sax. dragan; W. dragiaw: D. draagens 
Sw. draga; Dan. drager; G. tragen; also Dan. trek- 
ker; D. trekken; Sax. dreogan; L. traho; Fr. traire ; 
Malayan, tarek ; It. treggia, a sled or drag; Sp. tra- 
go, a draught ; tragar, to swallow ; Eng. to drink, 
(See Drinx and Drencx.) The Rass. has dergayu, 
and torgayu, to draw, as truck is written torguyu. 
See Class Rg, No. 27, 37, 56.) 

1. To pull; to haul; to draw along the ground by 
main force ; applied particularly to drawing heavy 
things, with labor, along the ground or other surface ; 
as, to drag stone or timber ; to drag a net in fishing. 
Jokn xxi. 8. 

2. To break land by drawing a drag or harrow 
over it; to harrow; @ common use of this word in 
New England. 

3. To oars along slowly or heavily ; to draw any 
thing burdensome , as, to drag a lingering life. 


y 
4, To draw along in contempt, as unworthy to be 
carried. 


He drags me at his chariot-wheela. 


To drag one in chains. Mi 
5. To pull or haul about roughly and forcibly. 
Dryden. 

In seamen’s language, to drag an anchor is to draw 
or trail it along the bottom when Joosened, or when 
the anchor will not hold the ship. ( 

DRAG, »v, i. To hang 30 low as to trail on the ground. 

3 To fish with a drag; as, they have been drag- 
ging for fish all day, with little success, 

3. To be drawn along ; as, the anchor drags, 

4. To be moved slowly ; to proceed heavily; as, 
this business drags. 

5. To hang:or grate on the floor, as a door. 

DRAG, n. Something to be drawn along the ground,’ 
as a net or a hook. is 

2. A particular kind of harrow. 

3. A car; a low cart. Ws: 

4. In sea language, a machine consisting of a sharp, 
square frame of iron, encircled with a net, used to 
drag on the bottom for various purposes, as tq re- 
cover articles that have been Jost, to collect shells, &c. 

Mar. Dict. Encyc. 

5. Whatever is drawn; a boat in tow; whatever 
serves to retard a ship’s way. : meyc. 

DRAG/GED, (dragd,) pp. Drawn on the ground 
drawn with labor or force ; drawn along slowly an y 
heavily ; raked with a drag or harrow. 

DRAG/GING, ppr. Drawing on the ground ; drawing 
with labor or by force ; drawing slowly or heavily ; 
raking with a drag. 

DRAG/GLE, (drag’gl,) v.t. [dim. of drag.] To wet 
and dirty by drawing on the ground’ or mud, or on 
wet grass ; to drabble. Gray. 

DRAG'GLE, v. i. To be drawn on the ground; to 
become wet or dirty by being drawn on the fhud or 
wet grass, ‘ 

DRAG/GLE-TAIL, zn. A slut. Sherwood. 

DRAG/GLED, pp. Drawn on the ground; wet oF 
dirtied by being drawn on the ground or mire. 

DRAG/GLING, ppr. Drawing on the ground; mak- 
ing dirty by drawing on the ground or wet grass. 

DRAG/MAN, n. A fisherman that uses a ba 


DRAG/NET, n. A net tobe drawn on the bottom of 
@ river or pond for taking fish, Dryden. Watts. — 

DRAG’/O-MAN,) n [It. dragomanno; Fr. truche~ 

DROG/O-MAN, man; Sp. trujaman; Ch. [027M, 


Stillingfleet, 
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‘9°29 02 
Ar. Oa from D25N, Oh. Ar. Syr. Eth, to in- 


sad eg ' IMS : 
intetpreter ; a term in genéra] use in the Le- 
vant and other parts of the East. - 
DRAGON, x. [L. draco; Gr. dpaxwy; It. dragone}; 
Fr. dragon; D. draak ; G. drache ; Ir. draic or draig ; 
W. dreig; Sw. drake; Dan. drage.- The, origin of 
this word is not obvious. In Ir, drag is fire ; in W. 
dragon is a leader, chief, or sovereign, from dragiaw, 
todraw. In Scotch, the word signifies a paper kite, 
as also in Danish ; probably from the notion of fly- 
ing or shooting along, like a fiery meteor. In Welsh, 
‘draig is rendered by Owen a procreator or generating 
principle, a fiery serpent, a dragon, and the Supreme ; 
and the plural, dreigiaw, silent lightnings, dreigiaw, to 
lighten silently. Hence, I infer that the word origi- 
nally signified a shooting meteor in the atmosphere, 
a fiery metcor, and hence a fiery or flying serpent, 
from a root which signified to shoot or draw. out. 
1. A kind of winged serpent, much celebrated in 
the romances of the middle ages. Johnson. 
2. A fiery, shooting meteor, or imaginary serpent. 
Swift, swift, ye dragons of the night ! that dawning 
May bear the raven’s eye. » Shak. 


3. A fierce, violent petson, male or female; as, 
this man or woman is a dragon. 

4. A. constellation of the northern hemisphere. 
[See Draco.]} 

In Scripture, dragon seems sometimes to signify a 
large marine fish or serpent, Js. xxvii., where the 
leviathan is also mentioned ; also Ps, Ixxiv. 

Sometimes it seems to signify a venomous Jand 
serpent.. Ps.xci. The dragon shalt thou trample 
under foot. ; Ti eat: 

It is often used for the devil, who is called the old 
serpent. Rev. xx. 2. 


DRAG/ON, 7, The popular name of a genus of sau- 


rian reptiles, found only in the East Indies, 
DRAG'O-NET, rn. A little dragon. Spenser. 
2. The popular name of the species ef a genus of 
fishes called by Linneus Callionymus. 
DRAG/ON-FISH, n. The dragonet; a popular name 
‘of fishes of the genus Callionymus. : 
DRAG/ON-FLY, x. The popular name of a genus of 
insécts called /ibellula by Linneus. : 
DRAG’ON-ISH, a. Dragonlike. c Shak. 
DRAG-ON-NADE!, n. The name’ of certain severe 
reecutions of French Protestants by an armed 
‘orce ee XIV. ae ; 
DRAG/ON-LI , a, . Like a dragon ; fiery ; Ss Sasa 


DRAG/ONS, x. The popular name of certain plants 
which are species of the Linnean genus Dracon- 


: ti 
DRA@ON'S-BLOOD, (-blud,) x [Sax. dracan-dlod.} 
“The vague popular name of the inspissated juice 
of various plants, as Calamus Draeo, Dracena Draco, 
Pterocarpus Draco, &c. Obtained ftom such various 
sources, it has various properties, and is of diverse 
composition. [t is of a red color, and is used for 
tinging spirit and turpentine varnishes, for tooth 
tinctures and a for staining marble, &c. 
DRAG/ON’S-HEAD, (-hed,) ». A proposed popular 
name of certain plants of the genus Dracocephalum, 
of which term it is a translation. ~ 
- Dragon’s Head and Tail, in astronomy, are the 
nodes of the planets, or the two points in which the 
orbits of the planets intersect the ecliptic. Encyc. © 
DRAG/ON-SHELL, n, Said to be the popular name 
of a species of Patella or Limpet. t 
DRAG/ON’S-WA-TER, 7. Said to be a popular name 
of a plant belonging to the genus Calla, __ 
DRAG/ON’S-WORT, n. Said to be a popular name 
of a plant belonging to the genus Artemisia, 
DRAG/ON-TREE, n. Said to be the popular name of 
some plant belonging to the order of Palms, 
DRA-GOON’, x. [Fr. ok ies Sp. id.; Port. dragam, 
a dragon and dragoon ; It. dragone; G. dragoner; D. 
dragonder; Dan. dragon; Sw. td. ;. L. draconarius, an 
ensign-bearer, from draco, dragon ; an appellation 
iven to horsemen, perhaps for their rapidity or 
erceness. } ; 
A soldier or musketeer Who serves on horseback 
or on foot, as occasion may Yequire. Their arma are 
a sword, a musket, and a buyonet. \ Encyc. 
DRA-GOON’, v. t. To persecute by abandoning a 
place to the rage of soldiers, : Johnson. 
2. To enslave or reduce to subjection by soldiers, 
3. To harass; to persecute; to compel to submit 
by violc:t measures ; to force. [The usual sense.]_ 
The cwionies may be influenced to any thing, bat they can be 
dragooned to nothing. , Price. 
DRAG-OON-ADE/,a, The abandoning of'a plare to 
the ee soldierr. _ + 5. Burnet. 
DRA N'ED, pp. Abandoned to the violence of 
soldiers ; persee ; harassed. s 
DRA-GOON’ER, n. . An old term for a dragoon. 
DRA-GOON’ING, ppr. Abandoning to the rage of 
. soldiers ; persecuting ; harassing ; vexing. 
DRAIL, v. 2%. Fo trail [Wot in use.] More. 


DRA 


DRAII., v.i. To draggle. [Not én use.) South. 
DRAIN, ,v.t ([Sax. dreknigean, to drain, to strain. 
This may be a derivative from the root of draw. 
Qu. Sax. drygan, to dry.] <j 
.1. To filter ; to cause to pass through some porous 
substance. 3 
Salt water, drained through twenty vessels of earth, hath become 
> fresh, 3 Bacon. 


_2 To empty or clear of liquor, by causing the 
liquor to drop or run off slowly ; as, to drain a vessel 
or its contents. Tete 

3. To make dry ; to exhaust of water or other li- 
quor, by causing it to flow off in channels, or through 
porous substances ; as, to drain land; to drain a 
swamp ormarsh.” 4 ; 

4, To empty ; to exhaust ; to draw off gradually; 
as, a foreign war drains a country of specie. ‘ 

DRAIN, v.72. To flow off gradually ; as, let the water 
of low ground drain off. : 

2. To be emptied of liquor by flowing or dropping ; 
as, let the vessel stand and drain ; let the cloth hang 
and drains 

DRAIN, 2. -A channel through which water or other 
liquid flows off; particularly, a trench or ditch to 
convey water from wet land ; a.water-course ; a 
sewer ; a sink, : y : 

DR4&IN’A-BLE, a. Capable of being drained. 

: Sherwood, 

DRAINAGE, zn. A draining; a gradual flowing. off 
of any liquid. : 

2. The mode in which the waters of a country 
pass off by its streams and rivers. ‘ 7 

DRAIN/ED, pp. or a, Emptied of water or other li- 
quor by a gradual discharge, flowing, or dropping ; 
exhausted ; drawn off. 

DRAIN’ER, zn. 
to drain. 

DRAIN’ING, ppr. Emptying of water or other liquor 
by filtration, or flowing in smaJl channels. 

DRAKE, nxn. [G. enterich ; Dan. andrik; Sw. andrak. 
It is compounded of ente, and, Sax. ened, L. anas, a 
duck, and a word which I do not understand.] 

1. The male of the duck kind. | : 

2. [L. draco, dragon.] A small piete of artillery. 

3. The drake-fly. Clarendon. 

DRAM, n. [Contracted from drachma, which see.] 

1, Among druggists and physicians, a weight of 
the eighth part of an ounce, or sixty grains. In av- 
oirdupois weight, the sixteenth part of an ounce, . 

2. A small quantity ; as, no dram of judgment. 


3. As much spirituous liquor as is drank*at once ; 

as, a dram of brandy. Drams are the slow poison of 
TE, tee . Swift. 
4. Spirit ; distilled liquor. Pope, 

DRAM, v.i. To drink drams; to indulge in the use 

of ardent spirit. [.4 low word, expressing a low prac- 


tice. > 
DEAi'-DRINK-ER; mt One. who habitually drinks 


spirits. fee 
ee or DRA/MA,n. [Gr. dpapa, from dpaw, to 
‘make ‘ J 
A eicia ‘or composition representing a picture of 
' human life, and accammodated to action.— The prin- 
cipal species of the drama are tragedy and comedy ; 
inferior species-are tragi-comédy, opera, &c. Encyc. 
DRA-MAT'IE, a. Pertaining to the drama ; rep- 
DRA-MAT’I€-AL, resented by action ; theatri- 
cal ; nof narrative. : Bentley. 
DRA-MAT’I€-AL-LY, adv. By representation ; in the 
manner of the drama.__ i den. 
DRAM'A-TIS PER-SO'NE, [L.] Actors — repre- 
senting the characters ina play. - - 
DRAM!A-TIST, x. The author of a dramatic compo- 
sition ; a writer of plays. Burnet. 
DRAM/A-TIZE, v. t. To compose in the form of the 
drama ; or to give to a composition the form of a 
play. te fae 
At Riga, in 1204, was acted a prophetic play, that is, a drama- 
tized extract from the 
ments. 


DRAM!A-TIZ-ED, pp. 
play. 
DRAM!A-TIZ-ING, ppr. ‘Composing in the form of 


a play. ; . 
DRAM'A-TUR-GY, n, [Gr. dpapa and epyor.} : 
The art of dramatic poetry, and representa- 
tion. [Germany.] : 
DRANK, pret. and pp. of Drinx. 
DRANK; 72. A term for wild oats. Eneye.. 
DRAP, (dra,) n. [Fr.] Cloth3 as, drap-? été, (-da-ta’,) 
a cloth for summer wear. 
DRAPE, v. t. [Fr. draper.]: 
To make cloth ; also, to banter. [Obs.] 
DRAP’ED, (drapt,) a. Adorned with drapery. | 


Sedg or 
DRA’PER, xn. [Fr. drapier ; draper, to make cloth; 
from drap, cloth.] 

One who sells cloths; a dealing in cloths; as, a 
linen-draper or woolen-draper. 7 

DRA’PER-Y, n. [Fr. draperie; It. drapperia ; from 

, drappo; Sp. ropage, from repa, spare 
1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth. Bacon. 
2, Cloth; stuffs of wool. oat Arbuthnot, 


Tooke’s Russia, 
Composed in the form of a 


A utensil on which articles are placed |: 


history of the Old_and New Testa- 
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3. Hangings, curtains, tapestry, &c. 

4. In sculpture and pe the representation of 
the clothing or dress of human figures, &c. Encye 

DRA'PET, m Cloth; coverlet. [Jot in'wse.] 2 
DRAS'TI€, a ([Gr. dpuctixos, from dpaw, to pe) 

Powerful ; acting with strength or violence; e 

cacious ; as, 8 drastic-cathartic, 
EEE RN cn 
A > (dratt,) n. ‘om draw, drag. 

1, The AS of ee ; ate Senet ox fit for 
draught, Pn a : i 

2. The quality of being drawn ; as, a cart or plow 
of easy draught. - 4 

3. The drawing of liquor into the mouth and 
throat ; the act of drinking: 

4. The quantity of liquor drank at once, 

§. The act of delineating, or that which is deline» 
ated; a representation by lines, as the figure of a 
house, a machine,.a fort, &c., described on papers 
(Qu. ir. dreach, W. dryc.) °° Byer 

6. Representation by picture ; figure painted, or 
drawn by the pencil. : yden. 

7. The act of drawing a net ; a sweeping for fish. 

8. That which is taken by sweeping with a net3 
as, a draught of fishes. Luke v. 

9. The drawing or bending of a bow; the act of 
shooting with a bow and arrow Camden. . 

10. The act of drawing men from a military band, 
army, or post; also, the forces drawn; a detach- 
ment. [See Drart, which is more generally used.] 

11. A sink or drain. Matt. xv. : ; 

12. An order for the payment of money; a bill of 
exchange. [See Drart.] : 

' 13. The depth of water necessary to float a ship, 
or the depth a ship sinks in water, especially when 
laden ; as, a ship of twelve feet draught. 

14. In England, a small allowance on weighable 
goods, made by the king to the importer, or by the 


' seller tothe buyer, to insure full weight... Encyc.: 
15. A sudden attack or drawing on an enemy. 
[Query.] ; Spenser. 


16. A writing composed. ; 
17. Draughts ;'a sinapism ; a mild vesicatory. 
DRAUGHT, v. t ‘fo draw out; to call forth. [See 


Drart. he ‘ Addison. 
DRAUGHT!-BOARD, zn. A board on which draughts 
are played. ; 


DRAUGHT!-HOOKS, n. pl. Large hooks of iroh fixed 
on the cheeks of a cannon carriage, two on each 
side, one near-the trunnion hole, and the other at the 
train; used in drawing the gun backward and for- 
ward by means of draught ropes. Encyc. 

DRAUGHT!-HORSE, 7, A horse used in drawing @ 
plow, cart, ot other carriage, as distinguished from a 
saddle-horse, ; 

DRAUGHT’-HOUSE, (draft-) n. A house for the re- 
Ception of filth or waste matter. - 

DRAUGHTS, x. pl. A game played ona checkered 
board, called checkers in America. Smart. 
2, A sinapism ; a mild vesicatory. . 
DRAUGHTS’MAN, z. ‘A man who draws writings or 

designs, or one who is skilled in such drawings. 

2. One who drinks drams; a tippler. Tatler, 

fips) the old participle of Drive. We now usé 

OVE. 

DRAW, v. t.$ pret. Drew ; pp. Drawn, [Sak. dragan} 
L. traho. It is only a dialectical spelling of drag, 
which see.] © ‘ 

1. To pull diong; to haul; to cause to move for- 
‘ward by force applied in advance of the thing moved, 
or at the fore-end, as by a rope or chain. it differs 
from drag only in this, that drag is more generally 
applied to things moved along the ground by sliding, 
or moved with greater toil or difficulty, and draz is 
applied to all bodies moved by force in advance, 
whatever may be the degree of force. Draw is the 
more general or generic term, and drag more specific. 
We say, the horses draw a coach or wagon, but they 
drag it through mire; yet draw is properly used in 
both cases. ' : 

- 2, To pull out, as to draw a sword or dagger from 
its sheath ; to unsheath. Hence, to draw the sword, 
is to. wage war. : ; 

3. To bring by compulsion to cause to come. 

Do not rich men oppress you, and draty you before the judgment. 

seat? — James li, ; q 

4, To pull up or out; to raise from ahy depth ; as, 
to draw water from a well. t 

5.-To suck ; as, to draw the breasts. 

6. To attract; to cause to move or tend toward 
‘itself, as a magnet or other attracting body is. said 
to draw it. f jemi 

7. To attract ; to cause to turn toward itself; to 
engage ; as, a beauty or a popular speaker draws the 
eyes of an assembly, or drazos their attention. 

8. To inhale ; to take air into the lungs ; as, there 
I first drew air; I draw the sultry air. _ 

“sf Milton. Addison. 

9. To pull or take from a spit, as a piece of meat. 

Dryden. 

10. To take from a cask or vat; to cause or to suf- 
fer a liquid to run out ; as, to draw wine or cider. 

ll. To take a liquid from the body; to let out ; as, 
to draw blood or water. 
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12. To take from an oven ; as, to draw bread. 

13. To cause to slide, as a ‘curtain, either in closing 
or unclosing ; to open pr unclose and discover, or to 
close and conevsi. To draw the curtain, is used in 
both senses. Dryden. Sidney. 


14. To extract; as, to draw spirit from grain or’ 


juice. 
j 15. To produce ; to bring, as an agent or efficient 
cause ; usually followed by a modifying word ; as, 
piety ‘draws down blessings ; crimes draw down ven- 
eance ; vice draws on us many temporal evils ; war 
ore after it a train of calamities, 
16. To move gradually or slowly ; to extend. 


They dreto themselves more westerly. Ralegh. 
17. To lengthen ; to extend in length. 
How long her face is drawn t Shak. 


In some similes, men draw their comparisons into minute particu- 
lars of no importance. ' Felton. 
18. To utter in a lingering manner; as, to draw a 
n. Dryden, 
19. To run or extend, by marking or forming ; as, 
to draw a line on paper, or a line of circumvallation. 
rome 
a To represent by lines drawn .on a plain sur- 
hoe to form a picture or image; as, to draw the 
figure of a man; to dravw the face. "Hence, 
21. To describe ; to represent by words ; as, the 
orator drew an admirable picture of human misery. 
22. To represent in fancy ; to image in the finds 
hak, 
23. To derive; to have or receive from some 
BouTce, cause, or donor ; as, to draw the rudiments 
of science from a civilized nation; to draw concola, 
tion from divine promises. 
24, To deduce ; as, to draw arguments fon facts, 
or inferences from circumstantial evidence. 
25. To allure; to entice; to lead by persuasion or 
moral influence 3 to excite to motion. 
Draw me; we will run after thee. —Cant. i. 


Men shall arise, spenking perverse things, to draw away 
disciples after them. — Acts xx. 


26. To lead, as a motive ; to induce to move. 
My purposes do draw me much about. Shak, 


27. To induce; to persuade; to attract toward ; 
tn a very general sense. 

28. To win ; to gain; a metaphor from some 

Shak. 

29. To receive or take, as from a fund; as, to 
draw money from a bank or from stock in trade. 

30. To bear ; to produce ; as,a bond or note draws 
interest from its date. 

31. To extort, to force out; as, his eloquence 
drew tears from the Qudience ; 3 -to draw sighs or 
groans, 

32. ‘Lo wrest ;:to listort; as, to draw the’Scriptures 
to one’s fancy. hitgift.’ ° 

33. To compose ; to writein due form; to form in 
writing ; as, to draw a bill of exchange; to draw a 
deed or will. 

34. To take out of a box or wheel, as tickets in 
a lottery. We say, to draw a lottery, or to draw a 
number in the lottery. 

35. To receive or gain by drawing ; as, to draw a 
rize. We say also, a number draws a prize ora 
Jank, when it is drawn at the same time. 

36. To extend ; to stretch; as, to draw wire; to 
draw a piece of metal by beating, &e. 

37. To sink into the water ; or to require a certain 
depth of water for floating; as, a ship draws fifteen 
feet of water. 

38. To bend; as, to draw the bow. Is. Ixvi. 

39. To eviscerate ; to pull out the bowels; as, to 
draw poultry. King. 

40. To withdraw. [Not used.] - Shak, 

To draw back ; to receive back, as duties on goods 
for exportation. 

To draw in; to collect ; to apply to any ierpose by 
violence. - 

A dispute, in which every thing | is drawn in to give color to the 
* argument, _ Locke. 
2. To contract; to pull to a smaller compass ; to 

pull back ; as, to draw in the reins. Gay. 
3.°To entice, allure, or inveigle; as, to draw in 
others to support a measure. 

To draw off; to draw from or away ; also, to with- 
draw ; to abstract; as, to draw off the mind from 
vain amusements. 

. 2; To draw or, take from ; to cause to flow from 5 
as, to drag off wine or cider from a vessel. 

3. To extract by distillation. Addison. 
ro draw on; to allure; to entice; to persuade or 
cause to follow. The- reluctant may be drawn on by 
kindness or caresses. 
2. To occasion ; to invite ; to bring on ; to cause. 
Under color of war, which either his negligence drew on, or 
»_ his practices procured, he levied a subsidy. Hayward, 

To draw over ; to raise or cause to come over, as 
in-a still. 

*.2, To pérsuade or induce to revolt ‘rom an oppe- 
sing party, and to join one’s own-party, Some men 
ey, be drawz over by interest, others by fear... 
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To draw out; to lengthen ; to stretch by force 5 xto 
extend. 

2. To beat or hammer out; to extend or spread by 
beating, as a metal, 

.3. To lengthen in time to protract ; to cause to 
scontinue.: 

. Thy wakiodace shal} his death drake out 

To lingering sufferance, Sh 

Wilt thou draw out thine anger to all provatoos = Pe 

lexxiv. 

4. To cause to issue forth ; to ‘draw off; as liquor 
from a cask. 

5. To extract, as the spirit of a substance. 

6. To bring forth ; to pump out, by questioning or 
address ; to cause to be declared, or brought to light ; 
as, to draw out facts from a witness. 

7. To induce by motive ; to call forth. 

This was an artifice to draw out from usan accusation, Anon, 


8. To detach ; to separate from the main body ; as, 
to draw out a file or party of men. 

9. To range in battle ; to array ina line. 

To draw together ; to collect or be collected. 

To draw up j to raise ; to lift; to elevate. 

2. To form in order of battle ; to array. Dryden. 

3. To compose in due form, as a writing ; to form 

in writing; as, to draw up a deed ; to draw up a 

. paper. Swift. 

In this use, it is often more =. to omit the 

modifying w ord. [See No. 33.] 

DRAW, v.i. To pull; to exert strength in drawing. 

We say, a horse or an ox draws well. - 

2. To act as a weight. 
Watch the bias of the mind, that it may a dra too much. 
- Addison. 
3. To shrink ; to contract into a smaller compass. 
‘acon. 
4. To move ; to advance. The day draws toward 
eveni 

De ney be filled or inflated with wind, so as to press 

oe and advance a ship in her course ; as, the sails 
TAD. 

6. To unsheathe a sword. His love drew to de- 
fend him. In this phrase, sword is understood. 

- 7. To use or practice the art of delineating figures ; 
as, he draws with exactness. - 

8. Tocollect the matter of an ulcer or abscess ; to 
cause to suppurate ; to excite to inflammation, matu- 
ration, and discharge ; as, an epispastic draws well, 
2 To draw back; to retire ; to move back ; to with- 
‘draw. 

2..To renounce the faith ; to apostatize. Heb. x. 

To draw near or nigh; to approach ; to come near. 

To draw off; to retire ; to retreat 5 as, the company 
drew off by degrees. . 

To draw on; to advance ; to approach ; as, sy day 
draws on. den, 

2. To gain on; to approach i in pursuit ; as, the ship 
drew on the chase. ; % 

3. To demand’ payment by an order or bill, called 


adraft. He drew on his factor for the amount.of the 


shipment, 
You may draw on me for the expenses of your Journey, Jay. 


To draw up ; to ‘form. in regular order ; as, the troops 


drew up in front of the palace; the fleet drew up ina 
semicircle. 

Draw, in most of its uses, retains some shade of its 
original sense, to pull, to move forward by the appli- 
cation of force in advance, or to extend in length. 
And Johnson justly observes, that it expresses an ac- 
tion gradual or continuous, and leisurely. We pour 
liquor quick, but we draw it in a continued stream. 
We force compliance by threats, but we draw it by 
gradual prevalence. We write a letter with haste, 
but we draw a bill with slow caution and regard toa 
precise form. We draw a bar of metal by continued 

DRAW, x, The act of drawing. [beating. 

2, The lot or chance drawn. 

3. That part of a bridge which is drawn up. 
DRAW/A-BLE, a. That 3 may be drawn. More, * 
DRAW'BACK, z. Money or an amount paid back. 

Usually, a certain amount of duties or customs, paid 
or bonded by an importer, paid back or remitted to 
him on the exportation of the goods; or a certain 
amount of excise paid back or allowed’ on the expor- 
tation of home. manufactures, 

2. In-a popular sense, any loss of aan or de- 
duction from profit. 

DRAW/!-BRIDGE, 2. A bridge which may be raised up, 
let down, or drawn aside, to admit or hinder commu- 
nication, as before the gate of a town or castle, orina 
bridge overa navigable river. Inthe latter, the draw- 
bridge usually consists of two movable platforms, 
which may be raised to let a vessel pass through. 

DRAW’-NET, xz. A net for catching the largersorts 
of birds, made of packthread, with wide meshes. 

DRAW!-WELL, x. A deep well, from which water 
is drawn by a long cord or pole. Grew 

DRAW/’EE, x. The person on whom an order or bill 
of exchange is drawn; the payer of a bill of ex-, 
change, 

DRAW’ER, z., One who draws or pulls; one who 
takes water from a met one who draws liquor from 
a cask, 


| DRAWN, pp. or a. 


DREAD/A-BLE, a. That is to be dreaded. 
DREAD/-BOLT-ED, a.- Having bolts to be featods 


DREAD‘ED, (dréd’ed,) pp. Feare 
DREAD’ER, nm, _One that fears, ' = Aires in fear. Swift. 
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- That which draws.or attracts or has the voret 
of attraction. 
3. He who draws a bill of exchange, oran order for 
the payment of money. 
4,.A sliding box in @ case or table, which is drawn 
leasure.: - 
. Drawers, in the plural; @ close under garment, 
worn: on the lower limbs. 


at 


DRAWING, Ppre Pujling ; hauling ; aftracting ; de- 


linéatin 


DRAWING, tte The act of pulling, hauling, or at- 


tracting. 

‘2. The representation of the appearance or fig- 
ures of objects on a plain surface, by means. of lines 
and shades, as with a pencil, crayon, pen, compasses, 
&c.; delineation, . 

es The distribution of prizes: and blanks in a lot- 


DRAW/ING-M&S-TER, it One who teaches the art 


of drawing. 

DRAW'ING-ROOM, n. A room appropriated for the 
reception of company ; a room in which distinguished 
personages. hold levees, or private persons receive 
partics. It is written by Coxe withdrawing-room, a 
1008 to which SEI withdraws from the ass 


sy The formal reception of evening company at a 
court, or by persons in high station. 
3. The company assembled in a drawing-room.. 

DRAWL, v. t. [D. draalen, to linger.] 

‘0 utter words i ina slow, lengthened tone. 
DRAWL, v. i. To speak with slow utterance. 
DRAWL, nz. _A lengthened utterance of the voice. 
DRAWLIING, ppr. Uttering words slowly. - 
DRAWL'ING- -LY, adv. By slow or lengthened utter- 

ance. 

See Draw.] Pulled ; hapled ; al- 
lured ; attracted; delineated ; extended ; extracted ; 3 
derived ; deduced ; written. 

2. Equal, where each party takes his own take 5 
as, a drawn game. 

3. Having equal advantage, and neither party 2. 
Maria 3 as, a drawn battle. 

. With a sword drawn. Shak. 

5. Moved aside, as a curtain ; anclosed, or closed. 

6. Eviscerated ; as, a drawn fox. Shak, 

7. In a diffused or melted state ; as, drawn butter. 

8. Induced, as by a motive ; as, men are drawn to- 
gether by similar views, or by motives of interest. 

Drawn and quartered; drawn on a sled, and cut 
into quarters. 

DRAWN-BAT'TLE, n. A battle from which the par- 
ties withdraw without the defeat or victory of either. 

DRAWN-BUT'TER, n. Melted butter. 

DRAW’PLATE, nz. ’A steel plate having a gradation 
of conical holes, through which wires are drawn to 
be reduced and elongated. 

DRAY, x. [Sax. drege, L. trahea, {rote draw, traho.] 

1. A low cart or ¢arriagé on wheels, drawn by a 
horses” {© Addison. 

2. Asled. Encyc. 

DRAY’-€ART, n. A dra’ 

DRAY’-HORSE, nm A tae used for rie a dray. 

Tatler. 

DRAY/MAN, n. ‘A man who attends a dray. South, 

DRAY/-PLOW, tr A particular kind of plow, 

DRAY'-PLOUGH, Mortimer. 

DRAZ’EL, (draz! 1) n. A. dirty woman ; a slut, 

[This 1s a vulgar word ; in New ‘England pronounced 
droz'l, and I believe always applied to a female.) . 

DREAD, (dred,) n. (Sax. dr ued, Qu. from the root of 
the L. terreo, or that of Sw. rddd, fearful, mee ie 
dread, Dan. red, fearful, Sp. arredrar, to lerrify 
Ir cratham, totremble. Ifdisa prefix, see Chase 
No. 14, 19, 22, 25, 60, 78. The primary sense ~ 
probably, to tremble, of to shrink.] 

1. Great fear, or apprehension of evil or danger. 
It expresses more than fear, and Jess than terror or 
fright. It is an uneasiness or alarm excited by ex- 
pected pain, loss, or other evil. We speak of the dread 
of evil; the dread of suffering ; the dread of the di- 
vine displeasure. It differs from terror, also in being 
less sudden or more continued. 

2. Awe; fear united with Tespect, 

3. Terror. 


Shall not his dread fall on you ?—Job xiif, 


4, The cause of fear; the person or the thing 
dreaded. 
Let him be your dread. —Is. vil, 
DREAD, a. Exciting great fear or apprehension. Shak, 
os Terrible ; frightful. Shak. 
3. Awful ; venerable in the highest degree ; as, 
dread sovereign ; dread majesty ; dread tribunal. 
DREAD, (dred,) v. t. To fear in a great degree ; as, to 
dread the approach of a storm. 
DREAD, v. i, To be in great fear. 


Dread not, neither be afraid of them, — Deut, i. 
Obs. 


as, dread-bolted thunder... 
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FUL, a impressing great fear ; terrible ; for- 
midable ; as, a dreadful storm, or dreadful night. 
‘The great aud dreadful day of the Lord. — Mal. iv. 
2. Awful; venerable. 

How dreadful is this place !—Gen. xlviil. 
DREAD’FYJL-LY, ado. Terribly ; in a manner to be 
dreaded. den. 
DREAD/FYL-NESS, rv. Terribleness; the quality of 

being dreadfid ; frightfulness. ; 

DREAD’LESS, (dred‘less,) a. Fearless; bold ; not in- 
timidated ; undaunted ; free from fear or terror ; in- 
trepid. | Milton, 

DREAD’LESS-NESS, n. Fearlessness ; undaunted- 


ness ; freedam from fear or terror; boldness. Sidney. 
DREAD/NAUGAT, (dred/nawt,) n. A thick cloth, 


with a long pile, used for warm clothing, or to keep 
2..A garment made of such cloth. [otf rain. 
DREAM, .2. [D. droom; G. traum; Sw. drém;' Dan. 
drém. In Russ. dremlyu is to sleep. But I take the 
pomary, sense to be, to rove, and the word to be al- 
lied to Gr. doopn, a running, which seems to be from 
the root of roam, ramble. If not, it may signify to 
form images, and be allied to frame.) 

1. The thought, or series of thoughts, of a person 
in sleep. We apply dream, in the singular, to a se- 
ries of thoughts which occupy the mind of a sleeping 
person, in which he imagines he has a view of real 
things or transactions, A dream is aseries of thoughts 
not under the command of reason, and hence wild 
and irregular. ~ Stewart. 

| 2. In Scripture, dreams were sometimes impressions 

on the minds of steeping persons, made by divine 
agency: God came to Abimelech in a dream. Jo- 
seph was warned by God in a dream. Gen. xx. 
Hatt. ii.’ 

3. A vain fancy ; a wild conceit; an unfounded 
suspicion. 

DREAM, v. «.; pret. DREAMED or Drzamt, [D. droom- 
.en; G. trdamen; Sw. drémma; Dan. drdimmer.} 
‘J, To have ideas or images in the mind, in the 
state’ of sleep; with of before a noun; as, to dream 
ef a battle ; to dream of an absent friend. 

2. To think ; to imagine ; as, he little dreamed of 
his approgching fate. 

3. To think idly. 

They dream on in a course of reading, without digesting. 


i : Locke 
DREAM, v.t. To see in a dream. 
' To dream away; to waste in idle thoughts ; as, to 
@ream away one’s time. ; 
And dreamt the future fight, Dryden, 


It is followed by a noun of the like’ signification ; 
8, to dream a dreum. 
DREAMER, mn, One who dreams; 
2. A fancifi'l man; a visionary ; one who forms or 
entertains vain scheines ; as, a political dreamer. 
3. A man lost in wild imagination; a mope; a 
sloggard. : 
PREAM’FUL, a Full of dreams. Johnson: 
DREAMING, ppr. Having thoughts or ideas in sleep. 
DREAM’ING-LY, adv. Sluggishly ; negligently. 
DREAM’LESS, a. Free from dreams.” = Camden. 
DREAM’LESS-LY, adv. In a dreamless manner. 
DREAMPT, (dremt,) From Dream. 
DREAM’Y, a. Full of dreams. 
DREAR, x. Dread; dismalness. [Obs.] Spenser. 
DREAR, a. (Sax. dreorig, dreary.} 
Dismal ; gloomy with solitude. 
A drear and dying sound. Milton. _ 


DREABTI-HEAD, ‘(-hed,) x. Dismalness ; gloomi- 


ness, [Not tn use. Spenser. 
DREAR'I-LY, adv. Gloomily; dismally. Spenser. 
DREAR‘I-MENT,2. Dismalness; terror. [ Obs. 


DREAR’I-NESS, n. Dismalness ; 
DREAR’Y, a. (Sax. dreorig.] 
1. Dismal; gloomy ; as, a dreary waste ; dreary 
shades. This word implies both solitude and gloom. 
2, Sorrowful ; distressing ; as, dreary phn 
5 : penser. 
DREDGE, n. [Fr. drege; Arm. drag,as in English.) 
1A dragnet for taking oysters, &c. Carew. 
2 A mixture of oats and barley sown together. 
DREDGE, v. t. To catch or gather with a dredge ; to 
deepen with a dredging-machine.” Carew. 
DREDGE, v.t. [This seems to be connected with the 
Fr. dra, 
mesjin. 
‘To sprinkle flour on roast meat. 
‘ED, pp. Caught with a dredge; deepened 
with a dredging-machine; sprinkled, as flour on 


roasting meat. ; : 
DREDG’ER, xn. One who fishes with a dredge ; also, 
a utensil for scattering flour on meat while roast- 


ing; 2 dredging-macline. 
DREDGING, ppr. or a. Catching with a dredge ; deep- 
ening with a dredging-machine ; sprinkling as with 


gloomy solitu es 


flour. 
DREDGING, rn. The act of gathering with a net,. 


deepening with a dredging-machine, or sprinkling 
with flour. te 
DREDG’/ING-BOX, n. A box’ used for dredging 


» grains, dragée, sugar plums, small shot, 
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DREDG/ING-MA-CHINE’, (-ma-sheen’,) n, . An:en-| DRESS/ER, ®. One who dresses; one who is em- 


gine used to take up mud or gravel from the bottom 
of rivers, docks, &c. Ce 

DREE, v.t. [Sax. dreah.] - se 

' To suffer. [Not used.] ; Ray. 

DREG/GLNESS, n.' [from dreggy.] Fullness of dregs 
or lees; foulness ; feculence. : 

DREG/GISH, a. Full of dregs; foul with lees; fecu- 
lent. ; Pas arvey. 

DREG/GY, a. [See Drecs.] Containing dregs or 
lees ; consisting of dregs; foul; muddy; feculent. 

Boyle. 

DREGS, 2. pl. [Sw. drérg; Dan. drank; Gx rpot, 
rovyia. That which is drained or thrown off, or that 
which subsides. See Class Rg,.No, 8, 28, 58. , 

1.. The sediment of liquors; lees; grounds; fecu- 
lence ; any foreign matter of liquors that subsides to 
the bottom of a vessel. . 

2. Waste or worthless matter ; dross ; sweepings ; 
refuse. Hence, the most vile and despicable part of 
men; as, the dregs of society. : 

Dreg, in the singular, is found in Spenser, but is 
notvnow used. 

DREAN. See Drarn. 

DRENCH, v. t. [Sax. drencean, to drench, to soak, to 
inebriate, and drencan, to drink, to give drink ; drenc, 
drench, and drink ; D. drenken; G. trénken, to water, 
‘to soak; Sw. drdnckia, to plunge, to soak; Scot. 
droui ; W.troci. Drench, drink, drown, and probably 
drag, are from the same root, See Drinx and Drac.] 

3. To wet thorough'y ; to soak; to fill or cover 
with water or other liquid ; as, garments drenched 32 
rain or in the sea; the flood has drenched the earth ; 
swords drenched in blood. oie 

2. To saturate with drink. . _ Shak, ~ 

‘3. To purge violently. , Mortimer. 

DRENCH, nw A draught; a swill; hence, a Jarge por- 
tion of liquid medicine administered to an animal by 
pouring or forcing down the throat, 

DRENCH’ED, (drencht,) pp. or a. Soaked ; thoroughly 
wet ; purged with a dose. 

DRENCH’ER, 2. One who wets or steeps; One who 
gives a drench to a beast. 

DRENCH’ING, ppr. or a. Wetting thoroughly ; soak- 
ing; purging. -~ 

DRENT, pp. Drenched. [Not in use.] Spenser. 

DRESS, v. t.; pret and pp. Dressep, or Drest. [Fr. 
dresser, to make straight, to set up, to erect; Arm. 
dreg7a, dregzein; Jt. rizzare, to erect, to make straight ; 
dirizzare, to direct, to address ; Sp. enderezar, Port. en- 
deregar, to direct ; Norm. adrescer, to redress. The pri- 
mary sense is, to make straight, to strain or stretch to 
straightness. The It. rizzare is supposed to be formed 
from ritto, straight, upright, L. erectus, rectus, from 
erigo rego.) ; ' 

I. To make straight or a straight line ; to adjust to 
aright line. We have the priniary sense in the mili- 
tary phrase, dress your ranks. Hence the sense, to 
put in order. 

2. To adjust ; to put in good order; as, to dress the 
beds of a garden. Sometimes, to till or cultivate, 
Gen. ii. ‘ Deut. xxviii. 

3. To put in good order, as a wounded limb; to 
cleanse a waund, and to apply medicaments., The 
surgeon dresses the limb or the wound. ; 

4. To prepare, in a general sense ; to put in the con- 
dition desired; to make suitable or fit; as, to dress 
meat ; to dress leather or cloth; to dress a lamp; but 
we, in the latter case, generally use trim.’ To dress 
hemp or flax, is to break and clean it. 

5. To curry, rub, and,.comb; as, to dress a horse ; 
or to break or tame and prepare for service, as use 
by Dryden ; but this is unusual. 

6. To put the body in order, or in a suitable condi- 
tion; to put on clothes; as, he dressed himself for 
breakfast. 

7. To put on rich garments ; to adorn ; to deck ; to 
embellish ; as, the lady dressed herself fora ball. 

To dress up, is to clothe pompously, or elegantly ; 
as, t6 dress up with tinsel. - 

To dress a ship, is ‘to ornament her with colors, as 
on days of rejoicing. 

The sense of dress depends on its application. To 
dress the body, to dress meat, and to dress leather, are 

} very different senses, but all uniting in the sense of 
preparing or fitting for use. 

DRESS, v. 7 To arrange inaline; as, took to the 
right, and dress. oa 

2. To pay particular regard to dress or raiment. 

| Bramston, 

DRESS, x. That which is used as the covering or or- 
nament of the body; clothes; garments; habit; as, 
the dress of a lady is modest and becoming ; a gaudy 
dress is evidence of a false taste. 

2. A suit of clothes; as, the lady has purchased an 
elegant dress. 

3. A lady’s gown. ; 
roe Splendid clothes; habit of ceremony ; as, a full 

C88. 

5. Skill in adjusting dress, or the practice of wear- 
ing elegant clothing ; as, men of dress. Pope. 


loyed in putting on clothes and adorning another; 
ne who is employed in preparing, trimming. or-ad- 
justing any thing. — \ 

2. [Fr. dressoir.] A table or bench on which meat 

_ and other things are dressed or prepared for use. 
DRESS/ING, ppr.. Adjusting to a line ; putting in or- 
der; preparing; clothing; embellishing; cultiva-. 
ting. 2 
DRESS/ING, n, Raiment; attire. B. Jonsén. 
'2, That which is used as an application toa wound 
or sore. ye : 
’ 3. That which is used in preparing land fora crop; 
manure spread over land. When it remains on the 
surface, it is’ called a top-dréssing. 
; 4. In popular language, correction; a flogging or 
eating, ' $55 

5. In cookery, the stuffing of. fowls, pigs, é&c. 

6. Aterm applied to gum, starch, and other arti- 
cles, in stiffening or preparing silk, linen, and other 
fabyico ~ Brande. 

7 In architecture, dressings are mouldings round 
doors, windows, &c. : ‘Brande, 
DRESS/ING-GOWN, n. A light gown used by a pete 

son while dressing.’ : 
DRESS’ING- ROOM, z. An apartment appropriated 
for dressing the person. ; : 
DRESS/ING-TA-BLE, n, A toilet, a table provided 
with conveniences for a person ad justing adress, 
DRESS/-MAK’ER, x, A maker of gowns, or similar 
garments ; a mantua-maker. , 
DRESS/Y, a. _ Showy in dress; wearing rich oF 
‘snowy dresses, 


DREST, pp. of Dress. Sil 
DREOL, (drile,) vi. [Qu. drivel, or Ar. Sf |) raula, to 
slaver.]| 


To emit saliva; to suffer saliva to issue and flow 
down from the mouth. See Droou. : 
DRIB, v. t. [Qu. from dribble, but the word is not ele« 
gant, nor much used. } ; 

To crop or cut off; to defalcate. E den. 
DRIB,7, A drop. [Wot used.]. wift. 
DRIB/BLE, (drib’bl,) v. 7, [A diminutive ‘from drip, 

and properly dripple.] a 

1. To fall in drops or small, drops, or ina quick 

succession of drops ; as, water dribbles from the eaves. 

2. To slaver, as a child or an idiot. 

3. To fall weakly and slowly; .as, the dribbling 


dart of love. f Shak. 
DRIB’/BLE, v. t. Tothrow down in drops- Swift. 
DRIB/BLET, x. [W. rhib.]} ¢ 


A sinall piecé or part ; a small sum ;,0dd money in 
asum; as, the money was paid in dribblets. 

DRIB/BLING, ppr. or a. Falling in drops or small drops, 

DRIB/BLING, n. A falling in drops. 

DRI’ED, (dride,) pp. or a. from Dry. Freed fram 
moisture or sap. [Better,written Dryep.] 

DRYER, zx. [from dry.] That which has the quality: 
of drying ; that which may expel or absorb moisture 5 
a desiccative. The sun and a north-westerly wind 
are great driers of the earth. [Better written Drver.} 

DRIFT, x. [Dan. drift; from drive. 

1. That which is driven by wind or water, as drift 
seems to be primarily a participle. Hence 

2. A heap of any matter driven together’; as, @ 
eit of snow, called also a snow-drift; a drift of 
sand. ; 

3. A driving ; a force impelling or urging forwagd ; 
impulse ; overbearing power or influence ; as, the 
drift of a passion. ; 

4, Course of any thing; tendency; aim; main 
force ; as, the drift of reasoning or argument; the 
drift of a discourse. : 

5. Any thing driven by force ; as, a drift of dust; a 
log or a raft driven by a stream of water, without 
guidance. den. 

6. A shower; a number of things driven at once; 
as, a drift of bullets. Shak. ' 

7. In mining, a passage ‘cut between shaft and 
shaft-; a passage within the earth. 

‘ Eneyc. Fourcroy. 

8. In navigation, the angle which the line of 
ship’s motion makes with the nearest meridian, 
when she drives with her side to the wind and 
waves, and is not governed. by the helm. Also, 
the distance’ which the ship drives on that line, 

; ‘ Encye. 
9, The drift of a current, is its angle and velocity, 

‘ F Les Dict. 
10. In geology, a term applied to earth and rocks, 

‘which hie beck drifted by water, and deposited 
over a country while submerged. ie 

ll. In architecture, the horizontal force which an 
arch exerts, tending to overset the pier. 

DRIFT, v. i.' To accumulate in heaps by’the force of 
wind ; to be driven into heaps; as, snow or sand 
drifts. , : 

2. To float or be driven along by a current of wa- 
ter; as, the ship drifted 4stern ; a raft drifted ashore 


DRESS’ED, (drest,) pp. Adjusted; made straight;| DRIFT, v. t. To drive into heaps; as, a current of 


‘put in order; prepared ; trimmed ; tilled; clothed ; 
adorned ; attired. ‘ 


wind drifts snow or sand. ' ; 
DRIFT’ED, pp. Driver along’; driven into heaps: +; 
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WRIFTING, n. The act of drifting ; a drift. 
DRIFT/ING, ppr. Driving by. force ; driving into 


heaps.-_. ; 
DRIFT’-SAIL, n. In navigation, a sai! used under 
. water, veered out right ahead by sheets. ‘Encyc. 
DRIFT/-WAY, 2. “A common way for pee bag 


in. : 

DRIFT’-WIND, 2. _ A driving wind ; a wind that 
drives things Into heaps. -. “” Beaum. and Fl. 

DRIFT’-WOOD, zn. Wood drifted or floated by water. 

DRILL, v. & [Sax. thirlian; G. and D. drillen ; Dan. 

q driller ; Sw. drilla; to turn, wind, or twist ; W. rhill, 
@ row or drill; rhilliaw, to drill, to trench ; truliaw, to 
drill, as a hole; troel, a whirl; ¢roelli, to turn or 
‘whirl. The latter is evidently connected with roll. 
‘Class RI, No. 4.] 

1. To pierce with a drilf; to perforate by turning a 
sharp-pointed instrument of a particular form; to 
bore and make a hole by turning an instrument. 
We say, ‘to drill’ a hole through a piece of metal, 
or.to drill a cannon. 

* 2. To draw on; to entice ; tga amuse and put off. ; 

Bhe drilled him on to five and fifty. [Not elegari.] Addison. 

3. To draw on from step to step. ‘[Wot ele ant] 7 

Ute 

4, To draw through; to drain; as, waters drilled 
through a sandy stratum. : Thomson. 

5. In a military sense, to teach and train raw sol- 
diers to their duty by frequent exercise ; 2 common 
and appropriate use of the word. Hence, to teach by 
repeated exercise or repetition of acts. ~ 

6. In husbandry, to sow grain in; rows, drills, or 


DRILL, v. i. To sow in drills. [channels. 
2. To flow gently. — 
3. To muster for exercisé. Beaum. and Fl. 


DRILL, 2. A pointed instrument, used: for boring 
holes, particularly in metals and other hard ‘sub- 
Mances. ° ~ Mozon.' : 
° 2. Anapeor baboon. . Locke. 

3. The act of training soldiers to their duty. 

4. A small stream; now called a Ritz. Sandys. 

x aoe is formed on the root of rill, G. rille, a chan- 
nel. 
; a In husbagdry, a row of grain, sowed by a drill- 


plow. 
DRILL’-BOW, (-bo,) x. A small bow, whose string 
is.used for the purpose of rapidly turning a drill. 
: 5 ry Brande, 
DRILL/-BOX, 2, A box containing seed for sowing. 
DRILLED, (driid,) pp. Bored or perforated with a 
drill; exercised ; sown in rows. . 
DRILL/-HAR/ROW, n.. A harrow used for smodth- 
St pa between rows or drills. 
DRILL'-HUS/BAND-RY,'. The practice of sowing 
land, by a machine, in rows. . f 
DRILLING, ppr.< Boring with a drill 3. training to 
military duty ; sowing in drills. ; , 
DRILLING, z. A coarse linen or cotton cloth, used 
for trowsers, &c, é 
‘DRILL'-PLOW, n. A plow for sowing grain in 
DRILL’-PLOUGH, {, drills. é‘ 
DRINK, v, 2.3 pret. and pp. Dranx. Old pret. and pp. 
Daunwx; pp. Daunken. ([Sax. drincan, drican, dry- 


-cian; Goth. dragyan, to give drink; D. drinken; G, | 


trinken ; Sw. dricka; Dan. drikker, to drink ; Sp. tra- 
ar, Port.‘id., to swallow ; trago, a draught. The 
atter, and probably drink, is from drawing, or the lat- 
ter may be more nearly allied to W. trochi, or trogi, 
to plunge, bathe, immerse. Drink and drench are 
-fadically the same word, and probably drown. We 
observe that ” is not radical.] 
1, To swaHow liquor, for quenching thirst or other 
purpose ; as, to drink of the brook. 
Ye shall indeed drink of my cup: — Matt, xx. 
2. To take spirituods liquots to excess; to be intem- 
“perate in the use of spirituous liquors ; to be a habit- 
ual drunkard. : : Pope. 
S. To feast; to be entertained with liquors, Shak. ' 
To drink to; to salute in drinking; to invite’ to 
Grink by drinking first ; as, I drink to your grace, 
"Shak. 


2. To wish well to, in the act of taking the cup. - 
RINK, v.t, To swallow, as liquids; to receive, as 
a fluid, into the stomach ; as, to drink water or.wine. 

2. To suck in; to absorb; to imbibe. * 
And'let the purple violets drink the stream, Dryden. 

3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; to see; as, to 
@rink words, or the voice. Shak. Pope. 

I drink delicious polson from thy eye. Pope. 

4. To take in air; to inhale. ; 

To drink down, is to act on by drinking} to reduce 
Or subdue ; as, to drink down unkindness. ~ Shak. 

To drink off; to drink the whole at a draught; as, 
to drink off'a cup of cordial. _ 

.. To drink in; to absotb ; to take or redeive into any 


et, 
* "To drink up ; t6 drink the Whole. 

Fo drink health, or to the health ; a Customary civil- 
ty, in which a en | a glass or cup, ex- 
sses his respect or kind wishes for another. + 

K, n. Liquor to be swallowed ; any fluid to be 
.taken into the stomach, for quenching thirst, or for 


D 
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-DRINK/ING-HOUSE, zn, A house frequented by tip- 


is DRI 


medicingalpurposes, as water, wine, beer, cider, de- | 
coctions, &c. : ¥ 
DRINK’A-BLE, a. That may be drank ; fit or suita- 
ble for drink ; potable. one 
DRINK’A-BLE, n.. A liquor that may be drank. | 
“oteele. 
PRINK!/A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being drinkable. 
DRINK’ER, n. One who drinks, particularly one who 
practices drinking spirituous liquors tn excess; @ 
drunkard ; a tippler, : ; : 
DRINK’ING, ppr. Swallowing liquor; sucking in; 
absorbing. : 
DRINK’ING, a. Connected with the use of ardent 
spirits ; as, drinking usages ; making an_excessive use 
of spirituous Jiquors. ‘ 
DRINK/ING, n. ‘The act of swallowing liquors, or of 
absorbing. . et : 
2. The practice of drinking to excess. .We.say, a 
man is given to drinking. ; 
DRINK/ING-HORN, x. A horn cup, such as our rude 
ancestors used, 


lers ; an ale-house. ‘ 

DRINK’LESS, a. Destitute of drink. Chaucer. 

DRINK’-MON-EY, (-mun-ny,) n. Money given to buy 
liquor for drink. ? 

DRIP, v. i. [Sax. drypan, driopan, dropian, to drip, to 
drop; D. druipen ; G. triefen ; Sw. drypa; Dan. dryp- 
per. This seems to be of the same family as drop. 
Hence, dribble, dripple, drivel. The Ar. has the pre- 
ote ; 
cise word «9 yd tharafa, to drop or distill. Qu. 97 

Ona - 


A . 
Heb. and Ar., to drop. The Pergic has SSS 
tirabidan, to exude. See Class Rb, No. 11, 35.] 
1. To fall in drops ; as, water drips from eaves. 
2. To have any liquid falling from it in drops ; as, 
a wet garment drips. 
DRIP, v. t.. To let fall in drops. 


, The thatch drips fast a shower of rain. 


Swift. 
So we say, roasting flesh drips fat. 
DRIP, x. A falling in drops, or that which falls in 
2 sae In building, avoid the drip of your neighbor’s 
jouse. : 
2. The edge of a roof; the eaves; a large, flat 
member of the cornice. Builey. Chambers. 
DRIP'PED, (dript,) pp. Let’fall in drops. 
DRIPPING, ppr. Falling, or letting fall, in drops. 
DRIP’/PING, n. The fat which falls from meat in 
roasting ; that which falls in drops. 
DRIP/PING-PAN, n. A pan’ for receiving the fat 
which drips from meat in roasting. 
DRIP/PLE, a. Weak orrare. [Not in use.] 
DRIP/-STONE, n. A projecting tablet, or molding, 
over the head of door-ways, or windows, &e., to 
throw off rain. { 
DRIVE, v. t.; pret. Drove, (formerly Drave;) pp. 
Drarven. ([Sax. drifan; Goth. dreiban ; D. dryven ; G. 
treiben ; Sw. drifva; Dan. driver ; also Sax, dryfan, to 
vex; adrifan, to drive. From the German we have 


thrive. See Ar. C5 ,)5.tarafa, to drive. Class Rb, 


No. 29, and Heb. Syr. Ar. 29, id. No. 4.} 

1. To impel or urge forward by force ; to force ; to 
mové by physical force. We drive a nail into wood 
with a hammer; the wind or a current drives a ship 
on the ocean.. 

2. To compel or urge forward by other means than 
absolute physical force, or by means that compel the 
will; as, to drive cattle to market; a smoke drives 
company from the room; a man may be driven, by 
the necessities of the times, to abandon his country. 

Drive thy bysiness ; let not thy business drive thee. Franldin, 

3. To chase; to hunt, 

To drive the deer with hound and horn, Chevy Chase. 


4. To impel a team of horses or oxen to move for- 
ward, and to direct their course ; hence, to guide or 
regulate the course of the carriage driven by them. 
We say, to drive a'team, or to drive a carriage drawn 
by a team. 5 
5. To take on a drive or in.a carriage ; as, to drive 
@ person to his door., 

‘6. To impel to greater speed: , : 
ne To clear any place by forcing away what is 
its 
To drive ths countty, forcé the swains away. wryden, 

8: To force; to compél ; in a general sensé., 

«9. To hurry oninconsiderately ; often with on. In 
this sénse, it ix more génerally intransitive. 
jase To distress ; to straiten ; as, desperate men far 


Lise Ie Fi r ‘ ' Spenser. . 
11. To impel by the influence of passion. . Anger 
and Just often drive.men into-gross crimes, | 
12. To urge; to.press; a3, to drivé.an argument. 
_..43. To-impel by. moral influence ; to compel ; as, 
the reasoning of his opponent drove ‘him to atknowl- 
edge his error. 


DRIZ’/ZLING, ‘ppr. or a. 
* ticles ; shedding in sma?l drops or particles, 
DRIZ/ZLING, n. .The falling of rain or snow fh 


DROIL, ». i. 
DROI 


. lege. Also, in jinanc 
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14. To carry on; to prosecute ; to keep in motion 
as, to drive a trade ; to drive business. ‘ 

15. To drive feathers or down, is to place them in 
a machine which, by a current of air, drives off the 
lightest to one en, and collects them by them- 


selves, 
.His thrice driven bed of down. Shuah 


‘Vo drive away ; to force to remove to @ distance ; tu 
expel ; to dispel ; to scatter. ‘ 

To drive off; to compel to remove froma place, to 
expel ; to drive to a distance 

To drive out; to expe 


"DRIVE, v.%. To be forced along; to be impelled ; to 


be moved by any physical force or agent; as, a ship 
drives before the wince. . 
2. To rush and press with violence; as, a storm 
drives against the house. 
Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails. Dryden. 
3. To pass in a carriage ; as, he drove to London. 
This phfase is elliptical. He drove his horses or car- 
riage to London. : - 
4. To aim at or tend tc ; to urge toward a point ;_ 
to make an effort to reach or obtain; as, we know 
the end the author is bikie S at. 
5. To aim a blow; to strike at with force. 
Foor rogucs in buckram let drive at me. 
Drive, in all. its senses, implies farcible or violent 
-attion. It is opposed to lead. .To drive a body, is to 
move it by applying a force behind; to J is to 
cause to move by applying the farce before, or for- 
ward of the body. amr 
DRIVE,”. An excursion in a carriage, for exercise oF 
pleasure. In England, it is distinguished -from @ 
ride, which is taken on horseback. _ 
DRIV/EL, (driv/1,) v. i. [from the root of drip} 
1. To slaver , to let spittle drop orflow from the 
ee like a child, idiot, or dotard. Sidney. Grew. 
To be weak or foolish ; to dote ; as, a drwveling 
hero ; driveling love. « _ Stak. Dryd 
DRIV/EL, n.. Slaver ; saliva flowing from the —— 


2. A driveler ; 2 fool; an idiot. [Not used.] Sidney. 
DRIV’EL-ER, (driv'l-er,)n. A slaverer; a slabberer; 
an idiot ; a fool. ? . Swift 

DRIV’/EL-ING, ppr. or a. Slavering ; foolish. 
DRIV‘EL-ING, (driv'l-ing,) 2. A course of weak, 
contemptible action or conduct. , : 
DRIV/EN, = pp. [from drive.] ‘Urged for- 
ward by force; impelled to mové; constrained by 
necessity. é 
DRIV’ER, n. One who drives; the person or thing 
. that urges cr compels any thing else to move. 
2. The person who drives beasts., ; 
3. The person who drives a carriage; one who 
conducts a team. 
4. A large sail occasionally set on the mizzen-yard 
or gaff, the foct being extended over the stern by a 
im. Mar. Dict. 
5. In machinery, that which communicates motion 
to something else, as a wheel ; used, also, in’ compo- 
sition, as in scréw-driver. 3 
6. A substance imterposed between the driving 
instrument and the thing driven. A cooper drives 
hoops by striking upon the driver. 

DRIVING, ppv. Urging forward by force ; impelling ; 
taking a drive. , Late 
DRIV’ING, 2. Having great force of impulse; as, a 

driving wind or storm. ; 
DRIV/ING, # The act of impelling. 
2. Tendency. : 
DRIZ/ZLE, v. 2. . [G. riesela.. The sense. is probably 
to sprinkle, cr to scatter. Qu. L. ros, dew, and Fr. 


arroser. See Heb. Ch. Dd%,,Ar. UX) rassa, Class 
Rs, No. 16, 28.] : 
_ ‘To rain-in small drops ; to fall,-as water from tho 
‘clouds, in very fine particles: We say, it drizzles; 
drizzling drops ; drizzling rain ; drizzling iri 
30% 


DRIZ/ZLB, v. t. . To shed in email drops or particles, 


The air doth drizzle dew. 


Shak, 
Winter's drizzled snow. Shak, 


DRIZ’ZLED, (driz'Id,) pp. Shed or thrown down in 


smnali drops or particles. _ H 
Falling in fine drops or pap 


smal] d 


] drops. _ ‘ 
DRIZ/ZLY, a. Shedding small rain, or small particle 


of snow. 


The winter's driawly reign. 
DROCK, x. Part of a plow. [Zocal.] - 
DROG/MAN and DROG/O-MAN. See Dracoman.- 


[D. druilen, to mope.] : 
as work sluggishly or slowly ; to plod. [Wot muca 
us bie eT. 
n. A mope; @ drone; a sluggard; a drud 
peers ciety rae — nigh Bee 
- [Fr.] Rights the law ; title; fee; priv 


OIT, 2. 
e, duty ; custom. 
2. a. Straight ; right. 


? 


DRO 


DROLL, a. [Fr. drole; G. drollig; D. id.; Sw. troll,a 
satyr; trolla, to use magic arts, to enchant. Qu. its 
alliance to roll, troll.} 

Odd; merry; facetious ; 
fellow. 

DROLL, x, One whose occupation or practice is to 
raise mirth by odd tricks ; a jester; a buffoon. Prior. 

A farce ; something ex ibited to raise mirth or 


sport. Swift, 
DROLL, v. % To jest; to play the buffoon. Soyth. 
DROLL, v, t. To cheat. 1 Estrange. 
DROLL/ER, 2. A jester; a buffoon. 


comical; as, a droll 


Glanville, 

DROLL’ER-Y, x. Sportive tricks ; buffoonery ; com- 
ical stories; gestures, manners. or tales, adapted to 
raise mirth. 


2. A puppet-show. Shak. 
DROLL/ING, n. Low wit; buffoonery. 
DROLL’ING-LY, adv. In a jesting manner. 
DROLL'ISH, a. Somewhat droll. 

DROM’E-DA-RY, (drum/e-der-ry,) n. EP, dromadaire ; 
Sp. dromedario; Port. and It. id.; Ir. droman; Gr. 


dpopus ; from swiftness, running, Gr. dons, edoapov, 
dpeuw. This explanation supposes the word to be of 
Greek origin.] : 
1, A species of camel, called, also, the Arabian 
camel, with one bunch or protuberance on the back, 
in distinction from the Bactrian camel, which has 
2. Any quick traveling camel. {two bunches. 
DRONE, n. [Sax. drane, dren; G. drohne, whence 
dréhnen, to tinkle, to shake, to tingle. See Ar. Nos. 
4 and 7, Class Kn.] 
1. The male of the honey-bee. It is smaller than 
the queen-bee, but larger than the working-bee. ‘The 
drones make no honey, but, after Jiving a few weeks, 


they are killed or driven from the hive. Encyc. 
ence, E 
2. An idler; a sluggard ; one who earns nothing 
by industry. ddison. 
3. A humming or tow sound, or the instrument of 
humming. Milton. 


4. The largest tube of the bagpipe, which emits 
a continued deep note. 
DRONE, v.% To live in idleness; as, a droning king. 
Dryden. 
2. To give a low, heavy, dull sound; as, the cym- 
bal’s droning sound. d Dryden. 


k 
DRONE’-FLY, rn. A two-winged insect, ‘resembling’ 


the drone-hee. 4 
ee ppr. Living in idleness; giving a dull 
sound. 
DRON'ING, zn. Dull, driveling utterance. Swift, 
DRON'ISH,¢. Idle; sluggish ; lazy ; indolent; infac- 
tive; s.ow. ; Rowe. 
DRON’ISH-LY, adv.. In a dronish manner. 
DRON'ISH-NESS, n, State of being dronish. 
DROOL, v. t. To drivel or drop saliva. The word 

which, according to Holloway, is proviucial in Eng- 

fand, is a familiar nursery word in America; as, the 

child drools. 
DROOP, v.%. [Sax. drepan; Ice. driupa. This word 
ly. from the root of the L: turpeo, the letters 

ing transposed ; or from the root of drop, D. drui- 
pen, to drip, drop, or droop. - Indeed, all may be of 
one family. 

1. To sink or hang down ; to lean downward, as 
a body that is weak or languishing. Plants “droop 
for want of moisture ; the human body droops in old 
age or infirmity. 

2. To languish from grief or other cause. Sandys. 

3. To fail or sink ; to decline ; as, the courage or 
‘the spirits droop. 

4. To faint; to grow weak; to be dispirited ; as, 
the soldiers droop from fatigue. 
DROOP’ED, (droopt,) pp. Languished; grown weak. 
DROOP’ING, ppr. or a. Sinking; hanging or leaning 

downward ; declining ; languishing ; failing. 
DROOP'ING-LY, adv. Ina languishing manner. 
DROP, n. [Sax. dropa, a drop; dropian, to drop; G. 

tropfen 3 D. drop; Sw. droppe; Dan. draabe. Heb. 


yn, Ar. cae 3) raafa, and (3 yd dharafa, to drop. 


he 
Class Rb, No. 11. Heb. }7y, id.] : 

1. A small portion of any fluid in a spherical form, 
which falls at once from any body, ora globule of 
any fluid which is pendent, as if about to fall; a 
small portion of water falling in rain; as, a drop of 
water; a drop of blood ; a drop of laudanum. 

2, A diamond hanging from the ear ; an ear-ring ; 
something hanging in the form of a drop. 

3. A very small quantity of iiquor; as, he had not 
drank a drop. : : 

4. The part of a gallows which sustains the crim- 

++ Inal before he is executed, and which is suddenly 


dropped. 
DROP, v.t. [Sax. dropian ; D. druipen; G. tratifen or 

tropfen ; Sw. drypa; Dan. drypper; Russ, krapayu.} 

1. To pour or let fall in small portions or globules, 
asa fluid ; to distil.” 

The heavens shall drop down dew. —Deut. xxxiin, 

2. To let fall, as any substance ; as, to drop the an- 
chor; to drop a stone. 

3 To let go; to dismiss ; to lay aside; to quit; to 


@ 
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leave ; to permit to subside ; as, to drop an affair; to 
drop a controversy ; to drop a pursuit. 

' 4, To utter slightly, briefly, or casually ; as, to 
drop a word in favor of a friend. 

5. To insert indirectly, incidentally, or by way of 
digression ; as, to drop a word of instruction in a 
ea relley aa a from posses 

. To lay aside ; to dismiss from sion ; as, 
to drop these frail bodies. a: 

7. To leave ; as, to drop a letter at the post-office. 

8. To set down and leave ; as, the coach dropped a 
passenger at the inn. 

9. To quit; to suffer to cease; as, to drop an ac- 
quaintance. 

10. To let go; to dismiss from association ; as, to 
drop a companion, 

11. To suffer to end or come to nothing; as, to 
4rop a fashion. 

12. To bedrop ; to speckle ; to variegate, as if by 
sprinkling with drops ; as, a coat dropped with gold. 

’ v Milton. 
13. To lower ; as, to drop the muzzle of a gun. 
DROP, v. i. To distill ; to fall in small portions, glob- 
ules, or drops, as a liquid. Water drops from the 
clouds or from the eaves, 
“2. To fet drops full ; to discharge itself in drops, 


The heavens dropped at the presence of God. — Ps. Ixviii. 


3. To fall; to descend suddenly or abruptly. 

4. To fall spontaneously ; as, ripe fruit drops from 
a tree. 

5. To die, or to die suddenly. We see one friend 
after another dropping round us. They drop into the 
grave. 

6. To come to an end ; to cease; to be neglected 
and come to nothing ; as, the affair dropped, 

7. ‘To come unexpectedly ; with in or into; as, my 
old friend dropped in, amoment. , 

8. To fall short of a mark. [Wot usual.} 

Often it drops or overshoots. Collier. 


9. To fall lower; as, the point of the spear dropped 
10. To be deep in extent. {a little, 


Her main topsail drops seventeen yards, Mar. Dict. 


To drop astern, in seamen’s language, is to pass or 
move toward the stern ; to move back ; or to slacken 
Nae velocity of a vessel, to Jet another pass beyond 

er. 

To drop down, in seamen’s language, is to sail, 
row, or move down a river, or toward the sea. 

DROPS, x. pl. In medicine, a liquid remedy, the dose 
of which is regulated by a certain number of drops, 


Encyc. 
DROP’-SCENE, n. In a theater, a curtain stispended 
by pulleys, which descends or drops in front of the 


stage. 

DROP!-SE-RENE’, n. [gutta serena.) A disease of 
the eye; amaurosis, or blindness from a diseased 
retina. Milton. Core. 

DROP!-STONE, 2. Spar in the shape of drops, 


Woodward. 

DROP/-WORT, (-wurt,) n. The name of a plant, 
the Spirea filipendula. 

The hemlock drop-wort, and the water drop-wort, 
are species .of CEnanthe. 

DROP'LET, n. _A little drop. Shak. 

DROP'PED, (dropt,) pp. Let fall; distilled ; laid 
aside ; dismissed ; let zo ; suffered to subside ; sprin- 
kled or variegated. 

DROP’PING, ppr. ora. Falling in globules; distilling ; 
falling; laying aside; dismissing ; quitting ; suffer- 
ing to rest or subside; variegating with ornaments 
like drops. 

A dropping fire, in military affairs, is a constant, 
irregular dlecnere of small arms. : 

DROP’PING, rn. The act of dropping; a distilling; a 

2. That which drops. [falling. 

DROP’PING-LY, adv. In drops. 

DROP/SI-€AL, a. [See Dropsy.] Diseased with 
dropsy ; hydropical ; inclined to the dropsy ; applied 
to persons. 

2. Partaking of the nature of the dropsy ; applied 


to disease. SS 
DROP’SI-ED, (drop/sid,) a. Disedsed with dropsy, 


DROP/SY, 2. [L. hydrops; Gr. idpwy, from tdwp, 
water, and wy, the face. Formerly written hydrop- 
isy; Whenée, by contraction, dropsy. 

In medicine, an unnatural collection of water, in 
any part of the body, preceeding from a greater eifu- 
sion of serum by the exhalent arteries, than the ab- 
sorbents take up. It occurs most frequently in per- 
sons of lax habits, or in bodies debilitated by disease. 
The dropsy takes different names, according to the 
part affected ; as, ascites, or dropsy of the abdomen ; 
hydrocephalus, or water in the head; anasarca, or a: 
watery swelling over the whole body, &c. Encyc. 

DROS/KY, n. In Russia, a low, four-wheeled vehi- 
cle, without a top, consisting of a kind of long, nar- 
row bench, on which the passengers ride as on & 
gaddle, with their feet Teaching nearly to the ground. 

Encyc. of Doms Econ, 

DRO-SOM’E-TER, xn. [Gr. dpocos, dew, and uerpov, 

measure.) 


An instrament for measuring the quantity of dew 
on the surface of a ag the open air. 

DROSS, x. [Sax. dros; D. droes; G. druse, strangles, 

genders . droessem, G. drusen, dregs; perhaps 
rom rejecting or throwing off.} 

1, The recrement or despumation of metals; the 
scum or extraneous matter of metals, thrown off in. 
the process of melting. ; 

2. Rust; crust of metals; an incrustation formed. 
on metals by oxydation. Addison. 

3. Waste matter; refuse ; any worthless matter 
separate:l from the better part ; impure matter. 

The worid’s glory is but dross unclean. Spenser. 
DROSS’I-NESS, 2. Foulness; rust; impurity; a 
state of being drossy. Boyle. 

DROSS’LESS, a. Free from dross. Stevens. 

DROSS’Y, a. Like dross; pertaining to dross. 

2. Full of dross ; abounding with scorious or rec> 
rementitious matter ; as, drossy gold. 

3. Worthless ; foul; impure. Doane. 

DROTCH’EL, 2, An idle wench ; a sluggard. [Voe: 

tm use. 

DROUGHT, (drout,) n. (Contracted from Sax. dru- 
othe, D. droogte, from drigan or drygan, to dry. (See 
ry.) The spelling drought is after the Belgic dia- 

lect ; but the regular word, drouth, or drowth, as writ- 
ten in the time of Bacon, 1s still considerably used.) 

1. Dryness; want of rain or of water; particu- 
larly, dryness .of the weather, which affects the: 
earth, and prevents the growth of plants; aridness ;, 
ot tes . Temple. Bacon. 

2. Dryness of the throat and mouth; thirst; want 
of drink. Milton. 
DROUGHT’I-NESS, nr. A state of dryness of the 

weather ; want of rain. 

DROUGHT’Y, a. Dry, as the weather; arid ; want 


2, Thirsty ; dry ; wanting drink. {ing rain. 
DROUM'Y,a Troubled; muddy. Same as Scottish 
Drumty. [Obs.]} Bacon. 

Chaucer has Drovy. 


DROUTH, x. Dry weather. 

2, Thirst. [This was the original word, and is still: 

used in Scotland, and, to a considerable extent, in. 
America. 

DROUTH'I-NESS, n. Dryness; thirst. 
DROUTH’Y, a. Dry; thirsty ; as, “ When drouthy- 
neebors neebors meet.” Burns. 

DROVE, pret. of Drive. 
DROVE, n. (Sax. draf; from drive.} 

1. A collection of cattle driven; a number of anf- 
mals, as oxen, sheep, or swine, driven in a body. 
We speak of a hérd of cattle, and a flock of sheep, 
when a number is collected ; but properly, 2 drove ia: 
a herd or flock driven. It is applicable to any specie 
of brutes. Hence, . 

= ney collection of irrational animals, moving or 
driving forward ; as, a finny drove Milton. 

3. A crowd of people in motion. 

Where droves, as at acity gate, may pasa, 


Oryden, 
4. A road for driving cattle. [English:] 
DROV’ER, xn. One who drives cattle or sheep to mar- 
ket. Usually, a man. who makes it his business to: 
purchase fat cattle, and drive them to market. 
2. A boat driven by the tide. Spenser. 
DROWN, vw. t. (Dan. drugner; Sw. driénckia; Sax. 
adrencan, to drown, to drench ; from the root of dreack: 
and drink.] > 
1. Literally, to overwhelm in water ; and eppropri- 
ately, to extinguish life by immersion in water or 
other fluid ; applied to animals ; also, to suspend ani- 
mation by submersion. 
2. To overwhelm in water; as, to droton weeds. 
3. To overflow; to deluge ; to inundate; as, to- 
drown land. 
4. Toimmerse ; to plunge and lose ; to overwhelm 3, 
as, to drown one’s self in sensual pleasure. 
5. To overwhelm ; to overpower. 
My private voice is drowned amid the senate. Addison, 


DROWN, v.t. To be suffocated in water or other 
fluid, to perish in water. 
Methought what pain it was to drown. Shak, 


DROWN’ED, pp. or a. Deprived of life by immer- 
sion in a duia ; overflowed ; inundated ; over- 
whelmed. 

DROWN’ER, zn. He or.that which drowns, 

DROWN'ING, apr. Destroying life by submersion in 
‘a liquid ; seeeuaehie ; overwhelming. 

DROWN'ING, a. Perishing in water; as, a drowning 

DROWSE, (drowz,) v. t. [Old Belgic, aroeeen| (man. 

1. To sleep imperfectly or unsoundly ; to slumber ;. 
tobe heavy with sleepiness, Milton, 

2. To look heavy ; to be heavy or dull 


DROWSE, v.t. To make heavy with sleep; to make 
dull or stupid. vililton, 

DROWS'‘I-HED, n. Sleepiness. [Obds.] Spenser. 

DROWS'I-LY, adv. Sleepily; beavily; in a dull, 
sleepy manner. Dryden, 


2, Sluggishly ; idly ; slothfully ; lazily. Ralegh. 
DROWS'I-NESS, rn. Sleepiness ; heaviness with. 
slecp; disposition to sleep. Milton, 
2: Sluggishness ; sloth ; idleness sagan 
COR. 


ee 
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DROWSY, a. Inclined to sleep; sleepy ; heavy 
with sleepiness ; lethargic ; comatose. _ ral ae 
2. Dull; sluggish; stupid. Atterbury, 
3. Disposing to sleep ; lulling ; as, a drowsy couch. 
DROWS/Y-HEAD/ED, (drowz/e-hed/ed,) a, Heavy ; 
having a sluggish disposition. Fotherby. 
DRUB, v.t. [Sw. drabba, to touch, hit, beat; traffa, 
to hit, touch reach, find; Dan. dreber, to kill ; 
.trefer, to hit; G. D. trefen; Gr. rpBw, to beat; Sax. 
tribulan, trifelan; It. trebbiare; L. tribula; allied 
probably to throb. ‘hese words seem to be from the 
same root as the French trouver, to find, that is, to 
hit, to strike on, and atiraper and frapper, Eng. to 
rap. But perhaps there may be two different roots. 
See Class Rb, No. 4, 28, 29, 37,39. Drubbing isa 
particular fori of driving] . 
-To beat with a stick; to thrash ; to cudgel. 


The little thief had been soundly drubbed with a cudgel. 


L’Estran; 
DRUB, x. A blow with a stick or cudgel ; a thump; 
a knock. ddison, 


DRUB’BED, pp. 
DRUB'BING, ppr. 
soundly. 
DRUB’BING, n. A cudgeling; a sound beating. 
DRUDGE, (druj,) v. i. [Scot. drug, to drag, to tug, to 
pull with force ; whence druggare, drudging ; Ice. 
droogur, a drawer or carrier; Ir. drugaire, a drudge 
or slave. This seems to be a dialectical form of 
drag, draw. 
‘o work hard; to labor in mean offices; to Jabor 
with toil and fatigue. 
In merriment did drudge and labor. Hudibras. 


DRUDGE, x One who works hard, or labors with 
toil and fatigue ; one who labors hard in servile em- 
loyments ; a slave. 
DRUDG’/ER, x. A drudge. 
2. A drudging-box. (See Drenetnc-Box.] 
DRUDG’ER-Y, n. Hard labor; toilsome work ; igno- 
ble toil; hard work in servile occupations. 


Paradise was a place of bliss —wthout drudgery or sorrow, 


F Locke. 

DRUDG'ING, ppr. Laboring hard ; toiling. 

DRUDG'ING-BOX. See Drepaine-Box. 

DRUDG'ING-LY, adv. With labor and fatigue; la- 
boriously. 

DRUG, x. [Fr. drogue; Arm. droguerezou ; Sp. Port. 
and [t. droga. In Dutch, droogeryis a drug and a 
drying place, so that drug is a dry substance, and 
from the root of dry. Junius supposes it to have 
signified, originally, spices or aromatic plants. See 
the verb to Dry. 

1, The gene:al name of substances used in medi- 
cine, sold by the druggist, and compounded by 
apothecaries and physicians ; any substance, vegeta- 
ble, animal, or mineral, which is used in the composi- 
tion or preparation of medicines, It is also applied 
to dyeing materials, 

2. Any commodity that lies on hand, or is not 
salable ; an article of slow sale, or in no demand in 
the market. 

3. A mortal drug, or a deadly drug, is poison. 


Beat with a cudgel; beat soundly. 
Beating with a cudgel ; beating 


Milton. 


4, A drudge. [Scot, drug. 
DRUG, v.%. To prescribe or administer drugs or med- 
icines. B. Jonson. 


DRUG, v. t. To season with drugs or ingredients. 
Shak, 


2. To tincture with something offensive. 
3. To dose to excess with drugs or medicines. 
DRUG-DAMN’'ED, a. Condemned and detested for 


its drugs or poisons; as, drug-damned Italy. Shak. 
DRUG’GED, pp. or a. Seasoned with drugs. 
2. Dosed with drugs. | 
3. Tinctured with something offensive. 
DRUG'GER, x. A druggist. [Not used.} Burton. 


DRUG'GET, n. [Fr. droguet; Sp. droguete; It. dro- 
ghetto.) L 
A coarse woolen cloth, thick and strong, stamped 
on one side with figures, and used as a covering and 
Poach for carpets. 
DRUG’GING, ppr. Seasoning with ingredients 
2. Tincturing with offensive matter. 
DRUG'GIST, vn. (Fr. droguiste; Sp.-droguero; It. 
droghiere, from drug] 5 
ne who deals in rugs ; properly, one whose oc- 
cupation is merely to buy and sell drugs, without 
compounding or preparation, In America, the same 
person often carries on the business of the druggist 
and the arena ; 
DRUG/STER, 2. A druggist. [Wot used.] Boyle, 
DROID, n. [Ir. draot, formerly drui, a magician, a 
Druid ; pl. draoithe ; Sax. dry, a magician ; . derwyt, 
(derwyth,) which Owen supposes to be a compound 
ofdar, derw, an oak, and gwyz, knowledge, presence. 
The Welsh derivation accords with that of Pliny, 


who supposes the Druids were socalled because they | 


frequented or instructed in the forest, or sacrificed 
under an oak, But some uncertainty rests on this 
subject. } 

A priest or minister of religion, among the ancient 
Veltic nations in Gaul, Britain, and Germany. The 
truids possessed some Rnawledge of geometry, nat- 
Wal philosophy, &c., superintended the affairs of re- 
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peas 
ligion and morality, and Mea ih the office of | DRU-PA’/CEOUS, a. Producing drupes; as, drupa. 


judges. 
Hes ; ee mn, A female Druid. 
RU-ID F 
DRU-ID/I€-AL, H a, Pertaining to the Druids, 
DRO/ID-ISH, a, Pertaining to or like Druids. 
DRU/ID-ISM, x. ‘The system of religion, philosophy, 
and instruction taught by the Druids, or their doc- 
trines, rites, and ceremonies. 
Whitaker. Christ. Observer. 
DRUM, n. [D. trom, trommel ; G. trommel; Sw. trum- 
ma; Dan. tromme; Ir. druma; probably from its 
sound, and the root of rumble, Gr. Bpenw, L. fremo. 
See Class Rm, No, 10, 11.] 

1. A martial instrument of music, in form of a 
hollow cylinder, and covered at the ends with 
vellum, which is stretched or slackened at pleasure. 

2. In machinery, a short cylinder revolving on an 
axis, generally for the purpose of turning several 
small wheels, by means of straps passing round its 
periphery. Cyc. 

3. The drum of the ear, the tympanum, or barrel of 
the ear ; the aollow part of the ear, behind the mem- 
brane of the tympanum. The latter is a tense mem- 
brane, which closes the external passage of the ear, 
and receives the vibrations of the air. Hooper. 

4, A quantity packed in the form of a drum; as, a 
drum of figs. i ; 

5. Sheet-iron in the shape of a drum, to receive 
heat from a stove-pipe. 

6. In architecture, the upright part of a cupola either 
above or below a dome. 

To beat a drum with sticks ; to beat or 
play a tune on a drum. 


wen. Encyc. 


2: To beat with the fingers, as with drumsticks ; |. 


to beat with a rapid succession of strokes; as, to 
drum on the table. 
3. To beat, as the heart. Dryden. 
To drum up; literally, to gather or collect by 
going round with a drum; or, jigua ztively, by influ- 
ence and exertion ; as, to drum up for recruits, &c. 

DRUM, ; t- To expel with beat of drum. [Military 

_ phrase. 

DRUM'BLE,v.i. To drone ; to be sluggish. ie in 
Use. ak, 
DRUR-FISH, n. _A fish found on the coast of North 
DRUM’LY, a. [W. trom, heavy.] [America. 

Turbid ; muddy. [Vet in use.] 

DRUM/-M4-JOR, x. The chief or first drummer of a 
regiment. 

DRUM!-MAK-ER, z. One who makes drums, 

DRUM/MER, x, One whose Office is to beat the drum, 
in military exercises and marching ; one who drums. 

DRUM/MING, ppr. Beating a drum; expelling, with 
beat of drum. 

DRUM’MOND-LIGHT, (Iite,) 2. [from Lieut. Drum- 
mond.} A very intense light, produced by turning 
two streams of gas, one oxygen, and the other hy- 
drogen, in a state of ignition, upon a ball of lime. 

DRUM/STICK, xn The stick with which a drum is 
beaten, or shaped for the purpose of beating a drum. 

DRUNK, a. [from drunken. See Drinx.] Intoxica- 
ted; inebriated ; overwhelmed or overpowered by 
spirituous liquor ; stupefied or inflamed by the action 
of spirit on the stomach and brain. It is brutish to 
be drunk. 

Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, St. Paul, 
2. Drenched or saturated with moisture or liquor. 
1 will make my arrows drunk with blgod. — Deut, xxxii. 


WVote. — Drunk was formerly used as the participle 
of drink; as, he had drunk wine. But in modern 
usage, drank has taken its place; and drunk is now 
used chiefly as an adjective, 

DRUNK’ARD, n. 
sive use of strong liquor; a person who habitually or 
frequently is drunk, 

A drunkard and a glutton shall come to poverty. — Prov. xxiii. 

DRUNK’EN, (drunk’n,) a, [Participle of Drixx, but 
now used chiefly as an adjective, and often contract- 
ed to Drun«.] 

1, Intoxicated ; inebriated with strong liquor. 

2. Given to drunkenness; as, a drunken butler. 

3.. Saturated with liquor or moisture ; drenched. 

Let the earth be drunken with our blood. Shak. 


4, Proceeding from intoxication ; done in a state 
of drunkenness ; as, a drunken quarrel. Swift. 


A drunken slaughter. Shak, 
DRUNK’EN-LY, adv. In a drunken manner. ere 
Shak, 


“eee 
DRUNK!EN-NESS, zn. Intoxivation; inebriation; a 
state in which a person is overwhelmed or over- 
powered with spirituous liquors, so that his reason is 
disordered, and he more commonly reels or staggers 
in walking. Drunkenness renders some persons 
stupid, others gay, others sullen, others furious. 
Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and drunk 
enness. St. Paul, 


2, Habitual ebriety or intoxication. \Watts. 


3. Disorder of the faculties, resembling intoxica-| DRYING, n._ 


tion by liquors ; inflammation ; frenzy ; rage. 
Passion is the drunkennesg of the mind, 


One given to ebriety, or an exces-. 


“Spenser, | DRY/ING-OIL, x. 
FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


ceous trees. 

2. Pertaining to drupes; or consisting of drupes ;) 
as, drupaccous fruit. Asiat. Res bya 
DRUPE, n. [L. drupa, Gr. dpumerns, olives ready to. 

fall; Gr. dpus, a tree, and mirrw, to fall. 

In botany, a pulpy pericarp or fruit, without valves, , 
containing a nut or stone with a kernel ; as the plum,, 
cherry, apricot, peach, almond, olive, &c. Martyn. 

DROSE, n. [G. druse, a gland, glanders.] 

Among miners, a cavity in a rock, having its inte- 
rior surface studded with crystals, or filled with: 
water. 

DRO’SY, ja. Covered with a large number of mi- 

DROS’/ED, nute crystals. 

DRY, a. (Sax. dri, drig, or dryg ; D. droog; G. trocken. 
See the verb.) 

1. Destitute of moisture; free trom water or wet- 
ness ; arid; not moist , as, dry land ; dry clothes, 

2. Not rainy; free from rain or mist; as, dry 
weather; a dry March or April. 

3. Not juicy ; free from juice, sap, or aqueous mat- 
ter; not green; as, dry wood ; dry stubble ; dry hay ; 
dry leaves. r Pe i 

4. Without tears ; as, dry eyes; mourning. 

Dridias 


5. Not giving milk ; as, the cow is dry. 

6. Thirsty ; craving drink. 

7. Barren; jejune; plain; unembellished; desti- 
tute of pathos, or of that which amuses and inter 
ests; as, a dry style; adry subject; a dry discussion. 

8. Severe ; sarcastic; wiping; as, a dry remark or 
Tepartee ; a dry rub. Goodman. 

9, Severe; wiping; as, a dry blow ; a dry bastin 
[See the verb, which signifies, properly, to wipe, ru 
scour. acon. 

10. In painting and sculpture, a term applied to a 
sharp, frigid preciseness of execution, or the want of 
a delicate contour in form, and of easy transition in 
coloring. Jocelyn. 

Dry goods ; in commerce, cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, 
ribbons, &c., in distinction from groceries. 

Dry wines, are those in which the saccharine mat- 
ter and the ferment are so exactly balanced, that they 
have mutually decomposed each other, and no sweet- 
ness is perceptible. ‘They are opposed to the sweet 
wines, in which the saccharine matter is in excess. 
The dry wines are considered as the most perfect 
class, and such are the best Burgundy and Port. 

Encyc. Dom. Econ 

DRY, v.t. [Sax. drigan, adrigan, or drygan, adrygan, 
adrugan, godrigan; D. droogen; G. trocknen, to dry, 
to wipe; Gr. rpvyew; L. tergo, tergeo; Fr. torcher3 
Sw. torcka. The German has also diirr, Sw. torr, 
Dan tr; but these scem to be connected with Ly 
torreo, Russ. obterayu or oterayu. Class Dr. Woheth- 
er drigan and dry are derivatives of that root, or be» 
long to Class Rg, the root of rake, is not certain. 
See Dry. Class Rg. The primary sense is to wipe, 
rub, scour. . 

1. To free from water, or from moisture of any 
kind, and by any means; originally by wiping; as, 
to dry the eyes ; to exsiccate. 

2. To deprive of moisture hy evaporation or ex-, 
Baas as, the sun dries a cloth; wind dries the 
earth. 

3. To deprive of moisture by exposure to the sun 
or open air. We dry cloth in the sun. 

4. To deprive of natural juice, sap, or greenness; 
as,/to dry hay or plants. 

5. To scorch or parch with thirst; with up, 


Their honorable men are famished, and thelr multitude dried up, 
with thirst, — Isa. v. 


6. To deprive of water by draining; to drain; ® 
exhaust; as, to dry a meadow, 
To dry up ; to deprive wholly of water. 

DRY, v. i To grow dry ; to lose moisture ; to become 
free from moisture or juice. The road dries fast in @ 
clear, windy day ; hay will dry sufficiently in two 
days. 

2. To evaporate wholly ; to be exhaled ; sometimes 
with up; as, the stream dries or dries up. 

DRY’'AD, n._ [L. dryades, ph., from Gr. 

In mythology, a deity or nymph of t 
nymph supposed to preside over woods. . 
DRY’-BGON-ED, a. Having dry bones, or withous 


flesh. : 
DRY’ED, (dride,) pp. of Dry. [See DriEp.]} 
DRY’/ER, x. He or that which dries; that which ez« 
hausts of moisture. or greenness. 
DRY/EY-ED, (-ide,) a, Not having tears in the eyes« 
DRY'FAT, x. A dry vat or'basket. ; 
DRY/FOOT, x. A dog that pursues game by the scent 
of the foot, : Shak. 
DRYING, ppr. Expelling or losing moisture, sap, or 
greenness, 
DRYING, a. Adapted to,exhaust moisture; as, a 
drying wind or day. : ; 
2, Forming a vesicle over the surface, and become 
ing hard ; as, drying oil. 
The act or process of depriving of moist> 
ure or greenness, 


vs, Q tree.) 
e woods; & 


A term applied to linseed dil and Ss 


ie 
it 


BUB 


‘other oils, which “have been heated with 


¢ oxyd of 
lead, and thus prepared to harden. Brande. 
DRY LY, adv. Without moisture. 

2. Coldly ; frigid!y ; without affection. 

3.-Severely ; sarcastically. 

4, Barrenly ; without embellishment ; without any 
thing to enliven, enrich, or entertain. Pope. 
DRY'NESS, xz. Destitution of moisture; want of 
water or other fluid ; siccity; aridity ; aridness ; as, 

the of a soil; dryness of the road. 

‘2, Want of rain; as, dryness of weather. 

». 3. Want of juice or succulence ; as, dryness of the 
bones or fibers. Arbuthnot. 

4. Want of succulence or greenness; as, the dry- 
ness of hay or corn. 

5. Barrenness; jejuneness; want of ornament or 
pathos ; want of that which enlivens and entertains ; 
as, the dryness of style or expression ; the dryness of 
@ subject. : 5 

6. Want of feeling or sensibility in devotion ; 
want of ardor; as, dryness of spirit. Taylor. 

DRY’-NURSE, nr. A nurse who attends and feeds a 
child without the breast. . 

2. One who attends another in sickness. 
DRY’-NURSE, v. t. To feed, attend, and bring up, 
without the breast. Hudibras. 
DRY’-ROT, n. A rapid decay of timber, by which its 

substance is converted into a dry powder, which is- 

sues from minute tubular cavities, resembling the 

borings of worms. — Hebert. 
DRY/-RUB, v. t. Toruband cleanse without wetting. 


Dodsley’s Poems. 
DRY’-RUB-BED, pp. Cleaned withow wetting. 
DRY’'-RUB-BING, ppr. Cleaning without wetting. 
DRY-SALT’ER, x. A dealer in salted or dry meats, 
pickles, sauces, &c, Fordyce. 
DRY-SALT’ER-Y, n. The articles kept by a dry- 
salter; the business of a dry-salter. 
DRY/SHOD, a. Without wetting the feet. Js. xi. 15. 
DRY'-STOVE, z. A stove or structure for containing 
the plants of dry, arid climates. 
DRY’VAT, 2. A basket or other vessel not holding 
DO’AD, 2. Union of two. (water. 
DO'AL, a. [L. dualis, from duo, two. 
Expressing the number two; as, the dual number 
in Greek. 
DU/AL-ISM, 2. [Supra.] The doctrine of two Gods, 
a good and an evil one; manicheism. . Murdock. 
DG/AL-IST, n. One who holds the doctrine of dual- 


Bacon. 


ism. 

DU-AL-IST'I€, a. Consisting of two. The dualistic 
system of Anaxagoras and Plato taught that there 
are two principles in nature, one active, the other 


passive. Enfield. 
DU-AL'I-TY, x That which expresses two in num- 

ber. Hales. 

2, Division ; sevaration, Davies. 

3. The state or quality of being two. Hayley. 


DU/AR-CHY, nr. [Gr. dus and acxn.] 
Government by two persons. 
OUB, v.t. (Sax. dubban; coinciding with Gr. rutrw, 

and Eng. tap. Class Db.] 
Literally, to strike. Hence, 
1. To strike a blow with a sword, and make a 
knight. ; 
Se cyng —dubbade his sunu Henric to ridere 
The king dubbed his son Henry Se 


. Chron, An, 1085. 


2. To confer any dignity or new character. 
A man of wealth is dubbed a man of worth. Pope, 


3. To cut down or reduce with an adze; as, to 
dub a stick of timber. Totten. 
To dub out ; among plasterers, to bring out an even 
surface to a level plane, by pieces of wood, &c. 
DUB, v. i. To make a quick noise. Beaum. 
DUB, x. Ablow. [Little used.) Hudibras. 
2. In Irish, mat die. 

OUB'BED, (dubd,) pp. Struck; made a knight. 
DUB/BER, n. A leathern vessel or bottle, used in 
India, to hold ghee, oil, &c. M Culloch. 

DUB/BING, ppr. Striking; making a knight. 
OUB’BING-OUT, a2. Among plasterers, the act of 
bringing out an uneven surface to a level plane, by 
pieces of » Oe ’ 5 
DU-BI'E-TY, 2. [See Dovst.] Doubtfulness. [Lit- 
Ric: 


tle seat hardson. 
0QU-BI-OS/I-TY, n. A thing doubtful. \ Brown. 
OO’/BI-OUS, a. [L. dubius. See Doust. The pri- 
taary_sense is probably.to turn or to waver.] 

1. Doubtful ; wavering or fluctuating in opinion ; 
not settled ; not determined ; as, the mindisin a du- 
bious state: 

2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is -not as- 
certained or known ; .as, adubious question. 

3. Not clear ; mot plain ; as, dubious light. Milton. 

4. Of uncertain évent or issue, 


_ In dubious bate. . Milton. 
DO’BI-OUS-LY, ade. Doubtfully ; uncertainly ; with- 
- out any determination. Swift. 


DO’BI-OUS-NESS, n. Doubtfulness ; a state of wa- 
vering and indecision of mind; as, he speaks with 
dubiousness, AE 


z Uncertainty 3 as, the dubiousness of the question. 


ti. -—s ’ 


Duc 
DO/BI-TA-BLE, a. [L. dubito. See Dovust.] 
Doubtful ; uncertain. " [Little wsed.] But the de- 
rivative indubitable is often‘ used. : 


DU’BLTA-BLY, adv. Ina dubitable manner. 
DU/BI-TAN-CY, x. Doubt; uncertainty. [Litéle 


used. } 
DU-BLTA/TION, x. [L. dubitatio, from’ dubito, to 


doubt. 
The act of doubting ; doubt. [Little used.] 
, Brown. Grew, 

DO’BI-TA-TIVE, a. Tending to dcubt. 

DO’CAL, a. [Fr. Sp. and Port., from duke.] 

Pertaining to a duke ; as, a ducal coronet. Johnson. 

DUC/AT, x, [from duke.] A coin of several countries 
in Europe, struck in the dominions of a duke. It is 
of silver or gold. The silver ducat is generally of 
the value of four shillings and sixpence sterling, about 
equal to an American dollar, or to a French crown, 
and the gold ducat of twice the value Encyc. 

DUE-A-TOON’, n. [Fr. ducaton ; Sp. id.; from ducat.] 

A silver coin. That of Venice is worth about four 
shillings and eight pence sterling, or 108 cents ; that 
of Holland, about five shillings six pence sterling, 
or 128 cents. Encyc. 

DUCH/ESS, n._ [Fr. duchesse, from duc, duke.] 

The consort or widow of a duke. Also, a lady 
who has the sovereignty of a duchy. 

DUCH'Y, x. [Fr. duché.]. . 

The territory or dominions of a duke ; a dukedom ; 
as, the duchy of Lancaster. Blackstone. 
DUCH’Y-€OURT, n. The court of the duchy of Lan- 

caster, in England. 

DUCK,n. (Sw. duk, a cloth; Dan. duug; G. tuck; 
D. doek; allied perhaps to L. toga, and to tego, to 
cover, or tero, to weave. ] : : 

A species of coarse cloth or light canvas. used for 
small sails, sacking of beds, &c. 

DUCK, x. [fromm the verb to duck.] A water fowl, 
so called from its plunging. 
cies or varieties of the duck, some wild, others tame. 

2. An inclination of the head, resembling the mo- 
tion of a duck in water. : Milton. 

3. To make ducks and drakes; to throw a flat stone, 
tile, &c., obliquely, so as to make it rebound repeat- 
edly from the surface of water, raising a succession 
of jets; hence, to play at ducks and drakes, with prop- 
erty, is to squander it foolishly and unprofitably. 

Lame duck, See LAME. [ Smart, 

DUCK,x. [Dan. dukke, a baby or puppet.] 

A word of endearment or fondness. . 

DUCK, v.t. [G. ducken, and tauchen; D, duiken, pret. 
dook, to stoop, dive, plunge. Qu. Sax. theachan, to 
wash, and its alliance to tingo and dye, Class Dg.] 

1. To dip or plunge*in water and suddenly with- 
draw ; as, to duck a seaman. It differs from dive, 
which signifies to plunge one’s self, without imme- 
diately emerging. b 

2. To plunge the head in water and immediately 
withdraw it; as, duck the boy. 

3. To bow, stoop, or nod. 

DUCK, v.z% To plunge into water and immediately 
withdraw ; to dip; .to plunge the head in water or 
other liquid. 

In ‘Tiber ducking thrice by break of day. Dryden, 

2. Todrop the head suddenly ; to bow ; to cringe. 

Duck with French nods, Shak. 


DUCK’-BILL, nm. An animal of New Holland, the 
Ornithorynchus, which see. xi 

DUCK’-BILL-ED, a. Having a bill like a duck, an 
epithet of the animal called Ornithorynchus. 

DUCK’ED, (dukt,) pp. Plunged; dipped in water. 

DUCK’ER, x. A plunger; a diver; a cringer. 

DUCK’ING, ppr. Plunging; thrusting suddenly into 
water and withdrawing ; dipping. 

DUCK/ING, n. The act of plunging or putting in wa- 
ter and withdrawing, Ducking is a'punishment of 
offenders in France ; and among English seamen, it 
is a penalty to which sailors are subject on passing, 
for the first time, the equator or tropic. ; 

DUCK’ING-STOOL, zn. A stool or chair in which 
common scolds were formerly tied and plunged into 
water. Blackstone, 

DUCK’-LEG-GED, (duk’legd,) a, Having short legs, 
like a duck. . Dryden. 

DUCK’LING, x. Ayoung duck. Ray. 

DUCK!’-MEAT, )n. The popular name of several 

DUCK’S!-MEAT, § _ species of Lemna, plants grow- 
ing in.ditches and shallow water, and serving for 
food for ducks and geese. 

The starry duck’s-meat is a species of Callitriche. 
DUCK-OY'. See Decoy. {Fam. of Plants, 
DUCK’S’-FOOT, nz. The popular name of a plant, 

the Podophyllum ; called also May-appie 
Fam. of Plants. 

DUCK’-WEED, n. The same as Ducx-Mear. - 

DUCT, x. [{L. ductus, from duco, to lead. See Duxe.] 
1. Any tube or canal by which a fluid or other sub- 

stance is conducted or conveyed. It is particularly 
used to denote the vessels of an animal body, by 
which the blood, chyle, lymph, &c., are carried from 
one part to another, and the vessels of plants in 
which the sap is conveyed. 


2 Guidance ; direction. [Little used.] Hammond. | : 
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DUC’TILE, (-til,) a. [L. ductilis, from duco, to lead.) 

1. That may be led; easy to be Jed or drawn ; trac- 
table; complying; obsequious; yielding to motives, 
persuasion, or instruction; as, the ductile minds of 
youth ; a ductile people. Philips, Addison 

2. Flexible; pliable. 

The ductile rind, and leaves of radiant gold, Dryden. w ; 


3. That may be drawn out into wire or threads, 

Gold is the most ductile of the metals, 

4. That may be extended by beating. 
DUC'TILE-LY, adv. Ina ductile manner, 
DU€'TILE-NESS, z.. The quality of suffering exten- 

sion by drawing or percussion; ductility. Donne. 
DU€-TIL'I-TY, x. The property of solid bodies, par- 

ticularly metals, which renders them capable of be- 
ing extended by drawing without breaking ; as, the 
ductility of gold, iron, or brass. : 

2, Flexibility ; obsequiousness; a disposition of 
mind that easily yields to motives or influence ; ready 


compliance, soscoe. 
DUC'TURE, x. [L. duco.] , 
Guidance: [WVot in use.] South. 


DUD’DER, v. t. *'I'o deafen with noise ; to render the 


head confused. Jennings. 
DUDG’EON, (dud’jun,) n. [G. degen.] . 
A small dagger. , Hudibras. 


DUDG/EON, (dud/jun,) ». [W. dygen.] 
Anger; resentment; malice ; ill-will; discord. 
j L’Estrange. Hudibras. 
DUDS, 7. (Scot. dud,arag; duds, clothes, or old worn 
reine . tod, a rag, qu. tozzi; It. tozzt, seraps, 
ase. 


Old clothes ; tattered garments. [.2 vulgar word.} 

DUE, (di,) a. [Fr. dt, pp. of devoir, L. debco, Sp. deber 3 

It. dovere. u. Gr. dew, to bind. Class Db. It has 
no connection with owe, ] f 

1. Owed ; that ought to be paid or done to another. 
That is due from me to another, which contract, jus- 
tice, or propriety, requires me to pay, and which he 
May justly claim as his right. Reverence is due to 
the Creator; civility is due from one man to another. 
Money is due at the expiration of the credit given, or 
at the period promised. : . 

2. Proper ; fit; appropriate; suitable; becoming ; 
required by the circumstances; as, the event was 
celebrated with due solemnities, - Men seldom have a 
due sense of their depravity. 

3. Seasonable ; as, he will come in due time. 

4. Exact; proper; as, the musicians keep due 
time. ie 

5. Owing to; occasioned by. bees used,| Boyle, 

6. That ought to have arrived, or to be present, 
before the time specified ; as, twe mails are now due. 

DUE, adv. Directly ; exactly ; as, a due east course, 

DUE, n. That which is owed; that which one con- 
tracts to pay, do, or perform to another; that which 
law or justice requires to be paid or dune. The 
money that I contract to pay to another, is his dues 
the service which I covenant to perform to another, 
is his due ; reverence to the Creator, is his due. 

2. That which office, rank, station, social relations, 
or established rules of right or decorum, require to 
be given, paid, ordone. Respect and obedience to 
parents and magistrates are their due, 4 

3. That which law or custom requires; as, toll, 
tribute, fees of office, or other legal perquisites. 

4, Right; just title. [Addi 

The key of this infernal pit by due ~ 
I keep. Milton, 

DUE,»v.t. Topay asdue. [Wot used.] ; 

DUE/FUL, a. Fit; becoming. [Litile used.] 

DUEL, xn. [L. duellum; Fr, duel; It. duello; Port. id. ¢ 
Sp. duelo. In Armoric, the word is dufell, or duv 
and Gregoire supposes the word to be compounded o 
dou, two, and bell, bellum, war, combat. So in 
Dutch, tweegevegt, two-fight ; in G. zweikampf, id.} 

1, Single combat ; a premeditated combat between 
two persons, for the purpose of deciding some pri- 
vate difference or quarrel, A sudden fight, not pre- 
meditated, is called a rencounter, A duel is fought 
with deadly weapons, and with a purpose to take 


life. ~., : 
2. Any contention or contest. Milton. 
DUEL, v.i. To fight in single combat. South, 
DO/EL, v. &. To attack or fight singly. Milton, 


DU/EL-ER, z.. A combatant in single fight. 
DO/EL-ING, ppr. Fighting in single combat. 
a. Pertaining to, orempleyed in ducling. — 
DO’/EL-ING, n. The act or practice of fighting ia 
single combat. ; . 
DU/EL-IST, n. One who fights in single comba.. 
The duelist values his honor above the life of his antagonist, bie 
own life, and the happiness of his family. Anon, ¢ 
2. One who maintains the propriety of dueling. 
DU-EL/LO, 2. Duel; er rule of dueling. [ot used.}, 
DUE’/NESS, (di/ness,)n. [See Dux.] Fitness; pro» 
riety ; due quality. 
DU-EN’NA,2. (Sp. duewa, fem. of duevio Fr. duegne;s 
the same as dona, the feminine of don. Qu. W.dyn, 
Ir. dine, man; a pérson. See Don. ‘ 


. An old woman who is kept to guard a younger, 
governess. Arbuthnot, 
eed 
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DUL 
DU-ET! 


DUET'To, }™ [It duetta, from duo, two.) 


A piece of music composed for two performers, 

' whether vocal or instrumental. ; 

DUF’FEL, x. [D.] A kind of coarse woolen cloth, 
having a thick nap or frieze. 

DUG, x. [Ice. deggia. This word corresponds with 
the root of L. digitus, Eng. toe, Norm. doy, a finger, 
signifyinz a shoot or point.] 

The pap or nipple of a cow,or other beast ; now 
applied only to cows or other beasts, unless in con- 
tempt. 

From tender dug of common nurse, 


DUG, pret. and 
ditch was dug. 
DU-GONG’, x. A herbivorous, cetaceous animal of the 
Indian Ocean, with a tapering body ending in a 
crescent-shaped fin. The fabled mermaid seems to 
have been founded on the dugong. Gilbert. Brande. 
DDKE, 2. [Fr. duc; Sp. and Port. duque; It. duca; 
Arm. dug, or doug ; Sax. teoche, and, in composition, 
toga, toge,as in heretoga, an army-leader ; a gener- 

3 D. hertog; G. herzog ; Dan. hertug; Sw. hertig; 
Venetian, doge ; L. duz, from duco, to lead, as in 
Saxon, tiogan, teon, to draw, to tug; Gr. tayos; 
Thessalian, tagus. Class Dg, No. 5, 14.] 

1 In Great Britain, one of the highest order of 
nobility ; a title of honor or nobility next below the 
princes ; as, the duke of Bedford, or of Cornwall. 

2. In some countries on the Continent, a sovereign 
prince, without the title of king; as, the duke of 
Holstein, of Savoy, of Parma, &c. ; 

3. A chief; a prince; as, the dukes of Edom. 
DUKE'DOM, x. The seignory or possessions of a 
duke ; the territory of a duke. Shak. 

2. The title or quality of a duke. Ibid. 
DUL/BRAIN-ED, a. [dull and brain.] Stupid; dolt- 
ish; of dull intellects. See Dutt-Brainep.] Shak, 

DUL/CET, a. [L. dulcis, sweet.] 

1. Sweet to the taste ; luscious. 

She tempers dulcet creama, _ Milton. 

2. Sweet tothe ear ; melodious; harmonious ; as, 
dulcet sounds ; dulcet symphonies. Milton, 

DUL-CI-FL€A’TION, n, (See Duxciry.] The act 
“@f sweetening ; particularly, the combining of min- 
eral acids with alcohol, by which their caustic or 
corrosive qualities are diminished. 

DUL'CI-FT-ED, (dul'se-fide,) pp. Sweetened. 

Dulcified spirit; aterm applied to a compound of 
alcohol with mineral acids; as, dulcified spirits of 


niter. 
DUL-CIF/LU-OUS, a. [L. dulcis and fluo., 
Flowing sweetly. 
DUL'CLFY, v. t. [Fr. dulcifier, from L. dulcis, sweet, 
and facio, to make.J . 

_ To sweeten; to free from acidity, saltness, or ac- 
rimony. Wiseman, 
abet Se! ppr- Sweetening; purifying from 

acidity. : 
DUL'CI-MER, 2, [It. dolcimello, from dolce, sweet. 
Skinner.]- 
- An instrument of music having about 50 brass 
wires, which are played upon with little sticks, 
Daniel iii_5. Johnson. 
DUL'CI-NESS, 2. [L. dulcis.] 
Softness; easiness of temper. [Jot used.] Bacon. 
DUL/CI-RUDE, n. [L. dulcitudo.1 
_ Sweetness. 
DUL'€O-RATE, v. t ([L. dulcis, sweet; Low L. 
dulco, to sweeten.] 
1. To sweeten. Bacon. 
2. To make less acrimonious, Johnson. Wiseman. 
DUL-€O-RA/TION, x.’ The act of sweetening, 
DO'LI-A, x. [Gr. doveca, service. ] [ Bacon. 
An inferior kind of worship or adoration. [Not 
an English word. ; Stillingfleet. 
DULL, «. [W. dol, dwl; Sax. dol, a wandering; 
also dull, foolish, stupid; D. dol, mad; G. toll, and 
tlpel, a dolt 3 Sax. dwolian, to wander, torave. Qu. 
Dan. dveler, to loiter; Sw. dvdlias, id., or dvala,a 
trance.] 
1. Stupid ; doltish ; blockish ; slow of understand- 
ing ; as, a lad of dull genius. : 
2. Heavy; sluggish; without life or spirit; as, a 
surfeit leaves a man very dull. a 
3. Slow of motion ; sluggish ; as, a dull stream. 
4. Slow of hearing or seeing; as, dull of hearing; 
dull of ar i : ; 
5. Slow to learn or comprehend ; unready ; awk- 
@vard , as, a dull scholar., ° 
6. Sleepy ; drowsy. 
7. Sad ; melancholy.., ; 
. 8. Gross; cloggy ; insensible; a8, the dull earth. 
9. Not pleasing or delightful; not exhilarating ; 
heerless; as, to make dictionaries is dull work. - 


: Johnson. 
10. Not bright, or clear; clouded ; tarnished 3 as, 
the mirror is dull. 
~~ ‘Not bright; not briskly burning; as, a -dull 


e. 

12. Dim; obscure; not vivid; as,'a dull light. 

13. Blunt; obtuse ; having a thick edge; as, 
knife or ax. - 


Spenser. 
. Of DiG ; as, they dug a ditch; a 
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.| DUMP, 2. [from the root of dumb 5 . 
FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.— 


DUM 


14. Cloudy ; overcast ; not clear; not enlivening ; 
as, dull weather, : 

15. With seamen, being without wind ; as, a ship 
has a dull time. 

16. Not lively or animated ; as, a dull eye. 

DULL, »v. t. To make dull: to stupefy; as, to dull 

the senses. Shak. 

2. To blunt ; as, to dull a sword or an ax. 

3. To make sad or melancholy. 

4. To hebetate ; to make insensible or slow to per- 
ceive; as, to dull the ears; to dull the wits, 


Spenser. Ascham. 
5. To damp; to render lifeless ; as, to dull the 
attention. _ 5 Hooker. 
6. To make heavy or slow of motion ; as, to dull 
industry. Bacon. 


7. To*sully ; to tarnish or cloud; as, the breath 
dulls a mirror. 
DULL, v. & To become dull or blunt; to become 
stupid. . 
DULL!-BRAIN-ED, a. Stupid; of dull intellect. 
DULL’-BROW’ED, a. Havinga gloomy look. 
Quarles. 
DULL/-DIS-P68/ED, a. Inclined to dullness or sad- 
ness. B. Jonson. 
DULL/-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having a downcast look. 
DULL’-HEAD, (-hed,) 2. A person of dull understand- 
ing; a dolt; a blockhead. : } 
DULL!-SIGHT-ED, a. Having imperfect sight; pur- 


blind. 
DULL’-WIT-TED,. e Having a dull intellect; 


heavy. P 
DULL/ARD, a. Doitish; stupid. Hall, 


»-DULL/ARD, n A stupid person; a dolt; sera 


head ; a dunce. 

DULL’ED, (duld,) pp. Made dull; blunted, 

DULL/ER, n. . That which makes dull. 

Be ppr. Making dull. 3 . 

DULL'NESS, n. Stupidity ; slowness of comprehen- 
sion; weakness of intellect; indocility; as, the 
dullness of a student. Sou 

2. Want of quick perception or eager desire. 

3. Heaviness ; drowsiness ; inclination to sleep. 

4. Heaviness ; disinclination to motion. 

5. Sluggishness ; slowness. 

6. Dimness ; want of clearness or luster. 

7. Bluntness ; want of edge. 

8. Want of brightness or vividness; as, dullness 
of color. 

DUL'LY, adv. Stupidly ; slowly ; sluggishly; with- 

‘ out life or spirit. 
DU-LO€'RA-CY, n. [Gr. duvdos, and xparew.] 
Predominance of slaves. 

DO'LY, adv. [from due.] Properly ; fitly ; in a suita- 
ble or becoming manner ; as, let the subject be duly 
considered. . 

2. Regularly ; at the proper time; as,a man duly 
attended church with his family. 

DUMB, (dum,) a. [Sax. dumb; Goth. dumbs, dumba ; 
G. dumm; D. dom; Sw. dumm or dumbe; Dan. dum; 


re 


Heb. Ch.:a15, to be silent; Ar. e's dauma, to con- 


tinue or be permanent, to appease, to quiet. Class 
Dm, No. 3. In this word, 5 1s improperly added.] 
1. Mute.; silent ; not speaking. 
I was dumb with silence; I held my peace. — Ps. xxxix. 

2. Destitute of the power of speech; unable to 
utter articulate sounds; as, the dumb brutes. The 
Asylum at Hartford, in Connecticut, was the first in- 
stitution in America for teaching the deaf and dumb 
to read and write. 

3. Mute; not using or accompanied with speech ; 
a§, 2 dumb show ; dumb signs. 

Yo strike dumb, is to confound ; to astonish ; to ren- 
der silent by astonishment; or it may be, to deprive 
of the power of speech. ' 

DUMB, vt. Tosilence. Shak. 

DUMB!-BELLS, (dum/belz,) 2. ol. Weights swung 
in the hands for exercise. 

DUMB'LY, (dum'ly,) adv. Mutely; silently ; without 
words or speech. - 

DUMB'NESS, (dum/ness,) xn. Muteness; silence, or 
holding the peace; omission of speech. This is vol- 


* untary dumbness. 


2. Incapacity to speak ; inability to articulate 
sounds. his is involuntary dumbness. ~ 
DUMB’-SHOW, 2. Gesture without words; panto- 


- mime. , 
DUMB-WAIT'’ER, x. A framework with shelves, 
placed between a kitchen and dining-room, for con- 
. veying food, &c. When the kitchen is in the base- 
ment, the dumb-waiter is made to rise and fall by 
means of pulleys and weights. 
DUM/FOUN D, vt. To strike dumb; to confuse. 
DUM-FOUND’ER,$ [low word.] Spectator. Swift. 
DUM’MER-ER, x. One who feigng dumbnesgs. [JVot 
inuse.] - 
: 7 
DO/MOSE i a, [L, dumosus, from dumus, o bush.) 
Abounding with bushes and briers. 
DUM’MY, n.. One who is dumb.. rater), 
. dom ; G. dumm. 


DUN 


1. A dull, gloomy state of the mind ; sadness ; me} 
ancholy ; sorrow ; heaviness of heart, 

In doleful dumps. Gay. 

2. Absence of mind ; revery. Locke. 

3. A melancholy tune or air. Shak. 

This is not an elegant word, and in America, f 
believe, is always used in the plural; as, the woman 
is in the dumps.) 

DUMP'ISH, a. Dull; stupid; sad; melancholy; de- 
pressed in spirits ; as, he lives a dumpish life. 

DUMP’ISH-LY, adv. Ina moping manner. 

DUMP'ISH-NESS, 2. A state of being dull, heavy, 
and moping : 

DUMP'LING, nz. [from dump.] A kind of pudding or 
mass of paste, in cookery ; usually, a cover of paste 
inclosing an apple and boiled, called apple-dumpling. 

DUMPS, x. pl. Melancholy ; gloom. 

DUMP’Y, a. Short and thick. Smart. 

DUN, a. [Sax. dunn; W. dwn; Ir. donn; qu. tan, 
tawny. See Class Dn, No. 3, 24, 28, 35.] 

1. Of a dark color; of a color partaking of a brown 
and black ; of a dull-brown color ; swarthy- 

2. Dark ; gloomy. 

In the dun air sublime, Milton, 

DUN, v.t. To cure, as fish, in a manner to give them 
a dun. color. {See Dunnine.] 

DUN, v.t. [Sax. dynan, to clamor, to din. (See Din. 
Qu. Gr. dovew.] 

1. Literally, to clamor for payment of a debt. Hence, 
to urge for payment ; to demand a debt in a pressin 
manner ; to urge for payment with importunity. Bue 
in common usage, duz is often used in a milder sense, 
and signifies to call for, or ask for payment. 

2. To urge importunately, in a general sense ; but not 
an elegant word. 

DUN, 2. An importunate creditor who urges for pay- 
ment. Philips. Arbuthnot. 

2. An urgent request or demand of payment in 
writing ; as, he sent his debtor a dun. 

3 An eminence or mound. [See Down and hte 

DUN!-BIRD, (-burd,). A North American species 
duck, cailed the ruddy duck. Peabody’s Mass. Rep. 


oe 
DUNCE, (duns,)n. [(G. duns. Qu. Pers. H33, 8 stu- 
pid man.] 
A person of weak intellects ; a dullard ; a dolt; a 
thickskull. 
Soff. 


I never knew this town without dunces of figure. 


{‘* Dunce is said by Johnson to be a word of un- | 
known etymology. Stanihurst explains it. The term 
Duns, from Scotus, ‘so famous for his subtill quiddi- 
ties,’ he says, ‘is so trivial and commongn,all schools, 
that whoso surpasseth others either in cavaling sophis- 
trie, or subtill philosophie, is forthwith nicknamed a 
Duns.’ This, he tells us in the margin, is the reason 
“why schoolmen are called Dunses.’ (Description of 
Ircland, p.2.) The word easily passed into a term of 
scorn, just as a blockhead is called Solomon, a bully 
Hector, and as Moses is the vulgar name of contempt 
for a By Dr. Southey’s Omniana, vol. i. p. 5. 
E. H. B. : 4 

I have little confidence in this explanation. NW. W. 

DUN’/CER-Y, 7. Dullness ; stupidity. Smith, 
DUN'CI-FY, v. t Tomake stupid in intellect. [Wot 
Warburton. 


used. ‘ 
DUN'CISH, a. Like a dunce ; sottish. 
DUN'DER, n. [Sp. redundar, to overflow ; L. redundo.) 
Lees ; dregs; a word used in Jamai ; 
The use of dunder in the making of rum answers the purpose of 
* yeast in the fermentation of flour. Edwards's West Indies. 

DUN’DER-PATE, x. A dunce; a dull head. 

DUNE, n. A term applied to low hills of movable 
sand, on the coast of England, France, and other 
countries. Lyell. 

DUN/-FISH, z. Codfish cured in a particular manner, — 

See ghey ible a ae a 

DUNG, n. ax. dung, or dincg, or dinig; G. Fy 

ditnger ; Dan. dynd; Sw. dynga-] a 
The excrement of animals. Bacon, 

DUNG, v. t. To manure with dung. Dryden. 

DUNG, v.%. To void excrement. 

DUNG/ED (dungd,) pp. Manured with dung. 
DUN’GEON, (dun‘jun,) n. [Fr. dongeon, or = 
tower or platform in the midst of a castle, a turret or 
closet on the top of a house. In one Armoric dialect 
it is domjou, and Gregoire suggests that it is com- 
pounded of dom, lord or chief, and jou, Jupiter, Jove, 
an elevated or chief tower consecrated to Jupiter; 
but qu. In Scottish it is written doungeon, and de-— 
notes the keep or strongest tower of a fortress, or an 
inner tower surrounded by a ditch. Jamieson. It was 
used for confining prisoners, and hence its applica- — 
tion to prisons of eminent strength. The dungeon — 
was in the bottom of a castle, under ground, and 

without light. Henry, Brit.J ; 
1, A close prison ; or a deep, dark place of confine- 
ment. 
And in a dungeon deep. a 
They brought Joseph hastily out of the dungeon, —Geo. xB _ 
2. A subterraneous place of close confinement. 
Jeremiah. 


Soe 


DUP 


DUN'GEON, v. t. Toconfine ina dungeon. Hall. 
DUN’/GEON-ED, (dun‘jund,) pp. Confined in a dun- 


mn. 
DUNG’FORK, 2. A fork used to throw dung from a 
stable or into a cart, or to spread it over land, 


DUNG/HILL, zn. A heap of dung. 
2. A mean or vile abode. Dryden. 
3. Any mean situation or condition. 


He lifteth the beggar from the dunghill. — 1 Sam. il. 
4, Aterm of reproach fora man meanly born. [Vot 
S 


used.) 
DUNG'’HILL, a. Sprung from the 


dunghill ; mean; 
low ; base ; vile. ; Shak, 


DUNG’Y, a. Full of dung; filthy; vile. Shak. 
DUNG‘YARD, n, A yard or inclosure where dung is 
collected. Mortimer. 


DUNK/ERS, n. pl. The name of a Christian sect. 
They practice abstinence and mortification, and it is 
said they deny the eternity of future punishment. 

DUN’LIN, 2. -A bird, a species of sandpiper. 

Pennant. 

DUN'’NAGE, n.  Fagots, bougiis, or loose materials 
of any kind, laid on the bottum of a ship to raise 
heavy goods above the bottom. Mur. Dict. 

DUN’NED, (dund,) pp. [from dun.] Importuned to 
‘pay a debt ; urged. 

DUN’NER, n. [from dun.] One employed in solicit- 
ing the payment of debts. ~ Spectator. 
DUN'‘NING, ppr. [from dun.] Urging for payment 
of a debt, or for the grant of some favor, or for the 

obtaining any request ; importuning. 

DUN’NING, n. [from dun, a color.) The operation 
of curing codfish, in such a manner as to give it a 
peculiar color and quality. Fish for dunning are 
caught early in spring, and often in dh aie At 
the Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, in New Hamp- 
shire, the cod are taken in deep water, split, and 
slack-salted ; then laid in a pile for two or three 
mouths, in a dark store, covered, for the greatest part 
of the time, with salt hay or eel-grass, and pressed 
with some weight. In April or May, they are opened, 
and piled again as close as possible in the same dark 
store, till July or August, when they are fit for use. 


J. Haven. 

DUN’NISH, a. Inclined to a dun color; somewhat 
un. Ray. 
DUN/NY, a. Deaf; dull of apprehension, [Zocal.] 
DUO, 2 [L. two.] Grose. 


A song in two parts. : 
DU-O-DE€-A-HE’DRAL, ) See Doprcanepraz, Do- 
DU-O-DE€-A-HE/DRON, DECAHEDRON. 
DU-O-DEC'I-MAL, a. Proceeding in computation by 

twelves. 
DU-O-DEC’I-MALS, n._ In arithmetic, a kind of mul- 
tiplication in which the denominations proceed by 


twelves. 
DU-O-DEC'IM-FID, a. [L. duodecim, twelve, and fin- 
do, to cleave.] ae 
Divided into twelve parts. 
DU-O-DEC’I-MO, a. [L. duodecim, twelve.] 
Having or consisting of twelve leaves to a sheet ; 
as, a book of duodecimo form or size. 
DU-O-DEC’I-MO, zn. A book in’ which a sheet is fold- 
ed into twelve leaves. 
DU-O-DE€’U-PLE, a. 
tenfold.] ; 
Consisting of twelves. Arbuthnot. 
DU-O-DE/NUM, n. [L.] The first of the small in- 
testines ; the twelve-inch intestine. 
es a. [L. duo, two, and litera, a let- 


[L. duo, two, and decuplus, 


ter. = 
GS ueting of two letters only »biliteral. Stuart. 
DUP, v.t. [to do up.) ‘To open; as, to dup the door. 
Not in gat ; 
DUPE, n. [Fr. dupe. See the verb.] 
A person who is deceived ; or one-easily led astray 
by his credulity ; as, the dupe of a party. 
DOPE, v.t. [Fr. duper; Sw. tubba, Qu. Sp. and Port. 
estafar. X 
To deceive ; totrick; to mislead by imposing on 
one’s credulity’; as, to be duped by flattery. 
DUOP’A-BLE, (dip’a-bl,) a. That can be duped. 
ee aa pp. Deceived ; tricked, 
DOP’/ER-Y, x. The act or practice of duping. 
DOP‘ING, ppr. Tricking; cheating. ~ 
DO’/PI-ON, n. A double cocoon, formed by two or 


more silk-worms. Encye. 
DO’/PLE, a. [L. duplus.] a 
Double. uple, ratio is that in which the antece- 


dent term is double the consequent ; as of 2 to 1, 8 
to 4, &c. Sub-duple ratio is the reverse, or as I to 2, 


4 to 8, &c. : : 

DU’PLLCATE, a. ([L. duplicatus, from ,duplico, to 
double, from duplez, double, twofold ; duo, two, and 
plico, to fold. See Dovsts.] 

Double ; twofold. 

Duplicate proportion, or ratio, is the proportion or 
ratio of squares. Thus, in geometrical proportion, 
the first term to the third is said to be in a dupiicate 
tatio of the first to the second, or as ‘ts squire is to 
the square of the second. Thus in 2, 4, 5, 16, tha 


ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or 2s tha! 


uare of 2 is to the square of 4. 
i 
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‘DURST, pret. of Daas. 


DUS 


DO'PLI-CATE, z. Another corresponding to the first ; 
or a second thing of the same kind. 

2. A copy ; atranscript. Thus, a second letter or 
en of exchange, exactly like the first, is called a du- 

cate. 

DU’PLI-CATE, v. t. [L. duplico.] 

To double ; to fold. 

DO’PLI-€A-TED, pp. Made double. 

DO'PLI-€A-TING, ppr. Making double ; folding. 

DU-PLI-€A'/TION, n. The act of doubling ; the mul- 
tiplication of a number by 2. 

2. A folding ; a doubling ; ulso, a fold ; as, the du- 
plication of a membrane. 

DOU’PLI-€A-TURE, n. A doubling; a fold. In anat- 
omy, the fold of a membrane or vessel. Encye. 
DU:PLIC'I-TY, n. (Fr. duplicité ; Sp. duplicidad ; It. 

duplicitd ; from L. dupler, double.) 

1. Doubleness ; the number two. | Watts 

2. Doudleness of heart or speech; the act or prac- 
tice of exhibiting a different or contrary conduct, or 
uttering different or contrary sentiments, at different 
times, In relation to the same thing; or the act of 
dissembling one’s real opinions for the purpose of con- 
cealing them and misleading persons in the conver- 
sation and intercourse of life ; double-dealing ;~dis- 
simulation ; deceit. 

3. In law, duplicity is the pleading of two or more 
distinct matters or single pleas. Blackstone. 

DUP’PER, n. The same as Dusser, which see. 

DU-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. [See Duraste.] The power of 
lasting or continuing in any given state without per- 
ishing ; as, the durability of cedar or oak timber ; the 
durab sity of animal and vegetable life is very jim- 
ited. 

DU'RA-BLE, a. [L. durabilis, from duro, to last, du- 
rus, hard; W. dur, steel ; duraw, to harden.) 

Having the quality of lasting, or continuing long 
in being, without perishing or wearing out; as, dura-. 
ble timber ; durable cloth ; durable happiness. 

DU/RA-BLE-NESS, n. Power of lasting ; durability ; 
as, the duradleness of honest fame, 

DO’/RA-BLY, adv. In a lasting manner; with long 
continuance. 

DUO'RA MA'TER, [L.] The outer membrane of the 


brain. Coxe. 
DU-RA’/MEN, n. [L.] The central layers, or heart- 
wood, of a tree. Brande. 


DU/RANCE, x. [from Fr. dur, durer, L. duro.) 
1. Imprisonment ; restraint of the person ; custody 


of the jailer. Shak. 
2. Continuance; duration. (Sec Evounance.]- 
Dryden. 

DU-RANT’,n. A glazed woolen stuff; called by some 


everlasting. 

DU-RAN'TE,[L.] During; as, duran’te vi/ta, during 
life; durantte be/ne plac'ito, during pleasure. 

DU-RA'TION, n. Continuance in time ; length or ex- 
tension of existence indefinitely ; as, the duration of 
life; the duration of a partnership; the duration of 
any given period of time ; everlasting duration. This 
holding on or continuance of time is divided by us, 
arbitrarily, into certain portions, as minutes, hours, 
and days; or it is measured by a succession of events, 
as by the diurnal and annual revolutions of the earth, 
or any other succession ; and the interval between 
two events is called a part of duration. This inter- 
val may be of any indefinite length, a minute or a 
century. 

v__ 2. Power of continuance. 

DUR’BAR, 7. An audience-room, in India. 

DURE, v.% [L. duro; Fr. durer ; Sp. durar ; It. durare, 
See Duraste.] ; 

To last; to hold on in time or being ; to continue ; 
to endure. 

[ This word is obsolete; Envure being substituted.) 
DORE/FUL, a. Lasting. [ Obs.) Spenser. 
DURE/LESS, a. Not lasting; fading. Ralegh. 
DU-RESS!,n. [Norm. duresse, durcttc, from dur, hard, 

grievous ; L. durities, durus. See Durance.) 

1. Literally, hardship; hence, constraint. Techni- 
cally, duress, in law, is of two kinds; duress of im- 
prisonment, which is imprisonment, or restraint of 
personal liberty ; and duress by menaces or threats, {per 
minas,] when a person is threatened with loss of life 
or limb. Fear of battery is no duress. Duress, then, 
is imprisonment or threats intended to compel a per- 
son to do a legal act, as to execute a deed; or to 
commit an offense ; in which cases the act is voida- 
ble or excusable. Blackstone. 

2, Imprisonment ; restraint of liberty. 

DUR/ING, ppr. of Dure. Continuing ; lasting ; hold- 
ing on ; as, during life, that is, life continuing ; during 
our earthly pilgrimage ; during the space of a year; 
during this or that. ‘These phrases are the case ab- 
solute, or independent clauses; durante vita, duran- 
te hoc. 

DO'/RI-TY, n. [Fr. dureté, from dur, L. durus, duro.]} 

} Hardness ; firmness. 

2. Hardness of mind; harshness. [Little wees 
Dt’ROUS, a. Hard. [Wot set} Smi 
DUR/RA, n. A kind of millet, cultivated in N. Africa. 
(D. dorst.] 


DSSE, n. [L. Dusius.] A demon or evil spirit. 
*Quosdam demones quos dusios Galli nuncupant.” 


tog ers. 


DUT 


(August. De Cro, Det, 15, %3.) What the duse is the 


Matter? The duse is in you. { Vulzar.] More com- 
monly spelt Deuce, or Deuse, though Duse is ety- 


mologically most correct. 
DUSK, a. (D. duwister ; G. ditster ; Russ. tusk, tarnish Hi 
tusknu, to tarnish, to become dull or obscure. Qu. 
Gr. dacus. 2 
I. Tending to darkness, or moderately dark. 

2. Tending to a dark or black color ; moderately 
black. Milton. 
DUSK, x. A tending to darkness ; incipient or imper- 
fect obscurity ; a middle degree between light and 

darkness ; twilight; as, the dusk of the evening. 
2. Tendency to a black color ; darkness of color, 
Whose dusk set off the whiteness of the skin. 


DUSK, v. t. To make dusky. [Litile used.) 
DUSK, v.i. To be 2 to lose light or whiteness ; ty 
grow dark. [Little used.] 

DUSK'I-LY, adv. With partial darkness , with a tens 
dency to blackness or darkness, Sherwood. 
DUSK’I-NESS, nr, Intipient or partial darkness; a 
slight or moderate deg ee of darkness or blackness. 
DUSK’ISH, a. Moderately dusky: partially obscure ; 
slightly dark or black ; as, duskish sinoke. Spenser, 

Duskish incurre. Wotton. 

DUSK'ISH-LY, adv. Cloudily ; darkly. Bacon. 
DUSK’ISH-NESS. n. Duskiness, avyroach to darks 

ness, : Fe More. 
DUSK’Y, o. Partially dark or obscure ; not luminous ; 

as, a dusky valley. 4 Dryden. 

A dusky torch. Shak. 
2. Tending to blackness in color; partially black ; 
dark-colored ; not bright; as, a du3ky brown. Bacon, 


Dryden, 


Dusky clouds, Diyden, 
3. Gloomy ; sad. 
This dusky scene of hogror. Reniley. 


4. Intellectually clouded ; as, a dusky sprite. Pope. 
DUST, n. [Sax. dust, dyst; Scot.,dust; Teut. doest, 
duyst, dust, fine flour.) 

1. Fine, dry particles of earth, or other matter, so 
attenuated that it may be raised and wafted by the 
wind ; powder; as, clouds of dust and seas of blood, 

2. Fine, dry particles of earth; fine earth. 

The peacock warmeth her eggs in the duet. — Job xxxix, 

8. Earth ; unorganized earthy matter. 

Dust thon art, and to dust shalt thou return, —Gen, ily 

4 The grave. 

For now shall I sleep in the dust. —Job vii 

5. A Jow condition. - 

God raiscth the poor ouc of the dust. —1 Sam. it. 


DUST, v.t. To free froin dust; to brush, wipe, oF 
sweep away dust ; as, to dust a table or a floor. 

2. To sprinkle with dust. 

3. To levigate Sprat. 
DUST’-BRUSH, ». A brush for cleaning rooms and 
DUST'‘ED, pp. Freed from dust. (furniture. 
DUSTER, x. A utensil to clear from dust; also, 3 

sieve. 
DUST'I-NESS, n. The state of being dusty. 
DUST’ING, ppr. Brushing; freeing from dust. 
2.n. The act of remeving dust. 
DUS'I’-MAN, xn, One whose employment is to carry 
away dirt and filth. Gay. 
| DUST’-PAN, n. A utensil to convey dust brushed 
from the floor, &c. 
DUST’Y, a. Filled, covered, or sprinkled with dust ; 
clonded with dust. Dryden. 
2. Like dust; of the color of dust; as, a dusty 
white ; a dusty red. 
DUTCH, zn. The people of Holland; also, their lan- 
guage. 
DUTCH, a. 
itants. 
DUTCH’GOLD, n. In commerce, copper, brass, and 
bronze loaf, used largely in Holland to ornament 
toys. McCulloch. 
DU’TE-OUS, a. [from duty.] Performing that which 
is due, or that which law, justice, or propriety re- 
quires ; obedient ; respectful to those who have nat- 
ural or legal authority to require service or duty ; as, 
a duteous child or subject. 
2. Obedient ; obsequious ; in a good or bad sense. 
Duteous to the vices of thy mistress. Shak, 


3. Enjoined by duty, or by the relation of one t& 
another ; as, duteous ties. [Little used.] Shak. 
DO’/TE-OUS-LY, adv. In a duteous manner. 
DO’TE-OUS-NESS, 2. Quality of being obedient or 
respectful. 
DO’TI-A-BLE, a. [See Dury.] Subject to the impo- 
sition of duty or customs ; as, dxtiable goods. 
Supreme Court, U. S. 
DU’/TL-ED, (di’tid,)a. Subjected to duties or customs. 
Ames. 
DO’/TI-FUL, a. Performing the duties or obligations 
required by law, justice, or propriety ; obedient ; sub- 
missive to natural or legal superiors ; respectful; as, 
a dutiful son or daughter; a dutiful ward or servant; 
a dutiful subject. . 
2. Expressive of respect or a sense of duty; ré+ 


Pertaining to Holland, or to its inhab- 


‘ 


DWE 
spectful ; reverential ; required by duty ; as, dutiful 
reverence; dutiful attentions. . 
OO'TI-FUL-LY, adv. In a dutiful manner; with a 
regard to duty ; obediently ; submissively ; reverent- 
ly ; respectfully, | > Sw 
D(TI-FUL-NESS, nz. Obedience ; submission to just 
authority ; habitual performance of duty ; as, dutiful- 
ness to parents. yden. 
2. Reverence ; respect. Taylor. 
DO'TY, x. [from due, Fr. d2.] That which a person 
owes to another ; that which a person is bound, by 
any natural, moral, or legal obligation, to pay, do, or 
perform. Obedience to princes, magistrates, and the 
laws, is the duty of evify citizen and subject ; obe- 
dience, respect, and kindness to parents, are duties of 
children ; fidelity to friends is a duty ; reverence, obe- 
dience, and prayer to God, are indispensable duties; 
the government and religious instruction of children 
are duties of parents which they can not neglect with- 
out guilt. ty 
2. Forbearance of that which is foybidden by moral- 
ity, law, justice,or propriety. It is our dutyto refrain 
from lewdness, intemperance, profaneness, and in- 
3. Obedience ; submission. [justice. 
4. Act of reverence or respect. 


They both did duty to their lay. penser. 


5. The business of a soldier or marine on guard ; 
as, the company is on duty. 
other services or labor. 

6. The business of war; military service; as, the 
regiment did duty in Flanders. 

7. Tax, toll, impost, or customs ; excise ; any sum 
of money required by government to be paid on the 
importation, exportation, or consumption of goods. 
An impost on fand or other real estate, and on the 
stock of farmers, is not called a duty, but a direct tax. 

United States. 

8. In enginery, the amount of weight which is 

. lifted. by a steam-engine, by a certain quantity of 
cual. 

OU-UM'VIR, 2.; pl. Duumvint. [L. duo, two, and 
vir, man.) 

One of two Roman officers or magistrates united 
in the same public functions. 

DU-UM’'VI-RAL, a. Pertaining to the duiimvirs or 
duiimvirate of Rome. 

MU-UM'VI-RATE, n. The union of two men in the 
Same office ; or the office, dignity, or government of 
two men thus associated, as in ancient Rome. 

QWALE, x. In heraldry, a sable or black color. 

2. The deadly nightshade, Atropa lethalis, a plant ; 
or a sleepy potion. Chaucer. 
OWARF, x. (Sax. dwerg, dweorg; D. dwerg ; Sw. id. ; 

Dan. dverg.) ’ 

1. A general name for an animal or plant which is 
tuch below the ordinary size of the species or kind. 
A man that never grows beyond two or three feet in 
hight, is a dwarf. This word, when used alone, 
usually refers to the human species, but sometimes to 
Other animals, When it is 2nplied to plants, it is 
more generally used in composition ; as, a dwarf-tree ; 
dwarf-elder. 

2. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances. 

Spenser, 

DWARF, 2.4 To hinder from growing to the natural 
size ; to lessen ; to make or keep small. Addison. 

DWARF’ED, (dworft,) pp. Hindered from growing 
to the natural size. 

DWARF'ISH, e. Like a dwarf; below the common 
stature or size ; very small; low ; petty ; despicable ; 
as, a dwaryish animal; a dwarfish shrub, Dryden. 

DWARF'’ISH-LY, adv. Like a dwarf. 

DWARF'ISH-NESS, n. Smaliness of stature ; litthe- 
ness of size. ; 

OWAUL, >. i. [Sax. dwelian, dwolian, to wander.} 

To be delirious. [ Obs.} Junius. 

DOWELL, oc. i.; pret. Dwevvep, usually contracted in- 
to Dwett. [Dan. doveler, to stay, wait, loiter, delay ; 
Sw. dnala, a trance ; dvalias, to delay, abide, remain, 
orlinger. Teut. duaWa; Ice. duelia ; Scot. duel, dwell, 
Qu. W, attal, dul, to hold, stop, stay, and Ir. tuilim, to 
sleep. This word coincides nearly with dally in its 
primitive signification, and may be of the same fam- 
ily. Its radical sense is probably to draw out in time ; 
hence, to hold, rest, remain. We see like senses 
united in many words, as in leneo, reivw, continue. 
See Datxy, and Class DI, No. 3, 5, 6, 21.] 

», 1. To abide as a permanent resident, or to inhabit 
j for a time; to hive in a place; to have a habitation 
for some time or permanence. 


shall enlarge J and Din the te 
Got sal} colarke: Jerhet he shall dwell in the ten of 
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It is applied, also, to 


DYI 


Dwell itnports a residence of some continuance. 
We use abide for the resting of a night or an hour; 
but we never say, he dwelt in a place a day ora night. 
Dwell may signify a residence for life or for a much 
shorter period, but not for a day. In Scripture, it de- 
notes a residence of seven days, during the feast of 
tabernacles, 

Ye shall dwell In booths seven days, — Lev. xxili. 
The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. — John 1. 

2. To be in any state or condition ; to continue. 

™o dwell in doubtful joy. Shak. 


3. To continue ; to be fixed in attention; to hang 
upon with fondness. 
The attentive queen 
Duwelt on his accents. Smith. 
They stand at a distance, dwelling on his looks and language, 
fixed in amazement. Buckminster. 
4. To continue long ; as, to dwell on a subject, in 
speaking, debate, or writing ; to dwell on a note in 
music. 
Duell, as a verb transitive, is not used. ‘‘ We who 
dwell this wild,” in Milton, is not a legitimate phrase. 
DWELL’ED, (dweld,) pp. - Inhabited, 

DWELL/ER, xn. An inhabitant; a resident of some 
continuance in a place. Dryden. 
DWELL’'ING, ppr. Inhabiting ; residing ; sojourning ; 

continuing with fixed attention, 
DWELL'ING, n. Habitation; place of residence; 
abode. 
Hazor shall be a dielling ior dragons. — Jer. xlia, 
2. Continuance ; residence ; state of life. 
Thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field. — Dan, iv, 


DWELL/ING-HOUSE, x. The house in which one 
lives. 
DWELL’ING-PLACE, n. The place of residence. . 
DWELT, pp. of Dwett. Resided ; sojourned ; con- 
tinued. . 
DWIN'DLE, ». 2. 
Sw. tvina ; G. schwinden. 
root of wane, or vain, vanish.] E 
1. To diminish ; to become less. to shrink; to 
waste or consume away. The hody dwindles by pin- 
ing or consumption ; an estate dwindles by waste, by 
want of industry or economy ; an object dwindles in 
size as it recedes from view; an army dwindles hy 
death or desertion. 
Our drooping-days are dwindled down to naught. 
2. To degenerate ; to sink ; to fall away. 
Religious societies may dwindle into factious clubs. 


(Sax. dwinan, to pine, to vanish; 


Thomson 


Swift 
DWIN'DLE, v. t. To make less: to bring low. 
Thomson. 
2. To break ; to disperse. Clarendon. 
DWIN’DLUED, pp. or a. Shrunk; diminished in size. 
DWIN’DLING, ppr. Falling away ; becoming less; 
pining; consuming ; moldering away. 
DYE, v. t. [Sax. deagan; L. tingo, for tigo; Gr. rey- 
yw; Fr. teindre, whence tint, taint, attaint ; Sp. tenir ; 


mie 


Port. tingir ; It. tignere; Ar. zie laicha, to dye and 


to die. Class Dg, No. 40. The primary sense is, to 
throw down, to dip, to plunge. ] 

To stain ; te cojor ; to give a new and permanent 
color to; applied particularly to cloth or the materials 
of cloth, as wool, cotton, silk, and linen ; also, to hats, 
leather, &c. It usually expresses more or a deeper 
color than tinge. 

DYE, x. A coloring liquor; color; stain; tinge. 

DY’ED, (dide,) pp. Stained ; colored. 

DYE/-HOUSE,x._ A building in which dyeing is car- 
ried on. 

DYE/ING, ppr. 
nent color. 

DYE/ING, x. The art or practice of giving new and 
permanent colors ; the art of coloring cloth, hats, &c. 

By Ee. One whose occupation is to dye cloth and 
the like. 

DY’ER’S-WEED, z. A plant from which is obtained 
a yellow dye. The name is given to the Reseda 
luteola, and to the Genista tinctoric. 

; Loudon, Dewey. 

DYING, ppr. [from die.] Losing life ; perishing ; 
expiring ; fading away ; languishing. 

2. a. Mortal; destined to death ; a8, dying bodies. 

3. Given, uttered, or manifested just before death ; 
as, dying words ; a dying request ; dying love. 

4, Supporting a dying person ; as, a dying bed, 

5. Pertaining to death ; as, a dying hour, 

DY/ING-LY, adv. In a dying manner. 


Staining ; giving a new and perma- 


| DY-NAMI€S, n. 


I suppose founded on the 


DYS 


DYKE. See Ding. 

DY-NAM’E-TER, n [Gr. duvaycs, strength, and 
peTpew, to measure, 

An instrument for determining the magnifying 
power of telescopes Ramsden. 
DYN-A-MET’RI€-AL, @. Pertaining to a dynameter. 

DY-NAM’I€, Gr.é 

DY-NAM'I€-AL, | ® (Gr. duvayis, power.] 

Pertaining to strength or power, or to dynamics. 

(Gr. duvapis, power.) 

That branch of mechanical pmlosophy which 
treats of bodies in motion , opposed to statics. 

DYN-A-MOM’E-TER,n. [See Dynameter.] An in- 
strument for measuring force, especially the relative 
strength of men and other annals. (See, also, 
Dvn \MOMETER. Ed. Encyc. 

DY’NAST,n. [See Dywasty.] A ruler; a governor; 
a prince ; a government. 

DEAE Es a. Relating to a dynasty or tine of 

ings. 

DY-NAS'TI-DAN, n. [Gr. duvazrns, powerful.} 

_ The dynastidans are a tribe of beetles, of a gigantic 
size. 

DY’NAS-TY, n. (Gr. duvacrei, power, sovereignty, 
from duvacrns, a lord or chief, from duvapar, to 
able or strong, to prevail; Ir, tanaiste. The W. 
dyn, man, is probably from the same root. Clase 

n 


Government; sovereignty ; or rather a race or 
succession of kings of the same line or family, who 
govern a particular country ; as, the dynasties of Egypt 
or Persia. Encyc. 

The obligation of treaties and contracts is allowed to survive thé 

change of dynasties. ; . Everett. 
DYS'ERA-SY, 2. [Gr. duoxpacta; ous, evil, and 
«pacts, habit.] 

In medicine, an ill habit or state of the humors; 
distemperature of the juices. Core. Encyc. 
DYS-EN-TER‘I€, a. Pertaining to dysentery ; ac» 
companied with dysentery ; proceeding from dys-+ 

entery. 

2. Afflicted with dysentery ; as, a dysenteric patient, 

DYS’EN-TER-Y, n. [L. dysenteria ; Gr. ducevrepiag 
dvs, bad, and ev reo v, intestines. ] 

A flux in which the stools consist chiefly of bl 
and mucus or other morbid matter, accompanie 
with griping of the bowels, and followed by tenestaus, 


- Encyc. 
DYS/NO-MY, n. [Gr. dus and vopos. 
Bad legislation ; the enactment ot bad laws. 
DYS’O-DILE, x. A species of coal of a greenish oF 
yellowish-gray color, in masses composed of thin 
layers. When burning, it emits a very fetid odor. 
Haiiy. Cleaveland. 
DYS-OP/SY, n. [Gr. dus and wy.] 
Dimuess of sight. 
DYS/O-REX-Y, n. 
petite. ] 
A bad or depraved appetite ; a want of appetite. 


si ore. 
DYS-PEP’SY, n. [Gr. dvoreyra ; duc, bad, ang 
DYS-PEP’SI-A, meTTu, LO CoNCOct. | 
Bad digestion ; indigestiqn, or difficulty of digess 
tion. ; Encyc. Cote. 
DYS-PEP’/TI€, a. Afflicted with bad digestion; aa, 
a dyspeptic person. 
2. Pertaining to or consisting in dyspepgy ; as, 8 
dyspeptic complaint. 
DYS-PEP’TI€, n. A person afflicted with bad dis 
gestion. 
DIS/PHA-GY, (d's/fa-je,) n. (Gr. dus and gayw.] 
Difficulty cf digestion. 
DYS’/PHO-NY, nr. [Gr. dvogwria; dus, bad, hard, ang 
gwun, voice. ] % 
A difficulty of speaking, occasioned by an ill disng> 
sition of the organs of speech. it 
DYS-PHO/RI-A, n. (Gr. dus and gopew.] 
{nipatience under affliction. 
DYSP-NG/A, (disp-né/4,) n. [Gr. dvamvota.} 
A difficulty of breathing. Core. 
DYS-THET’T€, a. Relating to & non-febrile morbid 
state of the blood-vessels, or to a bad habit of the 
body, dependent mainly upon the state of the circu 


lating system, ‘ 
DYS’/TOME, a. [Gr. dus, with difficulty, and 
teuvw, to cleave.] 


(Gr. dus, bad, and oocgcs, ap» 


DYS'TO-MOUS, 
In mineralogy, cleaving with difficulty. Shepard. 
DYS-U’'RIE, nr. Peftaining to dysury. 


| DYS/U-RY, (dis'yu-re,) x. (Gr. ducovpia; due and 


Ovpov, urine.]} , 
ifficulty in cL cuataing the urine, attended with 
pain and a sensation of heat, Encyc, 


WOLF, BOOK, <= 


EAG 


EAR 


the second vowel and the fifth letter of the Fng- 

lish alphabet, seems to bo the ancient Phenician 
and Hebrow 7 inverted, Bilis Grier nearly with 
the Chaldaic and later Hebrew 7. Its long and nat- 
aral sound im English coincides with the sound of i 
{n the Itallan and French languages, and is formed 
by a narrower opening of tho glottis than that of a. 
It has a long sound, as In here, mere, mo; & short 
eound, as in met, men; and the sound of c open or 
long, [n there, prey, vein. Asa final letter, [t is gen- 
erally quiescent ; but it serves to lengthen tho sound 
of the preceding vowel, or at least to indicate that 
the preceding vowel is to havo its long sound, as ip 
mans, cane, plume, which, without tho final c, would 
be pronounced man, can, plum. After o and g, the 
final ¢ serves to indicate that ¢ {s to be pronounced 
ass,and g as j Thus, without the final c in mace 
[mase,] this word would be pronounced mac, [mak, 
and rage [raj] would be pronounced reg. Ina numer- 
ous class of words, — indeed in almost every word, 
except a few from the Greek, — the final ¢ Is silent, 
serving no purpoee whatever, unless to show from 
whet language we have received the words; and in 
many cases, it d not answer this purpose. In 
words ending In tbe, as active; in we, as futile; in 
tne, a3 in sanguine, examine; in ite, as in definite; 
e is, for the most part, silent. In some of these 
words, the use of ¢ Is horrowed from the French ; in 
most or all cases, it is not authorized by the Latin 
originals; it is worse than useless, as it leads to a 
wrong pronunciation ; and the retaining of it in such 
words is beyond measure absurd. 

When twoof this vowel occur together, the sound 
fs the samo as that of the single ¢ long, as in deem, 
esteem, need; and it occurs often with a andi, as in 
mean, hear, siege, deceive, in which cases, when one 
vowel only has a. sound, the combination I call a 
digraph, [doubis written.) In these combinations, the 
sound is isually that of e long, but sometimes the 
short sound of 6, as in ad, a metal, réad, pret. of read, 
and sometimes the sound of a long, as in reign, toi lg 
pronounced rane, fane. Irregularities of this k nd 
are not reducible to rules. 

Asa numera!, E stands for250. In the calendar, it 
is the fifth of the dominical letters, As an abbrevi- 
ation, it stands for East, as in charts; E. N. E., east- 
north-east ; E.'S. E., east-south-east ; E. by 8., east 


by south. ‘ 
EACH, (@ch,) a. [Scot. eik. This word is either a 


contraction of the Sax. ele, elc, D. elk, or the Ir. 
ceach, or gach, Basque gucia, Fr. chaque, with the 
loss of the first articulation. With the Celtic corre- 
sponds the Russ. kajdei, each. I am inclined to be- 
Neve both the English and Scottish words to be con- 
tractions of the Celtic ceach.] 

Every one of any nutnber separately considered 
ortreated. The emperor distributed to each soldier 
in his army a liberal donative. 


To all of them he gave each man changes of raiment. —Gen. 


x. . 

And the princes of Israel, being twelve men, each one was for 
the house of his fathers, — Num. L 

Bimeon end Levi took each man his sword. — Gen. xxxiv. 


To each corresponds other. Let eack esteem other 
better than.himself. It is our duty to assist each 
other: that is, it is our duty to assist, each to assist 


the other. 

@ACH/WHERE, adv. Every where. [Obe.] 

BAD, ED, in names, is a Baxon word, signifying happy, 
fortunate; as in Edward, happy preserver; Edgar, 
happy power; dwin, happy conqueror; Hadulph, 
happy assistance ; like Macarius and Eupolemus in 
creck, and Fousta, Fortunatus, Felicianus, in Latin. 

- Gibson. 

EA/GER, (2/ger,) at [Fr. cigres Arm. egr; W. egyr j 
It. agro; Sp. egria; L. acer, fierce, brisk, sharp, sour. 
If r is radical, this word belongs to Class Gr. Ir. 
gear, geire, ; Ger. gier. Otherwise, it coin- 
cides with L. acus, Eng, edge, Sax. ccg.] 

1. Excited by ardent desire in the pursuit of any 
object ; ardent to pursue, perform, or obtain ; inflamed 
by desire ; ardently wishing orlonging. The soldiers 
were eager to engage the enemy. Men are eager in 
the pursuit of wealth. Tho lover-is cager to possess 
the object of his affections. 

2 Ardent; vehement; impetuous; a8, eagor 
spirits ; eager zeal ; eager clamors. 

3. Bi ; Sour; acid; as, eager droppings into 
milk. [Lite used. Shak, 

4, Sharp; keen; biting; severe; as. Sah air ; 

er culd. Litdle used.) Shak. Bacon. 
Brittle; inflexible ; not ductile ; as, the gold is 
too eager | Bocai.] » Locke, 

BA/GER-LY, adv. With great ardor of desire ; ar- 


=~ 


dently ; sarnestly ; warmly ; with prompt zeal; as, 
be ele flow to the assistance of his friend, 

2. Hastily ; impetuouely. 

3. Keonty ; sharply. 

HA/GER-NESS, n. Ardent desiro to do, pursue, or ob- 
tain any thifig; animated zeal; vehomont longing; 
ardor of inclination, Men pursue honor with cager 
ness. Detraction {3 often rocoived with cercrness, 
With cagerness tho soldier rushes to battle. Tho 
lover’s cagernes2 often disappoints his hopes, 

aio Tartness ; sourness. [ Obs.] 

GLE, (@’gi,) n.* [Fr. aigle; Bp. aguilays It. aquilas 
L. aquila, Qu. from his beak, Ch, Heb bpy, to ba 
Yo 


crooked, (seo Buztgrf,) or Pera. deli 


*1. A rapacious bird of the genus Falco. Tho beak 
is crooked, and furnished with a cere at the base, and 
the tongue {s clovon or bifid. There are several spe- 
cies, as the bald or white-headed eagle, the sea ea- 
glo or ossifrage, the golden eagle, &c. 

The eagle is one of the largest species of birds, 
has a keen sight, and preys on cmall animals, fish, 
&c. He lives to a great ago ; and it is said that one 
died at Vienna, after a confinement of a hundred and 
four years. On account of ths elevation and rapidity 
of his flight, and of his great strength, he is called 
the king of birds.- Hence the figure of an eagle 
Was made the standard of the Romans, and a spread 
eagle is a principal figure in the arms of the United 
States of America. Honce, also, in heraldry, it is one 
of the most noble bearings in armory. 

2. A gold coin of the United States, of the value 
of ten dollars, or about forty-three shillings sterling. 

3. A constellation in the northern hemisphere, hav- 
ing its right wing contiguous to tho equinoctial. It 
contains Altair, a star of the first magnitude. Encye. 

EA'GLE-EY-ED, (é’gl-Ide,) 2 Sharpsighted as an 
eee! having an acute sight. Dryden, 
Discerning ;.having acute intellectual vision. 
&A/GLE-FLIGHT-ED, (6/gl-flit-ed,) a. Flying like an 
eagle ; sVISUTICATER high. 

EA/GLE-SIGHT’ED, (é’gi-sit-ed,) a. Having acute 
sight. Shak. 
£A'GLE-SPEED, nr. Swiftness like that of an eagle. 

£A/GLEBS, x. A female or hen eagle. ere 
EA/GLE-STONE, n. Btites, a variety of argillaceous 
oxyd of iron, occurring in masses varying from the 
size of a walnut to that of a man’s head. Their form 
is spherical, oval, or nearly reniform, or sometimes 
like a parallelopiped with rounded edges and angles. 
They have a rough surface, and are essentially com- 
led of concentric layers. These nodules often 
embrace at the center a kernel or nucleus, sometimes 
movable, and always differing fram the exterior in 
color, density, and fracture. To these hollow nodules 
the anclents gave the name of eagle-stones, from an 
opinion that the eagle transported them to her nest to 
facilitate the laying of her eggs. Cleaveland. 
EA’GLET, nr. A young eagle, or a diminutive eagle. 
EA/GLE-WING-ED, a. ving the wiags of an ea- 


gle; swift as an eagle. Milton. 
&A/GLE-WOOQD, x A fragrant wood, used by the 
Asiatics for burning as incense. Brande, 


£A/GRE, x. A tide swelling above another tide, as in 
the Severn, Dryden. 
BAL/DER-MAN, Seo AtpraMar. 
BAME,s. ([Sax. cam.] 
Uncle. a Spenser. 
EAN, »v.t.oré To yean. ey tase 
forth. [Wot 


EAN’LING, x A lamb just brough 
used. 

EAR, 2x. [Sax car, eare; D. cor; Sw. tra; Dan. Sre; 
G. ohr, or Shr; L. auris, whence auricula, Fr. orcille, 
Sp. oreja, Port. orelha, It. orecckio, Tho senso is 
probably a shoot or limb. It may be connected 
with kear, as the L. audio is with the Gr. ovc, wros. 

1, The organ of hearing; the organ by whic 
sound is perceived; aud,in genoral, both the oxter* 
nal and internal part is understood by the term. The 
external ear is a cartilaginous funnel, attached, by 
ligaments and muscles, to the tempora! bone. Encyc. 

2. The sense of hearing, or rather the powor of 
distinguishing sounds and Judging of harmony; the 
power of nice perception of the differences of sound, 
or of consonances and dissonances. She hag a deli- 
cate ear for music, or a good ear. 

3. In the plural, the hzad or person. 


Tt fs better to pass over an affront from one scoundrel, than © | RARL/DOM 


draw @ hord about one’s care, L'Estrange. 
4. The top, or highest part. 
The cavalier was up to the ears is love. [Low.] L’Eetrange. 


5. A favorable hearing; attention; heed ; regard. 
Givo no ear to flattery, He could not gain tho prince's 
car. ; 

T erled to God —and ho gave car to ma, — Ps, lnxvi. > 


6, Disposition to like or dislike what io heard; 
opinion ; judgment ; taste. 


Ho laid his ecnso closer — according to tho stylo end car of 
thoso timea, Birkam, 


7. Any part cf a thing resembling an ear; a pro- 
jecting part from the sid. of any thing; es, tho cara 
of a vessel used ag handles, 

8 Tho spike of corn; a ok of certain plants 
which contains the flowers seeds ; as, an car of 
wheat or maize. 

To bo by the cars. 

To fall together by the ears, iF fight md ecuffla ; 10 

To go together by the ears, ae ay 

To cet by the ears; to make strife; to cause to 
quarrel, 

4n ear for musio ; an ear that relishes music, or that 
readily distinguishes tones or intervals, 

EAR, v.i. To shoot as an ear; to form ears, as corn. 
EAR, vt [L. aro.] 
To plow or till. EO 
fAR’A-BLE, a. Used to be tilled. (03a) Barret. 
Mier ec lane n, [See Acue,] Pain in the ear. 
AL, a Not 


EAR wee) 
F cyt 
EAR!-BOR-ED, a. Waving the ear perforated. Hall, 


EAR/-€AP,n. A cover for the ears against cold, 
EAR!-DEAF-EN-ING, (-dé/fn- or -defn-,)a. Stun- 
ning the ear with noise, Shak. 
EAR’ED, pp. or a. Having ears ; having apikes formed, 

2. Plowed. [Obs. [as corn, 

EAR’-E-RECT’ING, a. Setting up the ears. Cowper. 

EAR/ING, 2. In seamen’s language, a rope attached to 
the cringlo of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. 

R. H. Dana, Jr. 

EAR’ING, 2. A plowingofland. Gen. xliy. 

EAR‘LAP, x. The tip of the ear. 

EAR/LOCK, n. [Sax. cay Hert 

A lock or curl of hair, near the ear. 

EAR/MARK, x. A mark on theear, by which a sheep 
is known. 

EAR/MARK, v. ¢ To mark, as sheep, by cropping or 
slitting the ear. 

£LAR’/MARK-ED, (-markt,) pp. Marked on the ear. 

EAR’MARK-ING, ppr. Marking on the ear. 

EAR’PICK, n. An instrument for cleansing the ear. 

EAR/-PIER-CING, a. Piercing the car, a a shrill or 
sharp sound, Shak, 

EAR/RING, n. A pendant; an ornament, sometimes 
set with diamonds, pearls, or other jewels, worn.at 
the ear, by means of a ring passing through the lobe. 

EAR/SHOT, n. Reach of the ear; tho distance at 
which words may be heard. Dryden. 

EAR’-TRUMP-ET, ». A tube applied to the ear to 
aid in hearing, 

EAR/WAX, n. Tho cerumen; a thick viscous sub- 
stance, secreted by the glands of the ear into the 
outer passage. Enege. 

EAR/WIG, n. [Bax. canwigga, ear-wicga; ear and 
worm or grub.] 

1. An insect, with large transparent wings, which 
eats fruit and flower leaves, and has been errone- 
ously supposed to creep into tho human brain thfough 

6 ear. 

In New England, this name is yulgariy given to a 
eentiped. 

2. Higuratively, one who gains the ear of another 
by stealth, and whispers inainuations, 

EAR/WIG, v.t. To gain tho ear by Health, and whis- 

t insinuations, { Colisquicl ia England.] 

EAR/-WIT-NESS, %. One who is able fo give testi- 
mony to a fact from his own bearing. . Patts, 

EARL, (erl,) 2. (Bax. cord; Ir. iaria, an earl; ear 
lamh, noble. This word is caid to have been received 
from the Danes, although not now used in Denmark. 
Formerly, this title among the Danes was equivalent 
to the English alderman, Spelman.) 

A British title of nobility, or a nohleman, tho third 
in rank, being next below a marquis, and nextabove 
a viscount. The title answers to count [compte] in 
France, and graaf in Germany. Tho earl formerly 
had the format of a chire, and was called shire- 
man. fter the conquest,,earls were called counts, 
and from them shires have taken the name of coun. 
ties, Earl is now amere title, unconnected with ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction. Spelman. Encye. 

» (erl’dum,) ». The seignory, jurisdic- 

tion, or dignity of an earl. 

EARL-MAR’'SHAL, n. An officer in Great Britain, 
who has the superintendence of military éelemnities, 


eceiving by the ear, 
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He is the eighth great officer of state. The office 
was originally conferred by grant of the king, but is 
now hereditary in the family of the Howards. Encyc. 

EARLES'-PEN-NY, (erlz-) x. Money given in part 
payment. [Qu. L. arrha.] [Wot in re 

EAR/LESS, c. Destitute of ears; disinclined to hear 
or listen. 0 

EAR’LI-ER, (er’li-er,) a. comp. More forward or early. 

EAR/LLEST’. (or'licst,) a. superl. Most early ; first. 

EAR/LI-NESS, (er'li-ness,)n. [See Eanty and Eran. 

A state of advance or forwardness; a state 
being before any thing, or at the beginning; as, the 
earliness of rising in the morning {s a rising at the 
dawn of the murning, or before the usual time of 
rising. So we speak of the earliness of spring, or the 
earliness of plants, to express a state somewhat in 
advance of the usual timo of spring, or growth of 
planta. 

EAR’LY, (erly,) a. [from Snax. er, or, before in 
timo, Eng. ere, which Indicates the rvot of the word 
to signify, to adVance, to pass along, er shoot up. It 
fa probably connected with the D. cer, G. ekre, Sw. 
thra, Dan. ore, honor, denoting the highest puint. ] 

1. In advance of something else; prior in time ; 
forward ; as, carly fruit, that is, frult that comes to 
maturity before other fruit ; carly growth ; early 
manhood ; early old age or docropitude, that fy, 
pee old age. So an early spring; an early 
jarvest. 

2. First ; being at the beginning; as, early dawn. 

3. Boing in good season ; as, the court met at an 

early hour. 

EARLY, (erly,) ads. Soon; in good senson ; be- 
times; as, rise early: come early; begin early to 
instil into childron principles of pioty. 

Those that seck mo early shrill find me. — Prov. vill. 


EARN, (orn,) v. t. [Sax. carnian, arxian, goarnian, to 
earn, to merit. It is connocted in origin with Ear- 
wast and Yuarn, which sve. The primary sense 
fa to strive or urge, implying an effurt to advance or 
stretch forward. | 

1, To merit or deserve by Jabor, or by any per 
formance ; to do that which entitlos to a reward, 
whether the reward is recelved or not. Men often 
¢arz money or honor which they never receive. 
Earn money before you spend it, and spend less than 
you earn. 

It ls lle to hope, by our short-sighted contrivances, to insure 
to a people happlycas whlch thelr own charucter has nut 
icons Channing. 

®. To gain by lahor, service, or performance; to 
deserve and receive as compensation ; as, to earn a 
dollar a day ; to earn a good living ; to earm honors or 
laurels, 

ARN, (ern,) v. % [Sax. gyrnan.] To long for; to 
feel anxiety. See Yrarn. Spenser. 

EARN, v.i, To curdle. North of England, 

EARN’ED, (ernd,) pp. Merlted by labor or perform- 
ance; gained. 

EARNI/EST, (ern’est,) a. [Sax. eornest or geornest, 
from georn, desirous, studious, diligent, aslduous, 
whence georrian, gyrnan, to douire, to yearr ; Dan. 
giorne, willingly, freely, gladly, cheerfully ; gierning, 
adecd, act, exploit; Ger. enst; D. ernst; W. ern, 
earmest-money. Tho radical) sense is, to strive to ad- 
vance, to reach forward, to urge, to strain.] 

1. Ardent in the pursuit of an object ; eager to 
obtain ; having a lunging desire ; warmly engaged 
or incited. 

Thoy are nover more earnest to disturb us, than when they nee 

Us most earnevt In thia duty. Duppa. 

2. Ardent; warm; eager; zealous; animated ; 
§mportunate ; a8, earnest in love; earnest in prayer. 

3. Intent ; fixed. 

On ttt prospect stran, 
Thelr carncet oyva were Pea Milton. 

4. Berlous ; important; that Je, really intent or en- 
gaged ; whence tho phrase in earnest. To be i carn- 
est, ts to be really urging or stretching toward an 
objoct ; intent on a pursult. Hence, from fixed atten- 
tlon, comes the sonee of scriowenoss in the pursuit, as 
opposed to trifling or jest. Aro you in earnest or in jost ? 

EARN’EST, (ern/est,) 2. Boriousnoss; a reality; a 
real event ; as oppoved to jesting or feigned appenr- 
ance. 

Trko heed that this jest do not one day turn to earnest. 

And givo in earnest what 1 bogged! in jout. 

2. First fruits ; that which is in advance, and gives 
promise of something to come. Early frult may be 
an earnest of fruit to follow. The Christians poace 
of mind, in this life, 1s an earnest*of future peace and 
happiness. Tho carvost of the a is given to the 
saints, as the assurance of their future enjoyment of 
God’s favor and presence, 

3, A part paid or delivered beforehand, as money 
or goods, under a contract, as a pledge and security 
for tho whole. Thus, carnest, or earnest-money, is a 
flls* payment or deposit, giving promise or assurance 
of full payment, and serving also to bind tho seller 
to the terms of —.0 agreement. Me Culloch. 

Hence the ~ractice of giving an earnest to ratify a 
bay gain. J 


Sidney. 
Blak.” 
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4. In a wider sense, a pledge or assurance of more | EARTH, (erth,) v. t To hide, or cause to hide, in the 
earth, 


to come Kereaftor ; as, to give earnest of success, 
EARN/EST-LY, (ern/est-ly,) adv. Warmly ; zeal- 

ously ; importunately ; eagerly ; with real desire. 

Being in en agony, Lepore more earnestly, — Jouko xxi. 


That ye shoul earnee 4 contend for the faith once delivered to 
aalnts, — Jude 3. 


2. With fixed attention ; with eagerness, 

A certain mald looked earnestly upon him. — Luke xxi, 

EARN/EST-MGN-EY, (-mun-ny,) x Money paid as 
a pledge or security. 

EARN/EST-NESS, (ern/est-neas,) 2. Ardor or zeal in 
the pursult of any thing ; eagerness; animated de- 
sire ; as, to seek or ask with carnestness ; to engage 
in a work with earnestness, : 

2. Anxious care; solicitude ; intenseness of de- 
sire Dryden. 

3, Fixed desire or attention ; seriousness ; as, the 
charge was maintained with a show of gravity and 
earnestness. 

EARN’/FUL, (ern/ful,) a. Full of anatoty. [Wot used.] 

EARN‘ING, (ern/ing,) ppr. Meriting by services; 
gaining by labor or performance. 

EARN/ING, (ern/ing,) z.; pl. Earnixcs. That which 
is earned ; that which is gained or merited by labor, 
services, or performances; wages; reward, The 
folly of young men is to spend their earnings in dis- 
slpation or extravagance. It is wise fur the poor to 
invest their earnings in a productive fund. 

EARSH, (ersh,) 2. [See Ear, to plow.] A plowed 
field. [Wot in use. May. 
EARTH, (erth,) 2. [Sax. card, eorth, yrth; D. aarde; 
G. orde; Sw. tord, jord; Dan. tord; Scot. erd, yerd, 
yorth; Turk. jerda; Tartaric, yirda, It coincides with 


- Ee 
the Hob. pow. The Ar. (yd 2 |S aradh, from which 


the Arabic and Hebrew words corresponding to the 
Teutonic above, aro dorived, signifies to eat, gnaw, 
or corrude as a worm, or the teredo. It is obvious, 
then, that the primary senso of earth is fine particles, 
like mold, The verb may be from psn, to break or 
bruise. The Ch. and Syr. NY XN, earth, may be con- 
tracted from the same word. See Corrope.] 

1, Earth, in its primary sense, signifies the particles 
which compose the ate 4) the globe, but more partic- 
ularly, the particles which form the fine mold on the 
surface of tho globe ; or it denotes any indefinite mass 
or portion of that matter. We throw up earth witha 
spade or plow ; we fill a pit or ditch with earth; we 
form a rampart with earth, This substancg being 
considered, by ancient philosophers, as simple, was 
called an element; and, in popular languago, we still 
hear of the four elements, frre, air, oarth, and water. 

2. In chemistry, the term earth was, till lately, em- 
ployed to denote a supposed simple elemontary body 
or substance, defined to be tasteless, inodorous, un- 
inflammablo, and infuxible. But it has also been 
applied to substanevs which havo a vory sonsiblo al- 
Kuline taste, as Ime. The primitive earths have 
been reckoned ten In number; of which five are 
considerod oarths propor, namoly, alumina, glucina, 

tria, zirconia, and thorina; fuur possess decided al- 

aline propertios, namely, baryta, strontia, lime or 
calcia, and magnesia: and ono, silica, is regarded as 
an acid, and hen called silicic acid. Recent experi- 
ments prove that all of them,-excopt silica, are com- 

pounds of oxygen with metallic basos, 
Davy. Silliman, Phillips. Ore. 

3. The terraqueous globe which we inhabit. The 
earth ts nearly sphorical, but a little flatted at the 
poles, and hence its figure is callod an oblate ephoroid. 
It is ono of the primary planets, revolving round the 
sun in an orbit which is benreod thoxe of Vonus and 
Mars. I{t ts nearly eight thousand milos In diameter, 
and twonty-five thousand miles in clrcumference. 
Its mean distance from the sun is about ninety-five 
milhons of milos, and its annual revolution consti- 
tutos the year of 305 days, 5 hours, and nearly 49 
minutes, 

4. The world, as opposed to other ssenes of Sears 


ce 
5. The habitants of the globe. 
The whole earth was of one language. — Gen. Zi, 
6. Dry jand, opposed to the soa, 
God called the dry land earth. — Gen. 1. 
7 Country ; rogjon ; a distinct part of the globe, 
Dryden. 


© 


In this sense, land or soil is more generally used. 
In Scripture, earth is used for a part of the world. 
Ezra i, 2. 
8 The ground ; the surface of the earth. He fell 
to the earth, The ark was lifted above the earth. 
In the socond month — was the earth dried, —Gen., vill. 


9. In Scripture, things on the carth are carnal, sen- 
sual, teraporary things; opposed to heavenly, spirit- 
ual, or divine things ~ 

10. Figuratively, alow condition. Rev. xi 


11. [from ear, Sax. erian, L. aro, to plow.] The 
act of turning upthe ground in tillage [JVot used.] 
Tugser 


EAS 
The fox ia earthed, Drysten, 
2. To cover with earth or mold. Evelyn, 


EARTH, ». % Toretire under ground; to burrow. 
Here foxes earthed. 
EARTH’-BAG, 2. A bag filled with earth, used for de- 
fense in war. 
EARTH’-BANK, 2. A bank or mound of earth. 
EAETH’-BOARD, (erth’bord,) n. Tho board of a plow 
that turns over the earth 3 the mold-board. . 
EARTH’BORN, a. Born of the earth; terrigenous 
mpetoging originally from the earth; as, the fab 
2 hly ; terrestrial, ‘ [earth-born giants, 
All eart-born cares aro wrong. Goldsmith. 
EARTH!-BOUND, «a. Fastened by tho pressure of the 
earth. Shak, 
EARTH’-BRED, a. Low; abject; groveling. 
EARTH’-€RE-AT’ED, a. Formed of earth. Young. 
EARTH’ED, (erthd,) pp. Hid in fhe earth. 
EARTH/EN, (erth’n,) a Made of earth; made of 
clay ; as, an earthen vessel ; earthen ware. 
EARTH/EN-WABE, ». Ware mado of earth ; crocke 
ery. It is less hard than stone-ware, 
EARTH’-FED, a. Low; abject. B. Janson. 
EARTH’-FLAX, n. Amianth; a fibrous, flexile, olas- 
tic mimeral substance, consisting of short interwoven, 
or Jong parallel filaments. Encyc. 
EARTH'I-NESS, x. The quality of being earthy, or 
of containing earth; grossness. Johnson. 
EARTH/ING, (erth/ing,) ppr- Hiding in the earth. 
EARTH’LI-NESS, », [from earthly.] The quality of. 
being earthly ; grogsness. 
2. Worldliness; strong attachment to wowldly 


things. 

EARTH’LING, », An inhabitant of the earth; o 
‘mortal ; a frail creature. Drummond. 
EARTH(LY, a. Pertaining to the earth, or to this worlds 

Our earthly house of this tabernacle. — 2 Cor. ¥. 
2. Not heavenly ; vile; mean. 


This earthly load 
Of death called life. 


Milton, 
3. Belonging to our present state; as, earthly Ube 
loca z earthly residence, ~ . 


elonging to the earth or world; carnalé Vile; 
as opposed to spiritual or heavenly. 4 
Whose glory Js in their shame, who mind earthly things, 


5. Corporeal ; not mental. Spenser. 
6. Any thing on earth. 
What earthly benefit can be the results Pope. 


EARTH’/LY-MIND/ED, a, Having a mind devoted 
to earthly things. 

EARTH’/LY-MIND’/ED-NESS, n. Grossncss; seme 
suality ; extreme devotedness to earthly objects, 


Gregory. 
EARTH’-NUT, 2. The popular name of a tena 
knob, the size of a cherry,,which is black without 
and white within, and is a part of the root of the 
Carum Bulbocastanum. De Cand. 
2. The seed-vessel and seed of the Arachis hy- 
gma, a leguminous plant, called also peanut. It 
jes upon, or js buried in the earth, whero it ripens. 
EARTHQUAKE, n. A shaking, trembling, or con: 
cussion of the earth; sometimes a slight tremor; at 
othor times a violent shaking or convulsion; at oth- 
er times a rocking or heaving of the carth, Earth- 
quakes are usually preceded by a rattling cound in 
the alr, or by a subterraneous rumbling noise. Honce 
the name carthdtn soem given to an earthquake, 
EARTH’-SHAK-ING, a. Shaking the carth; having 
power to shake the earth. Hilton. 
EARTH-WAN/DEB-ING, a. Roving over the earth. 
EARTH’-WOBRK, (erth’wurk,) =. In engineering, a 
torm appliod to cuttings, embankments, &c. 
EARTH’-WOEM, (erth’/wurm,) x. The dew worm, & 
species of lumbricus; a worm that lves under 
ground. Encyc. 

3. A mean, sordid wretch. 

EARTH’Y, a. -Consisting of earth ; as, earthy matter, 

2. Resombling earth ; as, an carthy taste or smell, 

3. Partaking of earth; terrene. Hilton. 

4, Inhabiting the earth; terrestrial; as, varthy 
spirits. den. 

5. Relating to earth; as, an earthy sign. den, 

6. Gross; not refined ; as, an earthy conceit. Shak. 

7. Earthy fracture, in mineralogy, is when the 
fracture of a mineral is rough, with minute cleva- 
tions and depressions, Cleaveland. 

EASE, (@ze,) xn. [Fr. aise; Arm. aez; W. hawz; Corn, 
hedh; Sax. oth or eath, easy ; L. otium; It. agio; Ir. 
easgaidh, | ‘ 

1. Rest; an undisturbed state. Applied to the body, 
freedom from pain, disturbance, excitement, or an- 
noyance. He sits athis ease. He takes his ease, 

2 Applied to the mind, a quiet etate; tranquillity ; 
freedom from pain, concern, anxiety, solicitude, or 
any thing that frets or ruffles the mind. see 

His soul shall dwell at ezee. — Ps, xxv. * 
Woe to thom that are at ease in Ziog, «» Amos vi, 


3. Rest from labor. a 


FATE, FAB, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—P{NE, MARINE, BYRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK+—= 


EAS. 


3 : 

Que man will perform this service with ease. 

thor writes with ease. 

5. Freedum from stiffness, harshness, forced ex- 
pressions, or unnatural arrangement ; as, the ease of 
style. ls OR ; : : 

6. Freedom from constraint .or formality; unaf- 
fectedness ; as, ease of behavior. - ; 

At case; in an undisturbed state ; free from pain or 
anxiety. : : : 

@ASE, v.t, To free from pain, or any disquiet or an- 
noyance, as the body ; to relieve ; to give rest to; as, 
the medicine has eased the patient. 

2. To free from anxiety, care, or disturbance, es 
the mind ; as, the late news has eased my mind. 

3. To remove a burden from, either of body or 
mind ; to relieve; with of. Kase me of this load; 
ease them of their burdens. y 

4. To mitigate ; to alleviate ; to assuage; to abate 
or remove in part any burden, pain, grief, anxiety, or 
disturbance, 

Ease thou somewhat the grievous servitude of thy father, —2 

Chron, x. ‘ f 


5. To quiet; to allay ; todestroy ; as, to ease pain. 
To ease off, ot ease away, in seamen’s language, is to 
M 2 rope gradually. ! 

To ease a ship, is to put the helm hard a-lee, or reg- 
Uiate the sail, to prevent her, pitching, when close- 
hauled... : : Totten. 
AS/ED, (ézd,) pp. Freed from pain ; alleviated. 
ASE/FY ,@. Quiet ; peaceful; fit forrest. Shak. « 
ASE/FUL-LY, adv, With ease or quiet. Sherwood. 

#ASE/FUL-NESS, nr. State of being easeful. 
EAS/EL,n. The frame on which painters place their 
canvas. . - ; A 

Easel-pieces, among painters, are the smaller pieces, 
either portraits or landscapes, which are painted on 
the easel, as distinguished. from those which are 
drawn on wails, ceilings, &c, ~Ercyc. Chalmers. 

€ASE'LESS, a. ~ Wanting ease. itr 
@ASE/MENT, 2. Convenience; accommodation; 
that which gives ease, relief, or assistance. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and some other ease 

ments, s , Swift. 


‘2. In law, any privilege or convenience which one 
mian has of another, either by prescription or charter, 
without profit ; as a way through his land, &c.. 

Encyc. ‘Cowel. « 

GASLLY, adv. [from easy.] Without difficulty or 

labor ; without great exertion, or sacrifice of la- 

Sor or expense; as, this task may be easily per- 

formed ; that event might have been easily fureseen. 

2. Without pain, anxiety, or disturbance ; in tran- 
quillity ; as, to pass life well and easily. Temple. 

3. Readily ; without the pain of reluctance. 

Not soon provoked, she easily forgives, Prior, 


4, Smoothly ; quietly; gently ; without tumult or 


5, Without violent shaking or jolting ; as, a car- 
; moves ne. ; 
AS'/L-NESS, zr. Freedom from difficulty ; ease. 


Easiness and difficulty are relative terms, Tillotson, 


2. Flexibility ; readjjgss to comply ; prompt com- 
Pliance; a yielding or disposition to yield without 
Opposition or reluctance. 

Give to him, ant he shall but laugh at your easiness, South. 


So we say, & man’s easiness of temper is remarka- 


3. Freedom from stiffness, constraint, effort, or 

- formality ; applied to manners, or to the style of writing. 
5 SCOTATRON. 
4. Rest ; tranquillity ; ease ; freedom from pain. 


' . . 

5. Freedom from shaking or jolting, as of a mov- 
‘ng vehicle. | ck ak 
' 6. Softness ; as, the easiness of a seat. 

RAS'ING, .éz'ing,) ppr. Relieving; mitigating. 

AST, (Est,) xn. [Sax. cast; D cost, oosten; G. ost; 
Sw. ost, osten; Dan. dst, jsten; Fr. est. If the radi- 
cal sense coincides with that of the L. oriens, this 
word may belong to the root of heise, hoist.] 

1. The point in the heavens where the sun is seen 
to rise at the equinox, or. when it is im the equinoc- 
tial, or the corresponding point on the earth ; one of 
the four cardinal points. The eqst and the west are 
the points where a line at right angles to the meridian 
of a place intersects the horizon. But to persons 
under the equinoctial line, that line constitutes east 
and west. : 

2. The eastern parts of the earth ; the regions or 
countries which lie east of Europe, or other country. 
In this indefinite sense, the word is applied to Asia 
Minor, Syria, Chaldea, Persia, India, China, &c. 
We speak of the riches of the east, the diamonds and 
pearts of the east, the kings of the east, 

The with richeat han: 
eaniether Linge ariecie pond aed gold. - ven, 
@AST,¢. Toward the rising sun ; or toward the point 
where the sun rises, when in the equinoctial ; as, the 
were ; the east border; the east side; the cast 
- ind is a wind that blows from the east, : 


t 


ity ; freedom from difficulty or great ca EAS/TER, x. [Sax. easter; G. ostern; supposed to be 


EAT 


fram Eostre, the goddess of love, or Venus of the 
north, in honor of whom a festival was celebrated 
by our pagan ancestors, in April ; whence this month 
was called Eostermunath. Eoster is supposed, by 
Beda and others, to be the Asturte of the Sidonians. 
See Beda, Cluver, and the authurities cited by Clu- 
ver, and by Jamieson, under Paysyad. But query. 
A festival of the Christian church, observed in 
commemoration of our Savior’s resurrection, and oc- 
curring on Sunday, the third day after G Friday. 
It answers to the pascha or passover of the Hebrews, 
and most nations still give it this name, pascha, pask, 


paque, : 
EAS/TER-LING, 2. A native of some country east- 
ward of another. Fy Spenser. 
2. A speties of waterfowl. Johnson. 
EAS/TER-LY, a. Cuming from the eastward ; as, an 
easterly wind, F 
2. Situated toward the east; as, the easterly side 
of a lake or country. . ; 2 
3. Toward the east; as, to move in an easterly 
direction. : : 
4. Looking toward the east; as, an easterly ex- 


posure. ‘ 
EAS’TER-LY, adv, On the east; in the direction of 
* east. 5 
EAS’/TERN, a. (Sax. eastern.) 
1. Oriental; being or dwelling in the east; as, 
eastern kings ; eastern countries ; eastern nations. 
* Q, Situated toward the east ; on the east part ; as, 
the eastern side of a town or church; the eastern 


gate. “ 


east ; as, an eastern voyage. % 
EAST’WARD, adv. [east and ward.| Toward the 

east; in the direction of east from some point or 

aren New Haven lies eastward from New York., 

urn your eyes eastward. | : 

EAS’/Y, (éz'y,)a. [See Ease.] Quiet; being at rest; 
free from pain, disturbance, or annoyance. The pa- 
*ient has slept well and is easy. : 

2. Free from anxiety, care, solicitude, or peevish- 
hess ; quiet ; tranquil; as, an easy mind. 

3. Giving no pain or disturbance ; as, an casy pos- 
ture ; an easy carriage. t 

4. Not difficult; that gives or requires no great 
labor or exertion ; cs anions no great obstacles ; 
as, an easy task ; it is often more easy to resolve than 
to execute. 

Knowledge is easy to him that understandeth, — Prov. xiv. 


5. Not causing Sabor or difficulty. An easy ascent 
or slope, is a slope rising with a small! angle. 
6. Smooth ; not uneven; not rough or very hilly ; 

‘that may be traveled with ease ; as, an easy road. 

7. Gentle; moderate; not pressing; as, a ship 
under éasy sail. i s : 

8. Yielding with little or no resistance ; comply- 
ing; credulous. 

With such deceits he guinea their easy hearts. Dryden, 
9. Ready ; not unwilling; as, easy to forgive. 

: ae Dryden. 
10. Contented ; satisfied. Allow hired men wages 
that will inake them easy. + 

Il, Giving ease; freeing from labor, care, or the 
fatigue of business ; furnishing abundance without 
toil ; affluent; as, easy circumstances ; an easy for- 
tune. al . Rew: 

12. Not constrained ; not stiff or formal; as, easy 
miunners; an easy address; easy movements in 
dancing. a : 

13. Smooth ; 
style. . ' 

14, Not jotting or pitching; as, the horse has an 

gait; the motion of the ship is easy. 

15. Not heavy or burdensome. 

My yoke ia easy, and my burden light. — Matt. xl. 

BAT, v. t.; pret. Ate; pp. Eat or Eaten. [Sax. hitan, 
eatan. » and etan; Goth. itan; Dan, eder; Sw. 
Gta; dD. eeten, pp. yegeeten; G. essen, pp. gegessen ; 
Russ. ida, iado, the act of eating; L. edo, esse, esum ; 
Gr. cdw; W. ysu; Ir. ithim, itheadh; Sans.ada, The 
Dutch and German, with the prefix ge, form the pass. 
part. gegeeten, gegessen, which indicates that the 
original was geeten, gessen. Class Gd or Gs, in 
which there are several roots from which this word 
may be deduced. ich is from the same root.]} 

l. To bite or chew, and swallow, as food. Men 
eat flesh and vegetables. 

They shall make thee to eat grazs as oxen, — Dan. tv. 
| 2. To corrode ; to wear away; to separate parts 
of a thing gradually, as an animal by gnawing. We 
gay, @ cancer eats the fiesh. 

® To consume; to waste. 

Wea. goods increase, they are Increased that eaf them, — 

Ca 

4. To enjoy. ; : ; 

Buc ac my wn obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land. 

5. To consume ; to oppress. 

Who eat up my people as they est bread, — Ps, xiv 


flowing ; not harsh ; as, an easy 


3. Going toward the east, or in the direction of} RATH, a. Easy; and adv. 


EBO 


6. To feast. 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we shall die. —Is. xxii. 


fn Scripture, to eat the flesh of Christ, is to believe 
on him, and be nourisiied by faith. 

To eat one’s words, is to swallow back; to take 
back what has been uttered ; to retract. Hudibras, 
EAT, v.i. To take food; to foed ; to take a meal, or 

to board. | ; 
He did eat conunually at the king’s table. —2 Sam. fx. 
Why eased your master with publicans and sinners ? — Matt. fx, 
2. To take food ; to be maintained in food. 
3. To taste or relish ; as, it eats like the tenderest 
becf. ; Malcom. Willis. 
To eat, or to eat in or into, is to make way by cor- 
Trosion ; to gnaw ; to enter by gradually wearing or 
separating (he parts of a substance. cancer eats 
tnto thie flesh. : 
Their word will eat as doth a canker. — 2 Tim. & 
To eat out; to consume, 


Their word will eat out the vitals of religion, corrupt and do 
Anon. 


siroy it. 


EAT’A-BLE, @. That may be eaten; fit to be eaten; 
proper for food 3 esculent. 

EAT'A-BLE, n. Any thing that may be eaten ; that 
which is fit for food ; that which is used as food. 

EAT’AGE, n. Food for horses and cattle from the 

: aftermath, See Arter-raTace. 

EAT’EN, (ee’tn,) pp. Chewed and swallowed ; con- 
sumed ; corroded. , 


EAT’ER, x, One who eats; that which eats or cor- 
_ rodes ; a corrosive. eect 
easily. hae, 


EAT’ENG, ppr. Chewing and swallowing ; consum- 
ing ; corrodin 

EAT’ING, x. 

_ food. seals ; 

EAT/’ING-HOUSE, rx. A house where provisio#s are 
sold ready dressed. 

EAU DE CO-LOGNE', (6! de-ko-line!,) n. A perfumeq 
spirit, originally pre dd at Cologne, 

EAU DE LUCE’, @ de-lase’,) x. A strong solution of 
ammonia, scented, and rendered milky by mastic 
and oil of amber. Brande. 

EAVES, (évz,) n. pl. (Sax. efese. In on the 


‘ine act of chewing and swallowing 


word has a plural ending, but not jn Saxon. 

The edge or djpwer border of the roof of a building, 
which overhangs the walls, and casts off the water 
that falls on the roof, ; 

EAVES'DROP, v. i. [eaves and drop.) To stand 
under the eaves or nearthe windows of a house, to 
listen and learn what is said within doors. Milton. 

2. Hence, figuratively, to watch for opportunities of 
hearing the private conversation of others, 

EAVES'DROP-PER, x. One who stands under the 
eaves, or near the window or door of a house, to 
listen and hear what is said within doors, whether 
from curiosity, or for the purpose of tattling and mak- 
ing mischief. ‘ } Shak. 

2, Hence, figuratively, one who watches for an op- 
portunity of hearing the private conversation of 
others, . 

EAVES/DROP-PING, n, The act of watching for 
an opportunity to hear the private conversation of 


others. 
Sax. ebbe, ebba; G. and D, ebbe; Dan. id.; 
Sw. ebb. 
1. The reflux of the tide; the return of tide-water 
toward the sea; opposed to flood, or flowing. 
2. Decline; decay; a falling from a better to a 
worse state ; as, the edd of life ; the ebb of prosperity. 
EBB, v. i. [Sax. ebban; D. ebben; W. eb, to go from.} 
1. To flow back ; to return, as the water of a tide 
toward the ocean ; opposed to flow. The tide ebbs 
and flows twice in twenty-four hours. 


2. To decay; to decline; to return or fall back 
froin a better to a worse state. Shak, Halifax. 


EBB/ING, ppr. Flowing back ; declining ; decaying. 

ERB/ING, x. The refiux of the tide. 

EBB/TIDE, n.: ‘The reflux of tide-water ; the retiring 
tide. ; 

E/BI-O-NITE, 2. A term applied to those Jewish 
Christians, in the first ages of the church, who com- 

“bined Judaism with Christianity, rejected much-of 
the New Testament, and were accounted heretics by 
the Christian fathers, I. Murdock, 

EB/ON, a, [See Esony.] Consisting of ebony ; like 
ebony: black. | “° F 

EB/ON-IZE, v.t. [See Esony.} To make black or 
tawny; to tinge with the color of ebony ; as, to ebon- 
ize the fairest complexion. , _ Walsh, 

EB/ON-IZ-ED, pp. Tinged with the color of ebony. 

EB‘/ON-Y, 2. [L. ebenus; Gr. efevos or eBedos ; Fr. 
ebene ; It. and Sp. ebano; D. ebbenhout ; G. ebenholz. 

1. The popular name of various species of differ- 
ent genera of plants. : 

2. A species of hard, heavy, and durable wood, 
from Madagascar and Ceylon, which affmits of a 
fine polish or gloss. The most usual color is biack, 
red, or green. The best is a jet black, free from 
veins and rind, very heavy, astringent, and of an 
acrid, pungent taste, On burning coals, it yields 
an agreeable perfume, and, when green, it readily 
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ECC. ECH 
takes fire from its ‘abundance of fat. It is wrought] EC-CLE-SI-AS/TI€, - 
into toys, and used for mosaic and inlaid work. Encyc. | E€-ELE-SI-AS'/TI€-AL, § from exxAnora, an assem- 


EB/ON ¥-TREE, ». The popular name of a plant, 

—the Anthyllis Cretica, which grows in Crete. 

E-BRA€’/TE-ATE, a. [e priy. and bractea.] 

In botany, without a bractea. F Martyn, 

'E-BRI'E-TY, n. i ebrietas, from ebrius, intoxicated. 
Jt appears by the Spanish embriagar, and the It. 
imbriacarsi, that ebrius is contracted by the Joss of a 

alatal; and hence jt is obvious that this word is 
rom the Gr. Bpexw, to moisten, to drench. So 
drunk is from the root .of drench], oe . 

Drunkenness ; intoxication by spirituous liquors. 

' ‘ Brown. 

E-BRIL/LADE, n. [Fr.] A check given to a horse, 
by a sudden jerk of one rein, when he refuses to 

E-BRI-OS'J-TY, x. ‘[L. ebriositas.] [turn. 

Habitual drunkenness. Brown. 

E-BUL/LIEN-CY, (e-bul’yen-sy,) » [See Esuxut- 
z1on.] A boiling over. Cudworth. 

E-BUL/LIENT, a. Boiling over, as a liquor. Young. 

EB-UL-LI'/TION, (eb-ul-lish’un,) n. [L._ ebullino, 
from ebullio, bullio, Eng. to boil, which see.} 

1. The operation of boiling; the. agitation of a 
liquor by heat, which throws it up in bubbles; or, 
more properly, the. agitation produced ina fluid b 
the escape of a portion of it, converted into an aéri- 
form state by heat. Ebullition is produced by the 
heat of fire directly applied, or by the heat or caloric 
evolved by any substance in mixture. Thus, in slak- 
ing lime, the caloric set at liberty by the absorption 
of water, produces ebullition. 

2, Effervescence, which is occasioned by fermenta- 
tion, or by any other process which causes the ex- 
trication of an aériform fluid, as in the mixture of an 
acid with a carbonated alkali. 

E-BUR‘NE-AN, a. [L. eburneus, from ebur, ivory.] 

Made of ivory. 

(B-CAU'DATE, a. [e priv. and L. cauda, a tail.] 

n botany, Without a tail or spur. 

EC’BA-SIS, 7. [Gr.] In rhetoric, a figure in which 
the orator treats of things according to their events 
and consequences. 

E€-BAT’I€, a. [Gr. ex; out, and Barvw, to go.) In 

mmar, denoting a mere result or consequence, as 
istinguished from telic, which denotes intention or 
purpose. Thus the phrase iva tAjowOn, if ren- 
Gered “so that it was fulfilled,” is ecbatic ; if ren- 
dered ‘‘ in order that it might be,” &c., is telic. 
J. W. Gibbs. 

Ee'BO-LE, 2. [Gr.] In raetoric,a digression in which 
a person is introduced speaking his own words. 

Shei >”. (Gr. exxadew, to call out, and 
Bios, life. eae 

A contrivance for hatching eggs by artificial heat. 

EC'CE HO'MO, n, [L.; behold the man.) In paini- 
ing, & name given to any picture which represents. 
the Savior given up to the people by Pilate. 

EC€-CEN’TRI€, a. [L. cccentricus; ex, from, and 

#C-CEN’TRI€-AL, | centrum, center.) 

1. Deviating or departing from the center, 

2. In geometry, not having the same center; a 
term applied to circies and spheres which, though 
contained in some measure within each other, yet 
have not the same center; in opposition to concen- 
tric, having a common center. Barlow. 

3. Not terminating in the same point, nor directed 
by the same principle. Bacon. 

4, Deviating from stated methods, usual practice 
or established forms or iaws ; irregular ; anomatoua; 
departing from the usual course; as, eccentric con- 
“duct ; eccentric virtue ; an eccentric genius. 

EC-CEN'TRI€, n A circle not having the same cen- 
ter as another, Bacon, 

2, That which is irregular or anomalous. Hammond, 

EC-CEN’TRIE€, n. A wheel or disc, 

EC-CEN/TRIC-WHEEL, having its axis placed 
out of the center, and used for obtaining a recipro- 
cating or alternate motion froma circular one, or vice 
vers. 

'EC-CEN’TRIC-AL-LY, ado. 
an eccentric manner. 

@E-CEN-THIC'I-TY, 2. Deviation from a center. 

2. The stute of having a center different from that 
of another circle, Johnson. — 

3. In astronomy, the distance of the center of a 
planet’s orbit from the center of the sun; that is, 

«the distance between the center of an ellipse and its 
focus. Barlow. 

4. Departure or deviation from that which is sta- 
ted, regular, or usual ; a3, the eccentricity of a man’s’ 
oe or tesa s on. 

, Excursions from the proper sphere. Wotton. 

BC'CE SIGNUM, {L.] See the sign, evidence, or 


Be-eHY-MOsIS nm. [Gr. exxupwors. 
In. medicine, an appearance ‘of livi 


With eccentricity ; in 


: spots on.the 
* skin, occasioned by extravasated blood. - Wiseman. 
miners eee (ek-klé'ze-drk,) n, [Gr. exxAqoca 
and apxn. 
.. A ruler of the church. . 
LE-SI-AS'/TES, (ek-kle-ze-as'tz,) a. [Gr. ex- 


aAncractns, & preacher. 
A-canonical book of the Old Testament, 


bly or meeting, whence a church, from exxadew, to 
call forth or convoke ; ex and «ude, to call.) 
Pertaining or relating to the church; as, ecclesias- 
tical discipline or government; ecclesiastical affairs, 
history, or polity ; ecclesiastical courts. ‘i 
Ecclesiastical state, is the body of the clergy. 
Ecclesiastical States; the territory subject to the 
pope of Rome as its temporal-ruler. 3 
Eccrssrax was used by Milton, but is obsolete.] 
E€-CLE-SI-AS/TI€, x. A person in orders, or conse- 
crated to the service of the church and the ministry 
of religion. . 
E€-€LE-SI-AS’/TI€-AL-LY, adv. 
cal manner, : 
E€-€LE-S!1-AS’/TI-€US, x. A book of the Apocrypha. 
E€-€LE-S1-O-LOG/I€-AL, a, Belonging to ecclesi- 


ology. , 
E€-€LE-SI-OL’O-GIST, n, One versed in ecclesi- 


ology. é 
E€-€LE-SI-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. exxAnota and Aoyos.] 
The science of church building and decoration, 
E€-€0-PROT'I€, a. (Gr. ex, ez, out or from, and 
kxompus, stercus.|_ . 4 4%: 

Having the quality of promoting alvine discharges ; 
laxative ; loosening; gently cathartic. Coze. Encyc. 

E€-€0-PROT'1€, zn. A medicine which purges gen- 
tly, or which tends to ‘promote evacuations by stool ; 
a mild cathartic. .Coze.. Encyc. 

ECH’E-LON, (esh’e-lon,) 2. [Fr.; from echellé, a 
ladder, a scale. ‘ E 

In military tactics, the position of an army in the 
form of steps, or with one division more advanced 
than another. Wellington. 

E €HID/NA, x. A genus of ant-eaters, found in New 
Holland. They are monotrematous edentate mam: 
mals, nearly allied to the duck-billed animal, or or- 
nitho hus. 

H/IN-ATE, * 

Sees A-TED, [L. echinus, a hedgehog.] | 

Set with prickles; prickly, like a hedgehog ; hav- 
ing sharp points ; bristled ; as, an e¢hinated pericarp. 
; Martyn, 
Echinated, pyrites, in mineralogy, Woodward, 

E-CHIN’I-DAN, 7. A radiate animal, a species of 

the family of the Echini, [See Ecuinus, No. 2.] 
: Buckland, 


E€H'IN-ITE, (ek’in-ite,) x. [See Ecurxus.] A fos- 
sil found in chalk pits, called centronia; a petrified 
shell set with prickles or points; a calcareous petri- 
faction of the echinus or sea-hedgehog. Encyc. Ure. 

peel arto n. [Gr. extvos, hedgehog, and 

eppa, skin, 

A radiate ee having an opaque, leathery, or 
crustaceous skin, with tubercles, or even spines, as 
the star-fish, or sea-urchin, 

E€H-!'NUS, 2. ; pl. Ecutnt. 

1A hedgehog. : 

2. A term applied to animals of the sub-kingdom 
Radiata, having nearly the form of a sphere much 
flattened on the lower side ; they consist externally 
of a firm shell or crust which is set on every side 
with movable spines. There are many species, 
some of which are eatable. The shells without the 
spines are often called sea-eggs. Dana. 


In an ecclesiasti- 


ta. 


ir 
[L., from Gr. exivos.] 


3. With botanists, a prickly head or top of a plant; |. 


an echinated pericarp. 

4. In architecture, a member or ornament near the 
bottom of Lonic, Corinthian, or Composite capitals, 
so named. from its roughness, resembling, in some 
measure, the spiny coat of a hedgehog ; the 6volo or 
quarter-round. Johason. Encyc. 

E€H’O, (ek’o,) n. [L. echo; Gr. nyw, from_ 7x05, 
sound, nxew, to sound.] 

1. Asound reflected or reverberated from a solid 
body ; sound returned } repercussion of sound ; as, 
an echo froma distant hill. 

The sound must seem an echo to the seuse. Pope. 

2. In fubuloas history,a nymph, the daughter of 
the Air and Tellus, who pined into a sound, for love 
of Narcissus. Lempriere. Johnson. 

3. In architecture,a vault or arch for producing an 
echo. rande. 

E€H'O, v.i. . To resound ; to reflect sound. The hall 
echoed with acclamations. ‘ 

2. To be sounded back ; as, echoing noise. 

Bi 


E€H’O, v.t. To reverberate or send back sound ; to 
return what has been uttered. ’ 
Those peals are echoed by the Trojan throng, Dryden, 
E€H’O-ED, (ek/dde,) pp. Reverberated, as sound. 
B€H/O-ING, ppr. or a. ‘Sending back sound; as, 
echoing hills. 


‘ECH'O- pekioies) a, Without echo. 
E-CHOM/E-TER, x. [Gr. 7x05, sound, and perpov, 
measure. ] 


Among musicians, a scale or rule, with several 
lines thereon, serving to measure the duration of 
sounds, and to find their intervals and ratios. Brande. 

E-CHOM'E-TRY, nm. The art or act of measuring 
the duration of sounds. 

2. The art of constructing vaults to produce echoes. 


ECO 


a.-{L.; Gr. exxAjocascxos, | E-GLAIR/CISE, (-siz,)v. t. [Fr. eclaircir, from clair, 


clear, See Ciear.] é p 

~ ‘T'o make clear; to explain ; to clear up what is 

not understood or misunderstood. , 
E-€LAIR’CIS-ED, (-sizd,) pp. Explained ; made clear. 
E-€LAIR/CISSE-MENT, (ek-klar’sis-mang,) n, [Fr.]} 

Explanation ; the clearing up of any thing not 

before understood. . Clarendon, 
E€-LAMP'SY, n. [Gr. exdauirg, a shining; sxAauTw, 

to shine.] ; 

A flashing of light, a symptom of epilepsy. Hence, 
epilepsy itself. Med, Repos. 
E-€LAT’, (e-kla’,) n. [Fr. The word signifies a 

bursting fourth, a crack, and brightness, splendor ; 

eclater, to split, to crack, to break forth, to shines 

1, Primarily, a burst of applause; acclamation. 
Hence, applause ; approbation; renown. ~ 
2. Splendor; show ; pomp. Pope, 

E€-LE€’TI€, a. [Gr exdcxrixos; ef and Acyw, to 
choose. ] ib fr #2 

Selecting ; chuosing;an epithet given to certain 
philosophers of antiquity, who did not attach them- 
selves to any particular sect, but selected from 
the opinions and- principles of each what the 
thought solid and good. Hence we say, an eclectic 
philosopher ; the eclectic sect. Encyc, 
EC€-LEC’TIE€, nz. A philosopher who selected from 

the various systems such opinions and principles as 

he judged to be sound and rational. | 

' 2. A Christian who adhered to the doctrines of 

the Eclectics. Also, one of a sect of physicians. 
E€-LE€’/TI€-AL-LY, adv. By way of choosing or 

selecting in the manner of the eglectical pilose 


‘E€-LE€’TI-CISM, n. The act or practice of selects 
ing from different systems. - 

2. The doctrine of the Eclectics. 
E€-LEGM’, (ek-lem’,) n. [Gr. ex and Agrxw.} 

A medicine made by the incorporation of oils with 
eirups.. Quincy. 
E-€LIP-SA/RE-ON, n. An instrument for explaining 

the phenomena of eclipses. 
E-€LIPSE’, (e-klips’,) n. [L. eclipsis; Gr. tle 


f 


defect, from exAerrw, to fail, ef and AeErw, to leave. 

1. Literally, a defect or failure ; hence, in astri 
my, an interception or obscuration of the light of thé 
sun, moon, or other luminous body. Aa eclipse of 
the sun is caused by the intervention of the moon, 
which totally or partially hides the sun’s disc ; 4 
eclipse of the moon is occasioned by the shadow of 
the earth, which falls on it, and obscures it in whole 
or in part, but does not entirely conceal it. 

2. Darkness ; obscuration. We say, his glory has 
suffered an eclipse. = 


All the posterity of our firat nts suffered a perpetual ecii; 
EK vitnial | life. _< Palsgh 


E-€LIPSE’, (e-klips’,) v. t. To hide a Juminous body 
in whole or in part, and intercept its rays; as, to 
eclipse the sun or a star. : 

2. To obscure ; to darken, by intercepting the r-ys 
of light which render luminous; as, to eclizs. ‘a¢ 
moon. ; 

3. To cloud ; to darken; to obscure; as, to eclipoe 
the glory of a hero. Hence, ; 


4. To disgrace. WMiltons 
5. To extinguish. 
Born to eclipse thy life. _ Shak, 
E-CLIPSE’, (e-klips’,) v. % To suffer an eclipse. 
: Milton. 


E-€LIPS/ED, (e-klipst’,) pp. Concealed ; darkened y 
obscured ; disgraced. oe 
E-€LIPS/ING, ppr. Concealing; obscuring; darken- 
ing ; clouding. 
E-CLIP'TIE€, n. [Gr. exdcertriKxos, from exacimw, to 
fail or be defective ; L. eclipticus, linea ecliptica, the 
ecliptic line, or line in which eclipses are eaneres) 
1, A great circle of the sphere, supposed to be 
drawn through the middle of the zodiac, making an 
angle with the equinoctial of about 23° 28’, which is 
the sun’s greatest declination. The ecliptic is the 
apparent path of the sun ; but as, in reality, it is tae 
earth which-maves, the ecliptic is the path or way 
among the fixed stars which the earth, in its orbit, 
appears to describe to an eye placed in the an ' 
ow. 
2. In geography, a great circle on the terrestrial 
globe, answering to and falling within the plane of 
the celestial ecliptic. Barlow. 
Pertaining to or described by the 
ecliptic. Blackmor. 


2, Suffering an eclipse. Herbert. 
E€’/LOGUE, (ek’log,) a. [Gr. exdoyn, choice ; exAryw, 
id eae a ioce. In ral 
i , a select pi poetry, a pastoral com- 
[ed nl 5 which shepherds are introduced convers- 
ng with each other ; as, the eclo, of Virgil ; or it 
is a little elegant composition, in a simple, nataral 
style and manner. An eclogue differs from an fe 
in being appropriated to pieces in which shephe 
are introduced. Encyc, 
E-CO-NOM'I€, ° {¢ [See Economy.] Fora 
_ Concerns ; as, the economic art. ¢ 


-CLIP'TIE, a. 


| E-€O-NOM'I1€-. . to the regulation of house’ 
i Davies, 
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2. Managing domestic or public pecuniary concerns 
‘with frugality ; as, an ecoromical housekeeper ; an 
ical minister or administration. 
3. Frugal ; regulated by frugality ; not wasteful or 
extravagant ; as, an economical use of money. 
E-€O-NOM'I€-AL-LY, adv. With economy; with 


‘frugality. | 
S-€0-NOM'I€S, 2. The science of household affairs. 
E-CON‘O-MIST, n. One who manages domestic or 
other concerns with frugality ; one who expends 
money, time, or labor, judiciously, and without waste. 
2. Gus who is conversant with political economy ; 

the writer of a treatise on political economy. - 
E-€0ON’O-MIZE, v. i To manage pecuniary concerns 
with frugality ; to make a prudent use of money, or 
of the means of saving or acquiring property. It is 
our duty to economize in the use of public money, as 
well as of our own. * 
E-CON’O-MIZE, v.t. To use with prudence; to ex- 
pend with frugatity ; as, to economize one’s income. 

To manage and economize the use of circulating Wg 


‘alsh. 
E-€ON’O-MIZ-ED, pp. Used with frugality. 
¥-CON’O-MIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Using with frugality. 
E-CON’/O-MY, 2. [L. economia ; Gr. otxovopta; dtxos, 
house, and vowos, law, rule.) 
1. Primarily, the management, regulation, and gov- 
ernment of a family, or the concerns of a household 
K Taylor. 
©&. The management of pecuniary concerns, or the 
e diture of money. Hence, 

A frugal and judicious use of money ; that man- 
agement which expends moncy to atlvantage, and 
facurs no waste ; frugality im the necessary expendi- 
fure of money. It differs from Laan which “im 
@lies an improper saving of éxpense. Mcotomy in- 
eludes alse a prudent management of all the means 


by whic’ property is saved or accumulated ;.a judi- 
$ appticaion of time, of labor, and.of the instru- 
@ents of labor. 


4 The disposition or arrangemont of any work ; as 
‘Phe economy of a pee. Dryden, B. Jonson. 


75 A rules, regulations, rites, and gere- 
ponies ; as, the Jewish ecozomy. 
Whe Jews already had a Sabbath, which, as citizens jects 
Of that economy, they were obliged to keep, and ee 
ley. 


6, The regular jons of nature in the genera- 
44 n, nutrition, and preservation of animals or plants ; 
i, animal economy; vegetable economy. ' 

Y. Distribution or due order of things. Blackmore. 

{}. Judicious and frogal management of public af- 
fairs ; as, political economy. 

9. Bystem of Saale tiga 3; general regulation and 
disposition of the 5 
any department of government. 

EC’ HA-SIS, + {Gr.] An explicit dectaration. 
E€-PHO-N&’/SIS, x. [Gr.] An animated or passi 
ate exclamation. : ; 
E€-PHRAC'TIC, a [Gr. ex and poarrw.) 
In medicine deobstruent ; attenuating. 
EC-PHRA€'TI€, ». A medicine which dissolves or 
attenuates viscid matter, and removes obstructions. 


Coxe. Quincy. 
Cece: (ek’sta-sid,) pp. or a. [Bee Ecstasy.] 
~ Sarapiured ; ravished ; transported ; delighted. 

Norris. 

EEe'STA-SY, n. (Gr. exoracis, from efiornac; ef and 
fornpt, to stand. 

1. Primarily, 2 fixed state; a trance; a state in 
which the mind is arrested and fixed, or, as we say, 
Tost ; a state in which the functions of the senses are 
suspended by the contemplation of some extraordina- 
ry or supernatural object. 

Whether what we call ecstasy be not dreaming with our eyes 

open, I leave to be examined. Locke, 

2. <Excessive joy ; rapture ; a degree of delight that 
arrests the whole mind; as, a pleasing ecstasy; the 
tee | of love; joy may rise to ecstasy. 

3. Enthusiasm ; éxcessive elevation and absorption 
of mind ; extreme delight. 


He on the tender 


on- 


Would at and he2rken even to ecstasy. * Milton, 
4, Excessive grief or anxiety. [ot used.] Shak. 
5. Madness; distraction. [JVot used.) Shak. 


6. In medicine, a species of catalepsy, when the 
erson remembers, after the paroxysim is over, the 
eas he had during the fit. , Encye. 
E€’STA-SY, vc. ¢. To fill with rapture or enthusiasm. 
E€-STAT' té, { a, Arresting the mind ; suspend- 
E€-STAT'I€-AL,} ing the senses; entrancing. 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit. Mitton. 
2. Rapturous ; transporting ; ravishing ; delightful 
beyond measure ; as, ecstatic bliss or joy. 
Tending to external objects. [Wot used.] 
: Norris. 
E€-STAT'IC-AL-LY,ado. Rapturously ; ravishingly. 
Ee’TA-SIS, xn. [Gr., from exrecva.] 
- . In rhetoric, the lengthening of a syllable from short 
£6: THLIP'sIs, Gr.] A figure of prosod 
“ n . re > 
which a final m, aI scneetion vowel, is cut oft, 
fehen the next word begins with a vowel. 


E€-U-MEN'TE, 
E€-U-MEN’I€-AL, 


E€'U-RIE, 2 


ED'DER, z. 


ED'DER-ED, pp. 
ED’DER-ING, ppr. Binding or fastening by edder. 


EAD’ISH, 


ED'/DERS, 


rs of a state or nation, or of 


EDG 


E€'TY-PAL,a@ ({Infra.] Taken from the original. 
PENT IEE, n. [Gr exrvmos.] 


Ellis. 
co e 

2. In architecture, an object in relievo, or embossed. 
Swift. 


a. [Gr. otxovpevinns, from otcov- 
pevy, the habitable world. 
General ; universal ; as, an ecumenical coun 
[Fr-] A stable ; a covered place for 
horses. 


E-DA’CIOUS, a. [L. edaz, from edo, to eat.] 


Eating ; given to eating; greedy ; voracious, 


E-DA/CIOUS-LY, adv. Greedily. 
E-DAC'LTY, n. [L. edacitas, from edaz, edo, to eat.] 


Greediness ; voracity ; ravenousness ; rapacity. 
Bi 


’ aCOn. 
ED’DA, ». A book containing a system of Runic or 


Scandinavian mythology, with some account of the 
theology and philosophy of the northern nations of 
Europe. 
the people, and the second specimens of the poetry 
of the Scalds. It was composed by Snorro Sturieson, 
judge of Iceland from 1215 to 122. Mallet, 
(Qu. Sax. eder, a hedge.] 
4Ink , Such flexible wood as is worked into 
the top of hedge stakes, to bind them together. 
Mason. 


ED’'DER, v.¢.| To bind or make tight by edder; to 
fasten the to 


of hedge-stakes, by interweaving ed- 
England. 


der. R, 
Bound or made tight by edder. 
‘The latter pasture, or grass that comes 
after mowing ot reaping; called, also, 
Eacrass, Earsu, Etcr. 
JWVot used, I believe, in America.| = 
FD'DGOES,)n. <A name given to a variety of th 
Arum esculentum, an esculent root 
Mease. Encyc. 


ED/DISH, n. 


— Le 


ED/DY, n. [I find thia word in no other language. It 


is usually considered as a compound-of Sax. ed, back- 
ward, and ea, Water.] 


1. A current of waterrunning back, or in a direc- |. 


tion contrary tothe inain stream. Thus, a point of 
land, extending into a river, checks the water near 
the shore, and turns it back, or gives it a circular 
course. The word is applied, also, to the air or wind 
moving in a circular direction. 
2. A whirlpool; a current of water or aif in a cir- 
cular direction. 
And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 
ED’DY, v. i. To move circularly, or as an eddy. 
Pre aa uses it actively, to cause to move in an 
eddy. 
ED'DY, 2. Whirling ; moving circular! 
ED’DY-ING, 
ED/DY-WA’TER, nx. Among seamen, the water 
which, by some interruption in. its course, runs 
contrary to the direction of the tide or current. 
Totter. 
ED/DY-WIND, x. The wind returned or beat back 
from a sail, a mountain, or any thing that hinders its 
assage. Encye- 
'E-LITE, n. A variety of the mineral natrolite. 


: Dana. 
E-DEM’A-TOUS,} 4. [Gr. otdnpa, a tumor; ordew, 
E-DEM’A-TOSE,} to swell.} 
Swelling with a serous humor; dropsical. An 
edematous tumor is white, soft, and insenzible, 


Quiacy. 
E/DEN, (é/den,) n._ [Heb. Ch. 4), pleasure, delight.) 
The country and garden in which Adam and Eve 
were placed by God himself ; Paradise. 
E/DEN-IZ-ED, a. Admitted into Paradise. Davies, 
E-DEN-TA'TA, n. pl. In natural histury, an order of 
animals that are destitute of front teeth, as the arma- 
e eiey ana api catsl: Bel. 
=-DEN'TA 
E-DEN'TA-TED, { a, [L. edentatus, e and dens.} 

Destitute or deprived of teeth ; applied especially 

to the order 

E-DEN'TATE, 2. An animal having no fore teeth, 
as the armadillo and the sloth. 

E-DEN-TA/TION, n, A depriving of teeth. 

EDGE, (ej,) m. (Sax. ecg; Dan. eg; Sw.egg; G. exke, 
ege; L. acies, acus; Fr. aigu, whence aiguile, a nee- 

ie; Gr. uxns W. aug, awg, edge.) . 

1, In a general sense, the extreme border or point 
of any thing; as, the edge of the table; the edge of 
a none} the »geof cloth. It coincides nearly with 
border, brink, -ear,7n. It is i 'y applied to the 
sharp border, the ‘hin, cutting extremity of an in- 
strument ; a8, the edge of an ax, razor, knife, or 
scythe ; also, to the poin: of an instrument ; as, the 
edge of a sword. 

3. Figuratively, that w bica 1's or penetrates ; that 
which wounds or injures ; as, tae edge of er. 


3. A narrow part rising from a broader. 
Long one their ground over, and then plow & upon an 


jen, 
n 


MMoramer. 


The first part contains the mythology of |. 


EDGE,-(ej,) v. & 


ora. Moving Gircutusty: as an eddy..| 


EDI 


tenseness of desire ; fitness for action or operates ¢ 
as, the edge of appetite or hunger. 
Silence and solitude ort an edge on the genius, Dryden. 
5. Keenness ; sharpness ; acrimony. 
Abate the edge of traitors. Sak, 
To set the testh on edge; to cause a tingling or gras 
ting sensation in the teeth. Bacon. 


EDGE, (¢j,) v. & [W. hogi; Sux. egpian; Dan. egger-5 


© sharpen. 
To edge her chnimpion's oword, Drydén. 
2 To furnish with an edge. 
A sword edged with fin, Drydesx. 
3. To border ; to fringe. 
A tong descending train, 
With rubies edyed. Drydosa. 


4. To border ; to furnish with an ornamental bor 
der ; as, to edge a flower-bed with box. 

5. To sharpen ; to exasperate ; to embitter. 

By such reaponings, the simple were blinded, and the mabcious 

edged. Hayward, 

6. To incite ; to provoke ; to urge on ; to instigate > 
that is, to push on as with a sharp point ; to goad. 
Ardor or passion will edge a man forward, when as- 
guments fail. 

(This, by a strange mistake, has been sometimes 
written egg, frum the Sax. evgian, Dan. egger, to in- 
cite ; the writers not Knowing that this verb is from: 
the noun ecg, eg, an edge. The verb ought certain- 
ly to fullow the noun, and the popalar usr ix correct. 

7. To move sideways ; ta move by little and litue 5 
as, edge your chair along. 

To move sideways ; to move grady- 
ally. Edge along this way. 
2. To sail close to the wind. Dryden. 
To ede away, in satling, is to increase the distance 
gradually from the shure, vessel, or other ubject. 

To edge in with a coast or vessel, is to advance 
gradually, but not directly, toward it. Totten. 
EDG'ED, (ejd,) pp. Furnished with an edge or border. 

2. Incited ; instigated. 
3. a. Sharp; keen. 
EDGE'LESS, a Not sharp; blunt; obtuse; unfit to 
cut or penetrate ; as, an edgeless aword or weapon. 
Shak. 


EDGE'-RAIL, 2. A name given to the ordinary irom 
rail of a railway, on the upper surface or edge of 
which, (so called from its narrowness,) the wheele 
of the cars move. Brande | 

EDGE’TOOL, x. An instrument having a sharp edge 
applied particularly to the coarser -kinds of cuing 
instruments, as axes, chisela, 4c. Hebert. 

EDGE’WIiSE, (ej'wize,) adv. [edge and wise.] With 
the edge turned forward, or toward a particular point 5 
in the direction of the edge. é 

2. Sideways; with the side foremost. 

cores ket ppr. Giving an edge; furnishing with an 
edge. 

2. Inciting; urging on; goading ; stimulating ; in- 
3. Moving gradually or sideways, [stigating, 
4. Furnixhing with a border. ai he 

EDG'ING, x. That which is added on the border, or 
which forms the edge, as lace, fringe, trimming, add 
ed to a garmetit for ornament. 

Bordered with a rosy edging, 
2. A narrow lace.” 
3. In gardening, a row of small 
the border of a bed; as, an oat oO 


Dryden, 


lants set along~ 
box, Encyc, 
ED'I-BLE, a. [from L. edo, to eat. 

Eatable ; fit to be eaten as food ; esculent. Sqing- 
flesh is not edible. Bacon, 
E/DICT, nr. [L. edictum, from edico, to utter or pro-- 

claim ; e and dico, w speak. } y 

That which is uttered or proclaimed by authority 
as arule of action; an order issued by a prince to 
his subjects, as a rule or law requiring obedience; & 
proclamation of command or prohibition. An edict 
is en order or ordinance of a sovereign prince, in- 
tended as a permanent law, or to erect a hew office, 
to establish new duties, or other temporary regula- 
tion ; 23, the edicts of the Roman emp-rors ; the edicta 
of the French monarch. 

The edict of Nantes, was an edict issued by Henry 
IV. of France, in 1598, giving his Protestant subjec 
the free exercise of their religion. The revocation = 
this edict, by Louls XIV., about a century after, ted 
to a cruel persecution, which drove most of the Prot— 
estants out ef the kingdom. Brande. 


ED'I-FL-CANT, or E-DIF'T-CANT, a. Building. 
ED-I-FL€A/TION, x. [L. edificatio. 


See Eniry.] 

1 A building up, in a moral and religious sense = 
instruction ; improvement and progress of the mind, 
in knowledge, in morals, or in faith and holiness. 


He that prophesieth, speaketh to men to edifeation. —1 Cor. xiv_ 
2. Instruction ; improvement of the mind in any 
species of useful knowledge. _ Addison. 
3, A building or pope re 
I-€A-TO-RY, a. Tends 


ED’I-F1-CA-TO-RY or E-D) 


ing to edification. 


ED'I-FICE, (-fis,) x. [L. edjfictum. See Epirr.]} 


4. Sharpness of mind or appetite ; keenness ; in- A building ; 4 structure ; a fabric; but appropriates 
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a large or splendid building. The word is not ap-| ED/Y-€A-TOR, x. One who educates. 


hy 
yilled to a mean building, but to temples, churches, or 


eiegant mansion-houses, and to other great structures. 
“Milton. Addison. 
ED-I-FI/'CIAL, (ed-e-fish’al,) a, Pertaining to edi- 
fices, or to structure. 

ED’LFI-ED, (ed’e-fide,) pp. Instructed; improved 
in literary, moral, or religious knowledge. ; 
ED/I-FI-ER, x. One that improves another by instruct- 

ing him. : ' 
ED'L-FY, v.t. [L. edifico; Fr. edifier; Sp. edificar ; It. 
edificare ; from L, a@des, a house, and facio, to make.] 
1. To build, in a literal sense, [Not now used.} 
. Spenser. 
2. To instruct and improve the mind in knowledge 
generally, and particularly in moral and religious 
nowledge, in faith and holiness. 
Edify one another, — 1 Theag. v. 


3. To teach, or persuade. [Not used.] Bacon. 
ED/I-FY-ING, ppr. Building up in Christian knowl- 
edge ; instructing ; improving the mind. 
2. a, Adapted to instruct. 
ED’I-FY-ING-LY, adv. In an edifying manner. 
_ED’I-FY-ING-NESS, n. The quality of being edify- 


ing. 
SE/DILE, xn. [L. edilis, from edes, a building. } 

A Roman magistrate, whose chief business was to 
-superintend buildings of all kinds, more especially 
ypublic edifices, temples, bridg«s, aqueducts, &c. 
The ediles had also the care of the highways, pub- 
lic places, weights and measures, &c. Encyc. 

“E'DILE-SHIP, n. The office of edile in ancient 


Rome. ; Gray. 
-ED'IT, v. t [from L. edo, to publish; ¢ and do, to 
_give. : 
&. Properly, to publish; more usually, to superin- 


“tend a publication ; to prepare a book or paper for 
the public eye, by writing, correcting, or selecting 
the matter. 


Those who know how volumes of the fathera are generally 
edited, Christ, 


er ver. 
2, To publish, 
{Abelard wrote many philosophical treatises which bave never 
been edited. Enfeld. 
ED'IT-ED, pp. Published; corrected; prepared and 
« published. 
ED‘IT-ING, ppr. Publishing ; preparing for publica- 


tion. 

E-DI'TLO P. 'CEPS, (e-dish’e-o+) [L.] The 
earliest printed edition of an author. Brande. 
E-DITION, (e-dish'un,) n. [L. editio, from edo, to 

publish.] af 

1, The publication of any book or writing ; as, the 
first edition of a new work. : 

2. Republication, sometimes with revision or cor- 
Fection ; as, the second edition of a work. 

3, Any publication of a book before’ published ; 
also, one impression, or the whole number of copies 

ablished at once; as, the tenth edition. 
E-DI’''TION-ER, xn. The old word for Bprror. 
ED'I-TOR, n. [L. from edo, to publish.) Gregory. 

1. A publisher ; particularly, a peyson who super- 
intends an impression of a book ; the person who 
vevises, corrects, and prepares a book for publica- 
tion, as Erasmus, Scaliger, &c. . 

2. One who superintends the publication of a 
news ‘ < 

ED-L-TO'RI-AL, a, Pertaining to an editor, as edito- 
rial labors ; written by an editor, aa editorial remarks. 

ED/L-TOR-SHIP, n. THe business of ‘an editor; the 
care and superintendence of a publication. Walsh. 

ED'I-TRESS, nz. A female editor. 

#-DIT’U-ATE, v. t [Low L. edituor, from edes, a 
temple or house. } % 

To defend or govern the house or temple. [Wot in 
use. Gregory. 

ED'U-€A-BLE, a. That may be educated. 
ED’U-CATE, (ed/yu-kate,) v. t. [L. educc, educare; ¢ 
and duco, to lead ; It. educare ; Sp. educar.] 

To bring up, as a child; to instruct; to inform 
and enlighten the understanding ; to instil into the 
amind principles of arts, science, morals, religion, 
vand behavior. To educate children well is one of 
the most important duties of parents and guardians, 

‘ED’ U-€A-TED, Pp. or a Brought up; instructed ; 
furnished with knowledge or principles; trained ; 
disciplined. 

ED/U-€A-TING, ppr. Instructing ; enlightening the 

- understanding, and forming the mannérs, - 

-ED-U-CA'TION, n. [L. educatio.] 

The bringing up, as of a child} instruction ; forma- 
tion of manners. Education comprehends all that 
series of instruction and discipline which is intended 
to enlighten the understanding, correct the temper, 
and form the manners and habits of youth, and fit 
them for usefumess in their future stations, To 
give children a good education in manners, arts, and 
science, is jmportant ; to give them a religious educa- 
tion is indispensable ; and an immense responsibility 
rests on parents and guardians who neglect these 
duties. - 

£D-U-€A'TION-AL, a, Pertaining to education ; de- 
rived from education ; as, educational habits, Smith. 
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Beddoes. 
E-DOCE’, v. t. [L. educo, eduxi; ¢ and duca, to lead.] 
To bring or draw out ; to extract; to produce from 
& state of occultation. 
The eternal art educing good from ill. Pope. 


E-DOC ED, (e-diiste’,) pp. Drawn forth; extracted ; 
roduced. : 

E-DOC'ING, ppr. etd | forth ; producing. 

E/DU€T, zn. ‘[L. eductum, from educo. 

Extracted matter; that which is educed; that 
which is brought to light by separation, analysis, or 
decomposition. 

We must consider the educts ofits analysis by Bergman, &c. 

: Kirwan, 
E-DU€’TION, n. The act of drawing out or bringing 
into view, 
E-DU€T’OR, n. That which brings forth, elicits, or 
extracts. é 
Stimulus must be called an eductor of vital ether. Darwin, 


E-DUL’/€0-RATE, v. t. [Low L. edulco, from dulcis, 
sweet ; Fr. edulcorer.} 

Literally, to sweeten. In old chemistry, to yender 
substances more mild, by freeing them from acids 
and salts, or other soluble impurities, by washing. 
In modern chemistry, to cleanse pulverulent sub- 
stances, by washing away all particles soluble in 
water. Ure. 

E-DUL’€0-RA-TED, pp. Purified from acid or other 
foreign substances. 

E-DUL'@O-RA-TING, ppr. Purifying from acid or 
foreign substances. 

E-DUL-60-RA’TION, n. Literally, the act of sweet- 
ening. 

In chemistry, the act of freeing pulverulent sub- 
stances from acids or any soluble impurities, by re- 
peated affusions of water. Ure, 

E-DUL/€O-RA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of 
sweetening ee a by affusion. 

ED/WARDS-ITE, n. [from Gov. H. W. Edwards.] 
A mineral identical with monazite. Dana. 

EEK. See Ex. r 

EEL, n. [Sax. el; G. aol; D. aal; Dan. id.; Sw. al; 
Gipsy, alo; Turk. ilar. The word, in Saxon, is 
written precisely like azl.] 

The popular name of the Anguilla, a genus of soft- 
finned fishes belonging to the order of Apodes. The 
head is smooth ; there are ten rays in the membrane 
of the gills; the eyes are covered with 8 common 
skin ; the body is cylindrical and slimy. Eels, in 
some respects, resemble reptiles, particularly, jn their 
manner of moving by a serpentine winding of the 
body ; and they often creep upon land, and wander 
about at night in search of snails or other food. In 
winter, they lie buried in mud. They ba to the 
weight of fifteen or twenty pounds; and the conger 
eel is said to grow to a hundred potnds in weight. 
agd to beten feetin length. They are esteemed good 
Yood. Partington. P. Cyc. 

EEL/-FISH-ING, n. The act or art of catching eels. 
EEL'POT, a. A kind of basket used for catching 


eels. 

EEL/POUT, 2». The burbot, a fresh-water fish, some- 
what resembling the. eel in appearance; hence the 
name, : Jardine’s Nat. Lib, 

BEL’SKIN, x, The skin of an eel. 

EEL/SPEAR, 7. A forked instrument used for catch- 


E’EN. a contraction for even, which see. [ing eels. 
I have e’en done with you. L’Eatrange. . 
2. The old plural for Eves. 
And eke with fatness swollen were his e’en. Spenser, 


EB’ER, (Gr,) contracted from Evur, which see. 
EF/FA-BLE, a., [L. efabilis, from efor; ex and for, 
to speak. “ 

Utterable ; that may be uttered or spoken. 

[This word is not used ; but Inzrrasue is in com- 
mon use. ; 

EF-FACE’, v.t [Fr. effacer, from the L. ez and facio 
or facies.| 
- 1, To destroy a figure on the surface of any thing, 
whether painted or carved, so as to render it invisi- 
ble, or not distinguishable ; as, to effuce the letters on 
a monument, . 

2. To blot out; to erase, strike, or scratch out, so 
as to destroy or render illegible; as, to effuce a writ- 
ing ; to efface a name; 

3. To destroy any impression on the mind; to 
Wear away ; as, to efface thé image of a person in 
the mind ; to efface ideas or thoughts ; ta efface grati- 
tude, den, 

To deface is to injure or‘impair a figure ; to effuce is 
to rub out or destroy, so as to render invisible. 

EF-#AO/ED, (ef-faste’,) pp. Rubbed ot worn out; 
eer pti, as a figure or impression. 

EF-FACH/MENT, zn. Act of effacing, 

EF-FAC/ING, ppr. or e. Destroying a figure, cher- 
acter, or impression, on any thing. 

EF-FAS/CI-NATE, v. 2 To cheats to bewitch. 

Obs.) [See Fascrnare.] ; 

EF-FAS-CI-NA'TION, 2. The act 
witched or deluded. 

EF-FE€T", 2. 
to make; It. 


of being be- 
Shelford. 
efficio; ex and facio, 


L. effectus, from 
etto; Fr. effet.] 


EFF 


1. That which is produced by an agent or cause ; 
as, the effect of luxury ; the effect of intemperance. 
Poverty, disease, and disgrace, are the natural effects 
of dissipation. 

2. Consequence ; event. 

To say that a composition is imperfect, is in effect to geod the 


author is a man, 
3. Purpose ; general intent, 
They spoke to her to that effect. —2 Chron. xxxiv. 
4, Consequence intended ; utility ; profit; advan- 
“spam agie tires favo 1. effect to yon. —Gal, ¥. 
5. Force ; validity. The obligation is void and of 
6. Completion perfection. (no effect. 
Not so worthily to be brought to herolcal effect by fo or 
necessity, le 
7. Reality ; not mere appearance ; fact. 
No other in effect than what it seems. Denham. 


8. In the plural, effects are goods ; movables ; per- 
sonal estate. The people escaped from the town 
with their effects. : 

9. In per truthful imitation, hightened and 
rendered more impressive, chiefly by the artifices of 
light, shade, and color, Jocelyn. 

Hence, to do any thing for effect, is to do it for the 
purpose of hightening. or exaggerating. 

EF-FECT’, v. t. [from the noun.] To produce, as a 
cause or agent; to cause to be. The revolution in 
France effected a great change of property. 

2. To bring to pass; to achieve ; to accompusl ; 
as, to effect an object or purpose. 

EF-FE€T’ED, pp. Dgne; performed ; accomplished. 
EF-FE€T’I-BLE, a. That may be done or achieved ; 
practicable ; feasible. : A B; own. 
EF-FECT'ING, ppr. Producing; performing ; uc- 

complishing. . 

EF-FEC€’TION, x. . Creation or. production, 

2. The geometrical construction of a proposition ; 
a problem or praxis drawn from some general propo- 
sition. C 

EF-FE€T/IVE, a. Having the power to cause or pro- 
duce ; efficacious, 

e@ They are not ¢ffective of any thing. Bacon. 

2. Operative ; active; having the quality of pro- 
ducing effects. " 

Time is not ¢fective, nor are bodies destroyed by it. Brown. 


3. Efficient ; causing to be; as, an effective cause. 
: Taylor. 
4; Having the power of active operation; able; 
fit for service ; as, effective men in an army; an 
fective furce. 
EF-FE€T'iVE-LY, adv. With effect; powerfully ; 
with real operation. 
This effectively resists the devil. Tuylor. 
In this sense, Errectuatty is generally used.] 
EF-FE€T/IVE-NESS, nz. The quality of being effect- 


ive. 

EF-FE€T’LESS, a. Without effect; without advan 
tage; useless. PS R Shak. 
EF-FE€T/OR, 2. One who effects; one who produces 
or causes ; a maker or creator. Derham. 
EF-FECTS’, x pl. 


tate. 

EF-FE€T’U-AL, a. Producing an effect, or the effect 
desired or intended ; or having adequate power or 
force to produce the effect. The means employed 
were effectual, : 

According to the gift of the grace of God 
effectual working of his power. — Eph, lil. 


2. Veracious ; expressive of facts. [Wot wsed. 


Goods; movables ; personal es- 


en m@ by the 


3.° fectual assassin, in Mitford, is unusual and not 
well authorized. : 
EF-FEC€T’U-AL-LY, adv. With effect ; efficaciously ; 
in a manner to produce the intended effect ; thor- 
oughly. The weeds on land for grain must be ef- 
fectually subdued. ‘Phe city is effectually guarded. 
EF-FECT/U-ATE, vz. t. [Fr. effectuer. _ See Errgct.} 
To bring io pass; to achieve; to accomplish.; to 
fulfil ; as, to effectuate a purpose or desire. Sidney. 
EF-FE€T-U-A/TION, n, Act. of effecting.’ Dwight. 
EF-FEC€T’'U-A-TED, pp. Accomplished. 
EF-FE€T’U-A-TING, ppr. Achieving; performing 
to effect. . 
EF-FEM/I-NA-CY, n. [from effeminate.] The soft- 
ness, delicacy, and weakness in men, which are 
characteristic of the female sex, but which, inanales, 
are deemed a repreach; unmanly delicacy ; woman- 
ish softness or weakness. Milton. 
2, Voluptuousness ; indulgence in unmanly pleas- 
ures ; lasciviousness, Taylor. 
EF-FEM/I-NATE, a, [L. effieminatus, from effeminor, 


to grow or make womanish, from femina, a woman. 


See Woman. ] 
* 1. Having the qualities of the female sex ; soft or 
delicate tg an unmanly degree ; tender; womanish ; 
voluptuous, 
The kin his vol life and mean marriage, became 
Gantt: and “a tir of Hones: ut) Bacon. 


2. Womanish ; weak ; resembling the practice or 
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lities of the sex; as, an effeminate 3 r 
Geta os cr 
3. Womanlike ; tender; in a sense not reproach- 


ful. ‘ 
EF-FEM'I-NATE, ¢. t.. To make womanish; to un- 
man ; to weaken ; as, to effeminate children. Locke. 
-FEM’I-NATE, v. i. To grow womanish or weak ; 
9 melt into weakness. 
Pope. 


In a slothful peace courage will ¢feminate, 

ple Made or become Womanish, 

EF-FEM/I-NATE-LY, ado. In a womanish manner; 
weakly ; softly. 

2. By means of a woman; a8, effeminately van- 

ished. Jilton, 
EF-FEM’I-NATE-NESS, 2. Unmanlike softness. 
EF-FEM’I-NA-TING, ppr. Making womanish. 
EF-FEM-I-NA’/TION, n. The state of one grown 
womanish ; the state of being weak or unmanly. 
Little used.] Bacon. 
EF-FEN’DI, x. In Turkish, a master; a word sub- 
. joined to the names of persons, in token of respect, 
corresponding to master, monsteur; applied particu- 
larly to learned men and ecclesiastics. It also occurs 
as part of the titles of particular officers ; as, the Reis 
Effendi, who is principal secretary of state. P. Cyc. 
EF-FER-VESCE’, re») v. i [L. effervesco, 
from ferveo, to be hot, to mge. See Fzrvent.] 

To be in natural commotion, like liquor whien gen- 
tly boiling ; to bubble and hiss, as fermeuting liquors, 
or any fluid, when some part escapes in a gaseous 
form ; to work, as new wine. 

EF-FER-VES/CENCE, (ef-fer-ves’sens,) n. A kind 
of natural ebullition ; that commotion of a fluid, 

\ which takes place when some part of the mass flies 
off in a gaseous form,. producing innumerable small 
bubbles ; as, the effervescence or working of new 

- wine, cider, or beer; the effervescence of a carbo- 
mate with nitric acid. 

EF-FER-VES/CENT, ¢. Gently boiling or bubbling, 
by means of the disengagement of gas. Encye. 
EF-FER-VES’CI-BLE, a. That has the quality of ef- 

. fervescing; eapable of producing effervescence. 


} A small quantity of effervescible matter. 1 


EF-FER-VES/CING, ppr. ora. Boiling; bubbling by 
means of an elastic fiuid extricated in the dissolution 
- of bodies, 
ee il a. [L. effobus, effetus; ec and fetus, em- 
Ty. : 

1. Barren ; not capable of producing young, as an 
animal, or fruit, as the earth. An animal becomes 
effete by losing the power of conception. . The earth 
may be rendered effete by drouth, or by exhaustion of 
fertility. eal Ray. Bentley. 

. 2, Worn out with 3 8S, effete sensuality. South. 
EF-FI-€A/CIOUS, (ef-te-ka’shus,) a. [L. eficaz, from 

@icio. See Errect. 

' Effectual ; productive of effects; producing the ef- 

fect intended ; having power adequate to the purpose 

intended ; powerful; as, an eficacious remedy for 


disease. 

EF-FI-CA/C{OUS-LY, adv. Effectually ; in such a 
manner as to produce the effect desired. We say, a 

remedy has been efficaciously applied. 

EF-FI-€A/CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being ef- 

|. ficacious. Ash, 

EF’FL€A-CY, n. [Sp. and It. eficacia; Fr. eficace ; 
from L. efficar.] 

Power to produce effects ; production of the effect 
intended ; as, the efficacy of the gospel in converting 
men from sin ; the efficacy of prayer; the efficacy of 
medicine in counteracting disease ; the efficacy of ma- 
nure in fertilizing land. 

EF-FI!'CIENCE, (ef-fish’ens,) { rn. [L. : efficiens, 
EF-FI/CIEN-CY, (ef-fish’en-sy,)} from eficio, See 
Errect.] . 

1, The act of producing effects ; a causing to be or 
exist ; effectual agency. 

i The MRED of thiy sheet eared is far eerees un eet : 

Wit; joes nol trom the “any contingen 
oe ce ttntle Mae, “pegs Wood. 

2. Power of producing the effect intended ; active, 

* competent power. 

EF-FI!’'CIENT, (ef-fish’ent,) a. Causing effects ; pro- 
ducing; that causes any thing to be what it is. The 
eficient cause is that which produces ; the final cause 

-_ is that for which it is produced. . ¢ 

EF-FI'CIENT, (ef-fish’ent,) x. The agent or cause 
which produces or causes to exist. 

‘9, He that makes. ' 

EF-FI/‘CIENT-LY, adv. With effect ; effectively. 

EF-FIERCE’, v. t. To make fierce or furious. [Wot 


Kirpan, 


ae) Spenser, 
EF-FIG'I-ATE, v.t. [L. effizio, effigies. 
To image ; to form a like figure. [Little used.] 


EF-FIG’I-A-TED, pp. Furmed in resemblance. 

EF-FIG/I-A-TING, ppr. Imaging. 

ee > ® The act of forming in resem- 
ance. 


EF’FI-GY, ». effigies, fron. effinge, to fashion $ ex 
and , to or devise ; Sp, It. and Fr. efigie. 
Bee Fricn.] 


1. The image or likeness of a person ; resemblance ; 


EFF 


representation ; nny substance fashioned into the 
shape of a person. 
2. Portrait; likeness ; figure, in sculpture or pnint- 


nf 
On coins, the print or impression representin 
the head of the pines who nick. the cater 4 

To burn or hang in effigy, is to burn or hang an im- 
age or picture of the person intended to be executed, 
disgraced, or degraded. In France, when a criminal 
can not be apprehended, his picture is hung on a gal- 
lows or gibbet, at the bottom of which is written his 
sentence of condemnation. Ce 

EF-FLAG’I-TATE, v.t. [L. eflagito. 
To dermnnd earnestly. [Wt eed | 
EF-FLATE’, v.t. [L.efflo. 
To fill with breath or air. [Little xsed.] 
EF-FLO-RESCE’, (ef-fio-res’,) v. t. [1.. efloresco, from 
ee. florco, to blossom, flos, a flower. See Fiow- 
ER. 

1. In chemistry, to form a mealy powder on the 
surface ; to become pulverulent or dusty on the sur- 
face. Substances efforesce by losing tlreir water of 
crystallization. 

Those salts whose crystals efforeece, belong to the class which Is 

most soluble, and crystallizes by cooling. Fourcroy. 

2. To form saline vegetation on the surface; or 
rather to shoot out minute spicular crystals; as, the 
efflorescence of salts on plaster. 

EF-FLO-RES/OENCE, z. In-botany, the time of flow- 
ering ; the season when a plant shows its first blos- 
soms. Martyn. 

2. Among physicians, a redness of the skin: erup- 
tions; as, in rash, measles, stnall-pox, scarlatina, &c. 

3. In chemistry, the formation of a mealy powder 
on the surface of bodies; also, the formation of mi- 
nute spicular crystals, culled sometimes flowers, or 
saline vegetation. Such an efflorescence is often 
seen on walls formed with plaster. 

Fpurcroy. Ure. 
EF-FLO-RES/CENT, a. Shooting into white threads 
or spicwe ; forming a white dust on the surface. 
Fourcroy. 
EF/FLU-ENCE, n. [L. effluens, effiluo; ex and fluo, 
to flow. See Frov-. 


A flowing out; that which flow# or issues from. 


any body or substance. 
Bright efluence of bright essence locrente. 


EF/FLU-ENT, a. Flowing out. 
EF-FLO’VI-UM, n.; pl. Erriuvia. [L., from efiuo, 
to flow out. See Fiow,.] 
_ The minute and often invisible particles which 
exhale from most, if not all, terrestrial bodies, such 
as the odor or smell of plants, and the noxious exha- 
lations from diseased bodies or putrefying animal or 
vegetable substances. 
EF/FLUX,n. [L. eflucus, from effluo, to flow out.] 
1. The act of flowing out, or issuing in a stream ; 
as, an efluz of matter from an ulcer. Tarvey. 
2. Effusion; flow ; as, the first efflux of men’s 
Hammond, 


Milton. 


piety. 
3. That which flows out ; emanation. 


Light — ¢fluz divine. Thomson, 
EF-PLUX’, v.21, Torun or flow away. [Nut used.] 


Boyle. 
EF-FLUX‘ION, (ef-fluk’/shun,) n. [L. efluzum, from 
effiuc. 
1.“The act of flowing out. Brown. 
2. That which flows out ; effluvium ; emanntion, 
Bacon, 
EF-F6O’DI-ENT, a. Digging; accustomed to dig. 
EF-FORCE’, v.t. [Fr. efurcer, from force.] 
1. To force; to break through by violence. 


Spenser. 
2. To force ; to ravish. Spenser. 
3. To strain ; to exert with effort. Spenser. 


[This word is now rarely used ; perhaps never, 
except in poetry. We now use Force.] : 
EF-FORM’,2.t. [from form.] To fashion ; to shape. 
For this we now use Form.] [ Taylor. 
EF-FORM-A/TION, n. The act of giving shape or 
form. Ray. 
We now use Zemuantoys| 
EF’FORT, vx. [Fr. effort; It. aforso; from fort, 
strong, L. fortis. See Force.]. 

A straining; an exertion of strength; endeavor; 
strenuous exertion to accomplish an object ; applica- 
ble to physical or intellectual power. The army, by 
great efforts, scaled the walls. Distinction in science 
is gained by continued efforts of the mind. 

EF/FORT-LESS, a. Making no effort. 
EF-FOS/SION, (ef-fosh’un,) n. [L. effossus, froin ef- 
fodio, to dig out.] 

The act of digging out of the earth; as, the effos- 
sion of coins, Arbuthnot, 
EF-FRAN/CHISE, (-chiz,) v. t To invest with fran- 
chises or privileges, De Toequoville, 

EF-FRAY’ (-fra’,) ot [Fr. effrayer.] 
To frighten. "| Not in use.] 
EF-FRAY’A-BLE, @. Frightful; drendful. 


se 
ag 8 E-NA/TION, n. [L. effrenatio, 
rein. 


Spenser. 


farvey. 
from frenum, 


EGG. 


_ Unbridled raslness or Heense ; ufruline’s . [rot 
tn uae, 

EP FRONT'ER-Y, (ef-frunt/er-y,) a (Fr. efronteria,. 
from front.] E 

Impudence; assurance; shameless boldness 
sauciness; boldness transgressing the bounds 
Inodesty and decorum. Kfrontery is a sure mark of” 
ill-breeding. 

EF-FULGE’, (ef-fulj’,) vi. [L. effulgeo; ex and ful 
£0, to shine. 

To send forth @ flood of light; to shine with 
splendor. 

EF-FUL’GENCE, », A flood of light; great Inrier 
or brightness ; spléndor; as, the effulgence of divine 
glory. It isa word of superlative signification, and 
applied, with peculiar propriety, to the sun and to 
the Supreme Being. 

EF-FUL/GENT, a. Shining; bright; splendid; dif 
fusing n flood of light; as, the effulgent sun. . 

EF-FUL/GENT-LY, ado. In a bright or splendid man- 


ner. 
EF-FUL/GING, ppr. Sending out a flood of Fa 
: vage. 

EF-FU-MA-BIL/L-TY, rx. The quality of flying off 

in fumes or vapor. Boyle, 
EF-FOME’,».t. ‘I'o breathe out. [Obs.] Spenser. 
EF-FUND’,».t [L. dear? To pour out. [Obds.} 
EF-FOSE’, (ef-faze’,) vt [L. ¢fusus, from efundos 

ez and fundo, to pour. 


To pour out as a flitd ; to spill ; to shed. 
With gushiiig blood effused. Millon. 


EF-FOSE’, ¢. Dissipated; profuse.! [Wot in use.] 
; Richardson 
2. In natural history, spreading loosely. 
EF-F 0S’ ED, (ef-fuzd’,) pp. Poured out ; shed. 
EF-FOS/ING, (ef-fiz/ing,) ppr. Pouring out; shed- 


ding. 
EF-F0’SION, (ef'fa’zhun,) wm. The act of pouring 
out, as a liquid. 
2. The act of pouring out ; a shedding or spilling; 
waste ; as, the effusion of blood, 
3. The pouring out of words, Hooker. 
4, The act of pouring out or bestowing divine in- 
fluence ; as, the effusions of the Holy Spirit; effm- 
sions of grace, 
5. That which is poured out. 
‘Wash me with that precious Ul be whiter 
snow, i oer a aking Charlee 
6. Liberal donation. [Mot wsed.] ” Hammond. 
EF-FO’SI[VE, a. Pouring out; that pours forth largely. 
The effugive south, 5 Thomson. 
EF-FO'/SIVE-LY, adv. In an effusive manner. 
EFT, n. [Sax. efeta.] : 
The popular name of the Lacerta Seps of Linnte- 
us, a Saurian reptile, 
EFT’, adv. [Sax.] Soon after; again; soon; quickly. 


[ Obs. Spenser. 
EFT-SOONS’, adv. [Sax. gft, after, and sona, sones, 
soon.] 


Soon afterward ; ina short time. [Obs.] Spenser. 

E.G. [ezempli gratia.] For the sake of an example 5 
for instance. 

E-GAD!, exclum. Qu. Ch. 72N, 8 lucky star, good for~ 
tune, as we say, my stars! 

f&/GER, }2. An impetuous flood ; an irregular tide. 

EA’GRE, Brown, 

EG/E-RAN, 2. [from Fger, in Bohemin.] A subspe- 
cies of pyramidical garnet, of a reddish brown color. 
It-occurs massive, sometimes crystallized. Ure. 

E-GERM/I-NATE. [Wot used.] See Germinatz. 

E-GEST’, v.t. [L. egestum, from egero.] 

To enst or throw out ; to void, as excrement, 
E-GEST’ED, pp. Cast or thrown out. [Bacon 
E-GEST’ING, ppr. Casting or throwing out. 
E-GES/TION, (e-jes/chun,) n. [L. egestio.] 

The act of voiding digested matter at the natura$ 

vent, Hale. , 
EGG,n. [Sax. eg; G. and D. ei; Sw. agg Dan. eg. 
Qu, L, ovum, by a change of g intov; W.wy; Arm 

oy; Ir. ugh ; Russ. ikra, eggs, and the fat or calf of 
the leg. 

A oe y formed in the females of birds and certaim 
other animals, containing an embryo or fetus of the 
same species, or the substance from which a like 
animal is produced, The eggs of fowls, when laid, 
are covered with a shell, and within is the white oF 
albumen, which incloses the yelk or yellow sub- 
stance. The eggs of fish and some other animale 
are united by a viscous substance, and called spawn. 
Most insects are oviparous. 

Ea, to incite, is a mere blunder. [See Enae.} 

EGG’BIRD, (-burd,) n. A fowl, a species of tern. 
Cook’s Voyages. 
EGG/-€UP, n. A cup used for eating eggs at table. 
EGG/ER, 2. One who excites, Sherwood. 
EGG/ING, n. Incitement, Cleaveland, .i 
EGG/-NOG, n.. A drink used in America, consisting 
of the yelks of eggs beaten up with sugar and the 
whites of eggs whipped, with the addition of wine 
or spirits. In Scotland milk is added, and it ie 
called auld man’s milk. , a 
EGG’/-PLANT, x. A plant allied fo the tomate, 
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bearing a smooth fruit, shaped like an égg, used in} EY/DER, (1/der,) , r 
| cookery. It is the Solanum Esculentums of Lanneus. EYl'DER-DUCK, n, * [G. and Sw. eider.] 


ae, , One who excites. 

GG‘ING, a. . Incitement. —— 
GG'-SHELL, nr. The shell or outside covering of 
-GI-LOP/I€-AL, a. Affected withegilops. {[anegg. 
JGI-LOPS, n. (Gr. ary tAwyr 

*  Goat’s eye ; an abscess in the inner canthus of the 
eye ; fistula lachrymalis. .... - Coze. 

H/GIS, x. Ashield; defensive armor. [See Zats.] 

E-GLAND’U-LOUS, a. [e neg. and glandulous.] ~ 


Destitute of glands. ; 
EG'LAN-TINE, (-tine or -tin,)n. [Fr. eglantier; D. 
egelantier.} 


A species of rose ; the sweet brier ; a plant bear- 
ng an odoriferous flower. 
ilton applies this term improperly to the honey- 
suckle. Brande. 
B-GLOM/ER:ATE, c.t [See Gromenatz.] To un- 
wind, as a thread from a ball. 
&/GO-ISM, n. [L. ego.) 
1. The opinion of one who thinks every thing un- 
certain except his own existence. Bazter, 
2. A passionate love of self, leading a man to con- 
sider every thing as connected with his own person, 
and to prefer himself to every thing in the world. 
This word seems to be more comprehensive than 
selfishness. Jefferson. 
€'/GO-IST, n. [from L. ego, I.] A name given to 
certain followers of Des Cartes, who held the opin- 
jon that they were uncertain of every thing except 
their own existence, and the operations and ideas of 


their own minds. Reid. 
E-GO'I-TY, mn. Personality. [Not authorited.] Swift, 
E/GO-TISM, mt (Fr. egoisme ; Sp. egoiemo; from L. 


+ ego, 1.j 3 Ae 
Primarily, the practice of too frequently using the 
word f. Hence, a speaking or writing much of 
one’s self; self-praise ; self-commendation ; the act 
or practice of magnifying one's self, or making one’s 
a@clf of importance. Spectator. 


A deplorable egotism of character. Dwight on Dueling. 


This word has sometimes been used. in a still 
stronger sense, to denote a passionate love of self, 
! like the word egoism, which see, 
€/GO-TIST, n, One who repeats the word I very 
often in conversation or writing; one who speaks 
much of himself, or magnifies his own achievements ; 
* one who makes himself the hero of every tale. 
i 
Seetonie AL { a. Addicted to egotism. 
? 
2. Containing egotism. 
£/GO-TIZE, v. 1. To talk or write much of one’s 
self ; to make pretensions to self-importance. 
EGR#GIOUS, (e-gré/jus,) a. [L. egregius, supposed 
\ to be from e, or ez, grege, from, of out of, or beyond, 
the herd, select, choice.] * Se 
;-L. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary; distin- 
| ay 3 a8, egregious exploits; an egregious prince. 
jut, In this sense, it is seldoin applied to persons. 
} 2. In a bad sense, great ; extraordinary ; remarka- 
Die ;. enormous ; as, an egregious mistake ; egregious 
{ contempt. In this sense, it is often applied to per- 
| Bons ; 83, AN egregious rascal; an egregious mur- 
»_ derer. +, aE 
E-GRE’G10U8-LY, adv. Greatly; enormously ; shame- 
* fully ; usually in a bad sense; as, he is egregiously 
+ mistaken ; they were egregiously cheated. 
E-GRE'GFOUS-NESS, 2. The state of being great or 
+ extraordinary. 
#/GRESS, n. [. egressus, from egredior; ¢ and gra- 
’ dior, to etep, Sw. resa, Dan. rejser.} 
‘ The act of going or issuing out, or the power of 
departing from any inclosed or confined place." 


Gates of burning adamant, 
Barred over us, prohibit all egress. Milton, 


3-GRES'SION, (e-gresh/un,) n. [L. egressio.] 

t+ The uct of going out from any inclosure or place of 
confinement. Pope. 

S@GRESS/OR, n. One who goes out. : 

#/GRET, n. * (Fr. aigrette.] 

*\, *1. The lesser white heron, a bird of the genus 
Ardea; an elegant fowl, with a white body, and a 
rest on the head. Encyc. 
~ 2, In botany, the flying, feathery, or hairy crown 

+ @f seeds, as the down of the thistle. 

EE-GRETTE’, n. A tuft of feathers, dinmonds, &c. ; 
an ornament of ribbons. [See Aicretts.]_ 

E/GRI-OT, nx. [Fr. aigre, sour.] 

A kind of sour cherry. Bacon. 

@GYP'TIAN, (e-jip/shan,) a [from Egypt, Gr. 
Ac) »xr. 54 supposed to be so called from the name 
% Coptes, a principal town, front gape guarded, forti- 
fied. Asiat. Res. iii. 304, . So Mesr, Mazor, 
\Heb. 30, whence Misraim, signifies a fortress, from 
‘my, to bind or inclose.] 

Pertaining to Egypt, in Africa. 

GYP’TIAN, n. A native of Egypt; also, a gipsy. 
BGYPT'O-€AU-CA'SIAN, nx. An ancient Egyptian, 
© go cated because considered of the Caucasian fam- 

; liddon. 


ily. i 
Be, ezclam. Denoting inquiry or slight surprise. 


A species of sea duck, ones gS uncommonly 
fine down, found in the Shetland Isles, the Ork- 


neys,&c. ~ f 

El/DER-DOWN, n. Down or soft feathers of the 
eider-duck. 

EI-DOU-RA/NI-ON, 2. [Gr. ecdos, form, and ovpavcov, 
heaven. | 

A representation of the heavens. 

EIGH, (a,) ezclam, An expression of sudden delight, 

EIGHT, (ate,) a. (Sax. @ata, eahta, or ehta; G. acht; 
D. agt; Sw. otta; Dan. otte: Goth. ahktau; L. octo; 
Gr. oxrw; It. otto; Sp. ocho; Port. otto; Fr. huit; 
Arm. eik or eiz; Ir. ocht; W. uyth or wyth; Corn, 
eath ; Gipsy, ochto; Hincoo, aute. 

Twice four; expressing the number twice four. 
Four and four make eight. 

EIGHT’EEN, (a’teen,) a, Eight and ten united. 
EIGHT-EEN’MO, n. A compound of the English 
eighteen and the last syllable of the Latin decimo, 
more properly octodecimo ; denoting the size of a book 
in which a sheet is doubled into eigtiteen leaves. 
EIGHT'EENTH, (a'teenth,) a. The mext in order 
after the seventeenth. 
EIGHT’TOLD, (ate/fold,) & Eight times the number 
or quantity. 
EIGHTH, ‘atth,) a. Noting the number eight; the 
number 1 xt after seven ; the ordinal of eight. 
EIGHTH, x. In music, an interval composed of five 
tones and two semitones, ‘ Encyc. 
EIGHTHI'LY, (atth/ly,) adv. 1n the eighth place. 
EIGHT'L-ETH, (a'ti-cth,) a. [from eighty.] ‘The next 
in order to the seventy-ninth ; the eighth tenth. 
ELGHT’SECORE, (ate’skore,) a.orn. [cight and score; 
score is a notch noting twenty.] Eight times twenty ; 
a hundred and sixty. : ’ 
EIGILT’Y, (a'ty,) a. Eight times ten ; fourscore.: 
EIGNE, (ane) a. [Norm. aisne. 

1. Eldest ; an epithet used in law to denote the 
eldest son; as, bastard eigne. Blackstone. 

2. Unalienable ; entailed ; belonging to the eldest 
son. [Wot used. Bacon. 

EVSEL, x. [Sax.] Vinegar. [Not in use.] More. 

EVSEN-RAHM, x. [G., iron-cream.] The red and 
brown eisenrahm, the scaly red and brown hema- 
Is TEDD/FOD eistedd, to si Acai 

EIs- /FOD, n. i to sit. n assem- 
bly of Welsh bards, tes ] P. Cyc. 

El’/fHER, (2'ther or I’ther. The former is the pro- 
nunciation given in nearly all the English dictiona- 
rios, and is still the prevailing one in merica ; the 
latter has, of late, become genera) in England.) a. or 
pron. [Sax, egther, egther; D. yder; G. jeder; Ir. 

_ ceacktar, This word seems to compound, and 
the first syllable to be the same as each. So Sax. 
e@ghwer, each where, every where. Sax. Chron. An. 
1114, 1118.) 

1. One or another of any number. Here are ten or- 
anges ; take either orange of the whole number, or 
take either of them. In. the last phrase, either stands 
as a pronoun or substitute. 

2. One of two. This sense is included in the fore- 


going. 
Lepidus flatters 
Of both fa flattered ; but he neit 
Nor either cares for him. 
3. Each ; every one separately considered. 
On either site of the river. — Rey, xxii. 

4, This word, when applied to sentences or propo- 
sitions, is called a distributive or a conjunction. It 
precedes the first of two or more alternatives, and {s 
answered by or before the second or succeeding alter- 
Natives. 

Hither he te talking or he is pursuing, or he is ou a journey, 

or perhaps he sleepeth. — 1 Kings xviii. 

In this sense, ether refers to each of the succeed- 
ing clauses of the sentence. 

E-JAC€’/U-LATE, wv. t. (L. ejaculor, from jaculor, to 
throw or dart, jaculum, a dart, from jacio, to throw.] 

To throw out; to cast; to shoot; to dart; as, rays 
of light ejaculated. Bl ore. 

It is now seldom used, except to express the utter- 
ance of a short prayer; as, he ejaculated a few words. 

E-JA€/U-LA-TED, pp. Short; thrown ont; uttered. 
E-JA€/U-LA-TING, ppr. Throwing; darting; shoot- 


ing. : 

E-JA€-U-LA/TION, n. The act of throwing or dart- 
ing out with a sudden force and rapid flight ; as, the 
gjaculation of light. Bacon. 

This acnse is nearly obsolete.] 

The uttering of a short prayer; or a short occa- 
sional prayer uttered. Taylor. 
E-JA€/U-LA-TO-RY, a. Suddenly darted out; ut- 
* tered in short sentences; a8, an eaculatory prayer or 

petition. 
2, Sudden; hasty ; as, ejaculatory repentance, 
3. Casting ; throwing out. LI’ Estrange. 

E-JECT’,v.t, [L. ejicio, ejectum ; ¢ and jacio, to throw, 
Fr. jeter, L. jacto. 

1. To throw out; to cast forth; to thrust out, as 
from a place inclosed or confined. Sandys. South. 

2. To discharge through the natural passages or 
emunctories ; to evacuate. Encye. 


r loves, 


ELA 


3. To throw out or expel from an office ; to diemisa 
from an office ; to turn out; as, to eject a clergyman, 

4. 'To dispossess of land or estate. f 

5. To drive away; to expel; to dismiss with hw 
tred. Shak.” 
6. To cast away ; to reject; to banish; as, to ¢ 
words from a language. Swift. 
E-JECT’ED, pp. Thrown out ; thrust out; dischargea 

ron wae 3 expelled ; dismissed 3 dispossessed ; ret 

jected. : 
E-JE€T/ING, ppr. Casting out; discharging; evacu- 

ating; expelling; dispnssessing ; rejecting. : 
EJECTION, x. [L. ejectio.] 

1. The act of casting out ; expulsion. 

2. Dismission from office. 

3. Dispossession; a turning out from possessing 
by force or authority. 

4. The discharge of any excrementitious matter 
throagh the pores or other emunctories ; evacuation g 
vomitigg ; discharge by stool. 

EJE€T’ ENT, n. Literally, a casting out; a dispose 
session, 

2 In law, a writ or action which lies for the recov- 
ery of possession of land from which the owner bas 
been ejected, and for trial of title. Ejectment may 
be brought by the lessor against the lessee for rent in 
arrear, or for holding over his term; also by the les- 
see for years, who has been ejected before the expira- 
tion of his term. Eneyc. 

EJE€T'OR,2, One who ejects or dispossesses anoth- 
er of his land. Blackstone, 
EJ-U-LA’TION, x. [L. ejulatio, from ejulo, to cry, to 

yell, to wail. Perhaps 7 represents g, and this word 
may be radically one with yell, Sax. griellan, evian-| 

Outcry ; a wailing; a loud cry expressive of grief 
or pain ; mourning; lamentation. hilips. | 

EKE, v. t. [Sax. eacan; Sw tka; Dan. tger. The 
primary sense is to add, or to stretch, extend, in-! 
crease. Qu. L. augeo. The latter seems to be th 
Eng. to waz.] 7 : ag 

1. To increase ; to enlarge; as, to eke a store of 
provisions. enser. * 

2. To add to; to supply what is wanted ; to en- 
large by addition ; sometimes with out; os, to eke oF 
eke out a piece of cloth; to eke out a performance. 


aS Pope, 
_.3. To lengthen ; to prolong; as, to eke out the time, 


EKE, adv. [Sax. eac; D. ook; G. auch; Sw. ock; Dan, 
og; W.ac; L. ac, and, also. This seems to be the 
same word as the verb, and to denote add, join, or 
addition. Ch. nn to join.] 

Also ; likewise ; in addition. 

‘Twill be prodigious hard to prove 
That this Hs pregi throne of love. Prior. 

[This word is nearly obsolete, being used only in 
poetry of the familiar and ludicrous kind.] 

£K’ED, (&kd,) pp. Increased ; lengthened, 

EK’ING, ppr. Increasing ; augmenting ; lengthening, 

EK/ING, n._ Increase or addition. 

E-LAB/O-RATE, v.t, [L. elaboro, from laboro, labor 
See Lasor. | : 

1. To produce with labor. 

They in full joy elaborate a sigh, Young. 

2. To improve or refine by successive operations, 
The heat of the sun elaborates the juices of plants, 
and renders the fruit more perfect. 

E-LAB/O-RATE, a. [L. elahoratus.] 

Wrought with labor ; finished with great diligence; 
studied ; executed with exactness; as, an elaborate 
discourse ; an e/aborate performance. 

Drawn to the life in each elaborate page. Waller. 


E-LAB/O-RA-TED, pp. or a. Produced with labor up 
study ; improved. 

E-LAB’O-RATE-LY, adv. With great labor or study; 
with nice regard to exactness, 

E-LAB/O-RATE-NESS, nr. The quality of being elaby 
orate or wrought with great labor. Johnson. 

E-LAB/O-R4-TING, ppr. Produced with labor; im. 
proving ; refining by successive operations. 

E-LAB-O-RA'TION, n. Improvement or rsfinemen§ 
by successive operations. 

E-LAB/O-RA-TOR,n. One who elaborates, 

E-LAB/O-RA-TO-RY, @. Elaborating. 

E-LA-ID/I€ AC/ID, ». A peculiar acid ebtained by 
the saponification of elaidin. P. Cyc. 
E-LA‘I-DIN, ». A fatty substance produced by the ac- 

tion of nitric acid upon certain oils, especially castor 
oil. Brande. 
E-LA/IN,x. [Gr. édatvos. 


The liqui principle of oils and fats. Chevroewl. 
ee and Ure give three syllables to this word.] 
E-LAMP’ING, a. [See Laxr.] Shining. [Wot in use.] 
Broce Tr. elancer, lancer, (roan lana, ite 
Toot. 
To throw or shoot; to hurl; to dart. 
While thy unerring hand elanced — a dart, Prior. 


E-LAN JED, (e-lanst’,) pp. Hurled; darted. 
te sba i Son : ae ieee 
), Me ies lumsy ante! 
Africa. Saag me Barrow. 
E-LA/O-LITE, n. [Gr. s\ara, an olive.] 
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‘A variety of nepheline, presenti B greasy luster 
gray, grayish green, bluish god Ted ish shades of 


. Dana. 
-LAP-I-DA'TION, n. [L. elapido, from lapis, a stone.] 
A clearing away of stones. 
E/, (e-lape’,) 0. [L. elapsus, from elabor, la- 


Mo alige, at id 
'o slide, slip, or le away; to pass awa’ 
[gUently, as time ; crplied Ally ee scholly ta Vee 


i a of Exarsz, the noun, we use Larsz.] 


> time. 

£-LAPS’ING, ppr. Sliding away ; gliding or passing 

> awa aiJentl ; as time,- 

E.-LAQ’/UE-ATE, (0-lak’we ate,) v. 4 [L. laqueus.] 

2 _ To disentangle. 

E-LAQ’UE-A-TED, pp. Disentangled. 

B-LAQ/UE-A-TING, ppr. Disontangling. 

B-LAS’TI€, a tion the Gr. ¢\aspew, to impel, 

€ LAS/TI€-AL, } or sAaw, or cduvyw, to drive; Fr. 
elastique; It. and Sp. elastico.] 

Springing back ; having the power of returning to 
the form from which it is bent, extended, pressed, or 
distorted ; having the inherent property of recover- 
Ing its former figure, after any external pressure, 
which has altered that figure, is remaved ; rebound- 
ing; flying back. Thus, a bow is elastic, and when 
the force which bends it is removed, it instantly re- 
turns to its former shape, The air is elastic; vapors 
are elastic; and when the force compressing thei is 
removed, they instantly expand or dilate, and recover 
their foriner state. 

€-LAS/TI€-AL-LY, adv. In an elastic manner; by 
an elastic power; with a spring. ‘ ee. 

E-LAS-TIC'I-TY, x. The inherent property in bodies 
by which they recover their former figure or state, 
after external pivssure, tension, or distortion. Thus, 
elastic gum, cxtended, will contract to its natural di- 
mensions, when the force is removed. Air, when 
compressed, will, on tho removal of the compressing 
foreé, instantly dilate, and fill its former space. 

E-LATE’,a, [L. elatus.] 

Raised ; elevated in mind; flushed, as with suc- 


cess. Whence, lofty; haughty; as, elate with vic- 
tory. [Jt ig used chiefly in poetry. ] 
£-LATE’, v. t. To raise or swell, as the inind or spir- 


its ; to elevate with success; to puff up; to make 
proud. 
2. To raise; toexalt. [Unusual.] Thomson. 

E-LAT’ED, pp. or a. Elevated in mind or spirits; 
puffed up; as, with honor, success, or prosperity. We 
say, elated with) success ; elated with pride. [This is 
used in prose. 

E-LAT/ED-LY, adv. With elation. 

E-LAT’ER-IN, n. The active principle of the elateri- 
um, from which the latter is supposed to derive its 
cathartic power. Brande. P. Cyc. 

(L-A-TE‘RI-UM, n. A substance deposited from the 
very acrid juice of the Momordica elaterium, wild 
cucumber. It is in thin cakes, of a greenish color, 
and bitter taste, and is a powerful cathartic. Brande. 

EL’A-TE-RY, 2. [Gr. chareipa.] 

, _ Acting force or elasticity ; as, the elatery of the air. 

* [ Unusual. wae Se Ray. 

E-LAT/ING, ppr. Elevating in mind or spirits, 

E-LA‘TION, x. An inflation or elevation of mind 
proceeding from self-apprubation ; self-esteem, vanity, 
or pride, resulting from success. Hence, hanghti- 
ness ; pride of prosperity. Atterbury. 

E-LAT/OR, n. One who or that which elates. 

EL'LOW, n. [Sax. elaboga, or elneboga; ulna, the 
arm, the ell, and boga, bow ; cuntracted into elboga 
elbow ; G. elbogen: D. elleboog ; Scot. elbock, clbuck. 

1. ‘The outer angle made by the bend of the arm. 
8 Encyc 
The wings that waft our riches out of sight 
Grow on the gamester’s elbows. per. 
®, Any flexure or angle; the obtuse angle of a wall, 
building, or road. Encye. 
3, A term applied tothe upright sides which flank 
any paneled work, as in windows .below tho shut- 
ters, &c. Swift. 
To bo at the elbow, is to be very near; to be by the 
side ; to be at hand. 
EL/BOW »v.t To push with theelbow. Dryden. 
2. To push or drive to a distance ; to encroach) on. 


He'll elbow out his neighbors, Dryden. 


eae v. % To jut into an angle ; to project; to 
bend. 

Ei,/BOW-CHAIR, 2. A chair wjth arms to support 
the elbows ; an arm-chair. ay. 
EL/BOW-ROOM, zn. Room to extend: the elbows on 

each side; hence, in its usual acceptation, freedom 
from confinement ; room for motion or action. Shak. 
EL’/BOW-ED, (cl/bode,) pp. Pushed with the clbows. 
EL/BOW-ING, ppr. Pushing with the elbows ; driv- 
ing to a distance. 
ELD, n. (Sax. eld, or eld, old age. See Oxn.| 
1, Old age; decrepitude. [Obds] Spenser. 
2. Old people. Chapman. . 
3. Old times; former age. dhe 
[This word is entirely obsolete. But its derivative, 
Exper, is invwwse.] 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_-_ 


a 


ELD’ER, a. [Sex. eldor, the comparative degree of 


sd, now written old,. See Oxp.] 

1. Older; senior; having lived a longer time; 
born, produced, or formed before something else ; 
Opposed to younger. ; = 

‘The elder shall serve the younger. —Gen, xxv. 
His elder son was in the field. — Luke xv, 

2. Prior in origin; preceding in the date of a com- 
Mission ; as, an elder officer or magistrate. In this 
sense, we generally use senior. 


SED, (e-lapst’,) pps Slid or passed away, a8| ELD/ER, n. One who is older than anotlier or others. 


2. An ancestor, 


Carry your head as your elders have done before you. 
LEstrange. 

3. A person advanced in life, and who, on account 
of his age, experience, and wisdom, is selected for 
office. Among rude nitions, elderly men are rulers. 
judges, magistrates, or counselors. Among the Jews, 
the seventy men associated with Moses in the gov- 
ernment of the people, were elders. In the first 
Christian churches, elders were persons who enjoyed 
offices or ecclesiastical functions, and the word in- 
cludes apostles, pastors, teachers, presbyters, bishops, 
or overseers, Peter and John called themselves eld- 
ers. The first councils uf Christians were called 
presbyteria, councils of elders. 

In the modern Presbyterian churches, elders are offi- 
cers, who, with the pastors or ministers, compose the 
church sessions, with authority to inspect and regu- 
late matters of religion and discipline, 

In the first churches of New Engiand, the pastors 
or ministers were called elders, or teaching elders; 
and this is still their title in the Baptist churches. 

ELD/ER, 2. [Sax. ellarn; Sw, hyll, or hylletra; Dan. 
hyld, or hylde-tre; G. holder, or hohlunder. It seems 
to be nained from hollowness.) 

The popular name of a genus of plants called by 
naturalists Sambucus. 

ELD/ER-LY, a. Somewhat old; advanced beyond 
middle age; bordering on old age ; as, elderly people. 


ELD/ER-SHIP,2. Seniority ; the state of being older. 
Dryden, 
2. The office of an elder. Eliot. 
3. Presbytery ; order of elders. Hooker, 


ELD/EST, a. [Sax. ealdest, superlative of eld, ‘Old. 
Oldest; most advanced in age ; that was horn be- 
fore others ; as, the eldest son or daughter. It seems 
to be always applied to persons, or at Jeast to animals, 
and not to things. If ever applied to things, it must 
signify, that was first formed or produced, that has 


existed the longest time. But applied to things, we 
use oldest. 
ELD/ING, n. [Sax. e@lan, to burn.] 
Fuel. [Zocal.] Grose. 


EL DO-RA’DO,n. [Sp., the golden region.] A fab- 
ulous region in the interior of South America, sup- 
posed to surpass all others in the richness of its pro- 
ductions, especially guld, gems, &c. 

EL’DRITCH, a. Hideous; ghastly; wild ; demoni- 
acal; as,an eldritch shriek ; an eldritch laugh. [ Scot- 
tish.] Burns. 

E-LE-AT’I€, a. An epithet given to a certain sect of 
philosophers, so called from Elea, or Velia,’a town 
on the western coast of Lower Italy ; as, the Elcatic 
sect of philosopliy. P. Cyc. * 

EL-E-CAM-PANE’, n.* [D. alant; G. alant or alant- 
wurzel; L. helenium, from Gr. edsvior, Which signi- 
fies this plant and a feast in honor of Helen. Pliny 
informs us that this plant was #o called because it 
wis said to have sprung from the tears of Iclen. 
Tho last part of the word is from the Latin campana ; 
Inula campana.] 

The popular name of a plant, the Inula Helenium 
of Linneus, of a pungent taste, and formerly of 
much repute as a stomachic. 

E-LE€T’, v. .¢ [L. electus, from cligo; e, or ex, and 
lego, Gr. }.e}w, to choose ; Fr. elire, from eligere ; It. 
eleggere; Sp. elegir; Port cleger.] 

. Properly, to pick out; to select from among two 
or more, that which is preferred. Hence, 

2. To select or take for an office or employment ; to 
choose from atnong a nuimber ; to select or manifest 
preference by vote or de..gnation ; as, to elect a rep- 
resentative by ballot or viva voce ; to elect a president 
or governor. 

3. In theology, to designate, choose, or seluct as an 
object of mercy or favor. 

4. To chouse ; to prefer; to determine in favor of. 

E-LE€T’, a. Chosen; taken by preference from 
among two or more. Hence, 

2. In theology, chosen as the object of mercy ; 
chosen, selected or designated to eternal life; pre- 
destinated in the divine counsels. 

3. Chosen, but not inaugurated, consecrated, or in- 
vested with office ; as, bishop elect ; emperor elect ; 

overnor or mayor elect. But in the Scriptures, and 
in theology, this word is generally used as a noun. 

E-LE€T’, x. One chosen or set apart; appliod to 
Christ. 


Behold my servant, whom I uphold; my elect, in whom my 
soul delighteth. — Is, xlii, 


2. Chosen or designated by God to salvation ; pre- 
destinated to glory as the end, and to sanctification 


ELE 


as the means; usually with a plural signification, 
the elect. 


Shall not God avenge his own elect ?— Luke xviil. 
Wf it were possible, they shall deceive the very elect. — Matt 


xxiv. 
He shall send his angels — and they shal! gather his elect ! om 


the four winds. — Matt. txiv, 
3. Chosen ; selected ; set apart asa peculiar chussb 
and people ; applied to the Israelites. Is, xlv. 
E-LE€T’ANT, 2. That has the power of choosin 
E-LE€T‘ED, pp. Chosen; preferred; designated to 
office by some act of the constituents, us by vote} 
chosen or predestinated to eternal life. 
E-LE€T'I-CISM,n. The system of selecting doctrines 
and opinions from other systems. Emerson, 
E-LE€T’ING, ppr, Choosing ; selecting from a num 
ber; preferring; designating to office by choice @ 
preference ; designating or predestinating to eternal 
E-LE€’/TION, n. [lL election) [salvation 
1, The act of choosing ; choice; the act of select 
ing one or more from others,, Hence appropriately, 
2. The act of choosing a person to fill an office op 
employment, by any manifestation of preference, ns 
by bullot, uplifted hands, or viva voce; as, the election 
of a king,-of a president, or a mayor. 
Corruption in elections ls the greut enemy of freedom. 
J. Adame. 
3. Choice ; voluntary preference ; free will ; lib 
erty toactornot. It is at his election to accept oi 
refuse. 
4. Power of choosing or selecting. Davies. 
5. Discernment ; discrimination ; distinction. 
To use men with much diffwrence and election is guod. Bacon. 


6. In theology, divine choice ; predetermination of 
God, by which persons are distinguished as objects 
of mercy, become subjects of grace, are sanctified 
and prepared for heaven. 

There ls a remnant according to the election of grace. — Rom, ah 


7. The public choice of officers. 
8. The day of a public choice of officers 
9. Those who are elected. 


The election hath obtained it, — Rom, xj, 


E-LE€-TION-EER’,v.t To make interest for a can- 
didate at an election; to use arts for securing the 
election of a candidate, 

E-LE€-TION-EER/ER, 2. One who electioneers. 

E-LE€-TION-EER/ING, ppr. Using influence to pro 
cure the election of a person. 

E-LE€-TION-EER/ING, n. The arts or practices used 
for securing the choice of one to office. 

E-LE€T/IVE, a. Dependent on choice; as, an elective 
monarchy, in which-the King is raised to the throne 
by election ; opposed to hereditary. 

2. Bestowed or passing by election; as, an office is 
elective, 

3. Pertaining to or consisting in choice or right of 
choosing ; as, elective franchise. 

4. Exerting the power of choice; as, an elective 
act. 

5. Selecting for combination ; as, an elective attrac- 
tion, which Is a tendency in bodies to unite with 
certain kinds of matter in preference to others. 

E-LE€T’‘IVE-LY, adv. Ey choice; with preference 
of one to another. 

E-LE€T’OR, n. One who elects, or one who has the 
right of chuvice ; a person who has, by law or consti- 
tution, the right of voting for an officer. In free 
governinents, the people, or such of them as possess 
certain qualifications of age, character, and property, 
are the electors of their representatives, &c., in par> 
liament, assembly, or other legislative hody. In the 
United States, certain persons are appointed ar cho- 
sen to be electors of the president or chicf magistrate. 
In Germany, certain princes were formerly electors of 
the emperor, and elector was one of their titles, as 
the elector of Saxony. 

E-LE€T’OR-AL, a. Pertaining to election or electors. 
The electoral college im Germany consisted of all the 

. electors of the empire, being nine in number, six secu- 
lar princes and three archbishops. 

E-LEtT-OR-AL’I-TY, for Evectorarte, is not used. 

E-LE€T'OR-ATE, x. The dignity of an elector in 
the Gerinan empire. 

2. The territory of nn elector in the German em- 

E-LE€/TRE, (e-lek’ter,) n. [L. electrum.] [pire. 

Amber, [See Exs.ctrum. 

[Bacon used this word for a compound or mixed 
metal. But the word is not now used.] 

E-LE€T’RESS, n. The wife or widow of an elector 
in the Gerinan empire. Chesterfield. 

E-LE€’TRIE€, a, [Fr. clectrique; It. clettrico ; 

E-LE€’/TRI€-AL, Sp, electrico; from L. electrum, 
Gr. nAcxrporv, amber. ] 

1. Containing electricity, or capable of exhibitin 
it when excited by friction ; as, an electric body, suc. 
as amber and gluss ; an electric substance. 

2. In generul, pertaining to electricity ; as, electris 
power or virtue; electric attraction or repulsion; 
electric fluid. ~ 

v. verived from or produced yby electricity ; as, 
electrical effects ; electric vapor ; siete shock. 

4. Communicating a shock like electricity ; as, the 
electric eel or fish. : nL 
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E-LEC’TRI€, ». A non-conductor of electricity em- 
ployed to excite or accumulate the electric fluid. 
Such are amber, glass, resin, Wax, gumi-lac, sul- 

‘ phur, &c. 

E-LE€’TRIE-EEL, x. A fish or ee) of the genus 
gymnotus, from two to five feet in Jength, cupable of 
giving an electric shock of such violence as some- 
times to knock down a man, Partington. 

E-LE€/TRIC€-AL-LY, ado. In the manner of elec- 

. tricity, or by means of it. 

E-LRE-TRI’CIAN, (e-lek-trish/un,) x. A person who 
studies electricity, and investigates its properties by 
observation and experiments; one versed in the 
science of electricity. 

£-LEE€-TRICI-TY, xn. [from Gr. 1\exrooy, amber. ] 

1, The subtile agent called the electric fluid, usually 
excited by the friction of glass. It was called elec- 
tricity from the Greek word for amber, because it was 
in the friction of this substance that it was first ob- 
served. It is convenient to denominato it the electric 
fluid, although we know very little of its nature, be- 
cause It has a greater resemblance to an elastic fluid of 
extreme rarity than to any thing else with which we 
are acquainted. Some bodies permit the electric fluid 
to pasa freely through them, and are hence called 
conductors; others hardly permit ft to pass through 
them at all, and are therefore called non-conductors, 
Metals are the best conductors ; next, water and all 
tnolst substances ; and next, the bodies of animals. 
Glasa, resinous substances, (as amber, varnish, and 
sealing-wax,) alr, silk, wool, cotton, hair, and foath- 
ers, are xon-conductors. The phenomena of clectricity 
are such as attraction and repulsion, heat and !ight, 
shocks of the animal system, and mechanical vio- 
lence, Olmsted, 

2 The science which unfolds the phenomena and 
laws of the electric fluid. Olmsted. 
E-LE€/TRI-FI-A-BLE, a. [from electrify.] Capable 
of recelving electricity, or of being charged with it ; 

that may become electric. Fourcroy. 

E-LE€-TRI-FI-CA’TION, 2. The act of-electrifying, 
or state of being charged with electricity. 

Encyc. art. Bell. 

E-LE€’TRI-FI-ED, pp. or a. Charged with electro ys 

NCYC. 

E-LE€’/TRI-FY, v. t. To communicate electricity to ; 
to charge with electricity. “Encye. Cavallo 

2, To cause eiectricity to pass through; to affect 
by electricity ; to give an electric shock to. 

3. To excite suddenly; to give a sudden shock ; 
as, the whole assembly was electrified, 

E-LE€’/TRI -FY, v. i. To become electric. 

E-LE€/TRLFY-ING, ppr. or a. Charging with elec- 
tricity ; affecting with electricity ; giving a sudden 


shock. 
E-LE€’TRINE, (-trin,) a. [L. electrum.] 

Belonging to amber. 

E-LE€-TRI-ZA/TION, n. The act of electrizing. Ure. 
E-LE€’TRIZE, v. t. [Fr. electriser.] 
To electrify ; @ word in popular use. Ure. 
E-LE€’1T'RIZ-ED, pp. or a. Charged with electricity. 
Ore. P. Cyc. 
E-LE€’TRIZ-ING, 1192 Electrifying. 
E-LE€’/TRO-C€HEM‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to electro- 
chemistry. Ure. 
E-LE€/TRO-€HEM/IS-TRY, n. That science which 
treats of the agency of electricity and galvanisia in 
effecting chemical changes, 
E-LE€/TRODE, 2. [Gr. ndéxrpcy, (for electricity,) 
and 0d 5, a way.] 

A name applied to what is called the pole of the 
voltaic ci.cle, The electrodes are the surfaces of air, 
Water, metal, &c., which serve to convey an electric 
current into and from the liquid to be decomposed. 

Faraday. Turner. 
E-LE€'TRO-DY-NAM'I€S, 2 The phenomena of 
electricity In motion. Brande. P. Cyc. 
E-LE€-TROL/Y-SIS, », [Gr. yexzpov and dvw, to 
dissolve. } 

The act of decomposing a compound substance by 
the action of electricity or galvanism. Faraday. 
E-LE€/TRO-LYTE, nx. [Gr. yAexrpoy and Avw, to 

dissolve. ] 

A compound which may be directly decomposed 
by an electric current. Faraday. 

E-LE€-TRO-LYT'I€, a. Pertaining to electrolysis. 
Faraday. 
E-LE€’TRO-LYZE, v.t. [Gr. nrexrpov and \va, to 
dissolve.] : 

To decompose a compound substance by the direct 
action of electricity or gal vanism. Faraday. 
E-LEC’TRO-MAG-NET’I€, a. Designating what 
pertains to magnetism, as connected with electrici- 

ty, or affected by it. Electro-magnetic phenomena. 


enry. 
€-LE€@’/TRO-MAG-NET’I€-TEL’E-GRAPH, 2 An 
instrument or apparatus, which, by means of iron 
wires, conducting the electric fluid, conveys intelli- 
gence to any given distance with the velocity of light- 
Ding. S. F. B. Morse. 
E.LEC/TRO-MAG/NET-4I8M, n. That science which 
treats of the agency of electricity and galvanism in 
communicating magnetic properties, 
E-LE€/TRO-MET’AL-LUR-GY, n, The art of depos- 


iting metals, held in solution, es silver, gold, &c., on 
prepared surfaces, through the agency of voltaic elec- 
tricity or gaivanism. It thus answers the purposes 
of plating, and also of giving exact impressions of 
coins, medals, &c. Ore. 

E-LE€-TROM/E-TER, 2. [L. olectrum, Gr. n\exzpov, 
amber, and psrpew, to measure. ] 

An instrument for measuring the quantity or in- 
tensity of electricity. The term is also applied to in- 
struments which indicate t).e presence of electricity, 
or electroscopes. - P. Cyc. Brande. 

E-LE€-TRO-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to an elec- 
trometer ; made by an electrometer; as, an electro- 
metrical experiment. 

E-LE€’/TRO-MOG’TION, x. The motion of electricity 
or galvanism, or the passing of it from one metal to 
another, by the attraction or influence of one metal 

late in contact with another. Volta. 

E-LE€’/TRO-MO’TIVE, a. Producing electro-motion ; 
as, electro-motive power. Henry. 

E-LE€-TRO-MO'TOR, m. [Lz electrum and motor] 

A mover of the electric fluid , a piece of apparatus 
for generating a current of electricity. Olmsted, 

E-LE€/TRON, nm. [Gr. ndexrpov. : 

Amber; also, a mixture of gold with a fifth part of 
silver. Coze. 
E-LE€’/TRO-NEG/A-TIVE, a. A term denoting the 
natural state 6f a body, or a particle uf matter, which 
makes it tend to the positive pole of a voltaic battery. 

Olmsted. Henry. 

E-LE€-TROPH’O-RUS, n. [L. electrum and Gr. go- 
péw, to bear.] 

An instrument for exciting electricity in small 
quantities. It consists of a flat, smooth cake of 
resin, acted upon by a circular plate of brass with 
a glass handle. Brande. 

E-LE€-TRO-PO/LAR, a. A term applied to conduct- 
ors, which are positive at one end, or on one surface, 
and negative at the other. 

E. LE€’/TRO-POS/I-TIVE, a. A term denoting the 
natural state of a body, or a particle of matter, which 
makes it tend to the negative pole of a voltaic bat- 
tery. Olmsted. 

E-LE€’/TRO-SEOPE, zn. * [Gr. nrexrpov and oxorew.] 

An instrument for rendering electrical excitation 
apparent by its effects: Brande. 

E-LE€/TRO-TEL-E-GRAPH'I€, a, Pertaining to the 
electro-magnetic-telegraph, or by means of it. 

E-LE€’/TRO-TYPE. See Evectro-Metatiurer, 

E-LE€/TRUM, n. [L., from Gr. nAsxrpov.] 

A term applied, by the ancients, to various sub- 
stances, especially to amber, and an alloy of gold 
with one fifth part of silver. Brande. P. Cyc. 

E-LE€’TU-A-RY, 2. [Low L. electarium, electuarium ; 
Gr. Sens or exAgixrov, from Asixw, to lick Vos- 
sius. ; 

In pharmacy, a form of medicine composed of pow- 
ders, or other ingredients, incorporated with some 
conserve, honey, or sirup, and made into due consist- 
ence, to be taken in doses, like boluses. 

Quincy. Encye. 

EL-EE-MOS’/Y-NA-RY, a [Gr. eXenuocvvn, alms, 
from eXee, to pity, eXeos, compassion ; W. clus 
charitable ; elusen, alms, benevolence (See Aus.) 
It would be well to-omit one ¢ in this word. 

1. Given in charity ; given or appropriated to sup- 
port the poor ; as, eleemosynary rents or taxes. Fncyc. 

2. Relating to charitable donations ; intended for 
the distribution of alms, or for the use and manage- 
ment of donations, whether for the subsistence of the 
poor, or for the support and promotion of learning ; 
as, an eleemosynary corporation. A hospital founded 
by charity is an eleemosynary institution for the sup- 
port of the poor, sick, and impotent ; a college found- 
ed by donations is an eleemosynary institution for the 
promotion of learning. The corporation intrusted 
with the care of such institutions is eleemosynary. 

EL-EE-MO8’/Y-NA-RY, x. One who subsists on char- 


ity. South. 
EL‘E-GANCE, )2.t [L. elegantia; Fr. elegance; It. 
EL/E-GAN-CY,$ eleganza; probably from L. eligo, 
to choose, though irregularly formed. 

In its primary sense, this word signifies that which 
is choice or select, as distinguished from what is 
common. 

1. “*The beauty of propriety, not of greatness,” 
says Johnson. 

Applied to manners or behavior, elegance is that fine 
polish, politeness, or grace, which is acquired by a 
genteel education, and an association with well-bred 
company. 

Applied to language, elegance respects the manner 
of speaking or of writing. Elegance of speaking, is 
the propriety of diction and utterance, and the grace- 
fulness of action or gesture ; comprehending correct, 
appropriate, and rich expressions, delivered in an 
agreeable manner. Elegance of composition, consists 
in correct, appropriate, and rich expressions, or well- 
chosen words, arréhged in a happy manner. Ele- 
gance implies neatness, purity, and correct, perspic- 
uous arrangement, and is calculated to please a deli- 
cate taste, rather than to excite admiratton or strong 
feeling. Elegance is applied also to form. Elegance, 
in architecture, consists In the due symmetry and dis- 
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tribution of the parts of an edifice, or in re pro} 

ons and arrangement. And, iu a similar sense, 
the word is applied to the person or human body. It 
is applied also to penmanship, denoting that form of 
letters which is most agreeable to the eye. In short, 
in a looser sense, it is applied to many works of art or 
nature remarkable for their beauty: as. elegance of 
dress, or furniture, 

2. That which pleases by its nicety, symmetry, 
purity, or beauty. In this sense it has a plural; 
as, the nicer elegancies of art. Spectator. 

EL'E-GANT, a. {L. elegans. } ; 

1. Polished ; polite ; refined ; graceful ; pleasing te 
good taste ; as, elcyané manners, 

2. Polished ; neat; pure ; rich in expressions ; cor- 
rect in arrangement; as, an elegant style or compo 
sition. 

3. Uttering or delivering elegant language with 
Propriety and grace; as, an elegant speaker. 

4. Symmetrical ; regular ; well-formed in its pirts, 
proportions, and distribution ; as, an elegant wtruct- 
ure. 

5. Nice ; sensible to beauty ; discriminating heauty 
from deformity or imperfection ; ag, an elegant taste. 

[This is a loose application of the word ; elecant 
being used for delicate. ; 

6. Beautiful in form and colors; pleasing ; as, an 
elegant flower. 

7. Rich; costly and ornamental ; as, elegant furnt- 
ture or beg 

EL’/E.GANT-LY, adv. In a manner to please; with 
elegance ; with beauty ; with pleasing propriety ; as, 
a composition oleantly written. 

2. With due symmetry ; with well-formed and du- 
ly proportioned parts ; as, a house elegantly built. 

3. Richly ; with rich or handsome materials weld 
disposed ; as, a room elegantly furnished ; a woman 
elegantly dressed. 

E-LE’GI-A€ or EL-E-GY'A€, a. [Low L, elegiacus. 
See Exvecy. 
1. Belonging to elegy ; plaintive, expressing sor 


row or lamentation ; as, an elegiac lay; clecias 
strains. Gay. 
2. Used in elcgies. Pentameter verse is elegiac, 
E-LE/GL-A€, x, Elegiac verse, ‘arton, 
EL/E-GIST, n. A writer of elegies, Goldsmith 


E-LE! GIT, n. Ns eligo, elegi, to choose.] 

1, A writ of execution, by which a defendant’s 
goods are apprized and deliveretl to the plaintiff, 
and, if not sufficient to satisfy the debt, one moie' 
of his lands are delivered, to be held till the debt is 
paid by the rents and profits 

2. The title to estate by clegit. Blackstone. 

EL’E-GY, n. [L. elegia; Gr. eheyerov, edeyos, sup- 
posed to be from Ac}, to speak or utter. Qu. the 
Toot of the L. lugeo. The verbs may have a common 
origin, for to speak and to cry eut in wailing are only 
modifications of the same act, to throw out the voice 
with more or less vehemence.] 

1. A mournful or plaintive poem, or a funeral song ; 
& poem or a song expressive of sorrow and lamenta- 


tion. Shak. Dryden. 
2. A short poem without points or affected elegan- 
cies. ; Johnson. 


EL/E-MENT, 2. [L. elementum; Fr. element; It. and 
Sp. elemento; Arm. elfenn; W. elven or elvyt. This 
word Owen refers to elo or el, a moving principle. 
that which has in ftself the power of motion ; and ef 
is also a spirit or angel, which seems to be the Sax. 
alf, an elf, Vossius assigns clementum to eleo, for oleo, 
to grow. See Exr.] 

1. The first or constituent principle or minutest 
part of any thing; as, the clements of earth, water, 
salt, or wood ; the elements of the world ; the elements 
of animal or vegetable bodies, So letteys are called 
the elements of language. 

2. An ingrediont; a constituent part of any com- 


position. 
3. A letter, or elementary sound. [Used chiefly in 


_ the plural, 

ical sense, that which can not be divided 
by chemicni analysis, and therefore considered as a 
simple substance ; as oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c. 
an element is strictly the last result of chemical cn- 
alysis ; that which can not be decomposed by any 
means now employed. An atom is the last result cf 
mechanical division ; that which can not bo any fur- 
ther divided without decomposition ; hence there may 

be both elementary and compound atoms, 

5. In the plural, the first rules or principles of on 
art or science; rudiments ; as, the elements of geori- 
etry ; the elements of inusic ; the elements of painting ; 
the elementa of a theory. 

6. In popular language, fire, air, earth, and water, 
are called the four elements, as formerly it was su 
posed that these are simple bodies, cf which the world 
is composed. Later discoveries prove air, earth, and 
water, to be compound bodies, and fire to be only the 
extrication of light and heat during combustion. 

7. Element, in the singular, is sometimes used for 
the air. Shak. - 

8 The substance which forms the natural or most 
suitable habitation of an animal. Water is the proper 
element of tishes ; air, of man. Hence, ! 


ELE 


9. The proper state or sphere of any thing; the 
state of things suited to ono’s temper or habits, Fac- 
tion Is the element of a demagogue. 

10, The matter or substances which compose the 
world. 

The elements shall molt with fervent heat. —2 Pet. i, 


11. The outline or sketch; as, the elements of a 


n. 
er Ma ring cause or principle; that which excites 
a 
Passions, the elements of life. Pope. 
Elements, in the plural; the bread and wine used 
In the eucharist. 
EL/E-MENT, v.t To compound of elements or first 


princjples. Boyle. 
2. To constitute; to make as a first principle. 
Donne. 


This word is rarely or never used. 
EL-E-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to elements. 
Q. Produced by some of the four supposed ele- 
ments ; as, elemental war. Dryden, 
3. Produced by elomonts ; as, elemental strife Pope. 
4. Arising from first principlos. Brown. 
EL-E-MENT-AL/I-TY, x. Composition of principles 
or ingredients. W hitlock. 
EL-E-MENT’AL-LY, adv. According to elements ; 
literally ; asthe words, “ Take, eat ; this is my body ;” 
elementally understood. Ailton. 

EL-E-MENT-AR’‘I-TY, n. The state of being ol- 

EL-E-MENT’A-RI-NESS, | _ementary ; the simplici- 
ty of nature ; uncompounded state, Brown, 

EL-B-MENT/A-RY, a. Primary; simple; unoom- 
pounded ; uncombined ; having only one principle 
or constituent part ; as, an elemontary substance. £l- 
émentary particles are those into which a body is re- 
solved by decomposition. 

2. Initial ; rudimental ; containing, teaching, or dis- 
cussing first principles, rules, or rudiments; as, an 
elementary treatise or disquisition. Reid, Blackstone. 

3. Treating of elements; collecting, digesting, or 
hort Sits abl as, an elementary writer. 


EL/E-ME. ED, pp. Compounded of elements or 
first principles. 
EL’E-MI, ». A resin commonly supposed to be pro- 


duced both by Amyris Plumieri and Balsamodendron 
Zeylanicum, the former a plant of the Antilles, the 
fatter of Ceylon, It is obtained from incisions in the 
bark, and is used in ointments. It is sufferod to 


harde} in the sun. : 
ea n. [L, elenchus; Gr. edeyxos, 
E-LEN€H’US, from «‘eyxw, to argue, to 
refute. ] : 
A vicious or fallacious argument, which is apt to 
deceive under the appearance of truth ; a sophism. 
Milton, 
£-LEN€H’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to an elench. 
E-LEN€H/I€-AL-LY, adv. By ineans of an elench. 


re in foe Brown. 
E-LEN€H’ ,»%% To dispute. [WVot in use.] 

B. Jonson. 
E-LEN€H’TIE-AL, a. Serving toconfute. Wilkins. 


EL/L£-PHANT, n.* [Sax. elp, ylp: Gr. ededas; L. ele- 
phas, elephantus; probably froin the Heb. Ax, a lead- 
er or chief, the chief or great animal. ] 

1. The popular name of a genus of pachyderma- 
tous mammalia, comprehending two species, viz., 
Elephas Indicus, and Elephas Africanus, the former 
inhabiting India, the latter Africa. They ore among 
the largest quadrupeds at present existing. 

. 2 Ivory ; the tusk of the elephant. Dryden, 

EL/E-PHANT-BEE’TLE, 2. he popular name of 
the Scarabeus Elephas of Turton’s Linnzus, a beetle 
inbabiting Guinea. 

EL/E-PHANT’S-FOQQT, 2. The proposed popular 
name of the several species of Elephantopus, of 
which it {3 a translation, These are mostly tropical 


ants, 
gl) E PHANT-P4'PER, nm. Drawing-paper, of the 
largest size, being twenty-eight inches by twenty- 


three. 
EL-E-PHAN-TY’A-SIS, xn, [L. and Gr., from cdepas, 
elephant.] . 
disease of the skin, often confounded with lep- 
rosy, from which, nevertheless, it is quite distinct. 
In this disease, the skin is thick, ’¥id, ruguse, tubor- 
culate ; insensible as respects feeling ; eyes fierce and 
staring; perspiration highly offensive. J. MM. Good. 
fEL-E-PHANT’INE, a. Pertaining to the elephant ; 
buge ; resembling an clephant; or perhaps white, 
like ivory. “ 
2. In antiquity, an appellation given to certain 
books in which the Romans registered the transac- 
tions of the senate, magistrates, emperors, and gen- 
erals ; so called, perhaps, as being made of ivory. 
i 3%. In geology, the elephantine epoch is that in which 
there was e preponderance of large pachydermata. 


Martell, 
EL-E-PHANT-OIDD’, a, Resembling the form of 
EL-E-PHANT-OID/AL, an elephant. ; 
EL-EU-SIN'I-AN, a. Relating to Eleusis, in Greece, 
or to secret rites in honor of Cereg, there celebrated ; 
Elcusinian mysteries or festivals. 
RUE-VaTE, ®%& [L, elevo; ¢ and lovo, to raise; Fr. 


ELF 


rp Sp. elevar; It. elovare, Eng. to lift See 
IFT. 
1. To raise ; In a Uteral and general sense, to raise 
from a low or deep place to a higher. 
2. To exalt; to raise to a highor state or station ; 
as, to elevate a man to an office. 
3. To improve, refine, or dignify ; to raise from or 
above low conceptions ; as, to elevate the mind. 
4, To raise from a low or common state ; to exalt ; 
as, to oleate the wharncter ; to elevate a nation. 
5. To elate with pride. Milton. 
6. To excite ; to cheer; to animate; as, to elevate 
the splrite, 
7. To take from ; to detract; to lessen by detrac- 
tion. [Wot used.] Hooker 
8. To raiso from any tone to one more acute ; as, to 
elevate the vuice. 

9. To augment or swell ; to make louder, as sound. 
EL/E-VATE, a. [L. devatus,] 
Elevated ; raised aloft. 

EL/E-VA-TED, pp. 
elated ; exelled: ; 
sound, 
EI/E-VA-TING, ppr. or a. Raising ; exalting ; digni- 
fying: olating ; cheering. 
EL-E-VA’/TION, nx. [L. olovatio.] 
1. Tho act of raising or conveying from a lower or 
deoper place to a higher. 
2. The act of exalting in rank, degreo, or con- 
dition ; as, the elevation of a man to a throne, 
3. Exaltation ; an elevated state ; dignity. 


Milton. 
ora. Ralsed; exalted; dignified ; 
made more acute or more loud, as 


Angols, in their sevoral degrees of elevation above us, may be 
enduwed with more comprehenalve faculties, Locke. 


4, Exaltation of mind by more noble conceptions ; 
as, elovation of mind, of thoughts, of ideas. Norris. 

5. Exaltation of style ; lofty expressions ; words 
and phrases expressive of lofty conceptions. Wotton. 

6. Exaltation of character or manners. 

7. Attention to objects above us ; a raising of the 
mind to superior objects, Hooker. 

8. Hight ; altitude ; hight above the surface of the 
eurth. 

9. An elevated place or station 

10. Elevated ground; a rising ground; a hill or 
mountain. 

ll. A passing of the voice from any note to one 
more acute; also, a swelling or augmentation of 
voice, 

12. In astronomy, altitude ; the distance of a celes- 
tial object above the horizon, or the arc of a verti- 
cal circle intercepted between it and the horizon. 

Brandé. 

13. In gunnery, the angle which the line of direc- 
tion of a cannon or mortar, or the axis of the hoilow 
cylinder, makes with the plane of the horizon, 

Totten. Campbell. 

14. In dialing, the angle which the style makes 
with the substylar line. Bailey. 

15. In architecture, a view or representation of a 
building or object drawn to a geometrical scale of its 
hight above the ground, there being no vanishing 
points, as in perspective representation. 

Haldeman. Hebert. 

Elevation of the host: in Roman Catholic countries, 
that part of the mass in which the priest raises the 
host above his head for the people to adore. Ensye. 

EL/E-VA-TOR,n. One who raises, lifts, or exalts. 

2. In anatomy, a muscle which serves to raise a 
part of the body, as the lip or the eye. 

3. A surgical instrument for raising a depressed 
portion of a bone. Coze. 

4. In milling, a series of boxes fastened to a strap, 
and moved by a wheel, to raise grain, meal, &c., to 
a higher floor. 

EL’‘E-VA-TO-RY, n. An instrument used in tre- 
panning, for raising a depressed or fractured part of 
the skull. . Coxe. Encyc. 

EL/E-VA-TO-RY, a. Tending to raise, or having 
power to elevate. Mantel. 

E-LEVE’, (a-lave',)n, [Fr.] One brought up or pro- 
tected by another. Chesterfield. 

E-LEV'EN, (e-lev’/n,) a [Sax. andlefene, endleof, 
endlufa ; Sw. elfvoa; Dan. elleve; G. and D. elf; Isl. 
ellcefu. Qu. one left after ten. 

Ten and one added ; as, eleven men. 

E-LEV'ENTH, a. [Sax. endlyfta, endlefta ; Sw. elfte; 
Dan, ellevte ; D. elfde ;-G. elfte.] at 

The next in order to the tenth; as, the eleventh 
chapter. 

ELF, 2.; pl. Erves. [Sax, elf, or elfennc, a spirit, the 
nightmare ; a ghost, hag, or witch ; Sw. dlfver. in 
W. elis a moving principle, a spirit ; clv isthe same ; 
elu is to move onward, to go; elven is an operative 
cause, a constituent part, an element; and elf is what 
moves in a simple or pure stute, a spirit of demon. 
From these facts it would seem that elf is fram a 
verb signifying to move, to flow ; and a(f or elf in 
Swedish, elo in Danish, is a river, whence Elbe. So 
spirit is from blowing, a flowing, of air. In Sax. 
el is oil, and an eel, and e@lan is to kindle ; all per- 
haps from the sense of moving, flowing, or shooting 
along. The elf seems to correspond to the demon of 
the Greeks. ] 


ELI | 


1. A diminutive, wandering spirit ; a fairy ; a hob- 
goblin ; an imaginary being which our rude ances- 
tors supposed to inhabit unfrequented places, and in 
various ways to affect mankind. Hence, in Scottish, 
elf-shut is an elf-arrow ; an arrow-head of flint, sup- 
posed to be shot by elfs; and it signifies also a 
disease supposed to be produced by the agency of 


spirits. 
Every elf, and fairy sprite, 
Hop aslight as bird fom bier, 


2. An evil spirit ; a devil. Drydci. 
3. A diminutive person ; a dwarf. Shenstone. 
ELF, v. t. To entangle hair in so Intricate a manner; 
that it can not be disentangled. This work was for- 
merly ascribed to elves. Johnson, Shak. 
ELF’-AR-ROW, n. A name given to flints in the 
shape of arrow-heads, vulgarly supposed to be ehot 
by fairios, Encyc. 
ELF’-BOLT, 2. An elf-arrow, or flint arrow-head. 
ELF’-LOCK, 2. Hair twisted into knots, so denom- 
inated x If the work of falries, Shak. 
ELF’-SKIN. Probably a misprint in Shakspeare’s 
1 Henry [V. for eel-skin, to which, when * dried,” 
Falstaff compares Prince Hal, in allusion to his long 
and lank person. Todd’s Shak, 
ELF’(N,a. Relating or pertaining to elves. Spenser. 
ELF’IN, 2. A Jittle archin. Shenstone. 
ELF’ISH, a. Resembling elves; clad in disguise. 
EL/GIN-MAR-BLES, n. pl. A series of ancient sculp- 
tured marbles, named from the Earl of Elgin, who 
removed them to England. They belonged to the 
temple of Minerva, and other edifices in Athens. 
They consisted of matchless statues, casts, me- 
topes, &c. 
E-LIC/IT, v. t. [L. elicio; ¢, or ex, and lacio, to allure, 
D. lokken, G. locken, Sw. locka, Dan. lokker, Class Lg. 
1. To draw out; to boring to light ; to deduce by 
reason or drguiment ; as, to elicit truth by discussion. 
2. To strike out; as, to elicit sparks of fire by 
collision 
E-LIC/IT, a. Brought into act; brought from possl- 
bility into real existence, [Litile used.] Jonson. 
E-LIC-IT-A’/TION, n The act of eliciting; the act 
of drawing out. Bramhall. 
E-LIC/I'T-ED, pp. Brought or drawn out; struck out: 
E-LIC/IT-ING, ppr, Drawing out ; bringing to light; 
striking out. 
E-LIDE’, ». t. 


Sisk. 


[L. elido ; ¢ and lado.] 


1, To break or dash in pieces ; to crush. [Wot 
we Hooker. { 
2. To cut off a syllable. Brit. Crit. 


EL-I-GI-BIL'I-TY, n, [from eligible.] Worthiness 
or fitness to be chdésen ; the state or quality of a 
thing which renders it preferable to another, og 
desirable, i 

2 Capability of being chosen to an office, 
United States. ' 

EL/I-GI-BLE, a, [Fr., from L. cligo, to choose or 6@s 

lect; e and lego. 
1. Fit to be chosen ; worthy of choice; preferable. 
In deep distress, certainty is more eligible than suspense. 
Clarises, 
2. Suitable ; proper; desirable; as, the house 
stands in an eligible situation. 
3. Legally qualified to be chosen ; as, 2 man 4 or 
is not eligible to an_ office. 

EL/I-GI-BLE-NESS, n. [Fitness to be chosen in pref- 
erence to‘another; suitableness ; desirableness, 

EL/I-GI-BLY, ado. In a manner to be worthy of 
choice ; suitably. 

E-LIM’I-NATE, »v. t. [JL, elimino; e, or ex, and limen, 
threshhold.] 

1, To thrust out of doors, Lovelace. 
2. To expel ; to thrust out ; to discharge, or throw 
off ; to set at liberty, 
3. In algebra, to cause 2 quantity to disappear from 
an equation, 
This detains secretions which nature ("nds necessary to elimé- 
nate. Med. Repos. 
E-LIM’I-NA-TED, pp. Expelled; thr wn off; dis 


charged. 

E-LIM'I-NA-TING, ppr. Expelling, discharging ; 
throwing off. 

E-LIM-I-NA’/TION,n. The act of expelling or throw- 
ing off ; the act of discharging, or secreting by the 
pores. 

In algebra, the causing a quantity to disappear 
from an equation, 

E-LINGUID, (e-ling’guid,) a. [L. elinguis.] 

Tongue-tied ; not having the power of speech. 

EL-I-QUA’TION,x. [L. eliquo, to melt; ¢ and liguo. 

In chemistry, the operation by which a more fusi- 
ble substance is separated from one that is less so, by 
means of a degree of heat sufficient to melt the one 
and not the other, as an alloy of copper and lead, 

Encyc. Ure. — 

E-LI’''SION, (e-lizh/un,) x. [L. elisio, from elido, ta 
strike off ; e and lado, . 

1. In grammar, the cutting off or suppression of @ 
vowel at the end of a word, for the sake of sound of 
Measure, when the next word begins with a vowely 
as, th’ embattled plain ; th’ empyreal sphere. 

2. Division ; separation. [Wot used Bacon, | 
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ELM _ 
-EY@OR, x. [Norm. eliser, to choose; Fr. elire, 
alisant. 


In lew, a aheriff’s substitute for returning a jury. 
‘When the sheriff is not an indifferent person, ag 
when he is a party toa suit, or related by b.ood or 
affinity to either of the parties, the venire is issued to 
the coruners; or if any exception lies to the coroners, 
the venire shall be directed to two clerks of the 
court, or to two persons of the county, named by the 
eourt, and sworn; and these, who are called elisors 
or electors, shall return the jury. Blackstone, 
E-LITE’, (a-leet’,) n. [Fr.]_ A choice or select body. 
E LIX/ATE, ct. [L, elizo.] 
To extract by boiling. 
E-LIX/A-TED, pp. Extracted by boiling. 
EL-IX-A/TION, x. [L. elizus, from elizio, to boll, to 
‘* moisten or macerate, from lizo, liz.] 
1. The act of boiling or stewing ; also, concoction 
in the stomach; digestion. _ Brown, 
2. In pharmacy, the extraction of the virtues of in- 
gredicuts by boiling or stewing ; also, lixiviation. 
Bailey. Encye. 
E-LIX'IR, n. [Fr. Sp. and Port. elizir ; It. elisire ; 
from L. elizus, clizio, lizo, lz, or, as others ailege, it is 
from the Arabic al-ecsir. chempstry< 
1, In medicine, a tincture with more than one base. 
In modern pharmacy, elixirs are called compound tinc- 
tures, The mere addition of what is called an adju- 
vans, OF 0- & corrigcns, to a single base, does not 
make an elizir. 
2. A liquor for transmuting metals into gold. 
Donne. 
3. Quintessence ; refined spirit. South, 
4. Any cordial; that substance which invigorates 
Milton. 
E-LIZ-A-BETH’AN, a. Pertaining to Queen Eliza- 
beth or her times, and to a style of architecture then 


evale 
ELK, z.* [.-=. elch; Sw. elg; L. alce, alces; Dan. els- 
dyr. animal is described by Cesar and Pausa- 
nias.] 


A quadruped, the Cervus Alces of Linneus, a ru- 
miant mammal, called moose in North America, from 
the Indian name musu. 

ELK’-NUT, n. A plant, the Hamiltonia oleiféra, called 
also oil-nut. Muhlenbery. 
ELL, x. [Sax. elne; Sw. aln; D. ell, elle; G. elle; Fr. 
aune; Arm. goalen; L. ulna; Gr. wrevn 5 W. elin, an 
elbow, and glin, the knee, Qu. 

A measure, of different lengths in different coun- 
tries, used chiefly for measuring cloth. The ells 
chiefly used in Great Britain are the English and 
Flemish, The Englishell is49 inches. The Flemish 
ell is twenty-seven inches, or three quarters of a yard. 
The English is to the Flemish as five to three. In 
Scotland, an ell is thirty-seven and two tenths 
English inches. In France, it is fifty-four inches. 

EL-LAG/I€ AC’ID, x. A weak, insipid acid, obtained 
from gall-nuts, in which it coexists with gallic acid. 
P. Cyc. 
EL'LINGE’, a, [Sax. elenge.] Chcerless; sad. 
EL/LING-NESS,7n. Loneliness; dullness; cheerless- 
ness, Henry VIII. 
EL-LIPSE’, (el-lips’,) n.* In conic sections, a figure 
fcrmed by the intersection of a plane and cone, when 
the plane passes obliquely through the opposite sides 
of the cone. Barlow. Brande. 
BL-LIP’SIS, n.; pl. Exrirses. [Gr. eddercs, an omis- 
* sion or defect, from cAXzixw, to leave or pass by, Aet- 
mw, to leave.] 

1. In grammar, defect ; omission ; a figure of syn- 
tax, by which one or more words are omitted, which 
the hearer or reader may supply , as, the heroic vir- 
tues I admire, for, the heroic virtues which I admire. 

2. One of the conic sections. [See Exirsz. 

KL-LIP/SO-GRAPH, zn, [ellipse and Gr. ypadw. 
An inst ument to describe an ellipse by continued 
-motion ; cz led also trammel. Guilt. 
B2-LIP'SOIL .n. [ellipse and Gr. t1d0s, form.] 

“In geometry, a solid or figure formed by the revolu- 
tion of an ellijwe about its axis; an elliptic conoid; a 
spheroid. Edin. Encyc. 

EL-LIP-SOID/AL, a. Pertaining to an ellipsoid ; hav- 


ing the form of sn ellipsoid. 
EL-LIP’TI€, a. Pertaining to an ellipse ; having 
EL-LIP’TI€-AL,} the form of an ellipse. 

“The planets move in elliptical orbits, having the sun In one 
focus, and, by a radius from the sun, they describe cqual 
areas lp eq) tunes, Cheyne, 

. Defective ; having a part omitted ; as, an eltip- 
‘= @ica? phrase. . 
BL-LiP/TIC-AL-LY, adv. According to the figure 
qitalled an ellipse. 
i€;. Defectively; with a part omitted ; as, elliptically 
xpressed. 

P-TIC/I-TY, n. Deviation from the form of a 
sphere ; applied to the figure of the earth, Thus, the 
ellipticity of the earth is 330° that being the part of 
the equatorial diameter by which it exceeds the po- 
lar, » Brande. Olmsted. 

ELM, ». [Sax elm, or ulm-troou;s D. olm; G. ulme; 
Sw. alm ci -whn-tra, -elm-tree ; Dan. alm; L, ulmus ; 
Bp. olmopand alame ; Corn, elau ; Russ, tlema, ilma, or 


ELO 
ilina, Qu. W. Uwyv, a platform, a frame, an elm, from 
erent ne ; ‘ 
A tree. The Saabs gt name of a}} the species of the 
genus Ulmus, though many of them have other pop- 
* ular names, 
' The treaty which William Penn made with the natives in 1682 
- waa negotiated under a large elm which won the spot 
now called Kensington, i above Philadelphia, It was 
prostrated by a storm in 1810, at which time its stem meas 
ured 24 feet in circumference. Memoire of Hist, Soc. Penn. 
ELMW’EN, a. Of or belonging toelms. Jennings. 
ELM’Y, a. Abounding with elms, Warton, 
EL-O-€A/TION, n. [L. eloco. 
1, A removal from the usual place of residence. 
seaess Bp. Hall, 
method ; an ecstasy. 
aS": ‘ Fotherby. 
EL-O-€0/TION, x., [L. elocutio, from eloquor; ¢ and 
loquor, to speak, Gr. Anxew, Aukew.] 

1, Pronunciation ; the utterance or delivery of 
words, particularly in public discourses and argu- 
ments. We say of elocution, it is good or bad; clear, 
fluent, or melodious. > 


2. Departure from the usual 


ELV 


is placed by law or duty. Particularly, and app 
ately, to run away or depart from a husband, and live 
with an adulterer, a8 a married woman ; or to quit a 
father’s house, privately or without permission, and 
marry or live with a gallant, as an unm: wo- 
man. Sc 
2. To run away; to escape privately; to depart, 
_ withont permission, as a son from a father’s house, 
or an apprentice from his master’s service, » 
E-LOP’ED, pp. Run away privately. oN 
E-LOPE/MENT, n. Private or unlicensed departure 
from the place or station to which one is assigned by 
duty or law; as, the elopement of a wife from her 
husband, or of a daughter from. her father’s house, 
usually with a lover or gallant. It is sometimes a 
plied to the departure of a son or an apprentice, in 
like manner. i 
E-LGOP/ING, ppr. Running away ; departing private- 
ly, or without permission, from a husband, father, or 
B/LOPS, n. (Gr. cddoy.] -- [master. 
A fish, inhabiting the seas of America and the 
West Indies, the Elops Saurus of Turton’s Lin- 
neus 


y 


Elocution, which anclently embraced style and the whole art of EL/O-QUEN CE, x. [L. eloquentia, from eloquor, loquor, 


rhetoric, now signifies manner of delivery. E. Porter, 


2. In rhetoric, elocution consists of elegance, compo- 
sition, and dignity; and Dryden uses the word as 
nearly synonymous with eloquence, the act of express- 
ing thoughts with elegance or beauty. 

3. Speech ; the power of speaking. 


Whose taste — gave elocution to tho mute, Milton, 


4. In ancient treatises on oratory, the wording of a 
discourse ; the choice and order of words; composi- 
tion; the act of framing a writing or discourse. 

. Cicero. Quinctilian. 

EL-0-€0/TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to elocution, or 
containing it. 

EL-O-€0’/TION-IST, n. One who is versed in elocu- 
tion, or who treats of the subject. 

sate est A a. Having the power of eloquent 
speaking. : 

E-LOGE’, (a-lézh’,) n. [Fr.] A funeral oration; a 


panegyric on the dead. Atterbury. 
EL/O-GIST, ». An eulogist. ve used. | 
EL/0-GY n. ([Fr. eloge; L. elogium; Gr. Noyos. 
E-LO'GI-UM, See Eutoey.] 


The praise bestowed on a person or thing; pane- 
gyric. [But we generally use Eviocy.] 
Wotton. Holder. 
E-LOIN’, v. t [Fr. eloigner, to remove far off. } 
1. To separate and remove to a distance. 
> Spenser. Donne. 
2. To convey to a distance, and 
sight. x 
The shoriff may return that the goods or beasts are eloined, 
Blackstone, 
In law books, this word, with ics derivatives, is 
more generally written with gj as, eloigne, &c. 
E-LOIN/ATE, v. t. To remove. 
E-LOIN/A-TED, pp.. Removed. 
L-LOIN‘ED, pp. Removed toa distance ; carried far 


Howell, 


off. 
E-LOIN/ING, ppr. Removing to a distance from an- 
other, or to a place unknown. 
E-LOIN'MENT, x. Removal to a distance ; distance. 
E-LONG’, v. t. [Low L. elongo. 
To put far off ; to retard. ts bs.] Shenstone. 
E-LONGATE, v. t [Low elongo, from longus. 
See Lona.] 
1. To lengthen ; to extend. 
2. To remove further off. Brown. 
E-LON’GATE, v. i. To depart from; to recede; to 
move to a greater distance ; particularly, to recede 
apparently from the sun, as a planet in its orbit. 
E-LON’'GA-TED, pp. or a. Lengthened ; removed to 
a distance, i 
E-LON''GA-TING, ppr. Lengthening; extending. 

2. Receding to a greater distance, particularly as a 
planet from the sun in its orbit. 

E-LON’/GA-TION, n. The act of stretching or length- 
ening ; as, the elongation of a fiber. Arbuthnot. 

2. The state of being extended. 

3. Distance ; space which separates one thing from 
anothey. . Glanviile. 

4, Departure ; removal ; recession 

5. Extension ; continuation. 

May not tho mountains of Westme-cland and Cumberland be 

cousidered as elongations of these two chains? Pinkerton. 

6. In astronomy, the distance of a planet from the 
sun, as it appears to the eye of a spectator on the 
earth ; apparent departure of a planet from the sun in 
its orbit; as, the elongation of Venus or Mercury. 

7. In surgery, an imperfect luxation, occasioned by 
the stretching or lengthening of the ligaments; or 
the extension of a purt beyond its natural dimensions, 

Encyc, Coze. 
E-LGOPE’, v. i. [D. loopen; wegloopen; G. laufen, ent- 
laufen ; Sw. lopa; Dan. léber; Sax. hleapan; Eng. to 
leap. In all the dialects, except the English, leap sig- 
nifiestorun. Qu. Heb. 4n. Class Lb, No. 30, 

1. To run away ; to depart from one’s proper place 
or station privately, or without permission ; to quit, 
without permission or right, the station in which one: 


withhold from 


to speak ; Gr. Anxew, Aaxew, to crack, to sound, to 
speak. The primary sense is, probably, to burst with 
a sound, for the Gr. has axis, a fissure, from the 
same root ; whence dax:{w, to open or split; whence 
L. lacero, to tear; and hence, perhaps, Eng. a leak. 
Qu. the root of clack. See Class Lg, No. 51, 57.] 

1. The expression of strong emotion, in a manner 
adapted to excite correspondent emotions in others. 
The word, in its most extensive signification, com- 
prehends every mode in which deep feeling may be 
expressed, either by words, tones, looks, or gestures. 
Eloquence, therefore, requires, in its most. perfect 
form, a vigorous understanding, a glowing imagina- 
tion, appropriate and rich language, with fluency, 
animation, and suitable action. Hence, eloquence is 
adapted to please, affect, and persuade. Demosthe- 
nes in Greece, Cicero in Rome, Lord Chatham and 
Burke in Great Britain, and Fisher Ames in the 
United States, were distinguished for their 
in declamation and debate. 

2. The power of expressing strong emotions with 
fluency and force. sii 

3. Forcible language, which gives utterance ta 
deep emotion 


She uttereth plerclog eloquence, Shak. 


4, It is sometimes applied*to written language. 
EL/0-QUENT, a. Having the power of expressing 
strong emotions in a vivid and appropriate manner$ 
as, an eloquent orator or preachet. 

2, Adapted to express strong emotion with fluency 
and power ; as, an eleguent address ; eloquent history ; 
an eloquent appeal to a jury. : “ 

EL/O-QUENT-LY, adv. With eloquence; in an elo- 
quent manner; in e@ manner to please, affect, and 
EL/RICH. See Evpaitcn. persuade, 
ELSE, (els,) a. or pr. [Sax. elles; Dan. 8, from 
eller, or; L, alius, alias. See Auizw ) 

Other; one or something beside. Who else is 
coming? What else shall I give? Do you expect 
any thing else? . 

This word, if considered to be an adjective or 
pronoun, never precedes its noun, but always fol- 
lows it. 

ELSE. as adv, Otherwise; in the other case; if 
the fact were different, Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would I give it; that is, #f thou didst desire sac- 
rifice, I would give it. Ps. li.16, Repent, or else I 
will come to thee quickly ; that is, repent, or if thou 
shouldst not repent, if the case or fact should be 
different, I will come to thee quickly. Rez. ii. v. 

2, Beside; except that mentioned; as, nowhere 


else, 
ELSE/WHERE, adv. In any other place; as, these 
trees are not to be found elsewhere. 
2. In some other place; in other places indefi- 
nitely. It is reported in town and elsezohere. 
E-LU/CI-DATE, v. 4 [Low L. elucido, from eluceo, 
ape to shine, cr from lucidus, clear, bright. See 
IGHT. 


To niake clear or manifest ; to explain ; to remove 
obscurity from, and render intelligible; to illustrate. 
An example will elucidate the subject. An argument 
may elucidate an obscure question. A fact related 
by one historian may elucidate an obscure passage im 
another’s writings. 

E-LO’/CI-DA-TED, pp. Explained ; made plain, clear, 
or intelligible. A 

E-LO/CI-DA-TING, ppr. Explaining; making clear 
or intelligible, 

E-LU-CI-DA’/TION, n. The act of explaining or 
throwing light on any obscure subject ; explanation ; 
exposition ; illustration ; a3, one example may serve 
for an elucidation of the subject 

E-LOU/CLDA-TIVE, a, Making clear. 

E-LO’vI-DA-TOR, n One who explains; an expos- 

E-LO/CI-DA-TO-RY, a, Tending to elucidate [itor. 

EL-U€-TA/TION, n [L cluctatus.]) The at of 
bursting forth ; escape. oy 

E-LU-€U-BRA’TION. 


See Lruczvaration 
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BLODE’, v. 4 [L. eludo: e and ludo, to play; Sp. 
aludir ; it, diudere ; Fr. cluder. The Latin verb forms 
tusi, luewm; and this may be the Heb. Ch, and Ar. 
7°, to deride. Class Ls, No. 5.] 

1. To escape ; to evade ; to avoid by artifice, strat- 
agem, wiles, deceit, or dextarity ; as, to elude an en- 
emy ; to elude the sight ; to clude an officer; to elude 
detection ; to elude vigilance ; to elude the force of an 

ent ; to. elude a blow or stroke. 
To mock by an unexpected escape, as, to eludes 
pursuit. 
Mo gentle Della beckona from the plain, 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain, Pops. 
3. To escaps being seen; to remain unseen o7 un- 

discovered ; as, to elude discovery. The cause of 

Magnetism has hitherto eluded the researches of 


. philosophers, 
E-LOD/ED Fp Escaped ; avoided ; evaded. 
E-LOD’I-BL ‘, @ That may bo eluded or escaped. 


= So al Escaping ; avoiding ; evading. 
B’/LUL, x The twelfth month of the civil Jewish 
year, and the sixth of the ecclesiastical, It corre- 
sponds a to our August. 
E-LUM’BA-TED, a. [L. lumbus.] 
Weakened in the loins. 
E-LO/SION,n. [L. elusio, See Evupe.] 
An escape by artifice or deception ; evasion. 
Brown. 


BeUPive, a. Practicing elusion ; using arts to ¢s- 
ape. 
PO tusive of the bridal day, she gives 

Pood hopes io ail, and all with hopes deceives. Pope. 


E-LO/SIVE-LY, civ. By practicing elusion. 
EAL0’/SO-RI-NESS, 2. The state of being elusory. , 
E-LO’SO0-RY, a. Tending to elude ; tending to de- 
oeive ; evasive; fraudulent; fallacious; deceitfyl. 
‘ Brown. 
E-LOTE’,v.t [L. luo, clutum; qu. ¢eand lavo. See 


Evurtaate.] 
Arbuthnot. 


E-LOT/ING . Cleansed by washing. 

, 2 t [L. elutrio; Sw. letra, luttra, to 
cleanse, to defecate ; Dan. lutier, pure; Sax. lutter, 
pure ; ladian, to purify ; G. louter, D. louter, pure ; Iz. 

eith. Qu. Class Ls, No. 30.] - ; 

To purify by washing ; to cleanse, as a pulverulent 
substance, by separating foul matter, and decanting 
or straining off the liquor. 

E-LU'TRI-A-TED, pp. Cleansed by washing and 
decantation. 

E-LU/TRI-A-TING, ppr. Purifying by washing and 
decanting. . 

E-LU-TRI-A/TION, x. The operation of washing a 
pulverulent substance by mixing it with water, and 
pouting off the liquid in which the foul or extrane- 
ous substances are floating, while the heavier parti- 
cles are deposited at the bottom. Bi ; 

E-LUX/ATE, vt [L. eluratus. 

To dislocate. [See Luxatz. 

E-LUX’4-TED, pp. Dislocated. 

E-LUX’A-TING, ppr. _Dislocating. 

EL-UX-A'TION, n. The dislocation of a bone. [See 
Luxation.] 

ee AN, a. Pertaining to elves. 

ELVE’-LOCKS. See Exr-Locx. 

ELV’ERS, n. pl. Young eels ; young congers or sea- 

ELVES: gl. of Exr. [eels. 

ELV'ISH, a. More properly EL#1sn, which see. 

ELV’'iSH-MARK-ED, (-markt,) 4. Marked or dis- 
figured by elves. Shak. 

EL'Y_DOW'IE, a. [Gr. cdacor, ofl, and idwo, watef.] 

Elydoric painting is with oil and water, in such a 
manner as to add the freshness of water colors to the 
mellowness of oil painting. 

E-LY3/IAN, (e-lizh/yan,) a. [L. elystus.] 

Pertaining to elysium or the seat of delight ; yield- 
ing the highest pleasures ; deliciously abcthing ¢ ex- 
ceedingly delightful ; as, elysian fields. 

et ae (e-lizh'yum,) x [L. elysium; Gr. ndv- 
Glov. 

In ancient reed , & place assigned to happy 
souls after death ; a tle Tn the lower regions, fur- 
nished with rich flelds, groves, shades, streams, &c., 
the seat of future happiness, Hence, any delightful 

lace. . eye. SS 
e/LYT/RLFORM, 4. Inthe form of a wing-sheath. 

EL’Y-TRON, | x.; pl. Exyrra, [Gr.] A name given 

Buy-rnuM, | to the wing-sheaths, or upper crus- 
taceous mem! 
covering in the tribe of beetles. 

BL/ZE-V. 


Brande. 
Editions of the 
at Am- 


Thag took ‘em, 
v.t Tomake lean. [ot in use-] 
PP. e lean. 
E MAC’ER-A-TING, ppn Making lean... 
B-MAC-ER-A/TION, nx. A making+ean ; emaciation. 
E-MA'CIATE, »v.  [1L. omacio, from maceo, or macer, 
lean; Gr. pixeos, pixpos, small; Fr. maigre; Eng. 


U-MAC’ER.. 
E-MAC’ER-A- 


ranes, which form the outer wings or 


EMA 


meager, meck ; It. Sp. and Port. magro; D. Sw. Dan. 
a ltl Ch. ND, to be thin. Class Mg, No. 
> 2 
To lose flesh gradually; to become lean by pining 
with sorrow, or by loss of appetite or other cause ; 
to waste away, as flesh ; to decay in flesh. 

E-MA’/CIATE, vt To cause to lose flesh gradually ; 
to waste the flesii and reduce to leanness. Sorrow, 
anxiety, want of appetite, and disease, often ema- 
ciate the most robust bodies, 

E-MA/CIATE, a4, Thin; wasted. Sheastone. 

E-MA/CIA-TED . Ora Reduced to leanness by a 
gradual logs of esh ; thin; lean. 

E-MA/CI4-TING, ppr. Wasting the flesh gradually ; 

. making lean, 

E-MA-CI-A/TION, rn. The act of makirg Jean or 
thin in flesh ; or a becoming lean by a gradual 
waste of flesh. 

2. The state of being reduced to leanness. 

E-MA€’U-LATE, ». t. Tinta] To také spots from. 

Little used. 

E-MA€-U-LA’/TION, x. .[L. emaculo, from e and mac- 

ula, a spot. ] ; 
The act or operation of freeing from spots. [Little 


are 
EM’A-NANT, a. [L. emanans. See Emanarrz. 
re flowing from. fale. 
EM’A-NATE, v. i [L. emano; ¢-and mano, to flow ; 
ve emanar; Fr. emaner; It. emanare. Class 
Oo. 


Mn, 
11, 9.] 


. 1. To issue from a source ; to flow from ; applied 


to fluids ; as, light emanates from the sun ; perspirable 
matter, from animal bodies. 

2. To proceed from @ source or fountain 
powers of government in republics emanate 
people. 

EM’A-NA-TING, ppr. Issuing or flowing from a 
fountain. 

EM-A-NA/TION, n. The act of flowing or proceeding 
from a fountain-head or origin. 

+ 2 That which issues, flows, or proceeds from any 
source, substance, or body ; efflux; effluvium. Light 
is an emanation ftom the sun; wisdom, from God ; 
the authority of laws, from the supreme power. 

EM’A-NA-TIVE, a. Iseuing from another. 

E.~MAN’CI-PATE, oe. t. [L. emancipo, from e and 
mancipium, a slave ; manus, hand, and capio, to take, 
as slaves were anciently prisoners taken in war.] 

1. To set free from servitude or slavery, by the 
voluntary act of the proprietor; to liberate; to re- 
store from bondage to freedom ; as, to emancipate a 
slave. 

2. To set free or restore to liberty; in a general 


; as, the 
from the 


CA 

3. To free from bondage or restraint of any kind ; 
to liberate from subjection, controlling power,or in- 
fluence ; as, to emancipate one from prejudices or 
error. 

4. In ancient Rome, to set a son free from subjec- 
tion to his father, and give him the capacity of man- 
aging his affairs, as if he was of age. Encye. 

E-MAN’CLPATE, a. Set at liberty. Cowper. 
E-MAN/CL-PA-TED, pp. or a. Set free from bondage, 
slavery, servitude, subjection, or dependence ; liber- 


ated. c 
E-MAN'CI-PA-TING, ppr. Setting free from bond- 
age, servitude, or dependence ; liberating. 
E-MAN-CI-PA’TION, n. The act of setting free from 
avery, servitude, subjection, or dependence ; de- 
..: from bondage or controlling influence ; 
liberation ; as, the emancipation of slaves by their 
roprietors ; the emancipation of a son among the 
maken the emancipation of a person from preju- 
dices, or from a servile subjection to authority. 
E-MAN-CI-PA/TION-IST, 2. An advocate for the 
emancipation of slaves. 
E-MAN/CI-PA-TOR, nz. One who emancipates or lib- 
erates from bondage or restraint. 
E-MAN’CL-PIST, n. A name given in New Holland 
to convicts who have been set free. 
E-MANE’, v. i. [L. emano.] 
To issue or flow from. Enfield. 
nt word. [See Emanatr.] 


But this is not an el 
E-MAR/GIN-ATE, v. & 'To take away the margin. 
E-MAR/GIN-ATE, a.* [Fr. marge; L. margo, 
E-MAR/GIN-a-TED, } whence emargino.] 
*1, In reat notched in a peculiar manner,at the 
apex ; applied to the leaf, or stigma. 

2. In mineralogy, having the edges of the prim- 
itive form truncated, each by one face. Cleaveland. 

3. In zoolagy, having the margin broken by an 
obtttse notch on the segment of acircle. Brande. 

E-MAR’GIN-ATE-LY, adv. In the form of notches. 

E-MAR/GIN-A-TING. ppr. Taking awuy the margin. 

E-MAS/€U-LATE. v. & [Low L, , from 6 
and masculus.a male. See Bay] 

1. To castrate ; to deprive a male of certain parts 
which characterize the sex; to geld; to deprive of 
virility. « : 

2. To deprive cf masculine strength eee to 
weaken ; to render effeminate; to vitiate by un- 
manly softness, 


Ww ee & monarch’s reign, Dryden. 
Mioeindwntata 0 apirita. Collier, 


EMB 


E-MAS/€U-LATE, c. Unmanned ; deprived of vigox 
Hainmend. 
E-MAS/€U-LA-TED, pp. ora. Castrated ; weakened. 


E-MAS/€U-LA-TING, ppr. Castrating; geld/ngs 
AT ae VACE % 
E-MA8-€U-LA/TION, n. The act of depriving = 


wale of the parts which characterize the sex ; ccs~ 

ration. 

2 The act of depriving of vigor or strength; <= 
feminacy ; unmanly weakness, 

EM-BALE!, v; ¢ [Fr. emballer; Sp. embalar; It. tcc 
ballare ; em, im, for en or in, and balla, baile, bale.) 
ae make up into a bundle, bale, or package ; ie 

G 
2. To bind; to inciose ; as, to ombale in gold-> 
buskins. 


cl Spensar 

EM-BAL’/ED, pp. Made into a bale, 

EM-BAL/ING, ppr. Making into 2 Bale. 

EM-BALL’, vt To encircle or embrace: [ Obs} 

BNET S 

EM-BALL/ING, n, An embrace, Shak, 

EM-BALM/, (em-bim’,) 0 t [Fr. embaumer, frora 
baume, 3 from balsam ; It. imbalsamere; Sp. oi0- 
balsamar. | 


1. To open a dead body, take out the intestines, 
and fill their place with odoriferous and desiccal!y> 
spices and drugs, to prevent its putrefaction. 

Joseph commanded his servants, the physiclans, to embalm bia 

ther} and the physicians ‘nbatned Israel, —Gen, L 

2. To fill with sweet scent. Milton. 

3. To preserve, with care and affection, from 
loss or decay. 


The memory of my beloved daugitter is embalmed in bee, 


Virtue alone, with Insting grace, 
Embalms the beauties of the face. J. Trumbull 


EM-BALM’ED, pp. or@. Fillod with aromatic planta 
for preservation ; filled with sweet scent; preserved 
from loss or destruction. 

EM-BALM/ER, mn. One who embalms bodies for 
preservation. 

EM-BALM/ING, ppr. Filling a dead body with spices 
for preservation ; filling with sweet scent ; preserv- 
ing with care from loss, decay, or destruction, 

EM-BALM/ING, n. The act or art of filling a dead 
body with spices for preservation. 

EM-BALM/MENT, n. Act of embalmin 

EM-BANK’, v. t. ‘To enclose with a bank ; to defend 
by banks, mounds, or dikes, 

EM-BANK’ED, pp. Inclosed or defended by a bank. 

EM-BANK’ING, ppr. Inclosing or surrounding with 


a bank. 
EM-BANK/MENT, x.” The act of surrounding or de- 
fending with a bank. 

2. A mound or bank raised for various purposea, 
as for protecting against inundations, for the passage 
of a railroad, &c. 

EM-BAR’, v. t. [en and bar.} To shut, close, op 
fasten ‘with a bar ; to make fast. 

2. To inclose so gs to binder egress or escape. 

Where fast embarred in mighty brazen wall, Spenesr. 


3. To stop; to shut from entering; to hinder; te 
block up. 


He embarred all further trade. Bacon. 


EM-BAR-€4/TION, n, Embarkation, which see. 

EM-BAR’GO, 2. [Sp. onber ge} Port. Fr. id. This im 
a modern word, from the Spanish and Portuguese. 
In Portuguese, embaragdr, which the Spanish write 
embarazar, is to embarrass, entangle, stop, hinders 
Port. embarago, impediment, embarrasement, on 
hinderance. The palatal being changed into z an 
3, we have embarrass from this word ; but embarge 
retains the palatal letter. ] 

In commerce, @ restraint on ships, or prohibitiom af 
sailing, either out of port, or into port, or both 
which prohibition is by public authority, for a Hmite 
time. Most generally it is a prohibition of ships 
leave a port. . 

EM-BAR/GO, ». t, [Sp. and Port. anbergar.] 

1. To hinder or prevent ships from sailing out of 
port, or into port, or both, by some law or edict of 
sovereign authority, for a limited time. Our ships 
were for a time argoed by a law ef congress. 

2. To stop; to hinder from Boling presented by the 
departure or entrance of ships. The commerce of 
the United States has been embar goed. 

EM-BAR/GG-ED, pp. Stopped; hindered from eal! 
ing; hindered by public authority, as ships or com- 


merce. 

EM-BAR/GO-ING, ppr. Restraining from sailing by 
public authority ; hindering, 

EM-BARK’, v. 4. [Sp. embarcar; Port, id. 5 It. tmbar~ 
care; Fr. embarquer; en and barco, a boat, & barge, & 
bark. 

L put or cause to enter on board a ship or ethex 
vessel or boat. The general embarkéi his troops 
and their baggage. 

2 Toengnge a Pee in any affair, This 
jector embarked his frionds in the f Barras or expedition. 

EM-BARK’;v.i. Togo on noard of a ehip, boat, er 
vessel ; as, the troops embarked for Lisbon, 

2 To engage in any business; to undertake ing 
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CEMB. 
@@ take a share in. The Lage J man embarked rashly 
{nm speculation, and was ruine 
-BARK-A/TION, n, The act of putting on board 
of a ship or other vessel, or the act of going aboard. 
~ 2. That which is embarked ; as, an embarkation of 
Jesuits. Smollett. 
' 3. [8p. embarcacion.] A small vessel or boat. 


Bt Anson’s Voyage. 
-BARK/ED, (em-barkt’,) pp. Put on shipboard ; 
engaged in any affair. = 


¥M-BARK/ING, Pp . Futting on board of a ship or 
boat ; going on shipboard. : 
EM-BAR/RASS, n., Embarrassment. Warburton. 

-BAR’/RASS, v. ft, [Fr. emburrasser ; Port. embara- 

“~gar ; Sp. embarazar; from Sp. embarazo, Port. embara- 

» Fr. embarras, perplexity, intricacy, hinderance, 

es iment. In Spanish, formerly embargo signi- 
embarrassment, and embarrar is to perplex.] 

* 1, To perplex; to render intricate; to entangle. 

We say, public affairs are embarrassed; the state of 

our accounts is embarrassed ; want of ordeg tends to 

embarrass business. 

2. To perplex, as the mina or intellectual facul- 
ties ; to confuse. Our ideas are sometimes embar- 
vassed. 

3. To perplex, as with debts, or demands, beyond 
the means of payment; applied to a person or his 
affairs. In mercantile language, a man or his business 
is embarrassed, when he can not mect his pecuniary 


i Segara ‘ 

. To perplex ; toconfuse; to disconcert ; to abash. 
An abrupt address may embarrass a young lady. A 
young man may be too much embarrassod to utter a 


word. 
£M-BAR’RASS-ED, (em-bar’rast,) pp. or a. Per- 
plexed ; rendered intricate ; confused ; confounded. 
EM-BAR/RASS-ING, ppr. Perplexing; entangling; 
confusing; confounding ; abashing. 
EM-BAR/RASS-ING, a. Perplexing ; adapted to por- 


plex. 
S#M-BAR/RASS-MENT, 2. Perplexity; intricacy; 
2. Confusion of mind. entanglement. 
3. Perplexity arising from insolvency, or from 
temporary inability to discharge debts, 
4. Confusion ; abashment. 
~ el ea (em-bard’,) pp. Shut; closed; fast- 
ened. 
#M-BAR/RING, ppr. Fastening, as with a bar. 
€.1-BASE’, v. t. [en ond base.] To lower in value ; 
éo Vitiate ; to deprave ; to impair. 


The virtue — of a tree embased by the ground, Bacon, 
T bare vo lgnoble end — that may embase my poor Beneont 
< ‘otlon, 
2. To degrade ; to vilify. Spenser. 


a toord is seldom used. 
@M-BASE/MENT, n. Act of depraving ; depravation ; 
deterioration. South, 
@\’BAS-SADE, 7. An embassy. aga 8 Spenser. 
@M-BAS’SA-DOR, n. [Sp. embazador; Port. id.; Fr. 
ambassadeur; It. ambasciadore; Arm, amba¢zador; 
Norm. ambaxeur. Spelman refers this word to the 
G. ambact, which Cesar calls ambactus, a client or re- 
tainer among the Gauls. Cluver, Ant. Ger. 1, 8, 
favors thia opinion, and mentions that, in the laws 
of Burgundy, ambascia was equivalent to the Ger. 
ambact, service, now contracted to amt, D. ampt, Dan. 
embt, Sw. embete, office, duty, function, employment, 
province, The Dutch has ambazt, trade, handcraft, 
@ manor, a lordship, and ambagstman, a journeyman 
or mechanic, which is evidently the Sw. embctesman. 
The Danish has also embede, .office, employment. 
in Sax. embeht, ymbeht, is office, duty, employment ; 
ombehtan, to serve; embchtman, a servant; also am- 
Echt, collation ; embyht,a message or legation, an em- 
bassy; ambyhtsecga, a legate or envoy, (a messago- 
ayer.) The word, in Gothic, is andbahts, a servant; 
andbahtyan, to serve. The German has amtsbote, d 
messenger. The first syllable, em, is from embd, ymb, 
apt, about, and the root of ambact is Bg. See Pack 
and Disratess.] 
t 1. A minister of the highest rank, employed by 
one prince or state at the court of another, to man- 
age the public concerns of his own prince or state, 
and representing the power and dignity of his sover- 
eign. Embassadors are ordinary, when they reside 
permanently at a foreign court; or extraordinary, 
«when they ere sent on a special occasion. They are 
also called ministers. Envoys are ministers employed 
@0 special occasions, and are of less dignity. 
Johnson. Encyc. 
2. In ludicrous language, a messenger. Ash. 
EM-BAS-SA-DO/RI-AL, a. Belonging or relating to 
an embassador. 
EM-BAS/SA-DRESS, 2... The consort of an embas- 


sador. Chestorfield. 
%2, A woman sent on an embassy \ 
EM’BAS-SAGE, an embassy, is not used. ; 
bok n. [Sp. and Port, embazada; Fr. ambas- 

£248 

1. @ Message or public function of an embasea- 
dor ; the charge or employment of a public minister, 
wrhether embassador or envoy. The word signifies 
‘the message or commission itself, and the person or 
Persons cent to convey or to execute it. We say, the 
ORE 


EMB. 
king sent an embassy. 


or ministers ; or the king sent a person on an em-| EM-BEZ/ZLE, v. t. 


bassy; the embassy consjsted of three envoys; the 
embassy Was instructed to inquire concerning the 
king’s disposition. = “Mitford, 


2. A solemn message. Taylor. 
Eighteen centuries o8 the 1 went forth Jerusalem 
» on an embassy of mingled authority and ae n 

3. Jronically, an errand. Sidney. 


[The old orthography, ambassade, ambassage, bein: 
obsolete, and embassy established, I have rendei 
the orthography of embassador conformable fo it in 
the initial letter. The elegant Blackstone uniformly 
wrote embassador.] “ 

EM-BATFHE’, v. t. To bathe. 
EM-BAT’TLE, v.t. [en and battle.] To arrange in 
order of battle ; to array troops for battle. 
On thelr embattled ranks the waves return, 


2. To furnish with battlements. 
EM-BAT’TLE, v.i. To be ranged in order of 


EM-BAT’TLED, pp. or a, Arrayed in order of battle. 
2, Furnished with battlements; and, in heraldry, 
having the outline resembling a battlement, as an 
ordinary. Cyc. Bailey. 
3. Having been the place of battle; as, an 
plain or field. ; 
EM-BAT’TLING, ppr. Ranging in battle array. 
EM-BAY’, v. t. [en, in, and bay. | To inclose in a 
bay or inlet ; to land-lock ; to inclose between capes 
or promontories, Mar. Dict. 
Fr. baigner.] To bathe; towash. [Wot used.] 


Spenser. 

EM-BAY/ED, (em-bade’,) pp. Inclosed in a bay, or 
between points of land, as a ship. 

EM-BAY/ING, ppr. Inclosing in a bay. 

EM-BED’, v. t. [en, in, and bed.] To lay as ina bed; 
to lay in surrounding matter ; as, to embed a thing in 
clay or in sand. 

EM-BED’DED, pp. or a. Laid as in a bed ; deposited 
pel poeee in surrounding matter; as, ore embedded 

n sand. 

EM-BED/DING, ppr. Laying, depositing, or forming, 
as in a bed. 

EM-BED/ MENT, ». Act of embedding ;.state of being 
embedded. 

EM-BEL/LISH, v.t [Fr. embellir, from belle, L. bel- 
lus, pretty. 

1. To adorn ; to beautify; to decorate; to make 
beautiful or elegant by ornaments; applied to persons 
or things. We embellish the person with rich apparel, 
a garden with shrubs and flowers, and style with 
metaphors. : 

2. To make graceful or elegant; as, to embellish 
manners, 

EM-BEL/LISH-ED, (em-bel/lisht,) pp.ora. Adomed ; 
decorated ; beautified. . 

EM-BEL/LISH-ER, x. One who embellishe 

EM-BEL/LISH-ING, ppr. Adorning; decorating ; 
adding grace, ornament, or elegance, to a person or 
thing. ; 

EM-BEL!LISH-ING-LY, adv. So as to embellish. | 

EM-BEL’LISH-MENT, 2. The act of adorning. 

2, Ornament; decoration; any thing that adds 
beauty or elegance; that which renders any thing 
pleasing to the eye, or agreeable to the taste, in dress, 
furniture, manners, or in the fine arts. Rich dresses 
are embellishments of the person ; Virtue .is an embel- 
lishment of the mind, and liberal arts the embellish- 
ments of society. 

EM’BER, in ember-days, ember-weeks, is the Saxon 
emb-ren, or ymb-ryne, @ circle, circuit, or revolution, 
from ymb, andr, around, and ren, or ryne, course, 
from the root of run. Ember-days are the Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, after Quadragesima 
Sunday, after Whitsunday, after Holyrood-day in 
September, and after St. Lucia’s day in December. 
Ember-days are days returning at certain seasons ; 
omber-weeks, the weeks in which these days fal; and 
formerly, our ancestors used the words Ember-fast 
and E£mber-tide, or season, 

Lye. Encye, LL. Alfred, sect. 39, 

EM’/BER-GOOSE, n. A web-footed bird of the genus 
Colymbus, also called the great northern diver, 
placed by Linneus under the order Ansores. It is 
larger than the common goose: the head is dusky; 
the back, coverts of the wings and tail, clouded with 
lighter and darker shades of the same; the prima- 
ries and tail are black ; the breast and belly silvery. 
It inhabits the northern regions, abeut Iceland and 
the Orkneys, Encye. 

EM’BER-ING, 7, The ember-days, supra. [ Obs.] 

usser. 

EM’BER®, 2. pl. [Sax. amyrian; Scot. ameris, aumers}; 
Ice. cinmyria.] 

Smell coals of fire with ashes; the residuum of 
wood, coal, or other combustibles not extinguished ; 


_ cinders. 
Ho rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. Dryden, 


It is used by Colebrooke in the singular, 


He takes a lighted ember out of the covered vessel, 
Asiat. Res, vil, D4, 


Milton. 
Cyc. 

battle, 

Shak. 


EMB_ 


meaning an envoy, minister,) EM’BER-WEEK. See Eussr, supra. i 


[Norm. embeasiler, to filch ;. beso» 
ler, id. The primary sense is not quite obvious. If 
the sense is to strip, to peel, it coincides with the Ar. 


“Se o 


joey baseala, to strip, or Heb. Ch. and Syr. 93D. In 


Heb, Ch. “ and Sam., 112 or M12 signifies to plun- 
der. See Class Ba, No, 2, 21,22. Perhaps the sense 
is, to cut off. No, ba, 54, 


1, To appropriate fraudulently to one’s own usé 
what is intrusted to one’s care and management. It 
differs from stealing and robbery. in this —that the 

- latter imply a wrongful taking of another’s 
but embezzlement denotes thé wrongful appropria- 
tion and use of what came into possession by right. 
It is not uncommon for men intrusted with public 
money to embezzle it. 

2 To waste, to dissipate in extravagance, 

‘When thou hast embexsled all thy store, ~ Dryden, 
EM-BEZ/ZLED, (em-bez‘ld,) pf. Appropriated wrong-' 
fully to one’s own use. - ‘ 

EM-BEZ’/ZLE-MENT, n. The act of fraudulently a) 
ropriating to one’s own use the money or goods 
oases to one’s care and.management. An accu- 
rate account of the embezzlements of public money 
wauld form a curious history. 

2. The thing appropriated. 

EM-BEZ’/ZLER, n, One who embezzles. 
EM-BEZ/ZLING, ppr. Fraudulen..y applying to one’s 
own use what is intrusted to one’s care and employ- 


ment. 

EM-BLAZE’, v. t. [Fr. blasonner; Sp. blasonar ; Port. 
blazonar, brazonar; allied to G. blasen, D. blaazen, to 
blow, and Fr. blaser, to burn, Eng. blaze. The sense 

- fa, to swell, to enlarge, to make showy.] 

- 1, Toadorn with glittering embellishments. 
No han saw his father’s stores 
pelphelae 3 ea emblaze the 


, OF floors, Pope. 
2% To blazon; to paint or adorn with figures ar- 
morial. 
The tm e streaming to the wind ; 
With PLeciapler pad apron eabiacal Mitton. 


EM-BLAZ/ED, pp. Adorned with shining ornaments, 
or with figures armorial. 

EM-BLAZ/ING, ppr. Embellishing with glittering or- 
naments, or with figures armorial. 

EM-BLA/ZON, (em-bla/zn,) v.t [Fr.blasonner. Seo 
Emsraze ] 

1. To adorn with figures of heraldry or ensigns 
armorial. Johnson. 

2. To deck in glaring colors ; to display pompously. 

We find Augustus —emblazoned by the poets. Rakewell, 

EM-BLA/ZON-ED, (em-blaz/nd,) pp. 
figures or ensigns armorial ; set out 

EM-BLA’ZON-ER, n. 
ons ; a herald. 

2. One that publishes and displays with pomp. 

EM-BLA/ZON-ING, ppr. Adorning with ensigns o¢ 
figures armorial ; displaying with pomp. 

EM-BLA‘Z ON-ING, n. The act or art of adorning 
with ensigns armorial. 

EM-BLA/ZON-MENT, 2 Anemblazoning. Roscoe. 
EM-BLA/ZON-BY,n. Pictures on shields; display 
of figures. é Milton. 
EM’/BLEM, nx. [Gr. ¢p6Anpa, from epBaddr«w, to cast 

in, to insert.] 

1. Properly, inlay ; inlaid or mosaic work; some- 
thing inserted in the body of another. 

2. A picture representing one thing to the eye, and 
another to the understanding; a painted enigma, or 
a figure representing some obvious history, instruct- 
ing us in some moral truth. Such is the, image of 
Scevola holding his hand in the fire, with these 
words, “Agere et pati fortiter Romanum est,” to doand 
to suffer with fortitude is Roman. Encye. 

3. A painting or representation, intended to hold 
forth some moral or political instruction ; an allusive 
picture , atypical designution. A balance is an em 
blem of justice; a crown is the emblem of royalty; 
a scepter, of power or sovereignty. 

4, That which represents another thing in its pre- 
dominant qualities. A white robe in Scripture is an 
emblem of purity or righteousness ; baptism. of puri- 
fication. 

EM/BLEM, v.t. To represent by similar qualities, 


Feltham. 
EM-BLEM-AT'I€, a. Pertaining to or comprising 
EM-BLEM-AT’I€-AL, § an emblem. 

2. Representing by some allusion or customary 
connection; as, a crown is emblematic of royalty, a 
crown being worn by kings. 

3. Representing by similar qualities ; as, whiteness 
is emblematic of purity. 

4, Using emblems ; as, emblematic worship. 

EM-BLEM-AT/I€ AL-LY, adv. By way or means of 
emblems ; in the manner of emblems ; by way of al- 
lusive representation, 

EM-BLEM/A-TIST, 2. A writer or inventor of em 
blems. > - Brown 

EM-BLEM’A-TIZE, v, t, To represent by an emblem, 

; Sn? Walpole, + 


att 


Adorned with 
pompously. 
Ablazoner; one that emblaz- 
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kM-BLEM’A-TIZ-ED, pp. Represented by an em-|EM-BOU-CHURE’, (ing-boo-shfr’,) 2. i) A} EM’BRO-CATE,»0.¢, [Gr. y apie Bpsxw, to moist 
c. 


blem, 

cee IN G, ppr. Representing by an em- 

lem. 

M’/BLE-MENT, n. Used mostly in the plural. [Norm. 
emblear, emblements ; embleer, to sow ; Fr. laver ; 
Norm. bleér, to sow with corn, from b/é, bled, corn.} 

The produce or fruits of land sown or planted, 
This word is used for the produce of land sown or 
iene by a tenant for life or years, whose estate is 

etermined suddenly after the land is sown or planted, 

and before harvest. In this case, the tenant’s execu- 

tors shall have the emblements. Emblements compre- 

hend not only corn, but the produce of any annual 

plant. But the produce of grass and perennial 

plants belongs to the lord, or proprietor of the land, 
. Blackstone 

EM’BLEM-IZE, v.t. To represent by an emblem. 

EM’BLEM-IZ-ED, pp. Represented by an emblem. 

EM’BLEM-IZ-ING, ppr. Representing by an emblem. 

EM-BLOOM/, o. t. Pacsver or enrich with bloom. 

EM-BLOOM’ED, pp. Enriched with bloom. 

EM-BLOOM/ING, pr. Covering with bloom. 

EM-BOD'L-ED, pp.ora. [See Emsopy.] Collected or 
formed into a body. 

EM-BOD’I-ER, z. He that embodies. 

EM-BOD/I-MENT, n. The act of embodying; the 
state of being embodied. y 

EM-BOD/Y, v. t. [en, in, and body.] To form into a 
body ; to make corporeal ; to invest with matter ; as, 
to embody the soul or spirit ; a form embodied, 

Dryden, 

2. To form or collect into a body or united mass; 
to collect into a wiiole; to incorporate; to concen- 
trate; as, to embody troops; to embody detached sen- 
timents. 

EM-BOD/Y, v.% To unite in a body, mass, or coHec- 
tion ; to coalesce. Milton. Locke, 

_EM-BOD’Y -ING, ppr. Collecting or forming into a 


body. 

EM_BOG’UING, (em-big’/ing,) n. The mouth of a 
river or place where its waters are discharged into 
the sea, 

EM-BOLD’EN, v. t [enand bold.] To give boldnes 
or courage to; toencourage. 1 Car. viii. 

EM-BOLD/EN-ED, pp. or a Encouraged. 

EM-BOLD/EN-EKR, n. 

EM-BOLD’EN-ING. 

EMBO-LISM, x. [ 
throw in, to insert. ] 

1, Intercalation; the insertion of days, months, or 
ears, in an account of time, to produce regularity, 

he Greeks made use of the lunar year of 354 
days, and to adjust it tothe solar year of 365, they 
added a lunar month every second or third year, 
which additional month they called embolimaus. ~ 


[ Good. 


One that emboldens, 
pr. Giving courage or boldness. 
r. epBodropos, from exAadrAda, to 


- 2. Intercalated time. Barlow. 
EM-BO-LIS/MAL, a. Pertaining to intercalation ; in- 
tercalated ; inserted. 
im The smbcliamal months are either natural or civil. | Eneye. 


EM-BO-LIS: MIC, a. Intercalated ; inserted. 


Twelve lunations form a common year, and thirteen, tho 
= embolismic year. Grosier’s China, 


EM/BO-LUS, 2. [Gr. exBodos, from exfaddrAuw, to 
thrust in.] 
, Something inserted or acting in another; that 
which thrusts or drives, as a piston. 
Arbuthnot. Hebert. 
EM-BON-P OINT*, [Fr.] (4ng-bong-pwa’.) Plumpness 
of body or person. 
EM-BOR’DER,v.t. [Old Fr. emborder.]} 
To adorn with a border. 
EM-BOR’DER-ED, pp. Adorned with a border. 
EM-BOR/DER-ING, ppr. Adorning with a border 
EM-BOSS’, vt [en, in, and boss.] In the fine arts, 
to form bosses or protuberances ; to fashion in relievo 
or raised work ; to cut or form with prominent fig- 
ures, 
2. To form with bosses; to cover with protuber- 
Milton. 


ances. 
3. To drive hard in hunting, till a deer foams, ora 
dog’s knees awell. Shak,’ Hanmer. 


EM-BOSS’, v. t 
boite, boiste, a box. =. 
To inclose, as in a box; to include ; tocover. [Wot 

used, Spenser. 
EM-BOSS’, ». 2. [It. imboscare, from bosco, a wood.] 


Fr. embotter, for emboister, from 


To inclose in a wood; to conceal‘in a thicket.’ 


Not used. Milton. 
EM-BOS8S/ ED, (em-bost’,) pp. or @. Formed or covered 
with bosses or raised figures. 
EM-BOSS/ING, ppr. Forming with figures in reliovo. 


Bacon, 
EM-BOSS/ING, n. The formation of ornamental fig- 
ures in relief ; the figures thus formed. Hebert, 


EM-BOSS’/MENT, x. A prominence, like a buss; a 


jut 
2, Belief; figures in relievo; raised work. 
Addison, 
EM-BOT'TLE, ». t. [en, in, and dottle.] To put ina 
bottle ; to bottle ; to include or confine in a bottle. 
EM-BOT’TLED, pp. Put in or included in bottles, 
EM-BOT’TLING, ppr. Putting ina bottle. [ Philips. 


oo 
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mouth or aperture, as of a river, cannon, 

2. The mouth-hole of a wind instrument of music. 
EM-BOW’,v.t To form like a bow; to &rch; to 
vault, enser. 
EM-BOW’EL, »v. t. [en, in, and bowel.] To take out 
the entrails of an animal body ; to eviscerate. Shak. 

2. To take out the internal parts. 


Foeails and minerals that the emboweled earth 


Displays. Philips. 
3. To sink or inclose in another substance. 
Spenser, 


EM-BOW’/EL-ED, pp. or a. Deprived of intestines ; 
eviscerated ; iano: 
EM-BOW'EL-ER, x. One that takes out the bowels, 
EM-BOW’/EL-ING, ppr. Depriving of entrails ; evis- 
eee burying. 
EM-BOW/EL-MENT, 2. 
bowels ; evisceration. mb, 
EM-BOW’ER, v.i. [from bower.] To lodge or rest in 
a bower. Spenser. 
EM-BOW’ER, v. t, To cover with a bower; to shel- 
ter with trees, Thomson. 
EM-BOW’ER-ED, pp. or a. Covered with a bower; 
sheltered. 
EM-BOW’ER-ING, ppr. 
trees, 
EM-BOX’ED, (em-boxt’,) a. Inclosed, as in a box. 
EM-BRACE’, vo. t. [Fr. embrasser, from en and bras, 
the arm; bp. abrazar, from brazo, the arm; It. ab- 
bracciare, imbracciare, from braccio, the arm; Ir. um- 
bracaim, from brac, the arm. See Brace.] 
L. To take, clasp, or inclose in the arms; to press 
to the bosom, in token of affection. 
Paul called to him the disclples and embraced them, — Acts xx. 


2. To seize eagorly ; to lay hold on; to receive or 
take with willingness that which is offered ; as, to 
embrace the Christian religion ; to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of doing a favor. 

3. To comprehend; to include or take in; as, 
natural philosophy embraces many sciences. 

K Johnson. 

4, To comprise; to inclose 3 to encomoass ; to 
contain ; to encircle, 

Low at his feet a spacious plain !s placed, 


The act of taking out the 


Covering with a bower or 


Butween the mountain aud the streum embracea, Denham. 
5. To receive ; to admit. 
What is there that he may not embrace for ruth? Locke. 
6, To find ; to take ; to accept. 
Ficance — must embrace tho fate 
Of that darx nour. Shak. 
7. To have carnal intercourse with. 
8. To put on. Spenser. 
9. To attempt to influence a jury corruptly. 
= Blackstone, 
EM-BRACE’,».i, To joininanembrace. Shak. 


EM-BRACK’,n Inclosure or tlasp with the arms; 
pressure to the bosom with the arms, 
2. Reception of one thing into another. 
3. Sexual intercourse ; conjugal endearment. 
EM-BRAC’ED, (em-brast’,) pp. Inclosed in the amnns ; 
clasped to the busom;-seized; laid hold on; re- 
ceived; comprehended ; included; contalned; ac- 
cepted, 
2, Influenced corruptly ; biased ; as a juror. 


Blackstone. 
EM-BRACE’/MENT, n. A clasp in tho arms ; a hug; 
embrace. Sidney. 


2. Hostile hug; grapple. [Little used.] Sidney. 

3. Comprehension ; state of being contained; in- 
closure. [Little used.] Bacon. 

4, Conjugal endearment; sexual commerce. Skak. 

5. Willing acceptance. [Little used.] 

EM-BRACE/OR, 2. One who attempts to influence a 
jury corruptly. Howel. 
EM-BRAC/ER, x, The person who embraces, 
EM-BRAC’/ER-Y,n. In law, an attempt to influence 
a jury corruptly to one side, by promises, persua- 
sions, entreaties, money, entertainments, or the like. 
Blackstone, 
EM-BRAC/ING, ppr. Clasping in the arms; pressing 
‘to the bosom; seizing and holding; comprehend- 
ing; including; roceiving ; accepting ; having con- 
jugal intercourse. 
2. Attempting to influence a jury corruptly. 
Blackstone. 
EM-BRAID’, ». t. Toupbraid. [.Vot in ed Elyot, 
EM-BRA'SURE, (-zhir,) x. [Fr., from embraser, to 
widen. Lunier, If Lunier is right, this coincides 
with the Sp. abrasar, Port. abrazar, to burn, Sp. to 
squander or dissipate. ] 

1. An opening in a wall or parapet, through which 
cannon are pointed and discharged. 

2. In architecture, the enlargement of the aperture 
of a door or window, on the inside of the wall, for 
giving greater play for the opening of the door or 
casement, or for admitting moro light. Encyc. Gwilt. 

EM-BRAVE’,». t. [See Brave.] To embellish; to 
make showy. [ Obs. Spenser, 

2. To Inspire with bravery ; to make bold. Beaum, 

EM-BRAV’ED, pp. Made showy ; Inspired with bra- 
very. 


— 


“en, to rain ; It. embroccare. 

In surgery and medicine, to moisten and rub a dis- 
eased part of the body with a liquid substance, a 
with spirit, oil, &c,, by means of a cloth or sponge, 

Coze. Encys. © 

EM’BRO-€4-TED, py. Moistened and rubbed with a 
wet cloth or sponge. 

EM/BRO-€4-TING, ppr. Molstening and rubbing & 
diseased part with 9 wet cloth or sponge. 

EM-BRO-€A/TION, nx. The act of moistening an€& 
rubbing a disoased part with a cloth or sponge, 
dipped in some liquid substance, as spirit, ofl, &c. 

Coxe Encye. 

2. The liquid or lotion with which an affected part 
is rubbed on washed. 

EM-BROID/ER, v. t. [Fr. broder; Sp. and Port. bore 
dar ; W. brodiaw, to embroider, to make compact, ta 
darn. Qu. border.] 

To border with ornamental needle-work, or figs 
ures ; to adorn with raised figures of needle-work » 
as cloth, stuffs, or muslin. 

Thou shalt embroider the coat of fine linen, — Ex, xxvii, 


EM-BROID/ER-ED, pp. or a. Adorned with figures 
of needlo-work. 
EM-BROID’ER-ER, n. One who embrolders, 
EM-BROID’ER-ING, ppr. Ornamenting wititfigured 
needie-work. i 
EM-BROiD’ER-Y,n, Work in gold, silver, silk, of 
other thread, formed by the needle on cloth, stuffs, 
and muslin, into various figures ; variegated noedle-~ 
work. Pope. Encyc. 
2. -Wariegation or diversity of figures and colors¢ 
as, the natural emBroidery of meadows, Spectator. 
3. Artificial ornaments; as, the embroidery 
words, ; Hosack. 
EM-BROIL/, ». t. [Fr. embrouiller, brouiller; It. im» 
brogliare, brogliare; Sp. embrullar; Port. embrulhar g 
properly, to turn, to stir or agitate, to mix, to twist. 
See Brot. ] 
1. To perplex or entangle; to intermix in confu- 
sion. 
The Christlan antiquities at Rome — aro embroiled with fable _ 
and legénd, son. 
2. Toinvolve in troubles or perplexities; to dis 
turb or distract by connection with something else 5 
to throw into confusion or commotion ; to perplex. 
The royal house embroiled in clvil war. Dryden, 


EM-BROIL’ED, pp. Perplexed ; entangled ; intermixed 
and confused ; involved in trouble, 

EM-BROIL/ING, ppr. Perplexing; entangling; in-- 
volving in trouble. 

EM-BROJL/MENT, n. A state of contention, per 
plexity, or confusion ; disturbance, 

EM-BRONZE’. See Bronze. ; 
EM-BROFH’EL, v. t. [See Brotnsr.] To inclose 
in a brothel. Donne. 
EM‘BRY-O, jn. [Gr. exBpvov; L. embryon; from 
EM’BRY-ON,}$ Gr. sv and Bpva, to shoot, hud, ger- 
minate. The Greek word is contracted probably 
from Spvde, for it gives Bovots; and if so, it coin- 

cides in elements with Eng. brood and breed.] 

1. In physiology, the first rudiments of an anima? 
in the womb, before the several members are dis.— 
band's formed ; after which it is called a fetus. 

2. The rudiments of a plant. [£ncyc. 

3. The beginning or first state of any thing not M- 
for production ; the rudiments of any thing yet ina- 
perfectly formed. ae 

The company little suspected what a noble work I hed then te 

embryo. Sut 
EM’BRY-O, a. Pertaining to or noting any thin 
EM’/BRY-ON, in its first rudiments or unfinishe 
state ; as, an embryon bud. Darvin... 
EMM-BRY-OL/O0-GY, . [Gr. exfpvov, a fotus, and Xe~ 


Y OSs 

#1, doctrine of the development of the fetus of 
animals, 

EM/BRY-ON-ATE, a. 


In the state of an embryo. 
EM-BRY-ON'I€, a. 


Pertaining to an embryo, or im 
the state of one. Coleridge. 
EM-BRY-OT’O-MY, 2. [embryo and Gr. rou, a cut 

ting, from repyo, to cut.] 

A cutting or forcible separation of tho fetus from 
the womb. Coze. 
EM-BUS/Y, (em-biz’ze,) 7. % Toemploy. [Wot useci% 

EME, x. Anuncle. [See Eam. 
E-MEND’, v, t. To make better or more perfect; te 
amend. [Wot used.] 
E-MEND’A-BLE, a. [L. emendabilis, from emendo, te 
correct ; « and menda, a spot or blemish.] 
Capable of being amended or corrected, [See 

AMENDABLE. 
EM-EN-DA/TION, n, [L. emendatio.] 

1. The act of altering for the better, or correcting 
what is erroneous or faulty ; correction; epplied par— 
ticularly to the correction of errors in writings. Whem 
we speak of life and manners, we use AmEMp, 
AmenpMent, the French orthography. 

9, An alteration for the better; correction of am 
error or fault. The Jast edition of the book contein= 
many omcndations, 5 
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WM'EN-DA-TOR,x. A corrector of errors or faults in| E-MET/I€, a. [It. and Sp. emetico; Fr. emetique ; from 


‘ writings ; one who corrects or improves, 
®-MEND/A-TO-RY, a. Contributing to emendation 
i} or correction. ys Warton. 
@-MEND‘ED, pp. ora. Corrected ; m&de better; im- 
proved. ° a 
E-MEN/D/-CATE, v. t. [L. emendico.] To beg. 
E-MEN'DI-€A-TED, pp. Begged. 
E-MEN’DI-€A-TING, ppr. Begging. 
EM'E-RALD,n, [Sp. esmeralda ; Port. id. ; It. smeral- 
do; Fr. emeraude ; Arm. emcraudenn; G.D. and Dan. 
smaragd; L. smaragdus; Gr. papa) dug and cphapay- 
dos; Ch. wavor; Syr. «Sc) zmaragda ; Ar. 
Gs339 le Sr \ 


as 0) zomorodon. Jt is probable that the European 


‘words sre from the Uriontal, though much altered. 
“The verb ‘ot signifies to sing, to call, to amputate, 
“cc. ; but the moaning of emerald is not obvious. 

I. A precious stone of a green color, and identical, 
except in color, with beryl. [See Beryu.] Dana. 

2. A printing type, if sizo between minion and 
nonpnreil. 

EMERGE’, (o-merj’,) w &% ([L. emorgo; 6, ex, and 
mergo, to plunge.] 

1. To riso out of a T1id or other covering or sur- 
rounding substance ; as, to emerge from the water or 

from the ocean. 
Thotis —emorg’ tg from the deep. Dryden, 

We say, a planct emerges from the sun’s light; a 

star emerging from chaos. It is opposed to tmmerge. 

2. To issue ; to proceed fren. Nowton. 

3. To reappear, after being eclipsed ; to leave the 

“sphere of the obscuring object. Tho sun is said to 
\amerge, when the moon ceases to obscure its light ; 
‘the satellites of Jupitor emerge, when they appear 
Weyond the limb of the planet. 

4. To rise out of a state of depression or obscuri- 
ty ; to rise into viow ; as, to emerge from poverty or 
ahscurity ; to emerges from the gloom of despondency. 

E-MERG/ENCE, }n. The act of rising out of a fluid 

E-MERG/EN-CY, }~ or other eovering, or surround- 
ing matter. 

+ 2. The act of rising or starting into view ; the act 
wf issuing from or quitting. 

The whito color of all refracted light, at Its first emergence —\s 

compounded of various colors. . ‘ewion, 

3. That which comes suddenly ; a sudden occa- 
gion ; an unexpected event. 

Most of our rarities have been found out by casual emergency. 

Glanville. 

4. Exigence ; any event or octasional combiyation 
@f circumstances which caJls for immediate ‘Action 
r remedy ; pressing necessity. ‘ 4 

Jn caso of emergency, ite In an emergoncy,] he would employ 

tho whule wealth of his ompire, Addison, 
@MERG/ENT, a. Rising out of a fluid, or any thing 
that covers or surrounds. 
The mountains bug» appear emergent, Mvton. 


2. Issuing or proceeding from. South. 
3. Rising out of a dvpresscd state, or from obscu- 
ity. 

; rf Coming suddenly; sudden; casual; unex- 
pected; bonce, calling fur immediate action or 
remedy; urgent; pressing; as, an emergent -occa- 
sion. Clarendon, 

MLMERG'ENT-LY, adv. By omerging. 
#-MER‘IT-ED, a, [L. emeritus.) 
Allowed to have done suflicicnt public service, 
Frelyn. 
E-MER'I-TOS, 2.: pl. Emersts. [L.] One who hos 
been honorably discharged from public service. 
M’/E-RODS, n., with a plural termination. [Cor- 
rupted from hemorrhoids, Gr. aiso ot&ss, from 
alps Ean to labor under a flowing of blocd; aipa, 

Blood, and ger, to flow.] 

Hemorrhoids ; livid, painful, and bleeding tuber- 

-eles about the anus, 

The Lord will smit thea — with the emerods. — Deut. xxvill, 


#@-MER’SION,n. [from L. emrrgo. Roo Lerlpene tt 

1, The act of rising out of a fluid, or other covering 
or surrounding subetance ; opposed to tmmersion. 

2 In astronomy che reippearanco of a heavenly 
‘ody after an ocliiso; as, tho emersion of tho moon 
from the shadow of the earth; also, tho timo of rodp- 
wenranco, Barlow. 

.3. The roippearanco of a star which has boen hid 
by the offulgenco of tho sun’s light. Barlow. 

4, Extrication, Black. 

MEMUER-Y, 2. [Fr. omeril ; emert ; Sp. esmeril ; D. ameril ; 
.G. schmergel; Gr. and L, smiris.] 

A massive variety of corundum ; Itsstructure fincly 
-granular; its color varying from a deep gray to a 
“bluixh or blackish gray, sometimes brownish. This 

4« alinost indixpensablo in polishing metals and hard 
stones. The Japidarics cut ordinary gems on their 
wheels, by sprinkling thom with the moistened pow- 
der of emery ; but it will not cpt the diamond. 


Hill. Cleavoland. 
“EM'E-SIS, n, [Gr, infra.] A vomiting; discharges 
_ from the stomnach by the mouth, re) 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY, = PINE, MARINE, BERD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK.— 
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Gr. exew, tovomit.]. 
Inducing to vomit; exciting the stomach to dis- 
charge its contents by the esophagus and mouth. 
E-ME‘"I€, rn. A medicine that provokes vomiting. 
E-MET’I€-AL-LY, adv. In sueha manner as to ex- 
cite vomiting. Boyle. 
EM’/E-TIN, xn. [See Emzric.] A white or yellowish 
powder, supposed to be an alkaloid, which is ob- 
tained from various emetic roots. . 
F/MEU i n. A very large bird of New Holland, often 
i/MEW, called the New Holland Cassowary, from 
its resomblance to the cassowary, but differing from 
the Jatter in not having the helmet. It differs from 
the ostrich in having its feet throe-toed. Its feathers 
are of a dull, sooty brown color, and its wings, total- 
ly useless for flight, serve to balance the body in run- 
ning. Partington. 
bor OTE’, (a-mit’,) [Fr.] A seditious commotion or 
mob. 
EM-I-€A/TION, n. [L. emicatio, emico, from e and 
mico, to sparkle, that is, to dart." 

A sparkling ; a flying off in small particles, as from 

heated iron or fermenting liquors. 
E-MI€/TION, n. [L. mingo, mictum.] 

The discharging of urine; urine; what is voided 
by the urinary passages. Haroey. 
EM’I-GRANT, a. [See Emraratz.] Removing, or 

having removed, from one place or country to another 
distant place, with a view to reside. 
EM/I-GRANT, n. One who removes his habitation, 
or quits one country or region to settle in another. 
tp v.t. [L. emigro; ¢ and migro, to mi- 
grate. 

To quit one country, state, or region, and settle in 
another ; to remove from one country or state to an- 
other, for the purpose of residence. Germans, Swiss, 
Irish, and Scotch, emigrate in great numbers to 
America. Inhabitants of New England emigrate to 
the Western States. - i 

EM/I-GRA-TED, pp. Removal from one country to 
another, with a view to a settlement. 

EM/I-GRA-TING, ppr. Removing from ene country 
or state to another for residence. 

EM-I-GRA‘/TION, n. Removal of inhabitants from 


one country or state to another, for the purpose of 


residence, as from Europe to America, or in Amcrica, 
from the Atlantic States to the Western. 

The removal of persons from house to house in the 
same town, state, or kingdom, is not called emigra- 
tion, but simply removal. . 

EM/I-NENCE, )2. [L. eminentia, from eminens, emi- 

EM'I-NEN-CY, neo, to stand or show itself above ; 
e and minor, to threaten, that is, to stand or push for- 
ward, See Class Mn, No. 9, 11. 

1, Elevation ; hight, ina literal sense ; but usually, 
a rising ground; a hill of moderate elevation above 
the adjacent ground. 

‘The winple of hor or ought to bo soated on an eminence. Burke. 

2. Summit ; highest part. Ray. 

3. A part rising or projecting beyond tho rest, or 
above tho surface. We speak of eminences on any 
plain or sm.voth surface. 

4. An elevated situation among men; a place or 
station above mon in gencral, either in rank, office, 
or celebrity. Mert may place a man onan eminence, 
and make him conspicuous. Eminence isalways ex- 
posed to envy. 

5. Exaltation; high rank; distinction ; celebrity ; 
fame; preferment; conspicuouxness. Office, rank, 
and great talents, give eminence to men in society. 

Whero men can not arrive at ertnence, religion may make 

compensution, by teaching contont, Tillotson, 

6. Supreme degree. . Milton. 

7. Notice; distinction. Shak. 

8. A title of honor given to cardinals and others. 

EM'I-NENT, a. [1. eminens, from Asics 

1. High; lofty; as,an eminent placo. Ezek. xvi. 

2, Exalted in rank high in oftice; dignified; dis- 
tinguished. Princes null neraese stations in society, 
as do ministers, judges, and legislators. 

3. Iligh in publicestimation ; conspicuous ; distin- 
guished above others; remarkable; as, an eminent 
historian or poet ; an emiacnt scholar, Burke wasan 
eminent orator ; Watts and Cowper were eminont for 
their piety. 

EMINENT DO-MAIN’. Thoright of eminont domain, 
is a right which a government possesses of taking 
the property of its subjects fer necessary public uses, 
at a fair valuation. Bouvier, 

EM/I-NENT-LY, ade, In ahigh degree; in a degree 
to attract observation ; in a degree to be conspicuous 
and distinguished from others; as, to be eminently 
learned or usoful. C 


z 

fe! MTR. 

PERRY, i n. [Ar es omeor, & commander, from 
es va 


} emara, to command, Heb. oN, to speak, Ch. 


, Syt. Sam. id. 
A title of dignity among the Turcs and Mohamme- 
dans, denoting a prince; a title at first given to the 


“ae. | 
a 
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caliphs, but when they assumed the title of sultan, 
that of emir remained to their children. At length 
it was attributed to all who were judged to descend 
from Mohammed, by his daughter Fatimah. Encyc- 

EM'IS-SA-RY, 2. [L. emissarius, from emeito; e and 
mitto, to send 3 Fr. emissaire; Sp. emisario; It. emis- 
6ario. 

1, A person sent on a mission; a missionary em- 
ployed to preach and propagate the gospel. 

If one of tho four Gospels be genuine, we have in that one, strong 
reason to believe that we the accounts which tir 
original emissaries of the eigen delivered. 

Paley, Evid. Chriet. 
This sense is now unusual.] 
. A person sent on a private message or business ; 
Q secret agent, employed to sounc or ascertain the 
opinions of others, and to spread reports or propagate 
opinions favorable to his employer, or designed to de- 
feat the measures or schemes of his opposers or foes ; 
a spy; but an emissary may difler from a spy. spy 
in war is one who enters an enemy’s camp or territo- 
ries to learn the condition of the enemy ; an emissary 
may be a secret agent employed not only to detect 
tha sukemes of an opposing party, but to influence 
their councils. A spy in war must be concealed, or 
he suffers doath; an emissary may in some cases be 
Known as the agent of an adversary, without incur- 
ring similar hazard, acon. Swift. 
3. That which sends out or emits. [Not used.]} 
Arbuthnot. 

Emissary vessels ; in anatomy, the same as excretory. 

EM/'IS-SA-RY, a. Exploring; spying. B. Jonson. 

E-MIS‘SION, (e-mish’un,) n [L. emissio, from emitto, 
to send out.] 

1. Tho act of sending or throwing out; as, the 
emission of light from the sun or other luminous 
body ; the emission of odors from plants; the emis- 
sion of hoat from a fire. ° 

2. The act of sending abroad, or into circulation, 
notes of a Late or of a private corporation ; as, the 
emission of State notes, or bills of credit, or treasury 
notes, 

3. That which is sent out or issued at one time ; 
an impression, or a number of notes issued by one 
act of governinent. We say, notes or bills of various 
emissions Were in circulation. 

EM-1S-8U/TIOUS, (om-is-sish’us,) a, [L. emissitius.} 

Looking, or narrowly examining ; *prying. 

Bp. Hall, 

E-MIT’, v. t. [L. emitto; 6 and mitto, to send.] 

1. To send forth; to throw or give out; as, fire 
emits heat and smoke ; builing water emits steam ; the 
sun and moon emit light; animal bodies em# per- 
spirable matter; putroscent substances emit offensive 
or noxious eahatations. 

2. Tolet fly ; to discharge ; to dart or shoot ; as, to 
emi an arrow. (Uaesuel) rior. 

3. To issue forth, asan order or decree. [ Unusual.] 

“Auli 


ylife. 
4. To issue, as potes or bills of credit; to print, 
and send into circulation. The United States have 
emitted treasury notes, 
No State shall emit bills of credit, 


E-MIT’TED, pp. Sent forth. 
E-MIT’/TING, ppr. Scnding out; giving out. 
EM-MEN‘A-GOGUE, n. [Gr. caunvos, menstruous, 
or ss, in, and pay, month, and a)w, to lead. 
A medicine that promotes the menstrual discharge. 
EM/MET, xn. [Sax. @met, emette; G. ameisse.] 
An ant or pismire. 
EM-MEW', v. t. [See Mew.] To mew; to coop up; 
to confine in a coop or cage. Shak. 


Const, United States, 


| EM-MOVE’, v. t To move; to rouse; to excite 
[Wot used. Spenser. 
EM-MGOV‘ED, pp. Moved ; excited. 


EM-MOV/ING, pr. Bloving; exciting. 
EM-OL-LES/CENCE, n. it emollescons, softening, 
Sec Emoturare.} 

In metallurgy, that degree of softness in a fusible 
body which altors its shape; the first or lowest de- 
grce of fusibiity. Kirwan, 

E-MOL/LLATE, z. t. [L. emollio, mollis to soften ; 
mollis, soft; Eng. mellow, mild; Russ. milaga, to pity ; 
umiliayus, torepynt. See Mert.cw.] 

To soften; tu render effominate, : 

EBmolliatod by Snir eonturrs of Roman domination, the Belgie 

colonlos had forgotten thelr pristine valor, Pinkerton, Geog. 

[This is a new word, though well formod and ap- 
plied ; but whnt connoction is there bet'veen soften- 
ing and forgetting? Lost is here the proper word for 


forgotten.) 
E-MOL/LI-A-TED, pp. Softened; rendered effemi- 
nate. Pp j 
E-MOL/LI-A-TING, ppr. Softening; rendering effem- 


inate. : 
E-MOL/LI-ENT, a. Softening making supple; acting 
as an emollient, which see. ; 
Barley is emollient, Arbuthnot. | 
E-MOL/LI-ENT, n. A warm, external application, of 
an oleaginous, amylaceous, or mucilagitfous nature, 
which allays irritation, and alloviates inflammatory 
soreness, swelling, and pain, and, in the latter case, 
contributes either to a resolution or to suppuration, 


. 


EMP 
J according 40 the stage at which the application is 
L 


made f Tully. 
£EM-O-LI/THON, (em-o-lish‘un,) x, The act of soft- 
* ening or relaxin Bacon. 
€-MOL/U-MENT, na 


1. The grok arising from office or employment ; 
that which is received as a compensation for services, 
or which is annexed to the possession of office, as 
salary, fees, and perquisites, 

2. Profit; advantage; gain in general ; that which 
promotes the public or private good. 

£-MOL-U-MENT’AL, a. Producing profit; useful ; 

rofitable ; advantageous, Evelyn: 
£-MONGST’, for Amona, in Spenser, is a mistake. 
€-MO/TION, n.t [Fr., from L, emutio ; emoveo, to move 
from ; It. emoztone. 

1. Literally, a moving of the mind or soul ; hence, 
any agitation of mind or excitement of sensibility. 

2. In @ philosophical sense, an internal motion or 
agitation of the mind, which passes away without 
desire ; when desire follows, the motion or agitation 
is called a passion. Kames’: El. of Criticism, 

3. Passion is the sensible effect, the fecling to which 
the mind is subjected, when an vubject of impurtance 
suddenly and imperiously demands its attention. 
The state of absolute passiveness, in consequence 
of any sudden percussion of mind, is of short dura- 
tion. The strong impression, or vivid sensation, 
immediately produces a reaction correspondent to its 
nature, either to appropriate and enjoy, or avuid and 
fepel, the exciting cause. This reaction is very 
properly distinguished by the term enwtion. 

Emotions, therefore, according to the genuine sig- 
nification of the word, are principally and primarily 
applicuble to the sensible changes and visible effects 
which particular passions produce on the frame, in 
consequence of this reaction, or particular agitation 
of mind. Cogan on the Passions. 

£-MO’/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to emotion. 

E-MO’TIVE, a. Attended or characterized by emo- 
tion. Mackintosh. 

EM-PAIR’, 0. Toimpair. [Obs.] [See Impatr.] 

EM-PALE’,v,¢ [Purt. empalar ; Sp. id.; It. impatare ; 
Fr. empaler; en, in, and L. palus, It. and Sp. palo, a 
stake, a pale.] é 

1. To fence or fortify wita stakes ; to set a line of 
Stakes or posts for defense. 3 

Ii that dwell near enemies em; vill: to save themselves 

“ from surprise, sorb Ralegh. . 

We now use stockade in a like sense.] 
To inclose ; to surround. 
Round about her work she did empale, 
With a fair border wrought of sundry flowers, Spenser. 

3. To inclose ; to shut in. 

Impenetrable, empaled with circling fire. Milton. 

4. To thrust a stake up the fundament, and thus 
put to death ; to put to death by fixing on a stake; a 
punishment formerly practiced in Rome, and still 
used in Turkey. Addison. Encyc. 

EM-PAL/ED, pp. or a. Fenced or fortified with stakes ; 
inclosed ; shut in ; fixed on a stake. 

EM-PALE/MENT, 2.* A fencing, fortifying, or inclos- 
ing with stakes ; a putting to death by thrusting a 
stake inta the body. 

2. In am H the calyx of a plant, which surrounds 
the other parts of fructification. 

*3. In heraldry, a conjunction of coats of arms, pale- 
wise. Warton. 
EM-PAL/ING, ppr. Fortifying with pales or stakes ; 

1 inclosing ; putting to death on a stake. 

€M-PAN’NEL, x. [Fr. panneau; Eng. pane, a square. 
See Pane and Parner. ] 

A list of jurors; a small piece of paper or parch- 
ment containing the names of the jurors summoned 
by the sheriff. [It is now written PaneL, which 

EM-PAN’NEL, v.t. See Impanne. [see. 

EM-PARK’,».t [in and park.] To inclose as with 
a fence. King. 

EM-PAR/LANCE, n. See Imparvance. 

EM-PASM’,(em-pazm’,) 2. [Gr. epraccw, to sprinkle.] 

A powder used to prevent the bad scent of the 


body. Johnson. 
EM-PAS/SION, (-pash’un,) ». 2. To move with pas- 
sion ; to affect strongly. [See Impassion.] Milton. 
EM-PAS/SION-ATE, a, Strongly affected. Spenser. 
EM-PEACH’, BeeImrracnH. ' 
EM-PEO’PLE, fone pep) v.t. To form into a people 
orcommunity. [Little used., Spenser. 
EM’PER-ESS. See Empress. = 
EM-PER/ISH-ED, (-per’isht,) a4. [See Prrisx.] De- 
j cayed. [Not in use.] Spenser. 
EM’PER-OR, x. [Fr. empereur; Sp. emperador; It. 
eer! L. imperator, from impero, to command, 

+ peri, to command, to cause.] 

Literally, the commander of an army. In modern 
times, the sovereign or supreme monarch of an em- 
pire ; a title of dignity superior to that of king; as, 
the emperor of Germany or of Russia. 

EM/PCR-Y,». Empire. [Obs.] Shak, 
e£mPHA-sis, nm. [Gr. exdacis; cv and gacrs.] 

1. In rhetoris, a particular stress of utterance, or force 
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of voice, given to the words or parts of a discourse, 
whose signification the speaker intends to impress 
specially upon his audience ; or a distinctive utter- 
ance of words, specially significant, with a degree 
and kind of stress suited to convey their meaning in 
the best manner. Encyc. E., Porter. 

The province of emphasie 's so much more important than 

accent, that the customary seat of the latter Is changed, 
when the claims of emphasis require it., E. Porter. 

2. In a wider sense, a peculiar impressiveness of ex- 
pression or weight of thought ; as, to dwell on a sub- 

ect with great emphasis. 
EM’PHA-SIZE, v. t To utter or pronounce with a 
particular or more forcible stress of voice ; as, to em- 
phasize a word, for the purpose of rendering the 
sense more distinct ox impressive than other words 
in the sentence, 
EM’PHA-SIZ-ED, pp. or a. Uttered with force. 
EM/PMA-SiZ-ING, ppv. Uttering with emphasis. 
EM-PHAT’I€, a. Forcible ; strong; impressive ; 
EM-PHAT'IC-AL, as, an emphatic voice, tone, or 
pronunciation ; emphatical reasoning. 

2. Requiring emphasis; as, an emphatical word. 

3. Uttered with emphasis. We remonstrated in 

hatical terms. 
. Striking to the eye ; emphatic colors, Boyle. 
EM-PHAT’I€-AL-LY, ado. ith emphasis; strong- 
ly ; forcibly ; in a striking manner. 

3. According to appearance. [JWVot used.] Brown. 

EM-PHY-SE’/MA, x. Tor. eupvonya, from epdvouw, 
to inflate.] 

In medicine, elastic and sonorous distention of the 
body or its members, from air accumulated in natural 
cavities. Good. 

EM-PHY-SEM’A-TOUS, a, Pertaining to emphy- 
sema; swelled, bloated, but yielding easily to pres- 


sure. 
a cil alec. eg [Gr. en, ev, and gvrevors, a 
planting, durevw, to plant.] 

Taken on hire; that for which rent is to be paid ; 
as, emphyteutic lands; derived from emphytcusis, a 
kind of renting of ground under the civil law, resem- 
bling ground rent. Bouvier. Blackstone. 

EM-PIERCE’, v. t. [em, in, and pierce.] To pierce 
into ; to penetrate. [Wot used. Spenser. 
EM-PIGHT’, (em-pite’,) a, from pight, to fix.] 
Fixed ; fastened ; placed. [ Obs. Spenser. 
EM/PIRE, n._ [Fr., from L. imperium; Sp. and It. im- 

perio. Sce Emprnon. 

1. Supreme power in governing; supreme domin- 
jon ; sovereignty ; imperial power. No nation can 
rightfully claim the empire of the ocean. 

ey The territory, peaions or countries, under the ju- 
risdiction and dominion of an emperor. An empire 
is usually a territory of greater extent than a king- 
dom, which may be, and often is, a territory of small 
extent. Thus we say,the Russian empire; the Aus- 
trian empire ; the sovereigns of which are denomina- 
ted emperors. The British dominions are called an 
empire; and, stnce the union of Ireland, the parlia- 


ment is denominated the imperial parliament, but the |. 


sovereign is called king. By custom, in Europe, the 
empire means the German empire; and in juridical 
acts it is called the holy Roman empire. Hence we 
say, the diet of the empire; the circles of the empire; 
é&c. But the German empire no longer exists; the 
states of Germany now form a confederacy. 

3. Supreme control; governing influence; rule; 


sway ; as, the empire of reason, or of truth. 
4, Any region, Jand or water, over which dominion’ 
is extended ; as, the empire of the sea. Shak. 


EM’PIR-I€ or EM-PIR‘I€, a [Gr. epretpixos; ev 
and wetpaw, to attempt ; L. empiricus ; Fr. empirique ; 
Sp. and It. empirico. See Perit and Pirarte.] 

Literally, one who makes experiments. Hence its 
appropriate signification is, a physician who enters 
on practice without a regular professional education, 
ae relies on the success of his own experience. 
Hence the word is used also for @ quack, an ignorant 

rétender to medical skill, a charlatan. Encyc. 

EM-PIR’IE, a.t Pertaining to experiments or ex- 

EM-PIR/I€-AL, perience. 

2. Versed in experiments; as, an empiric alchy- 
mist. 

3. Known only by. experience ; derived from ex- 
periment ; used and applied without science ; as, em- 
piric skill ; empiric remedies. Dryden. 

I have avolded that empirical morality that cures one vico by 

menas of another. Rambler. 

EM-PIR’/I€-AL-LY, adv. By experiment; according 
to experience ; without science ; in the manner of 
quacks, Brown. 

EM-PIR/I-CISM, n. Dependence of a physician on 
his experience in practice, without the aid of a regu- 
lar medical education. 

2, The practice of medicine without a medical ed- 
ucntion. Hence, quackery; the pretensions of an 
ignorant man to medical skill. 

Bhudder to destroy life, either by the naked knife, or by the 

surer and safer medium of empiriciem. Dwight. 


EM-PLACE’MENT, 2, [Fr.] Place; ground. 
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EM-PLAS/TER, v.t. To cover with a plaster. 


M 
EM-PLAS/TER-ED, pp. Covered with plaater. 
EM-PLAS’TER-ING, ppr. Covering with plaster. 
EM-PLAS’TI€, « [Gr. éumdaotixos. See Prastzr, 
Prastic.] . 
Viscous; glutinous ; adhesive ; fit to be applied as 
@ plaster; as, emplastic applications. Arbuthnot. 
EM-PLEAD’, v.t. [em and plead.) To charge with « 
crime; to accuse. i MPLEAD, 
which see, 
EM-PLEC€’TION, xn. [Gr. eurdnxrov.] 

In ancient architecture, a method of constructin 
walls with wrought stones in front, and with een 
stones in the interior. mcs. Brande. 

.EM-PLOY!, v. t.f [Fr. employer; Arm impligea or im- 
pligein ; Sp. emplear; Port. empregar; It. impiegare : 
em, or en, and ployer, plier ; We napné L. plico; Gr. 
mrcxw; D. pleegen, See Arery, Disrray, Derroy.} 

1. To occupy the time, attention, and labor of; to 
keep busy, or at work ; to use. We employ our hands 
in labor’; we employ our heads or faculties in study 
or thought ; the attention is employed, when the inind 
is fixed or occupied upon an object; we employ time, 
when we devote it to an object. A portion of time 
should be daily employed in reading the Scriptures, 
meditation, aud prayer; a great portion of life is em- 
ployed to little profit or to very bad purposes. 

2, To use as an instrument or means, We empicy 
po in writing, and arithmetic in keeping accounts. 

e employ medicines in curing diseases 

3. To use as materials in forming oe thing. We 
employ timber, stones, or bricks, in building ; we em- 
ploy Wool, linen, and cotton, in making cloth. 

. To engage*in one’s service ; to use as an agent 
or substitute in transacting business; to commission 
and intrust with the management of one’s affairs. 
The president employed an envoy to negotiate a trea- 
ty. Kings and states employ embassadors at foreign 
courts. 

5. To occupy ; to use; to apply or devote to an obx 
ject ; to pass in business ; as, to employ time ; to ew 
ploy an hour, a day, or a week ; to employ one’s life. 

To employ one’s self, is to apply or devote one’s timé 
and attention ; to busy one’s self. 

EM-PLOY’, x. That which engages the mind, or oc. 
cupies the time and labor of a person; business; ob- 

ject of study or industry ; employment, 


Present to Brasp, and future still to find, 
The whole enfploy of body and of mind. 


But t is now written 


Pope. 


2. Occupation ; as art, mystery, trade, profession. 

3. Public office ; agency ; service for another. 

EM-PLOY’A-BLE, a. That may be employed; caps 
ble of being used ; fit or proper for use. oyle. 

EM-PLOY-E’, (em-ploy-a’,) x. [Fr.] One whe is 
employed. 

EM-PLOY’ED, pp. Occupied ; fixed or engaged; ap 

lied in business ; used in agency. 

EM-PLOY’ER, 2. One who employs; one who uses; 
one who engages or keeps in service. 

EM-PLOY/ING, ppr. Occupying ; using; keeping 
busy. 

EM-PLOY'MENT, n. The act of employing or using 

2. Occupation ; business; that which engages tne 
head or hands ; as, agricultural employments; me- 
chanical employments. Men, whose employment is ta 
make sport and amusement for others, are always 
despised. 

3. Office ; public business or trust; agency or ser- 
vice for another or for the public. The secretary c” 
the treasury has a laborious and responsible employ- 
ment. He is in the employment of government. 

EM-PLUNGE’. See PLunce. 

EM-POIS/ ON, (poiz/n,) v. Bee 
Porson. ] 

1. To poison; to administer poison to; to destroy 
or endanger life by giving or causing to be taken inte 
the stomach any noxious drug or preparation. 

Sidney. Bacon. 

[In this sense, Poison is generally uscd ; but Emrore- 
ON may be used, especially in poetry.] 

2. To taint with poison or venom; to render nox- 
ious or deleterious by an admixture of poisonous eub- 
stance. 

This may be used, especially in poetry.] 
. To imbitter; to deprive of sweetness; as, to 
empoison the joys and pleasures of life. 4 

EM-POIS! ON-ED, (-poiz'nd,) pp. or a. Poisoned ; taint 
ed with venom ; imbittered. 

EM-POIS8/ON-ER, n. One who poisons; one who 
administers a deleterious drug; he or that which im- 
bitters, 

EM-POIS’/ ON-ING . Poisoning ; imbittering. 

EMPOIg/ON-MENT. The act of administering 

ison or causing it to be taken ; the act of destroying 
ife by a deleterious drug. 

EM-PO-RET'I€, a. Used in market, 

EM-PO/RI-UM, x. [L., from the Gr, eyroptoy, from 
éuropevopat, to buy ; ev and mupevopuut, to pass or go, 

ax. faran.] 

1. A place of merchandise ; a town or city of trade ; 


(Fr. empoisonner. 


EM-PLAS/TER, n. [Gr. curAacrpov, a plaster, See particularly, a city or town of extensive commerce, 


Praster, which is now used.) 


or in which the commerce of an extensive country 
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genters, or to Which sellers aud buyers resort from 
different countries. Such are London, Amsterdam, 
‘and Hamburg. New York will be an emporium. 

2. In medicine, the common sensory in the brain. 
EM-POV’ER-ISH. See Impovenrisn. [ Coxe. 
EM-POW’ER, v. t, [from en, or in, and power.] 

1. To give legal or moral power or authority to; to 
authorize, either by law, commission, letter of attor- 
ney, natural right, or by verbal license. The Supreme 
Court is empowered to try and decide all cases, civil 
or criminal, The attorney is empowered to sigr an 
acquittance, and discharge the debtor. 

“ 9, To give physical power or force ; to enable, 

_ [fn this sense, not frequently used, and perhaps not 
_ used at ull, 

EM-POW’'ER-ED, pp. Authorized; having legal or 
moral right. 

EM-POW’ER-ING, pyr. Authorizing; giving 

EM/PRESS, 2. [Contracted from emperess. 

PEROD. 

1, The consort or spouse of an emperor. 

2. A female who governs an empire; a female in- 
vested with imperial power or sovereignty. 

EM-PRISE’, x. [Norm.; em, en, and prise, from pren- 
_ dre, t take; the same as Exterrrise.] 

An undertaking ; an enterprise. Spenser. 

‘ se rarely or never used, except in poetry.) 

EMP‘TI-ED, pp. Poured out; exhausted of its con- 
tents. 

EMP’TI-ER, x. One that empties or exhausts. 

EMP’TI-NESS, n. [from empty. ] A state of being 
empty ; a state of containing nothing except air; des- 

titution ; absence of matter; as, the emptiness of a 

veseel, 

2. Void space; vacuity ; vacuum. Dryden. 

3. Want of solidity or substance ; as, the emptiness 
of light and shade. Dryden. 

4, Unsatisfactoriness ; inability to satisfy desire ; 
as, the emptiness of earthly things. 

5, Vacuity of head ; want of intellect or knowl- 
edge. Pope. 

EMP/TION,«, [L. emptio, from emo, to muy 

The act of buying; a purchasing. [JVot much 

used, Arbuthnot. 
EMP’TY, a.t [Sax. emtig or emti, from emtian, to be 
idle, to be vacant, to evacuate, emia, ensj, leisure, 
quiet. 

1, Containing nothing, or nothing but air; as, an 
empty chest ; empty space ; an emply purse is a serious 
evil. 

2. Evacuated ; not filled ; as, empty shackles, 


wer. 
ee Em- 


Pope. 


Spenser. 
3. Unfurnished ; as, an empty room. 
4. Void; devoid. ~— 
In civility, thoa seemest so empty. Ag Shak. 


5. Void ; destitute of solid matter ; a3, empty air. 
6. Destitute of force or effect ; as, empty words. 
7. Unsubstantial ; unsatisfactory ; not able to fill 
‘the mind or the desires. Tho pleasures of life are 
empty and unsatisfying. 
is Wleased with empty praise, Pope. 
8. Not supplied ; having nothing to carry. 
They beat him, and aent him away empty. — Mark xi, 
9, Hungry. 
My falcon now is sharp and passing empty: Shak, 
10, Unfurnished with intellect or knowledge ; va- 
cant of head ; ignorant ; as, an empty coxcomb, 
1], Unfruitful ; producing nothing. 
Iorael ty au empty vine. — Hosea x. 
Soven empty ears biasted with the east wind, (en, xIL ~ 
12. Wanting substance ; wanting solidity ; as, 
@mpty dreams. 
13, Destitute ; waste; desolate. 
Nineveh ls empty. Neh. h) 
14. Without effect. a ae 
The sword of Saul returned not empty, 2 Sam. L 
15. Without a cargo; in ballast; as, the ship re- 
.. turned empty. sy 
fEMP’/TY, v. t. To exhaust ; to make void or desti- 
} tute; to deprive of the contents; as, to empty a 
Vessel ; to empty a weil or a cistern, 
‘f 2 To pour out the contents; as, rivers empty them- 
selves into the ocean. 
The clouds empty themselves on the earth. — Eccles. xi 
— 3, Tio waste; tomake desolate. Jer, li, 
JMP'TY, 2. i To pour out or discharge its contents. 
The Connecticut empties into the Sound. 
+ 9% Tu become empty. 
£MP’TY-tIEAD’ED, (-hed-) a, Having fow ideas, 
EMP’TY-HEART’ED, a, Dostitute of feeling and 
attachment, Shak, 
EMP/TY-ING, ppr. Pouring out the contents; mak- 
b ing vold. 
EMP’TY-ING, x The act of making empty. Shak. 
Emptyings, pl. ; the Icos of beer, cider, &c.; yeast. 
: Amorica. 
EM PUB’PLE, v.t [frotn purple.] To tinge or dye 
of a purple color ; to discolor with purple. 
The deop empurpled ran. ’ Pillipe, 
{M-PUR’PLED, pp. or a. Stained with a purple color. 
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EM-PUR’PLING, ppr. Tinging or dyeing of a purple 


color. 
EM-POSE’,x. [Gr. cenovees) 

A phantom or specter. [JVot used.] Bp. Faylor. 
EM-PUZ’ZLE, See Puzzuez. 

EM-PY-&/MA, x. [Gr.] A collection of purulent mat- 
ter in the cavity of the pleura. 

EM-PYR/E-AL, a. [Fr. empyrée;-Sp. It. empireo; L, 
empyrous ; frora Gr. ¢xrvpos; ev and vp, fire.] 

if Formed of pure fire or light; refined beyond 
aerial substance ; pertaining to the highest and purest 
region of heaven. 

Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere. Pope. 

2. Pure; vital; dephlogisticated ; an epithet given 
to oxygen co : 

EM-PY-RE/AN, a. Ennpyreal. Akenside. 
EM-PY-RE/AN, 2. [See Emagreat.] The highest 
heaven, where the pure element of fire has been 
supposed to subsist. 
Tho empyrean run, 
With hallelujahs. * Milton, 
EM-PY-REO’MA,nz. [Gr., from sy and rvp, fire.] 

In chemistry, burnt sme]l; the odor of animal or 
vegetable substances when slightly burnt in close 
vessels, Ure. 

EM-PY-REU-MAT'I€, a. Aterm denoting the 
EM-PY-REU-MAT’I€-AL, taste or smell of sliglit- 
ly burnt animal or vegetable substances. 
EM-PYR/I€-AL,a, Containing the combustible prin- 
cipevaf cual. Kirwan. 
EM-PY-RO/SIS, x [Gr. eurvpow, to burn.] 

A goneral fire; a conflagration. [Little used.] 
EM’/RODS See Emerops. Hale. 
E/MU, n.* This name properly belongs to the New 

Holland cassowary, which is allied to the ostrich and 
cassowary, but has been erroneously applied -by the 
Brazilians to the rhea, or South American ,ostrich. 
See Emeu.] Cuvier. 
EM’/U-LATE, (em/yu-lite,) o t [L. emulor; Sp. 
emular; It. emulare. Qu. Gr. aptAda, strife, contest. ] 

1, To strive to equal or excel in qualities or ac- 
tions; to imitate, with a view te equal or excel; to 
vie with; to rival. Learn early to emulate the good 
and the great. Emulate the virtues and shun the 
vices of distinguished men. 

2. To be equal to. 

Thy cye would emulate the diamond, 
3. To imitate; to resemble. [Unusual] 
Convulsion emulating the motion of laughter. Arbuthnot, 


EM’'l-LATE, a, Ambitious, [Little used.] Shak. 

EM/U-LA-TED, pp. Rivaled ; imitated. : 

EM’U-LA-TING, ppr. Rivaling ; attempting to equal 
or excel; imitating ; resembling. 

EM-U-LA’TION, n.¢ The act of attempting to equal 
or excel in qualities or actions; rivalry; desire of 
superiority, attended with effort to attain it ;. gener- 
ally in a good sense; or an attempt tu equal or excel 
others in that which is praiseworthy, without the 
desire of depressing others, Rum. xi. In a bad sense, 
a striving to equal or do more than others to obtain 
carnal favors or honors, Gal. v. 

2, An ardor kindled by the praiseworthy examples 
of others, inciting to imitate them, or to equal or 
excel them. 

A noble emulation heats your breast, Dryden 


3. Contest ;. contention; strife; competition: ri- 
valry accompanied with a desire of depressing 
another. 

Such factlous emulations shall arise, Shak, 


EM’Y-LA-TIVE, a. Inclined to emulation; rivaling ; 
disposed to competition. 

EM’/U-LA-TOR, nx. One who emulates; a rival; a 
competitor. 

EM/U-LA-TRESS, n. A female who emulates another, 

EMULE, 2.t To emulate. [Wot used.] 

E-MULGE’, 2. t% To milk out. [Wot used.] 

E-MULG/ENT, a. [L. emulgeo; e and mulgeo, to 
milk out.] 

Milking or draining out, In anatomy, the emulgent 
or rena! arteries are those which supply the kidneys 
with bloud, being sometimes single, sometimes 
double. The emulent veins return the blood, after 
the urine is secreted. This the ancients considered 
asa milking or straining of the serum, whence the 
name. Encyce..: Harris. Quincy. Parr. 

E-MULG/ENT, 2. An emulgent vessel. 
EM’U-LOUS, (em/yu-lus,) a. [L. emulus. 

1, Desirous or eager to imitate, equal, or excel 
another; desirous of like excellence with another ; 
with of; as, emulous of another’s example or virtues, 

2. Rivaling ; engaged in competition ; as, emulous 
Carthage. B, Jonson. 

3. Factious ; contentious, Si 
EM’Y-LOUS-LY, adv. With desire of ennaling or 
excelling another, Granville, 
E-MUL/SION, n, [Fr., from L. emulsus, emulzeo, to 

milk out 2 feta 

A soft liquid remedy of a color and .consistence 
resombling milk ; any milk-like mixture prepared by 
uniting oil and water, by means of another stub- 
stance, succharine or mucilaginous, Encyc. Ure. 


~ Shak. 
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E-MUL/SIVE, « Somtening; milk-like. o 
2. Producing or yielding a milk-like substance ; ap 
emulsive acids, Fourcroy. 
E-MUN€’TO-RY, 2. [L. emunctorium, from emunctus, 
emungo, to wipe, to tleanse.1 
In anatomy, any part of the body which serves to 
carry off excrementitious matter; an excretory duct. 
Encyc. Coze. 
The kidneys and skin are called the common 


emunctories. Cyc. 
EM-US-€A’/TION, » [L. parecer) 
A freeing from moss. [Not much used.] Evelyn. 
EN;; a prefix to many English words, chiefly borrowed 
from the French. It coincides with the Latin in, 
Gr. ey, and some English words are written indiffor- 
ently with en or in. For the ease of pronunciation, 
it is changed to em, particularly before a labial, as im 
employ, empower, 

En was formerly a plural termination of nouns 
and of verbs, as in housen, eccapen. It ie retained ip 
ozen and children, It is also still used as the termi- 
nation of some verbs, as in .heark-en, from the Saxon 
infinitive, 

EN-A’BLE, v. t, [Norm. enhabler. See Avie. 

1. To make able; to supply with power, physical 
or moral ; to furnish with sufficient power or ability. 
By strength a man Is enabled to work. Learning and 
industry enable men to investigate the laws of na- 
ture. Fortitude enables us to bear pain without mur- 
muring. 

2. To supply with means. Wealth enables men.to 
be charitable, or to live in luxuty. 

3. T'o furnish with legal ability or competency ; to 
atithorize. ‘The law enables us to dispose of our prop- 
aay by will. 

. To furnish with competent knowledge or skill, 
and, in general, with adequate means, 
EN-A/BLED, pp. Supplied with sufficient power, phys 
ical, moral, or legal. 
EN-A’/BLE-MENT, 2, The act of enabling; ability 
Bacon. 


EN-A/BLING, ppr. Giving power to; supplying with 
sufficient power, ability, or means ; authorizing. 

EN-A€T’, v. t. [en and act.] To make, asa law; to 
pass, as a bill, into a law; to perform a last act of a 
legislature to a bill, giving it validity as a law; to 
give legislative sanction to a bill. 


Shull this bill pass to be enacted ? 7, Bige?ow. 


2, To decree; to establish as the will of the sus 
preme power. 4. 

3. To act; to perform ; to effect 

4. To represent in action. 
EN-A€T’, 2. Purpose; determination. 
EN-A€T’ED, pp. Passed into a law ; sanctioned as @ 

law by legislative authority. 
EN-A€T'ING, ppr, Passing into a law ; giving legis- 
Jative sanction to a bill, and establishing it as a law. 

2. a. Giving legislative forms and sanction; as, 
the enacting clause of a bill. 

EN-A€T’IVE, a. Having power to enact or establish 
as a law. Bramhall, 
EN-A€T’MENT, 2. The passing of a bill into a law ; 
the act of voting, decreeing, and giving validity to 
law. “=~ Goldsmith. Christ. Observer. Walsh. 
EN-A€T’OR, n. One who enacts or passes a lawj 
one who decrees or establishes as a law. Atterbury. 

2. One who performs any thing. [JVot acc 
EN-A€T’URE, pz, Purpose, [Not in use.] Si 
E-NAL/LA-GE, (e-nal/la-jy,) 2 ([Gr. eva.drayny 

change; eva\\arru, to change; ev and adAarra.] 

In syntaz, a change of words, or a substitution of 
one gender, number, case, person, tense, mode, or 
voice, of the same word, for another. 

’ Andrews and Stoddard. Encye. 

EN-AM’BYSH, v. t [en and ambush.] To hide in 
ambush. 

2. To ambush. C Te 
EN-AM/BUSH-ED, (-am/busht,) pp. Concealed in am- 

bush, or with hostile intention ; ambushed. 
EN-AM’BUSH-ING, ppr. Concealing in ambush, 
EN-AM’EL, 2. [en and Fr. email, Sp. esmalte, It. emab 
te, G. schmelz, from the root of melt, 

1. In mineralozy, a substance imperfectly vitrified, 
or matter in which the granular appearance is de: 
stroyed, and having a vitreous gloss. 

In the arts, a substance of the nature of glass, dif 
fering from it by’ @ greater degree- of fusibility or 
opacity. Ed. Encye. 

Enamels have for their basis a pure crystal glass or 
frit, ground with a fine oxyd of lead and tin, These, 
baked together, are the matter of enamels, and the 
color is varied by adding other substances. Oxyd of 
gold gives a red color ; that of copper a green ; many 
ganese a violet ; cobalt a blue ; and iron a fine black, 

Encyc. Nicholson, 4 

2, That which is enameied ; a smooth, glossy sur- 
face, of various colurs, resembiing enamel. 

3. In anatomy, the smooth, hard substance whi 
covers the crown or visible part of a tooth. Cyc. © 

EN-AM/EL, v. t. To lay enamel on a metal, as op 
gold, silver, copper, &c. ’ 

2. To paint in enamel. é 

3. To form a glossy surface like enamel, « _- 


Spenser. 5; 
Shak. 
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EN-AM’EL, v. i. To practice the art of enameling. 

EN-AM'EL-AR, a. Consisting of er.amel ; reyeinbling 

¥ enamel ; smocth ; glossy. 

EN-AM/EL-ED, pp. or a. Overlaid with enamel ; 

\ adorned with any thing resembling enamel ; as, an 
enameled card. 

EN-AM’EI-ER, x. One who enamels; one whose oc- 
cupation is to lay on enanrels, or julay colors, 

EN-AM/EL-ING, ppr. Laying on enamel. 

EES E-ING, n. The act or art of Jnying on en- 
amels. Stage oe 

EN-AM/OR, ».t. [from the Fr. amour, L. amor, love.] 

To inflame with love; to charm; to captivate ; 

with of before the person or thing ; as, to be enamored 
of a lady ; to be enamored of books or science. 

But it is now followed by with.] 
£N-AM-O-RA’/DO, xn, One deeply in love. Herbert. 
EN-AM'OR-ED, pp. or a, Inflamed with love ; 

charmed ; delighted. 
EN-AM’OR-ING, ppr. 
ing ; captivating. 
EN-AN-TI-OP/A-THY, x. [Gr. evarrios, opposite, and 
nays, passion. ] 
1, An opposite passion or affection Everest. 
2. The saine as AtLoratHr; a term used by the 
disciples and followers of Hahnemann 
EN-ARM/‘ED, a. In heraldry, having arms, that is, 
horns, hoofs, &c., of a different colur froin that of the 


body. 
EN-AR-RA/TION, x. [L. enarro, narro, to “ee a 
Recital ; relation ; account ; exposition. [Little 


Inflaming with love ; charm- 


used.] 
EN-AR-THRO’SIS, xn, [Gr. evap@pwaots; ev and ap- 
Gpoy, a joint.] 

Tn anatomy, a ball and socket joint ; that species of 
articulation which consists in the insertion of the 
round end of a bone in the cup-like cavity of an- 
other, forming a joint movable in evory direction. 

E-NA-TA’/TION, x. [L. enato.] [ Quincy. 

A swimming out ; escape by swimming. 

E-NATE’, a, the enatus. | 
Growing out, 
E-NAUN’TER, adv, Lest that. [Obs] 
E-NAV'L-GATH, v. t, [L. enavigo.] 
To sail out or over. rn 
E-NAV‘{-GA-TED, pp. Sailed over 
E-NAV'I-GA-TING, ppr. Sailing over. 
EN-€AGR’, v. t. [from cage.] To shut up or confine 
in a cage ; to coop. Shak. Donne. 
EN €AG’ED, pp. Shut up or confined in a cage. 
EN-€AG/ING, ppr. Cooping ; confining in a cage. 
EN-E€AMP’, v. ¢. [from camp.] To pitch tents or form 
huts, as an army ; to halt on a march, spread tents, 
and remain for a night or for a longer time, as an 
army or company. 


They encamped In Etham. — Ex, xiii. 
The Levites shall encamp about the tabernacle. — Num, i. 


a To pitch tents for the purpose of a siege ; to be- 

siege. 

Ht Encamp against the city and take it, —2 Sam. xii, 

EN-€AMP’, v. t. To form into a camp; to place a 
marching army or company in a temporary habita- 
tion or quarters. 

EN-€AMP/ED, (en-kampt’,) pp. Settled in tents or 
huts for lodging or temporary habitation. 

EN-CAMP’ING, ppr. Pitching tents or forming huts 
fur a temporary lodging or rest. 

EN-C€AMP/MENT, n. The act of pitching tents or 
forming huts, as an army or traveling company, for 
temporary lodging or rest. 

2, The place where an army or company is en- 
camped ; a camp; a regular order of tents or huts for 
the accommodation of an army or troop. 

EN-CANK’ER, v. t To corrode; to canker. Shelton. 

EN-CANK’ER-ED, pp. Corrodec. 

EN-CANK’ER-ING, ppr. Corroding. 

EN-€ASE’. Sev Incase. 

EN-€ASH’MENT, n. The payment in cash of a note, 
draft, &c. [Among English bankers.] 

EN-€AUS'/TIC, a. [Gr. cv and xavorixos, caustic, 
from «aie, to burn. 

« Pertaining to the art of painting in heated or burnt 


Smith. 
Spenser. 


as 


aX. 
>» Encaustic painting ; among the ansionts, a kind of 
painting in which, by heating or burning im wax, the 
colors were rendered permanent in all their original 
splendor. It was different from enameling. P. Cyc. 
EN-€AUS’TIE€, xn. The method of painting in heated 
or burnt wax; encatistic painting. P. Cyc. 
EN-€AVE’, v.t. [from cave.] To hide in a cave or 
recess, Shak. 
FN-CAV’ED, pp. Hid in a cave, i 
EN-CAV/ING, ppr. Iliding in a cave, 
EN-CEINTE!, (ang-sant’,) x. [Fr., from onceindre ; 
ea and ceindre, L. cingo, to gird. 

In fortification, inclosure ; the wall or rampart which 
surrounds a place, sometimes comnosed of bastions 
and curtains. It is sometimes only flanked by round 
or square towers, which in called a Roman — 

NEY Ce” 
EN-CEINTE’, (ing-sant’,) a. In law, pregnant; with 
x ? Pa iieccidtos 


child. 
EN-CE'NI-A, », pl. [Gr. evyxacyea.] 


e JE NC{ 


* Festivals anciently kept on the days on which 
cities were built or churches consecrated ; and, in 
later times, ceremonies renewed at certain periods, 
as at Oxford, at the celebration of founders and ben- 
efactors. Hook, 
EN-CE-PHAL/T€, a. Belonging to the head or brain. 
EN-CEPH’A-LON, m. [Gr. ev and oe. 

The cerebrum, and sometimes the whole contents 

of the cranium. 1 
EN-CHAFE’,v.t, [en and chafe; Fr. chauffer.] 

To chafe or fret ; to provoke; to enrage ; to irri- 
tate. [See lg oat ( Shak, 
deh "ED, (en-chaft’,) pp Chafed ; irritated ; en- 

raged. 
EN-CHAF’ING . Chafing ; fretting; enraging. 
EN-CHAIN’, 0.2. (Fr. euchalner, See Caan ‘ 

1, To fasten with a chain;eto bind or hold in 
chains ; to hold in bondage. 

2. To hold fast ; to restrain; to confine; as, to en- 
chain the attention. 

3. To link together ; to connect. Howell, 

EN-CHAIN’ED, pp. Fastened with a chain; held in 
bondage ; held fast ; restrained ; confined. 

EN-CHAIN’ING, ppr. Making fast with a chain ; bind- 
ing; holding in chains; confining. 

EN-CHAIN’MENT,nx. The act of enchaining, or state 
of being enchained. Rich, Dict, 

EN-CHANT’, v. t. [Fr. enchanter; on and chanter, to 
sing ; L. incanto; im and canto, tosing. See CHant 
and Canrt.] 

1, To practice sorcery or witchcraft on any thing ; 
to give efficacy to any thing by sungs of sorcery, or 
fascination. 

Aud now about the caldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies In a ring, 
Enchanting ull that you put in, Shak. 

2. To subdue by charms or spells. Sidney. 

3. To deligitt in the highest degree ; to charm ; to 
ravish with pleasure; as, the description enchants 
nie; We Were enchanted with the music, 

EN-CHANT’ED, pp. or a. Affected by sorcery ; fas- 
cinated ; subdued by charms ; delighted beyénd meas- 
ure. 

2. Inhabited or possessed by elves, witches, or other 
imaginary mischievous spirits ; as, an enchanted cas- 


tle. 

EN-CHANT’ER, rn. One who enchants; a sorcerer 
or magician ; one who has spirits or demons at his 
command ; one who practices enchantment, or pre- 
tends to perform surprising things by the agency of 
demons. : 

2. One who charms or delights. 

Enchanter’s nightshade; the popular name of the 
Circea Lutetiana, an herb found in damp, shady 
places, in northern parts of the world. 

EN-CHANT'ING, ppr. Affecting with corcery, charms, 
or spells. 

2. Delighting highly ; 
charming. 

3. a. Charming; delighting; ravishing; as, an 
enchanting voice ; an enchanting face. 


Simplicity in manners hos an enchanting effect. Kames, 


EN-CHANT'ING-LY, adv. With the power of en- 
chantment; ina manner to delight or charm; as, 
the lady sings enchantingly. 

EN-CHANT/MENT, x. The act of producing certain 
wonderful effects by the invocation or aid of demons, 
or the agency of certain supposed spirits; the use of 
magic arts, spells, or charms ; incantation. 

The magiciar ; of Egypt did so With their enchantmenta, — 
Ex. vii. 
2, Irresistible influence ; overpowering influence 
of delight. 
The warinth of fancy — which holds the heart of a reader under 
the strongest enchantment. one. 

EN-CHANT’RESS, x. A sorceress; a woman who 
pretends to efivct wonderful things by the aid of de- 
Tons ; one who pretends to practice magic. Tatler. 

2. A woman whose beauty or excellences give 
irresistible influence. 


From this enchanireea all theso {lls are coma. 


ravishing with delight; 


Dryden. 


EN-CHARGE’, v.t. To give in charge ortrust. [Not 
in mene] Bp. Fiall. 
EN-CHARG/ED, pp. Intrusted with ; given in charge to, 
EN-CHARG/ING, ppr._ Intrusting with; giving in 

charge to, 

EN-CILASE’, v. t [Fr. onchasser; Sp. engustar, or 
encazar, from caza, a box, a chest; Port. encastoar, 
encasar: [t. incast-nare; Fr. chassis, a frame; Eng. 
a aed ; 

1. To infix or inclose in another body, so as to be 
held fast, but net concealed. Johnson, 

2, Toehnically, to adorn by embossed work ; to en- 
rich or beautify any work in metal, by some design 
or figure in low relief, as a watch case, Encyc. 

3. To adorn by being fixed on It. 

To dnok in Lowls which shttoring gems enchase. Dryden, 


4, To mark by incision. Fairfax. 
5. To delineate. Spenser. 
EN-CHAS’ED, (en-chast’,) pp. Inclosed os ina frame, 


or in another body ; adorned with embossed work. 


ENC 


EN-CHAS/ING, ppr. Jnclosing in, another body; 
adorning with embossed work. . 
EN-CHAS/ING, xn, The saine with Cuaarwa, aspecies 
of einbossing. | 
EN-CHEAS’ON, n. [Old I'r.] Causo; occasion. 
etal : Spenser. 
EN-€HI-RID‘I-ON, n. [Gr. ev and yer, the hand.) 
A manaal | 8 book to be carried in the hand [Nt 
used. 
EN-CHI8/EL, v.t. To cut with a chisel. 
EN-CHIS8/EL-ED, pp. Cut with a chisel. 
EN-CHIS8’EL-ING, rpr. Cutting with a chisel. 
EN-€HO/BI-AL, a. [Gr.syxwptov,a country.) Popu- 
lar or common; applied particularly to the most 
abridged mode of writing formed from the Egyptian 
hicroglyphics, and used by the people; called, also, 
demmotic. 
EN-CIN/DER-ED, a, Burntto cinders. Cockeram. 
EN-CIR’€LE, (en-sur’kl,) v. t. [from circle.] To in 
close or surround with a circle or ring, or with any 
thing in a circular form, Luminous rings encircle 
Saturn. 
2. To go round and return to the point from which 
Motion commenced; as, the army encircled the 


city. 
a To come around in a circle or crowd; as, to en- 
circle a person about. 
4. 'To embrace ; as,to encircle one In the arms. 
EN-CIR/€LED, (en-sur’kld,) pp. Surrounded with a 
circle ; e1compassed ; environed ; embraced. 
EN-CIR/ELET,n. A circle; a ring. Sidney. 
EN-CIR/ELING, ppr. ora, Surrounded with a circle 
or ring; encompassing ; embracing. 
EN-€LASP’, v. t. To clasp; to embrace, 
EN-€LIT'I€, a [Gr. éy«Arrixos, inclined; sy= 
EN-€LIT'I€-AL, | «rv, to incline.] , 
1, Leaning ; inclining, or Inclined.” In grammar, 
an enclitic particle or word, \e one which is so closely 
united to another as to seem to be a part of it 7 as, 
que, ne,and ve, in virumque, nenne, altusve, 

2. Tarowing back the accent upon the foregoing 
syllable. Harris. 
EN-€LIT’I€, 2. A word which is joined to the end 

of another, as que in virumque, which may vary the 
accent. : 
2. A particle or word that throws the accent or em- 
phasis back upon the former syllable. Harris, 
EN-€LIT'I€-AL-LY, adv. In an enclitic manner; by 
throwing the accent back, Walker. 
EN-€LOSE’. See Incroee. 


EN-€LOUD’ED, a. [from cloud.}] Covered witb 


clouds, Spenser. 
EN-€6ACH’, v. t. TS carry in a coach. lavics. 
EN-€OACH’ED, (en-kécht’,) pp. Conveyed in @ 
EN-€OACH’ING, ppr. Curried in acoach,  [coach, 
EN-€OF’FIN, v. t. To put in a coffin. . 
EN-€OF’FIN-ED, pp. “Inclosed ina coffin, Spenser, 


EN-€0M/BER. See Encumper. 
EN-€0OM’/BER-MENT, x. Molestation. [Not wsed.} 


Spenser. 
EN-€6/MI-AST, x. [Gr. eyxwpecacns.] 
One who praises another ; a panegyrist ; onc who 
utters or writes commendations, 
EN-€0-MI-AST'I€, 2. A panegyric, 
EN-€0O-MI-AST’I€, a, Bestowing praise ; prais- 
EN-€0-MI-AST'I€-AL, ing; commending; Jau- 
datory ; as, an encomiastic address or discourse, 
EN-€0-MI-AST'I€-AL-LY, ado. In an encomiastic 
manner, 
EN-€0/MI-ON, n. Panegyric. 
EN-€0/MI-UM, a. ;7 pl. Excomiums. 
éyKwpcorv.] 

Praiso ; panegyric ; commendation. Men are quite 
as willing to receive as to bestow cxcumiums, 

EN-€0M/PASS, (en-kum/pas,) v. t. [from compass] 
To encircle ; to surround; as, a ring encompasses the 
finger. 

2. Toenviron; toinclose; tosurround; to shut 
in. A besieging army encorpassed the city of Jérusa- 
lem. 

3. To go or sail round ; as, Drake encompassed the 
globe. 

EN-€6M/PASS-ED, (en-kurm/past,) pp. Encircled ; 
surrounded ; inclosed ; shut in, 
EN-€6OM/PASS-ING, ppr. LEncircling; surrouncing; 
confining. 
EN-€6M/PASS-MENT, x. A surrounding. 
2. A going round ; circumlocution in speaking. 


Fotherby. 
[L., from Gr 


EN-CORE’ ; a French word, pronounced nearly ang. 
kore, and signifying, again, once more ; used by the 
auditors and spectators of plays and other sports, 
when they call for a repetition of a particular part. 

EN-€ORE’, ce. t To call for a repetition of a particu- 
lar part of an entertainment, 

EN-€6R’ED, (ang-kird’,) pp. Called upon to repeal 
a performance, as @ song, &c, 

EN-€5R/ING, ppr. Called upon for a repetition. 

EN-COUNT’ER, 2.f [Fr encontre, ea and cortre, Lh 
contra, against, or rather rencontre; Sp. encuentro, 
Port, encontro; It. incontro.} 

1. A meeting, particularly a sudden or accidental 
meeting of two or more persons, 
To shun the encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pope. 
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‘ 2. A meeting in contest; a single combat, on a] of jurisdiction, end usurping a part of his rights or 


sudden meeting of parties; sometimes, less properly, 
a duel, 

3. A fight; a conflict; askirmish; a battle; but 
more generally, a fight between a small number of 
men, or an accidental meeting and fighting of de- 
tachments, rather than # set battle or general en- 
gagement. 

4, Eager and warm conversation, either in love or 
anger. Shak. 

5. A sudden or unexpected address or mpreacinng. 

5h 


6. Occasion ; casual incident. [Unusual.] Pope. 
BN-COUNT'ER, v. & |Sp. and Port. encontrar; It. 
incontrare ; Fr. rencontrer.| 

L To meet face to face ; particularly, to meet sud- 
deniy or unexpectodly. 

This sense is now uncommon, but still in use.] 
To meet in opposition, or in a hostile manner ; 
to rush against in conflict ; to engage with in battle ; 
as, two armles encounter each other 

3. To meet and strive to remove or surmount; 48, 
to encounter obstacles, impediments, or difficulties, 

4. To meet and oppose; to resist ; to attack and 
attempt to confute ; as, taencounter the arguinents of 
opponents, Acts xvii. 18, 

5. To meet as an obstacle. Which ever way the 
infidel turns, he enxcountere clear evidence of the di- 
vine origin of the Scriptures. 

6. To oppose ; to oppugn. Hale 

7. To meet in mutual kindness. [Little used.} 

Sh 


EN-COUNT’ER, ». % To meet face to face; to meet 
unexpectedly, [Little used.] 

2. To rush together in combat; to fight; to con- 
flict. Three armies encountered at Waterloo. 

When applied to one party, it is sometimes fol- 
lowed by with; as, the Christian army encountered 
with the Saracens. 

3. To meet in opposition or debate. 

EN-COUNT’ER-ED, pp. Met face to face; met in 
opposition or hostility ; opposed. 

EN-COUNT’ER-ER, nr. ne who encounters ; an 
opponent ; an antagonist, Altorbury. 

EN-COUNT’ER-ING, ppr. Meeting; meeting in op- 
position or in battle ; opposing; resisting. 

EN-COUR’AGE, (on-kur’raje,) v. t fe encourager ; 
en and courage, from cour, the heart; It. inco- 
ragzgiare.] 

0 give courage to; to give or increase confidence 
of success; to inspire with courage, spirit,” or 
strength of mind; to embolden; to animate; to in- 
cite ; to inspirit, 

But charge Joshua and encourage him, — Deut. ill 


EN-COUR!A-GED, (en-kur’rajd,) pp. or a Embe ?- 
ened; inspirited ; animated; incited. 

EN-COUR'AGE-MENT, zn. The act of giving cour- 
age, or confidence of success ; incitement to action 
or to practice; incentive. We ought never to neg- 
lect the encouragement of youth in generous deeds. 
The praise of good men serves as an encouragement 
to virtue and heroism. 

2. That which serves to incite, support, promote, or 
advance, as favor, countenance, rewards, profit. A 
young man attempted the practice of law, but found 
little encouragement. The fine arts find Jittls encour- 
agement among a rude people. . 

EN-€OUR'A-GER, n. One who encourages, incltes, 
or stimulates to action ; one who supplies incite- 
ments, either by counsei, reward, or means Of exe- 
cution. 

Tho pope ls a master of pollte learning and 3 great encourager 

of arts, Addison. 

EN-COUR/A-GING, ppr. Inspiring with bope and 
confidence ; exciting courage. 

2, a, Furnishing ground to hope for success; as, 
an encouraging prospect. 
EN-€COUR/A-GING-LY, ado. 

courage, or hope of success, 

EN-€RA'DLE, v. t. [ea and cradle] ‘To lay in a 
cradle, Spenser. 

EN-€RIM'SON, v. t. To cover with a crimson color. 

EN-€RIM’S ON-ED, (en-krim’znd,) pp. or a, Covered 
with a crimson color 

EN-€RI’NAL, 

EN-€RINIE, 


In a manner to give 


Relating to encrinites; con- 
taining encrinites, as certain 

EN-ERIN'IT-AL = : 

EN-€RL-NIT/IC,. . Kinds of limestone. 


EN‘CRI-NITE, xn, [Gr. 67 and kptvoy, a lily. 
A fossil belonging to the asterla or star-fisk family. 
It consists of numerous jointed arms, radiating from 
around a center, in which the mouth is situated ; it 
is supported on a Jolnted stem, and in this respect 
differs from all the recent asterjas, Dana. 
EN-CRISP’ ED, (en-krispt’,) a, [from crisp; Sp.. en- 
tes ah | 
Curled ; formed in curla Skelton, 
EN-CROACH’, vt [Fr. accrocher, to catch, to grap- 
plo, from croc, a hook, W. erég, Eng. crook. | 
Primarily, to catch as with a hook. Hence, 
L To enter on the rights and possessions of an- 
other; to intrude; to tako possession of what be- 
longs to another, by gradual advances into his limits 
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prerogatives ; with on. The farmer who runs a 
fence on his nergnbor’s land, and Incloses a piece 
with his own, encroaches on his nelghbor’s property. 
Men often en-roach, In this manner, on the highway. 
The sea is eu.d to encroach on the land, when it 
Wears it away gradually ; and the land encroaches on 
the sea, when it is extended into it by alluvion. It is 
important to prevent one branch of government from 
encroaching on the jurisdiction of another. 

2. To croep on gradually without right. 

BSuporatition — a creeping and encroaching evil. Hooker, 


3. To pass the proper bounds, and enter on an- 
other’s rights. : 
Exclude the encroaching cattle from thy ground. 


EN-€ROACH’ER, 2. One who enters on and takes 
possession of what ts not hls own, by gradual steps. 


Swift. 
2. One who makes gradual advarces beyond his 
rights. Clarissa. 


EN-€ROACH’ING, ppr. Entering on and taking pos- 
session of what belongs to another. 
EN-€ROACH’ING, a. Tending or apt to encroach. 


The encroaching spirit of power. Madison. 


EN-€ROACH'ING-LY, adv By way of encroach- 
ment. Bailey. 
EN-C€ROACH/MENT, x. Tho entering gradually on 
the rights or possessions of another, and taking pos- 
session ; unlawful intrusion ; advance into the terri- 
tories or jurisdiction of another, by silent means, or 

without right. Milton. Atterbury. Addison. 
2. That which is taken by encroaching on another. 
3. In law, if a tenant owes two shillings rent-ser- 

vice to the lord, and the lord takes three, it is an en- 

croackment. Cowel. 

EN-€RUST’. See Incrust. 

EN-€UM’BER, vo. t. [Fs encombrer, See IncumBER.] 

1. To load; to clog; to impede motion with a 
load, burden, or.any thing inconvenient to the limbs ; 
to render motion or operation difficult or laborious. 

2. To embarrass ; to perplex ; to obstruct. 

3. To load with debts ; as, an estate is encumbered 
with mortgages, or with a widow’s dower. 

EN-€UM’BER-ED, pp. or a Loaded ; impeded in 
motion or operation, by a burden or difficulties ; 
loaded with debts, 

EN-€UM’BER-ING, ppr. Loading ; clogging; ren- 
ne moticn or operation difficult ; loading with 

ebts. 

EN-€UM’/BRANCE, z. A load; any thing that im- 
pedes action, or renders it difficult and laborious ; 
clog ; impediment. 

2. Useless addition or load. 


Strip from the branching Alps thelr Bay, load, 


huge encumbrance of burrific w Thomson, 


3. Load or burden on an estate ; a legal claim on 
an estate, for the discharge of which the estate is 
liable. 

EN-€UM’BRANC-ER, n. One who has an encum- 
brance or 4 Jegal claim on an estate. Kent. 
EN-CY€/LI€-AL, a. [Gr. eyxvxArKos; ev and Kv«dos, 

a girele.) 

Circular ; sent to many persons or places; in- 

tended for many, or for a whole oder of men; as, 


the encyclical letter of the pope. Stillingfleet. 
EN-CY-€LO-PE/DI-A, ) 2. [Gr. ev, in, ev«dos, a cir- 
EN-CY-€LO-P#’DI-A,{ cle, and acdeta, instruc- 


tion ; instruction ina circle, or ci cle of instruc- 
tion. 

The circle of sciences; a general system of in- 
struction or knowledge. More particularly, a collec- 
tion of the principal facts, principles, and discoveries 
in all branches of science and the arts, digested 
under proper titles, and arranged in alphabetical 
order; as, the French Encyclopedia; the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

EN-CY-€LO-PE’/DI-AN, a, Embracing the whole 
circle of learning. 

EN-CY-€LO-PED’I€-AL, a, Pertaining to an ency- 
clopedia. Stewart. 
EN-CY-€LO-PE’DIST, x. The compiler of an ency- 

clopedia, or one who assists in such compilation. 
EN-CYST’ED, a. [from cyst.] Inclosed in a bag, 

bladder, or vesicle ; as, an encysted tumor. Sharp. 
END, 2. [Sax. end, ende, or ande; G. ends; D. eind; 

Sw. ande; Dan. onde; Goth. andei ; Basque, ondoa; 


uo «Us. 
Sans. anda or ania; Per. Cos andan.] 


1, The extreme point of a line, or of any thing 
that has more length than breadth ; as, the end of a 
house ; the end of a table; the end of a finger; the 
end of a chain or rope. When bodies or figures have 
equal dimensions, or equal length and breadth, the 
extremitiss are called sides, 

2. The extremity or last part, in general ; the close 
or conclusion, applied to time. 

At the end of two months, she returned, — Judges xi, 
3 The conclusion or cessation of an action. 
Of the increase of his government there shall be no end. — Is, ix. 


END 


4. The close or conclusion; as, the end of a 
chapter. 
5. Ultimate state or condition ; finai doom. 


Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the enz of 
that man m peace, — Pa. xxxvil, 


es The polnt beyond which no progression can ve 
ee 


m 
They reel to and fro, and sta, like a drunken man, and 
7a task Wiehe 2 Dhak ea = 
7. Final determination ; conclusion of debate ct 
deliberation. 


My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end! Shak. 
8 Close of life ; death ; decease. 
Tnublamed through I, lamented in thy end. Pope. 


9. Cessation ; period ; close of a particular state of 
things ; as, the end of the world, 
10. Limit ; termination. 
There Is no end of the stor>. —TJahum fi, 
1L Destruction. Amos vill 
The end of all flesh ls come. — Gan. vi, 
12. Cause of death ; a destroyer. 
And award 
Elther of you to be the other’s end. Shak. 
13. Consequence ; issue ; result ; conclusive event , 
conclusion. 
Tho end of these things 's death. — Rom. vi, 
14, A fragment or broken piece, 
Old odd ends. Shak. 


15. The ultimate point or thing et which one aims 
or directs his views; the object intended to be 
reached or accomplished by any action or scheme ; 
purpose intended; scops; aim; drift; as, private 
ends; public ends. fe 

Two things I shall propound to you as ends. Suckling. 

The end oF the comniandments cual —1TimtL sth 

A right*to the end, implies a right to the means 
necessary for attaining it. ~ Law. 

16. An end, for on end ; upright; erect ; as, his hair 
stands an end. 

_ 17. The ends of the earth, in Scripture, are the re- 
motest parts of the earth, or the inhabitants of those 


arts. 
END, v.t, To finish; to close; to conclude; to ter 
minate ; as, to end a controversy ; to end 2 War. 
On the seventh day God ended his work, — Geno. 
2, To destroy ; to put to death. 
King Harry, thy sword hath ended him, Shak. 


END, v.% To come tothe ultimate point; to be fin 
ished ; as, a voyage ends by the return of a ship. 

2. To terminate ; to close; to conclude. The dis 
course ends with Impressive words, 

3. To cease; to come toa close; as, winter end» 
in March, and summer in September; a good life 
ends in peace. 

END/-ALL, 2. Final close. [Wot used. Shak. 

EN-DAM/AGE, v. t. [from damage.] To bring losa 
or damage to; to harm ; to injure; to mischief ; to 
prejudice, 

The trial hath endamaged thee no were Milton, 

Bo thou wilt endaniage the revonuo of the kings. — Ezra ly. 

EN-DAM'A-GED, pp. Harmed; injured. 
EN-DAM!AGE-MENT, n. Damage ; loss ; mune 


EN-DAM/A-GING, por. Harming ; injuring. 

EN-DAN’GER, v.t [from danger.] To put in haz 
ard ; to bring into danger or peril; to expose to loss 
or injury. We dread any thing that endangers our 
life, our peace, or our happiness. 

2. To incur the hazard of. [Unusual.] Bacon, 
EN-DAN/GER-ED, pp. Exposed to loss or injury. 
EN-DAN‘GER-ING, ppr. Putting in hazard; ex- 

ing to loss or injury. 
EN-DAN'GER-ING, n, Injury; damage. Milton, 
EN-DAN'/GER-MENT, 2. Hazard; danger. Spenser, 
EN-DEAR’, o. t [from rah To make dear; to 
make more beloved. The distress of a friend en- 
dears him to us, by exciting our sympathy. 

2. To raise the price. [Vot in use.] 

EN-DEAR’ED, pp. or a ndered dear, beloved, or 
more beloved. 
EN-DEAR’‘ED-NESS, n. State of boing endeared, 
EN-DEABR/ING, ppr. ora, Making dear or more be, 


loved. 

EN-DEAR!MENT, ». The cause of love ; that which 
excites or increases affection, particularly that which 
excites tenderness of affection. 


Her first endearments twining round the soul, Thomson. 
2. The state of being beloved ; tender affection. 
South. 


EN-DEAV/OR, (en-dev’ur,) 2, [Norm. devoyer, enr 
deavor ; endevora, he ought; endeyvent, they ought 
It seems to be from Fr. (endevoir) devo, to owe Of 
be indebted, and hence it primarily signifies duty, 
from the sense of binding, pressure, urgency: 
Hence, our popular phrase, I will do my endeavor. 
In Ir. dibhirce is endeavor.) 

An effort; an essay; an attempt; an exertion of 


'END 


physical strength, or the Intellectual powers, toward ; BN/DO- DP aipulesl sivonsiisior the intellectual powers, toward | EN‘DO-RULZOUS,) a. Pertaining to the endo.| ishing; bearing; eueaming; supporting with pe 


the attainment of an object 


The bold ‘Rod sufficlear pursue thelr game wlth more passion, 
endeavor, and application, and therefore often microsd 
inple, 
Imitation ls tho endeavor of a Inter poct to write ‘ke age 
has written before him on the sanv subjoct. Dryden, 
Labor & a tontnued endeavor, or a succossion of endsavors, 
Anon, 
HN-DEAV’OR, (en-dev’ur,) 0, i. ‘Bo exert physical 
strength or intellectual power, for the accomplish- 
ment of an object ; to try; to essny ; to attempt, In 
& race,each man endeavors to outstrip hs antagonist, 
A poot may endeavor to rival Homer, but without 
success, It is followed by after before a noun; 5 a8, 
the Christian endeavors after more strict conformity 
tw the example of Christ. 
2. vt To attempt to gain ; to try to effect. 
lt bb our duty to endeavor the recovery of these beneficial 
subjocta, Chatharn, 


EN-DEAV’OR-ED, pp. Essayed ; attempted. 
EN-DEAV/OR-ER, xn, One who makes an effort or 
+ attempt. 
EN-DEAV’OR-ING, ppr. Ma&ing an effort or efforts; 
striving ; eswnaying ; attempting. 
EN DE€’/A-GON,n. [Gr. cr, dsxa, and 4 arta.) 
A plane figure of eleven sides and angles, 
END/ED, pp. Brought to an end; finished; con- 
cluded. 
EN-DEI€’TI€, a [Gr. svdecxyvpt, to show 
Showing; exhibiting. An endeictic dialogue, in 
the Platonic philosophy, is one which exhibits a 


specimen of skill. Enfeld, 
? 
ane SeiC AL, a. [Gr. sydnptos, cv, and dnpos, 


people.] 


EN-DE’ MI-AL, 
Peculiartoa people or nation. An endemic disease, 

is one to which the inhabitants of a particular coun- 
try are peculiarly subject, and which, for that reason 

, May be supposed to proceed from local causes, as bad 
air or water. The epithet is alao applied to a dis- 
ease which prevails in a particular season, chiefly or 
ewer in a particular place. 

EN-DEM‘I€, nr. A disease of an endemic nature. 

EN- DEM’I€- AL-LY, ado. In an endemic manner. 

EN-DEN’IZE, (-1z,) ot {from denizen, or its pare To 
make free ; to naturalize ; to adinit to the privileges 
of a denizen. [Little need. J Camden, 

EN-DEN’!I-ZEN, (-den‘e-zn,) 0. t, [from denizen,] 
To naturalize. . Jonson. 

END’ER, n. One who ends or finishes. 

EN- DICT’, 

EN-DICT’ MENT. 

END’‘ING, ppr. 
concluding. 

END/ING, x. Termination; conclusion. 


See Inpict, InpicTMENT. 
frofn end.] Terminating; closing ; 


2. In frammar, the terminating syllable or letter 
EN-DITE’. See Inpvirz. I! a word. 
endive; It. endivia; Sp. endjdia ; 


ENDIVE, n. ae 
-V 


L. intybum; Ar. woud hindabon.] 


A plant, a species of the genus Cichorium or suc- 
cory ; used as a salad. 

END’LESS, «. (See Enp.] Without end; having no 
end or conclusion ; applied to length, and to dura- 
tion; as, an endless line ; endless progression ; endlese 
duration ; 3 endless blisa, 

2. In a less strict sense, perpetually recurring ; 

_ seemingly without end; incessant; continual; as, 
endless praise ; endless clamor. 

The endless scrow consists of a screw combined 
with a wheel and axle, so that the threads of the 
screw work into the teeth fixed on the periphery of 
the wheel. Brande. 

END’LESS-LY, ado, Without end or termination; 
as, to extend a line endless! 

3 Tncessantly ; Serpentis 5 3 continually. 

END/LESS.NESS, n. Extenslon without end or 

2. Perpotuity ; endless duration. (limit, 

END/LONG, adv. In a line; with the end forward. 


Little used.] Dryden. 
END’MOST, «a Furthest; remotest. 
EN’DO- €XRP, n [Gr. srdos and hy Si 
In botany, the inner coat or sholl of a frult, 
Lindley. 


EN-DO€/TRINE, »v. t To teach; to indoctrinate, 
[Soe the latter word. ] ‘ Donne. 

EN/DO-GEN, x. An endogenous plant. 

EN-DOGE-NOUS, a [Gr. 673+ and ysrvan.] 

An epithet given to that class of plants whose 
stems Increase by interna] growth, without distinc- 
tion of pith, wood, and bark. Such are the date, 
palm, sugar-cano ke, DoCand, 

EN-DOPH YL-LOUS, a, [Gr. evdov, within, and gvA- 
Avy, leaf.] 

Involved in a leaf or sheath. 

£N-DO-PLED/RA, n. [Gr. exdoy and trcvpa.] 

In botany, a membrane for the seed of a plant, the 

innermost when there are three, 
EN’DO-RHI-Z&, n. pl. [Gr. evdoy and prfa.] 
~ In botany, plants whose radicle meas! down- 
+ ward after rupturing the integument of the base, 


| EN-DOR/ER, n. 


END 
a Pertaining to the endo- 
EN‘DO-RHI-ZAL, rhize, Lindley. 


EN-DORSE’, 

EN-DORSE/MENT | See Inpoxsz, Inpoxszment. 
eee? n ([Gr.-eydoy and wepos, impul- 
sion 

The transmiesion of gaseous matter or vapors 
through membranes or porous substances Inward. 
Brande. 
EN-DOSS’, 0. t. [Fr. endosser.] 
To engrave or carve. 
EN’DOS-TOME, nx. [Gr. exduy and cropa.] 
The passage through the inner irtegument of a 
ni immediately below the part called the fora- 


Sponser 


EN. ‘Dow’, v. t. [Norm, endouer; Fr. douer, Qu. 
from L, dos, duto, or a differont Celtic root, for in Lr, 
diodhadh \s dower. Tho sonse Js to set or put on.] 

1, To furnlsh with a portion of goods or estate 
called duwer; to settle a dower on, as on & marrie 
woman or widow. 

A wife s by law entitled to be endowed of all lands and tens- 


ments, of which her husland was eelzed In feelmplo or 
fo-tail during the coverture, Blackstone. 


2. To settle on, as a permanent provision ; to fur- 
nish with a pormancnt fund of property ; as, to en- 
dow a church; to endow a college with a fund ‘to sup- 
port a professor. 

3. To enrich or furnish with any gift 
faculty ; to indue ; inan is endywed by his 
reason. 

EN-DOW’'ED, Meee CN 
tion of estate; having dower settled on; supplied 
with a permanent fund ; !ndued. 

EN-DOW’ER, vo. t. To endow ; to enrich with a por- 
tion, Waterhouse. 

EN-DOW’ER, n. One who enriches with a8 portion. 

EN- DOW'ING, ppr. Settling a dower on; furnishing 
with a perinanent ‘fund ; induing. 

EN-DOW'MENT, 2. The act of settling dower on a 
woman, or of settling 2 fund or permanent provision 
for the support of a parson, or Vicar, or of a profes- 
sor, &c. 

2. That which is bestowed or settled on; 3 property, 
fund, or revenue, permanently appropriated to any 
object ; as, the endowments of a church, of a hospital, 
or of a college. 

3. That which is given or bestowed on the person 
or mind by the Creator; gift of nature; any quality 
or faculty bestowed by the Creator. Natural activity 
of limbs is an endowment of the body ; natural vigor 
of intellect is an endowment of the mind. Chatham 
and Burke, in Great Britain, and Jay, Ellsworth, and 
Hamilton, in America, possessed uncommon endow- 
ments of mind, 

EN-DRUDGE’, (en-druj’,) v. t. To make a drudge or 
slave. [Not ‘used. ] Hall, 

EN-DUE’, ov. t. [Fr. enduire; L. induo.] 

To indue, which see. 

EN-DOE/MENT. See Inpurment. 

EN-DOR’A-BLE, @ That can be borne or suffered, 

EN-DOR’A- BLY, adv. In an enduring manner. 

EN-DOR/ANCE, n. [See Enpure.] Continuance; a 
state of lasting or duration ; lastingness. Spenser. 

2. A bearing or suffering ; a continuing under pain 
or distress without resistance, or without sinking or 
yielding to the pressure ; sufferance ; j patience, 

Their fortitude was most admimble in their presence and 

endurance of all evils, of pain and of death. Temple, 

3. Delay ; a waiting for. [Wot wsed.] Shak, 

EN-DORE’, o. i, [Fr. endurer; en and durer, to last, 
from dur, L. durus, duro; Sp. endurar, The prim 
sense of durus, hard, is, set, fixed. See Dirasie. 

1. To last ; to continue in the same state without 
perishing ; to remain ; to abide. 

Tie Lord shall endure forever. — Ps. tx, 

He shall hold & [his house] fast, but tt shall not endure. — 

Job vill, 

2. To bear ; to brook ; to suffer without resistance, 
or without yielding. 

How can I endure to see the evil that shall come to my peo 

ple? — Esther vill, 

Can thy heart endure, or thy hands be strong? — Ezek, xxii. 

EN-DORE’, v. t. To bear; to sustain; to support 
without breaking or picking to force or pressure, 
Metals endure a certain degree of heat without 
melting. 

Both were of shining steel, and wrought so pure, 
As might the strokes of two such arms endure, Dryden, 

2. To bear with patience ; to bear without opposi- 

tion or sinking under the pressure. 


Therefore 1 endure all things for the elect’s eake,- 2 Tim. 
If ye endure chastening, God deeleth with you as with sons, — 
Heb, xil. 


quality, or 
Maxer with 


Furnished with a por- 


3. To undergo; to sustain. 
I wish to die, yet dare not death endure, Dryden, 


4 Tocontinue in, [Wot roel Brown. 
EN-DOR’ED, pp. Borne; suffered ; sustained. 
One who bears, suffers, or sustains, 
2. He or that which continues long. 
EN-DOR/ING, n. Act of enduring ; a sustaining, 
rupturing the Integument of the base, | BN-DORVING, ppr. Lasting; continuing without por-| strength or vig, per. Lasting ; continuing without por- 


| 
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ishing; bearing; sustaining; supporting with py 
thence, or without opposition or yielding, 

2. a, Lasting long; permanent, 

END/WIS8E, ado. On tho end ; erectly; in an upright 
position. 

2. With the end forwerd. 

EN/E-€ATE, vt. [L. onoco.] 

To kill. [ot in use. Harvey. 

E-NB/ID, n. [L. Kneis, 

A herole poem, written by Virgil, in which Aoncas 
is the hero. 

E-NE/MA, 2. [Gr.] An injection, uaually liquid, bu’ 
soinetimes gaseous, thrown into the rectum, a+ 6 
Medicine, OF to impart nourishment, 

EN’E-MY, a.t [Fr. ennemi; Sp. encmigo; It. nemtco; 
Ir. nakma; from L. inimicus; in, neg. and amicus, 
friend. ] 

1, A foo; an adversary. A private enemy, 1s ono 
who hates * another, and wishes him tnjury, or at- 
tempts to do him Injury, to gratify his own malica 
or ill-will, A public enemy or foe, i2 one who be~ 
longs to a nation or party at war with another. 

I say to you, Love your evens — Matt, 
sEnemies, in war; in peace, frie 
poe heed of Independener. 

2. One who hates or dislikes ; as, an enemy to truth 
or falsehood. 

3. In theology, and-by way of eminerice, the enemy 
is the devil ; the arch figs 

4. In military affairs, the opposing army or naval 
force, In war, is called the enemy. 

EN-ER-GET’I€, a, (Gr. evspynrtxos, from srsp- 

EN- ER-GET'I€-AL, yns, evepysw} sy and épyov, 
work, Boe Exenay. 

1, Operating with force rae and effect ; forcible 5 
powerful ; efficacious, We , the public safety 
required energetic measures. he vicious inclina- 
tions of men can be restrained only by energetie 
laws, [Ewererc is not used. 

2. Moving; working; active; operative. We 
must conceive of God as a Being eternally energetic. 

EN-ER-GET/1L€-AL-LY, ado. ith force and Sie 
with energy and effect. 

EN-ER/GIE, a. Having energy or great power im 

EN- ER/GI€-AL, effect. Collins. 
EN’ER-GIZE, ». u [from energy.) To act with force g 
to operate with vigor ; to act 3 producing an effect. 
EN’/ER-GIZE, ». t. To give strength or force to; to 
give active vigor to. 

EN’ER-GIZ-ED, pp. Invigorated, 

EN‘ER-GIZ-ER, nx. He or that which gives energy $ 
he or that which acts in producing an effect, 

EN’ER-GIZ-ING, ppr. Giving energy, force, or vigor ; 
acting with force. 

EN-ER’GU-MEN, n, [Gr. svepyoupevos.] 

In the ancient church, a demoniac ; one possessed 
by the devil. 4 Coleman, 

EN’ER-GY, n. [Gr. evepysca; ev and epyov, werk.] 

i Internal or inherent power; the power of opera- 
ting, whether exerted or not; as, men possessing em 
ergies sometimes suffer them to lie inactive. Danger 
will rouse the dormant energies of our natures into 
action, 

2, Power exerted ; vigorous operation ; force ; vig- 
or. God, by his almighty energy, called the universe 
into existence. The administration of the laws re 
quires energy in the magistrate, 

3. Effectual operation ; efficacy ; strength or force 
producing the effect, 

Beg the bicseed Jesus to give an energy to your \mperfet 

prayers, by hls most poworful Intercession, Smatrid ge, 

4. Strength of expression ; force of utterance 4 
life ; spirit; emphasis. The language of Lord Chat. 
ham is remarkable for its energy. 

E-NERV’AT'E, a. [Infra.] Weakened ; weak ; with- 
out strength or force, Sipe Pope 
E-NERV’A''E, 0. t [L. enervo; o and nervus, nerve.} 

1. To deprive of nerve, force, or strength ; to 
weaken; lo render feeble. Idleness and Volu ptite 
ous indulgences enervate the body. Vices and lux- 
ury enervate the strength of states, 

2, To cut the nerves ; as, to enervate a horse, 

E-NERV'A-TED, pp. or a, Weakened; enfeebled 3 
emasculated, 

E-NERV'A-TING, ppv. or a, Depriving of strength, 
force, or vigor; weakening ; enfeebling. 

EN- ER- VA/TION, 2. The act of weakening, or ro- 
ducing strength. 

2, Tho state of being weakened ; effeminacy. 

E-NERVE’, (e-nerv’,) v.t. To weaken ; 3 the same as 
Ewenvate. 

E-NERV’/ED, See Exervatsp 

E-NERV’ING, See Enzervatine, 

EN FASIILLE’, (ang-fa-moel’,) [Fr] Ina 
state ; domestically. 

EN-FAM/ISH, v.t, To famish. [See Famtsu.! 

EN-FEE’/BLE, 0. t [from feeble] To deprive of 
Berit: to reduce the strength or force of ; to weak- 

3 to debilitate ; to enervate, Intemperance enfeo- 
Slee the body, and induces premature infirmity, Ex- 
cessive grief and melancholy enfesble the mind. Long 
wars enfeeblo a state, 

EN-FEE’/BLED, pp. or a, Weakened ; deprived of 
strength or vigor. 


Art 
Swift 
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£N-PEU’BLE-MENT, n° The act of weakening; 

~enervation. Spectator. 
N-FEE/’BLING, ppr. or a, Weakening ; debilitating ; 
enervating. 

EN-FEL’ON-ED, a. [See Fexon.] Fierce; cruel.; 

= Spenser. 


EN-FEOFF’, (en-fef’,) vt, [Law L. feoffo, feoffare, 


\from fief, which see.] 
“1. To give one a feud ; hence, to invest with a fee ; 
to give to another any corporeal hereditameit, in fee- 
simple or fee-tail, by livery of seizin. Blackstone. 
_* 2. To surrender or give up. [Not used.] Shak. 
EN-FEOFF’ED, (en-feft’,) pp-, Invested with the fee 
J). of any corporeal hereditament. 
EN-FEOFF’ING, ppr. Giving to one the fee-simple 
of any corporeal hereditament. 
EN-FEOFF’ MENT, (cn-fef'ment,) n. The act of giv- 
ing the fee-simple of an estate. 
2, The instrument or deed by which one is invest- 
ed with the fee of an estate. 3 
EN-FET’TER, v. t. To fetter; to bind in oe 


EN-FET’/TER-ED, pp. Bound with fetters. 
EN-FET’TER-ING, ppr. Binding with fetters. 


EN-FE’VER, v. t. To excite fever in. Seward, 
EN-FIERCE’, v.t. To make fierce. [Wot in yse.] 
enser. 


EN-FI-LADE’, n._[Fr., a row, from en and fil, & 
thread, L. jilum, Sp. hilo. ] 

Aline or straight passage; or the situation of a 
place which may be seen or scoured with shot all the 
length of a line, or in the direction of a line. 

Johnson. Bailey. 
EN-FI-LADE’, v.t. [from the noun ; Sp. ne 

To plerce, scour, or rake with shot, in the direc- 

tion of a line, or through the whole length of a line. 


In conductin Srproscbes ata siege, care should be taken thu 
the trenches be not enjiladed. Encyc. 
Tu a position ts enfilade the works at Fort Isle. Washington. 
EN-FI-LAD’ED, pp. or a. Pierced or raked in a line. 
EN-FI-LAD/ING, ppr. Piercing or sweeping in 3 line. 
EN-FIRE’, v. % To inflame; to set on fire. [Wot 
used. | Spenser. 
EN-FORCE’, v. t. [Fr. enforcir; en and force.] 
1. To give strength to; to strengthen; to invigo- 
rate. [See def. 5.] 
2. To make or gain by force ; to force ; as, to en- 
force a passage, ; 
3. To put in act by violence ; to drive. 
Stones enforced from the old Assyrian slings. Shak. 


4. To instigate ; to urge on; toanimate. Shak. 
5. To urge with energy ; to give force to; to im- 
(press on the mind; as, to enforce remarks or argu- 
\anents. 
6. Tocompel ; to constrain ; to force. Davies. 
_ % To put in execution ; to cause to take effect ; as, 
to enforce the laws. 
8. To press with a charge Shak. 
9. To prove ; toevince. [Little used.] Hooker. 
EN-FORCE’, v. i. To attempt by force. [Not used.] 
EN-FORCE’, n. Force; strength ; power. [Wot used.] 
H Milton. 


EN-FORCE’A-BLE, a. That may be enforced. 
EN-FORC’ED, pp. Strengthened ; gained by force; 
& driven; compelled; urged ; carried into effect. 
EN-FORC’/ED-LY, adv. By violence ; not by choice. 

t Shak. 
EN-FORCE MENT, n. The act of enforcing ; com- 
pulsion ; force applied. Ralegh. 

2. That which gives force, energy, or effect ; sanc- 
tion. The penalties of law are enforcements. Locke. 

3. Motive of conviction ; urgent evidence. 

Hammond. 

A. Pressing exigence; that which urges br con- 
strains. Shak, 

5. In a general sense, any thing which compels or 
constrains ; any thing which urges either the body or 
the mind. 

6. A putting in execution; as, the enforcement of 
law. ‘ 

EN-FORC’ER, n: One who compels, constrains, or 
urges ; one who effects by violence ; one who carries 
into effect. 

EN-FORC’ING, ppr., Giving force or strength ; com- 
pelling; urging; constraining; putting in execution. 

EN-FORM’, v. t, To form; to fashion. [See Form.] 

EN-FOUL’DER-ED, a. [Fr. fotidroyer.] 

Mixed with lightning. [Jot in use.] Spenser. 

EN-FRAN/CHISE, (-chiz,) v.t. [from franchise.] To 
set free; to liberate from slavery. Bacon 

‘ 2 To'make free of a city, corporation, or state ; to 
admit to the privileges of a freeman. The English 
colonies were enfranchised by special charters. 

Davies. Hale, 

3. To free or release from custody. Shak. 

4. To naturalize ; to denizen ; to receive as deni- 
zens ; as, to enfranchise foreign words. Watts. 

EN-FRAN'CHIS-ED, (-chizd,) pp. or a. Set free; re- 
leased from bondage. 

2. Admitted to the rights and privileges of free- 


men. 
£N-FRAN’CHISE-MENT, n. Release from slavery 
~ or custody. d ; Shak. 
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2. The admission of persons to the freedom of a 
corporation or state ; investiture with the privileges 
of free citizens; the incorporating of a person into 

. any society or body politic. 

EN-FRAN/CHIS-ER, zn. One who enfranchises. 

EN-FRAN/CHIS-ING, ppr. Setting free from Slavery 
or custody ; admitting to the'rights and privileges of 
denizens or free citizens in a state, or to the privileges 


of a freeman jn a corporation. Cowel, 
EN-FRO’WARD, ov. t. To make froward or perverse. 

Not ae Sandys. 
EN-FROGOZ’EN, (en-fréz/n,) a. Frozen; congealed.” 

Not used.] Spenser. 


EN-GAGE’, v. t. [Fr. engager; en and gager, to lay, 
to bet, to hire; Arm. ingagi. See Gace and Waaz. 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor ; to bin 
one’s self as surety. . . 
2. To pawn ; to stake as a pledge. Hudibras. 
3. To enlist; to bring into a party ; as, to engage 
men for service ; to engage friends to aid in a cause. 
4. To embark in an affair; as, be not hasty to en- 
gage yourself in party disputes, 
5. To gain ; to win and attach; todraw to. Good 
nature engages every one to its possessor. & CG 
To every duty he could minds engage. Waller. ¢ 
6. To unite and bind by contract or promise. Na- 
tions engage themselves to each other by treaty. The 
6 young often engage themselves to their sorrow. ( 
7. To attract and fix; as, to engage the attention. 
8. To occupy ; to employ aaatiacdsty. We were 


engaged in conversation. The nation is engaged in |- 


war. 
©. To attack in contest ; to encounter. The army 
engaged the enemy at ten o’clock, The captain en- 
aged the ship at point blank distance. 


EN-GAGE!, v.21. To encounter; to begin to fight ; to |. 


attack in conflict. The armies engaged at Marengo 
in a general battle. 

2. To embark in any business; to take a concern 
in; to undertake. Be cautious not to engage in con- 
troversy without indigpensable necessity. 

3. To promise or pledge one’s word ; to bind one’s 
self; as, a friend has engaged to supply the necessary 
funds. 

EN-GAG'ED, pp. or a. Pledged ; promised ; enlisted ; 
gained andattached ; attracted and fixed ; embarked ; 
earnestly employed ; zealous. 

Engaged columns; in architecture, columns sunk 
partly into the wall to which they are attached ; they 
always stand out at «east one half of their thickness, 

Brande. 

EN-GAG/ED-LY, adv. With earnestness ; with attach- 

‘ 


ment. 
EN-GAG/ED-NESS, nx. The state of being seriously 
and earnestly occupied ; zeal ; animation. 
Flint?s Masillon. Panoplist. 
EN-GAGE’/MENT, n. The act of pawning, pledging, 
or making liable for debt. 

2. Obligation by agreement or contract. Men are 
Cha more ready to make engagements than to fulfill 
them. 

3. Adherence to a party or cause ; partiality. 


4, Occupation ; employment of the attention. 


Play, by too long or constant engagement, becomes like aw 

employment or profession. Rogers. 

5. Employment in fighting ; the conflict of armies 
or fleets ; battle; a general action ; appropriately, the 
conflict of whole armies or fleets, but applied to ac- 
tions between small squadrons or single ships, rarely 
to a fight between detachments of land forces, 

6. Obligation ; motive ; that which engages. 

Hammond. 

EN-GAG’/ER, n. One that enters into an engagement 
or agreement. 

EN-GAG/ING, ppr. Pawning; making liable for debt ; 
enlisting ; bringing into e party or cause; promising ; 
binding ; winning and attaching ; encountering ; em- 
barking. 

2. a. Winning; attractive ; tending to draw the 
attention or the affections; pleasing; as, engaging 
manners or address. : 

Engaging and disengaging machinery, is that in 
which one partis alternately united to or separated 
from another part, as occasion may require. 

. Nicholson. 

EN-GAG/ING-LY, ado. In a manner to win the af- 
fections. : 

EN-GAL’LANT, »v. t To make a gallant of. [Wot 


ve B. Jonson. 
EN-GAOL/, (en-jale’,) v. t. To imprison. Not ced] 


| EN-GAR/BOIL, v. t, ‘To disorder. Net in use. 


EN-GAR/LAND, ©. t. To encircle with a garland. 


< fs = Sidney. ~ 

EN-GAR/RI-SON, v.t. To furnish with a earned 
to defend or protect by a garrison. Bp. Hall. 

nt se nm. ([Gr. ev, yaornp, ana pr- 

0S. bag ee 

A ventriloquist. [Not tn use.]- 

EN-GEN’DER, v.t. [Fr. engendrer; Arm. enguehenta; 

Sp. engendrar; from the L. gener; genero, geno, gig- 

no. See GeneRate.] 
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1. To beget between the different sexes; to form 
in embryo. : 

2. To produce; to cause to exist ; to cause to bring 
forth. Meteors are engendered in the atmosphere; 
worms are sometimes engendered in the stomach ; in- 
temperance engenders fatal maladies; angry words 
engender strife, 2 

EN-GEN’DER, v.t. To be caused or produced, 


Thick clouds are spread, and storms engender there, “Druden.~ 


EN-GEN'DER-ED, pp. Begotten; caused; produced, 
EN-GEN/DER-ER, n. He or that which engenders, 
EN-GEN'DER-ING, ppr. Begetting; causing to be¢ 


prodecing. 
EN-GILD’, vt. To gild; to brighten. Shak. . 
EN'GINE, (on'jin,) n. [Fr. engen § Sp. wngenw ; Port. 

engenho; Arm. tngin; from L. wgenium; so calied 
from contrivance. 

1. In mechanics, a compound machine, or artificiat 
instrument, composed of different parts, and intend 
ed to prodice some effect by the help of the mechan- 
ical powers ; as a pump, a windlass, a capstan, a fire- 
engine, a steam-engine. . 

2. A military machine, us a battering-ram, &c. 

3. Any instrument; that by which any effect is 
produced. An arrow, a sword, a musket, is an en- 
gine of death. 4 

4, A machine for throwing water to extinguish fire 5 
& fire-engine. : 

5. Méans; any thing used to effect a purpose. 

6. An agent for another ; usually in an ill sense, 
EN-GI-NEER!, 7. [Fr. forgone 

1. In the military art, a person skilled in mathematd 

ics and mechanics, who forms plans of works for of- 
fense or defense, and marks out the ground fog forti- 
fications. Engineers are also employed in delin@ating 
plans, and superintending the construction, of other 
public works, as aqueducts and canals, The latter 
are called civil engineers. : 

2. One who manages engines, or artillery. Philips. 
EN-GI-NEER/ING, n. The Husiness of an engineer. : 
EN/GINE-MAN, zn. A man who manages the engine, 

as in steamers and steam-cars. 

EN'GINE-RY, (en‘jin-ry,) ». The act of manapng 
engines, or artillery. Milton. 

2. Engines in general; instruments of war. Milton. 

3. Machination. Shenstone. * 
EN-GIRD’, (en-gurd’,) v. t. [See Ginp.] To surs 

round ; - encircle ; to encompass, Shak, . 
ee >} pp. Surrounded ; encompassed. 
EN-GIRD/iNG, per. Encireling; surrounding. 
EN’/GI-S€OPE, n. , [Gr. eyyvs, near, and cxorew, ta 


LT 


e. 
‘kina of microscope ; the compound microscope, 
ritchard. 
EN-GLAD’, v. 4 To make glad; to cause to rejoice. 

; Skelton. 
EN-GLAIM’ED, «. Furred; clammy. [Vot used.] 
ENGLAND. @ ENGLISH. a 
ee ee n. A gull; a put; ea bubble. 
EN’GLISH, (ing’glish,) a. [Sax. Englisc, from En- 

gles, Angles, a tribe of Germans who settled in Brit- 
ain, and.gave it the name of England. The name 
seems to be derived from eng, ing, a meadow or plain, 
‘a level country; Sax. ing; Ice. einge; Dan. eng; 
Goth. winga ; all which seem to be the same word as 
the Sax. wang, wong, a plain, and to coincide with 
the G. enge, D. eng, W. ing, strait, narrow, L. ango, 
from the sense of pressing, depression, laying, which 
gives the sense of level. The English are the de- 
scendants of the Ingevones of Tacitus, De Mor. 
Germ. 2; this name ing composed of ing, a plain, 
and G. wohknen, D. woonen, to dwell. The Ingevones 
were inhabitants of the level country. 

Belonging to England, or to its inhabitants. 

ENGLISH, ». The people of England. 

2. The language of England or of the English na 
tion, and of their descendants in India, America, and 
other countries. 

ENGLISH, v.¢ To translate into the English lan- 
guage. Bacon. i 
EN'GLISH-ED, (ing’glisht,) pp. Rendered into Ene 


glish. . 
EN’/GLISH-RY, n. The state or privilege of being at 
Englishman. [Not used. Cowel. © 
EN-GLOOM’, v. t. To make gloomy. 
EN-GLUT’, v, t. [Fr. engloutir; L. glutio.} 
1. To swallow. 


2. To fill; to glut. enser, SAscham. 
This word is little used. See Grurt.] 
EN-GLUT’TED, pp. Glutted ; filled, 


EN-GLUT’TING, ppr. Glutting. 
EN-GORBE’, v. t. To pierce; to gore. [See Gorz.] 


i enser. 
EN-GORGE’, (en-gorj’,) py. &, [Fr. engorger, frond 
gorge, the throat. ] ‘ r 

‘o swallow; to devour; to gorge; properly, to 
swallow with greediness, or in large Sgr man 


mn a) 
EN-GORGE’, (en-gorj’,) v1 1, To devour ; to feed. : 


eagerness or voracity. Miltons 
EN-GORG/ED, Pp.  Awraliowed. with greediness, or &% 
large draughts, : oak ‘ e 
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EN-GORGE/MENT, (en-gorj’/ment,) x. Tho act of )EN-GROSS/MENT, xn, The act of ergrossing ; the 


swallowing greedily ; @ devouring with voracity. 
EN-GORG’ING, ppr. Swallowing with voracity. 
EN-GRAFT’,2.t To ingraft, which see. 
teeny ot ‘Fr. engréler, from gréle, gresle, 
hall. 

In heraldry, to variegate ; to spot, as with hall; to 
indent ur make ragged al the edges, as if broken 
with hail; to indent in curve lines. 

Encye. 


Johnson. Chapman. 

he a ag Variegated ; spotted. 

EN-GRAIL/MENT, n. The ring of dots round the 
edge of a medal. 


Brazde, 

EN-GRAIN’, ». At ain.} To dye in grain, or 
im the raw material ; to Zhe deep. 

EN-GRALN’ED, (en-grind’,) pp. Dyed in the grain; 
as, engrained carpets. 

EN-GRAIN‘ING, ppr. Dyeing in the grain. 

EN-GRAP’PLE, »v. t. [from grapple.] To grapple ; to 
seize and hold ; to close in and hold fast. [See Grar- 
PLE, which Is generally used.] 

EN-GRASP’, v.t [from grap.) To seize with a 
‘clasping hold; to hold fast by inclosing or embrac- 
ing; to gripe. [See Grasp, which is generally 


used, 

EN-GRAVE’, ». t.; pret. Encnavep; pp. ExGRAVED 
or Enoravun. [Fr. graver; Sp. grabar ; It. grafiare ; 
W. craou; G. graben; D. graaven; Gr. ypupu. See 
Gaavs. 

Literally, to scratch or scrape. Hence, 

1 To-cut, as metals, stones, or other hard sub- 
stances, with a chisel or graver; to cut figures, 
letters, or devices, on stone or metal; to mark by 
inelsions. 


Thou shalt engrave the two stones with the namos of the chil- 
dren of Jeruel, — Ex. xxviii. 


2. To picture or represent by Incisions. 

3. To imprint; to impress deeply ; to infix. Let 
the laws of God, and the principles of morality, be 
en ed on the mind in early years. 

. ‘Lo bury ; to deposit in the grave; to inter; to 
inhume. [Wot now used.] Spenser. 
EN-GRAV’/ED, ] pp. or a. Cut or marked, as witha 
EN-GRAV'‘EN, chisel or graver ; imprinted ; deeply 

imprevsed. 
EN-GRAVE/MENT, n. Engraved work; act of en- 


ving. * 

EN-GRAV'ER, n. One who engraves ; a cutter of let- 
ters, figures, or devices, on stone, metal, or wood; a 
sculptor; a carver. : : 

EN-GRAV'ER-Y, rn. The work of an engraver. [Lit- 
tle used. 

EN-GRAV/‘ING, ppr. Cutting or marking stones or 
metals with a chisel or graver ; impiNnting. 

EN-GRAV'ING, x. The act or art of cutting stones, 
metals, and other hard substances, and representing 
thereon figures, Jetters, characters, and devices ; pax 
ticularly, the art of producing figures or designs on 

_ Metal, &c., by incision or corrosion, for the purpose of 

| being subsequently printed on paper. ebert. 

2. A print; an impression from an engraved plate. 
"N-GRIEVE’, (en-greev’,) v.t. To grieve; to pain. 
See Grizve.] Spenser. 
-GROSS’, v. t. [from gross, or Fr. grossir, engros- 
sir, grossoyer ;+Sp. engrosar. See Gross.] 
it Primarily, to make thick or gross ; to thicken. 


[Not now wsed. Spenser. 
2. To make larger ; to increase in bulk. [.Vot used.] 
Wotton. 


3. To seize in the gross; to take the whule; as, 
‘worldly cares engross the attention of most men, but 
Neither business nor amusement should engross our 
whole time. 

4, To purchase, with a view to sell again, either 
the whole or large quantitios of commodities In mar- 
ket, for the purpose of making a profit by enhancing 
the price. Engrossing does not necessarily imply the 
purchase of the whole of any commodity, but such 
quantities as to raise the price, by diminishing the 
supplies in open market, and taking advantage of an 
increased demand. 

5. To copy In 2 large hand ; to write a fair, correct 
copy in large, or distinct, legible characters, for pres- 
ervation or duration, as records of public acts;On pa- 
per or parchment. 

6 To take or assume 
grees ; to engross power. 

£N-GROSS ED, (mee) pp. ora, Made'thick ; ta- 
ken in the whole ; purchased in large quantities, for 
sale ; written in large, fair characters. 

EN-GROSYER, nm. He or that which takes the whole ; 
| who purchases the whole, or such quantities 
of articles In a market as to ralse the price. 

2. One who copies a writing in large, falr charac- 


tera. 
€N-GROSS/ING, ppr. Taking the whole; buying 
commodities in such quantities as to raise the price 
in market. 
2. Writing correct copies in large, fair characters. 
EN-GROKSING, The 
and legible characters. 
2 e buying up of large quautities of a commod- 
ity in order to raise the price. Brande. 


€ 
in undue quantities or de- 


copying of a writing in fair | - 


act of taking the whole. 
2 The appropriation of things Jn the gross, or in 
exorbitant quantities ; exorbitant acquisition. Swift. 
EN-GUARD’, ». % [See Guanp.] To guard; to de- 
fend. Shak. 
EN-GULF’, v. t.t To absorb or swallow up In a guif. 
EN-GULF’ED, (-gulft’,) pp. Absorbed or swallowed 
up in a whirlpool, or in a deep abyss or gulf. 

EN-GULF’ING, ppr. Swallowing up in a whirlpool 
or abyss. 

EN-GULF/MENT, x. An absorption in a gulf, or deep 
cavern or vortex. 

EN-HANCE’, (en-hans’/,) v. & [Norm. enhauncer, from 
hauncer, to raise. Qu. North. enhauce, hauz, haulz, 


high. 

1. ho raise ; to lift; applied to material things by 
Sponser, but this application is entiroly obsolete. 

2. To raise; to advance; to highten; applied to 

ice or value, War enhances nope of provisions ; 
it enhances rents, and the value of lands. 

3. To raise ; applied to qualities, quantity, pleasurés, 
grees, &c, Pleasure is enkanced by the difficulty 
of obtaining it. 

4. To increase ; to aggravates The guilt of acrime 
may be enhanced by circumstances. 

EN-HANCE’, (en-hans’,) v. % To be raised; to 
swell; to grow isarger. A debt enhances rapidly by 
coinpound interest. 

EN-HANC’ED, (en-hanst’,) pp. or a. Raised; ad- 
vanced ; hightened ; increased. 

EN-HANCE’MENT, 7». Rise; increaso; angmenta- 
tion ; as, thé enhancement of value, price, enjoyment, 
pleasure, beauty. 

2. Increase ; aggravation ; as, the enhancement of 
evil, grief, punishment, guilt, or crime. 

EN-HANC’ER, 2, One who enhances; he or that 
which raises price, &c. 

EN-HANC’ING, ppr. Raising; increasing; augment- 
ing ; aggravating. 

EN-HAR’/BOR, v. i. To dwell in or inhabit, 

Browne. 

EN-HARD/EN, v.t. To harden ; to encourage. 

Howell. 

EN-HAR-MON‘TE, a, [from harmonic, harmony.] In 
music, an epithet applied to such pieces of compasi- 
tion as proceed on very small intervals, or sinaller 
intervals than the diatonic and chromatic. Encyc. 

E-NIG/MA, 2 [L. enigma; Gr. atvtypa, from 
atyicoopat, to hint.] 

A dark saying, in which some known thing is con- 
eealed under obscure language; an obscure ques- 
tion ; ariddle. A question, saying, or painting, con- 
taining a hidden meaning, which 1s proposed to be 
guessed. : Joknson, Encyc. 

E-NIG-MAT’I€, a, Relating to or containing a 

E-NIG-MAT’I€-AL, § . riddle; obscure; darkly ex- 
pressed ; ambiguous, 

2. Obscurely conccived or apprehended. 

E-NIG-MAT’I€-AL-LY, adv. in an obscure manner; 
in a sense different from that which the words in 
common acceptation imply. z 

E-NIG/MA-TIST, x A maker or dealer in enigmas 
and riddles, Addison. 

E-N{[G’MA-TIZE, v. % To utter or form enigmas ; to 
deal in riddles. 

E-NIG-MA-TOG/RA-PHY, (7. [Gr. aeviypa, and 

E-NIG-MA-TOL/0-GY, ’§. yoapa, or Aopus-] 

The art of making riddles; or the art of solving 
them. . 

EN-JAIL!, v. t. To put into jail. Smart. 

EN-JOIN’, v.t, [Fr. enjuindre; en and joindre, to join ; 
It. ingiugneres L. injungo; wm and jungo. (See Jors.3 
We observe that the primary sense of jorn Is to set, 
extend, or lay to, to throw to or on; otherwise, the 
sense of order or command could not spring from it. 
To enjoin, is to set, or lay to, or on.] ‘ 

1. to order or direct with urgency ; to admonish, 
or instruct with authority ; to command, Says John- 
son, ** This word is moro authoritative than deroct, and 
less imperious than command.’ lt has the force of 

sing admonition with authority ; 08, a parent en- 

joins on hts children the duty of obedionce. But It 

as also the sense of commands as, the Guties en- 
joined by God in the moral law. 

2. In law, to forbid judicially ; to tssue or direct 
a legal injunction to stop proceedings. 


This Js a sult to enjoin the defendants froma disturbing the 
plaintiffs, Kent, 


EN-JOIN’/ED, pp. Ordered; directed; admonished 
with authority ; commanded. 

EN-JOIN’/ER, x. One who enjoins, 

EN-JOLN'ING pr. Ordering ; directing, | Brown. 

ENJOLN' MEN » % Direction; command ; authori- 
tative admonition. 

ENJOY’, v. t. [Fr. jouir; Arm. jouigza; It. gioire. 
center 

1, To feel or perceive with pleasure ; totake pleas- 

ure or satisfaction In the possession or experience of. 
We enjoy the dainties of a feast, the conversation of 
friends, and our own meditations, 


I could enjoy the pangs of doath, 
in agony. 


And amile Addison. 
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2. To possess with sutisfaction ; to take pleasure of 
delight In the possersion of. 

Thou shalt beget suns, but thou shak mot enfoy them. — Deut. 

uxvill. \ 

3. To have, posses’, and use with satisfaction ; to 
have, hold, or ocoupy, a8 a geod or profitable thing, 
or as something desirable. © enjoy a free constitu- 

' tlon and inestimable privileges. 
That the children of te 
eS oe i Sgt or ee 

The land shall enjoy her ‘Sulibaths. — Lev, xxvi. 

To enjoy one’s self, 1s to feel pleasure or entisfaction 
in one’s own mind, or to relish the pleasures in which 
one partakes ; to be happy. 

EN-JOY',o.% To live in happiness, [Unueual.] 

Milton. 

EN-JOY'A-BLE, a, Capable of being enjoyed. Pope, 

ENJOY’ED, pp. Perceived with pleasure or satiafac- 
tion; possessed or used with pleasure, occupied 
with content. 

EN-JOY’ER, x, One who enjoys. 

EN-JOY'ING, ppr. Feeling with pleasure ; possessing 
with satiefaction. 

EN-JOY'MENT, ». Pleasure; satisfaction ; agreeable 
sunsutions ; fruition, 

2, Possession with satisfaction ; occupancy of any 
thing good or desirable; as, the enjoyment of an es- 
tate ; the exjoyment of civil and religious privileges. 

EN-KIN'DLE, 9... [from kindle.] ‘To kindle; to ect 
on fire; to inflame; as, to enkindle sparks into a 
filnme. In this literal sense, kindle is generally used, 

2. To excite; to rouse into action; to inflame; 
as,to enkindle the passions into a flame; to enkindle 
Zeal; to enkindle war or discord, or the flames of 


wur. 

EN-KIN’/DLED, pp. Set on fire; inflamed, roused 
iuto action ; excited, 

EN-KIN’DLING, ppr. Setting on fire; inflaming; 
rousing ; exciting. 

EN-LACE’, See [niacz. 

EN-LARD’, v. t To cover with lard or grease; to 
baste, Gi Shak. 
EN-LARD/ED, pp , Basting with lard. 

EN-LARD/ING, . Greasing, : 
EN-LARGE’, (en-lar}’) v. ut (from large.] To make 
proues in quantity or dimensions ; to extend in lim 
its, breadth, or size ; to expand in bulk. Every man 
desires to enlarge his possessions; the prince, his 
dominions ; and the landholder, his farm. The body 
is enlarged by nutrition, and a good man rejoices to 
enlarge the sphere of bis benevolence. 
God shail en/ar'ge Japhet. —Gen. ix. 
2. To dilate; toexpand, as with Joy or love. 
O ye Cortnthians, our mouth is in to you, our heart is em 
aeped = ust yas St. Paul, 
3. ‘I'o expand; to make more comprehensive 
Science enlarges the mind. 
4. To increase in appearance; to magnify to the 
eye, as by a glass. 
5. To set at liberty; to release from confinement 
or Babee he Shak. 
» To extend in a discourse; to diffuse in elo- 
quence, = * 
Thoy enlarged themeclves on this subject, Clarendon. 


In this application, the word is generally intransi . 
tive. 

7. To augment; 
larger, mm a wenoral 
tion, 

To onlgrge the heart, may signify to upen and ex. 
oe in good will; to make fred, liberal, and charita- 

a 

EN-LARGE’, (en-larj’,) v. i. To grow large or larger}; 
to extend to dilate; toexpand. A plant enlarges 
by growth ; an estate enlargos by gocd management ; 
a volume of air exlargex by rarefaction. 

2. To be diffuse in speaking or writing; to expa 
tiate. I might enlarge on this topic. 

3 To oxuggerate. Swift 

EN-LARG/ED, pp. or a. Increased in bulk ; extended 
in dimensions: expanded ; dilated ; augmented ; re 
leased from confinement or straits, 

EN-LARG/ED-LY, adv. With enlargement, 


Mounta, 

EN-LARGE/MENT, 2. Increase of size or fuk, 
real or apparent; extension of dimensions or limits; 
augmentation ; dilatation ; expansion. The enlargo 
ment of bulk may be by accretion or addition ; of i- 
mensions, by spreading, or by additions to length and 
breadth ; of a sum or amount, by addition, collection, 
or accumulation. 

2. Expancion or extension, applied to the mind, to 
knowledge, or to the intellectual powers, by which 
the mind comprohends a wider range of ideas or 
thought. 

3. Expansion of the heart, by which it becomes 
more benevolent and charitable. 

4. Release from confinement, servitude, distrose, 
or straits, Esther iv. Shak. 

5. Diffusivenees of speech or writing; an ex 
tiating on & particular subject ; a wide range of dis- 
course or argument. Ciarendon, 4 


to increase; to make large o1 
sense; @ word of general appliea- 
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es, extends, or expands; an amplifier. Brown. 


ENOQ 


EN-NE-AN'DROUS, 


ENARG/ER, | He or that which emarges, increas- EN-NE-AN'DROUS, | Having nine Stamceyal 


EN-LARG/ING, ppr. 
in dinretfsions ; expanding; making free or liberal ; 
speaking diffusively. - 

EN-LARG/ING, x. Enlargement. 


lighten, Pope. 
Scée Enticutzn. Enciout is rarely used. 
EN-LIGHT’EN, (en-lit’n,) v. t. [from light; 
lihtan, onlihtan. 


aX, en- 


Increasing in bulk; extending | EN-NE-A-PET‘AL-O 


EN-NE-AT‘I€, 
EN-LIGHT’, (en-lte’,) v. & To iliuminate; to en- | EN-NE-AT/I€-AL. 


8, a [Gr. svvea, nine, and 
rerador, & leaf.] 
Having nine petals or flower-leaves, 


i a. [Gr. evvea, nine.] 
? 


Enneatical days, are every ninth day of a disease. 
Enneatical years, are every ninth year of a man’s life. 
Johnson. 


EN-NEW’,»,t, To mako new. [Nut in use.] Skelton, 


1. To make fight ; to shed light on; to supply with | EN-NO/BLE, 0. t. [Fr. ennoblir. Soe Nowuz.] 


light ; to illuminate ; as, the sun enlightens the earth. 
His lightnings enlightened the world. — Ps. xovil. 

2. To quicken in the faculty of vision ; to enable 
to sce more clearly. 

Jonathan’s eyes — were enfightened.— 18am xiv. 

3. To give light to; to give clearer views ; to illu- 
minate ; to instruct ; to enable to see or comprehend 
truth ; as, to enlighten the mind or understanding. 

4. To illuminate with divine knowledge, or @ 
knowledge cf the truth. 

Those who were once enlightened. — Heb. vi. 


EN-NO/BLED, pp. 


1. To make noble; to raise to nobility ; as, to cn 
noble a commoner. : 
2. To dignify ; to exalt; to aggrandize; to elevate 


. in degree, qualities, or excellence. 


W bat can ennobdle sots, or slaves, or cowards? Pope. 
3. To make famous or illustrious. Bacon. 
Raised to the rank of nobility ; 
dignified ; exalted in rank, excellence, or value. 


EN-NO’BLE-MENT, x. ‘The act of advancing to no- 


bility. Bacon. 
2. Exaltation; elevation in degree or excellence, 
Glanville. 


EN-LIGHT/EN-ED, (en-lit/nd,) pp. or a. Rendered EN-NO/BLING, ppr. orc. Advancing to the rank of 


light ; uminated ; instructed; informed ; furnished 
with clear views, 

EN-LIGHT’ EN-ER, (en-lit/n-er,) n. One who i/lumi- 
natos ; he or that which communicates light to the 
eye, or clear views to the mind. Milton. 

EN-LIGHT’ EN-ING, (en-lit/n-ing,) ppr. or a. [llumi- 
nating ; giving light to; instructing. 

EN-LIGHT’EN-MENT,n. Act of enlightening ; state 
of heleg enlightened or instructed. “5 

FEN-LINK’, vo. t [from link.] To chain to; to con- 
nect, - 

EN-LIST’,». t. [See List.] To enroll ; to register ; 
to enter a name on a list. 

2. To engage in public service, by entering the 
name in a register ; as, an officer enlists nen. 

3. In a wider sense, to unite firmly to a cause; to 
employ in advancing some interest ; as, to enlist per- 
son of all classes in the cause of truth. 

EN-LIST’, o. i. To engage in public service, by sub- 
scribing articles, or enrolling one’s name. 

2. In a wider sense, to enter heartily into a cause; 
as one devoted to its interests. 

EN-LIST’ED, pp. Enrolled for service, chiefly mili- 
tary. 

EN-LIST’ING, apr. Enrolling for service. 

EN-LIST’MENT, x. The act of enlisting. 

2. The writing by which a soldier is bound, 

EN-LIVE’, vt Toanimate. [ot ee 

EN-LIV' AN, Ce o.t, [from life, live.] Liter 
ally, to give life. Hence, 

1, To give action or motion to; to make vigorous 
or active ; to excite; as, fresh fuel enlivens a fire. 

2. To give spirit or vivacity to; to animate; to 
make sprightly. Social mirth and good humor enliven 
company ; they enliven the dull and gloomy. 

3. ‘To make cheerful, gay, or joyous. 

EN-LIV! EN-ED, (en-liv'nd,) pp. 
excited ; animated ; made cheerful or gay. 

EN-LIV'EN-ER, n. He or that which enlivens or 
animates ; he or that which invigorates. 

EN-LIV’EN-ING, ppr. or a. Giving life, spirit, or 
animation ; inspiriting ; invigorating ; making viva- 
cious, sprightly, or cheerful. 

EN-LO’MINE, v. t. To illumine; to enlighten. 
the latter words. 

EN-MAR/BLE, v. t To make hard as marble; to 
harden. ‘Spenser. 

EN-MAR’BLED, pp.. Hardened. Tall, 

EN-MAR’BLIiNG, ppr. Making hard like marble. 

EN MASSF!, (ang-miss,') [Fr.] 
whole body. 

EN-MESH’, v. t [from mesh. ] 

) to entrap. 


[See 


Saak. 


EN-NUI', (ang-wé',) nr. 


EN-O-DA/TION, n. 


E-NODE’, a. 
\E NODE’, ». t. 


In the mass or | E-NOR/MOUS-LY, adv. 


a nobleman ; exalting; dignifying. 
{Fr. weariness; It. noia, 
whence noiare, annoiare, to tire, to vex, Fr. ennuyer. 
Class Ng.] 

Dullness of spirit, languor, or uneasiness, connect- 
ed with a feeling of disgust. 
[L. enodatio, from enodo, to clear 
from knots ; ¢ and nodus, a knot.] 

1, The act or operation of clearing of knots, or of 


[Little used.] 

L. enodis ; ¢ and nodus, knot.j} 

estitute of knots or joints; knotless, 
[L. enodo, e and nodus, a knot.) 

To clear of knots; to make clear. 


. untying. 


2. Sulution of a difficulty. 


In botany, 


E-NOD/ED, pp. Cleared of knots. 
E-NOD’ING, ppr. Making clear of nots, 
E-NOM/O-TAREH, n. 


oty. 
E-NOM’O-TY, n. [Gr. evwporta; ev and 


The commander of an enom- 
Mitford, 
ouvupt, to 
s\ear.] 

In Lacedemon, anciently, a body of soldiers, sup- 
posed to be thirly-two; but the precise number is 
uncertain. Mitford. 


E-NORM!, a. [Not used.] See Enormous. 
E-NOR’MI-TY, n. 


[L. enormitas.] See Enormous. 
1, Literally, the transgression of a rule, or devia- 
tion from right. Hence, any wrong, irregular, vi- 
cious, or sinful act, either in government or morals, 
We shall speak of the enormities of the goveroment. Wes 
This luw will not restrain the enormity. ‘looker. 
2. Atrocious crime; flagitious villainy; a crime 
which exceeds the common measure. Swift. 
3. Atrociousness ; excessive degree of crime or 
guilt. Punishment should be proportioned to the 
enormity of the crime. 


Mnde more active ; | E-NOR’MOUS, a.t [L. enormis; e and norma, a rule.] 


1, Going beyond the usual measure or rule. 
Enormous in their gut, Milton, 
2. Excursive ; beyond the limits of a regular figure. 
The enormous part of the light in the circumference of cvery 
Jucid point. ‘ewton, 

3. Great beyond the common measure ; excessive ; 
as, enormous crime or guilt. 

4, Exceeding, in bulk or hight, the common 
Measure ; a8, aN enormous form ; a man of enormous 
size. 

5. Irregular ; confused ; disordered ; unusual. Shak, 
Excessively ; beyond meas- 
ure ; as, an opinion enormously absurd. 


To net ; to entangle; | E-NOR/MOUS-NESS, n, The state of being enor- 


mous or excessive ; greatness beyond measure. 


EN'MI-TY, n.t [Fr. inimitié ; in and amitié, friendship, | E-NOUGH’, (e-nuf’,) a. Leeks genog, genoh; Goth, 


amity. See Exemy.] 

1. The quality of being an enemy ; the opposite of 
friendship; ill-will; hatred ; unfriendly dispositions ; 
malevolence, It expresses more than aversion, and 
fess than malice, and differs from displeasure, in de- 
Noting a fixed or rooted hatred, whereas displeasure 
is more transient, 


I will put enmity between thee and the woman. — Gon, ili, 
The carnal mind is enmity against God, —Rom. viii, - 


2. A state of opposition, 
Tho friendship of the world ls enmsty with God. — James iv. 


&N-MOSS’ED, (en-most’,) a. Covered with moss, 
EN-NE-A-CON-TA-HE/DRAL, @, [Gr. tyvevnxovra 


and idpu.] 
Having ninety faces. Cleaveland. 
EN’NE-A-GON, n. [Gr. evyvea, nine, and ywvra, an 
angle.] : 
In geometry, a polygon or plane figure, with nine 
sides or nine angles, 
EN-NE-AN’DRI-A, n, [Gr. evvea, nine, and avnp,a 
pee) 
In botany, a class of plants having nine stamens. 
Linneus. 


ganah: G. genug, gnug; D. genoeg; Sw. nog; Dan. 
nok; Sax. genoyan; to multiply ; G. genilgen, to sat- 
isfy; D. genoeyven, to satisfy, please, content. The 
Swedes and Danes drop the prefix, as the Danes do 
in nozger, to gnaw. This word may be the Heb. 
Ch. Syr. Sam. and Eth. ™3, to rest, to be quiet, or 
setisfied. Class Ng, No. 14.) 

That satisfies desire, or gives content; that may 
answer the purpose ; that is adequate to the wants, 

She sald, We have straw and provender enough. — Gen. xxiv. 

How many hired sorvants of my father have bread enough and 

to spare |! Luke xv. 

Note. — This word, in vulgar language, is some- 
times placed before its noun, like most other adjec- 
tives, But in elegant discourse or composition, it 
always follows the noun to which it refers; as, 
bread enough; money enough. 


E-NOUGH’, (e-nuf’,) n. A sufficiency ; a quantity of 


a thing which satisfies desire, or is adequate to the 
wants. We have enough of this sort of cloth. 

And Esau said, I have enough, my brother. —Gen. xxxlll, 

Torael said, It is enough; Joseph is yet alive, cen, xlv, 

2. That which is equal to the powers or abilities, 
He had enough to do to take care of himself. 


a 
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E-NOUGH’, (e-nuf’) adv. Sufficiently ; in a quantity 
or degree t satisfies, or is equal to the desires og 
wants. 


The land, behold, & ts large enough for them, —Gen, xxxiv, 
Ye have dwelt long enough in this mount. — Deut, a 


4 

2. Fully ; quite; denoting a slight augmentation 
of the positive degree. He is ready enough to em- 
brace the offer. It is pleasant enough to consider the 
different notions of different men respecting the 
same thing. 

3. Sometimes it denotes diminution, delicately ex- 
pressing rather less than is desired ; such a quantity 
or degree as commands acquiescence, rather thap 
full satisfaction ; as, the song or the performance is 
well enough. 

4. An exclamation denoting sufficiency. Enough, 
enough! ll hear no more. 

E-NOUNCE, (e-nouns’,) », t. 
cio: e and nuncio, to declare.) 

To utter ; to pronounce ; to declare. [Little used, 

‘ Horseley. ~ 
E-NOUNC’ED, pp. Uttered ; pronounced. 
E-NOUNCE/MENT, n. Act of enouncing. 
E-NOUNC’ING, ppr. Uttering ; pronouncing. 
E-NOW’, the old plural of enough, ia nearly obsolete, 
EN PAS'SANT, (ang-pds/sang,) [Fr.] In passing: 
by the way. 
EN-PIERCE’. See Emrrerce. 
EN-QUICK’EN, ». t. To quicken; to make alive. 
Not used.) 
EN-QUIRE’; more properly Inquirz, which see, and 
its derivatives. 
EN-RACE’, v, t. Toimplant. [Mot used.] Spenser. 
EN-RAGE’, ».t. [Fr. enrager. See Race.] 

To excite rage in; to exasperate ; to provoke ta 

fury or madness ; to make furious. 
EN-RAG’ED, (en-rajd’,) pp. or a4, Made furious ; exas- 
perated ; provoked to madness, ~ 
EN-RAG/ING, ppr. Exasperating ; provoking tomad 
ness. 
EN-RANGE’, v. t. To put in order; to rove over, 
Not in use. Spenser. 
EN-RANK’, v. t, To place in ranks or order. Shak, 
EN-RANK’ED, pp. Placed in a rank or in ranks. 
EN-RANK/ING, ppr. Placing in a rank. 
EN-RAPT’, pp. or a. Carried or borne away with 
overpowering emotion ; in an eno Wie q 
Sh ich. Dict. 
EN-RAP/TYURE, ». t, [from rapture.] To transport 
with pleasure ; to delight beyond measure. 
EN-RAP’T UR-ED, (en-rapt'yurd,) pp. or a, Trans- 
ported with pleasure; highly ies ot 
EN-RAP’T ING, ppr. oY a ransporting with 
pleasure ; highly delighting. 
EN-RAV/ISH, v. t. [from ravish.] To throw into 
ecstasy ; to transport with delight ; to enrapture. 
EN-RAV'ISH-ED, (en-rav’isht, pp Transported with 
delight or pleasure ; enraptured. 
EN-RAV'ISH-ING, ppr. or a. Throwing into ecstasy ; 
highly delighting. 
EN-RAV‘ISH-ING-LY, ado. So-as to throw into ec- 


stasy. 
EN-RAV'ISH-MENT, 2. Ecstasy of delight ; rapture. 
Glanville. 


EN-REG’'IS-TER, ». t. [Fr. enregistrer.] 

To register ; to enroll or record. Spenser. 
EN-REG'IS-TER-ED, pp. Entered in a roll. 
EN REG’ IS-TER-ING, per. Enrolling ; recording. 
WN-RHEOM’, (en-rime’,) v. i. [Fr. enrhumer. 

To have rheum through cold. [Wot in use. 
EN-RICH’, v. t. [Fr. enrichir, from riche, rich. 

1, To make rich, wealthy or opulent; to supply 
with abundant property. Agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures enrick a nation. War and plun- 
der seldom enrich, more gencrally they impoverish, 
a country. 

2. To fertilize; to supply with the nutriment of 
plants and render productive; as, to enrich land by 
manures or irrigation. 

3. To store ; to supply with an abundance of any 
thing desirable ; as, to enrich the mind with knowl- 
edge, science, or useful observations. 

4. To supply with any thing splendid or ornamen- 
tal; as, to enrich a painting with elegant drapery ; 
to enrich 2 poem or oration with striking metaphors 
or images ; to enrich a garden with flowers or shrub- 


bery. 

EN-RICH’ED, (en-richt’,) pp. Made rich or wealthy ; 
fertilized ; supplied with that which is desirable, use- 
ful, or ornamental. 

EN-RICH’ER, n. One that enriches, 

EN-RICH/ING, ppr. Making opulent; fertilizing ; 
supplying with what is splendid, useful, or orna- 
mental. 

EN-RICH'MENT, n. Augmentation of wealth ; am- 
plification ; improvement; the addition of fertility 
or ornament. 

EN-RIDGE’, (en-rij’,) v. t To form into ridges. 


EN-RING’, v.t. To encircle; to bind. Shak, 


EN-RIP’EN, v. t. To ripen; to bring to perfection. 
: 10Ge 
EN-RIVE’,v.t. To rive ; to cleave, Spenser. 


[Fr. enoncer; L. enun 


ENS. 


EN-ROBE’, v. 2 
; to attire ; 


ters, &c. uchanan. 
EN-ROLL’, v.t [Fr. enrdler, from réle, rodle, a roll 
or register. 

1, To write in a roll or register ; to insert a name 
or enter in a list or catalogue; as, men are enrolled 
for service, 

2. To record; to insert in records ; to leave in 
writing. Jdilton. Shak, 

3. To wrap ; toinvolve, [Not now pst 

penser. 
EN-ROLL’/ED, pp. Inserted in a roll or register ; re- 
corded, 
EN-RGOLL’/ER, 2. He that enrolls or registers. 
EN-ROLL/ING, ppr. Inserting in a register; re- 
cording. 
EN-ROLL/MENT,2. Aregister; a record; a writing 
in which any thing Inerecorded. 

2 The act of onrolling. 

EN-ROOT’, o.t. [fiom rovt.] To fix by the root; t 
fix fast ; to }mplant deep. Shak, 
EN-ROOT’ED, pp. Fixed by the root; planted or 


fixed deep. q 
EN-ROOT’ING, ppr. Fixing by the root; planting 
deep 
EN-ROUND’, v.t To environ; to surround ; to in- 
close. [Wot used.] : Shak. 
EN ROUTH, (ang-root’,) [Fr.] Upon the road ; in 
progress, 
ENS, x. [L. ens, part, present of esse, to be.} 


Entity; being ; existence. Among the old chem- 
ista, the power, virtue, or efficacy, which certain sub- 
stances exert on our bodies; or the things which are 
supposed to contain all the qualities or virtues of 
the ingredients they fre drawn from, in little room. 

Little used.) Encyc. Juknson, 
EN-SAFE’, v. t, To render safe. a[ Not usod.] Hall. 
EN-SAM/PLE, n. [Irregularly formed froin example or 

sample, It. esempio, L. exemplum. 

An example ; a pattern or model for imitation 
Belug ensamples vo the flock, — 1 Pet, v. 
EN-SAM’PLE, 2. t. To exemplify ; to show by exam- 

ple. This word is seldom used, either as a noun or 
averb. [See Examp.e.] ; 
EN-SAN/'GUINE, (-sang’gwin,) v t&- [L. sanguls, 
blood ; Eng. sanguzne.] 
‘o stain or cover with blood ; to smear with gore ; 
an ensanguined field. Milton, 
EN-SAN''GUIN-£D, pp. or a. Suffused or stained with 
EN/’SATE, a. [L. ensts, a sword.] [blood. 

Having sword-shaped leaves, 

EN-S€HED/ ULE, v.t To insert in a schedule, [See 
cn Shak. 
EN S€ONCE’, (en-skons/,) v, t [from sconce.] To 
cover, or shelter, as with a sconce or fort ; to protect ; 

to secure. 
I will ensconce.me behind the arras. Shak, 


EN-S€ONC’ED, (en-skonst’,) pp. Covered, or shel- 
tered, as by a sconce or fort; protected ; secured, 
EN-SCONC'’ING, ppr. Covering, or sheltering, as by 


a fort. 
EN-SEAL/, v. t. [from seal.] To seal; to fix a seal 
on ; to impress 
EN-SEAL’ED, pp. Impressed with a seal. 
EN-SEAI/ING, ppr. Sealing; affixing a seal to. 
EN-SEAL/ING, n. The act of affixing a seul to. 
EN-SEAM!,».t [from seam.] T'o sew up; to in- 
+ close by a seam or juncture of needle-work. 
Camden. 
EN-SEAM/ED, (en-sémd’,) pp. Sewed up. 


EN-SEAM/ED, a, Greasy, [Wot in use.]} Shak 
EN-BRAM/LNG, ppr. Sewing up. 
EN-SEAR’,».t, [from sear? To sear; to cauterize; 


to close or stop by burning to hardness. Shak, 
EN-SEARCH’, erie vo. & To seurch for; to 
try to find, ‘ot used. ‘Elyot, 
EN-SEAR’ED, (en-seerd’,) pp, Seared to hardness, 
‘EN-SEAR’ING, ppr. Searing to hardness. 
EN-SEA BLE, (ang-e4in/bl,) ». [i'r] The whole ; 
all the parts takon together. 
In the fine arts, this term denotes the masses and 
details considered with relation to each other, 
Brande, 
EN-SIILELD’, ». t. [from shield.] To,shield ; tocover; 
to protect. Shakspoare uses enshield for enshtelded. 
EN-SHIELD/ED, pp. Protected. 
EN-SHIELD/ING, ppr. Covering with a shield, 
EN-SHRINE’, v. & [from shrine.] To inclose in a 
shrine or chest; to deposit for safe keeping In a 


cabinet. Milton, 
EN-SHRIN‘ED, pp. Inclosed or preserved In a shrine 
or chest. 


& Inclosed ; placed 4s in a shrine. 


Wisdom enshrined in beauty. Percival, 


=NT °* 


bear.] 
Bearing or carrying a sword. 
EN’/SI-FORM, a.*[L. ensiformis; ensis, sword, and 
forma, form. 

Having the shape of a sword ; as, the ensiform or 
xiphoid cartilage ; an ensifo~m leaf. 

Quincy. Martyn. 
EN’‘SIGN, (en/stne,) 2 [Fr. eitpaes insigne, in- 
signia, from signum, a mark impressed, a sign.) 

1. The flag or banner of a military band 3 & ban- 
ner of colors; a standard; a figured tloth or piece 
of silk, attached to a staff, and usually with figures, 
colors, or arms, thereon, borne by an officer at the 
head of a coimpany, troup, or other band. 

2. Any signal to asseible or to give notice, 

He will lift up an ensign to the nations, Is. v. 
Ye shall be left a3 an enzign on a hill. — Is, xxx. 

3. A badge; a mark of distinction, rank, or office ; 
as, ensigns of power or virtue. Waller, Dryden 

4, The officer who carries the flag or colors, being 
the lowest commissioned officer in a company of 
infantry. 

5. A large banner hoisted on a staff, and carried 
commonly over the poop or stern of a ship ; used to 
distinguish ships of different nations, or to charac- 
terlze different squadrons of tle same navy. 

Mar, Dict. 
EN/’SIGN-BEAR/ER, n. He that carries the flag; an 
ensign. 
EN’SIGN-CY, 2. The rank, office, or commission, of 
an ensign. 

EN-SKIED/, (en-skide’,) a4, Placed in heaven; made 
immortal. [Wot in use.] Shak, 
EN-SLAVE/,2.4 [from slave.] To rsduce to slavery 
or bondage ; to deprive of liberty, and subject to the 
will of a master Barbarous nations ensluve their 
prisoners of war, but civilized men barbarously and 

wickedly purchase men to enslave them. 

2. To reduce to servitude or subjection. Men often 
suffer their passiona and nppstites to exslave them ; 
they are enslaved ww lust, to anger, to intemperance, 
to avarice, 

EN-SILLAV’ED, pp. or a Reduced to slavery or sub- 
jection. 

EN-SLAV’ED-NESS, nr. State of being enslaved. 
EN-SLAVE’MENT,2. The state of being ensluved ; 
slavery ; bondage : servitude. South. 
EN-SLAV’ER, x He who reduces another to bond- 
age. Swift, 
EN-SLAV/ING, ppr. Reducing to bondage ; depriving 

of Ilberty. 
EN-SNARE’. See Insnarz. 
EN-SNARL’,v.t To entangle, 
EN-SNARL/ED, pp. Entangled. 
EN-SNARL/ING, ppr. Entanglin 
EN-SO’/bER, v. t. [from sober.) 


EN-S0/BER-ED, pp. Made sober. 

EN-SO’BER-ING, ppr. Making sober. 
EN-SPHERKR’, 0. t= [from sphere.] To place in a 
sphere, Hail, 

2. To make mto a sphere. Carew. 
EN-SPHER’ED, pp. Piaced in a sphere. 
EN-SPHER/’LNG, ppr. Placing in a sphere. 
EN-STAMP’,v.t. [from stamp.] To Impress as with 

a stamp; to impress deeply. 


Spenser. 


Bo make sober, 
Taylor. 


Gud enstaimped bia Imuge ou man. 


EN-STAMP’ ED, (en-stampt’,) pp. Impressed deeply. 

EN-STAMP/ING, ppr. Improssing deeply. 

EN-STYLE’,v.t To style; toname; tocall, [Lit- 
tle used, Drayton. 

EN-SOE’, v. t. [Fr. ensuivres Norm. eneuer; Sp. oe 
guir; {t. eeguire; L. sequor, to follow. See Szex.] 

To follow ; to pursue. 

Beck peace, and ensue i,—1 Pet, iL 
In this sense, it is obsolote.} 

EN-SOE’, v. i. 40 follow as a consequence of prem- 
Ises ; as, from these facts, or thls evidence, the argu- 
ment will ensue. 

2. To fulluw In a train of events or course of time; 
to succeed ; to come after, He spoke, and silence 
ensued, Wo say, the ensuing age or years; the en- 
suing events, 

EN-SO/ING, ppr. or a. Following as a consequence. 

2. Next following ; succeeding; as, the ensuing 
year. 

LN-SORE’, (on-shire’,) and its derivatives, See 'x- 
SURE. 

EN-S EP’, v.t To sweep over; to pass over rap- 
idly. Thomson, 

EN-SWEEP’‘ING, ppr. Sweéping over. 

Se AEN Swept over. 

EN-TAB’/LA-TURE, | 2.# bh entablamento; Fr. en- 

EN-TA/BLE-MENT, tablement ; Sp. entablar, to 
cover with boards, from L. tadula, a board or table.] 

In architecture, that part of the order of a column 
which Is over the capital, including the architrave, 
friezo, and cornice. Guill 


Enfald, 


EN-SHRIN‘ING, ppr. Inclosing in a shrine or cab-| EN-TACK’LE, (en-tak/l,)v.t, Tosupply with tackle. 


inet. 
R:i-SHROUD,,».t. To cover, as with a shroud, 


Not used. Skelton, 
EN-TAIL’, x, [Fr. entailler, to cut, from tailler, It. 


ENT 


fo an a 
tagliare, id. Feudum talliatum, a fee entaileu 
abridged, curtalled, limited. ‘ 
* J, An estate or fee entafled, or imited in descent 
to a particular heir or heirs, Estates-tail are general, 
aos when lands and tenements are given to one and 
the heirs of his body begotten: or special, as Whem 
lands and tenements are given to one and the heir® 
of his body by a particular wife, Blackstone. 

2. Rule of descent settled for an estate, 

3. Delicately-carved ornamental work. pote) 

\ onser 

EN-TAIL’, v. t. To settle the descent of janie and 
tonoments, by gift to a man and to certain heirs 
specified, so that neither the donee nor a _a@ubse- 
quont possessor can allenate or-bequeuth 1; ga, to 
entail a manor to A B and to hia eldest son, or to bie 
heirs of his body begotten, or to his heirs by a partice 
ular wife. : 

2. To fix unalienably on a person or thing, or on a 
person and his descendants. By the apostcsy, mis. 
ery 1s supposed to bo entailed on mankind ; the in« 
temperate often entail infirmities, diseases, and ruin, 
on their children. 

3. [From the French verb.] To cut; to carve for 
ornamont. [Obs.] Spenser, 
EN-TAIL/ED, pp. or a, Settled on a man and certain 

heirs specified. 

2. Setiled on a person and his descendants, 

EN-TAIL/ING, ppr. Settling the descent of an estcte; 
giving, as lands and tenements, and prescribing the 
mode of descent ; settling unalienably on a person 
or thing, 

EN-TAIL/MENT, 2. The act of giving, as an estate, 
and diructing the mode of descent, or of limiting ye 
descent to a particular heir or heirs, 

2 The act of settling unallenably on a man and 
his heirs, 

EN-TAME’,».t [from tame.] To tame; to subdue. 

EN-TAM'ED, pp. Tamed ; subdued. (Gower. 

EN-TAM’ING, ppr. Taining. 

EN-TAN''GLE, (en-tang’gl,) 0. #& [from tangle.] Te 
twist or Interweave in such a manner as not to be 
easily cepurated; to make confused or disordered ; 
as, thread, yarn, or ropes, may be entangled; tu en- 
tangle the hair, 

2. To juvolve in any thing complicated, and from 
which it is difficult to extricate one’s self; as, to en- 
tangle the feet in a net, or In briers, 

3. To lose in numerous or complicated Jnvolutions, 
as in a labyrinth. 

4. To Involve in difficulties; to perplex; to em+ 
barrass ; as, to evtanglé a nation in alliances. 

5. To puzzle ; to bowilder ; as, to enicagle the un- 
derstanding. Locke, 

6. To Insnare ? captious questions; to catchy 
to perplex ; to Involve in contradictions. 


The Pharisees took counsel how they might entangle him Is his 
lk. — Mat, xxd, 


7. To perplex or distract, as with cares, 


No man that warreth entangleth bimself with the affairs of this 
Me. —2 Tim. 


8 To multiply intricacies and difficulties. 
EN-TAN'GLED, (en-tang‘gld,) pp. or a, Twisted 
together; Interwoven !n a confused manner; intrt- 
cate ; perplexed ; Involved ; embarrased ; in nared. 
EN-TAN'GLE- MENT, 2. > Stato of boing entangled ; 
involution ; a confused or disordered state 3 intricacy ; 
perplexity. Locke, 
EN-TAX”GLER, 2, One who entanglos, 
EN-TAN’GLING, ppr. Involving; interweaving oP 
Interlocking in confusion ; perplexing; insnaring. 
EN’/TA-SIS, 2. [Gr.] he almost imperceptidlé 
swelling of the shaft of a column, Brande, 
EN-TASY MENT, x. [Fr.] A heap; acoumulation. 
EN-TAW TIE, a Relating to all diseases characterized 
by tonic spasms. | 
EN-TEN/DER, v.t. To treat with tenderness or kind- 
ness, Young. 
EN’/TER, v. t [Fr. entrer, from entre, between, L 
inter, m&tra, Whence irtro, to enter; It. cutrare; Bp- 
entrar. The L. mter seems to be in, WIth the termi- 
nation ter, as in sudter, from sud.) 

1, To move or pass intp a place, In any manner 
whutever; to come or go in; to walk or ride in; te 
flow in; to plerce or penetrnte, A man enters & 
house ; an army ertere a city or a camp; & river ca- 
ters the sea; a sword esters the body; the air enters 
@ room at every crevice, 

2. To advance into, in the progress of life; as, & 
youth has extered his tenth year. 3 

3. To begin in a business, employment, or service | 
to enlist or engage in; as, the soldior entered the ser- 
Vice at eightecn years of age. 

4, To become a member of ; as, to entor college ; & 
enter @ society. 

5. To admit or Introduce, as, the youth was en 
tered a member ef college. 

6. To set down in writing; to set an account in & 
book or register ; as, the clerk entcred the account 0 
charge in the journal ; he entered debt and credit & 
the time, 

7. To set down, as a name ; to enroll; as, to ete 
@ name in the enlistment, { 
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8. To Jodge a manifest of goods at the custem- 
house, and gain admittance or periniasion to land ; as, 
to enter goods, ‘We say, also, to exter a ship at the 
gustoin-house.\ 

9. To caure to’enter ; to insert, as one pieco of car- 
pentry into another.» Guilt, 

'TER, v. i. ‘l'o go or come in; to pass into; as, to 
enter into 4 country. 

2. To flow in; as, water enters into a ship. 

3. To pierce ; to penetrate ; as, a ball or an arrow 
Snters into the body. 
| 4, To penctrate montally ; as, to enter Into the prin- 
ciples of action. 

5. To engage in; as, to enter Into business or ser- 
vice ; to eater into visionary projects, 

\ 6, T’o be initiated In; as, to exter into a taste of 
pleasure or magnificence. Addison, 

7. To be an ingredient ; to form a constituent part. 
Lend enters into the cotnposition of pewtor. 

@N'TER-DEAL, n. Mutual dealings. [Wot in use.] 

P Spenser, 

EN’/TER-ED, pp. or a. Moved in; come In, pierced ; 
penetrated ; admitted ; introduced ; svt down in wri- 


ting. 
N’TER-ER, n. One who Js making a beginning. 


Seward, 
EN’TER-ING, ppr. Coming or golng In; flowing in; 
piercing , penetrating ; setting duwn in writing; en- 
listing ; engaging. . 

2. a. That begins; boing the firtt act ; loading to 
eomething else ; as, an entering wedge. 
£EN'TER-ING, x. Entrance ; a passing In. 
EN-TE-RVTIS, x. [Gr. evrepov, Intestine.] 
An Inflammation of the intestines, 

EN-TER-LACE’. Soe Intertace. 
EN TER/OCELE, mn. [Gr. ssrcpoy, Intestine, and 
«An, tumor. | ‘ 
In vurgery, @ horntal tumor In any situatlun, whose 
contents are Intestine. 
EN-TER-OL’OGY, nn. 
A+} 055 Sete 
A treatise or discourse on the bowels or Internal 
parts of the body, uaually Including the contents of 
the head, breast, and belly. Quincey. 
N-TER-OM/PHA-LOS, n, [Gr. syrepoy, intestine, 
und oppad sc, navel. 
An umbilical hernla whose contents are Intestino. 
@N-TER-PAR’LANCE, n, [Fr. entre, between, and 
parler, to spoak.] 
Parley ; mutual talk or conversation ; conference. 


Hayward, 
EN-TER-PLEAD’, Sce [nterrrean. 
EN/TER-PRISH, 2. [Fr., from eatreprendre, to under- 
take ; eatre, in or between, and preadre, to take, prise, 
a taking.] 
} ‘Phat which is undertaken or attempted to be per- 
furmed ; an attempt; a project attempted ; particu- 
Jarly, a bold, arduous, or hazardous undertaking, 
either physical or moral, ‘The attack on Stony 
Point was a boldy but successful, enterprise. ‘The 
attempts to evangelize the houthen are noble enter 
prises. 
Thelr hands can not perform thelr enterprise, — Job v. 
€£N’TER-PRISE, v, 4 To undortake ; to begin and at- 
tempt to perfurm. 


The business must be enterpriged Us vight. 


EN/TER-PRIS-ED, (en’ter-prizd,) pp. 
attempted , ensayed, 

EN'TER-PRIS-ER, n. An adventnror; one who un- 
dertakes any projected scheme, especially a bold or 
hazardous one ; a person Who engages In Important 
or dangerous designs. Hayward, 

EN/TER-PRIS-ING, ppr. Undertaking, espocially a 


1 Theas. 1. 


[Gr. s»rspvy, Intestine, and 


i 


Dryden. 
Undertaken ; 


bold cl 
' 2. @._ Bold or forward to undortake; resolute, ac- 
tive, or prompt to attempt greut or untried schemes. 
Enterprising men often suoceod beyond all human 
probability, 

N/TER-PRI3-ING-LY, adv. In a bold, resolute, and 
active manner. 

EN-TER-TAIN’, », &£ [Fr. entrétenir; entre, In or be- 
tween, anid tenir, to hold, L. ei 

1. To receive into the house, and treat with hospi- 
tality, elther at the table only, or with lodging also, 

Be vot forgetful to entertain stranger; for thereby somo have 

enteriatned angels unawares. — Hob. xill, 

2. To treat with conversation ; to amuee or instruct 
by discourse ; properly, to engage the attention and 
retain the company of one by agreeable conversa- 
tion, discourse, or argument. The advocate enter- 
tained his audience an hour with sound argument and 
brilliant displays of eloquence. ‘ 

- 3. To Keep in one’s service; to maintain; as, he 
4ntertained ten domestica, 
Yona, sir, 1 entertain for owe of my hundred, Shak, 

{Gis original and French sonse-is obsolete, or little 
nso. f ~ 
- 4. To keep, hold, or maintain In the mind with fa- 
vor; to reserve in the mind; tn harbor; to cherish. 
Let us extortain the most exalted views of the divine 
character. It is our duty to entertain charitable sen- 

Sim guts toward our fellow-men, 
x 
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5. To receive or admit with a view to consider and ) EN-THC’SI-AST, (en-tha’zo-ast,) n. 


decides ; as, to entertaia a proposal. 7. Chalmers. 

G6. To maintaln ; to support; ea to entertain a hos- 
pital. [Od] 

7. To ploaxe ; to amuse ; to divert. Dnvid enter 
tained himself with the meditation of God*s law. 
Idle men extertaian theinselves with trifios, 

8. To treat; to supply with provisions and liquors, 
or with provisions and lodging, fur reward. The 
innkeeper eatortains a great deal of company. 

EN-TER-TALN’, 2, Entertainment. [Vout ta use.] 

Spenser. 

EN-TER-TAIN/ED, pp. Received with hospitality, as 
a guest ; amused ; pleased and engaged ; Kept in the 
mind ; retained. 

EN-TER-TAIN/ER, ». He who entertams; he who 
recelves company with hospitality, or for reward. 

2. He who retains others jn his service, 

3. He that atnuson, pleases, or diverts. 

EN-TER-TAIN‘ING, ppr. Rocciving with bospltallty ; 
receiving and treating with provisions and accommo- 
dations for reward ; keeping ur cherlshing with favor ; 
engaging the attcntion ; amusing. 

2a. Pleasing; amusing ; diverting; as, an enter- 
taining discourse ; an entertaining friend. 

EN-TER-TAIN‘ING-LY, ade. In an ainusing man- 
ner. Warton. 

EN-TER-TAIN'ING-NESS, n. Tho quality of enter- 
taining. 

EN-TER-TAUN’MENT, n. The receiving and accom- 
inodating of guests, either with or without reward. 
The hospitable man delights in the entertainment of 
his friends. 

2, Provisions of the table ; honce, also, a feast; a 
superb dluner or supper. 

3. The amueement, pleasure, or instruction, de- 


rived. from conversation, discourse, arguinent, ora-| 


tory, music, dramatic performances, &c.; the pleas- 
ure Which the mind recoives from any thing interest- 
ing, and which holds or arrests the attentlun. We 


often Nave rich entertainment in the conversation of a | 


learned friend. 
4. Reception ; admission. Tillotson. 
5. The state of being in pny or service. [Wot used.] 
«Shak. 


6. Payment of those retained in service. [ Obs.]- 
vies. 
7. That which entertains; that which serves for 
amusement; the lower comedy ; farce, Gay. 
EN-TER-TIS/SY-ED, (-tish/ude,) a, [Fr. entre and 
tissu.] p 
Interwoven ; having various colors intermixed. 
EN’THE-AL, a, [Gr. ev and @evs.} 


Divinely inspired. 
EN-THE-AS/TIE, a. [Gr. ev and O05, God.]} 


Haviny the encrgy of God. 
EN-THE-AS/TIE€- LY, adv. According to deific 
energy. Trans, of Pausanias. 
EN/THE-AT, a. [Gr. evOeng.] 
Enthusiastic. [Mot in use.] 


EN-THRALL!‘,».t. Toenslave. [See IntHratt.] 

EN-THRILL’, v.t Topierce. [See Trarr.] ; 

EN-TURONE’, vt. [from erune | To place on 4 
throno ; to exalt to the seat of royalty. 


Boneath a sculptured arch he alts enthroned, *Pope. 
2. To exalt to an elevated place or seat, Shak. 
3. To Invest with sovereign authority.  Ayliffe. 


4, To induct or install a bishop into the powers 
and privileges of a vacant see. 

EN-THRON'‘ED, pp. or a. Seated on a throne; exalt- 
ed to an elevated place ; inducted into a vacant see. 

EN-THRONE’MENT, n. Act of enthroning. 

EN-THRON/ING, ppr. Seating on a throne; raising 
to an exalted svat ; inducting into a vacant see, 

EN-THRON‘IZE, v.t. To euthrone ; toinduct into a 
stall, as a bishop. Llaprenee. 

EN-THRON-I-ZA’/TION, x. The placing a bishop in 
his stall or throne In his cathedral, Hook. 

EN-THUN’DER, v. i. To make a loud noise, like 
thunder. 

EN-TH0/SI-ASM, (en-tha/ze-nzm,) n. [Gr, evFovctac- 
pos, from ev verale, to infuse a divine spirit, from 
€r0avs, évGeog, inspired, divine; «y and de ¢, God. 

1. A bvlief or cunceit of private revelation ; the 
vain confidence or opinion of a person, that he has 
epecial divine communications from the Bupreme 
Bving, or familiar intercourse with him, 

Entiueiasm b fauded om kther cn reason nor divine revelation, 
but riew froin the concolts of a warined or overweening 
Imagination. Locke, 

2. Heat of imagination; violent passion or excite- 
mont of the mind, in pursuit of some object, inspiring 
oxtravagant hope and confidence ofeuccess, Hence 
the sane heat of Imagination, chastised by reason or 
experience, becomes a noble passion, an elevated 
fancy, a warm linagination, an ardent zeal, that 
fornia sublime ideas, and prompts to the ardent pur- 
suit of Jaudablo objects. Such is the enthusiasm of 
the t, the*orator, the painter, and the sculptor. 
Such is the enthusiasm of the patriot, the hero, and 
the Christian. 


Faction and enthusiaem aro tho Instruments by which 


pular 
geveruments aro duwroyedd, 
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[Gr. evtover 
asns. 

1. One who imagines he has special or supernat: 
ural converse with God, or special communicutions 
from him, 

2, One whose Imagination 1s warmed ; one whose - 
mind }s highly excited with the love or in the pur- 
sult of an object; a person of ardent zeal; us, an 
enthusiast In poetry or music, 

3. One of clevated fancy or exalted ideas. Dryden. 
EN-THU-SI-AST'I€, a. Fuled with enthusi- 
EN-THU-SI-AST'I€-AL, } asm, or the concett of 

special Intercourse with God or revelations from bln. 

2. Highly excited ; warm and ardent; zealous in 
pursult of an object; heated to animation. Our 
author was an exthisiastic lover of poetry and ad- 
tuirer of Homer, 

3, Elevated ; warm; tinctured with enthusiasm, 
The speaker addressod the audionce in enthusiastte 
stralnu, 

EN-THU-SI-AST'I€-AL-LY, ado, With enthusiasm, 
EN-THY-ME-MAT'I€ AL, a. Pertaining to an en- 
thy meme ; including-an enthymeme, Encye. 
EN’/THY-MEME, vn. [Gr. evOvpnpe, from evOvpsupat, 

to think or conceive ; ev and Ooyes, nfind.] . 

In rhetoric, an argument consisting of only two 
propositions, an antecedent and a consequent de- 
duced from it; as, we are dependent, therefore we 
should be humble. Here the major proposition is 
suppressed. The complete syllogism would be: de- 
pendent creatures should he humble ; we are depend- 
ent creatures ; therefure we should bo humble. 

EN-TICE’, o.t. [This word seoms to be the Sp. ati- 
zar, Port. atigar, Fr. attiser, Arm. attisa, from Sp. 
tizon, It. tizzone, Fr. tisun, L. titio, a fircBrand. The 
sense, In these languages, Is to Jay the firebrands to- 

ether, or to stir the fire; to provoke; to incense. 
he sense in English is a little varied. If it is not. 
the samo word, I know not its arigin.] 
~ 1, To incite or instigate, by exciting hope or de- 
sire; usually in a bad sense; as, tu entice one to evil. 
Hence, to seduce ; to Iead astray ; to induce to sin, 
by promises or persuasions, 
My 20n, if sinners entice thee, conacut thou not. — Prov, f, 
2. To tempt ; to incite; to urge or Jead astray. 


Every man is ten pted, when he js drawn away by his own lust, 
and enticed, = Jaines 1. s «4 a 
3. To incite} Yo allure; ina good sense. Enfield. 
EN-TIC’ED, pp. Ircited; instigated to evil; soduced 
_ by promises or persuasions ; persuaded ; allured. 
EN-TICE’MENT, n. The act or practice of inciting 
to evil; instigation ; as, the enticements of evil com- 
panions, 

2. Means of inciting to evil; that which seduces 
by exciting the passions, Flattery often operates as 
an enticement to sin. 

3. Allurement. 

EN-TIC’/ER, x. One who entices; one who incites 
or instigates to evil ; one who seduces, i 

EN-TIC/ING, ppr. Inciting to evil ; urging to sin by 
niotives, flattery, or persuasion ; alluring. fe 

2. a. Having the qualities that entice or allure. 

EN-TIC’ING-LY, ado. Charmingly ; in a winning 
mawner. ° © 
She sings most enticingly. Addison, 
EN-TIER/TY, 2. poe Fr. entiertre.] The whole. [ Obs.) 
EN-1TRE’, @. [I'r. entler; Sp. entero; Port, inteiro; 
It. intero ; Arm, anterin; L. integer, said to be in, neg. 
and tango, to touch, Qu.} 3 

1. Whole ; undivided ; unbroken; complete in its 
parts. 

2. Whole ; complete ; not participated with others. 
This man has the extire control of the business. 

3, Full ; complete ; comprising all requisites in 
itself. 

An acuon Is entire, when it ls complete Jn all Its parts, © 
: > Spectator, 

4. Sincere ; hearty. 

He run a coureo more entire with the king of Arragon, Bacon, 

5. Firm; solid; sure; fixed; complete; undig- 
puted, 


_ Entire and suro tho monarch’s nile must prove, 


Who founls her greatnews on her subjocta’ love, Prior; 
6. Unmingled; unalloyed. 
In thy presenco Joy entire, Milton, 


7 Wholly devoted ; firmly adherent ; faithful. 
No man had @ hoart more entire to the king. Clarendon, 
8, In full strengths unbroken. *} Spenser. 
9, In bofany, an entire.stem is one Without branch 
es; an entire \eaf is without any opening in the 
edge, not divided, * es Martyn. 
EN-TIRE’LY, adv. Wholly ; completely; fully ; es, 
the money is extirely lost, ¥ 7 
2. In the whole ;' without division, = __ 
Euphrates — falla not entirely into the Persian Sea.” RalegEs 
3. With firm adherence or devotion ; faithfully, 
v3 : el a a ie . Apenser.-- 
EN-TIRE/NESS, n- Completeness ; rullness ; total- 
ity ; unbroken form or state ; a8,,the entirencss of an 
arch or a bridge, ~ sah 
, 2, Integrity ; wholeness of heart ; honesty) 


ENT 


——$— $$ See 
€N-TIRL'TY, n.. Wholeness; completenoss ; as, on- 
tirety of interest. Blackstone, 

2. The whole. Bacon. 

ted tes a. [from entity.] Considered by 

(This word, and Entitrativecy, rarely or never 
“ao ' 

EN-TI/TLE, v. 2. [Fr. intituler: Sp. entitular ; It. in- 
titolare; from L, titulus, a title.) 

1. To give a titlo to; to give or 
appellation ; 23, to entitle a book 
the Laws of Enr'and. 

2. To superscribo or prefix as a title. Hence, as 
titles are evidences of claim or property, to give a 
claim to; to give a right to demand or receive. The 
Jabor of the servant entitles him to his wages, Mil- 
ton Is entitled to fame. Our best services do not enti- 
tle us to heaven. 

3. To assign or appropriate by giving a title, 

4, To qualify ; to give a claitn by tho possession of 
sititable qualifications ; as, an officer’s talents entitle 
him to command, 

5. To dignify by a title or honorable appellation. 
Tn this sense, title is often used. 

6. ‘'o ascribe, [ Obs.] Burnet. 

EN-TI/TLED, pp. Dignified or distinguished by a 
title ; having a claim; as, every good man is ontitled 
to respect. : U 

EN-TI/TLING, ppr. Dignifying or distinguishing by 
atitle; giving a title; giving a claim. 

EN’TI-TY, n. [Low L. entitas ; Fr. entité ; Sp. enti- 
dad ; It. entitd ; from ens, esse, to be.] 

1. Boing; essence ; oxistonce, 

Fortune Is no real endty, 


2. A rea! being, or npecies of being. 

EN-TOIL’, v. t. fee Tom.] To take with toils; to 
insnare ; to entangle. Bacon. 
EN-TO-MA-TUG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. evropa, an in- 

eect, and yoadn, a writing.} 
A discourse or treatise on the structure and habits 
of insects. [Superseded by Extomotocy.] 
EN-TOMB’, (en-toom’,) v. t. [from tomb.] To de 
posit in a tomb, as a dead body. Hooker. 
2. To bury in a grave ; to inter. 
EN-TOMB’ED, pp. ora. Deposited in a tomb ; buried ; 
interred, 
EN-T& MB/ING, ppr. 
interring. 
EN-TOMB/MENT, (en-toom/ment,) x. Burial. 


Barrow. 
EN-TOW'I€, a. Relating to insects. - 
EN/T0-MOID, a. [Gr. evrupu and erdos.] 
Like an insect. 
EN-TOM/O-LITE, n, [Gr. evropa, insect, and \:Oos, 


stone.] 
Ed, Encye. 


fix a name or 
mmentaries on 


Bentley. 


Depositing in a tomb ; burying ; 


. A petrified Insect. 

EN-TO-MO-LOG’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to the science 
of insects. 

EN-TO-MOL/O-GIST, n. One versed in the science 
«) insects. 

EN-TO-MOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. evropa, insect, from 
er, in, and repvu, to cut, and Aoyos, diseourse-] 

That part of zoology which treats of insects; the 
acience or natural history and description of insects, 

EN-TO-MOS-TOM'A-TA, n. pl. [Gr. evropos and 
orvpa. 

j In Lie , & family of Mollusca, nenrly corre- 
sponding with the genus Buccinum of Linneus, 

EN-TO-MOS/TRA-€AN, n. A crustacean belonging 
to Cuvier’s second division. They are mostly small 
species, and many are parasitic. 

EN-TO-MOs/TRA-COUS, a, Belonging to the ento- 
mostracans, 

EN-TON‘I€, a. [Gr. ev and rovos.] 

Relating to phlogistic diathesis, or a morbid incrense 
of vital power and strength of action in the circulat- 
ing system. 

EN-TOR-TI-LA/TION, n._ [Fr. entortilloment. 
A turning into a circle. 
EN-TO-ZO’ON, n.; pl. Entozoa. 
Wid. 
ee etastinal worm ; an animal living In some 
ad of another animal, as in the eye, or the 
esh, 
EN’TRAIL, n. [Fr. entrailles; Arm. entrailhou ; 
EN’TRAILS, n. pl} Gr. evrepa. See Bxter.] 

1, Tho internal parts of animal bodies; the bow- 
els ; used chicfly in the plural. , 

2, The internal parts ; as, the entrails of the earth. 

The dark entrails of America. Locke, 


EN-TRAIL’, v. t. [It. intralciare; Fr. treillis, treillis- 


wor. 
“o Interweave ; to diversify. [Vor in use.] 
Sponser. 
RN-TRAM’MEL, v & To trammel ; to entangle. 
Hacket. 
a aperem @ [from trammel.]  Curled ; 
frizzied. 
FEN-TRAM/MEL-ING, ppr. Trammeling ; confining. 
EN/TRANCE, n. (L. intrans, intro; or from Fr. en-~ 
traat. See Enter. 
i. The actof entering into a place ; as, the entrance 
vf a pereon into a house or an apartment, 


jonne. 
[Gr. syrvs ond 


ENT 


2. The power of entering. 
entrance to strangers, 

Where idiligenco opens the door of the understanding, and 
impuniuity keeps kt, truth Js sure to find an engrance, and a 
welcuinie wo, South, 

3. The door, gate, passage, or avenue, by which a 
place may be entered. 

Thoy salu, Show us tho enfrancs Into the clty. —Judges |. 

4, Commencement ; initiation; beginning; as, a 
ap te at his entrance on a difficult science, is apt to 

discouraged. 

5. The act of taking possession, as of land; as, 
the entrance of an heir, or a disseizor, into lands and 
tenements 

6. The act of taking possession, as of an office. 
Magistrates, at their cntrance into offico, usually 
take an oath. 

7. The act of entering a ship or goods at the cus- 
tom-house. 

8. The beginning of any thing. 

Bt. Augustine, In the entrance of one of his discourses, makes a 

kind of apology. Hake will, 

EN-TRANCE, v, t. or %. [from transo, Fr. transe, Arm. 
treand. Qu. L. transeo. The Armoric is from tré, 
across, and antren, to enter, or It. andare, to go.] 

L To put In a trance; to withdraw the soul, and 
leave the body in a kind of dead sleep or Insensibil- 
ity ; to make Insonsible to present objects. The verb 
{is seldom used, but the participle, entranced, is com- 
mon. 

2. To put in an ecstasy ; to ravish the soul with 
delight or wonder, 

And | so ravisheil with her heavenly note, 

T stood entranced, and had no room for thought, Dryden, 

EN-TRANC’‘ED, pp. or a. Put in a trance; having 
the soul withdrawn, and the body left in a state of 
insensibility ; enraptured ; xavished, 

EN-TRANCE/MENT, n A state of trance or ecstasy. 

Rich. Dict. 

EN-TRANC/ING, ppr. Carrying away the soul; en- 
rapturing ; ravishing, 

eA arta » v t [Fr. atiaaper; It. attrappare. See 

RAP. 

To catch, as in a tap; terinsnare ; used chiefly or 
wholly in a figurative sense. To catch by artifices ; to 
involve in difficulties or distresses ; to entangle; to 
catch or involve in contradictions ; in short, to involve 
in any difficuities from which an escape is not easy 
or possible, We are entrapped by the dovices of evil 
men. We are sometiines entrapped in our own words. 

EN-TRAP/PED, (en-trapt’,) pp. Insnared ; entangled. 

EN-TRAP’PING, ppr. Insnaring; involving in diffi- 
culties. 

EN-TREAT’, v. t.f [Fr. en and traiter, It. trattare, Sp. 
and Port tratar, froin L. tracto, to handle, feel, treat, 
use, manage. ] 

1, To ask earnestly ; to beseech ; to petition or 

ray with urgency ; to supplicate ; to solicit pressing- 

3 to importune, 

Tsaac entreated Johovah for his wife. —Gen. xxv 

2. To prevail on by prayer or solicitation. Hence, 
In the passive form, to be prevailed on; to yield to 
entreaty. ; 


It were a frultlcss attempt to appoase a power, whom no prayers 
could entreat, gers. 


Let the porter give no 


3. To treat, In any manner; properly, to use, or 
manage ; but, I believe, extreat is always applied to 
persons, as treat is to persons or things. Applied to 
persons, to entrcat is tu use, or to deal with ; to man- 
ifest to others any particular deportment, good or ill, 

1 will curse the enemy to entreat theo well. — Jor. xv. 
The Egy ptlaus evil-entreated us, — Dout, xxv. 

{In this application, the prefix en is now dropped, 
and Treat is used.]} 

+. To entertain ; toamuse. [Obs.] Shak. 

5. To entertain; to receive. [ Ob3.] Spenser. 

EN-TREAT’, v.% To make an earnest petition or re- 
quest, 

The Janizaries enfreated for thom, as valiant men. Knowles, 

2. To offer a treaty. [Wot used.] Maccabees. 

3. To treat ; to discourse. [Mot used.] Hakewill. 

EN-TREAT’A-BLE, a, That may be intreated, or 
is soon intreated, 
EN-TREAT/ANCE, n. Entreaty ; solicitation. [ Obs.] 
Fairfax. 
EN-TREAT’ED, pp. Earnestly supplicated, besought, 
or solicited ; impprtuned ; urgently requested. 

2, Prevailed on by urgent solicitation ; consenting 
to grant what Is desired. 

3. Used; managed. [ Obs.] 

EN-TREAT’ER, x. One that entreats, or asks earn- 


estly. 
EN-TREATYING, ppr. KEarnestly asking; pressing 
with request or prayer; importuning. 

2. Treating; using. [Obs.] 
EN-TREAT’‘ING-LY, adv, In an entreating manner. 
EN-TREAT/’IVE, a, Pleading; treating. Brewer. 
EN-TREAT’Y, x. Urgent prayer ; earnest petition ; 

pressing solicitation ; supplication. 

gl twth entreaties ; but the rich answereth roughly. — 

rov, xvii. 
Praying with much entreaty. —2 Cor. vin. 


ENU 


EN-TREE’, (ang-tri/,) n. [Fr.] Literally, a coming 
in, or entry. 

2, Freedom of access; as, the entrée of a house. 

3. A course of dishes, 

EN-TRE-METS’, (ang-tr-ma’,) n. [Fr. entre and mets, 
or L. intrumissum, It. tramesso. | 

A term appliod to small plntes, or dainty dishes, 
set between the principal dishes at table. ' 

° Mortimer. Fr. Dict. 
agile NOUS, (ang’tr-noo,) [Fr.] Botween our- 
selves, 
EN-TRE-POT, 
for post, positum. 

A warehouse or magazine, for the deposit of goods, 
This term ts applied, in France and some other coun- 
tries, to a building or place where goods from abroad 
may be deposited, and from. whence they muy be 
withdrawn for exportation to another country with- 
out paying a duty. Brande. 

EN-TRICK’, ». t. [from trick.] To trick ; to decelvo; 
to entangle. [ Ods.] Chaucer. 
EN/TRO-€HITE, x. [Gr. rpoxos, a wheel] 

A terin applied to separate joints of the stem of an 
encrinite. [See Buona. When first named, 
thelr nature was not understood. 

EN/TRY, 2x. [Fr. entrés, See Enter] 

1, The passage by which persons enter a house or 
other building, 

2. The act of entering; entrance; ingress; as, the 
entry of a person into a house or city ; the entry of a 
river into the sea or a lake; the entry of air into the 
blood ; the entry of a spear intorthe flesh. 

3, The act of entering and taking possession of 
lands or other estate. 

4. The act of committing to writing, or of. record. 
ing ina book. Mako an entry of every sale, of every 
debt and credit. 

5. The exhibition or depositing of a ship’s papers 
at the custom-house, to procure license to land goods; 
or the giving an account of a ship’s cargo to the offix 
cer of the customs, and obtaining his permission tg 
land the foods. 

EN-TONE’, v.t. [from tune.] Totune, Chaucer, ‘ 
EN-TON'ED, pp. Tuned; chanted. 
EN-TON/ING, ppr. Tuning; chanting. 
EN-TWINE’, ». t. [from twine.] “o twine; to twist 
EN-TWIN’‘ED, pp. T'wisted. {round. 
EN-TWINE’ MENT, n._. A twisting round; union. , 
EN-TWIN'ING, ppr. Twisting round. [ Hacket, 
EN-TWIST’, »o. t. [from twist.] To twist or wreath 
around, 
EN-TWIST’ED, pp. -Twisted together. 
EN-TWIST/’ING, ppr. Twisting together, ' 
E-NO’BI-LATE, »v.t. [L. ¢ and nubila, mist, clouds.} 
To clear from mist, clouds, or obscurity. [Wot ¢ 
Dict, { 


use. 
F-NO’BI-LOUS, a. Clear from fog, mist, or clouds, — 
E-NO/CLE-ATE, v. t [L. enucleo; eand nucleus, @ 
kernel.] 
Properly, to take out the kernel. Hence, 
1. To clear from knots or lumps; to clear from in« 
tricacy ; to disentangle. Tooke. 

2. To open, as a nucleus; hence, to explain; to 
clear from obscurity ; to make manifest. Good. 
E-NO/CLE-A-TED, pp. Cleared froin knots ; disclosed j 

explained. 
E-N0O/€LE-A-TING, ppr. 

platining. 
E-NU-€LE-A/TION, n. 

knots; a disentangling. 


ng-tr-po’,) n. [Fr. entre and pot, 


Dana. 


Clearing from knots; ex- 


The act of clearing from 


Neither alr, nor water, nor food, seem directly i contribute an 

thing Wo the enuc'eation of this disease, [the plica si fata 

OK. 

2. Explanation; full exposition. { 

E-NO/MER-ATE, v. t. [L. onumero; ¢ and numoro, 
numerus, number. ] 

To count or tell, number by nuinber ; to rockon oF 
mention a number of things, cach separatoly ; as, ta 
enumerate the stars in a constellation; to enumerate 
particular acts of kindnoss; we can not enumorate 
our daily mercics. 

E-NO/MER-A-TED, pp. Counted or told, number by 
number; reckoned or mentioned by distinct particu- 
lars. 

E-NO/MER-A-TING, ppr. Counting or reckoning any 
number, by the eee which compose It- 

E-NU-MER-A/TION, n. [L, enumeratio.] 

1, The act of counting or telling a number, by 
naming each particular, 

2, An account of a number of things, in which 
mention is made of every particular article. 

3. In rhetoric, a part of a peroration, In which the 
orator recapitwlates the principal points or heads of 
the discourse or argument. 

E-NO/MER-A-TIVE, a. Counting; reckoning up. 

Bp. Taylor. 

E-NUN’CIATE, v.t [L. enuncio; ¢ and nuncio, te 
tell. 

T utter; to declare ; tu proclaim ; to relate. 


Bp. Barlow 
E-NUN/CIA-TED, pp. declared; prov 
nounced ; proclaimed. 
E-NUN/CIA-TING, ppr. Uttering; declaring; pro» 
nouxcing. | 


Uttered ; 
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oe 
RNUN-CLA’TION, x. Tho act of uttexing or pro- 
‘weurtcing ; expression. % 
oy. pe i oaethe articulate sourds, Ina pub- 
lic discourse, pel ere ane that the exunciation 
hould be clear and distinct.” 

‘bk 3, Declaration ; open proclamation § rere ue 

mn. . 0 

4, Tntelligenee ; information. Hale 
E-NUN'CIA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to enunciation ; 

declarativé. Aylife. 

E-NUN'CLA-TIVE-LY, adv. Deolaratively. 

E-NUN/‘CIA-TO-RY, a Containing utterance or 
sound, Wilsow’s Heb. Gram. 

EN-VAS/BAL, ».t [from tzssal] To reduce to vas. 
walage. 

2, ‘To make over to another as a slave. 
‘EN-VAS/SAL-ED, pp. Enslavod. 
EN-VAS/SAL-ING, ppr. Reducing to slavery. 
EN-VEV/OP, ov. t [Fr. envelopper; It. inviluppare, 

aoviluppare, to wrap ; viluppo, a bundle, intricacy. ] 

1. To cover by wrapping or folding ;*to inwrdp ; 
to Invest with a covering. Animal bodies are usually 
enveloped with skin; the merchant envelope goods 
with canvas; a letter is enveloped with paper. 

2 To surround entirely ; to cover on all sides; to 
hide, <A ship was enveloped in fog; the troops were 
envoloped In dust. 

3. To Ine; to cover on the Inside. 

Fila tron coat — enveloped with gold, Spenser. 

EN’ VEL-OPE, } (The French pronunciation, ang-vel- 

EN-VEL/OP, Spe’, is still common. Walker says 
it ought to be pronounced like the verb, and hence 
Enve.or would be the preferable orthography.) 2. 
Fr.] A wrapper; an Inclosing cover; an investing 
integument; as, the envelope of a letter, or of the 
Pb onrt. ‘ 

Q. In fortification, a mound of earth, raised to cover 
soine Weak part of the works, Brande. 

3. In botany, a floral envelope is one of the parts 
of fructification surrounding the stamens and pistils. 
‘The envelope are formed of one or more whorls of 
abnormally developed leaves. Lindley. 

4. In astronomy, the envelope of a comet (some- 
tinios called the coma) is a dense, nebulous covering, 
which frequently renders the odge of the zucleus or 
body indistinct. Olinsted. , 

EN-VEL/OP-ED, (en-vel/opt,) pp. Inwrapped ; cov- 
ered on all sides ; surrounded on all sides ; inclosed. 

EN-VEL/OP-ING, por. Inwrapping; folding around ; 
covering or surrounding on all sidea, as a case or in- 
tegument. 

N-VEL/OP-MENT, n. A wrapping; an inclosing 
or covering on all sides, 

@N-VEN/OM,.». t [from venom.] To poison; to 
taint or impregnate with venom, or any substance 
noxious to life ; never applied, in this sense, to persons, 
but to meat, drink, or weapons; a8, AN envenomed ar- 
row or shaft ; an envenomed potion. 

2. To taint with bitterness or malice; as, the en- 
venomed tongue of slander. 

3. To make odious, 

O, what a worl is this, when what is comely 
Envenome him that bears it 

4. To enrage ; to exasperate. Dryden. 
EN-VEN/OM-ED, pp. or a. Tainted or impregnated 

with venom or poison ; imbittered ; exasperated. 

EN-VEN/OM-ING, ppr. Tainting with venom ; pois- 
oning ; imbittering; enraging. 


More. 


Shak. 


EN-VER'MEIL, 0. t. [Fr. vermeil] 
To dye red, _ Milton. 
EN’VI-A-BLE, a [See Envy.] That may excite 


envy ; capable of awakening ardent desire of pos- 
session. ‘The situation of men in office is not always 
viable, 

'VI-A-BLY, adv. In an enviable manner. 
EN'VI-ED, pp. or a [See Envy, tho verb.] Sub- 
Byes to envy. 

‘VI-ER,n. One who envies another ; one who de- 
sires what another possesses, and hates him because 
his condition is better than his own, or wishes his 
downfall. 

EN/VI-OUS, a [Fr. envieuz, See Envr.] , 

L. Feeling or aiitaies | envy; reptining or feeling 
Uneasiness, at a view of the excellence, prosperity, 
or happmess of another ; pained by the desire of pos- 
sessing some superior good which another possesses, 
and usually disposed to deprive hin of that good, to 
lessen St, or to depreciate it, in common estimation. 


EN W 
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a 


EN-VY/PON, ». t. [Fr. enpironner, from environ, there- | EN-WRAP’, (en-rap’,) v & To envelop. [Seo In- 


about, ¢# and uiron, from virer, to turn, Sp, birar, 
Eng. to veer, Class Br.] 

J. To surround; to encompass; to encircle ; as, a 

- plain eavironed with mountalus, 

2, To involve; to onvelop; as, to environ with 
darkness, or with difficulties, 

3. To besiege ; ns, a ofty envlroned with troops 

4, To inclose ; to Invest. 

That soldier, that man of fron, =~ 
Whom ribs of horror all environ, Oleaveland. 

EN-VI/RON-ED, pp. Surrounded; encompassed ; 
besieged ; involved; invested. | 

EN-VI/RON-ING, ppr. Surrounding; encircling ; 
besieging; inclosing; Involving; investing. The 
appropriation of different parts of the globe to some 

rticular species of stone exvironing It. 

EN-VI’RON-MENT, 2. Act of surrounding ; state of 
belng environed. 

EN-VY’RONS or EN’VI-RONS, a. pl. The parts or 
places which surround another place, or lie in its 
neighborhood, on different sides ; as, the environs of 
a city or town. Chesterfield. 

EN’/VOY a. [Fr. enveyé, an envoy, from envoyer, to 
send. The corresponding [talian word is inviato, an 
envoy, \hat is, sent; and the verb inviare, to send. 
The Spanish is enviado; and the verb enviar, to send. 
Port. td. Hence, envoy is from the root of L. via, 
Eng. way, contracted from viag, vag, or wag; It. 
viaggiaré, to travel; Sp. viage, way, voyage. Ciass 
Bg. 

1. A person deputed by a prince or government, to 
negotiate a treaty, or transact other business, with a 
foreign prince or government. We usually apply the 
word to a public minister sent on a special occasion, 


or for one particular purpose ; hence, an envoy is dis- | 


tingulsled from an embassador or permanent resident 
at a foreign court, and is of inferior rank, But en- 
voys are ordinary and extraordinary, and the werd 
may sometimes be applied to resident ministers, 

2. A common messenger. [Vot in wse.]. 

ackm ore, 
3. Formerly, a postscript sent with compositions, 
to introduce or enforce them. [Fr. exvoi.] Warton. 
EN’VOY-SHIP, 2. The office of an envoy. Coventry. 
EN/VY,v.t. (Fr. eavier; Atm. avia; from L. invideo; 
in and video, w see against, that is, to look with en- 
taity. 

1, To feel uneasiness, mortification, or discontent, 
at the sight of superior excellence, reputation, or 
happiness enjoyed by another ; to repino at another’s 
prosperity ; to fret, or grieve one’s self at tho real or 
supposed su Dadiosteg of another, and to hate him on 
that account. 

Envy not thou the cpptoenr: — Prov, fi, 


Whoover envica another, confesses his superiarity, Rambler. 


2. To grudge; to withhold maliciously, Dryden. 
To envy at, used by authors formerly, ls now obso- 
lete. 
Who would enzy at the prosperity of the wicked ? Taylor. 
EN’VY, 2. Pain, uneasiness, mortification, or discon- 
tent excited by the sight of another’s superiority or 
sliccess, accompanied with some degree of hatred or 
malignity, and often or usually with a desire or an 
effort to depreciate the person, and with pleasure in 
seeing him depressed. £nvy springs from pride, am- 
bition, or love, mortified that another has obtained 
what one has a strong desire to possess, 
Envy and admiration are the Scylla and Charybdls of pe 
Afi human virtus, to Its latest breath, ae 
Finds envy never conquesecl, but by death, Pope. 
Emulation differs from envy, in not being accompa- 
nied with hatred, and a desire to depress @ more for- 
tunate person. 
Envy, to which the !gnoble mind’s a slave, 
Is emudation in the learned or bruve, Pope. 
It is followed by of or to. alney did this in envoy of 
Cesar, or in envy to his genius. The former seems to 
be preferable. . 
2, Rivalry ; competition. [Little used.] Dryden. 
3. Malice; malignity. * 
You turn the good we offer into envy, 
4 Public odium; ill repute ; invidioueness. 
To discharge the King Wf the envy of that opulon, Bacon. 


EN'VY-ING, ppr. Feeling uneasiness at the superior 
condition and happiness of another. 


Shak. 


Sometimes followed by against, but generally and| EN’ VY-ING, x. Mortification experienced at the sup- 


‘properly by at, before the person envied. 
Nolther be thou envious at tho wicked, — Prov. xxiv. 
It is followed by of before the thing. Be not envi- 
ous of the blessings or prosperity of others, 
2 Tinctured with envy ; as, an »mvious disposition. 


3. Kxcited or directed by envy ; a8, an exvious at- ' 


tack, 
EN’VI-OUS-LY, ado. With envy; with malignity 
excited by the excellence or prosperity of another. 
How enviously the ladlos loak 


W rea -cy surprise me at my book f Bulft. 


posed prosperity and happiness of another. 
2. [l-will at others on account of some supposed 
superiority. Gal. v. 21. 


EN-WAL/LOW-ED, (-wol/l3do,) a, [from wallow.] £/PHA, 


Being wallowed or wallowing. Spenser. 
EN-WHEEJ/, 0. t [from wheol.] To oncirclo. Shak, 
EN-WID’EN, »v. t [from wide.] To mako wider. [Wot 


used. 
EN-WOMP/, (en-woom’,) v. t, [from womd.] To make 
pregnant, | Not used. - Spenser, 
2. To bury ; to hide as in a gulfapit, or cavern. 


Donne, 


BN‘ VI-DUS-NESS, x, The quality or state of being | EN-WOMB’ED, (-woomd’,) pp. Imprognated ; buried 


envious, 
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Jn a deep gulf or cavern. 


/ 
\ 


wrar.] 
EN-WRAP/MENT, », A covering} 8 wrapping or 


wrapper. 
EN-WREATH’ED, See InwapaTHR, 
E/O-CENE, a [Gr. sws, aurora, and xacvog, Tecent.] 

In sellogy, a term applied to the earlier tertltiry de- 

its, an which are a fow organic remains of exict 
ng*pecies of animals Hence the term covers, which 
denvtes the dawn of the oxisting state of things. 
Dana. Lyell, Mantel 
E-O’LI-AN, } a. Portaining to Holla or Holls, in Asia 
E-OL’I€, Minor, inhabited by Greeks, 

The Eel dialoct of tho Greek language was the 
dialect used by tho inhabitants of that country, 

Eolian lyre, or harp, is 0 simple stringed instrument 
that sounds by the iimpulee of alr, so called from 
JZ£olus, the deity of the winds. 

E-O/LI-AN AT-TACH’MENT, #. A contrivance at- 
tached to a pinno-forte, by which a stream of air can 
be thrown upon the chords, which greatly increases 
tho volume of epund. 

E-OL/1-PILE, n. [olus, the deity of the winds, and 
pila, a ball.) 

A hollow ball of metal, with a pipe or slender neck 
having a very small orifice, used In hydraulic experi« 
ments. The ball, being filled with water, is heated, 
till the vapor jssues from the orifice with great vi- 
olence and nolse, exhibiting the elastic power ai 

pty 


steam. ay 
B/ON, x. [Gr. atwy, age, duration.) 
In the Platonic philosophy, a virtue, attribute, or per- 


fection, existing from eternity. The Platontuts rep- 
resented the Deity as an assemblage of eons. The 
Gnostics considered cons us certain sitbstantial powers 
or divine natures emanating from the Supreme Delty, 
and performing various parts in the operations of the 
universe. Enoye, Enfield. 

EP, EP/I, (Gr. ert,] in composition, usually signifies 
On. 

E/PACT, 2. [Gr. erax7og, adscititions, from eraya, to 
adduce or bring ; «7: and @)w, to drive.] 

In chronology, a term denoting the moon’s nge at 
the end of the year, or the number of days by which 
the last new moon has preceded the beginning of the 
year. Brande, 

EP-AN-A-DIP-LO/SIS, 2. [Gr.] Repetition ; a figure 
in rhetoric when a sentence ends with the same word 
with which it begins., 

EP-AN-A-LEP’SIS, n, [Gr.] Resumption; a Te 
of rhetoric by which the same word is repeated in 
resuming the subject, as after a Jong parenthvsls, &o 

Buchanan, 

EP-AN’O-DOS, 2. [Gr.] Return or inversion ; 2 rhe 
torical figure, when a sontence or member }s Inverted 
or repeated backward ; as, “* Woe to them who call 

ood evil and evil good.” 

-AN-OR-THO/SIS, n. [Gr.] Correction; a figure 
of rhetoric in which a speaker recalls what he has 
sald, for the sake of making St stronger. 

oe €H, x. [Gr. erapxoss exe and apxn, domin- 

n. 

The governor or préfect of 2 province. Ash, 

EP/AREH-Y, ». [Gr. erapxsa, a provinces; exe and 
apxn, government. ] 

A provinge, prefecture, or territory, under tho ju. 


risdiction of an we or governor. Tooke 
EP-2U0LE’, nn, [Fr.] The shoulder of a bastion. 
Brande. 


EP-AULE/MENT, ». [from Fr. epaule, a shoulder, 
n fortification, a eido-work, or work to covor side 
wise, mado of gablons, fascines, or bags of earth. IV 
sometimes denotes a eomi-bestion and 4 square oril- 
Jon, or mass of carth faced and Nned with a wall, def 
cigned to cover the cannon of the casymate. Harrts. 
EP’ AU-LET, 2. [Fr epaulette, from epaule, the shouk 
der; It. opaila, Sp. espalda.]} 

A chouldor-piece ; an ornamental badge worn or 
the shoulder by inilitary men. Officers, miltary and 
naval, woar epaulets on one shoulder or on both, ao- 
cording to thelr renk, 

EP E-NET‘IE, a, [Gr. cratpyrixes.] 
Laudatory ; bestowing pralee, Phillipe, 
E-PEN/THE-SIS, 2, [Gr. exevOsors3 ext, sv, and ri 
Onne, to put.] 

The innertion of a letter or syllable in the middle 
of a word, as alituum for alitum, Enoyec. 
EP-EN-THET'I€, a. Inserted in the middle of a word. 

M. Stuart, 
E-PERGWNE/, (4-pirn’,) 2. [Fr.] An ornamental stand 
for a large dixh in the centre of a table, Smart, 
EP-EX-E-GET'I€-AL, a, Explanatory of that which 
immediately precedes. Gibbs. 
o/f4,) 2, [Heb. MDN, or NbN, properly, a 
baking) 

A Hebrow moasure, equal, according to Josephus, 
to the Attic medimnus, or about one and a half (more 
exactly, one and four nilnths) bushels English, 

Robinson’s Gesenius. 
E-PHEM/E-RA, (0-fem/e-ra,)  [L., frora Gr. epnus- 
por, Aen 3 ere and hyepa, a day. 

1. A fever of oae day’s continuance only. 

2 The day-fly, or May-fly, a genus of Insects 

strictly, a fly that lives ape day only ; but the wor 
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is applied also to insects that are very short-lived, 
whether they live several days or an hour only, 
There are several species. 


E-PHEM’F-RAL, )a. Diurnal; beginning and end- 
E-PHEM’/E-RIE€. : ing in a day ; continuing or ex- 
E-PHEM’E-ROUS,) isting one day only. 


2. Short-lived ; existing or continuing for a short 
time only. | 
(Ernemzrar is generally used, Eruzurnovs is 
not analogically formed. 
€-PHEM/E-RIS, n.; pl. 
pis.] 


PHEMBRIDES. [Gr. sonps- 


diary. 

2. In astronomy, an account of the daily state or 
positions of the planets or heavenly orbs; a table, or 
collection of tables, exhibiting the places of the planets 
every day at noon. From these tables are calculated 
eclipses, conjunctions, and other aspects of the plan- 

+ ets. Brande. 
£-PHEM’E-RIST, 2. One who studies the daily mo- 
tions and positions of the planets ; an astrologer. 


Howell. 
E-PHEM/E-RON, n. The being of a day. . 
E-PHEM/E-RON-WORM, n. [See Ernemena.] A 
worm: that lives one day only. Derham, 
E-PHE/SIAN, (e-fe/zhan,) a. Pertaining to Ephesus, 
In Asia Minor.. As @ rows, a native of Ephesus, 
Hence, one of dissolute life. Shak, 
EPH-I-AL/TES, 2. [Gr.] Tho nightmare, 
EPH’OD, (ef’od,) n.* [Heb. DX, from 1px, to bind.] 

In| Jewish carat @ part of the esacerdotal habit, 
being a kind of girdle, which was brought from be- 
hind the neck qver the two shoulders, and hanging 
down before, was put across the stomach, then car- 
fied round the waist, and used as a girdle to the tu- 
nic. ‘There were two wrta; une of plain linen, the 
other embroidered forthe high priest. On the part 
in front were two precious stones, om which were 
engraven ghe names of the twelve tribes of Israel. 
Before the breast was a square piece or breaxtplate. 

Encyc, Calmet. 
EPH/OR, x.; pl. Eronrs or Ernorr. [Gr.ed¢opos, from 
spopaw, to invpect.] 

In ancient Sparta, a magistrate chosen by the peo- 
ple. The ephors were five, and they were intended 
as a check on the regal power, or, according to sume 
writers, on the senate, Encyc. Mitford, 

EPH’OR-AL-TY, (cf/or-al-te,) 2. The office, or term 
of office, of an ephor. Mitford. 
EPI€, a. [L. epicus, Gr. srixos, from eros, a song, or 

era, cit), to speak.) 

Narrative ; containing narration ; rehearsing. An 
epic poem, otherwise called heroic, ls a poem which 
narrates a stary, real or fictitious, or both, .represent- 
ing, in an elevated style, some signal action or series 
of actions and events, usually the achievements of 
some distinguished hero, and intended to form+the 
morals, and affect the mind with the love of virtue. 
‘The matter of the poem includes the action of the fa- 
Ble, the incidents, episodes, characters, morals, and 
machinery. The furm includes the manner of nar- 
ration, the discourses introduced, descriptions, senti- 
ments, style, versification, figures, and other orna- 
ments. The end is to improve the morals, and Inspire 
a love of virtue, bravery, and illustrious actions, 

EPI€,n. Anepic poem. [See Eric.] [Encyc. 

EP/1I-CARP,n. [Gr. ext and xaprs.] 

, In botany, the ou-er coating of the erccarp.] 

EP’I-CEDE, n, [G. ercendros.] [ Lindley. 

' A funeral song r discourse, 

EP-I-C£’DI-AL, a, Epicedian; elegtac, 

EP-I C£/DI-AN, a, Elegiac; mournful. 

EP-I-C£/DI-UM, ». An elegy. 

EP/L-CENE,a@ or mn. [Gr. stixotvoss ere and xotvos, 
common.] 

Common to both sexes; a term applied to such 
nouns as have but one form of gender, elther the 
mesculine or feminine, to Indicate animals of both 
sexes; as, § ng, bos, for the ox and cow. 

£P-I-CE-RAS/TIC, @ [from the Groek.] Lenlent ; 


assuaging. / 
EP-I€-TE/TIAN, (ep-ik-ta’shan,) a Pertaining to 

Epictetus, a Stoic philosopher in the time of the Ro- 

man emperor Domitian, . Arbuthnot. 
EP’I-CURE, 2 ([L. opicurus, a voluptuary, from Epi- 


curus. 
Properly, a follower of Epicurus ; a man devoted 
to sensual enjoyments; hence, one who indulges in 
tho luxuries of the table. 
[The word ie now used only or'chiefly in the latter 


senso. 
EP-I-CO’/RE-AN 
EP-I-€U-RE AN, | & [Le epuurens.] 
1. Portalning to Epicurus, an ancient Gresk phi- 
losopher ; as, the Epicurean philosophy or tenets, 
Reid 


2, Luxurious ; given to luxury ; contributing to tho 
luxuries of the table, 
EP-I-O0’/RE-AN,} 2. A follower of Ep'curss, - 
EP-I-€U-RE’/AN, Encyc. Shaftesbury. 
2, One given to the luxuries of the table, 
EP-I €~’/RE-AN-ISM, ». Attachment tothe doctrines 
of Epicune. Harris, 


1, A Journal or account of daily transactions; a 
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EP’T-€U-RIZM, », Luxury; sensual erjoyments; 
fudulgences in gross pleasure ; voluptuousness, Shak, 

2. The dortrines of Epicurus, Wartua.. Bailey. 

EP’I-€U-RIZE, v. i. To feed or indulge like an epi- 
cure; tu riot; to feast. Fuller. 

2. To profess the doctrines of Epicurus. Cudwortk. 

EPI-CY-€LE, n. [Gr. exc and xvxds, a circle.) 

In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, a little circle, 
whose center inoves round tn the circumference of a 
oe Circle ; or a sinall circle, whose center, being 

xed in the deferent of a planet, is carried along with 
the deferent; and yet, by its own peculiar motlon, 
carrios the body of the planot fastened to it round ita 
proper center. Ed, Encyc. 

EP-[-CY/ELOID, 2, [Gr sxixvxdAosidns 5 ext, KvKAOS, 
and ccdo., form.] 

In geometry, a curve generated by any point in the 
plane of a movable circle, which rolls on the inside 
or outside of the circumferenco of a fixed circle. 

Ed. Encye. 

EP-I-CY-€LOID/AL, a. Pertaining to the epicycloid, 
or having its properties, Encye. 

EP.LDEMTIEAL, | a, [Gr. exe and dngos, people.] 

1, Common to many people. An epidemic disease 
Js one which, independent of local cause, selzes a 
great number of people at the same time, or In the 
sane season. hus we speak of epidemic fover; 

idemio catarrh. It Js used in distinction from en- 

mic. 

2. Generally provailing ; affecting great numbers ; 
as, epidemic rage ; an epidemic evil. 

EP-I-DEM’/I€, n. A disease generally prevalent, but 
not dependent upon any local murbific cause, and nut 
confined to any season, climate, region, or country, 
The influenza of October and November, 1789, that 
of March and April, 1790, that of the winter 1824-5, 
and that of 1825-6, were very severe epidemics. Tully. 

EP-[-DEM/I€-AL-LY, ad. [nan epidemical manner. 

EP/I-DEM-Y, ». A prevailing, common, or general 
disease, not dependent on local causes, Dunglison, 

EP-I-DER WI€ a. Pertaining to or like the epi- 

EP-LDERM’LBAL, | dermis; covering the skin or 
bark. 


Tho epidermic texture, Kirvan. 


EP-I-DERMIS, 2. [Gr. extdepurss ext and depya, 
skin. 

Ti cuticle or scarf-skin of the body ; a thin mem- 
brane covering either tho skin of animals, or the bark 
of plants. Encyc. Martyn. 

EP-LDIET‘IE, a. [Gr. excdeexrinns.] That explains. 
exhibits, or lays open ; applied by the Greeks toa kin 
of oratory, called by the Latins demonstrative. 

Brougham. 

EP/I-DOTE,n. [from Gr. erdtdwpes so named from 
the enlargement of tho base of the primary, in sume 
of the secondary. forins.] 

A mineral of a green or gray color, vitreous luster, 
and partial transparency. The primary form of the 
crystals is a right rhomboidal prisin. It consists of 
silica, alumina, lime, and oxyd of iron, or manganese. 
Zoisite is a variety of epidote. Dana, 

EP-I-DOT'I€, a, Ponaluing to epidote, or containing 
it. Hitchcock. 

EP-I-GAYTRIE€, a, [Gr. src and yasno, belly.] 

Pertaining to the upper and anterior part of the ab- 
domen ; as, the epigastric region ; the epigastric arte- 
ries and veins, Quincy 

vo 

re See Pzricrr. 

meh pe a, [Gr. sv, upon, and ytyopar, to begin 
to be. 

In geology, formed or originating on the surface of 
the earth ; opposed to hypogone ; as, epigene rocks, 

Dana, 

The word was formerly used in crystallography, to 
denote forms of crystals not natural to the substances 
in which they are found. 

EP-I-GE/OUS, a [Gr.¢rt, upon, and yn, Seba In 
botany, growing close upon the earth. Lindley. 

EP-I-GLOT’TI€, a, Belonging to the epiglottis. 

EP-1-GLOT’/TIS, x. [Gr exrtyAwrris; ere and 
ppAwrra, the srmue} 

In anatomy, one of the cartilages of the larynx, 
whose use to protect the glottis, when food or 
drink is passing Into the stomach, to prevent it from 
entering the larynx and obstructing the breath. 

Quincy. 

EP'I-GRAM,n. [Gr. crtypapyya, inscription ; ex and 
ypappa,e@ writing.) 

A short aes treating only of one thing, and 
ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural 
thought. Conciseness and point form the beauty of 
epigramss— 

pigrams were originally inscriptions on tombs, 
statues, temples, triumphal arches, &c, Encye. 

EP-I-GRAM-MAT’I€, Writing epigrams; 


a, 
EP-LGRAM MATICAL, | dealing in epigrams;| EF PIPH/Y-TAL, a, [Gr. ec and gvroy, @ plant] 


as, an epigrammatic poet. 
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‘ ammatlst, 
EP/I-GRAPH, (ep’e-graph,) mn. [Gr. extypagnys ere 
and ypadw, to write.) 

1, Among antiguaries, an inscription on a building 
pointing out the tune of its erection, the builders, its 
uses, &c, Encye. 

2. In literature, a citation from some author, or a 
sentence framed for the purpose, placed et the com- 
mencement of a work, or at its separata divisions; a 


mettd. Brande, 

E-PIG/Y-NOUS, a. [Gr. ert and yvyn.] 

In botany, a term used when the stamens are united 
both with the surface of the calyx and of the ovary. 

ahi Lindley. 

“I-L ro x [Gr. exchnyca, from exthapSarw, to 
seize. 

The falling sickness, so called because the patient 
falls suddenly to the ground ; a disease characterized 
by genera! miscular agitation, occasioned by clonic 
spasms, without sensation or consciousness, and 
commonly recurring at Intervals, Goed. 

EP-I-LEP/TI€, a. Pertaining to the falling sickness; 
affected with epilepsy ; consisting of epilepsy. 

EP-I-LEP’TI€, n. One affected with epilepsy. 

E-PIL/O-GI@M, vn. [Gr, ertAovtcpos.] 

Computation ; enumeration, Gregory. 

EP-I-LO-GIS’TIC, ¢. Pertaining to epilogue ; of the 
nature of an eptlogue, 

EP’I-LOGUE, (ep’i-log,) n, [L. epilogue, from Gr. 
sttAsyos, conclusion ; ercAsyw, toconclude ; ex: and 
ore to speak.] 

. In oratory, a conclusion; the closing part of a 
discourse, in which the priucipal matters are recapitu- 
lated, Encye. 

2. In the drama, a speech or short poem addressed 
to the spectaturw by one of the actors, after the con- 
clusion of the play. 

la 

EP LLLO-GIZE, ; i v.% To pronounce an epilogue. 

EP’I-LO-GUIZE, v.t. To add to, inthe manner of an 
epilogue. 

EP-J-NI/'CiON, (ep-e-nish’un,) n, [Gr. excycecov 3 ere 
and vixam, to conquer. 

Asong of triumph. [Wot in use.] Warton. 

EP-I-NY€/TIS, n. [Gr. ex: and vv, vveros, night] 

An angry pustule, appearing in the night. 

EP-I-PE-DOM/E-TRY, n. [Gr. ert, rovs, and perpov.] 

The mensuration of figures standing on the same 
base. [Not used.] Knowles. 

E-PIPH’A-NY, (e-pif’a-ne,) m. [Gr. extdaverca, ap- 
pearance ; eresiyvw, to appear; exc and datvorn 

A church festival celebrated on the sixth day of 
January, the twelfth day after Christmas, in com- 
mersoration of the appearance of our Savior tu the 
magians or philosophers of the East, who came to 
adore him with presents; or, as others maintain, to 
commemorate the appearance of the star to tho 
magians, or the manifestation of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles. Jerome and Chrysostom take the epiphany to 
be the day of our Savior’s baptism, when a voice 
from heaven declared, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” The Greek fathers use 
the word for the appearance of hrist in the world, 
the sense in which Paul uses tfie «ord, 2 Tim. i. 10. 

Encye. 

EP-I-PHO-NE/MA, n. [Gi. exegwrnpa, exclamation ; 
exe and guvew.] 

In oratory, an exclamatory sentence or striking re- 
flection ; as, admirable clemency! How incchstant 
is the favor of princes! Rich, Dict. 

E-PIPH/O-BA, (e-pif/o-rd,) n. [Gr. exe and ¢epu, to 
bear. 

1. The watery eye; a disense In which the tears, 
from increased secretion, or some diseaso of the 
lachrymal passage, accumulate in front of the c_+* 
and trickle over the cheek. Cyc, Parr. 

2. In rhetoric, the emphatic repetition of a word or 
phrase, at the end of several sentences or stanzas. 

EP-I-PHYL-LO-SPERM’ OUR, a.* [Gr ext, pvAdo», & 
leaf, and orepya, seed.]} 

In botany, bearing thelr seeds on the back of the 
leaves, as ferns. Harris. 
E-PIPH/YL-LOUS, (o-pif/iltus,) o [Gr. om: and 

$d dov.] 

In botany, inserted upon the leaf, 

E-PIPH/Y-SIS, n. (Grercpvotstercand gum, to grow.] 

Accretion ; the natural growing of one bone to an- 
other by simple contiguity, without a proper articula- 
tion. eest arcs nee 

The spongy extremity of a bone; any portion of a 
bone anwine to another, but originally separated 
from it by a cartilage. Coze. 

Epiphyses are appcndlxes of the long bones, for the 
purpose of articulation, formed from a distinct center 
of ossification, and In the young subject connected 
with the larger bones by an intervening cartilage, 
which In the adult is obliterated. arr. 


Pertaining to an epiphyte. 


Suitable to epigrams; belonging fo epigrams ;| EP/I-PHYTE, n.* [Gr. exc and pvrow] 


like an epigram; concise; pointed; poignant; as, 
epigrammatic style dr wit, : : 


A plant which grows on other plants, but does net 
petrato their substance, nor absorb their juices, 


EP-I-GRAM/MA-TIST, n. One who composes epr! EP-I-PHYT/I€,a, Having the nature of an epiphyte, 
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EP-I-PLEX/IS, x. [Gr.] In rhetoric, a figure by which 
A person aeeks to convince and move by a kind of 

entle upbralding. Buchanan, 

£-PiP/LO-CK, x, [Gr.srerdoxn, implication ; exc and 
BAsen, to ce 

A figure of rhetoric, by which one aggravation, or 
striking circumstance, is added in due gradation to 
another; as, “ He not only sparod his enemios, but 
continued them in employment ; not only continued 
them. but advanced them.” Johnson, 

R£-PiP/LO-CELE, 2. [Gr. sxexdoxndng excxdvoy, the 
caul, and xq\r,a tumor.] 

A hernia whosv contents are epiplotn. 

EP-I-PLO/IE€, a. [ee ezimdooy, the caul.] 

Pertaining to the caul or omentuin. 

E-PIP/LO-ON, x. [Gr. srexAvov 3 ere and TAs.) 

Tho caul or omentum. 

E-PIS‘€O-PA-CY, n. [L. episcopatus; Sp. obispado; 
Port. dispado ; It. eptscopato ; tron the Gr. erickytew, 
to Inspect ; ext and oxaréy, to sve. See Bisnor.] 

1, Luerally, oversight, watch, or careful Inspec- 
tion, James. Hence, 

9, Government of the church by bishops or prel- 
ates; that form oi ecclesiastical government, in 
which diocesan bishops are established, as distinct 
froin and superior to priests or prusbyters. Encyc. 

E-PIS’€O-PAL, a, Belonging to or vested in bishops 
or prelates; as, episcopal jurisdiction; episcopal au- 
thorny. 

2. Governed by bishops ; a8, the episcopal church. 

E-PIS-€O-PA/LI-AN, a. Pertuining to bishops or gov- 
ernment by bishoyes 3 epixcopal. 

E-P[s-€0-PA‘LI-AN, 2. One who belongs to an epls- 
copal church, or adheres to the episcopal form of 
church government andgdlscipline. 

E-PIS-€0-PA/LI-AN-ISM, x. The system of episco- 
pal religion, or goverumient of the churcli by bishops. 

Bacon. 

E-PIS’€O-PAL-LY, ad». By episcopal authority ; in 
an epixcopal manner. 

E-PIS‘€O-PATE, 2. A bishopric; the office and dig- 
nity of a bishop. 

2. The order of bishops. 

E-PIS’/CO-PATE, v.i. To act as a bishop ; to fill the 
office of a prelate. Harris. Milner. 

E-PIS’€0-PI-CIDE, 2. [I. episcopus and eado.)} 

The killing of a bishop. 

E-PIS/€O-PY, n. Survey ; superintendence ; search. 

Miiton. 

EP’/I-SODE, x. [from the Gr.] In poetry, a separate 
incident, story, or action, introduced for the purpose 
of giving a greater variety to the events related in 
the poem; an incidental narrative, or digression, 
separable from the main subject, but naturally arising 
from it. Johnson. Encyc. 

EP-[-SOD’T€, a, Pertaining to an episode ; 

EP-I-SOD/I[€-AL, contained in an episode or di- 
gression. ‘ Dryden, 

EP-I-SOD’I€-AL-LY, ado. By way of episode, Scott. 

Ep-[-SPAS’TIE€, a. [Gr ériomacrina, from extoraw, 
to Brews) 

In medicine, drawing ; attracting the humors to the 
skin: exciting action in the skin ; blistering, 

EP-I-SPAS/TI6, n. A topical remedy, applied to the 
external part of theabody, for the purpuse of produ- 
cing inflammation and vesication. Encyc. Coxe. 

EP/I-SPERM,n. [Gr. exc and orepya.] 

The outer integument of a seed. 

EP-I-STIL‘BITE, x <A mineral, white and translu- 
cent. The primary form of the crystal is a right 
rhombic prism. 186 

£-PIS/TLE, (e-pis/l,) 2. Le eprstola; Gr. extarodn, 
from exiorsAAw, to send to; sx and ereddw, to 
send ; G, stellen, to set.] 

A writing, directed or sent, communicating intelll- 
ape to a distant person; a letter; a letter missive. 

t is rarely used in familiar conversation or writings, 
but chiefly in solemn or formal transactions. It is 
used particularly in speaking of the letters of the 
apostles, as the 2pisiles of Paul; and of other letters 
written by the ancients, as the epistles of Pliny, or of 
Cicero. , 

&.PIS/TLER, n. <A writer of epistles. [Little used.] 

2. Formcrly, one who attended the communion ta- 
ble and read the epistles. ; 

t-P{S’/TO-LA-RY,a. Pertaining to epistles or letters ; 
suitable to letters and correspondence ; familiar ; as, 
an epistolary style, 

9. Contained in letters ; carried on by letters; as, 
an epistolary correspondence. . 

EP-IS-TOL'I€, a. Pertaining to letters or epis- 

EP IS TOLICAL, § tles, 

2. Designating the method of representing ideas 
by letters and words, Warburton 

€-PIS’/TO-LIZE, v. i. To write epistles or Isat. 

‘owe 

E-PIS/TO-LIZ-ER, 2. A writer of epistles. Howell. 

E-PIS-TO-LO-GRAPH'T€, a, Pertaining to the writ- 
ing of letters. ‘ 

E-PJS-TO-LOG/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. extorodn, @ letter, 
and ) pada, to write.] 

The art or practice of writing letters. Enoye. 

E-PIS’/TRO-PHE, 2, [Gr. ercorpopn; ext and orpogn, 
a return, 
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A figure in rhetoric, in which several successive 

sentences end with the same word or affirmation. 
Bailcy. Ash. 
EP/I-STYLE, ». [Gr. ert and orvios, a column.] 

In ancient architecture, a term used by the Greeks 
for what is now called the architrave, a massive 
piece of stone or wood laid immediately on the 
abacus of the capital of a column or pillar. Guwilt. 

EP‘I-TAPH, (ep/e-taf,) n. [Gr. ert and ragos, a sep- 
ulcher. P 

1. aL inscription om a monument, in honor or 
memory of the dead. : 

The epitaphs of the present duy are crammed with fuleome 

conplinients nover inerited. Encyc. 

Can you look forwart to the honor of a decorated cuilin, a 

splendid funeral, a toworing monument — it may be a lying 
eplaph ? W. B. Sprague. 

2. A eulogy, in prose or verse, c6mposed without 
any intent to be engraven on a monument, as that on 
Alexander ; “ Sufficit huic tumulus, cui non suffice- 


ret orbis.” Encye. 
EP-I-TA’PHI-AN,) a. Pertaining to an epitaph. 
EP-I-TAPH/IE, y Milton. 
E-P{(T/A-SIS, n. [Gr.] In the ancient drama, that 


part which embraces the main action of a play, and 
leads on to the catastrophe ; opposed to protasis. [See 
Protasis.] Buchanan, 
The term has also been sometimes applied to that 
art of an oration which appeals to the passions, 
EP-I-THA-LA/ML-UM, } a. (Gr. em:Saraproy; ercand 
EP-I-TI{AL/A-MY, Yadrapos, a pea ek 

A nuptial song or poem, in praise of the bride an 
bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity. 

Yhe forty-fith psalm is an epitialamium to Christ nnd the 

church, urnet, 
EP’I-THEM, 2. 
place.] 

In pharmacy, a kind of fomentation or poultice, to 
be applied externally to strengthen the part. Encye. 

Any external application, or topical medicine. 
The term has been restricted to liquids in which 
cloths are dipped, to be applied to a part. 

: Parr. Turner. 
EP’I-THET, a,t [Gr. excSnrov, a name added, from 
exc and rignut, to plave.] 

An adjective expressing some real quality of the 
thing to which it is applied, or an attributive ex- 
pressing some quality ascribed to it ; as, a verdant 
lawn; a brilliant appearance; a just man; an accu- 
rate description. 

It is sometimes used for title, name, phrase, or ex- 
pression ; but improperly. 

EP’I-THET, v. t To entitle; to describe by epithets. 
Wotton, 
EP-I-THET'I€, a, Pertaining to an epithet or epi- 
thets ; containing or consisting of epithets. 

2, Abounding with epithets. A style or composi- 

at a 4 ee A Aes ign 
EP-I-THU-MET‘I€ 
EPLTHUMETICAL, | a [Gr. exSvpnrixos.] 
Inclined to lust ; pertaining to the animal passion. 
Brown. 
E-PIT/O-ME, n.t [Gr. exeropn, from em and repvw, to 
cut, roun, a cutting, a section.] 

An abridgment; a brief summary or abstract of 
any book or writing ; a compendium containing the 
substance or principal matters of a book. 


Epliomes are helpful to the memory. 


E-PIT/O-MIST, n. An epitomizer. 

E-PIT/O-MIZE, v t To shorten or abridge, as a 
writing or discourse ; to abstract, in a summary, the 
principal matters of a book ; to contract into a nar- 
til os compass. Xiphilin epitomized Dion’s Roman 

istory. 
2. To diminish ; to curtail. [Less proper.] 

E-PIT’O-MIZ-ED, pp. or a. Abridged; shortened ; 
contracted into a smaller compass, as a book or 


writing. 
E-PIT/O-MIZ-ER, x One who abridges; a writer 
of an epitome. E 
E-PIT’/O-MIZ-ING, ppr. Abridging; shortening ; 
making a summary. 
ee n. ([Gr. exmtrptros; emt and rpcros, 
_ third. 

In prosody, a foot consisting of three long sylla- 
bles and one short.one; as, salitantés, concitati, 
Incantaré, 

E-PI'l/RO-PE, n. [Gr. extrporn, from srirpetw, to 
permit. ] 

In rhetoric, Concession ; a figure by which one 
thing is granted, with a view to obtain an advan- 
tage ; as, I adinit all this may be true, but what is 
this to the purpose? I concede the fact, but it over- 
throws your own argument. Encyc. 

EP-I-ZEOUX/IS, 2. [Gr.] <A figure in rhetoric in 
which a word is repeated with vehemence ; as, you, 
you, Antony, pushed Cesar upon the civil war. 

my et / 

EPLZO’A, 2 ob [Gr. exc and Gwor.] 

Terms applied to a class of animals, usually ver- 
miform, which live parasitically on other animals ; 
opposed to the entozoa. ; na. 

EP-I-Z0-OT'’I€, a. [Gr. emt and fwov, animal.]} 


(Gr. emSnza; exe and rednut, to 


Wotton, 


EQU 


1. Pertaining to the animals called ep:zoans, 

2. In geology, an epithet formerly given to such 
mountains a3 contain fossil remains. 

Epizootic mountains are of secondary formation, - Kirwan, 

3. A term applied to disenses prevalent among an- 
imals, corresponding to epidemic among men. 

Buchanan, 

EP-I-Z0'/0-TY, 2. [Supra.] A murrain or pestilence 
among irrational animals. Ed, Encye, 

E PLURI-BUS U'NUM, [L.] One composed of 
many ; the motto’ of the United States, consisting of 
many States confederated, 

EP/O€H n. [L. epocha; Gr. exoxn, retention, de- 

EP/0-€HA, lay, stop, from exexw, to inhibit; exe 
and exw, to hold.] 

1. In chronology, a fixed point of time, from which 
succeeding years are numbered: a point from which 
computation of years begins. The exodas of the 
Israclites from Egypt, and the Bubylonish captivityy 
are remarkable epocks in thoir history. 

2. Any fixed time or period ; the period when any 
thing begins or 1s remarkably prevalent; as, the 
epoch of falsehood ; the epoch of woe. Donne. Prior. 

The fiteenth century was tho unhappy epock military est 

Tshinents tn ane of peace, id Ag pr he 

EP/ODE, 2. [Gr. exwdn; ert and wen, ode. 

In lyric poctry, the third or last part of the ode; 
that which tollaws the strophe and antistrophe ; the 
ancient ode being divided mto strophe, antistrophe. 
and epode. The word is now used as the name of 
any little verse or verses, that follow one or more 
great ones, Thus a pentameter after a hexameter ie 
an epode. Encyc. 

EP-OD/I€, a, Pertaining to, or resembling, an epode, 

EP-G-PEE/, » [Gr. émos, & song, ana Titew, to 
make. ] 

An epic poem, ore properly, the history, action, 
or fuble, which makes the subject of an epic poem. 

EP/OS, n. [Gt. eros.] [Encyc. 

An epic poem, or its fable or subject. 

EP’/SOM-SALT ; the sulphate of magnesia, an anti- 
phlogistic cathartic, producing watery discharges, 

E-PROU-VETTE’, (a-proo-vet’,) n, [Fr.] In guanery, 
a machine for proving the strength of gunpowder. 

EP/UJ-LA-RY, a. [L. epularis, from epulum, a feast.] 

Pertaining to a feast or banque Bailey. 

EP-U-LA'TION, n. [. epulatio, from epulor, to feast,} 

A feasting or feast. Brown 

EP’/U-LGSE, a. [L. epulum.] 2 rd 

Feasting to excess. 

EP-U-LOS’I-TY, ». A feasting to excess, 

EP-Y-LOT‘I€, a, [Gr. eroxAwrixa, from exovdow, to 
heal, to cicatrize ; exc and ovAy, @ cicatrix, ovdw, to 
be sound, ovA1¢, whole.] 

Healing cicatrizing, 

EP-U-LOT’I€, 2». A medicament or application 
which tends to dry, cicatrize, and heal wounds of 
ulcers, to repress fungous flesh, and dispose the parts 
to recover soundness, Coxe. Quincy. 

EP-U-RA'TION, n. A purifying. 

E-QUA BIL/I-TY, x. [See Equanzz.] Equality in 
motion ; continued equality, at all times, in velocity 
or movement ; uniformity ; as, the equadiity of the 
motion of a heavenly body, or of the blood in the 
arteries and veins. 

2. Continued equality ; evenness or uniformity ; 
as, the equability of the temperature of the air; the 

equability of the mind. 

B/QUA-BLE, a fis abilis, from eguus, equal, 
even, @quo, to equal, tn level. 

1, Equal and uniform at all times, as motion. An 
equable notion continues the same in degree of ve- 
locity, neither accelerated nor retarded. 

2. Even; smooth; having a uniform surface oF 
forin ; as, an equadle globe or plain. Bentley. 

E/QUA-BLE-NESS, x. State of being equable. 

E/QUA-BLY, adv. With an equal or uniform mo- 
tion ; with continued uniformity ; evenly; ns, bod. 
ies moving equably in concentric circles. CAeyne. 

E/QUAL, a. [L. equalis, from e@gquus, equal, even, 
@quo, to equal, perhaps Gr. erxos, similar ; Fr, egal 
Sp. igual ; Port. td. ; It eguale,] 

1, Having the same magnitude or dimensions; 
being of the same bulk or extent; as, an equal quan- 
tity of lund; a house of equal size; two persons of 
equal hwk ; an equal line or angle, 

2, Having the same value; as, two commodities 
of cqual price or worth. 

3. Having the same qualities or condition ; as, two 
men of equal rank or excellence ; tio bodies of equal 
bardness or softness, 

4. Having the same degree ; as, two motions of 
equal velocity. 

5. Even; uniform; not variable; as, an eual 
temper or mind. 

Ye say, The way of the Lord fs not equal, — Eack, xvi. 

6. Being in just proportion ; as, my commendation 
is not equal to his merit. 

7. Impartial ; neutral; not biased. 


_ Equal and unconcerned, I look on all. 


—> 


Dryden. 


& Indifferent; of the same intent or concerm 
He may receive thei or not, it is equal to me. 
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9, Just; equitable; giving the same or similar 
rights or advantages. The terns and conditions of 
the contract are equal, 

10. Keing on the same terms; enjoying the same 
or similar benefits 

'Thoy made the married, orphans, widows, yea and the nged 

‘alec, eguad in spoils with themselves. Maccabees. 

ll. Adequate; having competent power, ability, 
or means. ‘The shi» is not equal to her antagonist. 
‘The army was not cgual to the contest. We are not 
equal to the undertaking. 

&/QUAL, x. One not inferior or superior to another ; 
having the same or a similar age, rank, station, 
office, talents, strength, &c. 

Those who were once his eguals, envy and defame him. 
Addison, 
Jt was thou, a man my eyual, my guile,—Ps. ly, Gal. i 

G/QUAL, v. t. To make equal; to make one thing of 
the same quantity, dimensions, or quality as unother. 

2. To rise to the same state, rank, or estimation 
with another; to become equal to. Few officers can 
expect to equal Washington in fame. 

3. To be equa to. 

Que whose all not equals Edward's molety, Shak. 


4, To inake equivalent to; to recompense fully ; to 
answer in full proportion. 


He answered all her cares, and equaled all her love, 
5. To be of like excellence or beauty. 
The gold and the crywal can wot egual It, —Job xxviii, 


f:‘QUAL-ED, pp. Made equal. 
F/QUAL-ING, ppr. Making cqual. 
&-QUAL/LTY, (e-kwol’v-te,) xn. [L. 7qualitas.] 

1. An agreement of things in dimensions, quan- 
tity, or quality ; likeness ; similarity in regard to two 
things compured. We speak of the equality of two 
or more tracts of land, of two bodies in length, 
breadth, or thickness, of virtues or vices. 

2. The same degree of dignity or claims; as, the 
equality of men in the scale of being; the equality of 
nobles of the same rank; an equality of rights, 

3. Evenness; unifurimity; sameness in state or 
continued course ; as, am equality of temper or con- 
stitution. 

4. Evenness ; plainness; uniformity ; as, an equal- 
ity of surface. 

E-QUAL-H-Za'TION, n. 
state of being equalized, 
£/QUALIZE, v. t. To make equal; as, to equalize 
accounts 3 to equalize burdens or taxes. 
F/QUAL-IZ-ED, pp. Made equal; reduced to eqnal- 
£/QUAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making equal. pity. 
E/QUAL-LY, adv. In the saine degree with another ; 
alike; as, to be equally taxed ; to be equally virtuous 
or vicious ; to be equally impatient, hungry, thirsty, 
swift, or slow ; to be equally furnished. 

2 In equal shares or proportions. The estate is to 
be equally divided among the heirs. 

3. impartially ; with equal justice. Shak. 

[Equally should not be fullowed by as, but by 

— with. 
E/QUAL-NESS, z. 


Dryden, 


The act of equalizing, or 


Equality ; a state of being equal. 
Shak. 
2. Evenness ; uniformity; as, the equalness of a 


surface, 

E-QUAN’GU-LAR, (e-kwang’gu-lar,) a. [L. equus 
and angulus. 

Consisting of equal angles. 
which is generally used. 

E-QUA-NIM/I-TY, nx. 
animus, an equal mind. 

Evenness of mind ; that calm temper or firmness 
of mind which is not easily elated or depressed, 
which sustains prosperity without excessive joy, and 
adversity without violent agitation of the passions or 
depression of spirits. The great man bears misfor- 

- tunes with equuncnity. 

E-QUAN’‘L-MOUS, a. Of an even, composed frame 
of mind ; of a steady temper; not easily elated or 
depressed, 

B/QUANT, n. In the Plolemaic system of astronomy, 
an imaginary circle, used fur regulating and adjust- 
ing certain motions of the planets, Brande. 

EQUATION n, |L. @quatio, from @quo, to make 
equal or level.] . 

1. Literally, 2 making equal, or an equal division. 

2. In algebra, a proposition asserting the equality 
of two quantities, and expressed by the sign = be- 
tween them ; or an expression of the same quantity in 
two dissimilar terms ; as, 3s. = 36d., or z=b-+-m—>. 
In the latter case, z is equal to badded to m, withr 
subtracted, and the quantities on the right hand of 
the sign of equation are said to be the value of z on 
the left hand. Encyc. Johnson. 

3. In astronomy, equation of time, is the interval by 
which apparent time differs from mean time. 

2 Olmsted, 

©-QUA/TOR, n. [L., from equo, to make equal. 

In astronomy and geography, a great circle of the 
sphere, equally distant from the two poles of the 
world, or having the same poles as the world. It 
is called , Because, when the sun is in it, the 
days and nights are of equal length; hence, it is 
— 


[See Equiancutar, 


L. e@quanimitas, equus and 


a a 


EQU 


maps, globes, and planispheres, it $y called the equi- 
noctial line, or simply the line. Every point in the 
equator is 90°, or a quadrant’s distance, froin the 
poles ; hence, it divides the glvbe or sphere into 
two equal hemispheres, the northern and southern. 
The equator rises, ut any given place;as much above 
the horizon as is equal to the complement of the lati- 
tude. Barlow. 
E-QUA-TO’'RI-AL, a, Pertaining to the equator ; as, 
equatorial climates. The eguatvrial diameter of the 
earth is longer than the polar diameter. 
E-QUA-TO/RI-AL, n. An astronomical instrument, 
with a telescope whose motion is on an axis jarallel 
to the axis of the earth, and hence corresponding to 
the diurnal motion of the heavens from east to west, 
so that when a celestial object is once within the 
field of view of the telescope, it eontinues, while 
above the horizon, constantly in the field. 
Olmsted. 
E-QUA-TO’/RL-AL-LY, adv. So as to have the notion 
of an equatorial. P. Cyc. 
E/QUE-RY, )n. [Fr. ecuyer, for escuyer; It. scudi- 
E-QUER/RY,$ ere; Low L. scutarius, front scutum, 
ashield. See Esquire.] 

1. An officer of nobles or princes, who has the care 
and management of their horses, In England, the 
equerries are five innuinber, They ride in the lead- 
ing coach, on all great occasions, and have a table 
provided for them by theinselves. Buchanan, 

2. A large stable or lodge fur horses, 

E-QUES’TRI-AN, a. [L. equester, equestris, from 
egues, a horseman, from eguus, a horse.] 

1. Pertaining to horses or horsemanship ; performed 
with horses ; as, equestrian feats, 

2, Being on horseback ; as, an equestrian lady. 

3. Skilled in horsemanship. [ Spectator. 

4, Representing a person on horseback ; as, an 
equestrian stutue, 

5. Celebrated by horse-races ; as, equestrian games, 
sports, or ainusements. 

6. Belonging to knights. Among the Romans, the 
equestrian order, Was the order of knights, eguites ; 
aiso their troopers or horsemen in the field. In civil 
life, the knights stood contradistinguished from the 
senators; in the field, from the infantry. Encyc. 

E-QUI-AN”GU-LAR, a. [L. wquus, equal, and angu- 
lus, an angle.] 

In geometry, consisting of or having equal angles ; 
an epithet given tofigures whose angles are all equal, 
such as a square, an equilateral triangle, &c. 

E-QUI-BAL/ANCK, n. [L. equus and bilanz.] 

Equal weight, 

E-QUI-BAL/ANCE, v. t. To have equal weight with 
soinething. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
E-QUI-BAL/ANC-ED, (e-kwe-bal/anst,) pp. Giving 

equal weight. 
E-QUI-BAL/ANC-ING, ppr. Having equal weight. 
E-QUI-ERD/RAL, a. [L. equus, equal, and crus, a 
leg. 

fl Having legs of equal length. 

2. Having equal Izgs, but longer than the base ; 
isosccles ; as, an equicrural triungle. Johnson, 
E-QUI-DIF’FER-EN'T, a. Having equal differences ; 
arithmetically proportional. Barlow. 

2. In crystallography, having a different number of 
faces prescnted by the prism, and by each suinmit ; 
and these three numbers form a series in arithinetic- 
al progression, as 6, 4, 2. Cleaveland. 

E-QUI-DIS/TANCE, 2. Equal distance. Hall, 
E-QULDIS/TANT, a. [L. eguus, equal, and distans, 
distant. ] : 

Being at an equal distance from some point or 


thing. 
E-QULDIS/TANT-LY, adv. At the same or an equal 
distance. Brown, 
£/QUI-FORM, a. Having the same form. Humble, 
E-QULFORMILTY, n. [L. equus, equal, and forma, 
form. 
Uniform equality. Brown. 
E-QUI-LAT’ER-AL, ¢, [L. equus, equal, and latera- 
lis, from latus, yee 
Having all the sides equal ; as, an equilateral trian- 
gle. A square must necessarily be equilateral. 
E-QUI-LAT’ER-AL, 2.* A side exactly corresponding 
to others. Herbert. 
E QUI-LI'BRATE, »v. t. [L. equus and libro, to poise.] 
To balance equally two scales, sides, or ends; to 
keep even with equal weight on each side. 
The bodies of fishes are equilibrated with water, Arbuthnot. 


E QULLI’BRA-TED, pp. Balanced equally on both 
sides or ends. 

E-QUI-LI’BRA-TING, ppr. Balancing equally on both 
sides or ends. : 

E-QUI-LI-BRA/TION, n. Equipoise ; the act of keep- 
ing the balance even, or the state of being equally 
balanced. 

Nature’s laws of eyuilibration, 
E-QUI-LIB/RI-OUS, a. Equally poised 
E-QUI-LIB/RI-OUS-LY, adv. in equal poise. 
‘E-QUIL/I-BRIST, 2. One who keeps his balance in 
unnatural positions and hazardous movements; a 
balancer. Encyc. An. 


Derham. 


called tlso the eguinuctial, and, when drawn on | E-QUI-LIB/RI-TY, 2. 


EQU 


[L. equilibritas.} 

The state of being equally balanced ; equal balance 
on both sides ; equilibrium ; as, the theory of equilib- 
rity. Gregory. 

E-QUI-LIB/RI-UM, x. [L.] Equipoise ; equality of 
weight or force; a state of rest produced by the mu- 
tual counteraction of two or more forces. P. Cye. 

2. A just poise or balance in respect to an object, 
so that it remains firm; as, to preserve the equilibri- 
um of the body. 

Health conslets in the equitibrium Letween those two Wpniges 

‘ rbuthnot. 

3. Equal balancing of the mind between motives 
or reasons ; a state of indifference or of doubt, when 
the mind is suspended in indecision, between differ- 
ent inotives, or the different forces of evidence. 

In equilibrio ; in a state of equilibrium. 

E-QUI-MUL/TI-PLE, @, [L. eguus and multiplico, or 
multiples. | : 

Multiplied by the same number or quantity. 

E-QUI-MUL/TI-PLE, n. In arithmetic and geometry, 
a term applied to the products arising from the mul- 
tiplication of two or more primitive quantities by the 
same number or quantity. Hence, equimultiples of 
any numbers or quantities are always in the same 
ratio tu each other, as the simple numbers or quintl- 
ties before multiplication. If 6 and 9 are multiplicd 
by 4, the multiples, 24 and 36, will be to each uther 
as 6 to 9 Barlow. 

Ul 

EQUPNAL, } a, [L, equinus, from eqguus, o horse. ] 

Pertaining to a horse ; denoting the horse kind. 

Haywood. 

The shoulders, body, thighs, and mane are equine; the head 

completely bovine, Barrow's Travels. 


E-QUI-NEC’ES-SA-RY, a. [L. equus and necesvary.] 

Necessary or needful in the same degree. J/udibras, 

 pieaey hee ge: a. [L. equus, equal, and noz, 
night. 

1, Pertaining to the eguinoxes ; designating an 
equal length of day and night; as, the eguinoctial line. 

2. Pertaining to the regions or climate of the equi- 
noctial Jine or equator ; in or near that line; as, equi- 
noctial heat ; an eguinoctial sun; equinoctial wind. 

3. Pertaining to the time wien the sun enters the 
equinuctial puints ; as, an equinoctial gale or storm, 
which happens at or near the equinox, in any part of 
the world. 

Equinoctial flowers ; flowers that open at a regular, 
stated hour. Afartyn. 4 

Egquinoctial points, are the two points wherein the 
celestial equator and eeliptic intersect each other ; the 
one, being in the first point of Aries, is called the 
vernal point or equinox; the other, in the first point 
of Libra, the autumnal point or equinox. Barlow. 

Equinoctial dial, is that whose plane lies parallel to 
the cquinoctial. Barlow. 

Equinoctial time, is reckoned from a fixed instant 
comsnon to all the world. e 

E-QUI-NO€’TIAL, x. [For Equrnoctian Line.] In 
astronomy, the celestial equatur. The intersection of 
the plane of the equator with the surface of the earth, 
constitutes the terrestrial equator, and with the con- 
cave surface of the heavens, the celestial equator, of 
equinoctial, When the sun, in its course through the | 
ecliptic, comes to this circle, viz., about the 2lst of 
March and 22d of September, it makes equal days 


and niglits in all parts of the globe. Olinsted. 
E-QUI-NO€’TIAL-LY, adv. In the direction of the 
equinox. Brown. 


E/QULNOX, n. [L. equus, equal, and noz, night.] 
The precise time when the sun enters one of the 
equinoctial points, making the day and the night of 
equal length. The sun enters the first point of Aries 
about the 2Ist of March, and the first point of f.ibra 
about the 23d of Septembef. These are called the 
vernal and autumnal equinozes. ‘These points are 
found to be moving backward, or westward, at 
the rate of 50’ of a degree in a year. ‘his is 
called the precession of the equinozes, ‘Encye. 
E-QUI-NU'/MER-ANT, a [L. eguus, equal, and nu- 
merus, number.) 

Having or consisting of the same number. [Little 
used.] Arbuthnot, 
E-QUIP’, v. t. [Fr. equiper; Arm. agipa, agipein; Sp. 

equipar; Ch. pi, Aphel px, to eurround, to gird ; 


perhaps the same root as Eth. HPA (PM) to em- 
brace. 

1. Properly, to dress; to furnish; as, to equip a 
person with a suit of clothes. Hence, 

2, To furnish with arms, or a complete suit of arms, 
for military service. Thus we say, to equip men or 
troops for war; to cguip a body of infantry or cavalry. 
But the word secms to include not only arms, but 
clothing, baggage, utensils, tents, and all the appara- 
tus of an army, particularly when applied to a body 
of troops. Hence, to furnish with arms and warlike 
apparatus ; as, to equip o regiment. 

3. To furnish with men, artillery, and munitions 
of war, asa ship. Hence, in common language, to 
fit for sea; to furnish with whatever is necessary for 
a voyage. 
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EQ’UT- PAGE, ‘(ek’we-paje,) x. The SOTUTPAGE.(okiwesaje) a "Tha furnace of ay EcaUIOTAR Tova. RIO: puiarastnrs ial (em iaemael NCCT 7/aocc: 2 ee ae of a 
military than, particularly arms and their appendages. 
i 9 ‘The furniture of an army or body of troops, 
infantry or cavalry, including arms, artillery, uten- 
eils, provisions, and whatever i is necessary fur a mil- 
ftary expedition, Camp equipage includes tents, and 
every thing necessary for accommodation in camp. 
Field equipage consists of arms, artillery, wagons, 
tumbrils, &c. 

3. The furniture of an armed ship, or the neces- 
sary preparations for a voyage; including cordage, 

spars, provisions, é&c. 

4. Attendance, retinue, as persons, horses, car- 
riages, &c.; as, the equipage of a prince. 

5. Carriage of state ; vehicle ; as, celestial equipage. 

6, Accouterments ; *habiliments ; ornamental 
niture. tiie 
£Q/UI-PA-GED, (ek’we-pajd,) a, Furnished with 

equipage ; attended with a splendid retinue. Spenser. 

EQUI- PEN’DEN-CY, n, [L. eguus, equal, and pen- 
deo, to hang.) 

The act of hanging in equipoise; a being not 
inclined or determined either way. South. 
E-QUIP’/MENT, x The act of equipping, or fitting 

for a voyage or expedition. 

2. Any thing that is used in equipping; furniture ; 
habiliments ; warlike apparatus; necessaries fur an 
expedition or for a voyage; as, the equipments of @ 
ship or an army. 

3. In civil engincering, the necessary adjuncts of a 
railroad, as cara, locoinotives, &c., are called the 
equipments. 

E’/QUI-POISE, xn, [L. equus, equal, and Fr. poids, or 
rather W. pwys, weight. See Poise.) 

Equality of weight or force; hence, equilibrium ; 
a state in which the two ends or sides of a thing are 
balanced. Hold the scales in equipoise; the mind 
may be ina state of equipoise, when motives are of 

equal weight. 
E-QUI-POL’LENCE, [L. equus and pollentia, 
E QUI- POL’ LEN-CY, power, pallco, to be able.] 

1, Equality of power or force. 

2 In logic, an equivalence between two or more 
propositions ; that is, when two propositions signify 
the same thing, though differently expressed. Eacye. 

E-QUI- POL/LENT, a. [Supra.] Having equal power 


n. 


or force ; equivalent. In logic, having equivalent 
signification, Bacon, 
E-QU{-POL/LENT-LY, adv. Wel equal power. 
Barrow. 


E- QUI-PON’DER-ANCE, n. 
pondus, weight.] 

Equality of weight ; equipoise, 
£-QUI-PON’DER-ANT, a, [Supra.] Being of the} 
same Woight. Locke, 
E-QUI-PON’DER-ATE, 0. © [L. equus, equal, and 

pondcro, to weigh.] 
To be equal tn weight; 


[L. miles equal, and 


to weigh as much as 


another thing, Wukins. 
E-QUI-PON’DI-OUS, a Having equal weight on 
both sides. Glanville. 


E-QUIP’PED, (e-kwipt’,) pp. Furnished with habili- 
ments, arms, and whatever is necessary fora military 
expedition, or for a voyage or cruise. 

E-QUIP’PING, ppr, Furnishing with habiliments or 
warlike apparatus ; supplying with things necessary 
for a voyage. 

-E-QUI-RO/TAL, a Having whecls of the same size 
or diameter, Encyc. Dom. Econ. 
£EQ-UI-SE’TUM, n.; pl. Equiseta. [L. equus, a 

horvwe, and sefa, a bristle.] 

In botany, a genus of plants, the specics of which 
are called horse-tail, Tho plants are leafless, with 
hollow stems, containing much sillcious matter. The 
equisctum hyemale, Lnown as the Dxtch rush, or 
scouring rush, is much used for scouring and polieh- 
ing wood and metals Partington, Encyc, Am. 

E-QUIS’O-NANCE, mn. An equal sounding; @ name 
by which the Greeks distinguished the consonances 
if the octave and double octave, Busby. 

® )/UL-TA-BLE, (ek’we-ta-bl,) a. [Fr. equitable, from 

L. eguitas, from a@quus, equal.) 

1. Equal in regard to the rights of persons; dis- 
Iributing equal justice, giving each his due; assign- 
Ing to ono or more What law or Justice demands ; 
just; ; linpartinl, The Judge doos Justice by an our 
table decision; the court will make an equitable dis- 
tribution of the estate. 

2. Having the disposition to do Justice, or doing 
Justice; impartial, as, an egurlable judge. 

3. Held or exerclacd tn equity, or with chancery 
powers ; as, tho eqactadle Jurisdiction of acourt. Kent, 

EQ/ULTA- BLE-NESS, n, The quality of being just 
and impartial ; as, the equitabloness of a Judge. 

2, Fquity ; the state of doing Justice, or distribu- 
ting to each according to his legul or just clatms; aa, 
the eguttableness of a decision, or distribution of prop- 


Eq’ oUt. TA-BLY, (ck’we-ta-bly,) adv. In an equitable 
manner: Juatly ; ; Impartially The laws should be 
Apes administcrod, 

BQUI-TAN-GEN’TIAL, a. In geometry, a term ap- 
gee to a curve whose tangent is equal to a ——— 

utton. 


'EQU 


EQ/ULTANT, a, [L. eguitans, equito, to ride, from 
egues, a horseman, or eqnus, & horse.] 

In botany, a term denoting such a situation of un- 
expanded leaves in a leaf-bud, that they overlap each 
other entirely, and ina parallel manner, Without any 
involution. 

EQ-UI-TA’TION, n. A riding on horseback. Barrow. 
EQ’ULTY, (ek’we-te,) nt [L. equitas, from eyuus, 
equal, even, levol; Ir, eguité; It. equita.] 

1. Justice ; right. In practice, equity is the impar- 
tial distribution of justice, on tho doing that to anoth- 
er which the laws of God and man, and of reason, 
give him a right to claim. It is the treating of a per- 
son according to justice and stein’ 

The Lord shall jurige the eaten le with equity. — Ps. xcviil. 

With righteousness shall judge the y poor, and reprove with 

impartiality ; a just regard to right or 


equity. — Js, xi. 

2. Justice ; 
claim ; as, we must in equity allow this claim. 

3 In law, an equitable claim. 

J consider the wit’s equity to be too well settled to be shaken. 

Kent, 

4. In jurisprudence, the correction or qualification 
of law, when too severe or defective ; or the exten- 
sion of the words of the law to cases not expressed, 
yet coming within the reason of tho Jaw. Hence a 
court of equity or chancery, is a court which corrects 
the operation of the literal text of the Jaw, and sup- 
plies its defects by reasonable construction, and by 
rules of proceeding and deciding which aro not admis- 
sible in a court of law. Equity, then, is the law of 
reason, exercised by the chancellor or judge, giving 
remedy in cases to which the courts of law are not 
competent. Blackstone. 

5. Fquity of redemption; in law, the advantage, 
allowed to a mortgagor, of a reasonable time to re- 


deem lands mortgaged, when the estate is of grenter |. 


value than the sum for which it was murtgaged. 


Blackstone, 

E-QUIV’A-LENCE, n. lp e@quus, equal, and valens, 
from valeo, to be worth. 

1. Equality of value ; equal value or worth. Take 
the goods, and give an “equivalence in corn. 

2. Equal power or force. 

E-QUIV'A-LENCE, »v. t. Tobe equal to. 

Thia verb has not gained currency.] 

E-QUIV’A-LENC-ED, pp. Equaled in weight, &e. 

E-QUIV’A-LENC- ING, per. Equaling in value, 
weight, &e. 

E-QUIV/A- LENT, a. Equal in value or worth. In 
‘barter, the goods given are supposed to be equivalent 
to the goods recvived. Eguivalent in value or.worth, 
is ee 

2. Equal in force, power, or effect. A steam- 
engine may have force or power equivalent to that 
of thirty horses, 

3. Equal in moral force, cogency, or effect on the 
mind. Circumstantial evidence may be almost equiv- 
alent to full proof. 

4, Of the saine import or meaning. 
and amity are cquivalert terms. 

For nuw to serve and to milster, servile end ministerial are 

torits equivalent, South, 

Equivalent propositions, in logic, are called also 
equipollent. 

5. Equal tn excellence or moral worth. Milton. 

E-QUIV’/A-LUNT, 2, That which is equal in value, 
weight, dignity, or force, with something else. The 
debtor can not pay his creditor in money, but he will 
pay him an effuivalont; damages in money can not 
bo an equinalent for the loss of a limb, 

2. In chemistry, equivalent is the proportion express- 
ing the weight, or quantity by weight, of any sub- 
stance which combines with another substance to 
form a definite compound. It is often called chemical 
equivalent, or combining proportion, 

3. In geology, a term applied to strata of different 
regions, which were cotemporaneous fn origin. Dana, 

B-QUIV/A-LENT-LY, ado. Jn an equal manner. 

£/QUI-VALVE, a. Having the valves equal tn size 
and form, a term applied to certain bivalve shells. 

£/QUI-VALVE, zn. A bivalve, in which the valves 
are of equal size and form. 

E-QUIV’O-€A-CY, x Equivocalness, [J¥ot used.] 

Brown, 

E-QUIV/O-€AL, at [Low I, eguivocus; equus, 
equal, and voz, a word ; Fr. equivogue; It, equiva- 
cale, See Vocar 

1. Being of doubtful signification; that may be 
understood in different senses ; capable of a double 
interpretation ; ambiguous ; as, equivocal words, 
terms, or senses, Mon may ‘be. misled in their opin- 
ions by the use of equivocal terms. 

2. Doubtful; ambiguous; susceptible of different 
constructions ; not docided. The character of the 
man ig somewhat equivocal His conduct is eguio- 
ocal, 

3. Uncertain ; proceeding from some unknown 
cause, or not from the usual cause. ear gen- 
eration is the production of an!mals without the in- 
tercourse of the sexes, and of plants without seed. 
This doctrine is now exploded. 

E-QUIV/O-CAL, 2. A word or term of doubtful 
meaning, or capable of different meanings. Dennis. 


Brown. 
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E-QUIV/0-€AL-LY, ado. Ambiguously ; in a dow’) 
ful sense ; in terms susceptible of di erent sensces, 
He answered the question eguivocally. 

2. By uncertain birth; by equivocal generation. 

Bentley, 
eee V'O-CAL-NESS, x, Ambiguity ; double aise? 
Norris, 

E-QUIVIO- CATE, ov. it [It. equimocars; Fr. equive- 
quer. See Equivocat. 

To use words of a doubtful signification ; to ex- 
press one’s opinions in terms which admit of differ- 
ent senses ; to use ambiguous expressions with s 
view to mislead. To eguivocate is the dishonorable 
work of duplicity. The upright man will not equiv- 
ocate in his intercourse with his fellow-men. 

E-QUIV'O-€4-TING, ppr. or a. Using ambiguous 
words or phrases, 

E-QUIV-O-€A’TION, nx. Ambiguity of speech; the 
use of words or expressions that are susceptible of a 
double signification, with a view to mislead. Hypv- 
crites are often guilty of equivocation, and by this 
means lose the confidence of their fellow-men. Equiv- 
ocation is incompatible with the Christian character 
and profession. 

E-QUIV'O-€4-TOR, #. One who equivocates; one 
who uses language which is ambiguous, and may be 
interpreted in different ways; one who uses mental 
reservation. 

E-QUIV’/0-€A-TO-RY, a, Savoring of equivocation. 

EQ/UI-VOKE, F 

E/QUI-VoQuk, }™ [Fr.-equivoque.] 

1. An ainbiguous term ; a word susceptible of dif. 

2. Equivocation, [ferent significations. 

E-QUIV’O-ROUS, a, [L. equus, horse, and voro, to eat.} 

Feeding or subsisting on horse flesh. 

Equivorous Tartars, Quart, Rev. 


ER, the termination of many English words, is the 
Teutonic form of the Latin or; the one contracted 
from wer, the other from vir,a man. It denotes an 
agent, originally of the masculine gender, but now 
applied to men or things indifferently ; as in hater, 
farmer, heater, grater, At the end of names of 
places, er signifies a man of the place ; Londoner is 
the saine as London man. 

There is a passage in Herodotus, Melpomene, 110, 
in which the word wer, vir, a man, is mentioned as 
used by the Scythians ; a fact proving the affinity of the 
Scythian and the Teutonic nation, ‘Tus de Apatovas 
wadsovot i Xxviat Quprara. Avvaara dé ro ovvopa 
tovro kati ‘Eada yAwocay avdpoxrovot. Ovop 
pee radcovot tov avdpa, To de wara,krewev. * The 

cythians call the Amazons Uiorpata, a word which 
may be rendered in Greek men-killers ; for oior is the 
name they give to man ; pata signifies to kill.” P. 
in the Burman language, signifies to Kill; but it is 
probable that this is really the English beats W. 
bachi, to kill. 

E/RA, n. [L. ora: Fr. ere; Sp. era. The origin of 
the term is not obvious. J 

1. In chronology, a fixed point of time, from which 
any number of years is begun to he counted ; as, the 
Christian era, It differs from epock in this: ‘ora 13 8 
point of time fixed by some nation or denomination 
of men; epoch is a point fixed by historians and 
chronologists, The Christian era began at the epock 
of the birth of Christ. Encyce. | 

2. A succession of years proceeding from a fixed 

int, or comprehended between two fixed points, 

he era of the Seleucides ended with the reign of 
Antiochus, Rollin. 

E-RA‘DI-ATE, v. 4 [L. ¢ and radio, to beam.] 

To shoot as rays of light ; to beam. 
E-RA-DI-A’/TION, n. Emission of rays or beams of 
light ; emission of light or splendor. King Charles, 

E- RAD'I -€A-BLE, a That may be eradicated. 

E-RAD’I-CATE, 0. t, [L. eradico, from radiz, root.] 

1. To pull up the roots, or by the roots. Hence, to 
destroy. any thing thet grows; to extirpate ; to ‘de- 
stroy the roots, so that the plant will not be Tepro- 
duced ; as, to eradicate weeds. 

2. To destroy thoroughly ; to extirpate ; as, to erad- 
fcate errors, or false principles, or vice, or ‘Giscase, 

E-RAD’L- €A-TED, pp. Plucked up by the roots; ex: 
tirpated 5 destroyed. 

E-RAD'L-€4- TING, ppr. Pulling up the roots of any 
thing ; extirpatin 

E-RAD- Lea’ TION, n. The act of plucking up by 
the roots ; extirpation ; excision ; total destruction 

2. The state of being plucked up by the roots, 

E-RAD’I-€A-TIVE, a. That extirpates; that cures 
‘or destroys thorou ghly. 

E-RAD’I-€A-TIVE, n. A medicine that effects a rad. 
ical cure. Whitlock. 

E-RAS’A-BLE, a, That may or can be erased. 

E-RASE’,».t. [L. érado, erasi; 6 and rado, to sc 
Fr. rasor, Sp. raer, It, raschiare, Arm. raza. Bec 


Pe 
U2) eratsa, to corrode, Ch. ‘17, to scrape, Heb. 


ee 


wn, a graving tool, Syr. and Ar. bys bharcta, te 
scrape. Class Rd, No. 35, 38, and 58.) 
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« 1, To rub or scrape out, as letters or characters 
written, engraved, or painted ; to efface ; as, to erase 
@ word ora name, 

2. To obliterate ; to expunge ; to blot oft ; as with 
pen and ink. 

3. To efface ; to destroy ; as ideas in the mind or 


memory. | 
4. To destroy to the foundation. [See Raze.] 
E-RAS’ ED, (e- mil pp-* Rubbed or scratched out ; 
obliterated ; e ie 
*2. In heraldry, a term applied to ony thing forcibly 
torn off, leaving the edges jagged and uneven. 
E-RASE/ MENT, z. The act of erasing; a rubbing 
out ; expunction ; obliteration ; destruction, 
E-RAS/ER, 2, One who erases, 
2. A sharp instrument used to erase writings, écc. 
E-RAS/ING, ppr. Rubbing or scraping out ; obliter- 
ating ; destroying. 

E-RA’SION, (e-ra/zhun,) n. The act of erasing; a 
rubbing out ; obliteration. Black, Chem. 
E-RAS’TIAN, n. One of a party im the English 

Church, who professed to follow the principles of 
Thomas Erastus, a learned German physician, and 
maintained that the church is ‘‘a mere creature of 
the state,” dependent upon it for its existence, and 
for all its powers. . Murdock. 
E-RAS’/TIAN-ISM, n. The principles of the Eras- 
tians. lie. 
E-RA'SURE, (e-ra/zhur,) n. The act of erasing; e 
acratching out; obliteration. 
2. The place where a word or letter has been 
erased or obliterated. 
ER/Bi-UM, 2. A metal recently discovered in ores of 
ium. Ore. 
BRE, (ar,) adv. year: ar; G. eher; D. eer; Goth. air. 
This is the root of early, and er, in Saxon, signifies 
the morning. Before ever we use or, ‘or ever.” 
Let it be observed that ere is not to be confounded 
with e’er, for ever. 
Before ; sooner 
sails were spread new oceans to explore. 5 
The ablomen aaith to him, Sir, come aan ere my anes — 
01 Ve 
In these passages, ere is really a preposition, fol- 
lowed by a sentence, i of a single word, as 


a le fore. below. 
BRE, (Gr,) prep. Betore. acy [below 

~ , Flowed ere the wonted season. . Dryden. 
BRE/LONG, (ar) adv. {ere and long.] Wee? a 


long time had elapsed. [ Obs., oF little used, 
He mounted the horse, and following the stag, erelong slew 
him. = Spenser. 


®. Before a long time shall se; before long. 
' Erelong you will repent of your folly. , 
“The world erelong a world of tears must weep. Milton. | 
GRE/NOW, adv. [ere and now.] Before this Las 


E/WHILE, )adv. [ere and while.] " Some time 
RE/WHILES,} ago; before a little while. [Obs.] 
wie Lam as fair now as 1 was erewhile. Shak, 


ER/E-BUS, 2. [L. erebus; Gr. cocfos; Oriental 25, 
evening, the decline of the sun, whence darkness, 
, blackness. ] 3 . 
+ In mythology, darkness; hence, the region of the 
dead; a deep an. gloomy place; hell. Shak. Milton, 
4,a. [L. erectus, from erigo, to set upright ; 6 
and rego, to stretch or make straight right, rectus; 
It, eretto. See Ricut.]} f 
1. Upright, or in a perpendicular posture; as, he 
2. Directed upward. [stood erect. 
ae And suppliant hands to heaven erect, Philipe. 
3. Upright and firm ; boid; unshaken. 
Let no vain fear thy generous ardor tame ; 
But stand erect, Granvilla, 

4. Raised ; stretched ; intent; vigorous; as, avigi- 
fant and erect attention of mind in prayer. Hooker. 

5. Stretched ; extended. ~ 

6. In botany, an erect stem is one which is without 
support from twining, or nearly perpendicular ; an 
erect leaf is one which grows close to the stem; an 
erect flower has its aperture directed upward, Martyn. 

E-RECT’, 0.4, To raise and set in an upright or per- 
pendicular direction, or nearly such ; a8, to erect a 
pole or flagstaff. : 

To erect a perpendicular, is to set or form one line on 
another at right anaien. 

2. To raise, as a building ; to set up; to build; as, 
to erect a house or temple ; to erect a fort. 

3. To set upor establish anew ; to found ; to form ; 
an, to erect a kingdom or commonw 3 to erect a 
new or theory. 2 

4, To elevate ; to exalt. > 

far from to infallibility ; that would be to erect 
: Sayan ror . ; Locke. 


5. To raise; to excite; to animate; to encourage. 


Why should aot 
RIeaAT areal our Dioughts, ub fear caer aad A 


dejegt Denham. 
6. To raise a consequence from premises. [Lita 
J Malebranche erects this proposition, Locke. 


7. Toyrxtend ; to distend. 


| ER/GOT, 2. 


ERM 


E-RE€T’, v.i. To rise upright. Bacon. 

E-RE€T’A-BLE, a T can be erected; as, an} trates, whose state robes, lin 
erectable feather. Montagu. 

E-REC€T’ED, pp. and perpendicular 


Set ina arelght 

direction; set upright; raised; built; established ; 
elevated ; animated, extended and distended. 

SRR TES nm One that erects; one that raisea or 
builds. 

E-RE€’TILE, a, ‘That which may be erected. 

E-RE€T’ING, ppr. Raising and setting upright; 
building; founding; establishing; elevating; in- 
citing ; extending and Pxending, ; 

E-REC’TION, n. Tae act of raising and setting per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon; a setting 
upright. 

2. The act of raising or building, as an edifice or 
fortification ; as, the erection of a wall, or of a house. 

3. The state of being raised, built, or elevated. 

4. Establishment ; settlement ; formation ; as, the 
erection of a commonwealth, or of a new system ; the 
erection of a bishopric or an earldom. 

5. Elevation ; exaltation of sentiments. 


Her peerless hight my mind to high ersction drawa up, Sidney. 


6. Act of rousing; excitement; as, the erection of 
the spirits. Bacon. 
7. Any thing erected ; a building of any kind. 


Gloss. of Arch. 

8, Distention and extension. 

E-RE€T‘IVE, a. Setting upright; raising. 

E-RECT’LY, adv. In an erect posture. Brown. 

E-RE€T’NESS, n, Uprightness of posture or form. 

E-RE€T’‘OR, x. A muscle that erects ; one that raises. 

ER/E-MIT-AGE, 2, See Hermiracs, 

ER/E-MITE, n. ti eremita ; Gr. eynyutrns, from epnpos, 
a desert.] 

1. One who lives in a wilderness, or in retirement, 
secluded from intercourse with men. It is generally 
written Hermit ; which see. Ralegh. Milton. 

2. A mineral identical with monazite. Dana. 

ER-E-MIT’I€-AL, a. Living in solitude, or in seclu- 
sion from the world, 

ER/E-MIT-ISM, n. State of a hermit; a living in se- 
clusion from social life, Murdock. 
E-REP-TA/TION, n. [from L. erepte.] A creeping 
E-REP/TION, 2. [L. ereptio.] [forth. 

. A taking or snatching away by. force. 
ER/E-THISM, n. [Gr. ARG 
A morbid degree of energy and perfection in the 


Gee of any function. 
-E-THIS’TI€, a. Relating to an erethism. 
ER/GAT, v.%. [L. ergo. 
__ To infer ; to draw conclusions, [Wot used.] Hewyt. 
ER’/GO, adv, [L.] Therefore. 
¥., @ spur.] pay ait y, @ stub, likea 
piece of soft horn, about the bigness of a chestnut 
situated behind and below the pasterp 
commonly hid under the tuft of the fetloc 
2. A parasitic fungus growing within the glumes of 
Various grasses, as wheat, rye, herd’s-grass, &c. It 
is the Spermeedia Clavus of the botanists. 
ER/GO-TISM, x. [L. ergo.] 
A logical inference ; 2 conclusion. Brown. 
ER/GOT-ISM,n. [from ergot.] The morbid effects 
of ergot, or Spermedia Clavus. 
ER/I-A€H, 2, [Irish.] A jerome § fine. Spenser. 
ERID/A-NUB, x. [L., the River Po.] A winding 
southern constellation, containing the bright star 
Achemar. P. Cyc. 
ER/I-GI-BLE, a, That may be erected. [JU formed, 
and not used.] Shaw’s Zool. 
E/RIN, 2». Ireland. 
E-RIN''GO. See Exyxoo. 

ER/IN-ITE, n. A native arseniate of coppe:, of an 
emerald-green color. Ure. 
E-RIN'NYS, n. [Gr.] A fury, or goddess of discord ; 

and hence, among the poets, discord in Pe 


ERILOM/E-TER, 2. [Gr. eptov and perpov.) 

An optical instrument for siiasehi tits the diameters 
of minute particles and fibers. 

ERIST'I€, a. [Gr. epts, contention ; episixos, 
E-RIST’I€-AL, } _contentious.] 
Pertaining to gisputes; controversial. [Not in 
use, 
ERKE,n. [Gr. aepyos.] 
Idle; slothful. Hed in use.) Chaucer, 
ER/ME-LIN. See Erin. 
ER’ MINE, | 2. * [ Fr. hermine; It. armellino; Sp. ar 
ER/MIN, mino; Port. arminko; Arm, erminicg; 
D. hermelyn ; G. Dan. and Sw. hermelin.} 

1, An animal of the genus Mustela, or Putorius, an 
‘mhabitant of northern climates, in Europe and 
America. It nearly resembles the weasel in shape, 
food, and manners. In winter, the furisof a snowy 
white; in summer, the upper part of the body is 
generally of a yellowish-brown color, and the under 
ae of asulphur-yellow. It is then called a stoat. 

he tip of-the tail is of the most intense black, 

‘throughout the year. The fur is much hee 
‘arts 
2. The fur of the ermine, which, when used for 
ornamental purposes, has the black in small spots 
scattered through the white. . 
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3. Figuratively, the dignity of cH and magist 
ed with ermine, were 
emblematical of purity. Chatham, 
ER’MIN-ED, a. Clothed with ermine ; adorned with. 
the fur of the ermine; as, ermined pride; ermined 

mp. Pope. 

E n. [Dan. Sw. ern.] 

The sea-eagle or osprey, so called in Scotland; alk 
80 applied to other eagles, particularly the commor 
golden eagle. 

ERNE, or ERNE, a Saxon word, cignifying a place or 
rpeernelss forms the termination of some English 
words, as well as Latin ; as, in barn, lantern, tavern, 
taberna, 

E-RODE’, v.t. [L. erodo; e and rodo, to gnaw, Sp. 

-- 
roer, It. rodere. Ax (2)! erates, to gnaw. Class 
Rd, No. 35.] : 

To eat in or away; to corrode; as, canker erodes 
the flesh, 

The blood, being toe sharp or thin, erodes the vessels, 


+ Wiseman, 
E-ROD/ED, pp. Eaten; gnawed; corroded. \ 
2. a. Innctural history, having the edge irregularly 
jagged, as if gnawed oreaten. Brande. Loudon. | 
E-ROD/ING, ppr. Eating into; eating away; core 
ER/O-GATE, v. t. [L. erogo.] roding. 
To lay out; to give; to bestow upon. [Vot used} 


Elyot, 
ER-O-GA/TION, n. The act of conferring, [WVot used.]} 
E-ROSE’, a.* [L. erosus. [Elyot. 
In botany, an erose leaf has small sinuses in the 
margin, as if gnawed. Y 
E-RO/SION, (e-rd/zhun,) n, [L. erosio.] 
1. The act or operation of eating away. 

2. The state of being eaten away; corrosion: 
canker. - 
E-RO/SIVE, a. Having the 
or parroding j corrosive. 

a ot AL, | a. [Gr. pws, love.] 

Pertaining to love ; treating of love. Encyc. 
E-ROT’I€, x. An amorous composition or poem. Encye 
ER-O-TO-MA/NI-A, 8 bale love, and puviay 


property of eating away, 
Humble. / 


E.RO-TOM'A-NY, mania. 
Melancholy, which is the effect of love. 
ER-PE-TOL’O-GIST, x, [Gr. epneros, reptile, and 
Aoyos, discourse, } . 

One who writes on the subject of reptiles, or is 
versed in the natural history of reptiles. {See Hrr- 
PETOLOGIST. Ch. Observer. 

ER-PE-TOL/O-GY, n. [Supra.] That of natural 
history which treats of reptiles. [See Henrrto.ocy.} 
Dict. of Nat. Hist, 
ERR,v.t [L. erro; Fr. errer; Sp. errar; It. errare¢ 
G. trren; Sw.irra; Dan. irrer.] 

1. To wander from the right way ; to deviate from 
the true course or purpose. 

But erre not nature from this fous end, 

From burning suns when livid deaths descend ? Pope. ° 

2. 'To miss the right way, in morals or religion ; to 
deviate from the path or line of duty; to stray by 
design or mistake. 

We have erred and strayed like lost sheep. Com, Prayer. 


3. To mistake ; tocommit error ; to do wrong fiuin 
ignorance or inattention. Men err in judgment froin 
ignorance, from want of attention to facts, or from. 
previous bias of mind. 

4, To wander ; to ramble, 

A storm of strokes, well meant, with fury flies, 
And erre about their temples, ears, and eyes. Dryden, 


ER/RA-BLE, a, Liable to mistake ; fallible. [Little 


used.] 
ER/RA-BLE-NESS, n. Liableness to mistake or error. 
- We may infer from the errablenese of our natures the rensona 
bleness of compassion to the eeduced, Decay of Piety. 
ER/RAND, 2. [Sax. erend, a message, mandate, le 
gation, business, narration; @rendian, to tell, or re« 
late ; Sw. arende; Dan. erinde,} 

1. A verbal message ; a mandate or order; some- 
thing to be told or done; a communication to be 
made to some person at a distance. The servant was 
sent on an errand; he told his errand; he has done 
the errand. These are the most common modes of 
using this word. 

I have a secret errand to thee, O king. — Judges Ih 


2. Any special business to be transacted by a me® 
senger. 
ER/RANT, a. [Fr. errant; L. errans, from erro, te 


err. 
1. Wandering; roving; rambling ; applied partic- 
ularly to knights, who, in the middle ages, wandored 
about to seek adventures, and display their heroism 
and generosity, called knights errant. oy 
2. Deviating from a certain course. Shak. 
3. Deviating from the regular course, and henco 
wild, extravagant, notorious ; as, an orraat fool, [now 
spelt Arrant.) B. Jonson. 
4. Itinerant, [Obs.] 
ER/RANT, for Agrant, an old orthography. [See 
Argant.} 4 
—< 
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ER RANT-RY, a. A wandering; aroving or rambliag 
about. Addison. 
2, The employment of a knight errant. 
ER-RA‘TA, n. pt. Soe Ernaatum. 
ER-RAT’ 1é, a, [L. erraticus, from erro, to wan- 
ER-RAT‘IC-AL, j der.] 
1. Wandering ; having no certain course; roving 
about without a fixed destination. Pope. 
2. Moving; not fixed or stationary ; applied to the 
plancts, as distinguished from the fized stars. 
3. Irregular ; mutable. Harvey. 
4. In geology, a term applied to transported mate- 
Tials on the earth’s surface ; as, erratic blocks, gravel, 
&c. E£rratics are masses of stone thus transported. 
Erratic phenomena, are the phenomena which relate 
_. to transported materials on the earth’s surface, 

ER-R AT €,n. A rogue. Cockeram. 
ER-RAT‘I€E-AL-LY, adv. Without rule, order, or 
established method ; irregrlarly. Brown. 

ER-RA/TION, x. A wandering. [Vot used.]} 
ER-RA/’TUM, n.: pl. Ernata. [See Err.] An error 
or mistake in writing or printing. A list of the errata 
of a book is usually printed at the beginning or end, 
with references to the pages and lines in which they 
occlir. 
ERR’ ED, pret. of Enn. 
ER/RHINE, (er’rine,) a [Gr. sppivovs ev and piv, 
the nore. ] 
Affecting the nose, or to be snuffed into the nose ; 
occasioning discharges from the nose, 
ER’/RHINE, (er’rIn-,) x, A medicine to be snuffed up 
the nose, to promote discharges of mucus. 
Core. Encye, 
ERR’ING, ppr. or a4, Wandering from the truth-or the 
right way ; niistaking; irregular 
ER-RO/NE-OUS, a. [L. erroneus, from erro, to err.] 
1. Wandering; roving; unsettled. 
They roxm 


Erroneous and dixconsolate, Philips. 


2, Deviating; devious; irregular; wandering from 
the right course. 
Erroneous clroulation of blood, Arbuthnot. 
[The (re applications of the word are less 
common. 

3. Mistaking; misled; deviating, by mistake, from 
the truth. Destroy not the erroneous with the nia- 
lictous. 

4. Wrong; false; mistaken; not conformablo to 
truth ; erring from truth or Justice ; as, an erroneous 
@pinion or judgment. 

ee ee LX, adv. By mistake; not rightly ; 
alwely. 

_ER-RO/NE-OUS-NESS, n The state of being erro- 
neous, Wrong, or false ; deviation from right; incon- 
fornity to truth ; as, the erroneousness of a judginent 
or pruposition. 

ER’ROR, n.t [L. error, from erro, to wander. 

1. In a general sense, a wandoring or 

from the truth. 
_ 2 A mistake in judgment, by which men assent 
to or believe what ie not true. Error may be volun- 
Carp or involuntary ; voluntary, when men neglect or 
Pervert the proper means to inform the mind ; invol- 
auntary, When the means of Judging correctly are not 
jn their power. An error committed through care- 
feasness or haste is a blunder. 

Charge hone upon e7vor its inost tremendous consequences, 

J. M. Mason, 

3. A mistake made in writing or other perfurm- 
ance. It ts no easy task to correct the errors of the 
press; authors sometimes charge their own errors to 
the printer, 

4. A wandering; excursion ; irregular course. 

Driven by the winds and errors of the sca. Dryden, 


hore sense is unusual, and hardly legitimate. | 
Deviation from law, justice, or right ; oversight ; 
mistake in conduct. 


Say not, it was on error. — Eccles, v. 


6. In Scripture and theology, sin; iniquity; trans- 
gression. 


Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me from secret 
faulta, — Ps. xix, 


. ¥. In law, a mistake In pleading or in judgment. 
A writ of error, is a writ founded on an alleged error 
fn judgment, which carries the suit to another tribu- 
nal for redress. Hence the folowing verb: — 

ERROR, v.t, To determine a judgment of court to 
be erroneous, [WVot well authorized. ; 
EN/ROR-IST, 2, One who errs, or who encourages 
and propagates error, 
ERSE, 2. The larguage of the descendants of the 
Gals or Celts, In the Highlunds of Scotland, 
ERSII or EARSH, n. Stubble of grain. 
ERST, ado. (Sax. @rest, superlative of ar, See Erz.] 
1, First ; at first; at the beginning, 
2. Once ; formerly ; long ago. 
3. Before; Ul then or now ; hitherto. 

This word is obsolete, except in poctry. 
ERMIMWITTLED ado, Till then or ast formerly. 
ER-T} BES’CENCE, x [L. erubescens, erubesco, from 
, wabeo, to be red.) 


dene 
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A becoming red; redness of the skin or surface 
of any thing; a blushing. ; 

ER-U-BES/CENT, a. Bed, or reddish ; blushing. 

E-RU€T’, v.t [L. eructo, ructor, coinciding m 

Enve'TSTE, | elements with Ch. py, Heb. pr, to 
spit. Qu. yerk.] ‘ 

To belch; to eject from the stomach, as wind 
Lars used. Howell. 

E-RUC’/TA-TED, pp. Belched ; ejected. 

E-RU€’TA-TING, ppr. Belching. 

ER-U€-TA/TION, n. [L. eructatio.] 
elt The act of belching wind from the stomach; a 

ch, . 

2. A violent bursting forth or ejection of wind or 
other matter from the earth. Woodward, 
ER’U-DITE, a. [L. eruditus, from erudio, to instruct, 
Qu. ¢ and rudis, rude. Rather Ch. Syr. Sam. 14 

redah,.to teach. Class Rd, No. 2.) : 

Instructed ; taught; learned. Chesterfield, 
ER’U-DITE-LY, adv. With erudition or learning. 
ER-U-DI''TION, (er-u-dish'un,) n.t Learning; know]- 

edge gained by study, or from books and instruction ; 
particularly, learning in literature, as distinct from 
the sciences, as in history, antiquity, and languages. 
The Scaligers were men of deep erudition. 
The most useful erudition for republicans is that which exposes 
; the causes of discorila, J, Adams. 

E-RO’GIN-OUS, c. [L. eruginosus, from erugo, Fust.] 

Partaking of the substance or nature of copper or 
the rust of copper; resembling rust. 

E-RUPT’, v. i: To burst forth. [Not used.] 

E-RUPT’ED, pp. or a. Forcibly thrown up by erup- 
tion; as, erupted igneous rocks, 

E-RUP’/TION, n. [L. eruptio, from erumpo, erupi; é 
and rumpo, for rupo: Sp. romper; Fr. rompre, See 
Class Rb, No. 26, 27, 29.] 

1. The act of breaking or bursting forth from in- 
closure or confinement; a violent emission of any 
thing, particularly of flames and lava from a volcano. 
The eruptions of Hecla, in 1783, were extraordinary 
for the quantity of lava discharged. 

2. A sudden or violent rushing forth of men or 
troops for Invasion ; sudden excursion. 

Tocensed at such eruption bold. Milton. 


3, A burst of voice; violent exclamation. [Little 

re South. 

4. In medical science, a breaking out of humors, a 
eopious excretion of humors on the skin, in pustules ; 
also, an efflorescence or redness on the skin, as in 
scarlatina ; exanthemata; petechie ; vibices; as in 
small-pox, measles, and fevers, 

E-RUP’TI VE, a. Bursting forth. 


The suclilon glante 


Appears far south eruptive through the cloud, Thomson. 


2, Attended with eruption or efflorescence, or pro- 
ducing it; as, an eruptive fever. 

3. In geology, produced by eruption; as, eruptive 
rocks, such as the igneous or volcanic. 

E-RYN'GO, 2. [Gr. 990) yeov.] 

The popular name of the sea-holly ; Eryngium, a 
genus of plants of several species. ‘The flowers are 
collected in a round head; the receptacle is palea- 
ceous or chaffy, The young shoots are esculent. 

ER-Y-SIP’E- m [Gr. epvotredas.] [Encyc. 

A disense called St Anthony’s fire; a diffused in- 
finmmation, with fever of two or three days, gener- 
ally with coma or delirium; an eruption of a fiery 
acrid humor, on edme pait of the body, but chiefiy 
on the face. One species of erysipelas 1s called shin- 
gles, or eruption with small vesicles. 

Coze. Encyc. Quincy. 

ER-Y-SI-PEL’/A-TOUS, a. Eruptive ; resembling ery- 
sipelas, or partaking of its nature, 

ER-Y-SIP’E-LOUS. See Exystrrvatovs. 

ER-Y-THE’MA, 2. ned A specific inflammation, 
characterized by a red, glabrous, tumid fullness of the 
integuments, attended by burning pain, and termi- 
nating in cuticular scales or vesicles, J. M. Good, 

ER-Y-THE-MAT‘I€, a. Denoting a morbid redness 
of skin ; relating to erythema, 

ES-€A-LADE’, x. [Fr. id.; Sp. escalada; It, scalata ; 
from Sp. escala, It. scala, L. scala, a ladder, Fr. echelle. 
See eee 

In the miluary art, a furious attack made by troops 
on a fortified place, in which ladders are used to pass 
a ditch or mount a rampart. 


Bin enters, not by escalade, but by cunning or treachery, 
: ‘Buck plaster, 


ES-€A-LADE’, v. t. To scale; to mount and pass or 
enter by means of ladders ; as, to escalads a wall. 


Life of Wellington. 
ES-€A-LAD/ED, pp. Scaled, as a wall or rampart, 
ES-€A-LAD‘ING, ppr. 


Scaling, as troops, 
evtelpe tet er! )n [D. schulp, a shell. 

L. A bivalve shell, of the genus Pecten. e sur- 
face is neatly marked with ribs radiating from the 
hinge outward. Dana, 

2. A regular curving indenture in the margin of 
any thing. [See Scattor and rigor yg 
A-PADE’, . [Fr. See Escarz. he fling of 
a horse, or ordinary kicking back of his heels, 
2. In Spanish, flight; escape. Hence, an impropri- 


ESC 


ety of speech or behavior of which an individual 1s 
unconscious, ' Brande, 

ES-€APE’, v. #, [Fr. echappers Norm. echever; Arm, 
echap; It. sceppare; Sp. and Port. escapars probably. 
from L. capio, with a negative prefix, or from a word 
of the same family.] 

1. To flee from and avoid ; to get out of the way; 
to shun ; to obtain security from; to pass without 
harm ; as, to escape danger. 

A small number that escape the sword shall return. — Jer. 2fy, 

a ance the corruption that is in the world through lust, 


2. To pass unobserved ; to evade; as, the fact e> 
caped my notice or observation, . 

3. To avoid the danger of; as, to escape the ser. 
Acts xxviii, 

Wote.— This verb is properly intransitive, and in 
strictness should be followed by from; but usagu 
sanctions the omission of it, 

ES-€APE’, v. i. To flee, shun, and be secure from 
danger ; to avoid an evil. > 
Eacape for thy Ife to the mountain. —Gen, xix, 

2. To be passed without harm. The balls whistled 
by me; my comrades fell, but I escaped. 

ES-€APE’, n. Flight to shun danger or injury ; the act 
of fleeing from danger, 

I would hasten my escape from the windy storm. — Ps, ly, 

2. A being passed without receiving injury, ae 
when danger comes near a person, but passes by, and 
the person is pnssive. Every soldier who survives a 
battle has had such an escape. 

3. Excuse; subterfuge; evasion. Ralegh. 

4, In law, an evasion of legal restraint or the cus 
tody of the sheriff without due course of law. Es 
capes are voluntary or involuntary; voluntary, when 

. an officer permits an offender or debtor to quit his 
custody without warrant ; and involuntary, or negli- 
gent, when an arrested person quits the custody of 
the officer against his will, and is not pursued forth- 
a and retaken, before the-pursuer hath Jost sight 
of him. 

5. Sally ; flight ; irregularity. [Little used] Shak. 

6. Oversight ; mistake. [Little used, or improper. 

ES-€APE’MENT, zx. * That part of a clock or watc 
which regulates its movements, and prevents their 
acceleration. Ed, Encyc. 

ES-€AP/ING, ppr. Freeing from and avoiding danget 
or evil ; being pnssed unobserved or unhurt; shun- 
ning ; evading ; securing safety ; quitting the custody 
of the law without warrant. 

ES-€AP/ING, rn. Avoidance of danger. Ezra iz. 

ES-€AR/GA-TOIRE, (-twor,) . [Fr., from escurgot, @ 


snail. 
A ips of snails, Addison. 
ES-€ARP’, xn. In fortification, any thin aia and pre- 
cipitous; sometimes the side of the ditch next the 
rainpart. Brande. 
ES-CARP’, v. & [Fr. escarper, to cut to a slope; It. 
scarpa,a slope. See Carve. 


0 slope suddenly ; to form a sudden gy @ mil 
itary term. rleton. 
ES-CARP’ ED, (es-karpt’,) pp. Cut or formed to a sud- 


den slope. 
ES-€ARP/ING it Forming to a sudden slo 
ES-€4 RP’ MEN , m A-steep descent or declivity ; a 


precipitous side of any hill or rock. ° 

ES-CHA-LOT’, (esh-a-lot’,) x. [Fr. echalote.] 

A species of sinall onion or garlic, the Allmum asca- 
Jonicum. Encye. 

ES’/€HAR, (es’kar,) m [Gr. erxapa.] 

In surgery, the crust or scab occasioned by burns 
or caustic applications, Ce 
ES/GHA-RA, rn, A species of coral, resembling a net 

or woven cloth. 

ES-CHA-ROT‘IE, a Caustic ; having 06 power of 
searing or destroying the flesh. e. Encyc. 
ES-CHA-ROT/I€, 2. A caustic application; a medl- 
cine which senrs or destroys flesh, Coz. 

ES-CHA-TOL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. eoxaros and oyos.] 

The doctrine of the Jast or final things, as death, 
ae re &e, 

ES-CHEAT’, n, [Fr. echeoir, echoir, choir: Norm. es- 
chier, eschire, eschever, to fall, to happen to, to escheat, 
The Fr. echoir seems to be the Sp. caer, which is con- 
tracted from the L, cado, cadore) 

1, Any land or tenements which casually fall or 
revert ty the lord within his manor, through failure 
of heirs, It is the determination of the tenure, or 
dissolution of the mutual bond between the Jord and 
tenant, from the extinction of the blood of the ten- 
ant, by death or natural pent by civil means, ea 
forfeiture or corruption of bl Blackstone. 

2. In the United States, the fallmg or passing of 
lands and tenements to the State, through failure of 
heirs or forfeiture, or in cases, where ao owner is 
found. Stat-of Mass. and Conn. 

3. The place or circuit within which the king or 
lord is entitled to escheata, Englan 

4. A writ to recover escheats from the person in 
possession. Blackstone. Cowel, Encyc. 

5, The lands which fall to the lord ¢r state by escheat. 
6. In Scots law, the forfeiture incarred by a man’g 
being denounced a rebel, . 


Cyc. 


tok yee! 


ESC 


ESCHBAT’,c.i In England, to revert, as land, to; ES-CO’RI-AL, x. 


the lord of g manor, by means of the extinction of 
| the blood of the tenant. 

r 2, In America, to full or come, as land, to the state, 
‘through failure of heirs or owners, or by forfeiture 
, for treason. In the feudal sense, no escheat can exist 
' in the United State’; but the word is used in stat- 

4 utes confiscating the estates of those who abandoned 

\ their country during the revolution, and in statutes 

* giving to the state the lands for which no owner can 
be found, 

ES-CHEAT’,o.t. To forfeit. [Mot used.] Bp. Hall. 

ES-CHFEAT’A-BLE, a. Liable to escheat. 

ES-CHEAT’‘AGE, n. Tho right of succeeding to an 
eucheut. Sherwood. 

ES-CHEAT’ED, pp. Having fallen to the Jord through 
want of heirs, or to the state for want of an owner, 
or by forfeiture, 

ES-CHEAT’ING, ppr. Reverting to the Jord through 

} failure of heirs, or to the state for want of an owner, 
or by forfeiture. 

ES-CHEAT’OR, n. An officer who observes the es- 
cheats of the king in the county whereof he is es- 
cheator, and certifies them into the treasury. Camden. 

ES-CHEW’, o. t. [Norm. eschever; Old Fr. escheoir ; 
G. scheuen; It. schivare; Fr. esquiver; Dan. skyer ; to 
shun. The G, scheu, Dan. sky, It. schifo, is the Eng. 
shy. In Sw. the corresponding words are skygg and 
sky gzia, Which leads to the opinion that the radical 


| 


| letters are Kg or Skg; and if so, these words cuorre- | 


* spond with the G. scheuchen, tu frighten, to drive 
away, which we retain in the word shoo, used to 
, ecare away fowls.] 
To flee from ; to shun ; to avoid. 


He who obeys, destruction ahall eschew, Sandys, 


ES-CHEW’ED, (es-chude’,) pp. Shunned ; avoired. 

VS-CHEW'ING, ppr. Shunning ; avoiding. 

£S-COCH/EON, »- [Fr.] Tho shield of the family. 
Warton. 

ES‘/CORT, x. [Fr. escorte; It. scorta, a guard or guide, 

* scorgere, to discern, lead, conduct. Sp. and Port. es- 
‘eolta, r changed intol, The Italian has scortv, seen 
perceived, prudent, and as a noun, abridgment ; an 
scurtare, to abridge, shorten, conduct, escort, The 
senxe of short, shorten, is connected with L. curtus, 
and the sense of prudent occurs in L. cordatus. But 
whether there is a connection between these words, 
let the reader judge.] 

| 1. A guard ; a body of armed men which attends an 
officer, or baggage, provisions, or munitions, conveyed 
by land from piace to place, to protect them from an 
enemy, or, in general, for security. 3 

[This word is rarely, and never properly, used for 
naval protection or protectors; the latter we call a 
concoy. I have found it applied to naval protection, 
but it is unusual.] 

2. In a more general sense, protection or safeguard 
on a journey or excursion ; as, to travel under the es- 
cort of a friend. 

ZS-€ORT’, v, t.{ To attend and guard on a journey 
or excursjon by land ; to attend and guard any thing 
conveyed by Jand. General Washington arrived at 
Boston, escorted by a detachment of drayoons, The 

_ guards escorted Lord Wellington to London. 

ES-CORT’ED, pp. Attended and guarded on a jour- 

' ney or excursion by land. 

ES-CORT'ING, ppr. Attending and guarding on a 
journey or excursion by land. 

ES-COT’. See Scot. 

ES-€OT’, v. t To pay the reckoning for; fie 


port 

ES-€6OU-ADE’. See Squap 

ES-€OUT’. See Scout. 

ES-€RI-TOIR’, (es-kre-twor’,) ». [Sp. escritorio; It. 
scritturio; Fr. ceritoire, from ecrire, ecrit, to write, 
from the root of L. scribo, Eng. to scrape.] 

A box with instruments and conveniences for wri- 
‘ting, sometimes a desk or chest of drawers, with an 
apartment for the instruments of writing. It is often 
pronounced scrutoir. 

€RI-TO’RL-AL, a, Pertaining to an escritoir. 

ES/CROW,n. [Fr. ecrou, Norm. escrover, escrowe, @ 
scroll. ] : 

in law, a deed of lands or tez.ements delivered to 
a third person, to hold till ecme condition iz performed 
by the grantee, and which i» not to take e<Fuct ‘ill 
the condition is performea. It is then to be delivered 
to the grantee, Elackstone, 

mS TOM n. [from Fr. ecu, for escu, Lscutum, a 
shield. 

In foudal law, service of the shield, called also 
eculagze; a species of tenure by knight service, by 
which a tenant was bound to fullow his Jurd to war; 
afterward exchange= for a pecuniary satisfaction. 

Blackstone. 
eters “hel a [from #sculapius, the physi- 
clan. 

Medical ; pertaining to the healing art, Young. 

€S/EU-LENT, a, [1 exculontus, from esca, food. 

* Eatable ; that f» or may be used by man for food ; 
av, exculent plants; escu/ent fish, 

“S’CEU-LENT, ». Something that is eatable; that 
which is or may be safely eaten by man, 
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ESP 


The palace or residence of the king 
of Spain, about 22 miles north-west of Madrid. This 
is the largest and most superb structure in the king- |, 
dom, and one of the most splendid in Europe. It 
is built in a dry, barren spot, and the name itself is 
said to signify a place full of rocks. Encye. 

e Escurial was built by Philip II., in the shape 
of a gridiron, in honor of St. Laurence. It takes its 
name from a village near Madrid. It contains the 
king’s palace, St. Laurence’s church, the monastery 
of Jerenomites, and the free schools, also the place 
of sepulture for the royal fumily of Spain, Port. Dict. 

ES-€UTCH’EON, (es-kuch’un,) x. [Fr. ecuszon, for 
escusson, from L, scutum, a shield, It. scudo, Sp. 
escudo, Arin. scocda. | P 

1. The shield on which a cont of arms is represent- 
ed; the shield of a family ; the picture of ensigns 
érmorial. Encyc. Johnson, 

2. That part of a vessel’s stern on which her name 
is written. R. H, Dana, Jr. 

ES-€UTCH’/EON-ED, (es-kuch/und,) a. Having a 
coat of arms or ensign. Young. 

ES-LOIN’, v. t. [Fr. elotgner.} 

To remove. [JVot in use. 

E-SOPH-A-GOT’O-MY, zn. 
acutting.] . 

In surgery, the operation of making an incision 
into the esophngus, for the purpose of removing any 
foreign substance that obstructs the passage, 

Journ. of Science. 

E-SOPH/A-GUS, 2. [Gr. otcopayns.] 

The gullet; the canal through which food and 
drink pass to the stomach, 

E-SO/PI-AN, a. [from /Zsop,] Pertaining to Hsop; 
composed by him or in his manner. Warton. 

FS-O-TER/1€, a. [Gr. eowrepos, interior, from ecw, 
within. ] 

Private ; interior; an epithet applied to the private 
instructions and doctrines of philosophers ; opposed 
to ezoteric, or public. Enfield, 

ES-O-TER/I€-AL-LY, adv. In an esoteric manner. 


Rich, Dict. 

ES'O-TER-Y, 2. Mystery; secrecy, [Little used.] 

ES-PAL/IER, (aah vers n. [Fr. espalier ; Sp. espa- 
lera; It. spallicra ; from L, palus, a stake or pule.] 

1. A row of trees planted about a garden or in 
hedges, so as tu inclose quarters or separate parts, and 
trained up toa lattice of wood-work, or fastened to 
stukes, forming a close hedge or shelter to protect 
plants against injuries from wind or weather. 


fer. otcopayos and ron, 


Encye. 

2. A lattice-work of wood, on which to train frait- 
trees and ornamental! shrubs. Brande, 

ES-PAL/IER, (es-pal’yer,) v. t, To form an espalier, 
or to prutect by an espalier. 

ES-PAL/IER-£D, pp. Protected by an espalier. 

ES-PAL/IER-ING, ppr. Protecting by an espalier. 

ES-PAR’/CET, n. A kind of sainfoin. Mortimer, 

ES-PAR'TO, xn A kind of rush in Spain, of which 
cordage, shoes, baskets, &c-, are mada McCulloch, 

ES-PE//CLAL, (es-pesh/al,) at [Fr. special; L. specia- 
lis, from specio, to see, species, kind. ] 

Principal; chief ; particular ; as, in an especial man- 
ner or degree. 

ES-PE/'CIAL-LY, adv. Principally ; chiefly; particu- 
larly ; in an uncommon degree ; in reference to one 
person or thing in particular. 

ES-PE’’'CLAL-NESS, n The state of being especial. 

ES’PE-RANCE, a. [Fc frome L. espero, to hope. ] 

Hope. [Wet English. Shak. 

ES-PYVAL, 2. [See Sev.J A spy; the act of expying. 

Elyot. 

ES-PY’ ED, (es-pide’,) pp. Seen; discovered. 

ES-PYER, xn. One who espies, or watches like a spy, 

Harmar. 

ES/PI-NEL, n. Akind ofruby, [See Sprinet.] 

ES/PI-ON-AGE, (es’pe-on-aje or es/pe-on-azh,)n. [Fr., 
from espiunuer, to spy, espion, a epy.] 

The practice or employment of spies ; the practice 
of watching the words and conduct of others, and 
atteinpting to make discoveries, as spies or secret ein- 
issaries ; the practice of watching others withoiit be- 
ing suspected, and giving intelligence of discoveries 
made, 

ES-PLA-NADE’, n. [Fr. id.; Sp. esplanada; It. epia- 
nata; from L. planus, plain.] 

1. In fortification, the glacis of the countersearp, or 
the sloping of the parapet of the covered way toward 
the country ; or the void space between the glacis of 
a citadel and the first houses of the town. 

Brande. 

2. In gardening, a grass-plat. 

ES-POUS'AL, (es-pouz/al,) a. [See Esrousr.] Used 
in or reiating to the act of espousing or betrothing. 


Campbell, 


Bacon, 
ES: POUS/AL, », The act of espousing ov betrothing, 
2. Adoption ; protection. Ld. Orford. 


ES-POUS’AI.S,n. pl. The act of contracting or affi- 
encing a man and woman to each other; a contract 
or mutual promise of marriage. 


I remember thee, the kindness of thy youth, the love of thiuc 
espousals, — Jer. ii, 


ES-POUSE’, (es-pouz’,) v.t. [Fr. epouser ; It. sposare ; 


ESS” 


Port. desposar ; Sp. despouar, to marry, desposarse, tu be 
betrothed. If this word is the sume radically as the 
L. spondeo, sponsus, the letter x in the latter niust be 
casual, or the modern languages have ‘ost the letter. 
The former is most probable ; in which case, spondes 
was primarily epodeo, sposus.} 

1. To betroth. 

When as his mothor Mary wes espoused to Joseph, — Matt. '. 

2. To betroth ; to promise or engage in marriagé by 
contract in writing, or by some pledge; as, the king 
espoused his daughter to a foreign prince. Usually 
and properly fullowod by to, rather than witk. t 

3. To marry ; to wed. Shak. Milton. 

A. To unite intimately or indissolubly. 
T have eapossed you to one 
a tha veh to Co eee a naa arg. 

5. To embrace ; to take to one’s self, with a view 
to maintain ; as, to espouse the quarrel of another ; to 
espouse a cause, Dryden. 

ES-POUS'ED, pp. or a. Betrothed ; affianced ; prom- 
ised in mprriage by contract; married ; united inti- 
inately ; empraced, 

ES-POUSE/MENT,n, Act of espousing, 

ES-POUS’ER, n, One who espouses; one who de- 
fends the cause of another. 

ES-POUS’ING, ppr. Betrothing; promising in mar- 
riage by covenant ; marrying ; uniting ‘indissalubly ; 
taking part in. : 

ES-PRIT' DE CORPS, (es-pré'de-kor’,) [Fr.] Th 
spirit of the body or society ; the common spirit or 
disposition formed by men in association. 

ES-PY’, v. t we cpier, espier; Sp. espiar: It. spiare; 
D. bespieden, from spiede, a spy ; G. spahen, to spy; 
Sw. speia; Dan, speider; W. yspiaw, and yspeithiaw, 
from yspaith, paith, (See Sry.) The radical letters 
seem to be Pd; if not, the word is a contraction from 
the root of L. speciv.] i. 

1. To see at a distance ; to have the first sight of 
a thing remote. Seamen espy land, as they ap 
proach it. ° 

2. To see or discover something intended to bs 
hid, or in a degree concealed, and not very visible ; 
as, to exypy o man in a crowd, or a thief in a wood. 

3. To discover unexpectedly, 

As clic’ of thein opened his sack, he eapied his money. — Gea. 

xii, 

4. To inspect narrowly ; to examine and make dis- 
coverics, 

Moses sent me to eapy out the land, and I brought him word 

again. — Josh. xiv. i 

ES-P¥’, v. t To louk narrowly; to look about; te 

watch. M 
Stand by the way and eapy. — Jer, xlviit. 

fee word is often pronounced Bey ; which sce] 

ES-PY', 2. A spy; a scout. 

ES-PY'ING, pyr. Discovering ; seeing first. 

ES/QUI-MAUX, (es/ke-mo,) 2, A nation of Indians 
inhabiting the north-western parts of North America. 

Encyc, An. 

ES-QUIRE’, 2. [Fr. ecuyer; It. scudiers ; Sp. escudero; 
Port. eseudeiro; from L. scutum, a shield, from Gr, 
oxurus,a hide, of which shields were anciently made, 
or from the rout of that werd, Sax. sceadan. See 
Suave.) 

Properly, @ shield-beurer or armor-bearer, scutifer ; 
an attendant 6n a Khight. | Hence, in modern times, 
a title of dignity next in degree below a knight. In 
England, this title is given to the younger sons of 
noblemen, to officers of the king’s courts and of the 
houseliold, to counselors at law, justices of the peace 
while in commission, sheriffs, and other gentlemen. 
In the United States, the title is given to public offi- 
cers of all degrees, frum governors down (o justices 
and attorneys. Indecd, the title, in addressing let- 
ters, is bestowed on any person at pleasure, and con- 
tains no definite desciiption. It is merely an expres 
sion of respect. 

ES-QUIRE’, ot To attend; to wait on. 

ES-QUIR'ED, pp. Attended ; waited on. 

ES-QUIR'ING, ppr. Attending, as an esquire. 

ES-QUISSEY, (es-kis!,) n. [Fr.] The first sketch of 
@ picture or model of a statue. 

ES-SAY',v,t. [Fr. essayer; Norm. essoyer; Arm. @c- 
aca; D. zoeken, to Seek ; bezceken, verzoeken, to e& 
say ; G. suchen, to seek; versucken, to essay ; Dan, 
forsiger; Sw. firsblia; Sp. ensoyar; Port. ensarar ; 
{t. sayyiure, assaggiare. The primary word is seek, 
the same as L, srquur. (See Seek.) The radical sense 
is, to press, drive, urge, strain, strive. Ch, pon. Clase 
Sg, No. 46.] 

1. To try; to attempt; to endeavor ; to exert one’s 
power or faculties, or to make an effort to perform 
any thing. 4K 

While I this unexampled task essay. 


2. To make experiment of. 

3. To try the value and purity of metals, In this 
application, the word is now more generally written 
‘Assay ; whicli ree. 

ES’/SAY, n. A trial;<o%empt; endeavor; an effort 
made, or exertion of body or mind, for the perform. 
ance of any thing. We say, to mike an essay. 

Fruidces our hopes, though pious our eseays, Sdth, 
e——~S 


Blackmore, 


4u9 


ESS 


2. In literature, a composition intended to prove or 
illustrate a particular subject; usually shorter and 
less methodical and finished than a system; as, an 
essay on the life and writings of Homer; an essay on 
fossils ; an essay on commerce. ; 

3. A trial or experiment ; as, this is the first essay. 

4, Trial or experiment to prove the qualities of a 
metal. [In this sense, see Assay.] 

5. First taste of any thing. Dryden. 
ES-SiY’ED, (es-sade’,) pp. Attempted; tried. 
ES-SAY’ER, 2, One who writes essays. Addison. 
ES-SAY'ING, ppr. Trying; making an effort; at- 

tempting. 
ES-SAY'IST, x. A writer of an essay, or of essays. 
Butler. 
ES'/SENCE, n. [L. essentia; Fr. essence; It. essenza ; 
Sp. esencia; from L, esse, to be; Sw. vasende; Goth. 
wisands, from wisan, Sax. wesan, to be, whence was, 
The sense of the verb is, to set, to fix, to be perma- 


nent, 

iY tat which constitutes the particular nature of 
a being or substance, or of a genus, and which dis- 
tinguishes it from all others. Mr. Loeke makes a 
distinction between nominal essence and real essence, 
The nominal essence, for example, of gold, is that 
complex idea expressed by gold; the real essence is 
the constitution of its insensible parts, on which its 
properties depend, which is unknown to us. 

The essence of God bears no relation to place, £. D. Griffin. 


&. Formal existence ; that which makes any thing 
to be what it is; or rather, the peculiar nature of a 
thing ; the very substance ; as, the essence uf Chris- 

3, Existence ; the quality of being, [tianity. 

I could have resigned my very essence. Sidney. 


4, A being; an existent person; as, heavenly es- 
sences. Ailton. 

5. Species of being. Bacon. 

6. Constituent substance ; as, the pure essence of a 
spirit. Milton. 

[Locke’s real essence, supra.] 

7. The predominant qualities or virtues of any plant 
or drug, extracted, refined, or rectified from grusser 
matter ; or, more strictly, a volutile or essential oil; 
as, the essence of-mint. 

8, Perfume ; odur; scent; or the volatile matter 
cons?ituting perfume. 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale, 


ES’SENCE, v.t. To perfume; to scent. 
ES/SENC-ED, (es/senst,) pp. Perfumed; as, essenced 


fops. 
ES.SENES! n. pl, [Gr. Eoonvot.] Among the Jews, a 
sect reinarkable for their strictness aud abstinence. 
ES-SEN’TIAL, a. [L. essentialis.] 

1. Necessary to the constitution or existence of a 
thing. Piety and guod works are essential to the 
Christian character, Figure and extension are essen- 
tial properties of bodies. 

And if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to the amazing whule. 

2. Important in the highest degree. 

Judgment is more essential to a general than courage. Denham. 

3. Pure ; highly rectified. 

Essential oils, are such as are obtained from plants 
chiefly by distillation with water. They dissolve in 
alcohol, are inflanimable, and much used in perfu- 
mery. Brande. 

Essentiai character: in natural history, that single 
quality or property which serves to distinguish one 

enus, species, é&c,, from another, 
-SEN’TIAL, (es-sen’/shal,) 2 Existence; being. 
[Little uscd.] Milton. 
2, First or constituent principles ; as, the essentials 
of religion. 
3. The chief point; that which is most important. 
ES-SEN-TI-AL/I-TY,/ 2. The quality of being es- 
ES-SEN’TIAL-NESS, § sential ; first or constitutnt 
principles. Swift. 

ES-SEN’/TIAL-LY, adv. By the constitution of na- 
ture ; in essence ; as, minerals and plants are essen- 
tially different. 

2. In an important degree; in effect. 
statements differ, but not essentially. 

ES-SEN/TIATE, v. i, To become of the same essence. 

B. Jonson. 

ES-SEN/TIATE, v.t. To form or constitute the es- 
sence or being of. ; Boyle. 

ES-SEN/TIA-TED, pp. Pormed into the same essence. 

ES-SEN/T(A-TING, ppr. Forming into or becoming 
of the same essence. z 

ES-SOIN’, n. [Norm. exon, excuse; Law L. ezonia, 
sonium ; Old Fr. exonier, essonier, to excuse. Spelman 
deduces the word from ez and soing, care. But qu. 
This word is sometimes spelt Esso1on,] 

1, An excuse ; the alleging of an excuse for him 
who is summoned to appear in court and answer, 
and who neglects to appear at the day. In England, 
the three first days of a term are called essoin-days, 
as three days are allowed for the appearance of suit- 
ors, Blackstone. Cowel. Spelman. 

2, Excuse ; exemption, Spenser. 

_ 3. He that is excused far non-appearance in court 
at the day appointed. Johnson. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


The two 


EST 


ES-SOIN’, v. t. To allow an excuse for non-appear- 
ance in court; to excuse for absence Cowel. 
ES-SOIN’ER, n. An attorney who sufficiently excuses 

the absence of another. v 
ES’/SON-ITE, 2. Cinnamon-Stone , which see. 
ES-TAB! LISH, vt. [Fr. etablir; Sp. establecer;, Port. 

estabelecer ; It. stabilire- L. stabilio; Heb. 3%) Or 333, 


Ch. and Syr. id.; Ar. Crags tasaba, to set, fix, estab- 
lish. Class Sb, No, 37, and see No. 35, See also Ar. 


Wo wataba, Ch. An.,Ao settle, to piace to dwell. 


Class Db, No. 53, 54.] : 

1. To set and fix firmly or unalterabiy ; to settle 
permanently. 

I will establish my covenant with him for an everlasting cove- 


nant. — Gen, xvii. 

2. To found permanently ; to erect and fix or set- 
tle ; as, to establish a colony or an empire. 

3. To enact or decree by authority and for per- 
manence; to ordain ; toappoint ; as, to establish laws, 
regulations, institutions, rules, ordinances, é&c. 

4. To settle or fix permanently ; as, to establish 
one’s self in business; the enemy established them- 
selves in the citadel. 

5. To make firm; to confirm; to ratify what has 
been previously set or made. 

Do we then make void the law through faith? By no means; 

yea, we estaddish the law. — Romi. iii, 

6. To settle of fix what is wavering, doubtful, or 
weak; to confirm. 

So were the churches established in the faith. — Acts xvi. 

To the end he may establish your hearts uublamable in holiness, 

— 1 Thess, iii. 
7. To confirm ; to fulfill; to make good. 
Establish thy word to thy servant. — Ps. cxix. 
8. To set up in the place of another, and confirm. 
Who go about to estaplish their own righteousness. — Rom, x. 


ES-TAB/LISH-ED, pp. or a. Set; fixed firmly ; found- 
ed ; ordained ; enacted ; ratified ; confirmed ; set up 
and supported by the state; as, an established re- 


ligion. 

ES-TAB’LISH-ER, n. He who establishes, ordains, 
or confirms. 

ES-TAB’/LISH-ING, ppr._ Fixing; settling perma- 
nently; founding; ratifying; confirming; ordain- 


ing. ’ 
ES-TAB/LISH-MENT, x. [Fr. etablissement. 
1, The act of establishing, founding, ratifying, or 
ordaining, 
2. Settlemeht ; fixed state. Spenser. 
3. Confirmation ; ratification of what has been set- 
tled or made. Bacon. 
4, Settled regulation ; form; ordinance; system of 
laws; constitution of government. 
Bring in that establishment by which all men should be contained 
In duty, Spenser. 
5, Fixed or stated allowance for subsistence ; in- 
come ; salary. 
His excellency — might gradually lessen your igre 
wil. 
6. That which is fixed or established ; as a perma- 
nent military force, a fixed garrison, a local govern- 
ment, an agency, a factory, &c. The king has estab- 
lishments to support in the four quarters of the globe. 
Great Britain. 
7. A place of residence or of transacting business. 
8. That form of religious worship which is estab- 
lished and supported by the state. 
9. Settlement or final rest. 


We set up our hopes and esiablishment here. Wake. 


ES-TA-CADE', n. |Fr. Sp. estacada, from the root of 
stake, 

A dike constructed of piles in the sea, a river, 
or a morass, to check the approach of an enemy. 

Foeee rw, } n. [Sp. esta/feta; Fr. estafete.] 

A courier; an express of any kind. 

ES-TATE’,n. ([Fr. etat, for estat; D. staat; G. staat; 
Arm. stad; It. stato; Sp. estado; L, status, from s:o, 
tostand. The roots stb, std, and stg, have nearly 
the same signification, to set, to fix. It is probable 
that the L, sto is contracted from stad, as it forms 

- er 


steti. See Ar. aoa Class Sd, No. 46, and Class 
Dd, No. 22, 23, 24.] Me 

1. In a general sense, fixedness; a fixed contition ; 
now generally written and pronounced Stare. 

She cast us headlong from our high estate. Dryden, 

2. Condition or circumstances of any person or 
thing, whether high or low, Luke i. 

3. Rank; quality. 

Who hath not heard of the grea‘neas of your estate? Sidney. 

4, In law, the interest, or quantity of interest, a 
man has in lands, tenements, or other effects. Es- 


tates are real or personal. Real estate consists in | ES’/TI-MA-TING, ppr. Valuing; 


EST : ; 


lands or freeholds, which descend to heirs ; a 
estate consists in chattels or movables, which go’ 
executors and administrators, There are also estates 
for life, for years, at will, &c, 

5. Fortune ; possessions ; property in general. He 
sl a a of a great estate. He left his estate unencum- 

ered. >: ; ‘ 

6. The general business or interest of government ; 
hence, a political body ; a commonwealth; a repub- 
lic. But in this sense, we now use Stare. 

7. A branch of the body politic In Great Britain, 
the estates of the realm are the king, lords, and com- 
mons ; or rather the lords and commons, 

Estates ; in the plural, dominions ; possessions of a 
prince. ; 

2. Orders or classes of men in socfety or govern- 
ment. Herod made a supper for his chief estates. 
Mark vi. 

ES-TATE’,v.t. Tosettle asa fortune. [Little used} 

2. To establish. [Little used.] [ Shak. 

ES-TAT’ED, pp. or a. Possessing an estate. Swift 

ES-TEEM’, v.t. [Fr. estimer; It. estimare; Sp, and 
Port. estimar ; Arm. istimout, istimein; L. @stimo ; Gr. 
étoripvavuat ; ers and ripaw, to honor oresteem. Sée 
Class Dm. No. 28.] ; 

1. To set a value on, whether high or low; to 
estimate ; to value, 

Then he forsook God, who made him, and lightly esteemed the 

rock of his salvation. —Deut, xxxii. : 

They that despise me shall be lightly esteemed, —1 Sam. ii. 

2. To prize; to set a high value on ; to regard with 
reverence, respect, or friendship. When our minds 
are not biased, we always esteem the industrious, the 
generous, the brave, the virtuous, and the learned. 

Will he esteem thy riches? = Job xxxvi, 
3. To hold in opinion; to repute; to think. 
One man esteemeth one day above another ; another esteemett 
every day alike. — Rom, xiv. 
4. To compare in value ; to estimate by proportion, 
Little used.] Davies. 

ES-TEEM’, v.i. ‘To consider as to value. Spenser. 

ES-TEEM!, 2. Estimation; opinion or judgment of 
merit or demerit. This man is of no worth in my 
esteem. 

2. High value or estimation; great regard ; favora- 
ble opinion, founded on supposed worth. 

Both those poets lived in much esteem with good and holy men 

in orders. Dryden, 

ES-TEEM’A-BLE, a. Worthy of esteem ; estimable. 

ES-TEEM’ED, pp. ora. Valued ; estimated ; highly 
valued or prized on account of worth; thought; 
held in opinion. « 

ES-TEEM’ER, zn. One who esteems; one who sets 
high value on any thing. 

A proud esteemer of his own parts, Locke. 


ES-TEEM/ING, ppr. Valuing; estimating ; valuing 
highly ; prizing ; thinking ; deeming. 
ES-THET‘I€, a. Pertaining to the science of taste. 
ES-THET/I€S, x. [Gr. aiaOnz1Kos.] ; 
The science which treats of the beautiful, or of the 
theory of taste, [See MstHeETI!I0cs3.] 
ES-TIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. @stus and fero.] 
Producing heat, 
ES’TI-MA-BLE, a. [Fr. ; It, estimevole.] 
1. That is capable of being estimated or valued ; 
as, estimable damage. Paley. 
2. Valuable ; worth a great price, 
A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 
Is not so estimable or profitable. Shak, 
3. Worthy of esteem or respect; deserving our 
good opinion or regard. 
A lady said of her two companions, that one was more amiable, 


the other more estimable. Temple. 
ES’/TI-MA-BLE, n. That which is worthy of regard. 
Brown, 


ES’/TI-MA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of deserving 
esteem or regard, R. Newton. 
ES‘TI-MA-BLY, adv. In an estimable manner. 
ES’TI-MATE, v. t. ft @stimo. See epee 
1.'To judge and form an opinion of the value of ; 
to rate by judgment or opinion, without weighing or 
measuring either value, degree, extent, or quantity. 
We estimate the value of cloth by inspection, or the 
extent of a piece of land, or the distance of a moun- 
tain. We estimate the worth of a friend by his 
known qualities. We estimate the merits or talents 
of two different men by judgment. We estimate 
profits, loss, and damage. Hence, : 
2, To compute; to calculate ; to reckon, 
ES/TI-MATE, zn. A valning or rating in the mind ; a 
judgment or opinion of the value, degree, extent, or 
quantity of any thing, without ascertaining it. We 
form estimates of the expenses of a war; of the prob- 
able outfits of a voyage ; of the comparative strength 
or merits of two men ; of the extent of a kingdom or 
its population. Hence, estimate may be equivalent 
to calculation, computation, without measuring or 
weighing. : J 


2. Value, Shak 
ES’/TI-MA-TED, pp. or a Valued; rated in opinion 


rating; forming an_ 


or judgment. 
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opinion or judgment of the value, extent, quantity, 
or od hag of werth of any ubjuct ; calculating; com- 
€S-TI-MA’/TION, x. [L. astimatio.] [puting. 

L The act of estimating. ' 

2. Calculation ; computation ; an opinion or judg- 
mentof the worth, extent, oy quantity of any thing, 
formed without using precise data. We may differ 
in our estimations of distance, magnitude, or amount, 
and no Jess in our estimation of moral qualities. 

3. Exteem; regard ; favorable opinion ; honor. 

T shail have esdmation among the ao altitude, and honor with 

the elders. Wiedom. 
ES/TI-MA-TIVE, a Having tho power of comparing 
and adjusting the worth or preference. [Little used.) 

2. Imaginative, e. Boyle. 
ES’TI-MA-TOR, n. One who estimates or values, 
Bee a [L. @stivus, from estas, summer. See 

EAT. 

Hidintag to summer, or continuing for the sum- 
ES'TI-VATE, v.% To pass the summer. {mer. 
ES-TI-VA’TION, ». [L. astivatio, from estas, sum- 
Mer, ostivo, to pass the summer. ] 

1. The act of passing the summer. Bacon. 

2. In botany, the disposition of the potals within 
the floral gem or bud: 1, convolute, when the pet- 
als are rolled together like a scroll; 2, imbricate, 
when they lie over each other like tiles on a roof; 
3, conduplicate, when they are doubled together at 


the midrib; 4, valoate, when, as they are about to, 


expand, they are placed like the gluines in grasses, 
Martyn, 
£3-TOP’, vt. [Fr. etouper, to stop. See Sror.] 

In Jaw, to impede or bar, by one’s own act. 

Amano shall always bo estopped by hls own decd, or not per- 
mitwd to aver or prove any thing In contradiction to what 
be has once solomnnly avowed, Blackstone. 

EYTO PER-PET' U-UM,)[L.] May it be perpet- 

EYTO PER PET'U-A, ual. 

E3-TOP’PAD, (es-topt’,) pp. Hindored ; barred; pre- 
cluded by one’s own act. 

ES-TOP/PEL, 2 In law, a stop; a plea in bar, 
grounded on a man’s own act or deed, which estops 
or precludes him from averring any thing to the con- 
trary. 

If a tenant for years levies 2 fine to another person, It shall work 
82 Gn astoppal to the cognizor. Blackstone. 


ES-TOP’PING, ppr. Impeding ; barring by one’s own 


act. 

€S-TO/VERS, pn. pl. [Norm. estoffer, to store, stock, 
furnish ; estuffeures, stores; Fr. etofer, to stuff. See 
Srorr.] 

[In law, necessaries or supplies ; a reasonable al- 
lowanee out of lands or goods for tho use of a ten- 
ant; such as sustenance of a fulon in prison, and for 
his family during bis imprisonmont; alimony for a 
woman divorced, outof her husband’s estate. Coim- 
moh of éstovers, is the i:berty of taking the necessary 
wood for the use or furniture of a house or farm from 
ancthe’s estate. In Saxon, it is expressed by dotc, 
whicl. signifies more, or supply, a3, house-bote, plow- 
bote, fre-bote, cart-bote, &c. Blackstone, 

ES-TRADE, x. [Fr.] Au even or level space; a 
level and slightly raised place ina room. Smart. 
ES-TRAM/A-CON,(son,) xz, [Fr.] A sort of two- 

edged sword fcrmerly used. 
@3-TRANGE’,»v & [Fr. etranger, Seo Stranoz.] 

1, To keep ata distance; to withdraw ; to cease 
to frequent and be familiar with. 

Had we estranged oursclvou from them In things Indifferent, 

Hooker. 

I thus esirange my person from her bed. Dryden, 

2. To alienate ; to divert from its original use or 
possessor ; to apply to a purpose foreign from its 
original or customary one. 

They have cetranged this place and burnt Incense In It to other 

— Jer, xix. 

3. To alienate, as the affections; to turn from 
Kindness to indifteronco or malevolence. 

Ido not know, to this hour, what It fs that has Metco “et hin 

from me. E ope. 

4 To withdraw ; to withhold. 

We rauat estrange our belief fom what ts not clearly evidenced, 

Glanville. 
ES-TRANG/ED, pp. Withdrawn ; withheld ; alienated, 
ES-TRANG/ED-NESS, rx. The state.of being es- 
tranged, Prynne, 
ES-TRANGE'MENT, x Alionation; a Keeping at a 
distance ; removal; voluntary abstraction; a3, an 
estrangement of affection. 
Ao estrangement of desires from betior thlags. South, 
ES-TRANG/ING, ppr. Alienating/ withdrawing ; 
keeping at or removing to a distance. - 
ES-TRA-PADE', 2, [Fr, strappado.} 

The action of a horse, who, to get rid of his rider, 
rises beforc and at the same timo kicks furiously with 
his bind logs, Farrier’s Dict. 

ESeTRAY', vi Tostray. [See Stray.) 
ES-TRAY', vn. [Norm. estrayer, probably allied to 
pete and perhaps from the root of W. trag, 
ondl 

A tame boast, as a horse, ox, or sheop, which is 

found wandering or without an owner; a beast sup- 
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ed to have strayed from the power or inclosure of 
its owner. It is usually written Stray. Blackstone. 
ES-TREAT’, x. [Nortn. estraite or estreite, from L. 
extractum, extraho, to draw out.] 

In law, a true copy or duplicate of aa original 
writing, especially of amercoments or penalties set 
down in the rolls of court to bo levied by the bailiff, 
or other officer, on every offender. Cowel. Encyc. 

ES-TREAT’, v.t%. To extract; to copy. Blackstone 

ES-TRRAT/ED pp. Extracted ; copied. 

ES-TREAT/ING, ppr. Extracting ; copying: 

ES-TREPE/MENT, nw, [Norm. estreper, estripper, to 
waste; Eng. to stewp.] 

In law, spoil; waste ; a stripping of land by a ten- 
ant, to the prejudice of the owner. Blackstone. -Cowel. 

Es’/TRICH, Th Soya 
ES/TRIDGE, { Tes e ostrich ; which see. [Ods.] 
2. {n commerce, the fino down of the ostrich, lying 


immediately beneath the feathers, McCulloch. 
ES’/TU-ANCE, n. [L. estus.] 
Heat. [Wot in use.] Brown, 
ES’TU-A-RY, x. [L. estuarium, from @stuo, to boil 


or foam, @stus, heat, fury, storm,] 

1. An arin of the sea; a frith; a narrow passage, 
or the inouth of a river or lake, where the tide meets 
the current, or flows and ebbs. 

2, A vapor bath. 

ES’/TU-A-RY, a. Belonging to or formed in an estua- 
ry; as, estuary strata, Lyell, 


| ES’/TU-ATE, v. i, [L, @stuoa, to boil.] 


To boil; to swell and rage; to be agitated. 
ES-TU-A/TION,2, A boiling ; agitation ; commotion 
of a fluid. Brown. Norris. 
EST-URE’,x, [L. estuo.] 

Violence ; commotion, 


Not used. Ghapman, 
E-S0/RI-ENT, a. E | A 


[L. esuriens, esurio. 


- Inclined to eat; hungry. , Dict. 
ES’U-RINE, (ezh/yu-rin,) a. Eating; corroding. 
[Little used] Wiseman. 


E-TAT’ MA'JOR, (8-t&'mi/zhor.) Officers and sub- 
officers, as distinguished froin their troops; also, the 
superior officers. Dict. do ? Acad. 

ET CHT'E-RA, [L.] and the contraction Erc., or 
&c., denote the rest, or others of the kind ; and so on; 
and so forth. 

ETCH or ED/DISH, xn. Ground from which a crop 
has been taken. Mortiner. 

ETCH, vz. t. [G. etzen, D. etsen, to eat. See Kat.} 

1, To produce figures or designs on copper or other 
metallic plates, by means of lines or strokes first 
drawn, and then eaten or corroded by aquaforiis, 
The plate is first covered with a proper varnish or 
ground, which is capable of resisting the acid, and 
the ground is then scored or scratched by a needle or 
similar instrument, in the places where the lines com- 
posing the figure or design are intended to be ; the 

' plate is then covered with nitric acid, which corrodes 
or eats the metal in the lines thus laid bare. Hebert. 

2. To sketch ; to delineate. [Not in use.] Locke. 

ETCH, vi. To practice etching. 

ETCH’ED, (etcht,) pp. ong. Marked and corroded by 
nitric acid. 

ETCH‘ING, ppr. Marking of producing a design on a | 
metallic plate with aquafortis, 

ETCH’ING, x. The act or art of etching ; a mode of 
engraving. 

2. The impression taken from an etched plate. 

ETCH’ING-NEE/DLE, n. An instrument of steel 
with a fine point, used in etching for tracing out- 
lines, é&c., on the plate. . Brande. 

ET-E-OS/TI€, n. [Gr. ereos, true, and orixos, a 
verse. 

A chronogrammatical composition. 

E-TERN’; a, Eternal; perpetual; endless. 
used, Sh 

E-TER’NAL, a.f [Fr. eternel ; L. eternus, composed 
of gvum and turnus, aviternus. Varro. The origin 
of the last component part of the word is not ob- 
vious, It occurs in diuturnus, and seems to de- 
note continuance, ] 

L, Without beginning or end of existence, 

The elsrnal God ls thy refuge. — Deut, xxii 

2, Without beginning of existence. 

To know whether thore lz any real being, whose duration has 

been eternal. cke. 

3. Without end of existence or duration; ever- 
lasting ; endless ; immortal. 

That they may also obtain the-salvation which is In Christ Jesus, 

with eternal glory, —2 Tim. i. 

What shall I do, that [ may bave eternal life ?— Matt. xix, 

Sutlcring the vengeance of eternal firo. — Jude 7. 

4. Perpetual; ceaseless ; continued without inter- 
mission. 

And fires eternal In thy temple shine. Dryden. 

5. Unchangeable; existing at all times without 
change ; as, eternal truth. 

£E-TER’NAL, x, An appellation of God. 

Hooker. Milton. 

E-TER/NAL-IST, n. One who holds the past ex- 
istence of the world to be infinite. Burnet. 

E-TER/NAL-IZE, v. t. To make eternal; to give 

ids now use Erernizz.] {endless duration to. 

E-TER'NAL-IZ-ED, pp. Made eternal 


B. Jonson. 
[oe 
ak, 
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E-TER/NAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering eternal. 
E-TER/NAL-LY, adv. Without beginning or end «4 
duration, or without end only. 
2. Unchangeably ; invariably ; at all times. 
That which is morally good must be eternally and Seokagee 
bly so. Sou 


3. Perpetually ; without intermission ; at all tines 
Whore western gales eternally resile. Addison. 


E-TER‘NI-FY-ED, pp. Made famous; immortalized. 
E-TER/NI-FY, 0. t. To make famous, or to immor- 
talize. [Not in use.] : 
E-TER/NI-FY-ING, ppr. Making famous; immor- 
K-TER/NI-TY, x. [L. etornitas.] - [talizing. 
: Duration or continuance without beginning o1 
end. 
By repeating tho tlea of any length of duration, with thé endless 


alcfldun of number, we come by the kira of eternity, Locke. 
The high and lofty Oue, who Inhaliteth eternity. — Is. Ivi. 


2. The stato or lume which begins at death. 
At death we enter on eternity, Dwight, 
We speak of eternal duration preceding the present 
time. God has existod from eterntty. We also speak 
of endless .or everlasting duration in future, and 
dating from present time ortho present state of things, 
Some men doubt the eternity of future punishment, 
though they havo less difficulty in admitting the 
eternity of future rewards, 
E-TER/NIZE, v. t ([Fr. eterniser; Sp. eternizar; It. 
cternare; Low L. eterna.} 
1, To make endless, 
2. To continuo the existence or duration of indefi- 
nitely ; to perpetuate ; as, to cternize woe. Milton. 
Bo we say, to eternize fame or glory. 
3. To make furever famous ; to immortalize 3 ay, to 
eternize a name ; to eternize exploits, 
E-TER/NIZ-ED, pp. Mado ondiexs ; immortalized. 
E-TER/NIZANG, ppr Giving endless duration to; 
iin mortal fzing. 
E-T&/SLAN, (e-té’zhan,) @ [L. etesius ; Gr. srnotos, 


from srocg, a year. Qu. Eth, OO 28", owed, or awed, 
a circuit or circle, and the verb, to go round.] 
Stated; blowing at etated times of the year; pe- 
tiodical. Etesian winds are yearly or anuiversary 
winds, answering to the monsoons of the East In- 
dies. The word is applivd, in Greek and Roman 
writers, to the periodical winds in the Mediterranean, 
from whatever quarter they blow, Encye, 
E/THAL,n. [from the first syllables of ether and alcohol. ] 
A poculiar oily substance, obtained from spernmia- 


ceti. Prout, 
ETUE, a Easy. [Obs. Chaucer, 
E/THEL, a Noble. [Obs.] \ 


E/THER, x. [L, ether; Gr. arOnp, atOw, to burn, to 
shine; Eng. weather; Sax. weder, the air; D. weder ; 
G. wetter; Sw. oader.] 

1, Athin, subtile matter, much finer and rarer than 
air, Which, some philosophers suppose, begins from 
the limits of the atmosphere, and occupies the heav- 
enly space. Newton. 


There fields of light and Iquid ether flow. Dryden. 


2. In chemistry, a very light, volatile, and inflam- 
mable fluid, produced by the distillation of alcohol, 
or rectified spirit of wine, with an acid, especially 
with sulphuric acid, It is lighter than alcohol, of a 
strong, sweet smell, susceptible of great expansion, 
and of a pungent taste. It is so volatile, that when 
shaken it is dissipated in an instant, 

Encyc. Fourcroy. 
E-THE’RE-AL, a Formed of ether; containing o1 
filled with ether; as, ethereal space ; ethercal regions, 

2. Heavenly ; celestial; as, ethereal messenger, 

% Consisting of ether or spirit. 

which from God began, 


Vast chain of beings : 
umoo, angel, man. 


Naturos ethereal, Pope. 


E-THE-RE-AL/I-TY, n,. The state or condition oi 
being etnercal, 

E-TUith/RE-AL-IZE, ». t, To convert into ether, o7 
into a very subtile fluid. Good, 
2. Fizuratively, to render cthercal or spiritual. 
E-THE'RE-AL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Converted into ether 

or a very subtile fluid ; as, an cthercalized and incor: 
poreal substrate. Good. 
2. Made ethereal or spiritual. 
E-THE’/RE-AL-LY, adv. In acelestial or heavenly 
manner. 
E-TILE/RE-OUS, a. Formed of ether; neavenly, 


AGilton, 
E/TUER-IL-FORM, a. [ether and form.) Having the 
form of cther. Prout. 


f£/THER-INE, nv. Carbureted hydrogen, so called from 
being s4pposed to oxist in ether. P. Cyc. 
E/THER-IZE, v. t. To convert Into ether. 

Med, Repos. 
fR/THER-IZ-ED, pp. Converted Into ether. 
E/TURR-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting into ether, 
ETH/Ié, a, [L, othicus; Gr. Ockos, from n0.5, 
ETINSE-AL, manners, } 

Rolating to manners of morals, treating of morai- 
ity ; delivering precepts of morality; as, ethic dix 
courses or epistles, 
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ETH/I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the doctrines of 
morality, af 

B1'H'LES, ». The doctrines of morality or social 

“manners; the science of moral philozophy, which 
teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it. 

Paley, Encyc. 
2. A system of moral principles ; a system of rules 
for regulating the actions and manners of men in 
society. ; 
ily to * . 

ne ores AN, ; n, A native of Ethiopia, 

E!THI-OPS MAR'TIAL; black oxyd of iron; iron in 
the form of a very fine powder. 

E'THI-OPS MIN'ER-AL; a combination of mercury 
and sulphur, of a black color; black sulphuret of 
mercury. Thomson. Nicholson. 

ETH! MOID, a, [Gr. nOyos, a sieve, and erdos, 

ETH-MOID’AL, form. ] 

Rexembling a siove. 
, Ethmoid bone; a bone at the top of the root of the 


Nose. 
ETH'NARE€H, zn. [o s0vng and apyn.] 
The governor of a province or poopie. 
ETH'NI€, a, [L. cthnicus: Gr. sOvtnos, from 
ETH'NIECAL, | s0vos, nation, from the root of G. 
heide, heath, woods, whence heathen. Ree HeatHeEr.] 
Heathen; pagan, pertaining to the Gentiles or 
nations not converted to Christianity ; opposed to 
Jewish and Christian. 
ETH’‘NI€, 7. A heathen; a pagan. 
ETH’NI CISM, 2. Heathenism; paganism ; idolatry. 
Jonzon. 
ETH-NOG/RA-PHER, One who cultivates eth- 
ETH-NOL’/O-GIST, Nography ; one who troats 
of the different natural races and families of men. 
ETH-NO-GRAPH'I€, a, [See the noun.?  Por- 
ETH-NO-GRAPII'I€-AL, taining to ethnography. 
ETH-NOG’/RA-PHY,) » [Gr. s005, )puyn, and 
ETH-NOL/U-GY, No) vv. 
The science which treats of the different natural 
races and families of men, or a treatise on that sci- 


Te 


ence. 
ETH-O-LOG’/I€-AL, a. [See Etnonoay.] Treating 
of ethics or morality. 
E-THOL’/O-GIST, 2. One who writes on the subject 
of manners and morality, 
E-THOL/0-GY, 1 [Gr. e0oc, or 79us, manners, mor- 
als, and \>) 05, discourse. ] 
A treatise on morality, or the science of ethics. 
Owen, Lunier. 
E’/THYL, » [Gr. ac6no and tdy.7 A hypothetical 
radical or bnse, existing in ether and its comp..inds, 
E/T1-O-LATE, 0. i. [Gr acw, tu shine.) | Graham. 
To become white or whiter to be whitened vy 
excluding the light of the sun, as plants. 
£‘/T1-O-LATE, v. & To blanch; to whiten by ex- 
eluding the sun’s rays. 
E/TI-O-LA-TED, pp. or a. 
excluding the sun’s rays. 
£/TI-O-LA-TING, ppr. 
excluding the sun’s rays, 
E-T1-O-LA’TION, x. The operation of being blanch- 
ed, as plants, by excluding the light or the sun. 
Fourcroy. Darwin. 
In gardening, tho rendering plants white, crisp, 
and tender, by excluding the action of light from 


Blanched ; whitened by 
Blanching ; whitening by 


them. Cyc. 
E-TI-O-LOG’'I€-AL, a, Pertaining to etiology. 
Arbuthnot. 
E-TI-OL'0-GY, 2. [Gr. atria, cause, and Aoyos, dis- 


course. ] 

In medicine, that branth of medical science which 
treats of the causes of disease. Quincy. 
ET-I-QUETTBE’, (et-e-ket’,) 2. Ne etuquette, a ticket ; 
W. tocyn, a little piece or slip, from tociaz, to cut off, 
Eng. to dock. Originally, a little piece of paper, or a 
mark or title, affixed to a bag or bundle, expressing 

its contents. 

Primarily, an account of ceremonies. Hence, in 
present uxaze, forms of ceremony or decorum ; the 
forms which are observed toward particular persons, 
or in particular places, especially in courts, levees, 
and on public occasions, From the original aense of 
the word, it may be imferred that it was formerly the 
custom to deliver cards containing orders for regu- 
lating ccremonies on public occasions, 

EY-NE/AN, a, [from tna,] Pertaining to Etna, a 
| volcnuni¢ mountain in Sicily. 


fi 


ET’TIN, x. A giant. [Obs.] Beaum. 
ET’TLE, ot. To varn, [Wot in use,] Boucher. 
ET-vY' abe , 
ET-WEE’, n. [Fr. ctui, a case.] 
,|ET-WEE/-€ ASE, 


A case for pocket instruments, 
ET-Y-MOL/O-GER, n. An etymologist [Wot én wse.] 
Griffith. 
ET-Y-MO-LOG/I€-AL, a. [See Erymoroer,] Per- 
taining to etymology or the derivation of words; ac- 
cording tc, or by means of, etymology. Locke. 
)B1-¥-sU-LOG/IC-AL-LY, adv. According to ety- 


| mology. 
'BT-Y-MO-LOG/I€-ON, m A treatise in which the 
etymologies of words are traced, as Whiter’s Ety- 


Invlogicon. 
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ET-Y-MOL/0-GIST, #. One veracd in etymology or | EU-LO-GIST’I€-AL-LY, adv. With commendati.n, 


the deduction of words from their originals; one | EU-LO/GI-UM,#. A eulogy. 


who searches into the original of words. 
ET-Y-MOL’O-GIZE, v. % To search into the origin 
of words ;'to deduce words from their simple roots, 
. Encyc. 
ET-Y-MOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. sTUngs, true, and oyos, 
discourse. } uf 
1. That part of philology whith explains the origin 
and derivation of weeua, with a view to ascertain 
their radical or primary signification. 

In grammar, etymology comprehends the various 
inflections and modifications of words, and shows 
how they are formed from their simple roots. 

2. The deduction of words from their originals ; 
the analysis of compound words into their primi- 
lives. 

ET’Y-MON, 2. [Gr. ervpov, from srvpos, true.] 
An original root or primitive word. 
ED/€HA-RIST, (ya@/ka-rist,) n.t [Gr. snxaptsta, a giv- 
ing of thanks ; cv, well, and xupts, favor.] 

1, The sacrament of the Lord’s supper ; the solemn 
act or ceremony of commemorating the death of our 
Redeemer, 1n the uso of bread and wine, as embloms 
of his flesh and blood, accompanied with appropriate 
prayers and hymns. 

2. Tho act of giving thanks. 

EU-€HA-RIST’IE, a. Containing expressions of 
EU-€UA-RIST/IE-AL, thanks, Brown. 

Pertaining to the Lord’s supper. 

EOD'/CHLORE, a. [Gr. ev, well, and y\wpos, green.} 

In mineralogy, having a distinct green color. Mohs. 

EU-€HLO/RIE, {(yu-klo’rik,) a Of a distinct green 
color. 

Fuchloric gas; the same as Evcutorine. Davy. 
EO/€HLO-RINE, n. [See Cuuogine.] In chemistry, 
protoxyd of chlorine. Davy. Ure. 
EU-€HOL/O-GY, (yu-kol/o-je,) a. [Gr. evyodoy tov; 
ex 9, prayer or vow, and \oyvs, discourse, ; 

A formulary of prayers; the Greek ritual, in 
which are prescribed the order of ceremonies, sacra- 
ments, and ordinances, Encyc. 

EOD’/CNMRO-ITE, n. [Gr. evxpora, beautiful ealge 4 

A mineral of a light, emerald-green color, trans- 
parent and brittle, 

EU’€HY-MY, (ya’ke-me,) n. [Gr. evxvpra.] 

A good state of the blood and other fluids of the 
body. 

EU-€HY-SID’/ER-ITE, n. A mineral, considered asa 
variety of augite. Phillips. 
ED/€LASE, n. [Gr. ev and «daw, to break ; easily 

broken. ] 

A brittle gem of the beryl family, consisting of 
silica, alumina, and glucina. It occurs in light, 
groen, transparent crystals, affording a brilliant diag- 
onal cleavage. It comes from the topaz localities in 
Brazil. Dana. 

pte n. [Gr. sv, well, and xpacis, tempera- 
ment, 

In medicine, such a due or well-proportioned mix- 
ture of qualities in bodies, as to constitute health or 


soundness, Quincy. Enoyc. 
EDO’TIC-AL, a. Containing acts of thanksgiving. 
Mede, 
ED/DEAL-YTE, n [Gr ev, easily, and dtadvw, to 
dissolve. ] 


A rose-red or brownish-red mineral, occurring in 
nearly opaque crystals. It consists of the earth zir- 
conia, united with vxilica, lime, and soda. It fuses 
easily before the blowpipe. Dana, 

EU-DI-OM/E-TER, n.*{Gr. évdtos, serene, sv and dios, 
Jove, air, and pzrp-y, measure. 

An instrument for ascertaining the purity of the 
atmosphere, or rather the quantity of oxygen con- 
tained in any given bulk of elastic fluid. 


Encye. Ore. 
EU-DI-O-MET’RI€, Pertalning to a endi- 
EU-DI-O-MET’RI€-AL, ometer ; performed or as- 
certained by a eudiometer ; as, eudiometrical exper- 
iments or results, 
EU-DI-OM'E-TRY, n. The art or practice of ascer- 
taining the purity of the air by the eudiometer. 


P. Cyc, 
EO’/GE, x. Applause. [Not used. Hammond, 
EO’GEN-Y, nr. [Gr. ep and yeves. 

Nobleness of birth. 
EOGH, (ya,)n. Atree. [See Yew.] 
EU-HAK-MON’IE€, a. [Gr. sv, well, and harmonic.] 

Producing harmony or concordant sounds ; as, the 

euharmonic organ. Liston. 
EO’/KAI-RITE, n, [Gr. sveacpos, apportune. 

Cupreous seleniuret of silver, a mineral of a shin- 

ing lead-gray color, and granular structure. 


Cleaveland, 
EU-LOG‘TIE€, [See Boroer| 


a. Containing 

EU-LOG/I€-AL, praise ; commendatory. 

EU-LOG/I€-AL-LY, ado. In a manner to convey 
praise. 

EO’/LO-GIST, (yi/lo-jist,) ». [See Evuooy.] One 
who praises and commends another; one who 
writes or speaks in commendation of another, on 
account of bis excellent qualities, exploits, or per- 
formances, 

EU-LO-GIST’I€, a, Commendatory ; full of praise. 


EC’LO-GIZE, (y0o-j1ze,) vt, [See Evtocy.] To 
praise; to speak or write In commendation of an-~ 
other; to extol in speech or writing. 

EO/LO-GIZ-ED, pp. Praised ; commended. - 

EO’LO-GIZ-ING, per. Commonding; writing or 
speaking in praise of, 

EO’LO-GY, n.+ [Gr. codoyta; ev and doyos.] 

Praise; encomium ; panegyric; a speech or writ- 
ing in commendation of a person, on account of his 
valuable qualities or services. 

EO’/NO-MY, 2. [Gr. svvopta; sv and vopos, law.] 

Equal law, or a well-adjusted constitution of gc ¢ 
ernment. ; Mitford, 

EO/NUEH, (yG/nuk,) vn. [Gr. svvovxess suvn, a bed, 
and s\w, to keop.] 

A male of the buman species castrated, 
EO/NUCH-ATE, v. t. To make a eunuch; to castrate. 
EO’NUE€II-A-THD, pp. Made a eunuch. 
EO/NUE€H-A-TING, ppr. Making a ounuch, 
EO’NU€H-ISM, xn. The state of being a eunuch, 
EU-OT’O-MOUS, a, [Gr. ev, well, and repvw, to 

cleave. ] 

In mineralogy, easily cleavable. Shepard, 
EO’PA-THY, (yi/pa-the,) a. [Gr. suraOsca.] 

Right feeling. Harris. 
EU-PA-TOR’J-NA, 2. A supposed alkaloid obtained 

from Eupatorium Cannabinum, or hemp agrimony. 
It is a white powder having a peculiar sharp, bitter 
taste, insoluble !n water, but soluble in ether amd al- 
cohol. It combines with sulphuric acid, and the salt 
crystallizes in silky needles, 

EO’PA-TO-RY, n. [L. eupatorium ; Gr. suraroptov.] 

The plant hemp agrimony. 
EU-PEP SY, (yu-pep’se,) n. 

mswic, concoction. 

Good cancoction in the stomach; good digestion, 
EU-PEP’TI€, a. Having good digestion, 
EO’PHE-MISM, (ya/fe-mizm,) n. [Gr. evdnptopos ; ev, 

well, and ¢npt, to speak.] 

A representation of good qualities ; particularly in 
rhetoric, a figure in which a harsh or indelicate word 
or expression is softened, or rather by which a deli- 
cate word or expression is substituted for one which 
is offensive to good manners or to delicate ears. 

Ask. Campbell. 

EU-PHE-MIS/TI€, a. Containing euphemism; ren- 
dering more decent or delicate in expression. 

EU-PION’I€, a. [See Kurnony.] Agreeable 

EU-PHON’I€-AL, in sound ; pleasing to the ear; 
as, euphonical orthography. Coledrooke. 


[Gr. sumeyuas sv and 


Tho Greeks aco zeny SDan ges {n the combination of pylia- 
bles, to render their language euphonic, by avoiding such 
collisions, &. Porter, 


EU-PHO/NI-OUS, a, Agreeable in sound. 

BOERS NOUR ES adv. With euphony ; harmo- 
niously. 

EO’PH o-NISM, nm. An agreeable combination of 
sounds, 

EO’PHO-NIZE, v. t. To make agreeable in sound, 

EO/PHO-NY, (yi/fo-ne,) n. [Gr. evdwhtas cv and 
govn, voles] 

An agreeable sound ; an easy, smooth enunciation 
of sounds ; a pronunciation of letters and syllables 
which is pleasing to the ear. 

EU-PHOR/BI-A, (yu-for’be-a,) x. [Gr. sudopGia, with 
a different signification.] 

In dutany, spurge, or bastard spurge, a genus of 
plants of many species, mostly shrubby, herbaceous 
succulents, some of them armed with thorns. Encye. 

EU-PHOBR/BI-UM, (yu-for/be-um,) n [L., from Gr 
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sudopBiov, Ar. Ose Sorbion.] 


In the materia medica, an inspissated sap, exuding 
from an African plant. It has a sharp, biting taste, 
and is vehemently acrimonious, inflaming and ulcer- 
ating the fauces, Encyc. 

EO/PHO-TIDE, ». A name given, by the French, to 
the agercgate of diallage and saussurite, Cleaveland, 
EO’/PHRA-SY, (yi/fra-se,) mn, [Gr, evppacta.] 

Eyebright, the popular name of the genus of planta 

Euphrasia, called, in French, casse-lunette. 
EO/PHU-ISM, rn. [Gr. snguys, elegant. } 

An affectation of excessive elegance and refine. 

ment of language ; high-flown diction. 
ED/PHU-IST, ». [Gr. suguns.] 

One who affects excessive refinement and elegance 
of language ; applied particularly to a class of writ- 
ers, in the ago of Elizabeth, whose unnatural and 
high-flown diction is ridiculed in Sir Walter Sectt% 
Monastery, in the character of Sir Percie Shafton, 

EU-PHU-IST’I€, a. Belonging to the euphuists, or to 
euphiism. 
ay A/SIAN, a. or a. [A contraction of European and 
stan. 

A term applied, in India, to children born of Bur- 
peas parents on the one side, and Asiatics on the 
other. 

EU-RYPUS, x. [Gr. Evperos; L, Euripus.]} 

A strait ; a narrow tract of water, where the tide, 

or & current, flows and reflows, as that in ‘.sreece, 


i: 


EVA 
between Eubea~and Attica, cr Eubea and Baotia. 


It is sometimes used for a strait or frith much agita- 
Burke. 


te 

EO'‘RITE n. The French name of folspathic granite, 
of which felspar is the principal ingredient; the 
whice stone [weiss stein] of Werner. 

EU-ROC'LY-DON, nm. [Gr. cupus, wind, and xAvdwr, 
@wave.] — - 

A Se wind, such as drove ashoro, on 
Malta. the ship In which Paul was sailing to Italy. 
It is supposed to have blown from an easterly point. 
Acts xxvii. Encye. 

EO/ROPE, x, [Bochart supposes this word to be com- 
posed of RDN “NN, white face, the land of white peo- 
ple, as distinguished from the Ethiopians, black-faced 
people, or tawny inhabitants of Avia and Africa.] 

lie great quarter of the earth that lies between 
the Atlantic Ocean and Asia, and between the Med- 
iterranean Sea and the Nurth Sea, 

EU-RO-PE/AN, a. Pertaining to Europe, 

BU-RO-PE'AN, xz. A native of Europe, 

BO’EUS, Tt $ The east wind. 

EO/RYTH-MY, (yG/rith-my,) x. [Gr. cv and JuIp0s, 
rythmus, number or proportion.] 

In architecture, painting, anc sculpture, ease, majes- 
ty, and elegance of the pnrts of a body, arising from 
just proportions in the composition, Encye. 

EU-3E/Bi-AN, 2. <A term applied to the followers of 
Eusebius, of Nicomedia, who was a friend and pro- 
tector of Arius, 

EU-STA‘EHI-AN, a. The eustachian tube, Is a slender 
pipe affording a passage for the alr from a cavity in 
the ear to the back part of the mouth, and the exter- 
nal air. vt Paley. 

EO/STYLE, x. [Gr. sv and s»\es, a column.] 

In architecture, a term denoting a building in which 
the columns are placed at the most convenient dis- 
tances from each other, the intercolumniations being 


just two diameters and a quartor of the peas 
ilt, 
EO’/TAX-Y, 2. [Gr. evragta.] 
Established order. [Wot used. ] Waterhouse. 


EU-TER/PE, (yu-ter’pe,) x. In mytholagy, the muse 
who presides over wind-instrument. 

EU-TER/PE-AN, a. Relating to Euterpe; a term of- 
ton given to musiz clubs. 

EU’THA-NA-3Y¥ or EU-THAN’A-SY, 2. [Gr. svOa- 
taccat 6v and Paparos, death.] 

An easy death. Arbuthuet, 

EU-TY€H'I-AN, x. Aterm applied to the followers 
of Eutychius, who held that tho divine and human 
natures of Christ, after their union, became so biend- 
ed together, as to constitute but one nuturé. They 
were also called MonornysiTEs. J. Murdock 

EU-TY€'! 1-AN-IS3M, (yu-tik’e-an-izm,) n. The doc- 
trine of Eutychius, 

EOX/INE, » Tho sea on the east of Europe; the 


E-VA'GATE, v.t. [L. vaco. [Binck Sea. 
Toempty. [Not in use. Harvey. 
E-VAC’U-ANT, a. [L. evacuans.] 3 


Emptying ; freeing from. 

E-VAGLANY, n. A medicine which procures evac- 
uasions, or premotes the natural secretions and ex- 
cretiuns. 

E-VAO’U-ATE_ v. 4, evacuo; eand vacuus, from 
vaco,toempty. See Vacant.] 

1. To make empty; to free from any thing con- 
tained ; Ss, to evacuate the church looker. 
2. To tu.row out ; to eject ; to void; to discharge ; 
- to evacuate dark-colored matter from the bowels, 
ence 
3. To empty ; to free from contents, or tc #!minish 
the quantity contained ; as, to evacuate the bowels; 
to evacuate the vessels by bleeding. 
4. To quit ; to withdraw from a place. The Brit- 
ey evacuated the city of New York, Nov. 25, 
7 


5. To make void; to nullify; as, to evacuate a 

Marriage, or any contract, 
In this sense, Vacate is now generally used. 
E-VAC’U-A-TED, pp. orc. Emptied ; cleared ; freed 
from the contents ; quitted, as by an army or garri 
son ; ye acrk discharged ; vacated. : 
E-VAC'U-A-TING, ppn_ Emptying ; making void or 
vacant ; withdrawing from. 
2-YAc-U-a/TION, n. The act of emptying or clear- 
ing of the contents; the act of withdrawing from, as 
@n army or garrison. 

2, Discharges by stool or other natural means; a 
diminution of the fluids of an animal body by cathar- 
tics, venesection, or other means. uincy. 

3. Abolition ; nullification. 

EVA UA TINE, a, That evacnates, 

&-VAC’U-A4-TOR, 2. One that makes void. 

E-VADE! Saat eeiAl cess, io co 8 
~ vw t. a] 3 @ and vado, to F 
evadir ; ¥r. evader, , a ay 

1, To avoid by dexterity. The man evaded the 
blow aimed at his head. 

2. To avoid or esca 


by artifice of stratagem ; to 
elude. 


he thief evaded his pursuers, 


4 away ; to 
To elude by subterfuge, sophistry, address, or 
aot The advocate evades 


eat 


an argument. 


an argument or the 


EVA 


4, To escape as imperceptible, or nut to be reached 
or seized, South. 
E-VADE', v. i To escape; to slip away; formerly 
and properly with from; as, to evade from purils. 

But from is now seldom used. 
2, To attempt to escape; to practice artifice or 
sophistry, for the purpose of eluding. 


The ministers of God are not to eedde and take, refuge In any 
guch ways, South, 


E-VAD/ED. pp. Avoided ; eluded. 
E-VAD/ING, ppr. Escaping; avoiding; eluding ; 
slipping away from danger, pursuil, or attack. 
EV-A-GA'TION, xn. [L, evagatio, evagor ; e and vagor, 
to wander.]} 
The act of wandering; excursion; a roving or 


rambling. Ray. 
E-VAG-IN-A’/TION, n. [6 and vagina.] The act of | E-VAP/O-RATE, a. Dispersed in vapors. 


unsheathing, 

E/VAL, a [L. evum. i. 
Rolating to time or duration. [Not in use. 
E-VAL-U-A’TION, x. [Fr.] Valuation ; apprizement. 
wuss 

EV-A-NESYCENCE, xn. [L. evanescens, from evanesco; 
é and varesco, to vanish, from vunus, vain} empty. 
See Varn.] 

1. A vanishing; a gradual departure from sight or 
possession, either by removal to a distance or by 
dissipation, as vapor. 


apo! 
2. Tho state of being Hable to vanish and escape ; 


session. 

EV-A-NES/CENT, a Vanishing; subject to vanish- 
ing; fleeting ; passing away; liable to dissipation, 
like vapur, or to become imperceptible. The pleas- 
ures and joys of life are evanescent. 

EV-AN-ES’CENT-LY, adv. Ina vanishing manner. 

E-VAN/GEL, x. [L. evangelium.] 


Tho gunpel. [Wot in = Chaucer. 
EV-AN-GE’LI-AN, a. Rendering thanks fur favors, 
Mitford. 


E-VAN-GEL‘IE, a [Low L, evangelicus, from 
EVANGELICAL, { evangelium, the gospel; Gr. 
€0a)p5AtKos, from enayyede ws ev, Well, good, and 
ayytAiw, & announces, Ir. agaila, to tell, to speak, Ar. 


SUS kauta, to tell, Class Gl, No. 49, or Ch. N53, box, 


to call, No. 36.] 

lL According to the gospel ; consonant to the doc- 
trines and precepts of the gospel, published by Christ 
and his apusfles ; as, evangelical righteousness, obe- 
divnce, or piety. 

2. Contained in the gospel; as, an evangelical 
doctrine. 

3. Sound in the doctrines of the gospel; orthodox ; 
as, an evangelical preacher. 

E-VAN-GEL/I€-AL-ISM, ». Adherence to evangel- 
fecal ductrines. 

E-VAN-GEL'I€-AL-LY, ado. In a manner according 
to the Lest 

E-VAN’/GEL-IZM,z. The promulgation pene soepel 

‘acon, 

E-VAN’GEL-IST, nr. A writer of the history or doc- 
trines, precepts, actions, life, and death, of our 
blessed Savior, Jesus Christ ; as, the four evangelists, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

2. A preacher or publisher of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, ficensed to preuch, but not having charge of 
a particular church. 

H-VAN‘GEL-iST-A-RY, 2. A selection of passages 
from the Gospels, as a Jesson in divine service. 

Gregory. 

E-VAN-GEL-I-ZA/TION, », Tho act of evangelizing. 

E-VAN'GEL-IZE, v.t. [Low L, evangelizo.] 

To instruct In the gospel ; to preach the gospel to, 
and convert to a belief of tho guspel ; as, to evangel- 
ize heathen nations ; to evangelize the world. 

} Jdilner. Buchanan, 

E-VAN‘GEL-IZB, v. % To preach tho gospol, 

E-VAN/GEL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Instructed in tho gos- 
pel ; converted to a belief of the gospel, or to Chris- 
tianity. 

E-VAN'GEL-IZ-ING, ppr. Instructing in tho doctrines 
and precepts of the gospol; converting to Chris- 
tianity. 

E-VAN'GEL-Y, nm. Good tidings; the gospel. [JVot 
in cit Spenser. 

E-VAN’ID, a. [L. evanidue. Seo Varw.J 

Faint; weak ; evanescent ; liable to vanish or dis- 
appear ; a3, an evanid color or smoll. Bacon, Encyc, 

E-VAN‘ISH, v. i [L. ovanesco, See Vain. 

™o vanish; to disappear; to escape from sight or 
perception. 

La wiee is more generally used.] 

E-VAN’ISH-MENT, 2. A vanishing ; Biipaenrenees 

arton, 

E-VAP’/0-RA-BLE, a. [Seo Evaroratz.] That may 
be converted into vapor, and pass off in fumes; that 
may be dissipated by evaporation. ew. 

E-VAP/O-RATE, 0.% [L. evapora; o and vaporo, from 
vapor, which see.] 

L To pass off in vapor, as a fluid; to eacape and 
be dissipated, either in visible vapor, at in particles 
too minute to be visible, Fluids, wen heated, often 
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evaporate in visible steam ; but water, on the surface 
of the earth, generally evaporates in an imperceptiblé 
manner. 

2. To escape or pass off without effect; to be dis- 
sipated ; to be wasted. Arguments evaporate in 
words ; the spirit of a writer often evaporates im 
translating, 


"| E-VAP’O-RATE, v. t. To convert or resolve a fluid 


into vaper, which is specifically lighter than the air; 
to dissipate in fumes, steam, or minute particles, 
Heat evapurates water at every point of temperature, 
from 32° to 212°, the boiling point of Fabrenheit; a 
north-west wind, in New England, evaporates water, 
and dries the earth, more rapidly than the heat alone 
of a summer’s day. 

2. To give vent to ; to pour out in words or sound. 
Wotton. 


E-VAP’O-RA-TED, pp. or a2. Converted into vapor or 
steam, and dissipated pdissipated in ingensible par- 
ticles, as a fluid. 

E-VAP’O-RA-TING, ppr. Resolving into vapor; dis- 
sipating, as a fluid. 

E-VAP-O-RAYTION, ». The conversion of a fluid 
into vapor specifically lighter than the atmospheric 
air. Evaporation is increased by heat, and is followed 
by cold. It is now generally considered as a sulution 
fa the atmosphere. 

2, The act of fiying off in fumes; vent; discharge. 

3. In pharmacy, the operation of drawing off a 
portion of a fluid in steam, that the remainder may 
be of a greator consistence, or more concentrated. 

E-VAP/O-RA-TIVE, a. Peitaining to or producing 
evaporation, ; 

E-VAP-O-ROM/E-TER, n. [1L. eveporo, and Gr. per- 
pov, measure. ] 

An instrument for ascertaining the quantity cf & 

fluid evaporated in a given time; an atniometer. 
Journ. of Science, 

E-VA’SION, (e-va/zhun,) n [L. evasio, from evado, 
woe See pate) 

Phe aet of eluding or avoiding, or of. escaping, 
particalarly from the pressure of an argument, from 
an accusation or charge, from an interrogatury and 
the like ; excuse; subterfuge ; equivocation ; artifice 
to elude; shift. Evasion of a direct answer weakens 
the testimony of a witness, 


Thou by svasions thy crime uncoverest more, Milton. 


E-VA'SIVE, « Using evasion or artifice to avoid; 
elusive ; shuffling ; equivocating. 
He — answered evasive of the sly request. Pore. 


2. Containing evasion ; artfully contrived to elude 
a question, charge, or argument; as, an evasive an- 
swer; an evasive arguméiit or reasoning. 
E-VA‘SIVE-LY, adv. S&y evasion or subterfuge; elu- 
sively ; in a manner to avoid a direct feply or a 
charge. 
E-VA'SIVE-NESS, x. The quality or state of being 
+ evasive, 
VE, n. The consort of Adam, and mother of the 
human race; so called by Adam, because she was 
the mother of all living. In this case, the word 
would properly belong to the Heb. 7m. But the 
Hebrew name is 7M, havahk or chavah, coinciding 
with the verb to show, to discover, and Parkhurst 
hence denominates Eve the manjfester. In the Srp- 
tuagin?, Eve, in Gen. iii. 20, is rendered Zwn, life; 
but, in Gen. iv. 1, it is rendered Evav, Euan or Evan. 
The reason of this variation is not obvious, as the 
Hebrew is the same in both passages, Jn Russ. Eve 
is Evva. In the Chickasaw language of America, 
a wife is called awah, says Adair. 
E-VEC’TION, 2. [L. eveho, to carry away.] 
1. A carrying out or away ; also, a lifting or extol: 
ling ; exaltation. Pearson. 
2. In astronomy, a change of form in the lunar 
orbit, by which its eccentricity is sometimes increased, 
and sometimes diminished, Olmsted, 
EVE, n. [Sax. @fen, ofon; D. avond; G. 
E/VEN, (8/vn,) { abend; Sw. afton; Dan. afien; Ice. 
afian. Qu. Ch. ND, from nob, fanah, to turn, to 
decline. The evening is the decline of the day, or 
fall of the sun.] 
1. Tho decline of the sun; the Jatter part or close 
of the day, and beginning of the night. Eve is used 
chiefly in poetry. In prose, we generally use evening. 


Wiater, oft, at eve resumes the breeze. Thomson. 
They, liko so many Alexanders, 
Have In these parts from morn till even fought. Shak. 


2, Eve Is used, also, for the evening before a holi- 
day ; as, Christmas evs. Johnson. 
3. Figuratively, the period just preceding some im- 
portant event; as, the eve of an engagement. 
£/V EN-SONG, (é/vn-,) n Asong for the evening; a 
form of worship for the evening, Ailton. 
2, The evening, or close of the day. Dryden. 
£/VEN-TIDE, n. [even and Sax. tid, time.] Liter 
ally, the time of evening; that is, evening. 
Isaac went out to meditate in the fiekl at the even-tide, —@en, 
xxiv. 
[This word fs nearly cbsolete ; tide being a uselese 
addition to even.] 
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E/VEN, (8/vn,) a, [Sax. ofen; D. even; G. eben; Sw | B/VEN-LY, (2/vn-le,) adv. With an even, level, or 


oo? 
efoen; Pera. Oo» 


pressed down, tevol.] 

1. Level ; smooth; of an equal surface; flat; not 
rough or waving; as, an ever tract of land ; an oven 
country ; an even surface, 

2 Uniform; equal; calm; not easily ruffied or 
disturbed, elevated or depressed ; as, an even temper. 

3. Level with ; parallel to. 

And shail lay thee even with the ground, — Luke xix, 

4 Not leaning. 

Ho could not carry bis honors even, Shak. 

5. Equally favorable; on a level in advantage ; 
fair. @ met the enemy on evex ground ; tho advo- 
cates met on even ground in argumont, 

.6. Owing nothing on either side ; having accounts 
balanced. We have settled accounts, and now are 


hovan. The sense is, laid or 


eT. 

7. Settled; balanced ; as, our accounts aro even. 

8 Equal; as, even numbers, 

9. Capable of being divided into two equal parts, 
without a remainder ; opposed to odd, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
are oven numbers, 

Let him tell mo whother the number of the stars is even or odd. 

ylor, 
E/VEN, (8'vn,)v.t. To make even or level; to level ; 
to lay smooth. ; 
Thi wil] even all inequalities, Evelyn. 
Thia temple Kerzes evenc?d with tho soll. Ralegh. 

2. To place In an eqnal state, as to obligation, or 
in a state in which nothing is due on either side ; to 
balance accounts, Shak, 

F/VEN,v.%4. Tobe equal to, [Wot used.]  Curew. 

E/VEN, (@vn,) adv. Noting @ lovel or cquality, or, 
emphatically, a like manner or degrec, As it has 
been done to you, even so shall it be done to others, 
Thou art a soldier even to Cato’s wishes; that fs, 
your qualities, as a soldior, are equal to his wishes, 

2. Noting equality or sameness of time; hence, 
emphatically, the very time. I knew the facts even 
when I wrote to you. 

3. Noting, emphatically, identity of person. 

And behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters on the earth, — 

Gon. vi, 

4. Likewise ; in like manner. 

Here all their rage and even thelr murmurs cease. Pope. 

§. So much as. We are not even sensible of the 
change. 

6. Noting the application of somethmg to that 
which is less probably included in the phrase; or 
bringing something within a descriptlon which is 
unexpected. The common people are addicted to 
this vice, and even the great are not free from It, He 
made several discoveries which are new even to the 
learned. 

Here also we see the sense of equality, or bringing 
to a level. So in these phrases, I shall eren let It pass, 
E shall even do more, we observe tho sense of bring- 
ing the mind or will te a levol with what is to be 

E-VENE’, v. i [L. evenio.] [done. 

To happen. [Wot ia use.] Heywt. 

E'VEN-ED, (8‘vnd,) pp. -Made evon or ievel. 

E/VEN-ER, (é/vn-er,) n. One that makes even, 

E/VEN-IIAND, x. Equality. Bacon. 

E/VEN-HAND-ED, a. Impartial ; equitable ; just. 

Shak. 

E/VEN-KEEL, A ship fs properly said to be on 
evou-kerl when she draws the same water abaft and 
forward. Tho term Is sometitnes used, though inac- 
curately, to dencte that she is not Inclined to either 
side, but ‘s upright. Brande. 

E/VEN-ING, (é/vn-ing,) 2, [See Eve, Even.] The 
latter part and close of the day, and tho beginning of 
darkness or night; properly, the decline or fall of the 
day, or of the sun. 


The evening and the morning were the first day. — Gen. L 


The precise time when evening begins, or when it 
ende, ls not ascertained hy usage. ‘Tho word often 
includes a part at ieast of the afternoon, and Indeed 
the whole afternoon; as jn the phrase, ** The morn- 
ing and evening service of the Sabbath.” In strict- 
ness, eoening commencos at tho setting of the sun, 
and continues during twilight ; and night commences 
with total darkness, But, in customary language, 
the evening extonds to bedtime, whatever that time 
may be, ence we say, to spend an evening with a 
friend ; an evening Visit. 

®. The decline or latter part of life. 
evening of lifo, or of one’s days, 

3 The decline of any thing; as, the evening of 


We say, tho 


ary. . 
EVENING, (8/vn-Ing,) a, Being at the close of day ; 
as, the epening sacrifice. 
f/VEN-ING-HY MN, } (&/vn-ing-) m A hymn orsong 
£'V EN-ING-SONG, to be anng at evening. 
E/V EN-ING-STAR, (5/vn-ing-) n. Hesperus or Ves- 
x; Venus, when visible in the evoning. 
£/VEN-MIND/ED,«. Having equanimity. 


4i4 


smooth surface; without roughness, elevations, end 
depressions ; as, things evenly spread. 

2. Equally ; uniformly ; in an equipoise ; as, evenly 
balanced, ~ 

3. In a level position ; horizontally. 

The surface of the sea is evenly distant from the centre cf tho 

earth. Brerewood. 

4, Impartially ; without bias from favor or enmity. 

, Bacon, 
E/VEN-NESS, (8/vu-ness,) x. The state of being even, 
level, or smooth ; equality of surface. 

2. Uniformity ; regularity ; as, evenness of motion. 

3. Freedom from inclination to either side ; equal 
distance from either extreme. ‘ale, 

4. Horizontal position ; levelness of surface; as, 
the evenness of a fluid at rest. 

5. Impartiality between parties ; equal respect. 

6. Calmness; equality of temper; freedom from 
perturbation ; a state of mind not subject to elevation 
or depression ; equanimity. Atterbury. 

E-VENT"’, 2.+[L. eventus, evenio ; e and venio, to come; 


Fr. evenement ; It. and Sp. evento; Ar. ats Saina. 


Class Bn, Na. 21.] 

1. That which comes, arrives, or happens ; that 
which falls out; any incident, good or bad. 

Rhee heey evert to the righteous and to the wicked. —Ec- 

clea. ix, 

2. The consequence of any thing; the issue ; con- 
clusion ; end ; that in which an action, operation, or 
serios of operations terminates. The event of the 
campnign was to bring about a negotiation for 


nce. 
pVENT! v.t Tobreak forth. [Wot used.] 
E-VENT’ER-ATE, »v. t. [Fr. eventrer, from the L. 6 
and venter, the belly.] 
To open the bowels; to rip open ; to disembowel. 
Brown. 
E-VENT’ER-A-TED, pp. Having the bowels opened. 
E-VENT’ER-A-TING, ppr. Opening the bowels, 
E-VENT’/FUL, a. [from event.] Full of events or 
incidents; producing numerous or great changes, 
either in public or private affairs; as, an eventful 
riod of History ; an everiful period of life. 
E-VEN’TI-LATE, v. 4. To winnow ; to fan; to dis- 
cuss, [Bee Ventivate.] 
E-VEN-TI-LA’TION, n. A fanning; discussion. 
E-VENT’U-AL, a. [from event.] Coming or happen- 
ing as a consequence or result of any thing ; conse- 


quential. 
2. Final ; terminating ; ultimate, Burke, 


Eventual provision for the payment of the public securitiss, 
Hamilton, 
E-VENT-U-AL/L-TY, ». Among phrenologists, that 
organ which takes cognizance of occurrences or 
Brante, 
In the event ; in the final 


events, 
E-VENT’U-AL-LY, ado. 
result or issue. i 
E-VENT’U-ATE, v. i. To issue; to come to an end; 
to close ; to terminate. [Rarein Eng.] J. Lloyd. 
E-VENT’U-A-TING, ppr. Issuing; terminating, 
EVER, ado. [Sax. a@fre, efre.] ; 
1. At. any time; at any period or point of time, 
past or future. Have you ever seen the city of Paris, 
or shall you ‘ever see it? 
No man ever yet kated his own flesh. — Eph. v. 
2 At all times; always ; continually. 


He shull ever love, end alwaya be 
The ard)j-ct of my scorn and cruelty. Dryden 
He will ies be mindiul of his covenant. — Pa, cxi. 
Ever Warning, and never able to come to the Imowledge of tho 
truth. —2 Tim. ili. 
3. Forever; eternally ; to perpetuity ; during ever- 
lasting continuance. 


This ls my name forever. — Ex. fi, 
In a more lar senso, this word signifies contitiually, 
for an indefinite period, 


His master shull bore bia ear through with an awl, and he shall 
zervo him forever. —Ex, xxi, 


These words are sometimes repeated, for the sake 
of emphasis ; forever and cver, or forever and forover. 


Pepe. Shak. 
4, Ener and anon; as. one time an@ another ; now 
and then. Dryden. 


5. In any degree. No mani is ever the richer or 
happier for injustice. 


Let no man fear that creature ever the lean, because he sees the 
aposile safe from his poison, Halt. 


In modern usage, this word is used for never, but 
very tmproperly. 
And all the qpestlons wrangle e’er 20 long, 


Is only this, if God has placcd him wrong. Pope. 


This ought to he, ne’c> so long, as the phrase fs al- 
ways used in the Anglo-Saxon, and in our version of 
the Scriptures, that is, s0 long as never, so long as 
never before, to any length of time indefinitely. Ask 
me never 30 much dowry. Charmers, charming never 
so Wisely. These are the genuine English phrases. 
Let them charm so wisely as never before. 
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6. A word of enforcement or emphasis; thus, as 
soon as ever he had done it; as like him as ever ho 
can look, ; 
They braks all their bones in pleces or ever came to the 
m of the den. — Dan, vi. x: 
[Or isa misprint. It should be ere, that is, befure. 
See Err. ] 
7. In pastry, and sometimes in prose, ever is con- 
tracted into e’er. 
Ecer, in composition, signifies always or contin- 
ually, without intermission, or to eternity, 
LEV-ER-A€T'IVE, a. Active at all times, ; 
EV-ER-BUB’BLING, a. pee and bear ot Con- 
tinually boiling or bubbi ng ashaw. 
EV-ER-BURN'ING, a. fever and burning.] Burning 
continually, or without intermission ; never extinct; 
as, an ever-burning lamp ; toe tere 


EV-ER-CHANG'ING, a. AS 

EV-ER-DE-€4 Y'ING, a. ways decaying. 

BV-ER-DOR’ING, a. [ever and during.] Enduring 
forever ; continuing without end; es, ever-during 


glory. Ralegh. 

EV-ER-PY'ING, a. Always dying. 

EV-ER-EX-PAND/ING, a2, Always expanding. 

EV-ER-GLADE, n A tract of land covered with 
water and grass, 

EV'ER-GREEN,e. [evorand green.] Always green; 
verdant throughout the year. The pine is an ever 

een tree, 

EV-ER-GREEN, 2. A plant that retains its verdure 
through all the seasons; as, a garden furnished with 
evergregns. * a 

EV-ER-GROW’ING, e. Always growing, 

EV-ER-HAST'ING, a. Always hasting. 

EV-ER-HON/OR-ED, (-on‘urd,) a. [ever and honored.) 
Always honored ; ever held in esteem; gs, an ever- 
honored name. ; Pope. 

EV-ER-LAST’ING, a.t [ever and lasting.] Lasting or 
enduring forever; eternal; existing or continuing 
without end ; immortal, 

The everlasting God, or Jchovah. — Gon, xxi, 

Everlasting fire ; everlasting\punishment. — Matt, xvill, xxv. 

2. Perpetual ; continuing indefinitely, or during 
the present state of things. 

1 will give thee, and thy seed after thee, the land of Canaan, for 

an everleeting jon. +— Gen, xvii, 

Tho everlasting hills or mountains, Genesis, Habakkuk. 

3. In popular usage, endless; continual; uninter- 
mitted ; as, the family is disturbed with everlasting _ 
disputes, 4 

EV-ER-LAST/ING, 2. Eternity; eternal duration, 
past and future, 

From everlasting to everlasting thou att God. — Pa. =o. 


2. A popular name of certain piants, from the per- 
manence of thu color and form of their dry flowers, 
as the American cudweed, of the genus Guaphalium, 

Loudon. Farm. Encyc. 

EV-ER-LAST/ING-LY, ado. Eternally ; perpetually ; 
continually. Swi 

EV-ER-LAST’ING-NESS, 2. Eternity; endless du- 
ration ; Indefinite duration. pare used.| Donne. 

EV-ER-LAST/ING-PEA, 2, plant of the vetch 
kind, a species of Lathyrus. 

EV-ER-LIV'ING, a. [ever and Kving.] Living with- 
out end; eternal; immortal ; having eternal exist- 
ence; as, the ever-living God. 

2 Continual; incessant ; unintermitted. 

EV-ER-MEM/O-RA-BLE, a. Worthy to be always 
remembered, 

EV-ER-MORE’, ado. 
eternally. 

Religiun era the pleasures which flow from the 

God Regie ied 


changeable, 


[ever and more] Always ; 


resenee of 
lotaon, 


2, Always; at all times ; as, evermore guided Ly 


truth.. 

SV-ERSO/PEN, (a/pn,) a, [ever and open.) Always 
open ; never closed. lor. 
EV-ER-PLEASING, a, joe and pleasing.] Alwayr 

pleasing; ever giving delight. 

The ever-p/oasing Pamola. Sidney. 
EV-ER-RE-CUR/’RING, a. Always recurring. 
EV-ER-REST’LESS, a, Always restless, 
EV-ER-RE-VER’ED, a Always revered. 
E-VERSE’, (e-vers’,)v. t. [L, eversus,] ‘ 

To overthrow or subvert, [Not used,] Glanville. 
E-VER’/SION, vr. [L. eversio.]} 
An overthrowing ; dostruction, Taylor. 
Eversion of the eyelids ; ectropium, a disease ip 
which the eyelids are turned outward, so es to 
expose the red internal tunic. Good. 
EV-DER-SMIL/ING, a. Always smiling. 
E-VERT’, 2. t. [L. everto; e and verto, to turn. 


To overturn ; to overthrow ; to destroy. | Little 
wel. Ayl fe, i 
E-VERT’ED, pp. Overturned. ae, 
E-VERT’ING, ppr. Overthrowing. 


n. Fe 
EV-ER-WAK/’ING, a. 


EV-ER-WAST’ING, 


— 


EVi 


EV’ER-Y, a [Old Eng. everich. Chaucer. It is 
formed from ever. The Scots write everich and 
everilk ; the latter is the Sax. efre and e@lc, each. 
The former may be ac, eaca, addition, or the com- 
mon termination ich, ig, like.] 

Each individual of a whole collection or aggregate 
number. The word includes the whole number, but 
@nch separately stated or considered. 

Every man at bis best state is altogether vanity, — Ps. xxxix, 

LV/ER-Y-DAY, a. [every and day.] Used or being 
every day; common; usual; as, every-day wit; an 
every-day suit of clothes, 


RV’/ER-Y-WUBRE, adv. [See Wuexe, which signi- 
fies piace.] 
In every place ; in all places. 
EV-ER-YOUNG’, a. [ever and young.] Always 


young or fresh ; not subject to old age or decay ; 


undecaying. 
Joys ever-young, unmixed with pain or fear. Pope, 
GVES/DROP. See Eavespror, the usual spelling. 


EVES’DROP-PER, n One who stands under the 
eaves, or at a window, or door, to listen privately to 
what ts said in the house. [See Ea iesduoenhe 

E-VES’/TI-GATE, v. t. [Wot in use.] See Invest 
OaTE. 

E-VI'BRATE. [Wot in use.] See Visrate. 

E-VICT, v.t [L. evinco, evictum; .¢ and vinco, to 
conquer. | 

1, To dispossess by a judicial process, or course of 
ee proceedings ; to recover lands or tenements by 
We 

VWelther party be evicted for defect of the other’s title, 
: Blackstone, 


2, To take away by sentence of law. 

; King Charles, 

8 Toevince; to prove. [Not used.] Cheyne. 

E-VIET’ED, pp Dispossessed by sentence of law; 
applied to persons. Recovered by legal process ; ap- 
lied to things. 

E-VIE€T'ING, ppr. Dispossessing by course of law. 

E-VI€/TION, x. Dispossession by judicial sentence ; 
the recovery of lands or tenements from another’s 
possession, by due course of law. 

2. Proof ; conclusive evidence. L’Estrange. 

EV’I-DENCE, x.t [Fr., from L. evidentia, from video, 
tosee. Class Bd. 

1, That which elucidates and enables the mind to 
see truth; proof arising from our own perceptions 
by the senses, or from the testimony of others, or 
from inductions of reason. Our senses furnish evi- 
dence of the existence of matter, of solidity, of color, 
of heat and cold, of a difference in the qualities of 
bodies, of figure, &c. The declarations of a witness 
furnish evidence of facts to a court and jury; and 
reasoning, or the deductions of the mind from facts 
or arguments, furnish evidence of truth or falsehood. 

2. Any instrument or writing which contains proof. 

I delivered the evidence of the purchase to Baruch, — Jer, xxxii, 

T eubscribed the evidence aud sorted iL, —Jer. xxxii, 

3. A witness ; one who testifies to a fact. This 
sense is improper and inelegant, though common, anu 
found even in Jolinson’s writings. 

EV'I-DENCE, v.2 To elucidate ; to prove; to make 
‘ clear to the mind; to show in such a manner that 
the mind can apprehend the truth, or in a manner to 
convince it. The testimony of two witnesses is 
usually sufficient to evidence the guilt of an offender. 
The works of creation clearly evidence the existence 
of an infinite first cause. Milton. 
EV'I-DENC-ED, (ev’/e-denst,) pp. Made clear to the 
mind ; proved. 
EV‘I-DENC-iNG, ppr. Proving ciearly ; manifesting, 
EV'{-DENT, a.¢ Plain; open to be seen ; clear to the 
mental eye ; apparent; manifest. The figures and 
colors of bodies are evident to the senses; their quali- 
ties may be inade evident. The guilt of an offender 
can not always be made ocvident. 
EV-I-DEN’/TIAL, a Affording evidence; clearly 
roving. Scott. 
EV'LDENT-LY, adv. Clearly; obviously; plainly ; 
in a manner to be seen and understood; in a inan- 
\mer to convince the mind ; certainly ; manifustly. 
‘The evil of sin may be evidently proved by its mis- 
chievous effects, i 
E-VIG-I-LA/TION, n. [L, evigilatio.] 
A waking or watching. [Little used. 
Bae.) a ([Sax. efel, wet, or hyfel; D. euvel; 
G.itdel: Arm, fall, goall. Qu. W. gwael, vile; Ir. 
feal, The Irish word is connected with feallaim, to 
fail, which may be allied to fall Perhaps this is 
from a different root Qu. Heb. Oh and Syr. doy, to 


be unjust or injurious, to defraud, Ar. \\e to de- 
cliae, and jis to fall on or invade suddenly. 
1, Having bad qualities of a nataral kind; mis- 


chievous ; naving + Swap which tend to injury, or 
to produce mischief. . 


Some evis beast hata devoured him. — Gen, xxxvil. 


; Having bed qualities of a moral kind ; wicked 74 


EVI 


corrupt; perverse; wrong; a8, evil thoughts; evil 
deeds ; evil speaking; an evil generation. Scripture. 

3. Unfortunate ; unhappy ; producing sorrow, dis- 
tress, injury, or calamity ; as, evil tidings; evil ar- 
rows ; evil days. Scripture. 

E/VIL, (é'vi,) 2 Evil is natural or moral. Natural 
evil is any thing which produces pain, distress, loss, 
or calamity, or which in any way disturbs the peace, 
impairs the happiness, or destroys the perfection of 
natural beings. 

Jordi evil is any deviation of a moral agent from 
the rujes of conduct prescribed to him by God, or by 
legitimate human authority ; or it is any violation of 
the plain principles of justice and rectitude. 

There are also evils called civil, which affect inju- 
riously the peace or prosperity of a city or state ; and 
political evils, which injure a nation in its public ca- 
pacity. 

All wickedness, all crimes, all violations of law 
and right, are moral evils. Diseases are natural evils, 
but they often proceed from moral evils, 

2. Misfortune ; mischief; injury. 

There shal! no evil befall thee, — Pu. xci, 

A Pesan man foresecth the evil, and hideth himself. — Prov. 

xx. 

3. Depravity ; corruption of heart, or disposition to 
cominit wickedness ; malignity. 

The heart of the sons of men Is full of evil, — Eccles, ix. 


4. Malady ; as, the / ng’s evil or scrofula. 
E/VIL, (évl,) adv. [Generally contracted to Ixt. | 
1. Not well ; not with justice or propriety ; unsuit- 
ably. 


Evil it beseems thee. Shak. 
2. Not virtuously ; not innocently. 
3. Not happily ; unfortunately. 
Tt went evil with his house. Deut. 
4, Injuriously ; not kindly. 
The Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflicted us, Deut, 


In composition, Evit, denoting something bad or 
wrong, is often contracted to ILL, 

E/VIL-AF-FECT’ED, c. Not well disposed ; unkird ; 

- now Iut-arrecTeD. 

E/ViL-BOD/ING, a. Presaging evil. 

E/V/L-DO’ER, (é'vi-doo’er,) n. [evil and doer, from 
do.] One who does evil; one who commits sin, 
crime, or any moral wrong. 

They speak evil against you as evil-doere.—1 Pet, i. 

E/VIL-EYE, (@'vl-i,) ». A supposed power of fasci- 
nating, of bewitching, or otherwise injuring, by the 
eyes or looks. The belief in the evil eye has been a 
prevalent superstition in most ages and countries. 

Encyc. Am. 


B/VIL-EY-ED, (é/vi-tde,) a. [evil and eye.] Look- 


ing with an evil eye, or with envy, jealousy, or bad 
design. 

B/VIL-FA'VOR-ED, a. [evil and favor.} Having a 
bad countenance or external appearance ; ill-favored. 


Bacon. 

E/VIL-FA!VOR-ED-NESS, 2. Deformity. Deut. 

E/VIL-LY, ado. Not well. [Little used.] Bp. Taylor. 

E/ V/L-MIND/ED, a. [evil and mind.] Having evil 
dispositions or intentions; disposed to mischief or 
sin ; malicious ; malignant; wicked. Sjanderous re- 
ports are propagated by evilauinded persons. [This 
word is in common use. ] 

E/VIL-NESS, n. Badness; viciousness; malignity ; 
as, evilness of heart ; the evilness of sin. 

E/VIL-O/MEN-ED, a. Attended with unfavorable 
omens. 

E/VIL-ONE, (8/vl-wun,) ». The great enemy of 
souls ; Satan. 

E/VIL-SPEAK/ING, (é/vl-speek/ing,) n. [evil and 
speak.} Slander; defamation ; calumny ; censorious- 
ness, 1 Pet. ii. 

E/VIL-WISH'ING, a. [evil and wisk.] Wishing 
harm to; as, an evil-wishing mind. Sidney. * 

£/VIL-WORK’/ER, (8/vi-wurk’er,) x. [evil and work.] 
One who does wickedness. Phil. iil, 

E-VINCE’, (e-vins’,) v. t. [L. evinco, to vanquish, to 
prove, or show ; ¢ and vinco, to conquer. ] 

1. To show in a clear manner; to prove heyond 
any reasonable doubt ; to manifest ; to make evident. 
Nothing evinces the depravity of man more fully than 
his unwillingness to believe himself depraved. 

2. To conquer. [WVot.in re . 

E-VINC’ED, (e-vinst’,) pp. Made evident ; proved. 

E-VINCE’MENT, nr. Act of evincing. 

E-VIN’CI-BLE, a, Capable of proof; demonstrable. 

Hale. 

E-VIN’CI-BLY, adv, In a manner to demonstrate, or 
force conviction. 

E-VIN’CIVE, a. Tending to prove ; having the power 
to demonstrate. 

E/VLRATE or EV'I-RATE, v. t. [L. vir, eviratus.] 

To emasculate, a in use. ] Bp. Hall, 

EV-I-RA/TION, n, Castration. Cockeram. 

E-VIS'CER-ATE, v.t. [L. eviscerc; e and viscera, the 
bowels.} 

“To embowel or disembowel ; to take out the en- 
trails ; to search the bowcls. Johnson. Griffith, 

E-VIS'CER-A-TED, pp, Deprived of the bowels, 

E-VIS/CER-4-TING, ppr Disemboweling. 


EXA 


EV'I-TA-BLE, a. [L. evitabilis, See Evitave } 
That may be shunned ; avoidable. [Little used.] 
eS Hooker, 
EV'I-TATE, v. & [L. evito; e and vito, from the root 
of void, wide.] 
To shun ; to avoid; to escape. [Little used.] Shak, 


EV-L-TAa/TION, x. An avoiding; ashunning. [Lit 
tle used.) Bacon. 
E-VITE’,v.t. [L. ¢vito. 


To shun. ot used. Drayton, 
EV-I-TER'NAL, a [from L.] Of duration indefi 
nitely long. 
EV-I-TER/NLTY, n. Duration indefinitely long 
EV/OCATE, v.t. See Evoxn, 


Neptune is a deity whe evocates things into on. 
; “ eg Lae ces Trane. 
EV-0O-€A/TION, n. A calling or bringing from com 
cealment; a calling forth, Brown, 

2. A calling from one tribunal to another. 

3. Among the Romans, a calling on the gods of & 
besieged city to forsake it and come over to the be 
siegers; a religious ceremony of besieging armies, 

° Encyc. 
EV’/0-€4-TOR, 2. [L.] One who calls forth. 
WN. A. Rev. 
E-VOKE’, v. t. [L. evoco; e and voco, to call.]} 
1. To call forth. 
2. To call from one tribunal to another; to remove. 


The cause was evoked to Rome. Hume. 


E-VOR’ED, (e-vokt’,) pp. Called forth. 
E-VOK/ING, ppr. Culling forth. 
EV-O-LAT’I€, a. Apt to fly away. 
EV-O-LA/TION, n. [L. evolo; ¢ and volo, to fly. 
The act of fiying away. Bp. Halt. 
EYy'O-LUTE, 2. In geometry, 2 curve from which am 
other curve, called the involute or evolvent, is described 
by the end of a thread gradually wound upon the 


former, or unwound from it. Hutton, P. Cyc. 
EV-O-LU’TION, n. [L. evotutio.]  _ 
1. The act of unfolding or unrolling. - Boyle. 


2. A series of things unrolled or unfolded ; as, the 
evolution of nges, Moore. 
3. In geometry, the unfolding or opening of a curve, 
and making it describe an evolvent or involute. 
Hutton, 
4. In arithmetic and algebra, evolution is the extrac- 
tion of roots ; the reverse of Invotution. Barlow, 
5. In military tactics, the doubling of ranks or files, 
wheeling, countermarching, or other motion by which 
the disposition of troops is changed, in order to attack 
or defend with more agvantage, or to occupy a differ- 
ent post. Encye. 

EV-O-LO’/TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to evolution, 

E-VOLVE’, (e-volv’,) v. t. [L. evolvo; ¢ and volvo, to 
roll, Eng. to wallow.] 

1. To unfold ; to open and expand. 
The animal soul soonrr evolves itself to its full ord and extem 
than the human soul, Hale, 
2. To throw out; to emit. Proor. 
E-VOLVE’, v.% To open itself; to disclose itself. 
Prior. 

E-VOLV’ED, pp. Unfolded ; opened ; expanded ; emit- 
ted. 

E-VOLV’ENT, 2. In geometry, a term sometimes used 
to denote the involute or curve resulting from the ev- 
olution of another vurve called the evolute. Hutton. 

E-VOLV’ING, ppr. Unfolding ; expanding ; emitting. 

E-VOLVE’MENT, n. The act of evolving; the state 
of being evolved. 

EV-O-MI''TION, (-mish’un,) n, A vomiting. Swi. 

E-VUL/GATE, v. t, To publish, 

E-VUL’GA-TED, pp. Published. 

E-VUL/GA-TING, ppr. Making public. 

EV-UL-GA'TION, nx. A divulging. [Wot in wse,] 

E-VUL/SION, n. [L. evulsio, from evello; ¢ and vello, 
to pluck.} 

The act of plucking or pulling out by force, 
Brown, 

EWE, (ya,) , [Sax. eowa, eowe; D. oot; Ir. ai, or of; 
Sp. obeja. {t seems to be the L, ovis.] 

A female sheep; the female of the ovine race of 
animals, 

EW’ER, (yire,)n. [Sax. huer, or hwer.] 

A kind of pitcher with a wide spout, used to bring 
water for washing the hands. Shak. Pope. 
EW'‘RY, (ya/ry,) u. [from cwer.] In England, an cf- 
fice in the king’s household, whcre they take care of 
the linen for the king’s table; lay the cloth, and serve 

up water in ewers after dinner. Dict. 

EX; a Latin preposition or prefix, Gr. ef-or ex, signi- 
fying out of, out, proceeding from. Hence, in compu- 
sition, it signifies sometimes out of, a3 in exhale, ex- 
clude ; sometimes of, from, or out, a3 in L. ezscindo, to 
cut off or qut; sometimes beyond, as im excess, ex- 
ceed, excel. In some words it is merely emphatital ; 
in others, it has little effect on the signification. Fz, 
prefixed to names of office, denotes that a person has 
held that office, but has resigned it, or been left out, 
or dismissed ; as, ex-minister. 

EX-A-CER'BATE, v. t. [L. exacerbo, to irritate ; ex 
and acerbo, from acerbus, severe, bitter, harsh, sour, 
G. herbe. See Harvest.) ; 

1. To irritate; to exasperate; to inflame engry 
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passions; to imbitter; to increase malignant quali- 
ties - 

2. 'T> increase the violence of a disease, 
€X-A~SER’BA-TED, pp. Exasperated. 
EX-A-CER’BA TING, ppr. Exasperating. 
=X-AO-ER-BA/TION, n. The act of exasperating; 

the irritation of angry or malignant passions or quali- 
ties ; increase of malignity. 

2. Among physicians, a periodical imerease of vio- 
lence in a disease. 

This term js restricted to the periodical increase of 
remittent and continuous fevers, where there is no 
absolute cessation of the fever. Cyc. 

3. Increased severity; as, violent exacerbations of 
punishment. [ Unusual. Paley. 

EX-AC-ER-BES’CENCE,n L. cae 

Increase of irritation or violence, particularly the 

increase of a fever or diseasc, Darwin. 
EX-AC- as VA/TION, n. [L. acervus.] The act of 


heapin Dict, 
€X-ACT’, ore: -akt’,) a+ [L. eractus, from ezigo, to 
drive ; ex and ago, GY. uy w, to drive, urge, or press. ] 


L Closely correct orregular; nice ; accurate ; con- 

formed to rule; as, a man exact in his dealings. 
All this, exact ‘o rule, were brought about. Pope. 
®. Precise ; not different in the least. This is the 
éract sum or amount, or the exact time. We have an 
sxact motel for imitation 

3. Methodical; careful; not negligent; correct ; 
observing strict method, rule, or order. ‘This man is 
very exact in keeping his accounts. 

4, Punctual. Every man should be ezact in pay- 
fng his dubts wher due ; he should be ezact in attend- 
@nco on appvintinents. 

5. Strict. We should be ezact in the performance 
of duties. 

The eracteet vigilancetcad not maintain a alngle day of unmin- 

gled Innocence. Rambler. 
3X-AET’, (cgz-akt’,) v. t. [L. exigo, exactum; 8p. ezi- 
ir; It. esigers; Fr. eziger. See the adjective. ] 

1. To force or compel to pay or yield; to demand 
or require authoritatively ; to extort by means of au- 
thority or without pity or justice. It is an offense for 
an officer to ezact illegal or unreasonable fees. It is 
customary for conquerors to ezact tribute or contribu- 
tions from conquered countries, 

2. To demand of right. Princes exact obedience of 
their subjects. The laws of God ezact obedience 
from all men. 

3. To demand of necessity; to enforce a yield- 
ing or-compliance ; or to enjoiz with pressing ur- 
gency 


Duty, 
And justice to my father’s souk exact 
This cruel piety. 
EX-A€T’, c.i% To practice extortion. 
f The evenry shall not eract upon him. — Ps, bexxix, 
EX-A€T’ED, pp. Demandéd or required by authority ; 
extorted. 
EX-A€T’ER, n. One who exacts; an extortioner. 
BX-ACT'ING, P, Demanding ‘and compelling to 
pay or yield un er color of authority ; requiring au- 
thoritatively ; demanding without pity or justice ; 
extorting ; compelling by hecessit 
EX-AC’TION, (eg ak/shun,) n. The act of.demand- 
ing with authority, and compelling to pay or yield; 
authoritative demand; a levying or drawing from 
by force ; a driving to compli iance ; as, the ezaction of 
tribute or of obedience. 

2. Extortion; a wresting from one unjustly; the 
taking advantage of one’s necessities, to compel 
him to pay illegal or exorbitant tribute, fees, or 
rewards. 

Tako away your eractione from my people. — Ezek. xlv. 

3. That which is exacted ; tribute, fees, rewards, 
or contributions demanded or levied with severity or 
injustice. Kings may be enriched by ezactions, but 
their. power is weakened by the consequent disaffec- 

, tion of their subjects, 

EX-A€T'I-TUDE, ». Exactness, [Little used.] 

EX-A€T’LY, adv. Precinely according to rule or 
measure ; nicely; accurately. A tenon should be 
exactly fitted to the mortise. 

2 Precisely according to fact, The story exactly 
accords with the fact or evont, 

3. Precisely according to principle, justice, or right. 

EX-A€T’NESS, a. Accuracy; nicety ; precision ; as, 
to make oxperiments with exactness, 

2 Regularity ; careful confurmity to law-or rules 
of propriety ; a3, exactness of deportment. 

3. Careful observance of method and conformity to 
truth ; as, ezactness in accounts or buviness, 

EX-A€T’OR, (egz-ak/tor,) n» One who exacts; an 
officer who coliccts tribute, taxes, or customs. 

I wi) make thine officers peace, and thine eractora righteops- 

news. — Isa. Ix. 

2. An extortioner; one who cotnpels another to 

Pay more than t teeal or reasonable ; one who de- 
monds something without pity or regard to justice. 

3. He that demands by authority; as an ezactor of 
oaths. Bacon. 

4. One who is unreasonably severe in his Injunc- 
tions or demands, Tillotson, 


Denham. 
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| EX-AM/IN-ATE, xn. The 


EXA 


A female who exacts, or is severe 


EX-A€T’RESS, x. 
Jonson, 


in her injunctions, B. 
EX-AO’U-ATE, v. t. [L. exacuo.] 

To whet or sh m, |MNMotin use.] B. Jonson, 
EX-A€-U-A/TION, n. hetting or sharpening. 
EX-AG/GER-ATE, v. t, [L. ezaggero; ex and aggero, 

to heap, from agger, a heap. “| 

1. To heap on; to accumulate Jn this literal sense, 
@ is seldom used ; ; perhaps REVET. 

2. To highten; to enlarge beyond the truth; to 
amplify ; to represent as greater than strict truth will 
warrant, A friend ezaggerates a man’s Virtues; ean 
enemy ezaggerates his vices or faults, 

3. In painiing, to highten in coloring or design. 

EX-AG/GER-A- "ED, pp. or a. Enlarged beyond the 


truth. 

EX-AG/GER-A-TING, ppr. Enlarging or amplifying 
beyond the truth. 

EX-AG-GER-A’TION, rn. A heaping together ; meee 
accumulation, [Little used. ] 

2. In rhetoric, amplification; a Re ese “of 
things beyond ‘the truth 3 hyperbolical representa- 
tion, whether of good or evil. 

3. In painting, a method of giving a representation 
of things too strong for the )ife, 

EX-AG/GER-A-TO- RY, a. Containing exaggeration. 
EX-AG/IL-TATE, v. t. {L. ezagito. | 
To shake ; to agitate ; to reproach, [Little used, or 
obsolete. Arbuthnot. 
EX-AG/‘I-TA-TED, pp. Agitated. 
EX-AG-I-TA’TION, zn. Agitation. 
EX-ALT"’, (egz-awit’, ) ot. [Fr.exalter; Sp. exaltar ; 
It. esaltare ; ; Low L. ezalto; ex and alts, high.] 

1. To raise high ; to elevate. 

2. To elevate in power, wealth, rank, or dignity ; 
as, to exalt one to a throne, to the chief magistracy, 
to a bishopric. 

3. To elevate with joy or confidence; as, to be 
evalted with success or victory. [We now use 
Exate.] 

4. To raise with pride ; to make undue pretensions 
to power, rank, or estimation ; to elevate too high, or 
above others. 

He oe ere himeelf shall be abased.—‘Luke xiv, 

xx! 

5. To elevate in estimation and praise ; to magni- 
fy ; to praise ; to extol. 

Ho is my father’s God, and I will exalt him. — Ex. xv. 


6. To raise, as the voice; to raise in opposition. 
2 Kings xix 

7. To elevate in diction or sentiment; to make 
sublime ; as, ezalted strains. 

8. In physics, to elevate ; to purify ; to subtilize; 
to refine; as, to ezalt tue juices or the qualities of 
bodies. 

EX-ALT-A’/TION, n, The act of raising high. 

9. Elevation to power, office, rank, dignity, or oz- 
cellence. 

3. Elevated state ; state of greatness or dignity. 


I wondered at my fii, and chan, 
To this high Seah nc “ Milton, 


4. In pharmacy, the refinement or subtilization of 
bodies, or their qualities and virtues, or the increase 
of their strength. 

5. In astrolagy, the dignity of a planet, in which its 
powers are increased. Johnson. 
EX-ALT’ED, pp. ora. Raised to a lofty hight; ele- 
vated ; honored with office or rank ; extolled ; mag- 

nified ; refined ; dignified ; sublime. 


Time never fails to bring every ezalied reputation to a strict 
scrutiny. Ames. 


EX-ALT’ED-NESS, x, The state of being elevated. 
Conceited dignity or greatness. 

EX-ALT’ER, x. One who exalts or raises to dignity. 
EX- ALT’ING, ppr. Elevating; raising to an eminent 
station ; praising ; extolling; magnifying; refining. 
EX- A'MEN, (egz-a'men,) n. [L. examen, the tongue, 

needle, or beam of a balance. It signifies, also, a 
swarm of bees, Sp. enrambre, a swarm of bees, a 
crowd ; Port. enrame; It. sciamo; Fr. essaim. — From 

ita use ina balance, it came to signify cpa rae a 
Examination ; disquisition ; inquiry. oa used, ] 


Matt. 


Brown. 
EX-AM/IN-A-BLE, ¢, [See Examtne.] That may be 

examined; proper for judicial examination or in- 

guy S. Court, United States, 
EX-AM/IN-ANT, n. One who is to be examined. 

[Wot legitimate. } Ptideauz. 
rson examined, Bacon. 
EX-AM- IN-4/TION, n. [L. ezaminatio. See Exa- 
MEN. au 

he act of examining; a careful search or in- 
a with a view to discover truth or the real state 
of things; careful and accurate inspection of a thing 
and its parts; as, an ezaaination of a house or a ship. 

2. Mental inquiry ; disquisition ; careful considera- 
tion of the circumstances or facts which relate to a 
subject or question; a view of qualities and rela- 
tions, and an estimate of their nature and impor- 
tance. 

3. Trial-by a rule or law. 

4. In judicial proceedings, a careful tani into 
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facts by testimony ; an attempt to ascertain truth by 
inquiries and interpogatories ; as, the ezamination of 
®@ Witness, or the merits of a cause, 

5. In seminaries of learning, an inquiry into. the 
acquisitions of the students, ie questioning them in 
literaturo and the sciences, and by hearing their re- 
citals. 

6. In okemistry and other sciences, a searching for 
the nature and qualities of suéstances, by experi- 
ere the practice or application of the docimastic 


EX A AM/IN-4-TOR, n An examiner. psa 


EX-AM’INE, (egz-am/in,) ». tt [L. ezamizo, from era- 
men. 

1. To inspect carefully, with a view to discover 
truth or the rea] state of athing ; as, to exemine asbip 
to Know whether she is seaworthy, or a house to 
Know whether repairs are wanted. 

2. To search or inquire into facts and circum- 
stances by interrogating ; as, to ezamine a Witness. 

3. To look into the state of a subject; to view in 
all its aspects ; to weigh arguments and compare facts, 
with a view to form a correct opinion or dgment. 
Let us ezamine this proposition; let us excmine this: 
subject in all its relations and bearings ; let us ezam 
ine into the state of this question. ¢ 

4. To inquire into the improvements or qualifications 
of students, by interrogatories, proposing problems, or 
by hearing their recitals ; as, to ezamine the classes in 
college ; to ezamine the candidates for a degree, or for 
a license to preach or to practice in a profession. 

5. To try or assay by experiments; a8, to ezamine 

6. To try by a rule or law, [minerals, 

Ezamine yourselves whether 39 bo in the faith, 2 Cor. xiii, 

7. In general, to search; to scrutinize; to ex- 
plore, with a view to discover truth; as, to ezamine 
erage to examine the extent of human knowl 


EX. AM'IN-ED, (egz-am/ind,) gp. Inquired into; 
searched ; inspected ; 5 imbarteaetad tried by experi 
ment. 

EX-AM/IN-ER, x. One who examines, tries, or In- 
spects; one who interrogates a witness or an of- 
fender. 

2. In chancery, in Great Britain, the examiners sre 
two officers of that court, who examine, on qath, the 
witnesses for the parties, Encye, 

EX-AM/IN-ING, ppr. or a. Inspecting carefully ; 
searching or inquiring into ; interrogating ; trying or 
assaying by experiment. 

EX-AM/IN-ING, a. Having power to examine; ap- 
pointed to examine ; as, an eramining committee, 

EX'AM-PLA-RY, (eks-) a. [from ezample.] Serving fia 
example or pattern ; proposed for Faye Hooker. 

It is now written Exempuary.] 

EX-AM’PLE, (egz-am’pl,) 2. fe 
emple; It. esempio; Sp. exemplo. 
the root of similis, Gr. a | 

1. A pattern ; a copy ; a model; that which fs pro- 
posed to be imitated. This word, when applied to 
Material things, is now generally written Sameie; 
as, a sample of cloth; but ezample is sometimes used, 

Ralegh, 

2. A-pattern, in morals or manners; @ copy, or 
a that which is proposed or is proper to be imi- 
tated. ; 

I have given you an Leraags that you shout do as I bave done 

to you. —John xi 

Ezample our popes before we oan reason, Kollock. 

3. Precedent; a former instance. Bonaparte fur- 
nished many examples of successful bravery. 

4. Precedent or former instance, in a bad sense, 
intended for caution, 

Lest any man fall after the same example of unbelief, — Heb, tr. 

Bodom and Gomorrah — are eet forth fur an example, guGering 

the vengeance of eternal Gre, — Judo 7, 

5A person fit to be proposed for a pattern ; one 

whose conduct is worthy of imitation. 


Be thou an esample of the believers, —1 Tim, fv. 


6. Precedent which disposes to imitation, Hzem- 
ple has more effect than precept, 

7. Instance serving for illustration of a rule or pre- 
cept; or a particular case or proposition iNustrating 
a general rule, position, or truth. The principles of 
trigonometry, and the rules of grammar, are ilua- 
trated by ezamples, 

8. In logic, or rhetoric, the conclusion of one sin- 
gular point from another; an induction of what may 
happen from what has happened. If civil war has 
produced calamities of a particular kind in one in- 
stance, it is inferred that it will produce like conse- 
quences in other cases, Thisis an example, 

Bailey. Encye. 
EX-AM’PLE, v. 2 To exemplify; to set an example, 
Wehr rae) Shak. 
-AM’PLE-NESS, «. Having no example. [Not 
B. Jonson, 


exemplum; Fr. ex- 
Qu, from ez and 


es en n, A pattern; now Sampzez or Sam- 


EX-AN"GUT- OUS, a, Having no blood. [Not used.] 
See Exsanovrous.| 
EX-AN'GU-.LOUS, a, Having no corners, 


EXC, 


EXC 


@X-AN’I-MATS, (egz-an‘e-inate,) a, [I.. exanimatus, | EX-CXR-NI-FI-€A/TION, n. [L. ezcarnifico, to cut 


ezanimo: ex and auina, life.) 

Lifeless; spiritless: disheartened; depressed in 
spirits, Thomson. 
EX-AN'I-MATE, v. t. To dishearten; to discournge. 

EX-AN’I-MA-TED, pp. Disheartened. [ Coles, 

EX-AN/I-MA:TING, ppr. Discouraging. 

EX-AN-I-MA/TION, n. Deprivation of life or of spir- 
its. “are 

EX AN IMO, [L.] Literally, from the mind; sin- 

| cerely ; heartily. 

-AN'I-MOUS, a. [L. ezanimis; ex and anima, life.) 

Lifeless; dead. [Little used.] 

EX-AN-THE'MA,2.; 74 Exantaem’/ata. [Gr., from 
fuvSsw, to blossom ; ¢f and avSuc,a flower.] 

Among piysicians, eruption; a breaking out ; pus- 
tules, petechie, or vibicos ; any efflorescence on the 
skin, as in measles, small-pox, scarlatina, &c. 

This term is now limited, Ly systematic nosolo- 
gists, tosuch eruptions as are accompanied with fe- 
ver. Good. 

EX-AN-THE-MAT’I€, a. Eruptive ; efflorescent ; 
EX-AN-THEM'A-TOUS,}§ noting merbid redness of 
the skin. Tho measles is an ezanthomatous disease. 
ee inT uses ExantHeEmatic.] 
-ANT’LATE, z. t. 2 a exantlo, 
To draw out; toexhaust. [Not used.] Boyle. 
EX-ANT-LA’TION, n. The act of drawing out; ex- 


haustion, [ot used. Brown. 
EX-A-RA‘TION,n. ([L. eraro; ex and aro.] 
The act of writing. [JVut used.} Dict. 


EX/AREH, (eks’ark,) x. [Gr., from upyos, a chief.] 

L A title borne by the viceroys of the Byzantine em- 
perors in the provinces of Italy and Africa ; as, the 
ezarch of Ravenna. 

2. A title assumed for atime by the bishops of 
Constantinople, Antioch, Ephesus, and Caesarea, as 
guperiors over the surrounding metropolitans, 

3. Allure recenily, a titles given to inspectors of the 
clergy in certain districts, commissioned by the East- 
ern putriarchs. J. Murdock. 

EX-ARCH’ATE, xn, The office, dignity, or adminis- 
| tration of an exarch. Taylor. 
BX-AR-TIC.U-LA’TION ,” [exzand articulation. | Lux- 
© ation; the dislocation of a joint. ° Quincy. 
EX-AS’PER-ATE, (egz-) v. .+ [L. exaspero, to irritate, 
@z and aspero, from asper, rough, harsh.] 
~ 1. To anger; to irritate to a high degree; to pro- 
voke to rage; to enrage ; to excite anger, or to in- 
flame it town extroine degree. We say, to exasperate 
@ person, Or to exasperate the passion of anger or re- 
seutment. = 

2. To aggravate; to imbitter ; as, to exasperate en- 
mity. 

3. To augment violence; to increase malignity ; to 
exacerbate ; as, to exasperate pain or a part vl alg 

acon. 
EX-AS/PER-ATE, a. Provoked; imbittered ; in- 
lained, Shak. 
EX-AS/PEK-A-TED, pp. ora. Highly angered or irri- 
tated; provoked; enraged; imbittered; increased 
in violence. 
EX-AS/PER-A-TER, zn. One who exasperates or in- 
flames anger, enmity, or violence. 
EX-AS/PER-A-TING, ppr. or a. Exciting keen re- 
, sentiment; inflaming anger; irritating; increasing 
vicionce. 
EX-AS-PER-A/TION, zx. Irritation; the act of ex- 
citing violent anger ; provocation. 

2. Extreme degree of anger ; violent passion. 

3. Increase of violence or malignity ; exacerbatior. 
EX-AUC’/TOR ATE, ) »% & [L. exauctoro; ex and 
EX-AU’/THOR-ATE, auctor, to hire or bind, from 

auctor, author. 

To dismisa from service ; to deprive of a benefice. 

Ayliffe. 
EX-AUG-TOR-A/TION, )n. Dismission from sei- 
EX-AU-THOR-A‘TION, vice; deprivation; deg- 
radation ; the removal of a person from an office or 


dignicy ia the church, Ayliffe. 
£X-AU/THOR-iZE, v.t. To deprive of eit fe 
olden, 


EX-AU’THOR-1Z-ED, pp. 
EX-AU/THOR-IZ-ING, ppr. 
EX-ZAL/CE-A-TiD, a. i 
. shoes; ez and calceus, a shoe. . 
Deprived of shoes; unshod ; barefooted. 
EX-CAN-DES’CENCE, x. [L, excandegcentia, excan- 
desco ; ez and cundesco, candeo, to glow or be hot, 
from caneo. to bo white, to shine.] : 
1. A growing hot; ora white heat; glowing heat. 
2. Hoat of passion ; violent anger; or a growing 


angry: 
EX-GAN-DES/CENT, a. Whito with héat. 
EX-CAN-Ta’/TION, 2. [L, ezcanto, but with an op- 
posite oi nification. 
Disenchantinent by a countercharm, bats used. } 


EX-CAP/NATE, », t. [L. ez and caro, flesh.] 

To Jeprive or clear of flesh. Grew. 
EX-CAR‘NA-TED, pp. Deprived of flesh. 
EX-CAR/NA-TING, ppr. Depriving of flesh. 

EX CAR/NLFI-CATE, ». t To cut off flosh. 
EX-CAB/NI-FI-CA-TING, ppr. Cutting off flesh. 


Deprived of authority. 
Depriving of authority. 
excalceo, to pull off the 


in pieces, from caro, flesh.] 

The act of cutting off flesh, or of depriving of 
flesh, Johnson, 
EX CA-THE' DRA, [L.] Literally, from the chair, as 
of amhority or instruction, Hence, with authority 
or doginatism. [The Latin will allow of cath’e-dra 
or ca-the/dra, but the latter is most common in Eng- 

lish, 

EX/CA-VATE, vo. t. [L. excavo; ex and cavo, to hol- 
low, cavus, hollow. See Cave.} 

To hollow; to cut, scoop, dig, or wear out the 
inner part of any thing, and make it hollow; as, to 
excavate a ball; to excavute the earth ; to excavate the 
trunk of a tree, and form a canoo, 

EX’€A-VA-TED, pp. or a. Hollowed ; made hollow. 

EX’€A-VA-TING, ppr. or a, Making hollow ; mak- 
ing or capable of making an excavation ; as, an ez- 
cavating machine. 

EX-€A-VA’TION, 2. The act of making hollow, by 
cutting, wearing, or scooping out the interior sub- 
stance or part of a thing. 

2. A hollow or a cavity formed by removing the 
interior substance. Many unimals burrow in ezcava- 
tions of their own forming. 

EX’/€A-VA-TOR, n. One who excavates, 

2. A machine for excavating. 


EX-CE’€ATE, vt [L. excaco.] 
Toimake blind [Wot used.] 
EX-CE-CA’TION, n. ‘he act of making blind. 


: Richardson. 
EX-CR/DENT, x. Excess. [Wot authorizcd.] 
EX-CEED’, (eks-seed’,) v. t, [L. exevdo; ex and cedo, 

to pass. | 

1. To pass or go beyond ; to proceed beyond any 
given or supposed limit, measure, or quantity, or be- 
yond any thing else; used equally in a physical or 
moral sense, One piece of cloth exceeds the custom- 
ary length or breadth ; one man exceeds another in 
bulk, stature, or weight ; one offender ezcecds an- 
other in villainy. 

2. To surpass ; to excel. Homer ercecded all men 
in epic poetry. Demosthenes and Cicero ezceeded 
their cotemporaries in oratory. 

King Solomon exceeded all tho kings of the earth for riches and 

for wialom.— 1 Kings x. 
EX-CEED’, v. % To go too far; to pass the proper 
bounds; to go over any given limit, number, or 
measure. 
Forty stripes may he give him, and not exceed. — Deut, xxv. 


2. To bear the greater proportion ; to be more or 
larger. den. 
This verb is intransitive only by ellipsis.) 
EX-CEED/A-BLE, a. That may surmount or exceed, 
Til. Sherwood, 
EX-CEED/ED, 77. Excelled ; surpassed ; outdone. 
EX-CEED/ER, n. One who exceeds or passes the 
bounds of fitness, Mountagu. 
EX-CEED/ING, ppr. Going beyond; surpassing ; ex- 
celling ; outdoing. 
2. a. Great in extent, quantity, or duration; very 
extensive. 
Cities were built an erceeding space of time before the flood. 
[This sense is unusual,| Ralegi. 
3. adv. In a very great degree ; unusually ; as, ez- 
ceeding rich. 
The Genoese were exceeding powerful by sen. Ralegh. 
T am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward,—Gen. xv. 


EX-CEED/ING, 2. Excess; superfluity. Smollett. 
EX-CELED/ING-LY, adv. ‘To a very great degree ; in 
a degree beyond what is usual; greatly; very much, 
Iaanc trembled exceedingly, — Gen, xxvii. 


EX-CEED’ING-NESS, n. Greatness in quantity, ex- 
tent, or duration. [JVot used.] 
EX-CEL/, (ek-sel’,) v. t, [L. ezcello, the root of 


which, cello, is not in use. In Ar. SG kaila, sig- 


nifies to lift, raise, excel ; also, to speak, to strike, to 
beat. So we use brat in the sense of surpass, See 
Class Gl, No. 31 and 49.] 
1. To go beyond ; to exceed; to surpass in good 
qualities or laudable deeds ; to outdo. 
£xcelling others, these were great ; 
Thou greater still, must thoee excel. Prior. 
Many da zht re have done yirtuously, but thou excellest them 
all, — Prov. xxxi, 
2. To exceed or go beyond in bad qualities or 
deeds ; as, to ezcel envy itsclf in mischief. Spenser. 
3. To exceed ; to surpass. 

EX-CEL/, v. i. To bave good qualities, or to perform 
meritorious actions, in an unusual degree ; to be em- 
inent, illustrious, or dist:aguighed, 

Bless the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in strength. — Ps. cli, 


We aay, to ezcel in mathematics ; to excel in paint- 
ing; to excel in heroic achievements. 
EX-CEL’LED, (ek-seld’,) pp. Surpassed ; outdone ; 
exceeded in good qualities or laudable achievements. 
EX! ps cae 
Seine Tes a | n. [Fr., from L. excellentia.] 


1. Tho state of possessing good qualities in an un- 


EXC 


a 


usual or eminent degree; the state of excelling in 
any thing. 

2. Any valuable quality; any thing highly lauda- 
ble, meritorious, or virtuous, in persons, or valuable 
and esteemed, in things. Purity of heart, upright- 
ness of mind, sincerity, virtue, piety, are ercellencics 
of character ; symmetry of parts, strength, and 
beauty are ezcelloncies of body ; an accurato know!l- 
edge of an artis an ezocllonce in the artisan; sound- 
ness-and durability are ezcelloncies in timber; fertil- 
ity, in land ; elegance, in writing. In short, what- 
ever contributes to exalt man, or to render him 
esteemed and happy, or to bless society, is in him an 
excellence, 

3. Dignity ; hich rank in the scale of beings. An- 
gels are beings of more excellence than men; men are 
beings of more excellence than brutes. 

4. A ttle of honor formerly given to kings and 
emperors, now given to emnbassadors, governors, and 
other persons, below the rank of kings, but elevated 
above the common classes cf men, 

EX'CEL-LENT, (ek’sel-lent,) ¢. Being of great vir- 
tue or worth; eminent or distinguished for what is 
amiable, valuable, or laudable; as, an ercellent mar 
or citizen ; an excellent judge or magistrate 

2. Being of great value or use, applied to things; 
remarkable for good properties; as, ercellent tiraber ; 
an excellent Carin ; an ezcellent horse ; excellent fruit. 

3. Distinguished for superior attainments ; as, aD 
excellent artist. 

4. Consuminate ; complete ; in an ill sense, 

Elizulath was an ercetlent hypocrite. Huma, 

EX’/CEL-LENT-LY, ade. In an excellent manner, 
well in a high degree ; in an eminent degree; in a 
manner to please or command esteem, or to be 
useful. 

EX-CEL/LING, ppr. 
beyond. 

EX-CEL'SI-OR, a. [L.] More lofty ; more elevated ; 
higher ; the motto of the State of New York. 


Longfellow, 

EX-CEN’TRI€. See Eccentnrie. 

EX-CEPT’, (ek-sept’,) v. t.t [F'r. excepter: It. eccettare; 
from L. ezcipio; ex and capio, to take. See Cartion, 
Carrtoure.] 

1. To take or leave out of any number specified ; 
to exclude; as, of the thirty persons present and 
concerned in a riot, we must ezcept two, j 

2. To take or leave ont any particular or particu- 
lars from a general description. 


When he saith, All things are put under him, it is manifest that 
he ls excepted who dic put all things under him.— 1 Cor, 
XV. 


Surpassing ; outdoing; going 


EX-CEPT’, v. i. To object; to make an objection or 
objections; usually followed by to; sometimes by 
against. I ercept to a witness, or to his testimony, 
on account of his interest or partiality. 

EX-CEPT’, pp. [Contracted froin ezcepted.] Taken 
out; not included. All were involved in this affair, 
except one ; that is, one crcepted. the case absojute or 
independent clause, Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish ; that is, except this fact, that ye re- 
pent, or this fact being exgepted, removed, taken 
away, ye shall all likewise perish, Or except may 
be considered as the imperative mode. Fizcept thou, 
or ye, this fact, ye shall all likewise perish, Hence, 
execpt is equivalent to without, unless, and denotes 

EX-CEPT’ED, pp. See Excert, [exelusion, 

EX-CEPT'ING, ppr. Taking or leaving out; ex 
cluding. 

2. This word is also used in the sense of ezcent, as 
above explained. The prisoners were ali condemned, 
excepting three. This is an anomalous use of the 
word, unless, in some cases, jt may be referred to a 
pronoun, £zcepled would be better; three excepted ; 
three being’ excepted, 

EX-CEP’TSON, (ek-sep/shun,) n. The act of except- 
ing, or excluding from a number designated, or from 
a description ; exclusion. All the representatives 
voted for the bill, with the ezccption of five ; all the 
land is in tillage, with an exception of two acres, 

2, Exclusion from whut is compreliended in a gen- 
eral rule or propasition. 

3. That which is excepted, excluded, or separated, 
from others in a general description; tho person or 
thing specified as distinct or not included, Almost 
every general rule has its exceptions, 

4. An objection ; that which is or may be offered 
{n opposition to a nue, proposition, statement, or 
allegation ; with to; sometimes with against, He 
made some erceptions to the argument, 

5. Objection, with dislike; offense; elirht anger 
orresentment ; with at, to, or against, and commonly 
used with take; as, to take exception at a severe re- 
mark ; to take ezception to what was said. 

Roderigo, thou hast taken againsl me an exception, 

But it is more generally followed by at. 

6. In law, the denial of what is alleged and con- 
sidered as valid by the other party, either in point of 
law or in pleading; or an allegation against the suf- 
ficiency of an answer. In law, it is a stop or stay 
to an action, and it is either dilatory or peremptory. 

Blackstone, 


Shak. 
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7. A saving clause in a writing. 
Bill of exceptions, in law, ts a statement of excep- 
tions to evidence, filed by the party, and which the 


udge must sign or seal. j 
FX-CEP/TION-A-BLE, a, Liable to objection. 
This Tk to be the most ionable in tho 
a hooks pon Most esceptio: 
EX-CEP’/TION-AL, a. Forming or making aor 
y 


tion, 
EX-CEP’TION-ER, xn. One who objects. Milton, 
EX-CEP’TLOUS, (ek-sep/shus,) a. Peevish ; disposed 


or apt to cavil, or take exceptions. [Little used. | 
jouth, Burke. 
EX-CEP/TIOUS-NESS, zn. Disposition to cavil. 
Barrow. 


EX-CEPT’IVE, a. Including an exception; as, an 
ezceptive preposition. Watts. 

2. Making or being an exception. JNiilton. 

EX-CEPT’LESS, a. Omitting all exception. [JVot in 
use. hak, 
EX-CEPT’OR, x, One who objects or makes excep- 
tions. Burnet. 

EX-CER’E-BROSE, a, Having no brains. 
EX-CERN’,v.t. [L. excerno; ex and cerno, Gr. xptvw, 
to separate. ] 

To separate and emit through the pores, or through 
@mall passages of the body; to strain out; to ex- 
erete ; as, fluids are ezcerned in perspiration. Bacon. 

EX-CERN'ED, (ek-sernd’,) pp. Separated; excreted ; 
emitted through the capillary vessels of the body. 
EX-CERN‘ING, ppr. Emitting through the small pas- 

sages ; excreting. 
EX-CERP!’, vt, [L. excerpo. 
To pick out. [Little used. Hales, 
EX-CERPT’,v. t. [L. excerpo; ex and carpa, to take.] 
To select. [Not used. Barnard. 
EX-CERP'TS, n. pl. [L.] Passages extracted. 
EX-CERP/TION, n. [L, excerptio.] 

1. A picking out; a gleaning; selection. [Little 
used, 

2. ‘phat which is selected or gleaned. [Little used.] 

2 Ralegh, 
EX-CERP/TOR, n. A picker; a culler. ‘Barna 
aaa. n. pl. Extracts from authors. [4 bad 

word. 
_ EX-CESS’, (ek-ses’,) n. [L. ezcessus, from ercedo. 
See Excrep. 

1, Literally, that which exceeds any measure or 
fimit, or which ezceeds something else, or a going be- 
yond & just line or point. Hence, superfluity ; that 
which is beyond necessity or wants ; as, an excess of 
provisions ; excess of light, 

Q. That which is beyond the common measure, 
| scygedbaele or due quantity ; as, the ezcess of a limb ; 

excess of bile in the system. 

3. Superabundance of any thing. Newton. 

4, Any transgression of due limits. Atterbury. 

5. In morals, any induigence of appetite, passion, 
or exertion, beyond the rvles of God’s word, or be- 
yond any rule of propriety ; intemperance in gratifi- 
cations ; as, ezcess in eating or drinking; ezcess of 
joy ; excess of grief; excess of love, or of anger; cz- 
cess of labor. 

6. In arithmetic and geometry, that by which one 
number or quantity exceeds another; that which 
remains when the lesser number or quantity is taken 
from the greater. 

EX-CESS/IVE, a.t Beyond any given degree, moas- 

ure, or limit, or beyond the common measure or pro- 

tion; as, the ezcessive bulk of a man; excessive 
abor; excessive wages, 

2. Beyond the established laws of morality and 
religion, or beyond the bounds of justice, fitness, 
propriety, expedience, or utility ; as, excessive indul- 
gence of any kind. 

Eeceasive bail shall not be required. 


3, Extravagant ; unreasonable. 
of money were excessive. 
4. Vehement ; violent ; a5, excessive passion. 
EX-CES3‘/IVE-LY, adv. In an extreme degree; be- 
yend ineasure; exceedingly ; as, excessively impa- 
tient; excessively grieved. 
® Vehemently ; violently ; as, the wind blew ez- 
eassively. 
BX-CESS/IVE-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
excessive ; excess, 
EX-CHAN’CEL-LOR, zn. One who has been chan- 
cellor, but has left the office. 
EX-CHANGE’, (eks-chanj’,) v. t, [Fr. echanger; 
Arm. eccinch; from changer, ceinch, to a Sa 
1. In commerce, to give one thing or commodity for 
another; to alienate or transfer the property of a 
thing, and reccive, in compensation for it, something 
of suppored equal value; to barter; and, in vulgar 
language, to swap; to truck. It differs from sell 
only in the kind of compensation. To sell is to 
ulienate for money: to exchange is to alienate one 
commodity for another; as, to exchange horses ; to 
exchange oxen for corn. 
2. To lay aside, quit, or resign, one thing, state, or 
condition, and take another in the place of it; as, to 
exchange @ crown fur a cowl; to exchange a throne 


Bil! of Righie, 
His expenditures 
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for a cell or a hermitage ; to exchange a life of ease | EX-CHEQ’/UER-ED, pp. Prceeded against $m chan- — 


for a life of toil 4 

3. To give and receive reciprocally; to give and 
receive in compensation the same: thing. 

Exchange forgivencss with me, noble Hamlet. Shak. 

4. To give and receive thé like thing; as, to ez- 
change thoughts; to exchange work; to exchange 
blows ; to exchange prisoners. 

It has with before the person receiving the thing 
given, and for before the equivalent. Will you ez- 
change horses with me? Will you ezchange your 
horse for mine? 

EX-CHANGE’,n, In commerce, the act of giving one 
thing or commodity for another; barter; trafic by 
permutation, in which the thing received is supposed 
to be equivalent to the thing given. 

Jonepb gave them bread in exchange for horses, — Gen, xlv't, 

2. The act of giving up or resigning one thing or 
state for another, without contract. 

3. The act of giving and receiving reciprocally ; 
as, an exchange of thoughts; an exchange of civilities. 

4, The contract by which one commodity is trans- 
ferred to another for an equivalent commonrity, 

5. The thing given in return for something re- 
ceived ; or the thing received in return for what is 


given. 
*“There’s my exchange. Shak. 


In ordinary business, this is called Cuanc. 

6. The form of exchanging one debt or credit f-> 
another; or the receiving or paying of money in one 
place, for an equal sum in another, by order, draft, 
or bill of exchange. A in London is creditor to B 
in New York, and C in London owes D in New 
York alike sum. A in London draws a bill of ex- 
change on B in New York ; C in London purchases 
the bill, by which A receives his debt due from B in 
New York. C transmits the bill to D in New York, 
who receives the amount from B. 

Bills of exchange, drawn on persons in a foreign 
country, are called forcign bills of exchange; the like 
bills, drawn on persons in diferent parts or cities of 
the same country, are called inland bills cf exchange. 

A bill of exchange is a mercantile contract, in 
which four persons are primarily concerned. 

7. In mercantile language, a bill drawn for money 
is called exchange, loneat of a bill of exchange. ~ 

8 The course of exchange, is the current price be- 
tween two places, which is above or below par, or at 

ar. Exchange is at par, when a bill in New York, 
or the payment of one hundred pounds sterling in 
London, can be purchased for one hundred pounds, 
If it can be purchased for less, exchange is under par. 
If the purchaser is obliged to give more, exchange is 
above pur. 

9. In law, a mutual grant of equal interests, the one 
in consideration of the other. Estates exchanged 
must be equal in quantity, as fee-simple for fee-sim- 
ple. Blackstone. 

10. The place where the merchants, brokers, and 

bankers of a city meet to transact business, at cer- 

tain hours; often contracted into CHanen. 
EX-CHANGE-A-BIL/I-TY, x. The quality or state 

of being exchangeable. 

Though the law ought not to be contravened by nn express 
article admitting the exchanyeubility of such persons. 
‘ashington. 

EX-CHANGE’A-BLE, a. Thet may be exchanged ; 

capable of being exchanged ; fit or proper to be ex- 

changed. 


‘The officers captured with Burgoyne were exchangeable within 


the powers of Gen. Howe. ddarshalt, 
Bank bills exchangeable for gold and silver, Ramsay. 
EX-CHANG/ED, (eks-chanjd’,) pp. Given or received 


for something else; bartered. 

EX-CHANG/ER, n. One who exchanges; one who 
practices exchange. Matt. xxv. 

EX-CHANG/ING, ppr. Giving and receiving une com- 
modity for another ; giving and receiving mutually ; 
laying aside or relinquishing one thing or state for 
another. 

EX-CHEQ’UER, (eks-chek’er,) n. [Fr. echiquier, check- 
er-work, a chess-board. See Cuess and Caneel 

In England, an ancient court of record, intende 
principally to collect and superintend the king’s 
debts and duties or revenues, and so called from 
scaccharium, or from the same root, denoting a check- 
ered cloth, which covers the table, It consists of 
two divisions; the receipt of the exchequer, (now 
transferred to the Bank of England,) which manages 
the royal revenue ; and the.judicial part, which is 
divided into a court of Jaw and a court of equity. 
The court of equity is held in the exchequer cham- 
ber, before the lord treasurer, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, the chief baron, and three inferior barons. 


The common law court is held before the barons, with-. 


out the treasurer or chancellor. Blackstone. 
Exchequer bills; in England, bills for meney, or 
promissory bills, issued from the exchequer; a spe- 
cies of paper currency emitted under the authority 
of the governmcnt, and bearing interest, 
EX-CHEQ/UER,».t. To institute a process against a 
person in the Court of Exchequer. Pogge. 
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cery. ; 

EX-CHEQ!'UER-ING, ppr. InstitutIng process against 

EX-CIPI-ENT, n. One whoexcepts. [in chakancy, 

EX-CI8’A-BLE, a. Liable or subject to excise; as, 
coffee is an ercisable commodity. 

EX-CISE’, n. [L. excisum, cut off, from ezcido; D. 
accys ; G. accise, 

n inland duty or impost, laid on articles produced 
and consumed in a country, and also on Heenses to 
deal in certain commodities. Formerly, in England, 
the excise embraced some imported articles, as wine, 
&c.; but these are now transferred to the customs, 
Many articles are excised at the manufactorica, ag 
spirit at the distillery, printed silks and linens at the 
printer’s, é&c. Encye, 


4 y' 
EX-CISE’, v.t. To lay cr impose a duty on articlec 


produced and consumed in a country, or on licenses ; 
to levy an excise on. 

EX CI8/ED, pp. Charged with the duty of excise, 
EX-CISE/MAN,n. An officer who inspects commodi- 
ties and rates the excise duty on them.  Joknson, 

EX-CIS/ING, ppr. - Imposing the duty of excise. 
EX-CIS/ION, (ek-sizh’/un,) n.- [L. excisio.] 
1. In surgery, a cutting out or cutting off any part 
of the body ; extirpation ; amputation. 
2. The cutting off of a person, or nation, as a judg- 
ment ; extirpation ; destruction. 7 
3. Acutting off from the church ; excommunication. 


The rabbinssreckon three kinds of excision, Encyt. 


EX-CI-TA-BIL'I-TY, n. [from ezcite.] The quality 
of being capable of excitement. 

2. In medicine. (1.) A healthful vital suscepti- 
bility to the influence of natural, medicinal, and 
mechanical agents, and the power of responding 
in a normal manner, by actions merely, in contra- 
distinction from sensations. (2.) This term is also 
used with such an extension of its signification, ae 
to comprehend the power of responding to influences, 
both by actions and sensations. In this acceptation 
it is exactly equivalent to irritability in the first of its 
medical senses, which see. ully, 

EX CIT‘A-BLE, a. Having the quality of being susy 
ceptible of excitement, which see. 

2. Capable of being excited, or roused into actio 

EX-CIT/ANT, n. In meazcine, an agent, which, b: 
its influence upon the living solid, produces a ne 
condition and action in such solid. This is the a 
acceptation, wider indeed than that of medicine. 

2. An agent, which produces a quickly diffused 
and transient increase of vital shot? and strength 
of action in the heart and arteries. This is its most 
limited acceptation ; and in this sense it is exactly 
equivalent to stimulute. é ’ 

By ditferent authors, this word is used in véry 
various grades of extension and limitation between 
these two. Tully, 

EX-CIT/ATE, v.t. To excite. [Wot in use,] Bacon, | 
EX-CI-TA/TION, n. The act of exciting or putting 
in motion ; the act of rousing or awakening. ' j, 

Bacon. Watis. (| 

2. In medicine, the act of producing excitement ; 
the oxcitement produced. 

EX-CIT’A-TIVE, a. Having power to excite, which 


see, Barrow. 
EX-CIT’A-TO-RY, a. Tending toexcite ; containing 
excitement. ler. 


EX-CITE’, (ek-site’,) v. tt [L. excito; ex and cito, to 
cite, to call or provoke. ] 

1. To rouse; to call into action ; to animate ; to 
stir up; to cause to act that which is dormant, 
stupid, or inactive ; as, to excite the spirits or courage. 

2. To raise; to create; to put in motion; as, to 
excite a mutiny or insurrection. 

3. To rouse ; to inflame ; as, to excite the passions. 

4, In medicine. (1.) To produce a new condition or 
action in the Jiving solid. This is the most extensive 
signification of this term. (2.) To produce a quick- 
ly diffused and transient increase of vital energy 
and strength of action in tlife heart and arteries, 
This is the most hinited acceptation of this term; 
and in this sense, it is equivalent to stimulate 
(3.) To produce a vitiated and abnormal state of 
the actions, or sensations, or of both in conjunction, 
either upon an unhealthy state of the vital suscepti-. 
bilities, or by an excessive or otherwise improper use 
or applicatign of some agent. In this acceptation, 
it is equivalent to irritate. Tully. 

EX-CIT’ED, pp. ora. Roused ; awakened ; animated ; 
put in motion ; stimulated ; inflamed. 
EX-CITE!/MENT, 2. The act of exciting, 

2, The state of being roused into action, or of hav- 
ing increased action. 

3. Agitation ; a state of being roused inte action; 
as, an ezcitemont of the people. } 

4, That which excites or rouses; that which moves, 
stirs, or induces action ; a motive. Shak, 

5. In medicine. (1.) Any new condition or action 
produced by the influence of any natural, medicinal, 
or mechanical agent, in the living solid. This 
jhe most extensive signification. (2.) A preterna 

and strength of acti 


ral increase of vital ener; y 
his is the most limi 


in the heart and arteries. 
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sense. In this acceptation, itis equivalent to stimu- 
lation in one of its senses. (3.) A vitiated and ab- 
nyrinal state of the actions or sensations, or both in 
conjunction, produced by natural, medicinal, or me- 
chanical agents, either upon a healthy state of the 
vital susceptibilities, or by am excessive, or otherwise 
improper use or application of natural, medicinal, 
or mechanical agents. In this sense, it is equivalent 
to irritation. Tully. © 
EX-CIT’ER,n. He or that which excites; he that 
puts in motion, or the cause which awakens and 
. 2 In medicine, a stimulant. [moves, 
EX-CIT’ING, ppr. ora. Calling or rousing into action ; 

producing excitement. 
Exciting causes, in medicine, are those which im- 
mediately produce disease, or those which excite the 


action cf predisponent causes. Parr. 
EX-CIT’ING, n. Excitation. Herbert. 
EX-CIT/ING-LY, adv. So as to excite. 
EX-CIT/IVE, 2, That which excites. 
EX-CIT/IVE, a. Tending to excite. 
EX-€LAIM’, x. Outcry; clamor. Shak. 


EX-€LAIM’, v. i. [L. exclano; ex and clamo, to cry 
out. See Crain, Cramor.]} 

1, To utter the voice with vehemence ; to cry out ; 
to make a loud outcry in words; as, to exclaim 
against oppression; to exclaim with wonder or as- 

* “tonishment ; to exclaim with joy. 
2. To declare with loud vociferation. 


That thus you do erelaim you'll go with him. Shak, 


EX-€LAIM’ER, n. One who cries out with vehke- 
mence ; one who speaks with heat, passion, or much 
noise; as, an erclaimer againsttyranny. Stterbury. 

EX-CLAIM/ING, ppr. Crying out; vociferating ; 
speaking ‘with heat or passion. 

EX-CLA-MA/TION,x. Outcry, noisy talk ; clamor; 
as, erxc/amations against abuses in government. 

2. Vehement vociferation: 


Thus will | drown your exclamatione. Shak, 


3. Emphatical utterance ; a vehement extension 
or elevation of voice; ecphonesis; as, O dismal 
night ! 

4. A note by which einphatical utterance or outcry 
is marked ; thus! : 

5. In grammar, a word expressing outcry ; an in- 
terjection ; a word expressing some passion, as won- 
der, fear, or griet. : 

EX-€LAM’A-’ (VE, a. Containing exclamation. 
EX-€LAM/A-TO-RY, a. Using exclamation; as, an 
exclamatory speaker. ts 

2. Containing or expressing exclamation; as, an 
exclamatory phrase. 

EX-€LODE’, v. t. [L. ezcludo ; ez and claudo, to shut; 
Gr. xAcidow, xAEtw.] eS 

Properly, to thrust out or ejéct ; but used as synony- 
mous with preclude. . . 

1. To thrust out; to eject ; as, to ezclude young 
animals from the womb or from eggs. 

2. To hinder from entering or admission ; to shut 
out ; as, one body excludes another from occupying 
the same space. The church ought to exclude im- 
Moral men from the communion. 

3. To debar; to hinder from participation or en- 
joyment. European nations, in time of peace, exclude 
our inerchants from the commerce of their colonies. 
In some of the States, no man who puys taxes’ is 
excluded from the privilage of voting for represent- 
atives. ; 

4, To accept ; not to comprehend or include in a 
privilege, grant, proposition, argument, description, 
order, species, genus, &c,, in a general sense. 

EX-CLOD/ED, pp. OY a Thrust out; shut out; bin- 
dered or prohibited fiom entrance or admission ; de- 
barred; not included or comprehended. 

EX-€LOD/ING, ppr. Ejecting; hindering from en- 
tering ; debarring ; not comprehending. 

EX-€LO‘SION, (eks-kia/zhun,) 2. The act of ex- 
cluding, or of t rusting out; ejection; ar the ez- 
clusion of a fetus, 

. & The act of denying entrance or admission; a 
shutting out. 

3. The act of debarring from participation in a 
privilege, benefit, use, or enjoyment. Burnet. 

4. Rejection; nou-reception or admission, in a gen- 
eral sense, Addison. 

5. Exception, 2 Bacon. 

6. Ejection; that which is emitted or thrown out. 

EX-€LO’SION-IST, (eks-kla/zhun-ist,) x. ‘One who 
would preclude another from some privilege. Foz. 
EX-CLU’SIVE, a Having the ppwer of preventing 
entrance ; as, exclusive bars. . Milton. 

2. Debarring from participation ; possessed and en- 
tage. to the exclusion of others ; as, atl exclusive priv- 


. Not taking into the account; not including er 
eomprehending ; as, the general had five thousand 
troops, exclusive of artillery and cavalry. He sent me 
all the numbers from 78 to 94 exclusive; that is, all 
the numbers between 78 and 94, but these numbers, 
the first and are excepted, or not included. 

EX-€LO/SIVE, x One of a coterie who exclude 
others. 
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EX-€LO'SIVE-LY, adv. Without admission of others 
to participation ; with the exclusion of all others ; as, 
to enjoy a privilege exclusively. 

_2. Without comprehension in an account or num- 
ber; not inclusively. 

EX-€LO/SIVE-NESS,2. State of being exclusive, 

EX-CLO/SIV-ISM, x. Act or practice of excluding. 

EX-€LO/SO-RY, a. Exclusive; excluding; able to 
exclude, [Little used.] Walsh. 

EX-CO€T’, v.t. [L. ezcoctus.] 

To boil. [Wot in use. Bacon. 

EX-€0G/I-TATE, (eks-koj’e-tate,) v. & [L. excogito; 
ex and cogito, to think.] 

To invent; to strike out by thinking ; to contrive. 
$ JMore. Hale. 
EX-€0G/'I-TA-TED, pp. Contrived ; struck out in 

thought. 

EX-€0G/{-TA-TING, ppr. Contviving. 

EX-€0G-[-TA’TION, x. Invention ; contrivance ; the 
act of devising in the thoughts, 

EX-€OM'MIS-SA-RY, n. [ex and commissary.] A 
commissary disinissed from office; one formerly a 
commissary. 

EX-€OM-MUNE’, v. t=. Toexclude, [Obs] Gayton. 
EX-€OM-M0O/NI-€A-BLE, a. [See Excosmunicatg.] 
Liable or deserving to. be excommunicated. Hooke 
EX-COM-MU’NI-€ATE, v. t. [L. ex and communico.] 

To expel from communion ; to eject fromthe com- 
munion of the church by an ecclesiastical sentence, 
and deprive of spiritual advantages ; as, tu excommu- 
nicate notorious offenders. 

EX-€0M-MU’NI-€ATE, xn. 
cated. Carew. 

EX-€OM-MO’NI-€4-TED, pp. or a. Expelled or sep- 
arated from communion with a church, and a partici- 
pation of its ordinances, rights, and privileges. 

EX-€OM-MO/NI-€A-TING, ppr, Expelling from the 
communion of a church, and depriving of sviritual 
advantages, by an ecclesiastical sentence or decree. 

EX-€OM-MU-NI-CA'/TION, xn. The act of ejecting 
from a church ; expulsion from the communion of a 
church, and deprivation of its rights, privileges, and 
advantages ; an ecclesiastical penalty or punishment 
inflicted on offenders, Excominunication is an eccle- 
siastical interdict, of two kinds, the lesser and the 
greater ; the lesser excommunication is a separaticn 
or suspension of the offender from partaking of the 
eucharist ; the greater is an absolute separation and 
exclusion of the offender from the church and all its 
rights and advantages. Encyc. 

EX CON-CES'SO, [L.] From that which is con- 
ceded, 

EX-€6/RI-ATE, ». t, 
skin, hide.] 

To flay ; to strip or wear off the skin ; to abrade ; 
to gall; to break and remove the cuticle in any man- 
ner, as by rubbing, beating, or by the action of acrid 
substances. 

EX-€O/RI-A-TED, pp. Flayed; galled; stripped of 
skin or the cuticle; abraded. 

EX-€0/RI-A-TING, ppr. Flaying; galling; stripping 
of the cuticle. 

EX-€O-RI-A'TION, n. The act of flaying, or the op- 
eration of wearing off the skin or cuticle ; 2 galling; 
abrasion ; the state of being galled or stripped of 
skin, : 

2, Plunder; the act of stripping of possessions. 


One who is excommuni- 


[Low L. ezcorio; ez and cerium, 


Not wed. Howell. 
EX-C€OR-TL€A’TION, n.- [L, ex and cortez, bark.] 
The act of stripping off bark. Coxe. 


EX’€RE-A-BLE, a 
ting. [Little used. | 

EX’€RE-ATE, v. t. [L, exereo, exscreo, to hawk and 
spit.} 

Te hawk and spit; to discharge from the throat by 
hawking and spitting. 

EX’/GRE-A-TED, pp. 
hawking and spitting. __ 

EX/€RE-A-TING, ppr. Discharging from the throat 
by hawking and spitting. 

EX-€RE-A/TLON, xn. A spitting out, 

EX’/CRE-MENT, n. [L. ezcrementum, from ezxcerno, 
excretus; ez and cerno, to separate, Gr. xpivw.]} 

Matter excreted and ejected ; that which is dis- 
charged from the animal body after digestion ; alvine 
discharges. 

EX-€RE-MENT’AL, a. Excreted or ejected by the 
natural passages of the body. 

EX-€RE-MEN-TI/'TIAL, (eks-kre-men-tish’al,) a 
Pertaining to or consisting in excrement. Fourcroy. 

EX-€RE-MEN-TI'/TIOUS, (ks kro-men-tianiua) a, 
Pertaining to excrement ; containing excrement ; con- 
sisting in matter evacuated or proper to be evacuated 
from the animal body. Bacon. Harvey. 

EX-C€RES’CENCE, n. [L. ezcrescens, from excresco ; 
ex and cresco, to grow.] 

1, In surgery, a preternatural protuberance grow- 
ing on any part of the body, as a wart or a tubercle; 
& superfluous part. CY Ce 

2. Any preternatural enlargement of a plant, like 
® wart or tumor; or something growing out from a 
plant. Bentley. 

3. A preternatura) production. Tatler. 

EX-€RES/CENT, a. Growing out of something else, 


That may be discharged by spit- 


Discharged from the throat by 
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in a preternatural manner; supertiuous; as a wart 
or tumor. { 
Expunge the whole or lop the exerevoent parte. — Pops. 
EX-CRETE’,v.t [L.excretus, infra. 

To separate and throw off ; to discharge ; as, to e> 
erete urine. 

EX-C€RET’ED, pp. ora. Passed from the body by ex- 
cretion. 

EX-CRET/ING, ppr. Discharging; separating by the 
natural ducts. 

EX-CRE/TION, n. [L. ereretio, from ezcerno, to aepa- 
Yate. , 

iL Ihe throwing off of effete or no longer useful 
matter from the animal system. Tully, 

2. That which is excreted ; fluids separated from 
the body by the glands, and called ezcrement. 

Bacon, Quincy. 
EX’€RE-TIVE, a. Having the power of separating 
and ejecting uid matter trom the body. : 
Excretive ficutty. Harvey. 
EX'€RE-T:)-RY, a. Having the quality of excreting 
or throwit.z «f excrementitious matter by the glands, 
EX’€RE-TO-RY, rn, A little duct or vessel, destined 
to peceive secreted fluids, and to excrete them; also, 
@ secretory Vessel. 
The ercretories are nothing but slender slips of the arteries, 
deriving an appropriated juice from the blood. yne. 
EX-€R0O'CIA-BLE, «a. [Infra.] Liable to torment. 
Littke used. 
EX-€RO’CIATE, wv. t. [L. excrucio; ex and crucio, to 
torment, from cruz, a cross.] . 
To torture; to torment; to inflict most severe pain 
on ; as, to excruciate the heart or the pody, Chapman, 
EX-€RO'CLAPED, pp. Tortured ; racked ; tormented. 
EX-€RO'CIA-TING, ppr. Torturing ; tormenting; 
putting to most severe pain. 

2. a. Extremely painful; distressing ; as, excrucia- 
ting fears, 

EX-€RU-CI-A’/TION, nx, Torture ; extreme pain ; vex- 
ation, Feltham. 
EX-€U-BA/TION, 2. The act of watching all night. 
Little used, Dict, 

EX-€UL/PA- ,4. That may be exculpated 
EX-€UL'PATE, v.t. [It. scolpare; L. ez and culpa, to 
blame, culpa, fault. : 

To clear by words from a charge or imputation of 
fault or guilt; to excuse. How naturally are we in- 
clined to exculpate ourselves, and throw the blame on 
others! Eve endeavored to erculpate herself fur eat- 
ing the furbidden fruit, and throw the blame on the 
serpent; Adam attempted to exculpate himself, and 
throw the blame on Eye. 

EX-€UL/PA-TED, pp. Cleared by words from the im-« 
putation of fault or guilt, - : 

EX-€UL’PA-TING, ppr. Clearing by words from the 
charge of fault or crime 

EX-€UL-PA'TION, x. The act of vindicating from a 
charge of fault or crime ; excuse. : 

EX-€UL/PA-TO-RY, a. Able to clear from the charge 
of fault or guilt; excusing; containing excuse. 

Johnson. 

EX-€UR/RENT, a. In botany, a term used in describ- 
ing the ramification of a body whose axis remains 
always in the center, the other parts being regularly 
dispused round it, Lindiey. 

EY GOUR/SION, (eks-kur'shun,) n.t [L, ezcursio, ez- 
vur 90, from cursus, from curro, to run. 

es rainbling ; a deviating from a stated or settled 

a 
P She in low numbers short excursinne tries, Pops, 

2. Progression beyond fixed limits; as, the ezcur 

sions of the seasons into the extremes of heat and 


cold. Arbuthnot. 
3. Digression ; a wandering from a subject or main 
design. Alterbury. 


{4, An expedition or journey into a distant part; 
any rambling from a point or place, and return to the 
same point or place. 

EX-CUR/SIVE, a. Rambling; wandering; devi- 
ating ; as, an ezcursive fancy or imagination. 

EX-€UR'sl VE-LY, adv. In a wandering manner. 

Boswell. 

EX-€UR’SIVE-NESS, nx. The act of wandering or 
passing usual limits. 

EX-CUR’SUS,n. [L.] Literally, digression. A dis- 
sertation containing a more full exposition of somo 
important point or topic appended to a work. 

EX-€09$/A-BLE, (eks-kiiz’a-bi,) a. [See Excusz.] 
That may be excused; pardonable; as, the man ia 
excusable, 

2. Admitting of excuse or justification ; as, an ez- 
cusable action. 

EX-€0S/A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being ex- 
cusable ; pardonableness ; the quality of admitting 
of excuse. Boyle. 

EX-€0S'/A-BLY, adv. Pardonably, 

EX-€U-SA/TION, 2. Excuse ; apology ais used, ] 

‘acon. 


EX-€U-SA’/TOR, n. One who makes, or is authorized 
to make, an excuse or carry an apology. Hume, 
EX-€08/A-TO-RY, a. Making excuse; containing 
excuse or apology ; apologetical; as, an ezcus 

plea. ‘ 
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[BX-CUSR!, (eks-kiize’,) ot. [L. excuso; ex and cau- 
sor, to blame. See Causz.] 

1. To pardon ; to free from the imputation of fault 
or blame; to acquit of guilt. We excuse a person, 
in our own minds, when we acquit him of guilt or 
blame ; or we excuse him by & declaration of that 
acqnittal, 

2, To pardon, as a fault; to forgive entirely, or to 
admit to be littlo censurable, and to overlook. We 
excuse a fault which admits of apology or extenu- 
ation; and we ezeuse irregular conduct, when extra- 
ordinary circumstances appear to justify it, 

3. To free from an obligation or duty, 

J pray thee have me excused, — Luke xiv. 


4. To remit; not to exact; as, to ezcuse a for- 
feiture. sane Johnson. 

5. To pardon ; to admit an apology for. 

Excuse some courtly strains, 

6. To throw off an imputation by apology. 

Think you that we excuse ourselves to you? —2 Cor. xi. 

7. To justify ; to vindicate. 

Thetr thoughts accusing or else excusing one another. —Rom. i, 


EX-COSE/, x. A plea offered in extenuation of a 
fault or irregular deportment ; apology. Every man 
has an ezcuse to offer for his neglect of duty; the 
debtor makes ezcuses for delay of payment. 

2. The act of excusing or apologizing. 

3. That which excuses ; that which extenuates or 
juotifies a fault. His inability to comply with the re- 
quest, must bo his excuse. 

EX-€0% ED, (eks-kiizd’,) pp. Acquitted of guilt or 
fanlt ; forgiven ; overlooked. 

EX-CUSE’LESS, a. Having no excuse; that for 
which no excuse or apology can be offered. 

EX-€68/ER, n. One who offers excuses or pleads 
for enother. 

2, One who excuses or forgives anuther. 

EX-€03/ING, ppr. Acquitting of guilt or fault ; for- 
giving; overlooking. 

EX-€USS’, zt. [L. ezcussus.] 

To shake off; also, to seize and detain by law. 

Nut alt . 

EX-€US/SION, (eke-kush/un,) 2. A seizhig- by law. 
Not used, Vyliffe. 

fEX-DI-RE€T’OR, 2. One whe has been, but is no 
longer, a director. 

EX EAT, {LJ Literally, let him depart; leave of 
absence given to a student in the English universi- 


Pope. 


ties. Hook. 
€X/E-CRA-BLE, c. [L. ezecradilis. See Bxecaats.] 
Deserving to be cursed; very hateful; detestable ; 
abominable ; as, an ezecrable wretch. 
X’E-€RA-BLY, adv. Cursedly ; detestably. 
X/E-ORATE, v. t. [L. ezecror, from ez and sacer, the 
primary sense of which is to separate. See Sacnep.] 
Literally, to curse ; to denounce evil against, or to 
imprecate evil om; hence, to detest utterly ; to ab- 
Eber: to avominate. Temple, 
X'E-GRA-TED, pp. or a Cursed; denounced ; im- 
* precated 
—EX’/E-CRA-TING, ppr. Cursing; denouncing; im- 
precating, 
EX-E-CRA'TION, 2. The act of cursing; a curse 
pronounced ; imprecation of evil; atter detestation 
expressed. Milton, 


Cease, gentle queen, these ezecrations. Shak. 


EX’E-CRA-TO-RY, 2. A formulary of execration. 
EX-ECT’,v. t [l. execo, for czseco.] [L. Addison, 
To cut off or out; to cut-away. [Litéle aed 


larvey. 
EX-EO'TION, x. A cutting off: or out. [Little used,] 
EX/E-COTE, v. 2% ([Fr. executers It. eseguire; Sp. ex- 
ecular; L. exequor, for exsequor; ex and sequor, to 
follow. See Berr.| 
1, Literally, to follow out or through. Hence, to 
‘perform; to do; to effect; to carry into complete 
effect; to compicte; to finish. We ezecute a pur- 
pose, @ plan, design, or cchemo ; we czecute a work 
undertaken, that is, wo pursue it to the end. 
2. To perform; to inflict; e3,,to ezecute judgment 
or vengeance. Scriptures 
3. To carry into effect ; as, to execyte Jaw or justice 
4, To carry into effect the lawy or the judgment or 
sentence on a pergon ; to inflict capita) punishment 
on; to put to death ; as, to ezecute a traitor. 
5. To kill. Shak, 
6. To complete, as a lega! instrument ; to perform 
what is required to give validity to a writing, as by 
signing and sealing; as, to czecuis a deed or lease, 
bX/E-CUTE, v. i To perform the proper office ; to 
produce an effect. 
EX’/E-€0-TED, pp. Dona; performed ; accomplished ; 
* carried into effect ; ut to death. 
EX'E-€0-TER, x, One who performs or carries into 
effect. [See Exzcutor.] 
EX/E-€0-TING, ¥Pr. Doing 5 performing ; finishing ; 
accompliabing ; inflicting ; carrying into effect. 
EX-E-CU/TION, x, Performance; the act of com- 
pleting or aécomplishing. 
The excellence of tho 
— She subject contributed much to “oe 
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judgment of court; the last act of the law in com- 
pleting the process by which justice is to be done, by 
which the possession of land or debt, damages or 
costs, is obtained, or by which judicial punishment 
is inflicted. g @ 

3. The instrument, warrant, or official order, by 


which an officer is empowered to a judgment 
into effect. An execution issues from the clerk of a 
court, and is levied by a sheriff, his deputy, or a con- 
stable. on the estate, goods, or body ef the debtor. 


4. The act of signing and sealing 9 legal instru- 
ment, or giving it the forms required to render it a 
valid act; as, the ezecution of a deed. 

5. The last act of the law in the punishment of 
criminals; capital punishment; death inflicted ac- 
cording to the forms of law. 

6. Effect ; something done or accomplished, Ev- 
ery shot did execution. 

7. Destruction ; slaughter. Shak. 

It is used after do, to' do executions never after 
make. ¥ 

8. In the fine arts, the mode of performing a‘work 
of art, and the dexterity with which it is accom- 
plished. Brande, 

BX-E-€U/TION-ER, x. One who executes ; one who 
carries into effect a judgment of death ; one who in- 
flicts a capital punishment in pursuance of a legal 
watrant. It is chiefly used in this sense. 

* 2 He that kills; he that murders, Shak. 

q 3. The instrument by which any thing is per- 
formed. . Crashaw. 
EX-E€’U-TIVE, (egz-ek'u-tiv,) a. Having the quality 
of executing or performing ; a8, ezecutive power or 
authority ; an czecutive officer. Hence, in govern- 
ment, executive is used in distinction from legislative 
and judicial, The,body that deliberates and endcts 
laws, is legislative; the body that judges, or applies 
thé laws to particular cases, is judicial; the body or 
person who carries the laws into effect, or superin- 

tends the enforcement of them, is ezecutive. 

It is of the nature of war to increase the executive at the expense 

of the legislative authority. Faleratist, Hamilton. 

EX-EO’U-TIVE, n. The officer, whether king, presi- 
dent, or other chief magistrate, who supérintends 
the execution of the laws; the person who adminis- 
ters‘the government ; executive power or authority 

_ in government, 
Men most desirous of places in the executive gift, will not expect 
to be gratified, except by their support of the ezecutive, 
J. Quincy. 
EX-E€'U-TIVE-LY, ad. In the way of executing, or 
rforming. 
EX-E€/U-TOR, 2. The person appointed by a testa- 
rel to execute his will, or to rse it carried into ef- 
fect. 2 

Executor in his own wrong, is one, who, without 
authority, intermeddles with the goods of a deceased 
person, by which he subjects himself to the trouble 
of executorship, without the profits or advantnges. 


Blackstone. 
EX-E€-U-TO’RI-AL, a, Pertaining to an executor; 
executive. Blackstone. 


EX E€/U-TOR-SHIP, x. The office of an executor. 
EX-E€@/U-TO-RY, a Performing official duties. 
Burke. 

2. In law, to be executed or carried into effect in 
future; to take effect on a future contingency ; as, 
an ezecutéry devise or remainder. tone. 

EX-E€’U-TRESS, x. A female executor ; a woman 

EX-E€/U-TRIX, appointed by a testator to exe- 
cute his will. [The latter word is gencrally usod. 

EX’/E-DRA or EX-Z/DRA, n. [Gr. ¢ nt edpuey A 
portico or vestibule; also, a recess of a building. 

Among the ancients, a small room for converzation. 

Gloss. of Arch, 
EX-E-GE/SIS, n. [Gr. e{nynots, from cnyeopar, to 
explain, from ¢% and §yenrat, to lead.] 

i. Exposition ; explanation; the science of inter- 
pretation ; particularly, interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

EX/E-GETE, (eke’e-jéte,) n. One skilled in exe- 
gesis. ‘ 
EX-E-GET/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to exegesis; ex- 
planatory; tending to unfold or illustrate; exposi- 
tory. Pa Walker. 
EX-E-GET’‘I€-AL-LY, ado. By way of explanation. 
pate tio (egz-em/plar,) » [I. See Exam- 
PLE. 
; a A model, original, or pattern, to be copied or im- 
tal 


2, The idea or image of a thing, formed in the 
mind of an artist, by which he conducts his work: 
the ideal model which he attempts to imitate. 7 


Encye, 
EX’/EM-PLA-RI-LY, adv. In a manner to deserve imi- 
tation ; in a worthy or excellent manner. 
Bhe is exemplarily loyal, Howell, 
2. Ina manner that may warn others, by way of 
terror; in such a manner that others may be cau- 


tioned to avoid an evil; or ina manner intended to| ‘zercices Sp. ezercicios It. 


warn others. 
Some he punished exemplarily tu this world, Hakewill. 
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2. In law, the carrying into effect a sentence, or | EX/EM-PLA-RE-NESS, x. The state or quality of be- 


a Se pattern for imitation. 

= M-PLAR'I-TY, x. A pattern worthy of imita- 

jon. 

EX’EM-PLA-RY, (egz'em-plet-ry, a, [from exemplar. 
Serving for a gett oz model for ee 3 een 
of imitation, Tho Christian should be-exemplary in 
his life, as well as correct in his doctrines, 

2, Such as may serve for a warping to’dthers ; such 
as may deter from crimes or vices; as, evenplary jus- 
tice ; exemplary punishment, iJ 

3. Buch as may attract notice and imitation. 


When any duty has fallen into gencral no the most visible 


Rogera, 
4, Tilustrating. Fuller. 
EX-EM-PLI-FI-CA/TION, n. [from exemplify. ] 
lL. The act of exemplifying ; a showing or {Illus 
trating by example. 
2. A copy ; a transcript; an attested copy; as, an 
exemplification of a deed, or of letters patent. 
EX-EM/PLI-FI-ED, pp. Iilustrated by example or a « 
EX-EM’PLI-FI-ER, n. One that exemplifies by fol- 
lowing a pattern. 
EX-EM/PLI-FY, (egz-em’ple-fi,) 0. & [from ezem- 
plar; Low L, exzemplo; It. esemplificare; Bp. ecempli- 


1. To show or illustrate by example. The life and 
conversation of our Savior exemplified his doctrines 
and precepts, 

2. To copy ; to transcribe ; to take an attested copy. 

3. To prove or show by an attested copy. 

EX-EW/PLLFY.ING, ppr. Wlustrating by example ; 
transcribing; taking an attested copy; proving by 
an attested copy. : 

EX-EM'PLI GRA'TIA, (-gra/she-a,) [L.] For an 
example, or for the of an example, * 

>X-EMPT’, (egz-emt’,) 2 ft. [Fr. exemptor; Sp. sez 
entar; It. esentares from L. eximo, exemptuss ex ond 
emo, to take, 

Literally, to take out or from; hence, to » OF 
permit to be free, from any charge, burden, Tee 
straint, duty, evil, or requisition, to which others are 
subject ; to privilege 3 to grant immunity fram. Of- 
ficers and students of colleges are exempted from mili 
tary duty. No man is exempted from pain and suffers 
ing. The laws of God ezempt no man from the obli- 
gation to obedience. 

Certain abbeys claimed to be exempted from the jurledletion of 

their tidope: Henry, Mit Brit, 

EX-EMPT’, a. Free from any service, charge, burden, 
tax, duty, evil, or requisition, to which others are sub- 
ject; not subject ; not liable to; as, to be from 
military duty, or from a poll tax; to be exenept from 
pain orfear. Peers in Great Britain are ecempt from 
serving on inquests, 

2. Free by privilege; as, erempt from the jurisdic- 
tion of a lord or of a court. 

3. Free; clear; not included, 

4, Cut off from. [Not used.] Shak. 

EX-EMPT’, x, One who is exempted or freed from 
duty ; ono not eubject, 

EX-EMPT’ED, pp. Freed from charge, duty, tax, or 
evils, to which others are subject ; privileged ; not 
subjected. 4 

EX-EMPT'I-BLE, a, Free; privileged. [Not-in use.] 

EX-EMPT’/ING, ppr. Freeing from charge, duty, tax, 
or evil; granting immunity to. 

EX-EMP’TION, (egz-em‘shun,) =. The ect of ex- 
empting; the state of being a 

2. Freedom from any service, charge, burden, tax, 
evil or requisition, to which othere are subject ; im- 
munity ; privilege. Many cities of Europe pur- 
chased or obtained exemptions from feudal servitude, 
No man caa claim an ezemption from pain, sorrow, 
or death. 

EX-EMP-TI'/TIOUS, (egz-em-tish’us,) @, Seperable; 
that may be taken from. [Wot used. More. 
EX-EN/TER-ATE, v. & [L. ezentero; ex and Gr, 

sv7epnv, entrails, 

To take out the bowels or entrails; to embowel. 

Brown. 


EX-EN-TER-A/TION, 2. The act of taking out the 


bowels. - 
EX-E-QUA'TUR, ». [L.] A written recognition of 
@ person in the character of consul or commercial 
agent, issued by the government, and authorizing 
him to exercise his powers in the country. 
EX-£/QUI-AL, a. fe exequialis.] 
Pertaining te funerals. 
EX’E-QUIES, (eks’e-quiz,) n. (Ll. 
, that is, ezsequer, to follow.] 
Funeral ritea$ the ceremonies of burial; funeral 
ession. 
-ER/CENT, a. [L. exercens. Bee Exencise.] y 
Using; practicing ; following; us, a culling or pro- 
fession. [Little used. oe fife 
EX/ER-CI8-A-BLE, a. That may be exercised, used, 
employed, or exerted. zZ. dia 
EX/ER-CI8E, (eke/er-stze,) n@ [L. exercitium, from 
exerceo; ex and the root of Gr. epyov, Eng. work = 


sense, any 


zio.] In a Ay 
d of work, labor, or exertion of bod: 
Hence, ; 
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1, Use ; practice ; the exertions and movements | EX-i/SION, (e 


customary i» the perfarmance of business ; as, the 
exorcixeof an art, trade, occupation, or profession. 
cs Practice  perforinance ; as, the ezercise of re- 
igion. 

3. Use; Bp ronment i exertion ; as, the exercise of 
the eyes, or of the senses, or of any power of body 
or mind, 

4. Exertion of the body, as conducive to health ; 
action; motion, by labor, walking, riding, or other 
@xertion. : 

The wise for cure on srercise depend. Dryden, 

5. Exertion of the body for amusement, or for in- 
Mruction ; the habitual use of the limbs for acquiring 
an art, dexterity, or grace, as in fencing, dancing, 
riding; or the exertion of the muscles iur invigora- 
ting the body. 

6. Exertion of the body and mind, or faculties for 
improvomet, asin oratory, in painting, or statuary. 

7. Use or practice to acquire skill; preparatory 
practice. Military crercises consist in using arms, 
in motions, marches, and evolutions. Naval ezercise 
censist: in tho use or management of artillery, and 
in the’evolutions of fleets. 

8. Exertion of the mind; application of the mental 


wers. ira 

9. Task ; that which is appointed for one to per- 
form. Hilton. 

10. Act of divine worship. Shak. 

j1, A lesson or example for practice, 

EX’ER-CISE, v. t. [L. exerceo; Fr. exercer; It. eser- 
cores Sp. cxercer. See the noun.] 

1. Ina general sensa, to move ; to exert ; to cause to 
act, in any manner; as, to oxercise the body or the 
hands ; to ezercisa the mind, the powers of the inind, 
the roasun or judgment. 

2. To use; to exert; as, to exercise authority or 
power. 

_3. To use for improvement and skill; as, to exer 
ciso arins. 

4, To exert one’s powers or strength ; to practice 
habitually ; as, to exercise one’s self in speaking or 
music. 

5. To practice ; to perform the duties of; as, to ez~ 
ercise an office. 

6. To train to use ; to discipline ; to cause to per- 
form certain acts,as preparatory to service ; as, to 
exercise troops. 

7. To task ; to Keep employed ; to use efforts. 

Flercin do 1 ezercies myself, to have always a conscience void 

of olieuse toward God and toward men. — Acta xxiv. 

8. To use; to employ. 

9. To busy ; to keep busy in action, exertion, or 
employ ment. 

10. To pain or afflict; to give anxiety to; to make 
uneasy. 

EX’ER-CISE, v. i. Touse action or exertion ; as, to 
exercise for health or amusement. [ Elliptical. 
EX’ER-CIS-ED, pp. Exerted ; used ; trained ; disci- 
plined ; accustomed; made skillful by use; em- 
Cae ba racticed ; pained ; afflicted; rendered un- 
/ER-CIS-ER, x. One who exercises. easy. 
X'ER-CIS-ING, per. Exerting ; using; employing; 
hear I ; ae 
BX-ER-CI-TA/TION,.n. [L. exercitatio, from ezerceo. 
See Exrnrcisz.] ; 
Exercise ; practice ; use. Brown. Felton. 
EX-ERGUE’, (egz-org’,) n. (Gr. ef and epyov, work.] 

In rumismatics, the place on a medal or coin 
cround and without the type or figure, which has 
generally the date or other particular inscription. 

Elmes. 
EX-ERT’, (egz-ert’,) v. t. [L. ezero, for exsero; ex and 
sero, to throw, to thrust, for this is the radical sense 


sero. 
1, Literally, to thrust forth ; to emit ; to push out. 


E 
EB 


Dryden. 
Before the goms exert 
Thele feeble heads. Philipe. 
An unusual application. ] 


To bring out ; to cause te -omo forth; to pro- 
duce. But-more generally, : 
3, To put or thrust forth, as strength, force, or 
ability; to strain; to put in action; to bring into 
active operation; as, to ezert the strength of the 
body or limbs; to ezert efforts; to exert powers or 
faculties ; to ezert the mind. 
4. To put forth; to do or perform. 
‘When the will has ezerted an act of command on any faculty of 
the soul. South: 


To exert one’s self, is to use efforts ; to strive, 
EX-ERT’ED, pp. Thrust or pushed forth; put in 
action. 

EX-ERT/’ING, ppr. Putting forth; putting in action. 

EX-ER/TION, 2. The act of exerting or straining ; 
the act of putting into motion or action; effort; a 
striving or struggling ; as, an ezertion of strength or 
power ; an crertion of the limbs, of the mind, or fac- 
ulties, The ship was saved by great ezertions of the 
crew. No ezertions will supprees a vice which great 
men countenance. 

aeeee ae a. Erxérting; having power to exert. 

@X-ERT’ T,x. Exertion ; act of exerting. 
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and edo, to eal 
The act of eating out or through. [Little used.] 
Brown. 
EX-E8’TU-ATE, v. % To boil; to be agitated. 
BES EU-ARION, nm. [L. ec@stuatie; ex and estuo, 
to Og 

A Dealing ebullition ; agitation caused by heat; 
effervescence. Boyle. 

EX'E-UNT OMNES, [L.] All go ovt. 
tego te v. i [L. exfolio; ex and folium, a 
leaf. 

In surgery, to separate and come off in scales, as 
pieces of carious bone. In mineralogy, to scale off, as 
the lamina of a mineral. 

EX-FO’/LLA-TED, pp. Separated in thin scales, asa 
carious bone. 

EX-FO’/LLA-TING, ppr. Separating and coming off 
in scales, r 

EX-FO-LI-A/TION, n. The scaling off of abone ; the 
process of separating, as pieces of unsound bone 
from the sound part; desquamation, Coxe. 

EX-FO’LI-A-TIVE, a. Having the power of causing 
exfoliation or the desquamation of a‘bone. 

EX-FO/LI-A-TIVE, zx. That which has the power or 


quality of procuring exfoliation. Wiseman. 
EX-HAL/A-BLE, 2. [See Exuare.] Thgt may be 
exhuled or evaporated. Boyle, 


EX-HA'LANT, a. Having the quality of exhaling or 
evaporating. 

EX-HA-LA/TION, n. [L. ezhalatio. See Exwate.] 

1. The act or process of exhuling, or sending forth 
fluids in the form of steam or vapor; evaporation. 

2. That which is exhaled ; that which is emitted, 
or which rises in the fourm of vapor ; fume or steam ; 
effluvias F-xrhalatwwnxs are visible or invisible. The 
earth is often dried by evaporation, without visible 
exhalations, Yhe smell of fragrant plants is caused 
by invisible exhalations. 

EX-HALBP’, (egz-hale’,) v. t. [L, exhalo; ez and halo, 
to breathe, to send forth vapor; Ir. gal, gail, vapor ; 
gailinz, to evaporate. ] 

1. To send out; to emit; as vapor, or minute par- 
ticles of a fluid or other substance. The rose ezhales 
a fragrant odor. The earth ezhales vapor. 
exhals noxious effluvia. 

2. To draw out; to cause to be emitted in vapor 
or minute particles ; to evaporate. The sun ezhales 
the moisture of the earth. 

EX-HAL’/ED, pp. Sent out; emitted, as vapor; 
evaporated. 

EX-HALE’/MENT,2x._ Matter exhaled ; vapor. Brown. 

ce oe nm. The act of exhaling ; matter ex- 
haled. 

EX-HAL/ING, ppr. Sending or drawing out in vapor 
or effluvia. 

EX-HAL/ING, a. Serving to exhale, promoting exha- 
lation ; as, exhaling vessels ; an exhaling surface, 

EX-HAUST’ egz-hawst’,) v.t. [L. ezhaurio, exhaus- 
tum ; ex and curio, to draw, Gr. aovw.] 

1. To draw out or drain off the whole of any 
thing; to draw out, till nothing of the matter drawn 
is lett. We exhaust the water in a well, by drawing 
or pumping; the water of a marsh is exhausted by 
draining ; the moisture of the earth is exhausted by 
evaporation. 

2. To empty by drawing out the contents. 
section may exhaust the veins and arteries. 

3. To draw out or to use and expend the whole ; 
to consume. The treasures of the prince were ez- 
hausted; his means or his resources were exhausted, 
The strength or fertility of land may be exhausted, ~ 

4. To use or expend the whole by exertion ; as, to 
exhaust the strength or spirits ; to exhaust one’s par 
tience. Hence, this phrase is equivalent, to tire, 
weary, faticue, 

EX-HAUST’, a, Drained; exhausted. [Little used.] 

Burion. 
EX-HAUST’ED, pp. or c. Drawn out; drained off; 
emptied by Sraw ines draining, cr evaporation ; whol- 
«ly used or expended ; consumed. 

EX-HAUST’ER, n. He or that which exhausts or 
draws out. 

EX-HAUST’I-BLE, a, That may be exhausted or 
drained off, 

EX-HAUST’ING, ppr. Drawing out; draining off; 
emptying ; using or expending the whole ; consum- 
ing. 

5 a Tending to exhaust ; as, exhausting labor. 

EX-HAUS/TION, (egz-hawst/yun,) n. The act of 
drawing out or draining off; the act of emptying 
completely of the contents, 


Marshes 


Vene- 


EXH 


— 


‘zhun,) n ([L. ezgsus, exedo; ex| EX-HAUST’URB, n. Exhaustion. 


EX/IE.DRA or EX-HE/DRA. See Exmpna. Guilt, 

EX-HER/E-DATE, v. t, [Infra.] To disinherit. 

EX-HER-E-DA/TION, n. [L. exh@redatio, exhavedos 
ez and heres, an heir. 

Ip the civil law, a disinheriting ; a father’s exclud- 
ing a child from inheriting any part of his estate. 

Encyc. * 
EX-HIB/IT, (egz-hib/it,) ». t« [L. echibeo; ex and 
habco, to have or hold, as we say, to hold out or fortde] 

1. To offer or present to view ; to present for @a- 
spection ; to show ; as, to exhibit paintings or other 
AE Sy of art; to exhibit papers or documents in 
court. 

2. To show ; to display ; to manifest publicly ; as, 
to exhibit a noble exainple of bravery or generosity. » 

3. To present ; to offer publicly or officially ; as, to 
exhibit a charge of high treason. ; 

4. To administer, as medicines. . 

EX-HIB/IT, x. Any paper produced or presented to a 
court or to auditors, referees, or arbitrators, as a 
voucher, or in proof of facts; a voucher or document 
produced, 

2. In chancery, a deed or writing produced in 
court, sworn to by a witness, and a certificate of 
the oath indorsed on it by the examiner or com- 
inissiorfer, Encye. ~ 

EX-HIB/IT-ED, pp. Offered t6. view; presented for 
inspection ; shown; displayed. 

EX-HIB/IT-ER, ». One who exhibits ; one who pre- 
sents a petition or charge. Shale. 
EX-HIB/IT-ING, ppr. Offering to view ; presenting ; 

showing; displaying. . 

EX-HI-Bi"TION, (eks-he-bish’un,) 2. [L, exhibitio,] 

1. The act of exhibiting for inspection ; a showing 
or presenting to view ; display. 

2. The offering, producing, or showing of titles, 
authorities, or papers of any Kind, before a tribunal, 
ig proof of facts, 

3. Public show ; representation of feats or actions 
jn public; display of oratory in public; any public 
show. 

4, Allowance of meat and drink; pension; bene- 
faction settled for the maintenance of scholars in the 
English universities, not depending on the founda- 
tion. Swift. Bacon, Encyc. 

5. Hence, gift or recompense, as to servants. Shak, 

6. In medicine, the act of administering a remedy. 

EX-HI-BI'/TION-ER, x. In English universities, one 
who has a pension or allowance, granted for the en- 
couragement of Jearning. j 

EX-HIB/IT-IVE, (egz-) a Serving for exhibition ; 


representative. Norris. 
EX-HIB/1T-IVE-LY, adv. By representation. 
Waterland. 


EX-HIB'IT-O-RY, a, ' Exhibiting ; showing ; display- 


ing. 

EX-HIL’A-RANT, a, Exciting joy, mirth, or pleasire. 

EX-HIL/A-RANT, x. That which exhilarates. 

EX-HIL/A-RATE, (egz-hil/a-rate,) v. t. [L. exhilaro} 
ez and hilaro, to make merry, hilaris, merry, jovial, 
Gr. fXapos.] 

To make cheerful or merry ; to enliven; to make 
glad or joyous: to gladden; to cheer. Good news 
exhilarates the mind, as good wine exhilarates the an- 
imal spirits. 

EX-HIL/A-RATE, v. i, To become cheerful rs joyous. 

‘acon. 

EX-HIL/A-RA-TED, pp. Enlivened ; animated ; 
cheered ; gladdened ; made joyous or jovial, 

EX-HIL’/A-RA-TING, ppr. ora. Enlivening.; giving 
life and vigor to the spirits; cheering; gladdening. 

EX-HIL’A-RA4-TING-LY, adv. In an exhilarating 
manner. 

EX-HIL-A-RA/TION, n. The act of enlivening the 
spirits; the act of making glad or cheerful. , 

2. The state of being enlivened or cheerful. Ez- 
hilaration usually expresses leas than joy or mirth, but 
it may be used to express both. 

EX-HORT’, (egz-hort’,) v. t. [LL. exhortor ; ex and hor- 
tor, to encourage, to embolden, to cheer, to adviso ; 
It. esurtare ; Fr. exhorter ; Sp. ezhortar. The primary 
sense seems to be,-to excite, or to give strength, spir- 
it, or courage. ] 

l. To incite by words or advice; to animate or 
urge by arguments to a good deed or to any laudable 
conduct or course of action, 

l exhort you to be of good cheer. — Acts xxvii, 

Young men-also exhort to be sober-minded. Behort servants 

to be obedient to their mastors. — Tit. fi, 

2. To advise ; to warn ; to caution. 


3. To incite or stimulate to exertion. Goldsmith. 


2. The state of being exhausted or emptied; the | RXY-HORT’, v. i. ‘To deliver exhortation ; to use words 


state of being deprived of strength or spirits. 
3. In mathematics, a method of proving the equal- 
ity of two magnitudes by a reductio ad absurdum, or 


Or arguments to incite to good deeds, 
And with many other words did he testify and eshort, — Acts iL. 


showing that if one is cupposed either greater or | EX-HORT-A’/TION, (cks-) ». The act or practice of 


less than the other, there will arise a contradiction. 


Barlow. 
EX-HAUST'IVE, a, That exhausts. 
EX-HAUST’LESS, a. Not to be exhausted ; not to 


exhorting ; the act of inciting to laudable deeds ; in- 

citement to thet, which is good or commendable. 
2, The form of words intended to incite and en- 
3. Advice ; counsel. [courage. 


be wholly drawn off or emptied ; inexhaustible ; as, | EX-HORT!/A-TIV B (oat) a, Containing exhortation. 
? 


an ezhaustless fund or store. 
EX-HAUST!MENT, x. Exhaustion; drain. 


EX-HORT’A-TO-R 
for exhortation. 


a. Tending to exhort ; serving 
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EX-HORT’ED, pp. Incited by words to good deeds ; 
animated to a laudable course of conduct; advised. 

HX-HORT’ER, x. One who exhorts or encourages. 

BEX-HORT’ING, ppr. Inciting to good deeds hy words 
or arguments ; encouraging ; counseling. 

EX-HU/MA-TED, a. Disinterred. . 

BX-HU-MA'TION, n. [Fr., from exhumer, to dig out 
of the ground; Sp. erhumar; L. ex and humus, 
ground. ] 

1. The digging up of a dead body interred; the 
disinterring of'a corpse. 

2, The digging up of any thing buried. Goldsmith. 

EX-HOMBE’, v.t. [L. ex and humus.] 

To dig out of the earth what has been buried ; to 

disinter. Mantell. 
EX-HOM'ED, (ex-hiimd’,) pp. Disinterred. 
EX-HOM'ING, ppr. Disinterring. 
EX-I€/EATE, EX-I€-CA/TION. See BExsiccats, 
EX/I-GENCE, )n. [L. ezigens, from exigo, to exact ; 
EX/I-GEN-CY, ex and ago, to drive.] - 

1, Demand; urgency ; urgent need or want, We 
speak of the ezigence of the case; the exigence of the 
times, or of business. 

2. Pressing necessity; distress; any case which 
demands immediate action, supply, or remedy. 
wise man adapts his measures to his ezigences. 
the present exigency, no time is to be lost. 

EX’/I-GENT, x. Pressing business; occasion that 
calls for immediate help. [JWVot used,] [See Exr- 
GENCE. | Hooker. 

2. In law, a writ which lies where the defendant is 
not to be found, or, after a return of non est inventus, 
on former writs, the exigent or exigi faciaa then issues, 
which requires the sheriff’ to cause the defendant to 
be proclaimed or exacted, in five county courts suc- 
cessively, to render himself; and if he does not, he 
is outlawed. Blackstone, 

8, End; extremity. [Wot used.] Shak. 

EX/I-GENT, a. Pressing ; requiring immediate aid or 
action, urke. 
EX’LGENT-ER, n. An officer in the Court of Com- 
~ mon Pleas in England, who makes out exigents and 
proclamations, in cases of outlawry. Encyc. 
EX/I-GI-BLB, a. [See Exicence.] That may be ex- 

acted ; demandable ; requirable. 
EX-LGU'I-TY, 2. [L. eziguitas.] 
Smallness; slenderness, [Little used.] Boyle 
EX-IG/U-OUS, (egz-ig’yu-us,) a, [L. exiguus | 
Small; slender; minute; diminutive. 


wend 

EX/ILE, (eks/ile,) n. [L. exilium, exul; Fr. exil; It. 
esilio, he word is probably compounded of ex and 
a root in SI, signifying to depart, or to cut off, to sep- 
arate, or to thrust away, perhaps L. salio.] 

i, Banishment ; the state of being expelled from 
one’s native country or place of residence by author- 
ity, and forbidden to return, either for a limited time 
or fur perpetuity. . 

2, An abandonment of one’s country, or removal 
to a foreign country for residence, through fear, dis- 
gust, or resentment, or for any cause distinct from 
business, is called a voluntary exile, as is also a gepa- 
ration from one’s country and friends by distress or 
necessity. $ 
; 3. The person banished, or expelled from his coun- 
try by. authority ; also, one who abandons his coun- 
try and resides in another; or one who is separated 
from his country and friends by necessity. 

EX/ILE, (eks/ile,) v. t. To banish, asa person from his 
country or from a particular jurisdiction, by author- 
ity, with a prohibition of return; to drive away, ex- 
pel, or transport from one’s country. 

2. ‘Io drive from one’s country by misfortune, ne- 
cessity, or distress. 

To exile one’s self, is to quit one’s country with a 
view not to return. 

EX/ILE, (eks’ile,) a. [L. ezilis.] 

Slender; thin; fine. Bacon. 

EX/IL-ED, (eks/ild,) pp. or a. Banished; expelled 
from one’s country by authority. 

EX'ILE-MENT, 2. Banishment. 

EX/IL-ING, ppr. Banishing; expelling from one’s 
country by law, edict, or sentence ; voluntarily de- 
parting from one’s country, and residing in another. 

EX-I-LI’//TION, (eks-e-lish’un,) n. (L. ezilio, for ex- 


salio, to Jeup out.] 
A sudden springing or teaping out. [Little used.] 
Brown, 


EX-IL’LTY, (egz-il’e-ty,) n. [L. ezilitas.] 
Slenderness; fineness ; thinness, 
EX-IM’I-OUS, a. [L. eximius.] 


In 


[ Little 
Harvey. 


Excellent. [Little used. ] Bacon, 
EX-IN/A-NITE, v. t. [L. ezinanio, 
To make empty ; to weaken. [Wot used.] 
Pearson. 


EE-IN-A-NI’TION, x. [L. ezinanitio, from ezinanio, 
to empty or evacuate ; ex and inanio, to empty, inanis, 
empty, void. 

An empty'ng or evacuation ; hence, privation ; 
loss; destitution. [Little wsed.] 

EX-IST’, (egz-ist’,) v. i [L, existo; ex and sisto, or 
more directly from Gr. fsw, isnut, to-set, place, or 
fix, or saw, L. sto, to stand, Sp. Port. estar, It. stare, 
G. stehen, D, staan, Russ. stoyu. The primary sense 


EXO 


is to set, fix, or be fixed, whenve the sense of perma- 
neice, continuance. | : 

1, To be; to have an essence or real being ; appli- 
cable to matter or body, and to spiritual substances, 4 
Supreme Being and first cause of all other beings 
must have existed from eternity, for no being ceu 
have created himself, 

2, To live; to have life or animation. 
not ezist in water, nor fishes on land. 

3. To remain; to endure; td continue in being. 
How long shall national enmities exist? 

EX-IST’/ENCE, n. The state of being or having es- 
sence ; as, the existence of body and of soul in union; 
the separate existence of the soul; immortal existence ; 
temporal ezistence, 

2, Life ; animation. 

3. Continued being; duration ; continuation. We 
speak of the existence of troubles, or calamities, or of 
happiness, During the existence of national’ calami- 
ties, our pious ancestors always had recourse to 
prayer for divine aid. 

EX-IST’ENT, a. Being; having being, essence, or 
existence. . 

The eyes and mind are fastened on objects which have no real 

being, ss if they were truly existent, Dryden, 

EX-IS-TEN’TIAL, (egz-is-ten/shal,) a. Having exist- 
ence. [JVot ustd.] Bp. Barlow. 

ee. NG, ppr. or a. Having existence, being, or 
ire. 

EX-IS-TI-MA/TION, n, Esteem. [Wot used.] 

EX/IT, x. (L., the third person of ezeo, to go out.] 

Literally, he goes out or departs. Hence, 

1, The departure of a player from the stage, when 
he has performed his part. This is also a term set in 
a play, to mark the time of an actor’s quitting the 
stage. 2 

2, Any departure ; the act of quitting the stage of 
action or of life ; death ; decease. Swift. 

3. A way of departure ; passage out of a place. 


Men can 


Woodward, 
. “7 = going out ; ere Glanville, 
- AL, (egz-ish/al epee 
EX-I/TIOUS, (egz-ish/us,) }% [1+ exitialis.] 
Destructive to life. Homilies. 


EX-LEG/IS-LA-TOR, nz. One who has been a legis- 
lator, but is not at present. 

EX-MAY/OR, x. Ore whg has been mayor, but is no 
longer in office. 

EX-MIN/IS-TER, x. One who has been minister, but 
is not in office. 

EX ME'RO MO'TU,{L.] Of mere good pleasure, a 
phrase occurring in charters, grants, &c. 

EX NE-CES-SI-TA'TE, [L.] Of necessity. 

EX/ODE, x. [Gr. efodtov. See Exopus.] 

In the Greck drama, the concluding part of a play, 

or the part which comprehends all that is said after 


' 


the last interiude, Anacharsis. 
! = < 
EX'ODY.” n. [Gr. efodog ; ef and dos, way.] 


1. Departure from a place ; particularly, the depart- 
ure of the Israelites from Egypt under the conduct 
of Moses, 

2, The second book of the Old Testament, which 
gives a history of the departure of the Israelites from 


Egypt. 

EX-OF-FI''CIAL, (eks-of-fish’al,) a. Proceeding from 
office or authority. 

EX _OF-FI''CI-O, (eks-of-fish’e-o,) [L.] By virtue of 
office, and without special authority. A justice of 
the peace may, ex officio, take sureties of the peace. 

EX/0-GEN, n. [Gr. ef and ysvos.] 

In botany, a plant whose stem is formed by succes- 
sive additions to the outside of the wood. Lindley. 
EX-OG/EN-OUS, a, Growing by successive additions 
to the outside of the wood. Lindley. 

EX!'0-GLOSS, n. [Gr. efw and ) Awoca, tongue.] 

The popular name of a genus of fishes found in the 
American seas, whose lower jaw is trilobed, and the 
middle lobe protruded performs the office of a 
tongue, 

EX-O-LETE’, a, [L. exoletus.] 

Worn ; faded ; obsolete. [Little used.] 

EX-0-Lo’TION, m lLaxation of the nerves. 


use, ; 
EX OLVEY, vt. To loose. [Not in use.] 
EX-OM'PHA-LOS, n. [Gr. ef and vpdahos.] 
A navel rupture. 

EX/ON, n. In England, the commander of the royal 
body-guard ; called exon of the household, Cuil. 
EX-ON/ER-ATE, (egz-on/er-ate,) v. t. [L. exonero; 

ex and onero, to load, onus, a load.] 
1. To unload ; to disburden, 
The vessels exonerate themselves intoa common duct, Fay. 


But more generally, in a figurative sense, 

2, To cast off, as a charge, or as blame resting on 
one ; to clear of something that lies upon the charac- 
ter as an imputation ; as, to exonerate one’s self from 
blame, or from the charge of avarice. 

3. To cast off, as an obligation, debt, or duty ; to 
discharge of responsibility or liability ; as, a surety ez- 
oncrates himself by producing a man in court. ~ 

EX-ON/ER-A-TED, pp. Unloaded ; disburdened ; freed 
from a charge, imputation, or responsibility. 


[Wot in 
Brown. 
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EX-ON’ER-A-TING, ppr, Unloading; disburdening ; 
freeing ffom any charge or imputation, 

EX-ON-ER-A/TION, n. The act of disburdeniny or 

discharging ; the act of freeing from a charge or im- 


putation. 
EX-ON/ER-A-TIVE, a. Freeing from a burden or ob- 


ligation, 
EX-OPH’/YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. ef and gvA)ay, a leaf.) 

Being naked or not sheathed in another leaf. 
EX-OP-TA/TION, n. Earnest desire or wish. 
EX/O-RA-BLE, (eks/o-ra-bl,) a, [L. ezorabilis, from 

ezoro ; ex and oro, to pray. 

That may be moved or persuaded by entreaty. 
EX/O-RATE, v. t. To obtain by request. 
EX-OR’BI-TANCE, (egz-or’be-tans,) 
EX-OR/BI-TAN-CY, (egz-or/be-tan-sy,) } bitans, from 

ex and orbita, the track of a wheel, orbis, an-orb. 

Literally, a going beyond or without the track or 
usual limit. Hence, enormity , extravagance; a de- 
viation from rule or the ordinary limits of right or 
propriety ; as, the ezorbitancies of the tongue, or of 
deportment. # 

The reverence of my presence many be a curb to your erorbilan- 

ciés. Dryden. 
EX-OR/BI-TANT, a. [L. ezorbitans. 

1, Literally, departing from an orbit or ustal track. 
Hence, deviating from the usual course; going be- 
yond the appointed rules or established limits of right 
of propriety ; hence, excessive; extravagant ; enor- 
mous. We speak of exorbitant appetites and passions; 
exorbitant demands or claims; ezorbitant taxes. 

2. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a settled rule 
or method. 


The Jews were inured with causes ezorbitant. Hooker. 


EX-OR/BI-TANT-LY, adv. Enormously ; excessively. 
EX-OR/BI-TATE, v.i. To go beyond the usual track 
or orbit ; to deviate from the usual limit. Bentley. 
EX/OR-CISE, (eks/or-size,) v. t. [Gr. efopxi{w, to ad~ 
jure, frowt opxiw, to bind by oath, from bpxos, an 

oath. 

1. To adjure by some holy name; but chiefly, to 
expel evil spirits by conjurations, prayers, and cere. 
monies. To exorcise a person, is to expel from him 
the evil spirit supposed to possess him. To exorcise 
a demon or evil spirit, is to cast him out or drive him 
from a person by prayers or other ceremonies. Encyc, 

2. To purify from unclean spirits by adjuration, 
and ceremonies ; to deliver from the infiuence of ma~ 
lignant spirits or demons; as, to ezorcise a bed ora 
house. 

EX/OR-CIS-ED, pp. Expelled from a person or place 
by conjurations and prayers; freed from demons in 
like manner, : 

EX/OR-CIS-ER; 2. One who pretends to cast out evil 
spirits by adjurations and conjuration. 

EX/OR-CIS-ING, ppr. Expelling evil spirits by prayers 
and ceremonies. 

EX/OR-CISM,n. [L, exorcismus; Gr. slapetayiesy 

The expulsion of evil spirits from persons or places 
by certain udjurations and ceremonies. Exorcism was 
common among the Jews, and still makes a part of 
the superstitions of some churches, Encye. 

EX/OR-CIST, n. One who pretends to expel evil spir- 
its by.conjuration, prayers, and ceremonies, cts xix. 

EX-OR/DI-AL, (egz-) a. [Infra.] Pertaining to the 
exordium of a discourse ; introductory. Brown. 

EX-OR/DI-UM, n. ; pl. Exorprums. [L., from exordi~ 
or; ex and ordior, to begin. See OrpeEr. 

In oratory, the beginning ; the introductory part of 
a discoursé, which prepares the audience for the main 
subject ; the preface or proémial part of a composition. 
The ezordium may be formal and deliberate, or abrupt 
and vehement, according to the nature of the subject 
and occasion, 

EX-O-RHI/ZA, x. pl. [Gr. ef and frfa.] 

In botany, plants whose radicle elongates down- 
ward, directly from the base of the embryo. Lindley. 

EX-O-RHI/ZOUS,‘a. Pertaining to the exorrhize. 

EX-OR-NA'TION, n. [L. exornatip, from exorno; ex 
and orno, to adorn.] 

Ornament; decoration ; embellishment. 

. Hale. Hooker. 

EX-ORT'IVE, a. [L. ezortivus ; cx and ortus, a rising. ] 

Rising; relating to the cast. 

EX/OS-MOSE, zn. [Gr. ef and wopos, impulsion.] 

The passage of gases, vapors, or liquids, through 

orous media from within. Brande. 

EX-OS/SA-TED, a. [Infra.] Deprived of bones. 

EX-OS/SE-OUS, a. [L. ek and ossa, bones.] - 

Without bones; destitute of bones; as, exosscous 
animals. § Brvwn. 

EX/OS-TOME,-2. [Gr. efw and cropa.} 

The smali aperture or foramen of the io of a 

‘eck. 


plant. 
EX-OS-TO/SIS, n. [Gr. ef and ooreov, @ bone.] 
Any protuberance of a bone which is not natural; 
an excrescence, or morbid enlargement of a hon 
OLE. 
Also, in botany, a disease in which knots are fe i 
E upen oe ane wood. 
-O-TER : 4 
itary AL, { a. [Gr. e{wrepos, exterior, q 
External ; public ; opposed to esoteric or secret. 


nm [L. ezor- 


EXP 


exoterie Goctrines of the ancient philosophers were 
those which were openly professed and taught. The 


esoterie were secret, or taught only to a few chosen | 


aL Enfield. Encyc. 
EX/O-TER-Y, 2.4 What is obvious or Cegeey 


jearch, 
EX-OT’I6, (egz-ot/ik,) a. [Gr. efwrixos, from cfw, 
without.] — 


Foreign; introduced from a foreign country ; not 
ative; extraneous; as, an ezotio plant; an ozotic 
term or word. 

EX-OT’I€, x. A plant, shrub, or tree, not native; a 
plant introduced from a foreign country. Addison. 

2. A word of foreign origin introduced into a lan- 


guage. 

AX-OT'L-CISM, n. The state of being exotic. 

EX-PAND’,v.t. [L. ezpando; ex and pando, to open, 
or spread ; It. spandere, to pour out ; cuinciding with 
Eng. span, D. span, spannen, Sw. spdénna, Dan. spen- 


der, fee Ar. Ae baina, Class Bn, No. 3. The pri- 


ymary sense is, to strain or stretch; and this seems to 
be the senso of bend, L. pandus.] 

1, To open; to spread; as, a flower expands its 
leaves. : 

2, To spread ; to enlarge a surface ; to diffuse; as, 
@ stream ozpande ils Waters over a plain. 

3. To dilate ; to enlarge in bulk ; to distend ; as, to 
expand tha chest by inspiration ; heat expands all bod- 
jes; air is expanded by rarefaction. 

4, Ta enlarge ; to extend ; as, to expand the sphere 
of benevolence ; to expand the heart or affections. 

EX-PAND, v.i. To open; to spread. Flowers expand 
in spring. 

2, To dilate ; to extend in bulk or surface. Metals 
expand by heat; a lake expands, when swelled by 
rains, 

3. To enlarge ; as, the heart expands with joy. 

EX-PAND‘ED, pp. or 2. Opened ; spread ; extended ; 
dilated ; enlarged ; diffused. 

EX-PAND/‘ING, ppr. or a. Opening ; spreading ; ex- 
tending; dilating; diffusing. 

EX-PANSE’, (eks-pans’,) x. [L. expansum.] 

A spreading; extent; a wide extent of space or 
bedy ; as, tlié expanse of heaven. 


The smooth expanse of crystal lakes. Pope. 
EX-PANSI-BIL/L-TY, 2. Pon expansible.] Th 
Capacity of being expanded ; capacity of extension 
in surface or bulk ; as, the ezpansibility of air. 
EX-PANS/I-BLE, a. [Fr., from ezpand.] Capable of 
being expanded or spread ; capable of 
ed, dilated, or diffused. 


Bodies are not expansible in proportion to their weight. Grew. 


EX-PANS/I-BLE-NESS, 2. Expansibility. 
EX-PANS/I-BLY, adv. In an expansible manner. 
EX-PANS‘ILE, a, Capable of expanding, or of being 


dilated. 3 
EX-PAN’SION, (eks-pan’shun,) x. 1. ETPAansto, | 

1, The act of expanding or ading out. 
_ & The state of being expanded ; the enlargement 
of surface or bulx; dilatation. We apply expansion 
to surface, as the ezpansion of a sheet or of a lake, 
and to bulk, as the expansion of fluids or metals by 
heat ; but not to a line or length without breadth. 

3. Extent; space to which any thing is enlarged ; 
‘also, pure space or distance between remote bodies. 

4. Enlargement; as, the expansion of the heart or 
affections. 

5. Im commerce, an increase of issues of bank 


notes. 
EX-PAN’SION-CURB, 2. A contrivance to counter- 
act expansion and contraction by heat, as in chro- 


nometers. 
EX-PANS/IVE, a. Fr. 
pand, to spread, or 


of heat or fire, 


Having the power to ex- 
late ; as, the expansive force 
Gregory. 


2. Having the capacity of being expanded ; as, the 
expansive quality of air; the ezpansive atmosphere. 
Thomson. 


3, Widely extended ; as, expansive berrevolence. 
EX-PANS/IVE-NESS, x. The quality of ‘being ex- 
: sive. 

PAR'TE, [L.] On one part; as, oz parte evi- 
dence, that which is brought forward by ono side 
only; an es parte council, one which assembles at 

* the request ahcaly one of the parties in dispute. 

EX-PA’TIATE, (eks-pa’shate,) v. i, [L.‘ erpatior ; ex 
and epatior, to wander, to enlarge in discourse, spa- 
tium, space, probably allied to patec, to open. Class 
Bd. 

i To move at large ; to rove without prescribed 
Limits ; to wander, in space without restraint. 

He bids his s0nl expadate In the skies. Pope. 
Brpatiate free o’er all thia scene of man, Pope. 

2, To enlarge in discourse or writing; to be copi- 
ous in argument or discussion. On tmportant topics, 
the orator thinks himself at liberty to ezpatiate. 

EX-PA/TIA-TING, ppr Roving at large ; moving in 
apace without certain’ limits or restraint; enlarging 
in discourse or writing. 

BX-PA-TI-A/TION, n. Act of oxpatiating. 


ing extend- } 


EXP 


EX-PA/TIA. TOR, x One who enlarges or amplifies 
in language. 

EX-PA/TIA-TO-RY, a. Expatiating. 

EX-PA’/TRI-ATE or EX-PAT’RI-ATE, v. t, [Fr. ez- 
patrier ; It. epatriare; from L. ex and patria, country.] 

In a general sense, to banish. 

To expatriate one’s self, is to quit one’s country, re- 
nouncing citizenship and allegiance in that country, 
to take residence and become a citizen in another 
country. The right to expatriate one’s self, is denied 
in feudal countries, and much controyerted in the 
United States. 

EX-PA/TRI-A-TED or EX-PAT/RI-A-TED, pp. Ban- 
ished ; removed from one’s native country, with re- 
nunciation of citizenship and allegiance, 

EX-PA/TRI-A-TING or EX-PAT’RI-A-TING, ppr. 
Banishing ; abandoning one’s country, with renun- 
ciation of allegiance, 

EX-PA-TRI-A/TION or EX-PAT-RI-A’/TION, n. Ban- 
ishment. More generally, the forsaking one’s own 
country, with a renunciation of allegiance, and with 
the view of becoming a permanent resident and citi- 
zen in another country. 

EX-PEC€T’, v.t. [L. expecto; ex and apesto, to look, 
that is, to reach forward, or to fix the eyes. | 

1..To wait for. 

B d on si anetewe 
me encem: oO! onder 
Sewer. ; Milton. 
hee sense, though often used by Gibbon, seems 
to be obsolescent.] 

2. To look for; to have a previous apprehension 
of something future, whether good or evil; to enter- 
tain at least a slight belief that an event will happen. 
We expect a visit that has been promised ; we ezpect 
Droney will be paid at the time it is due, though we 
are often disappointed. 

Expect, in its legitimate sense, always refers to a 
future event. [The common phrase, f expect ¢% was, 
is as vulgar as it is improper.] 

3. To require or demand ; as, payment will bo ez- 

ected when the note falls due. Whateley. 

EX-PEE€T’, v. % To wait; to stay. Sandys. 

EX-PE€T’A-BLE, a. To be expected ; that may be 
expected. 

EX-PECT!/ANCE nm. The act or state of expecting; 

EX-PECT/AN-CY,} oxpectation. Milton, Shak. 

2. Something expocted. Shak. 

3. Hope ; a looking for with pleasure. Shak. 

EX-PE€T’AN-CY, x. In law, a stato of waiting or 
suspension. An estate in erpectancy, is ona which 
is to take effect or commence after the determination 
of another estate. Estates of this kind are remainders 
and reversions. 
der, is one which is limited to take effect and be 
enjoyed after another estate is determined. Thus, 
when a grant of land is made to A for twenty years 
and, after the determination of that term, to B and 
his beira forever, A is tenant for years, remainder to 
Bin fee. In this case, the estate of B is in ezpec- 
tancy, that is, waiting for the determination of the 
estate for years. A reversion is the residue of an 
estate left in the grantor, to commence in possession 
after the determination of a particular estate granted 
out by him. As, when A leases an estate to B for 
twonty years, after the determination of that period, 
the estate reverts to the lessor; but, during the term, 
the estate of the lessor is in expectancy, Blackstone. 

EX-PECT’/ANT, a. Waiting; looking for. Swit. 

2, Expectant estate, one which is suspended till the 
determination of a particular estate. Blackstone. 

EX-PECT’/ANT, 2. One who expects; one who 
waits in expectation ; one held in dependence by his 
belief or hopo of receiving some guod. Those who 
have the gift of offices are usually surrounded by ez- 


ectants, 
EX_PECT-4/TION, m [L. expectatio.] 

1. The act of expecting or looking forward to a 
future event with at least some reasbn to believe the 
event will happen, Expectation differs from haope. 
Hopes originates in desiro, and may exist with little 
or no ground of belief that the desired event wil 
arrive. Expectation is founded on some reasons 
which render the event probable, Hope is directed 
to some good ; expectation is direeted to good or evil. 

The same weakness of mind which indulges absurd expeciatione, 

produces petulance In disappointment. Irving. 


2, Tho state of expecting, either with hope or fear. 
3. Prospect of good to come. 


soul, wait thou only on God, for my expectation ls from 
a eye ; cara 


4, The object of expectation; the expected Mes- 
siah. Milton. 
5. A state or qualities in a person which excite 
expectations in others of some future excellence ; as, 
a youth of ezpectation. Sidney. Otway. 
@ now more generally say, a youth of promise. 
6. In chances, the value of any prospect of prize or 
property depending upon the happening of some un- 
certain event. A sum of money, to be paid when 
an event happens, has a determinate value before 
that event happens. If the chances of receiving or 
not receiving a hundred dollars, whon an event ar- 


A remainder, or estate in remain-. 


EXP 


rives, are equal, then, before the arrival of the event, 
the expectation t worth half the money. 
Barlow. Encyc. 
Expect. ‘ton of life; In annuities, a term applied to 
the me: n or average duration of the life of individ- 
uals, c‘ver any specified age. P. Cyc. 
Be Pe hee AV Ny rn. That which is expected. tine 
used. 

EX PESTER, m, One who expects; one wha waits 
for something, or for another person. Swift, Shak. 
REESE re, per. Waiting or looking for the ar- 

rival of. é 
EX-PECT/ING-LY, adv. Ina state of expectation. 
EX-PEC’/TO-RANT, a. [See Exrzcronatr.] Hav- 
ing the quality of promoting discharges from the lungs. 
EX-PE€’TO-RANT, x. A medicine which promotes 
discharges from the lungs. 
EX-PE€/TO-RATE, v. 2. [L. expectoro; Sp. expecto- 
rar; Fr. ezpectorer ; from L. ez and pectus; the breast. | 
To eject from the trachea or lungs; to discharge 
phlegm or other matter, by coughing, hawking, a id 
spitting. Cox, 
EX-PE€’TO-RA-TED, pp. or a, Discharged from the 


lungs. 
EX-PE€’/TO-RA-TING, ppr. Throwing from tho 
lungs by hawking and epitting. 
EX-PE€-TO-RA/TION, #. The act of discharging 
phlegm or mucus from the lungs, by coughing, hawk- 
ing, and spitting ; also, the matter thus discharged. 


P Encye. 

EX-PE€’/TO-RA-TIVE, a. Having the quality pe eee 
mating expectoration. 

EX PE'DE HER!CU-LEM, [L.] From the remam- 
ing foot of Hercules’ statue, Jearn the size of his en- 
tire person ; from a partial exhibition, learn the full 
extent of a man’s powers or characteristic excellenceg, 

EX-PE'DI-ATE, v. t, To expedite. ie in use.] 

EX-PE/DI-ENCE, ) 2. [See Srezp, Exrepigent, and 

EX-PE/DLEN-CY, | Exesoitz.] 

1, Fitness or suitableness to effect somie good end 
or the purpose intended ; propriety undér the particu- 
lar circumstances of the case. he practicability of 
a measure is often obvious, when the expedience of it 
is questionable, é 

2. Expedition ; adventure. 


[Not now used.| Shak. 
3. Expedition ; haste; dispatch. 


[Mot now used.] 
Shak. 


EX-PE/DI-ENT, (eks-p8/de-ent,) a. [L. expedienss 
expedio, to hasten ; Eng. speed; Gr. crevdw.] 

1, Literally, hastening; urging forward. Hence, 
tending to promote the object proposed ; fit or suita- 
ble for the purpose ; proper under the circumstances. 
Many things may be 1awful, which are not expedient. 

2. Useful; profitable. 

3. Quick ; expeditious. ie used. } Shak. 

EX-PE/DI-ENT, 2. That which serves to promote or 
advance ; any means which may be employed to ac- 
complish anend. Let every expedient be employed 
to effect an important object, nor let exertions cease 
till all ezpedients fail of producing the effect. 

2. Shift; means devised or employed in an exi- 


Poe. ryden, 
EX-PE/DI-ENT-LY, adv. Fitly; suitably ; conven. 
iently. : 
2. Hastily ; quickly. [Obe.] Shak. 


EX-PED/I-TATE, v.t. [L, ez and pes, foot.] 

In the forest laws of England, to cut out the balls or 
claws of a dog’s fore feet, for the preservation of the 
king’s game. 

EX-PED-I-TA’TION, n. The act of cutting out the 
balls or claws of a dog's fore feet. Encyc. 
EX’PE-DITE, v.t. [L. ezpedio; Sp. expedir; Fr. ex 

-¢ 
pedier; It. spedires Ar. 3) afado, to hasten, o1 


XMS wafada, to send, to move hastily, to be suitable : 


Eng. speed. Ezpedio iscompounds We see the same 
root In impedio, to hinder, to send against, to move in 
opposition. ] 

1. To hasten ; to quicken; to accelerate motion or 
progress. The general sent orders to expedite the 
march of the army. Artificial heat may ezpedite the 
growth of plants. 

2. To dispatch ; to send from. 


Such charters aro expedited of course. Bacon, 


3. To hasten by rendering easy. See No. lL. 
EX’PE-DITE, a. [L. ezpoditus.] : 
1. Quick ; epecdy ; expeditious; as, expedite exe 
cution, [Little used. Sandys. 
2. Easy; clear of impediments ; unencumbered ; 
as,to make a way plain and ezpedite, [Unusual.] 
3. Active ; nimble; ready; prompt. [ Hooker. 


The more szpediie will be the aoul in its cporations, [Unw 
sual.} Tillotaon. 


Not used, Bacon, 


4, Light-armed. ; 
acilitated; freed from imped! 


EX/PE-DIT-ED, pp. 
ment. 4 
EX’/PE-DITE-LY, adv, Readily; hestity ; speedily ; 


promptiz. Grew. = 
EX/PE-DIT-ING, ppr. Facilitating; hassening- .- 


oe 
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BX-PE-DITION, (ol:s-pe disi’un,) ». [L. ezneditio. 
i 34 ee The ay 


L kuste; cpeed ; quickness ; dispa' 
fs conveyed with ezped.iiza. 

&, Tho march of an avy, or the voyage of a fleet, 
toa diciapt place, for hostiio purposes ; as, the ezpe- 
dition of tho Fionch to Egypt; the ezpedition of 
Xcrxea into Creece. 

3. Any cntorpricse, undertaking, or attempt by a 
number of persona; or tho ccilisctive body which 
undertakes, VJoblay, cur govorninent sent an ezpe- 
dition to tho Pacific ; tio expedition has arrived. 

RX-PE-DI//TION-A-RY, a, Consisting in an expedi- 
ting,. . 
SS vIn TIoUs, (cks-pe-dish’us,) a. Quick ; hasty ; 
sdy ; as, an erpcditious march. 

2, iimblo; active; swift; acting with celerity ; 
QS, GN expeditious Messenger or runner. 

EX-2E-DI/TiOUS-LY, ads. Speedily ; hastily; with 
celetity cr dispatch. 

EX-PDCE’{ TIVE, a Porforming with speed. Bacon. 

BX-PEL/, 2. t [L. expclla; ex and pello, to drive, Gr. 
Bedarw; It. cspcilare ; W. yspoliaw ; and from the L. 
particinlo, Pr. czpulser, Class BI.] 

L To dyive or force out from any inclosed place ; 
88, to expe! wind from the stomach, or air from a hol- 
lows. | Yhe word is applicable to any force, physical or 
wore!,] 

©, Yo drive out; to force to leave ; as, to expel the 
inbabitants of a country ; to expel wild beasts from a 


forest. 
3. To eject; to throw out. Dryden, 
4. To banish; to czile. Pope. 
5. To rejoct; torcfuse. [Little used,] 
And would yoa rot poor fellowship expel ? Hub. Tale. 


6. Ta excludo; to keep out or off. Shak, 
7. In collage government, to command to leave; to 
dissolve tho connection of a student ; to interdict 
him from further connection. 
EX-PEL’LA-Biii, a. That may be expelied or driven 
out, 
Acid expellable by feo. Kirwan, 
EX-PEL'LED, (cks-peld’,) pp. or a Driven out or 
away ; forced to Jeave; banished ; exilod ; excluded. 
EX-PEL’/LER, 2. He or that which drives out or 


away. 
EX-PEL/LING, ppr. Driving out; “orcing away ; 
compolling to quit or depart; banishing; excluding. 
EX-PELND’, v. t, [L. ezpendos ex and pendo, to weigh; 
Bp. ezpender; Fr. depenser, from L. dispendo; It. 
spenders ; properly, to woigh off; hence, to lay out.) 

1. To lay out; to disburse; to xpend ; to deliver 
or distribute, either in payment or In dunations. We 
expend money for food, drink, and cluthing. We ez- 
pend a jittlo in charity, and a groat deal in idle amuse- 
ments. 

2. To Jay out; to use; to employ; to consume ; 
as, to ezpend time and labor. I hope the time, labor, 
and money expended on this book will not be wholly 
misemployed. 

2 To use and consume s as, to expend hay in feed- 
ing caiile. 

4. To consume; to dissipate; to waste; as, the 
oil of a lamp is expended in burning; water is ez- 

ended in mechantcal opsrations. 
EX-2511D’, ».%. To be laid out, used, or consumed. 
BX-PEND/ED, pp. Laid out ; spent; disbursed ; used ; 
consumed. 
BX-PEIID/ING, ppr. 
wanting. 
EX-PEND/I-TURE, xn. Tho act of expending; a lay- 
ing out, as of moncy; disbursement. A corrupt ad- 
ministration is Rnown by extravagant expenditures 
of public money. 


Spending; using; employing ; 


Natlonal income and expenditure. Price. . 
§ “foney expended ; expense 
> xdestpta and expenditures of this ex epeive courbiry. 
Bamiton. 


EX-PENSB’, (ex-pons’,) 2, [l. expensum. 

i, A laying out or expending; the disbursing cf 
money, or the employment and consumption, as of 
time or labor. Great enterprises are accomplished 
only by a great expense of moncy, time, and lahor. 

2, Money expended; cost; chargo; that which Is 
disbursed in payment or in charity. A prudent man 
limits his expenses by his income. Tho expenses of 
war aro raroly or never reimbursed by tho acquisi- 
tion oither of goods or torritery. 

3. That which is used, employed, laid out, or con- 
sumed ; as, tho ezpense of time cr Jabor. 

BX-PENSE/ FUL, a. Costly ; expensive. [Little used.] 
F7otton. 
EX-PENSE/FUL-LY, ed», Ina costly mannc7; with 
grent expence. Weever. 
EX-PENSE/LESS, a, Without cost or exponce. 
Milton. 
EX-PENS/IVE, a Costly; requiring much expenso; 
a5, a expensive drees or equiprses an expensive 
family. Vices are usually more expensive than vir- 
thes, 

2. Given toexponse; freo in the use of money; 

extrnvagant; lavish; epplicd to persons. Of men 


Ex? 


3. Liberal; generous in the distribution of prop- 


erty. 
This requires on active, expensive, indefatigable goodnea 


ae 
Spratt 
EX-PENS/IVE-LY, adv. With great expense; at 
great cost or cliarge. Swift 
EX-PENS/IVE-NESS, x». Costliness; the quality of 
incurting or requiring great expenditures of money. 
The expensivenesa of War is not fis greatest evil. 
2. Addictedness to expense ; extravagance ; applied 


to persons. 

px bay RI-ENCE, 2. [L. ezperientia, from experior, to 
try; ez and ant. perior; Gr. weipaw, to attempt, 
whence piraie; G. erfahren, from fakren, to move, to 
go, to drive, to ferry; D. ervaaren, from vaaren, to go, 
to move, to sail; Sw. férfara, fara; Dan. forfarer, 
farer; Sax. faran; Goth. faran; Eng. to fame. The 
L. periculum, Eng. peril, are from the saine root. We 
seg the ruot of thesa words is, to go, to fure, to drive, 
urge, or press, to strain or stretch forward. See 
Class Br, No. 3, Ar. No. 4, 19, 23.]} 

1. Trial, or a series of trials or experiments ; ac- 
tive effort or attempt to do or to prove somothing, or 
repeated efforts. A man attempts to raise wheat on 
moist or clayey ground ; his attempt fails of success ; 
experience proves that wheat will not flourish on such 
asoil, He repeats the trial, and his experience proves 
the same fac. A single trial is usyally denominated 
an experiment ; experience may be a series of trials, or 
tho result of such trials, 

2, Observation of a fact, or of the same facts or 
events happening under like circumstances, 

3. Trial from suffering or enjoyment ; suffering 
itself; the use of the senses ; as, the ezperience we 
have of pain or sickness. We know the effect of 
light, of smell, or of taste, by ezperience. We learn 
the instability of human affairs by observation or by, 
experience. WVe learn the value of integrity by ezpe- 
rience, Hence, 

4. Knowledge derived from trials, use, practice, or 
from a series of observations, 

EX-PE/RI-ENCE, v.t. To try by uso, by suffering, or 
by enjoyment. Thus we all experience pain, sorrow, 
and pleasure ; we ezperience good and evil; we often 
experience a change of sentiments and views. 

2. To know by practice or trial; to gain Knowl- 
edge or skill by practice, or by a series of observa- 


tions. 
EX-PE/RI-EN-CED, (eks-pé/re-enst,) pp. Tried ; 
used ; practiced. 

2. a. Taught by practice or by repeated observa- 
tions; skillful or wise by means of trials, use, or ob- 
servation ; as, an ozperienced artist,; an experienced 
physician. 

EX-PE/RI-EN-CER, #2. One who makes trials or 
experiments, 

EX-PE/RI-EN-CING, ppr. Making trial ; suffering or 
ae 

EX-PER/I-MENT, 2. [L. ezperimentum, from ezperior, 
as in Ezperience, which see. 

A trial; an act or operation designed to discover 
some unknown truth, principle, or effect, or to es- 
tablish it when discovered, It differs from observa- 
tion, which is merely the attentive consideration of 
things, as they exist in nature. Experiments in chem- 
istry disclose the qualities of natural bodies. A series 
of ezperimonts proves the uniformity of the laws of 
matter.. It is not always safe to trust to a singld ez- 
periment. It is not expedient to try many experiments 
in legislation. 


A political experiment can not be made in a laboratory, nor 
Perterimlnediia a few hours, J. Adame. 


EX-PER’/I-MENT, »v. i. To make trial ; to make an 
experiment ; to operate on a body in such a manner 
as to discover some unknown fact, or to establish it 
when known. 
bodies for the discovery of their qualitics and combi- 
nations. 

2. To try ; to search by trial. 

3. To experience. [Not wsed.] 

EX-PER/I-MENT, v. % To try; to know by trial. 

Litthe er Herbert. 

EX-PER-I-MENT’AL, @. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Known by experiment or trial; derived from ex- 
periment. 

Experimental knowledge is the most valuable, be- 
-causo it is most certain, and most safely to be 
trusted. . 

3. Buflt on experiments ; founded on trial and ob- 
servations, or on a series of results, the effects of 
operations ; as, experimenta! philosophy. 

4, Taught by experience; having personal expe- 
rience. 


Admit to the holy communion such only as fess and eppeer 
to be regenerated, and csperimental Prod eye 


H. Humphreys. 
5. Known by experience ; derived from experience ; 
as, cxperimental religion. 
EX-PER-I-MENT’AL-IST, m One who makes ex- 
riments. Burgess. 
EX-PER-I-MENT’AL-LY, adv. By experiment; by 


Locke. 


somo are frugal and industrious; others, idle and| tris] 3 by operation and observation of results. 
goes : Tomple. 2, By experience; by suffering or enjoyment. Wo 
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Philosophers experiment on natural. 


EXP 


| 
aro all experimentally acqueinted with pain anc 
pieasure, 
EX -PER-I-MENT’A-TIVE, a, Experimental. 
EX-PER/I-MENT-ED, pp. Tried; searched out by 


trial. 
EX-PER'I-MENT-ER, 2. One who makes experi- 
ments ; one skilled in experiments. 
EX-PER!'I-MENT-ING, ppr. Making experiments of 


trials, 
EX-PER/I-MENT-IST, x. One who mekes experi- 
ments. [This is more analogical than Exreaiment- 


stipes Good. 

EX-PER-I-MEN’TUM CRU'CIS. [L.] Experiment 
of the cross ; a test of the severest end most search. 
ing nature ; a decisive experiment. ‘ 

EX-PERT’, a. [L. expertus, from ezperior, to try. 
See Exrzrience.] 

1. Properly, experienced ; taught by use, practice, 
or experience ; hence, skiliful ; well inciructed ; hav- 
ing familiar knowledge of ; as, an ezpert philosopher. 

2. Dextrous; adroit; ready; prompt; having e 
facility of operation or performance from practice; 
as, an expert operator in surgery. It is usueliy fol- 
lowed by in; as, expert in surgery ; expert in perform- 
ance on & musical instrument. Pope uses expert of 
arms, but improperly. 

EX-PERT’, v.t. ‘To experience. Spenser. 
EX-PERT’, x. An cxpert person. Ed. Rev. 
EX-PERT’LY, adv. Jn a skillful or dextrous manner ; 
adroitly ; with readiness and accuracy. 
EX-PERT‘NESS, vn. Skill derived from practice ; 
readiness; dexterity; adroitness; as, expertness in 
musical performance ; ezpertness in War or in sea- 
man=hip 3} erpertnese in reasoning. 
EX-PET’'I-BLE, a. [L. expetibilis.] 
That may be wished for; desirable. [Not usod.} 
EX’PI-A-ELE; a, [L. ezpiabilis. Seo Exriate.] 

That may be expiated; that may be atoned for 

apd done away; as, an ezpiable offense ; expiable 


guilt. 

EX’PI-ATE, v. t. [I expio; ex and pio, to worship, 
to atone; pius, pious, mild. The primary sense is 
ee to appease, to pacify, to allay resentment, 
which is the usual sense of atone in most languages 
which I have examined. Pio is probably contracted 
from pico, and from the root of paco, the radical sense 
of which ig to Jay, set, or fix ; the primary sense of 
peace, pat. Hence the sense of mild in pius. But 
this opinion is offered only as probable.] r 

1, To atone for ; to make satisfaction for; to ex- 
tinguish the guilt of a crime by subsequent acts of 
piety or worship, by which the obligation to punish 
the crime is canceled. ‘To ezpiate guilt or a crime, is 
to perform some act vgth is supposed to purify the 
person guilty ; or some act which is accepted by the 
offended party ao satisfection for the injury; that is, 
some act by which his wrath is appeased, and his 
forgiveness procured. 

2. To make reparation for; a8, to ezpiate an injury. 

Clarendon. 

3. To avert the threats of prodigies. Joknson. 

EX’PI-A-TED, pp. Atoned for; done away by eatis- 
faction offered and accepted. 

EX/PI-A-TING, pyr. Making atonement or seticfac- 
tion for; destroying or romoving guilt, and canceling 
the oblige yon to punish. 

EX-PI-A'TION, x. [. expiatio.] 

1. The act of atoning for a crime ; the act of mal:- 
ing satisfaction for an offense, by which the guilt is 
done away, and the obligation of the offended per- 
son to punish the crime is canceled ; atonement; 
satisfaction. Among pagans and Jews, erpiction was 
made chiefiy by sacrifices, or wceshings, and purifi- 
cation. Among Christians, czpiation for the sins of 
men is usually coneidered as made only by the obedi- 
ence and sufferings of Christ. 

2. The means by which atonement for crimes is 
mado ; atonement; as sacrifices and purification 
among heathens, and the obedience and death of 
Christ among Christians. 

3. Among ancient heathens, an act by which the 
threats of prodigies were avcrted. Hayward. 
EX’PI-A-TO-RY, a. Having the power to make 
atonement or expiation ; as, an erpiatory sacrifice. 
EX-PI-LA/TION, x, [L. expdatio, frem expilo, to strip; 

ezand pila, to peel. | 

A stripping ; the act of committgng waste on land, 
to the injury of an heir; waste. [Little — ‘ 

“uller, 

EX-PIR/A-BLE, «. [from expire.] That may oxpire; 
that may come to an end. 

EX-PIR/ANT, x». One expiring. 

ee ee [L. ezpirc:io, from expire. See 

XPIRE. 

L ane act of breathing out, or forcing the air from 
the lungs. Respiration consists of expiration and ix 
spiration. 

2. The last emission of breath ; death. Rambler. 

3. The emission of volatile matter from eny sub- 
stance; evaporation ; exhalation ; as, the ezpiratien 
of warm air from the earth. 

4, Matier expired ; exhalation ; vapor; fume. 


5. Cessation; close; end; conclusion ; termina 


. j a ms -l wos 
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fion of a limited time ; as, the expiration of a.month ; EX'PLI-€4-TED, pp. 


EXP 


Unfolded ; explain 


or year; the expiration of a term of years; the ez- | EX/PLI-CA-TING, ppr. Unfolding; explaimng; in- 


piration of a lease; the ezpirution of a contract or 
agreement. 

BEX-P!RA-TO-RY, a Pertaining “» the emission or 
expiration of breath from the lungs. Hall. 
EX-PIRE’, v, t, [L. ezpiro, for exspiro; ez and spiro, 

to breathe.] 

1. To breathe out; to throw out the breath from: 

the lungs; opposed to inspire, We expire aiz at every 
breath, 
* 2. To exhale; to emit in minuto particles, as a 
fluid or volatile matter. The earth expires a damp 
or warm vapor; the body expires fluid: matter from 
the pores; plants expire odors. 

3. To conclude. [ Obs. 

EX-PIRD’,»v.i. Toemit the last breath, as an animal ; 
to dic ; to breathe the last. 

2. To perish ; to end; to fail or bo destroyed ; to 
come to nothing; to be frustrated. With tho loss of 
battlo all his hopes of empire expired. 

3. To fly out ; to be thrown out with force. [Rare.] 

The ponderous ball expires, Dryden. 


4, To come to ancnd; to cease; to terminate; to 
close or conclude, as a given period. A Icaso will 
expire on tho first of May. ‘The year erpirss .on 
Monday. The contract will expire at Michaelmas. 
The days had not ezpireJ. 


When forty years had expired, — Acts vil, 


EX-PIR’ED, pret. and pp. of Exerre. 

EX-PIR/ING, ppr. Breathing out air from the lungs; 
emitting fluid or volatile matter; exhaling ; breath- 
ing the last breath; dying; ending; terminating. 

2.4, Dying, pertaining to or uttered at the time 
of dying; as, expiring words ; expiring groans, 


J. Lathrop. 

EX-PIS-CA/TION, 7. A fishing. Chapman, 
EX-PLAIN’,».t, [L. czplano; ex and planus, plain, 
open, smooth; Sp. ezplanar; It. spianare, See 


Pratn.] 

To make plain, manifest, or intelligible; to clear 
of obscurity ; to expound; to illustrave by discourse, 
or by notes. The first business of a preacher is to 
ezplcin his text. Notes and comments are intended 
to ezplzin the Scriptures, 

EX-PLAIN’, v.4. To give explanations. 
EX-PLAIN’A-BLE, a That may be cleared of ch- 
scurity ; capable of being made plain to the under- 
standing; capauls of being interpreted. Brown, 
EX-PLALN’ED, svat) pp» Made clear or obvi- 
ous to the understanding ; clearod of doubt, ambi- 
guity, or obscurity ; expounded ; illustrated. 

EX-P KIN'ER, n. One who explains; an expositor ; 
a commentator; an interpreter. Harris. 
EX-PLAIN’ING, ppr. or a. Expounding ; MWustrating ; 

interpreting; opening to the understanding; clcar- 
_ ing of obscurity. 
EX-PLA-NA‘TION, n.t [L. ezplazatio.] 

1, The act of explaining, expounding, or Inter- 
preting ; exposition; illustration ; interpretation ; the 
net of clearing frum obscurity and making intelligi- 
ble; as, the erplanation of a passage in Scripture, or 
of 2 contract or treaty. 

2. The sense given by an expounder orinterpreter. 

3. A mutual exposition of terns, meaning, or mo- 
tives, with a view to adjust a misunderstanding, and 
resoncile differences. Hence, reconciliation, agrec- 
ment, or good understanding of partles whe have 
been at variance, Tho parties have come to an ez- 
nianation, : 

EX-PLAN’A-TO-RI-NESS, n. A being explanatory. 
EX-PLAN‘A-TO-RY, a. Serving to explain ; contain- 
ing explanation ; as, explanatory notes, 
EX-PLE’TION, (cks-plé’shun,) x. [L. ezpletio. 
Accoinplishment ; fulfillment. [Little used. 
Killingbeck, 


EX'PLE-TIVE, a. [Fr. ezpletif, from L. ezpleo, to 
il. 
Pilling ; added for supply or ornament. 
EX’PLE-TIVZ, xn. In language, a word or syllable 
not necessary to the senso, but Inserted to fill a va- 
cancy,or fur ornainent. The Greek language abounds 
with expletives. 
El/PLE-TO-RY, a. Serving to fill. 
EX’PLI-OA-BLE, a. [L. explicadilis. 
CatTx. 

1. Explainable ; that may be unfolded to the mind; 
that may be made Intellizible. Many difficulties in 
old authors are not orpliceble. 

2. That may be accounted for. The conduct and 
measures uf the admini-tratioh are not explicable by 
the usual rules of judging. 2 

EX’PLI-CATE, »v. t. [L. ezplico, to unfold; ez and 
plico, to fold; Fr. expliquer; Sp. explicar; It. spie- 
re, 
i he unfold ; toexpand ; to open. “ They explicate 
tho leaves.”? Blackmore. 

[Ja this sense the word is not common, and hardly ad- 
missible.] 

2. To unfold the meaning or sense ; to explain; to 
clear of difficulties or obscurity ; to interpret. 


The last of hls last is not yet sufficlent!, Acated, 
verse satyr y ni fox is 


Bee Exrui- 


terpretir g. 

EX-PLI-CA/TION, n. The act of opening or unfold- 
ing. 

2. The act of explaining; explanation; exposi- 
tion ; interpretation ; as, tho explication of the para- 
bles of ot:z Savior. 

3. The sense given by an expositor or interpreter. 

Johnson. 

EX’PLI-CA-TIVE, ) a. Serving to unfuld or ex- 

SX/PLI-CA-TO-RY, { — plain; tending to lay open to 
the understanding. Wetts. 

EX'PLI-CA-TOR, 2 One who unfolds or explains ; 
an expounder. 

EX-PLIC'IT, as aia a.¢ [L. ezplicitus, part. of 
ezplico, to unfuld.] 

Literally, unfolded. Hence, plain in language ; 
open tothe understanding ; clear; not obscure or am- 
biguous; express, not merely implied. An explicit 
proposition or declaration is that in which the words, 
in their common acceptation, express the true meaning 
of the person who utters them, and in which there 
is noambiguity or disguise. 

2. Plain; open; clear; unreserved; having no 
disguised meaning or reservation ; applied to persons. 
He was erplicit In his terms. 

E£X' PLIC-IT, (eks'plo-sit.) [L.] A word former! 
used at the conclusion of books, as finis is now Reed. 

EX-PLIC’IT-LY, adv. Plainly; expressly; without 
duplicity ; without disguise or reservation of mean- 
ing; not by inference or implication. He explicitly 
avows his intention. 

EX-PLIC/IT-NESS,n. Plainnesa of language or ex- 
pression; clearness; direct expression. of ideas or 
Intention, withoul reserve or ambiguity. 

EX-PLODE’, »v. i. L. ezplodo; ex id eos to ut- 
tera burst of sound; from tho root of loud.] 

Properly, to burst forth, as sound ; to utter a report 
with sudden violence, Hence, to burst and expand 
with force and a violent report, as an elastic fluid. 

‘We say, gunpowder explodes on the application of 
fire ; avolcano ezplodes ; a meteor erpludes. 

EX-PLODE’, v.t To decry or reject with noise; to 
express disapprobation of, with noise or marks of 
contempt ; as, to explode a play on tho stage. Hence, 

2, To reject with any marks of disapprobation or 
disdain ; to treat with contempt, and drive from no- 
tice ; to drive into disrepute ; ur, in general, to con- 
demn; to reject; tocry down. Astrology is now 
exploded. 


3. To drive out with violence and noise. | [Little 
used. ] 
The kindled powder exploded the ball, Blackmore, 


EX-PLOD/ED, pp. or a. Burst with violence ; driven 
away by hisses or noise; rejected with disapproba- 
tion or cuntempt; condemned ; cried down. 

EX-PLOD/EB,x. One who explodes; a hisser; one 
who rejects. * 

EX-PLOD/‘ING, ppr. Bursting and expanding with 
force and a violent report; rejecting with marks of 
disapprobation or contempt ; rejecting; condemning. 

EX-PLOIT’, ». [Fr. ezploit; Nori. erplout, esploit, 
dispatch; ezpleiter, to be dispatched, exercised, or 
employed ; ploit, dispatch ; rin. espled, espledi, ez- 

a 
rf wa deed or act; more especially, a heroic act; a 
dced'‘of renuwn; a great or nuble achieveinent ; as, 
the erploits of Mexander, of Cesar, of Washington. 
[Exevortuns, in a like sense, is not in use.] 

2. In aludicrous sense, a great act of wickedness. 
EX-PLOIT’, o.t.° Toachieve. [Not in use.] Camden, 
EX-PLO/RATE,»,t. To explore. [Wut used.) [See 

Exptonre. 

EX-PLO-RA/TION, n. [See Exprore.] The act of 
exploring; close search ; strict or careful exainina- 
tion. Boyle. 

EX/PLO-RA-TOR, xn. One who explores; one who 
searches or examines Closely. 

EX-PLOR/A-TO-RY a. Serving to explore ; search- 
ing; examining. 

EX-PLORE’, v.t. [L. expluro ;-ez and ploro, to cry out, 
to wail, to bawl, The compound appears to con- 
vey avery different senso froin the simple verb ploro ; 
but the primery sense is, ta stretch, strain, drive; ap- 
plied to the veice, ii isto strain or press out sounds or 
worse; appiied to the eyes, it is to stretch or reach, 
as in prying curtosity. 

L Yo svesreh for making discovery ; to view with 
care; to exarmcno closely by the eye. Moses sent 
Sples to explore the land of Canaan, 

2. To search by any means; to try; as, to ezplore 
the ¢vep by a plummet or lead. 

3. T'o search or pry into; toscrutinize ; to inquire 
with ezre; to examine closely with a view to dis- 
eevertruth ; as, to ezplure the depths of science. 

EX-PLOR’ED, pp.ora. Searched; viewed; examined 
closely. 

EX-PLORE/MENT,n Search; trial. [Little used.] 

Brown, 

EX-PLOR/ER, n. One who explores, 

EX-PLOR’LNG, ppr. ora. Searching; viewing; ex- 
amining with care, 


EXP 


EX-PLO’SION, (eks-plo’zhiun,) x. [from explode.} A 
bursting with noise ; a bursting or sudden expansion 
of any elastic fluid, with force and a loud report; as, 
the exploszon of powder, 

2. The discharge of a plece of ordnance with a 
loud report. 

3. The sudden burst of sound in a vulcano, &c. 

EX-PLO/SIVE, a. Driving or bursting out with vie- 
lence and noise ; causing explosion ; as, the erplosive 
furce of gunpowder. Woodward. 

EX-PLO’/SIVE-LY, adv. In an explosive manner, 

EX-PO-LI-A/TION, xn. [L. ezpoliatio.] 

A spoiling ; a wasting. [See Srortation.] 
EX-POL/ISII, for Portree ; a useless word. 
EX-PO’NENT, nx. [L. exponens; expono, to expose or 

set forth; ez and pono, to place.] 

1, In algebra, the exponent or index of a power Is 
the number or letter which, placed above a quantity 
at the right hand, denotes how often that quantity 
is repeated as a factor, to produce the power. Thus 
a? denotes the second power of a: a4 denotes the 
fourth power of a; a? denotes the zth power of a, or 
@ repeated asa factorztimea A fractional ezponent 
or index {Is used to denote the root of a quantity. 


Thus a} denotes the third or cube root of a, 
Day’s Algebra, Barlow. 

2. Exponent of a ratio; a term or phrase soinetimes 
used to denote the quotient arising when the antece- 
dent ix divided by the consequent. Thus siz is the 
exponent of the ratio of thirty to five. But some math- 
ematicians, as Kepler, Halley, &c., consider loga- 
rithms as the expansnts of ratios. Barlow. Brande. 

3. Figuratively, one that stands as an. index oF 
representative ; as the leader of a party is the expo- 
nent of its principles, 

EX-PO-NEN’TIAL, a. Pertaining to exponents, : 

Exponential quantity; in algebra, a quantity whose 
exponent ls unknown or variable, Hutton. \ 

Exponential equation; an equation which containg 
an exponential quantity. Hutton, .% 

Exponential curve: a curve whose nature is defined 
by means of an exponential equation. Hutton, 

EX-POPE’, n. A pope deposed, or dismissed from 
office. : Mc Gavin. 

EX-PORT’, vo. t, [L. ezporto; ex and porto, to carry. 
Porto seems allie to frre, and Eng. bear, Class Br.} 

To carry out; but appropriately, and perhaps ex- 
clusively, to convey or transport, in traffic, produce, 
and foods froin one country to another, or from one 
state or jurisdiction to another, either by water or 
land. We export wares and merchandise from the 
United States to Europe. The Northern States ex- 
port manufactures to, South Carolina and Georgia, 
Goods are exported from Persia to Syria and Egypt 
on camels, 

EX’PORT, 2. A commodity actually conveyed fron: 
one country or state to another in traffic, or a com- 
modity which may be exported ; used chiefly in the 
plural, exports. We apply the word to goods or prod- 
uce actually carried abroad, or to such as are usu- 
ally exported in commerce, - 

EX-PORT!A-BLE, a. That may be exported. 

EX-POR-T'A/TION, n. The act of exporting ; the act 
of conveying goods and productions from one coun- 
try or state to another in the course of commerce, 
A country is henefited or enriched by the exportation 
of its surplus productions, 

2. The act of carrying out. 

EX-PORT’ED, pp. or a, Carried out of a country or 
state in traffic. 

EX-PORT’ER, 2. The person who exports; the per- 
son who ships goods, wares, and merchandisg of any 
kind to a foreign country, or who sends Them to 
market in a distant country or state; opposed ta im- 
porter. 

EX-PORT'ING, ppr. Conveying to a foreign country, 
or to another state, as goods, produce, or manufac- 
tures, 

EX’/PORT-TRADE, n. The trade which consists in 
the exportation of commodities. 

EX-POS’AL, n, Exposure. [Vot in use.] Swift. 

EX-POSE’, (eks-podze’,) v. t [Fr. exposer; LL. exposi- 
tum, from czpono ; ex and pono, to place ; It esporrr, 
fur crponere, The radical sense of pono is to svt or 

lace, or rather to throw or thrust dawn. To expose 
is to set or throw open, or to thrust forth.] 

1. To lay open ; to set to public vicw ; to disclose ; 
to uncover or draw from concealment; as, to erposa 
the secret artifices of a court; to expose a plan or de- 
sign. 

2. To make bare ; to uncover ; to remove from any 
thing that which guards or protects ; as, to ezpuse the 
head or the breast to the alr, ¥ 

3. To remove from shelter ; to place in a situation 
to be affected or acted on, as, to expose one’s self te 
violent heat, 

4, To lay open to attack, by any means; as, to ex 
pose an army or garrison. ‘ 

5. To make liable; to subject; as, to ezpose ones 
self to pain, grief, or toil ; to ezpose one’s self to in 

ul 


sult. : 
6. To put in the power of; as, to ezpose one’s sel) 
to the seas, 
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t7 To lay open,to censure, ridicule, or contempt. 
> A fool might oneg himself glone e.rpose, Pope. 

8. To jay open, in almost any manner; as, to ez- 
Se one’s'self to examtmatien or scrutiny. 

9. To put in danger. The good soldier never 
‘shrinks from ezposing himself, when duty re- 
quires it. 

; 10. To cast out to chance ; to place abroad, or in a 
situation cnproeened: Some nations expose their 
children, 

11. To lay open ; to make public, Be careful not 
unnecessarily to erpose the faults of a neighbor. 

12, To offer; to place in a situation to invite pur- 
chusers ; as, to expose goods to sale, 

13. To offer to inspection ; as, to ezpose paintings 
Ina galle ry. 

EX-P 0-8’, (eks-po-2a',) 1. [F'r.] A Jaying open; a 
formal statement, recital, or exposition ; 4 wyeless 

t word, 

EX-POS/ED, pp. ora. Laid open; laid bare; uncov- 
ered; unprotected ; made liable to attack; offered 
fur sue ; disclosed ; made public; offered to view. 

EX-P6S/ED-NESS, nx. A state of being exposed, 
open to attack, or unprotected ; as, an exposedanys to 
sin OF temptation, Edwards, 

EX-P6g’ER, n, One who exposes. 

EX-POS’ING, ppr. Lying or laying open; making 
bare ; putting in danyer; disclosing; placing in any 
situation without protection ; offering to inspection 
or lo sale. 

EX-PO-$I'/TION, (eks-po-zish/un,) x Alaying open ; 
a setting to public view. 

2. A situation in which a thing is exposed or !ald 
open, or in which it bas an unobstructed view, or In 
which a free passage to it is open; as,a house has 
an easterly exposition, an exposition to the south, or to 
a southern prospect. The expauition gives a free ac- 
cess to the air or to the sitn’s rays, Arbuthnot. 

3. Explanation ; interpretation ; a laying open tho 
sense or meaning “of an author, or of any pas»age in 
@ writing, Drydon. 

oe RS work containing explanations or Interpreta- 


BX. “pOS!!-TIVE, a. Explanatory ; laying open. 


Pearson. 
EX-POS1-TOR, n. [L.] One who expounds or ex- 
plains; an interpreter. South, 


_ 2, A book which expounds and explains. 
EX POS/I-TO-RY, a. Serving to eeetuat: tending to 
illustrate, Juhneon, 
EX POST FACTO, [L.] Im lew, done after an- 
other thing. An estate granted may be innde good 
hy matter ez post facto, which was not goud at first. 

An ex post, facto law, in criminal cases, consists in 
decinring an act penal or criminal, which was inno- 
tent when done; or In raising the grade of an of- 
fense, making it greater than it was when com- 
initted, or increasing the punishment after the com- 
mission of the offense; or in altering tho rules of 
evidence, so as to allow differen or Jess evidence to 
convict the offender, than was required when the 
offense was committed, Ser yeant, 

An ez post facto law, is one that renders an ‘act pun- 
ishable in a inanner in which it was not punishable 
at the time it was committed, Cranch, Reports. 

This definition is distinguished for its comprehen- 
sive brevity and precision, | Kent?s Cummentaries. 

In a free governinent, no person can be subjected 
to punishment by an ez post facto law. 

EX-POS/TU-LATE, ». it [L. expostulo; ex and pos- 

tulo, to require, probably from the root of posco.] 

To'reason earnestly with a person, on sume impro- 
priety of his conduct, representing the wrong he has 
done or intends, and urging him to dosist, or to make 
Tedress ; followed by with, 


Tho emperor's enibaxeuclor expoutulated with tho king, that he 
had broken the loague with tho emperor, Haywa: 


EX-POS’TU-LATE, v. 1 To discuss; ta examine, 
pa unod, 
POS’TU-LA-TING, ppr. Reasoning or urging 

Brien against a Me improper conduct. 
EX-POS-TU-LA/TION, Reasoning with a person 

in uppusition to his Bout sees tho act of pressing on 

0 person reasons or arguments against the Jinpropri- 

ety of his conduct, and in some cases demanding re- 

drens or urging refonnation, 
2. In rhotorw, an address containing expostu)ation, 
Encye. 
One who expostulatos, 
-TO- RY, a, Containing expostulation ; 

AS, aa erpoxtulatary address or deb: ite, 

EX- Post RF, (eks-po/zhur,) a. [from expose.] Tho 
act of exposing or laying open. 

2. Tho state of being laid open to view, to danger, 
or to any inconvenience ; as, ¢rpusure to obrerva- 
tion ; erpoyure to cold, or to the air; exposure to con- 
sure, 

3. The situation of a place in regard to points of 
Coipass, or to a free acceus of alr or light. We say, 
a building, or a garden, or a wall, haa a northorn or 
@ southern ezposure, We s ak of its exposure or 
ie en to a free current oF 1 ulr, or to the access of 

bt. 


EX-POS/TU-LLA-T'OR, n. 
EX-POSNTU-LA 
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EX-POUND’,». t [L. expono; ex “Tay opeis.to cepwure, ridloule, or contempt») EX-POUND*,®. kw [Ls sepene jen ene pods tamugel| on pono, to set.] 
1. To explain ; to lay open the meaning ; to clear 
of obscurity ; to interpret ; as, to expuund a text of 
rarer to expounl a law. 


To la open; to examine; as, to expound the 
sy a used, Hudibras, 
EX-POUND/ED, pp. Explained; Isid open; inter- 
preted, 


EX. POUND/ER, 2. An explainer; one who inter- 
prets or ex laina the meaning. r 

EX-POUND/ING, ppr. Explaining; laying open ; 
marking clear to the understanding ; interpreting. 

EX-PRE/FEET, ». A prefvct out of office ; one who 
has been a prefect, and fs so no longer. 

EX-PRES/i-DENT, n. One who has been a presi- 
dent, but is no longer in the office. 

EX- PRESS’, v. t. [Sp. ezpresar; Port, expressar; L, 
expressum, exprimo; ez and promo, togpress, Seo 
ee 

© press or squeeze out; to force out by preas- 
ave 3 9, to express the Juice of grapes or of apples. 
2. T'o utter; to declare in words; to speak, Ho 
expressed his ideas or his meaning with precision; 
his views were expressed in very intelligible terms. 
3..To write or engrave; to represent in written 
words or language. The covenants in the deed are 
well expressed, 
4. To represent ; to exhibit by copy or resemblance. 


Dryden, 
5, To represent or show by Imitation or the Imita- 


tive arts ; to form a likeness; as in painting or wculp- 
ture, 


So kids and wholps tholr sires ancl dams express, 


Each ekillful artist shall express thy form, Sith, 


6. To show or inake known; toindicate, A down- 
cast eye or look may express humility, shame, or 
guilt. 

7. To denote ; to designate. 

Moss anc Aaron took these men, who are expressed by thelr 

naines, — Num, |, 

8, To extort; to elicit, [Little used.] B. Jonson. 

EX-PRESS’, at Plain ; 3 clear; expressed ; direct ; not 
ambiyuous, We are informed in express terms or 
words ; ; the terins of the contract are express, 

2. Given in direct terms; not impliod or left to in- 
ference. This is the express covenant or agreement ; 
wv have his erpress consent ; we have an express law 
on the subject ; express warranty ; express malice. 

3. Copied; resembling ; bearing an exact repre- 
sentation, 

Hin faco express, Milton. 


4. Intended or sent for a particular purpose, or on 

a particular errand; as, to send a messenger express, 

EX-PRESS’, 2 A messenger or vehicle sent on a 
particular” errand or occasion; usually, a courier 
sent to communicate information of an important 
event, or to deliver important dispatches, It Is ap- 
plicd, also, to boats or vessels sunt to convey impor- 
tant Information. Clarendon, Dryden. 

2. A message sent. King Charles, 

3. A declaration in plain terns, [Mot i in use.] 

4. A regular conveyance for packnges, &c, 

EX-PRESs’/ED, (eks-prest’,) pp. or a. Squeezed or 
forced out, ag ” tien or Jiguor; uttered in words ; set 
down In Writing or letters ; declared; represented ; 
shown, 

EX-PRESS’/E-BL 
Inay be uttered, 

2 That ma 

EX-PRESS’IN 
ing; declaring : 

EX-PRES'SION 
ing ; the act of 
oils from plants, 

2, The act of uttering, declaring, or representing ; 
utterance ; declaration; representatinn; as, an ex- 
sang of the public will, 

3. A phrase, or mode of speech ; =) an old ezpres- 
sion; an odd expression, 

4. In rhctoric, elocution ; diction; the peculiar 
manner of utterance suited to the subject and sen- 
timent. 

No wleqguate description can be given of the nameless and ever- 

varying shales of expression which roa) puthion gives to the 
voice, Porter's Analysis, 

5. In painting and sculpture, a natural and lively 
representation of tho subject; ns, the expreasion of 
the eyo, of the countenance, or of a particular action 
or passion. 

6. In music, the tone, grace, or modulation, of voice 
or suund suited to any partionlar subjoct ; that man- 
ner which gives life and reality to ideas and senti- 
‘mente. 

7. Theatrical expreasion, is a distinct, sonorous, and 
pleasing pronunciation, accompanied with action 
suited to the subject. 

8, In algebra, the representation of any quantity 
by its appropriate characters or signs. 

EX-PRES'SiON-LESS 


Doutitute of expression, 
EX-PRESS/IVE, a. Servin 


vd to express; serving to 
utter or represent; followed by of. He sent a letter 


couched in terms expressive of his gratitude, 
Each verso so swolle expressive of hor woes. 


a. That may be expressed ; that 
eclared, shown, or represented, 
‘be squeezed out. 
>ppr. Forcing out by pressure ; utter- 
showing; representing. 
feks-presh’w,) n. The act of express- 
rcing out by pressure, as juices and 


Tickel, 


: 
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ee i 
xz. Reprosenting with force; emphatical. These 
Words nrv very erpressive, 1 
a. somtylesl S resenting ; a9, an expressive sign, 
EX- PRESS/LVE- LY, adv, In an expressive manner; 
cluarly ; fully ; with a clear reprexentation, 
EX- PRESS'I E-NESS, n, ‘The quality of being ex- 
pressive; the power of expression or representation 
by words. 
2, The power or force of representation ; the qual- 
ity of presenting a subject strongly to the senses or 
to the mind; as, the expressiveness of the eye, or of 
the features, or of sounds, 
EX-PRES-S!' VO, (eks-pres-a/vo,) [It.] | With ex: 
rerxaion, 
EX-PRESS/LY, adv, In direct terms ; plainly. 
EX- PRESS/NESB, n, Thé etate of being express, 
EX-PRESS/URE "ne Exprecsion ; utterance Pid es 
sentation 5 inark ; oi leh he ittle used. } 
EX'PRO-BRATE, t v.t. [I. exprobro; ez and probrum, 
deformity, a shameful act] 

To upbraid ; to censure as reproachful; to blame ; 
to condemn. Brown, 
EX-PRO-BRA’/TION, n. The act.of charging or cen- 
surln reproach fully 3 reproachful accusation; the 

act of upbraiding. 


No non such bows, or exprobrationa thlse 


Of cowartice, Philips, 
EX-PRO'BRA-TIVE, a, Upbraiding; expressing re- 
proach. Sir , Sherley, 


EX PRO-FESSO,[L.] Professedly ; by profewslon. 
EX-PRO'PRI-ATE, r,t. [L. ev an proprius, own.] 
To disengage from appropriation ; to buld no Jonger 
a ono’s own; to give up a claim to exclusive prop- 


oyle, 

EX- X-PRO- PRI-A/TION, n. The act of discarding ap- 
. prepriation, or declining to hold as one’s own; the 

sursender of a claim to exclusive property. Walsh, 
EX-POGN’, (cks-pine’,) v. & ([L. excpugno; ex and 

pugno, to fight.) 

o conquer; to take ies assault, 

EX-PUG/NA-BLE, a, That may be forced. 
EX-PUG-NA’/TION, ‘te Conquest ; the act of tnking 


Johnson, 


by asxault, Sandys. 
OX-POGN/ER, (eks-pin/er,) 2, One who subdues, 
Sherwood, 


EX-PULSE’, (eks-puls’,) v, ¢. [Fr. ezpulser, from Le 

expulsus, expello ; ; ex and pello,to drive.) 
To drive out; toexpel. [Rere.) Shak. Bacon, 

FX-PULS’/ER, n. An expeller, Cot yrave, 

| EX- PUL/SION, n. The uct of driving out or expel- 
ling; a driving away by Violence ; as, the erpulsion 
of the thirty tyrants from Athens, or of Adam from 
paradise, 

2. ‘lhe state of being driven out or orate 
EX-PUL/SIVE, a, Bad Le power of driving out 
or away ; serving to expe Wiseman, 
EX-PUNE€/TION, n. [See Exrunoz.] The act of 

ex punglng 5 the act of blotting out or crasing, Milton, 
EX-PUNG |)’, (eks-punj’,) 0. & [L. expungo; ex and 
punge to thrust, to prick.] 

» To blut out, as with a pen; to rub out; to efface, 
as Pe nti to obliterate. We expunge single wordy 
or whole fines or sentences, 

2. Toefface ; to strike out; to wipe out or destroy ; 
to annihilate ; ‘as, to expunge ’an offense, Sandyn. 
Expunge the whole, or lop the exc-escent parts, Pope, 


EX-PUNG’/ED, pp. Blotted out; obliterated; do- 
stroyed. 
EX-PUNG/ING, ppr. or a. Blotting out; erasing ; ef- 
facing 5 | destroying, 
EX-PUNG/ING, n, 
stroying, 
EX-PUR/GATE or EX/PUR-GATE, 0. t. [L. expurgo; 
ez and puryo, to cleanse.] 
To purge; to cleanse; to purify from avy thing 
noxious, offensive, or erroncous, Faber, 
EX-PUR/GA-TED or EX’PUR-GA-TED, pp. or a 
Purged ; cleansed ; purified. ‘ 
EX-PUR’GA-TING or EX’/PUR-GA-TING, ppr. Purg- 
ing; cleansin 5 ne 
EX-PUR-GA’/TIO The act of purging or cleans- 
ings evacuation, Wiseman. 
A cleansing; purification from any thing nox- 
jous, offensive, sinful, or erroneous, Brown. 
EX/PUR-GA-TOR, n. One whoe xpurgates or purifies, 
EX-PUR-GA-TO/RI-OUS, a. That expurgatus or ex- 
punges. Milton. 
EX-PUR/GA-TO-RY, a, Cleansing ; purifying , serv- 
ing to purify from any thing noxious or erroneous ; 
as, the erpurgatory index of the Roman Catholics, 
which directs the expunction of passnges of authors 
contrary to their crowd or principles, 


The act of blotting out or de- 


Expurgatory ainndversions, Brown, 
EX- pad be (eks-pur}’,) 2 & [L. expurgo. ; 
a away. Liver i in we 1 vritton 
EX- au RE', 7. [L. exquiro.] 
To rearch into A out, jour in use.] Sand, 
EX'QUI-SITE, (eks’kwo-zit,) a. [I cxquisitas, 


iro} ex and guero, to seek.] 
iterally, sought out or searched for with care; 
whence, choice ; select. Hence, 
1. Nice ; exact ; very excellent t wa ies o, a 
vase of exquisite workmanship, 


j pecurate ; capable of nice perception; as, 


N 

sg? sensibility. 

. 3. Nice; accurate ; capable of nice discrimination ; 
BS, exquisite qdement, taste, or discernment, 
» 4 Being in the highest degree; extreme ; as, to 
telish pleasure in an exquisite degree. Bo we say, 
exquisite pleasure or pain. 
P The movt exquisite of human satisfactions flows oe an approv- 
b 3 


ing conscience. MM. Mason. 
5. Very sensibly felt; as, a painful and czquisite 
impression on the nerves. Cheyne. 

EX'QUL-SITE, (eks’/kwe-zit,) n. One dressed with 

_ 4. extreme care; 2 fop. z Smart. 

' EX’QUI-SITE-LY, adv. Nicely; accurately; with 
Great perfection ; as, a work exquisitely finished 5 ex- 
quisitely written. 

2. With keen sensation or with nice perception. 

We feel pain more ezguisitely when nothing diverts 

As our attention from it. " 

4 We vee more exquisitely with one eye shut. Bacon. 

; EX’/QUI-SITE-NES§, n. Nicety ; 2xactness; accura- 

: cy ; completeness ; perfection; as, the exquisiteness 

— of workmanship. 

2. Keenness ; sharpness ; extremity ; as, the ezqui- 
sitenexs of pain or grief. 


EX-QUIS'L-TIVE, a. Curious; eager to discover, 
Not in use. 

4 X-QUIS'I-TIVE-LY, adv. Curiously ; minutely, 

, {Not in use, Sidney. 


‘ EX-REP-RE-FSENT’A-TIVE, n. One who has been 
J \formerly a representative, but is no longer one. 
ee 'GUI-OUS, a, [L. exsanguis ; ez and sanguis, 
blood. 
Seep of blood, or rather of red blood, as an 
animal. Encye. 
[Exsanourwous and Exsancuinzous are also some- 
times used.) 
BX-SCIND’, 7 ikea 8 vt [L. exscindo.] 
To cut off. 
EX-SCIND’ED, pp. Cut off. 
EX-SCIND'ING, ppr. Cutting off. 
BX-SERIBE’,v.t [L. ezscribo.] 
To copy ; to transcribe, [Wot in use.] B. Jonson. 
EX-SCRIPT’, n. Acopy,; atranscript, [JVot used.] 
EX-SEO’RE-TA-RY, n, One who has been secretary, 
ibut Iw no longer in office, 
EX-SEC’TION, n. [L. exsectio.] 
A cutting off, or a cutting out, Darwin, 
EEX-SEN‘A-TOR, n. One who has been a senator, but 
is no longer one, P 
EX-SERT’, a, [L, exseroy ex and sero, Seo Ex- 
EX SERT‘ED,§ ent.) 
Standing out; projecting beyond something else ; 
as, stainens ecsert. Exton. 
A‘small portion of the basil edge of tho shell exeerted. Barnes, 


EXSERT'ILE, a, That may be thrust out or protru- 


ded. Fleming. 
EX-SIC’CANT, a. an Exstceate.]. Drying ; evap- 
orating ingisture ; having the quality of drying. 


EX-SI€/EATE or EX/SIC-CATE, v, t. [L. ezsicco; 
ez and sicco, to dry.] 
«To dry ; to exhaust or evaporate molsture. 
Brown. Mortimer. 
EX-SI€/€A-TED or EX’/SIC-CA-TED, pp. or a. Dried. 
EX-SI€/CA-TING or EX'/SIC-CA-TING, ppr. or « 
Drying; evapurating moisture. 
EX-SIC-CA/TION, n. The act or operation of drying ; 
evaporation of moisture ; dryness, Brown. 
EX-SIG/CA-TIVE, a. Tending to make dry. 
«oll taal (cks-pu-ish’un,) n. [L. ezpuo, for 
m0. 
discharge of saliva by spitting. Darwin. 
EX-STIP/Y-LATE, a [L. ev and stipula, straw.] 
{hn botany, having no stipules, Martyn, 
EX-SUC/COUS, a [L. czsuccus; ex and succus, 
juice.] 


Destituto of Juice; dry. Brown. 
EX-SUC'TION, n, (L. cxugo, exsugo, to suck cut; 
sugo, to suck. 
Tho act of cucking ont, Boyle. 


EX-SU-DA/TION, n. [L. ezudo, for ezsudo.] 

[This orthography would bo preferable, but Exupa- 
Tron is most common. 

1, A sweating; a discharge of humors or moisture 
from animal bodies by sweat or extillation through 
the pores. 

2. The discharge of tho juices of a plant, moisture 

. _ from the carth, &c, 
‘EX-SUF-FLA/TION, n 
L A blowing or blast 
2. A kind of exercism. p Fulke, 
EX-SUF/FO-LATE, a, Contemptible. [Wot in use.] 
EX-SUS/CI-TATE, 0. [L. oxrsuscito.] [ Shak. 
To rouse; toexcite, [Wot used.] 
EX-SUS-CI-TA/TION, n. A stirring up; @ rousing. 
Not used, Hallywell, 
maNce, mn. [L, eztans. ‘ 
Outward oxistence. [Wot used] Brown. 
EX’/TAN-CY,n. [L. exstana, eztans, standing out, from 
exstot os and ato, to stand.] : 
HY "be cpr of even: abovo others, a 
2 Parts rising vo the rost; opposed to depres- 
[Little used.] 


L. ez and suffi 
ror’ beneath, 


‘0, to blow.] 
[Little wecd.] 


Boyle. 


EX’TANT, a. [L. exstans, extans, supra.] 
1, Standing out or above any surface ; protruded, 
That part of the teeth which is extant above the guns, “Ray, 

A body partly immersed In a fluid and partly extant, Benvey. 

2. In being; now subsisting; not suppressed, de- 
stroyed, or lost. A part only of the history of Livy, 
and of the writings of Cicero, is now eztant. Socra- 
tes wrote much, but none of his writings are extant. 
The eztant works of orators and philosophers, 

Mitford, 

EX’/TA-SY, EX-TAT/I€. See Ecstasy, Ecstatic. 

EX-TEM/PO-RAL, a, [L. extemporalis; ex and tempus, 

time. @ 

1. Made or uttered at the moment, without pre- 
Meditation ; as, an ertemporal discourse. Wotton, 

2. Speaking without premeditation. B. Jonson, 

[Instead of this word, ExtemMronangous and Extem- 
FORARY are now used, 

EX-TEM/PO-RAL-LY, adv. Without premeditation. 

Shak, 

EX-TEM-PO-RA’/NE-AN, a, CWVot used.] See Extem- 

PORANBOUS, 
EX-TEM-PO-RA/NE-OUS, c. [L, extemporaneus; ex 
and tempus, a 

Composed, performed, or uttered, at the tine tho 
subject occurs, without previous study ; unpreimedi- 
tated; as, an extemporancous address ; an extempora- 
neows production ; an extemporaneous prescription. 

EX-TEM-PO-RA‘/NE-OUS-LY, adv. Without previous 

study, 

EX-TEM-PO-RA'/NE-OUS-NESS, mn. The quality of 

being nnpremeditated, 

EX-TEM/PO-RA-RI-LY, adv. Without previous study. 

EX-TEM/PO-RA-RY, a. [L. ez and temporarius, from 

tempus, time.] 

Composed, performed, or uttered, without previous 
study or preparation. [See Extempornanegous,] 

EX-TEM PO-RE, adv. [L. ex, and abl. of tempus, time. ] 
1. Without provious study or meditation ; without 

preparation ; suddenly ; as, to write or speak eztem- 
pore. 

2. It is used ag an adjective, improperly, at least 
without necessity, for Exremronanzrous; as, an ez- 
tempore disseriation, Addison. 

EX-TEM/PO-RI-NESS, n. Tho state of being unpre- 

meditated ; the state of being composed, performed, 
or uttered, without previous study. Johnson, 

EX-TEM’PO-RIZE, v. i Tospeak extempore ;* to 

speak without previous study or preparation, To ez- 
temporize well requires a ready mind, well furnished 
with knowledge. 

2. To discourse without notes or written composi- 


tion. 
EX-TEM/PO-RIZ-ER, n. One who speaks without 
previous study, or without written composition, 
EX-TEM’PO-RI -ING, ppr. or a. Speaking without 
previous study or preparation by writing. 
The extemporizing faculty is never more out of Its element than 
In tho pulpit. South, 
EX-TEND’, v. t.t [L. extendo; ex and tendo, from Gr. 
retvw, L. teneo; Fr. etendre; It, stendere ; Sp. erten- 
der; Arm. asteana; W. estyn, from tynu, to pull, or 
tyn, @ pull,a stretch.] 

1. To stretch in any direction ; to carry forward, or 
continue in length, as a line ; to spread in breadth ; 
to expand or dilate in size. The word Is particularly 
appliod to length and breadth. We eztend lines in 
surveying ; we eztend roads, limits, bounds; we ez- 
tend metal plates by hammering, 

2. To stretch; to reach forth ; as, to extend the arm 
or hand, 

3. To spread; to expand; to enlarge ; to widen; 
as, to extend tho capacities or intellectual powers; to 
eztend tho sphere of usefulness; to extend commerce. 

4. ‘To continue ; to prolong ; as, to extend the time 
of an ee to extend the season of trial. 

5. To communicate ; to bestow on ; to use or exer- 
cise toward. 

Ho hath estended morcy to mo before the king. — Ezra vil, 

G. To impart ; to yield or give. 

I will extend ponce to her like a river. — Ja, xvi, 


7. In law, to value lands taken by a writ of extent 
in satisfaction of a debt; or to levy on lands, as an 
execution. 


The execution was delivernd to the sherlf, who extended the 
aamo on certain. roul estate, Mase. Rep, 


EZ-TEND’, v.i. To stretch; to reach ; to be contin- 
ued in length or breadth, The State of Massachu- 
setts extends west to the border of the State of New 
York. Connecticut River extends from Canada to the 
Bound. How far will your argument or proposition 
extend? Lot our charities extend to the heathen. 

EX-TEND’/ED, pp. or a. Strotched; spread ; expand- 
ed; enlarged ; bestowed on; communicated ; valued 
under a writ of extent, or extendi facias; levied. 

EX-TEND/ER, n. He or that which extends or 
stretches, 

EX-TEND’I-BLE, a. Capable of being extended ; 
that may be stretchod, extended, enlarged, wid- 
enod, or expanded, 

es" That may be taken by a writ of extent and val- 
ued, 


EXT 


EX-TEND/ING, ppr. . Stretching; reaching; contin- 
uing in length ; spreading; enlarging ; valuing. 
EX-TEND/LESS-NESS, n. Unlimited extension, 
Not uscd.} Hale. 
EX-TENS-I-BIL’/L-TY, n. [from ezxtensible.] The ca- 
pacity of being extended, or of suffering extension ; 
as, the eztensibility of a fiber; or of a plate of met 
al. Grew, 
EX-TENS/I-BLE, a. [from L, eztensus.] 

That may be extended ; capable of being stretched 
in length or breadth ; susceptible of enlargement. 

‘ Holder. 
EX-TENS'I-BLE-NFSS, n. Extensibility, which se, 
EX-TENS’ILE, a. Capable of being extended, 
EX-TEN'SION, xn. [L, extensio.] 

1. The act of extending; a stretching. 

2. The state of being extended; enlargement in 
breadth, or continuation of length. 

3. In philosophy, that property of a body by which 
it occupies a portion of space. 

4. In mercantile language, an extenmon 18 w written 
engagement on the part of a creditor, allowing a debt- 
or further time to pay a debt. y 

EX-TENSION-AL, a.. Having great extent. [Not 
used, More. 
EX-TENS/IVE, a. Wide; large; having great en- 

largeinent or extent ; as, an eztensive farm; an ezter- 
sive field ; an extensive lake ; an extensive sphere of 
operations ; extensive benevolence. 

2, That may be extended. [Wotused.] Boyle, 

EX-TENSV/IVE-LY, adv. Widely ; largely ; to a great 
extent; as, a story. is extensively circulated, 

EX-TENS/1VE-NESS, n. Wideness; largeness; ex- 
tent; as, the eztensiveness of the ocean. 

2, Extent; diffusiveness; as, the extengiveness of 8 
man’s charities or benevolence. 

3. Capacity of being extcuded. [Little used.] Ray. 

EX-TENS/OR, n. [L.] In anatomy, a muscle which 
serves to extend or straighten any part of the body, 
as an arm or a finger ; opposed to fleror, Coze. Cyc. 

EX-TENT’,a, Extended. Spenser. 

EX-TENT’, n. [L. extentus, It is frequently accent- 
ed on the first syltable.] F 

1. Space or degree to which a thing -is extended ; 
hence, compass; bulk; size; as, @ great extent of 
country, or of body. 

2, Length; as, an eztent of line. 

3. Communication ; distribution. 

The extent of equal justice, Shak, 


4. In law, a writ of execution, or extendi facias, 
which is directed to the sheriff against the body, 
lands, and goods, or the lands only, of a debtor; 
also, the act of the sheriff or officer upon the writ 
itself. P. Cyc. 

EX-TEN’Y-ATE, v. t.f [L. extenuo; ez and tenwo, to 
make thin ; Sp. eztenuar ; It. stenuare, See Tut, ] 

1. To make thin, lean, or slender. Sickness exten- 
uates the body. Encyc 

2. To lessen ; to diminish, as a crime or guilt. . 

. But fortune there ertenuates the crime. Dryden. 


3. To lessen in representation ; to palliate ; opposed 
to aggravate, < 
4, ‘l'o lessen or diminish in honor. [Little used.] 

Milton. 
5. To malze thin or rare ; opposed to condense. [ Lit- 


tle used. Bacon. 
EX-TEN’Y-ATE, a. Thin; slender, [Wot used.] 
EX-TEN’U-A-TED, pp. Made thin, lean, or slender; 


made smaller; lessened ; diminished ; palliated ; 
made rare, 

EX-TEN’U-A-TING, ppr. or a. Making thin or slen- 
der; lessening; diminishing; palliating ; “making 
rare, 

EX-TEN-U-A/TION, x. The act of making thin; 
the process of growing thin or lean; the losing of 
flesh, 

2. The act of representing any thing as less wrong, 
faulty, or criminal, than it is in fact; palliation ; op- 

sed to aggravation; as, the eztenuation of faults, 
injuries, or crimes, 

3. Mitigation ; alleviation; as, the eztenuction of 
punishment. vet common. | Atterbury. 

EX-TEN’U-A-TOR, n. One who extenuates. 

EX-TH/RLOR, a. [L., from ezterus, foreign; Fr. ex 
terieur; It, esteriore.] 

1, External; outward; applied to the outside or 
outer surface of a body, and opposed to interior. 
We speak of the eztericr and interlor surfaces of a 
concavo-convex lens, 

2. External; on the outside, with reference to 
person ; extrinsic, We speak of an object exterior 
to @ man, as opposed to that which is within, or in 
his mind, 

3, Forelgn ; relating to foreign nations; as, the ez- 
terior relations of a state or kingdom. 

EX-T£/RI-OR, n. The outward surface ; that which 
is external, 

2, Outward or visible deportment ; appearance, 
EX-TE-RI-OR'I-TY, n. Surface ; superficies. 
EX-TE/RI-OR-LY, adv, Outwardly ; oparealy. 

ill- formed word,} sh 

EX-TE/RI-OR8, x. pl. The outward parts of a thing. 
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~ 9. Outward or external deportment, or forma and 
ceremonies; visible acts; as, the exteriors of religion. 

EX-TERM'IN-ATE, v. t, [L. extermino; ex and ter- 
minus, limit.] 

Litrrally, to drive from within the limits or borders, 
Hence, 

1. To destroy utterly ; to drive away ; to extirpate ; 
as, to exterminate a colony, a tribe, or a nation; to 
exterminate inhabitants, or a race ef men, 

2. To eradicate ; to root out; to extirpate ; as, to 
exterminate error, heresy, infidelity, or atheism ; to 
exterminate vice. 

3. To root out, as plants; to extirpate; as, to ez- 
terminate weeds. 

4, In algebra, to take away ; to cause to disappear ; 
as, to exterminate surds or unknowa quantities froin 
an equation, 

EX-TER MW'IN-A-TED, pp. or a. Utterly driven away 
or destroyed 5 eradicated ; extirpated; taken away. 
EX-TERW/IN-A-TLNG, ppr. or a. Driving away or 
tntaily destroying; eradicating; extirpating; taking 

nway. 

EX-TERM-IN-A’/TION, n. Tho act of exterminating; 
total »xpulsion or destruction ; eradication ; extirpa- 
tion; excision; a3, the ertermination of inhabitants 
or tribes, of error or vice, or of weeds from a ficid. 

2. In algebra, a taking away; a caucing to disap- 
pear, as of unknown quantities from an equation. 

EX-TERMIN-A-TOR, n. He or that which exterm- 
inates. 

EX-TURM’IN-A-TO-RY, a. Serving or tending to 
exterminate, Burke, 

EX-TORMWINE, ot. Toexterminate, [Wot used.] 

EX-TECN', a [L. externus.] [ Shak. 

1. Fxternal ; outward ; visible. Shak, 

2. Without Itself ; not inherent; not intrinsic: eae 
tle used. Digby. 

EX-TORN’, ». A pupil In a seminary who lives 
without Its walls, 

EX-TOLN'AL, a. [L. ezternus ; It. esterno ; Sp. externo.] 

1, Outward ; oxterior; a3, the external surface of a 
body ; opposed to internal. 

2, Outward, not intrinsic ; not being within; as, 
eztcrnal objects ; crternal causes or effects. 

3. Exterior; visiblo; apparent; as, ezternal de- 
portinent. 

4, Forelgn; relating to or connected with foreign 
nations ; as, external trade or comunorce ; the external 
relations of a state or kingdom, 

Externcl taxes, are duties or imposts laid on goods 
imported into a country. Federalist, 
EX TER-NAL/I-TY, n. External perception. 4. Smith, 
EX-TERN/AL-LY, edo. Outwardly; on the outside. 

2, In appearance ; visibly. 

EX-TERN‘ALS, n. pl. The outward paris; exterior 
form. 

Adam waa no less glorious in his erternala: he had a beautiful 

body, a3 well a3 an i:nmortal soul. South. 

2. Outward rites and ceremonies; visible forms ; 
ns, the externals of roligion. 

EX-TER-RA’NE-OUS, a 
terra, a land.} 

_ Foreign , belonging to or coming from abroad. 

EX-TER/SION, (¢ks-ter/shun,) n. [L. eztersio, from 
extergeo; ox and tergco, to wipe.] 

‘The act of W Ling or rubbing out. 

EX-TILL’, vi, [L. eztillos ez and stillo, to drop.} 

To drop or distill from. 

EX-TiIL-LA'TION, n. The act of distilling from, or 
falling from in drops, ? 

EX-TILU’£D, (cks-tild’,) pp. Distilled. 

EX-TIM’'U-LA E. Ae muse.) Sée Stimulate 

EX-TIM-U-LA/TION. see Stimuxation. 

EX-TINCT’, oc. [L. extinctus, See Extinoursn.] 

1, Extinguished ; put out; quenched; as, fire, 
Hight, or a lamp, is ertinct. 

2 Boing at an end; having no survivor; as, a 
family or raco is eztinct. 

3. Boing at an end; having ceased. The enmity 
between the familics 1s eztinct. 


My days are extinct. — Job wil. 


4, Being at an ond, by abolition or disuse ; having 
ne furce; as, the law is eztinct, 

EX-TIMNOT’, v. t. To put out; to destroy. [Improper. 
EX-TIU!S/TION, n. [L. eztinctio. Seo Pec 

1, The act of putting out or destroying light or 
fire, by quenching, suffocation, cr otherwise. 

2. The state of being extinguished, quenched, er 
Bufocated ; an, the crlinction of fire or of a candle. 

3. Destruction ; excision ; as, the eztinction of na- 
tions, 

4, Destruction ; suppression; a putting an end to; 
us, the extinction ef lifo, or of a family ; the extinction 
of feuds, Joalousies, or enmity; tho eztinction of a claim. 

EX-T1i/GUISH, (cke-ting’gwish,) v.t. [L. extinguo ; 
ez and stingo, etinguo, or the latter may bo a con- 
traction; Gr. o7tfw, for a7tyw, to prick, that 1s, to 
thrust ; or moro directly from tingo,to dip, to stain ; 
bath probably allied to tango, for tazo,to touch. Fr. 
eteindre: It. estinguere; Sp. extinguir, Seo Class Dg, 
No. 19, 31, 40 ] : 

1, Tc put ovt; to quench; to suffucate; to do- 
stroy ; a8, to eztingwich fire cr flame. 


ne 


[L. ezterraneus; ez and 
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2. To destroy; to put an end to; ns, to extinguish 
love or hatred in the breast; to extingulsh desire or 
hope , to ertinguish a claim or title. 

3. To obscure by superior splendor. Shak. 

4, To put an end to, by union or consolidation. 

See ExtincuisHMENT. 

EX-TIN’'GUISH-A-BLE, a That may be quenched, 
destroyed, or suppressed, 

EX-TIN’/GUISH-ED, (eks ting’gwis'tt,) pp. ora. Put 
out; quenched ; stified; suppressed ; destroyed. 

EX-TIN’GUISH-ER, x. He or that which extin- 
guishes, 

2 A boilow conical utensil to be put on a candle 
or lamp to extinguish it, 

EX-TIN’GUISH-ING, ppr. Putting out; quenching ; 
suppressing ; destroying. 

EX-SIN’GUISH-MENT, 2. The act of putting out or 
quenching; extinction ; suppression ; destruction ; 
as, the ezlinguixhment of fire or flame; of discord, 
enmity, or jealousy ; or of love or affection. 

2. Abolition ; nullification. 


Divino laws of Christian church pollty may not be altered by 
extinguishment, Hooker, 


3. Extinction ; a putting an end to, or a coming to 
an end; termination ; as, the extinguishment of a 
race or tribe, 

4. The putting an end to a right or estate, by con- 
solidaticn or union. 

If my tenant for Jifo mnakea a lease to A for life, remainder to B 

* and hio heirs, and 1 relems to A; this relenao operates ng 
an ertinguishment of my ngnt to tho roversion. Blackstone, 
EX-TIRP’, v. t. To extirpate. Fe used.] Spenser. 
EX,TIRP’A-BUB, a, That may be eradicated. Evelyn. 
EX-TIR/PATEH, (eks-tur’pate,) 0 t. [L. extizpo; ex 
and stirps, root; [t. estirpare.] 

1. To pull or pluck up by the roots; to root out; 
to cradicato ; to destroy totally ; as, to eztizpate weeds 
or noxious plants from a field. 

2. To cradicate , to root out; to destroy wholly ; 
as, to cztirpute error or heresy ; to eztirpate a sect, 

3. In surgery, to cut out; to cut off; to eat out; to 
remove completely; as, to eztirpate a wen. 

EX-TIR/PA-TED, pp. ora. Plucked up by the roots ; 
rooted out; eradicated ; totally destroyed. 

EX-TiR/PA-TING, ppr. Pulling up or out by the roots ; 
eradicating ; totally destroying. 

EX-TIR-PA/TION, n. The act of rooting out; eradi- 
cation; excision; total destruction; as, the eztirpa- 
tion of weeds from land; the eztirpation of evil prin- 


EX-TOR/TION-ATE, } a. Oppressive; containing 
EX-TOR’/TION-OUS, extortion. 
EX-TOR’TION-ER, x. One who practices extortion. 
E-stortionere shall not inherit the kingdom of Ged. —1 Cor. vi. 
EX-TOR/TIOUS, a. Oppressive ; violent ; unjust. 
EX/TRA ; a Latin preposition, denoting beyond or 
excess. It is sometimes u as an adjeetivan as, 
extra work, extra pay, work or pay beyond what is 
usual or agreed on. Sometimes f stands by ttseif 
as a noun, through tho omission of the word con- 
nected with it; as, to dispatch an extra, |. e., an eztra 


stage-coach. 
EX-TRA€T’, v.t. [L. eztr from eztraho; ex and 
traho, to draw. (See Draw and Dnaa.) Sp. extraer ; 
It. estrarre; Vr. estraire.] 

1. To draw out; as, to extract a tooth, 

2. To draw out, as tho juices or essence of a sub- 
stance, by distillation, solution, or other means; as, 
to extract spirit from the juice of the cane ; to eztract 
salts from ashes, 

3. To take out ; to take from. 
Woman bs her name, of man 
ted, : Dilton, 

4. To take out or select a part; to take a passuge 
or passages from a book or writing. 

I have extracted from the pamphlet a few notorious faleehools, 

Swift. 

5. In arithmetic and algebra, to extract the root of a 
number or quantity, is to find its root. 

6. Ina general sense, to draw from by any means 
or operation. 

EX’TRA€T, 7. That which is extracted or drawn 
from something. 

2. In literature, a passage taken from a book or 
writing. Camden, 

‘3. In pharmacy, any thing drawn from a substance, 
as essences, tinctures, &c.; or a solution of the purer 
parts of a mixed body inspissated, by distillation or 
evaporation, nearly to the consistence of honey. 

“ Encyc. Quincy. 

Any substance obtained by digesting vegetahle 
substances in water or alcohol, and evaporating 
them to a solid consistence. Brande, 

4. An inspissated, expressed, or exuded juice. 

5. In chemistry, a peculiar principle, once erroneous- 
ly supposed to form the basis of all vegetable ex; 
tracts; called also the eztractive principle, 

G. Extraction; descent. [JVot noto used.] South, 

EX-TRACT’ED, pp. or a. Drawn or taken out. 


e'sles from the heart; the eztirpation of a race of EX-TRA€T/ING, ppr. Drawing or taking out. 


men ; the extirpation of heresy. 
EX'TIR-PA-TOR, n. One who roots out; a de 


stroyer. 

EX-TI-SPI/'CIOUS, (-spish’/us,) a. Augurial; rela- 
ting to the inspection of entrails in order to prognos- 
tication. Brown. 

EX-TOL’, v. t.t [L. eztollo 5 ez and tallo, to raise ; Ch. 
$v1, or Heb. and Ch. 9%3, Class DI, No. 3, 18, 28.] 

To raise in words or eulogy ; to praise ; to exalt in 
commendation; tomagnify. We ecztol virtues, noble 
exploits, and heroisin. Men are too much disposed 
to eztol the rich and despise the poor. | 

Cg nun that rideth upon the heavens by his name Jah. — Pa, 

xvin. 

EX-TOL/LED, (eks-told’,) pp. 
dation ; praised ; magnified. 
EX-TOL’LER, n. "One who praises or magnifies; a 

praiscr or magnifier. 

EX-TOL’/LING, ppr. Praising ; exalting by praise or 
commendation ; magnifying. 

EX-TORS/1VE, a. [See Extorr.] Serving to ex- 
tort ; tending to draw from by compulsion. 

EX-TORS/IVE-LY, ado. In an extorsive manner; 
by extorsion. 

EX-TORT’,». t. [L. eztortus, from eztorqueo, to wrest 
from ; ez and torguco, to twist ; Fr. eztorquer.] 

1, To draw from by force or compulsion ; to wrest 
or wring from by physical force, by menace, duress, 
violence, authority, or by any illegal means. Con- 
querors eztort contributions froin the vanquished ; 
tyrannical princes cctort money from their subjects ; 
officers often extort illegal fecn; confessions ef guilt 
are exterted by the rack. A promiso eztorted by du- 
ress is not binding. 

2. To gain by violence or oppression, 

EX-TORT’, v. % To practice extortion. 

Spenser. Devics, 

EX-TORT’ED, pp. or a. Drawn from by compulsion ; 
wrested from. 

EX-TORT’ER, n. One who extorts, or practices ex- 
tortion. Camden. 
EX-TORT’ING, ror. Wresting from by force or un- 

due exercise of power. : 

EX-TOR/TION, n The act ef cxtar 
practice of wresting any thirgfrom a 
duress, menaces, authority, c 
cis¢ of power; Wlegal exac: 
to pay.money, orto do some ctheract, Lzturtion is 
an offense punishable at common law, * 

2. Force or Ilecrl compulsion by which any thing 
ts taken from a pozson. Etng Charles, 
BX-TOR/TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to, cr implying 

extortion, 


Exalted in commen- 


Spenser. 


EX-TRAC€/TION, xn. [L. eztractio.] 
1. The act of drawing out ; as, the eztraction of a 
tooth ; the extraction of a bone or an arrow from the 
body ; the eztruction of a fetus or child in midwifery. 


2. Descent ; lineage; birth; derivation of persons ~ 


from a stock or family. Hence, the stock or family 
from which one has descended. We say, a man is 
of a noble eztraction. 
3. In pharmacy, the operation of drawing essences, 
tinctures, &c., from a substance. Encyc. 
4, In arithmetic and algebra, the extraction of roots 
is the operation of finding the root of a given num- 
ber or quantity ; also, the method or rule by which 
the operation is performed ; evolution, 
EX-TRA€T‘IVE, a. That is or may be extracted. 
Kirwan 
EX-TRA€T’IVE, n. The same as Extract. Parr.’ 
EX-TRA€T’OR, n. In midwifery, a forceps or instru 
ment for extracting children. 
EX-TRA-DI€’TION-A-RY, a, [L. extra and dictio.} 
Consisting not in words, but in realities. [Wot 


arts tO. 
EX-TRA-DI'TION, ( ks-tra-dish/un,) n. [Fr., from 
the L. ez and traditiog #ado, to deliver.] 

Delivery from one nation to another. It is particu- 
larly applied to the delivery, by one nation or state to 
another, of fugitives from justice, in pursuance of a 
treaty. It may be applied, also, to other cases, in 
pursuance of law or constitution. 

EX-TRA/’DOS, n. The exterior curve of an arch, 

EX-TRA-DO/TAL, a. Not belonging to dower. 

EX-TRA-FO-LI-A’/CEOUS, (-shus,) a [L. extra, be- 
yond, and folium, a leaf.] 

In botany, away from the leaves, or inserted in a 
different place from them ; as, eztrafoliaceeus prickles, 

Esudon. * 
EX-TRA-GE’/NE-OUS, a, [L. eztra and genus, kind.} 
Belonging to another kind. 
EX-TRA-JU-DI’CIAL, (-ju-dish/al,) a [eztra, with- 
out, and judicial] 

Out of the proper court, or the ordinary course of 
legal procedure. J Encye, 
EX-TRA-JU-DI//CIAL-LY, adv. Ina manner out of 
the ordinary course of legal proceedings.  Ayliffe. 
EX-TRA-LIM/IT-A-RY, a. [eztra and limit.] Being 
beyond the limit or bounds ; as, eztralimitary land. 


wford, 
EX’/TRA-MIS’SION, (-mish/un,) m [Ia eztrr and 
mitto, to send, | 


A sending cut; emission, Brown. 


EY.TRA-MUN'DANE, a, [Ls extra and mundus, the 


world. ] 5 2 
Beyond the limit of the material world. Gleneslls. 


? 
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EX-TRA'NE-OUS, a. [L. eztraneus.] 
. Foreign ; not belonging to a thing; existing with- 
out ; not intrinsic; as, to Separate gold from eztrane- 
ous matter. 
Relation is not contained in the real existence of et hg is 
xézirancous and superinduced. e, 
.Extraneous fossils ; organic remains ; exuvie of 
Organized beings, imbedded in the strata of the 
earth. — - ; Cye. 
£X-TRA'NE-OUS-LY, gd». In an extraneous man- 
ner. = 
EX-TRA-OF-FI'CIAL, (-of-fish’al,) a. Not within 
the limits of official duty. re A 
EX-TRAOR’DI-NA-RIES, (eks-tror’de-a-riz,) n. pl. 
Things which exceed’ the usual. order, kind, or 
method. (Rarely used in the singular.} 
EX-TRAOR’DI-NA-RI-LY, (eks-tror/de-na-ti-ly,) adv. 
[See Extraorpinarr.] ~ 
In a manner out of the ordinary or usual method ; 
beyond the common course, limits, or order; in an 
uncommon degree ; remarkably ; particularly ; emi- 
nently. ’ 
of Solomon was ezt magnificent. 
The temple of n raordinarily magn Witiae 


BX-TRAOR'DI-NA-RI-NESS, (eks-tror’-) x. Un- 
commonness ; remarkableness. 

EX-TRAOR’DI-NA-RY, (eks-tror’de-na-ry,) a. [L. 
extraordinarius ; extra and ordinariuvs, usual, from 
ordo, -shaae| 

1. Beyond or out of the common order or method ; 
Mot in the usual, customary, or regular course; not 
ordinary, Frtraordinary evils require extraordimary 
teiedies. 

2. Exceeding the common degree or measure ; 
hence, remarkable; uncommon; rare; wonderful ; 
as, the extraordinary talents of Shakspeare ; the ez- 
traurdinary powers of Newton ; an edifice of eztraor- 
dinary grandeur. 

3. Special ; particular ; sent for a special purpose, 
or on a particular occasion; as, an extraordinary 
courier or messenger ; an embassador eztraordinary ; 
Q gazette extraordinary. 

EX-TRA-PA-RO'EHI-AL, a, [extra and parochial.] 
Not within the limits of any parish. Blackstone. 

EX-TRA-PHYS/I€-AL, cg Metaphysical. Lawrence. 

EX-TRA-PRO-FES/SION-AL, (-fesh'un-al,) a, [ez- 
tra and professivnal. ; ‘ 

Foreign to a profession ; ndét within the ordinary 
limits of professional duty or business. 

Molina was an ecclesiastic, and these studies were ertra-profee 

_ sional, : led. Repos, 
EX-TRA-PRO-VIN’CIAL, (-pro-vin’shal,) @. [extra 
and provincial.] Not within the same province ; not 
within the jurisdiction of the same archbishop. 
: Ayliffe. 
EX-TRA-REG’U-LAR, a. [eztra and regular.]. Not 
~ comprehended within a rule or rules. Taylor, 
EX-TRA-TER-RI-TO’RI-AL, a. Being beyond or 
without the limits of a territory or particular jurisdic- 
tion. ; Hunter. Wheaton’s Rep. 
EX-TRA-TROP'IE-AL, a. [eztra and tropical.] Be- 
-yond the tropics ; without the tropics, north or 
south, ? Whewell, 
EX-TRAUGHT?’; ould pp. of Extract. [Obs] 
EX-TRAV'‘A-GANCE, )n. [L. extra and vagans; 
EX:TRAV/A.GAN.CY, | wvagor, to, wander. See 
Vacus.] : fC 

1, Literally, a wandering beyond a limit; an ex- 

¢cursion or sally from the usual way, course, or limit, 
Hammond. 

2. In writing or discourse, a going beyond the limits 
of strict truth or probability ; as, extravagance of ex- 
pression or description. ; ‘ 

3. Excess of affection, passion, or appetite ; as, ez- 
travagance of love, anger, hatred, or hunger. 

4. Excess in expenditurés of property; the ex- 
pending of money without hecessity, or beyond 
what is reasonable or proper ; dissipation, 

The income of three dukes was not enough to suprly her ez- 

travagance, rbuthnol. 

5. In general, any excess or wandering from pre- 
scribed limits; irregularity ; wildness; as, the ezx- 
travagance of imagination ; extravagance of claims or 
demands. . i 
©SX-TRAV/A-GANT, a. Literally, wandering beyond 

* § limits. Shak. 
2. Excessive; exceeding due bounds} unreasona- 
ble. The wishes, demands, desires, and passions of 
men are often extravagant. . 
3. Irregular; wild; not within ordinary limits of 
truth or probability, or other. usual bounds ; as, ez- 


travagont flights of fancy. 
There is something nobly wild and extravagant in great 
geniuses, ‘ Addison, 


4. Exceeding necessity or propriety; wasteful ; 
igal; as, extravagant expenses; an extravagant 
mode of living. 
5. Prodigal; profuse in expenses; as, an eztrava- 
gant man. 
He that is extravagant will quickly beco a 
“wil mice sepeasiairn: poe ths nm ws iar 
EX-TRAV’A-GANT, rn. One who is confined to no 
general rule. DEstzange. 


EXT 


EX-TRAV'A-GANT-LY, ado. In an extravagant 
manner ; wildly ; not within the limits of truth or 
probability. Men often write and talk extravagantly. 

2. Unreasonably ; excessively. It is prudent not 
to praise or censure eztravagantly. 

3. In a manner to use property without necessity 
or propriety, or to no good purpose; expensively, or 


profusely to an unjustifiable degree ; as, to live, eat, 


drink, or dress eztraragantly. 

EX-TRAV/A-GANT-NESS, n. Excess ; extravagancé. 
Little used. } 

EX-TRAV'A-GANTS, n. pl. In church history, cer- 
tain decretal epistles, or constitutions of the popes 
which were published after the Clementines, an 
not at first arranged and digested with the other 

apal constitutions. They were afterward inserted 
In the body of the canon law. Encyc. 

EX-TRAV-A-GAN!ZA, rn. [It] A musical composi- 

tion, designed to produce effect by its wild irregular- 


ity. Smart. 
EX-TRAV’A-GATE; »v. i. To wander beyond the 

limits. [Not used. Warburton. 
EX-TRAV-A-GA'/TION, 2. Excess; a wandering be- 

yond limits. Smollett. 


EX-TRAV'A-SATE, ». & To let out of the proper 
vessels, as blood. ‘ 

EX-TRAV'A-SA-TED, pp. or a. [L. eztra and vasa, 
vessels. } 

Forced or tet out of its proper vessels ; as, eztrava- 
sated blood, Arbuthnot. 
EX-TRAV'A-SA-TING, ppr. Escaping from the 

proper vessels, 

EX-TRAV-A-SA'T#ON, 2. The act of forcing or let- 
ting out of its proper vesséls or ducts, asa fluid, the 
state of being forced or let out of its containing ves- 
sely ; effusion; as, an extravasation of blood after a 
rupture of the vesscls. : 

EX-TRA-VAS'€U-LAR, u. Being out of the proper 
vessels, Lavorence. 

EX-TRAV‘E NATE, a. [L. extra and vena, a 

Let out of the veins. (Not inuse.] Glanville. 

EX-TRA-VER'SION, xn. [L. extra and versio, a turn- 


ing. 

Fhe act of throwing out ; the state of being turned 

or thrown out. [Little used.} Boyle. 
EX-TREAT’,n, Extraction, { Obs.] Spenser, 
EX-TREME’, a. [L. eztremus, last.) 

1. Outermost;° utmost; furthest ; at the utmost 
point, edge, or border ; as, the eztreme verge or point 
of a thing. 

2. Greatest; most violent; utmost; as, eztreme 

‘ pain, grief, or suffering ; extreme joy or pleasure. 

3. Last; beyond which there is none; as, an ez- 
treme remedy. 

4. Utmost; worst or best that can exist or be sup- 
posed ; as, an extreme case. 

5. ‘Most pressing ; as, extreme necessity. 

Extreme unction, among the Roman Catholics, is the 
anointing of a sick person with oil, when affected 
with some mortal diseaSe, and usually just befure 
death. Jt is applied tothe eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, 
hands, feet, and reins of pznitents, and is supposed 
to represent the grace of God poured into the soul. 

Encye. 

Extreme and mean proportion, in geometry, is when 
a line is so divided, that the whole line is to the 

eater segment as that segment is to the less; or 
when a line is so divided, that the rectangle under 
the whole line and the lesser segment is equal to the 
square of the greater seginent. Euclid. 

EX-TREME’, n. The utinost point or verge of a 
thing ; that part which terminates a hody ; extremity. 

2. Utmost point; furthest degree ; as, the extremes 
of heat and cold; the extremes of virtue and vice. 
Avoid extremes. Extremes naturally beget each other. 


There is a natural progression from the -zireme of anarchy to 
the extreme of tyranny. Washington, 


3. In logic, the extremes, or extreme terms of ‘a syl- 
logism, are the predicate and subject of ihe conclu- 
sion. Thus, ‘* Man isan animal; Peter is a man, 
therefore Peter is an animal;”? the word animal is 
the greater extreme, Peter the less extreme, and man 
the middle term. Encyc. 

4. In mathematics, the extremes are the first and 
last terms of a proportion; as, when three magni- 
tudes are proportional, the-rectangle contained by the 
extremes is equal to the square of the mean. Euclid. 

EX-TREME!LESS, a. Having no extremes or extrem- 
ities ; infinite. 

EX-TREME!LY, adv. In the utmost degree; to the 
utmost point. It is eztremely hot or cold; it is ez- 
tremely painful. 

2. In familiar language, very much ; greatly. 

EX-TREM'I-TY, n. [L. eztremitas.] 

* 1, The utmost point or side; the verge; the point 
or border that terminates a thing ; as, the extremities 
of a country. 

2. A term applied to the utmost parts, The eztrem- 
ities of the body, in painting and sculpture, are the 
head, hands, and feet ; but, in anatemy, the term is 
applied to the limbs only. Brande. 

3. The utmost point; the highest or furthest de- 
gree ; as, the eztremity of pain or suffering; the 


EXU 


ED 
extremity of cruelty. Even charity and forhearanze 
may be cagried to extremity. 

4. Extreme or utmost distress, straits, or difficul- 
ties ; as, a city besieged and reduced to extremity. 
_5. The utmost rigor or violence. The Greeks have 
endured oppression in its utmost extremity, 
6. The most aggravated state. 


The world is running after farce, the extremity aes ee : 
EX'TRI-€A-BLE, a. [Infra.] That can be extrica 


ted. E 

EX'TRI-€ATE, v. t, {L. ertrico. The primary verb 
trico is not in the Latin. We probably see its affini- 
ties in the Greek Op:{, rprxos, hair, or a bush of 
hair, from interweaving, entangling. I suspect that 
teers and three are contracted from this root; three 
for threg, folded, ora plexus, The same word occurs 
in intricate and intrigue ; Fr. tricher, to cheat ; tricoter, 
to weave ; Eng. trick : It, treccia, a lock of hair, Class 
Rg, No. 25.] 

1. Properly, to disentangle ; hence, to free from 
difficulties or perplexities ; to disemburrass ; as, to ez- 
tricate one from complicated business, from troubie- 
somes alliances, or other connections; to eztricate 
one’s self from debt. 

2. To send out; to cause to be emitted or evolved. 

EX’'TRI-€A-TED, pp. Disentangled ; freed from dif- 
ficulties and perplexities ; disembarrassed ; evolved. 

EX'TRI-€A-TING, pyr. Disentangling; disembar- 
rassing ; evolving. 

EX-TRI-CA/TION, nw. The act of disentangling ; a 
freeing frum perplexities ; disentanglement. 

2. The act of sending out or evolving; as, the ez 
pee of heat or moisture from a substance. 

EX-TRIN‘SI€, E 
EX-TRIN/SI€-AL, Ja. [L. entrinsecus.] 

External; outward; not contained in or belonging 
toabody. Mere matter can not move without the 
impulse of an extrinsic agent. It is opposed to in- 
trinsic. 


EX-TRIN’SI€-AL-LY, adv. From without; exter- 


nally. 
EX-TROR/SAL, a. [L. eztrorsum.] 

In botany, turned from tht axis to which it apper- 
tains, as anthers whose line of dehiscence is toward 
the petals. 

EX-TRUCT’, v.¢. | L. extruo, extructus. 

To build , to construct. [Wot in use. 
EX-TRUE'TION, rn. A building. [Wot used] 
EX-TRUE€T/IVE, a. Forming into a structure. Fu'%e, 
EX-TRUCT'OR, rn. A builder; a fabricator; a ox- 

triver. [Not used. 
EX-TRODE’, v. t. [L. extrudo ; ex and trudo, to thrust.) 

1, To thrust out; to urge, force, or press out ; te 
expel; as, to evérude a fetus. 

2, To drive away ; to drive off. Woodward, 

EX-TRUD’ED, pp. Thrust out; driven out or away; 
expelled. 

EX-TROD/ING, ppr. Thrusting out; expelling. 

EX-TRU/SION, (eks-tra/zhun,) x, The act of thrust- 
ing or throwing out; a driving out; expulsion. 

EX-TO'BER-ANCE, (n. [L. extuberans, extuberos 

EX-TO'BER-AN-CY, { ex and tuber, 2 puff.) - 

1, In medicine, aswelling or rising of the flesh; 6 
protuberant part. Encye, 

2. A knob or swelling part of a body. Moxon 
EX-TO’/BER-ANT, a. Swelled ; standing out. 
EX-TO/BER-ATE, v. t. [L. eztubero.} 

Toswell. [Not in use. 

EX-TU-MES/CENCE, n. [L. ertumescens, extumesco; 
ex and tumeszo, tumeo, to swell.]} 

A swelling or rising. [Little used.] 
EX-U’BER-ANCE, (egz-yii'ber-ans,) nm [L ere 
EX-U'BER.-AN-CY, (« gz-) a’ber-an-sy,) berans, eru- 

bero ; ez and wbero, to fatten; uber, a pap or breast, 
that is, a swelling or mass.] 

1. An abundance ; an overflowing quantity ; rich- 
ness ; as, an erubcrance of fertility or fancy. 

2. Superfluous abundance; luxuriance. 

3. Overgrowth; superfluous shoots, as of trees. 

EX-U/BER-ANT, (egz-yii/ber-ant,) a. Abundant; 


plenteous; rich; as, exuberant fertility ; exuberant 
goodness. 
2. Over-abundant ; superfluous; I:xuriant. 

3. Pouring forth abundance ; producing in plenty; 
as, eruberant spring. Thomson, 
EX-U'BER-ANT-LY, adv. Abundantly ; very ps 
ously ; in great plenty ; to a superfluous degree. The 

earth has produced ezuberantly. 

EX-U/BER-ATE, v. %. [L. exubero.] 

To abound; to he in great abundance, ([Rare.] 

EX-U€/EOUS. See Exsuccous. 

EX-U-DA/TION, n. [L. exudo.] A sweating; a dis 
charge of humors or moisture from animal bodies. 

2. The discharge of the juices of a plant, moist- 
ure from the earth, &c. 

EX-UDE’, v.t. [Supra.] To discharge the moisture 
or juices of a living body through the pores; also, to 
discharge the liquid matter of a plant by incisions, 

Our forests erude turpentine in the greatest abundastce, Dwight. 
Exvu’pateE is not now used. } 

EX-UDE’, v.i. To flow from a living body through 

the pores, or by 8 natural discharge, as juice. 
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EX-UD/ED, pp. Emitted, as juice. 
EX-UD'ING, ppr. Discharging, as juice. 


E 


EY/AS-MUS-KET, n. A young unfledged male awk, 
of the musket kind, or sparrow hawk. Shak, 


EX-UL'/CER-ATE, v. t. [L. exulcero; ex and ulcero, | EYE, (i,) 2. (Sax. cay, eats Goth. auga; D, oog 3 G. 


to ulcerate, ulcus, an weer} ; 
1. To cause or produce an ulcer or ulcers, Encyc 
2. To afflict ; to corrode; to fret or anger. Milton. 
EX-UL'CER-ATE, v, i To become an ulcer or ulcer- 
ous. ; Bacon. ° 
£X-UL/CER-A-TED, pp. Affected with ulcers; hav- 
ing become ulcerous. é 
EX-UL'CER-A-TING, ppr. Producing ulcers on; fret- 
ting ; becoming ulcerous. ‘ 
EX-UL-CER-A'TION, x. The act of causing ulcers 
on a body, or the process of becoming ulcerous; the 
heginning erosion which wears away the substance, 
and forms an ulcer. - Encyc. Quincy. 
2. A fretting ; exacerbation; corrosion. Hooker 
EX-UL/CER-A-TO-RY, a, Having a tendency to form 
ulcers, i eis , 
EX-ULT’, (egz-ult’,) v. i. [L. ezulto; ex and salto, sa- 
lio, to leap ; It. esultare.] ; : ‘ 
Properly, to leap for joy ; hence, to rejoice in tri- 
mph ; to rejoice exceedingly at success or victory ; 
to be glad above measure ; to triumph. It is natural 
to man to erult at the success of his schemes, and to 
exult over a fallen adversary. 
EX-ULT‘ANCE, |n. Exultation. [Wot used.] 
Hammond. 


EX-ULT’AN-CY, 
EX-ULT’ANT, a. Rejoicing triumphantly. More. 
EX-ULT-A'TION, n. The act of exulting; lively joy 
at success or victory, or at any advantage gained ; 
great gladness ; rapturous delight; triumph. Evalt- 
ation usually Springs from the gratification of our de- 
sire of some good ; particularly, of distinction or su- 
periority, or of that which confers distinction. It 
soften springs from the gratification of pride or am- 
» bition. But ezultation may bea lively joy springing 
from laudable causes. _ 
EX-ULT‘ING, ppr. ora. Rejoicing greatly or in tri- 


umph. 
EX-ULT/ING-LY, adv. Ina triumphant manner. 
EX-UN’DATE, v. i, To overflow. [Wot used.] 


EX-UN-DA/TION, n. [L. ezundatio, from erundo, to, 


overflow ; ez and undo, to rise in waves, unda, a 
Wave.] 
An overflowing abundance. [Little used.] Ray. 
EX-UN’GU-LATE, v. &. [L. ex and ungula. 
To pare off superfluous parts or nails. e 
EX-UN’GU-LA-TED, pp. Deprived of nails or su- 
perfluous parts. ‘ 
EX-UN’GU-LA-TING, ppr. Paring off, as nails, &c. 
EX-U’/PER-A-BLE, (-yu’per-a-bl,) a. That may be 
overcome or surpassed. c 


Beare AN CE, 2. Overbalance.. 
EX-Q’PER-ANT, a. Overcoming 


ae vt. Toexcel; tosurmount, [0bs.] 
EX-U'PER.A-TED, pp.’ Conquered ; excelled. 
EX-U’/PER-A-TING, ppr. _Excelling. 
EX-U-PER-A/TION, x. The act of excelling, 
es ig a, [For Exsurcent.] Arising. [Vet 
used, 
EX USCLTATR, v.t. [L. ezuscito.] To rouse; 
EX-US/TION, (eks-ust/yun,) n, [L. exustus.] 
The act or operation of burning up. 
EX-U’VI-A-BLE, a, Capable of being cast or thrown 
in the form of exuviz. . 
EX-(’VI-&, a. pl, [L.] Cast skins, shells, or cover- 
ings, of animals; any parts of animals which are 
shed or cast off, as the skins of serpents and cater- 
pillars, the shells of lobsters, &c. Encye. 
2. In geology, the fossil shells and other remains 
which animals have left in the strata of the out. 
ye 
EX 7O0'TO, [L.] In consequence of a vow ; applied 
to votive offerings, as of a picture for a chapel, ace. ; 
* common in Roman Catholic countries.. 
EY, in old writers, (Sax. ig,] signifies.an isle. 
EYIAS, (i/as,) 2. [Fr. niais, silly.] 
A young hawk just.taken from the nest, not able 
to ee: itself. : - _ Hanmer, Ie 
EWAS,a Unfledged. [Wot used.] Spenser. 


F the sixth letter of the English alphabet, is a labial 
9 articulation, formed by placing the upper teeth 
on the under lip, and accompanied with an emission 
of breath. F in English has one cniform sound, asin 
father, after. Its kindred letter is v, which is chiefly 
distinguished from f by being more vocal, or accom- 
panied with more sound, as may be perceived by 
pronouncing ef, ev. This letter may be derived from 
the Oriental) vau; or from 4 pe or phe; most proba-’ 
bly the former. The Latins received the letter from 
the Eolians in Greece, who wrote it in the form of a 
double gamma, F ; whence it has been called a di- 
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auge; Sw. 6ga; Dan. Gye; Russ. oko; Sans, akshi; 
L. oculus, @ diminutive, whence Fr. @il, Sp, ojo, It. 
occhio, Port. olho. The original word must have been 
ag, eg, or hag or keg, coinciding with egg. The old 
English plural was eyen, or eyne.] 

1, The organ of sight or vision ; properly, the globe 
or ball movable in the orbit. The eye.is nearly of a 
spherical figure, and composed of coats or tunics. 
But in the term eye we often or usually include the 
ball and the parts adjacent. 

2. Sight; view; ocular knowledge ; os, I have a 
man now in my eye, In this sense, the plural is 
More generally used. 

Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently eet forth, 


crucified among you, — Gal. ii, 
3. Look ; countenance. 


T'll say yon gray is not the morning's eye, Shak, 
4, Front ; face. 
Her shall you hear disproved to your eyes, Shak, 


5. Direct opposition ; as, to sail in the wind’s eye. 
6. Aspect ; regard ; respect; view, 
Bvoksellers mention with respect’ the authors they have printed, 
and consequently have an eye to their own advantage. 
Addison, 
7. Notice; observation ; vigilance; watch 
After this jealousy, he kept a strict eye upon him, L'Estrange. 
8. View of the mind; opinion formed by observa- 
tion or contemplation. 
It hath, in their eye, no t affinity with the form of the church 
of Nomen te rie v, Hooker. 
9. Sight ; view ; either in a literal or figurative sense. 
10, Something resembling the eye in form ; as, the 
eye of a peacock’s feather. _ Newton. 
11. A small hole or aperture ; a perforation ; as, the 
eye of a needle. ' 

_ 12. Asme!l catch for a hook; as we say, hooks 
and eyes. In nearly the same sense, the word is ape 
ety to certain loops or rings which serve as fasten- 

ings for the rigging of ships. 

13. The bud of a plant; a shoot. 

14. A small shade of color. [Little used.] 

Red, with an eye of blue, makes a purple. 

15. The power of perception. 

The eyes of your understanding being enlightenéd. — Eph. L 

16. Oversight ; inspection. 

The eye of the master will do more work than both his hands. 

Franklin, 


Encyc. 
Boyle. 


The eycs of 2 ship, are the parts which lie near the 
hawse-holes, particularly in the lower apartments, 
‘ Mar. Dict 
To set the eyes on, is to see ; to have a sight of. 
To find favor in the eyes, is to be graciously received 
and treated. ‘ 
EYE, 2. A brood; as, an eye of pheasants. 
EYE, v. t. To fix the eye on; to look on; to view; to 
observe ; particularly, to observe or watch narrowly, 
or with fixed attention. , 


Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, Pope. 


EVE, v. &. To appear; to heve an appearance. Shak. 
EVE!_AT-TRA€T'ING, a. Attracting the eyes. 
EYE/BALL, x. The ball, globe, or apple of the eye. 
EYE/-BEAM, 2. A glance of the eye. Shak. 
EYE'-BOLT, x. In skips, a bar‘of iron, or bolt, with 
an eye at one end, formed to be driven into the deck 
or sides, for the purpose of hooking tackles or fasten- 
ing ropes to it. Totten, 
EVE/’BRIGHT, nx. The popular name of a species of 
Euphrasia. it was formerly much used as a remedy 
for diseases of the eye. ; 
EYE/-BRIGHT-EN-ING, x. A clearing of the steht. 
J Utor. 


EYE/BROW, 2. The brow or hairy arch above the 
eye. 
EYED, (ide,) pp. Viewed; observed ; watched. 


F. 


gamma. Yt corresponds in power to the Greek ¢, phi, 
‘and its proper name is ef. ie 
As a Latin numeral, it signifies 40, and with a dash 


over the top, F, forty thousand. 

In the civil law, two of these letters together, ff, sig- 
nify the pandects. ° . 5 

In English criminal law, this letter is branded on 
felons, when admitted to the benefit of clergy; by 
stat. 4 H. VIL. c. 13. - é 


In medical prescriptions, F. stands for fiat, let it be. FABCAN, & .Délaying ; dilatory ; avoiding battle, fy 


made ; -F. 8. A. fiat secundum ertem. 


FAB 


2. a, Having eyes; used in composition; as, & 
dull-eyed man ; ox-eyed Juno. 
EYE/-DROP, n Atear. ° 
EYE/-FLAP, n. A blinder on a horge’s bridle. 
EYE/-GLANCE, n. A glance of the eye; a rapid 


look. ENS ET. 
HE EERIASS, n. A glass to assist the sight; s 
cles. ; 
+ _ In telescopes, the same as Everrece, which see, 
EYE/-GLUT-TING, n. A feasting of the eyes. 
ee 
EYE/LASH, x. The line-of hair that edges the eye 
Johnson, 
EYE/LESS, (Iless,) a. Wanting eyes; destitute of 
sight. Milton. Addison, 
EVE'LET, [= Fr. eillet, @ little eye, from 
EYVE’LET-HOLE, }_ eit, eye.] 
A small hole or perforation, to receive a lace oF 
small rope or cord, We usually say, eyele:-hole, 
EYE’LI-AD, ». (Fr. @illade.] 
A glance of theeye. _ Shak, 
EYE’LID, n. The cover of the eye; that portion of 
movable skin with which an animal covers the eye- 
ball, or uncovers it, at pleasure. , 
EYE/-OF-FEND/ING, a. That hurts the eyes. Shak, 
EYE’-PIECE, n. In a telescope, the Icns, or combi- 
nation of lenses, with which the image is viewed, 
by which it is magnified. , . Olmste 
EYE/-PLEAS-ING, a. Pleasing the eye. Davies: 
EYER, (i’er,) n. One who eyes another. Gayton, 
EYE/-SALVE, (i’sdv,) m, Onntmént for the eye. 
Revelation, 
EYE'-SER-VANT, n. A servant who attends to his 
duty only when watched, or under the.eye of his 
™master or employer. 
EYE’-SER-VICE, n. Service performed only under 
inspection or the eye of an employer. 
Not with service, a8 men-pleasera; but {no singleness of 
heart tearing Gok = cal: lu 


EYE’-SHOT, 2, Sight; view ; glance of the eye. 


EYE'SIGHT, n. The sight of the eye; view; obser+ 
vation. Ps, xviii. 
Josephus sets this down from his own eyesight, Wilkina, 
2. The sense of seeing. His eyesight fails, 
a n Something offensive to the eye of 
sig! ; F 
Mordecai was an eyesore to Haman. L’Estrange, 
EYE’-SPLICE, n._ In seamen’s language, a sort of eye 
or circle formed by splicing the end of a rope into it- 
self. Totten, 
EYE/-SPOT-TED, a. Marked with spots like eyes. 
enSCr. 


‘| EYE/-STONE, n. A small, calcareous stone, used for 


Lipa substances from between the lid and ball of 
the eye. x 
The tendon by which the eye is 
Shak, 


EYE/-STRING, n. 
moved. 

EYE'-TOOTH, n. A tooth under the eye; a pointed 
tooth in the upper jaw next to the grinders, called 
also a canine tooth; a fang. i le 

EYE/-WA-TER, x. A medicated water for the eyes. 

EYE/-WINK, n. A wink or motion of the eyelid; a 
hint or token. Shak, 

EYE’-WIT-NESS, n. One who sees a thing done; 
one who has ocular view of any thing. 

_ » We were eye-witnessee of his majesty. — 2-Pet. 1, 


EWING, ppr Viewing; watching ; observing. 
EY/OT, (i/ot,) 2. _A little isle, Blackstone, 


EYRE, (are,)”. [Old Fr., from L. iter. 
1, Literally, a journey or circuit. In England, the 
justices in eyre were itinerant judges, who rode the 
circuit to hold courts in the different counties. 
2. A court of itinerant justices. Blackstone. 
EY’RY, (a’re,) x, The place where birds of prey con 
struct their nests and hatch. It is written also Evarr. 
[See Arnie:] 
The eagle and the stork 


On cliffs and cedar tops their eyries build. Mion. 


F stands also for, fellow; F.R. S, Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 
F, or fd, in music, 


is the fourth note rising in thie 
order in the gamut, do, 


or ut,] re, mi, fa. It denotes, 

pie, eae of the Greek ate in music, destined for 
the base, 

FA-BA/CEOUS, (fa-ba/shus,) d. [Low L. fabacews, 


from faba, a bean.] : 
Having the nature of .g bean; likeabean. [Léttle 


used, 


imitation of Quintus Fabius Maximus, & Boman — 


general who conducted military operations against 
Hannibal, by declining to risk a battle in the open 
field, but harassing the enemy by marches, counter- 
marches, and ambuscades. « 
FA’BLE, n. ([L. fabula; Fr. fable; It. favola; Ir. 
fabhal; Sp. fabula, from the Latin, but the native 
Spanish word is habla, speech, Qu. W. hebu, to 
speak ; Gr. erw. The radical sense is that which is 
spoken or told.] ’ : ‘ 

1. A feigned stery or tale, intended to instruct or 
amuse; a fictitious narration intended to enforce 
some useful truth or precept. 

Jotham’s fable of the trees is the oldest extant, and as beautiful 

as any made since, Addison. 


ey ay in @ general sense; as, the story is all 


3. An idle story ; vicious or vulgar fictions. 
But refuse profane and old wives’ fables. — 1 Tim. tv. 
4. The plot, or connected series of events, in an 
epic or drainatic poem, i 


‘The moral is the first businese of the poet; this being formed, he 
contrivea such a design or fable as may be most oe to 
\ 


the moral, ryden, 
en .,0¢ Falsehood ; a softer term foralie. Addison. 
FABLE, v. i. To feign; to write fiction. 
“Vain now the tales which Sfabling poets tell., Prior. , 
2. To tell falsehoods ; as,he fables not. Shak. 


FA'BLE, v. t To feign; toinveut; to devise and 
speak of, as true or real. : 
. _ The hell thou fablest, Milton, 
#A'BLED, pp. Feigned; invented, as stories. 
2. a. Told or celebrated in fables. 
Hail, fabled grotto, Tickel. 
FA'BLER, x. A writer of fubles or fictions ; a dealer 
in feigned stories. Johnson. 
FA/BLING, x. The act of making fables. Stuy. 
FA’BLING, ppr. ora. Feigning; devising, as stories ; 
* writing or uttering false stories 
FAB/RI€, n, [L. fabrica, a frame, from fabcr, a work- 
man ;" Fr. ‘fubrique.] —- 

1, ‘The structure of any thing; the nianner in 
which the parts of a thing are united by urt and la- 
bor; workmanship ;, texture. This is cloth of a beau- 
tiful fabric. 

2. The frame or structure of a building ; construc- 
tion. More generally, the building itself ; an edifice ; 
shouse; atemple; achurch,a bridge, &. The 
word is usually applied to a large-building. 

3. Any system composed of connected varts; as, 
the fabric of the universe, 7 

4, Cloth manufactured, 

Silke and other fine fabrics of the East. Henry. 
FAB'RIE, o. t. To frame; to build; to construct. 
Little used, Philips. 
FAB/RIC-A [L. fabrico, to frame, from faber, 
as 


Koh 


o frame; to build; toconstruct; to forma 
whole by connecting its parts; as, to fabricate a 
bridge or a ship. , Ty 

2. To form by art and jabor; to manufacture ; as, 
to fabricate woolens. 
3. To invent and form; to forge; to devise false- 
ly ; as, to fabricate a lie or story. ; 
Our books were not fabricated with an accommodation to p 
vailing usages, Paley. 
4, To coin ; as, to fabricate money. F hae ae, 
ist, 

FAB/RIC€-A-TED, pp. Framed; constructed ; built ; 

manufactured ; invented ; devised falsely ; forged. 

FAB’RIC-A-TING, ppr. Framing ; constructing ; man- 
ufacturing ; devising falsely ; forging. 

FAB-RI€-A/TION, xn The act of framing or con- 
etructing; construction; as, the fubrication of a 

bridge or of a church. 

2. The act of manufacturing. 

3. The act of devising falsely ; forgery. 

4. That which is fabricated; a falsehood. The 
story is doubtless a fabrication. \ 

FAB’RIC-4-TOR, n. One that constructs or makes. 


FAB/RILE, (fab’ril,) a. {i fabrilis. 
Pertaining to handcrafts, [Not used.] 
PAB’U-LIST,a2. [from fudble,] The inventor or wri- 
ter of fables. Garrick. 


«PAB'U-LIZE, ».. To invent, compose, or relate fa 


bles, aber. 
FAB/U-LIZ-ED, pp. Related in fable. 
FAB'U-LIZ-ING, ppr. Composing or rélating in fable. 
FAB-U-LOS/I-TY, 2, Fabulousness; fullness of fa- 

bles. [Litule used, ' Abbot. 
FAB/U-LOUS, a. Feigned, as a story ; devised ; fic- 


titious ; as, a fabulous story ; a fabulous description. |. 


2. Related in fable ; described or celebrated in fa- 
bles; invented; not real; as, a fabulous hero; the 
fabulous exploits of Hercules. 

3. The fabulous age of Greece and Rome, was the 
early age of those countries, the accounts of which 
are mostly fabulous, or in which the fabulous achieve- 
ments of their heroes were performed ; called, also, 
the herow age, : 

FAB‘'Y-LOUS-LY, ade, In fable or fiction ; in a fabu- 
Jous manner. Biown. 


FAC 


FAB/U-LOUS-NESS, x. The.quality 
lous or feigned. t a : 

FAB/UR-DEN, n. [Fr. fauz bourdon.] ty music, 8im- 
ple counterpoint. : ; * 

PA-CADE’, (fa-sade’,)n. [Fr.] Front; 
or elevation of an edifice. | Warton. 

FACE, x. (Fr. face; It. faccia; Sp. faz or haz; Arm. 
5 L. facies, from facio, to make.] ; 

- In a general sense, the surface of a thing, or the 
side which presents itself to the view of a spectator ; 
as, the face of the earth; the face of the waters. 

2. A surface of a thing; a term applied to the 
bounding planes or plane surfaces of a solid. Thus,a 
cube or die has six fuces; an octahedron has eight 
faces. ie , 

3. The surface of the fore part of an animal’s head, 
particularly of the human head ; the visage. 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. — Gen. iif. 

Joseph bowed himvelf with his face to the earth, —Gen, xlviii, 


4. Countenance ; cast of features ; look ; air of the 


face. 
We set the best face on it we could, Dryden, 

5. The front of athing; the fore part; the flat sur- 
face that presents itself first to view ; as, the fuce of 
ahouse. Ezek. xli. 

6. Visible state ; appearance. ; 

This would produce a new face of things iu Europe, Addison, 

7. Appearance ; look. 

Nor heaven, nor sea, their former face retained. 
His dialogue has the face of probability. 

8. State of confrontation. The witnesses were 
presented fuce to face, f : 

9. Confidence ; boldness; impudence ; a bold front. 

He has the face to charge others with false citations, TWlotson. 

10. Presence ; sight; As in the phrases, before the 
‘fice, in the face, to the fuce, from the face, 

11. The person. 

I had not thought to sce thy face. —Gen. xlviii. 
12, In Scripture, face is used for anger or favor. 
Hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne. — Rev, vi, 
Make ny face to shine on thy servant, — Ps, xxxi, 
How long wilt thou hide thy face from me? — Pa. xiii. 
Hence, to seek the face, that is, to pray to, to seek 
the favor of. + : 
To set the face against, is to oppose. 
_To accept one’s face, is to show him favor-or grant 
his request. So, to entreat the face, is to isk favor ; 
but these phrases are nearly obsolete. 
13. A distorted form of the face; asin the phrase, 
to make faces, or to make wry faces. : 
Face to face; when both parties are present; as, to 

have accusers face to face. Acts xxv. 
ee = Nakedly ; without the interposition of any other 

ody. 
Now = see through a glass, darkly ; but then face to face. — 
OY, Xul. 

FACE, v.t. To meet in front; to oppose with firm- 
ness ; to resist, or to meet forthe purpose of stopping 
or opposing ; as, to face an enemy in the field of battle, 


This tempest, and deserve the name of king. Dryden, 


2. T'o stand opposite to ; to stand with the face or 
front toward. The colleges im New Haven face the 
public square. ; , 

3. To cover with additional superficies ; to cover 
in front; as, a fortification faced with marble; to 
face a garment with silk. 

To fuce down; to oppose boldly, or impudently. 

FACE, v. i. ‘To carry a false appearance ; to play the 
fiypocrite. 
Yo lie, to face, to forge, Hubberd’s Tale, 

2, To turn the-face ; as, to face to the right or left. 

FACE/-€LOTH, zn. [face and cloth.) A cloth laid 
over the face of a corpse. Brande, 
FAC’ED, (faste,) pp. Covered in front. 

a. In composition, denoting. the kind of face ; 
as, full-faced. . : i ; Bailey. 
FACE/-GUARD,n. A kind of mask to defend the 
face and eyes from accidents, as in various chemical 
and mechanical processes, Hebert, 

FACE’LESS, a. Withoutaface. | . 
FACE/’-PAINT-ER, n. A painter of portraits; one 
who draws the likeness of the face. 
FACE/-PAINT-ING, x. The act or art of painting 
portraits, den, 
FACET, n. [Fr. facette, from face ; Sp. faceta.] 
A little face ; a small surface ; as, the facets of a 
FA-CETE!, a [L. fucetus.] [diamond. 
Gay ; cheerful. [JVot in use.] Burton. 
FAC‘ET-ED, a, Having facets; formed into facets. 
FA-CETE’LY, ado, Sportively 3 with good humor. 
Not used. Burton. 
FA-CETE’NESS, 2, Wit; pleasant representation. 
Not cae ‘ Fiales, 
FA-CE'TI-JE, (fa-s8'she-2,) n. pl. [L.] Witty or bu- 
morous writings or sayings ; witticisms, 
FA-CE’TIOUS, (fa-sé/shus,) a. [Fr. facetieux ; Sp. 
Sfacecioso ; It. faceto; L, facetus ; or facetia, pl. Qu. 


>Ar. &Sa$ to be merry.] 


-being fabu- 


{ 
front view 


Waller, 
Baker. 


FAC, 


1. Merry ; ’ spottive 5 joculag ; sprightly whh wit 
and good humor; as, a facetious companion. 
\ 2 Witty ; full ef peasantry ; playful; exciting 
laughter ; as, a facetinus story ; a facetious reply. 
FA-CE’TIOUS-LY, udv. Merrily ; gayly ; wittily ; 
with pleasantry. “ 
FA-Cé’TLOUS-NESS, n. Sportive humor ; pleasant- 
ry; the quality of exciting laughter or good humor, 
FA’CIAL, (fa’shal,) a. [L. facies, face.] Bs 
Pertaining to the faee ; as, the fucial artery, vein, 
, Of nerve, ; 
Facial angle, in anatomy, is the angle contained by 
a line drawn horizontally from the middle of the ex- 
ternal entrance of the ear to the edge of the nostrils, 
and another from this latter point to the superciliary 
ridge of the frontal bone, serving to measure the 
elevation ‘of the forehead, Ed. Euncye, 
FA/CLIAL-LY, adv. Ina facial manner. 
FA/CIENT, (-shent,) x. A doer; one who does any 
thing, good or bad. 
FAC’LLE, (fas’il,) a. [Fr. facile sp. facil; L. facilis, 
from facio, tomake.]. ~ . 
1. Properly, easy to be done or performed ; easy ; 
not difficult; performable or-attainable with little 
labor. : 
Order —- will render the work facile and delightful. Evelyn, 
2, Easy to be surmounted or rejnoved ; easily con- 
querable. be ies ; 
The facile gates of hell too slightly barred, ‘Milton, 
3. Easy of access or converse; mild; courteous; 
not haughty, austere, or distant. f 
1 mean she sheuld be courteous, facile, sweet. B. Jonson. 


4, Pliant; flexible; easily persuaded to good or 

bad ; yielding ; ductile to a fault. 
. Since Adam, and his facile consort Eve, 
Lost Puradise, deceived by me, , Milton. 
FAC/ILE-LY, adv. Easily. [Little used.] Herbert. 
FAC/ILE-NESS, n. Easiness to be persuaded. 
FA-CIL/I-TATE, v. t., [Fr. faciliter, from facilité, Le 
facilitas, from facilis, easy.) 2 : 

To make easy or less difficult; to free from diffi- ‘ 
culty or impediment, or to diminish it ; to lessen the 
labor of. Machinery facilitates manual labor and op- 
erations, Pioneers may facilitate the march of an 
army. ‘at 

FA-CIL'I-TA-TED, pp. Made easy or easier, 
FA-CIL'L-TA-TING, ppr. Rendering easy or easier, 
YA-CIL-I-TA/FION, x. The act of making easy. 
FA-CIL'I-TIES, n. pl. The means by which thé 
performance of any thing is rendered easy ; conve 
nient opportunities or advantages.. i 
FA-CIL/I-TY,n. {Fr. facilité ; L. facilitas, from facilis, 
easy. ‘ ‘ 
ri asiness to be performed ; freedom from diffi- 
culty ; ease. He performed the work or operation 
with great facility. ; : 
Thaugh facility and hope of success might Invite some other 
choice, Bacon, 
®, Ease of performance ; readiness proceeding from’ 
skill or use ; dexterity. Practice gives a wonderful 
facility in executing works of art. 

3. Pliancy ; ductility ; easiness to be persuaded ; 
readiness of compliance, usually in a bad sense, im- 
plying a disposition to yield to solicitations to evil. 

Iisa great error to take facility for good nature: tenderness, 

without discretion, is nv better than @ more pardonable folly, 
L’Estrange. i 

4, Easiness of access ; complaisance ; condescen-' 
" sion ; afiability. 

He offers himself to the visits of a friend with facility, South, 
FA/CING, ppr. [from face.] Fronting; having the 
* face toward ; opposite. 

2. Covering the fore part. 

3. Turning the face. 


FA/CING, x. A covering in front for ornament or des 


' fense; as, the fucing of a fortification or ‘of a gare 


ment. 
FA'CING-LY, adv. Ina fronting position. 
FA-CIN/O-ROUS, a. (L. facinus.] 
Atrociously wicked. {Little used.]} . Shak, 
FA-CIN'O-ROUS-NESS, n. Extreme or atrocious 
wickedness, a 
FA€-SIM'I-LE, n. [L. facio, to make, and similis, 
like. See Srmirz.]  ° , ; 
An exact copy or likeness, as of handwriting. 
FA€T, n. [L. factum, from facio, to make or do; Fr. 
fait ; It. fatto; Sp. hecho.) 
]. Any thing done, or that comes to pass; an act; 
a deed; an effect produced or achieved ; an event. 
Witnesses are introduced into court to prove a fact. 
Facts are stubborn things. To deny a fact know- 
ingly is to lie. Pan : 
2. Reality ; truth; as, in fact, So we say, indeed, 


FA€’'TION, n. [Fr., from L. factio, from facio, to make 


or do. Y 

1. A party, in political society, combined or acting 
in union, in opposition to the prince, government, 
or state ; usually applied to a minority, but it may be 
applied to a majority.. Sometimes a state is divided 
into factions nearly equal. HRomewas almost always 
disturbed by factions. Republics are proverbial for 
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factions, and factions in monarchies have often effected 
revulutions, : : 
A feeble government produces more factions than an oppressive 
one, mes. 
By a faction, 1 understand a number of citizens, whether 
amuunting to a majority or minority of the whule, who are 
united a actuated by soine common impulse of passion, or 
of interest, adverse to the rights of other citizens, or to the 
permanent and aggregate interests of the community, 
Fi : ‘ist, Madison. 
2, Tumult; discord; dissension. Clarendon. 
_ 3. In ancient history, an appellation given to the 
different trvops or companies of combatants in the 
ames of the circus. Brande, 


®AC/TION-A-RY, xn. A party man; cae of a faction. 


FAC'TION-ER, mn One of a faction. [Not in use. 


Shak. 
J 


Bancr.‘t. 


Little used. } : 


FA€’TION-IST, x. One who promotes faction. 


FAE'TIOUS, (fak’shus,) a. 


PAC'TIOUS-LY, adv. 


Mountagu. 
Ir. factieuz ; L. shoceeareee| 
1, Given to faction ; addicted to form parties an 
faise dissensions, in opposition to. government ; 
turbulent ; prone to clamor against public measures 
orinen. No state is free from factivus citizens. 

2. Pertaining to faction ; proceeding from faction ; 
as, factious tumults ; fuctious quarrels, Dryden. 
In a factious manner; by 
Means of faction; in a turbulent or disorderly 


manner. ; 
fF AC'TIOUS-NESS, zn. Inclination to form parties in 


Opposition to the government, or to the public in- 
terest; disposition to clamor and raise opposition ; 


clamorousness for a party. 


y 
FAC-TI''TIOUS, (fak-tish’us,) a, [L. factitius, from 


facio.] 

Made by art, in distinction from what is produced 
by nature ; artificial ; as, factitious cinnabar ; facti- 
tious stones ; factitious air : 


= UD. n an artificial’ manner. 
PAC-TI''TIOUS-LY, adv. I ificial’ 


FAC'TIVE, a, Making; having power to make, 
Not used.) : Bacon. 
FAC'TOR,n. [L. factor; Fr. facteur; It. faitore; from 


L. facio.], , 1 , 
1. In commerce, an agent employed by merchants, 
residing in other places, to buy and sell, and to ne- 
gotiate bills of exchange, or to transact other busi- 
ness on their account. ~ 
2. An agent; a substitute. 
Factor, in Scotland, is synonymous with steward | 
in ‘England. ; Brande. 
* 3. In arithmetic and algebra, a term “applied to the 
multiplier and multiplicand, from the multiplication 


._‘of which proceeds the product. 


FAC’TOR-AGE, x. The allowance given to a factor 


by his employer, as a compensation for his services ; 
called alsv a commission. ‘This is sometimes a certain 
sum or rate by the cask or package; more generally 
it is a certain rate per cent. of the value of the goods 
purchased or sold. ‘ ! 


FAC-TO'RLAL, a, Pertaining to a factory ; consist- 


ing in a factory. Buchanan. 


FAC/TOR-SHIP, n. A factory, or the business of a 


FAC’TO-RY, 2. 


FAC-15/TUM, 2, 


factor. Sherwood. 
A house or place where factors re- 
side, to transact business fur their employers. The 
English merchants have factories in the East Indies, 
Turkey, Portugal, Hamburg, &c. 
2. The body of factors in any place; as,a chaplain 
to a British factory. Guthrie. 
3. Contracted from manufactory, a building, or col- 
lection of buildings, appropriated to the manufacture 
of goods; the place where workiaen are employed 
in fabricating goods, wares, or utensils. 7 
L., do every thing.]. A .person 
employed to do all Kinds of work. B, Jonson. 


FAC’/TURE, zn, [Fr.] . The art or manner of making. 


Bacon. 


“PAC'UL-TY, n. [Fr. faculté; L. facultas,'from facio, 


to make,] A 

1. That power of the mind or intellect which ena- 
bles it to receivé; revive, or modify perceptions ; as, 
the faculty of seeing, of hearing, of imagining, of 
remembering, &c.°; or, in general, the faculties may 
be called the-powers or capacities of the mind. Fac- 
ulty is properly @ power belonging toa living. or ani- 
mal body. 

2. The power of doing any thing; ability. There 
is 10 faculty or power in creatures, which can rightly 
perform its functions, without the perpetual aid of 
the Supreme Being. Hooker. 

3. The power of performing any .action; natural, 
Vital, or animal. : 

‘The vital faculty {s that by which life'& preserved. Quincy. 

4. Facility of performance ;the peculiar skill de- 
fived from practice, or.practice aided by nature ; 
habiinal skill or ability';-dexterity ; adtoitness ; 
knack. One man has a rémarknble fdailty of telling 
@ story; another, of inventing excttses for miscon- 
duet ; a:third, of reasoning; a fourth, df preaching. | 

5. Personal quality ; dispasitica or habit, good or ill. 

6.. Pcwer; authority. if'Shak, 


Shak, 


FAF 


FAI 


7. Mechanical power ; as, the faculty of the wedge. FAG, v.t. To beat ; to compel to drudge. (ons 
i mart, 


Nut used, nor legitimate. | 

. Natural virtue ; efficacy; as, 
ples. 

Not used, nor legitimate.} 

. Privilege ; a right or power granted to a person 
by favor or indulgence, to do what by law he may 
not do; as, the faculty of marrying without the bans 
being first published, or of ordaining a deacon under 
age. The archbishop of Canterbury has a court of 
faculties, for granting such privileges or dispensations. 

A Encyc. 

10. The individuals constituting a scientific pro- 
fession, or a branch of one, taken collectively ; par- 
ticularly, the medical profession. Smart. 

11. In colleges, the,inasters and professors of the 
several sciences. Johnson. 

. One of the members or departments of a univer- 
sity. In most universities, there aie four faculties ; 
of arts, including humanity and philosophy ; of the- 
ology ; of medicine ; and of law. Encye. 

In America, the faculty of a college or university 
consists of the president, professors, and tutors. 

The faculty df advocates, in Scotland, is a respecta- 
ble body of lawyers, who plead in all causes before 
the courts of session, justiciary, and exchequer. 
Their president is styled dean of the faculty. Encyc. 

FAC€’UND, a. [L. facundus, supposed to be from the 
root of fur, fari, to speak } 

Eloquent. 

FA-€UND'L-OUS, a. Eloquent’; full of words. 
FA-€UND/'I-TY, 2. [L facunditas.] 

Eloquence ; readiness of speech. 

FAD’DLE, v. % To trifle; to toy; to play. [2 low 
word. 

FADED. [Fr.] Weak; slight; faint. [JVot in use.]‘ 

= } Berkeley. 

FADE, v. i; [Fr. fade, insipid, tasteless. Qu. L. vado, 


- = 


or Ar. Q&d nafeeda, to vanish, Syr. to fail, to err. 


ANS. 
the faculty of sim- | F 
Milton. 


. - 

See Class Bd, No. 48, 39, 44.] a 

1. To lose color; to tend from a stronger or brighter 
color'to a more, faint shade of the same color, or to 
lose a colorentirely. A green Jeaf fades, and becomes 
less green or yellow; those colors are deemed the 
best which are least apt tu fade. 

2. To wither, as a plant; to decay. 

Ye shall be as an oak, whose leaf Sadeth. —1s. 1. 
3. To lose strength gradually ; to vanish. 
When the memory is weak, ideas in the mind quickly ee 
ocke, 


4. To lose luster ; to grow dim. 
The stars shall fade away. 
5. To decay ; to perish gradually. 
We all do fade as a leaf. — Is. Ixiv. 
An inheriunce that fadeth not away. —1 Pet, £, 
6. To decay ; to decline ; to become poor and mis- 
erable. 
The rich man’shal] fade away in his ways. — James |. 


%. To lose strength, health, or vigor; to decline; 
to grow weaker South. 
8. To disappear gradually ; to‘vanish. 
ADE, v. t. To cause to wither; to wear away ; to 


Addison. 
deprive of freshness or vigor. 

No winter coulil his laurels fade. ‘Dryde 

FAD/ED, pp. or a. Become less vivid, as color; with-: 
ered ; decayed 3 vanished. 

FADGE, (faj,) v. i. [Sax. fegen, gefegen, to unite, to 
fit together; G. fri'gen; D. voegen; Sw. foga: Dan. 
It coincides with L. pango, pegi, pevigi, Gr. mayw, 

0. 33. See 

also, No. 34, 35. Of this word fay isa contraction.| 
1. To suit; to fit; 40 come close, as the parts o 
with another. Shak. 
2. To agree; toliveinamity. {Zudicrows.} 
3. To succeed ; to hit. DEstrange. 
Neat ak a is now vulgar, and improper in elegant 

FAD/ING, ppr.. [See Fave.] Losing color; becom- 
ing less vivid; decaying ; declining; withering. 
‘vigor 3, liable to perish ; not durable ; transient ; as, 

_a fading flower. 
: ood. 

FAD’ING-LY, adv. In a fading manner. 

FAD/ING-NESS, 2.’ Decay ;‘liableness to decay. 

FAD’Y, a.° Wearing away ; losing’ éolor or strength. 

F Shenstone, 

FAH'OGAL,@ See Pecan. 
sediment-atter infusion or distillation. Quincy. 

FA’'ER-Y, a.orn. -Pairy, which see. - 


This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered. hak. 
FADE!'LESS,4. Unfading: . Coleridge. 
Suge, a seam or joint; W. fag, a meeting ina point. 
m)vpw, L. figo. See pan, Class Bg, 
things united. ‘Hence, to have one part consistent 
Hudibras 
"writing. 
2. a, Subject to decay ; liable to lose freshness and 
FAD'ING, x. Detay ; loss of color, freshness, 6r vigor. 
eg Sherw 
+ Mounta 
F'CHS; ‘n- pl. [L.] Excrement}- also, ‘settlings ; 
FAF’FEL, v. i. ‘Tostammer. [Not in use.] Barret. | 
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FAG, v.i. 


ad 


F 
FAG!-END’, n. 


FAGIOT, n° 


Sax. fegan, gefegan, to unite, 


FALZNCE’, (fa-yans’,) n. 


FAIL, 0. i. 


AG, xn. A laborious drudge; a drudge for another. 


In the English schools, this term is applied to a boy 
who does menial services for another boy of a higher 
form or class. [Colloquial.] Grose. Edgeworth. 
[Scot. faik. Qu. Heb. Ch. Syr. 379, to fail, 
tolanguish. See Class Bg, No. 44, 60, 76.) 
To drudge; to labor to weariness; to become 
weary. Rich. Dict, 
The Italians began to fag. Mackenzie, 
Collogutal.] 
n. A knot or coarse part in cloth. [ot in use.} 
pe and end. See Fac, v. % supra.) 
1. The end of a web of cloth, generally of coarser 
materials. Johnson, 
2. The refuse or meaner part of any thing. Collien 
3. Among seamen, the untwisted end of a rope; 
hence, to be fag ed, or fagzed out, is to become un- 
twisted and loose. Totten. « 
We observe that the use of this word among seu- 
men leads to the true sense of the verb, as wall as 
the noun, The sense is, to open by receding, or to 
yield and become lax, and hence weak. : 


FAG/GING, n. Luaborious drudgery ; the acting as ® 


drudge for another at an English school, 
[W. fagod; Gr. paxeddng; connecte 
with W. fag, that which unites or meets; fagi 

a gathering round a point; Scot. faik, to fold, to 
grasp; fake, in seamen’s language, a coil; allied to 
See Fapcr.) The 
sense is, a bundle or collection, like pack. 

1. A bundle of sticks, twigs, or small branches of 
trees, used for fuel, or for raising batteries, filling 
ditches, and other purposes in fortification. The 
French uso fascine, from the. L. fascis, a bundle; @ 
term now adopted in English. . 

2. A bundle of pieces of iron for re-manufacture. 

3. ‘A person hired to appear at musters in a com» 
pany not full, and hide the deficiency. Encyc. 


FAG/OT, v. t. To tie together j to bind in Ya ge ; 


to collect promiscuously. , den. 


y 
FAG/OT-ED, pp. Bound together; tied in bundies. 
FAG/OT-ING, ppr. Binding together. 
FAH'LERZ, n. 


Gray copper, or gray copper ore, 
called by Jameson tetrahedral copper pyrites. It ¢on- 
tains copper, antimony, arsenic, and sulphur. ‘This 
mineral is easily broken, and its fracture usually un- 
even, but sometimes a little conchoidal. It is found 
amorphous and in regular crystals, 


FAH'LUN-ITE, n. [from Fahlun, in Sweden.] 


A mineral occurring in opaque, brownish-green, 
six-sided prisms, transversely foliated. It has nearly 
the composition of iolite, except the addition of 13 
per cent. of water, and is supposed to proceed from 
the alteration of iolite. The chlorophyllite is a similap 
mineral, containing about 4 per cen*. of water. 

Dana, 
from Faenza, the origina} 
place of manufacture.] In the fine arts, imitation 
porcelain ; a kind of fine pottery, embellished with 
painted designs, Brande. Encyc. Am, 
[Fr. fuillir; W. faelu, or pallu and aballu 3 
Scot. fuilye; It. fallire; Sp. fulir, faltar ; Portswulkar ; 
L. fallo; fr. feallam; Gr. gndem, Ontow, whence 
obdard\w; D. feilen, faalen ; G. fehlen; Sw. fela; Dan. 
Sejler: Arm. fallaat, fellel, whence falloni, wicked- 
ness, Eng. felony. {t seems to be allied to fall, fal- 
low, pale, and many other words, See Class Bl, No. 
6, 7, 8, 13, 18, 21, Boe 
1. To become’ de cient; to be insufficient; to 
cease to be abundant for supply; or to be entirel 
wanting. We say, in a dry season, the springs ; 
streams fail, or are failing, before they are entirely 
exhausted. We say, also, the springs failed, when 
they entirely ceased to flow. Crops fail wholly or 
partially. 

2. To decay; to decline; tosink; to be dimin- 
ra: We say of a sick person, his strength fails 

aily: 

3.-To decline; to decay; to sink; to become 
weaker; as, the patient fails every hour. 

4. To be extinct; to cease; to be entirely wants 
ing ; to be no longer produced. ; 


Help, Lord, for the godly man censeth ; for the faithful fail fi 
Te oc the children of men. — Pu. xf. f 7? 


'5. To be entirely exhausted; to bé wanting; to 


cease from supply. ; 
Money failed in the Jand_of Rgypt. — Gen. xlvil, 

6, To cease ; to perish, td be lost. 

Lest the remembrance ofthis grief should fail. 

7. To die. 

They shall all fail together. — Is. xxxi. 

8. To decay ;to decline ; as, the sight fails in alg 
age. 2 

-9..To become deficient or wanting; as, ihe heart 
or thé courage fails. 

10. To miss; not to produce the effect. The ex- — 
periment was made with cafe, but failed, or failed to — 
produce the effect, or failed of the effect. a 
11. ‘To be deficient in duty; to omit or neglect. 
The debtor failed to fuini! nis promise. j 


Addison, 


‘ 


oe 


FAL 


12. To miss; to miscarry ; to-be frustrated: or dis- 
appointed. The enemy attacked the fort, but faded 
4n his design, or failed of success. _ ‘ 

13. To be neglected ; to fall short ; not to be exe- 
cuted. The promises of a man of probity seldom 
fail. The soul or the spirit fails, when a person is 
discouraged. The eyes fail, when the desires and 
expectations are long delayed, and the person is dis- 
appointed. E 

14. To become insolvent or bankrupt. When-mer~ 
chants and traders fail, they are said to become bank- 
rupt. When other men fail, they.are said to become 
insolvent. < 4 

PAIL, v. t. To desert; to disappoint; to cease er to 
neglect or omit to afford aid, supply, or strength. ‘It 
is said, fortune never fails the brave. Our friends 
sometimes fail us, when we most need them._ The 
aged attempt to walk, when their limbs fail them. 
In bold enterprises, courage, should never, fail the 


hero. 
2 To omit; not to perform. 
The inventive God, who never fails his part. Dryden, 
3. To be wanting to. 
There shall never fail thee a man on the throne. — 1 Kings fl. 


In the transitive use of this verb, there is really 
nm ellipsis of fromsor to, or other word. In strictness, 
the verb is not transitive, and the passive participle 
is, I believe, never used.} 

FAIL, x. Omission ; non-performance. 

He will without fail drive out from before you the Canaanites, — 
Josh. iii. 
2, Miscarriage ; failure ; deficience ; want; death. 
In this sense little used." 

4 IL/ANCE,n. Fault; failure. [Obs.] : 
'AUL/ED, pret. and pp.of Fart. Become deficient ; 
ceased. ; 

FALLING, ppr. or a. Becoming deficient or insuffi- 
cient; becoming weaker; decaying; declining ; 
omitting; uot executing or performing ; miscarrying ; 
neglecting ; wanting; becoming bankrupt or insol- 


vent, 

FAIL/ING, ». The act of failing; deficiéncy ; imper- 
fection ; lapse ; fault. Failings; in ¢ moral sense, are 
minor faults, proceeding rather from weakness of in- 
tellect, or from carelessness, than from bad motives. 
But the word is often abusively applied to vices of 
the grosser kind. : 

2. The act of failing or becoming insolvent, 
PAIL/ING-LY, adv. ‘By failing. uae A : 
FAIL/URE, (fail’yur,) x. A failing ; deficience; ces- 

‘sation of supply, or total defect; as, the fuilure of 
@prings or streams ; fuilure of rain; failure of crops. 

2. Omission ; non-performance ; as, the fuilure of 
@promise; a man’s failure inthe execution of a 
trust. ; E é 

3. Decay, or defect from decay ; as, the failure of 
memory or of sight. 

4. A breaking, or becoming insolvent. At the close 
of a war, the prices of commodities fall, and innu- 
merable failures succeed. 

5. A failing; a slight fault. [Little used.} 

PAIN, a. (Sax. fagen, fegan, glad; fagnian, Goth. 
Phdalkey to rejoice; Sw. fagen. Class Bg, No. 3, 


Gla 3; pleased ; rejoiced. But the appropriate sense 
of the word is glad, or pleased todo something under 
some kind of necessity ; that is, glad to evade evil or 
gecure good. ‘bus, says Locke, ‘‘ The learned Cas- 
talio was fain to make trenches at Basil, to keep him- 
self from starving.”? This appropriation of the word, 
-which is modern, led Dr. Johnson into a mistake in 
defining the word. The proper signification is gled, 


bs $y ful. wa F 
PAIN, adv. Gladly:; with joy or pleasure. 
He would fain flee out of his hand, —Job xxvii. 

-He would fain have filled his belly with husks, — Luke xv, 
PAIN, 2... To wish or desire. [Not -used.] - 
FAIN'ING, per. ora, Wishing; desiring fondly. 

* In his faining eye. Spenser, 
‘FAINT, ¢. [ir. faine, a weakening; fann, weak ; 
fanntais, weakness, Inclination to faint; anbhfazne, 
fainting; Fr. faineant, idle, sluggish. This word is 
ia allied to Fr. faner, to fade, Wither, decay, to 
ake hay, foin, L. fenum; and to vain, L. vanus, 


- 


whence to vanish, Ar. = fani, to vanish, to fail, 
. to wane, Sax. fynig, musty. ' Clas’ Bn, No. 25. 

arg hes languid’; aictined to swoon; as, to 8 
rendered faint by excessive evacuations. 

2. Weak; feeble; languid ; exhausted ; as, faint 
with fatigue, hunger, or thirst. 

3. Weak, as color; not bright or vivid; not 
nan 3 as, a faint color; a faint red or blue; a faint 

ight. 


4. Feeble; weak, as sound; not loud; as, a faint 
sound ; a faint voice. ‘ is 

5S: Imperfect ; feeble; not striking; as, a faint-re- 
wemblance or image. 

6. Cowardly ; timorots,. 
@ fair lady. 


— 


A Saint heart never wins 


FAL 
' _ % Feeble; not.vigorous; not active 
Tesistance ; a faint exertion. 3 
8.-Dejected; depressed ; dispirited. 
My heart is faint. — Ly i. 
FAINT, v.4. To lose the, anima toctions; to lose 
suenee and eolor, and. become oe ane mo- 
tionless ; to swoon ; sometimes with away.. He faint- 
ed for loss of blood. 
* On hearing the honor intended her, siye fetes, 


2. To become feeble; to decline or fail in-strength 
and vigor ; to be weak. . 


If I eend them away fasting to their own houses, ‘thdy will Saint 
vui. 4 


by the way, — 
3. To.sink into dejection ; to lose courage or spirit. 
Let not your hearts faint, — Deut. xx. 
If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength-Is emall. — 
Prov, xxiv. 
4; To decay ; to disappear ; to vanish. 
Gilded clouds, while we gaze on them, faint before the = 


FAINT, v. t. To deject; to depress; to weakén. [Un- 
Shak. 


usual. | 
FAINT-HEART’ED, a. Cowardly; timorous;  de- 
jected ; easily depressed, or yielding to fear. 
Fear not, neither be fainthearted, — Is. vil. 
FAINT-HEART’ED-LY, adv. In a cowardly man- 


ner. 

FAINT-HEART/ED-NESS, xn, Cowardice; timo- 
rousness ; want of courage. 

FAINTING, por. or a. alling into a swoon ; fail- 
ing ylosine strength or courage ; becoming feeble or 
timid. 

FAINT'ING, 2. A temporary loss of strength, color, 
and respiration ; syncope; deliquium ; leipothymy ; 
a swoon. iseman, 

FAINT’ISH, a. Slightly faint. 

FAINT’ISH-NESS, n. A slight degree of faintness. 

Arbuthnot. 

FAINT’LING, a. Timorous; feeble-minded. [Not 
sa ; Arbuthnot. 

FAINT'LY, ad». Ina feeble, languid manner ; with- 

out vigor or activity ; as, to attack or defend faintly. 
2. With a feeble flame; as, atorch burns faintly. 
3. With a feeble light ; as, the candle burns faintly. 
4. With little force ; as, to breathe faintly. 

5. Without force of representation ; imperfectly ; 
as, to describe faintly what we have seen, 
6. In alow tone ; with a feeble voice ; as, to speak 


faintly. 
7. Without spirit or courage ; timorously. 


He faintly now declines the fatal strife. Denham. 


FAINT’NESS, n. The state of being faint; loss of 


strength, color, and respiration. 
2, Feebleness ; languor ; want of strength. 
: Hooker. 
3. Inactivity ; want of vigor. Spenser. 
4. Feebleness, as of color or light, 


5. Feebleness of representation ; as, faintness of 


description. 
6. Feebleness of mind ; timorousness; dejection ; 
irresolution. 
I will end a ftintnéss into their hearts. — Lev. xxvi, 
FAINTS, n. pl. The gross fetid oi) remaining after 


distillation, or a weak spirituous liquor that runs 
from the still in rectifying the low wines after the 


proof spirit is drawn off; also, the last runnings of 


all spirits distilled by the alembic. 

g Encyc. Edwards, W. Ind, 
FAINT’Y, a. Weak; feeble; languid. Dryden, 
FAIR, a. (Sax. feger; Sw. fuger; Dan. faver. If 

the sense ‘is primarily to open, to efeur, to separate, 
this word may belong to the root-of Sw. faja, Dan. 
Seer, D. veegen, G. fegen, to sweep, scour, furbish.] 
1. Clear; free from spots ; free from. dark hue; 
white; as, a fuir skin ; a fair complexion. Hence, 
2. Beautiful; handsome ; property, having a hand- 
some face. 
* Thou art a fair woman to lock upou, — Gen. xii. 


Hence, 


3. Pleasing to the eye; handsome or beautiful in|, 


general. , 
Thus was he fair {3 his greatness, in the length of his branches, 
—Ezk. xxxi. 


4. Clear; pure; free from feculence or extraneous 
matter ; as, fair water. 

5. Clear; not cloudy or overcast ; as, fair weather; 
a fair sky. 

6. Favorable; prosperous ; blowing in a direction 
toward the place of destination ; as, a fair wind at 


sea. 

7. Open ; direct, as a way or passage. You are in 
a fair way to promotion. Hence, likely to succeed. 
He stands as fair to succeed as any man. 

8. Open to attack or access; unobstructed; as,a 
fair mark ; a fair butt ; fair in sight; in fair sight ; 
a fair view. is 

9. Open; frank; honest; hence, equal; just; 
equitable. My friend is a fair man ; his offer is fair ; 
his propositions are fair and honorable, 
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10. Not effected by insidious or unlawful methods ¢ 
Mot foul. 
He died.a fair and natural death, Temple. 


iI. Frank ; candid ; not sophistical.or insidious ; 
BS, & fair disputant.- ; 
12. Honest ; honorable ; mild; apposed to insidi- 
ous and compulsory ; -as, to accumplish 4 thing-by _ 
. fair means. 
13. Frank; civil; pleasing} not harsm 


When fair words and good counsel will not ail on ' 
must be frighted Pag our duty, PT ager 
14. Equitable ; just ; merited. 
P His doom fs fair, 
_ That dust I am, and shall to dust return, Milton. 


15. Liberal ; not narrow ; as, a fair livelihood. Careas, 

16. Plain; legible; as, the letter is written in g 
fair hand. : 

17. Free from “stain or blemish; unspotted; wn- 
tarnished ; as, a fair charactez or fame. 

18. In mercantile use, middling; medium; as; a 
fair demand ; of a fair quality. 

FAIR, adv,_ Openly’ frankly ; civilly ; complaisantty. 
One of the company spoke him fair, L Estrange. 

2. Candidly.; honestly ; equitably. He promised 

3 Happily ; successfully. { fair 
Now fair befall thee. Shak. 

4, On good terms ; as, to keep fair with the world ; 
to stand fair with one’s companions. 

To bid fair,1s to be likely, or to have a fair pros 

Fair and square ; just dealing; honesty. {pect 

FAIR, n. Elliptically, a fair woman; a handsome fe~ 

The far; the female sex. male. 

2. Fairness ; applied to things or persons. [Not inuse.} 

PAIR, 2. [Fr. fowe; W. fair; Arm. foar, foer, feur, 
or for; L.. forum, or ferie, The It. fiera, and Sp. 

* ferva, a fair, are the L. feria, a boliday, a day exempt 
from labor; G. feer, whence ferern, to rest from la- 
bor. If fair is from forum, it may coincide in ori= 
gin with Gr. tupevw, europevoput, to trade, whence 
Eptupiov, emporrum, ithe primary sense of which is 
to pass. In Norman French we find fair and feire. 
If fair is from fer, u 1s so called from being held 
in places where the wakss or feasts at the dedication 
of churches were held, or from the feasts them- 
selves. It is a fact that Sundays were formerly mar- 
ket days.} 

A stated market ina particular town or city; @ 
stated meeting of buyers and sellers for trade. A 
fair is annual or more frequent. The privilege of 
holding fairs is granted by the king or supreme 
power. Among the most celebrated fairs in Europe 
are those of Francfort and Leipsic in Germany ; of 
Novi in the Milanese, of Riga and Archangel ia 
Russia; of Lyons and St. Germain in France. Io 
Great Britain many towns enjoy this privilege. 

Encye. 

In the United States, there are no fairs similar to 
those in England ; at least | know of none. The 
ladies sometimes hold fairs for the sale of their work 
for charitable purposes, These are called, in Eng- 
land, Fancy-Fatrs. 

FAIR'-HAIR-ED, a. Having fair hair. 

FAIR/-HAND, a. Having a fair appearance. Shak, 

FAIR/HOOD, vn. Fairness ; beauty. ” For. 

FAIR‘ING, x. A present given at a fair. Gay. 

FAIR/LY, edn, Beautifully; bandsomely. [Little 
used, 

2. Commodiously , conveniently ; as, a town fairly 
situated for foreign trade. 2 

3. Frankly , honestly , justly ; equitably ; without 
disguise, fraud, or prevarication. The question was 
fairly stated and argued. Let us deal fairly with all 
men. 

4. Openly; tngenuously, plainly. Let us deal 
fairly with ourselves, or our own hearts, 

_ 9. Candidly. 


(interpret farrly your design. , Dryden, 


6. Without perversion or violence ; as, an infers 
ence may be fairly deduced from the premises. 

7. Without blots; in plain letters; plainly ; legh 
bly ; as, an instrument or record fairly written, 

8. Completely ; without deficience, His antag» 
onist fought till he was fuirly defeated, 

9. Softly ; gently. Milton. 

FAIR/NESS, rn. Clearness; freedom: from spots or 
blemishes; whiteness; as, the fairness of skin or 
complexion. 

2. Clearness ; purity ; as, the fatrness.of water, 

3. Freedom from stain or blemish ; as, the fairness 
of character or reputation. 

4. Beauty ; elegance ; as, the fairness of form. 

5. Frankness ; candor; hence, honesty ; ingenu- 
ousness , a8, fairness in trade. 

6. Openness; candor; freedom from disguise, in- 
sidiousness, or “prevarication ; as, the fairness of an 
argument. 

7. Equality of terms; equity ; as, the fairness of 
a contract. i 

8. Distinctness ; freedom from blots or obscurity ; 
as, the fairness of hand-writing ; the fairness of @ 
copy. 
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FAIR -SEEM’ING, a. Appearing fair. Hemans. 
PAIR'-SPOK'EN, (-spok'n,) a. Using fair speech ; 
land - civil; courteous; plausible, 
Anus, a sazr-spoken man, Hooker. 
EAIR'Y, n. |G. fees Fr. fée, whence féer, to enchant, 
féerie, a fairy land; It. fate. The origin of this 
word is not obvious, and the radical letters are un- 
certain. The conjectures of Baxter, Jamieson, and 
others, throw no satisfactory light on the subject.] , 
. L A fay; an imaginary being or spirit, supposed 
“to assume a human form, dance in meadows, steal 
infants, and play a variety of pranks. [See Err and 
Denon.) Locke, Pope. 
2. An enchantress. Shak. 
Fuiry of the mine; an imaginary being supposed to 
inhabit mines, wandering about in the drifts and 
chambers, always employed in cutting ore, turning 
the windlass, &c., yet effecting nothing. The Ger- 
mans believe in twospecies ; one fierce and malevo- 
lent, the other gentle. (See piper Encye. 
PAIR’Y, a. Belonging to fairies; as, fairy land. Shak, 
2. Given by fairies ; as, fairy money or favors. 
j ’ den. Locke. 
‘Fairy ring or circle; a phenomenon observed in 
fields, vulgarly supposed to be caused by fairies in 
their dances. . This circle is of two kinds; one about 
éeven yards in diameter, containing a round, bare 
path, a foot broad, with green grass in the middle ; 
the other of different size, encompassed with grass 
greener than that in the middle. Encye. 
AIR/Y-LAND, x. The imaginary land or abode of 
fairies, 
FAIR/Y-LIKE, a. Imitating the manner of eee 


FAIR/Y-STONE, 2 A stone found in gravel pits. 

Johnson. 
The fossil echinite, abundant in chalk pits. Cyc. . 
FAITH, x. [W. fyz; Arm. feiz; L. fides; It. fede; 
“Port. and Sp. fe; Fr. foi; Gr. mists; L. fido, to trust ; 
Gr. 72.0w, to persuade, to draw toward any thing, to 
€onciliate ; recGopar, to believe, to obey. In the 
Greek Lexicon of Hederic, it is said, the primitive 
signification of the verb is to bind and draw or lead, 
@s mweing Signifies a rope or cable, as does reiopu. 
®ut this remark {sa little incorrect. The sense of 


the verb, from which that of rope and binding is de- | 


fived, is to-strain, to draw,and thus to bind or make 
fast. A rope or cable is that which makes fast. Qu. 
Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam. m3. Class Bd, No. 16.] 

1. Belief; the assent of the mind to the truth of 
‘what is declared by another, resting on his-authority 
and veracity, without other evidence; the judgment 
that what another states or testifies isthe truth, I 
have strong faith, or no faith, in the testimony of a 
@itness, or in what a historian narrates. 

2. The assent of the mind to the truth of a propo- 
Gition advanced by enother; belief, on probable evi- 
dience of any kind. 

3. In theology, the assent of the mind or under- 
€tanding to the truth of what God has revealed. Sim- 
fle belief of the Scriptures, of the being and perfec- 
tions of God, and of the existence, character, and 
@octyines of Christ, founded on the testimony of the 
6acred writers, is called historical or speculative faith ; 
@ faith little distinguished from the belief of the ex- 
fistence and achievements of Alexander or of Cesar. 

4, Evangelical, justifying, or saving faith, is the as- 
Gent of the mind to the truth of divine revelation, 
on the authority of God’s testimony, accompanied 
with a cordial assent of the will or approbation of 
‘the heart; an entire confidence or trust in God’s 
tharacter and declarations, and in the character 
and doctrines of Christ, with an unreserved sur- 
tender of the will to his guidance, and dependence 
on his merits for salvation. In other words, that 
firm belief of God’s testimony and of the truth of 
the gospel, which influences the will, an@ leads to 
@n entire reliance on Christ for salvation. 

Being justified by faith. — Rom. v. 

Without faith it is impossible to please God, — Heb, -xi 

For we walk by faith, and not by sight — 2 Cor. v. 

‘With the heart man believeth to righteousness. — Rom, x. 

“The faith of the gospel is that emotion of the mind, which Is 

called trust or confidence, exercised toward the moral char 
aster of Gad, and particularly of the Savior. Dwight. 

ith is an affectionate practical confidence in the testimony of 
od. J. Hawes. 

ith isa firm, cordial belief in the veracity of God, in all the 

declarations of his word; or a full and affectionate confi 

dence in the certainty of those thi gvhich God has de- 
clared, aod because he has declared them, L. Woods. 

5. The object of belief; a doctrine or system of 
Goctrines believed ; a system of revealed truths re- 
¢eived by Christians, 

They beard only, that he who pernecuted us in times now 

Preacheth the faith which once he destroyed. — Gal. i. 
6. The promises of God, or his truth and faithful- 


ess. 
Shall their unbelief make the faith of God without effect ?— 
Rom, iil, 


7. An open profession of gospel truth. 
Your faith ts spoken of throughout the whole world. — Rom. 1. 


8. A persuasion or belief of the lawfulness of things FA'KIR, (fa’ker,) 
FR-QUiIR 


indifferent. 
Rast thou faith?, Have it to thyself before God. — Rom. xiv. 
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9. Faithfulness ; fidelity ; a strict-adherence to du- 
ty and fulfillment of promises. 
Her failing, while her faith 
ir ll eee eae 
Children in whom is no faith. — Deut, xxxil, 
19. Word or honor pledged; promise given ; fidel- 
ity, He violated his plighted faith. 
For you alone 
1 broke my faith with injured Palamon.” Dryden. 
11. Sincerity ; honesty ; veracity ; faithfulness. 
We. ought, im good faith, to fulfill all our engage- 
ments. 
12. Credibility or truth. { Unusual.] 
The faith of the foregoing narrative, Mitford. 
FAITH, ecclam. A colloquial expression, meaning on 
my faith; in truth ; verily. : 
FAITH’/-BREACH, 2. ° Breach of fidelity ; disloyalty ; 
Shak. 


perfidy. : hi 
FAITH’ED, (fatht,) a. Honest; sincere. [Not used.]} 
Shak. 


FAITHFUL, a. Firm in adherence to the truth and 
to the duties of religion. 

Be feou fal at to death, and I will give thee a crown of life. 

_ Ve i. 

2. Firmly adhéring to duty ; of true fidelity ; loy- 
al; true to allegiance ; as, a faithful subject. 

3. Constant in the performance of duties or ser- 
vices ; 6xact in attending to commands; as, a faith- 
ful servant. 

4. Observant of compact, treaties, contracts, vows, 
or other engagements ; true to one’s word. A gov- 
ernment should be faithful to its treaties ; individuals, 
to their word. 

5. True ; exact; in conformity to the letter. and 
spirit ; as, a faithful execution of a will 

6. True to the marriage covenant; as, a faithful 
wife or husband. 

7. Conformable to truth; as, a faithful narrative or 
representation. 

8. Constant ; not fickle; as, a faithful lover or 
friend. 

9. True; worthy of belief. 2 Tim. ii. 

FAITH’/FUL-LY, adv. 
good faith. 

2. With strict adherence to allegiance and duty ; 
applied to subjects. 

3. With strict observance of promises, vows, cov- 
enants, or duties; without failure of performance ; 
honestly ; exactly. The treaty or contract was /faith- 
Sully executed. 

4. Sincerely ; with strong assurances..He faithfully 
promised. 

5. Honestly ; truty ; without defect, fraud, trick, or 
ambiguity. 
represented. 

They su: e the nature of things to be faithfully signified b 

Mic nani. % Le e South, ‘ 

6, Confidently ; steadily. Shak. 

FAITH’/FUL-NESS, x. . Fidelity ; loyalty ; firm adhe- 
rence to allegiance and duty ; as, the faithfulness of a 
subject. 4 : 

2. Truth; veracity ; as, the faithfulness of God. 

3. Strict adherence to injunctions, and to the du- 
ties of a station; as, the faithfulness of servants or 
ministers. 

_ 4. Strict performance of promises, vows, or cove- 
‘nants; constancy in affection; as, the faithfulness of 
a husband or wife. 
FAITH'LESS, a. Without belief in the revealed truths 
of religion ; unbelieving. 
O faithless generation, — Matt. xvii, 

2, Not believing ; not giving credit to, 

3. Not adhering to allegiance or duty; disloyal ; 
perfidious ; treacherous ; as, a faithless subject. 

4. Not true toa master or employer; neglectful ; 
83, a faithless servant. 
~ 5. Not true to the marriage covenant ; false; as, a 
: ie ges husband or wife. 
. Not observant of promises, 
7. Deceptive. 
Yonder faithless phantom, Goldsmith, 


FAITH’LESS-LY, adu. Ina faithless manner. 
FAITH’LESS-NESS, x. Unbelief as to revealed re- 
ligion.- i‘ 
2. Perfidy ; treachery ; disloyalty, as in subjects. 
3. Violation of pramises or covenants; inconstan- 
¢y, as of husband or wife. 
FAPTOUR, (fa/toor,) 2. [Norm., from L. factor.) 
An evil-doer; a scoundrel ; a mean fellow. , [ Ods.] 
Spenser. 
FAKE, n. fScot. faik, to fold, a fold, a layer or stra- 
tum; perhaps Sw. vika, vickla, to fold or involve 
The sense of fold may be to Jay, to fall, or to set or 
throw: together, and this word may belong to Sax. 
Segan, fegan, to unite, to suit, to fadge, that is, to set 
or lay together.] 
One of the circles er windings of a cable or haw- 
ser, as it lies in. a coil ; a single turn or coil. 


/ _ Mar. Dict, 

hey [This word signifies, in 
, (fa-keer’,)$ Arabic, a poor man; in 
Ethiopic, an‘ interpreter.} 


In a faithful manner; with |- 


The battle was faithfully described or}. 


FAL 


A Mohammedan monk or hermit in India; the 
Same as dervise in Turkey and Persia. The fekire 
subject themselves to severe austerities and mortifie 
cations. Some of them condemn themselves to @ 
standing posture all their fives, supported only by @ 
stick or rope under their armpits. Some mangle their 
bodies with scourges or knives. Others wander about 
in companies, telling fortunes; and these are said to 
be arrant villains. 

FAL-CADE’, x. [L. falz, a sickle or scythe. 
- A horse is said to make a falcade, when he throws. 
himself ofi his haunches ‘two or three times, as in: 
very quick curvets; that is, a falcade is a bending 
Harr 


& very low. tS. 
FAL‘€ATE, te [L. falcatus, from falz, a sickle, 
FAL'€A-TED, scythe, or reaping-hook.]} 

Hooked ; bent like a sickle or scythe; an epithet 
applied to the new moon. Bailey. 
FAL-CA'TION, 2. Crookedness; a bending in the 
form of a sickle. : Browa. 
FAL/CHION, (fawl/chan,) n. [Fr. fauchon, from Le 

Jalz, 2 reaping-hook.} ; 

A short, crooked sword ; a cimiter. den. 

erates a, ([L. falz, a reaping-hook, and 

‘orm. 
In.the shape of a sickle; resembling -a reaping- 
ook. 

FAL'‘€ON, (fawk’n or fal/kon,) n. [Fr. faucon: It 
falcone; L. falco, a hawk ; W. gwalg, a crested one, 
a heron, a hawk, that which rises or towers, The 
falcon is probably so named from its curving beak 
or talons.] 

1. A hawk; but appropriately, a hawk trained to 
sport, as in falconry, which see. It is said that this 
name is, by sportsmen, given to the female alone; 
‘ for the male is smalier, weaker, and less courageous, 
and is therefore called tercel, or tersel. Encyc. 

This term, in ornithology, is applied to a division of 
the genus Falco, with a short, hooked beak, and very, 
long wings, the strongest armed and most courageous 
species, and therefore used in falconry. : 

, Cuvier. Ed. Encye. 

2. A sort of cannon, whose diameter at the bore is 
five inches and a quarter, and carrying shot of two 

ounds and a half. larris. 

FAL'€ON-GEN'TIL, n._ A falcon when full feath- 
ered and completely bred. Booth, 

FAL'€ON-ER, (fawk’n-er or fal/kon-er,) n. [Fr. faue 
connier. } 

A person who breeds and trains hawks for taking 
wild fowls; one who follows the sport of fowling 
with hawks. Johnson, 

FAL/€0-NET, n. [Fr. falconetre.} 

A small cannon or piece of ordnance, whose diame 
eter at the bore is four inches and a quarter, an@ 
carrying shot of one pound and a quarter. Hurris, 

FAL'CON-RY, (fawk'n-ry or fal/kon-ry,) » [Fr 
fauconnerie, from L. falco, a hawk.) 

1, The art of-training hawks to the exercise of 
hawking. 

p De as: practice of taking wild fowls by means of 
awks. 

FALD/AGE, (fawld‘aj,) n. [W. fald, a fold; Goth, 
faldan; Sax. fealdan, to fold ; Law L. faldagium. 

In England, a privilege which _anciently several 
lords reserved to themselves of setting up folds for 
sheep, in any fields within their manors, the better 
to manure them. . Harris. 

FALD/TEE, n. A fee or composition paid anciently 
by tenants for the privilege of fatdage. Dut. 

FALD’ING, n. A kind of coarse cloth. [Obs.) Chaucer, 

FALD/IS-DO-RY, 2. (Sax. fald and stow. Ash.} 

The throne or seat of a bishop. [Voz in use.] 

FALD’STOOL, n. [fuld, or fold, and stool.) A fold- 
ing-stool, or portable seat, made to fold up in the 
manner of a camp-stool. Formerly, a faldstool was 
placed in the choir for a bishop, when he officiated in 
any but his own cathedraj church. Gloss. of Archatcct, 

FA-LER/NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Falernus, in Italy, 
As a noun, the wine made in that territory. 

FALL, v.25 pret. Fett, pp. Farcen. (Sam feallan: G, 
fallen; D. vatlen; Sw falla; Dan. falder ; allied prob- 
ably to L. falio, to fail, to deceive, Gr. cuddwi Sp. 
hallar, to find, to fall on, Fr. affaler, © lower. See 
Class Bl, No. 18, 28, 43, 49, 52. Fall coincides ex- 
actly with the Shemitic $53, Heb. Ch. Syr. and Sam. 
to fall. Fail agrees better with the Heb. 533, and | 
Sam; but these words may have had one primitive 
root, the sense of which was to move, to recede, te 
pass. As these words are unquestionably the samo 
in the Shemitic and Japhetic languages, they afford 
decisive evidence that the 3, or first letter of the — 
Shemitic words, is a prefix. The Chaldee sense of 
baa is to defile, to make foul, (See Four.) The same 

= a 


edd 


verb in Ar, Aw) nabala, signifies to shoot, to driv 


.or throw an arrow, Gr. GadAw.] 
1. To drop from a higher place; to descend by 

. power of gravity alone. Rain falls from the clou 
a man falls from his horse ; ripe fruits fall from ti 

an ox falls into a pit. 


1 beheld Satan as lightning full from heaven, — Lake 2, 


FAL 


2. To drop from an erect posture. 
I fell at his feet to worship him, — Rev, xix. 

~~ 3. To disembogue ; to pass at the outlet; to flow 
out of its channel into a pond, lake, or sea, as a 
tiver. The Rhone falls into the Mediterranean Sea. 
The Danube falls into the Euxine. The Mississippi 
falls into the Gulf of Mexico. 

4, To depart from the faith, or from rectitude ; to 
apostatize. Adam fell by eating the forbidden fruit. 

Labor to enter into that lest any man fall after the same 

exampie of unbelief. — Heb, iv. 
5. To die, particularly by violence. 


Ye shol! chase your enemies, and they shall fall before you by 
the sword. — Lev. xxvi. 
A thousand shall fail at thy side. — Ps. xci. 


6. To come to an end suddenly; to vanish; to 


perish. 
‘The greatness of these Irish lords suddenly fe/ and vanished. 
Davies, 


7% To be degraded ; to sink into disrepute or dis- 
; to be plunged into misery ; as, to fall from an 
elévated station, or from a prosperous state. 

8. To decline in power, wealth, or glory; to sink 
into weakness; to be given up, overthrown, or 
tuined. This is the renowned Tyre ; but oh, how 
fallen! 


Heaven and earth will witness, 

If Rome must fall, that we are innocent. Addison. 

9. To pass into a worse state than the former ; to 
come ; as, to fall into difficulties ; to full under cen- 
sure or imputation , to fall into error or absurdity ; to 
fall into a snare. In these and similar phrases, the 
sense of suddenness, accident, or ignorance is.often 
implied, but not always. 

10. To sink; to be lowered. The mercury in a 
thermometer rises and fulls with the increase and 
diminution of heat. The water of ariver rises and 
fuls. The tide falls. 

1l. To decrease; to be diminished in weight or 
value. The price of goods falls with plenty and 
fises with scarcity. Pliny tells us, the as fell from a 
ound to two ounces in the first Punic war. 

Arbuthnot. 

12. To sink ; not to amount to the full. 

The greatness of finances and revenue doth fall under computa- 

tivo. Bacon. 

13. To be rejected ; to sink into disrepute. 

This book must stand or fall with thee. Locke. 


14. To decline from violence to-calmness, from 
intensity to remission. The wind falls, and a calm 
succeeds. 

At length her fury fell. Dryden, 

15. To pass into a new state of body or mind; to 
become ; as, to fall asleep; to fall distracted ; to fall 
sick ; to fall into rage or passion ; to fall in lave ; to 
full into temptation. 

16. To sink into an air of dejection, discontent, 
a: or shame ; applied to the countenance 
or 


Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. — Gen. iv, 
{ have observed of late thy looks are fallen. Addison. 


17. To happen ; to befall ; to come. 


Since this fortune falls to you. Shak. 
18. To light on ; to come by chance. 
The Romans fell on thia model by chance, Suift 


19. To come ; to rush on; to assail. 

Fear and dread shall fall on them. — Ex, xv. 

And fear fel! on them all. — Acts xix, 
20. To come; to arrive. 
The vernal equinox, which at the Nicene counsel fell on the 21st 

of Murch, falls now about ten days sooner. Holder. 
21. To come unexpectedly. 
veni wi i ing walk. 

ft happened this evening that we fell into a pleasing walk ps 

22. To begin with haste, ardor, or vehemence; to 
gush or hurry to. They fell to blows, 

The mixed multitude fell to lusting. — Num, xi, 

23, To pass or be transferred by chance, lot, dis- 
4ribution, inheritance, or otherwise, as possession or 
ee ota The-estate or the province fell to his 

her. The kingdom fell inte the hands of his 
tival. A large estate fell to his heirs. 

24. To become the property of; to belong or apper- 
tain to. a 

If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all. Pope. 
+25. To be .dropped or uttered carelessly. Some 
be ressions fell from him. An unguarded expression 
from his lips. Not a word fell from him-on the 
subject. 

26. To sink; to languish; to become feeble or 
faint. Our hopes and fears rise and fall with good 
or ill success. 

27. To be brought forth. Take care of lambs 


when cy ties fall. Mortimer. 
28. To issue ; to terminate. ‘ 


Sit still, my_ctanghter, ll thou knowest how the matter will 
fall. — Rinh iii. 


To falt aboard of: in seamen’s language, to strike 
_ Ti seer ne 


° 
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against; applied to one vessel coming into collision 
with another. 

To fall astern; in seamen’s language, to move or be 
driven backward; torecede. A ship falls astern by 
the force of a current, or when outsailed by another. 
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of its applications, implies, literally or figuratively, 
velocity, haste, suddenness, or violence. Its use is 80‘ 
various, and so much diversified by modifying words, 
that it is not easy to enumerate its senses in all ita 
applications. 


To fall away; to lose flesh; to become lean or} FALL, v.t. To let fall; todrop. And fall thy edge- 


emaciated ; to pine. r 

2. To renounce or desert allegiance ; to revolt or 
rebel. 

3. To renounce or desert the faith ; to apostatize ; 
to sink into wickedness. 

Thcse for a while believe, and in time of temptation fall away, — 

Luke vii. 
4, To perish ; to be ruined ; to be lost. 
How can the soul — fall away into nothing? Addison, 


5. To decline gradually ; to fade ; to languish, or 
become faint. 
One color falle away by just degrees, and another rises insensi- 
bly. st dS cst ee Addison, 
To fall back; to recede ; to give way. 
2. To fail of performing a promise or purpose ; not 
to fulfill. 

To fall calm; to cease to blow ; to become calm. 
To fall down ; to prostrate one’s self in worship. 
All nations shal) fall down before him. — Pa. [xxii 

2. To sink ; to come to the ground. 
Down fell the beauteous youth, Dryden, 


3. To bend or bow, asa suppliant. Jsaiah xlv. 

4. To sail or pass toward the mouth of a river or 
other outlet. 

To fall foul; to attack ; to make an assault. 

To fali from; to recede from, to depart; not to ad- 
here ; as, to fall from an agreement or engagement. 

2. To depart from allegiance or duty ; to revolt. 

To fall in; to concur ; to agree with. The measure 
falls in with popular opinion. 

2. To comply ; te yield to. 

You will find it difficult to persuade learned men fo fall in with 

your projects, Addison, 

3. To come in; to join ; to enter. 
ranks ; fall in on the right. 

To fall in with; to meet, as a ship ; also, to discover 
or come near, as land. 

To fall of ; to withdmw; to separate; to be 
broken or detached. Friends fall off in adversity. 

Love cools, friendship falle off, brothers divile. Shak. 

2. To perish; to die away. Words fall of b 
disuse. 

3. Toa tize ; toforsake; to withdraw from the 
faith, or from allegiance or duty. 

Those. captive tribes fell off 
From God to worship calves, Bilton. 

4. To forsake ; toabandon. His subscribers fell off. 

5. To drop. Fruits fall of when ripe. 

6. To depreciate ; to depart from former excel- 
lence ; to become less valuable or interesting. The 
magazine or the review falls off; it has fallen off 

7. In seamen’s language, to deviate or trend to the 
leeward of the point to which the head of the ship 
was before directed ; to fall to leeward. Totten. 

To fall on; to begin suddenly and eagerly. 

Fall on, and try the appetite to eat, Dryden. 

2 To begin an attack ; to assault ; to assail. 

Fall on, fall on, and hear him not. Dryden. 

3. To drop on; to descend on. 

To fall out ; to quarrel ; to begin to contend. 

A soul exasperated in ills falls out 
With every thing, its friend, itself. 
2. To happen ; to befall ; to chance. 
There fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the mice. 
L’ Estrange. 

To fall over; to revolt; to desert from one side to 
another. 

2. To fall beyond. Shak, 

To fall short ; to be deficient. Thecorn falls short. 
We all fall short in duty. 

To fall to ; to begin hastily and eagerly. 

Fall to, with eager Joy, on homely food. Dryden, 


2. To apply one’s self to. He will never after fall 
to labor. 


meee fell hg raising money, under pretense of 
nd. 


Fall into the 


Addison. 


thi 
Clarendon 


e relief of |, 


less sword. I am willing to fall this argument. 
This application is obsolete. | (Shak, Dryden, 

2. To sink; to depress; as, to raise or fall the 
voice. : 

3. To diminish ; to lessen or lower; as, to fall the 
price of commodities. [Little eA. . 

4. To bring forth ; as, to fail lambs. [Rare.] Shak, 

5. To fell ; to cut down ; as, to fall a tree. 

(This use is provincial in England, and occasions 
ally occurs in America; fell and fall being probably 
from a common root. ] 

FALL, 2. The act of dropping or descending ‘from a 
higher to a lower place by gravity ; descent; as,a 
fall from a horse or from the yard of a ship. 

2. The act of dropping or tumbling from an erect 
posture. He was walking on ice, and had a fall, 

3. Death ; destruction ; overthrow. 


Our fathers had a great fall before our enemies, Judith, 
4. Ruin; destruction. 
They conspire thy fall, Denham, 


5. Downfall; degradation; loss of greatness or 
office ;* as, the fall of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Behold thee glorious only in thy fall, Pope. 

6. Declensien of greatness, power, or dominion; 
ruin; as, the fall of the Roman empire. 

7. Diminution ; decrease of price or value ; depre- 
ciation ; as, the fall of prices; the fall of rents; the 
fall of interest. 

8. Declination of sound; a sinking of tone; ca- 
dence ; as, the full of the voice at the close of a sen- 
tence. 

9. Declivity; the descent of land or a hill; a 
slope. Bacon. 

10. Descent of water; a cascade; a cataract; a 
tush of water down a steep place ; usually in the 
plural; sometimes in the singular; as, the falls of 
Niagara, or the Mohawk ; the full of the Housatonic 
at Canaan. Fail is applied to a perpendicular de- 
scent, or to one that is very steep. When the de- 
scent is moderate, we name it rapids. Custom, how= 
ever, sometimes deviates from this rule, and the 
rapids of rivers are called falls. 

11. The outlet or discharge of a river or current of 
water into the ocezn, or into a lake or pond; as, the 
fall of the Po into the Guif of Venice. Addison, 

12, Extent of descent ; the distance which any 
*thing-falls ; as, the water of a pond has a fall of 
five feet. 

13. The fall ‘of the leaf; the season wlien leaves 
fall from trees; autumn. [Hants and Sussex, Still 
used in fneriaas). 

14. That which falls ; a falling ; as, o fall of rain 
or snow. 

15. The act of felling or cutting down ; as, the fall 
of timber. 

16. Fall, or the fall; by way of distinction, the 
apostasy ; the act of our first parents in eating the 
forbidden fruit ; also, the apostasy of the rebellious 
angels. 

17. Formerly, a kind of vail. B. Jonson. 

18, In seamen’s language, that part of a tackle to 
which the power is applied in hoisting. 

R. H. Dana, Jr. 

19. In Great Britain, a term applied to several 
Measures, linear, superficial, and solid. Ce 


FAL-LA’CIOUS, a. [Fr. fallacieuxr; L. fallax, from 


fallo, to deceive. See Fatt.]} 

1. Deceptive.; deceiving ; deceitful; wearing a 
false appearance; misleading ; producing error or 
mistake’ sophistical; applied to things only; as, & 
faliacious argument or proposition; a faliaciqus ap 
pearance. 

2. Deceitful ; false; not well founded ; producing 
disappointment ; mocking expectation; as, a falla- 
cious h 


‘ ope. 
FAL-LA’/CIOUS-LY, adv. In a fallacious manner; 


deceitfully ; sophistically ; with purpose orin a man- 
ner to- deceive. 
We have seen how fallaciously the author has stated the cause, 
Addison, 


To fall undgr ; to come, under, or within the limits | FAL-LA‘CIOUS-NESS, n. Tendency to deceive or 


of ; to be subjected to. 


They fell under the jurisdic- 
tion of the emperor. 


mislead ; inconclusiveness; as, the fallaciousness of 
an argument, or of appearances, 


2. To come under; to become the subject of.| FAL/LA-CY,n. [L. failacia.] 


This ppint did not falj under the cognizance or de- 
liberations of the court. These things do not fall 
under human sight or observation. 

3. To come within; to be ranged or reckoned. 
with. These substances fall under a different class 
of order. 

‘To fall upon; to attack. [See To rat on.] 

2. To attempt. 

A do not intend to fall upon nice disquisitions, 


3. To rush against. 


Halder. 


in a perpendicular or inclined direction, and in most 
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-_ FAL/LAX, 2. [L.] 
Fall primarily denotes descending motion, either | FALL'EN, (fawl’n,) 


1. Deceptive or false appearance; deceitfulness 5 
that which misleads the eye or the mind. Detect 
the fallacy of the argument. 

2. Deception ;, mistake. 
all a fallacy. . 

i'll entertain the fvored fallacy. Shak. 

3. In logic, an argument, or apparent argument, 
which professes to be decisive of tue matter at issue, 
while in reality it is not. Brande. 
Cavillation. Abp. Cranmer, 

. ora. Dropped ; descended ; 
degraded ; decreased ; ruined, 


This appearance may be 
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FAL'LEN-CY, rn. Mistake. [0bs.] 
FALL’ER, n. One that falls. 
FAL-LI-BIL/I-TY, n. [It. fullibilitd. See Farursre.] 
1, Liableness to deceive ; the quality of being fal- 
lible ; uncertainty ; possibility of being erroneous, or 
of leading to mistake; as, the fallibility of an argu- 
Ment, of reasoning, or of testimony. 
2. Liableness to err, or to be deceived in one’s own 
judgment ; as, the fullibility of men. 
FAL’LI-BLE, @ [lt. fallible; Sp. falible: from L. 
fallo, to deceive. 
1. Liable to fail or mistake ; that may err or be de- 
ceived in juidgment. All men are fallible. 


2. Liable to error; that may deceive. Our judg- 


ments, our faculties, our opinions, are’ fallible; our } 


hopes are fallible. 

FAL’LI-BLY, adv. [na fallible manner. 

FALL/ING, ppr. or a. Descending; dropping; dis- 
emboguing ; apostatizing ; declining ; decreasing ; 
sinking ; coming. 

FALLING, n, An indenting or hollow ; op- 

FALL'ING IN, posed to rising or prominence. 

Falling away ; apostasy. [Addison. 
Falling off; departure from the line or course ; 
declension. 

FALL/‘ING-SICK’NESS, n. The epilepsy ; a disease 
i which the patient suddenly loses his senses and 

alls. 

FALL/ING-STAR, nz, The same as SuHootine-Srar, 
which see, 

FALL/ING-STONE; 7. A stone falling from the at- 
mosphere ; a meteorite; an aérolite. 

FAL-LO’PI-AN, a. [from Fallopius.] 
to two ducts, arising from the womb, usually called 
tubes. 

FAL’LOW, a. (Sax. fulewe, falu, or fealo; D. vaal; G. 
falb, fahl; Fr. fauve, for falve; L. fulous; qu. helous, 
for feluus. This word may be from the root of fail, 
fallo; so called from the fading color of autumnal 
leaves, or from failure, withering. Hence, also, the 
sense of unoccupied, applied to land, which in Span- 
ish is baldio. 

1, Pale red, or pale yellow ; as, a fallow deer. 
2 Unsowed ; not tilled; left to rest after a year or 
more of tillage ; as, fullow ground ; a fallow field. 
Break up your fallow ground. — Jer. iv. 
3. Left unsowed after plowing. The word is ap- 
plied to the land after plowing. 


4. Unplowed ; uncultivated. Tooke. Shak. 
5. Unoccupied; neglected. [Not in use.] 
Let the cause lie fallow. Hudibras, 


PAL'LOW, x2. Land that has lain a year or more un- 
tilled or unseeded. 
plowed without being sowed. 

The plowing of fallows is a benefit to Jand. Mortimer. 
2. The plowing or tilling of land, without sowing 
it, fora season. Summer fallow, properly conducted, 
bas ever been found a sure method of destroying 
weeds, ° 
Ry a complete summer fallow, land’ is rendered tender and 
mellow. The fallow gives it a better Ulth than can be given 
by a fallow crop. Sinclair. 
A green fallow, in England, is that where land is 
rendered mellow and clean from weeds, by means of 
some green crop, as turnips, potatoes, &c. 

FAL’LOW, v.i% To fade, to become yellow. 

FAL’LOW, v.t. To plow, harrow, and break lan 
without seeding it, for the purpose of destroying 
weeds and insects, and rendering it mellow. It is 
found for the interest of the farmer to fallow cold, 
strong, clayey land. : 

FAL/LOW-€ROP, x. The crop taken from fallowed 

ound. Sinclair. 

FAL’LOW-DEER, x. [Sax. falewe, pale yellow.] The 
Cervus Dama, or Dama vulgaris, a species smaller 
than the stag, and most common in England, where 
it is almost domesticated in the parks. Partington. 

FAL/LOW-ED, (fal'lode,) pp. Plowed and harrowed 
for a season, without being sown. 

FAL'/LOW-FINCH, ~ A small bird, the enanthe or 
wheat-ear. 

FAL/LOW-ING, ppr. Plowing and harrowing land 
without sowing it. 

FAL/LOW-ING, n. The operation of plowing and 
harrowing land without sowing it. Fallowing is 
found to contribute to the destruction of snails and 
other vermin. Sinclair. 

FAL‘LOW-IST, % One who favors the practice of 
fallowing land. 

On this subject a controversy has arisen between two sects, the 
Sallowists and the anti-fatlowiste, {Unusual.) Sinclair, 

FAL/LOW-NESS, x A fallow states barrenness ; 
exemption from bearing fruit, Donne, 

FALS/A-RY,n. [See Farsz.] A falsifier of evidence. 

Not in ea heldon, 

FALSE, a. [L. falsus, from fallo, to deceive ; Sp. falso; 
It id; Fr. faut, fausse; Sax. false; D. valsch; G. 
falsch; Sw. and Dan. falsk; W. fals; lr. falsa. See 

Faw and Fai] 

1, Not true; not conformable to fact ;.expressing 
what is contrary to that which exists, is done, said, 
or thought. A false report communicates what is 
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not done or said; a false accusation’ imputes to a 
person what he has not done or said; a fulse wit- 
hess testifies what is not true; a false opinion is not 
according to truth or fact. The word is applicable 
to any subject, physical or moral. 

2. Not well founded ; as, a false claim. 

3. Not true; not according to the lawful standard ; 
as, a false weight or measure, 

4, Substituted for another ; succedaneous ; suppos- 
ititious ; as, a false bottom. 

5. Counterfeit ; forged; not genuine; as, false 
coin; a false bill or note. 

6. Not solid orsound; deceiving expectations; as, 
a folse foundation, : 

False and slippery ground. Dryden. 

7. Not agreeable to rule or propriety ; a3, false con- 
struction in language. 

8. Not honest or just ;-not fair; as, false play. 

9. Not faithful or loyal; treacherous ; perfidious ; 
deceitful. The king’s subjects may prove false to 
him. So we say, a false heart. 

10. Unfaithful ; inconstant; as, a false friend; a 
false lover ; false to promises and yows; the husband 
and wife proved false to each other. 

1l. Deceitful ; treacherous ; betraying secrets. 

12. Counterfeit ; not genuine or real; as, a false 
diamond. 

13. Hypocritical; feigned; made or assumed for 
the purpose of deception ; as, false tears ; false mod- 
esty ; the man appears in false colors; the advocate 
gave the subject a false coloring. 

False fire; composition of combustibles, used in 
vessels of war to make signals during the night. 

Totten. 

False imprisonment; the arrest and imprisonment 
of a person without warrant or cause, or contrary to 
law ; orthe unlawful detaining of a person in custody. 

FALSE, adv. Not truly; not honestly ; falsely. Shak. 
FALSE, v. t. To violate by failure of veracity ; to 
deceive. [Obs.] Spenser. 

2. To defeat ; to balk ; to evade. oe Spenser. 

FALSE’-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. Hypocritical. 
FALSE’-HEART, a. Hollow; treacherous; de- 
FALSE’-HEART’ED, ceitful ; perfidious. Bacon. 
[ The former is not used. 
FALSE’-HEART’ED-NESS,x. Perfidiousness ; treach- 


ery. Stillingfleet. 
FALSE’HOOD, n. [ fulse and hood.; 
1. Contrariety or inconformity to fact or truth; as, 
the falsehood of a report. 


2. Want of truth or veracity; a lie; an untrue 


assertion. 
3. Want of honesty; treachery; deceitfulness ; 
perfidy. ilto 


Te 
But falsehood is properly applied to things only. | 


[See Farseness.] 
*4, Counterfeit ; false appearance ; imposture. 
Milton. 
FALSE’-KEEL, n. The timber used below the main 
keel, to serve both as a defense and an aid in holding 
a better wind. Brande. 
FALSE!LY, adv. In a manner contrary to truth and 
fact; not truly ; as, to speak or swear falsely ; to tes- 
tify falsely. 
2. Treacherously ; perfidiously. 
cera me — that thou wilt not deal falsely with me.—Gen. 


3. Erroneously ; by mistake. Smallridge. 
FALSE’NESS, n. Want of integrity and veracity, 
either in principle or in act; as, the falseness of a 
man’s heart, or his falseness to his word. 
2. Duplicity ; deceit; double dealing. Hammond. 


3. Unfaithfulness ; treachery ; perfidy ; traitorous- 


ness. 
The prince Is in no danger of being betrayed by the falsenese, 
chested by the asus of such a slaty Faure. : 
FALS’ER, 7. A deceiver. Spenser. 


FALSE/-ROOF, n. In architecture, that part between 
the ceiling of the upper floor and the covering of the 


roof. Gwilt, 
FAL-SETTE’, n. [It.] “Literally, a false or artificial 
FAL-SET’TO, voice. That part of a person’s voice 


which lies above its natural compass. 

FAL'SI CR? MEN, [L.] The crime of forgery. 
FALS/I-FI-A-BLE, a [from falsify.}] That may be 
alsified, counterfeited, or corrupted. Johnson. 

FALS-I-FI-CA'/TION, x [Fr., from falsifier.] 
1. The act of making false ; a cousiterfeiting ; the 
giving to a thing an appearance of something which 


it is not ; as, the falsification of words. Hooker. 
2. Confutation. Broome. 
PALS’I-FI-CA-TOR, 2. A falsifiet. Bp. Morton. 


FALS'I-FT-ED, pp. Counterfeited. 

FALS‘I-FI-ER, n, One who counterfeits, or gives to 
a thing a deceptive appearance; or one who makes 
false coin. oyle, 

2. One who invents falsehood ; a liar. L’Estrange. 
3. One who proves.a thing to be false,- 

FALS/LFY, 0. t. [Fr. falsifer, from false.] 

1. To counterfeit ; to forge; to maké something 
false, or in imitation of that which is true; as, to 


falsify coin. 


‘The Iriah bards use to felsify every thing. Spenser. 
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2. To disprove; to prove to be false; as, to falsify 
a one : is ta 

3. To violate ; to break by falsehood } as, to falsify 
one’s faith or word. 2 ? 8 be 

4. To show to ‘be unsound, insufficient, or not 
preof. [Vote in use.} 

His ample shield is falsified. Dryden, 

FALS'-FY, v. i. To tell lies; to violate the truth. 

It is universally unlawful to lie and falsify. South, 

FALS'I-FY-ING, ppr. Counterfeiting ; forging; lying; 
proving to be false ; violating. 

FALS'I-TY, n. (L. falsitas.] isl 
__L Contrariety or inconformity to truth; the qual- 
ity of being false. Se ‘ i 

Probability does not make any alteration, 

falsity of things. : - 38 a eae 

2. Falsehood ; a lie; a false assertion. Glanville, 

[ This sense is less proper. 

FAL'TER, v.i. [Sp. fultor, to be deficient, from falta, 
fault, defect, failing, from falir, to fail, fulla, fault, de- 
fect; Port. faltar, to want, to miss; from L. fallo, the 

.primary sense of which is to fall short, or to err, to 
miss, to deviate.]} 

1. To hesitate, fail, or break, in the utterance of 
words ; to speak with a broken or trembling utter- 
ance; to-stammer. His tongue falters. He speaks 
with a fdltering tongue. He falters at the question. 

2. To fail, tremble, or yield in exertion; not to be 
firm and steady. His legs falter. Wiseman, 

3. To fail in the regular éxercise of the understand. 
ing. We observe idiots to falter. Locke, 

FAL'TER, v. t. Tosift. [Wot in use.] - Mortimer. 

FAL/TER-ING, ppr. or a. Hesitating ; speaking with 
a feeble, broken, trembling utterance ; failing. 

FAL/TER-ING, n. Feebleness; deficiency. 

ys Killingbeck, 

FAL/TER-ING-LY, adv. With hesitation; with a 
trembling, broken voice; with difficulty or feeble 
ness. “3 

FA'LON,n. [Fr.] A French provincial name for cer- 
tain tertiary strata abounding in shells, corresponding 
to the Norfolk crag. Lye 

FAME, 72. [L. fama; Fr. fame; Sp. and It. fama; Gr 
dapa, deun, from daw, tospeak. I suspect this root 
to be contracted from guyw or gaxw, Class Bg. See 
No. 48, 62, and Facunn.} 

1. Public report or rumor. 

The fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh’s house, saying, Jo 

seph’s brethren are come. — Gen. xlv. 

2. Favorable report; report of good or great ac- 
tions; report that exalts the character; celebrity; re~ 
nown ; as, the fame of Howard or of Washington; 
the fame of Solomon. 

And the fame of Jesus went throughout all Syria. — Matt. iv, 


FAME, v. t. To make famous. B. Jonson. 
2. To report. Buck, 
FAM/ED, a. Much talked of ; renowned ; celebrated , 
distinguished and exalted by favorable reports. Aris- 
tides was fumed for learning and wisdom, and Cicero 
for eloquence. ‘ 


He is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer. Shak, 
FAME!-GIV-ING, a. Bestowing fame. 
FAME/LESS, a. Without renown. Beaum. 


FAME’LESS-LY, adv. In a fameless manner. 

FA-MIL/IAR, (fa-tail/yar,) & [L. familiaris; Fr. fa- 
eat, Sp. familiar; from L, familia, family, which 
see. 

1. Pertainjng to a family ; domestic. Pope. 

2. Accustomed by frequent converse; well ac- 
quainted with ; intimate ; close ; as, a familiar friend 
or companion. 

3. Affable ; not formal or distant ; easy-In conver- 
sation. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar, Shak. 

4. Well acquainted with; knowing by frequent 
use. Be familiar with the Scriptures. ” 

5. Well known ; learnt or well understood by fre- 
quent use. Let the Scriptures be familiar to us, 

6. Unceremonious ; free ; unconstrained ; easy. 
The emperor conversed with the gentleman in the 
most familjar manner. 

7. Common ; frequent and intimate. By familiar 
imtercourse strong attachments are soon formed. 

8. Easy ; unconstrained ; not formal. His letters 
are written in a familiar style. 

He sports in leose, familiar strains. 

9. Intimate in an unlawful degree. 

A poor man foucd a priest familiar with-his wife, Camden, 

Familiar spirit ; a demon or evil spirit supposed to 
‘attend at a call. 

FA-MIL/IAR, 2 An_intimate; a close companion; 
one long acquainted ; one accustomed to another by 
free, unreserved converse. 

All my familiars watched for my halting, — Jet. xx. 


2. A demon or evil spirit supposed to attend at a 
call, But in general we say, a familiar spirit. Shak. — 

3, In the Court of Inquisition, a person who 
in apprehending and imprisoning the accused. 


Addison, 
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PA-MIL-IART-TY, (fa-roil-yar’e-te, py Tntiniate and 
~ frequent converse, or association in company. The 
ae lived in remarkable familiarity. Hence, 

2, Easiness of conversation ; affability ; freedom 
from ceremony. 
3. Intimacy ; intimate acquaintance ; unconstrained 
intercourse, 

PA-MIL/IAR-IZE, v. t. To make familiar a intimate ; 
to habituate; to accustom ; to make well known by 
practice or converse ; as, to familiarize one’s self to 
scenes of distress. 

2. To make easy by practice or customary use, er 
by intercourse, 
i 3. To bring down from a state of distant superior- 
iy. 
Tho ape smiled on me with a look of compassion and affabil- 
that familiarized him to my imaginauon, Addison, 

BA-MILIAR.1Z-ED, p. Accustomed ; habituated ; 

made familiar; made easy by practice, custom, or 


use. 

FA-MIL‘IAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Accustoming ; making fa- 
miliar; rendering easy by practice, custom, or use. 
FA-MIL’IAR-LY, adv. In a familiar manner; uncer- 
emoniously ; without constraint ; 3 without formality. 

2. Commonly ; frequently ; with the ease and un- 


€oncern that arise from long custom or acquaintance. | 


FAM'I-LISM, n. The tenets of the Familists. > 
FAMI/I-LIST, n. [from family.] One belonging to the 
mily of Love, a short-lived sect in the reign of Queen 
jizabeth, much resembling the Quietists in the Ro- 
man Catholic church. . Murdock. 
FAM-I-LIST’I€, a. Pertaining to familists. Bazter. 
FA-MILLE', (fS-meel’,) n. (Fr. en famille.] 
~ Ina family state ; domestically. Swift. 
This word is never used without en before it. 
WAM'I-LY, x. [L. and Sp. familia; Fr. famille; It. 
Famigha. This word is said to have originally signi- 
Ged servants, from the Celtic famu!; but qu.] 

1. The collective body of persons who live in one 
cll and under one head or manager ; a A rN 

cluding parents, children, and servants, and, as th 
Case may be, lodgers or boarders. 

2, Those who descend from one common progeni- 
for ; a tribe or race; kindred; lineage. Thus the Is- 
¢aelites were a brancli of the family of Abraham ; and 
the descendants of Reuben, of Manasseh, &c., were 
‘called their f:milies. The whole human race are the 
Family of Adam, the human family. 

3. Course of descent ; genealogy ; line of ances- 


ors. 
Go and complain thy Samily is young. Pope. 
4; Honorable descent; noble or Tespectable stock. 
@e is a man of family. 
§. A collection or union of nations or states. 
The states of Europe were, by the prevailing maxima of | 
policy, closely. united i aaa x E. Evere 
6. In language, an order, class, or genus ot 
animals, or of other natu productions, having 
something in common, by Which they are distin- 
uished from others; as, quadrupeds constitute a 
Famity of ; ppinals and we speak of the family or 


families of plan 
FAM/INE; x. [Fe famint, from faim; L. fames; It. 
Same ; Sp. fame or hambre; Port. fome.] 

_1, Scarcity of food ; dearth ; a general want of pro- 
visions sufficient for ‘the inhabitants of a country or 
esieged place. Famines are less frequent than for- 
merly. due attention to agriculture tends to pre- 
Vent famine, and-commerce secures a country from 
its destructive effects. 

There was a femine fn the land. —Gen. xxvi. 


®. Want; destitution ; as,.a famine of the word of | FAN/CI -ER, n. One who fancies, 


life. 

FAMISIT, v. t. [Fr. affames, from faim, hunger, L. 

Sames; It. affamire, affamare; Sp. hambrear.] 
1. To starve; to kill or destroy with hunger. Shak. 
bagi te exhaust the strength of, by hunger or thirst ; 
fo distress with hunger, 
The pains: ‘of famished Tantalus he’l! feel. Dryden. 
%-To kil! by deprivation or denial of any thing 
necessary for hfe. Milton. 

FAM'ISH, v. i. To die of hunger. More generally, 

" *9. To suffer extreme hunger or thirst ; to be ex- 
hhausted in strength, or to come near to perish for 
went of food or drink. 

“You are all resolved rather to die than to samish. Shak. 
%. To be distressed with Want; to come near to 
Perish by destitution. 


The Lord Will not aulfct the righteous to Sursish, — Prov. x 
PAMTISH-ED, aie m/isht,) pp. or @ Starved ; 3 exhaust- 
want sustenance, 
FAW SH-ING, as Or a. Btarving ; > killing; perish- 
FANT i. ee. The patn of h 
- 2. 16 of extreme hunger or 
~ thirst ; extreme ‘want of sustenance. "Hakewill. 


FA-MOS'LTY, ». Renown. . Dict. 
FA’MOUS, a. [L. famosus; Fr. fameur, Seo Fame. ] 
‘1. Celebra in fame or public report ; renowned ; 


much talked of and praised ; distinguished in story. 
hundred: 
Two sd ty princes of the assembly, famous in the | 


FAN 


__ It is followed by for. One man is famous for eru- 
dition ; another for eloquence ; and another for mil- 
itary skill. 
2. Sometimes in a bad sense; as, a famous coun- 
terfeiter ; a famous pirate. 
FA’/MOUS-ED, a. Renowned, [An ul-formed ore] 


FA'MOUS-LY, adv. With great renown or hicen: 


Then this land was famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel. 


FA/MOUS-NESS, z. Renown ; great fame ; celebrity, 
[B 


FAM’U-LATE, v.%. [L. famula.] oyle. 
To serve. [Wot used.] | 
FAN, n. ([Sax. fann; Sw. vanna; D. wan; G. wanne ; 


L. vannus; Fr. van; Sp. and Port. abano. The 

word, in German and Swedish, signifies a fan and a 
tub, as if from opening or perme i if so, it seems 
to be allied to pane, pannel. Class B 

1. An instrument used by tidied to agitate the 
air and cool the face in warm weather. It is made 
of feathers, or of thin skin, paper, or taffeta, mounted 
on sticks, &c. 

2. Something in the form of a woman’s fan when 
spread, as a peacock’s tail, a window, &c. 

3. An instrument for winnowing ¢ grain, by moving 
which the grain is thrown up and agitated, and the 
chaff is separated and blown away. 

4, A small vane or sail, used to keep the large 
sails of a smock windmill always i in the direction of 
the wind. . Hebert. 

5. Something by which the air is moved ; a wing. 

Dryden. 

6. An instrument to raise the fire or flame; as, a 

San to inflame love. Hooker. 
FAN, v. t. To cool and refresh, by moving the air 
with a fan; to blow the air on the face with a fan. 


2. To ventilate ; bo blow on; to affect by air put |. 


in motion. 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows; 


To meet the fanning wind the bosom rose. + Dryden, 
Calm aa the breath which fans our eastero groves. * Dryden... 
3. To move as with a fan. 

The air — fanned with plumes, Milton. 


4. To winnow ; to ventilate; to separate chaff 
from grain and drive it away by a current of air ;, as, 
to fai wheat, 

FA-NAT‘I€, a. [L. fanaticus, phanaticus, from 

FA- NAT‘I€-AL, Gr. atvopzat, to appear ; literal- 
ly, seeing visions.] 

Wild and eatraraghtt ‘in opinions, particularly in 
religious opinions ; excessively enthusiastic; pos- 
sessed by a kind of frenzy. Hence we say, fanatic 
zeal ; fanatic notions or opinions. 

FA-NAT'I€, n. A person affected by excessive en- 
thusiasm, * particularly on religious subjects; one 
who indulges wild and extravagant notions of reli- 
gion, and sometimes exhibits strange motions and 
postures, and vehement vociferation in religious 
worship. Fanatics sometimes affect to be inspired, 
or to have intercourse with superior beings. 


Fanatics are governed rather by imagination than by Judgment. | 5 
lowe. 


FA-NAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. With wild enthusiasm. 
FA-NAT’I€-AL-NESS, n. Fanaticism. 
FA-NAT'I-CISM, n. Excessive enthusiasm; wild 

and extravagant notions of religion ; religious frenzy. 

FA-NAT'L-CIZE, v. To make fanatic. [ Rogers. 

FA-NAT'I-CiZ- ED, pp» Rendered fanatic. 

FA-NAT'I-CIZ-ING, ppr. Rendering fanatic. 

FAN‘CI-ED, (fan’sid,) pp. or a. [See be ae 
agined ; conceived ; liked. 

This ri often 
occurs in composition, as bird-fancier, dog-fancier, 
rose-fancier, &t., denoting one who has a “taste for 
the things specified and who keeps them for sale. 

FAN’CI-FUL, a, idee Fancy.] Guided by the im- 
Setar rather than by reason and experience ; 
subject to the influence of fancy ; whimsical ; ap- 
plied to persons, A fanciful man forms visionary 
projects. 

2, Dictated by the imagination ; full of wild im- 
ages; chimerical; whimsical; ideal; visionary ; 
Ch to things; a8,.a fanciful scheme ; a fanciful 
theory. _. 

FAN/CI-FUL-LY, adv. 
jy; whimsically. 

2. According to fancy. 

FAN/CI-FUL-NESS, n, The quality. of being fanci- 
ful, or influenced by the imagination, rather than by 
paste and Sxperienees the habit of following fancy ; 

to p 
re The quality “of. being dictated by imzgination ; 


applied to thin, 
FAN’CY, xn, - [ paleacted from fantasy. L. phantasia, 
Tt. ¢avracia, from -parravw, to cause to appear, to 
seem, to imagine, from ¢aryw, to show, to appear, to 
shine. The primary sense seems to be, to open, or to 


ws 


In a fanciful manner; wild- 


shoot forth. Ar. * 


ewe 


[p%> Saana, to open or expand. Class Bn, No: 3,28.) | 


ok ‘baing, to. open, to appear; or 


FAN 


‘+1, The faculty by which the mind forms images 6F 
Tepresentations of things at pleasure. It is often 
used as synonymous With imagination; b wt imagina- 
tion is rather the power of combining and modifying 
our conceptions. ‘Stewart. 
2. An opinion or notion, 
l have always had a fa: that learnin might ke are a pla: 
and recreation Peet (lg * ht of - 
3. Taste ; conception. : 
The little chapel called the Salutation fs very neat, and buil>, 
with a pretty fancy. ~ Addison, 
4, Image ; conception ; thought. 

How now, my lord! why do you keep aloné,, 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making ? Shak, 

5. Inclination; liking. ‘Take that which suit 
your fancy. How does ‘this strike your fancy? 

His fancy lay to traveling. L'Estranges 
ove. : 

Tell me where is fancy bred. 1 

7. Caprice ; humor ; whim ; as, an odd or strang® 
fancy. 

True worth shall gain me, that it may be said, ; 
Desert, Re mee ee a woman fet ? Dryden, 

8. False notion. Bacon, 

9. Something that pleases or entertains without 
real use or value. 

London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders, Rei 

FAN’CY,»v. i. To imagine; to figure to one’s self ; 
believe or suppose w ithout proof. All may not be 
our enemies whom we fancy to be so, 

If our search has reached no farther thao simile and mera 

we rather fancy than know. 
FANICY, v. &. To form a conception of ; to portray im 
the mind ; to imagine. 
He whom L JSancy, but can ne‘ér express. | Dryde n, 

2, To like; to be pleased with, particularly on ac» 
count of external appearance or manners. _ We fancy, 
a person for beauty and accomplishment. -We somew 
times fancy a lady at first sight, whom, on acquaint 
ance, we cannot esteem. 

Fancy-stocks } among brokers, stocks which, having, 
no detenninate value fromany ‘fixed probable income," 
fluctuate in price ;xaccording to. the_fancy of specuja~ 

ors. 

The fancy; a cant name for sporting characters. 

FAN’CY-BALL, n. A ball in which persons appeat 
in fancy dresses, imitations of antique costumes, é&¢» 
FAN/CY-FRAM-ED, a, Created by the fancy.. 
\Crashaw. 
FAN 'CY-FREE, a _Free from the power of love. 
‘Shak. 
FAN/CY-ING, ppr._ Imagining; conceiving; likings 
FAN/CY-MON'GER, n. One who deals in tricks off 
imagination. Shak, 
FAN’CY-SICK, a. One whose imagination. is uns 
sound, or whose distemper is in his own mind.* 


pees 
PAND, old pret. of Fino. [Ods.} 
.‘AN-DANGO, n. [Sp.]. A lively dance. oD Diets 
LANE, nz. [i "fanum. 
A temple ; a place consecrated to religion; @ 
church ; used in poetry. 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes, Popes. { 
FAN’/FARE, n. [Fr.] A flourish of trumpets, 
in coming ‘into the lists, &c. 
FAN’PFA-RON, 2. [Fr. JSanfaron; Sp. furforreny 
Port. fanfarram.} 

A bully ; a hector; a swaggerer ; an empty boast- 
er; a vain pretender. Dryden. 
FAN- FAR-ON-ADE’, n. A swaggering ; vain boast. 
ing ; ostentation ; a bluster. Swift. 
FA G, v t [Sax. fengan, to catch, seize, or take, to 

begin ; D. vangen; G Sfangen; Dan. Sanger ; Sw. 
fanaa, See Fincer.]. 
To catch; to seize; to lay hold; to Bripe 5 to 
clutch, [ Obs.] Shak. 
FANG, n. [Sax. fang; D. vang;'G. fang, a seizing. 
L The tusk of a boar or other animal by whic. 
the prey is seized and held ; a pointed tooth. Bacon, 
2. A claw or talon. 
3. Any shoot or other thing by which hold is taken. 
The protuberant fangs of the Yuca, Evelyn, 


FANG/ED, ec. Furnished with fangs, tusks, or some+ 
thing long and pointed; as, a fanged adder. Shak, 


6. Li 


Chariots fanged with ecythes. Philips. 
FAN"GLE, (fang’gl,) x. [from Sax. fengan, to begin.) 
A new attempt ; a trifling scheme. [Vot used.] 


FAN"GLED, a. Properly, begun ; new made; hence, 
gaudy ; showy ; 3 vainly decorated. [Seldom used, 
except with new.] (See New-Fanorep.}] Shak. 

FANG’LESS, a. Having no fangs or tusks ; toothless 5 

as, a fangless | ion. 

FA AN"GOT ,. A quantity of wares, as raw silk, &¢., 
’ from one to two hundred weight and three quarters, 


Eee (fan 'yon,) n. [Fr., from Goth. foigee 
pannus, G. fakne, a cloth, a flag, a banner. 
In armies, a small flag carried with the gage, 
Encyés 
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FAN!-LIGHT, ». A window in form of an open fan. 
FAN’-LIKE, a, Resembling a fan, Kirby. 


FAN'‘NED, pp. Blown with a fan; winnowed; ven- 


tilated. 
PARR n. [Fr. fanon; Goth. fana, supra-] 
A sort of ornament like a scarf, worn about the 
left arm of a Roman Catholic priest, when he offici- 


ates. cl. 
FAN’NER, 2. One who fans. 6 
2. A contrivance for producing a current of air, as 
in a window, &c. Buchanan. 
FAN'NING, ppr. — Blowing; ventilating. 
FAN/NING-MA-CHINE/,} 2. A machine for clean- 
FAN‘NING-MILL. ing seeds from chaff, 
husks, dirt, &e. - Brande. 
FAN-TA/St-A, (fan-ta/ze-a,) n. [It.,'fancy.] 
A fancifu) air in music, not restricted to the severe 
laws of composition. . 
FAN’TA-SIED, a. [from fantasy, faney. Filled with 
fancies or imaginations ; whimsical. [Wotused.] Shak. 
FAN'TASM, xn. [Gr. pavracya, from puryw, to appear. 
Usually written PHantasm.)} 
That which appears to the imagination.;:a phan- 


tom ; something not real. ‘ 
FAN-TAS'TIC, a. (Fr. fantastigues Yt. flintas- 
€AN-TAS'TIE-AL, }_ tico; from Gr. dayracia, Vis- 
jon, fancy, from pyatvm, to appear.} ; é 
1. Fanciful ; produced or existing only in imegina- 
tion ; imaginary; not real; chimerical, ‘\Soweh. 
2, Having the nature of a phantom; 
only. 
3.. Unsteady ; irregular. _ Prior. 
4, Whimsical; capricious; fanciful; indulging 
the vagaries of imagination ; as, fantastic minds ; a 
5. Whimsical ; 7 [ fantastic mistress. 
FAN-TAS/TIE, rn. A whimsical person. Jackson. 
FAN-TAS’TIE-AL-LY, adv. By the power of imagi- 
Ration. 
2, Im a fantastic manner ; capriciously ; unsteadily. 
Her scepter 20 fantastically borne, Shak. 
3. Whimsically ; in compliance with fancy. Grew. 
FAN-TAS’TLIC-AL-NESS, nr. Compliance with fancy ; 
humorousness ; whimsicalness; unreasonableness ; 
caprice. Johnson. 
FAN-TAS’TIC-NESS, ». The same as Fantastic- 
ALNESS, 
fAN/TA-SY, 2. Now written Fancy, which see. 
Is not this something more than fantasy ? Shak. 


fAN-TOC-CYNF, (fan-to-ché/ne,) [It.] Dramatic 

> representations in which puppets are substituted in 
‘the scene for human performers. Brande, 

FAN/TOM, x. [Fr. fantdme, probably contracted from 
L. phantasma, from the Greek. See Fancy.] 

Something that appears to the imagination ; also, 
@ specter; a ghost; an apparition. It is generally 
written PHantom, which see. ‘ 

FAN/TOM-CORN, x. ‘Lank or light corn. 

FAP, a. Fuddled. . [Wot in use.] 

FA-QUYR’. See Faxrr, 

FAR, a. [Sax. feor, for, or fyr ; D. ver, verre; G. 
fern, and in composition, ver; Sw. fierran; Dan. 
fiern: L. porro; Gr. toppw; connected with ropos, a 
Way, 4 passing, ropevm, ropevouat, to pass or go, 
-Sax. faran, Goth. faran, G. fakren, D. vaaren, Dan. 
farer, Sw. fara, Eng. to fare. See Fane.) 3 

1. Distant, in any direction ; separated by a wide 
epace frum. the place where gne is, or from any given 
place remote. 

They said, We are come from a far country. = Josh. fx. 

The kingitom of heaven is as 8 mau traveling into a far country. 


apparent 
Shak: 


Grose. 
Shake 


. - AU. AXV. 
The nations far and near contend ip choice, Drylea: 


2. Figuratively, remote from purpose ; Contrary to des 


@ign or wishes ; as, far be it from me to justify cruelty, 


3. Remote in affection or obedience; at enmity 


with ; alienated ; in a spiritual sense, 
They that are far from thee shall perish. — Ps xxiii, 


4. More. or most distant of the two} as, the fer’ 
But the drivers of teams in New 
England generally use off} as, the of side, or off 


éide of a horse. 


-horse or ox. 


XR, adv. Toa great extent or distance of space ; as, 
the far extended ocean ; we are separated far from 


¢ach other. : : 
_ Only ye shall not go very far away. — Ex, vill, 


®. Figuratively, distantly in time from any point ; 
He pushed his researches very far into 


femotely. 
‘antiquity. 


3. In interrogatories, to what distance or extent. 


How far will such reasoning lead us? 
4. In great part ; as, the day is far spent. 


5. In a great proportion ; by many degrees ; Very 


much. 


Who can find a virtvous woman? for her price ts far above |’ 


rubies. — Prov. xxxi. 


For [ain in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and 


to be with Christ, which is far beuer.— Phil. L 


6. To a certain point, degree, or distance. ‘This 


Argument is sound and logical, as far as it goes.” 


nswer them 
Shak. 


A 
‘How far forth you do like their articles, 
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‘FAR!-~A-BOUT’, x. A going out of the way 


FAR'-FETCH, n <A deep-laid iit 


FAR 


By far; in a great degree ; very mych. 
Fa far; from a.great distance; from a remote 
place. 
Far from; at a greatidistance ; as, far from home ; | 
Far off; at a great distance. Lfer from hope. 
They tarricd in a place that was far of. —2 Sam. xv. 
3. To a great distance, 
Lo, then i I wander far off, and remain in the wilderness. 
— Fs. lv. 
3. Ina spiritual sense, alienated ; at enmity ; in a 
state of ignorance and alienation. 
Ye, who were sometimes far qf, are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ. — Eph. ii. 
Far other ; very different. 
FAR, 2. [Sax. ferh, fearh, See Fanrow.] 
The young of Swine ; or a litter of pigs. jae] 
SOT 


lus. 
- [Not 
Fuller. 


Pope. 


tm Use. 


FAR’-BEAM'ING, 2 Sending beams to a distance. 


FXR!/-BROUGHT, (-brawt,) a2. Brought from afar. 
FAR!-€AST, a. Cast to a great distance, More. 
FAR’-EX-TEND’ED, a. Extended to a great distance, 
FAR!-FAM’ED, a. Widely celebrated. Pope. 

[ Little 
used.] ibras. 
FAR’-FETCH’/ED, (-fetcht,) a. Brought from a re- 

. mote place. 
Whose pains have eamed the fer-felched spoil. Milton. 
2. Studiously sought; not easily or naturally de- 
duced or introduced ; forced ; strained, 
York with all his far-fetched policy. Shak. 
So we-say, far-fetched arguments ;. far-fetched 
rhymes ; far-fetched analogy. [Fan-ret, the same, is 
not useel ; 
FAR!-GLANC'ING, a, Glancing ton great distance. 


FAR!/-LOOK’ING, a. Looking toa great distance. Allen. 


FAR’-PIERC'ING, a. Striking or penetrating a great 
way ; as, a far-piercing eye Pope. 
FAR’-RE-SOUND/ING, a. Resounding to a great dis- 

tance. 
FAR’-ROL'ING, a. Ruting toa great extent of country. 
FAR!-SEE’ING, a. Seeing to a great distance. 
FAR/-SHOOT'ING, a. Shooting to a great distance. 
Great Jove, he said, and the far-shooting god, Dryden, 
FAR/-SIGHT’ED, a. Seeing to a great distance. 
FAR’-SIGHT’ED-NESS, n. The power of seeing far. 
FAR’-STRETCH-ED, a. Stretcbed fur. 
FAR’ANT-LY, a. Orderly; decent. 
2. Comely ; handsome. [Not used.] Ray. 
ay RCE, (fars,)v.t. [L. farcio, Fr. furcir,to stuff, Arm, 
‘Ursa. 
1. Yo stuff; to fill with mingled ingredients or 
forced meat. [Little used.] 
The first principles of religion should not be farced with school 
points and private tenets, Sanderson, 
2 To extend; to swell out; as, the farced title, 
Little used.] Shak. 
FARCE, (fars,) x. [Fr. farce; It. farsa; Sp. id.; from 
farcio, to stuff. Literally, seasoning, stuffing, or mix- 
ture, like the stuffing of a roasted fowl] ; force-meat. 
A dramatic composition, originally exhibited by 
charlatans or bnffvons, in the open street, for the 
amusement of the crowd, but now introduced’ upon 
the stage. It is written without regularity, and 
filled with ludicrous conceits. The diajogue is usu- 
ally low, the persons of inferior rank, and the fable 
or action trivia! or ridiculous. Encye. 
Farce is that in poetry which grotesque is In a picture: the 


ns and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners false, Dryden. 


FXRICL-€AL, @ Belonging to a ‘farce’; appropriated 


to farce. : 
They deny the characters to'be farcical, becausd they are actaal- 
-~ ly in nature. Gay, 
2. Droll ; ludicron ; ridiculous, 
3. Lllusory ; deceptive. 
FAR/CI-CAL-LY, adv. Ina manner suited to farce; 
hence, ludicrously. 
PXR/CI-CAL-NESS, x, Quality of being hidicrous. 
FAR‘CI-LITE, zn. [from farce.}] Pudding-stone. The 
calcareous farcilite, called amenia, is formed of 
rounded calcareous pebbles, agglutinated by a calca- 
Teous cement. [ Obs. Kirwan, Geol. 
FAR’CIN,) 2. In farnery, a disease of the absorb- 
FAR'CY, ents, affecting the skin and its blood- 
vessels ; allied to the glanders, Farm. es 
A disease of -horses, sometimes of oxen, of the 
nature of a scabies or mange. } 
FAR/CING, 2. Stuffing composed of forced meat. 


FARE€'/TATE, a. [L. farctus, stuffed, from farcio. 

In botany, stuffed; crammed, or full; without 
vacuities ; In opposition to tubular or hollow; as, a 
Sarctate leaf, stem, or pericarp. Martyn. 

FARD, v.t. [Fr.] To paint... [Wot used.] Shenstone. 
FAR'DEL, 2... [It. fardello; Fr.. fardeau; Sp. fardel, 
fardo; Arm. fardell;- probably from the.root of L. 
fero,to bear, or of farcio, to stuff.) 
A timdle or little pack.: 


: Shak. 
FAR/DEL, xt To make upin bundles. Fuller. 


FAR 


FAR’/DING-BAG, n, The first stomach of a cow, or 
other raminant animal, where green foud lies untid 
it is chewed over again. Gard. 

FARE, v. i, [Sax. fared, Goth. fararn, to go; D. 
vaaren; G. fahren; Sw. fara; Dan. farer. This 
word may be connected in origin with the Heb. Ch. 


ace, 


Syr. Sam. "27, Ar. yas abara, to go, to pass ; or with 


ed 


o) afara, to pass, or pass over, which seems to be 


ooo 


radically. the same word as ps nafare, to flee, 


This coincides with the Eth. O62 wafar, to 
to pass, Gr. rapevw, Ir. bara. Class Br, No. 23, 37, 41, 
1. To go; to pass; to move forward ; to travel. 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 
OF Eden, Milton, 
In this literal sense the word is not in common use.) 
To be in any state, goud or bad ; to be attended 
With any circumstances or train of events, fortunate 
or unfortunate, 

So fares the stag among the en 

Bo fred the knight between two 

He fared very well; he fared very ill. Go further 
and fare worse. ‘The sense is taken from going, 
having a certain course ; hence, being subjected tu a 
certain train of incidents. ‘Phe rich man fared 
suinptuously every day. Heenjoved al} the pleasure 
which wealth and luxury could afford. Luke xvi. 

3. To feed; to be entertained. We fared well; 
we had a goud table, and courteous treatinent. 

To pruceed in a train of consequences, good 
or bad. 

So fares it when with truth falsehood contends, Mitton. 

5. To happen well or ill; with iz impersonally. We 
shall see how it will fare with him. 

FARE,n. The price of passage or going; the sum 
paid or due for conveying a person by land or wa- 
ter; as, the fare fur crossing a river, called, also, fer- 
riagz; the fare for conveyance in a cuach; stage- 
fare. ‘the price of conveyance over the ocean is 
now usually called the passaye, or passage-money. 
Fare is never used for the price of conveying goods; 
this is called freight or transportation 

2. Food; provisions of the table. 
coarse fare; or, we had delicious fare, 

3. The person conveyed ina vehicle. [Not ih use 
tn the United States.] ummond. 

FARE-WELL! ; acompound of fare, inthe imperative, 
and well. Go well: originally applied to a person de- 
parting, but by custom now applied both to those who. 
depart and those who remain. [t expresses a kind 
wish, a wish of happiness to those who leave, or 
those who are left. 

The verb and adverb aré often separated by the 
pronoun ; fare you well; { wish you a happy depart- 
ure; may you be well in your absence. 

It is sometimes an expression of separation only. 
Farewell the year; farewell, yesweet groves ; that is, 
I take my leave of you. 

FARE-WELL!,x. A wish of happiness or welfare at 
parting ; the parting compliment; adieu. 

2. Leave ; act of departure. 


And takes her farewell of the glorions sun. 
Before | ke my farewell of the subject. 


FA-RI/NA,2. [L, farina, meal.] 

1. In botany, the pollen, fine dust, or powder, con- 

tained in the anthers of plants, and which is sup- 
posed to fall on the stigma, and fructify the plant. 

2. ‘The flour of any species of corn, or starchy root, 
such as the potato, &c. f Ore. 

3, In chemistry, starch or fecula, one of the proxi- 
mate principles of vegetables. 

FAR-I-NA'CEOUS, a. [from L. farina, meal.] 

1. Consisting or made of meal or flour ; as, a fari- 
naceous diet, which cansists of the meal or flour of 
the various species of corn or grain, 

2. Yielding farina or flour ; as. farinaceous seeds, 

3. Like meal; mealy ; pertaining to meal; as, a 
farinaceous taste or smell. 

FAR'I-NOSE, a. [n natural history, mealy ; covered 
with a sort of white, scurfy substance, as the leaves 
of some poplars. Lindley. Humble 

FAR'LIES, n. pl. Unusual, unexpected thin 

Not in use. Cumberland dialect. 

FARM, x. (sax: farma, fearm, or feorm, food, pro- 

visions, board, a meal, a dinner or supper, hospitali- 

ty, substance, goods, use, fruit. Hence, feormian, to 
supply provisions, to entertain ; also, to purge, or pu- 
rify, to expiate, to avail, to profit. Arm. ferm, or 

‘arent in ancient laws, firme; Fr. ferme, a farm, or 

etting to farm, whence affermer, to hire or 

The sense of feorm seems to be corn or provisions, in. 

which formerly rents were paid. The radical sense 

of feorm, provisions, is probably produce, issies, from 
one of the verbs in Br; produce and puri th 
implying separation, a throwing off or out.] — 

1. A tract of land leased on rent reserved; groun 
let to a tenant on condition of his paying a ' 


hounds, Denham, 
Hudibras. 


We lived on 


Shak. 
Addison, 


Ted ie _ 7 - : 


FAR 


gum annually, dr otherwise, for the use of it. A farm 
fis usually such a portion of land as is cultivated by one 
man, and includgs the buildings and fences. Rents 
were formerly paid in provisions, or the produce of 
Jand ; but now they are generally paid in money. 

This is the signification of farm in Great Britain, 
where most of the land is leased to cultivators. 

2, In the United States, a portion or tract of land, 
consisting usually of. grass land, meadow, pasture, 
tillage, and woodland, cultivated by one man, and 
usually owned by him in fee. A like tract of land 
under lease iscalled a farm; but most cultivators are 
proprietors of the land, and called farmers. 

A tract of new land, covered with forest, if in- 
tended to be cultivated by one nan as owner, is also 
called a farm. A man goes into the new States, or into 
the unsettled country, to buy a farm, that is, Jand for 
a farm. 

3. The state of land leased on rent reserved; a 


It is + age willfulness in landlords to make any longer farms to 
ir tenants, Spenser. 


FARM, ». t. To lease, as land, on rent reserved ; to 
let to 2 tenant on condition of paying rent. 
We are enforced to farm our royal realm. Shak. 
[Un this sense, I believe, the word is not used in 
America.) 
2. To take at a certain rent or rate. [Wot used in 
3. To lease or let, as taxes impost, or other duties, at 
@certain sum or rate per cent. It is customary, in 
‘many countries, for the prince or government to farm 
the revenues, the taxes or rents, the impostsand excise, 
to individuals, who are to collect and pay them to the 
government at a certain per centage or rate per cent. 
4, To take or lire for a certain rate per cent. 
5. To cultivate land. _ 
To farm let, or let to farm, isto lease on rent, | 
FARM/-HOUSE, xz. A house attached toa farm, and 
for the residence of a farmer. 
PARM/-OF-FICE, n. 
ings pertaining to a farm. 
FARM’-YARD, n. The yard or inclosure attached toa 
barn ; or the Inclosure surrounded by the farm build- 


ings. eS ‘ 
FA RM’ A-BLs, That may be farmed. Sherwood. 
-PARM'ED, pp, Leased on rent; Jet out at a certain 
rate or price.’ - 

FARMER, 7. 
one who hires and cultivates a farm; acultivator of 
leased ground. : 

The word, is also now applied to one who cultivates 
his own. land. Smart. 

2. One who takes taxes, customs, excise, or ather 
duties, to collect fora certain rate per cent.; as,a 
farmer of the revenues. 


3. One who cultithtes a farm; a husbandman; 


whether a tenant or the proprietor. United States. 
4, In mining, the lord of the field, or one who farms 
the lot and cope of the king. Encyc. 
FARM’‘ER-GEN’ER-AL, n. One to whom the right 
of levying certain taxes, in a particular district, was 
farmed out, under the former French monarchy, fora 
given sum paid down. Encyc, Am. 
FARM/ER-Y, n. The buildings and yards necessary 
for the business of a farm. ‘ Enyland. 
FARM’ING, ppr. or a. Letting or leasing land on rent 
reserved, or duties and imposts at a certain rate per 
2. Taking on lease, -[cent. 
3. Cultivating land; carrying on the business of 
agriculture. 

PARM/ING,x. The business of cultivating land. 
FAR’MOST, a. [far and most.] Most distant or re- 
mote. Dryden, 

FAR/NESS, n. [from far.] Distance; remoteness. 
FAR’O, n. A-species of game at cards, in which a 
person plays against the bark, kept by the proprietor 
of the table. Originally written PHaraon. Hoyle. 
FAR'O-BANK, n. A bank or establishment against 
which persons play at the game of faro. Hoyle. 
FAR-RAG/IN-OUS, a. [L. farrago, a mixture, from 


far, meal.) : ; : 
Formed of various materials; mixed; as, a far- 
inous mountain. Kirwan. 


FPAR-RA'GO,7. [L., from far, meal.} 
A mass composed of various materials confusedly 
mixed ; a medley. 
FAR’/RAND,) x. Manner; custom ; humor. og | 
FA‘/RAND, Ose." 
FAR-RE-A/TION. See ConrarreXtion. 
FAR/RL-ER, n. [Fr. ferrant; It. ferraio ;¥ Sp. herra- 
dor; L. ferrarius, from ferrum,iron. Fr. ferrer; It. 
ferrare, to bind with iron ; “ ferrare un cavallo,” to 
shoe a horse. Ferrum is probably from hardness ; 
W. fer, dense, solid; feru, to harden or congeal ; 
feris, steel. A farrier is literally a worker in iron.} 
1. A shoer of horses ; a smith who shoes horses. 
.2. One who professes to cure the diseases of 
PAR/RI-ER, v.% To practice asa farrier. _[horses, 
PAR/RI-ER-Y, 2. The art of preventing, curing, or 
mitigating the diseases of horses and cattle. . 


(This is now called the veterinary art.} 


| FAR’PHEST, adv. 


Farm-effices até the’out build- | - > fo 0 5 
; its Great Britain, being the fourth of a penny in value. 


th. i tn Great Britain, a tenant; a lessee 3 


FAS 


FAS 


Perey n, [Sax. feark, ferh; D. varken; G.|FAS-CI€/U-LITE ‘nx, [Supra.] A variety of fibrous 
erkKel. 


A litter of pigs. Shak, 
FARROW, v. t, ort. To bring forth pigs. [Used of 
swine only.} : ‘Usser. 


FAR/ROW, a. [D.vaare; ‘‘een vaare koe,” a dry 
cow; Scol. erry cow. Qu. the root of bare, barren.| 
Not producing young in a particular season or 
year ; applied to cows only. If a cow has had a calf, 
but fails in a subsequent year, she is said to. be far- 
row, or to go farrow. Such a cow may give milk 
through the year. Forby. New England. 
FAR’FHER, a. comp. [Sax. further, from forth, from 
the root of faran, to go; D.verder. FARTHER is cor- 
rupt orthography. The genuine word is Furtuer.] 
1, More remote ; more distant than something else. 


Let me add a farther truth, Dryden, 
2. Longer ; tending tu a greater distance. 
Before our farther way the fates allow, Dryden, 


FAR/FHER, adv. Ator to a greater distance ; more re- 
motely ; beyond. Let us rest with what we have, 
without looking farther. 

2. Moreover; by way of progression in a subject. 
Farther, let us consider the probable event, 3 
FAR/FHER, v. t. To promote; to advance; to help 


forward. [Little used. ] © : 
FAR/FHER-ANCE, x. A-.helping forward; promo- 
tion, ees used, 
FAR’/FHER-MORE, adv. Besides;‘moreover. [Little 


used.] 
[Instead of the last three words, we now use 
Furtuer, FurtHerancr, FurtHermorg, .which 


see, 
FAWPREST, a. superl, [Sax. feorrest; D. verst See 


Furtuest.] 

Most distant or remote ; as, the farthest degree. 
At or to. the greatest distance, 
’ [See FurtHest.] 
FAR/FHING, n. ([Sax. feorthung, from feorth, fourth, 
* from feower, four.] A 
1. The fourth of a penny; a small coppér coin of 


" In America, we have no coin of this kind. We, 


. however, use the word to denote the fourth part of a |’ 


i penny in value ; but the penny is of different value 


|” from the English penny, and different in different 


states. It is becoming obsolete with the old denom- 
’ Inations of money. 
2.. Furthings, in the plural; coppercoin. Gay. 
3. Very small price or value. It is not worth a 
” farthing ; that is, it is of very little worth, or worth 
4, A division of land. [JVot now used.] [nothing. 
Ybirty acres make a farthing-land; nine farthings a Cornish 
acre; and four Coruish acres a knight's fee, Carew. 

FAR/FHIN’GALE, n. [This is a compound word, 
but it is not easy to analyze it. The French has 
vertugadin; the Sp. verdugado; Port. verdugada}; 
whic 
word. The Italian has guardinfante, infant-guard ; 
and it has been said that the hoop petticoat was first 
worn by pregnant women.] 

.A hoop petticoat ; or circles of hoops, formed of 
whalebone, used to extend the petticoat. 

FAR’FHINGS-WORTH, (-wurth,) n. As much as is 
sold for a farthing Arbuthnot. 

FAS'CES, (fas'séz,) n. pl. ee foe W. fasg, a bun- 
dle; fascia,a band. See Class Bz, No. 24, 35, 60.] 

‘ In Roman antiquity, an ax tied up with a bundle of 

rods, and borne before the Roman magistrates as a 
badge of their authority. yden. 

gal (fash’e-4,) n.; pl. Fascim. [L., a band or 
sash. 

1. iN band, sash, or fillet. In architecture, any flat 
member with asmall projecture, as the band of an 
architrave. Also, in brick buildings, the jutting of 
the britks beyond the windows in the several stories 
except the highest, Encyc. 

2. In astronomy, the belt of a planet. 

3. In surgery, a bandage, roller, er ligature. Parr. 

4. In anatomy, a tendinous expansion or aponeu- 
rosis ; a thin, tendinous covering which surrounds 
the muscles of the limbs, and binds them-in their 
places. 2 Parr. Cyc. 

FAS'CI-AL, (fash’e-al,) a. Belonging to the fasces, 

FAS/CI-A-TED, (fash’e-a-ted,) a. Bound with a fillet, 
sash, or bandage. : 

FAS-CI,4/TION, (fash-e-a/shun,)n. The act or man- 
ner 0 ding up diseased parts; bandage. Wiseman. 

FAS/CI-€LE, 2, [L. fasciculus, from fascis, a bundle.] 

In botany, an aggregate of fastigiate flowers, whose 
footstalks or peduncles spring irregularly"from the 
top of the main stem, not from one point, mut. Ae 


several. 
FAS-CI€/U-LAR, a. [L. fascicularis.] 
United in a bundle; as, a fascicular root, & root 
of the tuberous kind, with the knobs collected in 
bundles, as in Peonia. fartyn. 
FAS-CI€/U-LAR-LY, adv. In the form of bundles, 


Kirwan. 
FAS-CI€’'U-LATE, us [from L. fasciculus, supra.] 


FAS-CI€/U-LA-TED, > Growing in bundles or 
FAS/CI-€LED, bunches from the same 
point, as the leaves of the Larix or larch. Martyn. 


do not well correspond with the English: 


hornblende, of a fascicular-structure. Hitchcock. * 
FAS-CI€'U-LUS, 2. [L.] A little bundle; a fascicle; 
a-division of a book ; a nosegay..- 
FAS/CI-NATE, v. t. [L. fascino; Gr. Bacratvw.} 
1. To bewitch ; to enchant; to operate on by some 
powerful or irresistible influence; to influence the 
’ passions or affections in an incontrollable manner, 
None’of the affections have been noted to fascinate and bewitch, _ 
but love and envy. i : Bacon- 
2. To charm; to captivate; to excite and allure 
irresistibly or powerfully. The young are fascinated 
by love; female beauty fascinates the unguarded 
youth ; gaming is a fascinating vice. 
FAS'CI-NA-TED, pp. or a, Bewitched; enchanted { 


charmed_ . 

FAS'CI-NA-TING, ppr. or a.» Bewitching; enchant- 
ing; charming ; captivating. - 

FAS-CI-NA/TION, n.. The act of bewitching or en- 
chanting ; enchantment; witchcraft; a powerful or 
irresistible influence on the affections or passions ; 
unseen, inexplicable influence. The ancients speak 
of two kinds of fascination ; one by the look or eye, 
the other by words. : 

The Tutks hang old rags on their fafrest horses, to secure them 

against fascination, Waller, 

FAS-CINE’, x. [Fr., from L. fascis, a bundle.] 

In fortification, a fagot,a bundle of rods or small 
sticks of wood, bound at both ends and in the mid-~ 
die; used in raising batteries, in filling ditches, in 
strengthening ramparts, and making parapets. Some- 
times, being dipped in melted pitch or tar, they are 
used to set fire to the enemy’s lodgments or other 


works, Encye; 
FAS/CIN-OUS, a. Caused or acting by witchcraft. 
. Harvey 

FASH,v.t. [Old Fr. fuscher.] To vex; to tease. 
Walter Scott. 


FASH‘ION, (fash/un,) 2. [Fr. fagon ; Arm, facgzoun$ 
Norm. facion ; from faire, to make; L. facio, fucies. 

1. The make or form of any thing; the state o' 
any thing with regard to its external appearance ; 
shape ; as, the fashion of the ark, or of the tabernacle. 

Or let me lose the fashion of a man. 

The fashion of his couatenance was altered, — Luke ix, 

2. Form; model to be imitated; pattern. 

King Ahaz sent to @rijah the priést the fashion of the altar, « 

2 Kings xvi. 

3. The form of a garment; the cut or shape of 
clothes; as, the feskion of a coat or of a bonnet. 
Hence, 

4. The prevailing mode of dress or ornament. 
We import fashions from England, as the English 
often import them from Frances What so change- 
able as fashion ! 

5. Manner; sort; way; mode; applied to actions 
or behavior. paar 

Pluck Casca by the sleeve, 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you 
‘What hath proceeded, : Shak. 

6. Custom; prevailing mode or practice. Fusnion 
is an inexorable tyrant, and im st of the world its 
willing slaves, ; 

It was the fashion of the age to call every thing in question, 

= Tillotson, 

Few enterprises are so hopeless 23 a contest with fashion. 

; Rambler. 

7. Genteel life or good breeding; as, men of 
fashion. ~ 


8. Any thing worn. [Wot used.] Shak, 
9. Genteel company. 
10. Workmanship. Overbury. 


FASHION, (fash/un,) v. t. [Fr. fagonner.] 

1. To form ; to give shape or figure to; to mold. 

Here the loud hammer fashione female toys. Gay, 

Aaron feshioned the calf with a graving tool. —Exod, xxxil. 

Shall se er say to him that fashionelA it, What makeat thou ? 

— is. LY. 

2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate ; with to. 

Laws ought to be fashioned to the manners and conditions of 

the people. Spenser, 

3. To make according to the rule prescribed by 
custom. 

Fashioned plate sells for more than its weight. Locke, 

4. To forge or-counterfeit. [Jot used.] Shak, 

FASH/ION-A-BLE, a. Made according to the prevail- 
ing form or mode; as, a fashionable dress. 

2, Established by custom or use; current; prevail. 
ing at a particular time; as, the fashionable philoso- 
phy ; fashionable opinions. 

3. Observant of the fashion or customary mode; 
dressing or behaving according to the prevailing 
fashion ; as, a fashionable man. Hence, 

4. Genteel ; well bred; as, fashionable company or 
society. 

-F ASH’ 1ON-A-BLE-NESS, x, The state_of being 
fashionable ; modish elegance ; such appearance ag 
is according to the prevailing custom. Locke. 

FASH’ION-A-BLY, adv. In a manner according to 
fashion, custom, or prevailing practice ; with modish 
elegance ; as, ta dress fashion. bly. 

FASH/ION-ED, pp. Made; f :med ; shaped ; fitted 3 
adapted. 
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FAS 


FAT 


FAT 


FASHION-ER, n. One who forms or gives-shape to, | 5.°To fix; to impress. : certained to consist of two substances, sicarin ana’ 


FASH'ION-ING, ppr. Forming; giving shape to; 
fitting ; adapting. 
FASH'ION-IST, x. An obsequious follower of the 
modes and fashions. Dict. 
PASH’/ION-LESS, a. Having no fashion. 
¥ASH'ION-MON"GER, (fash/un-mung’ger,) 2, One 
who studies the fashion ; a fop. 
FASH’ION-MON’'GER-ING, a. Behaving like a 
fashion-monger. Shak, 
Fashion-picces; in ships, the hindmost timbers 
which terminate the breadth, and form the shape 
of the stern. Mar, Dict. 
FAS’SA-ITE, 2. A mineral, a variety of pyroxene, 
found in the valley of Fassa, in the Tyrol. 
FAST,a. (Sax. fest, fest; G. fest ; D. vast; Sw. and 
UeUe 


Dan. fast; from pressing, binding. Qu. Pers, pow 


bastan,to bind, to make close or fast, to shut, to stop ; 
Ir. fosadh, or fos,a stop. Seo Class Bz, No. 24, 35, 


41, 60, . 

i: Literally, set, stopped, fixed, or pressed close. 
Hence, close; tight ; as, make fast the door; take 
fast hold. ° 

2 Firm; immovable. 

Who, by his strength, setteth fast the mountains, — Ps. Ixy. 

3. Close, strong. 

Robbers and outlaws —lurking In woods and, fast placea, 


Spenser. 


4, Firmly fixed ; closely adhering; as, to stick fast | 


in mire; to make fast a rope. 
5. Close, as sleep; deep; sound; as, a fast sleep. 


#6, Firm in adherence ; as, a fast friend. 
Fast and loose; variable ; incunstant ; as, to play 
Fast and loose. 
RAST, adv. Firmly; immovably. 
‘We will bind thee fast, and deliver thee into their hand, — 
Judges x7 Se 
Fast by, or fast beside; close or near to, 
Fast by the throne obsequious fame resides. Pope. . 
PAST, a. a fest, fast, quick ; festu, to hasten; L. 
festino. If f is not written for h, as in haste, (see 
Class Bz, No. 44, 45, 46,) the sense is, to press, drive, 
urge, and it may be from the same root as the pre- 
ceding word, with a different application.] 
Swift; moving rapidly ; quick in motion; as, & 


fast. horse, 

FAST, adv. Swiftly; rapidly; with quick steps or 
progression ; as, to run fast; to move fast through 
the water, as a ship, the work goes on fast. 

PAST, v. i. [Sax. festun, Goth. fastan, to fast, to keep, 
to observe, to hold ; G. fasten; D. vast,.firm ; vasten, 
to fast ; Sw. fasta; froin the same root as fast, firm. 
The sense is, to hold or stap.] 

1. To abstain from food beyond the usual time ; 
to omit to take the usual meals for a time; as, to 
fast a day or a ‘week. 

& To abstain from food voluntarily, for the morti- 
fica mn of the body or appetites, or as a token of 
grief, sorrow, and affliction. 

Thou didst fast and weep for the chid. —2 Sam. xii. 

pens? ethene be not, as the pypoerites, of 2 sad countenance, 

—_ tt, Vl. - Ly 

3.°To abstain from food partially, or from particu- 

lar kinds of food; as, the Roman Cathokes fast in 


, Lent. 

FAST, n. Abstinence from food; properly, a total 
- gbstinence, but it is used also for an abstinence 
from particular kinds of feod for.a certain time, 

* Happy were our forefathers, who broke their fasts with herbs. 
cs ~ Taylor. 


2, Voluntary abstinence from food, as'& religious 
Mortification or humiliation; either total or partial 
abstinence from customary food, with a view to mor- 
tify the appetites, or to express grief and affliction on 
@cccunt of some calamity, or to deprecate an ex- 
pected evil. ; . ‘ 

3. The time of fasting, whether a day, week, or 
fonger time. An annual! fast is kept in New Eng- 
fand. usually one day in the spring. ses 

The fast was now already past, — Acts xxvii.’ 


FAST, rn. That which fastens or holds; tho rope 
. which fastens a vessel to a wharf, &c. ¢ 
‘FAST’-DAY, ». The day on which fasting is ob- 


served. . 8 
FAST’EN, (fas'n,) v. t, [Sax: festrian.; Sw. fastna; 
D. vesten; Dan. faster; Ir. fostugadh, fostughim.]} 

1, To fix firmly; to make fast or .close; as, to 
fasten a chain to the feet, or to fasten the feet 
with fetters, 

2. To lock, bolt, or bar; to sebure ; as, to fasten a 
door or window. 

3S. Tohold together; to coment of to lirik’; to unite 
tlosely in any manner and by any ‘means, a3 by 
cement, hooks, pins, nads, cords, évc> 

4. To affix or conjoin. 

The words Whig and Tory have been 

many succ*ssions of parties, with different ideas fastened to 
them. {Not common.) Suift 


to the service of | 


Thinking, by this face, 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage. Shak, 
6. To lay on‘with strength. 
Could he 
approach 
FAST’EN, v.i. To fasten on, is to fix one’s self ; to 
seize and hold on 3 to clinch, 
The leech will hardly fasten on a fish. Brown, 
FAS/TEN-ED, (fas'nd,) pp. Made firm or fast; fixed 
firmly ; impressed. 
FAS/TEN-ER, x. One that makes fast or firm. 
FAS’/TEN-ING, ppr. Making fast. 
FAS’/TEN-ING, n. Any thing that binds and makes 
fast ; or that which is intended for that purpose, 
FAST’ER, 2. One who abstains from food. 
FAST’ER, a. More rapid ; swifter. 
2. adv. More rapidly. 
FAST’EST, a. Most swift or rapid. 
FAST’EST, adv. Most swiftly. 
FAST’-HAND-ED, a. Close-handed ; covetous ; close- 
fisted ; avaricious. Bi 


acon. 
FAS'TTI, [L.] The Roman calendar, which gave the |- 


days for festivals, courts, &c., corresponding to @ 
modern almanac. : 

2. The fasti annales, were records, or registers, of 
important events. ; Smith’s Dict. 


FAS-TID-I-OS/I-TY,n. Fastidiousness. Ne used.] | 


0%, 
FAS-TID/'I-OUS, a. [L. fastidiosus, from fastidio, to 
disdain, from fastus, haughtiness. See Heb, 12. 
Class Bz, No. 2, 3, 10, 30.] ; 
1. Disdainful ; squeamish ; delicate to a fault ; 
-Over nice ; difficult to please ; as, a fastidious min 
or taste. i> a 
2. Squeamish; rejecting what is common or not 


very nice ; suited with difficulty ; as, a fastidious’ 
appetite. 
FAS-TID'T-OUS-LY, adv. Disdainfully ; squeamish- |: 


ly; contemptuously, ~They look fastiviously and 

speak disdainfully. Tee 
FAS-TID/[-OUS-NESS, 2. Disdainfulness ; con- 

temptuousness ; squeamishness of mind, taste, or 


appetite. 
FAS-TIG/L-ATE, a, [L. fastigiatus, pointed, from 
FAS-TIG/I-4-TED, JSastigio, to point, fastigeum, a 
top or peak.] 

1. In botany, a fastigiate stem is one whose branches 
are of an equal hight. Peduncles are fastigiate when 
they elevate the fructifications in a bunch, so as to 
be equally high, or when they form an even surface 
at the top. oe cal Be SMariyn. 

2. Roofed ; narrowed to the top. 

FAS-TIG'I-UM, x. [L.] The summit, apex, or ridge 
of a house or pediment. Elmes. 
FASTING, ppr.__Abstaining from food. 
FAST/ING, n. The act of abstaining from food. 
FAST/ING-DAY, n. A day of fasting ; a fast-day; a 
day of religious mortification and humiliation. 
FAST'LY, adv. Firmly; surely. 
FAST’NESS, n. jee festenesse; from fast. 
1. The state of being fast and firm ; firm adherence. 
2. Strength ; security. : = 
The places of fastnese are laid open, Davies, 

3. A stronghold ; a fortress, or fort; a place- for- 
tified ; a castle. The enemy retired to their fast- 
NESSES. F 

4. Closeness ;. conciseness of style. [Wot used.} 

Ascham. 


FAST’-RE-CED/ING, a. Receding rapidly. 
Wordsworth, 

FAST’-SINK’ING, a. Rapidly sinking. ’ 

hoa lanes a, {L. fastuosus, from fastus, haughti- 

- ness. : yite : 
Proud ; haughty ; disdainful. 

FAT,a. (Sax. fet, fett; G. fett; D. 

_ feed; Basque, betea.] 

1. Fleshy; plump; corpulent; abounding with an 
oily concrete substance, as an animal body ; the con- 
trary to dean; as, a fat Man ; a fat ox. 

2 Coarse ; gross, 

Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
3. Dull ; heavy ; stupid; unteachable- 
Make the heart of this people sat. — Ia, vi. 
4, Rich; wealthy ; affluent, ° 
"Tisees ve tere Se Se eee eee, 


5. Rich 
benefice. 


: Barrow. 
vet; Sw. fet; Dan. 


Tees 


; producing:a large income} as, a fat 


6. Rich; fertile; as, a fat soil; or.xio& ; nourish- | 


‘ing ; as, at pasture, aac 

7. Abounding in spiritual grars ‘and comfort, 

They (the righteous) shall be fat and flourishing. — Pe, xcil. 

8. Among printers, a page having many blank 
spaces or lines is called jat. head rk 

FAT,2x. An oily, concrete substance, deposited in the 

cells of the adipose or cellular membrane, under the 
skin, and in various other parts of animal bodies, In 
most pers of the body, fat lies immédiately under 
the skin. at is of various degrees of consistence, 
as in tallow, lard, and oil. It has been recently as- 


Scarier sad roake a thrast, when not suffered to 


elain, the former of which is solid, the latter liquid, 
at common temperatures, and on the different pro- 
‘portions of which its degree of consistence depends, 


>. Figuratively, the best richest productig 

ively, the or riches! actions ; 

to live on the fat of the land. ie 
Abel brought of the fat of his flock, — Gen. fv, 


FAT, v. t. To make fat; to fatten; to make plump 
and fleshy with abundant food’; as, to fat fowls oc 
sheep. Locke. Shake 

FAT, v. i. To grow fat, plump, and fleshy. 
An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young one. : 


FAT. he (Sax. fet, fat, fet; D. vat; G. fass; Sw. 
VAT, fat; Dan. fad. It seems to be conn 
with D. vatten, G. fassen, Sw. fatta, Dan. fatter, to 
hold.” Qu. Gr. reo.) . : 
A large tub, cistern, or vessel, used for various pur- 
poses, as by brewers to run their wort in, by tanners 
for holding their bark and hides, &c. It is alsoa 
wooden vessel containing a quarter or eight bushels 
of grain, and a pan for containing water in salt- 
works, a vessel for wine,&c. 
The fats shall overflow with wine and oil. — Joe) iL 
FAT, x. A measure of capacity, differing in different* 
commodities. Hebert. 
FA/TAL, a. [L. fatalis, See Fats.] 
1. Proceeding from fate or destiny ; necessary ; in- 
evitable.. 


These things are fatal and necessary, Tillotoom 
2. Appointed by fate or destiny. 
It was fatal to the king to fight for his money. Bacon, 


f mn the foregoing senses the word is now little si) : 
. Causing death or destruction; deadly ; mortal ; 
as, a fatal wound ; a fatal disease. 

4. Destructive ; calamitous; as, a fatal days @ fa- 
tal event. us oN: a : 1S gd 
FA/TAL-ISM, n. The doctrine that all things are sub- 

ject to fate, or that they take place, by inevitable’ ne- 

cessity. : i , Rusk. 
FA'TAL-IST, 2. One who maintains that all things 

happen by apes necessity. iy . Watts 
FA-TAL'LTY, n. (Fr. fatalité, from fate.]} a 

1. A fixed, unalterable course of things, indépend- 
ent of God or any controJling cause; an invincible 
necessity-existing in things themselves; a doctrine 
of the Stoics. ¥ . + South, 

King Charles. 


2. Decree of fate. r 
3, Tendency to danger, or to some great or hazards 
ous event. i _ Brown., 
4. Mortality. : Med. Repos. 
FA’TAL-LY, adv. By 2 decree of fate or destiny ; by. 
inevitable necessity or determination. Bentley. + 
2. Mortally ; destructively ; in death or ruin, This 
encounter ended fatally. ‘The prince was ely den. 
FA’TAL-NESS, n. Invincible necessity. _ . [cétyed. 
FA'TA MOR-GA'NA, n.. [It-] A remarkable phe- 
nomenon, at Reggio, om the Straits of Messina, in 
Italy, in which, by an extraordinary atmospheric re- 
fraction, multiplied images of the objects on the sur- 
rounding coasts appear in the.aif over the surface of 
the.sea. = Brande. 
FAT’-BRAIN-ED, a. Dull of apprehension. " Shak t 
FATE, x. [L. fotum, from for, fari, to speak, whence 
fatus.) ge g 
1. Priniarily, a decree or word pronounced by God, 
or a fixed sentence by which the order of things is 
presGribed. Hence, inevitable necessity ;. destiny 
depending on a superior cause, and uncontrollable, 
According to the-Stoics, every event is determined 
by fate. : 
. Necessity or chance, 
Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Milton, 
2. Event predetermined ; lot; destiny. It is our 
fate to meet with disappointments. It is the fate of 
mortals. 


Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk, Shak. 
3. Final event ; death ; destruction. 
Yet still he chose the longest way to fate, Dryden, 
he whizzing arrew eings, ¢ 
And bears thy fate, Avtinous, on its wings, Pare 


4. Cause of death. 
ered fate. 7 A 
Divine fate; the order or determination of God ; 
providence, ‘* 
FAT’ED, a. Decreed by fate ; doomed ; destined. He 
Jwas fated to rule over a factious people, 
2. Modeled or reguiated by fate. - ~ 


Dryden calls an arrow a feath- 


. , Her awkward love indeed was oddly fated. Prior. 

3. Endued with any quality by fate... Dryden. 

4, izvested withthe power of fatal determination. 
3 + ‘The fatal aky te 
Gives usfree scope. ; Shak, 


‘The two last senses are hardly legitimate.| 


F. ‘FUL, @. Bearing fatal power 5 producing fatal 
events. i oe 
The fistgful steel, J, Barlow, 
FATE’ FUL-LY, adv. . In a fateful manner. 
fateful. 7 


FATE/FUL-NESS, n. State of being 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 
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FAT 

ATES, n. pl. In mythology, the Destinies, or Parca ; 
goddesses supposed to preside over the birth‘and life 
of men. They were-three in number, Clotho, Lach- 
esis, and Atropos. Lempriere. 

PAVEHER, x. (Sax. fader, feder ; G. vater; D. vader ; 
Ice. Sw. and Dan. fader; Gr. marno} L. pater; Sp. 
padre; lt. padre; Port. pai, or pay; Fr. pére, by con- 

Ose 

traction ; Pers. yh, padar j Russ. batic ; Sans. and 
Bali, pita; Zend. fedre; Syr. Fae) batare. This 


word signifies the begetter, from the verb, Sw. féda, 
Dan. fodder, to beget, to feed; Goth. fudyan; Sax. fe- 
dan; D. voeden, to feed; whence fodder, G. futter, 

ttern. The primary sense is obvious, See Class 
Bd, No. 54,55. The Goth. atta, Ir. aithir, or athair, 
Basque aita, may be from the same root by loss of the 
first letter. 

t; He who begets a child ; in L- genitor, or genera- 


The father ofa fool hath no joy. — Prov, xvii. 
A wise son maketh a glad father. — Prov. x. 


. The first ancestor; the progenitor of a race or 
Gamily. Adam was the father of the human race. 
Abraham was the father of the Israelites. 

3. The appellation of an old man, and a term of 
fespect. c 

The king of Israel said to Elisha, My father, shall I smite 

them?—2 Kings vi. anes 

The servants of Naaman call him father. 2 Kings v. 
Elderly men are called fathers; as, the fathers of a 
town or city. In the church, men venerable for age, 
aT eth and piety, are called fathers, or reverend 
fathers. 

4, The grandfather, or more remote ancestor. Neb- 
Nehadnezzar is called the father of Belshazzar, 
though he was his grandfather. Dan. v. 

5. One who feeds and supports, or exercises pater- 
nal care over another. God is called the Father of the 
fatherless. Ps. \Ixviii, — 

6. He who creates, invents, makes, or composes, 
any thing ; the author, former, or contriver; a found- 
er, director, or instructor. God, as creator, is the Fa- 
ther of all meri. John viii. Jabal was the father of 
such as dwell in tents ; and Jubal of musicians. Gen. 
iv. God is the Father of spirits and of lights. Ho- 
mer is considered as the father of epic poetry. Wash- 
ington, as a defender and 4m affectionate and wise 
counselor, is-called the father of his-country. And 
see 1 Chrom ii. 51; iv. 14; ix. 35. Satan-is called 
the father of lies ; he introduced sin, and instigates 
‘men tosin.. Jolx viii. Abraham is called the father 
of believers; he was an early believer, and a pattern 
of faith and obedience. Rom. iv. 


7. A father-in-law. So Heli is called. the father of | 


Joseph. Luke iii. k 
, 8 The appellation of the first person in the adora- 
ble Trinity. 
ms Go ye, therefore, anck toach all nations, baptizing them In the 
name of the Fether,-and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
— Matt: xxviii. , hae 
9: The title given to dignitaries of the church, su- 
riors of convents, and to confessors in the Roman 
Jatholie church . 
10. Fathers, in the plura! ; ancestors. 


David slept with his fathers. — 1 Kings fi, 


il, The appellation of the ecclesiastical writers of 
the first centuries, as Polycarp, Jerome, &c. 
12, The title of the senators in ancient Rome ; as; 
conscript fathers. 
Adoptive father; he who adopts the children of an- 
other, and acknowledges them as his own. 
Natural futher; the father of illegitintate children. 
Putative father ; one who is only reputed to be the 
-_ father; the supposed father. 
fA/FAER-IN-LAW, rn. The father of one’s husband 
or wife; and a man who marries 2 woman who has 
children by a former husband is called the father-in- 
lam, or step-father of those children. 
FA'FHER; v.t. To adopt; to take the child of anoth- 
er as one’s own. "Shak, 
2. To adopt any thing as one’s own; to profess to 
be the author. = 
Men of wit 


: Often fathered what he writ. Swi. 
$. To ascribe or charge to one as his Offspring or 
production ; with on. : 
name was made use of by several persons, of whom 
eee to,father onmmea new setof productions." 
‘Swi? 


FA'FHER-ED, pp. Adopted ; taken-as one’s own; 
ascribed to one as the author. 
2, Having had a father of particular qualities. 
1 am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so Sethered acid so husbanded. {Unusual.] Shak. 
FA/THER-HOOD, n. The state of being a father, or 
the character or authority of a father. 


ly aushority. Locke. 


FA/THER-ING, ppr. Adopting; taking or ackrowl- 
= 
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FA'rT 
edging as one’s own; ascribing to the father or au- 


thor. 

FA’FHER-LAND,n. The native land of one’s fathers 
or ancestors. England is the father-land of the peo- 
ple of New England, and Persia the father-land of 
the Teutonic nations. Ce i y 

FA/FHER-LASH-ER, hk. A_ salt-water fish, Cuttus 
bubalis, allied to the river bull-head. The head is 
large, and its spines formidable. It is found on the 
rocky coasts of Britain, and near Newfoundland and 

- Greenland. In the latter country it is a great article 
of food. Pennant. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

FA/FHER-LESS, a: Destitute of a living father ; as, 
a fatherless child. 

2.. Without a known author. 

FA’/FHER-LESS-NESS, n. The state of being with- 
out a father. 

FA'/FHER-LI-NESS, n. [See Fatuerry.] The qual- 
ities of a father; parental kindness, care, and ten- 
dlerness. 

FA'PHER-LY, a. [father and like.} Like a father in 
affection and*care; tender ; paternal; protecting ; 
careful ; as, fatherly care or affection. 

2. Pertaining to a father. 

FA'FHER-LY, adv. In the manner of a father. 

Thus Adam, fatherly displeased. [Not proper.] Milton. 


FA/FHER-SHIP, m The state of being a father. 


| PAFH/OM, vn. [Sax. fethem; Ir. fead; G. faden; D. 


vadem. Qu. Dan. favn. The German word signifies 
a thread, a fathom, and probably thread or line is the 
real signification. ] 

- 1. A measure of length, containing six feet, the 
space to which a man may extend his arnis ; sed 
chiefly at sea for measuring cables, cordage, ana the 
depth of the sea in sounding by a line and lead. 

2. Reach ; penetration; depth of thought or con- 
trivance. Shak. 
FATH‘OM, v. t. To encompass with the arms extend- 

ed or encircling. 
2. To reach ; to master; to comprehend, 
Leave to fathom auch high points as these. Dryden. , 
3. To reach in depth; to sound ; to try the depth. 
, Our depths who fathoms. Pope. 
4. To penetrate ; to find the bottom or extent, I 
can not fathom his design. 
FAFH’/OM-A-BLE, a. Capable of being fathomed. 
Rich. Dict. 
FAFH'OM-ED, np. Encompassed with the arms ; 
reached ; comprehended. 

FAFTH’/OM-ER, x. One who fathoms. 
FAFH’OM-ING, ppr. Encompassing with the arms; 
reaching ; comprehending ; sounding ; penetrating. 
FAFH’OM-LESS, a. That of which no bottom can be 

found ; bottomless. 
2. That can not be embraced or encompassed with 
the arms. : Shak 
3. Not to be penetrated or comprehended. 
FA-TID/{€-AL, a. [L. fatidicus; fatum and dico.} 
Having power to foretell future events ; prophet~ 
ic. _ Howell. 
FA-TIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. fatsyyer ; fatum and fero.] 
Deadly ; mortal ; destructive. Dict. 
FAT’I-GA-BLE, a. [eee Faticue.] That may be 
wearied ; easily tired. 
FAT'L-GATE, v.t. [L.fatigo.] . 
To weary ; totire. [Little used.} 
FAT'I-GATE, a. Wearied; tired. [Little nsed.] 


Elyot. 

FAT-I-GA/TION, n. Weariness. W. Modacagn 

FA-TIGUE’, (fa-teeg’,) n. [Fr. id.; Arm. futicq; It. 

fatica; Sp. fatiga; from L. fatigo, It seems to be al- 

Ld to L. fatisco; if so, the senseis, a yielding or re- 

Jaxing. 

I ae yes with bodily labor or mental exertion ; 
lassitude or exhaustion of strength. We suffer fa- 
tigue of the mind as well as of the body. 

2. The cause of weariness ; labor ; toil; as, the fa- 
tigues of war. . : 

. The labors of military men§ distinct from the use 
of arms; as, a party of men on fatigue, 

TFA-TiGUE’, (fa-teeg’,) v. t [L. fatigo; It, faticare ; 
Sp. fatigar.] : 

i To tire; to weary with labor or any bodily or 
riental exertion ; to harass with toil; to exhaust the 
strength by severe or long-continued exertion, 

2. ‘To weary by importunity ; to harass, 

FA-TiGU’ED, (fa-teegd’,) pp. or a. Wearied; tired ; 
harassed. 

FA-TiGU'‘ING, (fa-teeg’ing,) ppr. Tiring; wearying; 
Harassing. 

2. a. Inducing weariness or lassitude; as, fa- 
tiguing services or labors. 

FA-TIL/O-QUIST, n, [L. fatum and loquor.} 

- A fortune-teller. 

FA-TIS'/CENCE, n. _ [T.. fatisce, to open, to gape.} 

A gaping or opening ; a state of being chinky. 

Dict, Kirwan. 

FAT’-KID-NEY-ED, a. [ fut and kidney.] Fat ; gross; 

@ word used in contempt. Shak. 


far ales: Nave bad nent cae hood, s -FAT/LING, n. [from fat.], A lamb, kid, . other 


young animal, fattened for slaughter; a fat animal ; 
eppiied to quadrupeds whose fiesh is used for food. 
David sacrificed oxen and failings, —2 Sam, vi. 
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FAT'LY, adv. Grossly; greasily. ; 
FAT’NER, xn. That which fattens; that which gives 
fatness or richness and fertility. Arbuthnot, 
FAT’NESS, n. [from viol The quality of being fat, 
plump, or full fed ; corpulency ; fullness of flesh, 
Their eyes stand out with fatness. — Pa. |xxiil. 

2. Unctuous or greasy matter. Bacon, 

,_ 3. Unctuousness ; sliminess ; applicd to earth ; hences, 
richness ; -fertility ; fruitfulness. j 
God give thee of the dew of hi , and the fatnes: earth; 
eaipiaatel of aa oat wie oor ee ae nf 
4, That which gives fertility. 
Thy paths drop fatness. — Ps, Ixy, 
The clouds drop famnese. Philipg 
5. The privileges and pleasures of religion ; ab 
dant blessings. 5 aon Saaee 
Let your soul delight itself in fatness. — Is. Iv, 
FAT'TED, pp. or a. Made fat. ; 
FAT’TEN, (fat/n,) v. t. To make ‘fat; to feed for 
slaughter ; to make fleshy or plump with fat. 
2. To make fertile and fruitful; to enrich; as, to 
fatten land ; to fatter fields with blood. 
3. To feed grossly ; to fill. Dryden. 
FAT’TEN, (fat’n,) v.%. To grow fat dr corpulent; to 
grow pluinp, thick, or fleshy ; to be pampered. 


And villains fatten with the brave man’s labor, Otay, 
‘Tigers and wolves shall in the ocean breed, 
The whale and dolphin fatten on the mead, Glanville. 


FAT’/TEN-ED, (fat/nd,) pp. or a. 
FAT'TEN-ER, n. See Farner. 
FAT’TEN-ING, (fat'n-ing,) ppr. Making fat ; 

ing fat ; making or growing rich and fruitful. 
FAT'TI-NESS, x4 [frem faity.] The state of being 


fat ; grossness ; greasiness. Sherwood, 
FAT’TING, ppr. Making fat. 
FAT'TISH, a. Somewhat fat. Sherwood. 


FATTY, a. Having the qualities of fat; greasy; as, 
a fatty substance. Arbuthnot. 
FA-TO’I-TY, n. [Fr. fatuité; L. fotuitas.} 

Weakness or imbecility of mind ; feebleness of in- 

tellect ; foolishness. Arbathnot. 
FAT’Y-OUS, a. [L. fatuus, Class Bd, No. 2, 6, 63.) 
1. Feeble in mind ; weak ; silly ; stupid ; foolish, 

. Glanville, 

2. Impotent ; without force or fire; illusory ; alluds 
ing.to the ignis fatuus. 

Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. Denham, 
FAT’-WIT-TED, a, [fat and wit.] Heavy; dull; 
stupid. Shak, 
FAU'BOURG, (fo'boorg,) n. A suburb in French cits 

jes; the name is also’given to districts now withia 

the city, but which were formerly suburbs without it, 

when the walls were less extensive. 

Dict. de P Acad, 

FAU'CES, n. pl. [L.] The posterior part of the mouth, 

terminated by the pharyaz and larynz. Brande. 
FAU/CET, n. [Fr. fausset, probably contracted from, 

falset.} 

A pipe to be inserted in a cask for drawing liquor, 
and stopped with a peg or spigot. These are called 
tap and faucet. 

FAU/CHION. -See Farcnion, 

FAU’FEL, n. [Said to be Sanscrit.] The fruit of a 
species of the palm-tree. 

FAUGH, (faw.) Exclamation of contempt or abhor- 
rence. 

FAULT, 2. [Fr. faute, for faulte; Sp. falta; Port. id; 
It. fallo; from fail. See Fair.) ¢ 

1. Properly, an erring or missing ; a failing; hence, 
an error or mistake ; a blunder; a defect ; a blemish; 
whatever impairs excellence ; applied to things. 

2. In morals or deportmert, ahy error or defect; an 
imperfection ; any deviation from propriety ; a slight 
offense ; a neglect of duty or propriety, resulting from 
inattention or want of prudence, rather than from 
design to injure or offend, but liable to censure or ob- 
jection. 

1 do remember my faults this day. —Gen, xli. 

Ifa man be overtaken in a fault, ye, who are spiritual, restore 

such a one in the spirit of meekness, — Gal. vi. 


Fault implies wrong, and often some degree of 
criminality. . 

3. Defect ; want;absence. [Not now used.) [See 
Deravutt.] ~ 

I could tell to thee, as to one it pleasta me, for fault of a better, 

to call my friend. Shak, 

4. Puzzle ; difficulty. 

Among sportsmen, when dogs lose the scent, they 
are said to be at fault, Hence the phrase, the inquirer 
is at fault. 

5. In mining, a disturbance of the strata which in- 
terrupts the miner’s operations, and puts him at fault 
to discover where the vein of ore, or bed of coal, 
been thrown by the convulsions of nature. Ure, 

To find fault; to express blame ; to complain. 

Thou wilt eay then, Why doth he yet find fault 2? — Rom. ix, 

To fiad fault with; toblame; to censure; as, to 
find fault with the times, or with a Deighbor’s come 


duct. 
FAULT, v.% To fail; tobe wrong, [bt used,] 
Spenser 
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FAY 
AULT, ».t. To charge with a fault ; to accuse, 
e “+ Bor taat { will hot fault thee, Old Song. 


FAULT’ED, pp. Charged with a fault ; accused. 
FAULT’ER, x An offender; one who commits a 
anit ' sai ee Fairfax. 
FAULT’-FIND/ER, 2. One who censures or objects, 

FAULT’FUL, a. Full of faults or sins. a, 

FAULT’LLY, adv. [from faulty.) | Defertively 5 er- 
roneously ; imperfectly ; improperly; wrongly. 

FAULT’I-NESS, n. {from faulty.] The state of be- 
ing faulty, dofective, or erroneous ; defect. 

2, Badness; vitiousness; evil disposition ; as, the 

faultiness of & person. 

3. Delinquency ; actual offenses, Hooker, 
(FAULT’ING, ppr. Accusing. ‘ 
(®AULT’LESS, a. Without fault; not defective or 

imperfect; free from blemish; free from incorrect- 
ness; perfect; as, a faultless poem or picture. 

2. Free from vice or imperfections as, a uultless 


man. ; 

FAULT’LESS-LY, adv. Without being guilty of a 
ault, ‘ 

FAULT’LESS-NESS, n, Freedom from faults or de- 


ects. 
fAULT’Y, a. Containing faults, blemishes, or de- 
ects; defective; imperfect; as, a faulty composi- 
tion or book; a faulty plan or design ; ‘a faulty pic- 
ture. ; 
2, Guilty of a fault, or of faults; hence, blamable ; 
Worthy of censure. 


The king doth speak this thing as one who is faulty. —2 Sam. | 
xiv. 


‘3. Wrong; erroneous; as, a faulty polity. Hooker. 
4. Defective; imperfect; bad; as, a faulty hel- 


met. Bacon. 
FAUN,2. [L. faunus.] 

Among the Romans, @ kind of demigod, or rural 
deity, called also sylvan, and differing little from 
satyr, ‘lhe fauns are represented as half goat and 
half man. Encyc. 

®AU/NA, xn. [from the L. fauni, or rural deities 
among the Romans.}] The various animals belong- 
ing to a country constitute its fauna. Lyell. 
FAUN/IST, 2. “One who attends to rural disquisi- 
tions ; a naturalist. White. 
#PAU'SEN, 2. _A large eel. Chapman. 
AUSSE'-BRAYE, (fos'bra,) 2. [Fr.] A small mound 
of earth thrown up about a rampart. 
FAU-TEUVIL, (fo-teul’,) n. Fr.) An arm chair; an 
easy chair. 2 
FAU’TOR,7n, [L. See Favor.] A favorer; a pat-| 
ron; one who gives countenance or support. [Little 
‘ used.) B. Jonson, 
'FAU'TRESS, 2, A female favorer; a patroness. 
Chapman. 
FAUX PAS, (f6'pa',) [Fr.] A false step; a mistake, 
or wrong measiire. 
fA-VIL'LOUS, a. [1 favilla, ashes.} 
1. Consisting of or pertaining to ashes, 
2. Resembling ashes. . 
PA'VOR, n. [L. favor; Fr. faveur; Arm, faver; Sp. 
favor; It. fuvore; from L. faveo; Ir. fabhar; favor; 
fabhraim, to favor. : 

1. Kind regard; kindness; countenance ; propi- 
tious aspect ; friendly disposition. * ; 

His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, ys 

Gave him the fear and favor of mankind. Waller, 

The king’s favor Is us dew on the grass. — Prov. xix. , 

God Lal ig Jfavor and wisdom in the sight of Pharagh, = 

cw vn, if 
vor is deceitful, and beauty is vain. — Prov. xxxl, 


%. Support; defense; vindication ; or disposition 
‘to aid, befriend, support, promote, or justify. To be 
in favor of a measure, is to have a disposition or in- 
€lination to support it or carry it into effect. To be 
én favor of a party, is to be disposed or inclined to 
Support it, to justify its proéeedings, and to promote 

ts interests, 


Brown. 


3, A kind act or office ; kindness done or granted ; | 


benevolence shown by word or deed ; any act of grace 

or good will, as distinguished from acts of justice or 

femuneration, T'o pardonthe guilty is a favor; to 
punish them is an act of justice. 

4. Lenity ; mildness or mitigation of punishment. 

1 could not discover the lewity and favor of this sentence. Swift. 

_ §. Leave; good will; a yielding or concession to 
@hother ; pardon. 

But, with your favor, 1 will treat it here, Dryden, 


6. The object of kind regard ; the person or thing 
favored. 


All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and favor. Milton. 


7%, Agift or present; something bestowed as an 
evidence of good will; atoken of love; a knot of 
ribbons ; something worn as a token of affection. A 
marriage favor, is a bunch or knot of white ribbons or 
white flowers worn at weddings. ; 

es Bacon. Spectator. Shak. 

8. A feature ; countenance. [Jot used.] Shak. 

9. Advantage; convenience afforded for success, 
The enemy approached under favor of the night. 

10. Partiality ; bias. A challenge to the favor, in 

—— 
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‘PA'VOR-ER, 1. 


FAV 


FEA 


law, is the challenge of a juror on account of some} FA-VOSE’, a. Honey-combed ; like the section of 3 


supposed partiality, by reason of favor, or malice, 
interest, or connection. 

FA’VOR, v.t. . To regard with kindness ; tosupport ; 
to aid, or have the disposition to aid, or to wish suc- 
cess to ; to be propitious to; to countenance ; to be- 
friend ; to encourage. To favor the cause of a party, 
may be merely to wish success to it, or it may signify 
to give it aid by counsel, or by active exertions. 


Sometimes men professedly favor one party, and se- 


_ cretly favor another. 

The lords favor thee not. —1 Sam. xxix. E 

Thou shalt arise, and have mercy on Zion ; for the time to fuvor 

her, yea, the set time, is come. — Ps. cii, 

O happy youth t and favored of the skies. Pope. 

2. To afford advantages for success; to facilitate. 
A weak place in the fort favored the entrance of the 
enemy ; the darkness of the night favored his ap- 
proach. A fair wind favors a voyage. ~ 

3. Toresemble in features. The child favors his 
father. 

4. To ease ; to spare. 
a lame leg. + 

FA’VOR-A-BLE, a. [L. favorabilis; Fr. favorable ; 
Sp. id. ; It. faverabile, or See 

1. Kind; propitious ; friendly ; affectionate. 

Lend favorable ear to our request. 

Lord, thou hast becn favorable to thy land. — Pa, Ixxxv. 

2. Palliative ; tender; averse to censure, 

None cau have the favorable thought 
‘That to obey a tyrant’s will they fought. Dryden. 

3. Conducive to; contributing to ; tending to pro- 
mote. A salubrious climate and plenty of food are 
favorable to population. 

4. Convenient ; advantageous ; affording means to 
facilitate, or affording facilities.. The low price of la- 
bor and provisions is favorable to the success of man- 
ufactures, The army was drawn up on favorable 
proind. The ship took a station favorable for at- 
tack. 

The place was favorable for making levies of men, Clarendon, 


5. Beautiful ; well-favored. [Obs.] Spenser. 
FA’VOR-A-BLE-NESS, n. Kindness; kind dispo- 
sition or regard. ; 

2. Convenience; suitableness; that state which 
affords advantages for success ; conduciveness ; as, 
the favorubleness of a season for crops; the favora- 
bleness of the times for the cultivation of the sci- 


ences. ,___ 7 

FA’/VOR-A-BLY, adv. Kindly; with friendly dispo- 
sitions; with regard ‘or affection; with an inclina- 
tion to favor; as, to judge or think favorably of a 
measure ; to think favorably of those-we love, 

FA'VOR-ED, pp. Countenanced ; supported ; aided; 
supplied with advantages ; eased: 3 Spared. 
f 2 e Regarded with kindness; as, a favored 
riend. i 

3. With well or ill prefixed, featured, 

Well-favored is well-looking, having a good coun- 

tenance or appearance; fleshy ; plump; handsome. - 

Mt-favored 13 ill-looking, having an ugly appear- 

ance; lean. See Gen. xxxix. xli, &c. 

A Cpiranbay: j with a good appearance, [Little 

used. 

Il-favoredly ; with a bad appearance. [Litile used] 
FA!/VOR-ED-NESS, 2. Appearance. Dent. 
Qne who favors; one who regards 
with kindness or friendship; a well-wisher; one 
who assists or promotes success or prosperity. 

Hooker. Shak. 


FA'VOR-ESS, n. A female who favors or gives coun- 
tenance. 


A man in walking favors 


FA/VOR-ING, ppr. ora. Regarding with friendly dis- }. 


positions; countenancing; wishing well to; con- 
tributing to success ; facilitating. 
FA’VOR-ING-LY, ado. By favoring. 
FA! VOR-ITE, (-it,) n. [Fr. favori, favorite ; It. favorito.) 

A person or thing regarded with peculiar favor, 

ena, and affection; one greatly beloved. 
elect favorites from among the discreet and virtu- 

ous; princes are often misled, and sometimes ru- 
ined, by favorites; Gaveston and the Spensers, the 
favorites of Edward II., fell a sacrifice to public in- 
dignation. a 

FA’VOR-ITE, a. Regarded with particular kindness, 
affection, esteem, or preference ; as, a favorite walk ; 

_ & favorite author ; a favorite child. 

FA/VOR-IT-ISM, x. The act or practice of favoring, 
or giving a preference to one over another. 

2. The disposition to favor, aid, and promote, the 
interest of & favorite, or of one person or family, or 
of one class of men, to the neglect of others having 
equal claims, 

It bas been su that the proceeds of the fore! — 
were a seers merely to Fasc a spirit of pokes to 
the Bank of the United States, Hamilton. 

Which consideration imposes such a necessity on the crown, as 
bait, 10 4 g7est mesmiry, sutsload the influence ot es 


aley. 


3. Exercise of power by favorites. Burke. 
FA/VOR-LESS, a. -Unfavored; not regarded with 
favor; having no patronage or ccuntenance. 
2. Not favoring ; unpropitious, Spenser. 


‘| FAWN, v. 


honey-comb. ls 
FAV'O-SITE, 2. (L. favus, a honey-cotnb.) : 

A name given to certain fossil corals, having a 
minute prismatic structure. - Dane, 
i os x, (Fr, faon, fawn.. Qu. W. fynu, to pro- 

uce, 
A young deer; a buck or doe of: the first year. 
Bacon, Pi 


‘Ope, 
FAWN, 2% [Fr. faonner. ] 
To bring forth a fawn. 
A a (Sax. fegenian. See Farn.} 

1. To court favor, or show attachment to, by friske 
ing about one ; as, a dog fawns on his master. 

2. To soothe ; to flatter meanly ; to blandish; to 
court servilely ; to cringe and bow to gain favor; a8, 
a fawning favorite or minion. 

My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns. 

It is followed by on or upon. 

FAWN, xn. A segvile cringe or bow ; mean flattery. 

FAWN’ER, 2. One who fawns; one who cringes 
and flatters meanly. 

FAWN’ING, ppr. or a. Courting servilely ; flattering 
by cringing aud meanness ; bringing forth a fawn, 

FAWN’ING, n. Gross flattery. Shak, 

FAWN’ING-LY, adv. In a cringing, servile way; 


gente (faxt,) a. ey feaz, hair.] 


Shak, 


airy. [Jot in use. Camden 
FAY,n. [Fr. fée. 

A fairy ; an elf. Milton. Pope 

FAY,2. Faith; as, by my fay Shak. 


y Say. 
FAY, v. t. (Sax. fegan; Sw. foga; D. voegen. See 
Fapce.]- 

To fit; to suit; to unite closely with. 

{This is a contraction of the Teutonic word, and 
the ric as Fapce, which eee, It is not an elegant 
word. , 

FAZ-ZO-LE7, (fat-so-let!,) n. [It.] A handkerchief. 
a Percival, 


FEA'BER-RY, 2. A gooseberry. 
FEAGUE, (feeg,) v. t. [G. fegen. 
_ Tobeator whip. [Wot in use, Buckingham, 

FE/AL, a. Faithful. [Infra] 

FE/AL-TY; n. {Fr. feal, trusty, contracted from L. 
Jidelis ; It. fedelid ; Fr. fidelité ; Sp. fe, faith, contracted 
from fides ; hence, fiel, faithful; fieldad, fidelity.} 

Fidelity to a lord ; faithful adherence of a tenant 
or vassal to the superior of whom he holds his lands; 
loyalty. Under the feudal system of tenures, every 
vassal or tenant was bound to be true and faithful to 
his lord, and to defend him against all his enemies. 
This obligation was called his fidelity, or fealty, and 
an oath of fealty was required to be taken by all ten- 
ants to their landlords. The tenant was called a 
liege man ; the land, a liege fee; and the superior, 
liege lord. [See Linge) 

FEAR, 7. [See the verb.] A painful ‘emotion or 
passion excited by an expectation of evil, or the ap- 
prehension of impending danger. Fear expresses 
Jess apprehension than dread, and dread less than 
terror and fright. ‘Vhe force of this passion, begin- 
ning with the most moderate degree, may be ‘thus 
expressed—fear, dread, terror, Sighs Fear ts ac- 
companied with a desire to avoid or ward off the 
expected evil. Fear is an uneasiness of mind, upon 

the thought of future evil likely to befali us. Watts, 
Fear is the passion of our nature which excites us to provide for 


our security, on the approath of evil, 
2. Anxiety ; solicitude. 


The principal fear was for the holy temple. Maccabees, 
3. The cause of. fear. i ‘ 
Thy angel becomes a fear, Shak, 


4, The object of fear. , 
Except the God of Abraham, and the fear, of Isaac, ha® beat 
with me. — Gen, xxxi. 

5. Something set or hung up fo terrify wild ant 
mals, by its color or noise. Js, xxiv. Jer, xIviil. 

6. In Scripture, fear is used to express a filiol or & 
slavish passion. In good men, the fear of God is. a 
holy awe or reverence of God and his laws, which 
springs from a just view and real love of the divine 
‘character, leading the subjects of it to hate and shup 
every thing that can offend such a holy being, and 
inclining them to aim at perfect obedience, This is 
Jilial fear. : 

I will put my fear in their hearts. —Jer, xxxil. 

Slavish fear ia the effect or consequence of guilt ; 
it is the painful apprehension of merited punishment 
Rom, viii. ~ 

‘The love of God casteth out fear, —1 John tv. 

7. The worship of God. 

I will teach you the fear of the Lord, — Pe, xxl, 

8. The Jaw and word of God. 

‘The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forevét, «= Pa, size. 

9. Reverence; respect; due regard. 

Render to all their dues; fear to wham fear. —Rum, xii, 

F ,v.t. [Sax. feran, aferan, to impress fear, to 
terrify ; rhenee to put in fear, to disorder, to de- 


tange; L.vereor. In Sax. and Dutch, the verb coin- 
cides in elements with fare, to go or depart, and the 
sense seems to be, toscare or drive away. Qu. Syr. 


over 


and Ar. 4&5 nafara, to flee or be fearful. See Class 
Br, No. 46, 33.] 

1 To feel a painful apprehension of some impend- 
ing evil; to be afraid of ; to consider or expect with 
emotions of alarm or solicitude. We fear the ap- 

h of an enemy or of a storm; we have reason 
to Sear the punishment of our sins, 
1 will fear no evil, for thou art with me, — Pa, zxiil. 


2. To reverence; to have a reverential awe; to 
Wenerate. 
This do, and live, for 1 fear God. — Gen. xlil, 
3. To affright ; to terrify ; ta drive away or prevent 
&pproach by fear, or by a scarecrow. _ 
This seems to be the primary meaning, but now 
obsolete. ] 
We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. Shak, 
FEAR, v. i. To be in apprehension of evil; to be 
ov ; to feel anxiety on account of some expected 
ev 


But 1 fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtilty, so your minds should he corrupted 
from the simplicity that is in Christ, —2 Cor. xi. 
Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield and thy exceeding great 
reward, —Gen, xv. 
FEAR, 2. [Sax. fera, gefera. 
A sed real [Wot in ay (See Peer.] Spenser. 
FEAR’ED, pp. Apprehended or expected with painful 
solicitude ; reverenced. 
FEAR‘FUL, a. Affected by fear; feeling pain in ex- 
tation of evil; apprehensive with solicitude ; 
afraid. I am fearful of the consequences of rash 
conduct. Hence, 
2. Timid ; timvrous; wanting courage. 
What man is there that is fearful and faint-hearted ? — Deut. 
xx 


3 Terrible; impressing fear ; frightful; dreadful. 
os gad thing to fall into the hands of the living God, — 
Xx 


4, Awful; to be reverenced. 
° oa el is like thee, glorious In holiness, fearful in praises? 
— bX. Xv. 


That thou Tmayest fear this glorious and fearful namé, Jehovah, 
thy God, — Deut, xxvii. 5 
PEAR’FYL-LY, adv. Timorously ; in fear. 
Tn such a night 


Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew. Shak, 
2. Terribly ; dreadfully; in a manner to impress 
ee” There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
. Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shak, 


3, In a manner to impress admiration and aston- 
ent. 
Lam fearfully and wonderfully made. + Ps. exxxiz. 
FEAR’ -NESS, x. Timorousness ; timidity. 
2. State of being afraid; awe; dr 


A third thing that makes a government despised, is fearfulness 
of, and mean compliances with, bold popular offenders. 


South. 
3, Terror; alarm; apprehension of evil. 
Fearfulness hath surprised the bypocrites. — Is, xxxiil. 
FEAR’LESS,c. Free from fear ; as, fearless of death ; 
fearless of consequences. 
2. Bold; courageous ; intrepid; undaunted ; as, a 
fearless hero ; a fearless foe. 
FEAR’LESS-LY, adv. Without fear; in a bold or 
courageous manner; intrepidly. Brave men fear- 
lessly expose themselves to the most formidable 


dangers. 
FEAR’'LESS-NESS,n, Freedom from fear; courage ; 
boldness ; intrepidity. 
He a of an invincible courage and ig ieatd io 


FEAR/NAUGHT, (feer’nawt,) 
eat thickness ; readnaught, 
$-I-BILI-TY,n. [See Peasrerz.] The quality 
of being capable of execution; practicability. Be- 
fore we adopt a plan, lets us consider its feasibility. 
FEAS'I-BLE, (feez’e-bl,) a, [Fr. faisable, from faire, 
to make ; L. facere; It. fattibile; Sp. factible.] 

1, That may be done, performed, executed, or ef- 
fected; practicable. We say athing is feasible, when 
it can be effected by himan means or agency. A 
thing may be possible, but not feasible. 

2. That may be used or tilled, as land. B. Trumbull. 

FEAS'I-BLE, 2, That which is practicable ; that 
which can be performed by human means. 
FEAS'I-BLE-NESS, 2. Feasibility; practicability. 


n. A woolen cloth of 


FEAS‘L-BLY. tte, Fracticaby. (Bp. Hal 
n ‘estum ; Fr. ; fiesta; It. festa ; 
Ir. feasda; D. feest ; G. fests] Jesse I oapeonl 


1, A sumptuous repast or entertainment, of which 


FEA 


2. Arich or delicious repast or meal ; something 
delicious to the palate, 5 

3. A ceremony of feasting ; joy and thanksgiving 
on stated days, in commemoration of some great 
event, or in honor of some distinguished personage ; 
an anniversary, periodical, or stated celebration of 
some event; a festival; as on occasion of the games 
in Greece, and the feast of the passover, the feast of 
pesca and the feast of tabernacles among the 

ews. 

4, Something delicious and entertaining to the 
mind or sou]; as, the dispensation of the gospel is 
called a feast of fat things. Js. xxv. 

5. That which delights and entertdins. 
He that is of a merry heart hath a continual fedst. — Prov. xv, 


In the English Church, feasts are immovable or mova- 
ble; immovable, when they always occur on the 
same day of the year, as Christmas day, &c.; and 
movable, when they are not confined to the same 
os. of the year, as Easter, which regulates many 
others 

FEAST, v. i, To eat sumptuously; to dine or sup on 
rich provisions ; particularly in large Companies, and 
on public festivals, 

And his sons went and feasted in their houses, = Job |, 


_ 2. To be highly gratified or delighted. 

FEAST, v. t. To entertain with sumptuous provis- 
ions ; to treat at the table magnificently ; us, he was 
feasted by the king, Hayward, 

2. To delight ; to pamper; to gratify luxuriously ; 
as, to feast the soul. - 
Whose or smell can bless the feasted sense, Dryden, 


heorw al ED, pp. ora. Entertained sumptuously ; de- 
igisted. 
FEAST’ER, n. One who fares deliciously. Taylor. 

_ 2. One who entertains magnificently. Johnson. 
FEAST’FUL, a, Festive ; joyful; as, a feastful day 
or friend. Jilton. 
2. Sumptuous ; luxurious; as, feastful ape 

oe 
FEAST’FUL-LY, adv. Festively ; luxuriously. = 
FEAST’ING, ppr. Eating luxuriously ; faring sump- 
2. Delighting ; gratifying. [tuously, 
_ 3. Entertaining with a sumptuous table. 
FEAST'ING, n. The act of eating luxuridusly ; an 
entertainment. 
FEAST’-RITE, x. Custom observed in entertain- 


ments. Philips. 
FEAT, x. [Fr. faits It. fatto; L. factum, from facia, to 
perform.] 


1. An act, a deed; an exploit; as, a bold feat; a 
noble feat ; feats of prowess, 

2, In @ subordinate sense; any extraordinary act of 
strength, skill, or cunning ; as, feats of horseman- 
ship, ot of dexterity ; a trick. 

FEAT, a. Ready; skiliful; ingenious, 
Never master had a page—so feat, [Obs.] 


Shak, 
FEAT, v. t. To form; tofashion. [Obs] Shak, 
FEAT’E-OUS, a, Neat; dextrous, 
FEAT’E-OUS-LY, adv. Neatly ; dextrously. [ Obs.] 


enser. 

FEATH’ER, (feth’er,) x. [Sak. fether ; G. feder; D. 
veder; Dan. fier; Sw. fieder; allied probably to 
mrEpov, and meradov, from neraw, to open or ex- 
pand, Fertien, according to the etymology, would 
be the better spelling.} 

LA Pee i & general mame of the covering of 
birds. The smailer feathers are used for the filling 
of beds; the larger ones, called quills, are used for 
ornaments of the head, for writing pens, &c. The 
feather consists of a shaft or stem, corneous, round, 
strong, and hollow at the lower part, and at the 
upper part filied with pith. On each side of the 
shaft are the vanes, broad on one side, and nar- 
row on the other, consisting of thin lamine. The 
feathers which cover the body are called the plumage ; 
the feathers of the wings are adapted to flight. 

2. Kind; nature; species; from the proverbial 
phrase, ** Birds of a feather,” that is, of the same 
species. [Unusual.] 

T am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend, when he most needs me, 


3. An ornament ; an empty title. 

4. On a horse, a sort of natural frizzling of the 
hair, which, in some places, rises above the lying 

, hair, and there makes a figure resembling the tip of 
~am ear of wheat. Far. Dict. 

A feather in the cap, is an honor, or mark of dis- 
tinction. 

To be in high feather ; to appear in high spirits and 
health, like birds when their plumage is full, after 
molting. 

To show the white feather ; to give indications of 
cowardice; a phrase borrowed from the cockpit, 
where a white feather im the tail of a cock is con- 
sidered a token that he is not of the true game- 
breed. Grose. 


Shak, 


@ number of guests partake; particularly, a rich or| FEAFH’ER, v. t. To dress in feathers; to fit with 


splendid public entertainment. 


On Pharaoh’s birthday, he made to all his .— 
focal yy a feast servants, 


feathers, or to cover with feathers 
2, Figuratively, to cover with foliage in a feathery 
manner. ; Sir W. Sev. 


se 


FEB 


3. To tread, asacock, ~ Dryden. 
4. To enrich; to adorn; to exalt. 
The king cared not to plume his nobility and people, to footie 


To feather one’s nest; to collect wealth, particularly 
from emoluments derived from agencies for others; 
a proverb taken from birds which collect feathers for 
their nests, ; 

FEATI'ER-BED, x. A bed filled. with feathers; a 


soft bed. : 

FEATII/ER-BOARD-ING, m. A covering of boards 
in which the edge of one board overlaps another, 
like the feathers of a bird, Loudon. 

FEATH’ER-DRIV-ER, n, One who beats and othere 
wise prepares feathers to make them light or loose. 

FEATH’ER-ED, (feth’erd,) pp. Covered with feath- 
ers ; enriched. 


2, a. Clothed or covered with feathers. A fow! 
or bird is a feathered animal. 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury. Shak, 


3. Fitted or furnished with feathers; as, a feathe 
ered arrow. 

4, Smootbed,-like down or feathers. &cott. 

5. Covered with things grewing from the sub- 
stance ; as, land feathered with trees. Coxe, 

FEAFH’ER-EDGE, n. An edge like a feather. 
A board that has one edge thinner than the other, is called feats 
.  er-edge stuff. Moron, 


FEATH’ER-EDG-ED, a. Having one edge thinner 
than the other. Guilt. 
FEATH’ER-FEW, nn. A corruption of Feven-rew. 
FEATH’ER-GRASS, nr. A species of grass, distins 
guished by its feathered beard. Loudon, 
FEATH’ER-ING, ppr. Covering with feathers, 
FEAFTH/ER-LESS, a, Destitute of feathers; un- 
fledged. Pnvel. 
FEATH/ER-LY, a. Resembling feathers. led used.} 


OWN 

peoecee n. One who sells feathers 
or beds. 

FEATH’ER-Y, (feth’er-e,) a, Clothed or covered 
with feathers. Milton. 

2, Having the appearance of feathers; pertaining 

- to or resembling feathers. 

FEAT’LY, adv. [from feat.] Neatly; dextrouslv ; 
adroitly. [Little used.] Shak. ej. 

FEAT'NESS, 2, [from feat.] Dexterity ; adroitness; 
skilifulness, [Little used.]} 

FEAT'URE, x. [Norm. faiture; L. factura,a making, 
from facio, to make ; It. fattura.] 

1. The make, form, or caSt of any part of the face 
any single lineament. We speak of large feature 
or smali features, We see a resemblance in the fea! 
ures of a parent and of a child. 

2. The make or cast of the face. 

Report the feature of Octavia, her years,- Sick, 

3. The fashion; the make ; the whole turn or cast 
of the body. 

4, The make or form of any part of the surface of 
a@ thing, as of a country or landscape.. 

5. Lineament; outline; prominent parts; as, the 
features of a treaty. ‘ 

FEAT’UR-ED, a, Having features or good features ; 
resembling in features. . 
FEAT’URE-LESS, a. Having no distinct features, 
FEAZE, v.t. To untwist the end of a rope. 
FEAZ/ED, (feezd,) pp. Untwisted [ Ainsworth, 
FEAZ‘ING, ppr. Untwisting. c 
FE-BRI€/U-LA, n. [L.] A slight fever. 
FE-BRI€’U-LOSE, a, Affected with slight fever. 
FE-BRI€-U-LOS/L-TY, n. Feverishness. 
FEB/RI-FA-CIENT,, (-fa-shent,) a. [L. febris, a fever, 
and facio, to sake l 

Causing fever, 

FED/RI-Fa-CIEN 


FE-BRIF'TE, a. [L. febris, fever, and facio, 
Producing fever; feverish. 
FEB-RI-FO’GAL, a, proton 
mitigating or curing fever. {Not in use among phy- 
Sicians, but only among unmedical men.] Lindley. 
nthe Ae n. [L. febris, fever, and fugo, to drive 
away. 
Any medicine that mitigates or removes cj 


neyes 
FEB/RI-FUGE, a. Having the quality of mitigating 
or subduing fever; antifebrile. Arbuthnot, 
F’/BRILE or FEB/RILE, a. [Fr., from L. febrilis, 
from febris, fever.) 
Pertaining to fever; indicating fever, or derived 
from it; as, febrile symptoms ; febrile action. 
FEB’RU-A-RY, n. Februarius; Fr. Fevrier; It. 
Febbraio; Sp. Febrero ; Arm. Fevrer ; Port. Feverziro; 
Ir. Feabhra; Russ, Phebral. The Latin word is said 
to be named from februo, to purify by sacrifice, and 
thus to signify the month of purification, as the pec- 
ple were, in this month, purified by sacrifices ané 
oblations. The word februo is said to be a Sabine 
word, connected with ferveo, ferbeo, to boil, as boiling 
was used in purifications. Varro. Ovid. 
This practice bears a resemblance to that of mak- 
ing atonement among the Jews; but the connection 


: Beddoes. 
iT,n. That which produces fever. 
Beddoes. 
to make.] 


Having the quality of 
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between ferveo and February ts doubtful. The W. 
gwevral, February, Arm. heuvrer, Corn. heuvral, is 
trom W. ¢wevyr, violence; the severe month.] 

The name of the second month in the year, intro- 
duced into the Roman calendar by Numa. In com- 
mon years, this month contains 28 days; in the bis; 
sextile or leap year, 29 days. 

FEB-RU-A/TION, 2. Purification, [See Frsrucry.] 
Spenser. 
FE'CAL, a. [See Fxcrs.] Containing or consisting 
of dregs, lees, sediment, or excrement. 
FE/CES, x, pl. [L. feces.] 

1. Dregs; lees; sediment; the matter which sub- 
Sides in casks of liquor.. ~ 
_ 2. Excrement. 

L'CIAL, (fe/shal,) a. [L. fecialis.] 

Pertaining to heralds and the denuntviation of war 
to an enemy ; as, fecial law. Kent. 

FE'CIT, n. Wie he made.] <A word inscribed by 
artists after their names on a work, to denote the 
designer; as, Guido fecit. : 

FECK’LESS, a. Spiritless; feeble; weak ; perhaps a 
corruption of Errzctiuss. [Scottish.] 

‘ ove dee n. The green matter of plants; chloro- 
phyl. Ure. 

2. Starch or farina; called,.also, amylaceous fecula. 

This term is applied to any pulverulent matter ob- 
tained from plants by simply breaking down the tex- 
ture, washing with water, and subsidence. Hence 
its application to starch and the green fecula, though 
entirely different in chemical properties, Ce 

FEC/U-LENCE, )n. [L. feculentia, from fecula, 

PEC’U-LEN-CY,$ faces, fer, dregs. ] ¥ 

1. Muddiness ; foulness; the quality of being foul 
‘with extraneous matter or lees. 

2. Lees; sediment; dregs; or rather the sub- 
«stances mixed with liquor, or floating in it, which, 
‘when separated and lying at the bottom, are called 
Uces, dregs, or sediment. The refining or fining of 
liquor is the separation of it from its feculencies. 

FEC/U-LENT, a. Foul with extraneous or impure 
substances ; muddy; thick; turbid; abounding with 
sediment or excrementitious matter. 

FiE/CUND, a. [L. fecundus, from the root of fetus } 
_ Fruitful in children ; prolific. Grauni. 

#LE/CUN-DATE, »v. t. To make fruitful or prolific. 

2. To impregnate; as, the. pollen of flowers fe- 
cundates the stigma. Anacharsis, Trans. 
FE/CUN-DA-TED, pp. Rendered prolific or fruitful ; 

-_ impregnated. 

FE/CUN-DA-TING, ppr. or a. Rendering fruitful ; 
impregnating. 

#E-CUN-DA/TION, n. The act of making fruitful or 
prolific ; impregnation. 

FE-CUND'LFY, v.t To make fruitful; to fecundate. 


eee aused. | 

FE-CUND'I-TY, 2. [L. fecunditas.] 

1.. Fruitfulness ; the quality of producing fruit; 
particularly the quality in female animals of produc- 
Yng young in great numbers. 

-2. The power of producing or bringing forth. It 
is said that the seeds of some plants retain their 
Secundity forty years. Ray. 

3. Fertility; the power of bringing forth in abun- 
dance ; richness of invention. 

RED, pret. and pp. of Frrp, which seé, 

FED/ER-AL, a. [from L. fedus, a league, allied, per- 
haps, to Eng. wed, Sax. weddian, L. vas, vadis, vador, 
vadimonium, See Heb. Ch. Syr. Way, to pledge, Class 
Bd, No. 25.] 

1. Pertaining to a league orcontract; derived from 
an agreement or covenant between parties, particu- 
Jarly between nations. 

The Romans, contrary to federal right, compelled them to part 

with Sardinia, Grew. 

2, Consisting in a compact between parties, partic- 
ularly and chiefly between states or nations; found- 
ed on alliance by contract or mutual agreement ; as, 
a federal government, such as that of the United 
States. 

3. Friendly to the constitution of the United 
States. [See the ace ; 

FED/ER-AL, n. An appellation in America, 

FED’ ER-AL-IST, given to the friends of-the con- 
‘stitution of the United States at its formation and 
adoption, and to the political party which favored 
the administration of President Washington. 

FED‘ER-AL-ISM, xn. The principles of the Federalists. 

Morris. 

FED/ER-AL-IZE, v. t. ori. To unite in compact, as 

different states; to confederate for political purposes, 
Barlow. 

FED/ER-AL-IZ-ED, pp. United in compact. 

FED/ER-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Confederating. 

FED/ER-A-RY,)7. A partner; a confederate; an 

FED/A-RY, -accomplice. [JVotused.] Shak. - 

FED/ER-ATE, a. [L. federatus. 

Leagued ; united by compact, as sovereignties, 
states, or nations ; joined in confederacy ; as, federate 
nations or powers. 

FED-ER-A/TION, m The act of uniting in a league. 

2. A league; a confederacy. : Burke. 

FED/ER-A-TIVE, a. Uniting; joining in a Jeague; 
forming a confederacy. 


Arbuthnot. 
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| FEE'-FARM, x. 


- a LA 
FEE 
| FED'LTY, n. [L. faditas. a 
Turpitude; vileness. [Wot in use.]} Fall. 


FEE, x. [Sax. feo, feoh; D. vee; G. wicks Sw. fa; 
Dan. fee; Scot. fee, fey, or fie, cattle ; L. pecu, pecus. 
From the use of cattle in transferring property, or 
from barter and payments in cattle, the word came 
to signify money ; it signified, also, goods, substance 
in general. The word belongs to Class Bg, but the 
primary sense is not obvious.] __ 

A reward or compensation for services; recom- 
-pense, either gratuitous, or established by law, and 
claimed of right. It is applied particularly to the 
reward of professional services; as, the fees of law- 
yers and physicians; the fees of office; clerk’s fees ; 
sheriffs fees ; marriage fees, &c. Many of these are 
fixed by law ; but gratuities to professional men are 
also called fees. 

FEE, rn.“ [This word is usually deduced from Sax. 
feoh, cattle, property, and fee, a reward. This is a 
mistake. Fee, in land, is a contraction of feud or 
Jjief, or from the same source ; It. fede, Sp. fe, faith, 
trust. ‘Fee, a reward, from feoh, is a Teutonic word ; 
but fee, feud, fief, are words wholly unknown to the 
Teutonic nations, who use, as syponymous with 
them, the word which in English is loan. This 
word fee, in land or an estate in trust, was first used 
among the descendants of the northern conquerors 
of Italy, but it originated in the south of Europe. 
See Frup.] 

Primarily, a loan of land, an estate in trust, granted 
by a prince cr lord, to be held by the grantee on con- 


dition of personal service, or other cond.tion ; and, | 


if the grantee or tenant failed to perform the condi- 
tions, the land reverted to the lord or donor, called 
the landlord, or lend-lord, the lord of the loan. A fee, 
then, is any land or tenement held of a superior on. 
certain conditions. itis synonymous with fief and 
feud, All the land in England, except the crown 
land, is of this kind. Kees are abSolute or limited. 
An sisolute fee, or fee-simple, is land which a man 
holds to uimsel? and his heirs forever, who are called 
‘tenants in fee-simple. Hence, in modern times, the 

' Ysem fee or fee-simple denotes an estate of inheritance ; 
and, in America, where lands are not generally held 
of a superior, a fee, or fee-simple, is an estate in. which 
the owner has the whole property, without any con- 
dition annexed to the tenure. A hmited fee, is an 
estate limited or clogged with certain conditions ; as, 
a qualified or base fee, which ceases with the exist- 
ence of certain conditions; and a conditional fee, 
which is limited to particular heirs. 

Blackstoze. Encyc. 
In the United States, an estate in fee, or fée-simple, 

is what is called in English law an allodial estate, an 
estate held by a person in his own right, and de- 
scendible to the heirs in general. 

[fee and farm.] A kind of tenure 

of estates without homage, fealty, or other service. 
except that mentioned in the feoffment, which id 
usually the full rent. The nature of this tenure is, 
that if the rent is in arrear or unpaid for two years, 
the feoffor and his heirs may have an action for the 
recovery of the lands. Encyc. 

FEE/-SIM/PLE. See Fz. 

FEE/-TAIL, x An estate entailed ; a conditional fee. 

FEE, v.t. To pay a fee to;ioreward. Hence, 


2. To engage in one’s sérvice by advancing a fee 


or sum of money to; as fo fee a lawyer. 
3. To hire ; to bribe. 
4. To keep in hire. 
FEE/BLE, a. [Fr. foible; Sp. feble; Norm. id.; It. 
Jievole. I know not the origin of the first syllable.] 
1. Weak; destitute of much physical sttength ; as, 
infants are feeble at their birth. 
2. Infirm ; sickly ; debilitated by disease. 
3. Debilitated by age or degline of life. ° 
4, Not full or loud ; as, a feeble voice or sound, 
5. Wanting force or vigor; as, feeblé efforts. 
6. Not bright or-strong ; faint; imperfect; as, fee- 
ble light ; feeble colors. ; 
7. Not strong or vigorous; as, feeble powers of 
mind. 
8. Not vehement or rapid ; slow; as, feeble motion. 
FEE/BLE, v.t Toweaken. [Wot used.) [See En- 
FEEBLE. 
PER BLE MINDED, a, Weak in mind; wanting 
firmness or constancy. ; irresolute. : 
Comfort the feeble-minded, —1 Thess. v. 


FEE/BLE-MIND/ED-NESS, n. State of having a 
feeble mind. | 
FEE/BLE-NESS, n. Weakness of body or mind, from 
any, cause; imbecility ;-infirmity ; want of strength, 
physical or intellectual; as, feebleness of the body or 
limbs ; feebleness of the mind or understanding. 
2..Want of fullness or loudness; as, feebleness of 
voice. 
3. Want of vigor or force 
tion or of operation. 

- Defect of brightness; as, feebleness of light Gr 
color. r 3 
FEE’BLY, adv. Weakly ; without strength; a9, to 

move feebly. 
Thy gentle numbers feebly creep, Dryden, 


Shak.’ 
Shak. 


3 28, feebleness of oxer- 


| FEE‘ING, ppr. 


FEE 


FEED, »v. t. ; pret. and pp. Fev. [Sax. fedan; Dan. fU- 
der, Sw. féda, to feed and to beget; Goth. fodyan ; D. 
voeden, to feed ; G. futter, fodder; frttern, to feed 
Norm. foder, to feed and to dig, uniting with feed the 


Ger 
L. fodio; Ar. \L45 fata, to feed, and congressus fuit 


cum femina, sepius concubuit. Class Bd, No. 14, 
tee Farner.) In Russ. petayu is to nourish ; and in 
'. buyd is food, and bwyta to eat; Arm. bocta; Ir. 
Jiadh, food; G. weid, pasture. ] 
‘1. To give food to; as, to feed an infant; to feed 
horses and oxen. : eB: 
-2. To supply with provisions. We have flour and 
meat enough to feed the army a month. 
3. To supply ; to furnish with any thing of which 
sthere is constant consumption, waste, oruse. Springs 
feed ponds, lakes, and rivers ; ponds and streams feed 
canals. Mills are fed from hoppers. 

4. To graze ; to cause to be cropped by feeding, as 
herbage by cattle. If grain is too forward in autumn, 
feed it with sheep. 

Once in three years feed your mowing lands. Mortimer. 

5. To nourish; to cherish; to supply with nutri- 
ment; as, to feed hope or expectation ; to feed vanity. 

6. T'o keep in hope or expectation ; as, to feed one 
with hope. 

7. To supply fuel; as, to feed a fire. 

8. To delight; to supply with something desirable; 
to entertain ; as, to feed the eye with the beauties of 
@ landscape. 

9. To give food or fodder for fattening ; to fatten. 
The old county of Hampshire, in Massachusetts, 
feeds a great number of cattle for slaughter, 

40. To supply with food, and to lead, guard, and 
protect ; @ scriptural sense. 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. — Isa, xl. 


FEED, v. i. To take food; to eat. Shak. 
2. To subsist by eating ;-to prey. Some birds feed 
on seeds and berries, others on flesh. 
3. ‘Lo pasture; to graze; to place cattle to feed. 
Ex. xxii. 
4. To grow fat. Johnson. 
FEED, 7. That which is eaten; provender ; fodder; 
pasture ; applied to that which is eaten by beasts, not to 
the food of men. The hills of our country furnish the 
best feed for sheep. 
2. A certain portion or allowance of provender 
given to a horse, cow, &c.; as, a feed of corn or 


3. Meal, or act of eating. [oats. 
For such pleasure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had | found. Milton, 


FEED Pp. ora, Retained by a fee. 

FEED/-PIPE, x. A pipe which feeds or eupplies the 
boiler of a steam-engine, &c., with water. Hebert. 
FEED/ER, 2, One that gives food or supplies nourish- 

ment. 
2. One who furnishes incentives ; an encourager, 
The feader of my riots. Shak. 
3. One that eats or subsists; as, small birds are 
Seeders on grain or seeds. ; 
ts es that fattens cattle for slaughter. [ United 
tes. 
5. A fountain, stream, or channel] that supplies a 
main canal with water. 
Feeder of a vein; in mining, a short cross vein. 


Ce 
FEED/ING, per. Giving food or nutriment ; furnish- 
ing provisions ; eating ; taking food or nourishment ; 
grazing ; supplying water or that which is constantly 
consumed ; nourishing ; supplying fuel or incentives. 
FEED/ING, n. The act of eating. 
2. That which is eaten; pasture. Drayton. 
Retaining by a fee. 
FEEL, v. t.; pret. and pp. Fert. (Sax. felan, felan, 
gefelan; G. fiihlen; D. voelen; allied probably to L. 
palpo. Qu. W. puwyllaw,to impel. The primary sense 
is, to touch, to pat, to strike gently, or to press, as is 
evident from the L. palpito, and other derivatives of 
palpo. If so, the word seems to be allied to L. pello. 
See Class Bl, No. 8.] 
1. To perceive by the touch ; to have sensation ex- 
cited by contact of a thing with the body or limbs, 
Suffer me that ] may feel the piars.— Judges xvi. 
Come near, I pray thee, that 1 may feel thee, my son,—Gen. 
xXxVL. 
2. To have the sense of; to suffer or enjoy ; 28, to 
feel pain ; to feel pleasure. 
3.. T'o experience ; to suffer. > 
Whoeo keepeth the commandments shall feel no evil thing, — 
Eccles. viii. 
‘4. To be affected by ; to perceive mentally ; as, to 
feel grief or woe. 
Would I had never trod this English earth, 
Or felt the fintteries Ut grow upon it. Shak, | 
5; To know ; to be acquainted with ; to have areal 
and just view of. y 
For then, end not till then, he felt himself, . Shak. 
6. To touch ; to handle; with or without of. Feed 
this piece of silk, or feel of it. c 
To feel, or to feel out, is to try 3 to sound ; to search 


— 


FEI 


FEL 


for; to explore ; as, to feel or feel out one’s opinions | FEIGN/ING-LY, adv. With false appearance. 


‘or designs. 

To feel after ; to search for; to seek to find ; to séek. 
8S a person groping in the dark. 

Ifhaply they might feel afler him, and find him. — Acts xvii. 


FEEL, v.i. To have perception by the touch, or by 
the contact of any substance with the body. 

2. To have the sensibility or the passions moved or 
excited. The good man feels for the woes of others. 

Man who feels for all mankind. Pope. 

3. To give perception ; to excite sensation. 

Blind men say black feels rough, and white feels Cee 

ae say, a thing feels soft or hard, or it feels hot 
or cold. 

4. To have perception ls Me 5 as, to feel hurt ; 
to feel grieved ; to fecl unwilling. 

FEEL, 2. The sense of feeling. 

2. The po lige caused by the touch. The dif- 
elttag of tumors may be ascertained by the feel, 

eae sien stones may sometimes be known by the 

Mineralogists speak of a greasy feel. 

Penis word is chiefly used by men of science in de- 

scribing material hie} 
FEEL’ R,x. One who feels. 

2. One of the palpi of insects. The feelers of in- 
eects are usually four or six, and situated near the 
mouth. They are filiform, and resemble articulated, 
movable antenne. Thev are distinguished from an- 
tenne, or horns, by vewg short, naked, and placed 
near the mouth. They are used in searching for 

Encye.. 

Ths term is also applied to the antenna of insects 
‘$nd mollusks. Paley. 

3. Figuratively, an observation, remark, &c., put 
forth. or thrown out, as if casually, i in order to ascer- 
tain the views of others. 

FEEL’ING, ppr. Perceiving by the touch; having 
perception. 

2. a. Expressive of great sensibility; affecting; 
tending to excite the passions. He made a feeling 
representation of his wrongs. He spoke with feeling 
eloquence, 

3. Possessing great sensibility ; easily affected or 
thoved ; as, a feeling man ; a feeling heart. 

4. Senaibly or deept affacted ; as, I had a feeling 
aes of his favors, this use ts not analogical, but 


PEEL'IN , 2 The sense of touch; the sense by 
which we perceive external objects- whieh come in 
contact with the body, and obtain ideas of their tan- 

ee qualities ; one of the five senses. It is by feel- 
g we know that a body is hard or soft, hot or oe 
wet or dry, rough or smooth. 

2, Sensation ; the effect of perception, 
The apprehension of the good 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse, Shak. 
@ Faculty or power of perception ; sensibility. 
Their king, out of a princely feeling, was sparin, d_com| 

sionate toward bs pede Pi aS Bacon, Lig 
4 Nice sensibility ; as, a man of feeling, 

Excitement ; emotion. 

FRELING. LY, adv, With expression of great sensi- 
bility 5 tenderly ; 3 a8, to speak feelingly. 

2. So as to be sensibly felt. : 
These are counselors, 


That feelingly persuade me what | am, Shak, 
YEESE,n2. Arace, [Not in use.] Barret. 
FEET, n.; pl. of Foor. [See Foor.] 

PRET 4LESS, a. Destitute of feet ;-as, oes birds, 
Camden. 
FREIGN, (fane,) v. - (Fr. freed Sp. fingir; It. Jin- 
¢, OY fignere; Ln fingo; D. veinzen; , a ass 
The Latin forms ficum, fictus, ie erg 


gure, agers. Hence it agrees with W. fugiaw, to feign 
‘or dissemble ; fug, feint, disguise ; also, L. L. fucus.] 

‘1, To’ invent. or imagine ; to form an idea or con- 
teption of something not real. 


There are.no such things done es thon cay but thou feignest 
Dreerouv ol thy ova heat. <- Neh. ii fe 


2. To make a show of; to phcedad to assume a 
false appearance ; to counterfeit.» 
jo a Ce thyself to be a mourner. —-2 Sam, a, : 
Pep e 


3. To shea falsely ; to pretend ; to form and 
Telate a fictitious tale, axe 
Did feign that Orpheus drew-trees, Leta and floods, Shak. 


4, To-dissembles. to conceal, ‘{Obds.] Spenser. 
FEIGNED, (fand,): pp. or a: tava devised ; 


oe oan assumed, 
PEIG "ED-LY, ado, [hn fiction ; in ong Aoi 
FEIGNED-NESS, n. Fiction ; pretense deceit, 


GN'ER, (fan'er,) n, One wh Eaten 
Fel th ef ienbaat eo cone who feigns; an a in 


a B. Jons 
iGNiNG, pprs Sevinings Anvénting ¢ pretend. 
FEI WING SA falas et 
le ‘appearance; con- 
ean deception. a 


Jonson, 


aos (fante,) nx. [Fr. feinte, from feindre.]. 

. An assumed or false appearance ; a pretense of 
Pade something not intended to be done. 
Courtley’s letter is. but a feint to get off. Spectator. 


2, A mock attack; an appearance of aiming at 
one part, when another i is intended to be struck. In 
fencing, a show of making a thrust at one part, to 
deceive an antagonist, when the intention is to 
strike another part. Prior, Encyc. 


abd Pp. OF Ge Feigned ; counterfeit ; seeming. 
qt Locke. 
F. LIAND-1 RS. See Firanpens. Ainsworth. 


FELD'SPAR, |x. [G. feld, field, and spar, It is 
FEL’SPAR, written by some authors felspar, 
FELD/SPATH, which is rockspar, or fel is a con- 
yee CALE, traction of field. Spath, in Ger- 


man, signifies spar.) 

A mineral eccurring in crystals and crystalline 
masses, somewhat vitreous in luster, and breaking 
rather easily in two directions, with smooth sur- 
faces. The colors are usually white or flesh-red, oc- 
casionally bluish or greenish. It consists of silica, 
alumina, and potash. Feldspar is one of the essen- 
tial constituents of granite, gneiss, mica-slate, and 
porphyry, and enters into the constitution of nearly 
all volcanic rocks. 

The term feldspar family is applied to a group of 
allied minerals, including, hesides common feldspar, 
“re sige Albite, ‘Aunorthite, Labradorite, ppe ype 


FELD. SPATH'I€, ja 
FELD-SPATH/QSE, consisting of it. 
Journsof Science, 


FE-LIC/LTATE, v.t. [Fr. feliciter; Sp. felicitar pIt. 
felicitare ; L. felicito, from feliz, happy.] 
1. To make very happy. 


What a glorious entertainment and pleasure would fill and 
Jelicitate his spirit, if he could gmsp all in a single arr { 


Pertaining to cure 


More generally, 

2. To congratulate ; to express joy or pleasure to. 
We felicitate our friends on the acquisition of good, 
or an escape from evil. 

FE-LIC/I-TATE, a, Made very happy. Shak. 

Peg -TA- -TED, pp. Made very happy; congrat- 
ulated, 

FE-LIC'I-TA-TING, ppr. Making very happy; con- 
gratulating. 

FE-LIC-I-TA’/TION, n. Congratulation. Dict. 
FE-LIC/I-TOUS, a. Very happy ; 3} prosperous; de- 
lightful. Dict, 

FE-LIC'I-TOUS-LY, adv, Happily. Dict. 
eh TOUS-NESS, m State of being very 


FELICITY, n. [L. felicitas, from feliz, happy.] 
1, Happiness, or rather great happiness ; blessed- 
ness; blissfulness ; appropriately, the joys of heaven, 
4 Prosperity ; 3 blessing ; 3 enjoyment of good. 
The felicities of her wonderful reign may be compl. A 
lier ane 
oy te a [L. felinus, from felis,acat. Qu. fell, 
fierce. 
Pertaining to cats, or to their species; like a cat; 
noting the cat kind or the genus Felis, We say, the 


feline race ; feline rapacity. 
FELL, pret. of Fann 


Females — who confer on life its finest felicities. 


FELL, a, [Sax. fell; D. fel.J 
L Cruel ; barbarous ; inhuman. 
It sited fury, discord, madness fell, Fuirfee. 
2, Fierce ; savage} ravenous ; bloody, 
More fell than tigers on the Libyan plain, Pope, 


FELL, 7. [Sax. fell; G. fell; D. vel; L. ‘pellis; Fr. 
peau; probably from peeling.] 
A skin or ene o a beast; used chiefly in compo- 


ea n, [G. fels a as wool-fell, 
. A barren or <li hill. [Local.] Gray. 
Fy A field. Drayton. 


FELL, x. [Sax. felle.] Anger; anelancholy, Spenser. 
FELL, vt. [D. vellen; G. fallen; Sw. fella; Dan. 
felder ; 3 probably from the root of fall.] 

To cause to fall; to prostrate; to bring to -the 
ground, either by cutting, as to "fell trees, or. by 
striking, as to fell an ox. 

FELL'ED, (feld,) pp. Knocked or cut down. 
FELLER, na. One who hewsor knocks down. Js. xiv. 
FEL-LIF’LU-OUS, a, (L. fel, gall, and fluo, to flow.) 

Flowing with gall. Dich 

FELL'ING, ppr. Cutting or beating to the ground. 

FELL'MON tise Feet! 'ger,) 2. A dealer in hides, 

FELL'NESS, nz. ee FExi, cruel.] ss 3 fierce 
barbarity ; bog: Spenser. 

FEL/LCE. See Ferry. 

FEL/LOW, n. [Sax. felaw} Scot. falow 
In an old "author, ‘fellowship j is written folowship.} 

1. A companion ; an associate. 

In youth I had twelve fellows, like — Ascham, 
Each on his fellow for assistance calls, Dryden, 
2, One of the same kind. 


shepherd had one favorite 


Gees eee him with a 
band, and took more care of 


than of his ae 
_ttivance; deception Ba Jomsom fn LBatrange, | tothe same school, 


FEL/LOW-STREAM, 2. A stream in the vicinity, 
Shenston 


FEL 


3. An equal. 
Awake, O sword, against my ref gre and against the mas 
that is my fellow, saith Jehovah of hosts. — Zech. xiii. 


4. One of a pair, or of two things used together, 
and suited to each other. Of a pair of gloves, we 
call one the feliow of the other, 

5. One equal or lika another. Of an artist we say, 
this man has not his fellow, that is, one of like. skill. 

6. An appellation of contempt; a man without 
good breeding or worth ; an_ignoble man; as, @ 
mean fellow. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow. . Pope. 


‘7. A member of a college that shares its revenues 3 
or a member of any incorporated society. Johnson, i 
8, A member of a corporation ; 2 trustee. 
Onited States, 
FEL'LOW, »v. t. To suit with; to pair with; to 
match. {Little used.) Shaky. 
2. In composition, feHow denotes community of 
nature, station, or employment. 
FEL/LOW-CIT'I-ZEN, (-sit/e-zn,) x A citizen -of 
the same state or nation. Eph, ii. 
FEL'/LOW-€0OM/MON-ER, 2. One who has the same 
right of common. 
2, In Cambridge, England, astudent who cemmong 
or dines with the fellows. 
ints LOW-COUN’CIL-OR, 2. 


FEL! LOW-€50UN'TRY-MAN, a 
country. 
[This word seems unnecessary, but is sometimes 
used in Englarid, and often in America. £d.] 
FEL/LOW-€REAT’URE, n. One of the same race 
or kind. Thus men are all called fellow-creatures, 
Watts uses the word for one made by the same crea- 
tor. ‘Reason, by which we are raised above our 
fellow-creatures, the brutes.” But te word is not now 
used in this sense. 
FEL/LOW-FEEL'ING, n, Sympathy ; a like feeling, 
2. Joint interest. [Wot é in use.) 
FEL'LOW-HEIR, (-ar,) x. A co-heir, or joint- heir j, 
one entitled to a share of the same inheritance. 
That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs. — Eph, iii, 


FEL'/LOW-HELP’ER, zn. A coadjutor; one who cone 
curs or aids in the same business. 3 John viii. 
FEL/LOW-LA'BOR-ER, x. One who labors in the 
same business or design. 
FEL'LOW-LIKE, ) a, Like 8- companion ; compan- 
FEL/LOW-LY, ionabie ; on equal terms, Carew, 
FEL'LOW-MALD/EN, nm. A mMitiden who is an asso 
ciate. Shak. 
Fea nm, A member of the samo 
0: 
FEL'LOW-MIN'IS-TER, Me 
the same ministry or calling. 
FEL’/LOW-PEER, z. One who has the like privileges 
of nobility, Shak, 
FEL'LOW-PRI8! ON-ER, (-priz/zn-er,) 2 One ime 
prisoned in the same place, Rom. xvi. 
ais Seidel appr oc n, An associate in vice and prof+ 
Armstrong, 
FELLSW-SCHOL/AR, nm An associate in —- 
hale. 
ae ert head ad me One who. has, the same 
* Milton. 
FEL'LOW- SHIP, n. Companionship; society; cons 
sort; mutual association of persons on equal and 
friendly terms; familiar intercourse. 
can no ve ete with the uafruitful works of darkness, «» 


Men = made for eociety and mutual fellowship. - ‘Culamg, 

2, Association ; confederacy ; combination, 

‘Most of the other Christian princes were drawn Into the fellows 

ship of thatwar. {Unusual Knolles, 

3. Partnership ; joint interest ; as, fellowship in 
pain. Milton 

4, Company ; a state of being together, 

The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship, 

5. Frequency of intercourse, 

In a great town, friends are scattered, so that thore is not that 

~ fellowship Which is in less neighborhoods, Bacon, 

‘6, Fitness and fondness for festive entertain- 
ments; with good prefixed. 

He had by hia good fellowship —made hithself topes with alt 

the officers of the army. larendon, 

7. Communion ; intimate familiarity, LJohn i. 

8, ‘In arithmetic, thé rule by which profit or los8 is 
divided among those who are ‘to’ bear it, in propor 
tion to their investments or interests in the transace 
tion. P. Cye. 

9, An establishment in colleges, for the maintes 
nance of a fellow, 


An associate in coune 


One of the samo. 


One who officiates in. 
Shak. 


Shak, 


from follow, FEL/LOW-SOL’DIER, (-sdl’jer,) ». One who fights 


under the same commander, or is engaged in the 
bame service. “Officers often address their compan 


ions in arms by this appellation. 


ee. 
FEL’/LOW-STU'DENT, x. One who studies in the 
game company or class. with" another, or who belongs 
to the same school, 
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FEL’/LOW-SUB'JEE€T, n. One who is subject to the 
same government with another, Swift. 
FEL'/LOW-SUF’FER-ER, x. One who shares in the 
same evil, or partakes of the same sufferings with 
another 

FEL’LOW-TRAV/EL-ER, n. One who travels in 
company with another, 

FEL'LOW-WORK’ER, (-wurk/er,) x, One employed 
in the same occupation, ; 

FEL'’LOW-WRIT’ER, zn. One who writes at the same 
time, Addison. 

FEL'LY, adv. [See Fext, cruel.) Cruelly ; fiercely ; 
barbarously. S 

FEL/LY, nr. (Sax. falge; 
felge.] 


pens: 
Dan. feige; D. velge; G. 


The exterior part or rim of a wheel, supported by 


the spokes, 

FE'LO DE SE,{L.] Inlaw, one whocommits felony 
by suicide, or deliberately destroys his own life. 

FEL‘/ON, xn. a felon; Low L. felo; Arm. fellon; 
[t. fello, or fellone,a thief. I accord with Spelman 
in deducing this word from the root of fail, the origi- 
nal signification being, a vassal: who failed in his 
fidelity or allegiance. to his lord, and committed an 
offense by which he forfeited his feud. Hence, in 
French, felon is traitorous, rebellious. So the word 
is explained and deduced in Gregoire’s Armoric Dic- 
tionary. The derivation from fce and lon, in Spel- 
man, copied by Blackstone, is unnatural. ]} 

. In law, a person who has committed felony. 
(See Frrony.] 

2. A whitlow ; a painful swelling formed in the 
periosteum at the end of the finger, Wiseman, 
FEL/ON, a. Malignant; fierce; malicious; proceed- 

ing from a depraved heart. 
Vain shows of love to vail his felon hate, 

2. Traitorous; disloyal. 

FE-LO’NI-OUS, a. Malignant ; malicious; indicating 
or proceeding from a depraved heart or evil purpose ; 
iden ag traitorous } perfidious ; as, a felonious 

eed. : 

2. In law, proceeding from an evil heart or purpose ; 
done with the deliberate purpose to commit a crime ; 
as, felonious homicide. 

FE-LO'/NI-OUS-LY, adv. In a felonious manner; 
with the deliberate: intention to commit a crime. 
Indictments for capital offenses must state the fact 
to be done feloniously. 

FEL/ON-OUS, a, Wicked; felonious, Spenser. 

FEL’/ON-WORT, zn. A plant of the genus Solanum. 

; Fam. of Plants. 

FEL/ON-Y, n. [See Freron.] In common law, any 
crime which incurs the forfeiture of lands or goods. 
Treason was formerly comprised under the name of 
felony, but is now distinguished from crimes thus 
denominated, although it is really a felony. All of- 
fenses punishable with death are felonies; and so 
@re some crimes not thus punished, as suicide, hom- 
icide by chance-medley, or in self-defense, and petty 
larceny. Capital punishment, therefore, does not 
necessarily enter into the true idea or definition of 
felony ; the true criterion of felony being forfeiture of 
lands or goods, But the idea of felony has been so 
generally connected with that of capital punishment, 
that law and usage now confirm that connection. 
Thus, if a statute makes any new offense a felony, 
it is understood to mean a crime punishable with 
death. y 2 Blackstone, 

FEL/SITE, n. [See Fr.pspar.] A species of com- 
pact feldspar, of an azure-blue or green color, found 
amorphous, associated with quartz and mica. 

FEL'SPAR, n. See Fevpspar. * Kirwan. 

BREL-SPATWI€, a. Pertaining to or composed of fel- 
spar. 

FELT, pret. and pp. or a. from Fer. 

FELT, n. [Sax. felt; G. filz; D. vilt; Fr. feutre, for 
feultre; Arm. feltr, or feultr ; It. feltro, This may be 
derived naturally from the root of fill, or full, to stuff 
and make thick, or from the root of L. pellis, Eng. 
fell, a skin, from plucking or stripping, L. vello, vel- 
dus, Eng. wool. In Ir. folt, W. gwallt, is hair.) 

I, A cloth or stuff made of wool, or wool and fur, 
fulled or wrought into a compact substance by roll- 


Pope. 


ing and pressure, with lees or size. Encyc. 
2. A hat nade of wool. 
3. Skin. 
To kmow whetler sheep are sound or not, sec that the felt be 
+ loose. Mortimer. 


FELT, v. t. ‘To make cloth or stuff of wool, or wool 
and fur, by fulling. -Hale, 

FELT’-HAT, x. A hat made of wool. 

FELT’ED, pp. or a. Worked into felt. 

FELT’ER, v. t. To clot or meet together like felt. 

FELT'ING, ppr. Working into felt. [ Fairfaz, 

FELT’LNG, 7. The process of making felt. 

he i apg n. One whose occupation is to make 
elt, ook 

FE-LU€’€A, n, [It. feluca; Fr. felouque; Sp. faluca. 

A boat or vessel, with oars and lateen sails, u 

in the Mediterranean, It has this peculiarity, that 
the helm may be applied to the head or stern, as oc- 
casion requires, a Mar. Dict. Encyc. 

FEL'WORT, n, A plant, a species of Gentian. 


FEN 


FE/MALE, x, ‘[Fr. femelle; L. femella; Arm. femell; 
Fr. femme, woman; Sans vama, vamani, a woman. 
See Feminine. B 

1. Among animals, one of that sex which conceives 
and brings forth young. a 

2, Among plants, that which produces fruit ; ‘that 
which bears the pistil and receives the pollen of the 
male flowers. 

FE/MALE, a. Noting the sex which produces young ; 
not male; as, a female bee. : 

2. Portaining to females; as, a female hand or 
heart ; female tenderness, 
To the generous decision of a female mind we owe the discov- 
ery of America. Belknap, 


3. Feminine; soft; delicate; weak. 


French, in which language they end ine feminine. 
FE/MALE-FLOW-ER, n. In botany, a flower which 
is furnished with the pistil, pointal, or female or- 


fans. 
Fi’/MALE-PLANT, nz. A plant which produces fe- 
male flowers. 
FE'MALE-SEREW, n. The spiral-threaded cavity 
pal which another screw turns. ase 
‘EME-COV'ERT, = n re) A 
FEMME-COV'ERT, { (fem-kuv’ert,) } Be 
poe be is under covert of her baron or husband. 
EME-SOLE . nm [Fr.] An unmar- 
FEMME-SOLE', (fem-s6le’,) } eae 
Femme-sole merchant, or trader ; a woman who uses 
a trade alone, or without her husband, 
FEM-I-NAL'I-TY, n. The female nature. Brown. 
FEM'I-NATE, a Feminine. [Vot in use.] Ford. 
FEM’LNINE, a. [Fr. feminin; L. femininus, from 
femina, woman. The first syllable may be, and 
probably is, from wemb, or womb, by. the use of f 
for 2; the b not being radical. The last part of the 
word. is probably from man, quasi femman, womb- 
man. " : 

1, Pertaining to 2 woman, or to women, or to fe- 

males; as, the feminine sex. 

2, Soft; tender; delicate. 

Her heavenly form 
Angelic, but more soft and feminine, Milton, 

3. Effeminate ; destitute of manly qualities, 

f . . Ralegh. 

4. In grammar, denoting the gender or words which 

signify females, or the termipations of such words. 
Words <are said to be of the feminine gender, when 
they denote femyales, or havé ‘the terminations proper 
to express females'in any given language. Thus in 
Latin, dominus, a iord} is masculine; but domino 1s 
mistress, a foinale. 

Milton uses feminine, as a noun, for female, 
FEM/I-NING-LY, adv. In a feminine manner, 
FEM/I-NIN-ISM, 7. The qualities of females, 
FE-MIN‘L-TY, zn, The quality of the female sex. [ot 

used. | er FS Spenser. 
FEM/I-NIZE, v. To make womanish. abt used.} 
: OTe. 
FEM’ Suey a [l. femoralis, from femur, the 
thigh. 

Belonging to the thigh ; as, the femoral artery. 
FEN,n. (Sax. fen, or fenn; D. veen; Arm. fenna, to 

overflow; W. fynu, to abound, to produce; hence, 
L. fons, Eng. fountain.] A 

« Low land overflowed, or covered wholly or par- 
tially with water, but producing sedge, coarse grass- 
es, or other aquatic plants; boggy land; a moor or 
marsh. 


A long canal the muddy fen divides. Addison, 


FEN’-BER-RY, zn. Akind of blackberry. Skinner. | 


FEN/-BORN, a. Born or produced ina fen. Milton. 
FEN/-€RESS, n. [Sax. fen-cerse.] 
Cress growing in fens, 

FEN’-€RICK-ET, 2. otalpa.] An insect that 

digs for itself a little hole in the ground. Johnson 
FEN’-DUCK, 2. A species of wild duck. ° 
FEN’~FOWL, n. Any fow] that frequents fens, 
FEN!’-LAND, n. Marshy land, 

FEN'-SUCK-ED, (-sukt,) a. Sucked out of marshes ; 
as, fen-sucked fogs. Shak, 
FENCE, (fens,) n. [Seé Fenp.] A wall, hedge, ditch, 
bank, or line of posts and rails, or of boards or pick- 
ets, intended to confine beasts from straying, and to 
guard a field from being entered by cattle, or from 
other encroachments. A good farmer has good fences 


about his farm; an insufficient fence is evidence of 


bad management, Broken windows and poor fences 
are evidences of idleness or poverty, or of both. 

2. A guard; any thing to restrain entrance; that 
which defends from attack, approach, or injury ; se- 
curity ; defense, 


A fence betwixt us and the victor’s wrath, Addison. 


3. Fencing, or-the art of fencing; defense. -Shak. 
4. Skill in fencing, or defense. a, Shak, 
Re ood a fence which .encircles a whole es- 
te, 
. FENCE, (fens,) v. t. To inclose-with 2.hedge, wall, 
or any thing that prevents the ‘or entrance of 
cattle ; to secure by an inclosure, In Vew England, 


farmers, for the most part, fence their Jands with ' 


Female rhymes ; double rhymes, so called from the} 


» ee, 
“7 
s 

posts and rnils, or with stone walls. In Engla 
lands are usually fenced with hedges and ditchés, — 

He hath fenced my way, that J can not pass. ~~ Job xix, 

2, To guard ; to fortify. 
So much of adder’s wisdom 1 have learnt, 
To fence my ear againal thy sorceries. Milton. 


FENCE, v. i. To practice the art of fencing; to usea 
‘ sword or foil, for the purpose of learning the art of 
attack and defense. To fence Well, is deemed a use- 
ful accomplishment for military gentlemen. 
2. To fight and defend by giving and, :avoiding 
blows or thrusts. r 
They fence and push, and, pushing, loudly roar; 
Their hevtibe end hele sides are bathed in gor. Dryden, 
3. To raise a fence; to guard. It is difficult to 
fence against unruly cattle. 
FENC’ED, (fenst,) pp. or a, 
guarded ; fortified. 
FENCE’FUL, (fens'ful,)a. Affording defense, 
Congreve, 


FENCE’LESS, (fens‘less,) a. Without a fence; une 
inclosed ;, unguarded. . 
2. Open ; not inclosed ; as, the fenceless ocean. 


. Rowe 
FENCE/-MONTH, (-munth,) n.. The month in which 
hunting in any forest is prohibited. ° Bullokar. 
FENC’ER, n.° One who fences ; -one who teaches oF 
practices the art of fencing with sword or foil. 


: Digby. 
FEN’CI-BLE, a, Capable of defense. 
- er. Addison. 


Spens: 
FEN'CI-BLES, (-blz,) n. pl. Soldiers enlisted for the 
defence of the country, and not liable to be sent 
* abroad. 
FENC’ING, ppr. 
fortifying. 
FENC’ING, n. The art of using skillfully a sword oF 
foil in attack or defense ; an art taught in schools, 
2. The materials of fences for farms. . 
: ae New England, 
FENC/ING-MAS-TER, n. ‘One who teaches the am 
of attack and defense with sword or foil. 
FENC’ING-S€HOOL, n. A school in which the art 
of fencing is taught. 


Inclosed. with a fences 


Inclosing with fence; guarding; 


FEND, v. . {The root of defend and offend. The pri 


mary sense Is, to fall on, or to strike, to repel.) 


To keep off; to prevent from entering; to ward 


off; to shut out. ; 
With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. fs 
It is usually followed by off; as, to fend of blows. 
To fend off a boat or vessel, is‘to prevent its running 
against another, or against a wharf, &c., with too 


much violence. 
3 to parry; 
Locke. 


FEND, »v. i. To act in opposition ; to resist 
to shift off. F 
FEND’ED, pp. Kept off; warded off; shut out, 


FEND/ER, 7. _That which defends; a utensi) em- 


ployed to hinder coals of fire from roiling forward to 
the floor. : 

2. A piece of timber, old rope made up into a mass, 
or other thing hung over the side of a vessel to pre+ 
vent it from striking or rubbing against a wharf ;. 
also, to preserve a Small.vessel from being injured by 
a large one. 

FEND/ING, ppr. Keeping or warding.off. 
FEN/ER-ATE, 2.3. fenero.| ’ 
To put to use; to lend on interest. [Mot-used.} 
FEN-ER-A’/TION, n. The act of lending on uses ov. 
the interest or gain of that which is. lent. 
FE-NES/TRAL, a. [L. fenestralis, from’fonestra, a 


window. 
Pertaining to a window. . Nicholson. 
FE-NES’TRATE, An epithet applied to. transpar 


rent spots on the wings of some insects. 
FEN‘NEL, mn. {Sax. fenol; G. fenckel} D. venket 
Sw. feakal ; Dan. fennikel ; W. fe L; Fr. fenowil; 
Sp. hinojo; It. finoechio; Tr. fe j .L. fenicwlum, 
from fenum, hay.] ; ; 
A plant cf'the genus Feniculum, cultivated in 
gardens, for the agreeable aromatic flavor of its seeds. 
and finely divided leaves. 


apo aia aoe _ A plant ofthe genus Ni> 
gella. ay Px, : 
FEN/NY, @ [from fén.] “Boggy; marshy; moorish, 


' 2°.Growing in fens; as, feiny brake.- Prior, 
3. Inhabiting’ seraliy grounds as, a fenny snake, 
FEN’NY-STGONES, x. A plant. : Bett 
FEN'OW-ED, a. Corrupted ; decayed. [Wot in'use,)} 
FEN'U-GREEK, 2. [L. fenum grecugi.].. 
‘A plant or the genus Trigonella, allied to. clover, 
and sometimes cultivated for its seeds, which are 
used by farriers in cataplasms and fomentations. 


FEOD, (fade,):2: Afeud. So written by Blackstone 
and other authors ; but more generally Feun, which 

FEO'DAL, (fa'dal,) a. “Feudal, which see. s6e. 

FEO-DALII-TY, (th-dal/eay,) x. Feudal tenures ;.the 
feudal system. : . Burke, 

FEO’DA-RY, (fa/da-ry,) », One who holds lands of a 
superior, on condition of ‘suit and service. 

sused.} [See Frvupatory.] 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY. ~ PINE, MARINE, BIRD;—NOTE; DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 
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FEO'DA-TO-RY. See Peupatory. 

FEOFF, (feff,) v. t. (Norm. fejre; Fr. feffer, from 
fief. The first syllable is the It. fede, Sp. fe, con- 
tracted from fides, faith; the last syllable [am not 
able to trace.) 

To invest with a fee or feud ; to give or grant to 
one any corporeal hereditament. The compound in- 
“feoff is more generally used. 

FEOFF,n. A-fief. [See Fier.] ; 

FEOF-FEE’, (fef-fee’,) x. Aperson who is infeoffed ; 
that is, invested with a fee or corporeal heredita- 


ment. J 
FEOF’FOR, feff.,) §™ One who inféoffs or grants 
PEOF’FER, § <4) } “a fee. 
FEOFF’ T, (feff/ment,) n. [Law L. feoffamen- 


tum. 
The gift or grant of a fee or corporeal heredita- 
ment, as land, castles, honors, or other immovable 
thing; a grant in fee-simple to a man and his heirs 
forever. When in writing, it is called a deed of feoff- 
ment. The primary sense is, the grant of a feud or 
an estate in trust. [See Freup.] 
FE-RA’CIOUS, (fe-ra/shus,) a. [L. feraz, from fero, 
to hear. 
Fruitful ; Sg gant abundantly. Thomson. 
FE-RAC‘I-TY, (fe-ras/e-ty,)n. [L. feracitas.] 
Prvitfulness. [Little used.] | 
FE'RE NA-TURA, [L.] ild; not tamed, or not 
FE/RAL, a, [L. feralis.} - tamable, 
Funereal ; pertaining to funerals ; mournful. 
: Burton. 
FERE, 7. [Sax. fera, or gefera, with a ieee 
A mate or companion; sometimes, a husband or 
wife. eS ; Chaucer. 
FER/E-TO-RY, 2. [L. feretrum, a bier.] 
*_A place in a church for a bier. 
FER’GU-SON-ITE, n. An ore, of a brownish-black 
color, consisting of columbic acid and yttria, with 
‘some oxyd of cerium and zirconia. It was brought 
from Cape Farewell, Greenland. Dana. 
FE/RLAL, a. [L. ferialis.] 
Pertaining to holidays. Gregory. Rich. Dict. 
fE-RI-A/TION, vn. [L. feriatio, from ferie, vacant 
days, holidays ; G. feier, whence feiera, to rest from 
labor, to keep holiday, D. vieren.]} : 
The act of keeping holiday; cessation from work. 
FE'RIE, (fé/re,) rn. A holiday. [Obs.] — [Brown. 


FE/RINE, @. [L. ferinus, from ferus, wild, probably | 


from the root of Sax. faran, to go, to wander, or a 
verb of the same family.] : 
Wild ; untamed ; savage. wolves, 
and bears, are ferine beasts. . Hale. 
FE/RINE-LY, adv. Inthe manner of wild beasts. 
Pi/RINE-NESS, x. Wildness; savageness. Hale. 
BERT-TY, x. [L. feritas, from ferus, wild.} 
Wildness ; savageness ;. cruelty. . Woodward. 


Lions, tigers, 


ERM, n. A farm or rent; a lodging-house. [Obs.] | 


Sue Parm.]} 
FER MENT, 2. 
See Fervent. 
1. A.gentle 
corstituent parts ofa fluid., P 
iin this sense it is rarely used. See FERMENTATION. ] 
. Intestine motion ; heat; tumult; -agitation ; as, 
to put the passions in a ferment ;‘the state or people 
are in a ferment. ; 
Subdue and coo} the ferment of desire, Rogers. 
3. That which causes fermentation, as yeast, barm, 
or fermenting beer. 
FER-MENT"’, v. t. [L. ‘fermento; Fr. fermenter; Sp. 
Sfermentar ; It. fermentare.] ; 
* To set_in motion ; to excite internal emotion; to 
heat ; t6 raise by inteStine motion. 
While youth /erments the blood. 
FER-MENT’, v. i. To work; to effervesce; to be in 
notion, or to be excited into sensible internal motion, 
as the constituent particles of an animal or vegetable 
fluid. ‘To the vinous fermentation we apply the term 
work. We say that new cider, beer, or wine, fer- 
ments, or works. But work is not applied to the other 
kinds of fermentation. 
FER-MENT-A-BIL/I-TY, 2. Capability of: being fer- 


mented. . 
FER-MENT’A-BLE, a. Capable of fermentation ; thus, 
cider, beer of all kinds, wine, and-other vegetable 
liquors, are fermentable. ’ 
FER-MENT’AL, a. Having power to cause fermenta- 


tion. : . Brown 
FER-MENT-A/TION, 2, [L. fermentatio.] 

‘The sensible internal motion of the constituent par- 
ticles of animal and vegetable substances, occasioned 
by a certain degree of heat and moisture, and accom- 
panied by an extrication of gas and heat. Fermenta- 


tion is followed by a change of properties in the sub-. 


stances fermented, arising from new combinations of 
their principles, It may be defined, in its most gen- 
eral sense, any spontaneous change which takes place 
in animal or vegetable substances after life has ceased. 
It is of three principal kinds ; vinous, acetous, and pu- 
frefactive. The term is also applied to other processes 
as the y fermentation, or the raising of bread 
but it is limited by some-authors to the vinous an 
acetous fermentations, which terminate in the pro- 


2 


[L. fermentum, from ferveo, to boil. |. 


lontng; or the internal motion of the | 


Pope. . 


FER 


duction of alcoho! or vinegar. Fermentation differs 

from effervescence. The former is confined to ani- 

mal and vegetable substances ; the latter is applicable 

to mineral substances. The former is spontaneous; 
the latter produced by the mixture of bodies. 

Encyce, Parr. Thomson. 

FER-MENT'’A-TIVE, a. Causing, or having power 
to cause, fermentation ; as, fermentative heat. 

2. Consisting in fermentation ; as, fermentutive pro- 


cess. 

FER-MENT’A-TIVE-NESS, x. The state of being 
fermentative. 

FER-MENT’ED, pp. or 2. Worked; having under- 
gone the process of fermentation. 

FER-MENT"'ING, ppr. or a. Working; effervescing. 

FER’MIL-LET, nm A buckle or clasp. : 

FERN, n. (Sax. fearn; G. furn-kraut; D. vaaren.]} 

The popular name of the order of plants called Fil- 

ices, which have their fructification on the back of 
the fronds or leaves. The ferns constitute the first 
order of the class cryptogamia, in the sexual system. 
They delight in a humid soil, and often grow para- 
sitically on trees. Loudon. Partington. - 
FERN/-OWL, n. The European goatsucker, or night- 
jar, a bird of the genus Caprimulgus. P. Cyc. 
FERN’TI-€LES, (-klz,) 2. pl. Freckles on the skin, 
resembling the seeds of fern.. [Mot much used. ]} 
FERN/Y,a. Abounding or overgrown with fern. 
; Barret, 
FE-RO/CIOUS, (fe-rd/shus,) a. _[Fr. feroce ; Sp. feroz ; 
It. feroce, L. ferox ; allied to ferus, wild, fera, a wild. 
animal. } 

1. Fierce ; savage ; wild ; indicating cruelty ; as, a 

ferocious look, countenance, or features. 

2. Ravenous; rapacious ; as, a ferocious lion. 

3. Fierce ; barbarous ; cruel ; as, ferocious savages. 
FE-RO/CIOU$-LY, ado. Fiercely ; with savage cru- 
eltye: . 

FE-RO’/CIOUS-NESS, n. Savage fierceness ; cruelty ; 
FE-ROC'I-TY, x. [L. ferocitas.} (ferocity. 
1. Savage wildness or fierceness; fury; cruelty ; 
“as, the ferocity of barbarians. 
2.. Fierceness indicating a savage hedft ; as, feraci- 
ty of countenance. | 
FER/RE-OUS, a. [L. ferreus, from ferrum, iron, Fr. 
fer, Sp. hierro, from the Ceitic; W..fer, solid; feru, 
to concrete.] : 

Partaking of iron; pertaining-to iron; like iron; 
made of iron. Brown. 
FER’RET, x. 

or frettwiesel ; W. fured ; Ir. firead; Sp. huron; It. fu- 
retio. Fur in W. is subtile, penetrating, cunning. | 
. 1. An animal of the Weasel! kind, about 14 inches 
in length, of a pale yellow color, with red eyes. It 
is a native of Africa, but has been introduced into 
Europe. . It can not, however, bear cold, and can not 
subsist even in France, except in a partially domesti- 
cated state. Ferrets are used in catching rabbits, to 
drive them out of their holes, Encyc., -Partington. 
2. A kind of narrow tape, made of woolen, some- 
times of cotton or silk. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
3. Among glass-makers, the iron used to try the 
melted matter, to see if it is fit to work, and to make 
the rings at the mouths of bottles. Encyc. 
FER’RET, v..t. To drive out of a lurking-place, asa 
ferret does the cony. ~ Johnson. Heylin. 
FER’/RET-ED, pp. Driven from a burrow or lurking- 


place. 
FER/RET-ER, 2. One that bunts another in his pri- 
vate retreat, : 

FER’RET-ING, ppr. Driving from a lurking-place. 
FER-RET’TO, n. Copper calcined with brimstone or 
white vitriol, used to color glass. Hebert. 
FER’RI-AGE, x. [See Ferry.] The price or fare to 

be paid at a ferry ; the compenSation established or 
paid for conveyance over a river or lake in a boat. 
FER/RI€, a. Pertaining to or extracted from iron. 
é : Lavoisier.” 
ieee ee [L. ferrum, iron, and calz, 
ime. . , 


with a large portion of iron, fro 7 to 14 per cent. 
Kirwan, 


| FER/RI-ED, (fer'rid,) pp. Carried over in a boat. 


FER-RIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. ferrum and lide | 
Producing or yielding iron. Phillips. 

pe oor pect nm [L. ferrum, iron, and Gr. d:fus, 8 
ne. 

Rowley ragg ; a variety of trap, containing iron in 
the state of oxyd. Kirwan, 
FER-RO-CY/AN-ATE, n.. A compound of the ferro- 

cyanic acid with a base. 
FER-RO-CY-AN'I€, a. [L. ferrum, iron, and cyanic, 
which see. }. ; 

Ferro-cyanic acid; proto-cyanid of iron, 
FER-RO-CY’/AN-ID, x. A compound of the proto- 
cyanid of iron with some other cyanid. * Ure. 
FER-RO'GI-NA-TED, a. (sts) Having the color 

or properties of the rust of iron. 
FER-RUO/GI-NOUS, a. [L. ferrugo, rust of iron, from 
ferrum, iron.) ; a 
1. Partaking of iron; containing particles of iron. 
2. Of the color of the rust or oxyd of iron. 
[Ferrvuerneovs is less used.] 


D. vret;. Fr. furet; G. frett, or frettchen,: 


FER 


FER’RULE, (fer’ril or fer’rule,) 2 [Sp. dirola, a ring 
or cap for a care 
A ring of metal put round a cane or other thing to 
strengthen it. 
FER-RU-MIN-A’TION, 2. 
uniting of metals. 
FER/RY, v. t. ([Sax. feran, ferian; G. frhren; Gr. 
gepw; L. fero; allied to bear, and more nearly to Sax. 
Jaran, to pass. See Bear and Fare, and Class Br, ~ 
No. 33, 35.] 
To carry or transport over a river, strait, or other 
s Water, in a boat. We ferry men, horses, carriages, 
over rivers, for a moderate fee or price, called fare or 
Sferriage. 
FER/RY, v. i. To pass over water in a boat. Milton. 
FER’/RY, 2. A boat or small vessel in which passen- 
gers and goods are conveyed over rivers or other nar- 
row Waters ; sometimes called a ely 0 [ This appli- 


{L.] The soldering or 


catiop of the word is, I believe, entirely obsolete, at least 
in America. 

2. The place or passage where boats pass ‘over 
Water to convey passengers. 

3. The right of transporting passengers over a lake 
or sheam, A B owns ‘the ferry at Windsor. [fn 
New England, this word is used in the two latter senses.} 

FER/RY-BOAT, n. A boat for conveying passengers 
over streams and other narrosv waters. 

FER/RY-ING, ppr, Caryying over in a boat, 

FER’RY-MAN,n. One wno keeps a ferry, and trans- 
ports passengers over a river. 

FER/TILE, Cul,) a, (Fr. fertile; Sp. fertil; It«fertilez 
L. fertilis, from fero, to bear.) 

1. Fruitful; rich; producing frujt in abundance; 
asy fertile land, ground, soil, fields, or meadows. 
This word, in Ainerica, is rarely applied to trees, or 
to animals, but to land. It formerly had of before 
the thing produced ; as, fertile of all kinds of grains 
but iz is now used ; fertile in grain. 

2 Rich; having abundant resources ; prolific ; 
productive ; inventive ; able to produce abuadantly 5 
as, a fertile genius, mind, or imagination. 

FER'TILE-LY, adv. Fruitfully. 
FER/TILE-NESS. See Frertruty. 
FER-TIL/I-TY, x. [L. fertilitas.] 

1, Fruitfulness ; the quality of producing fruit in 
abundance; as, the fertility of land, ground, soil, 
fields, and meadows. 

2. Richness ; abundant resources; fertile inven- 
tion ; as, the fertility of genius, of fancy, or imagina- 
tion. : 


.FER/TIL-IZE, v. t. To enrich; to supply’ with the 


A species of calcareous earth or limestone combined t 


pabulum of plants ; to make fruitful or productive ; 
as, to fertilize land, soil, ground,“and meadows. 
FERTILITATE is not used.]} a 
FER/TIL-IZ-ED, pp. Enriched ; rendered fruitful. 
FER/TIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Enriching; making fruitful 
or productive. The Connecticut overflows the adja- 
cent meadows, fertilizing them’ by depositing fine 
particles of earth or vegetable substances. - 
2. a. Enriching; furnishing the ’ nutriment of 


plants. ; 
FER-U-LA/CEOUS, a. [L- oekpes 8 

‘Pertaining to reeds or canes; having a stalk like 
a reed; or resembling the Ferula; as, ferulaceoug 
plants, ‘OUrCTOYe 

FER/ULE, (fer'ril or fer/rule,) x. [L. ferula, from 
ferio, to strike, or from the use of stalks of the 
Ferula. a 

1. A little wooden pallet or slice, used to punish 
children in school, by striking them on the palm of 
the hand. [Feruvanr is not used. 

2. Under the Eastern empire, the ferula was the 
emperor’s scepter. It was a long stem or shank, 
with a flat, square head. Encyc. 

FER’ULE, (fer’ril or fer’cule,) v. t. To punish with a 
FER/UL ED, pp. Punished with a ferule! [ferules 
FER/UL-ING, ppr. Punisbing with a ferule. 
FER'/VEN-CY, rn. [Sce Fervent.] Heat of mind g 
ardor ; eagerness, “ Shak, 
Pious ardor; animated zeal; warmth of de 
votion. 

When you pry, let it be with attention, with fervency, 

perseverance, 


and with 
Wake. 


| FER/VENT, a. [L. fervens, from ferveo, to be hot, ta 


beil, to glow; Ar. 15 faura, to boil, to swell with 


heat, to ferment. Class Br, No.30. Ferveo gives the 
Spanish hervir, to boil, to swarm as bees, whose Moe, 
tions resemble the boiling of water.] 
1. Hot; boiling ; “as, a fervent summer ; fervenS 
ood. Spenser. Wotton, 
2. Hot in temper ; vehement. - 
They are fervent to dispute, Hookers 
3. Ardent; very warm; ‘earnest; excited’; 
mated ; glowing ; as, fervent zeal; fervent piety. 
Fervent in spirit. — Rom. xil. ‘ 
FER/VENT-LY, adv. Earnestly ; eagerly ; vehement: 
ly ;. with great warmth. . 
2. With pious ardor; with earnest zea ; ardently 
Egaphras WW ees you, laboring ferrently for you in prayers. 
— Col. tv. 
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FER/VENT-NESS, x. Fervency; ardor; zeal. 
Tee VES CENT es pte hot. 
FER’VID, a. . fervidus. . 
1. Very hol burning; boiling; as, fervid heat. 
2. Very warin in zeal ; vehement ; eager ; earnest ; 
as, fervid zeal. ; ; 
FER/VID-LY, adv, Very hotly ; with glowing warmth. 
FER/VID-NESS, 2 Glowing heat; ardor of mind; 
warm zeal. Bentley. 
FER/VOR, x. [L. fervor.] 
1. Heat or warinth; as, the fervor of a summer’s 


ay. A 
2. Heat of mind; ardor; warm or animated zeal 


and earnestness in the duties of religion, particu- 


larly in prayer. i 
FES/CEN-NINE, a, Pertaining to Fescennium, in 
Italy ; licentions, Kennet. 
FES’CEN-NINE, n, A nuptial song, or a licentious 
song. Cartwright, 
FES’CUE, n. [Fr. fetu, for festu, a straw ; L. festuca, 

a shoot or stalk of a tree, a rod.] 

A small wire used to point out letters to children 

when learning to read. Dryden. Holder. 
FES’€OE, v. t. To assist in reading by a fescue. 

3 Smart. 
FES/COE-GRASS, n. The popular name of the Fes- 

‘tuca, a genus of grasses containing several species 

of importance in agriculture. P. Cyce Lee. 
FES’ELS,n. A kind of base grain. May. 
FESSE, (fes,) a. [L. fuscia, a band. 

In heraldry, a band or girdle, possessing the third 
part of the escutcheon; one of the nine honorable 
ordinaries. i Peacham. Encyc. 

FESSE’-POINT, n. The exact center of the escutch- 


eon. Encyce 
FES'SI-TUDE, n, [{L.] Weariness, 
FES/TAL, a. [L. festus, festive. See Feast. 


Pertaining to a feast ; joyous; gay; mirthful. 

& 5 Joyous ; gay; Chesterfield, 
FES/TAL-LY, ado. Joyously ; mirthfully. 
FES’TER, v.% [Qu. L. pestis, pus, or pustula. 

To rankle; to corrupt; to grow virulent, 
of a sore or wound, it festers. 
; Passion and unkindness may give a wound that shall bleed and 
smart; but it is treachery that makes it fester. South. 


FES’/TER-ING, ppr. or a. Rankling; growing viru- 
lent. i 
FES’/TER-MENT, 2._ A festering. 


e say 


Chalmers. 

FES’TI-NATE, a. [L. festino, festinatus.)  ~ 
Hasty ; burried, [JVot in use.] Shak. 
FES'TI-NATE-LY, adv. Hastily. Shak, 


FES-TI-NA/TION, n. Haste. eae used. ] 
FES’TI-VAL, a. [L. festivus, from festus, or festum, 
or fasti. See Feast.) 

Pertaining to a feast ; joyous ; mirthful; as, a fes- 
tival entertainment, Atterbury. 
FES/TI-VAL, n. The time of feasting ; an anniver- 

sary day of joy, civil or religicus. . 
The morming trumpets festival proclaimed, 
FES’TIVE, a. [L, festivus.) 
Pertaining to or becoming a feast; joyous; gay; 
mirthful. ° 
The glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth end wit that knows no gall. 
FES'TIVE-LY, adv. In a festive manner, 
FES-TIV'I-TY, 2. [L. sig cae 
1. Primarily, the -mirth of a feast; hence, joyful- 
ness; gayety ; social joy or exhilaration of spirits at 
an entertainment. Taylor. 
2. A festival. [Wot in use.] Brown. 
FES’TIV-OUS, a. Pertaining to a feast ; joyous. 
FES-TOON’,2. [Pr. feston: Sp. id. ; It. festone; prob- 
ably a tie, from the root of fast, W. fest.) - 
Something in imitation of a garland or wreath. In 
architecture and sculpture, an ornament-of carved 
work, in the form of a wreath of flowers, fruits, and 
deaves, intermixed or twisted together. It iy, in the 
form of a string or collar, somewhat largest in the 
middle, where it falls down in an arch, being sus- 
pended by the ends, the extremjties of which often 
hang down permmendicularly, e d 
: Harris, Encyc: Brande. 
¥ES-TOON’, v. t. To form in festoons, or to adorn 
with festoons, 


Milton, 


Thomson, 


FES-TOON’ED, pp. or a, Made into festoons, or 


adorned with them. 

FES-TOON’LNG,' ppr. 
adoming with tidin. ' 

| FES’/TU-CINE,-(-sin,) a. »[L. festuca,] 
Being of a straw color.. - 


'FES’TU-€0US, a. Formed of straw. 


Brown. 


the ri 
FER/TAL; [fe Setus.] P ini ni : 
; jay [from fetus, ertaining to a fetus, 
‘PETCH, v. t. E 


must be a different word or a corruption. 


1. Fo go and bring, or simply to bring, that is, to 


bear a thing toward or to a person. 


We wil! take men to fetch victoals for the people. —Jndges x 
pants flock, and fetch me.from thence Rowwetaee 
—Gen. xxvii. E 
ee 
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* to windward. 


Making ‘Into festoons, or 


v Sax. feccan, or. feccéan. ‘I have not 
found this word in any other language. Fet, fettan, 


Ke 
goats, 


FET 


2. To derive ; to draw, as from a source. 
On, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is ferced from fathers of wax-proof, 
oe this sense, 
To strike ata distance. [JVot used.] 
The conditions and improvements of weapons are the tjecting 
afar off, acon, 
4, To bring back ; to recall; to bring to any state. 
[Not used, or vulgar.) 
In smells we see their great and sudden effect in fetching 
again, When they swoon, Baco: 
5. To bring or draw; as, to fetch a thing within a 
certain compass. 
6. To niake ; to perform; as, to fetch a turn; to 
fetch a leap or bound. Shak. 
Fetch a compass behind them. —2 Sam. v. 


7. To draw ; to heave ; as, to fetch a sigh. 
Addison. 
8. To reach ; to attain or come to; to arrive at. 
We fetched the syren’s isle. Chapman, 


9. To bring ; to obtain as its price- Wheat fetches 
only 75 cents the bushel. A commodity is worth 
what it will fetch. 

To fetch out; to bring or draw out ; to cause to ap- 

ear. 
7 To fetch to; to restore ; to revive, as from a swoon. 

To fetch up ; to bring up; to cause to come up or 
forth. 

To fetch a pump; to pour water into it to make it 
draw water. Mar. Dict. 
FETCH, v. i, To move or turn; as, to fetch about, 

Shak. 

2. Among seamen, to reach or attain; as, to fetch 

Totten. 

FETCH, nx. A stratagem, by which a thing is indi- 
rectly brought to pass, or by which one thing seems 
intended and another is done; a trick ; an artifice ; 


men 
The 


as, a fetch of wit. Shak. | 
Straight gast about to overreach s 
‘T'he unwary conqueror with a fetch, Hudibras, 


FETCH’ER, n. One that brings. 

FETCH/ING, ppr. Bringing; going and bringing; 
deriving; drawing; making; reaching; obtaining 
as price. = 

FETE, (fate,) n. {Fr A festival holiday, or cele- 
bration of some day. 

FETE-CHAM-PETRE!, (fat-sham-patr’,) n. A fes- 
tival or entertainment in the open air. 

FB/TICH, (fee’tish,)n. An object selected tempora- 
rily for worship, a3 a tree, stone, &c, (See Feti- 
cue ; 

FET’I-CHISM, )n. The worship of idols among the 

negroes of Africa, among whom 
, any tree, stone, or other thing wor- 


FET’I-CISM, 
fetich is an ido 
shiped. ee 

A stupid kind of idolatry, such as that of the Afri- 
can negroes, which consists in giving temporary 
worship to any material object which the fancy may 
happen to select, as a tree, a stone, a post, an animal, 
&e. J. Murdock. 

FET‘ID, a ([L. fetidus, from feteo, to have an ill 
scent. ] 

Having an offensive smell; 
rancid scent. 

Most putrefactions smell either fetid or moldy. Bacon, 

FET/ID-NESS, 2, The quality of smelling offen- 
sively ; a fetid quality. 

ah cael a {L. fetifer; fetusand fero, to 

ear. 

Producing young, as animals. ; 

FET/LOCK, x. [ foot, or feet, and lock.] The part of 
the leg where the tuft of hair grows behind the pas- 
tern joint in horses, Farm. Encye, 

FE/TOR, 2. [L. fictor.] 

Any strong, offensive smell; stench. Arbuthnot, 

FET’TER, 2. (Sax. fetor, from foot, feet, as in L. ped- 
ica; G, fessel. Chiefly used in the plural, fetters.] | 

1. A chain for the feet ; a chain by which an ani- 
mal is confined by the foot, either made fast or fixed, 
as a prisoner, or impeded in motion .and hindered 
from leaping, as a horse whose fore and hind feet 
are confined by a chain, : 

The Philistines bound Samson with fettere of brass. — Judges 


xvi, 
2. Any thing that confines or restrains from mo- 


. tion. 
+ Passions too fierce to be in fetters bound, Dryden, 


FET’TER, v. t. To put on fetters ; to shackle or con- 
fine the feet with a chain. 
2. To bind; to enchain; to confine ;“to réstrain 
moiion ; to impose restraints on.,_ 


having a strong or 


Fetter strong madness in a eilken thread, * Shak. 
FET’TER-ED, Pp. or @ Bound or confined “by ‘fet- 
ters ; enchained. Marston. 


In zoology, applied to the feet of animals, when 
pet Ma stretched backward, and appear unfit for 
walking: ~ : 

FET’TER-ING, ppr. Binding. or fastening by the 
feet with a chain; confining ; restraining motion. 


Shak, = 
the use is neither common nor elegant.]| FETT'STEIN, x. [Ger., fat-stone.] 


BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE,'WQLF, BQQK.— 


F EU 
In the latter passage, fetch signifies only to bring. | FET’/TER-LESS, a. Free from fetters or restraint. 


ms 


“Chesh. totncegs 
3 “Hall. 


A pena of a 


FET’TLE, 0. t.. To repair. 
2. To do trifling business, 


greenish or blutsh-gray color, or flesh-red, called also 


elaolite. Aikin, Jameson, 
FE/TUS, x.; pl. Fetuses.. [L. fetus.] 
' Thé young of viviparous animals in the womb, 
and of oviparous anirnals in the egg, after it is per- 
fectly formed, before which time it is called embryo, 
A young animal then is called a fetus, from the time 
its parts are distinctly formed, till its birth. Eneye. 
FEUD, (fade,)n. [Sax fekth, or fegth, from figan, feon, 
tohate. Hence also fah,a foe, and from the participle 
feond, a fiend, D. vyand, G. feind, an enemy; G. 
Sehd, war, quarrel ; Bw. fegd; Dan. fejde. In Irish, 
fuath is hatred, abhorrence. Class Bg.) 

1. Primarily, a deadly quarrel ; hatred and conten- 
tion that were to be terminated only by death, 
Among our rude ancestors, these qnarrels, though 
originating in the murder of an individual, involved 
the whole tribe or family of the injured and of the 
aggressing parties. Ilence@, in modern usage, 

A contention or qufrrel ; particularly, an invet- 
erate quarrel between ffuilies or parties in a state; 
the discord and animosities which prevail among the 
citizens of a state or city, sometimes accompanied 
with civil war. In the north of Great Britain, the 
word is still used in its original sense; denoting a 
combination of kindred to revenge the death of any 
of their blood, on the offender and all his race, or 
any other great enemy. We say, it is the policy of 
our enemies to raise and cherish intestine feuds. 

The word is not strictly applicable to wars between 
different nations, but to intestine wars, and to quar- 
rels and animosities between families or small tribes, 

FEUD, n. Usually supposed to be composed of the 
Teutonic fee, goods, reward, and ead or odh, W. 
eizaw, possession, property But if feuds had been 
given as rewards for services, that consideration 
would have vested the title to the land in the donee. 
Yet feud is not a Teutonic or Gothic word, being 
found among none of the northern nations of Bu- 
rope. This word originated in the south of Europe, 
whether in France, Spain, or Italy, may perhaps be 
ascertained by writings of the middle ages, which I 
do not possess. It probably originated. among the 
Franks, or in Lombardy or Italy, and certainly among 
men who studied the civil law. In /talun, a feoffee 
is called fede-commessario, a trust-commissary ; fede- 
commesso is a feoffment, a trust-estate ; Sp. fideicomi- 
so, afeoffment. These words are the fidei-commissa- 
rius, fidei-commissum, of the Digest and Codex. In 
Spanish, fiado signifies security given for another, or 
bail ; al fado, on trust ; fiador, one Who trusts ; feudo, 
@ fief, fee, or feud; Port, id. In Norman, fidz de 
chevalers signifies knight’s fees. Feud, then, with 
fee, which is a contraction of it, is a word formed: 
from the L. fides, It. fede, Sp. fe, Norm. fei, faith, 
trust, with had, state, or ead or odh, estate; and a 
feud is an estate in trust, or on condition, which co- 
incides: nearly in sense with the northern word, G. 
lehen, D..leen; Sw. ldn, Dan. lehn, Eng. loan. From 
the origin of this word, we see the peculiar propriety. 
of calling the done fidelis, and his obligation to his 
lord fidelitas, whence fealty.] 

A fief; a fee; a right to lands or hereditaments 
held in trust, or on the terms of performing certain 
conditions ; the right which a vassal or tenant has to 
the lands or other immovable thing of his lord, to use 
‘the same and take the profits thereof hereditarily, 
rendering to his superior such duties and services as 
belong to military tenure, &c., the property of the 
soil always remaining in the lord or superior. 

From the foregoing explanation of the origin of the 
word, result very naturally the definition of the term, 
and the doctrine of forfeiture, upon non-performance 
of the conditions of the trust or loan. 

FEUD!AL, (fad’al,) a. (Sp. feudal.] P 

1. Pertaining to feuds, fiefs, or fees; as, feudal 

: righfs or services ; feudal tenures. 

2. Consisting of feuds or fiefs ; embracing tenures 
by military services; as, the feudal systems 

FEUD’AL, x. Something held by tenure.. 

FEUD’AL-ISM,n. The feudal system ; the’principles 
and constitution of feuds, or lands:held by military 
services. Whitaker, - 

FEOD-AL/L-TY, n. The state or quality 
feudal ; feudal form or constitution. 

FEUD-AL-I-ZA/TION, xn. The act, of 
feudal tenure, 4 : 2 

FEGD/AL-IZE, v.t. To reduce toa feudal tenure. 

FEUD'AL-IZ-ED, pp. Reduced to feudal tenure. 


urke, 
Teducing to 


‘FEOD/AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to a feudal form. 


FEOD/A-RY,a. Holding land of a superior. 

FEUOD!/A-TA-RY, n. A feudatory, which ece. 
FEOD/A-TO-RY, n. (Sp. feudatorio; Port. fe } 
A tenant or vassal who holds his lands of a supe- 
rior, on condition of military service ; the tenant of 
a feud or fief. Blackstone, 
FEU DE JOIE, (fa'de-zbw%',) [fire of joy. 
hrase for a bonfire, or a firing of guns 


token of 
joy. ; ‘ 


exe | 


a. = oS Bee 
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FEOD/IST, xn. A writer on feuds. Spelman. 
FEUIL’/LAGE, (ful’yazh,). ([Fr., foliage.] A bunch 
or row of leaves. Jervas. 
FEO'ILLE-MORT, (fa‘il-mort,) n. [Fr., dead leaf.] 

The color of a faded leaf. 
FEO’TER, v.t, To make ready. [JVot in ao. 


ry pens. 
FEO/TER-ER, n. A dog-keepet. [Not used.) 
Massinger. 
FE/VER, n. [Fr., fieore; Sp. fiebre; It. febbre; L. 
febris, supposed to be so written by transposition for 
ferbis or fervis, from ferbeo, ferveo, to be hot, Ar. 
LS foura or faira. Class Br, No. 30.) 

1. AGisease characterized by an accelerated pulse, 
with increase of heat, impaired functions, diminished 
strength, and often with preternatura] thirst. This 
order of diseases is called by Cullen pyrery, Gr. 
muoegca. Fevers are often or generally preceded by 
chills or rigors, called the cold stage of the disease, 
Fevers are of various kinds; but the principal di- 
vision of fevers is into remitting fevers, which sub- 
side or abate at intervals; intermitting fevers, which 
iutermit or entirely cease at intervals ; and con- 
tinued or continual fevers, which neither remit nor 
intermit. 

2, Heat; agitation ; excitement by any thing that 
strongly affects the passions, This news has given 
me a fever, ‘Chis quarrel has set my blood in a 
‘ever. 

FEVER, v. t. T. put in a fever. Dryden 
FE’ VER-COOL-ING, a, Allaying febrile heat. 


cr. 


y Thomson, 
FE/VER-ET, n. A slight fever. LObey Ayliffe. 
FE/VER-FEW, n, (Sax. feferfuge; L. febris and 


fugo.) ‘ 

A plant allied to Chamomile, and so named from 
supposed febrifuge qualities, ‘I'he common feverfew 
grows to the hight of two or three feet, with com- 
cee radiated, white flowers, with a yellow disc. 

FE VER-ISH,c.. Having aslightfever ; as, the patient 
is feverish. 

2. Diseased with fever or heat ; as, feverish nature. 

Creech. 
fo Uncertain ; inconstant ; fickle; now hot, now 
cold. 
We toss and turn about our feverish will. Dryden, 


4. Hot; sultry ; burning; as, the. feverish north, 


Dryden. 
FE'VER-ISH-LY, adv. Ina feverish manner. 
FE! VER-ISH-NESS, n. The state of being feverish ; 
a slight febrile affection. 

FRE'VER-LY, a. Like a fever, 
E/VER-OUS, a. Affected with fever or ague. 

2. Having the nature of fever. [Shak. 

_ All feverous kinds, Milton. 


3. Having the tendency to produce fever ; as, a 
Jfeverous disposition of the year. [This word is little 
used. Bacon. 

Fr'VER-OUS-LY, adv. Ina feverish manner. [Lit- 
tle eh Donne, 
Fi/VER-ROOT, n. A plant of the genus Triosteum. 
FE’ VER-SICK, a. [Sax. fefer-seoc.] : 
_ Diseased with fever. Peele. 
FE'VER-SORE, n. The popular name of a carious 
ulcer or necrosis. Miner. 
FE/VER-WEAK’EN-ED, (-wék'nd,) a, Debilitated 

by fever. 
Fé'VER-WEED, xn. A plant of-the genus Eryngium. 
Fe/VER-WORT. See Fever-Root. 
FE-VER-Y, a, Affected with fever. B. Jonson. 
FEW, (fu,) a. [Sax. fee, or feawa; Dan. foye; Fr. 
peu; Sp. and It. poco; L. pauci. The senses of few 
and small are often united. Class Bg.] 

Not many ; small in number. Party is the mad- 
ness of many for the gain of a few; but few men, in 
times of party, regard the naxim. 

FEW’EL, x. Combustible matter, [See Fuet.] 
FEW'NESS, 2. Smallness of number; paucity. 
Di 


den. 

2. Paucity of words; brevity, [Wot used.} Shak. 
FEY, (fa,) o.. [D. veegen. 

To cleanse a ditch from mud. | Tusser. 
FEY’ED, pp. Cileansed from mud; applied to a ditch. 
FEY'ENG, ppr. Cleansing a diteh from mud. 
FI-A'CRE, (fe-a'kr,) n. A French hackney coach. 
FI‘ANCE, v.t. Tobetroth. [See Arriance.] 

FY ARS, (fé’arz,) n. pl. The price of grains, as fixed, 
,, in the counties of Scotland, by the respective sheriffs 
ai 


“_and.a jury. Jamieson. 
FYVAT,n. [L., from fio.} ; : 
Let it be done ; a decree ; a command to do some- 
FIB,2. (See Fase. Ir, meabhra.} {thing. 
A lie or falsehood ; a word used among children 
and the vulgar, as a softer expression than lie. 
FIB, v.i. To lie; to speak falsely. 
FIB/BER, n. One who tells lies or fibs, _ 
FIBIBING, ppr. Telling fibs; as a noun, the telling 


, rene | n (Fr. fibre; L. fbra; Sp. hedra, fbra; It. 


FIBRE, re 
1, A thread; a fine, slender body which consti- 


FID 


FIE. 


tutes a part of the frame of animals. Of fibers FID'DLE, 2. i, To play on a fiddle or violin. 


some are soft and flexible, others more hard and 
elastic. Those that are soft are hollow, or spongy, 
and full of little cells, as the nervous and fleshy. 
Some are so small as scarcely to be visible ; others 
are larger, and appear to be composed of still smaller 
fibres. ‘These fibers constitute the substance of the 
bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, 
veins, arteries, and tnuscles. Quincy. 
2. A filament or slender thread in plants or min- 
erals ; the smail, slender root of a plant. 
ee 3. Any fine, slender thread. 
FUBRED, ’{ a, Having fibers. 

y 
Toe cei | a. Having no fibers, 
FIBRIL, x. (Fr. fibrille.] 

A small fiber; the branch of a fiber; a very slen- 
der thread. Cheyne. 
FI-BRIL'LOUS, a, Pertaining to fibers. Ee 

Dr. Kinnier. 
FIBRIN, x. [See Fiser.] A peculiar organic com- 
pound substance found in animals and vegetables, 
It is contained in the clot of coagulated blood, and 
constitutes muscular fiber. Pure fibrin is of a whitish 
color, inodorous, and insoluble in cold water, it is 
a solid substance, tough, elastic, and composed of 
thready fibers, P. Cyc, Graham. 
FI/BRLN-OUS, a, Having or partaking of fibrin. 
FIB'RO-LITE, n. [from L. fibra, and Gr. ding.) 

A fibrous mineral from the Carnatic, supposed to 
be identical with Bucholzite. An American mineral 
so called is nothing but Kyanite. Dana, 

FI/BROUS, a. Composed or consisting of fibers ; as, 
a fibrous body or substance, ~ 

2, Containing fibers. In mineralogy, a fibrous frac- 
ture is that which presents fine threads or slender 
lines, either straight or curved, parallel, diverging, 
or stellated; like the rays of a star, irwan, 

FIB/U-LA, 2. [L.] The outer and lesser bone of the 
leg, much smaller than the tibia. Quincy. 

2. A clasp or buckle. ; . 

FICK’LE, a. [Sax. ficol; but it seems to be connected 
with wicelian, Sw. vackla, to waver, from the root of 
, wag; L. vacillo; Gr. roixihos; Heb. Ch. Syr. 2d, 
to fail, or rather Heb. p)5, to stagger. Class Bg, No. 

? . 

1, Wavering ; inconstant ; unstable ; of a change- 
able mind ; irresoiute ; not firm in opinion or pur 
pose ; capricious. ‘ : 

They know how fickle common lovers are. 

2. Not fixed cr firm ; liable to change or vicissitude ; 
as, a fickle state, _. Milton, 

FICK’LE-NESS, n, A wavering ; wavering disposi- 
tion ; incdnstancy ; instability ; unsteadiness in opin- 
ion or purpose ; as, the fickleness of lovers. 

2. Instability ; changeableness ;, as, the fickleness 
of fortune. 

FICK’LY, adv. Without firmness or steadiness, 

Southern. , 

Fi/€0, (fé'ko,) n. [It., a fig-] An act of conteinpt 
by placing the thumb between two of the fingers, 
expressing a fig for you. Carew. 

FI€’TILE, a. [L, fictilis, from fictus, fingo, to feign.] 

Molded into form by art; manufactured by the 
potter. 

: Fictile earth is more fragile than crude earth. 

FI€/TION, n. NER peee from fingo, to feign.] 

1. The act of feigning, inventing, or imagining ; as, 
by the mere fiction of the mind. Stilling fleet. 

2. That which is feigned, invented, or imagined. 
The story is a fiction, 

So also was the fiction of those golden apples kept by a dragon, 

. taken from f serpent whic! Nenad Lives e Ma . 

3. Fiction ; in law, an assumption made of what is 
not literally true, for the purpose of passing more rapid- 
ly over those parts of the subject which are not dis- 

uted, and arriving at the points really at issue, Brande. 

FI€/TION-IST, x. vA writer of fiction. West. Rev. 

FI€’/TIOUS, for Fictitious. [Jot used.] 

FI€-TI'TIGUS, (fik-tish’us,) a, [L. Jfictitius, from 
Jingo, to feign.] 

f. Feigned ; imaginary ; not real, 

‘The human persons are as fictitioue as the airy enes, Pope, 

2. Counterfeit ; false; not genuine ; as, fictitious 


fame. Dryden. 
FI€-TI’TIOUS-LY, adé. By fiction ; falsely; coun- 
“terfeitly. - 


FI€-TI/'TIOUS-NESS, n. Feigned representation. 


Z Brown. 
FI€’/TIVE, a. Feigned. [Not used.] 

FI€/TOR, x. [L.] An artist who models or forms 
statues and reliefs in clay. Elmes. 
FID, 2. A square bar of wood or iron, with a shoulder 

at. one end, used to support the topmast, when 
- erected at the head of the lower mast. Mar. Dict. 
2. A pin of hard wood or iron, tapering to a point, 
used to open the strands of a rope in splicing. 
: Mar. Diet. 
FIDDLE, (fid’dl,) n [G. fiedel; D. vedel; L. fides, 


A ae instrument of music; a violin. 


Bacon, 


Dryden, , 


Themistocles said he could not fiddle, but he could make 
‘small town a t city. Bacon, 

It is eaid that Nero. d when Rome was In flames. History. 

2. To trifle; to shift the hands often and do noth» 

ing, like a fellow that plays on a fiddle. 

Good cooks can not abide what they call fiddling work, Swift 
FID’DLE, v. t. To play a tune on a fiddle. ; 
FID'DLE-FAD’'DLE, n, A trifle; trifling talk. [4 
. low, cant He tile oe} ectator. 
FID'DLE-FAD/DLE, a.. Trifling; making a bustle 

about nothing. See al 
FID/DLER, n. One who plays on a fiddle or violin, 
FID’DLE-STICK, n.- The bow and string with which 
a fiddler plays on a violin. : 
FID/DLE-STRING, n. The string’of a fiddle, fast- 
a at the ends, and elevated in the middle by a 
ridge. : ‘ ’ 
Medic Pt bg n. A plant of the genus Citharex- 
ylon. 
FID’DLING, ppr. ora. Playing on a fiddle ; trifling. © 
FID/DLING, x, The act of playing on a fiddle. 
- Bacon. 
FI-DE-JUS/SION, (-jush’/un,) #. Suretiship; the act 
of being bound as surety for another. 
FI-DE-JUS/SOR, n, [L.] ‘A surety; one bound for 
another, - ; Blackstone, 
FI-DEL/I-TY, n. [L. fidelitas, from fides, faith, fido, 
to trust. See Faitn.] C 
1. Faithfulness; careful and exact observance of 
duty, or performance of obligations. We expect 
fidelity in a public minister, in an agent or trustee, in 
a domestic servant, in a friend. { 

The best security for the fidelity of men, is to make Interest colne 

cide with duty, Federalist, Hamilton, | 

9. Firm adherence to 4 person or party with which 

one is united, or to'which one is bound ; loyalty ; as, 
the fidelity of subjects to their king or government ; 
the fidelity of a tenant or liege to his lord 

3. Observance of the marriage covenant; as, thé 

Aas of a husband or wife. ; 

4. Honesty ; veracity ; adherence to truth; as, thé’ 

fidelity of a witness. - i 
FIDGE, v.i, [Allied probably to fickle.] To move 
FIDG/ET,$ one way and the other; to move irreguy 

larly, or in fits and starts, [4 low word.] ~ . Swift, . 
FIDG‘ET, n. Irregular motion ;-restlessness. ' [Vul- 


‘ar, 
FIDG T-Y,a, Restless; uneasy. «[ Vulgar. 
FI-DO’CIAL, (fe-dii/shal,) a. [from L,. fiducia, from 
Jido, to trust. és . 
1, Confident ; undoubting ; firm; as, a fiduéial ré+ 
liance on the promises of the gospel. 
2, Having the nature of a trust; as, fiducial powér?, 
: ‘ : 5 Spelman, 
FI-D6/CIAL-LY, adv. With confidence. South, .. 
FI-DO/CIA-RY, a. [L. fiduciarius, from fido, to trust.] 
1. Confident ; steady ; undoubting ; weg til 


firm. : as : ake, 
2. Not to be doubted ; as, fiduciary obedience. 

Howell, 

3. Held in trust. Spelman, 


FI-DO/CIA-RY, n.- One who holds a thing in trust; 

* g trustee, 4 ‘, oe 

2. One who depends on faith for salvation, withont 
works; an Antinomian. . Hammond. 

FIE, (fi;) an exclamation denoting conteinpt or dis+ 
like. [this may be from the Saxon verb fian, to 
hate, the root of fiend. } : : 

FIEF, (feef,) n. [Fr. fief, probably a compound word, 
consisting of fe, faith, and a word I do not under- 
stand. See Fee, Feorr, and Fevup.} 

A fee ; a feud ; an estate held of a superior on con- 
dition of military service, 

FIELD, (feeld,)n. (Sax. feld; G. feld; D. veld; Sw. 
and Dan. felt; probably level land, a plain, from D, 
vellen, to fell, to lay or throw down. ] 

1. A piece of larid inclosed for tU/age or pasture ; 
any part of a farm, except the garden and appurte- 
nances of the mansion; properly, land not covered 
with wood, and more strictly applicable to tillage 
land than to mowing land, which is often called 
meadow. But we say, the master of the house is in 
the field with his laborers, when he is at a distance 
from his houseon his farm. He is inthe field, plow- 
ing, sowing, reaping, or making hay. ; 

2. Ground not inclosed. Mortimer. 

3. The ground where a battle is fought. We say, 
the ficld of battles these veterans are excellent sol- 
diers in the field. 

4. A battle; action in the field. 

What though the field be lost. Milton, 

5. To keep the field. is to keep the campaign open ; 
to live in tents, or to be in a state of active opera- 
tions. ~At the approach of cold weather, the troops,” 
unable to keep the ficld, were ordered into winter quar- 

6, A, wide expanse. {ters, 

Ask of yonder argent fields above. Pope. 

7. Open space for action or operation ; compass ; 

, extent. This subject opens a wide field for contem- 

8. A piece or tract of land. (plation. 

The field | give thee, and the cave that is therem. — Gen. xxiil, 
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9 The ground or blank space on which figures are ; FIERCE’LY, adv. Violently ; furiously ; with rage ; 


drawn : as, the field or ground of a picture. Dryden. 

10. In heraldry, the whole'surface of the shield, or 
the continent. Encyc, 

11. In Scripture, field often signifies the open coun- 
tty, ground not inclosed, as it may in some countries 
in modern times. ; 

12. A field of ice; a large body of floating ice. 

13. Field of view, in a telescope or microscope, is the 
space within which objects are visible when the in- 
strument is adjusted to its focus. Brande, 

FIELD/-BAS-IL, n. A plant, - {Applied to various 


_ plants.) 
FLELD/-BED, n. Abed contrived for carrying into the 


field. 
(FIELD'-BOOK, n. A book‘used in surveying, in 
which are set down the angles, stations, distances, 
Ws ol Barlow. 
FIELD/-COL-ORS, (-kul/lurz,) x. pl. In war, small 
flags of about a foot and a half square, carried along 
fwith the quartermaster-general»for marking out the 
yground for the squadrons and battalions. | Encyc. 
FIELD/-DayY, nm. A day when troops are drawn out 
‘for instruction in field exercises and evolutions. : 
FIELD/-DUCK, x, A species of bustard, nearly as 
large as a pheasant; found chiefly in France. 
= Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
FIELD/ED, a. Beingin the field of battle ; encamped. 


FIELD/FARE, n. [Jield and fare, wandering in the 

‘field. Sax. faran, to 60; i 
A bird, of the genus Turdus, or thrush, about ten 
fnches in length, the head ash-colored, the back: and 
er coverts of the wings of a fine, deep chestnut, 
and ths tail black. These birds pass the summer in 
the northern parts of Europe, but visit Great Britain 

_ in winter. Ei Partington. 

FIELD/-MAR'SHAL, n. The commander of an army, 
a military officer of high rank in France and Germa- 
ny, and the highest military officerin England except 
the captain-general. 

FIELD/-MOUSE, n. A name given to several species 
of mice that live in the field, burrowing in banks, &c. 
pees Mortimer. 

FIELD/-OF’FI-CER, 2. A military officer above the 

“ rank of captain, and below that of general, as a 

“major, lieutenant-colonel, or colonel. 
FILD{-PIECE, m. A small cannon which is carried 
‘along with armies, and used in the field of battle. 

FIELD/-PREACH’ER, n. One who preaches in the 

ve. Open air. Lavington. 

FIELD’-PREACH/ING, n. A preaching in the field 

or open air. . Warburton. 

FIELD’-ROOM, # Open space. [Wot in use.] . 

Dra 


ee yton. 
FELD SEORTS, n. pl. Diversions of the field, as 

shooting and hunting. Chesterfield. 
FELD/-STAFF, vu. A weapon carrled by gunners, 
bout the length of a halberd, with ‘a spear at the 
end, having on each side ears screwed on, like the 


ock of a matchlock, where the gunners screw in. 


Jighted matches, when they are on command. 
ae Encye. 
fFIELD'!-VOLE, n.. The short-tailed field-mouse.” 


4 : Brande, . 
ELD/-WORKS, .(-wurks,) in. pl. In the military 
P:.art,. works. thrown up by an army, in besieging a 
“fortress, or by the besieged, to defend the place. 
ae Encyc. 
FIELD'Y, . Open, like a field: [vot in ae 
sn , : Wickliffe. 
Frew, (feend,) x. [Sax. feond, Goth. jfiands, from 
fian, feen, figan, to hate ; G. feind; D. vyand; Sw. and 
Dan. jiende.. See Fzun, contention.] 
‘An enemy, in the worst sense; an implacable or 
Malicious foe; the devil ; an infernal being. 

© wonian ! woman! when to ill thy mind - 

Ts bent, oll hell contains no fouler fiend, Pope. 
FIEND'-FRAY/ING, 2. Terrifying fiepds. More. 
PIEND/FYL, a. Full of evil or malignant practices, 

4 P , Marlowe, 
FIEND/FUL-LY, adv, Ina fiend-like manner. 
WIEND/-HEART-ED, a. Having the heart of a fiend. 
WFIZND’I8H, a. Like a fiend; malicious. 
¥IEND/ISH-NESS, 2. Maliciousness. 
‘FIEND’-LIKE, a. Resembling a fiend; maliciously 
- ‘wicked ; diabolical. 


IEECE, (feers,) a. (Fr. fier; lt. fiero, feroce; Sp. fie- | 


“ .¥0, feror; from L. ferus, feroz, the 

which is, wild, running, yushing.] . 
1. Vehement ; violent ; furious; rushing ; impetu- 

‘Ous; as, @ fierce wind. ~ Watts. 

4, = Savage; ravenous ; easily enraged ; as, a fierce 


primary-sense of 


on. 
_ “3. Vehement in rages eager of mischief’; as, a fierce |. 


€yrant ; & monster Jfierce for blood. 
“4, Violent; outtageous ; not to be restrained. 
© Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce. — Gen, xlix, 
‘5. Passionate ; angry; furious, 
6.. Wild; staring ; ferocious; as, a “fierce counte- 


ance. : 
* 7. Very eager; arderit; vehement; as, a man fierce 


, for his party. 
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*. as, both sides fiercely fought. ; 
2, With a wild aspect ; as, to leak fiercely, 
: : Bacon. 
FIERCE’-MIND’ED, a, Vehement; of a furious tem- 
~ per. Bp. Wilson. 
FIERCE’NESS, zn, Ferocity ; savageness; excessive 
violence of spirit. ; i 
The defect of heat, which gives fierceness fo our natures. Swift. 
2, Eagerness for blood ; fury ; as, the fierceness of 
a lion or bear. Lett ki i 
3. Quickness to attack ; keenness in anger and re- 
sentment, 
The Greeks are strong, and skillful to their strength, - 


Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness vatiant.* Shak. 
4. Violence ; outrageous passion. 
His pride and brutal jfiercenese I ablor. Dryden, * 


5, Vehemence ; fury; impetuosity ; as, the jierce- 
ness of a tempest. ein i 
FIE-RI FA'CIAS, (fi'e-ri-fa/she-as,) n.  [(L.] In 

law, a judicial writ that lies for him who has recov- 
ered in debt or damages, commanding the sheriff to 
levy the same on the goods of him against whom the 
“*recovery was had. . +Cowel.’ » 
FI/ER-I-NESS, n, [See Fiery, Fire.] The quality 
of being fiery; heat; acrimony;, the quality of a 
substance that excites a sensation of heat. Boyle.’ 
2. Heat of temper; irritability; as,a feriness of 
temper. j Addison. . 
FI/ER-Y, a, [from jire.] Consisting of fire ; as, the 


~ fiery gulf of Etna. : 
And fiery billows roll below. 
2. Hot, like fire; as, a fiery heart. Shak. 
3. Vehement; ardent; very active; impetuous; 
as, a fiery spirit. : 
4. Passionate ; easily provoked ; irritable. 


Watts, 


You know the fiery quality of the duke. - Shak. 
5. Unrestrained ; fierce; as, a fiery steed.’ 
6. Heated by fire. 
The sword which is made flery. Hooker. 


7. Like fire ; bright; glaring; as, 4 fiery appear-. 


ance. . 

FIFE, n. {Fr. fifre; G. pfeife. It is radically the same 
as pipe, W. pib, Ir. pib, or pip, D. pyp, Dan. pibe, Sw. 
pipa, coinciding with L. pipio, to pip, or peep, as a 
chicken. The word may have received its name 
‘from.a hollow stalk, or from its sound.] ; 

A small pipe used as a wind-instrument, chiefly in 
martial music with drums, 

FIFE, v.% To play on a fife. 

FIFE/-MA-JOR, n. 
the fifers of a regiment. 

FIF’ER, x. One who plays on 2 fife. 

FIFTEEN, a. [Sax. fiftyn.] 

Five and ten. 

FIF’/TEENTH, a. (Sax. Sia) 

1,. The ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the tenth. 
2. Containing one part in fifteen. ; 

FIF/TEENTH, xn. A fifteenth part. : 

2. An ancient tax laid on towns, boroughs, &c., 
in England, being one fifteenth part of what each 
town, &c., had been valued at; or it was a fifteenth 


of each man’s personal estate. anan, 
3. In music, the double octave. 
FIFTH, a. (Sax. fifta. ‘See Five.] . 
1, The ordinal of five ; the next to the fourth. 


2. Elliptically, a fifth part; or the word may be 


considered as -a noun; as, to give a fifth or two | 


Jifths. . re 
FIFTH, x. In music, an interval consisting of three 
tones and a semitone. : Encyc. 
FIFTH'LY, adv. In the fifth place. rg ae 
FIFTH-MON/AR€H-Y-MEN, n. pl. A fanatical sect 
in- England, who considered Cromwell as commenc- 
ing the fifth great monarchy of the world, during 
which Christ should reign on earth a cusueane yore 


; ran 
FIF/TI-ETH, a. [Sax. fiftcogetha; fif, five, and teo- 
getha, tenth.] ; 

The ordinal of fifty; as, the fiftieth part of a foot. 
This may be used elliptically; as, a fiftieth of his 
goods, part being understood ; or, in this case, the 
word may be treated in grammar as @-noun, admit- 
ting a plural; as, two jiftieths. ee ; 

FIFTY, a. (Sax. fiftig; Jif, five, and Goth. tig, ten.] 

-Five tens; five times ten; as, fiftymen. It may 

be ‘used as a noun in the plural. ; ; ‘ 
And they sat down by fifties. — Mark vi, 4 


FIG, n. [li ficus; Sp. figo, or higo; It. ficos Fr. figue;. 


G. feige; D. vyg; Heb. 2D; Ch. 725.} 

1. The fruit of the fig-tree, which is of a round 
or oblong shape, and a dark-purplish color, with the 
pulp of a sweet taste. But the varieties are numer- 
ous; some being blue, others red, and others of a 
dark-brown color, - 

2, The fig-tree. .. es : : 

FIG, v.t. To insult with ficoes, or contemptuous mo- 
tions of the fingers. [Little used.) | Shak, * 

2. To put something useless into vot head. [Vot 

bs 


tas r : 
FIG'-AP-PLE, n. A species of apple. Johnson. : 


The chief or superintendent of 
Booth. 


FIG 


FIG!-GNAT, (-nat,)n,' An insect of the fly kind. 


FIG/-LEAF, 2. * The leaf of a fig-tree; also, a thin 
de in allusion to the. first covering of Adam 
and Eve. . = 

FIG-MAR’I-GOLD, n. The -Mesembryanthemum, & 
succulent plant, resembling houseleek. eat 

F Fam, of Plants. ... Miller. 

Se [L. ficedulc.] 


jird. 
FIG/-TREE, n. A tree of the genus Ficus, growing 
in warm climates, and valued for its fruit. The ree 
ceptacle is common, turbinated, carnous, and connie 
vent, inclosing the florets. The male calyx is 
rtite ; no corol ; three stamens. * The female calyg 
quinquepartite ; no corol ; one pistil ; one seed. 


1c. , 

T6 dwell under sur vine- and fig-trée, is to live in 
peace and safety. 1 Kingsiv. | .- os 

FIG/-WORT, zn. A plant of the genus Scrophujaria, 
FIG/A-RY,n. A frolic. _ re ‘ 
FIG/A-RY, for Vacary, is not English. 
FIGHT, (fite,) v. i; pret. and -pp. Foucrt, (fawt.) 
Sax. feahtan, feohtan; G. fechten; D. vegten; Swe 
‘fackta; Dan. fegter; Ir. fichim.] ‘ 4 
.” 1. To strive or contend for victory, in battle or in 
single combat; to attempt to defeat, subdue, or de- 
‘ stroy an enemy, eithér by blows or weapons * to con- 
tend in arms. : eee 
Came and be our captain, that we may jight with tLe children of 
Ammon. — Judges xi, 

When two persons or parties contend in person, 
fight is usually followed by with. But when we speak, 
of carrying en-war in any other forin, we may say, 
to fight against. 9 y 

Saul took the kingdom over Israel, and fought against all hig 

enemies on every side. —1 Sam. xiv. “* é 

Hazael king of Syria went up, and fought againet Gath. —2 

Kings xii, 


It is treason fot’a man to join an enemy to fight 
against his country. Hence, * i 

To fight against, is to act in opposition ; to oppose } 
to strive to conquer or resist. i 

‘The stars in their courses fought against Siséra, — Judges ¥, 

= re contend; to strive; to struggle to resist oF 
check. ‘ 

3. To act as a soldier. Shak, _ 

FIGHT, (fite,) v. 4 To carry on contention ; to mains 
tain a struggle for victory over enemies. 
q 5. T have fought a guod fight, — 2 Tim. iv. 

2. To contend with ins battle; to war against 
They fought the enemy in two pitched battles. The 
captain fought the feats seven glasses. _ [Elliptical 5 
with being unde & ya 
_ 3. To cause to. fight; -as, to fight cocks; to sight 
‘one’s ship. 


FIGHT, (fite,) n. A battle; an engagement; a contes} 


in arms; a struggle for victory, either between indis 
viduals, or between armies, ships, or navies. A duep 
is called a single fight, or combat. < 
2, Something to screen the combatants in ships, 
Up with your fights and your nettings-prepare.- Dryden, 
FIGHT’ER, 2. One that fights; a combatant ; a war- 


rior. 

FIGHT/ING, (fit'ing,) ppe.\ Contending in battle; 
btriving for victory or conquest.’ , . 
"9, a. Qualified for war ; fit for battle. 

Av host of jighting men. —2 Chron. xxvi. 
8. Occupied in war ; being the scene of war; .A8, 
a fighting field. Pope. 


FIGHT’ING, n.. Contention ; strife ; quarrel. 


* Without were Jightings within were fears. —2 Cor., vii. 

FIG/MENT, x. [L. jigmentum, from’ fingo, to feigh.} 
An invention ; a fiction ;-something feigned or im- 

agined., These assertions are the figments of ine 


brains. - a ey 
FIG/U-LATE, «@. YL. figulo, to fashion, from jingo 

or rather figo, which appears to be the root of Jingo. 

Made of potter’s clay ; molded; shaped. [Little 


used. Lat : 
FCG RA-BIUETY, 2. The quality of being capable 
ofa yn axed Kea mes Gunaristerees 
FIG/U-RA-BLE, a. [from figure. ‘apable o n 
as Ns a certain fixed form-orshape. Thos, lead 
is firurable, but water is nots Bacon. 
FIG/U-RAL, a. Represented by figure or delineation ; 
‘as, figural resemblances. | ‘Brown. ° 
Figural numbers. See Ficurate Numerrs., _ 
FIG'U-RANT, 7. m. ) [Fr.] One who dances at the 
FIG! U-RANTE, n. f. { opera, not singly, but ip 
groups or figures. : : 
.,2.°An accessory character on the ‘stage, who fige 
ures in its scenes, but has nothing to say. at 
applied to those. who figure in any scene, withou 
taking a prominent part. . 
FIG’/U-RATE, a. .[L. figuratus. 
1. Of a certain determinate form, ee 
| Pisiiti‘are all figurate’and determinate, which indaimate bodieg 
are not. Bacon, 


2. Resembling any thing of a determinate form ; as, 
Sigurate stones E ante or fossils resembling sbetis, ‘ 


FIG 


3% Figurative. [Not used.} 

Figurate counterpotut ; in music, that wherein there 
fs a mixture of discords with concords. Brande. 

Figurate descant ; that in which discords are con- 
cerned, though not so much as concords. It may be 
called the ornament or rhetorical part of music, con- 
tuning all the varieties of points, figures, syncopes, 
and diversities of measure. t Harris. 

Figurute numbers, in mathematics, are numbers 
formed according to Certain laws, and having pecu- 
liar relations to défferent geometrical figures, as, tri- 
angles, squares, pentagons, &c. Inthe following ex- 
ample, the two lower lines are composed of figurate 
numbers : — 


Potter. 
FIG'U-RAT§-LY, adv. In a figurate manner. 
FIG-U-RA’‘TION, x. The act of giving figure or de- 
terminate form: Bacon, 
2. Determination to a certain form. Bacon. 
3. Mixture of concords and discords in music. 
Gregory. 
PIG'U-RA-TIVE, a. [Fr. figuratif, from figure.] 
1, Represerting something else; representing by 
resemblance ; typical. : 
This, they will say, was figurative, and served by Gorl’s ap- 
pointment, but for a ume, to shadow out the true glory of a 
more divine sanctity. looker. 


FIGURE, ». t. 


FIG'U 
FIG'URE-STONE, n 


FIG/UR-ED, (fig'yurd,) pp. 


FIG/Y 
FIG/URE-HEAD, n. 


FIL 


3. To make a drawing of; as, to figure a plant, a 
shell, &c. [ Used chiefly in the natural sciences. 

- 4. To cover or adorn with figures or images; to 
mark with figures ; to form figures in by art; as, to 
figure velvet or muslin. 

5. To diversify; to variegate with adventitious 
forms of matter. ; 

6. To represent by a typical or figurative resem- 
blance. 


The matter of the sucraments figureth their end, Hooker. 
7. To imagine ; to image inthe mind. Temple. 
8. To prefigure ; to foreshow. Shak. 


9. To form figuratively ; to use in a sense not 
literal ; as, figured expressions. [Little mee) 
10. To note by characters. [Locke. 
As through a crystal glass the figured hours are seen. Dryden, 
11. In music, to pass several notes for one ; to form 
runnings or variations, Encyc. 
To make a figure ; to be distinguished. 
The envoy ficured at the court of St. Cloud. 
FIG‘URE-€AST’ER, ) xn. A pretender to astrology. 
RE-FLING‘ER,}  [Obs.] 
A naine of the agalmatolite, 
or bildstein. 
Represented by resem- 
blance ; adorned with figures; formed into a de- 
terminate figure. 
2. In music, free and florid. 
R-ED, a. Adorned with figures. 
The figure, statue, or bust, on 
the projecting part of the head of a ship. Brande, 


FiL 


2. The whole number of papers strung on a line 
or wire; as, a file of writs. A file is a record of 
court. . 

3. A bundle of papers tied together, with the title 
of each indorsed ; the mode of arranging and keeping 
papers being changed, without a change of names. 

4. A roll, list, or catalogue. Shak. Burke. 

5. A row of soldiers ranged one behind another, .. 
from front to rear ; the numberof men constituting 
the depth of the battalion or squadron. 

FILE, v.t. To string ; to fasten, as papers, on a line 
or wire for preservation.’ Declarations and affidavits 
must be filed. An original writ may be jiled after 
judgment. 

2. To arrange or insert in a buhdle, as papers, in- 
dorsing the title on each paper. This is now the 
ire common mode of filing papers in private and public 

C3. 

3. To present or exhibit officially, or for trial ; as, 
to file a bill in chancery. 

FILE, v. i To march in a file or line, as soldiers, not 
abreast, but one after another. 

FILE, n. [Sax. feol; D. vyl; G. feile ; Sw. and Dan, 
Jil, a file’; Russ. pila, a saw; perhaps connected in 
—— with polish, which see. Class PJ, No. 30, 32, 

jy 4s 

An instrument used in smoothing and polishing 
metals, formed of iron or steel, and cut in little 
furrows, 5 . 

FILE, o. t [Russ. opilevayu, and spilivayu, to file.) 

1. To rub and smooth with a file ; to polish. 


2. Representing by resemblance ; not literal or 
direct. A fizurative expression is one in which the 
words are used in a sense different from that in 


a 2. To cut as with a file; to wear-off or away by, 
FIG/UR-ING, rn. Act of making figures. friction ; as, to file off a tooth 


FIG/UR-ING, ppr. Forming into determinate shape ; 


which they are ordinarily used ; as, 
Slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword. Shak. 

3. Abounding with figures of speech; as, a de- 
scription highly figurative. _ ‘ 

FIG'U-RA-TIVE-LY, adv. By a figure; in a manner 
to exhibit 1deas by resemblance ; in a sense different 
from that which words originally imply. Words are 
used figuratively, when they express something dif- 
ferent from their usual meaning. 

FIG’U-RA-TIVE-NESS, z._ State of being figurative. 

FIG'URE, (fig’yur,) n. [Fr. figure; L. figura, from 
figo, to fix or set; W. fugyr, from fugiaw, to feign. 
See Feren.] 

l. The form of any thing, as expressed by the out- 
line or terminating extremities. Flowers have ex- 
quisite figures. A triangle is a figure -of three sides. 
Asquare is a figure of four equal sides and equal 
angles. 

2. Shape; form; person; as, a lady of elegant 
‘figure. 

A , or person, in man or woman, gives credit at 

ego Ares ihe eholos of either. ” Ri rdson, 
3.-Distinguished appearance ; eminence; distinc- 
tion ; remarkable character. Ames made-a figure in 
congress ; Hamilton, in the cabinct. 

4. Appearance of any kind; as, an ill figure; a 
mean figure. 

5. Magnificence; splendor; as, to live in figure 
and indulgence. Law. 

6. A statue; an image; that which is formed in 
tesemblance of something else; as, the figure of a 
man in plaster. 

7. Representation in painting ; the linesand colors 
which represent an animal, particularly a person; 
as, the principal figures of a picture ; a subordinate 
figure. 

8. In manufactures, a design or representation 
wrought on damask, velvet, and other stuffs. 

9. In logic, the form of a syllogism with respect to 
the order or disposition of the middle term. Watts. 

10. In arithmetic, a character denoting a number; 
8 digit ; as, 2,7, 9. 

Il. In geometry, a diagram. 

12. In astrology, the horoscope ; the diagram of the 
ae of the astrological Houses. Shak. 

3. In theology, type ; representative. 
Who was the figure of him that was to come. — Rom. v. 

14, In rhetoric, a mode of speaking or writing in 
which words are deflected from their grdinary signifi- 
cation, or a mode more beautiful and emphatical than 
the ordinary way of expressing the sense; the Jan- 
guage of the imagination and passions; as, knowl- 
edge is the light of the mind ; the soul mounts on the 
wings of faith; youth is the morning of life. In 
6trictness, the change of a-word is a trope, and any 
affection of a sentence a figure; but these terms are 
often confounded. : Locke. 

15. In grammar, any deviation from the rules of 
analogy or syntax. 

16. In dancing, the several steps which the dancer 

(makes in order and 
form certain figures on the floor. 

FIG’ URE, (fig’yur,) v.t. To form or mold into any 
determinate shape. : 


Accept this goblet, rough with figured gold. Dryden, 


2. To show by corporeal resemblance, as in picture 
or statuary. a3 


FIL/A-MENT, 2. 


FIL/AN-DERS, n. pl. 


FIL’A-TO-RY, n. 


FIL/BERT, n. 


FILCH, v. « 


FILCH 


dence, considered as they | FILE, x. 


representing by types or resemblances; adorning 
with figures ; making a distinguished appearance. 


FPI-LA'CEOUS, (fe-la/shus,) a. [L. filum, a thread ; 


Fr. file; Sp. hilo.] 


Composed or consisting of threads. Bacon. 


FIL’A-CER, x. [Norm. filicer, from file, a thread or 


file, L. filum, Sp. hilo.] 

An officer in the English Court of Common Pleas, 
so called from filing the writs on which he makes 
process. There are fourteen of them in their several 
divisions and counties. They make out all original 

rocesses, reaJ, personal and mixed. Harris. 
; [Fr., from L. flamenta, threads, from 
um, 


A thread ; a fiber. In anatomy and natural history, 
a fine thread, of which flesh, nerves, skin, plants, 
roots, &c., and also some minerals, are composed. 
So the spider’s web is composed of filaments. The 
threadlike part of the stamens of plants is called 
the filament. 


FIL-A-MENT’OUS, a. Like a thread ; consisting of 


fine filaments. 
[Fr. filandres, from filum, a 
thread. ] 


A disease in hawks, consisting of filaments of 
congulated blood ; also, small worms wrapt in a thin 
skin or net, near the reins of a hawk. Encyc. 
from L. jilum, a thread. 

A machine which forms or spins threads, 

This manufactory has three jilatories, each o¥ 640 reels, which 
are moved by a water-whecl, and, besides, a small tory 
turned by men, ‘ooke, 


FIL/A-TURE, 2. Literally, a drawing out into threads ; 


hence, the reeling of silk from cocoons. 

2. A reel for drawing off silk from cocoons, or an 
establishment for reeling. 

[L. avelluna, with which the first syl- 
lable corresponds ; fil, vel.] 

The fruit of the cultivated Corylus of hazel; an 
€gg-shaped nut, containing a kernel, that has a mild, 
farinaceous, vily taste, which is agreeable to the 
palate. The oil is said to be little inferior to the oil 
of almonds. Encye. 

This word, like pilfer, is probably 
from the root of file or peel,to strip or rub off. But [. 
know not from what source we have received it. 
In Sp. pellizcar is to pilfer, as filouser, in French, is to 
pick the pocket. ] 

To steal something of little value ; to pilfer; ta 
steal ; to pillage; to take wrongfully from another. 


Fain would they filch that little food away. Dryden. 

But he that filches from me my oe name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shak. 
FILCH’ED, (filcht,) pp. Stolen; taken wrongfully 


from another ; pillaged ; pilfered. 


oi sm n Athief; one whois guilty of petty 
theft. 
FILCH/ING, ppr. Stealing, taking from another 


wronefully ; pilfering. 
ING-LY, adv. By pilfering; in a thievish 


manner. 

(Fr. file, a row; filet, a thread; L. filum; 
Sp. hilo; Port. fila; it. fila, filo; Russ. biel, a thread 
of flax. The primary sense is probably to draw out 
or extend, or to twist. W. filliaw, to twist.] 

1, A thread, string, or line ; particularly, a line or 
wire on which papers are strung in due order for 
preservation, and for conveniently finding them when 
wanted. Documents are kept on file. 


3. [from defile.] To foul or defile. [Vt used. 
S 


FILE/-CUT’TER, n. A maker of files.  Jfozon. 

FIL'ED, (fild,) pp. Placed on a line or wire ; placed 
in a bundle and indorsed ; smoothed or polished 
With a file. 

FILE’-FISH, 7. A name given to certain fishes from 
their skin being granulated like a file. They are in- 
termediate between the bony and cartilaginous fish- 
es, and constitute the genus Balistes. Partington. 

FILE’-LEAD/ER, rn. The soldier placed in the front 
of a file. Cyc. 

FIL/E-MOT, nx. [Fr. feuille-morte, a dead leaf.] 

A yellowish brown color; the color of a faded 
leaf. » Swy 

FIL/ER,n. One who uses a file in smoothing and 
polishing. 

FILIAL, (fillyal,) a. [Fr. filial; It. filiale ; Sp. filial ;. 
from L. jilius, a son,,filia,a daughter, Sp. hijo, Cop- 
tic falu, Sans. bala or bali, It agrees in elements 
with foal and pullus. The Welsh has hiliaw and epe 
piliaw, to bring forth ; hil and eppil, progeny. ] t 
._ 1. Pertaining to a son or daughter; becoming @! 
child in relation to .his parents. Filial love is such 
an affection as a child naturally bears to his parents, 
Filial duty or obedience is such duty or obedience as 
the child owes to hjs parents. 

2. Bearing the relation of a son. 


Sprigs of like leaf erect their filial heads, 


FIL/IAL-LY, adv. In a filial manner, ¢ 
FIL-I-A/TION, n. [Fr., from L. filius, a son.} 

1. The relation of a son or child to a father ; « 

relative to paternity. Ha: 

2. Adoption. 

3. The fixing of a bastard child on some one 
its father; affiliation. Smart. 
FIL-IC’/I-FORM, (-is’e-form,) a. Fern-shaped. Smart. 

FIL/I-€OID, a. [filices and erdos.] 

In botany, fern-like ; having the form of ferns. 
FIL’'I-COID, n. A plant resembling ferns. Lindley, 
FIL/I-FORM, a. [L. filum, a thread, and ade 

Having the form of a thread or filament; slender 

and of equal thickness from top to bottom ; as, a fili- 
form style or peduncle, Martyn. 

FIL'/I-GRANE, x. [L. filum, a thread, and granum, 
Q grain. : 

The dicinal word for Firtcree, which see. 

FIL/I-GREE, rn. A kind of enrichment on gold and 
silver, wrought delicately in the manner of little 
threads or grains, or of both intermixed. Hebert. 

FIL/I-GREED, a. Ornamented with filigree. Fore 
merly spelt FiricRaNnep. _ Tatler. 

FIL/ING, ppr. Placing on a string or wire, or in @ 
bundle of papers; presenting for trial ; marching in 
a file ; smoothing with a file. 4 

FIL/INGS, n. pl. Fragments or particles rubbed off 
by the act of filing ; as, filings of iron. 

FILL, v. t. (Sax. fyllan, gefillan; D. vullen; G. fullens 
Sw. fylla; Dan. fylder, to fill; Fr. fouler, to full, to 

. tread, that is, to press, to crowd ; foule, a crowd ; Gr, 
modus, roAdor; allied, perhaps, to fold and felt; Ir 
fillim; Gr. medos; mtAow, to stuff; L. pilus, pileus, 
We are told that the Gr. meAaw, to approach, signi 
fied originally to thrust or drive, L. pello, and con- 
tracted into rAaw, it is rendered to fill, and mXeo¢ ie 
full. - If a vowel was originally used between m a. 
d, in these words, they coincide with fill; and t 
L. pleoy (for pelco,) in all its compounds, is the sar 
word. In Russ. polnei is full; polnyu, to fill. & 
Class Bl, No. 9, 11, 12, 15, 22, 30, 45, 47.] 
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Pil 


rn eater ee cee en eae : -- 
. 3. Properly, to press; to crowd; ‘to stuff, Hence, | FILL/ING, ppr. Making full; supplying abundantly ; |. 


_pator. pour in, till the thing will hold no more ; 
Oi ai a basket, a bottle, a vessel. ; 


Fill the water-pots -with water; and they filled them to the 
trim, —John ii. 


2. To store; to supply with abundance, 


Be oe and multiply, and fu the waters in the seas, — 
fen. & 


3, To cause to abound ; to make universally prev- 


@lent. 
The earth was filled with violence. —Gen. vi 
4. To satisfy ; to content. 


Whence should we have so much bread in the wilderness as to 
fill so great a multinde ?— Matt. xv, 


5. To glut; to surfeit. 

Things that mre sweet and fat are more filling Bacon, 

6. To make plump; as,,in a good season the grain 
is well jilled. In the summer of 1816, the driest and 


coldest which the oldest man remembered, the rye |. 


was 50 Well filled, that the ‘grain protruded beyond 
the husk, and a shock yielded a peck more than in 
tommon years. 4 
7. To press and dilate on all sides, or to the ex- 
tremities ; as, the sails were filled. 
8. To supply with liquor; to pour into ; as, to jill 
a glass for a guest. 
9, To supply with an incumbent; as, to fill an 
office or vacancy. Hamilton 
10. To hold ; to possess and perform the duties of ; 
to officiate in, as an incumbent; as,a king fills a 
throne ; the president fills the ¢ Tice of chief magis- 
trate ; the speaker of the house fills the chair. 
11. In seamanship, to brace the yards, so that the 
wind will act upon the after surface of the sails. 
Totten. 
To fill owt; to extend or enlarge to the desired 
To fili up; to make full. (limit. 
It pours the bliss that jills up all the mind, Pope, 


But .in this and many other cases, the use of up 
weakens the force of the phrase. ; 

2. To occupy; to fill. Seek to ill up life with 
useful employments. , 

3. To fill; to occupy the whole extent ; as, to fill 
up a given space. : 

4, To engage or employ ; as, to fill up time. 

5. To complete ; as, to jill up the measure of sin. 

6. To complete ; to accomplish. (Matt. xxiii. 

And fal up what is behind of the afflictions of Christ. — Col. 1, 

FILL, v. i. To filla cup or glass for drinking; to 

give to drink. 

In the cup which she hath filled, fl to her double, — Rev, xvili. 


2. To grow or become full. orn jills well in-a 
Warm season, A mill pond fills during the night. 

3 To glut ; to satiate. 

Ta fill up; to grow or become full. The channel 
of the.river fills up with sand every spring, 

FILL, 2. Fullness; as much as supplies want; as 
much as gives complete satisfaction. Eat and drink 
tothe fill, Take.your fill of joy. 

nd shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat your fil, and 
at oot bho be safety.— Lev. ee, ah ekg. 

FIL/LA-GREE, Seé Finicrans. 

FILLE ne CHAMBRE, (-shaiit/br,) [Pr.] A cham- 
ber-maid. 

FILI/ED, pp. Made full; supplied with abundance. 

FILLER, x, -Oné who fills; oné whose employment 
is to fill vessels, 

They have six diggers to’ foyr filers, 20 as to kee! 
always at work, 
2, That which. fills any space, Dryden. 
3. One-that-supplies ap 
le, Li filum.}. 


the fillers 
timers 


GIL'LET, 7. [Fr. jilet, a thread, from fil 
1 A little band to tie about the hair.of the head. 
A belt her waist, a fillet binds ber-hair, , Pope. 
2. The fleshy part of the thigh; applied to véals 
6g, 8 of veal. 
3; Meat rolled together and tied round. Swift, 

4, In architecture, a little square member or orna- 
ment used in divers places, but generally as a corona 
aver a greater molding; calted also fistel. ‘Also, the 

road, longitudinal ridge between tlie futings of a 
‘Grecian column, except the Doric, 

5, In heraldry, « kind of ofle or bordure, contain- 
{ng only the third or fourth pert of the breadth of 
the common bordure, It runs quite round near the 
edge, as 8 Jace.over 3 ¢loak. 3 Encyec. 

Among s and gilders, alittle nile or reg- 
let of teaf-gold, drawa over certain moldings, or on 
jthe edges of frames, panels, &c., especially when 
painted white, by way of enrichment. Encyc. 

% In the manege, the loins of a horse, beginning at 
the,place where the hindey part of the saddle rests, 


Encyc. 
FIL/LET, 2. ¢ To bind with a fillet or little band. 
‘o:adorn with an astragal. Ex, xxxviii. 

FIL/LET-ED, pp. Bound with a little band. 
FIL/LET-ING, ppr. Binding with a little band or 
FIL/LI-BEG, +. [Gael. Rieainbegs| > ” [fillet. 

- A litue plaid 3 a kilt or dress reaching nearly to the 
knees, worn in the Highlands of Scotland. 
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growing full. 
FiLL/ING, x. A making full; supply. 
2. The woof in weaving, — 
FIL'LIP, v. t. Reba from the root of L. pello, like 
W. fil. ee Fit.7.j a 
'o strike with the nail of the finger, first placed 
against the ball of the thumb, and forced from that 
osition with a sudden spring. 

FIL/LIP, n A jerk of the finger forced suddenly 
from the thumb. 

FIL'LIP-ING, ppr. Striking with the nail or end of 
the finger. 

BIL/LY, 2.- [W. jilawg, from fil, a_scud ; a dart ;, co- 
inciding with Fr. fille, L. filia, Eng. foal, a shoot, 
issue. 

1. A female or mare colt ; a young mare. 
2. A wanton girl, Beaum. 

FILM, » ([Sax. film. Qu. W. fylliaw, to shade or 
grow over, or It. velame,a vail, a film, L. velamen, 
or from L, pellis.] 

A thin skin; a pellicle, as on the eye. In plants, 
it denotes the thin skin which separates the seeds in 


.. pods. : 
FILM, v. 4. To cover with a thin skin or pellicle 
: Shak 


FILM’I-NESS, n. State of being filmy. 
FI ie a. Composed of thin membranes or pelli- 
cles. ; 

Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling fly. § Dryden, 

FI/LOSE, a, In zoology, that ends in a thread-like 
TOcess. Brande 
FIL/TER, x. [Fr. filtre, feutre; By filtro; It. feltro; 

properly, felt, fulled. wool, lana coacta, this being 
used for straining liquors.] 

A Strainer ; a piece of woolen cloth, paper, or.other 
substance, through which liquors are passed for defe- 
cation. A filter may be made in the form of a hol- 
‘low inverted cone, or by a twist of thread or yarn, 
being wetted, and oneend put in the liquor, and the 
other suffered to hang out below the surface of the 
liquor. Porous stone is often used as a filter. 

FIL/TER, v. & To purify or defecate liquor, by pass- 
ing it through a filter, or causing it to pass through 
@ porous substance that retains any feculent matter, 


| FILTER, v.%, To percolate ; to pass through a filter, 


FIL/TER, n. See PHitter. 


FIL/TER-ED, pp. ora. Strained ; defecated by-a fil-, 
r 


ter. 3 : 
FIL/TER-ING, ppr._ Straining ; defecating. 
FIL'TER-ING, rn. The act of passing through a filter. 
FILTH, 1 [sex fulth, from ful, fula, foul; D. 
vuilte. See Foun and Derixe.] 
1, Dirt; any fou) matter; .any thing that soils or 
defiles; waste matter; nastiness. 
\2. Corruption ; potlution ; any thing that sullies or 
defites the moral character. 
To purify- the soul from the dross aud Jilth of sensual delights, 
Tillotson, 
FILTH'I-LY, ede. In a filthy manner; foully; 


grossly. 
FILTH'I-NESS, n. The state of being filthy. 
2. Foulness; dirtiness ; filth ; nastiness. 


Carry forth the filthiness out of the holy place. —2 Chron, xxi. 


3. Corruption; pollution; defilementby sin; im- 

purity. : : : 

Let us cl Ives from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 

a uhabinecrea tet 

FILTH’Y, a. Dirty; foul; unclean; nasty. d 

2 Polluted; defiled by sinful practices; morally 

impure, | 

He that is filzhy, let him be filthy still. —Rev. xxii, 


3. Obtajned by base and dishonest means; as, filthy 


lucre. Tit. i. 

FIL'TRATE, v.‘t [Sp. filtrar; lt. filtrare; Fr.-siltrer. 
See. Fitter.] 

To filter ; to defecate, as liquor, by straining or per- 
colation. 

FIL/TRATE, 2, The liquid which has been passed 
tlirough a filter, 

FIL-TRA'TION, x. The act or process of filtering} 
the mechanical separation of a liquid from the undis- 
solved particles floating in it. The filtering substance 
may consist of any porous matter, as porous earthen- 
ware, unsized paper, sand, &c. 

FIM’/BLE-HEMP, n. 

-hemp, that bears no seed. JMortimers — 

FIM’BRI-ATE, a, [L, fimbria, a border or frin ge-} 

In botany, fringed ; having the margin bordered by 
filiform processes thicker than hairs. - Lindley. 

FIM‘BRI-ATE, vt. To hem; tofringe. Fuller 

FIM’BRI-A-TED, pp. Hemmed; fringed. : 

FIM‘BRI-A-TED, a. In heraldry, ornamented as an 
ordinary, with a narrow border or hem of another 
tincture. , encyc. 

FIM/BRI-A-TING, ppr. Hemming; fringing. 

FIN, x, ([Sax. finn; D.vin; Sw. fena; Dan. finne; 
L. pinna, or penna. he sense is probably a shoot, 
or it is from diminishing. See Finz. Class Bn.] 

The fin of a, fish consists of a membrane sup- 
ported by rays, or little bony or cartilaginous ossi- 
cles.. The fins of fish serve to keep their bodies up- 
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right, and to prevent wavering or vacillation. The 
fins, except the caudal, do. not assist in ‘progressive 
motion, the tail being the® instrument of swimming 
FIN, 0 t To carve or cut up achub 

FIN/A-BLE,.a. [See Fixe,] ‘That admits a fines 

2. Subject to a fine or penalty ; as, a finable person 
or offense. pave r 

FUNG a. ([Frand Sp. final; L. finalis; It. finale. 

e FINE, ‘ 

16 ene to the end ‘or conclusion ; last}ab 
timate ; as, the final issue or event of things); find! 
hope} final salvation. ; 

2. Conclusive ; decisive ; ultimate; 26; a final judg’ 
ment. ‘The battle of Waterloo was’ final to the 
power of Bonaparte; it brought the contest to ¢ 
Jinal issue. 

3. Respecting the end or pues to be gained; re-- 
specting the purpose or ultidnaté end in view, The 
efficient cause is that which produces the event or é 
fect ; the fixal cause is that for the sake of which 
uny thing isdone. | _ ; : 

FLMU'LE, (fe-ni'la,) nm [It] The last note or end’ of 
a piece of music. F 
2. The last performance in any act of an or 
that which closes a concert ; close ; termination. 
FI-NAL'I-TY, n. Fina state. acter. 
FI/NAL-LY, adv. At the, end or conclusion; ultl 
mately ; lastly. The cause 1s expensive, but we 
shall finally corse The contest was long, but the 
* Romans /inally conquered. 

2. Completely ; beyond recovery. 

‘The enemy was finally exterminated. Davies, 
FI-NANCE’, (fe-nans’,) n. [Fr. and-Normt. finance} 
Arm: finanéz, fine, subsidy. Finance is from fine, in 
the sense of a sum of money paid by the. subject ta 
‘the King for the enjoyment of a privilege ; 4 feudas 
sense. Hence, finance was originally revenue arising 
from fines. See Fine] : 

Revenue; income of a king orstaté.. ~ Bacon, 

The United States, near the: close of the revolue 
tion, appointed a superintendent of finance. 

: ne is more generally used in the plural.) : 
FI-NAN'CES, 7. pl Revenue; funds -in the Futile 
treasury, or accruing to it; public resources 0! 
ey. The finances of the king or government were } 
alow condition. The finances were exhausted. 

2. The income or resources of individuals. 

[But the word is most. propérly applicable to publis 
Fevenue. 3 
FI-NAN’CIAL, (fe-nan/shal,) a. Pertaining to publie. 
revenue ; as, financial concerns or operations. 

f Andersons, 
FI-NAN'CIAL-LY, adv. In relation to.finances or pur 
lic revenue ; in.a manner to produce revenue.’ 
e should be careful not to consider “as neially effective 

i ‘exports all the goods and produce ike te Penge 

‘oad. : Walsh, 
FIN-AN-CIER’, (fin-an-seer’,) n. [In France; re 
ceiver or farmer of the publie revenues. ] 

1. An officer who receives and manages thé pub- 
lic revenues ; a treasurer. i 

2. One who is skilled in the principles or system of 
public revenue ; one who understands the: mode of 
raising money by imposts, excise, or taxes, and the 
economical management and application of public 
atti A . 2 

3. One who is intrusted with the collection and 
management of the revenues of a corporation, 

‘4, One skilled in banking operations, - 
FIYNA-RY. See Fineny. : let 
FINCH, n. [Sax. finc; G. fink; D. vink; It. pincione f 


W. pine, fine, gay, a finch] |. 

A small singing bea. but ach ls used chiefly in 
composition ; as, chafinch, goldfinch, These belong to 
the genus Fringilla, Lint tar family Fringillida. , 

FIND, v. t.; pret. and pp. Founp, -{Sax, dudaa} Ge: 
inden; D. vinden, or vyren; Sw. finna; Dan. finders 
This word coincides in origin with the L. venio ; "but 

i mse with invenio. The primary-sense is, tocome 
to, to rush, to fall on, to meet, toseton; and the Sw. 
Jinna is rendered not only by énvenire, but by offen- 
dere. Soin Sp. venir, to come, and to assault, It is: 
probable, therefore, that jind and fend are from one 


- 2 


toot. Ale Zbs fauna, to come, Class Bn, No: 9b 


See, also, No. 7. 

1. Literally, to come to; to meet; hente, to diss, 
cover by the eye; to gain first sight or knowledge of 
something lost ; to recoyer either by séarching for it 
or by accident. 


Dots, che not He 2 canes wos cane a eee 
Luke XY. ag 
2, Fo meet ; to discover something not before seam 
or Known. 
"He saith tohim, We have found the Messiah. «ohn L. 
3. To'obtain by seeking. 
Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shiall find, = Matt} 


4. To meet with. 
In woods and forests thot art found. 


FIN 


5. To discover or know by experience. 
The torrid zone is now found habitable. 

6. To reach ; to attain to; to arrive at. 

Scrait is the gute, and narrow is the way, which leadeth to life, 
and few there be that find it, — Matt. vii, 

7. To discover by study, experiment, or trial. Air 
and water are found to be compound substances, 
Alchemists long attempted to find the philosopher’s 
stone, but it is not yet found. Z 4 

8. To gain; to have; as, to find leisure -for a visit. 

9. To perceive ; to observe; tolearn. I found his 
opinions to accord with my own. 

10. To catch ; to detect. 

When first found in a lie, talk to bim of itas a strange mon- 

strous thing. icke, 

In this sense, find is usually followed by out. 

11, To meet. 

Tn ills their business and their glory find. 

12. To have ; to experience ; to enjoy. 

Beholil, in the day of your fist ye find pleasure. — Is. lvii 

13. To select ; to choose ; to designate. 

I have found David my servant, — Ps. Ixxxix, 

14, To discover and declare the truth of disputed 
facts ; to come to a conclusion, and decide between 
parties, as a jury ‘he jury finda verdict for the 
plaintiff or defendant; they find the accused to be 
guilty. : 

15. To determine and declare by verdict. The 
jury have found a large sum in damages for the plain- 
ti 


Couley. 


Cowley. 


16. To establish or pronounce charges alleged to 
betrue. The grand jury have found a bill against 
the accused, or they find a true bill. 

17. ‘To supply; to furnish, Who will find the 
money or provisions for this expedition? We will 
find ourselves with provisions and clothing. Hence, 

18. To supply with provisions. He pays the la- 
borer a dollar a day, and finds him. 

19. To discover or gain knowledge of by touching 
or by sounding. We first sounded, and found bot- 
tom at the depth of ninety-five fathoms on the Sole 
bank. NW. 

To find onc’s self; to be; to fare in regard to ease 
or pain, health or sickness. Pray, sir, how do you 
find yourself this morning ? 

To find in; to supply ; to furnish; to provide. He 
finds his nephew in money, victuals, and clothes, 

To find out ; to invent; to discover something be- 
fore unknown. ; 

man of Tyre, skillful to work in gold — and to find out every 
device, —2 Chron, ii, 

2. To unriddle ; to solve ; as, to find out the mean- 
ing of a parable or an enigma. 

3. To discover; to obtain knowledge of what is 
hidden ; as, to find out a secret. 

4, To understand ; to comprehend. 

Canst thou by searching find out God? — Job xt. 

5. To detect ; to discover ; to bring to light; a3, to 
find out a thief or a theft ; to find out a trick. 7 

To find fault with ; to blame ; to censure. 

FIND‘ER, n. One who meets or falls on any thing; 
one that discovers what is lost or is unknown; one 
who discovers by searching, or by accident. 

2. In astronomy, a smaller telescope, attached to a 
farger telescope, for the purpose of finding an object 
more readily. 

FIND/-FAULT,n. Accensurer; acaviler, Shak. 
FIND-FAULT'‘ING, a. Apt to censure ; captious. 


Whitlock. 
FIND/ING, ppr. Discovering. 
FINDING, x. Discovery ; the act of discovering, 

2. In law, the return of a jury to a bill ; a verdict. 
FIND/INGS, nx. pl. The tools, together with thread 
_ and wax, which a journeyman shoeinaker is to fur- 
*nish in his employment, Smith. 
FIN'DY, a. [Sax. findig, heavy ; gefindig, capacious ; 

Dan. fyndig strong, emphatical, nervous, weighty, 
» force, energy, emphasis, strength ; oak 
ably from crowding, tension, stretching, froin find.] 

Full; heavy; or firm, solid, substantial. [Ods.] 

A cold May and a windy, 

Makes the barn fat and jindy, Old Pov. Junius, 
FINE, a. [Fr. fix, whence finesse; Sp. and Port. fino, 
whence za; It. fino, whence finezza; Dan. fin; 
5w. fin; G. fein; D. fyn; hence to refine. The Ir. 
has fon; and the W. fain, feined, signify rising to a 


= 
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point, as a cone. Ar. és?! afana, to diminish. 
Class Bn, No. 29,] 

1. Small ; thin; slender; minute; of very small 
diameter; as, a fine thread; fine silk; a fine hair. 
We say. also, fine sand, fine particles. 

2 Subtile ; thin ; tenuous; as, fine spirits evapo- 
rate; a finer medium opposed to a grosser. Bacon. 


3. Thin; keen; smoothly sharp ; as, the fine edge 


4. Made of fine threads > not coarse > as, fine linen 
* 
&. Clear; pure ; free from feculence or foreign 


FIN 
Matter ; as, fine gold or silver; wine is not good till 


Sine. a 
6. Refined. 
Those things were too fine to be fortunate, and succecd in all 
parts. Bacon, 


7. Nice; delicate ; perceiving or discerning minute 
beauties or deformities ; as, a fine taste; a fine sense. 
8. Subtle ; artful; dextrous. [See Finesse.) 


CON, 
9. Subtle; sly; fraudulent. Hubberd’s Tale, 
10. Elegant ; beautiful in thought. 

To call the trumpet by the name of the metal was fine. Dryden. 
,1l. Very handsome ; beautiful with dignity. The. 
lady has a fine person, or a fine face. 
‘12. Accomplished ; elegant in manners. 
one of the finest gentlemen of his age. 
13. Accomplished in learning; excellent; as, a 

Jine scholar. 

14. Excellent; superior ; brilliant or acute; as, a 
man of fine genius. 

15. Amiable; noble ; ingenuous; excellent; as, a 
than of a fine mind. 

16. Showy ; splendid ; elegant ; as, a range of fine 
buildings ; a fine house or garden; a fine yiew. 

17. fronically, worthy of contemptuous notice ; 
eminent for bad qualities. 


That same knave, Ford, her husband, has the finest mad devil 
of jealousy in him, Master Brook, that ever governed frenzy, 
Shak. 


He was 


Fine arts, or polite arts, are the arts which depend 
chiefly on the laburs of the mind or imagination, and 
whose object is pleasure ;.as poetry, music, painting, 
and sculpture. 

The uses of this word are so numerous and indef- 


inite, as to preclude a particular definition of each... 


In general, fine, in popular language, expresses What- 
ever is excellent, showy, or magnificent, 

FINE, n. [This word is the basis of finance, but I 
have not found it, in its simple form, in any modern 
language, except the English. Junius says that fin, 
in Cimbric, is a mulct, and finio, to fine. The word 
seems to be the L. jfinis, and the application of it to 
pecuniary compensation seems to have proceeded 
from its feudal use, in the transfer of lands, in which 
a final agreement or concord was made between the 
lord and his vassal. See 25 fanak. Class Bn, No. 


i In a feudal sense, a final agreement between pér- 
sons concerning lands or rents, or between the lord 
and his vassal, prescribing the conditions on which 
the latter should hold his lands. Spelman. 

2. A sum of money paid to the lord by-his tenant, 
for permission to alienate or transfer his lands to 
another. This, in England, was exacted. only from 
the King’s tenants in capite. * Blackstene. 

3. A sum of money paid by way of penalty for an 
offense ; a mulct; a pecuniary punishment. Fines 
are usually prescribed by statute, for the several vio- 
lation® of law; or the limit is prescribed, beyond 
which the judge cannot impose a fine for a particular 
offense. 

In fine. [Fr. enfin; L. in and finis.} In the end 
or conclusion ; to conclude; to sum up all. 

FINE, v. t. [See Fine, the adjective.] To clarify ; 
to refine ; to purify ; to defecate ; to free from fecu- 
Jence or foreign matter; as, to fine wine, 

This is the most general use of this word. 

. To purify, ay a metal ; a3, to fine gold or silver. 
In this sense, we now generally use refine; but fire 
is proper. Job xxviii. Prov. xvii. 

3. To make less coarse ; as, to fine grass. [JVot 
ere Mortimer. 

4. To decorate; toadorn. [Notin use.) Shak. 

FINE, v. t. [See Fine, the noun.] To impose on 
one a pecuniary penalty, for an offense or breacn of 
law ; to seta fine on by judginent of a court ; to pun- 
ish by fine. The trespassers were fined ten dollars, 


and imprisoned a month. 
2. v. i. To pay a fine. [Not used.]} Oldham. 
FIN’ED, (find,) pp. Refined ; purified ; defecated. 
2. Subjected to a pecuniary penalty. 
FINE’DRAW, ». t. [fine and aes To sew upa 
rent with so much nicety that it is not perceived. 
FINE/DRAW-ER, 2 One who finedraws. [Johnsen. 
FINE’DRA W-ING, nm. Rentering; a dextrous or 
nice sewing up the rents of. cloth or stuffs. , Ce 
FINE’FIN"GER-ED, a, Nice in workmanship; dex- 
trous at fine work. Johnson, 
FINE/-GRAIN-ED, @«. Having a fine grain. 
FINE’LESS, a. Endless; boundless. © [ot used.) 
Shak, 


FINE’LY, adv. In minute parts; as, a substance 
finely pulverized. 

2. To a thin or sharp edge; as, an instrument 
finely sharpened, 


3. Gayly ; handsomely ; beautifully ; with elegance, 
‘ 


and taste. She was finely attired. 
4, With elegance or ce be “4 
Plutarch says, very fluely, that d man should not allow himeelf 
to hate even hia enemies ; for if you indulge this ion on 
some occasions, it will rise of itself in others, Addison. 


5. With: advantage ; very favorably ; 2s, a honse| 


or garden finely situated. 


FIN 


6. Nicely ; delicately ; as, a stuff finely wrought. 

7. Purely ; completely. “ Clarendon, 

8. By way of irony, wretchedly ; in a manner de- 
serving of contemptuous notice. He is finely caught 
in his own snare. : 

FINE'NESS, x. [Fr. finesse; It. finezza.] 

1. Thinness ; smallness ; slenderness ; as, the fine- 
ness of a thread or silk. Hence, 

2. Consisting of fine threads; as, fine linen. 

3,-Smallness ; minuteness; as, the fineness of sand 
or particles ; the fineness of soil or mold. 

4,- Clearne$s ;* purity : freedom from foreign mat- 
ter; as, the fineness of wine or other liquor ; the fine- 
ness of gold. 

5. Niceness; delicacy ; as, the fineness of taste, 

6. Keenness ; sharpness ; thinness ; as, (he fieatese 
of an edge. 2 

7. Elegance ; beauty; as, fineness of persou. 

8. Capacity for delicate or refined conceptions ; a8) 
the fineness of genius. : 

9. Show ; splendor; gayety of appearance; ele- 
gance; as, the jineness of clothes or dress. 

10. Clearness ; as, the fineness of complexion. 

1l. Subtilty ; artfulness; ingenuity ; as, the sine 
ness of wit. 

12. Smoothness. “ Drayton. 

FIN/ER, x. One who fefines or purifies. Prov. xxv. 4 

2, a, Comparative of Fine. 

FIN/ER-Y, 2. Show; splendor; gayety of colors or 
- appearance ; as, the finery of a dress. 

2. Showy articles of dress; gay clothes, jewels, 
trinkets, &c. ‘ 

3. In iron works, a furnace where cast iron is con- 


verted into malleabie iron. Buchanan. 
FINE’-SPOK’/EN, (-spok’n,) a, Using fine phrases, 
Chesterfield. 


FINE’SPUN, a. Drawn to a fine thread; minute; 
subtile. 

FI-NESSE’, (fe-ness’,) n. (Fr. finesse; It, finezza; 
Sp. fineza; properly, fineness.] 

Artifice ; stratagem; subtilty of contrivance to 
gain a point. 

FI-NESSE’, v.i.. To use artifice or stratagem. 
FI-NESS/ING, ppr. Practicing artifice to accomplish a 
purpose. 

FI-NESS/ING, 2. The practice of artifice. 
FINE’STILL, v. t To distill spirit from molasses, 
treacle, or some preparation of saccharine matter, 

: & Encye. 
FINE/STILL-ER, zn. One who distills spirit from: 
treacle or molasses. Encye. 
FINE/STILL-ING, n.. The operation of distilling 
spirit from molasses or treacle. Dncyc. 

FIN’-FISH, x. A Species of slender whale. 

FIN'-FQQT-ED, a. Having palmated feet, or feet 
with toes connected by a membrane. Brown. 

FINGER, (fing’gur,) x. [Sax. finger, from fengan, to 
take or seize; G. Sw. and Dan. finger; D. vinger. 
But 7 is not radical, for the Goth. is Sggrs.| 

1. One of the extreme parts of the hand, a small 
member shooting to a point. The fingers have joints 
which peculiarly fit them to be instruments of catch- 
ing, seizing, and holding. When we speak of the 
fingers generally, Wwe include the thumb; as, the jive 
fingers. But we often make a distinction. The jin- 
gers and thumb consist of fifteen bones; three to 
each. The word is applied to some other animals 
as well as to man, 

2. A certain measure.. We say, a;finger’s breadth, 
or the breadth of the four fingers, or of the three 
JSuugers. 

3. The hand. Waller. 

Who teacheth my fingers to ight. — Ps. cxliv. 


4, The finger or fingers of God, in Scripturé, sig< 
nify his power, strength, or operation. 
The gery said to Pharaoh, This is the finger of God. 
Exod. viii. 

5. In music, ability ; skill in playing on a keyed 
instrument. She has a good finger. Busby. 
FIN’GER, v. t. To handle with the fingers ; to touch 

lightly ; to toy. The covetous man delights to jin 
ger money. 
2. To touch or take thievishly ; to pilfer. South. 
3. To touch an instrument of music ; to play on 
._ am instrument. Shak, 
4. To perform work with the fingers; to-execute 
delicate work. 5 
.5. To handle without violence. Bp. Hall. 
FEN’GER, v. i. To dispose the fingers aptly in play- 
ing on an instrument, . Busby. 
FIN’GER-BOARD, ,n. The ‘board at the neck of a 
violin, guitar, or the like, where the fingers act on 
the strings. ; Wood. 
FIN’GER-ED, (fing’gurd,) pp. Played on ;handled ; 
touched. : 
2. a. Having fingers. 
leaffets like fingers. 
FIN’GER-FERN; 2. A plant, asplenium. Jo/nson, 
FIN’GER-GLASS, 2. A glass containing water for 
‘dipping the fingers in at the dinner-table. 
FIN’GER-ING, ppr. Handling ; touching lightly. 
FIN’GER-ING, x. * The act of touching lightly or 
handling. . Grew. 


“In botany, digitate ; having 
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2. The manner of touching an instrument of mu-| having toes connected by a membrane, as aquatic ) FIRE/-BALL, n. A grenade ; a ball filled with powder 
sic. Shak. fowls. or other combustibles, intended to be thrown among 


3. Delicate work made with the fingers. Spenser. 
FIN’GER-POST, n. A post with a finger pointing, 
for directing passengers to the road. 
FIN’GER-SHELL, 2. A marine shell resembling a 
finger. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
FIN'GER-STONE, n. A fossil resembling an arrow. 
; Johnson. 
FIN'GLE-FAN’GLE, 2. A trifle. LPetger:) 
“Hudibras. 


¥IN'GRI-GO, xn. A plant of the genus Pisonia. The 
fruit is a kind of berry or plum. Lee, Ed. Encyc. 

FIN‘L-AL, x [L. finio, to finish.] 

The knot or bunch of foliage, or flower, that forms 
the upper extremities of pinnacles in Gothic archi- 
tecture; sometimes, the pinnacle itself. Elmes. 

FIN'I-CAL, a. [from fine] Nice; spruce; foppish; 
pretending to great nicety or superfluous elegance ; 
as, a finical fellow. 

2. Affectedly nice or showy ; as, a finical dress. 

FIN'I-CAL-LY, adv. With great nicety or spruce- 
ness ; foppishly. 

FIN/I-CAL-NESS, n. Extreme nicety in dress or 
manners ; foppishness, Warburton. 

FIN'I-KIN, a. Precise in trifles ; idly busy. Smart. 

FIN'ING, ppr. [See Fine, the verb.} Clarifying; 
refining; purifying; defecating; separating from 
extraneous matter. 

2. [See Fine, the noun.] Imposing a fine or pe- 
cuniary penalty. 

FIN'ING, n. The process of refining or purifying; 
applied especially to the clarifving of wines, malt 
liquors, é&c. 

2. Finings; a solution of gelatin, used for clari- 


fying, 
ENS nm A vessel in which metals are re- 
ned, 
FINIS, xn [L.] Anend; conclusion. 


FIN/ISH, v. &. [Arm. finigza; Fr. finir; L. finio, from 
Jinis, an end, Ir. fuin, W. fin Class Bn, No. 23.] 


1, To-arrive at the end of, in performance; to'} 


complete ; as, to finish a house ; to finish a journey. 
Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, —Gen. ii, 
2. To make perfect. 
Episodes, taken separately, finish nothing, Broome. 


3. To bring to an end; te end; to put an end to., 
Seventy weeks are determined on thy people, and on thy hol; 
aie to finish the transgression, aoe i ia 
AD. 1X. 

4, To perfect; to ees to polish to the de- 
gree of excellence intended. In this sense it is fre- 
qucntly used in the participle of the perfect tense as 
an adjective. It is a finished performance; he is a 
finished scholar. 

FINISH, xn. The completion of a work of art; that 
which gives it perfection. 

2. The last hard, smooth coat of plaster on a wall. 

WIN‘ISH-ED, (fin‘isht,) ‘pp. Completed; ended ; 
done ; perfected. : 
4» 2. a, Complete; perfect; polished to the highest 
degree of excellence ; as, a finished poem ; a finished 
education 
FIN‘ISH-ER, n. 
pletely performs. 
2. One who puts an end to. 
3. One who completes or perfects, 


Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith. — Heb. xii. 


'FIN'ISH-ING, ppr. or a. Completing; perfecting; 
bringing toanend. . : “ 
|FIN‘ISH-ING, rn. Completion; completeness; per- 
| fection ; last polish ; finish. Warburton. 
Mh a, [L. finitus, from finio, to finish, from 
* _ finis, limit. 2 
+ Having } limit ; limited ; bounded ; opposed to.in- 
finite; as, finite number ; finite existence ; applied to 
this life, we say, a finite being, finite duration. 
(\FI/NITE-LY, adv. Within limits ; to a certain degree 
‘only. Stillingficet. . 
LEV NITE-NESS, rn. Limitation ; confinement within 
yeertain boundaries ; as, the jiniteness of our natural 
wers, ; 
FIN'I-TUDE, x. Limitation. [ot used.] Cheyne. 
FIN'LESS, a. [from jin.] Destitute of fns; as, fin- 
less fish. Shak, 
FIN’-LIKE, «2 Résembling a fin ; as, a jin-like oar. 
Dryden. 
FINN, n. A native of Finland, in Europe. r 
(FLN'NED, a. Having broad edges on either side ; ap- 
plied to a plow. ortimer, 
FIN'NL-KIN, xn. A sort of pigeon, with a crest some- 
what resembling the mane of a horse. 


tak ’ Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
gaara ee Furnished with fins; as, Jinny 3 Sin- 
‘ny tribes ; finny prey. es 
FLNG/CHLO, m.. (Lt, finocchio.] *! 
A variety of fennel. 

EYNOS, (f8/ndz,) x, [Sp.] Second best wool from 
Merino sheep. _ Gardner. 
FIN'S€ALE, vn. A river-fish, called the rudd. | 

Chambers. 
FIN'-T6-ED, a, [fin and toe.} Palmiped ; palmated ; 
age 


One who finishes; one who com- 
Shak, 


Hooker, 


miauke-an end of sins, —| - 


Fi-ORD!',x. [Sw.] An inlet from the sea; a ser 

. Bair 
FI/O-RiN, n. A species of creeping bent-grass, once 
supposed to be of great value for green winter-fod- 


der. Partington. 
FIP’PLE, (fip'p!,) n. [L. jibula.] 

A stopper, as in a wind-instrument or music. [JVot 
in use. , Bacon. 
FIR, (fur,) 2. [W. pyr, what shoots toa point, a fir-tree ; 

Sax. furh-wudu, fir-wood ; G. fdhre; Sw. furu-tra; 
Dan. fyrre-tree. The Dutch call it sparre-boom, spar- 
tree. 
tie name of several species of the genus Abies, 
allied to the pines, and valued for their timber, as 
the Scotch fir, the silver fir, spruce fir, hemlock fir, 
FIR/-TREE. See Fir. {and Oriental fir. 
FIRE, n. (Sax. fyr; G. fewer; D. vuur; Dan. and 
Sw. fyr; Gr. rup. Qu. Coptic, pira, the sun; New 
Guinea, fur. The radical sense of jire is usually, to 
rush, to rage, to be violently agitated ; and if this is 
the sense of fire, it coincides with L. furo. It may 
be from shining or consuming. See Class Br, No. 2, 
6, 9, 30. 
i Hout and light emanating visibly, perceptibly, 


and simultaneously, from any body ; caloric ; the un- 


known cause of the sensation of heat, and of the re- 


trocession of the homogeneous particles of bodies |” 


from one another, producing expansion, and thus 

enlarging all their dimensions ; one of the causes 

of magnetism, as evinced by Dr. Hare’s calorimotor. 
“Silliman, 

In the popular acceptation of the word, fire is \he ef- 
fect of combustion. The combustible body ignited, 
or heated to redness, we call fire ; and when ascend- 
ing in a stream or body, We call it flame. A piece of 
charcoal, in combustion, is of a red color, and very 
hot. In this state it is said to be on fire, or to con- 
tain fire. When combustion ceases, it loses its red- 
ness and extreme heat, and we say, the fire is ex- 
tinct. 

2. The burning of fuel on a hearth, or in any oth- 
er place. We kindle a fire in. the morning,.and at 
night we rake up the fire. Anthracite will maintain 
Je, during the night. a 

3. The. burning of a house or town ; a conflagra- 
tion. Newbufyport and Savannah have suffered im- 
mense losses by fire. The at fire in Boston, in 
1711, consumed a large part of the town. 

4, Light ; luster: splendor. 

Stars, hide your fres / Shak. 

5. Torture by burning. Prior. 

6. The instrument of punishment, or the punish- 
ment of the impenitent in another state. : 

Who among us shall dwell with the devouring fire ?— Is. xxxiil. 


7%. That- which inflemes or irritates the passions. 


‘What fire is in my ears? Shak, 
8. Ardor of temper; violence of passion. 
He had fire in his temper. Allerbury. 


9, ‘Liveliness of imagination ; vigor of fancy ; in- 
_tellectual activity.; animation ; forcé of sentiment or 
expression. 


And warm the critic with a poet’s fire. ‘Pope. 
10. The passion of love ; ardent affection. 
The god of love retires ; 
Dim are his torches, and extinct his fres. Pope. 


11. Ardor; heat; as, the fire of zeal or of love, 
12, Combustion ; tumult ; rage; contention, 

13. Trouble ; affliction. 

le et walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burnt. — 


To set on fire; to kindle; to inflame; to excite vi- 
olent action. 

St. Anthony’s fire; a disease, marked by an eru 
tion on the skin, or a diffused inflammation, with fe- 
ver; the.erysipelas. : 

~ Wild fre} an artificial or factitious fire, which 
burns even under water. It is made by a composi- 
tion of sulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitumen. 
It is called also Greck fire. Encyc. 
FIRE, v. t. To set on fire; to kindle; as, to frea 
house or chimney ; to fire a pile. den. 

2. To inflame ; to irritate the passions ; as, to fire 

with anger or revenge. 


3. To animate; to give life or spirit ; as, to fire the |_ 


enius. 
¥ 4. To drive by fire. [Little used.] Shak, 
5. To cause to explode ; to discharge; as, to fire a 
musket or cannon. : 
6. To cauterize ; @ term in farriery. 
FIRE, v. i. To take fire ; to be kindled. 
2. To be irritated or inflamed with passion. 
3. To discharge artillery‘or fire-arms. They fired 
on the town. 
FIRE/-ARMS, n. pl. Arms or weapons which expel 
_ their charge by the combustion of powder, as pistols, 
muskets, &c. - 
|. FIRE/-AR-RGOW, n. A small iron dart, furnished with 
a match impregnated with powder and sulphur, used 
to fire the sails of ships. Encye. 


enemies, and to injure by explosion. . 
2. A meteor which passes rapidly through the air 
and displodes. 
FIRE/-BARE, 2. In old writers, a beacon, Cye.- 
FIRE/-BAR-REL, n. A hollow cylinder, filled with 
various kinds of combustibles, used in fire-ships, to 
convey the fire to the shrouds. Encye. 
FTRE’-BAV-IN, x. A bundle of brush-wood, used in 
fireships. Encyc. _ 
FIRE/-BLAST, n. A disease of plants and trees, in 
which they appear as if burnt by fire. Cyc. 
FIRE/-BOARD, n. A chimney-board, used to close a 
fireplace in summer. 
FIRE'-BOTE, x. An allowance of fuel, to which a 
tenant is entitled. E 
FIRE/BRAND, x. A piece of wood kindled 


ngland, + 
] or on fire, 
‘ ‘2. An incendiary ; one who inflames factions, or 
causes contention and mischief. Bacon, 
FIRE/-BRICK, n. A brick that will sustain intense 
heat without fusion. 
FIRE/’-BRUSH, n. A brush used to sweep een 
10 
FIRE/-'3UCK-ET, rn. A bucket to convey water to 
engines for extinguishing fire. 
FIRE!-€LAL, a. Clad with fire. Wordsworth. 
FIRE/-CLAY,n. A kind of clay that will sustain in- 
tense heat, used in making fire-bricks. Ce 
FIRE/-€OCK, n. A cock or spout to let out water for 
extinguishing fire. 
FIRE/-COM'PA-NY, (-kum!pa-ny,) n. A company of 
men for managing an engine to extinguish fires. 
FIRE/-€ROSS,; n. Something used in Scotland as a 
signal to take arms; the ends being burnt black, and 
in some parts smeared -with blood. Johnson. 
FIR/ED, pp. Sevon fire; inflamed ; kindled ; anima- 
ted ; irritated. : 
FIRE’-DAMP, n. The explosive carbureted hydrogen 


of coal-mines. [See Damr.] . Ure. 
FIRE’/-DRAKE, n. A fiery serpent. 
2. An ignis fatuus. Beaum, 


Bae n, One who pretends to eat fire,’ 
ence, i 
2. A cant term for a fighting character, or duelist, ° 
FIRE’-EN’GINE, n. An engine for throwing water 
to extinguish fire and save buildings. i 
FIRE/-ES-€APE’, n. A machine for escaping from 
the upper part of a building when on fire. Cyc.» « 
FIRE/-EY-ED, (-Ide,) a. Having a fiery eye. ‘ 
FIRE’-FLAIR, x. A species of ray-fish or Raia, 
FIRE/-FLY, x. A name commonly given to winged, 
luminous insects ; particularly to the Elater noctilu- 
cus,,.of South America, which emits a brilliant light 
from a round, glossy, yellow spot on each side of the 
thorax, and from other parts of the body. Partington. 
FIRE/-GUARD, n. A framework of iron wire, to be 
placed in front of a fireplace. 
FIRE/-HCQK, n._ A large hook for pulling down 
buildings in conflagrations. 
FIRE/-I'R ONS, (-i/urnz,) x. pl. The irons belonging 
to a fireplace, as the shovel, tongs, poker, &c. 
FIRE/LOCK, n. A musket, or othe> gun, with a lock 
which is discharged by striking fire with flint and 
I. 


steel. 
FIRE/MAN, nz. A man whose business is to extinguish 
fires in towns, &c. 
2. A man whotends the fires of a steam-engine, &c, 
FIRE/-MAS/TER, n. An officer of artillery, who su- 
perintends the composition of fireworks. 
FIRE’-NEW, (-ni,) a. Fresh from the forge ; bright, 
Addison. 
FIRE!-OF’FICE, (-of'fis,) n. An office for making in- 
surance against fire, 
FIRE/-OR'/DE-AL. See Orprar. 
FIRE’-PAN, x. A pan for holding or conveying fire. 
Exod. xxvii. 
FIRE/PLACE, x. The part of a chimney appropriated 
to the fire ; a hearth. 
FIRE/-PLUG, n., A plug for drawing water from a 
rie to extinguish fire. 
RE/-POT, x. A-small earthen pot filled with com- 
bastibles, used in military operations. - 
FIRE/-PROOF, a. Proof against fire ; incombustible, 
FIRE’-QUENCH-ING, a. Extinguishing fire. Kirby. 
FIR/ER, zn. One who sets fire to any thing ; an incet- 


diary. B 
FIRE_SHIP, n. A vessel filled with combustibles, 
and furnished with grappling-irons, to hook and set 
fire to an enemy’s ships. Encyc. 
FIRE’-SHOV’EL, (-shuv'l,) 2. A shovel or instru- 

ment for taking up or rem.oving coals of fire. 
FIRE’SIDE, n. A place near the fire or hearth ; home; 

domestic life or retirement. 


FIRE’SIDE, a. Belonging to ihe fireside or domestic 


circle. Cowper. 
FIRE/-STICK, zn. A lighted stick or brand. Digby. 
FIRE’-STONE, n. Iron pyrites. [Obs.] _, 
ss Akind of freestone which bears a high ae 
oO eat. Lye 
FIRE/WARD. 4 mn. An officer who has authozity 
FIRE/WARD/EN,} to direct others in the extin- 
guishing of fires. { 
FIRE/-WEED, n. An American plant, Senecio hieraci- 
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folius, often four or five feet high, very troublesome 
in and around spots where brushwood has been 
burned. Farm. Encyc, 
/-WING-ED, a. Having fiery wings. Carlisle 
ee eee 2. Wood for fuel. 
FIRE’- K, (-wurk,) 2 Usually in the plural, 
Firnzr-worss, 
Preparations of gunpowder, sulphur, and other in- 
flammable materials, used for making explosions in 
the air, on oecasions of public pavers pyectecbal- 


cal exhibitions. This word is applied to various 
combustible a tions used in war. A 

FIRE’/-WORK-ER, n, An officer of artillery subordi- 
nate to the fire-master. 2 


FIRE’-WOR-SHIP, x. The worship of fire, which 
prevailed chiefly in Persia, among those called Ghe- 
bers, or Guebers. , Encyc. Am. 

FIRE’-WOR-SHIP-ER, nz. One who worships fire.- 

FIR/ING, ppr. Setting fire to; Iindling; animating; 
exciting ; inflaming ; discharging fire-arms. 

FIR/ING, n. The act of discharging fire-arms, 

2. The application of fire, or of a cautery. 

, 3 Fuel ; fire-wood or coal. Mortimer. 
FTR/ING-I/R ON, (-/urn,)n. An instrument used in 
farriery to. discuss swellings and knots. Encyc. 
FIRK, (furk,) v. t. To beat; to whip; to chastise. 
Not used. Hudibras. 

‘KIN, (fur’kin,) x. [The first syllable is probably 
the Dan. J/ire, D. vier, four, and the latter as in Ki1~ 
DERKIN.] 

A measure of. capacity, being the fourth part of a 
barrel. It is nine gallons of beer, or eight gallons of 
ale, soap, or herrings. In America, the jirkin is rare- 
ly used, except for butter or lard, and signifies a small 
vessel or cask, of indeterminate size, or of different 
sizes, regulated by the statutes of the different States. 

FIR‘LOT, n. A dry measure used in Scotland. The 
Linlithgow wheat firlot is to the imperial bushel as 
998 to 1000 ;-the-Linlithgow barley firlot is to the im- 
perial bushel as 1456 to 1000. ‘Mc Cullech. 

FIRM, (furm,) a. [L. firmus; Fr. ferme; Sp. firme ; It. 
Sermo; W. fyrv. This Welsh word may be from the 
Latin. The root of the word is probably Celtic ; W. 
fer, hard, solid ; fyr, a solid ; feru, to concrete or con- 
geal, to fix, to freeze. This is the root of L. ferrum, 


on. 

1 i brobatty, fixed ; hence, applied to the matter of 
Bodies, it signifies closely compressed ; compact ; 
hard ; solid ; as, firm flesh ; firm muscles ; some spe- 
cies of wood are more firm than others; a cloth of 
firm texture. 

2, Fixed ; steady; constant; stable; unshaken; 
not easily moved ; as, a jirm believer; a firm friend ; 
a firm adherent or supporter ; a firm man, or a man 
of firm resolution. 

. 3. Solid; not giving way; opposed to fluid; as, 


and. 

Fini (furm,)z. A partnership or house ; or the name 
or title under which.a company transact business ; as, 
the firm of Hope & Co. ’ 

FIRM, (furm,) vt [L. As 

To fix; to settle; to cenfirm; to establish. 
And Jove has firmed. it with an &wful nod. Dryden, 


[This word is rarely used, except in poetry. In prose 
we use CONFIRM. 
FIRM/A-MENT, (furm/a-ment,) x. [L. firmamentum, 


from firmus, firme. 

“The region of the air; the sky or heavens, In 
Scripture, the word denotes an expanse, a wide ex- 
tent; for such is. the signification of the Hebrew 
word, coinciding with regio, region, and reach, The 
original, therefore, does'‘not convey the sense of so- 
lidity, but of stretching, extension ; the great arch or 
expanse over our heads, in which are placed the at- 
mosphere and the clouds, and in which the stars ap- 
pear to be placed, and are really seen. 


And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. — Gen. 


i. 6. 
And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament. — Gen. I, 14. 


FIRM-A-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to the firmament ; 
celestial ; being of the upper regions. Dryden. 
FIR/MAN,2x. An Asiatic word, denoting a decree or 
[= of privileges. A jfirman given to a traveler isa 

ind of passport insuring to him protection and as- 
sistance. ~B. Cyc. 


Often pronounced fir-maun’. 
aal/eD, (furmd,) pp. Tatablehed ; confirmed. 


Pm T-ED, a. Having firm feet; standing 

rmly, : 

FIRM/ING, (furm!ing,) ppr. Settling; making firm 
and stable. bg & 

FIRM/I-TUDE, (furm/i-tude,) n. Strength; solidity. 
Wot in use. Bp. Hull. 

FIRM’I-TY, (furm/i-ty,) n. . Strength ; firmness. [Wot 
used, ; Chillingworth. 

FIRM’LESS, (furm'less,) a. Detached from substance. 


Does passion still the yirmless mind control ? Pope. 
FYRM/LLER, adv. More firmly. Milton. 


FiRM’LY, (furm'ly,) adv. Solidly ; compactly ; close~ 


ly, as, particles of matter firmly cohering. 
3. Steadily ; with constancy or fixedness; immov- 


FIS 


ably; steadfastly. He jirmly believes in the divine 
origin of the Scriptures. Hjs resolution is jirmly fixed. 
He firmly adheres to his party. 

FIRM’NESS, (furm/ness,) n. Closeness or denseness 
of texture or structure ; compactness; hardness ; so- 
lidity ; as, the jirmness of wood, stone, cloth, or other 
substance. : 

2. Stability ; strength; as, the firmness of a union, 
or of a confederacy. 

3, Steadfastness ; constancy; fixedness; as, the 
Jirmness of a purpose or resolution ; the firmness of a 
man, or of his courage ; firmness of mind or soul. 

4. Certainty ; soundness; as, the firmness of no- 
tions or opinions. 

FIRST, (furst,) a. [Sax. first, or fyrst, Sw. firste, 
Dan. fdrste, first ; G. first, D. vorst, Dan. fyrste, a 
prince, that is, first man. It is thesuperlative of fure, 
Syr, before, advanced, that is, forest, fyrest, from Sax. 
ae to go, or a root of the same family. See Fane 
and For. 

1. Advanced before or further than any other in 
progression ; foremost in place; as, the first man in 
a@ marching company or troop is the man that precedes 
all the rest. Hence, 

2, Preceding all others in the order of time. Adam 
was the first man. Cain was the jirst murderer. 
Monday was the first day of January. 

3. Preceding all others in numbers or a progressive 
series ; the ordinal of one; as, lis the first number. 

4, Preceding all others in rank, dignity, or excel- 
lence. Demosthenes was the first orator of Greece. 
Burke was one of the first geniuses of his age. Give 
God the first place in your affections. 

ope (furst,) adv. Before any thing else in the order 
of time. : 

Adam was first formed, then Eve, —1 Tim. fi. 


2. Before all others in place or progression. Let 


_the officers enter the gate jirst. 
* 3. Before any thing else in order of proceeding or 
consideration. First, let us attend to the examina- 
tion of the witnesses, 

4. Betote all others in rank. 
first in public estimation. 

At first; at the first} at the beginning or origin. 

First or last ; at one time or another ; at the begin- 
ning or end. 

And all are fools and lovers, Jirst or last. Dryden. 
a, Kirst produced ; the eld- 


FIRST-BE-GOT’ 
est of children. Hilton. 


FIRST-BE-GOT’TEN, 
FIRST’-BORN, a. First brought forth; first in the 
order of nativity ; eldest ; as, the first-born son. 
2. Most excellent; most distinguished or exalted. 
* Christ is called the first-born of every creature. Col. i. 
FIRST!/-BORN, x. The eldest child ; the first in the 
order of birth. 
. The first-born of the poor are the most wretched. 
Is. Xiv.. 
The first-born of death is the most terrible death. 
Job xviii. 
FIRST-€RE-AT’ED, a. Created before any other. 
FIRST/-FLOOR, x. In England, the floor or tier of 
apartments next above the ground-floor, called, in 
America, the second xis 
1. 


He stands or ranks 


FIRST!/-FROIT, 2. s. The fruit or produce -first 

FIRST’-FROITS, n. p matured and collected in 
any season. Of these the Jews made an oblation to 
God, as an acknowledgment ef his sovereign do- 
minion. 

2. The first profits of any thing. In the church of 
England, the profits of every spiritual benefice for the 
first year. ‘ Encye. 

3. The first or carliést effect of any thing, in a 
good or bad sense; as, the /first-fruits of grace in the 
heart, or the first-fruits, of vice. 

FIRST’LING, a. First produced ; as, firstling males. 
Deut. xv. 
FIRST’LING, x. The first produce or offspring ; ap- 
plied to beasts; as, the jirstlings of cattle. 
2. The thing first thought or done. [Wot used.] 
The very Jirstlings of my heart shall be 
The firsilings of my hand. Shak, 


FIRST-LY, adv. Improperly used instead of first. 

FIRST-MOV’/ER, x. The original propelling power, 
whether natural or artificial. 

FIRST’-RATE, a. Of the highest excellence; pre- 
eminent ; as, a first-rate scholar or painter. 

2. Being of the largest size ; as, a first-rate ship. 

FIRTH, (furth,) 2 A narrow passage of the sea. 

See Fritn.] 

FIS€, rn. [L. fiscus; Fr. fise; Sp. fisco;It.id. Fiscus, 
dtcxos, signifies a basket or hanaper, probably from 
the Mads which composed the first baskets, Eng. 
whisk. The word coincides in elements with basket, 
and L. fascia, twigs being the primitive bands.] 

The treasury of a prince or state; hence, to confis- 

. cate is to take the goods of a criminal and appropriate 
them to the public treasury. 

FISE/AL, a. Pertaining to the public treasury or rev- 
enue — 

The fiscal arrangements of government, Hamilton, 


FIS€/AL, x. Revenue ; the income of a prince or state. 
2. -A treasurer. Swinburne. 


FIS 


3. In Spain and Portugal, the king’s solicitor ; an- 

* swering to an attorney-general. 

4. In Spain, an informer. 

FISH, x. [Sax fisc; D. visch; G. fisch; Dan. and Sw. 
Sisk; Sp, pez; It. pesce; Fr. poisson ; verb, pécher, pes- 

cher; Arm. pesk; W. pysg; L. piscis; Ir.tasg. This 
animal thay be ane from its rapid motion. In W, 
Sysg is hasty, impetuous. } 

1. Ananimal that lives in water. Fish isa general ° 
name fora class of animals subsisting in water, which 
were distributed by Linneus into six orders. The 
breathe by means of gills, swim by the aid of their tail 
and caudal fins, and are oviparous. Some of them 
have tho skeleton bony, and others cartilaginous, 
Most of the former have the opening of the gills clased 
by a peculiar covering, called the gill-lid ; many of the 
latter have no gill-lid, and are hence said to breathe 
through apertures. Cetaceous animals, as the whale 
and dolphin, are, in popular language, called sishes, 
and have been so classed by some naturalists; but 
they breathe by lungs, and are viviparous, like quad- 
rupeds. Theterm fish has been also extended to other 
aquatic animals, such as shell-fish, lobsters, &c. We 
use jish, in the singular, for fishes in general, or the 
whole race. 

2. The flesh of fish, used as food. But we usually 
apply ficsh to land animals. 

3. A counter, used in various games. 

FISH, v.i ‘I'o attempt to catch fish; to be employed 
in taking ‘fish, by any means, as by angling or draw- 
ing nets. 

2. To attempt or seek to obtain by artifice, or in- 
directly to seek to draw forth ; as, to fish for compli- 
ments. 

FISH, v.t. Tesearch by raking or sweeping; as, to 
fish the jakes for papers. Swift. 

2, In seamanship, to strengthen, as a mast or yard, 
with a piece.of timber. Mar. Dict, 

3. To catch; to draw out or up; as, to fish upa 
human body when sunk ; to fish an anchor. 

FISH, x. In ships, a machine to hoist and draw up 
the flukes of an anchor, upon the gunwale. Totten. 

2. A long piece of timber, which bellies out in the 
form of a fish, and is used to strengthen a lower mast 
or a yard when sprung or damaged. Hence, the 
terms fish-beam, fish-back, fish-bellied rail, are applied 
to a beain or rail which bellies out on the under side. 

Francis. 

FISH/-BASK-ET, zn. A basket for carrying fish. 

FISH/ER, n. One who is employed in catching fish 

2. A carnivorous quadruped of the weasel family , 
the pekan. Encyc. Am. 

er i n. -A boat employed in catching 

sh. 

goa a n. One whose occunation is to cateh 

sh. c 

2. Aship or vessel employed in the business of. 
taking fish, as in the cod and whale fishery. 

FISH/ER-TOWN, n. A town inhabited by a age 

‘ATEWs, 

FISH/ER-Y, x. The business of catching fish. 

Addison, 
2° A place for catching fish with nets or hooks, as 
the banks of Newfoundland, the coast of England or 
.Scotland, or on the banks of rivers. 

FISH/FUL, a. Abounding with fish; as, a fishful 
pond. Carew. 

FISH’GIG, nm. An instrument used for striking fish 

FIZ'GIG, at sea, consisting of a staff with barbed, 
prongs, and a line fastened just above the prongs. 

Mar, Dict. 

FISH’-GLUE,:.2.- A name sometimes given to isin» 
glass. Booth, 

FISH’/HOOK, 2. A hook for catching fish. 

FISHW/J-FY, v.t. ‘To change to fish. [Zow.] Shak. 

FISH’ING, ppr. Attempting to catch fish; searching, 
seeking to draw forth by artifice or indirectly ; add- 
ing a piece of timber to a mast or spar to strength- 
en it. 

2. a. Used or employed in fishery, or by fisher. 
men; as, fishing boat ; fishing tackle; jishing vil- 


lage. 
FISH/ING, 2. The.art or practice of ~atching fish. 

2. A fishery. Spenser. 
FISH/ING-FROG, 2. A voracious, spinous-finned 
sea-fish, having a very large head ;-also called the 
angler, or frog-fish. At belongs to the ar Lo 


phius. . Cyc. 
FISH/ING-PLACE, n. A place where fishes are 
caught with seines; a convenient place for fishing; 


a fishery. E ; 
FISH’-KET’TLE, x. A kettle'made long for boiling, 
fish whole. $ F 4 
FISH’-LIKE, a. Resembling fish. 
FISH’/-MAR/KET, 2. A place where 
. for sale. . 
FISH’/-MEAL, n.- A meal of fisit; diet on fish; abe 
stemious diet, 
FISH’-MON'GER, n. A seller of fish; a dealer in’ 


fish. 

FISH’-POND, nz. A pond in which fishes are bred 
and kept. 

FISH’/-ROOM, nr. An apartment in a ship, between 
‘the after-hold and the spirit-room, - Mar. Dict. 


Shak, : 
fish are exposed 
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PISH’-SPEAR, % A spear for taking fish by stabbing 


them. i 
FISH'-TROW-EL, x. A broad knife, commonly of 


silver, for cutting up fish at table. — 
FISH’-WIFE, x. A woman that cries fish for sale. 
Beaum. 
FISH'’-W6M-AN, zn. A woman who sells fish. 
FISH/Y, a. Consisting of fish. 
2. Inhabited by fish; as. the fishy flood. Pope. 
‘3. Having the qualities of fish; like fish; as, a 
Jishy form ; a fishy taste or smell. 
FISK, v. i. [Su. fiesca.] Torun about. Cotgrave. 
FIS/SILB, (-sil,) a. [L. Jissilis, from fissus, divided, 
from findo, to split.] 2 ? 

That may be split, cleft, or divided, in the direction 
of the grain, or of natural joints. ~ 

This crystal is a pellucid fissile stone. Newton, 
FIS-SIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being cleavable. 
FIS/SION, (fish’un,) x. [L. fissio.} 

A breaking up into parts. ; 

FIS-SLP/AR-ISM, zn. mode of reproduction, in cer- 
tain animals and vegetables, which break spontane- 
ously into minute portions, each having a separate 
existence and growth. Roget. Dana. 

FIS-SIP/A-ROUS, a. [L. Jfissus, from indo, to cut, 
and pario, to produce.] . 3 

Reproducing by spontaneous subdivision ; an epi- 
thet applied to certain animals and vegetables, of the 
lower orders, which spontaneously divide into small 
portions, each of which has a separate existence and 
growth. Roget. 

FIs/SI-PED, a. [L. fissus, divided, and pes, foot.] 

Having separate toes. : 

FIS/SLPED, n. An animal whose toes are separate, 
or not connected by a membrane, Brown. 
FIS-SLROS’/TRAL, a. [L. fissus, cleft, and rostrum, 

beak. : 

In faa pet having a bill with a vety wide 
gape ; aterm applied to swallows, goatsuckers, &c. 

Swainson. 
FIS/SURE, (fish’yur,) n. [Fr., from L. fissura, from 
Jindo, to split.} : 

1. A cleft; a narrow chasm made by the parting 
of any substance ; a longitudinal. opening ; as, the 
fissure of a rock. 

2. In surgery, a crack or slit in a bone, either trans- 
versely or longitudinally, by means of external 
force. 

3. In anatomy, a deep, narrow sulcus, or depression, 
dividing the anterior and. middle lobes of the cere- 
brum on each side. Coxe. 

FIS/SURE, v. t To cleave; to divide; to crack or 


fracture. Wiseman. 
FIS/SUR-ED, (fish’yurd,) pp. Cleft ; divided ; 
cracked. 
FIST, ». [Sax. fyst; D. vuist; G. faust; Russ. piast ; 


Bohem. bost. Qu. is it from the root of fast ?] 
The hand closed; the hand with the fingers 
doubled into the palm. 
FIST, v.t. To strike with the fist. Dryden. 
2. To gripe with the fist. [Zittle used.) Shak. 
FIST’I€, a. A word used colloquially, in England, for 
pugilistic ; as, fistic exploits ; fistic heroes. 
FIST’I-CUFFS, x. pl. [fist and cuff] Blows ora 
combat with the fist; a boxing. Swift 
FIS'TI-NUT, 2. _A pistachio nut. 
FIS/TU-LA, n [L.; Eng. whistle.] 
1. Properly, a pipe ; a wind-instrument of music; 
originally, a reed. 
2. In surgery, a deep, narrow, sinuous ulcer. 
Fistula lachrymalis ; « fistula of the lachrymal sac, 
a disorder accompanied with the flowing of tears. 
Coze. Sharp. 
FIS'/TU-LAR, a. Hollow, like a pipe or reed. 
FIS’/TU-LATE, v. i. To become a pipe or fistula. 
FIs'TU-LATE, v.t. To make hollow: like a pipe. 
[Little used.] ; 
FIS-TU-LI/DANS, n. pl. [L. fistula, a pipe.) 

A tribe of echinodermatous animals, having an 
elongated, cylindrical, tube-like body. Brande. 
FIS'!'U-LI-FORM, a. [ {fistula and form.] Being in 

round, hollow columns, as a mineral. 

Stalactite often occurs fistuliformn. Phillips. 
FIS'TU-LOUS, a. Having the form or nature of a fis- 
tula ; as, a fistulous ulcer. Wiséman. 
2. Hullow, like a pipe or reed. Lindley. 
FIT, x. [Qu. W. fith, a gliding or darting motion. 
The French express the sense of this word by bou- 
tade, from bout, the primary sense of which is to 
shoot or push out. It seems to be allied to L. pe- 
to, impeto, to assault ;\or to Eng. pet, and primarily 
to denote a rushing on or attack, or a start. See Fit, 

suitable.) re 

1, The {nvasion, exacérbatiot, of paroxysm of a 
disease. We apply the word to the return of an 
ague, after intermission ; as, a cold fit. We apply 
it tothe first attack, orto the return of other diseases ; 
as, a fit of the gout or stone; and, in general, to a 
disease however continued ; as, a_ fit of sickness, 

2. A sudden and violent ‘attack of disorder, in 
which the body is often convulsed, ard. sometimes 
regen } as, a fit of. apoplexy, or epilepsy ; hyster- 
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| FIT/LY, adv. 


FIVE’BAR, 


FIV 


FIX 


3. Any short return after intermission ; a turn; a 
period or interval. He moves by /fits and starts. 
By jis my swelling grief appears. Addison. 
4. A temporary affection or attack ; as, a jit of mel- 
ancholy, or of grief; a fit of pleasure. 
5. Disorder ; distemperature. Shak. 
6. [Sax. fitt, a song.] Anciently, a song, or part of 
asong; a strain; a canto. Lye. Johnson. ~ 
7. Theclose and easy setting of an article of dress ; 
as, the coat has;an excellent jit. , 
FIT, a. (Flemish, vitten ; G. pass, fit, and a pace; 
passen, to be fit, suitable, right. This is from the 
root of Eng. pass; D. pas, time, season; van pas, 
fitting, fit, comvenient; Eng. pat; Dan. passer, to 
be fit. In L. competo, whence compatible, signifies, 


roperly, to meet or to fall on; hence, to suit, or}: 


x fit, from pete. This is probably the same word. 
The primary sense is, to come to, to fall on; hence, 
to meet, to extend to, to be close, to suit. To come, 
or full, is the primary sense of time or season, as in 
the Dutch. See Class Bd, No. 45, 64, and Class Bz, 
No. 52, 53, 70.] 
1. Suitable ; convenient ; meet ; becoming. 
Is it fit to' say to a king, Thou art wicked ?— Job xxxiv. 
Wives, submit yourselves to your husbands, as it is fil, in the 
Lord. —Col. iii. 3 
2. Qualified ; as, men of valor fit for war. 
No man having put his hand to the plow, and looking back, fs 
Jit for the Kingdom of God. — Luke ix. 


FIT, v. t. Toadapt ; to suit; to make suitable. 


The carpenter—marketh it out with a line; he jitteth it with 
planes. — Is, xliv. 

2. To accommodate a person with any thing; as, 
the tailor fits his customer with a coat. ‘The original 
phrase is, he jits a coat to his customer. But the 
phrase implies also furnishing, providing a thing 
suitable for another. 

3. To prepare; to putin order for; to furnish with 
things proper or necessary ; as, to fit a ship for a long 
voyage. it yourself for action or defense. 

4. To qualify ; to prepare ; as, to fit a student for 
college. 


To fit out; to furnish; to equip; to supply with 


necessaries or means ; as, to fit owt a privateer. 

To fit up; to prepare ; to furnish with things suit- 
able ; to make proper for the reception or use of any 
person ; as, to fit up a house for a guest, 

FIT, v. 2. To be proper or becoming. 
Nor fits it to prolong the feast. Pope. 


2. To suit or be suitable ; to be adapted. His coat 
fits very well. But this is an elliptical phrase. 


FITCH, x. <A chick-pea. 

FITCH'ET, ) n. A polecat; a foumart. [W. gwicyll 
FITCH/EW,§ or gwicyn. 

FIT/FUL, a. Varied by sudden impulses, Shak. 
FIT’LL-ER, a. or adv. More fit or fitly. 

FIT’LI-EST, a. Most fit. Coleridge. 


Suitably ; properly ; with propriety. 
A maxim fitly applied. 

2. Commodiously ; conveniently, 

FIT’MENT, 2. Something adapted to a purpose. 

- [Mot used.] Shak. 

FIT’NESS, n. Suitableness; adaptedness; adapta- 
tion ; as, the fitness of things to their use, 

2. Propriety ; meekness ; justness ; reasonableness ; 
as, the fitness of. measures or laws. 

3, Preparation ; qualification ; as, a student’s /it- 
ness for college. 

4. Convenience ; the state of being fit. 
FIT’TA-BLE, a. Suitable. (vee. Sherwood. 
FIT’/TED, pp. Made suitable; adapted; prepared ; 

qualified. 
FIT/TER, 2. One who makes fit or suitable; one 
who adapts; one who prepares. 
FIT‘TLNG, ppr. Making suitable; adapting; prepar- 
ing ; qualifying; providing with. 
a. Fit or appropriate. 
FIT’TING-LY, adv. Suitably. More. 
FITZ [Norm. fites, fiuz, or fiz, a son] is used in names, 
as in Fitzherbert, Fitzroy, Carlovitz. 
FIVE, a. [Sax. fif; D. vyfi G. fiinf; Sw. and Dan. 
fem: W. pum, pump; Arm. pemp.] 

Four and one added; the half of ten; as, jive 
men ; five loaves. Like other adjectives, it is often 
used as a noun. 

Five of them were wise, and fide were foolish. — Matt. xxv. 

a. Having five bars; as, a five- 
FIVE’BAR-RED, barred gate. 
FIVE-€LEFT, a. Quinquefid ; divided into five seg- 


ments. 
FIVE'-FIN’GER, n. A species of cinquefoil. 


Mass. Rep. 
FIVE/-FIN’GER-ED, a. Having five fingers, or parts 
resembling fingers. i 


FIVE/FOLD, c. In fives; consisting of five in one; | FIX/I-TY, n. 


five-double : five times repeated. 
FIVE/-LEAF, x. Cinquefoil. 


of a building, resembling tennis ; so named because 
three fives or jifteen are counted to the game. Srart, 


FIVES,) 7. A disease of horses, fesembling the 
VIVES, strangles, Encye. 
FIVE’-TOOTH-ED, (-tootht,) @. Having five teeth. 


FIVE/-VALV-ED, a. Having five valves. Botany. 
FIX, v.t. [Fr. fizer; Sp. fizar; It. fissare: L. fizus, 
figo. Class Bg.] 

1. To make stable ; to set or establish immovably. 
The universe is governed by fized laws. 

2. To set or place permanently ; to establish. The 
prince fized his residence at York. The seat of our 
government is fized at Washington, in the District of 
Columbia. Some men have no /fized opinions. 

3. To make fast ; to fasten ; to attach firmly ; as, 
to fiz a cord or line to a hook, 

4. To set or place steadily ; to direct, as the eye 
without moving it; to fasten. The gentleman ize 
his eyes on the speaker, and addressed him with 
firmness. 

5. To set or direct steadily, without wandering; 
as, to fiz the attention. ‘The preacher fizes the atten- 
tion of his audience, or the hearers fiz their attention 
on the preacher. i 

6. To set or make firm, so as to bear a high degree. 
of heat without evaporating ; to deprive of volatility. 
Gold, diamonds, silver, platina, are among the most 
Jixed bodies. 

7. To transfix; to pierce. ([Littleused.] Sandys, 

8. To withhold from motion. 

9. In America, to put in order; to prepare; to ad 
just; to set or place in the manner desired or mast 
suitable ; as, to fiz clothes or dress ; to fiz the furni- 
ture of aroom. This use is analogous to that of set, 
in the phrase to set a razor. 

he very common Americanism has no sanction 
in English usage. There is a use of the word fiz as 
a noun for “ predicament,” as, “ to be in a bad fix,”? 
which should be avoided as a gross vulgarisin.— .) 

FIX, v. i. To rest; to settle or remain permanently ; 
to cease from wandering. ‘ 
Your kindness banishes your fear, 
Resolved to fiz forever here, Waller. 

2. To become firm, so as to resist volatilization. 

3. To cease to flow or be fluid; to congea! ; to bee 
come hard and malleable, asa metalic substance. 

. Bacon. 

To fix on; to settle the opinion or résolution on 
any thing; to determine on. The contracting par- 
ties have fized on certain leading points. The legis- 
lature fixed on Wethersfield as the place for a state 
prison. 

FIX’A-BLE, a. That may be fixed, established, or 
rendered firm. 
FIX-A’TION, n. The act of fixing. 

2. Stability ; firmness ; steadiness; a state of bee 

ing established ; as, fization in matters of religion. 
King Charles, 

3. Residence in a certain place ; or a place of res}- 

dence. [Little used.] 


To light, created in the first day, God gave no certain place or 
faation, ms ey Ruingh, 


4, That firm state of a body which resists evap- 
oration or volatilization by heat; as, the fization of 
gold or other metals. Bacon. Encyc. 

5. The act or process of ceasing to be fluid and 
becoming firm; state of being fixed. Glanville. 

FIX’ED, (fikst,) pp.or a, Settled ; established ; firm} 
fast ; stable. 

Fixed air; an invisible and permanently elastic 
fluid, heavier than common air, and fatal to animal 
life, produced from the combustion of carbonaceous 
bodies, as wood or charcoal, and by artificial pro- 
cesses ; called also aérial acid, cretaceous acid, and 
more generally carbonic acid. 

Fized bodies, are those which can not be volatilized 
or separated by a common menstruiim, without great 
difficulty, as gold, platinum, lime, &c. Francis. 

Fized oils, or alkalies, such as remain in a permanent 
state, and are not readily volatilized, so called in dis- 
tinction from volatile oils, or alkalies. 

Fixed stars, are such stars as always retain the 
same apparent position and distance with respect to 
each other, and are thus distinguished from planets 
and comets, which are revolving bodies. 

FIX'ED-LY, adv. Firmly; in a settled or established 
manner . steadfastly. 

FIX’/ED-NESS, nz. A state of being fixed ; stability; 
firmness ; steadfastness; as, a fizedness in religion, 
Or politics ; fizedness of opinion on any subject. 

2. The state of a body which resists evaporation 
or volatilization by heat; as, the fizeduess of gold. 

3. Firm coherence of parts; solidity, Bentley, 
FIX-ID'I-TY, x. Fixedness. [Wot used.] Boyle, 
FIX'ING, ppr. Settling; establishing. 

Fixedness; coherence of parts; that 
property of bodies by which they resist dissipation 
y heat. Newton. 


Drayton. 
FIVE’-LEAF-ED, (-leeft,)a. Having five leaves; as, } FIX/TURE, (fikst’yur,) 2. That which is fixed or at- 


Jive-leafed clover. 
FIVE!-LOB-ED, e. Consisting of five lobes. 
FIVE!-PART-ED, a. Divided into five parts. 
FIVES, x. A kind of play with a ball against the side 


. tached to something as a permanent appendage ; as, 
the jfixtures of a pump; the fiztures of a farm; the 
Jjutures of # dwelling, i, e., the articles which the 
tenant cannot legclly take away, when he remove 
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FLA 


FLA 


to another house..~'This isa modern word, though | FLAG/WORM, (-wurm,) 2. A worm sella found 


frequently substituted for Fixure in new editions of 
old works. . , 7 Smart. 
FIX'URE, x. Position; stable pressure; firmness. 
wine used. | - Shak. 
'GIG, n/ A fishgig ; which see, 
2. A gadding, flirting girl. 
3. A firework, made of powder rolled up in a 


rien” y 
Fiat, | &% To make a hissing sound. 


FLAB’BI-LY, adv. Ina flabby manner. 
FLAB’BI-NESS, n. [See Frassy.] A soft, flexible 
state of a substance, which renders it easily movable, 
and yielding to pressure, se 
FLAB/BY, a. [W _ Ub, a soft, lank, limber state; 
Uibin, flaccid, lank; Uipa, flaccid, tank, flapping ; 
Uipau, to. become flabby, to droop; Wipanu, to make 
fe or smooth: Flabby, flap, and glib, appear to be 
m the same root. : 
Soft; yielding to the touch, and easily moved or 
shaken; easily bent; hanging loose by its own 


weight ; as, flabby flesh. ' Swift. 
FLA’BEL, n- ‘ite belo. A fan. 
FLA-BEL'LA Having the form of a fan. 


a 
FLA-BEL'LI-FORM, a. [L. flabellum, a little fan, and 


‘orm. 
taping the form of a fan; fan-shaped. Hitchcock. 
FLA€’CID, (flak’sid,) a. [L. flaccidus, from flacceo, to 
bang down, to flag; Sp. floro; Port. frozo ; Ir. flock; 
W. Uac, and Uag, slack, sluggish, lax; JUlaciaw, to 
‘elacken, to relax, to droop ; Uaca, slop, mud ; Ucigiaw, 
‘to flag, to lag, to skulk; Jeigus, flagging, drooping, 
sluggish, slow. We see that flaccid, flag, slack, slug- 


Bae ep and lag, are all of this family. See Class |- 
26, 


o. 40,41, 42, 43.] . 
.. Soft and wéak ; limber; lax; drooping; hanging 
down by its own weight ;. yielding to pressure for 
want of firnmess and stiffness ; as, a flaccid muscle ; 


flaccid fiesh. 
FLA€'CID-LY, adv. Ina flaccid manner. 
FLA€'CID-NESS,)2. Laxity; limberness; want 
FLA€-CID'I-TY, of firmness or stiffness. 
‘ 3 ; Wiseman, 
FLACK’ER, v.é To fintter as a bird. aa 
T OSC. 
FLAG; 2.% [W. Uardu, or laciaw, to relax, to droop; 
Ueru, to flag; L. flucceo ; Sp. flaguear ; Port. fraquear, 
to flag; Ir. lag, weak. [See Fuacctp.] The sense 
is, primarily, to bend, or rather to recede, to lag.] 
1. To hang loqgse without stiffness ; to bend down, 
as flexible bodies ; to be Joose and yielding; as, the 
Sogeing sails. Dryden. 
To grow spiritless or dejected ; to droop; to 
Grow languid ; as, the spirits flag. 
., 3 ‘To grow weak; to lose vigor ; as, the strength 


‘Se 
To become dull or languid. 
The pleasures of the town begin to flag. Swift.” 


FLAG, v.t To let fall into feebleness; to suffer to 
droop, as, to flag the wings. Prior. 
FLAG, 2, [W. lec; Ir. liag, a broad, flat stone ; allied, 

perhaps, to lay.] 
- A flat stone used for paving, or a pavement of flat 


stones. 
FLAG, v.t. To lay with flat stones. , 
‘The sides and floor were all flagged with excellent marble. 


A Sandys, 

FLAG, n. .[W.Uac,ablade] ¥ 
An aquatic plant, with a bladed leaf, probably so 

called from its bending or yielding to the wind. 

FLAG, m* [G. flagge; D. vlag, vlagge; Dan. flag; 
Sw. flagg; allied, probably, to the preceding word, 
in the sense of bending or spreading.] B 
An ensign or colors ; a cloth on which are usually 
painted or wrought certain figures, and borne on a 
staff. In the army, a banner by which one regiment 
is distinguished from another. In the marine, a ban- 
ner'or standard by which the ships of one nation are 
distinguished from those of another, or by which an 
admiral is distinguished from other ships of his squad- 
ron. In the British navy, an admiral’s flag. is dis- 
played at the main-top-gallant-mast-head, a vice- 
admiral’s at the *fore-top-gallant-mast-head, and a 

rear admiral’s at the mizzen-top-gallant-mast-head. 
To strike or lower the flag, is to pull it down upon 


-the cap, jin token of respect or, submission. To 
strike the flag, in an engagement, is the sign of sur- 
‘rendering. © " 


‘To hang out the white flag, is to ask quarter ; or, in 
some cases, to manifest’a friendly-design. The red 
fag, is.a sign of defiance or battle. : 

0 hing the flag half mast high, is atoken or signal 
of mourning. . m 
Flag-oficer ; the commander of a squadron. 
Flag-ship ; the ship which bears the commanding 
‘officer of a squadron, and in which his flag 4s dis- 
a 


ed, 
Flag-staff; the staff that elevates ube flag. 


Encyc. .Mar, Dict. 
FLAG/BROOM, 2: A broom for sweeping flags. - 
Johnson, 


_FLAG/STONE, n. A flat stone for pavement. 


among flags and sedge, 
A little flute; a small wind-instrument of prarien 
ore. 
FLAG/EL-LANT, 2. [L. flagellans, from flagello, to 


Le 
One who whips himself in religious discipline. 
The Flagellants were a fanatical sect which arose in 
Italy A. D. 1260, who maintained that flagellation 
was of equal virtue with baptism and the sacrament, 
They walked in procession, with shoulders bare, and 
whipped themselves till the blood ran down their 
bodies, to obtain the mercy of God, and appease his 
wrath against the vices of the age. Encyc. 
FLAG/EL-LATE,»v.t. To whip; toscourge. . 
FLAG-EL-LA’'TION, n. [L. flagello, to beat or whip, 
to Jog, from flagellum, a whip, scourge, or flail, D. 
vlegel, G. flegel, Fr. ficau. See Frain and heres 
A beating or whipping ; a flogging; the discipline 
of the scourge.. _ Garth. 
FLAG/EO-LET, (flaj'o-let,) x. {Fr. flageolet, from 
L. flatus, by corruption, or Gr. thaytavdos, mAay tas, 
oblique, and avd, a flute. Lunier.] 
A small wind-instrument of music, with a mouth- 
piece at one end, and stupslike the old English flute, 
sometimes spelled flagelet. : P. Cyc. 
FLAG’GED, (flagd,) pp Laid with flat stones, 
ales sear ESS, n. Laxity; limberness; want of 
ension. : 
FLAG!GING, ppr. ora. Growing weak; drooping ; 
laying with flat stones. 
FLAG/GING, n. The act of laying with flagstones, 
2. A pavement or sidewalk of flagstones. 
FLAG/GY, a. Weak ; flexible ; limber; not stiff. 
2, Weak in taste ; insipid; as, a flggy apple. 
3. Abounding with flags, the plant. (Bacon. 
FLA-GI'FIOUS, (fla-jish’us,) a. [L. flagitium, a 
scandalous crime, probably from the root of fia- 
grant, 4 
1. Deeply criminal; grossly wicked; villainous ; 
atrocious; scandalous; as, a flogitious action or 
crime. South. 
2. Guilty of enormous crimes; corrupt; wicked; 
as,a Leia person. Pope. 
, 3. Marked or infected with scandalous crimes or 


‘vices; as, flagitious times. Pope. 
FLA-GI’/'TIOUS-LY, adv. With extreme wicked- 
ness. 
PERCEIVE TESS, nm. Extreme wickedness ; vil- 
ainy. 5 


FLAG'‘ON,x. [L. lagena; Gr. \aynvos; Ir. clagun; 
Fr. flacon; Sam. Castel. col. 3013.] 
A vessel with a narrow mouth, used for holding’ 
and conveying liquors. 
Stay me with flagone, comfort me with apples; for I am sick 
with love, — Cant. ii. 
FLA/GRANCE, zn. Notoriousness ; glaring offense. 
Bp. Hall. 
FLA/GRAN-CY, n. [See Fuacrant.] A burning; 
great heat ; inflammation. [Obds.] 
Lust causeth a /flagrancy in the eyes. Bacon, 
2.-Excess; enormity; as, the flagrancy of a 
crime. 
FLA‘GRANT, a, [L. flagrans, from flagro, to burn, 
Gr. dAtyw, drAcyow. In D. flakkeren is to blaze.]} 
1. Burning ; ardent; eager;.as, flagrant desires. 


Hooker. 
2. Glowing ; red; flushed. 
See Sappho at her toilet’s greasy task, 
Then iat flagrant to an evening ‘mask, Pope. 
3. Red ; inflamed. : 
” The beadle’s lash still flagrant on their back. Prior. 


The foregoing senses are unusual. } , 
. Flaming in notice; glaring; notorious; enor- 
mous ; as, a flagrant crime. 
FLA-GRAN'TE BEL'LO,[L.]_ The war raging. 
FLA-GRAN'TE DE-LIC'FO, [(L.] During the per- 
petration of the crime. - 
FLA'/GRANT-LY, adv.. Ardently; notoriously. 
oF Warton. 
FLA'GRATE, v.t. Toburn. [Little at) ‘ 
eenhill, 


FLA-GRA/TION, n. A burning, ae) 

FLAIL, x: [D.vlegél; G. flegel; flagellum; Fr. 
fleau. We retain the original verb in flog, to strike, 
to lay on, L. fiigo, whence affigo, to afflict; Gr. 
m\nyn, L. plaga, a stroke, or perhaps from the same 
root as lick and lay. See Lick.] 

A wooden instrument for thrashing or beating 
grain from the ear by hand. 

FLAKE, n. [Sax. flace; D. vlaak, a hurdle for wool ; 
vlok, a, flock, a flake, a tuft; G. flocke, fluge, id. ; 
Dan. flok, a herd, and lok, a lock or flock of wool; L. 
floceus; Gr. mdvxn, mroxos;. It. fioccos Ir. flocas. 

“Flake and flock are doubtless the same word, varied 
in orthography, and connected, perhaps, with L. 
plico, Gr. mAsxw. The seuse is a complication, a 
crowd, or-a lay.) 

. «4s Asmall collection of snow, as it falls from the. 
clouds or from the air; a little bunch or cluster of 
snowy Crystais, such as fall in still, moderate weather. 
This is a fcke, lock, or flock of snow. 


FLA 


2. A platform of hurdles, or small sticks made fast 
or interwoven, supported by stanchions, on which 
codfish is dried. Massachusetts. 

3. Alayer or stratum ; as, a flae of flesh or tallow. 
Job xii. 

4. A collection or little particle of fire, or of come 
bustible matter on fire, separated and flying off. 

5. Any scaly matter in layers; any mass cleaving 
off in scales. 

Little flakes of scurf. Addison, 

6. A sort of carnations of two colors only, having 
large stripes going through the leaves. bs 

White-flake, in'painting. See Fuaxe-Wuite. 

FLAKE, »v.t. To form into flakes, Pope. 
FLAKE, v.%. To break or’separate in layers; to pee} 
or scale off. We more usually say, to flake off. 
FLAK’ED, (flakt,) pp. Formed into flakes. 
FLAKE-WHITE, n. A name often given to the 
purést white lead. Brande. Ure, 
FLAK’I-NESS, n. The state of being flaky. 
FLAK’ING, ppr. Forming into flakes. 
FLAK'Y,.a. Consisting of flakes or locks; consist 
ing of small, loose masses. 

2. Lying'ia flakes ; consisting of layers, or cleave 

ing off in layers. 
FLAM, xn. [Ice. flim; W. lam, aes] : 
A freak or whim; also, a falsehood; a lie; an i» 
Jusory pretext ; deception ; delusion. 
Lies immortalized and consigned over as a perpetual abuse ang 
flam upon posterity. South. 
FLAM. 0.4. To deceive with falsehood ; to ess 
outh, 
Frere (flam’bo,) x. ([Fr., from fe flamma, 
lame. 

A light or luminary made of thick wicks coveret 
with wax, and used in the streets at night, at illumie 
nations, and in processions. Flambeaus are made 
square, and usually consist of four wicks or branches, 
near an inch thick, and about three feet long, com- 
posed of coarse hempen yarn, half twisted. Encyc. 

FLAME, n, [Fr. flamme; L. flamma; It. fiamma; Sp. 
Uama ; D, vlam; G. flamme.]} > 

1. A blaze; burning vapor; vapor in combustion ; 
or, according to modern chemistry, hydrogen, or any 
inflammable gas, in a state of combustion, and natue 
rally ascending in a stream from burning bodies, 
being specifically lighter than common air. 

A luminous fluid proceeding from burning bodies, 
and from the combustion of their volatile particles, 

Dict. Nat. Hist, 

2. Fire in general. Cowley. 

3. Heat of passion ; tumult; combustion ; blaze 3 
violent contention. One jealous, tattling mischiefs 
maker will set a whole village in a fiame, 

4, Ardor of temper or imagination ;. brightness of 
fancy ; vigor of thought. 

Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame, Waller 

§..Ardor of inclination ; warmth of affection, 

Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 


And met congenial, mingling flame with flame, Popes 
6. The passion of love; ardent love. 
My heart’s on flame. Cowlexr 


7. Rage; violence ; as, the flames of war. 

8. One beloved ; as, she was my first flame. 
FLAME, v.t. To inflame; to excite. Spenser. 
FLAME, v. z. To blaze ; to burn in vapor, or in a curs 

rent ; to burn as gas emitted from bodies in combuss 


2. To shine iike burning gas. [tion. 
In flaming yellow bright. Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of passion. Beaum. 


FLAME’€6L-OR, (-kul-lur,) x. Bright color, as that 
of flame. Jonson. 
FLAME/€6L-OR-ED, (-kul-lurd,) a. Of the color of 
flame ; of a bright yellow color. | Shak, 
FLAME’EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having eyes like a flame. 
FLAME’LESS, a. Destitute of flame; without in- 


cense. 
FLA'MEN, 1. [L.] In ancient Rome, a priest de. 
voted to a particular god. Originally there were 
three priests so called; the Flamen Dialis, conse~ 


‘|. eratea to Jupiter; Flamen Martialis, sacred to Mars ; 


and Flamen Quirinalis, whosuperintended the rites of 
Quirinus or Romulus. 
2. A priest. ; 
FLAM’ING, ppr. Burning in flame. 
2. a. Bright red. Also, violent ; vehement; as, 3 
flaming harangue. i 
FLAM/ING, nr. A bursting out in a flame. 
FLAM/ING-LY, adv. Most brightly ; with great show 
or vehemence, 
FLA-MIN’GO, x, [Sp. and Port. flamenco, from In 


mma, flame. : 
Lorene =a peciliar genus of birds called by natus 
ralists Phenicopterus. The beak is naked, toothed, 
and bent as if broken; the neck and legs are very 
long ; the feet have the three front toes palmated to 
the end, and the hind one extremely short. When. 
in full plumage, they are almost éntirely red, except 
the quill feathers. They are, generally speaking, 
birds of warm climates and rich piaces, Partington. 
FPLA-MIEN‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to a Roman Ecos 


Pope. 
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€LAM-MA-BIL'I-TY, n. -The quality of admitting to 
be set on fire, or enkindled into a flame or blaze ; in- 
flammability. Brown, 

FLAM/MA-BLE, a, Capable of being enkindled into 


flaine. 
FLAM-MA/TION, 2, The act of setting on flame 
Brown, 

[The three last words are little used. Instead of 
them are used the compounds Inrrammas_e, In- 
FLAMMABILITY, INFLAMMATION. ] 

FLAM/ME-OUS, a, Consisting of flame; like flame. 

; Brown, 

\FLAM-MIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. flammaand fero, to bring.] 

Producing flame. 
phen h 9 Seber saga a, [L.-flamma and vomo, to 

vomit. 

Vomiting flamés, as a volcano. 

FLAM’Y, a. [from flame.] Blazing; burning; as, 
Slamy breath. Sidney. 

2. Having the hature of flame; as, flamy matter, 

Bacon, 

3. Having the color of flame. Herbert. 
FLANCH, n. In mechanism, the part of a piece 

screwed to something else, 

FLANGE, 2. [Qu. flank, or Fr. frange, fringe, or Gr. 

aha, b. 
¢ A raised or projecting edge or rib on the rim of a 
wheel, and also on the rails of a certain kind of rail- 
way ; used in machinery, to keep the band from slip- 
ping off, and to prevent cars from running off the 
rails. 

FLANK, 2, [Fr. s:anc; Sp. and Port. flanco ; It. fianco ; 
G. flunke ; Sw. and Dan. flank; Gr. Anywv; probably 
connected with lank, W. llac, Eng. flag, Gr. Aay apus, 
and so called from its laxity, or from breadth.] 

1, The fleshy or musciilar part of the side of an 
animal, between the ribs and the hip. Hence, 

2. The side of an army, or of any division of an 
army, as of a brigade, regiment, or battalion ; the 
extreme right or left. To attack an enemy in flank, 
is to attack them on the side. 

3, In fortification, that part of a bastion which 
reaches from the curtain to the face, and defends 
the opposite face, the flank, and the curtain ; or it is 
a line drawn from the extremity of the face toward 
the inside of the work. Brande, 

4, (n architecture, the side of any building. Brande. 

FLANK, v.t. (Fr. flanquer; Sp. flanquear.] 

1. To attack the side or flank of an army or body 
of-troops ; or to place troops so as to command or at- 
tack the. flank, 

2. To post so as to overlook or command on the 
side ; as, to flank a passage. Dryden. 

3. To secure or guard on the side ; 28, flanked with 
rocks. Dryden, 

4. To turn the flank ; to pass round the side. 

FLANK, v. i. To border; to touch: Butler. 

2. To be posted on the side. 

FLANK’ED, (flankt,) pp. Attacked on the side ; cov- 
ered or commanded on the flank. 

FLANK’/ER, 2. A fortification projecting so as to 
command the side of an assailing body. 

Knolles, Fairfax. 

FLANK’ER. ». t. ‘To defend by lateral fortifications, 

Herbert, 

2. To attack sideways. Evelyn. 
FLANK’ER-ED, pp. 

by lateral works, 

FLANK'ER-ING, ppr. Defending by lateral works; 
arian aiietde 

FLANK’ 
the side, or commanding on the flank, 

FLAN'NEL, 2. [Fr. flanelle; D. and Dan. flanel; G. 
flancll; W. gwlanen, from giwlan, wool, L. lana, Fr. 
laine, Ir. olann, Arm, gloan, 

A soft, nappy, woolen cloth, of loose texture, 
FLAN'NEL-ED, a. Covered or wrapped in flannel. 
FLAP, x. [G. lappen and klappe; D. lap or klap; Sw. 

klapp or lapp; Dan. klup or lap; Sax. leppa, a lap; 
W. llab, a stroke, a whipping ; labiaw, to slap; L. 
alapa,asiap. There isa numerous family of words 
in Lp, which spring from striking with somethin 
broad, or from a houn denoting something flat an 
broad. It seems difficult to separate flap from clap, 
or Slabby, lap, make 

“1. Any thing broad and limber that hangs loose, or 

is easily moved. 

*A cartilaginous flap on the opening of the larynx. Brown, 

We say, the flap of a garment, the of the ear, 
the flap of a hat. y Sap H 

2. ‘The motion of. any thing broad and loose, or a 
stroke with it. 

3. That part of the coat behind from the hips 
downward, 

4, The flaps; a disease in the lips of horses. 

FLAP, v.t. To beat witha flap.  [Farricr’s Dict, 
+Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings. Pops: 

. Tio Move. something broad; as, to flap the 

wings. ; 

3, To let fall, as the brim of a hat. 

Beems to indicate a connection with lap, 
Ps ».%. To move as wings, or as'something broad 

or Joose, 


his sense 
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Attacked on the side ; degnient 


G, ppr. Turning the flank ; attacking on: 


FLA 
2. To fall, as the brim of a hat, or other broad 


thing. 

FLAP/DRAG-ON, n._ A play in which they catch rai- 
sins out of burning brandy, and, extinguishing them 
by Closing the mouth, eat them. 

2. The thing thus caught and eaten, Johnson, 
FLAP/DRAG-ON, v. t. To swallow or devour. Shak. 
FLAP’EAR-ED, a. Having broad, loose ears, Shak, 
FLAP/JACK, xn. Avsort of broad pancake. Also, an 

apple-puff. Shak. Smart. 

FLAP’/MOUFH-ED, a. Having loose, hanging lips. 


FLAP’PED, (flapt,) pp. or a. Struck with-something 
broad ; let down ; having the brim fallen, as a fl 

FLAP’PER, n. He or that which flaps. hat. 

FLAP’PING, ppr. or a.. Striking; beating; moving 
sométhing broad ; as, flapping wings; the ducks run 
Slapping and fluttering. L’ Estrange. 

FLARE, v. i. is this word is not contracted, it may 
be allied to dlear, glare, glory, L. floreo, Eng. floor, 
the primary sense of which is to open, to spread, 
from parting, departing, or driving apart. But in 
Norm. flair is to blow, and possibly it may be from 
LL. flo, or it may be contracted from G. flackern.} 

1, ‘To waver ; to flutter; to burn with an unsteady 
light ; as, the candle flares, that is, the light wandera 
from its natural course. 

2. To flutter with splendid show ; to bé loose and 
waving, as a showy thing. 

With ribbons pendant flaring "bout her head, Shak, 

3. To glitter with transient luster, 

But speech alone 
Doth vanish like a flaring thing. 
4, To glitter with painful splendor. 
‘When the sun be to flin; 
His flcring beams, ! 
§, To be exposed to too much light. 
I can not stay 
Flaring in sunshine all the day, [Qu.) 
6. To open or spread outward. 
FLARE, x. An unsteady, broad, offensive bagi 
mart, 
FLAR’ING, ppr. or a. “Burning with a wavering light; 
fluttering ; glittering; showy. 

2. Opening ; widening outward; as, a flaring 
fireplace. 

FLAR'ING-LY, adv. Pape showily. 

FLASH, n. [Ir. lasair, lusrach, a tlame,a flash; lasadh, 
lasaim, to burn, to kindle ; leos, light ; leosam, to give 
light ; also, luisgim, losgadh, to burn; Loisi, flaine ; 
Dan. lys, light; lyser, to shine, to glisten or glister ; 
Sw. lius, lysa, id. Qu. G. blitz, a glance; blitzen, to 
lighten, tu flash; Russ. blesk, bleschu, id. There is a 
numerous class of words in Ls, with different pre- 
fixes, that denote to shine, tu throw light, as gloss, 
beg listen, blush, flush, flash, luster, &c. ; but per- 
haps they are nut all of one family... The Welsh has 
Uathru, to make smooth and glossy, to polish, to 
ar Ucthrid, a gleam, a flash, See Class Ld, No. 

, and Ls, No. 25, and see Fiusn.]) 

1, A sudden burst of light; a flood of light instan- 
ey, appearing and disappearing ; a3, a flash of 

ghtning. 

2. A sudden burst of flame and light; an instan- 
taneous blaze ; as, the flash of a gun. 

3. A sudden, burst, as of wit or merriment ; as, a 
Slash of wit; a flash of joy or mirth, 

His companions recollect no instance of 

striking scutiment, no flash of fancy, 

4, A short, transient state. 

The Persiat.s and Macedonians had it for a flash, Bacon, 


5. A body of water driven by violence. . [Zocal.] 


r eg ye. 
6. A little pool} Qu. plash. [Local. de 
FLASH, 2. The slang language of thieves, robbers, 
&e. ‘Grose. 
FLASH'-HOUSE, 2. A place where thieves and 
robbers, é&c., resort and deposit their plunder. Grose. 
FLASH, v. i. To break, forth, as a sudden flood of 
light; to burst or open instantly on the sight, as 
splendor. It differs from glitter, glisten, and gleam, 
in denoting a flood or wide extent of light. The 


Herbert, 
Milton. 


Prior. 


mature wit, no 
oe oar Be 


latter words may express the issuing of light from a| 


small object, or ‘rom a pencil of rays. A diamond 
may glitter or glisten, but it does not flash. Flash 
differs from other words, also, in denoting suddenness 
of appearance and disappearance. 

2. T> burst or break forth with a flood of flame 
and light; as, the powder flashed inthe pan. Fiash- 


ing diTers from ezploding or disploding, in not being. 


accompanied with a loud report, 
3. To burst out into any kind of violence. 
oe Evory hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, Shak, 
4. To break out, as a sudden expression of wit, 
‘merriment, or bright thought. Felton. 


FLASH, v.t. To strike up a body of water from the 
surface. y « Carew. FLAT'-B 
He rudely flashed the waves, Spenser, 


[Mm this sense I believe this word is not used in 
America.) 


_ form, swim on the side; and have both eyes on one 


= a yee ee 
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2. To strike or to throw like a burst of t5 
to flash conviction on the mind. cia Hittite 


FLASH/ER, x. A man of more appearancé of wit 
than reality. Dict, 


2. Arower. [Notinuse.} 

FLASH'I-LY, adv. With empty show; with a sud» 
den glare ; without solidity of wit or thought. 

FLASH’LNG, ppr. or a. Bursting forth as a flood of 
light, or of flame and light, or as wit, mirth, or joy. 

FLASH’'ING, n. [Probably from Fr. plague or flagie.} 

In architecture, a term applied to pieces of , OF 
other metal, let into the joints of a wall, so as to lap 
over the gutters and prevent the plashing of rain op 
the interior works. . Gui 

FLASH’Y, a. Showy, but empty; dazzling for a mo 
ment, but not solid; as, flashy wit. 

2. Showy; gay; as, a flashy dress, 

3. Insipid; vapid; without taste or spirit ; as, food 
or drink. 

4. Washy; plashy. [See Prasu.]} 

FLASK, n. [G. flasche: Sw. flaska; Dan. flaske; D, 
fles, flesch; Sax. flaca; Sp. and Port. frasco; It. flascd, 
or fiasco; W. flusg, a basket.]} 

1. A kind of bottle ; as, a flask of wine or oil, 

2. A vessel for powder. 

3. A bed in a gun-carriage, 

FLASK’ET, 7. A vessel in which 


u 
5. A long, shallow basket. Spenser. 
FLAT, a. .{D. plat; G. platt; Dan. flad; Sw. flat} 
Fr. plat; Arm. blad, or pladt; It. piatto; from extend- 
ing or laying. Allied, probably, to W. Uez, led, Uyd 
L, latus, broad; Gr. rAarvy Eng. blade) 

1. Having an even surface, without risings or ime 
dentures, hills or valleys; as, flat land. 

2. Horizontal ; level without inclination; as, a flat 
roof; or with a moderate inclination or slope ; for we 
often apply the word to the roof of a house that is 
not steep, though inclined, 

3. Prostrate; lying the whole length on thé ground, 
He fell or Jay flat on the ground, 

4. Not elevated or erect; fallen. 

Cease to admire, and beduty’s plumes 


Bailey, 
viands are. served 
Pope. Ray. 


Fall flat. Milton, 
5. Level with the ground ; totally fallen, 
What ruins kingdoms, ‘and lays cities flat? Milton, 


6. In painting, wanting relief or prominence of 
‘ eel stal id ; insipid; dead 
“7. Tasteless ; le; vapid ; pid ; 
fruit flat to the taste siege + “Philly. 
8. Dull; unanimated; frigid; without point of 


s 


spirit ; applied to discourses and compositions. The ~ 
sermon was very flat. 
9. Depressed ; spiritless ; dejected. 
I feel — my hopes all flat, + Millom 


10. Unpleasing ; not affording gratification. How 
flat and insipid are all the pleasures of this life! 
11. Peremptory ; absolute; positive ; downright. 
He gave the petitioner a flat denial, 
Thus repulsed, our final hope 
To flat despair, 


‘ Milton. 
12, Not sharp or shrill; not acute; as, a fat sound, 


acon, 

13. Low, as the prices of goods; or dull, as sales, 

FLAT, n. A level or extended plain. In America, it 
is applied particularly, to low ground or meadow that 
is level ; but it denotes any land of even surface and 
of some extent. ; . 

2. A level ground lying at a small depth uvider the 
surface of water; a shoal; a shallow; a strand; @ 
sand bank under water. 

3. The broad side of a blade, 

4. Depression of thought or language. 

5. A surface without relief or prominperss 


en 
6. In music, a mark of depression in sound mes 
b-] A flat denotes a fall or depression of half a 


ne. 

7. A boat, broad and flat-bottomed. A flat-bottomed 
boat is constructed for conveying passengers. of 
troops, horses, carriages, and baggage. 

8. A hat made of straw braid, with a low crown 
and broad brim. 

9. A story or loft in a building. [Scottish.] 

10. One who is easily duped ; opposed to one who 

Rich, Dict, 


is sharp. [Vulgar.] 
FLAT, 0. t. ig Slatir, applatir.} 
1. Totevel ; to depress; to lay smooth of even ;.to 
«make broad and smooth ; to flatten, Bacon, 
2: To make vapid or tasteless.: Bacon, 


3. To make dull or unanimated. 
FLAT, v.i To grow flat; to fall to an even surface, 


2. To become insipid, or dull and unanimated, 


_ King Charles, 
rhe fe music, to depress the voice ; to rendera sound 
S68 Shar] 
OT-TOM-ED, a, Having a flat bottom, asa 
boat, or a moat in fortification. 


FLAT'-FISH, n. A name sometimes applied in com- 


mon to those fishes which have the body of a flattened 


eee Be 
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side, embracing such as the flounder, turbot, hali- 

but, and sole, [t is particularly applied, in and near 

New York, to a small, salt-water fish of the flounder 

kind, the Platessa plana of Mitchell, which is es- 

teemed excellent food. 

: Partington. Storer’s Mass. Rep. 
FLAT'-ERON;, (-i-urn,) x. An iron for smoothing 


cloth. 
FLA’TIVE, a. [L. flatus, from flo, to blow.] 
Producing wind; flatulent. [Vot in use.] 
Brewer. 
FLAT/LONG, adv. With the flat side downward ; 
not edgewise. , Shak. 
FLAT'LY, adv., Horizontally ; without inclination. 
2. Evenly ; Without elevations and depressions. 
3. Without spirit ; dully ; frigidly. 
4, Peremptorily ; positively ; downright. 
He flatly refused his aid. Sidney. 


FLAT'NESS, 2. Evenness of surface; levelness ; 
equality of surface. 
2. Want of relief or prominence; as, the slatness 
of a figure in sculpture. ddison. 
3. Deadness; vapidness; insipidity ; as, the flat- 


ness of cider or beer. Mortimer. 
4. Dejection of fortune ; low state. 
The flatness of my misery. Shak, 


5. Dejection of mind; a low state of the spirits; 
depression ; want of life. Collier. 

6. Dullness ; want of pvint ; insipidity ; frigidity. 

*Bome of Homer’s translxtors have swelled into fustian, and 
others sunk into flatness. Pope. 

7. Gravity of sound, as opposed to sharpness, 

acuteness, or shrillness. ° f 
Flatnese of sound —joined with a harshness, “Bacon. 


FLAT’-NOS-ED, (-nozd,) a. Having a flat nose. 
Burton. 

FLAT’-ROOF-ED, (-rooft,) a. Having a flat roof. 

FLAT’TED, pp. ade flat; rendered even on the 
surface ; also, rendered vapid or insipid. 

FLAT’TEN, (fiat’n,) v.  [Fr. flatir, from flat.] 

’ 1. To make flat ; to reduce to an equal or even sur- 

face ; to level. 

2. To beat down fo the ground ; to Jay. flat. 

) ; Mortimer. 

3. To make vapid or insipid ; to render stale. 

4. To depress; to deject, as the spirits ; to dispirit. 

5. In music, to depress, as the voice; to render 
fess acute a: sharp. 

To flatten a sail, in marine language, to extend a 
gail lengthwise of the vessel, so that its effect is only 
lateral Brande. 

FLAT’TEN, (flat’n,) v. i To grow or become even 
on the surface. 

2. ‘To become dead, stale, vapid, or tasteless, 

‘3. To becoine dull or spiritless. 

4. In music, to depress the voice ; to render a sound 
less sharp. 

PLAT'TEN-ED, (flat’nd,) pp. ora. Made flat. 

FLAT'TEN-ING, ppr Making flat. 

FLAT'TER, 2. "he person or thing by which any 
thing is flattened. ; 

FLAT'TER, v. t. ([Fr. flatter; D. vleijen; Teut. 

: 3 (ce. fladra; Dan. flatterer. In Ir. bladaire, 
is a flatterer; dleid, a wheedling; bdlaith is plain, 
smooth ; and dluth is praise. Flatter may be from the 
foot.of flat, that is, to make smooth, to appease, to 
soothe ; but the [r. blath would seem to be connected 
with (A piaudo. Perhaps flat and plaudo are from 
one ‘oot, the radical sexse of which must be, to ex- 
tend, strain, stretch.] 

1. To soothe by praise; to gratify self-love by 
praise. or obsequiousness ; to please a person by ap- 

ead or favorable notice, by respectful attention, or 

yy any thing that exalts him in his own estimation, 
¢r confirms his good opinion of himself. We flatter 
& woman when we praise her children, 


that, eth his r net for his feet. — 
eee ee Recereth neighbor spreadeth a for 


ee pleasé ; to gratify ; as, to flatter one’s vanity 
or ee z 

3. To praise falsely ; to encourage by favorable 
Notice ; as, to flatter vices or crimes. 

4, To encourage by favorable representations or in- 
dications ; as, to flatter hopes. Weare fluttered with 
the prospect of peace. 

5. To raise false hopes by representations not well 
founded; as, to fatter one with a prospect of suc- 
cess; to flatter a patient with the expectation of re- 
pei fn when his case is. desperate, 

6. ‘To please ; to soothe. 

A concert of voices — makes a harmony that flatters the ears. 

Dryden. 


7 To wheedie; to coax; to attempt to win by 
andishments, ise, or enticements, How many 
young and ulous persons are flattered out of 
their innocence and their property, by seducing arts ! 
FLAT'TEB-ED, pp. Soothed by praise; pleased by 
commeniation ; gratified with hopes, false or well 
founded ; wheedled. 
FLAT’TER-ER, n. One who flatters; a fawner;a 
wheedler; one who praises another with a viéw to 


7) => ~~ 


FLA 


FLE 


please him, to gain his favor, or to accomplish some | FLA/VOR-OUS, a. Pleazant to the taste or smell, © 


purpose. ; 
When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he cloes ; being then most flutered, Shak, 


The most abject flatterers degenerate into the greatest ye reer 
: on. 
FLAT’TER-ING, ppr. Gratifying with praise ; pleas- 
ing by applause ; wheedling ; coaxing. 

2. a. Pleasing to pride or vanity; gratifying ‘to 
self-love; as, a flattering eulogy. The minister 
gives a flattering account of his reception at court. 

3. Pleasing; favorable; encouraging hope. We 
have a flattering prospect of an abundant harvest. 
The symptoms of the disease are flattering. 

4. Practicing adulation ; uttering false praise ; as, 
a flattering tongue. 

FLAT’TER-ING-LY, adv. Ina flattering manner; 
in a manner to flatter. 

2. In a manner to favor; with partiality. 


Cumberland: 
FLAT’TER-Y, x. [Fr. flatterie.] 

1. False praise; commendation bestowed for the 
purpose of gaining favor and influence, or to accom- 
plish some purpose. Direct flattery consists in prais- 
ing a person hiinself; indirect flattery consists in 
praising a person through his works or his connec- 
tions. 

i ride for makes demands, ‘ope. 
egal: is pais aces but fauery is a present, Paator 

2. Adulation ; obsequiousness ; wheedling. Rowe. 

3. Just cominendation which gratifies self-love. 

FLAT'TING, n. A mode of painting, in which the 
paint, being mixed with turpentine, leaves the work 
flat, or without gloss, : Branile, 

2. A method of preserving gilding unburnished, 


touching it with size. Knowles, 
FLAT’TISH, a. {from flat.] Somewhat flat; ap- 
proaci\ing to flatness, Woodward. 


FLAT’U-LENCE, {n. {See Fraturent.] Windi- 
FLAT’U-LEN-CY,} | ness in the stomach; air gen- 
erated ina weak stomach and intestines by imperfect 
digestion, occasioning distention, uneasiness, pain, 
and often belchings. Encyc. 
2. Airness ; emptiness ; vanity. Glanville. 
eet a. ([L. flatulentus, flatus, from flo, 
to blow. 
1. Windy; affected with air generated in the 
stomach and intestines. 
~ Q Turgid with air; windy; as, a flatulent tumor. 
. Quincy. 
3. Generating, or apt to generate wind in the stom- 
ach. Peas are a flatulent vegetable. Arbuthnot. 
4. Empty ; vain; big without substance or reality ; 
puffy ; as, a flatulent writer; flatulent vanity. 
Dryden. Glanville. 
‘-FLAT’U-LENT-LY, ado. Ina windy manner ; emp- 


tily. 
FLAT-U-OS'I-TY, . Windiness; fullness of air; 
flatulence. [JVot used.] Bacon. 
FLAT'U-OUS, a, [L. flatuosus.] 
Windy ; generating wind. [Not used.] Bacon. 
FLA'TUS, zn. [L., from flo, to blow.] 
1. A breath; a puff of wind. -Clarke. 
2. Wind generated in the stomach or other cavi- 
ties of the budy ; flatulence. uincy. 
FLAT’WISE, a. or adv. [from flat.] With the flat 
side downward, or next to another object ; not edge- 


wise. Wovudward. 
FLAUNT, ov. % [IT know not wkeuce we have this 
word. [tis doubtless of Celtic origin, froin the root 


Ln, bearing the sense of throwing out, or spreading. 
Qu. Scot. flanter,to waver. See Frounce.] 
1. To throw or spread out; to flutter; to display 
ostentatiously ; as, a flaunting show. 
You flaunt about the streets in your new gilt chariot. 
co 2 ee Arbuthnot. 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade, Pope. 
This correctly expresses the author’s meaning, 
which is, that the proud often atternpt to make a 
show and parade of their importance, even in povet- 
ty. Johnson’s remark on the use of the word seems, 
therefore, to be unfounded. ] : 
2. To carry a pert or saucy appearance. Boyle. 
FLAUNT, n. Any thing displayed for show. Shak. 
_ ane ING, ppr..or a. Making an ostentatious 
isplay. 
FLA UNP/ING-LY, adv. Ina flaunting way. 
FLA-VI€/O-MOUS, a. [L. flavus and coma.] 
Having yellow hair. 
FLA/VOR, 7. [Qu. Fr. flairer, to smell ; W. fleiriaw.] 
The quality of a substance which affects the taste 
or smell in any manner. We say, the wine has a 
fine flavor, or a disagreeable flavor; the fruit has a 
bad flavor; a rose has a sweet flavor. The word, 
then, signifies the quality which is tasted or smelt; 
taste, odor, fragrance, or smell, 
FLA/VOR, v.t. To communicate some quality to a 
thing, that may affect the taste or smell. 
FLA/VOR-ED, pp. ora, Having a quality that affects 
the sense of tasting or smelling ; a3, high-flavored wine, 
having the quality in a high degree. 
FLA'VOR-ING, ppr. Giving a flavor to. 
FLA’VOR-LESS, a. Without flavor ; tasteless; hav- 
ing no smell or taste. Encyc. 


Dryden.. 
FLA/VOUS; a. [L. flavus.] Yellow. [Wot er 
‘om 


FLAW, x. [W. flaw, a piece rent, a splinter, a ray, a 
dart, a flaw ; flau, a spreading out, a radiation ; fia,a 
parting from; also,flogen,a splinter; flog, a flying 
about ; Sagi, to dart suddenly ; flygiaw, to break out 
abruptly. The Gr. ¢Aaw seems to be contracted from 
gXadw or PraIa.] 

1. A breach; a crack’; a defect made by breaking 
or splitting ; a gap or fissure; as, a flaw in a scythe, 
knife, or razor; a fluw ina china dish, or in a glass} 
a flaw ina wall. 

2, A defect ; a fault ; any defect made by violence, 
or occasioned by neglect ; as, a flaw in reputation ; @ 
flaw in a will, or ina deed, or in a statute. 

3. A sudden burst of wind; a sudden gust or 
blast of short duration ; a word of common use dmong 
seamen. [This proves the primary sense to be, to burst, 
or rush. . 

4. A sudden burst of noise and disorder ; etumult 3 
uproar. 

And deluges of armies from the town 

Came pouring in; I heard the mighty flaw, Drydets 
In this sense, not used in the United States.] 
. A sudden commotion of mind, [Wot used.] 


FLAW, v.t. To break ; to crs 
The brazen caldrons with the frosis are flawed, Dryden. 
2. To break; to violate ; as, to flaw a league) 
[Little used.] 
FLAW'ED, (flawd,) pp. Broken; cracked. 
FLAW'ING, ppr. Breaking; cracking. 
FLAW'LESS, a. Without cracks; without defect. 


Boyle, 
FLAWN, xn. [Sax. flena; Fr. my 
A sort of flat custard or pie. [ Qbs.] Tusser. 
FLAW’TER, v. t. To scrape or pare a skin. [Not 
uscd. + Ainsworth, 
FLAW’'Y, a. Full of flaws or cracks; broken; de- 
fective ; faulty. 

2. Subject to sudden gusts of wind. 

FLAX, n. (Sax. fleaz, flex; G. flachs; D. vlas. The 
elements are the same as in flaccid, 

1, A plant of the genus Linum, consisting of a 
single slender stalk, the skin or harl of which is used, 
for making thread and cloth, called linen, cambric, 
laion, lace, &c. The skin consists of fine fibers, 
which may be so separated as to be spun into threads 
as fine as silk. - 

2. The skin or fibrous part of the plant, when 
“broken and cleaned by hatcheling or combing. 

FLAX'-€OMB, (-kéin,)z. An instrument with teeth, 
through which flax is drawn for separating from it 
the tow or coarser part and the shives. In America, 
we Call it a hatchel. s 

FLAX'-DRESS-ER, 2. One who breaks and swingles 

Af 


flax, ; ; 
FLAX’-DRESS-ING, n. The process of breaking ind 
swingling flax. 
FLAX'-PLANT, 2. The Phormium, a plant in New 
Zealand that serves the inhabitants for flax, 
FLAX'-RAIS-ER, n. One who raises flax. 
FLAX!-SEED, n. The seed of flax. 
FLAX'-WEED, n._A plant. 
irri ai (-flaks’n,) a. Made of flax; as, flaren 
thread. : 

2. Resembling flax ; of the color of flax; fair, 

long, and flowing ; as, flezen hair. 
FLAX'EN-HAIR-ED, ) a. Having hair of flaxen cok 
FLAX'EN-HEAD’ED, or. G Irving. 
FLAX’Y, a. Like flax ; being of a light color; fair. 
Sandys. 
FLAY, v.t, (Sax. flean; Dan. flacer; Sw: fla; G. fiéhen; 
Gr. proww, drow, whence ¢dotos, bark, rind}; 
probably a contracted word.] 

1. To skin; to strip off the skin of an animal; as, 
to ue Ox. . 

2. 'To take off the skin or surface of any thing, 
Not used.) Swj 

FLAY’ED, pp. Skinned; stripped of the skin. 

FLAY’ER, x. One who strips off the skin. 

FLAY/ING, ppr. Stripping off the skin. 

FLEA, x7, (Sax. flea; G. floh; D. vlov; Scot. flecks 
oe tos rom Sax. fleogan, to fly. See Fixe ond 

Ly.] * 

An insect of the genus Pulex. It has two eyes 
and six feet; the ‘feelers are like threads; the ros. 
trum is inflected, setaceous, and armed with a sting. 
The flea is remarleable for its agility, leaping to a 
surprising distance, and its bite is very troublesome. 

FLEA'BANE, n. A name given to varicus plants, 
from their supposed efficacy in driving away fleas, 
They belong to the genera Conyza, Erigeron, and 

E ) 2. The bite of a flea, or the red 

FLEA/BIT-ING, } spot caused by the bite. 

2. A trifling wound or pain, like that of the bite of 

a flea. : Harvey, 
FLEA/-BIT-TEN, a. Bitten or stung by-a flea. ~ 
2. Mean; worthless; of low birth or station. 

Cleaveland, 
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FLEA’WORT, (flé’/wurt,) x. An herb of the plan- 
tain kind, bearing nauseous mucilaginous seeds. 


Forsyth, 
FLEAK, 2. Alock. [See romped 4 
PLEAM, x, [D. vlym; W. flaim; Arm. flemm or flem 
the sting of a bee, a sharp point. In Welsh, Jlem and 
Uym signify sharp, penetrating.] - 
In farriery, a sharp instrument, used for opening 
veins for letting blood. , j 
FLECK,, v.t. [G. fleck, a spot; flecken, to spot ; 
FLECK’ER, D. viek, vlak, vlakken; Sw. flack, 
fldcka; Dan. flek, flekker.] 
To spot; to streak or stripe; to variegate; to 
dapple. 
Both flecked.with white, the trne Arcadian strain, Dryden, 


[These words are obsolete, or used only in aii a 
FLECK’ED, (flekt,) pp. or a. . Spotted; variegate 
with divers colors, } Shak 

FLEE€’TION, 2. - [L. flectio.] 
The act of bending, or state of being bent. [See 
INFLECTION. . 
FLE€’/TOR, 2. A flexor, which see. 
FLED, pret. and pp. of Free; as, truth has fled. 
FLEDGE, (flej,) a. [G. fbigge; D. vlug, fledged, 
quick, nimble; connected with G. fliegen, D. vliegen, 
Sax. fleogan, to fly.] : : 
Feathered ; furnished with feathers or wings; able 


to fly. : ; 
His locks behind, 
Illustrious on his shoulders, fledge with wings, 

‘Lay waving round, Bfilton, 


LEDGE, zv.¢. To furnish with feathers; to supply 
‘ with the feathers necessary for flight, 
The birds were not yet fledged enough to shift for themselves, 
‘ L’ Estrange. 
FLEDG@’ED, (flejd,) pp. Furnished with feathers for 
flight ; covered with feathers. 
FLEDGE'LING, x. _A young bird just fledged. _ 
FLEDG'ING, ppr. Furnishing with feathers for flight. 
FLEDG/ING, n. A covering of feathers. \ 
FLEE, ». i. ; pret. Fuep. ([Sax. flean, fleon, fleogan; G. 
fliehen.] ath 
1. To run with rapidity, as from danger; to at- 
tempt to escape ; to hasten from danger or expected 
evil. The eneiny fied at the first fire. 
Arise, take the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt. 
-_ alt. i. 
2. To depart; to leave; to hasten away. 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. — James fv. 


3. To avoid; to keep at a distance from. 
fornication ; flee from idolatry. 1 Cor. vi. 10. 

To flee the question, or from the question, in legisla- 
tion, is said of a legislator who, when a question is 
to be put to the house, leaves his seat, to avoid the 
dilemma of voting against his conscience, or giving 
an unpopular vote. In the phrases in which this 
verb appears to be transitive, there is really an 
ellipsis, 

FLEECE, n. [Sax. fleos, flys, flese; D. vlies ; G. fliess ; 
most probably from shearing or stripping, as in Dutch 
the word signifies a film or membrane, as well as a 
fleece. The verb to fleece seems to favor the sense of 
stripping. See Class Ls, No. 25, 28, 30. But Qu. 
L. vellus, from, vello, to pluck or tear off. Varro. 
See Class Bl. In Russ., volos is hair or wool, writ- 
ten, also, vlas. It was probably the practice to pluck 
off wool, before it was the practice to shear it.] 

J» coat of wool shorn from a sheep at one time. 

FLELvs, v. t. To shear off a covering or growth of 
wool. 

2. To strip of money or property ; to take from, 
by severe exactions, under color of law or justice, or 
pretext of necessity, or by virtue of authority. Ar- 
hitrary princes fleece their subjects; and clients com- 
plain that they are sometimes flceced by their law- 

ers. 

J This word is rarely or never used for plundering 
in war by @ licentious soldiery, but is properly used 
to express a stripping by contributions levied on a 
conquered people. y 

3. To spread over as with: wool ; to make white, 

: Thomson. 

FLEE/CED, (fleest,) pp. Stripped by severe exac- 
tions, . 

SFLEE'CED, a, Furnished -with a fleece or with 
fleeces ; as, a sheep is well fleeced. 

FLEECE’LESS, a. Having no fleece. 

FLEE/CER, 7, One who strips or takes by severe 
exactions, i 

FLEE/CING, ppr. Stripping of money or property by 
severe demands of fees, tdxes, or contributions, 

FLEE/CY, a. Covered with wool; woolly; as, a 
flcecy flock. Prior, 

2.’ Resembling wool or a fleece; soft ; complicated ; 
as, fleecy snow ; flcecy locks; fteecy hosiery. 

FLEER, v. i. [Scot. flyre, or fleyr, to make wry faces, 
to leer, to Jook surly ; Ice. flyra. In D., gluuren sig- 
nifies to leer, to peep; Sw. plira; Dan. plirende, 
ogling, leering. This word seems to be leer, with a 
prefix, and leer presents, probably, the primary 


Flee 


eg 
1, To deride; tostieer; to mock ; to gibe ; tomake 
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|) FLEER/ING-LY, ado. 


a wry face in contempt, or to grin in scorn; as, 
Sleer and flout.- 
Covered with an antic face, 
To fleer and scorn at our solemnity. Shak. 
2. To leer; to grin with an air of civility. Burton. 
FLEER, v. t. To mock; to flout at. Beaum. 
pen n. Derision or mockery, expressed by words 
or looks, 


And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, Shak. 
2. A grin of civility. ‘ 
A treacherous fleer on the face of deceivers, South. 


FLEER/ER, n. A mocker; a fawner, 

FLEER’ING, ppr. or a. Deriding; mocking; coun- 
terfeiting an air of civility. 

In a fleering manner. 

PLEET, in English names, [Sax. ficut,] denotes a flood, 
a creek or inlet, a bay or estuary, or a river; as 
in Fleet Street, North-ficte, Fleet prison. 

FLEET, 7. ([Sax. fluta, flict: G. flutte; D. vloot; Sw. 
Jlo'te; D. flode; Fr. flutte. Flect and float seem to be 


altied ; but whether they are formed from the root of |. 


flow, or whether the last consonant is radical, is not 
obvious, See Fioat.] 

A navy or squadron of ships; a number of ships 
in company, whether ships of war or of commerce. 
It more generally signifies ships of war. 

FLEET, a. [Ice. fliotr; Ir. luath, swift; Russ. letayu, 


to fly; Eng. to flit. If the last consonant is radical, | 


this word seems to be allied to D. vlieden, to flee, to 
fly, and possibly to the Shemitic 05D ; but from the 
Ethiopic it would appear that the latter word is our 
split, the sense being to divide or sepurate. } 


1. Swift of pace; moving or able to move with |- 


rapidity ; nimble; tight and quick in motion, or 
ppt with lightness and celerity ; as, a fleet horse 
or dog. 

2. Moving with velocity ; as, fleet winds, 

3. Light; superficially fruitful; or thin; not pene- 
trating deep; as soil. é Mortimer. 

4, Skimming the surface. Mortimer, 

FLEET, v.i. To fly swiftly ; to hasten; to flitasa 
light substance. To fleet away, is to vanish. 
How all the other passions fleet to air! 


2. To be in a transient state. 
3. To float. 
FLEET, v. t. To skim the siirface; to pass over 


Shak, 


rapidly ; as, a ship that fleets the gulf, Spenser. 
2. To pass lightly, or in mirth and joy; as, to fleet 
away time. [Vot us - 


ed, 
3. To skim milk. Cocal in England.} : 
The verb in the transitive form is rarely or never 
usea in America, 

FLEET'-FQOT, a. Swift of foot ; running or able to 
run with rapidity. Shak. 
ret Sea ppr. Passing rapidly, flying with ve- 

ocity. 
2. a. Transient; not durable; as, the fleeting 
A skimming bowl, 


hours or moments, 

FLEET’ING-DISH, nz. [Local] 
In a fleeting inanner. 

‘Rapidly ; lightly and nimbly ; 


FLEET’ING-LY, adv. 

FLEET'LY, adv. 
swiftly. 

FLEET’'NESS, n. Swiftness; rapidity; velocity ; 
celerity ; speed ; as, the fleetness of a horse or deer. 

FLEMING, x. A native -of Flanders, or the Low 
Countries in Europe. 

FLEM/ISH, a. Pertaining to Flanders, 

FLENSE, v. t. To cut up a whale and obtain the blub- 
ber. ss 

FLENS/ING, n. The act of cutting up a whale and 
obtaining its blubber. 

FLESH, zn. [Sax. flec, flec, or flesc; G. ficisch; D. 
vleesch; Dan. flesk. In Danish, the word signifies 
the flesh of swine. I Know not the primary sense ; 
it may be soft.] 

1. A compound substance forming a large part of 
an animal, consisting of the softer solids, as distin- 
guished from the bones and the fluids. Under the 
general appellation of flesh, we include the muscles, 
fat, glands, &c., which invest the bones and are 
covered with the skin. It is sometimes restricted to 
the muscles. 

2. Animal food, in distinction from vegetable, 

Flesh without being qualified with acids, is too alkalescent a 

diet. Arbutinot, 
3. The body of beasts and birds used as food, dis- 
tinct from fish. In Lent, the Roman Catholics ab- 
stain from flesh, but eat fish. : 
4, The body, as distinguished from the soul. 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 

Were brass impregnable, 

5. Animal nature; animals of all kinds. 
The end of all flesh is come before me. —Gen. vi. 


6. Men in general ; mankind. 
My spirit shall not alwayg atrive with man, for that he also is 
sh. —Gen, vi. 


Shak, 


7. Human nature. 
The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us. John 1. 


8. Tenderness;. human feeling; as, there is no| FLETCH’ING, ppr. 
H @5 as, “US, 


flesh in man’s obdurate heart. 


Cowper, Exek. xxxvi. 26. 


9, Carnality ; corporeal appetites. 

ibe Auk bce agulies tno ues Gell wanes aa 

10. A carnal state; a state of unrenewed nature,’ 

They that are in the fizsh can not please God.—Rom, viii, , 

I1., The corruptible body of man, or corrupt naturea 

Flesh and blood can not inherit the kingdom of God. —1 Cor. 
xv. 


Ags present life; the state of existence in this 
wor), . 
To abide in the flesh ts more needful for you. —Phil. 1, 
13. Legal righteousness, and ceremonial services, 
What shall we then say that Abraham, our father as pertfining. 
to the flesh, hath found? — Rom. iv. Gal, iii, 
14, Kindred ; stock ; family. 
He is our brother, and our flesh. —Gen, xxxvil. 


15, In botany, the soft, pulpy substance of fruit, 
also, that part of a root, fruit, &c., which is fit to 
be eaten, A : . 

One flesh, denotes intimate relation, To be ona 
flesh, is to be closely united, as in marriage. Gen. 
ii, Eph. v. 

After the flesh; according to outward appearances 
John viii. : — 

Ab aepilias to the common powers of nature 
lal. iv. — 

Or according to sinful lusts and inclinations ° 
Rom, viii. i 

An arm of ficsh: human strength or aid. ; 

FLESH, v. t. To initiate; a sportman’s use of the 

word, from the practice of training hawks and doga 

by feeding them with the first game they take, or 
other flesh. 
2. To harden; to accustom ; to establish in any 
ractice, as dogs by often feeding on any thing, 

‘Men fleshed in cruelty ; women fleshed in malice. 

3. To glut ; to satiate, [ Sidney. 
The wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth on every itinocent. Shak... 

FLESH!-BROTH, x. Broth made by boiling flesh in 
water. ; : 

FLESH’-BRUSH, n. A brush for exciting action in 
the skin by friction. 

FLESH/-€LOG-GED, a. Encumbered with flesh. 

FLESH’-€OL-OR, (-kul-lur,) x. The color of fleshs 
carnation. ’ 

FLESH’-€OL-OR-ED, a. Beiig of the color of flesh. 

FLESH!-DI-ET, 2. Food consisting of flesh. 

FLESH’ED, pp.ora. Initiated ; accustomed ; giutted. 

- 2 a. Fat; fleshy. 

FLESH’-FLY, n. A fly that feeds on flesh, and de- 
posits her eggs in it. Ray. 
FLESH’-HOOK, n. A hook to draw flesh from a pot 

or caldron. 1 Sain. ii. 

FLESH/I-NESS, n. [from fleshy.] Abundance of 
flesh or fat in animals; plumpness; corpulence $ 
grossness. 

FLESH'ING, gpr. 
glutting. ‘ 

FLESH’LESS, a. Destitute of flesh ; lean. 


Initiating ; making familiar; 


| FLESH’LI-NESS, n. Carnal passions and appetites, 


enser. 

FLESH’LING, n. A person devoted to carnal things, 

FLESH’LY, a. Pertaining to the flesh ; corporeal, 
2 Denham. 


2. Carnal ; worldly ; lascivious. 
Abstain from fleshly lusts. — 1 Pet. ii. 
3. Animal ; not vegetaole, Dryden. 
4. Human ; not celestial ; not spiritual or divine. 
Vain of fleshly arm. Milton, 
Fleshly wisdom. —2 Cor. i, 
FLESH’-MEAT, x. Animal food ; the flesh of ani- 
mals prepared or used for food. _ Swi, 
FLESH/MENT, n. Eagerness gained by a successful 
initiation. 

FLESH’-MON”’GER, (-mung’ger,)n. One who deals 
in flesh ; a procurer; a pimp. [Little used.] Shak. 
FLESH’-POT, 7. A vessel in which flesh is cooked ; 

hence, plenty of provisions. Ezod. xvi. 
FLESH/QUAKE, n. A trembling of the flesh. [os. 


ney B. Jonsot. 
FLESH’Y, a. Full of flesh ; plump; musculous. 
The sole of his foot is fleshy, Ray, 


2. Fat; gross; corpulent; as, a fleshy man. 
3. Corporeal. Eccles, 
‘4, Full of pulp; pulpous ; plump ; as ger 


FLET, pp. of Fuzer. Skimmed. [Not used.) 


FLETCH [Fr. fleche. gee et 
SH, v. t. Tr. 
To feather an arrow. J Warburton. 
FLETCH’ED, (fietcht,) pp. Feathered, as an arrow 
FLETCH’ER, n._ [Fr. fleche, It. freccia, an arrow.] 
An arrow-maker; a manufacturer of bows and 
arrows. Hence the name ofFuretcHeR, __ 
But the use of the word as an appellative has 
ceased with the practice of archery. . 
Feathering, 
FLE-TIF’ER a, [L. fletus and fero.] 
Producing tears, 


FLI 


FLETZ, a. [G. flstz, a layer.) 

{n geology, a term applied to the secondary strata 
because they generally occur in flat or horizontal 
beds, Brande. 

FLEUR DE LIs, (flur'de-lé',) [Fr., flower of the 
lily ; corrspted, in English, to flower de luce.] 

1. A bearing in heraldry, representing a lily, em- 

2. In botany, the iris. [blematic of royalty. 

FLEW, (#i,) pret--of Fry. ; 

The people flew upon the spoil. —t Sam. xiv. 
FLEW, 2. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 
Hanmer. 

FLEW’ED, a. Chapped; mouthed ; deep-mouthed. 

PLEX, v.t. [L. flecto, flecus.] Shak, 

To bend; as, a mr'scle fleres the arm. 

FLEX-AN’I-MOUS, a. [from L.] Having power to 
change the mind. [Jot used.] Howell, 

FLEX’ED, (flekst,) pp. or a. Bent; as, alimb in a 
flexed position. : Hosack. 

FLEX-(-BIL'I-TY, x. [See Frexisre.) The quality 
of admitting to be bent; pliancy; flexibleness; as, 
the flexibility of rays of light. JNVewton. 

2. Easiness to be persuaded ; the quality of yield- 
ing to arguincnts, persuasion, or circumstances ; duc- 

,tility of mind; readiness to comply; facility ; as, 
flexibility of temper. : 

FLEX/I-BLE, . [L. fleribilis, from flecto, flexi, to 
bend, Fr. flechir, coinciding with G. flechten, to braid ; 
a ee These words have the same elements as 

. plico. f 

i. That may. be bent; capable of being turned or 
forced from a straight line or furm without breaking ; 
pliant; yielding to pressure ; not stiff; as, a flezible 
rod ; a flexible plant. 

. 2, Capable of yielding to entreaties, arguments, or 
other moral force ; that may be persuaded to coimpli- 
ance ; not invincioly rigid or obstinate ; not inexo- 
rable, 

‘Phocion was a man of 

the will of the cei 

Tt often denotes, easy, or too easy to yield or com- 
ply-; wavering ; inconstant; not firm. « 

3. Ductile; manageable ; tractable ; as, the tender 
and flerible minds of youth. Flezible years, or time 
of life ; the time when the mind is tractable. 

4, That may be turned or accommodated. 

This was a Principle more flezible to their purpose. Rogers. 

FLEX'I-BLE-NESS, n. Possibility to be bent or turned 
from a straight line or farm without breaking ; easi- 
ness to be bent; pliantness; pliancy; flexibility. 

‘ Boyle. 

2. Facility of mind ; readiness to.eomply or yield ; 
obsequiousness ; as, the fleribleness of a courtier. 

3..Ductility ; manageableness ; tractableness ; as, 
the flezibleness of youth. 

FLEX'I-BLY, adv. In a flexible manner. 

FLEX’ILE, (fieks’il,) a. edd 

Pliant ; pliable ; easily bent ; yielding to posver, im- 
pulse, er moral force. Thomsen, 

FLEX'ING, ppr. Bending. 

FILEX/ION, (tleks’yun,) x [L, flezio.]. 

1. The act of bending. 

2 A bending; a part bent; a fold. Bacon. 

3. A turn; a cast; as; a flezion of the eye. [See 
InFcection.] Bacon. 

FLEX/OR, x. In anatomy, a muscle whose office is to 
bend the part to which it belongs, in opposition tu 

FLEXG_OUS, (flek/shu-us,) 

(flek’shu-us,). : 

FLEX'WOSE? (flek’shu-se,) } a [L. fleruosus.} 

1. Winding ; having turns or windings ; as, a flez- 
wous rivulet. icy. 

2 Bending ; winding; wave ‘ng;.not steady ; as, 
a flernous flame. Bacon. 

3. Un botany, bending.or bent; changing its direc- 
tion in a curve, from joint to joint, from bud to bud, 
or from flower to flower, Martyn. 

FLEX'URE,,(fleks’yur,) x, [L. flezura.]} 

1. A winding or bending; the form of bending; 
incurvation ; as, the flexure of a joint 

2, The act of bending. Shak, 

3. The part bent; a joint. Sandys. 

4, The bending of the body ; obsequious or servile 
cringe. Shak. 


severity; and no ways flerible to 
Bacon. 


#LICK’ % i [Sax. fliccerian ; Scot. flecker, to 
quiver; D. flikkeren, to twinkle ; probably a diminu- 
tive from the rvot of fl 


Ye 
1. To fintter ; to flap the wings without flying ; to 
strike rapidly with the wings. 
And flickering on her nest made short essays to sing. Dryden. 
2. To waver, fluctuate, or twinkle; as, the light 
Mend at a distance. ‘urton. 
FLICK’ER-ING, ppr. Fluttering; flapping the wings 
without flight. 
2a avering ; fluctuating; having a fluttering 
Motion ; with amurous motions of the eye. 
The fair Lavina — looks a little fickering after Turnus. 


FLICK’ER-ING, n A fluttering ; short, irregular 


movements, 
FLICK’ER-ING-LY, ado. Ina flickering manner. 
_PLICK/ER-MOUSE, x. The bat. B. Jonson. 


FLI 


FLIER, x. [See Fry. lt ought to be Fryra.] 

1, One that flies or fices. 

2. A runaway ; a fugitive. Shak. 

3. A part of a machine which, by moving rapidly, 
equalizes and regulates the motion of the whole’; as, 
the flier of a jack. 

FLIGHT, (flite,) »  [Sax. fliht; G. flug, flucht; D. 
vlugt; Dan. flugt; Sw. flycht. See Fry. 

1. The act of fleeing ; the act of running away, to 
escape danger or expected evil ; hasty departure. 

Pray yé that your flight be not in the winter, — Matt. xxiv. 

To put to flight, to turn to flight, is to compel to run 
away ; to force to escape. : 

2. The act of flying ; a passing through the air by 
the help of wings; volitation ; as, the flight of birds 

- and inzects. 4 

3. The manner of flying. Every fowi has its par- 
ticular flight; the flight of the eagle is high ; the flight 
pf the swallow is rapid, with sudden turns. 

4, Removal! frum place to place by flying. 

5. A flock of birds flying in company ; as, a flight 
of pigeons or wild geese. 

6. A number of beings flying or moving through 
the air together; as, a flight of angels. Milton. 

7. A number of things passing trough the air to- 
gether; a volley; as, a flight of arrows. 

A periodical flying of birds in flocks; as, the 
spring fiught, or autumnal flight, of ducks or pigeons, 

9. In England, the birds produced in the same 
season. 

10. The space passed by flying. 

11. A mounting; a soaring; lofty elevation and 
excursion; as, a flight of imagination or fancy; a 
flight of ambition. 

12. Excursion ; wandering ; extravagant sally ; as, 
a flight of folly. Tillotson. 

13. The pewer of flying. Shak. 

14. In certain lead works, a substance that flies off 
in smoke. Encyc. 

15, Flights are the husk or glume of oats. 

Flight of stairs; the series of stairs from the floor, 
or from one platform to another. 

FLIGHT’ED, a Taking flight ; flying. 

FLIGHT’I-L¥, ados [na wild or imaginative manner. 

FLIGHT’LNESS, (flit’e-ness,) x. ‘The state of being 
flighty ; wildness ; slight delirium. 

FLIGHT’-SHOT, xn, The distance which an arrow 

FLIGHT’Y, (flit’e,) a. Fleeting; swift. [flies. 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook. Shak. 

2. Wild ; indulging the sallies of imagination. 

3. Diserdered in mind ; somewhat delirious. 

FLIM/FLAM, zn. , in flim.] 

A freak ; a tric 

FLIM’SI-LY, adv. Ina flimsy manner. 

FLIM’/SI-NESS, n. State or quality of being flimsy ; 
thin, weak texture ; weakness; want ‘of substance 
or solidity. 

FLIM’SY, a. [W. Uymsi, having a fickle motion ; 
Uymu, to make sharp, quick, pungent. Owen. But 
Lluyd renders Uymsi vain, weak. ‘The word is re- 
tained by the common people in New England in 
limsy, weak, limber, easily bending. See Class Lm, 
No. 2, 5, 6.] 

1. Weak; feeble; slight ; vain; without strength 
or solid substance; as, a flimsy pretext; a flimsy ex- 


Beaum. 


cuse ; flimsy objections. Milner. 
2. Without strength or force ; spiritless, 
Proud of a vast extent of flimsy linea, Pope. 


3. Thin; of loose texture ; as, flimsy cloth or stuff. 
Little used.) 

FLINCH, v. % [I have not found this word in any 
other language ; but the sense of it occurs in blench; 
and not improbably it is from the same root, with a 
different prefix.] 

1, To shrink; to withdraw from any suffering or 
undertaking, from pain or danger ; to fail of proceed- 
img, or of performing any thing. Never flinch from 
duty. One of the parties fliachked from the combat. 

A child, by a constant course of kindness, may be accustomed to 

bear very rough usage without flinching or complaining. 
Lotke. 

2. To fail. Shak. 

FLINCH’ER,n One who flinches or fails. 

FLINCH’ENG, ppr. Failing to undertake, perform, or 

roceed ; shrinking; withdrawing. 

FLINCH/ING, x. A shrinking or drawing under pain 
or difficulty. 

FLINCH’ING-LY, adv. Ina flinching manner. 

FLIN’DERS, n. pl. (D. flenter, a splinter, a tatter.] 

Small pieces or splinters; fragments. [Local in 
England; sometimes used in America.] 

This scems to be SpuintER, without the prefiz.] 

FLING, ov. t.; pret. and pp. Fiuno.  [Ir. lingin, to 
fling, to dart, to fly off, to skip. If n isnot radical, 
as I suppose, this may be the W. lluciaw, to fling, to 
throw, to dart, and L, lego, legare. 

1. To cast, send, or throw from the hand ; to burl; 
as, to fling a stone at a bird. 

’Tis fate that flings the dice; and as she flgs, 

Of kings makes peasants, and of peasants, kings. § Dryden, 

2. To dart; to cast with violence ; to send forth. 


He — like Jove, his lightnivg flung. Dryden. 


| FLING, 2. 


FLI 


3. Tosend forth ; to emit; to scatter. 
Every beam new transient colors Sings, Pope. 

4. To throw; to drive by violence. 

5. To throw to the ground; to prostrate, The. 
wrestler flung his antagonist. 

6. To baffle; to defeat ; as, to fling a party in lit 
igation. 

To fling away ; to reject ; to.discard. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fing away ambition. 

To fling down ; to demolish; to main, 

2. To throw to the ground. 

To fling off; to baffle in the chase; to defeat of 
prey. Addison. 

To fling out;*to utter; to speak, as, to fling out 
hard words against another. 

To fling in; to throw in; to make an allowance or 
deduction, or not to charge in an account. In set- 
tling accounts, one party flings in a small-sum, ora 
few days’ work. 

To fling open; to throw open; to open suddenly 
or with violence ; as, to fling open a door. 

To fling up ; to relinquish ; to abandon; a_, to fling 
up a designs 

FLING, v.27. To flounce; to wince ; to fly into vio- 
lent and irregular motions. ‘The horse began to kick 
and fling. 

2. To cast in the teeth; to utter harsh language; 
to sneer; toupbraid. The scold began to flout and 
fling. 

To fling out ; to grow unruly or outrageous. Shak, 

A throw; a fluunce; a cast from the 


Shak. 


hand. 3 
2. A gihe-; a sneer; a sarcasm; a severe or con- 
temptuous remark. 
I, who love to have a fling 
Both at senate house and king, 
FLING/ER,x One who flings ; oneAvho jeers. 
FLING'‘ING, ppr. Throwing; casting; jeering. 
FLINT, 2. [Sax. flint; Sw. flinta. In Dan. flintisa 
light gun, and fiiat is called flintsteen, flint-stone. 
So, also, in German. The Dutch and Germans 
call it also jirestone. It may be from the root of 
splendor. ] 

1. In natural history, a suh-species of quartz, of a 
yellowish or bluish gray, or grayish-black color. It 
is amorphous, interspersed in other stones, or in nod- 
ules or rounded !umps. Its surface is generally un- 
even, and covered with a rind or crust, either calca- 
reous ‘or argillaceous. It is very hard, strikes fire 
with steel, and is an ingredient in glass. 

y. Kirwan. Encyc. 

2. A piece of the above-described stone used in 
firearms to strike fire. 

3. Any thing-proverbially hard ; as, a heart of flint, 

J Spenser. 
FLINT’-GLASS, ‘n. The purest and most beautiful 
kind of glass, distinguished by its, containing oxyd 
of lead, to which it owes some of its most valuable 
qualities. It was originally made of pulverized flints, 
whence the name. Brande. 
FLINT’-HEART, a. Having a hard, unfeeling 
FLINT’-HEART-ED, heart. 


FLINT’Y, a. Consisting of flint; as, a flinty rock. 
2. Like flint; yery hard; not impressible ; as,a 
Slinty heart. = 


3. Cruel; unmerciful; inexorable. Shak, 
4, Full of flint-stones ; as, flmty ground. Bacon. 
FLINT’Y-SLATE, x. A rock, of two kinds, the com- 
mon and the Lydian stone. The furmer has a some- 
what slaty structure,.and contains about 75 per cent. 
of silica. The latter isless hard, and is sometimes 
used as a touchstone for guld and silver. 
*P. Cye. Ure. 
FLIP, x. A mixed liquor consisting of beer and spirit 
sweetened, and also warmed by a hot iron. 
FLIP/-DOG, n. An iron used, when heated, to warm 


flip. > 
FLIP’-FLAP, adv. or a. Noting the repeated stroke 
and noise of samething broad and loose. Ash, 
FLIP/PAN-CY, n. [See Fiterant.] Smoothness and 
‘rapidity of speech ; volubility of tongue; fluency of 
speech. 
FLIP’PANT, a. [W. lipanu, to make smooth or glib, 
“from lib, Uipa, accid, soft, limber ; allied to flabby, 
and to glib, and probably to L. labor, to slide or slip, 
and to lzber, free. Class Lb.] 
1. Of smooth, fluent, and rapid speech ; speaking 
with ease and rapidity; having a voluble tongue; 
2. Pert; petulant; waggish. [talkative. 
Away with flippant epilogues, Thomson, 


FLIP/PANT-LY, adv. Fluently ; with ease and vol- 
ubility of speech. 

FLIP/PANT-NESS, n. Fluency of speech ; volubility 
of tongue ; flippancy. 

(This is not a low, vulgar word, but well author- 
ized and peculiarly expressive. ] 

FLIP’PER, rn. The paddte of a sea-turtle’; the broad 
fin of a fish. ; 

FLIRT, (flurt,) v. 2 [This word evidently belongs to 
the* root of L. floreo, or ploro, signifying to throw, 
and fe oeiee with blurt, Qu. Sax ficardian, to 
trifle. 
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FLO 


1. To throw with a jerk or sudden effort or exer- 
tion. The boys flirt water in each other’s faces, He 
flirted a glove, or a handkerchief, 

2. To toss or throw ; to move suddenly ; as, to flirt 
a fan. 

FLIRT, »v.i. To jeer or gibe; to throw bantering or 
sarcastic words; to utter contemptuous language, 
with an air of disdain. 

2. Torun and dart about; to act with giddiness, 
or from a desire to attract notice; to play at court- 
ship ; to coquet; to be unsteady or fluttering. The 
girls flirt about the toom or the street. 

FLIRT, n A sudden jerk; a quick throw or cast; a 
darting motion. 

In unfyrling the fan are several little flirts and vibrations, 

Addison, 

2. A young girl who acts with giddiness, or plays 
at courtship; a pert girl; a coquette. 

Several young flirts about <own had a design to cast uf out of 

the fasnionable world, ddison, 

FLIRT, a. Pert ; wanton. Shak. 

FLIRT-A/TION, xn. A flirting ; a quick, sprightly mo- 
tion. 

2. Playing at courtship; coquetry. Addison. 
FLIRT’ED, pp. Thrown with asudden jerk. 
PLIRT/LGNG. n. A wanton, pert girl. Grose. 
FIART’ING, ppr. ora. Throwing, jerking; tossing ; 

darting about; giddy ; coquettish. 

LIR'TYING-LY, ado. Ina flirting manner. 

LIT, v, i. [D. vlieden, to fly or flee ; Dan. flyder, Sw. 

.flyta, to flow, to glide away; Dan. flytter, Sw. flyttia, 

to remove ; Ice. flintur, swift. This word coincides 
in elements with Heb. Ch. Syr. wb, Class Ld, No. 
43. It is undoubtedly from the same root as ficet, 
which see.] 

1. To fly away with a rapid motion ; to dart along; 
to move with celerity through the air, We say,a 
bird fltts away, or flits in air; a cloud flits along. 

2. To flutter; to rove on the wing. Dryden, 

3. To temove ; to migrate ; to pass rapidly, as a 
light substance, from one place to another. 

It became a received opinion, that the souls of men, departing 

this life, did fit out of one boily intu some other. Hooker. 

4, In Scotland, to remove from one habitation to 
another. 

5. To be unstable; to be easily or often moved. 


—— 


And the free soul to flitting air resigned, Dryden, 
FLIT, a. Nimble; quick; swift. [Obs.] [See 
FLEET. 


FLITCH, n. pea Abeer Fr. fleche, an arrow, acoach- 
beam, a flitch of bacon.} 

The sidé of a hog salted and cured. Dryden. Swift. 
FLITE, v.i. (Sax. flitan.] 

To scold; to quarrel. [Lacal.] Grose. 
FLIT’TED, pp. Removed; flown swiftly ; migrated. 
FLIT’TER, v.% ‘To flutter, which see. Chaucer. 
FLIT’TER, n Arag; atatter. [See Frirten.] 
FLIT/TER-MOUSE, n. [flit, flitter, and mouse; G. 

fledermaus. | 

A bat; an animal that has the fur of a mouse, 

and membranes which answer the purpose of 
wings, and enable the animal to suStain itself in 
a fluttering flight, 

FLIT’TI-NESS, n. [from jlit.] Unsteadiness ; levity ; 


lightness. Bp. Hopkins, 
FLIT'TING, ppr. or a, Flying rapidly; fluttering ; 
moving by starts. 


FLIT’TING, 2. A flying with lightness and celerity ; 
@ fluttering. 

2. A removal from one habitation to another. [ Scot- 
tish. 


FLUI/TING-LY, adv. Ina flitting manner. 


FLIT’TY, a, Unstable; fluttering. More. 
FLIX, x (Qu. from flaz.] Down; fur. [Mot used.] 
Dryden. 


FLIX’WEED, n. The Sisymbrium sophia, a species of 
water-cresses, growing on walls and waste grounds, 

FLO, nxn. Anarrow. [Wot in use.] Chaucer. 

FLOAT, (flote,) n. [Sax. flota; G. flo&s; D. vot, vloot; 
Dan, flude; Sw. flotte; Pr. flotte; Sp. flota; It. flotta; 
Russ. plot.) 

1, That which swims or is borne on water; as, a 
float of weeds and rushes. But particularly, a body 
or collection of timber, boards, or planks, fastened to- 
gether and conveyed down a stream; a raft. 

‘ [ The latter word is more generally used in the United 

tates, 4 

2. The cork or quill used on an angling line, to 
support it, and discover the bite of a fish. 

’ Encyc. Walton. 

3. The act of flowing; flux; flood; the primary 
sense, but obsolete. Hooker, 

4. The float-board of a whecl, which see, 

5. A quantity of earth, eighteen feet square and 
one deep. Mortimer. 

6. ue flot: LL. fluctus.] A wave. 

7. A broad, wooden instrument, shaped like a trow- 
el, with which masons flvat over and smooth the plas- 
tering on walls. Buchanan. 

FLOAT, v. i. [Sax. fleotan, flotan; G. fldssen; D. 
vlooten, vlotten; Fr. flotter; Dan. fléder. Bither 
fe ee noun, or from the root of the L. fluo, to 

ow, 
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FLO 


1. To be borne or sustained on the surface of a} FLOF, 2. 
fluid ; to swim ; to be buoyed up; not to sink; not | FLOETZ, 


FLO 


Among seamen, a large mass of fluating ice 
See Fierz. [in the ocean. 


to be aground. We say, the water is so shallow, the | FLOG, v.t. [L. fligo, to le that is, to lay on; L. 


ship will not float, 

2, To move or be conveyed on water; to swim. 
The raft fluats down the river. 

Three blustering nights, borne by the southern bl 

1 floated, alse ‘f ort Dryden, 

3. To be buoyed up and moved or conveyed ina 
fluid, as in air. 


They stretch their plumes and float upon the wind. Pove. 
4. To move with a light, irregular course. Qu, 
Locke, 


FLOAT, v. t. To cattse to pass by swimming; to 
cause to be conveyed on water. The tide floated 
the ship into the harbor. 

2. ‘Vo fluod ; to inundate ; to overflow; to cover 
with water. 
Proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands. Dryden, 


3. In plastering, to pass over and Jevel the surface 
of a wall with a float dipped frequently in water. 

FLOAT’AGE, n Any thing that floats on the water, 

Encyc. 

FLOAT’-BOARD, n. A board on the rim of an un- 
dershot water-wheel, which reccives the impulse of 
the stream by Which the wheel is driven. 

FLOAT’ED, pp. ora. Flooded ; overflowed ; leveled 

2. Borne on water, [with a fluat. 

FLOAT’ER, 2. One that floats or swims. Lusden. 

FLOATING, ppr. or a. Swimuning; conveying on 
water ; overflowing ; leveling with a float. 

2. Lying flat on the surface of the water; as, a 
Sloating lenf. Martyn. 

3. Circulating ; passing ; not fixed; as, a floating 
capital. 

FLOAT’ING-BRIDGE, n. A bridge consisting of logs 
or timber with a floor of plank, supported wholly by 
the water, 

2. In war, a kind of: double bridge, the upper one 
projecting beyond the lower one, and capable of be- 
Ing moved forward by pulleys, used for carrying 
troops over narrow moats in attacking the outworks 
of a fort. 

3 A large steam ferry-buat. [Eng.] Francis. 

FLOAT!ING-ISL/ AND, (t16/ting-i/land,) n. A sort of 
food made of milk, white wine, sugar, and eggs, with 
raspberry or strawberry marmalade, jain, &c. 

FLOAT/ING-LIGHT, 2. A substitute for a light- 
house, being the hull of a ship moored on sunken 
rocks, shoals, é&c., with a light displayed aloft, tc 
warn mariners of their danger. 

FLOAT’ING-LY, adv. By floating, 

FLOAT’-STONE, n. Spongiform quartz, a mineral 
of a spotigy texture, of a whitish-gray color, often 
with a tinge of yellow. It frequently contains a nu- 
cleus of comimon flint. Cleaveland, 

FLOAT’Y, a Buoyant; swimming on the surface ; 
light. d Ralegh. 

FLO€-CIL-LA’/TION, n. A picking of bed-clothes by 
asick person—an alarming symptom in acute dis- 
eases, Brande. 

FLO€'€U-LENCE, 2. [L. flocculus, floccus. See Fiock.] 

The state of being in lucks or flocks; adhesion in 
small flakes, Higgins, Med. Rep. 

FLO€’€U-LENT, a, Coalescing and adhering in locks 
or flakes, 

| ey the liquor is broken to flocculence, when the particles of 

erbaceous Matter, seized by thuse of the Jime, and coules- 
cing, appear large ond flocculent, Higgins, Med. Rep. 

FLOCK, 2, [Sax. floce; L. floccus; G. flocke; D. vlok; 
Dan. flok; Sw. flock, a crowd; ulle-lock, wool-lock ; 
Gr. rAokn, tAoKos ; Russ. klok, It is the sume radi- 
cally as fldke, and, applied to wool or hair, we write 
it luck. See Fraxre.]} 

1, A company or collection ; applied to sheep and 
other small animals. A fluck of sheep answers to a 
herd of larger cattle. But the word inay sometiines, 
perhaps, be applied to larger beasts; and, in the plu- 
ral flocks may include all kinds of domesticated ani- 
mals, 

2. A company or collection of birds of any kind, 
and, when applied to birds on the wing, a flight ; as, 
a flock of wild geese; a fluck of ducks; a fluck of 
blackbirds. “In the United States, flocks of wild 
pigeons sometimes darken the air. 

3. A bady or crowd of people. {Zittle used.] [Qu. 
Gr. Auxus, a troop.] : 

4, A luck of wool or hair, 
cut up very fine, 

FLOCK, v.t. To gather in companies or crowds ; ap- 
he to men or other animals. People fluck together, 

‘hey flock to the playhouse. 

Friends daily flock. Dryden. 


FLOCK’-BED, x. A bed filled with locks of coarse 
wool, or pieces of cloth cut up fine. 

FLOCK’ING, ppr. Collecting or running together in 

FLOCK’LY, adv. In a body or flocks, a crowd, 

FLOCK’'Y, a. Abounding with flocks or Jocks, 

FLOCK'-PA’PER, n. A kind of wall-paper having 
raised figures resembling cloth, made of fluck, or 
cloth cut up very fine, and attached to the paper by 
size or varnish, : 


Also, pieces of cloth 


Sflazrum, flagellum; Eng. flail; Goth, bliggwan, to 

strike ; Gr. rAayw, ™An) 7, L. plaga, a stroke, Eng. 
plague. We have lick, which is probably of the same 
family ; as is D. slug, G. schlag, Eng slay.} 

To beat or strike with a rod or w hip; to whip; to 
lash ; to chastise with repeated blows; a culluguial 
word, applied to whipping or beating for punishment ; 
as, to flog a schoolboy or a sailor. 

FLOG’GED, (flogd,) pp. Whipped or scourged for 
punishment ; chastised. 

PULOGHa NS, ppr? Whipping for punishment ; chas- 
tising. : 

FLOGGING, n. A whipping for punishment. 

FLOOD, (flud,) n, [Sax. flod; G. fluth; D, vlocd; Sw. 
flod; Dan, flod; from flow.] : 

1. A great flow of water; a body of moving wa- 
ter; particularly, a body of water, rising, swelling, 
and overfiowing land not usually covered with wa- 
ter. Thus there is a flood, every spring, in the Cun- 
necticut, which inundates the adjacent meadows. 
There is an aunual flvod in the Nile and in the Mis- 
sissippi. 

2. The flood, by way of eminence ; the deluge; the 
great body of water which inundated the earth in 
the days of Noah. Before the flood, men lived to a 
great age. 

3. A river; a sense chicflu poetical. 

4. The flowing of the tide; the semi-diurmnal swell 
or rise of water in the ocean ; opposed to Kan. The 
ship entered the harbor on the flvod. ence fievd- 
tide; young flood; high flood. 

5. A great quantity ; an inundation; an overtlow- 
ing; abundance; stperabundance; as, a fluod of 
bank notes ; a flood of paper eer 
‘6. A Bigat es or streain of any fluid substance ; 
as, a floud of light ; a flood of lava, Ilence, figura- 
tively, a flood of vice. 

7. Menstrual discharge Harvey. 

FLOOD, (flud,) v. t ‘'o overflow; to inundate; to 
deluge ; as, to flood a meadow. Mortimer. 

FLOOD’'ED, (flud’ed,) pp. Overflowed; inundated. 

FLOOD/GATE, n. A gate to be opened for letting wa- 
ter flow through, or to be shut to prevent it. 
2, An opening or passage ; an avenue for a flood 
or great body. 
FLOOD ING, ppr. Overflowing ; inundating. 
FLOOD’ING, x. Any preternatural discharge of blood 
from the uterus, Cyc. 
FLOOD’-MARK, zn. The mark or line to which the 
tide rises ; high-water-mark. ie 

FLOOK, x. The arm of an anchor. [See Fiuxe, the 
usual orthography.] 

FLOOK/ING, n. In mining, an interruption or shift- 
ing of a lode of ore by a cross vein or fissure, Encye, 

FLOOK’Y, a. Furnished with flooks or flukes, 

FLOOR, (fldre,) xn. [Sax. flor, flore; D, vloer; W, 
Uawr, and clawr, the earth or ground an area, or 
ground-plot, a floor ; Tr. lar, and urlar; Baxque or 
Cantabrian, lurra; Arin. leur, flat land, or floor: G. 
Slur, a field, level ground or floor. In early ages, the 
inhabitants of Europe had no floor in their huts but 
the ground, The sense of the word is, probably, that 
which is laid or spread. 

1. That part of a building or room on which we 
walk ; the bottom or lower part, consisting, in mod- 
ern houses, of boards, planks, or pavement; as, the 
floor of a house, roum, barn, stable, or outhouse. 

2, A platform of boards or planks laid on timbers, 
as ina bridge; any similar platform, 

3. A story ina building; as, the first floor; which, 
in England, is the one next above the ground-fluor, 
called in America the second story. ‘ 

4. A floor, or earthen fluor, is still used in some 
kinds of business, made of loam, or of litne, sand, 
and iron dust, as in malting. Encyc. 

5. The bottom of a vessel on each side of the keels 
son. i Totten, 

FLOOR, v. t. To Jay a floor; to cover timbers with a 
floor; to furnish with a floor; as, to floor a louse 
with pine boards. 

2. To strike down, or lay level with the floor ; as, 
to flour au antagonist. Grose. 

3. Figuratively, to put to silence by some decisive 
argument, retort, éc, Coleridge. 

FLOOR'-€LOTH, nz. Oil-cloth, or painted cloth, for 
covering ftoors. 

FLOOR’ED, pp. Covered with boards, plank, or pave- 
ment; furnished with a floor ; struck down, 

FLOOR’ING, ppr. 
floor ; striking down. 

FLOOR'ING, x. A platform; the bottom of a room 
or building ; pavement. 

2. Materials for floors, 

FLOOR’LESS, a. Having no floor. 

FLOOR'’-TIM-BERS, x. pl. The timbers on which a 
floor is laid. 

FLOP, ». t. [A different spelling of Frar.] 

1. To clap or strike the wings. 

2. To let down the brim of w hat. 

FLO/RA, xn. [L. Sce Frorat.] In antiquity, the god- 
dess of flowers, 


Laying a floor; furnishing with a | 


FLO/RAL, 
see, 


FLOWEN, 
FLOR’ENCE, 
FLOR’ENCE, nx. A kind of cloth. 


FLO-RES'CENCE, n. [L. florescens, floresco. 


FLOR’I1D-LY, adv. : 
FLOR’‘ID-NESS, n. Brightness or freshness of calor 


FLOR’U-LENT, a. Flowery ; blossoming. 


use. 
FLOS'€U-LAR, 
FLOS'€U-LOUS, 


_ wT 


FLO 


2. In modern usage, a catalogue or account of flow-- 
ers or plants. 
- 3. The trees and plants, or botany, of a particular 
country. \ 
a, [L. floralis, from flos,a flower; which 


1. Containing the flower; as, a floral bud ; imme- 

diately attending the flower; as, a floral leaf. 
: Martyn. 

2, Pertaining to Flora, or to flowers; as, floral 
games ; floral play. Prior. 
n. An ancient gold coin, of Edward 

III., of six shillings sterling value. 
{ Camden, 
- .2. A kind of wine from Florence, in Italy, 
_ OR/EN-TiNE, a. A native of Florence. 

2. A kind of silk cloth, so called. 

See 
Fiower.] 


In butany, the Season when plants expand their 


flowers. Martyn. 


FLO'RET, x. [Fr. fleurette; It. fioretto.] 


A little flower; the partial or separate little flower 
of an aggregate flower. Martyn. 


FLO’RI-AGE, zn. [Fr. flori.] Bloom ; blossom. 


I. Scott. 


FLOR'ID, a. [L. floridus, from floreo, to flower.] 


1. Literally, flowery ; covered or abounding with 
flowers ; but in this sense little used. 
2. Bright in color; flushed with red ; of a lively 
red color ; as, a flurid countenance; a florid cheek. 
3. Embellished with flowers of rhetoric ; enriched 
to excess with figures; splendid ; brilliant; as, a 
orid style ; florid eloquence. 


FLO-RID/I-TY, n. Freshness or brightness rs color ; 


floridness, loyer. 


In a florid manner, 


or complexion. 
.2, Vigor; spirit. [Unusual.] Feltham. 
3. Embellishment ; brilliant ornaments; ambitious 

elegance ; applied to style. . Boyle. 


FLO-RIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. florifer, from jlcs, a flower, 


and fero, to bear.| 
Producing flowers. 


FLOR-I-FI-€A/TION; n._ The act, process, or time of 


flowering. wliams. Journ. of Science, 


FLO’RI-FORM, a, In the form of a flower. 
FLOR‘IN, xn [Fr. florin; It. fiorino.] 


A coin, originally made at Florence. The name 
is given to different coins of gold or: silver, end of 
different values in different countries, the silver flor- 
ins varying from ls. to 2s. 4d. sterling, or from 23 to 
64 cents: and the gold florin of Hanover being val- 
ued at 6s. Lld. sterling. It is also used as a money 
of account. Kelly. 


FLO/RIST, rn. [Fr. fleuriste.] 


1, A cultivator of flowers ; one skilled in flowers. 
Taomson. 

2, One who writes a flora, or an account of plants. 
Encyc. 

[Wot in 

{ a. {Infra.] In botany, a floscu- 

lous flower is a compound flow- 

er, composed entirely of florets with funnel-shaped 

petals, as in burdock, thistle, and artichoke. This is 

the term used by Yournefort. For this Linneus 
used tubulous, Milne. Martyn. 


FLOS/€ULE, 2. [L. flosculus. 


] 
In botany, a partial or lesser floret of an aggregate 
Milne. 


flower. 
FLOS FER'RI n. [L., flower of iron.] A mineral, a 


yariety of arragonite, called by Jameson, after Haiiy, 
¢oralloidal arragonite. ,[t occurs in little cylinders, 
sometimes diverging and ending in a point, and 
sometimes branched, like coral. Its structure is fi- 
brous, and the surface, which is smooth, or garnished 
with little crystalline points, is often very white, 


with a silken luster.” It takes this name from its | 


being often found in cavities in veins of sparry iron. 
FLOSS, n. [L. flos. [ Cleaveland. 
1, A downy or silken substance in the husks of cer- 
tain plants. : Fooke. 
2..A fluid glass floating on iron in the furnace, 
produced by the vitrification of oxyds and earths. 


Ore. 
3. Untwisted filaments of the finest silk, used in 
embroidering on satin, &c. 
FLOS-SI-FI-CA/TION, x. A flowering; expansion 
‘of flowers. [Novel.} .- Med. Repos. 


FLOSS’-SILK, 2. The name given, to the portions of |- 


faveled silk broken off in the filature of cocoons. It 
is carded and spun like cotton or wool. - Ure. 
FLO/TA, nm. [Sp. See Frerr., A fleet; but appro- 


priately, a fleet of Spanish ships which formerly. 


sailed every year from Cadiz to Vera Cruz, in Mex- 
ico, to transport to Spain the productions of Spanish 
PLOT AGE, Fr: flottage.] 
n.- Z e. 
on the sea, or on rivers. [Litile 


FLO 


FLO-TIL'LA, 7 [dim. of flota.] A little flect, or 
fleet of small vessels. 

FLOT’SAM, )2. [from float.] Goods lost by ship- 

FLOT’‘SON, wreck, and floating on the sea. 
When such goods are cast on shore or found, the 


. » owner being unknown, they belong to the king. 


English Law. Blackstone, 
FLOT’TEN, pp. Skimmed. [Wot in eg 
e Fioun- 


FLOUNCE, (flouns,) v. 7. [D.-plonssen. 
DER. 

1. To throw the limbs and body one way and the 
other ; to spring, turn, or twist with sudden effort or 
violence ; to struggle as a horse in mire. 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce. 

2. To move with jerks or agitation. 


Swift, 


A 
FLOUNCE, v. t. To deck with a flounce; as, to 
P. 


flounce a petticoat or frock. ope. 
FLOUNCE, x. A sudden jerking motion of the body. 
2. A narrow piece of cloth sewed to a petticoat, 
frock, or gown, with the lower border loose and 
spreading. 
FLOUN’CED, (flounst,) pp. , Decked with a flounce. - 
FLOUN’CING, ppr. Decking with a flounce. 
FLOUN’DER, n. [Sw. flundra; G. finder.) 
A flat fish of the genus Platessa, allied to the hali- 
but, and generally found in rivers near the sea. 
Partington. 


FLOUN’DER, v.i. This seems to be allied to flaunt 


and flounce. ; 

To filing the limbs and body, as in making efforts 
to move ; to struggle as a horse in the mire ; to roll, 
toss, and tumble. Pope. 

FLOUN’DER-ING, ppr. Making irregular motions ; 
struggling with violence. 


FLOUR, x. [originally, flower; Fr. fleur; Sp. flor; 


It. fiore; L. flos, floris, from floreo, to flourish. ] 

The edible part of ground corn or grain; meal. 

Johnson. 

In the United States, the modern practice is to make 
a distinction between flour and meal; the word flour 
being more usually applied to the finer part of meal, 
separated from the bran, as wheat fluur, rye flour. 
This is a just and useful distinction. 

FLOOR, v.t. [Sp. florear.] 

1. To grind and bolt; to convert into flour. 
Wheat used formerly to be sent to market; but now 
Great quantities of it are floured in the interior coun- 


2. To sprinkle with flour. try. 

FLOUR’ED, pp. Converted into flour; sprinkled 
with flour. 

FLOUR'ING, ppr. Converting into flour ; sprinkling 
with flour, 


FLOUR'ING, 2. The business of converting grain 
into flour. 

FLOUR‘ISH, (flur’ish,) v. i. [L. floresco, from floreo; 
Fr. fleurir, fleurissant ; Sp. florcar; It. fiorire. The 
primary sense is, to open, expand, enlarge, or to shoot 
out, as in glo7y, L. ploro, or in other words in Lr.] 

1. To thrive; to grow luxuriantly ; to increase 
and enlarge, as a healthy growing plant. The beech 
and the maple flourish best in a deep, rich, and moist 
loam. 

2. To be prosperous; to increase in wealth or 
honor. 

Bad men as frequently prosper and flourish, and that by the 

means of their wickedness. Nelson, 

When all the workers of iniquity do flourish. — Pas, xcii. 

3. To grow in grace and in good works ; to abound 
in the consolations of religion. 

The righteous shal) flourish like the palm-tree. — Ps, xcii. 

4. To be in a prosperous state ; to grow or be aug- 
mented. We say agriculture fluurishes; commerce 
flourishes ; manufactures flourtsh. 

5. To use florid language; to make a display of 
figures and lofty expressions; to be copious and 
flowery. 

They dilate and flourish long on little incidents, Watts. 

6. To make bold strokes in writing ; to make 
large and irregular lines ; as, to flourish with the pen. 

7. To move or play in bold and irregular figures. 

Impetuous spread 

The stream, and smoking, flourished o’er his head, Pope. 

8.-In music, to play with bold and irregular notes, 
or without settled form ; as, to flourish on an organ 

9. To boast; to vaunt ; to brag. or violin. 

FLOURISH, (flur’ish,) v. t. To adorn with flowers 
or beautiful figures, either natural or artificial ; to 
ormament with any thing showy. 

2. To spread out ; to enlarge into figures. Bacon. 

3. To move in bold or irregular figures ; to move 
in circles or vibrations by way of show or triumph; 
to brandish ; as, to flourish a sword. 

4. To embellish with the flowers of diction; to 
adorn with rhetorical figures ; to grace with ostenta- 
tious eloquence ; to set off with a parade of words, 

Collier. 

5.. To adorn ; to embellish. Shak, 

6. To. mark with a flourish or irregular stroke. 
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2. Ostentatious embellishment ; ambitious copious+ 
ness, or amplification ; parade of words and figures y 
show ; as, a flourish of rhetoric; a flourish of wit. 

He lards with flourishes his long harangue, Dryden, 


3. Figures formed by bold, irregular lines, or fan. 
ciful strokes of the pen or graver ; as, the flourishes 
about a great letter. More, 

4. A brandishing; the waving of a weapon or . 
other thing ; as, the flourish of a sword. 

FLOUR‘ISH-ED, ~ (flur‘isht,) pp. Embellished ; 
adorned with bold and irregular figures or lines; 
brandished. 

FLOUR’ISH-ER, (flur/ish-er,) n. One who flourishes 5 
one who thrives or prospers. 

2. One who brandishes. 

3. One who adorns with fanciful figures, 

FLOUR’ISH-ING, (flur’ish-ing,) pp. or a. Thriving 3- 
prosperous ; increasing ; making a show. 

FLOUR'ISH-ING-LY, (flur/ish-ing-ly,) adv. ‘With 
flourishes ; ostentatiously. 

oat v. t. [Scot. flyte, to scold or brawl; Sax. 

.fan. 

To mock or insult ; to treat with contempt. 

Phillida flouts me. Walton, 
He flouted us downright. Shick, 

FLOUT, v. i. To practice mocking; to sneer; to be- 

have with contempt. 


Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout, 


FLOUT, 2. A mock; an insult. 

FLOUT'ED, pp. Mocked ; treated with contempt. 

FLOUT’ER, zx. One who flouts and flings ; a mocker, 

FLOUT’ING, ppr. Mocking; insulting; fleering. 

FLOUT’ING-LY, adv. With flouting ; insultingly. 

FLOW, (fld,) v.% [Sax. flowan: D. vloeijen. If the 
last radical was originally a dental, this word coin- 
cides with the D, vlieten, G. fliessen, Sw. flyta, Dan. 
Slyder, to flow. _If g was the last radical, flow coin- 
cides with the L. fl.o, contracted from flugo, for it 
forms fluzi, fluctum. In one case, the word would 
agree with the root of Jlow, L, flo; in the other, with 
the root of" fly.} 

1. To move along an inclined plane, or on descénd- 
ing ground, by the operation of gravity, and with a 
continual change of place among the particles or 
parts, as a fluid. A solid body descends or moves in 
mass, as a ball or a wheel; but in the flowing of li- 
quid substances, and others consisting of very fine 
particles, there is a constant change of the relative 
position of some parts of the substance, as is the 
case with a stream of water, of quicksilver, and of 
sand. Particles at the bottom and sides of the stream,, 
being somewhat checked by friction, move slower 
than those in the middle and near the surface of the 
current. Rivers flow from springs and lakes; tears 
flow from the eyes. 

2. To melt ; to become liquid. 

he the mountains might flow down -at thy presence. — Is, 

xiv. 

3. To proceed; toissue. Evils flow from different 
sources. Wealth flows from industry and economy. 
All our blessings slow from divine bounty, 

4. To abound ; to have in abundance. 

In that day the mountains shall drop down new wine, and the 

hills shall flow with milk. — Joel ui. 

5. To be full; to be copious ; as, flowing cups or 
goblets. 

6. To glide along smoothly, without harshness or 
asperity ; as, a flowing period ; flowing numbers. 

7. To be smooth, as coniposition or utterance. The 
orator has a flowing tongue. 

Virgil is sweet and flowing in hig hexameters. Dryden, 

8. To hang loose’and waving ; as, a flowing man- 

~tle ; flowing locks. 

The imperial purple flowing in his train. Federalist, Hamilton, 

9. To rise, as the tide; opposed to ebb, The tide 
flows twice in twenty-four hours, 

10. To move in the arteries and veins of the body ; 
to circulate, as blood. 

11. To issue, as rays or beams of light. Light 
flows from the sun. 

12. To move in a stream, as air.. 

FLOW, v. t. To cover with water; to overflow; to 
inundate. The low grounds along the river are anr 
nially flowed. } 

FLOW, 7. A stream of water or other fluid; acur- 
rent; as, a flow of water; a flow of blood. 

2. A current of water with a swell or rise ; as, the 
flow and ebb of tides. 

3. A stream of any thing; as, a flow of wealth into 
the country. é 

4. Abundance; copiousness with action; as, @ 
flow of spirits. : 

5. A stream of diction, denoving abundance of 
words at command and facility of-speaking ; volu- 
bility. 

6. Free expression or communication of generous 
feelings and sentiments. 


Shak, 
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lora: W. flur, bloom ; fluraw, to bloom, to be bright; | FLOW’ER-LESS, a, Having no flowers. Chaucer. 


L. fos, fioris, a flower; floreo, to blossom. S¢e 
Frourisx. : 

1. tn lees that part of a plant which contains 
the organs of fructification, with their coverings. A 
flower, when complete, consists of a calyx, corol, 
stainen, and pistil; but the essential parts are the 
stamen and pistil, which are sufficient to constitute 
a flower, either together in hermaphrodite flowers, or 
separate in male and femule flowers. 

Martyn, Milne. 

“ Q. In popular language, a blossom or flower is the 

flower-bud of a plant, when the petals are expand- 

ed, open petals being considered as the principal 

thing in constituting a flower. But in botany, the 

etals are now considered as a finer sort of cover- 
ng, and not atall necessary to constitute a flower. 
Milne. 

3. The early part of life, or rather of manhood ; 
the prime; youthful vigor; youth; as, the flower of 
age or of life. 

4. The best or finest part of a thing ; the most val- 
uable part. The mostactive and vigorous part of an 
army are called the flower of the troops. Young, 
vigorous, and brave men are called the flower of a 
Dation. Addison. 

5. The finest part ; the essence. 

The chotte and flower of all things profitable the Psalms do more 

briefly conutin, Hooker. 

6. He or that which is most distinguished for any 
thing valuable. We sey, the youth are the flower of 
the country. 

7. The finest_part of grain pulverized. In this 
sense, it is now always written flour; which see, 


Flowers, pl. j in old chemistry, fine particles of bod- | 


ies, especially when raised by fire in sublimation, 
and adhering to the heads of vessels in the form of a 
powder or mealy substance; a term equivalent to 
gublimate ;. as, the flowers of sulphur. Ore. 

A substance, somewhat similar, formed spontane- 
ously, is called efflorescence. 

2. In rhetori¢, figures and ornaments of discourse 
or composition. 

3. Menstrual discharges. 

FLOW'ER, v.i. [from the noun. The correspond- 
ing word in L. is floreo, Fr. fleurir, It. fiorire, Sp. and 
Port. flurecer, W. fluraw.} ? 

1. To llussom ; to bloom ; to expand the petals, as 
a plant, In New England, peach-trees usually flower 
in April, and apple-trees in May. 
2. Yo be in the prime and spring of life; to flour- 
ish ; to be youthful, fresh, and vigorous. 
When fiowered my youthful spring. - Spenser. 
3. To froth; to ferment gently ; to mantle, as new 
beer. 
The beer did flower a little. Bacon, 
4. To come as cream from the surface. Milton. 

FLOW’'ER, v. t. To embellish with figures of flow- 
ers; to adorn with imitated flowers. 

FLOW’ER-AGE, n. State of flowers ; flowers in gen- 


eral. 

FLOW’'ER-BEAR’ING, a. Producing flowers. 

FLOW’ER-BUD, n. The bud which produces a 
‘lower. 

FLOW’ER-~JROWN’'ED, a. Crowned with flowers. 

FLOW’ER-DE-LUCE, zn. [Fr. fleur de lis, flower of 
the lily. 

In Pay, the Iris, a genus of herbaceous peren- 
nial plants; called, also, flag-fluwer, and sometimes 
written flower-de-lis. The species are numerous, 

FLOW’'ER-ED, pp. or a. Expanded into flowers ; em- 
‘bellished with figures of flowers. 
FLOW’ER-ET, n. [Fr. fleurette.] 
Asmall flower; a floret. Shak. Milton. Dryden. 
{In botany Fvoret is solely used. crs 
FLOW’'ER-FENCE, n. The name of certain plants, 
The flower-fence of Barbadoes is of the genus Poin- 
ciana. It isa tropical leguminous bush, with prickly 
branches, and showy yellow or red flowers, and is 
considered one of the must beautiful of plants. Its 
name is derived from its having been sometimes used 
for hedges in the West Indies. P. Cyc. 

The bastard flower-fence is the Adenanthera. 

@ Fam. of Plants. 
FLOW’'ER-FUL, a. Abounding with flowers. 
FLOW’ER-GAR'DEN, n. A garden in which flow- 

ers are chiefly cultivated. 
FLOW’ER-GEN'TLE, n._ A plant, the amaranth. 
FLOW’'ER-I-NESS, n. [from flowery.] The state of 
being flowery, or of abounding with flowers, 

2. Floridness of speech ; abundance of figures. 

FLOW’ER-ING, ppr. ora, Blossoming ; blooming ; 
expanding the petals, as plants. 

2. Adorning with artificial flowers, or figures of 
blossoms. 

FLOW’ER-ING, ,n. 
som. 

2. The act of adorning with flowers. 

FLOW-ER-IN-WOV’EN, a. Adorned with flowers. 
Milton. 
FLOW’ER-KIR/TLED, (-kurt'ld,) a. Dressed with 
garlands of flowers. 


The season when plants blos- 


Milton, 


FLOW’ER-STALK, (-stawk,) 2. 


FLOW'ING, ppr. 


FLOW'ING-LY, adv. 


2. In botany, having no flowers or organs of fructi- 
fication. Lindley. 


FLOW’ER-LESS-NESS, zn. State or quality of being 


without flowers. 
In botany, the pe- 
duncle of a plant, or the-stem that supports the flower 
or fructification. 


FLOW’'ER-Y, a, Fall of flowers; abounding with 


blossoms ; as, a frwery field. Milton. 
2, Adomed with artificial flowers, or the figures.of 
blossoms. 
3. Highly embellished with figurative language ; 
florid ; »s, a flowery style. 
Moving asa fluid, issuing; pro- 
ceeding ; abounding ; smooth, as style ; inundating. 
2. a. Fluent ; smooth, as style. 


‘| FLOW'‘ING, n. The act of running or moving as a 


fluid ; an issuing ; an overflowing ; rise of water. 
With volubility ; with abun- 


dance. 
FLOW'ING-NESS, n. Smoothness of diction > stream 


of diction. Nichols. 
FLOWK, (2. [Sax. floc.] A flat fish, much like the 
FLOKE, common flounder. Carew. 


FLOWN, (had fled,) in the following phrases, is not 


good English, 
Was reason flown, Prior. 
Sous of Belia, flown with insolence and wine, Milton, 
In the former passage, fluwn is used as the partiéi- 
ple of fly or flee, both imtransitive verbs, and the 
_ phrase should have been, had reason flown or fled. 
‘In the latter passage, fluzon is used for blown, inflated, 
but most improperly. Flown is the participle of the 
perfect or past tense of fly, but can not regularly be 
used in a passive sense 


FLO'/ATE, xn. [from fluor, which see.] In chemistry, 
a salt once supposed to be formed by the fluoric acid. 


combined with a base; as, fluate df alumina or of 
‘soda. These are properly fluorids, which see. 
FLU€!TU-ANT, a. [L. fluctuans. See Fructuate.]} 

Moving like a wave ; wavering; unsteady. 

DL) Estrarnige. 
FLU€'TU-ATE, v.%. [L. fluctuo, from fluctus,a wave, 
from fluo, to flow.) . 

]. To move as a wave ; to roll hither and thither ; 
to wave; as, a fluctuating field of air. Blackmore. 

2. To float backward and forward, as on waves. 

3. To move now in one direction and now in 
another ; to be wavering or unsteady. Public opin- 
ion often ftuctuates ; men often fluctuate between 
different parties and opinions. Hence, 

4. To be irresolute or undetermined. 

5. To rise and fall; to be in an unsettled state ; to 
experience sudden vicissitudes. The funds or the 
prices of stocks fluctuate with the events of the day. 

FLU€’TU-A-TING, ppr. Wavering; rolling as a 
ware ; moving in this and that direction ; rising and 
alling. ; 

2. a. Unsteady ; wavering; changeable. We have 
little confidence in fluctuating opinions, 

FLU€-TU-A‘TION, rn. [L. fluctuatio.] 

1. A motion like that of waves; a moving in this 
and that direction ; as, the fluctuations of the sea. 

2. A wavering; unsteadiness ; as, fluctuations of 
opinion. e : . 

3. A rising and falling suddenly ; as, fluctuations 
of prices or of the funds, : 


FLUD/ER, )n. An aquatic fowl of the diver kind, 
FLUD’/DER, nearly as large as a goose. 

Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
FLOE, n. 


Probably contracted from flume, L. flumen, 
from fluo. ; 

A passage for smoke in a chimney, leading from 
the fireplace to the top of the chimney, or into anoth- 
er passage ; aS, a chimney with four flues. 

FLOE, 2. [G. flaum; L. pluma.]} i 

Light down, suth as rises from beds, cotton, &c. ; 

soft down ; fur or hair. Tooke. 
FLU-EL’LEN,7. The speedwell, a plant, 
FLO'ENCE, for Fiuency, is not used. 
FLU/EN-CY, x. [L. fluens, from fluo, to flow.] 

1. The quality of flowing, applied to speech or lan- 
guage; smoothness ; freedom from harshness ; as, 
fluency of numbers. 

2. Readiness of utterance; facility of words; 
volubility ; as, fluency of speech; a speaker of re- 
markahle fluency. 

3. Affluence ; abundance. [Obs.] Sandys. 

FLU‘/ENT, a, [See Frvgncy.) Liquid; flowing. 
2. Flowing ; passing. [ Bacon, 
Motion being a fluent thing. Ray, 


3. Ready in the use of words; voluble; copious; 
having words at command, and uttering them with 
facility and smoothness ; as, a fluent speaker, 

4. Flowing , voluble ; smooth ; as, fluent speech. 

FLU/ENT, n. A stream; a current of water. [Lit- 
ue used.) Philips. 

2. In analysis, a variable quantity, considered as 
increasing or diminishing. The term denotes the 
same thing as integral, which is now used in its 
stead, the differential and integral calculus having su- 
perseded the methods of fluzions and fluents. Brande. 


/FLUR/RY, v. t. 


FLU 


| FLO/ENT-LY, adv. With ready flow ; volubly ; with- 


out hesitation or obstruction ; as, to speak fluently, 

FLO/GEL-MAN, (fla’gi-man,) n. [G., four kage a 
wing. 

In sie the leader of a file; but, with us, one 
who stands in front of a body of soldiers, and whose 
notions in the manual exercise they all simultane+ 
ously follow. : 

FLO'ID, a. [L. fluidus, from fluo, to flow.] 

Having particles which easily move and change 
their relative position without a separation of the 
mass, and which easily yield to pressure: that may 
flow ; liquid or gaseous. Water, spirit, air, are fluid 
substances ; all bodies may be rendered fluid by heat 
or caloric. 

FLO/ID, x. A body whose particles mové easily 
among themselves, and yield to the least force im- 
pressed, and which, when that force is removed, 
recovers its previous state. Fluid is a generic term 
comprehending liquids and gases. Water, wind, and 
steam, are fluids. 4 - Olmsted. 

FLU-ID’/I-TY, n. The quality of being capable of 
flowing ; that quality of bodies which reitders them 
impressible to the slightest force, and by which the 
particles easily move or change their relative position 
without a separation of the mass; a liquid or gaseous 
stale } Opposed to solidity. Fluidity is the effect of 

eat. 

FLU’ID-NESS, n. 
which see. 

FLUKE, n. (Supposed to be D. ploeg, G. phug, a p.ow. 

The part of an anchor which fastens in the ground. 

FLOKE, )n. A species of flat-fish, of the genus 

FLOW K, Platessa, much like the common floun- 
der. Partington. 

FLOKL’-WORM, nz. A small, flat worm, often found 


The state of being fluid; fluidity, 


} in the intestines of sheep; called, also, gourd-worm, 


from its resemblance to the seed of a gourd. 
Farm, Encyc. 
FLOME, n. [Sax. flum, a stream; L. flumen,yfrom 
fluo, to flow. 7 
Literally, a flowing ; hence, thé passage or channel 
for the water that drives a mill-wheel. 
FLUM/MER-Y, 2. ae Uymry, from llymyr, harsh, 
raw, crude, from lym, sharp, severe. In Welsh, a 
kind of food made of oatmeal steeped in water, 
until it has turned sour. See Lumser.] 
1. A sort of jelly made of flour or meal ; pap. 


«Locke, 


2. In vulgar use, any thing insipid or nothing te 
the purpose ; flattery. 
FLUNG, pret. and pp. of Fiine. 


Several statues the Romans themselves flung into the river: 


Milk and flummery are very fit for children, 


FLUNK’Y, n. A term of contempt for one who is 
mean and base-spirited ; perhaps from the Scottish 
Slupkie, a livery servant. [Eng.] From this, the 

_ term flunkyism has been formed. 

FLU-O-BO’/RATE, zn. A compound of fluoboric acid 
with a base. 

FLU-O-BO’RI€, a. The fluoboric acid or gas is a 
compound of fluorine and boron; also called fluoria 


of boron, Davy. 
FLO/OR, n. [Low L., from fluo, to flow.} 
1. A fluid state. Newton, 
2. Menstrual flux. [Little used in either sense.] 


3. In mineralogy, fluorid of calcium, usually called 
fluor-spar. It commonly occurs massive, but crystal- 
lizes in octahedrons, which are frequently changed 
into cubes. {tis a mineral] of beautiful colors, and 
much used for ornamental vessels, This is the mate- 
rial of which the original myrrhine vessels of the an- 
cients were made. Dana, 

FLU OR'IC, a. Pertaining to fluor; obtained from 
fluor. 

FLO/OR-ID, m A compound of fiuorine with a 
metallic or combustible base. 

FLU/OR-INE,n. An element in the form of a yellow- 
ish-brown gas, with the odor of chlorine and burnt 
sugar; one of the acidifying and basifying prin- 
‘ciples. 

FLU-OSIL'L-€ATE, n. [fluor and silez or silica.} 

In chemistry, a compound of fluosilicic acid with 
some base. 

FLU-O-SI-LIC'IC AC/ID, n. An acid composed of 
silicon and fluorine ; also called fluorid of silicon. 

FLUR’/RI-ED, (flur’rid,) pp. Put in agitation. 

FLUR/RY, 7. A sudden blast or gust, or a light, tém- 
porary breeze; as, a flurry of wind. itis never, with 
us, applied to a storm of duration, 

2 i sudden shower of short duration ; as, a flurry 
of snow. 

3. Violent agitation ; commotion; bustle; hurry. 

To put in agitation; to excite or 
alarm. Swinburne. 

FLUR'‘RY-ING, ppr. Putting in agitation. 

FLUSH, »v. i, [G. flicssen, imperf. floss, to flow; D. 
vlieten, in a different dialect. It coincides in ele- 
ments with blush, blaze, and flash.) 

1. To flow and spread suddenly ; to rush; a8, 
blood flushes into the face. 


2. To come in haste ; to start. B. Jonson 
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FLU 


3 “To appear suddeniy, as redness or a blush. 

ting cal te ine cen 

rahi eu. : 
Meieaausi Poe fe. Pevciial 

@ To becume suddenly red; to glow; as, the 
@heeks flush. 5 ; : 

& Ta be gay, splendid, or beautiful. 

4. once, arrayed 

In all the colors of the jiushing year, 

The garden glows. Thomem. 
PLUSH, v.t. Toredden’snidenly ; to cause the blood 
r €o rush suddenly into the fice. 

Nor flush with shame the passing virgin’s check. Gay. 
2. To elate;,to elevate; to excite the spirits ; to 
animate with Joy ; as, to flush with victory. _ 
PLUSH, a. Fresh; full of vigor; glowing; bright. 


Flush as May. Shak, 
2. Affluent ; abounding; well furnished. 
Lord Strut was not very flush in ready. Arbuthnot. 


8. Free to spend; liberal; prodigal. He is very 
flush with bis money. [Tus ws a popular use of the 
word in America. | p 

4, In architecture, even or level in respect to sur- 
face. Gwilt. 

A flush deck, in seamen’s language, isa deck with 
@ continued floor unbroken from stem to stem. [Qu. 
Russ. ploskei, flat. The sense of spreading naturally, 
fesults from that of flowing. 

FLUSH, x. A sudden flow of blood to the face; or, 
more generally, the redness of face which proceeds 
from such an afflux of blood. Hectic constitutions 
are often known by a frequent flush in the cheeks. 

2. Sudden impulse or. excitement; sudden glow ; 
as,,a flush of joy. 

3. Bloom ; growth; abundance. Goldsmith. 


suit. 
-5. A term for a number of ducks. Spenser. 
¥LUSH'ED, (flusht,) pp. or a Overspread or tinged 
with a red cvulor, from the flowing of bluod to the fece. 
We say, the skin, face, or cheek is flushed. ¥ 


2. Elated ; excited ; animated ; as, flushed with joy: 


w success. Heated or excited with strong drink. 
Sir W.. Temple, 
FLUSH’ER, 2. The lesser butcher-bird. Chambers. 
FLUSU/ING, ppr. Overspreading with red ; glowing. 
FLUSH'ING, rn. A glow of red in the face. 
ELUSH'ING-LY, ade. Ina flushing manner. 
FLUSH'NESS, x. Freshness. Gauden. 
FLUS’TER, v. & To make hot and-rosy, as with 
drinking ; tq heat ; to hurry; to agitate ; to confuse. 
FLUS’TER, v.%. To be in a heat or bustle ; to be agi- 


tated. 
FLUS'TER, x. Heat; glow; agitation; confusion ; | 


disorder. 

FLUS’'TER-ED, pp. Heated with liquor; agitated ; 
confused. 

FLOTE, x. [Fr. fitie; Arm. fleut; D. fluit; G. fléte; 
Dan. fléjte; Sp. flauta; Port. frauta: It. flauto; Lo 
fl, ‘flutus, to blow, or L. flata, a lamprey, with the 
game number of, holes.) 

1, A smail wind-instrument; a pipe with lateral 
holes and keys, played by blowing with the mouth, 
end by stepping and opening the holes with the fin- 

TS. 
a A channel in a column or pillar; a perpendicu- 
lar ftirrow or cavity, cut along the shaft of a column 
or pilaster ; so calied from its resemblance to a flute. 
It is used chiefly ini the fonic order; sometimes in 
the Coinposite and Corinthian ; rarely in the Doric 
and Tuscan. It is called also a reed. Encyc. 
3. Asimilar channel in the muslin of a lady’s ruffle 
fs called a fiute. J 
4, A long vessel or boat, with flat ribs or floor tim- 
bers, round behind, and swelled in the middle. [4 
different orthography of Front, Fiota.]} Encye. 
Armed en flute; an armed ship, with her guns in 
part taken out, as when used as a transport, is said 
to be armed en flute : Lunwer. 
FLOTE, v. i. To play ona flute. Chaucer. 
FLOTE, v. t. To form flutes or channels in a column; 
to form corresponding channels in the muslin of a 
lady’s ruffle. 
FLOT"ED, pp. or a. Channeled ; furrewed 3 as a col- 
ann. 
2. In mysic, thin: fine; flutelike; as, fluted notes. 
To) Busby. 
FLOT-EF , 2. One who plays on the flute. e 
FLOTE/-STOP, n. A range of wooden pipes in an 
organ, designed to imitate the flute: P. Cyc. 
FLOT'ING, ppr. Channeling; forming furrows; as 
in a column, 
FLOT'ING, nr. Achanne? or furrow in a column, or 
in the muslin of a lady’s riffle ; fluted work. 
FLOT’IST, x A performer onthe flute. Busby. 
FLUT'TER, 2. i {Sax. floteran; D. flodderen; G. flat- 
tern. Qu. Fr. flotter, to wever, from flot,a wave. It 
is possible that the word is contracted.} P 


L. To move or flap the wings rapidly, without fly- | 


fing, or with short flights ; to hover. 


4, [Fr. and Sp. fluz.] A run of cards of the same 


FLY 


2 To move about briskly, irregularly, or with great 
bustle and show, withoul.consequence. 
No rag, no scrap of all the bean or wit, 
That once so fluttered, and that ouce so writ, Popa, _ 
3. To move with quick vibrations or undulations ; 
as, a fluttering fan; a fluttering sail. Pope. 
4. To be in agitation ; to move irregularly ; to fluc- 
tuate ; to be in uncertainty. . 
How long we fluttered on tfe wings of doubtfhi success. Howel. 


His thoughts are very flutlenng and wandenng. Wats, 
FLUT’TER, v.t Todrive in disorder, [Little used.] 
2. To burry the mind ; to agitate. [Shak 


3. To disorder ; to throw into confusion. 
FLUT’TER, n. Quick and irregular motion; vibra- 
tion; undulation ; as, the flutter of a fan. Addison. 

2. Hurry ; tumult; agitation of the mind. 

3. Confusion ; disorder , irregularity in position. 
FLUT’TER-ED, pp. Agitated ; confused ; disordered. 
FLUT'TER-ING, ppr. ora. Flapping the wings with- 

out flight, or with short flights; hovering; fluctua- 
ting ; agitating ; throwing into confusion. 
FLUT’TER-ING, n. The act of hovering, or flapping 
the wings without flight ; d wavering; agitation. 
FLUT’TER-ING-LY, adv. Ina fluttering manner. 
FLUT’Y, a. Soft and clear in tone, like a flute. 
FLO/VI-AL-IST, 2 One who explains phenomena 
by existing streams. ' Am. Quart. 
FLU-VI AT’I€,(¢. [L. fluviaticus, from fluvius, a 
FLU/VI-AL, river ; fluo, to flow.] 

Belonging to rivers; growing or living in streams 

or ponds, as, a fluvratic plant. 
FLO'VI-A TILE, a [L. flumatilis.] 

Belunging to rivers; existing in rivers ; as, fluvia- 
tile strata. . Lyell, 
FLUX,r. [L. flurus; Sp. fluzo; Fr. fluz; It. flusso ; 

_ from L. fluo, fluxr.} 
i i oie act of flowing ; the (.rotion or passing of a 
uid. 

2. The moving or passing of any thing in contin- 
ued succession. Things in this life are in a contin- 
ual flux. 

3. Any flow or issue of matter. In medicine, an 
extraordinary issue or evacuution from the bowels or 
other part ; as, the bloody flur or dysentery, hepatic 
flux, &c. 

4. In hydrography, the flow of the tide. The ebb 
is called refluz. f 

_ 5. In chemistry and metallurgy, any substance or 
mixture used to promote the fusion of metals or mih- 
erals, as alkalies, borax, tartar, and other saline mat- 
ter; or, in large operations, limestone or fluor. Al- 
kaline fluxes are either the crudd, the white, or the 


black fiuz. Nicholson, 
6. Fusion; a liquid state from the operation of 
heat. - Encye 


7. That which flows or is discharged. 
8. Concourse ; confluence. [Little used.] Shak. 
FLUX, a. Flowiag ; moving; maintained by a con- 
stant succession of parts ; inconstant ; variable. [ot 
well authorized. } 
FLUX, v. t. To melt; to fuse; to make fluid. 
One part of mineral alkali will fluz two of silicious earth with 
etfervescence. Kirwan. 
2. To salivate. [Little used.] South, 
FLUX-A'TION, n. A flowing or passing away, and 
giving place to others, Leslie. 
FLUX’ED, (tiukst,) pp. Melted; fused; reduced toa 
flowing state. 
FLUX-I-BIL'L-TY, 2. The quality of admitting fu- 


sion. 
FLUX'LBLE, a. [from Low L.] Capable of being 
melted or fused, as a mineral. 
FLUX-IL/I-TY, n. [Low L. fluzilis.] 
The quality of admitting fusion ; possibility of be- 


ing ‘fused or liquefied. Boyle. 
eux eas (fluk’shun,) n. [L. fluzio, from fiuo, to 
ow. : 
1. The act of flowing. 
2. The matter that flows. - Wiseman. 


3. In matiematics, an infinitely small quantity ; an 
increment ; the infinitely smal] increase of the fluent 
or flowing quantity ; the same as DirreRENntiat. 

: 3 Bailey. Brande. — 

4, Flurions; a department of analysis. it is the 
same with the Dirrerentian and Integpay Carcu- 
tus. [See Carcurus.] 

FLUX’ION-AL, a 

FLUX/ION-A-RY,§  fluxions. : 

FLUX'ION-IST, x. Oue skilled in fluxions. Berkeley. 

FLUX/IVE, @. Flowing; wanting solidity. [Not 
j B. Jonson. 


used. é 
FLUX/URE (fluks’yur,) n. A flowing or fluid matter. 
Not used. Drayton. 
FLY, v. é.; pret. Frew ; part. Fuowr, ([Sax. fleogan; 

G. fliegen; D. viiegen; Sw. flyga; Dan. flyver. In 
Sazon, the same verb signifies to fly and to fice; in 

German, different words are used.] 
° a To move through air by.the aid of wings, as 
‘owls. 

2. To pass or move in air by the force of wind or 
other impulse ; as, clouds and vapors fly before the 
wind. A ball flies from a cannon ; an arrow from 8 


Pertaining to mathematical 


FLY 


3. To rise in air, as light substances, by meansof a 
current of air, or by having less specific gravity taam 
alr, as smoke. 

Man is born w trouble, as the sparks fly upwardse Job ¥, 


4 To move or pass with velocity or celerity, either 
on land or water. He flew to the relief of his dis- 
tressed friend. The ship flies upon the main. 5 

5. To move rapidly, in any manner ; as, a top flies 
about.- 

6. To pass away ; to depart ; with the idea of haste, 
swiftness, or escape. The bird has flown. 

7. To pass rapidly, as time. Swift jly the fleeting 
hours. 

8. To part suddenly, or with violence ; to burst, as 
a bottle. Swy 

9. To spring by an elastic force. 

10. To pass ewiftly, as rumor or report. 

1L. To flee ; to run away ; to attempt to escape ; to 
escape. s 

I'll fy from shepherds, flocks, and flowery plains. Pope. 
ie To flutter ; to vibrate or play; esa flagin the 
wind. 

To fly a; to spring toward ; to rush on; to fall pn 
suddenly. 

A hen fiies at a dog or cat ; a dog flies at a man 

To fly wn the face; to insult, os 

2. To assail; to resist ; to set at defiance; to op 
pose with violence ; to act in direct opposition 

To fly off ; to separate, or depart suddenly 

2. To revolt. 

To fly open; to open suddenly, or with violence ; 
as, the doors flew open. 

To fly out; to rush out; also, to burst into a pas- 
sion. 

2. To break out into license. 

3. To start or issue with violence from any direc- 
tion. 

To let fly; to discharge; to throw or drive with 
violence ; as, to let fly a shower of darts. 

2. In seamanship, to let go suddenly and entirely. 
Let fly the sheets. Totten. 

FLY,>. «. [This is used for flee, and from is under, 
stuod after y, so that.it can hardly be called a trang- 
itive verb. 

1. To shun; to avoid; to decline; as, to flythe 
sight of one we hate; that is, primarily, to flee 


from. 
Sleep flies the wretch. Dryden. 

2. To quit by flight. 

3. To attack by a bird of prey. {Wot used.] Bacon. 

4. To cause to float in the air. 

FLY, n. (Sax. fleoge; Sw. fluga: Dan. flue; G. flieges 
D. vlieg ; from the verb ficogan, to fly.] 

1. In zodlogy, a winged insect of various species, 
whose distinguishing characteristic is that the wings 
are transparent. By this, flies are distinguished from 
beetles, butterflies, grasshoppers, &c. Of flies, some 
have two wings, and others four. Encyc. 

In common language, fly is the house-fly, of the ge- 
nus Musca. . 

2. In mechanics, a cross with leaden weights at the 
ends, or a heavy wheel at right angles with the axis 
of a windlass, jack, or other machine, The use of 
this is, tu reguiate and equalize the motion in all 
parts of the fevolutlon of the machine, and some- 
tlines to collect force in order to produce a very great 
instantaneous impression, as in a coining press. 

; Brande, 

3. That part of a vane which points and shows 
which way the wind blows. 

4. The extent of an ensign, fiag, or pendant from 
the staff to the end that flutters loose in the wind. 

Mar. Dict. 

5. A light carriage formed for rapid motion. 

6. In printing, one who takes the sheets from the 
press in cases demanding expedition. 

FLY'BANE, x. A herbaceous plant called Catch-fly, 
of the genus Silene. 
FLY/-BIT-TEN, a. Marked by the bite of flies. 
Sh 


FLY’BLOW, 2. t. To See an egg in any thing, 
as a fly ; to taint with the eggs which produce mag- 


gots. 
Like a fly-blown cake of tallow. 


FLY’BLOW, 2. The egg of a fly. 
FLY‘BLOWN, pp. ora. Tainted with maggots. 
FLY'BGAT, 2. A light, ewift kind of boat, used om 


Swift, 


canals. Buchanan. 
- 2 A large, flat-bottomed Dutch vessel. Encye. 
FLY'€ATCH-ER, nr. One that hunts flies. 


2 In zodlogy, a name common to very numerous 
species of bird’, forming the Linnzan genus JMusci- 
capa, and having a bill flatted at the base, almost tri- 
angular, notched or hooked at the upper mandible 
and beset with bristles. These birds are so name 
because they feed entirely on flies and other winged 
insects, which they catch as they fly. A 

FLY’'ER, n. One that flies or flees; usually writtev 


2, One that uses wings. 
3. The fly of a jack. 
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eo 
flight of stairs which are parallel to each other. 
These are the ordinary stairs, as distinguished from 
winding stairs. The second of these fliers stands 
parallel behind the first, the third behind the second, 
and so are said to fly off from one another. 

Moxon. 
5. A performer in Mexico, who flies round an ele- 
vated post. hig 
6. Flyers; that part of a spinning-machine, or 
wheel, which, with a rapid motion, spins the thread. 

FLY/-FISH, v. i. To angle with flies for bait. 

FLY/-FISH-ING, nz. Angling; the art or practice of 
angling for fish with flies, natural or artificial, for 
bait. Walton. 

FLY/-FLAP, n. Something to drive away flies. 

Congreve. 

FLY!-HON/EY-SUCK-LE, (-hun’ne-suk-l,) A 
plant, the Lonicera. The African fly-honcysuckle is 
the Halleria. Fam. of Plants. _ 

FLY’-SPECK, x. A name given to the excrementi- 
tious stains of insects, chiefly of the common fly. 

FLYING, ppr. Moving in air by means of wings ; 
passing rapidly ; springing; bursting ; avoiding. 

«2, a, Floating; waving ; as, flying Colors. i 

3. a. Moving; light, and suited for prompt motion ; 
as, a flying camp. : . 

Flying colors; a phrase expressing triumph. 

FLYING, z.. The act of moving in the air with 
wings ; flight. ; Feel 

FLY/ING-AR-TIL’LE-RY, x. Artillery trained to 
very rapid evolutions. In passing from one part of 
the field to another, the men spring on to the guns, 
which are drawn by horses at full gallop. 

FLY/ING-BRIDGE, n. A means used by armies for 
crossing rivers in rapid movements. It is sometimes 
a bridge supported by pontoons or light boats, and 
sometimes a large, flat-bottomed boat, anchored up 
stream, which is made to pass like a ferry-boat from 
one side of a river to the other, by the force of the 
current. 

FLY/ING-BUT'TRESS, zn. Acontrivance for strength- 
ening the nave or central part of a Gothic building, 
when it rises considerably above the side aisles or 
wings It consists of a kind of brace, in a curved 
form, or half arch, thrown across from the tops of the 
side aisle buttresses to the wall of the nave, prop- 
ping it up, and preventing it from spreading out- 
ward under the pressure of the roof, From its thus 
passing through the air, over the roof of the side 
aisles, it has its name of flying-buttress. P. Cye. 

FLY'ING-CAMP, n. A camp or body of troops formed 
for rapid motion from one place to another. 

FLY‘ING-FISH, 2. A name common to those fishes 
which have the-power of sustaining themselves in 
the air, for a certain length of time, by means of 
‘their long, pectoral fins. 

FLYING-PAR’TY, n. In military affairs, a detach- 

“ment of men employed to hever about an enemy. 

FLY/ING-PIN/ION, x The part of a clock having a 
fly or fan, by which it gathérs air, and checks the 
rapidity of the clock’s motion, when the weight de- 
scends in the striking part. Encyc. 

FLY/ING-SQUIR’/REL, x. A species of squirrel hav- 

* ing an expansive skin on each side, reaching from 
the fore to the hind legs, by which it is borne up in 
leaping. 

FLY-LEAF, 2, A blank leaf at the beginning or 
end of a book. 

FLY/—POW-DER, n. An imperfect oxyd of arsenic, 
which, mixed with sugar and water, is used to kill 
flies. Brande. 

FLY’-RAIL, x. That part of a table which turns out 
to support the leaf. 

FLY’-SHOOT-ER, n. One that shoots flies. 

FLW’-TRAP, n. In botany, a species of sensitive 
plant, called Venus’s Fly-trap, the Dionea Muscipula; 
a plant that has the power of seizing insects, that 
light on it. Partington. 

FLY'-WHEEL, n. A wheel in machinery that equal- 
jzes its movements, or accumulates power far a very 

eat instantaneous impression. 

AL,n, (Sax. fola, fole; G. fiillen; D. veulen ; Dan. 
fol; Sw. fola; Fr. poulain ; Arm. poull, pull, or heu- 
beul; W. ebawl; Corn. ebol; L. pullus; Gr. mwdog; 


dd 


Ch. xbyp; Ar, \ab tafala, to rise or to set as the sun, 


‘S29 
to bear young, and ACS) tofilon, pullus, The pri- 


tary sense of the verb is, to shoot, to cast or throw, 
to fall. The same verb, in Heb. and Ch., signifies 
*to unite, to fasten; in Syr,, to foul, to defile; both 
senses from that of putting or throwing on, The 
verb belongs, probably, to the root of Eng. fall and 
foul, that is, 5b with a different prefix. Foal is lit- 
fails. a shoot, issue, or that which is cast, or which 
‘alls, 
The young of the equine genus of quadrupeds, 
and of either sex; a colt or filly. " 
FOAL, v.t, To bring forth a colt or filly; to bring 
forth young, as a mare or a she-ass, 
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FOE 


FOAL, v.i. To bring forth young, as a mare and cer- FOE’-HOOD, n. Enmity. 


tain other beasts. 
FOAL/BIT, x A plant. 
FOAL’ED, pp. Disburdened of a foal, as a mare. 
FOAL/FOOT, nx. The colt’s-foot, Tussilago, 
FOAL'ING, ppr._ Bringing forth a colt. 
FOAL/ING, n. The act of bringing forth a colt. 
FOAM, x. 
to smoke, to foam.] . 

Froth ; spume ; the substance which is formed on 
the surface of liquors by férmentation or violent 
agitation, consisting of bubbles. : 

FOAM, v. 2 Tafroth; to gather foam. The billows 
foam; a horse foams at the mouth when violently 
heated. 

2. To be in a rage ; to be violently agitated. 

He foameth and gnasheth with his teeth. — Mark Ix, 
FOAM, v. t. To throw out with rage or violence ; 
with out. 

Foaming out their own shame. — Jude 13, 
FOAM!-€REST-ED, a. Crested with foam. 
FOAM/ED, pp. Thrown out with rage or vinlence, 
FOAM/ING, ppr. or a. Frothing; fuming. 
FOAM’ING- Ke adv. Frothily. 

FOAM’LESS, a. Having no foam. 
FOAM'Y, a. Covered with foam; frothy. 
Behold how high the foamy billows ride, Dryden. , 
FOB, xn. [Qu. G. fuppe. I have not found the word.] 
A little pocket for a watch. 
FOB, v. t. [G. foppen.]}: 

To cheat; to trick ; to impose on.» 

To fob off; to shift off by an artifice; to put aside; 
to delude with a trick. [4 low word.] Shak. 

FOB’BED, (fobd,) pp. Cheated ;. imposed on. 
FOB'BING, ppr. Cheating; imposing on. 
FO'€AL, a. [from L. focus.]} 

Belonging to a focus; as, a focal point. 

Focal distance ; in optics, the distance between the 
center of a convex lens or concave mirror and its 
focus, or the point into which the rays of light are 
collected. Brande. 

FO'CILE, n. [Fr. focile.} 

The greater focile is the ulna or tibia, the greater 
bone of the fore arm orleg. The lesser focile is the 
radius or fibula, the lesser bone of the fore arm or 


leg. i Coze. Wiseman. 
FOC-IL-LA'TION, n. [L. focillo.] 
Comfort ; support. | 
FO/CUS, n.; pl. Focuses or Focr. [L. focus, 2 fire, 
the hearth ; -Sp. fuego; Port. fogo; It. fuoco; Fr. 
feu; Arm. fo.] 

1. In optics, a point in which any number of rays 
of light meet, after being reflected or refracted ; as, 
the focus of a lens. Barlow. Newton. 

2. In geometry and conic sections, a term applied to 
certain points in the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, 
where rays reflected from all parts of these curves 
concur or meet; i. e., rays issuing from a luminous 
point in the one focus, and falling upon all points of 
the curves, are reflected into the other focus, or into 
the line directed to the other focus, viz., into the 
other focus in the ellipse and parabola, and directly 
from it in the hyperbola. Hutton. 

3. A central point; point of concentration. 

FOD’/DER,n. [Sax. foddor, or futher; G. futter; D. 
voeder ; Dan. foeder ; Sw. foder; from the root of feed, 
the sense of which is, to thrust in, to stuff. Hence, 
in German, futter is a lining, as well as fodder.] 

1. Food or dry food for cattle, horses, and sheep, 
as hay, straw, and other kinds of vegetables, The 
word is never applied to pasture. _ 

2. In. mining, a weight by which lead and some 
otier metals are sold. It is of various magnitudes, 
but commonly about 2400 Ibs. It is also written 
Fotuer. Brande. Ure. 

FOD’DER, v. t. To feed with dry food, or cut grass, 
&c. ;" to furnish with hay, straw, oats, &c. Farmers 
fodder their cattle twice or thrice in a day. 

FOD/DER-ED, pp. Fed with dry food, or cut grass, 
straw, &c. 

FOD’DER-ER, n. He who fodders cattle. 

FOD/DER-ING, ppr, Feeding with dry food, &c. 

FO/DI-ENT, a. [L. fodio, to dig.) 

Digging ; throwing up with a spade. [Little usea.) 

FOE, (f6,) x. (Sax. fah, from fean, feon, figan, to hate ; 
the participle is used in the other Teutonic dialects, 
See Frenp.] 

1. An enemy; one who entertains personal en- 
mity, hatred, grudge, or malice, azainst another. 

A man’s foes shall be they of his own household. — Matt. x. 


2. An ony in war; one of a nation at war with 
another, whether he entertains enmity against the 
opposing nation or not; an adversary. 

Either three years’ famine, or three months to be destroyed before 

thy foes. —1 Chron, xxi, 

3. Foe, like enemy, in the singular, is used to de- 
note an opposing army, or nation at war, 

4, An opponent ;. an enemy; one who opposes 
any thing in principle ; an ill-wisher; as, a foe to re- 
ligion ; a foe to virtue; a foe to the measures of the 
administration. "i 

FOE, v.t. Totreatasanenemy. [0Obs.}] Spenser. 


(Sax. fem, fam; G. fuum, foam; L. fumo, 


FOI 
sje [Vet in use.] Bedell, 
FOE/-LIKE, a. Like an enemy. Sandys, 
FOR!/-MAN, n. An enemy in war. [Obs.] penser. 


peta ag 2 (fet/e-side,) rn. [L. fetus and cedo, to 
ill. 

Iii medical jurisprudence, the act by which crimina} 
abortion is produced. [Recent.? Beck, 
FQ/TUS. See Fetus. 
FOG, x. [In Sp. vaho, is steam, vahar,-to exhale. 

In Italian, sfogo is exhalation ; sfogare,‘to exhale, 
In Scot. fog is moss. In Italian, affogare is to suffo- 
cate, Sp. ahocar. The sense probably is thick, or 

that which is exhaled.} 

1. A dense watery vapor, exhaled from the earth, 
or from rivers, lakes, and other collections of water, 
or generated in the atmosphere near the earth. t 
differs from mist, which is rain in very small drops, 

2. A cloud of dust or smoke. : 

FOG, n [W. fwg, long dry grass. Johnson 

FOGGE, quotes a forest law of Scotland, which 
Poni fogagium. It may be allied to Scot. fog, 
moss. 

After-grass ; a second growth of grass; but it 9 
nifies also long grass that remains in pastures ti 
wirtter. = te ’ . Farm. Encye. . 

Dead grass, remaining on land during winter, is 
catied, in Mew England, the old tore, 

FOG, v. t. To overcast ; to darken. 

FOG, v. i. [Fr. vogue. 

To have power. * Milton. 

FOG/-BANK, n. ‘ At sea, dn appéarance in hazy weath+ 
er sometimes resembling land at a distance, but which 
vanishes as it is approached. Mar. Dict. , 

FOG’/GAGE, n. Rank or coarse grass not mowed oF 
eaten down in summer or autumn, Farm. Ency¢ 

FOG'GI-LY, adv. With fog; darkly. 

FOG/GENESS, n. [from forey.) The state of being 
foggy ; astate ofthe air filled with watery exhalations. 

FOG’GY5. a. [from fog.] Filled or abounding with 
fog or watery exhalatiqns; as, a foggy atmosphere ; 
a foggy morning. 

2. Cloudy ; misty ; damp with humid vapors, 

3. Producing frequent fogs ; as, a foggy climate, 

4. Dull; stupid ; clouded in understanding. 

FOH, an exclamation of abhorrence or contempt, the 


same as‘poh and fy. é 

FOI/BLE, 2. Weak. [ot used.] Herbert, 

FOI/BLE, x. [Fr. foible, weak. See Fersxe.] 

A particular moral weakness ; a failing. When 
we speak of a man’s fotble, inthe singular, which is 
also called his weak side, we refer to a predominant 
failing. We use also the plural, foibles, to denote 
moral failings or defects. It is wise in every man to 
know his own foibles. ; 

FOIL, v. t [In Norm. afolee is rendered crippled ; 
and afoula, damaged, wasted. Ifthe primary or true 
literal sense is to blunt, this word may be from the 
same root as fool; if to render vain, it would natu- 
rally be allied to fail.} 

1. To frustrate ; to defeat; to render vain of nuga- 
tory, as an effort or attempt. The enemy attempted to 
pass the river, but was foiled. He foiled his adversaries, 

And by a jnortal man at length am foiled, Dryden, 

2. To blunt ; to dull, 

\ When light-winged to: 
Of feathered Cupid foil, ge Shak, 

3. To defeat ; to interrupt, or to render impercepttl- 
ble ; as, ‘to foil the scent in a chase, Addison. 

FOIL, x. Defeat; frustration ; the failure of success 
when on the point of being secured ; miscarriage, 

Death never won a stake with greater toil, 
Nor e’er waa fitte 50 near a foil. Dryden, 


For, n., [W. fwyl, a driving, impulsion, a stroke, 8 
0 


A blunt sword, or one that has a button at the end 
. covered with leather; used in fencing. 
Isoctates contended with a foil against Demosthenes with a 
sword. Mitford, 
FOIL, 2. [Fr. feville; It. foglia; Port. folha; Sp. hojaj 
L. feta’ Gr. gvddov.] hee 

1. A leaf or thin plate of metal ; as, tin foil, &c. 

: 2. Among jewelers, a thin leaf of metal placed un- 
_der precious stones, to increase their brilliancy, or to 
give them a particular color, as the stone appears to 
be of the color of the foil. Hence, 

3. Any thing of another color, or of different quali- 
ties, which serves to adorn, or set off another thing 
to advantage. 

Hector has a foil to set him off, Broome, 

4, A thin coat of tin, with quicksilver, laid on the 
back of a looking-glass, to cause reflection. Encyc. 

5. The track or trail of game when pursued. 
FOIL!A-BLE, a. That may be foiled.  Cotgrave. 
FOIL/ZD, (foild,) pp. Frustratéd ; defeated. 

FOIL/ER, x. One who frustrates another, and gains 
an advantage himself. 

FOIL/ING, ppr. Defeating; frustrating ; disappoint- 4 
ing of success, : 

FOIL/ING, n. Among hunters, the slight mark of 3 
passing deer on the grass. Chalmers, 

FOIN, v. t. [Fr. poindre, to sting, to dawn; L. pungo, 
The sense is, to push, thrust, shoot.] 


‘FOIST’Y, a. Fusty, which see. 


fOIST, x. A light and fast-sailing ship. 


FOL 
1. To thrust with a sword or spear. Spenser. 
2. To prick; to sting. [Jot in use.] 
FOIN, 2. A push; a thrust with a sword or spear. 
; Robinson 
FOIN'ING, per. Pushing ; thrusting. 
FOIN/ING-LY, adv. In a pushing manner. 


FOIS! ON, (foiz'n,) x. [L. fusio.] 
Plenty ; abundance. [Wot used.] Tusser. 
FOIST,».<. {Usually supposed to be from Fr. fausser, 
to violate, literally, to falsify; Norm. fawser. This 
is doubtful.] 
To insert surreptitiously, wrongfully, or without 
warrant. F E 
Lest negligence or partiality might admit or foist in abuses and 
" corrupuon. Carew. 
Obs.] 
FOIsT! ED, pp. Inserted wrongfully. Beaum. 
FOIST’ER, x. One.who inserts without authority, 
FOIST'I-ED, (foist/id,) a2. Musty. [See Fusty.} 
FOIST’IL-NESS, zn. FustineSs, which see. 
‘FOIST/ING, ppr. Inserting surreptitiously or without 
authority. 
ee fold, a 


FOLD, x. [Sax. fuld, falde; W. fald ; Iv. fi 
‘OLD. } 


wall or hedge; Dan. fold. See the verb to 

. A pen or inclosure for sheep; a place where a 
flock of sheep is kept, whether in the field or under 
shelter. : 

2. A flock of sheep. Hence, in a scriptural sense, 
the church, the flock of the Shepherd of Israel. 

Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold. —John x, 

3. Alimit. [Wot in use.] A 

FOLD, x. [Sax. feald; Sw. fall; G. falte; Russ. 
-phalda; but the same word as the preceding. ] 

1. The doubling of any flexible substance, as cloth ; 
complication ; a plait; one part turned or bent and 
laid on another ; as, a fold of linen. 

2. In composition, the same quantity added ; as, 
two fold, four fold, ten fold, that is, twice as much, 
four times as much, ten timesas much. 

FOLD, v. ¢ [Sax. Fealdan ; Goth. faldan ; G. falten ; 
Dan. folder; Sw. falla ; Qu. Heb. $D5, Ch. bpp, to 
double. Class Bl, No. 47, 51. See also No, 22. The 
primary sense is, to fall, or to lay, to set, throw, or 
press together. ] : 

* 1.:To double ; to lap or lay in plaits; as, to folda 
piece of cloth. 

2, Fo double and insert one part in another ; as, to 
Jold. 2 letter. _ 

3. To double or-lay together, as the arms, He 
‘folds his arms in despair. é 

4, To confine sheep in a fold. 

FOLD, c.% To close over another of the same kind ; 
as, the leaves of the door fold. 

FOLD/AGE, n. The right of folding sheep. 

FOLD’‘ED, pp. Doubled ; laid in plaits; complicated ; 
as in a fold. 

FOLD/ER,; 7. An instrument used in folding paper. 

- -2. One that folds. 

FOLD’LNG, ppr. Doubling; laying in plaits; keep- 
inginafold. . wes 

2.a. Doubling; that may close over‘another, or 
That consists of leaves which may close one over 
another ; as, a folding door. 

FOLD/ING, x. A fold; a doubling, 

_ 2 Among farmers, the keeping of sheep in inclo- 
étires on arable land, &c. 


a q 
FOLD/ING-D6ORS, (-dorz,) 2. pl. Two doors which 


meet in the middle, and either slide back or turn 

back on hinges, leaving a.communication between 

the two apartments, é&c. 
FOLD’LESS, a. Having no fold. Milman. 
FO-LI-A’/CEOUS, a: [L. foliaceus, from folium, a 

leaf. See For] 3 

1, Leafy ; having leaves intermixed with flowers ; 
03, a foliaceous spike, Foliaceous glands are those 
situated on leaves. : : 


2. Consisting of leaves or thin lainine; ‘having 


ie form of a leaf or plate ; as, foliaceous spar. 
: ; Woodward. 
fO/LLAGE, x.” [Fr: feuillare, from feulle, L. folium, 
“leaf; It. fogliame; Sp. follage. See Forr.] . . 
1, Leaves in general ;.as, a tree of beautiful foli- 


es 
a A cluster of leaves, flowers, and branches} 
particular! , the representation of leaves, flowers, 
and branches, in architecture, intended to ornament 
and enrich capitals, friezes, pediments, &c.. 
¥O/LI-AGE, ¢. t. To work or to form into the.repre- 
“sentation of leaves. Drummond. 
FO'LLA-GED, a. Furnished with foliage. Shenstone. 
bir eee g t, [L. foliatus, from. folium, a leaf, 
Xr. Purdoy. a : 
1. To beat into a leaf, or thin plate or ane 


COT. 
8. To. spread over with a thin coat of tin and 
nicksilver, &c.; a3, to foliate a looking-glass. 
ATE, a. In botany, leafy; furh ished with 
ieaves ; as, a foliate stalk. ; Martyn. Lee. 
FOU/LLAT n In Gomer, fe name given to a 
‘ cues of third order, defined by’ eat ecuaion 
=ary. 3 
Prep PP. or a. Spread or covéred with.a 
hia plate or foi : 


, 


FOL 


2. In mineralogy, consisting of plates or thin lay- 
ers ; resembling or in the form of a plate ; lamellar ; 
as, a foliated fracture. 

Minerals that consist of grains, and are at the same time foliated, 

Gre Cad genitnladh fotied. Rees 
FO'LI-A-TING, ppr. Covering with a leaf or foil. 
FO-LI-A/TION, x, [L. foliatio.] In botany, the leaf- 

ing of plants; vernation; the disposition of the 
naacent Jeaves within the bud. Martyn. 

2. The act of beating a metal into a thin plate, 
leaf, or foil. 

3. The act or operation of spreading foil over the 
back side of a mirror or looking-glass. 

FO/LI-A-TURE, n. The state of being beaten into 

FO’'LI-ER, n. Goldsmith’s foil. foil. 

erect a. [L. folium, leaf. and fero, to 
ear. 

Producing leaves. 

FO'LI-O, (f0’le-o or fol’yo,) m [I folium,a leaf, in 
folio. 

Is iN book of the largest size, formed by once 
doubling a sheet of paper. 

2. Among merchants, a page, or rather both the 
right and left hand pages of an account-book, ex- 

ressed ‘by the same figure. Encyc. 

FO’'LL-O, a. Pertaining to paper folded but once, or to 
a volume of the largest size. 
FO'LI-OLE, zn. [from L, folium, a leaf. 

A leaflet ; one of the single leaves, which together 

constitute a compound leaf. * Lee, 
FO’LI-O-MORT, a. [L. folium mortuum.] 

Of a dark yellow color, or that of a faded leaf; 
fillemot. Woodward. 
FO’LI-OUS, a. Leafy; thin; unsubstantial. Brown. 

“2. Ir botany, having leaves intermixed with the 


flowers. 

FOLK, (foke,)n. [Sax folc; D. volk; G. volk;'Sw. 
folck; Dan. folk; L. vulgus. The sense is a crowd, 
from collecting or pressing, not from following, but 
from the same root, as to follow isto press toward. 
It may be allied to Sax. fela, G. vicl, D. veel, Gr. 
mo\vg and wodAoe. Originally and properly it had 
no plural, being a collective noun; but in modern 
use, in America, it has lost its singular number, and 
we hear it onlyin the plural. It is a colloquial 
word, not admissible into elegant style. } 

1. People in general, or any part of them without 
distinction. What do folks say respecting the war? 
Men love to talk about the affairs of other folks. 

2, Certain people, discriminated from others; as, 
old folks and young folks. Children sometimes call 
their parents the old folks. So we say, sick folks; 
poor folks; proud folks. : } 

3. In Scripture, the singular number is used ; as, a 
few sick folk; impotent folk. Mark vi. John v. 
[Old version. 

FOLK’/LAND, (fokeland,) n. [Sax. folcland.] 

In English law, copyhold land; land held by the 
common people, at the will of the lord. Blackstone. 
FOLK’MOTE, (foke’mote,) x  [Sax. folcmote, folk- 

meeting.] 

- An assembly of the people, or of bishops, thanes, 
aldermen, and freemen, to consult respecting public 
affairs; an annual convention of the people, an- 
swering, in some measure, to a modern parliament; 
a word used in England before the Norman con- 
quest, after which the national council was called a 
parliament. Somner. Spelman. 

But some authors allege that the folkmote was an 
inferior meeting or court. Spenser uses the word 
for a mere assemblage of peaple. 

FOL’/LL€LE, (fol/le-kl,)z. [L. follictlus, from foliis, 
a bag or bellows.] : 
1. In botany, an univalvular pericarp; a seed-ves- 


“the seeds loose in it.- Martyn. 
A carpel dehiscing by the ventral suture, and 
aving no dorsal suture. : t. Lindley 5 
2, Anair bag; a vessel distended with air; as at 
the root in Utricularia, and on the leaves in Al- 
drovanda. Martyn. 
3. A little bag in animal bodies; a gland ; a fold- 
ing ; a cavity. : 
FOL-LI€’U-LA-TED, a. Having follicular seed- 


. vessels, 

FOL-LI€/U-LOUS, a. Having or producing follicles. 
FOL/LLFUL, a. Full of folly. [Wot wsed.] Shenstone. 
FOL’/LOW, v. t. [Sax. Selgian, am Sylgan; D. 
. volgen; G. folgen; Dan. félger; Sw. foya; Ir. foil- 
canam. The sense is, to urge forward, drive, press. 
Class BI, No. 14, 46.) 

1. To go after or behind ; to walk, ride, or move 
behind, but in the same direction.’ Soldiers will 
leet follow a brave officer. 

2. To pursue ; to chase; as an enemy, oras game, 

-3. To accompany ; to attend in a journey. 

And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they rode on the 

camels, and followed the man. —Gen, xxiv. 

4. To accompany ; to be of the same company ; to 
attend for any purpose, - Luke v. 

, 5. To sticceed in order of time; to come after; 
‘as, a storms followed by a calm. 
.» Signs following signs lead on the mighty year. Pope. 


sel opening on one side longitudinally, and having |. 


FOM 


6. Ta be consequential ; to result from, as effect 
from a canse. Intemperance is often followed by 
disease or poverty, or by both. 

7. To result from, as an inference or deduction. 
It follows from these facts that the accused is guilty. 

8. To pursue with the eye; to keep the eyes fixed 
on a moving body. He followed, or his eyes followed, 
the ship, till it was beyond sight. 

He followed with his eyes the fleeting shade. Dryden, 

9. To imitate ; to copy ; as, to follow a pattern or 
model ; to follow fashion.’ oe #7 

10. To embrace ; to adopt and maintain ; to have 
or entertain like opinions; to think or believe like 
another; as, to follow the opinions and tenets of a 
philosophic sect ; to follow Plato. © 

1l. To obey ; to observe; to practice; to act in 
conformity to. It is our duty to follow the commandr 
of Christ. Good soldiers follow the orders of their 
general ; good servants follow the directions of their 

. Master. 

12. To pursue as an object of desire ; to endeavor 
to obtain. 

Follow peace with all men. — Heb. xii. 

13. To use; to practice ; to make the chief busi- 
ness ; as, to follow the trade of a carpenter; to fol- 
low the profession of law. Forby. 

14, To adhere to; to side with. 

The house of Judah followed David. —2 Sam. #, 
15. To adhere to; to honor; to worship; to serve. 
_ Ifthe Lord be God, follow him. — 1 Kings xviii, 
16. To be led or guided by. 
Wee to the foolish prophets, who follow thelr own spirit, and 
have seen nothing. — Ezek, xiii, 

17. To move on in the same course or direction ; 

to be guided by ; as, to follow a track or course. 
FOL/LOW, »v. i. To come after another. 
The famine — shall follow close after you. —Jer xiii, 

2. To attend ; to accompany. Shak, 

3. To be posterior in time ; as, following ages. 

4. To be consequential, as effect to cause. From 
such measures great mischiefs must follow. 

5. To resuJt, as an inference. The facts may be 
admittéd, but the inference drawn from them does 
not follow. ; 

To follow on; to continue pursuit or ertfleavor ; to 
persevere. 

Then shall we kmow, if we follow on to know thé Lord. — 

Hosea vir 
FOL’LOW-ED, (fol/ldde,) pp. Pursued ; succeeded ; 
accompanied ; attended; imitated; obeyed; ob- 
served ; practiced ; adhered to. 
FOL'LOW-ER, rn. One who comes, goes, or moves 
after another, in the same course. 

2. One that takes another as his guide in doctrines, 
opinions, or example ; one who receives the opinions, 
and imitates the example, of another; an adherent; 
an imitator. 

That ye be not slothful, but followers of them who, through faith 

and patience, inherit the promises. — Heb. vi. 
3. One who obeys, worships, and honors. 
Be ye followers of God, as dear children, — Eph. 

4, An adherent; adisciple ; one who embraces the 
same system ; as, a follower of Plato. - 

5. An attendant; a companion; an associate or a 
dependent. The warrior distributed. the plunder 
among his followers. 

No follower, but a friend. Pope, 

6. One under the command of another. 

; Spenser. Dryden, 

7. One of the same faction or party. 

FOL/LOW-ING, ppr. Coming or going after or be- 
hind ; pursuing; attending; imitating ; succeeding 
in time; resulting from as an effect or an inference ; 
adhering to; obeying, observing ; using, practicing; 
proceeding in the same course. * 

FOL/LOW-ING, a. Being next after; succeeding. 

‘FOL/LY, x. [Fr. folie, from fal, fou ; Arm, follez; It 
follia. | See Foor. ; 

1. Weakness of intellect ;' imbecility of mind 5 
want of understanding. 

A fool layeth open his folly. — Prov. xiil. 

2. A weak or absurd act not highly criminal; an 
act which is inconsistent with the dictates of reason, 
or with the ordinary rules of prudence. In this 
sense it may be used in the singular, but is generally 

-in the plural. , Hence we speak of the follies of youth, 
Whom folty pleases; or whose follies please. Popé. 

.3. An absurd act which is highly sinful; any 
conduct contrary to the laws of God or man; sin; 
scandalous crimes; that which violates moral pre- 
cepts and dishonors the offender. Shechem wrought 
folly in Israel. Achan wrought folly in Israel. Gen 
xxxiv. Josh. vii. : : 

4. Criminal weakness ; depravity of mind. 

: Johnson. 

F6’MAL-HAUT, n,_A:star of the first magnitude, in 
the consteliation Piséis Australis, or Southern Fish. 

_ itis much used in astronomical a a ae 
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FO-MENT’, v. t. [L. fomento, from foveo, to warm ; 
- Fr. fomenter ; Sp. fomentar ; It. fomentare.t 
i. To apply warm lotions to ; to bathe with warm 
medicated liquors, or with flannel dipped in warm 
water. 4 . 
2. To cherish with heat; to encourage growth. 
[Vor used.] : _ Milton. 
3. Te encourage; to-abet;.to cherish and promote 
by excitements; in a bad sense; as, to foment ill 
humors. : . Locke. - 
So we say, to foment troubles or: disturbances ; to 
foment intestine broils. . 

FO-MENT-A’/TION, n. The act of applying warm 
liquors to a part of the body, by means, of flannels 
dipped in hot water or medicated decoctions, for the 
purpose of easing pain, by relaxing the skin, or of 
discussing tumors. Encyc. Quincy. 

2. The lotion applied, or to be applied, to a diseased 
P Arbuthnot. 
3, Excitation ; instigation ; encouragement. 

FO-MENT’ED, pp. Bathed -vith warm lotions; en- 
couraged. 

FO-MENT’ER, z. One who foments; one who en- 
courages or instigates ; as, a fomenter of sedition. 

FO-MENT'ING, ppr. Applying warm lotions. 

2. Encouraging ; abetting ; promoting. 

FON, n. [Chaucer, fonne, a fool; Ice. faane. 

A fool; an idiot.. { Obs.] Spenser. 

FOND, a. [Chaucer, fonne, a fool ; Scot. fon, to play 

. the fool; fone, to fondle, to toy; Ir. fonn, delight, de- 


oot 
* sire, alonging. Qu. Ar. ol afana, which signifies 
to diminish, to impair mental powers, to make fool- 


KS fani, is to 
fail. These are the most probablé affinities I have 
been able to find.} : 

1, Foolish ; silly ; weak ; indiscreet ; imprudent. 

Grant I may never prove eo fond : 
‘To trust man on bis oath.or bond. Shak, 
Fond thoughts may fall into some idle brain, Davies. 

2, Foolishly tender and loving; doting; weakly 
indulgent ; as, a fond mother or wife. Aiddison, 

3. Much pleased ; loving ardently ; delighted with. 
Achild is fond of play; a gentleman is fond of his 
sports, or of his country-seat. In present usage, fond 
dees not always imply weakness or folly. 

4. Relishing highly. The epicure fs fond of high- 
seasoned food. Muttitudes of men are too fond of 
strong drink. - : 

‘5. Trifling ; valued by folly, [Little used.] Shak. 
FOND, v.t. To treat with great indulgence or tender- 
» mess; to caress; to cocker. 

The Tyrian hugs acd fonds thee on her breast, Dryden. 

she is thus used bythe poets only. We now use 


ish, to be destitute of reason; and 


fond 
FOND, v.% 'To be fond of; to be in love with; to 
doteon. [Little used.} Shak. 
FOND’LE, (fond’l,) o t. To treat with tenderness ; 
to caress ; a8, a nurse fordles a child. 
FOND'LED, pp. Treated with affection; caressed, 
FOND’LER, x. One who fondles. 
FOND/LING, per. Caressing; treating with tender- 


ness. 
FOND/LING,z. A person or thing fondled or caressed. 
a : DL’ Estrange. 
FOND'LY, ado. Foolishly; weakly ; imprudently ; 
with indiscreet affection. 
Fondly we think we merit honor then, 
When we but praise ourselves in other men. 
2. With great or extreme affection. 
embrace those who are dear to us. 
FOND/NESS, n. Foolishness; weakness; want of 


Pope. 
We fondly 


sense or judgment. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
2, Foolish tenderness. , 
3. Tender passion ; warm affection. 
Her fondness for a certain earl ; 
Began when I was but a girl. Swift, ‘f° 


4. Strong inclination or propensity ; as, a fondness |- 


for vice-or sin. ‘ammond. 
5, Strong appetite or relish ; as, fondness for ardent 
spirit, or for a particular Kind of food. 
' [It is now used chiefly in the three latter Paes 
FON'DOS, (fon'du,) x. [Fr.] A name given by the 
French to a particular styie of printing calico, paper 
hangings, &c., in whieh the colors, like those of the 
rai_bow, are melted or graduated into each a. 
Te. 
FONE. Pl. of For. Spenser. 
FONT, n. [Fr. fonte; Sp. fuente ; It.\ fonte; L. fons; 
W. funnon, 2 fountain, and fyniaw, to produce, to 
abound ; allied to L. fundo, to pour out. 3 
A iarge basin or stone vessel in which water is 
contained for baptizing children or other persons in 
,_ (the church. ae 
FONT, x [Fr. fonte, from fondre, to melt or cast ;. L. 
fundo, to pour out ; Sp. fundir ; It. fondere ; properly, 
acasting.} - ' 5 < 
A complete assortment of: printing types of one 
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size, including a due proportion of all the letters in 
the alphabet, large and small, points, accents, and 
whatever else is necessary for printing with that 
letter. 

FONT'AL, a. Pertaining to a fount, fountain, source, 
or origin, ans. of Pausanias. 
FONT’A-NEL, n. [from the Fr.] An issue for the 
discharge of humors from the body. Hall, 

2. A vacancy in the infant cranium, between the 
frontal and parietal! bones, and also between the 
parietal and occipital, at the two extremities of the 
sagittal suture. Cyc. Parr. 

FON-TANGE’, (fon-tinj’,) x. [Fr.,from the name of 
the first wearer.] A Knot of ribbons on the top of a 
head-dress. Aiddison. 

FOOD,n. [Sax. fod, foda; G. futter ; D.voedzel; Dan. 
focder; Sw. fda, from feeding.. See Frxp.]} 

1, In a general sensé, whatever is eaten by animals 
for nourishinent, and whatever supplies nutriment to 

ants. 

‘ 2. Meat; aliment; flesh or vegetables eaten for 
sustaining human life victuals; provisions; what- 
ever is or may be eaten for nourishment. 

Feed me with food convenient for me, — Prov. xxx. 

3. Whatever supplies nourishment and growth to 
plants, as water, carbonic acid gas, &c. Manuring 
substances furnish plants with food. 

4. Something that sustains, nourishes, and aug- 
ments. Flattery is the foud of vanity. 

FOOD, v.t. To feed. [Jot in use. Barret. 

FOOD’FUL, a. Supplying food ; full of food. Dryden. 

FOOD/LESS, a, Without food; destitute of provis- 


ions ; barren, Sandys. 
FOOD’Y,a. Eatable; fit for food. [Not used.} 
Chapman. 


FOOL, n. [Fr. fol, fou; It. folle, mad, foclish; Ice. 
fol; Arm. full: W. fol, round, blunt, foolish, vain ; 
ful, a fool, a blunt one, a stupid one; Russ. phatia. 
It would seem, from the Welsh, that the primary 
ba of the adjective is, thick, blunt, lumpish. Heb. 

pn. 
1, One who is destitute of reason,.or the common 

, powers of understanding; an idiot. Some persons 
are born fools, and are called natural fools; others 
may become fools by some injury done to the 
brain, e 

2. In common language, a person who is somewhat 
deficient in intellect, but not an idiot; or, a person 
who acts absurdly ; one who does not exercise his 
reason; one who pursues a course contrary to the 
dictates of wisdom. 

* Experience keeps a dear school; but fools will learn in no other, 
anklin. 

3. In Scripture, fool is often used for a wicked or 
depraved person; one who acts contrary to sound 
wisdom in his moral deportinent; one who follows 
his own inclinations, who prefers trifling and tem- 
pay pleasures to the service of God and eternal 

appiness. 
“The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. -©Ps. xiv. 

4. A weak Christian; a godly person who has 
much remaining sin and unbelief. , 

O fools, and slow of heart to believe all the prophets have writ- 

ten, — Luke xxiv. 

Also, one who is accounted or called a fool by un- 
godly men. 1 Cor. iv. 10, 

5. A term of indignity and reproach. 


To be thought knowing, you must first put the fool upon all 
ieee ED i) Jool_upo 


6. A buffoon; one formerly kept by kings, and 
other persons of rank, as a jester and butt of ridi- 
cule. He was dressed fantastically with a cap hav- 
ing a red stripe on the top, called a cozcomb; and car- 
Tied a bawble, (marotte,) which was a short stick with 
a head carved on the end, sometimes surmounted 
with a small! bladder filled partly with pease, gravel, 
&c., which he used as a weapon of offensive sport. 

Encyc. Am. 

I ecom, although their drudge, to be their fool or Jester. Milton, 

To play the fool; to act the buffoon ; to jest; to 
make sport. , 

2. To act like one void of understanding. 

To put the fool on; to impose on ; to detude, 

To make a fool of; to frustrate ; to defeat ; to dis- 
appoint. f 

FOOL, v.% To trifle; to toy; to spend tine in idle- 
. ness, sport, or mirth. 
: Ie this a tine for fooling ? Dryden. 
FOOL, v.t. To treat with contempt; to disappoint; 

; to defeat ; to frustrate ; to deceive ; to impose on. 
When I consider life, ‘tia alla cheat; — 
For, fooled with hope, men favor the deceit, Dryden, 
2. To infatuate ; to make foolish. 
3. To cheat; as, to foal one out of his meney. 
To fool away ; to spend in trifles, idleness, folly, or 
Without advantage ; as, to fool away time. 2 
2. Tospend for things of no value or use ; to-ex- 
nd improvidently ; as, to fool away money 
FOOL, 7. A compound of gooseberries scalded and 
crushed, (foulés,) with cream; commonly called 
gooseberry fool, Goldsmith. 
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FOOL -BEG-GED, e. Idiotical; absurd. § Shak. 
FOOL!-BOLD, ¢. Foolishly bold. Bale. 
FOOL!-BORN, a. Foolish from the birth. Shak. 


FOOL'ED, (foold,) pp. Disappointed ; defeated ; de- 
ceived ; imposed on. 
FOOL/ER-Y, x. The practice of folly ; habitual folly ; 
attention to trifles. Shak, 
2. An act of folly or weakness, Watts. 
3. Object of fully. Ralegh. 
FOOL!-HAP’PY, «a. Lucky without judgment or con- 
trivance. Spenser. 
FOOL’-HARD'I-LY, adv. With fool-hardiness. 
FOOL!/-HARD’I-NESS, rn. Courage without sense or 
judgment ; mad rashness, : Dryden. 
FOOL!-HARD'ISE, n. Foo!-hardiness, ard in use.) 
penser. 
FOOL’HARD-Y, a. [fool and hardy.] Daring with- 
out judgment; madly rash and adventurous ; fool- 
ishly bold. ~- Howell. 
FOOL/ING, ppr. Defeating ; disappointing ; deceiving, 
2, a. Acting like a fool. 
FOOL'ISH, a. Void of understanding or sound judg- 
ment; weak in intellect ; applied to general character. 
2. Unwise ; imprudent; acting without judgment 
or discretion in particular things. b 
3. Proceeding from folly, or marked with folly; 
silly ; vain; trifling. 
But foolish questions avoid, —2 Tim, i, 
4, Ridiculous ; despicable. 
A foolish figure he must make. Prior. 
5. In Scripture, wicked; sinful; acting without 
regard to the divine law and glory, or to one’s own 
eternal happiness. 


O foolish Galatians, — Gal. fii, ; 
_ 6. Proceeding from depravity ; sinful; as, foolish 
lusts, 1 Tim.vi.  ~ 


FOOL/‘ISH-LY, adv. Weakly; without understand- 
ing or judginent ; unwisely ; indiscreetly, . 
2. Wickedly ; sinfully. z= 
I have done very foolishly, —2 Sam. xxiv. 
FOOL'ISH-NESS,2. Folly; want of understanding. 
2. Foolish practice ; want of wisdom or good judg- 
ment. 
3. {n @ scriptural sense, absurdity ; folly. 
The sees of the cross is to them that perish foolishnese. — 
‘ OF. Ie 
ir einai nm. (Qu. full and L. scapus, or folio and 
shape. ; 
A kind of paper, of small size, usually about 17 : 
inches by 14. ‘ 
FOOL’S'-ER/RAND, n, The pursuit of what can not 
be foyind. Booth. 
FOOL’S/-PARS/LEY, x. A poisonous, umbelliferous 
plant, somewhat resembling parsley, but having a 
disagreeable, nauseous smell. It is the JEthusa cy- 
napium of botanists. P. 
FOOL/STONES, n. A plant, a species of Grehis. 
FOOL'TRAP, xz. A trap to catch fools, as a fly-trap. 
Drydi 


en. 

FOOT, 2.; pl. Feet. [Sax. fot, fet; D. voet; Gyan 
Sw. fot; Dan. fod; Gr. muvs, todos; L. pes, pedis; 
Sans. pad; Siam. “bat; Fr. pied, pie; Sp. pie: Port. 
pes It. piede, pie; Copt. bat, fat. Probably this word 
is allied to the Gr. murew, to walk, to tread ; as the 
W. troed, foot, is to the Eng. verb to tread.) 

1. In animal bodies, the lower extremity of the leg ; 
the part of the leg which treads the earth in standin 
or walking, and by which the animal is mune 
and enabled to step. 

2. That which bears some resemblance to an ani- 
mal’s foot in shape or office, the lower end of any 
thing that supports a body ; as, the foot of a table. 

3. The lower part ; the base ; as, the foot of a col- 
umn, or of a mountain. : 

4, The lower part; the bottom; as, the , ot of an 
account ; the foot of a sail. 

5. Foundation ; condition ; state. Weare not on 
the same foot with our fellow-citizens. In this sense 
it is more common, in America, to use footing ; and 
in this sense the plural is not used, 

6. Plan of establishment; fundamental principles. 
Our consutution may hereafter be placed on a better 
Fuot. {In this sense the plural is not used] 

7. In military language, soldiers who march and 
fight on feet ; infantry, as distinguished from cavalry. 
(Un thes sense the plural rs not used.] 

8. A measure consisting of twelve inches; sup-- 
Posed to be taken from the lengtb of a man’s foot. A 
square foot contains 144 square inches; a cubic foot 
contaims 1728 cubic inches, 

9. {n poetry, a certain number of syMables, consti- 
tuting part of a verse, as the iambus, the dactyl, and 
the spondee. 

10. Step; pace. L’Estrange, 

11. Level; par. [Obs.} Bacon, 

12. The part of a stocking or boot which receives 
the foot. =f 

By foot, or rather, on foot, by walking ; as, to go or C 
pass on foot; or by fording ; as, to pass a stream on 
foot. [See the next definition.} 

To set on foot; to originate ; to begin; to put in 
motion ; as, to set on foot a subscription. Hence, to 


FOO 


be on foot, is to be in motion, action, or process of 
execution. 
FOOT, v.i To dance; to tread to measure or music ; 


lo gs Dryden. 
2. To walk ; opposed to ride or fly. In this sense, 
the word is commonly foliowed by iu. 
It for a me: Vl wy, for » who ‘oot it 
heh Ted jaunt, I'll wy, for once, whe can f 


FOQOQT, v.t. To kick ; to strike with the foot ; to spurn. 
Shak. 


2. To settle ; to begin to fix. [Little wsed.] Shak. 
3. To tread ; as, to fvot the green. ickell, 
4. Toadd the numbers ina column, and sct the 
sum at the foot; as, to fuot an account. 
5. To seize and hold with the foot. (Wot wsed.] 
Herbert. 
6. To add or make a foot ; as, to foot a stocking or 


boot. 
pi de n. A ball consisting of an inflated 
ladder, cased in leather, to be driven by the foot. 
Waller. 
2. The sport or practice of kicking the football. 


Arbuthnot, 
T’-BAND, x. A band of infantry. 
F "-BOY,n. A menial ; an attendant in livery. 


i Swift. 
FOOT'-BREADTH, (-bredth,) x. The breadth of the 
foot. Deut. ii. 

FOOT’-BRIDGE, n. A narrow bridge for foot passen- 
gers. Sidney. 
FOOT’-€LOTH, n. A sumpter cloth, or housings of 

@ horse, used by the gentry, which usually covered 
his whole body and reached down to his heels. 
: Shak. 
FOOT’-CUSH-ION, rn. A cushion for the feet. 
FOOT’ED, pp. “Kicked ; trod ; suinmed up ; furnishe? 
with a foot, as a stocking. 
FOOQT'ED, a. Shaped in the foot; as, footed like a 
goat Grew. 
FOOQT’FALL, n. A footstep. 

2. A trip or stumble. Shak. 
FOOT'-FIGHT, (-fite,) 2. A conflict by persons on 
foot, in opposition to a fight on borseback. Sidney. 

T/GUARDS, (-gardz,) n. pl. Guards of infantry. 

T’HALT, (-hawlt,) 2. A-disease incident to sbeep, 

and said to proceed from a worm which esters be- 
tween the claws. F Encyc. 

FOQOT'HOLD, a. That which sustains the feet firmly, 

and prevents them from slipping or moving ; that on 
which one may tread or rest securely. L’Estrange. 


"HOT, adv. Immediately ; a word borrowed from 
wiic D : Gower. 
FOOT : jancing ; treading ; settling ; add- 
ing a new fot. , ” : 


T'ING, n. Ground for the foot ; that which sus- 
tains; firm foundation to stand on. 


In ascents, every step gained is a footing and help eat 
0 . 


Dryden. 
Locke, 


2 Support ; root. 

3, Basis; foundation. 

4. Place ; stable position. Dryden. 
5. Permanent settlement. Let not these evils gain 


footing. 
6. Tread; step; walk. Milton, 
7. Dance; tread to measure. 
Little used. Bacon. 


8. Steps; road ; tack { 
9. State ; condition ; sett! 
tes on an equal footing. 
10. A plain, cotton lace, without figures. 
1]. In architecture, a term applied to the broad 
foundations of a wall. Brande. 
FOOT'LESS, e«. Having no feet. 
T’-LICK-ER, n. A mean flatterer; a sycophant; 
a fawner. Shak, 
OT‘/MAN, 2. A soldier who marches and fights on 
oot. 
2. A menial servant; a runner; a servant in liv- 


ery. ‘ 
FOOT’ MAN-SHIP, 2. The art or faculty of a runner. 
Hayward, 
FOOT’-MAN-TLE, x. A’garment to Keep the gown 
clean, in ridin : 
FOOQT'-MARK, n. A track ; mark of a foot. : 
Coleridge. 
T’-MUFF, 2. A receptacle for the feet, lined with 
ur, &c., for keeping them warm in winter. 
FOQOT'-PACE, n Asiow step, as in walking. 
¢ \ Johnson, 
2. In a flight of stairs, a stair broader than the rest. 
Guilt, 


ement, Place both par- 


Foopeen n, ‘A highwayman or fobber on foot. 
‘-PAS-SEN-GER, m One who passes on foot, 
as over a bridge, &c. 
FOOQT’-PATH, 2. A narrow path or way for foot-pas- 
sen pers naa 
a ELO ao A kind of swing-plow. 


T’-PLOUGH, 

F '-POST, n. A post or méssenger that travels un 

ool. Carew. 

FOQOT’PRINT,r. The impression of the foot. © 
W. Iroing. Moore. 

FQOT’-ROPE, n, The rope stretching along a yard, 


upon which men stand when reefing or furling ; for? 


2 


| 


FOR 


FOR 


merly called a horse. Also, that part of the bolt-rope 
to which the lower edge of a sail is sewed. 
R. H. Dana, Jr. Totten. 
FOOT’ROT, 2. An ulcer in the feet of sheep. 
T’-ROLE, vn. Arule or measure twelve inehes 


long. 

FOOT'’-SHACK-LES, (-!z,) n. pl. Shackles for the 

* feet, 

FOOQT’-SOL-DIER, (-sél-jer,) x. A soldier that serves 
on fuot. 

FOQT’STALK, (-stawk,) n. [foot and stalk.) In 
botany, a petiole ; a partial stem supporting the leaf, 
or connecting it with the stem or branch. Some- 


times, but rarely, the same footstalk supports. both 
the leaf and fructification, as in Turnera and Hibis- 


cus. Martyn. 
FOOQT’ST'ALL, (-staw!,) n, A woman’s stirrup. 
Juhnson, 
FOOT’STEP, 2. A track ; the mark or impression of 
the foot, Locke. 


2. Token; mark; visible sign of a course pursued ; 
as, the fuatsteps of divine Wisdom. Bentley. 
Footsteps, pl. ; example ; as, follow the footsteps of 


gocd men. 
2, Way; course. Ps. Ixxvii. 
FQOT’STOOL, n. A stool for the feet; that which 


supports the feet of one when sitting. 
To make enemics a footstool, is to reduce them to 
entire subjection. Ps. cx. 

FOQT'WA-LING, n. The inside planks or lining of 
a vessel, over the floor-timbers, Totten. 
FOOT'-WARM-ER, 2. A box containing a tin vessel, 

into which hot water is put fur. warming the feet. 
Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

FOP, n. [Sp. and Port. guapo, spruce, gay, affected, 
foppish, affectedly nice; also in Sp., stout, bold, from 
the root of vapor, vapid; Sp. guapear, to brag. The 
Latin vappa, a senseless fellow, is evidently from the 
same root, with the sense of emptiness or lightness. } 

A vain man, of-weak understanding and much os- 
tentation ; one whose ambition is to gain admiration 
by showy dress and pertness ; a gay, Uifling man; a 
coxcomb. 

FOP/DOO-DLE, n. An insignificant fellow. [¥ulgar, 
and not used.) Audibras. 

FOP’LING, n. A petty fop. Tickell., 

FOP'PER-Y, n. Affectation of show or importance ; 
showy folly ; as, the forpery of dress or of manners. 

2. Folly ; impertinence. 

Let not the sound of shallow ener 
My sober house. J A ae Shak. 

3. Foolery ; vain or idle practice; idle ee 

wit. 

FOP’PISH, «a. « Vain of dress ; making an ostentatious 
display of gay clothing; dressing in the extreme of 
fasion, 

2. Vain ; trifling ; affected in manners. 

FOP'PISH-LY, adv. With vain ostentation of dress ; 
in a trifling or affected manner, 

FOP’PISH-NESS, 7. Vanity and extravagance in 
dress; showy. vanity. 

FOR, prep. (Sax. for or fore; D. voor, for, and be- 
fore, G. fir and vor; Sw. for; Dan. for, for: Ir. 
far; Fr. pour; Sp. and Port. por, para: lt. per, which 
unites for and L. per, and, if this is the same word, 
so isthe Fr. par. Indeed, far seems to be radically 
the same word; for the Germans and Dutch use vcr, 
far, in composition, in the same manner, and in the 
same words, as the English, Danes,and Swedes, use 
for. Thus Ger. verbieten, D. verbieden, Dan. forbyder, 
Sw. forbiuda, are ni) the same word, Eng. to furbul. 
The French use par as we use for, in pardonner, to 
pardon, to forgive, It. perdonare. Arm. par and pour, 

uv. 


in composition ; Hindoo, para; Pers. » bar or ber, 
UO 
and ak bekr. For corresponds in sense with the 


L. pro, as fore does with pre; but pro and pre are 
probably contracted from prod, pred. The L. por 
In composition, as in porrigo, is probably contracte 
from porro, Gr. roppw, which is the Eng. far. The 
Gr. zupa, and probably repa, mepav, are from the 
same root. The radical sense of for is, to go, to pass, 
to advance, to reach or stretch ; and it is probably al- 
lied to the Sax. faran, to. fare, W. for, a pass, forum, 
to travel, Class Br, No. 23, 37,41. To go toward, to 
meet, OF turn to, is the primary sense of for, in two 
of its most common uses; one implying oppositwn, 
against ; the other, a favor or benefit ; or for may be 
from fore, hence opposite. To sell or exchange a hat 
fer a guinea, is to set or pass one agaznst the other ; 
this is the primary sense of all prepositions which 
are placed before equivalents in sale and barter. Ben- 
efit or favor is expressed by moving toward a person, 
or by advancing him. This present is for my friend ; 
- this advice for his instruction. And in the Old Tes- 
tament, the fuce or front is taken for favor. For, 
in some phrases, signifies during, that is, passing, 
continuing in time. I will tend a book for a day or 
a month. In composition, for is used to give a neg- 
ative sense, as in forbid, which is forebid, to con- 


mand before, that is, against; and in forgive, to give 
back or away, to remit, to send back or to send 
away.] ; 

1. Against; in the place of; as a substitute or 
equivalent, noting equa! value, or satisfactory com- 
pensation, either in barter and sale, in contract, or 
in punishment. ‘“ And Joseph gave them bread in 
exchange for horses, and for flocks, and for the cat- « 
tle of the herds,” that 1s, according to the original, 
he gave them bread agarnst horses, like the Gr. avrt, 
and Fr. contre. Gen. x\vii. 17. 

Buy us and our land for bread. — Gen. xlvii. 19, 

And if any mischief tullow, then thou shalt give life for life, eye 
for eye, woth for tooth, hand for band, foot for foot. — 
Exod, xxi. 

As the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.— Mau. xx. See 
also Mark viii. 37. Matt. xvi. 26. 

2. In the place of ; instead of ; noting substitution 
of persons. or agency of one in the place of another, 
With equivalent authority. An atturney is empow- 
ered to act for his principal. Will you take a letter, 
and deliver it fur me at the post-office? that is, in 
my place, or for my benefit. 

3. In exchange of ; noting one thing taken or given 
in place of another , as, to quit the profession of law 
for that of a clergyman. 

4. In the place of; instead of; as, to translate a 
poem line for line. 

5. In the character of ; noting resemblance ; @ sense 
derwed from substitution, or standing in the place uf, 
like avrieus, in Greek. 

If a man cana be fully assured of any thing for a truch, without 


baving examined, what is there that he may not embrace 
‘for witht ? 


Butlet her go for an ungrateful woman, Philtpe, 
1 hear for certain, und do speak the truth. Shak, 
He quivered with his feet, und lay for dead. Dryden, 


6. Torvard ; with the intention of going to. 

We sailed from Peru for China and Jipan. Bacon, 
We sailed directly for Genoa, and bad a lair wind, Addison, 

So we say, a ship is bound for or to France. 

7. In advantage of; for the suke of; on account 
of ; that is, toward, noting use, benetit, or purpose. 

An ant is a wise creature for itself. Bacon, 

* Shall | think the world was made for one, 

And men are born for kings, as beasts for inen, 

Not for protection, but to be devoured? 

8. Conducive to; beneficial to; in favor of. 

It is for the general good of human society, and consequently 
of particular persuns, to be true, aod just; and it is for 
men’s health to be tempemte. Tiivison. 

9. Leading or inducing to, as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason for that 
which we call virtue, and agaitoct that which we call vice, 

Q Tulotson, 

10. Noting arrival, meeting, coming, or pos%ession. 
Wait patiently for an expected good. Sv in the 
phrases looking for, staying for. 

11, Toward the obtaining of; in order to the ar- 
rival at or possession of. After all our exertions, we 
depend on divine aid for success, 

12. Against; in opposition to; with a tendency to 
resist and destroy ; as, a remedy for the headache or 
toothache. Alkalies are goud fur the heartburn. 
So we say, to provide clothes or stores for winter, or 
against winter. 

13. Against or on account of; in prevention of. 

She wrapped him close for catching cold. Richardson, 

And, for the time shull not seem tedious, Shak, 

This use is nearly obsolete. The sense, however, 
is derived from meeting, opposing, as in No. 12. 

14. Because; on account of; by reason of. He 
cried out for anguish. I can not go for want of time. 
For this cause, I can not believe the report, 

That which we, for our unworthiness, are afraid to crave, our 
prayer is, that God, for the worthinéss of his Son, would, 
notwithstanding, vouchsafe to grant, Hooker. 

Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes sparkling for very wrath, \ 

Are at our backs. 

How to choose dogs for scent or speed. 

For as much as it is a fundamental law. 

15. With respect or regard to ; on the part of. 


It was young counsel for the- persons, and violent counsel for 


the matters, Bacon, 
Thus much for the beginning and progress ofthe deluge. 
Burnet, 


So we say, for me, for myself, or as for me, | have 
no anxiety, but fur you I have apprehensions; all 
implying toward or on the side of. 

16. Through a certain space’; during a certain 
time; as, to travel for three days; to sail for seven 
weeks; he bolds his office fur life ; he traveled on 
sand for ten miles together. These senses seem to 
imply passmg, the proper sense of for. 

17. In quest of; in order to obtain ; as, to search 
for arguments; to recur to antiquity for examples, 
See No. 11. 

18. According to; as far as. 

Chemists have not been able, for aught ia eulgarly known, by 

fire alone to separate Lrue sulpbur [rom anuimony. Boyle, 


19. Noting meeting, coming together, or reception. 
Iam ready for you; that is, lam ready to meet or 
receive you. 
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FOR 


20. Toward; of tendency to; as, an inclination 
for drink. J 

21. In favor of; on the part’or side of ; that is, 
toward or inclined to. Oneis fora free government 5 
another is for a limited monarchy. 
Aristotle is for poetical justice. Dennis. 


22. With a view to obtain; in order to possess. 
He writes for money, or for fame ; that is, toward 
meeting, or to have in return, as a reward. 

23. Toward ; with tendency to, or in favor of. . It 
is for his honor to retire from office. It is for our 
quiet to have few intimate connections, 

24, Notwithstanding; against ; in opposition to. 
The fact may be so, for any thing that has yet ap- 
peared, The task is great, but for all that, I shall 
not be deterred from undertaking it. This is a dif- 
ferent application of the sense of No. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
[Hoc non obstante.] - 

The writer will do what she pleases for all me, Spect. No. 79. 

95. For the use of ; to be used in; that is, toward, 
Noting adyantage. 

Sa ee The oak for nothing ill, 

The osier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill, 

26. In recompense of; in return of. 

Now, for so many glorious actions dane, 


For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
I-mean to crown a bowl for Cesar’s health. * 


Dryden. 
See No. 1.] ‘ 
7. In proportion to; or rather, looking toward, 
regarding. He is tall for one of: his years, or tall for 
28. By means of. . {his age. 
Moral consideration can no way move the sensible appt, 
ale. 


were it not for the will. 
The inhabitants suffered severely both for provisions and fuel, 


Spenser. 


29, By the want of. 
flarshall. 


30. For my life or heart, though my life were to be 
given in exchange, or, as the price of purchase. I 
can not, for my life, understand the man. [No. 1.] 

31. For to, denoting purpose. For was anciently 
placed before the infinitives of verbs, and the use is 


correct, but now obsolete, except in vulgar language, 


I came for to see you ; pour vous voir. 

FOR, con. The word by which a reason is introduced 
of something before advanced. ‘* That ye may be 
the children of your Father who is in heaven ; for he 


maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” } 


Tn such sentences, for has the sense of because, by 
reason that, as in No. 14; with this difference, that 
in No. 14, the word precedes a single noun, and here 
it precedes a sentence or clause ; but the phrase 
seéms to be elliptical — for this cause or reason, which 
follows, he maketh his sun to rise, &c. In Romans 
xiii. 6, we find the word in both its applications — 
& For, for this cause ye pay tribute also ; ”? 
for referring to the sentence following; the latter to 
thenoun cause. ays ; 
en Because; on this account that; properly, for 
f. , ‘i 
- For as much, compounded, forasmuch, is equivalent 
to, in regard to that, in considération of. Forasmuck 
as ‘the thirst is intolerable, the patient may be in- 
dulged in a little drink. ta Pps 
For why, Fr., pour quoi, [per quod, pro quo,} be- 
cause ; for this reason. ~ 
FOR, as a prefix to verbs, has usually the force of a 
negative or primitive, denoting against, that is, before, 


OF awiy, aside. 

FOR/AGE, xn. [Fr. fourrage; Arm. fouraich ; It, 
foraggio; Sp. forrage; Port. forragem ; D. voeraadge. 
if this word signifies primarily food or fodder, it is 
connected with W. port, to feed, and L. vero. But 
I take it to be from the root of Sax. faran, to go; and 

rimarily to signify that which .is collected in wan- 
ering, roving, excursion. In Port. foragido is a 
vagabond, and forrejar is to waste, to ravage. 


1. Food of any kind for horses gnd cattle, as grass, 


pasture, hay, corn, and*oats. 
2. The act of providing forage. 
Col. Mawhood completed his forage unmolested. Marshall. 
If the forage is to be made at a distance from the camp. Encyc. 


3. Search for provisions 5 the act of feeding abroad. 


: Milton. 
FOR‘AGE, 2.% ‘To collect food for horses and cattle, 
by wandering 


about and feeding or stripping the 


country. /Marshall. 
2. To wander far; torove. [ Obs.] Shak, 
3. To ravage; to feed on spoil. Shak. 


FOR/AGE, v. t Torstrip of provisions for horses, &c. 


* Eacye. 
FOR’A-GER, 2 Ono’ that goes in search of food for |- . 
’ | FOR-BID/DANCE, z. Prohibition ; command or edict 
Epios a thing. Shak. 
FE 


., horses or cattle. : 

FOR/A:GING, ppr. or a. . Collecting provisions for 
,horses and cattle, or wandering in search of food; 
Favaging ; stripping. “The general sent out a foraging 
party, with a guard. 

FOR/A-GING, x An 
orplunder. +. . Bp. 

FO-RA'MEN, 2. pl. Fo-kam't-wa, [En] A little open- 
,ing ; a perforation. , 

‘FO-RAM/IN-A-TED, a. Having little bey 


inroad’ or fheursion for forage 
L. 
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|| FOR-BEAR’, 


‘FOR-BEAR/ANCE, n. 


the first }- 


FOR 


FO-RAM-IN‘I-FER, x. One of the foraminifera. 
FO-RAM-IN-IF’ER-A, x. pl. A family of very mi- 


nute- shells, consisting of one or more series of 


chambers united by a small perforation or foramen. 
Lyell. 
FO-RAM-IN-IF/ER-OUS, a. Pertaining to the foram- 


inifera. 
FO-RAM/IN-OUS, a. [L. foramen, a hole, from foro, 
to bore] - 
Full of holes ; perforated in many places; porous. 
[ Zittle used. ] Bacon. 
FOR-AS-MUCH!. In consideration of; because that. 
See For.] | 
FO'RAY, x. A sudden or irregular excursion in a 
border war. : 
FOR-BADE’, (for-bad!,»pret. of Forsrp. 
FOR-BAFHE’, v. t. To bathe. [Wot in use.] 
Sackville, 
for-bare’,) v. i.; pret. ForBore; pp. 
Forsorne. [Sax. forberan; for and bear.| 
1. To stop; to cease ; to“hold from proceeding ; 
as, forbear to repeat these reproachful words. 
-2. ‘To pause ; to delay ; as, forbear a while. 
3. To abstain; to omit ; to hold one’s self from 
motion or entering on an affair. 
, Shall I go agninst Ramofh Gilead to battle, or shall 1 forbear? 
1 Kings xxii, 
4. To refuse ; to decline. 
Whether they will hear, or whether they will forbeer. — Ezek. fi. 
5. To be patient; to restrain from action or vio- 
lence. Prov. xxv. 15. 
FOR-BEAR’, ». t. To avoid voluntarily ; to decline. 
Forbear his presence. Shak. 


2. To abstain from; to omit; to avoid doing.| 


Learn from the Scriptures what you ought to do and 
what‘to forbear. 
Have we not power to forbear working ? — 1 Cor. ix. 
3. To spare; to treat with indulgence and pa- 
tience. 
Forbearing one another in love, —Eph. iv. 


4, To withhold. 


Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me, that he | 


destroy thee not. —2 Chron. zxxv. 

The act of avoiding, shun- 
ning, or omitting ; either the cessation or intermission 
of an act commenced, or a withholding from begin- 
ning an act. 
bearing an action, according as the doing or forbeer- 
ance has a preference in the mind: The forbearance 
of sin is followed with satisfaction of mind. 

2. Command of temper; restraint of passions. 


Have a continent forbearance, till the 
slower, % 


3. The exercise of patience; long suffering; in- 
duigence toward those who injure us; lenity; delay | 


of resentment or punishment. - 


Or despisest thou the riches of Ijs goodned and forbearance, 
and long-suffering ? — Rom. ii. ; . 
FOR-BEAR/ER, 2. One that intemnits or intercepts. 
Tusser. 
FOR-BEAR/ING, ppr. Ceasing ; pausing ; withhold- 
ing from action ; exercising patience and indulgence. 

9, a. Patient ; long-suffering. 

FOR-BEAR/ING, xz. A ceasing or restraining from 
action; patience; long-suffering. 

FOR-BEAR/ING-LY, adv. In a forbearing, patient 
manner. 

FOR-BID’, v. t.; pret. Forpabe ; pp. Forsrp, Forsrp- 
pen. [Sax. forbeodan; D. verbieden; G. verbieten ; 

> Dan. forbyder ; Sw. férbiuda; for and bid.} 

Literally, to bid or command against. Hence, 

1. To prohibit ; to interdict ; to command to for- 
bear or not to do. The laws of God forbid us to 
swear. Good manners also forbid us to use profane 
language. “All servilé labor and idle amusements on 
the Sabbath are forbidden. 

2. To command not to enter; as, I have forbid 
him my house or presence. This phrase seems to be 
elliptical ; to forbid from entering or approaching. 

3. To oppose; to hinder; to obstruct. An im- 
passable river forbids the approach of the army. 


A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. Dryden, 
4, To.accurse;-to blast. [ Obs. Shak, 
FOR-BID’, ov. t To utter a prohibition ; but in the in: 


transitive-form, there is always an ellipsis, I would 
go, but my state of health forbids, that is, forbids me 
to go, or my going. 
FOR-BID!, 
FOR-BID'/DEN,: 
-2, Hindered ; obstructed. 


den fruit. 


t Little used.] . 
-BID/DEN-LY, adv. In an unlawful an 


FOR-BID'DEN-NESS,, x A state of being prohib- 
ited: [Not used.} f Boyle. 
FOR-BID/DER, x». He or that which forbids or.enacts 

a prohibition. - ; : 
FOR-BID'DING, ppr.- Prohibiting; hindering. 
2. a. Repelling approach ; repulsive; raising ab- 


horrence, aversion, or dislike ; disagreeable ; as, ,a |- 


Liberty is the power of doing or for-} 


ed of his rage goes, 
= 5 Shake 


- pp. ora. Prohibited ; as, the forbid- |. 


~ __3. To use violence. 


- forbidding -aspect ; a forbidding formality; a 
ding air. 

FOR-BID’/DING, n. Hinderance; opposition. Shak. 

FOR-BID/DING-LY, adv. Ina forbidding manner 

FOR-BORE’, pret of Forsnar. 

FOR-BORNE’, pp. of. Forszar. 

“ Pew ever repented of haying forborne to speak. § Rambler. 


FORCE, n. [Fr. force It. forza; Sp. fuerza; Port. — 
forga; from L, fortis. All words denoting force, 
power, strength, are from verbs which express strain- 
ing, or driving, rushing, and this word has the ele- 
ments of Sax. faran, and L. vireo.] F 

1, Strength; active power; vigor; might; energy 
that may be exerted; that physical property in @ 
body which may produce astion or motion in ane 
other body, or may counteract such action. By the 
force of the muscles we raise a weight, or resist an 
assault. : 

2. Momentum; the quantity of power produced 
by motion or the action of one body on another; as, 
the force of acannon ball. . 

. 3. That which causes an operation or moral! effect ; 
strength ; energy ; as, the force of the mind, will, or 
understanding. ‘ : 

4. Violence ; power exerted against will or con- 
sent; compulsory power. Let conquerors consider 
that force alone can keep what force has obtained. 

5. Strength ; moral power to convince the mind, 
There is great forcé'in an argument. 

6. Virtue; efficacy. No presumption or hypothe’ 
sis can be of furce enough to overthrow constant ex 


. * perience. 


7. Validity ; power to bind or hold. If the condi- 
tions of a covenant are not fulfilled, the contract is 
of no force. A testament is of force after the testator 

‘isdead. Heb. ix. 17. 

' 8. Strength or power for war; armament ; troops; 
an army or navy; as, a military or naval forcee 
sometimes in the plural; as, military forces. 

9. Destiny ; necessity ; compulsion ; any extrane- 
ous power to which men are subject; as, the force of 

- fate or of divine decrees. : 

10. Internal power ; as, the force of habit. 

ll. In law, any unlawful. violence. to person or 
property. This is simple, when no other crime at» 
tends it, as the entering into another’s possession, 
without committing any other unlawful act. It is 

_ compound, when some other violence or unlaw- 
ful act is committed. The law also implies force, 
as when a person enters a house or inclosure law- 
fully, but afterward does: an unlawful act. In this 
case, the law supposes the first entrance to be fur 
that purpose, and therefore by force. Ss 

Physical force, is the force of material bodies- . 

.., Moral force, is the power of acting on the reason in 
judging and determining. Y 5; 

Force, in mechanics, is any thing which moves or 
tends to move a body. The pressure of bodies at 
rest is called a force, because it tends to produce mo- 
tion. There ixalso the force of gravity or attraction, 
centrifugal and centripetal forces, expansive force, &c. 

; Olmsted. 

FORCE, n._ A water-fall, so called from its violence or 

ower. [Cumberland] Holloway. 

FORCE, v. t. To compel; to constrain to do or to for- 
bear, by the exertion of'a power not resistible. Men 
are forced to submit to conquerors; masters force their 
slaves to labor. 

2. To overpower by strength. 

I should have forced thee soon with other arms. Milton. 

3. To impel; to press; to drive; to draw or push 
by main strength; a sense of very extensive use; as, 
to force along a wagon or a ship; to force away & 
man’s arms ; water forces its way through a narrow 
channel; a man may be forced out of his possessions. 

4, To enforce ; to urge; to press. 

‘Forcing my strength, and gathering fo the shore. Dryden. 

§ To compel by strength of evidence ; as, to force 
conviction ou ‘ae mind ; to force one to acknowledge 
-tie truth of a proposition. 

6. To obtain by force ; to take by violence; to as- 
sault and.take ; to storm; as, to force a passage; te 
Jorceatown orfort. — J 

7..To ravish ; to violate by force,.as a female. 

8. To overstrain ; to distort ; as, a forced conceit 

9. To cause to produce ripe fruit prematurely, as B 
tree ;. or to cause to ripen prematurely, as fruit. 

10, To man; to strengthen by soldiers; to garrh 
son. - [ Obs.] Shak. Ralegh. 

To force from ; to wrest from ; to extor' 

To force out; to drive out; to compel to. issue ous 
or to leave ; also, to extort. : 

To force wine, is to fine it by a short process, or m 
a short time. 

To force plants, is to urge the growth of plants by 
artificial heat. A 

To force meat, ee farcir, to stuff,] is to stuff it, 

FORCE, 0.7. Tolay stresson. [Obs.] Camden. 

2. T Spenser. 


‘o strive. [Obs.] 
enser. 
FOR'CED, (forst,) pp. Compelled ; imyeted drivep 


by violenc- - ~tged; stormed ; ra 


. 


FOR 
2 a. Affected; overstrained ; unnatural; as, aj 
pene style. é 
R/CED-LY, adv. Violently; constrainedly; un- 
naturally. [Little used.] Ss : 
FOR/CED-NESS, x. The state of being forced ; dis- 


tortion. 
FORCE/FUL, a. Impelled by violence; driven with 
force ; acting with power. 


__ Against the steed be threw 
His forceful spear. Dryden, 
2, Violent ; impetuous, : ne 
FORCE/FUL-LY, adv. Violently ; impetuously. 


FORCE/LESS, a. Having little or no force ; feeble; 
impotent. Shak. 
FORCE!-MEAT,n. [Fr. farcir, to stuff.] In cookery, 

meat chopped fine and highly seasoned, either served 
up alone, or used as a stuffing. . ; 
FOR/CEPS, xn. [L.] Literally, a pair of pincers or 
ton 
Tas surgery, an instrument for extracting any. thing 
from a wound, and for like purposes. Quincy. 
A pair of scissors for cutting off or dividing the 
fieshy, membranous parts of the body. Encye. 
FOR/CER,2. He or that which forces, drives, or con- 
strains 
9. The solid piston of a pump; the instrument by 
which water is driven up a pump. ilkins, 
FOR/CI-BLE, a. Powerful; strong; mighty; as, a 
punishment forcible to bridle sin. Hooker. 
2. Violent ; impetuous; driving forward with 
force ; as, a forcible stream, 
3. Efficacious ; active ; powerful. 
Sweet smell¢ are most forcible in dry substances, when broken. 
Bacon. 
4, Powerful; acting with force; impressive ; as, 
forcible words or arguments. # ; 
5. Containing force ; acting by violence ; as, forci- 
ble means. : ‘ 
6. Done by force ; suffered by force. The abdica- 
tion of James his advocates hold to have been 


le. Swift. 
%. Valid; binding; obligatory. [Wot used.] 
Johnson, 


8. In law, forcible entry, is an actual, violent entry 
{nto houses or lands, 

Forcible detainer, is a violent withholding of the 
lands, &c., of another from his possession. 

Forcible abduction, is the act of taking away wrong: 
fully, as a child without the consent of the father, a 
ward without the consent of the guardian, or any 

rson contrary to his or her will. _ Blackstone, 

FOR’CI-BLE-NESS, x. Force; violence. 

FOR/CLBLY, adv. By violence or force. 

2. Strongly ; powerfully ; with power or energy; 
impressively. 

spél offers such considerations as are fit to work ve 

The petty on our hopes and fears, Tass. 

3. Impetuously ; violently; with great strength ; 
as, a stream rushing forcibly down a precipice. 

FOR/CING, ppr. or a. Compelling; impelling ; driv- 
ing ; storming ; ravishing. 

2, Causjng to ripen before the natural season, as 
fruit ; or causing to produce ripe fruit prematurely, 
as a tree, 

3. Fining wine by a speedy process. 

FOR’CING, n. In gardening, the art of raising plants, 
flowers, and fruits, at an earlier season than the nat- 
ural one, by artificial heat. Cyc. 

2. The operation of fining wines by a speedy 


rocess, 

POR'CING-PIT, n. A pit of wood or masonry sunk 
in the earth, for containing the fermenting materials 
to produce bottom-heat in forcing plants. Gardner. 

FOR’/CING-PUMP, n. A kind of pump used to throw 
water to a distance. It has a solid piston, and also a 
side tube, through which the water is forced by the 
action of the piston. Buchanan, 

FOR/Ci-PA-TED, a. [from forceps.] Formed like a 
pair of pincers, to open and inclose; as, a forcipated 
mouth. Derham. 

FOR-CI-PA/TION, n. A pinching with pincers. 

FORD, x. [Sax. ford, fyrd; G. furt; from the verb 
faran, to go or pass, or its root.] f 

1. A place in a river or other water, where it may 
be passed by- man or beast on foot, or ky wading. 
2, A stream; a current. 


Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian ford. Dryden. 


FORD, v.¢ To pass or cross a river or other water by 
treading or walking on the bottom; to pass through 
water by wading ; to wade through, 

-FORD'A-BLE, a. That may be waded or passed 
through on foot, as water. = 

FORD’‘ED, pp. Passed through on foot ; waded. 

FORD'ING, por ading ; passing through on foot, 


. 88 Wwater.. 
-EOR-DO’, v. t. {Sax. fordon; for and do.] 
To destroy ; to undo; to ruin; to weary.- [Wot in 


use. 5 

FO a, [Sax. fore, foran; G. vor; D. voor; Sw. 
for; Dan. for; Hindoo, para; Ir. for. This is the 
same Ww origin as for, from the root of Sax. 
an, to go, to advance, } . 


FOR 


1. Properly, advanced, or being in advance of some- 
thing in motion or progression; as, the fore end of 
a chain carried in measuring land ; the fore oxen or 
horses in 4 team. c 

2. Advanced in time; coming in advance of some- 
thing ;.coming first; anterior; preceding; prior; as, 
the fore part of the last century ; the fore part of the 
day, week, or year. ‘ 

3. Advanced in order or series; antecedent ; as, 
the fore part of a writing or bill. 

4. Being in front or toward the face; opposed to 
back or behind ; as, the fore part of a garment. 

5. Going first; usually preceding the other part; 
as, the fore part of a ship; or of a coach. 

FORE, adv. In the part that precedes or goes first, 

In seamen’s language, fore and aft signifies from 
one end of the vessel to the other; lengthwise of the 
vessel, Totten. R. H. Dana, Jr. 

Fore, in contposition, denotes, for the vnost part, 
priority of time ; sometimes, advance in phace. 

[For the etymologies of the compounds of fore, 
see the principal word. 
FORE-AD-MON'ISH, v. t. 

or before the act or event. 
FORE-AD-VISE’, v. t. To advise or counsel before 
the time of action, or before the event ; to. pre-ad- 
monish. Shak. - 
FORE-AL-LEGP, (fore-al-lej',) 0. t. To allege or cite 


To admonish beforehand, 


before. Fotherby. 
FORE-AL-LEG’ED, pp. Previously alleged. 
FORE-AL-LEG'ING, ppr. _Alleging before. 


FORE-AP-POINT’, v. t. To set, order, or appoint, 
beforehand. Sherwood. * 
FORE-AP-POINT’MENT, x. Previous appointment ; 


pre-ordination. Sherwood. 
FORE-ARM/!, v, t. To arm or prepare for attack or 
resistance before the time of need. South. 


FORE/ARM, n. In anatomy, that part of the arm be- 
tween the elbow and the wrist. 

FORE-ARM/ED, a. Armed beforehand; as, fore- 
warned, fore-armed, 

FORE-BE-LIEF’, xn. Previous belief. 

FORE-BODE’, v. t. To foretell; to prognosticate. 

2. To foreknow ; to be prescient of; to feel a se- 
cret sense of something future; as, my heart fore- 
bodes a sad reverse. 

FORE-BODE’ MENT, 2. 
FORE-BOD'ER, nr. One 
cator; a soothsayer. 

2. A fortknower. 

FORE-BOD/ING, ppr. Prognosticating ; foretelling ; 
foreknowing. 

FORE-BOD/ING,n. Prognostication. 

FORE-BOD/ING-LY, adv. Ina prognosticating man- 


ner. 

FORE/BRACE,n. Arope applied to the fore yard-arm, 
to change the position of the foresail. Mar. Dict. 
FORE-BY’, prep. [foreand by.] Near; hard by; fast 
by. [ote Spenser. 

FORE-€AST’, v. t. To foresee ; to provide against. 
It is wisdom to forecast consequences, LD’Estrange. 
2. To scheme ; to plan before execution. 
He shall forecast his devices against the strongholds. — Daan. xi. 
3. To adjust, contrive, or appoint, beforehand. 
The time so well forecast, Dryden, 
FORE-CAST’, v. i. To form a scheme previously ; to 
contrive beforehand. 
Forecasting how his foe he might aunoy. 


A presaging ; presagement. 
who forebodes ; a prognosti- 
N ' L’Estrange. 


Spenser, 


FORE’CAST, x. Previous contrivance ; foresight, or 
the antecedent determination proceeding from it; 
as, a man of little forecast, 

FORE-CAST’ER, x. One who foresees or contrives 
beforehand. 

FORE-CAST'ING, per. Contriving previously. 

FORE’€AS-TLE, (-kas/s!,) n, That part of the up- 
per deck of a vesse! forward of the foremast, or for- 
ward of the after part of the fore channels; also, in 
merchant vessels, the forward part of the vessel, un- 
der the deck, where the sailors live. 

a R. H. Dana, Jr. 

FORE-CH6S'EN, (fore-chiz'n,) a. Preélected ; chosen 
beforehand. 7 

FORE-CIT’ED, a. Cited or quoted before or above. 

Arbuthnot. 

FORE-CLOSE’, v. t. To shut up; to preclude; to 
stop; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain foreclosed this trade. Carew. 


To foreclose a mortgager, in law, is to cut him off 
from his equity of.redemption, or the power of re- 
deeming the mortgaged premises, by a judgment of 
court. Blackstone. 

[ To foreclose a mortgage, is not teehnically correct, 
but is often used. . 

FORE-€LOS/ED, pp. Prevented; precluded; cut off 
from the right of redemption. 

FORE-€LOS/ING, ppr. Precluding; cutting off from 
the right of redemption. 

FORE-CLOS’/URE, zn. Prevention. 

eS, hg et e Rerorne, or bei sik @ mort- 
' right of redeeming a mortgaged estate. 
nil . Blackstqne. 


FOR 


FORE-€ON-CEIVE’, v. t. To preconceive. Bacon, 
FORE-DATE’, v. t. To date before the true time 
FORE-DAT’ED, pp., Dated before the true time. 
FORE/DECK, n. Phe fore part of a deck, or of @ 
ship. a y ‘ 
FORE-DE-SIGN’, enee v. t To plan beforehand; 
to intend previously. Cheyne. 
FORE-DE-SIGN’ED, pp. Planned beforehand. 
FORE-DE-SIGN'ING, ppr. Planning or intending, 
previously. t z 
FORE-DE-TERM'INE, v. t. To decree beforehand. 
* Hopkins. 
FORE-DE-TERM'IN-ED, pp. , Previously determine 
FORE-DE-TERM'IN-ING, ppr. Previously determ-. 


. ining. 
nome ai v.t To doom beforehand ; to predes- 
tinate. : 


Thou art foredoomed to view the Stygian state. Druden, 


FORE’/DOOM, n. Previous doom or sentence. 
FORE/-D6OR,n. The door in the front of a-house. 
FORE-ELD/ER, n._ An ancestor: 

FORE/-END, 2. The end which precedes ; the ante- 
rior part. * ‘acon. 
FORE'FA-FHER, x. An ancestor; one who precedes 

another in the line of genealogy in any degree, usu-: 
__ ally in a remote degree. 
FORE-FEEL/ING, x. Preséntiment. Blackwood. 
FORE-FEND’, v.t. To hinder; to fend off; to avert; 
to prevent approach ; to forbid or prohibit. Dryden, 
2. To defend ; to guard ; to secure. Shale. 
This word, like the L. arceo, is applied to the thin 
assailing, and to the thing assailed. To drive bacls' 
or resist that which assails, is to hinder its approach, 
to forbid or avert; and this act defends the.:thing 
threatened or assailed.“ 
FORE-FEND’/ED, pp. -Hindered ; prevented. 
FORE-FEND/ING, pp, Hindering; preventing. 
FORE-FIN"GER, (-fing’ger,) n. The finger next to 
the thumb ; the index ; called by our Saxon ancestors 
the shoot-finger, from its use in archery. 
FORE-FLOW’, v. t. To flow before. . Dryden. 
FORE/-FQOT, zn. One of the anterior feet of a quad- 
ruped or multiped. 
2. A hand, in contempt. Shak. 
3. In a ship, a piece of timber which terminates the 
keel at the fore-end, connecting it with the lover end 
of the stem. Totten. - 
FORE/FRONT, (-frunt,).2, The foremost part; as, 
the forefront of a building ; the forefront of the bat- 
tle. 2 Sam. xi. 15. z 
FORE’-GAME, zn. _A first game; first plan, Whitlock. 
FORE-GO’, v. t; [See Go.} To forbear to possess or 
enjoy; voluntarily to.avoid thé enjoyment of good, 
Let us forego the pleasures of sense, to secure im- 
mortal bliss. et 
2. To give up; to renounce; to resign: ‘But this 
word is usually applied to things not possessed or en- 
* joyed, and which.can not be resigned. ~~ ~ 
3. ‘To lose. i 
4..To go before ; to precede. “[ Obs.} Shak. 
FORE-GO'ER, mn An ancestor; a progenitor. [oe 
used. | Shalt. 
2. One who goes before ‘another. Davies. 
3. One who forbears to enjoy, 
FORE-GO'ING, ppr. Forbearing to. have, possess, or 


enjoy. 

\3/e. Preceding; going before, in time os place; 

atitecedent ; as, a foregoing period of time; a fore- 
going clause in a writing. 

FORE-GONE’, (-gawn’,) pp. Forborne to be possessed 
or enjoyed. Spenser. 

2. Predetermined ; made up beforehand ; as, a fore- 
“gone conclusion. ‘agi Shak. 
FORE/GROUND, 2. The patt of the field or expanse 

of apicture which seems to lie before the figures. 
; Dryden. Johnson. 
FO6RE-GUESS’, v. 2 Toconjecture. [Bad.] 
Sherwood. 
FORE/HAND, 2. The part of a horse which is before 
the rider. paar . 
_ 2. The chief part. Shak. 
FORE/HAND, «a. Done sooner than is regular, 


And so exteauate the forehand sin. Shak. 


FORE/HAND-ED, a. Early; timely; seasonable ; as, 
* a forehanded care. Taylor. 
2. In America, in good circumstances as to proper- 
ty; free from debt and possessed of property ; as, a 
JSorehanded farmer. 
3. Formed in the fore parts. 
A substantial, true-bred beast, bravely forehanded. Dryden, 


FORE’HEAD, (for/hed, or rather for/ed,) n. The part 
of the face which extends from the hair on the top of 
the head to the eyes. ; 

2. Impudence ; confidence ; assurance ; andacious- 
ness. Bp. Hall, Swift. 
FORE/HEAD-BALD, a, Bald alove the forehead. 

Levit. xiii. 41. 

FORE-HEAR’, v. 7; _ To be informed before, 

FORE-HEND’, v.t. To seize. [Wot in use] Spenser. 

FORE-HEW’, v.t. To hew or cut in front. Sackville, 

FORE-HEW’ED, (-hide’,) pp. Cut in front. 

FORE-HEW/'ING, ppr. Hewing in front. 
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RI : 
fORE-HGOLD'ING, n. Predictions ; ominous furebod- | FORELLIFT’, v. t To raise alott any anterior part. 


ings; superstitious prognostications, [Nut used.) 
LD’ Estrange. 

FORE'-HOOK, ». . In ships, a breast-hook ; a piece of 
timber placed across the stem, to unite the bows and 
strengthen the fore part of the ship. Mar. Dict. 

FORE’-HORSE, n. The horse in a team which goes 
foremost. 

FOR'EIGN, (for'in,) a ([Fr. forain; Norm. forein; 
Sp. foraneo; fim the root of Sax. faran, to go or de- 
wart; L. foris, foras, Fr. hors, abroad.) 

1. Belunging to another nation or country ; alien ; 
not of the country in which one resides ; extraneous, 
We call every country foreign which is not within 
the jurisdiction of our own government. [n this 
sense, Scotland, befure the union, was foreirn to 
England ; and Canada is now forergn to the United 
States. More generally, foreign is applied to countries 
more remote fies an adjacent territory ; as, a foreign 
murket; a foreign prince. {In the United States, all 
transatlantic countries are foreign. 

2. Produced in a distant country or jurisdiction ; 
coming from another country; as, foreign goods ; 
goods of foreign manufacture ; a foreign minister. 

3. Remote; not belonging; not connected ; with to 
or from. You dissemble ; the sentiments you express 
are foreign to your heart. This design is fureign from 
my thoughts, [ 7’he use of froin is preferable, and best 
authorized. } 

4, Impertinent; not pertaining; not to the pur- 
pose. The observation is foreign to the subject 
under consideration. 

5. Excluded ; not admitted ; held et a distance. 

Shak. , 

6. Extraneous ; adventitious; not native or natu- 
fal. 

7. In law, a foreign attachment is an attachment of 
the goods of a foreigner within a city or liberty, for 
the satisfaction of a debt due from the foreigner to a 
citizen ; or an attachment of the money or goods of 
a debtor, in the hands of another person, 

A foreign bill of exchange, is a bill drawn by a per- 
gon in-one country on his correspondent or agent in 
another as distinguished from an inland bill, which 
is drawn by one person on another in the sane juris- 
diction o* country, 

Foreign plea; a plea or objection to a judge as in- 
competent to try the question, on ‘the ground that it 
is not within his jurisdiction. Encyc. 

OR’ EIGN-BUILT, (-bilt) a. Built in a foreign coun- 
try. Jefferson. 

FOREIGN. DX, (for’in-er,) 2. A person born insa for- 

- eign country, or without the country or jurisdiction 
of whch. one speaks. A Spaniard is a foreigner in. 
France and England. All men not born in the Uni- 
ted Siates are to them fureigners, and they are aliens 
&hi naturalized. A naturalized person is a citizen; 
but we still call him a foreigner by birth. 

FOR’ EIGN-NESS, (for/in-ness,) x. Remoteness ; want 
of relation ; as, the forcignness‘of a subject from the 
main business. 

FORE-IM-AG’INE, v, t. To conceive or fancy before 
prouf, or beforehand. 

FORE-IM-AG/IN-ED, pp. Conceived before. 

FORE-I[M-AG'IN-ING, ppr. Imagining beforehand. 

FORE-JUDGE’, (fore-juj’,) v. t. To prejudge ; to judge 
beforehand, or before hearing the facts and proof, 

2.° In law, to expel from a court, for mal-practice or 
non-appenrance. When an attorney is sued, and 
called to appear in court, if he declines, he is fore- 
judged, and his name is struck from the rolls, 

FORE-JUDG'ED, pp. Prejudged. 

FORE-JUDG'ING, ppr. Prejudging. 

FORE-JUDG’MENT, 2. Judgment previously formed. 

Spenser. 

FGORE-KNGOW', (-nd’,) » t [See Know.] To have 
previous knowledge of; to foresee. 

Who would the miseries of man. fareknow? Dryden, 


For whom, he did forelr ¢w, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son. — Rom, viii. = g 


FOR.-KNOW’A-BIE, a, That may be foreknown. 

FOR'.-KNOW’ER,n One that foreknows.  [More, 

FORE-KNOW'IN«, por. Knowing beforehand. 

FORE-KNOWL’FIY3E, (fure-nol’ej,) n Knowledge 
of a thing before it happens ; prescience, 


If I foreknev, 
Foreknowlel +e had no influence on their fault. 


FORE-KNGWI! pp. Known beforehand. | 
|POR’EL, 2. A kind of parchment for the cover of 
bowoks : 
FOLELAND, 2 A promontory or cape; a point of 
! “Jane extendirg into the sea some distance from the 
line of the here; a head-land; as, the North and 
Sonth Forelerd in Kent, in England. 
2. In fernficatinn, a piece of ground between the 
wall ef » place and the moat. 
FORE-LAY’,v.t. To lay wait for; to entrap by am- 
bush Dryden. 
2. T« contrive antecedently. Johnson. 
FORE LEAD’/ER, x One who leads others by his ex- 
are 
FSX LFND’, v. ¢ To lend or give beforehand. 
Spenser. 


Milton. 
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aed Spenser. 
FORE'LOCK, 2. The lock of hair that grows from the 
forepart of the head. ‘“ Take time by the forelock,?? 

i. e., Seize an oppurtunity when presented. Swift. 
2. In sea lanyuage, a flat piece of iron driven 
through the end of a bolt, to retain it firmly in its 


place, Totten. 
FORE-LOQOK’, v. t. To look beforehand or forward. 
3 Spenser. 
FORE’MAN, 2. The first or chief man; particularly, 
the chief man of a jury, who acts as their speaker. 
2. The superintendent in a printing-office or other 
establishment, who conducts the whole work. 
FORE’MAST; 2x. The mast of a ship or other vessel 
which is placed in the fore part or furecastle, and car- 
ries the foresail and fore-topsail yards. Encyc. 
FORE-MEANT"’, (fore-ment’,) a. ,Intended before- 
hand. Spenser. 
FORE-MEN’TION-ED, a. Mentioned before ; reci- 
ted or written in a former part of the same writing 
or discourse, 
FORE’MOST, a. First in place; most advanced ; 
as, the foremost troops of an army. 
2. First in dignity. In honor he held the foremost 
rank. 

FORE!MOFH-ER, 2. A female ancestor. Prideauz. 
FORE/NAME, n. The first name that precedes 
another, as Imperator Cesar Augustus, Selden. 

FORE’/NAM-ED, a. Named or nominated before. 
2. Mentioned before in the saine writing or dis- 
course. By: 
FORE’NOON, zn. The former part of the day, from 
the morning to meridian, or noon. We usually call 
the-first partof the day, from the dawn to the time 
of breakfast, or the hour of business, the morning, 


and from this period to noon, the forenoon. But the }, 


limits are not precisely defined by custom. 
FORE/’-NO'TICE, n. Notice-or information of an 

event befor: it happens. Rymer. 
FO-REN'SAI,, a. ‘Forensic. 
FO-REN’SI€, a. 

court.) : 

Belonging ta courts of judicature ; used in courts 

or legal proceedings ; as, a forensic terins forensic 
eloquence or disputes. Locke. Watts. 
FORE-OR-DAIN’, v. t. To ordain or appoint befure- 
hand; to preordain; to predestinate; to predeter- 
mine. Hooker, 
FORE-OR-DAIN*ED, pp. Previously ordained. 
FORE-OR-DAIN'ING, ppr. Preordaining. 
FORE-OR-DI-NA'/TION, n. Previous ordination or 
appointment ; predetermination ; predestination, 
Jackson. 
FORE/PART, 2. The part first in time; as, the fore- 
part of the-day or week. = 

2. The part most advanced in place; the anterior 

part ; as, the furepart of any moving body. 

3. The beginning ; as, the forepart of a series, 
FORE’PASS-ED, )@. Past before a certain time ; as, 
FORE'PAST, { forepast sins, [Litile used.] ; 

Hammoud. 
FORE/-PLANE, n.° In carpentry and joinery, the first 
plane used after the saw and axe. Guilt. 
FORKE-POS-SESS’ED, (-pos-sest’,) a. Holding for- 
merly in possession; also, predccupied ; prepos- 


[from L. forensis, from forum, a 


sessed 3 preéngaged. Sanderson. 
FORE-PRIZE’, v.t. To prize or rate beforehand. 
‘ Hooker. 


FORE-PRIZ'ED, pp. Prized beforehand. 

FORE-PRIZ'ING, ppr. Prizing beforehand. 

FORE!-PROM/IS-ED, (-prom(ist,) a Promised before- 
hand ; preéngaged. 


FORE-QUGT’ED, a. Cited before; quoted in a fore- } 


going part of the work. 
FORE-RAN’, pret. of ForERUN. 

FORE’RANK, 2 The first rank; the front. Shak. 
FORE-REACH upon, v. t. In navigation, to gain or 
advance upon in progression or motion. Mar. Dict. 
FORE-READ’, v. t To signify by tokens, [Obs-] 


¢ Spenser. 
FORE-READI/ING, n Previous perusal, 


Tales. 
TOE ei eet a. Named or recited before. Shak. 
OR E- 


!-MEM/BER-ED, a. Called to mind previ- 
ously, Mountagu. 
FORE’RIGHT, (-rite,) a, Ready ; forward ; quick, 
Massinger. 

FORE/RIGHT, adv. Right forward; onward. Beaum. 

FORE-RUN’, v. t. To advance before ; to come be- 

fore as an earnest of something to follow 3 to intro- 

duce as a harbinger. 

Heaviness foreruns the good event, Shak. 

2. To precede ; to have the start of. Graunt. 

FORE-RUN‘NER, n. A messenger sent beiore to 
give notice of the approach of others; a harbinger. 
My elder brothers, my forerunners came. Dryden, 

2. An ancestor or predecessor. [ Obs.] 

3. A prognostic ; a sign foreshowing something to 
follow. Certain pains in the head, back, and limbs, 
are the forerunners of a fever. 

FORE-RUN/NING, ppr. Running before; preceding. 
FORE'SAID, (-sed,) pp. or a. Spoken before. [See 
AForEsatD.] 


an 
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FORE’SAIL, 2, A sai) extended on thy fure-yard, 
which is supported by the foremast. . 
FORE-SAY', v. t. To predict; to foretell. Shak, 
FORE-SAV‘ING, n. A prediction, Sherwood, 
FORE-SEE’,v.t. To see befurehand ; to see or knuw 
an event before it happens; to have prescience of; 
to fureknow. 
A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hidcth himself, — Prov, 
xx % 


FORE-SEE’ING, ppr_ Seeing before the event. \ 
FORE-SEEN’, pp. Seen beforehand. 

FORE-SEER!, n. One who foresees or foreknows, 
FORE-SEIZE’, v. t. To seize beforehand. 
FORE-SEIZ’ED, pp. Seized beforehand. 

FORE-S RIZ/ING, ppr. Seizing beforehand. 


| FORE-SHAD/OW, v. t. To shadow or typity befrre. 


hand. eu Dryden, 
FORE-SHAD/OW-ED, pp. _ Typified before. 
FORE-SHAD/OW-ING, ppr. Shadowing beforehand, 
FORE-SHAD/OW-ING, n. The act of shaduwsng 
beforehand ; anticipation, . 
FORE-SHAME’, v.t. To shame; to bring rae 


on. 

FORE-SHAM/ED, pp. Shamed before. 

FORE-SHAM’LING, ppr. Shaming before, 

FORE-SHEW’, (-sho.) See Foresnow. 

FORE/SHIP, xn. The fore partof a ship. Acts xxvil. 

FORE-SHORT'’EN, v. t. In painting, to represent 
figures as they appear to the eye when seen obliquely. 
Thus, a carriage-wheel, when viewed obliquely, ap- 

_ pears like an ellipse. Human figures painted on a 
ceiling are sometimes so foreshortened, that the toes 
appear almost to touch the chin. So, also, in stand- 
ing near a lofty building, the parts above are fure- 
shortened, or appear shorter to the eye than they 
really are, because seen obliquely from beluw. 

ey oe ; . Encyc. Am, 

FORE-SHORT’EN-ING, n. The representation oF 
appearance of objects when viewed obliquely. [See 

ORESHORTEN, : yden. 
FORE-SHOW’,v.t. To show-beforehand ; to proge 

nosticate. 
Next, like Aurora, Spenser rose, 
Whose purple blush the day foreshows, 

2. To predict ; to foretell. 

3. To represent beforehand, or before it comes. 
FORE-SHGW'ER n. One who predicts. [Hovker, 
FORE-SHOW!'ING, ppr. Showing before; predicting, 
FORE-SHGOWN’, pp. Shown beforehand ; predicted, 
FORE!-SHROUDS, n. pl. The shrouds of aship at 

tached to the furemast. 

FORE‘SIDE, 2 The front side; also, a specious 
outside. a Spenser. 
FORE’SIGHT, n. Prescience; foreknowledge; prog 

- nostication ; the act of foreseeing. Milton. 
2. Provident care of futurity; foreknowledge ate 
companied with prudence in guarding ages evil. 
; PENSEM. 
FORE-SIGHT’ED, a. . Prudent in guarding aguinst 
evil; provident for the future. 

FORE-SIGHT’FUL, a. Prescient; provident. [Lit 
tle used. ‘ + Sidney. 
FORE-SIG/NLFY, ov. & To signify beforehand; to 

betoken previously ; to foreshow ; to typify. Hooker. 
FORE’SKIN, z The skin that covers the glans 
penis ; the prepuce. 

FORE’SKIiRT, x. The loose and pendulous part of a 
coat befure. Shak. 
FORE-SLACK’,». t. To neglect by idleness. [Vot 

pa! Spenser. © 
FORE SLOW’,». t.: To delay ; to hinder; to impede 3 
to obstruct. [JVot used.] 
-No stream, no wood, no mountain could foreslow 

Their hasty pace, + . 

2. To neglect ; to omit. 
FORE-SLOW’, v. i. To be 

used, 
PORESPEAR’, v. t To foresay; to foreshow; to 
foretell or predict. Camden, 

2. To forbid. [Not used.] Shak, 

3. To hewitch. [JVot used. Drayton. 
FORE-SPEAK/ING, x, <A prediction ; also, a preface, 

[Vor rip ! 
FORE/SPEECH, n, A preface. |ot wsed.] Sherwood 
FORE-SPENT’, a. Wasted in’ strength; tired; exe. 

bausted. Shak. | 

2, Past; as, life forespent. [Little used.] Spensef 
FORE-SPOK’EN, a. Previously spoken. 
FORE£-SPUR/RER, n. One that rides belo a 


used, | 

FOR/EST, n. [Tt. foresta; Fr. forét; Arm. foreste 
G. furst; Iv. foraois, foraighis; Norm. fores; from 
the same root as L. foris, Fr. hors, and the Sax 
farun, to go, to depart. Hence, the It. furestiere, ee 
forastero, signifies strange, foreign ; It. foresto, wild, 
Savage; Port: forasteiro, a stranger. This enables 
us to understand the radical meaning of other word# 
which signify strange, wild. barbarous, &c. They 
all express distance from cities and civilization, and 

are from roots expressing departure or wandering.} 
2, An extensive wood, or a large tract of land cov. 

ered with trees. In America, the word is usually a 
plied to a wood of native growth, or a tract of weak: 
- 


Denham, 


Fuirfaz, 

Not used.] Bacon. 

ilatory ; to loiter. [Ves 
Shak. 


FOR 


land which has never been cultivated. 
from wood or woods chiefly in extent. We read of 
the Hercynian forest, in Germany, and the forest of, 
Andennes, in France or Gaul. 

2. In law, in Great Britain, a certain territory of 
woody grounds and pastures, privileged fur wild 
beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and warren, to 
rest and abide in, under the protection of the king, 
for his pleasure. [Jn this sense, the word has no appli- 
cation in America. | 

Forest laws; laws for governing and regulating 
forests, and preserving game. England. 
FOR’BST, v. t. To cover with trees or wood. 
FORE’STAFF, n. An instrument formerly used at 
sea, for taking the altitudes of heavenly bodies. [t is 
now superseded by the sextant. Brande. 
FOR/EST-AGE, z. An ancient service paid by forest- 
ers to the king; also; the right of foresters. 
England. 
FORE-STALL’, v. t. [See Statt.] To anticipate; 
to take beforehand. 
Why need a man forestall his date of grief, 
And tun to meet what he would most avoid ? Milton. 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 
I will not forestall your judgment of the rest. Pope. 
3. In law, to buy or bargain for corn, or provisions 
of any kind, before they arrive at the market or fair, 
with intent to sell them at higher prices. Thig is a 


penal offense. Encyc. 
4, To deprive by something prior. [JVot in oe 
ho 


FORE-STALL’/ED, pp. Anticipated ; hindered ; pur- 
chased before arrival in market. 
FORE-STALL/ER, x. One who forestalls ; 2 person 
who purchases provisions before they come to the 
.fair or market, with a view to raise the price. Locke. 
FORE-STALL/ING, ppr. Anticipating; hindering ; 
buying provisions before they arrive in market, with 
intent to sell them at higher prices. 
FORE-STALL'ING, 2». Aasorpption ; prevention ; the 
act of buying provisions before they are offered in 
market, with intent to sell them at higher prices. 
FORE'STAY, n. In a ship's rigging, a large, strong 
rope, reaching from the foremast- head toward the 
bowspr& end, to support the mast. Mar. Dict. 
FORE’-STICK, zn. ‘The front stick of a wood fire. 
FOR/EST-BORN, a. Born in a forcst or maidens 


FOR/EST-ED, pp. Covered with trees ; wanes 
O0KEe. 
2. a. Overspread witha forest. S. E. Dwight. 
FOR/EST-ER, x. In England, an officer appointed to 
watch a forest, preserve the gume, and institute suits 


for trespasses. Encyce 
2. An inhabitant of a forest. Shak. 
3. A forest-tree. Evelyn. 


FOR/EST-ING, ppr. Covering with trees. 
FORE/SWART,)a. [See Sweat.] Exhausted by 
FORE/SWAT heat. -[ Obs. Sidney. 
FORE!-TACK-LE, 2. The tackle on the foremast. 
FGORE’TASTE, xn. A taste beforehand ; anticipation. 

The pleasures pf piety are a furetaste of heaven. 
FORE-TASTE’, v. t. ‘To taste before possession ; to 

have previous enjoyment or experience of some- 

thing ; to anticipate. 

2, ‘T'o taste before another. 

FORE-TAST'ED, pp. ‘Tasted, beforehand, or before 
another. - Milton. 
FORE-TAST’ER, n. One that tastes beforehand, or 

before another. 
FORE-TAST'ING, ppr. Tasting before. 
FORE-TAUGHT", (-tawt’,) pp. Taught beforehand. 
FORE-TEACH’, v. z. To teach beforehand. Spenser, 
POR SEE tz; pret. and pp. ForretToip. To pre- 


dict ; to tell before an event happens ; to prophesy. 
. ton. Pope. 
2. To foretoken ; to foreshow. Warton. 


FORE-TELL’, v.i. To utter prediction or prophecy. 


All the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as 
eat pee spoken, have likewise foretold of these days, 


FORE-TELL’ER, 2. One who predicts or prophesies ; 
a foreshower. Boyle, 
FORE-TELL'ING, ppr._ Predicting. ; 

FORE-TELL/ING, nr. Prediction. 
FORE-THINK’, v. 4 To think beforehand ; to antici- 

pate in the mind. . 
The soul of every man 

Perpetually does forethink thy fall, Shak. 

2. To contrive beforehand. Bp. Hall. 
FORE-THINK’, v. % To contrive beforehand. Smith. 
FORE-THOUGHT’  (fore-thawt’,) pret. of FoReTHINE. 
FORE'/THOUGHT, (fore/thawt,) n. ‘A thinking be- 


forehand ; anticipation ; prescience ; premeditation. | 


2. Provident care. Blackstone. 
FORE/-THOUGHT’FOL, a. Having forethought. 
FORE-TO/KEN, 2. t. ‘I'o foreshow ; to presignify ; to 

prognosticate, 

Whilst strange prodigious signs foretaken blood, Daniel. 
FORE-TO’KEN, x. Prognostic; previous sign. 
FORE-TO'KEN-ED, pp.. Foreshown. (Sidney, 
FORE-TO’KEN-ING, ppr, Presignifying. 
FORE-TOLD’, pp. Predicted ; told before, 


It differs| FORE'-TOOTII, n.; pl. Forn-Textu. 


FOR 


One of the 
teeth in the fore part of the mouth; an incisor. 
FORE’TOP, n. The hair on the fore part of the head. 
2. That part of a woman’s head-dress that is for- 
ward, or the top of a periwig. 
3. In sbips, the platform erected at the head of the 
foremast. [Jn this sense, the accent on the two syllables 


is nearly Ebert s 
FORE-TUP/MAST, ». The mast erected at the head 
of the foremast, and at the head of which stands the 
foretop-gallant-mast. 
FOR-EV’ER, adv. At all times, 
2. To eternity ; through endless ages. 
FORE-VOUOH’ED, (-voucht’,) pp. Affirmed before ; 
formerly told. Shak. 
FORE’/WARD, n. The van; the front. 1 Muccabees. 
FORE-WARN’, (fore-waurn’,) v.t To admonish be- 
forehand. : 
1 will forewarn you whem ye shall fear. — Luke xii. 
2. To inform previously ; to give previous notice. 
Afilton. 
3. To caution beforehand. Dryden. 
FORE-WARN’ED, pp. Admanished, cautioned, or 
informed beforehand. 
FORE-WARN’/ING, ppr. Previovsly admonishing or 
informing. 
FORE-WARN’ING, zn. Previous admonition, caution, 
or notice. 
FORE-WEND’, v. t. To go before. [Cbs.] Spenscr. 
FORE/WIND, 2. A favorable wind. Shal:. 
FORE-WISH/, v. t. To wish beforehand, Knolles. 
FORE’WOM-AN, 2. A woman who is chief; the 
head woman. Tatler. 
FORE-WORN’, pp. [See Wear.} Worn ort; wast- 
ed or obliterated by time or use. Sidney. 
FOR’FEIT, (for’fit,) v. t (Fr. forfuire, forfuii; Low 
L. forisfacere, from L. foris, out or abroad, and faewo, 
~ pe Norm. furface, forfeit, and forfist, for= 
eited. 

To lose or render confiscable, by some fault, of- 
fense, or crime ; to lose the right to some species of 
property, or that which belongs to one; to alienate 
the right to possess by some z2gIect or crime ; as, to 
forfeit an estate by a breach of the condition of ten- 
ure, or by treason. By the ancient laws of England, 
aman forfeited his estate by neglecting or refusing 
to fulfill the conditions on which it was granted to 
him, or by a breach of fealty. A man now forfeits 
his estate by committing treason. A man forfeits his 
honor or reputation by a breach of promise, and by 
any criminal or disgraceful act. Statutes declare 
that by certain acts a man shall forfeit a certain sum 
of money. Under the feudal system, the right to the 
land forfeited vested in the lord or superior. In mod- 
ern times, the right to things forfeited is generally 
regulated by statutes ; it is vested in the state, in cor- 
porations, or in prosecutors or informers, or partly in 
the state or a corporation and partly in an individ- 
ual, The duelist, to secure the reputation of bravery, 
forfeits the esteem of good men and the favor of 
Heaven. 

FOR’FEIT, (for'fit,) n. [Fr. forfait; W. forfed; Low 
L. forisfactura. Originally, and still in French, a 
trespass, transgression, or crime, But with us, the 
effect of some transgression or offense.] 

1, That which is forfeited or lost, or the right to 
which is alienated by a crime, offense, neglect of 
duty, or breach of contract ; hence, a fine ; a mulct; 
a penalty. He that murders pays the forfeit of his 
life, When a statute creates a penalty for a trans- 
gression, either in money or in corporal punishment, 
the offender, who, on conviction, pays the money or 
suffers the punishment, pays the forfeit. 

2. Something deposited and redeemable by a joc- 
ular fine ; whence the game of forfeits. 

Goldsmith. Smart. 

3. One whose life is forfeited. [Vet used.] Shak. 

FOR’FEIT, part. ag, (Used for Forrerts.] Lost or 
alienated for an offense or crime; liable to penal 


seizure. _ 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Dryden, 


FOR/FEIT-A-BLE, (for’fit-a-bl,) a. Liable to be for- 
feited ; subject to forfeiture. 
For the future, uses shall be subject to the statutes of mortmain, 
and forfeitable like the lands themselves, Blackstone. 
FOR/FEIT-ED, pp. or.a. Lost or alienated by an of- 
fense, crime, or breach of condition. 
FOR’FEIT-ER, n. One who incurs 
forfeiting his bond. 
FOR'FEIT-ING, ppr. Alienating or losing, as a right, 
by an offense, crime, or breach of condition. . 
FOR/FEIT-URE, (for'fit-yire,) n. The act of forfeit- 
ing; the losing of some right, privilege, estate, hon- 
or, office, or effects, by an offense, crime, breach of 
condition, or other act. In.regard to property, for- 
feiture is a loss of the.right to possess, but not gener- 
ally the. actual possession, which is to be transferred 
by some subsequent process. In the feudal system, 
a forfeiture of lands gave him in reversion or remain- 
der a right to enter. 
2. That which is forfeited ; an estate forfeited; a 
‘fine or mulct. The prince enriched his treasury by 
fines and forfeitures. 


punishment by 
Shak, 


FOR 
FOR/FEX,n. [L.] A pair of scissors. 


memes 


Pope 


FORGE, x. [Fr. forge; Sp. Port. forja; probably from 
L. ferrum, iron ; It. ferriera, a forge ; Port. ferragem, 
iron-work. 

1. A furnace in which iron or other metal is heated 
and hammered into form. A larger forge is called 
with us ironworks. Smaller forges, consisting of a@ 
bellows so placed as to cast a stream of air upon ig- 
nited coals, are of various forms and uses. Armies 
have traveling forges for repairing gun-carriages, &c, 

2. Any place where any thing is made or shaped. 

Hooker. 

3. The act of beating or working iron or steel ; the 

manufacture of metalline bodies. 


In the greater bodies the forge waa easy. 


| FOR-GAVE’, pret. of Forcive, which see. 


Bacom 


FORGE, v. t. To form by heating and hammering; 4) 
beat into any particular shape, as a metal. 4 

2. To make by any means. ; 

Names that the echdola forged. and put Into the mouths g> 

scholars, Locke | 

3. To make falsely ; to falsify ; to counterfeit; to 
make in the.likeness of something clse ; as, to forge 
coin } to forge a bill of exchange, ov 2 receipt. 

FORG/ED, (forjd,) pp. or a, Hammered; beaten into 
shape ; made; counterfeited. 
FORG’ER, nz. One that makes or forms, 

2. One who counterfeits ; a-falsifier. 

FORG/ER-Y, n_ The act of forging or working mets? 
into shape. [Jn this sense, rarely or never now used. 

2. The act of falsifying ; the crime of counterfeit- 
ing ; as, the forgery of coin, or of bank notes, or of 
a bond. Forgery may consist~in counterfeiting a 
writing, or in setting a false name to it, to the preju- 
dice of another person. 

3. That which is forged or counterfeited. Certain 
letters, purporting to be written by General Washing: 
ton, during the revolution, were forgeries. 

FOR-GET’, v. t.; pret. Forcot, [Foraat, abs.;] pp 
Forcot, Forcotten. [Sax. forgetan, forgitan, for- 
gytan ; G. vergessen ; D. vergeeten ; Sw. forgata ; Dan, 
forsietter 3 for and get.] 

. Tu lose the remembrance of; to let go from the 
memory. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits, 


2. To slight ; to neglect. 


Can a woman forget her sucking child? Yea, they may forget, 
yet will I not forget thee. — Is. xlix. 

FOR-GET’FUL, «. Apt, to forget; easily losing the 
remembrance of. A forgetful man should use helpe 
to strengthen his memory. 

Heedless ; careless ; neglectful ; inattentive. 
Be not forgetfutsto entertain strangers. — Heb. xiii. 
3. Causing to forget ; inducing oblivion ; oblivious 3 
as, forg drau ghts.. Drydete 

FOR-GET/FUL-LY, ads. In a forgetful manner. 

FOR-GET/FUL-NESS, rn. The quality of losing the 
remembrance or recollection of a thing; or rather, 
the quality of being apt to let any thing slip from the 
mind. 

2. Loss of remembrance or recollection ; a ceasing 
to remember ; oblivion. 


A sweet forget/fulnese of human care. Pope. 
3. Neglect; negligence; careless omission; inat 


tention; as, forgetfulness of duty} Hooker. 
FORG/E-TIVE, a. {from forge.| That may forge oF 
produce ; inventive. [JVot us: Shak. 


Myosotis, bearing a beautiful blue ecg and exten- 
ity. 

: Encyc. Am 

FOR-GET’TER, n. One that forgets; a heedless per- 


son. 
FOR-GET’TING, ppr. Losing the remembrance of. 
FOR-GET’TING, zn. The act of forgetting ; forgetful- 
ness; inattention. 
FOR-GET'TING-LY, ado 


ness. 

FORG/ING, ppr. 
counterfeiting. 

FORG/ING, n. The act of beating into shape; the 
act of counterfeiting. 

FOR-GIV/A-BLE, a. [See Forarve.] That may be 
ardoned, ; Sherwood, 
FOR-GIVE’, (for-giv’,) v. f.; pret. Forcave ; pp For- 

GivEN. [for and give; Sax. forgifan; Goth. fragi- 
ban; G. vergeben; D. vergeeven; Dan. forgiver; Sw. 
tilgifva.. The sense is, to give from, that is, away, as 
we see by the Gothic fra, from. The English for, 
and G. and D. ver, are the same word, or from the 
same root ; ver is the Eng. far. The Swedish til sig- 
nifies to, and in this compound it signifies toward or 

back ; so in L. remitto. See Grve.] 

1. To pardon; to remit, as an offense or debt; to 
overlook an offense, and treat the offender as not 
guilty. The original and proper phrase is to forgive 
the offense, to send it away, to reject it, that is, not to 
impute it, (put it to,) the offender. But, by an easy 


FOR-GET!-ME-NOT’, 2. A ah Home of the genus 


sively considered the emblem of fi 


By forgetting or forgetful- 
B. Jonson. 
Hammering; beating into shape; 
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FOR 


transition, we also use the phrase, to forgive the per- 
won offending. 
Fbrgive ws vur debts. Lord’s Prayer. 
If ye forgive men thelr trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
* ~ also forgive you. — Matt. vi. 
As savages never forget.a favor, so they never cae an in- 
. . Chipman, 
It is to be noted that pardon, like forgive, may be 
followed by the name or person, and by the offense ; 
but remit can be followed by the offense only. We 
forgive or pardon the man, but we do not remit him. 
2, To reinit, as a debt, fine, or penalty. 
fOR-GIV’EN, pp. Pardoned ; remitted. 
FOR-GIVE’N Ess (for-giv’/ness,) .n. The act of for- 
giving ; the pardon of an offender, by which he is 
considered and treated as not guilty. 
ness of enemies is a Christian duty. 
2. The pardon or remission of an offense or crime; 
4s, the forgiveness of sin or of injuries. 
Disposition to pardon ; willingness to forgive. 
And mild forgiveness intercede 
To stop the coming blows Dryden, 
4, Remission of a debt, fine, or penalty. 
R-GIV’'ER, x. One who pardons or remits. 
R-GIV'ING, ppr. Pardoning; remitting. 
2. a. Disposed to forgive; inclined to overlook of- 
fenses; mild; merciful ; compassionate ; as, a for 


Leeed temper. 
stg EN, § PP OF from Forcrr. 
POR-HAIL’, v,.t, To draw or distress. [JVot used.] 


RE 3 Spenser. 
‘FO-RIN’SE-€AL, a. gs Sorinsecus.} ; 
Foreign ; alien. , [Little sea 
fO-RIS-FA-MIL'IATE, v.i. [L. foris, without, and 
Samilia, family,] é 
To renounce a legal title to a further share of pa- 
ternal inheritance. Literally, to put one’s self out of 
the family, : . El, of Criticism. 
@0O-R1S-FA-MIL-I-A4/TION, n. When a child has re- 
ceived a portion of his father’s estate, and reflounces 
all title to a further share, his act is called forisfamil- 
iation, and he is said to be forisfamiliated. Encyc. 
@ORK, 2. [Sax. forc; D. vork ; W. forc; Fr. fourche; 
Arm. fork; Sp. horca; Port. and It. forca; L. fur- 


. An instrument consisting of a handle, and a 
blade of metal, divided into two or more points or 
prongs, used for lifting or pitching any thing; as, a 
tablefork for. feeding; a pitchfork; a dungfurk, &c. 
bohery are also made of ivory, wood, or other ma- 
teri 

2. A point; as, a thunderbolt with three forks, 
Shakspeare uses it for the point of an arrow. 

3. Forks; in the plural, the point where a road 
parts: into two; and the point where a river di- 
vider, or rather, where two rivers meet and unite 

__ in-one stream. Each branch is called a fork. 

FORK, v: i. To shoot into blades, as cern. Mortimer. 
2. To divide into two; as, a road forks. 

PORK, v.t. To raise or pitch with a fork, as hay, 
2.,To dig and break ground with a fork. 

‘3. To make sharp ; to point. 

pg i (forkt,) pp. Raised, pitched, or dug, with 
a for! Q 

2. a. Opening into two or more parts, points, or 
ehoots ; as, a forked tongue; the forked lightning. 

3. Having: two or more meanings. [Vot in use.] 

B. Jonson. 
FORK'ED-LY, adv. Ina forked form. 
FORK’'ED-NESS, 2. The quality of opening into two 
or more parts, 
FORK’HEAD, 2. . The point of an arrow. 
FORK'L.ESS, a, / Having no fork. 
FORK’TAILL, x. - A salmon in his fourth year’s growth. 


bncy, : 
FORK’Y, a. Forked; furcated; opening into two or 
more parts, shoots, or points; as, a forky tanEne 


The forgive- 


Spenser. 


) > front of. [Not used, Es enser. 
, FOR-LORE po Forlorn. [Vol in use.) 
FOR-LORN’, a. (Sax. forloren, from forleoran, to send 


Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. Hubberd. 
- To live again in these wild woods forlorn, Milton. 
+ For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
9. Taken away. [Obs.] 
When as night hath us of light forlorn, Spenser. 


& Small; despicable ; in a ludicrous sense. Shak, 
FOR-LORN' ',n. A lost, forsaken, solitary person. 


{POR-LORN/-HOPE, n. Literally, a desperate case ; 
hence, in military affairs, a detachment of men ap- 
pointed to \¢ad in an assault, to storm acounterscarp, 
‘enter a hreach; or'perform other service attended with 

‘tncommon peril. 
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FOR-LORN’LY, ado. Ina forlorn manner. Pollok. 


_FOR-LORN’NESS, n. Destitution; misery ; a forsak- 


en or wretched condition. Boyle, 

FOR-LYE!’. See Forse. 

FORM, n. [L. forma; Fr. forme; Sp. forma, horma; 
[t. forma; lr. foirm; D. vorm; G. ferme Sw. and 
Dan. form. The root of this word is not certainly 
known. The primary sense is probably to set, to fix,. 
to fit. The D. vormen is rendered, to form, to 
shape, to mold, to confirm; and form may. be allied 
to firm. 4 

1. The shape or external appearance of a body; 
the figure, as defined by lines and angles ; that man- 
ner of being peculiar to each body, which exhibits it 
to the eye as distinct from every other body. Thus 
we speak of the form of a circle, the form of a square 
or triangle, a circular form, the form of the head, or 
of the human body, a handsome form, an ugly form, 
a frightful form. “< 

Matter is the basis or substratum of bodies ; form 
is the particular disposition of matter in each body, 
which distinguishes its appearance from that of every 
other body. 

The form of his visage was changed. — Dan. iil. 

Alter that he appeared in another form to two of them, as they 

walked. — Mark xvi, - 

2. Manner of arranging particulars ; disposition of 
particular things ; as, a form of words or expressions, 

3. Model; draught; pattern. - 

Hokt fast oh bata a sound words, which thou hast heard of 

me. —2 Tim. & ‘ ; a 
4. Beauty ; elegance; splendac ; dignity. 
He hath no form nor comeliness. — Is. liil, 


FOR 


12. To constitute; to make. Duplicity forms no 
part of his character. These facts form a safe foun- 
dation for our conclusions. The senate and house 
of representatives form the‘legislative body. 

13. In grammar, to make by derivation, or by 
nen or prefixes. “Ly do, in thé preterit, forms 


"14, To enact ; to make ; to ordain ; as, to shel 
law or an edict. ; 5 as, to form a 


FORM, v.i. To take a form. 


FORMAL, a. 


5, Regularity ; method; order .This ig a rough : 


draught to be reduced to form. 
6. External appearance without the essential qual- 
ities ; empty show. 


According to form ; agréeable-to es- 
tablished ‘mode ; regular; methodical. y 
2. Strictly ceremonious ; precise; exatt to affecta. | 
tion ; as,a man formal in his dress, his gait, or de- | 
ara enc indi & th | 
. Done in due form, or with solemnity ; express ; 
according to regular method 3 not inci ental, sud- 
mala! or irregular. - He gave his formal consent to the 
‘treaty. 
4; Regular ; methodical ; as, the formal stars. 
: We 


5. Having the form or appearance without the sub- 
stance or-essence ; external ; as, formal duty ; formas 
worship. , 

6. Depending on customary forms. 

Still in constraint your sutfering sex remains, 
Or bound in format or in real chains,, 5 Pope. 

7. Having the power of making a thing what it is ;: 
Constituent ; essential. > re 

Of letters the. i \s breath and voice; the ‘formal te. 

constiuuted by the neesite and figure of the organs Fe! pork) | 
: older. 

8. Retaining its proper and essential characteristic ; 

regular ; proper. . ; 5 


To make of him a formal man agtios Shak. 


FORM/AL-ISM, . A resting in mere external forme 


sso y eat ie? of godliness, but denying the power thereof. — | 


im. tii, 


7. Stated method; established practice; ritual or 
prescribed mode; as, .the farms of public worship; 
the forms of judicial proceeding ; forms of civility. 

8. Ceremony ; as, it is a mere matjer of form. 

9. Determinate shape. - ah 

The earth was without form, ang vold, —Gen. L 


10. Likeness; image. 
Who, being {n the form of God. — Phil. fi. 
Be took on him the form of a segvant. —Phil. fi, 

11. Manner; system; as, a form of government; 
a@ monarchical or fepublican. form. 

12, Manner of arrangement; disposition of compo- 
nent parts; as, the interior form or structure of the 
flesh or bones, or of other bodies. . 

13. A long seat; a bench without a back. Watts. 

{In this and the two following senses, the English 
pronunciation is form. . 

14.' In schools, a class; a rank of students. 


15. The seat or bed of a hare. Prior. 

16. A mold ; something to give shape, or on which 
things are fashioned. — Co 

17. In printing, an assemblage of types, composed 
and arranged in order, disposed into pages or col- 
umns, and inclosed and, locked in a chase, to re- 
ceive an impression. The outer form always con- 
tains the first and last pages, -thetiner form contains 
the second page. 

18. Essential form, is that mode of existence which 
constitutes a thing what it is, and without which it 
could not exist. Thus water and light have each its 
particular form of existence, and the parts of water 
being decomposed, it ceases to be water. Accidental 
form is not necessary to the existence of a body. 
Earth is earth still, whatever may be its color. 

FORM, 2. t. [L. formo.]} 

1. ‘To make or cause to exist ina particular man- 
ner. 

shee pare God formed man of the dust of the ground. — 

en. Ue . 


2, To shape; to mold or fashion-inte a particular 
shape or state; as, to form an pee of stone or clay. 
3. To plan ; to scheme; to modify. Dryden. 
4. To arrange ; tocombine in a particular manner ; 
as, to form a line or square of troops. 

5. To adjust ; to settle. 

Our differences with the: Romanists are thas formed into an tn 

terest. . Decay of Pisty. 

6. To contrive; to invent; as, to form a design or 
scheme. is 

' 7. To make up; to frame ; to settle by deductions 
of reason ; as, to form an opinion or judgment ; to 
form an estimate. 

8. To mold; to model by instruction and discipline ; 
as, to form the mind to virtuous habits by education, 

9. To combine; to unite individaals into a col- 
lective body ; as, to form a society for missions, 

10. To make; to establish. subgcribers are 
formed by law into a corporation. They have formed 
regulations for their government. e 

11. To compile; as, to form < 
customs ; to furm a digest. 


of religion. 


FORM/AL-IST, n. One who observes forms, Of Prace 


tices external ceremonies. More generally, 

2. One who rests in external .religious forms, oF 
observes the forms of worship, without possessing 
the life and spirit of religion. A grave face. and the 
regular practice of ceremonies have often gained to 
a formalist the reputation of piety: - 


. forms, 


FOR-MAL/LTY, n. The practice or oeerrenees 


— 


Formalities of extraordinary %eal and y are never 
mradied and exborste thse kn Lag Bin et ae 
> ig K, Charlese 
2. Ceremony ; mere conformity tocustomary modes, | 
Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter of ‘formality | 
and custom, but of conscience, ~ Atterbury, + 
3. Established order; rule of proceeding; mode $; 
method ; as, the formalities of judicial process ; fore} 
malities of law. y i Sse 
4, Order ; decorum to be observed ; customary! 
mode of behavior. *Estrange. 
5. Customary mode of dress ; habit ; robe. . Swift. 
6, External appearance. Glanville. 
7. Essénce; the quality which constitutes a thing 
what it is. sb a EVAR 
The formality of the vow lies in the ‘promise mada to God, 


8. In the schools, the manner in which a-thing io 
conceived ; or a manner in an object, importing a 
relation to the understanding, by which it may be 


-- distinguished from another object. Thus. animality 


and rationality are formalities. Encye 


FORM’AL-IZE, v. To model. [Wot used. 


FORM/AL-IZE, ». ¢ 


used. | 
FORM'AL-IZ-ED, pp. 
FORM'AL-IZ-ING, ppr 


; ‘looker. 
To affect formality. 


Modeled. 
.° Modeling. 


FORM/AL-LY, adv. According to éstablished. form, 


(d 


rule, order, rite, or ceremony. .A treaty was con- 
cluded and formally ratified by both parties. 

2. Ceremoniously ; stiffly ; precisely ; as, to be stiff 
and formally reserved. . 

3. In open appearance ; in a visible and apparent 


state. 
followers do stand formally divided again 
pleat arp of the pre and the rest, of thr pepe 
4, Essentially ; chiracteristically. 7 a 


which formally makes this (charity) a: Christian 
Looe Redgee me Meng od 9 Satoee 


FOR'MA PAU'PER-IS, [L.] ‘To sue in 


fides: Fess 
peris, is to sue as a poor man, which relieves from 
Bouvier.- 


costs, 
FOR’MATE,n. [A more correct term than FormiaTE 


FUR-MA‘TION, 2, 


body of laws or | 


but both are-used.] A salt composed of formic ac’ 
combined with any base. AS 
{Fr., from L. formatio.] 

1, The act of forming or making ; the act of cre- 
ating or causing to exist ; or, more igo f the op- 
eration of bringing things together, or of shaping. 
and giving form ; as, the formation of the earth; the 
‘formation of-a state or constitution, — 

2. Generation; production ;--ag, the formation of 


3, The manner-in which a. thing isformed.: Ex. 
amine the peculiar formation ofthe heart. é 4 


FOR 


4. In mar, the act or manner of forming one 
word from another, as controller from control. 

5. {n geology, formation may signify a single mass 
of one kind of rock, more or less extensive, or a col- 
lection of mineral substances, formed by the same 
agent, under the same or similar circumstances ; or 
it may convey, the idea, that certain masses or col- 
lections of minerals were formed not only by the 
saine agent, but also during the same geological 
epoch. In this iatter sense the term is almost al- 
ge employed. leaveland. 

- Formation is that collection or assemblage of beds 
or layers, strata, or portions of earth, or minerals, 
which seem to have been formed at the same epoch, 
and to have the same general’ characters of compo- 

,. sition and lodgment. Dict. Nat. Hist. 
‘ORM’A-TIVE, a. Giving form; having the power 
“of giving form ; plastic; as, the formative arts, 

| The meanest plant can not be raised without sceds, by any form- 

Gtive power residing in the soil.” ~~ Bentley. _ 

2. In grammar, serving to form ; derivative ; not 
‘radical ; as, a termination merely formative. 
ORM'A-TIVE, 2”. In grammar,.that which serves 
merely to give form, and is no part.of the radical. - 

FORM’ED, pp. “Made;.shaped; molded; planned; 
‘arranged ; combined ; enacted ; constituted. 

FOR/ME-DON, n. [forma.doni.] In English lap, 2 

writ of right for a tenant in tail. - This writ has now 
Sbeen abolished. - P. Cyc. 

FORM'ER,2. He that forms; a maker; an author. 

FOR’MER, a. comp. [Sax. form, forma, but it,is ren- 
dered primus, first.’ The Saxon word seems to be 
composed of fore and ma, more ; but of this I am not 
confident.] - 2. j 

1. Before in time ; pacoeae 
else in order of time ; oppose 


another or something 
to latters, 


Her former ‘husband, who sent her away, miay-not take her | 
tin to’ be his wite, after that she is defiled, - Deut, xxiv: 
The former De “Tt 


f and the latter rain, —Jer.*V. °. gs 
®, Past, and frequently ancient, fong past, 
“Por inquire, | pray thee, of the former'nge,— Job viily ae 
3, Near the beginning ;, preceding. 3 @gy theaformer | 

Qart of a discourse or argument, 5; i 
4 Mentioned -before anothers - “4 
A’bad quthor deserves ‘better -usaze thal a bad-critié; weman 
>.may be the former merely through .the-mistortune of want,| 
of judgment ; but he can tot‘be the lauer withoutboth that 

and an ill temper. : Pope, 

FOR!'MER-LY, adv. In:time past, itherin‘time im-' 

“ mediately preceding, or at -any indefinite. distance; 

of old; heretofore. We formerly. imported slaves: 


from Africa... Nations formerly made slaves of apris-| 


oners taken in war. - 


se 


tive. ; Ot. 
FOR/MLATE;-.n. [from 1. formica, an ant, 


A salt composed ‘of the formic acid and a base. }. 


See Formate. : 
R/MI€, a, [Ls formica, an, ant. 
’ ‘Pertaining to.ants; as, ‘the formic 


by artificial distillation. 
FOR-MI-CA'TION, x. [L. forinicatio, from formico, or.| 
»Gormica, an ant.] : { 
t ‘A sensation of the body resembling that..made by | 
the creeping of ants on the skin. 
eee a? a, [L. formidabilis, from ‘formidg, 
Exciting fear or apprehension ; impressing dread ; 
adapted to. excite fear.and deter from approach, en- 
counter, or undertaking. It expresses less than ter 
wible, terrific, tremendous, horrible, and frightful. 
They seemed to fear the formidahe sight. ~ 
@ swell my preface into. a vol’ ine, aud make it 
«when you see 80 many Fages behind. 
FOR’MI-DA-BLE-NESS, x ‘The quality of being for- 
midable, or adapted to excite dread.. 
FOR’MI-DA-BLY,, adv. Ina manner to impress féar. 
FOR/MILL, v. 4 Toorder. [Craven dialect.] 
FRORM’LESS,:-a. [from form.] Shapeless; without 
* -@ determinate form; wanting regularity of shape. 


‘FORM'U-LA, n. [L-] A prescribed form; a rule or 
~2. In medicine, a prescription. {[model. 
3. In church affairs, a confession of faith. Encyc. 
4, In mathematics, a general expression for resolv- 
eee cases or problems. 

_ & In istry, a term applied to the 
been de ifferent substances. Ure. 
(PORM’U-LA-RY,x. [Fr. formulaire, from L. formula] 
' _ 1..A book containing stated and prescribed forms, 

-as of oaths,’ declarations, prayers, and the like; a 


den, 
foritabte, 
Dryden, |] 


Cyc. 
symbols rep- 


book of , nts. ~Encyt. -' 
te Paieabed form s formula.. Fy 
FORMULARY, a. .Stated ; prescribed ; ritual. 
ar mn. [Fr.] A set or prescribed model’; 
‘ormula. 


FORNICATE, a Ub fornication for an |. 
CM Meld le. ’ 


FORN'I-€4-T 
Arched 5 


brothel. . 
To commit lewdness, as an unmarried man or 
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FOR-PINE’, v. i. To pine or waste away. [ Obs.] - 
at BE oes penser. 

FOR-RAY/J, v. t. To ravage. [Obs.] [Qu.. forage.] 


z ‘us in adversity. 


MFOR-SAK’ER, nz, One that forsakes or deserts. : 
FOR-SAK’EN, pp. or a.- Deserted ; left; abandoned. | 


: gt acid, an acid | 
obtained originally from red ants, but now formed | 


jure one’s self. 


Fee in which one excels. - 
FORT 
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woman, or as a married man with an unmaried 
woman. 

Ifa Brahmin fornicate with a Nayr woman, he shall not thereby 

lose his caste. As. Researches. 
FORN-I-€A/TION, n. [L. fornicatio.] 

1. The incontinence or lewdness of unmarried 
persons, male or female; also, the criminal con- 
versation of a married man with an unmarried 
woman. Laws of Connecticut. 

2. Adultery. Matt. v. 

3. Incest. 1 Cor. v. : 

4. Idolatry ; a forsaking of the true God, and wor- 
shiping of idols. 2 Chron. xxi. Rev. xix. 

5. An arching ; the forming of a vault. 

FORN’/I-€A-TOR, n. An.unmarried person, male or 
- female, who has criminal conversation with the 
other sex; also,a married man who has sexual com- 

- merce with an unmarried woman. [See Apu.tERy.] 

2. A lewd persoti. 

3. An idolater. 

FORN’I-€4-TRESS, », An unmarried female guilty 
of lewdness. p Shak. 
FOR-PASS’, v. t To go by; to pass unnoticed. 

. Spenser. 


Spenser. 
FOR-RAY’,-. ‘The act of ravaging. [See Forav.]- 
FOR-SAKE’, v. t.3 pret. Forsoox ; pp. Forsaken. 


(Sax. forsacan, forsecan : for, a negative, and secan, }. 


to‘seek. (See Seek.) Sw. fOrsaka, Dan. forsager, 
G. versagen, D. verzaaken,to deny, to. renounce. 
‘fee Seex and Say.] 

1. To quit or leave entirely; to desert ; to aban- 
. don; to depart from. Friends and fiatterers forsake 


Forsake the foolish, and live. =» Prov, iz, 
2.°T'o abandon ; to renounce ; to reject. 


Ps. xix. * 4 

AKase troni afiger, ad forsake wrath. Ps, xxxvii. 

3. Toleave ; to‘withdraw from; to fail. In anger, 
Mot fortitude forsake you. Sela Sie a Sit ‘ 
4. In Scripture, God forsakes his people, when he 
withdraws. ‘his aid, or the light of his pacer nee: 

TOWN. 


FOR-SAK'ING, ppr._ Leaving or deserting. 


SS epee = ha on of deserting ; dereliction. 
Zn In ae Gi: Jato - vt Toforbid ; torenounce. { Obs. 
FORM'FUL, a. Ready to fonn; creative : imagina- |. caw : ath 

5 T | FOR-SLACK’, v.t To delay. [ Obs.) 


‘Spenser. 
Spenser. 
geet ed » adv, [Sax. forsathe; for and soth, 
true. : - b 
In truth; in fact; certainly ; very well. 
A fit than, forsooth, to govern a realm f _ Hayward, 


[lt is generally used in an ironical or éontemptuous 
Sense. 
FORS'TER, 2. . A forester. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
FOR-SWEAR’, v. t.: pret, Forswore; pp. Forsworn. 
{Sax. forswerian; Dan. forsverer ; Sw. foérsvdra ; G. 
verschworen, abschwiren; D. afzweeren, See Swear 
and Answer.] 
1. 'To reject or renounce upon oath. Shak. 
‘2. To deny upon oath. 
Like innocence, and as serenely bold 
As truth, how loully he forswears thy gold! Dryden, 


To forswear one’s self, is to swear falsely ; to per- 


Thou shalt not forswear thyself, — Matt. v. 
FOR-SWEAR’,»v. i, To swear falsely ; to commit _per- 
. jury. , Shak, 
FOR-SWEAR’ER, n. One who rejects on oath; one 
who is perjured ; one that swears a false oath. 
ae aaa ING, ppr. Denying on oath ; swearing 
alsely.  - ; 
FOR-SWONK’, a. [Sax. swincan, to labor.] 
Overlabored. [ Obs, 


ensere 
FOR-SWORE), pret. of ForswEar. 


FOR-SWORN’, pp. of Forswear. Renounced on cath ; | 


perjured. ; i | 
FOR-SWORN’NESS, 2. The-state obteing forsworn: 
- anning, 
FORT, 2. ‘[Fr. fort; It. and Port, forte; Sp, furs ; 
+L. fortis, strong.] 
1. A fortified place ; usually; a small fortified place ; | 


e. 
2. A: strong side; opposed to weak side.or foible, 
‘A small outwork of a fortification. 


- covert. Pope, 
| FORTH-RIGHT’, adv. [See Ricut.] Straight fom 


Seni children forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments, |, 


the color forsake the cheeks, -In.severe trials, let | 
Deen | FOR'TI-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be fortified. 


FOR 
FORTH, adv. (Sax. forth; G. fort; D. voort; fona 
fore, for, faran, to go, to advance. ]} 

1. Forward; onward in time; in advance; as, 
from that day forth; from that time forth, 

2. Forward in place or order ; as, one, two, three, ' 
and so forth. : 

3. Out; abroad; néting progression or advance 
from a state of confinement ; as, the plants in spring 
put forth leaves. 

‘When winter past, and‘stimmer scarce begun, 
“Invites them forth to labor in the sun. : Dryden, 


4, Out ; away ; beyond the boundary of a place; 


as, send him forth of France. [Little used.} 
5. Out into public view, or public character. Your 
country calls you forth into its service. 
6. Thoroughly ; from beginning toend. [Obs.} 
7. Ontotheend. [Obs.] Shak. 
FORTH, prep. Out of. ’ 
From forth the streets of Pomfret. Shak, 
Some forth their cabins peep, Donne, 


FORTH, n. [Su. Goth. fort.] A way. 
FORTH/€OM'ING, a. [See Come.] Ready to ape 
pear ; makingappearance. Let the prisoner be forthe 


coming. 5 
FORTH’GO'ING, zn. A going forth, or utterance; a 
proceeding from. Chalmers. 

FORTH’GO’ING,.a. Going forth. 
FOR-THINK’, v.t. Torepent of. [Wot in ufo] 

: penser, | 
‘FORTH-IS/SU-ING, (-ish/shu-ing,) a. -[See ake 
Issuing ; coming out; coming forward as from 


watd ; in a straight direction. [Obs.] ! 


; Sidney, 

FORTH-RIGHT’, z., A straight path, :[ Obs.) Shake. 

FORTH‘WARD, adv. Forward. ~- — Bp. Fisher. — 
FORTH-WITH’, adv. [forth and with.] Immediates 

ly ; withowt delay ; directly. ate? 

Gmmediatély there fell from ‘his-eyea as it had been scales; and 

“the recived his sight for thwith. — Acts ix, 
FOR’THY, adv. (Sax. forthi.] 

Therefore.~ [Jot used.) Spenser. 
FOR/TI-ETH, ¢. [See Forty.] The fourth tenthg 
- noting the number next after the thirty-ninth. ; 

(ly 


tle ae 
FOR-TLFI-€A/TION, n. [See Fortiry.] The act 
of fortifying. — 

2. The art or science of fortifying places to defend 
them against an enemy, by means of moats, ramparts, 
parapets, and other bulwarks, Encye, 

= The works erected to defend a place against ate 
tack, 

- 4. A fortified place ; a fort; a castle, 
5. Additional strength. ; 4 
FOR’TI-FI-ED, pp.ora. Made strong against attacks, 


‘| FOR/TI-FYI-ER,n. One who erects works for defense, 


2, One who strengthens, supports, and upholds¢ 
that which strengthens. Sidney. 
FOR'TLFY, v. t. [Fr. fortifier ;. Sp. fortificar; It. foew 

tificare. : F | 
is, ri general sense, to add to the strength of 3 
to fortify wine by the addition of brandy. (ieee 
2. To surround with a wall, ditch, palisades, 
other wosks, with a view to defend against the ate 
tacks. of an enemy; to strengthen and secure b 
forts, batteries, and other works of art; as, to fortifp 
a city, town, or harbor. j 
3.'To strengthen against any attack ; as, to fortifp 
the mind against any sudden calamity; | 
4. ‘To confirm ; to add strength and fitmness tog 
as, to fortify an opinion or resolution ;: to fortify hope 
or desire. be 
5. To furnish with strength or means of resisting 
force, violence} or assault. 
FOR'TI-FY, v.% To raise strong places. Milton. 
FOR’TI-FY-ING, ppr. Making strong against attacks, 
FOR’TI-LAGE, zn. | A little fort; a blockhouse, [ot 
useds) Spenser. + 
FORTIN, » ([Fr.] ‘A little fort; a field es a a 
ft 


‘sconce, - 
FOR-TIS'SI-MO,7[It.] In music, a direction to sing 
with the utmost strength or loudness. ‘ 
FOR'TI-TER ‘IN RE, {L.] Firmly in action or exe 
tution. | 
FOR’/TI-TUDE, n. ‘[L. fortitudo; from fortis, strong} 


That strength ‘or firmness-of mind or soul whic 
enables a person to encounter danger with coolnes 
‘and: courage, or to bear pain or adversity withou 
murmuring, depression, or despondency. Fortiti 
is the basis or source of genuine courage or intrepid: 
ity in danger, of patience in suffering, of forbearan: 
under injuries, and of magnanimity in all condition: 
of life. We sometimes confound the effect with th 
*eause, and use fortitude as synonymous with cou 
or patience; but courage is an active virtue or Vit 
‘and patience is the effect of fortitude.. 

Fortiude is the guard und support of the other virkues, Doce 
PORTLET, x. A little fort. é 
FORTNIGHT, (fort/nite,) n. [Contract from four 

' teen nights, our ancestors. reckoning tine by night 
and winters ; so, also, sevennights, sennight,.a weeks) 
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Nor dierum numerum, ut nos, sed noctium compu- 
want Tacitus. 

‘The space of fourteen days; two weeks. 

FORT’ NIGHT-LY, adv. Once in a fortnight ; at in- 
tervals of a fortnight. England. 
FOR/TRESS, n. [Fr. forteresse ; It. fortezza, from fort, 

forte, strong.) : 

1. Any fortified place; a fort; a castle; a strong- 
hold ; a place of defense or security, The English 
have a strong fortress on the rock of Gibraltar, or 
that rock is-a fortress. 

2, Defense ; safety ; security.. 

The Lord is my ruck and my fortress. — Ps, xviii. 
FOR'TRESS, v. t To furnish with fortresses; to 
guard ; to fortify. Shak. 
FOR’TRESS-ED, (for’trest,) a. “Defended by a for-~ 
tress ; protected ; secured. Spenser. 
FOR-TU'I-TOUS, a. [L. fortuitus, from the root of 
fors, forte, fortuna; Fr. fertdit; It. and Sp. fortuito. 
The primary sense is, to come, to fall, to happen. 
See Fare.) : 

Accidental ; casual ; happening by chance ; coming 
or occurring unexpectedly, or 4vithout any known 
cause. We spéak of fortuitous events, when they 


‘occur Without our foreseeing or expecting them ; and | 


of a fortuitous‘concourse of atoms, when we suppose 
the concourse not to result from the design and power 
if a controlling agent. Butan event can not be in 


fact fortuitous. [See Accwwentat and Casuat.] 
FOR-TO'I-TOUS-LY, adv. Accidentally ; casually ; 
by chance. 


FOR-TO’/I-TOUS.NESS, n The quality of being ac- 
cidental; accident ; chance. 

FOR-TO’LTY, xn. Accident. ‘ 

FOR'TU-NATE, (fort/yu-nate,) a. [Le fortunatus. See 

* Fortune.] 

1. Coming by good luck or favorable chance ; bring- 
ing some unexpected good 3 aS, a fortunate event; a 
Sertunate concurrence of circumstances ; a fortunate 
ticket in a lottery. 

2. Lucky; successful; receiving some unforeseen 
oF unexpected good, or some good which was not de- 
pendent on one’s own skill or efforts; as, a fortunate 
adventurer in a Jottery. I was most fortunate thus 
unexpectedly to meet my friend. 

3. Successful ; happy ; prosperous ; receiving or en- 
Joying some good in consequence of efforts, hut where 
the event was uncertain, and not absolutely in one’s 
power. The brave man is usually fortunate. We 
say, a fortunate competitor for, a fair lady, or for a 


crown. 
FOR'TJ-NATE-LY, adv. Luckily ; successfully ; hap- 
| pily ; by good fortune, or favorable chance or issue. 
| FOR/TU-NATE-NESS, n. Good luck; success; hap- 
piuess. Sidney. 
POR'/TUNE, (fort'yun,) 2. [Fr., from L. fortuna; Sp. 
and It. fortyna; . fortun; from the root of Sax. 
_faran, to go, or L. fero or porto. So in D. gebeuren, 
to happen, to fall, from the root of bcar; gebeurtenis, 
an-event. We find the same word in opportunus, 
((ob-po tunus,) seasonable. The primary sense is an 
event, that which comes or befalls. So Fr. heureuz, 
from heure, hour, that is, time, season, and L. tem- 
pestivus. (See Hoorn and Tius.) The Russ. pore, 
time, season, is of this family, and fortune is closely 
allied to it.J 
1. Properly, chance ; accident ; luck ;.the arrival 
of something in a sudden or unexpected manner. 
Hence the heathens deified chance, and consecrated 
temples and altars to the goddess. Hence the mod- 
ern use of the word, for a power supposed to distrib- 
ute the lots of life according toherown humor. — 


Though fortune’s malice overthrow my state, Shak. 
2. The good or ill that befalls man, 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies, Dryden, 
3. Success, good or bad ; event.” 
Our equal crimes shall equal fortune give. Dryden, 


The chance of life; means of living; wealth. 
father dying, he was driven to London to seek his fortune, 
Swift. 

5. Estate; possessions; as, a gentleman of small 
fortune. 

6. A large estate ; great wealth. This is often the 
sense of the word standing alone or unqualified ; as, 
® gentleman or lady of fortune. To the ladies we 
say, Beware of fortune-hunters, 

7. The portion of a map or woman; generally, of 
@ woman. a 

8. Futurity ; future state or events; destiny. The 
young are anxious to have their fortunes told. 

You, who men’s fortunes in their faces read. Couley. 


POR'TUNE, v. t. To make fortunate. [Wot wsed.] 
raped “ aa Chaucer. 
o dispose, fortunately or not ; also, to presage. 
oe : >? Dryden. 
ForR'T NE, v. i. To befall; to fall out; to happen; 
to come casually to pass, 
It fortuned the same night that a Christian, serving a Turk in 
~ * the camp, secretly gave the watchmen warning. Knolles. 
POR/TUNE-BOOK, n. A book to be consulted to 
discover future events, -Crashaw. 
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FOR’TUN-ED, @. Supplied by fortune. 

FOR’/TUNE-HUNT‘ER, n. A man who seeks to 
marty a woman with a large portion, with a view to 
enrich himself. Addison. 

FOR’TUNE-HUNT'ING, n. The seeking of a for- 
tune by marriage. 

FOR/TUNE-LESS, a. Luckless; also, destitute of a 
fortune or portion. 

FOR/TUNE-TELL, v. t. To tell, or pretend to teil, 
the future eyents of one’s life ; to reveal {haere 
FOR/TUNE-TELL/ER, n. One who tells, or pretends 
~to foretell, the events of one’s life ; an impostor who 
deceives people, by pretending to a knowledge of fu- 

ture events. : 

FOR’TUNE-TELL'ING, ppr. Telling the future 
events of one’s life. 

FOR/TUNE-TELL'ING, n. The act or practice of 
foretelling the future fortune or events of one’s life, 
which is a punishable crime. 

FOR'TUN-IZE, v. t. To regulate the fortune of. [Not 
in use. Spenser. 
FOR/TY, a. ([Sax. feowertig; feower, four, and tig, 

ten. See Four.] 

1. Four times ten. 
‘+2, An indefinite number ; a colloquial use. A, B, 
and C, and forty more. Swi 

FO’RUM, n. [L. See Farr.] In Rome, a public 
place, where causes were judicially tried, and ora- 
ee delivered to the people; also, a market-place. 

ence, 
2. A tribunal; a court; any assembly empowered 
to hear and decide causes ; also, jurisdiction. 

FOR-WAN'DER, v. % To wander away; to rove 
wildly [ot used.] Spenser. 

FOR’/WARD, adv. ([Sax. forweard; for, fore, and 
weard, turned, L. versus ; directed to the fore part.] 

Toward a part or place before or in front ; onward ; 
progressively ; opposed to Backwarp. .Go forward ; 
move forward. He ran backward and furward. 

In a ship, forward denotes toward the fore part. 

FOR/WARD, a. Near or at the fore part; in advance 
of something else; as, the forward gun in a ship, 
or the forward ship in a fleet; the forward horse iu 
a team. 

2. Ready ; prompt; strongly inclined. 

Only they would that we should remember the puor; the same 

which | also was forward to do. —Gal. ii. 


3. Ardent; eager; earnest; violent. 
Or lead the forward youth to noble war, Prior, 


4. Bold; confident; less reserved or modest than 
is proper; iz an il sense; as, the boy is too forward 
for his years. 

5. Advanced beyond the usual degree ; advanced 
for the season. ‘The grass or the grain is forward, or 
forward for the season; we have a forward spring. 

6. Quick ; hasty; too ready. Be not furward to 
speak in public. Prudence directs that we be not 
too forward to believe current reports. 

7. Anterior ; fore. 

Let us take the instant by the forward top. 


8. Advanced ; not behindhand. Shak, 
FOR’WARD, v.t To advance; to help onward; to 
promote ; as, to forward a good design. 
2. To accelerate; to quicken; to hasten; as, to 
forward the, growth of a plant; to forward one in 
improvement. 
3. To send forward ; to send toward the place of 
destination ; to transmit; as, to forward a letter or 
dispatches, 
FOR’WARD-ED, pp. Advanced; promoted; aided 

in progress ; quickened ; sent onward ; transmitted. 
FOR’WARD-ER, z. He that promotes, or advances 
- in progress. 

2. One who sends forward or transmits goods; a 
forwarding merchant. America, 
FOR!WARD-ING, ppr. or a. Advancing ; promoting ; 

aiding in progress ; accelerating in growth; sending 
onward ; transmitting. 
FOR’WARD-ING, xn. The act or employment of trans- 
mitting or sending forward merchandise and other 
roperty for others. 
FOR! WARD-LY; adv. Eagerly ; hastily ; quickly. 
Altterbury. 
FOR’WARD-NESS, z. Cheerful readiness; prompt- 
ness. It expresses more than willingness. We ad- 
mire “a forwardness of Christians in propagating the 

‘ospel. 

. 2. Eagerness; ardor. It is sometimes difficult to 
restrain the forwardness of youth. 

3. Boldness ; confidence ; assurance ; want of due 
reserve or modesty. 

In France it is usual to bring children into company, and cher- 
ish in them, from their infancy, a kind of forwardness and 
assurance, Addison, 

4. A state of advance beyond the usual degree ; as, 
the forwardness of spring or of corn. 

FOR-WASTE!, v. t. To waste; to desolate. [Not in 
Spenser. 


Use. : 
FOR-WEA/RY, v. t. To dispirit. [Wot in use.] 
Spenser} 
FOR-WEEP’, v. i. To weep much. Chaucer. 


Shak. 
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Shak. | FOR’WORD, (wurd,) rn. [fore and word.) A promise, 


Not in use. * 

FOR-ZAN'DO, (fort-san'do,) [It.] in music, directs 
that notes are to be boldly struck and continued. 

FOSSE, n. [Fr. fosse ; Sp. fosa; L.and It, fossa; from 
fossus, fodio, to dig. Class Bd.] 

1. A ditch or moat ; a word used in fortification. 

2. In anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with a 
large aperture. Encyc. 
FOS'SIL, a, -[Fr. fossile; Sp. fosil; It. fossile; L. fos- 

silis; from fodio, fossus, to rag 

Dug out of the earth; as, fossil coal ; fossil salt. - 
The term fossil is now appropriated to those organic 
substances which have become. penetrated by earthy 
or metallic particles, and are found in recks or the 
earth. Thus we say, fossil shells, fossil bones, fossil 
wood, Cleaveland. 

FOS/SIL, ». A substance dug from the earth. 

Fossil, among mineralogists and geologists, is now 
used to designate the petrified forms of plants and 
animals, whicli occur in the strata composing the 
surface of our globe. It is also sometimes used to 
denote simple and compound mineral bodies, such as 
earths, salts, bitumens, and metals, P. Cyc. 

FOS'SIL-€6/ PAL, rn. Highgate resin ; a resinous 
substance found in perforating the bed of blue clay 
at Highgate, near London. It appears to be a true 
vegetable gum or resin, partly changed by remaining 
in the earth. Cyc. Aikin. 

FOS-SIL-IF/ER-OUS, a. [L. fossilis and fero.] 

Containing fossil or organic remains ; as, fossilifer- 
ous rocks, 

FOS‘SIL-IST, ». One who studies the nature and 
properties of fossils ; one who is versed in the sci- 
ence of fossils. Black. 

FOS-SIL-I-ZA'TION, n. The act or process of con- 
verting into a fossil or petrifaction. Journ. of Sc. 

FOS'SIL-IZE, v. t. To convert into a fossil or petri- 
faction ; as, to fussilize bones or wood. Journ. of Sci. 

FOS’/SIL-IZE, v. % To become or be changed into a 
fossil or petrifaction. - 

FOS’SIL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Converted into a fossil or 
petrifaction. i 

FOS/SIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Changing into a fossil or pet- 

_ rifaction. 

FOS-SIL’/0-GY, «. 


[ fossil, and Gr. doyos, discourse.} 


A discourse or treatise on fossils ; also, the science 
of fossils. , 
FOS-SO'RES, n. pl. [L., diggers.] In rodlogy, a group 


of insects which are organized for excavating cells 

in earth or wood, where they deposit their eggs, with 

the bodies of other insects, for the support of the 
oung when hatched. 

FOS-SO/RI-AL, a. Digging. 

FOS-SO’/RI-AL, 2. An animal which digs into the 
earth for a retreat or lodge, and whose locomotive 
extremities are adapted for that purpose. 

FOSS/RGOAD, ) rn. A Roman military way in England, 

FOSS’Wway, leading from Totnes, through Exe- 
ter, to Barton on the Humber; so called from the 
ditches on each side. 

FOS’SU-LATE, a, [L. fossa.] 

Having trenches, or depressions like trenches. 

FOS'TER, v.t. [Sax. fostrian, from foster, a nurse, or 
food ; Sw. and Dan. foster, a child, one fed; Dan. 
fostrer, to nurse. I suspect this word to be from food, 
quasi foodster, for this is the D. word voedster, a 
nurse, from voeden, to feed ; D. voedsterheer, a fosters 
father. ] ° 

1. To feed ; to nourish ; to support ; to bring up. 
Some say that ravens foster forlorn children, Shak, 
2. To cherish; to forward; to promote growth, 
The genial warmth of spring fosters the plants. 


3. To cherish ; toencourage ; to sustain and pro- 
mote ; as, to foster passion or genius. 


FOS’TER, v. i. To be nourished or trained up to 
gether. Spenser. 
FOS/TER, zn. _A forester. Spenser, 


FOS'TER-AGE, rn. The charge of nursing. Ralegh, 
FOS’TER-EROFH’ER, (-bruth/er,) n. A male nursed 
at the same breast, or fed by the same nurse, but not 
the offspring of the same parents, 
FOS'TER-CHILD, rn. A child nursed by 2 woman 
not the mother, or bred by a man not the father. 
Addison, 
FOS’/TER-DAM, 2. A nurse; one that performs the 
office of a mother by giving food to a child. den. 
FOS’/TER-LARTH, (-erth,)z. Earth’ by which a plant 
is nourished, though not its native soil. Philips. 
FOS/TER-ED, pp. Nourished; cherished ; promoted, 
FOS'/TER-ER, x. A nurse ; one that feeds and nours 
ishes in the place of parents. Davies. 
FOS/TER-FA'FHER, zn. One who tikes the place of 
a father in feeding and educating a child. Bacon. 
FOS’TER-ING, ppr. Nursing; cherishing ; bringing 


up. 

FOS'TER-ING, a. That cherishes and encourages, 

FOS/TER-ING, mn. The act of nursing, nourishing, 
and cherishing. 

2, Nourishment. Chaucer. 
FOS/TER-LING, 2. A foster-child. B. Jonson. 
FOS’TER-MENT, a. Food ; nourishment. [Not used.] 
FOS’/TER-MOFH’ER. (-mutb/er,) n. A nurse, 
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FOS’/TER-NURSE, x. Anurse. [Teutologicai.] 
FOS'TER-SIS'/TER, x. A female nursed by the same 


person. , Swift. 
FOS/TER-SON, (-sun,) n. One fed and educated like 
a son, though not a son by birth. den. 
FOS'TRESS, n. A female who feeds and cherishes ; 
a nurse. Ges . Jonson. 
FOFH'/ER, nx. [G. fuder, a tun or load; D. voeder; 
Sax. fother, food, fodder, and a mass of lead, from 
the sense of stuffing, crowding. See Foop.] : 

A fodder ; a weight for lead, &c., of various mag- 

nitudes, but usually about 2400 Ibs. [See Fopprr.] 
cb ae v.t. [From stuffing. See the: preceding 
word. : 

To ‘ete to stop a leak in the bottom of a ship, 
while afloat, by letting down a sail under her bottom 
by its corners, and putting chopped yarn, oakum, 
wool, cotton, &c., between it and the ship’s sides. 
These substances are sometimes sucked into the 
cracks, and the leak stopped. Totten, 

FOFTH’ER-ED, pp. Stopped, as a leak in the bottom 
of a ship. 

FOFH’ER-ING, ppr. Stopping leaks, as above. 

FOFH/ER-ING, n. The operation of stoppitig leaks 
ina ship, as above. , 

FOU-GADE’,)n. [Fr. fougade; Sp. fogada; from L. 

FOU-GASS’, } focus. 

In the art of war, a little mine, charged with pow- 
der, and covered with stones or earth ; sometimes dug 
outside of the works, to defend them, and sometimes 
beneath, to destroy them by explosion. P. Cyc. 

oh de (fawt,) pret. and pp. of Ficur. [See 

IGHT. 

FOUGHT’EN, (fawt'n.) For Foucut. [Obs.] 
FOUL, a. [Sax. ful, faul; D. vuil; G. faul; Dan. fel. 
In Ch. with a prefix, 533 nabail, to defile. The Syr. 


with a different prefix, Ya} tafel, to defile. It co- 


incides in elements with full, and probably the pri- 
Mary sense of both is, to put or throw on, or to stuff, 
tocrowd. See the signification of the word in sea- 
men’s language. ] 

1. Covered with or containing extraneous matter 


which is injurious, noxious, or offensive; filthy ; |. 


dirty ; not clean; as, a foul cloth ; foul hands; a foul 
chimney. : 
My face is foul with weeping. —Job xvi. 


2. Turbid ; thick ; muddy; as, foul water; a foul 
stream. 

3. Impure; polluted; as,a foul mouth. Shak. 

4, Impure ; scurrilous ; obscene or profane ; as, foul 
words ; fowl language. 

5. Cloudy and stormy ; rainy or tempestuous ; as, 
foul weather. 

6. Impure ; defiling ; as, a foul disease. 

7. Wicked ; detestable; abominable; as, a foul 
deed ; a foul spirit. 

Babylon — the hold of every foul spirit. — Rev. xviii. 

8. Unfair; not honest; not lawful or according to 
established rules or customs ; as, foul play. 

9. Hateful ; ugly ; loathsome. 

Hast thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax ? Shak. 


10. Disgraceful; shameful; as, a foul defeat. 


Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? Milton, 
11. Coarse ; gross. 
* They are all for rank and foul feeding. Felton. 
12, Full of gross humors or impurities. 
You perceive the body of our kingdom 
How foul it is a a “Shak. 


13, Full of weeds ; as, the garden is very foul. 

14. Among seamen, entangled ; hindered from mo- 
tion ; opposed to clear ; as, a rope is foul. 

15. Covered with weeds or barnacles ; as, the ship 
bas a foul bottom. 

16. Not fair ; contrary ; as, a foul wind. 

17. Not favorable or safe for anchorage ; danger- 
ous ; as, a foul road or bay. 

To fall foul, is to rush on with haste, rough force, 
and unseasonable violence. 

2. To run against; as, the ship fell foul of her 
consort. ‘ 

[These latter phrases show that this word is allied 
to the Fr. fouler, Eng. full, the sense of which is to 


Ss.) 
FOUL, v.t. [Sax. fulian, gefylan.} 

To make filthy; to defile; ay daub ; to dirty; to 
bemire ; to soil; as, to foul the clothes ; to foul the 
face or hands. Ezek. xxxiv. 18.  , 

FOUL’DER, v.i. To emit great heat. [JVot used.] 


: - Spenser. 
FOUL’ED, (fowld,) pp. Defiled ; dirtied. i 
FOUL/FAt-ED, (-faste,) a Having an ugly or hate- 
ul visage. : 
FOUL-FEED/ING, a, Gross; feeding grossly. Hall. 
FOUL/ING, ppr. Making foul; defiling. 
FOUL'LY, adv. Filthily; nastily ; hatefully ; scan- 
dalously ; disgracefully ; shamefully. 


I foully wronged him ; do, forgive me, do, ‘Gay. 
2. Unfairly ; not honestly. 
Thou play’dst-most foully for it. Shak. 


.| FOUL!-SPOK’EN, a. Slanderous. 
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FOUL/MOUFH-ED, a. Using language scurrilous, 
opprobrious, obscene, or profane ; uttering abuse, or 
rofane or obscene words; accustomed to use bad 
an guage. 
So foulmouthed a witness never appeared in any cause. 
‘di 


FOUL’NESS, n. The quality of being foul or filthy ; 
filthiness ; defilement. 

2. The quality or state of containing or being cov- 
ered with any thing extraneous, which is noxious or 
offensive; as, the foulness of a cellar, or of a well ; 
the foulness of a musket; the foulness of a ship’s 
bottom. 

3. Pollution ; impurity. 

There is not so chaste a nation as this, nor so free from all pol- 

lution or foulness. _ Bason. 

4. Hatefulness ; atrociousness ; as, the foulness of 
a deed. 

5. Ugliness ; deformity. 

The foulness of the infernal form to hide. Dryden, 

6. Unfairness ; dishonesty ; want of candor. 

Piety is o to hypocrisy and insincerity, and all falseness*or 

Touloee of fatenton 7 4 Hania 
Shak. 
2. Using profane, scurrilous, or obscene language. 
FOU/MART, 2x. [Scot. foumarte. Qu. foulmurtin.] , 
The polecat. 
FOUND, pret.'‘and pp. of Finp. 
Tam found by them that sought me not. — Is, Ixv, 


2. Supplied with food or board, in addition to 
wages ; as, a laborer is hired at so much a day, and 
is found. . 7 

FOUND, v.t. [L. fundo, fundare ; Fr. fonder ; It. fon- 
dare; Sp. fundar; Ir. bun, stump, bottom, stock, ori- 
gin; bunadhu, bunait, foundation. If nis radical in 


found, as I suppose, it seems to be the Ar. Liy bana, 


Heb. Ch. 733 to build; that is, to set, found, erect. 
Class Bn, No. 7.] 
1. To lay the basis of any thing; to set, ur place, 
as on something solid for support. 
It fell not, for it was founded on a rock. — Matt. vii. 


2. To begin and build ; to lay the foundation, and 
raise a superstructure ; as, to found a city. 

3. To set or place; to establish, as on something 
solid or durable ; as, to found a government on prin- 
ciples of liberty. 

4. To begin to form or lay the basis; as, to found 
acollege ora library. Sometimes, to endow is equiv- 
alent to found. 

5. To give birth to; to originate; as, to found an 
art or a family. 

6. To set ; to place; to establish on a basis. Chris- 
tianity is founded on the rock of ages; dominion is 
sometimes founded on conquest, sometimes on choice 
or voluntary consent. 

Power, founded on contract, can descend only to him who has 

Tight by that contract. Locke. 


7. To fix firmly. 
Thad else been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shak. 


FOUND, v.t. [L. fundo, fudi, fusum ; Fr. fondre; Sp. 
fundir, or hundit; It. fondere. The elements are 
probably Fd; n. being adventitious. ] 

To cast; to form by melting a metal, and pourin 
it into a mold. Milton. 

[This verb is seldom used, but the derivative 
foundery is in common use. For found we use cast.] 

FOUN-DA'TION, x [L. fundatio; Fr. fondation; from 
L. fundo.) 

1. The basis of an edifice ; that part of a building 
or structure which rests on the ground; usually a 
wall of stone which supports the edifice. ; 

2. The act of fixing the basis. Tickel. 

3. The basis or groundwork of any thing; that 
on which any thing stands, and by which it is sup- 
ported. A free government has its foundation ih the 
choice gnd consent of the people to be governed ; 
Christ i8 the foundation of the church. 

Behold, I lay, in Zion, fora foundation, a stone —a precious cor- 

ner-stone. — ls. xxviii, < 

Other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 

which is Jesus Christ. — 1 Cor. iii. 

-4, Original ; rise ; as, the foundation of the world. 

5. Endowment ; a donation or legacy appropriated 
to support an institution, and constituting a perma- 
nent fund, usually for a charitable purpose. 

6. Establishment ; settlement. 

FOUN-DA’TION-ER, n. One who derives support 
from the funds or foundation of a college or great 
school. Jekee | Ese] . 

FOUN-DA'TION-LESS, a. Having no foundation. 

Hammond. 

FOUND/ED, pp. Set; fixed; established on a basis ; 
begun and built. 

FOUND’‘ER, n. One that founds, establishes, and 
erects ; one that lays a foundation; as, the founder 
of a temple or city. 

2. One who begins; an author; one from whom 
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any thing originates; as, the founder of a sect of 
philosophers; the founder of a family or race. * 

3. One who endows; one who furnishes a perma- 
nent fund for the support of an institution ; as, the 
Sounder of a college or hospital. 

4. [Fr. fondeur.] A caster ; one who casts metals 
in various forms; as, a founder of-cannon, bells, 
hardware, printing-types, &c. 

5. Alameness occasioned by inflammation within 
the hoof of a horse. Buchanan. 

FOUND/ER, v. i [Fr. fondre, to melt, to fall.] 

1. In seamen’s language, to fill or be filled with 
Water, and sink, as a ship. 

2. To fail; to miscarry. Shak. 

3. To trip ; to fall. Chaucer. 

FOUND’ER, v. t. To cause internal inflammation 
and great soreness in the feet of a horse, so as to dis- 
able or lame him. Encyc. 

FOUND’ER-ED, pp. or a. Made lame in the feet by 
inflammation and extreme tenderness, as a horse, 

2. Sunk in the sea, as a ship. 

FOUND’ER-OUS, a. Failing ; liable to sink from be- 
neath ; ruinous; as, a founderous road. Burke. 

FOUND/ER:Y, x. [Fr. fondcrie.} 

1. The art of casting metals into various forms for 
use ; the casting of statues. : 

2. The house and works occupied in casting met- 
als; as, a foundery of bells, of hollow ware, of can- 
non, of types, &c. : 

FOUND!‘ING, n. The art of casting or forming of 
melted metal any article, according to a given design 
or pattern. ' : 

FOUND!'LING, n. [from found, find.] A deserted or 
exposed infunt; a child found without a parent or 
owner. A hospital for such children is called @ 
foundling hospital. , 

FOUND’RESS, n. A female founder; a woman who 
founds or establishes, or who endows with a fund. 

FOUNDRY, n. A building occupied for casting met- 
als. {See Founpery.] 

FOUNT, 9 )2._ [L. fons; Fr. fontaine; Sp. fuente; 

FOUNT’AIN, It. funte, fontana; W. fynnon, a 
fountain or source ; fyniaw, fynu; to produce, to gen- 
erate, to abound ; fon, a source, breath, puff ; fwnt, 
produce. ]j : : 

1. A spring, or source of water ; properly, a spring 
or issuing of water from the earth. This word ac- 
cords in sense with well, in our mother tongue; but 
we now distinguish them, applying fountain to a 
natural spring of water, and well to an artificial pit 
of water, issuing’from the interior of the earth. 

2. A small basin of springing water. Taylor. 

3. A jet; a spouting of water; an artificial spring, 

4. The head or source of a river. yden, 

5. Original; first principle or cause ; the source of 
any thing. 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodness. Common Prayer. 

Fount of types. See Font. 

FOUNT’AIN-HEAD, (fount/in-hed,) nm. Primary 
source ; original ; first principle. Young. 
FOUNT’AIN-LESS, a. Having no fountain; wanting 

a spring. : 
A barren desert, fountainlese ang dry. Milton, 


FOUNT’AIN-TREE, n. In the Canary Isles, a tree 
which distils water from its leaves in sufficient abun- 
dance for the inhabitants near it. mad A 

FOUNT’FUL, a. Full of springs; as, fountful Ida. 

FOUR, «a. [Sax. feower; G. vier; D. vier; Sw. fyra; 
Dan. fire. I suspect this word to be contracted from 
Goth. fidwor, W. pedwar, Arm. pevar, peder, or petor, 
peoar, from which L. petoritum, petorritum, a carriage 
with four wheels, petorrota.] . 

Twice two; denoting the sum of two and two. 

FOURBE, (foorb,) ».  [Fr.] A tricking farted 33 


cheat. [NVot English. enham. 
FOUR!-EDG-ED, a. Having four edges. Smith, 
FOUR/FOLD, a. Four double; quadruple ; four times 


told ; as, a fourfold division. 
He shall restore the lamb fourfold. —2 Sam. xil. 


FOUR/FOLD, n. Four times as much. 

FOUR/FOLD, v. t. To assess in a fourfold ratio. [Wot 
authorized. 

FOUR/FOLD-ING, n. Making four double ; ‘quad- 
tupling. Dwight. 
FOUR/FOOQT-ED, a. Quadruped ; having four feet; 

as the horse and the ox. 

FOUR’I-ER-ISM, n. The system of Charles Fourier, 
a Frenchman, who resommends the reorganization 
of society into smal] communities, living in com. 
mon. 

FOUR’LER-ITE, ». One who favors Fourierism. 

FOUR/RIER, 7i. [Fr.] A harbinger. [Not er 9a 


FOUR’SEORE, a. ee Score.] Fourtimes twenty ; 
eighty. It is used elliptically for fourscore years; 
as, a man of fourscore. Temple, 

FOUR/SQUARE, a. Having four sides and four 
angles equal ; quadrangular. Ralegh, 

FOUR’TEEN, a. [four and ten; Sax. feowertyn. 

Four and ten ; twice seven. 

FOUR/TEENTH, a. The ordinal of fourteen; the 

fourth after the tenth. 
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FOUR/TEENTH, x. In music, the octave of the 
seventh. 

FOURTH, a. The ordinal of four; the next after the 
third. 

FOURTH, n. In music, an interval composed of two 
tones and a semitone. This is called the perfect 
fourth. Two whole tones and a semitone compose 
the diminished fourth, Three full tones compose a 
triton, or fourth redundant, P. Cyc. 

FOURTH'LY, adv. In the fourth place. 

FOUR/WHEEL-ED, a. Having or running on four 
wheels, 

FOU'TER, (foo/ter,) 2. A despicable fellow. Brocket. 


FOU'TRA, 2. [Fr. foutre.] A fig; a scoff. [Obs.] 

FOU'TY, n. r. firutu. espicable. [ Shak. 

FO'VE-O-LA-TED, a. [Low L. foveola.] ; 
Having little depressions or pits. =, Smith, 


FO-VIL/LA, 2. [L. foveo.] 

A fine substance, imperceptible to the naked eye, 
emitted from the pollen of flowers. Martyn. 
FOWL, n. [Sax. fugel, fugl; G.and D, vogel; Dan. 
fagl; Sw. fogel: from the root of the L. fugio, fugo, 

Gr. tv} w, and signifying the flying animal. 

A flying or winged animal ; the generic name of 
certain animals that move through the air by the aid 
of wings, Fowls have two feet, are covered with 
feathers, and have wings for flight. Bird is, etymo- 
logically, a young fowl or chicken, and may well be 
applied to the sinaller species of fowls, But it has 
usurped the place of fowl, and is now commonly 
used as the generic term, though this is not in ac- 
cordance with its etymology. 

Fowl is used as a collective noun. We dined on 
fish and fowl. 


Let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
JSowl ofthe air. —Gen. |. 


But this use in America is not frequent. We gen- 
erally use the plural, fowls. The word is colloquially 
used for poultry, or rather, in a more limited sense, 
for barndoor fowls. 
FOWL, »v. % To catch or kill wild fowls for game or 
food, as by means of bird-lime, decoys, nets, and 
snares, or by pursuing them with hawks, or by 
shooting. 
FOWL/ER, 2. A sportsman who pursues wild fowls, 
or takes or kills them for fe 
FOWL/ING, ppr. Pursuing or taking wild fowls. 
FOWL/ING, n. The art or practice of catching or 
shooting fowls or birds; also, falconry. 
OWL!ING-PIECE, 2. A light gun for shooting 
fuwle or birds. 
OX,2x. [Sax. for; G. fuchs; D. vos.] 

“1. An animal of the genus Vulpis, (Canis of Lin- 
neus,) with a straight tail, yellowish or straw-col- 
ored hair, and erect ears. This animal burrows in 
the egsth, is remarkable for his cunning, and preys 
on lambs, geese, hens, or other small animals. 

2. A sly, cunning fellow. 

8. In seamen’s language, a small strand of rope, 
niade by twisting several rope-varns together; used 
for seizings or mats. Totten. 

4, Formerly, a cant expression for a sword. Shak. 

FOX, v.t. To intoxicate; to stupefy. [Vot a 

oyle. 


&. To cover the feet of boots with new leather and 
new soles. America. 
FOX, v. & To tum sour; applied to beer when it 


sours in fermenting. Smart. 
FOX’€ASE, 2: The skin of afox. [Vot used.] 
LD’ Estrange. 


FOX’-CHASE, 2. The pursuit of a fox with hounds. 
FOX’ED, (foxt,) pp. or a. Turned sour in fermenting, 
as beer. Bogth. 
FOX’ER-Y,x. Behavior like that of a fox. [Vot in 
use.] hauters 
FOX!-E-VIL, ». A kind of disease in which the hair 
falls off. Dict. 
FOX’-GLGVE, n. A handsome biennial plant, Digitalis 

Purpurea, whose leavéS$ are used as a powerful medi- 
cine, both as a sedative and diuretic. Dunglison. 
FOX! HOUND, mn, A hound for chasing foxes. 
FOX’'-HUNT, x. The chase or hunting of a fox. 
FOX!-HUNT-ER, 2. One who hints or pursues foxes 
with hounds. 
FOX'-HUNT-ING, n. The employment of hunting 


foxes. 

FOX!-HUNT-ING, a. Pertaining to or engaged in 
the hunting of foxes. Hill. 
FOX'ISH, 

FOX’LIKE, ning. 
FOX’SHIP, 2. The character or qualities of a fox; 
cunning. Shak. 
FOX’TAIL, a. A species of grass, the Alopecurus. 
FOX’-TRAP,n A trap, or a gin or snare, to catch 
foxes. 
FOX’Y, a. Pertaining to foxes; wily. [Not used.] 
2. An epithet applied to paintings, when the shad- 
ows and lower tones have too much of a yellowish, 


a, Resembling a fox in qualities; cun- 


reddish-brown color. Jocelyn. 
FOY,2. [Fr. foi.] 
Faith. [Not used. Spenser. 
FOY, n. f eut. foey.] A feast given vy one who is 
about to leave a place. England’s Jests. 
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FOY'SON, See Foison. 
FRA‘€AS, n. [Fr.] An uproar; a noisy quarrel; a 
disturbance, 
FRAGT v. t. To break. [JVot used.j Shak, 
FRAC’TION, x. [L. fractio; Fr. fraction; from L. 
frango, fractus, to break, [See se rapird b 
1, The act of breaking or state of being broken, 
especially by violence. Barnet. 
2. In arithmetic and algebra, a broken part of an 
integral or integer; any division of a whole number 


or unit, as 2, two fifths, 1, one fourth, which are 


called vulgar fractions. In these, the figure above the 
line Js cated the numerator, and the figure below the 
line the denominatur. In decimal fractions, the denom- 
inator is a unit, or 1, with as many ciphers annexed 
as the numerator has places, They are commonly 
expressed by writing the numerator only with a point 
before it, by which it is separated from whole num- 
bers; thus .5, which denotes five tenths, 5, or 


half of a unit ; .25, that is, So's: or a fourth part of a 


unit. 

FRA€’TION-AL, a. Belonging to a broken number ; 
comprising a part or the parts of a unit ; as, fractional 
numbers. 

FRAO’TIOUS, (frak’shus,) a. Apt to break out into 
a passion ; apt to quarrel; cross; snappish; as, & 
fractious man. - 

FRA€’TIOUS-LY, adv. Passionately ; snappishly. 

FRA€’/TIOUS-NESS, n. A cross or snappish temper. 

pete ae (frakt/yur,) 2. [L. fractura. See 

REAK. 

1. A breach in any body, especially a breach 
caused by violence; a rupture of a solid body. 

2. In surgery, the rupture or disruption of a bone. 
A fracture is simple or compound; simple, when the 
bone only is divided ; compound, when the bone is 
broken, with a laceration of the integuments. 

3. In mineralogy, the manner in which a mineral 
breaks, and by which its texture is displayed ; as, a 
compact fracture; a fibrous fracture ; foliated, striated, 
or conchoidal fracture, &c. Kirwan. 

FRA€’/TURE, v. t. To break; to burst asunder; to 
crack ; to separate continuous parts; as, to fracture a 
bone; to fracture the skull. iseman. 

FRA€’TUR-ED, (frakt/yurd,) pp. or a. Broken ; 


cracked. 
FRAC/TUR-ING, ppr. Breaking; bursting asunder ; 


cracking. 

Meee (fraj’il,) a. [L. fragilis, from frango, to 
reak, 
1. Brittle ; easily broken. 


The stalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon. 


2. Weak; liable to fail; easily destroyed; as, 
Sragile arms. Milton. 

FRAG/‘ILE-LY, adv. So as to be easily broken. 

FRA-GIL/I-TY,2. Brittleness; easiness tobe broken. 


, Bacon. 
2, Weakness ; liableness to fail. Knolles. 
3. Frailty ; liableness to fault. Wotton. 


FRAG’ see n. [L. fragmentum, from frango, to 
break. 
1. A part broken off; a piece separated from any 
thing by breaking. 
cee ig ie JSrogments that remain, that nothing be lost. — 
fe) vi 


2. A part separated from the rest; an imperfect 
part; as, fragments of ancient writings. 
3. A small, detached portion; as, fragments of 


time. Franklin. 
FRAG/MENT-A-RY, a. Composed of fragments. 
Donne, 


FRAG’/MENT-ED, a. Broken into fragments. 

FRA/GOR, xn. [L. See Breax.] A loud and sudden 
sound ; the report of any thing bursting; a loud, 
harsh sound ; a crash, 


= 2. A streay or sweet scent. [Obs.] 
RA'GRANCE, )n [L. fragrantia, from fragro, to 
FRA/GRAN-CY, | is rey he ie de 


€ 
smell strong. Ar. a B) ariga, to emit or diffuse odor. 


The Arabic is without a. prefix, ans ¢he word belongs 
probably to the great family of rea®yetretch. 
Sweetness of smell; that quality of bodies which 
affects the olfactory nerves with an agreeable sensa- 
tion; pleasing scent ; grateful odor. 
Eve se ite he 
Vailed In a cloud of yaya mca) 
The goblet, crowned, 
Breathed aromatic fragrancies around. 


FRA/GRANT, a. Sweet of smell ; odorous. 
Fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers. Milton. 
FRA'GRANT-LY, adv. With sweet scent, Mortimer. 
FRAIL, a. [Supposed to be from Fr. fréle, It. frale. 
Qu. L. fragilis, or from a different root.] 
1. Weak ; infirm ; liable to fail and decay ; subject 


‘FRAIS/ED, a. 


FRA 


2. Weak in mind or resolution ; lable to error of 
deception. 
Man is frail and prone to evil. Toylor. 
3. Weak ; easily broken or overset; as, a fra 
FRAIL, ». [Norm. fraile. k. 
1. A basket made of rushes, used chiefly for con 
taining figs and raisins, 
2. A rush for weaving baskets. Johnson. 
3. A certain quantity of raisins, about 75 pounds, 
FRAIL‘LY, cdo. Weakly ; infirmly. [Encye, 
FRAIL’/NESS, x. Weakness ; infirmity ; as, the frail 
ness of the body. 
FRAIL/TY, x. Weakness of resolution ; infirmity ; 
liableness to be deceived or seduced. 
God knows our frailty, and pities our weakness, 


2. Frailness ; infirmity of body. : i 

3. Fault proceeding from weakness ; foible; sin of} 
infirmity. iis this sense, it has a plural.] 

FRAIS CHEUR, (fra/shur,) n. [Fr.] Freshness; cool 
ness. [Wot English.] den. 
FRAISE, x, [Fr., from It. fregio, ornament, frieze. ] 

1. In fortification, a defcnse consisting of pointed 
stakes driven into the ramparts, in horizontal or in- 
clined position. 

2. A pancake with bacon in it. [ Obs.] 
Fortified with fraise. 
FRAM’A-BLE, a. That may be framed. 
FRAME, v. t. [Sax. fremman, to frame, to effect or 

perform; Arm. framma, to join, D. raam, a frame, 
G. rahm, a frame and cream; Dan. reme; Sw. ramj 
Russ. rama, Qu. Class Rm, No. 6. In Russ, rama 
is a frame, and ramo, the shoulder, L, armus, Eng, 
arm. 

1. To fit or prepare an* unite several parts ing 
regular structure or entire thing ; to fabricate by or« 
derly construction and union of various parts ; as, to 

' frame,a house or other building. 5 

2. To fit gne thing to another ; to adjust ; to mak 
suitable, Abbot, 

3. To make ; to compose ; as, to framealaw. . 4 

For thou art framed of the firm truth of valor, Shak, 


4, To regulate; to adjust; to shape; to conform; 
88, thane our lives according to the rules of the 
gospel. 

5. To form and digest by thought; as, to frame 
ideas in the mind. 

How many exc:lient reasonings are framed In the mind of e 

man of wisdom and study in a length of years! Waste. 

6. To contrive ; to plan; to devise; as, to frame @ 
project or design. 

7. To invent ; to fabricate; in @ bad sense; as, to 
frame a story or lie. 

FRAME, v.i. Tocontrive. Judges xii. 6. 

FRAME, n. The timbers of an edifice fitted and 
joined in the form proposed, for the purpose of sup- 
porting the covering ; as, the frame of. a house, barn, 
bridge, or ship. 

2. Any fabric or structure composed of parts uni 
ted ; as, the frame of an ox or horse. So we say, the 
frame of the heavenly arch; the frame of the world, 

Hooker. Tillotson. 

3. Any kind of case or structure made for admit 
ting, inclosing, or supporting things; as, the frame 
of a window, door, picture, or looking-glass. 

4. Among printers, a stand to support the cases ie 
which the types are distributed. 

5. Among founders, a kind of ledge, inclosing a 
board, which, being filled with wet sand, serves as 
a mold for castings. Encye. 

6. A sort of loom on which linen, silk, &c., is 
stretched, for quilting and embroidering.  Encyc. 

7. Order; regularity ; adjusted series or composi- 
tion of parts, We say, a person is out of frame; the 
mind is not in a good frame. 


Your steady soul preserves her frame. Swift ) 
8. Form; scheme ; structure; constitution ; sym 
tem; as, a frame of government, 
9, Contrivance ; projection. 


John the bastard, 


Locke. 


P. Cyc. 
Johnson. 


Whose spirits toi] In frame of villainies, Shek . 
10. Particular state, as of the mind. 
11. Shape ; form; proportion. Hudibras, \ 


Lace-frame ; a frame or machine for making lace, 
~Stocking-frame; a loom or machine for making 
stockings, with silk, woolen, or cotton thread. 
FRAM’ED, pp. ora. Fitted and united in due form; 
made ; composed ; devised ; adjusted. ; 
FRAM’/ER, n. One who frames; a maker; a con- 


triver. , 

FRAME/-WORK, (-wurk,) n. The same as Framx; 
that which supports or incloses any thing else. 

FRAMI/ING, ppr. - Fitting and joining in dug construce 
tion ; making ; fabricating ; composing; adjusting; 
inventing ; contriving. 

FRAM/ING, x. The act of constructing a frame ; the 
frame thus constructed. 

FRAM/POLD, a. Peevish; cross; vexatious, Se 
and not in use. si 


to casualties; easily destroyed ; perishable; not firm] FRANE€, n. “Adettver coin, of France, of the value of 


or durable. 
That J may know how frail I am. — Ps, xxxiz. 


eighteen cents and six mills, as 


hed by a law 
of Congress in 1846, 


a 
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ea n. [Fr., from frane, free ; 
It. franchezza ; Sp. and pat ees See Franx.} 

Properly, liberty ; freedom. Hence, 

1. A particular privilege or right granted by a prince 
or sovereign to an individual, or to a number of per- 
sons; as, the right to be a body curporate with per- 
petual succession ; the right to hold a court leet, or 
other court; to have waifs, wrecks, treasure-trove, 
or forfeitures. So the right to vote for governors, 
senators, and representatives, is a franchise belong- 
ing to citizens, and not enjoyed by aliens. The right 
to establish a bank is a franchise. 

2. Exemption from a burden or duty to which 
others are subject. 

3. The district or jurisdiction to which a particular 
privilege extends; the limits of an immunity. 

Spenser. 

4, An asylum or sanctuary, where persons are se- 

cure from arrest. 


Churches and monasteries in Spain are franchises for inoas 
5 ncyc. 
FRAN/CHIGSE, v. t. To make free; but EnrrancnHisE 
is more generally used. ~ Shak. 
FRAN/CHIS-ED, (fran'chizd,) pp. Made free. 
FRAN’/CHISE-MENT, (fran‘chiz-ment,) n, Release 
from burden or restriction ; freedom. Spenser. 
IFRAN’CHIS-ING, ppr. Making free. 
FRAN’‘CI€, a. Pertaining to the Franks or French. 
FRAN-CIS/GAN, a. Belonging to the order of .St. 
Francis. 
FRAN-CIS/€AN, 2. 
cis, founded in 1209. 
ar3 and Friars Minor. 
FRAN’€0-LIN, n._ A species of partridge, European 
and Asiatic ; the Perdix francolinus. 
FRAN-GI-BJL/L-TY, n. The state or quality of being 
frangible. 
FRAN'GI-BLE, a. [from L. frango, to break.] 

That may be broken; brittle ; fragile ; easily bro- 
ken. Boyle. 
FRAN GI-PANE, n. [Fr.] A species of pastry, con- 
taining cream and almonds; also, a perfume. Smart, 


FRAN’CHISE, 


A monk of the order of St. Fran- 
They are called also Gray Fri- 


FRAN’ION, (fran'yun,) n. A paramour, or a boon 
companion. wars weeds) . Spenser, 
FRANK,a. [Fr. franc; It. and Sp. franco; G. frank ; 


- -=- 


D. vrank, Qu. Ar. é y faraga, to free. Class Br, 


No. 36, or Class Brg, No. 5, 6, 7,.8. Free and: frank 
may be from the same root or family-; for free in 
Saxon is frigan, coinciding in elements with break, 
and the nasal sound of g would give frank. The 
French franchir gives the sense of breaking out, or 
over limits. 

1. Open; ingenuous ; candid ; free in uttering real 
sentiments ; not reserved ; using no disguise. Young 
persons are usually fragk; old persons are more re- 
served. 

2. Open ; ingenuous ; a8, a frank disposition or 
heart. 

3. Liberal ; generous; not niggardly. Bacon. 

This sense is now rare. 
. Free ; without conditions or compensation ; as, 

a frank gift. 

5. Licentious; unrestrained. [Vot used.] Spenser. 

FRANK, zn. An ancient coin of France. ‘The value 
of the gold franc was something more than that of 

the gold crown. The silver franc was in value a 

third of the gold one. The gold coin is no Jonger in 

circulation. The present frank (commonly written 
franc) is a silver coin of the value nearly of nineteen 
cents, or ten pence sterling, 

2. A letter which is‘exempted from postage ; or the 
writing which renders it free. 

3. Asty forswine. [Wot used. Shak, 

FRANK, 2. A name given by the Turks, Greeks, and 

Arabs, to any of the inhabitants of the western parts 
- of Europe, English, French, Italians, &c, 

2. An individual belonging to a powerful German 
tribe, called the Franks, who conquered France. 

FRANK, v.t To exempt, as a letter from the charge 
of postage. : rp ey 

2. To shut up im a sty or frank. [Mot used.] Shak. 

3. To feed high; to cram; to fatten. [Not used.]} 

FRANK-AL-MOIGNP’, (frank-al-moin’,) ». [ frank, 
and Norm. almoigzits, alms. } : 

Free alms; in English law, a tenure by which a 
religious corporation hulds lands to them and their 
successors forever, on condition of praying for the 
soul of the donor. , + Blackstone. 

FRANK’-CHASE,n. A liberty of free chase, whereby 
persons having lancs within the coimpass of the same 
are prohibited to cut down any wood, &c., out of the 
view of the forester. Cowel. 

“| Free-chase, if the liberty of keeping beasts of chase 

or royal game,therein, protected even from the owner 

of the land himself, with a power of hunting them 


‘thereon. «°° . Blackstone, 
FRANK’ED, (frankt,) pp. or a. Exempted from‘post- | 


‘ e, : 
PRAN K’'-FEE, n. Freehold ; a holding of lands in fee- 
raple, Encyc. 
_ FRANK’-HEARTY’ED, a. Having a frank disposition. 


TONE, BYLL, UNITE, -ANGER, VI'C1OUS.—€ as K; Gas 3; 8,45 Z; 
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FRANK!-HEART/ED-NESS, n.. The state of having 


a frank. heart. 


FRANK-IN’CENSE or FRANK'IN-CENSE, n. [frank 


and incense.] A dry, resinous substance, in pieces or 

drops, of a pale yellowish white color, of a bitterish, 

acrid taste, and very inflammable, used asa perfume. 
Hill. Encye. 

FRANK’ING, ppr. or a. Exempting from postage. 

FRANK'ING, n. The act of exempting from postage. 

FRANK’ISH, a. Relating tothe Franks. Verstegan. 

FRANK’'-LAW, zn. Free, or common law, or the ben- 
efit a person has by it. Encye; 

FRANK’LIN, n. An English freeholder. | [ pore 

o penser. 

FRANK'LIN-ITE, n. A mineral compound of iron, 
zinc, and manganese, found in New Jersey, and 
named from Dr. Franklin. leaveland. 

FRANK!LY, adv. Openly ; freely ; ingenuously ; with- 
out reserve, constraint, or disguise; as, to confess 
one’s faults frankly. . 

2. Liberaliy ; freely; readily, Luke vii. 

FRANK’-MAR’RIAGE, n. ° A tenure in tail special ; 
or an estate of inheritance given to a person, together 
with a wife, and descendible to the heirs of their two 
bodies begutten. Blackstone. 

FRANK'NESS, x. Plainness of speech ; candor ; free- 
dom in communication ; openness ; ingenuousness. 
He told me his opinion with frankness. 

2. Fairness; freedom from art or craft; as, frank- 
ness of dealing. 

3. Liberality ; bounteousness, eevead used.} 

FRANK'PLEDGE, (-plej,) 2. A pledge or surety for 
the good behavior of freemen. Anciently, in England, 
a number of neighbors who were bound for each 
other’s good behavior. Encyc. 

FRANK'-TEN/E-MENT, n. An estate of freehold ; 
the possession of the soi] by a freeman. Blackstone. 

FRAN'TIE€, a. [L. phreneticus; Gr. ppevnrt s, from 
gorveres, delirium or raving, from gpnv, mind, the 
radical sense of which is, to rush, to drive forward. 
So animus signifies mind, soul, courage, spirit ; and 
anima signifies soul, wind, breath.] 

1. Mad; raving; furious; outrageous; wild and 
disorderly ; distracted ; as, a frantic person ; crantic 
with fear or grief. ) , 

2. Characterized by violence, fary, and disorder ; 
noisy ; mad , wild ; irregular; as, the frantic rites of 
Bacchus. z 

FRAN’TIE€-LY, ady. Madly ; distractedly ; out- 

FRAN’TI€-AL-LY, rageously. : 

FRAN’TI€-NESS, n. Madness ; fury of passion ; dis- 
traction. 

FRAP, v. t. In seamen’s language, to draw together, 
by ropes crossing each other, with a view to secure 
and strengthen ; as, to frap a tackle or vessel. 

Totten. 

FRAP’PED, (frapt,) pp. Crossed and drawmtogether. 

FRAP'PING, ypr. Crossing and drawing together. 

FRA-TER/NAL, a. ‘[Fr. fraternel, L. fraternus, from 
Srater, brother. 

Brotherly ; pertaining to brethren ; becoming broth- 
ers ; as, fraternal love or affection ; a e€m- 
brace. 

FRA-TER/NAL-LY, adv. In a brotherly manner. 

FRA-TER/NI-TY, x. [L. fraternitas.] 

1, The state or quality of a brother; brotherhood. 


2. A body of men associated for their common in- |- 


terest, business, or pleasure ; a company ; a brother- 
hood ; a society ; as, the fraternity of monks. 
3. Men of the same class, profession, occupation, 
or character. 
With what terms of respect Imaves and sots will speak of their 
own fraternity, . South. 
FRAT-ER-NI-ZA'TION, n. The act of associating 
and holding fellowship as brethren. “Burke. 
FRA-TER’NIZE, v. i. To associate or hold fellowship 
as brothers, or as men of like occupation or charac- 


ter. 
FRAT’ER-NIZ-ER; n. One who fraternizes, Burke. 
FRAT’RI-CI-DAL, a. Pertaining to fratricide. 
FRAT’RI-CIDE, 1 [L. fratricidium ; frater, brother, 
and é¢edo, to kill.) 
1. The crim® of murdering a brother. 
2. One who murders or kills a brother. Z. Addison. 
FRAUD, n. [L. fraus; Fr. Sp. It. and Port. fraude. 
This agrees in elements with Sax. bred, bred, fraud, 
which jis contracted from eaten, fraud, guile, dis- 
guise ; and breg coincides with brigue. Bat [ know 
- not ae these words are connected with the Latin 
Sraes, 
Deceit ; deception ; trick; artifice. by which the 


right or interest of another is injured ; a stratagem |’ 


intended to obtain some undue advantage; an at- 
tempt to gain, or the obtaining of, an advantage over 
another by itiposition or immoral means, particular} 
deception in contracts, or. bargain and sale, either by 
stating falsehoods or suppressing truth. : 
If success a lover's toll attends, ‘ 
‘Who asks if force or fraud obtained tis ends? Pope. 
FRAUD’FUL, a. Deceitful in making bargains ; trick- 
ish ; treacherous ; 


ied to persons... ..+ | Shak, 
2. Contaiaing hathoe deceit ; TC uenhch fs | -FRECK/LY, 
Dryden, |! spots. 


“OH as Big TH og n THIS, 
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FRECK/LE-FAC'£D, (frek/i-faste,) a, Having 1» face 
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FRAUD/FUL-L¥, adv. Deceitfully; with intention 
to deceive and gain an undue advantage ; trickishty ; 
treacheronsly ; by stratagem. : ; 

FRAUD‘LESS, a. Free frorh fravld. 

FRAUD/LESS-LY, adv. In a fraudless manner. 

FRAUD'LESS-NESS, zn, State of being fraudless. 

FRAUD'U-LENCE, jn, Deceitfulness ; trickishness 

FRAUD! U-LEN-CY, in.making bargains, or in so- 
cial concerns. Hovker. 

FRAUD/U-LENT, a. Deceitful in making contracts ; 
trickish ; applied to persons, , 

2. Containing fraud ; founded on fraud; proceed- 
ing from fraud ; as, a fraudulent bargain. 

3. Deceitful ; treacherous; obtained or performed 
by artifice. ; Milton. - 

FRAUD’U-LENT-LY, adv. By fraud; by deceit; by 


artifice or imposition. 

FRAUGHT, (frawt,) a, [D. vragt; @. fracht; Dan. 
fragt ; Sw. fracht. different orthography of 
Freicnt, which see, } ; 

1. Laden ; loaded; charged; as,-a vesse) richly 
fraught with goods from India, [ This sense is used 
in poetry; but in common business Freicutep only is 


See) 

2. Filled; stored ; full; as, a scheme fraught with 
- mischief ; the Scriptures are fraught with excellent 

precepts, ¥ Hooker. 
FRAUGHT, n, A freight; @ cargo. [Not now used.] 
den. 
FRAUGHT, ».t, Toload.; to fill; tocrowd. [Obs.] 
: Shak, 


FRAUGHT’AGE, 2. Loading; cargo, [ot pee 
hak, 


FRAY, n. [Fr. fracas, It. fracasso, a gréat crash, havoc, 
ruin ; Fr. fracasser, It. fracassare, to break ; coinci- 
ding with L. fractura, from frango. - Under Arrrayy,, 
this js referred to Fr, effraver, to fright, but incorrect- 
ly, unless Fricut is from the same root. In the 
sense: of rubbing, fretting, this. is from the L. frico, 
Sp. fregar. But break, fright, and frico, all huve the 
same radicals. ] 

1. A broil, quarrel, or violent riot, that puts men in 
fear. [This is the vulgar word for Arrray, and the 
sense seems to refer the word to Fr. effrayer.] 

2. A combat; a baitlé; also, a single combat or 
duel. Pope, 

3. A contest; contention.. — Milton. 

4. A rub; a fret or chafe in cloth; a place injured) 
by:rubbing. : Tatler, 

FRAY, v.t. To fright; to terrify. [0ds.] 

riage’ penser. 


2 ‘ 
FRAY, »v.¢. (Fr. frayer,-L. frico, to rub.} 
1. To rub ; to fret, as cloth by wearing. 
2, To rub ; as, a deer frays his head. 
FRAY’ED, pp. Frightened ; rubbed; wor. 
FRAY’ING, ppr._ Frightening ; terrifying ; rubbing. 
FRAY’ING, xn. Peel ofadeer’s horn.  B. Jonson. 
FREAK, pr. [Ice. freka. Qu. G. freck, bold, saucy, 
petulant ; Dan. frek, id.; Scot. frack, active. The 
English word does not accord perfectly with the:Ger. 
Dan. and Scot. But it is probably from the root of 
break, denoting a sudden start. } 
Se Literally, a sudden starting or change of place, 
ence, 
2. Asudden causeless change or turn of the mind; 
’ a whim or fancy ; a capricious prank. ry. 
She is restleas and ish, nnd sometimes in a frenk will in- 
stantly change i Spectator. 


habitation. : 
FREAK, v.t. [from the same root as the preceding, 
to break ; W. , Ir. breac, speckled, parti-colored ; 
like pard, from the Heb. 178, to divide.) 
To variegate ; to checker. * 
' Freaked with many a mingled hue. Thomson, 


FREAK’ED, (freekt,) pp.. Variegated ; checkered. 
FREAK/ISH, a. Apt to change the mind suddenly ; 
whimsical ; capricious. 
It may be a question, whether the wife or the woman was the 
more freakish of the two. L’ Estrange. 

FREAK’ISH-LY, adv. Capriciously; with sudden 
. change of mind, without cause. 
FREAK/ISH-NESS, n. Capriciousness; whimsical- 


ness. : 
FRECK'LE, (frek’!,) n. [from the same root as freak ; 
W. bryce, Ir. .breac, spotted, freckled ; W. brycu, to 
freckle ; from breaking, unless by a change of letters 
it has been corrupted from G. fleck, D. vlak, or vlek, 

Sw. flack, Dan. flek, a spot; which is not probable. } 
1. A spot, of a yellowish color, in the skin, partic- 
ularly on the face, neck, and hands, Freckles may 
be natural, or produced by the action of the sun on 

the skin, or from the jaundice, + - 

_ 2. Any small spot or discoloration. _ Evelyn. 
FRECK’LE, v. t. or v. & To give or acquire pests 

* Smart. 


Bacon, 


FRECK/LED, (frek/ld,) a. Spotted; having small, 


yellowish spots on the skin or surface’; as, 8 ; 


face or —_ Nala : 
otted ; as, a cowslip: Shak. 
FCED-NESS, n.. The state of being freckled. 


full of freckles, eau. 


B 
Full of freckles ; sprinkled with 


UK uk, a 


+ | 
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FRED ; Sax. frith,-Dan. fred, Sw. frid, G. friede, D. 
vreede, peace ; as in Frederic, dominion of peace, or 
rich in peace ; Winfred, victorious peace. Our an- 
cestors called a sanctuary fredstole, a seat ef peace. 

FREE; .a. (Sax. frig, freoh, free; frigan, freo, ered 
free; G. frei; D. ory; Dan. frii Sw. fri; a}l con- 
tracted from frig, which corresponds with eb. and 


“<2 


Ch. prb, Syt. .0;.2, Sam. PAA, Ar. 355 faraka, 


to break, to separate, to divide, to free, to redeem, &c. 
See Franx.] 

1. Being at liberty ; not being under hecessity or 
resttuint, physical or moral;.a word of general ap- 
plication’ to the body, the will or mind; and to corpo- 
rations. 

2. In government, not enslaved; mot in a state of 
vassalage or dependence ; subject only to fixed laws, 
made by consent, and toa regular administration of 
‘such Jaws ; not subject to the arbitrary will of a sov- 
ereign or lord; as, a free state, nation, or people. 

3. Instituted by a free people, or "by consent or 
choice of those whp are to be subjects, and secur- 
ing private rights and privileges by fixed laws and 
principles; not arbitrary or despotic ; as, a free con- 


stitution or government. Hes f 


There can be no free government without a > Kerner braiich 
fn the constitution, J, Adams, 


4. Not imprisoned, confined, or under arrest; as,| 


the prisoner is set free. 

+ 5, Unconstrained ; unrestrained ; not under. com- 
pulsion or control. ‘A man is free to pursue his own 
choice ; be enjoys free will. 

6. Not chemically combiried with any other body ; 
at liberty to escape ; as, free carbonic-acid gas. . 

7. Permitted ; allowed ; open; not appropriated ; 
as, places of honor and confidence are Sree to all; 
we seldom hear of a commerce perfectly free. 

8, Not obstructed ; as,’ the water.has a free pas- 
orate or channel ; the house is open toa free current 

air.. 

9, Licentious; unrestrained, The reviewer is very 
free in his tensitres, 

10. Open ; candid ; fran kj ingonnons ; unreserved ; 
as, we had a free conv: m together. 

Will you be free and candid to your friend ? Otway. 

11. Liberal in expenses ; not parsimonions ; as, a 
el purse ; a man is free to give to all nseful institu- 

ns. 


12, Gratuitous; not gained by importunity ph Sa 
chase. He made him: a free offer of his services. 
It is a free gift The salvation of men is-of free 


ae Clear of crime or offense ; guiltless ; innocént. 


My bands are guilty, bat my heart is free. Dryden. 
‘14. Not having feeling or suffering ; clear ; exempt ; 


with from ; as, free from pain or disease ; ‘free from 


vemorse. 
15, Not encumbered with ; as, free from a burden. 
16. Open to all, without restriction or without ex- 
pense; as, 4 free school. 
1%. Peoert with franchises ; enjoying certain 


immunities ; with of} as, a man free of the: city of | 


London. 

Pres Posseasing aio raeselsat og saciehcrae tt 
as, free of his farm. 

19. Liberated from the government or -controtiof 

parents, cr of a guardian or master. A sen, OF -an 


ae when of age, is free, - y 


eady {eager ; not.duHs acting without spur- 
ring or Pantene: ; a8, a free hotse:, 
21. Genteel ; charming. [Mot in-use.] Chaucer. 
FREE, v. t To remove from a a thing any entum 


brance or obstruction; to disengage frdm; ‘to rid; 


to strip; to clear; as, to free the body from Cae es 
to ene the feet from fettets ; to free a channel fro 


ties ‘To set at liberty’; to rescue or release from: siay- 
ry, Captivity, or corfinement ; to loose ; the prisoner 

is freed from arrest. 

3. To disentangle ; to disengage. 

4. To exempt. 


He thaf'ia dead is freed from sin. — Rom. v1. 


§. To manumit; to release from bondage; as, to 
a slaves ; 

6, To clear from water, as a ship, by pumping, 

7. To release from obligation: OF duty. > 


Bis free from, or free of, is to rid of, by rémioving in | 


y manner, 


FREE Z/GEN-CY, n. The state of eting freely; oF 


without necessity or constraint of the will.’ 
FREE- BENCH’, x, A widow’s dower ina Feit lee 


FREE/BOOT- ER, he TD. orybuiter ; G. freibeuter, wibnclens Roa 


Boory.] 
One who wanders about for plunder; lori a 


a plund 
FREB BOOTING a n. Robbery ; plinder ; dpitagng 


FREE/BORN, a. Born free ; not in meee 5 inher- 
iting liberty. 


Mh FREE-DEN! I-ZEN, n. 
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FREE-CHAP’EL, x. In England, a-chapel founded 
by the king, and not subject to the jurisdiction of the 


ordinary. . The king may also grant licerise to a sub- ; 


ject to found such a ehapel. Cowel.’ 


FREE/-CIT'Y, \% x Lenin tivert Geena cities, | 
principally of Germany, which |’: 
FREE/MA-SON, 2. One of. an anéient and. secret as- 


FREE/-TOWN, 
were really small republics, directly connected with 
_the German empire ; and hence often called inipéerial 
cities. They were once numerous, but aré now re- 
duced to four, viz., Frankfort, Hamburgh, Lubeck, 


and Bremen ;,to which was also added ' Cracow : ‘in| 


Poland. Eneye. Am. 
FREE/-€OST, 2. Without expense ; freedom from 
charges. 


South. 
FREED, pp. or a. Set at liberty-; loosed $ delivered | 


from restraint ; cleared of hinderance or obstruc- 
tion 


A citizen. Jacksons, 
FREE-DEN’I- ZEN, , (-den’i-zn,)-v. t. » To make free. 
"Bp. Hal 


FREEDMAN, x. Aman who has been a alave and 
is manuthitted. 

FREE/DOM, zn. .A state of exemption from the power 
or control of atiother ; liberty ; exemption from slav- 
ery, servitude, or confinement. Freedom-is ersonal, 
civil, political, and religious. [See Linurty. y 


9,’ Particular privileges ; franchise ; immuaity ; as, | 


the freedom of 2 city. . 


3. Power.of enjoying franchises. Swift. 


4, Exemption from fate, nevessity, or any constraint \ 


in consequence of predetermination: or otherwise ; 


-. as, the freedom of the will. 


5. Any exemption ftom constraint or control. . 


6. Ease or facility of-domg any thing. He speaks 


or — with freedom. 
. Frankuess; boldness. ‘He addressed his audi- 
i with freedom. 
~8, License ; improper familiarity ; ; Violation of the 
rules .of decorum ; with. a. plaral. Beware of what 
are called innocent. freedoms. 
FREE-FISH’ER-Y,2. A royal franchise or exclusive 


ivilege of fishing i in’a soap river. ' Encyc. 
EE!- -ED,- a. 
Wot used.|- 


t restrained in See 
EE/-HEART’ED. hart'ed: ) a.. [Bee Heanr.] O; 
frank ; unreserved. < ne ies 
pe Liberal ; charitable ; generous. 
FREE/-HEART ED-LY adv. 


FREW_HEARTED NESS, 2. Frankness ; 5 Openness 
of heart ;’liberality. - + Burnet. 
FREE HOLD, n. “That land or tenement which is 
held. in foe-s fee-tail, or for term of life... It is 
of two kinds ; in deed, an 


the right a man has to such land or tenement, before 
bis entry or seizure. Eng. "Law. 

Freehold is also extended to such offices as a man 
holds in ee or for life. It is‘alsotaken in ear 
to vi 


In the United States, a firechold in an estate which a F 


man holds in his own right, subject to no superior, 
nor to conditions. 

.FREE’/HOLD-ER,2. One who owns an estate in fee- 
singles fee-tail, or for life ; the Possessor of a free- 


FREE/ING, ppy. Delivering from restraint ; releasing | 
confinement ; removing encumbrances or hin- |. 


from 
‘ derances from‘any thing ; clearing. | . 

FREE‘LY, adv. At liberty ; without ‘Vassalage, ‘slav- 
ery, or dependence. 


2. Without restraint, constraint, or compulsion ; 


untarify. To render a moral agent accountable, 
he must act freely. 
2 PICeOBy, 3 in abundance ; as, to eat or drink 
+t Without impediment or hinderatiee. * 
oF every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat. —Gen. a 


6. Without necessity, or compulsion ‘from divine | 


: predetermination.. 
Freely they-stood who stood,-and fell who felf. Mitton, 


7, Without obstruction ; largely ; copiously. The 
patient bled freely. 


8. Spontaneously ; without constraint or persua- F 


sion. 
¥. Liberally 5 generously ; as, to give frecly to the 


10, Gratuitously ; of-free will or grace, without 
purchase or consideratiom 


Freely ye have received, JSreely give. —Mait. a 


PREE/-LIVoiiRy ‘m. One who eats and drinks abun- | 
PRE SLIV-ING,” “ee: Fail: gratification of the: appe- | 


FREE/MAN, mM: sf fess and-mam] ‘One who en joys 
“liberty, or who is hot sabjgct to the will of ' Ane er 5 
one not a slave or vassal. 

2. Oné who a is entitled toa ‘franchise’ ‘ok 
vince alas = the freemea of a city or-state. 
FREE'-MAR- * When acow produtes twins, 


Unreservedly ;. liber- 


in law.+ The first: ie-tne 
real possession of such fand or tenement ; the last is |. 


ithouf scruple of reserve ; 48, to censure freely. 2 


one of ite a ‘oe, and the other apparently a-fe- ’ 
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Thale, the latter is | most generally (but-not invariably} 
barren ; and, on dissection, will be found to have 
some of the organs’of each sex, but neither perfect. 
Such an animal 1s called, by the ap a free-mare 
tin, aud wag called, by’ be. Greeks and and Romans, 
ravoa, taura. 


’ sociation or fiaternity; said to have been at first com- 
"posed of masons-or builders ‘in. stones but now con- 
sisting, of. persons who are united: for social enjay- 
ment and.mutual assistance. 
bee sdipeea ON-RY, (-ma-sn-ry,).2. “That which be 
to the fraternity of freemasons. 


FRE '-MIND-ED, a. Not: “perplexed 5 free from care, 
Bacon, 
FREE/NESS, 


The state or-quality of being free, 
‘unconstrained, unconfined, unincumbered, or unobe 
structed.- 
2. Openness ; unreservedness ; frankness ; ingens. 
uwousness ; candor ; -as, the freeness of a confession, 
3. ‘Liberality ; : generosity 5 3, 88, freenesa In giving. 


4, Gratuitousness ; aa the freeness of divine grace, 
FREE!-PORT, 2. A name given to-certain poste or. 
_ the continent of Europe, as Genoa, Leghorn, é&c. 

where ships of all nations..may load and unload! 
free of duty ; but if the articles imported are car- 


~’ ried into, the adjoining country, then pay pay i ay, 


duties at the gates or barriers. 
in the West Indies, a free-port is one ae eee pas, 
of all kinds may be landed from foreign ships, on 
ayment of the ordinary duties, , 
HE/-S€HOOL, nz. A-school supported by funds, 
, &£-) in which pupils aré taught without, paring. for 
“ tuition. 
A school open to, admit pupils, without restri¢s 


FREL/-SPOK-EN,. aa Accustomed ” to speak without 
reserve. 

FREE-STATES, n. pi. These states of the Union in 
which slavery has been abolished by law. 

FREE!ST n. .Any- species of. stone compaied. 
of. of sand or. grit, 80 called | Hhecatase. ‘it is easily cut of 


aught. 
| FREE’ THINK. ER, n.. A.softer:name fora deist ; an 


unbeliever ; one who discards revelation. - 
FREE/THINK-ING, 2.'- Undue boldness of specula- 
tion 5 unbelief. — . 
‘FREE/THINK-ING, a. _ _ Noting undue bolimees of 
speculation ; skeptical: 

FREE/~TONGUED, (-tingai)« ~ Speaking without 
reserve. ' - Bp. Hall, 
FREE-WAR’REN} 2. A pot franchise or exclusive 
right of. Killing beasts ‘and fowls of warren. within 
._ vertain limits, . ‘Bncyew + 
‘FREE-WILL/, 2: The ‘power of. directing our OWR, 
actions-withont restraint by necessity or fates Locke, 

2. Voluntariness ; spontaneousness. 


‘FREE/-WILL, a. Spontaneous ; a;.a frev-will olfer: 


Ing. 4 

FRE’ WILL-BAP'TIST, n. - One, belonging. to: a 
branch of the. Baptist. denomination, who holds to 
the freedom of the will in. opposition’ to necessity, 


FREE/-WOM-AN, x. A woman not a slave. 


FREEZE, », i; 
Sax. fry: Srysan ; 
‘coincides i 


ret, ‘Froze . Froizs or Froz 
‘Dts ane 


. Urieren';:* or; Sw. 
clements. with 1. DECEZER, te Ra 
woehines ee 


sar. wet ‘unless Thee 
been a. caaee of” letters. The’ Italian has fregio 
for frieze, and. the Gr. dptcow, bad. fo for‘ its rdical 
letters pptt.. These may be* ifferent’ family. 
ae eee 4s‘to contract. -See’ ‘Chase! Bays N. 14, : 
at 25. Qu. Russ, mroz, frost.]. ‘ ‘ d 
' 1. To be congéaled by cold ; ‘to be ‘chanped f a 
liquid: toa solid state by the abstraction of, ae 
be, hardened iato ice or a like solid: body: Water 
freezes at the temperature of: 32° above zero by Fahr- 
enki thermometer.~ Mercury freezes at 40° below 


: ee <To be of that degree of cold ‘at which -watet 


- cong geals, 


3. To chill; to’ stagnate, ot to retire ror” ‘taen 
treme vessels ; as, the blood freezes in the véing, * 
4. To-be chilled ; to shiver with cold.* 
5. To die by | means of coltl. "We say a miam fréeres 
to death. P 
FREEZE, v. t. To congeal; to- harden “into: ico ; to 
change from a fluid-to a solid ‘form by cold or abstrac- 
tion of heat. This weather will freeze.the. rivers and 


lakes. 
2, To kill by cold; but we offer add the words to 
death. This air will freeze you, or freeze you to déath., 
3. To chill ; to give the seusation of cold and shiv- 
~ ering. “This horrid-tale adage my blood. 
FREEZE, in architecture, See Frieze. - 
FREEZ/ING, ppr. counatiag: hardening inte ice.. 
FREEZ/ING, n. The process or state of congelation- 
FREEZ!ING-MiX/FURE, (-mikst/yur,) n.- A 
of two or more substances, as of salf and snow, Lee 
usually of a solid and a fluid, which, in melting, ab- 
sorb heat from contiguous bodies, and thus thus produce 
intense cold. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF BOQK.— 
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‘FREEZ/ING-POINT, 2. That point of a thermome- 
ter at which fluids begin to freeze ; applied particu- 
larly to water, whose freezing-puint is at 32° of Fabr- 
enheit’s thermometer. ; 

FREIGHT, (frate,) ». [D. vragt; G. fracht; Sw. 
fracht; Dan. fragt; Fr. fret; Port. frete; Sp. flete; 
Arm: fret. (See Fravcut.) Qu. from the root of 
L. fero; formed, like bright, from the Ethiopic’ ba- 


rah. : 

1. The cargo, or any part of the cargo, of a ship; 
ladings that which is carried by water. The freigit 
of a ship consists’of cotton ; the ship has not a full 


freight; the owners have advertised for freight ;} 


freight will be paid for by the ton. : 

2, Transportation of goods. We paid four dollars 
a tun for the freight from London to Barcelona. 

3. The hire of a ship, or money charged or paid for 
the transportation of goods. After paying freight and 
charges, the profit is trifling. FreicHtace is now 
but little used. : ‘ 

FREIGHT, (frate,) v. t. To load with goods, as a ship 
vr vessel of any kind, for transporting them from 
one place to another. We fretyvkted the ship for 
Amsterdam ; the ship was freighted with flour for 
Havanna. 

2. To load as the burden.» Shak, 
FREIGHT’ED, pp. Loaded, as a ship or vesse., 
FREIGHT’ER, (frat/er,) m. One who loads a ship, or 

one who charters and loads a ship.” ; 

FREIGHT!ING, ppr. or a. Loading or carrying, as a 
ship or vessel. . 

FREIGHT’LESS, a. Destitute of freight. 

FREIS’/LE-BEN, xn. A mineral, of a blue or bluish- 
gray color, brittle, and soft to the touch. Cleaveland, 

EN,n. Astranger. [JVvt used.] Spenser. 

FRENCH, a. Pertaining to France or its inhabitants, 

lg ag n. The language spoken by the people of 
rance. 

FRENCH-BER/RY, 2. The same as Avianon-Berrr. 


Ure. 
FRENCH-CHALK, (-chawk,) 2. Scaly talc, a variety 
of- indurated talc, im masses composed of small 
scales; its color is pearly-white or grayish. It is 
much used for drawing Hines on cloth, &c. Cleaveland. 
FRENCH-HORN’, x. A wind-instrument of music, 
made of metal. 
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FRE/QUENT-LY, adv. Often ; many times; at short 
intervals; commonly. - s 

FRE/QUENT-NESS, nx. The quality of being frequent 
or often repeated. 

FRERE, (frare,) x. [Fr.] A brother. 

FReS/CADES, zn. pl. Cool walks ; shady places. 

FRES’€0, xn. [It fresco, fresh.] 

; ,1. Coolness; shade; a cool, refreshing state of the 
_ air; duskiness. , / Prior. ' 

2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but in 
dusk. ‘ Pope. 

3. A method of painting on walls, performed with 
water-colors on fresh plaster, or on a wall laid with 
mortar not yet dry. The colors, incorporating with 
the mortar, and drying with it, become very durable. 
It is called fresco, either because it is done on fresh 
plaster, or because it is used on walls and buildings 
in the open air. Encye. 

4. A cool refreshing liquor. 

FRESH, a. (Sax. fersc; D. versch; G. frisch: Dan. 
fersk and frisk ; Sw. frisk; {t. fresco ; Sp. and Port. 
id.; Fr. frais, fraiche; Arm. fresg; W. fres, fresq. 
This is radically the same word us frisk, and it coin- 
cides also in elements with brisk, W. brysg, which 
is from rhys, a rushing, extreme ardency, Eng. rush, 

’ which gives the radical sense, though it may not be 
the same word.] . 7 

1. Moving with celerity; brisk; strong; some- 
what vehement ; as, a fresh breeze ; fresh wind ; the 
primary sense. 

2. Having the color and appearance of young, thrifty 
plants ; lively ; not impaired or faded ; as when we 
say, the fields look fresh and green. 

3. Having the appearance of a healthy youth ; 
florid ; ruddy ; as, a fresh-colored young man. 

4. New ; recently grown; as, fresh vegetables. 

5. New; recently made or obtained. We havea 


. fresh supply of goods from the manufactory, or from 


FRENCH'L-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. or a. Made like the| 


French. ° P Burke. 
FRENCH'I-FY, ». 2. To make French; to infect with 
the manner of the French. - Camden, 


FRENCH’-LIKE, a. Resembling the French. 
B 


FRENCH/MAN, x. A man of the French Beaaas 
FRE-NET‘'I€. See Frantic and PHRENETIC. 
FREN‘ZI-€AL, a. Partaking of frenzy. 
FREN’ZIED, part. a. Affected with madness, 
FREN’ZI-ED-LY, adv. Madly; distractedly. 
FREN’ZY, 2. (Fr. frenesie i It. frenesia; from L. phre- 

nitia, Gr. pneviris, froin gonv, mind, which is from 

moving, rushing. See Frantic.] 

Madness; distraction ; rage ; or any violent agita- 
tion of the mind, apprvaching to distraction. 
All else is towering frenzy and distraction, Addison, 

FRE/QUENCE, rn. [Fr., from L. fr ia.] 

A crowd ; a throng; a concourse; an assembly. 
jee used. Shak. Milton. 
FRE’QUEN-CY, n. A return or occurrence of a thing 

often repeated at short intervals. The frequency of 
crimes abates our horror at the commission ; the fre- 
quency of capital punishments tends to destroy their 
proper effect. 
2. Acrowd; athrong. [Not used.] B. Jonson. 
FRE/QUENT, a. [Fr., from L. frequens.] 
1. Often seen or dune; often happening at short 


intervals; often repeated or occurring. We made 
Frequent visits to the hospital. 
2. Used often to practice any thing. He was fre- 


quent and loud in his declamutions against the revo- 
lution. 
3. Full; crowded ; thronged. [JVot used.) Milton. 
FRE-QUENT’, v.t. [L. frequento: Fr. frequenter. 
To visit often ; to resort to.often or habitually. 
The man who frequents a dram-shop, an ale-house, 
—_ gaming-taple, is in the road to poverty, disgrace, 
and ruin. . 


He frequented the court of Augustus. Dryden. 
FRE-QUENT'A-BLE, a. Accessible. [Not used.] 
\ Sidney. 


FRE-QUENT'AGE, n. The practice of frequenting. 
; Sea 


Southey. 
FRE-QUENT-A’TION, x. The act of frequenting. 
- 2. The habit of visiting often. [ Chesterfield. 
ee eenve, a. [It. frequentativo ; Fr. fre- 
In grammar, denoting the frequent repetition of an 
action ; as, a frequentative verb, MS 2k ae 
E-QU 'A-TIVE, n. A verb which denotes the 
frequent occurrence or repetition of an action. < 
FRE-QUENT’ED, pp. or a. Often visited. 
FRE-QUENT'ER, nx. One who often visits or resorts 
to customaril 


india ; fresh tea; fresh raisins. 

6. Not impaired by tiine ; not forgotten or oblit- 
erated. The story is fresh in my mind; the ideas 
are fresh in my recollection. 

7. Not salt ; as, fresk water ; fresh meat. ; 

8. Recently from the well or spring; pure and 
cool; not warm or vapid. _ Bring a glass of fresh 
water. i‘ 

9. In a state like that of recent growth or recent- 
Ness ; as, to preserve flowers and fruit fresh. 


Fresh as April, sweet as May. Carew, 


10. Repaired from loss or diminution; having new 
vigor. He rose fresh for the combat. 

11. New ; that has lately come or arrived ; as, fresh 
news ; fresh dispatches. 

12. Sweet ; in a good state; not stale. 

13. Unpracticed ; unused ; not befure employed ; 
as, a fresh hand on board of a ship. 3 

Fresh way; the increased velocity of a vessel. 

Poles ; Totten. 

FRESH, 2. A freshet. . Beverly, Hist. Virginia. 

FRESH’BLOWN, a. Newly blown. 

FRESH'EN, (fresh’n,) v. t. To make fresh; to dulci- 
fy; to separate, as water from saline particles; to 
take saltness from any thing ; as, to freshen water, 
fish, or flesh. 

2. To refresh; to revive. [Not used.] « Spenser. 
3. In seamen’s language, to apply new service to a 
cable; as, to freshen hawse. ~ 

FRESH’EN, v. i. To grow fresh; to lose salt or 
saltness, 

2. To grow brisk or strong ; as, the wind freshens. 


~FRESH’EN-ED, pp. Deprived of saltness ; sweetened. 


FRE-QUENTING, ppr Often visiting or resort- 


ing to. 


FRESH’EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making or growing fresh ; 
depriving of saltness ; sweetening. 

FRESH'‘ES, n. pl. The mingling of fresh water with 

_ Salt water in rivers or bays, or the increased current 

_of an ebb tide by means of a flood of fresh water 
flowing toward or into the sea, and discoluring the 
water. Beverly. Encyc. 

2. A.flood; an overflowing; an inundation; a 
freshet. 

FRESH/ET, x. A flood or overflowing of a river, by 
means of heavy rains, or melted snow ; an inunda- 
tion. New England. 

2. A stream of fresh water. Browne. 

FRESH’FORCE, 2. In law, force done within forty 

FRESH’-LOOK’ING, a, Appearing fresh. (days. 

FRESH’LY, adv. Newly ; in the former state renewed ; 
in a new or fresh state 

2. With a healthy look ; ruddily. Shak. 

3. Briskly-; strongly. 

4. Coolly. 

FRESH’MAN, n.; pl. Fresumen. <A novice ; one in 
the rudiments of knowledge. 

2. In England, a student during his first year’s resi- 
dence at the university. In’ America, one who be- 
longs to the youngest of the four classes in college, 
called the freshman class. ; 

FRESH’MAN, a. Pertaining to a freshman, or to the 
class called freshmen. —_' at 

FRESH’MAN-SHIP, x. The state of a freshman. 

FRESH’NESS, n. Newness; vigor ; spirit; the con- 
ny to vapidness; as, the freskness of liquors or 

ors. 
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“2. Vigor ; liveliness ; the contrary to a faded sta.e 
as, the freshness of plants or of green fields. ( 
3. Newness of strength ; renewed vigor; opposed 
to weariness or fatigue. 
The Scots had the advantage both for number and 
men, 
4. Coolness ; invigorating quality or state. 
And breathe the freshness of the open air, Dryden, 


5. Color of youth and health ; ruddiness, 
Her cheeks their freshness lose and wonted giace. Granville. , 


6. Freedom from saltness; as, the freshness of 

water or flesh. 

7. A new or recent state or quality ; rawness, 

8. Briskness, as of wind. 
FRESH’-NEW, a. Unpracticed. [Not used.] Shak. 
FRESH’-WA-TER, a. Accustomed to sail on fresh- 

in! only, or in the coasting trade ; as, a fresh-water 

sailor. : 

2. Raw; unskilled. Knolles. 
FRESH’-WA-TER-ED, a. Newly watered ; supplied 

with fresh water. 

FRET, v. t. .[Sw. frata, to fret, to corrode ; Fr. frotter, 
to rub; Arm. frota. This scems to be allied to Goth, 
fretan and Sax. fretan, to eat, to gnaw, G. fressen, D. 
vreeten, which may be formed from the root of L. 
rodo, rosi, Sp. rozar, or of L. rado, to scrape. To fret 
or gnaw gives the sense of unevenness, roughness, 
in substances ; the like appearance is given to fluids 
by agitation. ] 

1. To rub; to wear away a substance 7 friction ; 
as, to fret cloth ; to fret a piece of gold or other 
metal, Newton. 

2. To corrode ; tognaw ; to eat away ; as, a worm 
frets the planks of a ship. 

3. To impair; to wear away. 


Sreshnest of 
Hayward, 


By starts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear, 


Shak, 
4, To form into raised work. Milton, 
5. To variegite ; to diversify. 
Yon gray lines, 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. Shaky 
6. To agitate violently. Shak. 


7. Toagitate ; todisturb; to make rough ; tocausé 
to ripple ; as, to fret the surface of water, 
8. To tease ; to irritate; to vex ; to make angry. 
Fret not thyself because of evil-doers, — Ps, xxxvii, 


9. To wear away ; to chafe; to gall. Let not a 
saddle or harness fret the skin of your horse. 
FRET, v.i. To be worn away ; to be corroded. * Any 
substance will in time fret away by friction. 
2. To eat or wear in; to make way by attrition or 
corrosion. 2 ° 
Many wheals arose, and fretted one into another with great 
excoriation. . Wiseman. 
3. To be agitated ; to be in violent commotion ; as, 
the rancor that frets in the malignant breast. 
4. To be vexed ; to be chafed or irritated ; to be 
angry ; to utter peevish expressions. 
He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the grounds. Dryden, 


FRET,2. The agitation of the surface of a fluid by 
fermentation or other cause; a rippling on the sur- 
face of water; small undulations continually re- 
peated. ddison. 

2, Agitation of mind ; commotion of temper; irri- 
tation ; as, he keeps his mind in a continual fret. 


Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret. Pope. 


3. A short piece of wire fixed on the finger-board 
of a guitar, &c., which, being pressed against the 
strings, varies the tone, Busby. 

4. In architecture, an ornament consisting of small 
fillets intersecting each other at right angles. 

F Glass. of Arch. 

5. In heraldry, a bearing composed of bars crossed 
and interlaced. 

FRET, v. t. To furnish with frets, as an instrument 
of music. ; As. Res. 

FRET, 2. [L.fretum.] A frith, which see. 

FRET’FUL, a. Disposed to fret ; ill-humored ; peevish ; 
angry ; in a state of vexation; as, a fretful temper. 

FRET’FUL-LY, adv. Peevishly ; angrily. 

FRET/FUL-NESS, n. Peevishness ; ill-humor; dis 
position to fret and complain. | 

FRETT,n. With miners, the worn side of the bank 
of a river. Ene. 

FRET’TED, pp. or a. Eaten; corroded; rubbed or 
Worn away ; agitated; vexed ; made rough on the 
surface; variegated ; ornamented with fretwork ; 
furnished with frets. ; 

FRET’TEN, a. Rubbed ; marked ; as, pock-fretten, 
marked with the small-pox. 

FRET’TER, n. That which frets. 

FRET'TING, ppr. or a. Corroding ; wearing away ; 
agitating; vexing; making rough on the surface; 
variegating. s 

FRET'TING, n. A state of chafing; vexation ; 
peevishness. 

FRET’TY, a. Adorned with fretwork. 

FRE’TUM, n. {L.] A strait, or armof the sea. Ray, 

FRET’WORK, (-wurk,) xn. Work adorned with freta 
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FRI-A-BIL'I-TY, ) x. /[See Frrasix.] The qual- 
fRI/A-BLE-NESS, ity of being easily broken, 
crumbled, aud reduced to powder. — Locke. 
FRI/A-BLE, a. [Fr. friable; L. friabilis, from frio, to 
break or crumble. Frio is probably a contracted 

wor Ch. 375 or Ch. Heb. pr5, to break.] 
f sity crumbled or pulverized ; easily reduced to 
powder. 


ve 


Sriable. 
FRI/AR, x. [Fr. frére,a brother, contracted from L. 
frater. See BrotueEr.] ; ns 
1. A brother or member of any religious order, but 
especially of one of the four mendicant orders, viz. 
(1.) Minors, Gray Friars, or Franciscans ; (2.) Augus- 
tines ; (3:) Dominicans, or Black Friars ; (4.) White 
Friars or Carmelites. 
* 9. In a restricted’ sense, a monk who is- not a 
priest ; those friars who are in orders being called 
fathers. : ‘ 
inting, any part of the page which has not 
received the ink,. . 
FRI/AR-LIKE, a. Like a friar; monastic; unskilled 
in the world. Knolles. 
FRT/AR-LY, a Like a friar; untaught in the affairs 
of life. . Bacon. 
FRI/AR’S-COWL, nz. A plant, a species of Arum, 
with a flower resembling a cow). 

«Johnson. - Fam..of Plants. 
FRI/AR’S-LAN’TERN, n. Theignisfatuus. Milton. 
FRI/AR-Y, 7.- A monastery ;.a convent of friars. 

Dugdale. 
FRI/AR-Y, a. Like a-friar; pertaining to friars. 
FRI-A/TION, x. The act of crumbling. [ Camden. 
FRIB'/BLE, a. [L. frivolus, Fr. frivole, from rubbing ; 
‘ from rub, if b 4s radical, or from frico, if the b repre- 
sents a palatal letter. If b is radical, the word ac- 
cords with Dan. rips, trifles, frivolousness. } 
Frivolous ; trifling ; silly. Brit. Crit. 
FRIB/BLE, 2. 
*_ fellow. 
FRIB/BLE, v.%. To trifle; also, to totter. Tatler. 
FRIB/BLER, 2. _ A trifler. Spectator. 
FRI/BORG, mn. [free and burg.) The same ag 
FRID/BURGH, FRANK-PLEDGE. Cowel. 


. ‘ow. 
FRI€'ACE, n. [See Fricassee.] Meat’ sliced and 


dressed with strong. sauce 5 me an _unguent pre-} 


pared by frying things together.. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
FRIC'AN-DEAD, (frik/an-do,) n. [Fr.| A ragout or 
-fricassee of veal. The term is sometimes improperly 
applied to stewed beef highly seasoned. ‘Cooley. 
FRI€-AS-SEE’,2. {Fr.; It. frigasea; Sp. fricasea ; 
Port: fracassé ; from Fr. fricassen, to fry, it. friggere, 
Port. frigir, Sp. freir, L. frigo.] «| it , z 

A stew or dish of food made by cutting chickens, 
rabbits, or other smal! animals, into pieces, and dress- 
ing them in a frying-pan, or a like dtensit King. 

FRI€-AS-SEE’, v. z. To dress in fricassee. 
FRI€-AS-SEED’, pp. or a. Dressed in fricassee. 
FRI€-AS-SEE’ING, ppr. Dressing in fricassee. 
FRI-C€A’TION, nz. [L. fricatio, from frico, to rub.] 

The act of rubbing ; friction. [ Little used.] Bacon. 
FRI€/TION,n. [L. frictio; Fr. friction ; from L. frico, 

to rub, It. fregare, Sp fricar.] : 

1. The act of rubbing the surface of one body 
against that of another ; attrition. Many bodies by 
oe emit light, and frictien generates or evolves 

eat. 

2. In mechanics, the effect of rubbing, or the re- 
sistance which a moving body meets with from the 
surface on which it moves. Encye. 

3. In medicine, the rubbing of the body with the 
hand, or with a brush, flannel, &c.; or the rubbing 
of a diseased part with oil, unguent, or other medica- 
ment. : Encyc. 

FRI€/TION-LESS, a. Having no friction. 

FRI€'/TION-WHEELS, x. pl. In mechanics, wheels 
so arranged as to diminish the friction of machinery. 

FRIDAY,n. (Sax. frig-deg; G. freitag; D. vrydag ; 
from Frigga, the Venus of the north; D. vroww, G. 
frau, Ir. frag, 4 woman.] 

The sixth day of the week, formerlv consecrated 
FRIDGE, v. t. [Sax. frician.] [to Frigga. 
___T’o move hastily. [Not in use.] Hallywell. 
FRID/-STOLE. See Frep. 4 
FRI/ED, (fride,) pp. or a. Dressed in 4 frying-pan ; 

heated ; agitated. . wy 
FRIEND, (frend,) ». [Sax. freond, the participle of 
freon, to free, to love, contracted from frigan, to free ; 
G. freund; D.vriend; Dan. frende; Sw. friinde. We 
see the radical sense is to free; hence, td be ready, 
faa or cheerful, joyous, and allied perhaps to 
rolic, 4 

1. One who is attached to another by affection ; 
one who entertains for another sentiments of esteem, 
respect, and affection, which lead him to desire his 
company, and to seek to promote his happiness and 
prosperity ; opposed to foe or enemy. 

A friend \oveth at all times, — Prov. xvii. 

pede a friend that sticketh closer than a brother, — Prov. 

2. One rot hostile ; opposed to an enemy in war. 


ee rae reconciled after enmity. Let us be friends 


a 
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Pumice and calcined stones are very |. 


A frivolous, trifling, contemptible |' 


¥RI 


4, An attendant ; a companion. Dryden. 
5. A favorer; one who is propitious, as, a friend 
to commerce ; a friend to poetry’; a friend to charita- 
ble institutions. 
6. A favorite. Hushai was David’s friend. 
7. A term of salutation ; a familiar compellation. 
Friend, how camest thou in hither? — Matt, xxii. 


So Christ calls Judas his friend, though a traitor. 
Matt. xxvi. ; 

8. Formefty a paramour. 

9. One of the religious sect frequently called 
Quakers. 

10. A friend at court; one who has sufficient in- 
‘terest to serve another. Chaucer. 
FRIEND, (frend,) v. t. To favor; to countenance; 
to befriend ; to support or aid. [But we now use 

BEFRIEND. Shak. 


‘FRIEND’ED, (frend’ed,) pp. Favored ; befriended. 


2. a. Inclined to love ; well-disposed. Shak. 
FRIEND/ING, (frend/ing,) ppr. Favoring.. 
FRIEND’LESS, (frend/less,) a. Destifute of friends ; 
wanting .countenance or support ; forlorn. Pope. 
FRIEND/LIKE, (frend’like,) a. Having the dispost- 
Sons of a friend. ara 
FRIEND’LI-NESS, (frend’le-ness,) x. A disposition 
to friendship ; friendly dispositions. Sidney. 
2. Exertion of benevolence or kindness. Taylor. 
FRIEND’LY, (frend/ly,) a. Having the temper and 
disposition of a friend; kind; favorable; disposed 
to promote the good of another. 
‘Thou to mankind 
Be good and friendly still, and oft retuma. 


Milton. 

2. Disposed to peace. Pope. 

3. Amicable. We are on friengly terms. 

4. Not hostile ; as, a friendly power or state. 

5. Favorable ; propitious ; salutary ; promoting the 
good of;.as, a friendly breeze or gale. Excessive 
rains are not friendly to the ripening fruits. ‘Temper- 
ance is friendly to longevity. ; 

FRIEND/LY, ({frend/ly,) adv. In the manner of 
friends } amicably. [Vot. much used. Shak. 
FRIEND’/SHIP, (frend’ship,) n. An attachment to a 

person, proceeding from intimate acquaintance, and 
a reciprocation of kind offices, or from a favorable 
opinion of the amiable and respectable qualities of 
his mind. Friendship differs from benevolence, which 
is good-will to mankind ‘in general, and from that 
love which springs from animal] appetite. True friend- 
ship is a howe ahd virtuous attachment, springing 
from a pure source, a respect for worth or amiable 
qualiti¢s, Fadse friendship may subsist between bad 
-men, as between thieves and pirates. This is a tem- 
porary attachmént, springing from interest, and may 
change in a moment to enmity and rancor. . 

There can be no friendship without confidence, and no _confi- 

dence without integrity. Rambler. 

There is little friendshzp in the world. Bacon. 


The first law of friendship is sincerity. Anon, 
2. Mutual attachment ; intimacy. 
If not in friendship, live at least in peace. Dryden. 
3. Favor ; personal kindness. 

His friendships, still to few confined, 

Were always of the middling kind, Swift. 
4. Friendly aid ; help; assistance. Shak, 


5. Conformity ; affinity ; correspondence ; aptness 
to unite. 


‘We kmow those colors which have a Sriendship for each other. 


Not common, and hardly legitimate.] 
FRIEZE, ) (freez,)n. [Sp. frisa, freeze; frisar, to 
FRIZE, raise a nap on cloth, to frizzle; Fr. friser, 
to curl or crisp, to shiver, to ruffle ; Port. frisar; Arm. 
i Qu. Sp. rizar, to crisp or curl, to frizzle ; Gr. 
g@ptcow, to shiver or tremble with fear, whose ele- 
ments are Frg or Frk, as appears by dpi fw, ppixros, 
gor. If frieze, in architecture, is the same word, 
which seems to be the fact, we have evidence that 
the elements are Frg, for in Italian, frieze is fregio. 
The primary sense is, probably, to draw or contract. ] 
1. Properly, the nap on woolen cloth; hence, a 
kind of coarse woolen cloth or stuff, with a nap on 
one side. 
2. In architecture, that part of the entablature of a 
. column which is between the architrave and cornice. 
It is a flat member or face, often enriched with 
figures of animals, or other ornaments of sculpture, 
‘whenee its name. 


Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven. Milton. 


FRIEZ/ED, a. Napped; shaggy with nap or frieze, 
FRIEZE/LIKE, a. Resembling frieze. Addison. 
FRIG/ATE, n. [Fr. fregate; It. fregata; Sp. and 
Port. fragata ; Turkish, forgata ; perhaps Gr. agpax- 
tos, L. aphractum, an open ship or vessel, for in 
Portuguese it signifies a boat as well as a frigate. 
The Greek word a¢paxrosg signifies not fortified ; a 
and ¢paccw. It was originally a vessel without 
decks, used by the Rhodians. The frigate was origi- 
nally a kind of vessel used in the Mediterranean, 
and propelled both by sails and by oars. Lwunier.] 
1. A ship of war, of a size larger than a corvette 
or sloop of war, and less than a ship of the Tine ; 


| FRIGHT, 


FRI 


usually it has batteries on two decks, viz., the spar 
deck, and the one below it, or main deck, on which 
is the principal force. It rates usually from twenty. 
eight guns up to forty-four. ; 5 
.2, Any small vessel on the water. [JVot Acca 
enSeT. 
FRIG/ATE-BIRD, n. A large and hey pores tropical 
sea-fow], with very long wings, allied to the pelican. 
Its general color is black, but the belly of the female 
‘is white. It belongs to the genus: Tachypetes of Vi- 
eillot. cagh P. Cyc. 
FRIG/ATE-BUILT, (-b'lt,) a. Built like a frigate, ‘in 
having a spar-deck over the gun-deck. 
FRIG-A-TOON’, n. A Venetian vessel; with a square. 
stern, without a foremast, having only a mainmast 
and mizzenmast. Encye. 
eens pad n. [L. frigus, cold, and facio, 
to make. 
The act of making cold. [Litile used,] Dict. 
FRIGHT, (frite,)n. (Dan. frygt; Sw. fruchtan; Sax. 
Sfyrhto, fyrhtu, fyrhinis, fright, and firkted, frighted, 
frihtan, to frighten ; G. furcht, fiirchten ; D. vrugten, 
to fear ; Fr. effrayer. Qu. Gr. ite ott, to fear, 
that is, to shrink or shiver. But fright, or the Sax, 


furhto, is precisely. the Ethiopic participle G.CUT 


Serht, from é.Cu ferah, to fear, which seems to be 
allied to L. vereor. Class Br, No. 33.] 

_ Sudden and violent fear ; terror; a passion excited 
by the.sudden appearance of danger. It expresses 
more than fear, and. is distinguished from fear and 
dread by its sudden invasion and. temporary exist- 
ence; fright being usually of short duration, whereas 
fcar and dread may be long continued. 

v. t. To terrify; to scare; to alarm 

FRIGHT’EN, suddenly with danger; to shock suid» 

denly with the approach of evil; to daunt; to dige 
may. 
Nor exile or danger can Sright'a brave spirit, 


FRIGHT’ED, Terrified ; suddenly 
FRIGHT’EN-ED, alarmed with danger. ' 
FRIGHT’EN-ING, (frite'n-ing,) ppr.. Terrifying , sud.’ 
denly alarming with danger. . 
FRIGHT’FUL, a. Terrible ; dreadful ; exciting alarm; 
impressing terror; as, a frightful chasin or precipice ; 
a frightful tempest. 
FRIGHT’ FUL-LY, adv. Terribly; dreadfully; in a 
manner to impress terror and alarm ; horribly. 
2. Very disagreeably ; shockingly. She looks fright. 


fully to-day. 

FRIGHT’FUL-NESS, nz, The quality of impressing 
terror. , } 

FRIGHT’LESS, a. Free from fright. 

FRIG/ID, (frij'id,) a. [L. frigidus, from frigeo, to be 
or to grow cold ; rigeo, to -be stiff or frozen ; Gr. pt- 
yew. If the radical sense is, to be stiff, the root coin- 
cides nearly with that of right, rectus, or with that of 
reach, region, which is, to stretch, that is, to draw or 
contract. 

1, Col 
climate. 

2. Wanting warmth of affection ; unfeeling ; as, a 
frigid temper or constitution. 

. Wanting natural heat-or vigor sufficient to ex~ 

cite the generative power ; impotent. 

4, Dull; jejune ; unanimated ; wanting the fire of 
genius or fancy ; as, a frigid style; frigid rhymes. 

5. Stiff; formal ; forbidding; as, a frigid look or 
manner. 

6. Wanting zeal ; dull; formal ; lifeless ; as, frigid 
services, : 

FRIG/ID ZONE; that part: of the earth which lies 
between the polar circle and the pole, It extends 
about 23° 28/ from each pole. f ; 

FRI-GID/I-TY, n. Coldness; want of warmth. But 
not applied to the air or weather. 

2. Want of natural heat, life, and vigor of body ; 
impotency ; imbecility ; as, the frigidity of old age. 

3. Coldness of affection. 

4. Duliness ; want of animation or intellectual fire ; 
as, the frigidity of sentiments or style. 

FRIG'{D-LY, adv. Coldly ; dully ; without affection. 

FRIG/ID-NESS, n. Coldness; dullness ; want of heat 
or vigor; want of affection. [See Fricrprry. 

FRIG-O-RIFIC, a. [Fr. frigoriyfique; L. frigoryicus; 

Srigus, cold, and facio, to make.] 
ausing cold; producing or'generating cold. 
Encyc. Quincy. 

FRILL, n. [Infra.] An edging of fine linen on the 

bosom of a shirt or other similar thing ; ‘a ruffle. 


Ma: 
FRILL, v. i. 


Dryden, 


pp. oY a 


} Wanting heat or warmth; as, a frigid 


SON, 
RILL [Fr. frileur, chilly. Wechave the word 
in trill, D. trillen, to shake, G. trillern; all with a dif- 
ferent prefix. Class Rl.] : 

To shake ; to quake ; to shiver as with cold; as, 
the hawk frills. p 


FRIM, a. [Sax. freom.] 
Flourishing. [Not i use.] 
FRINGE, (frinj,) xn. [Fr. frange; It. frangia; 
Port. franja; Arm. frainch, or flainch; G franse 


to break, Sp. frangir.] 


FRINGE/LESS, g. 


fringe. . 
FRIN-GIL-LA/CEOUS, a. [L. pete) 


FRING’Y, a, Adorned with fringes. 
FRIP/PE 


FRI 


1.: An ornamental appendage to the borders of gar- 
ments or furniture, consisting of loose threads. 
The golden fringe e’en set the ground on flame. " Dryden, 
2. Something resembling fringe ; an open, broken 
Mounta, 


border. . 
FRINGE, 0. t. To adorn or border with fringe or a 


lgose edging. 
FRING/ED,,(frinjd,) pp. ora. Bordered with fringe. 
’ Having no fringe. 
FRINGE!-LIKE, a. Resembling fringe. 
FRINGE’/-MAK-ER, n. One who makes fringe. 
FRINGE/-TREE, nr. A small tree, Chionanthus Vir- 
[rd growing in the Southern United States, and 
aving snow-white flowers, which hang down like 


Farm. Encyc. 


Pertaining to the finches, or fringi 

FRING/ING, ppr. Bordering with fringe. 

n. [See Frrrrery.] “One who deals 

FRIP/PER-ER,$§ in old clothes. 

FRIP'PER-Y, x. [Fr. friperie, from friper, to fumble, 
to ruffle, to wear out, to waste ; Arm. fripa or flippa ; 
Ae roperia, ropavejeria, from rep@, cloth, stuff, appar- 
el, which seems to be the Eng. robe; Port. roupa, 
clothes, furniture ; farrapo, a rag ; perhaps from the 
root of Eng. ru}, that is, to wear, to use, as we say, 
wearing apparel, for to wear isto rub. See Rosz.]} 

1. Old clothes ; cast dresses ; clothes thrown aside, 
after wearing. Hence, waste matter ; useless things ; 


trifles ; as, the frippery of wit. B. Jonson. 

2. The place where olc' clothes aresold. Shak. 

3. The trade or traffic in old clothes. Encye. 
FRIP’/PER-Y, a. Trifling ; contemptible. Gray. 


FRI-SEUR’, (fre-zir’,) n. [Fr., from friser, to curl.] 
A hair-dresser. Warton, 
RISK, v. % ([Dan. frisk, fresh, new, green, brisk, 
lively, gay, vigorous ; frisker, to freshen, to renew ; 
isi coolness, freshness, briskness ; Sw. frisk ; G. 
Frisch, fresh, brisk. This is the same word as fresh, 
‘but from the Gothic. If it is radically the same as 
brisk, it is W. brysg, speedy, nimble, from rhys, a 
rushing. 
esh 1s written fersc, versch, as if from tHe root 
‘Br. But I think it can not be the Ch. 054d, to be 
‘moved, to tremble.] . : 
1. To leap; to skip; to spring suddenly one way 
and the other. : 
The fish fell a frisking in the net. L'Estrange. — 
2. To dance, skip, and gambol, in frolic and gay- 
The frisking satyrs on the summits danced. 
In vain to frisk or climb he tries. Swift, 
FRISK, a. Lively; brisk ; blithe. Hall. 
ISK, n. A frolic ; a fit of wanton gayety. Johnson. 
RISK!AL, mn. Ateap or caper. [Wot in use. 
sot B. Jonson. 
FRISK’ER, n. One who leaps or dances in gayety ; 
@ wanton ; an inconstant or unsettled person. ‘ - 
Camden. 
FRISK/ET, xn. [Fr. frisquette. So named from the 
velocity or frequency of its motion. See Frisx.] 
In printing, the light frame in which a sheet of 
paper is confined, to Be laid on the form for impres- 


ion. 

FRISK’/FUL, a. Brisk ; lively. Thomson. 

FRISK/I-LY, adv. Gayly; briskly. 

FRISK’L-NESS, z. Briskness and frequency of mo- 
on 5 gayety ; liveliness; a dancing or leaping in 
rolic. 

FRISK/ING, ppr. Leaping; skipping ; dancing about ; 
moving with life and gayety. 

FRISK’Y, a. Jumping with gayety ; frolicsome ; gay; 
lively. : 

FRIT, n. [Fr. fritte; Sp. frita; lt. fritto, fried, from 

L. frictus, frigo, Eng. to fry.] 

In the manufacture of glass, the matter of which 
glass is made, after it has been calcined or baked in 

a furnace, but before fusion. 


Addison. 


gredients. 

FRITH, x. (% fretum; Gr. ropOyos, from merpu, to 
pass Over, OF Tropsvm, Topevuput, to pass; properly, 
a a” a narrow channel that is passable or 

assed. 
1, A narrow passage of the sea; a strait. It is 
used for the opening of a river into the’sea; as, the 
frith of Forth, or of Clyde. 


2. A kind of weir for catching fish. Carew. 
FRITH, n. [W. frith, or friz.] 
1. A forest; a woody place. Drayton. 


2. A small field taken out of acommon. Wynne. 
Not used in America, 
FRITH'Y, a. Woody. [Not inuse.] Skelton. 
FRIT’IL-LA-RY, 2. [fritillus, a dice-box.] — 

The popular name of the Crown Imperial, a bul- 
dous flowering plant, called in the Spanish Diction- 
ary checkered lily. ' De Theis. 

FRIT/I-NAN-CY, x. [L. fritinnio.] : 

Achirping, or creaking, as of a cricket, Le used] 

Town. 
FRET’TER, 2. [It. frittella; Sp. fritillas, plural ; from 
L, frictus, fried ; Dan. fritte.} 
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But this is doubtful. In some languages, |- 


It js a composition of 
silex and metallic alkali, occasionally with other in- | 


FRO 


1. Asmall pancake of fried batter; also, a small | FROL/I€, 


piece of meat fried. 
2. A fragment; a shred ; a small piece. 
And cut whole giants into fritters. Hudibras, 


Fey (I/TER, v, t. To cut meat into small pieces, to be 

ried. . 

2. To break into.small pieces or.fragments, 

Bregk all their nerves, and fritter all their sense.- © Pope. 
To fritter awuy, is to diminish ; to pare off; to re- 
duce to nothing by taking away: a little at a time, © 

FRIT’TER-ED, pp, Cut or broken to pieces. . * 

FRIT’TER-ING, ppr, Cutting or breaking into small 
pieces. 

FRI-VOL-TY, . Acts or habits of trifling. ‘ {See 
FRivoLousness. ]' ee 
FRIV/O-LOUS, a. [L. frivolus, from the root of frio, 
to break into small pieces, to crumble; Fr. frivole ; 
Sp. and It. frivolo. We observe the same radical 
letters, Rb, Rv, in trivial, trifle, L. tero, trivi, to rub or 

wear out, Class Rb.] ~ 

Slight ; trifling} trivial ; of little weight, worth, or 
importance ; not worth notice; as, a frivolous argu- 
ment; a frivolous objection or pretext. Swift. 

FRIV/O-LOUS-LY, adv. In a trifling manner. 

FRIV’O-LOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being tri- 
fling, or of very little worth or importance ; want of 
consequence. As 

FRIZ, v.t. (Sp. frisar; Fr. friser. See Frieze.) 

> 1. To curl ; to crisp; to form into small curls with 
a crisping-pin. f 

2. To form the nap of cloth into little hard burs, 
prominences, or knobs. . . 

FRIZ’/ZED., pp. ora. Curled; formed into little burs 

“oncloth. - ; ; 

FRIZ’ZING, ppr. Curling; forming little had burs 
on cloth. ° 

FRIZ/ZLE, v. t. Tocurl;tocrisp, as hair.  -Gay. 

FRIZ’/ZLED, (friz'zld,) pp. or a. Curled; crisped. 

FRIZ/ZLER, n. One who makes'short curls, 

FRIZ’ZLING, ppr. Curling ; crisping. by 

FRG, adv. [Sax. fra; Scot. fra, frae; Dan. fra. It 
‘denotes departure and distance, like from, of which 
it may be acontraction. In some languages, it is a 
prefix, having the force of a negative. Thus in Da- 
nish frabringer, to bring from, is to avert, to dispel ; 

' frakalder, to recall. In Goth. bugyan is to buy ; fra- 
‘bugyan is to sell, that is, in literal English, frombuy.] 

From ; away ; back or backward ; as in the phrase, 
to and fro, that is, to and from, forward or toward 
and backward, hither and thither. 

cn n. (Fr. froc; Arm. frocq; G. frack ;' Scot. 

OL, 

"ha upper coat, or an outer garment. The word is 
now used for a loose garment or shirt worn by men 
over their other clothes, and for a kind of gown, open 
behind, worn by females. The frock was formerly a 
garment worn by monks. Ingulphus. Spelman; 

FROCK’-€6AT, nr. A kind of straight-bodied coat, 
having the same length before and behind, like a 
surtout, but shorter. — ; 

FROCK’ED, sfrokt,) a. Clothed in a frock. 

FROCK!LESS, a. Destitute of a frock. 

FROG, 2n. (Sax. froga, frogga; Dan. fre. Qu. from 
the root of break, as L. rana, from the root of rend, 
from its broken shape, or from leaping, or its fragor, 
or hoarse voice. 1 ; : 

.1, An amphibious animal of the genus Rana, with 
four feet, a naked body, and without a tail. It is re- 
markable for swimming with rapidity, and for taking 
large leaps on land. Frogs lie torpid during winter. 

, .  Eneye. 

2, In farréery, a sort of tender horn that grows in 
the middle of the sole of a horse, at some distance 
from the toe, dividing into two branches, and run- 
ning toward the heel in the form of a fork. 

Fis * '- “Farrier’s Dict. 

3. A cloak-button, swelled in the middle. 

FROG/BIT, 7». A plant, the Hydrocharis. 

FROG!-FISH, n. The fishing-frog, which see. 

FROG/-GRASS, n. A plant. 

FROG/GY, a. Having frogs. . Sherwood. 

FROG/-HOP-PER, n. A small insect, living on plants, 
and remarkable for its powers of leaping. Its larve 
are found on leaves, inclosed in a frothy liquid, and 
hence called cuckoo-spittle, or frog-spiitle. The frog- 
hopper belongs to the Linnean genus Cicada. P. Cyci 

FROISE, #. [Fr. froisser, to bruise.]} , 

A k.nd of food made by frying bacon inclosed in a 

ancake. Chalmers. 

FROL'TE, 

PROL/ICK, 
fri gdelig, 


$ faracha, to be glad, to rejoice. Class Brg, No. 
— 


6. Probably allied to free.] a ee 
Gay ; merry; fuli of levity; dancing, playing, or 
frisking about; full of pranks. 
"The frolic wind that breathes the epring. 
The gay, the frolic, and the loud, 
[ Thiz pijectioe is seldom used, 
@ noun and a verb, its use is common. 


like; D. vrolyk; Dan. fro, glad; Sw. 
rom frégd, joy, frégda, to exhilarate ; Ar.. 


Mitton. 
Waller. 
t in poetry, ° As 


a. (G. frihlich; frok, glad, and lich, | 


FRO 
nm. A-wild prank; a ight of levity, or 
FROW/ICK, gayety and mirth. te iad 


He would be at his frolic once again, Roscommon. 
2, A scéne of gayety and mirth, as In dancing or 
play. [Thisis a pee use of the word in, America.] 
FROL'I€, os i. To play wild pranks ; to play tricks 
FROL/ICK, } _ of levity, mirth, and gayety. : 
E The buzzing insects frolic in the alr, 
FROLI'I€-FUL, 2° Frolicsome. 
FROL/ICK-ED, (frol/ikt,) pret. of Froure. 
FROL/ICK-ING, ppr- or a2 Pldying pranks; frolic- 


some. ‘ 
FROL‘I€-LY, adv, With mirth and gayoty. [ Obs.) 
; g 


eaum, . 


Anon, 


FROL/I€-SOME, a. Full of gayety and mirth; given 


to pranks. d 
FROL'I€-SOME-LY, adv. With wild gayety. 
FROL/I€-SOME-NESS, x. Gayety; wild pranks. 
FROM, prep. [Sax. fram, from; Goth. fram. In Swe- 
dish, it signifies before or forward, but its sense is 
past or gone, for frdmling is a stranger, and frémga 
_1s, to go out, to depart. Dan. frem, whence Sremmer, 
to forward, to iota, Sremmed, strange, fremkommer, 
to come forth or out ; G. fremd, strange, foreign ;sD, 
‘vreemd, id. If m is radical, this word is probably 
from the root of roam, ramble, primarily to pass, to 
oy ; 
he sense of from may be expressed by the noun 
distance, or by the adjective dista :t, or by the partici- 
ples, departing, removing to a distance. Thus, it ig 
one hundred miles from Boston to Hartford. He took 
his sword from his side. Light proceeds from the 
sun. Water issues from the earth in springs. Sepa- 
rate the coarse wool from the fine. Men have al§ 
sprung from Adam. Men often go from good to bad, 
and from bad to ;vorse. The merit of an action des 
ends on the principle from which it proceeds. Men 
judge of facts from persona] knowledge, or from tess 
timony. We.should aim to judge from undeniable 
premises, _ ; 

The sense of from is literal or figurative ; but it is 
uniformly the same. ; , 

In certain phrases, generally or always. elliptical, 
from is followed by certain adverbs, denoting place 
region, or position, indefinitely, no precise point eing 
expressed; as, _ 

From above ; from' the upper regions, 

From afar; from a distance. 

From beneath; frem a place or region below, 

From below ; from a lower place. 

From behind ; from a place or position in the reaf, 

From far; from a distant place. 

From high ; from on high; from a high place, from 
an upper region, or from heaven. 

From hence} from this, place. But from fs super> 
fluous before hence ; the phrase, however, is common, 
- From thence; from that place ; from being Buper> 

uous. : ; 

: From whence; frora which place ; from being supere, 
uous, ~ : 
: From where; from which place. , 

From within ; from the interior or inside. 

From without; from thé outside ; from abroad. 

_ From precedes another preposition, followed by ite 
Proper object or case. : 

From amidst; as, from amidst the waves. 

From among ; as, from among thé trees. 

From beneath ;'as, from beneath my head.: 

From beyond ; as, from beyond the river. 

From forth; a3, from forth his bridal bower. 

But this is an inverted order of the words; forth 
from his bower. . 2 

From off; a8,from off the mercy-seat, that-is, from 
the top or surface. ’ 

From out ; as, from out a window, that is, througm 
an opening, or from the inside. 

From out of, is an ill combination of words, and 
not to be used. 

From under; 2s, from under the bed, from under the 
ashes, that is, from beneath or the lower side. . 

From within; as, from within the house, that is, 
from the inner part or interior. t 

FROM’/WARD, adv. [Sax. fram and weard.] 

’ Away from; the contrary of ‘Towarp. 

FROND, 2. [L. frons, frondis. The sense is, a shoot, 
or shooting forward, as in frons, frontis.]} 

In botany, a term which Linneus applies to the 
stem of certain plants, as the ferns, whose stalk and 
leaves are so intimately connected, that it is difficult 
to say where the one ends and the ether begins. — 

f Milne, 
FRON-DA/TION, n. ‘A Jopping of trees. Evelyn. 
FRON.DESCE’, (fron-dess’,) v. i, To unfold leaves, 
as plants. ae Staughton. 
FRON-DES/CENCE, n. [L. frondésco, from frons.] 

In botany, thé precise time of the year and month 
in which each species of plants unfolds its leaves. 

; ‘Milne. JMartyn. 

FRON-DIF/ER-OUS, a, [L. frons and fero, to bear.] 

Producing fronds. f 


FROND/OUS, a. ' A frondous flower is one-which is 


‘leafy, one which produces branches charged with 


@ es Z; OH as SH; FH as in THIS, . 
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*“bath leaves and flowers. - Instances of this luxurt- 
auce sometimes occur in the rose and anemone. _ 


FRONT, (frunt,) x, [L. frons, frontis; Fr. front; Sp. 
frente, fronte; It. fronte; from a root signifying, to 


shoot forward, to project, as in Gr. fv, the nose, W. | 


trwyn and rhdn, a pike. Class Rn. 

1. Properly, the forehead, or part of thé face above 
the eyes ; hence, the whole face. 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns command, Prior. 

2. The forehead or face; as expressive of the tem- 

r or disposition ; as, a beld front, equivalent to 
Loldness or impudence, “So a hardened front is 
shamelessness,  - F > 

3. The fore part of any thing ; as, the front of a 
house, the principal face or side. 

4. The fore part or van of an army or a body of 
| ¢roops. 

5. The part or place before the face, or opposed to 
it, or to the fore part of a thing. He stood in front of 
his troops. The road. passes in front of his house, 

6. The most conspicuous part or particular. 

7. Impudence; as, men of front. Tatler. 

FRONT, (frunt,) v. t. To oppose face to face; to op- 
pose directly. . : 
] shall front thee, like some staring gh 
With Ff my wrongs about me, es Dryden. 
zx. To stand opposed or opposite, or over against 
any thing ; as, his house fronts the church. : 
FRONT, (frunt,) y. i. To stand foremost. { Shak. 

2. To have the face or front toward any point of 
compass, 

FRONTAGE, n. The front part of an edifice, or lot. 

FRONT’AL, 2. Belonging to the forehead. 

FRONTAL; 2. [L. frontale; Fr. frontal; trom L, 
Sfrons. L ’ 

1. In medicine, a medicament gr preparation to be 
applied tg the forehead. ‘ Quincy. 

2. In architecture, a little pediment or frontpiece, 
over a‘small door or window. Encyc. 
3. In Jewish ceremonies, a frontlet or browband, 
consisting of four pieces of vellum, laid on leather, 
and tied round the forehead in the synagogue ; €ach 

jiece containing some text of Scripture. Encye. 
ore A-TED, a, Growing broader and broader, as 
a leaf. SS ot ete 
FRONT’-BOX, (frunt'boks;), n. The box in a play- 
house before the rest. : ‘Pope. 
FRONT’ED, (frunt'ed,) g.. Formed witha ete 


FRONT-IER’, (front-eer’,) , [Fr. frontieré; It. fron- 
tiera; Sp. frontera.] -°. | : 

The marches ; the bordér, confine, or extreme part 
of a country, bordering on another country ; that is, 
the part furthest advanced, or the part that fronts an 
enemy, or which an invading enemy meets in front, 
or which fronts another country. - a 

FRONT-IER’, a. Lying on the exterior part ; border- 
*_ ing: conterminous ; as, a frontier town. ° 
FRONT-IER’ED, a. Guarded on the frontiers. y 
FRONT'ING, ppr. Opposing face to face. [Spenser. 

2. a. Standing with the front toward, front to 

front, or opposite, -~ 
FRONTING-LY, add. 
hight mayne. a ‘ 
FRON-TIN-TAC!, (-tin-yak!,) n. A species of French 
FRON-TIG-NA€’,} wine, named from Frontignac, 
the place in Languedoc where it is produced. ~ 
FRONT'IS-PIECE, n. [L. frontispicium; frons and 
specio, to view. 

1. In architecture, the principal face of a building ; 
the face that directly presents itself to the eye. 

2. An ornamental figure or engraving fronting the 
-first page of 2 book, or at the beginning. 

FRONT’LESS, con) a. Wanting shame or 
modesty ; not diffident ; as, frontless vice ; frontless 
Speen Dryden. Pope. 

FRONT'LET, x. [from front.] A frontal or brow- 
band ; a fillet or band worn on the forehead. Deut. 
Sa Hence, Shakspeare uses it to denote a frowning 

TOW. ; 

2. In ornithology, the margin of the head, behind 
the: bill, of birds, generally clothed with rigid bris- 
tles.. ° e 4 ' Brande. 

FRONT’-ROOM, nm. A room or apartment in the fore 
part of a house.. Mozon. 

FROP/PISH, a, Peevish; froward. [Wot in use.] 

es Clarendon. 

FRORE, a. [G. fror, gefroren; D. vroor, bevrooren.] 

Frozen ; frosty. [Notinuse.] ~ Milton. 


In.a facing position ; oppos- 


FRORNE, a. Frozen. Spenser. 
FRO’RY, a. Frozen. Spenser. 
_ 2. Covered witha froth resembling hoar-frost. [ot 
in-use.) * Fairfax. 


FROST, (frost or fraust,) n. .[Sax. frost; G. Sw. and 
Dan. frost; D. vorst; from freeze, froze. Qu. Slav. 
mraz, mrot, id.} , 

1. Frozen dew ; also called Hoan-rRost, or Waitxr- 
FROST. : : / 

He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes, — Ps. cxlvii. 

2. The act of freezing; applied chiefly to the con- 
gelation of water; congelation of fluids, 


The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. Shas. 
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3. That state or temperature of the air. which oc- | FR6/WARD-N gee n. Perverseness ; reluctance to 


casions freezing or the congelation of water. Encye. |" 


4. The appearance of plants sparkling with icy 
crystals, s ; < Pope. 
Black frost, which is much more destructive to 
vegetables than white frost, occurs when the tem- 
perature of the air itself is below that of the vege- 
tables, and. below the freezing point, in which case 
plants are frozen without any deposition of moisture 
upon them. Strictly speaking, no frost is then formed. 
Olmsted. 
FROST, (frost or fraust,) v. # In cookery, to cover or 
sprinkle with a composition of .sugar, resembling 
hoar-frost ; as, to frost cake. 
2. To cover with any thing resembling hoar-frost. 
FROST’-BIT-TEN, (-tn,) a. Nipped, withered, or af- 
fected by frost. 
FROST’-BOUND, a. Bound or confined by frost. 
FROST’ED, pp..or @ Covered with a composition 
like white-frost ; covered with any thing resembling 
hoar-frost in color or form. ; 
FROST"I-LY, adv. With frost or excessive cold. 
2, Without warmth of aifection ; coldly. : 
FROST'I-NESS, nx. The state or quality of being 
frosty ; freezing cold. 
FROST'ING, ppr. Covering with something resem- 
bling hoar-frost. 
FROST’ING, n. The composition, resembling hoar- 
frost, used to cover cake, &c. 
FROST’LESS, a, Free from frost; as, a rations 
rT} 


ter. 

FROST’-NAIL, 2. A nail driven ‘into a horse-shoe, 
to prevent the horse from slipping on ice. in sume 
of the United States, the ends of the shoe are point- 

‘ec! vor this purpose, and these points are called 
Cacas, ‘ 


“FROST{-NIP-PED, (-nipt,) a. Nipped by frost. 


FROST’NUMB-ED, a,. Made numb by frost. 
FROST’-WORK, (-wurk,) 2. Work resembling hoar- 
frost on shrubs. f Blackmore. 
FROST’Y, a. Producing frost ; having power to con- 

geal water ; as, a frosty night; frosty weather. 
2. Containing frost ; as, the grass is frosty. 
3. Chill in affection ; without warmth of affection 
or courage. Johnson. 
4. Resembling hoar-frost ; white.; gray-haired ; as, 
_ a frosty head, Y te Shak, 
FROTH, (froth or frauth,) x. -[Gr. agfos + Sw. frad- 
a. It is aiiicd ‘pernans to G. brauser{ to roar, fret, 
_ froth ; If, bruithiz, ig boil; W Urydiaw, to heat.) 
E Ssuine ; foam ; the bibbies caused in liquors by 
fermentation or agitation. Bacon. Milton. 
2. Any empty, senseless sliow of wit or eloquence. 
Johnson. 
3. Light,-unsubstantial matter. Tusser. 
FROTH, v. t. To cause to foam. Beaum. & Fl. 
FROTH, v. i.. To foam; to throw up spume ; to throw 
out foam or bubbles. Beer froths in fermentation. 
The sea fruths when violently agitated. 
Ffroths at the mouth when heated. 
FROTUH'I-LY, adv. With foam or spume. 
2. In an empty, trifling manner. 
FROTH'I-NESS, n. The state of being frothy; emp- 
tiness ; senseless matter. 
FROTH'ING, ppr. Foaming. 
FROTH’'LESS,-a. Free from froth. 
FROTH’-SPIT, x. A kind of white froth on the leaves 
of plants ; cuckoo-spit. 
FROTH’Y, a. -Full of foam or froth, or consisting of 
froth or light bubbies. 
2. Soft; not firm or solid. Bacon, 
3. Vain; light; empty ; unsubstantial ; as, a vain, 
frothy speaker ; a frothy harangue. 

FROUNCE, n. A mass of pimples in the palate of a 
horse ; also, a similar disease in hawks. Booth. 
FROUNCE, v. t. [Sp. fruncir, to plait, or gather the 
edge of cloth into plaits, to frizzle, to wrinkle; Fr. 
Sroncer, to gather, to knit, to contract; Arm. frongza. 

See Frown.] 
To gather into plaits ; to form wrinkles ; to curl or 
frizzle the hair about the face. 


Not tricked and frounced as she was wont. Milton, 


FROUNCE, z. A wrinkle, plait, or curl ; an ornament 
of dress, Beaum. & Fl. 

FROUN'CED, (frounst,) pp. Curled ; frizzled. 

FROUNCE’LESS, a. Having no plait or wrinkle. 


: Chaucer, 
FROUN’CING, ppr. Curling ; crisping. 
FROU/ZY, a4. Fetid; musty; rank; dim; ¢louay. 
Swift 
FROW, xn. [G. frau; D. vrouw; Dan. frue.} 
-A Butch or German woman. [Not used.] Beaum. 
FRO’WARD, a. [Sax. framweard ; fram, or fra, and 
weard, Ly. versds, turned or looking. from.] 

Perverse ; that is, turning from with aversion or 
reluctance ; not willing to yield or comply with what 
is required ; unyielding ; ungovernable ; refractory ; 
disobedient ; peevish; as, a froward child. 

Dy es ey ee generation, children in whom is no 

FRO'WARD-LY, adv. Perversely ; in a peevish man- 
ner. : 


A horse 


-FRU€'TU-OUS-LY, adv. Fruitfully ; fertilely. 


yield or comply ; disobedience ; peevishness. South, 
FROW’ER, x. A sharp-edged tool to cleave laths. 


Tusser. 
FROWN, »v. i. [Fr. refrogner, properly, to knit the 
brows. -Frogner, the primitive word, is not used. It 
is allied, perhaps, to frounce, from the root rok 

1. ‘So express displeasure by contracting the brow. 
and looking grim or surly ; to look stern; fullow: 
by on or at; as, to frown on a profligate man, or to 
frown at his vices. | 

Heroes in animated marble frown, Pope. 

2. To manifest displeasure in any manner. When 
Providence frowns on our labors, let us be humble 
and submissive. 

3. To lower ; to look threatening. 

FROWN, ov. t. To repel by expressing displeasure ; 
to rebuke. Frown the iinpudent fellow into silence. 

FROWN, 2. A wrinkled look, particularly expressin 
dislike ;-a sour, severe, or stern look, expressive o' 
displeasure 

His front yet threacens ana ns srowns command. Prior. 

2. Any expression of displeasure ; as, the frowns 
of Providence ; the frowns of fortune. 

FROWN'ING, ppr. or a. Knitting the brow in anger 
or displeasure ; expressing displeasure by a surly, 
stern, or angry look ; lowering ; threatening. 

FROWN’ING-LY, adv. Sternly ; with a look of dis- 
pleasure. 

FROW’'Y, a. 
tracted word. 

Musty ; rancid ; rank; as, frowy butter. Forby. 

FROW’ZY. See Frouzy. 

FROZ'EN, pp. or a. from Freeze. Congealed by cold. 

2. Cold; frosty ; chill; as, the frozen climates of 
the north. 

3. Chill or cold in affection. ' Sidney. 

4. Void of natural heat or vigor. Pope. 

FROZ’EN, a. Subject to frost, or to long and severe 
frost. 

FRGOZ’'EN-NESS, zn. A state of being frozen. 

F. R. S.; Fellow of the Royal Society. [G@auden, 

FRUB’ISH, for Furstsu, is not used, 

FRU€T’ED, a. [L. fructus, fruit.] 

. In heraldry, bearing fruit. : 

ak ae n. [from L. fructus, fruit. See 
Fruit. 

In botany, the. precise time when the fruit of a 
plant arrives at maturity, and its seeds are dis- 
persed; the fruiting pire a 

: ME» lartyn. Encyc. 

Se eee a. [L. fructus, fruit, and fero, 
to bear. 

Bearing or producing fruit. 

FRUE€-TI-FI-€A/TION, n. [See Fructiry.] 

1. The act of fructifying, or rehdering productive 
of fruit; fecundation. ; 

2. In botany, the temporary part of a plant appro 
priated to generation, terminating the old vegetable 
and beginning the new. It consists of seven 
the calyx or empalement, the corol or petals, the sta- 
mens, and the pistil, which helong to the flower, the 
pericarp and seed, which pertain to the fruit, and 
the receptacle or base, on which the ether parts are 
seated. The receptacle belongs both to the flower 
and fruit. Linneus, Milne. 

FRU€'TI-FT-ED, (fruk’te-fide,) pp. Rendered fruit- 
ful or productive, 

FRUG'TLFY, v.t. [Low L. fructifico; Fr. fructifier 3 
fructus, fruit, and facio, to make.] 

To make fruitful ; to render productive; to ferti}~ 
ize; as, to fructify the earth. ell, 
FRUC’TI-FY, v.t. ‘To bear fruit. [Ususeety : 

looker. 

FRU€’TI-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Rendering fruitful op 
productive ; fertilizing. , 

FRUE€-TU-A‘TION, n. Produce; fruit. [Jot used.] 

: Pownall, 


FRU€’/TU-OUS, a. [Fr. fructueuz.] 
_ Fruitful; fertile; alsc, impregnating with fertility. 
Philips. 


ae same as Frouzy ; perhaps a con- 


FRU€/TU-OUS-NESS, n. Fruitfulness ; fertility. 
FRUC/TURE, (frukt/yur,) x. Use; fruition ; enjoy- 
ment. [Wot used.] 


FRU'GAL, a. [L. frugalis; Fr. and Sp. frugal; said. 


to be from fruges, corn, grain of any kind. Most 
probably it is from the root of fruor, for frugor, to 
use, to take the profit of, which coincides in ele- 
a cer sense with G, brauchen, Sax. brucan. See 

RUIT. . 

Economical in the use or appropriation of money, 
goods, or provisions, of any kind ; saving unnecessa 
expense, either of money or of any thing else whic! 
is to be used or consumed; sparing; not profuse, 
prodigal, or lavish. We ought to be frugal, not only 
in the expenditure of money and of goods, but in 
the émployment of time. It is followed by of be- 
fore the thing saved ; as, frugal of time. It is not 
synonymous with parsimonious, nor with thrifty, as 
now used. , 

FRU-GAL'I-TY, n. Prudent economy ; good husband. 
ry or housewifery 3; @ Sparing use or appropriation of 
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money or commodities; a judicious use of any thing 
to be expended or employed ; that careful manage- 
ment of money or goods which expends nothing un- 
necessarily, and applies what is used to a profitable 
purpose ; that use in which nothing is wasted. It is 
Not equivalent to parsimony, the latter being an ex- 
cess of frugality, and a fault. Frugality is always a 
virtue. Nor is it synonymous with thrift, in its prop- 
er sense ; for thrift is the effect of frugality. 

ip dani none can become rich, and with it few would 

iT. 


Johnson. 


2. A prudent and sparing use or appropriation of 
any thing; as, frugglity of praise. Dryden. 
FRO’GAL-LY, adv. With economy ; with good man- 

agement ; in a saving manner. He seldom lives fru- 
ally that lives by chance. 
FRUG/GIN, xn. [Fr. fourgon.] An oven fork; the 
le with which the ashes in the oven are stirred. 
FRU-GIF’ER-OUS, a.. [Li frugifer ; fruges, corn, and 
fero, to bear.] 

Producing fruit or corn. 

FRU-GIV/O-ROUS, a. {L. fruges, corn, and voro, to 
eat. 

Feeding on fruits, seeds, or corn, as birds and oth- 
eranimals. | Nat. Hist. 
FROIT, (frate,) ».. (Fr. fruit; It. frutto; Sp. fruto; 
_ from L. fructus; Arm. frouczen, or froehen; D. 
wrught; G. frucht ; Dan. frugt; Sw. frucht. The 
Latin word is the  articiple of fruor, contracted 
from frugor, or frucc. to use, to take the profit of ; 
allied, perhaps, to Sa brucan, brycean, G. brauchen, 

"to use, tv enjoy. Clas: Brg, No. 6, 7.] 

1. In a general sense, whatever the earth produces 
for the nourishment. of animals, or for clothing or 
profit. Among the fruits of the earth are included 
not only corn of all Kinds, but grass, cotton, flax, 
grapes, and al! cultivatc planis. In this compre- 
hensive sense, the wor is generally used in the 

ural. 
r 2. In a more limited sense, the produce of a tree, or 
other plant ; the last production for the propagation 
or multiplication of its kind: the seed of plants, or 
the part that contains the seeds, as wheat, rye, oats, 
apples, quinces, pears, cherries, acorns, melons, &c. 

3. In botany, the seed of a plant, or the seed with 
the pericarp. 

4, Production ; that which is produced. 

The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, and 

truth, — Eph. v. 4 

5. The produce of animals; offspring; young; 
as, the fruit of the womb, of .the loins, of the 
body- Scripture. 

6. Effect or consequence. : 

They shall eat the fruit of their doings. — Is. iii, 


7. Advantage ; profit; good derived. . 
What fruit had 8 then in those thinge whereof ye are now 
ashamed ? — Rom. vi. 

8. Production, effect, or Consequence ; in an ill 
sense; as, the fruits of sin; the fruits of intemper- 
ance. 

FRUIT, (frate,) v.i. To produce fruit. Chesterfield. 
FROIT/AGE, (frit/aje,) n. [Fr-] Fruit collectively ; 
various fruits. Milton. 

FROIT’-BEAR-ER, n. That which produces fruit. 
FROIT’-BEAR-ING, a. Producing fruit; having the 
quality of bearing fruit. Mortimer. 

FROIT’-BUD, 2. The bud that produces fruit. 
FROIT’ER’/ER, x. One who deals in fruit; a seller 
of fruits. . " 
FROIT‘/ER-Y, 2. [Fr. fruiterie.] 
1, Fruit collectively taken. Philips. 
2. A fruit-loft; a repository for fruit. Johnson. 
FROIT’FUL, a. Very productive ; producing fruit in 
abundance; as, fruitful soil , a fruitful tree ; a fruit- 
ful season. 
2. Prolific; bearing children ; not barren. 


Be fruitful, and multiply. —Gen. i, 


3. Plenteous ; abounding in any thing. Pope. 
4. Productive of any thing; fertile; as, fruitful in 
expedients. 2 
5. Producing in abundance ; generating; as, fruit- 
in crimes. bs ; 
FROIT’FUL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to be pro- 
lific. - Roscommon, 
2. Plenteously ; abundantly. Shak, 
FROIT’/FUL-NESS, 2. The quality of producing fruit 
in abundance ; _productiveiiess ; fertility ;_ as, the 
Sruitfulness of land. : 
2. Fecundity ; the quality of being prolific, or pro- 
ducing many young; applied to animals, 
‘Productiveness of the intellect ; as, the fruitful- 
ness of the brain. 
4, Exuberant abundance. B. Jonson. 
FROIT’-GROVA, zn. A grove or close plantation of 
fruit-trees. 
FROIT’ING, ppr. or a. Bearing fruit ; pertaining to 


fruit. 
FROT‘ING, n. The bearing of fruit. 


FRU-I/TION, (fru-ish'un,) n. [from L. fruor, to use 
or enjoy.) 


Use, accompanied with pleasure, corporeal or in- 


FRU 


tellectual ; enjoyment; ‘the pleasure derived from 
use of possession. 


If the affliction is on his‘body, his appetites are weakened, and 
capacity of fruition destroyed. Rogers. 


FRO’'I-TIVE, a. Enjoying. Boyle, 
FROIT’LESS, a. Not bearing fruit ; barren ; destitute 
of fruit; as, a fruitless plant. Ralegh. 

2. Productive of no advantage or good effect ; vain; 
idle; useless; unprcfitable ; as, a fruitless attempt ; 
a fruitless controversy. 

3. Having no offspring. Shak. 

FROIT/LESS-LY, adv. 
any valuable effect; idly ; vainly ; unprofitably. 
5 di 


en. 

FROIT’LESS-NESS, n. The quality of being vain or 
unprofitable. 

FROIT’-J.OFT, n. A place for the preservation of 
fruit. 

FROIT’-TIME, nz. The time for gathering fruit. 

FROIT’-TREE, zn, A tree cultivated for its fruit, or a 
tree whose principal value consists in the fruit it pro- 
duces, as the cherry-tree, apple-tree, pear-tree. The 
oak and beech produce valuable fruit, but the fruit is 
not their principal value. 

FROIT’Y, a. Resembling fruit, Dickens. 

FRU-MEN-TA'CEOUS, (fru-men-ta’/shus,) a. [L. 
Sfrumentaceus. 

1. Made of wheat, or like grain. 

2. Resembling wheat, in respect to leaves, ears, 
fruit, and the like. Encyc. 
FRU-MEN-TA’‘RI-OUS, a ([L. frumentarius, from 

Sfrumentum, corn.] ; 
Pertaining to wheat or grain. 
FRU-MEN-TA/TION, n. [L. frumentatio.] 

Among the Romans, a largess of grain bestowed 
on the people, to quiet them when uneasy or turbu- 
lent. Encyce. 

FRO/MEN-TY, 7. [L. frumentum, wheat or grain.] 

Food nade of wheat boiled in milk. 

FRUMP, 2. A joke, jesz, or flow. [ot us2d.] 
Bp. Hall. 
2. In modern colloquial usagz, a cress-tempered, uld- 


fashioned female. Smari. 
FRUMP, v.t, Toinsult. [Wot in use.] Beaum. & Fl. 
FRUMP’ER,n. Amocker. [JVot used.] 
FRUMP’ISH, a. Old-fashioned ; ili-natured. _[ Collo- 
ge | ; Smart. 
FRUSH, v. t. [Fr. raeny 
To bruise ; to crush. bs.) Shak. 


FRUSH, n. [c. frosch, a hoe 
In farriery, a sort of tender horn that grows in the 
middle of the sole of a hurse, at some distance from 
the toe, dividing into two branches, and running 
toward the heel in the form of a fork ; the saine as 

OL. Farrier’s Dict. 

“ 2 A discharge of a fetid or ichorous matter from 
the frog of a horse’s foot ; also called thrush. Smart. 

FRUS’TRA-BLE, a. [See Frustrate.} That may 
be frustrated or defeated. 

FRUS-TRA’'NE-OUS, a. [See Frustrate.}] Vain; 
useless ; unprofitable. [Little used.] More. South. 

FRUS/TRATE, v. t. [L. frustro; Fr. frustrer; Sp. 
frustrar; allied, probably, to Fr. froisser, briser, Arm. 
brousta, freuza, to break. Class Rd or Rs.] 

1, Literally, to break or interrupt; hence, to defeat ; 
to disappoint ; to balk ; to bring to nothing; as, to 
frustrate a plan, design, or attempt ; to frustrate the 
will or purpose. 

2. To disappoint ; applied to persons. 

3. To make null; to nullify; to render of no ef- 
fect ; as, to frustrate a conveyance or deed. 

FRUS/TRATE, part. a. Vain; ineffectual ; useless ; 
unprofitable ; null; void; of no effect. 

Hooker. Dryden. 

FRUS/TRA-TED, pp. Defeated; disappointed ; ren- 
dered vain or null. 

FRUS/TRA-TING, ppr. Defeating; disappointing ; 
making vain or of no effect. 

FRUS-TRA’TION, n. The act of frustrating ; disap- 
pointment; defeat; as, the frustration -of one’s at- 
‘temnpt or design. South. 

FRUS/TRA-TIVE, a. Tending to defeat ; fallacious. 

Dict, 

FRUS’TRA-TO-RY, a. That makes void; that va- 

cates or renders null ; as, a frustratory appeal. 
Ayliffe. 

FRUS/TUM, nr. [L.] In geometry, the part of a solid 
next the base, formed by cutting off the top; or, the 
part of any solid, as of a cone, pyramid, &c., between 
two planes, which may be either parallel or inclined 
to each other. Brande. 

FRU-TES’/CENT, a. [L. fruter, a shrab.] 

In botany, from herbaceous becoming shrubby ; as, 
a frutescent stem. Martyn. 

FRO’TEX, n. phat ‘In botany, a shrub; a plant hav- 


ing a woody, durable stem, but less than a tree. 
Milne. 
FRO’TI-CANT, a. Full-of shoots. Evelyn. 


FRO’TI-€OSE F 
FRO’TI-€OUS, a [L. fruticosus.] 
Shrub-like ; branching like a shrub; as, a fruti- 


cous stem. 
FRU-TI€/U-LOSE, a. Branching like a small shrub. 


[from fruitless.] Without. 


‘FRYING, ppr. 


FUG 


FRY,v.¢. {L. frigo; Gr. ppvyws Sp. freir; Uf frig 
gere; Pott. frigir; Fr. frire;-Ir. fri laim. The 
ig is nearly the same as in boil, or broil, to agitate, 
to fret. 

To fie with fat by heating or roasting in a pan 
over a fire ; to cook and prepare for eating in a fry- 
ing-pan ; as, to fry méat or vegetables. * : 

FRY, v. 1% To be heated and agitated, as meat:in a 
frying-pan 5 to suffer the action of fire or extreme 

eat. 

2. To ferment, as in the stomach. Bacon. 

3. To be agitated ; to boil. Dryden. 

FRY, x. [Fr. frai, from the verb.] 

1. A swarin or crowd of little fish; so called from 
their crowding, tumbling, and agitation. So Sp. 
hervir, to swarm or be crowded, from L. ferveo, and 
vulgarly, bocling is used for a crowd. Milton. 

2. A dish of any thing fried. : 

3. A kind of sieve. [JVot used in America.] 

Mortimer. 

Dressing in a frying-pan; heating; 


agitating. 
FRY'ING-PAN, n. A pan with a long handle, used 
for frying meat and vegetables. 
FUB,7n. A plump young person. [Wot in | 
smart. 
FUB,v.t To putoff; todelay; tocheat. [See Fos.) 
Shak? 
FUB/BY, a. Plump; chubby. Nichols, 
T 
FO'eA-TED, [L. fucatus, from fuco, to stain. 
Painted ; disguised with paint; also, disguised 


a, 


with false show. Johnson. 
FO/COID, n. [See Fucus.} 
Fossil sea-weed. Hitchcock, 
FO'€OID, a. Resembling sea-weed. 


FU-COID/AL, a. 


U Pertaining to or resembling fucoids, 
FO’/€US, n. 


[L. See Feren.] A paint; a dye; also, 
false show. . Jonson. Sandys. 
2. pl. Fuci. In botany, a genus of Alge, or sea- 
weeds ; the sea-wrack, &c. Encyc, 
FUD’/DER of lead. See ForHer and Popper. 
FUD’DLE, v. t. To make drunk ; to intoxicate, 


Thomson, 
FUD’DLE, v.% Todrink toexcess, J’£strange, 
FUD’DLED, pp. Drunk ; intoxicated. 
FUD/DLER, n. A drunkard. Bazter. 


FUD'DLING, ppr. Intoxicating; drinking to excess, 
FUDGE, 7. A made-up story; stuff; nonsense; ap 
exclamation of contempt. Goldsmith. 
FU'EL, n. [from Fr. feu, fire, contracted from Sp, 

fuego, It. fuoco, Le focus.) 

Any matter which serves as aliment to fire ; that 
which feeds fire ; combustible matter, as wood, coal, 
peat, &c. 

_ 2. Any thing that serves to feed or increase flame, 
heat, or excitement. 
FO’EL, v. t. To feed with combustible matter. 
Never, alas! the dreadful name, 
That fuels the infernal flume, Cowley, 
Wotton. 


2. To store with fuel or firing. 
FO’EL-ED, (fa'eld.) pp. Fed with combustible mat 
ter; stored with firing. 
FO’/EL-ER, n. He or that which supplies fuel. Donne, 
FO/EL-ING, ppr. Feeding with fuel ; supplying with 
FO’/E-RO, x. [Sp., from the root of force.} [fueL 
1, A statute; jurisdiction. 
2. Acharter of privileges. 
FUFFP, v.2. To puff. [Local.} Brockett. 
FUF'FY, a. Light; puffy. [Zocal.] 
FU-Ga/CIOUS, (fu-ga’shus,)a. [L. fugaz, from fugo, 
to chase, or fuyio, to flee.} 
Flying or fleeing away ; volatile. 
FU-GA’/CIOUS-NESS, 2. The quality of flying away ; 
volatility. 
FU-GAC'I-TY, (fu-gas’e-te,) x [L. fugaz, supra.] 
1, Volatility ; the quality of flying away ; as, the 
fugacity of spirits. Boyle. 
2. Uncertainty : instability. Johnson. 
FOUGH or FOH, an exclamation expressing abhor- 
rence. Dryden. 
FU'GI-TIVE, a. [Fr. fugitif; L. fugitivus, from fugio, 
to flee, Gr. pevy-w.] 
1. Volatile; apt to flee away ; readily wafted by 
the wind. 
The more tender and Yugitive parts. Woodward. 
2. Not tenable; not to be held or detained ; readily 
escaping ; as, a fugitive idea. Locke. 
3. Unstable; unsteady; fleeting; not fixed or 


durable. Johnson. 
4, Fleeing; running from danger or pursuit. 
Milton. 


5. Fleeing from duty ; eloping ; escaping. 
Can a fugitive daughter enjoy herself, while her parents are ip. 
tears Clarissa. 


6. Wandering ; vagabond ; as, a fugitive physician. 
Wotton. 


7. In literature, fugitive compositions are such as 
are short and occasional, written in haste or at in- 
tervals, and considered to be fleeting and temporary. 

FO/GI-TIVE, x. One who flees from his station or, 
duty ; a deserter ; one who flees from danger. i 
Bacon, Milton. | 
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2, One who has fled or deserted, and taken refuge | FU-LIG'I-NOUS, (fu-lij/in-us,) a. 


under another power, or one wha has fled from pun- 


ishment. Dryden. 
3, One hard to be caught or detained. 
Or catch that airy fugitive, called wit. Harte. 


¥H/GI-TIVE-LY, adv. Ina fugitive manner. 
Ft/GI-TIVE-NESS, n. Volatility ; fugacity ; an apt- 
ness to fly away. Boyle. 

2, Instability ; unsteadiness. Jolinson. 
FO/GLE-MAN, )x. [G, fliigelmann, a file-leader, 
FLU/GEL-MAN, } ee fligel, a wing] 

One who takes his piace in front of a military 
band, as a guide to the soldiers in the movements of 
the drill. 

FUGUE, (fig,) x. [Fr. fugue; L. Sp. and It. fuga.} 

In music, 2 composition in which the different parts 
follow each other, each repeating the subject at a cer- 
tain interval above or below the preceding part. 

Brande. 
FO/GUIST, (fa’gist,) n. A musician who composes 
fugues, or performs them extemporaneously. Busby. 
FUL/CI-BLE, n. [L. fulcibilis.} Which may be 
propped up. [Wot in use. 
FUL/CLMENT, 2. [L, fulcimentum, from fulcio, to 
rop. 
F A a ; a fulcrum; that on which a balance or 
lever rests. [Little used.] Wilkins. 
FUL’CRATE, a. [from L. fulcrwm, a prop.j7 
1. In botany, a fulcrate stem is.one Whose branches 


descend to the earth, as in Ficus. Lee. 
2. Furnished with fulcruins. 
FUL/CRUM, n.; pl. Furcra or Futcrums. [L.] A 


prop or support. 

2. In mechanics, that by which a lever is sustained, 
or the point about which it moves. 

3. In botany, a term applied, in the plural, to all 
the appendages of the axis of a plant, except the 
leaves and flowers; as the stipules, bracts, tendrils, 
&c. [Disuscd. 
FUL-FILL’, o. t. 
and /ill.] 

1. To accomplish ; to perform ; to complete ; to an- 
swer, in execution or event, what has been foretold 
or promised ; as, to fulfill a. prophecy or prediction ; 
to fulfill a promise. 

2. To accomplish what was intended ; to answer 
a design by execution, 

Here Nature scems fulfilled in all her enda. Milton, 


3. To accomplish or perform what was desired ; to 
answer any desire by compliance or gratification. 


He will fulfill the desire of them that fear him. — Ps. cxlv. 


[A seupoleeieat compound of full 


4. To perform what is required ; to answer a law |. 


by obedience, 
j Ifye fulfill the royal law according to the Scripture, Thou shalt 
; love thy neighbor as thyself, yo do well. — James ii, 
5. To complete in time. 
| Fulfill her week, — Gen. xxix. 
| 6. In general, to accomplish; to complete; to 
carry into effect. 
FIJL-FILL’ED, pp. 
59” aveotted, 
FUL-¥iLu on, 2, One that fulfills or accomplishes. 
Le perl aha ppr. Accomplishing; performing ; 
com ng. 
FUL-FILL’ MENT, ) n. 
FUL-FILL/ING, 
‘prophecy. 
2, Execution ; performance ;, a8, the fulfillment of 
a promise. 

FUL/FRAUGHT, (-frawt 5) a [full and Sraught.] 
Full-stored. ‘[See Futi-rravent.] Shak, 
FUL/GEN-CY, 2, [L. fulgens, from filgeo, to shine. 

See Erry.cence. 
© _ Brightness; splendor; glitter. Dict. 
FUL'GENT, a. Shining ; dazzling ; exquisite) Sent. 


FUL'GENT-LY, adv. -Dazziingly ; glitteringly. 

FUL/GID, a, Le fulgidus, from’ fulgeo, to shine.) 
Shinin nj glittering ; dazzling. Not in use.] 

FUL-GID'LTY, n. Splendor. - 

FUL/GOR, 2. TL] Splendor ; dazzling. brightness. 
Little used. Brown. More. 

FUL/GU-RANT, a, Lightening, .[Not used.) 

PUL/GU-RATE, v, 4 To flash as lightning, 


FUL GU RA’TION, m [1a fulguratio, 


Accomplished 3 performed ; com-. 


Accomplishment ; comple- 
. tion; as, the fulfillment of 


[vot 
eT Ss 


from fulgur, 
lightning.}° ; 
1. Lightning; the act ‘of lightening, [Little used, 
or not at all, 


2, The sudden brighténing of a fused globule of 
gold or silver, when the last film of the oxyd of lead 
or copper leaves its surface. Brande. 

FUL/GU-RITE, x, [L. fulgura.] .-A-name given to 
vitrified sand-tubes, whic 
been produced by the striking of lightning on sand. 


FUL/GU-RY, n. Lightning. [Obs.] Cottonte 
aie Z 1AM a a x word Soe false dice. enya 
- - - es probab! 
fenthe root ofl’ te Faligoy s00ty As 
Sootiness ; matter eposited by emoke. 
Kirwan, Geol. 
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[L: fuligineus, 
fuliginosus, from fuligo, soot. ] 

1. Pertaining to soot ; sooty ; dark ; dusky. 

2. Pertaining to smoke ; resembling smoke ; dusky. 

Shenstone. 

FU-LIG'I-NOUS-LY, adv. In a smoky state; by be- 
ing sooty. 

FO/LI-MART. See Foumart. 

FULL, a. (Sax. full; Sw. full; G. voll; D. vol + Goth. 
fulds ; Dan. fuld; W. gwala, ‘fullness. Qu. It. vole, 
in composition. See Fini and to bh 

1. Replete ; having within its limits all that it can 
contain ; as, a vessel full of liquor. 

2 Abounding with; having a large quantity or 
abundance ; as, a house full of furniture ; life is full 
Of cares and perplexities. 

3. Supplied; not vacant. 

Had the throne been full, their meeting would not have becn 

tegular, Flockstone. 

4. Plump; fat; as, a full body. 

5. Saturated ; sated. 

dam full of the barnt-offerings of rams. — Is. {. 

6. Crowded, with regard to the imagination or 
memory. 

Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths on decayed 

and weal constitutions. Locke. 

7. Large; entire; not partial ; that fills; as, a full 
meal. 

8. Complete; entire; not defective or partial ; as 
the full accomplishment of a prophecy. 

9. Complete ; entire ; without abatement. 

Tt came to pass, at the end of two full years, that Pharaoh 

dreamed.—Gen. xli. 

10. Containing the whole matter ; expressing the 
whole; as, a fu'‘l narvation or description. 

11. Strong } not faint or attenuated ; loud; clear; 
distinct ; as, a full voice or sound. 

12. Mature ; } perfect ; as, a person of full age. 

13, Entire ; complete ; denoting the completion of 
asentence ; as, a full stop or point. 

14. Spread to view in all dimensions ; as, a head 
drawn with a full face. Addison. 

‘15. Exhibiting the whole disk or surface illumi- 
nated ; as, the full moon. 

16, Abundant ; plenteous; sufficient. We have a 
full supply of provisions for ‘the year. 

17.. Adequate ; equal; as, a full compensation or 
ti as for labor, 

18. Weii fed. 

19. Well supplied or furnished ; abounding. 

20. Copious; ample. The speaker or the writer 
was full upon that point. Mitford. 

A full band, in music, is when all the voices and 
instruments are employed. 

A full organ, is when all or most of the stops are 
out. 

FULL, 2. 
instrument answers to the full. 

2. The highest state or degree. 

The swan’s down feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 


3. The whole; the total ; 


Shak, 
in the phrase at full. 
Shak. 


4. The state of satiety ; as, fed to the full. 

The full of the moon, is the time when it presents 
to the spectator its whole face illuminated, as: it 
always does when in opposition to the sun. 


FULL, adv. Quite; to the same degree; without 
abatement or diminution. 
The pawn I proffer shall be ful as good, Dryden. 
2, With the whole effect. 
The diapason closing full in man. Dryden. 
3. Exactly. 
Full in the center of the sacred wood. Addison 


4. Directly ; as, he looked him full in the face. 
It is placed before adjectives and adverbs to hight- 
en or strengthen their signification ; as, full ay 
Milton. 


Full well ye reject the commandment of God, that ye may kee! 
your own Camaens — Mark vii. x hak! 


Full is prefixed to other words, chiefly participles, 
to express utmost extent or degree. 

FULL, v.t. [Sax, fullian; L. fullo: D. dollen, vullen; 
Fr. fouler ; to tread, to préss, to full; fowle, a crowd; 
It. folla, and folta, a crowd ; folto, dense ; allied to 
Bae felt, filter, It. tro, from being thick’ or fulled. 

Sax. feala, many, Gr. ro\Ao1, that is, a crowd, a 
throng. Foul and defile’ are probably of the same 
family. As the French fouler signifies to tread and 
to full cloth, so walker, a ne is from the root of 


walk. 

: rales cloth in a mill, This| is the primary 
sense ;~but, in practice, to full is to mill; to make 
\, compact ; or to scour, cleanse, and thicken, in a mill. 
FULL/-a/€ORN-ED, @ Fed to the full with acorns. 


Shak. 
‘LAM, n.‘ An old cant word for false dice, named 
rom Fulham, where they were made. Smart. 
‘FYLL/-BLOOM’/ED, a. Having ey bloom. 


~~ 


Complete measure ; utmost extent. This | 


‘FULL/ER’S-WEED, 


FUL 
FIJLL/-BLOWN, a. Fully expanded, as a blossom. 
Denham. 


2, Fully distended with wind. Dryden. 
L/-BOT’TOM, n. A wig with a large bottom: 
ee BOT’TOM- ED,a. Having a large bottom, as 


FULL/BUTT’, adv. Meeting directly and with vio- 
lence. [Vulgar. L’ Estrange. 
FULL’-CHARG/ED, a. Charged to fullness. Shak. 
FULL/-€RAM’/MED, a, Crammed to fullness. 
Marston. 
FULL/-DRESS’ED, (-drest,) a. Dressed in form oi 
costume. 
FULL/-DRIVE’, a. 
FULL/-EAR’ED, a. 


grain. — 
ak (-Ide,) a. 


FULL! FAC’ED, (-faste,) a. Having a broad face. 
FULL!-FED’, a. Fed to fullness; plump with fat. 
FULL/- FLESH’ED, (-flesht,) a. Having full flesh ; 
corpuJent. Lamb. 
FULL/-EORM/ED, a. Having full form. Coleridge. 
FULL¢ FRAUGHT’, (-frawt,) a. Laden or stored to 
fullness. Shak, 
FULL’-GORG’ED, a. Over fed; a term of rye 


Driving with full speed. Chaucer. 

Having the ears or herds full of 
Denham. 

Having large, prominent 


Sh 
FULL’/-GROWN’, a. Grown to full size. Milton. 
FULL!- WEART/ED, (-hart/ed,) a. Full of courage or 
confidence. Shak. 
FULL/-HOT’, a. Heated to the utmost. Shak. 


2. Quite as hot as it ought to be. 

A er Ronres oF a. Laden to the full. 
FULL!-MAN'NED, a. 
inen. 

FULL/-MOUFH’ED, a. Having a full or strong voice, 

FULL’-ORB’ED, a. Having the orb complete or fully 
illuminated, as the moon ; ‘like the full moon. 

Addison. - Mason. 

RE ee (-spred,) a.. Extended to.the ut- 

Dryden. 

FULL!-STOM'ACH-ED, (-stum/akt,) a. Having the 
stomach crammed. 

FULL/-STUFF’ED, (-stuft,) a. Filled to the utmost 
extent. Drayton. 

FULL/-SUM’MED, a. Complete in all its vere 


FULL’-WING’ED, a. 

large, strong wings. 
2, Ready for flight ; eager. Beaum. 

FULL/AGE, n. Money paid for fulling cloth. 

FULL'ED, pp. or a. Cleansed; thickened ; madé 
‘dense and firm in a mill. 

FULL/ER, n. One whose occupation is to full cloth. 

FULL'ER?S- EARTH, (-erth,) n. A variety of clay, 
compact, but friable, unctuous, to the touch, and of 
various colors, usually with a shade of green. It is 
useful in scouring and cleansing cloth, as it imbibes 
the grease and oil used in preparing wool. 

Cleaveland, 
FULL'ER’S-THIS’TLE, (-l,) { nN 


Completely chicka = with 


ow 
Having complete wings, of 
Shak. 


Ce 
Teasel, a plant of 

the genus Dipsacus. 
The burs are used in dressing cloth. 

FULL/ER-Y, 2. The place or the works where the 
fulling of cloth is carried on. 

FULLIUNG, ppr. Thickening cloth in a mill; making 
compact. 

FULL'ING, n. The: art. or practice of thickening 
cloth: and making it compact and firm in a milf, at 
the same time the cloth is cleansed of oily matter. 

FULL/ING-MILL, nr. A mill for fulling cloth by 
means of pestles or stampers, which beat and press it 
.to a close or compact state and cleanse it. 

FULL/NESS, r. [from full.] The state of being 
filled, so as to leave no part vacant. 

2.. The state of abounding or being in great plenty ; 
abundance. 
3. Completeness ; the state of a thing in which 
nothing is wanted ; perfection. 
In thy rresence is fullness of joy, — Ps, xvi. 


4. Repletion ; satiety ; as ‘rom ea 


5. Repletion of vessels; as, fullness of Ps ha 
6. Plenty ; wealth; affluence. S 

7 Strugghng perturbation ; swelling ; as, the full 
8 Largefess ; extent. [ness of the heart. 


There wanted the fullness of a plot, and variety of characters, S 
form it as it ought. 


9, Loudness ; force of sound, such as fills the ear. 


FUL'LY, adp. Completely; entirely ; without Igek 
or defect ; ima manner to give satisfaction ; to the 
‘extent desired ; as, to be Sully persuaded of the truth 
of Ky proposition. ee ae 

ompletely ; perfectly. Things partiall own 

in this life will be hereafter fully: divlasedl y 
Fully committed ; in law, committed to prison for 
trial, in distinction from being previously detained 
for examination. 

FUL/MAR, n. A sea fowl, the Procellaria Glacialis of 
Linneus, which, like the other petrels,-possesses the 
singular faculty of spouting from its thre a quantity 
of pure oil against its adversary. It is an pana Ss 


FUM 


of northern, especially polar regions, and feeds on 
the flesh and blubber of dead whales and seals, or 
other offal. It is valued for its down, feathers, and 
oil. P. Cyc. Partington 

2. The foulemart or fulimart. [See Foumant.] 

FUL’/MLNANT, «a. [Fr., from L. fulminans.] 

Thundering. 

FUL/MI-NATE, v.% [L. fulmino, from fulmen, thun- 
der, from a root in Bl, which signifies to throw or to 
burst forth.] 

1, To thunder. Davies. 

2. To make a loud, sudden noise, or a sudden, 
sharp crack ; to detonate ; as, fulminating- gold. Boyle. 

. 3. To issue forth ecclesiastical censures, as if with 
the force of a thunderbolt. Herbert. 

#UL'MI-NATE, v. t. To utter or send out, as a de- 
nunciation or ‘censure ; to send out, as a menace or 
censure by ecclesiastical authority. Warburton. 

2. To cause to explode. Sprat. 

FUL’MLNATE, n. <A compound of fulminic acid 
with a base ; as, fulminate of mercury ; fulminate of 
silver ; often called fulminating mercury and silver. 
These compounds detonate or explode by percussion, 
friction, or heat. Fulminate of mercury is much used 
in percussion caps. 

FUL/MI-NA-TING, ppr. or a. Thundering; crack- 
ling ; exploding; detonating. 

2, Hurling papal denunciatiéns, menaces, or cen- 
sures. 

Fulminating powder ; a detonating compound of sul- 
phur, carbonate of potash, and niter. [See the noun 
FULMINATE. 

FUL-MI-NA’TION, x. A thundering. 

2. Denunciation of censure or threats, as by papal 
authority. 

The fulminations from the Vatican were tumed into ridicule. 

Ayliffe. 

2. The explosion of certain chemical preparations ; 

etonation. | Encyce 

FUL’/MI-NA-TO-RY, a. Thundering ; striking terror. 

FUL/MINE, vi. Tothunder. — Spenser. Milton. . 

FUL/MINE, v. t. To shoot ; to dart like lightning. 

FUL-MIN'I€, a. Fulminic acid, in chemistry, is an 
explosive acid composed of cyanogen and oxygen. 

See Futmrnate, n.] 

FUL/SOME, a. [Sax. ful, foul, or full.] 

Rank, gross; disgusting; nauseous. Formerly, 
the word was applied to things which disgust the 
senses; as, a fulsome coffin, a fulsome smell, and 
hence to things lustful or obscene ; as, fulsome ewes, 
a fulsome epigram. In present usage, the term is usual- 
ly confined to that which disgusts by excess or gross- 
ness; as, fulsome flattery, a fulsome compliment, a 
fulsome artifice. Cowper. 

It seems, then, that full and foul are radically the 
same word, the primary sense of which is stuffed, 
crowded, from the sense of putting on, or in. In 
present usage, the compound fulsome takes its signifi- 
cation ftom full, in the sense of cloying or satiating ; 
and in former usage, fulsome takes its predominant 
sense from foulness. 

FUL/S5ME-LY, adv. Rankly; nauseously. 

FUL/SOME-NESS, 2. Nauseousness; offensive gross- 
ness. England. 

FUL/VID, a. See Furvovs, which is generally used. 

FUL/VOUS, a. [Is fulvus. 

Tawny; dull yellow, with a mixture of gray and 
brown. Lindley. 
FU-MA’DO, n. ag fumus, smoke.] 

A smoked fish. 5 Carew. 

FO'MAGE, n. [L. fumus.] Hearth-money. Dict. 

FO/MA-TO-RY, x. [L. fumaria herba; Fr. fumeterre; 
from fumus, smoke. } [rory. 

A plant of the genus fumaria; also written Fumi- 

FUM’BLE, v. i [D. fommelen; Dan. famler; Sw. 
Jfamla, properly, to stop, stammer, falter, hesitate, to 
feel along, to grope.] E 

1, To feel or grope about ; to attempt awkwardly. 

Cudworth. 

2, To grope about in perplexity ; to seek awkward- 

ly ; a8, to fumble for an excuse. Dryden. 
3. To handle much; to play childishly; to tum 

over and over. 
I eaw him fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, Shak. 


FUM'BLE, v.t. To manage awkwardly ; to crowd or 
. tumble together. Shak. 
FUM’/BLER. 

wardly. . 
FUM/BLING, ppr. or a. Groping; managing awk- 


wardly. : 
FUM’BLING-LY, adv. In an awkward manner. 
FOME,n. ([L. fumus, Fr. fumée, smoké.] 
1. Bmoke ; vapor from combustion, as from burn- 
ing wood or tobacco. Bacon. 
2. Vapor; volatile matter ascending in a dense 
bedy. Woodward. 
3. Exhalation from the stomach; as, the fumes of 
; » id. 


ne. Dryden. 
4, Rage; heat; as, the fumes of passion. South. 
5. Any thing unsubstantial or fleeting. Shak, 
6. Idle conceit; vain imagination. Bacon. 
FOMF, v. i. [L. fumo, Fr. fumer, Sp. fumar, It. fu- 
mare, to smoke.] . 


» 7% One who gropes or manages awk- 


FUN 
_I. To smoke ; t) throw off vapor, as in combus- 
tion. Pee ‘ 
Where the golden altar fumed. 


2. To yield vapor or visible exhalations, 


Silenus lay, . 

Whose constant cups lay fuming to ator Roscommon. 

3. To. pass off in vapors, : ‘ 

Their parts are kept from fuming away by their fixity. Cheyne. 

4, To be in a rage ; to be hot with anger. 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground. Dryden. 
FOME, v.t. To smoke; to dry in smoke: Carew. . 

2. To perfume. ? 


She fumed the temple with an odorous flame, Dryden, 
3. To disperse or drive away in vapors. 

The heat will fume away most of the scent. Mortimer. 
FOM’ED, pp. Smoked ; dried in smoke. 
FUME’LESS, a. Free from fumes. 

FU/MET, 2. The dung of deer. B. Jonson. 


FU-METTE’, n. [Fr.]. The stench of tainted meat. | 


FO'MID, a. [L. fumidus.] 
Smoky ; vaporous. 
FU-MID'I-TY, n. Smokiness. 
FU-MIF’/ER-OUS, a. Producing smoke. 
FU-MIF’U-GIST, n. [L. fumus and fugo.] } 
He or that which drives away smoke or fumes. 
FO/MLGANT, a. Euming. : ‘ 
FU/MLGATE, v.t. ([L. fumigo; Fr. fumiger; from 
fumus, smoke.] 
1. To smoke ; to perfume. Dryden. 
2. To apply smoke to ; to expose to smoke or gas ; 
as, in chemistry, or in medicine, by inhalingit, or in 
cleansing infected apartments, clothing, &c. 
FU/MI-GA-TED, pp. Smoked ; exposed to smoke. 
FU!MI-GA-TING, ppr. Smoking; applying smoke to. 
FO-MLGA'TION, x. [L. fumigatio.}  ~ 
‘1. The act of smoking or applying smoke or gas, 
as in chemistry for softening a metal, or in the heal- 
ing art by inhaling the smoke of ceitain substances. 
Expectoration is often assisted, and sometimes ulcers 
of the Jungs healed, by fumigation. Fumigation is 
also used in cleansing infected rooms, clothing, &c. 
2. Vapors ; scent raised by fire. 
FOU’/MI-GA-TO-RY, a. Having the quality of cleans- 
FUM/I-LY, adv. Smokily. . . {ing by smoke. 
FOM/ING, ppr.-or a, Smoking; emitting vapors; 
raging ; fretting. : 
FUM/ING-LY, adv. Angrily; inarage. Hooker. 
FOM/ISH, a. Smoky; hot; choleric. [Little used.] 
FOU/MI-TER, nz. Aplant. (See Fumirory.] 
FU/MI-TO-RY, x. 
leaves of the Fremaria officinalis, or common fumito- 
ry, are of a bitter taste, and are sometimes used in 
disorders of the skin. Forsyth. 
rom,” a. Producing fume; full of vapor. 
From dice and wine the youth retired to rest, 
And puffed the fumy god from out his breast. § Dryden, 
FUN, 2. [G. wonne.] : 
Sport; vulgar merriment. 4 lowword. [Qu. Eth. 


MAP wani, to play.) 
FU-NAM'BU-LATE, v. t. To waJk on a rope. 
FU-NAM'BU-LA-TING, ppr. Walking on a rope. 
FU-NAM/BU-LA-TO-RY, a. Performing like a rope- 
dancer ; narrow, like the walk of a rope-dancer. 
Brown. Chambers. 
renee ee n, [L, funis, rope, and ambulo, to 
w 


Swift. 
TOW. * 


A rope-walker or dancer. 

FU-NAM’BU-LO, )2x._ [L. funambulus] A rope- 
FU-NAM/BU-LUS dancer. Bacon. 
FUN€/TION, 2. [L. functio, from fungor, to perform.] 

1. In a general sense, the doing, executing, or per- 
forming of any thing; discharge; performance; as, 
the function of a calling or office. More generally, 

2. Office or employment, or any duty or business 
belonging to a particular station or character, or re- 
quired of a person in that station or character. Thus 
we speak of the functions of a chancellor, judge, or 
bishop ; the functions of a parent or guardian, 

3. Trade; occupation. [Less proper.]} ; . 

4, The eed of any particular part of animal bod- 
ies ; the peculiar or appropriate action of a member 
or part of the body, by which the animal economy is 
carried on. Thus we speak of the functions of the 
brain and nerves, of the heart, 6f the liver, of the 
muscles, &c. 

5. Power; faculty, animal or intellectual. 


As the mind opens, and its functions spread. Pope. 


6. The animal or vegetable functions are, the motions, 
operations, or acts, which the organs, or system of 
organs, are fitted by nature to perform; the proper 
action of the mechanism. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

7. In ma ics, the function of a variable quan- 
tity, is any algebraic expression into which that quan- 
tity enters. A quantity is said to be a function of two 
or more variable quantities, when its value depends 
on them, and on other quantities having invariable 
values, Cyc. Barww. 

FUN€’TION-AL, a, Pertaining to functions; per- 


Milton, . | FUN€ 


A genus of plants, Fumaria. The | 


Ls 


FUN 
formed by the functions ; as,.a functional irregntari- 


ty. [See Funcrtron.] 

ION-AL-LY, adv. .. By. means of the func- 
tions. _ Lawrence, Lect. 
FUN€/TION-A-RY, xn. One who holds an office or 

trust ; as,a pubsi¢ functionary; secular functionaries. 
hae 42.4: - : Waish. 
FUNC TUS OF-FI''CI-O, (-of-fish’e-o,) [L.] 
ing gone through with an office or duty ; out of of- 
ice. : 
FUND, n. [Fr. fond; Sp. fondo, funda; L. fundus, 
. ground, bottom, foundation; connected with L. fun- 
do, to found, the sense of which is to throw down, to 
set, to lay; Ir. bon, or bun, bottom; Heb. Ch. Syr. 
moa, Ar. Liy bana, tq build. Class Bn, No.7. The 
L. funda, a sling, a casting-net or purse, It. fonda, is 
from the same source. - 

1, A stock or capital; a sum of money appropria- 
ted as the foundation of some commercial or other 
operation, undertaken with a view to profit, and by 
means of, which expenses and credit are supported. 
Thus the capital stock of a banking institution is 
called its fund; the joint stock of a commercial or 
manufacturing house constitutes its fund or funds; 
and hence the word is applied to the money which 
an individual may possess, or the means he can em- 

_ ploy for carrying on any enterprise or operation. No 
prudent man undertakes an expensive “business 
without funds. ‘ 

2. Money lent to government, constituting a na- 
tional debt ; or the stock of a national debt. Thus 
We say, a man js interested in the funds, or public 
funds, when he owns the stock, or the evidences of 
the public debt; and the funds are said’ to rise or 
fall, when a given amount of that debt sells for more 
or less in the market. ; y 

3. Money or income destined to. the payment of 
the interest of a debt. 

4, A sinking fund is a sum of money appropriated 
to the purchase of the public stocks, or the payment 
of the public debt. : > Dey 

5. Money whose income is set apart for the support 
of some permanent object. é : 

6. A stock or capital:to afford supplies-of any 
kind; as, a fund of wisdom or good sense; a fund 
of wit. Hence, : 

7. Abundance ; ample stock or store. 

FUND, v. t. To provide and appropriate a fund or 
permanent revenue for the payment of the interest 

’ of ; to make permafient provision of resources for 
discharging the annual interest of ; as, to fund ex- 
chequer bills or government notes; to fund @ na- 
tional debt. Bolingbroke. Hamilton, 

2. To place money in a fund. : 

FUND!-HOLD-ER, mn. One who has property in the 


funds. : 

FUN'DA-MENT, nz. [L. fundamentum, from fundo, 
to set. 

1. ‘the seat ;,the lower part of. the body, or of the 
intestinum rectum. : Hume 

2. Foundation. [Wot in use.]} Chaucer. 

FUN-DA-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to the foundation 
or basis; serving for the foundation. Hence, es- 
sential; important; as, a fundamental truth or prin- 
ciple ; a fundamental law ; a fundamental sound ‘or 
chord in music. 

Findamental base; that part, in musical harmony, 
which sustains the chord ; in the natural position of 
the chord, the lowest part. 

FUN-DA MENT’AL, n. A leading or primary princi- 
ple, rule, law, or article, which serves as the ground- 
work of a system; essential part; as, the fundamen- 
tals of the Christian faith. 

FUN-DA-MENT’AL-LY, adv, Primarily ; originally ; 
essentially ; at the foundation. All power is funda- 
mentally in the citizens of a state. 

FUND’ED, pp. ora. Furnished with funds for regu- 
lar payment of the interest of; as, funded debt. 

FUND/ING, ppr. Providing funds for the payment of 
the interest of. : 

’ Funding system;‘& scheme of finance or revenue 
by which provision is made for paying annual inters 
est on a public. debt. 

FUND'LESS, a. Destitute of funds. 

FU-NE/BRLAL, : 

FUNE'BREOUS, | ® Us funebr's. 

Pertaining to funerals. Brown. 

FO’NER-AL,‘n. [It. funerale; Fr. funerailles ; froms 
L. funus, from funale; a cord, a torch, from funis, a 
rope or chord, as torches were made of cords, and 
were used in burials among the ieee 

1, Burial ; the ceremony of burying a dead human 
body ; the solemnization of interment; obsequies. 

2. The procession of persons attending the buria} 

/ of the dead. Pope. 

3. Burial ; interment. Denham, 

FO’NER-AL, a. Pertaining to burial ; used at the in- 
terment of the dead; as, funeral rites, honors, or 
ceremonies ; a funeral torch ; funeral feast or games ; 

funeral oration. Encyc. den, 

FU-NER-A/TION, n. Solemnization of a fuueral, 
[Wot used.’ “ 
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FU-N@/RE-AL, a, Suiting a funeral; pertaining to} FUR/BE-LOW, v.t. To put a furbelow on; to fur- 
barial- Shak 


2. Dark ; dismal ; mournful. Taylor. 
FU-NE/RE-AL-LY, adv. Dismally ; mournfully. 
FU-NEST’, a. Lamentable. [JVot used.] 
FUN’GATE, r. [from fungus.] A compound of 

fungic acid "and a Coze. 


FUNGE, 2. {L. fungus.) A blockhead; a dolt; a FUR/BISH-A-BLE, a, That may be furbished. 


fool. 

FUN'GI-A, n. 
coral have much resemblance in form toa musnroom, 
They are circular or elliptical, and some of them 
a hteen inches in diameter. ana, 

stdin a. Pertaining to or obtained from mush- 
Ms ; as, er piclas acid. 

FUN'GEFO M, a, [fungus and form.] In mineralo- 
gy, Nae a termination similar to the head of a 
ungns, Philips. 

FUN'GIN, n. The fleshy part of mushrooms, "nee 
considered as a peculiar vegetable principle. Core. 

FUN’GITE, 2. ap Kenge s.] A kind of fossil coral. 

FUN-GIV'OR- OUS, a. fies . funges and voro.] 

‘eeding on mushrooms. Kirby. 

FuN"GoLb, e. Having the appearance of a ee 


FUN''GOS'L- TY, zn. Soft excrescence. 
FUN"’GOUS, a. [See Funcus.] Like fungus or a 
mushroom ; exerescenl ; spongy ; soft. 

2. Growing suddenly ; but not substantia) or dura- 
ble. Harris. 
FUNGUS, 2. ; pl. Fow’c1 or Fun!’ cus-ss. [L.] A term 
applied by botanists to a large natural order of plants 
of a peculiar organization and manner of growth, 
comprehending mushrooms, toadstools, the miicro- 
scopic plants which form mold, mildew, smut, &c, 
The Fung: constitute one division of the Linnwan 

tlass Cryptogamia. The word is ay applied to ex- 
erescences on plants. P. Cyc. Encyc. 
2. A spongy excrescence in animal bodies, as proud 
flesh formned in wounds. Coze. 
The term is particylarly applied to any morbid ex- 
ae whether in wounds or arising.spontane- 
usly. Cyc. Cooper. 
FO'NLELE, n, [L. funiculus, dim. of funis, a cord.] 
A small cord ; a small ligature; a fiber. Juknson, 
ge RIO: -LAR, a. Consisting of a small cord or 
er. 
FUNK, rn. (Qu. Arm. fancg, Fr. fange, mud, mire, 
Matter. 
An offensive smell. [Vulgar.] 
FUNK, v. t To envelop with an offensive aoe 


FUNK, v.i. To stink ens sips Pelgae: op 
ie on J. Burton. 
FUN/NEL, 2. [W. fynel, an a ih a funnel, or chim- 
ney, from fin, breath, source, connected with fount, 
which see. 

1. A passage or avenue for a fluid or flowing sub- 
stance, particularly the: shaft or hollow channel of a 
chimney, thr ugh which smoke ascends. 

2. A vessel for conveying fluids into close vessels ; 
a kind of inverted hollow cone with a pipe; a oe 


F i NEL-FORM, 
FUN’/NEL-SHAP-. ED, nel, or inverted hollow cone, 
Fam. of Plants. 


FUNNY, a, [from fun.] Droll; comical. 

FUNNY, n. A light bost. 

FUR, 2. [Fr. fourrure, from fourrer, to put on, to 
thrust in, to stuff; Sp. aforrar; Arm. feura, The 
sense seems to be, to stuff, to make thick, or to 
pur on and thus make thick. In Welsh, Ser is 

ense, sojid.} 


a. Having the form of a eS 


1. The’ short, fine, soft hair of certain animals, | 


growing thick ’on the skin, and distinguished from 
the hair, which is longer and coarser. Furis one of 
the most’ perfect non-conductors of heat, and serves 
to keep animals warm in cold climates. 

2. The skins of certain wild animals‘with the fur ; 
peltry ; as, a cargo of furs. 

‘ 3. Strips of skins with far, used ov garments for 
lining or for ornament, Garments are lined or faced 
with fur. 

a Hair m-general ; @ loose application of the word. 

. A coat of morhid matter collected on the tongue 
ad persons affected ‘with féver. 

6. A coat or crust formed on the interior of vessels 
by matter deposited by hard water. 

FUR, a, Pertaining to or made of fur. 
eerel t.- ‘To line, face;sor cover with fur; 98,8 furred 
ro 

2. To cover with morbid matter, as the tongue. 

3. In architecture, to -naii' small strips of board on 
joists, rafters, &c., im: eg to make a Jevel surface 
for lathing, boarding, & Guilt, 

FUR/-WROUGHT, Geraety a. Made of fur. Gay: 
FU-RA’CIOUS, a, ft Furaz, from furor, to ene 
os two thet; inclined to steal ; thievish. 
use 
FU-RAC'LTY, x. “Thievishness, [Little used.) 
PUR/BE-LOW, ». °[Fr. It: and Sp. falbala.} 


A piece of stuff plaited and Dackeree on a gown 
border of a petti- 


Or petticoat ; 
Coat or gown. 


‘g flounce ; the plai 


Burton. 
A genus of corals. The species of | FI'R/BISH-ED, (fur’bisht,) pp. Scoured to brightness ; 


FUR 


nish with an ornamental appendage of dress. Prior. 
FUR’BE-LOW-ED, pp. Furnished with a furbelow, 
FUR’/BE-LOW-ING, ppr. Adorning witha furbelow. 
FUR’BISH, v.t. [It. forbirei Fr. fourbir.} 
To rub or scour to brightness ; to polish ; to bur- 
nish ; as, to furbish a sword or spears ; to furbish arms. 


Sherwood. 


polished ; burnished. 
FUR R’BISH- -ER, 2. One who polishes or makes bright 
by rubbing; one who cleans, 
FUR’BISH- ING, ppr- Rubbing to brightness ; polish- 
/ 
FURA-TED, 4 a. [L. furca, a fork.] Ling. 
Forked ; branching like the prongs of a fork. 
Lee, Botany. 
FUR-€A’/TION, 2. A forking; a branching like the 
tines of a fork. Brown. 
FUR'DLE, ». t. [Fr. fardeau, a bundle.] 

To draw up into a bundle. [ot used.] Brown. 
FUR’FUR,n. [1..] Dandruff ; scurf; scales like bran. 
FUR- FU-RA'CE OUS, a. (he furfuracens. ] 

Scaly . branny ; scurfy ; like bran. 

FO’RI-OUS, a. [Lufuriosus; It. furioso ; Fr. furieuz. 
See Fu RY,] 

1. Rushing- with impetuosity ; moving with vio- | 

lence ; as, a furious Stream , a furrous wind gr storin. 

2. Raging; violent ; transported with passion ; as, 

a furwous animal. 

3. Mad. phrenetic ; frantic. ; 

FO/RI-OUS-LY, adv, With impetuous motion or 
agitation, violently; vehemently , as, to run furi- 
ously ; to attack one furvously. 

FU/RI-OUS-NESS, x. Impetuous motion or rushing ;. 

2, Madness; phrensy ; rage. [violent agitation. 
FURL, v.t. (Fr. ferler, Arm. farlea; Sp. aferrar, to 

grapple, to seize, to furl, Port. ferrar.]} 

To draw up, to wrap or rol) a sail close to the 


yard, stay, or mast, and fasten it by a gasket or cord. | 


Mar. Dict. 

FURL/ED, pp. or a. Wrapped and fastened to a 
yard, &c. 

FURLIING, ppr. Wrapping or rolling and fastening 
to a yard, &c. 

FUR’LONG, 7. [Sax. furlang: far or fur, and long, 
or furh, a furrew, the length ‘of a furrow. J 

A measure of length, the eighth part of a mile; 

forty rods, poles, or perches. 

FUR’LOUGH, (fur'lé,) x. [D. verlof; G. urlaub; Dan. 
Dan. furlov or orlov ; Sw. orluf: compounded of the 


root of fare, to go, and leave, permission. (See Fare |. 


and Leave.) The common orthography, Jurlough, is 
corrupt, as the last syllable exhibits false radical con- 
sonants. The true orthography would be furlvw. } 

Leave of absence ; a word used only-in military 
affairs. Leave er license given by a commanding 
officer to an officer or soldier to be absent from ser- 
vice for a certain time. 

FUR/LOUGH, ». t. To furnish with a futlough ; to 
grant leave of absence to an officer or soldier. 

FUR'LOUGH-ED. pp- Having a furlough. 

FUR/MEN-TY. See Frumenty. 

FUR/NACE, nz. {Fr. fournaise, fourneau ; It. fornace; 
Sp. horno; from L. fornaz, furnus, either from burn- 
ing, or the seuse is an arch.] 

LA place where a'vehement fire and heat may be 
made and maintained, fur melting ores or metals, 
&c. A furnace for casting cannon and other large 
operations is inclosed with walls, through which a 
current of air is blown from a large bellows. 

2. A smaller apparatus, in which fuel is burned for 
culinary purposes. 

3. In Scripture, a‘place of cruel bondage and afflic- 
tion. Deut. iv. 

4. Grievous afflictions by which men are tried. 
Ezek. xxii. 

5. A place of temporal torment. Dan. iii. 

6. Hell; the place of endless torment. Matt. xiii. 
FUR'N ACE, v.t. To throw out sparks as a furnace. 
FUR’NI- MENT, n. [Fr. fourninent.] [Shak. - 

Furniture. [Not 7m use. |. Spenser. 
FUR’NISH, v. & [Fr. fournir; Arm. folrnyia It. 

Sornire. There is a close affinity, in sense and ele- 
ments, between furnish, garnish, and the L. orno, 
which may have been forno or horno. We see in 
Surlough, above, the f islost in three of the languages, 
and it may be so in orno. primary sense is, to 
put on, or to set on.] 


1. To su pply with any thing wanted or necessary ; : 


as, to furmsh a family with provisions ; to furnish 
arms for defense; to furnish a table; to furnish.a 
library ; to furnish: one with meee or implements. 

2. To supply ; to store ; as urnish the mind 
witb ideas; to furnish one Sith Knowledge or 
principles, 

3. To fit up; to supply with the proper Liege! 
vessels, or ornamental appendages; as, to furnish a 
pours or a room. 

. To equip ; to fit for an expedition ; to bral gs 
FUR'NISH cED, (furnisht,) pp. or a. Suppli 3 gar- 
nished ; fitted’ with necessaries, 
FUR'N ISH-ER, n. One who supplies or fits out. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


FUR 


Nis Supplying} fitting ; garnishing. 
Te 


FUR’/NISH-ING 
Asupply of furniture or things 


FUR!NISH-MEN’ 
necessary 

FUR'NLTURE, n, [Fr. fourniture ; It. fornimento ; 
Arm. fournim 

1. Goods, vessels, utensils, and other appendages 
necessary or convenient for house-keeping ; what- 
ever is added to the interior of a house or apartment, 
for use or convenience ; chattels ; movables; effects. 

2. The necessary appendages in various “employ- 
ments or arts; as, the furniture of a printing press, &c, 

3. Appendages ; that which 1s added fur use or or- 
nament; as, the earth with all its furniture, 

4. Equipage ; ornaments ; decorations; iz a very 
‘general sense. 

5. In music, an organ with mixed notes, some~ 
times called mizture. 

FO/ROR, xn. [L.] Fury ; 

FUR’ RED, pp.ora. [See yor Lined or ornamented 
with fur; thickened by the addition of strips of 
board ; covered with fur. 

FUR’RI- ER, 27. A dealer in furs; one who makes or 
sells muffs, tippets, &c. 

FUR’RI-ER-Y, 7. Furs in general, Tooke. 

FUR'RING, ppr. .Lining or ornamenting ‘with fur > 
_ nailing- on thin strips of be to prepare for lath- 
ing, &e. 

FUR’RING, n. The nailing of thin strips of board in 
order to level a surface for lathing, boarding, &c. ; 
the ‘strips thus laid on. 

FFUR/ROW, 7. [Sax. fur or furh; G. furche; Dan. 
Surre; Sw. fora. Qu. Gr. dap, to plow.] 

1, A trench in the earth made by a plow. 

2. A long, narrow trench or channel in wood or 
metal ; a groove. 

3. A hollow made by wrinkles in the face. 

FUR’ROW, x. t. [Sax. fyrian.] 

1. To cut a furrow ; to make furrows in ; to plow. 

2. To make long, narrow channels or grooves in, 

3. To cut; to make channels i in; to plow; as, to 
furrow the deep. 

4, To make hollows in by wrinkles, Sorrow fure 

rows the brow. 

FUR’ROW-ED, (fur'rode,) pp. cr a, Marked with 
furrows. 

FUR’ROW-FAC-ED, (fur’ro-f aste,) a Having a 
wrinkled or furrowed face. B, Jonson. 

FUR/ROW-ING, ppr. ora. Marking with furrows, 

ladle WEED,2, A weed growing on poe 


and. 
row, a. [from fur.] ‘ Covered with fur ; draed 
in fur, 
‘2. Consisting of fur or skins; as, Surry too 


FUR’FHER, a. (Sax. further, comparative of forth, 
from feur, far; faran,to go, to advance. 
: ox More or most distant; as, the fu end of the 
2. Additional, We have a further reason for this 
opinion. We have nothing further to suggest. 


- What further need have we of witnesses ?— Matt, xxvi.. 
POE adv. To a greater distance. . He went 


furth 
FUR'FHER, 6. ¢ "[Sax. Fyrthrian ; G. fordern; De 
vorderen : SW. befordra ; Dan. befordrer.] 
To hetp forward ; to promote ; to advance onward ; 
to forward ; hence, to help or assist. 
This binds thee then to further my design. Dryden. 
FUR’FHER-ANCE, x. A helping forward; promo 
tion ; advancement. 
I “4 that I chall abide and continue with all, fc 
jurtheoanbe and joy of faith. — Phil. i. ae aieck 
FUR'FHER-ED, pp. Promoted ; advanced. 
FUR’FHERB-ER, 2. One who helps to advance ; a 
promoter. 
FUR’FHER-ING, ppr. Promoting; advancing. 
FUR’FHER-MORE, adv. Moreover; besides ; in ade 
dition to what has been said. ‘ 
FUR’FHER-MOST, @.. Most remote. . 
FUR'FHEST, a. sup. Most distant, either in time os 


place. 
FUR'FHEST, adv. At the greatest distance. 
FUR'TIVE, a. [L. furtivus ; Fr. furtif; from fur,@ 


thief ple to steal. ] 

Stolen ;. obtained by theft. Prior. 
FUR’TIVE-LY, adv. Stealthily. Lover. 
FO/RUN-€LE, (fa/runk4) wn. [L. Jomeiens Fr, 

Suronele ; Sp. *hura: from L. furia, fur 
A superficial, aieuiabee erie dean red, hard, 
. circumscribed, acutely-tender to the touch, suppura- 
nee yuh a central core, commonly called a boil. 
FO/RY ue furor, 
oie from L. furo, to rage; W. fwyraw, to drive. 
ass Br. 
LA Stent rushing} impetuous motion ; as, the 
sat of the winds.. 
2. Rage; a storm of anger; madness ; turbuience. 


I do oppose my patience to his fury. Shak, 
3. Enthusiasm ; heat of the mind. Dryden. 
4. In mythologa, a deity, a goddess of vengeance; 


hence, a stormy, turbulent, violent woman. .9ddison. 
FO’RY-LIKE, a. Raging 3 furious ; violent, — 


‘furia; Fr. fureur, furie; Sp. 


—; 


G 


' FURZE, . [Sax. fyrs; probably W. ferz, thick.] 


Gorse ; whin; a thorny evergreen shrub with 
beautiful yellow flowers, +7 is a common inhabit- 
ent of the plains and hilis of Great Britain. It is the 
Ulex Europeus of botanists, P. Cyc. 

FURZ’Y, ca. Overgrown with furze; full of gorse. 


‘ay. 

PO SA-ROLE, x. [ft.] In architecture, a moldin 
gezerally placed under the echinus or quarter-roun 
of columns in the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
orders, 

FUS-€A’TION, 2. A darkening; obscurity. 
FUS/CITE, nr. A mineral of a grayish or greenish- 
black colur, found in Norwey Philips, 
FUS'COUS, a. [L. fuscus.] 

Brown ; of a dark color. Ray. 

FOSE, (fize,) vt [L.fundo, fusum, to pour out. 
To melt; to liquefy by heat; to render fluid; to 
dievolve. Chemistry. 
FOE, x. i. To be melted; to be reduced from a 
solid to a fluid state by heat, 

FOSE, (faze,) x. A tube filled with combustible mat- 
ter used In blasting, or in discharging a shell, &c. 

FOS’ ED, (fazd,) pR- OF a. Melted ; liquefied. 

FU-8 EE’, (fu-zee aes [Fr. fusée, fuseau; It. fuso ; Sp. 
huso; Port. fuso; from L. fusus, a spindle, from fuxdo, 
Saudi, fusum.] 

The cone or conical part of a watch or clock, round 
which is wound the chain or cord. 

Encyc, Johnson, 
FU-SEE’,r. [Fr.,asquib.] A small, neat musket or 
firelock. But we now use Fust1t. 

2, Fusoe, or fuse, of a bomb or granade ; a small pipe 
filled with combustible matter by which fire is com- 
municated to the puwder in the bomb ; but as the 
matter burns slowly, time is given, before the charge 
takes fire, for the bomb. to reach its destination, A 
eimilar fuse is used in blasting rocks, &c. 

3. The track of a buck. 

fU-8I-BIL/I-TY, x. [See Fusisrz.] The quality of 
being fusible, or of being convertible from a solid toa 
fluid state by heat. 

FO’SI-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. fusus, from eens 

That may be melted or liquefied. The earths are 
found to be fusible. 

Fusible metal; an alloy of eight parts of bismuth, 
five of lead, and three of tin, which melts at the 
heat of boiling water. Ure. 

FO/SI-FORM, a. [L. fusus, a spindle, and form.] 
Shaped like a spindle ; thick, tapering at tye end, 
= ndley. 
FO’SIL, «. et sera L. fusilis, from fusus, fundo.] 
he C being melted or rendered fluid by 


at. 
2. Running ; flowing, as a liquid. 


Milton, Philips. 

FO'SIL, n% [Fr., from L. fusus, fundo.] 
1. A light musket or relock. 
*9. A bearing in heraldry of a rhomboidal figure, 
named from its shape, which resembles that of a 
indle. 8 Ae 
a rr 


-SIL-EER’, wn. [from fusil.] Proporly, 


the seventh letter, and the fifth articulation, of the 
9 English alphabet, is derived to us, through the 
Latin and Greek, from the Assyrian languages; it 
being found in the Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrew, Samar- 
itan, Phenician, Ethiopic, and Arabic. In the latter 
language, it is called gitm or jim: but Sn the others, 
gimel, gomal, or gamal, that is, camel, from its shape, 
which resembles the neck of that animal, at least in 
the Chaldee and Hebrew. It isthe third Jetter in the 
Chaldee, Syriac, Hebrow, Samaritan, arid Greek ; the 
fifth m the Arabic, and the twentieth in the Ethio 
Ie. The Greek T, gamma, is the Chaldaic 2 inve 
The early Latins used C forthe Greek gamma, and 
hence C canie to hold the third place In the order of 
the alphabot ; the on which gimel holds in the Ori- 
ental languages, e two letters are ‘primarily pala- 
tal«, and so nearly allied in sound that they are easil 
convertible ; and they have bven reciprocally mee | 
the one for the other. But in the Assyrian languages, 
gimel had two sounds; one close, as we pronounce 
the letter In gave + the othor compound, as the 
English j, or as chin chase. Inthe Ara 1c, this letter 
has the sound of the English j or dz, and this sound 
& has in many English words, as in genixs, gem, 
ginger. It retains its close sound in all cases bofore 
@,o, and u; but before e, i, and y, its sound is close 
or compound, as custom has dictated, and Its differ- 
@nt sounds are not reducible to rules, It js silent in 
some words before n, as in benign, condign, malign 
paigns but it resumes its sound in benignity and 
aligaly G is mute before x in gnash, gnaw; it' is 


GAB 


armed with a fusil; but in modern times, a soldier 
armed like others of the infantry, and distinguished 
by wearing a cap like a grenadier, but somewhat 
FOS/LNG, ppr. or a. pa [shorter. 
FO’SION, (fa/zhun,) n ([L. fusio; Fr. fusion; from 
L. fundo, fusum.] . 

1. The act or operation of melting or rendering 
fluid by heat, without the aid of a solvent; as, the 
Ffusivn of ice or of metals. 

2. The state of being melted or dissolved by heat ; 
a state of fluidity or fowing in consequence of heat ; 
as metals in fusion. 

Watery fusion; the melting of certain crystals by 
heat in their own water of crystallization. Chemistry. 

FO’/SOME, a. Handsome; neat; notable. + cage 
036. 
fer hs [Allied, perhaps, to Gr. gucaw, to blow or 
uff. 
if A tumult; a bustle ; but the word is colloquial. 
FUS’SOCK, 2. A large, gross woman. ies 


7086. 
FUSS’Y, a. Making a fuss. ern pees 
FUST, 2. [Fr. fot; It. fusta; L. fustis, a staff.] 

The shaft of a column, or trunk of a pilaster. 

FUST, x. [Fr. fat.) il 

A strong, musty smell. 

FUST, z. i. To become moldy; to smell ill. Shak 
FUST'ED, a. Moldy ; ill smelling, 
FUS’TET, x, [Fr.; Sp. and Port. fustete.] 

The wood of the Rhus cotinus or Venice sumach, a 
shrub of Southern Europe, which yields a fine orange 
color, but not durable without a mordant. P. Cyc. 

FUS/TIAN, (fust’/yan,)z. [Fr. futaine; Arm. fustenn ; 
Sp. fustan, the name of a place.] 

1. A kind of coarse twilled cotton stuff. Besides 
the common sort, called pillow, it embraces corduroy, 
velveteen, &c. Ure. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

2. An inflated style of writing ; a kind of writing 
in which high-sounding words are used, above the 
dignity of the thoughts or subject ; a swelling style; 
bombast. 


Fustian \s thoughts and words ill sorted. 


FUS‘TIAN, (fust’yan,) a4. Made of fustian. 

2. In style, swelling above the dignity of the 
thoughts or subject; too pompous; ridiculously 
tumid ; bombastic. dei, 

FUS’TIAN-IST, n. One who writes hombast. 
Milton. 
FUS’TI6€, n. [8p. fuste, wood, timber; L. fustis. 

The wood of the Maclura tinctoria of Don, or Morus 
tinctoria, a tree growing in the Weat Indies, and 
used in dyeing yellow. This is the old fustic of the 
English dyers; their young fustic is fustet, which 
see. P. Cyc. 

FUS-TI-GA’TION, xz. [L. fustigatio, from fustigo, to 
beat with a cudgel, from fustis, a stick or club. 

Among the ancient Romans, a punishment by beat- 
ing with a stick or ciub, inflicted on freemen. 


Encye. 
FUST-I-LA/RI-AN, x. A low fellow; astinkard; a 
scoundrel ' Shak. 


Dryden, 


G. 


silent aleo in many words when united with kh, as in 
bright, might, night. nigh, hgh. The Saxon g has in 
many words been softened or liquefied into y or ow; 
as or deg, gear, Eng. day, year; Sax. bugan, Eng. 
to bow. 

The Celtic nations had a peculiar manner of be- 
ginning the sound of u or w with the articulation g, 
or rather prefixing this articulation to that vowel. 
Thus, guard for ward, in for wain, pans for war, 

lt for well, Whether this g has been added by 

e Celtic races, or whether the Teutonic nations 
have lost it, is a question [ have not examined with 
particular attention. 

As a numeral, G was anciently used to denote 40), 
and with a dash over it, G, 40,000, As an abbrevia- 
tion, it stands for Gaius, Gellins, &c. In music, it is 
the mark of the treble clef ; and, from jts being placed 
at the head, or marking the first sound in Guldo’s 
scale, the whole scale touk the name Gamut, from 
the Groek naine of the letter. 

GA, in Gothic, is a prefix, answering to ge in Saxon 
and other Teutonic languages. It sometimes has the 
force of the Latin cum or con, as in gawithan, to con- 
join. But in most words it appears to have no use, 
and in modern English it is entirely lost. Y-cleped, in 
which ge js changed into y, is the word in which 

- the English retained this prefix. 

GAB, 2. [Scot. gab, Dan. gad, the mouth, and a gap 
or gaping; Sw. gap; Russ. guba, a lip, a bay or 
gulf, the mouth of a river; Ir. cad, the mouth ; con- 
nected probably with gabble, gibberish, Sax, gabban, 


GAB 


FUST’I-LUG, i n. A gross, fat, unwieldy person 

FUST’I-LUGS, Junius, 

FUST’I-NESS, n. A fusty state or quality; an iB 
smell from moldiness, or moldiness itself, 

FUST’Y, c. [See Fuar ] Moldy; musty ; ill-smell- 
ing; rank ; rancid. Shak. 

FO’SURE, (-zhur,) x. Asmelting. [See Fusr.] 

FO/TILE, a [Fr.; L. futilis, from futio, to pour out y 
effutio, to prate or babble ; Heb. and Ch. NWO, to utter 
Tashly or pectonres - Class Bd, No. 2, 6, 15 

1, Talkative , loquacious; tattling. Pode Bacom, 

2. Trifling; of no weight or importance ; answere 
ing no valuable purpose ; worthless, 

3. Of no effect, 

FO’/TILE-LY, adv. In a futile manner. 
FU-TIL'L-TY, 2. Talkativencss ; loquaciousness 3 
loquacity. {im this sense, not now used,] 

2, Triflingness; unimportance; want of weight 
or effect ; as, to expose the /utility of arguments, 

3. The quality of producing no valuable effect, or 
of coming to nothing ; as, the futility of measures or 
schemes, 

FO’TILOUS, a, Worthless; trifling. [Jot used. 
FUT’TOCK, x. pier Soot-hook. It is more probably 
corrupted from ‘oat-lock. } 

{n a ship, the futtocks are the middle timbers, be- 
tween the floor and the upper timbers, or the timbers 
Spent over the keel, which form the breadth of the 
ship. 

FO’TURE, (fat’yur,) a. [L. futurus; Fr. ae 

1, That is to be or come hereafter; that will exist 
at any time after the present, indefinitely. The next 
moment is future to the present. 

2. The future tense, in grammar, is the modifica- 
tion of a verb which expresses a future act or event. 

FO/TURE, n. Time to come; a time subsequent to 
the present ; as, the future shall bo as the present ; in 
future; for the future. In such phrases, time or seue 
son is implied. 

FO/TURE LY, adv. In time tocome. [Wot used. 

FU-TU-RI'’TION, (fuit-yu-rish/un,) 2. The state of 
ing to come or exist hereafter. South. Stiles 

FU-TO’/RI-TY, x. Future time ; time to come, 

2. Event to come. 

All futsrities are naked before the all-seeing eye, South. 


o The state of being yet to come, or to come here 

after. 

FOZE, x. A tube, filled with combustible matter, fog 
dischargin ashell, &c. [See Fusx.] 

FUZZ, v. i. _ To fiy off in minute particles, 

FUZZ, mn, Fine, light particles; loose, volatile matter, 

FUZZ'BALL, x. <A kind of fungua or mushroom, 
sir whos pressed, bursts and scatters a fine dust. 

. A puff. 


FUZ’ZLE, v. t. To intoxicate Burton. 
FUZ/ZLED, pp. Intoxicated. 
FUZ/ZY, a. Light and spongy. [Craven Ccialeet. 


Written also fozy by Brockett. ] 
FY, ezclam. A word which expresses blame, dislike, 
disapprobation, abhorrence, or contempt. 


Fy, wy lord, fy ! a soldier, and afraid? Grab, 


= ea perhaps to make mouths. See Gazsiz ané 
APE. 

The mouth; as in the phrase, the gift of tke gab, 
that is, loquaciousness. But the ts 20 vulgar ez 
rarely to be used, 

GAB, v. i. [Sax. gabban.] 
1. Totalk idly ; to prate. 
2. To impose upon ; to lie. 
GAB-AR-DINE’, (gab-ar-deen’,) n. tree gabardina § 
gaban, a great coat with a hond and close sleeves} 
gabacha, a loose garment; Port. gabam, a frock; It. 
gavardina; Fr. epee 3 
4 A coarse frock or upper ,garment ; - oriee 
a 


ress, 

GAB/BLE, »v. & [D. 

to jeer or doride ; 
abberi, derision ; It. 

s Sat These may 

Gb, No. 7.} 

L To prate ; to talk fast, or to talk without meaning, 


Such a rout, and such a rabble, 
Run to bear Jack Purding gadble, Saif. 


2. To utter inarticulate sounds with rapidity ; as, 


Chaucer. 


beren, to prate; Sax. gabban, 
t. gaber, id.; Eng, to gibe; Swe 
abbare, to deceive; gabbo, &@ 
be from one root. Seo Class 


abbling fowls. den, 
GAB’B n. -Loud or rapid talk without meaning. 
Milton. 


2. Inarticulate sounds rapidly uttered, as of fare 


GAB’BLER, x. A prater; a noisy talker; one that 
utters inarticulate sounds, 
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AB/BLING, ppr. Prating ; chattering ; uttering un- 

meaning or inarticulate sounds. 

GAB’/BLING, n. ‘The making of a confused noise ; 
rapid, indistinct utterance. Spectator. 
GAB’BRO, n. .In mineralogy, the name given by the 
Italians to the aggregate of diallage and saussurite, 
It is the euphotide of the French, and the verde di 

Corsica duro of artists Cleaveland, 

GA'BEL, n. [Fr. gabelle ; It. gabella; Sp. gabela; Sax. 
gafel, or gafol.] ; 

A tax, impost, or duty ; usually, an excise. 

Addison. 

GA'BEL-ER, n. A collector of the gabel or of taxes, 

GA-BELLE',n. [Fr.] In France, a tax, particularly 
on salt. Brande. 

GA'BI-ON, n. [Fr. id.; It. gabbione, a large cage ; gab- 
bia, a cage; Sp. gavion, gabion,abnsket. In Ir. gab- 
lam signifies to take or hold ; W. gavaelu, id.] 

In furtification, a hollow cylinder, of wicker-work 
resembling a basket, but having no bottom, filled 
with earth, and serving to shelter men from an ene- 
my’s fire. P. Cyc. 

GA-BI-ON-NADE’, x A parapet hastily formed by 
gabions, P. Cyc. 

GA'BLE, n. [W. gavael, a hold or grasp, the gable of 
a house; gavaelu, to grasp, hold, arrest, Ir. gubham. 
Qu. G. gabel, Ir. gabhlan, a fork. 

The triangular end of a house or other building, 
from the cornice or eaves to the top. In America, it 
fs usually called the gable-end 

GA'BLET, 2. A small ornamented gable, or canopy, 
formed over a tabernacle, niche, &c. Gloss. of Arch. 

GA’BRI-EL-ITES, n. pl. In ecclesiastical history, a sect 
of Anabaptists in Pomerania, so called from one Ga- 
brief Scherling. 

GA’BRO-NITE, n. A variety of nepheline, occurring 
in masses whose structure is more or less foliated, or 
sometimes compact. Its colors are gray, bluish, or 
greenish-gray, and sometimes red. Cleaveland, 


GA’BY, 2. A silly, foolish person. [See Gawsy. 
GAD, x. [Sax. gad, a goad and a wedge; Ir. g a 
dart. 
a. \, sharp-pointed rod, or pricking instrument; a 
goad. Hence, 
2, The point of a spear or arrow-head. Shak, 
3. A wedge or ingot of steel or iron. Mozon. 


4, A punch of iron, with a wooden handle, used” 
by miners. Encyc. 

Upon the gad; upon the spur or impulse of the mo- 
ment. Shak. 

GAD, »v. i, [Ir. gad, a stealing; properly, a roving, as 

rob is connected with rove; gadaim, to steal. It co- 
incides with the Russ. chod,a going or passing ; choju, 
to go, to pass, to march. See Class Gd, No 17, Eth. 
und No, 38. 

1, To walk about ; to rove or ramble idly, or with- 
out any fixed purpose. 


Give the water no passage, nelther a wicked woman liberty to 
gad ubrond, ae Ecclua. 


2. To ramble in growth ; ‘as, the gadding vine. 


Milton, 
GAD’A-BOUT, ». One who walks about without 
business, [ Colo 


Jowell 
sous nm <A rambler; one that roves about 
idly. 


GAD’DENG, ppr, Rambling; roving; walking about. 
GAD/DING-LY, adv. In aroving, idle manner. 
GAD'FLY, 7. [sax, gad, a goad, and fly.] 

An insect of the genus Cistrus, which stings cat- 


tle, and deposits its eggs in their skin ; called also 
the breeze. 
GA'DOID, a, orn. [L, gadus, eu) 

A term denoting a family of soft-finned fishes, of 
the order of Subbrachians, or those having the ven- 
tral fins below or. in advance of the pectoral, of 
which family the cod is the type. Brande. 

GAD’O-LIN-Ig'E, ». A mineral, so called from Pro- 
fessor Gadolin, usually in amorphous masses of a 
blackish color, and having the appearance of vitreous 

/lava. {t contains the earth called yttria, Dana. 
AD/WALL, n. A migratory aquatic bird, of the duck 
\ kind, whose flesh is excellent food. It is the Anas 


strepera of Linnzus, P. Cyc, 
GAE'LIE, (ga/lik,) a. [from Gael, Gaul, Gallia. 
An epithet denoting what belongs to the Gaels, 


tribes of Celtic origin inhabiting the Highlands of 
Scotland ; as, the Gaelic language, 
GAE’LI€, n. The language of the Highlanders of 
Scotland. . : 
GAFF, 2. [lr. gaf,a hook; Sp. and Port, gafa; She- 
mitic D5, 75, to bend.) 
1, A light spear used by fishermen. 
2. A sort of boom or yard, extending the upper edge 
OF a fore-and-aft sail, [Qu, Bax. geafle, a pole.] 
Brande, 
GAF’PER, 2. [Qu. Chal. and Heb, %22 gebar, a man, 
vir; or Sax. gefere, a companion, a peer ; or Sw. gub- 
be, an old mar. 
A word of respect which seems to have degenera- 
ted into a term of familiarity or contempt, when ad- 
Grosged to an aged man or an old rustio, [Little used, ] 


s ay, 
GAP'FLE, x. [Sax, geaflas, chops, spurs on cocks.] 
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1. an artificial spur put on cocks when they are set 
to fight. 
2. A steel lever to bend crossbows. Ainsworth, 
GAG, v. t. ,[W. cegiaw, to choke, to strangle, from 
cég,a choking. Cég signifies the mouth, an open- 
i 


ng. 
1. To stop the mouth by thrusting something into 
the throat, so as to hinder speaking. Johnson. 

2. To keck; to heave with nausea. {In Welsh, 
gag is an opening or cleft; gagenu, to open, chap, or 
gape. 

GAG, 1 Something thrust into the mouth and throat 
to hinder speaking. 

GAGE, n [Fr gage, a pledge, whence gager, to 
pledge ; engager, to engage; G. wagen, to wage, to 
hazard or risk ; wage, a balance; D. waagen, to ven- 
ture, Sw. vaga, Eng. to wage. It seems to be allied 
to wag, weigh. The primary sense is, to throw, to 
lay, or deposit. If the elements are Bg, Wg, the 
original French orthography was guage.) 

1. A pledge or pawn; something laid down or 
given as a security fur the performance of some act 
to be done by the person deposiiing the thing, an 
which is to be forfeited by non-performance. It is 
used of a movable thing, not of land or other im- 
movable, 

There I throw my gage. Shak. 

2. A challenge to combat; that is,a glove, acap, a 
gauntlet, or the like, cast on the ground ap the chal 
lenger, and taken up by the accepter of the chal- 
lenge. Encye. 

3. A measure, or rule of measuring; a standard. 
[See Gavoe.] Young. 

4. The number of feet which a ship sinks in the 
water. 

5. Among letter-founders, a piece of hard wood, 
variously notched, used to adjust the dimensions, 
slopes, &c., of the various sorts of letters. Encyc. 

6. An instrument in joinery made to strike a Jine 
parallel to the straight side of a board. Encyc. 

7. The position of one vessel with respect to an- 
other. The Sey he denotes a position to the 
windward; and the lee-gage a position to the lee- 
ward. Totten. 

A sliding-gage; a tool used by mathematical in- 
strument makers, for measuring and setting off dis- 
tances, Encyc. 

Rain-gage; an instrument for measuring the quan- 
tity of water which falls from the clouds at a given 
place. Brande. 

Sea-gage; an instrument for finding the depth of 
the sea. Encye, 

Tide-gage ; an instrument for determining the 
hight of the tides. Eacye. 

Wind-gage; an instrument for measuring te force 
of the wind on any,given surface. Encyc. 

GAGE, v.t. To pledge; to pawn; to give or deposit 
as a pledge or security for some other act ; to#vage or 
wager. i en! 

2. To bind by pledge, caution, or security ; to en- 
gage. Shak. 

3. To measure ; to take or ascertain the contents 
of a vessel, cask, or ship; written also Gaucg. 

GAG’ED, pp. Pledged 3 measured. 

GAG’ER, n. One who gages or measures the contents. 

GAG’GER, 2. One that gags. 

GAG/GLE, (gag’gi,) v. i. [D. gaggeien; G. gackern; 
coinciding with cackle.] 

To make a noise liké a goose, 
GAG’GLING, z. The noise of geese, 
GAG/ING, ppr. Pledging ; measuring the contents. 
GAHN/ITE, n. See Auromouirz, with which it is 


Bacon, 


GAI'E-TY, 2. See Gavrry. [identical. 
GAIL-LIARDE,, (gal-yard’,) n. [Fr.] A sprightly 
Italian dance. Brande. 


GAI'LY, adv. [from gay, and better written Gayzy.] 

1, Splendidly ; with finery or showiness, 

2. Joyfully ; merrily. 

GAIN, vo. t. [Fr. gagner; Arm. gounit; Sw. gagna; 
Sax. gynan; Sp. ganar; Port. ganhar ; Heb. Ch. and 
Syr. map, Ar. ls kana, to gain, to possess. Class Gn, 
No. 49, 50, 51. The radical sense is, to take, or 
rather to extend to, to reach.] 

1. To obtain by industry or the employment of 
capital ; to get, as profit. or advantage ; to acquire. 
Any industrious person may gain a good living in 
America ; but it is less difficult to gain property than 
it is to use it with prudence. Money at interest may 
gain five, six, or seven per cent. 

* What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? — Matt. xvi, 

2, To win ; to obtain by superiority or success ; as, 
to gain a battle or a victory ; to gain a prize ; to gain 
& cause in law. 

3. To obtain ; to acquire ; to procure; to receive ; 
as, to gain favor; to gain reputation. 

For fame with toil we gain, but lose with ease, Pope. 
; 4, To obtain an increase of any thing; as, to gain 
time. 

5. To obtain or receive any thing, good or bad ; as, 
to gain harm and loss. Acts xxvii. 
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6. To draw into any interest or party; to win to 
one’s side ; to conciliate. 

7 tify the queen und gain the court, Dryden, 

we thal bean tion thou bust gained thy brother. — Matt. xviil, 

7. To obtain,~as a suitor. Milton. / 

8. To reach ; to attain to; to arrive at; as, to gaia 
the top of a mountain ; to gain a good harbor. 

To gain into; to draw or persuade to join in. 

He gained Lepidus into his measures, Middleton. 

To gain over; to draw to another party or intervst; 
to win over, 

To gain ground ; to advance in any undertaking; 
to prevail ; to acquire strength or extent; to in- 
crease. 

To gain the wind, in sea language, is to arrive on 
the mudward side of another ship. ‘ 

GAIN, »v. i. To have advantage or profit; to grow 
rich ; to advance in interest or happiness, 


Thou hast greedil, ined of thy neighbors extortign, 
Ewk, xxii, u fa sites e 


2. To encroach ; to advance on; to come forward 
by degrees ; with on; as, the ocean or river gains on 
the land. 

3. To advance nearer; to gain ground on; with 
on ; as, a fleet horse gains on his competitor, 4 

4. To get ground ; to prevail against, or the 
advantage. << Y 

The English have not onl ined uj the Venetians in 

Lavant, but have anidhi ag in Venice itself. a 

5. To obtain influence with. 


1 behavior had so far gained on the emperor, that! began 
Me Drconciied nope of liberty. ~ ae 4 Sut - 
GAIN, x. [Fr. gain.] oe 
1. Profit; interest ; something obtained as an ade 
vantage. { 
But wieeteage were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ, 

— Phil. ii, 


2. Unlawful advantage. 2 Cor. xii. 

; 3. Overplus in computation ; any thing opposed to 
loss, 
GAIN, ». [W. gda, a mortise ; ganu, to contain.) 

In architecture, a beveling shoulder ; a lapping of 
timbers, or the cut that is made for receiving’ a time 
her. Encyo. : 

GAIN, a. Handy; dextrous. [Obs.] { 
GAIN/A-BLE, a. "That may be obtained or reached. 
Sherwood, ‘ 
GAIN’AGE, x. In old laws, the same as Warnaa: 
that is, guainage; the horses, oxen, and furniture, ot 
the wain, or the instruments for carrying on tilla 
which, when. a villain was amerced, were left 
that cultivation might not be interrupted. The wor 
signifies also the land itself, or the profit made 
cultivation. Encyt. 4 
GAIN’ED, pp. Obtairied, as profit or advantage ; wong 
drawn over to a party ; reached. 
GAIN’ER, x, One that gains or obtains profit, intere 
est, or advantage. 4 
GAIN/FYL, a. Producing profit or advantage ; profite 
able ; advantageous; advancing interest or 
ness. 

2. Lucrative ; productive of money; adding to the 
wealth or estate. 

GAIN’FUL-LY, adv. With increase of wealth; prof 
itably ; advantageously. 

GAIN’FUL-NESS, x. _ Profit; advantage 

GAIN'GIV-ING, x. [from the root of again, against, 
and give. Sec Garnsay.] 

A misgiving; a giving against or away. [Wot 
eee Shak. 
GAINING, ppr. Cbtaining by industry or activity; 

reaching ; winning. 
GAIN'INGS, n. pl. Acquisitions made by labor or suc. 
cessful enterprise. 4 
GALN’/LESS, e. Not producing gain; unprofitable; 
not bringing advantage. Hammond. 
GAIN’/LESS-NESS, n. Unprofitableness ; want of ads 
vantage, Decay of Piety. 
GALN'LY, adv, Handily ; readily ; dextrously. [Oba.J 
GAIN-SAV! or GAIN/SAY, v. t. [Sax. gean, or one 
gean, and say; Eng. e@gainst; Sw. igen; Ban. gier, 
igien. See Acain, Acarnst. 

To contradict; to oppose in words; to deny og 
declare not to be true what another says; to contre 
vert; to dispute ; applied to persons, or to proposle 
tions, declarations, or facts. 

ive you a mouth and wisdom, which all your adversarieg, 
Pr ibiltaet bolabbe tp gothoey wor weeks Tiassa 
GAIN-SAY’ED, pp. Contradicted ; denied. 
GAIN-SAY’/ER, n. One who contradicts or denies 
what is alleged; an upposer. Tir. i. 
GAIN-SAY/ING, ppr. or a. Contradicting ; denying; 


opposing. 
GAIN-SAY'ING, n. Contradiction ; opposition. 
°>GAINST, (genst.) See Acatn»t. 
GAIN'STAND, v.t. [Sax. gean, against, and stand.) 
To withstand ; to oppose ; to resist. [Obs.] 


GAIN’STRIVE, v. 7. [Sax. ean, and strive. 
To make resistance. [ Obs. 
GAIN'STRIVE, v. t. ‘To withstand. [Obs.] 


GAL 


GAL 


GAL 


GARISH, a. [Qu. from the root of gear, Sax. gear-| GALE, n. A plant growing in bogs. Smart. 2. To impair; to wear away ; as, a stream gale’ 


wian, to prepare or dress; or Scot. 
whence gaired, gatrie, striped, streaked. 
'. yavpns is proud, Soastin Alig 
1. Gaudy ; showy ; fine; affectedly fine; tawdry. 
Monstrous hats and gairish colors, Ascham, 


2, Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 


Fame and lie cd ee out of himself; it varie GA’LE 4-TED, met.] 


mind loose 


GAIR’ISH-LY, adv. Ina gaudy, showy manner. . 
GAIR/ISH-NESS, n. Gaudiness; finery ; affected or 
ostentatious show. 
2. Flighty or extravagant joy, or ostentation. 
Taylor. 
GAIT, x. [This word is probably connected with go 


or ‘ore ; 
. A going; a walk; a march; away. Spenser. 

2, Manner of walking or stepping. Every man 

has his peculiar gait. 
GAIT’ED, a. In compounds, Having a particular gait. 
'GAI/TER,~+. A covering of cloth for the leg. © 
2. A kind of shoe, consisting chiefly of cloth, and 
covering the ankles. 
GAUTER, v. t. To dress with giiters. 
GA'LA, n. [Sp. gala, a court dress; It. gala, finery ; 
Fr. gala, show, pomp.] 7 
A gala day is 2 day of pomp, show, or festivity, 
when persons appear in their best apparel. 
GA-LA€’TIN, n. A vegetable substance, obtained 
from the sap of the Galactodendron utile, or cow-tree, 
of South America. 
GAL-A€-TOM’E-TER, n. [Gr. 
yada, milk, and yverpor, measure. 
An instrument for ascertaining the quality of milk ; 
a lactometur. Ure. 
GAL-A€-TOPH'A-GIST, n. [Gr. yadaxzus, milk, 
and day, to eat.} : 

One who eats or subsists on milk. 
GAL-A€-TOPH’A-GOUS, a. Feeding on milk. 
GAL-A€-TOPH/OR-OUS, a. Producing milk. 
GA-LA€-TO-POI-ET'I€, a. or n. [Gr. yada, milk, 

and muéw, to produce.] A term applied to sub- 
stances which increase the flow of milk. Brande, 
GA-LAGE’, x. [Sp. galocha. See Garocue.] 
A wooden shoe. [ Obs.} Spenser. 


adaxtos, gen. of 


GA-LAN"GA, n. A plant; the specific name of a 


~ species of Kempferia, and also of a species of Alpi- 
nia, commonly called, in English, Galangal. 

GA-LAN’'GAL, n. A’ plant; the Engtish name both 
of Kempferia Galanga, and Alpinia Galanga, whose 
roots have a hot, spicy taste. 

GAL/ANT-INE, n. A dish of veal, chickens, or other 
white meat, freed from bones, tied up, boiled, and 
served cold. Smart. 

GA-LA'TIANS, n. pl. 
Lesser Asia, said to be descendants of the Gauls. 

See Paul’s epistle to them.) 
GAL/AX-Y, n. [Gr. yadugcas, from yada, milk; Ir. 
~ geal, white; W. gal, clear, fair, whence galaeth, the 

milky way ; Gr. xaXos, fair.] 

1. The milky way; that long, white, luminous 
track, which seems to encompass the heavens like a 
girdle. This luminous appearance is found by the 
telescope to be occasioned by a multitude of stars, so 
small as not to be distinguished by the pe. 

Ce 

2. An assemblage of splendid persons or things. 

Bp. Hall. 

GAL'BA-NUM, ) n. [Heb. n22n, and in Ch. and Syr. 

GAL’/BAN, varied in orthography, from 25n, 
to milk.) 


The inspissated sap of Galbanum officinale, an 
ambelliferous plant. It comes in pale-colored, semi- 
transparent, soft, tenacious masses, of different 
shades, from white to brown. It has a strong, un- 
pleasant smell, with a bitterish, warm taste. It is 
unctuous to the touch, and softens between the fin- 
gers. When distilled with water or spirit, it yields 
an essential oil ; and, by distillation in a retort with- 
out mixture, it yields an empyreumatic oil of a fine 
blue color; but this is changed, in the air, toa ere: 

' £arr, 
GALE, n. [In Dan., gal is furious, and kuler is to 
blow strong, kuling, a gentle gale, from the root of 
coaland cold. In A al is a puff, a blast, and steam. 
The sense is obvious. 

A current of air; a strong wind. The sense of 
this word is very indefinite. The poets use it in the 
sense of a moderate breeze or current of air; as, a 
gentle gale. A stronger wind is called a fresh gale, 

In language of seamen, the word gale, unac- 
companied by an epithet, signifies a vehement wind, 
a storm, or tempest. They say, the ship carried 
away her topmast in a gale, or gale of wind; the 
ship rode out the gale., But the word is often quali- 
fied 3 as,a harl or strong gale, a violent gale. A cur- 
rent of wind, somewhat less violent, is denominated 
a stiff gale. A less vehcment wind is called a fresh 
gue, which is a wind not too strong fora ship to 
carry single-reefed top-sails, when close-hauled. 
ene wind is not so Mas but a a a ‘hs 
c er top-sails a-trip, or full spread, it is eda 
fevaic is Mar. Dict. Encyc. 


Inhabitants of Galatia, in the |’ 


» & stripe, | GALE, v. i In seamen’s language, to sail, or sail fast. 
In Gr., | GA’LE-A, n. é 


L. galea, a helmet. 
A genus of sea,hedgehogs. 
GAL’E-AS, n. A Venetian 
built, and moved both by oa: 
LIASS. 


GA'LE-ATE, 


galley, large, but low 
rs and sails. See Gat- 
a. [L. galeatus, from galea, a hel- 


1. Covered as with a helmet. Woodward. 
2. In botany, having a flower like a helmet, as the 
monk’s-hood, eS : 
GA-LEE’TO,«. A fish of the genus Blennius, of a 
greenish color, sometimes variegated with blue 
transverse lines, and, like the eel, living many hours 
after being taken from the water. . 
GA-LE'NA, n. (Gr. )aAnvn, tranquillity, so named 
from its supposed effects in mitigating the violence 
of disease.) ; Y : 
1. Originally, the name of the theriaca. Parr. 
2. Sulphuret of lead; its common color is that 
shining, bluish gray, usually called lead gray ; some- 
times it is nearly steel gray. Its streak has a metal- 
lic luster, but its fine powder is nearly black. ~ Its 
structure is commonly foliated, sometimes granular 
or compact, and sometimes striated or fibrous. It 
occurs in regular crystals, or more frequently mas- 
sive. } Cleaveland. 
GA-LEN'TE, 
GA-LEN’I€-AL, lena. CYC. 
2. {from Galen, the physician.] Relating to Galen 
or his principles and method of treating diseases. 
The galenic remedies consist of preparations of herbs 
and roots, by infusion, decoction, &c. ‘The chemical 
remedies consist of preparations by means of calcin- 
ation, digestion, fermentation, &c. 
GA’LEN-ISM, n. The doctrines of Galen. 


GA'LEN-IST, xn. A follower of Galen In the prepa-- 


ration of medicine and modes of treating diseases ; 
opposed to the chemists. 
GAL-E-RI€/Y-LATE, a. Covered as with a hat. 
F ' Smart. 
GAL/ER-ITE, x. [L. galerus, a hat or cap.] 
A genus of fossil shells. 
GA-LIC’L-AN, (-ish’e-an,) a. Pertaining to Galicia. 
GAL-I-LE’AN, n. A native or inhabitant of Galilee, 
in Judea.- Also, one of a sect among the Jews, who 
opposed the payment of tribute to the Romans. 
GAL-I-LE!AN-TEL/E-S€OPE, See Tyvescore. 
GAL'I-LEE, 2. A porch or chapel, usually at the west 
end of a church. Guilt, 
GAL-I-MA’TIAS, (-ma/sha,)n [Fr. galimatias.] 
Nonsense. (See Garcimatia. Addison. 
SALE (ee e-ot,) n. [Fr. gahote: Sp. galeota; It. 
galeotta; L. galea.| 
1. A small galley, or sort of brigantine, built for 
chase. It is moved both by sails and oars, having 
one mast, and sixteen or twenty seats for rowers. 
Di 


2. Galiot, or galliott; a Dutch vessel, carrying a 
main-mast and a mizzen-mast, and a large gaff main- 
sail. Mar, Dict. 

GAL/I-POT,n. [Sp.] A white resin or resinous juice, 
which fiows, by incision, from the pine-tree, espe- 
cially the maritime pine. 2H 

Sp. Dict. Fourcroy. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

Galipot incrusts the wounds of fir-trees during 
winter. It consists of resin and oil. Coze. 

GALL, x. [Sax. gealla; G. galle; D. gal; Dan, galde; 


Sw. galle; Gr. xo\n, probably from its color; Sax. 


gealew, yellow. See Yetrow and Gop, 

1. In the animal economy, a bitter, bottle-green 
fluid, secreted by the gall-bladder on the under side 
of the liver. It is glutinous, or imperfectly fluid, like 


oil. Encyc. Nicholson. 
2. Any thing extremely bitter. Dryden. 
3. Rancor; malignity. Spenser. 
4. Anger; bitterness of mind. Prior. 


GALL’-BLAD-DER, rn. A small, membranous sack, 
shaped like a pear, seated on the under side of the 
liver, which secretes a thickish and Very bitter fluid, 
of a dark, bottle-green color, called gall. Tully. 

GALL'-SICK-NESS, xz. A remitting bilious fever in 
the Netherlands. Parr. 

GALL'-STONE, n. .A concretion formed in the gall- 
bladder. 

GALL,n. [L. galla; Sax. gealla; Sp. agalla; It. gala.) 

A hard, round excrescence, on a kind of oak-tree, 
(the Quercus infectoria,) in certain warm climates, 
said to be the nest of an insect called cynips. It is 
formed from the tear issuing from a puncture made 
by the insect, and gradually increased by accessions 
of fresh matter, till it forms a covering to the eggs 
and succeeding insects. Galls are used in making 
ink ; the best are from Alepp.. Parr. 

2. Gall of glass, also called sandiver; the neutral 
salt skimmed off from the surface of melted glass. 


, Ure. 
GALL, v. t. [Fr. galer, to scratch or rub ; gale, scab.] 
1. To fret and wear away by friction ; to excoriate ; 
to hurt or break the skin by rubhing; as, a saddle 
galls the back of a horse, or a collar his breast. 


Tyrant, I well deserve thy galling chain. Pope, 


¢. Pertaining to or containing ga- | 


the ground. ; Ray. 
3. To tease ; to fret ; to'vex; to chagrin; as, to be 
galled by sarcasm. 
4. To wound ; to break the surface of any thing 
by rubbing; as, to gall a mast or a cable. ‘ 
5. To injure; to harass; to annoy. The troop: 
were galled by the shot of the enemy. 


Tn our wars against the French of old, we used to gall them 
with our leng bows, at a greater distance than they could 
shoot their arrows, Addison. 


6. In dyeing, to impregnate with a decoction of 
gall-nuts. 
GALL, v.i. To fret ; to be teased. 
GALL, zn. .A wound in the skin by rubbing. 
GAL'LANT, a. [Fr. galant; Sp. galante; It. id. This 
word is from the root of the W. gallu, to be able, to 
have power; Eng. could; L. gallus, a cock. See 
Coutp, Catt, and Gara. The primary sense is to 
stretch, strain, or reach forward.] 5 
_ 1. Gay; well-dressed ; showy ; splendid ; magnif- 
icent. 
Neither shall gallant shi thereby, — Is. iii. 
The gay, the wise, the gcllant, and the par Waller, 
This sense is obsolete.} ° 
,. Brave ; high-spirited ; courageous ; heroic ; mag: 
nanimous ; as, a gallant youth ; a gallgat officer. 
3. Fing; noble. KY 
4. Courtly ; civil; polite and attentive to ladies; 
» courteous, 8 larendon. 
GAL-LANT"’, n. - A gay, sprightly man; a courtly or 
fashionable man. ) Shak, 
. 2. A man who is polite and attentive to ladies; 
one who attends upon ladies at parties, or to places 
of amusement. 
3. A wooer; a lover; a suitor. 
4. In an ill sense, one who caresses a woman for 
lewd purposes. 
GAL-LANT’, v. t. To attend or wait on, as a lady. 
2. To handle with grace or in a modish manner}; 
as, to gallant a fan. r Connoisseur. 
GAL-LANT’ED, pp. Attended or waited on, as & 


| lady. 
GAL-LANT'ING, ppr. Waited on by a gentleman. 
GAL’LANT-LY, adv. Gayly ; splendidly. 
2. Bravely ; nobly ; heroically ; generously ; as, to 
fight gallantly; to defend a place gallantly. 
GAL'LANT-NESS, z. Elegance or completeness of 
an acquired qualification. Howell. 
GAL/LANT-RY, 7. [Sp. galanteria; Fr. galanterie.} 
1. Splendor of appearance ; show ; magnificence 3 
ostentatious finery. [Obsolete or obseleecent.] 


Shak. 


2. Bravery; courageousness ; heroism; intrepidi- 
ty. The troops entered the fort with great gallantry. 

3. Nobleness; generosity. > Glanville. 

4. Civility or polite attention to ladies. 

5. Vicious love or pretensions to love; civilities 
paid to females for the purpose of winning favors ; 
hence, lewdness; debauchery. ‘ 

GAL'LATE, n. [from gall.] A salt formed by the 


gallic acid combined with a base, Lavoisier. 
GAL‘LE-ASS. See Gatuiass. 
GALL’ED, pp. [See Gaur, the verb.] Having the 


skin or surface worn or torn by wearing or rubbing ; 
fretted ; teased ; injured ; vexed. 

GAL’LE-ON, n. [Sp. galeon; Port. galeam; It. gale- 
one. See Garrey. 

A large ship, with three or four decks, formerly 
used by the Spaniards to transport to Spain the gold 
and silver bullion from the mines of Mexico and 
Peru. P. Cyc. 

GAL’LER-Y, x. [Fr. galerie; Sp. and Port. galeria; 
It. galleria; Dan. gallerie; G. id.; D. galdery; Sw. 
galler-verck, and gallrad. Lunier supposes this 
word to be from the root of G. wallen, to walk. But 
is it not a projection? See Gatiant.] 

1. 'In architecture, a covered part of a building, 
commonly in the wings, used as an ambulatory or a 


place for walking. pee 
2. An ornamental walk or apartment in gardens, 
formed by trees. 3 Encyc. 


3. In churches, a floor elevated on columns, and 
furnished with pews or seats, usually ranged on three 
sides of the edifice, A similar structure in a play- 
house. 

4, In fortification, a covered walk across the ditch 
of a town, made of beans covered with planks and 
loaded with earth. Encyc. *> 

5. In @ mine, a narrow passage or branch of the 
mine carried under ground to a work designed to be 
blown up. é Encyc. 

6. In’ a ship, a frame, like a balcony, projecting 
from the stern or quarter of a ship of war or of a 
large merchantman. That part at the stern is called 
the stern-gallery ; that at the quartezs, the quarter- 
gallery. ; ; Totten, 

7. In the fine arts, a term applied to a collection of 
works in painting or sculpture. Brande. 

GAL'LE-TYLE, n. Gallipot. Bacon. 

GAL’LEY, 7z.; pl. Gatteys. iF p. galera; It. galera 
or galea; Fr, galére ; ‘Port. galé; L. galea. The Lat- 
in word signifies a helmet, the top of a mast, and a 
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ey: 
Be tenived from the head-piece, 
work, at mast-head.] Sob 
1. A low, flat-built vessel, with one deck, and nav- 
igated with sails and oars; formerly used in the 
Mediterranean. It was long and narrow, and car- 
ried two masts with lateen sails. The largest sort of 
galleys, employed by the Venetians, were 166 feet in 
length, with 52 oars, each oar managed by six or 
seven slaves. Mar. Dict. P. Cyc. 
2. A place of toil and misery. _ — South, 
3. A light, open boat, used on the River Thames 
by custom-house officers, press-gangs, and for pleas- 
Ure... Mar. Dict. 
4. The cook-room or kitchen of a ship of war, an- 
swering to the caboose of a merchantman, ‘ 
Mar. Dict. 


or kind of basket- 


5. An oblong, reverberatory furnace, with a row of] GAL-LOON!, n. [Fr. galon; Sp. galon; It. 


retorts whose necks protrude through lateral open- 

ings. j Nicholson, 
GAL'LEY, ) 2. In printing, a frame which receives 
GAL’'LY, ° the types from the Rompe ae 


3 
GAL!LEY-FOIST, 2. A barge of state. Hakewell. 
GAL’LEY-SLAVE, n. A person condemned for a 
crime to work at the oar on board of a galley. 
GALL/FLY, x. An insect that pupctures plants, and 


occasions galls; the cynips. ~~~ Encyc. 
GAL'LIARD,-(-yard,) a. [Fr. gaillard, from gai, gay.] 
Gay ; brisk; active. [ Obs.} haucer. 


GAL'LIARD, x. A brisk, gay mam; also, a lively 
dance. [See GarLusarpeE. _ Bacon. 
GAL/LIARD-i$B, n. Merriment ;.excessive gayety. 
[eed . ‘Brown. 

GAL'LIARD-NESS, rn. Gayety.-- [Obs.] _ Gayton. 
GAL’LLASS, n. A heavy, Jow-built vessel, with two 
masts, and having both sails and oars. * Shak. 
GAL/LIE€, a. [from Gallia, Gaul, now France.] Per- 

taining to Gau) or France. 
GAL!LI€, a. [from gall.] Belonging to galls or oak- 
‘apples; derived froin galls; as, the gallic acid. 
GAL'LI€-AN,.a. [L. Gallicus, from Gallia, Gaul. 
Pertaining t6 Gaul or France; as, the Gallican 
church or clergy. 
GAL’LL-CISM, x. [Fr. gallicisme, from Gallia, Gaul.] 
A mode of speech peculiar to the French nation ; 
an idiomatic manner of using words in the French 


language. 2 
GAL'LLCIZE, vo. t. ‘To render conformable to the 
French idiom or language. 
GAL-LI-GAS'KINS, n. pl. [Qu. Calige Vasconum, 
Gascon-hose. } 
Large, open hose ; usedonly in ludicrous language. 
Philips. 
GAL-LI-MA’TIA, n. Talk without meaning. 
GAL-LI-MAU'FRY, 2. [Fr. galimafrée.] 
1, Abash ; a medley ; a hodge-podge. [Little used.] 
. Spenser. 
2. Any inconsistent or ridiculous medley. Dryden. 
3. Awoman. [Wot in use. Shak. 
[‘* Galimaufrey, a hodge-podge made up of the rem- 
Bants and scraps of the larder.”’ 
Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. 
*€ Clear and easy words in unintelligible things are 
Mere words without sense; and things which are 
unintelligible, though expressed with plain and easy 
words, are called a galemaufrey.” 
An’ Impartial Account of the Word Mystery, as it is 
taken in the Holy Scripture. Lond. 1691, 4to. p. 19. 


.  E..H. B. 

GAL-LLNA/GROUS, (gal-le-na/shus,) a. [L. gallina- 
ceus, from gallina, a hen, gallus, a cock, whose name 
is from crowing, W. galw, Eng. to call. 

Designating that order of birds called Gallina, in- 
oes the domestic fowls or those of the pheasant 


Gallinaceus Lapis ; a glossy substance produced by 
volcanic fires; the lapis obsidianus of the ancients. 
A kind of it, brought from Peru, is of a beautiful 
black, or crow-color, like the gallinago. Encyc. 

GAL-LY'NA, n. pl. [lu] See Garrrnaczous. 

GALL'ING, x, Act of galling or fretting the skin. 

GALL/ING, ppr. [See Gaut, the verb.] Fretting the 
akin ; éxcoriating. 

2. a. Adapted to fret or chagrin ;.vexing. 
GAL’LI-NIP-PER; x.° A large musquito. 
GALL/-IN'SE€T, n.. A name common to a family of 

insects, including the cochineal insect. . Brande. 
GAL'LENULE, nm. [L. gallinula, dim. of gallina, a 
en, 

‘The water-hen, a bird allied to the coot and rail, 
PA ge under the Linnzan genus Fulica. 

G ain eo See Garior. 
GAL-LIP/O-LI OIL, n,, An inferior kind of olive oil, 
brought from Gallipoli, in the kingdom of Naples. © 
Buchanan. 
GAL’LI-POT, n. [D. gleye, potter’s clay, and pot.] 

A small pot or vessel, painted and glazed, used by 

druggists and apothecaries for containing medicines. 
GAL-LIT/ZIN-ITE, n. Rutile, an ore of titanium. 
Ure. 

GAL/LI-VAT, n. A small vessel used on the Mala-’ 
bar coast. e halmers. 
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and the name of this vessel seems to have ;GALL/LESS, a, [from gall.] Free from gall or bit- 


terness. 


GALL!-NUT, n. An excrescence on a species of oak, 


used in dyeing, making ink, &c. [See Gat. 


GAL!LON, zn. [Sp. galon; Law L. galona, In French, 


galon is a grocer’s box. Old Fr. jalon, a gallon.} 

A measure of capacity for dry or liquid things, but 
usually for liquids, containing four quarts. But the 
gallon is not, in all cases, of uniforin contents or di- 
mensions. In England, the old wine gallon con- 
tains 231 cubic inches ; the old corn gallon contains 


268.5, cubic inches; the old ale gallon contains 282 


cubie inches; the new imperial gallon; as settled by 
the act of George IV., contains 10 pounds avoirdu- 


pois of distilled water, or 277-255 cubic inches. 
; P. Cyc. 
gallone ; 
Port. galam.]} 
A kind of close lace, made of gold or silver, or of 
silk only. Tatler. 
GAL-LOON’ED, a. Furnished or adorned with gal- 


loon. 
GAL’LOP, v.%. [Fr. galoper ; Sp. galopear ; Port. id. ; 

It. galoppare; Arm. galoupat, or galompat: G. 
piren. If this word Is from the elements Gl, 1 know 
not the origin or meaning of the last constituent part 
of the word. I suppose it to be formed with the pre- 
fix ga on lIcap, G. laufen, D. loopen, geloopen. See 
Leap. 

1. To move or run with leaps or bounds, as a horse ; 
to run or move with speed. 

But gallop lively down the western hill, Donne. 

2. To ride with a galloping pace. We galloped to- 
ward the enemy. ¢ 

3. To move very fast; torun over. _ 

Such superficial ideas he may collect in galloping over it. Loeke. 


GAL’LOP, rn, The movement or pace of a quadruped, 
particularly of a horse, by springs, reaches, or leaps. 
The animal lifts his fore feet nearly at the same time, 
and as these descend and are just ready to touch the 
ground, the hind feet are lifted at once. The gallop 
is the swiftest page of a horse, but it is also a moder- 
ate pace, at the pleasure of a rider. 

GAL-LOP-ADE’, n. A kind of dance, and also a kind 
of music appropriate to the dance. 

GAL'LOP-ER, zn. A horse that gallops; also, a man 
that gallops or makes haste. 

2. In artillery, a carriage on which very small guns 
are conveyed. It has shafts, so as to be drawn with- 
out a limbon, and it may serve for light three and six 
pounders. 

GAL‘LO-PIN, n. [Fr.] A servant for the kitchen. 


Obs. 
chit 'P-ING, ppr. or a. Riding or moving with a 
GAL'LOW, vt (Sax. apereaa tt (gallop. 
. To fright or terrify. [Obds.] hak. 
GAL'LO-WAY, n. A horse or species of horsés, of a 
small size, first bred in Galloway, in Scotland. 
3 Hawkesworth, 
GAL/LOW-GLASS, z. An ancient Irish foot soldier. 
Spenser. 
GAL/LOWS, n. sing. ; pl. Gatrowses. [Sax. galg, ge- 
alga; Goth. galga; G. galgen; D. galy ; Sw. galge; 
Dan. id. _ Gallows is in the singular number, and 
should be preceded by a, a gallows.] 

1, An instrument of punishment on which crimi- 
nals are executed by hanging. It consists of two 
posts and a cross-beam on ‘the top, to which the 
cominal is suspended by a rope fastened round his 
neck. 

2. A wretch that deserves the gallows. [Jot used.] 

Shak. 


ak, 
3. pl. A pair of pantaloon suspenders. [ Colloquial. 

GAL/LOWS-FREE, a. Free from poe of the see 

lows. Dryden. 
GAL’/LOWS-TREE, n. The tree of execution. 

Z : Spenser. 

GALLS, xn. pl. Wounds or excoriations produced by 

the friction of harness. ; Gardner. 
GALL/Y, a. Like gall; bitter as gall. Cranmer. 
GALI/LY, n. [Port. galé, a galley, and a printer’s 

frame ; Fr. galce.] 

A printer’s frame, on which types from the com- 
posing-stick are placed. [See Garey. Ash. 
GAL'LY-WORM, n.. An insect of the centiped kind, 

of several species, 
GA-LOCHE’, (ga-lésh,) n. [Fr., from Sp. galocha, a 
clog, or wooden shoe.] ; 
A patten, clog, or wooden shoe, or a shoe to be 
worn over another shoe to keep the foot dry. It is 
written also GaLosHe. 
GA-LORE’, n. [Ir. peo) 
In old writers, plenty ; Stull used by 
seamen. } Smart. 
GAL'SOME, (gawl/sum,) a. [from gall.] Angry ; ma- 
hignant, [ Obs. ‘orton. 
GALT, x. A. stiff, blue marl, of the chalk formation. 
3 “ Mantel. 
GAL-VAN'T€, a. Pertaining to galvanism; contain- 
ing or exhibiting it. 
GAL/VAN-ISM, x. [from Galvani, of Bofogna, the 
discoverer. ] 


abundance. 


GAM 


Electrical phenomena in which the electricity is 
developed without the aid of friction, and in which’ 
a chemical action takes place between certain bodies, 

Edin. Encyc. 

Galvanism is heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, 
united in combination or in simultaneous action ; 
sometimes one, and sometimes another of them pre- 
dominating, and thus producing, nore or less, all the 
effects of each—usua) means of excitement, contact 
of dissimilar bodies, especially of metals and fluids. 

Hare. Silliman. 
GAL'VAN-IST, n. One versed in galvanism. 
GAL'VAN-IZE, v. t. ‘To affect: with galvanism. 
GAL!VAN-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Affected with galvanism. 

Galvanized tron; a name given to sheets of iron 
which are first dipped into melted zinc, and then 
into melted tin, and are thus prepared, by the sup- 
posed galvanic action of these metals, to resist oxy- 
dation. Francis. 

GAL'VAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Affecting with galvanism. 

GAL-VAN-OL/O-GIS'T, n. One who describes the 
phenomena of galvanism. 

GAL-VAN-OL'0O-GY, 2. [galoanism, and Gr. Anyos, 
discourse. 3 

A treatise on galvanism, or o description of its 
phenomena, 

GAL-VAN-OM’E-TER, ) 2, [galvanism, and Gr. pe- 
GAL-VAN’O-S€6PE, rpov, Measure. } 
’ An instrument or apparatus for measuring the 
force, or detecting the presence, of minute quanti- 
_ ties of galvanic electricity. - Ure. 
GA’MA GRASS, x2. A tall, stout, and exceedingly pro- 
ductive grass, said to admit of being cut six times in 
a season. Farm. Encyc. 
GA-MASH’ES, n. pl, Short spatterdashes similar to 
i Shelton. 


gaiters. 
GAM-BA'DOES, n. pl. [it. 
Cases of leather, Sieg used to defend the leg 
from mud, and in riding on horseback. Alloway. 
GAM’BET, n._ A bird, of the size of the greenshank, 
found in the Arctic Sea, and in Scandinavia and Ice- 
Jand. Pennant. 
GAM'BI-SON, n. [Fr.] A stuffed doublet worn un- 
der armor. Toone. 
GAM’BIT, @. In chess, a term applied to a game which 
is begun by moving the King’s or queen’s pawn two 
squures, With the intention of moving the adjoining 
. bishop’s pawn two squares also, thus leaving the 
first-moved, or gambit pawn, undefended, Smart, 
GAM’BLE, v.i. [from game.] To play or game for 
money or other stake. ‘ 
GAM’BLE, v.t. To gamble away, is to squander by 
gaming. 
Bankrupts or sots who have gambled or slept away their estatca, 


Ames, 

GAM’BLED pret. of Gams, 

GAM’BLER, n. One who games or plays for money 
or other stake. Gamblers often or usually become 
cheats and knaves. 

GAM’'BLING, ppr. Gaming for money. 

GAM’BLING, n. The act or practice of gaming for 
money. 

GAM-BOGE’, n. A concrete vegetable juice, or in- 
spissated sap, produced by Jhe Hebradendron Cam- 
bogioides. {t is brought in orbicular masses, or cy- 
lindrical rolis, from Cambodia, Cambodja, or Cambogia, 
in the East Indies, whence its name. It is of a 
dense, compact texture, and of a beautiful reddish- 
yellow. It is used chiefly as a pigment. ‘Taken in- 
ternally, it is a strong and harsh cathartic and emet- 
ic. ‘icholson. 

GAM-BO'GLAN, a. Pertaining to gamboge. 

GAM’BOL, v. i. [Fr. gambiller, to wag the leg or kick, 
from It. gamba, the leg, Fr. jambe, Sp. gamba. 

1. To dance and skip about in sport; to frisk; to 

* Jeap; to play in frolic, like boys and lambs, 

. Milton. 


amba, the leg.] 


2. To leap ; to start. 
GAM’BOL, zn. A skipping or leaping about in frolic; a 
‘skip; a hop; a leap; a sportive prank. den. 
GAM/BOL-ING, ppr. Leaping ; frisking ; playing 


pranks. 
GAM’EREL, x. [from It. gamba, the leg.] 
1. The hind Jeg of a horse. Hence, 
2. Astick crooked like a horse’s leg, used if Apia 
ers. mart. 
A curb-roof is called a gambrel-roof. 

GAM’BREL,v. t. Totie by theleg. Beaum. & Fl. 
GAME, n. _[Ice. gaman: Sax. gamen, a jest, sport; ga- 
mian, to jest ; to sport; It. giambare, to jest or jeer; 
W. camp, a feat, a game; campiaw, to contend in 

‘games. The latter seeins to unite game with 
which in Saxon and other northern dialects signifies 
a combat.] _ 

1. Sport of any kind. Shak, 

2. Jest; opposed to earnest; as, betwixt earnest 
and game. {Vot used.]- Spenser. 

3. An exercise or play for amusement or winning 
a stake ; as, a game of cricket; a game of chess; a 
game of whist. Some games depend on skill, others — 
on hazard. : 

4, A single match at play. 

5. Advantage in play ; as, to 


Addison — 
play the game into 
another’s hand. ° 


a 


a 


GAN 


@ Scheme pursued ; measures planned. 


‘This seems to be the proscnt game of thatcruwn, Temple, 
\7%. Field sports ; the chase ; falconry, &c. 
Shuk. Waller, 


8. Animals pursued or taken in the chase, orin the 
sports of the field ; animals appropriated in England 
to I-gal sportsinen, as deer, hares, &c. 

9. In antiquity, games were public diversions or 
eontests exhibited as spectacles for the gratification of 
the people. ‘I'nese games consisted of running, leap- 
ing, wrestling, riding, &c. Such were the Olympic 
games, the Pythian, the Isthmian, the Nemean, &c., 
among the Greeks ; and among the Romans, the Apol- 
linarian, the Circensian, the Capitoline, &c. Encuc. 

10. Mockery ; sport ; derision; as, to meke game 
of a person. 

GAME, oi. [Sax. gamian.} 
+ Fo play at any sport or diversion. 

2. To play for a stake or prize ; to use cards, dice, 
billiards, or other instruments, according to certain 

,, ules, with a view to win money or other thing waged 
,; Upon the issue of the contest. 

3. To practice gaming. 

GAME’-€OCK, 2. A cock bred or used to fight; a 
cock kept for barbarous sport. Locke. 
GAME’-EGG, n. An egg from which a fighting cock 

' is bred. Garth. 
GAME’FUL, a. Full of game or games. 
GAME/KEEP-ER, n. One who has the care of game; 
one who is authorized to preserve beasts of the chase, 
or animals kept fur sport. Blackstone. 
GAME'-LEG, n. A lame leg. 
GAME’LESS, a. Destitute of game. 
GAME/SOME, a. Gay; sportive ; playful ; frolicsome. 
This gamesome humor of children. Locke. 
GAME'SOME-LY, adv. Merrily ; playfully. 
GAME’S6ME-NESS, n. Sportiveness; merriment. 
GAME’STER, n. [game, and Sax. steora, a director.] 
- J. A person addicted to gaming; one who iS ec- 
customed to play for money or other stake at cards. 
dice, biljiards, and the like ; a gambler; one skilled 


in games. Addison. 

It is az easy to be a scholar as a gamester. Harris. 

) 2. One engaged at play. Bacon. 
3. A merry, frolicseme person. [Wot used.] Shak. 

4. A prostitute. [Wot in use.] Shak. 


GAM’ING, ppr. Playing; sporting ; playing for money. 

GAM/‘ING, rx. The act or art of playing Se game, cf 
& contest for a victory, or fur a prize or stake, 

2. The practice of using cards, dice, billiards, and 

the like, according to certain rules, for winning 


money, &c. 
GAM’/ING-HOUSE, ». A house where gaming is prac- 
ticed. Blackstone. 
GAM'ING TA-BLE, x. A table appropriated to gam- 


ing. 
GAMM-MAR/O-LITE, x. A petrified crawfish, or other 
crustaceous aniinal. 
GAM’'MER, n. [Sw. gammal, Dan, gammel, old ; Sw. 
gemma, an old woman.] 
The compellation of an old woman, answering to 
‘er, applied tu an old man. 
GAM’MON, 2. [It. gamba; Fr. jambe, a leg; jambon, 
a leg of bacon, jambe bone. 
1. The buttock or thigh of a hog, pickled and 
smoked or dried ; a smoked ham. 
: 2 A game, called usually Backeammon, which 
3. An imposition or hoax. see. 
GAM’MON, v, t.- To make bacon; to pickle and dry 
ip smoke. 

, 2, To fasten a bowsprit to the stem of a ship by 
several turns of a rope, Mar. Dict. 
GAM’ ON, v. t. In the game of backgammon, the par- 

that, hy fortunate throws of the dice, or by supe- 
rior skill in moving, withdraws ail his men from the 
board, before his antagonist has been able to get his 
men home and withdraw any of them from his table, 
gammons his antagonist. 
2. To imposes on a person by making him believe 
improbable stories ; to humbug. Dickens, 
GAM/MON-ED, pp. See the verb. 
GAM'MON-ING, ppr. See the verb. 
GAM’MON-ING/-n. The lashing by which the bow- 
sprit of a vessel ia secured to the stem. 
R. H. Dana, Jr. 
GAM-O-PET’AL-OUS, a. A term applied to the corol 
of a flower, when the | pihoegs cohere by their contin- 
uous margins, so as to form a tube. Lindley. 
GAM-O-SEP’AL-OUS, a. A term applied to the calyx 
of a flower, when the sepals cohere, by their contin- 
uous edges, intoa kind of tube orcup. Lindley. 
GAMUT, x. [Sp. ganna; Port, id.; Fr. gamme ; from 
the Greek letter eo named.] i 
1, A scale on which nolis in masic are written or 
i » Consisting of lines and spaces, which are 
named after the first ceven letters of the alphabet. 
2. The first or gravest note in Guido’s scale of mu- 
sic, the modern scale. 
GAN 3 a contraction-of Bzoan, or rather the original 
simple word, Sax.°gynnan, to begin. : 
GANCH, ». t. [It. gancio, a hook.] 
| To drop from a high place on sharp stakes or hooks, 
94 the Turks do malefactors, by way of punishment. 


GAN 


GANCH/ING, 2. The act of letting one fall on sharp 
stakes or hooks; aeTurkish punishment of criminals. 
GAN’'DEKR, x. [Sax. gandra, ganra; lr. ganra. In Ger, 
and D. gans is a goose; D. ganserick,a gander ; Gr. 
xn, and probably L. anser, Pliny says that, in Ger 
many, the small, white geese were called ganze. 
Lib. 10, 22.] 
The male of the goose. 
GANG, v.i, [Sax. gangon: Goth. geggan.t 
To go; to walk, [Scottish.] 

GANG, n. [Sax. gang; D. Dan. G. gang; Sw. gang, 
a going, a pace or gait, a way, a passage, an alley, 
an avenue, a porch, portico, or gallery ; G. erzreicher 
gang,and Dan. mineralisk gang, a metallic vein, a 
streak in a mine ; Goth. gagg, a way or street; gaz- 
gan, to go, to walk. 

1. Properly, a going; wence, a number going in 
company ; hence, a company or a number of persons 


GAR 


ad 
n. [The last syllable is from the T'eu- 
tonic, D. leopen, to run. The first 
The German has 


GANT’LET, 

GANT’LOPE, 
is probably from gang, @ passage. 
gassenlaufer, street-runner. 

A military punishment inflicted on crnmials for 
some heinous offense. It is executed in this manners 
Soldiers are arranged in two rows, face to face, each 
armed with a switch or instrument of punishment, 
between these rows, the offender, stripped to his 
waist, is compelled to pass a certain number of times, 
and each man gives him astroke. A similar punish- 
ment is used on board of ships. Hence this word is 
chiefly used th the phrase to run the gantlet, or gant 
lope. Dryden. Mar. Dict. 

GAN'ZA, n. (Sp. ganso, a goose. See Ganver.] 
A kind of wild goose, by a flock of which a virtu- 
oso was fabled to be carried to the lunar world. 
Johnson. Hudibras. 


associated for a particular purpose; as, a gang of| GAOL, n. [Fr. gecle; Arm. geol or jol: W. geol; Norm. 


thieves. 

2. In seamen’s language, a select number of a ship’s 
crew appointed on a particular service, under a suit- 
able officer, Mur. Dict. 

3. In mining, literally, a course or vein ; but appro- 
priately, the earthy, stony, saline, or combustible sub- 
stance, which contains the ore of metals, or is only 
mingled with it, without being chemically combined. 
This is called the gang or matrix of the ore. It dif- 
fers from a mineralizer, in not being combined with 
the metal. Cleaveland. 

[ This word, in the latter sense, is commonly, but in vi- 
olation of etymology, written GaANGuUR.] 

GANG/BOARD, n. A board or plank, with cleats for 
steps, used for walking into or out of a boat. 
Falconer. 

2. A term applied to planks placed within or with- 
out the bulwarks of a vessel’s waist, for the sentinel 
to walk or stand on. ~ Totten, 

GANG’-DAYS, n. pl. Days of perambulation. 
GANG/HORN, 2. A flower. Ainsworth. 
GAN'GLLA€, a. Relating to a ganglion. 
GAN"GLI-ON, (gang’gle-on,) x. [Gr. payyAcov.] 

1. In anatomy, a healthy and natural enlargement 
occurring somewhere in the course of a nerve. There 
are two systems of nerves which have ganglions upon 
them, First, those of common sensation, whose gan- 
giions are near to the origin of the nerve in the spinal 
cord. Secondly, the great sympathetic nerve, which 

~ has various ganglions on various parts of it. 

2. In surgery, an encysted tumor situated some- 
where on a tendon, formed by the elevation of the 
sheath of the tendon, and the effusion of a viscid 
fluid into it. Tully. 

GAN’'GLI-ON-A-RY, a. Composed of ganglions. 

GAN’GLI-ON’I€, a. Pertaining to a ganglion; as, 
the ganglionic nerves of the digestive organs ; or the 

anglionic nerves of common sensation. Prout. 

GAN’GRE-NATE, v. t. To produce a gangrene. 

GAN"'GRE-NA-TED, pp. Mortified. [ Brown. 

GAN!'GRE-NA-TING, ppr. Mortifying, 

GANGRENE, (gang’green,) n.° [Fr., from L. gan- 
grena; Gr. yuyypatvas Syr. gangar. 

A mortification of living flesh, or of some part of a 
living animal body, 

GANGRENE, v. t. To mortify. 

GAN’GRENE, v. i. To become mortified. 

GAN’GREN-ED, pp. _Mortified. 

GAN"GRE-NES’/CENT, a. Tending to mortification. 

GAN"GREN-ING, ppr. Mortifying. 

GAN’GRE-NOUS, «a. Mortified ; indicating mortifi- 
cation of living flesh. 

GANGUE, (gang,) 2. [G. gang, a vein.] 

The mineral substance which incloses any metallic 
ore in the vein. Ure. 

[ The proper spelling would, etymologically, be Gane, 
which see. f 

GANG/WAY, 7. A passage, way, or avenue, into or 
gut of any inclosed place. 

2. The part of a vessel on the spar-deck, forming a 
passage along each side, from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle ; more properly termed the waist. Totten. 

To bring to the gangway, in the discipline of ships, 


is to punish a seaman by tying him up and flogging’ GAPE, n. A gaping. 


him, in the waist or at the gangway, the usual place 
of punishment. Totten. 
GANG’WEEK, n. Rogation week, when processions 
are made to lustrate or survey the bounds of parish- 
es. Dict. 
GAN’IL, 2. A kind of brittle limestone. Kirwan. 
GAN'NET,n. [Sax. ganot. See Ganper. 

The Solan Goose, a sea-fowl -allied to the pelican, 
and belonging, with the booby, to the genus Sula, 
about seven pounds in weight, with a straight bill, 
six inches long, and palmated feet. These gannets 
frequent the northern regions of both continents in 
summer, and feed on herrings and other fish. 

Partington. 
GA’/NOID, a. Pertaining to the order of fishes 
GA-NOID'I-AN, called Ganoidians. 
GA-NOID/I-AN3, n, pl. [Gr. yavos, brightness, and 
é:dus, form.] 

An order of fishes, having angular scales, covered 
with bright enamel. The bony pike and sturgcon 
belong to this order. Agassiz. 


geaule: geole;: Sp. jaula, a cage, a cell; Port. gaivla. 
Qu. Class Gl, No. 11, 36, Ar. As the pronunmation 
gole accords with that of goal, a different word, it 
me be convenient to write this word un#furnily 
AIL. 
A prison ; a place for the confinement of aebtors 
and criminals, 
GAOL, v. t. To imprison ; to confine in prison. Bacon. 
GAOL/-DE-LIV’ER-Y, 7. A judicial process for clear- 
ing jails of criminals, by trial and condemnation or 
acquittal, 
oe nm. Tho keeper of a gaol or prisoner; 8 
jailer. 
GAP, n. [See Garg and Gas. Gipsy, geb, Hindoo, 
gibah, a hole.] 
1. An opening in any thing made by breaking or 
parting ; as, a gap in a fence or wall. 


2. A breach. 
Manifold miseries ensued by the opening of that to all that 
aide of Christendem. ad “ Orr yediiae: 


3. Any avenue or passage ; way of entrance or de- 
parture. ? Di 
§. A breach; a defect; a flaw ; as, a gap in honor 
or reputation. Shak. More. 
5. Any opening, interstice, or vacuity. 
A third can fill the gap with laughing. Sui ft. 
6. A hiatus; a chasm ; as, a gap between words. 


Pope. 
To stop a gap; to secure a weak point; to repair a 
defect. e 
To stand in the gap; to expose one’s self for the 
protection of something; to make defense against 
any assailing danger. Ezek. xxii. 
GAPE, (pronounced gape to a limited extent in eo 
land,)v.i ([Sax. geapan; Sw. gapa; D. gaapen; 


gaffen; Dan. gaber; Ar. Cole jauba, to split, tear, 


or cut open.] 
1. To open the mouth wide, from sleepiness, drow- 


siness, or dullness ; to yawn. Swift 
2. To open the mouth fur food, as young birds. 
‘ Dryden. 


3. To gape for, or after; to desire earnestly ; to 
crave ; to look and long for; as, men often gape af- 
ter court favor. 

The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. Denham. 

To gape at, in a Jike sense, is hardly correct. 

4. To open in fissures or crevices; as, a gaping 
rock. 

May that ground gape and swallow me alive, Shak, 


5. To have a hiatus; as, one vowel gaping on an« 
other. Dryden. 
6. To open the mouth in wonder or surprise ; a3, 
the gaping fuol; the gaping crowd. 
7. To utter sound with open throat. Roscommon. 
8, To open the mouth with hope or expectation. 
Hudibrasz. 
9, To open the mouth with a desire to injure or 
devour. 

They have gaped upon me with their mouth, — Job xvi. 
Addison. 
2. In zo¢logy, the width of the mouth when upencd, 

as of birds, fbi &e. 
Ths gapes; a disease of young poultry, attended 
with mucb gaping. 
GAP’ER, 2. One who gapes; a yawner. 
2, One who opens his mouth fur wonderand stares 
foolishly. 
3. One who longs or craves. Caren. 
4, A fish with six or seven bands and tail undivid- 
ed. Pennant, 
GAP/ING, ppr. or a, Opening the mouth wide from 
sleepmess, dullness, wonder, or admiration; yawn- 
ing; opening in fissures; craving. _ 
GAP’-TOOTH-ED, (-tgotht,) a. Having interstices 
between the tecth. Dryden. 
GAR, in Saxon, -a dart, a weapon; as in Edgar, or 
Eadgar, a happy weapon ; Ethelgar, noble weapon. 
Gibson. 
This may be the Ch. N)3 or N73, an arrow, a dart ; 
Sam. an arrow. : 
2. Several kinds of fish aré known by this namen| 
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GAR, v.¢. “xocauses;tomake. | ” Spenser. 
GAR/A-GAY, n. A rapacious bird of Mexico, of the 
size of the kite. -° Dict. 
GAR’AN-CINE, n. An extract of madder by means 
of sulphuric acid, prepared in France. Ure. 
GARB, x. [Fr. garbe, looks, countenance; It. and Sp. 
arbo ; Norm. garbs, clothes, dress ; Russ. gerd, arms ; 
Tom the root of gear. 
1. Dress ; clothes ; 

man or judge. 
2. Fashion, or mode of dress. Denham, 
3. Exterior appeamince ; looks. Shak. 
4. In heraldry, a stteaf of grain. [Fr. gerbe; Sp. 


garba.] 
GAR/BAGE, n, [i know not the component parts of 
this word. : s 
The bowels of an animal; refuse parts of flesh ; 
offal. Shak. Dryden. 
GAR’BAG-ED, a. Stripped of the bowels. Sherwvod. 
GARB’ED, a. Dressed ; habited. ~ 
GAR’BEL, zn. The plank next the keel ofa ship. [See 
Garpoarp-STREAK. 


J 
GAR'BLE, v. t, (Sp. garbillar ; It. cribrare, crivellare 5 
- Y - 
Fr. cribler } L. cribo, cribello. Qu. Ar. \ ys garba 


la, or Ch. Sano, to sift, to. bolt. Class Rb, No. 30, 

, 46. , 

1. Spero, to sift or bolt ; to separate the fine or 
valuable parts of a substance from the coarse and 
useless parts, or from dross or dirt ;. as, to garble 
Bpices. : 

2. In present usage, to pick olit or separate such 
parts from a whole.as may sérve a purpose ; as, to 
garble a quotation. : den. Locke. 

GAR’BLED, pp. or a. Sifted ; bolted ; separated ; culled 
out, to serve a purpose ; as, a garbled quotation. 

GAR’/BLER, n. One who garbles, sifts, or oeparates. 
A garbler of spices is an officer of great antiquity in 
London. Bl Nin : ; 
. 2 One who picks out, culls, or selects, to serve a 
purpose, as in making quotations, 

GAR/BLES, (-blz,) x. pl. The dust, soil, or filth, sev- 
ered’from good spices, drugs, &c. Ce 

GAR/BLING, ppr. Sifting ; separating ; sorting; cull- 


ing. : 
GAR’/BOARD, x. The garboard plank, in a ship, is the 
first plank fastened on the Keel on the aunide.) 
4 auley. 
Garboard:streak, in a ship; is the first range or 
streak of planks Jaid on a ship’s bottom next the 


Keel. . Totten, 
GAR’BOIL, xn. [Old Fr. garboviil ; It. garbugie) 
. Tumult; uproar. [Vot used.) * 
Baie Suen and kit seni 3 = 
AR Ne - garten: W. garth; It. giardino; Sp. 
jardin; Fr. id.; Port. jardim; Arm, jardd, jardin, or 
gardd, The first syllable is the Sax. geard, Goth. 
gards, Eng. yaré, an, inctosed place. The Saxon is 
ortgeard, Dan. urtegaard, Sw. értegard, wortyard, an 
inclosure for herbs. ‘he Irish is gairdin, or garrdha; 
Hungarian, korth; L. hortus. In Slavonic, gard, Russ. 
gorod, signifies a town or city, and the derivative verb 
gorgu, to inclose with a hedge. - Hence Stuttgard, 

‘ovegrod, or ats patie The primary sense of gar- 
den is an inelosed place, and inclosures were origi- 
nally made with hedges stakes, or palisades. It is 
probable that, in the East, and in the pastoral state, 
men had little or no inclosed land, except such as 
was fenced for the protection of herbs and fruits, and 
for villages. See Coxe’s Russ. b. 4.] : 

1. A piece of ground appropriated to the cultiva- 
tion of herbs or plants, fruits and flowers, usually 
hear a mansion-house. Land appropriated to the 
raising of culinary herbs and roots for domestic 
use, is called a kitchen-garden ; that appropriated to 
flowers and shrubsis called a flower-garden; and that 
to fruits is called a fruit-garden. But these uses are 
sometimes blended, 

2. A'rich, well-cult#vated spot or tract of country ; 
a delightful spot. The intervals on the River Con- 
necticut are all a garden. Lombardy is the garden 
of Italy. 

GAR/DEN, a. Pertaining to or produced in a garden. 
GAR'DEN, v.% To lay out or to cultivate a garden; 
to prepare ground, to plant and till it, for the purpose 
‘of producing plants, shrubs, flowers, and fruits. 
ba DEN-ED, pp. Dressed and cultivated as a gar- 
en. 
.GAR'DEN-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make, 
tend, and dress a garden. % 
G&R/DEN-ING, ppr. 
G&R/DEN-ING, x. : The act of Jaying out and culti- 
’ vating gardens ; horticulture. - Encyc. 
GAR/DEN-LESS, a. Destitute of a garden. Shelley. 
GAR'DEN-MOLD, nz. Mold, or rich, mellow earth, 
suitable for a gardea Mortimer. 
he nals nm © The plot or plantation of a gar- 
len. ~ - 

GAR'DEN-STUFF, 2. Plants growing in ‘a garden; 
vegetables for the table. [2 word in popular use.] 
GAR/DEN-TIL'LAGE, n. The tillage or cultivation 

of a garden. 


ae 
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phi; as, the garb of a clergy- 


| GAR/GIL, n. 


Cultivating or tilling a garden. ; 


i GAR/NER,v. t, To store in a granary. 


GAR 


| GAR'DEN-WAKE, w. The produce of gardens. [Net 


in use. Mortimer. 
GAR’DON, 2. Ai fish of the roach kind. 


GARE, 2. Coarse wool growing on the legs of eae 
; ict. 


GAR’/FISH, ). A marine fish. In America, the name 
GAR, of several fishes with long, pointed, 
bony snouts, belonging to the genera Lepzsosteus and 
elone. Haldeman. 
GAR/GA-RISM, x. [L. gargarismus; Gr.yapyapifw, 
to wash the mouth; allied probably to gorge, the 
throat. 

A pelle 3 any liquid preparation used to wash the 
mouth and throat, to cure inflammations or ulcers, 
&e. : Encyc. 

GAR/GA-RIZE, v.t. [Fr. gargariser; L. gargarizo ; 
Gr. yapyaotw. 

To wash or rinse the mouth with any medicated 
liquor. ‘ Bacon. 
GAR’GET, n. A disease in the udders of cows; also 
in hogs. ; Farm. Encyc. 
A distemper in geese, which stops the 
head, and often proves fatal. Encyc. 
GAR’/GLE, v. t. [Fr. gargouiller, to paddle or dabble ; 
It. gargaliare, to murmur; Eng. to gurgle; D. gor- 

gelen; G. gurgeln; allied to gorge, gurges.] 

1. ‘To wash the throat and mouth with a liquid 
preparation, which is kept from descending into the 

*stomach by a gentle expiration of air. 
2. ‘lo warble; to play in the throat. [Unusual] 
Waller. 


GAR/GLE, n. Any liquid preparation for washing the |’ 


mouth and throat. Wiseman. 
GAR/GLED, pp. Washed, as the throat. 
GAR/GLING, ppr. Washing, as the throat, 
GAR/GLING, x. The act of washing the throat with 
a gargle or liquid preparation. 
GAR/GOL, n. A distemper in swine. 
GAR’GOYLE, n. [Fr. gargouille.] 
The spout of a gutter, in ancient buildings, frequent- 
ly representing part of the human figure, or some an- 
imal, with the water issuing from the mouth. [ Obs.] 
It is also spelt GarcLe, GarGyLe, GuRGOYLE. 
GARISH. See GarrisH. (Gloss. of Arch. 
GAR/LAND, x. [Fr. guirlande; It. ghirlanda; Sp. 
guirnalda ; Port. grinalda ; Arm. garlantez. This word 
has been referred to the L. gyrus, and it may be from 
the same root. It seems to denote something round 
or twisted, for in Spanish it is used for a wreath of 
cordage or pnddening, ] ; 
I. A wreath or chaplet made of branches, flowers, 
feathers, and sometimes of precious stones, to be 
worn on the head like a crown. Pepe. Encye. 
2. An ornament of flowers, fruits, and leaves, in- 
termixed, anciently used at the: gates of temples, 
* where feasts and solemn rejoicings were held. 


Mortimer. 


Guilt. 

3. The top; the principal thing, or thing most 
prized. hak, 
4. A collection of little printed pieces. Percy. 


5. In ships, a sort of bag, of network, having the 
mouth extended by a hoop, used by sailors to keep 
provisions ins 4 Totten, 

GAR'LAND, v. t, To deck with a garland. B. Jonson. 
GAR/LAND-ED, pp. Adorned with a garland. 
GAR'LAND-ING, ppr. Decking with a garland. 
GAR’/LAND-LESS, a. Destitute of a garland. 
GAR/LI€, 2.. [Sax. garlec, or garleac; gar, a dart or 
lance, in Welsh a ie and leac, a leek ; Ir. gairli- 
og; W. garlleg. The Germans chill it knoblauch, 
knobleek ; D. knoflook ; Gr. cxopudov.} : 

A plant, of the genus Allium, having a bulbous 
‘root, a very strong smell, and an acrid, pungent taste. 
Each root is composed of several lesser bulbs, valled 
cloves of garlic, inclosed in a common meinbranous 
coat, and easily separable. Encyc. 

GAR/LI€-EAT’ER, z. A low fellow. Shak. 
GAR’LICK-Y, a. Like or containing garlic. fee 
GAR/LI€-PEAR-TREE, n. A tree in Jamaica, the 
Crateva, bearing a fruit which has a strong scent of 
parlic. 1 Miller. 
GAR/MENT, 2. [Norm. garnament; Old Fr. guarni- 
ment; It. guarnimento, furniture, ornament ; from the 
root.of garnish, and denoting what is put on or fur- 
nished.]} : F 

Any article of clothing, as a coat, a gown, &c. 
bidet = in the plural, denotes clothing in general ; 

ress. 


No man putteth a pieco of new cloth to an old garment, — 
Matt, ix. 


GAR/NER, n. [Fr. grenier; Ir. geirneal; Norm. guer- 
nier, garnier. See Grarn.] 
A granary ; a building or place where grain is stored 
for preservation. ° 
Shak. 


GAR/NER-ED, pp. Deposited in a gurner 
GAR’/NER-ING, ppr. Storing in a garner. 
GAR/NET, n, {It. granato; Fr. grenat; Sp. granate; 
L. granatus, from granum, or granatum, the pome- 
granate.] 
‘1. A mineral, usually occurring in symmetrical 
twelve-sided crystals, (dodecahedrons,) of a deep-re 
color. There are also green, yellow, brown, and black 


GAR 


varieties. It consists of silica, alumina, and lime, 
with more or less oxyd of iron or manganese. When 
transparent, it is called precious garnet, and is used 
as a gem. Other varieties are, melantte, grossular, 
allochroit, colophonite, The last-mentioned has an 
emerald-green color. Garnet is a very common min- 
eral in gneiss and mica-siate.- It is the carbuncle of 
the ancients. Dana. 
2. In ships, a sort of tackle fixed to the main-stay, 
and used to hoist in and out the cargo. Totten, 
GAR/NISH, v. t. [Fr garnir; Arm. 
guarnecer; It. guarnire, guernire ; garner, 
garnisher, to. warn, to summon. The latter sense is 
still used in law language; and it would seem that 
warn and garnish are from the same root, for warn, 
written in the Celtic manner, would be guarn.] 
1. To adorn; to decorate with appendages ; to set 


ou. 
All within with flowers was garnished, ' Spenser. 
2. In cookery, to embellish with something laid 


round a dish. Smart. 
3. To fit with fetters ; @ cant term. oy 
4. To furnish ; tosupply ; as, a fort garnished with 
troops. 
5. In law, to warn; to give notice. [See Gar- 
NISHEE.] 


GAR’'NISH, 2. Ornament; something added for em- 
bellishment ; decoration. 


Mauer and figure they produce ; 
For garnish this, and that for use. Prior. 


2. In cookery, something round a dish as an embel- 
lishment. Smart. 
3. In jails, fetters ; a cant term. 
4. Pensiuncula carceraria ; an entrance-fee demand- 
ed by the old prisoners of ore just committed to jail. 
Grose. 

GAR'NISH-ED, (gir’nisht,) pp. Adorned; decora- 

ted ; embellished. 
2. Furnished. 
3. Warned ; notified. 

GAR-NISH-EE’, n. In law, one in whose hands the 
property of an absconding or absent debtor is at- 
tached, who is warned or notified of the demand or 
suit, and who may appear and defend in the suit, in 
the place of the principal. Bouvier. Stat. of Conn. 

GAR’NISH-ING, x That which garnishes; orna- 
ment. ; 

GAR’NISH-ING, ppr. Adorning ; decorating ; warn, 


ing. 
GAR/NISH-MENT, z, Ornament; embellishment. 
: Wotton. 
2. Warning; legal notice to the agent or attorney 
of an absconding debtor, to appear and give infore 
Mation to the cqurt. 
Poe Dutees 
GAR'NI-TURE, n. Ornamental appendages ; embele 
lishment ; furniture ; dress. Addison. Beattic. Gray. 
_GA’ROUS, a. [L. garum, pickle.] : 
Pertaining to garum; resembling pickle made of 


sh. is tr : Brown. 
(GAR/R nm ([Ir. garran; Scot. garron; G. gure 
GAR’/RON,§  re.] ; way 


A small horse ; a highland horse; a hack ; a jade> 

a galloway. [Wot used in America.] Temple. 
GAR’RET, n. [Scot. garret, a watch-tower, the top 
. of a hill; garritour, a watchman on the battlements 
of acastle; Fr. guerite, a sentinel-box ; Sp. guardil- 
la; Arm, garid; from the root of ward, guard, which 
see. a 
12 phat part of a house which is on the upper 

floor, immediately under the-roof. 

2. Rotten wood. [Wot 2 use.} Bacon, 
GAR/RET-ED, a, Protected by turrets. Carew, 
GAR-RET-EER’, x. An inhabitant of a garret ; a poor 

author. i 
GAPR/RI-SON, xn. [Fr. garnison; Arm. goarnison; Sp, 

guarnicon, a garrison, a flounce, furbelow, or trim- 
ming, the setting of any thing in gold or silver, the 
guard of a sword, garniture, ornament ; It. guernigt 
one; Port. guarnigam; D. waartson. The French, 
“English, Armoric, Spanish, and Italian words are 
from garnish ; the Dutch is from waaren, to keep, to 
guard, Eng. warren, and from this root we have war- 
rant and guaranty, as well as guard and regard, all 
from one source. See Warren. 

1, A body of troops stationed in a fort or fortified 
town, to defend it against an enemy, or to keep the 
inhabitants in subjection. 

2. A fort, castle, or fortified town, furnished with 
troops to defend it. aller. 

3. The state of being placed in a fortification for 
its defense ; as, troops-laid in garrison. Spenser. 

4. It is sometimes synonymous with winter quar- 

Brande. 


ters. 
GAR/RI-SON, v. t. To place troops in a fortress for — 


its defense ; to furnish with soldiers; as, to garrison 
a fort or town. 
2. To secure or defend by fortresses manned with 
* troops ; as, to garrison a conquered territory. . 
GAR/RI-SON-ED, pp. Furnished with troops in a fort 
for defense, 
GAR/RLSON-ING, ppr_ Furnishing with troops in a 
fortress for defense. : 
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GAR-ROTE’, x. [Sp. 
x Spain, by strangulation, the victiin being placed 
“on a stool with a post behind, to which is affixed 
‘an iron cellar with a screw ; this collar is made to 
‘elusp the neck of the criminal, and drawn tighter 
‘by means of the screw, until life becomes extinct, 


g Borrow. 
GAR-RO’LI-TY, 2. [L. garrulitas, from garrio, to 
prate; Gr. }aovw, ynevw; Ir. gairim; W. gair, & 


a) 
word. Class Gr, No. 2,9, 15, 49. 
Talkativeness ; loquacity ; the practice or habit of 


talking much ; a babbling or tattling. Ye 
GAR’RU-LOUS, a, Talkative; prating; as, garrulous 
old age. Thomson. 


GAR’Rt!-LOUS-_LY, adv, In a talkative manner. 

GAR/TER, nx. [Fr. jarretiere, from W. gar, Arm. garr, 
the Jeg, ham, or shank.] 

: 1. A string or band used to tie a stocking to the 
eg. 

2. The badge of the highest order of knighthood, 
in Great Britain, called the order of the gartor, insti- 
tuted by Edward Iff. This order is a college or cor- 

tion. Hence, also, the order itself. 

3. The principal king at arms. Johnson. 

4. A term in hereldry, signifying the half of a 
bend. Encyc. 

GAR’/TER, v. 2 To bind with a garter. 

2. To invest with the order of the garter. Warton. 

GAR/TER-ED, pp. Bound with a garter. 

GXR/TER_FISH. n, A fish baving a long, depressed 
body, like the blade of a sword ; the Lepidopus. 

Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

GKR’TER-ING, ppr. Tying with a garter. 

GXAR/TER-SNAKE, rn. ‘The striped snake, a common 
American serpent, the Coluber Sirtalis, hot poisonous. 

Encyc, Am. 

GARTH, x. [W. garz. See Garven.] 

1. A dam or wear for catching fish. 

2. A close ; a little backside; a yard; a croft; a 

rden. [Wot used.] 

GA’/RUM, xn. A sauce, much prized by the ancients 
made of the pickled gills, or other preparations, o! 
fishes. 

GAS, n. [Sax. gast, G. geist, D. geest, spirit, ghost. 
The primary sense of air, wind, spirit, is, to flow, to 
rush. Hence, this word may be allied to Ir. gaisim, 
to flow ; gasaim, to shoot forth, to gush; gast, a blast 
of wind. It may also be allied to yeast, which oe.) 

In chemistry, a perinanently elastic, aériform fluid, 
ora substance reduced to the state of an aérifurm 
fluid by its permanent combination with caloric. 

Gases are invisible except when colored, which 
happens in a few instances. 

GAS'CON, x. A native of Gascony, in France. 

GAS-CON-ADE’, x. [Fr., from Gascon, an inhabitant 
pe Gascony, the people of which are noted fur boast- 


&- 
A boast or boasting; a vaunt ; a bravado; a brag- 
2 Swift. 


ing. 
GAS-CON-ADE’, v.% To boast; to brag; to vaunt ; 
to bluster. d 
GAS-€ON-AD/ER, x. A great boaster. 
br eta c. in the form of gas or an aériform 


uid, 

GASH, x». [I know not through what channel we 
have recoived this word. It may be allied to chisel. 
See Clase Gs, No. 5, 6, 12, 28. 

' A deep and long cut; an incision of considerable 
length, particularly in flesh. Milton. 
GASH, v.t. ‘T'o make a gash, or long, deep incision ; 

applied chiefly to incisions in flesh. 
GASH’ ED, (gasht,) pp. Cut with a long, deep incision. 
GASH’FYUJL, «. Full of gashes; hideous. 


GASH’ING, ppr. Cutting long, deep incisions, 
GAS’-HOLD-ER, ». A vessel for containing and pre- 
servi Ore. 


ng gas; a gasometer. 
GASI-FLEA'TION, ». [See Gastry.] The act or 


per of converting into gas. 
GAS'I-FI-ED, pp. Converted into an aériform fluid, 
GAS/I-FY, v.t. [gas and L. facio, to make. 

To convert into gas or an aériforin fluid, 

nation with caloric. < 
GAS'I-FY-ING, pyr. Converting into gas. 
GAS’KET, x. [Sp. cazeta. See Case. 

A flat, plaited cord fastened to the sajl-yard of a 
ship, and used to furl or tie the sail to the yard ; also, 
the patted hemp used for packing the piston of the 
steam-engine and its pumps. y Brande, 

GAS KING, x. pl. Galligaskins ; wide, open hose. [See 
Shak. 


é pep aretgel 
G@AS’-LIGHT, (-lite,) x. Light produced by 
ureted-hydrogen gas, Gas-lights are 


by combi- 


the com- 
. bustion of ca 
now substituted for oil-lights, in illuminating streets 

, and apartments in houses, 

GAS/ME-TER, n. [gas and meter.] A machine at- 
tached to gas-works and to gas-pipes, to show the ex- 
aet quantity used_ Haldeman. 

GAS-OM’E-TER, x. [gas and Gr. perpor.] 

In chemistry, an instrument or gpd intended 

or mix, different gases. 
Coxe. 

An instrument for measuring the quantity of gas 

ployed in an experiment; also, the place where 

Js drepared for lighting streets. R. S. Jameson, 


# 


™ €o measure, collect, preserve, 


A mode of punishment in | GAS-OM’E-TRY, n. 


GAT 


The science, art, or practice, of 


measuring gases. It teaches, also, the nature and 
properties of these elastic fluids. - Coze. 

GASP, » & (Sw. gispa, Dan. gisper, to gape, to 
yawn. 


1, To open tha mouth wide in catching the breath, 
or in Jaborious respiration, particularly in dying. ° 
Addison. 
2. To long for, [Not in use.] 
GASP, v. t To emit breath by open 
mouth, : 


And with short sobs he gasps away his breath. Dryden, 


rig d = The act of opening the mouth to catch the 
eath. 
2. The short catch of the breath in the agonies of 
death. Addison. 
GASP’ED, (gaspt,) pp. of Gasp. 
GASP/ING, ppr. or a. Opening the mouth wide for 
catching the breath. 
GASP/ING, x. The opening of the mouth to catch 
breath. : : 
2. Figuratively, strong aspiration or desire. 
GAS’SY, a. Full of gas ; hence, inflated ; exhilarated. 


ing wide the 


[eategsiet 
GAST, . t. To make aghast ; to frighten. [Not 
GAST’ER, | used.] 


Shak. 
castien.{ n. Amazement, fright. [JVot wee) 
Gk, 
GAS’/TRIE, a. [from Gr. yasnp, the belly or stom- 
ach. r 


Belonging to the belly, or rather to the stomach. 
The gastric juice, or liquor, is a thin, pellucid fluid, 
produced by a peculiar set of secretories in the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach. It is one of the 
agents in digestion. : se 

GAS-TRIL/O-QUIST, n. [Gr. yasnp, belly, and L. 
loquor, to speak. ] 

Literally, one who spenks from his belly or stom- 
ach; hence, one who so modifies his voice that it 
seems to come from another person or place. Reid. 

GAS-TRIL’0-QUY, x. Aspeaking that appears to 
proceed from the belly. : 
GAS-TRI'TIS, n. Chronic inflammation of the stom- 


ach. 
GAS/TRO-CELE, n. [Gr. yasnp, the stomach, and 
«nAn, @ tumor. ] 

A hernia of the stomach. 

GAS-TROL/O-GY, n. A treatise on the stomach, 
GAS/TRO-MAN-CY, 2. [Gr. yasnp, belly, and pap- 
Teta, divination. _ 

1, A kind of divination, among the ancients, by 
means of words seeming to be uttered from the 
belly. Brande. 

2. Also, a species of divination by means of glasses 
or other round, transparent vessels, in the center of 
which figures eppent by magic art. Brande. 

GAS/TRO-NOME, n. One who loves good living; 
GAS-TRON/O-MER, an epicure. 
GAS-TRO-NOM'IE€, a. Pertaining to gastronomy. 
GAS-TRON/O-MIST, n. One who likes good living. 
GAS-TRON’O-MY,n. [Gr. yaspwr.] 

The art or science of good eating. 

GAS’/TRO-POD, nz. [Gr. yasnp, the stomach, and 
mda, feet.] . , 

An animal which moves by & fleshy apparatus un- 
der the belly, or that has the belly and foot joined, 
as in the slugs Limax or naked snails. - Bell, 

GAS-TROP/OD-OUS, a, Having the belly and foot 


joined. 
GAS-TROR’A-PHY, n. [Gr. ) asnp, belly, and Jagia, 


a sewing or suture. ] 7 
The operation of sewing up wounds of the abdo- 
Quincy. 


men. 
ypecthbangeosn je n. [Gr. yasnp, belly, and repvw, 
to cut. 
The operation of cutting into or opening the abdo- 


men. Encyc, 

GAS’/-WORKS, 2. pi. A place where gas is gonerated 

GAT, pret. of Grr. [for lighting cities. 

GATE, x, [Sax. gate, geat; Ir. geata; Scot. gait. The 
Goth. gatwo, Dan. gade, Sw. gata, G. gasse, Sana. 
gaut, is a way or street. In D. gat is a gap or 
channel. “If the radical letters are Gd, or Gt, it 
may be connected avith gad, to go, as it signifies 
@ passage. ] 

1. A large door which gives entrance into a walled 
city, a castiv, a temple, palace, or other large edifice. 
It ditfers from door chiefly in being larger. Gate sig- 
nifies both the opening or passage, and the frame of 
boards, planks, or timber, which closes the passage, 

2. A frame of timber, iron, &c., which opens or 
closes a passage into any court, garden, or other in- 
closed ground ; also, the passage. 

3. The frame which shuts or stops the passage of 
water through a dam, lock, &c, 

4, An avenue; an opening; a way. Knoll 

In Scripture, figuratively, power, dominion. *‘ 
seed shail possess the gate of his enemies ;” (nat is 


] 
towns and fortresses, fen. xxii, 


SAE 
The gates of hell, are the power and dominion of bay tel te Y, 
6! 


the devil and his instruments. Matt. xvi. 


The gates of death, are the brink of the grave. | GA 


Ps. ix. 


ea. 
Thy |GAUD/ER-Y, n. Finery ; fine thin 


GAU, 


GAT’ED, a. Having gates. 
GATE’LEss, a, Having no gate. . 
GATE/-VEIN, (-vane,) n. The vena porte, a larga 
vein which conveys the blood from the abdomin 
viscera into the liver. , Bacon. Hooper. 4 
GATE’WAY, 2. A way through the gate of some in4 
closure. Mortiner. 
2. A structute to be passed at the entrance of the 
area before a mansion. j Chalmers, 
GATH’ER, v.t. [Sax. gaderian, or gatherian ; D. ga- 
‘ deren. I know not whether the first syllable is a 
prefix ornot. The Ch. 173 signifies, to inclose, and 
to gather dates. If the elements are: primar'ly Gd, 
the word coincides with G. gattern, Ch. 1N, to 
gather, to bind.] 
1. To bring together ; to collect a number of sepa- 
rate things into one place or into one aggregate boty. 
Gather stones; and they took stones, and made s heap. —Gen,! 
xxx, 


2. To get_in harvest; 


Toung.” 


Z to reap or cut aad bring into 
barns or stores. Levit. xxv. 20, ‘ i 
3. To pick up; to glean; to get in small parcels 
and bring together. 
Gather out the stones, — Is, xii. 
He must gather up money by dogrees, Locke 
4, To pluck ; to collect by cropping, picking, 
plucking. 
Do ot gather grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles ? — Matt 
vu. 2 


or 


5. To assemble ; to congregate ; to bring persons 
into one place. Ezek. xxii. 19, 

6. To collect in abandance; to accumulate ; to 
amass, 

1 ed Iso sil id gold, and the 

et tenis bool hy gold, an nei 

7. To select and take ; to separate from others and 

bring together. 


Bave us, O Lord our God, and gather us from among the 
heathen, — Pa, cvi. 


8. To sweep together. 


The kingdom of heaven is lke a net that was east into che 
Hot ear vi of every kind. — Matt. xiii. iy! 


9, To bring into one body or interest. 
Yet will J gather others to him. —Is, Ivi. 


10. To draw together from a state of expansion oF 
diffusion ; to contract. 
Gathering his flowing robe, he seemed 10 stand ~ 


Tn act to speak, and graceful stretched his hand, Pope. 
11. To gain. 
He gathers ground upon her In the chase. Dryden, 


12, To pucker ; to plait. 

13. To deduce by inference ; to collect or learn by 
reasoning. From what I hearI gather that he wae 
present. 

After he had seen the vision 
into Macedonia, assured 
called us to preach the gospel 

14. To coil, as a serpent. 

To gather breath ; to have respite. [Obs.] Spenser. 

GATHER, v. i, To collect; to unite; to increase; 
to be condensed. The clouds gather in the west. 

2. To increase ; to grow larger by accretion of like 

matter. 
Their snow-ball did not gather as it went. 


3. To assemble. The people gather fast. 
4. To generate pus or matter. [See GarHertna.} 
GAFTH’ER, 2. A plait or fold in cloth, made by draw- 


ing. 

GAFTH’/ER-A-BLE, a. That may be collected ; that 
may he deduced. [Uausual.] Godwin, 
GAFHER.ED, pp. ora. Collected ; assembled; con- 

| tracted , plaited ; drawn by inference. 
GATH’ER ER, x. One who gathers or collects; one 
who gets in a crop. 
GAFIV/ER-ING, ppr. or a. Collecting ; - assembling ; 
drawing together ; plaiting ; wrinkling. 
apt a ei n. The act of collecting or assem- 
ling. 
2. Collection; a crowd ; an assembly. 
3. Charitable contribution. 1 Cor. xvi. 
4, A tumor suppurated or maturated ; a collection 
png; an abscess, 
TER-TREE, x A species of Cornus or Corne- 
Fam. of Plants. 
GAT’-TOOTH-ED, (-tootht,) ¢ Goat-toothed ; hav- 
ing a lickerish tooth ; lustful.” [Obs.] Chaucer. — 
GAUD,v.% [L. gaudeo, to rejoice.] 
To exult; to rejvice. bs. ] Shak. 


immediately we endoavored to ge 
ly gathering that the Lord had 
to them, — Acts xvi. 


Bacon, 


of 
GAT 
lian cherry. 


GAUD,n. [L. gaudium. 
An ornament; something worn for adorning the 
person ; a fine thing. [Ods.] Shak. _ 
GAUD/ED, a. Adorned with trinkets ; colored. [ Oby.} 


Chaucer. ak, 
gs ; ornaments, 


Bacon. Dryden. 
a. Joyful; showy. 


adv. Showily; with oxtentation of fine 
ress, C uthrie. 
UD/I-NESS, n. Showiness; tinsel appearance ; 
hitlock, 
—— sa 


ostentatious finery. 
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AUD/LESS, a. Destitute of ornament. 
UD’Y, a. Showy ; splendid; gay. 
A goldfinch there | saw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted. plumes. 


Dryden, 


/ 2, Ostentatiously fine ; gay beyond the simplicity |. 


6f nature or good taste. 
Costly thy habit as th; can bu 
But at Yee, in aes ses so paaae Shak, 
GAUDY, x. A feast or festival ; a word in the univer 
sity of Ozford. Cheyne. 
GAUF’FER-ING, n. A mode of plaiting or fluting 
. frills, &c., in which the plaits are wider than usual. 
4 Encyc. of Dum. Econ. 
GAUGE, (giaje,) v.t [Fr. jauger, to gage; jauge,a 
measuring-rod ; Arm. jauja, or jauchi, to gage ; jauch, 
a rod. it is supposed by J. Thomson, that this is 
contracted from juulge, from gaule,@ rod or pule. 
But qu. = 
1 ie measure or to ascertain the contents ofa 
cask or vessel, as a pipe, puncheon, hogshead, bar- 
rel, tierce, or keg. 
2. To measure in respect to proportion. 
The veins nicely gauged on euch side. Derham. 


GAUGE, (gaje,) n. A measure; a standard of meas- 
ure. Oxon. 

2. Measure; dimensions. Burke. 

3. Tne number of feet which a-ship sinks in the 
water, 

4. Among letter-founders, a piece of hard wood va- 
riously notched, used to adjust the dimensions, slopes, 
&c., of the various sorts of letters. 

5. An instrument, in joinery, made to-strike a line 
parallel to the straight side of a board. 

Rain-geuge + an instrument fur measuring the 
quantity of water which falls from the clouds at 
any given place. 

Sea-gauge; an instrument for finding the depth of 
the sea. 

- Sliding-gauge : a tool used by mathematical instru- 
ment makers, for measuring and setting off distances. 

Tide-gauge; an instrument fur determining the 
hight of the tides, 

Wind-gauge ; an instrument for measuring the 
force of the wind on any given surface. 

See also aces 

GAUGE’A-BLE, a. That may be gauged or measured. 
GAUG’ED, (gajd,) pp. Measured. 
AUG/ER, x. One who gauges; an officer, whose 
business is to ascertain the contents of casks. 
GAUG/ING, ppr. Measuring a cask ; ascertaining di- 
mensions or proportions of quantity. 

GAUG/ING, x. The art of measuring the contents or 
capacities of vessels of any form. Ed. Eneyc. 
@AUG/ING-ROD, x. An instrument to be used in 

measuring the contents of casks or vessels, 
GAUL, xn [L. Gallia.) 

A uname of ancient France ; also, an inhabitant of 
Gaul. 

GAUL/ISH, a. Pertaining to ancient France or Gaul. 

GAULT, ». A provincial name, in the east of Eng- 
land, for a series of beds of clay and marl, the geo- 
logical position of which is between the upper and 
lower green-sand. Lyell, 

GAUNT, (gaint,) ¢ [The origin is uncertain. Qu. 
Sax. yewanian, wanian, to wane. In W. gwan is 
weak, poor.] 

Vacant; hollow; empty, as an animal after long 
fisting ; hence, ienan; meager; thin; slender. Shak. 

GAUNT’LET, n. [Fr. gantelet, from gant,a glove; 
It. guanto; D. want ; Dan. and Sw, varte, a glove.] 

A large, iron glove, with fingers covered with small 
plates, formerly worn by cavaliers, armed at ull 
points, 

To throw the gauntlet, is to challenge; and 

To take up the gauntlet, is to accept the challenge. 

GAUNT’LET-ED, a. Wearing a gauntlet. 
GAUNT'LY, (gint/ly,) ado. Leanly ; meagerly. 
GAUZE, n. [Sp. gasa; Fr. gaze; Arm. gazen. Qu. 
ausape, OF yossipium. | 
very thin, slight, transparent stuff, of silk or 
linen, Encye. 
GAUZE’-LOOM, n. A loom in which gauze is wove. 
GAUZ'Y,a. Like gauze , thin as gauze, 
GAVE, pret. of Give. 
GAV'EL, x. In law, tribute; toil; custom, [See Ga- 
DEL. 
GAV’EL, n. [Fr. javelle; Port. gavcla, a sheaf; W. 
gaovael, a hold or grasp. 

1. A small parcel of wheat, rye, or other grain, 
laid together by reapers, consisting of two, three, or 
more handfuls. New England. 

2. In England, a provincial word fur ground. 

Eng. Dict. 

GAV'EL, for Gantz, or Gastre-Enp. [See Ganve.] 
GAV'EL-ET, ». An ancient and special cessavit, in 
Kent, in England, where the custom of gavelkind 
continues, by which the tenant, if he withdraws his 
rent and services due to his Jord, forfeits his lands 

and tenements. Encyc. 

2. In London, a writ used in the hustings, given to 
lords of rents in the city. Ce 

GAV'EL-KIND, 2. [This word gavel is British. In 
W, gavael signifies a hold, a grasp, tenure ; gavacl- 
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cenedyl, the hold or tenure of a family, (not the kind 
of tenure ;) gavaelu, to hold, grasp, arrest. Ir. gab- 
hail, gabham, to take ; gabhatlcine, gavzikind. In Ir. 
sgabhal is a fork, (G. gabel,) and the groin, and it ex- 
ab the collate branches of a fainjly ; but the 
elsh application is most probably the true one.] 

A tenure, in England, by which land descended 
from the father to all his sons in equal portions, and 
the land of a brother, dying without issue, descend- 
ed equally to his brothers. This species of tenure 
prevailed in England before the Norman conquest, 
in many parts of the kingdom, perhaps in the whole 
realm ; but particularly in Kent, where it still exists. 

Selden. Cowel. Blackstone. Cyc. 
GAV’E-LOCK, n. [Sax.] An iron crow. 
GA’VI-AL, 2. A species of crocodile, having a long, 
slender muzzle. Mantel. 
GAV'I-LAN, x. A species of hawk in the Philippine 
Isle» ; the back and wings yellow ; the belly white. 
GAV'OT,n. [Fr. gavotte; It. gavotta.] 

A kind of dance, or tune, the air of which has 
two brisk and lively strains in common time, each 
of which is played twice over. The first has usually 
four or eight bars, and the second contains eight, 
twelve, or more. ‘ Encyc. 

[Wot in wse.] 


GAW'BY,n. A dunce. 

GAWK, xn. [Sax. gec, geac, a cuckoo; G. gauch, a 
cuckoo, and a fool, an unfledged fop, a chough ; Scot. 
Somes gauky, a fool; D. gek; Sw. gack, a fool, a 

uffoon ; Dan. Spee ajest, a joke, It seems that this 
word is radically one with joke, juggle, which see.} 

1. A cuckoo. 

2. A fool; a simpleton. [In beth » mse, it is re- 
tained in Scotland. | 

GAWK’Y, a. Foolish; awkward; clumsy; clown- 
ish. [In this sense it is retained in vulgar use in 
America. ] 

[Is not. this allied to the Fr. gauche, left, untoward, 
unhandy, Eng. awe, awkward ; gauchir, to shrink 
back or turn aside, to use shifts, to double, to 
dodge? This verb well expresses the actions of a 
jester or buffoon. 

eae n. <A tall, awkward, ungainly, or stupid 

eHow. 

GAWN. [Corrupted for gallon.}] A small tub or 
lading vessel. 

GAWN’TREE, xn. A wooden frame on which beer- 
casks are set. 

GAY, a. [Fr. gai; Arm. gae; It. gaio, gay. In Sp. 
gaya is a stripe of different colors on stuffs; gaytero 
Is gaudy; and gayo is a jay. The W. has e 
gay, gaudy, brave. This is a contracted word, but 
whether from the root of gaudy, or net, is not ob- 
vious. In some of its appli 


ications, it seems allied 
to rs 
. Merry ; airy ; jovial ; sportive ; frolicsome, It 
denotes more life and animation than cheerful. 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay, 
2. Fine ; shawy ; as, a gay dress. 
3. Inflamed or merry with liquor; intoxicated ; a 
vulgar use uf the word in America, 
GAY,z. Anornament. [Wot used.]. L’Estrange. 
GAY'E-TY,n. [Fr. gaieté; Fr. gaiezza.] 
1. Merriment ;.mirth ; airiness ; as,a company full 
of gayety. 
2. Act of juvenile pleasure { the gayeties of youth. 
3. Finery ; show ; as, the gayety of dress. 
GAY’'LY, adv, Merrily ; with mirth and frolic. 
2. Finely ; splendidly ; pompously ; as, ladies gay- 
ly dressed ; a flower gayly blooming. Pope. 
GAY'LY-GILD/ED, 2. Gilded with showy finery. 
GAY’NESS, x. Gayety ; finery. Gray. 
[Little used. 


Pope, 


ry 

GAY'SOME, a. Full of gayety. 

GAZE, v.i. [Qu. Gr. ayag put, to be astonished, and 
Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam. 71M chazah, to see or look ; that 
is, to fix the eye or to reach with the eyes] 

To fix the eyes and Jook steadily and earnestly ; 
to.Jook with eagerness or curiosity ; as in admiration, 
astonishment, or in study. 

A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Shak. 

Ye ren ra Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? — 

cia 
GAZE, v. t To view with fixed attention. 
And gazed awhile the ample sky. 
Tt is little used as a transitivé verb.] 
E, x. A fixed look ; a look of eagerness, wonder, 
or admiration ; a continued look of attention, 
With secret gaze, 
Or opon admiration, hi:n behold. Milton. 

2. The object gazed on; that which causes one to 
gaze. 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze. Milton. 
GAZE/FUL, a. Looking with a gaze; looking in- 
tently. Spenser. 
GAZE/HOUND,n. A hound that pursues by the sight 
rather than by the scent. Encyc, Johnson. 
GA-ZEL’ nm, ([Fr. gozelle; Sp. gazela; Port. 
GA-ZELLE’,{ — gazella; ifom the Arabic. The verb 


w-<- 
under which this word is placed, dz gazala, is 
rendered to remove, withdraw, retire, or be separate.] 


Milton. 


GEL, 


A small, swift, elegantly-formed 8 
lope, celebruted fur the luster and 
its eyes. Brande, 

GAZE'MENT, n. View. [Wot ia use.] Spenser. 

GAZ/ER,n. One who gazes; one who looks steadily 
and intently, from delight, admiration, or a 

ONG. 


GA-ZET’, n. [It. gazzetta.] A Venetian halfpenny. 


Massinger. 

GA-ZETTE’, (ga-zet’,) n. [It. gazzetta; Fr. gazette. 
Gazzetta is said to have been a Venetian coin, which 
was 3 price of the first newspaper ; and hence the 

-name, 

A newspaper; a sheet or half sheet of paper pub- 
lished periodically, and conta‘ning an account of 
transactions and events of public or private concern, 
which are deemed important and interesting. The 
first gazette in England was published at Oxford, in 
1665. On the removal of the court to London, the 
title was changed tu the London Gazette, It’is nuw 
the official newspaper, and published on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. Encye. 

GA-ZETTE’, (ga-zet’,) v. t. To insert in a gazette; 
to announce or publish in a gazette, 

GA-ZETT'ED, pp. Published in a gazette, 

GAZ-ET-TEER’, n. A writer of news, or an offi 
appointed to publish news by authority. Johnson. 

2. The title of a newspaper. 

3. A book containing a brief description of empires} 
kingdoms, also of cities, towns, and rivers, in @ 
country, or in the whole world, alphabetically ar- 
ranged ; a book of topographical descriptions. 

GAZ/ING, ppr. or a. [See Gazz.] Looking with fixed 
attention. 

GAZ/ING-STOCK, n. <A person gazed at with scora 
or abhorrence ; an object of -curiosity or contempt. 

: 4 Bp. Hall, 

GA-ZOGN', (ga-zoon’,) x. [Fr., turf.] In fortificution 
pieces of turf used to line parapets and the faces o} 
works raised of earth. Brande, 

GE. [Sax.] A particle often prefixed to Saxon verbs, 

GEAL, 2. i. [Fr. geler; L. gelo.] [&c. 

To congeal, (obs.} 

GEAR, n. [Sax. gearwian, gyrian, to prepare ; gearw, 
prepared, prumpt ; gearza, habit, clothing, apparatus; 
G. gar, D. gaar, dressed, done, ready ; perhaps Sw. 
garfva, to tan.] 

1, Apparatus ; whatever is prepared ; hence, habits 
dress ; ornaments. 

Array thyself in her most gorgeous gear, Spenser. 

2. The harness or furniture of beasts of draught} 
tackle. 

3. The same as Geartna, which see. 

4, In Scotland, warlike <ccouterments ; also, 
riches, Jamieson, 

5. Business ; matters. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

6. By seamen proncunced jeare, which see. 

GEAR, v.t. To dress; to put on gear; to harness 

GEAR’ED, pp. Dressed ; harnessed. 

GEAR/ING, ppr. Dressing ; harnessing. 

GEAR/ING, n. Harness. 

2. A train of toothed wheels for. transmitting mo- 
tion in machinery. Hebert. 
GEA/SON, Moe nm. Rare; uncommon i wonder- 

3. 


cies of ante: 
expression of 


ful. 


ENSET. 
GEAT, n. . gat fee Gare.] x 
The hole through which metal runs into a mold in 
GECK [G tick ; D: eS 
CK, n. eck; Sw. ; Dan, giek. 
A dupe. fh bs.) aw ae] 
GECK, v. t. 


‘o cheat, trick, or gull. roisy 
A name common to a family of sauriap 
reptiles ; a nocturnal Jizard. Partington. 


GEE,) A word used by teamsters, directing their 
JEE, teams to pass further to the right, or from 
the driver, when on the near side; opposed to hoi or 


GEESE, 2. ; pl. of Gooss. Napa 
GEEST,n. Alluvial matter on the surface of land, 
not of recent origin. Jameson. 
GE-HEN’'NA,n. [Gr. yeevva, from the Heb. ft servers 
nom, the valley of Hinnota, in which was Tophet, 
where the Israelites sacrificed th. ir children to Mo- 
loch, and which was afterward regarded as a place 

of abomination. 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 

This word has been used by the Jews as equiva- 
lent to hell, place of fire or torment after death, 
and the Greek word is rendered by our translators 
by hell ond hell-fire. Mat. xviii. 9; xxiii. 15. 

GEH’LEN-ITE, (gé/len-ite,) x. [from Gehlen, the 
chemist. ] 

A mineral of a ish color and resinous Juster, 
found chiefly at Mt ieeeceks Its primary form is a 
right square prism. 

GE/IN, n. (Gr. yn, earth.] In chemistry, the baMe ag 
Humus, which see. 

slat en a, [from L, gelu, frost, or gelo, to con- 
geal. 

That may or can be congealed ; capable of being 
converted into jelly. 

GEL/A-TIN, n. [It. and Sp, gelatina, from L. gelo, to 
congeal, to freeze. te 

A concrete animal substance, transparent, and 
soluble slowly in cold water, but rapidly in warm 


GEM 


water. With tannin, a yellowish-white precipitate 
fs thrown down from a solution of gelatin, which 
forms an elastic, adhesive mass, not uniike vegeta- 
ble gluten, and is a compound of tannin and gelatin. 
GEL/A-TIN. See Getatinovs. [Parr. 
GE-LAT’ILNATE, v. i To be converted into gelatin, 
or into a substance like jelly. 


Lapis laauli, if calcined, does not effervesce, but gelatinates with 
Rasputin ite 2 "4 Kirwan. 


GE-LAT’I-NATE, ®. t To convert into gelatin, or 
into a substance resembling jelly. 
GE-LAT-I-NA’TION, n. The act or process of con- 
. Verting or being turned into gelatin, or into a sub- 
- stance like eng Kirwan. 
QE-LAT’I-Ni-FORM, a. Having the form of gelatin. 
Med. and Surg. Journ. 
GE-LAT’IN-IZE, v. i, The same as earsais Oop, 
leming. 
GE-LAT-I-NO/SA, 2. pl. An order of gelatinous ani- 
mals, Cuvier. 
GE-LAT’LNOUB, a. Of the nature and consistence 
of gelatin ; resembling jelly ; viscous ; moderately 
: and cohesive. 
GE.D,x. (Sax. gild; Sw. gild; Dan. gield; G. and 


D. geld. 

Money 3 tribute; compensation. This word is 
obsolete in English, but it occurs in old laws and 
law books in composition ; as in Danegeld, or Dane- 
gelt, a tax imposed by the Danes ; Weregeld, com- 

msation for the life of a man, &c. 

GELD, v. t.; pret. Getpzp of GELT; pp. GeLpEp or 
- [G. geilen, gelten; Sw. gdlla; Dan. gilder, 

to geld, and to cut off the wills of herrings; Ir. 
eaillim, to geld, to lose, to destroy. Qu, W. colli, to 


lose, or Eth. OP gali, to cut off.) 
1. To castrate ; to emasculate. 
2. To deprive of any essential part. Shak. 
_3. To deprive of any thing immodest or exception- 
able. ~ Dryden. 


GELT, | pp. Castrated ; emasculated. 


GELD/ER, x. One who castrates. 
GELD’ER-ROSE, n. [Qu. from Guelderland.] A 
ae a species of Viburnum, bearing large, white 
is of flowers; also called the snowball-tree. 
GELD/ING, ppr. Castrating. [P. Cyc. 
GELD/ING, x. The act of castrating. 
®, A castrated animal, but chiefly a horse. 


GEL'ID, a. Vue gelidus, from gelo, to freeze, Fr. geler. 
@ee Coor, Corp.) i 2 
* _ Cold ; very cold. Thomson. 


@E-LID/I-TY, x. Extreme cold. 

EI/ID-LY, adv. Coldly. 

eet r cu Pe clea; Bp. jalea; L. 
n r. gelée; Port. gelea; Sp. ay Ln 

gc, 7s It is now more generally written 

BLLY.| 


1. The inspissated juice of fruit boiled with sugar. 
2. A viscous or glutinous substance; a gluey sub- 
Stance, soft, but cohesive [See Jexy.] 

GELT, pp. of Gen. 

GELT, x». A castrated animal;.a gelding. [Vot 
ELT, for Gitt. Tinsel, or gilt surface. he used, ] 
EM,x. [L. seca It. id. ; Sp. yema; Port. gomo; 
Lg! Sarg G. keim; D. kiem. The sense is probably 

Q@shoot. See Class Gm, No. 5, Ar.] 

1, Abud. In botany, the bud or compendium of 8 

it, covered with scales to protect the rudiments 

m the cold of winter and other injuries; called 
the hySernacle or winter quarters of a plant. Ce 

2. A precious stone of any kind, as the ruby, 


topaz, emerald, &c. 
6EM, v.t. To adorn with gems, jewels, or precious 


@ones. 
2. To bespangle; as, foliage gemmed with dew- 
8..To embellish with detached beauties. [drops 


Gangland is studded and gemmed with castles and palaces. 


x Irving. 
GEM, v. % To bud ; to germinate. Milton. 
GE-Mx’RA, n. [Ch. 703, to finish.] 
The second of the Talmud, or the commen- 
on the Mishna. 
AB/I€, a. Pertaining tothe Gemara. Encyc. 
N/-BOSS-ED, a. Bossed with gems. Atherstone. 


EMEL, nn. [L. gemellus. 
A fr; a term in he a ‘Drayton. 
GEM-EL-LIP’ A-ROUS, a. gemellus and pario.] 


Producing twins. 
GEM’EL-RING, n. A term applied to rings with two 


or more links, now gimbal, which see.- 
GEM'I-NATE, v.t, [L. gemino.] 


To double, used.} 
@EM-I-NA’/TION,x. A doubling; duplication ; repe- 
tition. Boyle. 
@EM‘T-NT, x. pl. [LJ Twins. In , & COn- 


} gtellation or sign of the zodiac, containing the two 
bright stars Castor and Polluz. Co 
GEM'I-NOUS, 4 [L. geminus.] 


«-_ Double ; in pairs. Brown. 
QEMI-NY,». [Supra.] Twins; o pair; a couple. 
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bs brig a. {from gem.] Pertaining to gems or 
jewels. 

GEM/MATE, a, Having buds ; reproducing by buds, 
GEM-MA’TION, n. ss gemmatio, from gemma.] 

1. In pe budding ; the state, form, or construc- 
tion of the bud of plants, of the leaves, stipules, 
petioles, or scales. fart; 

2. The process of reproduction by buds. 
GEM/MED, pp. Adorned with jewels or buds. 
GEM/ME-OUS, @. [L. gemmeus.] 

Pertaining to gems; of the nature of gems; re- 

sembling gems. 
GEM-MIF’ER-OUS, a. Producing buds. 
GEM/MI-NESS, zn. Spruceness ; smartness. 
GEM’MING, ae Adorning with jewels or buds, 
peered OUS8, a [L. gemma, a bud, and pario, 
ear. 

Producing buds ; reproducing by buds on the body 
which mature and fall off into independent animals, 
as some polyps. Dana, 

eet a hal hag The quality of being a gem or 
ewel. 

GEM’MULE, n._A little bud or gem. Eatez. 

GEM-MU-LIF/ER-OUS, a. Bearing gemmules, 

GEM/MY, a. Bright; glittering; full of gems. 

2. Neat; spruce ; smart. 
GE-MOTE’, n. [Sax.] A meeting. [0Obs.] [See 


steel 

GEMS/BOK, n. The name given to a species of the 
antelope. J. E 

GEN-DARME’, (zhin-dirm’/,) ». In France, one of 
the gensd’armes, a select body of troops, destined to 


watch over the interior public safety. 
GEN-DAR'MER-Y, n. [Supra.] The body of gen- 

darmes, Hume. 
GEN'DER, x. [Fr. genre; Sp. 3 It. genere; 


from L. genus, from geno, gigno, Gr. yevvaw, ytvopat, 
to beget, or to be born ; In geinim; W. mae to be 
born; gan, a birth; cenaw, offspring; Gr. yevos, 
yovos; Eng. kind. From the same root, Gr. yvvn, a 
Wweman, a wife; Sans. gena, a wife, jani, a woman, 
and genaga, a father. e have beg?s from the same 
root. See Bzorn and Can.] 
Shak. 


1. Properly, kind ; sort. [Obs.] 

2. A sex, male or female. Hence, 

3. In grammar, a difference in words to express 
distinction of sex; usually, a difference of termina- 
tion in nouns, adjectives, and participles, to express 
the distinction of male and female. But although 
this was the original design of different terminations, 
yet, in the progress of language, other words, having 
no relation to one sex or the other, came to have 

enders assigned them by custom. Words express- 
ing males are said to be of the masculine gender ; 
those expressing females, of the feminine gender ; 
and in some languages, words expressing things 
having no sex are of the neuter or neither gender. 
GEN’DER, »v. t. To beget: But Enoexnpzr is more 


generally used. 
GEN’DER, v. i. Tocopulate; to breed. Lev. xix, 
GEN-E-A-LOG/I€-AL, a. [ftom genealogy.] 

1. Pertaining to the descent of persons or families ; 
exhibiting the succession of families from a pro- 
genitor ; as, a genealogical table. 

2 According to the descent of & person or family 
from an ancestor ; as, genealogical order. 

GEN-E-A-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. By genealogy. 
GEN-E-AL/O-GIST, », He who traces descents of 
rsons or families. 

GEN-E-AL/O-GIZE, v. i. To relate the history of de- 
scents. Trans. of Pausanias. 
GEN-E-AL/0-GY, n. [L. genealogia; Gr. yeveadoyta} 
hg and )oyos, discourse ; Sax. cyn, gecynd ; 

ing. kii 
1. An account or history of the descent of a per- 
son or family from an ancestor ; enumeration of 
ancestors and their children in the natural order 
of succession. 
2. Pedigree; lineage; regular descent of a person 
or family from a progenitor. 
GEN/E-RA. See Genus. 
GEN’ER-A-BLE, a. That may be engendered, be- 
fe ed roduced. Bentley. 
G NER-AL, @. [Fr., from L. generalis, from genus, 


a kind. 

1, Pr bperly, relating to a whole genus or kind; 
‘and hence, relating to a whole class or order. Thus 
we speak of 8 general law of the animal or vegeta- 
ble economy. This wd?d, though from genus, kind, 
is used to ri aberd ial ot be is common to an order, 
cl kind, sort, or species, or to any company or 
teanncilsicn'ot tnltelaeale 

2. Comprehending many species or individuals ; 
not special or particular ; as, it is not logical to draw 
tai inference or conclusion from a particular 


t. z 
3. Lax in signification; not restrained or limited 
to a particular import ; not specific; as, a loose and 
general expression. F 
4, Public; common; relating to or comprehending 
the whole community ; as, the genergl interest or 
safety of a nation. 


To all general purposes, we have uniformly been one le, 
: . Ti Federabet, Jes, 
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5. Common to many or the greatest number ; as, 
& generul opinion ; a general custom. 

6. Not directed to a single object. 

If the same thing be peculiarly evil, that general aversion will be 

turned into a particular sgainst it, Spratt, 

7. Having a relation to all; common to the whole. -. 
Adam, our general sire. Milton. 

8. In law, to plead the general issue, is to deny at 
once the whole indictment or declaration, without 
offering any special matter to evade it. Bouvier. 

9. Extensive, though not universal; common; 
usual, 

This word is prefixed or annexed to words to ex- 
press the extent of their application. ‘Thus a general 
assembly ia an assembly of a whole body, in fact or 
by representation. In Scotland, it is the whole church 
convened by its representatives. In America, a legis- 
lature is sometimes called a general assembly or gen- 
eral court. 

In logic, a general term is a term which is the sign 
of a general idea. 

An attorney-general, and a solicitor-general, is an 
officer who conducts suits and prosecutions for the 
king, or for a nation or state, and whose authority is 
general in the state or kingdom. 

A vicar-general has authority as vicar or substitute 
over a whole territory or jurisdiction. 

An adjutant-general assists the general of an army, 
distributes orders, receive returns, &c. 

The word general, thus annexed toa name of office, 
denotes chief or superior ; as, a commissary-general, 
quartermaster-general. 

In the line, a general officer is one who commands 
an army,a division, or a brigade. 

GEN/ER-AL, n. The whole ; the total; that which 
comprehends all or the chief part ; opposed to par 
ticular. = 

In culars our knowledge begins, an iteelf 

pe to generale. oe begin, iM ened pity Ane 

A history painter paints man in general, Reynolds. 

2. In general; in the main ; for the most part ; not 
always or universally. 


I have shown that he excels, in genePal, ander each of these 
heads. 4 Addison, 


3. The chief commander of an army. But, to dis» 
tinguish this officer from other generals, he is often 
called general-in-chicf. The officer second in rank J@ 
called lieutenant-general. / 

4. The commander of a division of an army of 
militia, usually called a major-general. 4 

5, The commander of a brigade, called a brigadi 
general. { 

6. A particular beat of drum or march, being thaf 
which, in the morning, gives notice for the infamtry 
to be in readiness to march. Encyc. 

7. The chief of an order of monks, or of all the 
houses of congregations established under the same 
rule. Encye, 
8. The public ; the interest of the whole ; the vul- 

Shak. 


gar. ae in use. ak. 
G It.] The chief command- 


EN-ER-AL-IS/SI-MO, n. 

_er of an army or military force. 

2. The pane commander; sometimes a title of 
honor; @8, Aloxander, generalissimo of cee 

: Town. 

GEN-ER-AL‘T-TY, x. [Fr. generalité; It. generalitd.} 

1. The state of being general; the quality of in- 
cluding species or particulars. Hooker. 
2. The main body; the bulk; the greatest party 
ag, the generality of a nation, or of mankind. 
Addison, 

GEN-ER-AL-I-ZA’TION, n. The act of making gen- 
eral ; the act of reducing particulars to generals or to 
their genera. 

GEN/ER-AL-IZE, v. t. To extend from particulars or 
species to genera, or to whole kinds or classes; to 
make general, or common to 8 number; as, to gener> 
alize a remark. 

2. To reduce particulars to generals, or to their ge- 
nus. Reid, 
us generalized the celestial motions, by merely referti 
prea ete moon’s motion, Newton pitcher f them sul 
Re by referring this last to the motion of a stone through 
ir. 


Nicholson, 

GEN’ER-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Ex‘ended to generals; re- 
duced to a genus. 

GEN’ER-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Extending to generals; 
reducing to genera. 

GEN’ER-AL-LY, ado. Jn general; commonly ; ex- 
tensively, though not niversally ; most frequently, 
but not without exceptions A hot summer generally 
follows a cold winte:. Men are generally more dis- 
posed to censure tian to praise, as they generally 
suppose it easier to depress excellence in others 
than to equal or surpass it by elevating themselves, 

2. In the main; without detail; in the whole tak- 
entogether, _ 

Generally speaking, they live very quietly. Addison. 
GEN/F3-AL-NESS, n. Wide extent, though short of 
v.ulversality ; frequency ; commonness, Sidney. 
GEN/ER-AL-SHIP, n. The skill and conduct of a 

general officer; military skill in a commander, 6x- 
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the operations of war. 
SEN’ER-AL-TY, x. The whole; the totality: Hale. 
GEN/ER-ANT, n. [I. generans.] 
_ 1. The power that generates ; the power or princi- 
ple that produces. Glanville. Ray. 

2. In geometry, a line, surface, or solid, generated, 
or supposed to be generated, by the motion of a point, 
line, or surfaée Barlow, 

GEN'ER-ATE, vt, [L. genero. See Genpen.]} 

1. To beget; to procreate ; to propagate; to pro- 
duce a being similar to the parent. Every animal 
generates his own species. ‘ 

2. To produce ; to cause to be; to bring into life; 
as, great whales which the waters generated, Milton. 

3. To cause ; to produce; to form. 

Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. Bacon, 

Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle must likewise gen- 

erate milk. Arbuthnot. 

In music, any given sound generates with itself its 
octave and two other sounds extremely sharp, viz., 
its twelfth above or the octave of its fifth, and the 
seventeenth above Encyc. 

GEN’ER-A-TED, pp. Begotten, engendered ; pro- 
created ; produced ; formed. 

GEN’‘ER-A-TING, ppr. or a. 
producing ; forming. 

GEN-ER-A’TION, 2. 
tion, as of animals, 

2, Production ; formation; as, the generation of 
sounds, or of curves or equations. 

3. A single succession in natural descent, as the 
children of the same parents; hence, an age. Thus 
we say, the third, the fourth, or the tenth generation. 
Gen, xv. 16. 

4, The people of the same periud, or living at the 
same time. 

O faithless and perverse generation |! — Luke ix. 
5. Genealogy ; a series of children or descendants 
from the same stock, 
This is the book of the generations of Adam. — Gen. v. 
6. A family ; a race. Shak. 
7. Progeny ; offspring. Shak. 
GEN’ER-A-TIVE, a. Having the power of generating 


Begetting ; procreating ; 


The act of begettinhg ; procrea- 


or propagating its Own species. Ralegh. 
2. Having the poffer of producing. Bentley. 
3. Prolific. Soi Bentley. 


GEN’ER-A-TOR, n. He or that which begets, causes, 
or produces, 

2. In music, the principal sound or sounds by which 
others are produced. Thus the lowest C for the treble 
of the harpsichord, besides its octave, will strike an 
attentive ear with its twelfth above, or G in alt., and 
with its seventeenth above, or Ein alt. Hence C is 
called their generator, the G and E its products or 
harmonics. Encyc. 

3. A vessel in which steam is generated. Perkins. 

GE-NER’I€, (x [It. and Sp. generico; Fr. gene- 
GE-NER’I€-AL, § rigue; from L. genus] 

Pertaining to a genus or kind ; comprehending the 
genus, as distinct from species, or from another ge- 
nus. A generic description is a description of a ge- 
nus; a generic difference is a difference in genus; a 

eneric name is the denomination which compre- 
hedie all the species, as of animals, plants, or fos- 
sils, which have certain essential and peculiar char- 
acters incommon. Thus Canis is the generic name 
of animals of the dog kind; Felis, of the cat kind ; 
Cervus, of the deer kind 

GE-NER/I€-AL-LY, adv. With regard to genus; as, 
an animal generically distinct from another, or two 
animals generically allied. Woodward. 

GE-NER/I€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being ge- 


neric. 
GEN-ER-OS/LTY, n. [Fr. generosité; L. generositas, 
from genus, race, kind, with reference to birth, blood, 


rig 

1, The quality of being generous; liberality in 
principle; a disposition to give liberally or to be- 
stow favors ; a quality of the heart or mind opposed 
te meanness or parsimony. 

2, Liberality in act ; bounty. 

3. Nobleness of soul; magnanimity. 
panes sense, but is now little used. 

GEN’ER-OUS, a, [L. generosus; Fr. genereuz, from 
genus, birth, extraction, family. See Genper.| 

1. Primarily, being of honorable birth or origin ; 
hence, noble ; honorable ; magnanimous ; applied to 
persons; a8, a generous foe; a generous critic. 

2. Noble; honorable ; applied to things; as, a gen- 
frous virtue; generous boldness. It is used, also, to 
denote like qualities in irrational animals; as,a gen- 
erous pack of hounds, Addison. 

3. Liberal; bountiful; munificent; free to give; 
as, a generous friend ; a generous father. 

4. Strong; full of spirit ; as, generous wine. 

Boyle. Swift. 

5. Full; overflowing; abundant; as, a generous 
cup; a generous table. 

6. Sprightly ; courageous ; as, a generous steed. 

GEN/ER-OUS-LY, adv. Honorably ; not meanly. 

2. Nobly , magnanimously. Dryden. 

3. Liberally ; munificently, 
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9 uality 
ous ; magnanimity ; nobleness of mind. 

2. Liberality ; munificence ; generosity 
EN’E-SIS, 2. [Gr. yeveois, from pevvuw, ytvopat. 
See Genper.] 

1. The act of producing. 

2. The first book of the sacred Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, containing the history of the crea- 
tion, of the apostasy of man, of the deluge, and of 
the first patriarchs, to the death of Joseph. In the 
original Hebrew, this book has no title; the present 
title was prefixed to it by those who translated it in- 
to Greek. 

3. In geometry, the formation of a line, plane, or 
solid, by the motion of a point, line, or surface. 


Barlow. 
GEN’ET, n. [Fr.] A small-sized, well-proportioned, 
Spanish horse, Johnson, 


2. An animal allied to the civet, and resembling 
the polecat in appearance. 
GE-NET’, n. A name given to cat-skins, when 
GENETTOY, | inade into muffs and tippets, as if 
they were skins of the genet. Booth, 
GE-NETH’LI-A€, n. A birthday poem. Brande, 
GEN-ETH-LYA€-AL,) a. [Gr. yeve0Ataxos, from 
GE-NETH’LI-A€, ytvopat, to be born,] 
Pertaining to nativities, a9 calculated by astrologers ; 
showing the positions of the stars at the birth of any 
person. [Little used.] Howell. 
GE-NETH’LI-A€S, n. The science of calculating 
nativities, or predicting the future events of life 
from the stars which preside at the birth of per- 


sons. [Little ey Johnson. 
GE-NETH-LI-AT/I€, n. He who calculates nativi- 

ties, a med used, Drummond. 
GE-NET'I€, a, [Gr. yeveocs. 


Pertaining to the origin of a thing, or its mode of 
production. T. D. Woolsey. 
GE-NE/VA, 2. [Fr. genevre, or genievre, a juniper- 
berry; It. ginepra; Arm. 
word is nebrina, and the tree is called enebro, Port. 

zimbro.] 

A spirit distilled from grain or malt, with the ad- 
dition of juniper-berries. But instead of these ber- 
ries, the spirit is often flavored with the oil of turpen- 
tine. The word is usually contracted, and pronounced 


iQ. eee 
GE-NE/VA BIBLE, x. A copy of the Bible in Eng- 
lish, printed at Geneva, first in 1560. This copy was 
in common use in England till the version made by 
order of King James was introduced, and it was laid 
aside by the Calvinists with reluctance, 
GE-NE/VAN, a. Pertaining to Geneva. 


2. 2. An inhabitant of Geneva. 
GE-NE/VAN-ISM, 2. [from Geneva, where Calvin 
resided. ] 
Calvinism. Mountagu, 


GEN-E-VESE’, n. sing. and pl. People of Geneva. 
GEN-E-VOIS’, (zhen-e-vw4’,) xn. pl. People of Gene- 
va. Addison. 
G/NI-AL, a. [L. genialis, from geno, gigno, Gr. yev- 

yaw, ytvopuat. 
1 éontributing to propagation or production ; that 
causes to produce. 
Crettor, Venus, genial power of love. Dryden. 


2. Gay ; merry. Warton. 
3. Enlivening ; contributing to life and cheerful- 
nese; supporting life. 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop. Milton. 


4. Native; natural. [Wot usual.] Brown, 

The genial gods, in pagav antiquity, were supposed 
to preside over generation, as earth, air, fire, and 
water. 

GE.NI-AL/LTY, n-” Gayety ; cheerfulness. 
GE’NI-AL-LY, adv. By genius or nature ; naturally, 
[Little used.] Glanville. 

2. Gayly ; cheerfully. Johnson. 
GE/NI-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being genial. 
GE-NI€’U-LATE, v. t. To form joints or knots. 


Cockeram. 
GE-NI€’U-LATE, / a, [L. geniculatus, from genic- 
GE-NI€’/U-L4-TED, ulum, a knot or joint, from 
the root of genu, the knee. See Knez. 
Kneed ; Knee-jointed ; having joints like the knee 
a little bent ; as, a geniculated stem or peduncle. 
. Martyn. 
GE-NI€/U-LA-TING, ppr. Knotting; jointing. 
GE-NI€-U-LA’/TION, n. ‘Knottiness; the state of 
having knots or joints like a knee. Johnson. 
GE/NIE, (jé/ne,) n. [Old Fr.] Disposition ; inclina- 
tion ; turn of mind. - [ Obsolete.] 
GE/NL-T, n. pl. [L.] sort of imaginary, intermedi- 
ate beings between men and angels; some good and 


some bad. Encye. 
GE/NIL-O, 2, [It., from L. genius.1 
A man of a particular turn of mind, Tatler. 


GEN’I-TAL, a. [L. genitalis, from the root of gigno, 
Gr. yevvaw, to beget. 
Pertaining to generation or the act of begetting. 
GEN’I-TALS, n. pl. The parts of an animal which 
are the immediate instruments of generation. 
GEN'I-TING, n, [Fr. janeton.] 
A species of apple that ripens very early. 


genevra. The Spanish, 
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t EN/ER-OUS-NESS, n. The q of bein EN/I-TIVE, a. orn. [L. genitivus, from the root of 


‘hibited in the judicious arrangements of troops, or | G g goner-| G 


gender.} 

In grammar, a term applied to a case in the declen- 
sion of nouns, expressing primarily the thing from 
which something else proceeds; as, filius patris, tha 
son of a father; aqua fontis, the water of a fountain. 
But, by custom, this case expresses other relations, 
particularly possession or ownership; as, animi mag- 
nitudo, greatness of mind, greatness possessed by or 
inherent in the mind. ‘This case often expresses, 
also, that which proceeds from something else; as, 
pater scptem jiliorum, the father of seven sons, 

GEN/I-TOR, n, One who procreates ; a sire ; a father. 
Sheldon, 
GEN’I-LURE, 2. Generation; procreation; birth. 


Burton, 
GEN’IUS, 2.; pl. Geniuszs. [L., from the root of 
gigno, Gr. yevvaw, to beget.] 

1. The peculiar structure of mind which is given 
by nature to an individual, or that disposition or bent 
of mind which is peculiar to every man, and which 
qualifies him for a particular employment ; a partic- 
ular natural talent or apt{ude of mind for a particu< 
Jar study or course of lily; as,a genius for history, 
for poetry, or painting. 

2. Strength of mind; \ tommon \wers of intel- 
lect ; particularly, the pc* er of invention. In this 
sense we say, Homer wags man of genius. Hence, 

3. Aman endowed with ncommon vigor of mind; 
a man of superior intellec{\-\I faculties, Shakspeare 
was a rare genius. Addison. 

4. Mental powers or faci jes. [See No. 2.] 

5. Nature; disposition ; |¥.culiar character ; as, the 
genius of the times, °¢ 

GE'NI-US, n.; pl. Geni »] Among the ancients, 

' a good or evil spirit, or detajn, supposed to preside 
over a man’s destiny in life; that is, to direct his 
birth and actions, and be h’* guard and guide; a tu- 
telary deity ; the ruling and }: otecting power of men, 

laces, or things. This seer\'sto be merely a person- 

ification or deification of t| » particular structure or 
bent of mind which a ma_ receives from rature, 
which is the primary signification of the word. 

GE'NI-U8 “0'CI, th] The presiding divinity ofa 
lace ; amd hence, the pervading spirit of a place of 
institution, as of a college, &c. ; 

GEN-O-ESE’, n. An inhabitant, or the people of Gee 
noa, in Italy. : 

GENT, a. Elegant ; pretty; gentle. [Jot i wse.] 

penser, 

GEN-TEEL’, a. [Fr. gentil; It. gentile; Sp, centil; 
L. gentilis, from gens, race, stock, family, ana ‘with 
the sense of noble or at least respectable birth, as we 
use birth and family.] 

1. Polite ; well-bred; easy and graceful in man- 
ners or behavior; having the manners of well-bred 
people ; as, genteel company ; genteel guests. 

2. Polite ; easy and graceful ; becoming well-bred 
persons ; as, gentcel manners or behavior; a genteel 
address, 

3. Graceful in mien or form ; elegant ; as, the lady 
has a genteel person. 

4, Elegantly dressed. Law. 

5. Decorous ; refined ; free from any thing low or 
vulgar; as enter comedy. Addison, 

GEN-TEEL/L » adv. Politely; gracefully ; elegant- 
ly ; in the manner of well-bred people. 

GEN-TEEL/NESS, 2n. Gracefulness of manners or 
person; elegance; politeness. We speak of the 
genteelness of a person, or of his deportment. 

2, Qualities befitting a person of rank. Johnsone 

GEN’TIAN, (jen’shan,) n. [L. gentiana; Fr. gentianeg 


“Ve 


Ar (bis kanta,} 


The popular name of a genus of plants, of many 
apecics, The officinal gentian is a native of the 
mountainous parts of Germany. The root, the on- 
ly part used, has a yellowish-brown color, and a very 
bitter taste, and is used as an ingredient in stomachic 
bitters, It is sometimes called Feuwort. Encyc, 

GEN-TIAN-EL’LA, n. A kind of blue color. 

GEN’TIL, n. A species of falcon or hawk. 

GEN/TILE, n. [L. gentilis; Fr. gentit; Sp. gentily 
from L. gens, nation, race; applied to pagans.] 

In the Scriptures, a pagan; a worshiper of falsé 
gods; any person not a Jew ora Christian; a hea- 
then. The Hebrews included in the term goim, or na- 
tions, all the tribes of men who had not received the 
true faith, aud were not circumcised. The Christians 
translated gvim by the L. gentes, and imitated the 
Jews in giving the name gentiles to all nations who 
were not Jews or Christians. In civil affairs, the de- 
nomination was given to alJl nations who were not 
Romans. 

GEN’TILE, a. Pertaining to pagans or heathens, 

2. In grammar, denoting one’s race or country ; as, 
a gentile noun. 

GEN-TI-LESSE’, n. -Complaisance. [Not in use.] 
Hudibras, 


GEN’TIL-ISH, a. Heathenish; pagan. Milton, 
GEN/TIL-ISM,n, Heathenism; paganism ; the wor 
ship of false gods. Stillingfleet. 


ks 
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GEN-TI-LI’’TIAL, (jen-te-lish’al,) Nl a. 
GEN-TI-LI/TIOUS, (jen-te-lish/us,)} _litrus, ‘from 


1. Peculiar to a people ; national. Brown. 
2. Hereditary ; entailed oma family. Arbuthnot. 
GEN-TIL'I-TY, x. [Fr. ilité, heathenism. So in 
Sp. and It., from the Latin ; but we take the sense 
trom genteel.] Z 

1. Politeness of manners ; easy, graceful behavior ; 
the manners of well-bred people ; genteelness. 

2. Good extraction ; dignity of bth, Edward. 

3. Gracefulness of mien. Shak, 

4. Gentry. , 

5. Paganism ; heathenism. [ot tr use.] Hooker. 

GEN'TIL-IZE, v. i. To live like a heathen. Milton. 
GEN'‘TLE, a. [See Genteet.} Well-born ; of a good 
family or respectable birth, though not noble ; as, the 
studies of noble and gentle youth ; gentle blood. [ Obs.] 

: Milton. Pope. 

2. Mild ; meek ; soft; bland; not rough, harsh, or 
severe ; as, a gentle nature, temper, or disposition ; a 
gentle manner; a gentle address; a gentle voice. 1/ 
Thess. ii. 2 Tim. ii. : 

3. Tame ; peaceable ; not wild, turbulent, or refrac- 
tory ; as, a gentle horse or beast. 

4. Soothing ; pacific. 

5. Treating with mildness ; not violent. 


A genilé band may lead the elephant witb a hair. 


Persian Rosary. 
GEN’TLE, n. A gentleman. [Obs.] 


[Vot in use,] Davies. 


Davies, 


Shak, 

2. A name sometimes given to the maggots or 
_ larve of the flesh-fly, and of some other flies. 

Brande. 
GEN’TLE, v. t. To make genteel ; to raise fron) the 

vulgar. Shak. 
GEN’TLE- ,(-tlfoke,) n. [gentleand folk.) Per- 
sons of good breeding and family. It is now used 
only in the plural, (otha and this use is vulgar. 


Obs. 
OL 


GEN’TLE-HEART’ED, a. Having a kind or gentle 
disposition. 
GEN'TLE-MAN, x. [gentle, that is, genteel, and man. 


So in Fr. gentilhomme, It. gentiluomo, Sp. gentilhombre. 
See Gentee..] 

1. In its most extensive sense, in Great Britain, 
every man above the rank of yeoman, comprehend- 
ing noblemen. In a more limited sense, a man who, 
without a title, bears a coat of arms, or whose ances- 
tors have been freemen. In this sense, géntlemen 
hold a middle rank between the nobility und yeo- 


2. In the United States, where titles and distinc- 
tions of rank do not exist, the term is applied to men 
of education ahd of good breeding, of every occupa- 
tion. Indeed, this is also the popular practice in 
Great Britain. Hence, F 

3. A man of good breeding, politeness, and civil 
manners, as distinguished from the vulgar and 
clownish. 

on his legs is than a gentleman on his knees, 
saci Sip os 6 Franklin, 


4, Aterm of complaisance. Yn the plural, the ap- 
pellation by which men aré addressed in popular 
e@asemblies, whatever may be their condition or 
character. : 

5. In. Great Britain, the servant of a man of rank, 
who attends his person. Also, a prefix to his official 
title ; as, kee usher, one who walks before His 
master and introduces strangers into his presence ; gen- 
tleman server, one who serves up the feast. Camden. 

GEN/TLE-MAN-€OM/MON-BR, n. The highest 
class of commoners at Oxford University. 

GEN’TLE-MAN-PEN’SION-ERS, a. pl. In England 
a band of forty gentlemen, whose office it is to attend 
the king to and from the royal chapel. Buchanan. 

GEN’TLE-MAN-LIKE, ) a. Pertaining to or becom- 

GEN’TLE-MAN-LY inga gentleman, or aman 
of good family and breeding ; polite ; complaisant ; 
as, gentlemanly manners. 

2. Like a man of birth and good breeding; as, a 


Mera officer. ; 
GEN'TLE- -LI-NESS,zn. Behavior ofa well-bred 
man. Sherwood. 


GEN’TLE-MAN-SHIP, n. Quality of a gentleman. 
GEN’TLE-NESS,n. [See Gentiz.] Dignity of birth. 
[ Little ee 
2. Genteel behavior. [Obs.] 
3. Softness. of manners ; mildness of temper ; 
sweetness of disposition ; meekness. 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, ing, s 
pape tu Og te Se: Sele 
Shak. 


4. Kindness; benevolence. [Obs.] 
5. Tenderness ; mild treatment. 

GEN‘TLE-SHIP, n. The deportment of a gentleman. 
he : Ascham. 
GEN/TLE-WOM-AN, n. [gentle and woman.] A 

woman of good family or of good breeding; a 
Woman above the vulgar. 
2, A woman who waits about the person of one of 


“— rank. ; 
A term of civility to a female, sometimes ironi- 
cal. Dryden. 

SEN/TLE:WOM-AN-LIKE, a, Becoming a gentle- 


’ 


GEO 


[L. genti-| GEN/TLY, adv. Softly ; meekly ; mildly; with ten- | GE-O-GON'IE, a. 


derness. 
My mistress gently chides the fault [ made. Dryden, 
2. Without violence, roughness, or asperity. Shak. 
GEN-TOO!, nx. [Port. gentio,a gentile.) 
A native of India or Hindoostan ; one who follows 
the religion of the Bramins. [Not used in India.} 
Ei 


mcyce 
GEN’TRY, z. Birth ; condition ; rank by birth. 
Shak. 


2. People of education and good breeding, In 
Great Britain, the classes of, people between, the 
nobility and the vulgar. 

3. A term’ of civility ; civility ; complaisance. 


Obs. 
ob NUPLEE/TION, n. [2 genu, the knee, and 
flectio, a bending. | 
The act of bending the knee, particularly in wor- 
ship. Stillingficet. 
GEN’U-INE, a. [(L. genuinus, from genus, or its root. 
See eed 
Native ; belonging to the original stock ; hence, 
real; natural; true; pure; not spurious, false, or 
adulterated. The Gaels are supposed to be genuine 
descendants of the Celts. Vices and crimes are the 
genuine effects of depravity, as virtue and piety are 
the genuine fruits of holiness. It is supposed we 
have the genuine text of Homer. 
GEN’U-INE-LY, adv. Without adulteration or foreign 
admixture ; naturally. Boyle. 
GEN’U-INE-NESS, n. The state of being native, or 
of the true original; hence, freedom from adultera- 
tion or foreign admixture ; freedom from any thing 
false or counterfeit ; purity ; reality ; as, the genu- 
ineness of Livy’s History ; the genuineness of faith or 
repentance. . 
spymon Watson, ifi-his Apology for the Bible, con- 
siders authenticity amtd genuinencss to be quite dis- 
tinct, the former referring to the correctness of the 
facts detailed, and the latter to the authorship of the 
book containing them; while, on the other hand, they 
are used by Bishop Marsh as synonymous.—E. H. B.] 


GE/NUS, n.; pl. Gen'ena. (It would be desirable to. 


anglicize the plural into genuses.) [L. genus, Gr. 
yevos, Ir. gein, offspring, race, or family, Sans. jana ; 
hence, kind, sort. See Genpen.] 

1. In logic, that which has several species under 
it; a class of a greater extent than species ; a uni- 
versal which is predicable of several things of dif- 
ferent species. Cyc. 

2. In natural history, an assemblage of species pos- 
sessing certain characters in common, by which they 
are distinguished from all others. It is subordinate 
to class and order, and in some arrangements, to 
tribe and family. A single species, possessing cer- 
tain peculiar characters, which belong to no other 
species, may also constitute a genus; as the camel- 
opard and the flamingo. 

3. In botany, a genus consists of such a group or 
assemblage of species as agree both structurally and 
physiologically, as respects the organs of fructification, 
reproduction, or perpetuation, and at the same time 
have a general resemblance in habit. 

GE-O-CEN’TRI€, a, [Gr. yn, earth, and xev- 
GE-0O-CEN’TRI€-AL, Tpov, center.] 

A term denoting the position of a celestial object as 
seen from the earth, in contradistinction to heliocen- 
tric, as seen from the sun. Olmsted, 

GE-O€’RO-NITE, n. 
Saturn, the alchemistic name of lead. 
A lead-gray ore of antimony and lead. Dana, 
GE/ODE, xn. (Gr. yatwdns, earthy, from yaia or yn, 
earth. Plin. y@odes, lib. 36,19.) - ; 

In mineralogy, a rounded nodule of stone, contain- 
ing asmall cavity, usually lined with crystals, though 
sometimes with other matter. The cavity is .also 
called a geode. Geodes frequently consist of agate,’ 


eheiecon yard various zeolites. Dana. 
Beare AL, a. Geodetic. Sedgwick. 


GE-OD/E-SY, n. [Gr. yewdaicra; yn, the earth, and 
dutw, to divide.] 

That part of practical geometry which has for its 
object the determination of the magnitude and figure 
either of the whole earth or of ahy given portion of 
its surface. ; Brande. 

GE-O-DET'I€, a. Pertaining to geodesy or its 
GE-O-DET’I€-AL, measurements. 
GE-O-DIF/ER-OUS, a. [geode and L. fero.] Produc- 
ing geodes. ; 
GE/OG-NOST, m. {See Ggocnosy.] One versed in 


geognosy ; a geologist. 
GE-OG-NOST’IE€, a. Pertaining to a knowl- 
GE-OG-NOST’I€-AL, edge of the structure of the 


earth ; geological. ' 
GE-OG'NO-SY, x. [Gr. yn, the earth, and yywors, 
knowledge.] is 
That part of natural history which treats of the 
structure of the earth. It is the science of the sub- 
stances which compose the earth or its crust, their 
structure, position, relative situation, 7 properties. 
ean 
This word originated among the German mineral- 
ogists, and is synonymous with Grotoey.] 


(Gr. yn, earth, and Kpovos, |. 


GEO 
Pertaining to geogony, or th foe 
mation of the earth. se ania 


GE-OG'O-NY, n. [Gr. yn, the earth, and yovn, gen- 
_ eration.} : d : 
The doctrine of the formation of the earth. . 
GE-OG/RA-PHER, n. Me GrocrarHy.] One who 
- describes that part of this globe or earth, which is - 
exhibited upon the surface, as the ¢ontinents, isles, 
oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, mountains, countries, é&c. 
One who is versed in: geography, or one who com- 
piles a treatise on the subject. 

GE-O GRAPH'IE, a. Relating. to or containing 

GE-O-GRAPH/L€-AL, a description of the terra- 
queous globe ; pertaining to geography. 

GE-O-GRAPH'1€-AL-LY, adv. In a geographical 
manner; according to the usual practice of describ- 
ing the surface of the earth. 

GE-OG'RA-PHY, n, (Gr. yn, the earth, and ypadn, 
erect pon.) 

1. Properly, a description of the earth or terrestrial 
globe, particularly of the divisions of its surface, 
natural and artificial, and of the position of the sev- 
eral countries, kingdoms, states, cities, &c. Asa 
science, geography includes the doctrine or knowl- 
edge of the astronomical circles or divisions of the 
sphere, by which the relative position of places on the 
globe may be ascertained; and usually treatises of 
geography contain some account of the inhabitants 
of the earth, of their government, manners, &c., 
and an account of the principal animals, plants, and 
minerals. ? 

2. A book containing a description of the earth. 

GE-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. [See Georocy.] Pertaining 
to geology ; relating to the science of the earth or 
terraqueous globe, 

GE-OL/O-GIST, ) n. 

GE-O-LO’GI-AN, geology. 

GE-OL'0-GIZE, v. i. To study geology; to make ge- 
ological investigations. 

GE-OL/0-GY, n. (Gr. yn, the earth, and oyus, dis 
course. ] r 

The science which treats of the structuro and 
mineral constitution of the globe, and the causes of 
its physical features, : Dana. 

The science of the compound minerals or aggre- 
gate substances. which compose the earth, the re- 
lations which the several constituent masses bear to 

* each other, their formation, structure, position, and 
direction. Cleaveland, ~ 

GE/O-MAN-CER, n. [See Gromancy.] One who 
foretells or divines, hy means of lines, figures, or 

oints, on the ground or on paper. Encyc, 

Gie/O-MAN-CY, n. (Gr. yn, the, earth, and pavretay 
divination. } 

A kind of divination by means of figures or lines, 
formed by little dots or points, originally on the 
earth, and afterwards on paper. Encye, 

GE-O-MAN’TIE€, a. Pertaisiing to geomancy. 

GE-OM/E-TER, x. [Gr. yewpuerpns. See GEomMETRY.] 

One skilled in geometry, [See Gromertrician, 
which is generally used.]_ ~ Watts. 

GE-OM’/E-TRAL, a. Pertaining to geometry. 

GE-O-MET’RIE€, Gr 

GELO-MET REAL, | a [Gr yewperpixos.] 

1. Pertaining to geometry. 

2. According to the rules or principles of geometry ; 
done by geometry. 

3. Disposed according to geometry. 

Geometrical ratio, is that relation between quanti- 
ties which is expressed by the quotient of the one 
divided by the other. , 

Geometrical proportion, is an equality of geometri- 
cal ratios, ~ : 

Quantities are in geometrical progression, when 
they increase by a Common multiplier, or decrease 
by a common divisor. J. Day. 

GE-O-MET’RI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the rales 

’ or laws of geometry. : 

GE-OM-E-TRI/CIAN, (-trish/an,) n. One skilled in 
geometry ; a geometer. Watts, 

GE-OM/E-TRIZE, v. t. To act according to the laws 
of geometry ; to perform geometrically. Boyle, 

GE-OM/E-TRY, n. [Gr. yewperpia; yn, the earth, 
and perporv, measure. ]} : 

Originally and properly, the art of measuring the 
earth, or any distances or dimensions on it. But 
geometry now denotes the science of magnitude in 
general, the mensuration of lines, surfaces, solids, 
with their various relations. Bailey. Encyc. 

GE-O-PON’IE€, a. [Gr. yn, the earth, and rovos, 

GE-O-PON'I€-AL, labor.] : 

Pertaining to tillage of the earth, or agriculture. 
GE-O-PON'I€S, n. The art or science of cultivating 

the earth. . Evelyn, 

GE-O-RA’MA, n. [Gr. yn, the earth, and dpaya, 
view. 

An instrument or machine which exhibits a very 
complete view of the earth, invented in Paris. It is 
a, hollow sphere of forty feet. diameter, formed by 
thirty-six bars of iron representing the parallels and 
meridians, and covered with a bluish cloth, intended 
torepresent seasand lakes. The land, mountains, and 
rivers, are painted on paper and pasted on this cover. 

Journ. of Science. . 


One versed in the science of 
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GEORGE, (jorje,) n. A Sgure of St. George 
back, worn by knights of the garter, : 


2. A brown loaf. - ; 
GEORGE-NO’/BLE, ». A gold coin in the time of 
Henry VIIL, of the value of 6s. 8d, sterling... ~ 
arowee, * [Gr. yewpytxos, rustic ; yn and epyor, 

jabor. : 
\ A aise poem ; 4 poetical composition on the sub- 
ject of husbandry, containing rules for cultivating 
lands, in a poeti¢al dress; as, the Georgics of Virgil. 
GEOR/GIE, is Relating to the doctrine of agri- 
GEOR’GI€-AL, culture and rural affairs. 
GEOR/GI-UM Si/DUS, [L.] The name first given, in 
honor of George III., to the planet Uranus, which see. 


: Olmsted. 
GE-OS‘€0-PY, n. [Gr. yn and cxorew.] 

“Knowledge of the earth, ground, or soil, obtained 

by inspection. Chambers. 
GE-OT'l€, a, [Gr. yn, earth.]  _ 

Belonging to earth; terrestrial. 

G’/RAH; the twentiet! part of a shekel, or nearly 
three cents. ; ¢ 

GE-RA/NI-UM,2. [L., from Gr. yepavcov, from yepa- 
vos, a crane.] : 

Crane’s-bill, a genus of plants, of numerous spe- 
cies, some of which are cultivated for their fragrance 
or the beauty of their flowers. 

GE/RENT, a. [L. gerens.] 

Bearing; used in VickGERENT. 

GER’FAL-€ON, (jer/faw-kn.) See Gyrra.con. 
GERM, x. [(L. germen.] 

1. In botany, the ovary or seed-bud of a plant, the 
rudiment of fruit yetin embryo. It is the base or lower 
part of the pisti], which in the progress of vegetation 
‘swells and becomes the seed-vessel. Martyn. Milne... 

2. Origin ; first principle; that from which any 
thing springs; as, the germ of civil liberty, or of 
prosperity. . 

R’/MAN,a, [L. germanus, a brother; Fr. germain. 

1. Cousins german are the sons or daughters o 
brothers oF sisters ; first cousins. 

2. Related. [Obds.] | Shak. 

GER/MAN, a. longing to Germany. 

GER’/MAN, 2. A native of Germany ; and by ellip- 
sis, the German language. 

GER’/MAN-SIL/VER, n. An alloy or mixture of 100 
parts of copper, 60 of zinc, and 4@of nickel. Graham. 


GER-MAN’DER, n. The popular name of several }. 


plants, as the rock germander, of the genus Veronica, 
and the common and water germander, of the genus 
Teucrium. 

GER-MAN'T€,-a. Pertaining to Germany; as, the 
Germanic body or confederacy. 

GER/MAN-ISM,x. An idiom of the German langnage. 

. Chesterfield. 

GERM’EN, n.; pl. Germens. Now contracted to 
Germ, which see. [The spelling Genmins is less ac- 
curate 


GERMIN-AL, a; [from germen. See Germ.] Per- 
taining to a germ or seed-bud. Med. Repos. 
GERM/IN-ANT, a. Sprouting. : 
GERM’IN-ATE, v. %  [L. germino, trom germen.] 
. To sprout; to bud; toshoot ; to begin to vegetate, 
as a plant or.its seed. Bacon. 
GERM/IN-ATE, v. t. To cause to sprout. [ Unusual.) 


Price. 
GERM/IN-A-TING, ppr. Sprouting; beginning to 
vegetate. : 
GERM-IN-A/TION, vn. The act of sprouting; the first 
beginning of vegetation in a seed or plant. 


2. The time in which seeds vegetate, after being 


planted or sown. Martyn. 
GE-RO-€OM'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to gerocomy. 
Little used. Smith. 
GE-ROG€/O-MY, n. [Gr. yepwy-and xopew.] 


That part of medicine which treats of the proper 
regimen for old people. * 
GER/UND, n. [L. gerundium, from gero, to bear.} 
In the Latin grammar, a kind of verbal noun, par- 
taking of the nature of a participle. Encyc. 
GE-RUND/I-AL, a. Pertaining to or resembling a 


fd ge 
GES! LING, for Gosurna. North of England. 
GEST, nr. [L. gestum, from gero, to carry, to do.) 
kL. A deed, action, or achievement. [Obs.] —, 
2. Show ; representation. . [ Obs.) Spenser. 
3. [Fr. gtte, for giste. from gesir, to lie.] A stage 
mi traveling; so much of a journey as is made with- 
out resting ; Or, properly, arest; astop. [ Obs.} 
° - Brown, 
4. A rofl or journal of the several days and stages 
preffxed in the journeys of the English kings, many 
of which are éxtant in the herald’s office. Hanmer. 
GES-TA/TION, n. [L. gestatio, from gero, to carry.] 
1. The act of carrying young in the womb from 
conception to delivery ; pregnancy. .Ray. Core. 
2. The act of wearing, as clothes or ornaments. 
4 Brown. 
3. Exercise in which oe is borne or carried, as on 
poreebaeks or ip. a carriage, Without the exertion of 
is Own powers ; passive exetcise. Med. Repos. 
GES/TA-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to gestation othe 


2. That may be carried or worh. Brown, 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.— _ 


Ut) 


on horse-| GES/TI€, a. Pertaining 
= Shak. ; 


GET 


ww Gcoze; legendary. 
; ; Goldsmith. 
2. Relating to bodily motion, as in the dance. 
Sir W. Scott. 
GES-TI€'U-LATE, =. i [L. gesticulor, from gestum, 
gero, to bear or carry, or gestio.] 

To make gestures or motions, as in speaking; to 
usé postures. Herbert. 
GES-TI€’U-LATE, v. t. To represent by gesture ; to 
act. : B. Jonson. 
GES-TI€/U-LA-TING, ppr. Making gestures, as in 


speaking. 
GES-TI€-U-LA/TION, n. .[L. gesticulatio.] 

1. The act of making gestures to express passion 
or enforce sentiments. 

2. Gesture ; a motion of the body or limbs in speak- 
ing, or in representing action or passion, and enforc- 
ing arguments and sentiments. 

3. Antic tricks or motions. 

GES-TI€/U-LA-TOR, n. One that shows postures, or 
makes gestures, 

GES-TI€/U-LA-TO-RY, a. Representing in gestures. 

Warton. 

GES’/TOR, n. One who relates the gestes or achieve- 
ments of distinguished personages. { Obs.] Chaucer. 

GES'TUR-AL, a, Pertaining to gesture. 

GES/TURE, (jest/yur,) x. [(L. gestus, from gero, to 
bear, to do; Fr. geste.]} 

1. A motion of the body or limbs expressive of 
sentiment or passion ; any action or posture intended 
to express an ilea or a passion, or to enforce an argu- 
ment or opinion. It consists chiefly in the actions or 
movements of the hands and face, and should be 


suited to the subject. Encyc. 
2. Movement of the body or limbs 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love. Milton, 


GES/TURE, ». t. To accompany with gesture or ac- 


tion. Hooker, Wottor. 

GES'TUR-ED, pp. Accompanied with gesture or 
action. 

GES’TURE-I ESS, a, Free from gestures. 

GES’/TURE-MENT, 2. Act of making gestures. 

GES’/TUR-ING, ppr. Accompanying. with gesture or 
action. 

GET, v. t.; pret. Got, (Gar, obs. ;] pp. Got, GoTTEN. 
[Sax. getan, gytan, or geatan, to get; agytan, to know 
or understand ; angitan, andgitan, to find, to under- 
stand. The Danish has for gietter, to forget, but giet- 
ter signifies to guess, or to suppose, to think; the 
Swedish also has f. oe to forget, to give to obliv- 
ion, ex animo gjicere. The simple verb gietter, gata, 
coincides with the D. gieten, G. giessen, to cast, to 

ur out, to found, as vessels of metal, Sax. geotan. 

'o get, then, is, primarily, to throw, and with re- 
spect to acquisition, it is to rush on and seize. The 
Italian has cattare, to get; raccattare, to regain, to 
acquire. Qu. Sp. rescatar, Port. resgatar, to redeem, 
toransom. See Rescue. 

1. To procure ; to obtain ; to gain possession of, 
by almost any means. We get favor by kindness; 
we get wealth by industry and economy; we get 
land by purchase ; we get praise by good conduct ; 
and we get blame by doing injustice. The merchant 
should get a profit cn his goods; the Jaborer should 
geta due reward for his labor; most men get what 
they can for their goods or for their services. Get 
differs from ire, as it does not always express 
permanence of possession, which is the appropriate 
sense of acquire. -We geta book ora loaf of bread 
by borrowing, we do not acquire it; but we get or 

2. To have. Jacquire an estate. 

Thou hast got the face of » man, Herbert. 


This isa most common, but gross abuse of this 
word. We constantly hear it said, I have got no 
corn, I have got no money, she has got a fair com- 
plexion, when the person means only, I have no 
corn, I have no money, she has a fair corzpl: <ion. 

3. To beget; to procreate ; to generate. Locke, 

4, To learn; as, to get a lesson. 

5. To prevail on; to induce ; to persuade. 

Though the king could no. get him to engage in a life of busi- 

ness, Spectator. 
This is not elegant.] 

. To procure to be. Wecould not get the work 
done. [Wot elegant.] 

To get off; to put off; to take or pull off; as, to 
get off a garment; also, to remove ; as, to get ofa 
ship from shoals. 

2. To sell ; to dispose of ; as, to get off goods. 

To get on; to put on ; to draw or pull on ; as, to 
get ona Coat; to get on boots. 

To getin; to collect and shelter; to bring under 
“cover; as, to get in corn. 

To get out ; to draw forth ; as; to get out a secret. 

2. To draw out ; to disengage. : 

_To get the day; to win ; to conquer; to gain the 
Victory. 

To get together ; to collect ; to amass. 

Td get over; to surmount; to conquer; to pass 
without being obstructed ; as, to get over difficulties ; 
also, to recover ; as, to get over sickness. 

To get above; to surmount ; to surpass. 


GHO 


— 

To get up; to prepare for coming before the pubic ; 
to bring forward. : 

Witb a pronoun following, it signifies to betake ; 
to remove ; to go; as, get you to bed; get thee out 
of the land. But this mode of expression can hardly 
be deemed elegant. = 

GET, v.i. To arrive at any place or state ; followed 
by some modifying word, and sometimes implying 
difficulty or labor; as, 

To get away, or away from , to depart ; to quit ; to 
leave ; or to disengage one’s self from. 

To get among ; to arrive in the midst of ; to be- 
come oné of a number. - : 

To get before ; to arrive in front, or more forward, 

To get behind ; to fali in the rear ; to lag. 

To get back ; to arrive at the place from which one 
departed ; to return. 

To wet clear. to disengage one’s self ; to be released, 
as from confinement. obligation, or burden; also, to 
be freed fron) danger or cinbarrassment. 

To get down; to descend ; to cone from an eleva- 
tion. 

To get home ; to arrive at one’s dwelling. 

To get i or into; to arrive within an inclosur>, or 
a mixed body ; to pass in , to insinuate one’s self. 

To get loose or frec ; to disengage one’s self ; to be 
released from confinement. 

To get off; toescape ; to depart; to get clear; also, 
to alight ; to descend from. 

To get out; to depart from an inclosed place, or 
from confinement; to escape ; to free ene’s self from 
embarrassment. 

To get along ; to proceed ; to advance. 

To get rid of ; to disengage one’s self from ; also, 
to shift off ; to remove. 

To get together ; to meet ; toassemble ; toconvene. 

To get up; to arise; to rise from a bed or a seat ; 
also, to ascend ; to climb. 

To get through; to pass through and reach a poin? 
beyond any thing ; also, to finish; to accomplish. 

To get quit of ;-to get rid of ; to shift off, or to dis- 
engage one’s self from. 

To get forward; to proceed ; to advance; also, to 
prosper ; to advance in wealth. 

To get near ; to approach within a small distance. 

To get ahead ; to advance ; to prosper. 

To get on; to proceed ; to advance. 

To geta mile or other distance; to pass over it ip 
traveling. 

To get at; to reach; to make way to. 

To get asleep ; to fall asleep. 

To get drunk; to become intoxicated. 

To get between; to arrive between. 

To get to; to reach ; to arrive. 

GET’TER, n. One who gets, gains, obtains, or ac 

2. One who begets or procreates. quires. 

GET’TING, ppr. Obtaining; procuring; gaining; 
winning ; begettin 

GET’TING, n. The act of obtaining, gaining, or ac- 
quiring ; acquisition. 

Get wisdom; and with all thy geting, get understanding. — 

Prov. iv, 
2. Gain ; profit. Swift. 
GEW'GAW, n. (Qu. Sax. ge-gaf, a trifle, or Fr. joujou, 
a plaything, or from the root of gaud joy, jewel.] . 

A showy trifle ; a pretty thing of little worth; a 

toy ; a bauble ; a spendid plaything. 
A heavy gewgau, called a crown. 


GEW/GAW, a. Showy without value. Law. 

GEY’/SER, n. [Icelandic, raging or roaring.] The 
name of certain fountains in Iceland, which spout 
forth boiling water. Mantell. 

GHAST’FUL, a, [See Guastiy.] Dreary ; dismal; 
fit for walking ghosts. [ Obs. Spenser. 

GHAST’FUL-LY, adv. Frightfully. op 

GHAST’LI-NESS, n. [from ghastly.) Horror of 
countenance , a deathlike look ; resemblance of a 
ghost ; paleness. 

GHAST'LY, a. (Sax. gastlic, from gast, spirit, G. 
geist, D. geest. In Sax. gast is both a ghost and a 
guest, both from the samevradical sense, to move, to 
rush ; Ir.-gaisim, to flow; Eng. gush, gust. 

i Like a ghost in appearance ; deathlike ; pale; 
dismal ; as, a ghastly face ; ghastly smiles. Milton, 
2. Horrible ; shocking ; dreadful, 
Mangled with ghastly wounds, 


Milton. 
GHAST'NESS, n. Ghastliness. phd used.] Shak, 
GHAUT, n. [Qu. gate.] In the t Indies, literally, 
a pass through a mountain; hence, also, a range or 
chain of mountains. 
2. Stairs descending to a river. Malcom, 
GHE’BER, and GHE/BRE, n. See Gurser. 
GHEE, n. In the East Indies, butter clarified by boil- 
ing, and thus converted into a kind of oil. Me 
GHER/KIN, (gur’kin,) x. [G. gurke, a cucumber.) 


Dryden, 


A small pickled cucumber. Skinner. 
GHESS, for Guess. [Vot used.] ‘ 
GHIB/EL-LINE, (gib’e-lin,) n. Ore of a faction in 


Italy, in the 2B century, which favored the Ger- 
man emperors, and opposed ihe Guelfs, or adherents 
of the popes. Brande 
GHGOLE, (gile,) ». An imagmary demon among 


2 
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Eastern nations, who was supposed to prey on hu- 
man bodies. The word is more properly GHouL. 
GHOST, (gést,) x. [Sax. gast; G. geist; D. geest ; Ir. 
gasda. See saepatge : 
1. Spirit; the soul of man. Shak, 
In this sense seldom used. But hence, 
2. The soul of a deceased person ; the soul or spirit 
’ separate from the body ; an apparition. 


The mighty ghosts of our great Harrys rose. Dryden. 
To give up the ghost, is to die; to yield up the 
breath or spirit’; to expire. Scripture. 


The Holy Ghost, is the third person in the adora- | 


ble Trinity. Scripture. 
GHOST, v.% Todie;toexpire. [Obs.] Sidney. 
GHOST, v.t To haunt.with an apparition. ( ae 


GHOST’LESS, a. Without life or spirit. [ot «-d-] 


: Sherwood. 
GHOST’LIKE, a. Withered; having sunken eyes; 
ghastly. Sherwood. 
GHOST’LI-NESS, xn. Spiritual tendency. [Little 

3 Johnson. 


cael 
GHOST’LY, a. Spiritual; relating to the soul ; not 
carnal or secular. 
Save and defend us from our ghosfly encmies. Common Prayer, 
2. Spiritual; having a character from religion ; as, 
a ghostly father. é * Shak. 
3. Pertaining to apparitions. Akenside. 
GHOUL, (gool,) n. An imaginary evil being among 
Eastern nations, which preyed on human bodies. 
5 : T. Moore. 
GIAL-LO-LY/NO, x. [It. gialo ; Eng. yellow.] 
A fine yellow pigment, much used under the name 
of Naples yellow. ‘ Encyc. 
GIAM’BEUX, (zham'bi,) n. pl. [Fr. jambe, the leg.] 
. Greaves; armor for the legs. ‘[Obs.] Spenser. 
GVANT, 2», [Fr. geant; Sp. gigante; lt. id.; L.. gi- 
gaz; Gr. ytyas; probably from yn, the earth, and 
yuw or ytvonat. The word originally signified 
earth-born, terrigena, The ancients believed the 
first inhabitants of the earth to be produced from 
the ground, and to be of enormous size.] 
1, A man of extraordinary bulk and stature. 
Giants of mighty bone and bold em prise. Milton;. 
2. A person of extraordinary strength or powers, 
bodily or intellectual. The judge is a giant in his 
profession. Sw jee : : 
Giant?s Causeway ; a vast collection of basaltic pil- 
lars in the county of Antrim, in Ireland. — Encyc. 
GIANT; a. Like a giant; extraordinary in size or 
strength ; as, giant brothers ; a giant son, 
ee Ja : Dryden. Pope. 
GYI’ANT-ESS, nr. A female giant ; a female of extraor- 
dinary size and stature. - Shak. 
GUANT-FEN’NEL, x. A large, coarse-looking herb, 
of the genus Ferula. The stalk of the common 
species was formerly used asa rod to punish chil- 
ren. - Loudon. 
GIANT-IZE, v.i. To play the giant. Sherwood. 
GI ANT-KILL-ING, a. Killing or destroying giants. 
f , Cowper. 
GIVANT-LIKE, ) a. Of unusual size; resembling 4 
GVANT-LY, giant in bulk or stature; gigantic ; 
i) ne ae South. 
Giantxy is not much used.) 
GVANT-RY, x. The race of giants. [Little used.] 
GI’ANT-SHIP, n. The state, quality, or character of 
a giant, ; 
- His giantship is gone somewhat crestfallen. Milton, 


GIAODR, (jowr,) x. [Infidel.) A name given, by 
Turks, ta unbelievers in Mobammedanism, and es- 
pecially to Christians. 


GIB, Acat. [Not in use.] _ Skelton, 
GIB, v.% ‘To act like a cat ; to caterwaul. | 
_ Beaum. & Fl. 
GIBBE, 2. Anold, worn-out animal. [Wot used.] 
: Shak. 
GIB/BED, a. Having been caterwauling. [Obs.] 
j ulwer. 


GIB'BER, v. i... [Seé Ganate. 
gabble, and to jabber] 
To speak rapidly and inarticulately. [Not wsed.] 
H Shak. 


it is probably allied to 


GIB'BER-ISH, n. [from gibber.] Rapid and inuartic- 
ulatei talk; unintelligible language ; unmeaning 


words. a 
GIB/BER-ISH, c. Unmeaning, as words, Swift, 
GIB'BET, n. [Fr gibet; Arm. gibel.] : 
1. A gallows ; a post or machine in form of a gal- 
Tows, on which notorious malefactors are hanged in 
chains, and on which their bodies are-suffered to re- 
main, as spectacles in terrorem. Swj 
2. The projecting beam of a crane, on which the 
pulley is fixed. Brande. 
GIB/BET, v.t. To hang and expose dna gibbet or 
gallows. ; ae 


2. To hang or expose“on any thing going traverse, 
* Shake. 


as the beam of a gibbet. 


GiB/BET-ED, pp. Hanged and exposed on a gibbet. - 
GIB/BET-ING, ppr. Hanging and exposing on A gibbet. 
GIB/BIER, n. {Fry Wild fowl; game. [Not used.] 
GIB/-BOOM. 1B-Boom. _~ Ercan : 
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GIB-BOSE’, a. [L. gibba.] Humped; a term ap- 
plied to a surface which presents one or more large 
elevations. | Brande. 

GIB-BOS'I-TY, n. [Fr. gibbosité, from L. gibbosus. 
See Gispous. 

Protuberance ; a round or swelling prominence ; 
convexity. , Ray. 
GIB'BOUS, a. [L. gibbus; Fr. gibbeux; It. gibboso ; 
Sp. giboso ; Gr. kudos, from xumrw, to bend. Class 

Gb, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.) 

1. Swelling; protuberant; convex. The moon is 
gibbous between the quarters and the full moon, the 
enlightened part being then convex. 

The bones will rise, and make a gibbous member. Wiseman, 


2. Hynched ; hump-backed ; crook-backed. 
Brown. 

GIB'BOUS-LY, adv. In a gibbous or protuberant 
form. Eaton. 

GIB/BOUS-NESS, n. Protuberance ; a round: prom- 
inence; convexity. [This word is preferable to 
Gisnosity. 

GIBRS/TLE, x. A mineral found at Richmond, in 
Massachusetts, and named in honor of George Gibbs, 
Esq., president of the American Geological Society. 
It occurs in irregular stalactical masses, which pre- 
sent an aggregation of elongated, tuberous branches, 
parallel and united. Its structure is fibrous, the 
fibers radiating from an axis. Its colors are a dirty 
white, greenish white, and grayish. It is a hydrate 
of alumina. 

GIB’€AT, n. A he-cat, or an old worn-out cat. Shak. 

GIBE, v.i. (Sax. gabban;Fr. gaber ; It. gabbare. (See 
GansLe.) The sense is probably to throw or 
cast at, or make mouths. But See Class Gb, No. 67, 
EA 3 ; * 

‘0 cast reproaches and sneering expressions; to 
rail at ; to utter taunting, sarcastic words; to flout ; 
to fleer ; to scoff. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 

GIBE, v. t. To reproach with contemptuous words ; 
to deride ; to scoff at; to treat with sarcastic reftlec- 
tions ; to taunt. 


Draw the beasts as I describe them, 


From their teatures, while | gibe them. Swift. 


GIBE, n. An expression of censure mingled with 
contempt; a scoff ; 2 railing ; an expression of sar- 
castic scorn. 


Mark the fleers, the gibes, and the notable scorns, 


That dwell in every region of his face. Shak, 


GIB/ER, 2. One who utters reproachful, censorious, 
and contemptuous expressions, or who casts cutting, 
sarcastic reflections ; one who derides ; a scoffer. 

B. Jonson. 

GIB'ING, ppr. ttering reproachful, contemptuous, 
and censorious words ; scothing. 

GIB/ING-LY, adv. With censorious, sarcastic, and 
contemptuous expressions ; scornfully. Shak. 

GIB/LET, a. Made of giblets; as, a giblet pie. 

GIB’LETS, n. pl. (Qu. Fr. gibier, game, or Goth. 
gibla,a wing. See Grr.) . i 

Those parts of a goose, or other fow], which are 
cut off or taken out‘before roasting, as the head, 


feet, pinions, the heart, liver, gizzard, &c.; a ‘con- | 


siderable article in cookery ; as, to boil or stew gib- 
lets. It is used only in the plural, except in compo- 
sition ; as, & giblet-pic.- 

GIB/STAFEB, n. A staff to yauge water or to push a 
boat ; formerly, a staff used in fighting beasts on the 
stage. ; ; Dict. 

GID/DI-ED, (gid’did,) pp. Made to reel. 

GID/DI-LY, adv. [See Gropy.] With the head seem- 
ing to turn or reel. 

2. Inconstantly ; unsteadily ; with various turn- 
ings ; as, to roam about giddily. Donne. 
3. CareJessly ; heedlessly ; negligently. Shak. 

GID/DI-NESS, rx. The state of being giddy or vertig- 
inous ; vertigo; a sensation of reeling or whirling, 
when the body loses the power of preserving its 
balance or a steady attitude, or when objects at rest 
appear to reel, tremble, or whirl; a swimming of 
the head. ; 

2. Inconstancy ; unsteadiness; mutability. Bacon. 
3. Frolic; wantanness ; levity. Donne. South. 

GID'DY, a. [Sax. gidig. Class Gd.] 

’ 1. Vertiginous; reeling; whirling ; having in the 
head a sensation of a circular motion or swimming ; 
or having lost the power of preserving the balance 
of the body, and therefore wavering and inclined to 
fall, as in the case of some diseases, and of drunk- 
enness. In walking on timber aloft, or looking 
down a precipice, we are apt to be giddy. 

2. That renders giddy ; that induces. giddiness ; 
as, a giddy hight ; a giddy precipice. Prior. 
3. Rotary; whirling ; running round with celerity. 


The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 
4. Inconstant ; unstable ; changeable. 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever. Swift, 


5. Heedless ; thoughtless ; wild ; roving. Rowe. 
6.. Tottering ; unfixed. 


As we have along 


_ Upon the giddy footing of the hatches. Shak. 
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7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtlessness ; ren 
dered wild by excitement or joy. 


Art thou not giddy with the fashion too? 


GID/DY, v.%. To turn quick. Cha; 
GID/DY, v.t. To make reeling or unsteady. 
Farindon. 
GID’/DY-BRAIN-ED, a. Careless; thoughtless; un“ 
steady. Otway. 
GID’DY-HEAD, (-hed,) n. A person without thought 
or judgment. ; 


Shak, 


| GID/DY-HEAD-ED, a.’ Heedless; unsteady; vola- 


tile ; incautious. Donne. 
GID/DY-PAC-ED, (-past,) a. Moving irregularly. 
Shak. 


GIE; a contraction of Guipe. [Not in use.] Chaucer. 
GIER'-EA-GLE, (jer’-) n. - (Qu. D. gier, a vulture. 
_A bird of the eagle kind, mentioned in Leviticus 


xi. 18. 

GIie’/SECI-ITE, n. [from Sir C. Giesecke.] A min- 
eral occurring in six-sided prisms, having a greasy 
luster. It has been considered identical with 

é nee rf Dana. 

, v. t. ~[from Sax. gif, from sifun, to give. 

‘The old but true ceiihe of fe peel 

GIFT, xn. [from give.} A present; any thing given 
or bestowed ; any thing, the property of which is 
voluntarily transferred by one person to another 
without compensation ; a donation. It ts applicable 
to any thing movable or immovable. 

2. The act of giving or conferring. Milton. 

3. The right or power of giving or bestowing. 
The prince has the gift of many lucrative offices. 

4, An offering or oblation. : 

If thou bring iny gi/t to the altar. — Matt. v. 

5. A reward. 

Let thy gifts be to thyself. — Dan. v. 

6. A bribe; any thing given to corrupt the judg- 
ment. 

Neither take a gift, for a gift doth blind the eyes of the wise. — 

Deut. xvi. 

7. Power; faculty; some quality or endowment 
conferred by the Author of our nature ; as, the gift of 
Wit; the gift of ridicule. _ Addison. 

GIFT, v. t. To endow with any power or faculty. 

GJFT’‘ED, pp. or a. Endowed by nature with any 
power or faculty ; furnished with any particular tal- 


ent. 
GIFT’‘ED-NESS, n. The state of being gifted. Echard. 
GIFT‘ING, ppr. Endowing with any power or faculty, 
GIG, v.t. [L. gigno. 
1. Toengender. [Not in use.] Dryden. 
2. To fish with a gig or fishgig. 


GIG, xn. [It. giga, a jig; Fr. gigue, a jig, a romp ; Sw. 
Je 


_ Ziga, a jewsharp ; Ice. gigia, a fi “I 
The radical idea seems to be that of lively motion, 

Hence, 

1. A top or whirligig ; any little thing that ts 
whirled round in play. Locke. 

2. Alight carriage, with one pair of wheels, drawn 
by one horse ; a chair or chaise. 

3. A fiddle. 

4. Adart or harpoon. [See Fisucrc.] 

5. A small ship?s-boat, designed for rapid motion, 

6. An active, playful, or wanton person. 

7. Gigs, or gig-machines, are rotatory cylinders, cov- 
ered with wire teeth for teazling woolen cloth. 


ms Brande. 
GI-GAN-TE’AN, 2. [L. giganteus. See Gianr.] 
Like a giant; mighty. More. 


GLGAN’TIE, a. [L. giganticus.] 

1. Of extraordinary size ; very large ; huge; like a 
giant. A man of gigantic stature. 

2. Enormous; very great or mighty; as, gigantic 
deeds ; gigantic wickedness, 

[Gtcantican and Gicantine, for Gigantic, rarely 
or never a 

GI-GAN-TOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. ytyas, a giant, and A- 
yos, discourse. ] 

An account or description of giants. 

GI-GAN-TOM’/A-€HY, n. (Gr. ycyas, giant, and pax, 
fight. 

eras fabulous war of the giants against heaven. 

GIG/GLE, n._ [Sax. geagl: Scot. geck.] 

.A kind of laugh, with short catches of the voice or 
breath. 

GIG’/GLE, v.i. [D. gichgelen ; Sax. geagl; a laugh or 
sneer, and gagol, sportive, wanton ; It. ghignare, to 
simper, ghignazzare, to laugh or grin. In Ir. gighm 
is to tickle ; Gr. ytyyAtopos.] 

To laugh with short catches of the breath or voice ; 
to laugh in a silly, puerile manner ; to titter ; to grin 
with childish levity or mirth. , Garrick. 

GIG'GLER, n. One that giggles or titters. 

GIG/GLING, ppr. or a, Laughing with short catches ; 
tittering. . 

GIG/GLING, x. The act of laughing with short catch- 
es ; tittering. - P 

GIG'LET, )7n. [Sax. geagl, wanton; Fr. giguer, to 

GIG/LOT, romp, to frisk. See Gre.] 

- A wanton; 2 lascivious girl. Shak. 

GIG'/LOT, a. Giddy ; light; inconstant; wanton. 


~ 
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GIG’‘6T, Gig’s,) n. [Fr.] In cookery, a term applied 
to a leg of mutton. 

GIL'BERT-INE, n. One of a religious order, so named 
from Gilbert, lord of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, 
England. 

GIL'BERT-INE, a. Belonging to the monastic order 
mentioned above. Weever. 
GILD, »v. t. ; pret. and pp. Gitpep or Girt. [Sax. gil- 
dan, gyldan, geldan, to pay a debt, to gild, and gud, 
tribute, tax, toll; D. and G. geld, money ; Dan. gield, 
a debi ; Sw. gald. To gild is to cover with gold; G. 
vergolden; D. vergulden; Dan. forgylder ; Sw. for- 


gylla; from gold, or its root, Dan. guul, Sw. gul, Sax. 
ealew, yellow, connected with Ir. geal, W. golau, 
ight, bright. Class Gl, No. 6, 7.] 


1. To overlay with gold, either in leaf or powder, 
or in amalgam with quicksilver ; to overspread with 
a thin covering of gold; as, the gilt frame of a mir- 


ror. Cyc. 
Her joy in gilded chariots when alive, 
And love of ombré, after death survive. Pope. 
2. To cover with any yellow matter. — Shak. 
3 To adorn with luster ; to render bright. 
No more the rising sun shall gild the morn. Pope. 
4. To illuminate ; to brighten. South, 
Let oft gooil humor, mild and gay, 
Gild the calm evening of your dav, Trumbull, 


5. To give a fair and agreeable external appear- 
ance ; to recommend to favor and reception by super- 
ficial decoration ; as, to gild flattery or falsehood. 

GILD/ED, pp. or a. Overlaid with gold leaf, or a thin 
coating of gold ; illuminated. f 
GILD’'ER, x. One who gilds; one whose odcupation 

is to overlay things with gold. : 

2. A Dutch coin, of the value of twenty stivers, 
about 38 cents, or one shilling and ninepence ster- 
ling. It is usually written GuiLpEr. 

GILD/ING, ppr. Overlaying with gold; giving a fair 
external appearance. 

GILD/ING, n. The art or practice of overlaying things 
with gold leaf, or a thin coating of gold. 

2, That which is laid on in overlaying with gold. 

GILL, :n. (Sw. gel; Sp. agalla, a gland in the throat ; 
a gall-nut, a wind-gall on a horse, the beak of a shut- 
tle, and the gill of a fish; Port. guelra, or guerra. 
Hence it would seem that gill is a shoot or promi- 
nence, the fringe-like substance, not the aperture. 
In Danish, gilder signifies to geld, and ta cut off the 

is of herrings, and in Scot. gil or gul is a crack or 
Reese) 
1. The organ of respiration in fishes, consisting of 

a cartilaginous or bony arch, attached to the bones of 

the head, and furnished on the exterior convex side 
with a multitude of fleshy leaves, or tringed vascu- 
lar fibrils, resembling plumes, and of a red color ina 
healthy state. The water is admitted by the gill-open- 
ing, and acts upon the blood as it circulates in the 
fibrils. Other animals also breathe by gills, as frogs 
in their tadpole state, Jobsters, &c. Ed, Encye. 
Fist es perform respiration under water by the gills. Ray. 


2. The flap that hangs below the beak of a fowl or 
bir. S Bacon. 
3. The flesh on the lower part of the checks, or 
¢nder the chin. Bacon. Swift. 
4. In England, a pair of wheels and a frame on 
which timber is conveyed. [Local.] 
5. A woody glen; a place between steep banks, 
and a rivulet flowing through it; a brook. [Local.] 
GILL/-FLAP, 2. A membrane attached to the poste- 
rior edge of the gill-lid, immediately closing the gill- 


opening. 
GILL’-FLIRT, n. A sportive or wanton girl ; the same 
as Jint-F rrr. 
GILL/-LID, x. The covering of the gills. 
GILL’-6-PEN-ING, n. The aperture of a fish, or other 
animaJ, by which water is admitted to the gills. 
: Ed. Encyc. 
GILL, 2. [Low L. gilla, gillo, or gello, a drinking- 
glass, a gill. This word has the same elementary 
letters as Gr. yavios, a pail or bucket, and Eng. gal- 
lon, probably from one of the roots in Gl, niche sig- 
nify to hold or contain.) 

A measure of capacity containing the fourth part 
of a pint. : Encyc. 
GILL, n. A plant, ground-ivy, of the genus Glechoma. 
..__ 2. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 

GILL, 2. [In Sw gilja signifies to woo. 


Inl ous language, a female ; a sportive-or wan- 
ton girl, from Gillian, a woman’s name. Grose. 
Each Jack with his Gill, B. Jonson. 


GILL!-BEAR-ING, a, Producing gills. 
GILL'!-HOUSE, 2 A place where the liquor gill is 


5 ope. 
GILLIAN, n. A girl. [0bs.] Beaum. & Fi. 
GIL/LIE,n A 3; & pageor menial. W. Scott. 


rt. giroflée, girofiier. The 
corresponding word in Redes is "genofles Or geno- 


The name of certain plants. The clove er 
is of the genus;Dianthus, or carnation-pmk ; the 
stock gillyflower is of the genus Mathiola; the queen’s 
gill is thé Hesperis. Fam. of Plants. , 
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GILSE, zx. A young salmon. 
GILT, pp. ora. [from gild.) Overlaid with gold leaf 
or a thin coating of gold ; Wluminated ; adorned. 
GILT, x. Gold laid on the surface of a thing ; gilding. 
: Shak. 


___ 2. In England, a young female pig. Cyc. 

GILT’-EDG-ED, a Having the edge covered with 
gold leaf. 

GILT/-HEAD, n. [zie and head.) In ichthyology, a 
spinous-finned fish, of the genus Chrysophris, allied 

,to the sea-bream; so named from a golden-yellow 
space over the eyes. Partington. 

ZS Albirds Ge Hakewill. |, 

GILT’-TAIL, n. A worm so called from its yellow } 
tail. hnson. 

GIM, a. (Contracted from gemmy.] Neat; spruce ; 
well dressed. Fy 

GIM’BAL, x. A name given to the two brass rings by 
which a sea-compass is suspended in its box, and by 
means of which the card is kept in a hogjzontal posi- 
tion, notwithstanding the rolling of the ship. Hebert. 

GIMERACK, n._ A trivial mechanism; a device; a 
toy ; a pretty thing. © ° Prior. Arbuthnot. | 

GIM'LET, n. [Fr. gibelets Arm. guymeled. Gimlet 
seems to be the same word as wimble, with the Celtic 

_ pronunciation, guimble ; and if m is casual, and the 
primary word is gibelet, or guibelet, the elements of 
the word coincide with wubble, quibble, and with the 
W. gwid, a serpentine motion, gwibiaw, to wander, 
to move in a circular direction, gwiber, a serpent, a 
viper, and the primary sense is, to turn.] 1 

A borer; a smal] instrument with a pointed screw 
at the end, for boring holes in wood by turning. It 
is applied only to small instruments; a large instru- 
ment of the like kind is called an auger. 

GIM’LET, v. t. 
an anchor by the stock ; a motion resembling that of 
the turning of a gimlet. Mar, Dict. 

GIM’/LET-ING, ppr. Turning aS an anchor round the 
stock. 

GIM’/LET-ING, zn. Act of turning an anchor round 
by the stock. ah 

GIM’MAL, n. [L. gemellus.], 

Joined work whose parts move within each other, 
asa bridle bit or interlocked rings; a quaint piece of 
machinery. ‘ Toone. 

GIM/MAL, a. [L. gemellus, twins.], 

Consisting of links. Shak. 

GIM’/MER, x. Movement or machinery. ESbs.) 

ore. 


GIMP, n. [Fr. guiper, to cover or whip about with | 
silk ; Eng. to whip.] 
A kind of silk twist or edging, 


GIMP, a. [W. gwymp.]; 
Smart ; spruce; trim ; nice. [JVot in use.} 
GIN, 2. A contraction of Geneva, a distilled spirit fla- 


vored with oil of juniper, or oil of turpentine. 
GENEVA. 

GIN, n. [A contraction of engine.] A machine or in- 
strument by which the mechanical powers are em- 
ployed in aid of human strength. The word is 
applied to various engines, as a machine for driving 
piles, another for raising weights, &c.; and a ma- 
chine for separating the sceds from cotton, invented 
by E. Whitney, is called a cotton-gin. It is also the 
name given to an engine of torture, and toa pump 
moved by rotary sails. ; 

2. A trap; a snare.” Milton. Shak. 

GIN, v. t. To clear cotton of its seeds by a machine 
which separates them with expedition. ° 

Trans. of Society of Arts. 


[See 


2. To catch in a trap. 
GIN, v.i. [Sax. gyngan.], 
To begin. 
GIN’-HOUSE, z._ A building where cotton is ginned. | 
GIN’-SHOP, 2. A house for the retail of gin. | 
GING, zn. The same as Gana, or body of persons act- 
ing together. [Obs.] 
There ig a knot,'a ging, a pack, a conspiracy against me. Shak. 
GIN'GER, 2. [It. gengiovo ; Sp. gengibre; Port. gen- 
wre; Fr. ginconirt G. ingber ; . gember ; Sw. 
ingefdra; Dan. ingefer; L. zinziber ; Gr. Sty ytBepte ; 
Arm, zindibel, or singebel ; Ar. Pers. and Turk. zingi- 
bil or zinjibil ; Syr. and Ch. nearly the same.], — 
A plant, or the root of Zingiber officinale, a native 
of Gingi in China. The roots are jointed, and the | 
stalks rise two or three feét, with narrow leaves. 
The flower stems arise by the side of these, imme- 
diately from the root, naked, and ending in an ob- 
long, scaly spike. The dried roots are used for various 
purposes, in the kitchen and in medicine. Encyc. | 
GIN/GER-BEER, )n. Beer impregnated with gin- 
GIN'GER-POP, Ber. R ish 
GIN’/GER-BREAD, n. [ginger and bread.] A kind of 
cake, composed of flour, with an admixture of but- 
ter, pearlash, and ginger, sweetened. — 
GIN’GER-BREAD-WORK, n. Work cut or carved in 
Mane) fanciful shapes, as an ornament to buildings, 
Ce * SE 
GIN/GER-WINE, n. Wine impregnated with ginger. 
GIN'GER-LY, ado. Nicely; cautiously. [Wot used.] 
Skelton. 


GIN'GER-NESS, n. Niceness ; tenderness. [Wot used.] 


It 
f 
i 
f 


q 
1 


In seamen’s language, to turn round }- 


| * as cotton. 
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GING/HAM, 2 A kind of striped cotton cloth. 


GIN'GING, zn. In mining, the lining of a mine-shaft 
with stones or bricks for its support, called steining,, 
or staining, which I suppose is from Sax, stan, stone. 

GIN/GLVAL, a. [L. gingiva, the gum.] [ Cyc. 

Pertaining to the gums. Holder. 

GIN'GLE, | v. i. [In Pers. zangt is a little bell. In 

JINGLE, Ch.’and Syr. Nat is the same. Qu. its 
alliance to chink and jangle.] cas 

1. To make a sharp, clattering sound ; to ring, as. 
a little bell, or as smal} pieces of sonorous metal ; as, 
gingling halfpence. ‘ : -Gay. 

2. To utter affected or chiming sounds in” periods 
or cadence, Johnson. 
GIN'GLE, v. t. To shake so as to make clattering 
sounds in quick succession ; to ring, as _@ little bell, 

or as small coins: < 
The bells she gingled, and the whistle blew. Pope. 


GIN''GLE, 2, A shrill, clattering sound, or a succes 
sion of sharp sounds, as those made by a little bel¥ 
or by small coins. ; : 

2. Affectation in the sounds of periods, in reading 
or speaking, or rather chiming sounds. | 

GIN'GLED, pp. Shaken so as to ring or make a clat- 
tering sound. Fach. oe 

GIN''GLING, n. Act of gingling, as befis. 

GIN’GLING, ppr. or a. Shaking so as to make @ 
clattering sound. 3 : 

GIN’GLY-MOID, a, [Gr. ytyyAvpos,a hinge, and ete 
dug, form.] : 

i" Pertaining to or resembling a ginglymus 

GIN’GLY-MUS, n. [Gr. 5 tyyAvpos-) 

- In anatomy, a species of articulation resembling 
hinge. That species of articulation in which each 
bone partly receives, and is partly received by, the 
other, so as to admit only of flexion and extension, is 
called ginglymust / Parr. 

GIN’NED, pp. Caught in a trap; cleared of its seeds, 

GIN'NET, » Anag. [See Jenner.]! 

GIN'NING, ppr. Catching in a trap; clearing cotton 
of its seeds. . 


‘GINNING, n. The act by which cotton is separated 


from its seeds. Tre. 
GIN‘SENG, nz. [T.1is word is probably Chinese, and) 
it is said by Grosier to. signify the resemblance of a 
man, or man’s thigh. He observes, also, that the 
root, in the language of the Iroquois, is called garen- 
toquen, Which signifies legs and thighs separated. Gro- 
sier’s China, i. 534.], 
A plant, of the genus Panax, the root of which is 
in great demand among the Chinese. It is found im 
the northern parts of Asia and America, and is am 
article of export from America to China. It has a 
jointed, fleshy, taper rvot, as large as a man’s finger. 
which, when dry, is of a yeliowish-white color, with 
a mucilaginous sweetness in the taste, somewhat re» 
sembling that of licorice, accompanied with a slight 
bitterness. : Encyc. 
GIP, v. t.. To take out the entrails of herrings. Baileys 
GIP/SIRE, n, A kind of pouch formerly worn at the 
- girdle. _. : Bulwer. 
GIP/SY, n. ‘The Gipstes ‘are a race of vagabonds 
which infest Europe, Africa, and Asia, strollin 
about, and subsisting mostly by theft, robbery, an 
fortune-telling. The name is supposed to be cor- 
rupted from Egyptian, as they were thought to have 
come from Egypt. But their language indicates that 
they originated in Hindoostan. Grellman. 
2. A reproachful name for a dark complexion. 
Shak. 


3. A name of slight réproach to a woman, some 
times implying artifice or cunning. 
A slave I am to Clara’s eyes: 
The gipsy knows her power and flies, 
4. The language of the gipsies. 
GIP/SY, a. Pertaining to or resembling the gipsies. 
GIP’/SY-ISM, n. The arts and practices of gipsies ; dee 
ception ; cheating; flattery, Grellman. 
2. The stare of a gipsy. pr. 


GLRAFFE’,n. (Sp. girafa; It. giraffa; Ar. 253,55 
so called from leaping, or the extreme length of its 


--- 


Priom 


neck, from G, yy zarafa, to leap on, to hasten.} 


"The camelopard, an African quadruped, whose fore 
legs are much longer than the hinder ones. It is the 
tallest of animals, being sometimes twenty feet from. 
the hoofs to the top of the head. [See Cametorarp.] 

F Partington. 
GIR/AN-DOLE, n._,[It. girandola, from giro, a turn, 
and andare, to go.] 4 

A chandelier; a.Jarge kind of branched candle- 

stick. 
GIR! A-SOLE, }-n._ [Fr. 
GIR/A-SOL, L. 

and sole, L. sol, the ia ’ 
_1, The turnsole, a plant of the genus, Heliotro- 
um. > : : 

2. A mineral, usually milk-white, bluish-white, or 
sky-blue, but when turned toward the sun,-or any 


and Sp.; It. girasole; giro, 
us, a tum, It. girgre,to turn, 
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bright light, it constantly reflects a reddish color: 
hence its name. It sometimes strongly resembles a 
translucid jelly. : Cleaveland. 

GYRD, (gurd,) n. [Sax. geard, or d, or gyrda,a 
twig, branch, rod, pole, Eng.a verde a: gurt, a girth, 
a girdle; Dan. gierde, a hedge, a rail. This word 
signifies, primarily, a twig, shoot, or branch ; hence, 
a pole or stick used in measuring. In measuring 
land, among our Saxon ancestors, the gyrd seems to 
have been a certain measure like our rod, perch, or 
pole, all of which signify the same thing, a branch 
or shoot, a little pole. We now apply the word yard 
to a measure of three feet in length. In rude ages, 
gyrds, shoots of trees, were used fur binding things 
together, whence the verb to gird. (See WitHe.) 
Gyrds were also used for driving, or for punishment, 
as we now use whips; and our common people use 
gird for a severe stroke of a stick or whip. See Lyx, 
under Gyro and Wrat-sTyLuNa.] 

1, Atwitch or pang; a sudden spasm which re- 
ge the stroke of a rod, or the pressure of a 

and. 

2. In popular language, a severe stroke of a stick 
or whip. 

GIRD, (gurd,) v. t.; pret. and pp. Girpep or Grrr. 
[Sax. gyrdan; G. gtirten; D. gorden; Sw. giorda, to 
gird or surround ; Dan. gierder, to hedge, to inclose. 
See the noun.) It is probable that garden, Ir. gort, 

from the same root ; originally, an inclosed field 
a,piece of ground surrounded with poles, stakes, and 
branches ot trees. If the noun is the primary word, 
the sense of the root is to shoot, as a branch; if the 
verb is the rvot, the sense is to surround, or rather, to 
as or make fast. The former is the most proba- 

e. . 

1. To bind by surrounding with any flexible sub- 
stance, as with a twig, a cord, bandage, or cloth ; as, 
to gird the loins with sackcloth. 

£ To make fast by binding; to put on; usually 
with on; as, to gird on a harness; to.gird ona 


3. To invest ; to durround. — [sword. 
The Son appeared, 
Girt with omnipoteaces Mitton, 


4. To clothe ; todress; to habit. — 
I girded thee about with fine linen, — Ezsk. xvi. 
5. To furnish ;-to equip. 
«'Girded with snaky wiles, Milton. 
&. To surround; to encircle; to inclose; to en- 
compass. , 
The Nyseian isle, 
Girt with the River Triton. = Milton. 
7. To gibe ; to reproach severely ; to lash. Shak. 
GYRD, v. i. To gibe; to sneer; to break a scornful 
jest ; to utter severe sarcasms. : 

Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me. Shak, 
GYIRD’ED, pp. Bound ; surrounded ; invested ; put on. 
GIRD/ER, n; In architecture, the principal piece of 

timber in a floor. Its end is usually fastened into 
the -summers or breast summers, and the joists are 
framed into it at one end. In buildings entirely of 
timber, the giraer is fastened by tenons into the 


2. A satirist : Lilly. 
GIRD/ING, ppr. Binding; surrounding ; investing. 
GIRD/LE, (gard'l) x. (Sex. gyrdie, gyrdl; 8 

, (gur n, (Sax. ey j Sw. gir- 
del; G. gurtel ; D es 1.] 

1. A band or belt ; something drawn round the 
waist of a person, and tied or buckled ; as, a girdle 
of fine linen ; a leathern girdle. 

2. Inclosure ; circumference. 


Within the girdle of these walls. Shak, 
3. The zodiac. Bacon. 
4, A round iron plate for baking. [Qu. griddle.] 
Pegge. 
5. Among jewelers, the line which encompasses 

the stone, parallel to the horizon. Cyc. 

GIRD’LE, v.t. To bind with a belt or sash ; A gird. 
hak. 

2. To inclose ; to environ; to shut in, Shak. 


3. In America, to make a circular incision, like a 
belt, through the bark and alburnum of a ‘tree, to 
kill it. New England. Belknap. Dwight. 

GIRD’/LE-BELT, n. A belt that encircles the waist. 

Dryden. 
GIRD/LED, pp. Bound with a belt or sash. 
GIRD’/LER, n. One who girdles; a maker of girdles. 

‘Beaum, 
GIRD/LE-STEAD, (-sted,) ». The part of the body 

where the girdle 1s worn. ‘ Mason. 

GYRD/LING, ppr. Binding with a belt; surrounding. 
GIRE, 2. [L. gyrus. ; 

A circle, or circular motion. [See Grrz.] 

GIRL, (gurl,) x. [The origin of this word is not ob- 
vious. It is most probably the Low L. gervila, a 
oung woman employed to tend children; a word 
eft in England by the Romans. It is said-that the 
word was formerly used for both sexes; be it so; 
gerulus was also used for a chairman.] . 

1. A female child, or young woman. In familiar 
language, any young, unmarried woman. Dryden. 

Among sportsmen, a roebuck of two years old. 


-GYRL/ISH-LY, adv, 


GIV 
GIRL'/HOQD, n. The state of a girl. [Little used.] 


Miss Seward, 
GIRL/ISH, a. Like a young woman or child ; befit- 
ting a girl. 
2. Pertaining to the youth of a female. Carew. 
In the manner of a girl. 
GIRL/ISH-NESS, n. Levity ; the manners of a girl. 
GIRN, v. % <A corruption of Grin, South. 
GI-ROND/IST, n. One of a celebrated political party 
during the French revolution. 
GIR/ROCK, x. A species of gar-fish, the lacertus. 
Cyc. 
GIRT, (gurt,) pret. and pp. of Grro. , 
GIRT, v.t. To gird; to surround. Thomson. Tooke. 
[This verb, if derived from the noun girt, may be 
roper, 
GIRT, jn. The band or strap by which a saddle or 
GIRTH, any burden on a horse’s back is made fast, 
by passing under his belly. 
2. A circular bandage. Wiseman. 
3. The compass measured by a girth or inclosing 
bandage. 
He’s a lusty, jolly &llow, that lives well, at least three yards in 
the girth. Addison, 
GIRT’ED, pp. Girded ; surrounded. 
GIRTH, vt To bind with a girth. 
GIRT'ING, ppr. Girding. 
GISE, (jize,) v. t. To feed or pasture. [See Acist.] 
GIS’LE, (jiz’l,) mA pledge. [Wot in use.] 
GIST, (jist or jit; Smart and Knowles give jist, Jame- 
son jit.) n. [Fr. gesir, to lie ; gite, a lpdging-place.] 
In law, the main point of a question ; the point on 
which an action rests. 
GITH, n. Guinea pepper 
GIT'TERN, x. [L, cithara. 
A guitar. [See Guitar. 
GIT/TERN, v. i. To play on a gittern. Milton. 
GIUS' TO, (jus’to,) [It.] In music, in just, equal, or 
steady time. 
GIVE, (giv,) v.t.; pret. Gave ; pp. Given. [Sax. gifan, 
gen Goth. giban: G. geben; D. geedens Sw. gifva; 
an. giver, Hence, Sax. gif, Goth. iaoai or yabai, 
now contracted into if, Chaucer wrute yeve, yave. 
Qu. Heb. Ch. Syr. and Sam, 3, to give. See Class 
.Gb, No, 3, 26, 43. The sense of give is generally to 
puss, or to transfer, that is, to send or throw.] 
+ 1. To bestow ; to confer; to pass or transfer the 
title or property of a thing to another person, without 
an equivalent or compensation. 
For generous lords had rather give than pay. Young. 
2. To transmit from himself to another by hand, 
speech, or writing ; to deliver. 
The woman whofn thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of 
the tree, and I did eat. — Gen. iii, 
3. To impart ; to bestow 
Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone outy— Matt. xxv. 
4. To communicate ; as, to give an opinion; to 
give counsel or advice ; te give notice 
5. To pass or deliver the awk es thing to 
another for an equivalent ; to pay. e f.. the full 
value of all we purchase, A dollar is given for a 
day’s labor. 
What shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? — Matt. xvi. 
6. To yield; to lend; in the phrase to give ear, 
which signifies to listen ; to hear. 
7. To quit; in the phrase.to give place, which sig- 
nifies to withdraw, or retire to make room for 
8. To confer; to grant. 
What wilt thou give me, seeing I go childless? —Gen. xv. 


9. To expose ; to yield to the power of. 


Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryden, 
10. To grant; to allow; to permit. 
It is given me once agai to behold my friend. Rowe. 


11. To afford ; to supply ; to furnish. 

Thou must give us also sacrifices and burnt-offerings. — Ex. x. 

12. To empower; to license ; to commission. 
Then give thy friend to shed the sacred wine. Pope. 


But this and similar phrases are probably elliptical ; 
give, for give power or license. So in the phrases 
give me to understand, give me to know, give the 
flowers to blow ; that is, to give power, to enable. 

13. To pay or render; as, to give praise, applause, 
or approbation. , 

14. To render; to pronounce ; as, to give sentence 
or judgment ; to give the word of command. 

15. To utter; to vent; as, to give a shout. 

16. To produce ; to show; to exhibit as a product 
or result; as, the number of men divided by the 
number of ships, gives four hundred to each ship. 

17. To cause to exist ; to excite in another; as, to 
give offense or umbrage ; to give pleasure. — 

18. Tosend forth ; to emit; as, a stone gives sparks 
with steel. 

19. To addict ; to apply; to devote one’s self, fol- 
lowed by the reciprocal pronoun. The soldiers give 
themselves to plunder. The passive participle is 

. much used in this sense ; as, the people are given to 
luzury and pleasure ; the youth is given to study. 


Give thysclf wholly to them. —1 Tim. lv. 


{another. |, 
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20. Tu resign; to yield up; often followed by up, 
Who suy, I care not, those 1 give for lost. Herbert, 

21. To pledge; as, I give my word that the debt 
shall be paid. 

22. To present for taking or acceptance ; as, I givé 
you my hand. 

23. To allow or admit by way of supposition. 

To give away; to alienate the fitle or property of a 
thing ; to make over to another ; to transfer. 

Whatsoever we employ in charitable uses during our lives, is 


given away froin ourselves, Allerbury. 
To give back; toreturn; torestore. Atterbury. 
To give chase ; to pursue. Totten. 


To give furth; to publish ; to tell; to report pub- 
licly. Hayward. 
To give the hand; to yield preéminence, as being 
suberdinate or inferior. Hooker. 
To give in; to allow by way of abatement or de- 
duction from a claim ; to yield what may be justly 
demanded. 
To give ovgr ; to leave; to quit ; to cease: to aban- 
don ; as, to give over a pursuit. 
2. To addict; to attach to; to abandon. 
When the Babylonians had given themselves over to all mannet 
of vice, Grew. 
3. To despair of recovery ; to believe to be lost or 
past recovery. The physician had given over the 
patient, or given the patient over Addison. 
4. To abandon. Milton. 
To give out; to utter publicly ; to report; to pro~ 
claim ; to publish, It was given out that parliament 
would assemble in November. 
2. To issue ; to send forth; to publish, 2 
The night was distinguished by the orders which he gave out te 
his army. _ ddison. 
3. To show ; to exhibit in false appearance. Shak, 
4, To send out; to umit ; as, a substance gives out 
steam or odors. 
To give up; to resign; to quit; to yield as hope« 
less; as, to vive up a cause; to give up the argument, 
2. To surrender ; as, to give up a fortress to an 
enemy. 
3. To relinquish ; to cede. 
Spaniards gave up Louisiana. 
4. To abandon; as, to give up all hope; they are 
given up to believe a lie. 
2. To deliver. 
And Joab gave up the sum of the number of the people to the 
king. — 2 Sam. xxiv. 
To give one’s self up ; to despair of one’s recovery ; 
to conclude to be lost. 
2. To resign or devote, 


Let us give ourselves wholly up to Christ in heart and desire, 
Taylor. 


He gave himself up to 


In this treaty, the 


3. To addict; te abandon. 
intemperance 

To give way; to yield ; to withdraw to make rooi 
for. Inferiors should give way to superiors. 

2. To fail ; to yield to force ; to break or fall. The 
ice gave way, and the horses were drowned; the 
scafiolding gave way; the wheels or axletree gave 
way. 

3. To recede; to make room for. 

4. In seamen’s language, give way is an order to a 
boat’s crew to row after ceasing, or to increaso their 
exertions. Totten. 

GIVE, (giv,) v. % To yield to pressure. Tho earth 
gives under the feet. 

2. To begin to melt ; to thaw; to grow soft, so a9 
to yield to pressure. Bacon. 

3. To move ; to recede. 

Now back he gives, then rushes on amain, 
Daniel’s Civil War, 
To give in; tago back; togive way. [Wot in use.) 
To give in to; to yield assent ; to adopt. 

This consideration may induce a translator to give in to thore 
gencral phrases, Pope. 
[Little used. 
Locke. 
To give on; to rush; to fallon. [Wot in use.] 
To give out; to publish ; to proclaim. 
2. To censo from exertion; to yield; applied ta 
persons. Ho labored hard, but gave out at last. 
To give over; to cease ; to act no more ; to desert: 


It would be well for all authors, if they knew when to give over, 
and to desist from any further pursults after fame. Addison 


To give off; to cease; to forbear. 


‘GIV'EN, (giv’n,) pp. ora, Bestowed ; granted ; con- 


ferred; imparted ; admitted or supposed. 
GIV’ER, x. One who gives; a donor; a bestower; a 
grantor; one who imparts or distributes. 


It is the giver, and not the gift, that engrosées the heart of the 
Christian, Kollock, 


GIVES, n. pl. [Ir. geibhion, from geibhim, to get or 
hold. 
estire or shackles for the feet. [See Gyvrs.] 
GIV/ING, ppr. Bestowing; conferring; imparting; 
granting; delivering. 
GIV'ING, n. The act of conferring. 
2, An alleging of what is not real. 
GIZ/ZARD, n. [Fr. gesicr.] 


Pope, 
Shak 
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The strong, musculous stomach of a fowl. 
Ys den. 
To fret the gizzard; to harass; to vex one’s self, 
or to be vexed. udibres. 
GLA’BRI-ATE, v. t. [L. glabro.] 
To make smooth. [WVot a} 
GLAB’RI-TY, n. Smoothness. [JVot et 
GLA'BROUS, a. [L. glaber, allied to Eng. glib. Class 
Lb, No. 10, 24, 27, 34, sa : 
Smooth ; having a surface without hairs or any 
unevenness. 
GLA/CIAL, (gla/shal,) a. [Fr. glacial; L. glacialis, 
* from glactes, ice.] 
| Icy; consisting of ice; frozen. 
Glacial phenomena; the phenomena which accom- 
pany glaciers. 


GLA'CIATE, v. i. To turn to ice. Dict. 
GLA-CI-A/TION, (gla-she-a'shun,) n. [Supra.] ‘The 
act of freezing ; ice formed. Brown. 


GLA'CIER, (gla’seer,) n. [Fr. glaciere, an ice-house, 
from glace, It. ghiaccio, ice. Sve Guractar. 

A field or immense mass of ice, fprmed in deep 
but elevated valleys, or on the sides of the Alps or 
other mountains. These musses of ice extend inany 
miles in length and breadth, and remain undissolved 
by the heat of summer. Core. 

Glacier theory ; the theory that the frigid and tem- 
perate zones were covered with ice during the ice po- 
riod, and that, by the agency of this ice, during its 
formation and dissolution, the loose materials on the 
earth’s surface, (Known as diluvium,) were transport- 
ed and accumulated. 

GLA/CIOUS, (gla’shus,) a. Like ice; icy. Brown. 

GLA'CIS, 2. [Fr] In building, or gurdening, an 
easy, insensible slope. This, also, is the sense in 
geology. Encye. 

2. In fortification, a sloping bank; that mass of 
earth which serves as a parapet to the covered way, 
having an easy slope or declivity toward the cham- 
paign or field. Encyc. 

GLAD, a. [Sax. gled or glad; Sw. glad; Dan. glad ; 

rhaps L. letus, without a prefix. See Clauss Ld, 

o. 2, Ar.J 

1. Pleased ; affected with pleasure or moderate joy ; 
moderately happy. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. — Prov. x. 

It is usually followed by of. I am glad of an op- 
portunity to oblige my friend. 

It is sometimes followed by at, 

He that is glad at calamitics shall not be unpunished. — Prov. 

. xv. 

It is sometimes followed by with. 

The Trojan, glad with sight of hostile blood, Dryden. 

With, after glad, is unusual, and, in this passage, 
et would have been preferable. 

2. Cheerful; joyous. 

They blessed the king, and went to their tents, joyful and glad 

of heart. —1 Kings viii. 

3. Cheerful; wearing the appearance of juy , as, 
@ glad countenance. } 

- 4. Wearing a gay appearance; showy ; bright. 

The eee and the solitary place shall be glad for them. — 

8. XXXV, 
Glad evening and glad morn crowned the fourth day. Milton. 
5. Pleasing ; exhilarating. 
Her conversation 
More glad to me than to a miser money is. Sidney, 

6. Expressing gladness or joy ; exciting joy. 

Hark! a glad voice the loucly desert cheers. Pope. 
GLAD, v. t. [The pret. and pp. Guappep is not used. 
See Giappen.] 

To make glad ; to affect with pleasure ; to cheer ; 
to gladden ; to exhilarate. 

Each drinks the Juice that glads the heart of man. Pope. 
GLAD/DEN, (glad/n,) v. t. [Sax. gladian; Dan.’ gle- 
der; Sw. gladia.] ; 

To make glad; to cheer; to please; to exhilarate. 
The news of peace gladdens our hearts. 
Churches will every where gladden his eye, and hymna of praise 
vibrate upon bis ear. Dwight. 
Seater (glad’n,) v. i. To become glad; to re- 
dice, 

So shall your country ever gladden nt the sound of your voice. 

Adams's Inaugural Oration, 
GLAD/DEN-ED, pp. Made glad ; cheered. 
GLAD/DEN-ING, ppr. or a. Cheering; exhilarating. 
GLAD’DER, n. One that makes glad, or gives joy. 


Dryden. 
GLAD’DING, ppr. Making glad; cheering; giving 
Joy. 
GLADE, 2. [Ice. hlad. Qu.] 


I, An opening or passage made through a.wood by 
lopping off the branches of the trees. Locally, in the 
United States, a natural opening or open place in a 
forest. 

There interspersed in lawns and opening glades. Pope. 


2. In New England, an opening in the ice of rivers 
or lakes, or a place left unfrozen. 
GLADE,n [D. glad, G. glaty smooth.]} 
Smooth ice. New England. 
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CLS DEN: n. [1 gladius, a sword.] 


GLA'DER, 


Sword-grass ; the general name of plants that rise | GLAN/CING-LY, adv. By glancing ; 


with a broad blade, like gedge. Junius. 
GLAD/FUL, a. Full of gladness. [Obs.] Spenser. 

GLAD/FUL-NESS, n. vy; gladness. [Obs.] 
Spenser 


GLAD’'I-ATE, a. [L. gladius, a sword.] 

Sword-shaped ; resembling the form.of a sword ; 
as the legume of a plant. Martyn. 

GLAD’I-A-TOR, m [L., from gladius, a sword.) 

A sword-player; a prize-fighter. The gladiators, 
in Rome, were men who fought {n the arena, for the 
entertainment of the people, = 

GLAD-I-A-TO/RI-AL, } a. Pertaining to gladiators, 
GLAD-I-A-TO’RI-AN, { or to combats for the enter- 
taininent of the Roman people. Bp. Reynolds. 

GLAD’1-A-TO-RY, a, Relating to gladiators. 
Bp. Porteus. 
GLAD'I-A-TURE, x. Sword-play; fencing. [Not in 
fea Gayton, 
GLAD’I-OLE, n. [Ly gladiolus, a dagger.] 

A plant, the sword-tily, of the genus Gladiolus, 
The water gladiole is of the genus Butomus, or flow- 
ering rush, and also of the genus Lobelia, or cardinal 
flower. @ Fam. of Plants. 

GLAD’LY, adv. [See Guap.] ith pleasure ; joyful 
ly ; cheerfully. 


The common people heard him gladly. — Mark xil. 


GLAD/NESS, n. [See Grap.] Joy, or a moderate sle- 
gree of joy and exhilaration ; pleasure of mind ; cheer- 
fulness, 

ther did ieee their meat with gladness and singleness of heart. — 
Cis ii. 
[Gladness is rarely or never equivalent: to mirth, 
merriment, gayety, and triumph, and it usually ex- 
presses less than delight. It sometimes expresses 


great joy. Esther viii. ag 
GLAD/SHIP, n. State of gladness. . [Not used.] 
Gower, 
GLAD/SOME, (-sum,) a. Pleased ; joyful; cheerful. 
Spenser. 


2. Causing joy, pleasure, or cheerfulness ; having 
the appearance of gayety ; pleasing. 


Of opening heaven they sung, and gladeome day. Prior, 


penn ag cag gh adv With joy; with pleasure of 
mind. 
GLAD/SOME-NESS, 2. Joy, or moderate joy ; pleas- 
ure of mind. 
2. Showiness. 
GLAD/WIN, xn. A plant of the genus Iris. 
Fam. of Plants. 
GLAIR, x. [Fr. glaire. In Sax. glere-is amber, or 
any thing transparent. This coincides with W. eg- 
lur, Eng. clear, L. clarus, and with Eng. glare, and 
L. gloria ; perhaps with L. glarea, gravel, or pieces of 
quartz. ‘ 
1. The white of an egg. It is used as a varnish 
for presgaving paintings. Encyc. 
2. Any viscous, transparent substance, resembling 
the white of an egg. 
3. A kind of halberd, Dict. 
GLAIR, v.t To smear with the white of an egg; to 
varnish. 
GLAIR'‘ED, pp. Smeared with the white of an egg. 
GLAIR’Y, a. Liko glair, or partaking of its qualities, 
a Fleming. , 


Johnson. 


GLAIVE. See Grave. 

Witchery, or a charm on the eyes, 
making thein see things differently from what they 
really are. [Scottish.] 

[t had much of glamour might 
To make a lady seem a knight. 
Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

GLANCE, n. [G. glanz, a ray, a beam, or shoot, of 
light, splendor; D. glans; Dan. glands; Sw. glans. 
The primary sense is, to shoot, to throw, to dart.] 

1, A sudden shoot of light or splendor. Milton. 

2. A shoot or darting of sight ; a rapid or moment- 
ary view or cast; a snatch of sight; as, a sudden 
glance; a glance of the eye. Dryden. Watts. 

GLANCE, v.i. To shoot or dart a ray of ligtt or splen- 
dor. 

When through the gloom the glancing lightnings fly. Roose. 


2. To fly off in an oblique direction ; to dart aside. 
The arrow struck the'shield and glanced. So we say, 
a glancing ball or shot. 

3. To look with a sudden, rapid cast of the eye; 
to snatch a momentary or hasty view, 

Then sit again, and sigh and glance, Suckling. 


4, To hint; to cast a word or reflection; as, to 
glance at a different subject. 
5. To censure by oblique hints. Shak. 
GLANCE, v.t. To shoot or dart suddenly or obliqu 
ly ; to cast for a moment ; as, to glance the ve 


ak, 
GLANCE, n. A name given to the darker-colored, me- 
tallic sulphurets, na. 
GLANCE!/-€6AL, n. Anthracite ; a mineral composed 
chiefly of carbon. [See Anturacttx.] YCe 
GLAN’CED, (glanst,) pp. Shot or darted suddenly, 


Gla 
GLAN'CING, ppr. Shooting; dartitig; casthwg*std- 


denly ; flying off obliquely. 
4 in a _fiancing 
manner ; transiently. Hakewill, 
GLAND, x. [L. glans, a nut; glandula, a gland ; Fr. 
glande. Qu. Gr. Pudavos, with a different prefix.] 
1. In anatomy, a soft, fleshy organ, in some cases 
extremely minute, and in others large like the liver. 
There are two classes of glands, one for the modifi- 
cation of the fluids which pass through them, as the 
mesenteric and lymphatic glands; and the other for 
the secretion of fluids which are either useful in the 
animal. economy, or require to be rejected from the 
body. — Tully. 
2. In botany, a gland, or glandule, is an excretory 
or secretory duct or vessel in a plant. Glands are 
found on the leaves, petioles, peduncles, ot 
fart 


GLAND’ER-ED, a. Affected with glanders. Balde, 
GLAND’ERS, n. eon gland.| In farriery, a conta- 
gious and very destructive disease of the mucous 
membrane in horses, characterized by a constant 
discharge of sticky matter from the nose, and an 
enlargement and induration of the glands beneath 
and within the lower jaw. Gardner. 
GLAN-DIF’ER-OUS, a, [L. glandifer ; glans, an acorn, 
and fero, to bear.] 
Bearing acorns, or other nuts; producing nuts or 
mast. The beech and the oak are glandiferous 


trees, 
GLAND'I-FORM, a2. [L. glans and forme, form.] 
In the shape of a gland, or nut; resembling a 


gland. 
GLAND’Y-LAR, a, Containing glands; consisting of 
glands ; pertaining to glands. 
2, In botany, set with hairs bearing pee on 
their tips, indley. 
GLAND-U-LA'TION, 2. In botany, the situation tnd 
structure of the secretosy vessels in plants. Martyn. 
Glandulation respects the secretory vessels, which are either 
glandulcs, follicles, or utricles. Lee, 
GLAND’ULE, n. [L. glandula.] 

A sinall gland or secreting vessel. 
GLAND-U-LIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. glandule and fere, to 
bear.] ‘ : 

Bearing glands, Lee. 
GLAND-U-LOS/I-TY, n. A collection of glands. [Lit- 
tle 4 Brown. 

GLAND’U-LOUS, a. [L. glenseloonty 
Containing glands; consisting of glands; pertain- 
ing to glands ; resembling glands. 

GLANS, rn. [See Guanp.] The nut of the penis; an 
acorn; & pessary; a strumous swelling. Lb. 
GLARE, n. [Dan. glar, Ice. gler, glass, It coincides 

with clear, glory, glair, which see.) ~ 
1. A bright, dazzling light; clear, brilliant luster 
or splendor, that dazzles the eyes. 
The frame of burnished steel that cast @ glare. Dryden. 
2. A fierce, piercing look. 
About them round, 
A lion now he atalks with fiery glare. Milton. 
3. A viscous, transparent substance. (See Grarr.} 
GLARE, ».i. To shine with a clear, bright, dazzling 
light ; as, glaring light. 
The cavern glares with new admitted lights Dryden. 
2. To look with fierce, piercing eye. 
They glared, like angry lions. 
3. To shine with excessive luster; to be ostenta- 
tiously splendid ; as, a glaring dress, ilion. 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring. 


GLARE, v. t. To shoot a dazzling light. 

GLAR’ED, pp. Shot with a fierce or dazzling light. 

GLAR’E-OUS, a. [Fr. glaireux. See Grain. 

Resembling the white of an egg; viscous and 
transparent or white. 

GLAR’L-NESS, ne 

GLAR/ING-NESS,} cy. 

GLAR/ING, ppr. ora, Emitting 2 clear and brilliant 
light; shining with dazzling luster. c 

2. a. Clear ; notorious ; open and bold ; barefaced ; 
as, a glaring crime. 

GLAR/ING-LY, ade. Openly; clearly ; notoriously. 

GLAR’Y, a. Of a bri'liant, dazzling luster. 

GLASS, n [Sax. gles; Sw. Dan. G. and D. glas; so 
named from its color ; W. glés, from las, blue, azure, 
green, fresh, pale ; glasu, to make blue, to become 
green or verdant, to grow pale, to dawn; glaslys, 
wonad, L. glastun; glend, blueness. Tacitus, de 
Mor. Ger. 45, mentions glesum, amber collected in 
the Baltic, probably the same word, and so named 
from its clearness, Greenness is usually nathed 
from vegetation or growing, a3 L. viridis, from vi- 


Pope. 


A dazzling luster or brillian- 


reo. 2 

1. A hard, brittle, transparent, factitious substance, 
fornred by fusing sand with fixed alkalies. Encyc. 

A definite compound of silicic acid and potassa or 
soda. ‘The pure silicates of potassa and soda are 
soluble in water; but by the conjunction of a silicate 
of lime, magnesia, alumina, or any other earth, it 
becomes insoluble in water. 

In chemistry, a substance or mixture, earthy, saline, 
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metallic, brought by fusion to me state of a hard, 

pene transparent mass, whose fracture is conchoid- 
O Aikin, 

‘2. A small drinking-vessel of glass. : 
3. A mirror ; a looking-glass, 

4, A vessel to be filled with sand for measuring 
time; as, an hour-glass. 

5. The destined time of man’s life. His glass is 

run. ; 

6. The quantity of liquor that a glass vessel con- 
tains. Drink a glass of wine with me. 
7. A vessel that shows the weight of the air. 
Tatler. 
8. A lens or optical instrument through which an 
object is viewed ; as, an optic-glass. Milton. 
9. The time which a glass runs, or in which it is 
exhausted of sand. The seamen’s watch-glass is half 
an hour. We say, a ship fought three glasses, 
* 10. Glasses, in the plural ; spectacles. 

Beye a Made of glass; vitreous; as, a glass bot- 
tle. 

GLASS, v.t. Tosee,asina glass. [Not used.] 

Sidney. 
2. To case in glass. [Little used.] ak, 
3. To cover with glass ; to glaze. 
{Im the latter sense, Graze is generally used, 

GLASS’-BLOW-ER, n. One whose business 1s to 
blow and fashion glass, 

GLASS’-€6ACH, n. In England, a coach superior to 
a hackney-coach, hired for the day, or any short pe- 
riod, as a private carriage, so called because original- 
ly private carriages alone had glass windows. 

Smart. 

GLASS/-FAC-ED, (-fast,) a. By a glass-faced flatterer, 
in Shakspeare, is meant, one who gives back, in his 
looks, the looks of his patron. Johnson, 

GLASS’/FUL, n. As much as a glass holds, 

GLASS’-FUR-NACE, ». A furnace in which the ma- 
terials of glass are melted. Cyc. 

GLASS/-GAZ-ING, a. Addicted to viewing one’s self 
in a glass or mirror ; finical. Shak. 

GLASS’-GRIND-ER, r. One whose occupation is to 
grind and polish glass, Boyle. 

GLASS’-HOUSE, 2. A house where glass is made, 

Addison. 

GLASS’L-LY, adv: So as to resemble glass. 

GLASS/I-NESS, n. The quality of being glassy or 
Smooth ; a vitreous appearance. 

GLASS’-LIKE, a, Resembling glass. 

GLABS'-MAN, n. One who sells glass. Swift. 

GLASS!-MET-AL, (-met-l,) n. Glass in fusion. ; 

Boyle. 

GLASS'-POT, 2. A vessel used for melting glass in 
manufattories, Cyc. 

GLASS’-WORK, (-wurk,) n. Manufacture of glass. 

GLASS’-WORKS, a. pl. The place or buildings where 

lass is made. 

GLASS’WORT, n. A plant, the popular name of 
some species of Salicornia, yielding a large quantity 
of soda, which is used in the manufacture of glass. 
The jointed glasswort, Salicornia herbacea, is often 
eaten as a salad, or pickle, under the name of marsh- 
samphire. P. Cyc. 

GLASS’Y, a. Made of glass; vitreous; as,a glassy 
substance. Bacon. 

2. Resembling glass in its properties, as in smooth- 
ness, brittleness, or transparency; as, a glassy 
stream ; a glassy surface; the glassy deep. 

Shak. Dryden, 

GLAS’T ON-BU-RY-THORN, (glas’/n-ber-ry-) n. A 
variety of the common hawthorn. Loudon, 

GLAUB’ER-ITE, zn. A slightly soluble mineral con- 
sisting of sulphate of soda and sulphate of lime, It 
occurs in flattened, oblique crystals, somewhat glassy 
in appearance, and of a yellowish or grayish color. 
This mineral has been met with only in salt-mines, 


ana. 
GLAUB’ER!S-SALT, n. [from Glauber, a German 
chemist, who discovered it. 
Sulphate of soda, a well-known cathartic. 
GLAU-€6/MA, nz. {Gr} A disease in the eye, in 
which the crystalline humor becomes of a bluish 
or greenish color, and its transparency is dimin- 
ished, . Encye. 
An opacity of the vitreous humor. Hooper. 
According to Sharp, the glaucoma of the Greeks is 
the same as the cataract; and according to St. Yves 
and others, it is a cataract with amaurosis. Parr. 
Dimness or abolition of sight from opacity of the 
humors. J.M, Good. 
“ Glazcoma eonsists in a change of structure in the 
vitreous humor.” , 
 Arthritic inflammation of the’ internal tunics of 
the eye (an ihfammation commencing in parts most 
essential to the function of vision, in the retina, in 
the vitreous humor, and probably involving the cho- 
roid coat) has sometimes been called acute glaucoma, 
this term being derived from the greenish appearance 
of the eye. It been called glaucoma from another 
symptota, which takes place where, without any en- 
largement of the vessels, without any very severe 
puin or absolute extinction of vision in the first place, 
the pupil exhibits the samo greenish discoloration, a 
discoloration which obviously does not depend on a 
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change in the crystalline lens; for it is more deeply 
seated ; it occupies the fundus of the eye, and you 
can onby see it by looking at it when you are stand- 
ing directly before the patient, not by looking at the 
eye sideways. This is called glaucoma simply ; and 
it appears to me to be a chronic form of the same af- 
fection as that to which the term acute glaucoma is 
given. This chronic form of glaucoma is important 
to be observed ; for it is liable to be confounded with 
catarac!.’? Lawrence, Lectures on Surgery. 
GLAU-€6/MA-TOUS, a. Having the nature of glau- 
coma. P. Cye. 
GLAU'€ON-ITE, n. An argillaceous marl, sometimes 
containing a mixture of green sand. Mantel. 
GLAU'€OUS, a. [L. glaucus.] 
1, Of a sea-green color; of a dull-green passing into 
grayish-blue. Lindley. 
2. In botany, covered with a fine bloom of the color 
of a cabbage-leaf. Lindley. 
GLAVE, 2. [Fr. giaive; W. glaiv, a billhook, a crook- 
ed sword, a cimeter; Arm. glaif. 
A broadsword ; a falchion. [Wot used.] 
Fairfax. Hudibras. 
GLAV'ER, ». i. [W. glavru, to flatter ; glav, some- 
thing smooth or shining; L. glaber, levis, or lubri- 
cus; Eng. gtib.} 
To flatter ; to wheedle. 


[Little used and vulgar.] 
L’ Estrange. 

GLAV'ER-ER, n. A flatterer. ‘[Supra.] 

GLAY'MORE, n. [Gael. claidhamh and more.] 

A large, two-handed sword, formerly used by the 
Highlanders. Johnson. 
GLAZE, v. t. [from glass.] To furnish with windows 

of glass ; as, to glaze a house. 

2. To incrust with a vitreous substance, the basis 
of which is lead, but combined with silex, pearlashes, 
and common salt ; as, to glaze earthenware. 

3. To cover with any thing smooth and shining; 
or to render the exterior of a thing smooth, bright, 
and showy. 

Though with other ornaments he may glaze and brandish the 

weapous. Grew. 

4. To give a smooth or glassy surface ; as, to glaze 
gunpowder ; to make glossy ; as, to glaze cloth. 

GLAZE, n. The vitreous coating or glazing of pot- 
ter’s ware. Ure. 

GLAZ’ED, pp. ora. Furnished with glass windows ; 
incrusted with a substance resembling glass; ren- 
dered smooth and shining. 

GLA'ZEN, a. Resembling glass. Wielif. 

GLA!/ZEN-ED, pp. ora. Glazed. 

GLA/‘ZIER, (gla/zhur,) n. (from glaze or glase.] One 
whose business is to set window-glass, or tu fix panes 
of glass to the sashes of windows, to pictures, &c. 

’ Jiozon. 

GLAZ/ING, ppr. Furnishing with window-glass. 

2. Crusting with a vitreous substance, as potter’s 
ware. 

| rt a smooth, glossy, shining surface, as to 
cloth. 

GLAZING, n. The act or art of setting glass; the art 
of crusting with a vitreous substance. 3 

2. The vitreous substance with which potter’s 
ware is incrusted. 

3. Any factitious, shining exterior. 

4. In painting, transparent, or semi-transparent, 
colors passed thinly over other colors, to modify 
the effect. Jocelyn. 

GLEAM, n. [Sax. gleam, or glem, properly a shoot of 
light, coinciding with glimmer, glimpse, Ir. laom, (per- 
haps L. flamma.) The radical sense is, to throw, to 
shoot, or dart ; and it may be of the same family as 
clamo, clamor, a shoot of the voice, and W. Uam, Ir. 


leam, a leap, Ar. Ee), Class Lm, No. 8.] 


1. A shoot of light ; a beam ; a ray ; a amall stream 
of light. A gleam of dawning light ; metaphorically, 
a lee of hop>. 

. Brightness ; splendor. 


In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen. Pope. 


GLEAM, v. i. To shoot, or dart, as rays of light At 
the dawn, light gleams in the east. 
2. To shine ; to cast light. 


Thomson. 
3. Ae flash ; to spread a flood of light. [Less com- 
mon. 
4. Among falconers, to disgorge filth, as a hawk. 
Encye. 
GLEAM/ING, ppr. Shooting, as rays of light shin- 
GLEAM/ING, x. A shoot or shooting of light. fing. 
GLEAM’Y, e. Darting beams of light; casting light 
in rays. 
In brazen arms, that cast a gleamy ray, 
Bwift through the town the warrior bends his way, Pops. 
GLEAN, v.t. [Fr. glaner, to glean ; glane, a handful 
or cluster. In W. glan is clean.] 
1. To gather the stalks and ears of grain which 
reapers leave behind them. 
Let me now go to the ficld, and glean ears of corn, —Ruth iL, 
2. To collect things thinly scattered ; to’ gather 
what is left in email parcels or numbers, or what 


GLI 


is found in detached parcels ; as, to glean a few pas- 
sages from an author. 
They gleaned of them in the highways five thousand men, — 
Judges xx, 
GLEAN, v. i. To gather stalks or ears of grain left by 
reapers. 
And che went, and came and gleaned in the field after the 
reapers. — Ruth ii. 
GLEAN, nz. A collection made by gleaning, or by 
gathering here and there a little. 
The gleane of yellow thyme distend his thighs. Dryden. 
GLEAN’ED, pp. Gathered after reapers; collecte 
from small, detached parcels ; as, grain gleaned from 
the field. 
2. Cleared of what is left; as, the field is gleaned. 
3. Having suffered a gleaning. The public prints 
have been gleaned. 
GLEAN’ER, n. One who gathers after reapers. 

2. One who collects detached parts or numbers, or 
who gathers slowly with labor. Locke, 
GLEAN’ING, ppr. Gathering what reapers “leave ; 

collecting in small, detached parcels. 
GLEAN'ING, n. The act of gathering after reapers. 
2. That which is collected by gleaning. 
GLEBE, n. [L. gleba, a clod or lump of earth; Fr. 
glebe, land, ground ; probably from collecting, as in 
globe, club. 
1. Turf; soil; ground. 
Till the glad summons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the glebe, Garth. 
2, The land belonging to a parish church or eccle- 
siastical benefice. Spelman. Encyc. 
3. Acrystal. [Obs.] Arbuthnot, 
4. Among miners, a piece of earth in which is con- 


tained some mineral ore. Encye, 
GLEBE’LESS, a. Without a glebe. 
GLEB/OUS, a. Gleby ; turfy. Dict. 


GLEB’Y, a. Turfy ; nae b 
GLEDE, n. [Sax. glida, from glidan, to glide; Sw. 


glada. 

1. A bird of the rapacious kind, the kite, a species 
of Falco. The word is used in Deut. xiv. 13; but 
the same Hebrew word, Lev. xi. 14, is rendered a 
vulture. 

2. A glowing coal. [Obs.] Toone. 

GLEE, n. (Sax. glie, from glig, gligg, sport, music. } 
. Joy; merriment ; mirth; gayety; particularly, 
the mirth enjoyed at a feast. Spenser. 

2. In music, a composition for voices in three or 
more parts, Brande, 

3. ‘Anciently, music or minstrelsy generally. [ Obs.) 


GLEED, n. [Sax. gled.] [Toone 
A glowing coal. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
GLEE/FUL, a. -Merry ; gay; Joyous. Shak. 


GLEEK, x. [See Gree.}] Music, or a musician, 
[Obs.} Shak. 4 
2. A scoff; a game at cards. [Obs.] 

GLEEK, v.i. To make sport of ; to gibe ; to sneer ; to 
spend time idly. [Obs.] Shak. 
GLEE/MAN, n. Among the Sazons, an itinerant tnin- 
strel or musician. [Obs.] Brande. 
GLEEN, v. i [W. glan, clean, pure, holy, bright; 

gleiniaw, to purify, to brighten ; Ir. glan.] 

To shine; to glisten. [Not used. Prior. 
GLEE/SOME, (glee’sum,) a. Merry ; joyous, [Obs.]} 
GLEET, x. [Froin Sax, glidan, to glide, or hlyttrian, 

to melt ; Ice. glat.] 

The flux of athin humor from the urethra ; a thin 
ichor running from a sore. Encyc. Wiseman. 
GLEET, v. i. To flow in a thin, limpid humor; t¢ 
00ze, Wiseman. 

2. To flow slowly, as water. Cheyne, ' 
GLEET’Y, a. Ichorous; thin; limpid. 

GLEN, zn. py alyn, a valley in which a river flows, 
as if from llyn, liquor, water; Sax. glen; Ir. glean.] 

A valley ; a dale ; a depression or space between 
GLE/NE, xn. [Gr. ynvn.} {hills. 

In anatomy, the cavity or socket of the eye, and 
the pupil ; any slight depression or cavity receiving 
a bone in articulation. Parr. Cyc, 

GLE/NOID, a. A term applied to some articulate cay- 
ities of bones. Forsyth, 

GLEW. See Guive. 

GLI’ A-DINE, (gli/a-din,) n. [Gr. yAra, glue.] 

A peculiar substance obtained from gluten, a slight- 
ly transparent, brittle substance, of a straw-yellow 
color, having a slight sinell similar to that o1 honey- 
comb. Ure. 

Berzelius has decided that gliadine is nothing but 
pure gluten. ‘ 

GLIB, a. [D. glibberen, glippen, to slide; glibberig, 
glib, slippery ; W. Uipyr; L. glaber, smooth: labor, 
to slide. This word contains the elements of slip. 
Qu. L. glubo, Gr. yAvgw. Class Lb, No. 27, 37.) 

1. Smooth; slippery ; admitting a body to slide 
easily on the surface ; as, ice is glib. 

2. Smooth ; voluble; easily moving; as, a glib 


tongue. 
GLIB,n. A thick, curled bush of hair, hanging down 
over the eyes. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
GLIB, v. t. To castrate, |Qu. to make hae a giubo, 


Avda. 
: Me make smooth. Bp. Hall. { 
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GLIB/LY, adv. Srnoothly ; volubiy ; as, to slide glib- 
ly ; to speak glibly. 
LIB/NESS, n. Smoothness; slipperiness ; as, a pol- 
lished; ice-like glibness. Chapman. 
®. Volubility of the tongue. Gov. of the Tongue. 
GLICKES, n. pl. Ogling or leering looks. B. Jonson. 
GLIDE, v. i. [Sax. glidan ; G. gleiten ; D, glyden; Dan. 
glider. Qu. Fr. glisser, in a different dialect, It has 
the elements of slide, as glib has of slip.] 
1. T’o flow gently; to move without noise or vio- 
‘lence ; as a river. 
By east, nmong the dusty valleys glide 
The silver streams of Jordan’s crystal flood, Fuirfar. 
, 2. To move silently and smoothly ; to pass along 
‘without apparent effurt ; as, a hawk or an eagle glid- 
ing through the air, 
3. T'o move or pass rapidly, and with apparent 
ease; as, a ship glides through the water. 
' 4 In a@ general sense, to move or slip along with 
ease, as on a smooth surface; or to pass along rap- 
idly, without apparent cffurt, aed without obstruc- 
dion, 
GLIDE, x. The act or manner of moving smoothly, 
} -svziftly, and without labor or obstruction. Shak. 
|GLID’/ER, n, He or that which glides, Spenser. 
GLID/’ING, ppr. Passing along gently and smoothly ; 
paving rapidly, or with ease, 
GLID/ING-LY, ado. In a smooth, flowing, rapid man- 


| mer. 

GLIFF, 7x. A transient glance. 
} 2 Asudden fright. [Scottisk.] 
GLIKE, 2. 


{Sax. glig.] 
A sneer; 2 scoff; a flout. Shak. 
GLIM, x. [glimmer.] A light or candle. Thompson. 


[Still used among sailors ; as, douse the glims; t. ¢., 
put out the lights.] 
GLIM‘MER, v. t. [G. glimmen, glimmern, to gleam, to 
limmer; D. glimmen; Sw. glimma; Dan. glimrer; 
r. laom, flame.] 
1. To shoot feeble or scattered rays of light; as, 
the glimmering dawn ; a glimmering lamp. 
When rosy morning glimmered o’er the dales. 
The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. 


2. To shine faintly ; to give a feeble light. 
Trumbull. 


GLIM'’MER, n. A faint light; feeble, scattered rays 
of light. 
2. Sce Mica. 
GLIM/MER-INC, ppr. ora. Shining faintly ; shooting 
feeble, scattered rays of light. 
GLIM’MER-ING, x. A faint beaming of light. 
2. A faint view. 
GLIMPSE, (glims,) n, [D. glimp, from glimmen. 
1. A weak, faint hight : ] 
Such vast room in nature, 
Only to shine, yet scarce to contribute 
Each orb a glimpse of light. Milton. 
2. A flash of light ; as, the lightnin,’s glimpse. 
Milton. 


Pope. 
Shak. 


Mild evening glimmered on th: lawa. 


Ig, Transient luster. 
One glimpse of giory to my issue givo. 
4. A short, transitory view. 
. (the design of the enemy. 
: 5. Short, fleeting enjoyment; as, a glimpse of de- 


Dryden, 
IIe saw at a glimpse 


light. Prior. 
6. Exhibition of a faint resemblance, Shak, 
GLIMPSE, v. i. To appear by glimpses. Drayton. 


GLIS’SA, n. A fish of the tunny kind, without scales. 

' Dict. Nat. Hist. 

GLIST, n. [from glisten.] Glimmer; mica. [See Guim- 
MER. 

GLIS'TEN, (glis/n,) v. i, [Sax. glisnian; G. gleissen. 
This word and glitter are probably dialectical forms 
of the same word. In Irish, lasadh, lasaim, is to 
burn, to light; Dan. lyser, Sw. lysa, to shine; Russ. 
oblistayu. In W, llathru is to make smooth and glos- 
sy, to polish, to glitter. Qu. Heb. wa, to shine, L. 
glisco,; Eng. gloss.} 

1 To shine; to sparkle with light; as, the glistening 
stars. 
The ladies’ eyes glistened with pleasure, 


GLIS’/TEN-ED, pp. Shone; sparkled. 
GLIS'/TEN-ING, ppr. ora. Shining; sparkling ; emit- 
| ting rays of light. 
GLES’TER, v. i [See Gusten.] To shine; to be 
bright ; to sparkle ; to be brilliant. 
All that glisters Is not gold, 


GLIS’/TER, n. Glitter ; luster. 
2. Sce CrystEr. 


bel Page Nor ppr. or a. Shining; sparkling with 
1 . 


GLIS/TER-ING-LY, a“v. With shining luster. 
GLIT’TER, vo. i [Sax. glitenan; Sw. glittra, See 
pirat N. Nh 
- To shine; to sparkle with light; to gleam; to 
be splendid ; a3, a glittering swords a, Y 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war. Dryden, 
-2. To be showy, specious, or striking, and hence 
attractive ; as, the glittering scenes of a court. 


Richardson, 


Shak. 


SAUTER, m. Brightness ; brilliancy ; splendor ; lus- 
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ter; as, the glitter of arms; the glitter of royal equi- | GLOM/ER-ATE, a. Growing in massive forms, 


page ; the glitter of dress, 
GLI'1’TER-AND, ppr. or a, [Wot in use } 
Chaucer. 


Se ane per. ora, Shining ; splendid; bril- 
iant. 
GLIT/TER-EING-LY, adv. With sparkling luster, 
GLOAM, v.i. Tobe sullen, [See Grum. 
GLOAM'ING, n. Twilight. [Scottish. 
2. Sullenness; melancholy. [ Obs. 
GLOAR, v.%. [D. gluuren, to leer.) 
To squint ; to stare. [Obs.] 
GLOAT, v. i. [Sw. glutia, to peep.] 
To look steadfastly ; to gazo earnestly, or with ea- 
gerness, Rowe. 
GLOAT’ED, pret. and pp. of Groat. 
GLOAT’ING, ppr. or a. Gazing with earnestness ; 
looking steadfastly. 
GLO/BARD, n. A glow-worm. 
GELO/BATE 
GLO/BA-TED, i a. [L. globatus.] 
Having the form of a globe ; spherical ; spheroidal. 
GLOBE, xn. [L. globus; Fr. globe; Sp. and It. lobo; 
Sax. cleow, cliwe, or cliaw; Eng. clew. (See CLew.) 
Russ. klub, a ball.] « 
1, A round or spherical solid body ; a ball; a 
sphere ; a body whose surface is in every part equi- 
distant from the center. 

2. The earth; the terraqueous ball; so called, 

though not perfectly spherical. Locke. 

3. An artificial sphere of metal, paper, or other 

matter, on whose convex surface is drawn a map, or 
representation of the earth or of the heavens. ‘That 
on which the several oceans, seas, contincnts, isles, 
and countries of the earth, are represented, is called 
a terrestricl globe. That which exhibits a delineation 
of the constellations in the heavens, is called a celes- 
tial globe. 

4. A body of soldisrs formed into a circle. Milton. 
GLOBE, v. t. To gather round or into a circle. Jfilton. 
GLOBE’-AM’A-RANTH, n. <A plant of the genus 

Qomphrena, bearing beautiful heads of red flowers. 
GLOBE/-AN'I-MAL, zn. A species of animalcule, of 


Sparkling. 


a globular form. Encyc. 
GLOBE’-DAI-SY, 7. A plant or flower of the genus 
Glabularia. Fam, of Plants. 


GLOBE’-FISH, 2. A fish of a globular shape, belong- 
ing to the genus Diodon. Johnson. Partington. 
GLOBE’-FLOW-ER, n. A plant of the genus T7ol- 
lus, bearing handsome globular flowers. P. Cyc. 
GLOBE’-RA-NUN’€U-LUS, z. A plant, a species of 

hellebore ; Helleborus ranunculinus ; assigned by some 
. botanists to the genus T'rollius. Booth. 
GLOBE!-THIS’TLE, (-this’s],) n, A plant of the ge- 
nus Echinops. Fum. of Plants. 
GLO-BOSE’, a, [L. globosus, from globde.] 
Round ; spherical ; globular. Milton. 
GLO-BOS'I-TY, n, The quality of being round ; sphe- 


ricity. Ray. 
GLO/BOUS, a, [L. globosus.] 
Round herical. Milton. 


GLOB’U-LAR, a. i globe.) Round ; spherical ; 
having the form of a ball or sphere; as, globular at- 
oms. Grew. 

Globular chart. See Cuart. 

Globular projection. See Prosection. 

GLOB-U-LA/RI-A, n. The natural-history name of a 
genus of plants, the species of which grow in the 
temperate and warm parts of Europe. 

Burr Y-LAR-LY, adv. In aspherical form; spheri- 
cally. 

GLOB/U-LAR-NESS, 2. The quality of being globular. 

eka ULE, 2. [Fr. globule; L. globulus, dim, of glo- 

-0US. 

A little globe ; a small particle of matter, of a spher- 
ical form ; a word particularly applicd to the red par- 
ticles of blood which swim in a transparent serum, 
and may be discovered by the microscope. 

Quincy. Arbuthnot. Encye. 


Haflstones have opaque globules of snow in their center. 
Newton, 


GLOB’U-LIN, n. A substance closely allied to albu- 
men, and forming the principal constituent of the 
globules of blood. Graham. 

2. This name has been given also to the green 
globules lying among the cells of cellular tissue, and 


to minute.vesicular granules. Brande. 
GLOB’Y-LOUS, a. Round; globular; having the 

form of a small sphere. Boyle. 
GLOB’Y, a. Round; orbicular, Sherwood, 


GLODE, old pret. of Guipz. eas 
GLOME, n, [L. glomes, a ball; Heb. and Ch. pba, Ar. 


o lamma, to wind, convolve, or collect into a mass, 


Class Lm, No. 5,11. Qu. its alliance to lump, clump, 
plumbum. 
In botany, a roundish head of flowers. Martyn. 
GLOM’ER-ATE, v.t. [L. glomero, from glomus, su- 


pra. 
To gather or wind into a ball; to collect into a 
spherical fourm or mass, as Chreads, - 


A glomerate gland, is one which, without having 
any cavity, discharges at once into a duct. 

GLOM’ER-A-TED, pp. Gathered into a ball or round 
mass, 

GLOM’ER-A-TING, ppr. Collecting or winding into 
a ball or round mass. i 

GLOM-ER-A'TION, n. [L. glomeratio.] 

1, The act of gathering, winding, or forming into 
a ball or spherical body, : 

2. A body formed into a ball. 

GLOM’ER-OUS, a. [L. glomerosus.] 

Gathered or formed into a ball or round mass. [Qu. 
the use. 

GLOOM, 2. poe gloum, gloom, a frown. In D, 
lommer is a shade, and loom is slow, heavy, dull. In 
Sax. glomung is twilight.] 

1, Obscurity ; partial or tofal darkness ; thick 
rie, 3 a9, the gloom of a forest, or the gloom of mi#< 
night. 

2. Cloudiness or heaviness of mind ; melancholy; 
aspect of sorrow. We say, the mind is sunk into 
gloom; a gloom everspreads the mind. 

3. Darkness of prospect or aspect. 

4. Sullenness. 

GLOOM, v.i. To shine obscurely or imperfectly. 

2. To be cloudy, dark, or obscure. Lee 

3. To be melancnoly or dejected. ‘oldsmith, 

GLOOM, ». t. To obscure; to fill with gloom; {to 
darken ; to make dismal. Young. 

GLOOM'ED, pp. Filled with gloom. 

GLOOM'I-LY, ade. [from gloomy.] Obscurely ; dim- 
ly ; darkly ; dismally. 

2. With melancholy aspect; sullenly ; not cheer- 
fully. Dryden. Thomson. 
GLOOM’I-NESS, 2. Want of light; obscurity ; dark- 

ness ; dismalness, 

' 2, Want of cheerfulness ; cloudiness of look ; heav- 
iness of mind; melancholy ; as, to involve the mind 
in gloominess. Addison. 

GLOOMY, a. [from gloom.] Obscure; imperfectly 
illuminated ; or dark ; dismal; as, the gloomy cells “f 
a convent ; the gloomy shades of night. 

2. Wearing the aspect of sorrow ; melancholy ; 
clouded ; dejected; depressed; heavy of heart; as, 
a gloomy countenance or state of mind; a gloomy 
temper. 

3. Of a dark complexion. [Little used.] Milton. 

CLOP!PEN, v. t. To surprise or astonish. 

GLORE, 2. Fat. North of England. ' 

GLO'RLA IN EX-CEL'SIS, [L.) Glory in the highs 


est. 
GLO'RI-A PA'TRI,: ft) 
raise to God the Father. 
GLO-RI-A/TION, n. [L. gloriatio.] 
Boast; atriumphing. [JVot used.] Richardson. 
GLO’/RI-ED, (glo’rid,) a. [See Grory.] Mllustriougs 
honorable. [Jot used.] : Mi ; 
GLO-RI-FL-CA’TION, n. [See Grortry.] he ag! 
of giving glory, or of ascribing honors to. 7aqior. 

2. Exaltation to honor and dignity ; elevation to 
glory ; as, the glorification of Christ after his resur~ 
tection. 

See ag pp.ora. Honored ; dignified ; exalted 

to glory. 

oLoni re, vt [Fr. glorifier; L. gloria and facio, 
to make. 

1. To praise ; to magnify and honor in worship; 
to ascribe honor to, in thought or words. Psalm 
Ixxxvi. 2 

God is glorj hi h. hi M1 above all thi ie 

ot wih dec sdniaiion palnewiged 7 Creer 
. 2. To make glorious ; to exalt to glory, or to celes- 
tial happiness, 

Whom he potion: them he also glorified. —Rom. vill. 

The God of our fathers hath gloryied his Son Jesus. — Acts iil. 

3. To praise; to honor ; to extol. 


Whomsoever they find to be moat licentious of life, him they set 
up and glorify. Spenser, 


Bacon. 


In the Episcopal services, 


4. To procure honor or praise-to, Shak. 
GLO/RI-FY-ING, ppr. Praising ; honoring in worship; 
exalting to glory ; honoring ; extolling. 
pores US, a. [Fr. glorieuz; L. gloriosus. See 

LORY. 

1, Illustrious; of exalted excellence and splendor¢ 
resplendent in majesty and divine attributes; applied 
to God. Ez. xv. ll. 

2, Noble; excellent; renowned; celebrated ; illus 
trious ; very honorable; applied to men, their achieve 
ments, titles, &c. 

Let us remember we are Cato’s friends, 

And act like men who claim that glorioue title, Addison. 

3. Boastful ; self-exulting ; haughty ; ostentatious, 
oat Baton. 

GLO’RI-OUS-LY, adv. Splendidly ; illustriously ; with 
great renown or dignity. { 

Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously. —Ex. xv. 


Ce eae n. The state or quality of being 

glorious, : 

GLO/RY, 2, [L. gloria; Fr. gloire ; Sp. and It. gloria; 
Ir. glen, see and glor, clear; Ww. eglur, clear, — 
bright; Arm. giear, glory. It coincides with elear,’ 
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and the primary sense seems to be, to open, to ex-| GLOSS’A-RY,n. [Fr. glossaire; Low L. glossarium.] 


pand, to enlarge. So splendor is from the Celtic ys- 
fan, open, clear, plain, L. planus; hence, bright, 
rhining. Glory, then, is brightness, splendor. The 
L. floreo, toa blossom, to flower, to flourish, is probably 
ef the same family. 

1. Brightness ; luster ; splendor. 

Th mounts the sky, Pope. 

For Ee ecied fom aes the Father nae and aoe ates 

LAs such a voice to hiin from the excellent glory. —2 
et. 

In this passage of Peter, the latter word glory re- 
furs to the visible splendor or bright cloud that over- 
shadowed Christ at his transfiguration. The foriner 
word glory, though the same in the original, is to be 
understood in a figurative sense. 

2. Splendor ; magnificence. 


Solomon, In all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.— 
Matt, vi. 


3. Praise ascribed in adoration ; honor. 
Glory to God in the highest, — Luke fi. 

4, Honor ; praise ; fame ; renown; celebrity. The 
nero pants for glory in the field. It was the glory of 
Howard to relieve the wretched. 

5. The felicity of heaven prepared for the children 
of God ; celestial bliss. 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward receive me 

to glory. — Pu, Ixxiii, 

6. In Scripture, the divine presence ; or the ark, 
the manifestation of it. 

The glory is departed from Israel. — 1 Sam, iv. 

7. The divine perfections or excellence. 

The heavens declare the glory of God. — Ps. xix. 

8. Honorable representation of God. 1 Cor. xi.8. 

9. Distinguished honor or ornament ; that which 
honors or makes renowned; that of which one may 


Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, —Is, xiii. 

10. Pride ; boastfulness ; arrogance ; a3, vain glory. 

11. Generous pride. Sidney. 

12. In painting, a circle of rays, surrounding the 

heads of saints, &c., and especially of the Savior. 

GLORY, v. i. ih glorior, from gloria.] [ Brande. 

1. To exult with joy ; to rejoice. 

Glory ye in his holy name. — Ps. cv, 1 Chron. xvi. 

2. To boast ; to be proud of. 

No one should glory in his prosperity. . Richardson. 
GLG’RY-ING, ppr. Exulting with joy ; boasting. 
GLO/RY-ING, n. The act of exulting ; exultation ; 

boasting; display of pride. 

Yoar glorying is not good. —1 Cor. v. 
GLO/RY-SMIT’TEN, a. Smitten with glory. 
GLOSE, GLOS’ER. See Groze. [ Coleridge, 
GLOSS, n. [G. glosse,a gloss or comment; glotzen, 

to gleam, to glimmer. In Sax. glesan signifies to 
explain, to flatter, to gloze. From the Gr. yAwooa, 
the tongue, and a strap, the L. has glossa a ‘tongue, 
aud interpretation. In Mcb. wa signifies to shine, 


but from the sense of smoothness; Syr. 


galash, to peel, to shave, to make bald. Whether 
these words are all of one family, let the reader 
judge. The radical sense appears to be, to open, to 
make clear, and the sense of tongue is probably to 
extend. If the first letter is a prefix, the other let- 
ters, Ls, are the elements of Ir. leos, light, L. lustro, 
Eng. luster; and it is remarkable that in Russ. losk 
is luster, polish, and Jaskayu is to flatter. The Gr. 
Awrra, in the Attic dialect, is a tongue, and in 
Bwedish and German, glait, Dan, glat, Q. glad, is 
smooth. 
1. Brightness or luster of a body proceeding from 
@ smooth surface; as, the gloss of silk ; cloth is 
ealendered to give it a gloss. 
2. A specious appearance or representation ; exter- 
nal show that may mislead opinion. 
It is no part of my secret meaning to set on the face of this cause 
any fairer glosa than the naked truth doth aflord. Hooker. 
3. An interpretation artfully specious. Sidney, 
4, Interpretation ; comment; explanation ; remark 
intended to illustrate a subject. 
All this, without a gloss or comment, . 
He would unriddle in a moment. Hudibras. 
Explaining the text in short glosses. Baker. 
GLOSS, v. t. To give a superficial luster to; to make 
smooth and shining ; as, to gloss cloth by the calen- 
der; to gloss mahogany. 
2. To explain ; to render clear and evident by 
comments ; to illustrate. 3 
3. To give a specious appearance to; to render 
specious and plausible ; to palliate by specious repre- 
sentation, 
You have the art to gloss the foulest cause. Philipe. 


GLOSS, v. i. .To comment; to write or make explana- 
tory remarks, den. 
2. Tomake sly remarks, 
GLOS-SA‘RI-AL, a. Containing explanation. 
GL.OSS/A-RIST, n. A writer of glosses or Comments. 
Tyrwhitt. 


A dictionary or vocabulary, explaining words which 
are obscure, antiquated, | , &c.; such as Du 
Cange’s Glo. 3 Spelman’s Glossary. 

GLOS-SA’/TOR, xn. [Fr. glossateur.] 

A writer of comments; a commentator. [Not 
nee Ayiffe. 
GLOSS’ED, (glost,) pp. Made smooth and shining ; 

explained. 
GLOSS’/ER, 2. A writer.of glosses; a scholiast ; a 
commentator. 

2. A polisher; one who gives a luster. 
GLOSS'I-LY, adv. In a glossy manner. 
GLOSS'I-NESS, 2. [from glossy.) The luster or 

brightness of a smooth surface. Boyle. 
GLOSS/ING, ppr. Giving luster to; polishing ; ex- 
« plaining by comments ; giving a specious appearance. 
GLOSS/IST, x. A writerof comments, [JVot in use.] 
Wilton. 
GLOSS'LY, adv. Like gloss. ‘ Cowley. 
GLOSS-OG/RA-PHER, n. [gloss and Gr. ypagw, to 
write. 

A LR as of a glossary ; a commentator; a scho- 

liast. Hayward, 
GLOSS-O-GRAPH’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to glossog- 


raphy. 
GLOSS_OG/RA-PHY, n. The writing of glossaries, or 
of comments for illustrating an author. 
GLOSS-O-LOG’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to glossology. 
GLOSS-OL/0-GIST, x. [gloss and Gr. Aoyos.] 
One who defines and explains terms. 
GLOSS-OL/0-GY,n. [gloss and Gr. Aoyos, discourse.] 
The definition and explanation of terms. 
GLOSS/Y, a. Smooth and shining ; reflecting luster 
from a smooth surface; highly polished ; as, glossy 
silk ; a glossy raven; a glossy pluin. Dryden. 
GLOT’TAL, a. Pertaining to the glottis. 
GLOT'TIS, n. [Gr. »Awrre, the tongue. 

The narrow opening at the upper part of the trachea 
or windpipe, which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
contributes to the modulation of the voice. 

Encyc. Parr. 
GLOUT, v.+. [Scot.] To pout; to look sullen. [Wor 
used. Garth. 


er . 
GLOUT, v.% To view attentively ; to gloat. [Wot 
in use. , 


GLOVE, (luv, nm. (Sax. glof. Qu. W. golov, a 
cover. The G., D,, Sw., and Dan., call it a hand- 
shoe.] ; 


A cover for the hand, or for the hand and arm, 
with a separate sheath for each finger. The latter 
circumstance distinguishes the glove from the mitten. 

To throw the glove, with our ancestors, was to 
challenge to single combat. / 

GLOVE, v. t, To cover witha glove. Shak. 

GLOV’ED, (glavd,) pp. or a. Covered with a glove. 

GLOV’ER, rn. One whose occupation is to make and 
sell gloves. 

GLOW, v.i. [Sax. glowan, G. glithen; D. gloejen, 
Dan. gléder, to glow, to be red with heat; Dan. 
gliéd, gloe, Sax. gled, D. gloed, G. gluth, Sw. gléd, W. 
glo, Corn. glou, Arm. gtwouen, a live coal; W. gla or 
glaw,a shining; gloyw, bright; gloywi, to brighten, 
or make clear.] 

1. To shine with intenss heat; or perhaps more 
correctly, to shine with a white heat ; to exhibit 
incandescence. Hence, in @ more general sense, to 
shine with a bright luster. 


Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees. ' Pope. 
2. Fo burn with vehemcnt heat. 
The scorching fire that in their entrails glows. Addison, 
3. To feel great heat of body ; to be hot. 
Did not his temples glow 
Tn the same sultry winds and scorching heats? Addison, 


4. To exhibit a strong, bright color; to be red. 


Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays, Dryden. 
Fair ideas flow, 
Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow. Pope, 


5. To be bright or red with heat or animation, or 
with blushes ; as, glowing cheeks. 

6. To feel the heat of passion ; to be ardent; to be 
animated, as by intense love, zeal, anger, &c. We 
say, the heart glows with love or zeal ; the glowing 
breast. 

When rea! virtue fires the glowing bard. Levis. 

If you have never glowed with gratitude to the Author of the 

Christian revelution, you know nothing of Christianity. 
Buckmins 


7. To burn with intense heat; to rage, as pas- 
sion. 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden. 
GLOW, v. t. To make hot so“as to shine. [Wot 
a Shak. 
GLOW, x. Shining heat, or white heat. 
. 2, Brightness of color; redness; as, the glow of 
health in the cheeks. 
A ‘i low his bl beds display, 
Blashiag ia bright diversities of day, Pope. 
3. Vehemence of passion. 
GLOW'ING, ppr. or a. Shining with intense heat, 
white witb heat. : 
2. Burning with vehement heat. 


GLU- 


3. Exhibiting a bright color; red; as, a glowing 
color; glowing cheeks. 
< Ardent ; vehement; animated; as, glowing 
zeal. 
5. Inflamed ; as, a glowing breast. 
GLOW'ING-LY, adv. With great brightness; with 
ardent heat or passion. ’ 
GLOW’-WORM, (-wurm,) n. The female of the 
Lampyris noctiluca, an insect of the order of Coleop< 
tera, It is without wings, and resembles a caterpil- 
lar. It emits a shining green light from the extrem- 
ity of the abdomen. ~The male is winged, and flies 
about in the evening, when it is attracted by the light 


of the female. Encyc. { 
GLOZE, v.i. [Sax. glesan. See Gross.] { 
To flatter; to wheedle; to fawn; that is, ta 
smooth, or to talk smoothly. re 

So glozed the tempter, and his proem tuned, Milton, 

A false, glozing parasite. South, 
GLGZE,n. Fiattery ; adulation. Shak, | 
2. Specious show ; gloss. [Wot usedj [See Gross,] 

Sid: 


TREY. 

GLOZ/ER, ni- A flatterer. Giford. | 

GLOZE over, v. t. To palliate by specious exposition. 

GLOZ/ING, ppr. Flattering ; wheedling. 

GLGZ'ING, nr. Specious representation. 

GLU’/€OSE, n. [Gr. yAvevs, sweet.} A sugar ob< 
tained from grapes, honey, and most acid fruits, 
which is less sweet than that of the sugar-cane. 

Graham, 

GLU CY’/NA, n. [Gr. yAvevs.] More properly Guy- 
CYNA, 

The only oxyd of the metal glucinum. It is a 
_white powder, without taste or odar, and insoluble 
in water. The salts of glucina have a sweet taste, 
and hence its name. 

GLU-CI'NUM, n. [Gr. yAvxvs.] More properly Giy- 
CYNUM. 

The name of 2 metal, which appears in the form 
of a grayish black powder, and acquires a dark 
metallic luster by burnishing. [t may be exposed 
to air and moisture, or be boiled in water without 
oxydation. } 

GLOE, (gli,)n. [Fr glu; W. glyd; Arm. glud; Tra 
giyde, gliu, gleten; L. ep Gr. yAtu; Russ, klet. 

ee Class Ld, No. 8, 9, 10.]} 1 

A tenacious, viscid matter, which serves as a cem~ 
ent to unite other substances. It is extracted from 
the skins, parings, &c., of animals, as of oxen, 
calves, or sheep, by boiling them to a ‘jelly. 

GLUE, v.t, [Fr. gluer.] | [Encyc. Parr. | 

1. To join with glue or a viscous substance. Cabs 
inet-makers glue together some parts of furniture. | 

2. To unite ; to hold together. JV ewton. 

{This word is now seldom used in a@ figurative 
sense. The phrases, to give friends together, vices 
glue us to low pursuits or pleasures, found in writers 
of the last century, are mot now used, or are deemed 
inelegant. 

GLOUE/-BOIL-ER, nr. [glue and boil.) 
occupation is to make glue. 

GLUED, (gliide,) pp. United or cemented with glue, 

GLO’/ER, x. One who cements with glue. 

GLU/EY, a. Viscous; glutinous. 

GLO’/EY-NESS, n. The quality of being gluey. 

GLU’ING, ppr. Cementing with glue. 

GLU/ISH, a. Having the nature of glue. Sherwood, ) 

GLUM, a. [Scot. gloum, a frown.) 

Frowning; sullen. [Colloquial.} 

GLUM, n. Sullenness; and, as a verb, to look sullen, 
[Wot in use. 

GLUM, v. t [from gloom.] To look sourly; to be 
sour of countenance. [ Obds.] 

GLU-MA!/CEOUS, a. Having glumes ; consisting of 
glumes. Barton. 
GLOUME,x. [L. gluma, from glubo, to bark or peel, or 

Gr. yAvdw. 

In botany, the calyx or corol of grain and grasses, 
formed of valves, embracing the seed, often termi- 
nated by the arista or beard, the husk or chaff of 
grain. Milne. Martyn, 

GLUM/MY, a. Dark; gloomy ; dismal. 

GLU/MOUS, a. A glumous flower is a kind of ng- 
gregate flower, having a filiform receptacle, with a 
common glume at the be . Martyn. 

GLUT, v.i. [L. glutio; Fr. engloutir ; Russ. glotayu, 
to swallow ; W. glwth, a glutton; glythu, to gorman- 
dize ; from lwth, a swallow, greediness ; It. whtotta, 
Low L. gluto, a glutton; Heb. Ch. vy>, (See Ary 


One whase 


be.) Class Ld, No. 17. The sense is to crowd] 
to stuff. ] : 
1. To swallow, or to swallow greedily ; to gorge. 
Milton. 
2. To cloy ; to fill beyond sufficiency ; to sate- to 
disgust ; as, to glut the appetites. Denham. 
3. To feast or delight even to satiety. 
His faithful heart, a bloody sncrifice, 
Torn from his breust, to gut the tyrants eyes, Dryden, 


4, To fill or furnish beyond sufficiency ; as,to glut 
the market. 
5. To saturate. Boyle. | 
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GLUT, 2. That which is swallowed. 
9. Plenty even to loathing. 
He shall find bimself-miserable, even in the very glut of his de 
ichts, ’ Estrange, 
A glut of study and retirement, Pope. 
3. More than enough ; superabundance. 
4. fiat alaer’oheutets the veuagete 
or ge. 
weds: Woodward. 
5. Al wooden wedge. New England. 
GLO'TE-AL, a. [Gr. yAovros, nates. 
e gluteal a: , is a branch of the hypogastric 
or internal iliac artery, which supplies the gluteal 
muscles, Coze, Hooper. 
The gluteal muscles, are three large muscles on 
sy which make up the fleshy part of the but- 

focks. Parr. 
GLU/TEN, 2. [L. See Givz.] A tough, elastic sub- 
sta of a grayish color, which becomes brown and 
brittle by drying ; found in the flour of wheat and 
other grain. It contributes much to the nutritive 
quality of flour, and gives tenacity to its paste. A 
similar substance is found in the juices of certain 

lants. Brande, 
GLUO’/TE-US, n, The large, thick muscle on which 

we sit. 

GLUTIN-ATE, v. t. To unite with glue ; to cement. 

Bailey. 


GLO‘TIN-4-TED, pp. United with glue. : 
GLO'TIN-A-TING, ppr. ‘Uniting with glue. 
GLU-TIN-A/TION, n, The act of uniting with glue. 


‘ailey. 
GLU’TIN-A-TIVE, a. Having the quality of cement- 
ing ; tenacious, 
GLU-TIN-OS'I-TY, n. The quality of being glutin 
ous; viscou % ny 
GLO/TINOUS, a. Tutinosus.] 
l. Viscous; yiscid ; tenacious; having the-quality 
of glue; resembling glue. Starch is glutinous, 

2. In botany, besmeared with a slippery moisture ; 
as, a glutinous leaf. Martyn. 
GLU’TIN-OUS-NESS, n. Viscosity ; viscidity ; the 
ee glue; prin f on ar 
GLUT’TED - elave ; filled beyond sufficiency. 
GLUTYTON, (gluvn,) m {Low L. gluto; Fr. glouton. 

See Guut.} 
One who indulges to excess in eating. 
One eager of any thing to excess, 


Glutions in murder, wanton to destroy. 


In zotlogy, the Gulo vulgaris, found in the north 
of pe and Siberia. It grows to the length of 
three feet, but has short legs and moves slowly. It 
isa orous animal, and, in order to catch its 
prey, it eres a tree, and from that darts down upon 


Milton. 


Granville, 


a deer or other animal, It is named from its vora- 
cious appetite. ict. Nat. Hist, 
Its yoracity has been ridiculously exaggerated. 

GLUT’T ON-IZE, v. 4, 'To eat to exce_s; to eat vora- 

co ee to indulge the appetite to excess ; to he Jux- 
urious, Tra MON 


NS. 
a. Like a glutton ; greedy. 
GLUT’TON-OUS,) a. Given to excessive gating 5 
GLUT’T ON-ISH, indulging the appetite for food 
us DEC. Ralegh, 
2. Consisting in excessive eating ; as, gluttonous 
delight. “Milton, 
'TON-OUS-EY, adv. With the voracity of a 
utton ;_ with excessive eating, 
UT’TON-Y, x. Excess in eating; extravagant in- 
ulgence of the appetite for food, 
2. Luxury of the table. 
Their sumptuous glutionies and gorgeous feasts Milton. 
3. Voracity of appetite. Ep. 
GLYCERIN, n. [Gr. yhucvs, sweet.] ae 
A eweet substance that forms the basis of rae 
matter; a transparent liquid, without color or smell, 


“ Pay Ree Ure. 
gis-eoNts } a. [Low L. giycontum.] 
Denoting a kind of verse in Greek and Latin 
Taek consisting of three feet, a spondee, a cho- 
ri and a pyrthic ; as, glyconic measure, 
Johnson. 
GLY-CYR/RHI-ZIN, 2. [Gr. yAvxvs, sweet, and f:?, 
feroe ‘ A sp pone arine inatter obtained from 
le roo! 6 hiza 
pra YCyrr. glabra, of. compe 
GLYPH, (gil Tan he, 
»(glif,)n. [Gr. yun, from yr to carve. 
In pb aeded and arc itecture, a netch canal, pi 
nel, or cavity, intended as an orname 
¥ Forpenaloular. 


and usually 
YPH'I€, 2. A 


Cc 
L icture or figure by which a word 
is implied. fies Heehode rept a 
gel In merece, figured. 
nm. [supra. he art of engraving fig- 
ures on neh oo see * 
GLYP/TO-DON, n. [Gr. ydurros, engraved, and 
odovs, eortad 
An extinct quadruped of the Armadillo family, of 
the size of an ox, covered with scales, and having 
| fluted teeth. Mantelh. Brande. 
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GLYP-TO-GRAPH'I€, a. [Gr. yAvmros and ypapw.) 
Describing the methods of engraving on precious 


stones. 
GLYP-TOG/RA-PHY, x. [Supra.] A description of 
the art of engraving on precious stones. 
British Critic. 
GLYP-TO-THE’/€A, = [Gr. yAvdw and Onx4.] A 
building or room for the preservation of works of 
| 


sculpiure. i [Sax. 
GN&R. (nar,) v. gnernian ; 
GNARL, (narl,) | knurrer ; Bw. knarra; D. ganorren, 
knorren; G. gnurren, oN. 


To growl ; to murmur; to snar!. 
And wolves are gnarling which shall gnaw thee first. Shak. 
* [Gwar is nearly obsolete. ] 
GNARL/ED, (narld,) a. Knotty; full of knots; as, 
GNARL, « oo full of knots ; as, the gnarl 
A a. ; (+) 3 as, the gnarly 
oak. : “Rich. Dict. 
GNASH, (nash,) v. t. [Dan. knasker ; Sw. gnisala and 
knastra. Qu. D. 
and It. ganascia, the jaw. of 
To strike the teeth together. ts in anger or pens 
as, to gnash the teeth in rage. Dry 
GNASH, (nash,) v. i. ‘To grind the teeth. 
He shall gnash with his teeth and melt away. — Ps. cxii, 
2. To rage even to collision with the teeth; to 


growl. 
They gnashed on me with their teeth. — Pa, xxxv. 
GNASH'ING, (nash’ing,) ppr. Striking the teeth to- 
gether, as in anger, rage, or pain. 
GNASHIING, (nash/ing,) n. A grinding or striking of 
the teeth in rage or anguish. 
There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. — Matt. vill. 


GNASH'ING-LY, adv. With gnashing. 
GNAT, (nat,) a. oa get. Qu. Gr. cwvwr,] 
1, A name applied to several insects, of the genus 
Culex. Their mouth is formed by a fiexible sheath, 
inclosing bristles pointed like stings. The sting is a 
tube containing five or six spicule of exquisite fine- 
nesa, dentated or edged. The most troublesome of 
this genus is the musqueto. Encyc. Cyc. 
2. Any thing proverbially small. 
Ye blind guides, who strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. — 
Mat, xxiii. 


GNAT'-FLOW-ER, n. A flower, called also Brz- 


eu reoete ) ree token 
A-THO » (Na- a, gnatho, a flatter- 
GNA-THONICAL, (na-)} er. 
Flattering ; deceitful. [JVot in use.] 
GNAT!-SNAP-PER, xn. A bird that catches gnats. 
Hukewill. 
GNAT’-WORM, (nat/wurm,) 2. A small water insec'! 
produced by a gnat, and which, after its seve’ 
changes, is transformed into a gnat ; the larva of a 


pret. : Cyc. 
GNAW, (naw,) o. t. eee gnagan; G. nagen; D. 

knaagen; Sw. gnaga; W. enoi; Gr. xvqw, to scrape ; 
Tr. cnagh, cnuoci, consumption; cnuigh, a maggot ; 
cnaoidhim, to gnaw, to fansome.t 

L. To bite off by little and little ; to bite or scrape 
off with the fore teeth ; to wear away by biting. 
The rats gnaw a board or Pant 3 & Worm gnaws the 
wood of a tree or the plank of a ship. 

2. To eat by biting off small portions of food with 

3. To bite in agony or rage. [the fore teeth. 

They gnawed their tongues for pain, — Rev. xvi. 


4, To waste ; to fret; to corrode. 
5. To pick with the teeth. 


His bones clean picked ; his very bones they gnaw. Dryden, 


GNAW, (naw,) v.% To use the teeth in biting. 
I might well, like the spaniel, gnaw upon the chain that ties me. 


Sidney. 

GNAW’ED, (nawd,) pp. ora. Bit; corroded. iad 

GNAW’ER, eaWicel mn. He or that which gnaws or 
eorrodes, 

GNAW'ING, (naw/ing,) ppr. or a. Biting off by little 
and little; corroding ; eating by slow degrees. 

GNETISS, reme n. [Qu, Dan. gnister, Sw. gaistas, to 
sparkle, 

In mineralogy, a species of aggregated rock, com- 
posed .of quartz, feldspar, and mica, of a structure 
more or less distinctly slaty. The layers, whether 
straight or curved, are frequently thick, but often 
vary considerably in the same specimen. It passes 
on one side into granite, from which it differs in its 
slaty structure, and on the other into mica-slate. It 
is rich in metallic ores. Kirwan. Cleaveland, 

Gneiss often contains hornblende. The only dif- 
ference between this and granite consists in the 
stratified and slatv disposition of gneiss, Hitchcock. 

GNEIS/SOID, a. Having some of the characteris- 
tics of gneiss ; applied to rocks of an intermediate 
character between granite and gneiss, or mica-slate 
and gneiss. 

Sore ees a, Having the general structure of 

elss, e. 

GNOFF, (nof,)n. Amiser. [Not in use.] Gian: 

GNOME, (nome,) rn. [Gr. yywyn.] 

1, An imaginary being, supposed by the cabalists 


knarzen, G. krirrschen, to gnash, | 


GNO-MON'TE, 


_| GNO-MON’IES, n. 


GU 
to inhabit the inner parts of the earth, and to be tks 
guardian of mines, quarries, &c. : 


Encys. : 

AT f Mel ae or maxim. [Not used.] ; 

M’T€, (nom/ik, ‘ 

GNOM‘I€-AL, (nom’ik-al,) i @ [Gr yrwpn-] 

Sententious 3 ye ly Ad containing rnin ‘ei 
striking detached t! ts 5 as, ic poetry, 

ots tet free Wale 

-MO- a : 

GNO-MO-LOG’I€-AL, { a Pertaining to gnomology. 

GNO-MOL/O-GY, (no-mol’o-jy,) n. [Gr. yvwpn, a 
maxim or sentence, and \oyos, discourse. 

A collection of maxims, grave sentences, or reflec- 
tions. [Little used.] : Milton. 
GNO/MON, (nd/mon,) x. [Gr. yywpwy, an index, 

from the root of ycywoxw, to know. 4 

1. In dialing, the style or pin, which by its shaduw 
shows the hour of the day. The line whose shadow 
shows the time is parallel to the axis of tle earth. 

Brande, 

2. In astronomy, a style or column erected pepe 
dicular to the horizon, for making astronomical ob- 
servations. Its principal use was to find the: alti- 
tude of the sun by measuring the length of its 
shadow. Brande. 

3. The gnomon of a globe, is the index of the hour- 
circle. apt 

4. In geometry, the part of a parallelogram which 
remains when one of the parallelograms about its 
diagonal is removed. Brande. 

a. Pertaining to the art of dial- 

GNO-MON'I€-AL, §__ ing. Chambers. 

Gnomonic projection. See Prosectson. 

GNO-MON'‘I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the princi 
ples of the gnomonic projection. P. 

The art or science of dialing, or 
of constructing dials to show the hour of tne day by 
the shadow of a gnomon. 

GNO-MON-OL’O.GY, n. A treatise on dialing. 

GNOQS'TIE, (nos’tik,) x. [L. gnosticus; Gr. yywstxos, 
from ytywonw, to know.) * 

The Cnostics were a sect of philosophers that 
arose in the ages of Christianity, who pretended 
they were the only men who had a true knowledge 
of the Christian religion. They formed for them-~ 
selves a syste of theology, agreeable to the philos- 
ophy of Pytnagoras and Plato, to which they ac- 
commodated their interpretations of Scripture. They 
held that all natures, intelligible, intellectual, and 
material, are derived by successive emanations frum 
the infinite fountain of Deity. These emanations 
they called cons, atwves. These doctrines were de- 
rived from the Oriental philosophy. Encyce, Enfield. 

GNOS’TIE, (nos’tik,) a2. Pertaining to the Gnostics 
or their doctrines. } 

GNOS'‘TI-CISM, (nos’te-sizm,) n. The doctrines, 
principles, or system of philosophy taught by the 
Gnustics. , Enfield. - 

GNO,(ni,)n. The Catoblepas Gnu, a ruminant mam- 
mal of the tribe Bovide, inhabiting Southern Africa, 
whose form partakes of that of the horse, the ox, 
and the deer. 

2. The draft iron attached to the end of a plow 
beam, (clevis, clevy.) [Zocal.] 

GO, v. %.; pret. Went; pp. Génz. Went belongs to 
the root Sax. wendan, a different word. [Sax. ganj 
G. gehen ; Dan. gaaer; Sw. ga; D. gaan; Basque, 

‘ gan. This is probably a contracted word, but the 
original js obscure. In Goth. gaggan, to go, seems 
to be the Eng. gang ; and gad may belong to a differ- 
ent family. The primary sense is to pass, and either 
to go or come, Sax. ga forth, go forth; ga hither, 
come hither ; her geih, he comes.] 

1. In a general sense, to move ; to pass; to proceed 
from one place, state, or station, to another ; opposed 
to resting. A mill goes by water or by steam; a ship 

‘oes ut the rate of five Knots an hour; a clock goes 
fast or slow; a horse goes lame; a fowl or a ball 
goes with velocity through the air. 

The mourners go about the streets. — Eccles. xil, 


2. To walk; to move on the feet, or step by step, 

The child begins to go alone ata year old. 
You know that love 
Will creep in service where it cannot go. 
3. To walk leisurely ; not to run. 
Thou must run to him; for thou hast staid so long that goirg 
will scarce serve the turn. Shak. 

4. To travel ; to journey by land or water. I must 
f° to Boston ; he has gone to Philadelphia; the min- 
ister is going to France. 

5. To depart; to move from a place; 
come. The mail goes and comes every d 
& week, 

I will let you go, that ye may ancrifice. — Ex. viii. 
6. To proceed ; to pass, 
And so the Jest goes round. Dryden, 

7. To move ; to pass in any manner or to any end; — 
as, to go to bed,; to go to dinner; to go to war. 

8. To move or pass customarily from place to place, — 
denoting. custom or practice. The child goes to 
peace: aship goes regularly to London; we go 1 
church. ‘ 


Shak. 
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9. T’o proceed from one ctate or opinion to another ; 
tochange. He goes from one opinion to another ; 
his estate is going to ruin. 

10. To proceed in mental operations ; to advance ; 
penetrate. We can go but a very little way in 
developing the causes of things. 

11, To proceed or advance in accomplishing an 
end. This sum will not go far toward full payment 
of the debt. 

12. To apply; to be applicable. The argument 
goes to this point only ; it goes to prove too much. 

13. To apply one’s self. 

Seeing himseif confronted by so many, like a resolute orator, ho 

went not to denial, but to Justify his cruel falachood. Sidney. 

14. To have recourse to; as, to go to law. 

15. To be about to do; as 1 was going to say ; I 
am going to begin harvest. [This use is chiefly con- 
fined to the participle.) 

16. To pass; to be accounted in value. All this 
goes for nothing , this coin goes for a crown. 

17, To circulate ; to pass in report. The story 

Se 

18. To pass ; to be received ; to be accounted or 
understood to be. 

And the man went among men for an old man in the days of 

Saul. — 1 Sam. xvii. 
prs To move, or be in motion, as a machine. [See 
o. 1. 
20. To move, as a fluid ; to flow. 


The god I am, whose yellow water flows 
Around these ficids, and fattens as kt goes, 


Tiber my name. Dryden. 
21. To have a tendency. 
Against right reason all your counsels go. Dryden, 
22. To be in compact or partnership. 
They were to go equal shares in the booty. L’Estrange. 


23. To bo guided or regulated ; to proceed by some 
principle or rule. We are to fe by the rules of law, 
or according to the precepts of Scripture, 


We are to go by another measure. Sprat. 


24. To be pregnant. The females of different ani- 
mals go some a longer, some a shorter time. 

25. To pass; to be alienatcd -in payment or ex- 
change. If our exports are of less value than our 
imports, our money must go to pay the balance. 

26. To be loosed or released ; to be freed from re- 
straint. Let me go; let go the hand. 

27. To be expended. His estate goes or has gone 
for spirituous liquors. [See No. 24.f 

28. To extend; toreach. The line goes from one 
end to the other. His land goes to the bank of the 
Hudson. 

29. To extend or lead in any direction. This road 
goes to Albany. 

30. To tied to extend. This argument goes 
far toward proving the point; it goes a great way 
toward establishing the innocence of the accused. 

31. To have effect; to extend-in effect; to avail ; 
to be of force or valu2 Money goes further now 
than it did during the war. 

32, To extend in meaning or purport. 

ex lons go no further than virtue may allow, 

His amorous express! go Ly re) 

[In the three last examples, the sense of go depends 
on far, farther, further.} 

33. To have a currency or use, as custom, opinion, 
or manners, 

I think, as the world goes, he was a good sort of man enough. 

Arbuthnot. 

34. To contribute; to conduce; to concur; to be 
4n ingredient; with to or into. The substances 
which go into this composition ; many qualifications 
go to make up the well-bred man. 

35. To proceed ; to be carried on. 
goes on well. 

36. To proceed to final issue; to terminate; to 
succeed. 

‘Whether the cause goes for me or against me, you sine? 4 me 

the reward, ala, 

37. To proceed in a train, or in consequences. 

How goes the night, boy? Shak. 


38. To fare; to be in a good er ill state. How 
goes it, comrade? 
39. To have a tendency or effect ; to operate. 
These cases go to show that the court will the construction 
of instrumegts, lass. Reports. 
To go about ; to set one’s self to a business ; to at- 
tempt ; to endeavor. 


They never go about to hide or palliate their vices. Swift. 


2. In seamen’s language, to tack ; to turn the head 
of a ship. 

To go abroad ; to walk out of a house. 

2. ‘fo be uttered, disclosed, or published. 

To FS against : to invade ; to march to attack. 

2. To be in opposition ; to be disagreeable. 

To go aside ; to withdraw ; to retire into a private 
situation. ; 

2. To err; to deviate froin the right way. 

To ge astray; to wander ; to break from an inclo- 


The business 


sure ; itso, to leave the right course ; to depart from 
law or rule; to sin; to transgress. 

To go away; to depart ; to go to a distance. 

To go between; to interpose; to mediate; to at- 
tempt to reconcile ar to adjust differences, 

To go by; to pass near and beyond, 

2. To pass away unnoticed ; to omit. 

3. To find or get in the conclusion. 

In argument with men, 2 woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause, 

[A phrase now little used.] 

‘0 0 down; to descend in any manner. 

2 To fail 3 to come to nothing. 

3. To be swallowed or received, not rejected. The 
doctrine of the divine right of kings will not go down 
in this period of the world. 

Te go for nothing ; to have no meaning or efficacy. 

To go forth; to issue or depart out of a place. 

To go forward ; to advance. 

To go hard with ; to be in danger of a fatal issue ; 
to have difficulty to escape. 

To go in; to enter. 

To go in to; to have sexual commerce with. 

Scripture. 

“ie in and out ; to do the business of life. 

2. To go freely ; to be at liberty. John x, 

To go off; to depart to a distance ; to leave a place 
or station. 

2. To die; to decease. 

3. To be discharged, as fire-arms ; to explode. 

To go on; to proceed ; to advance forward. 

2. To be put on, asa garment. The ccot will not 

‘0 On. 

- To go out ; to issue forth ; to depart from. 

2. To go on an expedition. 

3. To become extinct, as light or life; to expire. 
A candle goes out; fire goes out. 

And life itself goea out at thy displeusure. Addison. 


4. To become public. This story goes out to the 
world. 
To go over; to read ; to peruse; to study. 
2. To examine ; to view or review ; as, to go over 
an account. 
If we go over the laws of Christianity. Tillotson. 


3. To think over; to proceed or pass in mental 
Operation. 

4. To change sides; to pass from one party to 
another. 

5. To revolt. 

6. To pass from one side to the other, as of a river. 

To go through ; to pass in a substance; as, to go 
through water. 

_ 2. To execute; to accomplish ; to perform thor- 
oughly ; to finish ; as, to go through an operation. 

3. To suffer; to bear; to undergo} to sustain to 
the end; as, to go through a long sickness; to go 
through an operation. 

To go through with; to execute effectually. 

To go under ; to be talked of or known, as by a 
title or name ; as, to go under the name of reformers. 

To go up ; to ascend ; to rise. 

To go upon; to proceed as on a foundation ; to take 
as a principle supposed or settled; as, to go upon a 
supposition. 

To go with; to accompany ; to pass with others, 

2. To side with ; to be in party or design with. 

To go ill with; to have ill fortune ; not to prosper. 

To go well with; to have good fortune ; to prosper. 

To go without; to be or remain destitute. 

Go to; come, move, begin ; a phrase of exhortation ; 
also a phrase of scornful exhortation: 

GO/-BE-TWEEN, n. [ro and between.] An inter- 
poser ; on» who transacts business between pasties, 


GO’/-BY, n. [go and by.] Evasion ; escape by arti- 
fice. 


Callier. 

2. A passing without notice; a thrusting away; o 
shifting off; as, to give a propusal the go-by. 

GO'-€ART, xn. {zo and cart.) A machine with 
wheels, in which children Jearn to walk without 
danger of falling. 

GOAD, 2. [Sax. gad, a goad ; Sw. gadd,a sting; Scot, 
gad, a goad, a rod, the point of a spear; Ir. gath, 
goth,a goad; W.yoth,a push. The sense is, a shoot, 
@ point. 

A pointed instrument used to stimulate a beast to 
move faster. 

GOAD, v. t. To prick; to drive with a goad. 

2. To incite; to stimulate; to instigate; to urge 
forward, or to rouse by any thing pungent, severe, 
irritating, or inflaming, He was goaded by sarcastic 
remarks or by abuse; goaded by desire or other 

ssion. 

GOAD/ED, pp. Pricked ; pushed on by a goad; insti- 


ted. 
GOAD’ING, ppv. Pricking; driving with a goad; in- 
citing; urging on; rousing. 
GOAL, n. [Fr. gaule, a long pole; W. gwyal, Arm. 
goalenn, a staff. ] 
1. The point set to bound a race, and to which 
they run; the mark. 


Part curb thelr fiery steeds, or shun the goal 
With rapid wheels, 


Milton, 


Milton, 


2. Any starting post. JWilton, 

3. The end or final purpose ; thé end to which a 
design tends, or which a person aims wo reach or ac- 
complish, 

Each Individual seeks a several goal. 


GOAR, x. More usually Gore, which see, 
GOAR‘ISH, a. Patched ; mean. [Obe) 


GOAT, n. [Sax. get; D. geit; G. geiss; Sw. get} 
Dan. gedebuk, a he-goat ; Russ, koza. 

An animal or quadruped of the genus Capra. The 
horns are hollow, turned upward, erect, and scabrous. 
Goats are nearly of the size of sheep, but stronger, 
Jess timid, and more agile. They delight to frequent 
rocks and mountains, and subsist on scanty, coarse 
food. The milk of the goat is sweet, nourishing, 
and medicinal, and the flesh furnishes provisions to 
the inhabitants of countries where they abound. ; 

GOAT’-CHAF’ER, n, An insect, a kind of beetle. 


Pope. 


eaum. & FL 


Bailey. » 

GOAT’FISH, x. A fish of the Mediterranean, Balisted 

capriscus. Booth. | 

GOAT’HERD, n. One whose occupation is to tend 
goats, “* Spenser. 

GOAT‘ISH, a. Resembling a goat in any quality ; of 
a rank smell. lore. 
2. Lustful. Shak, 


Soe ar ay, adv. In the manner of a goat ; lust- 

ully. 

GOAT’ISH-NESS, n, The quality of being goatish ; 
lustfulness. 

GOAT-MAR/JO-RAM, n, Goat-beard. 

GOAT'-MILK-ER, zn. A kind of bird, so called from 
being supposed to suck gcats ; the goat-sucker. 


Bailey. 

GOAT’S/BEARD, n. In botany, a plant of the ck 
Tragopogon. z 

GOA1T’SKIN, x. The skin of a goat. Pope. 

GOAT’S’-RUE, 2. A plant of the genus Galega. 

GOAT’S’-STONES, n. The greater goat?s-stones is 
the Satyrium ; the lesser, the Grehis. 

GOAT’S-THORN, n. A plant of the genus Astrag- 
alus. 

GOAT’-SUCK-ER, zn. In ornithology, a bird of the 
genus Caprimulgus, so called from the opinion that 
-t would suck goats. It is called, also, the fern-owl. 
In Bailey, it is called a goat-milker. 

GOB, 2. [Fr. gobe; W. gob,a heap. Qu. Heb, 33,8 
hill, a boss ; Ch. N32 geba, to raise.] é 

A little mass or collection; a mouthful. [4 loz 
word. L’Estrange. 

GOB/BET, x. [Fr. gobe, supra.} 

A small piece ; a mouthful; a lump. 
Shak. Addison. 

GOB’BET, v. t. To swallow in masses or mouthfuls 

A low word.] L’Estrange, 

GOB’BET-LY, adv. - In pieces. Auloct. 

GOB’BING, n. In mining, the refuse thrown back 
into the excavations remaining after the removal of 
the coal. Brande. 

GOB’BLE, v. t.- [Fr. gober, to swallow.] i 

To swallow in large pieces; to swallow hastily. \ 
Prior. Swift. 

GOB’/BLE, v. i. To make a noise in the throat, as & 
turkey. Prior, 

GOB’BLED, pp. Swallowed hastily. 

GOB/BLER, rn. One who swallows in haste ; a greedy 
eater ; a gormandizer. 

2. A name sometimes given to the turkey-cock. 

GOB’BLING, ppr. Swallowing hastily. 

2. Making a noise like a turkey. 

GOB’E-LIN, g. <A term applied to a species of rich 
tapestry in France. The term is derived from Gilles 
Gobelins, a celebrated dyer in the reign of Francis L 

Dict. de P Acad. 

GOB’/LET, x. [Fr. gobelet; Arm. gob or gobeled; 
Heb. y>23.] 

A kind of cup or drinking vesse] without a handle. 
We love not loaded boards and goblets crowned, Denham, 

GOB’/LIN,-x. [Fr. gobelin; G. kobold, a goblin; D, 
kabouter, a boy, an elf ; kabouter-mannetje, a goblin ; 
Arm. gobylin; W. coblyn, a knocker, a thumper, a 
pecker, a fiend ; cobiaw, to knock; from cob, a top, a 
thump. | 

1, An evil spirit; a walking spirit; a frightful 
phantom. 
To whom the goblin, full of wrath, replied. Mitton, 
2. A fairy; an elf. Shak, 

GO/BY, n. A name given to certain spinous-finned 
fiches, allied te the blenny, and forming the genus 
Gobius. They are mostly small sea-fishes, and can 
live for some time out of the water. 

Jerdine’s Nat. Lib. 

GOD, n. [Sax. god; G. gott; D. god; Sw. and Dan. 

-2 


gud; Goth. goth or guth; Pers. ie goda or choda ; 


Hindoo, khoda, codam. As this word and good are 
written exactly alike in Saxon, it has been inferred 
that God was named from his goodness. But the 
corresponding words in most of the other languages 
are not the same, and I believe no instunce can be 
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found of a name given to the Supreme Being from 
the attribute of goodness, It is probably an idea too 
remote from the rude conceptions of men in early 
ages, Except the word Jehovah, I have found the 
name of the Supreme Being to be usually taken from 
his supremacy or power, and to be cquivalent to lord 
or ruler, from some root signifying to press or exert 
force. Now, in the present case, wo havo evidence 
that this is the senso of this word; for, in Persic, 
goda is rendered dominus, possessor, princeps, 23 13 a 
derivative of the same word. See Cast Lez. col. 
31.) 

1. The Supremo Being; Jehovah ; the eternal and 
Minite Spiric, the Creator, and the Sovereign of the 
Juiverse. 

Ged is a cplrit; and they that worship him must worship him ia 

spuit and in truth —Jvho iv. 
2. A falso god; a heathen deity ; an idol. 
Fear not tho gods of the Amorites. — Judges vi, 

3. A prince; a ruler; a magistrate or judge; an 
angel. Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the 
ruler of thy people. Exod. zxii. Ps. XCVii. 

Gods bee is a bad translation.] 5 ; 
Any person or thing exalted too much in estima- 
tion, or deified and honored as the chief good. 
Whose god is their belly. — Phil. iii. 


GOD, »v.t. To deify. [WVot used. Shak. 

GOD'CHILD, n. [zed and child.| One for whom a 
persun becomes spcasor at baptism, and promises to 
seo cducated as a Christian. 

GOD/DAUGH-TER, (-daw-ter,) n [god and daugh- 
ter.) A female for whom one becomes sponsor at 
baptism. [See GopraTHeEr. 2 

GOD/DESS,n. A female deity; a heathen deity of 
the female sex. 

When tho daughter of Jupiter presented herself errs a crowd 
of goddesses, she was distinguished by her graceful stature 
and cuperior beauty, Addison, 

2. In the language of love, a woman of superior 

7 charms or excellence. 

OD/DESS-LIKE, a Resembling a goddess. 
Pope. 

GOD’/TA-FHER, x [Sax. god and feder, The Sax- 

\ ons used, also, godsibb, good ape h 

A man who becomes sponsor for a child at baptism, 

(in the English and Roman Catholic churches; who 
makes himself a surety for the child, that he will 
*€ forsake the devil and all his works, and constantly 
believe God’s holy word, and obediently keep his 
commandments.”” 

[Bingham maintains that, during the four first cen- 

turies, there was but one sponsor for a child, and 
| that one the parent, or some persun who had the 
charge of it. Afterward, the number of sponsors 
Was increased, and the parents excluded from the 


offtee, Murdock.| 
ObD'FA-THER, v.t. Tc act as godfather; to take 
ander one’s fostering care. Burke. 


GODHEAD, (god’hed,) n. [god and Sax. hade, 
ened 
1. Godship; deity ; divinity; divine nature or es- 
sence ; applied to the true God, and to heathen deities. 
Milton. Prior. 

+ 2 A deity in percon ; a god or goddess. Dryden. 
G@OD’LESS, a. Having no reverence fur God ; impi- 
ous ; ungodly ; irreligious ; wicked. Hooker. 

2. Atheistical; having no belief in the existence 
of God. Aidton. 
GOD/LESS-LY, ad», Irreverently ; atheistically. 
GOD/LESS-NESS, x, The state of being impious or 
irreligious, Bp. Hall, 
GOD’LIKE, a, Resembling God; divine. 
2. Resembling a deity, or heathen divinity. 
3. Of superior excellence; as, godlike virtue; a 
godlike prince. 
GOD’LIKE-NESS, n. The state of being godlike, 
GOD'LI-LY, adv _ Piously; righteously. 
Wharton. 


H. 
GOD’LI-NESS, n. [from godly.] Piety; belief in 
God, and reverence for his character and laws. 

2. A religious life; a careful observance of the 
laws of God, and performance of religious duties, 
proceeding from love and reverence for the divine 
character and commands; Christica obedience, 


Godlinese ip profitable unto all things. —1 Tim. iv, 
3. Revelation ; the system of Christianity. 


Without controvers: at is the myste: ‘ 3G 
was manifest in the (leah, —1 Tim th,” - carat — 
GOD/LING, n. A little deity; a diminutive god; as, 
a puny govling, Dryden, 
GOD/LY, a. [godlike.] Pious; reverencing God, and 
his character and laws. 
2. Living in obedience to God’s commands, from 
a principle of love to him and reverence of his char- 
acter and precepts ; religious; righteous; as, a godly 
person, 
3. Pious; conformed to God’s law; as, a godly 


life. 
GOD’L\, adv. Piously ; righteously. 
All that will live godly ia Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. — 
2 Tim. ii 
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GOI 
COn RT BEAR, (-hed,) xn. [Sax. god, good, and 
el 


Goodness. [Obs.] Spenser. 
GOD/MOFH-ER, (-muth/er,) 2. [godand mother.] A 
wonian who becomes sponsor for a child in baptism. 
'See Gopratuer.] 
GO-DOWN!, 2. In the East Indies, a corruption of the 
Malay word godczz, a warehouse. Smart. 
GO-DROON’,n. [Fr. godron, a rufiie or puff.] 

In architecture, a kind of iuverted fluting or bead- 
ing for ornament, mes. 
GOD’SEND, n. Something sent by God ; an unexpect- 

ed acquisition or piece of good fortune. 
GOD/SHIP, Deity; divinity ; the rank or character 
of a god. 
O’er hills and dales their godships came, 


Prior. 
GOD/SMITH, 2. A maker of idols. Dryden, 
GOD’SON, (-sun,) xn [Sax. godsunu.] 
A One for whom another has been sponsor at the 
ont. 
GOD/SPEED, n, Good speed, that is, success. 2 
John 10. 
GOD’S’/-PEN-NY, n. An earnest-penny. 
Beaum. & Fl. 
GOD’/WARD, adv. Toward God. [An ill-formed word,] 
GOD/WIT, 2 [Ice. god and stegeetle 
A name cominon to a genus of birds, the Limosa, 
having long legs and long, flexible bills. The Black- 
tailed Godwit, in its summer plumage, has the feath- 
ers on the head, neck, and back, of a light reddish- 
brewn, those on the belly white, and the tail is 
regularly barred with black and white. This bird 
frequents fens aid the banks of rivers, and its flesh 
is esteemed a great delicacy. Partington. 


GOD/YELD, } adv. [Supposed to be contracted from- 
GOD’YIELD, good, or god, and shield.] i 
A term of thanks, [ob | Shak. 


GO’EL, a. [Sax. gealew.] 

Yellow. [ Obs.] Tusser. 
GO’EN, part. pret. of Go, formerly so written. 
GO’/ER, 2 cae go.] One that goes; a runner or 

walker; one that has a gait, good or bad. Wotton. 

2, One that transacts business between parties ; in 

aul sense. Shak. 

3. A foot. Chapman. 

4, A term applied to a horse; as,a good goer; a 

safe gocr. [Unusual in the United States.} 
GO/E-TY,n. [Gr. yonretu.] [Beaum. & Fl. 

Invocation of evil spirits. [Jot in use.] Hallowell. 

GOFF, n. [Qu. W. goful, contracted, a word com- 
posed of go and fol, foolish ; or Fr. goffe; or a con- 
traction of D. kolf, a club.) 
hk foolish clown; also, a game ([Obs.] [See 

OLF. 

GOFF’ISH, a. Foolish; stupid. [ Obs.] 
GOG, x. ie £ch activity, rapidity ; probably allied 


to gig. aoc.] 
aste; anlent desire to go, ~ Beaum. & Fi. 
GOG’GLE, (gog’l,) v. i. (Ww. ogelu, to shun; go, a 
prefix, and gelu, from cél, a shelter, coinciding with 
L. celo; or from gov.] 


To strain or roll the eyes. 
And wink and gogg/e like an owl. Hudibras. 


GOG/GLE, a. Having fulleyes; staring. B. Jonson. 
GOG/GLE, x. A strained or affected rolling of the 
eye. - 
GOG/GLED, a. Prominent; staring, as the eye. 
Herbert. 
GOG’/GLE-EYE, n. A rolling or staring eye. 
B. Jonson. 
GOG/GLE-EY-ED, (gog’l-ide,) a. Having prominent, 
distorted, or rolling eyes, Ascham. 
GOG’GLES, (gog’glz,) n. pl. [W. gogelu, to shelter. 
See Goaate, the verb.] 
1. In surgery, instruments used to cure squinting, 
or the distortion of the eyes which occasions it. 
Encye, 
2. Cylindrical tubes, in which are fixed glasses for 
defending the eyes from cold, dust, &c., and some- 
tines with colored glasses, to abate the intensity of 
ght. 
3. Blinds for horses that are apt to take fright. 
GO'ING, ppr. [from go.] Moving; walking; travel- 
ing ; turning; rolling; flying; sailing, &c. 
GO/ING, n, ‘The act of moving in any manner. . 
2. The act of walking. Sh 
3. Departure. Milton. 
4. Pregnancy. Grew. 
5. Procedure ; way ; course of life; behavior; de- 
portment ; used chiefly in the plural. 
His eyes are on the ways of man, and he seeth all his goings, — 
ob xxxiv, 
6. Procedure; course of providential agency or 
government. 


They have seen thy goinzs, O God; even the goings of my God, 


Chaucer. 


my King, in sanctuary. — Ps, Ixviii. 
Going out, in Scripture, utmost extremity or 
Goings limit ; the point where an extend- 


ed body terminates. Num. xxxiv. 5, 9. 
2. Departure or journeying, WVum. xxxiii. 
GOITER, F 
GOI'TRE, { n [Fr. goitre.] 


Guu 


The bronchocele ; a cellulose or cystose tumor, thé 
cells oval, currant-sized, or grape-sized, containing 
a scrous fiuid ; sometimes their contents are caseous. 
It is seated in the thyroid gland, and appears on the 
anterior part of the neck. The same disease affects 
the testes and the female breasts, but in these situa- 
tions is not called bronchocele. Cellular sarcoma is 
a name applicable to the disease in all locations. 


The inho)iitao's of this Of tha Vales ars eee 
a Coxe, Switz. 


or - 
neve : } a. Affected with goiter. 
GOI/TROUS, a, [Fr. gottreuz.] 
1, Pertaining to the goiter; partaking of the na- 
ture of bronchocele, 
3. Affected with branchocele. Journ. of Science. 


Let me not be understood as insinuating that the Inhabitants s& 
general are elther goitrous or idiots. Coxe, Switz. 


GO’/LA, xn. [It.; L. gula.] 
In architecture, the same as Cymatium or Crma. 
GOLD, 2. [Sax. gold; G. gold; D. goud, @ contracteé 
word ; Sw. and Dan. guld, from gul, guul, yellow. 
Hence the original pronunciation goold, still retained 
by some people. The Dan. guul is in Sax. gealew, 
whence our oo that is, primarily, bright, from 
the Celtic, W. gawl, galau, gole, light, splendor ; 
-—- 


Gaelic geal, bright; Ar. Wx ogala, to be clear or 
bright. Class Gl, No. 7.] 

1, A precious metal of a bright yellow color, and 
the most ductile and malleable of all the metals, It 
is the heaviest metal except platinum, and, being a 
very dense, fixed substance, and not liable to be in- 
jured by air, it is,well fitted to be used as coin, or a 
representative ‘commodities in commerce. Its 
ductility and malleability render it the most suitable 
metal for gilding. Itis often found native in solid 
masses, as in Hungary and Peru; though generally 
in combination with silver, copper, or iron, Encyc, 

2. Moncy. 

For me the gold of France did not seduce. Shak. 

3. Something pleasing or valuable; as, a heart of 

U Shak. 


0 
& * A bright yellow color; as,a flower edged with. 
‘old. 

Z 5. Riches; wealth. 

Gold of pleasure; a plant of the genus Camelina, 
bearing yellow flowers, sometimes cultivated for the 
oil of its seeds, 

GOLD, a. Made of gold; consisting of gold; as, a 
‘old chain. 

GOLD/BEAT-EN, (-bét'n,) a. Gilded. [Little used.] 
GOLD’BEAT-ER,n. One whose occupation is to beat 
or foliate gold for gilding. Boyle. 

Goldbeater’s skin; the intestines of an ox, which 
goldbcaters lay between the leaves of tho metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced ve! 
thin, and made fit to be applied to cuts and fres' 
wounds, Quincy. 

GOLD/BEAT-ING, n. The art or process of reducing 

gold to extremely thih leaves, by beating with a 

hammer. Ore. 
GOLD/BOUND, a. Encompassed with gold. Shak. 
GOLD €GAST, 2. In geography, the coast of Africn 

where gold is found; being a part of the coast of 

Guinea. ; 

GOLD/-DUST, . Gold in very fine particles, 
wharf) (gold’n,) a. Made of gold; consisting of: 
gold. 
2. Bright; shining; splendid; as, the golden sun. 
Reclining soft on many a golden cloud, Rowe, 

3. Yellow; of a gold color; as, a golden harvest ; 
golden fruit. 

4, Excellent; most valuable ; as, the golden rule, 

Watts, 

5. Happy; pure; as, the golden age, the fabulous 
age of primeval simplicity and purity of manners in 
rural employments, 

6. Preéminently favorable or auspicious ; as, golden 
opinions. Shak. 

Let not slip the golden opportunity. Hamilton, 


Golden number; in chronology, a number showing 
the year of the moon’s cycle, 

Golden rule; in arithmetic, the rule of three, or 
rule of proportion. 
GOLD/EN-€LUB, n. 

low flowers. 
GOLD’EN-€UPS,q. A plant of the genus Ranun- 
ulus. 
GOLD’EN-EYE, (giJd’/n-i,) n. A species of duck, 
GOLD/EN FLEECE, n. In eye the fleece of 
gold taken from the ram that bore Phryxus through 
the air .o Colchis, and in quest of which Jason un- 
dertook the Argonautic expedition. Ed. Encyc, | 
Mea ios a. Appearing like gold. 
GOLD’/EN-LUNG’WORT, n. A plant of the genug 
Hieracium. 
GOLD/EN-LY, adv. Splendidly ; dallphetaty, La 


used] . { 
GOLD/EN-MAID/EN-H IR, 2. <A plant of the genus) 
Polytrichum. : 


An aquatic plant, bearing yel- 
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,GOLD’/EN-MOUSE/EAR, x. A plant of the genus 
| Hieracium. 
GOLD’EN-ROD, x. A tall, coarse-looking herb, bear- 
ing yellow flowers; a name common to plants of the 
genus Solidago, 5 Partington. 
GOLD’ EN-ROD/-TREE, 2, A shrub of the Canary 
Isles, of the genus Bosea. Loudon. 
GOLD’EN-SAM/PHIRE, 2 A plant, the Inula crith- 
| mifolia, Lee. 
GOLD’ EN-SAX'I-FRAGE, n.- A plant, the Chrysos- 


' plenium, 
GS. EN-THIS’TLE, (géld/n-this’l,) 2. A plant of 
the genus Scolymus, bearing yellow flowers. 
GOLD’EN-TRESS-ED, a. Having tresses like gold. 
GOLD’ EN-WING-ED, a. Having wings like gold. 
GOLD’FINCH, xn. [Sax. goldfinc. 
Tho Fringilla carduelis, a beautiful singing-bird, so 
named frum the color of its wings. 
GOLD/’-FIND-ER, x, One who finds gold; one who 
empties jakes, Swift. 
GOLD’-FISH, A fish of the genus Cyprinus, 
GOLD’ EN-FISH, of the size of a pilchard, so 
named from its bright color. These fishes are bred 
by the Chinese, in small ponds, in basins or porcelain 
vessels, and kept for ornament. 


Ts 


GOLD’ITAM-MER, 2. A kind of bird. Dict. 
GOLD’-HILT-ED, a. Having a golden hilt. 
GOLD/ING, n, A sort of apple. Dict. 


GOLD’-LACE, n. A lace wrought with gold. 

GOL.D/-LAC-ED, (-laste,) a. Trimmed with gold lace. 

GOLD/-LEAF, 2 Gold foliated or beaten into a thin 
leaf. 

GGOLD/‘LESS, a. Destitute of gold. 

GGOLD’NEY,2. A fish, the gilthead. Dict, 
GOLD/-PLEAS-URE, x. [For Gotp-or-Pieasune.] A 
plant of the genus Camelina. . 
GOLD/-PROOF, a. Proof against 

tion by moivey. 


bribery or tempta- 
Beaum. & Fl. 

GOLD’-SIZE, % A size or glue for burnishing gild- 
ing. Encyc. 

GOLD/SMITH, 2. An artisan who manufactures ves- 
sels and ornaments of gold and silver. 

2. A banker; one who manages the pecuniary 
concerns of others. Goldsmiths were furmerly bank- 
ers in England, but in America the practice does not 
exist, nor is the word used in this sense. 

GOLD/-STICK, n. Acolonel of a regiment of Eng- 
lish lifeguards, who attends his sovereign on state 
occasions, ' 4 

GOLD’-THREAD, (-thred,) n. A thread formed of 
flatted gold laid over a thread of silk, by twisting 
it with a wheel and iron bobbins. Ore. 

2. A small, evergreen plant, Coptis trifulia ; so 
called from its fibrous, yellow roots. United States. 

GGLD’-WIRE, n. Wire made of gold; usually, silver 
wire gilded, or wire made from an ingot of silver, 
superficially covered with gold, and drawn through 

* small, round holes. Ure. Hebert. 

GOLD/Y-LOCKS, zn. A name given to certain plants 
of the genera Chrysocoma and Gnaphalium. 

GOLF, n. [D. kolf, a club or bat ; Dan. kolv, the butt 
end of a gun-stock. 3 

A game with a small ball and a bat or club crooked 
at the lower end, in which he who drives the bail 
into a series of small holes in the ground with the 
fewest strokes is the winner. Strutt, 

GOLL, x. [Gr. yvadov, a cavity, and the hollow of 
the hand. Qu. is this the Celtic form of vola? 

Hands ; paws; claws. [JVot in use, or local. 

ha Sidney. 

€8LOE/-SHOE, (go-lo/shoo,) n. [Arm. golo, or golei, 
‘to cover.] 

An over-shoe; a shoe worn over another to keep 
the foot dry, 

GO-LORE’, n. Plenty; abundance. [Obs.] [Sce 
Gators. 

GOLT’SHUT, 2. 
silver, serving for money. 

GQM,2. (Sax. gum; Goth. guma.] 

Aman. [0bd:.] 

GOM’AN,n. [Probably from 
a master of a family. [ Obs. 

GOM-PHT'A-SIS, n. [Gr. yo os, a nail.} 

A disease of the teeth, when they loosen and fall 
out of their sockets. a Brande. 
GOM-PHO’SIS, n. [Gr.] The immovable articula- 

tion of the teeth with the jaw-bone, like a nail ina 
board. 

GO-}0/TI, n. A fibrous substance, resembling horse- 
hair, obtained from a kind of palm-tree, (Borassus 
gomutus,) of the Indian islands, and used for making 


A small ingot of gold; in Japan, of 
Smart. 


4 man.] A husband ; 


corda5>. WM Culloch. 
GOil/DO-LA, nm [It. id.3 Tr. gondole; Arm. gondo- 
Tenn. - 


1. A flat-bottomed pleasuro-boat, very long and 
Narrow, used at Venice, in .ta'7, on the canals. 
It is painted blacis, and ha» a cmall cabin furnished 
with black curtains, A <ondola of middle size is 
about thirty feet lorg aic Suz broad, terminating 
ot each end In a cha- ;o'rt or peak rising to tho 
hight of a man, [t Is usally rowed by two men, 
callod fendoliera, who prczol tho bnat by pushing the 
car. ‘Che poadola ts also used In other parts of Ita- 
ly for a passago boat, Lnzye. 


Goo 


2. A flat-bottomed boat fur carrying produce, &c. 
Onited States. 
GON-DO-LIER’, n. A man who rows a gondola, 
GONE, (pronounced nearly gawn.) pp. of Go. De- 
parted. 
It was fold Solera that Shimel had gone from Jerusalom to 


ings fi, 


2. Advanced ; forward in progress ; with far, far- 
ther, or further; a5, a man far gone in intemperance. 

3. Ruined; undone. Exert yourselves, or we are 
gone. 

4. Past; as, these happy days are gone ; sometimes 

with by. Those times are gone by. 

5. Lost. 

When her masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone, — 

Acts xvi. 

6. Departed from life ; deceased ; dead. 
GON’FA-LON, ) 27. [gonfanon, Chaucer; Fr. gonfa- 
GON’FA-NON, lon; Sax. guthfuna, war-flag, com- 

posed of guth, war,.Ir. cath or cad, W. cad, and Sax. 
fana, Goth. fana, L. pannus, cloth; in Sax. a flag.] 


An ensign or standard ; colors. [Obs.] Milton. 
GON-FA-LON-IER’, x A chief standard-bearer. 
oe Bp. Wren. 

GONG, n. [Sax. gangz.] 
1. A privy or jakes. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


2. A Chinese instrument inade of an alloy of cop- 
per and tin, of a circular form, producing, when 
struck, a very loud and harsh sound. 

GO-NI-OM’E-TER, . [Gr. ywvtu, angle, and perpov, 
Measure. | 

An instrument for measuring solid angles, as the 

angles of crystals, &c., or the inclination of planes. 
Cyc. 
Reflecting goniometer ; an instrument for measuring 
the angles of crystals by reflection. Wollaston. 
GO-NI-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to a goniome- 
ter. Goniomctrical iines are used for measuring the 
quantity of angles, Chambers, 
GO-NI-OM/E-TRY, n. The art of measuring solid 
angles. 
GON-OR-RHE’A, n. 
flow.] 

A specific, contagious inflammation of the male 
urethra, or the female vagina, attended, from its ear- 
ly stages, with a profuse secretion of much mucus, 
interiningled with alittle pus. This secretion con- 
tains the contagion of the disease. The disvase is 
not a real gonorrhea, but a urcthritis, or elytritis. 

GOOD, a, [Sax. god, or good; Goth. goda, rods, goth; 
G. gut; D. goed; Sw. and Dan. god; Gr. a, adog; 


(Gr. yovus, somen, and few, to 


Pers. S o> cgod. In Russ. rodnei, fit, suitable, seems 


to be the same word. The primary sense is strong, 
from extending, advancing, whence free, large, 
abundant, fit, and particularly, strong, firm, valid, 
like valid, from valeo ; worth, virtue, from vireo ; 
ax. duguth, virtue, from duyan, to be strong.) In 
the phrase a good deal, we observe the sense of ex- 
tending ; in the phrases a good title, a medicine good 
for a disease, We ‘Observe the sense of strung, effica- 


- = 


cious. Ar. als gauda, to be liberal or copious, to 
overflow, to be good, to become better or more finn. 


ee 
See also fxs gada, to be useful, profitable, or con- 


venient. This word gociZ has not the comparative 
and superlative degrees of comparison; but instead 
of them, better and best, trom anuther root, are used, 
Class Gd, No. 3, 8.] 

1. Valid; legally firm; not weak or defective ; 
having strength adequate to its support; as, a good 
title ; a good deed ; a good claim. 

2. Valid; sound; not weak, false, or fallacious ; 
as, a good arguinent. 

3. Complete, or sufficiently perfect, in its kihd ; 
having the physical qualities best adapted to its de- 
sign and use; oppused to bad, wnperfect, corrupted, 
impaired. We say, good timber, good cloth, a good 
soil, a good color. 

And God saw every thing that he had made, and bohold, It was 

very good, — (inn. b. 

4, Having moral qualities best adapted to ite design 
and use, or the qualities which God’s Jaw requires ; 
virtuous; pious; religious; applied to persons, an 
opposed to bad, vicious, wicked, evil. 

Yet peradventure for a gopd man some would even dare to die. 

— Rom. v. 

5 Conformable to the moral law; virtuous; ap- 
pled to actions. 

To all thinca showing thyself s pattern of good works. — Tit. i, 

6. Proper; fit; convenient; seasonable; well 
adapted to the end, It was a good time to com- 
mence operations. He arrivcd in good time. 

7. Convenient; useful; expedient; conducive to 
happiness, 

1t bb not good that the man should be alone, — Gen, i, 

8. Sound; perfect; uncorrupted; undamaged. 

This fruit will keep gocd tho whole year 
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9. Suitable to the taste or to health ; wholesome; 
salubricys ; palatable; not disagreeable or noxious; 
as, fruit good to eat ; a treo good for food. Gen. il. 
10. Suited to produce a salutary effect; adapted to 
abato or curo; medicinal; salutary ; beneficial; as, 
fresh vegetables ara good for scorbutic diseases 
1l. Suited to strengthen or assist the healthful 
functions ; as, a little wine is good for a weak 
stomach. 
12, Pleasant to the taste ; as, a good apple. 
My son, cat thou hancy, because It 3 good, and ths honey-comb, 
which b sveet to thy taste. — Prov. xxiv. 
13. Full; complete. 
Tho Protestant subject of the abbey make up a good third of Its 
people. " Addison, 
14, Useful; valuable; having qualities of a ten- 
dency to produce a good effect, : 
All quality, that Is good for any thing, Is originally founded on 
merit, Colter. 
15. Equal; adequato; competent. THis security is 
good fur the amount of the debt , applied to persons 
able to, fulfill contracts. 


Antonio ls a good man, ohak. 


16. Favorable; convenient for any purpose; os, a 
good stand for business; a good station for a camp. 

17. Convenient; suitable; safe; as, a good harbor 
for ships. 

18. Well qualified; able; skillful; or performing 
duties with skill and fidelity ; as, a good prince; a 
good commander ; a good ofiicer; a good physician, 

19. Ready ; doxtrous, 


Those are gouorully good at flattering who are good for nothing 
else, Boy 


oul, 

20. Kind; benevolent; affectionate; as, a good 
father ; good will. 

21. Kind ; affectionate ; faithful ; as, aszood friend. 

22, Promotive of happiness; pleasant; agreeable; 
cheering; gratifying. 

Behokl, huw good and how pleasant St ls for brethren to dwell 

toy ther iu unity. — Ps, ca xxi. 

23. Plvasnnt or prosperous ; as, good morrow, sir; 
good morning. 

24. Honvurable ; fair; unblemished ; unimpeached; 
as, aman of good fame or repurt. 

A good nano Is Letter thin precious ointment. — Eccles, vil, 


25. Cheerful ,; favorable to happiness. Be of good 
comfort. 

Qi, Great or considerable ; not small nor very creat; 
as, a goud while ago, he is a good way off, or ata 
good distance ; h¢ has a good deal of leisure; I hada 
good share of tho trouble. Tere we <ce tho primary 
sense of erteadiag, adcanciag. 

27. Elugant; polite; as, good brecding. 

28, Real; scrious; not feigned, 

Love not in good eurnust. 
29. Kind ; favorable ; benevolent; humane. 
The men were very good to us. —1 Sam, xxv. 
30. Benevolent; merciful; gracious. 
Truly God Is good to Israsl, even to cuch es are of a clean heart, 
— Ps, Ixxil, 
31. Seasonable ; commendable ; proper. 
Why trouble ye the woman, for cho hath wrought a good work 
on me. — Matt. xxvi. . 
32, Pleasant; cheerful; festive, 
‘We come in a good day. —1 Sam, xxv, 
33. Companionable ; social ; me.ry. 
Tt b well known that Sir Rogor had been a good fellow fn bis 
youth. Arbuthnot, 4 
: 34. Brave; in familiar language. You are a good 
ell nw. . 

35. In the phrases, the good man, applicd to the 
master of the house, and good woman, applied to the 
mistress, good cometinics expresses a moderate degree 
of respcct, and sometimes slight contempt. Among 
the first svttlers of New England, it was used as a 
title instead of Mr.; as, Goodman Jones; Goodiaan 
Wells. 

36. The phraso good will is equivalent to benevo- 
lence ; but it signifies also an earnest desire, a hearty 
wish, entiro willineness or fervent zeal; as, we en- 
tered into thg service with a good will; he laid on 
stripes with a good will. 

37. Comely ; handsome; well-formed; as, a good 
person or sliape. f 

38. Mild; pleasant; expressing benignity or other 
estimablo qualities ; as, a good countenance, 

39. Mild; calm; not irritable or fractious; as, a 
good temper. 

40. Kind; 
disposition, 

Good advice ; wise and prudent counsel. 

Good heed ; great care ; due caution. 

In good sooth ; in good truth; in reality. [Obs.] 

To make good; to perform; to fulfill; as, to make 
good one’s word or promise; that is, to make it en< 
tire or unbroken, 

2. To confirm or establish ; to prove; to verify ; 
as, to make good a charge or accusation. { 

3. To supply deficiency ; to make up a defect or, 


Shak, 


friendly ; humane ; as, a good heart or 


loss, 


I will make good what is wanting. 
eee bs ie Se ye Ss ee 
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« 4. To indemnify ; to give an equivalent for dam- 
If you suffer loss, I will make if good to you. 
- 5. To maintain ; to carry into effect; as, to make 
good a retreat. 
~ To stand good; to be firm or valid. His word or 
promise stands good. 
To think good, to see good, is to be pleased or satis- 
fied ; ‘to think to be expedient. 
If ye think good, give me my price, — Zech. xi. 
Ala good as; equally ; no better than ; the same as, 
We say; one is as good as dead. Heb. xi. 
As goed as his word; equaling in fulfillment what 
was promised ; performing to the extent. 

GOQD, x. That which contributes to diminish or re- 
move pain, or to increase happiness or prosperity ; 
benefit ; advantage ; opposed to evil or misery. The 
medicine will do neither good nor harm. It does my 
heart good to see you so happy. 

There are many that say, Who will show us any good? — Ps. iv. 


2. Welfare ; prosperity ; advancement of interest 
or happiness. He labored for the good of the state. 
The good of the whole community can be promoted only by ad- 
vancing the good of each of the members composing it, 
Federasist, Jay. 
3. Spiritual advantage or jmprovement; as, the 
good of souls, 
4. Earnest ; not jest. 
‘The good woman never died after this, till she came to die for 
good and all. L’ Estrange. 
The phrase for good and all, signifies, finally ; to 
close the whole business ; for the last time. 
5. Moral works; actions which are just and in 
conformity to the moral Jaw or divine precepts. 
Depart from evil, and do good, — Ps, xxxiv, 
6. Moral qualities; virtue; righteousness, 
no good ‘in this man. 
%. The best fruits; richness ; abundance. 
3 will give you the good of the land. < Gen, xl¥. 


GOOD, v.t To manure. [Wot in use.] Hall. 

GOOD, adv. As gvod ; as well ; with equal advantage. 
Had you not as good gowith me? In America, we 
sometimes use goods, the Gothic word. Had you not 
as goods go? 

n replies, good signifies well ; right; it is satisfac- 
tory ; I am satisfied. I will be with you to-morrow ; 
answer, Good, very good. So we use well, from the 
root of L. valeo, to be strong, 

GQQD!-BREED/ING, x. Polite manners, formed ‘by 
a-good education ; a polite education. 

GQOD’-BY'; farewell. Seo By. 

GOOD-CON-DI’/TION-ED, a. Being in a good state ; 

aving good qualities or favorable symptoms. 
: Sharp. 

GOQD-DAY’, n. or inter7, A term of salutation at 
meeting or parting; farewell. 

GQQD’-FEL/LOW, x. A boon companion. 

[ This ts hardly to be admitted as a compound word. ] 

GQQD’-FEL/LOW, »v. t. To make a boon companion ; 
to besot. [Zuttle eed 

GQOD'-FEL’ pees P, 72. Merry society. 

GQOQU-FRIDAY, 2. A fast, in memory of our Sa- 
vior’s sufferings, kept on the Friday of passion week. 

ie ada nm. A cheerful temper or state of 
mind. 

GOQD-HO’MOR-ED, a. Being of a cheerful temper. 

GOQD-HO’MOR-ED-LY, adv. With a cheerful tem- 
per; in a cheerful way. 

GOQD’LI-ER, a, More excellent. 

GOOD'LL-ESt, a. Most good or excellent. 

GOOD-MAN'NERS, n. pl. Propriety of behavior; po- 
fiteness ; decorum. 

GQQD.-MOR’ROW,, 2. or inter}. A term of salutation ; 
ars 

G PO URE, vn. Natural mildness and kindness 
of disposition. 

GOQD-NA'TYR-ED, a. Naturally mild in temper; 
not easily provoked. 

GQQD!.. NA/TUR-ED-LY, adv. With mildness of tem- 


per. 

GQOD-NIGHT’, m. or interj. A form of salutation in 
oatnaite the night. 

GQQD!- NOW. An exclamation of wonder or sur- 
prise. Dryden. 

2, An exclamation of entreaty. [Not used.] Shak, 
GOOD-SENSE, n. Sound judgment. 
GOQD'~SPEED, n. Good success ; an old form of wish 

ing success, [See Srexrp.] ¢ 
GQQD/-WIFE, n. The mistress of a family. Burton. 
GQQD-WILL/, n, Benevolence. 

2. In law, the good-will of an establishment is its 
facilities for trade or business, and is the subject of 
bargain and sale. Brande. 

GOOQD-W65’./AN, n. The mistress of a family ; ap- 
plied to persons in the lower walks of life. 

GQQD/DEN, for Saxon good-dagen, good-day ; a kind 
wish or salutation. [ Obs. 

GOOD/LENE a, Having no goods, [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

GQOQD/LLNESS, n, [from goodly.] Beauty of form; 
grace ; elegance 

Her goodlinese was full of harmony to his eyes. 


GOQD’LY, adv. Excellently. 


I find 


Sidney. 
Spenser. 
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GOQOQD/LY, a. Being of a handsome form ; beautiful ; 
graceful ; as,@ goodly person ; goodly raiment ; goodly 
houses, ‘Shak. 
2. Pleasant , agreeable ; desirable ; as, goodly days. 
Sh 


3. Bulky; swelling; affectedly turgid. | ape : 
ydete 
GQQD’/LY-HEAD, 2. Goodness; grace. [Wot in use.] 


: enser. 
GOQD/MAN, x. A famijiar appellation of civility ; 
sometimes used ironically. 
With you, goodman boy, if you please, Shak, 

2. A rustic term of compliment; as, old goodman 
Dobson. "Swift. 

3. A familiar appellation of a’ husband; also, the 
master of a family. Prov. vii. Matt. xxiv. 

OD/NESS, n. The state of being good ; the phys- 
ical qualities which constitute value, excellence, or 
perfection ; as, the goodness of timber ; the goodness 
of a soil, 

2. The moral qualities which constitute Christian 
excellence ; moral virtue ; religion. 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, | a 

pou) pooinea hh tal ores greater ang 

3. Kindness ; benevolence; benignity of heart; 
but more generally, acts of kindness; charity ; hu- 
manity exercised. I shall remember his goodness to 
me with gratitude, 

4, Kindness; benevolence of nature ; mercy. 

The Lord God — abundant in goodness and truth, — Ex. xxxlv. 

5. Kindness ; favor shown; acts of benevolence, 
compassion, or mercy. 

Jethro ieee for all the goodness which Jehovah had done to 

Israe]. — Ex. xviii. 
GOQQDS, n. pl. Movables ; household furniture. 

2, Personal or movable estate, as horses, cattle, 
utensils, &c, 

3. Wares; merchandise ; commodities bought and 
sold by merchants and traders. 

GQQD/SHIP, x. Favor; grace. [Wot in opel 
GOOD'Y, x. [Qu. goodwife.] A low term of civility 
or sport ; as, goody Dobson. Swift. Gay. 
GOOD’Y-SHIP, x The state or-quality of a goody. 
Ludicrous.] Hudibras. 
GOQG'INGS, x. pl. In seamen?s language, clamps of 
iron holted on the stern-post of a ship, whereon to 

hang the rudder; now written GupGEons. 
Mar. Dict. 
GOOM, 2. [Sax. guma, Goth. guma, & man.] 

Aman recently married, or who is attending his 
proposed spouse for the purpose of marriage ; used in 
composition, as in bridegoom. It has been corrupted 
into Groom. 

GOO-ROO’,n. A spiritual guide among the Hindoos. 

JMalcom. 

GOOS’/AN-DER, x. A migratory water-fowl, of the 
genus Mergus, the dun diver or plunger ; called also 
merganser.- 

GOOSE, (goo$,) 2.; pl. Grrse, [Sax. 
Dan. gaas; Arm, goas; W. gwyz; 

Or 


gedh, or geadh; Pers, 34 kaz. The G. and D. is 


gans, but whether the same word or not, let the 
reader judge. The Ch. 1.N or NIN, and the corre- 
sponding Arabic and Syriac words, may possibly be 
the same word, the Europeans prefixing g in the 
Celtic manner.] 

J. A well-known aquatic fowl, of the genus Anser. 
but the domestic goose lives chiefly on land, and 
feeds on grass. The soft feathers are used for beds, 
and the quills for pens. The wild goose is m‘3ra- 
tory. 

: * green goose, in cookery, is one under four months 
(1) 

2, A tailor’s smoothing-fron, so called from its han- 
dle, which resembles the neck of a goose. 

3. A silly creature, Rich. Dict. 

GOOSE’BER-RY, (goos’ber-ry,) n. [In Ger. krdusel- 
beere, from kraus, crisp; D. kruisbes, from kruis, a 
cross; L. grossula ; W. grwys, from rhwys, luxuriant. 
The English word is undoubtedly corrupted from 
crossberry, grossberry, OY gorseberry, ® name taken 
from the roughness of the shrub. See Cross and 
Gross. ‘ 

The pratt of a shrub, and the shrub itself, the Ri- 
bes grossularia. The shrub is armed with spines. 
Of the fruit there are several varieties, 

The South American gooscherry belongs to the ge- 
nus Melastoma, and the Vest Indian gooseberry to the 
genus Cactus, Lee. 

GOOSE/BER-RY-FOOL, x. A compound made of 
gooseberries, scalded and pounded (foulés), with 

Goldsmith 


cream. 0 
GOOSE’CAP s/kap,) 2. A silly person. 
able : Beaum. & Fl. Johnson. 
Seen or (goos'foot,) rn. A plant, the Chenopo- 


ium. 

GOOSE/GRASS, (govs/grass,) ». A plant of the ge- 
nus Galinm. Also, the name of certain plants of the 
genera Potentilla and Asperugo. 

GOOSE/NECK, (goos/nek,) ». In @ ship, a piece of 


os; Bw. gas; 
uss, gus; Ir, 


GbR 
fron bent like the neck of a goose, and fitted on the 
end of a boom, yard, & Totten, 


Ce 
GOOSE’-QUILL, (goos/kwill,) x. The large feather 
or quill of a goose; or a pen made with it. 
GOOS’E-RY, 2. A place for geese. 
GOOSE’TONGUE, (goos'tung,) % A plant of the ge- 
GOOSE’ WING; (goos'wing,) n. I lang 
> (goos’wing,) x. In seamen’s ire 
a sail set on a boom on the lee-side of a ship; diso, a 
term applied to the clews or lower corners of & chip’s 
main-sail or fore-sail, when the middle part is furted, 
Encyc. Mar, Dict. 
GO/PHER, x. The French popular name (Gaufres) ov 
two species of Diplostoma, as is supposed, rodent 
quadrupeds, found in the Mississippi Valley and on 
the Missouri, about the size of 8 squirrel. They bure 
row in the earth, throwing up hillocks twelve oF 
eighteen inches high. They are very mischievous in 
cornfields and gardens. Pecks Gazetteer. 
GO/PHER, nz. jieba Aspecies of wood used in the 
construction of the ark, in Noah’s day. But whether 
cypress, pine, or other wood, is 2 point not settled. 
GOP’PISH.a. Proud; pettish. [Not in use.] Ray 
GOR!-BEL/UI-ED, (-bel/lid,) a. Big-bellied. Shake 
GOR’-BEL-LY, x. {In W. gor signifies swelled, ex» 
treme, over.} 


A prominent belly. [Not in use.] 
corck, n. [Norm. Fr. gors.] 
A water to Seep fish in; a wear. [Wot 


i) 
user.) 
GOR’-€OCK, n. The moor-cock, red-grouse, or red» 
ame ; a bird of tho gallinaceous kind. Ed. Encyc. 
GOR'-E€RGOW, 2. Tho carrion-crow. Johnson, 
GORD, x. An instrument of gaming ; a sort rd dice. 
GOR/DI-AN, a. Intricate. [See the next sear 5 
Gordian knot, in a se a knot in the leather o/ 
harness of Gordius, a king of Phrygia, so very intri- 
cate that there was no finding where it began or end- 
ed. An oracle declared that ae who should untie 
this Knot should be master of Asia. Alexander; 
fearing that his inability to untie it should prove an 
ill augury, cut it asunder with his sword. Hence, in 
modern language, a Gordian knot is an inextricable 
difficulty ; and to cut the Gordian knot, is to remove 
a difficulty by bold or unusual measures, 
c. Lempriere, 
GORE, ». [Sax. gor, gore, mud; W. gor; Ir. cear, 
blood, and red; Gr. 1x0; from issuing.} 
1. Blood; but generally, thick or clotted blood ; 
blood that after effusion becomes inspissated. Milton, 
2, Dirt; mud. [ Unusual.) . Fisher. 
GORE, n. [Scot. gore, or gair: Ice. geir; D. geer. 
1. A wedge-shaped or triangular piece of cloth 
sewed into a garment, to widen it in any part. 
Chaucer. 
2. A slip or triangular piece of land. Cowel, 
3. In heraldry, an abatement denoting a coward. 
It consists of two arch lines, meeting in an acute 
angle in the middle of the fess point. Encye, 
GORE, v. t. [W. gyru, to thrust; Gipsy. goro, a dag- 
ger. See Heb. 9N>. Class Gr, No. 30, 35, 36, 53, 
57, &e. 
i. Te stab ; to pierce ; to penetrate with a pointed 
instrument, as‘a spear. Dryden. 
2. To pierce with the point of a horn. 


If an ox gore © man or-a woman, — Ex. xxi, 


3. To cut in a triangular form; to piece with a 
ore. 

GOR’ ED, pp. or a. Stabbed; pierced with a pointed 
instrument ; cut in the form of e gore ; pieced with 
Q gore. i 

GORGE, (gorj,) 2. [Fr. gorge; It. gorges goreia! Sp. 
gorja, the throat, and gorga, a whir' 3 gorgear, 
to warble; G. gurgel, whence gargle; L. gurges.] 

1. The throat ; the gullet; the canal of the neck 
by which food passes to the stomach. 

2. A narrow passage between hills or mountains. 

3. In architecture, 2 concave molding ; the same as 
Cavetto, which see. Gwilt. 

4. In fortification, the entrance into a bastion or 
other outwork, Brande, 

5. That which ts gorged or swallowed, especially 
by a hawk or other fowl. Shak. 
GORGE, (gorj,) v. . To swallow ; especially, to swal- 
low with greediness, or in large mouthfuls or quan- 

tities. Hence, 
2. To glut; to fill the throat or stomach ; to sa- 
soe The giant gorged with flesh. 

GORGE, v. i. To feed, 

GORG/ED, (gorjd,) pp. 

GORG/ED, a. Having a gorge or throat. ak. 

2. In heraldry, bearing a crown or the like about 
the neck. Encyc. 

GOR/GEOUS, (gor’jus,) a, Showy ; fine; splendid ; 
glittering with gay colors. 

With gorgeous wings, the marks of sovereign sway. Dryden. 
A nebaie robe. — Luke xxiii. 

GOR/GEOUS-LY, adv. With showy magnificence; 
erlesn tty finely. The prince was Sorgeously ar-— 
Taye E 


Swallowed ; glutted. 


GOs 


GOR/GEOUS-NESS, 2. Show of dress or ornament ; 
‘ splendor of raiment. 5 
GOR'GET, (gor’jet,) x. [Fr. gorgette, from gorge.] 

1, A piece of armor for defending the throat or 
neck ; a kind of breastplate like a half-moon. 

Encyc. Chalmers. 

2. A pendent metallic ornament, worn by officers 
when on duty. [Eng.} Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 

3. Formerly, a ruff worn by females. 

4. In surgery, gorget, or gorgeret, is a cutting in- 
strument used in lithotomy ; also, a concave or can- 
nulated conductor, called a blunt gorget. 

Cyc. Encyc. 
CORG/ING, ppr. Swallowing ; eating greedily ; glut- 


tng. 

GoR'coN, n. [Gr.] A fabled monster, of terrific as- 
pect, the sight of which turned the beholder to stone. 
The poets represent the Gurgons as three sisters, 
Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa ; but authors are not 
agreed in the description of thein. 

2, Any thing very ugly or horrid. Milton. 
GOR'GON, a, Like a gorgon ; very ugly or terrific ; 

as, a worgon face. den. 

GOR-G6/NE-AN,) a. Like a gorgon; pertaining to 

GOR-GO/NI-AN, gorgons. Milton. 

GOR-GO-NE'fA, x. pl. In architectural sculpture, masks 
carved in imitation of the gorgon’s or Medusa’s head ; 
used as key: stones. Elmes. 

GOR-GO'NI-A, n. A family of flexible coral-zoéphytes, 
growing in the form of shrubs, twigs, aud reticulate 
fronds. The branches consist of a horny axis, sur- 
rounded by a semi-calcareous crust. The polyps, ag- 
gregated together, constitute the crust, and by secre- 
tions from their bases, which are directed inward, 
they form the axis. The species are often bright-col- 
ored, aud among them is the sea-fun of the West In- 
dies. | Dana. 

GOR!-HEN, n. The female of the gor-cock. 

GOR'ING, ppr. [from gure.] Stabbing ; piercing. 

GOR/ING, n. A pricking; puncture. Dryden. 

GOR'MAND, n. [Fr. gourmand, from W. gor- 

GOR'MAND-ER,} mant, plenitude, exuberance ; gor, 
extreme ; gormoz, excess. ] 

A greedy or ravenous eater ; a glutton. 
GOR!MAND, a. Gluttonous ; voracious. 
GOR'/MAND-ISM, n. Gluttonry. 

GOR'MAND-IZE, v.% ‘Lo eat greedily; to swallow 
voraciously. Shak, 

GOR’MAND-IZ-ER, n.; A greedy, voracious eater. 

Cleaveland, 

GOR/MAND-IZ-ING, ppr. ora. Eating greedily and 
voraciously. 

GOR!/MAND-IZ-ING, x. 
greedily and voraciously. 

GORSE, (gors,) n. [Sax. gorst. Qu. coarse, L. cras- 

GORSS, eer sus, or G. kratzen, to scratch.] 

Furze, or whin, a thick, prickly shrub, of the genus 
Ulex, bearing yellow flowers in winter. Johnson. . 

GOR‘Y, a. [from gore.} Covered with congealed or 
clotted blood ; as, gory locks. Shak. 

2, Bloody ; murderous. Shak. 
COS/HAWK, n. [Sax. goshafoc, goosehawk.] 

A voracious bird of the hawk kind, larger than the 
common buzzard, but of a more slender shape. The 
general color of the plumage is a deep brown; the 
breast and belly white. Dict, Nat. Hist 

GOS/LING, x. (Sax. gos, goose, and ling.] 

1. & young goose ; a goose not full grown. 

2. A catkin on nut-trees and pines. 


Bailey. Johnson. 
GOS/PEL, n. [Sax. godspell ; god, good, and spell, his- 
tory, relation, narration, word, speech, that which is 
uttered, announced, sent, or communicated ; answer- 
ing to the Gr. evayyediov, L. evangelium, a good or 
joyful message. ] 

1. A revelation of the grace of God to fallen man 
through a mediator, including the whole scheme of 
vation, as revealed by Christ and his apostles. 
‘jis gospel is said to have been preached to Abra- 
ham by the promise, ‘In thee shall all nations be 
blessed.”? Gal. iii. 8. 

{t is called the gospel of God. Rom. i, 1. 

It is called the gospel of Christ. Rom. i. 16. 

It is called the gospel of salvation. Eph. i. 13, 

9. A history or narrative of the birth, Jife, actions, 
dcath, resurrection, ascension, and doctrines, of Je- 
sus Christ ; as, the gospel uccording to the evangelist 
Matthew. s 

3. Divinity ; theology. Milton. 

4, Any general doctrine. Burke. 

COS’PEL, a. Accordant with the gospel ; as, gospel 
rightcousness. Warburton. 
GOS/PEL, v. t. To instruct in the gospel ; or to fill 
with sentiments of religion. * Shak. 
GOS’/PEL-ED, pp. Evangelized ; instructed in the 


gospel. 

GOS/PEL-ER, x. An evangelist; also, a follower of 
Wiclif, the first Englishman who attempted a refor- 
mation of religion. [JVot much used.] Rowe. 

2. He who reads the gospel at the altar. 

GOS/PEL-GOS’SIP, n. One who is over-zealous, in 
runnifig about among his neighbors to lecture on re- 
ligions subjects, Addison. 

GUS/PEL-ING, ppr. Instructing in the gospel. 


The act or habit of eating 


GOU 


GOS’PEL-IZE, v. t. To furm according to the gospel. 
bs. Ailton. 
2. To instruct in the gospel; to evangelize ; as, to 


ospelize the savages. [ Obs.] Boyle. 
GOSS, n. ‘A kind of Jow furze or gorse. Shak. 
GOS'/SA-MER, x. [L. goss:pium, cotton.] 


A fine, filiny substance, like cobwebs, floating in 
the air, in calin, clear weather, especially in autuinn, 
. It is seen in stubble-fields, and on furze or low bush- 
es, and is probably formed by a species of spider. 
GOS’/SA-MER-Y, a. Like gossamer ; flimsy ; unsub- 
stantial. Pursuits of Literature. 
GOS’SIP, 2. [Sax. godsibb; god, good, and sib, or sibb, 
peace, adoption, and relation; a Saxon name of a 


sponsor at baptism. ] 
1, A sponsor ; one who answers for a child mn bap- 
tism. [Obs.] Shak. Davies. 


2. A tippling companion. 


And sometimes lurk | in a gossip’s bowl. Shak. 


3. One who runs from house to house, tattling and 
telling news; an idle tattler. Dryden. 
This is the sense in which the word is now used.]} 
. A friend or neighbor. [ Obs.] 
5. Mere tattle ; idle talk. 
GOS’SIP, v. i. To prate ; to chat; to talk much. Shak, 
2. To be a pot-companion. Shak. 
3. Torun about and tattle ; to tell idle tales. 
GOS‘SIP-ING, ppr. ora. Prating ; chatting ; running 
from place to place and tattling ; containing gossip. 
GOS’SIP-ING, n. A prating ; a running about to col- 
lect tales and tattle. 
GOS/SIP-LIKE, a. Resembling a gossip. 
GOS/SIP-RED, x. Compaternity ; spiritual affinity, for 
which a juror might be chullenged. [Not used. 
GOS-SOON!, n. [Fr. Lit ie corrupted.) [Davies. 
A boy ; aservant. [JVot iz use.} 
GOS’TING, n Anherb. . Ainsworth, 
GOT, pret. of Ger. The old preterit Gar, (pronounced 
got,) is nearly obsolete. 
GOT and GOT’TEN, pp. of Get. 
GOTE, nx. A water passage ; a channel for water. Grose. 
GOTH, n. One of an ancient and distinguished tribe or 
nation which inhabited Scandinavia,.now Sweden 
and Norway, whose language is now retained in 
those countries, and a large portion of it is found in 
English. 
2. One rude or uncivilized ; a barbarian. Addison, 
3. A rude, ignorant person. _ Chesterfield, 
GO/THAM-IST, x. A wiseacre ; a person deficient in 
wisdom ; so called from Gotham, in Nottinghamshire, 
noted for some pleasant blunders. Bp. Morton. 
GO’/THAM-ITE, zn. A term sportively applied to the 
inhabitants of New Yerk. 
GOTH’‘I€,a. Pertaining to the Goths ; as, Gothic cus- 
toms ; Gothic barbarity. 
2. Denoting a style of architecture with high and 
sharply-pointed arches, clustered columns, &c. 
3. Rude ; ancient. 
4, Barbarous. 
GOTH'I€, rn. The language of the Goths. 
GOTH’I-CI¢M, nz. Rudeness of manners ; barbarous- 
2. A Gothic idiom. [ness. 
3., Conformity to the Gothic style of building. 
GOTH/I-CIZE, v. t, To make Gothic; to bring back 
to barbarism. Strutt. 
GOTH 'I-CIZ-ED, pp. Made Gothic; brought back to 
barbarism. : 
GO TO, (gé too.) A phrase of exhortation; come ; 
GOUD, n. Woad, [Not used.] [come on. 
GOUGE, (gowj; in most English authorities, gooj ;) n. 
(Fr. gouge; Arm. gouich.} 
A semicircular chisel, used to cut holes, channels, 
or grooves, in wood or stone. Moxon. 
GOUGE, (gowj,) v. t. To scoop out with a gouge. 
2. To force out the eye of a person with the thumb 
or finger ; a bdrbarous practice. America. 
GOUG’ED, pp. Scooped out, as with a gouge. 
GOUG’ING, n. The act of scooping out with a gouge, 
or forcing out the eye with the thumb and finger. 
See Govce. ' 
GOU'JEERS, x The venereal disease. 
GOU'LAND, nA plant or flower. 
G6U-LARD’S! EX’TRAET, nz. 


Shak, 
B. Jonson. 
[So called from the 


inventor.] A saturated solution of the trisacetate of 
lead, used as a remedy for inflammation. Ure. 
GOURD, n. [Fr. courge; D. kauwoerde. Qu. the root 


of gherkin.] 
plant and its fruit, of the genus Legenaria. The 
shell is sometimes used f .¢ a piggin or for a bottle. 
GOURD'I-NESS, x. A swelling on a horse’s leg after 


a journey. Far. Dict. 
GOURD’-TREE, zn. A tree, the Crescentia, or Cala- 
bash, found in the West Indies. Fam. of Plants. 


GOURD’Y, a. Swelled in the legs. 
GOUR'MAND, (goor’mand,) n. 
ravens eater; a glutton. [See Gormanp.] 
GOUR'NET, n. A fish. See Gurner. 
GOUT, n. [Fr. goutte, a drop, the gout, the disease 
being cénaiencd as a defluxion ; It. gotta; Sp. gota; 
vo 3 


Ir. guta; L. gutta. Qu. Pers, (°° 5 
firm in the feet.] 


[Fr.] A greedy or 


kot, hot, in- 


GOV 


1. In medicine, a chronic disease, occurring by par« 
oxysins ; the paroxysms exacerbating and remitting. 
It consists essentially in a perfectly specific and pe- 
culiar topical inflammation, having its regular seat 
in the largest joint of the great toe; and an equally 
specific and peculiar constitutional febrile affection. 
The irregular forms of this disease are too numerous 
and too various for specification in this place. Tully. 

2. A clot or coagulation ; as, ‘‘on the blade of the 
dudgeon gouts of blood.” [Vat used.] Shak. 

GOUT, (goo,) 2. [Fr., from L. gustus, taste.] 

Taste ; relish. 
GOUT"I-LY, adv. Ina gouty manner, 
GOUT'I-NESS, n. The state of being subject to the 

gout; gouty affections, 

GOUT’-SWELL-ED, a. Swelled with the gout, 

GOUT’WORT, n. A plant, the Zgopodium. 

GOUT’Y, a. Diseased with the gout, or subject to the 
gout j 48, & gouty person ; a gouty joint; a gouty c-ne 
stitution. 

2. Pertaining to the gout ; as, gouty matter. . 

Blackmore. \ 

3. Swelled ; bogey ; a8, gouty land. [Jot in use.] 
GOVE,» A mow. [Local. [Spenser. | 
GOV'ERN, (guv’ern,) v. t. [Fr. gouverncr; Sp. gobers 

nar ; It. governare: L. gubernos The L. guberno seems 
to be a compound. 

1. To direct and control, as the actions or con- 
duct of men, either by established laws or by arbitra- 
ry will ; to regulate by authority ; to keep within the 
limits prescribed by law or sovereign will. ‘hus, in 
free states, men are govcrned by the constitution and 
laws ; in despotic states, men are governed by the 
edicts or commands of a monarch, Every man should 
govern well his own family, 

2. T'o regulate ; to influence; to direct. This is 
the chief point by which he is to govern all his coun- 
sels and actions. j 

_3. To contro} ; to restrain ; to keep in due subjec- 
tion ; as, to govern the passions or temper. i 

4. To direct; to steer; to regulute the course or 
motion of a ship. The helm or the helmsman guv- 
erns the ship. 

5. In grammar, to require to be in a particular 
case ; as, a verb transitive governs a word in the 
accusative case ; or to require a particular case ; as, 
a verb governs the accusative case. 

GOVERN, v.t. To exercise authority ; to administer 
the laws. The chief magistrate should govern wife 
impartiality. 

2. To maintain the superiority ; to have the con- 
trol. Dryden, 
GOV'ERN-A-BLE, (guv/ern-a-bl,) a. That may be 
governed, or subjected to authority; controllable ; 

manageable ; obedient ; submissive to law or rule. 
Locke, 

GOV’ERN-ANCE, n. Government; exercise of au- 
thority ; direction ; control; management, either of 
a public officer or of a private guardian or tutor. 

Maccabees. Shak. 

G6OV'ERN-ANTE, 2. [Fr. gouvernante.]} 

A lady who has the care and management of 
young females ; a governess. 

GOV’ERN-ED, pp. Directed ; regulated by authority ; 
controlled ; managed ; influenced ; restrained. 

GOV'ERN-ESS, n. A female invested with authority 
to control and direct ; a tutoress ; an instructress; @ 
woinan who has the care of instructing and directing 
young ladies. 

GOV'ERN-ING, ppr. Directing; controlling; regu- 
lating by laws or edicts; managing; influencing; 
restraining. 

2. a. Holding the superiority; prevalent; as, @ 
governing wind ; a governing party in a state. 

Federalist, Jay. 

3. Directing ; controlling ; as, & governing niclives 
GOV'ERN-MENT, x. Direction ; regalation. These 

precepts will serve for the government of our conduct. 

2. Control; restraint. Men are apt to neglect the 
government of their temper and passions. 

3. The exercise of nuthority ; direction and re- 
straint exercised over the actions of men in comiu- 
nities, societies, or states ; the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, according to established constitution, laws, 
and usages, or by arbitrary edicts. Prussia rose to 
importance under the government of Frederic II. 

4. The exercise of authority by a parent or house- 
hold. Children are often ruined by a neglect of 
government in parents, 


Let family government be like that of our beavenly Father, 
mild, gentle, and affectionute, Kolloek. 


5. The system of polity in a state; that form of 
fundamental rules and principles by which a nation 
or state is governed, or by which individual mem- 
bers of a body politic are to regulate their social ac 
tions ; a constitution, either written or unwritten, by 
which the rights and duties of citizens and publie 
officers are prescribed and defined ; as, a monarchical 
government, or a republican government, 

Thirteen governments, thus founded on the natural authority of 


the people ulone, without the pretense of miracle or nye 
tery, are a great point gained in favor of the 2. ‘ar of mus 
kind, ; . 
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6. An empire, kingdom, or state; any territory 

‘yver which the right of sovereignty is extended, 

7. The right of governing or administering the 

we. The king of England vested the government 

Ireland in the lord licutenant. 

8. The persons or council which administer the 

Jaws of a kingdom or state ; executive power. 

9. Manageableness ; compliance ; sbreduionne. 

hal. 

10. Regularity of bchavior. [Not in use.] Shak. 

11. Management of the limbs or body. [Wot in 

I Spenser, 

12, In grammar, the influence of a word in regard 
to construction, as when established usage requires 
that one word should cause another to be in a partic- 
War case or mode. 

GOV-ERN-MEN'T/AL, a. Pertaining to government; 
)innde by government. Hamilton. 

GOV'ERN-OR, (guv/ern-ur,) n. He that governs, 
Tules, or directs; one invested with supreme au- 
sap The Creator is the rightful governor of all 

jis creatures. 

y 2, One who is invested with supreme authority to 

Administer or enforce the laws; the supreme execu- 
tive magistrate of a state, community, corporation, 

r post. Thus, in America, each state has its gov- 

nor. Canada has‘its governor. 

-3, A tutor ; one who has the care of a young man ; 

ha who instructs him and forms his manners. 

4, A pilot; one who steers a ship. James iii. 

, 5. One possessing delogated authority. Joseph was 
ffovernor over the lund of Egypt. Obadiah was gov- 
ornor over Ahab’s house. Damascus had a governor 
under Aretas the king. 

6. In mechanics, a pair of heavy balls connected 

with machinery, designed to equalize speed. 

@OV/ERN-OR-SHIP, x. The office of a governor. 

GOW'AN, 2. A plant, a species of Bellis or daisy. 

COWK, vt Tostupefy. [Obs.] B. Jonson. 

GOWK. See Gawx. foam of Plants. 

GOWL, v. & siya: gocla.] To howl. Wickliffe. 

GOWN, x. [W. gun; Ir. gunna; It. gonna, This is 
probably the cavvaxy of Hesychius, and the guanacum 
of Varro; a garment somewhat like the saguim or 
sack, said to be of Persian origin, and among rude 
Natians perhaps made of skins, (W. cénysgin,) and 
afterward of wool; a kind of shag or frieze. Ch. 
5312, mentioned Judges iv. 18, and 2 Kings viii. 15. 
Bee Varro de Ling. Lat. lib. 4, Bochart. de Phen. 
Uol. lib. 1, cap. 42, and Cluv. Ant. Germ. lib. 1. 

1. A woman’s upper garment. ‘Opes 

2. A long, loose upper garment or robe, worn by 

professional inen, as divines, lawyers, ctudents, &c., 
‘Nvho are called men of the gown, or gownmen. It is 
made of any kind of cloth worn over ordinary 

Jothes, and hangs down to the ankles, or nearly 
eg Encyc. 

3. A long, loose upper garment, worn in sick- 

hess, &c. 

4. Tho dress of peace, or the civil magistracy ; 

Bedant arma toge. 

He Mars deposed, and arms to gowns made yield. Dryden, 
GOWN’ED, a. Dressed in a gown. Dryden. 
GOWN/MAN, m. One wiidse professional habit is 
(GOWNS'/MAN,$ agown, as a divine or lawyer, and 

particularly a member of an English university. 

; The gownman learned, Pope. 

2. One devoted to the arts of peace. Rowe. 
GOWT, jn. Acluice in embankments against the 
GO-OUT, sea, fur Ictting out the land waters, 

when the tide is out, and proventing the ingress of 
salt-water. Francis, 
OZ/ZARD,2. [Acorruption of gooseherd.] One who 
attends goese. [Fuigar.] 

RAB, n. Asudden grasp or scizure, [Vulgar.] 

4 2. A vessel used on the Malabar coast, having two 
or three masts. Dict. 
GRAB, v. t [Dan. greb, a grasp; priber, to gripe; 
rhe ne to grasp; gripa,to gripe; W. grab,a 

uster. : 

To seize ; to gripe suddenly. [Vu!car.] 
GRAB/BED, (grabd,) pp. Seized cuddenly. 
(GRABBING, ppr. Scizing suddenly. 

GRAB’BLE, v. i [dim. of grab; D. grabbelen; G. 
,gribeln; allied to grops, grovel, and grapple; Arm. 
a: Eng. scrabble; allied to rub, or L. rapio, or to 

oth. 

| 1. To grope ; to feel with the hands, Arbuthnot. 

2. To lie prostrate on the belly ; to sprawl. 

Ainsworth, 

GRAB/BLING, ppr. Groping; feeling along ; sprawl- 
) ing. 

GRACE, n. [Fr. grace; It. grazia; Sp. gracia; Ir. 

‘ grasa; from the L. gratia, which is formed on the 
Celtic ; W. rhad, grace, a blessing, a gratuity. It 
coincides in origin with Fr. gré; Eng. agree, congru- 
ous, and ready. The primary cense of gratus is free, 
ready, quick, willing, prompt, from advancing. 
Class Rd. See Grape.] 
| 1. Favor; good-will ; kindness; disposition to 
oblige another ; as, a grant made as an act of grace. 

4 Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace, Dryden, 

‘2. Appropriately, the free, unmerited Jove and favor 


© 
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of God, the spring and source of all the benefits men 
receive from him. 
And if by grace, then It ls no more of works, — Rom. xl. 

3. Favorable influence of God; divine influence 
or the influence of the Spirit, in renewing the heart 
and restraining from sin. 

My grace is sufficient for thee. —2 Cor, xil. 

4. The application of Christ’s righteousness to the 
sinner. 

‘Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound. — Rom, v. 

5, A state of reconciliation to God. Rom. v. 2: 

6. Virtuous or religious affection or disposition, as 
a liberal disposition, faith, meekness, humility, pa- 
tience, é&c., proceeding from divine influence. 

7. Spiritual instruction, improvement, and edifica- 
tion. Eph. iv. 29, 

8. Apostleship, or the qualifications of an apostle. 


h, iii, 8. 
9. Eternal life; final salvation. 1 Pet. i. 13, 


10. The gospel. 
Receive not the grace of God in valn. —2 Cor, vi. 
11, Favor ; mercy ; pardon 
Bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, 
12, Favor conferred. 
1 should therefore esteem it a great favcr and grace. Prigr. 
13. Privilege. 
To few great Jupiter imparts this grace, Dryden, 
34. That in manner, deportment, or language, 
which renders it appropriate and agreeable; suita- 
bleness ; elegance or ease with appropriate dignity. 
We say, a speaker delivers his address with grace; 
a man performs his part with grace, 


Milton. 


Grace was in all her steps. Milton, 
Her purple habit cits with such a grace 
On her smooth shoulders, Dryden, 


15. Natural or acquired excellence; any endow- 
ment that recommends the possessor to others ; as, 
the graces of wit and learning. Hooker. 

16. Beauty ; embellishment; in general, whatever 
adorns and recommends to favor ; sometimes, a sin- 
gle beauty. 

1 pass their form and every charming grace, “Dryden. 

17. Beauty deified ; among pagans, a goddess, 
The Graces were three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, 
and Euphrosyne, the constant attendants of Venus. 


iere, 

The Loves delighted, anc the Graces played. Prior. 
18. Virtue physical; as, the grace of plants, [Wot 

us Shak, 


ed. . 

19. The title of a duke or an archbishop, and for- 
merly of the king of England, meaning your goodness 
or clemency. is grace the duke of York. Your 
grace Will please to accept my thanks, 

20. A short prayer before or after meat ; a blessing 
asked, or thanks rendered. 

21. In music, graces are ornamental notes attached 
to principal ones. Brande. 

22. In English universities, an act, vote, or decree, 
of the government of the institution. 

Day of grace; in theology, time of probation, when 
an offer is made to sinners, 

Days of grace; in commerce, the days immediately 
follow.ng the day when a bilf or note becomes due, 
which days are allowed to the debtor or payer to 
make paymentin. In Great Britain and the United 
States, the days of grace are three, but in other coun- 
tries more, the usages of merchants being different. 

GRACE, »v. ~ To adorn; to decorate; to embellish 
and dignify. 


Great Jove and Phebus graced his noblo line. Pope. 
And hail, ye fair, of every charm possessed, 
Who grace this rising empire of the west. D, Humphrey. 


2. To dignify or raise by an act of favor; to honor. 

He might, at his pleasure, grace or disgrace whorm he would in 

court, Knollea. 

3. To favor; to honor. Dryden. 

4. To supply with heavenly grace. Bp. Hail. 
GRACE’-€UP, n. The cup or health drank after 

grace. Prior. 
GRAC’ED, (grast,) pp. Adorned; embellished ; ex- 
alted ; dignified ; honored. 

2. a. Beautiful; graceful. [Wot in use.] Sidney. 

3, Virtuous; regular; chaste. [WVotinuse.] Shak, 
GRA/CES, n. pl. In heathen mythology, three beautiful 

sisters, who attended Venus. 

2. A play with a hoop and rods, designed to pro- 

mote grac3 of motion. 

3. In music, ornamental notes attached to principal 

ones. 

4. Good es ; favor, friendship. [See also Grace. ] 
GRACE/-SAY-ER, n. One who says grace. 
GRACE/FUL, a. Beautiful witb dignity ; elegant; 

agreeable in appearance, with an expression of dig- 
nity or elevation of mind or manner; used particu- 
larly of motion, looks, and speech ; as, a graceful 
walk; a craceful deportment ; a graceful speaker ; a 
graceful air. 


GRA 


————_ 

GRACE’FUL-LY, adv. With a pleasing dign 
elegantly ; with a natural ease and eta Pn a 
walk or speak cig, 

GRACE’FUL-NESS, n. legance of manner or de- 
portment; beauty with dignity in manner, inotion, 
or countenance. Gracefulness consists in the natu- 
ral ease and propriety of an action, accompanied 
with a countenance expressive of dignity or eleva- 
tion of mind. Happy is the man Who can add the 

acefulness of ease to the dignity of merit. 

GRACE/LESS, a. Void of grace; unrege~erate ; wp 
oe a : “s 

. Corrupt; depraved ; profligate. 

GRACE’LESS-LY, adv. Without grace. e 

GRACE/LESS-NESS, n. Destitution of grace ; profiis 


of kGincx, nm) Dr. Favour 
gras’i ne 
AC’I-LENT, ny a. [L. gracilis.}) 
Slender. [Wot in use. 
GRA-CIL'I-TY, n. Slendérness. pled he 
GRA'CIOUS, (gra/shus,) a. [Fr. gracieuz; are 
tiosus. 
1. Favorable; kind; friendly; as, the envoy met 


with a gracious reception. 
2. Favorable; kind; benevolent; merciful; dig» 
sed to forgive offenses and impart unmerited blew, 
ngs. - H 
wigt a . God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful, os 
eh. . 


3. Favorable; expressing kindness and favor. 
All bore him witness, and wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth, — Luke iv. 
4, Proceeding from divine grace; as, a person iq 
Q gracious state. * 
5. Acceptable ; favored. 


He ee gracious before the kings of Persia, [itile uss 
sdras, 


6. Renewed or sanctified by grace; as, gracuee 
affections. 
7. Virtuous ; good. * Si 
8. Excellent; graceful ; becoming. [ Obs.] 
Hooker. Cumdem 
GRA/CIOUS-LY, adv. Kindly ; favorably ; ina friends 
jy manner ; with kind condescension, 


His testimony he graciously confirmed. 


2, In a pleasing manner. 
GRA/CIOUS-NESS, n. Kind condescension. -—. 


Clarendo? 

2. Possession of graces or good qualities. = 
Bp. Barlow: 
3. Pleasing manfer. Johnson. 
4. Mercifulness. Sandys. 


GRACK’LBE, (grak’l,) 2. [L. graculus, dim. of Goth. 
lrage,a crow. (See Crow.) Varro’s deduction of 
this word from grez is an errot. 

One of a genus of bir//s, the Gracula, of which the 
crow-blackbird is a species... P = 
Pome ee n. [L. gradatio } Fr. gradation. See 

GrapDE. : - 

1. A series of ascending steps or degrees, or a pro- 
ceeding step by step; hence, progress from one 
degree or state to another; a regular advance from 
step to step. We observe a gradation in the progress 
of society from a rude toa civilized life. Men may 
arrive by several gradations to the most horrid ime 

jety: , 
=f 2. A degree in any order or series; we observe & 
Mr edn the scale of being, from brute to man, 

rom man to angels. ; 

3. Order; series; regular process by degrees or 
steps ; as, a gradation in argument or description + 

4. In painting, the gradual blending of one tint 
with another. Brande. 

5. In music, a diatonic ascending or descending 
succession of chords. » Brande. 

GRA-DA’/TION-AL, a. According to gradation. 4 

Lawrence., 

GRA-DA/TION-ED, a, Formed by gradation. 

New An. Reg. 
GRAD/A-TO-RY, a. Proceeding step by step. Seward. 
GRAD/A-TO-RY, n. Steps from the cloisters into the 

church. Ainsworth. 

GRADE, n. ([Fr. grade; Sp. and It. grado; Port. 

ao; from L. gradus,astep; gradior, to step, to go; 
eh ae D. graad; Dan. and Sw. grad, a step or 
degree ; W. graz, a step, degree, rank, from rhéz, a 
going forward or advance, Arm. radd, It may be 
from a common root with W. rhkawd, way, course, 
route ; rhodiaw, to walk about ; riod, a wheel, L. rota. 
We observe by the Welsh that the first letter g isa 
prefix, and the reot of the word then is Rd. We ob- 
serve further, that the L. gradior forms gressus; by a 
common change of d to s, or as it is in Welsh z, [th.] 
Now, if g is a prefix, then grtssus [ressus] coincides 
with the Sw. resa, Dan. rejser, G. reisen, D. reizen, to 
go, to travel, to journey ; dD. reis, & journey, or 
voyage. In Sw. and Dan. the verbs signify not on! 
to travel, but to raise. Whether the latter word, 
raise, is of the same family, may be doubtful ; but 
the others appear to belong to one radix, coinciding 


High o'er tho rest in arms the graceful Turnus rode. Dryden. with the Syr. 135 radah, to go, to walk; Ch. n>", | 


- 
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, expand, flow, instruct, Heb. to descend. A 
step, then, is a stretch, a reach of the foot. Class Rd, 
No. x 2, 26.] 

1. A degree or rank in order or dignity, civil, mili- 
tary, or ecclesiastical. 
: Sir W. Scott. J. M. Mason. Walsh. 
While questions, peri 
| once formally discu 
2. A step or degree in any ascending series ; as, 
erimes of every grade. 
When we come to examine the intermediate grade. i 


and grades, and privile; are never 
ge ne a. hata, 


S. Smith. 
3. A degree of ascent or descent in a road. 
U. States. 
GRADE, v. t. To reduce the Jing of a canal or road 
to such levels, or degrees of inciination, as prepare 
it for being uscd. U. States. 
GRAD/ED, pp. Reduced to a proper degree of ascent. 
GRADE’LY, a. Decent; orderly. Soa 
GRADE/LY, adv. Decently ; orderly. [LZocal.] 
GRA'DI-ENT, a. [L. gradiens, gradior. 
1. Moving by steps; walking ; as, gradient au- 
tomata. Wilkins. 
2. Rising or descending by regular degrees of in- 
clination ; as, the gradient line of a railroad. 
GRA'DI-ENT,n. The degree of ascent or descent in 


a railroad. England, 
GRAD’ING, ppr. Reducing to a proper degree of 
ascent. 


GRAD/ING, n. The act of reducing the line of a 
canal or rond to such levels or degrees of inclination, 
as prepare it fur being used. U. States. 

GRAD’ : oak (grad’yu-al,) a, [Fr. graduel, from 

ade, 

1. Proceeding by steps or degrees; advancing step 
by step; passing from one step to another; regular 
and slow, as,a gradual increase of knowledge; a 
gradual increase of light in the morning is favorable 
to the eyes, 

2. Proceeding by degrees in a descending line or 
Progress ; as, a gradual decline. 

GRAD’U-AL, rn. An order of steps. Dryden. 

2. A grail; an ancient book of hymns and prayers, 
80 called because some of the anthems were chant- 
ed on the steps (zradus) of the pulpit. Hook. 

GRAD-U-AL/I-TY, n. Regular progression. [.Vot 
used. ] Brown. 

GRAD/U-AL-LY, adv. By degrees ; step by step; reg- 
ularly ; slowly. At evening, the light vanishes grad- 

2. In degree. [WVot used.] [ually. 

Human reason doth not only gradually, but specifically differ 

from the fantastic reason of brutes. Grew. 

GRAD’U-ATE, (grad’yu-ate,) v. t, [It. graduare; Sp. 
graduar ; Fr. greduer ; from L. gradus, a degree. 

1. To honor with a degree or diploma, in a college 
or university ; to confer a degree on ; as, to graduate 
@ master of arts. Carew. Wotton. 

2. To divide any space into small, regular inter- 
vals. Thus the limb of a circular instrument is grad- 
uated into degrees and minutes ; a barometer is grad- 
uated into inches and parts of an inch. Olmsted. 

3. To form shades or nice differences. 

4, To raise to a higher place in the scale of met- 

3. Boyle. 

5. To advance by degrees ; to improve. 

Dyers advance and graduate their colors with sults. 

6. To temper; to prepare. 


Diseases originating in the atmosphere act exclusively on bodies 
graduated to receive their impressions, Med. Repos. 


7. To mark degrees or differences of any kind ; as, 
aduate punishment. Duponceau. 
. In chemistry, to bring: fluids to a certain degree 
of consistency. 
GRAD’U-ATE, v. i. To receive a degree from a col- 
lege or university. 

2. To pass by degrees ; to change gradually. Sand- 
stone which graduates into gneiss. Carnelian some- 
times graduates into quartz. Kirwan. 

GRAD’U-ATE, nm. One who has received a degree in 

' acollege or university, or from some professional in- 
corporated society. : 

GRAD/U-A-TED, pp. ora. Honored with a degree or 
diploma from some learned society or college. 

2. Marked with degrees or regular intervals-; tem- 


pered. 
GRAD/U-ATE-SHIP, n. The state of a graduate. 
\ Milton. 
GRAD’U-A-TING, ppr. Honoring with a degree; 
marking with degrees, 
GRAD-U-A/TiON, n, Regular progression by succes- 
sion of degreca, 
2. Improvement; exaltation of qualities. Brown. 
3. The act of conferring or receiving academical 
degrees. Cherter of Dartmouth College. 
4. A division of any space into small regular inter- 
vals ; as, the graduation of a barometer or thermom- 
eter. 

5. The process of bringing a liquid to a certain con- 
‘pistence by evaporation. ~ Parke, 
GRAD/U-A-TOR, n. An instrument for dividing any 

line, right or curve, into small, regular intervals. 
Journ. of Science, 


Brown. 


to 


GRA 
GRA’/DUS, zn. [L.] A dictionary of prosody, 
GRAFF,n. [See Grave.] A ditch or moat. 
GRAFF, for Grarr. [0bs.] [ Clarendon. 


GRA 


Gnau v. t& To paint in imitation of the grain of 
wood. 
2. To form into grains, as powder. 


GRAF’FER, zn. In law, a notary or scrivener. Bouvier. |GRAIN’/ED, a. Rough; made less smooth. Shak. 


GRAFT, xn. [Fr. greffe; Arm. id.; Ir. grafchur; D. 
grifels from the root of grave, engrave, Gr. ypadw, 

. scribo, the sense of which is to scrape or to dig. 
In Scot. graif signifies to bury, to inter. The sense 
of graft is that which is inserted. See Grave.] 

A small shoot or cion of a tree inserted in another 
tree, as the stock which is to support and nourish it. 
These unite and become one tree, but the graft de- 
termines the kind of fruit. 

GRAFT, v. t. [Fr. greffer.] 

1. To insert a cion or shoot, or a small cutting of 
it, into another tree. Dryden. 

2. To propagate by insertion or inoculation. Dryden, 

3. To insert in a body to which it did not originally 
belong. Rom. xi. 17. 

4, To impregnate with a foreign branch. Shak, 

5. Te join one thing to another so as to receive 
support froin it. 

And graft my love immortal on thy fame. Pope. 


GRAFT, v. i. To practice the insertion of forcign cions 
on a stock, . 

GRAFT’ED, pp. ora. Inserted on a foreign stock. 

GRAFT’ER, zn. One who inserts cions on fureign 
stocks, or propagates fruit by ingrafting. 

GRAFT'ING, ppr. Inserting cions on different stocks, 

Note. —'The true original orthography of this word 

is Grarr ; but Grart has superseded the original 
word, as it has in the compound IncraFr. 


GRAFT’ING, n. The act of inserting grafts or cions. 
GRAIL, 2. (u. graduale.] 
A book of offices in the Roman Catholic church ; a 
fradual, Warton, 
GRAIL, x. [Fr gréle, hail.] 
Small particles of any kind. Spenser. 


GRAIN, n [Fr. grain; L. granum; Sp. and It. gra- 
no; G. gran; D. graan; Ir. gran, corn; W. graun, 
graen, gronyn, a little pebble or gravel-stone, Ir. 
grean, Arm. gruan, which seems to be the Eng. 
gecesi: Russ. gran, grain, and a corner, a‘boundary. 

n Scot. grain is the branch of a tree, the stem or 
stalk of a plant, the branch of a river, the prong of a 
fork. In Sw. gryn is grain; grann, fine ; gren, a 
branch ; and grdns, boundary. Dan. gran, a grain, 
a pine-tree; grand, a grain, an atom ; green, a braiich, 
a sprig; grendse, a boundary; G. gran, D. graun, 
grain; G. granze, D. grens, a Gohdeet 

1, Any small, hard imass; as, a grain of sand or 
gravel. Hence, 

2. Asingle seed or hard seed of a plant, particu- 
larly of those kinds whose seeds are used fur food of 
man or beast. ‘This is usually inclosed in a proper 
shell, or covered wilh a husk, and contains the em- 
bryo of a new plant. Hence, 

3. Grain, without a definitive, signifies corn in 
general, or the fruit of certain plants which consti- 
tutes the chief fuod of man and beast, as wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and maize. 

4. A minute particle. 

5. A small weight, or the smallest weight ordina- 
rily used, being the twentieth part of a scruple, in 
apothecaries’ weight, aud the twenty-fourth of a pen- 
ny weight troy. 

6. A compuncent part of stones and metals, 

7. The veins or fibers of wood, or other fibrous 
substance ; the direction of the fibers ; whence, cross- 
grained, and against the vrai, used figuratively to 
Fe aba the natural temper or feclings. [See 

o. 13. 

8. The body or substance of wood as modified by 
the fibers. 

Hard box, and linden of a softer grain. Dryden. 


9. A rough or fibrous texture of the outside of the 
skin of animals, 

10. The body or substance of a thing, considered 
with respect to the size, form, or direction, of the 
eonstituent particles ; as, stones of a fine grain. 

Woodward. 

The tooth of a sen-horse contains a ctrdled grain, Brown. 


11. Any thing proverbially smal) ; a very small 
particle or portion ; as, a grain of wit or of common 
sense. ; 

Neglect not to make use of any grain of grace. Hammond, 

12. Dye or tincture, 

Allin a robe of darkest grain, Milton. 


13. The heart or temner ; as, brothers not united 
in grain. Haywsrd. 
14. The form of the surface of any thing, with re- 
spect to smovthness or roughness ; state of the grit 
of any body composed of grains; as, sandstone of a 
fine grain. 
15. A tine, prong, or spike. Ray. 
A grain of allowance; a small allowance or indul- 
gence ; a small portion to be remitted ; something 
above or below just weight. Watts. 
To dye in grain, is to dye in the raw material, as 
wool or silk befure it is manufactured. 
GRAIN, v. i. To yicld fruit. bobs) Gower. 
GRAIN or GRANE, for Groan. [Not in use.] 


2. Dyed in grain ; ingrained. Broon, 
GRAIN’ED, (grand,) pp. or a. Painted in imitation of 
the grain or fibers of wood; formed into grains ; 
roughened. 
GRALN/ER, z. Alixivium obtained by infusing pigeon’e 
dune in water, used by tanners to give flexibility to 
skins. 


Ure, 
2. One who paints in imitation of the grain of 


wood. 
GRAIN/ING, n. Indentation. Leake, 
2. A fish of the dace kind. Dict. Nat. Hist. 


GRAIN/ING, ppr. Painting in imitation of the grain 
of wood ; forming into grains, 
GRAIN’ING, n. A kind of painting in imitation of 
the grain or fibers of trood. 
GRAIN’-MOTH, n.. An insect whose larves, or grubs, 
devour grain in the ::orchouse. 
GRAINS, a. pl. The husks or remains of malt after 
brewing, or of any grain after distillation. 
Grains of paradise ; a very pungent Indian spice, 
the seeds of a species of Amomum. 
GRAIN/-STAFF, n. A quarter-staff. 
GRAIN‘Y, a. Full of grains or corn ; full of kernels, 
r Johnson, 
GRAITH, », t, To prepare, [See Gretrn and Reapy.] 
GRAL’/LA&, n. pl. [L.] Wading-birds, [See Grax- 
Lic. 
GRAL/LA-TO-RY. 2 
GRAL-LA-TO’/RLAL, } a, [L. grallatorius.] 
A term denoting birds which are waders, having 
Jong, naked legs. 
GRAL'LI€, a. [L. gralle, stilts, ee 
_ Stlted ; an epithet given to an order of birds hav- 
ing long legs, naked above the knees, which fit them 
for wading in water. 


GRAM, a. [Sax. gram; Sw. gram, angry ; Dan. gram, 
envious, grudging. ] 
Angry. [Obs. 
GRAM, n. [F'r. gramme, from Gr. ypappa, whence 
GRAMME, ypappuptov, the twenty-fourth part of 
an ounce. ] 


In the new system of French weight, the unity of 
weights. It is the woight of a quantity of distilled 
water equal to a cubic centimetre, or 18 grains 


Td Ly French, or du poids de mare, equal to 15.434 
grains troy, or pores dram avoirdupois. Lunier. 


[Jt would be desixable to have this word Gram angli> 
cized. 
GRAM/A-RYE, n. The art of necromancy. 
Walter Scott. 


GRA-MER'CY, [for Fr. grand-morci, great thanks.] 
An interjection formerly used to express thankful- 


ness, with surprise. Spenser. 
GRA-MIN‘/E-AL, ja. [L. gramineus, from gramen, 
GRA-MIN’E-OUS, Pies 


Grassy ; like or pertaining to grass. Gramineous 
plants are those which have simple leaves, a jointed 
stem, a husky calyx, termed glume, and a single seed. 
This description, however, includes several sorts of 
corn, as well as grass. Jiilne. 

GRAM-IN-I-FO/LI-OUS, a, Bearing leaves like grass. 
GRAM-IN-[V/O-ROUS, «a [L. gramen, grass, and 
vora, to eut.] 

Feeding or subsisting on grass, The ox and all 
the bovine genus of quadrupeds are graminivorous 
animals; so also the horse or equine genus. 

GRAM/MAR,». [Fr. grammaire: L. grammatica ; Gr. 
peapparcsn, frum > papupa, a letter, from ypaya, to 
Write. Sce Grave. 

1. In practice, the art of speaking or writing a Jan- 
guage with propricty or correctness, accoraing to es- 
tablished usage. 

As a scicnce, grammar treats of the natural connec- 
tion between ideas and words, aid develops the prin- 
ciples which are common to all languages. 

2. A system of gencraf principles and of particular 
rules fur speaking or writing a language; or a digest- 
ed coinpilation of customary forms of specch in a 
Nation , also, a book containing such principles and 
rules. a 

3. Propriety of speech. To write grammar, we 
must write 22cording to the practice of good writers 
and speakers. 

[‘* Grammer is a term borrowed from the Greek, 
and used with little variation by the Latins, French, 
English, &c.; but the Welsh are under no necessit 
of burrowing from others, while they have so sign. fi- 
cant aterm of their own as llythyreg.” 

The Rev. John Walters’s Diss. on the Welsh Lan- 

uae, Cowbridge, 1771, 8vo. p. 32. — E. H. B.] 
GRAM/MA , v.%. To discourse according to the rules 
of grammar. [Obs.] ; 
GRAM/MAR, a. Belonging to or contained in gram- 
mar ; as, a grammar rule. 
GRAM’MAR-LESS, a. Destitute of grammar. 
GRAM‘'MAR-SEHOOL, zn. A school in which the 
learned Janguages are taught, By learned languages 
we usually mean the Latin and Greek; but others 
may be included. e 2 
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@RAM-MA/RI-AN, 2, One versed in grammar, or the 
construction of languages ; a phulologist. 
2. One who teaches grammar. 
AM-MAT'I€, e, [Ir.] Belonging to gram- 
RAM-MAT‘IC-AL,$ mar; as, 8 grammetical rule. 
2, According to the rules of grammar. We say, a 
sentence is not grammatical; the construction is not 
‘ammatical, 
GRAM-MAT’IC-AL-LY, adv. According to the prin- 
ciples and rules of grammar; as, to write or speak 
rammatically. 
GRAM-MAT’IC-AL-NESS, zn. Quality of being gram- 
matical, or according to the rules of grammar. 
GRAM-MAT/IC-AS-TER, n. [L.] A low gramma- 
rian; a pretender to a knowledge of grammar; a 
pedant. Petty. 
GRAM-MAT'I-CIZE, »v. t. To render grammatical. 


Johnson, 
GRAM-MAT'IL-CIZ-ED 


pp. Rendered grammatical. 
GRAM'/MA-TIST, 2. A pretender to a knowledge of 
grammar. 


H, Tooke. 

GRAM'MA-TITE. See Tremouite. 

GRAMME, See Gram. 

GRAM’'PLE, x. A crab-fish. 

GRAM’PUS, nz. [Fr. grampoise; grandpoisson, con- 
tracted. Spelman.]} 

A fish of the cetaceous order, and genus DeJphinus. 
This fish grows to the length of twenty-five feet, and 
is remarkably thick in proportion to its length. The 
nose is flat, and turns up at the end. It has thirty 
teeth in each jaw. The spout-hole is on the top of 
the neck. The color of the back is black ; the belly 
is of a snowy whiteness ; and on each shoulder isa 
large white spot. This fish is remarkably vora- 
cious. 

GRA-NADE’, GRA-NA’DO. Sce Grenape. 

GRAN-A-DIL’LA;n. [Sp.] A plant; the fruit of the 
Passiflora quacrangularis, which is sometimes as large 
as a child’s head, and is much esteemed in tropical 
countries as a pleasant dessert fruit. P. Cyc. 

GRAN‘A-RY, 2x. [L. granarium, from granum, grain ; 
Fr. grenier, 

A storehouss or repository of grain after it is 
thrashed ; a corn-house. 

GRAN’ATE, n. 

GRAN/A-TITE. See Grenatite. 

GRAND, a [Fr. grand; Sp. and It. grande; L. gran- 
dis; Norn. grant. If n is casual, this word coincides 
with great, But most a ea it belongs to the class 
Rn. The sense is, to extend, to advance ; hence it 
leignifies, old, advanced in age, as well as great.] 

1. Great ; but mostly in a figurative scase : illustri- 
ous ; high in power or dignity ; as, a grand lord. 

Ralech. 

2. Great; splendid; magnificent; as, a grand de- 
Sign; a grand purade; a grand viow or prospect. 

a Great; principal; chief; as, ‘* Satan, our grand 
foe.” Milton. 
4, Noble; sublime; lofty ; conceived or expressed 

With great dignily ; as, a grand conception. 

In general, we apply the epithet grand to that 
which is great and elevated, or which elevates and 
expands our ideas. The ocean, the sky, a lofty tow- 
er, are grand objccts, But to constitute a thing grund, 
it seems necessary that it should be distinguished by 
some degree of beauty. Elem, of Criticism. 

5. Old; more advanced ; ns in grandfuther, grand- 
mother, that is, old-father; and to correspond with 
this relation we use grandson, granddaughter, grand- 


child. 
GRAN’DAM, 2. [grand and dame,] Grandmother. 
Shak, 
2. An old woman. Dryden, 


GRAND/CHILD, n. A son’s or daughter’s child; a 
child in the second degree of descent, 

GRAND/DAUGH-TER, (-daw-ter,) n, The daughter 
of a son or daughter. 

GRAN-DEE’, 2. [Sp. grandc.] 

A nobleman ; a man of elevated rank or station. 
In Spain, a nobleman of the first rank, who has the 
king’s leave to be covered in his presence. Encyc. 

GRAN-DEE'SHIP, 2. The rank or estate of a gran- 
dee. Swinburne. 

GRAND’EST, a. Most grand. 

GRAND’/EYR, (grand’yur,) n. [Fr., from grand.] 

1. In @ general sense, greatness; that quality, or 
combination of qualitics, in an object, which elevates 
or cxpands the mind, and excites pleasurable emo- 
tions in him who views or contemplates it. ‘Thus 
the extent and uniformity of surface in the occan 
constitute grandeur ; as do the extent, the elevation, 
anc the concave appearance or vault of the sky. So 
we speak of the grandcur of a large and well-prdpor- 
tioned edifice, of an extensive range of lofty moun- 
tains, of a large cataract, of a pyramid, éc, 

2. Splendor of appearance; state; magnificence ; 
as, the grandeur of a court, of a procession, éc. 

3. Elevation of thought, sentiment, or expression. 
We speak of the grandeur of Conceptions, and of 
style, or diction, 

4, Elevation of mien 

GRAN-DEV'LTY, a. 
GRAN-DE/VOUS, a. 
GRAND/FA-ZHER, n. 


or air and deportment, 
reutage, [JVut used.] 
OF great age. [Mol used.) 
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Usually written Garnet, which see. 


A father’s or mother’s father 5 | 
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the next degree above the father or mother in lineal 
ascent. 

GRAN-DIF’I€, a. Making great. 
GRAN-DIL/0-QUENCE, 2. Lofty speaking; lofty 
expressions, ; More. 

GRAN-DIL/O-QUENT, a. [L. grandiloquens.] 

Pompous; bombastic. 

GRAN-DIL’/O-GUOUS, a 
and loquor, to speak.] 

Speaking in a lofty style. 

GRAN’DI-NOUS, a. [L. grando.] 

Consisting of hail. Dict. 
GRAND/I-TY, n. Greatness; magnificence. [JVot 
‘used. ] ‘Camden. 
CRAND-JO’/ROR, n. One of a grand jury. In Con- 

necticut, an informing officer. i 
GRAND-JO/RY, 2. [grand and jury.] A jury whose 
duty is to examine into the grounds of accusation 
against offenders, and, if they see just cause, then to 
find bills of indictment against them, to be presented 
to the court. 
GRAND’LY, adv. 
sublimely. 
GRAND/MOFH-ER, (-muth-er,) zn. The mother of 
one’s father or mother. 
eer D-NEPH’/EW, 2. The grandson of a brother or 
ster. 
GRAND/NESS, 2. Grandeur; greatness with beauty ; 
magnificence. Wollaston. 
GRAND’/NiECE, (-nees,) n. The granddaughter of a 
brother or sister. | 

GRAND-SEIGN’IOR, (-seen/yur,) x. The sovereign 
or sultan of Turkey. 

GRAND/SIRE, x. A grandfather. 

* 2. In poctry and rhetoric, any ancestor. 
Dryden. Pope. 

GRAND/SON, ( oun,) 2» The son of a son or daugh- 
ter. 

GRAND-VIZ‘TER, (-vizh’yer,) n. The chief minister 
ef the Turkish empire; the same as Vizier, 

GRANGE, (granje,) x [Fr. grange, a barn ; grangier, 
a farmer; Sp. grangear, to cultivate; grangero, a 
farmer; Ir. grainseach, a grange; Scot. grange, the 
Sxnildings belonging to a corn-farm, originally a place 
Vhere the rents and tithes, paid in grain to religious 
houses, were deposited ; from granum, grain. ] 

A farm, with the buildings, stables, &c. 

Milton. Shr", 
GRA-NIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. granium, grain, and /-70, 
to bear.] 

Bearing sceds like grains. Humble, 

GRAN/I-FORM, a. Formed like grains of corn. 
Loudon. 
GRAN'I-LITE, n. [See Gramttz.] Indctcrminate 
granite; granite that contains more than thrce con- 
stituent parts. [Obs.] Kirwan, 
GRANITE, (gran/it,) n. [Fr. granit; It. granito, 
grained.] 

In geology, an aggregate rock, composed of the 
minerals quartz, feldspar, and mica, or at Icast of two 
of these minerals, confusedly crystallized together. 
The texture is more or less fincly granular. The 
grains vary in size from that of a pin’s head to a 
inass of two or three feet; but usually the largest 
size is that of a nut. The color of granite is greatly 
diversified by the different colors and proportions of 
the component parts, and in general these stones are 
very hard. The most common colors are gray, gray- 
ish-white, and flesh-red. Dict. Net. Hist. Kirwan. 

GRAN’L-TEL, 2. [dim. of granite.] A binary aggre- 
gate of minerals; a granitic compound containing 
two constitucnt parts, as quartz and feldspar, or 
quartz and shorl or hornblend. [Obs.] Kirwan, 

Itajian workinen give this name to a variety of gray 
granite consisting of small grains, Dict. Wat. Hist. 

GRA-NIT'IC, a, Pertaining to granite; like granite ; 
having the nature of granite; as, granitic texture. 

2. Consisting of granite ; as, granitic mountains. 

GRA-NIT-I-FI-CA/TION, n. The art or process of be- 


[L. grandiloquus ; grandis 


In a lofty manner; splendidly ; 


ing formed into granite, Humble, 
GRA-NII’I-FORM, a. Resembling granite in struct- 
ure or shape. : Humble, 


GRAN'I-TIN, n. An aggregate of three species of 
minerals, some of which differ from the spscies 
which compose granite, as quartz, feldspar, and 
jade er shorl. [Ods.] Kirwan. 

GRAN‘I-TOID, a. Resembling granite. 

pert ec, a, (L. granum, grain, and voro, 
0 eat. 

Eating grain; feeding or subsisting on seeds; as, 
granivorous birds, Brown. 
GRAN‘NAM,} x [For Granpam.] A grandmother. 

GRANNY, [Yulgar.] B. Jonson. 

GRANT, v. t& [Norm. granter, to grant, to promise, or 
agree. I have not found this word in any other Jan- 
guage, Perhaps n is not radical, for in some ancient 
charters it is written grat, ‘* Gratamus et conccdi- 
mux.?? Spelman.) , 

1, To admit as true what is not proved ; to allow ; 
to yicld ; to concede. We take that for granted which 
is supposed to be true, 


Grant that the fates have finned by their decree. Dryden. 


2. To give; to bestow or confer on without com- |- 
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pensation, particularly in answer to prayer or ré- 
quest, 

Thou hast granted me life and favor. — Job x. 

God granted him that which he requested, — 1 Chron. iv. 

3. To transfer the title of a thing to another, for a 
good or valuable consideration ; to convey by deed 
or writing. The legislature have granted all the new 
Jand. 


Grant me tne place of this threshing-floor, — 1 Chron, xx!, 


GRANT, 2. The act of granting ; a bestowing or con- 
ferring. 
2. The thing granted or bestowed ; a gift ; a boon. 
3. In Icw, 4 conveyance, in writing, of such things 
as can not-pass or be transferred by word only, as 
land, rents, reversions, tithes, &c 


A grant is on executed contract, Z. Suit 
4, Concession ; admission of something as true 
Dryden 


5. The thing conveyed by deed or patent. 

CEEN TE  PLes a. That may be granted or com 
veyed, 

GRANTED, pp. Admitted as true; conceded ; yield- 
ed : bestowed ; conveycd. ‘ 
GRANT-EE’, n. The person to whom a conveyance 

is made. 

GRANT’ER, nz. In a general sense, one who grants. 

GRANT'ING, ppr. or a. Admitting; conceding; be- 
stowing; conveying. 

GRANT/OR, zn. In law, the person who grants; one 

a vie pare land, rents, &c. : 

GRANULLA-RY, | a from L. granum, grain.] 

1. Consisting of grains; as, a granular substance. 

2. Resembling grains; as, a stone of granular ap 
pearance. , 

GRAN’U-LAR-LY, adv. Ina granular form. 

GRAN'U-LATE, v. t. [Fr. granuler, from L. gro 
num. . : 

1. To form into grains or small masses ; as, to gran- 
ulate powder or sugar. 

2. To raise in small asperities ; to make rough on 
the surface. Ray. 
GRAN’U-LATE, v. i. To collect or be formed into 
grains; as, cane-juice granulctes into sugar; melted 

metals granulate when poured *into water. 

GRAN’/U-LATE, a. Having numerous small eleva. 
tions, like shagreen, Brande ~ 

2. Consisting of or rezembling grains. 

GRAN’U-LA-TED, pp. Formed into grains. 

2. a. Consisting of grains; having the form of 
grains. 

GRAN'‘U-LA-TING, ppr. Forming into grains. 

GRAN-U-La’/TION, n. The act of forming into grains ; 
as, the granulation of powder and sugar. ‘The gran- 
ulation of metallic substances is performed by pour- 
ing the melted substances slowly into water, usually 
thrcugh a colander perforated with holes. Ure. 

2. In physiology, granulations are small, grain-like 
protuberances, which form on the surface of ulcers 
and in suppurating sores, and which serve to fill up 
the cavity and unite the sides. The process of doing 
this is called granulation. Ye 

GRAN’ULE, 2. [Sp. granillo, from L. granum.] 

A little grain ; a small particle. 

GRAN‘U-LOUS, a. Full of grains; abounding with 
granular substances. 

GRAPE, x. [This word is from the root of grab, gripe, 
and signifies primarily a cluster or bunch ; Fr. grappe 
de raisin, a bunch of grapes; W. grab, a cluster, @ 
grape; grabin, a clasping; It. grappa, a grappling; 
grappo, a Cluster, a bunch of grapes. 

1. Properly, 4 cluster of the fruit of the vine; but 
with us, a single berry of the vine; the fruit from 
which wine is made by expression and fermentation. 

2. In the manege, grapes signifies mangy tumors on 
the legs of a horse. 

GRAPLE/-UY'A-CINTH, z. A plant or flower, a spe- 
cies of Hyacinthus or Muscari. 

GRAPE’LESs, a. Wanting the strength and flavor of 
the grape. Jenyns. 

GRAP’/ER-Y, n. <A building or inclosure used for the 
rearing of grapes. 

GRAPE'-SHOT, n. A cluster of stall shot, confined 
in a canvas bag, forming a kind of cylinder, whose 
diamcter is equal to that of the ball adapted to the 
cannon. Brande, _ 

GRAPE’-STGNB, . The stone or seed of the grape. 

GRAPL’-VINE, n. The vine which yields the grape. 

GRAPH'I€, a, [L. graphicus ; Gr. } pagixos, from 

GRAPH'IC-AL, } padw, to write,] 

1. Pertaining to tho art of writing or delineating, 

2. Well delineated. Bacon. 

3. Describing with accuracy. 

Graphic granite; a variety of granite, composed of 
feldspar and quartz so arranged as to bear a.remote 
resemblance to oriental characters. Dana. 

GRAPH/IC-AL-LY, adv. With good delineation ; ip 
a picturesque manner. Browa, 

GRAPHITE, 2. (Gr. ypadw, to write.] 2 
Carburet of iron, a substance used for penc 

commonly called Biacx-.eap, or PLumsBaao. ql 

Cleaveland. 
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GRAPH’‘O-LITE, n. [Supra.]} 
roper for writing on. 
GRAPH-OM’E-TER, n. [Gr. ypadw, to describe, and 
pETpoV, pena ee 

A mathematical instrument, called also a semicircle, 
whose use is to observe any angle whose vertex is at 
the center of the instrument in any plane, and to find 
how many degrees it contains, Encyc. 

GRAPH.O-ME ‘RI€C-AL, a. Pertaining to or ascer- 
tained by a graphometer. 
L * 
CHAPLIN, { n. [Fr. grappin. C2e Grarrce.] 

A small anchor, fitted with four or five flukes or 
claws, used to hold boats or small vessels. Totten. 
GRAPPLE, (grap’pl,) v.t. [Goth. greipan, to gripe ; 
G. greifen; D. grypen; Dan. griber; Sw. grabba, 
gripa; It. grappare; W. crapeaw. See Gnarz and 

Guire. 

1. a2 seize ; to lay fast hold on, either with the 
hands or with hooks. We say, aman grapples his 
antagonist, or a ship grapples another ship. 

2. To fasten ; to fix, as the mind or heart. [Not 
in eal Shak, 
GRAP’PLE, v.%. To seize; to contend in close fight, 
as wrestlers. Jituton. Addison. 

To grapple with; to contend with; to struggle 


A species of slate, 


against with boldness. Shak. 

GRAP’PLE, n. A seizing; close hug in contest ; the 
wrestler’s hold. Milton. 
2. Close fight. Shak. 


3. A hook or iron instrument by which one ship 
. fastens on another. den. 
GRAP’PLED, pp. Seized ; laid fast hold on. 
GRAP’PLE-MENT, n. A grappling; close fight or 
embrace. 
GRAPPLING, ppr. Laying fast hold on. 
GRAP’PLING-!'RONS, n. pl. 
ments of grappling and ba 
some other object. 
GRAP’TO-LITE, 2. [Gr. yparros and d:60s.] 
A fossil zoéphyte, aving the appearance of writ- 
ing or sculpture, found in the silurian shales. 
* ; Brande, 
GRAP’Y, a, Like grapes; full of clusters of grapes. 
5 Addison. 
Gay. 


ding fast a vessel cr 


2, Made of grapes, 

GRASP, vo. t. [It. graspare.] 

1. To seize and hold by clasping or embracing with 
the fingers or arms, We say, to grasp with the hand, 
or with the arms. 

2. To catch ; to seize ; to lay hold of ; to take pos- 
session of. Kings often grasp more than they can 
hold, A 

GRASP, v. i. To catch or seize ; to gripe. Dryden. 

ey To struggle ; to strive. [aot in use.] 

3. To encroach. Dryden. 

To grasp at; to catch at; to try to seize. Alexan- 
der grasped at universal empire. 

GRASP, n. The gripe or seizure of the hand. This 
seems to be its proper sense ; but it denotes alsoa 
seizure by embrace, or infolding in the arms. 

2. Possession ; hold. 

3. Reach of the arms; and figuratively, the power 
of seizing. Bonaparte seemed to think he had the 
Russ’ ~n empire within his grasp. 

GRASt-A-BLE, a. That can be grasped. 

GRASP’ED, (graspt,) pp. Seized with the hands or 
atms ; embraced ; held ; possessed. 

GRASP’ER, nz. One who grasps or seizes ; one who 
catches at; one who holds. 

GRASP/ING, ppr. or a. Seizing ; embracing ; catch- 
ing ; holding. 

GRASP’ING-LY, adv. In an eager, grasping manner. 

GRASS, n. [Sax. gres, gers, or gred ; Goth, gras ; G, 
and D. gras; Sw. gras; Dan. gres. In G. rasen is 
turf, sod, and verrasen, to overgrow with grass; 
hence, g may be a prefix. Grass may be allied to 
Gr. 4) oworis, Kouoris, yoacris.) 

1. In common usage, herbage; the plants which 
constitute the food of cattle and other beasts, 

2. In botany, a plant having simple Icaves, a stem 
generally jointed and tubular, a husky calyx, called 
glume, and the seed single. This definition includes 
Wheat, rye, oats, barley, &c., and excludes clover 
and some ¢ther plants which are commonly called 
by the name of grass. The grasses form a numerous 
family of plants. e Encyc. 

Grass of Parnassus ; a plant growing in wet ground, 
of the genus Parnassia, 

GRASS, v.t To cover with grass or with turf. 

GRASS, v. i. To breed grass; to be covered with 


grass, Tusser. 
GRAS-SA/TION, n. ie assatio.] 
A wandering about. [| Little used.} 
GRASS’-BLADE, xn. A blade of grass. 
GRASS'-GREEN, a. Green with grass. Shenstone, 
2. Dark-green, like the color of grass. 
GRASS/-GROWN, a. Overgrown with grass. 


Thomson. 
GRASS’/HOP-PER, n. [grass and hop.] An insect 
that lives among grass, a species ee ryllus, ° 


GRASSY/I-NESS, n. [from grassy.] The state of 
abounding with 3; @ grassy state, 
GRASS’LESS, a. itute of grass. 


Irons used as instr-:-: 
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GRASS/-PLOT, zn. A plat or level spot covered with 


rass, 
GRASS/POL-Y, n, A plant, a species of Lythrum or 
willow-wort. ; 
GRASS'VETCH, n. A plant of the genus Lathyrus. 
GRASS’/WRACK, (-rak,) n._ A plant, the Zostera. 
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2. A partition of bars, or luttice-work of wood or. 
fron ; as, the grating of a prison or convent. 
3. An open cover fur the hatches of a ship, resem 
bling lattice-work ; commont+ used in the plural. 
GRAT’ING-LY, adv. Harshly ; offensively ; in 4 uow_| 
ner to irritate. 


GRASS/Y, a. Covered with grass; abounding with| GRA’TIS, adv. [L.] For nothing; freely ; witnout 


ca Spenser. 
2. Resembling grass; green, 


GRATE, z. [I[t. grata, L, crates, a grate, a hurdle. Qu. GRAT’I-TUDE, ne 


its alliance to the verb, to grate.] 

1. A work or frarne, composed of parallel or cross 
bars, with interstices ; a kind of Jattice-work, such 
as is used in the windows of prisons and cloisters. 

2. An instrument or frame of iron bars fur holding 
coals, used as fuel, in houses, stores, shops, &c. 

GRATE, wv. t. To furnish with grates; to make fast 
with cross-bars. : 

GRATE, v. t. [Fr. gratter, It. grattare, to scratch ; 
Dan. grytter, to grate, to break ; Sp. griecta, a scratch, 
a crevice; W. rhathu, to rub off, to strip, to clear; 
rhathell, a rasp. See the Sheimitic W723, Yvn, nan, 
and Wp. Class Rd, No. 38, 58, 62,81. If g is a 
prefix, this word coincides with L. rado. See Cry.} 

1. To rub, as a body with a rough surface against 
another body ; to rub one thing against another, so 
as Spredce a harsh sound ; as to grate the teeth. 

2. To wear away in small particlés, by rubbing 
with any thing rough or indented ; as, to grate a 
nutmeg. 

3. To offend ; to fret ; to vex; to irritate ; to mor- 
tify ; as, harsh words grate the heart ; they are grat- 
ing to the feelings ; harsh sounds grate the ear. 

4. To make a harsh sound by rubbing or the fric- 
tion of rough bodies. Milton, 
GRATE, v.i. To rub har, so as to offend ; to offend 
by oppression or importunity, & 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, South. 


2. To make a harsh sound by the friction of rough 


., bodies. Hooker, 
GRATE, 6. [L. gratus.] 
Agreeable. Envoe in use.] 


GRAT’ED, pp. or a. Rubbed harshly ;, worn off by 
rubbing. 

2, Furnished with a Based 3 as, grdted windows. 

GRATE’FUL, a. [from L. gratus. See Grace.] 

1. Having a due sense of benefits ; kindly disposed 
toward one from whom a favor has been rectived ; 
willing to acknowledge and repay benefits; as, a 
grateful heart. 

2. Agreeable ; pleasing; acceptable } ifying ; 
as, a grateful present; a grateful offering. 

5. Pleasing to the taste ; delicious ; affurding pleas- 
ure; as, food or diink grateful to the appetite, 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches shine, 
And grateful clusters swell with floods of wine, Pope. 

GRATE/FUL-LY, adv. With a due sense of benefits 
or favors ; in a manner that disposes to kindness, in 
return for favors. Tho gift was gratefully received. 

2. In a pleasing manner. Study continually fur- 
nishes something new, which may strike the imagi- 
nation gratefullye 

GRATE’/FUL-NESS, n. The quality of being grate- 
ful; gratitude. 

2. The quality of being agreeable or pleasant to the 
mind or to the taste. 

GRAT’ER, x. [See Grare.] An instrument or uten- 
sil with a rough, indented surface, for rubbing off 
small particles of a body; as, a grater for nutmegs. 

GRA-TI€-U-LA/TION, n. The division of a design 
or draft into squares, for the purpose of reducing it 
to smaller dimensions, Guilt. 

GRAT-I-FLCA/TION, x. [L. gratificatio, from grat: 
ficor; gratus and facio, to make. 

1. The act of~pleasing, either the mind, the taste, 
or the appetite. We speak of the gratification of the 
taste or the palate, of the appetites, of the senses, of 
the desires, of the mind, soul, or heart. 

2. That which affords pleasure ; satisfaction; de- 
light. It is not easy to renounce gratifications to 
which we are accustonred. 

3. Reward ; recom e, 

GRAT’I-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. or a Pleased ; 
according to desire. 

GRAT'I-FI-ER, x. One who gratifies or pleases. 

GRAT'I-FY, v. t. [L. gratificor; gratus, agreeable, 
and facio, to make.] 

1, To please ; to give pleasure to; to indulge; as, 
to gratify the taste, the appetite, the senses, the de- 
sires, the mind, &c. 

2. To delight ; to please ; to humor ; to soothe ; to 
satisfy ; to indulge to satisfaction, 

For who would die to gratify a foe? Drydon, 

3. To requite ; to recompense, : 

GRAT'I-FY-ING, ppr. Pleasing ; indulging to sat 
faction. 

2. a. Giving pleasure; affording satisfaction. 

GRAT'ING, ppr. [See Gratz.] Rubbing; wearing 
off in particles. 

2. a. Fretting; irritating; hatch; as, grating 
sounds, or a grating reflection. 

GRAT'ING, x. [See Grate.] A harsh sound or rub- 
bing. 


Morton. 
indulged 


recompense ; as, to give a thing gratis; to perfurm 
service gratis. “4 
[L. gratitudo, from gratus, pleas- 
ing. See Grace.]_ { 

An einotion of the heart, excited by a favor or hen- 
efit received ; a sentiment of kindness or good-will 
toward a benefactor; thankfulness, Gratitude is an 
agreeable emotion, consisting in, or accompanied 
with, good-will to a benefactor, and a disposition 
to make a suitable return of benefits or services, 
or, When no return can be made, with a desire to 
sve the benefactor prosperous and happy, Grati- 
tude is a virtue of the highest excellence, as it im- 
plies a ferling and generous heart, and a proper 
sense of duty. 


The love of God is the subfimest gratitude. 


GRA-TO'I-TOUS, a [L. gratuitus, from gratus; Fry, 
gratuit; It. gratuite. See he ay 3 ) 
1. Free ; voluntary ; not required by justice ; grant» 
ed without claim or merit. \ 
We mistake the gratuifous blessings of Heaven for the fruits of 

our own tidustry, L’ Estrange, 

2. Asserted or taken without proof; as, a gratui~ 
tous argument or affirmation, 

GRA-TU'I-TOUS-LY, adv. Freely; voluntarily ; 
without claim or merit; without an equivalent or 
compensation ; as, labor or services gratuitousiy be~ 
stowed. 

2. Without proof; as, a principle gratuitously as- 
sumed, 3 

GRA-TO'I-TY, n [Fr. gratuité, from gratuit, from 
gratus.) 

1. A free gift; a present; a donation; that which 
is given without a compensation or equivalent. 

2. Something given in return for a favor; an act 
knowlcdgnent. 

GRAT’U-LATE, v. t. [L. gratulor, from gratus, pleas- 
ing, grateful; Russ., with the prefix na, nagrada, 
Peter nagrajdayu, to gratify, to reward. Seo 
Grace. 

1. To express joy or pleasure to a person, on ac: 
count of his success, or the reception of some good ; 
to salute with declarations of joy ; to congratulate, 
[ The latter word is more generally used.] 

To gratulats the gentle princes there, Shak. 

2. To wish or express joy to. Shak. 

3. To declare joy for ; to mention with Joy. 

é B. Jonson. 

GRAT’U-LA-TED, pp.’ Addressed with expressiong 


Paley. 


of joy. 
GRATU-LA-TING, ppr. Addressing with expressiona 
of joy, on account of some good received ’ 
GRAT-U-LA'TION, n. [L. gratulatio.] 
An address or expression of joy to a person, on ac 
count of some good received by him ; congratulatior. 
I shall turn my wishes into gratulations. Soutk. 


GRAT/U-LA-TO-RY, x. [L. gratulatio.] An address 
or expression of joy to a person, on account of soma 
good received by him; congratulation. i 

GRAT’U-LA-TO-RY, a, Expressing gratulation ; con 
gratulatory. | 

GRA-VA'MEN, n. [L.] In law, the grievance com- 
plained of; the substantial cause of the action. Bouvier. 

GRAVE, a final syllable, isa grove, Sax. gref; or it is 
an officer, G. graf. 

GRAVE, ». t.; grote Graven; pp. Graven or Gravep. 
[Fr. graver; Sp. grabar; Sax. grafan, G. graben: D. 
graaven; Dan. graver; Sw. grafoa; Arm. engraff, 
engravi; Ir. grafadh, grafaim ; W. crivicw, from rhiv; 
Gr. yprgw, to write ; originally all writing was graus 
ing; Eng. to scrape; Ch. and Syr. 293,to plow. Sea 
Class Rb, No. 30.) 

1. To carve or cut letters or figures on stone aw 
other hard substance, with a chisel or edged tool ; tt 
engrave. [The latter word is now more gencrally used} 

Thou shalt take two onyx-ctones, and grave on them the naime 

of the children gf Jarael, —Ex, xxviii. 

2. To carve; to form or shape by cutting with @ 
chisel ; as, to grave an image. 

Thou shalt not make to thee any graven image. — Ex. xx. 

3. To clean a ship’s bottom by burning off filth, 
grass, or other foreign mattér, and paying it over with’ 

itch, 
: 4. Toentomb. [Unusval.] Shak. 

GRAVE, v.i. To carve ; to write or delineate on hatd 
substances ; to practice engraving. 

GRAVE,n. [Sax. gref; G. grab; D. and Sw. graf; 
Dan. yrav; Russ. grob,a ditch, a trench, a grave ; 
L. scrobs. See the verb.] 

1. The ditch, pit, or excavated place, in which a 
dead human body is deposited ; a place for the corpse 

2. A tomb, of a human being ; a sepulcher.’ 

3. Any place where the dead are reposited; a 
place of great slaughter or mortality Flanders was 
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formerly the grave of English armies; Russia proved | GRAV/ING, ppr. Engraving; carving; cutting figures 


to be the grave of the French army under Bonaparte ; 
the tropical cilmates are the grave of American sea- 


men and of British soldiers. 
4, In a figurative sense, death or destruction. 
5. Graves ; in the plural, sediment of melted tallow. 
« Brande. 
GRAVE’-€LOD, n. Clod of a grave. 
GRAVE’-€LOFHES, x. pl. The clothes or dress in 
which the dead are interred. 
GRAVE’-DIG-GER, n. One whose occupation is to 
dig graves. 
GRAVE’-LOOK-ING, a. Appearing grave, 
GRAVE!’-MAK-ER,n. A grave-digger. Shak. 
GRAVE/-ROB-BER, n, One who robs a grave, 
GRAVE/-ROB-BING, m. A robbing of the grave. 
GRAVE/STONE, n. A stone laid over a grave, or 
erected near it, as a monuinent to preserve the mem- 
ory of the dead. 
GRAVE‘YARD, n, 
ment of the dead, 
GRAVE,a, [Fr. Sp. and It. grave; Arm. grevus; from 
L. gravis, heavy, whence L. gravo, and aggravo, to 


-- = 


A yard or inclosure for the inter- 


azzravate.- Hence grief, which see. Ar. wy 


karaba, to overload, to press, to grieve. Class Rb, 

No. 30.) Properly, pressing, heavy. Hence, 

1, In music, low ; depressed ; solemn; opposed to 
sharp, acute, or high; as, a grave tone or sound, 
Sometimes grave denotes slow. 

2. Solemn ; sober; serious; opposed to gay, light, 
or jovial ; as, a man of a grave deportment; a grave 
character. 

Youth on silent wings is flown ; 
Graver years come rolling on. Prior. 

3. Plain; not gay; not showy or tawdry; as, a 
grave suit of clothes. 

4. Being of weight; of a serious character; as, a 
grave writer. 

5. Important; momentous; having a serious and 
interesting import. Lord Eldon. Kent. 
GRAV’ED, pp. [See the verb.] Carved ; engraved ; 

cleaned, as a ship. 

GRAV'EL, 2. [Fr. gravelle, gravier; Arm. grevell, or 
maen-gravell, stone-gravel; G. grober sand, coarse 
sand; D. graveel. Probably from rubbing, grating. 
Sce Grave, the verb.] 

1. Small stones, or fragments of stone, or very 
small pebbles, larger than the particles of sand, but 
often intermixed with them. 

2. In medicine, a disease produced by small, calcu- 
lous concretions in the kidneys and bladder. Cyc. 
GRAV'EL, v.t. To cover with gravel; as, to gravel 

a Walk. . 

2. To stick in thesand. Camden. 

3. To puzzle ; to stop; to embarrass, Prior. 

4. To hurt the foot of a horse, by gravel lodged 
under the shoe. 

GRAV'EL-ED, pp. or a. Covered with gravel; 
stopped ; embarrassed ; injured by gravel. 

GRAVE’LESS,a. [from grave.] Without a grave or 

* tomb; unburied. _ Shak. 

GRAV'EL-ING, ppr. Covering with gravel; embar- 
rassing; hurting the feet, as of a horse. 

GRAV'EL-ING, 2. The act of covering with gravel. 

GRAV'EL-LY, a. [from gravel.] Abounding with 
gravel ; consisting of gravel; as, a gravelly soil or 


land. 

GRAV'EL-WALK, (-wawk,) n. A walk or alley 
covered with gravel, which makes a hard and dry 
bottom ; used in gardens and malls. 

GRAVE'LY, adv, [from grave.] Ina grave, solemn 
manner ; soberly ; seriously. 

The queen of learning gravely smiles, Swift. 
2. Without gaudiness or show; as, to be dressed 
gravely, 

GRA-VE-MEN’'TE, ed In music, with a depressed 
tone; solemnly. [Sve Grave.] 

GRAVE'NESS, n. Seriousness; solemnity ; sobriety 
of behavior ; gravity of manners or discourse, 

Denham, 

GRA!VE-O-LENCE, n. [L. gravis and oleo.] 

A strong and offensive smell. 

GRA‘VE-O-LENT, a. Having a strong odor. 

GRAV/ER,n. [See Grave.] One who carves or en- 
graves; one whose profession is to cut letters or 
figures in stone, &c.; a sculptor. 

2. An engraving tool; an instrumcnt for graving 
on hard substances. i 

GRAV’ER, a. comp. 

GRAV'EST, a. superl, 

GRAV'ID, a. [L. gravidus, from gravis, sai 

Pregnant; being with child. Her 

GRAV'ID-A-TED, a. Made pregnant; big. 

[Wot in use.] 


use, 
GRAV-1D-A’TION, n, Pregnancy. 
Pearson. 


GRA-VID/I-TY, n, Pregnancy. [.Vot in usc.] 
Arbuthnot, 

GRA-VIM’E-TER, n.° [L. gravis, and Gr. perpoy.] 

, An instrument for ascertaining the specific gravity 

/ of bodies, solid or liquid. 


More grave. 
Most grave. 


ert, 


(Vot in 
‘arrow. 
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on stone, copper, or other hard substance. - 

GRAV'ING, n. ‘Ihe act of cutting figures in hard 
substances. 

2. Carved work. 

3. The act of cleaning a ship’s hottom. 

4, Figuratively, impression, as on the heart. 

GRAV'L-TATE, v. i [Sp. gravitar; Fr. graviter; 
from L. gravitas, from gravis, heavy.] 

To be attracted according to the law of gravitation. 
A body is said to gravitate, when it tends toward 
another body in accordance with the law of grav- 
itation. 

GRAV’I-TA-TING, ppr. or’a. Being attracted, or 
tending toward another body according to the law 
of gravitation. 

GRAV-I-TA/TION, n. The act of tending to the cen- 
ter, or of being drawn toward something. 

2. In natural philosophy, the tendency of all matter 
in the universe toward all other matter. Every body 
or portion of matter attracts and is attracted directly 
as its quantity of matter, and inversely as the square 
of its distance from the attracting body. Olmsted. 

GRAV'I-TY, x. [Fr. gravité; Sp. gravidad; L, grav- 
itas, from gravis, heavy. See Grave.) 

1. Weight; heaviness, 

2. In natural philosophy, the tendency of a mass of 
matter toward its central body ; particularly, the ten- 
dency of a body toward the center of the earth ; ter- 
restrial gravitation. Weight is the measure of gravity. 

Olmsted. 

The force of gravity in a body is in direct proportion to its quan- 

ity of matter. Anon. 

3. Specific gravity ; the weight of a body compared 
with another of the same bulk, taken as a standard. 
Water is the standard for solids and liquids, common 
air for gases. Thus the exact weight of a cubic inch 
of gold, compared with that of a cubic inch of water, 
is called its specific gravity. Olmsted, 

4. Seriousness ; sobriety of manners; solemnity of 
deportment or character 

Great Cato there, for gravity renowned, Dryden, 

5. Weight; enormity ; atrociousness ; as, the grav- 
ity of an injury. [ot used.] Hooker. 

6. In music, lowness of sound. 

GRA/VY, n. The fat and other liquid matter that 
drips from flesh in roasting, or when roasted or 
baked, or a mixture of that juice with flour. 

GRAY, a. [Sax. grig, greg; G. grau; D. graauw; 
Dan. grage; Sw. gra; It. grigio; Ir. gre. This is 
probably Toatkos, Grecus, Greek, Graii, the name 
given to the Greeks, on account of their fair com- 
plexion compared with the Asiatics and Africans. 
(See Evrore.) 

Dopxu do’ av Kntw Tpatas rexe xadXtrapnovs, 

Ex yeverns moXtas ras dn Tpatas xadtovoww. 

Hesiod. Theog. 270. 

*¢ Keto bore to Phorcus the Graiz with fair cheeks, 
white from their birth, and hence they were called 
Graie.”” The Greek word ypaze is rendered an old 
woinan, and, in this passage of Hesiod, is supposed 
to mean certain dcitics. The probability is, that it 
is applied to an old woman, because she is gray. 
But the fable of Hesiod is easily explained by sup- 
posing the author to have had jn his mind some im- 
perfect account of the origin of the Greeks.] 

1, White, with a mixture of black. 

These gray and dun by mixin; 

minereae blacks, te ky wlag_grortuced pti . 

2. White; hoary; as, gray hair. “We apply the 
word to hair that is partially or wholly white. 

3. Dark ; of a mixed color; of the color of ashes ; 


as, gray eyes; the gray-eyed morn. Gay. Shak. 
4, Old; mature ; as, gray experience. Ames. 
GRAY, 2. A gray color. Parnell, 


2. An animal of a gray color, as a horse, a badger, 
and a kind of salmon. mart. 

GRAY'-BEARD, x. Anold man. Shak, 

GRAY'-EY-ED, (gra/ide,) a, Having gray eyes. 

GRAY'FLY, n. The trumpet-fly. > Milton. 

GRAY’-HAIR-ED, a. Having gray hair. 

GRAY'-HEAD-ED, (gra’hed-ed,) a. Having a gray 
head or gray hair, 

GRAY'HOUND, n, ([Sax. grighund. See Grey- 
Se i 

abo ,»@ Somewhat gray; gray in a moderate 

egree, 

GRAY’LING, 2. A fish of the genus Salmo, called, 
also, umber, a voracious fish, about sixteen or eigh- 
teen inches in length, of a more elegant figure than 
the trout ; the back and sides are of a silvery-gray 
color. It is found in clear, rapid streams in the north 
of Europe, and is excellent food. Dict. Wat. Hist, 

GRAY MARE. ‘ The gray mare is the better horse,’? 


—said of a woman who rules her husband. Grose. 
GRAY’/NESS, x The quality of being gray. 
Sherwood, 


GRAY/STONE, n. <A grayish or greenish compact 
Lb composed of feldspar and augite, and allied to 
asalt, 


GRAY'WACKE, (-wak,) 2. [G. grauwacke.] : 
In geology, a conglomerate or grit-rock, consisting 


‘GREAT, a 


GRE 


————— 
of rounded pebbles and sand firmly united togethen — 


The name is applied only to certain rocks below thi 
coral series, and deposits of shale are sometimes in: 
cluded under this designation, along with the con- 
glomerate. Dana. 
GRAZE, v. t. [Sax. grasian; G. grasen; D. graaren; 
from grass, or from the root of L. rado, rasi, or rodo, 
rosi; Sp. rbzar, Port. rogar, to rub against, to graze, 
In Russ., grizu, or grezu, signifies to bite, to gnaw. 

1. To rub or touch lightly in passing; to brus 
lightly the surface of a thing in passing; as, the bul 
let grazed the wall or the earth. 

2, To feed or supply cattle with grass; to furnish 
perie for ; as, the farmer grazes Jarge herds of 
cattle, , 

3. To feed on; to eat from the ground, as growing 
herbage. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, Pope. 

4. To tend grazing cattle; as, Jacob grazed La- 
han’s sheep, Shak. 

GRAZE, v. i. To eat grass; to feed on growing herb- 
age; as cattle graze on the meadows. 

2. To supply grass ; as, the ground will not graze 
well. Bacon, 

3. To move on devouring. Bacon. 

GRAZ’ED, pp. Touched lightly by a passing body; 
brushed. 

2. Fed by growing grass; as, cattle are grazed. 

3. Eaten, as growing herbage; as, the fields were 


grazed, 
GRAZ/ER,n, One that grazes or feeds on growing 


herbage. Philips. 
GRA’ZIER, (gra'zhur,) n. One who pastures cattle, 
and rears them for market. Bacon.. 


GRAZ/ING, ppr. Touching lightly, as a moving body. 
2, Feeding on growing herbage; as, grazing cattle; 
3. a, Supplying pasture ; as, a grazing farin, 
GRAZ/‘ING, n. A pasture. 
GRA-ZI-O'SO, (grat-se-0'so,) [It.] In music, grace. 
ful, smooth, and elegant. « - 
GREASE, n. [Fr. graisse; It. grasso; Sp. grasa, 
grease; Port. graza, grease for wheels, and a dis- 
temper in a horse when his fat is melted by exces. 
sive action. Port. Dict.) 
1. Animal fat in a soft state; oily or unctuous mai 
ter of any kind, as tallow, lard; but particularly i 
fatty matter of land animals, as distinguished fr 
the oily matter of marine animais. * - 
2. An inflammation of the heels of a,horse, which 
suspends the ordinary greasy secretion of the pa 
and which produces dryness and scurfiness, fallow: 
by cracks, ulceration, and fungous excrescences, 
GREASE, (greez,) v. t. To smear, anoint, or daub 
with grease or fat, 
2. To bribe; to corrupt with presents. eles elite 
ant. x ry den, 
GREAS’ED, pp. Smeared with oily matter ; bribed. 
GREAS'I-LY, adv. With grease or an appearance of 
it; grossly. 

GREAS'I-NESS, n. The state of being greasy ; oili- 
ness ; unctuousness, oyle, - 
cea ppr. Smearing with fat or cily matter; 

ribing, 
GREAS’Y, (greez'y,) a. Oily; fat; unctuous. 
2. Smeared or defiled with gréase. 
3. Like grease or oil; smooth ; as, a fossil that ha¢ 

8 greasy feel. 

4. Fat of body; bulky. [Little used.] 

5. Gross; indelicate ; indecent. Marston, 
[Sax. great; D. grovt; G. gross: Norm 
gres; It. grosso; Sp. grueso; Port. grosso; Fr. gresi 
Arm, grogz; and probably L. crassus. Great and 
gross are the same word dialectically varied in or 
thography. See Class Rd, No. 59, 22, 79.] 

1, Large in bulk or dimensions; a term of com- 
parison, denoting more magnitude or extension than 
something else, or beyond what is usual ; as, a great 
body; a great house ; a great farm. : 

2. Being of extended length or breadth; as, a great 
distance ; a great lake. : 

3. Large in number; as, a great many; a grea} 
multitude. 

4. Expressing a large; extensive, or unusual, de- 
gree of any thing; as, great fear; great love; great 
strength; great wealth; great power; great influ- 
ence; great folly. 

5. Long continued ; as, a great while. 

6. Important ; weighty ; as, a great arsuneat hg 
great truth; a great event; a thing of no great co 
sequence ; it is no great matter. - 


7. Chief; principal; as, the great seal of England; 


8. Chief; of vast power and excellence ; supreme; 
illustrious; as, the great God ; the great Creator, ~ 
9. Vast ; extensive; wonderful ; adinirable. 
Great are thy works, Jehovah, 4 


10. Possessing large or strong powers of mind 5, aj 


a great genius. 
1. Having made extensive or unugal acquisitions 
of science or knowledge; as, a great philosopher or 


botanist ; a great scholar. # 
12. Distinguished by rank, office, or power; ele 
vated ; eminent; as, a great lord ; the great men of 


the nation ; the great Mogul; Alexander the Great — 
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38, Dignified in aspect, mien, or manner. 

Amidst the crowd she walks serenely erggt. Dryden. 

14. Magnanimous; generous; of eievated senti- 
ments; high-minded. He has a great soul. 

15. Rich; sumptuous ; magnificent. He disdained 
not to appear at great tables; a great feast or enter- 
tainment._ - 

16. Vast; sublime; as, a great conception of idea. 

17. Dignified ; noble. 

Nothing can be great which is not right. Rambler. 

18. Swelling; proud; as, he was not disheartened 

eat \ooks. 

19. Chief; principal; much traveled; as, a great 
road. The ocean is called the great highway of 
nations. 

20. Pregnant, teeming; as, great with young. 

- 9}. Hard; difficult. It is no great matter to live in 

peace with meek people. 

22. Familiar; intimate [Vulgar.] 

23. Distinguished by extraordinary events, or unu- 
suatimportance. -./ude 6. 

24. Denoting consanguinity one degree more re- 
mote, in the ascending or descending line; as great 
grandfather, the father of a grandfather; ereat great 
grandfather, the father of a great grandfather, and 
so on indefinitely; and great grandson, great great 
grandson, &c. 

25. Superior; preéiminent ; as, great chamberlain ; 
great marshal, 

The sense of great is to be understood by the things 
it is intended to qualify. Great pain or wrath is vio 
lent pain or wrath; great love is ardent love; great 
peace is entire peace ; a great name is extensive re- 
nown; a great evil or sin is a sin of deep malig- 
nity, &c. 

GREAT,2. The whole; the gross; the lump or mass; 
@S, a carpenter contracts to build a ship by the great. 

3. People of rank or distinction. ‘The poor envy 
the great, and the great despise the poor. 

GREAT’-BEL-LI-ED, a. Pregnant; teeming. Shak. 

GREAT'-€OAT, n. An overcoat. 

GREAT’-€OAT-ED, a. Wearing a great coat. 

GREAT‘EN, v.t. Toenlarge. [Obs.] Ralegh. 

aR EAR es v. i. To increase; to becoine large. 

bs, 

€ EAT’ER, a. Larger; more extensive or wonderful. 
REAT“EST, a. Largest; most extensive or impurtant. 

GREAT’-HEART’ED,a, High-spirited ; undejected ; 
nobie. Clarendon. 

GREAT'LY, adv. Ina great degree ; much. 

I will greatly :nuluply thy sorrow, —~ Gen. iii, 

2, Nobly ; illustriously. 

By a high fae, thou greatly didst expire. Dryden. 

3. Magnanimously ; generously ; bravely. He 
greatly scorned to turn his back on his foe. He 

Se spnrned the offered boon. 

GREAT‘NESS, nx. Largeness of bulk, dimensions, 
number, or quantity ; as, the greatness of a mountain, 
of an edifice, of a multitude, or of a sum of money. 
With reference to solid bodies, however, we more 
generally use bulk, size, extent, or magnitude, than 
greataess ; as, the bulk or size of the body ; the extent 
of the ocean ; the magnitude of the sun or of the earth. 

2, Large amount; extent; as, the greatness of a 
reward. 

3. High degree ; as, the greatness of virtue or vice. 

4. igh rank or place ; elevation; dignity ; dis- 
tinction ; eminence ; power; command. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness, 

5. Swelling pride ; affected state. 

It Is not of pride or greatness that he cometh not aboard your 

ships. Bacon, 

6. Magnanimity, elevation of sentiment; noble- 
ness ; as, greatness of mind. 

Virtue is the only solid basie of greainces, Rambler. 

7. Strength or extent of intellectual faculties ; as, 
the greatness of genius. 

8. Large extent or variety; as, the greatness of a 
man’s acquisitions. 

9, Grandeur; pomp; magnificence, 

Greatness with Tunon dwells in such a dranght, 
As brings all Brocignag betore your Wought. Pope. 

10. Force ; intensity ; as, the greatness of sound, 
of passion, heat, &c. 

GREAT SAL, 2. The principal seal of a kingdom, 
state, &c. 

GREAVE, for Grove and Groove. 
Groove. Spenser. 
CREAVES, (greevz,) n. pl. [Port. and Sp. grevas. 

In Fr. greve is the calf of the be) 

1. Armor for the legs ; a sortof boots, 1 Sam. xvii. 

2, Greaves, or graves ; the sediment of melted tal- 
low. E Brande. 

GREBE, 2. A name common to numerous species of 
web-footed birds with short wings, and very expert 
at diving. They constitute the genus Podiceps of 
Latham, or part of the Linnean genus Colymbus. 

s Partington. P. Cyc. 
GRE/CIAN, (gré/shan,) a. Pertaining to Greece. 
GRECIAN, x. A native of Greece. Also, a Jew who 

Bedigectuod Greek. Acts vi. 


Shak. 


[See Grove and 
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2. One well versed in the Greek language. 
GRE'/CIAN-FIRE. See Greex-Fire. 
GRE/CISM,2. [L. grecismus.] 

An idiom of the Greek language. 
GRE/CYIZE, v.t. To render Grecian, 

2. To translate into Greek. 
GRE'CIZE, v. % To speak the Greek Jan- 
GRE/CIAN-IZE, guage. 

GRF/CIZ-ED, (grés’izd,) pp. Rendered Greek. 
GRE/CIZ-ING, ppr. Rendering Greek. 
GREE, xn. [Fr. gré. See Acrex.] 

1. Good-will. [Obs.] 

2. 1 or stair; rank ; degree. 

Obs. 

GREE, ».i, Toagree. [Obs.] [See Acrez.] 
GREECE,n. [W. gréz; L. gressus. It is the plural 
of Gree, a step, and is sometimes written Grick, or 


Gaise.] 
A flight of steps. [0bds.] Bacon, 
[05s.] Graham. 


GREED, x. Greediness. 

GREED'L-LY, adv. [See Greepy.] With a keen 
appetite for food or drink ; voraciously; ravenous- 
ly; as, to eat or swallow greedily. 

2. With keen or ardent desire; eagerly. Jude 11. 

GREED/I-NESS, 2. Keenness of appetite for food or 
drink ; ravenousness ; voracity. 

Fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, 
2. Ardent desire. 

GREED’Y,a. [Sax. gredig; D. greetig ; Goth. gre- 
dags, from gredon, to hunger. It agrees in elements 
with L. gradior, and probably signifies reaching for- 


Addison. 


Spenser. 
[See Decazz.] 


Spenser. 


Shak. 


wards} 
1. Having a keen appetite for food or drink ; rav- 
enous; voracious; very hungry; followed by of; 
as, a lion that is grecdy of his prey. Ps. xvii. 

2. Having a keen desire of any thing; eager to 


obtain ; as, ie of gain. 
GREED/Y-GUT,n. A glutton ; a devourer ; a belly- 
god. [Vulyar. - Todd, 
GREEK, a, Pertaining to Greece. [See Gray.] 
GREEK,n. A native of Greece, 
2. The language of Greece. 
GREEK’ESS, rn. A female Greek. Taylor. 


GREEK’-FIRE, 2. A combustible composition which 
burns under water, the constituents of which are 
supposed to be asphalt, with niter and sulphur. 

Ure. 

GREEK’ISH, a. Peculiar to Greece. Milton. 

GREEK’LING, 2 A little Greek, or one of small 
esteem or pretensions. B. Jonson. 

GREEK!-ROSE, 2. The flower campion. 

GREEN, a. [Sax. grene; G. grin; D- groen; Dan. 

n; Sw. grén; Heb. }2)%, to grow, to flourtsh. 
Class Rn, No. 7.] 

1. Properly, growing, flourishing, as plants; hence, 
of the color of herbage and plants whens growing, a 
color composed of blue and yellow rays, one of the 
original prismatic colors ; verdant. 

2. New ; fresh ; recent; as, a green wound. 

The greenest uatirpation. Burke. 


3. Fresh ; flourishing ; undecayed ; as, green old 
age. 
4, Containing its natural juices; not dry ; not sea- 
soned ; as, grecx woud ; green timber. 
5. Not roasted ; half raw. 
We say the meat Is green, when half rousted. 
[Rarcly, if ever, used in eee} 
6. Unripe ; immature ; not arrived to perfection ; 
as, green fruit. Hence, 
7. Immature in age ; yonng; inexperienced ; raw ; 
as, green in age or judgment, ” 
8. Pale; sickly ; wan ; of a greenish pale color. 
Shak. 
In cookery, a goose is said to be green until it is 
more than four months old. Encyc. Dom, Econ. 
GREEN, x. The colur of growing plants; a color 
composed of blue and yellow rays, which, mixed in 
different proportions, exhibit a variety of shades ; as, 
apple green, meadow grrea, leek green, &c. 
2. A grassy plain or plat; a piece of ground covered 
with verdant herbage. 
O’er the smooth enameled green. 


Watts. 


* Milton. 


3. Fresh leaves or branches of trees or other plants ; 
Wreaths ; usually in the plural. 


The fragrant greens I seek, my brows to Lind, Dryden. 


4. The leaves and stems of young plants used in 
cookery or dressed for food in the spring ; in the 
plural. 

In that soft season, when desconding showers 

Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowers, Pope. 

GREEN, v. t To make green. This is used by 
Thomson and by Barlow, but is not un elegaut 
word, and indeed is hardly legitimate, in the sense in 
which these writers use it. ‘“ Spring greens the 
year.” ‘God greens the groves.” The only legiti- 
miate sense of this verb, if used, would be, to dye 
green, or to change toa green color. A plant grow- 
ing in a dark room is yellow; Jet this "lant be car- 
ried into the open air, and the rays of the sun will, 
green it. This use would correspond with the use of 
whiten, blackcn, redden. 
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GEEEN'WEED.’ n. A plant of the gents Genista, 
GREEN’€LOTH, 2. A board or court of justice held 
in the counting-house of the British King’s house- 
hold, composed of the lord steward and the officers 
under him. This court has the charge and cogni- 
zance of all matters of justice in the king’s housex ~ 
hold, with power to correct offenders and keep the 
peace of the verge, or jurisdiction of the court-royal, 
which extends every way two hundred vards from 
the gate of the palace. Johnson. Encyc. 
GREEN’-€0L-OR-ED, (-kul-urd,) @. Pale; sickly. | 
GREEN!-€ROP, n, A crop of green vegetables, such 
as artificial grasses, turnips, &c., consumed on @ 
farm in their unripe state, Farm, Encyc 
GREEN’-EARTH, zn. A species of earth or mineral, 
so called; the mountain green of artists, Ure. 
Se age pp. Made green. 
GREEN’BR-Y, n. Green plants; verdure, 
GREEN!-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having green eyes; ay 
reen-eyed jealousy., Shak. 
sag al es nm. A bird; also called green gross 
2 : 
GREEN’FISH, 2. A fish so called. 
GREEN’GAGE, 2. _A species of plum. 
GREEN’-GRO-CER, n. A retailer of vegetables of 
fruits in their fresh or green state. 
GREEN'HAIR-ED, a. Having green locks or hair. 
GREEN/-HAND, n. One raw and inexperienced. 
GREEN’/HOOD, nz. A state of greenness, Chaucer, 
GREEN/HORN, x. Araw youth. W. Irving. 
GREEN/-HOUSE,n. A house in which tender plants 
are sheltered from the weather, and preserved green 
during the winter or cold weather. 

GREEN/ING, rn. A well-known sort of apple. 
GREEN/‘ISH, a. Somewhat green; having a tinge of 
reen ; as, a greenish yellow. Newton, 
GREEN/iSH-NESS,n. The quality of being greenish, 
GREEN’LY, adv. With a green color; newly; 

freshly ; immaturely. — a. Of a green color. 
GREEN/-MAN/TLED, a. Covered with green. 
GREEN'NESS, 2. The quality of being green; 

viridity ; as, the greenness of grass or Vf a meadow, 

2. immaturity ; unripeness ; ina literal or figurative 
sense; as, the greenness of - fruit, or of youth. 

3. Freshness ; vigor. South. 

4. Newness, 

GREEN/OCK-ITE, n. [from Lord Greenock.] A na- 
tive sulphuret of cadmium, presenting a honey-yellow 
or orange-yell color. 

GREEN’~ROOM, z. The name given to the retiring- 
room of play-actors in a theater. 

GREENS, n. pl. The leaves of various plants, as 
spinach, &c., boiled in their green state for fuod. 
See Green. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
GREEN’-SAND, 2. Aterm applied to beds of sand, 

sandstone, or limestone, belonging to the Cretaceous 

Period ; so called because green earth, or chlorite, 

is ordinarily, though not always, scattered throughout 

the sandstone, limestone, &c. Lyell. 

GREEN’-SICK-NESS, . A disease of females, 
characterized by pale, lurid complexion, languor, 

listlessness, depraved appetite and digestion, and u 

morbid condition of the catamenial excretion. 
GREEN’-SICK-NESS-ED, (-sik’nest,) ¢, Having a 

sickly taste. Bishop Rundle, 

GREEN’-SNAKE, n. Two small species of snakes, 
not poisonous, of the genus Coluber, are known by 
this name in the United States. 

GREEN’-STALL, n. A stall on which greens are 
exposed to sale. 

GREEN’STONE, n. [So called from a tinge of gresh 
in the eh) 

A rock of the trap formation, consisting of horn- 
blende and feldspar in the state of grains or small 
crystals, Ure, 

GREEN/-SWARL, x. Turf green with grass. 

GREEN/-VIT’/RI-OL, 2. A popular name for the 
sulphate of iron. 

GREEN'-WEED, n. Dyer’s weed. 

GREEN’/WOO)D),a. A wood when green, as in summer. 

GREEN’WOOD, a. Pertaining to a greenwood ; as, 

a greenwood shade, den. 
GREET, »v.¢t. [Sax. gretan, grettan, to salute, to ex- 

claim, to cry out, to bid farewell, to approach, te 

touch; G. grvssen; D. groeten, to, greet; Sax. gre- 
daa, to tty ; Goth. greitan, Sw. grata, Dan. grader, 
to wee, ‘It. gridare; Sp. and Port. gritar : W. ary 
dian, g “law, to shout, to scream, or shriek, to wall, 
tu make a vchement,.rough noise; perhaps L. rudo, 

to bray, to roar. Sve Class Rd, No. 7, 19, 43, 70, 75} 

1. To address with expressions of kind wishes; 
to salute in kindness and respect. 

My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet you, Shak, 

2. To address at meeting ; to address in any man. 
ner. Shak, 
3. To congratulate. 

4. ‘T’o pay compliments at a distance ; to send kind 
wishes to. Col.iv. 2 Tim. iv. 

5. To meet and pddress with kinduess; or to ox 
press kind wishes accompanied with an embrace. 
1 Thess. Vv. 

. To meet. Bhak. 
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GREET, v. i. To meet and salute, 
Thore greet in silence as the dead are wont, 
And sleep in peace. Shak, 
5. To weep; written by Spenser Greit. [Obs.] 
GREET’ED, pp. Addressed with kind wishes ; com- 
GREET’ER, x. One who greets. (plimented. 
GREET'’LNG, ppr. Addressing with kind wishes or 
expressions of joy ; complimenting ; congratulating ; 
saluting. 
GREET'iNG, n. Expression of kindness or joy ; sal- 
utation at meeting; compliment addressed from ong 
GREBZE, xn, [L. gressus.} [absent. 


A step, or flight of steps. [Obs.] [See Greece.] 
GREF'FLER, 2. [Fr.] [SeeGrart.] <A registrar, or 
recorder. Bp. Hall. 

GRE'GAL, a [L. grez.] f 
Pertaining to a ficck. Dict. 
GRE-GA’‘RI-LN, a. [See Grecarrous.] Belonging 
to the herd or common sort. Howell, . 


GRE-CA’RI-OUS, a. [L. gregarius, from grez, a 
herd. 
tating the habit of assembling or living in a flock 
or herd; not habitually solitary or living alone. 
Cattle and sheep are gregarious animals. Many 
species of birds are gregarious. Rapacious animals 
are generally not gregarious. 
GRE-GA’RI-OUS-LY, adv. In a flock or herd; in a 


company. 

GRE-GA'RI-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of 
living in flocks or herds. 

GREG’/GOE, x. A short jacket. 

GRE-GO’RI-AN, a. Denoting what belongs to Greg- 
ory. The Gregorian calendar is the regulation of 
the year according to the formation introduced by 
Pope Gregory XIII., 4 The Gregorian year 
is the year as now reckoned according to the Grego- 
rian calendar. Thus, every year which is divisible 
by 4, except those divisible by 100 and not by 400, 
has 366 days; all other years have 365 days, 

Gregorian chant, is choral music, according to the 
eight celebrated church modes, as arranged by Pope 
Gregory I. _ Porter. 

Gregorian telescope ; a form of the reflecting teles- 
cope, so named from its inventor, Prof. James Greg- 
ory, of the University of Edinburgh. In this telescope 
the light, proceeding from a heavenly body, is collected 
by a large concave mirror, and forms an image in 
the focus of a small reflector, which transmits the 
light back through an opening in the center of the 
large mirror, where it furms a second image, which 


is magnified by the eye-glass, Olmsted, 
GREIT, v. i. [Goth. greitan.] 

To lament. [ Obs. Spenser. 
GREITH, v. t. [Sax. geredian, to prepare; ge and 

hrede, ready.] 

To make ready. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
GREITH, x. Goods; furniture. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
GRE/MI-AL, a, [L. gremium.] 

Belonging to the lap or bosom. Dict. 


GRE-NADE’, n. [Sp. granada, It. granata, Fr. gre- 
nade, a pomegranate, or grained spies) 

In the art of war, a hollow hall or shell of iron or 
other metal, about two inches and a half in diameter, 
to be filled with powder, which is to be fired by 
means of a fusee, and thrown by hand amung en- 
emies, This, bursting into mayy pieces, does great 
injury, and is particularly useful in annoying an en- 


emy in trenchcs and other lodgments. Encye. 
GREN-A-DIER’, n. [from Fr. grenade, Sp. granada, 
2 pomegranate-tree ; so called, it is said, from the 


cap worn, which resembled the flowers of that tree ; 
or, as others allege, so called from carrying and 
throwing hand grenades. The,latter is the opinion 
of Lunier.]} 
1. A foot-soldier, wearing a high cap. Grenadiors 
are usually tall, active soldiers, distinguished from 
others chiefly by their dress and arms; a company 
of them is usually attached to each battalion. 
2. A fowl found in Angola, in Africa. [Encyc, 
GRE-NAT'I-FORM, a. Being in the form of grena- 
tite, Gibbs. 
GREN’A-TITE, n. Staurotide or staurolite, a mineral 
of a dark, reddish brown. It occurs imbedded in 
mica slate, and in talc, and is infusible by the 
blowpipe. It is also cailed prismatic garnet. Cyc. 

GRES.SO/RI-AL, a. In ornithology, having three toes 
#3 hee feet forward, two of them connected, and one 
ehind, 

GREW, pret. of Grow. 

GREY. See Gray. 

GREY'HOUND, nx. [Sax. grighund.) 

A tall, fleet dog, kcpt for the chase, 

GRICE, 2. A little pig. 
2A flight of steps. 
GRID’/DLE, n. 
singe, Sone 
pan, broad and shallow, for baking cakes, 

GRIDE, ». t. [It. gridare; Sp. vitae | Poke id, ; Fr. 
crier ; Eng. to cry; Sax. gradan; Dan. grader; Sw. 
gratia, See Greet.) 

To grate, or to cut with a grating sound; to cut; 

| to penetrate or pierce harshly ; as, the griding sword, 
ilton. 

‘That through hia thigh the mortal stecl did gride. ereuie 


[See Grezce.] B. Jonson. 
[W. greidell, from grediaw, to heat, 
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CRID’/E-LIN, n. [Fr. gris de lin, flax gray.] 
A color mixed of white and red, or a gray violet. 
den. 
pee ar ppr. Grating; cutting with a grating 
sound. 


GRiD’T-RON, (-I-urn,) n. [W. grediaw; Ir. greadam, 
to heat, scorch, roast, and iron. See Grippte.] 
A grated utensil for broiling flesh and fish over 


coals. 
GRID’T-RON-PEND/Y-LUM, ». See Penvuzum. 
GRIEF, (gref,) x. [D. grief, hurt; Fr. grief, and gre- 
ver, to oppress ; Sp. agravio ; Norm. grief, gref, greve ; 
L. gravis, See Grave and Accravats.. The sense 
is, pressure or oppression. } 

1. The pain of mind produced by loss, misfortune, 
injury, or evils of any kind ; sorrow; regret. We 
experience gricf when we lose a friend, when we 
incur loss, when we consider ourselves injured, and 
by sympathy, we feel grief at the misfortunes of oth» 
ers. 

2. The pain of mind occasioned by our own mis- 
conduct ; sorrow or regret that we have done wrong; 
pain accompanying repentance. We feel grief when 
we have offended or injured a friend, and the con- 
sciousness of having offended the Supreme Being. 
fills the penitent heart with the most poignant grief. 

3. Cause of sogrow ; that which afflicts. 

Which were a grief of mind unto Isanc and to Rebekah, — Gen. 

_A foolish son is a grief to his father. — Prov. xvii, [=20i. 


GRIEF’FUL, a. Full of grief or sorrow. Sackville. 

GRIEF’-IM-BIT/TER-ED, a. Imbittered by grief. 

GRIEF’LESS, a. Without grief. Huloet. 

GRIEF’-SHOT, a. Pierced with grief. Shak. 

GRIEV‘A-BLE, a. Lamentable. [Obs.] Gower. 

GRIEV’ANCE, n. [from grief. 
grief or uneasiness ; that which burdens, oppresses, 
or injures, implying a sense of wrong done, or a con- 
tinued injury, and therefore applied only to the effects 
of human conduct ; néver to providential evils. The 
oppressed subject has the right to petition for a re- 
dress of grievances. 

GRIEVE, v. t, [D. grieven; Fr. grever, to oppress ; 
Sp. agraviar, agravar; It. gravare; L. gravo, from 
gravis ~~9 GRAVE. 

ey vain of mind to; to afflict ; to wound 
the feelings. Nothing grieve a parent like the con- 
duct of a profligate child. 

2. To afflict ; to inflict pain on. 

For he doth not aillict williag}y, nor grieve the children of men. 

— Lam, it 
3. To make sorrowful ; to excite regret in. 
4. To offend ; to displease ; to provoke. 
Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God. — Eph. Iv. 


GRIEVE, v. i. To feel pain of mind or heart; to be 
in pain on account of an evil; to sorrow; to mci. 4. 
We grieve at the loss of friends or property. \J/e 
grieve at the misfortunes of others, We grieve for 
our own misfortunes, follies, and vices, a3 weil as 
for those of our children. it is followed by at or 


for. 
GRIEV'ED, pp. or a. Pained; afflicted; suffering 
gorrow. 
GRIEV/ER, n. He or that which grieves. 
GRIEV'ING, ppr. ora. Giving pain; afflicting. 

2. Sorrowing ; exercised with gricf; mourning. 
GRIEV'ING-LY, adv. In sorrow ; sorrowfully. Shak, 
GRIEV'OUS, a. [from grieve, or Brief. Heavy ; cp- 

pressive ; burdensome ; as, a grievous load of taxes. 

2. Afflictive ; painful ; hard to be borne. 

Correction is grievous to him that forsoketh the way.— 

Prov. xv, 

3. Causing grief or sorrow. 

The thing was very grievuus in Abraham's sight, because of his 

son, —Gen, xxi, 
4. Distressing. 
The famine was very grievous In the land. — Gen. xii. 
5. Great ; atrocious. 
Because their sin is very grievous, — Gen. xviii. 

6. Expressing great uneasiness; as, @ grievous com- 

plaint. 

7. Provoking; offensive ; tending to irritate; as, 

grievous words, Prov. xv. 

8. Hurtful; destructive; causing mischief; as, 

ievous Wolves, Acts xx. 

GRIEV‘OUS-LY, adv. With pain; painfully; with 
great pain or distress ; as, to be grievously afflicted, 

2. With discontent, ill-will, or grief. Knolles, 

3. Calamitously ; miserably ; greatly ; with great 
- uneasiness, distress, or grief, ; 

4. Atrociously ; as, to sin or offend grievously. 
GRIEV/OUS-NESS, n. Oppressiveness ; weight that 

gives pain or distress ; as, the grievousness of a bur- 
den. 

2. Pain; affliction; calamity; distress; as, the 

grievousness of sickness, war, or famine. 

3, Greatness, enormity; atrociousness; as, the 

ievousness of ire or offenses, : wif 
GRIF’FIN, ) xn. [Fr. griffon: Sp. grifo; It. grife, if- 
GRIF/FON,} fone: G. greif; Be . gripioen ; 

L. grups, cryphus; Gr. ypu; W. gruf, fierce, boid, 
a griffin.) : 


hat which causes |’ 
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In thé natural history of the ancients, an imaginary 
animal, said to be generated between the lion and 
the eagle. It-is represented with. four legs, wings, 
and a beak, the upper part resenting an eagle, and 
the lower part a lion. This anunal was supposed to 
watch over mines of geid and hidden treasures, and 
was consecrated tothe sun. The figure of the grif- 
fin is seen on ancient medals, and is still borne in 
coat-armoy, It is also an ornament of Greek archi- 
tecture. Encye. 

GRIF’/FINCLIKE, a. Resembling a griffin. 

GRIG, x Asmall eel ; the sand-gel. 


2. A merry creature, from lively motions, like 
those of the eel. Swift 
3. Heulth. [ Obs.] 
GRILL, v.t [Fr. griller.] 


1. To broil. 
2. To torment, as if by broiling, ; 
GRILL, a, Causing terror or shaking with cole [ Obs.) 
; ucer. 
ee n. [Fr.] Broiled meat, ox something 
roiled. 
GRIL/LAGE, n. A name given to the sleepers and 
cross-beams on which some erections are carried up, 
_ a3 piers on marshy soils, &c. Bu 
GRILL/ED, pp. or d. Broiled ; tormented. 
GRILL/ING, ppr. Broiling ; tormenting. 
GRIL’LY, v. t. To harass. [ot in mnt Hudibras, 
GRIM, a. [Sax. grim, fierce, rough, ferocious; gram, 
raging, fury ; gremian, to provoke ; D. gram, angry; 
grimmen, to growl; grimmig, grim; grommen, to 
grumble ; G. grimm, furious, yrim; grimmen, to rage; 
gram, grief, sorrow ; Dan. grim, stern, grim, peevish 
gram, grudging, hating, peevish « gremiaw, to 
gnash, to snarl, from rhem, whence rhemial, to mut 
ter. Hence Fr. grimace. *rhese words belons ee 
ebly to the root of L. fremo, which has a different 
prefix, Gr. Bpeuw, Eng. grumble, rumble, Ir. grim, 
war. See Class Rm, No. 11, 13.]} 
1, Fierce ; ferocious ; impressing terrer ; frightful ; 
horrible ; as, a grim look ; cad I grim war, 


Addison 
2. Ugly ; ill-looking. Shak. 
3. Sour; crabbed ; peevish ; surly. 
GRIM!-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. Having a stern counte 


nance. 
GRIM/-GRIN-NING, @ Grinning with a fierce coun 
tenance. Shak, 
GRIM/-VIS-AG-ED, (-viz-ajd,) a. Grim-faced. / 
GRI-MACE’, n. [Fr., from grim, or its root ; Sp. gri- 


rye . 
1, A distortion of the countenance, from habit, af+ 
fectation, or insolence. d Spectator. 
2. An air of affectation. ‘Granville. 
{** Half the French words used affectedly by Me- 
laniha, in Dryden’s Marriage d-la~Mode, as innova- 
tions in our lanpuage, are now in common use: cha- 
grin, double-entenire, eclaircissement, embarras, equi- 
voque, foible, grimace, naiveté, ridicule. All thesd 
words, which she Jearns by heart to use occasion- 
ally, are now in common use.” 
D’ Israeli, Curiosities of Litcrature, Second Series, 
2d ed. vol. i. p. 395. — E. H. B. 
GRI-MAC’ED, (gre-mast’,) a Distorted; having o 
cEMAL RIN [Qu. F d malkin,} 
GRI-MAL'KIN, 2. u. Fr. gris, and malkin, 
The name of an old cat. gph Philins, 
GRIME, x. [Ice. a, (ax. hrum, soot; Rabbinic, 
B15, soot. Class Rm, No, 21.] 
Foul matter; dirt; sullying binckness, deeply in- 
sinuated. Shak, Woodward, 
GRIME, v. & To sully or soil deeply ; to dirt. Shak. 
GRIM'LY, a, Having a hideous or stern look. 


Beaum. & Fl. 
GRIM’LY, adv, Fiercely ; ferociously ; with a look of 
fury or ferocity. Addison. 


2. Sourly ; sullenly. Shak, 

GRIM’NESS, n- Fiercentss of look ; sternness ; crab- 
bedness, 

GRI/MY,a. Full of grime; foul. - 

GRIN, v.é ([Sax. grinnian; G. greinen, grinsens D. 
grynen, grizten; Sw grina; Dan. griner. In W, 
ysgyrnug is a grin or snarl, and ysgorn, scorn.) 

i To set the teeth together and open the lips, or 
to open the mouth and withdraw the lips from the — 
teeth, so as to show them, ag in laughter of scorn, 

Fools grin on fouls, Young. — 

2. To fix the teeth, as in anguish. 

GRIN, n. The act of closing the teeth and showing 
them, or of withdrawing the lips and showing the 
teeth. Addison, Watts. 

GRIN, 2. Asnare ortrap. [Nyt inuse.] Chaucer. 

GRIN, v. t. To express by grinning, 

— grinned horribly a ghastly smile. Milton. ; 

GRIND, ». t.; pret. and pp. Grounn. [Sax. grindan, — 
This word, if'n is radical, may be allied to rend; 
not, it coincides with grate, See Class Rn, No. 9, 
to make emooth, as mollis in L. allied to molo.} ’ 

1. To break ang reduce to fine particles or powder 
by friction ; to comminute by attrition ; to trituralz 

* Take the millstones cad grind meal, — Is, xivii. 

We say, to grind meat; but this is an elli 

phrase. The true phrase is, to grind corn to 
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2. To break and reduce to small pieces by the teeth. 
Dryden. 

‘8. To enarpen by rubbing or friction; to wear off 
the substance of a metallic instrument, and reduco 
it to a sharp edge by the friction of a stone; as, to 
grind an 2x or scythe. 

4, To make smooth; to polish by friction; as, to 
grind glass. 

5. To rub one against another. 


Sarsh sounds, and the grinding of one stone against another, 
““s make a shivering or herror in tbe body and set the teeth on 
edge, Bacon. 


“e. To oppress by severe exactions ; to afflict cruel- 
ly; to harass; as, to grind the faces of the poor. 
Ms. iii. 

7. To crush in pieces; to ruin. Matt. xxi. 

8, To grate ; as, grinding pains. Dryden. 
GRIND, »v. 7. To perfurm the operation of grinding; 
to move a mill, Milton. 

2. To be moved or rubbed together, as in the op- 
eration of grinding; as, tho grinding jaws. Rowe. 

3. To ke ground or pulverized by friction. Corn 
will not grind well before it is dry. 

4, To be polished and made smooth by friction. 
Glass grinds smooth. 

5. To be sharpened by grinding. 
fine edge. 

GRIND‘ER, n. One that grinds, or moves a mill. 

2. The instrument of grinding. Philips. 

3. A tooth that grinds or chews {god ; a double- 
tooth ; a jaw-tooth. 

4. The teeth in general. Dryden. 

GRIND’ING, ppr. or a. Reducing to powder by fric- 
tion ; triturating ; levigating; chewing. z 

2. Making sharp; making smooth or polishing by 
friction. 
3. Oppressing. 

GRINDING, n. The act of reducing to powder; al- 
- 0, of sharpening or polishing. 

GRIND’STONE, zn. A flat, circular stone used for 
grinding or sharpening tools. Grindlestone, used by 
old writers, is obsolete. 

GRIN‘NER, x. [See Grin.] One that grins, Addison. 
GRIN‘NING, ppr. ora. Closing the teeth and show- 
ing them, as in laughter ; a showing of the teeth. . 
GRIN'NING-LY, ado. With a grinning laugh. ‘ 

GRIP, x. The griffin. [Not in use.] Shak, 

GRIP, n. [Dan. greb; G. grif. See sh gtd 

A grasp; a holding fast. [ Obsolete or vulgar.] 

GRIP, n. [D. groep; Sax. grep.) ~ 

A smal ditch or furrow. [Not used in America.) 

GRIP, v.t. To trench; to dram. [Nvt used.] 

GKIPE, v.t. (Sax. gripan; Goth. greipan: D. grypen; 
G. greifen; Sw. gripa; Dan. griber; Fr. gripper; 
Arm. scraba, scrapein; W. grab, 9 cluster, a grape ; 

rubin, aclasping; grabiniazw, to grapple, to scram- 

le. Qu. Sans. grepipan. These words may be al- 
lied in origin to L. rapio.} 
1. To seize ; to grasp ; to catch with the hand, and 
to clasp closely with the fingers. 
2. To hold fast; to hold with the fingers closely 
pressed. 
3. To seize and hold fast in the arms ; to embrace 
pgs 
4, To close the fingers ; to clutch. 
5. T. pinch; to press ; to compress. 
6. To give pain to the bowels, as if by pressure or 
contraction. 
7. To pinch; to straiten ; to distress; as, griping 
poverty. 

GRIPE, v. i. To seize or catch by pinching; to get 
money by hard bargains or mean exactions; as, a 
griping miser. 

2. To feel the colic. Locke. 
3. To bring her head too ciose to the wind, asa 
shi R. H. Dana, Jr. 

GRIPE, n. Grasp; seizure; fast hold with the hand 


Steel grinds toa 


Pope. 


or paw, or with the arms. Shak. Dryden. 
2. Squeeze ; pressure. Dryden. 
3. Oppression ; cruel exactions. Shak. 


4. Affliction; pinching distress; as, the gripe of 
poverty. 
5. In seamen’s language, the fore-font, or piece of 
timber which terminates the keel at the fore end. 
Totten. 
6. Gripes; in the plural, pain in the intestines of 
the character of that which accompanies a lax. This 
~ hte’ pain in the intestines is technically called tor- 
m 
7. Gripes ; in seamen’s language, an assemblage of 
Topes, dead-eyes, and hooks, fastened to ring-bolts 
in the deck, to secure the boats. Totten. 
GRIPE/FUL, a. Disposed to gripe 
GRIP’ER, 2. One who gripes; an oppressor; an ex- 
tortioner. 
GRIP'ING, ppr. or a. Grasping; scizing; holding 
fast ; pinching ; oppressing ; distressing the bowels, 
GRIP‘ING, n. A pinching or grasp; @ peculiar pain 
, of the intestines, as in a lax or culic. 8 
: In seamen’s language, the inclination of a ship 
to run to the windward uf her course. Mar. Dict. 
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GRIP/PLE, a. {from sripe.] Griping; greedy ; cove-] GROAN/ING, n. The act of groaning; lamentation } 


tous; unfecling. [Obz.} Spenser, 
2. Crasping fast; tenacious. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
GRIP/PLE-NESS, n. Cuvetousness, [Obs.] Bp. Hall. 


GRIS, (gréz,) ». [Fr. gris, gray.] 


A kind of fur. Chaucer. 


A step, or scale of steps, [L. gressus, Sw. 
See Greccr.] [0bs.] Shak. 
2. A swine. [ Obs.]} 

GRI-SETTE’, (gro-zet',) n. [Fr.] A trodesman’s 
wife or daughter. [Wot used. Sterne. 
GRIS/KIN, n. [See Gnrise.] The spine of a hog. [Wot 

tm use. 

GRIS/LI-NESS, n. Quality of being grisly, or horri- 
ble. Sidney. 
GRIS‘LY, (griz'ly,) a. [Sax. grislic; G. grass, grdas- 
lich, and graus ; W. ecrys, dire, shocking, that causes 
to start, from rhys, a rushing ; Sax. agrisan, to shud- 

der. 
Frightful; horrible; terrible; as, grisly locks; a 
grisly countenance ; a grisly face; a crisly specter. 
Shak, Jditon, Dryden. 
Grisly bear. See Grizzry. 

GRY/SON, xn. A South American animal, of the giut- 
ton hind, a littlo Jarger than a weasel. Partington. 
GRY/SONS, (gré’zunz,) a. pl. Inhabitants of the east- 

ern Swiss Alps. 


GRIST, n, [Sax. grist ; Eth. any 4a) charats, to grind, 
coinciding with Hebyand.Ch. pxn. Class Rd, No. 
60, 58, &c.] 

1, Properly, that which is ground; hence, corn 
ground; but in common usage, it signifies, corn for 
grinding, or that which is ground at one time; as 
much grain as is carried to the mill at one time, or 
the meal it produces. 

Get grist to the mill to have plenty In store. Tuseer, 

2. Supply ; provision. Swift. 

3. Profit ; gain; [as in Latin emolumentum, from 
molo, to grind ;] in the phrase, it priugs grist to the 
mill. é 

GRIS/TLE, (gris‘l,) 2. oa gristle; perhaps the L. 
cartil, in cartilago; cartil fur cratil, Qu. Gr. xaote- 
pos, Kparevos, Strong, or Ir. crislion, sincws.] 

A cartilage ; a smooth, solid, clastic substance, in 
animal bodies, chiefl¥ in those parts where a small, 
easy motion is required, as in the nose, ears, larynx, 
trachea, and sternum. It covers the ends of all 
bones which are united by movable articulations. 


Quincy. 
GRIST’LY, a. 


res. 


Consisting of gristle ; like gri=tle ; car- 
tilaginous ; as, the gristly rays of fins connected by 
membranes, Ray. 

GRIST’-MILL, n. A mill for grinding grain. 

GRIT, n. [Sax. ereot, or gryt, grytta; CG. gries, grit ; 
grittze, groats ; D. grut, grutte, and gruis; Dan. grus, 
or gréd; Sw. grus, probably allicd to grate; Dan. 
agg to bruise or grate; W. erut, grud, the latter 
rom rhud, a cast, or driving forward.]} 

1. The coarse part of meal. 

2. Oats hulled, or coarsely ground; written also 
Groats. 

3. Rand or gravel; rough, hard particles, 

4, A hard sandstone ; stone composed of particles 
of sand agglutinated. 

GRITH, 2. ip easton [Wot in use.] Chaucer. 

GRIT'ROC 

GRIT’STONE. See Gait, No. 4. 

GRIT’TI-NESS, 2. The quality of containing grit, or 
consisting of grit, sand, or small, hard, rough parti- 
cles of stone. 

GRIT’TY, a. Containing rand or grit ; consisting of 
grit; full of hard particles; sandy. 

GRIZ/E-LIN. See Grive.in. 

GRIZ/ZLE, ». [Fr. Sp. and Port. gris, gray.] 

Gray ; a gray color ; a mixture of white and black. 


Shak. 
GRIZ/ZLED, a. Gray; ofa mixed color. Gen. xxXl. 
GRIZ’/ZLY, @. Somewhat gray. Bacon. 
Grizzly bear ; a large and ferocious bear of Western 
North America, the Ursus feroz of Lewis and Clark, 
GROAN, »v. i. [Sax. granion, grunan; W. grwnan; 
L. grunnio; Fr. gronder; Sp. grunir: It. grugnire; 


Ar. 6) _) Tanna, Heb. and Ch, 5%, to cry out, to groan ; 


L. rana, a frog. Class Rn, No. 4.]- 
1, To breathe with a deep, murmuring sound; to 
utter a mournful voice, as in pain ot sorrow, 
For ¥ that are fn this tabernacle, do groan, Leing burdened. — 
ir. Ve 
2. To sigh; to be oppressed or afflicted ; or to com- 
plain of oppression. A nation groans under the 
weight of taxcs. 
GROAN, nx. A deep, mournful sound, uttered in pain, 
gorrow, Or anguish. 
2. Any lovv, rumbling sound; as, the groans of 
roaring wind. Shak. 
GROAN/F YL, a, Sad ; inducing groans. 


Spenser. 


IRIP/ING-LY, adv. With a pecutiar pain in the in-| GRGAN/ING, ppr. or a. Uttering & low, mournful 


sound. 


complaint ; a deep sound uttered in puin or sorrow. 
J have heard the groaning of the chillren of Israel. — Ex, vi, 


2. In hunting, the cry or noise of the buck. 
Chamb. 

GROAT, (grawt.) n. [D. groot, G. grot, that is, great, 
a great picce or coin; so called because befure this 
piece was coined by Edward I{L., the English had no 
silver coin larger than a penny.] 

1, An English’ money of account, equal to four 
2. A proverbial name for a small sum. [pence, 

GROATS, (grawts,) 2. pl. [See Gait.) Oats that have 
the hulls taken off. 

GROATS’.-WORTH, (grawts/wurth,) n. Tho value 
of a froat. Sherwood, 
GRO’CER, n. [This is usually considered as formed 
from gross, but in other languages, the corresponding 
word is from the namo of plants, herbs, or spices ; 
D. kruidenier, from kruid, an herb, wort, spices ; wirz- 
krdmer, a dealer in worts, herbs, or spices ; Sw. krydd- 
krdmare. The French, Spanish, and Portuguese, use 
words formed from the name of spice, and the Ital- 
jan is from the same word as drug. It would seem, 
then, that a grocer, whatever may be che origin of the 
haine, was originally a seller of spices and other veg- 

etables.] 
A trader who deals in tea, sugar, spices, coffee, 
liquors, fruits, &c. 

GRO/CER-Y, 2. The commodities sold by grocers. It 
is used in the singular in England, in the plural in 
the United States. 

2. A grocer’s store. United States, 

GROG, n. A mixture of spirit and water not sweet- 
encd, 

GROG’-BLOS-SOM,'x. A rum-bud ; a redness on the 
nose or face of men who drink ardent spirits to ex- 
cess ; a deformity that marks the beastly vice of in~ 
temperance, America, 

GROG/-DRINK-ER, m. One addicted to drinking 


frog. ; 
GROG'GY, a. A groggy horse, is one that bear® 
wholly on his heels in trotting. Cyc, 
2. In vulzar language, tipsy ; intoxicated. 
/ 
pee ‘RAN n. [It. grossagrana, gross grain.] 
A kind of stuff made of silk and mohair. ° 
GROG’SHOP, xn. In America, a chop where grog and 
other spirituons Jiquors are retailed. Groaocrry hag 
also been used of Inte, 
GROIN, x. [Ice. arv Coth. grein, Chalmers.. But § 
do not find this in Lye.) : 
1. The depressed part of the human body between 
the belly and the thigh. 
2. Among builders, the angular curve made by the 
intersection of two semi-cylinders or arches, Encycr 
3. (Fr. groin; Gr. fcv.] The snout or nose of a 


swine. Chaucer. 
GROIN, vt To groan. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
GROIN’ED, a. Having an.cngular curve made by the 


intersection of two scmi-cylinders or arches; as, 8 
groined arch; a groined ceiling. 
GROM'ET, n. [Arm. gromm, a curb, Fr. goure 
GROM/MET, meite. | 
Among seamen, a ring formed of a ctrand of rope 
laid round, used for various purposes. Totten, 
GROM'WELL,)2x. A plart of the genus Lithosper- 
GROM/IL, mum. The German Gromuwell i¢ 
the Stellera, iO Fram. of Plants. 


GROOM, nz. [Pers. Leys garma, a keeper of horses, 


Qu. Flemish or old D. grom, a boy.} 

1. A boy or young man; a waiter; a servant. 

2. Aman or boy,who has the charge of horses 5 
one who tikes care of horses or the suahle. 

3. In England, a title of soveral oficers of the 
royal household, chicfly in the lord chamberlain’s 
department ; as, tho groom of the chamber ; groom of 
the stole or robes. Brande, 

GROOM, 2. [Sax. and Goth. guma,a man.] A man 
recently married, or one who is attending his proe 
posed sponse in ordcr to he inairied ; used in comp» 
sition, as in bridegroom, which see. [This is a pale 
pable mistake for ¢2am.] 

GROOM, v.t. To tako care of horces. 

GROOM/ING, n. The care and feeding of horses. 

GROOM/-POR’/TER, zn. An cfficer in the household 
of th» king of England, who cucceeded the master 
of revels, and gave direction as to sports. Fosbroke, 

GROOVE, (groov,) 2. [Ice. groaf; Sw. grop; but it 
is merely a variation of grave. See Grave aud 
Grip. 

1, A furrow, channel, or long hollow cut by a tool, 
Among joiners, a channel inthe edge of a molding, 
style, or rail. 

Among miners, a shaft or pit sunk into the 
earth. 

(ROOVE, v. t. [Sw. grépa.] 

To cut a channel with an edged tool ; to furrow, 
GROOV’'ED, pp. Channeled ; cut with grooves, 
GROOV’ER, xn. Aminer. [Local.| Holloway. 
GROOV/ING, ppr. Cutting in channels. 

GROPE, v. i [Sax. gropian, grapian; G. .grabbelr, 
greifen; D. grypen, grabbcler; Dan. griber, to gripe, 
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GRO 


to grope; Sw. grubla, Dan. grubler to search. 
sense is, to feel or to,catch with the hand.]} 
1. To feel along; to search or attempt to find in 
‘the dark, or as a blind person, by feeling. 
We grope for the wall like the blind. — Is. lix, 
The dying believer leaves the weeping children of mortality to 
grope a little longer among the miseries and sensuulitles of 
a worldly life. Buckminster. 
2. To seek blin“ly in intellectual darkness, with- 
out a certain guid. or means of knowledge. 
GROPE, v. t. To ceurch by feeling in the dark. We 
groped our way at midnight. 
But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope, 
GROGP’ED, (gropt,) pp. Felt in the dark. ; 
GROP’ER, x. Oi.c who gropes; one who feels his 
way in the dark, cr cearches by feeling. 
GROPING, ppr. Feeling for something in darkness ; 
searching by feeling. ~ 
GROP/ING-LY, adv. Ina groping manner. 
GROS, (gr0,) [Fr.] Thick; strong; a word used in 
many compound words for silk goods; as, gros 
de Nap or Naples, gros de Tours, &c., all strong fab- 


The 


Suift. 


rics, Encyc. Am. 
GROS’/BEAK,n. Abird. See Grosspeax. 
GROSS, a. [Fr. gros; It. and Port. grosso; Sp. grueso. 


grosero; L. crassus ; a dialectical variation of great. 

1. Thick; bulky; particularly applied to animals ; 
fat ; corpulent ; as, a gross man ; 8 gross body. 

2. Coarse; rude; rough; not delicate; as, gross 
sculpture, Wotton. 

3. Coarse, in a@ figurative sense; rough; mean; 
particularly, vulgar; obscene; indelicate; as, gross 
language ; gross jests. 

4. Thick; large; opposed to fine; as, wood or 
stone of a gross grain. 

5. Impure ; unrefined ; as, gross sensuality. 

6. Great ; palpable ; as, a gross mistake ; gross in- 
justice. 

7. Coarse ; large; not delicate; as, gross features. 

8. Thick ; dense ; not attenuated; not refined or 
pure ; as, a gross medium of sight ; gress air; gross 
elements. acon. Pope, 

9. Unseemly; enormous; shameful; great; as, 
gross corruptions; gross vices. 

10. Stupid; dull. 

Tell her of things that no grosa ear can hear. Milton. 


11. Whole; entire; as, the gross sum, or gross 
amount, as opposed to a sum consisting of separate 
or specified parts. 


GROSS,n. The main body; the chief part; the bulk ; 
the mass; as, the gross of the people. [We now 
use Bork. ] Addison. 


2. The number of twelve dozen; twelve times 
twelve; as, a gross of bottles, It never has the 
plural form. We say, five gross or ten gross. 

In the gross, in gross, in she bulk, or the whole un- 
divided ; all parts taken together. 

By the gross, in a like sense. 

Gross weight, is the weight of merchandise or 
goods, with the dust and dross, the bag, cask, chest, 
&cc., in which they are contuined, for which an al- 
Jowance*is to be made of tare and tret. This being 
deducted, the remainder, or real weight, is den: mi- 
nated neatornet weigit. Gross weight was abolished 
in Connecticut by statute, May, 1827. 

In English law, a villain in gross, was one who did 
not belong to the land, but immediately t» the per- 
son:f the lurd, and was transferrable by deed, like 
chattels, from one owner to another. Blackstone. 

Advowson in gross; an advowson separated from 
the property of a manor, and annexed to ’he person 
of its owner. Blaci:stone, 

Common in gross, is common annexed ta a man’s 
person, and not appurtenant to land, Blackstone. 

GROSS'/BEAK, n. A singing bird of several species, 
#llied to the finches and linnets, The bill is convex 
above, and very thick at the base, from which cir- 
enumstance it takes its name. P. Cyc. 

GROSS’/EST, a. Coarsest ; rudest ; most indelicate. 

GROSS'/-HEAD-ED, a. Having a thick skull; stupid. 

Milton. 

GROSS'LY, adv. In bulky or large parts; coarsely. 
This matter is grossly pulverized. 

2. Greatly ; palpably ; enormously ; as, this affair 
las been grossly misrepresented. 

\3. Greatly ; shamefully ; as, grossly criminal. 

4. Coarsely ; without refinement or delicacy ; as, 

_ 5 Without art or skill. [language grossly vulgar. 

SSS'NESS, n. Thickness; bulkiness; curpulence ; 
(€atness ; applicd to animal bodies. 

) 2 Thickness; spissitude ; density ; as, the gross- 
gees of Vapors. 

3. Coarseness ; rudeness; want of refinement or 
delicacy ; vulgarity ; as, the grossness of language ; 
the grossn’ss uf wit. 

Abhor the swinish groseness that delights to wound the ear of 

delicucy. Dwight. 

4. Greatness; enormity ; as, the grossness of vice. 

GROSS’U’/LAR, a. Pertaining to or resembling a 
gooseberry ; 28, grossular garnet. 

sho SS’U-LAR, n. Aspecies of 


garnet of a green 
éolor. [|Supra.] 
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n, [Fr. grotte; It. grotta; Sp. and Port. 
GROT’TO, ruta; G. and Dan. grotte; D. grot: 
Bax. grut. Grats is not used.] 

1. A large cave; a subtcrraneous cavern; and, 
primarily, a natural cave or rent in the earth, or such 
as is formed by acurrent of water, «r an earthquake. 

Prior. Dryden. 

2. An artificial, ornamented cave for coolness and 


GROT, ] 


refreshment. Pope. 
GRO-TESQUE’, (gro-tesk’,) a, [Fr. grotesque; Sp. 
and Port. grutesco ; It. grottesca; from grotto.]} 


Wildly formed ; whimsical; extravagant; of ir-~ 
regular forms and proportions; ludicrous; antic. 
The term is derived fram the figures found: in the 
subterraneous apartments (srottocs) in the ancient ru- 
ins at Rome, and is hence applied to pieces of sculp- 
ture and painting, and t» natural scenery ; as, gro- 


tesque painting; grotesque design. yden. 
GRO-TESQUE’, (gro-tesk’,) xn» Whimsical figures or 
scenery. 
2. Artificial grotto-work. Brande. 


GRO-TESQUE’LY, adv. In a fantastical manner. 
GRO-TESQUE/NESS, n. State of being grotesque. 
GROUND, n. [Sax. grund; G, Dan. and Sw. grund; 
D. grond; Russ. grunt. This word may be the Ir. 
ian, ground, bottom of a river or Jake, from grean, 

. graean, gravel. [See Grain.] It seems, primari- 
ly, to denute the gravelly bottom of a river or lake, 
or of the sea, which sh ws the appropriate sense of 
the verb to ground, as used by seamen.] 

The -urface of land or upper part of the earth, 
without reference to the materials which comnose it. 
We apply ground to soil, sand, or gravel, indifferent- 
ly, but never a: ply it to the whole mass of the earth 
or globe,n.r to any portion of it when removed. We 
never say a shovel fulloraload of ground. We say 
under ground, but not under earth; and we speak of 
the globe as divided into land and water, not into 
ground and water. Yet ground, earth, and land, are 
often used synonymously. We say, the produce or 
fruits of the ground, of the earth, or of land. The 
water overflows tle low ground, or the low land. 

There was not a man to till the ground. —Gen. i. 
The ground shall give its increase — Z-ch. viii. 
The fire run along on the ground. ~- Exod. ix. 


2. Region ; territory ; as, Egyptvan ground; Brit- 
ish ground; heaventy ground. ilton. 
3. Land ; estate; possession 
Thy next design is on thy neighbor’s grounds. Dryden. 


4. The surface of the earth, or a floor og pavement. 
Dagon had fallen on his fice to the ground. — ¥ Sam. v. 
5. Foundation ; that which supports any thing. 
This argument stands on defensible ground. Hence, 
6. Fundamental eause ; primary reason, or origi- 
nal principle. Hestate | the grounds of his complaint. 
Making happiness the ground of his unhappiness. Sidney, 
7. First principles; as, the grounds of religion. 
Milton. 
8. In painting, that which is first put on; the sur- 
face on which a figure or object is represented ; that 
surface or substance which retains the original color, 
and to which the other colors are applied to make 
the representation ; as, crimson on a white ground. 
Encyc. 
9. In manufactures, the principal colcr, to paich 
others are considered as ornamental. Hakewill. 
10. Grounds ; plural, the bottom of liquors; dregs; 
lees; fuces; as, coffee grounds; the grounds of 
strong beer. b 
The term grounds is also used in architecture, to de- 
note pieces of wo d, flush with the plas‘ering, to 
which moldings, &c., are atta hed. Brande. 
11. The plain sung; the tune on which descants 
are raised. 
On that ground I'll build a holy deseant. Shak, 


12. In etching, a gummous composition spread over 
the surface «f the metal to be etched, to prevent the 
nitric acid from eating, except where the ground is 
opened with the point of a needle. Encyc. 

13. Field or place of action. He fought with fury, 
and would not quit the ground. 

14. In music, the name given to 2 composition in 
which the base, consisting of a fuw bars of independ- 
ent notes, is continually repeated to a continually 
varying melody. ’ Busby. 

15. The foil to set a thing off. [Obs.] Shak, 

16. Formerly, the pitof a playhouse. 3B. Jonson. 

To gain ground; to advance: to proceed forward 
in conflict; as, an army in battle gains ground. 
Hence, to obtain an advantage ;:to have some suc- 
cexs; as, the army gains ground on the enemy. 
Ilence, 

2. To gain credit ; to prevail; to become more gen- 
eral or extensive ; as, the opinion gains ground. 

To lose ground ; to retire ; to retreat; to withdraw 
from the position taken. Hence, to lose advantage. 
Hence, 

2. To lose credit; to decline; to become less in 
force or extent. 

To give ground ; to recede ; to yield advantage. 

ve get ground, and to gather ground, are seldom 
used. 


GRO 


GROUND, v.t. To lay or set on the ground. 

2. To found; to fix or set, as on a foundat 
cause, reasun, or principle; as, arguments ground 
on reason ; faith grounded on scriptural evidence, 

3. To settle in first principles ; to fix firmly. 


Being rooted and grounded in love. Eph. itl, 


GROUND, »v. i. Torun aground; to strike the bottom 
and remain fixed ; as, the ship grounded in two futh- 
oms of water. 

GROUND, pret. and pp. or a. from Grinp, 

GROUND/AGE, n. A tax psid by e@ ship for the 
ground or space it occupics while In.port. Bouvier. 

GROUND/-AN’GLING, n. Fishing without a float, 
with a weight placed a (bw inches from the hook, 

GROUND/-ASH, 2. A sapling of ash; a young shoot 
from the stump of an ash. Mortimer. 

GROUND!-BAIT, n. Bait consisting of balls of boiled 
barloy, é&c., dropped to the bottum of the water to 
collect together the fish, Waltons, 

GROUND-CHER/RY, n. An American weed (physea- 
lis viscosa) having an inflated calyx, or seed-pod. 

GROUND/ED, pp. Laid in the ground ; run aground. 

GROUND/ED-LY; adv. Upon firm principles. 

GROUND/-FLGOOR, n. The first or lower floor of a 
house. But the English call the second floor from 
the ground the first floor. 

GROUND’-FORM, rn. In grammar, the basis of a 
word, to which the other parts are added in declen- 
sion or conjugation. It is sometimes, but not always, 
the same as the root. Gibbs. 

GROUND!-HOG, 2. [ground and hog.] The popular 
name of the American Arctomys, or marmot, usually 
called, in New England, woodchuck. { 

GROUND’- -VY, 2. A well-known plant, the Gla 
choma hederacea; called, also, alehoof and gull. 

GROUND'LESS, a. Wanting ground or foundation ¢ 
rage 3 cause or reason for support; as, groundicse 

ear. 
2. Not authorized ; false; as,.a groundless report 
or assertion. 

GROUND’LESS-LY, adv. Without reason or cause ; 
without authority for support. Boyle. 

GROUND’LESS-NESS, n. Want of just cause, reas 
son, or authority for support. Tdlotson. « 

GROUND’LING, 2. A fish that keeps at the bottom 
of the water, Shak. 

2. Anciently, one who stood in the pit of the thea- 
ter, which was literally on the ground, having neither 
floor nor benches. Tuones — 

GROUND’LY, adv. Upon principles; solidly. Ascham} 

[4 bad word, and not used.} 

GROUND/’-NEST, zn. _A nest on the ground, 

GROUND/-NUT, n. The fruit of the Arachis hypogaea, 
called also pea-nut, a native of South America. [See 
als, Kartu-Nut. 

2. A leguminous, twining plant, Apios tuberosa, 
producing clusters of dark-purple flowers, and having 
a root tuberous and pleasant to the taste. 

Dewey’s Mass. Rep. 

GROUND'-OAK, x. A sapling of ocak. Mortimer. 

GROUND’-PINE, zn. A plant, a species of ‘Teucrium 
or germander, said to be so called from its resinous 
smell. Encyc, Hill. 

GROUND!-PLATE, zn. In architecture, the rouad-~ 
plates are the outermost pieces of timber lying on or 
near thé ground, framed into one another with mor- 
tises and tenons, Harris, 

GROUND’-PLOT, n. The ground on which a build. 
ing is ptaced. 

2. The ichnography of a building. Johnson, 
GROUND’-RENT, zn. Rent paid for the privilege of 
building on another man’8 land. Johnson, 
GROUND -ROOM, 2. Aroom on the ground ; a lows 
er rovin. Tatler. 
GROUND’SEL, n. A plant of the genus Senecio, of 

several species, 

GROUND’SEL, i n. [ground and Sax. syll, basis, 

GROUND’SILL, allied probably to L, sella, that 

which is set. See Siri. 

The timber of a building which lies next to the 

ground, commonly called a sill. 
GROUND’-SWELL, n. A swell and heaving of the 
sea, with great power from beneath, while the sur- 

« face is not agitated by any existing tempest. 

GROUND!-TACK-LE, (-tak-l,) 2. In ships, a genera} 
term for every thing necessary to secure a vessel at 
anchor, Totten, 

GROUND’-WORK, 2. The work which forms the 

foundation or support of any thing; tke basis; the 
fundamentals, 

ae The ground ; that to which the rest are additions 


a 
3. First principle ; original reason. 
GROUP, a. [It. groppo, a knot, a bunch; Fr. groupes 
Sp. gr:po. It is radically the same word as croup, 
crupper, rump ; W. grab, a cluster, a grane.] 4 
_1, A cluster, crowd, or throng; an assemblage! 
either of persons or things ; a number collected with-! 
out any regular form or arrangement ; as, a group of 
men or of trees; a ip of isles, aa 
2. In painting and sculpture, an assemblage of two 

or more figures of men, beasts, or other things, ’ 

have some relation to each other. 


GRO 


GROUP, v.t. [Fr. grouper.] 
To form a group; tu bring or place together in a 
cluster or knot; to form an asssmbiage. ‘ 
The difficulty lize Ia ceawing, and disppsing, or, 83 tho painters 
term ht, in grouping euch a multitude cf diferent oupets 


GROUP’ ED, (groopt,) pp. ora. Formed or placed ina 
a 


crowd. 

GROUP/ING, ppr.. Bringing together in a cluster or 
axsemblage. b : 

GROUPING, n. Tho art of composing or combining 


the objects of a pictura cr pieco ofcculpture. Cyc 
as 
GROUSE, (grous,) n. [Pers. ( wo yy khoros, gros, 


a cock. 
A lees or cock of tho wood, a bird of the 


genus Tetrao, The name Is given to ceveral species, 
highly prized for food, such as the black game, the 
red game, the ptarm)can, tho ruffed grouse &c. 
GROUSE, v. t To ceck or shvot grouse. 
GROUS/ING, ppr. Shooting grouse. 
GROUT, x. (az. grut. See Groat] 
1. Coarse meal ; pdilard. 
2. A kind of wild apple. Johnson. 
3. A thin, coarso mortar, used for pouring Into the 
joints of mazonry and brick-work. The term 13 also 
applied to a finer material, used in Mrrisahiny tho best 


ceilings. Guwut. Brande. 
4, Lees; that which purges off. Werner. 
5. Wort of the last running. Hotloway. 


GROUT’ING, n. Thé process of filling Jn or finishing 

with grout. Guilt. 
2, The grout thus fillod in. 

GROUT’NOL. Sea Growrneap. 

GROVE, n. [Sax. graf, graf, a grave, a cave, a grove; 
Goth. groba ; from cutting an avenuo, or from the re- 
semblance of an avenus toa ehannd-s 

1. In gardsning, a small wood or cluster of trees 
with a shaded avenue, ora wood Inipervinug to 
the raysofthe cun. A grove is either open or closa ; 
open when consisting of large trees whose branches 
shade the ground below ; closa when consisting cf 
trees and underwood, which defend the avenues from 
tho rays of the sun and from violent winds. Encyc. 

2. A wood of small extent. |p America, the word 
is applied to a wood of natural growth in the field, as 
well as to planted trees in a garden; but only to a 
wood of smal! extent, and not to a’furest. 

3. Something resembling a wood, or trees in a 
wood. 

Tall groves of masts arose in beauteous pride; Trumbull. 

GROV’EL, (grov'l,) v. i [Ice. gruva; Chaucer, grof, 
flat on the ground or face; Szot. on groufe ; allied to 
orere which see.] 


To creep on the earth, or withthe face to the |- 


sund ; to lie prone, or move with the body pros- 
te on the earth ; to act in a prostrate posture. 
Gaze on and grovel on thy face. Shak, 
To creep and grovst on tha ground, Milton. 
2. To be low or mean ; as, groveling sense ; grovel- 
ing thoughts. Dryden. Addison. 
GROV’EL-ER, ‘7. One who grovels ; an abject wretch. 
GROV!EL-ING, ppr. Creeping ; moving on the ground. 
2. a. Mean; without dignity or elevation, 
GROV’Y, a. Pertaining to a grove ; frequenting groves. 
GROW, v. i.; pret. Grew; pp.Grown. ([Sax. growan; 
D. groeyen ; Dan. groer; Sw. gro, a contracted word 5 
W. crotiaw, crythu, to grow, tv swell. This is prob- 
ably the same word as L. crésco, Russ. rastu, rostu, a 
dialectical variation of crodh or grodk. The French 
crovtre, and Eng. increase, retain the final conso- 
nant. 

1. To enlarge in bulk or stature, by a natural, im- 
perceptible addition of matter, through ducts and se, 
creting organs, as animal and vegetable bodies ; to 
vegetate as plants, or to be augmented by natural 
process, as animals. Thus, a plant grows from a 
seed to a shrub or tree, and a human being grows 
from a fetus to a man. 

He causeth the grass to grow for cattle. — Ps. civ. 


2. To be produced by vegetation ; as, wheat grows 
in most parts of the world; rice grows only in warm 
climates. 

3. To increase , to be augmented ; to wax; as,a 
body grows larger by inflation or distention ; intem- 
perance is a growing evil. 

4 To advance ; to improve; to make progress; as, 
to grow in grace, in knowledge, in piety. The young 
man is growing in reputation. 

5. To advance; to extend. His reputation is grow- 


ing. 

r% To come by degrees ; to become ; to reach any 
state; 18, he, grows more skillful, or more prudent. 
Let not vice grow to a habit, or into a habit. 

7, To come forward ; to advance. [Wot much used.] 

Winter began to grow fast on, Knollee. 

8 To be changed from one state to another; to 

ere pale; to grow poor; to grow 


9% To proceed, as from a cause or reason. Lax 
meérsis may grew from errors in opinion. 
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10. To accrue; to come, 
Why should damage grow to the burt of the kings? — Ezra fv. 


11. To swell ; to increase ; as, the wind grew toa 
tempest. i 

To grow out of; to issue from, as plants from the 
soil, or as a branch from tho main stem. 

These wers have grown out of commercial considerations, 

Federatist, Hamilion. 

Zo grow up; to arrive at manhood, or to advance 
to full stature or maturity. # 

To grow up; to close and adhere ; to become 

To grow together ; united by growth, as flesh or 
the bark of a tree severed. 

Grow signifies, properly, to shoot out, to enlarge ; 
but it is often used to denote a passing from one state 
to another, and from greater to less, 

Marriages grow less frequent. Paley. 

[Yo grow less, i3 an abuse of this word ; the phrase 
should be, to becoms lsss.] 

GROW, v. t. To cauXe to grow; to produce; to raise ; 
aa, a farmer grows large quantities of wheat. [This 
js a modern, agricultuzal use of grow, but prevalent 
in Great Britain, and the British use begins to be 
imitated In America, Until within a few years, we 
never hoard grow used as a transitive verb in New 
England, and the ear revolts at the practice. 

GROW’ER, 2, One who grows; that which in- 
creacos. 

2. In English use, one who raises or produces. 

CROW’'ING, ppr. or a. Increasing ; advancing in size 
or extont; becoming; accruing; swelling; thriving. 

GROWL, »v. i. (Cr. ypvAdn, 2 grunting ; Flemish, grol- 
lon. Junius. D. krollen, to caterwau!.] 

To murmur or snarl, as a dog; to utter.an angry, 
grumbling cound. Gay. 

GROWL, v.t. To express by growling. Thomson. 

CROWL, ». The murmur of a cross dog. 

CROWL/ER, mn. A snarling cur; a grumbler. 

CROWL/ING, ppr. ora. Grumbling ; snarling. 

CROWL/ING, n. The act of grumbling or snarling. 

GROWL/ING-LY, adv. In a grumbling manner. 

GROWN, pp. ora. from Grow. Advanced ; increcsed 


in growth, 
2. Having arrived at full size or stature; as, a 
grown woman. Locke. 
Grown over ; covered by the growth of any thing; 
CROWSE, v. it [Sax. agrisan. overgrown. 
To shiver; to have chills, [JWVot used. Ray. 


GROWTH, n. The gradual increase of animal and 
vegetable. bodies; the process of springing from a 
germ, seed, or root, and proceeding to full size, by 
the addition of matter, through ducts and secretory 
vessels, In plants, vegetation. We speak of slow 
growth, 4nd rapid growth; of early growth, late 
growth, and full growth. 

2. Product ; produce ; that which has grown; as, 
a fine growth of wood. 
3. Production ; any thing produced ; as, a poem of 
English growth. den. 
4. Increase in number, bulk, or frequency. 
Johnson, 
5. Increase in extent or prevalence; as, the growth 
of trade ; the growth of vice. 
6. Advancement; progress; improvement; 
‘owth in grace or piety. 
GROWT’HEAD, /2x. [Probably gross, or great-head.] 
GROWT'NOL, A kind of fish. Ainsworth. 
2. A lazy person ; alubber. [Ods.] Tusser. 

GRUB, v.% [Goth. graban. Sea Grave. The prima- 
ry sense is probably to rub, to rake, scrape, or scratch, 
as wild animals dig by scratching: Russ. grebu, to 
rake, to row ; greben, a comb ; grob, a grave ; grob- 
lia, a ditch.] 

To dig ; to be occupied in digging. 

GRUB,v. t. ‘Co dig; mostly followed by up. To grub 
up, is to dig up by the roots with an instrument; to 
root out by digging, or throwing out the soil ; as, to 
grub up trees, rushes, or sedge. 

GRUB, n. [from the verb.] A name given to any 
fleshy, dingy-colored larva, whether proceeding from 
the eggs of a beetle, moth, or other insect. It has 
sometimes been confined to the larv@ of beetles and 


weevils, Partington. 
2. A short, thick man; a dwarf, in conte pt. 
Carew. 


GRUB’-AX, n. A tool used in grubbing up roots, &c. 
GRUB/BER, x. One who grubs. 
2. An instrument for digging up the roots of 


trees, &c. 

GRUB’BING, ppr. Digging up by the roots. 

GRUB/BING, x. Operation of digging up shrubs, &c., 
by the roots. 

GRUB/BING-HOE, n. An instrument for digging up 
trees, shrubs, &c., by the roots; a mattock; called 
also a grub-az. 

GRUB'BLE, v. i, [G. gritbeln. See Grover and 
GraBBLeE. 

To feel in the dark; to grovel. [Rare.] Dryden. 

GRUB/STREET, n. or a. Originally, the name of a 
street near Moorfields, in London, much inhabited by 
mean writers ; bence applied to mean writings; as, 
-a Grubstreet poem. Johnson. 

[Tke street is now called Milton street. Smart.] 
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GRUDGE, v.t. [W. grog, a broken, rumbling noise ; 
grogag, &® murmur, and, as a verb, to murmur; 
acu, to grumble; from the root of rhwciaw, to 
es or grumble; rhwg, a grunt, what is rough; 
rugio; Scot. gruch, to grudge, to repine; Gr. 
ypvvw. We see the primary sense is, to grumble, 
and this from the root of rough. 

1. To be discontented at another’s enJoyments or 
advantages ; to envy one the possession or happiness 
which we desire for ourselves. 

“T's not In thee 

To grudge my pleasures, to out off my train. Shak, 

I have often heard the Preabytortans say, they did not arvage ue 

ove 


our empliyments, 
It is followed by two objects, but probably by ely 
lipsis ; as, grudzs us, for grudge to us, 
2. To give or take unwillingly. 
Nor grudge my cold emb: In th ve. % 
They hae grudged Tera Veonteiate ore which nee 
country at the head of all the governments of Europe. 
Pitre. 


GRUDGE, v.% To murmur; torepine ; to complain : 
as, t» grudge or complain of injustice, Hovker. 
2. To be* unwilling or reluctant. Grudge not to 
serve your country. 
3. To be envious, 
Grudge not one against another. — James v. 
4. To wish in secret. [Mot used, nor proper.] 
5. To feel compunction ; to grieve. Cnet in use, 
GRUDGE, n. Sullen malice, or malevolence ; ill-will; 
secret enmity}; hatred; as, an old grudge. 


B. Jonson. 
2. Unwillingness to benefit. 
3. Remorse of conscience. [ Obs.] 
GRUDG’/EONS, (grudj'unz,) n. pl. Coarse meal. i, 
in use. Beaum. & 
GRUDG’ER, n. One that grudges ; a murmurer. 
GRUDG’ING, ppr. or a. Envying; being uneasy at 
an ther’s possessicn of something which we havea 
desire to possess. 
GRUDG’ING, n. Uneasiness at the possession of 
something by another. 
2. Reluctance ; also, a secret wish or desire. 
Dryden. 
He had a grudging still to bea knave, [Obs.] Dryden, 
3. A symptom of disease. [Wot in use.] Jackson, 
GRUDG'‘ING-LY, adv. Unwillingly ; with reluctance 
or discontent ; as, to give areca gly, 
GRO/EL, 2. [Fr. gruau; W. grual. 
A kind of light food made by boiling meal in wa- 
ter. It is usually made of the meal of wats or maize. 
GRUFF,a. [D. grof; G-grob; Dan. guo; Sw. grofs 
W. gruf, a griffin, one fierce and bold. } 
Of a rough or stern manner, voice, or counte< 
nance ; sour; surly ; severe; rugged; harsh. 


Addison. 
GRUFF'LY, adv. Roughly; sternly; ruggedly; 
harshly, 
And gruffly looked the god. Dryden, 


GRUFF’NESS, n. Roughness of countenance, of 
manner, or voice ; sternness. 

GRUM,a. [Dan. grum, cruel, fierce, peevish; Sw. 
grym, id.; Dan. gremmer, to mourn; W. grom, 
growling, surly ; grymian, to gruinble.] 

1. Morose ; severe of countenance ; sour; surly. 
Arbuthnot. 
&. Low ; deep in the throat; guttural; rumbling; 
as, a m voice. 

GRUM LE, v. i [D. grommelen, grommen; Sax. 

Wan; Dan. gremmer ; Fr. grommeler ; W. grymi- 
al, to grumble; Russ. grom, a loud noise, thunder ; 
gremlyu,t» make a loud noise, to thunder; Arm, 
grommellat ; [r. cruim, thunder; probably from the 
root of rumble; Heb. Ch. Syr. DY, to roar, murmur, 
thunder; Sax. reomian, rhemman, to scream. Class 
Rm, No. 11, 13.] 

1, To murmur with discontent; to utter a low 
Voice by way of complaint. 
L’Avare, not using half his store, 
Bull grumbles Uiut he bes no rore, Prior. 
2. To growl; to snarl; as, a lion grumbling over 
his prey. - 
3 To rumble ; to roar; to make a harsh and heavy 
sound ; as, grumbling thunder; a grumbling slorn. 
In this sense, Rumece is generally used.] 

GRUM/BLER, zn. One who grumbles or murmurs; 
one who complains; adiscontented man. Swift. 

GRUM’/BLING, ppr. ora. Murmuring through discon- 
tent; rumbling ; growling. 

GRUM/BLING,x A murmuring through discontent ; 
a rumbling. 

GRUM’BLING-LY, adv. 
plaint. 

GROME, x. [Fr. grumeau; L. grumus; It. ond Sp. 

umo. 
A thick, viscid consistence of a fluid ; a clot, as of 
blood, &c. 

GRUM’LY, adv. 
nance. : 

GRO/MOUS, a. Thick; concreted ; clotted ; as, gru- 
mous blood. 

2. In botany, in the form of little clustered gratna. 
Lindley. 


With grumbling, or com- 


Morosely ; with a sullen counte- 
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GRO’ MOUS-NESS, 

\ concreted. Wiseman. 

GRUMP’Y, a. Serly; dissatisfied. [Local he i 
‘orby. 


land. 
CRUND'SEL, See Cece vers Scie 
GRUNT, v.i. [Dan. oxynter; G. pee aX. gru- 
nan; Fr. grogner; Arm. grondal; L. grunnio; Sp. 
grunir; It. grugnire. See Heb. Ch. Sam. ]2%, Ar. 


Pa 
we 


e 
oJ 

To murmur like a hog ; toutter a short groan, or a 
deep, guttural sound. Swi Shak. 

GRUNT, 2. A deep, guttural sound, as of a hog. 

GRUNT’ER, 2. One that grunts. Dryden. 

2. A fish of the gurnard kind, so called from the 
peculiar noise which it makes. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

GRUNT’ING, ppr. or a. Uttering the murmuring or 
guttural sound of swine or other animals. 

GRUNT'ING, n. The guttural scund of swine and 
other animals. 

GRUNT'ING-LY, adv, With grunting or murmurs. 

GRUNT'LE, v.i. To grunt. [ot much used.] 

GRUNT’LING, n. <A young hog. 

GRUT‘CH, for Grupos, is now vulgar, and not to be 

GRY, n. [Gr-yov.] (used. 

1, A measure containing one tenth of a line. Locke. 

2. Any thing very small, or of little value. [Rare.] 

GRYPH/ITE, 2. [L. gryphites; Gr. youzos, hvoked. 

Crowstone, an oblong fossil shell, narrow at the 
head, and wider toward the extremity, where it ends 
in a circular limb; the head or beak is very hooked. 

GUA-€HA’RO-BIRD, n. A nocturnal bird of South 
America, of the genus Steatornis, It feeds on hard 
fruits, und is valued for its fat. Humboldt, 

SUA'IA-€UM, (gwa’ya-kum,) n. The name ofa genus 
of plants, and also of the resin of the species G. offici- 
nale, popularly called Licnum tite, or pox wood; atree 
produced in the warm climates of America. The 
wood is very hard, ponderous, and resinous. The 
resin of this tree, somevimes called guiac, is of a 
greenish cast, and much used in medicine. Encyc. 

GUA'NA,n. A species of lizard, found in the warmer 
parts of America. 

GUA-NA'€0,n. The Auchenia Huanaca, a species 
of tre genus of ruminant mammalst» which the Ja- 
ma belongs. It inhabits the Andes, and is domesti- 
cated. It is allied to the camel. 

GUA-NIF’ER-OUS, a. Yielding guano. Ure. 

GUA’NO,n. Asubstance found on some parts of the 
South American and African coasts, which are fre- 
quented by sea-fowls, and composed chiefly of their 
excrement; used as a manure. Ure. 

GUA‘RA, xn, A bird of Brazil, the Tantalus ruber, 
about the size of a spoonbill. When first hatched, 
it is black ; it aflerward changes to gray, and then 
to vivid red. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 

GUAR-AN-TEE’, (gar-an-tee’,) n. [Fr. garant; Sp. 
garantia; Arm. goarand ; Ir. barranta ; W. gwarant.} 

1. An undertaking or engagement, by a third per- 
son or purty, that the stipulations of a treaty shall be 
observed by the contracting parties or by one of them ; 
an undertaking that the engagement or promise of 
another shall be performed. We say, a clause of 
guar.ntee in a treaty. Hamilton. 

2. One who binds himself to see the stipulations 
of another performed. [GuaranteEz is becoming the 
prevalent spelling.] 

GUAR-AN-TEE’, (gar-an-tee’,) v. t. [Fr. gerantir; 
It. guarentire: Arm. goaranti; W. gwarantu, from 
gwar, secure, smooth, or rather from gzwara, to fend, 
to fence, the root of guard, that is, to drive off, to 
hold off, to stop; D. waaren, to preserve, to indem- 
nify ; Sax. werian, to defend; Eng. to ward; allied 
to warren, &c. See Warrant.] 

1. To warrant; to make sure; to undertake or en- 
gage that another person shall perform what he has 
stipulated ; to oblige one’s self to see that another’s 
engagements are performed ; to secure the perform- 
ance of ; as, to guarantee the execution of a treaty. 

Madison. Hamilton. 

2. Tc undertake to secure to another, at all events, 
as claims, rights, or possessions. [Thus, in the 
treaty of 1778, France guaranteed to the United 
States their liberty, sovereignty, and independence, 
and their possessions ; and the United States guar- 
anteed to France its possessions in America. 

The United Stutes shall guarantee to every State in the Union a 

republican form of government. Conet. of United States, 

3. To indomnify ; to save harmless. [See Guar- 
ANTY. 

GUAR-AN-TEED! 

GUAR/AN-7'IED z: - ‘Warranted. 

GUAR-AN-TEE/ING, ppr. Warranting. 

GUAR‘AN-TOR, (gar‘an-tor,) x. A warrantor; one 
who engages to see that the stipulations of another 
are performed ; also, one who engages to secure 
another in any right or possession. 

GUAR’AN-TY, (gar/an-ty,) v. t. [Fr. gerantir.] To 
warrant ; to make sure ; toundertake or engage that 
another person shall perform what he has stipulated. 

2. To undertake to secure to another, at all events. 

3. To indemnify ; to save harmless. 


ranna, to cry out, tomurmur. Class Rn, No. 4.] 
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rartia.} An undertaking or engagement by a third 

erson or party, that the stipulations of covenant 
shall be observed by the contracting parties or by one 
of them. 

2. One who binds himself to see the stipulations 
of another performed. [Written also GuaranTEE.] 

GUARD, (gard,)v.t [Fr. garder; Sp. and Port. guar- 
dar; It. e, to keep, preserve, defend ; also, to 
look, to behold ; Basque, gerdi; W. gwara, to fend 
or guard, to fence, to play. The primary sense is, to 
strike, strike back, repel, beat down, or to turn back 
or stop; hence, to keep or defend, as by repelling 
assauit or danger. The sense of seeing, looking, is 
secondary, from the sense of guarding, and we re- 
tain a similar application of the root of this word in 
beware; or it is from the sense of reaching, or cast- 
ing the eye, or from turning the head.- Tnis is the 
English to ward. In W., gwar is secure, mild, pla- 
cid, that is, set, fixed, held. It seems to be allied to 
G. wahr, true, L. verus; wahkren, to keep, to last, to 
hold out ; bewakren, to keep or preserve ; bewahren, 
to verify, to confirm; D. waér, true ; waaren, to keep, 
preserve, indemnify ; waarande, a warren, and guar- 
antee; waarison, a garrison; Dan. vaer, wary, Vigi- 
lant, watching; Eng. ware, aware: Dan. verger, to 
guard, defend, maintain; vare, a guard, or watch, 
wares, nerchandise ; varer, to keep, last, endure; 
Sw. vara, to-watch, and to be, to exist; Dan. verer, 
to be; Sax. warian, werian, to guard, to defend, to be 
wary. The sense of ezisting implies extension or 
continuance. See Recarp and Rewarp.] 

1. To secure against injury, loss, or attack ; to pro- 
tect; to defend ; to keep in safety. We guard a city 
by walls and forts; a harbor is guarded by ships, 
booms, or batteries ; innocence should be guarded by 


prudence and piety ; let observation -and experience |’ 


guard us against temptations to vice. 
2. To secure against objections or the attacks of 
malevolence. 
Homer has guarded every circumstance with caution, 


3. To accompany and protect; to accompany for 
“protection ; as, !o guard a general on a journey; to 
guard the baggage of an army. 

4. To adorn with lists, Ices, or ornaments. Obs.] 


Broome. 


5. To gird; to fasten by binding. B. Jonson. 
GUARD, v.i. To watch by way of caution or defense ; 
to be cautious ; to be in a state of defense or safety. 
Guard rgainst mistakes, or against temptations. 
SUARD A [Fr. garde; Sp. guarda; It. guardia ; Eng. 
ward. 

1. Defense; preservation or security against in- 
jury, loss, or attack. 

2. That which secures against attack or injury; 
that which defends. Modesty is the guard of inno- 
cence, 

3. A man or body of men occupicd in preserving a 
person or place from attack or*injury; he or they 
whose business is to defend, or to prevent attack or 
surprise. Kings have their guards to secure their 
persons. Juseph was sold to Potiphar, a captain of 
Pharaoh’s guard, 

4. A state of caution or vigilance; or the act of 
observing what passes, in order to prevent surprise 
or attack; care; attention; watch; heed: Be on 
your guard; temerity puts a man off his guard. 

5. That which secures against objections or cen- 
sure; caution of expression. 

They have expressed themselves with as few guards and re- 

strictions os I. Atterbury. 

6. Part of the hilt of a sword, which protects the 

7. In fencing, a posture of defonse. hand. 

8. An ornamental lace, hem, or border. [ Obs.] 

Advanced guard; )in military affairs, a body of 

Van guard; { troops, either horse or foot, 
that march before an army or division, to prevent 
surprise, or give notjce of danger. 

Rear guard; a body of troops that march in the 
rear of an army or division, for its protection. 

Life guard ; a body of select troops, whose duty is 
to defend the person of a prince or other officer. 

The guards of a steamboat are a widening of the 
deck by a framework of strong timbers, which curve 
out on each side to the water-wheel, and protect it 
and the shaft against collision with wharfs and other 


boats. 

GUARD!-BOAT, x. <A boat appointed to row the 
rounds among ships of war in a harbor, to observe 
that their officers !|.eep a good look-out. Mar. Dict. 

GUARD’-CHAM-BER, zn. A guard-room. 1 Kings xiv. 

GUARD!-ROOM, x. A room forthe accommodation 
of guards, 

GUARD!-SHIP, 2. A vessel of war appointed to su- 
perintend the marine affairs in a harbor or river, and 
also, in the English service, to receive impressed 
seamen. 

GUARD’A-BLE, a. That may be protected. 

GUARD/AGE, 2. Wardship. [Obs.] 

GUARD/ANT, a. Acting as guardian. . [ Obs.] 

2. In heraldry, having the face turned toward the 
spectator. 

GUARD/ANT, x. A guardian. Shak. 
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n. A state of being clotted or] GUAR'AN-TY, (gar/an-ty,) n. [Fr. garant: Sp. ga-; GUARD/ED, pp. Defended; protected ; accompanied 


by a guard ; provided with means of defense. 

2. a. Cautious ; circumspect. He was guarded 
his expressions. 

Framed or uttered with caution ; as, his exprea- 
sions were d. 

GUARD’‘ED-LY, adv. With circumspection. 

GUARD’ED-NESS, n. Caution; circumspection. 

GUARD/ER, xn. One that guards. 

GUARD/FUL a. Wary; cautious, 

GUARD/L-AN, » [from guard; Fr. gardien; Sp. 
guardian.) 

1. A warden; one who guards 
cures; one to whom any thing 
preservation from injury. 

2. In law, one who is chosen or appointed to take 
charge of the estate and education of an orphan whd 
is a minor, or of any person v’ho is not of sufficient 
discretion to manage his own concerns. The person 
committed to the care of a guardian is called his ward. 

Guardian of the spiritualities ; the person to whot 
the spiritual jurisdiction of a diocese is intrusted, 
during the vacancy of the see. 

GUARD'I-AN, a. Protecting; performing the office 
of a protector; as, a guardian angel ; guardian care. 
GUARD'I-AN-ESS, n. A female guardian. [Wot in 
ae) Bagum. & Fl. 
GUARD'I-AN-SHIP, n. The office of 4 guardian; 

protection ; care; watch. 

GUARDING, ppr. Defending; protecting; securing; 
attending for protection. 

GUARD’LESS, a. Without a guard or defense. 

GUARD/SHIP, n. Care; protection. [Little used. 

GUA’RISH, (ga’rish,) vt ([Fr. guerir. [Swy 

To heal. [Obs. Spenser. 

GUA!VA, 'gwi'va,) x. An American tree, and its fruit, 
of the genus Psidium. Two species are well known, 
the P. pyriferum, or white guava, and P. pomiferum, or 
red guava. The fruit or berry is large and oval-shaped, 
like a pomegranate, which it resembles in its astrin- 
gent quality. The pulp is ‘of an agreeable flavor, 
and of this fruit is made a delicious jelly. Encyc. 

GO’/BER-NATE, v.t. [L. guberno.] 

To gove-n. [Not used. 

GU-BER-N..‘TION, n. [L. gubernatio, See Govenn.] 

Government; rule; direction. [Rare] Watts. 

GO’BER-NA-TIVE, a. Geverning. Chaucer. 

GU-BER-NA-TO’RI-AL, a. [L. gubernator.] 

Pertaining to government, or to a governor, 

Sometimes used in America.] 

GUD’GEON, (gud’jun,) n. [Fr. goujor.] 

1. A small, fresh-water fish, of the genus Cypri- 
nus, 8 fish easily caught ; and hence, 

2. A person easily cheated orinsnared. Swift 

3. A bait; allurement ; something to be caught to 
& man’s disadvantage. 

4, An iron pi on which a wheel or shaft of a ma- 
chine turns. In a ship, a clamp on which the rudder 
turns, Hebert. Totten. 

do a - igeon ; the black goby or rock-fish, 

GUE'BRE. { n. ([giaour, infidel.] 

The name given by the Mohammedans to the Per- 
sian fire-worshipers. The Guebers inhabit the south- 
ern parts of Persia, are poor, and miserably oppressed 
by their Mohammedan lords. In India, they are 
called ParsEEs. Murdock. 

GUEL'DER-ROSE, (gel'der-) x. See Getven-Rosz, 

GUELF, { (gwelf,) x. The Guelfs, socalled from the 

GUELPH, name of a family, composed a faction 
formerly in Italy, opposed to the Ghibelines. J. Adams, 

GUER/DON, (ger’don,) n. [Fr., from the same root 
as reward, Norm. regarde.] . 

A reward ; requital ; recompense ; in a good or bad 

sense. [ Obs.] Spenser. Milton. 

GUER’DON, v.t. Toreward. [0Obds.] &. Jonson. 

GUER!DON-A-BLE, a. Worthy of reward. Buck. 

GUER/DON-ED, pp. Rewarded. 

GUER’DON-LESS, a. Unrecormpensed. [ Obs.] 

GUER-RIL’LA, (gwer-ril’la,) x. or a. [Sp., little war.] 

A term applied to an irregular mode of carrying on 
war, by the constant attacks of independent bands, 
It was adopted in the north of Spain duriug the Pen- 
insular war. The term is, for the most part, used 
adjectively. 

GUESS, (ges,) vt. [D. gissen; Sw. gissa; Ir. gca- 
sam $ Dan. gietter. It coincides with cast, like the 
L. conjicio ; for in Danish, gietter is to guess, and giet- 
huus, 1s a casting-house or foundery, gyder, to pour 
out. Hence we see that this is the G. giessen, to 
pour, cast, or found, Eng. to gush. In Russ, gadayu 
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preserves, or se- 
is committed for 


is to guess, and kidayu, to cast. Ar. (5y> chazai, to 


divine or guess. Clas’ Gs, No. 31. See nlso Class 
Gd. The sense is, to cast, that is, to throw together 
circumstances, or to cast forward in mind. 


1. To conjecture ; to form an opinion without cer- 


tain principles or means of kuowledgo ; to judge at 

random, either of a present unknown fact, or of & 
future fact. ? 

First, if thou canet, the harder reason guess, Pope. 

2. To judge or form an opinion from some 


(eye 4 
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thet render a thing probable, but fall short pf suf- 

ficient evidence. From slight circumstances or oc- 

casional expressions, we an author’s meaning. 
3. To hit upon by accident, Lacke. 
4. To suppose ; to think ; to be inclined to believe. 


* Your own bave informed I this time. 
m people you, I guess, by wrote 


GUESS, v. & ‘To conjecture; to judge at random. 
We do ae know which road to take, but we must 
at it. 
GUESS, x. Conjecture; judgment without any cer- 
tain evidence or grounds, 
A poet must confess 
His art's like physic, but a happy guess. Dryden. 
GUESS’ED, (gest,) pp. Conjectured ; divined. 
GUESS/ER, 2. One who guesses ; a conjecturer; one 
who judges or gives an opinion without certain means 
of knowing. Pope. 
GUESS/ING, ppr. Conjecturing ; judging without 
certain evidence or grounds of opinion. 
GUESS/ING, xn. The forming of conjectures. 
GUESS/ING-LY, adv. By way of conjecture, Shak. 
GUESS’-ROPE. See Gurst-Rorg. 
GUESS’-WORK,n. Work performed at hazard or by 
mvre conjecture. 
GULST, (gest,) x. [Sax. gest; G. and D. gast; Dan. 
test; Sw. gdst; W. gwést, a going out, a visit, an 
in, @ lodging ; also, to visit, to be a guest; gwes, a 
ing; Russ, gost, a guest. This is the Latin visito, 
ng. olsit, with the Celtic prefix. See Qwen’s Welsh 
Dictionazy.] 

1. A stranger; one who comes from a distance, 
and takes lodgings at a place, either for a night or 
for a longor timo. Sidney. 

2. A visitor; a stranger or friend entertained In 
the house or at the table of another, whether by in- 
vitation or otherwise. 

The wedding was furnished with guests, — Matt, xxi, 


GUEST’-CHAM-BER, x. An apartment appropriated 
to the entertainment of guests. Mark xiv. 

GUEST’-RITE, n. Office due to a guest. Chapman. 

GUEST’-ROPE, } n. A rope to tow with, or to make 

GUESS’-RGPE, fast a boat. Mar. Dict. 

GUEST’WISE, adv. In the manner of a guest. 

GUG’GLE. Sce Gunoue. 

GUHR, (gur,) x. A loose; earthy deposit from water, 
found in the cavities or clefts of rocks, mostly white, 
but sometimes red or yellow, from a mixture of clay 
or ocher, Nicholson, Cleaveland, 

GUID‘A-BLE, a. That may be guided or governed by 
counsel. . Sprat. 

€UID/AGE, 2. [See Gurpe.] The reward given toa 
unide for services. [Little used.] 

GUID'ANCE, n. [See Guive.] The act of guiding ; 
direction ; government; a leading. Submit to the 

uidance of age and wisdom. 

cbtbs, (gido,) v. & ([Fr. guider; It. guidare; Sp. 

uiar, to guide; guia, a guide, and, in seamen’s 
anguage, a guy; Port. id. See Class Gd, No 17, 
53 


i.-To lead or direct in a way; toconduct in a 
colirse or path; as, to guide an enemy or a traveler, 
who is not acquainted with the road or course. 

The meek will he guide in judgment. — Ps, xxv. 

2. To direct ; to order. 

He will guide his affairs with discretion. — Ps. cxil. 

$. To influence; to give direction to.. Men are 
guided by their interest, or poprones interest. 

4 To instruct and direct. Let parents guide their 
children to virtue, dignity, and happiness. 

5. To direct ; to regulate and manage ; to superin- 
tend, 

Twill that the youn 

the house. —1 
GUIDE, n. [Fr. guide; It. guida; Sp. guia. 

A person who leads or directs another in his 

way or course; a conductor. The army followed 


t women marry, bear children, and guide 
im, ¥. 


the guide. The traveler may be deceivéd by his 
uide. 
2. One who directs another in his conduct or course 
of life. 


Ho will be our guide, even unto death, —Ps. xivii, 


3. A director; a regulator; that which leads or 
conducts. Experience is one of our best guides. 
GUIDED, pp. Led; conducted ; directed in the way ; 
Perea and difected. 

GUIDE&/LESS, «. Destitute of a guide; wanting a 
director. Dryden. 
GUIDE’-POST, n. A post at the forks of a road, for 

directing travelers the way. 
GUID/ER, n. A guide ; one wo guides or directs. 


South. 
GUID/ING, ppr. Leading; cor«ucting; directing ; 
euperintendin = 

SUI'DON, (gi’don,)n ([Fr.] The silk standard of a 

regiment of dragoons, or light dragoons, It is broad 
at one extreme, and almost pointed at the other. 

UILD, (gild,) «. [Sax. geld, gicld, gild, or grids D 

6 3) Re aX. > Bi ud, or gyld; D. 

ild 5 ie, so called, it is said, ee el i gil- 

, to pay, because each member of the society was 


GUI 


to pay something toward the charge and support of 
the company.] 

In England, a society, fraternity, or company, as- 
sociated for some purpuse, particularly for carryity 
on commerce. The merchant-guilds of our ancestors 
answer to our modern corporations. They were li- 
censed by the king, and governed by laws and orders 
of their own. Cowel. Encyc. 

GUILD’A-BLE, a. Liable to a tax. Man. 

GUILD/ER. See Gitpes. 

GUILD/-HALL, (giia’/hawl,) m. The hall where a 
guild or corporation usually assemble; the great 
court of judicature in London. 

GUILE, (gile,) x. (Qu. Old French guille, or gille, It 
may be the Celtic form of Eng. wile, See thiopic, 
Cast. col. 533.] - 

aeft ; cunning ; artifice ; duplicity ; deceit; usu- 
ly in @ bad sense, 
We may, with more successful hope, resolve 
To wuge by force or guile eternal war. Milton, 
Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom ia no guile. — John i, 

GUILE, v. t. To disguise craftily. [Obs.] Spenser. 

GUILE’/FUL, a. Cunning; crafty; artful; wily ; de- 
ceitful ; insidious ; as, a guileful person. 

2. Treacherous ; deceitful. Shak, 

3. Intended to deceive 3 as, guileful words. 


GUILE’FUL-LY, adv. Artfully ; insidiously ; trench- 
erously. Jilton. 
GUILF/FYL-NESS, n. Deceit; secret treachery. 


Sherwood, 

GUILE’LESS, a. Free from guile or deceit ; artless ; 
frank ; sincere; honest. 

GUILE’LESS-LY, adv, Artlessly ; honestly. 

GUILE’/LESS-NESS, 2. Simplicity; freedom from 
guile. 

GUIL’/ER, n. One who betrays into danger by insid- 
fous arts. [Mot used.] Srcorcer. 
GUIL/LE-MOT, (gil/le-mot,) m. [from t!.2 Welsh 

gwilaws, whirling about, ] 

A water-fowl, of the genus Ura, allied to the Pen- 
guins, Auks, and Divers, It is found in the northern 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Ainerica. P. Cyc. 

GUIL/LE-VAT, x. A vat for fermenting liquors. 

GUIL-LOCHE,, (gil-losh’,) n. “[Fr.] In architecture, 
an ornament in the form of two or more bands or 
stcings twisting over each other in a continued se- 
ric3. Guilt. 

GUIL/LO-TINE, (gil/lo-teen,) 2. [Fr., frem the name 
of the inventor. ] 

An engine or machine for beheading persons at ¢ 
stroitc. 

GUIL/LO-TINE, (gil’lo-teen,) v. t. To behead with 
the guillotine. 

GUIL/LO-TiN-ED, pp. 
guillotine. 

GUIL/LO-TIN-ING, ppr. Beheading by a guillotine. 

GUILLS, x. A plant, the corn marigold. 

GUILT, (gilt,) n. [Sax. gylt, a crime, and a debt, con- 
nected with gyldan, to pay, or it is from the root of 
D. and G. schuld, Dan. skyld, a debt, fault, guilt. (See 
Swat, SHoutp.) If the word is from gudax, cyldan, 
to pay, it denotes a debt contracted by an offense, a 
fine, and thence came the present signification. ] 

1. Criminality ; that state of a moral agent which 
results from his actual cotnmission of a crime or of- 
fense, knowing it to be a criine, or violation of law. 
To constitute guilt, there must be a moral agent en- 
joying freedom of will, and capable of distinguishing 
betweerright and wrong, and a wilful or intentional 
violation of a known law or rule of duty. The guilt 
of a person exists as soon as the crime is committed ; 
but to evince it to others, it must be proved by con- 
fession, or conviction in due course of law. ‘Guilt 
renders a person a debtor to the law, az it binds him 
to pay a penalty in moncy or suffering. Guilt, there- 
fore, implies both criminality and liablenc-s to pun- 
ishment. Guilt may proceed either from a positive 
act, or breach of law, or from voluntary neglect of 
known duty. 

2. Criminality, In a political or civil view ; expo- 
sure to forfeiture or other penalty. 


Beheaded at a stroke by a 


A ship lucurs guilt Ly the violation of a blockade, Kent. 

3. Crime ; offense. Shak. 

GUILT’I-LIKE, d. Guilty. [ot used.] Shak. 
GUILT'I-LY, ado. In a manner to incur guilt ; not 

innocently. Shak. 
GUILT'I-NESS, n. The state of being guilty ; wick- 

edness; criminality ; guilt. Sidney, 


GUILT’LESS, a. 
innocent, 
The Lord will not hold him guiltless, that taketh his name in 
vain, — Ex, xx. 
2. Not produced by the slaughter of animals, 

But from the mountain's grassy side, 

A guiltless feast 1 bring. Goldsmith. 
GUILT’LESS-LY, adv. Without guilt ; innocently. 
GUILT’LESS-NESS, n. Innocence; freedom from 

guilt or crime, Sidney. 
GUILT'’-SICK, a, Diseased in consequence of guilt. 
GUILT’Y, (gilt'y,) a. (Sax. gyltig.] ~ [Beaum. 
1. Criminal ; having knowingly committed a crime 
or offense, or having violatéd a law by an overt act 
or by neglect, and by that act or neglect being liable 


Free from guilt, crime, or offense ; 


| GUIN’EA-HEN, 
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to punishment ; not Innocent. It may be followed 
by of; as, to be guilty of theft or arson, 

_ ‘Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the strife, Dryden. 

2. Wicked ; corrupt; sinful; as, a world. 

3. Conscious. ‘ ee oy Jonson. 

In. Script'wre, to be guilty of death, is to have com- 
mitted a crime which deserves death. Matt. xxvwi. 

To be guilty of the body and blood of Christ, is to be~ 
chargeable with the crime of crucifying Christ afresh, 
and offering indignity to his person and righteous- 
ness, represented by the symbols of the Lord’s sup- 
per.- 1 Cor. xi. 

GUIM’BARD, x. A musical instrument, the jewsharp. 

Jlaunder, 

GUIN'EA, (gio’ny,) x. [from Guinea, in Aftica, which 
abounds with gold.] 

Formerly, a gold coin of Great Britain, of the value 
of twenty-one shillings serling, equal to $4.663, 
American money. 

GUIN’/EA €ORN, nz. * The great or Indian millet, 

Sorghum vulgare. > P. Cye. 

G IN'EA-DROP-PER, n. One who cheats by drop- 
ping guincas. 

GUIN’EA*FOWL, i n. The Manida meleagris, a fowl 

of tho gallinaceous order, a na- 
tive of Africa. It is larger than the common domes- 
tic hen, and has a kind of colored fleshy horn on 
each side of the head. Its color is a dark gray, beau- 
tifully variegated with small, white spots. ncyc. 

GULIN’/EA-PEP’PER, n. A plgnt, a species of Amo- 
mum or Capsicum. The fruit of some species is used 
fur pickles. 

GUIN’‘EA-PIG, n. In zotlogy, a quadruped ofthe ge- 
nus Cavia or Cavy,a native of Brazil. It is about 
seven inches in length, and of a white color, varie- 
gated with spots of orange and black. 

GUIN'I-AD. See Gwinrap. 

GUISE, (gize,) n. [Fr. guise; It. guisa, way, mannet; 
Arm. guis, giz; W. gwez, order, shape; Sax. wise; 
Eng. wise; G. weise; D. guizen, to beguile.] 

1. External appearance ; dress ; garb. He eppeared 
in the guise of ashepherd. The hypocrite wears the 
guise of religion. 

That love which {s without dissimulntion wears not the guise ef 

mourn liberulity. J, M, Mason, 

2. Maniter ; mien ; cast or behavior. 

By their guise 


Just men they seem, Vilton. 
3. Custom ; mode ; practice. 
The swain replied, It never was our gutee, 
To slight the poor, or aught humane despise. Pope. 


GUIS/ER, (gi/zer,) n- A person in disguise ; a mum- 
mer who goes about at Christmas. England. 
GUIT-AR’, (git-4r’,) mn. [Fr. guitare ; It. chitarra; Sp. 

and Port. guitarra; L, citharg; Gr. xiOupa.] 

A stringed instrument of music. In England and 
the United States used chiefly by ladies, but in Spain 
and Italy much used by men. Encyc. 

GO'LA,) x. An ogee, or wavy member in a building ; 

GO’'LA, the cymatium. 

GU’LAR, a. Pertaining to the throat. P. Cye. 

GO’LAUND, 2. An aquatic fowl, of a size between a 
duck and a goose, the breast and belly white, the 
head mallard green, It inhabits Iceland. Pennant. 

GULCH, nx. [D. galzig, greedy. 

A glutton ; a swallowing or devouring. [Wot used.] 
GULCH, v.t. To swallow greedily. [JVot used.) 
GULES, (gilz,)n. [Fr. cueules, red.] 

In heraldry, a terin denoting red, intended perhaps 

to represent courage, animction, or hardihood. Encye. 
GULF, n. [Fr. golfe; It. Sp. and Port. golfo; Arm. 
golf; D. golf; Gr. xoAros.] 

1. A recess in the ocean from the general line of 
the shore into the land, or @ tract of water extending 
from the ocean or a sea into the land, between two 

ints or promontories ; a large bay ; as, the gulf of 

fexico; the gulf of Venice; the gulf of Finland. 
A gulf and a bay differ only in extent. We apply bay 
to a large or sinall recess of the sea, as, the bay o' 
Biscay, the baw of Fundy ; but gulf is applied only t 
a large extent of water. 

2. An abyss; a deep place in the earth; as, the 
gulf of Avernus. Spenser. 

3. A whirlpool ; an absorbing eddy. Spenser. 

4. Any thing insatiable. 


GULF’-IN-DENT’ED, a. Indented with gulfs or bays, 
J. Barlow: 
GULF’Y, a. Full of whirlpools or gulfs; as,a guify 
sea. A 
GULL, v. t. [D. kullen; Old Fr. guiller ; allied proba- 
bly to cully. 

To deceive ; to cheat ; to mislead by deception ; to 
trick ; to defraud. 

The vulgar, guiled into rebellion, armed, Dryden. 

GULL, n. A cheating or cheat; trick > fraud. Shak. 

2. One easily cheated. Shak, 
GULL, x. [W. gwylan; Corn. gullan.] 

A well-known web-footed sea-fowl, with long 
wings, belonging to the genus Larus, There are nu- 
merous species. Partington. 

GULL’-€ATCH-ER, 2. Acheat; a man who cheats 
or entraps silly people. Shak. 
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GULL’ED, pp. Cheated ; deceived; defrauded. 

GULL/ER, x. A cheat ; an impostor. 

GULL’ER-Y, x. Cheat. [Vot used.] Burton. 

GUL/LET, n. [Fr. govlet, goulot, from L. gula ; Russ. 
chailo ; Sans. gola. 

1, The passage in the neck of an animal by which 
food and liquor are taken into the stomach ; the esoph- 
agus. 

©. A stream or lake. [Wot used.] H “in. 
GUL-LI-BIL'I-TY, n. Unsuspecting credulity. ,4 low 
word, John Foster. 
GUL/LI-BLE, a. Easily guiled. [ZLow.]_ - 
GUL/LL-ED, (gul’lid,) pp. ora. Having a hollow worn 
by water. 3 
GULL/ING, ppr. Cheating; defrauding. 
GULL’‘ISH, a. Foolish; stupid. [JVot in use.] 
GULL/ISH-NESS, 2 Foolishness; stupidity. 
im US. 
GULLY, 2. Acchannel or hollow worn in the earth 
by a current of water. New England. Mitford, 
2. A large knife. [Scottish] Walter Scott. 
GUL'LY, v.t. To wear a hollow channel in the earth, 
' Almeria. 
GUL'LY, v. i. Torun with noise. [ot in use.] 
GUL/LY-HGLE, n. An opening where gutters empty 
their contents into the subterraneous sewer. ' 
. 5 : Johnson. 
GUL/LY-ING, ppr. Wearing a hollow channel in the 
earth. 
GU-LOS/I-TY, n. [L, gulosus, from gula, the gul- 
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let. 
Ceesiivens voracity ; excessive appetite for food. 
Little used. Brown 

GULP, v.t. [D. gulphn; Dan. gulper.] 

To swallow eagerly, or in large draughts. Gay. 

To gulp up ; to throw up from the throat or stom- 
ach; to seeder: 

GULP, xn. A swallow, ar as much as is swallowed at 
once, 3 

2. A disgorging. 

GULP’ED, (gulpt,) pp. 

GULPH. See Gur. . 

GUM,7. [Sax. goma. See the next word.] 

The hard, fleshy substance of the jaws which in- 
vests the teeth. 

GUM,n. [Sax. goma; L. gummi; D. gom; Sp. 
It. gomma; Fr. gomme; Gr. coppers Russ, 
See Class Gm, No. 12, 29.] 

1, The concrete mucilage of vegetables ; a concrete 
juice which exudes through the bark of trees, and 
thickens on the surface. It is soluble in water, to 
which it gives a viscous and adhesive quality. ‘It is 
insoluble in alcohol, and coagulates in weak acids. 
When dry, it is transparent and brittle, not easily 
pulverized, -and of an insipid or slightly saccharine 
taste. Gum differs from resin in several particulars, 
but custom has inaccurately given the name of gum 
to several resins and gum-resins, as gum-copal, gum- 
sandarach, gum-ammoniac, and others. The true 
gums are gum-arabic, gum-senegal, gum-tragacanth, 
and the gums of the peach, plum, and cherry trees, 
&c. Nicholson. Hooper. 

2, A tree of the genus Nyssa, called, also,*black 
gumand sour gum. , 

Gum-elastic, or Elastic-gum, [caoutchouc,] is a well 
known substance, obtained from a tree in America 
by incision. It is a white juice, which, when dry, 
becomes very tough and. elastic, and is used for bot- 
tles, surgical instruments, fur overshoes, &c. This 
substance is also much used for various other pur- 
poses, being perfectly impermeable to water, 

Nicholson. Encyc. 

GUM, v. t, Tosmear with gum. 

2. To unite by a viscous substance. 

GUM-AR’A-BI€, n. A gum which flows from the 
Acacia, in Arabia, Egypt, &c. 

GUM'-BOIL, x A boil on the gum. 

GUM-RES/IN, n. [See Resin.] A name given to 
certain inspissated saps. A juice of plants, consist- 
ing of resin and various other substances, which 
have been taken for a gummy substance. The gum- 
resins do not flow naturally from plants, but are 
mostly extracted by incision, in the form of white, 
yellow, or red emulsive fluids, which dry and con- 
solidate. The most important species are olibunum, 
galbanum, scammony, gampoge, euphorbium, asafet- 
ida, aloes, myrrh, and ammoniac. Fourcroy. 

GUM-SEN’E-GAL, n. A gum resembling gum-arabic, 
brought from the country of the River Senegal, in Af- 
rica, - 

GUM-TRAG/A-€ANTH, n. The gum of ao thorny 
shrub of that name, in Crete, Asia, and Greece, 

Encyc. 

GUM!-TREE, n. The papular name of the black gum, 
of the genus Nyssa, one of the largest trees of the 
Southern States. It bears a small blue fruit, which is 
the favorite food of the opossum. Most of the large 
trees become hollow, and hence gum-tree is the term 
to denote a hollow tree, in many of the Southern 
States, Bee-hives are extensively made from por- 
tions of these hollow trunks; and hence, in many 
places, bee-gum has become the term to denote a bee- 


Swallowed eagerly. 


oma ; 
amed, 


ive, 
GUM/BO, n. A dish of food made of young capsules 
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of ocra, with salt and pepper, stewed and served 
with melted butter. 

GUM'LA€, n. The resinous produce of an insect 
which deposits its eggs on the branches of a tree 
called bikar, in Assam, a country bordering on Thibet, 
and elsewhere in Asia [See Lac.] icholson, 

GUM-MIF’ER-OUS, a Proc ucing gum. 

GUM’MI-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
gummy ; viscousness. 

2. Accumulation of gum. F Wiseman. 

GUM-MOS'I-TY, n. The nature of gum; gummi- 
ness ; a viscous or adhesive quality. Floyer. 

GUM/MOUS, a. Of the nature or quality of gum; 
viscous ; adhesive. Woodward. 

GUM’MY, a. Consisting of gum; of the nature of 
gum; viscous; adhesive. Ralegh. 

2. Productive of gum. Milton. 

3. Covered with gum or viscous matter. Dryden. 
GUMP,n. [Dan. and Sw. gump, the rump of a fowl.] 

A foolish person; adolt. [Vulgar.] Holloway. 

GUMP’TION, (gump’shun,) 2. ax. gymene, Care ; 
gyman, to observe, or be careful. 

Capacity ; shrewdness; address. [Vulgar.] 
Smart. Forby. 


GUN, 7. [W. gwn; Corn. gun.] 

An instrument consisting of a barrel, or tube of 
fron, or other metal, fixed in a stock, from which 
balls, shot, or other deadly weapons are discharged 
hy th xplosion of gunpowder. The larger species 
of guns are called cannon; and the smaller spe- 
cies are called muskets, carbines, fowling-pieces, &c. 
But one species of fire-arms, the pistol, is never 
called a gun, 

GUN, v.i. Toshoot. [Obs] 

GUN/-BAR-REL, n. The barrel or tube of a gun. 
GUN!’-BOAT, n. A boat or small vessel fitted to carry 
a catinon in the bow or amidships. Totten. 
GUN’-€AR-RIAGE, (-kar-rij,) n. A wheel carriage 

for bearing and moving cannon. 

GUN'-€OT-TON, zn. A highly explosive substance 
obtained by soaking cotton, or any vegetable fiber, 
in nitric and sulphuric acids, and then leaving it to 
dry. It is used as a substitute for gunpowder, 


Dana. 

GUN’NAGE, n. The number of guns in a ship of 
war. 

GUN!-FIRE, 2. In military affairs, the hour at which 
the morning or evening gun is fired. 

Cumpbell’s Mil. Dict. 

GUN’NEL. See Gunwates. 

GUN’NER, n. One skilled in the use of guns; a can- 
nonier ; an officer appointed to manage artillery. In 
the navy, a warrant officer, having charge of all the 
ordnance of a vessel, Totten. 

GUN’NER-Y,z. The science of artillery ; the art of 


managing cannon, Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 
GUN'NING, n. The act of hunting or shooting game 


with a gun. 
In the earlier times, the art of gunning was but little practiced, 
Geldsmith. 
GUN'NY, x. [Bengal.] Acoarse sackcloth manufac- 


tured in Bengal, of which bags are made for con- 
taining salt and other articles, Brande. 
GUN’POW-DER, n. A composition of saltpeter, sul- 
phur, and charcoal, mixed and reduced to a fine pow- 
der, then granulated and dried. It is used in artil- 
lery, in shooting game, in blasting rocks, &c. 
GUN’/ROOM,z. In ships, an apartment occupied as a 
mess-room by the commissioned officers.  Z'otten. 
GUN’SHOT, x. The distance of the point-blank 
range of a cannon-shot. Totten. 
GUN'SHOT, a. Made by the shot of a gun; as, a 
unshot wound, 
GUN‘SMITH, n. A maker of small arms; one 
whose occupation is to make or repzir small fire- 


arms. 

GUN’‘SMITH-ER-Y,n, The business of a gunsmith ; 
the art of making small fire-arms. 

GUN’STICK, x. A rammer, or ramrod; a stick or 
rod to ram down the charge of a musket, &c. 

GUN'STOCK, n. The stock or wood in which the 
barrel of a gun is fixed. 

GUN’'STONE, n. A stone used for the shot of can- 
non. Before the invention of iron balls, stones were 
used for shot. S 

GUN’'-TACK-LE, (-tak/1,) n. A gun-tackle purchase, in 
seamen’s language, is composed of two single blocks 
and a fall. Totten. 

GUN’/TER’S CHAIN, 2. [ftom Edmund Gunter, the 
inventor.] The chain commonly used for measuring 
land. It is four rods or 66 feet long, und is divided 
into 100 links, 

GUN’TER’S LINE, z. A logarithmic line.on Gunter’s 
scale, used for performing the multiplication and di- 
vision of numbers mechanically, 

GUN’TER’S S€ALE,n. A large plane scale having 
various lines of numbers engraved on it, by means 
of which questions in practical geometry and arith- 
metic are resolved with the ad of a pair of com- 


passes, - Brande. 
GUN’WALE, n. The upper edge of a ship’s side ; 
GUN’NEL, the uppermost wale of a ship, or 


that piece of timber which reaches on either side 
from the quarter-deck to the forecastle, being the 


xUT 


uppermost bend which: finishes the upper works of 
the hull, Mar. Dict. Encye. 
GURGE, 2. [L. gurges; It. gorgo.] 
A whirlpool. [Little et Milton, 
GURGE, »v. t.” To swallow. [Wot in use.] 
GUR/GEON, n. The coarser part of meal separated 
from the bran. [JVot used.] Hollinshed, 

GUR/GLE, ». i. i gorgogliare, from gorga, the 
throat, gorgo, a whirlpool, L. gurges. See Garcux, 
which seems to be of the same family ; or the same 
word differently applied.) 

To run as liquor with a purling noise; te run or 
flow ina broken, irregular, noisy current, as water 
from a bottle, or a small stream on a stony bottom. 

Pure gurgling rills the lonely desert trace. Young, 


GUR'GLING, ppr. Running or flowing with a purl- 
ing sound. = ’ 

GUR’GLING, 2. A running with a broken, noisy 
current. 

GUR’HOF-ITE, n. A subvariety of magnesian car- 
bonate of lime, found near Gurhof, in Lower Aus- 
tria. It is snow-white, and has a dull, slightly 
conchoidal, or even fracture. Cleaveland. 

GUR’/NARD, ) x. [Ir. guirnead ; W. pen-gernyn, Corn. 

GUR/NET, pen-garn, horn-head, or iron-head.} 

A sea-fish of several species, some of which are 
highly esteemed for food. They belong to the Lin- 
newan genus Trigla. The head is loricated with 
rough lines, or bony plates, 

Ash. Encyc. of Dom, Econ, 

GUR’/NET, x2. A kind of fish that abounds on the 
south coast of Devonshire, in England. 

GUR/RSH, x Akind of plain, coarse Indian mus- 
lin. ~ 

GUSH, v. i. [Ir. gaisim; G. giessen; or D. gudsen, or 
kissen, See Guess.] 

1, To igsue with violence and rapidity, as a fluid; 
to rush forth as a fluid from confinement ; as, blood 
gushes from a vein in venesection. 

Behold, he smote the rock, that” the waters gushed out, — Ps. 

xxviii, 

2. To flow copiously. Tears gushed from her eyes. 

GUSH, v. t. To emit in copious effusion. 

01 ushed out a crimson flood. [Unusual. 

The gaping wound g: t { oe 

GUSH, 2. A sudden and violent issue of a fluid from 
an inclosed place ; an emission of liquor in a large 
quantity ane with force ; the fluid thus emitted. 


Harvey. 
GUSHI'ING, ppr. or a. Rushing forth with violence, 
as a fluid ; flowing copiously ; as, gushing waters. 
2. Emitting copiously ; as, gushing eyes. Pope. 
GUSH/ING, xn. A rushing forth with violence. 
GUSH/ING-LY, adv. Ina gushing manner. 
GUS'SET, n. {rr. gousset, a fob, a bracket, a gusset, 
as if from gousse, a cod, husk, or shell. But in W. 
cwysed is a gore or gusset, from cwys, a furrow.] 
A small piece of cloth inserted in a garment, for 
the purpose of strengthening or enlarging some part. 
GUST,n. ([L. gustus, It. Sp, gusto, Fr. goftt, taste ; 
L. gusto, G. kosten, W. guwacthu, to taste; Gr. peur, 
a contracted word, for it has )evors, taste; W. 
cwaeth, id.} 
1. Taste ; tasting, or the sense of tasting. More 
generally, the pleasure of tasting ; relish. Tillotson. 
2. Sensual enjoyment. 
Where love is duty on the female side, 


On theira, mere sensual gust, nnd sought with surly pride, 
The 


3. Pleasure ; amusement; gratification, 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. Pope, 

A choice of it may be made according to the gust and manner of 

the ancients, Dryden. 

GUST, v. t. To taste; to have a relish, Ca used.J 

GUST,.2. [Dan. gust; Ir. gaoth, wind; W. cwytk, @ 

1. A sudden. squall ; a violent blast of wind; a 

sudden rushing or driving of the wind, of short 

2, A sudden, violent burst of passion. Bacon. 

GUST’A-BLBE, a. That may be tasted ; tastable. 

[Little used.] Derkam. 

GUST-A/TION, n. The act of tasting. [Little used] 

Pertaining to gust or taste, 

GUST’FUL, a. Tasteful ; well-tasted ; that relishes, 

taste. Barrow. 

GUST’LESS, a. Tasteless. 

which excites pleasant sensations in the palate or 

tongue. Derham. 

Little used.] den. 


4. Turn of fancy ; intellectual taste. 
Tasre is now generally used.] 
puff, a blast of wind ; allied perhaps to gush.] 
duration. den. Addison. 
Harocy, 
9, Pleasant to the taste. 
Brown, 
GUST’A-TO-RY, a. 
GUST’“UL-NESS, 2. Relish; pleasantness to the 
Brown, 
GUST’O, xn. [It. and Sp. See Gust.] Relish; that 
2. Intellectual taste, 


Dry 
GUST’Y,a. Subject tosudden blasts of wind ; stormy; 


tempestuous. = 
Once upon a raw and gusty day, *, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his shore. Shak. 


GUT, x. [G. kuttel; Ch. xbnyp kutla, | 
1, The intestinal canal of an animal ; a pipe | 


H 

dube extending, with ene circumvolutions, from 
‘the pylorus to the vent. This pipe is composed of 
three coats, and is attached to the body by a mem- 
brane called the mesentery. This canal is of different 
sizes in different parts, and takes different names. 
The thin and small parte are called the duodenum, the 
deunt, and the jejunum; the large and thick parts are 
called the cecum, the colon, and the rectum. By this 
pipe, the undigested cad unabsorbed parts of food 
are conveyed from tho etomach and- discharged. 
This word in the plural i3 applied to the whole mass 
formed by its natural convolutions in the abdomen. 

' 2. The stomach ; the receptacle of food. [Low.] 

Druden, 

3 Gluttony ; love of gormandizing. [Low.] 
Hakewill, 
GUT, v. t. To take out the bowels; to eviscerate. 

2. To plunder of contents; as, the mob gutted the 
house. Dryden. 
GUT'TA SE-RE'NA, [L.] In medicine, amaurosis ; 

blindness occasioned by a palsied retina. 
GUT’TA-TED, a. [L. gutta.) Besprinkled with 


drops. 

GUT’TED, pp. Deprived of the bowels; eviscerated ; 
deprived of contents. 

GUT'TER, x. [Fr. goutture, from goutte, a drop; Sp. 
and Port. Lo a drop; Sp. gotera, a gutter; from L. 
gutta, a drop. A gutter is a dropper, that which 
catches drops.] 

1, A channel for catching and conveying off the 
water which collects on the roof at the eaves of a 
building. 

2. A channel or passage for water; a hollow in the 
earth for conveying water ; and, in popular usage, a 
channel worn in the earth by a current of water. 

GUT’TER, v. t. To cut or form into small hollows, 

Shak. Dryden. 

GUT’TER, v.% To be hollowed or channeled. 

2. Torun in drops or hollows, as a candle. 
GUT'TER-ED, pp. Formed into small hcllows, 
GUT’TER-ING, ppr. Forming into small hoJow’; 

running in hollows. 

GUT'TER-ING, n._A forming into hollows. 

GUT’TI-FER, 2. [L. gutta and fero.] 

In botany, a plant that exudes gum or resin. 
GUT-TIF’ER-OUS, a. Yielding gum or resinous sub- 

stances. 

GUT’TLE, v. t, Toswallow. [Wot used.] 

LD’ Estrange. 

GUT'TEE, v. i. To swallow greedily, [Not used.] 

GUT’TLER, n. A greedy eater. 

GUT’TU-LOUS, a, [from L. guttula, a little drop] 

In the from of a small drop, or of small drops. 

Little wes . Brown. 
G ES » a [Fr. guttural, from L. guttur, the 

throat. 

Pertaining to the throat; formed in the throat ; as, 
a guttural letter or sound ; a guttural voice. 


-GUT'TUR-AL, n. A letter pronounced in the throat ; 


as the Greek y. 
GUT’TUR-AL-LY, adv. 

the throat. 
GUT’TUR-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being gut- 


tural. 
GUT'TUR-INE, a. Pertaining to the throat. [Wot in 
use. # Ray. 
GUT’TY, a. [from L. gutta, a ae 
In heraldry, charged or sprinkled with drops. 
Encyc. 
GUT’WORT, 2. A plant globularia alypum, a violent 


In ® guttural manner ; in 


gerne: 
GUY, (gI,) 2% ([Sp. and Port. guia, from guiar, to 
guide. See Gvez.| 


In marine affairs, 2 rope attached to any thing to 
steady it, and bear it one way and another in hoist- 
ing or lowering. R. H. Dana, Jr. 

GUZ'ZLE, (guz'l,) v. % [Probably allied to Arm. 
geuzoucg, the throat. In Italian. gozzo is the crop of 
a bird.] 


H is the eighth letter of the English alphabet. It 
is properly the representative of tho Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Hebrew M, which is the eighth letter in 
tose alphabets, Its furm is tesame as the Greek H, 
eta, It is not strictly a vowel, nor an articulation, 
but tho mark of a stronger breathing than that which 
precedes the utterance of any other letter. It is pro- 
Bounced with an expiration of breath, which, pre- 
ceding a vowel, is 4 i soe! by the ear at a consid- 
erable distance. Thus harm and arm, hear and ear, 
and eat,are distinguished at almost any distance 
at Sang the voice fg . heard. es a letter sui 
generis, but as useful in forming and distinguishin 
words as any other. : f 


fn 


H 


To swullow liquor greedily; to drink much; to 
drink frequently 


Well-seasoned bowls the goasip's spirit raise, 
Who, while she guzzles, sia i aa praise. 


Roscommon. 
GUZ'ZLE, v. t. To swallow much or often; to swal- 
low with immoderate gust. 


Sull guzzling must of wine, Dryden, 
GUZ’ZLE, 2. An insatiable thing or person. 
GUZ'/ZLED, pp. Swallowed often. (Marston. 


GUZ'ZLER, n. One who guzzles; an immoderate 
drinker. 

GUZ'ZLING, ppr. Swallowing with immoderate gust. 

GWIN’IAD, zn. Haak gwen, gwyn, white.] A fish of 
the salmon kind, shaped like the herring, and often 
called the fresh-water herring. 

GYBE, (jibe,) . A sneer. Tee Sey 

GYBE, v. t. In seamen’s language, to shift a boom of a 
fore-and-aft sail from one side of a vessel to the 
other. Totten. 

GYB/ING, ppr. Shifting a boom from one side of a 
vessel to the other. 

GYE, v. t. To guide. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

GYM-NA’SI-ARCH, nx. [Gr. yvpvactoy and apyn.] 

An Athenian officer who provided the oil and other 

necessaries for the gymnasia at his own expense. 
Brande. 
GYM-NA/SI-UM, n. [Gr. yvuvactoy, from yvpuvos, 
naked. ] 

1. A place where athletic exercises are performed ; 
originally, in Greece, by persons naked. 

2. A school for the higher branches of literature 
and science. 

GYM/‘NAST, (jim/nast,) 2. 
learns gymnastic exercises. 

GYM-NAS’Ti€, a. [L. gymnasticus; Gr. yupvacrikos, 
from yrpvates, to exercise, from yopyas, naked ; the 
ancients being naked in their exercises. | 

Pertaining to athletic exercises of the body, in- 
tended for health, defense, or diversion, as running, 
leaping, wrestling, throwing the discus, the javelin, 
or the hoop, playing with balls, &c. The modern 
gymnastic exercises are intended chiefly for the pres- 
ervation and promotion of health. 

GYM-NAS’‘TIE, x. Athletic exercise. 
GYM-NAS’TI€-AL-LY, adv. Inagymnastic manner ; 
athletically. Brown. 
GYM-NAS/TI€S, nr. The gymnastic art; the art of 

performing athletic exercises. —~ 
GYM’NIE, (jim'nik,) a. [Gr. yuuvexos; L. gymnicus.] 

1. Pertaining to athletic exercises of the budy. 

2. Performing athletic exercises, Milton. 
GYM'NIE€, xz. Athletic exercises. Burton. 
GYM-NOS’/O-PHIST, nr. [Gr. yvyvos, maked, and 

cogdtarns, a philosopher. 

A philosopher of India, so called from his going 
with bare feet, or with little clothing. The Gym- 
nosophists in India lived in the woods and on moun- 
tains, subsisting on wild productions of the earth. 
They never drank wine, nor married. Some of them 
traveled about, and prueticed physic. They be- 
lieved in the immortality and_transmigration of the 
soul. They placed the chief happiness of man ina 
contempt of the goods of fortune, and of the pleasures 


One who teaches or 


of sense. Encye. 
GYM-NOS/O-PHY, x. [Supra.] The doctrines of the 
Gymnosophists. Good, 


a eats’ O-SPERM, n. [Gr. yvpyos, naked, and oreppa, 

seed. 

In hares a plant that bears naked seeds, 

GYM-NO-SPERM’OUS, a. -[Supra.] Having naked 
seeds, or seeds not inclosed in a capsule or other ves- 

GYM'NOTE, n. [from Gr.] A naked person. [sel. 

GYM-NO/TUS, 2 [yvpers and vase A genus of 
South American fresh-water fishes, including the 
electric eel. P. Cyc. 

GYN,»v.t. To begin. [Obs.] 

pa eet n. (Gr. yvvq, a female, and avnp, a 
male. 


H. 


In our mother tongue, the Anglo-Saxon, ana other 
Teutonic dialects, k sometimes represents the L. c, 
and the Gr. «; as in horn, L. cornu, Gr. xepas ; hide, 
G. haut, Sw. hud, D. huid, Dan. hud, L. cutis; Sax. 
hlinian, L, clino, Gr. xAcv », to lean ; L. cela, to conceal, 
Sax. helan, G. hehlen, Dan. healer. In Latin, 4 some- 
times represents the Greek yx ; as in halo, Gr. yahaw; 
hio, xaw. In the modern European languages, it 
represents other gzttural letters. 

In English, h is sometimes mute, as in honor, 
honest ; also when united with g, as in right 
fight, brought. In which, what, who, whom, and 
some other words in which it follows w, it is pro- 
nounced before it, trick, hwat,&c. As a numeral 


HAA 


In the Linnean system of botgny, a class of plants 
whose stamens grow out of, or are united with, the 
istil. ' Edin, Encye, 
GY-NAN’DRI-AN, ) a. Having stamens inserted in 
GY-NAN’DROUS, § the pistil. 
GYN/AR-€BY, (jin/ar-ke,)n. [Gr. yuvn, Woman, and 
apxn, rule.) 
Governinent by a female. Chesterfield. 
GYN-E-€0€/RA-CY, 2, per. yovatkoxparia.] Pet- 
ticoat government ; female power. 
GYN-E/CIAN, a. Relating to women. 
GYN-E-O€/RA-CY,2. [Gr. yuvn and xparos.] 
Government over which a woman may rule or pre- 
i “Selden. 


side. 
GYN/O-PHORE, nx. [Gr. yovn and gope.] 
The pedicel on which stands the ovary in tertaim 
flowers, as in the passion-flower. Lindley. 
GYP,n. [Said to be a sportive application of yr, a 
vulture.| A cant term fora servant st Cambridge, 
England, as scout is used at Oxford. Smart, 

GYP/SE-OUS, «a. [See Gyrsum.] Of the nature of 
gypsum ; partaking of the qualities of gypsum ; re- 
sembling gypsum ; containing gypsum. 

GYPSY. See G 

GYP/SEY, { jee GIPsy. 

GYP-SIF’/ER-OUS, a. Containing gypsum. 

GYP/SUM, 2. [L., from Gr., yuwos 5 Ch. Dvp)3 and DD2,. 


S . 2) 
to overspread with plaster; Ar. nen gibsi- 


non. 

Bitphote of lime, containing 21 per cent. of water. 
It often occurs in transparent crystals, or crystalline’ 
masses, easily splitting into plates, and is then called 
Selenite, There are compact and earthy varieties of 
various colors. When white, fine-grained, and trans- 
lucent, it constitutes alabaster. Gypsum burnt to 
drive off the water, and ground up, forms Plaster of 
Paris. Dana. 

GY/RAL,a. [See Grre.] Whirling; moving ina cir- 
cular form, 

GWY’'RATE, a. In botany, winding or going round, as 
in a circle, Lindley. 
GY'RATE, v.% To revolve round a central point, ae 
a tornado. Redfield. 

GY-RA'TION, 2, [L. gyratio. See Gyre.] 

A turning or whirling round; a circular motion.- 
GY'RA-TO-RY, a. Movinginacircle. -[Newton. 
GYRE, 2. [L. gyrus; Gr. yvpus. Clase Gr.) 

A circular motion, or a circle described by @ move 

ing body ; a turn. 


Quick and more quick he spins iu giddy gyres. Dryden, 
GYRE, v.t. To turn round. Bishop Halli,’ 
GYR/ED, a. Falling in rings. Shak. 


aK. 

GYR’/FAL-€ON, (jer/faw-kn,) 2. [Fr. gerfault, Thie’ 
is said to be in Latin heerofulco, from Gr. {:0-s, an- 
cred, and falco, and so named from the veneration of 
the Egyptians for hawks. Cuvier.] 

A species of Falco, or hawk. 

GY-ROG/ON-ITE, n. The fossil seed of the chara, & 
plant found in ponds and ditches; once supposed to 
be shells. Lyell. 

GYR-O/MA, 2. [Gr.] JA turning round. Smith. 

GYR/O-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. yvpos, a circuit, and pav- 
reca, divination. ] . 

A kind of divination performed by walking round 
in a circle or ring. Cyc. 
GY’/RON, xn. In heraldry, an ordinary consisting of 
two lines from several parts of the escutcheon, meet- 
ing in the fesse point. sh. 

GY’'RGSE, a. Turned round likeacrook. Lounder. 

GYVE, (jive,) 2, [W. gevyn: lr. geibheal, or geibions 
from holding or making fast. See Gave..] 

Gives are fetters or shackles for the legs. 
Gyvee ond the mill had tamed thee. 


GYVE, v. t. To fetter; to shackle; to chain, 
GYV'ED, Ctvd,) pp. Fettered. 
GYV'ING, ppr. Putting on gyves. 


Milton, 


{in Latin, H denotes 200, and with a dash over it, Hy 
200,000. 

As an abbreviation, in Latin, H. stands for bome, 
heres, hora, &c. 

HA ; an exclamation, denoting surprise, joy, or grief. 
With the first or long sound of a, it is used 4s a ques- 
tion, and is equivalent to “What do you say?” 
When repeated, ha, ha, it is an expression cf laugh- 
ter, or sometimes it is equivalent to ‘ Well! it is so.” 

HAAF, xn. The term used to denote the fishing of cod, 
ling, and tusk, in the Shetland Isles, Jamieson, 

HAAK, (hake,yn. A fish, the hake. Ash. 

HA-AR/KIES, nx. Capillary pyrites in Mag 4 delicate 
acicular crystals, rande, 
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a 
HA'BE-A® COR'PUS, [L., have the body.] A writ 
for delivering a person from false imprisonment, or 
for reinoving a person from one court to Cl Ic 


10w 
HA-BEN'DUM,n. [L.] The eecond part of adeed 
or conveyance, (from its commencing with this 
word,) the first being the premises, 
HAB/ER-DASH-ER, n. [Perhaps from G. habe, D. 
have, goods, and G, tauschen, to barter, to truck. 
If not, I can give no account of its origin.J 
A seller of small wares; confined, at present, to 
ribbons, tapes, pins, needles, and thread. Smart. 
A word little used, or not at all, in the United States. 
SHAB’ER-DASH-ER-Y, x. The goods and wares sol 
by a haberdasher, 
HAB/ER-DINE, (hab/er-deen,) x A dried ralt cod. 
Ainsworth. 
HIA-BER'GE-ON, n. [Fr. haubergeon; Norm. hauberi- 
om; Arm. hobregon. It has been written, also, ha- 
berge, hauberk, &c., G. halsberge ; hals, the neck, and 
bergen, to save or defend ; It. usbergo.] 
Rccat of mail or armor to defend the neck and 
breast. It is formed of little iron rings united, and 
descending from the neck to the middle of the body. 


Encye. 

HAB'ILE, a. Fit; proper. [ot in uae] Spenser. 
HA-BIL/I-MENT, n. [Fr. habillement, from habiller, 

to clothe, from L. habeo, to have. 

A garment; clothing ; usually in the plural, habili- 
ments, denoting garments, clothing, or dress in gen- 
HA-BIL'I-TATE, v. t. [Fr. habiliter.] [eral. 

Te qualify. [Not peer] Bacon. 

HA-BIL/I-TATE, a. Qualified or entitled. Bacon. 
1A-BIL-I-TA'TION, n. Qualification. [Wot in use.] 


Bacon. 
M1A-BIL/I-TY. 
HABIT, n. [Fr. habit; Sp. habito; It. abito; L. 
habitus, from habeo, to have, to hold. See Havs.] 
1. Garb ; dress; clothes or garments in general. 
The scenes are old, the habits are the same ‘ 


‘We wore last year. 
ied among the statues, several of Venus, in 
ils. 


See Apiuitr. 


ifferent 
ison, 


2. A coat worn by ladies over other garments, 

3. State of any thing, implying some continuance 
‘or permanence ; temperament, or particular state of 
0 body, formed by nature or induced hy extraneous 
circumstances; as, a costive or lax h« Jit of body ; 
@ sanguine habit, 

4. A disposition or condition of the mind or body, 
a tendency or aptitude for the performance of certain 
actions, acquired by custom, or a frequent repetition 
of the same act. Habit is that which is held or re- 
tained, the effect of custom or frequent ,repetition. 
Hence we speak of good habits and bad habits. Fre- 
quent drinking of spirits leads to a habit of intem- 
perance. We should endeavor to correct evil habits 
‘by a change of practice. A great point in the educa- 
tion of children, is to prevent the formation of bad 
habits. 

Habit of plants; the general form or appearance, or 
the conformity of plants of the same kind in struc- 
ture and growth, Martyn. 

HAB‘IT, v. t. To dress; to clothe ; to array. 


They habited themselves like rural deities. Dryden, 
HABIT, v. t. To dwell; toinhabit. [Obs.] Chaucer, 
HAB-IT-A-BIL/I-TY, n. Habitableness. Buckland, 


HAB’IT-A-BLE, a. 
habito, to dwell. 
‘That may be inhabited or dwelt in; capable of sus- 
taining human beings; as, the haditable world; 
some climates are scarcely habitable, 
HAB/IT-A-BLE-NESS, n. Capacity of being inhab- 


[Fr., from L. habitabilis, from 


ited. More. Ray. 
HAB’IT-A-BLY, adv. In such a manner as to be hab- 
itable. Forsyth. 
HABIT-A-€LE, xn. A dwelling; also, a niche for a 
statue. [Wot us 
HAB/IT-ANCE, 2. Dwelling; abode; residence. 


Not now used. Spenser. 
HAB'IT-AN-CY, n, Legal settlement or inhabitancy, 
Sec InHABITANCcY. Belknap. 

BIT-ANT,n. [Fr., from L. habitans.] 

An inhabitant; a dweller; a resident; one who 
has a permanent abode in a place. Milton. Pope. 
HAB’IT-AT,n. [L.] Habitation; the natural abode 
or locality of an animal, plant, &c. Smart. 
HAB-IT-A/TION, n. [L. habitatio, from habito, to 
aie sie habeo, to hold, or, as we say in English, 

to keep. 
1, Act of inhabiting ; state of dwelling. Denham. 
2. Place of abode ; a settled dwelling ; a mansion ; 
a house or other place in which man or any animal 
dwells, The stars may be the habitations of numer- 
ous races of beings. 


The Lozd biesseth the habitation of the just. — Prov. iii, 
HAB'IT-A-TOR, x, [L.] A dweller; an fnhabitant. 
Not used.) Brown. 
IIAB’/IT-ED, gp. or a. Clothed; dressed. He was 

habited like a shepherd. : 
2. Accustomed, [Not usual. 
HA-BIT’'Y-AL, a. [Fr. habituel, from habit.} 
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HAC 


custom. 
Art ls properly*an habitual knowledge of certain Sse 
uh. 


maxnuns, 


2. Customary ; according to habit; as, the habd:tual 
Laie of sin; the habitual exercise of holy affec- 
ons. “ 
It is the distinguishing mark of habitual piety to be grateful for 
the most common blessings, Buckminster. 

3. Formed by repeated impressions ; rendered per- 
Manent by continued causes ; as, an habitual color of 
the skin. Fae S. S. Smith. 

HA-BIT’U-AL-LY, adv.' By habit; customarily ; by 
frequent practice or use} as, habitually profane; ha- 
bitually kind and benevolent. 

HA-BIT’/U-AL-NESS, n. Quality of being habitual. 

HA-BIT’U-ATE, v. t, [Fr. habituer, from habit.] 

1. To accustom ; to make familiar by frequent use 
or practice. Men may kabituate themselves to the 
taste of oil or tobacco; they habituate themselves to 
vice ; let us habituate ourselves and our children to 
the exercise of charity. 

2. To settle as an inhabitant in a place. Temple. 

HA-BIT’U-ATE, a. Inveterate by custom. 

Hammond. 

Temple. 


2. Formed by habit. 
HABE We EPs pp. <Accustomed ; made familiar 
y use. 
HA-BIT’U-A-TING, ppr. 
and familiar by practice. 
BA MEA ION, n. The state of being habitu- 
ated, : 
HAB/I-TUDE, x. [Fr., from L. habitudo, from habitus.] 
1. Relation; respect; state with regard to some- 
thing else. [Little used.] Hale. South. 
2. Frequent intercourse ; familiarity. [ot usual.] 
To write well, one must have frequent habitudes with the best 
company. ; Dryden, 
3. Customary manner or mode of life; repetition 
.of the same acts; as, the habitudes of fowls or in- 


Accustoming ; making easy 


sects. Goldsmith. 
4, Custom ; habit. Dryden, Prior. 

HA’BLE, a. [L. habilis.] Fit; proper. [See Asre.] 
enser. 


HAB/NAB, adv. [hap ne hap, let it happen or not.] 
At random ; by chance ; without order or rule. 
Hudibras. 
HAB/RO-NEME, a. [Gr. a@pos, delicate, and vnya, 
a thread.] 

In mineralogy, having the form of fine threads. 
HAC-I-EN'DA,n. [Sp.] An isolated farm or farm- 
house. Stephens. 
HACK, v. t. [Sax. haccan; D. hakken; G. hacken; 

Dan. hakker; Sw. hacka; Fr. hacher, from which we 
have hash and hatchet, and, from the same root, 
_ hatchel; Arm. haicha; W.. haciaw, to hack; hag, a 
gash; and haggle is of the same family, as are hew 

and hoe, Class Cg.] - 

1. To cut irregularly and into small pieces; to 
notch; to mangle by repeated strokes of a cutting 
instrument. 

2. To speak with stops or catches ; to speak with 
hesitation. Shak, 

HACK, x A notch; a cut. Shak. 

HACK, n. A horse kept for hire; a horce much used 
ip draught, or in hard service ; a worn-out horse ; 
any thing exposed to hire, or used in common. 


2. A coach or other carriage kept for hire. [From 
hackney; used in Amorica.]} 
3. Hesitating or faltering speech. More. 


4. A writer employed in the drudgery and details 
of book-making. 
5. A rack for feeding cattle. [LZocal.] 

HACK, a. Hired; much used or worn, like a hired 
horse. Wakefield. 
HACK, v.% To he exposed or offered to common use 
for hire ; to turn prostitute. Hanmer. 
2. To cough; to make an effort to raise phlegm. 

See Haws. 

HACK’BER-RY,n. An American tree, Celtis crassifo- 
lia, with a tall, straight trunk, and grayish, unbroken 
back, covered with asperities unequally distributed 
over the surface, Farm. Encyc. Encyc. Am. 

HACK’ED, ae . Chopped ; mangled; coughed. 

HACK’E-RY, 2. FP street cart in Bengal, oe by 

lalcom. 


oxen. 
HACK/ING, ppr. Chopping into small pieces ; man- 
gling ; mauling; coughing in a broken manner. 

2, a, Short and interrupted ; as, a hacking cough. 

HACK’LE, (hak/l,) v. t. [G. hecheln; D. hekelen. 
This is a dialectical variation of hatchel, hetchel.] 

1. To separate the coarse part of flax or hemp from 
the fine, by drawing it through the teeth of a hackle 
or hatchel. 

2. To tear asunder. Burke. 

HACK’LF, (hak’l,) n. An instrument with teeth for 
separating the coarse part of flax or hemp from the 
fine; a hatchel. [ fhe latter word is used in the 
United States.) 

2. Raw silk ; a=y flimsy substance unspun. 

Johnson. Walton, 
3. A fly for angling, dressed with feathers or silk. 
Chalmers. 


HAG 


. en | 
1. Formed or acquired Ly habit, frequent use, or ets a. [from iack.] Rough; broken, as rd 


acked. 
In mineralogy, having fine, short, and sharp points 
on the surface ; as, a hackly fracture. Cleavelard. 
HACK'MA-TACK, n. The popular name of the 
American larch, Lariz Americana, a very largs tree, 
and much prized for timber. Browne's Syl. Am. 

HACK’NEY, xn. [Fr. haquenée, a pacing horse; Sp. 
hacanea, 2 nag somewhat larger than a pony ; haca, 
a pony; Port. hacanea or acanea, a choice pad, or 
ambling nag ; It. chinea.] 

1. A pac; anag; a pony. Chaucer. 

2. A horse kept for hire ; a horse much used ; also, 
a lady’s pony. 

3. A coach or other carriage kept for hire, and often 
exposed in the streets of cities, The word is soime- 
times contracted to hack. 3 

4. Any thing much used or used in common; a 
hireling ; a prostitute. 

HACK'NEY, a. Let out for hire ; devoted to common 
use ; as, a hackney-coach. 

2. Prostitute ; vicious for hire. Roscommon. 

3. Much used; common; trite; as,a hackney au- 
thor or remark. 

HACi_/NEY, v. t. To use much; to practice in one 
thing ; to make trite. 

2. To carry in a hackney coach. Cowper. 

HACK’NEY-€OACH, n. A coach for hire in cities, 
commonly at stands in the street. 

HACK’/NEY-€6ACH’/MAN, rn. A man who drives a 
hackney coach. 

HACK’NEY-ED, (hak’nid,) pp. ora. Used much or 
in common ; worn out. 

2, Practiced ; accustomed. 


He is long hackneyed in the ways of men. Shak, 


HACK’NEY-ING. . Using much ; accustoming. 
HACK’NEY-MAN, nx. A man who lets horses and 
carriages for hire. Barret. 
HACK’STER, n A bully; a ruffian or assassin. 
a Bp. Hall." 

HAC’QUE-TON, n._ [Fr. hoqueton.] = 
A stuffed jacket formerly worn under armor; some- 
times made of Jeather. [JVut used.] Spenser. 
HAD, pret. and pp. of Have; contracted from Sax, 
hafd, that is, haved; as, I had; I have had. In the 
phrase, “I had better go,”’ it is supposed that had i 
used for would; *‘I’d better go.?? The sense of t, 
phrase is, ‘‘ it would be better for me to go.” . 
HAD-I-WIST’, a proverbial expression — O that I had 


known! Todd, 
HAD/DER, x. [G. heide.} 
- Heath, [Wot in ie [See Heatn.] 
HAD’DOCK, 2. [Ir. codog. The first syllable seems 


to be cod or gadus, and the last, the termination, ag 
in bullock. } 

Asea-fish of the genus Gadus or coll. It has a 
long body, the upper part of a dusky brown color, 
and the belly of a silvery hue; the lateral line is 
black. This fish breeds in immense numbers inf the 
northern seas, and constitutes a considerable article 
of food. Partington. « 

HADE, nr. Among miners, the steep descent of a shaft; 
also, the descent of a hill. Drayton, 

2. In.wining, the inclination or deviation from the 
vertical of any mineral vein, Ure. 

HA'DES, n. [Gr. ddns, qu. a negative, and rdw, to 
see. , 
The region of the dead ; the invisible world, or the 


grave. 

HADJ,n. [Ar.] The pilgrimage to Mecca and Medi- 
na, performed by Mohammedans. 

HAC-C£/I-TY, n. [from L. hec, this.] 

Aword used by the schoolmen to denote the es- 
sence of individuality. Smart. 
HAF’FLE, v. i. To speak unintelligibly ; to prevari- 

cate. 

HAFT,n. [Sax. heft, a haft, and heftan, to seize ; G, 
heft; D. heft; Dan. hefte ; from the root of have, or of 
L. capio, W. hafiaw, to snatch.} 

A handle; that part of an instrument or vessel 
which is taken into the hand, and by which it is 
held and used. It is used chiefly for the part of a 
knife, sword, or dagger, by which it is held; the 
hilt. 

HAFT, v. t. Toset in a hcft; to furnish with a han- 

HAFT'ER, x. [W. hafiaw, to catch.] [dle. 

A caviler; a wrangler. [Wot in use.] : 

HAG, n. [In Sax. hegesse is a witch, fury, or goblin, 
answering tothe Hecate of mythology. In W. hagyr, - 
ugly, is from hag, a gash, from the root of hack. In 
Russ. ega is a foolish old woman, a sorceress. See 
Haccarp.] 

1. An ugly old woman; as, an old hag of three- 
score, Cite 
. 2. A witch; a sorceress; an enchantress. Shak, 

3. A fury ; a she-monster, Crashaw, 

4. A cartilaginous fish, the Gastrobranchus, (Myzi- 


ne glutinosa of Linneus,) which enters other fishes — 


and dewours them. It is about five or six inches 
long, and resembles a small eel. It is allied to the 
lamprey. 


Cyc. 
5. Appearances of light and fire on horses? manes) 


or men’s hair, were formerly called hags. Blount. 
— 


HAI 
HAG, wn « To harass; to torment. Butler. 
- #% To tire; to weary with vexation. 
HAG’-BOkN, a. Born of a hag or witch. Shak. 


HAG/GARD, a. [G. hager, lean; W. hag, & gash; 
hueciai, to havk. See = 
1. Literally, having a ragged look, as if hacked or 
gashed. Hence, lean; meager; rough ; having eyes 
sunk in their orbits ; ugly. 
9, Wild or intractable ; disposed to break away 
from duty, like a huggerd or refractory hawk. 
If 1 do prove her haggard, 
age that rey joa were my dear heartstrings, 
I'd whistle her off, and Jet her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Shak. 
HAG/GARD, x. [See Hac. This and the other de- 
rivatives of hag ought to be written with a single z.] 
1, An untrained or refractory hawk, which often 
broke away or flew off. Partington. 
Hence, 
2. Figuratively, any thing wild and ieee 


3. A hag. Garth. 
HAG/GARD, 2. [Sax. hage, a little field, and geard,a 


yard. 
aroGARD-LY, adv. Ina haggard or ugly manner; 
with deformity. Dryden. 

A stack-yard, Howell. 

HAG/GED, ac. Lean; ugly ; like a hag. Gray. 

HAG/GESS,) 2. [from hack.] A pudding containing 

HWAG/GISS, }§ the entrails of a sheep or lamb, chopped 
with fine herbs and suet, hiyhly seasoned with leeks 
and spices, and boiled in the maw. Perry. 

f1AG/GISH, a. Of the nature of a hag; deformed ; 
ugly ; horrid. Shak. 

HAG’GIGH-LY, adv. In the manner of a hag. 

HAG/GLE, ». t. ie hag, a gush orcut. It is a di- 
minutive from the root of hack.] 

To cut into small pieces ; to notch or cut in an un- 
skillful manner ; to make rouyh by cutting ; to man- 
gle; as, a boy haggles a stick of wood.] 

Suffolk first died, and York, all haggled o’er, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay insteeped. Shek. 
IIAG/GLE, v.2 To be difficult in bargaining ; to hes- 
itate and cavil. [See neneey) 
HAG/GLED, pp. Cut irregularly into notches; made 
rough hy cutting ; mangled. 
HAG/GLER, x. One who haggles. 

2. One who:cavils, hesitates, and makes difficulty 
in bargaining. 

HAG/GLING, ppr. or c, Hacking; mangling ; cavil- 
ing and hesitating in bargaining. 

HAG/GLING, nr. The act of hesitating and making 
difficulty in bargaining. 

HA’GI-AR-€HY, xn. [Gr. dytos and apxn.] 

« The sacred government ; government of holy or- 
ders of men, Southey. 
HA-GLOG/RA-PHA, n. pl. [IL., from Gr. ay.0s, holy, 

and ypagn, a writing. | 

Literally, sacred writings; the last of the three 
Jewish divisions of the Old Testament. The Jews 
divide the books of the Scriptures into three parts: 
the law, which is contained in the first five books of 
the Old Testament ; the Prophets, or Nevim; and 
the Cetuvim, or writings, by way cieminence. The 
latter class is called by the Greeks Hagiographa, com- 
nine he books of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Dan- 

1, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, Chronicles, Can- 

ticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes. 
2. In the Roman Catholic church, the lives of the 


saints. Brande. 

WA-GI-OG/RA-PHAL, a. Pertaining to the hagiogra- 

ha, which see, 

HA-GI-OG/RA-PHER, n. One of the writers of the 
hagiographa. 

HA-GI-OG’/RA-PHY, n. See HaciocraPna. 

HA-GI-OL'0-GIST, 2, One who writes or treats of 
the sacred writings. 

HA&-GI-OL/O-GY, nr. The history or description of the 
sacred writin Quart. Rev. 

HAG/-RID-DEN, a. Afflicted with the nightmare. 

e Cheyne. 
HAG/-SEED, n._ The descendant of ahag. Shek. 
HAG/SHIP, 2. The state or title of a hag or witch. 

Middleton. 

HAGUE'BUT, (hag’but.) See Arquesusc. 

HAH; an exclamation expressing surprise or offort. 

HA-HA!', xn. A fence or bank sunk between slopes, or 
a ditch not seen till close upon it. Walpole derives 
it from an expression of surprise at finding a sudden 
check to progress in a walk —ha! ha! 

@AIK, n. A large piece of woolen or cotton cloth 
worn by Arabs over the tunic,’ but under the bur- 
noose. [Spelt also Hrxz.] x 

HAIL, nm. [Sax. hegel, or hagel; G. D. Dan. und Sw. 
hazel ; so calle@ from its rough, broken form, from the 
root of hack, haggle.) 

Moisture precipitated from the atmosphere in the 
form of ice. The concretions of ice are usually more 
or less spherical, constituting hailstones, but some- 
times consist of plates or lamin, or of agglomerated 
masses. Olmsted. 

HAIL, ». i, Papen down masses of ice or frozen vapors. 

HAIL, v.t To pour down in the manner of a 

§ 


HAI 
HAIL, a [Sax. hal, whole, sound; hel, health; G.| HAIR’Y, a. 
sas » and Dan. heel, Sw. Ael, Gr. ovdAos, whole. See 
BAL. 


Sound ; whole ; healthy ; not impaired by disease ; 
as, a hail body; hail corn. [Jn this sense it is usually 
written Hare.) 

HAIL, an exclamation, or rather a verb in the impera- 
tive mode, being the adjective hail used as a verb. 
Hail, ba well; be in health ; health to you; a term 
of salutation equivalent to L, salve, salvete, 


Hail, hail, brave friend. Shak. 


HAIL, x. A wish of health; a salutation. This word 
is sometimes used as a noun ; as, “ the angel hail bo- 
stowed.” Milton. 

HAIL, v. t. [frorg the same root as call, L. calo, Gr. 
xavcw. See Cary and Heau 

To call ; to call to a person at a distance, to arrest 
his attention. It is properly used in any case where 
the person accosted is distant, but is appropriately 
used by seamen. Hoo, or hoi, the ship ahoay, is the 
usual manner of hailing a ship ; to which the answer 
is, holloa, or hollo. Then follow the usual questions, 
Whence came ye? Where are you bound? &c. 

HAIL/ED, pp. Called to from a distance ; accosted. 

HAIL'-FEL-LOW, n. An intimate companion. 

HAIL/ING, ppr. Saluting ; calling to from a distance. 

2. Pouring down hail. 

HAIL/SHOT, 2. Small shot which scatter like hail- 
stones. [Not used. Hayward. 
HAIL/STONE, zx. single mass of ice falling from 
a cloud. ryden, 

HAIL/Y, a. Consisting-of hail ; as, haily showers. 


y Pope. 
HAIR, n. ([Sax. her; G. haar ; D. hair; Sw. har; Dan. 
ir 


1. A small filament issuing from the skin of an an- 
imal, and from a bulbous root. Each filament con- 
tains a tube or hollow within, occupied by a pulp or 
pith, which is intended for its nutrition, and extends 
only to that part which is in a state of growth. Cyc. 
gel fou hair means a single filament, it has a plural, 

ATS. 

2. The collection or mass of filaments growing 
from the skin of an animal, and forming an. integu- 
ment or covering ;.as, the hair of the head. Hair is 
the common covering of many beasts. When the 
filaments are very fine and short, the collection of 
them is called fur. Wool, also, is a kind of hair. 
When /uir signifies a collection of these animal fil- 
aments, it has no plural. 

3. Any thing very small or fine; or a very small 
distance ; the breadth of a hair. He judgestoa hair, 
that is, very exactly. den. 

. A trifling value. It is not worth a hair. 
Course ; order ; grain ; the hair falling in a cer- 
tain direction. [Wot used.) 


You go against the hair of your profession. Shak. 


6. Long, straight, and distinct filaments on the 
surface of piants; a species of down or pubescence. 
Martyn. 
HAIR/BELL, z. A plant, a species of hyacinth ; the 
harebell. Smart. 
HAIR’/-BRAJN-ED. See Hane-srarnep. 
HAIR’/-BREADTH, (-bredth,) n. [See Breaptn.] 
The diameter or breadth of a hair; a very small dis- 
par sometimes, definitely, the 48th part of an 
ch. 
Seven hundred chosen men left-handed : every one could sling 
stones to @ hai: »— Judges xx. 


It is used as an adjective ; as, a hair-breadth escape. 
But, in ew England, it is generally hair’s breadth. 
HAIR’-BRUSH, x. A brush for smoothing the hair. 
HAIR/€LOTH, nz. Stuff or cloth made of hair, or in 
part with hair. In military affairs, pieces of this 
cloth are used for covering the powder in wagons, or 
on batteries, or for covering charged bombs, &c. 
HAIR/ED, a. Having hair. [noye. 
HAIR/-HUNG, a. Hanging by a hair. oung. 
HAIR/I-NESS, n. [from hairy.] The state of abound- 
ing or being covered with hair. Johnson. 
HAIR’/LACE, x. A fillet for tying up the hair of the 
head. Swift. 
HAIR/LESS, a. Destitute of hair; bald ; as, hairless 
scalps. Shak. 
HAIR!-LINH, zn. A line made of hair. 
HAIR/-NEE-DLE, ) 7. A pin used in dressing the 
HAIR!-PIN hair. 

HAIR/-PEN-CIL, mn. A brush or pencil made of very 
fine hair for painting. Ure. 
HAIR’-POW-DER, n. A fine powder of flour for 

sprinkling the hair of the head. 
HAIR/-SALT, 2. Cages Werner. 

A variety of native Epsom salt. Also, a compound 
of the sulphates of magnesia and iron. Dana. 
HAIR’-SPLIT-TING, a. Making very minute dis- 
tinctions in reasoning, Robinson. 
HAIR/-SPLIT-TING, x. The act or practice of mak- 

ing minute distinctions in reasoning. 
HAIR’-WORM, n. A gonus of worms, (vermes,) called 
Gordius, resembling a long hair; 8 filiform animal 
found in fresh water or in the earth. There are sev- 
eral species. Ercyc. 


HAL 


[from hair.) Overgrown with hair; cov: 
ered with hair; abounding with hair. 

Esau, my brother, ls a hairy man. — Gen, xxvil. 

2. Consisting of bair; as, hairy honais. Dryden, 

3. Resembling hair; of the nature of hair. 

HAKE, 2. A kind of sea-fish of the cod family, the 
Merluccius vulgaris, in shape somewhat resembling. 
the pike. It is often salted and dried, but is not 
very much esteemed as food. .Jardine’s Nat. Lib 

HAKE, v. i. To sneak ; to go about idly. Grose. 

HAK/OT,n. Afish.  . Ainsworth. 

HAL, in some names, signifies hall. 

HAL'BERD, n. [Fr. hallebarde ; G. hellebarde: D. hel 
lebaard ; It. alabarda or labardo; Sp. Port. alabarda ; 
Russ. berdish, a halberd or battle-nx, a pole-ax. The 
etymology is not settled. It seems ancicntly to have 
been a battle-ax fixed to a long pole, and in Gothic, 
wilde is battle.] : 

A military weapon, consisting of a pole or shaft of 
wood, with a head armed with a steel point, with a 
cross piece of steel, flat and pointed at both ends, or 
with a cutting edge at one end, and a bent point at 
the other. It is carried by sergeants of foot and dra- 
goons. Encye. 

HAL-BERD-IER’, (hol-berd-er’,) 2%. One who is 
armed with a halberd. Bacon, 

HAL/BERD-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Having the shape 
of a halberd. 

HAL‘CY-ON, (hal’se-on,) n. [L. halcyon, Gr. dyxvwy, 
a kKing-fisher, from adc, the sea, and xvw, to con- 
ceive, from breeding among reeds by the sea. Morin.) 

The name anciently giver’ to the king-fisher, oth- 
erwise called alcedo ; a bird that was said to lay her 
eggs in nests, on rocks near the sea, during the caloy 
weather about the winter solstice. Hence, 

HAL/CY-ON, a. Calm; quiet ; peaceful ; undisturbed ; 
happy. Halcyon days were seven days before and ag 
many after 1a winter solstice, when the weather 
was calm. Hence, by halcyon days are now under- 
stood days of peace and tranquillity. 

HAL-CY-O/NI-AN, a. Halcyon; calm. Sheldon, 

een [Sax. hal, sound, whole. See Har and 

EAL. 

Sound ; entire; healthy; robust; not impaired ; 
as, a hale body. 

HALE, xn. Welfare. [Not in use.] Spenser. 

HALE or HALE, v. t, [Sw. hala; Fr. haler.] 

To pull or draw with force ; to drag. This is now 
more generally written and pronounced haul, which 


see. 
HALF, (hif,) n.; pl. Harves, (havz.) [Sax. half or 
healf ; Goth, halbs 5 -D. half; Sw. half; Dan. halv; G, 


halb. 

Ove part of a thing which is divided into twa 
equal parts, either in fact or in contemplation ; a moi- 
ety ; a8, half a pound; half a tract of land; half an 
orange ; half the miseries or pleasures of life. It is 
applied to quantity, numbcr, length, and every thing 
susceptible of division. In practice, of is often or 
usually omitted after half. e say, halfa pound; 
half a mile ; half tho number, 

Half te misery of life. Addison. 

Bete, (haf,) v» t To divide into halves. [See 

ALVE. 

HALF, adv. In part, or in an equal part or degree. 

Half loth and half consenting. Dryden, 

In composition, half denotes an equal part; or, in 
definitely, @ part, and hence, imperfect. 

HALF’-BLOOD, (haf’blud,) 2. Relation between per- 
sons born of the same father or of the same mother, 
but not of beth; as, a brother or sister of the halj- 
blood. The word is sometimes used as an adjective. 

HALF’-BLOOD/ED, a. Mean; degenerate. ae 
baat 8 

2. Proceeding from a male and female, each of fill 
blood, but, gf different breeds; as, a half-blooded 

HALF’-BRINS, c, Half-blooded. [sheep. 

HALF’-BREED, a, Half-blooded. 

HXLF-BROFHER, (haf-,) nA brother by one pa- 
rent, but not by both. 

HALF’-€AP, n. A cap not wholly put oif, or faintly 
moved. Shak. 
HALF’-€XSTE, 2. In India, on> born of a Hindoo 
parent on the one side, and of a European on the 

other. : 

HALF’-€OCK, n. When the cock of a gun is re- 
tained by the first notch, the gun is said to be at half- 
cock. Booth, 

HALF’-DEAD, (-ded,) a, Almost dead; nearly ex~ 
hausted. 

HALF’EN, a. Wanting half its due quae [Vor 


used.) penser. 
HALF/EN-DEAL, adv. [Teut. halfdeel.] Beary half, 


penser. 
HALF’ER, 2. One that possesses half only. 
2. A male fallow deer gelded. 
HALF’-FAC’ED, (-faste,) a, Showing only part ol! 


the face. 

HXLF/-HATCH-ED, (-hatcht,) «@ Imperfectly 
ha ched ; as, half-hatched oes. lay. 
HXLt--HEAED, (-herd,) @ Imperfectly heard ; not 

heard to the end. 
And leave half-heard thé melanchdly tale. Pope. 
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fALF!-IOL/I-DAY, n. A half of a day given to 
childrev fn schools for recreation. 
HALF/-LEARN-BED, (-lernd,) a. Imperfectly ome 
) out, 
HIALF’-LOST «a. Nearly last. Milton. 
fIXLF’-MARK, 2; Acoin, a noble, or 6s, 8d. sterling. 
{1ALF/-MOON, n. The moon at the quarters, when 
half its disk appears illuminated. 

2. Any thing in the shape of a half-moon. In for 
tification, an outwork composed of two faces, forming 
a salient angle, whose gorge is in the form of a cres- 
cent or half-moon. Encye. 

GIXALF’-NOTE, n, In music, a minim, being half a 
semibreve 

MIXLF’-PART, 2. An equal part. Shak, 

HALF!-PAY, xn. Half the amount of wages or salary ; 

| 2%, an officer retires on half-pay. [It 1s reduced, but 
seldom literally half the amount. Smart.) 

#1ALF’/-PAY, a. Receiving or entitled to halfsinyj as, 
a half-pay officer. 

AX LF/-PEN-NY, (hap'pen-ny or ha’pen-ny,) n A 

copper coin of the value of half a penny; also, the 

value of half a penny. It is used in the plural. 


He cheats for hal/-pence. Dryden, 


[This coin is not current in a | 
HIALF’-PEN-NY, a, Of the price or value of half a 
penny ; as, a half-penny loaf. Shak. 
HALF/-PEN-NY-WORTH, n. The value of a half- 


penny. 
AX LF”PIKE, nm Ashort pike carried by officers. 
Tatler. 

_ 2 Ashortpike used in boarding ships. Mar. Dict. 
HALF’-PINT, n. The half of a pint or fourth of a 
quart, Pope. 
HALF’-READ, (-red,) a. Superficially informed by 
reading. j Dryden. 
M1ALF’/-ROUND, n. A semicircular molding. Guilt, 

f1ALF/-SECHOL AR, x. One imperfectly learned. 

Watts. 

HIALF’-SEAS-O/VER ; a low expression, denoting 
half-drunk. 

HLALF'-SHIFT, 2. In playing the violin, a move of 
the hand a little way upward on the neck of the in- 
strument, to reach a high note. 

WALF -SIGIIT’ED, (haf'sit’ed,) a, Seeing imperfect- 
ly ; having weak discernment. Bacon. 
HALF'-SIS’/TER, n, Asister by one parent, but not 

by both. 

HALF-SPHERE, 2. Hemisphere. 

HALF'-STARV-ED, a, Almost starved. 

HALF’-STRAIN-ED, a. Half-bred ; imperfect. 


B. Jonson, 


Dryden. 
HALF’-SWORD, (haf’sdrd,) n. Within half the 
length of a swerd ; close fight. Shak. 
HALF’-WAY, adv. In the middle; at half the dis- 
. tance. Granville. 


HALF’-WAY, a. Equally distant from the extremes ; 
as, a half-way house. 

HALF’-WIT, 2. A foolish person; a dolt; a block- 
head. Dryden. 
HALF/-WIT-TED, a, Weak in intellect; silly ; fuol- 
ish. Swift. 
“UX LF’-YEAR-LY, a. Two ina year; famitaeteel, 
ge sieht aoe E adv. Twice in a year; semi-an- 

nually. 
fIAL'I-BUT, n. A fish of the genus Hippoglossus, 
and family Pleuronectide. This fish has a compressed 
body, one side resembling the back, the other the 
belly, and both eyes on the same side of the head. 
It grows to a great size ; some to the weight of 300 
or 400 pounds. It forms an article of food, and some 
parts of the body are fat, tender, and delicious, This 
fish, like other flat fish, swims on its side, and hence 
the name of the family. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 
f1AL/I-DOM, n. [Sax. haligdome; holy and dom.] 
Adjuration by what is holy. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
41AL/I-MASS, n. feared halig¢, holy, and masy.] 
The feast of All Souls; Hallowmas, 
fHAL/ING or HAL/ING. See Hautine. 
$LA-LIT’Y-OUS, a. [L. halitus, breath.] 
Like breath ; vaporous. {[ Obs.] Boyle, 
MALL, n. [Sax. heal; D. hal or zaal; G saal; Sw. 
and Dan, sal; Fr. salle; It. and Sp. sala; lL. aula; 
Gr. avdn; Sans. aala; Copt. aulis Turk. awli; Qu. 


--f5 
Heb. ban, a tent, Ar. AY-)) to marry, and to begin 


housekeeping, or Heb. Ch. and Syr. 3m, a palace. 
Qu. are these all of one family? See Satr.] 

1, In architecture, a large room at the entrance of 
a house or palace. In the houses of ministers of 
state, magistrates, &c., it is the place where they 
give audience and dispatch business, Encye. 

2. An edifice in which courts of Justice are held ; 
as, Westminster Hali, which was originally a royal 
palace ; the “aly of England formerly holding their 
parliaments and courts of judicature in their own 
dwellings, as ig still the practice in Spain. Encyc. 

3. A manor-house, sv called because in them 
courts were formerly held. Addison. 

4. A college, or large edifice, belonging to a colle- 
giate institution. 
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5. Aroom fora corporation or public assembly ; 
as, a town-hall; Faneuil Hall, in Boston, &c. 

6. A collegiate body in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Prideauz. 
HAL-LE-LU/IAH, ) (hal-le-li’y4,) n. Coe mb5n, 
HAL-LE-LUO/JAH, praise ye Jah or ehovah, from 

bn, to praise, that is, to throw, or raise the voice, 
= 


to utter aloud sound. Ar. AY.) halla or ealla, to ap- 


pear; to begin to shine, as the new moon; to ex- 
claim; to exult; to sing; to rejoice; to praise or 
worship God. Gr. edXedev, a shout in battle. It co- 
incides in elements with howl, L. og | 

Praise ye Jehovah; give praise to God ; a word 
used in songs of praise, or a term of rejoicing in 
solemn ascriptions of thanksgiving to God. It is 
used as a noun, or as an exclamation. 

[This word is improperly written with j, in. con- 
formity with the German and other continental lan- 
guages, in which j has the sound of y. But to pro- 
nounce the word with the English sound of j destroys 
its beauty. Tho like mistake of the sound of 7 in Je- 
hovah, Jurdan, Joseph, has perverted the true pronun- 
ciation, which was Yehovah, Yordan, Yoseph. This 
perversion inust now be submitted to, but in Hallelu- 
ich it ought not to be tolerated. 

HAL/LIARD, | (hal/yard,) n. [from hele, haul.] A 
HAL/YARD, term applied to ropes or tackles for 
hzisting or lowering yards or sails. Brande. Totten. 
HAL/LL-ER, n. A particular kind of net for catching 
birds. 
HAL-LOO’, », i. 
of call; Fr. haler 

To cry out; to exclaim with a loud voice; to call 

to by name, or by the word halloo. 


Encyc. 
as seems to belong to the family 


Country folks hallooed and hooted after me. Sidney. 
+ HAL-LOO’, v. t. To encourage with shouts. 
Old John hatlooes his hounds again, Prior. 
2. To chase with shouts. Shak, 
3. To call or shout to. Shak. 


[Thi- verb is regular, and pronounced with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable.] 
HAIL-LOO’; an exclamation, used as a call to invite 
attention. 
HAL-LOO/ING, ppr. Crying out. 
HAL-LOO/ING, n. A loud outcry. Smart. 
HAL/LOW, v.t. [Sax. haligan or halgian, to cc .ise- 
crate, to sanctify, from halig or halg, holy, from hal, 
sound, safe, whole; G. heiligen, from heilig, holy, 
heil, whole; heilen, to heal; D. heiligen, from heiliz, 
holy, heil, safety, happiness; Dan. helliger, from 
hellig, holy; heel, whole, entire; Sw. helga, from 
helig, holy. (See Hoty.) It coincides in origin with 
hold, and L. calleo, to be able.] 
1. To make holy ; to consecrate ; to set apart for 
holy or feligious use. Ez. xxviii. xxix. 1 Kings viii. 
2. To devote to holy or religious exercises ; to treat 
as sacred. 
Hallow the Sabbath day, to do no work therein. — Jer, xvi. 
3. To reverence ; to honor as sacred, 
Hallowed be thy name, Lord's Prayer. 


HAL'LOW-ED, pp. or a. Consecrated to a sacred 
use, or to religious exercises; treated as sacred ; 
reverenced. 

HAL’/LOW-EEN, n. The evening 
Hallows or All Saints? day. [ Scottish. 

HAL/LOW-ING, ppr. or a. Setting apart for sacred 
purposes ; consecrating ; devoting to religious exer- 
cises ; reverencing, 

HAL/LOW-MAS,n. [See Mass.] The feast of All 
Souls, Shak. 

HAL-LO/CIN-ATE, v. 7. [L. haliucinor.] 

To stumble or blunder, 
HAL-LU-CIN-A/TION, n. [L. hallucinatio, from hal- 
[Little used.] 
Addison. 


lucrnor, to blunder. ] 

1. Error; delusion ; mistake. 

2. In medicine, faulty sense (dysesthesia) or errone- 
ous imagination. Hallucinations of the senses arise 
from some defect in, the organs of sense, or from 
some unusual circumstances attending the object, as 
when it is seen by moonlight; and they are some- 
times symptoms of general disease, as in fevers. 
Maniacal hallucinations arise from some imaginary or 
mistaken idea, Similar hallucinations occur in 
revery. Darwin. Parr, 

HAL-LO/CIN-A-TO-RY, a. Partaking of hallucina- 
tion. 
HALM, (hawm,) zn. [Sax. healm; L. culmus.} 
Straw. [See Haum.] 


S ow 
HALO, n, [Ar. SUS hawlon. Whe verb signifies to 


frighten, and to adorn with necklaces. 

A name given to the circular or elliptical appear- 
ances sttrrounding the sun, moon, or-other celestial 
body. Halos occur sometimes singly, eometimes in 
concentric or intersecting curves, which are usually 
more or Jess diversified in color. Olmsted. 
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HAL/O-GEN, n. [Gr. GAs, salt, and yevyaw, to gen 
erate. 

A ns eee which, by combination with 2 metal, 
forins a kaloid salt. Dana. 
HA-LOG/EN-OUS, a. Having the nature of halogen. 

HA/LOID, a. (Gr. dX¢, salt, and exdos, formh.] 
Resembling a salt. In chemistry, the term ‘haloid 
salt is applied to binary compounds containing 
chlorine, iodine, and the allied elements. Common 
salt, which is a chlorid of sodium, is 8 haloid salt. 
HALSE, (hawls,) xn. [Sax. hals.] [Berzelius. | 
The neck or throat. [Obs.] eNSET. 
HALSE, v. i. To embrace about the neck ; to adjure ; 


to greet. [Obs.] 
HAL/SEN-ING, a. Sounding harshly in the throat or 
tongue. [ Obs. Carew. 


HALS’ER, (haws/er,) n, [Sax. hals, G. D. Dan. and 
Sw. heals, the neck; and qu. Sax. sel, a rope or 
strap. 

A ‘sg rope of a size between the cable and the 
tow-line. [See Hawser.] 

HALT, v.i. [Sax. healt, halt, lame; hcealtian, to limp; 
G. halt, a hold, stop, halt ; haiten, to hold; Ow. halt, 
halia; Dan. halt, halter ; fron the root of hold.) 

1. To stopin walking; tohold. In military affairs, 
the true sense is retained, to stopina march. The 
army halted at noon, 

2. To limp ; that is, to stop with lameness. 

3. To hesitate ; to stand in doubt whether to pro- 
ceed, or what to do. 


How long halt ye between two opinions ? — 1 Kings xviil. 


4. To fail; to falter; as, a halting sonnet. Shak, 
HALT, v. t. To stop; to cause to ceose marching; a 
military term. The general halted his troops for re- 
freshment. Washingtoa. 
HALT, a. [Sax. healt. 
Iame; that is, holding or stopping in walking. 
— hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind, = 
uke xiv. 
HALT, zn. A stopping; a stop in marching. The 
troops made a holt at the bridge. 
2. The act of ering. 
HALT’ED, pp. Stopped. 
HALT’ER, xn. One who halts or limps. 
HALT’ER, n. [G. halter, a holder. Ses Hatt. 

1. A rope or strap and head-stall for leading ov 
canfining a horse. ; 

2. A rope for hanging malefactors. 

3. A strong cord or eb a 

HALT’ER, v. t. To put a halter on; as, to halter @ 
orse. 

2. To catch and hold, orto bind with a rope or cord, 
HALT’ER-ED, pp. Caught or bound with a rope. 
ae es per. Putting a halter-on; catching; 

inding. e 
HALT’ING, x. The act of stopping or faltering. 
HALT’ING, ppr. ora. Stopping; limping. 
HALT’ING-LY, adv, With lim Ing 3 slowly. 
HALVE, (hiv,) 0. t. [from half.) 0 divide into two 
equal parts 5 as, to halve an apple. 
HALV’ED, (havd,) a In botany, hemispherical; 
covering one side; placed on one side. 
HALV’ING, ppr. Dividing into two equal parts. 
HALVES, (havz,) n.; pl. of Harr. Two equal parts 
of a thing. 

To cry halves, is to claim an equal share, 

To go halves, is to have an equal share. 
HALV/ING, (hav/ing,) ppr. -Dividing into two equal 
HAL/YARD. See Pattiarp. (parts, 
HAM, [Sax. ham,] 2 house, is our modern word home,G, 

heim. It is used in hamlet, ond in the names of placeny 

as in Waltham, wood-house, walt, a wood, an 

a house, tie Wal-tham, as itis often pronounced, | 

Bucking-ham, Notting-hem, Wrent-ham, Dur-ham, &c, 
HAM, 2.” [Sax. ham. 

1. The inner or hind part of the knee ; the inner an- 
gle of the joint which unites the thigh and the leg 
of an animal. Hence, 

2. The thigh of a beast,. particularly of a hog, 
whether salted and cured or not. But the word 
more generally undczstood to mean the thigh of a 
hog salted and dried in smoke. 

HAM/‘A-DRY-AD, n. [Gr. dua, together, and dpusja 
tree, 

A d aaa-aeniele feigned to live and die with the 


tree to which it was attached, Spectator, 
HA'MATE, a. [L. hamatus.] - 
Hooked ; entangled. Berkeley. — 


HA'M4-TED, a. hamatus, from hama, 8 hook; 
Celtic and Bers. cam, crooked, 
Hooked or set with hooks, Sui. | 
HAM’BLE, v. t, [Sax. hamelan.] 


To hamstring. [Wot ae 
HAMES, n. pl. [G. kummet; Russ, chomut, 9 collar; 
In Sw. hima is 


but it seems to be the Scot. haims, 
to stop, or restrain.] 2 
A kind of collar for a draught horse, consisting of 
two bending pieces of wood or bows, and these 
placed on curvipg pads or stuffed leather, made to 
conform to the shape of the neck. 3 
HAME/SUCK-EN, n. On Scottish law, the 
seeking and invasion of a person in his own 


ew |’ 
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HA'MITE, x. The fossil remains of a curved shell; 
an extinct spevies of cephalopods. Mantell. 
WAM’LET, n. [Sax. ham, a house; Fr. hameau ; Arm. 
hamell, or hamm. Home. 
uster of houses in the 


A small village ; a little 
country. 

This word seems originally to have signified the 
seat Of a freeholder, comprehending the mansion- 
house and adjacent buildings. It now denotes a 
small collection of houses in the country, in distinc- 
tion from a city, a large town, or township. 

The country wasted and the hamilste burned. Dryden. 
HAM'LET-ED, a, Aceustomed to a hamlet, or to a 
country life, Feltham. 
HAM’MER, n. [Sax. hamer; D. hamer; G. and Dan. 

hammer ; Sw. hammare ; probably, the beater. ] 

1. An instrument for driving nails, beating metals, 
andthelike. It consists of. an iron head, fixed cross- 
wise toc handle. Hammers are of various sizes ; a 
large hammer used by smiths is called a sledge. 

2. A piece of steel covering the pan of a musket 
lock. Campbell’s Mil.’ Dict. 
HAM’MER, ov. t. To beat with a hammer; as, to ham- 

mer iron or steel. 

2. To form or forge with a hammer; to shape by 
beating. 

3. To work in the mind; to contrive by intellectu- 
al Jabor; usually with out; as, to hammer out a 
scheme. 

HAM’MER, v.% To work ; to be busy; to labor in 
, contrivance, 
‘2. To be working, or in agitation. 
AM’'MER-A-BLE, a. That may be shaped by a 
jammer. * Sherwood. 
HAM/MER-BEAM, zn. In Gothic.architecture, a beam 
acting as a tie at the feet of a pair of principal raf- 
ters, but not extending so as to connect the opposite 
sides. Guilt. 
HAM/MER-€LOTH, n. The cloth which covers a 
> coach-box, so called from the old practice of carrying 
-a hammer, nails, &c.,in a little pocket hid by this 
cloth. Pegge. 
HAM’MER-ED, pp. ora. Beaten with a hammer, 
HAM’MER-ER, zn. One who works with a hammer. 
HAM’MER-HARD,«. Iron orsteel hardened by ham- 
mering. Mozon. 
HAM’MER-ING, per. Beating with a hammer ; work- 
ing; contriving. 
HAM/MER-ING, n. The act of beating with a ham- 
mer. : 
HAM/MER-MAN, #. One who beats or works witha 
hammer. 
HAM/MER-WORT, nxn. An herb. Chalmers. 
HAM’MOEK, n. [Sp. hamaca; Port. maca. A word 
of Indian origin; fur Columbus, in the Narrative of 
his first Voyage, says, ‘‘ A great many Indians in 
canoes came to the ship to-day for the purpose of 
bartering their cotton, and hamacas, or nets, in which 
they sleep.’?] 
‘ a kind of banging bed, suspended between trees 
or posts, or by hooks. It consists of a piece of hemp- 
en cloth about six feet long and three feet wide, gath- 
ered at the ends, and suspended by cords. It forms 
a bed, or a receptacle for a bed, on d of ships. 
Encyo. Mar. Dict. 
HAM-MO-€HRY’SOS, n. [Gr. aupos and xpucos.] 
A stone with spangles of gold color. 


HA’MOUS, a, [L. hamus, a hook; Celtic, cam, 
crooked. ss 

) Hooked ; having the end hooked or curved ; 4 term 
of a4 Lse. Martyn. 

HAM’PER, 2. [Contracted from hanaper, or from hand 

Wigs Fae, basket for conveying things to mar- 
ket, &c. 

*  Q, Fetters, or some instrument that shackles. 


W. Browne. 

“eed signification, and that of the verb following, 

indicate that this word is from hanaper, and that the 
laiter is from the sense of interweaving twigs.) 

HAM’PER, v.t. [See the noun.] To shackle; toen- 

tangle ; hence, to impede in motion or progress, or to 

render progress difficuli. ‘ 

L’ Estrange. 


A lion hampered in a net. : ge 
They hamper and entangle our souls, and hinder their flight 
upward, 3 Tillotson. 


2. To insnare ; to inveigle ; to catch with allure- 
ments. 
3. To tangle; to render complicated, Blackmore. 
4. To perplex; to embarrass. 
Hampered by the laws. Butler. 
HAM’PER-ED, pp. Shackled ; éntangled ; insnared ; 


rplexed. 
HAM’PER-ING, ppr. Shackling; entangling; per- 


eg 3 
HAM’/STER, x [G. hamster; Russ. chomiak.] 
A species of rat, the Mus cricetus of Linneus, or 

German marmot. This rat is of the size of the wa- 
ter ar but is of a browner color, and its belly and 
legs of a dirty yellow. It is remarkable for two bags, 
like those of a baboon, on each side of the jaw, un- 
der the skin, in which it conveys grain, peas, and 
acorns to its winter residence. Encyc. Goldsmith. 
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HAM/STRING, n. The tendons of the ham. 
Wiseman, 
HAM'STRING, vo. t.; pret. and pp. Hamstrune, or 
Flamstrincep. To cut the tendons of the ham,and 
thus to Jame or disable. Dryden. 
HAM’/STRING-ING, ppr. Cutting the tendons of the 
ham, and thus disacling. 
HAM’STRUNG, pp. Disabled by having the tendons 
of the ham cut. 
HAN. j for Have, in the plural. Spenser. 
HAN’A-PER, n. [Norm. hanap, a cup, a hamper; 
Sax. hnap, G. napf, D. nap, Fr. hanap, Arm. hanaf, lt. 
nappo, a bowl or cup. These seem to be all the same 
rd, yet I see not how a cup and a basket should 
have the same name, unless the vessel was originally 
made of bark, and so tight as to hold liquors.] j 
The hanaper was used in early days, by the kings 
of England, for holding and carrying with them their 
money, as they journeyed from place to place. It 
wasa kind of basket, like the fiscus, and hence came 
to be considered as the king’s treasury. Hence, the 
clerk or warden of the hanaper, is an officer who re- 
ceive the fees due to the king for seals of charters, 
patents, commissions, and writs. There is also an 
officer who is controller of the hanaper. This word, 
therefore, answered to the modern exchequer. 


Spelman. 
HANCE, HAUNCE, for Ennance. [Obs.] Seo En- 
HANCE. 
HAN‘CES, n. pl. [L. ansa.] 


1. In architecture, the ends of elliptical arches, 
which are the arches of smaller circles than the 
scheme or middle part of the arch. Harris. 

2. In a ship, falls of the fife-rails placed on balus- 
ters on the poop and quarter-deck dqwn to the gang- 


way. ° 

HAND, n. [Sax. hand, hond; G, and D. hand; Dan. 
haand; Sw. hand. This word may be connected in 
origin with Sax. hentan, to follow, to take, or seize, 
Gr. xav. vw, L. hendo, in prehendo; but from its de- 
rivatives, handy, handsome, it would appear to pro- 
ceed from a root signifying to be strong, right, straight, 
which would give the sense of fitness and of beauty. 
Chaucer has hende, hendy, civil, courteous. ] 

1. In man, the extremity of the arm, consisting of 
the palm and fingers, connected with the arm at the 
wrist ; the part with which we hold and use any in- 
strument. 

2 In falconry, the foot of a hawk ; and in the ma- 
nege, the fore foot of a horse, 

. A measure of four inches; a palm; applied 
chiefly to horses ; as, a horse 14 hands high. 

4. Side ; part; right or left; as, on the one hand 
or the other. This is admitted on all hands, that is, 
on all sides, or by all parties. So, to be on the mend- 
ing hand, is to be on the side of recovery from ill- 
ness. 

5. Act; deed; performance ; external action ; that 
is, the effect for the cause, the hand being the instru- 
ment of action. 

Thou sawest the contradiction between my heart and hand, 

Charles. 

6. Power of performance ; skill. 

A friend of mine has a very fine “and on the violin. Addison, 

He had a mind to try his hand at a Spectator. Addison, 

7. Power of making or producing. 

An intelligent being coming out of the hande of infinite perfec 

tion, Cheyne. 


8. Manner of acting or performance ; as, he changed 
his hand. _ den. 

9. Agency ; part in performing or executing. Pun- 
ish every man who had a hand in the mischief... We 
see the hand of God in this event. 

10. Conveyance ; agency in transmitting. 

11. Possession ; power. The estate is in the hands 
of the owner. The papers are in my hands. 

12. The cards held at a game; hence, a game. 

13. An index, or that which performs the office of 
the hand, or of a finger, in pointing ; as, the hand of 
a clock ; the hour-hand, and the minute-hand. 

14, A person ; an agent ; a man employed in agen- 
cy or service, The mason employs twenty hands. 

15. Form of writing ; style of penmanship; as, a 
good hand; a bad hand; a fine hand. 

16. Agency ; sezvice ; ministry. Ez.iv Lev. viii. 

17 Rate ; price ; conditions ; as, ‘“* bought at a dear 


hand.” [ Qbs.]. Bacon. 
18. In Scripture, the hand of God, is his eternal pur- 
pose and executive power. cts iv. 


19. The providential bounty of God. Ps. civ. 
20. The power of God exerted in judgments or 
mercies, in punishing or defending. Judgesii. Ps. 


XXXL. 

- The Spirit of God; divine influence. 1 Kings 
xviii. 

22. one fuvez of God, or his support. Veh. ii. 
Luke 

At hand ; near ; either present and within reach, or 
not far distant. 

Your husband is at hand; { hear his trumpet, Shak, 
2. Near in time; not distant. 
The day of Christ is ct hand. —2 Thea. i, 
By hand; with the hands, in distinction from the 
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instrymentality of tools, engines, or animals; as, to 
weed a garden by tund; to lift, draw, or carry by 
hand. 


In hand; present payment; in respect to the re- 
ceiver. 
Receiring in hand one year’s tribute, Knoles. 
2. In the state of execution. I have a great work 
in hand. ‘ 
At my hand, at his hand, &c., denote from the per- 
son or being. ; 
Shall we receive good at.the hand of God, and shall we not re- 
ceive evil? — Jub ii, 
On hand ; in present possession ; as, he has a sup- 
ply of goods on hand. 
2. Under one’s care or management. 
Jupiter bad a farm on his hands. L’Estrange. 
Off hand; without delay, hesitation, or difficulty ; 
immediately ; dextrously ; without previous prepara- 
tion. 
Out of hand; ready payment, with regard to the 
payer. 
Let not the f man with thee ; but ft him 
begin hee oobi 


2. At once; directly. 
To his hand, to my hand, &c. ; in readiness ; already 
prepared ; ready to be received. 
The work is made to hie hands. Locke, 


Under his hand, under her hand, &c.; with the prop- 
er writing or signature of the name. This deed is 
executed under the hand and seal of the owner. 

Hand over head; negligently ; rash'y ; without see- 
ing what one does. [Little used.* Bacon. 

Hand over hand; by passing the hands alternately 
one before or above another ; as, to climb hand over 
hand; also, rapidly; as, to come up with a chase 
hand over hand; used by seamen. Mar. Dict. ‘ 

Hand to hand; in close union ; close fight. Dryden. 

ue from hand to hand, is, from one person to an 
other. 

Land in hand ; in union ; conjointly ; Laoag 


wi 

To join hand in hand, is, to unite efforts anti act in 
concert. 

Hand in hand ; fit; pat; suitable. Shak. 

Hand to mouth. To live from hand to mouth, is to 
obtain food and other necessaries, as want requires, 
without making previous provision, or having an 
abundant previous supply. 

To bear tn hand; to keep in expectation ; to elude. 
[Wot used. ] Shak. 

To bear a hand ; to hasten ; @ seaman’s phrase. 

: Totten. 

To lend a hand ; to give assistance. R. H. Dana, Jr. 

To be hand and glove ; to be intimate and familiar, 
as friends or associates. 

To set the hand to; to engage in; toundertake. | 

That the Lord thy God may bless thee, in all thou settest thing 

hand to. — Deut. xxiii. 

To take in hand; to attempt ; to undertake. Luke i. 

Also, to seize and deal with. 

To have a hand in; to be concerned in; to havea 
part or concern in doing ; to have an agency ban 


To put the last hand, or finishing hand, to; to com- 
plete ; fo perfect; to make the last corrections, or 
give the final polish. 

To change hands; to change sides; to shift; to 
change owners, Butler. 

Hand, in the sense of rate, price, terms, conditions, 
as used by Bacon, Taylor, &c., is obsolete; as, ‘to 
buy at a dear hand;” “‘accept the mystery, but at 
no hand wrest it by pride or ignorance.”? Soin the 
sense of advantage, gain, superiority, as used by 
Hayward; and in that of competition, content, as 
used by Shakspeare. 

To get hand, to gain influence, is obsolete, 

A heavy hand ; severity or oppression. 

A light hand; gentleness ; moderation. 

4 strict hand; severe discipline ; rigorous govern- 
ment. 

Hands off; a vulgar phrase for keep off, forbear. 

To pour water on the hands, in the phraseology of 
the Scriptures, is td serve or minister to. 2 Kings iii. 

To wash the hands; to profess innocence, Matt. 
xxvii. 

To kiss the hand, imports adoration. Job xxxi. 

To lean on the hand, imports familiarity. 2 Kings v. 

To strike hands; to make a contract, or to become 
surety for another’s debt or good behavior. Prov,’ 
xvii. 

Putting the hand \under the thigh, was an ancient 
cere’ iony used in swearing. | 

To give the hand, is to make a covenant with one, 
or to unite with him in design. 2 Kings x. 

The stretching out of the hand, denotes an exertion 
of power. But, } 

stretching out of the hand to God, imports earn- 
est prayer or solemn dedication of one’s self to him. 
Ps. ixviii. and cxliii. 

The lifting of the hand, was used in affirmation and 
swearing, and in prayer imported a solemn wishing 
of blessings from God. Gen. xiv. Lev. xix. 
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To lift the hand against a superior ; tu rebel. 2 Sam. 
xx. 
To put forth the hand against one; to kill him. 1 


Sam. xxiv. ‘i 
To put one’s hand to a neighbor’s goods; to steal 
them. Ez, xxii. 


To lay hands on in anger; to assault, or seize, or to 
smite. Ez. xxiv. Is. xi. 

To lay the hand on the mouth, imports silence. Job xl. 

The laying on of hands, was also a ceremony used 
in consecrating one to office. Mum. xxvii. 1 Tim. iv. 

It was also used in blessing persons. Mark x. 

Hiding the hand in the bosom, denotes idleness ; in- 
activity ; sluggishness. Prov. xix. 

The clapping of hands, denotes joy and rejoicing. 
But, in some instances, contempt or derision, or joy 
at the calamities of others. Ps. xvii. Ezek. xxv. 

A station at the right hand is honorable, and de- 
notes favor, approbation, or honor. A station on the 
left hand is less honorable. Matt, xx. ' 

God’s standing at the right hand of men, imports his 
regard for them, and his readiness to defeud and as- 
sist them, Ps. xvi. 

Satan’s standing at the right hand of men, imports 
his readiness to accuse them, or to hinder or torment 
them. Zech. iii. 

Clean hands, denotes innocence and a blameless 
and holy life. Ps. xxiv. 

A slack hand, denotes idleness ; carelessness ; sloth. 
Prov. x. 

The right hand, denotes power; strength. Ez. xv. 

HAND, o. t. To give or transmit with the hand. Hand 
me a book. 

2. To lead, guide, and lift with the hand ; to con- 
duct. Locke. 

3. To manage; as, I hand my oar. Prior. 

4. To seize ; to lay hands on. [Wot used.] Shak, 

5. In seamanship, to furl ; to wrap or roll a sail close 
to the yard, stay, or mast, and fasten it with gaskets, 

Mar. Dict. 

To hand down ; to transmit in succession, as from 
father to son, or from predecessor to successor. Fa- 
bles are handed down from age to age. 

HAND, v. i. To go hand in hand ; to codperate. [ Obs.] 
Massinger. 
HAND/-BALL, 2. An ancient game with a ball. ~ 
Brande. 
HAND/-BAR-ROW, n. A barrow or vehicle borne 
by the hands of men, and without a wheel. 
Mortimer. 
{AND/-BASK-ET, 2. A small or portabie basket. 
Mortimer. 
‘AND’-BELL, n. A small bell rung by the hand; a 
table-bell. Bacon. 
AND’'-BLOW, nz. [hand and blow.] A blow or stroke 
with the hand. 
AND/-BOOK, 2. A book for the hand ; a manual; 
applied frequently to a guide-book for travelers. 
AND’-BOW, n. A bow managed by the hand. 
AND'BREADTH, -brédth,) 2. A space equal to the 
breadth of the hand; a palm. Ex. xxv. 
AND’-€LOTH, zn. A handkerchief. 
AND/CRAFT, n. [Sax. handcreft.] 

1. Manual occupation ; work performed by the 
hand. Addison. Harmer. 

2. A man who obtains his living by manual labor ; 
one skilled in some mechanical art. Dryden. 

[This word is usually spelt HanpicraFt; but the 
preferable spelling would b6 HanpcraFt, in accord- 
ance with the Sazon. 

AND/€RAFTS-MAN, n. Aman skilled oremployed 
im manual occupation ; a manufacturer. Swift. 
AND/CUFF, 2. (Sax. handcopse.] 

A name given to manacles, consisting of iron rings 
for the wrists, and a connecting chain to confine the 
hands, 

AND’€UFF, »v. t. To manacle ; to confine the hands 
with handcuffs. 

'AND’/€UFP-ED, (-kuft,) pp. Manacled; confined 
by handcuffs. 

[AND‘ED, pp. Given or transmitted by the hands; 
conducted ; furled. 

IAND/ED, a. With hands joined. Milton, 

2. In composition ; as, right-handed, most dextrous 
or strong with the right hand ; having the right hand 
most able and ready. 

Left-handed; having the left hand most strong and 
convenient for principal use. 

HAND/ER, x, One who hands or transmits; a con- 
veyer in succession. Dryden. 
HAND/FAST, n. Hold ; custody ; power of confining 
or keeping. [Obs.] Shak. 
HAND/FAST, a, Fast by contract ; betrothed by join- 

ing hands. [See the verb.] 
HAND/PAST, v.t, [Sax. handfestan.] 
To pledge; to betroth by joining hands, in order 
to cohabitation, before the celebration of marriage. 
Jamieson, 
HAND’FAST-ING, x. A kind of betrothing by join- 
ing hands, in order to cohabitation, before marriage. 
H ed -TER, x». A fetter for the hand ; a man- 


acle. Sherwood. 
HAND’FYL, #. As much as the hand will grasp or 
contain. Addison, 
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2. As much as the arms will embrace. 

3. A palm ; fourinches.- [Obds.] Bacon. 

4. A small quantity or number. A handful of men. 
Clarendon. 

5. As much as can be done ; full employment. 


nip Me 
In America, the phrase is, he has his hands fi 
HAND/-GAL-LOP, n. A slow and easy gallop, in 
which the hand presses the bridle, to hinder increase 
of speed. J Johnson. 
HAND’/GLASS, n. In gardening, a glass used for 
placing over, protecting, and forwarding, various 
lants in winter. Ce 
HAND/-GRE-NADE’,n. <A grenade to be thrown by 


the hand. 

[hand and gripe.] A gripe or seiz- 
ure and pressure with the hand. Hudibras. 

HAND’-GUN, 2. A gun to be used by the _ 


HAND'I-€RAFT, n. [Sax. handcraft.] 
1, Manual occupation ; work performed by the 
hand. Addison. Harmer. 
2. A man who obtains his living by manual labor ; 
one skilled in some mechanical art. Dryden. 
See Hanpcrart, 
HAND’I-€RAFTS-MAN, zn. A man skilled or em- 
ployed in manual occupation ; a manufacturer. Swift. 
See PIANC RARE :| 
HAND/I-LY, adv. [See Hanpy.] With dexterity or 
skill; dextrously ; adroitly. 
2. With ease or convenience. 
HAND’I-NESS, n. The ease of performance derived 
from practice ; dexterity ; adroitness. Chesterfield. 
HANDING, ppr. Giving with the hand. 
HAND‘I-WORK, n. [A corruption of handwork.] 
Work done by the hands. [ Obs. 


HAND’/KER-CHIEF, (hank’er-chif,) 2. [hand and ker- | 


chief. See Kencuier.] 

1. A piece of cloth, usually silk or linen, carried 
about the person for the purpose of cleaning the face 
or hands, as occasion requires. 

2. A piece of cloth to Be worn about the neck, and 
sometimes called a neckerchief. 

HAND/-LAN’GUAGE, (-lang’gwaje,) n. The art of 
conversing by the hands. [JVot in uwe.] 

HAND’LE, v. t. [G. handein, D. handelen, Sw. handla, 
Dan. handler, to treat, to trade, to negotiate. But in 
English it has not the latter signification. The word 
is formed from hand, as manage from L. manus.]} 

1. To touch ; to feel with the hand ; to use or hold 
wath the hand. 

The bodies we daily handle — hinder the approach of the part of 

our hands that press them. Locke. 

2. To manage ; to use ; to wield. 

That fellow handles a bow iike a crow-keeper. Shak. 

3. To make familiar by frequent touching. 

The bréeders in Flanders —handie their colts six months eve! 

year, Temple. 

4. To treat; to discourse on; to discuss; to use or 
manage in writing or speaking. The author handled 
the subject with address. The speaker handled the 
arguments to the best advantage. 

5. To use ; to deal with ; to practice. 

They that handle the law knew me not. — Jer. 

6. To treat ; to use well or ill. 

How wert thou handled ? Shak. 


7. To manage ; to practice on; to transact with. 
You shall see bow I will handle her. Shak, 


HAND’LE, 2. [Sax. Qu. L. ansa, Norm. hanser. 

1. That part of a vessel or instrument which is 
held in the hand when used, as the haft of a sword, 
the bail of a kettle, &c. 

2. That of which use is made ; the instrument of 

Si 


Betty iy purpose. 0 
HAND/LE-A-BLE, (hand’I-a-bl,) a. That may be han- 
dled Sherwood. 


HAND/-LEAD, (-led,) n. A small Jead for sounding. 
HAND/LED, pp. Touched; treated; managed. 
HAND’LESS, a. Without a hand. 

HAND’LING, ppr. Touching ; feeling ; treating ; man- 


aging. 
HAND’/LING, n. A touching or use by the hand; a 
treating in discussion. 
HAND/-LOOM, x. A weaver’s loom worked by the 
+hand. 
HAND/MAID, n. A maid that waits at hand; a 
HAND/MAID-EN,}$ female-servant or attendant. 
: Scripture. 
HAND/MILL, n. A mill worked by the hand. 


HAND/RAIL, n. A rail supported by balusters, é&c., 
as in staircases, Guilt. 
HAND/SAILS, n. pl. Sails managed by the hand. 
Temple. 
HAND/SAW, n. A saw to be used with the hand. 
In the proverb, ‘* not to know a hawk frum a hand- 
saw,”? donoting great ignorance, handsaw is a corrup- 
tion of heronshaw, i. e., the heron, which see. 
Todd’s Shak. 
HAND’SEREW, (-skru,) ». An engine for raising 
heavy timbers or weights ; 8 jack. 
HAND/SEL, n. [Dan. handsel; Sax. handselen, from 
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haudsyllan, to deliver into the hand. Sse Sarz asd 

Sxxu. 

1. ithe first act of using any thing; the first sale. 
ot. 


2. An earnest; money for the first sale. [Little 
used. Hooker. 

HAND’SEL, v. t To use or do any thing the first 
time. aE. 

HAND/SEL-ED, pp. Used or done for the first time. 

HAND’/SOME, (hand’sum,) a. [D. handzaam, soft, lim- 
ber, tractable; hand and zaam, together. Zaam, or 
saam, we see in assemble. The sense of docility is 
taken from hand, as in G. behandcln, D. behandelen, to 
handle, to manage. The Dutch cense of soft, lim- 
ber, is probably from the sense of easily managed or 
handled.] 

1. Properly, dextrous ; ready ; convenient. 

For a thief it is eo handeome, as it may seem it was first in- 

vented for him. . 

This sense is either from the original meaning of 
hand, or from the use of the hand, or rather of the 
right hand. In this sense the word is siill used. We 
say of a well-fought combat and victory, it is a hand- 
some affair, an affair well performed, done with dex- 
terity orskill. [See Harpy.] 

2. Moderately beautiful, as the person or other 
thing; well made; having symmetry of parts; wel! 
formed. It expresses less than beautiful or elegant; 
as, a handsome woman or man; she has a handsome 
person or face. So we say, & handsome house ; a hand 
some type. 

3. Graceful in manner ; marked with propriety and 
ease ; as, a handsome address. 

4, Ample ; large; as, a handsome fortune. 

5. Neat; correct; modcrately elegant; as, a hand- 
some style or composition. 

6. Liberal; generous ; a8, a handsome present. 

The applications of this word, in popular language, 
are various and somewhat indefinite. In general, 
when applied to things, it imports that ¢he form is 
agreeable to the eye, or to just taste ; and when ap- 
plied to manner, it conveys the idea of suitableness, 
or propriety with grace. 

HAND/SOME, as a verb, to render neat or beautiful, is 
not an authorized word. Donne. 
HAND’SOME-LY, adv. Dextrously; cleverly; with 
skill. Spenser, 

2. Gracefully ; with propriety and ease. 

3. Neatly; with due symmetry or proportions ; as, 
a thing is handsomely made or finished. 

4, With a degree of beauty ; as, a room handsomely 
furnished or ornamented. 

5. Amply ; generously ; liberally. She is handsome 
ly endowed. 

HAND/SOME-NESS, a. A moderate degree of beauty 
or elegance ; as, the handsomeness of the person or of 
an edifice. 

2. Grace ; gracefulness ; ease and propriety in man- 


ner. 
HAND/SOM-ER, a. comp. More handsome. 
HAND’S56M-EST, a. superl. Most handsome. 
HAND’/SPIKE, zn. A bar, usually of wood, used with 
the hand as a lever, for various purposes, as in rais- 
ing weights, heaving about a windlass, &c, 
HAND/STAFF, n.3 pl Hanpstarrs. A javelin. Ex. 


xXxxix. 

HAND/STRORE, #. [hand and stroke.] A blow or 
stroke given by the hand. Behum. & Fi. 
HAND’VIGE, xn Asmall vice used by hand, of for 
small work. orOn. 
HAND’/WEAP-ON, (-wep’n,) . Any weapon to be 

wielded by the hand. mM. XXXV. 
HAND/-WING-ED, a. A literal translation into Eng- 

lish of the technical term cheiropterous, a term in nat- 

ural history used in application to the family of bats. 


Kirby. 
HAND/WORK, 2. Work done by the hands. [0bs.] 
HAND’WRIT-ING, 2. The cast or form of bea : 


peculiar to each hand or person. &, 
2. Any writ:ag. 
HAND'Y, a. [D. handig, dvehendig; Dan. hondig i 
from hand.] 


1, Performed by the hand. 
They came to handy blows, [Obs.] Roolier, 


2, Dextrous; ready; adroit; skillful; skilled to 
use the hands with ease in performance ; applied te 
ersons. He is handy with the saw or the plane. 
Bach is handy in his way. den. - 
3. Ingenious ; performing with skill and readiness. 
ih, Ready to the hand; near. My books are very 
ndy. 

5. Convenient ; suited to the use of the hand. 

6. Near; that may be used without difficulty or go- 
ingtoa distance. We havea spring or pasture that is 
handy. Holloway. 

HAND/Y-DAN-DY, 2. <A play among children in 
which something is shaken between two hands, 
and then a guess is made in which hand it is re- 


tained. 
HAND’'Y-GRIPE, n. Seizure by the oer 


HAND/Y-STROKE, 2. A blow inflicted by the 
HANG, v. t.; pret. and pp. Hancep or Huna, [| 
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hangan; Sw. hanga; Dan. honger ; G. and D. han- 

en; W. hongian, to hang; hong,a hanging, or dang- 
ing; honc, a shake, a wagging; honcaw, to shake, 
wag, stagger, to waver. The latter seems to be the 
primary sense. ] 

1. To suspend ; to fasten to some fixed object 
above, in such a manner as to swing or Move ; as, 
to hang a thief. Pharaoh hanged the chief baker. 
Hence. : 

2. To put to death by suspending by the neck. 

Many men would rebel rather than be ruined; but they would 

rather not rebel than be hanged. Ames, 
3 To place without any solid support or founda- 
be He hangeth the earth upon nothing. — Job xxxvi. 

4, To fix in such a manner as to be movable; as, 
to hang a door or grate on hooks or by butts. 

5. to cover or furnish by any thing suspended or 
fastened to the walls; as, to hang an apartment with 
curtains or with pictures. 

Hung be the heavens with black. Shak, 
And hung thy holy roofs with savage spoils. Dryden. 

To hang out; tosuspend in open view ; to display ; 
to exhibit to notice ; as, td hang out false colors. 

2. To hang abroad ; to suspend in the open air. 

To hang down ; to let fall below the proper situa- 
tion ; to bend down; to decline ; as, to hang down 
the head, and elliptical!v, to hang the head. 

To hang up; to suspend; to place on something 
fixed on high. 

2. To suspend; to keep or suifer to remain un- 
decided ; as, to hang up a question in debate. 

To hang fire; in the military art, is to be slow in 
communicating, as fire in the pan of a gun to the 
charge. 

tANG, v. i. To be suspended; to be sustained by 
something above, so as to swing or be movable below. 

2. To dangle ; to be loose and flowing below. 

3 To bend forward or downward ; to lean or in- 
cline. Addison. 

His neck obliquely o’er his shoulder hung. Pope, 

4, To float; to play. 

And fall those sayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil speech and soft persuasion hung. Prior. 

5. To be supported by something raised above the 
grounds; as, a hanging garden on the top of a house. 

6. To depend; to rest on something for support. 
This question hangs on a single point. 

7. To rest on by embracing; to cling to; as, to 
hang on the neck of a person. 


Two infants hanging on her neck. Peacham, 
8. To hover; to impend ; with over, View the 
dangers that hang over the country. 
9. To be delayed ; to linger. 
A noble stroke he lifted high, 
Which hung not. Milton. 
10. To incline; to have a steep declivity; a3, 
any af grounds, z Mortimer. 
1 ‘0 be executed by the halter. 
- Sir Balaam hangs. Pope. 


To hang on, or upon; to adhere to, often ay some- 
thing troublesome and unwelcome. 
Acheerful temper dissipates: the hensions which hang on 
the umnoraies eS e Addison. 
2. To be suspended in fixed attention and interest. 
prong wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must him master of the joke. Pope. 
3. To adhere obstinately ; to be importunate. 
4. To rest; to reside; to continue, as sleep on the 
eyelids. Shak. 
5. To be dependent on. 
How wretched 
Is that poor man that hange on princes’ favors! Shak. 
6, In seamen’s language, to hold fast without belay- 
ing ; to pull forcibly. 
To hang over; to extend or project from above, 
To hang in doubt ; to be in suspense, or in a state of 
uncertainty. 
Thy life shall hang in doubt before thee. — Deut. xxviil. 
To hang together ; to be closely united ; to cling. 
In the common cause we are all of a piece ; wo hang together. 
Dryden, 


2. To be just united, so as barely to hold together. 
Shak. 


To hang on, or upon; to drag; to be incommo- 
divusly joined. 
Life hange upon me, and becomes a burden. 
To hang to; to adhere closely ; to cling. 
HANG, n._ A sharp declivity. [ Colloguial.] 
HANG’BIRD, n. A name familiarly given in America 
to the Baltimore oriole, from the peculiar construction 
of its nest, which is suspended from the limb of a 


tree. 
HANG/BY, 2. A dependent, in contempt. a 
HANG’DOG, x. A term of reproach for one of a base 
ed character, as if fit only to be the hang- 


Es ; 
HANG’ED. Suspended ; put to death by being 
suspended by the-neck. 


' Addison, 


HAP 


HANG’ER, n. 
2. A short, broad sword, incurvated toward the 
point. Smollett. 
~-3. One that hangs, or causes to be hanged. 
Aubrey. 
HANG/ER-ON, 2. One who besets another impor- 
tunately in soliciting favors. 
2. A dependent ; one who eats and drinks without 
payment. Swift. 
HANG/ING, ppr. Suspending to something above. 
2. Being suspended ; dangling ; swinging. 
3. a. Foreboding death by the halter. 
What a hanging face | Dryden, 
4. Requiring punishment by the halter; as, a hang- 
ing matter. Johnson. 
HANG/ING, x. Aterm applied to linings for rooms 
of arras, tapestry, paper, &c. Guilt. 
No purple hangings clothe the palace walls, Dryden. 


2. Death by the halter; as, hard words or hanging. 


Pope. 

3. Display ; exhibition. Addison. 
HANG/ING-SIDE, nz. In mining, the overhanging 

side of an inclined or hading vein. . Cyc. 


C. 

HANG/ING-SLEEVES, n. pl. Strips of the same 
stuff with the gown, hanging down the back from 
the shoulders. [ Ods. Halifaz. 

HANG/MAN, x. One who hangs snother ; a public 
executioner ; also, a term of reproach. 

HANG’/NAIL, zn. A small piece or sliver of skin which 
hangs from the root of a finger-nail. Holloway. 

HANG/NEST, 2». The name of certain species of 
birds, which build nests suspended from the branches 
of trees, such as the Baltimore oriole or red-bird ; 
also, the nest so suspended, 

HANK, 2. [Dan. hank, 2 handle, a hook, a tack,a 
clasp; Sw. hank, a ban’.) 

1. A name given to two or more skeins of thread 
or silk tied together. Brande. 

2. In ships, a name given to rings of wood, &c., 
fixed on stays, to confine the sails when hoisted. 

a Totten. 

3. A rope or withy for fastening a gate. [Local.] 

HANK, v. t. To form into hanks. 

HANK’ER, v. & [D. hunkeren. The corresponding 
word in Danish is higer, and probably z is casual.]} 

1. To long for with a Keen appetite and uneasiness ; 
in a literal sense ; as, to hanker for fruit, or after fruit. 

2. To have a vehement desire of something, dc- 
companied with uneasiness ; as, to hanker after the 
diversions of the town. Addison. 

It is usually followed by after. It is a familiar, but 
not a low word. 

HANK’'ER-ING, ppr. or a. Longing for with keen 
appetite or ardent desire. 

HANK’ER-ING, x. A keen appetite that causes un- 
easiness till it is gratified ; vehement desire to possess 

HANK’ER-ING-LY, adv. Longingly. he enjoy. 

HANK'LE, (hank’l,) v. & [See Hang.]° To twist. 

Not in use.) 

HAN’SARD,z. A merchant of one of the Hanse 
Towns. McCulloch. 
HAN-SE-AT'I€, a, Pertaining to the Hanse Towns, 

or to their confederacy. 

HANSE TOWNS. Hanse signifies a society ; Goth. 
hansa, a multitude. The Hunse Towns, in Germany, 
were certain commercial cities which associated for 
the protection of commerce as early as the twelfth 
century. To this confederacy acceded certain com- 
mercial cities in Holland, England, France, Spain 
and Italy, until they amounted to seventy-two; an 
for centuries this confederacy commanded the re- 
spect and defied the power of kings. It has now 
ceased to exist, and its remnants, Lubeck, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Frankfort, are called Free Cities. 

Encyc. Am, 

HAN?’T; a vulgar contraction of Have nor or Has 
not; as, I han’t, he han’t, we han’t. 

HAP, 2x. [W. hap, or hab, luck, chance, fortune, that 
is, that which falls, or a coming suddenly. This 
seems to be allied to Fr. happer, to snap or catch; D. 
happen; Norm. happer, to seize; W. hafiaw, to 
snatch. In Sp. haber signifies to have, to happen or 
befall, to take. These verbs seem to unite in one 
radix, and all coincide with L. capio. The primary 
sense is, to fall or to rush ; hence, to rush-on and 
seize. 

1, That which comes suddenly or unexpectedly ; 
chance; fortune; accident; casual event. [See 
Cuance and Casvat.]) 

Whether art it was or hcedless hap, 

Cursed be good haps, and cursed be they that build 

Their hopes on haps. 

2. Misfortune. 

[But this word is obsolete, or obsolescent, except in 
compounds and derivatives. 

HAP, v. i. To happen ; to befall ;-to come by chance. 


Spenser. 
Sldney. 


eae Spenser. Bacon. 
HAP-HAZ’/ARD, n. [This is tautological. See Haz- 
aRD. 
Chance ; accident. - 
We take our principles at hap-hazard, on trust. Locke. 


HAP/LESS, a. Luckless; unfortunate; unlucky ; 
unhappy ; 83, hapless youth ; hapless maid. Dryden. 


That by which a thing is suspended. | HAP/LY, adv. 


- 
HAR 
By chance ; perhaps ; it may be. 
_ Lest haply ye be found to fight against God, — Acta v. 
2*By accident ; casually. Milton. 
HAP’PEN, (hap/n,) v. % [W. haviaw, to happen, to 
have luck. (See Hap.) Sw. hdpne, to be surprised or 
amazed. } : 
1. To come by chance ; to come without one’* 
previous expectation ; to fall out. 
There shal no evil happen to the just, —Prov. xii. 
2. To come; to befall. 


They talked together of all those things which had happened, — 
Luke xxiv. 3 


3. To light; to fall or come unexpectedly. 


T have happened on some other accounts relating to mortalities, 
Graunt, 
HAP’/PEN-ING, ppr. Coming or falling ; befalling. 
HAP/PLLY, adv. [See Hapry.] By good fortune; 
fortunately ; luckily : with success, , 
Preferred by conques, happily o’erthrown. Waller. 

2. In a‘ happy state; in a state of felicity. He 
lived happily with his consort. 

3. With address or dexterity; gracefully ; in a 
manner to insure success. 

Formed by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to guy, from lively to severe. 
4, By chance, [See Harty. 
HAP’PI-NESS, n. [from happy.] The agreeable sen- 
sations Which spring from thé enjoyment of good; 
that state of a Dbeing in which his desires are grati- 
fied by the enjoyment of pleasure without pain ; fe- 
licity ; but Aappiness usually expresses less than fe- 
licity, and felicity less than bliss. Happiness is com- 
parative. To a person distressed with pain, relief 
from that pain affords happiness ; in other cases, we 
give the name happiness tu positive pleasure cr an 
excitement of agreeable sensations. Happiness there- 
fore admits of indefinite degrees of increase in en- 
joyment, or gratification of desires. Perfect happi- 
ness, or pleasure unalloyed with pain, is not attaina- 
ble in this life. 
2. Good iuck ; good fortune. Johnson. 
3. Fortuitous elegance ; unstudied grace. . 
For there’s a happiness, as well as care. Pope, 
HAP’PY, a. [from hap; W. hapus, properly lucky, 
fortunate, receiving good from something that falls 
or comes to one unexpectedly, or by an event that is 
not within control. Sere Hour.] 

1. Lucky ; fortunate ; successful. 

Chemists have been more happy in finding experiments thaa 

the causes of them, _ Boyle. 

So we say, 2 happy thought ; a happy expedient. 

2, Being in the enjoyment of agreeable sensations 
from the possession of good ; enjoying pleasure from 
the gratification of appetites or desires. The pleas- 
urable sensations derived from the gratification of 
sensual appetites render a person temporarily happy ; 
but he only can be esteemed really and permanently 
happy, who enjoys peace of mind in tho favor of 
God, To be mm any degree happy, we must be free 
from pain botlr of body and of mind; to be very 
happy, we must be in the enjoyment of lively sensa- 
tions of pleasure, either of body or mind. 

Happy am I, for the daughters will call me blessed. —Gen, xxx. 

He found himself happiest in communicating happiness w 

others. Wirt. 

3. Prosperous ; having secure possession of good, 

Happy is that people whose God fs Jehovah, — Ps, cxliv. 


4, That supplies pleasure; that furnishes enjoy- 
ment ; agreeable ; applied to things ; as, a happy con. 
dition. 

5. Dextrous ; ready ; able. 

One gentleman is happy et a reply, another excels {u &ram baad 

Be 


Pope. 


6. Blessed ; enjoying the presence and favor of 
God, in a future life. 

7. Harmonious ; living in concord ; enjoying the 

pleasures of friendship ; as, a happy family. 
8 Propitious ; favorable. Shak, 
HAP/PY-MAK-ING, a. Making happy. Milton. 
HAQUE’BUT, (hak’but,) x, An arquebuse or hand- 
gun. Brande. 

HA-RANGUE’, (ha-rang’,)n. [Fr. harangue; Sp. and 
Port. arenga; It. aringa; Arm. harencg; from the 
root of ring, to sound, Sax. hringan.} 

1. A speech addressed to an assembly or an army ; 

@ popular oration; a public address. This word 
seems to imply ‘oudness or declamation, and is 
therefore appropriated generally to an address made 
to a popular assembly or to an army, and not to a 
sermon, or to an arguinent at the bar of a court, ur to 
a speech in a deliberative council, unless in con- 
tempt. | 

2. Declamation; @ noisy, pompous, or irregular: 

address, = 

HA-RANGUE’, (ha-rang’,) v. i, To make an address 
or speech to a large assembly ; to make a nuisy 
speech. 

HA-RANGUE/, (ha-rarig’,) v. t To address by ora- 
tion ; as, the general harangued the troops. 

HA-RANG'UED, pp. Addressed by oration. 
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A-RANGUE’FUL, a. Full of harangue. 
A-RANG’UER, (ha-rang’er,) n. An orator; one who 
addresses an assembly or army ; a noisy declaimer. 
(HA-RANG’UING, ppr. Declaiming ; addressing with 
noisy eloquence. _ 
@AR/ASS, v.t. [Fr. harasser. Qu. Ir. creasam.] 
1. To weary ; to fatigue to excess; to tire with 
bodily labor ; as, to harass an army by a long march. 
Bacon, 
2, To weary with importunity, care, or perplexity ; 
to tease ; to perplex. 
Nature oppressed and harassed out with care. Addison, 


3. To waste or desolate. [ Obs.] Hammond, 
WAR/ASS, n. Waste; disturbance; devastation, 
; eay gn Milton. 
HAR’ASS-ED, (har’ast,) pp. Wearied ; tired ; teased. 
HIAR’ASS-ER, ». One who harasses or teases; a 

spoiler, 
HAR’ASS-ING, ppr. or a. Tiring ; fatiguing ; teasing. 
HAR’BIN-GER,2x, [See Hanson. Harbinger is prop- 
erly @ person who goes to provide harbor or lodgings 
for those that follow.] 

1. In England, an officer of the king’s household, 
who rides a day’s journey before the court when 
traveling, to provide lodgings and other accommoda- 
tions. Encye. 

2. A forerunner; a precursor ; that which precedes 
) and gives notice of the expected arrival of something 


else. 
HIXR/BIN-GER-ED, a, Preceded by a harbinger. 
HAR’BOR, n». (Sax. here-berga, the station of an 
army ; D. herberg, an inn; Dan. Sw. and G. her- 
berge; Fr. auberge; Sp. and Port. albergue; It. al- 
bergo. The first syllable, in the Teutonic dialects, 
signifies_an army, or a troop, a crowd ; the last sylla- 
ble is berg, burg, a town, or castle, or from bergen, 
tosave. But in the Celtic dialects, the first syllable, 
fe is probably different from that of the other dia- 
ects. 
1. A lodging ; a place of entertainment and rest. 
! For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked. Dryden. 
2. A port or haven for ships ; a bay or inlet of the 
yea, in which ships can moor, and be sheltered from 
‘the fury of winds and a heavy sea; any navigable 
water where ships can ride in safety. 
3. An asylum; a shelter; a place of safety from 
storms or danger. 
HAR/BOR, v. t. To shelter; to secure; to secrete; 
as, to harbor a thief. 
2. To entertain ; to permit to lodge, rest, or reside ; 
‘as, to harbor malice or revenge. Harbor nota thought 
of revenge. 
HAR’BOR, v.i. To lodge or abide for a time ; ‘to re- 
\geive entertainment, 
‘This night let’s harbor here in York. 


2. To take shelter, : 

HAR’BOR-AGE, x. Shelter; entertainment. [Vor 
used. | Shak, 

HAR’BOR-ED, pp. Entertained ; sheltered. 

Hse BON-EB, nm. One who entertains or shelters an- 
other. 

HAR’BOR-ING, ppr. Entertaining ; sheltering. 

HAR’BOR-LESS, a. Without a harbor; destitute of 
shelter or a lodging. 

HAR’/BOR-MAS’TER, n. An officer who has charge 
of the mooring of ships, and executes the regulations 
respecting harbors. New York. 

HAR'BOR-OUGH, (hiar/bur-ré,) n. A harbor or lodg- 


ing. 
HAR’BOR-OUS, a. Hospitable. ole in use.] 
HARD, a. ([Sax. heard; Goth. hardu; D. hard; G. 


hart; Dan. haard; Sw. hard. The primary sense is, 
pressed. ] 

1, Firm ; solid ; compact ; not easily penetrated, or 
separated into parts ; not yielding to pressure ; applied 
to material bodies, and opposed to soft ; as, hard wood ; 
hard flesh ; a hard apple. 

2. Difficult ; not easy to the intellect. 

In which are sothe things hard to be understood. -—2 Pet, fil, 

The hard causes they brought to Moses, — Ex. xviii. 

3. Difficult of accomplishment ; not easy to be 
done or executed. A hard task; 2 disease hard to 
cure, 


Shak, 


Is any thing too hard for the Lord ?— Gen, xviil, 

4. Full of diiiculties or obstacles; not easy to be 
traveled ; as, a hard way. Milton, 

5. Painful; difficult; distressing. 

Rachel traveled, and she had hard labor, —Gen. xxxv. 

6. Laborious ; fatiguing; attended with difficulty 
or pain, or both; as, hard work or labor ; hard duty; 
hard service. 

7. Oppressive ; rigorous; severe; cruel; as, hard 
bondage; a hard master. Ez. i. Js. xiv. 

8. Unfeeling ; insensible ; not easily moved by pity ; 
not susceptible of kindness, mercy, or other tender 
affections ; qs, a hard heart. 

9, Severe ; harsh ; rough ; abusive. 

Have you given him any hard words of late? Shak. 
_ 10. Unfavorable; unkind; implying blame of an- 
‘other; as, hard thoughts. - 
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eompelled to submit to hard terms. So we say,a hard | HARD‘EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making hard or more coms 


bargain ; hard conditions 

12, Unreasonable ; unjust. It is hard to punisha 
man for speculative opinions. It is a hard case. 

13, Severe; pinching with cold; rigorous; tem- 
pestuous ; as, a hard winter; hard weather. 

14. Powerful ; forcible; urging; pressing close on. 

The stag was too hard for the horse, L’Eustrange. 

The disputant was too hard for his antagonist. Anon. 

15. Austere ; rough; acid; sour; as liquors. The 
cider is hard. 

16. Harsh ; stiff; forced ; constrained ; unnatural. 


Others — make the figures harder than the marble itself. 


Dryden. 
His diction ts hard, his figures too bold Dryden. 


17. Not plentiful; not prosperous ; pressing; dis- 
tressing; as, hard times, when markets are bad, and 
money of course scarce. 

18, Avaricious ; difficult in making bargains ; close. 
Matt, xxv. 

19. Rough ; of coarse features; as, a hard face or 
countenance. 

20. Austere; severe ; rigorous. 

21. Rude ; unpolished or unintelligible. 

A people of hard language. — Ezek. iil, 

22. Coarse ; unpalatable or scanty ; as, hard fare. 

Hard water, is that which contains some mineral 
substance that decomposes soap, and thus renders it 
unfit for washing. 

HARD, adv. Close; near; as in the phrase hard by. 


In this phrase the word retains its original sense of | HARD/I-HQQD, 2. {See Harpy and Hoop, 


pressed, or pressing. 
L. pressus. 

2. With pressure; with urgency ; hence, diligent- 
ly; laboriously ; earnestly ; vehemently ; importu- 
nately ; as, to work hard for a living. 

And prayed so hard for mercy from the prince, Dryden, 

3. With difficulty ; as, the vehicle moves hard. 


So in It. presso, Fr. prés, from 


4, Uneasily ; vexatiously. Shak. 
5. Closely ; so as to raise difficulties, 
The question Is hard set. Brown. 


6. Fast; nimbly ; rapidly ; vehemently ; as, to run 
hard, that is, with pressure or urgency. 

7. Violently ; with great force ; tempestuously ; as, 
the wind blows hard, or it blows hard. 

8. With violence; with a copious descent of wa- 
ter; as, it rains hard, 

9. With force ; as, to press hard. 

Hard-a-lee; in seamen’s language, an order to put 
the helm close to the Ice-side of the ship, to tack or 
keep her head to the wind ; also, that situation of the 
helm. Mar. Dict, 

Hard-a-weather ; an order to put the helm close to 
the weather or windward side of the ship; also, that 
position of the helm. 

Hard-a-port; an order to put the helm close to the 
larboard side of a ship. 

Hard-a-starboard ; an order to put the helm close to 
the starboard side of a ship. : Mar. Dict. 
HAPRD/BEAM, an. A tree of the genus Carpinus, 50 
called from its compact, horny texture ; hornbeam. 
HARD/-BE-SET’TING, a. Closely besetting or be- 
sieging. Milton. 
HARD/BOUND, a. Costive; fast or tight ; as, hard- 
bound brains. Pope. 

HARD/-DRINK’/ER, z. One who drinks to excess, 

HARD!-DRINK/ING, n. Drinking to excess, 

HARD!/-EARN-ED, (-ernd,) a. ed with tofl and 
difficulty. Burke. 

HARD/EN, (hard'n,) v.t, To make hard or more hard ; 
to make firm or compact ; to indurate ; as, to harden 
iron or steel ; to harden clay. 

2. To confirm in effrontery ; to make impudent ; 
as, to harden the face. 

3. To make obstinate, unyielding, or refractory ; 
as, to harden the neck. Jer. xix. 

4. To confirm in wickedness, oppositign, or enmi- 
fy; to make obdurate. 


Why then do ye harden your hearts, as Pharaoh and the Egyp- 
tians ned their hearts ?— 1 Sam. vi. 


So God is said to harden the heart, when he with- 
draws the influences of his Spirit from men, and 
leaves them to pursue their own corrupt inclinations. 

5. To make insensible or unfeeling ; as, to harden 
one against impressions of pity or tenderness. 

6. To make firm ; to endure with constancy. 

I would harden myself in sorrow. —Job vi. 


7. To inure ; to render firm, or Jess liable to injury, 
Led exposure or use ; as, to harden to a climate or to 
aDor. 

HARD/EN, (hard’n,) v.¢ To become hard or more 
hard ; to acquire solidity, or mote compactness. Mor- 
tar hardens by drying. 

2. To become unfeeling. 
3. To become inured. ~ 
4. To indurate, as flesh. 

HARD/EN-ED, pp. or a Made hard, or more hard 
or compact) mado unfeeling; made obstinate ; con- 
firmed in error or vice. 


more firm and compact, 


1 HARD/EN-ER, 2. He or that which makes hard, or | HARD’NIB-BED, (-nibd,) a. Having a hard nib or 
~ 11. Severe ; rigorous ; oppressive. The enemy was 5 
Da 


ct; making obdurate or unfeeling; confirming; 
coming more hard. 
HARD/EN-ING, n. The giving @ greater degree of 
hardness to bodies than they had before. Encyc, . 
HARD/ER, a. More hard. . 
HARD/EST, a. Most hard. 

HARD/-FA-VOR-ED, a. Having coarse features ; harsh 
of countenance. den. 
HARD/-FA-VOR-ED-NESS, n 

tures, 
HARD/~FEAT-UR-ED, a. Having coarse features, 
Smollett. 
HARD/-FIST-ED, a. Having hard or strong hands, 
as a laborer A 
2. Close-fisted ; eovetous, Hall, 
HARD/-FOUGHT, (-fawt,) a. Wigorously contested ; 
as, a hard-fought battle. 
HARD!-GOT-TEN, a. Obtained with Cifficulty. 
HARD/-HAND-ED, a. Having hard hands, ate Tae 


borer. : a 
HARD/HEAD, (-hed,) n. Clash or collision of heads 
in contest. Dryden. 
HARD/-HEART’ED, (-hart/ed,) & Cruel; pitiless; 

merciless ; unfeeling ; inhuman ; inexorable. 


Coarseness of fea- 


Shak. den. 
HARD/-HEART’ED-LY, adv. In a hard-hearted mane 


ner. 
HARD/-HEART’ED-NESS, n. Want of feeling or ten- 


derness ; cruelty ; inhumanity. South. - 
HARD’I-EST, a. Most hardy. Swetr 
o! 


ness, united with firmness and constancy of minds 

dauntless bravery ; intrepidity. Miltote / 
It w the society of numpers wnich gives hardihood to iniquity. 
Buckminster. 


’ Hanprngap and Harpiment, in the sense of hard; 
thood, are obsolete. Spenser. Fairfax. 
HARD’L-LY, adv. With great boldness; stoutly | 


2. With hardship; not tenderly. Goldsmith, 
HARD/LNESS, x, (Er. hardicese. Seo Hanor.] 

1, Boldness ; firm courage ; intrepidity ; stoutness 4, 
bravery ; applied to the mind, it is synonymous with 
hardihood, ( 

2, Firmness of body detived from laborious exere 
cises, 

3. Hardship; fatigue. [Obs.] ee 

4, Excess of confidence; assurance ; effrontery 

HARD/-LA’BOR-ED, a. Wrought with severe labor; 
elaborate ; studied ; as, ahard-labored poem. Swift. 
HARD’LY, adv. [See Hanp.] With difficulty; with 


great labor. 
Recovering hardly what he lost before. Dryden 


2. Scarcely ; barely ; almost not. f 
Hardy shall you find any one so bad, but he desires the credis 
of being thought good, South, 
3. Not quite, or wholly. The object is so distant 
we can hardly see it. The veal is hardly done. The 
writing is hardly completed. 
4, Grudgingly ; as an injury, Shak, 
5. Severely; unfavorably; as, to think hardly of 
public measures. 
6. Rigorously ; oppressively. The prisoners were 
hardly used or treated. Addison. Swift. ! 
7. Unwelcomely ; harshly. 
Such information comes very hardly and harshly to a growa 
man. Locke. | 
8. Coarsely ; roughly ; not softly. 
Heaven was her canopy, bare earth her bed 5 
So hardly lodged. 4 
HARD!/-MOUFTH-ED, a. Not sensible to the bit; not 
easily governed ; as, a hard-mouthed horse. Dryden. 
HARD'NESS, rn. [See Harp.] Firmness; close 
union of the component parts; compactness; solid- 
ity ; the quality of bodies which resists impression or 
’ the separation of their particles ; opposed to softness 
and fluidity. 
2. Difficulty to be understood. Shak. 
3. Difficulty to be executed or accomplished; as, 
the hardness of an enterprise. Sidacy. 
4, Scarc.ty ; penury ; difficulty of obtaining mon- 
ey ; as, the hdrdnesa of the times, Swift. 
5. Obduracy ; im penitence; confirmed state of 
wickedness; as, hardness of heart. 
6. Coarsenesa of features ; harshness of look; as, 
hardness of favor. Ray. 
7. Severity of cold; rigor; as, the kardness of win- 


y 


ter. 
8. Cruelty of temper ; savageness: 3 harshness, 
The blame 
May hang upon your hardnese, Shak, 
9. Stiffness; harshness; roughness; as, the hard- 
nesses of sculpture. 
10. Closeness ; niggardliness ; stinginess. 
Johnson. 
11. Hardship ; severe labor, trials, or sufferings, 
Enrlure hardness os a good soldier of Jesus Christ, —2 Tim. fi. 
12. A quality in some kinds of water which unfits 
itfor washing. [See Hazp. 
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MAR/DOCK, x. Probably hoardock, dock with whitish 
leaves. Shak, 

HARD PAN. See Pan, No. 4 

nt iy x. pl. The refuse or coarse part of flax; 


HARD/SHIP, n. Toil; ws dy severe labor or want ; 
whatever oppresses the bo: 


2. Injury ; dr injustice. Swift. 
HARD". 14-AG-ED aving coarse features ; of a 
harsh cues: Burke. 


HARDWARE, n. A general name for all wares 
made of iron’ or other metal, as pots, kettles, saws, 
knives, &c. . 

HARD/WARE-MAN, x Amaker or seller of hard- 
wares. Swift. 

HARD/-WON, a. Won with difficulty. Scott. 

HARD/-WORK-ING, a. Laboring hard. 

HARD/Y, a. [Fr. hardi; Norm. hardy; Arm. kardiz, 
hardih; It. ardire, to dare, and boldness, assurance. 
The sense is, shooting, or advancing forward.] 

1. Bold; brave; stout ; daring ; resolute ; et 
Who is hardy onough to encounter contempt? 
2. Strong; firm ; compact. 


An unwholesome blast may shake in pieces his hardy ee 


3. Confident ; full of assurance; impudent ; stub- 
born to excess, 

4. Inured to fatigue; rendered firm by exercise, as 
a veteran soldier. 

HARD/Y,7. An iron-smith’s tool. 

HAR, HARE, HERE, in composition, signify an army, 
Sax. here, G. heer, D. heir, So Harold isa general of 
an army ; Herwin, a victorious army. ‘So in Greek, 
an Ne les, from orparos, and Polemarchus, from 
bau 105. 

Hane. n. [Sax. hara; Dan. and Sw. hare.] 

1. A quadruped of the genus Lepus ith long 
ears, a short tail, soft hair, anda divided upper lip. 
it isa timid animal, often hunted for sport, or for its 
flesh, which is excellent food. It moves swiftly by 
leaps, and is remarkable for its fecundity. 

2. A constellation situated directly under s 8 


HARE, v.t. [Norm. harer, harier, to stir ae “or a 
voke. 

To bight, or to excite, tease, and harass, or worry. 
alae Suut, [See Harry.] Locke. 
R=/BELL, n. A plant of the genus Hyacinthus, 

a campaniform or bell-shaped flowers. 
Fam. of Plunts. 
HARE/-BRAIN-ED, a. [hare and brain. ] Wild ; gid- 
dy ; volatile ; heedless. Bacon. 


HARE! ee nA bird ; a plant. Ainsworth. 
HARE’/-HEART’ED, (-hart/ed,) a. Timorous; easily 
frightened. Ainsw 


HARE/-HOUND, n. A hound for hunting hares. 
Chalmers. 
HARE/-HUNT-ER, n. One who hunts, or is used to 
hunting hares. Pope. 
HARE/-HUNT-ING, n. The hunting of hares, 
Somerville. 
HARE/LIP, 2. A fissure or perpendicular division of 
one or both lips, but more commonly the upper one, 
like that of a hare. Wiseman. 
HARE’LIP-PED, (-\ipt,) a. Having a harelip, 
HARE/’MINT, 2. A plant. Ainsworth, 
HARE’PIPE, xz. Asnare for catching harcs. 
Stat. James I. 
HARE’S/-EAR, 2. A plant of the genus Bupleurum. 
The Bastard Hare’s Ear is of the genus Phylis. 
HARE’S'-LET-TUCE, (-let-tis,) » A plant of the 
genus Sonchus. 
HARE/WORT, 2. A plant. 


---+ 


HAR/EM, 2. [Ar. ¢ >> herama, to prohibit, drive 


off, or deny access.] 
The division allotted to females in the anor a pall 


ing-houses of the East. 
HA-REN’GI-FORM, a. [See ees. Shaped 
like a herring. Dict, Nat, Hist, 


HAR'I-COT, (nar'c-ko,) 2. [Fr. from Gr. apaxos.] 
1. A kind of ragout of meat and roots. .- 
5 Chesterfield 
2. The kidney-bean. 
HAR/I-ER, x. [from hare.) A dog for hunting hares, 
ula Spelling is now disused. Smart.] [See Han- 


HARI LLD-LA/TION, n. [L. hariolatio.] 
Prognostication ; soothsaying. 

AAR‘ISO, a. Like a hare. 

HARK, v.i. [Contracted from hearken, which seer] 
To listen ; to lend the ear. Shak. Hudibras. 
[This word is rarely or never used, except in the 

imperative mode, hark, that is, listen, * hear. 

HARL, n The skin of fax; the filaments of eit or 

hemp. 
2. A filamentous substance. Mort 

HAR’LE-QUIN, (bar/le-kin,) n. [Fr. Pe ge "a buf. 

foon; It. arlecchino; Sp. arlequin; Arm. harligin, 
furlugi: a juggler. I know not the origin of this 
word, “he has been pupreeted that the last compo- 
nent part of tho word is from the Gothic, §w. leca, 


HAR 


to play, and_a sto 
frequented the house of M. de Harley ; but I place no 
reliance on these suggestions. } 

A buffoon, dressed in party-cMlored clothes, who 
plays tricks, like a merry-andrew, to divert the 
area) This character was ‘tirst introduced into 

talian comedy, but is now a standing character in 
English pantomime entertainments. Ce 
‘Boundless and mad, disordered rhyme was seen ; 
isguised Apollo changed to Harlequin. 
ilenu’s Art of Poetry; English Translation of 
his Works, Lond. 1712, vol. i. p. 89. —E. H. B.] 


HAR’LE-QUIN, v. i To play the droll; to make 
sport by playing ludicrous tricks. 
HAR/LE-QUIN-ADE’, x. Exhibitions of barlequins, 
HAR’LOCK,n A plant. ayton. 
HAR’LOT, n. [W. herlawd, a .stripling; herlodes, a 
hoiden ; a word composed of her, a push, or chal- 
lenge, and Uawd,alad. This word was formerly ap- 
plied to males, as well as females. 
A sturgie harlot — that was her hostes man. Chaucer, Tales. 
He was a gentil harlot and e kind, Ibm. 
The word originally signified a bold stripling, or a 
hoiden. But the W. Uawd signifies not only a lad, 
that is, a shoot, or growing youth, but as an adjec- 
tive, tending forward, craving, lewd. See eee 
1, A woman who prostitutes her body for hire ; 
prostitute ; a common woman. Dredd. 
2. In Scripture, one who forsakes the true God and 


worships idols. Is. i. 
3. A servant; arogue; acheat. [Obs.] Foz. 
H4SR/LOT, a. Wanton ; lewd ; low ; base. ,Shak. 
HAR/LOT, ee Ke) practice lewdness. Mitton. 


HAR/LOT- RY,x. The trade or practice of prostitu- 
tion ; habitual or customary lewdness ; i eis 
Dry 


HARM,n. [Sax. hearm or harm. 
nifies grief, sorrow.] 
1. Injury ; ; hurt; damage; detriment ; misfortune. 
Do thyself no harm. — Acts xvi. 
He shall make amends for the harm he hath done in the holy 
thing. — Lev. v. 
2. Moral wrong; evil; mischief; wickedness; a 
popular sens : of the word. 
HARM, »v.t. To burt; to injure; to damage; to im- 
pair soundness of body, either animal or vegetable. 
Waller. Ray. 
HAR-MAT’TAN,2. A hot dry mina from the interior 
of Africa, which destroys vegetation. It corresponds 
to the samiel or simoom of Arabia, &c. Encyc. Amer. 
HARM/ED, pp. Injured; hurt ; damaged. 
HAR/MEL,n. The wild African rue. 
HARM/FYL, a. Hurtful; injurious; noxious; detri- 
mental; mischievous. 


The ast brought forth fruit and food for man, without any mix- 
ture of harm/ul quality. Ralegh. 
HARM/FUL-LY, adv. Hurtfully; injuriously ; with 
damage. Ascham, 
HARM FUL-NESS nm. Hurtfulness ; noxilousness. 
HARMING, ppr. Hurting ; ; injuring. 
HARM’LESS, a Not hurtful or injurious ; innoxious. 
Ceremonies’ are harmless in themselves. Hooker. 
2. Unhurt; undamaged; uninjared ; as, to give 
bond to save another harmless. 
3. Innocent ; not guilty. 


Who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from einners. — 
Heb. vii, 


In G. the ods sig- 


HARM/LESS-LY, adv. Innocently ; without fault or 
crime ; as, to pass tho time harmlessly in recreations. 
2. Without hurt or damage. 


Bullets fall harmiessly into wood or feathers. Decay of Piety. 


HARM’LESS-NESS, 1+. The quality of belng innox- 
ious ; freedom from a tendency to injure. 
2. Innocence. 

HAR-MON’‘I€, a, [See Harmony.] Relating 
HAR-MON'‘I€-AL, to harmony or music; as, har- 
monical use. Bacon. 

2. Concordant; musical ; consonant; as, harmonic 
sounds, 


Harmonic twang of leather, horn, and brass, Pope. 
‘The basis of an nic eystem. ncyc. 
The harmonic elements are the three smallest concords. 

Edin. Encye. 


3. An epithet applied to the accessary sounds 
which accompany the predominant and apparently 
simple tone of any ehord or string. 

Harmonic triad; in music, the common chord ; the 
chord of a note with its third and fifth. Brande, 

Harmonical mean ; in arithmetic and algebra, a term 
used to express certain relations of numbers and 
quantities, which bear an analogy to musical conso- 
nances. 

Harmonical proportion ; in arithmetic and algebra. 
See Proportion. 

Harmonical series or progression; a series of num- 
bers such that any three consecutive terms are in 
harmonical proportion. Brande. 

HAR-MON’I-€A, n. A musical instrument invented 
by Dr. Franklin, in which the tones are produced by 
friction against the edges of a series of hemispherical 


glasses. Hebert, 
HAR-MON’I€-AL-LY, adv. Musically. 


SaMetatee “al Brebably kocrdock, dock with whitish| to play, and.s story is told about « comedian who|HAH-MONICS, x. MON/I€S, 2. 


HAR 
Harmenious sounds; conse 
nances. 
2. The doctrine or scionce of musical sounds. 


Dr. R. Smith, 

3. Derivative sounds, generated with predominant 
sounds, and produced by subordinate vibrations of »# 
cherd or string, when its whole length vibrates. 
These shorter vibrations produce more acute sounds, 
and are called acute harmonics. 

4. Grave harmonics, are low sounds which accom- 
pany every perfect consonance of two sounds. 

Edin. Encye, 
HAR-MO/NI-OUS, a. Adapted to each other; having 
the parts proportioned to each other ; symmetrir al. 

God hath made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful: 

without us, cke. 
2¢ Concordant; consonant; symphonious; musi- 
cal. Harmonious sounds are such as accord, and are 
agreeable to the ear. 

3. Agreeing ; living in peace and friendship; as, a 
harmonious family or society. 

HAR-MO’NI-OUS-LY, a7v. With just adaptation and 
proportion of parts to each other. 

Distances,” motions, and quantities of matter harmoniously ad- 

Justed in this great vuriety of our system, ry 
no With accordance of sounds; musically ; in con~ 
cor 

3. In agreement ; in peace and friendship. 

HAR-MO/NI-OUS- NESS, n. Proportion end adapte- 
tion of parts ; musicalness, 

2. Agreement; concord. 

HAR-MON’LPHON, xn. [Gr. &ppovta and dwyn. 

A musical instrument whose sound is pro uced 
by the vibration of thin metallic plates. The aii 
which acts on these vibrating substances is bloww 
by the mouth through an elastic tube. It is played: 
with keys like a piano-forte. 

HAR/MO-NIST, 2 <A musician; ® composer of 
music. 

2. One who brings together corresponding pas. 
oi as of the four Gospels, to show their agree: 


HAR’ MO- NIZi, v.i. Tobe in concord, to agree in 
sounds. 

2. To agree: to be in peace and friendship, as 
individuals or families. 

3. To agree in sense or purport ; as, the arguments 
harmonize; the facts stated by different witnesser 
harmonize. 

HAR’ MO-NIZE, v, t. To adjust in fit proportions, to 
cause to agree. 

2. To make musical; to combine according to 
the laws of counterpoint 4 

HAR/MO-NIZ-ED, pp. or a. Made to be accordant, _ 

HAR/MO-NIZ-ER, n. One that brings together or 

2. In music, a practical harmonist. [reconciles, 

HAR-MO-NIZ-ING, ppr. Causing to agree. 

HAR/MO-NIZ-ING, a. Being in accordance; bring- 
ing to an agreement. 

HAR-MO- NOM/E- TER, 2. [Gr. dppovta and wer pov.} 

An instrument or monochord for measuring the 
harmonic relations of sounds. 

HAR/MO-NY, nx. [L. harmonia; Gr. dopovia, @ set- 
ting together, a closure or seam, agreement, concert, 
from apy, to fit or adapt, to square ; Sp. armonia ; It 
id.; Fr. harmonie. If the Greek apw is a contracted 
word for xapw, which is probable, it may be the 
French carrer, equarrir.} 

1. The just adaptation of parts to each other, ir 
any system or composition of things, intended to 
form a connected whole ; as, the harmony of the uni- 
verse. 

Equality and correspondence are the causes of harmony. Bacon, 

All discord, harmony not understood, Pope. 

2, Just proportion of sound ; consonance; musica) 
concord ; the accordance of two or more intervals or 
scunds, or that union of different sounds whicb 
pleases the ear; or @ succession of such sounds, 
called chords. 

Ten thousand harps, that tuned 
Angelic harmonies. Milton, 

3. Concord ; agreement ; accordance in facts; as,, 
the harmony of the Gospels. 

4, Concord or agreement in views, sentiments, ot 
manners, interests, &c. correspondence 5 ; 
peace and friendship. The citizens live in harmony. 

5. The agreement or consistency of different his- 
tories of the same events; as, the Aarmony of the 
Gospels. 

6. A literary work which brings together parallel} 
passages of historians respecting the same eents,. 
and shows their agreement or consistency. 

Natural harmony, in music, consists of the har- 
monic triad, or common chord. Artificial harmeny, is 
a mixture of concords and discords. Figured har- 
mony, is when one or more of the parts move, during 
the continuance of a chord, through certain notes 
which do not form any of the constituent Baby. of 
that chord. " 

Perfect harmony, implies the use of vithhcaapeeea 
concords only. Tempered harmony, is when the notes 
aye varied by temperament, [Seo Temrenament.] 

Harmony of the spheres, Bee Music. [Encyc. 
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HAR 
FAR/MOST, x [Gr.‘apposnp, from appoecou, to reg- 
ulate.] —~ 7 
In G@ntient Greec., a Spartan governor, regulator, 


or prefect. Mitford. 
ae n. [Gr. dppos, a joint, and repyw, 
to cut, 


In mineralogy, cross-stone, or staurolite, called 
also pyramidical zeolite. (See Cross-Stonr.] 
MARIN SS, x. [W. harnaes, from harn, that: is, 
closely fitted ; Fr. harnois; Arm. harnes ; It. arnese ; 
Sp. arnes; Port. arnez; D. hartias; G. harnisch ; Sw. 
harnesk ; Dan. harnisk. The primary sense is, to fit, 
prepare, or put on; and in different languages, it 
rei not only harness, but furniture and uten- 
sils. 


HAR 


HAR 


ner 
HXAR/PY, xn. [Fr. harpie: It. Sp. and Port. arpia; L.| HART, [Sax. heort; Dan. and Sw. hiort; G. hirsch4 


harpyia; Gr. apmruiu, from the root of dpragw, to 
seize, or claw. 

1. In antiquity, the harpies were fabulous winged 
monsters, ravenous and filthy, having the face of a 
woman, and the body of a vulture, with their feet 
and fingers armed with sharp claws. They were 
three in number, Aello, Ocypete,and Celeno. They 
were sent by Juno to plunder the table of Phineus. 
They are represented as rapacious and filthy ani- 
mals, - ere. 

2. The largest of the eagle tribe; the Harpyia 
destructor, inhabiting Mexico and Brazil. 

3. Any rapacious or ravenous animal ; an extor- 
tioner ; a plunderer. 


1. Armor; the whole accouterments or equipments | HAR/QUE-BUSE. See ArqursuseE. 
of a knight or horseman ; originally, perhaps, defen- | HAR-RA-TEEN’, x, A kind of stuff or cloth. 


sive armor, but in a more modern and enlarged 


Shenstone. 


sense, the furniture of a military man, defensive or] HAR/RI-€O,n, A dish of vegetables, asbeana. [See 


.offensive, as a casque, cuirass, helmet, girdle, sword, 
buckler, &c. 

2. The furniture of a draught borse, whether for 
a wagon, coach, gig, chaise, &c.; called, in some of 


Haricor. 
HAR/RI-DAN, n. [Fr. haridelle, a jade, or worn-out 
horse. See. Hans, the verb.] 
A decayed strumpet. Swift. 


the American States, tackle or tackling, with which, | HAR/RI-ED, (har’rid,) oe Stripped ; harassed. 
0! 


in its primary sense, it is synonymous. den. 
sHAR’NESS, v. t. To dress in armor; to equip with 
armor for war, as a horseman. 
Harnessed in rugged steel. Rowe. 
2. To put on the furniture of a horse for draught. 
Harness the horses. — Jer. xlvi. 


3. To defend ; to equip, or furnish for defense, 1 
‘ace. iv. 
j5HAR/NESS-ED, (hir’nest,) pp. or a. Equipped with 


armor; furnished with the dress for draught; de- 
fended. 


HAR’RI-ER, n. Akin hound for hunting hares. 
having an acute sense of smelling. [The original 
spelling Harrier is disused, Smart.} 

HAR/ROW, n. [Sw. harf, Dan. harve, a harrow. D. 
hark, G. hurke, a rake, is probably the same word, al- 
lied to Sw. harja, Dan. herger, Sax. hergian, to rav- 
age, or lay waste.] 

An instrument of agriculture, formed of pieces of 
timber sometimes crossing each other, and set with 
iron or wooden teeth. It is drawn over plowed land 
to level it and break the clods, and to cover seed 
when sown. 


fia R/NESS-ER, n. One who puts on the harness of a HARON v.t. [Sw. harfoa; Dan. harver.} 


Sherwood. 
Putting on armor or furniture 


horse. 
HAR’‘NESS-ING, ppr. 
for draught. 
HARNS, 2. pl. Brains, Grose. 
HARP, n, ([Sax. hearpa; G. harfe; D. harp; Sw. 
panies Dan. harpe; Fr. harpe; It. Sp, and Port. 
arpa, 
1, An instrument of music of the stringed kind, of 
a triangular figure, held upright, and commonly 
touched with the fingers, Encyc, Johnson. 
2. A constellation, Lyra, or the Lyre. P. Cyc. 
HARP, v. i. To play on the harp, 
I heard the voice of harpers, harping with their harps. — Rev. 
xiv. 
2. To dwell on tediously or vexatiously, in speak- 
ing or writing. 
He seems 
Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am— 
Not what he knew I was. Shak, 
_ 3. To touch, as a passion ; to affect, Shak. 
HARP’ER, x Aplayer on the harp. 
HARP’‘ING, ppr. Playing on a harp; dwelling on con- 
* tinually. 
HARP/ING, a, Pertaining to the harp; as, harping 
®% symphonies, Milton. 
HARP/ING, x, A continual dwelling on. 
Making infinite merriment by harpinge upon old themes. 
Irving. 


HARP’ING, nz. ; pl. Harpines.e In ships, harmngs are 
the fore parts of the wales, which encompass the 
bow of the ship, and are fastened to the stem. Their 
use is to strengthen the ship, in tH place where she 
sustains the greatest shock in plunging into the sea, 

‘ Totten. 
Cat-harpings are ropes which serve to brace in the 
rigging, to tighten it, and to give a greater sweep to 
the yards. Totten. 
-HARPYLING-I-RON, (-I-urn,) n, A harpoon, which 
nee, 

HARP/IST, n. A harper. Brown. 

(HAR-POON!, xn. [Fr. harpon; Sp. arpon; Port. arpam, 
arpeo; It. arpione; G. harpune; D. harpoen; from Fr. 
harper, to grapple ; Sp. arpar, to claw ; Gr. dprafw, 
from dpzaw, to seize with the claws; probably L, 
rapio, by transposition of letters. Class Rb.] 

« A harping-iron ; a spear or javelin, used to strike 

‘whales for killing them. It consists of along shank, 
with a broad, flat, triangular head, sharpened at both 
edges for penetrating the whale with facility. It is 
generally thrown by hand. ; 

HAR-POON’, v. t. To strike, catch, or kill with a har- 
poon,. 

The bel ie caught In nets, but is sometimes har 
f pan a, gh gota - Pennant. 

HAR-POON’ED, pp. Struck, caught, or killed with a 
harpoon. 

HXAR-POON’ER, 


nm. One who uses a harpoon; the 
HAR-PO-NEER’, 


man in a whale-boat who throws 
the harpoon. . 


HAR-POON’ING, ppr. Striking with a hi mn. 

HARP’SI-CHORD, n. [harp and chord.) An instru- 
ment of music with strings of wire, played by the 
fingers, hy means of keys. The striking of these 


keys moves certain little jacks, which move a double | HARS/LET, 
hed over four bridges | HAS/LET, 


row of cords or strings, stretc. 
on the table of the instrument. 
— 


Encyc. 


526 


1. To 
breaking clods and leveling the surface, or for cov- 
ering seed sown ; as, to harrow land or ground, 

2. To break or tear with a harrow. 

Will he harrow the valleys after thee? — Job xxxix.] 
3. To_tear ; to lacerate ; to torment. 
T could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul. Shak, 

4, To pillage ; to strip; to lay waste by violence. 
[Vor used.] : 

5. To disturb ; to agitate. [ Obs.] Shak. 
HAR’ROW, (Old Fr. harau.] An exclamation of sud- 
dén distress ; help; halloo. Spenser. 
HAR/ROW-ED, pp. or a. Broken or smoothed by a 

harrow. 
HAR’/ROW-ER, n. 
2. A hawk. 
HAR/ROW-ING, ppr. Breaking or levelling with a 
2. a. Tormenting ; lacerating. harrow. 
HAR/ROW-ING, n. The act or process of using a 


One who harrows. 


harrow. 

HAR/RY, ». t. [Sax. hergian, to strip; hyrwian, to up- 
braid ; or W. herwa, to rove for plunder, to scout; 
her, a push.] 


1. To strip; to pillage. [See Harrow.] 


2. To harass; to agitate ; to tease. ke 
HAR/RY, v.i. To make a predatory incursion. [ Obs.] 
Beaum. & Fl. 


HARSH, a. [G. harsch; Scot. harsk. In Dan. harsk, 
Sw. harsk, is rank, rancid.] 
1. Rough.to the touch ; rugged ; grating; as, harsh 
sand ; harsh cloth ; opposed to smooth. Boyle. 
2, Sour; rough to the taste ; as, harsh fruit. 
3. Rough to the ear; grating; discordant; jar- 
ring ; as, a Aarsh sound ; harsk notes; a hak voice. 


yden. 
_ _4 Austere } crabbed ; morose; peevish. Civiliza- 
tion softens the harsh temper or nature of man. 
5. Rough; rude; abusive; as, harsh words; a 
harsh reflection. 
6. Rigorous ; severe. 
Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charmed, Dryden, 
HARSA’LY, adv. Roughly ; in a harsh manner. 
2. Sourly ; austerely. 
3. Severely ; morosely ; crabbedly ; as, to speak or 
answer harshly. 
4. Roughly ; rudely ; with violence ; as, to treat a 
person harshly. Addison. 
5. Roughly ; with a grating sound ; unpleasantly. 
It would sound harshly in her ears, Shak. 
HARSH’NESS, 2. Roughness to the touch; oppose: 
to softness and smoothness, 
be, Sourness; austereness; as, the harshness of 
t. 
3. Roughness to the ear ; as, the harshnegs of sound, 
or of a voice, or of verse. 
»Tis not enough no harshness gives offense, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense. Pope. 
4. Roughness of temper; moroseness; crabbed- 
ness ; peevishness. ‘Shak. 
5. Roughness in manner or words ; severity ; 2s, 
the harshness of reproof. 


i _m. [Ice. hasla. Qu.] 
The heart, liver, lights, &c., of a hog. 


raw a harrow over, for the purpose of} 


D. hert.] 
A stag, or male deer; an animal of the cervine ge- 


nus, é 

HART’BEEST, xn. A species of the antelope, the 
Caama, the most common of the large antelopes in« 
habiting the plains of South Africa. P. Cyc 

MART-ROY'AL, xn. A plant. 

HARTS/HORN, n. The horn of the hart or male 
deer. Hartshorn shavings, originally taken from 
the horns of stags, or harts, which are a species of 
bone, are now obtained chiefly by planing down the 
bones of calves, They afford a nutritious and speed- 
ily-formed jelly. Hebert 

Salt of hartshorn, or volatile salts ; an impure solid 
carbonate of ammonia, obtained by the destructive 
distillation of hartshorn, or any kind of bone. 

~ Brande. 

Spirit of hartshorn ; an impure solution of carbonate 
of ammonia, obtained by the distillation of bones, 
hoofs, horns, or other refuse of the slaughter-house, 

J Hebert, { 

Hartshorn plantain ; an annual species of plantain. 
Plantogo coronopus; Called, also, buckshorn. Booth. 

HARTS’TONGUE, (-tung,) n. [See Toneur.] A 
common British fern, the Scolopendrium officinarum of 
Smith ; also, a West Indian fern, the polypodium phyl. 
litidis of Linneus. Partington. 

HART’WORT, n. The name of certain umbelliferougs 
plants of the genera Seseli, Tordylium, and Bupleu- 


rum. 

HAR'UM S€AR’UM, a. Wild; precipitate; giddy; 
rash. [Goto nial. | ; lemurs 

HA-RUS’PICE, n. [L. haruspez, from specio, to view.) 

In Roman history, a person who pretended to for- 
tell future events by inspecting the entrails of beasta 
sacrificed, or watching the circumstances attending 
their slaughter, or thelr manner of burning and the 
ascent of the smoke. ncyc, Adam. 

HA-RUS’PI-CY, n. Divination by the inspection of 
victims. 

HAR/VEST, n. ([Sax. herfest, harfest, harvest, au- 
tumn; G. herbst; D. herfst. This word signifies 
autumn, dnd primarily had no reference to the col- 
lection of the fruits of the earth ; but, in German 
herbstzeit is harvest time. It seems to be forme 
from the G. herbe, harsh, keen, tart, acerb, L. acerbus, 
and primarily it refers to the cold, chilly weather in 
autumn, in the north of Europe. This being the 
time when crops are collected in northern climates, 
the word came to signify barvest.] 

1. The season of reaping and gathering in corn or 
other crops. It especially refers to the time of col- 
lecting corn or grain, which is the chief food of men, 
as wheat and rye. In Egypt and Syria, the wheat 
harvest is in April and May; in the south of Europe 
and of the United-.States, in June ; in the Northern 
States of America, in July; and in the north of Eu- 
rope, in August and September. In the United 
States, the harvest of maize is mostly in October. 

2. The ripe corn or grain collected and secured in 
barns or stacks, The harvest this year is abundant. 

3. The product of labor ; fruit or fruits. 

Drycen. 


Let us the harvest of our labor eat. 


4, Fruit or fruits; effects; consequences. He that 
sows iniquity will reap a harvest of woe. 
5. In Scripture, harvest signifies, figuratively, the 
proper season for business. 
He that sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth” shame, — 
Prov. x. és 
Also, a people whose sins have ripened them for 
judgment. Joel iii. 
Also, the end of the world. Matt. xiii. 
Also, a seasonable time for instructing men in the 
gospel. Matt. ix. 
HAR/VEST, v. t. To reap or gather ripe corn and 
other fruits for the use of man and beast. ~ 
HAR’VEST-ED, pp. or a. Reaped and collected, as 
ripe corn and fruits. 
HAR/VEST-ER, n. A reaper; a laborer in gathering 


grain. 

HAR’VEST-FLY,n. Aname applied to several large 
insects of the cicada group, popularly called locusts, 
The males of several species are remarkable for their 

loud, buzzing noise. 

HAR/VEST-HOME, n, The time of barvest. 

den. 
2. The song sung by reapers at the feast made at 
the gathering of corn, or the feast itself. Dryden, | 
3. The opportunity of gathering treasure. Shak, 

HAR/VEST-ING, n. Operation of reaping and col 
lecting, as ripe grain. ae ' 

HAR/VEST-ING, ppr. Reaping and collecting, as ripe 
corn and other fruits. 

HAR/VEST-LORD, x, The head-reaper at the har. 
vest. Tusser. 
HAR/VEST-MAN, nz. A laborer in harvest. ~ 
HXR!/VEST-MOON, n. The moon near the full, 
about the time of the autumnal equittox, when, b: 
reason of the small angle of the ecliptie and moon 
orbit with the horizon, it rises nearly at the same 
hour for several days. The name is given, because 

this is, in England, the period of harvest. 
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HXR/VEST-MOUSE, x. A very small European 
species of the field-mouse, the Jus messorius, which 
builds its nest on the stems of wheat or other plants, 

Partington. 

'‘HXR/VEST-QUEEN, n. . An image representing Ce- 
res, formerly carried about on the last day of harvest. 

HAS. The third person singular of the verb Have. 

HASE, v. t. To urge, drive, harass. Booth. [Still 
used among sailors. R. H. Dana, Jr. See Haze.) 

HASH, v.t [Fr. hacher; Arm. haicha; Eng. to hack. 


See Hacx.] 
To chop into small pieces ; to mince and mix ; as, 
to hash meat. Garth. 


HASH, ». Minced meat, or a dish of meat and vege- 
tables chopped into small pieces and mixed. _ 

HASH’ED, (hasht,) pp. ora, Cut up into small pieces, 
as meat. 

HASK, x. Acase made of rushes or flags. Jee used. ] 

p 


enser. 

HAS'LET. See Hanster. , 

HASP, x. [Sax. heps; G. haspe,a hinge; Dan. hasp. 
Sw. haspe. We probably have the word from the 


Danes.] 
1. A clasp that passes over a staple to be fastened 
by a padlock. Mortimer. 


2. A spindle to wind thread or silk on. [LZocal.] 
HASP, v.% To shut or fasten with a hasp. Garth. 
HAS‘/SO€K, n. [W.hesor. Qu. from hésg, sedge, 

rushes. It signifies, in Scottish, a besom, any thing 
bushy, and a turf of peat moss used asa seat. The 
sense is, therefore, the same as that of mat, a collec- 
tion or mass.] 

A thick mat or bass on which persons Eneel in 
church. ddison. 

And knees and hassocks are well nigh divorced. Cowper. 

HAST, the second person singular of Have; I have, 
thou hast, contracted from havest. It is used only 
fin the solemn style. 

HAS'TS-TED, | a. [L. hastatus, from hasta, a spear.] 
. In botany, spear-shaped ; resembling the head of a 
halberd; triangular, hollowed at the base and on the 
sides, with the angles spreading ; as, a hastate leaf. 

Martyn. Lee. 

HASTE, nx. [G. Sw. and Dan. hast; D. haast; Fr. 
hate, for haste; Arm. hast ; from hurrying, pressing, 
driving. See Hzar.] 

1. Celerity of motion; speed; swiftness; dis- 
patch; expedition ; applied only to voluntary beings, 
as men and other animals; never to other bodies. 
We never say, a ball flies with haste. 

The king’s business required haste. +1 Sam. xxi. 


2. Sudden excitement of passion ; quickness ; pre- 
cipitance ; vehemence. 
T eaid ia my haste, All men are liars. — Ps, cxvi, 

3. The state of being urged or pressed by business ; 

as, I am in great haste. 
HASTE, (hist,) v.t. [G. hasten ; D. haasten; Sw. 
HAST’ EN, (has!n,) } hasta ; Dan. haster; Fr. hater.] 
To press ; to drive or urge forward ; to push on; 
to precipitate ; to accelerate movement ; to expedite ; 
to hurry. 

1 would hasten my escape from the windy storm. — Ps, lv. 
HASTE, v.% To move with celerity ; to be rapid 
HAST’EN, in motion ; to be speedy or quick. 

They were troubled, and hasted away. — Ps, xlviii. 
RAST’ED, pp. Moved. rapidly; accelerated ; 
HAST’ E£N-ED, urged with speed. 
HAST’ZN-ER,2. One that hastens or urges forward. 
HAST/ING, | ppr. Urging forward ; pushing on; 
HAST’EN-ING, proceeding rapidly. 

That state is postoreng to ruin, in which no difference fs made 

between good and men. Antisthenes. Enfield. 
HAST'LLY, adv. [See Hasry.] In haste; with 

speed or quickness ; speedily ; nimbly. 
Half clothed, half naked, hastily retire. Dryden. 

2. Rashly ; precipitately ; without due reflection. 

We hastily engaged In the war. Swift. 

3. Passionately ; under sudden excitement of pas- 


sion. 
HAST’I-NESS, n. Haste ; speed; quickness or celer- 
ity in motion or action, as of animals. 

#2. Rashness; heedless eagerness; precipitation. 
Our hastiness to engage in the war caused deep 
regret. ‘ 

3. Irritability ; susceptibility of anger, warmth, or 


temper. 
HAST’ING-PEAR, n. An early pear, called, also, 
green chissel. E 
ees a. pl. [from hasty.] 
> 
HAST’IVE, a. [Fr. hatif, from haste.] 
Forward ; early; as fruit. [Wot much used. 


Mey. 
ai Quick ; speedy ; expeditious; opposed to 


Be not hasty to go out of his sight. — Eccles, viil. 
2. Eager; precipitate ; rash ; opposed to deliberate. 


Seen thou a man that ia hasty in his words? There is more 
: hope of a fool than of him, — Prov. xxix. 


‘ NeyC. 
Peas that come 
lortimer. 


HAT 
3. Irritable ; easily excited to wrath; passionate, 
He that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. — Prov, xiv. 

4, Early ripe; forward; as, hasty fruit. Js. xxviii. 

HAST’Y-PUD DING, n. <A pudding made of the meal 
of maize moistened with water and boiled, or of 
milk and flour boiled. 

HAT, 2. [Sax. het; G. hut; D. hoed; Dan. hat; Sw. 
hatt; - héd or het. The word signifies a cover, 
and, in German, firger-hut ia a thimble. The pri- 
mary sense is probably to ward off, or defend.]} 

1. A covering for the head, made of various mate- 
rials, and worn by men or women for defending the 
head from rain or heat,.or for ornament. Hats for 
men are usually made of fur or wool, and formed 
with a crown and brim. Hats for females are made 
of straw or grass braid, and various other materials, 
Of these, the ever-varying forms admit of no descrip- 
tion that can lohg be correct. 

2. The dignity of a cardinal. 

HAT’A-BLE, a. [from hate.] That may be hated; 
odious. S) ood, 

HAT’-BAND, n. A band round the crown of a hat. 

HA’"-BOX, jx. Abox forahat. But a case fora 

HAT!-€ASE, lady’s hat is called a band-boz. 

HAT!-BRUSH, n. soft brush for hats. 

HATCH, v. t [G. hecken, aushecken, Dan. hekker, to 
hatch. This word seems to be connected with G. 
heck, Dan. hekke, Sw. hack, a hedge, Dan. hek, a fence 
of pales; and the hatches of a ship are doubtless of 
the same family. The sense probably is, to thrust 
out, to drive off, whence in Sw. hégn, a hedge, is al- 
so protection ; hadgna, to hedge, to guard. To hatch 
is to exclude.] 

1. To produce young from eggs by incubation, or 
by, artificial heat. In Egypt chickens are hatched by 
artificial heat. 


The partridge sittoth on eggs and hatcheth them not. — Jer, xvil, 


2, To contrive or plot ; to form by meditation, and 
bring into being ; to originate and produce in silence ; 
as, to hatch mischief ; to hatch heresy. Hooker. 

HATCH, o.t. [Fr. hacher, to hack.] 

1. To cross with lines, in drawing and engraving, 

in a peculiar manner called Hatcuine, which see. 


Those hatching strokes of the pencil. Dryden. 


2. To steep. [ Obs.] Beaum. 

HATCH; v. t. To produce young; to bring the young 
to maturity. Eggs will not hatch without a due de- 
gree and continuance of heat. 

HATCH, n. A brood; as many chickens as are pro- 
duced at once, or by one incubation. 

2. The act of exclusion from the egg. 

3. Disclosure ; Seow anys 

HATCH, n. [Sax. heca; D. hek, a railing, 
See Hevez and Haren, supra. ] 

1. The opening in a ship’s deck, or the passage 
from one deck to another, the name of the grate it- 
self being used for the opening ; this is more properly 
called the HatcHway. Mar. Dict. 

2. A half-door, or door with an opening over it. 
Qu. Johnson. Shak, 

3. Floodgates. Encyc. Atsworth, 
4. In Cornwall, Eng., openings into mines, or in 

search of them. Encyc. 
5. Hatches, pl. ; the coverings placed over the hatch- 

ways. Totten. 

To be under the hatches; to be confined below; to 
be in distress, depression, or slavery. Locke, 

HATCH’EL, n. [G. hechel, D. hekel, Dan. hégle, Sw. 
héckla, whence the common pronunciation in Amer- 
ica, hetchel. In Slav. hakel is a rake.) 

An instrument formed with long, iron teeth set in 
a beard, for cleansing flax or hemp fronr the tow, 
hards, or coarse part. The hatchel is a large species 
of comb, 

HATCW EL, v.¢ To draw flax or hemp through the 
teeth of a hatchel, for separating the coarse part and 
broken pieces of the stalk from the fine, fibrous parts. 

2. To tease or vex by sarcasms or reproaches; 4 

: vulgar use of the word. 

HATCH’EL-ED, pp. or a Cleansed by a hatchel ; 
combed. 

HATCH/EL-ER, x. One who uses a hatchel. 

HATCH’EL-ING, ppr. Drawing through the teeth of 
2 hatchel. 

HATCH/ER, 2. One that hatches, or cenit 8 plot. 

mart. 

HATCH/ET, x. [G. kacke; Dan. hakkes Fr. hache; 
from hack, which ep 4 

A small ax with a short handle, to be used with 
one hand. 

To take up the hatchet, a phrase borrowed from the 
natives of America, is to make war. 

To bury the hatchet, is to make peace. 
HATCH’ET-FACE, zn. A sharp, prominent face, like 
the edge of a hatchet. den. 
HATCH’E-TINE, n. A substance of the hardness of 
soft tallow, of a yellowish-white or greenish-yellow 

color, found in South Wales. leaveland. 

HATCH’ET-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Having the shape 
of a hatchet. 

HATCHI/ING, x. Act of producing young by incuba- 
tion. 


Shak, 
gate, é&c. 


HA 


eee ; A mode = A 
rawing, and miniature a F 
Po elie by outitese Of i: person ; a leader; a com- 


first rank or place, and to 
angles more or less acute. ‘ y 
HATCHING, pr. Producing))3,°% the Head of an ar- 
HATCH/MENT, n, [Corrupted f:din SohteNS. osvy akan 
armorial escutcheon of a dead person, placed in front 


of the house, on a hearse at funerals, or in a church. - 


HATCH’WAY, n. In ships, a square or oblong open- 
ing in the deck, affording a passage from one deck 
to another, or into the hold or lower apartments. 

Brande 

HATE, v.t. [Sax. hatian, to hate, and to heat; Goth, 
hatyan; G. hessen; D. haaten; Sw. hata; Dan. haders 
L. odi, for hodi. In all the languages except the Sax- 
on, hate and heat are distinguished in orthography ; 
but the elements of the word aro the same, and prob- 
ably they are radically one word, denoting, to atir, to 
irritate, to rouse. 

1. To dislike greatly ; to have a great aversion to. 
It expresses less than abhor, detest, and abqminate, un- 
less pronounced with peculiar emphasis, 

How long will fools hata knowledge ? — Prov. i. 

Blessed aro yo when men shall hate you, — Luke vi, 

The Roman tyrant was contented to be hated, if ho was but 

feared, snbler. 

2. In Scripture, it signifies, to love less. 

If oy ae come to me, and Agte not father and mother, &o, — 

uke xiv, 

He that spareth the rod hateth his son. — Prov. xiii, 

HATE, n. Great dislike or aversion ; hatred. Dryden. 

HAT’ED, pp. ora. Greatly disliked. 

HATE/FUL, a. Odious; exciting great dislike, aver. 
sion, or disgust. All sin is hateful in the sight of God 
and of good men. 

2. That feels hatred ; malignant; malevolent, 

And worse than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival’s conquest, 

HATE/FUL-LY, adv. Odiously ; with great dislike 

2. Malignantly ; maliciously. Ezek. xxiii, 

HATE/FUL-NESS, n. Odiousness; the quality of 
being hateful, or of exciting aversion or disgust. 

HAT’ER, nr. One that hates, 

An enemy to God, and a hater of all good, Brown. 

HATING, ppr. Disliking extremely ; entertaining q 
great aversion for. 

HAT’LESS, a. Having no hat. 

HA/TRED, n. Great dislike or aversion ; hate; en- 
mity. Hatred is an aversion to evil, and may spring 
from utter disapprobation, as the hatred of vice or 
meanness ; or it may spring from offenses or injurieq 
done by fellow-men, or from envy or jealousy, in 
which case it is usually accompanied with malevo- 
lence or malignity. Extreme haired is abhorrence or 
detestation. 

HAT’TED, a. |from hat.] Covered with a hat ; wear- 
ing a hat. 

HAT’TER, v. t. Toharass, [Wot in use.] Dryden. 

HAT’TER, nr. [from kat.] A maker of hats. 

HAT’TI-SHER/EFF, x. An irrevocable order which 
comes immediately from the grand seigniovr. 

Encyc. Am. 

HAT'TLE, a. Wild; skittish. [Zocal.] 

HAT’TOCK, 2. [Erse, attock.] 

A shock of corn. [JVot in use. 

HAU’BERK, nr. A coat of mail without sleeves, 
formed of steel rings interwoven. [Obs.] [See 
appa 4 

HAUD PAS'SI-BUS J! QUIS, [L.] Not with equal 
pace or rapidity. : 

HAUGH, (haw,)2. A low-lying meadow. [ Scottish. 

HAUGHT, (hawt,) a. [Qu. Fr. haut, or the root o 
the English high. If it is from the French haut, the 
orthography is corrupt, for haut is from the Latin al- 
tus, that is, haltus, changed to havt.] 

High ; elevated; hence, proud; insolent. [ Obs.] 

Spenser. . 

HAUGH’TI-ER, a. More haughty or disdainfal. 

HAUGH/TLEST, a. Most haughty. Borrow. 

HAUGH’TI-LY, (haw’te-ly,) ado. [See Hawout and 
Haveuty.] Proudly; arrogantly ; with contempt or 
disdain ; as, to speak or behave haughtily. 

Her heavenly form too hauyhtily she prized. Dryden, 

HAUGH’TI-NESS, (haw’te-ness,) n. The quality of, 
being haughty ; pride mingled with some degree of 
contempt for others; arrogance. 

I will lay low the haughtiness of the terrible. — Is. xiii, 

HAUGH'TY, (haw’ty,) 4. [from haught, Fr. haut.] 

1. Proud and disdainful ; having e high opinion of 
one’s self, with some contempt for others ; lofty and 
arrogant ; supercilious, 

and im: jus nature, 
His wife was a woman of s haughty perio Pane 


A haughty spirit goeth before a fall. — Prov. xvi. 

2. Proceeding from excessive pride, or pride min- 
gled with contempt; manifesting pride and disdain ; 
as, a haughty air or walk, 

3, Proud and imperious ; a8, 8 haughty nation. 

4, Lofty ; bold ; of high hazard ; as, a haughty ea- 


terprise, [ Obs. ERSER. 
HAUL, @ & [Fr. haler; Arm, hala; 8p. 3, 
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FAAR/MOST, xn. [Gr.‘apyos. written hale, but haul is 
ulate.) | ats the broad sound of a: 
' In a@ntient Greec., ® © y force ; to drag ; as, to ha 
or prefect. .he ground ; to haul a boat on 

BAR'/MO-TOME, x. [Ghent to.drag, and differs some- 
wo cute] _.s pus and draw, in expressing more force 
and labor. it is much used by seamen; as, to haul 
.down the sails ; Aawl.in the boom ; haul aft, &c. 

2. To drag; to compel to go. 

When applied to persons, haw! implies compulsion 
or rudeness, or both. : 

To haul the wind, in seamanship, is to turn the head 
of the ship nearer to the point from which the wind 
blows, by arranging the sails more obliquely, bracing 
the yards more forward, hauling the sheets more 


aft, &c. : Mar. Dict. 
HAUL, n. A pulling with force; a violant pull. 
Thomson. 


2. A draft of a net; as, to catch a hundred fish at 


a haul. 

HAUL’ED, (hawld,) pp. Pulled with force ; dragged ; 
compelled to meve, 3 

HAUL/ING, ppr. Drawing by farce or violence; 
dragging. : 

HAULM, ) (hawm,) n.. [Sax. healn; G. D. Sw. and 

HAUM, Dan. halm; Fr. chaume; Li culmus, the 
stalk of corn. The sense is probably that which is 
set, ora shoot. It seems to be the W. colov, a stem 
or stalk, whence columna, a column.)} 

1. The stem or stalk of grain, of all kinds, or of 
pease, beaus, hops, &c. 

2. Straw ; the dry stalks of corn, &c., in general. 

HAUNCH, 2. [Fr. hanche; Arm. hoinch; Sp. It. and 
Port. anca.] 

1. ‘Fhe hip; that part of the body of man and of 
quadrupeds which lies between the last ribs and. the 
thigh. Encyc. 

2. The rear; the hind part. [Wot used. Shak. 

HAUNCH’ED, (hancht,) pp. ora. Having haunches. 
HAUNT, ». t. Or hanter ; Arm, hantein or henti.] 

1. To frequent; to resort to much or often, or to 
be much about ; to visit customarily. 

Celestial Venus Aaunts Idatia’s groves, Pope. 


2. To come to frequently ; to intrude on ; to trouble 
with frequent visits ; to follow importunately. 


You wrong me, sir, thus still to Acunt my houas. 
‘Those cares that haunt the court and town. 


Shak. 
Swift. 
3. It is particularly applied to specters or appari- 
tions, which are represented by fear and credulity as 
frequenting or inhabiting old, decayed, and deserted 
houses. 
Foal spirits haunt my resting-place. Fairfaz. 
HAUNT, v.i. Tobe much about; to visit or be pres- 
ent often. 


I’ve charged thee not to haunt about my door. Shak. 


HAUNT, xn. A place to which one frequently resorts. 
Taverns are often the haunts of tipplers. A den is 
the haunt of wild beasts. 

2. The habit or custom of resorting to a place. 
[Wot used.) Arbuthnot. 
3. Custom ; practice. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

HAUNT’ED, pp. or a. Frequently visited or resorted 
lo, especially by apparitions. 

2. Troubled by frequent visits, 

HAUNT’ER, n. One who frequents a particular 
piace, or is often about it. 

HAUNT’ING, ppr. Frequenting; visiting often ; 
troubling with frequent visits. 

HAUS'’MANN-ITE, n. {from M. Hausmann.] One 
of the ores of manganese, having a brownish-black 
color. Dana. 

HAUST, 2. [Sax. hwasta.] 

A dry cough. [ Obs.) Ray. 

RAUS’TEL-LATE, a; Provided with a haustellum 
or sucker, as certain insects. 

high, ang bois, 


HAUT’BOY, (hd/boy,) x. [Fr. haut, 
wood, or a shoot.) 

1. A wind instrument, somewhat resembling a 
flute, bui widening toward the bottom, and sounded 
through a reed. The treble is two feet long. The 
tenor gues a fifth lower, when blown open. It has 
only eight Roles; but the base, :which is five feet 
long, bas eleven. Encye. 

2. A sort of strawberry. [The name belongs to 
the strawberry. 

HAU-TEUR’, (ho-tare’, or ho-taur’,), [Fr.) Pride; 
nanghtiness ; haughty manner or spirit. 
HAUT GOUT", (ho-goo',) {Fr.] High relish or taste, 

2, High seasoning. - ee 

HAU‘YNE, (how'in,) x, A mineral, named from the 
French mineralogist Haily, occurring in grains or small 
masses, and also in groups of minute, shining crys- 
tals. [ts color is blue, of various shades. It is 
fuund imbedded in volcanic rocks, basalt, clink- 
stone, &c. Cleareland. 

BAVE, (hav,) v. t. ; pret. and pp. Hap. Indic. present, 
I have, thou he has; we, ye, they have, -[Sax. 
habban; Goth. haban; G. haben; D. hebbeny Sw. 
hafoa ; Dan. haver; Ix, habeos Sp. haber; Port. haver; 
It. avere; Fr. avoir; W. haflaw, to snatch or seize 
hastily, and hapiaw, to happen. The Spanish haber 
unites have with happen; haber, to have or possess, 


HAV 


to take, to Aappen or befall. The primary sense, then, 
is, to fall on, or to rush.on and seize. See Harren. 
Class Gb, No. 74, rad 
1. To possess ; to fold in possession or power. 
How many loaves have ye? Matt. xv. 
He that gathered much had nothing over, — Ex, xvi. 
I have a Levite to my priest. — Judges xvii. 
To have and to hold; terms in a deed of convey- 
ance, 
2. To possess, as something that is connected 
with, or belongs to, one. 
Have i . father? Have ye another brother? Gen. xkil. 
and Xliv, 
Sheep that have no shepherd. — 1 Kings xxii. 
3. To marry ; to take for a wife or husband. 
_In the resurrection, whose wife shall ahe be of the seven? for 
they all had her, -—— Matt. xxii. 
4. To hold; to regard. Thus, to have in honor, 
is, to hold in esteem ; to esteem ; to honor. ? 
To have in derision or contempt ; to hold in derision 
or contempt ; to deride ; to despise. 
5. To maintain ; to hold in opinion. 
Sometimes they will have them to be the natural heat ; sometimes 
they will hem to be the qualities of the tangible parts, 
Bacon, 


6. To be urged by necessity or obligation ; to be 
under necessity, or impelled by duty. I have to visit 
twenty patients every day. We have to strive 
against temptations. We have to encounter strong 
prejudices. The nation has to pay the interest of an 
immense debt, 

7. To seize and hold; to catch. The hound has 
him. [The original, but now a vulgar use of the 
word. 3 
8. To contain. The work has many beauties and 
many faults. 

9. To gain; to procure ; to receive; to obtain ; to’ 
purchase. I had this cloth very cheap. He has a 
guinea a month. He has high wages for his services. 

10. To bring forth, to produce, as a child. 

Had rather, denotes wish or preference, 

I had rather be a door-keeperin the house of my God, than dwell 

in the tents of wickedness. — Pa. Ixxxiv. 

Is not this phrase a corruption of would rather ? 

To have after; to pursue. {Not much used, nor ele- 
gant.) Shak. 

To have away; to remove ; totake away. T'usser. 

To have at; to encounter ; to assail; as, to have at 
him ; to have at you. [ Legitimate, but oulgar.} 

To enter into competition with; to make trial 


with. Shak. 
Have with you, is, have one with you ; let us go to- 
gether. Shak. 


To have in; to contain. 
To hdve on; to wear; to carry, as raiment or 
weapons. 
He naw 8 man who had not on a wedding garment. — Matt. 
rx 


To have out; to cause to depart. 2 Sam. xiii. 

To have a care; to take care; to be on the guard, 
or to guard. 

To have pleasure ; to enjoy. 

To have pain ; to suffer. 

To have sorrow ; to be grieved or afflicted. 

With would and should. 

He would have ; he desires to have, or he requires. 

He should have; he ought to have. 

But the various uses of have in such phrases, and 
its uses as an auxiliary verb, are fully explained in 
grammars. As an auxiliary, it assists in forming 
the perfect tense ; as, I have formed, thou hast formed, 
he hath or has formed, we fave formed; and the 
prior-past tense; as, I had seen, thou hedst seen, he 
had seen. 

[‘* To have and tobe. The distinction is marked 
in a beautiful sentiment of a German poet — Hast 
thou any thing? Share it with me, and I will pay 
thee the worth of it. 4rt thou any thing? O, then, 
let us exchange souls.”? 

Dr. Southey’s Omriana, {. 237. — E. H. B.] 
HAVE!'LESS, (hav'less,) a. Having little or nothing. 
Not in use.| Gower. 
HA'VEN, (ha’vn,) n, (Sax. hefan; D. haven; Dan. 
havn;-Fr. hivre; Arm. haffn; G. hafen; from haber, 
a Gaulish word, signifying the mouth of a river. 
says Lunier. But in Welsh, Aao is summer, an 

havyn is a flat, extended, still place, and a ar 

1. A harbor; a port; a bay, recess, or inlet of the 
sea, or the mouth of a river which affords good an- 
chorage and a safe station for ships; any place in 
which ships can be sheltered by the land from the 
force of tempests and a violent sea. 

2. A shelter; an asylum ; 2 place of safety. Shak. 
HA‘VEN-ER, 2, The overseer of'a port; a harbor- 
master. [Wot used. Carew. 
HAV’ER, x. One who has or possesses; @ possessor ; 
aholder. [Little used.] Shak. 
HAV‘ER, xn. [G. hafer; D. haver; perhaps L, avena.] 


Oats; @ word of local use in the nortii of Eng- 
land ; as, haverbread, oaten bread. Johnson. 
HAV'ER-SACK, n. [Fr. kavre-sac.] 
A soldier's kn kk. 


HAV'ING, ppr. [from have.] Possessing ; holding in 


HAW 
power or possessicn ; containing; gaining ; receiv- 
ing ; taking. 
HAV/ING, n Possession ; goods ; estate. Shak, 
2. The act or state of possessing. Sidney. 
HAV'IOR, x. Conduct ; manners. Spenser. 
HAV/O€E, n. [W. havog, a spreading >bout, waste, 


devastation ; havogi, to commit -vaste, to devastate ; 
supposed to be from hav, a spreading. But qu. Ir. 
arvach, havoc. ] 
Waste; devastation; wide and general destruc- 
tion. : 
Ye gods! what havoc does ambition make 
Among your works ! Addison. 
As for Saul, he made havoc of the church. — Acts viii, 
HAV’U€, v. t. To waste; to destroy ; to lay waste 
To waste and havoc yonder world, Milton. 
HAV’OE, erclam. (Sax. hafoc, a hawk.) : 
Originally, a term of excitement in hunting, but 
afterward, a war-cry and the signal for indiscriminate 


‘slaughter. Toone. 
Do not ery havoe when you should but hunt 
With modest warrant. Shak. 
Cry havoc! and let slip the dogs of war, Shak. 


HAW, x. [Sax. heg, hag, G. heck, D. haag, heg, Dan. 
hek, hekke, a hedge. 
1. The berry and seed of the hawthorn, that is, 
hedge-thorn. Bacon. 
2. [Sax. haps) A small piece of ground adjoining 
a house ;.a small field ; properly, an inclosed piece of 
land, from hedge, like garden, which also signifies an 
inclosure. [Dan. hauge, a garden.] 
3. In farriery, an excrescence, resembling a gristle, 
growing under the nether eyelid and eye of £ horse. 
3 neye. 
4. Adale. [Obs.] Chowan 
5. A hesitation or intermission of speech. 
HAW, v. i. [Corrupted from hawk, or hack. 
in speaking, with a haw, or to speak wit 
tion and hesitation ; as, to hem and haw. 
: DL’ Estrange. 
HAW’FINCH, 2. A bird, a Buropean species of gross~ 


eak, 

HAW-HAW’, n. [Duplication of haw, a hedge.] A 
fence or bank that interrupts an alley or walk, sunk 
between slopes, and not perceived till approached. 
See Hana. Chalmers. 

HAW'ING, ppr. or n. Speaking with a haw, or with 


hesitation. 

HAWK, «a. ([Sax. hafoc; D. havik; G. habicht; Sw. 
AGk; Dan, hog, hdig; W. hebog, named from hed, 
utterance. ] 

A name common to numerous species of birds, 
nearly allied to the falcons, having a crooked beak 
furnished with a cere at the base, a cloven tongue; 
and the head thick set with feathers. Most of the 
species are rapacious, feeding on birds or other small 
animals. Hawks were formerly trained for sport or 
catching small birds, 

HAWK, v.i. To catch, or attempt to catch, birds by 
means of hawks trained for the purpose, and let loose 
on the prey ; to practice falconry. 


To stop, 
interrup- 


He that hawks at larks and sparrows. Locke, 
A falcuner Henry is, when Emma hawke. Prior. 

2. To fly at; to attack on the wing ; with at. 
To hawk at flies. Dryden, 


HAWKE, v. i. [W. hogi; Scot. hawgh. Qu. Chal. m3, 

and keck, and cough. See Class Gk, No. 5,29, 36.) 
To make an effort to force up phlegm with noise ; 

as, to hawk and spit. ; Shak, Harvey. 
To hawk up, transitively ; as, to hawk up phiegin. 

HAWK, z. An effurt to force up phlegm from the 
throat, accompanies, with noise. 

HAWK, v. t. [Qu. G. hocken, to take on the back ; 
hécken, to higgle ; hécker, a huckster; or the rout of 
L. auctio, auction, a sale by outcry. The root of the 
latter probably signified, to cry out.] 

To cry ; to offer for sale by outcry in the street, or 
to sell by outcry ; as, to hawk goods or pamphiets, 

HAWKE, n. Among -plasterers, a small board, with a 
handle on the under side, to hold mortar. 

Buchanan, 

HAWK’ED, (hawkt,) pp. Offered for sale by outcry 
in the street. ‘ 

2. a. Crooked ; curving, like a hawk’s bill. 
HAWK’ER, zn. One who offers goods for sale by out- 
“cry in the street , a peddler. Swift. 

2. Afalconer. [Sax. hafcere.] 

HAWK’-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having a keen eye ; dis- 
cerning. 

HAWK'-HEAD-ED, (-hed-ed,) a. Having a head like 

at of a hawk. Dr, Warren. 

HAWK’ING, ppr. Catching wild birds hy hawks. 

2. Making an effort to discharge phlegm. 
3. Offering for sale in the street by outcry. 
HAWK/’ENG, rn. The exercise of taking wild fowls 
yy means of hawks. 
2. Making an effort to discharge phlegm. 
3.-Offering for sale in the streets by cpr 

HAWK’-MOTH, zx. A very large moth, or butterfly, 
which moves from flower to flower with great rapid. 
ity and a lond, humming sound, : 

HAWK/-NOS-ED, a, Having an aquilins ose. 

- ; Farrand. 
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HAWK’-WEED, x. The vulgar name of several nee 
cies of plants, of the genera Hieracium, Crepis, Hy- 
oseris, and Andryala. 

@AWSE, (hawz,) x. [See Harsen.] The situation 
of the cables before a vessel’s stem, when moored 
with two anchors from the bows, one on the star- 
board, the other on the larboard bow ; as, the ship 
has a clear hawse, or a foul hawse. A foul hawse, is 
when the cables cross each other or are twisted to- 
gether. Mar. Dict. 

The word is also sometimes used to denote the lit- 
tle distance ahead of the vessel ; as, to anchor in our 


hawse, 

HAWSE/-HOLE, x. A cylindrical hole in the bow of 
a ship, through which a cable passes. 

HAWSE'-PIECE, 2. One of the foremost timbers of 
a ship, through which the hawse-hole is cut. 

HAWS/ER, zn. [See Harsrr.] A small cable; ora 
large rope, in size between a cable and a tow-line. 

Mar. Dict. Encye. 

HAWS’ES. See Hawsz-Horz. 

HAW’THORN, zn. [Sax. aeg-thorn, hedge-thorn ; Sw. 
hagtorn; Dan. hagetorn; G. hagedorn; D. haage- 
doorn. 


A “ead or tree which bears the haw, of the genus 
Cratezgus ; the white-thorn. The hawthorn is much 
used for hedges, and for standards in gardens. It 
grows naturally in all parts of Europe. Encye, 

HAW’THORN-FLY, 2x. An insect so called. 
Walton. 
HAY, a. [Sax. heg, hig; G. heu; D. hooi; Dan. hie; 
Sw. hi. 
Grass cut and dried for fodder; grass prepared for 


preservation. Make hay while the sun shines. 
To dance the hay; to dance in a ring. Donne. 
HAY, v. t.. [G. heuen.] 
To dry or cure grass for preservation. 
HAY,n. (Sax. heg.] 
1. A hedge. see Chaucer. 
2. A net which incloses the haunt of an animal. 
Harmer. 
HAY, v.t. ‘To lay snares for rabbits, - Huloet. 


HAY’-BOTE, n. Hedge-bote. In English law, an al- 
lowance of wood to a tenant for repairing hedges or 
fences, Blackstone. 

SE ogee n. Acconical pile or heap of hay, in the 


field. 

HAY’DEN-ITE, n. A mineral resembling chabasite, 
and perhaps identical with it. It occurs near Balti- 
more, in pale, yellowish-brown crystals, where it was 
discovered by Dr. Hayden. 

HAY'ING,n. Haymaking:; the getting in of hay. 

Beaum. & Fl. 

HAY’-KNIFE, (-nife,) x. Asharp instrument used in 
cutting hay out of a stack or mow. 

HAY'-LOFT, n. A Ioft or scaffold for hay, particular- 
ly in a barn. ¢ 

mars aoe n. One who cuts and dries grass for 

er. 

HAY’MAK-ING, n. The business of cutting grass and 

~euring it for fodder. 

HAY!-MXR-KET, 7. A place for the sale of hay. 

HAY'MOW, 2. A mow or mass of hay laid upin a 
barn for preservation. 

HAY’RICK, x. A rick of hay; usually, a long pile 
for Preservation in the open air. 

HAY'STACK, 2. A stack or large conical pile of hay 
in the open air, laid up for preservation. 

HAY’-STALK, 2. A stalk of hay. 

HAY’THORN, n. Hawthorn. 

HAY’WARD, n. 
ward.] 

A person formerly appointed to guard the hedges, 
and hence to keep cattle from doing them injury. In 
‘few England, the hayward is a town officer, whose 
duty is to impound cattle, anc particularly swine, 
which are found running at large in the highways, 
contrary to law. 

HAZ/ARD, n. [Fr. hasard; probably from the root of 
L. casus, a fall, and ard, the common termination. 
But qu. the word in Italian is azzardo. } 

1, Chance ; accident ; casualty ; a fortuitous event ; 
that which falls or comes suddenly or unexpectedly, 
the cause of which is unknown, or whose operation 
is unforeseen or unexpected. 


I will stand the hazard of the die. Shak. 


2. Danger ; peril ; risk. He encountered the enemy 
at the hazard of his reputation and life. 
Men aro led on from one otage of life to another, {n a condition 
of the utmost hazard, ? Rogers.- 

3. A game at dice. : Swift. 

To run the hazard ; to risk ; to take the chance ; to 
do or neglect to do something, when the conse- 
quences are not foreseen, and not within the vow- 
ers of calculation. 

HAZ/ARD, v.t. [Fr. hasarder.] 

1. To expose to chance; to put in danger of Joss 
or nny’ to venture ; to risk; as, to hazard life to 
save a friend ; to hazard an estate on the throw of a 
die; to hazard salvation for temporal pleasure. © 


Men hazard nothing by @ course of evangelical 


Scott. 
[Fr. haie, hedge, and ward, hedge- 


obectience, 
J. Clarke, 


2. To venture to incur, or bring on ; as, to hazard |. 
the loss of reputation. 
HAZ’ARD, v.i. To try the chance; to adventure ; to 
tun the risk or danger. 
Pause a day or two before you hazard. Shak. 


HAZ’ARD-A-BLE, a. That is liable to hazard or 
chance. Brown, 
ren pp. Put at risk or in danger; vgn- 

tured. r 

HAZ’ ARD-ER, n. One who ventures or puts at stake. 

HAZ’ARD-ING, ppr. Exposing to danger or peril; 
venturing to bring on. 

HAZ’ARD-OUS, a. Dangerous; that exposes to peril 
or danger of loss or evil ; as, a hazardous attempt or 
experiment. 

HAZ’ARD-OUS-LY, adv. With danger of loss or evil ; 
with peril. 

HAZ’ARD-OUS-NESS, n. State of being attended 
with danger. 

HAZ’/ARD-RY, x. Rashness; temerity. [Obs.] 

Spenser. 
2. Gaming in general. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

HAZE, x. [The primary sense of this word is proba- 
bly, to mix, or to turn, stir, and make thick.] 

Vapor which renders the air thick, but not as 
damp as in foggy weather. 

HAZE, v.i. To be hazy, or thick with haze. . [4 lo- 
cal word.} Ray. 
HAZE, v. t. Hess Hase.] To urge, drive, harass, es- 

pecially with labor ; used among sailors. 
R. H. Dana, Jr. 

HA’ZEL, (ha/zl,) n. [Sax. hasel, a hat, or cap; hesl, 
hazel; hesl-nutu, hazel-nut; G. hasel; D. hazelaar ; 
Dan. hassel, hasselndd; Sw. hassel. By the Saxon, 
it appears that the word signifies a cap, and the name 
of the nut, a cap-nut.] 

A shrub, of the genus Corylus, bearing a nut con- 
taining a kernel of a mild farinaceous taste. Encyc. 

HA’ZEL, (ha/zl,) a. Pertaining to the hazel, or like it; 
of a light-brawn color like the hazel-nut. 

HA/ZEL-EARTH, (ha’zl-erth,) n. A kind of red loam. 

HA’ZEL-NUT, x. The nut or fruit of the hazel. 

HA’ZEL-LY, a. Of the color of the bazel-nut; of a 
light brown. Mortimer. Encyc. 

HA’ZI-NESS, n. The state of being hazy. 

HA’ZY,¢. [See Hazz.] Thick with vapor, but not 
as damp as in foggy weather ; as, hazy weather; the 
hazy north. Thomson. Totten. 

HE, pronoun of the third person ; nom. he; poss. his; 
obj. him. [Sax. mas. he; fem. heo; neut. hit, now 
contracted to it, L. id, for hid. It seems to be a con- 
tracted word, for the L. is hic, and the Saxon accusa- 
tive is sometimes hig. In English it has no plural, 
but it has in Saxon hi, they.] 

1. A pronoun, a substitute for the third ‘person, 
masculine gender, representing the man or male per- 
son named before. 


Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. 


Gen. iii. 
Thod shalt fear Jehovah thy God; him shalt thou serve. — 
Deut. x. 

2. It often has reference to a person that is named 
in the subsequent patt of the sentence. He is the man. 

3. He is often used without reference to any par- 
ticular person, and muy be referred to any person in- 
definitely that enswers the description. It is then 
synonymous with any man. 

Hie thet walketh with wise men shall be wise. — Prov. xili, 

4. He, when a substitute for man, in its general 
sense, expressing mankind, is of common gender, rep- 
resenting, like its antecedent, the whole human race. 

My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that he also is 

iesh. — Gen. vi. 

5. Man; a male. 

T stand to answer thee, or any he tho proudest of thy sort. Shak. 

In this use of he, in the ludicrous style, the word 
has no variation of case. In the foregoing sentence, 
he is in the objective case, ar position, and the word 
is to be considered as a noun. 

6. He is sometimes prefixed to the names of ani- 
mals to designate the male kind ; as, a he-goat, a he- 
bear. In such cases, he is to be considered as an ad- 
jective, or the two words as forming a compound. 

HEAD, (hed,) n. [Sax. heafod, hefed, heafd; D. hoofd; 
Dan. hoved; Sw. hufvud; G. heupt. This word is a 
participle of the Sax. heafan, hefan, to heave, pret. hof, 
hove; G. heben, hob, &c. Heafod, heaved, the ele- 
vated part, the top. Class Gb.] : 

1, The uppermost part of the human body, or the 
foremost part of the body of prone and creeping an- 
imals. This part of the human body contains the 
organs of hearing, seeing, tasting, and smelling; it 
contains also the brain, which is supposed to be the 
seat of the intellectual powers, and of sensation. 
Hence the head is the chief or most important part, 
and is used for the whole person, in the phrase, Let 
the evil fall on my head, 

2. An animal; an individual; as, the tax was 
raised by a certain rate per head, And we use the 
singular number to express many. The herd con- 
tains twenty head of oxen, 


Thirty thousand head of swine. Addison. 


3. A chief; a principal person: a leader; a com- 
mander ; one who has the first rank or place, and to 
whom others are subordinate ; as, the head of an ar- 
my ; the head of a sect or party. Eph. v. 

4. The first place ; the place of honor, or of com- 
mand. The lord mayor sat at the head of the table. 
The general marched at the head of his troops. : 

5. Countenance ; presence ; in the phrases, to hide 
the head, to show the head. 

6. Understanding ;- faculties of the mind; some- 
times in a ludicrous sense; as,a man has a good 
head, or a strong head. These men laid their heaas 
together to form the scheme. Never trouble your 
head about this affair. So we say, to beat the head ; 
to break the head; that is, to study hard, to exercise 
the understanding or mental faculties. 4 

7. Face ; front ; fore part. 


The ravishers turn head, the fight renews, [Unusual.] Dryden. 


8. Resistance ; successful opposition ; in the phrase, 
to make ‘ead against; that is, to advance, or resist 
with success. 

9. Spontaneous will or resolution ; in the phrases, 
of his own head, on their own head. But of is more 
usual than on. 

10. State of a deer’s horns by which his age is 
known. The buck is calied, the fifth year, a buck of 
the first head. Shak. 

1l. The top of a thing, especially when larger 
than the rest of the thing; as, the head of a spear; 
the head of a cabbage ; the head of a nail; the head 
of a mast. 

12, The fore part of a thing, as the head of a ship, 
which includes the bows on both sides; also, the or- 
.tamental figure or image erected on or before the 
stem of a ship. Encyc. 

13. The blade or cutting part of an ax, distinct 
from the helve. 

14. A rounded mass of foam which rises on a pot 
of beer, &c. Mortimer. 

15. The upper part of a bed or bedstead. 

16. The brain. 


They turn their heads to imitate the sun. Pope. 


17. The dress of the head; as,alaced head. [Un 
usual. ~ Swyft. 

18. The principal source of a stream ; as, the head 
of the Nile. 

19. Altitude of water in ponds, ay applicable to 
the driving of mill-wheels. The mill has a good 
head of water. 

20. Topic of discourse; chief point or subject; a 
summary ; as, the heads of a discourse or treatise, 

21. Crisis ; pitch; hight. The disease has grown 
to such a head as to threaten life. 

22. Influence ; force; strength; pitch. The sedi- 
tion got to such a head as not to be easily quelled. 


23. Body ; conflux. [ Obs.] Shak, Spenser. 
24. Power; armed force. 
My lord, my lord, the French have gathered head, Shak. 


25. Liberty ; freedom, from restraint; as, to give 
a horse the kead. Hence, ‘ 

26. License ; freedom from check, control, or re- 
straint. Children should not have their heads. 


He has too long given his unruly passions the head. South. 


927. The hair of the head; as, a head of hair. 

28. The top of corn or other plant; the part on 
which the seed grows. 

29. The end, or the boards that form the end ; as, 
the head of a cask. . 

30. The part most remote from the mouth or open 
ing into the sea; as, the head of a bay, gulf, or 
creek. 

31. The maturated part of an ulceror boil; hence, 
to come to a head, is to suppurate. 

Head ana ears; a phrase denoting the whole per- 
son, especially when referring to immersion. He 
plunged head and ears into the water. He was head 
and cars in debt, that is, completely overwhelmed. 

Head and shoulders; by force; violently; as, to 
drag one head and shoulders. 

i and sho e. 

They bring in every figure of speech, head ae a 

Head or tail, or neither head nor tail; a phrase dee 
noting uncertainty ; not reducible to certainty. Burke. 

Head, as an adj. or in composition, chief; princi- 
pal ; as, a head workman. 

By the head, in’ scamen’s language, denotes the 
state of a ship laden too deeply at the fore-end. . 

HEAD, (hed,)v. t. To lead; to direct; to act aslead- 
er to; as, to head an army ; to head an expedition; to 
head a riot. { 

2. To behead ; to decapitate. Unusual. ] Shak. | 

3. To form a head to; to fit or furnish with a head ; 
as, to head a nail, 

4, To cut off the bead ; to lop; as, to head trees, 

5. To go in front of; to get into the front in order 
to stop; as, to head a drove of cattle. Hence, fizu- 
porte A to head a person, is to check or restrain him. 

6. To set on the head ; as, to head # cask. 

7. To oppose ; to veer round, and blow in opposi- 
tion to the course of a ship; as, the wind acads us. 
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BEAD, (hed,)» % To originate ; to spring; to have 
jf source, as a river. “ah 
A irpad nvor, that heads in the great Blue Ridge Of rept: 
Te 


By To be directed ; as, how does the ship head ? 
8. To form a head ; as, the cabbages head early. 
AEAD/ACHE, (hed/ake,) x Paininthe head. | 
HEAD’/BAND, (hed’/band,) 2. A fillet; a band for 
the. head; also, the band at each end of a book. 


Ts, iii. 

HEAD/BOR-GUGH, (hed/bur-ro,) n. In England, for- 
merly, the chief of a frank pledge, tithing, or decen- 
nary, consisting of ten families; called, in some 
counties, bors-holder, that is, borough’s elder, and 
sometimes tithingman. Blackstone. 

HEAD/-DRESS, (hed/dress,) n, The dress of the 
head ; the covering or ornaments of a woman’s head. 

Pope. Addison. 
2. The crest or tuft of feathers on a fowl’s head. 
Addison. 

HEAD’ED, (hed‘ed,) pp. Led; directed ; furnished 
with a head ; havinga top. This is used in compo- 
sition as an adjective ; as, clear-headed, long-headed, 
thick-headed, &c, 

HEAD’ER, (hed’er,) z. One who heads nails or pins. 

2. One who leads a mob or party. 

3. A brick or stone laid with its shorter face or 
head in the surface of the wall. Guilt. 
HEAD’FAST"’, (hed’fast’,) 2. A rope at the head of a 

ship to fasten it to a wharf or other fixed object. 


Totten. 
HEAD!-FIRST’, (hed/furst/,) adv. With the head 
foremost. 

HEAD!/-GAR-GLE, (hed’gar-gl,) n. A disease of cat- 
tle. Mortimer. 
HEAD!-GEAR, (hed’geer,) x, Covering or ornament 
of the head. Burton. 


HEAD’I-LY, (hed’e-ly,) adv. Rashly ; hastily. 
HEAD/I-NESS, (hed/e-ness,) n. [See Heapy.] Rash- 
ness ; precipitation ; a disposition to rush forward 
without due deliberation or prudence. Spenser. 
2. Stubbornness ; obstinacy. 
HEAD’ING, (hed/ing,) z. That which stands at the 
head ; title; as, the heading of a paper. 
2. Materials for the heads of casks, 

HEAD’/LAND, (hed’land,) x. A cape ; a promontory ; 
, & pointof land projecting from the shore into the sea, 
| or other expanse of water. 

, 2. Aridge or strip of unplowed land at the ends 
of furrows, or near a fence. 

HEAD/LESS, (hed’less,) a. Having no head ; behead- 

ed; as, a headless body, neck, or carcase. Spenser. 
2. Destitute of a chief or leader. Ralegh. 
3. Destitute of understanding or prudence ; rash ; 


obstinate, Spenser. 
MEAD’/LONG, (hed/long,) adv. With the head fore- 
most; as, to fall headlong. Dryden. 


2, Rashly ; precipitately ; without deliberation. 


¥; » He hurries headlong to his fate. Dryden, 


3. Hastily ; without delay or respite. 
HEAD/LONG, (hed’long,) a. Steep; precipitous. 
Hilton, 
‘2. Rash ; precipitate ; as, headlong folly. 
HEAD/-LUG-GED, a. Dragged by the head. Shak. 
HEAD/-MAIN, n. The main ditch by which water is 
, drawn from a river, &c., for irrigation, to be distrib- 
/ uted through smaller channels. Loudon. 
HEAD!-MAN, (hed’man,) x. A chief; a leader. 
HEAD'MOLD-SHOT, zn. A disease in children, in 
which the sutures of the skull, usually the coronal, 
ride, that is, when their edges shoot over one anoth- 
) er, and are so close locked as to compress the brain, 
' often occusioning convulsions and death.  Encye. 
HEAD/-MGN-EY, (hed’mun-ny,) n. A capitation-tax. 
Milton. 
BEAD/’/MOST, (hed’most,) a. Most advanced; most 
forward ; first in a line or order of progression ; as, 
the headmost ship in a fleet. 
HEAD!-PAN, (hed’pan,) x. [Wot in 


use. 

HEAD/-PENCE, (hed’pens,) n. A poll-tax. [Obs.] 
HEAD'-PIECE, (hed'pése,) n. Armor for the head; a 
helmet ; a morion. Sidney. Dryden. 

2. Understanding ; force of mind, [Wot common.] 
Pridcauz. 
HEAD’-QUART’ERS, z. pl. The quarters or place 
gf residence of the commander-in-chief of an army. 
2. The residence of any chief, or place from which 
orders are issued. - 
HEAD/-ROPE, (hed’rope,) x. That part of a bolt-rope 
which is sewed to the upper edge or head of the prin- 
cipal sails, Totten. 
HEAD’-SAIL, (hed/sale,) n. The general name for all 
those sails of a vessel which are set forward of the 
foremast. Totten. 
HEAD’-SEA, (hed’see,) 7, Waves that meet the head 
of a ship, or roll against her course. Totten. 
HEAD’-SHAKE, (hed/shake,) n. A significant shake 
of the head. : Shak. 
HEAD’SHIP, (hed/ship,) n. Authority ; chief place, 
: Hales, 
WEADS/MAN, (hedz‘man,) n, One that cuts off heads; 
anexecutioner. [Unusual,] Dryden. 


The brain-pan. 
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HEAD’SPRING, (hed spring,) n. Fountain; source ; 


rigin. 

HEAD/STALL, (hed’stawJ,) n. That part of a bridle 
which encompasses the head. 

HEAD!-STONE, (hed/stone,) 2. The principal stone 
in a foundation ; the chief or corner stone. Psalms. 

2. The stone at the head of a grave. 

HEAD’STRONG, (hed’strong,) a. Violent; obstinate ; 
ungovernable ; resolute to run his own ways bent on 
pursuing his own will; not easily restrained. 

Now let the headstrong boy my will control. Dryden. 
2. Directed by ungovernable will, or proceeding 
from obstinacy ; aS, a headstrong course. Dryden. 

HEAD/STRONG-NESS, n. Obstinacy. [Wot in use.] 

Gayton. 

HEAD!-TIRE, (hed’tire,) n. Dress or attire for the 
head. 1 Esdras iii. 

HEAD’WAY, (hed’wa,) x. The motion of an advanc- 
ing ship.: A ship makes headway, when ‘she ad- 
vances, as from a state of rest. 

HEAD/-WIND, (hed’wind,) n. A wind that blows in 
a direction opposite to the ship’s course. 

HEAD’-WORK, n. Mental or intellectual labor. 

2. An ornament for the key-stone of an arch. 


Guilt. 
HEAD/-WORK/MAN, n. The chief workman of a 
party ; a foreman in a manufactory. Swift. 


HEAD’Y, (hoed’y,) a. [Seo Heap.] Rash; hasty ; pre- 
cipitate ; violent ; disposed to rush forward in an en- 
terprise without thought or deliberation ; hurried on 
by will or passion ; ungovernable. 

Ali the talent required, is to be heady, to be violent on one aside 

or the other. Temple. 

2. Apt to affect the head ; inflaming ; intoxicating ; 
strong ; us, spirituous liquors. Champagne is a heady 
wine. 

3. Violent ; impetuous; as, a heady current. [Not 
usual, Shak. ~ 

HEAL, v.t. [Sax. helan, helan, gehelan, to heal, and 
to conceal, L. celo ; Goth. hailyan, to heal ; G. heilen ; 
D. heelen ; Sw. hela; Dan. Recler; from hal, heil, heel, 
hel, whole, sound, allied to hold and holy. Heb. b>, 

55, Ch. x53, to be whole or entire, all. The prima- 
ry sense of the root is, to press, strain, extend ; hence, 
to hold, to shut, inclose, conceal, to embrace the whole. 
To heal is to make whole, hale, sound, and to conceal 
is to hold, or keep close. ] 

1. To cure of a disease or wound, and restore to 
soundness, or to that state of body in which the nat- 
ural functions are regularly performed ; as, to heal 
the sick. : 

Speak, and my servant shall be healed. — Matt. viii. 


2. To cure; to remove or subdue ; as, to heal a dis- 
ease. 

3. To cause to cicatrize ; as, to heal a sore or 
wound. 

4. To restore to soundness ; as, to heal a wounded 
limb. 

5. To restore purity to; to remove feculence or for- 
eign matter. 

Thus suith the Lord, I have healed these watera. —2 Kings li. 


6. To remove, as differences or dissension ; to rec- 
oncile, as parties at variance ; as, to heal a breach or 
difference. 

7. In Scripture, to forgive ; to cure moral disease, 


and restore suundness, F 


I will heal their backsliding. — Hos. xiv. 


8. To purify from corruptions, redress grievances, 
and restore to prosperity. Jer. xiv. 

9. To cover, as a rvof with tllcs, slate, lead, &c. 
[Sax. helan.] Encyc. 
HEAL, v. i. To grow sound; to return to a sound 
state ; as, the limb heals, or the wound heals; soine- 

times with up or over; it will heal up or over. 

HiAL!A-BLE, a. That may be healed. Sherwood. 

HEALDS, rz. pl. The harness for-guiding the warp- 
threads in a loom. Ore. 

HEAL’ED, pp. Restored to a sound state. 

HEAL’ER, n. He or that which cures, or restores to 
soundness, 

HEAL/‘ING, ppr. Curing; restoring to a sound state, 

2. a. Tending to cure; mild; mollifying. 

HEAL/ING, x. The act or process by which a cure is 
effected. 

2. The act of covering. [Obs.] 

HEAL/ING-LY, ado. So as to cure. 

HEALTH, (helth,) 2. [from heal.] That state of an 
animal or living body, in which the parts are sound, 
well organized and disposed, and in which they all 
perform freely their natural functions. In this state, 


the animai feels no pain. This word is also adapted 


to plants. 
Though health may be enjoyed without gratitude, it can not be 
sported with without loss, or regained by cournge. | 
Buckminster, 
2. Sound state of the mind; natural vigor of fac- 
ulties, Bacon, 
3. Sound state of the mind, in a moral sense ; puri- 


ty ; goodness, 
There is no health in us. Common Prayer. 


4. Salvation or divine fawer, or grace which cheers 
God’s people. Ps. xliii. 


HEALTH'FUL-LY, adv. 
HEALTH’FUL-NESS, n. A state of being well; a 
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5. Wish of health and happiness; used in drinking, 
* Come love and health to all ; ”? an elliptical phrase, 
for, I wish7kealth to you. 


HEALTH’FUL, (helth’fil,) 2. Being in a sound stat’ 


asa living ey organized being ; having the parts oF 
organs entire, and theim functions in a free, active, 
and undisturbed oppraufon ; free from disease. We 
speak of a healthful bofly, a healthful person, a health- 
ful plant. 

2. Serving to promote health; wholesome ; salu- 
brious; as, a healthful air or climate; a healthful 
diet. 

.3. Indicating health or soundness; as, a healthful 
condition 

4, Salutary ; promoting spiritual health. 


Common Prayer. 

5. Well-disposed ; favorable. 
A healthful ear to hear. [Unusual.] Shak, 
In health ; wholesomely, 


state in which the parts of a living body are sound, 
and regularly perform their-functions. 

2. Wholesonieness ; salubrity; state or qualities 
that promote health ; as, the healthfulness of the aif. 
or of climate, or of diet, or of exercises, 


HEALTH/I-LY, adv. [See Heattu.] Without disease, 
HEALTH’I-NESS, n. 


The state of health; sound 

ness ; freedom from disease ; as, the healthiness of ap 
animal or plant. * 

HEALTH’LESS, (helth-,) a. Infirm; sickly. — 

2. Not conducive to health. [Little used.] Zevon 
HEALTH’LESS-NESS, n. State of being healthileng, 
HEALTH’SOME, (helth’sum,) a. Wholesome. Shak. 
HEALTH’Y, a, Being in a sound state; enjoying 

health ; hale ; sound ; as, a healthy body or consti 
tution. = ‘ 

' 2, Conducive to health ; wholesome ; salubrious ; 
as, a healthy exercise ; a healthy climate ; healthy rec- 


reations. Locke. 
HEAM, z. In beasts, the same as after-birth in 

women. Johnson. 
HEAP, n. [Sax. heap, heop; D. hoop; G. haufe; Sw 


hop ; Dan. hob; Russ. kupa; W. cub, a heap, what is 
ee together, a bundle, a cube, See Class Gb, Noi 
3, 4, 5. A : 
"1, A pile or mass; a collection of things laid ip @ 
body, so as to form an elevation ; as, a heap of earth 


or stones, ; 
Huge heaps of slain around tne body rise, Dryden, 


2. A crowd; a throng; acluster; applied to living 
persons. : = 

5 nelegant, and not in use.] Bacon. Dryden. 

. A mass of ruins. 
Thou hast made ofa city a heap, —Is. xxv, 
HEAP, v. t. [Sax. heapian; Sw. hopa; G. hdufen; Da 
hoopen. 

1. To throw or lay in a heap; to pile; as, to v= J 
stones; often with up; as, to heap up earth; or with 
on ; as, to heap on wood or coal. 2 

2. T'o amass ; to accumulate ; to lay up; to colleet 
in great quantity ; with up; as, to heap up treasures, 

Though the wicked heap up silver as the dust. —Job xxvii, r 

3. To add something else, in large quantities. 

ty 


4, To pile; to add till the mass takes a roundish 
form, or till it rises above the measure ; as, to heap 
any thing in measuring. 

HEAP’ED, (heept,) pp. 
lated. 


Piled; amassed; accumu: 


HEAP’ER, z._ One who heaps, piles, or amasses- 
HEAP/ING, ppr. Piling; collecting into a mass, . 
HEAP’Y, ca. Lying in heaps ; as, heapy sate \ 
ay. 
HEAR, ». t.; pret. and pp. Hearn, but more correctly 

Hearep. [Sax. heoran, hyran; G. héren; D. hooren; 

Dan. hirer; Sw. héra, It seems to be from ear, L. 

auris, or from the same root. So L. audio seems to he 

connected with Gr. ovs. The sense is probably, to leng 
the ear. to turn or incline the ear, and ear is probably 

a shoot or extremity. 

1. To perceive by the ear; to feel an impression of 
sound by the proper organs ; as, to hear sound ; to 
hear n voice ; to hear words, 

2. To give audience or allowance to speak, 

He sent for Paul and heard him concorning the faith in Christ. — 

Acts xxiv. 

3. To attend ; to listen ; to obey. 

To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hear. — Ps, 

xcy. 

4. To attend favorably ; to regard. 

They think they shall be heard for their much speaking. 

i Matt. vi. 

‘5. To grant an answer to prayer. 

I Jove the Lord, because he hath heard my voice. — Ps, oxvi. 

6. To attend to the facts, evidence, and arguments, 
in a cause between parties ; to try in a court of law 
or equity. The cause was heard and determined at 
the last term ; or, it was heard at the last term, and 
will be determined at the next. So 2 Sam, xv. 

7. To acknowledge a title; @ Latin phrase. ._ 

Hear’ st thou submissive, but m lewly birth, ie Prtor: 


FATE, FAR LALL, WHAT. — METH, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. 


Brit 


Loy 
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8. To be a hearer of ; to sit under the preaching of; 
as, what minister do you hear? [.2 colloquial use of 
the word. 

9. To learn, 

I the world those things which I have heard of him. — 

Siete: 


10. To approve and embrace. 
They speak of the world, and the world heareth them.—1 
Johr iv. 

To hear a bird sing ; to receive private communica- 

tion. Shak. 
HEAR, v. % To enjoy tho sense or faculty of perceiv- 

ing sound. Ho is deaf, he can not hear. 

2. To listen; to hearken; to attend. He hears 
with solicitude. 

3. To be told; to receive by report. 

I or) a i divisions among you, and I partly believe it. — 


HEARD, (herd,) pret. and pp. of Hnar. Perceived by 
the ear. 

,»% Ono who hears; one who etends to 
what is orally delivered by another; an auc tor; ono 
of an audience. 

HEAR/ING, ppr. Perceiving by tho ear, ass und. 

2. Listening tc; attending to; obeying; .bserving 
what is commanded. 

3. Attending to witnesses or advocates in a judi- 
celal trial; fying \ 
HEAR/ING, x. The faculty or sense by which sound 

is perceived. 

2, Audience ; attention to what is delivered ; op- 
portunity to be heard. I waited on the minister, but 
could not obtain a hearing. 

3. Judicial trial; attention to the facts, testimony, 
and arguments, in a cause between parties, with a 
view to a just decision. > 

4. Tho act of perceiving sound ; sensation or per- 
ception of sound. 

I havo heard of thea by the hearing of the ear. — Job xlil. 

And to the others he said in my hearing. — Ezek, ix. 

5, Reach of the ear; extent within which sound 
may bo heard. He was not within hearing. 

HEARK’EN, (hirk’n,)v. & [Sax. heorcnian, hyrcnian ; 
G. horchen. 

1. To listen ; to lend the ear; to attend to what is 
uttered, with eagerness or curiosity, 

‘The furies hearken, ond thoir snakes ancurl. Dryden, 


2. To attend; to regard; to give heed to what is 
uttered ; to observe or ohey, ; 
Hearken, O Iaracl, to the atatutea and the Judgments which I 
teach you. — Deut. iv. 
3. To listen ; to attend ; to grant or comply with. 
Hearken thou to the supplication of thy servant. — 1 Kings viti. 


HEXRK’EN, (h3rk/n,) v. t To hear by listening. 
Little used. 
fEXARK/EN-ED, (hark/nd,) pp. 
RK’ EN-ER, pedaieeds 75 
hearkens. 
-HEARK/EN-ING, (hirk’n-ing,) ppr) Listening; at- 
-tending ; observing. 
HEAR/SAL, for Revzarsar. [JVot in use.] Spenser. 
HEAR/SAY, n. [hear and say.] Report; rumor; 
fame; common talk. Ho aifirms without any au- 
thority except hearsay ; tho account wo have depends 
on hearsay. It is sometimes used as an adjective ; as, 
hearsay evidence. 
HEARSE, (horse,) x [Sde Hrrsz.] A temporary 
Monument set over a grave. [Obs.] Shak. 
2 An ornamented car in which tho bodies of the 
reat wero carriod to the cemetery. [Obs.] Hence, 
3, A carriage for conveying the dead to the grave. 
[See Hensr. 
4. A hind in the second year of her age. Encyc. 
HEARSE, (herse,) v. t. To inclose in a hearse; to 


rk Z Shak, 

HEARSE’-CLOTH, (herse/kloth,) 7. A pall; a cloth 
to cover a hearse. Sanderson. 

HEARSE’-LIKE, (herse/like,) ec. Suitable to a funeral. 

WEART, (hirt,) nx. [Sax. heort; G. herz: D. hart: Sw. 
hierta; Dan. hicrta; Gr. xepdta; Sans. herda, I know 
(not the primary sense, nor whether it is from the root 
of xsap, L. cor, cordis, and allied to Eng. core, or 
mamed from motion, pulsation.]  . 

1, A muscular viscus, which is the primary organ 
of the blood’s motion in an animal body, situated in 
the thorax. From this organ all the arteries arise, 
and in it all the veins terminate. By its alternate 
dilatation and contraction, the blood is received from 
the veins, and returned through the arteries, by 
which means the circulation is carried on, and life 
preserved. ; 

2. The inner part of any thing ; the middlo part or 
interior ; a3, the heart of a country, kingdom, or €m- 
pire ; the heart of a town; the heart of a tree. 

3. That which has tho shape or form of a heart. 

4. The chief part; the vital part ; the vigorous or 
efficacious part, Bacon. 
in on worded = affections ona passions, a3 of 

'» Brief, enmity, courage, pleasure, &c.  ~ 

The heart is deceitful above all things. z Every im- 

agination of the thoughts of the heart is evil contin- 


Heard by listening. 
A listener; one who 


HE 


ually. Woe read of an honest and good heart, and an 
evil heart of unbelief, a willing heart, a heavy heart, 
sorrow of heart, a hard heart, a proud heart, a pure 
heart. The heart faints in adversity, or under dis- 
couragement, that is, courage falls; the heart is de- 
ceived, raed Sb reproved, lifted up, fixed, estab- 
lished, moved, &c, Scripture. 

6. By a metonymy, heart is used for an affection or 
passion, and particularly for love. 

The king’s heart was toward Absalom, —2 Sam. sly. 


7. The seat of tho understanding; as, an under- 
standing hedrt. We read of men wise in heart, and 
slow of heart. Scripture. 

8. The seat of the will; hence, secret purposes, in- 
tentions, or designs. There are many devices in a 
man’s heart, The heart of kings is unsearchable. 
The Lord tries and searches the heart. David had it 
in his heart to build a house of rest Yor tho ark. 

Scripture. 

Sometimes heart is used for the will, or determined 
purpose. 

The heart of the sons of men fs fully eet {n them to do ovil, — 

Eccles, viii. 
9. Person; character; used with respect to courage 


or kindness, 


Cheerly, my hearts. Shak. 


10. Courage; spirit; as, to take heart; to give 
heart; to recover heart. Spenser. Temple. Milton. 
11. Secret thoughts; recesses of the mind. 
Michal saw king David leaping and dancing before tha Lord, 
and sho despised him in her heart, ~2 Sam, vi 


12, Disposition of mind. 


He had a heart to do well. Sidney. 
13. Secret meaning ; real intention. 
And then show you the heart of my message, Shak, 


14. Conscience, or sense of good or ill. 
Brey man’s heart and consclence— doth either like or disal- 
low it, Hooker. 
15, Strength ; power of producing ; vigor ; fertility. 
Keep the land in heart. 


That the spont carth may gather heart again, Dryden. 
16, Tho utmost dogree, 

This gay charm — hath beguiled me 

To tho very heart cf loss. Shak. 


To get or learn by heart ; to commit to memory ; to 
learn so perfectly as to be able to repeat without a 
copy. 

To take to heart; to be much affected ; also, to be 
zealous, ardent, or solicitous, about a thing ; to have 
concern. 

To lay to heart, is used nearly in the sense of tho 
foregoing. 

To set the heart on; to fix the desires on; to be 
very desirous of obtaining or keeping; to be very 
fond of- 

To set the heart at rest 3 to make ono’s self quiet ; to 
be tranquil or easy in mind, 

To find in the heart; to be willing or disposed. 

I find it in my heart to ask your pardon, Sidney. 


For my heart; for tenderness or affection. I could 
not for my heart refuse his request. 
Or this phrase may signify, for my life; if my life 
Was at stake. 
I could not get him for my heart to do It, Shak. 


To speak to one’s heart; in Scripture, to speak kind- 
ly to; to comfort ; to encourage. 
To have in the heart ; to purpose ; to have design or 
intention. 
A hard heart; cruelty ; want of sensibility. 
HEART, v.i. To encourage. [Wot much used.] 


Pridcauz. 
HEART!-ACHE, (hart/ake,) xn. Sorrow ; anguish of 
mind, Shak. 


HEART!-AF-FE€T/ING, a, 
HEART’-AL-LOR/ING, a. Suited to allure the affec- 
tions. Parnell. 

HEART’-AP-PALL/ING, a. Dismaying the heart. 
HEART!-BREAK, x. Overwhelming sorrow or grief. 
Shek, 
HEART’-BREAK-ER, 2. A lady’s curl; a love-lock. 
HEART’-BREAK-ING, a. Breaking the heart; over- 


Affecting the heart. 


powering with grief or sorrow. Spenser. 
HEART’-BREAK-ING, n. Overpowering grief; deep 

affliction. Hakowiil. 
HEART’-BRED, a. Bred in the heart. Crashaw. 


HEART’-BROK-EN, a. Deoply afflicted or grieved. 
HEART!-BUE-I-ED, (-ber’rid,} a. Deeply Baenersd. 
OUung. 
HEART’-BURN,n. Cardialgy ; a disease or affection 
of the stomach, attended with a sensation of heat 
and uneasiness, 
HEART’-BURN-EZD, a. Having the heart inflamed. 
Shak. 


HEAERT’-BURN-ING, a. Causing discontent. 
Middleton. 
HEART’-BURN-ING, 2. Heart-burn, which see. 
2. Discontent ; secret enmity. Swift. 
HEART!-CHILL-ED, (hiart/child,) a Having the 
heart chilled. Shenstone. 
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Be eae a, Destroying peace of 
mind. 
HEART’-€OR-ROD‘ING, a. Pzeying on tho heart. 
AEART’-DEAR, a Sincerely beloved. Shak. 
HEART!-DEEP, c. Rooted in the heart. Herbert. 
HEART’-DIS-COUR/AG-ING, a [See Counace.} 
Depressing the spirits, South. 
HEART!-EASE, 2. Quiet; tranquillity of mi 


ou 
nd. 
f Shak 
HEAR'I/-EAG-ING, a Giving quiet to the mind. 
Jiilton. 
HEART!-£AT-ING, a.. Preying on the heart. Burton. 
HEART/-EN-LIV'EN-ING, a. Enlivening the heart. 
HEART!-EX-PAND/ING, a. Enlarging tho heart ; 
opening the feelings. Thomson. 
HEART’-FELT, a. Deeply felt; deeply affecting, 
either as joy or sorrow. 
HEART’-GRIEF, n. Afiliction of the heart. Milton. 
HEART!’-GRIND-ING, a. Grinding the heart. 
Mrs. Butler. 
HEART’-HARD-EN-ED, a, Obdurate ; impenitent; 
unfeeling. Harmer. 
HEART’-HARD-EN-ING, a. Rendering cruel or ob: 
durate. Shak. 
HEART/-HEAV'I-NESS, (-hev/e-nes,) x. Depression 
of spirits. Shak. 
HEART/-NUM-BLED, a, Humbled in heart. JMvore 
HEART I-ER, a. More hearty. 
HEART'’I-EST, a, Most hearty. 
HEART’LET, 2. A little heart. 
HEART!-OF-FEND/ING, a, Wounding the heart. 


Shak. 
HEART’-PAIN-ING, a. Giving pain to the heart, 
HEART!-PEA, x. A 


plant, heart-seed, which sce. 
Miller. 
HEART’-PIERC-ING, a. Piercing the heart. 
HEART!-PU’/RI-FY-ING, a, Purifying the heart. 
HEART!-QUELL-ING, a. Conquering tho affection. 
Spenser. 
HEART!-REND-ING, a. Breaking the heart; over- 
powering with anguish ; deeply afilictive. Waller. 
HEART’-RIS-ING, n. A rising of the heart; oppo- 


sition. 
HEART!-ROB-BING, a. Depriving of thought; ec- 
static. Spenser. 
2, Stealing the heart; winning. Spenser. 


HEART’S/-BLOOD The blood of the 


Ne 
HEART’-BLOOD, ” | (-blud,) } “heart s life essence, 
hake 
HEART’S’-EASE, n. <A plunt; a species of Viola or 
violet ; also, a species of Polygonum. 
HEART!’-SEARCH-ING, (-serch-ing,) a. 
the secret thoughtsand purposes. 
HEART!’-SEED, n. A climbing plant, of the genus Car- 
diospermium, having round seeds which are marked 
with a spot like a heart. Loudon. 
HEART!-SHAP-ED, a. Having the shape of a heart, 
HEART!-SICK, a, Sick at heart; pained in mind; 
deeply afflicted or depressed. 
HEART’-SICK’EN-ING, a. Sickening the heart. 
E, Everctt. 
HEART’SOME, a. Merry; cheerful; lively. [Scet- 
tish, 
HEA er/-soRE, n. That which pains the heart. 
Spenser. 
HEART!-ORE, a. Deeply woundéo, Shak. 
HEART/-SOR/ROW-ING, a Sorrowing deeply in 
heart. Shak. 
HEART’-STIR-RING, a. Moving the heart. 
HEART’-STRIKE, v.t. To affect at heart. 
B. Jonson. 
HEART’-STRING, x A hypothetical nerve or ten 
don, supposed to brace and sustain tho heart. 
Shak. Taylor. 
HEART!’-STRUCK, a, Driven to the heart; infixed 
in the mind. 
2. Shocked with fear; dismayed. Wilton. 
HEART’ SWELL-ING, a, Rankling in the heart. 


Spenser. 
HEART’-TIJIRILL-ING, a. Thrilling the heart. 
HEART/-TOUCH-ING, a. Affecting the heart, 
HEART!/-WHEEL, x. 


Searching 


The name of a well-known 
mechanical contrivance, (on elliptical wheel for con- 
verting a circular motion into an alternating rectilin- 
ear one,) common in cotton-milis. Brande, 

HEART!’-WHOLE, (-hdle,) ec. [See Wuore.] Not 
affected with love; not in love, or not deeply af- 
fected. 

2, Having unbroken spirits, or good courage. 

HEART!-WQOD, n. The hard, central part of the 
trunk of a tree, differing in color from the outer lay- 
ers. Brande. Lindley. 

HEART’-WOUND-ED, a. Wounded with love or 
grief; deeply affected with some passion, Pope. 

HEART’-WOUND-ING, a. Piercing with grief. Rowe. 

HEART’ED, a. Taken to heart. [JVot used.] Shak 

2. Composed of hearts. [JVot used.] Shak, 

3. Laid up in the heart. Shak., 

This word is chiefly used in composition ; as, hard- 
hearted, faint-hearted, stout-hearted, &c. 

HEART’EN, (hirt/n,) v. t. To encourage ; to animate ; 
to incite or stimulate courage. Sidney. 

2. To restore fertility or strength to; as, to hearten 
land. [Little used.] May. 
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HEART’EN-ER, (hart/n-er,) xn. He or that which 
ives courage or animation. , Brown. 
HEARTH, (harth; herth is sanctioned by no recent 
orthoépist;) n, [Sax. heorth; G. herd; Dan. haard; 
Sw. hard. Qu. its connection with earth, wkich 

must have been the primitive hearth.] 
"1. A pavement or floor of brick or stone in a chim- 
ney, on which a fire is made, and from which there 
is a passage for the smoke to ascend. 

2. Figuratively, the house itself, asthe abode of 
comfort to its inmates and of hospitality to strangers, 


Smart, 
HEARTH/-MON-EY, A tax on hearths. 
HEARTH’-PEN-NY, Blackstone. 
HEARTH’-STONE, n. Stone forming the hearth ; 
fireside. 
HEART/CLY, adv. [from hearty.] From the heart; 
with all the heart; with sincerity ; really. 
I heartily forgive them. Shak. 
2. With zeal; actively ; vigorously. He heartily 
assisted the prince. 
3. With eagerness; freely; largely; as, to eat 
heartily. 
HEART’I-NESS, 2. Sincerity; zeal; ardor; earn- 
2, Eagerness of appetite. [estness, 
HEART’LESS, a, Without courage ; spiritless ; faint- 
hearted. 
Heartlese thoy fought, and guitted soon thelr ground. Dryden. 


2. Without feeling or affection. 

HEART’LESS.-LY, Without courage or spirit ; 
faintly ; timidly ; feebly. 

2. Without feeling or affection. 
HEART’LESS-NESS, xn. Want of courage or spirit ; 
dejection of mind ; feebleness. Bp. Hall. 

3. Destitution of feeling or affection. 

HEART’Y,a. Having the heart engaged in any thing ; 
sincere ; warm; zealous ; as, to be hearty in support 
of government. 

2. Proceeding from the heart ; sincere; warm; as, 
a hearty welcome. 

3. Boing full of health ; sound; strong; healthy ; 
as, a hearty man. 

4. Strong; durable ; as, hearty timber. [JVot used 
in America. | Wotton. 

5. Having a keen appetite; eating much; as, a 
hearty eater. 

6. Strong; nourishing ; as, hearty food. 

HEART/Y-HALE, a. Good for the heart. 


Ne 


Obs.] 

penser. 

HEAT, 2x. [Sax. heat, het; D. hitte; G. hitze; Sw. 
hetta ; D. hede; Li. estus, for he@stus, or cestus, Bee 
the verb.] 

1. Heat, as a cause of sensation, is considered by 
some to be the result of the vibration of elastic media, 
by others as a subtile fluid, contained in a greater 
or less degree in all hodies. In modern.chemistry, it 
is called caloric. It expands all bodies in different 
proportions, and is the cause of fluidity and evapora- 
tion, A certain degree of it is also essential to ani- 
mal and vegetable life. Heat is latent, when so 
combined with other matter as not to be perceptible. 
It is sensible, when it is evolved and perceptible. 

Lavoisier, Encyc. 

2. Heat, as a sensation, is the effect produced on 
the sentient organs of animals, by the passage of 
caloric, disengaged from surrounding bodies, to the 
organs. When we touch or approach a hot body, 
the caloric or heat passes from that body to our organs 
of feeling, and gives the sensation of heat. On the 
contrary, when we touch a cold body, the caloric 
passes from the hand to that body, and causes a sen- 
sation of cold. Lavoisier. 

Note. — This theory of heat seems not to be fully 
settled. 

3. Hot air ; hot weather; as, the heat of the trop- 
ical climates. 

4. Any accumulation or concentration ofpthe mat- 
ter of heat or caloric ; as, the heat of the body ; the 
heat of a furnace; a red heat; a white heat; a weld- 
ing heat. 

5. The greatest accumulation of heat, or the time 
of such accumulation ; as, in the heat of the day. 

6. The state of being once heated or hot. Give 
the iron another heat. 

7. A violent action unintermitted ; a single effort. 

Many causes are required for refreshment between the heats. 

Dryden. 

8 A single effort in running; a course ata race. 
Hector won at the first feat. 

9. Redness of the face ; flush. Addison. 

10. Animal excitement ; violent action or agita- 
tion of the system. The body is all in 2 heat. 

11, Utmost violence; rage; vehemence; as, the 
heat of battle. 

12. Violence ; ardor ; as, the heat of party. 

13, Agitation of mind; inflammation or excite- 
ment ; exasperation ; as, the heat of passion. 

44, Ardor; fervency; animation in thought or 
discourse. 

‘With all the strength and heat of eloquence, 


15. Fermentation. 
BEAT, »v.t. [Sax. hatan, to call, to order, command, 


Addison, 
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HEA 


or promise; gehatan, to call, to promise, to grow ; HEA/FHEN-ISH-LY, adv. After the manner of hee- 


warin ; hetan, to heat, to command, to call ; gehetan, 
to promise ; hase, order, command ; behes, a vow ; 
behatan, to vow ; onhetan, to heat, to inflame ; hatian, 
to heat, to be hot, to boil, to hate; het, heat, heat ; 
hat, hot; hate, hatred, hate; L. odi, osus, for hodi, 
hosus; Goth. hatyan, to hate ; haitan, gahaitan, to call, 
to command, to vow or promise; G. heiss, hot; 
heissen, to call; heitzen, to heat ; hitze, heat, ardor, 
vehemence ; geheiss, command ; verheissen, to prom- 
ise; hass, hate; hassen, to hate; D. heet, hot, eager, 
hasty ; hitte, heat, heeten, to heat, to name or call, to 
be called, to command ; haat, hate ; haaten, to hate ; 
verhitten, to inflame ; Sw. het, hot; hetta, heat, a 
sion ; hetta, to be hot, to glow; heta, to be called or 
named ; hat, hate, hatred; hata, to hate ; Dan. heed, 
hot ; hede, heat, ardor; heder, to heat, to be calied or 
named; had, hate; hader, to hate, With these 
words coincides the L. e@stus, for kwstus, heat, tide, 
Gr. a:8w, to burn, and the English haste and hoist 
dre probably of the same family. The primary and 
literal sense of all these words is, to stir, to rouse, to 
raise, to agitate, from the action of driving, urging, 
stimulating, whence Sw. hetsa, Dan. hedser, to ex- 
cite, to set on dogs. See Class Gd, No. 39, and oth- 
ers. It may be further added, that in W. cds is 
hatred, a castle, from the senseof separating ; casau, 
to hate ; and if this is of the same family, it unites 
castle with the foregoing words. In these words we 
see the sense of repulsion.] 

1. To make hot; to communicate heat to, or cause 
to be hot; as, to heat an oven or a furnace ; to heat 
iron. 

2. To make feverish ; as, to heat the blood. 

3. To warm with passion or desire; to excite; to 
rouse into action. 

A noble emulation heate your breast. Dryden. 


4. To agitate the blood and spirits with action; to 
excite animal action. ; den, 
HEAT, v.%. To grow warm or hot by fermentation, 
or extrication of latent Jieat. Green hay heats in a 

mow, and green corn in a bin. 
2. To grow warmor hot. The iron or the water 
heats slowly. 

HEAT, for Hzatep, used by Shakspeare and Ben Jon- 
son, is still sometimes used, and pronounced het; 
but it is not elegant. 

HEAT’ED, pp. or a4, Made hot; inflamed ; exasper- 

HEAT’ER, 2. He or that which heats. [ated. 

®. A mass of iron which is heated and inclosed in 
a box or case in order to heat or keep something 
hot ; as, a coffee-heater. 

HEATH, nm ([Sax. heth; D. and G. heide; Dan. hede ; 
Sw. hed; Scot. haddyr ; W. eiziar, connected with 

eiziaw, to take to, or possess ; the clinging plant.] 
et plant of the genus Erica, of many species, 

bearing beautiful flowers. ‘It is a shrub which is 
used in Great Britain for brooms, thatch, beds for 
the poor, and for heating ovens. Its leaves are 


small, and continue green all the year. It is called 
also Line. Miller, P. Cyc. 
2. A place overgrown with heath. Temple. 


3. A place overgrown with shrubs of any kind. 
Bacon. 
HEATH/-€LAD, a. Clothed or crowned with heath. 
HEATH'-C€OCK, )2, A large bird which frequents 
HEATH’-GAME, heaths, a species of grouse. 


= Carew. 
HEATH’-PEA, x. A species of bitter vetch, Orobus. 
i Johnson. 
HEATH!-POUT, n. A bird, the same as the heath-cock. 
. Ed, Encye. 
HEATH’AROSE, n. A plant. Ainsworth, 


HEA’FHEN, (hé/thn,) n. [Sax. hethen; G. heide, 
heath, and a heathen or pagan; D. heiden; Dan. 
and Sw. hedning; Gr. cOvos; from heath, that is, one 
who lives in the country or woods, as pagan from 
pagus, a village.] 

1, A pagan; a Gentile ; one who worships idols, 
or is unacquainted with the true God. In the Scrip- 
tures, the word seems to comprehend all nations ex- 
cept the Jews or Israelites, as they were all strangers 
to the true religion, and-all addicted to idolatry. The 
word may now be applied, perhaps, to ali nations, 
except to Christians and Mohammedans. 

Heathen, without the plural termination, is used 
plurally or collectively, for Gentiles or heathen na- 
tions. ‘ 

Ask of ae gad T will give thee the heathen for thine Inheritance. 

— Fs. 

Heathen, however, has a plural, expressing two or 
more individuals. 

If men have reason to be heathens in Japan. Locke. 

The precepts and examples of the anclent heathens, Addison. 
_ 2. A rude, illiterate, barbarous person. 

HEA’THEN, a. Gentile ; pagan ; as, a heathen author. 

< Addison, 

HEA'FHEN-DOM, n. That part of the world where 
heathenism prevails. ” Irving. 

HEA/FHEN-ISH, a. Belonging to Gentiles or pagans ; 
as, heathenish rites. ° 

2. Rude ; illiterate ; wild ; uncivilized. 

3. Barbarous ; savage; cruel; rapacious. Spenser. 


thens. 

HEA/FHEN-ISH-NESS, n. The state of being hea 
then, or like heathens. 

HiA/PHEN-ISM, n.  Gentiliem ; ism ; igno- 
rance of the true God ; idolatry ; the rites or system 
of religion of a pagan nation. Hammond. 

2. Rudeness ; barbarism ; ignorance. 

HEA/FHEN-IZE, v. t. To render heathen or hea 


thenish. Firmia. 
Ue dea Sega pp. Rendered heathen or hea- 
thenish, 
HEA’/FHEN-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering heathenish. 
HiEA'FHEN-NESS, n. State of being heathens, 
HEATH/ER, (heth’er. This is tho only promancia 
tion in Scotland.) x. Heath. 

HEAFTH’ER-BEI,LS, (heth/er-belz,) x. pl. The blow» 
soms of the heather. Burns. 
HEATH/ER-Y, (heti-,) a Heathy; nbounding in 
heather. Mrs. Homans. 
HEATH’Y, a. [from heath.] Full of heath ; abound- 
ing with heath ; as, heathy land. JHartimer. 
HEAT'ING, ppr. Making warm or hot; inflaming ; 

rousing the passions ; exasperating. 

2. a. Tending to impart heat to; promoting 
warmth or heat; exciting action; stimulating; as, 
heatitg medicines or applications, 

HEAT’ING-LY, adv. So as to impart heat to. 
HEAT’LESS, a. Destitute of heat; cold. 
Beaum. & FL 
HEAYE, (heev,) v. t.; pret. Hnavep, or Hove; pp 
Heavep, Hove, formerly Hoven. ([Sax. heafan, 
hefan, heofan; Goth. hafyan; Sw. hafva; D. heffen; 
G. heben; Dan. hever, to heave; Gr. xapew, to 
breathe; xarvw, id. Class Gb.] : 

1. To lift ; to raise ; to move upward. 

So stretched out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 

Chained on the burning lake, nor ever hente 

Has risen, or heaved his head. 

2. To cayse to swell. 

The glittering finny swarms 

That heave our friths and crowd upon our shores. Thomson. 

3. To raise or force from the breast ; as, to heave & 
sigh or groan, which is accompanied with a swelling 
or expansion of the thorax. 

4, To raise ; to elevate; with high, 

One heaved on high. 

5. To p@if; to elate. Hayward, 

6. Tothrow ; to cast ; tosend; as, to heave a stone. 
This is a common use of the word in popular Jan- 
guage, and among seamen ; as, to heave the lead. 

7. To raise forcibly, by turning a windlass; with 
up; ac, to heave up the anchor. Hence, 

8. To turn a windlass or capstan with bars or 
levers. Hence the order, to heave away. 

To heave ahead; to force a vessel ahead by any 
means, when not under sail. Totten. 

To heave astern ; to cause to recede ; to draw back. 

To heave down; to throw or lay down on one side ; 
to careen. 

To heave out ; tothrow out. With seamen, to loose 
or unfurl a sail, particularly the stay-sails. 

To heave in stays; in tacking, to put a vessel om 
the other tack. Totten. 

To heave short; to draw so much of a cable into 
the ship, as that she is almost perpendicularly above 
the anchor. 

To heave a strain; to work at the windlass with 
unusual exertion. 

To heave taught; to turn a capstan, &c., till the 
rope becomes strained. [See Tavont and Ticut, 

To heave to; to bring the ship’s head to the wind, 
and stop her motion. 

To heave up; to relinquish; [so to throw up;] as, 
to heave up a design. [ Vulgar. 

HEAVE, (heev,) v.% To swell, distend, or dilate ; ay, 
a horse heaves in panting. Hence 

2. To pant; to breathe with labor or pain ; as, he 
heaves for breath. 

3. To keck ; to make an effort to vomit. 

4. To rise in billows, as the sea; to swell. 

5. To rise ; to be lifted ; as, a ship heaves. 

6. To rise or swell, as the earth at the breaking up 
of frost. 

To heave in sight; to appear; to make its first ap 
pearance ; as, a ship at sea, or as a distant object 
approaching or being approached. 

We observe that this verb has often the sense of 
raising or rising im an arch or circular form, as in 
throwing and in distention, and from this sense is 
derived its application to the apparent arch over our 
heads, heaven. 

HEAVE, (heev,) 2. Arising or swell; an exertion or 
effort upward. 

None could guens whether the mext heave of the earthquake 

would settle or swallow them. Dryden, 


2. A rising swell, or distention, as of the breast. 


Milton. 


Shak 


These profound heaves, Shak, 
3. An effort to vomit. 
4, An effort to rise. Hudibras, 
HEAV’ED, pp. Lifted; swelled; panted; tried to 


vomit, 
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HEAV'EN, (hev’n,) m, . [Sax. heafen, hefen, heofen, 
from Ta to heave, and signifying elevated or 
arched. 

1 The region or expanse which surrounds the 
earth, and which appears above and around us, like 
un immense arch or vault, in which are seen the 
sun, moon, and stars. 

2. Among Christians, the part of space in which 
the omnipresent Jehovah is supposed to afford more 
sensible manifestations of his glory. Hence, this is 
called the habitation of God, and is represented as 
the residence of angels and blessed spirits. Deut. 
zXxvi. 

Tho sanctified heart loves heaven for ita purity, and God for his 

goodness, Buckminster. 

3. Among pagans, the residence of the celestial 

3. 

4, The sky-or air; the region of the atmosphere ; 
er an elevated place ; in a very indefinite sense. Thus 
we speak of a mountain reaching to heaven ; the 
fowls of heaven; the clouds of heaven; hail or rain 
from heaven. Jer. ix. Job xxxv. 

Their cities are walled to heaven, — Deut. i. 


5, Thé Hebrews acknowledged three heavens; the 
air or aérial heavens; the firmament in which the 
stars are supposed to be placed ; and the heaven of 
heavens, or third heaven, the residence of Jehovah. 

Brown, 

6. Modern philosophers divide the expanse above 
and around the earth into two parts, the atmosphere 
or aérial heaven, and the ethereal heaven beyond 
the region of the air, in which there is supposed to 
be a thin, unresisting medium, called ether. Encyc. 

7. The Supreme Power ; the Sovereign of heaven ; 
God ; as, prophets sent by Heaven. : 


I heve ginned against Heaven. — Luke xv. 


Shun the impious profaneness which scoffs at the Institutions of 
Heaven. Dwight. 
8. The pagan deities ; celestials. 
And show the heavens more just. Shak, 
9. Elevation ; sublimity. 
O for a muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention. Shak, 


10, Supreme felicity ; great happiness, 

ll. The angels. Jobxv.15. _ 

12. Distinguished glory. Js. xiv. 12. 
HEAV’/EN-AS-PIR/ING, a. Aspiring to heaven: 


Akenside, 
HEAV’EN-BAN’ISH-ED, (-ban/isht,) ¢. Banished 
from heaven. “ Milton. 
HEAV’EN-BE-GOT’, a. Begot by a celestial bi 


eing. 
Dryden. 
HEAV’EN-BORN, a. Born from heaven; native of 
heaven, or of the celestial regions; as, heaven-born 
sisters. Pope. ° 
HEAV’EN-BRED, a. Produced or cultivated in 
heaven ; as,vveaven-bred poesy. Shak. 
HEAV’EN-BRIGHT, a. Bright as heaven. 
HEAV/EN-BUILT, (-bilt,) a. Built by the agency or 
favor of the gods; as,a heaven-built wall. Pope, 
HEAV’EN-DAR-ING, a. Offering defiance to Heaven, 
or to the divine will and commands. 
HEAV'EN-DI-RE€T’ED, a. Pointing to the sky; 
as, & heaven-directed spire. Pope. 
2, Taught or directed by the celestial powers ; as, 
heaven-directed hands. Pope. 
HEAY’/EN-EX-ALT’ED, a. Exalted to heaven. 
HEAV’EN-FALL/EN, a. Fallen from heaven ; hav- 
ing revolted from God. Milton. 
HEAV/EN-GIFT-ED, a. Bestowed by sa 
au 


HEAV’EN-GIV-EN, a. Given by Heaven. Verplanck. 

HEAV’EN-GUID-ED, a, Divinely guided. Milton. 

HEAV’EN-IN-SPIR/ED, a. Inspired by Heaven: 
ilton. 


HEAV’EN-IN-STRU€T’ED, a. Taught Mer 


‘ashaw. 
HEAV'EN-IZE, (hev’n-ize,) v. t. To render like 
Heaven, [ Unauthorized. Bp. Hall, 
HEAVY! EN- 


SS/ING, a, Touching, as it were, the 
hak. 


sky. - S 
HEAV'EN-LI-NESS, n. [from heavenly.]. Supreme 
excellence, vies. 
HEAV!’EN-LOV-ED, (-luvd,) a. Beloved by Heaven. 
\ = Hilton. 


HEAV/EN-LY, a. Pertaining to heaven ; celestial ; 
08, heavenly regions ; heavenly bliss. 
DY Resembling heaven ; supremely excellent; as, 
& heavenly lyre; a heavenly temper. 
The love of heaven makes one heavenly. Sidney. 
3. Inhabiting heaven ; as, a heavenly race ; the 
heavenly throng. 
HEAV’EN-LY, adv. In a manner resembling that of 
heaven, 


‘Where heavenly, penaive Contemplation dwells. Pope. 
2. By the influence or agency of Heaven. 
Our heavenly guided soul shall climb. Milton. 


HEAV’EN-LY-MIND’ED, a, Having the affections 
placed on heaven, and on spiritual ee : 
ilner. 
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HEAV!EN-LY-MIND/ED-NESS, x. The state of 
having the affections plaeed on heavenly things and 
spiritual objects. Milner. 

HEAV!/EN-PRO-THGT’‘ED, a. Protected by divine 
power. 

HEAV!EN-SA-LUT’ING, a. Touching the sky. 

Crashaw. 

HEAV'EN-WARD, adv. Toward heavén. Prior. 

HEAV’/EN-WAR/RING, a. Warring against Heaven. 

Milton. 

HEAVE’-OF-FER-ING, x. Among the Jews, an of- 
fering or oblation made to God ; so called because it 
was to be heaved or elevated. Num. xv. and xviii. 
The same as wave-offering. 

HEAV’/ER, 2, One who heaves or lifts. 
men, a staff for a lever. 

HEAVES, (heevz,) n. A disease of horses, character- 
ized by difficult and laborious respiration. 

HEAV'I-ER, (hev’e-er,) a. More heavy. 

HEAV’I-EST, (hev’e-est,) a. Most heavy. 

HEAV’I-LY, (hev’e-ly,) adv. [from heavy.] With 
great weight : as, to bear heavily on a thing; to be 
heavily loaded. 

2. With great weight of grief; grievously ; afflict- 
ively. When calamities fall heavily on the Christian, 
he finds consolation in Christ, 

3. Sorrowfully ; with grief. 

I came hither to transport the tidings, 


Among sea- 


Which J have heavily borne, Shak. 
4, With an air of sorrow or dejection. 
Why looks your grace so heavily to-day ? Shak, 


5. With weight; oppressively. 
bear heavily on the people.. 

6. Slowly and laboriously ; with difficulty ; as, to 
move heavily. 

So they drove them heavily. — Ex. xiv. 
HEAV’I-NESS, (hev’e-ness,) n, Weight; ponderous- 
ness ; gravity ; the quality of being heavy ; as, the 
heaviness of a.body. 

2, Sadness ; sorrow ; dejection of mind ; depression 
of spirits. 

Hleawinese in the heart of man maketh it stoop. — Proy. xii. 

Ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season ye are in heaviness, 

through manifold temptations. — 1 Pet. i 

3. Sluggishness ; torpidness ; dullness of spirit ; 
languidness ; languor ; lassitude, 

What means this heavinese that hangs upon me? Addison, 

4, Weight; burden ; oppression ; as, the heaviness 
of taxes. 3 

5. That which it requires great strength to move 
or overcome ; that which creates labor and difficulty ; 
as, the heaviness of a draught. 

6. Thickness ; moistness; deepness ; as, the heav- 
iness of ground or soil. 

7. Thickness ; moistness ; as of air. 

HEAV/ING, ppr. or a. Lifting ; swelling; throwing; 
panting ; making an effort to vomit. 

HEAV/ING, zn. A rising-or swell; a panting. 

Addison. Shak. 

HEAV’I-SOME, (hev’e-sum,) a. Dull; dark ; drowsy. 
Loar) 

HEAV’Y, (hev’y,) a. [Sax. heafig, hefig, that is, lift- 
like, lifted with labor, from heafan, to heave.] 

1. Weighty ; ponderous 3; having great weight ; 
tending strong!y to the center of attraction ; contrary 
to light ; bey ng to material bodies ; as, a heavy stone ; 
a heavy load. 

2. Sad; sorrowful ; dejected ; depressed in mind. 

A light wife makes a heavy husband. 

So is he that aingeth songs to a heavy heart, — Prov. xxv. 


3. Grievous; afflictive ; depressing to the spirits ; 
as, heavy néws ; a heavy calamity. 
4, Burdensome ; oppressive ; as, heavy taxes. 
Make thy father’s heavy yoke —lighter. —1 Kings xil. 


5. Wanting life and animation; dull. 
My h fe: 
A heart w love and grief inclined. 
6. Drowsy ; dull. 


Their eyes were heavy. — Matt. xxvi. Y.uke ix, 


7. Wanting spirit or animation ; destitute of life or 
rapidity of sentiment; dull; as, a heavy writer; a 
heary style. 

8, Wanting activity or vivacity ; indolent. 

But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 


9. Slow; sluggish. He walks with a heavy gait. 

10. Burdensome ; tedious; as, heavy hours. Time 
lies heavy on him who has no employment. 

11. Loaded ; encumbered ; burdened. 


He found hia men heavy, and laden with booty, Bacon, 


12. Lying with weight on the stomach ; not easily 
digested ; as, oily food is heavy to the stomach. 

13. Moist; deep; soft; miry; as, heavy land; a 
heavy soil. We apply heavy to soft. loamy, or clayey 
land, which makes the draught of a plow or wagon 
difficult and laborious. So we say, a heavy road, 

14. Difficult ; laborious; as, a heavy draught. 

15. Weary ; supported with pain or difficulty. 

And tho hands of Moses were heavy. —Ex. xvii, 


Taxes sometimes 


Prior. 
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J 
16. Inflicting severe evils, punishments, or judg 
ments. uF , 


The hand of the Lord was heavy on them of Ashdod. — 1 Sam, » 
17. Burdensome ; occasioning great care. 
This thing is too heavy for thee. — Ex, xviil. 
18. Dull; not hearing ; inattentive, 
Neither his ear heavy, that he can not hear, — Is, liz, 


19. Large, as billows ; swelling and rolling with 
great force ; as, a heavy sea, 
ri Large in amount; as, a heavy expense ; a heavy 

ebt. 

21. Thick; dense; black ; as, a heavy cloud. 

22. Violent ; tempestuous ; as, a heavy wind or gale, 

23. Large; abundant; as, a heavy fall of snow or 
rain. 

24, Great; violent; forcible; as, a heavy fire of 
cannon or small arms. 

25. Not raised by leaven or fermentation ; not 
light ; clammy ; as, heavy bread. 

26. Requiring much labor or much expense ; as, 0 
heavy undertaking. 

27. Loud ; as, heavy thunder. 

Heavy inetal, in military afairs, signifies large guns, 
carrying balls of a large size, or it is applied to large 
balls themselves, : 

HEAV’Y, (hev’y,) adv. With great weight; used in 
composition. 

HEAV’Y, (hev’y,) v. t. To make heavy. [Wot in 
use. Wickliffe. 

HEAV’/Y-BROW-ED, a, Having heavy brows. 

HEAV'Y HAND-ED, a. Clumsy; not active or dex- 
trous. 

HEAV’Y-HEAD-ED, a. Having a heavy or dull head. 

HEAV’Y-LAD/EN, a. Laden witn a heavy burden. 

HEAV'Y-SPAR, 7. [See Bagyta.] A heavy, sparry 
mineral, but little harder than calc-spar and sulphu- 
ric. acid. 

HEA’ZY, a. [Ice. hoese.] 

Hoarse ; wheezing. [Local.] 

HEB/DO-MAD, n. - [Gr. t@donas, seven days, from 
émra, seven ; L, hebdomada.] 

A week ; a period of seven days, [ot used.] 

Brown. 


HEB-DOM’AD-AL, 


Weekly ; consisting of sev- 
HEB-DOM’AD-A-RY, 


a. 

{ en days, or occurring every 
seven days. Brown, 
HEB-DOM/AD-A-RY, x. A member of a chapter or 

conven’, whose week it is to officiate in the choir, 

rehearse the anthems and prayers, and perform other 

services, which, on extraordinary occasions, are per- 

formed by the superiors. * 
HEB-DO-MAT‘I€-AL, a. Weekly. 
HEB’EN, x. Ebony. 
HEB’E-TATE, ». t. 

Reavy: 

To dull; to blunt; to stupefy ; as, to hebetate the 

intellectual faculties. Arbuthnot, 
HEB/E-TA-TED, pp. Made blunt, dull, or stupid. 
HEB’/E-TA-TING, ppr. Rendering blunt, dull, pr stu- 


pid. 
HEB-E-TA'TION, n. The act of making blunt, dull, 
or stupid. 
2. The state of being dulled. 
HEB/ETE, a. Dull; stupid. [0bs.] 
HEB/E-TUDE, n. {. hebetudo.| 
Dullness ; stupidity. Harvey. 
HE-BRA‘I€, a. [from Hebrew.] Pertaining to the 
Hebsgews ; designating the language of the Hebrews, 
HE-BRA/I€-AL-LY, adv: After the manner of the 
Hebrew language ; from right to left. Swift. 
HE/BRA-ISM, 2. A Hebrew idiom; a peculiar ex- 
pression or manner of speaking in the Hebrew lan- 


guage. 

HE/BRA-IST, n. One versed in the Hebrew lang .age 
and learning. f 

HE-BRA-IST’I€, a, Pertaining to or resembiing Ho- 


Bp. Morton. 
Spenser. 
[L. hebeto, from hebes, dull, blunt, 


brew. 

Hi/BRA-IZE, v. t. To convert into the Hebrew id- 
iom ; to make Hebrew. J. P. Smith. 
HE’/BRA-IZE, »v. 1 To speak Hebrew, or to conform 

to the Hebrews. 
HE/BRA-IZ-ED, pp. Converted into the Hebrew id- 


iom. 

HE/BREW, (hé/bru,) n. [Heb, “ay Eber, either a 
proper name, or a name denoting passage, pilgrim- 
age, or coming from beyond the Euphrates. | 

1, One of the descendants of Eber, or Heber; but 
particularly, a descendant of Jacob, who was a @e- 
scendant of Eber; an Israelite ; a Jew. 

2. The Hebrew language. 

HE’BREW, a. Pertaining to the Hebrews; as, the 
Hebrew language or rites, 

HE/BREW-ESS, x. An Israelitish woman. 

HE-BRI''CIAN, (he-brish/an,) 2 One skilled in tha 
Hebrew language. [Less proper.] [See Hesraret.] 

HE-BRID’I-AN, a. Pertaining to the isles called Heb: 
rides, west of Scotland. Johnson. 

HE€’A-TOMB, (hek/a-toom,) 2. [L. hecatombe; Gr. 
éxaropGn; txarov, a hundred, and Movs, an ox.] 

In antiquity, a sacrifice of a hundred oxen or 
beasts of the same kind, and, itis said, at a hundred 
altars, and by a hundred priests, Eacyec. 
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Hence, sometimes trdefinitely, any sacrifice of a 
large number of victims. Brande. 
HECK, [See Harcn.} An engine or instrument 

’ for catching fish ; as, a salmon heck. Chambers. 

2 A rack fur holding fodder for cattle. pees 

ay. 

3. Abend inastream. [G. ecke, ace 

4, A hatch or latch of a door. [Zocal.] 050. 

HECK’LE, (hek’l,) r. t A different orthography of 
Hacxxs, or Hatcut, | 

HEC'TARE, n. ([Gr. éxarov, a hundred, and- L. 
ared. . 

A French measure containing a hundred arés, or 
ten thousand square metres, or nearly two and a half 
English acres. Lunicr. 

HEE'TIE, a [Gr. ixrexos, from ?%es, habit of 
HE€/TI€-AL, i body, from exw, to have.] 

1. Habitual; pertaining to hectic. 

2. Affected with hectic fevers; as, a hectic pa- 


tient. 
No hectic student scares the gentle maid. 


HEE€’TI€,x. An exacerbating and remitting fever, with 
stages of chilliness, heat, and sweat, variously inter- 
mixed; exacerbation, chiefly in the evening; the 
sweats mostly in the night; pulse weak; urine with 
a natant, furfuraceous cloud. Tully. 

HE@€/TI€-AL-LY, adv. Constitutionally. Johnson. 

HE€’/TO-GRAM, n. [Gr. exarov, a hundred, and 

HEC’ T0-GRAMME, ypappa, 2 gram.] 

In the French system of weights and measures, a 
weight containing a hundred grammes, or about 3} 
ounces avoirdupois. Lunier. 

HEC€-TOL’I-TER,)n. [Gr. ixarov,a hundred, and 

HEC!’ T0-LI-TRE, Acrpa, @ pound. 

A French measure of capacity for liquids, contain- 
ing a hundred litres; equal to a tenth: of a cubic 
metre, nearly 264 gallons of wine measure, or 22 im- 
perial gallons. As adry measure, it is called a setier, 


and contains 10 decalitres, or about 23 Winches- 


ter bushels. Lunier. McCulloch. 
HE€-TOME-TER, }n. [Gr. txarov, a hundred, and 
HEC/TO-ME-TRE,\ _peroov, measure. 

A French measure equal to a hundred metres; the 
metre being the unit of lineal measure. It is equiva- 
lent nearly to 328 English feet. Lunier, 

HE€’/TOR, 2. [from Hector, the son of Priam, a 
brave Trojan warrior. ] 

1. A bully ; a blustering, turbulent, noisy fellow. 

2. One who teases or vexes. 

HEE€’TOR, v. t Tothreaten; to bully; to treat with 
insolence. . Dryden. 

2. To tease; tovex ; to torment by words. 

HE€’TOR, vz. i. _ To play the bully ; to bluster; to be 
turbulent, or insolent. Swift. 

HE€‘LOR-ED, pp. Bullied ; teasod. 

HE€’/TOR-ING, ppr. Bullying; blustering; vexing. 

i, The epithet of a hectoring fellow is a more fa- 
miliar: instance of a participle similarly formed, 

_ though strangely distorted in its use to express a 
Meaning almost the opposite of its original. The 
Hector of Homer unites, we know, 


©The mildest manners with the bravest mind.’ 


The sole bulwark of Troy, he reveres the opinion of 
her citizens ; armed, and hastening to the battle, he 
stops to caress his infant, and to soothe the afflic- 
tions of its mother; to his brother’s faults he is in- 
dulgent ; and Helen herself witnesses, over his grave, 
that she.had never heard from him one accent of un- 
kindness, or ceased to be protected from the re- 
proach of others by his mild speech and kindly dis- 
positions: 

Zi tr’ ayavodpoctun, cat cots ayvaots érécoat.”? 

Nuge Metrice, an unpublished work by Lord 
Grenville, 1824, p. 86. — E. H. B.] 
HE€’/TOR-ISM, x. The disposition or practice of a 
hector; a bailying. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
HE€/TOR-LY, a. Blustering; insolent. Barrow. 
HED’DLES, (hed/dlz,) x. pl. The harness for guiding 
the warp threads in a loom. . Buchanan. 
HED’EN-BERG-ITE,%. [from Hedenberg, who first 
analyzed it.] 

A dark, or nearly black, cleavable variety of au- 
gite, semi-metallic in appearance, containing a large 
Pade of oxyd of iron. Dana. 

HED-E-RA’CEOUS, (-a/ehus,) a. [L. hederaceus, from 
hedera, ivy; W. eizaw, ivy, from holding, clinging; 
éiziaw, to possess. See Heatu.] 

1. Pertaining to ivy. 

2. Producing ivy. 

HED/E-RAL, a. Composed of ivy ; belonging to ivy. 
? Bailey. 
Pleat ee eee a. [L. hedera, ivy, and Vira to 
ear. 

Producing ivy. 

HEDGE, (hej,) n. [Sax. hege, heaz, heg, hegge; G. 
heck; D. hey, haag; Dan. hekke, or hek; Sw. hden, 
hedge, protection; Fr. haie; W. cae. Hence Eng. 


Taylor. 


Ss - 
kaw, and Hague in Holland. Ar. c= haugon, 


a species of thorny plant.] 


HEE 


Properly, a thicket of thorn-bushes, or other shrubs, 
orsmall trees ; but appropriately, such a thicket plant- 
ed round a field to fence it, or in rows, to separate 
the parts of a garden, 

Hedge, prefixed to another word, or in composi- 
tion, denotes something mean, as, a hedge-priest, a 
hedge-press, a hedge-vicar, that is, born in or belonging 
to the hedges or woods, low, outlandish. [JVot used 
in America, 

HEDGE, (hej,) v. t. To inclose with a hedge; to 
fence with a thicket of shrubs or small trees; to 
separate by a hedge ; as, to hedge a field or garden. 

2. To obstruct with a hedge, or to obstruct in any 
manner. 


1 will hedge up thy way with thorns. — Hos, fl, 
3. To surround for defense ; to fortify. 
England hedged in with the main, 


4. To inclose for preventing escape. 
That is a law to hedge in the cuckow. Locke, 


Dryden, Swift, and Shakspeare, have written 
Hepoe for Epor, to edge in, but improperly. 

5. To guard, or protect ; as, to hedge one’s bets, that 
is, after having bet on one side, to bet also on the 
other side, thus guarding one’s self against great 
loss, whatever may be the result. Smart. 

HEDGE, (hej,) v. i. To hide, as in a hedge ; to hide ; 
to skulk, Shak. 

2. To bet on both sides. [See No. 5, above.] 

HEDGE’-BILL, n. A cutting hook used in dress- 
HEDG’/ING-BILL, § ing hedges. 
HEDGE/-BORN, a. Of Jow birth, as if born in the 
woods ; outlandish ; obscure. Shak. 
HEDGE’-BOTE, n. Wood for repairing hedges. 
Blackstone, 
HEDGE!-€REEP-ER, 2. One who skulks under hedges 
for bad purposes. yi 
HEDGE-FO’MI-TO-RY, 2. Aplant. Ainsworth. 
HEDGE’HOG, n. A quadruped of the genus Erina- 
ceus. The common hedgehog has round ears, and 
crested nostrils ; his body is about nine inches long, 
and the upper part is covered with prickies, or spines, 
and the under part with hair. When attacked, this 
animal erects his prickles, and rolls himself into a 
round form, which presents the points of the pric- 
kles, on all sides, to an assailant, 
Edin. Encyc. Partington. 

2. A term of reproach. — Shak 

3. A plant of the genus Medicago, or snail-trefoil. 
The pods are shaped like a snail, downy, and armed 


Shak. 


with a few short spines. Loudon, 
4. The globe-fish. Ash. 
This fish belongs to the genus Diodon. It is cov- 


ered with long spines, and has the power of inflating 
its body, whence the name globe-fish. [Fr. orbe.] 
Cuvier, 
The sea-hedgehog is the echinus, a genus of 
zoéphytes, generally of a nearly spheroidal or oval 
form, and covered with movable spines. [See Ecur- 
NUS. Cuvier. Cyc. 
HEDGE’HOG-THIS/TLE, (-this!l,) x. A plant, the 
Cactus, Fam. of Plants. 
HEDGE’-HYS-SOP, 2. A bitter herb of the genus 
Gratiola. 
HEDGE’LESS, a. Having no hedge. 
HEDGE/-MUS-TARD, 2. A plant of the genus Erysi- 


mum, : ; 
HEDGE’-NET-TLE, ~. An herb, or undershrub, of 
the genus Stachys, whose flowers grow in spikes. 
The shrubby hedge-nettle is of the genus Prasium. 
HEDGE’-NOTE, x. A term of contempt for low writ- 
ing. ‘yden, 
HEDGE’PIG, x. A young kbedgehog. S 
HEDGE’-ROW, x. A row or series of shrubs, or 
trees, planted for inclosure, or separation of fields. 
Milton. 
HEDGE’-SPAR-ROW, x. A European bird of the 
Linnzan genus Motacilla, frequenting hedges ; distin- 
guished from the sparrow that builds in thatch. 
Encyc, Johnson. 
HEDGE’-STAKE, 2. A stake to support a hedge. 
HEDGE!/-WRIT-ER, n. A Grub-street writer, or low 


author. Swift. 
HEDG’ER, 2. One who makes hedges. 
HEDG/ING, ppr. Inclosing with a hedge; obstruct- 
ing ; confining ; betting on both sides. 
HEDG/ING-BILL, x. A bill or hook like a sickle, for 
pruning hedges. 
HE-DON‘I€, a. [Gr. jdovn, pleasure.] 
Pertaining to pleasure. The Hedonic sect, in an- 
tiquity, was one that placed the highest happiness in 


pleasure. This was called the Cyrenaic sect. 
Hk/DY-PHANE, 2. [Gr. ijdus, sweet, and patvw, to 
appear. ] 


A white or grayish mineral, of an adamantine lus- 
ter, consisting of oxyd of Jead, ond lime, combined 
with the arsenic and phosphoric acids, and some chlo- 
rine. lana, 

HEED, v. t. [Sax. hedan; G. hitten; D. hoedan; Gr, 
«néew; Sp, and Port. cuidar.] e 

To mind; to regard ith care; to take notice of; 
to attend to; to observe. 

With pleasure Argus the musician heeds. Dryden, 


HEG 


HEED, 2. Care; attention. 
‘With wanton heed and giddy cunning. Milton. 
2. Caution ; care; yatch for danger ; notice ; cir- 
cumspection ; usually“ preceded by take. Take heod 
of evil company ; take heed to your ways. 
Amasa took no heed to the sword that was in Joub’s hand. —2 
“Sam. xx. 
8. Notice ; observation ; regard; attention; often 
preceded by give. 
The preacher gave good heed. — Eccles, xii. 
Neither give heed to fables. —1 Tim. i, 
Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed, — Heb, Ul. 
4, Seriousness ; a steady look. ° 
A heed 
Wus in his countenance. [Unusual.] Shak. 
HEED, v.i. To mind ; to consider. Warton. 
HEED/ED, pp. Noticed; observed ; regarded. 
HEED’FUL, a. Attentive ; observing ; giving heed ; 
as, heedful of advice. Pope. 
2. Watchful ; cautious ; circumspect ; wary. 


HEED/FUL-LY, adv. Attentively ; ly 5 cau. 
tiously. Listen heedfully to good advice. 
2. Watchfully. 


HEED/FUL-NESS, 2. Attention; canfton; vigi- 
lance ; circumspection ; care to guard against dan- 
ger, or to perform duty. 

HEED’I-LY, adv. Cautiously ; vigilantly. Diet. 

HEED’I-NESS, n._ Attention ; caution. 

HEED/LESS, a. Inattentive; careless; negligent of 
the means of safety ; thoughtless; regardless; un- 
observing. We say, heedless children ; heedless of 
danger or surprise. 

The heedless lover does not know 
‘Whose eyes they are that wound him so, Waller. 


HEED/’LESS-LY, adv. Carelessly ; negligently ; in- 
attentively ; without care or circumspection. Brown. 
HEED’LESS-NESS, 2. Inattention; carelessness ; 
thoughtlessness ; negligence. Locke. 
HEEL, n. [Sax. hel, hela; D.hiel; Sw. hil; Dan, 
hel; L. calz. Qu. its alliance to Gr. «nAn, a tumor.] 
1. The hind part ef the foot, particularly of man ; 
but it is applied, also, to the corresponding part of the 
feet of quadrupeds. 
2. The whole foot. 
The stag recalls his stren; nls 8) 
His winged heels, oe 6 Denham. 
3. The hind part of a shoe, either for man or beast, 
4. The part of a stocking intended for the heel. 
To be out at the heels, is to have on stockings that 
are worn out; hence, figuratively, to be in had con- 
ition. ; 
5. Something shaped like the human heel ; a pro- 
tuberance or knob. Mortimer. 
6. The latter part; as, a bill was introduced into 
the legislature at the heel of the session. 
7. Aspur. 
This horse understands the heel well. Encyc. 
8. The after end of a ship’s keel; the lower end 
of the sternpost to which it is connected ; also, the 
lower end of a mast. . 
To be at the heels; to pursue closely ; to follow 
hard ; also, to attend closely. 
Hungry want is at my heels, 


To show the heels ; to flee ; to run from. 

To take to the heels; to flee; to betake to flight. 

To lay by the heels ; to fetter; to shackle; to con- 
Addison. 


Otway. 


ne. 
To have the heels of; to outrun. 
Neck and heels; the whole length of the body. 
HEEL, v. i. To dance. Shak. 
HEEL, v.t. To arma cock. Johnson. 
2. To add a heel to; as, to heel a shoe, 
HEEL, ». i. Sep hyldan, to lean or incline; D. hel- 
len; Dan. helder ; Sw. halla, to tilt.] 
To incline; to lean, as a ship; as, the ship heels 
a-port, or a-starboard. Encye, 
HEEL/ED, pp. Supplied with a heel. 
HEEL/ER,», A cock that strikes well with his heels. 
HEEL/ING, ppr. Supplying wit§ a heel. 
HEEL/-PIECE, 2. Armor for the heels. Chesterfield, 
2. A piece of leather on the heel of a shoe. 
HEEL/-TAP, n. [heel and tap.] A small piece of 
leather for the heel of a shoe. — 
HEEL/-TAP, v. t. To add a piece of leather to the 
heel of a shoe. 
HEFT, x. [Sax. hefe, from hefan, to heave. to lift.] 
1, Heaving ; effort. 
e cracks his his sides, 
Win violent ie [Not used.} Shak. 
2, Weight; ponderousness. [This use is common 
in popular language in America. And we sometimes 
hear it used as a verb as, to heft, to lift for the pur- 
se of feeling or judging of the weight. Provincial 
n- England. See Halloway.] 
3. [D. heft.] A handle; ahaft. [Wot oi 


Lae , Heaved ; expressing agitation. Shak. 
HEGEMONIC. AL, fa. [Gri bysportnos.] 
Principal ; ruling ; predominant. Fotherby. 
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HE-GYRA, n. [Ar., from oe hajara, to remove, 
- to desert.] 
In chronology, an epoch among the Mohammedans, 
fron:“which they compute time. The event which 
ve rise\to it was the flight of Mohammed from 
Hecca ; from which the magistrates, fearing his im- 
postures might raise a sedition, expelled him, July 
16, A. D. 622, under the reign of the emperor Herac- 
lius. Harris, Encyc. 
HEIF’ER, (heffer,) x. [Sax. heafre, heahfore, heafore. 
Qu, Heb, 175.] 
A young cow. Pope. 
HEIGH’-HO, (hi/hd;) an exclamation expressing 
some degree of languor or uneasiness. Dryden has 
used it for the voice of exultation. 
HEIGHT, hite,) j n. [Sax. heahktho, heatho, hehthe, 
? 


~ 


HIGHT heotho, hethe, hihth, hyhthe, con- 
tracted or changed from heagthe, or higeth, or high- 
the; G. hohe, hoheit; D. hoogte, Sw. highet, higd ; 
Dan, /éjde, héjhed. This word is formed from heah, 
hoh, hog, now high; and, as the orthography is un- 
settled, I should prefer to form. it regularly from the 
present English word high, and write it hight, as was 
formerly done by distinguished writers. 

1, Elevation above tho ground ; any indefinite dis- 
tance above the earth. The engle flies at a great 
hight, or highth, 

2. The altitude of an object ; the distance which 
any thing rises above its foot, basis, or foundation ; 
as, the /*¢ht or highth of a tower or steeple. 

3. Elevation of a star, or other celestial luminary, 
above the horizon. 

4, Degree of latitude either north orsouth. In this 
application, the distance from the equator is consid- 
ered as elevation. Latitudes are higher as they ap- 
proach the pole. Johnson. 

Guinea lieth to the north sea, in the same hight as Peru to the 

south. Abbot. 

5. Distance of one thing above another. 

- 6. An eminence ; a summit; an elevated part of 
any thing. 

7. A hill or mountain; any elevated ground as, 


* the hights of Dorchester. 


8. Elevation of rank; station of dignity or 
office. 
By him that raised me to this careful hight. Shak. 


9. Elevatiun in excellence of any kind, as in pow- 
er, learning, arts. eR 

10. Elevation in fame or reputation. 

11. Utmost degree in extent or violence ; as, the 
highth or hight of a fever, of passion, of madaess, of 
folly, of happiness, of good-breeding. So we say, 
the hight of a tempest. > 

12, Utmost exertion. 

I shall now put you to the hight of your breeding. Shar. 

13. Advarice ; degree ; progress toward perfection 
or elevation ; speaking comparatively. 

Social duties are carried to a greater hight —by the principles of 

‘Addison. 


our religion. 
HEIGHTEN, } yy ) t. To raise higher; but 
HIGHT/EN, § (PI’D,) } not often used in this literal 
sense. 


2, To advance in progress toward a better state ; 
to improve ; to meliorate ; to increase in excellence 
or good qualities ; as, to highten virtue ; to highten 
the beauties of description, or of poetry. 

3. To aggravate ; to advance toward a worse state ; 
to augment in violence, 

Foreign states have endeavored to highten our confusion. 

4 Addison, 

4. To increase ; as, to highten our relish for intel- 
lectual pleasure. 

5. In painting, to make prominent by touches of 
light or brilliant colors, as contrasted with the shad- 
ows. Brande. 

HEIGHT’ EN-ED . or @. Raised higher ; 
HIGHT’ EN-ED, (nit/nd,) gasho peeks atu 
vanced ; improved; aggravated ; increased. 


UJ -. . 
HIGHT ENE, nm. One that heightens. ie 
EIGHT’ EN- 1 . ora. Raising ; 
HIGHT’ EN-ING, ” { (ait/n ing,) Pi iovating «esas 
ing; improving; increasing; aggravating. 
HEIGHT’ EN-ING, bit'n ing,) n. The act of ele- 
HIGHT’ EN-ING, \¢ itn 1ng;) }  vating ;_ increase 
of excellence ; improvement. \ Dryden. 
2. Aggravation ; augmentation. 
HEIN’OUS, (ha’nus,) a. [Fr. haineuz, from haine 
hatred. Qu. Gr. acyvos. The spelling Harnovs would 
accord better with the etymology of this word.] 
Properly, hateful; odious, Hence, great; enor- 
mous; aggravated ; as, a heinous sin or crime. 
Mitford. 
Hatefully ; abominably ; enor- 


HEIN/OUS-LY, ado. 
mously. 
HEIN‘OUS-NESS, rn. Odiousness; enormity ; as, the 
heinousness of theft, or robbery, or of any crime. 
HETR, [N a eagiees ae 
‘are,) m orm. hier, here, Arm , baer: 
Sw. phon alp Port. herdetro 


j Fr. heritier ; It. erede; 


HEL 


L. hares, heredis, from the verb, Eth. O2n waras, 


id 


Heb. wn, Ar. © 9 warata, to become an heir, to 


inherit. The primary sense is, to seize, or to rush on 
and take, or to expel and dispossess others, and take 
their property, according to the practice of rude na- 
tions. . We observe, in the Hebrew and Ethiopic, the 
last consonant is a sibilant, as in the Latin nomina® 
tive; but the oblique cases in the Latin correspond 
with the Arabic word, whose final consonant is a 
dental. This word may be connected with the Gr. 
aipew, to take. See Class Rd, No. 51, 52, 68.] 

1. The man who succeeds, or is to succeed, an- 
other in the porsession of lands; tenements, and 
hereditaments, by descent ; the man on whom the 
law casts an estate of inheritance by the death of the 
ancestor or former possessor; or the man in whom 
the ttle to an estate of inheritance is vested by the 
operation of law, on the death of a former owner. 

We give the title to a person who is to inherit 
after the death of an ancestor, and during his life, 
as well as to the person who has actually come into 
possession. A man’s children are his heirs. {[n 
most monarchies, the king’s eldest son is heir to the 
throne ; and a nobleman’s eldest son is heir to his 


title. 
Lo, one born in my house is my heir. — Gen. xv. 


2, One who inherits or takes from an ancestor. 
The son is often heir to the disease or to the miseries 
of the father. 

3. One who succeeds 'to the estate of a former pos- 
sessor. Jer. xlix. Mic. i. 

4. One who is entitled to possess. In Scripture, 
saints are called heirs of the promise, heirs of right- 
eousness, heirs of salvation, &c., by virtue of the 
death of Christ, or of God’s gracious promises. 

Rom. viii. 
HEIR, (are,) v. t. To inherit ; to take possession of 
an estate of inheritance, after the death of the an- 
cestor. Dryden. 
HEIR-AP-PAR/ENT, x. The man who, during the 
life of his ancestor, is entitled to succeed to his es- 
tate or crown. 
HEIR/DOM, (are’/dum,) n. Succession by Ago 
urke, 
HEIR/ESS, (ar’ess,) n. A female heir; a female that 
inherits, or is entitled to inherit, an estate; an in- 
heritrix. 
HEIR’/LESS, pi bonretd n. Destitute of an heir. 
HEIR/-LOOM, (are/loom,) n. [her and Sax. loma, 
geloma, andloman, utensils, vessels. } 

Any furniture, movable, or personal chattel, which 
by law descends to the heir with the house or free- 
hold, as tables, cupboards, bedsteads, &c. 

Eng. Law. 
HEIR/-PRE-SUMP’TIVE, n. One who, if the an- 
cestor should die immediately, would be heir, but 
whose right of inheritance may be defeated by any 
contingency, as by the birth of a nearer relative. 
3 Encyc. 
HEIR'SHIP, foe.) n. The state, character, or 
privileges of an heir; right of inheriting. 
Johnson. 

2. Heirship .movables ; in Scotland, the best of cer- 
tain kinds of movables which the heir is entitled to 
take, besides the heritable estate. Ency. 

HELD, pret. and pp. of Houp. A court was held in 
Westminster Hall. At a council held on the first of 


anuary. 
HELE, »v.¢t. [L. celo.] Tohide. [0Obs.] Gower. 

[This is the masonic heil or hail, to conceal, which 

is ignorantly supposed to be hail, to salute. ] 
HE/LI-A€, a. [L, heliacus; Fr. helaque; from 
HE-LI’A€-AL, { Gr. fAcos, the sun; W. kaul.] 

Emerging from the light of the sun, or passing 
into it. The heliacal rising of a star, is when, after 
being in conjunction with it and invisible, it emerges 
from the light so as to be visible in the morning be- 
fore sun-rising. On the contrary, the heliacal setting 
of a star, is when the sun approaches so near as to 
render it invisible by its superior splendor. Encyc. 

HE-LI/ A€-AL-LY, adv. A star rises heliacally, when 
it emerges from the sun’s light, so as to be visible. 
Eas the preceding word.] 

'I-CAL, a. [Gr. edcz,a scroll, or spiral body.] 

Spiral; winding; coiled in a spiral form. 

Wilkins. 

HEL'LCITE, x. [See Hxurx.] Fossil remains of the 
helix, a shell. 

ae eure a [Gr. tkcz, a winding, and ewdos, 

orm. 

In geometry, an epithet of a curve which arises from 
the supposition that the axis of the common parab- 
ola is bent round into the periphery of a circle, and 
is a line then passing through the extremities of the 
ordinates, which now converge toward the center of 
the said circle. This curve is also called the para- 


bolic spiral. Brande. 
HEL/I-CON, n A mountain in Beotia, in Greece 
from which flowed a fountain. The Greeks placed 


here the residence of the Muses, 


HEL 


HEL-I-€0’/NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Helicon. 
HE’LING, x. [from hele, obs. ; L. Cad | 
The covering of the roof of a building; written 
also Hitting. [Not used in the United States.] 
HE-LI-O-CEN’TRIE€, a [Ft. heliocentrique; Gr. 
HE-LI-O-CEN’TRI€-AL, HAtos, the sun, and xep- 
Tpov, center.] 

Heliocentric place; the position of a heavenly body, .- 
as seen from the sun. 

Hetiocentric longitude; the distance of a heavenly 
body from the vernal equinox, as seen from tho sun, 
and measured on tho ecliptic. 

Heliocentric latitude; the distance of a heavenly 
body from the ecliptic, as seen from the eun, and 
Measured on @ secondary to the ecliptic. Olmsted, 

HE-LL-O-GRAPH/I€, a. Pertaining to heliography. 
HE-LLOG’RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. jAcos and ypagn.| 

The art of fixing images of objects-by the camera 
obscura. ’ 

[This name is preferable to that of Dacurrrzo: 
Type, which see. 

HE-LI-OL/A-TER, n. [Gr. fAcos, the sun, and \a- 
TpEvw, to worship. 
A worshiper of the sun. Drummond. 
HE-LI-OL’A-TRY, n. [Gr. idtos, the sun, ang 
Aarpeta, service, worship.] ‘< 
The worship of the sun, a branch of Sabianism. 
HE-LI-OM/E-TER, nm. ([Gr. jos, the sun, and 
peroew, Lo measure. ] 
kind of micrometer for measuring with exact- 
ness the apparent diameter of the sun ; used also to 
measure any small celestial space, as the diameter of 
the moon, planets, &c, Brande, 
HE/LI-O-SCOPE, x. [Gr. §Acos, the sun, and cxorew, 
to view.] 

A sort of telescope fitted for viewing the sun with- 
out pain or injury to the eves, as when made with 
colored glasses, or glasses blackened with smoke, 

- Encyte 
HE/LLO-STAT, n. [Gr. §)tos, the sun, and saros.J 

An instrument by whjch a sunbeam may be intros 
duced into a dark room, and, by means of clocks 
work, kept steadily in. Brande, 

HE/LI-O-TROPE, n. [Gr. }Acos, the sun, and rperw, 
to turn; rporn, a turning.] 

1, Among the ancients, an instrument or machine 
for showing when the sun arrived at the tropics and 
the equinoctial line. Encye, 

2. The popular name of certain species of plante 
belonging to the genus heliotropium. 

3. A mineral, a subspecies of rhomboidal quartz, 
of a deep-green color, peculiarly pleasant to the eye, 
It is usually variegated with blood-red or yellowish 
dots, and is more or less translucent. Before the 
blowpipe, it loses its color. It is generally supposed 
to be chalcedony, colored by green earth or chlorite, 


Peon cee Ae Cleaveland. Ure. 
al Q F 
HEL-I-SPHER/I€-AL, a [heliz and sphere.) 

Spiral. The helispherical line is the rhomb line in 
navigation, so called because, on the globe, it winds 
round the pole spirally, coming nearer and nearer 
to it, but never terminating in it. Barlow, 

H&/LIX, x. ; pl. Hev/t-ces. [Gr. édct, a winding.] 

1. Aspiral line, as of wire in a coil; a circumvo- 
lution ; a windMg, or something that is spiral ; as, a 
winding staircase in .architecture, or a caulicule or 
little volute under the flowers of the Curinthian cap- 
ital. In anatomy, the whole circuit or extent of the 
auricle, or external border of the ear, Brande. 

2. In zodlogy, the snail-shell. 

HELL, n. [Sax. hell, helle; G. hélle; D. hel, helleg 
Sw. helvete; Dan. helvede. Qu. hole, a deep place, 
or from Sax. helan, to cover.] 

1. The place or state of punishment for the avicked 
after death. Matt. x. Luke xii. 


Sin is hell begun, as religion js heaven anticipated. J. Lathrop, 


2. The place of the dead, or of souls after death; 
the lower regions, or the grave; called in Hebrew 
sheol, and by the Greeks hades, Ps. xvi. Jon. ii. 

3. The pains of hell; temporal death, or agonies 
that dying persons feel, or which bring to the brink 
of the grave. Ps. xviil. 

4, The gates of kell ; the power and policy of Satan 
and his instruments. Matt. xvi. 

5. The infernal powers. 


While Saul and hed crossed his strong fate In valn. Cowley. 


6. The place at a running play to which are car- 
ried those who are caught. Sidney. 
7. A place into which a tailor throws his shreds, 
or a printer his broken type. Hudibras. 
8. A dungeon or prison. [Ods.] 
9. A gambling-house. » 
HELL/-BEND-ER, nr. A name given to the large 
North American salamander. 


HELL/-BLACK, a. Black as hell. Stak, 
HELL/-BORN, a. Born in hell. 
HELE/-BRED, a, _ Produced in hell, Spenser. 


HELL/-BREW-ED, (-bride,) a, Prepared in hell, 
HELL/-BROTH, n. A composition for jntene D ie 
Lak. 


poses. 
HELL/-€AT, n. A witch; a hag. Middleton. 
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HELL’-€ON-FOUND’ING,a. Defeating the infernal 
powers. Beaum. & 
HELL’-DOOM-ED, a. Doomed or consigned to hell. 


Milton. 
HELL’-GOV-ERN-ED, a. Directed by hell. Shak. 
HELL/-HAG, 2. A hag of hell. 
HELL’=HAT-ED, a. Abhorred as hell. Shak. 
HELL/-HAUNT-ED, a. Haunted by the devil. 
Dryden. 
HELL’/-HOUND, 2. A dog of hell; an agent of hell. 
an. Milton. 
HELL/-KITE, x. A kite of an infernal breed. 
HEL-LAN-OD/I€, 2. [Gr. édAnv and dixn.] , 
In ancient Greece, a judge of the games, exercises, 
*or combats, who decided to which of the candidates 
the prizes belonges. 
HEL’LE-BORE, 2. [L. helleborus ; Gr. ?\\cBopos. 
The name of several plants of different genera, the 
most important of which are the black hellebore, 
Christmas rose, or Christmas flower, of the genus 
Welleborus, and the white hellebore, of the genus Ver- 
atrum. Both are acrid and poisonous, and are used 
in medicine as evacuants and alteratives. Cyc. 
HEL/LE-BO-RISM, 2. Ar medicinal preparation of 
hellebore. Farra: 
Re’ 
HELEN TC. 7 {% [Gr &ddnveoxos, EAAnv05.] 
Pertaining to tho Hellenes, or inhabitants of 
Greece so called from Hellas, in Greece, or from 
Hellen. 
HEL/LEN-ISM, n. [Gr. &\Xnvecyos.] 
A phrase in the idiom, genius, or construction of 
the Greek language. Addison. 
HEL/LEN-IST, xn. [Gr. éAAnvisns.] 
1. A Grecian Jew ; a Jew who used the Greek 
language. Campbell. Encyc. 
2. One skilled in the Greek language. 
HEL-LEN-IST/I€, a. Pertaining to the Hellenists. 
The Hellenistic language was the Greek spoken or 
used by the Jews who lived in Egypt and other 
countries, where the Greek language prevailed. 


fa 


Campbell, 
HEL-LEN-IST'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the 
Hellenistic dialect. Gregory. 
HEL’LEN-IZE, v.i. To use the Greek language. 
Hammond. 


HEL/LES-PONT, nx. A narrow strait between Eu- 
rope and Asia, now called the Dardanelles; a part 
of the passage between the Euxine and the Egean 
Sea. 

HEL-LES-PONT’INE, a. Pertaining to the Helles- 


pont. Mitford. 
HEL/LI-ER, x. A tiler, or slater. [See Hzxez.] 
Not in use. 
HELL/‘ISH, 2. Pertaining to hell. Sidney. 


2. Like hell in qualities; infernal; malignant ; 
wicked ; detestable. South. 
HELL/ISH-LY, ado. Infernally; with extreme ma- 
lignity ; wickedly ; detestably. Bp. Barlow. 
HELL ISH-NESS, n. The qualities of hell, or of its in- 
habitants; extreme wickedness, malignity, or im- 

piety. 

HELL’WARD, ado. Toward helt. Pope. 

HELL’Y, a. Having the qualities of hell. Anderson. 

HELM, atermination, denotes defense ; as in Sighelm, 
victorious defense. [See Hetmer.] 

HELM,n. [Sax. helma; G. helm, a helm, and a helve; 
D. and Dan. helm; Sw. hiclm; called, in some dia- 
Aects, helmstock, which must be the tiller only ; prob- 
ably from the root of nore) 

1. The instrument by which a ship is steered, con- 
sisting of a rudder, a tiller, and, in large vessels, a 
wheel. [See Rupper.] Mar. Dict. 

2. Station of government; the place of direction 
or management ; as, to be at the helm in the admin- 
fatration. 


HELM, v.t. To steer; to guide; to direct. [oe 
used. Shak. 
2. To cover with a hemlet. Milton. 


ae aler n. [Sax. helm. See Hzim.] 
? 

1. Defensive armor for the head ; 2 head-piece; a 
morion. The helmet is worn by horsemen to defend 
the head against the broadsward. 

2. The part of a coat of arms that bears the crest. 


3. The upper part of a retort. Boyle. 
4. In botany, the hooded upper-lip of some flow- 


ers. P. Cyc. 
HELM’ AGE, 2, Guidance. 
HELWETED, | a. Furnished with a helmet. 
HEL-MIN’THIE, a, [Gr. tAptvs, a worm.] 
Relating to worms ; expelling worms. 
HEL-MIN’THIE€, x. A medicine for expelling worms, 


Coze. 
HEL-MIN-THO-LOG/TO, 


a. [See HetmintHor- 
HEL-MIN-THO-LOG'I€-AL, | oay.] Pertaining to 
worms or vermes, 


or to their history. 

HEL-MIN-THOL/O-GIST, mn. One who is versed in 
the natural history of vermes or worms. 

HEL-MIN-THOL/O-GY, n, [Gr. éAyuivs, 8 Worm, and 
Aoyos, discourse. ] 


HEL 


The science or knowledge of vermes or worms; 
the description and natural history of vermes or 
worms. Encyc, 

HELM’LESS, a. Destitute of ahemlet. Barlow. 

2. Without a helm. 3 

HELMS’MAN, x. The man at the helm. 
HELM/WIND, 2. A wind in the mountainots parts 
of England, so called. Burn. 
HE’/LOT, 2. Aslave im ancient Sparta. . 
E/LOT-ISM, 2. Slavery ; the condition of the He- 


lots, slaves in Sparta. Stephens. 
HE/LOT-RY, x. ‘The collective body of the Helots. 
T. B. Macauley. 


HELP, v. t.; a regular verb; the old past tense and 
participle, holp and holpen, being obsolete. [W. 
helpu; Sax. helpan, hylpan; _ helfen; D. helpen; 
Sw. hielpa; Dan. hislper ; Gotn. hilpan.] 

1. To aid; to assist; to lend strength or means 
toward effecting a purpose ; as, to hely a man in his 
work ; to help another in raising a building ; to help 
one to pay his debts ; to help the memory, or the un- 
derstanding. ; 

2. To assist ; to succor; to lend means of deliver- 
ance ; as, to he'p one in distress ; to help one out of 
prison. 

3. To relieve ; to cure, or to mitigate pain or dis- 
ease. 


Help and ease them, bat by no means bemoan them. Locke. 
The true calumus helps a cough. Gerard, 


Sometimes with of}; as, to help one of blindness. 
S 


4, To remedy ; to change for the better. 
Cease to lament for what thou canst not he/p. Shak. 
5. To prevent; to hinder. The evil approaches, 
and who can help it? 
6. To forbear ; to avoid. 
Ican not help remarking the resemblance between him and o 
author. Pope. 
To help forward ; to advance by assistance. 
To help on; to forward ; to promote by aid. 
To help out: to aid in delivering from difficulty, or 
to aid in completing a design. 
The god of learning and of light 
Would want a god himself to help him out. Suift. 
To help over ; to enable to surmount; as, to help 
one over a difficulty. 
To help off; to remove by help; as, to help off \ime. 
[ Unusual. ] Lo 
To help to; to supply with ; to furnish with. 
‘Whom they would help to a kingdom. — 1 Maccabees, 
Also, to present to at table; as, to help one to a 
glass of. wine. 
HELP, wv. % To lend aid; to contribute strength or 


means. 
A sails present helps to persuade, as well as an em 
To help out; to lend aid ; to bring a supply. 
HELP, n. [W. help.] 


1. Aid; assistance ; strength or means furnished 
toward promoting an object, or deliverance from dif- 
ficulty or distress, 

Give us help from trouble ; for vain is the help of man. — Ps, 1x. 


2. That which gives assistance ; he or that which 
contributes to advance a purpose. 

Virtue is a friend and a help to nature. South. 

God is a very present help in time of trouble. — Ps, xlvi. 

3, Remedy ; relief. The evil is done } there is no 
help for it. There is no kelp for the man ; his disease 
is incurable. 

4, Ahired man or woman; a servant. 

United States, 
HELP’ED, (helpt,) pp. Aideds assisted ; relieved. 
HELP’/ER,x. One that helps, aids, or assists; an as- 
sistant ; an auxiliary. 
2. One that furnishes or administers a remedy. 

Compassion — is oftentimes a helper of evils. More. 

3. One that supplies with any thing wanted; 
with to. 
A helper to a husband, Shak. 


4, A supernumerary servant, Swift. 
HELP/FYJL, a. That gives aid or assistance; that 
furnishes means of promoting an object; useful. 
2. Wholesome ; salutary ; as, helpful medicines, 
Ralegh. 
TIELP/FUL-NESS, x. Assistance ; usefulness. 
Mitton. 
HELP/ING, ppr. or a. Assisting; aiding; support- 


ng. 
HELP’LESS, a. Without help in one’s self; desti- 
tute of the power or means to succor or relieve one’s 
self, A person is rendered helpless by weakness, or 
want of means. An infant is helpless, _ 
2. Destitute of support or assistance. 


How shall I then your helpless farfle defend? Pope. 
3. Admitting no help; irremediable. [Not usew.] 
4, Unsupplied ; destitute. [ Spenser. 


Helpless of all that human wants require. [Not used.] Dryden, 


HELP’LESS-LY, adv. Without succor. Kid. 
HELP’/LESS-NESS, x, Want of strength or ability ; 
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-HEM, rn. 


HEM 


inability ; want of means in one’s self to obtain 
relief in trouble, or to accomplish one’s purposes or 
desires. 
It ia the tendency of sickness to reduce our extravagant 
estimation, by exhibiting our solitary helplesences. 


HELP/MATE,) x. An assistant; a helper; a com- 

HELP! MEET ion. 

HEL/TER-SKEL/TER ; cant words denoting hurry 
and confusion. [Fuigar.] Qu. L. hilariter and 


dad 


self 


celeriter, or Ch. wn, Ar. Leh=s to mix, 


HELVE, (helv,) x [Sax. hel; G. helm, a helve and a 
helm , probably from the root of hold.) 

The handle of an ax or hatchet. _ Johnson. 
HELVE, (helv,) ». t To furnish with a helve, as 
HELV’ED, pp. Fitted with a helve. [an ax. 
HEL-VETI€, a. [Sax. Hafelden, the Helvetii. Qu. 

hill-men, or high hill-men.] 

Pertaining to the Helvetii, the inhabitants of the 
Alps, now Switzerland, or to the modern states and 
inhabitants of the Alpine regions; as, the Helvetic 
confederacy ; Helvetic states. < 

HEL'VIN, x. [from Gr #deos, the sun } 

A mineral, of a yellowish color, occurring in regu- 
lar tetrahedrons, with truncated angles. Cleaveland. 
HELV/ING, ppr. Furnishing with @ helve, as an ax. 
HEM ; an exclamation whose utterance is a sort of 

voluntary half cough, loud or subdued, as the emo- 
tion may suggest. Smart. 
[Sax. hem; W. hem; Russ. kaima.] 

]. The barder of a garment, doubled and sewed 
to strengthen it and prevent the raveling of the 
threads. 

2. Edge; border. Matt. ix. 

3. A particular sound of the human voice, ex- 
pressed by the word hem. 

HEM, v. t. To form a hem or border; to fold and sew 
down the edge of cloth to strengthen it. 

2. To border ; to edge. 

All the skirt about 
‘Was hemmed with golden fringe, Spenser. 

To hem in; to inclose and confine ; to surround; 
to environ. The troops were hemmed in by the ene- 
Iny. Sometimes, perhaps, to hem about or round may 
be used in a like sense. 

HEM, v. i. [D. hemmen.] 

To make the sound expressed by the word hem. ” 
eae n [Gr. alua, blood, and axarns, 

agate. 

A species of agate, of a blood color. Encye. 
HEM-A-DYN-A-MOM’E-TER, n. [Gr. afya, blood, 

and dynamometer, which see. 

A contrivance for ascertaining the pressure of the 


blood in the arteries, 
[Gr. aiza, blood, and 


HEM-E-STAT'I€-AL, a, 
orarikos.] 
Relating to the weight of the blood. 
HEM/A-TIN, n. [Gr. gina, blood.] 
The coloring principle of logwood, of a red color 
and bitterish taste. Chevreul. 
HEM/A-TITE, x. [Gr. afvarizns, from aipa, blood. 
Red hematite is a variety of the specular ore 
iron. Brown hematite, the hydrated oxyd of iron. 
The name hematite is now mostly restricted to the 
latter ore. The word alludes to the red or brawnish- 
red color of the mineral when rubbed or powdered. 
Both of these ores are used extensively in the man- 
ufacture of iron. Dana. 
HEM-A-TIT‘I€, a. Pertaining to hematite, or resem- 
bling it ; composed of or containing hematite. 
HEM’/A-TO-CELE, zn. [Gr. aiya, blood, and xndAn, a 
tumor.] 
A tumor filled with blood. 
HEM-A TO/SIN, nx. One of the proximate principles 
of the blood, containing its red coloring-matter. 
HEM-A-TO/SIS, 2. A morbid quantity of blood. 
HEM-E-RO-BAP’TIST, x. [Gr. jivepa, day, and 
Barro, to wash.) 

One of a sect among the Jews, who bathed every 
day. Fulke. 
HEMI, in composition, from the Gr. fytovs, signifies 

half, like dem: and semi. f 
HEM/I-€RA-NY, 2. [Gr. fycovs, half, and xpaviov, 
the skull.] 
A pain that affects only one side of the head. 
HEM’I-CY-€LE, (-si-kl,) n.  [Gr. huexvxdos.] 

A half circle ; more generally called a semicircle, 
HEM-I-DI/TONE, n. In Greek music, the lesser third. 
See Demr-Ditonez.] Busby. 
HEM-I-HE/DRAL, a. [Gr. fiueov, half, and tdpa, 

face. 
In Sire a term applied to a crystal with half 
of the similar edges or angles similarly replaced. 
Dana, 
HEM’I-NA, x [L.] In Roman antiquity, a measure 
containing half a sextary, and according to Arbuth- 
not, about half a pint English wine-measure. Encyc. 
2. In medicine, 2 measure equal to about ten 


ounces, Quincy. 
HEM-I-PLE/GLA, ) 2, [Gr. fytovs, half, and rAnyn, 
HEM’I-PLE.GY, @ struke, from mdAyoow, to 


strike, J 


, 


AEN 


A yrilsy that-affects one half of the body; a par- 
alytic affectPort on one side of the human fe 
NeYC. 
HEM-I-PRIS-MAT'I€, a. Half prismatic. 
HE-MIP’/TER, zn. (Gr. futcvs, half, and 
HE-MIP/TER-A, n. pl.} mrepov, a Wing.] 

Terms applied to insects with the upper wings, or 
wing-covers, usually half coriaceous and half mem- 
branaceous, and incumbent on each other; as the 
Cimex. 

1TE-MIP/TER-AL, 

HE-MIP/TER-OUS, 
branaceous. 

HEM/I-SPHERE, n. [Gr. a araat 

1. A half sphere; one half of a sphere or globe, 
when divided by a plane passing through its center. 
Purtiqularly, one half the mundane sphere. The 
equator divides the sphere into two equal parts. 
That on the north is called the northern hemisphere ; 
the other, the southern. So the horizon divides the 
sphere into the upper and lower hemispheres. Hemi- 
sphere is also used for a map or projection of half the 
terrestrial or celestial sphere, and is then often called 
planisphere, 

2. A map or projection of half the terrestrial globe. 
HEM-I-SPHER’I€, a. Containing half a sphere 
H1EM-L-SPHER/L€-AL, or globe ; as, a hemispheric 

figure or form ; a hemispherical body. 
HEM-[-SPHER/ULE, x. A half spherule. 
HEM ’IS-TI€H, (hem/e-stik,) xn. [Gr. fucoreytov.] 

Half a poetic verse, or a verse not completed. 

Dryden. Encye. 
HE-MIS/TI€H-AL, (he-mis’tik-al,) a. Pertaining to 
a hemistich ; denoting a division of the verse. 
HEM/I-TONE, n. [Gr. toil lik [ Warton. 

A half tone in music; now called a Semitong. 
HEM/I-TROPE, a. [Gr. jyicvs, half, and rpomn, a 

turning. ] 

Half turned ; a hemitrope crystal is one in which 
one segment is turned through half the circumference 
ofacircle. The word is used also as a noun. Haiiy. 

HEM/LOCK, nz. [Sax. hemleac; the latter syllable is 
the same as leek. Qu. is it not a border-plant, a plant 
growing irf hedges? ] 

1. A plant of the genus Conium, whose leaves and 
root are poisonous. [See, also, Water-Hem_ock. | 

2. A North American tree, of the genus Abies or 
Fir, an evergreen. 

3. A poison, an infusion or decoction of the foi- 
sonous plant. [See Cicora.] 

Popular liberty might then have escaped the indelible reproach 
of decreeing to the same citizens the hemlock on one day, 
and statues on the next. Federalist, Madison. 

HEM’MED, pp. or a. Bordered ; edged; folded and 
sewed down at the edge. f 
HEM’/MEL, n. [Dan. hemmelig, close. 

A shed or hovel for cattle. [Zocal. 

HEM'MING, pp~. Bordering; folding and sewing 
down at the edge of the cloth. 

HE-MOP'TY-SIS,) n. [Gr. aiva, blood, and rrvets, 

HE-MOP’TO-E, a spitting. ] 

A spitting of blood. 

HEM'OR-RHAGE, nz. [Gr. alvoppayta; alpa, blood, 
and fnyvvw, to burst.] Z 

Any discharge of blood from vessels destined to 
contain it. The ancients confined the word to a 
discharge of blood from the nosc; but in modern 
use, it is applied to a flux from the nose, lungs, in- 
jtestines, &c. Encyc. 

HEM-OR-RHAG'TE, (-raj/ik,) a. Pertaining to a flux 
of blood ; att d in hemorrhage. 

HEM-OR-RHOID‘AL, a. Pertaining to the hemor- 
rhoids ; as, the hemorrhoidal vessels. 

2. Consisting in a flux of blood from the vessels of 
the anus. 

HEM/OR-RHOIDS, x. [Gr. aipopporss alya, blood, 
and foc, a flowing. ] 

A discharge of blood from the vessels of the anus ; 
the piles ; in Scripture, emetods : 

The term is also applied to tumors formed by a 
morbid dilatation of the hemorrhoidal veins. When 
they do not discharge blood, they are called blind 
piles ; when they occasionally emit blood, bleeding or 
open piles. . Cyc. Parr. 

HEMP, 7. [Sax. henep; G. hanf; D. hennep or kennip ; 
Sw. hampa; Dan. hamp; Fr. chanvre; Ann. canab; 
Ir. cannaib, cnaib; L. cannabis; Gr. xavvalis; Sp. 

~ cattamo; It. canapa; Russ.konopel. It is found in the 
Arabic. See Class Nb, No. 20, 26.]- 

1. A fibrous plant, of the genus Cannabis, whose 
skin or bark is used for cloth and cordage. Hence, 
cancas, the coarse, strong cloth used for sails, 

2. Tho skin or rind of the plant, prepared for spin- 
ning. Large quantities of hemp are exported from 
Russia. 

HEMP-AG/RI-MO-NY, 2. A plant, a species of Eu- 
patorium. j ; 

a ai (hemp/n,) a. Made of hemp ; as, a hempen 


cord. 
HEMP!-NET-TLE, n. An annual plant of the genus 
Galeopsis, whose flower has a grotesque Seure. 
udon. 


HEMP’Y, a. Like hemp. [Unusual.] Howell. 
HEN, n. [Sax. hen, henne; G. henne; D, hen; Sw. 


a, Having the upper wings 
half coriaceous and half mem- 


HER 


hina; Dan. hina, In Goth. hana, Sax. han, hana, is 
acock; G. hahn; D. haan. In Sw. and Dan. hane is 
acock, the male of a fowl, and han is he, the per- 
sonal pronoun.] 

The female of any kind of fowl; but it is particu- 
larly applied to the female of the domestic fowl of 
the gallinaceous kind, or, as sametimes called, the 
barn-door fowl. 

HEN’BANE, 7. [hen and bane.] A plant of the ge- 
nus Hyoscyamus, of several species. The roots, 
Teaves, and seeds, are poisonous. Encye. 

HEN’BIT, x. A name common to several plants; 
also called Deap-NETTLE, or SPEEDWELL, which see. 

HEN’-€OOP, n. A coop or cage for fowls. 

HEN/-DRIV’ER, n. A kind of hawk. Walton. 

HEN’-HARM, * )n. A species of buzzard, Falco 

HEN’-HAR-RI-ER, ganeus of Linneus. It de- 
rives its English name from its persecutions in the 
poultry yard. Edin. Encyc. 

HEN’-HEART-ED, a. Cowardly: timid ; dastardly. 

HEN/’-HOUSE, zn. A house or shelter for fowls. 

HEN’-PECK-ED, (-pekt,) a. Governed by the wife. 

HEN/-ROOST, n. <A place where poultry rest at 
night. Addison, 

HENS/FEET, 2. A plant, hedge fumitory. Johnson. 

HENCE, (hens,) adv. [Sax. heona; Scot. hyne; G. 

> hin. 

1, From this place. 

Arise, let us go hence. — John xiv, 
I will send thee fur hence to tho Gentiles, — Acta xxii, 

2. From this time; in the future; as, a week 
hence; a year hence. : 

3. From this cause or reason, noting a consequence, 
inference, or deduction from something just before 
statcd. 

Hence, perhaps, it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the Lord the 

beginning of wisclom. illotson. 

It sometimes denotes an inference, or consequence, 
resulting from something that fullows, 

Whence come wars and fightinga among you? Come they not 

hence, even from your lusts ? — James iv. 

4. From this source, or original. 


All other faccs borrowed hence, Suckling, 

Hence signifies from this, and from, before hence, is 
not strictly correct. But from hence is so well estab- 
lished by custom, that it may not be practicable to 
correct the use of the phrase, 

Hence is used eltiptically and imperatively, for go 
hence ; depart hence; away; begone. 

Hence with your littl ones, Shak. 


Hence, as a verb, to send off, as used by Sidney, is 

improper. 

HENCE-FORTH’, (hens-forth’,) adv, From this time 
forward. 

I never from thy side henceforth will stray. Milton. 
HENCE-FOR’WARD, (hens-for’ward), adv. From 
this time forward; hencefosth. Shak. Dryden. 
HENCH’MAN (2. [Sax. hinc, a servant. 
HENCII/BOY, A page ; a servant. { 


Dryden. 
HEND,)v.t. [Sax. A lg 
HEN’ To seize ; to lay hold on ; tooccupy. Se! 


bs.] 


Liv ,.eterit of Henn is also lent. Shak. 
HEND, or HEND'Y, a. Gentle. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
HEN-DE€/A-GON, n. [Gr. ivdexu, eleven, and 

ywvea, an angle.]} 

In geometry, a plane figure of eleven sides and as 
many angles. Encyc. 
HEN-DE€-A-SYL-LAB/I€, a. Pertaining to a line 

of eleven syllables. 
HEN-DE€-A-SYL/LA-BLE, n. ([Gr. 
ovd\\aB 7. 

A metrical line of eleven syllables, 
HEN-D?! A-DYS, xn. 

by two. ] 

In grammar, a figure in which the same idea is 
presented by two words or phrases. . 

HEN’NA, 2. beenicy A deciduous, tropical tree, or 
shrub, of the genus Lawsonia. Also, a paste made 
of its pounded leaves, and much used by the Egyp- 
tians and Asiatics for dyeing their nails, &c., of 
an orange hue. It is also used by the men for 
dyeing their beards, the orange color being after- 
ward changed to a deep black, by the application of 
indigo. udon. Partington. P. Cyc. 

HEP, x. The fruit of the wild dog-rose. [See Hir.] 

HE/PAR, x. [L. hepar, the liver; Gr. jap.) 

A combination of sulpnur with an alkali, or rather 
with the metallic buse of an alkali, was formerly 
called by cl..nist: Acpar sulphuris, liver of sulphur, 
from its brown-red color, The term has been 
applied to all combinations of alkali, or earth, with 
sulphur, or phosphorus. Nicholson. 

The hepars are, by modern chemists, called sulphu- 


tydexa and 


Warton. 
[L., from Gr. év dia dvowv, one 


rets. Fourcroy. 
HE-PAT'I€, a. [I hepaticus; Gr. hrarcxos, 
HE-PAT'I€-AL,§ from fap, the liver.] 


Pertaining to the liver; as, hepatic gall; hepatic 
pain ; hepatic artery ; hepatic flux. Quincy. Arbuthnot, 


(ER 


This species of air is now called sulphureted hy- 
drogen gas. Fourcroy. .. 

Hepatic mercurial ore, or hepatic cinnabar. See 

_CINNABAR. 
HEP/A-TITE, x. A gem, or mineral, that takes its 
name from the liver. , Plin. 1. 37, 11. 

Hepatite isa name given to the fetid sulphate of 
baryta. It sometimes occurs in globular masses, and 
is either compact, or of a foliated structure. By 
friction, or the application of heat, it exhales a fet- 
id odor, like that of sulphureted hydrogen. 

Cleaveland. 
HEP-A-TI-ZA’/TION, n. The act of impregnating 
with sulphureted hydrogen gas. 

2. Conversion into a substance resembling the liv- 
er. Dunglison. 
HEP/A-TIZE, v.t. To impregnate with sulphureted 

hydrogen gas, 

2. To fill with blood of plastic qratter. Dunglison, 

HEP’A-TIZ-ED, pp. or a. Impregnated or combined 
with sulphureted hydrogen gas; gorged with blood, 
or plastic matter. 


On the right of the river were two wells of hepatized water. 
. ._ Barrow, 
HEP-A-TOS/€0-PY, n, [Gr. hap, the liver, and 
oxorew, to view.} 


The art or practice of divination by inspecting the 


liver of animals, Encye. 
HEP’PEN, a. [Sax. heplic.] 
Neat ; fit ; comfortable. Grose. 


HEP/TA €HORD, (-Kord,) x. [Gr. tra, seven, and 
xopdn, chord. ] 

A system of seven sounds. In ancient poetry, 
verses sung or played on seven chords or different 
notes. In this sense the word was applied to the 
lyre, when it had but seven strings. One of the in- 
tervals is also called a heptachord, as containing the 
same number of degrees between the extremes. Encyc. 

HEP’TADE, 7. The sum or number of seven. 
HEP/TA-GLOT, n. [Gr. éra, seven, and ywrra, 
language. ] 

A book of seven languages. 

eek tena nm (Gr. érra, seven, and ywyia, an 
angle. 

In geometry; a plane figure consisting of seven 
sides and as many angles. - : 

In fortification, a place that has seven bastions for 
defense. Encyc. * 

HEP-TAG/ON-AL, a. Yaving seven angles or sides. 
Heptagonal numbers ; in arithmetic, a sort of polygonal 
numbers, wherein the difference of the terms of the 
corresponding arithmetical progression is 5. One of 
the properties of these numbers is, that if they are 
multiplied by 40, and 9is added to the product, the 
sum will be a square number, Brande. 

HEP-TA-GYN/I-A, x [Gr. ira, seven, and yuvn, a 
female.] 

In botany, an order of plants having seven styles. 


Linnaeus. 
HEP-TA-GYN'I-AN,) a. In botany, having seven 
HEP-TAG/YN-OUS, 
HEP-TA-HE’/DRON, x. 


sides, 
HEP-TA-HEX-A-HE/DRAL, a. [Gr. érra, sever, 
and hezahedral.] 
Presenting seven ranges of faces one above an- 
other, each range containing six faces. Cleaveland, 
HEP-TAM/E-REDE, n. [Gr. imra, seven, and pepts, 


styles. 
A solid figure with sevesi 


part. 
That which divides into seven parts. 4. Smith. 
HEP-TAN’DRI-A, n. [Gr. érra, seven, and avnp,o 
male. 
In iy, a class of plants having seven stamens. 


P Linnaeus, 
EE DEoda? { a. Having seven stamens. 
~ 2 
HEP-TAN'’GU-LAR, a, [Gr. éwra, seven, and anguw- 
lar. 
Having seven cugles. 
HEP-TAPH'YL-LOUS, a. 
gdvAdov, a leaf.] 
Having seven leaves. 
HEP-TAREHW/I€, a. Denoting a sevenfold govern- 


(Gr. érra, seven, and 


ment. Warton. 
HEP’/TAREH-IST, ) ». A ruler of one division of a 
HEP’TAREH, heptarchy. Warton. 
eee ae ee n. [Gr. irra, seven, and ap, 
rule. 


A government by seven persons, or the country 
governed by seven persons. But the word is ttsually 
applied to England, when under the government of 
seven kings, or divided into seven kingdoms ; as, the 
Saxon heptarchy, which comprehended the whole of * 
England, when subject to seven independent princes, 
These petty kingdoms were those of Kent, the South 
Saxons, [Sussex,] West Saxons, Eact Saxons, [Es- 
sex,] the East Angles, Mercia, and Northumberland. 

Hist, of England. 
HEP/TA-TEUEH, (-tiike,) n. [Gr. ér7a, seven, and 
rev os, book.) 

The first seven books of the Old Testament. 


Hepatic air, or gas, is a fetid vapor, or elastic fluid, | HEP/-TREE, n. The wild dog-tose, a species of Ro- 


emitted from combinations of sulphur with alkalies, 
earths, and inetals. Nicholson. Encyc. 


Fa, the Rosa canina. ; 
HER, (hur ;) an adjective, or pronominal adjective, 
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HER 


of the third person. [Sax. hire, sing., heoru, pl., the 
ossessive case of he, “+ but more properly, an ad- 
ective, like the L. sums.] ee 
iB Belonging to a femalg ; as, her face; her head. 
2, It is used before neutex nouns in personifica- 
tion. 
‘Wisdom’s ways nre ways of pleasantoess, and all Aer paths are 
peace. — Prov. iil. e 
Her is also used as a pronoun, or substitute for a 
female, in the objective case, after a verb or prepo- 
sition. 
She gave aluo to her husband with her, and he did ent. —Gen. 
uu 


Hers ia primarily the objective or genitive case, de- 
Noting something that belongs toa femule. But it 
stands as a substitute in the nominative or objective 


case, 
And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. Dryden. 


Here hers stands for her fortune ; byt it must be con- 
sidered as the nominative to could mond. I will take 
back my own book, and give you hers. Here hers is 
the object after give 

HER/ALD, 2. [Fr. heraut, fof herault ; Arm. herald, or 
hurod; Sp. heraldo: Port. arauto; It. araldo; G. he- 
rold; W. herodyr, embassador and herald, from he- 
rawd, a defiance or challenge, heriaw, to brandish, to 
threaten, from hér,a push, a motiun of defiance, a 


challenge, The primary sense is, to send, thrust, or 
drive. 
1. An officer whose business was to denounce or 


proclaim war, to challenge to battle, to proclaim 
peace, and to bear messages from the commander 
of an army. Hence, 
2. A proclaimer ; a publisher; as, the herald of an- 
other’s fame. 
3. A forerunner ; a precurso?; a harbinger. 
It waa tho lark, ‘the herald of the morn. Shak. 


4 An offtesr in Great Britain, whose business is to 
marshal, order, and conduct, royal cavalcades, cer- 
emonies at coronations, royal marriages, installations, 
creations of dukes and other nobles, embassies, fu- 
neral processions, declarations of war, proclamations 
of peace, &c.; also, to record and blazon the arms 
of the nobility ond gentry, and to regulate abuses 
therein. Ce 

5, Formerly applied, by the French, to a minstrel. 

HER/ALD, v.t. To introduce, as by a herald. Shak. 
HER’ALD-ED, pp. Introduced, as by a herald, 
HER-AL'DIG, a. Pertaining to heralds or heraldry ; 
as, heraldic delineationa, Warton. 
HER-AL/DI€-AL-LY, adv. In a heraldic manner. 
HER/ALD-ING, ppr. Intreducing, as by a herald. 
HER’/ALD-RY, 2. The art or office of a herald. Her- 
aldry is the art, practice, or science, of recorlee ser 
ealogies, and blazoning arms or ensigns armorial. It 
also teaches whatever relates to the marshaling of 
cavalcades, processions, and other public ceremonies, 
: Encye. 
HER’ALD-SHIP, nz. The office of a herald. Selden, 
HERB, (erb,) x [L. herba; Fr. horbe; It. erba; 
yorba; Port. erva. Qu. Ir. forba, glebe, that is, food, 
pasture, subsistence ; Gr. d:pGw.] 

1. A plant or vegetable with a soft or succulent 
stalk or stem, which dies to tho root every year, and 
is thus distinguished from a tree and a shrub, which 
bave ligneous, er hard, woody stems, 

Milne, Martyn. 

2. In the Linnean botany, that part of a vegetable 
which springs from the root and is terminated by the 
fructification, including the stem or stalk, the leaves, 
the fulcra or props, and the hibernacle. 

Jiilne, Martyn. 

Tho word herb comprehends all the grasses, and 
nnmerous plants used for culinary purposes, 

HERB-CHBIST’O-PHER, z. An herb, Actec spicata, 
_ whose root is used in nervous diseases. Partington. 
BeeeROR ENT, nm A plant, a species of Gera- 
nium. 
HER-BA’CEOUS, (her-ba/shus,) a. [L. herbaceus.] 

Pertaining to herbs ; having the nature of an herb. 
Herbaceous plants are such as perish annually down 
to the root; soft, succulent vegetables. So, a herba- 
ceous stem ja one which is soft, not woody. Herba- 
ceous, applied to animals by Derham, is not author- 
ized. (Seo Hr pone 

HERB’ AGE, (orb’aj or herb/aj,) x. [Fr., from herbe.] 

1. Herbs collectively ; grass; pasture; green food 
for beasts. 

The Influence of true religion fa mild, soft, and nolavless, and 
constant as tho descent of the evening dew on tho tender 
herbage. Buckminster, 

2. In law, the libetty or nght of pasture in the for- 
est or grounds of another man. 2 Bacyc. 

HERB’/AG-ED, 6, Covered with grass, ~ Zhomson, 

HERB’/AL, (herb’al,) x, A book that contains the 
names and descriptions of plants, or the Classes, gen- 
era, species, and qualities of vegetables, Bacon. 

2. A hortus siceus, or dry garden; e collection of 
specimens of plants, dried and preserved. Encyc. 

HERP’AL, a. Pertaining to herbs, 
HERB/AL-IST, n, A person skilled in plants; one 
who makes collections of plants. 
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HER’/BOR-OUGH, (her’'bur-ro,) n. 


HER 


ERB/AR, x. Anherb, [Obs.] 
RB/AR-IST, n. A herbalist. 


Spenser. 
[Little used. } 
Derham. Boyle. 


HER-BA/RI-UM, n.; pl. Hersariems. A collection of | HERDS’/MAN, 2. A Keeper of herds ; one employ 


plants carefully dried and preserved. Med. Repos, 
2. A book or other contrivance for thus preserving 
HERB/A-RSZE, See Hensonize. [pla 
HERB/A-RY, 2. A garden of plants. 
HERB/E-LET, 2. A small herb. 
HERB/ER, x. Formerly, an arbor. 
HERB-ES/CENT, a. [1L. herbescens. 
Growing into herbs, 
HERB/ID, a. [L. hana | 
Covered with herbs. [Little used.] 
HERB-IF’ER-OUS, a. Bearing herbs, 
HERB/IST, 2. One skilled in herbs. 
HERB-IV/O-RA, n. pl. In science, animals subsieting 
on herbs or vegetables. 
HERB-IV/O-ROUS, a. [L. herba and voro, to eat.] 
Eating herbs ; subsisting on herbaceous plants ; 
feeding on vegetables, The ox and the horse are 
herbivorous animals. 
HERB/LESS, (erb-) az. Destitute of herbs. Warton. 
HERB/O-RIST. See Hersacist. Ray. 
HERB-O-RI-ZA/TION, (herb-) n. [from herborize.] 
The act of seeking plants in the field; botanical re- 
search. : 
2. The figure of plants in mineral substances. [See 
ARBORIZATION.] Dict. Nat. Hist. 
HERB’O-RIZE, v.t. To search for plants, or to seck 
new species of plants, with a view to ascertain their 
characters, and to class them, 
He herborized as ho traveled, and enriched the Flora Succica 
with new discoveries, : Tooke. 


HERB’/O-RIZE, wv. 2. To figure; to form the figures 
of plants in minerals. [See Arsonrize.] Fourcroy. 
HERB‘O-RIZ-ED, pp. or a. a ee containing the 

figure of a plant ; as a min body. 

Daubenton has shown that i stonea contain very fine 

moases, Fourcroy. 
B/O-RIZ-ING, . Searching for plants. 
2. Forming the figures of plants in minerals. 
[Ger. herberg.] 
Place of temporary residence, especial! ae troops. 

: Jonson. 


HERB’OUS, a. » herbosus.] 
Abounding with horbs, 
HERB’/-W6OM-AN, z. A woman that sells herbs. 
HERB’Y, a, Having the nature of herbs, ee used, ] 
acon. 
HER-€U’LE-AN, a. [from Hercules. Seo Crus or 
Hexcutes.] 

J. Very 
would require 
to encounter or accomplish 
task. 

2, Having extraordinary strength and size ; as, Her- 
culean limbs, z 

3. Of peereey strength, force, or power. 

HER’/€U-LES, zn. A hero of antiquity, celebrated for 
his strength. 

2. A constellation in the northern Le 


Lyra. Ce 

HER-CYN’I-AN, a. [from Hercynia; G. he, -, sesin.] 

Denoting an extensive forest in Germany, the re- 
mains of which are now in Swabia. 

HERD, n. [Sax. herd, heord; G. herde; Sw. and Dan. 
hiord: Basque, ardi. Words of this kind have for 
their primary sense, collection, assemblage. So in 
Saxon, here is an army. It may be from driving, W. 
gyr, or hér. : 

1. A collection or assemblage ; applied to beasts 
when feeding or driven together. We say, a herd of 
horses, oxen, cattle, camels, elephants, bucks, harts, 
and, in Scripture, a herd of swine. But we say, 
flock of sheep, goats, or birds, A number of cattle 
going to market is called a drove. 

2 A company of men or people, in contempt or 
detestation ; a crowd; arabble ; as, a vulgar herd. 
HERD, n. [Sax. hyrd; G. hirt; Sw. herde; Dan. hyrde, 
or hyre; from tho same root as the preceding, that is, 

the holder or keeper.) ~ 

A keeper of cattle ; used by Spenser, and stil] used 
in Scotland, but in English now seldom or never used, 
except in composition ; as, a shepherd, a goatherd, a 
swine 

HERD, v.% To unite or associate, as beasts; to feed 
or run in collections. Most Uinas of beasts manifest 
a disposition to herd. - 

2. To associate ; to unite i: c~~unanies customa- 


rily. fn 
3 To associate ; to become one of a number or 


robes e Walsh, . 
R. ym be To form or put into a herd. B. Jonson. 2 
HERD’ER, »._ A herdsman. ; 
HER’DER-ITE, x, [from Herder, -“4o discovered it.] 
A mineral which occurs in Saxony, in crystals im- 
bedded in fluor. Brande, 
HERD’ESS, nz. A shepherdess, [Obs] Chaucer, 
HERD/GROOM, ». A keeper of aherd. [Obs. 
Spenser. 


HERD/ING, ppr. Associating in companies, 
HERDS/-GRASS, nm. A name given to various grasses 


. Shak. 
ea Hensary.} 


difficult, or dangerous; such as it 
e strength or courage of Hercules 
5 as, THe; 


| HERE-OF", (heer-ofi’,) [comp. here and 


rculean labor or | 


HER 
which are highly esteemed for hay, particularly Time 


othy, (Phleum pratense,) Fox Tail, (Alopecurus 


tensis,) and Red Top, (Agrostis vulgaris.) Ss 


Set 
ed 
in tending herds of cattle. i 
2. Formerly, the owner of aherd. [Formerly spelt 
Herpman. | Si 
HERE, adv. (Goth. her; Sax. her; G. and D. hier; Bw. 
har; Dan. her. It denotes, this plate. ] 
1. In this place ; in the place where the npeakes is 
present ; opposed to there. Behold, heream I. Lodge 
‘here this night. Build kere seven altars. Scripture. 
2. In the present life or state. 
Thus ghall you be happy here, and more happy. ae 


3, It is used in making an offer or attempt. 


Then here’s for earnest. Dryden. 
4, In drinking health. 
Here’s to thee, Dick. Cowley. 


It ie neither here nor thgre: it is neither in this place 
nor in that ; neither in one place nor in another. *f 
Here and there; in one place and another; in a dis- 
persed manner or condition ; thinly ; or irregularly. \ 
HERE’ A-BOUT, [comp., here and about.] About 
HERE’A-BOUTS, | this place. - Addisons « 
HERE-AFT‘ER, [comp. here and after.] In time td 
come ; in same future time. 
2. Ina future state, 
HERE-AFT’ER, n. A future state. 
. ‘Tis Heaven iteelf that points out a hereafter, Addison, 


HERE-AT’, [comp. here and at.] At this, He was 
offended hercat, that is, at this saying, this fact, &c.’ 
HERE-BY’, [comp. here and by.) By this. 5 th 

Hereby we became acquainted with the nature of things, Welle. 


HERE-NV’, [comp. here and in.] In this. 
Herein \s my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.— John 
xv. 


HERE-IN’TO, [comp. here and into.}] Into this. 
Ot this 
of. ; 
from this, a) ae, 4 
Hereof comes it that Prince Harry fs vallant, Shak} 


HERE-ON’, [comp. here and on.] On this. Brown.\ 
HERE-OUT’, (comp. here and out.] Out of this plage. 
Spenser. 
HERE-TO! comp. here and unto or fo.] To this, 
HEREUNTO | : d Hooker. | 
HERE-TO-FORBE’, [comp. here and tofore.] In times 
before the présent ; formerly. Sidney. 
HERE-UP-ON’, [comp. here and upon.] On this. 
HERE-WITh, ,...-p. here and with.] With this. 
Most of the compounds, of here and 2 preposition 
are obsolete or obsolescent, or at least are deeme: 
inelegant. But hercafter and heretofore are in elegant 
use. Herein and hereby are frequently used in the 
es version of the Scriptares, and ought not, per- 
aps, to be discarded. Indeed, some of these words 
seem to be almost indispensable in technical law 
language. 
ae a, [from the root of heir; L. ha- 
itas. . 
That may be inherited. [Wot much used.] [See In- 
Ss cke. 
ap Petras BLY, adv. By inheritance ; by right of 
escen ' 


The house-owners hereditabl 
48 oad Tooke, Hartuiareaas 
HER-E-DIT'A-MENT, 2, [L, heres, heredium. See 


Heir.] 
Any species of property that — be inherited ; 
lands, tenements, any thing corporeal or incorporeal, ’ 
real, personal, or mixed, that may descend to an heir, 
Blackstone, 
A corporeal hereditament is visible and tangible; 
an incorporeal hereditament is an ideal right, piling 
in contemplation of law, issuing out of substantial 


corporeal property. 
HEREDITA RELY, ade. By inheritance; by de- 
scent from an ancestor, Pope. 
HE-RED/IT-A-RY, a. [Fr. hereditaire; It. ereditarto 


Bee Herr. 

1, That descended from an ancestor. He is in 
possession of a large itary estate. 

2. That may descend from an ancestor to ap heir; 
descendible to an heir at law. Tho crown of Great ; 


Britain is hereditary. ‘ 
3. That is or may be transmitted from a parent to 


a child ; as, hereditary pride ; hereditary braveny ; he- 


redi disease, E { 
HER’E- T, mn. A hermit, [Obs.] - Halt, 
HER-E-MIT'I€-AL, a, - © Hermit. It should 
tcaL.], Solitary; secluded 


5 psa! be written 
rom society. P 
HER’E-SL_ARCH or HE-RE/SI-AR€H, nz. [Gr abpes 
ots, heresy, and apxos, chief.] 

A leader in heresy ; the chief of a sect of heretics, 

sooner ar 
-' =! nN ‘e 
One who writes cei siege reaten) 


HER 
HER-E-SI-OG/RA-PHY, 2. A treatise on heresy. 


YE-SY, 2. [Gr. alpcors, from alpew, to take, to | 


hold ; L. harests ; Fr. hereste.] 

1. A fundamental error in religion, or an error of 
opinion respecting somo fundamental doctrine of re- 
ligion. But in countries where there is'an established 
church, an opinion is deemed heresy when it differs 
from that of tho church. The Scriptures being the 
standard of faith, any opinion that is repugnant to 
its doctrines is heresy; but 23 mon differ in tho inter- 
pretation of Scripture, an epinion deemed heretical by 
one body of Christians may be deemed orthodox by 
another. In Scripture and primitivo usage, heresy 
meant morely sect, party, or the doctrines of acect, 
as wo now use denomination or persuasion, implying 
no reproach, 

2, Heresy, in law, is an offense against Christiani- 
ty, consisting in a donial of somo of its essential 
doctrines, publicly avowed, and obstinately main- 
tained. Blackstone. « 
. 3. An untenable or unsound opinion or doctrine in 
politics. Swift, 

HER’E-TIC, x. [Gr. alpsrixos; It. eretico; Fr. hero- 
\ tique. 

1. rson wader any religion, but particularly 
the Christian, who holds and teaches opinigns repug- 
nant to the establishod faith, or that which is made 
the standard of orthodoxy. In strictness, among 
Christians, a person who holds and avows religious 
opinions contrary to-the doctrines of Scripture, the 
only rule of faith and practice. : 

2. Any one who maintains erroneous opines. 

* hake 
HE-RET‘IC-AL, a. Containing heresy ; contrary to 
f the established faith, or tothe truo faith. 
HE-RET’IC-AL-LY, adv. In a heretical manner; 
- with heresy. 
HE-RET‘IC-ATE, v. t. To decide to be heresy. 
HER’/L-TOG m (Sax. heretoga, here, an army, and 
HER‘E-TOCH, { teoche, a leader, from teogan, tcor, 
to lead, L. duco, duz, Eng. to tug. 
}; Among our Sazon ancestors, the leader or com- 
mander of an army, or the commander of the militia 
in a county or district. This officer was elected by 
the people in folkmote. 4 

R'LOT,n. [Sax. heregeat; here, army, and geat, 
tribute, supply, from gcotan, to flow, to render.] 

In English law, a tribute or fino payable to the lord 
of the fee on the decease of the owner, landholder, or 
vassal, Originally, this tribute consisted of military 
furniture, or of horses and arms, as appears by the 
laws of Canute, C. 69. But as defined by modern 
writers, a heriot is a customary tribute of goo-s and 
chattels, payable to the lord of the fee on the decease 
of the owner of the land; or @ render of the best 
beast, or other movables, to the lord, on the death of 
the tenant. Heriots were of two sorts; heriot ser- 
vice, which was due by reservation in a grant or lease 
of lands ; and heriot custom, which depended solely 

. on immemorial usage. Wilkins. Spelman. Blackstone. 
HER/I-OT-A-BLE, a, Subject to the payment of a 
| heriot. Burn. 

R/IS-SON, n. [Fr., a hedgehog, from herisser, to 

. bristle, to stand out as hair.] 
\) In fortification, a beam or bar armed with iron 
spikes pointed outward, and turning on a pivot, used 
~ to block up a passago. NCYCe 
HER/IT-A-BLE, a. [from the root of heir, L. heres.] 
1. Capable of inheriting or taking by descent. 


By the canon law this con vas th ps ale Lh ARBRST 
le. 


2. That may be inh¢rited. [This is the true sense.] 
8. Annexed to estates of inheritance. In Scots law, 
heritable rights are oJl rights that affect lands or other 

¢ immovables. Encyc. Blackstone. 

HER/IT-AGE, n. [Fr., from the root of heir.] 

1. Inheritance ; an estate that passes from an an- 
eestor to an heir by descent or course of law ; that 
which is inherited. In Scots lew, it sometimes signi- 
fies immovable estato, in distinctign from movable. 

2. In Scripture, the saints or people of God are 
called his heritage, as being claimed by him, and tho 
objects of his special care. 1 Pet. v. 

HER/IT-OR, x. In Scotland, a proprictor or Jandhold- 


er in a parish. Jamieson. 
HER-MAPH-RO-DE/I-TY, x. Hermaphrodism. 
x B. Jonson. 
nm. [Infra] The union 


HER-MAPH’RO-DISM, 
HER-MAPH’/RO-DIT-ISM,} of the two sexes in the 
same ihdividual. Dict. Nat. Hist. 
HER-MAPH’RO-DITE, (-maf!ro-dite,) x. [Fr., from 
= sanpavedires ‘Eppas, Mercury, and Agpodirn, 

enus. 

1. An animal or human being having tho parts of 
generation both of male and female. - Encyc. 

2. In botany, a flowers that contains both the sta- 
men and the pistil, or the malo and female organs of 
generation, within the same calyx, or on the same 
Teceptacle, Martyn. Encye. 

3. A plant that has only hermaphrodite flowers. 


Me 
HER-MAPH’RO-DITE, a, Designating both pt in 
the samo animal, flower, or plant, 


HER 


Among sailors, a hermaphrodite brig, is one that is] HER’NI-AL, a. Pertaining to, or connected with, 


square-rigged forward, aud schooner-rigged an 


‘otten. 
HER-MAPH-RO-DIT'I€, a. Partaking of both 
HER-MAPH-RO-DIT'IC-AL, } sexes, Brown. 
GER-MAPH-RO-DIT'I€-AL-LY, adv. After the man- 
her of hermaphrodites, 
HER-ME-NEO’TIE€, a. [Gr. fppnvevrixos, from 
HER-ME-NEO’TIC-AL,§ épynvevs, an interpreter, 
from ‘Evans, Mercury.] 
Interpreting ; explaining ; unfolding the significa- 
tion ; as, hermeneutic theology, the art of expounding 


the Scriptures. Bloomfield. LEncyc. 
HER-ME-N EU/TI€-AL-LY, adv. According to the 
true art of interpreting words. MM, Stuart. 


HER-ME-NED'TICS, x. The science of interpreta- 
tion, or of finding the meaning «of an author’s words 
and phrases, and ef explaining it to others; par- 
ticularly applicd to the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, 

HER/MES,n. [Gr. Eppns, Mercury.] 

In archeology, a name given to rough, quadrangu- 
lar stones or pillars, having a head sculptured on the 
top, without arms or body. Such stones were placed 
by the Greeks in front of buildings, and used by the 
Romans as boundaries or landmarks, As they origi- 
nally bore the head of Hermes or Mercury, they have 
been called by his name, even when surmounted by 
the heads of other deities, &c. Smith's Dict. 

HER-MET'I€, a ([Fr. hermetique; Sp. hermetico ; 

HER-MET‘I€-AL, { from Gr. ‘Epyns, Mercury, the 
fabled inventor of chemistry.] 

1. Designating chemistry ; chemical ; a3, the her- 
metic art. 

2. Designating that species of philosophy which 
pretends to solve and explain all the phenomena of 
nature from the three chemical principles, salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury ; as, the hermetic philosophy. 

8. Designating the system which explains the 
causes of diseases and the operations of medicine 
on the principles of the hermetical philosophy, an 
particularly on tho system of an alkali and acid ; as, 
hermetical physic or medicine. Encyc. 

4. Perfectly close, so that no air, gas, or spirit, can 
escape; a8, a hermelic seal. The hermetic scal is 
formed by heating the neck of a vessel till it is soft, 
and then twisting it, till the aperture or passage is 
accurately closed. Encye. 

‘Hermetic books ; books of the Egyptians, which 
treat of astrology. Bryant, 

Books which treat of universal -principles, of the 
nature and orders of celestial beings, of medicine, 
and other topics. - Enfield, 

HER-MET‘IC-AL-LY, adv. According to the hermet- 
ic art; chemically ; closely ; accurately ; as, a vessel 
hermetically sealed or closed. 

HER/MIT, nx. [Fr. hermite, ermite; Sp. ermitazio; It. 
eremita; Gr. epnperns, from epnyuos, solitary, desti- 
tute. Perhaps from the Shemitic DN, to cut off from 
society, to expel, or to be separated. Class Rm. See 
Harcu.] 

1, A person who retires from society and lives in 
solitude ; a recluse; an anchoret. The word is usu- 
ally applied to a person who lives in solitude, disen- 
gaged from the cares and interruptions of society, 
for the purpose of religious contemplation and devo- 
tion. 

2. A beadsman ; ons bound to pray for er 

: Shak. 

HER/MIT-AGE, x. The habitation of a hermit; a 
house or hut with its appendages, in a solitary plac, 
where a hermit dwells. Milton. 
ss 2. A cell in a recluse place, but annexed to an ab- 


ey. Encyc. 
3. A kind of wine. m' 
HER/MIT-A-RY, x, <A cell for the hermits annexed 
to some abbey. Howell, 
HER/MIT-ESS, n. A female hermit. Drummond, 
HER-MIT’I€-AL, @ Pertaining to a hermit, or to re- 
tired life. 
2, Suited to a hermit. Coventry. 
HER-MO-DAC/TYL, z. [Gr. ‘Eppns, Mercury, and 
daxrvdos, a finger; Mercury’s finger.] 
In the materia medica, a root brought from Turkey. 
It is in the shape of a heart flattened, of a white col- 
or, compact, but easy to be cut or pulverized, of a 
viscous, sweetish taste, with a slight degree of acri- 
mony. Some suppose it to be the root of the Colchi- 
cum variegatum ; others, the root of the Iris fubero- 
sa, It was anciently in great repute as a cathartic; 
but that which is now furnished has little or no ca- 
thartic quality. Encyc. 
HER-MO-GE'NI-ANS, n. pl. A-sect of ancient here- 
tics, so called from their leader, Hermogenes, who 
lived near the close of the second century, He 
held matter to be the fountain of all evil, and that 


souls are formed of corrupt matter. Encye. 
HERN, 2. A heron, which see. 
HERN/HILL, 2. A’plant. 
HER/NI-A, n. [Gr. é¢via, from Epyos, a shooting forth, 
a branch.] 


In surgery, a protrusion of some organ of the ab- 
domen through an interstice in its parietes; pro- 
ducing a soft and slightly elastic tumor, 


HER 
hernia. 
HERN’SHAW,n. A heronshaw orheron. [0b;.] 
s. Spenser. ~ 
HE’RO, xr. [L.-heros, Gr. §pws, a demigod. It coin- 


cides in elements with Ir. earr, noble, grand, a 
bases and with the G, herr, D. heer, lord, mas- 
er. 

1, A man of distinguished valor, intrepidity, or 
enterprise in danger; as, a hero in arms. Co2ley. 

2. A great, illustriaus, or extraordinary person ; 
as, a hero in Iearning. [Little used.] 

3. In a poem, or romance, tho principal personage, 
or the person who has the principal share in the 
transactions related ; a3 Achilles in the Iliad, Ulys- 
ses in the Odyssey, and./ineas in the Zncid. 

4. In pagan mythology, a hero wes an illustrious 
person, mortal indeed, but supposed by ths populace 
to partake of immortality, and after his death to be 
placed among the gods, Encyc. 

HE-RO/DI ANS, a. pl. A sect among the Jews, 
whéeh took this name from Herod; but authors ore 
nat agreed as to their peculiar notions. 

HE-RO'IC, a. Pertaining to a hero or heroes; as, he- 
roic valor. * 

2. Becoming a hero; bold; daring; illustrious ; 
as, heroic action ; heroic enterprises. 

3, Brave; intrepid; magnanimous; enterprising ; 
illustrious for valor; as, Hector, the heroic son of 
Priam ; a heroic race. 

4, Productive of heroes; as, a heroic line in pedi- 

ee. 

5. Reciting the achievements of heroes; as, a he- 
roic poein. ‘ 

6. Used in heroic poetry or hexameter ; as, heroic 
verse ; a heroic foot. 

Flerois age; the age when the heroes, or those 
us the children of the gods, are supposed to have 
ived, 

HE-RO/I€-AL, a. The samo as Henore. [Little used.] 

HE-RO'IC-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a hero; 
with valor; bravely ; courageously ; intrepidly. The 
wall was heroically defended. 

HE-RO-I-COM'IC, a. [See Hzro and Coure.} Con- 
sisting of the heroic and the ludicrous; denoting the 
high burlesque ; as, a heroi-comic pocm. 

HER/O-INE, (her’o-in,) x. [Fr. heroine, from hero.] 

A female hero ;a woman of a brave spirit. ,[Hzno- 


Eas is not in use. dene, 

HER/O-ISM, x. [Er. heroisme.] < 
The qualities of a hero; bravery ; courage ; intre- 
idity ; particularly in war. Broome. *} 


p 

HER/ON, rn. [Fr.] A waterfowl of the genus Are 
dea, with long legs, wings, and neck, a great dee 
vourer of fish. 7 

HER/ON-RY,n. <A place where herons breed. 

Derham. 

HER/ON-SHAW, zn. A heron. Pennant. 

HE-RO-OL/O-GIST, z. One who treats of heroes, 

HE/RO-SHIP, 2. The character of a hero. Cozper. 

HER/PES, n. [Gr. éfmns, from 2piw, to creep.] : 

Tetters ; an eruption of the skin; erysipvlas ; 
ringworm, &c. This disease takes various names, 
according to its form or the part affected. ; 

Core. Encyc. 

A term applied to several cutaneous eruptions, from 
their tendency to spread or creep from one part of 
the skin to another. Ea: 

An eruption of vesicles in small distinct clusters, 
accompanied with itching or tingling ; including the 
shingles, ringworm, &c, . Good. | 

HER-PET/IC, a. Pertaining to the herpes or cutane- 
ous eruptions; resembling the herpes, or partaking 
of its nature ; as, herpetic eruptions. Darwin. 

\{ER-PET-O-LOG/I€, a. Pertaining to herpe- 

HER-PET-O-LOG/I€-AL, tology. 3 

HER-PE-TOL’O-GIST, 2. A person versed in her- 
petology, or the natural history of reptiles. 

HER-PE-TOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. épreros, a reptile, o- 
yos, discourse.] 

A description of reptiles; the natural history of 
reptiles, including oviparous quadrupeds, as the croc- 
odile, frog, and tortoise, and serpents. The history 
of the latter is called ophiology. 

HER/RING, n ([Sax. hering; Fr. hareng; Arm. 
harineg; G. hering; D. haring; It. aringa; Sp. 
arengue; Port. id.] 

A fish of the genus Clupea. Herrings, when they 
migrate, move in vast shoals, and it is said that the 
name is formed from the Teutonic here, heer, an 
army or multitude, They come from high northern 
latitudes in thé spring, and visit the shores of Europe 
and America, where they are taken and salted in 
great quantities, 

HER/RING-FISH'ER-Y, nx The fishing for her- 
rings, which constitutes an important branch of busi- 
ness with the English, Dutch, and Americans. 

HEREN'HUT-ER, n. [Ger.] One of a sect estab- 
lished by Nicholas Lewis, count of Zinzendorf; 
called also Jiforavians, 

HERS, (hurz,) pron. fem. possessive; as, thia house 
is hers, that is, this is the house of her. But perhaps 
it would be more correct to consider hers as a substi- 
tute for the noun and adjective, in tho nominative 
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ant 


HET 


case. Of the two houses, hers is the best; that is, 
her house is the best. 

HER/SAL, 2. Rehearsal. [Obs.] _ Spenser. 

HER/SCHEL, (her’shel,) n. A planet discovered by 
Dr. Herschel, in 1781, first called Georgium Sidus, 
and now, Uranus. : 

HERSE, (hers,) 2. [Fr. herse,a harrow, a portcullis 
probably from cross-work ; radically the same wor 
as Harrow, which see.] oye 

1. In fortyication, a lattice or portcullis in the form 
of a harrow, set with iron spikes. It is hung by a 
rope fastened to a moulinet, and when a gate is 
broken, it is let down to obstruct the passage. It is 
called also @ sarrasin or cataract, and when it con- 
sists of straight stakes without cross-pieces, it is 
called orgues, k 

Herse is also a harrow, used for a chevaux-de-frise, 
and Jajd in the way or in breaches, with the points 
up, to obstruct or incommode the march of an en- 
enly. Encyc. 

2. A carriage for bearing corpses to the grave; 
now spelt Hearse. It is a frame only, or a box, 
borne on wheels, : 

$. A tersporary monument set over a grave. [ Ob- 
solete, Weever. 

4, rehearsal ; “the holy herse,” rehearsal of 
prayers. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

HERSE, (hers,) v. «. To put on or in a herse. 
2, ‘To carry to the grave. [Shak. Chapman, 
HER-SELF’, pron. [her and self.) This denotes a 
female, the subject of discourse before mentioned, 
and is either in the nominative or objective case. In 
the nominative, it usually follows she, and is added 
fur the sake of emphasis, or emphatical distinction ; 
as, she herself will bear the blame. 
The daughter of Pharach came down to wash herself. — 
Exod, ii, 

2, Having the command of herself; mistress of 
her rational powers, judginent, or temper. The wo- 
man was deranged, but she is now herself again. 
She has come to herself. 

3, In her true character; as, the woman acts like 
herself. 

HERSE’LIKE, (hers'like,) a. Funereal; suitable to 
funerals, Bacon. 
HERS/IL-LON, n. |[Fr., from herse.] In the military 
art, a plank or beam, whose sides are set with spikes 
or nails, to incommode agd retard the march of an 


enemy ; 2 herse. Brande. 
HER’Y, v.t. [Sax. sarap 
To regard as hdly. [Obs.} Spenser. 
HES/I-TAN-CY, nx. [See Hesttate.j] A doubting; 


yliterally, a stopping of the mind; a pausing to con- 
sider ; dubiousness ; suspense. 
The reason of my hesitancy about the air is— Boyle. 
HES/I-TANT, a. Hesitating; pausing; wanting vol- 
ubility of speech. 
HES'I-TANT-LY, adv. With hesitancy or doubt. 
HES'I-TATE, v.2 [L. hesito; Fr. hesiter; from hasi, 
pret. of L. hereo, to hang.] 
1, To stop or pause respecting decision or action ; 
‘to be doubtfil as to fact, principle, or determination ; 
to be in suspense or uncertainty ; as, he hesitated 
whether to accept the offer or not. We often hesitate 
what judgment to form. 
It is never transitive, unless by poetic license. 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike. Pope. 


2. To stammer ; to stop in speaking. 
HES’I-TA-TED, pp. Stopped; paused ; doubted, 
IES/I-TA-TING, ppr. or a. Doubting ; pausing ; stam- 

mering. 
HES'I-TA-TING-LY, adv. With hesitation or doubt, 
HES-I-TA'TION, mn A pausing or delay in‘forining 
an opinion or commencing action; doubt; suspen- 
sion of opinion or decision, from uncertainty what 
is proper to be decided, When evidence is clear, we 
may decide without hesitation. 

2. A stopping in speech ; intermission between 
words; stainmering, Swift. 
HES-PE/RI-AN, a. [L. hesperius, western, from hes- 
porus, vesper, the evening star, Venus, Gr. Eomepos.] 

Western, situated at the west. 

IJES-PE/RI-AN, x. An inhabitant of a western coun- 
try. J. Barlow, 
HES/SIAN, (hesh/an,) a, Relating to Hesse, in Ger- 


many. 

HES/SIAN-FLY¥, 2. [So called from the opinion that 
it was brought into America by the Hessian troops, 
during tho revolution.] 

A small, two-winged fly or midge, nearly black, 
very destructive to young wheat. It is the Cecido- 
myia destructor of Say. E. C. Herrick, 

HEST, 2. [Sax. hese; G. geheiss, a command ; heis- 
sen, to call, to bid ; D. hecten. See Heat.] 

Command ; precept; injunction; order, Shak. 

[Now obsolete, but it is retained in the compound, 
behest. 

HBS TORN'AL, a, Pertaining to yesterday. Smart. 

HES’Y-CHAST, x {Gr. hicvxus.] 3 

A quiet:st. Bib. Repository. 

HET’/E-RAR-CHY, 72. [Gr.érepos, another, and apxn, 


rule.] 
The government of an alien. Bp. Hall, 


HET 


HET E-RO-CIR'EAL, a. [Gr. treous, and xipxs.] | HET/MAN, n. 
An epithet applied to fishes which have the upper HEU/LAND-ITE, n 


fork of the tail longer than the lower. 

HET’E-RO-€LITE, n. 
other, or different, an 
cline, to Jean.] 


Agassiz. 
Gr. érepuwdtroy; Erepus, an- 
«eros, from «cv, to in- 


lings Ligh a word which is irregular or anom- | 


alous either in declension or conjugation, or which 

deviates from ordinary forms of inflection in words 
of a like kind. It is particularly applied to nouns 
irregular in declension. : 

2. Any thing or person deviating from common 
forms. Johnson. 
HET’E-RO-€LITE, a. Trregular; anomalous ; 
HET-E-RO-€LIT’IE€, ; deviating from ordinary 
HET-E-RO-€LIT/1€-AL, forms or rules, Brown. 
HET-E-RO€’LI-TOUS, a. Heteroclitic. [Mot in use.] 
HET’E-RO-DOX, a, [Gr. erepos, another, different, 

and 6 fu, opinion. ] 

1. In theology, heretical ; contrary to the faith and 
doctrines of the true church ; or, more precisely, con- 
trary to the real doctrines of the Scriptures ; as, a 
heterodox opinion ; opposed to OntTHoDox. 

2, Repugnant to the doctrines or tenets of any es- 
tablished church, 

3. Holding opinions repugnant to the doctrines of 
the Scriptures; as, a Acterodox divine; or holding 
opinions contrary to those of an established church. 

HET’E-RO-DOX-LY, adv. Ina heterodox manner. 

HET’E-RO-DOX-NESS, n. State of being heterodox. 

HET’E-RO-DOX-Y, n. Heresy; an opinion or doc- 
trine contrary to the doctrines of the Scriptures, or 
contrary to those of an established church. 

HET-E-ROG’/A-MOUS, a, [Gr. ércpos, different, and 
yapos, marriage. ] 

n botany, havmg different essential parts of fruc- 
tification. 

HET’E-RO-GENE, a. [Obs.] [See the next word.] 
HET-E-RO-GE/NE-AL, )a [Gr. érepos, other, and 
HET-E-RO-GE/NE-OUS, yevos, kind.] 

Of a different kind or nature ; unlike or dissimilar 
in kind; opposed to HomoceNgous, 

The light whose rays aro all alike spnlogiele; T call sinple, 
hoinogenenl, and similar; and that whose rays are some 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, 
nod dissimilar, Newton. 

Heterogeneous nouns, are such as are of different 
genders in the singular and plural numbers ; as, hic 
locus, of the masculine gender in the singular, and 
hi loci and hec loca, both masculine and neuter in the 
plural. Hoc celum, neuter in the singular; hi cali, 
masculine in the plural. 

Heterogeneous quantities, in mathematics, are such 
as are incapable of being compared together in re- 
spect to magnitude. Brande. 

Heterogeneous surds, are such as have different 


radical signs. Barlow. 
HET-E-RO-GE-NE’I-TY, n. Opposition of nature; 
contrariety or dissimilitude of qualities. [Jl formed.] 


2. Dissimilar part ; something of a different kind. 
Boyle. 
HET-E-RQ-G#’/NE-OUS-NESS, n. Difference of na- 
ture and quality; dissimilitude or contrariety in 
kind, nature, or qualities. 
HET-E-RO-PATHM‘I€, a, The same as ALLopatuic. 
HET-E-ROPH’/YL-LOUS, a. [Gr. érepos, diverse, 
and ¢vAdoyv, leaf.] 

Having leaves different from the regular form. A 
heterophyllous violet is one which has leaves not 
analogous to the leaves of other violets. 

HET’E-RO-POD, 2 One of an order of molluscous 
animals, whose foot is compressed into a vertical, 
muscular lamina, serving for a fin. 

HET-E-ROP’TIE€S, n. [See Orrics.] False optics. 

Spectator. 

HET-E-ROS/CIAN, n. [Gr. érepos, other, and oxca, 
shadow.] 

Those inhabitants of the earth are called heteros- 
cians, Whose shadows fall one way only. Such are 
those who live between the tropics and the polar cir- 
cles. The shadows of those who live north of the 
tropic of Cancer fall northward ; those of the inhab- 
itants south of the tropic of Capricorn fall south- 
ward ; whereas the shadows of thase who dwell be- 
tween the tropics fall sometimes to the north and 
sometimes to the south. 

HET-E-ROS/CIAN, a. Having the shadow fall one 
way only. Gregory. 
HE'T’E-RO-SITE, n. A mineral, of a preenish-gray 
or bluish color, becoming violet on exposure, and 
consisting of phosphoric acid, and the oxyds of iron 
and manganese, Dana, 
HET-E-ROT’O-MOUS, a. [Gr. érepos, another, and 

Tepvw, to cleave.] 

Having a different cleavage ; applied to a species 
of the feldspar family, because the cleavage di Ters 

Pate a cee feldspar. Dana. 

-E-RO' O-PAL 

HET-E-ROT’RO-POUS, a, {[Gr. érepos and rperw.] 

In botany, when the micropyle is at neither end of 
the seed, the embryo will be neither erect nor in- 
verted, but will be in a more or less oblique direction 
with respect to the seed, and is then said to be hete- 
rotropous, or hetecrotropal. Lindley. 


HES 


A Cossack commander-in-chief. - - 

from M, Heuland.] A mineral} 
of the zeolite family, occurring in amygdaloid, in 
pearly, foliated masses, and also crystallized in 
rhomboidal prisms, with the basa] plane pearly. It 
consists of silica, alumina, and lime, with about 15 
per cent, of water. Dana. 

HEW, (hi,) v. t.; pre. Heweo; pp. Hewep o¢ 
Hewn. [Sax. heawian; G. hauen; D. houwen; Sw. 
hugga; Dan. hugger. In Sw., hugg is a cut, a 
slash; Dan. hug, a beating, a striking; so that the 
primary sense 18 to strike, to drive with the hand,| 
See Hor.] 

1, To cut with an ax, or other like instrument, for 
the purpose of making an even surface or side; as, 
to hew timber. 

2. To chop; to cut; to hack; as, to hew in pieces, 

3. To cut with a chisel; to make smooth ; as, to 
hew stone. 

4. To form or shape with an edged instrument; 
with out ; as, to hew out a sepulcher. Js. xxii. 

5. To form laboriously, 

I now pass my days, not studious nor idle, rathor polishing ol€ 

works than hewing out now ones, [Unusual.J Pope. 

To hew down; to cut down ; to fell by cutting. 

To heto off; to cut off; to separate by a cutting ine 
strument. 

HEW, 7. Destruction by cutting down. 

2. Color. [See Huz.] 

HEW’ED, pp. or a. Cut and made smooth or even; 
chopped ; hacked ; shaped by cutting or by a chisel, 

HEW’ER, 2. One who hews wood or stone. 

HEW'ING, ppr. Cutting and making smooth or even; 
chopping ; hacking ; forming by the chisel. 

HEWN, (hince,) pp. ora. The same as Hewep. : 

HEX’A-€1LORD, n. [Gr. 2%, six, and xopdy, a chord. 

In ancient music, an imperfect chord called a a 
Also, an instrument of six chords or strings, and 
scale or system of six sounds. Rousseau. 

HEX-A-DA€’TYL-OUS, a. [Gr. ¢¢ and duxrvdus.] 

Having six fingers or 1 es, 

HEX'ADE, n. [Gr. éf, six.]: 
A serics of six nuinbers, Med. Repos. 
HEX/A-GON, n. [Gr. 2{, six, and ywvca, an angie.}, 

In geometry, a plane figure of six sides and six 
angles. Ifthe sides and angles are equal, it is a regu 
ular hexagon. The cells of honey-comb are hexas 
gons, and it is remarkable that bees instinctively 
form their cells of this figure, which fills any given 
space without any interstice or loss af room. C 

HEX-AG'ON-AL, a. Having six sides and six angica? 
HBX-AG/ON-Y, for Hexagon, is not used. 
HEX-A-GYN'L-A, xn. [Gr. tf, six, and yvyn;a femalé.} 

In botany, an order of plants having six a 


REUSE 
TT. } 
HES AGYN-OUS? a, In botany, having siz styles, 
HEX-A-HE/DRAL, a. Of the figure of a hexahedron ; 
having six equal sides. 
HEX-A-HE&’/DRON, n. [Gr. é{, six, and édpa, a base 
or seat, 
A carl ti solid body of six sides ; a cube, 
HEX-A-lif’/ME-RON, n. (Gr. 2%, six, and evepa, day.} 

1. The term of six days. Good. 

2. The history of the six days’ work of creation, 
as contained in the first chapter of Genesis, Many 
of the_learned fathers wrote commentaries on this 
history, giving their views of the created uniwerse. 

Murdock. 
HEX-AM/E-TER, n [Gr. éf, six, and perpov, mens- 
ure. 

In ancient poetry, a verse of six feet, the first four 
of which may be either dactyls or spondees the fifth 
must regularly be a dactyl, and the sixth always a 
spondee. In this species of verse are composed the 
Iliad of Homer and the Aneid of Virgil., 

Diva 80 | lo fiz | 08 ocu | los a | verea ten | ebat, 


HEX-AM’E-TER, a. Having six metrical feet. 
HEX-A-MET’RI€, a. Consisting of six metricad 
HEX-A-MET’RIL€-AL, feet. Warton, 
HEX-AN/DRI-A, n. [Gr. i%, six, and avnp, male.] 

In botany, a class of plants having six stamens, 


Linneus. 
'PRI- 
HRS t a. Having six stamens, 
HEX-AN'GU-LAR, a. [Gr. é%, six, and angular.] 
Having six angles or corners, 

HEX-A-PET/AL-OUS, a. [Gr. if, six, and xsrahovy 
a leaf, a petal.] 

Having six petals or flower-leaves, 

perio atresia a, [Gr. éf, six, and grA\wv, & 
leaf. 

Having six leaves. 

HEX’A-PLA,n. (Gr. t¥and dt)ow.] A collection of 
the Holy Scriptures in six languages, applied partic- 
ularly to the collection published by Origen, in the 
third century. Eucyc. Am. 

HEX/A-PLAR, a, [Gr. ¢f, six, and drAom, to unfold.] 

Sextuple ;; containing six columns ; from herapla. 

HEX’A-POD, a. [Gr. tf, six, and rovs, modos, L. pes, 

pedis, the foot. x 
Having six feet. 
HEX!A-POD, n. [Gr. ¢¢ and rovs.] 


Spenser. 


Virgil 
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1. An insect having six feet. 
2. A fathom. [Wet in we 
HEX! A-STI€H, (-stik,) n. [Gr. ¢¢, six, and stxos, 8 
verse. 
A a consisting of six verses, Johnson. Weever. 
HEX’A-STYLE, n. [Gr. é¢, six, and svdos, a col- 
umn, 
A building with six columns in front. Encyc. 
HEX-O€-TA-HE/DRON, n. (Gr. 2f, six, oxrw, eight, 
and édpa, face. 

A solid contained under forty-eight equal, triangu- 
lar faces. Dana, 
HEY, (ha;) an exclamation of joy or mutual exhorta- 
tion, the contrary to the L. het. Prior. 
HEY’DAY, (ha'da,) ezclam. [Qu. high-day] An ex- 

pression of frolic and exultation, and sometimes of 
wonder, Shak. 
HEY’DAY, nx. A frolic; wildness. Shak. 
HEY’DE-GUY,n. [Perhaps from heyday and guiset 
A Eind of dance ; a country dance orround. [ Obs. 
Spenser. 
HI-A/TION, n. [L. hio, to gape.] 
The act of gaping. [Wot used.] 
“ig n [ Ee from hio, to open or gape, Gr. 
xXaw. 
1. An opening; an aperture; a gap; a chasm. 
In grammar, the concurrence of two vowels in 
two successive syllables or words, occasioning a 
hardness in the pronunciation. Pope. 
3. A defect ; a chasm in a manuscript, where some 
part is lost or effaced. Encyc. 
gia A-CLE, n. [L. hibernacula, winter-quar- 
ters. 
1. In botany, the winter-quarters of a plant; that 
is, a bulb ora bud, in which the embryo of a future 
plant is inclosed by a scaly covering, and protected 


from injuries during winter. Barton. Martyn. 
2. The winter-lodge of a wild animal. 
HI-BER'NAL, a. [L. hibernus.] 
Belonging or relating to winter. Brown. 


HI/BER-NATE, v. i. [L. hiberno ; It. vernare. 

To winter; to pass the season of winter in close 
quarters or in seclusion, as birds or beasts. Darwin. 
HI/RER-NA-TING, ppr. ora. Passing the winter in 

close quarters, «° 

HI-BER-NA‘TION, nz. The passing. of winter in a 
close lodge, as beasts and fuwls that retire in cold 
weather. ¥ Darwin. 

HI-BER/NL-AN, a. Pertaining to Hibernia, now Ire- 

ss il gene nm A native of Ireland. [land. 

HY-BER’NI-CISM, n. Anidiom or mode of speech 

HI-BER’NI-AN-ISM peculiar to the Irish. Todd. 

HI-BER/NO-CEL/Ti The native language of 
the Irish ; the Gaelic. 

HI€/CIUS DOE’TIUS. [Qu. L. hic est doctus.] A 
cant word for a juggler. -Hudibras. 
HI€’COUGH, (hik’up,) x. [Dan. hik or hikken: Sw. 
hicka ; D. - Aik hikken; Fr. hoquet; W. ig, igian; 
Arm. hicq. The English is a compound of hic and 

cough; and hic may be allied to hitch, to catch.]} 
‘onvulsive catch of-the respiratory muscles, with 
sonorous inspiration ; repeated at short pete 
: Good. 

HI€/EOUGH, (hik’up,) v. i To have convulsive 
@atch of some of the respiratory muscles, 

HIC JA'CET, (a) Here lies, 

HICK’O-RY, 2z. veral American trees of the genus 
Carya are so called. They are sometimes called 
walnut, but not very correctly. Its nut is called 
hickory-nut. 

A ya Lah spelling sometimes given to Hiccoycn. 
Cc . 

ee cd RY, : { n. [Qu. hitchwall.] 

A small species of woodpecker. ; 
HID, pp. of Hipz. Concealed; placed in se- 
HID’DEN,}  crecy. 

2. a. Secret; not seen or known. 

3. Mysterious ; difficult to be known. 

HID/AGE, x. [from hide, a quantity of Lanai An 
extraordinary tax formerly paid to the kings of Eng- 
land for every hide of land. 

HI-DAL'GO,n. [Sp.] In Spain, a nobleman of the 
lowest class. Brande, 

HID/DEN-LY, adv. In a hidden or secret manner. 

HIDE, v. t.; pret. Hiv; pp. Hip, Hippen. [Sax. hy- 
dan; W. cuziaw; Arm. cuza, or cuddyo, or kytho; 
Corn. kitha; Russ, kuteyu; Gr. xevdw. In Sw., 
hydda, Dan. hytte, is a hut; and the Sw. hyda, firhy- 
da, Dan. forhuer, to sheathe a ship, seem to be the 
same word. Hood, as well as hut, may belong to this 
root. See Class Gd, No. 26, 31, 43, 55.) 

1. To conceal ; to withhold or withdraw from 
sight ; to place in any state or position in which the 
view is intercepted from the object. The interven- 
tion of the moon between the earth and the sun 
hides the latter from our sight. The people in Tur- 


key hide their grain in the earth. No human being. 


prt hide his crimes or his neglect of duty from his 
er. é 
2. To conceal from knowledge ; to Keep secret, 
pare ie te mountains ; hide yourselves there three days, — 
Tell me now what thou hast dohe —hide it not from me, — 
_ Josh, vii. 


HIE 


3. In Scripture, not to confess or disclose ; or to ex- 
cuse and extenuate. < 


J acknowledge my sin to thee, and my tniguity have I not hid. — 
a. 


Ps, xxx 

4, To protect; to keep in safety. 

In the time of trouble he ehall hide me in bis pavilion. — Pa, 
xxvii. 

To hide the face from ; to overlook ; to pardon. 

Fide thy face from my sina, — Ps, li. 
To hide the face; to withdraw spiritual presence, 
support, and consolation. 
Thou didst hide thy face, and 1 was troubled. — Ps, xxx, 


To hide one’s self; to put one’s self in a condition 
to be safe ; to secure protection. 


The peaeet man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself. — Prov. 
RX 


HIDE, v.i. To lie concealed ; to keep one’s self out 
of view ; to be withdrawn from sight. 


Bred to disguise, in public ’tis you hide. Pope. 


Hide-and-seek ; a play of children, in which some 

hide themselves, and another seeks them. Gulliver. 

HIDE, n. [According to Lye, Sax. Dict., under weal- 
stylling, this word signified originally a station, cov- 
ered place, or place of refuge for besiegers against 
the attacks of the besieged. Qu.] 

In the ancient laws of England, a certain portion of 
land, the quantity of which, however, is not well 
ascertained. Some authors consider it‘as the quan- 
tity that could be tilled with one plow; others, as 
much as would maintain a family. Some suppose it 
to be 60, some 80, and others 100 acres. 


Spelman. Encye. 
HIDE, n. ([Sax. hyd, hyde; G. haut; D. huid; Sw. and 
Dan. hud; L. cutis; Gr, xws, xwdtav; either a peel, 


from stripping, separating, or a caver.] 

1, The skin of an animal, either raw or dressed ; 
more generally applied to the undressed skins of the 
larger domestic animals, as oxen, horses, &c, 

2. The human skin, in contempt. ryden. 

HIDE’/BOUND, a. An animal is hidebound, when his 
skin sticks so closely to his ribs and back as not to 
be easily loosened or raised. Far. Dict. 

Trees are snid to be hidebound, when the bark is so 
close or firm that it impedes the growth. Bacon. 

2. Harsh ; untractable. [Wot used.]  Hudibras. 

3. Niggardly ; penurious [JWVot used.] Ainsworth, 

HID/E-OUS, a. [Fr. hideuz; Norm, hidous, from hide, 
fright, dread.] 

1. Frightful to the sight ; dreadful ; shocking to the 
eye; applied to deformity; as, a hideous monster; a 
hideous spectacle ; hideous looks. Shak. Dryden. 

2. Shocking to the ear; exciting terror; as, a hid- 
eous noise. Woodward. 

3. Detestable. Spenser. 

HID’E-OUS-LY, adv. In a manner to frighten ; dread- 
fully ; shockingly. w Shak. 
HID/E-OUS-NESS, n. Frightfulness to the eye ; dread- 

fulness ; horribleness. 
HID/ER, x. [from hide.] One who hides or conceals, 
HID/ING,.ppr. Concealing ; covering or withdrawing 
from view ; Keeping close or secret. 


HID/ING, n. Concealment. Hab. iii. 
2. Withdrawment ; a withholding ; as, the hidings 
of God’s face. ~ ¥ Milner. 
3. A beating. [Vulgar.] Smart. 


HYD/ING-PLACE, n. place of concealment. 

HIE, v.% [Sax. higan, higian, to hasten, to urge for- 
ward, to press, to endeavor ; also, hiegan and higgan, 
to be urgent, to strive.] 

1. To hasten ; to move or run with haste ; to go in 
haste ; a word chiefly used in poctry. 


The youth, returning to his mistress, hies. 


Dryden. 


2. With the reciprocal pronoun ; as, hie thee home, 
HIE, 2. Haste; diligence. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
HY/E-RAREH, 2. [Gr. igoaoxns, q. d. d rwy kpwy ap- 

xv, 2 ruler in sacred things.] 
One who rules or has authority in sacred things. 
Suicer. 
HY/E-RAR€H-AL, a, Pertaining to a hierarch. 
Milton. 
HY-E-RARE€H’I€-AL, a. - Pertaining to a hierarchy. 
HI/E-RARE€H-I€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of 
a hierarchy. 
HI/E-RAR€H-ISM, zn. Principles of a hierarchy. 
HI/E-RARE€H-Y, x. [Gr. fepapxia.] . 
1. Dominion or authority in sacred things. Suicer. 
2, The persons who have the exclusive direction 
of things sacred ; used especially of a body of clergy 
of different ranks or orders: but applicable to all who 
claim to be a holy order of men, with. an exclusive 
right to minister in holy things. Murdock. 
3. The celestial hierarchy, in the writings of pseudo- 
Dionysius, embraced Christ as its head, and the va- 
rious orders of angels as his ministering spirits. 
Murdock. 
HI-E-RAT'I€, a. ([Gr. isparixos, sacerdotal, from 
iepos, sacred.] E 

1, Consecrated to sacred uses ; sacerdotal ; pertain- 

ing to priests. Russell. 

2. A term applied to a mode of ancient Egyptian 

writing, chiefly used in papyri, considered ae 2 rapid 


HIG 


mode of writing hieroglyphics, and being the sacer- 
dotal character, as the demotic was that of the people, 


P. Cyc. ¢ 
HI-E-RO€/RA-CY, n. [Gr. fepog and xparew.] ) 
Government by ecclesiastics, Jeffer 9M. 


HI/E-RO-GLY PH, n. [Gr. lepos, sacrad, and ,Aus 
HI-E-RO-GLYPH'I€,}  ¢w, to carve.] 

1. Literally, a sacred character ; applied to a spe~ 
cies of writing first practiced by the ancient Egyptian 
priests, often called picture-writing, whith expressed 
a series of ideas by representations of visible objects. 
According to Champollion, the Egyptian hierog)vph- 
ics consist of three different species of charactrs: 
1. The hieroglyphic, properly so called, in which the 
object is represented by a picture, either entire or, in 
an abridged form. 2. Symbolical, in which an idea 
is expressed by some visible object which represents 
it ; as adoration by a censer containing incense. 3, 
Phonetic characters, in which the sign represents not 
a visible object, but a sound. Brande. 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH’I€, a. Emblematic; express‘ 

HI-E-RO-GLY PH’I€-AL, ive of some meaning by 
characters, pictures, or figures ; as, hieroglyphic wni- 
ting ; a hieroglyphic obelisk. 

HI-E-RO-GLYPH'l€-AL-LY, adv. Emblematically; 
by characters or pictures expressive'of facts or moral 
qualities. The Mexicans wrote history hteroglyphic- 


ally.* 

HY-E-RO-GLYPH/IST, 2. One versed in hieroglyph- 
ics. Gliddor. 
Hi/E-RO-GRAM, n. [Gr. lepos, sacred, and ypappd, 

letter. 

A Soh of sacred writing. 

HI-E-RO-GRAM-MAT‘I€, a. [Gr. fepos, sacred, and 
ypauua, letter.) au 

Denoting a kind of writing in sacred or sacerdotal 
characters, used only by the priests in Egypt. 

Warburton. 

HYPSE-RO-GRAM/MA-TIST, n. Literally, a sacred 
writer; an Egyotian priest whose duty was to deci. 
pher hieroglyphics, and preside over*the religious ser- 
vices. Brande, 

HI-E-RO-GRAPIVIE, a. Pertaining to sacred 

HT-E-RO-GRAPH'I€-AL, writing. ‘ 

HI-E-ROG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. fepos, holy, ahd ypagu, 
to write ; »p4dn, a writing.] 

-Sacred writing. [Little used.] 

HI-E-RO-LOG/I€, _,) a. Pertaining to hierology. 

IlI-E-RO-LOG/I€-AL, Gliddon 

HI-E-ROL/O-GIST, n. One versed in hierology. 

HI-E-ROL’0-GY, x. [Gr. fepos and Aayos.] 

Literally, a discourse on sacred things ; particularly 
the science which treats of the ancient writings an 
inscriptions of the Egyptians, or a treatise on that 
science. 

HI/E-RO-MAN-CY, . [Gr. fepos, sacred, and pav- 
réta, divination.] 

Divination by observing the various things offered 
in sacrifice. Encyc. 
HI-E-ROM-NE/MON, n. {Ss fepos, sacred, and pyy- 

pov, preserving memory. 

In ancient Greece, the most honorable of the two 
classes of representatives which composed the Am- 
phictyonic council, The word sometimes occurs, 
also, as applied to priests or magistrates, in some of 
the Grecian states. Smiths Dict. 

HI/E-RO-PHANT or HI-ER/O-PHANT, n. [Gr. icpo- 
gavrns; fepos, sacred, and daivw, to show. 

A priest ; one who teaches the mysteries and du- 
ties of religion. Hale. 
HI-E-RO-PHANT'I€, a. Relating to hierophants ; 

sacred, 

HIG/GLE, v. i. [In Dan. hykler signifies to flatter, 
fawn, disguise, or play the hypocrite ; Sw. hyckla, id. 
In Welsh, hiciaw is to snap, to catch suddenly, to 
trick, as if allied to hitch. This word may be from 
the same root.as L. cocio. See Hucuster.] 

1. To carry provisions about and offer them for 
sale. 

2. To chaffer ; to be tedious and nice in making a 
bargain. x 

It argues an ignorant mind; wheré We have wronged, to higgle 

and dodge in the amends, Hale. 

HIG/GLE-DY-PIG’GLE-DY, adv. 
low word. 

HIG'GLER, nz. 
sale. 

2. One who is tedious and nice in bargaining. 

HIG/GLING, x. The employment of a higgler; the 
act of being tedious and nice in bargaining. 

HIGH, (hi,) a. [Sax. heah, hig, heh, or hih; G. hoch; 
D. hoog; Sw. hég; Dan. héj; San. uchchah. The W. 
uc, ucel, may be the same word, with the loss of the 
first letter ] 

1, Extending to a great distance above the surface 
of the earth ; elevated; lofty ; of great altitude ; as, 
a high mountain ; a high tower. 

2. Rising, or having risen, or being, far above the 
earth ; elevated ; lofty ; as, a high flight; the clouds 
are high in the atmosphere. : 

3, Elevated above the horizon ; as, how figh is the 
sun? It is an hour high. 

4. Raised above any object. 

High o’er thoir headé a moldering rock is placed. © Dryden, 


In confusion; @ 


One who carries about provisions for 
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” 8 Exalted in nsturo or dignity. 
The highsst fevlty of the evul. Baszter. 

4. Elevated in rank, condition, or office, We speak 
of high and low; of a high office; high rank; high 
station ; a high court. 

7. Possessing or governed by honorable pride; no- 
ble; exalted ; magnanimous; dignified; as, a. man 
' & Exalted in excellence or extent. [of high mind. 

Solomon lived at ease, nor elmed beyond 
Higher design than to enjoy his atate, 

9, Difficult ; abstruse. 

They mect to hear, and answer buch high things. Shak, 

10. Boastful; ostentatious. 

Hia forces, after all the Tigh discourses, amounted really but to 

« eighteen hundred foot. Ciareudon, 

1l. Arrogant ; proud ; lofty; loud. 

The governor made bimself merry with bs high and threatening 

language, Clarendon. 

32, Loud ; boisterous; threatening or angry. The 
parties had very high words, 

13. Violent ; severe ; oppressive. 


‘When there appeareth on elther side a Algh hand, violent perse- 
: cution, ta 2 Bacon. 


14. Public ; poweiful ; triumphant 5 glorious; or 
under divine protection. 


The childroa of Jarael went cut of Egypt with a high band.— 
Ex. xiv. 


15. Noble; ilustrious; honorable; as, a man of 
high birth. 

16. Expressive of pride and haughtiness; as, high 

17. Powerful; mighty. [looks, Js. xX. 


Strong bs thy hand, high ls thy right hand. — Ps, lxxxix, 
18, Possessed of supreme power, dominion, or ex- 
cellence. 
Thou, Lerd, art high above all the earth. — Ps, xovil. 
19. Great; important; solamn; held in venera- 


Afilton. 


on. 
For tliat Sabbath day was a high day. —John xix. 


20. Violent ; rushing with velocity ; tempestuous ; 
as, a high wind. 
21, Tumultuous; turbulent; inflamed; violent ; 
as, high passions. 
22. Full) complete. It is high time to retire. 
It ls nigh time to awake from sleep, — Rom, xiii. 


23. Raised ; accompanied by, or proceeding from, 

reat excitoment of the feelings; as, high pleasure of 

dy or mind, 

24, Rich; juxurious; well-seasoned ; as, high fare ; 
high living ; high sauces. Milton. Bacon. 

. Strong; vivid; deep; as, a high color. 

26. Dear; of a great price, or greater price than 

usual; as, to purchasg at a high rate; goods are 


or, Remote from the equator north or south 3 as, a 
high latitude. 

8. Remote in past time ; early in former time; as, 
high antiquity. 
. Extreme ; intense ; as, a high heat. 

30. Loud; as, a high sound. But more generally, © 

31. In music, acute; sharp; as,a high note; a high 
Voice ; opposed to low or grave. 

32. Much raised ; as, high relief, [alto relievo.] 

33. Far advanced in art or science; as, high at- 
tainments, 

34. Great; capital; committed against the king, 
sovereign, or state; as, high treason, distinguished 
from petty treason, which is committed against a 
master or other superior. 

35. Great; exalted; as, a high opinion of one’s 
integrity. 

_ High and dry; applied to the situation of a vessel 
when aground above water mark. Totten. 

Hizh, church nd low church; in Great Britain, a 
distinction introduced after the revolution. The high 
church wero sapposed to favor the papists, or at lvast 
to support the high clafms to prerogative which were 
Maintained by the Stuarts. The low church enter- 
tained more moderate notions, manifested great en- 
mity to popery, and were inclined to circumscribe 
the soyal prerogatives. This distinction is now less 
marked, but not wholly obliterated. 

Tigh day, high noon; the time when the sun is in 
the meridian. i 

High Dutch, is the German language, as distin- 
guished from Low Dutch or Belgic, or the cultivated 
German, as opposed to the vulgar dialects. 


HIGH, adv. Aloft; to a great altitude; as, towering 
2, Eminently ; greatly. [high. 
Heaven and earth 
Shall high extol thy praises. Milton. 
3. With deep thought ; profoundly. 
‘Ho reasoned high. Milton, 
4, Powerfull Aflton. 


HIGH, x». An slavated place ; superior region ; as, on 
high; from on high. 


Qn high; aloud. [Obs] Spenser. 

2, Alof.. : 
TIGH’-AIM-ED, a, Having grand or lofty designs. 
a mae : Crashaw, 


HIG 


HIGH’-ARCH-ED, (-ircht,) a Having elevated 
arches, . May. 
HYCIi'-AS-PIR’/ING, a. Having elevated views ; 
aiming at elevated objects. Bp. Hall. 

HIGH'-BLEST, a. Supremely happy. Hilton, 
HIGH’-BLOWN, a. Swelled much with wind; in- 
flated, as with pride or conceit. Shak. 
HIGH’-BORN, a. Being of noble birth or extraction. 


Rowe. 
HIGH'-BRED, a, Bred in bigh life. Byron. 
HIGH/-BROW-ED, c. Having hich brows. Moore. 
HIGH’-BUILT, (ai’bilt,) c. Of lofty structure, Milton. 
2. Covered with lofty buildings. 
The high-built elephant his castle rears. Creech, 
HIGH!-CHURCH, a. An epithet applied to those in 
the episcopal church, who attach the highest impor- 
tance to episcopacy, so as to question or deny the 
validity of rites and ordinances, performed by those 
who have not been episcopally ordained. 
HIGH'-CHUSCH ISM, n. The principles of the high- 
church party. 
HIGH'-CHURCH’MAN, 7. One who holds high 
church principles. 


HIGH’-€LIMB-ING, (hi’klin-ing,) a. Climbing toa 
great hight. 
2, Difficult to be ascended Miltom 


HIGH’-COL-OR-ED, (hi/kul-urd,) a, Havinga strong, 
deep, or glaring color. loyer. 
2, Vivid; strong or forcible in representation ; as, 
a high-colored description. 
HIGH'-CON/STA-BLE, 2. A police officer in some 
cities, Bouvier. 
HIGH’-CURL-ING, a. Rising high in curls. 
HM. Bruce. 
HIGH’-DAY, a. Fine; befitting a holiday. Shak, 
HIGH'-DE-SIGN'ING, a. Forming great schemes, 
Dryden. 
HIGH!-EM-BOW’ED, a. Having lofty arches. 
Milton. 
HIGH’-EN-GEN’DER-ED, a Engendered aloft, or 
in the air. Shak. 
HIGH’~FED, a, Pampered ; fed luxuriously. Milton. 
HIGH’-FLN/ISH-ED, (-fin/isht,) a. Finshed com- 


pletely. 
HiGH'-FLAM-ING, a. Throwing flame to a great 
hight. Pope. 
HIGH’-FL3-VOR-ED, a. Having a high flaver. 
HIGH'-FLYI-ER, 2. One that catries his.opinions to 
extravagance. Swi 
HIGH’-FLOWN, a Elevated; swelled; proud; as 
high-flown hopes. enham, 
Turgid ; swelled ; extravagant; as, a hichflown 
hyperbole. L?Estrange, 
HIGH!-FLUSH-ED, (bi/flusht,) a. Much elated. 


Young. 
HIGH’-FLY-ING, a. Extravagant in claims or opin- 


ions Aas, high-flying, arbitrary kings. Driden. 
HIGH’-GAZ-ING, a. Looking upward. .° Alvre. 
HIGH’-GO-ING, a. Moving rapidly. Massinger. 


HIGH'-GROWN, a. 
grown. 

HIGH’-HAND-ED, a. Overbearing ; oppressive ; vio- 
lent. 

HIGH’-HEAP-ED, (hi’heept,) a. Covered with high 


Having the crop considerably 


piles ; as, a high-heaped table, Pope. 
2. Raised in high piles. Pope. 
HIGH’-HEXART-ED, a, Full of courage. Beaum. 
HIGH/-HEEL-ED, a. Having high heels. Swift. 
HIGH’-ITUNG, a. Hung aloft; elevated. Dryden. 

HIGH!-LIV-ED, a, Pertaining to high life. 
Goldsmith, 


HIGH/-MASS, x Among Roman Catholics, that mass 
which is read before the high altar on Sundays, 
feast-days, and great occasions, Encyc. Am.. 

HIGH’-MET-TLED, a. Having high spirit; ardent; 
full of fire ; as, a high-mottled steed. 

HIGH’-MIND-ED, a. Proud ; arrogant. 

Be not high-minded, but fear, — Rom. xi. 
2. Having honorable pride; magnanimous; op- 
posed to mean. 

HIGH’-MIND ED NESS, 2. State of being high- 
minded. 

HIGH’-PLACE, n. In Scripture, an eminence or 
mound on which sacrifices were offered. Before 
the temple was built in Jerusalem, sacrifices were 
offered to Jehovah by his wershipers, on high 
places; but afterward such mounds were devoted 
to idolatrous sacrifices. 

HIGH’-PLAC-ED, (-plast,) a, Elevated in situation 
or rank. Shak. 

HIGH!-PRESS/URE, a. See Steram-Enorve. 

HIGH!-PRIEST .n. A chief priest. Scripture, 

HIGH’-PRIEST’SHIP, x. Office of a high-priest. 

HIGH'-PRIN/-CI-PLED, a, Extravagant in notions 
of politics, Swy 

HIGH’-PROOF, a. Highly rectified; 
alcoholic; as, high-proof spirits, 

HIGH’-RAIS-ED, a. Elevated ; raised aloft. Dryden. 

2. Raised with great expectations or bia eres 
ilton, 


wife. 
very strongly 


HIG 
HIGH’-REAR-ED, a Raised high; of lofty strace 
ture, Shak. 
HIGH!-RED, a Having a strong red beta 
red. 
HIGH’-RE-PENT’ED, a. Deeply repented, Ls i 


HIGH’-RE-SOLV'ED, a Very resolute.- 
Tit. Andron. 
HIGH’-RGOAD, xn. A-highway; a much frequented 


road. , 
HIGH’-RGPES, xn. pl. A person is said to be on bis 
high ropes when he is greatly elevated or excited, es- 
» pecially by passion. Grose. 
HIGH/-ROOF-ED, (hi’roo!t,) a. Having a lofty or 
‘sharp roof. Jfilton. 


HIGH!-SHA'SON-ED, a. Enriched with spices of . 


other seasoning. 
HIGH’-SEAT-ED, a. Fixed on high; sented in an 
elevated place. * Afilton. 
HIGH’-SIGHT-ED, ¢. Always looking airtel 


HYGH'-SOUL-ED, a. Having a high spirit. Everett. 

HIGH’-SOUND-ING, a. Pompous; nojsy; ostenta- 
tious ; as, hich-sounding words or titles, 

HIGH!-SPIR/IT-ED, a. Full of spirit or natural fire ; 
easily irritated ; irascible. 

2. Full of spirit ; bold; daring. ‘ 
HIGH’-STOM/A€H-ED, (-stum’akd,) a. Having a 
lofty spirit ; proud ; obstinate, Shak. 

HIGH’/-SWELL-ED, a. Swelled to a great hight. 
HIGH’ SWELLING, a. Swelling greatly ; inflated; 
boastful. 
HIGH’-SWOLN, a; Greatly swelled. Shak. 
HIGH'-TA-PER, n. A plant of the genus Verbascum, 
Fam. of Plants. 
HIGH'-TAST-ED, a, Having a strong relish piquant. 
Derham. 


HIGH’-TIME, n. Quite time ; full time for the ogca- 
sion, or the time when any thing is to be done, ;j 
HIGH'-TON-ED, a. High in sound. 
HIGH'-TOW-ER-ED, a. Having lofty towers. Milton, 
HIGH'-VIC-ED, (-vist,) a. Enormously asaiccy et 


HIGH!-WA’TER, zn. The utmost flow or greatest ele- © 


. Vation of the tide ; also, the time of such elevation. 
HIGH'-WA'TER-MARK, n. The line made on the 
shore by the tide at its utmost hight. Mar. Dict. 
HIGH’-WROUGHT, (rawt,) a. Wrought with ex- 
quisite art or skill ; accurately finished, Pope. 

2. Inflamed to g high degree; as, high-wrought 
passion. <i 2 

HIGHER, a. comp. More high. 

HIGH'EST, a. superl. Most high. ’ 

HIGH'GATE RES/IN. See Fossrz Corar. > 

HIGH'LAND, n. Elevated land; a mountainous te- 
gion. 

Highlands of Scotland ; mountainous regions inhab- 
ited by the descendants of the ancient Celts, who 
retain their-primitive language. 

Highlands on the Hudson, sixty miles fram New 
York. These afford most sublime and romantic 
scenery, and here is West Point, a fortified post 
during the revolption, and now the seat of one of 
the best military schools of the age. 

HIGH’LAND-ER, 2. An inhabitant of the moun- 
tains; as, the Highlanders of Scotland. 

HIGH’LAND-ISH, ¢. Denoting high cr mountainous 
land. Drummond, 

HIGH'LY, (hi‘ly,) adv. With elevation in place, 

2. In a great degree. We are highly favored. Ek 
ercise is highly requisite to health. 

3. Prondly ; arrogantly ; ambitiougly. Shak. 

4, With elevation of mind or opinion ; with great 
estimation; as, to think highly of one’s perform, 
ancos. - 

HIGH'MOST, a. Highest, [Wot used.] Shak, 
HIGH’NESS, (hi/ness,) n. Elevation above the sur- 
face ; loftiness; altitude ; hight. 

2, Dignity ; elevation in rank, character, or power, 

3. Excellence ; value. Howell, 

4, Violence ; as, the highness of wind. 

5. Great amount; as, the highness of price. 

6. Acuteness ; as, the highness of a note or voice, 

7. Intenseness, as of heat. 

A title of honor given to princes or other men 
of rank. . 

HIGHT, (hite,) xn [See Hrrcut.] Elevation ; alti- 
tude ; loftiness. 

[It is very desirable that this noun should be thus 
regularly formed from the adjective high, as was for- 
merly: done by distinguished writers. 

Hiyht, named, called, promised, commanded, &e., 
ip written Hors,) is a corruption from Sax. 

. It is obsalete. [See Hear.] Chaucer. Spenser. 
HIGHT/EN-ER, n. One that hightens. : 
HIGH’WAY, n. A public road; a way open to all 

passengers ; so callcd, either because it is a great or 
public road, or because the earth was raised to form 
adry path. Highways open a communication from 
ors city or town to another. 

2. Course ; road ; train of action. Child. 


2 


HIGH'-REACH-ING, a, Reaching to a great hight. | HIGH/WAY-MAN, xn. One who robs on the public 


2. Reaching upward. Hilton. 
3. Ambitious; aspiring. Shak, 


_ road, or lurks in the highway for the purpose of 
robbing. 
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L'A-RATE is notin use, See Exnitanate. 
TL-LA’/RI-OUS, @ Mirthful; merry. 

‘apie aor nm {[L, hilaritas; Gr. idapos, joyful, 
merry. If ris tadical, this cannot be from {Auw, to 
be Beeus) 

A pleasurable excitement of the animal spirits ; 
mirth; merriment; gayety. Hilarity differs from 
joy: the latter, excited by good news or prosperity, 
is an affection of the mind; the former, by social 
_ pleasure, drinking, é&c., which rouse the animal 


spirits. i 

HIL/A-RY-TERM, nm. The term of courts, &c., 
which begins about the time of the festival of St. 
Hilary, or near the middle of January. Ergland. 

HILD, [G. and D. held, Dan. heldt, a hero,] is retained 
in names; as, Hildebert, a bright hero ; Mathild, Ma- 
tilda, a heroic lady. 

HILD/ING,n. [Qu. Sax. Ayldan, to decline, or hylde- 
leas, destitute of affection.] 

A mean, sorry, paltry man or woman. [Obs.] 
HILE. See Hirum. [ Shak. 
HILL, n. [Sax. hill or hyl; L. collis; perhaps Gr. 

xnAn. It cannot be the G. hiigel, D. heuvel, unless 
tontracted.] 

1, A natural elevation of land, or a mass of earth 
tising above the common level of the surrounding 
land; aneminence. A hill is less than a mountain, 
but of no definite magnitude, and is sometimes ap- 

lied to a mountain. Jerusalem is seated on two 

iils, Rome stood on seven hills, 

2. A cluster of plants, and the earth raised about 
them ; as, a hill of maize or potatoes. United States. 

HILL, v. t. To raise earth about plants; to raise a 
Jittle mass of earth. Farmers in New England hill 
their maize in July. Hilling is generally the third 
hoeing. ‘ 

2. To cover. [0bs.] Sax. helan; L. celo.] 

‘L/ED, pp. or a. Raised into hills ; having hills. 
HILL’I-NESS, n. The state of being hilly. Rich. Dict. 
BILLING, ppr. Raising into hills. 

MiLL/ING,n. Acovering. [0bs.] 

2. The act of raising the earth around plants. 
WILL/OCK, n. A small hill. Milton. Dryden. 
WILL!-SIDE, x. The side or declivity of a hill. 
HILL!/-TOP, xn. The top of a hill. [J. Barlow. 
HILL/Y, a Abounding with hills; as, a hilly 

country. : 

HILT, x. [Sax. hilt, the hold, from healdan, to hold.] 

; The handle of any thing ; but chiefly applied to 
the handle of a sword. 

WILT’ED, a, Having a hilt. 

MYLUM, x. [L.; W. hil, a particle, issue.] 

The eye of a bean or other seed ; the mark or scar 
of the umbilical cord, by which the seed adhcres to 
Rhopncenta, 3 4 5 5 5. = 5. Martyn. 

HIM, pron. The objective case of he, L. eum, an- 
ciently em orim. -; 4 3 5 5 

Him that is weak in the faith receive. — Rom. xiv. 

Him and his were formerly used for muuns of the 
neuter gender, but the practice is obsolete, 

HIM-SELF’, pron. [him and self.] In the nomina- 
tive or objective case, : 

1, He; but himself is more emphatical, or more 
expressive of distinct personality than he. 

“With shame remembers, while himself was one 

Of the same herd, himself the same had done. Denham, 

9. When himself is added to he, orto a noun, it 
expresses discrimination of person with partic 
emphasis. 
~ But he himself returned from the quarries. — Judges iil. 

But God himself ia with us for our capiain, —2 Chron, xiii, 

3. When used as the reciprocal pronoun, it is not 
usually emphatical. 

David hid himeselfin the field. —1 Sam, xx. 

4, It was formerly used as a substitute for neuter 
nouns; as, high as heaven himself. [This use is now 
improper. 

5 It is sometimes separated from he: as he could 
not go himself, for he himself could not go. 

6. Himself is used to express the proper character 
or natural temper and disposition-of a person, after 
or in opposition to wandering of mind, irreyularity, 
or devious conduct, from derangement, passion, or 
extraneous influence. We say, a man.has come to 
himself, after delirious or extravagant behavior. Let 
the man alone ; let him act himself. 

By himself; alone ; unaccompanied ; sequestered. 
He sits or studies by himself. : 

Ahab went one way by himee!/, and Obadiah went another way 

by himself. —1 Kings xvui. 

HIN,» [Heb. }7.] 

A Hebrew measure of liquids, said by Josephus to 
be double the Greek xovus, and therefore about six 
quarts English measure. = Gesenius, 

HIND, x. [Sax. hinde; G. and D. hinde; Sw. and 


Dan. hind; allied perhaps to han, hen. See Hen.] 
The female of tho red deer or stag. 
HIND, 2. [Sax. hind; Scot. mite 
‘1, A domestic; aservant. [Obs ] Shak. 


2. A peasant; a rustic ; a countryman; a swain ; 
@ boor; or a husbandman’s servant. Fecire 
CY Ce 


HIN 


HIND, a. [Sax. hyndan, hindan: G. hintan; D. hinder. 
Deriv. comp. Hinver, suporl, Winpmost. 

Backward ; pertaining to the part which follows; 
in opposition to the fore part; as, the hind legs of a 
quadruped ; tho hind toes ; the hind shoes of a horse ; 
the hind part of an aniinal. 

HIND/BER-RY, n. The wild fruit of a species of 
Rubus, allied to the raxpberry. ‘outh. 
HIND’ER, a.; comp. of inn. That is in a position 
contrary to that of the head or fore part; designating 
the part which fullows; as, the kinder part of a 
wagon ; the finder part of a ship, or the stern. cts 

XXVii. 

HIN'DER, v. t. [Sax, henan, hynan, hindrian; G. 
hindern; D. hinderen ; Sw. hindra; Dan. hindrer; 
from hind, hyn. The Saxon verbs henan, hynan, pig- 
nify to oppress, as well as to hinder, and hcan is low, 
humble, poor. Qu. L. cunctor, or Gr. vxvew fur uKe- 
vew, See Class Gn, No. 4, 14, 41.] 

1. To stop; to interrupt; to obstruct ; to impede 
or prevent from moving forward by any means. It 
is applicable to any subjoct, physical, moral, or intél- 
lectual. 

Them that were entering Jn, yo hindered. — Luke xi. 


2. To retard ; to check in progression or motion; 
to obstruct for a time, or to render slow in motion. 
Cold weather hinders the growth of plants, or hinders 
them from coming to maturity in due season. Let 
no obstacle hinder daily improvement. 

3. To prevent, in @ general sense ; as, what hinders 
our having that right? 

What hinders younger. brothers, being fathers of families, from 

having the same right? Locke. 


HIN’DER, v. t% To interpose obstacles or impedi- 


ments. 
This objection hindere not but that the heroic action of some com- 
mander may be written. Dryden. 


HIN’DER-ANCE,)r. The act of impeding or re- 
HIN’/DRANCE, straining motion. 
2. Impediment ; that which stops progression or 
advance ; obstruction. 
He must remove all these hinderances out of the wpe 


uerbury. 
HIN’DER-ED, pp. Stopped; mpeded; obstructed ; 


retarded. 
HIN/DER-ER, n. One’ who stops or retards; that 
which hinders. : 


HIN'DER-ING, ppr. Stopping; impeding; obstruct- 
ing; retarding. 
HIND/ER-LING, z. 

animal. 
HIND/ER-MOST,a. That which is behind all others ; 
the last. [But we now use Hinpmost.j 
HIND’/MOST, a. The last; that is in the rear of all 
others. ; 
He met thee in the way, and smote tho hindmost of thec.— 
Deut, xxv, 
HIN’/DOO, ) x. An aboriginal of Hindoostan, or Hin- 
HIN’/DU, dostan. The language of the Hindoosis 
called Hindoostanee. 
HIN’DOO-ISM,)7. The doctrines and rites of the 
HIN’DU-ISM, Hindoos ; the system of religious 
principles among the Hindoos. 
HIN-DOO-STAN'EE, a. or ns 
Hindoos or their language. 
HINGE, (hinj,) n. [This word appears to be connected 
with hang, and with angle, the verb; G. angel, 
a hook, or hinge; D. hengzel, a hinge, a handle.) 
1. The hook or joint on which a door, gate, &c., 
turns. 


A paltry, worthless, degenerate 


A term applied to the 


The gate selfopened wide, 
On pelo hinges ee : Milton, 
2. That on which any thing depends or turns; a 
governing principle, rule, or point. This argument 
was the hinge on which the question turned. 
3. A cardinal point, as east, west, north, or south, 
[Little used.] Creech. 
To be off the hinges, is to be in a state of disorder 
or frregularity. Tillotson. 
HINGE, v.t. To furnish with hinges. ; 
2. To bend like a hinge. [Little used.] Shak, 

HINGE, v. i. To stand, depend, or turn, as on a 
hinge. The question hinges on this single point. 

HING’ED, (hinjd,) pp. Placed on a hinge. 

HING/ING, (hirj‘ing,) ppr. Depending ; turning. 

HIN’NI-ATD, ) v. & [L. hinnio.] To neigh. 

HIN/NY, B. Jonson. 

HIN‘NY, x. The produce of a stallion and ee 

oot, 

HINT, ». t. [It. cenno, a nod, or hint ; accennare, to 
nod, or beckon.] 

To bring to mind by aslight mention or remote 
allusion ; to allude to; to suggest by a slight intima- 
on. 
ee Just hint « fault, and hesitate dislike, Pope. 

HINT, v.i. To hint at, is to allude to; to mention 
slightly. 

HINT,z. A distant allusion ; slight mention ; intima- 
tion ; insinuation; a word or two intended to givo 
notice, or remind one of something, without a full 
declaration or explanation. 

2. Suggestion. 
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3, Occasion ; as, our hint of woo is common; it 
was my hint to speak. [Obs.1 [May not this word 
be from hent, (hentan,) tu seize, or Jay hold of, and 
thus denote that which is to be laid hold of, as an oc~. 
casion, an intimation, &c,? Ed. 

HINT‘ED, pp. Alluded to; mentioned slightly, 

HINT/ING, ppr. Alludimg to; mentioning slightly. 

HINTINGLY, edo. In a hinting manner; suggest 
ingly. 

HIP, n. [Sax. hipe, hype, hypp; G. hifte; D. heup; 
Sw. hoft; Dan. hofte. It coincides with heap, Sax. 
hype, and probably significs a mass, or ae 

The projecting part of an animal formed by the 
haunch bone; the haunch, or the flesh that covers 
the bone and the adjacent parts; the joint of the 
thigh. 

To have on the hip; to have the advantage over 
pine a low phrase, borrowed probably from wrest- 
ers. é 

To smite hip and thigh; completely to overthrow or 
defeat. Judes xv. 

HIP, v.t To sprain or dislocate the hip. 

HOR, i n. The fruit of the dog-rose, or wild brier. 

HIP, HIP‘/PED, HIP/PISH See Hye. 

HIP/HALT, a. [hip and halt.] Lame ; ee [Obs.] 

ower. 

HIP/PED-ROOF, (hipt/roof,) n. A roof whose ends 
slant back at the same angle with the adjacent 
sides; also called Hipr-roor, Gwilt. 

HIP/PO-€AMP, n. [Gr. inroxapros; trmos,a horse, 
and xaprrw, to bend.] 

A name given to the sea-horse Browne. 

HIP-PO-CEN/TAUR, nx. [Gr. lrroxevravpos; ixxus, 
a horse, xevrew, to spur, and ravgos, @ bull.) 

In ancient fable, a supposed monster, half man and 
half horse. The hippocontaur differed from the cen: 
taurin this, that the latter rode on an ox, and the 
former on a horse, as the name imports, Encyc. { 

HIP/PO-CRAS, n, [Fr., quasi wine of Hippocrates.] 4 

A medicinal drink, composed of wine with an in- 
fusion of spices and other ingredients; used as a 
cordial. That directed by the late London-Dispensa- 
tory, is to bo made of cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and 
nutinegs, beat and infused in canary with sugar; to 
the infusion, milk, a lemon, and some slips of rase- 
mary are to be added, and the whole strained through 
flannel. Encye. 

HIP-PO€’/RA-TES? SLEEVE, n. A Kind of bag, 
made by uniting the opposite angles of a square 
piece of flannel, used for straining sirups and de- 
coctions, Quincy. 

HIP-PO-CRAT/I€ FACE, n. a facies hippocratica.] 
Pale, sunken, and contracted features, considered as 


a fatal symptom in diseases, Parr. 
HIP-PO€/RA-TISM, n. The philosophy of Hippoo 
rates, as it regards medicine, Chambers. 

HIP’/PO-DAME, n. A sea-horse. Spenser. 


HIP’/PO-DROME, 2. [Gr. lrredpopos; frros, a horse, 
and dpopzos, a course, from dospw, to run. 

Anciently, a circus, or place in which horse-races 
and chariut-races were perfurmed, and horses exer- 
ciscd. Tho term is still in use, Brande. 

HIP/PO-GRIFF, n. [Fr. hippogriffe, from Gr. {rrus, a 
horse, and ) pu, a griffin.) 

A fabulous animal or monster, half horse and half 
griffin; a winged horse. Johnson, Milton, 
HIP-PO-PA-THOL/O-GY, n, The science of veteri- 

nary medicine ; the pathology of the horse, 
HJP-POPIl’A-GOUS, a. Feeding on horses, as the 
Tartars. 
HIP-POPH/‘A-GY, n. 
to eat.] 

The act or practice of feeding on horses, 

Quart. Rev, 
[Gr. fros, a horse, and 


[Gr. trxos, a horse, and guyw, 


HIP-PO-POT’A-MUS, zn. 
moTapos, a river.) 

A pachydermatous mammal allied to the elephant, 
having a thick and square head, a very large muzzle, 
small cyes and ears, thick and heavy body, shurt 
legs terminated hy four toes, a short tail, two ventral 
dugs, skin without hair, except at the extremity of 
the tail. It inhabits nearly the whole of Africa. 
There are supposed to be two species. Ho has been 
found of the length of seventeen feet. He delights 
in the water, but feeds on herbage on land. 

HIP-PO/RI€ ACID, x. [Gr. ixvzus, horse, and ovpoy, 
urine.] An acid allied to benzoic acid, obtained from 
the urine of horses, &c. Brande, 

HIP’PU-RITE, xn. An extinct bivalve mollusk of the 
genus Hippurites, occurring in the chalk formation. 

Brande. 

HIP/ROOF, 2. [hip and roof.] The same with Hierep- 
Roor, which see. 

HIP/SHOT, a. [hip and shot.] Having the hip dis- 
located. D L’ Estrange. 

HIP/WORT, x A plent. 

HIR, pron. In old English, Her; sometimes used for 
the plural Tern. 

HIR/CI€ AC'ID,x. An acid produced by the saponi- 
fication of hircin, re. 
HIR/CIN, x. [L. hircus,a goat.] A liquid, fatty mat- 
ter, obtained from mutton suet, and giving it a pecu- 
liar rank smell. Brande, + 


HIS 
HIRE, v. t. (Sax. hyran; D. huuren; Sw. hyra; Dan. 


hyrer; W. huriaw; Ch. Syr. Sam. “2N, Ar. >) 


agar, to hire, Class Gr, No. 10.} ‘ 
1. To procure from another pergon, and for tempo- 
use, at a certain price, or for a stipuiated or rea- 
sonable equivalent ; as, to hire a farm for a year; to 
hire a horse for a day ; to hire money at legal interest. 
2. To engage in service for a stipulated reward ; 
to contract with for a compensation ; as, to hire a 
servant for a year; to hire laborers by the day or 
month. : 
3. To bribe; to engage in immoral or illegal service 
for a reward. 
To hire out one’s self; to let; to engage one’s ser- 
vice to another for a reward. 
They have hired out themselves for bread. —1 Sam. il. 


To hire, or to hire out; to let; to lease; to grant 
the temporary use of a thing for a compensation. 
He has hired out his house or his farm. 

HIRE, x. [Sax. hyre. Qu. can the Gr. xepdos be of 
this family ? 

1. The price, reward, or compensation paid or 
contracted to be given for the temporary use of any 
thing. 

2. Wages ; the reward or recompense paid for per- 
sonal service. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. — Luke x. 


3. Reward for base or illegal service ; a bribe. 
HYR/ED, pp. or a. Procured or taken for use, at a stip- 
ulated or reasonable price ; as, a hired farm. 
2. Employed in service for a compensation ; as, a 
hired man; @ hired servant. 
HIRE’LESS, a. Without hire. 
HIRE’LING, n. One who is hired, or who serves for 
wages. 

2. A mercenary ; 3 prostitute. Pope. 
HIRE/LING, a. Serving for 3; venal; merce- 
nary ; employed for money or other compensation. 

A tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners, “Dryden, 


HY/REN, 2x. Astrumpet. [Qbs.] Todds Shakespeare. 

HIR’‘ER, n. Ono that hires; one that procures the 
use of any thing for a compensation ; one who em- 
ploys persons for wages, or contracts with persons 
for service. 

HIR/ING, ppr. Procuring the use of for a compensa- 

HIR-SOTE’, a. [L. hirsutus.. Qu. hair.] [tion. 

1. Hairy; rough with hair; shaggy; set with 
bristles. 

2. In botany, it is nearly synonymous with hispid, 
But it denotes having more hairs or bristles, and less 
La Martyn, 

HYR-SOTE/NESS, n. Hairiness, Burton. 
HIS, (hiz,) pron. possessive of He. [Sax, gen. hys, and 
jyse, male.] 

1. Of him. Thus in Alfred’s Orosius, ‘‘ Sume for 
his ege ne dorstan.”’ Some for fear of him durst not ; 
literally, for his awe, for awe of him. Lib. 3,8. In 
this instance, his does not express what belongs to 
the antecedent of his, (Philip,) but the fear which 
others entertained of him. 

2. The present use of his is as a pronominal ad- 
jective, in any case indifferently, corresponding to 
the L. suus. ‘Thus, tell John his papers are ready. I 
will deliver his papers to his messenger. He may 
take his son’s books, When the noun is omitted, 
his stands as its substitute, either in the nominative 
or objective case. Tell John this book is his. He 
may take mine, and I will take his, 

3. His was formerly used for is, but improperly, 
and the use has ceased. 

4, It was formerly used as a sign of the posses- 
sive. The man his ground, for the man’s ground. 
This use has also ceased. 

5, His is still used as a substitute for a noun, pre- 
ceded by of; as, all ye saints of his ; ye ministers of 
his. ’ Scripture. 

Hisezur is no longer used. 

HIS/IN-GER-ITE, n. A soft, black, iron ore, nearly 
earthy, consisting of silica and iron,with 20 per cent. 


of water. Dana, 
HISK, v. i To breathe with difficulty, 
HIS/PID, a.  [L. Aispidus.] [Worth of England. 


I. Rough with bristles or minute spines ; bristly. 

2. In botany, having strong hairs or bristles ; beset 
with stiff bristles, Jdartyn. 

HISS, v. i, [Sax. hysian, hiscan, hispan, hyspan.} 

1. Tomake a sound by driving the breath between 
the tongue and the upper teeth; to give a strong as- 
Ppiration, resembling the noise made by.a serpent and 
some other animals, or that of water thrown on hot 
iron. Hissing is an expression of contempt. 


The merchants among tho people shall Aisa at thee, — Ezek. 
xxvii, 


2. To express contempt or disapprobation by hiss- 


ing, 

ton? whiz, as an arrow or cther thing in rapid 
Iss, oF t. To condemn by hissing; to explode. The 

spectators hissed him off the stage. 


HIS 


2. To procure hisses or disgrace. 
That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker, Shak, 


HISS, x. The sound made by propelling the breath 
between the tongue and upper teeth ; the noise of a 
serpent, a goose, &c, 

He hise for hiss returned, Milton. 

2. An expression of contempt or disapprobation, 
used in places of public exhibition. 

HISS/ED, (hist,) pp. Expressed contempt by hissing. 

HISS’ING, ppr. or a, Making or resembling the noise 
of serpents. 

HISS/ING, n. A hissing sound; an expression of 
scorn or contempt. 

2. The occasion of contempt ; the object of scorn 
and derision. 

I will make this city desolate, and a hissing. — Jer. xix. 

HISS/ING-LY, adv. With a whistling sound. 

©. Sherwood. 

HIST, exclam. [Dan. hyst. In Welsh, hust is a low, 
buzzing sound.] 

A word commanding silence; equivalent to hush, 
be silent. 

HIS-TO’RI-AL, a. Historical. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

HIS-TO/RI-AN, 2. [Fr. historien; L. historicus; It. 
istorico. See Hisrory.] 

A writer or compiler of history ; one who collects 
and relates facts and events in writing, particularly 
respecting nations. Hume is called an elegant his- 
torian. ie 

HIS-TOR seed Chae 

HIS-TOR/I€-AL, a. [L. historicus ; Fr. historique.] 

1. Containing history, or the relation of facts; as, 
a historical poem ; the historic page ; historic prae, 

pe. 

2. Pertaining to history ; as, historic care or fidelity. 

3. Contained in history ; deduced from history ; 
as, historical evidence. 

4, Representing history ; as, a historical chart. 

Historical painting ; that highest branch of the art 
which can embody a story in one picture, and invest 
it with the warmth of poetry. Smart. 

Historical sense, is that meaning of a passage which 
is deduced from the circumstances of time, place, 
&c., under which it was written ; the primary sense, 
as opposed to any secondary or remoter one. 

HIS-TOR/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of history ; 
according to history ; by way of narration. 

The Gospels declare historically something which our Lord Jesus 

Christ did, spoke, or suifered. Hooker. 

HIS/TO-RI-ED, (his’to-rid,) a. Recording in history. 

HIS-TO/RI-ER, n. A historian. [Obs.] 

HIS-TOR/I-FY, v. t. To relate; to record in history. 

Not used. Sidney. 
‘S-TO-RI- -PHER,n. [Gr. icropta, history, 


and ypuda, to write. 
j 3 particularly, a 


A historian’; a ae of histo 
rofessed historian , pee employed to write the 
istory of a prince or state ; as, the historiographer of 

his Britannic majesty. 
HIS-TO-RI-OG/RA-PHY, x. The art or employmen 

of a historian. 
HIS-TO-RI-OL/0-GY, n. A discourse on history, or 

the Knowledge of history. [JVot in use. 
HIS’/TO-RY, 7. [Gr. icropia ; L. Sp. and Port. historia ; 

It. istoria; Fr. histoire; Ir. sdair, stair; Sax. stair, 

ster, probably from the Latin ; Ww. ysdori, history, 
matter of record, what is of concern or in mind, 
from ysdawr, an object of care or concern, from 
dawr, to care, to be concerned, to regard. The 
Greek icrwp signifies knowing, learned, and {crupew 
is rendered to inquire, to ex lores to learn by inspec- 
tion or inquiry. This would seem to be connected 
with W. ystyriaw, to consider, to regard or take no- 
tice. History and Srony are the same word dif- 
ferentiy pices 

1. An account of facts, particularly of facts re- 
specting nations or states; a narration of events in 
the order in which they happened, with their causes 
and effects. History differs from annals, Annals re- 
late simply the facts and events of each year, in 
strict chronological order, without any observations 
of the annalist. History regards less strictly the ar- 
rangement of events under each year, and admits 
the observations of the writer. his distinction, 
however, is not always regarded with strictness. 

History is of different kinds, or treats of different 
subjects ; as, a history of government, or political 
history; history of the Christian church, or ecclesias- 
Heatalatergs history of war and conquests, or mili- 
tary history; history of law; history of commerce; 
history of the crusades, &c, In these and similar 
examples, history is written narrative or relation. 
What is the history of nations, but a narrative of the 
follies, crimes, and miseries of man? 

2. Narration ; verbal relation of facts. or events ; 
story. We listen with pleasure to the soldier or the 
seaman, giving a history of his adventures. 


What histories of toil could I declare | Pope, 
3. Knowledge of facts and#vents, 
History — is necessary to divines. Wate. 


4. Description ; an account of things that exist; 


HIT 


as, natural history, which comprehends a description 
of the works of nature, particularly of animals, 
plants, and minerals ; 4 history pf animals, or zovlo 
gy ; a history of plants.. 

5. An account of the origin, life, and actions of an 
individual person. We say, we have a concise his- 
tory of the prisoner in the testimony offered to the 
court. 

A formal written account of an individual’s life, 
is called BrocraPny. : 

HIS/TO-RY-PIECE, n. A representation of any real 
event in painting, which exhibits the actors, their 
actions, and the attending events to the eye, by fig- 
ures drawn to the life. 

HIS/TRI-ON, n. A player. 


[Wot in use.] Pope. 


HIS-TRI-ON'I€, a. (L. histrionicus, from his- 
HIS-TRI-ON’I€-AL, } trio, a buffoon, an actor, or 
stage-player. | 


Peitaining to a stage-player; belonging to stage- 
playing ; befitting a theater ; theatrical ; p' mimic. 


Johnson. 
HIS-TRI-ON’/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a 
stage-player ; theatrically. 

HIS/TRI-O-NISM, n. The acts or practice of buf- 
foons or pantomitnes ; stage-playing. Southey. 
HIT, v. t.; pret. and pp. Hit. [Sw. hitta, Dan. hitter, 
to find, to meet, that is, to come to, to come or fall 
on. This word illustrates the signification of Finp.) 

1. To strike or touch, either with or withont force. 
We hit a thing with the finger, or with the head; a 
cannon ball hits a mast, or a wall. 
2. Tostrike or touch a mark with any thing di- 
rected to that object ; not to miss. 
The archers hit him. — 1 Sam. xxxl, 
3. To reach ; to attain to. : 


Birds learning tunes, and their endeayors to hit the bata be 


4, To suit ; to be conformable. 


Melancholy, 
Whose saintly is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight, Milton. 


wank To strike ; to touch properly ; to offer the right 
it. 
‘There you hit him — that argument never fails with him. 


To hit off; to strike oat; to determine luckily. 


2. To represent or describe exactly. [Teor 
To hit out ; to perform by good luck. [Little used.] 
Spenser. 


HIT, v. i. To strike; to meet or come in contact; to 
clash ; followed by against or on. 
If bodies be mere extension, how can they move and hit ons 
on secret Sng ers Shin ; ‘ie rhe 
uscies, meetin, or on bodies, me 
Sconlliediwthi teat : Woodward. 
2. To meet or fall on by good luck ; to succeed by 
accident ; not to miss. 
‘ And oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most fits. Shak. 
3. To strike or reach the intended point; to suc- 


And millions miss for one that hits. Swift. 
To hit on, or upon; to light on; to come to or fall 
on by chance ; to meet or find, as by accident. 
None of them hit upon the art. Addison. 
HIT, x. A striking against; the collision of one 
body — another ; the stroke or blow that touches 
any thing. “= } 


8o he the famed Cflician fencer praised, 
And at esch hit with wonder seems amazed, Dryden. 
2. A chance; 8 casual event; as, a lucky hit. 
3. A lucky chance ; a fortunate event. Dryden. 
4, Aterm in backgammon. Three hits are equal 
to a gammon. 
5. A striking expression or turn of thought, which 
seems to be peculiarly applicable, or to hit the point. 


= — 

HITCH, ».u. ° [Ar. gS Ls haika, to hitch along; W. 
hecian, to halt, hop, or limp, or hictaw, to snap, to 
catch suddenly. Both may be of one family.] 

1. To move by jerks, or with stops ; as, in collo- 
quial language, to hitch along. 
Whoe’er offends, at some unlucky time 
Slides in a verne, or hiiches in a rhyme. Pops. 


2. To become entangled ; to be caught or hooked. 
South. 


3. To hit the legs together in going, as horses. 
[Wot used in the United States. 
4, To hop; to spring on one leg, [Local.] 3rose. 
5. To move or walk. OSE. 
HITCH, v. t. To hook; to catch by a hook; as, to 
hitch a bridle. | . 
2. To fasten by hitching} as, to hitch a horse by 8 


bridle, or to hitch him to a post, New England, 
HITCH,n. A catch; any thing that holds, as a hook ; 
an impediment. aq 


2. The act of catching, as on a hook, &c. 

3. In seamen’s language, a knot or noose in a rope 
for fastening it to a ring or other object ; as, a clove 
hitch, a timber hitch, &c. lar. Dis 

4. A stop or sudden halt in walking or moving. 
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HITCH’ ED ick, pp Caught ; hooked ; fastened.| HOARD, v. i To collect and form a hoard; to lay | HOB’BY, x. 
‘0 


HOA 
‘HITOHEL, v. t. hatchel, [Not used.] [See 
Hatcuer.} | 
HITCH’ING, ppr. Hooking; fastening. 


HOB 


up store. 
Nor cared to hoard for those whom he did breed, Spenser. 


HITCH’ING, zn. A fastening, as with a string or strap | HOARD’ED, pp. or a. Collected and Jaid up in store. 


to a ring, hook, or other fixture. 
HIFHE, xn. [Sax. hyth. 

A port or small 
Lambhithe, now Lambeth. [English. 

HIFH’/ER, adv. [Sax. hither or hider ; Goth. hidre; 
Dan. hid; Sw. Ait.] 

1. To this place ; used with verbs signifying mo- 
tion ; as, to come hither ; to proceed hither ; to bring 
hithor. 

2. Hither and thither; to this place and that. 

3. To this point; to this argument or topic ; to this 
end, [Little used, and not to be encouraged.) 

Hither we refer whatever belongs to the highest perfection of 

man. Hooker. 

HIFH’ER, a. Nearest; toward the person speaking ; 

as, on the hither side of a hill; the hither end of the 

building. 
HIFH’ER-MOST, a. Nearest on this side. Hale. 
HIFH’ER-TO, [comp hither and to.] To this time; 

et. 

A The Lord hath blessed me hitherto. — Josh. xvii. 

2. In any time, or every time till now ; in time 

preceding the present. 
More ample spirit than hitherto was wont. 
3. To this place ; to a prescribed limit. 
Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further. — Job xxxviii. 
HIFH/ER-WARD, [comp. hither and ward.] This 
way ; toward this place. 
A puiseant and mighty power — 
Is marching hither ward 41 proud array. 


HIT’TING, ppr. Striking. 
BLY E,”. [Sax. hyfe: Eth. PQ kafo. Class Gb, No. 


In W. cyf is the stem or stock of a tree, and 
eyfgwenyn is a bee-hive. So in G. bienenstock, Sw. 
Presa bee-stock. The hive of wild bees is a hollow 
tree. 

1. A box, chest, or kind of basket for the reception 
and habitation of a swarm of honey-bees. ft is 
made of boards, straw, or other materials, 

2. A swarm of bees; or the bees inhabiting a 
hive. ‘ Shak. 

3. A company or society together, or closely con- 

nected. [Uvusual.] Swift. 
HIVE, o.#. To cullect into a hive; to cause to enter 

a hive ; as, to hive bees. Dryden. Mortimer. 

2. To contain , to receive, as a habitation, or place 
of deposit. 
Whore all delicious sweets are hived, Cleaveland. 
HIVE, v. i. To take shelter or lodgings together; to 
reside in a@ collective body. Pope. 
HIV'ED, pp. Lodged in a hive or shelter. 
HIV’ER, 2. One that collects bees into a hive. 
HIV/ING, ppr. Collecting into a hive. [Mortimer. 
BIVES, n, [Scot. Qu. heave.] 

* A disease, the croup, or cynanche trachealis ; rat- 

les. 

2 A popular name of an eruptive disease, allied to 

the chicken-pox. Buchanan. 
HIZZ, v.% To hiss. Shak. 
HIZZ/ING, n. A hissing or hiss. May. 
HO, ezclam. A word used by teamsters, to stop their 

teams. It has been used as a noun, for stop, moder- 
ation, bounds. 
There is no ho with thom, Dekker. Green, 

[This word is pronounced also whd, or hwd.] 


an { ezclam. [L. eho.] 
call to excite attention, or to give notice of ep- 
proach. 
What noise there, ho? Shak. 
Hoa! who's within ? Shak. 


HOAR, a (Sax. har; Heb. Ch. Syr. and Ar. “n, 
betes 5 

L 3 a8, hoar frost; hoar cliffs.. Thomson. 

2. Gray; white with age; hoary; as, a matron 


Spenser. 


Shak, 


grave and hoar. enser. 

3. Musty; moldy. [ Obsolete,] Spenser. 

HOAR, 2. Hoariness ; antiquity. urke. 
HOAR, v. it To become moldy or musty. [Little 


HOAL/-FROST, m. The white particles formed by 
the congelation of dew. 7 


HOARD, n. (Sax. hord, from gathering, hiding, or 


depositing. } 
A store, stock, or large quantity of any thing ac- 
cumulated or laid up; a hidden stock ; a treasure ; 


as, @ hoard of provisions for winter; a hoard of 
aes Woodward. 
2. A fence inclosing a house and materials while 
builders are at work. [Eng-| Smart. 
HOARD, v.t, To collect and lay up a large quantity 
of any thing; to amass and deposit in secret ; to 


aven; as in Queenhithe and | HOARD/ING, ppr. 


HOARD/ER, n. One who lays up in store ; one who 
accumulates and keeps in secret. 
Laying up in store. 

2. a. Instinctively collecting and laying up pro- 
visions for winter; as, the squirrel is a hoarding 
animal. 

HOARD/ING, x. A laying up in store. 

HOAR’ED, a, Moldy ; musty. [Wot in use.] 

HOAR/HOUND, nm. The name of several plants of 
different genera. The common hoarhound is the 

‘ Marrubium vulgare. It has a bitter taste, and is 
used as a tonic. e Encye. 

HOAR’I-NESS, 2. [from hoary.] The state of being 
white, whitish, or gray ; as, the hoariness of the hair 
or head of old men. 

HOARSE, (hors,)a. [Syr. Din hars, to be rough or 
hoarse. ] 
1. Having a harsh, rough, grating voice, as when 
affected with a cold. 
2. Rough ; grating; discordant ; as the voice, or 
as any sound. We say, the hoarse raven ; the hoarse 
resounding shore. Dryden. 
HOARSE’-SOUND-ING, a, Making a rough, grating 
sound. Allen. 
HOARSE’LY, adv. With a rough, harsh, grating 
voice or sound, ‘; den. 
HOARSE/NESS, x, Harshness or roughness of voice 
or sound ; preternatural asperity of voice. 

Arbuthnot. 

HOAR/STONE, 2. Nae harz, a bound or limit. 
“In many parts of Great Britain are to be seen cer- 
tain upright, rude pillars, or massive blocks of stone, 
which in England are called hoarstones, or by a name 
of nearly the same sound, With all the gradations of 
dialectical variety. Their appellation in Scotland is 
the hare-stane.’’] 

A Jandmark ; a stone designating the bounds of an 
estate, 

HOAR’Y, a. [See Hoaz.] White or whitish ; as, the 
hoary willows. 4 Addison. 

2. White or gray with age; as, hoary hairs; a 
hoary head. : 

Reverence the hoary head. Dwight. 

3. Moldy ; mossy. Knowles. 

4. In botany, grayish-white, caused by very short, 
dense hairs covering the surface. Lindley. 

HOAX, n. [Sax. hucse, or hucr, contempt, irony, de- 
rision ; or W. hoced, cheat, deceit, juggle, trick.] 

Something done for deception or mockery ; a trick 
kn off in sport. 

HOAX, v. t. To deceive; to play a trick upon for 
sport, or without malice. [.4 colloquial word, but not 


egant. 
HGOAX’ED, (hokst,) pp. Deceived; played a trick 
upon for sport. - 


HOAX’ER, 2. One who hoaxes or deceives. [ Collo- 
cue Smart. 
HOAX/ING, ppr. Deceiving ; tricking, 


without mal- 
ice. 
HOB, )x. [Dan. hob, a heap; or W. hob, that which 
HUB. swells. 


The nave of a wheel ; a solid piece of timber in 
which the spokes are inverted. Washington. 
HOB, x. The flat part of a grate at the side, where 


things are placed to be kept warm Smart. 
HOB,z. A clown; a fairy. 
HOB OR NOB. See Hosnos. 
HOB/BIGM, zn. The principles of the skeptical Thomas 
Hobbes, ' Skelton. 


HOB’BIST, 2. A follower of Hobbes, the skeptic. 
HOB’BLE, (hob/bl,) v & [W. hobelu, to hop, to hobble. 
See Hor.] 
1. To walk lamely, bearing chiefly on one leg ; to 
limp ; to walk with a hitch or hop, or with crutches. 


The friar was hobbling the same way too. Dryden, 


2. To walk awkwardly, as when the feet are en- 
cumbered with a clog, or with fetters. 
3. To move roughly or irregularly, as verse. 

Whil Pindarfo truths rehearse, 

Bho hobbies ia altornato veree. 
HOB’BLE, v. t. To perplex. [JVot in use.] 
HOB/BLE, n. An unequal, halting gait; an encum- 

bered, awkward step. 
Ho has a hobble in his galt. Swift, 


2. Difficulty ; perplexity. Rich. Dict: 
HOB’BLE-DE-HOY, nx. . A stripling; a cant phrase 
for a boy between fourteen and twenty-one. Swift. 

HOB/BLER, x. One that hobbles. 
HOB/BLER, 2. [from hobby.] One who by his tenure 
-was to maintain a hobby for military service ; or one 
who served as a soldier on a hobby with light armor. 
Encyc. Davies, 


Prior. 


secretly ; as,“to hoard grain or provisions ; to| HOB/BLING, ppr. os a. Watking with a halting or 


store 
hoard silver and gold. 


interrupted. ste 


Dryden. 
It is sometimes followed by up, but without use; HOB/BLING-LY, ado. With a limping or interrupted 


as, to hoard up provisions, 


step. 


HOD 


W. hobel, what stops or starts suddenly ; 
Amn, hoberell: Fr. hobereau.} 
A species of falcon, Falco subbutes. It is extremely 
active, and was formerly trained for hawking. 
Jardine. 
HOB/BY,n. [Norm. Fr. kobyn, and allied to the pre- 
ceding. | : 
1, A strong, active horse,.of a middle size, said to 
have been originally from Treland ; @ nag; a pacing- 
horse ; a garran. Johnson, Enoye. 
a A stick, or figure of a horse, on which boys 
e 
3. Any favorite object; that Which a person pur 
sues with zeal or delight. : 
4. A stupid fellow. : 
HOB/BY-HORSE, zn. A hobby; a wooden horse on 
which boys ride. [ Tautological.] 
2. A character in the old May-games. 
3. A stupid or foolish person. 

4, The faworite object of pursuit. 
HOB-BY-HORS'I€-AL, a, Pertaining to or having a 
hobby-horse ; eccentric. Sterne. 
HOB BY-HORS’I€-AL-LY, adv. Whimsically. Sterne. 
LOO ees ake n, [Probably W. hob, hop, and gob- 

in 
A tairy ; a frightful apparition. 
HOB’I-LER, z. A feudal tenant bound to serve as a 
light horseman or bowman ; the same as Hossier. 


Brande, 
HO/BIT, x. [Sp. hobus; G. haubitze.] 
A small mortar, or short gun for thfowing bombs. 
See How1tzer, the common orthography.) 
HOB/ LIKE, a. Glownish 3 boorish. Cotgrave. 
HOB/NAIL, rn. [G. hufnagel, hoof-nail. 
1. A nail with a thick, strong head, sueh as is used 


Douce. 
Shak. 


for shoeing horses. Shak. 
2. A clownish person, in contempt. Milton. 
HOB/NAIL-ED, a. Set with hobnails ; rough. 
Dryden. 
HOB’NOB, adv. [Qu. Sax. habban, nebban, have, not 
have. 
Tabe or not take ; a familiar invitation to recipro- 
cal drinking. Shak. 


HOB-O-MOK'KO, xn, Among American Indians, an 
HO/BOY. See Haursoy. [evil spirit. 
HOB’SON’S CHOICE; a vulgar proverbial expression 
denoting a choice without an alternative ; the thing 
offered or nothing. It is said to have had its origin 
in the name of a person at Cambridge, England, 
named Hobson, who let horses, and obliged every 
customer to take in his turn that horse which stood 
next the stable-door. Encyc. Am. 
HOCK, rn. [Sax. kok. See Hoven.] 
1. The joint of an animal between the knee and 
the fetlock. Johnson. 


HOCK De te 
by cutting the tendons of the ham. 
A bighly- 


color, 
HOCK’/A-MORE, z. A Bhenish wine. [See Hocx.] 
Hudibras. 
HOCK’DAY, High day; a day of feasting and 
HGOKE/DAY,} mirth, formerly held in England the 
second Tuesday after Easter, to commemorate the 
destruction of the Danes in the time of rat es 
MCYC. 
HOCK’ED, (hokt,) pp. Hamstrung; disabled by cut- 
ting the tendons of the ham. 
HOCK/EY, n. [G. hoch, Sax. heak, high. Qu.] 
1, Harvest-home, pv used. | 
2. A game at ball played with a club curved at the 
bottom. It seems to be the same with Hawkey, as 
doscribed by Holloway. 
HOCK’HERB, (-erb,) 2 


Re 


A plant, the mallows, 


3 Ainsworth, 
HOCK’LE, (hok/!,) v % To hamstring. Hanmer. 
2. To mow. Mason, 


HO'€US-PG’EUS, n. [W. hoced, a cheat or trick, and 
perhaps bwg or pwea, a hobgoblin.] 
A juggler ; a juggler’s trick ; a cheat used by con- 


jurers. Hudibras. 
HO’/€US-PG/EUS, v. t. To cheat. LD’ Estrange. 
HOD, 2. [Fr. hotte.] 

A kind of tray for carrying mortar and brick, used 
in bricklaying. It is fitted with a handle, and borne 
on the shoulder. 

HOD/DEN-GRAY, 2. Cloth made of wool in its nat- 
ural state, without being dyed. [Scottish. 
HOD’/DY-DOD’DY, n. An awkward or foolish person. 
pote) * B. Jonson. 
HODGE-PODGE, )n. [Qu. Fr. hocher, to shake, or 
HOTCH’-POTCH, § hackis, minced meat. ] 
A mixed mass ; a medley of ingredients. [Vulgar.] 
See Horcurot.] © 3 
HO-DI-ERN’AL, a, [L. hodiernus, from hodie, hoc die, 
this day.] 

Of this day; belonging to the present day. 

HOD/MAN, z. A man who carries a hod ; a mason’s 
tender. 

HOD/MAN-DOD, n. A shell-fish, otherwise called 
dodman, Bacon, 

2. A shell-snail. 
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HOF, (ho,) x. [G. haue; Sw. hacka, and this is the 
Dar. hakke, G. e, a mattock ; Fr. houe. It seems 
this is from the root of hack and hew ; Sax. heawian ; 
D. houwen; G. hacken, Sw. hacka, Dan. hakker, to 
chop, to hack, to hew ; Fr. houer.] 

A farmer’s instrument for cutting up weeds and 
loosening the earth in fields and gardens. It is in 
shape something like an adz, being a plate of iron, 
with an eye for a handle, which is set at an acute 
angle with the plate. . 

HGE, v.t. To cut, dig, scrape, or clean with a hoe ; 
as, to hoe the earth in a garden; to hoe the beds. 

2. To clear from weeds ; as, to hoe maize ; to hoe 
HOE, v.t%. To use a hoe. (cabbages. 
HOED, (héde,)pp.. Cleared from weeds, or loosened by 

the hoe. 

HOE/ING, ppr. Cutting, scraping, or digging with 

2. Clearing of weeds with a hoe. hoe, 
aa Sa The act of scraping or digging with a 

oe, 

Borys a, [Sax. hohfull, hogfull; hoga, care, and 

i 


Careful. [ Obs.] 
HOG, ». [W. hw¢, a hog, a push or thrust; Arm. 
houch; probably so named from his: snout, or from 
rooting ; Sp. hocico, the snout of a beast ; hecicar, to 
root. 
Ah A swine ; a general name of that species of an- 
al. 
2. In England, a castrated sheep of a year old. 
3. A bullock of a year old. Ash, 
4, A brutal fellow ; one who is mean and filthy. 
5. Among seamen, a sort of scrubbing-broom for 
scraping a ship’s bottom under water. Totten. 
HOG, v.t. To scrape a ship’s bottom under water. 
2. [G. hocken.] To carry on the back, [Local.] 
Grose. 
3, To cut the hair short ; as, to hog the mane of a 
horse. - Smart, 
HOG, v.%. To bend, so as to resemble in some degree 
a hog’s back ; as, a ship hogs in Jaunching. 
HOG'€OTE, xn. [hog and cote.] Ashed or house for 
swine ; a sty. Jortimer. 
HOG’GED, (hogd,) pp. Scraped under water. 
2. Curving; having the ends lower than the mid- 
dle. Eton. 
HOG’GER-EL, 2. A sheep of the second year. Ash. 
HOG’GET, x. [Norm. hoget.] 
1. A sheep two years old. 


Skinner, 


2. A colt of a year old, called also hog-colt. [Lo- 
(eal. Grose. 
: 3. A young boar of the second year. Cyc 


HOG’GING, ppr. Scraping under water. 

HOG/GISH, a. Having the qualities of a hog; brutish ; 
gluttonou$; filthy ; mean ; selfish. 

HOG’GISH-LY, adv. In a brutish, gluttonous, or 
filthy manner. 

HOG/GISH-NESS, z. Brutishness; voracious greedi- 
ness in eating; beastly filthiness; mean selfish- 


ness. 

HOGH, (hi,)n. [See Hion.] Ahill; acliff. [Obs.] 
Spenser. 

HOG/HERD,n. [hog and herd.] A keeper of swine. 
: Browne, 

HO’GO, x. [Corrupted from haut gout.] High flavor ; 
strong scent. [See Haut Gout. 

HOG’PEN, n. [hog and pen.] <A hogsty. 

HOG’-PLUM, nz. <A tropical tree of the genus Spon- 
dias, with fruit somewhat resembling plums, but 
chiefly eaten by hogs. Booth. Loudon, 

HOG/-RING-ER, n. One whose business is to put 
tings in the snouts of swine. 

HOG’S'-BEAN, n, [A mere translation of the Gr. 
*Yooxvapos.] Aplant, Hyoscyamus niger, and other 
species of the genus Hyoscyamus ; henbane. 

Ainsworth. 

HOG’S'-FEN-NEL, n. A plant of the genus Peuced- 
anum. . 

HOG’S’-MUSH-ROOMS, n. Aplant. Ainsworth. 

HOGS’HEAD, (hogz/hed,) n. [D. ozhoofd; G. ozhoft; 
Dan. orehoved ; Sw. othufvud ; that is, oxhead. The 
English orthography is grossly corrupt.] 

1. A measure of capacity, containing 63 wine gal- 
Ions, or about 52} imperial gallons. The old ale hogs- 
head contained 54 ale gallons, or nearly 55 imperial 
gallons, Jc Culloch. 

2. In America, this name is often given to a butt, a 
cask containing from 110 to 120 wine gallons; as, a 
hogshead of spirit or molasses, 

3. A large cask of indefinite contents. Bacon. 

HOG/-SKIN, n. Tanned leather made of the skins of 
swine. 

HOG/STEER, n. A wild boar of three years old. 

Not in use.} 
HOG/STY, 2. [hog and sty.) A pen or inclosure for 


hogs. 

HOG’WASH, 2. [hog and wash.] Swill; the refuse 
matters of a kitchen or brewery, or like matter for 
swine. Arbuthnot, 


HOHL'SPATH, 2. [G.] The mineral otherwise 
called macle, and chiastolite, 
eee m [W. hoeden, a flirt, a wanton, a eo- 
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1, A rude, bold girl; a romp. 

2. A rude, bold man. [JVot used in the United 
cory Milton. 

HOIDEN, a Rude; bold; inelegant ; rum 
oung. 
HOI!/DEN, v. t. To romp rudely or indecently. Sui 
HOI/DEN-HOQD, zn. State of being a hoiden. 
HOI'DEN-ISH, a. Having the manners of a hoiden. 
HOIST, vt. [Originally howe; but corrupted perhaps 
beyond remedy. G. hissen; D. hyssen; Sw. hissa; 
Dan. hiscer; Fr. isser; Arm. igza; Sp. tzar; Port. 
igar. This appears by the German to be radically 
the same word as heat; which see.] 

1. To raise ; to lift. 

We'll quickly hoist Duke Humphrey from his seat. Shak. 

In popular language, it ig a word of general appli- 
cation, But the word has two appropriate uses, one 
by seamen, and the other by milkmauds, viz, 

2. To raise, to lift or bear upward by means of 
tackle; and to draw up or raise, as @ sail along the 
ma-t or stays, or as a flag, though by a single block 
only. Hoist the main-sail, Hoist the flag. 

Mar. Dict. 

3. To lift and move the leg backward ; a word of 
command used by milkmaids to cows, when they 
wish them to lift and set back the right Jeg. 

HOIST, n. In marine language, the perpendicular hight 
of a flag or sail, as opposed to the fly, or breadth from 
the staff to the outer edge. Encyc. 

HOIST/ED, pp. Raised; lifted ; drawn up. 

HOIST’ING, ppr. Raising; Hfting. 

HOIT,v.i [Icel. hauta.] To leap; to caper. ; 

Beaum. & Fl. 

HOITY TOMTY; an exclamation denoting surprise 

or disapprobation with some degree of contempt. 
Hoity toity! what have I to do with dreams? Congreve. 

[Qu. Ice. hauty, to leap.] 

HOL/CAD, n. [Gr. adxade a 

In ancient Greece, a large ship of burden. Mitford. 

HOLD, ». t.; pret. Heip; pp. Weiv. Howpen is obsolete 
in elegant writing. [Sax. hcaldan; G. halten; D. 


houden, | suppressed; Sw. halla: Dan. holder ; Gr. 
kav, to hold, or restrain; Heb. 5», to hold or con- 
tain; Ch. and Syr. to measure, that is, to limit ; nbo, 
to confine, restrain, or shut up; Ch. Syr. wd; Ar. 


MS to keep, guard, or preserve; Ch. Son, to take, 


also, to eat, to roar, tothunder. [See Catz.] The pri- 
mary sense is, to press, to strain, ‘ Class Gl, No. 18, 
32, 36, 40.] 

1. To stop; to confine: to restrain from escape; 
to keep fast; toretain. It rarely or never signifies 
the first act of seizing or falling on, but the act of re- 
taining a thing when seized or confined. To grasp, 
is to seize, or to kecp fast in the hand; hold coin- 
cides with grasp in the latter sense, byt not in the 
former. e hold a horse by meansof abridle. An 
anchor holds a ship in: her station. 

2. To embrace and confine, with bearing or lift- 
ing. We hold an orange in the hand, ora child in 
the arms. i aaa 

3. To connect ; to keep from separation. 


The loops held one curtain to another. — Exod. xxxvi. 


4, To maintain, as an opinion. He holds the doc- 
trine of justification by free grace. 

5. To consider; to regard; to think ; to judge, 
that is, to have in the mind. 

Lhold him but a fool Shak, 

The Lord wiil not hold him guiltless, that taketh his namo 

vain, — Exod, xx. 

6. To contain, or to have capacity to receive and 
contain. Here is an empty busket that holds two 
bushels. This empty cask holds thirty gallons. The 
church holds two thousand people. 

7. To retain within itself; to keep from running 
or flowing out. A vessel with holes in its bottom 
will not hold fluids. 

They have hewed them out broken cisterna, that can hold no 

water, — Jer. it, 

8, To defend; to keep possession ; to maintain. 

é With what arms 
We mean to hold what anciendy we claia 
Of empire. Milton, 

9. To have ; as, to hold a place, office, or title. 

10. To have or possess by title; as, he held his 
lands of the king. The estate is held by copy of 
court-roll. 

11. To refrain ; to stop; to restrain ; to withhold. 
Hold your laughter. Hold your tongue. 


Death | what do’st? 0, hold thy blow. 


12, To keep; as, hold your peace, 

13. To fix; to confine ; to compel to observe or 
fulfil ; as, to hold one to his promise. 

14, To confine ; to restrain from motion. 


The Most High—held still tho flood til they had —2 
igh y had passed, 


Orashaw. 


15. To confine ; tobind ; in a Jegal or moral sense, 
He is held to perform his covenants. 
16. To maintain; to retain ; to continue. 


But still he held his purpose to depart, _» Dryden. 
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17. To keep in continuance or pracuice, 
And Night and Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hela : 
Eternal anarchy. : Milton. 

18. To continue; to keep; to prosecute or car 

ry on. 
" Beed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 
Shall hold their prod Bilton, 


19. To have in session; as, to Aold a court or par- 
liament ; to hold a council. 


20. To celebrate; to solemnizn; as, to hold a 


feast. 

v1. To mfintain ; to sustain ; to have in use or ex- 
ercise ; as, to fold an argament or debate, 

22. To sustain; to support, 

Thy right hand shall hold me, — Ps, exxzix, 

23. Tocarry ; to wield. 

They all hold swords, being expert in war, — Cant, [i, 

24. To maintain ; to observe in practice, 

Yo hold the traditions of men, — Mark vil, 

25. To last ; to endure. The provisions will hold 
us, till we arrive in port. So we say, tho provisions 
will last us; but the phrase is elliptical for will hold 
or last for us, the verb being intransitive. 

To hold forth ; to offer; to exhibit; to propose. 

Observe th ion of ideas in thi hich books 

ods forms acd yogund teanecee at eee 

"2. To reach forth; to put forwerd to view. Cheyne 

To hold in; to restrain ; to curb; to govern by the 
bridle. 

2. To restrain in general; to check; to repress, 

Hooker. 

To hold off; to keep at a distance, Pope. 

To hold on; to continue or proceed in ; as, to hold 
om a course. 

To hold out; to extend ;*to stretch forth. 

The king held out to Esther the golden scepter. — Esther v. 

2. To propose ; to offer. 

Fortune holds out these to you as rewards. 

3. To continue to do or suffer. 

He can not long hold out these pangs. [Notused.} Shak, 

To hold over; to remain in after one’s term has ex- 
pired. 

To hold up; to raise; as, hold up your head. 

2. To sustain ; tv support. 

He holds himself up in virtue. Sidney. 

3. To retain; to withhold. 

4. To offer; to exhibit. He held up to view the 
prospect of gain. 

5. To sustain ; to keep from falling. 

To hold one’s own; to keep good one’s present con- 
dition ; uot to fall off, or to lose ground. In seamen’s 
language, a ship holds her own, when she sails as fast 
as another ship, or keeps her course. 

To hold, is used by the Irish, for to lay, as a bet, to 
wager. I hold a crown, or a dollar; but this is a 
vulgar use of the word. 

HOLD, v. i. To be truo; not to fail; to stand, asa 
fact or truth, This is a sound argument in many 
cases, but does not hold in the case under consider 
ation. 

The rule holds in lands as well as in bther things, Locks, 

In this pppiestiens we often say, to hold true, to 
hold good. The argument holds good in both cases. 
This holds true in most cases, 

2. To continue unbroken or unsubdued. 


B. Jonson, 


Our force by land hath nobly held, [Little used.) Shak, 
3. To last ; to endure, Bacon. 
We now say, to hold out, 
4, To continue. 

While our obedience holds. Milton, 


5. To be fast; to be firm ; not to give way, or part. 
The rope is strong; I believe it will hold. ‘Tho an- 
chor holds well. 
6. To refrain. 
His dauntleas heart would fain have held 
From weeping. Dryden. 
7. To stick or adhere. The plaster will not hold. 
To hold forth; to speak in public ; to harangue ; to 
preach ; to proclaim. ZT’ Estrenge. 
To hold in; to restrain one’s self. Ho was tempted 
to laugh; he could art f hold in. 
2. To continue in good luck. [Unusual.] Swift. 
To hold off; to keep at a distance ; to avoid con- 
nection. 
‘ To hold of; to be dependent on; to derive title 
rom. 
My crown is ebeolute, and holds of none. Dryden, 
To hold on; to continue; not to be interrupted. 
K The trade hek? on many yeurs, Swift. 


2. To keep fast hold ; to cling to. 

3. To proceed in a course. Job xvii. 

To hold out; to last; to endure; tocontinue. A 
consumptive constitution ma hold out a few years. 
He will accomplish the work if his strength Aolde 
out. 3 

2. Not to yield; not to surrender; not tobe sub- 
dued. The garrison still held out. 


\ 
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- To hold to; to cling or cleave to; to adhere. 
Bilee he will hold to the one, and despise the other. — Matt. vi. 
To hold under, or from: to have title from; as, pet- 
ty barons holding under the greater barons. 
. hold with ; to adhere to ; to side with ; to stand 
up for. 
To hold plow ; to direct or steer a plow by the hand 
in tillage. 
To hold together ; to be joined ; not to Separate ; to 
Femain in union. - Dryden. Locke. 
To hold up to support one’s self; as, to hold up 
under misfortunes. 
2. To cease raining ; té’cease, as falling weather ; 
used impersonally. It holds up; it will huld up. 
3. To continue the same speed ; to run or move as 
fast. Collier. 
But we now say, to keep up. 
To hold a wager; to lay, to stake, or to hazard, a 
Gold d i ly, signifi ne 
Hold, used imperatively, s' es stop; cease; for- 
bear ; be still. ‘ 
HOLD, x. A grasp with the hand ; an embrace with 
the arms ; any act or exertion of the strength or limbs 
which keeps a thing fast and prevents escape. Keep 
your hold; never quit your hold, 

It is much used ufter the verbs to take, and to lay: 
to take hold, or to lay hold, is to seize. It is used ina 
literal sense ; as, to take hold with the hands, with 
the arms, or with the teeth ; or in a figurative sense. 

Sorrow shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina, — Ex. xv, 

Take fast hold of instruction. — Prov. iv. 

My soul took hold on thee. Addison. 

2. Something which may be seized for support; 
that which supports. 


Ifa Sal upon a high place, without a good hold, gal a} 
3. Power of keeping. 


{o) 
My hold of this new kin, 

4. Power of seizing. 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 
5. A prison ; a place of confinement. 
They os tai on them, and put them in hold till tas next day. 
_ iv. 5 
6. Custody ; safe keeping. J 
King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 

Of Bolingbroke. Shak. 

7. Power or influence operating on the mind ad- 
vantage that may be employed in directing or per- 
suading another, or in governing his conduct. 

Fear —by which Ged and his laws take the surest hold of us. 

Tillotson, 

Gives fortune no more hold of him than is necessary, Dryden, 

8. Lurking-place ; a place of security ; as, the hold 
of a wild beast. 

9. A fortified place; a fort; a castle; often called 
aastrong hold. Jer. li. 

10. The whole interior cavity of a ship, between 
the floor and the lower deck. In a vessel of one 
deck, the whole interior space from the keel or floor 
tothe deck. That part of the hold which lies abaft 
the main-mast, is called the after-hold; that part im- 
mediately before the main-mast, the main-hold ; that 
part about the fore-hatchway, the fore-hold. Mar. Dict. 

11. In music, a mark directing the performer to rest 
on the note over which it is placed. It is called also 


& pause, 
HOLD’/BACK, x. Check; hinderance; restraint. 
Hammond. 
2, The iron in the thill of a wheel carriage, to 
which a part of the harness is attached, in order to 
ennble the animal to hold back the carriage. 
HGOLD/ER,2n. One who holds or grasps in his hand, 
or embraces with his arms. ~ 
2. A tenant; one who holds land under another, 


ew. 
3. Something by which athingis held. - 
4, One who owns or possesses ; 23, a holder of stock 
or sbares in a joint concern. 
5. In ships, one who is employed in the hold. 
Mar. Di 
HOLD’ER-FORTH’, 2. A haranguer; a preacher. 
Hudibras. 
HGOLD/FAST,n. A general name of various contri- 
vances for soaring and Holding things in their place, 
as a long, flat-headed nail, a catch, a hook, &c. 
- Hebert. 
HGLD'ING, ppr. Stopping; confining; restraining ; 
'_ keeping ; retaining; adhering; maintaining, &c. 
HOLD/ING, x. A tenure; a farm held of a superior. 


m your viror now 


om ail depends, Milton, 


Stok, 


Carew. 
2, The burden or chorus Of 2 song. Shak. 
3. Hold ; influence ; power over. Burke. 


HOLE, x. (Sax. hol; G. Adhle; D. hot ; Dan. hul, hule ; 


Sw. hal; Basque, chiloa; Gr. xothas, xotAos. Qu. |: 


Heb. nm, or Ar. Ass Khala, Class Gl, No. 20, 23.] 
1. A hollow place or cavity in any solid body, of 
shape or dimensions, natural or artificial. It may 
di from a rent or fissure in being wider. A cell; 
aden; a cave or cavern in the earth; an excavation 
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in a rock of tree; a pit, &c. Js. xi, Ezek. viii. Wok. ; HOL/LOW-LY, edv. Insincerely ; deceitfully. Shak. 


ii. Matt. viii. 
2. A perforation ; an aperture; an opening in or 
through a solid body, left in the work or made by 
an instrument. 


Jehoida took a chest, and bored a hola {n the did of fle-2 
Kings xii, 


3. A mean habitation ; a narrow or dark lodging. 
"y dene 
4, An opening or means of escape; a subterfuge ; 
in the vulgar phrase, he has a hole to creep out at. 
Arm-hole : the arm-pit ; the cavity under the shoul- 


der of a person. Bacon. 
2. An opening in a garment for the arm. 
HOLE, »v. i. To go into a hole. B. Jonson. 


HOLE, »v. t. To cut, dig, or make a hole or holes in; 
as, to hole a post for the insertion of rails or bars, 
2. To drive into a bag, as in billiards. 
HOL/I-BUT. See Hautzurt. 

HOL/I-DAM, x. [holy and dame.] Blessed lady, an 
ancient oath. Harmer. 
HOL/L-DAY, n. A day set apart for commemorating 

some important event in history ; a festival. 
2. A day of joy and gayety. 
3. A day of exemption from labor; a day of amuse- 
ment. [See Horypay. 
HOL‘I-DAY, a. Pertaining to a festival; gay. 
HO’LI-LY, adv. [from hely.] Piously ; with sanctity. 
2. Sacredly ; inviolably; without breach. [Little 
used. | Shak. Sidney. 
HO/LI-NESS, n. [from holy.] The state of being ho- 
ly ; purity or integrity of moral character; freedom 
from sin; sanctity. Applied to the Supreme Being, 
holiness denotes perfect purity or integrity of moral 
character, one of his essential attributes. 


Who is like thee, glorious in holinese ?—-Exod. xv. 


2, Applied to human beings, holiness is purity of 
heart or dispositions; sanctified affections; piety ; 
moral goodness, but not perfect. 

We see piety and holiness ridiculed as morose singularities. 

Rogers. 

3, Sacredness; the state of any thing hallowed, 
or consecrated to God or to his worship; applied to 
churches or temples. 

4, That which is separated to the service of God. 


Israel was holinese unto the Lord. — Jer. ii. 


5. A title of the pope, and formerly of the Greek 
emperors. Encye. 


-HOL/ING-AX, x, A narrow ax for cutting holes in 


posts. 

HOL-LGOA!,) exclam. <A word used in calling... Among 

HOL-LO’, seamen, it is the answer to one that 
hails, equivalent to, “‘I hear, and am ready.” It is 
also written Houta. 

HOL/LO, } (hol’lo or hol-Id’,) v, 4 [Sax. aklowan.] To 

HOL’LA, call out or exclaim. [See Hauxoo, 

HOL/LAND, 2. Fine linen first manufactured in 
Holland. 

HOL/LAND-ER, 2. A native of Holland. 

HOL/LAND-ISH, a. Like Holland. 

HOL/LANDS, x. Gin made in Holland. 

HOL’LEN, See Hotty. 

HOL’/LOW, a. ([Sax. hol; G. hohl; D. hol; Sw. 
halig : Dan. -huled; Arm. goullo, or houllu, emptied. 
See Hors. 

1. Containing an empty space, natural or artificial, 
within a solid substance; not solid; as, a hollow 
tree; a hollow rock ; a holiow sphere. 


Hollow with boards shalt thou make it. — Exod. xxvil 


2. Sunk deep in the orbit; as, a hollow eye. 
3. Deep; low ; resembling sound reverberated from 
a cavity,or designating such a sound; as, a hollow 
roar. Dryden. 
4, Not sincere or faithful; false; deceitful; not 
sound; as, a hollow heart ; a hollow friend. 
Milton. Shak. 
HOL/LOW, 2. A cavity, atural or artificial; any 
depression of surface in a body; concavity; as, the 
hollow of the hand. 
2. A place excavated ; as, the hollow of a tree. 
3. Acave orcavern; aden; ahole; a broad, open 
Space in any thing. Prior. 
4. A pit. Addison, 
5. Open space of any thing; @ groove; ram : 


a canal, ddison. 
HOL'LOW, ut. [Sax. holian, 
To make hollow, as by 
graving ; to excavate. 


Trees rudely hollowed did the waves sustain, Dryden. 


HOL/LOW or HOL-LOW’, v. i. To shout. [See 
Hoiza and sue] Addison. Smart. 
HOL/LOW, adv. He carried it hollow, or he beat all 

hollow ; that is, he beat all his competitors without 
difficulty, [ Colloquial.] Grose. 
HOL/LOW-ED, pp. or a. Made hollow ; excavated. 
HOL’/LOW-EY-ED. Gide) a, Having sunken eyes. 
HOL/LOW-HEART- Insincere ; deceitful ; 
not sound and true; of practice or sentiment differ- 
ent from prefession. . Butler. 
HOL/LOW-ING, ppr. Making hollow ; excavating. 


igging, cutting, or en- 


HOL’LOW-NESS, 2, The state-of being hollow; 
cavity; depression of surface; excavation. Bacon, 

2. Insincerity ; deceitfulness ; treachery. South. 

HOL/LOW-ROOT,x. A plant, tuberous moschatel, 
or inglorious, constituting the genus Adoxa; a low 
plant, whose leaves and ‘flowers smell like musk ; 
hence it is sometimes called musk-cromfoot. Encye, 

Gd LOW-SPAR + The mineral called, also, chiae- 
tolite. 

HOL/LOW-SQUARE,’n. A body of foot soldiers 
drawn up to receive the charge of cavalry, having 
an empty space in the middle to reccive the officers, 
artillery-men, &c., and protected on all sides by # line 
of bayonets. 

HOL/LY,2. [Sax. holegn; D. hulst; perbaps L. ilez, 
for hiler, In-Welsh, the corresponding word is celyn, 
from the root of celu, to conceal, L. celo. The ilez, 
in Sw., iscalled iron oak.] 

The holm-tree, of the genus Ilex, of several spe- 
cies. The common holly grows from 20 to 30 feet 
high; the stem, by age, becomes large, and is cov- 
ered with a grayish, smooth bark, and set with 
branches which form a sort of cone. The leaves are 
oblong oval, of a lucid green on the upper surface, 
but pale on the under surface ; the edges are indent- 
ed and waved, with sharp thorns terminating each of 
the points. The flowers grow in clusters, and are 
succeeded by roundish berries, which turn to a beau- 
tiful red about Michaelmas. This tree is a heautiful 
evergreen. Encye. 

2. The holm oak, Quercus iler, an evergreen oak ; 
often called holly-ock. P. Cyc. Brande. 

Enee-holly; a plant, the butcher’s broom, of the 
genus Ruscus. 

Sea-holly ; @ plant of the genus Eryngium. 

HOL/LY-HOCK, n. [Sax. holikoc.] 

A plant of the genus Althea, bearing flowers of 
various colors. It is called, also, rose-mallow. ~i 

HOL’LY-ROSE, n. A scentless plart. Smart 

HOLM, n. The evergreen oak ; the ilex. : 

2. An islet, or river isle. 

3. A low, flat tract of rich land on the banks of a 
river. Cyc. 
HOLM‘ITE, zn. A varicty of carbonate of lime; so 
called from Mr. Holme, who analyzed it. [ Qdsolete.} 

Cleaveland. 

HOL/O-€AUST, 2. [Gr. 6dos, whole, and xuvoros, 
burnt, from «atw, to burn.] 

A burnt sacrifice or offering, the whole of which 
was consumed by fire; a species of sacrifice in use 
among the Jews and some pagan nations, 

Ray. Encye. 
ee oe m ([Gr. 6dos, whole, and ypapw, to 
write. s 

A deed or testament written wholly by the grantor’s 
or testator’s own hand. Encye. 

HOL-O-GRAPH/I€, a, Written wholly by the grantor 
or testator himself. 

HOL-O-HE/DRAL, a. [Gr. 50s, whole, and édpa, 
face. 

In eas , aterm applied to a crystal with all 
the ‘similar edges or angles similarly replaced. 

Dana. 

HO-LOM’E-TER, vr, [Gr. bdos, all, and perpew, to 
measure. ] % 

An instrument for taking all kinds of measures, 
both on the earth and in the heavens; a as oa 1s 

Ee 


HOLP, HOLP’EN, the antiquated pret. and pp. ot 


- Howe. 

HOL/STER, zn. ([Sax. heolster, a hiding-place or re- 
cess; Port. coldre; from holding, or concealing, L. 
colo, Sax. helan.] 

A leathern case for a pistol, carried by a horseman 
at the fore part of his saddle, 

HOL/STER-ED, a. Bearing holsters; as, a holstered 
steed. By-on. 
HOLT, ». [Sax. holt, Ir. coillte, W. celit, a wood, from 
the root of Sax. helan, L. celo, W. celu, to hide, to 

keep close; a word retained in names.] 

A wood or woodland ; obsolete, except in poetry. 

Drayton. Browne, 

HO/LY, a. [Sax. halig; G. and D. heilig ; Sw. helig; 
Dan. hellig ; from the root of heal, hold, whole, and 
all; Sam hal, G. heil, D. heel, Sw. hel, Dan. heel, 
whole Sse Heat arid Hotp, and Class G1, No. 31, 
35,42 The sense is whole, entire, complete, sound, 
unimpaired. 

1. Properly, whole, entire, or perfect, in a moral 
sense. Hence, pure in heart, temper, or dispositions ; 
free from sin and sinful affections. » Applied to the 
Supreme Being, holy signifies perfectly pure, immac- 
ulate, and complete, in moral character ; and man is 
more or less holy; as his heart is more or less sancti- 
fied, or purified from evil dispositions. We call a 
man holy, when his heart is conformed in some de- 
gree to the image of God, and his life is regulated 
by the divine precepts. Hence, holy is used as nearly 
synonymous with good, pious, godly. 


Be ye holy ; for I am holy. — 1 Pet. £. 


2. Hallowed ; consecrated or set apart to a #8ed 
use, or. to the service or worship of God; a sense 
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frequent in Scripture; as, the holy Sabbath; holy 
ioil; Aoly vessels 5a holy nation; the holy temple; a 
‘Roly priesthood, ? 

3. Proceeding from sc principles, or directed to 

ious purposes ; as, holy zeal. 
- 4. Perfectly just ae good; as, the holy law of 
God. 

5. Sacred; as, a holy witness. Shak. 

Holy of holies; in Scripture, the innermost apart- 
ment of the Jewish tabernacle or temple, where the 
ark was kept, and where no person entered, except 
the high priest once a year. 

Holy Ghost, or Holy Spirit; the divine Spirit ; tho 
third person in the Trinity ; the Sanctifier of souls. 

. Holy war; a war undertaken to rescue the Holy 
Land, the ancient Judea, from tho infidels; a cru- 
sade; an expedition carried on by Christians against 
tho Saracens, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries: a war carried on in a most unholy manner. 

HiO’/LY-€ROSS DAY,n. The fourteenth of Septem- 
ber, observed as a festival, in memory of the exalta- 


tion of our Savior’s cross. Brande, 
IIO/LY-€RO-EL, a. Cruel from excess of holiness. 
Shak, 


HO’LY-DAY, 2. A religious festival ; sometimes ap- 
plied to a festival of any kind, for which Iourpay Is 
the more appropriate term. 

HO’/LY-OF’FICE, n. A name for the Inquisition. 

EO/LY-ONE, (-wun,) 7. An appellation of the Su- 
preme Being, by way of emphasis. 

2. An appellation of Christ. Js. xliii. 
3. One separated to the servico of God. 
xxxiii. 

HO/LY-ROOD, n. Tho cross or crucifix, particularly 
one placed in Roman Catholic churches, over the en- 
trance of the chancel. 

[As applied to the palaco in Edinburgh, the word 
is pronounced hol’ y-rood. Smart.] 

HO/LY-ROOD DAY, 7. A festival observed on tho 
fourteenth of September, in memory of the exalta- 
tion of our Savior’s cross, Brande. 

HO LY-STONE, n. A stone uscd by seamen for 
cleaning the decks of ships ; so called in derision, it 
is said, from the dislike of soamen to uso it. Totten. 

HO’LY-STONE, 4.4. To scrub the deck of a vessel 
with a stone used by seamen for this purpose. 

HO/LY-THIS-TLE, (-this’/l,) 2. A plant of the ge- 
nus Centaurea. 

: The blessed thistle, Centaurea benedicta. Cyc. 

HO/LY-THURS’/DAY, n. The day on which the as- 

: cension of our Savior is commemorated, ten days be- 

' fore Whitsuntide. Johnson. 

HO/LY-WA-TER,n. In the Greck and Roman Catholic 
churches, water which has beey consecrated by the 
priest to sprinkle the faithful, and things used for 
holy purposes, 

HHO’LY-WEEK, nz. Thé weck before Easter, in which 

+ the passion of our Savior is commemorated. Johnson. 

HO’/LY-WRIT, (-rit,) . The sacred Scriptures. 

HOM/AGE, n. [Fr. hommage ; Sp. homenage ; It. omag- 
gio; from L., homo, reuse 

1. In feudal law, the submission, loyalty, and ser- 
vice which a tenant promised to his Jord or superior, 
when first admitted to the land which he held of 
him in fee ; or rather the act of the tenant in making 
this submission, or being invested with the fee. The 
ceremony of doing homage was thus performed. The 
tenant, being ungirt and uncovered, kneeled and 
held up both his hands between those of the lord, 
who sat before him, and there professed that “he did 
become his man, from that day forth, of life, and limb, 
and earthly honor,” and then received a kiss from 
bis Jord, Blackstone, 

2. Obelsance ; respoct paid by external action. 

Go, go, with homage yon proud victura meet. Dryden. 

3. Reverence directed to the Supreme Being ; rev- 
erential worship; devout affection. 

HOM/AGE, v.t. To pay respect to by external action ; 
to give reverence to; to profess fealty. 

HOM’AGE-A-BLE, a. Subject to homage. Howell. 

HOM’A-GER, n. One who does homage, or holds 
land of another by homage. Bacon, 

HOM/BERG’S PY-ROPH’O-RUS. An inflammable 
composition whose essential ingredient is sulphuret 
of potassium in a state of minute division. Turner. 

HOME, nz. [Sax. ham; G. and D. heim; Sw. hem; 
Dan. hiem; Gr. xwyn; propérly, a house, a close 
place, or place of rest. Hence hamlet, Fr. hameau, 
Arm. hamell, The primary sense is probably to in- 
close,'to cover, or to make fast. Derivatives in G. 
D. Sw. and Dan. signify secret, close; and we say, 
to bring home arguments, that 1s, press them close ; 
to drive home a nail, &c. If the radical senso is close, 


-- 


it may be from the same root as Ar. Se kamai, to 


Dout. 


cover, See Cuzmistay, and Class Gm, No. 7, 9, 20, 


7 A dwelling-house ; the house or place in which 


one resides, He was not at home. 
Then the disciples went away agaln to taefr wn <ome, — John 
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2. One’s own country. Let affairs at home be well! IIOME’/SPUN, a. Spun or wrought at home; of do- 
‘Swi 


managed by the adininixtration. 
3. The place of constant residence ; the seat. 
Fiandria, by plonty, mado the home of war, Prior. 


4, The grave; death ; or a future state, 
Man goeth to his long home. — Ecclos, xil, 
5. The present state of oxistence, 


Whilst Ne aro at home in tho body, we are absont from the Lord. 
_ Ol. Ve 

At home; at one’s own house, or lodgings. 

To be ut home; to be conversant with what is fa- 
millar. 

HOME, a. Pertaining to one’s dwelling or country ; 
domestic ; as, home manufactures, 

2. Close ; severe; poignant; as, a home thrust. 

pret adv. [This is merely elliptical, to being omit- 
ted. 

3 To one’s own habitation ; as in the phrases, go 
home, come home, bring home, carry home. 

2. To one’s own country. Home Is opposed to 
abroad, or in a foreign country. My brother will re- 
turn home in the first ship from India. 

3. Close ; closely ; to the point; as, this consider- 
ation comos home to our interest, that is, it nearly af- 
fects it. Drive the nail home, that is, drive it close, 

To haul home the top-sail sheets, in seamen’s lan- 
gaze, isto draw the bottom ef the top-sail close to 
the yard-arm by means of the sheets. 

An anchor is said to come home, when it loosens 
from the ground by the violence of the wind or cur- 
rent, &c. 

HOME’-BORN, a. Native; natural. 

2. Doinestic ; not foreign. 

HOME/-BOUND, a. See Homewarp-sounp. 
ZOGMHE/-~BRED, a, Native ; natural ; as, home-bred lusts, 
Hammond. 

2. Domestic; originating at home; not foreign ; 
as, home-bred evil. penser. 

3. Plain; rude ; artless ; uncultivated ; not polished 
by travel. 

Only to me two home-bred youths belong. Dryden. 


HOME/-BUILT, (-bilt,) a. Built in our own country. 


Jefferson. 

HOME/-DRIV’EN, a. Driven home, as a blow; 
driven closely. 

HOME/-DWELL/ING, a. Dwelling at home. 

HOME/-FELT, a. Felt in one’s own breast ; inward ; 
private ; as, hume-felt joys or delight. 

Milton. Pope. 

HOME’-KEEP-ING, a, Staying at home; not gad- 
ding. Shak. 

HOME’LESS, a. Destitute of a home. 

HOME’LI-ER, a. comp. More homely. 

HOME/LL-EST, a. euperl. Most homely. 

HOME’LI-LY, adv. Rudely ; inelegantly. 

HOME’LI-NESS, 2. [from homely.) Plainness of fea- 
tures; want of beauty. It expresses tess than Uc- 
LIWESs. 

2. Rudeness ; coarseness; as, the homeliness of 
dress, or of sentiments. Addison, 
HOME’-LOT, z. An inclosure on or near which the 

mansion-house stands. [/merica.] 

HOME’LY, a. [from home.] Originally, belonging to 
hume ; domestic ; hence, of plain features; not 
handsome ; as, a homely face. It expresses less 
than Uety. 

Let time, which makes you homely, make vou =lea, 


2. Plain ; like that which is made for common do- 
mestic use ; rude; coarse ; not fine, c- ~‘s-ant; es, 
a homely garment ; a homely house ; homety fare. 

Now Strephon dally entertains 
His Chloo in the homediest strains, Pops. 

HOME’LY, adv. Plainly ; rudely ; coarselv ; as, home- 
ly dressed. [Little used.} 

HOME/LYN, 2. A species of fish. 

HOME/’-MADE, a. Made at home; being of domestic 
manufacture ; made either in private families, or in 
one’s own country. Locke. 

HO-ME-O-PATH/I€, a. Pertaining or belonging to 
homeopathy. : 

HO-ME-O-PATH/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the method of 
homeopathy. 

HO-ME-OP’A-THIST, x. A believer in homeopathy. 

HO-ME-OP/A-THY, n. [Gr. byotowaQera; dyoros, 
like, and raGos, affettion. 

The doctrine or theory of curing diseases with 
very minute dosos of medicine, by producing in the 
patient affections similar to those of the disease. 

Med. and Surg. Journ. 

HO’MER, A Hebrew measure containing, as a 

€HO’MER, liquid measure, ten baths, and as a dry 
measure, ten ephahs, Gesenius. 

HO-MER/I€, a. Pertaining to Homer, the great poet 
of Greece, or to his poetry ; resembling Homer’s 


Donne. 
Pope. 


n 


verse. 

HOME’SICK, a. Depressed in spirits, or grieved at a 
separation from home. 

HOME’SICK-NESS, n. In medicine, 
or depression of <pirits, occasioned 
from one’s home or country. 


nostalgia, gricf, 
by a seperation 


mestic manufacture. ift, 
2. Not made in foreign countries, Addison. 
3. Plain; coarse ; rude ; homely ; notelegant ; as, 
@ homespun English proverb ; a komespun author, 
don, Addison 
HOME/SPUN, n, Cloth made at home; as, he wus 
dressed in homespun. 

2. A coarso, unpolished, rustic person. Shak. 
HOME’/STALL, ) 2. The place of a mansion-house ; 
HOME/’STEAD,§ tho inclosure or ground immedi- 

ately connected with the mansion, yden 

2. Native seat; orlginal station, or place of resl- 

dence. 

We can traoo thom back to a homestead on the Rivers Velgn and 

Ural. joke, 

In the Unitod States, Homgste 1p isthe word usod.] 
HOME/WARD, ado. [Sax. ham and weard.] 

Toward home ; toward ono’s habitation, or toward 
one’s natlvo country. Sidney, Milton, 
HOME/WARD-BOUND, a. Bound or directing the 
course homeward, or to one’s native land; as, the 
homeward-bound fleet. We spoke a brig homeward- 


bound. 

HOM’I-CI-DAL, a. [from homicide.] Pertaining to 
homicide ; murdorous ; bloody. 

HOWM’I-CIDE, n. Cae from L. homicidium ; homo, man, 
and eado, to str:ke, to kill.] 

1, The killing of one inan or human being by an- 
other. Homicide is of three kinds — justifiable, ex- 
cusable, and felonious; justifiable, when it proceeds 
from unavoidable necessity, without an intention to 
kill, and without negligence ; excusable, when it hap- 
pens from misadventure, or in sel{-defunse ; fulonious, 
when it proceeds from malice, or is done in the pro 
ecution of sume unlawful ‘act, or in a sudden pas- 
sion. Homicide committed with premeditated mal- 
ice, is murder. Suicide, also, or sclf-murder, gs 
felonious homicide. Homicide comprehends murae 
and manslaughtor. Blackstone. 

2. A person who Kills another ; a manslayer. 

Dryden: 

HOM-LLET‘I€, a. [Gr. butAnrtxos, from onthe@y 

HOM I-LET'i¢é-AL, to converse in company.) 

1. Pertaining to familiar intercaure ; social; com 
versable ; companionable. [Rare.] Atterbury, 

2. Pertaining to homiletics. ' 

HOM-I-LET‘1€3S, 2. The science which teaches th 
principles of adapting the discourses of the i 
to the spiritual benefit of the hearers. It is a part of 
practical theology. E. T. Fitch. 

HOM/I-LIST, n. One that preaches to a congregatioth 

Beaum. & Fl. 

HOM'I-LY, n. [Fr. homelie; Sp. homilia; It. omelia; 
Gr. opthca, from bytAcw, to converse in company, 
buchos, a company or assembly.] 

A discourse or sermon read or pronounced to an 
audience. : 

The Book of Homilies, in the English church, is a cor 
lection of plain sermons, which was prepared at the 
time of the Reformation, to be preached by those u. 
the inferior clergy who were not qualified to compose 
discourses themselves. 

HOM/I-NY, 2. [Indian.] In America, maize hulled 
and broken, but cuurse, prepared for food by being 
mixed with water and boiled. Adair, 

Re eae n, [i suppose this to be an Indian 
word. 

A hillock, or small eminence of a conical form, 
sometimes covered with trees. Bartram. Encye. 

HOM-O-CEN’TRIE, a. [Gr. duos and xevrpov.]} 

Having tha same center. 

HO-MOG/A-MOUS, a. [Gr. opos, the same, and ya- 
#25, Marriage.] 

In botany, having the same essential parts of fruc- 
tification. 

HO-MC-GE/NE-AL, 

HO-MO-GE/NE-OUS, 
yeévos, kind.] 

Of the same kind or nature ; consisting of similar 
parts, or of elements of the like nature. Thus we 
say, homogeneous particles, elements, or principles ; 
homogeneous bodies. 

HO-MO-GE/NE-AL-NESS, ) words not to be encour- 

HO-MO-GE-NE/LTY ; aged, equivalent to 

HO-MO-GE/NE-OUS-NESS, 2. Sameness of kind or 
nature. F 

HOM/O-GE-NY, n. Joint nature. Bacon. 

HOW-OI-OP/TO-TON, n. [Gr. dyotos, like, and mrw- 
Tos, falling. ] 

A figure in rhetoric, in which the several parts of 
a sentence end with the same case, or a tense of like 


sound. 
HO-MOI-OU'SI-AN, n. ora. [Gr. buotovetos ; byotos, 
similar, and ovara, being.] 

In church history, a term applied, in the fourth cen- 
tury, to those Arians, who held that the Son was like 
the Father in essence, but not the same. Brande. 

HO-MOL/O-GATE, v. t. [It. omologare; Fr. homolo- 
ger; te buodroyew; Syos, the same, and Acyw, to 


speak. ' 
To approve ; to allow. Wheaton’s Rep. vol. iv. | 


a {Fr. homogene; Gr. byoys- 
vns3 bpos, the same, and 


HOME/-SPEAK-ING, n. Forcible and efficacicus | HO-MO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to homology 3a 


xx, 
Home a the sacred refuge of our lifs. Dryden, sneaking. - Milton. ing a structural affinity. ; 
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#O MOL’0-GOUS, a. [Gr. buvs, the same, and v- | HON-ES-TA/TION, n. Adornment ; grace. 


"yes, proportion.} | ~~ ; 

Having the same ratio or proportion. 
it is applied to those sides of similar figures which, 
being opposite to equal and corresponding angles, are 
proportional to each other. Brande. , 

The homologous terms of a proportion are either 
the two antecedents or the two consequents. J. Day. 

HO-MOL/0-GY, n. In physical science, affinity depend- 
ing on structure, and not merely on similarity of form 
or use. Dana. 

HOM/O-NY,m See Homrny. 

HOM'O-NYM, 2. [Gr, byrs and ovopa.] 

A term applied to words which are the same in 
sound, but differ in signification; as the noun bear 
and the verb to bear. Brande. 

HO-MON/Y¥-MOUS, a. [Gr. buwvvpos ; byos, the same, 
and jvoyza, name. 

Eqguivocal ; ambiguous; that has diff . ut signifi- 
cations, or may be ap) lied to differenti. gs. Watts. 

HO-MON’Y-MOUS-L ; adv. In an equivocal manner. 

j Harris. 

HO-MON'Y-MY, nr. [Gr. buwvvpta. See supra.] 

Ambiguity ; equivocation. Sameness between 
words which differ in signification ; ambiguity. 

Johnson. 

HO-MO-OU’SI-AN, x. or a. [Gr. bpvovgtos j byos, the 
same, and ovota, being. ] 

In church history, a term applied, in the fourth cen- 
tury, to those who maintained that the Son had the 
same essence With the Father ; opposed to Homorovu- 
SIAN. Brande. 

HOM’/O-PHONE, x. [Fr., from Gr. dpo¢ and gmvn.] 

A letter or character expressing a like sound with 
another. Gliddon. 

HO-MOPH’O-NOUS, a. [Gr. duos, the same, and 
gwvn, tone.] 

Being of the same pitch; in unison; expressing 
the same sound or letter. 

HO-MOPH’O-NY, x. [Gr. duos, the same, and ¢dwyn, 
sound.] 

Sameness of sound. Among the Greeks, a kind of 
music performed in unison, in opposition to ANTIPH- 


ony. 
aaeee a. [Gr, dys, the same, and rovus, 
tone. z 
Equable; of the same tenor; applied to diseases 
which have a uniform tenor of rise, state, or declension. 
Quincy. 
HO-MOT’RO-PAL, a, [Gr. 5y0s, the same, and rporn, 
a turning. ] 

In botany, a term used in descyibing the direction 
of bodies, to denote any one having the same direc- 
tion as the body to which it belongs, but not being 
straight. Brande. 

GONE, n. (Sw. hen, a hone; Sax. henan, to stone. 
The word is found in the Greek axovn; and in two 
dialects of the Burman empire, hin, heen, signifies a 
stone. Asiat, Researches, 5,228. We find the word 


‘ 
also in the Syriac Lo} akana, a hone, coticula, La- 


pis Lydius. Cast. Hept. 213.] 

A stone of a fine grit, used for sharpening instru- 
ments that require a fine edge, and particularly for 
setting razors. 

[We never, I believe, call a hone a whetstone. The 
latter is a stone of coarse grit. See the word.] 

HONE, v. t. To rub and sharpen on a hone; as, to 
hone a razor. 

AGNE, v. i. [Qu. W. hawn, eager.] 

Tv pine; tolong. [Qbs.] 

HON’ED, pp. Sharpened on a hone. 

HONE/WORT, n. An umbeiliferous plant of the ge- 
nus Sison. 

HON'‘EST, (on/est,) a, [Fr. honnéte, for honeste; Sp. 
and Port. honesto ; It. onesto ; from L. honestus, from 
honos, honor. ‘ 

1. Upright; just ; fair in dealing with others ; free 
from trickishness and fraud; acting and having the 
disposition to act at all times according to justice or 
correct moral principles ; applied to persons, 

re sae <5 the aaa oat of a ue roe 

n hones sician leaves jent, when contribute 
no Pty. his health, aoe Veetiapias 

2. Fair; just; equitable; free from fraud; as, an 
honest transaction ; an honest transfer of property. - 

3. Frank ; sincere ; unreserved ; according to truth ; 
as, an honest confession. 

4. Sincere ; proceeding from pure or just princi- 
ples, or directed to a g object ; as, an honest inqui- 
ry after truth ; an honest endeavor ; honest views or 

5. Fair; good ; unimpeached. [motives. 

Seek seven nfen of honest report. — Acts vi, 

6. Decent; honorable, or suitable. : 

Frovide things honest in the sight of all mea. — Rom. xii, 

7. Chaste ; faithful. 

‘Wives may be merry, and yet honest too. Shak, 


With reference to this last sense, a man who mar- 
ties his concubine is still said to make an honest 
woman of her. Smart. 

WON’EST, (on’est,) v.t. To adorn; to grace. [Not 
, asec.’ Cea -Vhrie --- Sandys. 


In geometry, | HON’EST-LY, (on/est-ly,) adv. 


HON 


Not used.] 

‘ountagu. 

Uprightly ; justly ; 
wae integrity and fairness; as, a contract honestly, 
made. 

2. With frank sincerity ; without fraud or disguise ; 
according to truth ; as, to confess honestly one’s real 
design. 

3. By upright means ; with upright conduct ; as, to 
live honestly. 4 

4, Chastely ; with conjugal loyalty and fidelity. 

HON/ES-TY, (on/es-ty,) n. [Fr. honnéteté ; L. hones- 
tas. 


1. In principle, an upright disposition ; moral recti- 
tude of heart ; a disposition to conform to justice and 
correct moral principles, in all social transactions, 
In fact; upright conduct ; an actual conformity to jus- 
tice and moral rectitude. 

Honesty is chiefly gpplicable to social transactions, 
or mutual dealings in the exchange of property. 

2. Fairness: candor; truth; as, the honesty of a 
narrative. Wardlaw. 

3. Frank sincerity. Shak. 

4. A flowering herb of the genus Lunaria. 

HON’EY, (hun’y,) nm, [Sax. hunig ; G. honig ; D. ho- 
nig, honing ; Sw. haning; Dan. honning.] 

1. Asweet juice collected by bees from the flowers 
of plants, and deposited in cells of the comb in hives. 
Honey, when pure, is of a moderate consistence ofa 
whitish color, tinged with yellow, sweet to the taste, 
of an agreeable smell, soluble in water, and becom- 
ing vinous by fermentation. In medicine, it is useful 
as a detergent and aperient. It consists chiefly of 


sugar, mucilage, and an acid. Encyc. Ure. 
2. Sweetness ; lusciousness. ‘ 
The king hath found, 
Matter against him, that forever mars 
The honey of his language. Shak, 


3. A word of tenderness ; sweetness; sweet one. 
¢ Dryden. 
This word is sometimes used adjectively ; as, the 
music of his honey vows. . 
HON’EY, v. i. To talk fondiy. [Little used.] Shak. 
HON’EY, v. t. To sweeten. 

HON/EY-BAG, n. The receptacle for honey in a hon- 
ey-bee. Grew. 
HON/EY-€OMB, (hun/y-kéme,) n. A substance of a 
firm, close texture, fotmed by bees into hexagonal 
cells for repositories of honey, nnd for the eggs which 

produce their young. 
2. A casting of iron or other metal which has cells 
like a honeycomb. 

HON/EY-€OMB-ED, (-komd,) ¢. Having little flaws 
or cells. Wiseman. 
HON/EY-DEW, (-di,) n. A sweet, saccharine sub- 

stance, found on the leaves of trees and other plants 
in small drops, like dew. Two substances have been 
called by this name: one secreted from the plants, 
and the uther deposited by a small insect, called the 
aphis, or vine-fretter. .Bees and ants are said to be 
fond of honey-dew. Encyc. 
HON/EY-ED, (hun/nid,) a. Covered with honey, Milton 
2. Sweet ; as, honeyed words. Milton. Shak. 
HGON/EY-FLOW-ER, zn. An evergreen shrub, of the 
eae Melianthus, a native of the Cape of Good 
ope. Loudon. 
HON’EY-GNAT, (-nat,) x. An insect. Ainsworth. 
HON/EY-GUIDE, n. A species of Cuckoo, of the ge- 
nus Indicator, found in Africa, which, by its motions 
and cries, conducts persons to hives of wild honey. 


P. Cyc. 
HON’/EY-HAR-VEST, n. Honey collected. ad rosy 
HON’EY-LESS, a. Destitute of honey. hak. 


HON/EY-L6O-€UST, x. A North-American tree, the 
Gleditschia triacanthus, armed with thorns, and having 
wood resembling that of the locust. It has some- 
times, though erroneously, been called the three- 


thorned acacia. Encyc. Am. 
HON’/EY-MOON, } x2. The first month after mar- 
HON‘EY-MONTH, } riage. Addison. 
HON/EY-MOUFH-ED, a. Soft or smooth in speech. 
Shak. 


HON’EY-STALK, (hun’y-stawk,) n.. Clover-fiower. 

HON/EY-STONE. See Meuurte. Mason. 

HON/EY-SUCK-LE, n. The popular name of some 
species of a genus of plants, the Lonicera or Capri- 
folium, one of which is called woodbine. They are 
celebrated for the beauty and fragrance of their flow- 


ers. 
HON’EY-SUCK’/LED, (-suk/ld,) a. Covered with 


honeysuckles, 
HON/EY-SWEET, g. Sweet ashoney. Chaucer. 
HON/EY-TONGU-ED, (-tungd,) a. Using soft speech: 


HON/EY-WORT, ». Ajflant of the genus Cerinthe, 
whose flowers are very attractive to bees. Loudon, 
HONG, n. The Chinese name of large factories at 
Canton, where each nation has a separate hong. 
Hence, a kong merchant is a Chinese who is author- 
ized to trade with these hongs. Buchanan. 

HO'NI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE, [Fr.] Shame 
be to him that evil thinks. 


| HON‘I-ED, (bun/nid,) [HL] See Hoxerzo. 


HON 


HONOR, (on/ur,) n. [L. honor, honos; Fr. honneur; 
Sp. honor; Port. honra; It. onore; Arm. enor; It. 
onotr. 

i ‘the esteem due or paid to wortl ; high estima- 
tion. “ 

A pro = is not without honor, except In his own country. — 

att. Mile 

2. A testimony of esteem ; any expression of re- 
spect or of high estimation by words or actions; as, 
the honors of war; military honors; funeral honors} 
civil honors. az 

3. Dignity ; exalted rank or place; distinction, 

I have given thee riches and honor, —1 Kings iii, 

Thou art clothed withhonor and majesty. — Ps, civ. 

To doing a good thing, there is both Aonor and pleasure. 7 

Te 

4, Reverence ; veneration; or any act by which 
reverenceé“and submission are expressed, as worship 
paid to the Supreme Being. 

‘i “1 Reputation ; good name ; as, his honor is unsul- 

lied. 

6. True nobleness of mind ; magnanimity ; digni- 
fied respect for character, springing from probity, 
principle, or moral rectitude ; @ distinguishing trait in 
the character of good men. 

7. An assumed appear .ce of nobleness ; scorn of 
meanness, springing from the fear of reproach, with- 
out regard to principle ; as, shall I violate my trust ? 
Forbid it, honor. 

8. Any particular virtue much valued, as bravery 
in men, and chastity in females, Shak. 

9. Dignity of mien ; noble appearance. 

Godlike erect, with native honor clad. Milton. 


10. That which honors; he or that which confers 
dignity.; as, the chancellor is an honor to his profes~ 
sion. 

1l. Privileges of rank or birth ; in tLe plural. 


Restore me to my honors. Shak. 
12, Civilities paid. : 
Then here a slave, or, if you-will, a lord, 
To do the honors, and to givo the word. Pope. 


13. That which adoms; ornament; decoration. 
The sire then shook the honors of his head. Dryden, 


14. A noble kind of seignory or lordship, held of 
the king in capite. - Encyc. 

Honors; in games, the four highest cards, the ace, 
king, queen, and jack. 

Honors of war ; distinctions granted to a vanquished 
enemy, as of marching out from a camp or intrench- 
ments with all the insignia of military etiquette. 
Also, the compliments paid to great personages when 
they appear before an armed body of men ; likewise, 
such gs are paid to the remains of a deceased officer. 

Encyc. Am. . 

On or upon my honor; words accompanying a dec- 
Jaration which pledge one’s honor or reputation for 
the truth of it. The members of the house of lords, 
in Great Britain, are not under oath, but give their 
opinions on their honor. 

Laws of honor, among persons of fashion, signify 
certain rules by which their social intercourse is reg- 
ulated, and which are founded on a regard to repu- 
tation These laws require a punctilious attention 
to decorum in external deportment, but admit of the 
foulest violatfons of moral duty. Paley. 

Court of honor ; a court of chivalry ; a court of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, having power to redress 
injuries of honor, and to hold pleas respecting mat- 
ters of arms and deeds of war. Encyc. 

HON’/OR, (on’ur,) v. t. [L. honoro; Fr. honorer; Sp. 
honrar ; It. onorare.] : 

1. To revere ; to respect; to treat with deference 
and subinission, and perform relative duties to, 

Honor thy father and thy mother, — Ex, xx, 

2. To reverence; to manifest the highest venera- 
tion for, in words and actions ; to entertain the most. 
exalted thoughts of ; to worship; to adore. 

That all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the 

Father. — John v. 

3. To dignify ; to raise to distinction or notice; to 
elevate in rank or station y to exalt, Men are some- 
times honored with titles afd offices which they do 
not merit. 

Thus shall it be dune to ths man whom the king delighteth ta 
honor. — Esther vi. 

4, To glorify ; to render illustrious. 

I will be honored upon Phafaoh, and upon all his host, — Ex. 
xiv. 


5, To treat with due civility.and respect in the or- 
dinary jntercourse of life. The troops honored the 
governor with a ‘salute, 

6, In commerce, to accept and pay when due; as, to 
honor a bill of exchange. 

HON/OR-A-BLE, a. [L. honarabilis ; Fr. honorable.] 

1. Holding a distinguished rank in society ; illus- 
trious or noble. 

Shechern was more Aonorable than all the house of bis father, — 

Mig OF Picea believed j.also of honorable women who were 

Greeks —not a few, — Acts xvii. 


2. Possessing a high mind ; actuated by principle: 
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> of honor, or 48 scrupulous regard to probity, rectitude, 


or reputation. He is an honorable man. , 
;_ 3. Conferring honor, or procured by noble deeds ; 
‘as; honorable woutds. den. 
4, Consistent with honor og reputation. It is not 
honorable to oppress the weak, or to insult the van- 
uished. 
: 5. Respected; worthy of respect; regarded with 


esteem. 
Marriage Is honorable in all. — Heb. xiil. 


6. Performed or accompanied with marks of hon- 
ot - with testimonies of esteem ; as,~n honorable 

juriai. 

7. Proceeding from an upright and laudable cause, 
or directed to a just and proper end; not base ; not 
reproachful ; as, an honorable motive. Nothing can 
be honorable-which is immoral. 

8. Not to be disgraced. 


Let her descend ; my chambers are honorable, 


9. Honest; without hypocrisy or deceit ; fair. 
intentions appear to be honoradle. 

10, An epithet of respect or distinction; as, the 
honorable senate ; the honorable gentleman. 

11. Becoming men of rank and character, or suited 
to support men in a station of dignity ; as, an honor- 
able salary. Constitution of Massachusetts. 

HON’OR-A-BLE-NESS, (on/ur-a-bl-ness,) 2 The 
state of being honorable ; eminence ; distinction. 

2. Conformity to the principles of honor, probity, 
or moral rectitude ; fairness ; applied to disposition or 
to conduct. 

HION’OR-A-BLY, ade. With tokens of honor or re- 
spect. The man was honorably received at court. 

2. Magnanimously ; generously ; with a noble spirit 
or purpose. The prince honorably interposed to pre- 
vent a rupture between the nations, 

3. Reputably ; without reproach. 

Why did I not more honorably starve? 


HOR-OR-A/RI-UM, A term applied, in Europe, to 

HON’OR-A-RY, the recompense offered to pro- 
fessors in universities, and to medical or other pro- 
fessional gentlemen for their services. It is nearly 
equivalent to Free, with the additional idea of being 
given honoris causa, as a token of respect. Brande. 

HON'OR-A-RY, a. Conferring honor, or intended 
merely to confer honor; as, an honorary degree; an 
he~orary crown. : 

&. Possessing a title or place without performing 

services or receiving a reward ; as, an honorary mem- 
ber of a society. 

HON’OR-ED, (on’urd,) pp. or a, Respected; revered ; 
reverenced ; elevated to rank or office; dignified ; 
exalted ; glorified; accepted and paid, as a bill of 
exchange. 

HON’OR-ER, ». One that honors ; one that reveres, 
reve-’nces, or regards with respect. 

2. One who exalts, or who confers honors. 
HON/OR-ING, x The act of giving honor. 
HON’OR-ING, ppr. Respecting highly ; revefencing ; 

exalting; dignifying; conferring marks of esteem; 
accepting and paying, as a bil, 

HON/OR-LESS, (on/ur-less,) a. Destitute of honor; 
not honored. Warburton, 
HOOD, in composition, [Sax. had, hade, G. heit, D. heid, 
Sw..het, Dan. hed, as in manhood, childhood,] denotes 
state or fixedness, henca quality or character, from 
some root signifying to set, Sax. hadian, to ordain. it 
is equivaient to tho termination ness in English, and 
tas in Latin; as goodness, G. gutheit ; brotherhood, L. 


JSraternitas. 
i. hod; W. hod. Qu. from the root of 


HOOD, n. 
ut or hide 
1. A covering for the head, used by females, and 
deeper than a bonnet. 
2. A covering fgr the head and shoulders, used by 
monks; a cowl. 
3. A covering for a hawk’s head or eyes, used in 
falconry. 
4. Any thing to be drawn over the head to cover it. 
5. An ornamental fold that hangs down the back 
of a graduate to mark his degree Johnson. 
6. A low, wooden porch over the ladder which 
leads to tho steerage of a ship; the upper part of a 
galley-chimney ; the cover of apump. Mar. Dict. 
HpOD, v.t. To dress in a hoed or cowl; to put on a 


Shak. 
His 


Dryden. 


Te 


The friar hooded, mnd the monarch crowned, Pope. 
2. To cover ; to blind. 
I'll hood my eyes, Shak, 
3. To cover. 
And hood the flames, Dryden. 


HOOD/ED, pp. or a. Covered with a hood « blinded. 
HOQD'ING, ppr, Covering with a hood, 
HOQD/LUSS, a. Having no hood, : 
HOOD’/MAN-BLIND, xn. A Ler in which a person 
blinded is to catch another, and tell his name; blind. 
man’s-buff. Shak, 
HOQOQD’/WINK, v. t [hood and wink,] To blind by 
covering the eyes, 


We will blind and hoodwink him, Shak, 
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2. To cover; to hide, 


For the prize I'll bnng thee to, 
Shall hoodwink this mischance, Shak. 


3. To deceive by external appearances or disguise ; 


to impose on. eYo 

BOSDWINICING (-winkt,) pp. Blinded ; deceived. . 

HOOD/WINK-ING, ppr. Blinding the eyes; cover- 
ing; hiding; deceiving. 

HOOF, 2. [Sax. hof; G. huf; D. hoef; Dan, hov; Sw. 
hof, a hoof, and a measure. Class Gb, No. 31.] 

1, The horny substance that covers or terminates 
the feet of certain animals, as horses, oxen, sheep, 
goats, deer, &c. 

2. An animal; a beast. 


He had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter. Washington. 


HOOF, v.% To walk as cattie. [Little used.] 
Wiliam Scott. 
HOOF’-BOUND, a. A horse is said to be hoof-bound 
when he has a pain in the fore feet, occasioned by 
the dryness and contraction of the horn of the quar- 
ters, which straitens the quarters of the heels, and 
often makes him lame. Far. Dict. 
HOOF’ED, (hooft,) c. Furnished with hoofs. 


Of all the hoofed quadrupeds the horse is the most mene tol 


‘ew, 

HOOF’LESS, a. Destitute of hoofs. 

HOOF’-TREAD, rn. The tread of a hoof} a track. 

HOOK, ». [Sax hoc; D. hack ; G. haken; Sw. hake; 
Dan. hage  W. hog; Heb-n2n; Ch. 02m, Class Cg, 
No. 2, 23, a 

1. A piece of iron, or other metal, -bent into a curve 

for catching, holding, and sustaining any thing; as, 
a hook for catching fish; a tenter-hook ; a chimney- 
hook; a pot-hook, &c. ‘ 

2. A snare ; a trap. Shak. 

3, [W. hoc, ascythe.] A curving instrument for 

cutting grass or grain; a sickle; an instrument for 
cutting or lopping. Mortimer. Pope, 

4, That part of a hinge which is fixed or inserted 

in a post; whence the phrase, to he off the hooks, to 
be unhinged} to be disturbed or disérdered. Swift. 

5, A forked timber in a ship, placed on the keel, 

6. A catch ; an advantage. [ Vulgar.] 

7. In husbandry, a field sown two years running. 

[Zocal.] Ainsworth. 

By hook and by crook; one way or other ; by any 

means, direct or indirect. den. 

HOOK, v. To catch with a hook ; as, to hook a fish. 

3. To seize and draw, as with a hook Shak. 

3. To fasten with a hook. 

4. To entrap ; to insnare. 

5. To draw by force or artifice. 

To hook on; to apply a hook. 
HOOK, v.% To bend; to be curving. 
HOOK/AH, n. A Turkish pipe, in which the smoke 

of tobacco is made to pass through water for the sake 
of cooling it. 

Boner (hogk’ed or hogkt,) a. Bent into the form 
of a hook; curvated. The claws of a beast are 
hooked. 

2. Bent; curvated ; aquiline ; as, a hooked nose. 


Brown, 
HOOK’ED, (hogkt,) pp. Caught with a hook ; fastened 
with a hook. 
bs ocinca ae n A, state of being bent like a 
ook, 
HOOK’ING, ppr. Catching with a hook; fastening 
with a hook. 
HOOK’-N6S-ZD, a. Having a curvated or ae 


nose, 
HOOK’Y, a. Full of hooks; pertaining to hooks, 
HOOP, ». [D. hoep, hoepel.] 

1. A band of wood or metal used to confine the 
staves of casks, tubs, écc., or for other similar pur- 
poses. Wooden hoops are usualty made by splitting 
an oak or hickory sapling into two parts; but some- 
times they are made of thin splints¢and of other spe- 
ciea of wood. 

2, A piece of whalebone, in the form of a circle or 
ellipsis, used formerly by females ta jilend their pet- 
ticcats ; a farthingale. Swi 

3. Something resembling a hoop; a ring; any thing 
circular. tson. 


“ofan t. To bind or faster with hoops ; as, to hoop 
a 


Norris. 


el or puncheoa. ; 
To clasp ; to encircle ; to surround. 
; Grew. 


HOOP, v.i. [Sax. heajien, heofian, to how}, to lament, 
to weep; also, hwecopan, to whip, to weep, to howl, to 
whoop; the latter is written also weopan, wepan, to 
weep; Goth. wopyan, to whoop. The Sax, heafian 
seems to be connected with heave, and the sense is 
probably to raise or throw the voice. Whether heaf- 
an and hweopan are radically the same word, is not 
certain ; most probably they are, and whoop and weep 
are evidently the same. Weeping, in rude ages, is 
by howling, cr loud outcries. See Wuoor, the same 
wore differently written.] 

To skout ; to utter a Joud cry, or a particular sound 
by way of call or pursuit. 

HOOP, v.t. To drive with a shout or outcry. Shak. 

2. Fo call by a shout or hoop. [ 


HOP 


HOOP,n. Ashou.,; also, | Sw. hof,] a measure, equal 
to a peck. , 
HOOP/ED, (hrupt) pp- _Fastened with heops, 
P/ED, (hogpt,) pp. ned Ww 
HOOP/ER, ». One who hoops casks or tubs; a 


cooper. : 
HOQOP'ING, ppr. Fastening with hoopa, 
2, Crying ont; shouting. 
HOOP/ING-COUGH, 2. A cough in which the pa- 
Ban Doers: or whoops, with a deep inspiration of 
reath. 


HOOP/GE,) 2. [Fr. huppe, the hoopoe, and a tuft; 
Mana? huppé, tufted ; or L. upupa, epops; Gt. 
emo. 


A bird of the genus Upupa, whose head is adorned 
with a beautiful crest, which it can erect or depress 
at pleasure. Encyc. 

HQOQP’-PGOLE, 2. A small young tree cut for making 


oops. 
HOO’SIER, (hoo/zher,) n. A term applied to the citi- 
zens of the state of indiana. United States, 
HOOT, v. i, [W. hed, or hut, a taking off, off, away ; 
huotiaw, to take off, to push away, to hoot ; and udaw, 
to ‘howl or yell; Fr. huwer, a contracted word ; hence, 
hue, in hue and cry.] 
1. To cry out or shout in contempt. 


Matrons and girls shall hoot at thee ne more. Dryden, 
2. To cry as an owl. 
The clamorovs owl, that nightly hoor. _ Dryden. 


HOOT, ». t. To drive with cries or shouts uttered in 
_ contempt. 

Partridge and his clan may hoot me for a cheat. Swifh 
HOOT, 7. Acry orshout in contempt. Glanville,. 
HOOT'ED, pp. Driven with shouts of contempt, 
HOOT'ING, ppr. Shouting in contempt. 
HOOT’ING, x. A shouting in contempt. 

2. The cry of an owl. 
HOOVE, 7m <A diseaso in cattle consisting in the 
HOOV’EN,}$ _ excessive inflation of the stomach b 
gs, ordinarily caused by eating too much green fi 


Gardner. 
HOP, v. i. [Sax. hoppan; G. hitpfen; D. kuppelen; Sw. 
heppa; Dan. hopper; W. hobelu, to hop, to hobble. 


It has the élements of caper.] 
1. To leap, or spring on one leg; applied to persons, 
2. To leap ; to spring forward by leaps ; to skip, ay 
birds. 
Hopping from spray to spray. Dryden, 
3. To waik lame ; to limp; to halt, 
We generally use Hopsie.]} 


4. To move by leaps or starts, as the blood in the 
veins. [JWVot used.] Spenser. 

5. To spring; to leap; to frisk about, 

6. To dance. Chaucer, 


HOP, x. A leap on one leg; a leap; a jump; @ 


spring. 
2. Adance. [ Colioquial.} 
HOP-O’-MY-THUMB, a, A very diminutive person. 


hoe at 05 

HOP, n. [D. hop; G. hopfen; probably hoop, from wind- 
ing. 

A plant constituting the genus Humulus. The 
stalk or vine, which grows to a pes length, is weak, 
and requires to be supported. In growing, it climbs 
or winds round a pole or other support, ‘This plant 
is pf great. importance in brewing, as it tends to pre- 
Serve malt liquors, and renders them more salubri- 
ous. Encye. 

HOP, v. t. To impregnate with hops, Mortimer. 

HOP!_BIND, m ‘Tho stalk or vine on which hope 
grow. Blackstone. 

HOP’OAST, n. In Kent, a kiln for drying hops. 

HOP/-PICK-ER, x, One that picks hops. 

HOP’-POLE, n. A pole used to support hops. Tusser. 

HOP’-VINE, xn, The stalk of hops. 

HOP!-YARD, n. A field or inclosure where hops 

HOP!-GAR-DEN, are raised. 

HOPE, 2. [Sax. hopa; D. hoop; Sw. hopp; Den. haab; 
G. hofnung. Qu. L: cupia, Class Gb, The primary 
sense is, to extend, to reach forward.] 

1, A desire of some good, accompanied with at 
Jeast a slight expectation of obtaining it, or a belief 
that it is obtainable. Hope differs from wish and de- 
sire in this, that it implies some expectation of ob- 
taining the good desired, or the possibility of possess- 
ing it. Hope, therefore, always gives pleasure or 
joy ; whereas wish and desire saay produce, or be ac- 
companied with, pain and anxiety. 


The hypocrite’s hope shall perish, — Job vill. 
He wished, ctsnok welt hope. Milton, 
Sweet hope / kind cheat! Crashaw. 
He that lives upon hope will die fasting, franklin, 
2. Tonfidence in & future event; the highcat de- 
gree of well-founded expectation of good; as, a hope 


founded on God’s gracious promises; a s 
sense. A well-founded scriptural hope is, in our re- 
ligion, the source of ineffable happincss. ‘ 

3. That which gives hope; he or that which fur- 
nishes ground of- expectation, or promiseo desired 
good. The hope of Istael is the Messiah. 4 

The Lord will be the hope of hia people. — Joel iii, 
4. An opinion or belief not amounting to certainty, 


_HOR 


HOR 


HOR 


yo gro. nded on substantial evidence. ‘The Chris- 
es a hope that-his sins are pardoned. 

HOPE, e. i. (Sax. hopian; G. hoffen; D. hoopen, to 
nope, ana to‘neap; Dan. haaber ; Sw. hoppas. 

apn of obtaining it, or a belief that it is obtainable. 


Hope for good success. : Taylor. 
Be weber a hope to the end. —1 Pet. i, 35 
Hope humbly then, with trembling pinions soar. - Pope. 


& 2. To place confidence in; to trust in with confi- 
, dent expectation of good. 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted 
A within me? Hope thou in God. — Ps. xlii. 

HOPE, v.t. To desire with expectation of good, ora 
belief that it may be obtained. But as a transitive 
verb, it is seldom used, and the phrases in which it 

_is so used are elliptical, for being understood. 
So stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear, 


Full in the gap, ani hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 
HOPE, n. Asloping plain between ridges of moun- 
tains. [Wot in use.] Ainsworth. 


HOP’ED, (napt,) pp. Desired with expectation. 

Meenice -SERT’ED, a. Deserted by hope ; hopeless. 
OPE/FUL, a. Having qualities which excite hope\; 
promising or giving ground tu expect good or success ; 
as, a hopeful youth ; a hopeful prospect. 

2. Full of hope or desire, with expectation. 

I was hopeful the success of your firat attempts would encourage 

you to the trial of more nice and ditlicult experiments. 
Boyle. 
HOPE/FUL-LY, adv. In a manner to raise hope; in 
@ way promising geod. He prosecutes his scheme 
hopefully. 

2. In a manner to produce a favorable opinion 
respecting some gond at the present time. The young 
man is hopefully pious. 

S. With hope ; with ground to expect. . 
HOPE/FUL-NESS, n. Promise of good; ground to 
expect what is desirable. Wotton. 
HGOPE’LESS, a. Destitute cf hope; having no expec- 

tation of that which is desirable ; despairing. 
lam a woman, friendless, hopeless. Shak, 


2. Giving no ground of hope or expectation of 
Ee 3 pronising nothing desirable ; desperate ; as, a 

peless condition. 

HOPE’LESS-LY, adv. 
HOPE’LESS-NESS, n. 
affording no hope. 
HOP’‘ER, n. One that hopes. 
HOP’ING, ppr. 
good, with the expectation of obtaining it, or a be- 

2. Confiding in. [lief that it is obtainable, 

HOP/ING-LY, adv. With hope or desire of good, and 
expectation of obtaining it. Hammond. 
HOP’LITE, x. [Gr. dzAcrys, from rAov, a weapon.] 

In ancient Greece, a heavy-armed soldier. Mitford. 

HOP’PED, (hopt,) pp. Leaped on one leg; danced. 

2. Impregnated with hops. 

HOP’PER,n. [See Hor.] One who hops, or leaps 
on one leg. 

2. Properly, a wooden trough or shoe through 
which grain passes into a mill; so named from its 
moving or shaking. But we give the name to a box 
or frame of boards, which receives the grain before 
it passes into the trough; also, toa similar box which 
receives apples for conducting them into a mill, and 
to one which supplies fuel to a furnace, &c. 

‘| 3. A ves%el in which seed-corn is carried for sow- 
‘ing. Encye. 
HOP’/PER-BOY, x. In mills, a rake moving in a circle 
to draw the meal over an opening in the floor, 

through which it falls. 

HOP’PERS, x. A play in which persons hop or leap 
on one leg ; hopscotch, which see. Johnson. 
HOP/PING, ppr. Leaping on one leg; springing; 

2, [inpregnating with hops. [frisking ; dancing. 

HOP’PING, nz. A leaping on one leg; a springing, 
frisking, or dancing. 

2. A gathering of hops. Smart. 

HOP’PLE, v.t. Totie the fect near together, to pre- 
vent leaping ; a3, to hopple an unruly horse. Holloway. 

HOP’PLES, (-plz,}n. pl. Fetters for horses or other 
animals when turned out to graze. , Brande. 


Without hope. Beaum. & Fl. 
A state of being desperate, or 


Shak. 


HOP’PO, x. In China, a collector; an overseer of 


commerce, Malcom. 
HOP’SCOTCH, rn. A play among'boys. The word 

scotch refers to lines which are scotched or traced on 

the-ground, over which the player can pass only by 


hopping. Toone. 
HO’RAL, a. [L. hora, an hour. See Hovr.] 
Relating to an hour, or to hours. rior. 


HO’RAL-LY, adv. Hourly. [Not in use. 
HO/RA-RY, a, [L. horarius; Fr. horaire; from L. 


hora, hour.) 
1. Pertaining to an hour; noting the hours; as, 
horary circle. Encyc. 
2. Continuing an hour. Brown, 


HORDE, xn. [D. horde, a clan, and a hurdle; G. horde, 
a clan, and a pen or fold. This seems to be the Sax, 
heord, a herd. 

A company of wandering people, dwelling in tents 
| or wagons, and migrating from place to place, for the 


. and phosphate of lime. 


Having hope; indulging desire of. 


sake of pasturage, plunder, &c. Such are some 
tribes of the Tartars in the north of Asia. A horde 
usually consists of fifty or sixty tents. 

Encyc. Mitford. 


‘o Cherish a desire of good, with sume expecta- | HOR/DE-IN, n. A substance analogous to starch, 


found in barley. 

HGORE/HOUND, n. [Sax. hara-hune, white hune.] See 
HoarHounn.] 

HO-RY/ZON, n. [Gr. botSwy, from bprFw, to bound, 
bpos, a limit; Fr. horizon; Sp. horizonte: It. orizonte. 
This word was formerly pronounced hor'izon, like 
orlison, which is in accordance with the regular 
analogy of English words.] 

1. A circle touching the earth at the place of the 
spectator, and bounded by the line in which the earth 
and skies seem to mect. This is called the sensible 
horizon. 

2. The great circle which divides the earth into 
upper and lower hemispheres, and separates the vis- 
ible heavens from the invisible. This is called the 


rational horizon. The sensible horizon is parallel to the” 


rational, but is distant from it by the semi-diameter of 
the earth, or nearly 4000 miles. Olmsted, 
HOR-I-ZON’TAL, a, Pertaining to the horizon, or 
relating to it. 
2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level; as, a hori- 
zontal line or surface, 
3. Near the horizon ; as, horizontal, misty air. 
Milton, 
HOR-L-ZON’/TAL-LY, adv. Ina direction parallel to 
the horizon; on a level; as, a ball carried horizon- 


tally. 
HOR-I-ZON-TAL/I-TY, x. The state of being hori- 
zontal. Kirwan. 
HORN, 27. (Sax. horn; G. Sw. and Dan. horn; Goth. 


haurn; D. hoorn; Sw. horn, a corner; W. corn, a 
horn, cornel, a corner; L. cornu; Sp. cuerno; It. and 
Port. corno; Fr. corne; Heb. Ch. Syr. Eth. Ar, }1p. 
The sense is, ashoot, a projection. Class Rn, No. 15.] 
1. A hard substance growing on the heads of cer- 
tain animals, and particularly on cloven-footed quad- 
rupeds ; usually projecting to some length, and ter- 
mipating in a point. Horns are generally bent or 
‘curving, and those of some animals are spiral. 
They serve for weapons of ‘offense and defense. 
The substance of horns is gelatinous, and in Papin’s 
digester it may be converted into jelly. Encyc. 
Horn is an animal substance, chiefly membranous, 
consisting of coagulated albumen, with a little gelatin 
Ure. 

The horns of deer possess exactly the properties of 
bone, and are composed of the same constituents, 
only the proportion of cartilage is greater. Thomson. 

2. A wind instrument of music, made of horn; a 
trumpet. Such were used by the Jsraelites. 

3. In modern times, a wind instrument of musi, 
made of metal. 

4. An extremity of the moon, when it is waxing 
or waning, and forming a crescent. Dryden. 

5. The feeler or antenna of an insect. 

6. The feeler of a snail, which may be withdrawn ; 
ence, to pull or draw in the horns, is to repress one’s 
ardor, or to restrain pridé. Johnson. 

7. A drinking cupy horns being used ancietitly for 
cups. Hence, in vulgar language, to take a horn, to 
drink. 

8. A winding stream. Dryden. 

9. Horns, in the plural, is used to characterize a 
cuckold. He wears the horns. 

10. In Scripture, horn is a symbol of strength or 
power. 

The horn of Moab is cut off. —Jer, xlviii. 
Horn is also an emblem of glory, honor, dignity. 
My horn is exalted in the Lord, —1 Sam, fi, 


In Daniel, horn represents a kingdom or state. 
HORN, v.i. To cuvkold. B, Jonson. 
HORN’BEAK, n. A fish. [See Hornrisx.] 
HORN’BEAM, n, [See Beam.] The popular name 

of one or two species of a genus of trees, the Cor- 
pinus, having wood of a horny toughness and hard- 
ness, used for various implements of husbandry. 
i Farm. Encyc. 
HORN’BILL, zn. A large, voracious bird, of the genus 
Buceros, which has a flat, bony forehead, with two 
horns ; a native of the East Indies. There are many 
species in India and Africa, distinguished in general 
by a large bill with one or two horns. 
HORN'BLENDE, n. [G. horn and blende.] A com- 
mon mineral, occurring massive or in prismatic crys- 
tals, and of various colors, from white, through green 
shades, to black, The crystals are sometimes short, 
but generally very long and slender, blade-like or 
mere fibers. The black variety is called Hornblende ; 
the green, 4ctinolite ; the white, Tremolite, or White 
hornblende; the fibrous, Asbestus. 

This mineral consists essentially of silica combined- 

with magnesia, lime, or iron. 
HORN’BLENDE-SCHIST, (-shist,) n. A hornblende 

rock of schistose structure. Dana. 
HORN-BLEND/I€, a. Composed chiefly of horn- 

biende. - Percival’s Geol, 
HORN’BLOW-ER, 7x. One that blows a horn. 
HORN’BOOK, nr. The first book of children, or that 


in which they learn their letters and rudiments; so 


called from its cover of horn. [Wow little used.] 
Locke. 
HORN/-BUG, nr. A kind of beetle of a dark, mahoga-) ” 
ny color. Farm. Encyc. 


HORN’-DIS-TEM’PER, n. A disease of cattle, af~ 
fecting the internal substance of the horn. Encyc. 
HORN/ED, a. Furnished with horns ; as, horned caty 

ue. ' 
2. Shaped like a crescent, or the new moon, 


Hilton. 
HORN’ED HORSE, x. The Gnu, which see. 
HORN’/ED-NESS, xn. The appearance of horns. 
HORN’ER, x. One who works or deals in horn. Grew, 

2. One who winds or blows the horn. Sherwood. 

HORN’ET, n. (Sax. hyrnet, hyrnete; G. horniss; D, 
horzel. 

An insect of the genus Vespa or wasp, the Vespa 
crabro. It is much larger and stronger than the 
wasp, and its sting gives severe pain. This insect 
constructs a nest of leaves, or other substanceg, 
which resemble brown paper of alight color. This 
is attached to the branches of trees, and often of the 
size of a half peck measure. 

HORN’‘FISH, 2. The gar-fish or sea-needle, of the old, 
genus Esoz, Encyc. * | 
HORN’FOOT, a. Having a hoof; hoofed. Hakewill, 
HORN’L-FY, v. t, To bestow horns upon., [Wot used) 
or vulgar, Beaum. & Fl. 4 
HORN’ING, n. Appearance of the moon when i 
creasing, or in the form pf a crescent. Gregory. | 

2. In Scottish law, letters of horning are a procesg 
against a debtor requiring the debt to be paid with< 
in a limited time, in default of which the debtor ine 
curs a charge of rebellion. W. Scott. Brande. »; 

HORN’ISH, a. Somewhat like horn; hard. Sandy 
HORN'I-TO, xn, [L. fornare, Sp. horno.] ‘ 
An oven. 
HORN’-LEAD, (-led,) n. Chlorid of lead. 
HORN’LESS, a. Having nohorns. Journ. of Sciencg 
HORN/-MAD, a. Mad from cuckoldom. Shak, ! 
HORN/-MAK-ER, n. A maker of cuckolds. Shak. | 
HORN/-MER/€U-RY, n. Chlorid of mercury. 
HORN’/OWL, n. A species of owl, so called from two 
tufts of feathers on its head, like horns. Ainsworth 
HORN’PIPE, n. An instrument of music in Wales, 
consisting of a wooden pipe with horns at the ends, 
one to collect the wind blown from the mouth, the 
other to carry off the sounds as modulated by the 
performer. [W. pib-corn.] Encyc. \ 

2. A lively air or tune of triple time, with six 
crotchets in a bar; four to the descending beat, and 
two to the ascending. Encyc.4 

3. A characteristic British dance. Smart. 4 

HORN’-SHAV-INGS, n. pl. Scrapings or raspings of 
the horns of deer. B. Jonson. ' 
HORN!-SIL-VER, . Chlorid of silver. . | _ 
HORN'SLATE, n. A gray, silicious stone. Kirwan, 
HORN'SPOON, n. A spoon made of horn. 
HORN’/STONE, 7. A silicious stone, a subspecies of 
quartz. It is divided by Jameson into splintery, 
conchoidal,and wood-stone. [See Cuznr.] 
HORN’WORK, n. In fortification, an outwork com- 
posed of two demj-bastions joined by a curtain. 


3 . Brande, 
HORN’WRACK, (-rak,) n. A species of coralline. 
See Crescoth 
HORN’Y, a. Consisting of horn, or horns. Miltom 


2. Resembling horn. 
3. Hard ; callous. Dryden. 
HO-ROG/RA-PHY,+n. [Gr. Opa, hour, and ypapuh 
to write, ypady, a description. 

1, An account of hours. 

2. The art of constructing dials. Cyc. 

HOR’O-LOGE, zn. ag horloge; L.horologium; Gr. 
Qpodoytov; wpa, hour, and Acyw, to tell. 
An instrument that indicates the hour of the day. 
But CuronoMeEter is now generally used. 
HOR-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to the horologe, or 
to horology. 
HOR-O-LO-GI-OG/RA-PHER, n. A maker of clocks 
or dials. 

HOR-O-LU-GI-O-GRAPH/I€, a. Pertaining to the 
art of dialing. Chambers. 
HOR-O-LO-GI-OG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. &pa, hour, Aoyos, 

discourse, and ypadn, description. ] 

An account of instruments that show the hour of 
the day; also, of the art of constructing dials. Dict. 

HO-ROL/O-GY, n. [Gr..Apodoyew; pe, hour, and 
Acy«, to indicate. See Horotoce. 

That branch of mathematics which treats of the 
principles and construction of machines for meas- 
uring and indicating portions of time, as clocks, 
watches, &c. Edin. Encyc. 

HOR-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. hers horometry.] _ Be- 
longing to horometry, or to the measurement of time 
‘by hours and subordinate divisions. Asiat. Res. 

HO-ROM/E-TRY, 2. [Gr. wea, hour, and perpov, 
measure, ] rs 

The art or practice of measuring time by hours and 
subordinate divisions, p _ 

HOR/O-S€OPE, n. [Fr., from Gr. wpocxoros; wpa, 
hour, and cxorew, to view, or consider. ] 

1. In astrology, a scheme or figure of the twelve 
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houses br twelve signs of the zodiac, in which is 
inarked the disposition of the heavens at a given 
time, and by which astrologers formerly told the for- 
‘tunes of persons, according to the position of the 
stars at the time of their birth. Encyc. 

2, The degree or point of the heavens arising 
above the eastern point of the horizon at any given 
time when a prediction is to be made of a future 
event. Encye. 

HO-ROS’€0-PY, i. ‘Che art or practice of prédicting 
future events by the disposition of the stars and 
lanets. _. 

HOR’RENT, a. horrens. See Honor.) 

Bristled ; standing erect as bristles; pointing out- 
ward. 

With bright emblazonry and horrent arms. Miiton. 
HOR/RI-BLE, a. -[L. horribilis. See Hornor.] 

Exciting, or tending to excite, horror ; dreadful ; 
terrible ; shocking ; hideous; a5,-a horrible figure or 
sight ; a horrible story. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round. Milton. 


HOR/RI-BLE-NESS, x. The state or qualities that 
may excite horror; dreadfulness ; terribleness ; hid- 
eousness. 

HOR/RI-BLY, adv. In a manner to excite horror; 
dreadfully; terribly; as, horribly loud; horribly 
afraid. 

HOR/RID, a, [L. horridus, See Hoxnror.] 

1. That does or may excite horror; dreadful ; hid- 
eous ; shocking; as, a horrid spectacie or sight ; hor- 
rid sympathy. aN , Milton. 

} 2. Rough ; rugged. [ This is the literal and primary 
‘sense. | 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. Dryden. 


3, Shocking; very offensive ; @ colloquial he 
é ope. 
HOR/RID-LY, adv. In a manner to excite horror; 
dreadfully ; shockingly. 
HOR’RID-NESS, n. The qualities that do or may ex- 
cite horror ; hideousness ; enormity. Hammond. 
HOR-RIF'I€, a. [L. horrificus.] 
Causing horror. . Thomson. 
HOR/RI-FI-ED, (hor’re-fide,) pp. ora. Made horrible ; 
struck with horror. 
HOR/RI-FY, v.t. [L. horror and facio.] 
To make horrible ; to strike with horror. 


i. Irving. 
HOR-RIP-I-LA’/TION, n. A bristling of the hair of 
the head or body, resulting from disease or terror. 
HOR-RIS/O-NOUS, a L horrisonus; horreo, to 
shake, and sonus, sound. 

Sounding dreadfully ; uttering a terrible sound. 

HOR/ROR, z. [L., from horreo, to shake, or shiver, or 
to set up the bristles, to be rough.] 

1. A shaking, shivering, or shuddering, ag in the 
cold fit which precedes a fever.’ This ague is usually 
accompanied with a contraction of the skin into small 
wrinkles, giving it a kind of roughness. 

2. An excessive degree of fear, or a painful emo- 
tion which makes a person tremble ; terror; a shud- 
dering with fear; but appropriately, terror, or a sen- 
gation approaching it, accompanied with hatred or 
detestation. Horror is often a passion compounded 
of fear and hatred or disgust. The recital of a 
bloody deed fills us with horror. 

A horror of great darkness fell on Abram, — Gen, xv. 

Horror hath taken hold on me, because of the wicked that forsake 

thy law. — Ps, cxix. 

3. That which may excite horror or dread ; gloom ; 
dreariness. 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods, 

4. Dreadful thoughts. 

5. Distressing scenes; as, the horrors of war or 
famine. 

The horrors; a result of habits of inebriation; a 
state of extreme bodily and mental agitation, occa- 
sioned by a withdrawment of the customary stim- 
ulus, 

HOR/ROR-STRICK/EN, a. Struck with horror. 
HORS DE COM-BAT', (hor-de-kom-ba’,) — [F r.] 
Out of the combat; disabled to fight. 
[Sax. hors; G. ross; D. ros; Fr. rosse; 


Pope. 


HORSE, 2. 
It. rozzo.] 
1, A species of quadrupeds of the genus. Equus, 
having six erect and parailel fore-teeth in the upper 
jaw, and six somewhat prominent in the under jaw ; 
the dog-teeth are solitary, and the feet consist of an 
undivided hoof. The horse is a beautiful animal, 
and of great use for draught, or conveyance on his 
back. Horse, in English, is of common gender, and 
may comprehend the male and female. 

2. A constellation. Creech. 

3. Cavalry ; a body of troops serving on horse- 
back. In this sense, it has no plural termination. We 
say, 2 thousand horse; a regiment of horse. 

4. A machine by which something is supported ; 
usually, a wooden frame with legs. Various ma- 
chines used in the arts are thus called. Encye. 

5. A wooden machine on which soldiers ride by 
way of punishment ; sometimes called a timber-mare, 

Johnson. 

6. In seamen’s language, a foot-rope extending 
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from the middle of a yard ta its extremity, to sup-; HORSE-RAD/ISH, x. A-plant of the genus Cochlearia, 


port the sailors while they loose, reef, or furl the 

sails ; also, a thick rope extended near the mast for 

hoisting a yard or extending a sail on it. Totten. 
To take horse ; to set out to ride on horseback. 


2. To be covered, as & mare. [ Addison. 
HORSB, v. t. To mount on a horse. 
2. To take or carry on the back. 
The keeper, horsing a deer. Butler. 


3. To’ ride or sit on any thing astride ; as, Pdges 
horsed. 

4. To cover a mare, as the male. Jifortimer. 
HORSE, 2.7%. To get on horseback. Shelton. 
HORSE/BACK, (hors’bak,) n. The state of being on 

a horse ; the posture of riding on a horse. 

I saw them salute on horseback. Shak. 
HORSE’-BEAN, 2. A small bean usually given to 
horses. Mortimer. 
HORSE’-BLOCK, nz. A block or stage that assists 

rsons in mounting and dismounting from a horse. 
HORSE=BOAT, zn. A boat used in conveying horses 

over a river.or other water. 

2. A boat moved by horses; a species of ferry- 


boat. 

HORSE’-BOY, nz. A boy employed in dressing and 
tending horses; a stable-boy. Knolles, 
HORSE’-BREAK-ER, m. One whose employment is 
to break horses, or to teach them to draw or,carry. 

Creech, 
HORSE’-CUEST’NUT, 7. A Jarge nut, the fruit of 
a species of AZsculus ; or the tree that produces it. 
The tree is much eultivated for shade, 
HORSE’-€LOTH, 2. A cloth to cover a horse. 
HORSE’-€OURS’ER, z. One that runs horses, or 
keeps horses for the race. Johnson. 
2. A dealer in horses. Wiseman. 
HORSE’-€RAB, x. A crustaceous fish. Ainsworth, 
HORSE’-€0’/CUM-BER, n. A large green cucumber. 
Mortimer. 
HORSE’-DEAL-ER, n. One who buys and sells 
horses. 
HORSE’-DRENCH, n. A dose of physic for a horse. 
HORSE’-DUNG, n. The dung of horses. Shak. 
HORSE/-EM-MET, n. A species of large ant. 
HORSE!-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. Having a long, coarse 


face. 
HORSE/’-FLESH, n. The flesh of a horse. Bacon. 
HORSE’-FLY, 2. A large fly that stings horses. 
HORSE/-FOOQT, n. A plant, called also Coursroor. 
Ainsworth, 
HORSE’-GUARDS, xn. pl. A body of cavalry for 
guards, 
HORSE’-HAIR, n. 
HORSE/-HGE, n. 
of horses. 
HORSE’-JOCK-EY, 7. A dealer in the purchase and 
sale of horses. 
HORSE’-KEEP-ER, 2. One who Keeps or takes care 
of horses. 
HORSE’-KNAVE, (-nave,) 2. A groom. [Obs] 
haucer. 
HORSE’-KNOPS, (hors’nops,) n. pl. Heads of knop- 
weed. ; Grose. 
HORSE/-LA UGH, (-laf,) x. A loud, boisterous laugh. 


Pope. 
HORSE’-LEECH, x. A large leech. [See Lercu.] 
2. A farrier. Ainsworth. 
HORSE’-LIT-TER, x. A carriage hung on poles 
which are borne by and between two horses. 


Milton. 
HORSE/-LGOAD, n. A load for a horse. 
HORSE’LY, a. Applied to a horse, as manly is toa 


man. 
HORSE’MAN, 27. Arideron horseback. Addison. 
2. A man skilled in riding. Dryden. 

3. A soldier who serves on horseback. Hayward. 
HORSE’/MAN-SHIP, x. The act of riding, and of 
training and managing horses. Pope. 

HORSE!/-MAR-TEN, zn. A Kind of large bee. 


Ainsworth, 
HORSE’/MATCH, 2. A bird. 


The hair of horses. 
A hoe for cleaning a field by means 


Ainsworth, 
HORSE’-MEAT, zn. Food for horses ; provender. 
Bacon. 
A mill turned by a horse. 
HORSE/-MIL/LI-NER, x. [horse and milliner.] One 
who supplies ribbons and other decorations for 
horses, Smart. 
HORSE’-MINT, x. A species of large mint. 
HORSE’-MUS-CLE, (-mus/l,) n. A large muscle or 
shell-fish. Bacon. 
HORSE#/-PATH, n A path for horses, as by canals, 
HORSE!-PLAY, 2. Rough, rugged play. Dryden. 
HORSE/-POND, zn. A pond for watering horses. 
HORSE/-POW-ER, n. The power of a horse; or its 
equivalent, which has been estimated, by Mr. Watt, 
as a power which will raise 32,000 Ibs. avoirdupois 
one foot high per minute. Ure. 
HORSE/-PURS’/LANE, zn. A plant of the genus 
Trianthema. 
HORSE/-RACE, 2». A race by horses; a match of 
horses in running. 
HORSE!-RAC-ING,n. The practice or act of running 
horses, 


a species of scurvy-grass, having a root of a pungent 


taste. 
HORSE’SHOE, (-shoo,) x. A shoe for horses, consist- 
ing of a plate of iron of a circular form. 
2. Any thing shaped like a horseshoe. 
HORSE/SHG6E-HEAD, (-shoo-hed,) x. A disease of 
infants, in which the sutures of the skull are too 
open; 0 d to HeapMo.p-sHort. 


__ op ppose: 
HORSE/SHOE-ING, n. The act or employment of 


shoein, horses, 

HORSECTHISF, ER, } nm. A stealer of horses. 

HORSE’-STEAL-ING, zn. The stealing of a horse or 

HORSE/-STING-ER, x. The dragon-fly. [horses, 

HORSE’-TAIL, 2. A plant of the genus Equisetum, 
allied to the ferns, The shrubby horsetail is of the 
genus Ephedra. Fam. of Plants. 

2. A Turkish standard. Commanders are distin- 
guished by the number of horse-tails carried before 
them, or planted in front of their tents. Thus, the 
sultan has seven, the grand-vizier five, and the 
pashaws three, two, or one. Encyc. Am. 

diet se BS LS (-tung,) 2. A plant of the genus 

uscus, 

HORSE’-VETCH 

HORSE’SHOE-VETCH. 

HORSE/-WAY, | n. A way or road in which horses 

HORSE’-RGAD, may travel. 

HORSE’WENP, 2. A whip for driving or striking horses. 

ed v.t. To lash; to strike with a horse- 

. whip. 

HORSE’WHIP-PED, pp. Struck with a horsewhip. 

HORSE/WHIP-PING, ppr. Lashing or beating with 
a horsewhip., i 

HORSE/WHIP-PING, n. A striking with a horsewhip. 

ig eect el Aloe )»” A woman who rides on horse- 

ACK. 

HORSE’-WORM, n. 
bott. 

HOR-TA’TION, n. [L. hartatio, from hortor, to exhort.) 

The act of exhorting, or giving advice ; exhorta- 
tion ; advice intended to encourage. [But Exnorta- 
TION is generally used.] 

HOR/TA-TIVE, a. Giving exhortation ; advisory. 
HOR/TA-TIVE, n. Exhortation; a precept given to 
incite or encourage. Bacon. 
HOR’TA-TO-RY, a. Giving exhortation or advice ; 

encouraging ; inciting ; as, a hortatory speech. 

HOR-TEN’SIAL, (-shal,) a. [L. hortensis.] 

Fit fora garden. [Wot used.] 

HOR/TI-€UL-TOR, 2. 
cultor, a tiller.] 

One who cultivates a garden. 

HOR-TI-CUL’/TUR-AL, a. Pertaining to the culture 
of gardens. 

HOR’TI-CUL-TURE, x. [L. hortus, a garden, and 
cultura, culture, from colo, to till.] 

The cultivation of a garden; or the art of culti- 
vating gardens, 

HOR-TI-CUL/TUR-IST, x. One who is skilled in 
the art of cultivating gardens. 

HOR/TU-LAN, a, [L. hortulanus.]} 

Belonging to a garden; as, a hortulan calendar. 

Evelyn. 

HOR/TUS SI€/€US,n. [L.] Literally, a dry garden 
an appellation given to a collection of specimens of 
plants, carefully dried and preserved. The old name 
of HERBARIUM. Encyc. 

HORT/YARD, n. An orchard ; which see. 

HO-SAN’NA,2. [Heb., save, I beseech you.] 

An cxclamation of praise to God, or an invocation 
of blessings. In the Hebrew ceremonies, it was a 
prayer rehearsed on the several days of the feast of 
tabcrnacles, in which this word was often repeated. 

HOSE, n. ; pl. Hosx, (hdze,) formerly Hosen, (hd/zn.) 

ee hos, a heel, a thurn, or twig, and hose ; G. 
hose; D. kous; W. hos, hosan, from hws, u cover- 
ing, a housing; Fr. chausse; Ir. asan. The Welsh 
unites this word with house. The hose, or hosan, was 
a garment covering the legs and thighs, like the 
modern long trowsers. Hence, in G. hosen-gurt, a 
hose-girt, is a waist-band; and hosen-trager, hase- 
supporter, or shoulder-strap, indicates that the hose 
was sustained, as breeches and pantaloons now are, 
by suspenders or braces. ] 

1. Breeches or trowsers, Shak, 

2. Stockings ; covering for the legs. This word; 
in mercantile use, is synonymous with stockings, 
though originally a very different garfent. 

3. A flexible pipe, generally made of leather, used 
with engines, for convoying water tc extinguish 
fires, &c. 

HO/SIER, (hd/zhur,) n. One who deals in stockings 
and socks, &c. 

ene (hd/zhur-y,) . Stockings in general ; 
socks, 

HOS/PICE, (hos’pees,) n. [Fr., from L. hospitium. 
A term applied to convents in some of the passes o} 
the Alps, for the entertainment of travelers. 

HOS’PI-TA-BLE, a. [L. hospitalis, from hospes, a 
guest ; It. ospitale and ospitabile, Hespes is from the 
Celtic ; W. osb, a stranger or wanderer, a guest; 
Arm. osb, osp, hospyd. See Hosr.] 


n._A plant of the genus 
Hippocrepis. 


A worm that infests horses ; a 


Evelyn 
[L. kortus, a garden, and 
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HOS 


1, Receiving and entertaining strangers with kind- 
ness and without reward ; kind to strangers and 
guests; disposed to treat guests with generous kind- 
ness ; a8, a hospitable man. 

2. Proceeding from or indicating kindness to guests; 
manifesting generosity ; as, a hospitable table ; hos- 
pitable rites. , Dryden. 

3. Inviting to strangers ; offering kind reception ; 
indicating hospitality. 

To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
With hospitable ray. Goldsmith. 
HOS’PI-TA-BLY, adv. With kindness to strangers 
or guests ; with generous and liberal entertainment. 


Prior. Swyft. 
HOS/PI-TAGE, n. Hospitality. [Obs.] Spenser. 
HOS'PI-TAL, n. [Fr. hOpital, for hospital; L. hospi- 
talis, supra. } 

1. A building appropriated for the reception of 
sick, infirm, and helpless paupers, who are supported 
and nursed by charity; also, a house for the recep- 
tion Of insane persons, whether paupers or not, or 
for seamen, soldiers, foundlings, &c., who are sup- 
ported by the public, or by private charity, or for in- 
fected persons, &c. a 

2. A place for shelter of entertainment. [ Obs.] 

Spenser 


HOS’PI-TAL, a. Hospitable. [Not in usc.] Howell. 

HOS’ PI-TAL-ER, n. pens hospital.] Properly, one 
residing in a hospital for the purpose of receiving 
the poor and strangers. The hospitalers were an 
order of Knights who built a hospital at Jerusalem 
for pilgrims. They were called knights of St. John, 
and are the same as the knights of Malta. Encyc. 

HOS-PI-TAL/I-TY, n. [Fr. hospitalité; L. hospitali- 
tas; W. ysbyd. See HospitaBve.] 

The act or practice of receiving and entertaining 
strangers or guests without reward, or with kind 
and generous liberality. 

A bishop — must be given to hospitality. —1 Tim. iii. 

Hospitality | have found as universal as the face of man. 


Ledyard, 

HOS’PI-TATE, »v. i. [L. hospitor.] 

To reside or lodge under the roof of another. 
Not used. Grew. 
HOS/PLTATE, v. t. Tolodge a person. [Not used.] 
HOS’PO-DAR,zx. A governor appointed by the Turk- 
ish porte over the Christian provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. Since 1829, the appointment is for 

life, Brande. 

HOST, xn. [Fr. hdte, for hoste; It. oste: Sp. huesped ; 
Port. hospede; and L. hostis, a stranger, an enemy, 
probably of the same family. 
‘The sense is, a stranger or foreigner, that is, a wan- 
derer or traveler, from some root signifying to wan- 
der, 5 go or pass, or to visit. See Class Gs, No. 5, 
14, 16. 

1. One who entertains another at his own house, 
without reward. 

Homer never eptertained guests or hosts with long speeches, 

Sidney, 

2. One who entertains another at his house for 
reward ; an innkeeper ; a landlord. 

3. A guest; one who is entertained at the house 
of another. The innkeeper says of the traveler, he 
has a good host, and the traveler says of his landlord, 
be has a kind host. [See Guest.] Encyc. 

HGST, x. ([L. hostis, a stranger, an enemy. The 
sense is probably transferred from a single foe to an 
army of foes.] 

1. An army; 2 number of men embodied for 
war. 

2. Any great number or multitude. 

HOST, x. [L. hostia, a victim or sacrifice, from hostis, 
an enemy ; Fr. hostie; applied to the Savior, who 
was offered for the sins of men. 

In the Roman Catholic church, the sacrifice of the 
muss, or the consecrated wafer, representing the 
body of Christ, or, as the Roman Catholics allege, 
transubstantiated into his own body and blood. 


Brande, 

HOST, v.%. To lodge at an inn; to take up enter- 
tainment. [Little used.] k Shak. 
HOST, v. t, To giveentertainment to. [JVot used.] 
Spenser. 

HOS’/TAGE, n. Stage, for ostage; It. ostaggio; 


Fr. 
Arm. ostaich ; F geissel; W. gwystyl, a pledge, 
pawn, surety, hostage.] 

A person delivered to an enemy or hostile power, 
as a pledge to secure the performance of the condi- 
tions of a treaty or stipulations of any kiud, and on 
the performance of which the person is to be re- 


leased. Bacon. Atterbury. 

Perea RY fn. An inn. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
’ 

HOS’TEL-ER, » An innkeeper. Booth. 


HOST’ESS, x. A female host; a woman who enter- 
tains guests at her house. Dryden. 
2. A woman who keeps an inn. Temple. 
HOST’ESS-SHIP, 2. The character or business of a 
hostess. Shak. 
HOS4TIE, (hos’te,) nm. [L. hostia.] The consccrated 
' _ wafer. Burnet. 
NOS/TILE, (hos’til,) a. [L. hostilis, from hostix, an 
enemy, that is, a foreigner.] 


(See HosritaBte.) | 


HOT 


EEF 


1. Belonging to a public enemy ; designating en- 
mity, particularly public enmity, or a state of war; 
inimical ; as, a hostile band or army ; a hostile force ; 
hostile intentions. 

2. Possessed by a public enemy ; as, a hostile coun- 
try. Kent. 
3. Pertaining to or expressing private enmity or 

opposition ; as, hostile to sudden change. 
HOS’TILE-LY, adv. Ina hostile manner. 
HOS-TIL/I-TY, n. [Fr. hostilité; L. hostilitas, from 

hostis, an et 
1. The state of war between nations or states; 
the actions of an open enemy ; aggression ; attacks 

of anenemy. These secret enmities broke out m 

hostilities. 

Hosti ity being thus suspended with France. Hayward. 
We have carried on even our hosilities with humanity. 

Alterbury. 
2. Private enmity ; @ sense less proper. 


HOS’TIL-IZE, v. t. To make an enemy. [Little used.] 
HOST'ING, n. [from host,an army.] An encounter ; 
a battle. [Little used.] Milton. 

2. A muster or review. [Ods.] Spenser. 
HOS/TLER, (hos’ler or os/ler,) m. [from Fr. hételier, 

an innkeeper. See Hotsrz. 

The person who has the care of horses at an jnn. 
HOST’LESS, a. Inhespitable. [Jot in use. 
HOST’RY, 2. A stable for horses. den. 

2. A lodging-house. Howell. 
HOT, a. [Sax. hat; G, heiss; D. heet; Sw. het; Dan. 

heed. See er 
1. Having sensible heat; opposed to cold ; as, a hot 
stove or fire ; a hot cloth ; hot liquors. Hot expresses 
more than warm. 

2. Ardent in temper; easily excited or exasper- 
ated ; vehement. 

Achilles is impatient, hot, and revengeful, Dryden. 


3. Violent ; furious; as, a hot engagement or as- 
sault. Dryden, 
4. Eager; animated ; brisk; keen; as, a hot pur- 
suit, or a person hot in a pursuit. 
5. Lustful; lewd. Shak. 
6. Acrid; biting; stimulating; pungent; as, hot 
as mustard or pepper. 
HOT, HOTE, HO’/TEN, pp. Called; named. [ Obs.] 
ower. 
HOT’BED, n. In gardening, a bed_of earth and 
horsedung, or tanner’s na covered with glass to 
defend it from the cold air, intended for raising early 
plants, or for nourishing exotic plants of warm cli- 
mates, which will not thrive in cool or temperate 
air. Farm. Encye. 
2. A place which favors rapid growth or develop- 
“ment; as, a hotbed of sedition. 
HOT’-BLOOD-ED, a. Having hot blood ; high spirit- 
ed ; irritable. 

HOT’-BRAIN-ED, a. Ardent in temper; violent; 
rash ; precipitate ; as, hot-brained youth. Dryden. 
HOTCH’POT, x. [Fr. hichepot, from hocher, to shake, 

and probably pot, a pot or dish.]} 
1. Properly, a mingled mass; a mixture of ingre- 
dients. Bacon. Camden. 
2. In law, a mixing of lands. Thus lands given 
in frank-marriage to one daughter, shall, after the 
death of the ancestor, be blended with the lands de- 
scending to her and to her sisters from the same an- 
cestor, and then be divided in equal portions to all 
the daughters. Blackstone. 
HOTCH’POTCH. See Hunczropen and Horcupor, 
No. 1. 
HOT’-€0CK-LES, (-kok'Iz,) n. pl. 
coguilles, high shells. ] 
A play in which one covers his eyes, and guesses 
who strikes him, or his hand placed behind him. 
Gay. 
HO-TEL’,n. [Fr. hétel, for hostel, a palace or dwelt 
ing-house of a prince or lord.] 
1. A house for entertaining strangers or travelers. 
It was formerly a house for genteel strangers or 
lodgers, but the name is now given to any inn. 
2. In France, a palace or dwelling of persons of 
rank or wealth. 
HO-TEL! DIEU’, (é-tel/de-u’,) [Fr.] A hospital. 
HOT’-FLOE, n. An apartment heated by stoves or 
steam-pipes, in which padded and printed calicoes 
are dried. Ure. 
HOT’-HEAD-ED, a. Of ardent passions ; veheinent ; 
violent ; rash. Arbuthnot, 
HOT’/HOUSE, n._ A house Kept warm to shelter ten- 
der plants and shrubs from the cold air; a place in 
which the plunts of warmer climates may be reared, 
and fruits ripened. 
2. A bagnio, or place to sweat and cup in. Shak. 


3. A brothel. B. Jonson. 
[from hot.] With heat. 


(Qu. Fr. hautes 


HOT’LY, adv. 
2. Ardently; vehemently ; violently; as, a stag 
hotly pursued. 
‘3. Lustfully. den. 
HOT’-MOUFH-ED, a. Headstrong ; ungovernable. 


That hot-mouthed beast that bears against the curb, Dryden. 
HOT’NESS, n. Sensible heat beyond a moderate de- 


gree of warmth. 
2. Violence ; vehemence ; fury. 


HOU 


HOT’-PRESS-ED, (-prest,) a. Pressed while heat is 
applied, for the purpose of giving a smooth and 
glossy surface. : 

HOT’-PRESS-ING, n. The application of heat in con- 
junction with mechanical pressure, for the purpose 
of giving a smooth and glossy surface, as to paper, 
linen, &c. é 

HOT’-SPIR/IT-ED, a, Having a fiery spirit. Irving. 

HOT’SPUR, n. [hot and spur.] A man violent, pas- 
sionate, heady, rash, or precipitate. Shak, 

2. A kind of pea of early growth. , 


HOT’SPUR, a. Violent; impetuous. Spenser. 
HOT’SPUR-RED, (hot/spurd,, = Wehement; rash ; 
heady , headstrong. Peacham. 


HOT’TEN-TOT, zn. One belonging to a South Afri- 
can tribe, formerly esteemed the most degraded of 
the human race. 

2. A savage, brutal man. 

HOT’TEN-TOT-CHER/RY,n. Aplant. [See Curr: 


Ry. ambers, 

HOT’TEST, a. Most hot. 

HOT’-WALL, n In gardening, a wall constructed 
with flues for the conducting of heat, for securing or 
hastening the growth of fruit-trees. Brande, 

HOU'DAH, 2. A seat to be fixed on a camel’s back, 

HOUGH, (hok,) n. [Sax. hoh, the heel or the hough; 
G. hacke, D. hak, a heel, a page 

i. The lower part of the thigh; the ham; the 
joint of the hind leg of a beast that connects the 
thigh with the leg. Encyc. 

2. Anadz;ahoe. [Not in use.] Stillingfleet. 

HOUGH, (hok,) v. t To hamstring; to disable by 
cutting the sinews of the ham. 

2. To cut witha hoe. [Obs.] 

HOUGH’ED, (hokt,) pp. Hamstrung; disabled by 
cutting the sinews of the ham. 

HOU’LET,n Anowl. [See Howrer.] 

HOULT. See Horr. 

HOUND, x. [Sax. hund; G. Sw. Dan. and Scot. 
hund; D. hond; L. canis; Gr. kvwy, xvvos ; Fr. chien ; 
It. cane. ] 

A generic name of the dog; but in English it is 
confined to a particular breed or variety, used in the 


chase. It has long, smooth, pendulous ears. 
HOUND, v. t. To set on the chase. Bramhall, 
2. To hunt; to chase. LD’ Estrange. 


HOUND’FISH, n. A name of certain fishes cf the 
shark family. The smooth houndfish, or smooth 
shark, is the Mustelus levis, which grows to the 
length of three or four feet, and is esteemed delicate 
food among the Hebrides, Jardime’s Nat. Lib. 

HOUNDS, n. pl. In seamen’s language, the projecting 
parts of the head of a mast, serving as shoulders for 
the top or trestle-trees to rest on. Totten, 

HOUND’S/-TONGUE, (-tung,) n. A plant of the ge- 
nus Cynoglossum, so called from the shape of its 
leaves. Partington. 

HOUND/-TREE, z, Ainsworth. 

HOUP. See Hooroo. 

HOUR, (our,) x. [L.and Sp. hora; Gr. pa; It. ora; 
Fr. heure; Arm. heur; W. awr; Ir. uair; G. uhr; D. 
uur. The primary sense is, time or season, occasion, 
from a root which signifies to come, to happen, to 
fall, to. rush or drive. Hence the Fr. heur signifies 
luck, good fortune, and heureuz, lucky, fortunate, 
happy, that is, seasonable. So in L. tempestivus. 
from tempus. (See Time.) But hour, hora, a erward 
came to signify a certam portion or division of the 
day. This has been different in different nations. } 

1. A space of time equal to one twenty-fourth part 
of the natural day. An hour answers to fifteen de- 
grees of the equator. It consists of sixty minutes, 
each minute of sixty seconds, &c. 

2. Tine ; a particular time ; as, the hour of death. 


Jesus saith, Woman, my hour is not yct come. — John it. 


3. The time marked or indicated by a chronome- 
ter, clock, or watch ; the particular time of the ay. 
What is the hour? At what hour shall we meet? I 
will be with you at an early hour. 

Good hour, signifies early or seasonably. You 
have arrived at a good hour. 

To keep good hours; to be at home in good season ; 
not to be abroad lJate, or at tae usual hours of retiring 
to rest. 

Hours ; in the plural, certain prayers in the Roman 
Catholic church, to be repeated at stated times of 
the day, as matins and vespers. Encye. 

In mythology, the Hours, (Hore,) were divinities, 
regarded either as the goddesses of the seasons or of 
the hours of the day. Brande. 

HOUR/-CiR-€LE, (our’sur-k!,) x. In astronomy, a me- 
ridian ; so called because the arcs of the equator, in- 
tercepted betwecn the meridians, are used as meas- 
ures of time. Olmsted. 

HOUR/-GLASS, (our’gliss,) 2. A chronometer that 
measures intervals of time by the running of sand 
from one glass vessel to another, through a small ap- 
erture. The quantity of sand may be so propor- 
tioned as to measure an hour, a half hour, or a 
quarter. 

2. Space of time. Bacon. 

HOUR/-HAND, zn. The hand or pointed pin which 
shows the hour on a chronometer. 


A kind of tree. 
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HOU 


HOU 


HOUR’I, (hour’e,) ». Among the ‘Mohammedans, a HOUSE’BOTE, (hous’bote,) =. [Rouse and Sax. bo, 


nymph of paradise, ‘ohnson 
HOUR’LY, (our’ly,) a. Happening or done every 
hour; occurring hour by hour; frequent ; often re- 
peated. 
Observe the waning moon with hourly view. Dryden. 
2, Continual. A 
We must live in hourly expectation of having the troops recalled, 


Swift. 
HOURLY, (our'ly,) adv. Every hour; frequently ; 
continually. 


Great was their strife, which hourly wes renewed. Dryden. 
HOUR!-PLATE, (our’plate,) n. The plate of a clock 
or other timepiece on which the hours ‘are marked ; 

the dial. Locker 
HOUS/AGE, n. [from house.] A fee for keeping 

goods ina house. [WVot in use.] Chambers. 
HOUSE, (hous,) n. [Sax. hus ; Goth. Sw. and Scot. 
hus; G. haus; D. huis; Dan. huus; L. casa; It. Sp. 
and Port. casa; W. hws, a covering or housing. If 
the primary sense is a covering, this word may be 


referred to Heb. Ch. Sy. mo>, Ar. Law<S> kesa, 


to put on, to cover. Class Gs, No. 57. It corre- 
sponds to cot, in a different dialect.] 

In a general sense, a buitding or shed intended or 
used as a habitation or shelter for animals of any 
kind ; but appropriately, a building or edifice for the 
habitation of man; a dwelling-place, mansion, or 
abode for any of the human species, It may be of 
any size, and composed of any materials whatever 
— wood, stone, brick, &c. 

2. An edifice or building appropriated to the wor- 
ae of God; a temple; a church; as, the house of 
God. 

3. A monastery ; a college; as, a religious house. 

4, The manner of living; the table. He keeps a 
good house, or a miserable house. 

5. In astrology, the station of a pjanet in the heay- 
ens, or the twelfth part of the heavens. 

Johnson. Encye. 

6. A family of ancestors; descendants and kin- 
dred; a race of persons from the same stock; a 
tribe. It particularly denotes a noble family or an 
illustrious race; as, the house of Austria; the house 
of Hanover. So, in Scripture, the house of Israel, or 
of Judah. 

Two of atiouse few ages can afford, Dryden. 


7. One of the estates of a kingdom assembled in 
parliament or legislature ; a body of men united in 
their legislative capacity, and holding their place by 
right or by election. Thus we say, the house of 
lords or peers of Great Britain ; the kouse of com- 
mons; the house of representatives. In most of the 
United States, the legislatures consist of two houses, 
the senate, and the house of representatives or dele- 

ates, 
: 8. The quorum of a legislative body; the number 
of representatives assembled who are constitution- 
ally empowered to enact laws. Hence we say, there 
is a sufficient number of representatives present to 
form a house. 

9. In mergantile affairs, a firm or commercial es- 
tablishment, as the house of Baring & Brothers. 

10. In Scripture, those who dwell in a house and 
compose a family ; a household. 

conn was o devout man, and feared God with all his house. 

— Acts X., 

I. Wealth ; estate. 

Ye devour widows’ houses. — Matt. xxiii, 

12, The grave; as, the house appointed for all liv- 
ing. Job xxx. 

13. Household affairs ; domestic concerns, 

Set thy house in order. — 2 Kings xx, 


14. The body; the residence of the soul in this 
world ; as, our earthly house. 2 Cor. v. 

15. The church among the Jews. 

Moses was faithful in all his house. — Heb, iil. 

16. A place of residence. Egypt is called the 
house of bondage. Ez, xiii. 

17. A square, or division on a chess-board. Encyc. 

House of correction ; a prison for the punishment of 
idie and disordasly persons, vagrants, trespassers, é&c, 


Brande. 
HOUSE, (houz,) v.t. [Sw. hysa.] 

1. To cover from tho inclemencies of the weather ; 
to shelter ; to protect by covering ; as, to houss weod ; 
to house farming utensils ; to house cattle. 

2. To adinit to residence ; to harbor. 


Palladius wished him to house all the Helots. Batrey. 
3. To deposit and cover, asin the grave. Sandys. 
4. To drive to a shelter. Shak. 


HOUSS, (houz,) v. i.‘ To take shelter or lodgings; to 
keep abode ; to reside. 


To house with darkness and with death, Milton, 


2. To have an astrologica?8tation in the heavens. 


Where Saturn houses. Dryden, 
HOUSE’-BGAT, (hous’béat,) n. A covered boat. 
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supply.] 
In law, a sufficient allowance of wood to repair 
the house and supply fuel. 

HOUSE’-BREAK-ER, (hous’brak-er,) n. One who 
breaks, opens, and enters a house by day with a fe- 
lonious intent, or one who breaks or opens a house, 
and steals therefrom by daylight. Blackstone. 

HOUSE’-BREAK-ING, (hous/brak-mg,) » The 
breaking, or opening and entering of a house by 
daylight, with the intent to commit a felony, or to 
steal or rob. The same crime committed at night is 
burglary. Blackstone. 

HOUSE’-DOG,n, A dog kept to guard the house. 


Addison. 
HOUS’/ED, (houzd,) pp. Put under cover ; sheltered. 
HOUSE’/HOLD, (hous’héld,) x. Those who dwell un- 
der the same roof and compose a family ; those who 


belong to a faunily. 
I baptized also the household of Stephanus. —1 Cor. L 


2. Family life; domestic management. Shak, 

HOUSE/HOLD, a. Belonging to tho house and fami- 

i domestic ; as, household furniture ; household af- 
airs. 

HOUSE’HOLD -BREAD, (-bred,) 2» Common bread, 
or not of the finest quality. 

HOUSE/HOLD-ER, n. The master or chief of a fami- 
ly; one who keeps house with his family. Matt, 


xiii. 
HOUSE’HOLD-STUFF, n. The furniture ofa house ; 
the vessels, utensils, and goods of a family. Bacon. 
HOUSE’/KEEP-ER, 2. 
with his family ; a man or woman who maintains a 
family state in a house; a householder; the master 
or mistress of a family. Locke. 
2. A female servant who has the chief care of the 
family, and superintends the other servants. Swift. 
3. One who lives in plenty. [JVot in use.] Wotton. 
4. One who keeps much at home. [JVot oe 
Sh 


5. Ahouse-dog. [Wot used.} Shak. 
HOUSE/KEEP-ING, a. Domestic; used in a family ; 
as, housekeeping commodities. [Little used.] Carew. 
HOUSE/KEEP-IN G,n. The family state in a dwell- 
ing; care of domestic concerns, 
2, Hospitality; a plentiful and hospitable table. 
Shak. 


Obs. 
noUs! L, (houz’el,)n. [Sax. husel. [Lye supposes 
this to be from Goth, hunsa, a victim.] 
The eucharist ; the sacred bread. 
HOUS/EL, ». t. [Sax. huslian.] 
To give or receive the eucharist. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
HOUSE’-LAMB, x». A lamb kept in a house for fat- 


ting. 

HOUSE’LEEK, 2. [See ane A plant of the ge- 
nus Sempervivum, which is found on the tops of 
pousen: The lesser houseleek is of the genus Se- 

um, 

HOUSE’LESS, a. Destitute of o house or habita- 
tion ; as, the houseless child of want. Goldsmith 

2. Destitute of shelter. . 

HOUSE’LINE,)n. Among seamen, a small line 

HOUS'ING, ~ formed of three strands, smaller 
than rope-yarn, used for seizings, &c. Totten. 

HOUSE’-MAID, zn. A feinale servant employed to keep 
a house clean, &c. ~ : 

HOUSE’-PIG-EON, n, Atame pigeon. Gregory. 

HOUSE’-RAIS-ER,n. One whoerectsa house. . 

Wotton. 

HOUSE/-ROOM, z. Room or place in a house. 

den. 

HOUSE/-SNAIL, n. A particular kind of snail. 

Dict. 

HOUSE’-W ARM-ING, (hous’warm-ing,) 2. A feast or 
merry-making at the time a family enters a new 

ouse. Johnson. 

HOUSE/WIFE, x. [house and wife; contracted into 
huswife, hussy.] The mistress of a family. Pope. 
~2. A female economist ; a good manager. 

Dryden, Addison. 
3. One skilled in female business. Addison. 

4, -A little cuse or hag for articles of female work ; 
(pron. huz/zif.) Shelton. 
HOUSE’ WIFE-LY, a, Pertaining to the mistress of 

a family. 

2. Taken from housewifery, or domestic affairs; 
a8,a houscwifery metaphor. Blackstone, 
HOUSE’WIFE-RY, x. The business of the mistress 
of a famiJy ; female business in the economy of a 

family ; female management of domestic concerns, 
Temple. Taylor, 

HOUSE’WRIGHT, (hous’rite,) n.. An architect who 

builds houses. Fotherby. 


| HOUS/ING, ppr. Depositing in a house; covering; 


sheltering. 

2. Warped; crooked, as a brick. 

HOUS‘ING, n, [Fr. housse; W. hws, a covering.] 

1, Cover or cloth over or under a horse’s saddle, used 
originally to keep off dirt,and afterwards as an or- 
nzamental or military appendage; a saddle-cloth; a 
horse-cloth, 

2. Horses, taken collectively. [Obs.] 

3. [See Houserrnz.] 


One whe occupies a house | 


HOW 


4. In architecture, the space taken out of one solid, 
to admit the insertion of another. Brande. 

Also, a niche for a statue. Gloss. of Archit. 

HOUS’LING, a, [See Houser.] Sacramental; as, 
housling fire, used in the ceremony of marriage. 
ons) Spenser. 
HOUSS, 2. Acovering. [See Housina.] Dryden. 
HOVE; pret. of Heave. 
HOV/EL, nm. ([Sax. hof, hofe, a house, a cave.] 

1. An open shed for sheltering cattle, protecting 
produce, &c., from the weather, Brande, | 

2, A cottage; 2 mean house. 

HOV'‘EL, v. t. - To put in a hovel ; to shelter, 

HOV’EL-ED, pp, Put in a hovel ; ‘sheltered. 

HOV'EN, pp. of Hzave. 

HOV’ER, (huv/er,) v.i. [W. hoviaw, to hang over, to 
fluctuate, to hover. 

1. To flap the wings, as a fowl; to hang over or 
about, fluttering or flapping the wings, with short, ir- 
regular flights. 

Great flights of birds are hovering about the bridge, and sptilin 

2 igh L ie Be, eetling 
. 2. To hang over or arcund, with irregular mo- 
ions. 

A hovering mist exme swimming o’er his sight. Dryden, 

3. To stand in suspense or expectation. Spenser. 

4. To wander about.from place to place in the neigh- 
borhood ; to move back and forth ; as, an army hovr 
ering on our borders ; a ship hovering on our coast. 

Cranch’s Rep. 
HOV’ER, 2. A protection or shelter by hanging over. 


Obs. 
udv'ER-GROUND, nm. Light ground. Ray. 
HOV'ER-ING, ppr. Flapping the wings; hanging 
over or around ; moving with short, irregular flights, 
HOV’ER-ING-LY, adv. In a hovering munner. 
HOW, adv. [Sax. hu; D. hoe.] 
1. In what manner. I know not ow to answer. 
How can a man be born when he is old? How can these things 
be? — John iii. 
2. To what degree or extent. How long shall we 
suffer these indignities? How much better is wis« 
dom than gold! ; 


O, how love I thy law! Hom sweet are ny words to may mutdT— 
Ps, cxix. 


3. For what reason ; from what cause, 
How now, my love, why is your cheek 20 pale? 

4. By what means. How can this effect be pr 

duced? 

5. Tn what state. 

How, and with what reproach shall I return Dryift, 

6. It is used in a sense marking proportion ;) as, 

how much less ; hoz much more. = 

Behold, he putteth no trust in hia servants—how much less fp 
them that dwell in houses of clay ! — Job iv. 

By how much they would diminish the present extent of the se: 
so much they would impair the fertility, and fountains, at 
rivers of the earth. Bentley, 

7. It is much used in exclamation. 

How are the mighty fallen! —2 Sam: f, 


8. In some popular phrases, how is superfluous or 
inelegant. 7 
Thick clouds put us in some hope of land; knowing how that 
part'of the South Sea was utierly unknown, Bacon, 
HOW’BE, adv. Nevertheless. [Obs.] Spenser. 
HOW-BEV'IT, adv. [how, be, and it.] Be it as it may; 
nevertheless ; notwithstanding ; yet; but; however. 
HOW'DY, n A midwife. [LZocal.] 50 
HOW D’YE; how do you? how is your health? ; 
HOW-EV’ER, adv. [how and ever.] In whatever 
manner or degree ; as, however good or bad the style 
2, “At all events ; at least. [may be. 
Our chief end is to bo freed from all, if {t may be, however from 
the greatest evils, Tillotson. 
3. Nevertheless; notwithstanding; yet. I shall 
a! oppose your design ; I can not, however, approve 
it. 


You might, howe’er, have took a fairer way, Dryden, 


« 
HOWATZER, n. [Sp. hobus; G. haubitze. ] 


A-kind of mortar or short gun, mounted on a field 
carriage, and used for throwing shells. The differ- 
ence between a mortar and a howitz is, that the 
trunnions of a mortar are at the end, but those of a 
howitz are at the middle. Encyc. 

HOW’KER, n. A Dutch vessel with two masts, a 
main and a miwzen-mast; also a fishing-boat with 
one mast, used on the coast of Ireland. Jifar. Dict. 

HOWL, ». i. ee huilen; G, heulen: Sw. yla; Dan. 
hyler; Sp. cullar; L. ululo; Gr. vAaw; Corn. hoalea 
Qu. W. wylaw: Arm. guela, or iala; Ir, guilim; It. 
guaiolare. The latter coincide with wail and yell.] 

1, To cry as a dog or wolf ; to uttera particular kind 
of loud, protracted, and mournful sound, We say, 
the dog howls; the wolf howls; Hence, 

2. To utter a loud, mournful sound, expressive of 
distress; to wail. | 

Howl! ye, Sor the day, of the Lord is at hand. — Ts, xiii, . 
Yo rich men, weep and howl, —Jumes v. 


3. To roar, as a tempest. 


HUE 


HOWL, v.t., To utter or speak with outcry. 
Go —hovw! it out in deserts, Philips, 


patie, n.- The cry of a dog or wolf, or other like 
sound. 

2. ‘he cry of a human being in horror or anguish. 
HOWL/ED, pp. Uttered with outcry, as a dog or 


wolf, 
HOWL/ET, n. [Fr. hulotte ; from owl.] 


An owl, 

HOWL/ING, ppr. Uttering the cry of a dog or wolf; 
uttering a loud cry of distress. 

HOWL'ING, a. Filled with howls, or howling beasts ; 
dreary. 

Innumerable artifices and stratagems are ected in the howling 
wilderness and in the great deep, that can never come to our 
knowledge. Addison. 

HOWL/ING, n. The act of howling; a loud outcry 
or mournful sound. 
HOW/’S6O, adv. [ Abbreviation of howsoever.] Although. 


Daniel. 

HOW-SO-EV’ER, adv. [how, #0, and ever.] 
1. In what manner soever. Ralegh. 
2. Although. Shak. 


For this word, However is generally used.] 
HOX, ov. t. To hough; to hamstring. [WVot used.] 
See Hovcn.] Shak. 
HOY, 2. A sinall vessel, usually rigged as a sloop, 

and employed in conveying passengers and goods 
from place to place on the sea-coast, or in transport- 
ing goods to and from a ship in a road or bay. 
Encyc. Mar. Dict. 
HOY ; an exclamation, of no definite meaning. 
HUB, x. [See Hos.] The nave of a wheel. 
Nave.] 
Up to the hub ; to a great extent ; deeply involved ; 
as, a man is in debt up to the hub. 
HUB/BUB, 7x. A great noise of many confused voices ; 
a tumult ; uproar; riot. Spenser. Clarendon. 
HUB-BUB-BOO’,n. A howling. Smart, 
HUCK, v.i. To haggle in trading. [Not in aay 
HUCK, 2. The name of a German river trout. Dict. 
HUCK’A-BACK, z. A kind of linen with raised 
figures on it, used for table-cloths and towels, 
HUCK’LE, n. [Infra.] The hip, that is, a bunch. 
HUCK'LE-BACK-ED, (huk’I-bakt,) a [G. hécker, a 
bunch, and back.] : 
Having round shoulders, 
ITUCK/LE-BER-RY, (huk’/-,) n. The berry called, 
also, WHORTLEBERRY. 
HUCK’LE-BONE, (huk’l-,) xn. [G. kicker, a bunch.] 
The hip bone. - ; 
HUCK’STER, x. [G. hicke, hicker; Dan. hékker. It 
seems to be from hocken, to take on the back, and to 
* signify primarily a peddler, one that carries goods on 
‘ his back.] 
‘ 1. A retailer of small articles, of provisions, 
« Ruts, &c, 

__ 2. A mean, trickish fellow. Hub. Tale. 
HUCK'STER, ov. % To deal in small articles, or in 
ro bargains. Swift. 
H ace, n. The business of a huckster ; 

a g. 
HUCK’STRESS, 2. A female peddler. 


ealin Milton. 
HUD, n. The shell or hull of a nut. [Zocal.] Grose. 
HUD'DLE, v. i. [In Ger., 


[See 


hudeln signifies to bungle. 

It may be allied to hut, hide, or cuddle.] 

1. To crowd; to press together promiscuously, 
without order or regularity. We say of a throng of 
people, they huddle together. 

2. To move in a promiscuous throng without or- 
der; to press or hurry in disorder. The people hud- 

dle along, or huddle into the house. 

HUD’DLE, vz. t. To put on in haste and disorder ; as, 
she huddled on her clothes. 

2. To cover in haste or carelessly. Edwards. 

3. To perform in haste and disorder. Dryden. 

4. To throw together in confusion ; to crowd to- 
gether without regard to order; as, to huddle propo- 
sitions together. Locke. 

HUD/DLE, x. A crowd; a number of persons or 
things crowded together without ordcr or regularity ; 
tumult ; confusion. Glanville. Locke. 

HUD’DLED, pp. Crowded together without order. 

HUD’/DLER, z. One who throws things into confu- 
sion ; a bungler. 

HUD’DLING, ppr. Crowding or throwing together in 
disorder ; putting on carelessly. ' 

HU-DI-BRAS/TIE€, a, Similar in style to Hudibras, 
or doggerel poetr7. 

HOE, (hii,) 2. [Sax. hiewe, hiw, color, form, image, 
beauty ; hiwien, to form, to feign, to simulate. This 
may be cohftracted ; for in Sw. hyckla, Dan. hykler, is 
to play the hypocrite. Perhaps how is of this family.] 

Color; tint; dye. 
Flowers of all hue. Milton. 

HOE, in the phrase hue and cry, signifies a shouting or 
vociferation. In law, a hue and cry is the pursuit of 
a felon or offender, with loud outcries or clamor to 

ve analarm. Hue is acontracted word, Norm. hue, 
Tt. huer of hucher, Dan. hui, or, more probably, it is 
from the same root as hoot. 

HO’ED, (hiide,) @. Having a color. 

HOE/LESS, a. Destitute of color. 


| HUFF’ED, (huft,) pp. 


HUL 
HO’ER, n. One whose business is to cry outlor give 
anularm, [ot in use.] Carew. 
HUFF, xn. [Sp. chufa, an empty boast ; chufar, to hec- 


tor, to bully ; Sw. as, yfca sig. This word coin- 
cides in elements with hcave, hove, Dan. hovner, to 
swell ; but it may be a different word. See Class 
Gb, No. 4, 31.] 
1. A swell of sudden anger or arrogance. 
A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the huff about his extraction. 
L’ Estrange. 
2. A boaster; one swelled with a false opinion of 
his own value or importance. 
Lewd, shallow-brained huffe mnke athvism and contempt of re- 
ligion the badge of wit. jouth. 
HUFF, v. t. Toswell; to enlarge; to puff up. Grew. 
2. To hector ; to bully ; to treat with insolence and 
arrogance ; to chide or rebuke with insolence. 
HUFF, v.z. To swell; to dilate or enlarge ; as, the 
bread huffs. 
2. To bluster ; to swell with anger, pride, or arro- 
gance ; to storm. 
This arrogant conceit made them huf at the doctrine fe mrents 
oul. 


anco. 
A huffing, shining, fiattering, cringing coward. 


Swelled ; puffed up. 

HUFF’ER, xn. A bully ; a swaggerer ; a blusterer, 

HUFF’I-NESS, n. Petulance ; the state of being puffed 
up. Hudibras. 

HUF'F’ING, ppr. Swelling; puffing up; blustering. 

HUFF’ING, x. Petulance ; huffiness. 

HUFF’ISH, a Arrogant; insolent ; hectoring. 

HUFF’ISH-LY, adv. With arrogance or blustering. 

HUFF/ISH-NESS, x. Arrogance ; petulance; noisy 
bluster. 

HUFF’Y, a. Swelled or swelling ; petulant. 

HUG, v. t. [Dan. heger, to hug, to cherish, Sw. hug- 
na; Dan. huger, to sit squat on the tail. The latter 
seems to be the G. hocken, to sit squat, to keep close, 
D. hukken. The sense is to press, and this word may 
be allied to hedge.] 

1, To press close in an embrace. 


And hugged me ia hia arms, Shak. 


2. To embrace closely; to hold fast ; to treat with 
fondness, 
We hug deformitics if they bear our names, Glanville. 


3. To congratulate ; followed by a reciprocal pro- 
noun ; as, to hug one’s self, Smart. 

4. To gripe in wrestling or scuffling. 

5. In seamen’s language, to keep close to; as, to hug 
the land ; to hug the wind. Totten. 


Otway. 


HUG, n. A close embrace. Gay. 
QA icular gripe in wrestling or scuffling. 
HUGE, a. [This word seems to belong to the family 


of high, D. hoog, G. hock. If so, the primary sense 
is, to swell or rise. If not, I know not its origin. 

1. Very large or great ; enormous ; applied to bulk 
or size; a3, a huge mountain ; a huge ox. 

2. It is improperly applied to space and distance, 
in the sense of great, vast, immense; as, a huge 
space; a huge difference. This is inelegant, or 
rather vulgar. 

3. In collequial language, very great; enormous; 
as, a huge feeder. Shak. 

HUOGE/-BEL/LI-ED, a. Having a very large belly. 
Milton. 


HUGE’-BUILT, (bilt,) cz. Built to a huge size. 
HUGE/LY, adv. Very greatly ; enormously ; im- 
mensely. 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea? Shak. 


HUOGE/NESS, n. Enormous bulk or largeness; as, 
the hugeness of a mountain or of an elephant. 
HUG/GED, pp. Closely embraced ; held fast. 
HUG/GER-MUG’GER, x. [Hugger contains the ele- 
ments of hug and hedge, and mugger those of smoke, 
W. mug, and of smuggle.] 
In hugger-mugger, denotes in privacy or secrecy, 
and the word, adverbially used, denotes secretly. 
It is a low, cant word.) Holloway. 
HUG’GING, ppr. Pressing or embracing closely ; 
fondling. : 
HO/GUE-NOT, (hi’ge-not,) n. [The origin of this 
word is uncertain. It is conjectured to be a corrup- 
tion of G. eidgenossen, confederates ; eid, oath, and 
genoss, consort. | ; 

A name formerly given to a Protestant in France. 
HU’/GUE-NOT-ISM, 2. The religion of the Hugue- 
nots in France. Sherwood. 
HO‘/GY, a. [from huge.] Vast in size. [Wot used.] 

den. 


HUY’/SHER, (hwé/sher,) x. [Fr. huissier.] 

Anusher. [Obs.] [Seo Ustxn.] B. Jonson, 
HOKE, xn. [W. hug. 

A cloak ; a hyke. B 
HULCH, 2. Abunchorhump. [Wot used. 
HULCH/Y, a. Much swelling ; gibbous. [JVot used.] 
HULK, n. [D. hulk; Sax. hulc,a cottage or lodge, a 

vessel; Dan. holk, a hoy; Sw. halk. Qu. Gr. 5dxas.] 

1, The body of a ship, or decked vessel of any 

kind ; but the word is applied only to the body of an 
old ship or vessel which is laid by as unfit for ser- 


‘acon. 


HUM 


vice, A shoer-hulk is an old ship fitted with un ep 
paratus to fix or take out the masts of a ship. 
Encyc. SHMar Dict. 

2. Any thing bulky orunwieldy. [Mot used ] Shak, 

The hulks ;in England, old or dismasted ships, for- 
merly used as prisons. - 

HULK, v.t. To take ont ‘the entrails; as, to hulk a 
hare. [Little used.] Ainsworth. 

HULK’Y, a. Bulky; unwieldy. [Wot used. 

HULL, x. [Sax. hul, the cover of a nut; G. Aue D, 
hulse; W.h&l, a cover; huliaw, to cover, to deck, G. 
hiilen. Seo Huxx.] 

1. The outer covering of any thing, particularly of a 
nut or of grain. Johnson says, the hull of a nut cov- 
ers the shell. 

2. The frame or body of a vessel, exclusive of her 
masts, yards, sails, and rigging. Totton. 

To lie a hull, in scamen’s language, is to lie as aship 
without any sail upon her, and her helm lashed a-lce, 

Encye 

To strike a hull, in a storm, is to take in the sails, 

and lash the helm on the lee-side of a ship. 
Encye. 

Hull down, expresses that the hull of the ship is 
concealed by the convexity of the sea, 

HULL, 2. t. To strip off or separate the hull or hulls ; 
as, to hull grain. 

2. To pierce the hull of a ship with a cannon 
ball. 

HULL, v.i To float or drive on the water, like the 
hull of a ship, without sails. Milton. 
HULL’ED, pp. ora. Stripped off, as the hulls of seed. 

Hulled corn or grain; corn or grain boiled in a 
weak lye, so that the hull or coat separates, or is 
easily separated, from the Kernel. 

HULL'ING, ppr. Stripping off the hull. 

HULL’Y, a. Having husks or pods; siliquous. 
HUL’'VER, n. Holly, an evergreen shrub, or tree. [D, 
hulst.] Tusser. 

HUM, v. i [G. hummen; D. hommelen.) 

1. To utter the sound of bees ; to buzz. 

2. To make an inarticulate, buzzing sound, 


The cloudy mesrenger turns me his back, 
And hums. Shak, 


3. To pause in speaking, and make an audible 
Noise, Jike the humming of bees. 
He hummed pnd hawed. Hludibras. 


4. To make a dull, heavy noise like a drone. 
Bull humming on their drowsy course they took. Pope. 


5. To applaud. [Obs.] 

HUM,vz.t. To sing in a low voice; as, to hum a tune. 

2. To cause to hum; to impose on. [Vulgar.] 

HUM,2. The noise of bees or insects. 

2. A low, confused noise, as of crowds; as, the 
busy hum of men. Milton, 

3. Any low, dull noise. Pope. 

4. A low, inarticulate sound, uttered by a speaker 
in a pause ; as, hums and haws. Shak. Dryden. 

5. An expression of applause. Spectator, 

6. An imposition in jest. [ Vulgar. Smart. 

HUM, ezclam. A sound with a pause implying doubt 
and deliberation. Pope. 
HO/MAN, a. [L. humanus; Fr. humain; Sp. humano ; 

It. umano. Iam not certain which are the radical 
letters of this word, but am inclined to believe them 
to be Mn; that the first syllable is a prefix; that ho- 
mo in Lutin is contracted, the n being dropped in the 
nominative, and restored in the oblique cases ; hence 
homo, and the Gothic and Sax. guma, a man, may be 
the same word; but this is doubtful. If Wn are the 
elements, this word is from the root of man, or rath- 
er is formed on the Teutonic word, Heb. }\) form, 
species. The corresponding word in G. is menschlich, 
(manlike,) D. menschelyk. See Man.] 

1. Belonging to man or mankind; pertaining or 
relating to the race of man; as, a human voice ; hu- 
man shape; human nature; human knowledge ; hu: 
man life. 

2. Having the qualities of a man. Swift. 

3. Profane ; not sacred or divine ; as, a human au- 


thor. [Wot in use. : Brown. 
HO/MAN-ATE, a. Endued with humanity. [0ds.] 
Cranmer. 


HU-MANE’, a. [Supra.] Having the feelings and 
dispositions proper to man; having tenderness, com- 
passion, and a disposition to treat others with kind- 

- ness ; particularly in relieving them when in distress, 
or in captivity, when .they are helpless or defense- 
less ; kind ; benevolent. 

2. Inclined to treat the lower orders of animals 
with tenderness, 

HU-MANE/LY, adv. With kindness, tenderness, or 
compassion ; as, the prisoners were treated humanely. 

2. In a humane manner ; with kind feelings. 

HU-MANE’NESS, x. Tenderness. Scott. 

HO/MAN-IST, n. One who pursues the study of the 
humanitics, (liter@ humaniores,) or polite literature ; 
aterm used in various European universities, es- 
pecially the Scottish. Brande, 

2. One versed in the knowledge of human nature, 
Shaftesh ry. 


HU-MAN-I-TA’RI-AN, n. [L. humanus, humaniits.] 
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HUM’/BLER, n. He or that which humbles; he that ; HUM/MING, x. The sound of bees; a low, murmur. 


' One who denies the divinity of Christ, and believes 
him to be a mere man. 
HU-MAN-I-TA’/RI-AN-ISM, x. The doctrine of the 
humanitarians, 
HU-MAN’I-TY, n. [L. humanitas ; Fr. humanité.] . 

1 The peculiar nature of man, by which he Is dis- 
tinguished from other beings. Thus Christ, by his 
incarnation, was invested with humanity. 

2. Mankind collectively ; the human race, 

4f he Is able to untie those knots, he is able to teach all humanity. 

Glanville. 

It is a dex we owe to humanity. S.S. Smith. 

3. The kind feelings, dispositions, and sympathies 
of man, by which he is distinguished from the low- 
er orders of animals; kindness ;. benevolence; es- 
pecially, a dispositién to relieve persons in distress, 
and to treat with tenderness those who are helpless 
and defenseless ; opposed to Crue.ty. 

4. A disposition to treat the lower orders of animals 
with tenderness, or at least to give them no unneces- 
sary pain. 

5. The exercise of kindness ; acts of tenderness. 

6. Philology ; grammatical studies. Johnsan. 

Humenities, inthe plural, signifies grammar, rheto- 
Tic, the Latin and Greek languages, and poetry; for 
teaching which there are professors in the universities 
of Scotland. Encye. 

HU-MAN-I-ZA’/TION, n. The act of humanizing. 

HOQ’MAN-IZE, v.“t. To soften; to render humane; 
to subdue dispositions to cruelty, and render suscepti- 
ble of kind feelings. 

‘Was it the business of magic to humanive our natures? 

Addison. Witherspoon, 
pobre ne oat pp. Softened in feeling; rendered 
humane. 
HO’MAN-IZ-ING, ppr. or a, Softening; subduing 
cruel dispositions, 
HO'MAN-KIND, 2. The race of man; mankind; the 
> human species. Pope. 
HO'MAN-LY, adv. After the manner of men; ac-’ 
cording to the opinions or knowledge of men. The 
present prospects, humanly speaking, promise a hap- 


py issue. 
[ Ods. Pope. 
Cot used, 


2. Kindly ; humanely. 
AU-MA’TION, x. Interment. 
HUM’BYRD, n.. A very small bird of the ge- 
HUM’ MING-BIRD, nus Trochilus, so called from 
the sound ofits wings in flight. The rostrum is 
subulute, filiform, and longer than the head; the 
tongue is filiform and tubulous. It never lights to 
take food, but feeds while on the wing. 
HUM’BLE, a. [Fr. humble; L. humilis; supposed to 
be from humus, the earth, or its root.] 
1, Low ; opposed to Hieu or Lorry. 
Thy humble nest built on ine ground. Couley. 


2. Low ; opposed to Lorry or Great; mean; not 
magnificent ; as, a humble cottage. 
‘ A humble roof, and an obscure retreat, Anon, 


3. Lowly ; modest ; meek ; submissive ; opposed to 
Proup, Haucuty, Arrooant, or Assunine. In an 
evangelical sense, having a ow opinion of one’s self, 
and a deep sense of unworthiness in the sight of God. 

God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. — 

James iv. 
Without a humble imitation of the divine Author of our blessed 
religion, we can never hope to be a happy nation. 
Washington's Circular Address or Letier, June 18, 1783, 

HUM’'BLE, v.t. To bring down; to reduce to a low 
state. This victory humbled the prideof Rome. The 
power of Rome was humbled, but not subdued. 

2, To crush ; to break ; to subdue. The battle of 
Waterloo humbled the power of Bonaparte. 

3. To mortify, or make ashamed ; as, one may be 
humbled without having true humility. 

4. To make humble or lowly in mind ; to abase the 
pride of ; to reduce arrogance and self-dependence ; 
to give alow opinion of one’s moral worth ; to make 
meek and submissive to the divine will; the evan 
gelical sense. 

Humble yourselves undor the mighty hand of God, that he may 

exalt you. —I Pet. v, 
Hezekiak humbled himself for the pride of his heart, —2 Chron. 
xx. 

5. To make to condescend. He humiles himself to 
speak to them. 

6. To bring down; to lower; to reduce. 

Tho highest mountains may be Aumbled into valleys. Hakewill. 

J. To deprive of chastity. Deut. xxi. 

To humble one’s self ; to repent; to afilict one’s self 
for sin ; to make contrite. 

HUM/BLE-BEE, nx. [G. hummel; D.hommel; Dan. 
hummel; Sw. humla; from hum. It is often called 
bumblebee, L. bombus, a buzzing. } 

A bee of a large species, that draws its food chiefly 
from clover flowers. 

HUM/BLED, pp. ora. Made low; abased; rendered 
meek and submissive ; penitent. 

BUM’BLE-MOUTH-ED, a. Mild; meek ; modest. 

. Shak, 


HUM’BLE-NESS, x. The state of being humble or 
low ; humility ; meekness. Bacon. Sidney. 
HUM’/BLE-PLANT, n. A species of sensitive plant. 

’ Mortimer, 


Teduces pride or mortifies. 

UM BLOS.” {n. pl. Entrails of a deer. Jokeson. 
HUM/BLESS, x. [Old Fr, humblesse.] Humbleness ; 
humility. Spenser, 

HUM’BLING, ppr. Abasing; crushing ; subduing. 

2. a. Adapted to abase pride and gelf-dependence, 
HUM’BLING, n. Humiliation ; abatement of pride. 
HUM/BLY, adv. In a humble manner ; with modest 

submissiveness ; with humility. 
Hope humbly then ; with UG eh soar; 
Wait the great teacher, death, and God adore. Pope. 

2. In a low state or condition ; without elevation. 

HUM’BOLDT-INE, x. [from Humboldt.] A native 
oxalate of iron. 

HUM’BOLDT-ITE, 2. cr Humboldt.) <A rare 
mineral, a variety of datholite. 

HUM’BUG, 2, An imposition under fair pretenses ; a 
person who thus imposes, [.4 low word.] 
ra RSs vt. To deceive; to impose on. [4 low 

word. 
HUM/BUG-GED, pp. Imposed on; deceived. 
HUM’BUG-GER-Y, n. The practice of imposition. 
rep eaten) a {Qu. hum and drone, or W. trom, 
eavy. 

Dull; stupid. Addison, Hudibras. 
HUM’DRUM, 2. A stupid fellow ; a drone. 
HU-ME€T’, v.t. [L. humecto, from humeo, to 
HU-ME€T’ATE, be moist ; Fr. humecter.] 

To moisten ; to wet; to water. 7 east used.] 

rown. Howell. 
HU-ME€T-A/TION, x. The act of moistening, wet- 
ting, or watering. ate used. ] Bacon. 
HU-ME€T'IVE, a. Having the power to moisten. 
HO’MER-AL, a, [Fr., from L. humerus, the shoulder.) 

Belonging to the shoulder ; as, the humeral artery. 
HUM’HUM,2. A kind of plain, coarse India cloth, 

made of cotton. 

HO’MI€ AC/ID, xn. An acid formed from humus by 
the action of an alkali. Cooley. 
HU-MI-€U-BA’/TION, x, [L. humus, the ground, and 

cubo, to lie.] 

A lying on the ground. [Little used.) Bramhall. 
HO’MID, a. [L. humidus, from humeo, to be moist ; 

Fr. humide.) 

1. Moist; damp; containing sensible moisture ; 

as, a humid air or atmosphere. 

2. Somewhat wet or watery ; as, humid earth. 
HU-MID'I-TY, n. Moisture ; dampness; a moderate 

degree of wetness, which is perceptible to the eye or 
touch, occasioned by the absorption of a fluid, or its 
adherence to the surface of a batts When a cloth 
has imbibed any fluid to such a degree that it can be 
felt, we call it humid; but when no humidity is per- 
ceptible, we say it is dry. Quicksilver communi- 
cates no humidity to our hands or clothes, for it does 
not adhere to them ; but it will adhere to gold, tin, 
and lead, and render them humid and soft to the 
touch. 

2. Moisture in the form of visible vapor, or per- 

ceptible in the air. 
HO’/MID-NESS, n, Humidity. 
HU-MIL/I-ATE, v. t. [L. humilio; Fr. humilier.] 

To humble; to lower in condition; to depress; 
as, humiliated slaves. Eaton. 
HU-MIL/I-A-TED, pp. Humbled; depressed; de- 

graded. 
HU-MIL/I-A-TING, ppr. Humbling; depressing. 

2. a. Abating pride; reducing self-confidence ; 
mortifying. Boswell, 
HU-MIL-I-A/TION, n. The act of humbling; the 

state of being humbled. 

2. Descent from an elevated state or rank to one 

that is low or humble. 

The former was a humiliation of deity ; the lattor, a humiliation 

of manhood, Hooker. 

3. The act of abasing pride; or the state of being 

reduced to lowliness of mind, meekness, penitence, 
and submission. 

The doctrine he preached was humiliation and repentance. 

Swift. 


4, Abasement of pride ; mortification. 

HU-MIL/I1-TY, 2. [L. Aumilitas ; Fr. humilité. 
Humpte.] 

1, In ethics, freedom from pride and arrogance ; 
humbleness of mind; a modest estimate of. one’s 
owr worth, In theology, humility consists in lowli- 
ness of mind, a deep sense of one’s own unworthi- 
ness in the sight of God, self-abasement, penitence 
for sin, and submission to the divine will. 

Before honor is humility, — Prov. xv. 
Serving the Lord with all humility of mind, — Acts xx. 

2. Act of submission. 

With these humitilies they satisfied the young king. 
HU/MIN, 2. Seg Humus. - 
HO/MITE, rn. A red Vesuvian mineral, occurring in 

minute complex crystals. It was named from Sir 


See 


Davise. 


David Hume. Dana. 
HUM/MER, 2. [from hum.] One that hums; an ap- 
lauder. Ainsworth, 


11UM/MING, ppr. or a, Making a low buzzing or 
murinuring. 


HUM 


ing sound. 
HUM’MING-ALE, x. Sprightly ale. Dryden. 
HUM'MING-BIRD, x. The smallest of birds, of the 
enus Trochilus. [See Humstap. : 


HUM’MOCK, n. A solid mass of turf considerably 


elevated above the surrounding earth. [See Hom- 
MOCK, 

HUM’ $, n. pl. [Persian.] Baths or places fos 
sweating. i 


HO’MOR, z. [L., from humeo, to be moist ; Sans. ama, 
moist. The pronunciation yumor is odiously vul- 


I. 

OF) Moisture 5 but the word is chiefly used to ex- 
press the moisture or fluids of animal bodies; as 

the humors of the eye. But more generally the wor 

is used to express a fluid in its morbid or vitiated 
state. Hence, in popular speech, we often hear it 
said, the blood is full of humors. But the expression 
is not technical, nor correct. 

Aqueous humor of the eye; @ transparent fluid, oe 
cupying the space between the crystalline lens and 
the cornea, both before and behind the pupil. 

Crystalline humor or lens ; a small, transparent, solid 
body, of a softish consistence, occupying a middle 
position in the eye, between the aqueous and vitre- 
ous humors, and directly behind the pupil. It is of 
a lenticular form, or with double convex surfaces, 
and is the principal instrument in refracting the rays 
of light, so as to for!n an image on the retina. 

Vitreous hwmor of the eye; a fluid contained in the 
minute cells of a transparent membrane, occupying 

’ the greater part of the cavity of the eye, and all the 
space between the crystalline and the retina. 

2, A disease of the skin ; cutaneous eruptions. 

2 ielding. | 

3. Turn of mind; temper; disposition, or rather a 
peculiarity of disposition often temporary ; so called 
because the temper of mind has been supposed to 
depend on the fluids of the body. Hence we say, 
good humor; melancholy humor ; peevish humer. 
Such humors, when temporary, we call freaks, 
whims, caprice. Thus a person characterized by 
good nature may have a fit of ul humor; and an ill- 
natured person may have a fit of good humor. So 
we say, it was the humor of the man at the time; it 
was the humor of the multitude. 5 ye 

4, That quality of the imagination which gives te 
ideas a wild or, “ntastic turn, and tends to excite 
laughter or mirth by ludicrous images or pe hota 
tions. Humor is less poignant and brilliant han wit; - 
hence it is always agreeable. Wit, directed against 
folly, often offends by its severity ; humor makes a 
man ashamed of his follies, without exciting his re- 
sentment. Humor may be employed solely to raise 
mirth and render conversation pleasant, or it may 
contain a delicate kind of satire. 

5. Petulance ; peevishness ; better expreased by if 
humor. ! 

Is my friend all perfection ? hes he inct bars oi 

6. A trick ; a practice or habit. { 

1 like not the humor of lying. Shak. 


HO’/MOR, v. t. To gratify by yielding to particular in- 
clination, humor, wish, or desire ; to indulge by com- 
pliance. We sometimes humor children to their in- 
jury or ruin, The sick, the infirm, and the aged 
often require to be humored. 

2. To suit; to indulge; to favor by imposing no 
restraint, and rather contributing to promote by oc- 
casional aids. We say, an actor humors his part, of 
the piece, 

It ia my part to invent, and that of the musicians to humor that 

invention, Dryden, 

HO’MOR-AL, a. Pertaining to, or proceeding from, 

~ the bumors ; as, a humoral fever. Harvey. 

Humoral pathology ; that pathology, or doctrine of 
the nature of diseases, which attributes all morbid 
phenomena to the disordered condition of the fluids 
or humors. Cyc. 

HO/MOR-AL-I6M, zn. State of being humoral. 

. Caldwell, 

2. The doctrine that diseases have their seat in 
the humors. 

HO’MOR-AL-IST, n. One who favors the humoral 

athology. 

HO! MOR-ED, pp. Indulged ; favored. } 

HU/MOR-ING, ppr_ Indulging a particular wish or 

ropensity ; favoring; contributing to aid by falling 
into a design or course, 

HU/MOR-ISM, 2. The state of the humors. 

HO/MOR-IST, 2. One who conducts himself by his 
own inclination, or bent of mind ; ohe who gratifies: 
his own humor, 

The humorist is one that is greatly plensed or greatly displ 

with little things; his BAe eaters dimendl by eles 
and nature of things, Watts. 

2. One that indulges humor in speaking or wri- 
ting ; one who has a playful fancy or genius. [See 
Humor, No. 4.] E 

3. One who has odd conceits; also,a 
droll. Hall, : 


ware 
Bodley. 
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0/MOR-LESS, a. Destitute of humor. . 

HO/MOR-OUS, a. Containing humor; full of wild 
or fanciful images ; adapted to excite laughter ; jocu- 
lar; as, & humorous eysay ; a humorous story. 

2. Having-the power to speak or write irf the style 
of humor; fanciful; playful; exciting laughter ;' as, 
a humorous man or author. 

3. Subject to be governed by humor or caprice ; 

3 capricious ; whimsical. 

1 am known to be a humorous patrician. Shak, 

Rough as a storm, and husrorous as the wind, Dryden. 

4. Moist; humid. [Wot in use.] Drayton. 
HO/MOR-OUS-LY, adv. With a wild or grotesque 
combination df ideas ; in a manner to excite laugh- 
ter or mirth; pleasantly; jocgsely. Addison de- 
Pipe humorously the manual exercise of ladies’ 

‘ans, 
2. Capriciously ; whimsically ; in conformity with 
one’s humor. . ; 
We resolve by halvee, rashly and humorously. Calamy. 


HO’/MOR-OUS-NEES, x. The state or quality of be- 
ing humorous; oddness cf conceit ; jocularity. 
2. Fickleness ; capriciousness. 
3. Peevishnees ; petulance. Goodman. 
HO’MOR-SOME, (-sum,) a. Peevish ; petulant; in- 
fluenced by the humor of the moment. 
The commons do net abet humorsome, factious arms. Burke. 


&. Odd ; humorous ; adapted to excite level ae 


HO’/MOR-SOME-LY, edv.- Peevishly ; petulantly. 
> 2 Oddly ; humorously. [Johnson. 
HUMP, n. [L. umbo.] 
The protuberance formed by.a crooked back ; as, 
» @eamel with one Admp, or two humps. 
GUMP’BACK, x. A crooked back ; high shoulders. 
2, A hurcpbacked person. a 
HUMP/BACK-ED, (-bakt,)c. Having a crooked back. 
HO/MUS, x. ([L., ground.] A pulverulent brown 
substance formed by the action of air on solid ani- 
mal or vegetable matter. It is a valuable constituent 
of soils. | : Graham. 
UNCH, zx. [See the verb.] A hump; a protuber- 
ance; as, the hunch of a camel. ‘ 
2. A lump; a thick piece ; as, a hunch of bread ; 
@ word in common vulgar use in New England. 
3. A push or jerk with the fist or elbow. 
HUNCH, v.t. To push with the elbow; to push or 
thrust with a sudden jerk. 
2. To push out in a protuberance; to crook the 


back. : Dryden. 
HUNCH'BACK, n. A humpback. 
HUNCH’/BACK-ED, (-bakt,) a. Having a crooked 
L’Estrange. Dryden. 


back. 
“UNCH/ED, (huncht,) pp. 
the fist or elbow. A 
HUNCHI'ING, pp. Pushing with the fist or elbow. 
HUND’RED, a. [Sax. hund or huzdred; Goth. hund; 
D. honderd; G. hundert; Sw. hundra; Dan. hundre, 
hundred; L, centum ; W. caht, a circle, the hoop of a 


Pushed or thrdst with 


wheel, the rim of any thing, a complete circle or |. 


series, a hundred ; Corn. canz; Arm. eant ; Ir. ceantr. 
Lye, in his Saxon and Gothic Dictionary, suggests 
that this word hund is a mere termination of the 
Gothic word for ten; taihun-taihund; ten times ten. 
But this can not be true, for the word is found in the 
Celtic as well as Gothic dialects, and in the Arabic 


Ses 
OGD hand, Class Gn, No. 63; at least, this is proba- 


bly the same word. The Welsh language exhibits 
the true sense of the word, which is a circle, a com- 
plete series. Hence W. cantrev, a division of a 
county, or circuit, a canton, a hundred. (See Can- 
ton.) The word signifies a circuit, and-the sense of 
hundred is secondary. The centuria of the Romans, 
and the hundred, a division of a county in England, 
might heve been merely a division, and not an exact 
hundred in number.] : 

Denoting the product of ten multiplied by ten, or 
the number of ten times ten ; as, a hundred men. 

HUND/RED, nm. Accollection, body, or sum, consisting 
of ten times ten individuals or units ; the number 100, 

2. A division or part of a county in England, sup- 
posed to have originally contained a hundred families, 
or a hundred warriors, or a hundred manors. 

[But as the word denotes primarily a circuit or 
division, it is not certain that Alfred’s divisions had 
any reference to-that perl = 

HUND’/RED-COURT, nr. In England, a court neld 
for all the inhabitants ofa hundred. Blackstone. 
HUND/RED-ER,2, In England,a man who may be 

of a jury in any controversy respecting land within 
the hundred to which he belongs. 

2. One having the jurisdiction of a hundred. 

HUND/REDTH, a, The ordinal of a hundred. | 
HUNG, pret. and pp. of Hana. 


HUNG-BEEF, a. The fleshy part of beef slightly | 


salted and hung up to dry; dried beef. 
HUN'’GA-RY-WA’TER, rn. A distilled water pre- 
pared trom the tops of flowers of rosemary ;. so 
called from a queen of Hungary, for whose -use it 
waw first made. Encyc. 
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___ higgard. 
HUNS, 2. pl. [L. Hunni.] 


HUN 


HUN'GER, n. [Sax. hunger, G. Dan. and Sw. hun- 

er, D. honger, Goth. huhkrus, hunger; Sax. kungrian, 
fin ian, Goth. huggryan, to hunger. It appears 
from the Gothic that 2 is not radical; the rout, 
then, is Hg.]J 

i. An uneasy sensation occasioned by the want of 
food ; a craving of.food by the stomach ; craving 
appetite. Hunger is not merely want of food, for per- 
sons when a may abstain Jong from eating with- 
out hunger or an appetite for food. Hunger, there- 
fore, is the pain or uneasiness of the stomach of a 
healthy person, when too long destitute of food. 

2. Any strong or eager desire. 

Fot hunger of my gold I die. Dryden, 
HUN"GER, v. i. To feel the pain or uneasiness 
which is occasioned by long abstinence from food ; 
to crave food. 9 

2. To desire with great eagerness ; to long for. 


Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, — 
Matt. v. 


HUN'GER, v. t. To famish. 
HUN’GER-BIT, a. Pained, pinched, or weak- 
HUN'GER-BIT-TEN, | ened by hunger. ‘Milton. 

HUN'GER-ED, pp. ora. Pinched by want of food; 


hungry. 
HUN WGER-ING, ppr. Feeling the uneasiness of want 
of food ; desiring eagerly ; longing for ; craving. 
HUN"'GER-LY, a. Hungry ; wanting food or nour- 
ishment, Shak. 
HUN’'GER-LY, adv. 


[Wot in wse.] 


With keen appetite. [Little 
Shak. 


used. } : 
HUN'’GER-STARV-ED, n. Starved with hunger ; 
pinched by want of food. Shak. den. 
HUN''GER-STUNG, a. Stung by hunger. Drake. 


HUN’GRED, a. Hungry; pinched by want of fuod. 


ford K Bacon. 
HUN"GRLLY, adv. [from huagry.] With, keen ap- 
petite ; voraciously, 


When on harsh acorns hungrily they fed. Dryden. 


HUNGRY, a. Having a keen appetite; feeling pain 
or uneasiness from want of food. Eat only when 
you are hungry. 

2.. Having an eager desire. 
3. Lean ; emaciated, as if reduced by hunger. 
Coasius has a lean and hungry look. Shak, 
4, Not rich or fertile; poor; barren; requirin, 
substances to enrich itself; as, a hun, soil; a 
hungry gravel. ‘ortimer. 

HUNKS, zn. <A covetous, sordid man; a miser; a 

iggard Dryden. 


The Scythians, who conquered Pannonia, and gave 

it its present naine, Hungary. 
HUNT, v. t, [Sax. huntian. This word does not ap- 
pe in the cognate languages: See Class Gn, No. 


I. To chase wild animals, particularily quadrupeds, 
for the purpose of catching them for food, or for the 
diversion of sportsmen ; to pursue with hounds for 

. taking, as game ; as, to Aunt a stag or a hare.- 

2. To go in search. of, for the purpose of shooting ; 

as, to hunt wolves, bears,’squirrels, or partridges. 
- This is the common use of the word in Amerieg Et 
includes fowling by shooting. 

3. To pursue ; to folfow closely. 

Evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow him. — Ps. cal. 

4 To use, direct, or manage hounds ia the chase, 

He hunts « pack of dogs. Addison, 


To hunt out, up, or after ; to seek ; to search out. 
Locke. 

To hunt from ; to pursue and drive out or away. 

To hunt down; to depress; to bear down by perse- 
cution or violence. 

HUNT, v.%. To follow the chase. Gen. xxvii. 

2. To seek wild animals for game, or for killing 
them by shooting when noxious; with for; as, to 
hunt for bears or wolves; to hunt for quails, or fur 
ducks. 

3. To seek by cluse pursuit ; to search; with fur. 

The adulteress will huni for the precious life. — Prov, vi. 
To ‘hunt counter; to trace the scent backward in 


hunting; to go back on one’s steps. [Qbs.] Shak. 
To run counter is still used. 


HUNT, n. A chase of wild animals for catching 
them. K 
2. Ahuntsman. [Wot in use.] Chaucer. 
3. A pack of hounds. Dryden. 
4, Pursuit ; chase. Shak, , 


5, A seeking of wild animals of any kind for 
game ; as, a hunt for squirrels. 
¥ 6. An association of huntsmen ; as, the Caledonian 
unt, 
HUNT-COUNT’ER, 72x. A dog that runs back on the 
scent, and hence is worthless. Shak. 
HUNT’ED, pp, or a. Chased; pursued ; sought. 
HUNT’ER, n. One who pursues wild animals with a 
view to take them, either for sport or for food. 
2. A dog that scents game, or is employed in the 
chase,” 
3. A horse used jn the chase. 


¥% 
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HUNT’ING, ppr. Chasing for seizure; pursuing ; 
seeking ; searching. 

HUNT/ING, n. The act or practice of pursuing wild 
animals, for catching or killing them. Hunting was 
originally practiced by men for the purpose of pro- 
curing food, as it still is by uncivilized nations. But, 
among vivilized men, it’ is practiced mostly for exer- 
cise or diversion, or for the destruction of noxious 
animals, as in America, 

2. A pursuit ; a seeking. 

HUNT/ING-HORN, zn. A bugle; a horn used to 
cheer the hounds in pursuit of game. 

HUNT’ING-HORSE, |n. A horse used in hunting. 

HUNT’ING-NAG, Builer. 

HUNT’ING-SEAT,n. A temporary residence for the 
purpose of hunting. ; Gray 

HUNT’RESS, zr. A female that hunts, or follows 
chase. Diana is called the huntress. 

HUNTS/MAN, n. One who hunts, or who practices 
hunting. *- Walier. 

2. The eervant whose office it is to manage the 
chase. PP Estrange. 

HUNTS/MAN-SHIP, n. The art or practice of hunt- 

ing, or the qualifications of a hunter. Donne. 

HUR’DEN, a, [Made of hurds, hards, or coarse flax.} 

A coarse kind of linen. [Local or obs.| Shenstone. 

HUR’DLE, n, [Sax. Ayrdel; G. hiirde, a hurdle, a 
fold or pen; D. horde, a hurdie,.a horde. The ele- 
ments of this Word are the same as of the L, crates, 
Hrd, Crd. It coincides, also, with herd, denoting 
closeness, pressure, holding.] 

1. A texture of twigs, osiers, or sticks; a crate of 
various furms, according to its destination. 

2. In England, a sled or crate on which criminals 
were drawn to the place of execution. In this sense, 
it is not used in America. Bacon. 

3. In fortification, a collection of twigs or sticks 
interwoven closely, and sustained by long stakes. It 
is made in the figure of a long square, five or six 
feet by three and a half. Hurdles serve to render 
works firm, or to cover traverses and lodgments for 
the defense of workmen against fireworks or stones. 

Encyc, 

4. In husbandry, a movable frame of split timber or 
sticks wattled together, serving for gates, inclosures, 
&c. It is sometimes made of iron. Farm, Encyc. 

HUR’DLE, v.t. To make up, hedge, cover, or close, 
with hurdles. Seward. 

HURDS, n. The coarse pert of flax or hemp. [See 


Harps.] 

HUR’/DY-GUR’DY, n. A stringed instrument of mu- 
sic, whose sounds are produced by the friction of a 
wheel, and regulated by the fingers. Porter. 

HURL, v.t. [Arm. harlue. This may be a different 
spelling of whirl. ] 

1. To throw with violenee; to drive with great 
force ; as, to hurl a stone. 


And hurl them headlong to their feet and meia. Pope. 
2. To utter with vehemence ; as, to hurl out voeyp. 


the 


[Not in use.] Spensert 
3. To play at a kind of game. Carew. 

HURL, v.i. To move rapidly; towhirl. [Rare.] 
Thomson. 


HURL, ». The act of throwing with violence. 


2. Tumult; riot ; commotion. Knolles. 
HURL/BAT,2x. A whirl-bat; an old kind of weapon. 
Ainsworth. 


HURL’BONE, 2. In a horse, a bone near the middle 


of the buttock, Encyc. 
HURL’ED, pp. Thrown with violence. 
HURL/ER, x. One who hurls, or who plays at hurl- 


ing. Carew. 

HURLING, ppr. Throwing with force; playing at 
hurling. 

HURL’WIND, 2. A-whirlwind, which see. Sandys. 

HUR!LY, n. (Russ. burlyw, to be noisy ot 

HUR/LYBURILY, { turbulent ; Dan. hurl om burl, 
topsy-turvy ; Fr. hurlu-burlu, inconsiderately.} 

Tumult ; bustle ; confusion. Shak. 

HUR-RA,’ : exclam. [Sw. hurra. The Welsh has 

HUR-RAH’,. fete, play, sport; but the Swedish 
appears to be the English word. | 

A shout of joy or exultation. 

HUR/RI-CANE, n. [Sp. huracan, for furacan, from 
the L. furio, furo, to rage; Port. furagam ; It. oraga- 
no; Fr. ouragan; D. orkaan; G. Dan. and Sw. orcan. 
I know not the origin nor the signification of the last 
syllable.] 

A violent storm, distinguished by the vehemence 
of the wind and its sudden changes. A hurricane on 
the water is‘called a gale; on the land, a tornado. 

Olmsted. _ 

Hurricane decks a name given to the upper deck of 
steamboats, which, from its hight, is liable to be im 

ured by sudden ‘and violent winds. 

HUR/RI-ED, (hur’rid,) pp. or a. [from hurry.] Hast- 
ened ; urged or impelled to rapid motion or vigorous 
action. 

HUR/RI-ED-LY, adv. In a hurried mannev. 

Bowring. 

HUR/RI-ED-NESS, n. State of being hurned. Scoti. 

HUR/RI-ER, n. One who hurries, urges,-or impels. 

HUR/RY, v. t. [This word is evidently from the root 
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of L. curro; Fr. courir; Sw. kira; W. gyru, to drive, 
impel, thrust, run, ride, press forward. See Ar. 


res rs jarai, and l= kaura, to go round, to hast- 


en. Class Gr, No. 7, 32, 36.) 

1. To .asten ; to impel to greater speed ; to drive 
or press forward with more rapidity ; to urge to act 
or proceed with more celerity ; as, to hurry the work- 
men or the work. Our business hurries us, The 
weather is hot and the load heavy ; we can not safe- 
ly hurry the horses, 

2. To drive or impel with violence. 

i cravings of it. 

Impetuous lust hurries him on to eatisfy the cravings ae 

3. To urge or drive with precipitation and confu- 
sion ; for confusion is often caused by hurry. 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. Shak. 
To hurry away; to drive or carry away in haste. 
NUR/RY, v.t To move or act with haste ; to proceed 
with celerity or precipitation. The business is ur- 
~ gent; let us hurry. ¢ 1 
HUR/RY,2. A driving or pressing forward in motion 
or business. : 
2. Pressure ; urgency to haste. 
long; we are in a hurry. 
3. Precipitation that occasions disorder or confu- 
sion. 
It is neceseary sometimes to be in haste, but never in a ptt 
non. 


We can not wait 


4, Tumult ; bustle ; commotion. 

Anbition raises a tumult in the soul, and puts it into a violent 

hurry of thought, ddison. 

AUR/RY-ING, nppr. Driving or urging to greater 
speed ; precipitati 

HUR’RY-ING, 2. 

idity of motion. 

HUR/RY-ING-LY, adv. In a hurrying manner. 

HUR/RY-SKUR/RY, adv. Confusedly; in a bustle, 

Not in use. Gray. 

HURST, z. tear. hurst or hyrst.} 

A wood or grove; a word found in many names, 
as in Hazlehurst. 

HURT, ». t.3 pret. and pp. Hurt. [Sax. hyrt, wound- 
ed; it. urtare, Fr. heurter, to strike or dash against ; 
W. hyrziaw, to push, thrust, or drive, to assault ; to 
butt; Arm. heurde.] 

1. To bruise; to give pain by a contusion, pres- 
sure, or any Violence to the body. We hurt the body 
by a severe blow, or by tight clothes, and the feet by 
fetters. Ps. cv. 

2. To wound ; to injure or impair the sound state 
of the body, as by incision or fracture. 

8. ‘fo harm ; to damage; to injure by occasioning 
loss, We hurt a man by destroying his property. 

4. To injure by diminution ;to impair. A man 
hurts his estate by extravagance. 

5. To injure by reducing in quality ; to impair the 
strength, purity, or beauty of. 

. Hurt not the wine and the oil. — Rev. vi. 

6. To harm; to injure ; to damage, in general. 

7. To wound; to injure; to give pain to; as, to 
hurt the feclings. ; 

HURT, x. <A wound; ¢é bruise; any thing that gives 
pain to the body. 

The pains of sickness and hurts. Locke, 

2. In a gencral sense, whatever injures or harms. 

I have slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to my 

hurt. —Gen. tv, 

3. Injury ; loss, 

Why should damage grow to the hurt of the kings ? — Ezra fv, 


AURT’ER, 2. One who hurts or does harm. ; 

fMURT’ERS, 2. pl. Pieces of wood at the lower end of 
a platform, to prevent the wheels of gun-carriages 
from injuring the parapet. 

HURT’FUL, a. Injurious; mischievous; occasion- 
ing loss or destruction ; tending to impair or destroy. 
Negligence is hurtful to property ; intemperance is 
hurtful to health. 

HURT’FUL-LY, adv. Injuriously; mischievously. 

HURT’FUL-NESS, zn. Injuriousness; tendency to 
occasion loss or destruction ; mischievousness. 

AUR’TLE, (hur'tl,) v. % [from hurt.] To clash or 
run against ; to jostle ; to skirmish ; to meet in shock 
and encounter; to wheel suddenly. [Not now used.} 


3 
he urging to greater speed ; ra- 


jponser. Shak. 
@UR'TLE, v.¢ ‘To move with violence or impetuos- 
ity. [ Obs.] Spenser. 


2. To push forcibly ; to’whirl. 
AUR/TLE-BER-RY, x. A whortleberry, which see. 
HUR’TLES,) 2. pl. A name of horses among the 
HOR’/TELS, Highlanders in Scotland. 
HURT’LESS, a. Harmless; innocent; doing no in- 

jury ; innoxious; as, hurtless blows. - Dryden. 

2. Reveiving no injury. 

MUKT’LESS-LY, adv, Without harm. [Little used.] 


HUS 


a farmer or cultivator, or an inhabitant, from byan, te 
inhabit or till, contracted from bugicr; Dan. huus- 
bonde; Sw. husbonde; Sw. byggia, Dan. byzger, to 
build; D, bouwen, G. bauen, to build, to till, to plow, 
or cultivate; G. bauer, a builder, “a countryman, a 
clown, a rustic, a boor; D. buur, the last component 
part of neighbor. Band, bond, in this ward, is the par- 
ticiple of buan, byan, that is, buend, occupyimg, tilling, 
and husband is the farmer or inhabitant of the house ; 
in Scottish, a farmer ; thence the sense of husbandry. 
It had no relation, primarily, to marriage ; but among 
the common people, a woman calls her consort my 
man, and the man calls his wife my woman, as in 
Hebrew ; and in this instance the farmer or occupier 
of the house, or the builder, was called my farmer ; 
or by some other means, husband came to denote the 
consort of the femule head of the family.] 

1. Aman contracted or joined to a wornan by mar- 
riage. A man to whom a wuman is betrothed, as 
well as one actually united by marriage, is.called a 
husband, Lev. xix. Deut. xxii, 

2. In seamen’s language, the owner of a ship who 
manages its concerns in person. Mar. Dict. 

3. The male of animals of a lower order. Dryden, 

4, An economist; a good manager; a man who 
Knows and practices the methods of frugality and 
profit. In this sense, the word is modified by an ep- 
ithet ; as, a good husband; a bad husband. 

Davies. Collier. 

[But in Amervca, this application of the word is little 
or not at all used.] 

5. A farmer; a cultivator; a tiller of the ground. 

Bacen. Dryden. 

[Jn this sense it is not used in America; we always 

2se Se weep oS 

HUS’/BAND, v. t. To direct and manage With frugal- 
ity, in expending any thing ; to use or employ in the 
manner best suited to produce the greatest effect ; to 
use with economy. We say, a man husbands his es- 
tate, his means, or his tune 


He is conselous how ill he has husbartled the great deposit of bis 
Creator. Ricnilers 


2. To till; to cultivate with good management. 


Baron. 
3. To supply with a husband. [Little used.] Shak. 
HUS’BAND-A-BLE, a. Manageable with economy. 
Til.) Sherwood. 
HUS/BAND-ED, pp. Used or managed with economy ; 
well managed. 
HUS’/BAND-ING, ppr. Using or managing with fru- 


gality. 

HUS’BAND-ING, n. The laying up or economizing ; 
frugal management.. 

HUS’BAND-LESS, a. Uestitute of a husband. Shak. 

HUS’/BAND-LY, a. Frugal; thrifty. [Little used.] 

Tusser. 

HUS/BAND-MAN, » A farmer; a cultivator or tiller 
of the ground; one who labors in tillage. In Amer- 
ica, where men generally own the land on which 
they labor, the proprietor of a farm is also a laborer 
or husbandman ; but the word includes the lessee 
and the owner. 

2. The master of a family. [Wot in use in Ameri- 
ca.) Chaucer. 
HUS’BAND-RY, z. The business of a farmer, com- 
prehending agriculture or tillage of the ground, the 
raising, managing, and fattening of cattle and other 
domestic animals, the management of the dairy, and 

whatever the land produces. 

2. Frugality ; domestic economy ; good manage- 
ment ;.thnft. But in this sense, we generally prefix 
good; as, good husbandry. Swift. 

3. Care of domestic affairs, usually with good. 

Shak. 


HUSH, a. [G. husch; Dan. hys, hyst. In W. héz is 
peace ; hézu, to make peace ; cws is rest, sleep; and 
hust is a low, buzzing sound ; Heb. nwn, to be silent. 
Class Gs, No. 46.] 

Silent; still; quiet; as, they are husk as death. 
This adjective never precedes the noun which it 
qualifies, except in the compound hush-money. 

HUSH, v,t To still; to silence; to calm; to make 
quiet ; to repress noise ; ag, to hush the noisy crowd; 
the winds were hushed, 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. Shak. 

2. To appease ; to allay ; to calm, as commotion or 
agitation. 

‘Witt thou, then, 
Hush my cates? Otway. 

HUSH, ». i. To be still; to be silent. Spenser, 

HUSH; imperative of the verb, used as an exclama- 
tion ; be still; be silent or quiet ; make no noise, 

To hush up; to suppress; to keep concealed. 

This matter ls hushed up, Pope. 
peered (husht,) pp. Stilled; silenced ; calmed. 
USH'‘ING, ppr. Silencing; calming. © 

HUSH’-MON-EY, (-mun-y,) n. A bribe to secure si- 

lence ; money paid to hinder information or disclo- 


HUZ 


The external covering of certain fruits or seeds 0 
plants. It 1 he calyx of the flower or glume of 
and grasses, ‘“ormed of valves embracing the . 
Tho husks of the small grains, when separated, ate 
called chaff; but in America we apply the word 
chiefly to the covering of the ears or seeds of maize, - 
which is never denominated chaf. It is sometimes 
used in England for the rind, skin, or hull of seeday 

HUSK, v. t. To strip off the external integument 
covering of the fruits or seeds of plants ; as, to h 
maize, 

HUSK’ED, (huskt,) pp. Stripped of its husks. 

2. a. Covered with a husk, 

HUSK’I-LY, adv. Dryly; roughly. 

HUSK'I-NESS, n. The state of being dry and rough, 
like a husk. 

2. Figuratively, roughness of sound; as, huskines 
of voice. 

HUSK’ING, ppr. Stripping off husks, 

HUSK/ING, n. The act of stripping off husks. In 
New England, the practice of. farmers is to invite 
their neighbors to assist them in stripping their 
maize, in autumnal evenings, and this is called a 
husking, 

HUSK’Y, a. Abounding with husks; consisting of 
husks. Dryden, 

2. Resembling husks; dry; rough. 

3. Rough, as sound ; hargh ; whizzing. 

HO’SO, n. A chondropterygious fish with free branchism, 
belonging to the genus Acipenser. It is frequently 
found to exceed twelve and fifteen feet in length, and 
to weigh more than twelve hundred pounds, The 
finest isinglass is made from its natatory bladder. HK 
inhabits the Danube and the rivers of Russia, The 
sturgeon belongs to the same genus. ? 

HUS-SAR‘, (huz-zar’,) 2. [Tartar, uswar, cavalry; 
Sans. wswu, a horse. Thomson.]} 

A mounted solaier or horseman in German caval- 
ry. The hussars are the national cavalry of Hungary’ 
and Croatia. Their regimentals are a fur cap ees 
with a feather, a doublet, a pair of breeches to whi 
the stockings are fastened, and a pair of red or yel 
low boots. Their arms are a saber, a carbine, ant 

istols. Hussars now form a part ofthe French ai 

mglish cavalry. Encye. 
HUSS'ITE, xn. A follower of John Huss, the Bol 

mian reformer, who was burnt alive in 1415. 

HUS/SY, ». [Contracted from huswife, housewife, 

1. A’bad or worthless woman. It /s used also ; 
dicrously in slight disapprobation or contempt, Go, 
hussy, go. 

9. An economist ; a thrifty woman. Tussen, 

HUS’/TINGS, zn. pl. [Sax. hustinge; supposed to 
composed of hus, house, and thing, cause, suit ; 
house of trials.] * 

1. A court held in Guildhall, in London, before the 
lord mayor and aldermen of the city ; the supreme 
court or council of the city. In this court are elecs- 
ed the alderinen and the four members of parliament, 

2. The place where an election of a member of 

arliament is held. Burke, 

HUS/TLE, (hus‘l,) v. t. [D. hutselen, to shake; Sw, 
hutla, to shuffle. 

To shake together in confusion ; to push or crowd. 
HUS/TLED, (hus‘Id,) pp. Shaken together. 
HUS’TLING, ppr. Shaking together. 

HUS/WIFE, (huz'zif,) 2. A worthless woman ; a bad « 
manager. [See Hussy. Shak. 

2..A female economist; a thrifty woman. Shak, 
HUS/WIFE, (huz/zif,) v. t. To manage with economy 

and frugality. Dryden. 

HUS'WIFE-RY, (huz/zif-ry,) x. The business of man- 
aging the concerns of a family by a female ; female 
Management, good or bad. Tusser. 

HUT, x. [G. hittte; D. hut: Dan. hytte; Fr. hutte ; per- 
haps a dialectical orthography of Sax. hus, house, and 
cot; W. cwt. 

A small house, hovel, or cabin; a mean Jodge or 
dwelling ; a cottage. It is particularly applied to log- 
houses erected fur troops in winter. 

HUT, v. t. To place in huts, as troops encamped ir 


winter quarters. Marshall, Smolictt, 
HUT, v.% To take lodgings in huts. 
The troopa hutted for the winter. Pickering. 


HUTCH, #. [Fr. huche; Sp. hucha; Sax. hwacca.} 
1, A chest oy box; a corn chest or bin; 2 case fot 


rabbits. Mortimer. 
2. A rat-trap. 
HUTCH, »v. t, To hoard, as in a chest. Milton. 


HUTCHIED, (hutcht,) pp. Deposited in a chest. 
HUTCHIING, ppr. Denositing in a hutch, 
HUTCH-IN-S6'NI-AN, x. A follower of the opinjons 
of John Hutchinson, of Yorkshire, England. 
HUT’TED, pp. Lodged in huts. Mitford. 
HUT’TING, ppr. Placing in huts ; taking lodgings in 


buts, 
HUX, v.t, To fish for pike with hooks and lines fast 
ened fo floating bladders. 


f sure of facts. Swift. |HUZZ,v.i, To buzz. [Not in use.] Barret. 
Sidney. | HUSK, 2. {Qu. W. wisg, Corn. quesk, a cover; or It. | HIJZ-ZA!’, n. A shout of joy. The word chiefly used 
HURT’LESS-NESS, n. Freedom from any harmful} uscio, bark or shell; Sp. and Port. casca, husks of | is our native word, Hurran, which see. 
quality, [Little used.] _ Johnson. grapes, bark. It signifies, probably, a tover or a| HUZ-ZA’, v. i. Totter a loud shout of joy, or an ac. 
4dUS'BAND, n, [Sax. husbonda; hus, house, and buend,| _ pvel.] J clamation in joy or praise. ; 
of 
* FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METE, PR§Y.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTF, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 
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BWZ-ZxX', y.¢ To receive or attend with 
ae - Addison 
‘UZ-zx/ED, thuz-zid’,) pp Uttered in shouts of joy. 
‘ 2. Received with shouts of joy. 

HYJZ-ZA/ING, ppr. Shouting with joy ; receiving with 
shouts of joy. 
HYZ-ZA'ING, n. A shouting with joy ; a receiving 

with shouts of joy. 
HY'A-CINTH, n.  [L. hyacinthus ; Gr. baxivSos.] 

1. In botany, the popular’ name of some species of 
a genus of plants. Tbe Oriental hyacinth has a 
large, purplish, bulbous root, from which spring sev- 
eral narrow, erect leaves; the flower stalk is upright 
and succulent, and adorned with many bell-shaped 
flowers, united ina large pyramidical spike, of dif- 
ferent colors in the varieties. Encye. 

2. In mineralogy, a red variety of zircon, some- 
times used asa gem. [See Zircon.] Dana. 
HY-A-CINTH/INE, a. Made of hyacinth ; consisting 
of hyacinth ; resembling hyacinth. _Méilton. 
HY/A-DES, ( x. pl. [Gr. dades, from dw, to rain; veros, 

RY/ADs, rain. 
In astronomy, a cluster of five stars in the Bull’s 
face, supposed by the ancients to bring ds 


7 

AY'A-LINE, a. [Gr. dadtvos, from tados, glass.] 
Glassy ; resembling glass; consisting of glass, 

HYA-LITE, n. [Gr. dadvs.] Milton. 

A pellucid variety of opal, looking like colorless 
gum or resin. It is also called Miller’s glass. Dana. 

HY'A-LOID, a. [Gr. dados and ecdos.] 

A term applied to transparent membranes, es- 
pecially that which invests the vitreous humor of 
the eye. 

HY-BER’NA-€LE, 


zm See Hisernacre, Hipernate 
‘HY-BER-NA’TION, HIBERNATION. ‘ : 


/HY’BRID, or HYB/RID, x. [Gr. tGprs, injury, force, 
-rape; L, hybrida.] 


A mongrel; an animal or plant produced from: 


the mixture of two species. Lee. Martyn. 
‘HY’BRID, a. Mongrel; produced from the 
HYB/RID-OUS,} mixture of two species. 
HY’BRID-ISM, )7. State of boing the offspring of 
HY-BRID/I-TY two species. 

HY’DAGE, n. In law, a tax on lands, at a certain rate 
by the hide. _ Blackstone. 
HYD/A-TID, 2. An intestinal worm of the genus 
Hydatis, which see. F 
HY A-TIS, n. [Gr. ddaris, from idwp, water? 

In natural history, the name of a genus cf Entozo4 
or intestinal worms, found in various textures and 
cavities of tho human body; indeed in all, (as is 
said,) except the cavity of the alimentary canal. 

HYDRA, 2. [L. hydra; Gr. idoa, from tdwp, water.] 

1. A water serpent. In fabulous history, a serpent 
or monster in the lake or marsh of Lerna, in Pel- 
oponnesus, represented as having many leads, one 
ef which, being cut off, was immediately succeeded 
by another, unless the wourid was cauterized. Her- 
cules killed this monster by applying firebrands to 
the wounds, as he cutoff the heads. Hence we give 
the name toa multitude of evils, or to a cause of 
multifarious evils. 

2. The name of a genus of minute fresh-water 
poly ps. Dana. 

3. A sougiern constellation of great length. 


seta ay (-dras‘sid,) xn. [Gr. tdwp, water, and 

acid. 

Aa acid whose base is hydrogen. 

HY’DRA-GOGUE, (hy'dra-gog,) n. [idpaywyos ; tdwp, 
water, and aywyn, a leading or drawing, from ayw, to 
lead or drive.] 

A medicine that occasions a discharge of watery 
humors. 

In general, the stronger cathartics are hydragogues. 

Quincy. Encye. 
HY-DRAN’GE-A, x. [Gr. idwp, water, and ayystov, 
a vessel. 

1. A plant which grows in the water, and bears a 
beautiful flower. Its capsule has been compared to 
@ cup. De Theis, Gloss. Botan. 

2. The name of a genus of plants, 

pee op n, [Gr. tdpatva, to irrigate, from idwp, 
water. 

A pipe or machine with suitable valves and a spout 
by which water is raised and discharged from the 
main conduit of an aqueduct. : 

HY-DRAR/GIL-LITE, n. (Gr. idwp, water, and 
apythhag, clay. 

A mineral, called also Wavellite. 

HY-DRAR’/GO-€HLO‘RID, x. A compound bichlorid 
of mercury (corrosive sublimate) with eee 


chlorid. 
HY-DRAR/GY-RUM, n. [Gr ddwp and apyvptov.] 
Quicksilver. 
HY'DRATE, n. [Gr. tdwp, water.] 
In chemistry, a compound, in definite proportions, 
of a metallic oxyd with water. ‘Ure. 
A hydrate is a substance which has formed so in- 
timate a union with water as to solidify it, and ren- 
der it a component part. Slaked lime is a hydrate of 
lime. G Parke. 


HYD 


shouts of | HY/DRA-TED, a, Formed into a hydrate. . 


HY-DRAUL/IE, a, [Fr. hydraulique ; L. hydrau- 
HY-DRAUL/I€-AL, licus ; Gr. di pavAcs, an instru- 
ment of music played by water; idwp, water, and 
avios, a pipe.] 
Pertaining to hydraulics, or to fluids in motion. 
Hydraulic lime; a species of lime which, when 
formed into mortar, hardens in water; used for ce- 
menting under water. Journ. of Science. 
HY-DRAUL’'I€ PRESS, See Hyprostatic Press. 
HY-DRAUL/I€ RAM. See Ram. 
HY-DRAUL‘I€-ON, n. An ancient musical instru- 
Ment acted upon by water; a water organ. 
HY-DRAUL/IES, xn. That branch of the science of 
hydrodynamics which treats of fluids considered as 


in motion. Ed, Encye. 
HY-DREN-TER/O-CELE, x. [Gr. tdwp, water, 
* evrep-y, intestine, and «yA». a tumor.] 


A hernial tumor, whose coi. 
the addition of water. 

HY’/DRI-AD, x. In mythology, the name of a kind of 
water nymphs. 

HYD/RI-O-DATE, n. A supposed salt formed by the 
hydriodic acid witha base. More correctly, lopony- 
DRATE. le Claubry. 

HYD-RI-OD/I€, a. [hydrogen and iodine.] A term 
denoting a peculiar acid, produced by the combina- 
tion of hydrogen and iodine. Better, looonypnric. 

HY-DRO-BRO/MI€, a. Composed of hydrogen and 
bromine. More correctly BromoHypric. ’ 

HY-DRO-€AR/BON, n. Aterm applied by chemists 
to compounds of hydrogen and carbon. Brande, 

HY-DRO-€AR’/BON-ATE, n. [Gr. idwp, water, or 
rather hydrogen, and L, carbo, a coal.] 

Carbureted hydrogen gas, or heavy inflammable 
air. Aikin. 

HY-DRO-CAR/BU-RET, n. ‘ Carbureted hydrogen. 

Henry. 

HY/DRO-CELE, n. [Gr. vdpoxndn; tdwp, water, and 
Knhn, a ee 

. dropsy of the vaginal tunic of the spermatic 
cord. 

HY-DRO-CEPH’A-LUS, x. [Gr. tdwp, water, and 
xedudn, the head.]} 

Dropsy of the head. 

HY-DRGO-€HLO/RATE, n. A supposed compound 
of hydrochloric acid and a base; formerly called a 
muriate, More correctly, CotornoHypRatTe. The fy- 
drochlorates are really chlorids. Journ. of Science. 

HY-DRO-CHLO’RIE€, a. [hydrogen and chloric.] 

_ _ Hydrochloric acid is muriatic acid, a compound of 
chlorin and hydrogen gas. More correctly, CHLoro- 
HYDRIC. Brande. 

HY-DRO-CY’/A-NATE, n. A supposed compound of 
hydrocyanic acid with a base. More correctly, Cyan- 
OHYDRATE. 

HY-DRO-CY-AN'I€, a. [Gr. idwp, water, or rather 
hydrogen, and xvavos, blue.] 

A term applied to an acid whose base ‘is hydrogen, 
and its acidifying principle cyanogen ; more correct- 
ly, Cyvanonypric. This acid is one of four or five 
different compounds that have been called prussic 


acid, 
HY-DRO-DY-NAM'I€, a, [idwp, water, and duvapis, 
power, force. ] 

Pertaining to the force or pressure of water. 

HY-DRO-DY-NAM/I€S, 2. That branch of natural 
philosophy which treats of the properties and rela- 
tions of water and other fluids, whether in motion or 
at rest. It comprehends both hydrostatics and hy- 
draulics. Ed, Encyc. 

HY-DRO-FLU/ATE, 2. A supposed compound of hy- 
drofluoric acid and a base. Better, FLuoHyDRATE, 

HY-DRO-FLU-OR/I€, a ([Gr. tbwp, water, and 

uor. 
cs Petating of fluorin and hydrogen. The hydro- 
fluoric acid is obtained by distilling a mixture of one 
part of the purest fluor spar in fine powder, with two 
of sulphuric acid. More correctly, Fivonypric. 
‘ande. 

HY’DRO-GEN, ». [Gr. idwp, water, and yevyaw, to 
generate ; so called as being considered the generator 
of water. 

In chemistry, a gas which constitutes ono of the el- 
ements of water, of which it constitutes one ninth 
part, and oxygen eight ninths. Hydrogen gas is an 
aériform fluid, the lightest body known, and, though 

. extremely inflammable itself, it extinguishes burning 
bodies, and is fatal to animal life. Its specific gravi- 
ty is 0.0694, that of air being 1.00. In consequence 
of its extreme lightness, it is employed for filling air- 
balloons, Lavoisier. Brande. 

HY’/DRO-GEN-ATE, v. t. To combine hydrogen with 


any thing. 

HY/DRO-GEN-A-TED, pp. or a. In combination with 
hydrogen. 

HY’DRO-GEN-IZE, v. & To combine with hydro 


gen. 
HY/DRO-GEN-IZ-ED, pp. Combined with hydrogen. 
HY’/DRO-GEN-IZ-ING, ppr. Combining with hydro- 


gen. - 

HY-DROG/E-NOUS, «. Pertaining to hydrogen. 

HY-DROG/RA-PHER, n. [See Hrprocraruy.] One 
who draws maps of the sea, lakes, or other waters, 


) are intestine, with 


HYD 


with the adjacent shores ; one who describés the sea 

or gther waters. Boyle, 
HY-DRO-GRAPH’I€, | a, Relating to or contain- 
HY-DRO-GRAPHI/I€-AL,} ing a description of the 

sea, sea-coast, isles, shoals, depth of water, &c,, or of 


a lake. : 
HY-DROG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. idwo, water, and ypagw, 
to describe ; ypady, description.] - 

The art of measuring and describing the sea, lakes, 
rivers, and other waters ; or the art of forming charts, 
exhibiting a representation of the sea-coast, gulfs, 
bays, isles, promontories, channels, soundings, &c. 

HY-DROG/U-RET, n, A compound of hydrogen with 
a base ; a hydruret. [Little used.] ; 

HY’DRO-LITE, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and ios, a 
stone. 

A mineral whose crystals are described as six-sided 
prisms, terminated by low, six-sided pyramids, with 
truncated summits. Cleaveland, 

HY-DRO-LOG'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to hydrology. 
HY-DROL/O-GY, x. [Gr. idwp, water, and dvyos, 
discourse. ] 

The science of water, its properties, phenomena, 
and laws. 

HY’DRO-MAN-CY, zn. [Gr. idwp, water, and pavreca, 
divination, ] 

A method of divination or prediction of events by 
water, invented, according to Varro, by the Persians, 
and practiced by the Romans. Encyc. 

HY-DRO-MAN’TI€, a. Pertaining to divination by 


water, 
HY’/DRO-MEL, n. [Fr., from Gr. Sdwp, water, and 
pert, honey.] 

A liquor consisting of honey diluted in water. Be- 
fore fermentation, it is called simple hydromel ; after 
fermentation, it is called vinous hydromel, or mead. 

HY-DROM/E-TER, n. [See Hypromertry.] An in- 
strument fur determining the specific gravities of 
liquids, and thence the strength of spirituous liquors, 
these being inversely as their specific gravities. 


Brande. 
HY-DRO-MET’RI€, a. Pertaining to a hydrom- 
HY-DRO-MET’RI€-AL, eter, or tu the determina- 
tion of the specific gravity of fluids, 
2. Made by a hydrometer. 
HY-DROM’E-TRY, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and pezpov, 
measure. | 
The art of determining the specific gravity of li- 
quids, and thenoe the strength of spirituous liquors. 
HY-DRO-PATH'I€, a. Pertaining to hydropathy. 
HY-DROP/A-THIST;. One who practices hydropa- 


thy. 

HY-DROP’A-THY, n. [Gr. tdwp and roOns.] 

The water-cure, a mode of treating diseases, by the 
copious and frequent use of pure water, both inter- 
nally and externally. 

HY’DRO-PHANE, a. 
to show.] 

In mineralogy, a variety of opal made transparent 
by immersion in water. Kirwan, 
HY-DROPH’A-NOUS, a. Made transparent by im- 
mersion in water. Kirwan. 

HY-DROPH'I-DE8, x. pl. [Gr. tdwp and ofic.] 

A term applied to that section of the Ophidians 
which includes the water-snake. - Brande, 
HY-DRO-PHO/BI-A,) 2 [Gr. idwp, water, and ¢o- 

HY’/DRO-PHO-BY, Beopat, to fear.] 

A preternatural dread of water ; a syinptom of ca- 
nine madness, or the disease itself, which is thus 
denominated, This dread of water sometimes takes 
place in violent inflammations of the stomach, anc 
in hysteric fits. Encyc. 

HY-DRO-PHOB‘I€, a, Pertaining to a dread of water, 
or canine madness, Med. Repos. 
HY/DRO-PHYTE, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and gurov, a 

lant. 

E An Leaers plant. Bell. 
HY-DROP’I€, a. [L. hydrops; Gr. tdpwys drop- 
HY-DROPIE-AL,§ sy, idwo, water. 

1. Dropsical; diseased with extravasated water. 

2. Containing water ;, caused by extravasated wa- 
ter; as, a hydropic swelling. 

3. Resembling dropsy. 

ind of hydropic C_‘cmper, and the more we 
ie Ay ie is alvall this ot lotaon. 
HY-DRO-PNEU-MAT'IE€, (-nu-mat/ik,) a. [Gr.tdwp, 
water, and myevparixos, inflated, from rvevya, breath, 
spirit. 

An epithet given to a vessel of water used to col- 

lect gises in chemical experiments. Silliman. 
HY’/DROP-SY. See Dropsr. 
HY’DRO-SALT, nz. A salt supposed to be formed. hy 

a hydracid and a base. ; 
HY’DRO-SEGPE, zn. [Gr. ddwp, water, and arorca, 

to view. M a 

A kind of water-clock, or instrument used ancient- 
ly for measuring time, consisting of a cylindrical tube 
conical at the bottom, perforated at the vertex, an 
the whole tube graduated. Encyc. 

HY-DRO-STAT'I€, a [Gr. idwp, water, and 
HY-DRO-STAT'I€E-AL, } “orarixos, static, standing. 


or settling.] eet 
Relating to the eclenee of weighing tluids, ér uy- 
< ee a 


(Gr. tdwp, water, and gave, 


i. 


drostatics 
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| Hydrostatic balance; a balance for weighing sub-| HY’LO-IST, n. One who believes matter to be God. 


‘stances in water, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
sQecific gravities. Brande. 
,tTydrostatic press; a machine for obtaining an enor- 
‘mcus_pressure through the medium of water. 
— Brande. 
HY-DRO-STAT’I€-AL-LY, adv. According to hydro- 
statics, or to hydrostatic principles. Beniley. 
I1Y-DRO-STAT'I€S, n. Hydrostatics is that branch of 
the science of hydrodynamics: which treats of the 
properties of fluids at rest. Ed. Encyc. 
fFY-DRO-SUL/PHATE,-n. The same as Hyprosut- 
PHURET. 
HY-DRKO-SUL/PHU-RET, n. [hydrogen and sulphuret.] 
P A combination of sulphureted hydrogen with an 
earth, alkali, or metallic oxyd. 
HY-DRO-SUL’PHU-RET-ED, a. Combined with sul- 
i" phureted hydrogen. 
HY-DRO-SUL-PHO’/RIE acid is called also hydrothion- 
|, t¢ acid, or sulphureted hydrogen. 
HY-DRO-THO’RAX, n. [Gr. ddwp, water, and Ow- 


Pes! 
ropsy in the chest. Coxe. 
HY-DROT'I€C, a. [Gr. td, water.] 
kr Causing a discharge of water. 
Y-DROTI€, xn <A medicine that purges off water 
* or phlegm. Arbuthnot. 
HY-DROX-AN’/THATE, n. [Gr. ddwp, water, and 
tavoc, yellow.] 
In chemistry, a compound of hydroxanthic acid with 
abase. [Scarcely used. ] 
HY-DROX-AN’THIE€, a. A term used to denote a 
) new acid, formed by the action of alkalies on the 
; deutosulphuret of carbon. It is called also carbo- 
sulph.ric acid, [Rarely used, ] Henry 
HY-DROX‘YD, 2. [Gr. ddwp, water, and oxyd.] 

A metallic oxyd combined with water ; a metallic 
hydrate. Parke. Coxe. 
HiY’DRU-RET, n A compound of hydrogen destitute 

of acidity, 
HY/DRUS, 2. [Gn d4wp, water.] 

_ A water-snake; also, a new constellation of the 
_ southern hemisphere, near the south pole. P. Cyc. 
HY-E/MAL, a. [L, Avems, winter ; Sans. hima, cold ; 
, Slav. zima.] 
' _ Belonging to winter; done in winter. 
HY’E-MATH, v. i To winter at a place. [Wot in 


2 
HY-E-MA’TION, n. [lL hiemo, to winter.] 
The passing or spending of a winter in a particular 


lace. 
HY/EMS, x. [L.] Winter. Shak. 
HY-E/NA, n. [L. hyena; Gr. batva.] 


A quadmped of the genus Canis, having small 
naked ears, four toes on each foot, a straight-jointed 
tail, and erect hair on the neck; an inhabitant of 
Asiatic Turkey, Syria, Persia, and Barbary. It is a 
solitary animal, and feeds on flesh ; it preys on flocks 
and herds, and will open graves to obtain food. It 
is a fierce, cruel, and untamable animal, and is 
sometimes called the tiger-olf. Shakspeare writes 
this word hyen. 

eee) a, Relating to Hygeia, the goddess of 
«health. 
HY-GI-El/NA, ) 2. Health, or the art or science of 
HY-GI ENE, preserving health. That department 
HY-GI-ENE’, of medicine which treats of the pres- 
, ervatien of health. 
¥-GI-EN‘I€, a. Pertaining to health. 
Y-GROL’O-GY, n. [Gr. typos and doyos.] 
~ The doctrine of the fluids of the body. 
¥Y-GROM/E-TER, n. [Gr. bdypos, moist, and perpor, 
measure. ] 

An instrument for measuring the degree of moist- 

- ure of the atmosphere. Encyc. 
AY-GRO-MET’RIE€, a. Pertaining to hygrome- 
HY-GRO-MET’RI€-AL, } _ try ; made by or according 

to the hygrometer. 

2. Readily absorbing and retaining mcisture, as 


, potash. Brande. 
HY-GROWM’E-TRY, n. The art of measuring the moist- 
+ ure of the air. 
HY’/GRO-SCOPE, n. [Gr. typos, moist, and crorew, 
to view.] 
The same as Hycromretrr. The latter is now 
_ chiefly used, ¢ 
HY-GRO-S€OP'I€, a. Pertaining to the hygroscope ; 
having the property’of readily imbibing moisture 
from the atmosphege. dams. 
UY-GRO-STAT'IES, x. [Gr. dypos, moist, and cra- 


Tikn | 
The science of comparing degrees of moisture. 
bon? Evelyn. 
HYKE, n. [Ar.] A loose Arabian garment. [See 


Har oe Parkhurst. 
ane 'CHIC-AL, a. [Gr. 6\n, matter, and apxn, 
rule. 

Presiding over matter. 

HY-L4Z-O-SAU/RUS, 7. 
wood, and cavpos, a lizard. ] 

An extinct animal, which blended the osteology of 
the crocodile with that of the lizard ; found in the 
wealden formation, England. [Sometimes written 

_ hyl@osaur.] ; Mantell, 


: Halliwell, 
ae trdatos, belonging to 


re Beans nic: mn. [Gr. +dn, matter, and Geos, 
The doctrine or belief that matter is God, or that 
_there is no God, except matter and the universe. 
HY-LO-ZO/l€, n [Gr. An, matter, and [wn, life.] 
One who holds matter ta be animated. Clarke. 
HY-LO-ZO’I€, c. Pertaining to hylozoism. 
HY-LO-ZO1EM, n. [Gr. ddAn, matter, and Zwn, life. 
_The doctrine that matter possesses a species of life. 
* Cudworth. 
HY-LO-ZO/IST, x. One who holds that matter and 
every particle of it has a species of lifé or animation. 


HYM, x. A bloodhound ; a mistake in transcription 
for lym. hak. Smart. 
HYMEN, n. [L., from Gr. dunv, membrana, pellic- 


ula, hymen.] 
1. In ancient mythology, a fabulous deity, the son 
of Bacchus and Venus, suppbsed to preside over mar- 
2. In anatomy, the virginal membrane. friages. 
3. In botany, the fine pellicle which incloses a 
flower in the bud. 
HYMENAIAN’ a, Pertaining to marriage. Pope. 
-E! 
HY_MEN-E/AN? mn. A marriage song. Milton. 
HY-MEN/OP-TER, n. [Gr. dunv, a membrane, 
HY-MEN-OP’TE-RA, n. pl. and mrepoy, a wing. ] 
In entomology, terms applied to insects, having four 
membranous wings, and the tail of the female mostly 
armed with a sting, of which the bee is an example. 
HY-MEN-OP’/TER-AL, (a. Having four membra- 
HY-MEN-OP’TER-OUS, nous wings. 
HYMN, (him,) x. [L. hymnus: Gr. duvos ; Eng. hum.] 
A song or ode in honor of God, and, among pagans, 
in honor of some deity. A hymn among Christians 
is a short poem, composed for religious service, or a 
song of joy and praise to God. The word primarily 
expresses the tune, but it is used for the ode or poem. 
And when they had sung a hymn, they went out to the Mount 
of Olives. — Matt. xxvi. 

Admonishing one another in psaims and hymns, —Col. iii. 
HYMN, (him,)v.t. To praise in song; to worship by 
singing hymns. Milton. 

2. To sing; to celebrate in song. They hymn their 
Maker’s praise. 
HYMN, (him,) v.7. To sing in praise or adoration. 
Milton. 
HYMN’ED, pp. Sung; praised; cetebrated in song, 
HYM/NI€, a. Relating to hymns. - Donne. 
HYMN’‘ING, ppr. Praising in song; singing. 
HYMN/ING, n. The singing of hymns. 
HYM-NOL/’O-GIST, n. A composer ofxhymns. Busby. 
HYM-NOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. dyvos and doyos.] 
Mede. 
e. 


A collection of hymns, 
HY’OID, a. A term denoting a bone of the ton 
HY-OS-CY’ A-MIN, n. Analkaloid obtained from 
HY-OS-CY-AM/I-NA, i Hyoscyamus niger, and con- 
HY-OS-CY/A-MA, sidered to be new and pecu- 
liar. Thomson supposes that it is identical with 
Atropina or Daturina; but the effects.of Hyescya- 
mus differ too much frdm Atropa and Datura, to allow 
any probability to Thomson’s hypothesis. 
HYP,n. [A contraction of hypochondrias.] A disease ; 
depression of spirits. 
HYP, v. t To make melancholy; to depress the 
spirits. ‘ S; 
eos a, [Gr. tro, under, and 
air. 

In architecture, a term applied to a building or tem- 
ple without a roof. Guilt. 
HY-PAL/LA-GE, (bi -pal/la-jy,) m  [Gr. draddayn, 
change, from traddacow; tro and addaccw, to 

change.] 

In grammar, a figure consisting of a mutual change 
of cases. Thus, in Virgil, dare classibus austros, for 
dare classes austris. Hypallage is a species of hyper-" 


baton. 
HY-PAS/PIST, i n. [Gr. draomearns; dro and 


ipectator. 
at@np, the 


aomis, a shield. 

A soldier in the armies of Greece, armed in a par- 

ticular manner. ‘ Mitford. 
HY/PER [Gr. eo, Eng. over] is used in composition 
to denote excess, or someth‘ng over or beyond. 

2. 2. Ahypercritic. [Wot used.] Prior. 
HY-PER-AS/PIST, nr. [Gr. imepacriorns ; imep and 

aomts, a shield.] 

A defender. é Chillingworth, Milner. 
HY-PER-BAT’I€, a. Transposed ; inverted. 
HY-PER/BA-TON, n. [Gr. imepBarov, from trep- 

Butve, to transgress, or go beyond.] 

In grammar, a figurative construction, inverting 
the natural and proper order of words and sentences. 
The species are the anastrophe, the hysteron-prote- 
ron, the hypallage, the synchysis, the tmesis, the 
parenthesis, and the proper hyperbaton, which last 
is a long retention of the verb which completes the 
sentence. Encye. 


HY-PER’BO-LA, z. [Gr. 4rcp, over, beyond, and |} 


Badrdw, to throw.) 

In geometry, a curve formed by a section of a cone, 
when the cutting-plane makes a greater angle with 
the base than the side of the cone makes, Webber. 

HY-PER’BO-LE, x. [Fr. hyperbole; Gr. irepfodn, 


HYP, 


a from trepBaddAw,*to throw beyond, to ex-. 
ceed. 
In rhetoric, a figure of speech which expresses 
much more or less than the truth, or which repre- 
sents things much greater or less, better or worse; 
than they really are. An object uncommon in si 
either great or small, strikés us with surprisa, an 
this emotion produces a momentary conviction that 
the object is greater or less than it is in reality. The 
same effect attends figurative grandeur or littleness ; 
and hence the use of the hyperbole, which expresses 
this momentary conviction. The following are in- 
stances of the use of this figure. 

He was owner of a piece of ground not larger than a Lacede- 

monian letter. Longinus. 


Jf a man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed 
also be numbered. — Gen. xiii 


Tpse arduus, altaque ‘puleat 
idera. a Virgil. 
Be was so gaunt, the case of a flagelet was a mansion for hin. 


HY-PER-BOL/I€, 
HY-PER-BOL/I€-AL, 
the hyperbola. 

2. Relating to or containing hyperbole ; exaggerat- 
ing or diminishing beyond the fact ; exceeding the 
truth ; as, a hyperbolical expression. 

Hyperbolic space; in geometry, the area compre- ~ 
hended between the curve of a hyperbola and a 
double ordinate. 

HY-PER-BOL'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a hy- 
perbola. : 7 

2. With exaggeration; in a manner to express 
more or less than the truth. ‘ 

Scylla — is hyperbolically described by Homer as inaccessible. 


HY-PER-BOL'I-FORM, a. [hyperbola and form.] 
Having the form, or neasly the form, of a hyper- 


i Belonging to the hyper- 
bola ; having the nature of 


bola. lohnson. 
HY-PER/BO-LISM, x. The use of hyperbole. j 
Jefferson. 


HY-PER’BO-LIST, x. One who uses hyperboles, 
HY-PER’BO-LIZE, v. «. To speak or write with ex- 
aggeration. Mountagu. 
HY-PER’BO-LIZE, v.@ To exaggerate or extenuate. 

mp Fotherby. 

Be EEE OLOD, n. [hyperbola, and Gr. exdos| 
Orm. 13 

A hyperbolic conoid ; a solid formed by the revolu. 
tion of a hyperbola about its axis. Encyc. 2 

HY-PER-BO’RE-AN, a. ‘[L. hyperboreus; Gr. 
Booens; brep, beyond, and Bopeas, the north.] 

1. Northern ; belonging to or inhabiting a region 
very far north ; most northern. 

2. Very cold ; frigid. 

HY-PER-B6/RE-AN, n. An inhabitant of the moat 
northern region of the earth. The ancients gave 
this denomination to the people and places to the 
northward of the Scythians, people and regions of 
which they had little or no knowledge. The hyper- 
‘boreans, then, are the Laplanders, the Samoiedes, 
and the Bussians near the White Sea. 

HY-PER-€AR/BU-RET-ED, «a.  Supercarbureted ; 
having the largest proportion of carbon. Silliman. 

HY-PER-€AT-A-LEC’TI€, a. [Gr. trepxaradnkre 
wos; Snep and xaradnies, termination. ] 

A hypercatalectic verse, in Greek and Latin poetry, 
is a.verse which has a syllable or two beyond 
regular and just measure. Bailey. 

HY-PER-CRITIE, n. [Fr. hypercritique; Gr. 
beyond, and xpirckos, critical. See Cuartic.) 

One who is critical beyond measure or reaso! 
over-rigid critic ; a captious censor. Dryden.” 

HY-PER-€RIT'I€, a, Over-critical ; critical be- 

HY-PER-€RIT/IC-AL, yond use or reason; ani- 
madverting on faults with unjust severity ; as, a 
hypercritical reader. i 

2. Excessively nice or exact; a8, a hypercritical 
punctilio. Evelyn. 

WY-PER-€RIT/IE-AL-LY, adv. In a hypercritical 


manner. 

HY-PER-€RIT/I-CISM, xn. Excessive rigor of criti- 
cism. Med. Kapeee Bailey, 
HY-PER-DU’LI-A, n. [Gr. irep, beyond, and dovAsia, 

service. 
' Divee in the Roman Catholic church, per- 
formed to the Virgin Mary. Usher. 
HY-PER/I-CON, 2. John’s wort. Stukely. 
HY-PE/RI-ON, ». A name of Apollo, the god of day, 
who was distinguished for his beauty. 
So excellent a king ; that was to this, 
Hyperion to a satyr. 
tra hera Hypert'on in the classics.] 
HY-PER/ME-TER, 2, [Gr. éreo, beyond, and ps- 
Teov, Measure. ; R 
Any thing greater than the ordinary standard of 
measure. Addison. 
A verse is called a hypermeter, when it contains a 
syllable more than the ordinary measure. When 
this is the case, the following line begins with a 
vowel, and the redundant syllable of the former line 
blends with the first of the following, and they are 
read as one syllable. - i 
HY-PER-MET’RI€-AL, a. Exceeding the common 
measure ; having a redundant syllable. Rambler. 
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HY-PER-OR/THO-DOX-Y, n. Orthodoxy indulged | HY-PO-CRA-TER/LFORM, a [Gr. bro, under, xpa- 


to excess. Dick. 
HY-PER-OX/YD, 2. [Gr. drep and ozyd.] 


That which has an excess of oxygen; a super- 
HY-PER-OX’/Y-GEN-IZ-ED, 


i a. 
oxy genized. | 
uper-saturated with oxygen. [ Obs. 
Darwin. Med. Repos. 
HY-PER-OX-Y-MO’/RLATE, n. The same as Cxio- 
RATE. ae 
HY-PER-OX-Y-MU-RLAT'I€, a. The hyperorymuri- 
atic acid is the chloric acid. [ Obs.] 
HY-PER-PHYS/I€-AL, a. Supernatural. 
HY-PER-SAR-€0/SIS, n. ([Gr. irep, beyond, and 
capt, flesh. 
Proud or fungous flesh. 
HY’/PER-STENE, )2. [So named from its difficult 
He/PERSTHENE, | frangibility. Gr. drep and 
oOevos. 
A mineral, Labrador hornblende, or schillerspar. 
Its color is between grayish and greenish-black, but 
nearly copper-red on the cleavage. Kirwan, Philips. 
It is a foliated variety of either augite or horne- 


oxyd. P 
HY-PER-OX’/Y-GEN-A-TED, [Gr. irep, beyond, 


and ozygenated, or 


blende. Dana. 
HY-PER-STHEN’I€, a. Composed of or containing 
hypersthene. 
Se ae TON, a. [Gr. treo and Ovptov, a 
oor. 


Tht part of the architrave, in building, which is 
over a door or window. 

HY-PER-TROPH’I€, Producing or tending 

HY-PER-TROPH’/I€-AL, to produce hypertruphy. 

HY-PER/TRO-PHY, 27. [Gr. rep and rpoyn.] 

In medicine, the enlargement of a part of the body 
from excess of nourishment. P. Cyc. 

HY/PHEN, x. (Gr. igsv, under one, or to one. ] 

A mark or short line made between two words to 
show that they form a compound word, or are to be 
connected ; as in pre-occupied ; five-leaved ; ink-stand. 
In writing and printing, the hyphen is used to con- 
nect the syllables of a divided word, and is placed 
after the syllable that closes a Jine, denoting the con- 
nection of that syllable, or part of a word, with the 
first syllable of the next linc. . 

HYP-NOT'I€, a. [Gr. drvos, sleep.]  - 

Having the quality of producing sleep; tending to 
pos sleep ; soporific. Brown. 
HYP-NOT‘’I€, x. A modicine that produces or tends 

to produce sleep ; an opiate; a soporific. 

HY'PO; a Greek preposition, iro, under, beneath ; 
used in composition. Thus, hyposulphuric acid {a an 
acid containing less oxygen than sulphuric acid. 

a n, [Gr. vo, under, and SadAw, to 
cast. 

In rhetoric, a figure in which several things are 
mentioned that seem to make against the argument, 
or in favor of the opposite side, and each of them is 
refuted in order. Encye. 

HYP/O-€AUST, n. [Gr. iroxavors»; S10 and cata, 
to burn. 


a 


} 1. Among the Greeks and Romans, a subterra- 


neous place where was a furnace to heat baths. 
2. Among the moderns, the place where a fire is 
Kept to aren a stove or a hothouse. Encyc 
HYP.O-CHON'DRY. 9 pl, See Hyrocnonpnia. 
HYP-O-CHON’DRI-A, nx. [Gr., from txvo and xov- 
dpos, & cartilage. ] 
1. In anatomy, the sides of the belly under the car- 
tilages of the 2 done ribs ; the spaces on each side 
of the epigastric region. Coxe. Encyc. 
2 LS Seale complaints, being 2 combina- 
tion of melancholia and dyspepsia, consisting in 
gloomy ideas-of life, dejected spirits, and indisposi- 
tion to activity. The true name of this disease is 
Hyrocnompriasis. Tatler. 
HYP-O-C€HON’DRI-A€, a. Pertaining to the hypo- 
chondria, cr tho parts of the body so called ; as, the 
hypochondriac region. 
2. Affected by a disease, attended with debility, 
depression of spirits, or molancholy. : 
+ 3. Producing melancholy, or low spirits. 
LLYP-O-€HON’DRI-AG, nz. A person affected with 
debility, lowness of spirits, or melancholy. 
HYP-O-CHON-DRIAC-AL, a The samo as Hyro- 


*'<OHONDRIAC. 


I 


' TP-O-€HON DRY/A€-AL-LY, adv. In a deprossed 
or melancholy manner. 
SIYVP-O-GHON-DRI/A-CISM, x. A disease character- 
sized by languor or debility, depression of spirits or 
F oe, with dyspepsy. Darwin. 
“SYP-0-€H N-DRY’ A-SIS, n. Hypochondriacism. 
1Y-PO-CIST'IS, ». [Gr. droxioris, sub cisto, under 
ithe cistus, : 
An insp! d juiée obtained from the Cytinus 
istis, The juice is expressed from the unripe 
fruit and evaporated to the consistence of an extract, 
formed into cakes and dried in the sun. It is an as- 
tringent, useful in diarrheas and hemorrhages. 
4 Encyc. 


Tp, acup, and form.] 
Tubular below, but suddenly expanding into a flat 
border at top ; applied to a monopetalous corol. 


Bigelow. 
HY-PO€’/RI-SY, (hippo re-*¥) n. [Fr. hypocrisie; 
L. hypocrisis; Gr. imoxptois, simulation; troxpi- 


vopat, to feign ; dro and xptyw, to separate.] 

a Simulation ; a feigning’to be what cnv- is not; 
or dissimulation, a concealment of one’s real charac- 
ter or motives. More generally, hypocrisy is simula- 
tion, or the assuming of a false appearance of virtue 
or religion ; a deceitful show of a good character, in 
morals or religion ; a counterfeiting of religion. 

sabes of the leaven of the Pharisces, which is hypocrisy. — 

jUKS X! 

2. Simulation ; deceitful appearance ; false pre- 
tense. 

Hypoertsy ‘s the necessary burden of villainy. Rambler. 
HYP/O-€RITE, xz. [Fr. hypocrite ; Gr. troxpetns.] 

1. One who feigns to be what he is not ; one who 
has the form of godliness without the power, or wlio 
assumes an appearance of piety and virtue, when he 
is destitute of true religion. 

And the hypocrite’s hope shall perish. — Job viii, 

2. A dissembler ; one who assumes a false appear- 
ance. = : 

Fair hypocrite, you seok to cheat in vain. Dryden, 


HYP-O-€RIT'I€, Simulating ; counterfeiting 
HYP-O-€RIT’IE-AL, a religious character ; assuni- 
ing a false and deceitful appearance ; applied to 
persons, 
2. Dissembling ; concealing one’s real character or 
motives. 
3. Proceeding from hypocrisy, or marking hypocri- 
sy ; as, a hypocritical face or look. 
HYP-O-€RIIIC-AL-LY, adv. With simulation ; 
with a false appearance of what is good; falsely ; 
without sincerity. 
HY-PO-GAS/TRIE€, a. [Gr. b70, under, and yasrzp, 
the belly-] : 
1. Relating to thé hypogastrium, or middle part of 
the lower region of the belly. 

2. An appellation given to the internal branch of 
‘the iliac artery. Encyc. 
HY-PO-GAS/TRO-CELE, n. [Gr. ixoyacrptov, and 

knAy, @ tumor. } 
A hernia through the walls of the lower belly. 


Coze. 
HYP/0-GENE, «2. [Gr. fro and ytvopar.] 

A term applied to rocks nut formed*on the surface 
of the earth, but thrust up from below, as granite, 
gneiss, &c. Lyell, 

HY-PO-GE’UM, a. [Gr. izo, under, and yata or yn, 
the earth.] 

A name given by ancient architects to all the parts 
of a building which were under ground, as the cel- 
lar, &c. Guilt, 

HYP/O-GYN, x. A hypogynous plant. 
HY-POG/Y-NOUS, a, [Gr. izo, under, and yvyn, a 
female.] 

In botazy, growing from below the base of the 
ovary. Lindley. 
HY-PO-NY'TROUS AC/ID,n. An acid Pana of 
nitrogen and oxygen, but containing Jess oxygen 
than nitrous acid. It is composed of three equiva- 
lents of oxygen and one of nitrogen. Silliman. 
HY-PO-PHOS/PHITE, n. A compound of hypophos- 

phorous acid and a salifiable base. 
HY-PO-PHOS’/PHOR-OUS, a, [Gr. dro and phospho- 
rous. ; 

ti hypophosphorous acid contains less oxygen 
than the phosphorous, and is obtained from the 

hosphuret of barytum. It is a liquid which may 
fe concentrated by evaporation, till it becomes vis- 
cid. It has a very sour taste, reddens vegetable 
blues, and does not crystallize. Ure. 
HY-PO'PI-UM, x. [Gr. dro, under, and mvov, pus, 
because there is pus under the cornea. 

An effusion of pus into the anterior chamber of 
the eye, or that cavity which contains the aqueous 
humor, It is always a mere sequel of an inflamma- 


a 


tion. 
HY-POS’/TA-SIS, n. [L. hypostasis; Fr. hypostase ; 
Gr. drocracts, from j7o, and tornat, to stand.] 
Properly, subsistence or substance. Hence it is 
used to denote distinct substance, or subsistence of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in the Godhead, 
called by the Greek Christians three hypostases. 
The Latins more generally used persona to express 
the sense of hypustasis, and this is the modern prac- 
tice. We say, the Godhead consists of three per- 


sons. 
HY-PO-STAT'I€, a. Relating to hypostasis ; 
HY-PO-STAT’I€-AL, constitutive. 
Let our Carneades warn mon not to subscribe to the grand doc- 
(ine of the chemists, touching their three hypostatical princi- 
ples, tll they have a little examined It, Boyle, 


2, Personal, or distinctly personal ; or commuting HYHE, n. A port. 


a distinct substance. arson, 


. 


HYT 


HY-PO-STAT’IC-AL-LY, ado. Personally. 
HY-PO-SUL’/PHATE, x. Acompound of hyposulphu 
ric acid and a base. 
HY-PO-SUL/PHITE, z. A compound of hyposulphur- 
ous acid and a salifiable base, 
HY-PO-SUL-PHO’/RI€, a, Hyposulphuric acid is an 
acid combination of sulphur and oxygen, interme~ 
diate between sulphurous and swJphuric acid. Ure. 
HY-PO-SUL/PHUR-OUS, a, Hyposulphurous acid is 
ap,acid containing less oxygen than sulphuvous acid. 
This acid is known only in combination with salifia- 
‘ble bases, Ure. Henry. 
HY-POT’E-NOSE, x. [Gr. droretvovca, part. of ot. 
Tew), to subtend.] 

In geometry, the subtense or longest side of a right. 
pul? triangle, or the line that subtends the right 
angle. 

HY-POTH’E-€ATE, o. 
Gr. drcOy«n, from drortOnpt, to put under, to sup- 
pose. 

1, To pledge, and, properly, to pledgo the koel of 
a ship, that is, the ship itself, as security for the re- 
payment of mnoney borrowed to carry on a voyage. 
In this case, the lender hazards tho Joss of his muney’ 
by the loss of the ship; but if the ship returns safe, 
he receives his principal, with the premium or inter- 
est agreed on, though it may exceed the legal rate of 
interest. Blackstone. Park, 

2. To pledge, in general, for the security of a cred- 
itor, as goods, stocks, &c. Park, 

HY-POTH'E-€A-TED, pp. Pledged as security for 
money borrowed. 

HY-POTH'E-€4-TING, ppr. Piodging as security. 

HY-POTH-E-€A/TION, xn, The act of pledging, as 
a security for debt, without parting with the imme- 
diate possession, differing in this last particular from 
the simple pledge. Brande. 

HY-POTH’E-€A-TOR, x Ono who pledges a ship or 
other property as security for the repayment of money 
borrowed. Judge Johnson 

HY-POTHW’E-NOSE, xn. Hypotenuse, which sce. 

HY-POTH’E-SIS, x. [L., from Gr. trvdecots, a suppo- 
sition ; drorcOnyr, to suppose ; bro and riOnac] 

1. A supposition ; a proposition or principle which 
is supposed or taken for granted, in ordcr to draw a 
conclusion or inference for proof of the point in 
question ; something mot proved, but assumed for 
the purpose of argument. Encyc. 

2. A system or theory imagined or assumed to ac~ 
count for what is not understoad. Encyc. 

HY-PO-THET’I€, ec. Including a supposition ; 
HY-PO-THET’I€-AL, conditional ; assumed with- 
out proof for the purpose of reasoning and deducing 


proof. Watts. 
HY-PO-THET/I€-AL BAP/TISM See Barrism. 
HY-PO-THET’I€-AL-LY, adv. By way of supposi- 
tion ; conditionally. 
HY-PO-TYP-O'SIS, x. [Gr.] In rhctoric, imagery ; 4 
description of things in strong or lively colors, 
HYP’PED, (hipt,) pp. Made melancholy. 
HYP’PISH, a. Affected with hy pochondria. 
HYRSBE, (hirs,) x. [G. hirse.] 
Millet. 
HYRST,2. A wood. [See Huxsrt.] 
HY/SON, mn. Aspecies of green tea from China, 
HYS’SOP, (hi/zup or his/sup,) x [L. hyssopue; Gr. 
toowzos. It would be well to write this word Hy- 


BOP. 
A plant, Hyssopus officinalis, The leaves have an 
aromatic smell, and a warm, pungent taste. Some- 
thi _ called hyssop was much used by the Jews in 
purifications, Encye, 
HYS-TER‘IE, a, ([Fr. hysterique; Gr. borcptkos, 
HYS-TER'IC-AL,} from éo7epa, the womb.] 

Disordered in the region of the womb; troubled 

with fits or nervous affections. 
HYS-TER/I€S, ) zx. A disease characterized by con- 
HYS-TE/RI-A, vulsive struggling, alternately re- 
mitting and exacerbating ; rumbling in the bowels; 
sense of suffocation ; drowsiness ; urine copious and 
limpid ; temper fickle. Good, 
HYS-TER/O-CELB, 2. [Gr. dorep1, the womb, and 
knAn, & tumor] . 
A species of hernia containing the womb. Coze. 
HYS-TER-OL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. icrepos and Aoyos.] 

In rhetoric, a figure by which the ordinary course 
of thought is inverted in expression, and the last put 
first ; called also hysteron-proteron. 

HYS/TER-ON-PROT’ER-ON, x. [Gr. torepoy, last, 
and rporepor, first.] 

In grammar, a figure in which the word that should 
follow comes first ; as, valot atque vivit, * he is well 
and lives.” Hence the word is sometimes used to 
denote an anachronism, or the putting of a later his- 
torical event before an earlier one, Encyc. Am. 

HYS-TER-OT’O-MY, x. [Gr. dcrspa, tho uterus, and 
Town, a cutting. ] : 

n surgery, the Cesaroan section ; the operation of 
cutting into the uterus, for taking out a fetus which 
can not be excluded by the usual means, 

[See Hirux.] 
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Bacyc, 
t. [L. hypotheca, a pledge. 


IBE 


ICE 


is the ninth letter, and the third vowel, of the Eng- 

lish alphabet. We receive it, through the Latin 
and Groek, from the Shomltic jod, je, or ye, in Greek 
tera, Whence our English word jot. This vowel in 
French, and in most European languages, has the 
long, fine sound, which we express by e in me, or ee 
in scen, meek. This sound we retain in some foreign 
words which are naturalized in our language, as in 
machine, intrigue. But in most English words this 
long sound is shortened, as in holiness, pity, gift; in 


1. 


is red-brown in summer, and gray-brown in winter. 
The female is earthy-brown and ashy. The young 
is gray. The horns of the male are flat, and bent 
backward, with two longitudinnl ridges at the sides, 
crossed by numerous transverse knots. The horns 
of the female are short, more erect, with three or 
four knots in front. 

The .£gagrus, or wild goat of the mountains of 
Persia, appears to be the stock of the tame goat. 
Tho Ibex is a distinct species. Cuvier. 


which words the sound of i coincides with that of | IB/ID; a contraction of ibidem. 


@ in hypocrite, and at the ond of words in unaccented 
syllables, as in holy, glory. 
the French and Italian 1 which we hear in tho pro- 
nunciati n of been, which we pronounce bin, After 
1, this letter has sometimes the liquid sound of y, as 
in million, pronounoed milyon. This sound corresponds 
with that of the Hebrews, as in Joseph, which in Syria 
is pronounced Yoseph, and with the sound of the Ger- 
man j, as in ja, jahr, that is, ya, yahr. 

The sound of 7 long, as in fine, kind, arise, is diph- 
thongal ; it begins with a sound approaching to that 
of broad a, but it is not exactly the same, as the or- 
gans are not opened to the same extent, and there- 
fore the sound begins a little above that of aw. The 
sound, if continued, closes with one that nearly ap- 
proaches to that of elong. This sound can be learned 
only by the ear. 

This letter enters {nto several digraphs, as in fail, 
field, seize, feign, vain, friend ; und with o in oil, join, 
coin, it helps to form a proper diphthong, 

No English word ends with 7; but when the sound 
of the letter occurs at the end of a word, it is ex- 
pressed by y: alkali, banditti, and a few other words 
of fureign origin, are tho only exceptions. 

As a numeral, I signifies one, and stands for as 
many units as it is repeated in times, ayII, two, Til, 
three, &c. When it stands before Vor X, it sub- 
tracts itself, and the numerals denote one less than 
the V or the X. Thus IV expresses four, one less 
than V, five; IX stands for nine, one less than X, ten. 
But when it is placed after V or X, it denotes the ad- 
dition of a unit, or as many units as the letter is 
repeated in times, Thus VI is five and one, or siz; 
and XI is ten und one, or eleven; VIII stands for five 
and three, or eight, &c. 

Among the ancient Romans, YO stood for 500; CIO, 
for 1000 ; 100, for 5000; CCLOO, for 10,000 ; 1900, 
for 50,000 ; and CCC{090, for 100,000. 

I, formerly prefixed to some English words, as in 
ibuilt, ig a contraction of the Saxon prefix ge; and 
more generally this was written y. 

Y, pron. [Sax. ic; Goth. and D. ik; G. ich; Sw. jag; 

an. jeg; Gr. eyw; L. ego; Port. eu; Sp. yo; It. 10; 
Fr. je; Sans. agam. In Armoric me is the nomina- 
tive ; so W. m2, Fr. moi, Ilindoo, me. Either ego is 
contracted from mego, or Zand me are from different 
roots. It is certain that me is contracted from meg or 
mig. See Mz.] 

he p’onoun of the first person; the word which 
expresses one’s self, or that by which a speaker or 
writer denotes himself. It is only the nominative 
case of the pronoun; in the objective case we use 
me, Jam attached to study ; study delights me. 

We often hear, in popular language, the phrase it 
ts me, which is now considered to be ungrammatical, 
for itis J. But the phrase may have come down to 
us from the use of the Welsh mi, or from the French 
use of the phrase c’est moi. 

In the plural, we use we and us, which appear to 
be words radically distinct from 1 

Johnson observes that Shakspeare uses [ for ay or 
yes. In this he is not followed, and the use is incor- 


rect. 
MAS a nm. [Fr. iambique; L. iambicus ;-Gr. tapCi- 
KOS 
Pertaining to the iambus, a poetic foot consisting 
A cane eres @ short one followed by a long one. 
I-AM’BUS, n [L. tambus; Gr. cauBos.] 
In poetry, a foot consisting of two syllables, the 
first short and the last long, asin delight. The fol- 
Jowing line consists wholly of iambic feet : 


He scorns | the forse | that dares | his fu | ry stay. 


FATE, PAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK.— 


a7] 


It is this short sound of | I/BIS, x. 


IB-I/DEM, [L.] In the same place. 

(Gr. and L.] A genus of grallatory birds, 
one of whose most remarkable species is the Ibis 
religiosa of Cuvier. This is found throughout Africa. 
It was reared in the temples of ancient Egypt, with 
a degree of respect bordering on adoration. This 
rubra, another species, is found in all the bot parts 
of America. 

T-CA/RI-AN, a. [from Icarus, the son of Dedalus, 
who fled on wings to escape the resentment of Minos ; 
but his flight, being too high, was fatal to him, as the 
sun melted the wax that cemented his wings. | 

Adventurous in flight ; soaring too high for safety, 
like Icarus. > 

ICE, x. [Sax. is, isa; G, cis; D. ys i Dan. tis; Sw. 
and Ice. is; Ir. cuise. The true orthography would 
be ise. The primary sense is doubtless to set, to fix, 
to congeal, or harden. It may be allied to the G, 
eisen, iron ; perhaps also to L. os, @ bone. ] , 

1. Water or other fluid congealed, or in a solid 
state; a solid, transparent, brittle substance, formed 
by the congelation of a fluid, by means of the ab- 
straction of the heat necessary to preserve its fluidity, 
or, to use common language, congealed by cold. 

. Concreted sugar. 

To break the ice, is to make the first opening to 
any attempt; to remove the first obstructions or dif- 
ficulties ; to open the way. ’ Shak. 

ICE, v. t. To cover with ice; to convert into ice. 

Fletcher. 

2. To cover with concreted sugar ; to frost. 

3. To chill; to freeze. [ Puller. 

ICE/BERG, x. [ice and G. berg, a hill.] 

A hill or mountain of ice, or a vast body of ice 
floating on the ocean. 

This term is applied to such elevated masses as 
exist in the valleys of the frigid zones; to those 
which are found on the surface of fixed ice; and to 
ice of great thickness and hight in a floating state, 
These lofty floating masses are sometimes detached 
from the icebergs on shore, and sometimes formed 
at a distance from any Itnd. They are found in 
both the frigid zones, and are sometimes carried 
toward the equator as Jow as 40°. Ed, Encye, 

ICE/-BIRD, x. A bird of Greenland. 

ICE/BLINK, 7. A name given by seamen to a bright 
appearance near the horizon, occasioned by the ioe, 
and observed before the ice itself is seen. Encyc. 

ICE/-BOAT, vr. A strong boat, commonly propelled 
by steam, used to break a passage through ice. 

2. A boat for sailing on the surface of ice ; much 
used in Holland. Hebert. 
ICE/-BOUND, a. In seamen’s language, totally sur- 
rounded with ice, so as to be incapable of advancing. 

Mar. Dict. 

ICE/-BUILT, (-bilt,) cz. Composed of ice. 

2. Loaded with ice. Ye 

ICE/-CREAM, n. Cream flavored and congealed by a 
freezing mixture. Sometimes, instead of cream, the 
materials of a custard are used. 

ICE/-FALL3, n. pl. Falls composed of ice. Coleridge. 

ICE/-FLGE, 7. A large mass of floating ice. 

ICE/-GLAZ-ED, a. Glazed or incrusted with ice. 

Coleridge. 

ICH/-HOUSE, n. fice and house] A repository for 
the preservation of ice during warm weethe7: & pit 
with a drain for conveying off the water of the ice 
when dissolved, and usually covered with a roof. 

ICE!-ISLE, (Ise’ile,) n. [ice and isle.) A vast body 
of floating ice, such as is often seen in the Atlantic, 
off the banks of Newfoundland. J, Barlow. 


When flat and amending beyond the reach of 
e' 


sight, it is called field ice; when emaller, but of very 
large dimensions, it is called a floe; when lofty, an 
iceberg. There are numerous othér terms for the 
different appearances of floating ice. Ed. Encyc. 
ICE/LAND-ER, 2. A native of Iceland. 
ICE-LAND/I€, a. Pertaining to Iceland; and as a 
noun, the language of the Icelandess, 
ICE/LAND-MOS8S, x. A kind of lichen common in 
mountainous districts of Europe. It ia a tonic and 
nutritive. : 
ICE/LAND-SPAR, z. Calcareous spar, ia laminated 


ICE/-PLAIN, 2x. A plain of ice. 
ICE/-PLANT, x. A plant of the 


messes, easily divisible into rhombs, perfectly similar 
to the primitive rhomb. Cleaveland. 
Coleridge. 


nus Mesembryan- 
themum, sprinkled with pellucid, glittering, watery 
vesicles. Encye. 


ICE'SPAR, ». A variety of feldspar, the crystals of 


which resemble ice, Jameson, 


ICE/-TONGS, x. pl. Large iron nippors for handling 


ice. 


YCH DYEN, (eeh deen,) [G.] Literally, J serve; the 


motto of the Prince of Wales, Brande. 


I€H-NEO’MON, xr. [L., from the Gr. exvevpwy, from 


txvsvw, to follow the steps, «xvos, & footstep ; a fol- 
lower of the crocodile. ] 

An animal of the genus Viverra, or Mangusta. 
Its body is dutted equally all over; dirty yellow and 
slate color, each hair being annulated alternately 
with these tints; paws and muzzle black ; tail long 
and terminated by a diverging tuft. Tt inhabits Egypt 
and feeds on the eggs of the crocodile, mice, aun ol 
sorts of small animals. It is domesticated. 
native name is Wems. 

Ichneumon fly; a genus of flies, of the order Hy- 
Mmenoptera, containing several thousand species, 
The abdomen is generally, petiolated, or joined to 
the body by a pedicle. These animals are great de- 
stroyers of caterpillars, plant-tice, and other insects, 
ay the ichneumon is of the eggs and young of the 
crocodile. Encye. 

IG€H-NEO-MON'TI-DAN, a. Relating to the ichneu- 
monida, a family of predaceous insects. 

I€H-NO-GRAPH'IE, a, [See IcnwocrarHy.] 

IGHLNO-GRAPHIECAL, | Pertaining to ichnogra- 
phy ; describing a ground-plot, 

I€H-NOG’RA-PHY, xn. [Gr. «xvos, a footstep, and 
ypapw, to describe.] 

In drawing, a plan; e horizontal section of a 
building or other object, showing sts true dimensions 
according to. a geometric scale. Hebert. 

YVEHOR, 2. [Gr. cxwp.] 
1, Athin, watery humor, like serum or whey. 
2. Colorless matter flowing from an ulcer. 
YEHOR-OUS, a. Like ichor; thin; watery; serous. 
I€H'THY-O-€OL, ‘te {sr ixOvs, a fish, and 
I€H/THY-O-€OL-LA, xoA)a, glue.] 

Fish-glue ; isinglass ; a glue prepared from the 
sounds of fish, Tooke. 
I€H-THY-O-DOR’U-LITE, x.  [Gr. 1xOvs, a fish, 

dopv, a spear, and A:Oos, stone.] 

The fossil dorsal spine of certain fishes. Humble. 

I€H-THY-OG/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. «x@vs and ypagdw.] 

A treatise on fishes, 

I€H/THY-OID, a. [Gr. cxGvs, fish, and edos, form.] 

A term applied to saurians having many of the 
characters of a fish. P. Cyc. 

I€H’ eee E, 2. [Gr. «xOvs, a fish, and d:@os,! 
a stone. 
Fossil fish ; or the figure or impression of a fish in 


rock. Hitcheo 
I€H-THY-O-LOGI€-AL, a. Pertaining 


to ichthy- 
ology. 
I€H-THY-OL'0-GIST, 2. [See IcutTHYOLOGY.] One 
versed in ichthyology. 
I€H-THY-OL/0-GY, 2. 
discourse. ] | 
The science of fishes, or that part of zovlogy which. 
treats of fishes, their structure, form, and classifica-' 
tion, their habits, uses, &c. Encyc, Edin. Encyc. 
IGH’THY-O-MAN-CY, m. Divination by the heads 
of fishes. 
IGH-THY-OPH’A-GIST, 2. [Gr. «xOvs, 8 fish, and 
gayi, to eat.) a 
One who exts or subsists on fish. 
I€H-THY-OPH’A-GOUS, a. [Gr. «x¥vs, fish, and 
gdayw, to eat. 
atin or subsisting on fish. D’ Anville. 
I€H-THY-OPH/A-GY, n. [Supra] The practice of 


eating lish. 
ICH-THY-OPH-THAL'MITE, 2. [Gr. ex6vs, a fish, 
See ArorHrLyuitz.] 


and o¢9adps, an eye.} 

Fish-eye-stone. 
ICH-THY-O-SAU’/RUS, n. [Gr. «xOvs, a fish, and 

gavpos, a lizard.]} 
he fish-lizard, an extinct marine animal, whose 
fossil remains are found in England and other coun- 
tries, and whose skeleton combines in its structure 
the-characteristics of a fish with those of 2 crocodile. 

Sometimes written IcuTHyosauR. Buckland. 
ICH-THY-O’SIS, n. [Gr.] A roughness of the skin, 
which becomes thick, hard,and scaly.  —s_. 

D. yskegel, 


VCLCELE, (i/sik-kl,) x. [Sax. ices-gecel, 
A pendent conical mess of ice, a by the 


Its 


vm 


[Gr. «x@vs, a fish, and doyos, 


ice-cone. Kelyel is a cone or ninep! 


IDE 


IDE 


IDI 


freezing of water or other fluid as it flows down 
an inclined plane, or collects in drops and is sus- 
pended. In the north of England, it is called ickle. 

VCI-NESS, n The state of being icy, or of being 
very cold. 

2, The state of generating ice, 

YCING, ppr. Covering with ice. 

2. Covering with concreted sugar. 
VCING, n. A covering of concreted sugar. 
VEON, r. [Gr. ecxwy, an image, from cixw, to resem- 

ble.] 


Byron 


An image or representation. [WVotinuse.] _ 
. own, Hakewill. 

VOON-ISM, x [Cz] A figure ton 
fore. 


LEON’O-CLASM, 2. The act of breaking or destroy- 
ing images, as of idolaters. 
LEON'O-€LAST, x, [Fr. iconoclastes Gr. ecxwr, 
an ar and x\acrns, a breaker, from xAaw, to 
reak. 

A aor or destroyer of images ; a name which 
Roman Catholics give to those who reject the use of 
images in religious worship. Encyc. 

1-CON-O-€LAST’IC, a. Breaking images. 
[-CON-OG’/RA-PHY, xz. [Gr. etxwv, an image, and 
7 940+, to descride.] 

The description of images or ancient statues, 
busts, semi-busts, paintings in fresco, mosaic works, 
and ancient pieces of miniature. 

1-CON-OL/A-TER, n, [Gr. ecxwy, an image, and da- 
TPEVS, & servant.| 

One that worsh!ps images; a name given to the 
Roman Catholics. 

T-CON-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. scxwy, an image, and doyos, 
a discourse. 
The doctrine of images or emblematical represent- 


ations, Johnson. 
1-€0-SA-HE/DRAL, a, [Gr. etxoot, twenty, and édpa, 
seat, basis. ] 
Having twenty equal sides or faces. 
f-CO-SA-HE’/DRON, n. [Supra.] A solid of twenty 
equal sides or faces. 
In geometry, a regular solid, consisting of twenty 
equal and similar triangular pyramids whose vertices 
meet in the center of a sphere supposed to circum- 


scribe it. Encyc. Enfield. 
J-CO-SAN’DRI-A, n. pl. [Gr. erxoe, twenty, and avip, 
a male. } 


In botany, a class of plants having twenty or more 
stamens inserted in the calyx. Linneus. 


T-CO-SAN’DRI-AN, } a. Pertaining to the class of |. 


I-€0-SAN’/DROUS, plants Icosandria; having 
twenty or more stamens inserted in the calyx. 
1€-TER‘IE, a, ([L. ictericus, from icterus, jaun- 
I€-TER/I€-AL, dice. 
1. Affected with the jaundice. 
- 2. Good in the cure of the jaundice, 
I€-TER/IE, x. 


Eee A remedy for the jaundice. Swift. 
ICTERLTOUS.” a, [L. icterus, jaundice. ] 


Yellow ; having the color of the skin when it is 
affected by the jaundice. EF 
WCY, a, [from ice.] Abounding With ice ; as, the icy 
regions of the north. 


2. Cold ; frosty ; as, icy chains, Shak. 
3. Made of ice. 
4, Resembling ice; chilling. 
‘ 

Reli, Ia t hand on the true of life. 

igion lays not an icy on joys : Pat 
5. Cold; frigid; destitute of affection or passion. 

Shak, 

6. Indifferent ; unaffected ; backward. ' Shak. 


I/CY-PEARL-ED, (-perld,) a. Studded with spangles 
of ice. Milton. 

YD ; contracted from J would or I had. 

ID. ; contracted from idem. 

I-DE/A, nr. [L. idea; Fr. idée; Gr. idea, from cid, to 
see, L. video.] ‘ 

1. Literally, that which is seen; hence, form, im- 
age, model of any thing in the mind; that which is 
held or comprehended by the understanding or intel- 
lectual faculties. . 

I have used the word idea, to express whatever is 

- Meant by phantasm, notion, species, or Whatever it 
is which the mind can be employed about in think- 
ie , Locke. 

hatevér the mind perceives in itself, or is the 

immediate object of perception, thought, or under- 
standing, that I call an idea. Locke. 

The attention of the understanding to the objects 

acting on it, by which it becomes sensible of the im- 

pressions they make, is called by logicians percep- 
tion ; and the notices themselves, as they exist in the 
mind, as the materials of thinking and knowledge, 
are distinguished by the name of ideas. : 
Encyc., art. Logic. 
An idea is the reflex perception of objects, after the 
original perception or impression has been felt by the 
mind, Encye. 
In popular language, idea signifies ae some thing 
as conceptir apprehension, notion. o have an 
idea of TT ing is to conceive it. In philosophical 
use, it does not signify that act of the mind which 


_Wwe call thought or conception, but some object of 
thought. eid. 

According to modern writers on mental philosophy, 
an idea js the object of thought, or the notice which 
the mind takes of its perceptions. 

Darwin uses idea for a notion of external things 
which our organs bring us acquainted with originaily ; 
and he defines it, a contraction, motion, or configura- 
tion of the fibers which constitute the immediate or- 
gan of sense ; synonymous with which he sometimes 
uses sensual motion, in contradistinction to mascular 
motion. i Zubr. 

2. In popular use, idea signifies notion, conception, 
thought, opinion, and even purpose or intention. 

Burke. 

3. Image in the mind. 

Her sweet idea wandered through his thoughts, 

4 bad use of the word.) 

An opinion ; a proposition. These decisions are 
incompatible with the idea, that the principles are de- 
rived from the civil law. 

L-DE’/AL, a. Existing in idea; intellectual ; mental ; 
as, ideal knowledge. 

There will always be a wide interval between practical and ideal 

excellence. Rambler. 

2. Visionary ; existing in fancy or imagination en- 
ly ; as, ideal good. 

3. That considers ideas as images, phantasms, or 


Fairfor. 


forms in the mind; as, the ideal theory or philoso- 


phy. 
I-DE'A-LESS, a. [idea and less.] Destitute of ideas. 
Allan. 

I-DE/AL-ISM, n. The system or theory that makes 
every thing to consist in ideas, and denies the exist- 
ence of material bodies, Walsk, 

L-DE’AL-IST, rn. One who holds the doctrine of ide- 
alism. 

I-DE-AL/LTY, 2x. A lively imagination, united toa 
love of the beautiful, forming, in its higher exercises, 
one of the chief constituents of creative genius in 
poetry and the fine arts. Combe. 

Y-DE-AL-I-ZA’/TION, n. The act of forming in idea. 

I-DE/AL-IZE, v. i. To form ideas. 

L-DE/AL-LY, adv. Intellectutiily ; mentally ; in idea. 

Brown. 


I-DE/ATE, v. t. To form in idea; to fancy. [Not in 
a1 Nes 

YDEM, [L.] The same. 

I-DEN’TI€, a. Identical, which see. [Rarely used.] 


I-DEN’TI€-AL, a. [Fr. identique; Sp. identico; froin 
L, idem, the same. 

The same ; not different ; as, the identical person; 
the identical proposition. We found on the thief the 
identical goods that were lost. 

I-DEN’TI€-AL-LY, adv. With sameness, 

I-DEN‘TI€-AL-NESS, x, Sameness. 

I-DEN-TI-FI-CA/TION, nx. The act of making or 

roving to be the same. 

I-DEN’TI-FI-ED, pp. Ascertained or made to be the 
same. 

Y-DEN/TI-FY, »v. t. [L. idem, the same, and facio, to 
make. ] 

1. To ascertain or prove to be the same. The own- 
er of the goods found them in the possession of the 
thief, and identified them. 

2. To make to be the same; to unite or combine 
in such a manner as to make one intvrest, purpose, 
or intention; to treat as having the same use ; to 
consider as the saine in effuct. 

Paul has identified the two ordinances, circumcision and baptism, 
aod thus, by demonstrating that thy havo one and the same 
use and meaninm, ho hus exhibfted to our view the very 
same seal of Gocl’s covenant. , J. M. Mason, 

That troaty in fact identified Spuin with the republican guvern- 
ment of France, by a virtual acknowledgment of unqualified 
vassulage, and by specific s‘ipuludons of wnconclitional de- 
fense. Briash Declaration, Jan. 1805. 

Every precaution is taken to identify the interests of the people, 
and of the rulors, Ramsay. 


I-DEN’TI-FY, v. i. To become the same ; to coulesce 
in interest, purpose, use, effect, &e. 

An onlightoned self-interest, which, when well understood, they 
tll us will identify with an interost more enlarged and 
publio. Buvke, 

I-DEN’TI-FY-ING, ppr. 
be the same. $3 

2. Making the same in interest, purpose, use, effi- 

cacy, &c. 
LDEN'TLTY, x. [Fr. identté.) 
Sameness, as distinguished from similitude and 


Ascertaining or proving to 


diversity. We speak of the identity of goods found, 
the identity of persons, or of personal identity. 
Locke. South. 


-~E-O- PH’T 
IDEOGRAPLICAL, [idea and Gr. ) padw.] 
Representing ideas independently of sounds,” as 
the digit 9, which to an Englishman represents 
nine, and to a Frenchman neuf. Brande. 
ID-E-O-LOG’I€-AlLi, a. Pertaining to ido-logy. 
ID-E-OL/O-GIST, x, One who treats of ideas, 
ID-E-OL/O-GY, n. [idea and Gr. doyns.] 
1. A treatise on ideas, or the doctrine of ideas, or 
the operations of the understanding. Jefferson, iv. 297. 
2. The science of mind. , Stewart. 


a 


IDES, x. pl. [I tdus. Qu. the Hetrurian tduo, to dl. 
vidi tho root of wide, divide, individual. The ety- 
moiagy is not ar hoy 

in the ancient Roman calendar, tho fifteonth day of 
March, May, July, and October, and the thirteenth 
day of the other months, Eight days in each month 
often pass by this name, but only one strictly receives 
it, the others boing called, tle day before the ides, 
the third from the ides, and so on, backward, to the 


eighth from the ides, Encyc. Brande. 
ID EST, ie That is. 
1D-I-O€’/RA-SY, x, [Gr. dios, proper, pecullar to one’s 


self, and xpacts, mixture, temporament, from xepaw, 

kepavvvyt, to mix.) : 
eculiarity of constitution ; that temperament, or 

state of constitution, which is peculiar to a person. 


-T-O- v 
eee AL, Peculiar in constitution 
See Iorot.} 


ID‘LO-CY jn. [On cdiwrera. 
js A defect of understanding ; properly, a natural de- 
ect. 


Idjocy and lunacy excuse from the gullt of crime, Encye. 


ID-I-O-B-LE@’/FRI€, a. iy tdtos, separate from 
others, peculiar to one’s self, and electric. 
Electric per se, or containing electricity in its natu- 
Tal state. Gregory. 
ID’/I-OM, n. [Fr. idiome; L. tdioma, from Gr. idiapa, 
from «dcos, proper, or peculiar to one’s self. The 
Toot of idivs is that of divide, Hetrurian iduo, Eng 


wiaow, wide, Ar. Qhy badda, to separate, Claes Bd, 


No. 1.] 

1. A mode of expression peculiar to a Janguare; 
peculiarity of expression or phraseology, In vhis 
sense it is used in the plural to denote forius of 
speech or phraseology peculiar to a nation or lan- 
guage. 

And to just idiome fix our doubtfal speech, Prior. 


2. The genius or peculiar cast of a yarzuage. 


He followed the Latin language, but did ngs comply with the 
idiom of ours. ? P Depiens 


3. Dialect. 
ID-I-O-MAT'I€, a. Peculiarto a language ; per- 
ID-I-O-MAT’I€-AL, § . taining to thy particular gens 
ius or modes of expression which belong toa lan. 
guage ; as, an idlomatic phrase. 
ID-I-O-MAT/I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the idiom 
of a language. 
ID-I-O-PATH/I€, a. [See Iproratny.] Pertaining 
to or indicating a disease not preceded and accasione 

‘| _by any other disease ; opposed to Symrromatic. 
1-0 PATH'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an 

idiopathic disease ; not symptomatically. 
ID-I-OP’/A-THY, 2. [Gr. «deos, proper, peculiar, and 

maGos, suffering, disease, from racxw, to suffer.] 
1. A morbid state or condition not preceded and 
occasioned by any othor disease, 

2. Peculiar affection. Mure. 

ID-I-O-RE-PUL'SIVE, a. Repulsive by itself; as, the 
tdiorepulsive pawcr of heat. ° 

ID-I-O-SYN'/ERA-SY, n. [Gr. cdtos, propor, ovy, with, 
and «oacts, temperament.) 

A peculiarity of conctif4son and susceptibility oc~ 
casioning certain peculiarities of effect from the im- 
press of extraneous influences or agencies, Synon- 
ymous with Iprocrasy. 

ID-I-O-SYN-€RAT’L€, a. Of peculiar temper or dis- 
position. 

ID'I-OT, 2. [L. idiota; Gr. cdtwrns, private, vulgar, 
unskilled, from «¢écos, peculiar, that is, separate, sim- 
ple ; Sp. and It. idiota ; Fr. idiot. fee Inrom. ; 

1, A natural fool, or fool from his birth ; a human 
being in form, but destitute of reason, or the ordina- 
Ty intellectual powers of mar. 

A persou who bas undorstanding enough to mensure a yard of 


cluth, number twenty correctly, tell the days of the week, 
&u fs not an idiot in the eye of the law. Encye. 


2, A foolish person; one unwise. 

[‘* A collection of picturesque words, found among 
our ancient writers, would constitute a precious csup- 
plement to the history of oar language. Far more 
expressive than our term of executioner io their sol- 
emn one of the deathsman ;~~ than our vagabond their 
scattcrling ; — than our idiot or lunatic their moonling ; 
a word which, Mr. Gifford observes, should not have 
been suffured to grow obsolete.” 

D’Isracli, Curiosities of Literature, 24 series, 
Qd edit, vol. i, p. 407. —E, H. B,) 

[See Innocent.] : ¥ 

ID/I OT-CY, n. State of being an idiot. 
| FD-I-OT/I€, ‘a. Like an idiot; 

ID-L-OT’I€-AL, tish. 

ID-I-OT/1€-AL-LY, adv, 


idiot. 

ID-I-OT’I-CON, x. [Gr.] A dictionary of a particu- 
jar dialoct, or of the words and phrases peculiar to 
one purt of a countty. Brande. 

ID/I-OT-ISH, a, Like an idiot ; partaking of idiocy; 
foolish, é F Paley. 

ID’'l-OT-ISM, 2. [Fr. idiotisme; It. and Sp. idiotismo3 


a 


foolish ; sot« 


After the manner of an 
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IDO. 


of eal a form of speech taken from the vul- 
, from dts.) ow 

“1,*An idiom ; a peculiarity of expression ; a mode 
of expression .peculiar to a language; a peculiarity 
in the structure of words and phrases. 

Scholars sometimes give terminations and idiotieme, suitable to 

their native language, to words newly invented, Hale, 

2.. idiocy. Beddoes, Hygeia. 

But it would be well to restrain this word to its 
proper signification, and keep idiocy and idiotism dis- 
tinct. . 

(D'l-OT-IZE, » i. To become stupid. Pers. Letters. 
DLE, (i/dl,) a, [Sax. idel, ydel, vain, empty ; G. eitel, 
mere, pure, idle, frivolous ; D. ydel, vain, empty, idle ; 
Dan. and Sw. idel, mere, pure, unmixed, See 
“Appie. Class Di, No. 6, 16, 25, 29.] 
- 4, Not employed ; unoccupied with business ; in- 
active ; doing nothing. 

Why stand ye here all the day idle? — Matt, xx, 

To bo idle, is to be vicious. 

2, Slothful ; given to rest and ease; averse to la- 
bor or employment; lazy; as, an idle mon; an idle 
fellow. 

3. Affording Icisure; vacant:_not occupied; as, 
idle time ; idle hours, 

4, Remaining unused; , An@mployed; applied to 
things; as, my sword or sar is idle. 

§. Useless; vain ; ineffectual ; as, idle rage. 

Down their idle weapons dropped. Milton. 

6, Unfruitful ; barren ; not productive of good. 

Of antres vast and idle desorta. Shak, 
Idle weeds, [Obs.} Shak, 

7. Trifling ; vain; of no importance; as, an idle 
story ; an idle reason ; idle arguments. 

Hooker. Dryden, Swift. 

8. Unprofitable ; not tending to edification. 

Every idie word that men shall speak, they shall give an account 

thereof in the day of judgment. — Matt, xi 

Idle ditfers from lazy; the latter implying constitu- 
tional or habitual aversion or indisposition to labor or 
action, sluggishness ; whereas idle, in its proper sense, 
denotes merely unemployed. An industrious man 
may be idle, but he oan not be lazy, ; 

VDLE, v.i. To lose or spend'time in inaction, or 
without being employed in business, 

To idle away; in a transitive sense, to spend in 
idleness ; as, to idle away time. 

I/DLE-HEAD-ED, (i/dl-hed-ed,) a, [idle and head.) 
Foolish ; unreasonable. ~ : Carew, 
2. Delirious ; infatuated. [Little petit 
I’ Estrange. 
YDLE-NESS, n. Abstinence from labor or employ- 
ment; the state of a person who is unemployed In 
labor, or unoccupied in business; the state of doing 
Nothing. Idleness is the parent of vice. 
~ Through the idleness of the hands the house droppeth through. 
— Eccles. x. 

2. Aversion to labor; reluctance to be employed, 
‘or to exertion either of body or mind; laziness; 
sloth ; sluggishness. This is properly laziness; but 
idleness is often the effect of laziness, and sometimes 
this word may be used for it. 

3. Unimportance ; trivialness, 

: Apes of idlencee, 

4. Inefficacy ; uselessness, [Little used.] 

5. Barrenness ; worthlessness. [Little used.] 

6, Emptiness; foolishness; infatuation ; as, tdle- 
¢ ness of brain. [Little used.} Bacon. 
YDLE-PA-TED, a. Idle-headed; stupid. Overbury. 
WVDLER, xn, One who does nothing ; one who spends 

his time in inaction, or without being engaged in 
business. 

2. Alazy person ; a sluggard. Ralegh, 
IDLES-BY, (i/dlz-be,) n. An idle or lazy person. 
Not used.) Whitlock, 

J/DLING, ppr. Spending in idleness or inaction, 
YDLY, adv. In an idle manner; without einploy- 
ment, 

2. Lazily ; sluggishly. 

3. Foolishly ; uselessly ; in a trifling way. 

A shilling spent idly by fool, may be saved by a wisor porson, 

Franklin, 

4, Carelessly ; without attention. - Prior, 

5. Vainly ; ineffectually ; as, to reason idly against 
4 truth. 

ID/O-ERASE, n. [Gr. idea, form, and xpacts, mix- 
ture ; a mixed figure.] 

A mineral, occurring either in massive or in modi- 
fied squaré prisms, presenting a handsome brown or 
brownish-yellow color, It consists essentially of sil- 
ica, alumina, and lime, It is the Vesuvian of Wer- 
ner. Cyprine is the name of a rose-red Bibel 

jana. 
WDOL, » (Fr. idole; It. and Sp. idolo; L. idolum; 
Gr. stdwdov, from erdos, form, or erdi, to see. 

1. An image, form, or representation, usually of a 
man or other animal, consecrated as an object of 
worship; a pees deity. ‘Idols are usually statues or 
images, carved out of wood or stone, or formed of 
metals, particularly silver or gold. 

The gods of the nations are idols. — Pa, xcvi, 


Shak. 
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2. An image. 
Nor ever idol peemed so much alive, Dryden, 


3. A person loved and honored to adoration. The 
prince was the idol of tho people. 

4. Any thing on which we set our affections ; that 
to which we indulge an excessive and sinful attach- 
ment. 

Lite children, keep yourselves from idole, —1 John v. 


An idol is any thing which usurps the place of God in the hearts 
of his rational croatures, ' S. Miller. 


5, A representation. [ot in use.] 
I-DOL/A-TER, n. [Fr. idolatre; L. 
eidwroharpns. See Inovatry.]) 

1. A worshiper of idols ; one who pays divine 
honors to images, statues, or representations of any 
thing made by hands; one who worships as a de- 
ity that which is not God ; a pagan. 

2. An adorer ; a great admirer. Hurd, 

1-DOL/A-TRESS, n, A female worshiper of idols. 


Spenser. 
idololatra ; Gr. 


., | I-DO-LAT/RI€-AL, a. Tending to idolatry. 


I-DOL/A-TRIZE, v. i, To worship idols. 
I-DOL/A-TRIZE, v. t. To adore; to worship. 

. : Ainsworth, 
I-DOL/A-TRIZ-ED, pp. Worshiped ; adored. 
I-DOL/A-TRIZ-ING, ppr.. Adoring ; worshiping. 
I-DOL'A-TROUS, a, Pertaining to idolatry ; partak- 

ing of the nature of idolatry, or of the worship of 
falsé gods; consisting in the worship of idols; as, 
idolatrous worship. 

2. Consisting in or partaking of an excessive at- 


tachment or reverence ; as, an idolatrous veneration . 


for antiquity. 

I-DOL/A-TROUS-LY, adv. In an idolatrous manner ; 
with excessive reverence, ' Hooker. 
I-DOL/A-TRY, n. [Fr. idolatrie; LL. idololatria; Gr. 
eidwroharpeta; etdvAwy, idol, and N\arpevw, to wor- 

ship or serve.] ¢ 

1. The worship .of idols, images, or any - thing 
made by hands, or which is not God. 

Idolatry is of two kinds ; the worehip of images, 
statues, pictures, &c., made by hands; and the wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and 
stars, or of demons, angels, men, and animals, 

j Enyce. 

2. Excessive attachment or veneration for any 
thing, or that which borders on adoration. 

YDOL-ISH, a. Idolatrous, Milton. 
Y/DOL-ISM, n. ‘The worship of idols, [Little used.] 
Milton, 


I/DOL-IST, n. A worshiper of images; a poetical 
word, ton. 
I/DOL-IZE, v. t. To love to excess; to love_or reve- 
rence to pdoration; as, to idolize gold or wealth; to 
idolize children ; to idolize a virtuous magistrate or a 


' hero. 

UDO pp. ora. Loved or reverenced to ado- 
ration. ' 

Y/DOL-IZ-ER, 2. One who idolizeg or loves to rever-~ 


ence, 

VDOL-IZ-ING, ppr. Loving or revering to an excess 
bordering on adoration. 

I/DOL-OUS, a, Idolatrous, 

1-DO/NE-OUS, a, [L. idoneus; probably from the 
root of Gr- dvvapat, to be strong, able, or sufficient.] 

Fit; suitable, proper; convenient; adequate. 
[Little used, Boyle. 

ID’RI-A-LIN, % A bituminous substance obtained 
from the quicksilver mines of Idria, Brande, 

VDYL, 2. is idyllium; Gr. etdvA\tov; supposed to 
be from erdus, form. 

A short poem ; properly, a short pastoral poem ; as, 
the idyls of Theocritus. 

I. E. stands for L. id est, that is. 

IE/LAND, or rather LAND, n. [G. and D. eiland; 
Sax. ealond, iegland; composed of ie, ea, water, Fr. 
eau, contracted from L, aqua, and land, This is the 
genuine English word, always used in discourse, 
though in spelling it has been changed into island, 
an absurd compound of Fr. isle and land, which sig- 
nifies land-in-water land, or rather ieland-land. Mit- 
ford writes this word iland; and in the Bishops? Bi- 
ble it was always @ritten iland or yland; but it is 
probably too late to hope for any general return to 
the true spelling. 

1. A portion of land surrounded by water, as 
Bermuda, Barbadves, Cuba, Great Britain, Burneo. 
2. A large mass of floating ice. 

IF, v.t. Imperative, contracted from Sax. gif, from 
gifan, Goth, giban, to give. It introduces a condi- 
tional sentence. It is a verb, without a specified 
nominative. In like manner we use grant, admit, 
suppose. Regularly. if should be followed, as it was 
formerly, by the substitute or pronoun that, referring 
to the succeeding sentence or proposition, If that 
John shall arrive in season, I will send him with a 
message. But that is now omitted, and tho subse- 
quent sentence, proposition, or affirmation, may be 
consiered as the object of the werb. Give John 
shall arrive; grant, suppose, admit that he shall ar- 
rive, I will send him with a message. The sense of 
if, or give, in this use, is grant, admit, cause to be 
let the fact be, let the thing take place. Jf, then, 
equivalent to grant, allew, admit, “If thou wilt, 


ift. 
is IG-NO-MIN/I-OUS-LY, adv, Meanly ; d.agracefully j 


IGN 


thou canst make me whole,” that is, thou canst 
muke me whole, give the fact, that thou wilt. J 
Jf thou art the Son of God, command that these stones be made 
.— Matt, xiv. 
2, Whether or not. 
Uncertain if by augury or chance. Dryden, 
So in French, soit que, let it be that. > ». 
FAITH’, adv [Abbreviation of in faith.] _ 3 


truly. . 
IG-A-SO/RIE AC/ID, a. An acid found combined 
with strychnine in nux vomica and St. Ignatius’s 
ean, . Brande, 
IG-NA/RO, n. [It.] A term formerly used for blockhead, 
IG/NE-OUS, a. [L. igneus, from ignis, fire, Sans, 
at or agnis, or agnih. Bengal. aag, ogin, Slav. 
ogn. 
1, Pertaining to or consisting of fire; as, igneous 
particles emitted from burning wood. 
2, Containing fire ; having the nature of fire. 
3. Resembling fire; as, an igneous appearance. \ 
4. In geology, proceeding frorn the action of fire; 
as, lavas and basalt are igneous rocks. Dana. 
IG-NES’/CENT, a. [L. ignescens, ignesco, from ignis, 


fire. 

Emitting sparks of fire when struck with steel; 
scintillating ; as, ignescent stones. Fourcroye. 
IG-NES/CENT, x. A stone or mineral that gives oft 

sparks when struck with steel or iron. ; 
Many other stonvs, bosides this class of tgnescente, produce i 
Foal sclutillition when struck against steel.  F'ourcroy. 
IG-NIF’ER-OUS, n. Producing fire. 
IG/NI-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. Formed into fire. 
IG-NIF’/LU-OUS, a. [L. ignifluug.] . 


Flowing with fire. cherame . 
IG/NI-FY, ot. [L. ignis ang facio.] 
To form into fire. Stukely. 


IG/NI-FY-ING, ppr. Forming into fire, 
IG-NIG/E-NOUS, a, [L, ignis and Gr. yevvaw.] 
Produced by fire. It is supposed a part of thd 
crust of the earth is ignigenous 4 
IG-NIP/O-TENT, a. [L. ignis, fire, and potens, pow 


erful. 

Presiding over fire. Vulcan is called the P sd 

ae ae 

IG/NIS FAT-U-US, n.; pl. Iones Fartut. (Lb 
meteor or light that appears in the night, over mi 
grounds, supposed to be occasioned by the decompo 
sition of animal or vegetable substances, or by some 
inflammable gas; vulgarly called Will-with-thenvisp, 
and Jack-with-a-lantern, Ed, Encyc. / 

IG-NITE!, v.t. [L. ignis, fire.] 

1. To kindle or set on fire, 

2. More generally, to communicate fire to, or th 
render luminous or red by heat; as, to ignite char- 
ooal or iron. Anthracite is ignited with more diffi- 
culty than bituminous coal, P : 

IG-NITE’, v, i. To take fire ; to become red with heat. 
IG-NIT/ED pp. ora. Set on fire. 

2. Rendered red or luminous by heat or fire. 
IG-NIT/I-BLE, a, Capable of being ignited. 
IG-NIT/ING, ppr. Setting on fire; becoming red 

with heat. 

2, Communicating fire to; heating to redness. 
IG-NI’/TION, (ig-nish/un,) n The act of kindling, 

or setting cn fire. 

2. The act or operation of communicating fire or 
heat, till the substance becomes red or luminous. 

3. The state of being kindled ; more generally, the 
state of being heated to redness or luminousness, 

4, Calcination. 

IG-NIV’/O-MOUS, a. 
vomo, to vomit. 

Vomiting fire ; as, an ignivomous mountain, a vol- 
cano. Der, 

IG-NOQ-BIL/I-TY, 2. Ignobleness, [Wot in mel 
IG-NO'BLE, a. [Fr., from L, ignobilis ; in and nobilis, 
See Noste.] 

1. Of low birth or family; not noble; not illus- 
trious. 

2, Mean; worthless; as, an ignoble plant. 

3. Base; not honorable, elevated, or generous; 
applied to feelings and actions; as, an ignoble motive, { 

IG-NO’/BLE-NESS, n, Want of dignity Pio 
insworth, 


insw 
IG-NO/BLY, adv. Of low family or birth; as, igno- 
bly born. ] 


[L. ignivomus, ignis, fire, and 


dishonorably ; reproachfully ; disgrace: 


full i oe The tr ignobly fl 
lv ; basely. @ troops igno. yo - 
Lene MINLODE, orale ip yd See Iano- 
MINY. 
1, Incurring disgrace ; cowardly; of mean char- 
acter. 
Then with surprised, 
Pid lpenrin es ee 4 Milton, 


2. Very shameful; reproachful; dishonorable ; in- 
famous. To be hanged for a crime is i, tous. 
Whipping, cropping, and branding are inious 
punishments, . wen 4 » 

3. Despicable ; worthy of contempt ; as, an i, 
minious projector, | + Ss 


shamefully: - ony 


‘ 


ILL 
————— 
1G/NO-MIN-Y, x, [L. ignominia; in and nomen, 

against name or reputation ; Fr. iznominie. 

Public disgrace under the imputation of dishonora- 
ble motives or conduct; shaine; reproach; dishon- 
or; infamy. 

Their generals have been received with honor after their defoat ; 

yours with ignominy after conquest. Addison.” 

Vice begins in nustake, and ends in ignominy, Rambler. 

IG@/NO-MY,n. An abbreviation of ignominy. Shak. 
IG-NO-RA’MUS, n. [L., we are ignorant; from ig- 
noro. 
1, Ine indorsemént which a grand jory, make on 
a bill presented to them for inquiry, when there is 
not evidence to support the charges, on which all pro- 
ceedings are stopped, and the accused person is dis- 
charged. 
2. An ignorant person ; a Vain pretender to knowl- 


edge, South. 
IG/NO-RANCE, n. [Fr., from L. ignorantia; ignoro, 
not to know; ignarus, ignorant; in and gnarus, 
knowing. ] 

1, Want, absence, or destitution of knowledge; 
the negative state of the mind whiclr has not been 
instructed in arts, literature, or science, or has not 
been informed of facts. Ignorance may be general, 
or it may be limited to particular subjects. [eno- 
rance of the law does not excuse a man for violating 
it. Ignorance of facts is often venial. 

* Ignorance is preferable to error. Jefferson. 


2, Ignorances, in the plural, is used sometimes for 
omissions or mistakes; but the use is uncommon, 
and not to be encouraged. 

{G/NO-RANT, a. [L.ignorans.] Destitute of knowl- 
edge; uninstructed or uninformed ; untaught ; un- 
enlightened. A man may be ignorant of the law, or 
of any art or science. He may be ignorant of his 
own rights, or of the rights of others. 

2, known; undiscovered; a poetical use; as, 
ignorant concealment. Shak. 

3. Unacquainted with. 


Ignorant of guilt, I fear not shame, Dryden. 
4, Unskillfully made or done. [Wot legitimate.] 
Poor ignorant baubles. Shak, 


1G’NO-RANT, n. A person unta:ight or uninformed ; 
one unlettered or unskilled. 


Did I for this take pains (o teach 
Our zealous ignorants to preach ? Denham, 


IG/NO-RANT-LY, adv. Without knowledge, instruc- 

tion, or information. 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I to you. — 
Acts xvii. 
2. Unskillfully ; inexpertly. A man may mistake 
blunders for beauties, and ignorantly admire them. 
IG-NORE’, v.t, To be ignorant of. [Wot in eal 
2 oyle. 
2. In law, the grand jury are said to ignore a bill, 
when they do not find the evidence such as to in- 
duce them to make a presentment. Brande. 
iG-NOS/CI-BLE, a. [L. ignoscibilis.] Pardonable. 
Not used.] 
IG-NOTE’, a. [L. ignotus.] Unknown. [Wot used.] 
1G-UA‘NA, (-w4/na,) nr. genus of saurian reptiles. 
2. The Iguana tuberculata, the common Iguana 
of South America, whose flesh is eaten and esteemed 
delicious. 

IG-UA/NO-DON, n. An extinct saurian reptile. The 
fossil remains of this animal found in Tilgate forest, 
and at Maidstone in England, indicate the animal to 
be sixty, seventy, or more feet inlength. Mantell. 

ILE; so written by Pope for aile, a walk or alley in a 
church or public building. [Wotin use.] 

2. An ear of corn. [Wot used.}_ Ainsworth, 

IL/E-US, n. [Gr. ‘Acos ] The technical specific name 
of common colic, both in ancient and modern 
times. A 

2. Intestinal intussusception, from the hypothesis 
that this state always exists in common colic. 

VLEX, 2. ie] In botany, the generic name of the 
Holly tree. Iso, the Quercus ilex, or great scarlet 


oak. 
IL/L-A€, a, [L. iliacus, from ilia, the flank, or small 
intestines ; Gr. e:Acw, to wind. : 
Pertaining to the lower bowels, or to the ileum. 
The iliac pa<sion is a bad form of ileus or common 
colic, in which there is inversion of the peristaltic 
action of the upper part of the small intestines, 
[L/I-AD, 2. [from Ilium, Ilion, Troy.] An epic po- 
em, composed by Homer, in twenty-four books. The 
subject of this poem is the wrath of Achilles; in 
describing which, the poet exhibits the miserable ef- 
fects of disunion and public dissensions, Hence the 
phrase Iias malorum, an Iliad of woes or calamities, 
a world of disasters. Cicero. 
ILK, a. [Sax. elc,each.] The same; each. Spenser. 
In Scottish, the phrase of that ilk denotes that a per- 


son’s surname and title are the same; as, Grant of | IL/LA-TIVE-LY, adv. 


that ilk, i. e., Grant of Grant. Jamieson, 
is doubtful. 


n. 
1, Bad or evil, in a general sense ; contrary to good, 


It isin Swedish ila, and 


‘ILL, a. [Supposed to be contracted from evil, Sax. 
‘el j bak nie a 
ilde.} 


ILL 


physical or moral ; applied to things; evil; wicked ; | IL-LAUD/A-BLY, adv. 


wrong ; iniquitous ; as, his ways are ill; he sets an 
ill example. 

2. Producing evil or misfortune; as, an ill star or 
planet. 

‘ 3. Bad; evil; unfortunate; as, an ill end; an ill 
ate. 

4, Unhealthy ; insalubrious; as, an ill air or cli- 
mate. 

5. Cross; crabbed ; surly ; peevish ; as, il/ nature ; 
ul temper. 

6. Diseased ; disordered; sick or idisposed ; ap- 
plied to persons; as, the man is ill; he has been ill a 
long time; he is ill of a fever. 

7. Diseased ; impaired; as, an ill state of health. 

8. Discordant; harsh; disagreeable; as, an ill 
sound. “4 

9. Homely ; ugly; as, wl looks, or an il counte- 
nance, 

10, Unfavorable; suspicious; as when we say, 
this affair bears an ill look or aspect. 

11. Rude ; unpolished ; as, ill’ breeding; ill man- 
ners. 

12. Not proper; not regular or legitimate; as, an 
ill expression in grammar. 

ILL, n. Wickedness ; depravity ; evil. 
Strong virtue, like strong nature, struggles still, 3 
Exerts itsvlf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden, 

2. Misfortune; calamity; evil; disease; pain; 
whatever annoys or impairs happiness, or prevents 
success. 

Who can all sense of others’ ills escape 


Is but a brute at best in human shupe. Tate. 
ILL, adv. Not well; not rightly or perfectly. He is 
ill at ease. 
2. Not easily ; with pain or difficulty. He is ill 
able to sustain the burden. 
Till bears the sex the youthful lovers’ fate, 
‘When just approaching to the nuptial state. Dryden. 


Iily is sometimes but erroneously used for ill. 
ILL, prefixed to participles of the present tense, and 
denoting evil or wrong, may be considered as a noun 
governed by the participle, or as making a part of a 
compound word}; as, an ill-meaning man, an ill-de- 
signing man, an ill-boding hour; that is, a man 
meaning ill, an hour boding ilJ. It is more conso- 
nant, however, to the genius of our language, to 
treat these and similar words as compounds. In 
some cases, as before the participles.of intransitive 
verbs, iil must be considered as a part of the com- 
pound, as in ill-looking. When used before the per- 
fect participle, ill isto he considered as an adverb, 
or modifying word, or to be treated as a part of the 
compound; as in ill-bred, ill-governed, ill-fated, ill- 
favored, ill-formed, ill-minded. In these, and all simmi- 
Jar connections, it might be-well to unite the two 
words inacompound by ahyphen. As ill may be 
prefixed to almost any participle, it is needless to at- 
tempt to collect a list of such words for insertion, 
Il, prefixed to words beginning with 1, stands for 
in, as used in the Latin language, and usually de- 
notes a negation of the sense of the simple word ; as, 
illegal, not legal ; or.it denotes to or on, and merely 
augments or enforces the sense, as in il/yminate. 
IL-LAB/ILE, a, [See Laziie.] Not liable to fall or 


err; infallible. [JV0t used.] Cheyne. 
IL-LA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of not being liable 
to err, fall, or apostatiz . Cheyne. 


IL-LAC/ER-A-BLE, a. 
not be torn or rent. 
IL-LA€/RY-MA-BLE, a. 

pable of weeping. 
IL-LAPSE’, (il-laps’,) n. [See Larsz.] A sliding in ; 
an immission or entrance of one thing into another. 
Norris, 
2. A falling on ; a sudden attack. Thomson. 
IL-LAQ/UE-ATE, (il-lak’we-ate,) v. t. [L. illaqueo; 
in and laqueo, to insnare ; laqueus, a snare. ] 

To insnare; to entrap; to entangle; to catch. 
[Little used.]} More. 
IL-LAQ/UE-A-TED, pp. 
IL-LAQ-UE-A’TION, 2. 
catching or entrapping. 

2. A snare. 
ILL/-AR-RANG/ED, a. Not well arranged. 
ILL/-AS-SORT’ED, a. Not well ussorted. 
IL-LA/TION, n._ [L. illatio; in and latio, a bearing ; 

latus, from fero.] 

An inference from premises; a conclusion ; de- 
duction {Little used.] Locke. 
IL/LA-TIVE,‘a. [See I:uation.] Relating to illa- 
tion; that may be inferred ; as, an illative conse- 

quence. 

2, That denotes an inference ; as, an illative word 

or particle, as then and therefore. Watts. 


[mee Lacerate.] That can 


[L. ilacrymabilis.] Inca- 


Insnared. 
The act of insnaring; a 
[Little used.] Brown. 


IL/LA-TIVE, x. That which denotes illation or in- |_ 


ference. Bp. Hall. 
By ‘inference, ; 
Bp. Richardson, 
IL-LAUD/A-BLE, a. [See Laupasre.] Not lauda- 
ble; not worthy of approbation or commendation ; 
as, an illaudable motive or act. 
2. Worthy of censure or dispraise. 


ILL 


In a manner unworthy of 
iraise ; Without deserving praise. Broome. 
ILL/-BAL/ANC-ED, (-bal/anst,) a, Not well balanced, 

ILL/-BLOOD, n. Resentment; enmity. 

Quart. Rev. 

ILL/-BRED, a. Not well bred : unpolite. 

ILL!-BRKEED/ING, n. Want of good: breeding; wm 
politeness, 

ILL/-€ON-CERT’ED, N é 

ILL/-CON-TRIV/ED, te ot well contrived. 

ILL-CON-DI'/TION-ED, (-kon-dish’und,) 
Conpition.] Being in bad order or state, 

[LL/-CON-DU€T’ED, a. Badly conducted. 

ILL’/-CON-SID/ER-ED, a. Not well considered. 

ILL!-DE-FIN'ED, a. Not-well defined. 

[LL'-DE-SERV’/ED, a. Not well deserved 

{LL!/-DE-VIS/ED, a. Not well devised. 

{LL!-DI-RE€T’ED, a. Not well directed. 

ILL’/-DIS-P6S’ED, a. Not well disposed. 

IL-LE/CE-BROUS, a. [L. illeccbrosus.] 

Alluring ; full of allureinent. Elyot. 

IL-LE’GAL, a. [See Leoar.] Not legal; unlawful; 
Sopa) to law; illicit; as, an illegal act; illegal 
trade. 

IL-LE-GAL'I-TY, x. Contrariety tolaw; unlawful. 
ness ; as, the illegality of trespass, or of false impris- 
onment, 

IL-LE/GAL-IZE, v. t. To render unlawful. 

IL-Li/GAL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered unlawful 

IL-Lis/GAL- LY, adv. Ina manner contrary to law; 
unlawfully ; as, a man illegally imprisoned. 


a Blackstone. 
IL-Lit/GAL-NESS, n, 
IL-LEG-LBIL‘LTY, n. 


[See 


Tllegality. 
The quality of being illegi- 


ble. 

IL-LEG'I-BLE, a. [See Lrorsue.] That can not be 
read; obscure or defaced so that the words can not 
be known. It is a disgrace to a gentleman to writé 
an illegible hand, The manuscripts found in the ru« 
ins of Herculaneum are mostly illegible. 

IL-LEG/I-BLE-NESS, n. State of being illegible. 

IL-LEG/I-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be read; 
as, a letter written illegibly. s 

IL-LE-GIT/I-MA-CY, n. [See Lrortimarz.] The 
state of being born out of wedlock; the state of bas- 
tardy. Blackstone. 

2. The state of being not genuine, or of legiti- 
mate origin. 4 

IL-LE-GIT’I-MATE, a, [See Lecrtmarz.] Unlaw- 
fully begotten ; born out of wedlock; spurious; as, 
an wlegitimate son or daughter. 

2. Unlawful ; contrary to law. 
3. Not legitimately deduced ; illogical; as, an ille 
gitimate inference. 

4. Not authorized by good usage; as, an illegiti 
mate word, % 
IL-LE-GI'I’I-MATE, v. t. To render illegitimate ; to 

prove to be born out of wedlock ; to bastardize. 
Wotton, 

IL-LE-GIT’I-MA-TED, pp. Rendered illegitimate ; 
proved to have been born out of wedlock. 

IL-LE-GIT/I-MATE-LY, adv. Not in wedlock ; with- 
out authority. 

IL-LE-GIT-I-MA/TION, n. The state of one not born 
in wedlock. Bacon. 

2. Want of genuineness. Martin. 

ILL/-E-QUIP’PED, (-kwipt’,) az Not well equipped 

IL-LEV‘I-A-BLE, a. [in, not, and Fr. lever, to raise 
or levy] F 


That can not be levied or collected. Hale. 
ILL/-F'AC-ED, (-faste,) a, Having an ugly face. 
Hall, 


ILL/-FA-TED, a. Unfortunate, 
ILL!-FA'VOR-ED, a. [ill and favored.} Ugly; ik 
looking ; wanting beauty ; deformed. 


Iil-favored and lean-fieshed. — Gen. xi, 


ILL/-FA/VOR-ED-LY, adv. With deformity. 

2. Roughly ; rudely. Howell. 
ILL!-FA/VOR-ED-NESS, n. Ugliness: deformity 
ILL’-FIT-TED, a. Not well fitted. 
ILL/-FORM-ED, a. Not well formed. 
ILL’/-FRAM-ED, a. Not well framed. 
pleas oi coher Sey (-fur/nisht,) ¢ Not well fun 

nished. 
ILL/-HAB/IT-ED, a. Not well habited 
IL-LIB/ER-AL, a. [See Lisznar.] Not liberal ; not 
free or generous, 

2. Not noble; not ingenuous; not catholic; of a 
contracted mind. Cold in charity ; in religion, ilik 
era K. Charles, 

3. Not candid; uncharitable in judging. 

4. Not generous; not munificent ; sparing of gifts, 
Woodward, 
“5. Not becoming a well-bred man. Harris. 

6. Not pure; not well authorized or elegant; as, 
illiberal words in Latin, [Unusual.] Chesterfield, 
IL-LIB-ER-AL/I-TY, n. arrowness of mind; con 

tractedness ; meanness ; want of catholic opitfions. 

2. Parsimony ; want of munificence. Bacon. 
IL-LIB’ER-AL-IZE, v. t. To make illiberal. 

New Ann, Reg. 
IL-LIB/ER-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Made illiberal. 
1L-LIB’/ER-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making illiberal. 
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ILL 


ee 
IL-LIB/ER-AL-LY, adv. Ungenerously ; uncandidlv ; 


uncharitably ; disingenuously. 
2. Parsimoniously. 
IL-LIC/IT, (iltis/sit,) a. [L. ilicitus; in and licitus, 
from liceo, to ponte} 
Not perinitted orallowed ; prohibited ; unlawful ; 
as, an Ulicit trade ; illicit intercourse or connection. 
IL-LIC/IT-LY, adv. p bert 
IL-LIC/IT-NESS, n. Unlawfulness. 
JL-LIC/IT-OUS, a, Unlawful. . 
IL-LIGHT/EN, v. t, [See Liaut, Licurzi,] To 


enlighten. [vot in pad Roleghy 
ILL/-IM-AG/IN-ZD, a. Not well imagined. 
IL-LIM/IT-A-BLE, a  [in, not, and limit, or L. 
limes. 

Tht can not be limited or bounded ; as, the illim- 
itable void. Thomson. 
YL-LIM'IT-A-BLY, adv. Without possibility of be- 

ing bounded. 
2. Without limits. 
IL-LIM-IT-A’/TION, 2. The state of being illimit- 


able. 
IL-LIM'IT-ED, a. [Fr. illimité; in and L. limes, a 
limit. 
Unbounded ; not limited ; interminable. Bp, Hall. 
IL-LIM’IT-ED-NESS, n. Boundlessness; the state of 
being without limits or restriction. 
The absoluteness and illimitedness of his commission was much 
spoken of, Clarendon. 


ILL/-IN-FORM’ED, a. Not well informed. 
IL-LI-NI'/TION, (il-le-nish’un,) oc. [L. ilinitus, illinio, 
to anoint ; in and lino, to hesmear. 

A thin crust of some extraneous substance formed 
on minerals. 

lt is sometimes disguised by a thin crust or illinilion of black 

manganese, Kirwan, 
®. A rubbing in of an ointment or liniment. 
IL-LIT’ER-A-CY, x. [from illiterate.] The state of 
being untaught or unlearned ; want of a knowledge 
of letters ; ignorance. Encyc. 
IL-LIT’ER-AL, a. Not literal. 
IL-LIT’/ER-ATE, a. [L. illiteratus ; im and literatus ; 
from litera, a letter.] 

Unlettered ; ignorant of letters or books; un- 
taught ; unlearned ; uninstructed in science; as, an 
illiterate man, nation, or tribe. Wotton, 

SL-LIT/ER-ATE-NESS, x. Want of learning ; igno- 
‘oyl 


rance of letters, books, or science. e, 
IL-LIT/ER-A-TURE, nr. Want of learning. (Little 
ye Ayliffe. 

ILL’-JUDG-ED, a. Not well judged. 
ILL!-LIV-ED, a. Leading a wicked life. [Little 
used. Bp. Hall. 


1-0 K-ING, a. Having a bad look. 
ILL’/-MANN-ED, a. Not weil furnished with men 
ILL’/-MEAN/ING, a. Meaning ill or evil. 
ILL!-MOD/EL-ED, a. Badly modeled. 
ILL/-NA/TURE, n. [ill and nature.] Crossness ; 
crabbedness ; habitual bad temper, or want of kind- 
“ness ; fractiousnegs, South, 
ILL/-NA'TUB-ED, a. Cross; crabbed; surly; in- 
tractable; of habitual bad temper; peevish; frac- 
tious, An ill-natured person may disturb the harmo- 
ny of a whole parish. 
2. That indicates jll-nature. 


The ill-natured task refuse, Addison. 


3. Intractable;-not yielding to culture; as, idl- 
natured land. [Not legitimate.) Philips. 
ILL/-NA’/TUR-ED-LY, adv. In a peevish or froward 

Manner ; crossly ; unkindly. 
ILL’-NA’/TUR-ED-NESS, n. Crossness; want of a 
kind disposition. 
ILL/NESS, 2. [from ill.] Badness; unfavorableness ; 
- as, the illness of the weather. ~[JVot used.] Locke. 
by Disease ; indisposition; malady; disorder of 
, health; sickness. He has recovered from his il- 


ness. 
3. Wickedness ; iniquity; Wrong moral conduct, 
Shak. 
TL-LOGT€-AL,a. [See Locicau.] Ignorant or neg- 
ligent of the rules of logic or correct reasoniag ; as, 
an illogical disputant. 
2. Contrary to the rules of logic or sound reason- 
. ing; as, an illogical inference, : 
TL-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner contrary to the 
rules of correct reasoning. 

IL-LOG/I€-AL-NESS, 2. Contrariety to sound reason- 
ing. Hammond. 

ILL/-6/MEN-ED, a. - Having unlucky omens. WVeele, 
)LL/-PIEC-ED, (-peest,) a. Not well pieced. Burke. 
\LL’-PRO-POR’/TION-ED, a. Not well proportioned. 
JLL’-PRO-VID’/ED, a. Not well provided. 
1LL/-RE-QUIT’ED, a. Not well requited. 
ILL/-SORT’ED, a. Not well sorted. 
ILL/-SORT’ING, a, Not well sorting. 


eS ee a, [ill and star.] Fated the unfor- | 
0. 


tuna F 

ILL/-STGOR-ED, a. Not well stored. 

ILL!-SUP-PRESS/ED, (-prest’,) a. Not fully sup- 
pressed, 

ILL/-TEM/PER-ED, a.. Of bad temper; morose; 
crabbed ; sour; peevish ; fretful. 


eS. 


FATE. FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PRBY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, XVQLF, BOOK. — 
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ILL 


ILL!-TIME’, v. t. To do or attempt at an unsuitable 
time. ‘ 
ILL’-TIM-ED, a. Done or said at an unsuitable time. 
ILL!-TRAIN-ED, a. Not well trained or disciplined. 
; : Mitford. 
ILL’-TURN, x An unkind or injurious act. 
2. A slight attack of illness. (Fanitar) America. 
eae Sh ludo, to play. [See 
*DICROUS, 
To play upon by artifice ; to deceive ;.to mock ; to 
excite hope and disappoint it. 
IL-LUD’ED, pp. Deceived ; mocked. 
IL-LOD/ING, ppr. Playing on by artifice; deceiving, 
IL-LUME’, vt. [Fr. illuminer; L. illumino; in 
IL-LU/MINE, and lumino, to enlighten, from lumen, 
light. See Lumixovus.] _ 
1. To illuminate; to enlighten ; to throw or spread 
light on ; to make light or bright. Milton, 
[These words are used chiefly in poetry. | 


[L. illudo; in an 


2. To enlighten, as the mind; to cause to under- 
d 


3. To brighten; to adorn. 
The mountain’s brow, 


Ilumed -with fluid gold. Thomson. 
IL-LU/MIN-ANT, x. That which illuminates or af- 
fords light. Boyle, 


IL-LU’MIN-ATE, v. t. [See InLume.|, Toenlighten ; 
to throw light on; to supply with light. [This wor 
ts used in poetry or prose. | 

2. To adorn with festal lamps or bonfires, 

3. To enlighten intellectually with knowledge or 
grace. Heb. x. 

4. To adorn with ornamented letters, or with pic- 
tures, portraits, and other paintings; as, to illuminate 
manuscripts or books, according to ancient prac- 
tice. ; Encyc. 

5. To illustrate; to throw light on, as on obscure 
subjects. Watts. 

IL-LU’/MIN-ATE, a. Enlightened. Bp. Hall. 

IL-LU'MIN-ATE, n. One of a sect of heretics, pre- 
tending to possess extraordinary light and knowl- 


edge. 

IL-LU’/MIN-A-TED, pp. or a. Enlightened ; rendered 
light or Juminous; illustrated ; adorned with orna- 
mented letters and pictures, as books, 

TL-LU-MIN-A'TY, x. pl.) A church term, anciently 

IL-LU-MIN-EE’, x. applied to persons who 
had received baptism ; in which ceremony they re- 
ceived alighted taper, as a symbol of the faith and 

. grace they had received by that sacrament. Encyc. 

2. The name of a sect of heretics, who sprung up 
in Spain about the year 1575, and who afterward ap- 
peared in France. Their princips! doctrine was, 
that, by means of a sublime manner of prayer, they 
had attained to so perfect a state as to have no need 
of ordinances, sacraments, and good works, 

Encye. 

3. The name given to certain associations of men 
in modern Europe, who were said to have combined 
to overthrow the existing religious institutions, and 
substitute reason, by which they expected to raise 
men and society to perfection. It has been denied, 
however, that this was their object. Robison. 

IL-LU/MIN-A-TING, ppr. Enlighteni-g; rendering 
luminous or bright ; illustrating ; adorning with or- 
namented letters and pictures. 

IL-LU/MIN-A-TING, n. The act, practice, or art, of 
adoming manuscripts and books with ornamented 
letters and paintings. 

IL-LU-MIN-A‘/TION, n. The act of illuminating or 
rendering luminous; the act of supplying with 
light. 

®. The act of rendering a house or a town Jight, 
by placing lights at the windows, or in elevated sit- 
uations, as a manifestation of joy; or the state of 
being thus rendered light. 

3. That which gives light. 

The sun — is an illumination created, 


4, Brightness ; splendor. 

5. Infusion of intellectual light; an enlightening 
of the understanding by knowledge, or the mind by 
spiritual light. : 

6. The act, art, or practice, of adorning manu- 
scripts and books with ornamented letters and pic- 
tures. Encyc. 

7. A manuscript or book thus adorned, Fosbroke, 

8. Inspiration ; the special communication of 
knowledge to the mind by the Supreme Being. 

Hymns and Ims — aro framed by meditation beforehand, or 

by propheticul illumination ure inspired. —g, Hooker, 
IL-LO’MIN-A-TIVE, a. [Fr. illuminatif.] 
Having the power of giving light. Digby. 
IL-LO/MIN-A-TOR, n. He or that which illuminates 
or gives light. 
2. One whose occn 


Ralegh, 


ion is to decorate manu- 
scripts and books with ornamented letters, or with 
pictures, portraits, and drawings of any kind. This 
practice begun among the Romans, and was contin- 
ued during the middie ages. The manuscripts con- 
taining portraits, pictures, and emblematic figures, 
form a valuable part of the riches preserved in the 
principal libraries in Europe. Hebert. Encyc. 
From this word, by contraction, is formed Limner. 


IL-LU/SION-IST, n. 
es a. Deceiving by false show ; deceitful ; 
se, 


IL-LUS/TRA-TING, ppr. 
rendering distinguished ; elucidating ; explaining by / 
pictures, &c. 

IL-LUS-TRA/TION, 2. The act of rendering bright 
or glorious, 


what is obseure or abstruse. 


IL-LUS/TRA-TIVE, a. 
dating and making clear what is obscure; as, an 
argument or siinile tlustrative of the subject, 


IL-LUS/TRI-OUS-LY, adv. 
eminently ; with dignity or distinetion. 


redemption o 
as well as the benevolence of 
IL-LUS’/TRI-OUS-NESS, n. 
greatness ; grandeur; 
IL-LUX-U’/RI-OUS, a. 
ILL!-WILL’, 2. rolence 
ILL!-WILL/ER, z. One who wishes ill to another. 
ILL/-WGRN, a. Not well worn. 
IL'LY, ado. 
erly, for Iu. 
IL/MEN-ITE, x. A black, metallic mineral, consisting 
of titanic acid and oxyd of iron, a: 
I’M, contracted from J am. 
1M, in composition, is usually the representative of the 
Latin in; n being changed to m, for the sake of easy 
utterance, bi 
partial. We use ‘the samé prefix in com 
of Latin origin, as in imbank, imbitter. 
French write em, which we also use in words bor- 
rowed from their language. x 
IM/AGE, n. [Fr. image; L. imago; Sp. imagen; It, 
image, immagine; Ir. iomaigh, 


thing formed of a material substance ; as, an’ image 
wrought out of stone, wood, or wax. 


Re ci 
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IL-LO/MIN-ED, pp. Tluminated ; made light. 
IL-LU/MIN-ING, ppr. Rendering light ; illuminatin 
IL-LU/MIN-ISM, 2x. The principles of the Dluminati. 
IL-LU/MIN-IZE, v. t. To initiate into the doctrines 
or ple tae of the IJuminati. 
IL-LO/ MI 
&c.,-of the Illuminati. 
IL-L@/MIN-IZ ING, ppr. Initiating into the doctrines, 
&c., of the Illuminati, 
IL-LU’SION, (il-li’zhun,) 2. [Fr. illusion; L, illusio ; 
from illudo, to illude.] 


Am. Review. 
-IZ-ED, pp. Initiated into the doctrines, 


Deceptive appearance; false show, by which a 


person is or may be deceived, or his expectations dis- 
appointed ; mockery. 


Ye soft dlusions, dear deceits, arise ! 
One given to illusion. 


Pope. 


While the fond soul, 
Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss, 


Still paints th’ iZusive form. Thomson, 


IL-LO/SIVE-LY, adv. By means of a false show. 
IL-LU/SIVE-NESS, x. Deception; false show. Ash. 
IL-L0’/SO-RY, a. i 


[Fr. illusoire, from L, illusus, 


Deceiving or intending to deceive by false appear- 


ances; fallacious. His offers were illusory. 
IL-LUS’/TRATE, ». t. 
and lustro, to illuminate. 


[Fr. illustrer; L. illustro; in 
See Luster. ] 
1. To make clear, bright, or luminous. 
2. To brighten with honor; to make distinguished. 
Matter to me of glory ! whom their hate 
Lllustrates. Milton. 


3. To brighten ; to make glorious, or to display the 


glory of ; as, to illustrate the perfections of God. 


4. To explain or e'ucidaté; to make clear, intelli- 


gible, or obvious, what is dark or obscure; as, to 
illustrate 9 passage of Scripture by comments, or of B 
profane author by a gloss. 


5. To explain and adorn by means of pictures, 


drawings, &c. 
IL-LUS’TRA-TED, pp. or a. Made bright or glo- 
rious. 


2 Explained ; elucidated ; made clear to the un- 


derstanding. 


3. Explained by pictures, &c. 
Making bright or glorious ; 


clear 
ocke, 
3. An engraving or picture designed to illustrate, 
Having the quality of eluci- 


2. Explanation ; elucidation ; a rendering 


Brown. 
2, Having the quality of rendering glorious, or of 


displaying glory. 
IL-LUS/TRA-TIVE-LY, adv. By way of illustration 
or elucidation. 
IL/LUS-TRA-TOR, z.. One who illustrates or makes 
clear. ‘5 
IL-LUS/TRA-TO-RY, a. Serving to illustrate. 
IL-LUS’/TRI-OUS, a. [Fr. Slustre; L. illustris.] 


Brown. 


1. Conspicuous; distinguished by the reputatien 


- of greatness or renown; eminent ; as, an illustrious 
general or magistrate ; an illustrious prince, 


2. Conspicuous ; renowned ; conferring honor ; 


as, illustrious actions, 


3. Glorious ; as, an illustrious display of the divine 


perfections. 


4, A title of honor. ’ 
Conspicuously ; nobly ; 


2. Gloriously ; in a way to manifest glory. The 
f man displays ilustriously the justice 


Eminence of character ; 


lory. 
Not luxurious, Drury. 


Enmity ; malevolence. 
A word sometimes used, though improp- 


Dana. 


efore a labial, as in imbibe, immense, im- 
unds not . 
‘or im, the } 


1. A representation or tude of any person or 


Whose is this image and suporscription ? — Matt, xxii. 


. IMA 


2. A statue. 

3. An idol; the representation of any person or 
thing that poe object of worship. The second com- 
mandment forbids the worship of images. 

4. The likeness of any thing on canvas; a pic- 
ture ; a resemblance painted. 


5. Any copy, representation, or likeness. The 
child is the image of its mother. . 
6, Semblance ; show ; appearance. 
The face of thinga a frightful image bears. Dryden. 


7. An idea; a representation of any thing to the 
mind ; a conception ; a picture drawn by fancy. 
Can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, soft, or great? Prior. 
8. In rhetoric, a lively description of any thing in 
discourse, which presents a kind of picture to the 
mind. Encye. 
9. In optics, the figure of any object, made by rays 
of light proceeding from the several points of it, 
Thus a mirror reflects the image of a person standing 
before it, as does water in a vessel or stream, when 
undisturbed. 
IM'AGE, v.4 To represent or form an image of ; as, 
mountains imaged in the peaceful lake. 
2. To form a likeness in the mind by the fancy or 
recollection. 
And image charms he must behold so more. 


IM/AGE-A-BLE, a, That may be imaged. — 

IM/AG-ED, pp. Formed into an image ; copied by the 
imagination. : 

IM/AGE-LESS, a. Having no image. Shelley. 

IM’ AGE-RY, (im’aj-ry,) x. Sensible representations, 
pictures, statues. 


Pope. 


Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery. “Dryden, 
2. Show ; appearance. 
What can thy imagery and sorrow mean? Prior. 


3. Forms of the fancy; false ideas; imaginary 
phantasms. : 
The imagery of a melancholic fancy. Alterbury. 
4. Representations in writing or speaking ; lively 
descriptions, which impress the images of things on 
the mind ; figures in discourse. 
1 wish there may be in this poem any instance of good imagery, 
Dryden. 


5. Form ; make. ; 2 

IM/AGE-WOR’SHIP, x. The worship of images; 
idolatry. 

IM-AG/IN-A-BLE, a [Fr. See lwacrne.] That 
may or can be imagined or conceived. This point is 
proved with all imaginable clearness. 

IM-AG’IN-A-BLY, adv. In an imaginablo marmer. 

IM-AG/IN-ANT, a. Imagining; conceiving. [Wot 
used] Bacon. 

IM AG’IN-A-RY, a, Existing only in imagination or 
fancy ; visionary ; fancied.; not real. 


Imaginary ills and fancied tortures. Addison, 


Imaginary quantity; a name given to certain ex- 
pressions that arise in various algebraical and trigo- 
nometrical operations, to which no value, either ra- 
tional or irrational, can be assigned. Barlow. 

'M-AG-IN-A/TION, 2, [L. imaginatio; Fr. imagina- 
tion. 
T Phe power or faculty of the mind_by which it 
conceives and forms ideas of things communicated 
to it by the organs of sense. Encyc. 
Imagination { understand to be the representation 
of an individual thought. Bacon. 
Our simple apprehension of corporeal objects, if 
present, is sense; if absent, is imagination, [concep- 
tion.] Glanville, 
Imagination, in its proper sense, signifies a lively 
conception of objects of sight. it is distinguished 
from conception as a part from a whole. Reid. 
The business of conception is to present us with an 
exact transcript of what we have felt or perceived. 
But we have also a power of modifying our concep- 
tions, by combining the parts of different ones so as 
to form new wholes of cur own creation. I shall 
employ the word imagination to expzesa this power. 
I apprehend this to be the proper sense of the word, 
if imagination be the pcwer which gives birth to the 
productions of the poet and the painter. Stewart. 
We would define imagination to be the will work- 
ing on the materials of memory ; not satisfied with 
foliowing the order prescribed by nature, or suggest- 
ed by accident, it selects the parts of different con- 
ceptions, or objects of memory, to form a whole, 
more pleasing, mare terrible, or more awful, than 
has ever been presented in the ordinary course of na- 
ture. 


Ed. Encye. 
The two latter definitione give the true sense of 
the word, as now understood. 
2. Conception ; image in the mind; idea. ~ 


strong. a 
3. Contrivance ; echeme formed in the mind; de- 


‘Thou hast seen al their vengeance, and all their imgginations 
against me. — Lam. ili, : 


IMB 


4, Conceit ; an unsolid or fanciful opinion.- 
We are apt to think that space, in Stself, ig actually boundless ; to 
which imagination the idea of apace cf itself leads us. 
eo 
5. First motion or purpose of the mind. Gen. vi. 
IM-AG/IN-A-TIVE, a. [Fr. imaginati/.] 
1. That forms imaginations. Taylor. 
2. Full of imaginations ; fantastic. Bacon. 
[** Milton had a highly wmaginative, Cowley a very 
fanciful aol 8. T. Coleridge, Biog. Lit. i. 88.-— 
E. H. B. 
See Imactnatrion. 
\M-AG/IN-A-TIVE-NESS, nz. State (| sing imagin- 


ative. 
IM-AG/INE, v. & [Fr. imaginer; Sp. imaginar ; > Ln 
imaginor, from imago, image. ] 

1. To form a notion or ijea in the mind; to fancy. 
We can imagine the figure of a horse’s head united 
to a human body. : 

In this sense, Fancy is the more proper word.] 
To form ideas or representations in the mind, 
by modifying and combining our conceptions. Stewart, 

3. To contrive in purpose ; to scheme; to devise, 

How long will ye imagine mischief against a man ? — Ps. Ixii, 


IM-AG/INE, v.% To conceive; to have a notion or 
idea. Ican not imagine how this should have hap- 


pened, 5 
IM-AG/IN-ED, pp. or Formed in the mind ; fan- 
cied; contrived. 
IM-AG/IN-ER, n. One who forms ideas; one who 
contrives. Bacon. 
IM/AG-ING, 2. The forming of an image. Carlisle 
IM’AG-ING, ppr. Forming into an image ; depicting 
by the imagination. 
IM-AG/IN-ING,n. The act of forming images or ideas. 
Channing. 
IM-AG/IN-ING, por. Forming ideas in the mind ; de- 


vising. 


I-MAM’, )z2. A minister or priest who performs the 
I-MAUM’, ; regular service of the mosque among the 
VMAN, Mohammedans, 


2. A Mohammedan prince who unites in his person 
supreme spiritual and temporal power ; as, the imaum 
of Muscat. 

IM-BALM’, IM-BAR’/GO, IM-BARK’, IM-BASE’. See 
EmsaLm, Emparco, Emparg, Empasg. 

IM-BAN’, v. t. [in and ban.] To excommunicate, in a 
civil sense ; to cut off from the rights of man, or ex- 
clude from the common privileges of humanity. [ot 
well authorized. ] J. Barlow. 

IM-BAND’, v.% [in and dand.] To form into a band 
or bands. 

Beneath full sails imbanded nations riee. J. Barlow, 


IM-BAND/ED, pp. or a. Formed into a band or bands. 

IM-BANK’, »v. t. [in and bank.] To inclose with a 
bank ; to defend by banks, mounds, or dikes. 

IM-BANK’ED, (im-bankt’,) pp. Inclosed or defended 
with a benk. 

ee ppr. koclosing or surrounding with a 


ank, 
IM-BANK’MENT, nx. The act of surrounding or de- 
fending with a bank, ; 

2. Inclosure by a bank ; the banks or mounds of 
earth that are raised to defend.a place, especially 
against floods. 

IM-BAN’NER-ED, a. Furnished with banners. 
1M-BARN’, v. t. To deposit ina barn. [JVot.used.] 
Herbert. 
IM-BAS/TARD-IZE, v. t. To render degenerate. [ Obs.] 
Milton. 
IM-BAFHE’, v.t. [in and bathe.] To bathe all over. 

And gave her to her daughters to imbathe 

Tn nectared lavers strowed with asphodel. Milton, Comuze, v. 837. 

[‘* The word Imsaruo occurs in our author’s Refor- 
sation: —‘ Methinks a sovereign and reviving joy 
must needs rush into the bosom of him that reads or 
hears ; and the sweet odor of the returning gospel 
imbathe his soul with the fragrance of heaven.’ (Prose 
Works, vol. i. p. 2.) What was enthusiasm in most 
of the puritanical writers was poetry in Milton.” 7. 
Warton, Minor Poems of Milton, p. 935.— E. H. B.] 

IM-BAFH/ED, pp. Bathed all over. 
Bae v. t [in and bead.] To fasten with a 
ad. 
The atrong, bright bayonet imbeaded fast. 


IM-BEAD’ED, pp. Fastened with a bead. 

IM-BEAD/ING, ppr. Fastening with a bead. 

IM’/BE-CILE, (im/be-sil or itn-be-seel’,) a. [L. imbecil- 
lis ; Fr. imbecile, This seems to be a compound word, 
of which the primitive, bec, is not now to be found 
or recognized, 

Weak; feeble ; destitute of strength, either of body 
or of mind ; impotent. arrow, 
IM/BE-CILE, (im/be-sil or im-be-seel’,) x. One désti- 

tute of strength, either of body or mind. 
IM/BE-CILE, v.t, To weaken. [Obds.] Bp. Taylor. 
IM-BE-CIL/I-TATE, v. t=, To weaken ; to render fee- 
ble. . A. Wilson, 
IM-BE-CIL/L-TY, x. [L. imbecillitags Fr. imbocillité.] 
1, Want of strength ; weakness ; feebleness of 
body or of mind. Wo speak of the imbecility of the 
body or of the intellect, when either does not possess 


J. Barlow. | 


-IM-BREED’ING, ppr. 


IMB 


the vigor that usually belongs to men, and which 

is necessary to a due performance of its functions. 

This may be natural, or induced by violence or dis- 

ease. 

: 2. Impotence of males ; inability to procreate chil- 
ren. 

IM-BED’,o t. [inand bed.] To sink or lay ina bed; 
to place in a mass of earth, sand, or other substance, 
so as to be partly inclosed. 

IM-BED’DED, pp. ora. Laid or inclosed, as in a bed 
cr mass of surrounding matter. 

IM-BED’DING, gpr. Laying, as in a bed. 

IM-BEL’LIE€, a. [L. in and bellicus.] 


Not warlike or martial. Seeea used, Junius. 
IM-BENCH’ING, n. [in and bench.] raised work 
like a bench, Parkhurst. 


IM-BIBL’, v. t. [L. imbibo ; in and dibo, to drink ; Fr. 
imbiher.] 

1. To drink in ; to absorb ; as, dry or porous body 
imbibes a fluid ; a sponge imbibes moisture. 

2. To receive or admit into the mind and retain ; 
as, to imbibe principles ; to imbibe errors. Imbibing in 
the mind, always implies retention, at least for a time. 

3. To imbue, as used by Newton; but he has not 
been followed. 

IM-BIB’/ED, pp. Drank in, as a fluid; absorbed ; re- 
ceived into the mind and retained. 

IM-BIB/ER, n. He or that which imbibes. 

IM-BIB/ING, ppr Drinking in ; absorbing ; receiving 
and retaining. 

IM-BI-BI’/ TION, (-bish’un,) 2. The act of imbibing. 

Bacon. 

IM-BIT’TER, v. t. [in and bitter.] To make bitter. 

2. To make unhappy or grievous; to render dis- 
tressing. The sins of youth ofien imbitter old age. 
Grief imbitters our enjoyments. 

3. To exasperate ; to make more severe, poignant, 
or painful. The sorrows of true penitence are imbit- 
tered by a sense of our ingratitude to our Almighty 
Benefactor. 

4, To exasperate ; to render more violent or malig- 
nant ; as, to imbitter enmity, anger, rage, passion, é&c. 

IM-BIT/TER-ED, pp. or a. Made unhappy or painful ; 
exasperated. 

IM-BIT/TER-ER, x. That which makes bitter. 

Johnson. 

IM-BIT’/TER-ING, ppr. Rendering unhappy or dis- 
tressing ; exasperating. 

IM-BOD'I-ED, pp. or a. [See Emsopy.] Formed into 

IM-BOD‘'Y. See Emsopy. [a bédy. 

IM-BUIL/, 0, i. To effervesce ; to rage. Spenser. 

IM-BOLD/EN. See Emsoipen. 

IM-BOR’/DER, v. t. [in and border.] To furnish or 
inclose with a border ; to adorn with a border. 
2. To terminate ; to bound. JAfilton, 
IM-BOR/DER-ED, pp. Furnished, inclosed, or adorned 
with a border; bounded. 

IM-BOR’/DER-ING, ppr. Fumishing, inclosing, or 
adorning with a border; bounding. 

IM-BOSK’, v. t. [It. imboscare. See Busx.] 

To conceal, as in bushes ; to hide. Milton. 
IM-BOSK’, v.z. To lie concealed. Ailton, 
IM-BO’SOM, o. t. [én and dosom.] To hold in the 

bosom ; to cover fondly with the folds of one’s gar- 


ent. 
2. To hold in nearness or intimacy. 


The Fatner Infinite, 
By whom in bliss imbosomed sat the Son. Milton. 


3. To admit to the heart or affection ; to caress, 


But glad desire, his late imbosomed guest. Sidney, 
4, To inelose in the midst ; to surround. 
Villages imbosomed soft in trees. Thomson, 


5. To inclose in the midst; to cover; as, pearls 
imbosomed in the deep. 

IM-BO/SOM-ED, pp. ora. Held in the bosom or to 
the breast ; caressed ; surrounded in the midst ; in- 
closed ; covered. 

IM-BO‘SOM-ING, ppr. Holding in the bosom ; caress- 
ing; holding to the breast; inclosing or covering in 
the midst. 

IM-BOUND’, v.t. [in and bound.] To inclose in lim- 
its ; to shut in. ittle used. | . 
IM-BOW’, v. t. [in and bow.] To arch; to vault; 
as, an imbowed roof, Jfilton. 

2. To make of a circular form ; as, imbowed win- 
dows. Bacon, 

IM-BOW’ED, pp. or a. Arched; vaulted; made of 
8 circular form. 

IM-BOW'ER. See Emsowgr. 

IM-BOW/ING, ppr. Arching; vaulting; making of a 
circular form. 

IM-BOW! MENT, nu. 

IM-BOX’, v. t. To inclose in a box. 


An arch; a vault Bacon. 


IM-BOX’ED, (im-bokst’,) pp. Inclosed in a box, 
IM-BOX/ING, ppr. Inclosing in a box. t 
IM-BRAN/GLE, o.t. To.entangle. Hudibras. 


IM-BRED’, pp. Generated within. — 
IM-BREED’, v. t. To generate within; to inbreed, 
! Generating within. _ 
IM’BRI-CATE, L. imbricatus, imbrico, from 
IM’BRI-€4-TED, imbrez, a tile.] 

1. Bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter tile. 


a. 
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2. In botany, lying over each other in regular order, 
like tiles on a roof, as the scales on the cup of some 
acorns ; overlapping each other parallelly at the mar- 
gins, without any involution, as leaves in the bud. 

Lindley. 
IM-BRI-€A/TION, n. A concave indenture, like that 
of tiles; tiling. Derham. 


IM-BROGL/IO, (im-brdl’yo,) . [It.] In the drama, |. 


an intricate, complicated plot. 
IM-BROWN’,v.t. [in and brown.] To make brown ; 
to darken; to obscure. 
2. To darken the color of ; to make dirty. 
The {out grows black that was with dirt imbrowned. 


3. To tan ; to darken the complexion. 
IM-BROWN’ED, pp. Made brown; darkened ; tanned. 
IM-BROWN'ING, ppr. Rendering brown; darken- 

ing ; tanning. 

IM-BROB’, (im-bri/,) v. t. [Gr. epBpexw, to moisten ; 
ev and Bosxw. Hence it is allied to embrocate, and 
Sp. embriagar, to intoxicate. See Esrizty, Broox, 
and Rarn. 

1. To wet or moisten; to soak; to drench in a 

fluid, chiefly in blood. 


Gay. 


Whose arrows in my blood their wings imbrue, Sandys. 
Lucius pities the ponders: 

That would imbrue their hands in Cato’s blood. Addison. 

2. To pour out or distil. [ Obs. Spenser. 


IM-BRO’ED, pp. Wet; moistened ; drenched. 

IM-BRU’ING, ppr. Wetting; moistening; drenching, 

IM-BRO’/MENT, x. The act of imbruing. 

IM-BROTE’, v. t. [in and brute.] To degrade to the 
state of a brute; to reduce to brutality. 


And mix with bestial slime 
This ‘essence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 


IM-BRUTE’, v. i. To sink to the state of a brute. 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till she quite Jose 
Tho divine property of her first being. Milion’s Comua, v. 466. 
Thus, also, Satan speaks of the debasement and 
corruption of his original divine essence. 
- Mixed with bestial slime, 

This essence to incarnate and imbrute, 

That to the hight of deity aspired. Parad. Lost, 9, 165. 
IM-BROT’ED, pp. Degraded to brutism. 
IM-BROT/ING, ppr. Reducimg to brutishness, 
IM-BUE/, (im-bi’,) v. t. ‘L. imbuo; in and the root 

of Eng. buck ; to buck cloth, that is, to dip, drench, 
or steep, in bey 
1. To tinge deeply ; to dye; as, to imbue cloth. 
Boyle. 
2 To tincture deeply ; to cause to imbibe ; as, to 
imbue the minds of youth with good principles. 
IM-BO’ED, (im-biide’,) pp. Tinged ; dyed ; tinctured. 
IM-BU/ING, ppr. Tinging; dyeing ; tincturing deeply. 
IM-BO/MENT, 7. A deep tincture. 
IM-BURSE’, (im-burs’,) v. t.. [See Burse.}] To supply 
money, or to stock with money. [.Vot used.] 


IM-BURSE’MENT, x. Tho act of supplying money. | 


2. Money laid up in stock, 

{M-BO/TION, n. Act of imbuing. Lee. 

IM-I-TA-BIL'I-TY, n. [See Imrrasue, Imrrare.] 

t: The quality of being imitable. Norris. 

IM'I-TA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. imitabilis. See Imi- 
TATE. 

1 ‘thot may be imitated or copied. Let us follow 
our Savior in all his imitable conduct and traits of 
character. There are some works of the ancients 
that are hardly imitable. The dignified style of 
Johnson is scarcely imitable. 

2. Worthy of imitation. 

IM'I-TATE, v. t. [Fr., imiter; Sp. and Port. imitar ; 
It. imitare ; L. imitor; allied, perhaps, to Gr. byos, 
similar, equal.] 

1, ‘To follow in manners; to copy in form, color, 
or quality. We imitate another in dress or manners; 
We imitate a statue, a painting, a sound, an action, 
when we make or do that which resembles it. We 
should seek the best models to imitate; and, in mor- 
als and piety, it is our duty to imitate the example of 
our Savior. But, as we can not always make an ex- 
act similitude of the original, hence, 

2. To attempt or endeavor to copy or resemble ; 
as, to imitate the colors of the rainbow, or any of the 
beauties of nature. Cicero appears to have imitated 
the Greek orators. , 

3. To counterfeit. 

This hand appeared a shining sword to wield, 

And that sustained an imi/ated shield. Dryden, 

4. To pursue the course of a composition, so as to 
use like images and examples. Johnson. Gay. 

IM’I-TA-TED, pp. or a. Followed ; copied. 

IM/I-TA-TING, ppr. Following in manner; copying. 

IM-I-TA/TION, n. [Fr., from L. imitatio ; imitor, to im- 
itate, 

iL tne act of following in manner, or of copying 

in form; the act of making the similitude of any 

thing, or of attempting a resemblance. By the imita- 
tion of bad men or of evil examples, we are apt to 
contract vicious habits. In the imitatton of natural 
forms and colors, we are-often unsuccessful. Jmita- 
tion in music, says Rousseau, is a reiteration of the 
same air, or of one which is similar, in several parts, 
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where it is repeated by one after the other, either in 
unison or at the distance of a fourth, a fifth, a third, 
or any interval whatever. Imitation in.oratory, is an 
endeavor to resemble a speaker ur writer in the qual- 
ities which we propose to ourselves as patterns. 

, Encyce. 

2, That which is made or produced as a copy; 
likeness ; resemblance. We say, a thing is a true 
imitation of nature. 

3. A method of translating, in which modern ex- 
amples end illustrations are used for ancient, or do- 
mestic for foreign, or in which the translator not only 
varies the words and sense, but forsakes them as he 
sees occasion. Johnson. Dryden. 

IM’I-TA-TIVE, a. Inclined to follow in manner; as, 
man is an imitative beirt. 

2. Aiming at resemblance; that is used in the 
business of forming resemblances. Painting is an 
imitative art. 

3. Formed after a model, pattern, or original. 


This temple, less in form; with equal grace. 
‘Was imilative of tho firat’in Thrace, : Dryden. 
Imitative music, is that which is intended to resem- 
ble some naturaf operation, the passions and the like. 
Busby. 
IM/I-TA-TIVE-LY, adv. In an imitative manner. 
IM’'I-TA-TOR, xn. One that follows in manners or de- 
portment. 


2. One that copies, or attempts to make the resem- 
blance of any thing. 
IM/I-TA-TOR-SHIP, n. 

tator. 
IM-MA€’U-LATE, a. 
ula, a spot. ] 

1. Spotless ; pure; unstained ; undefiled ; without 
blemish ; as, immaculate reputation ; inmaculate 
thoughts. Our Savior has set us an example of an 
immaculate life and conversation. 

2. Pure; limpid; not tinged with impure matter ; 
as, an immaculate fountain. Shak 

Immaculate conception. The doctrine of the immac- 
ulate conception, as held in the Roman Catholic 
church, is the doctrine that the Virgin Mary was 
born without original sin. / Hook, 

IM-MA€/U-LATE-LY, adv. With spotless purity. 
IM-MA€’U-I-ATE-NESS, n. Spotless purity. 
IM-MAIL/ED, a. Wearing mail or armor. Browne. 
IM-MAL/LE-A-BLE, a. [inand malleable.] Not mal- 
leable ; that can not be extended by hammering. 
Med. Repos. 
IM-MAN/A-€LE, v. t. [in and manacle.] To put 
manacles on; to fetter or confine; to restrain from 
free action. Jilton. 
IM-MAN/A-€LED, pp. Fettered ; confined. 
IM-MAN/A-€LING, ppr. Fettering ; confining. 
IM-MA-NA/TION, n. A flowing or entering in. 
IM-MANE’, a. [L. immanis.] [ Good. 
[Little used.] 


Vast ; huge; very great. 
IM-MANE’LY, adv. Monstrously ; cruelly. Milton. 
IM/MA-NEN.CY, n. Internal dwelling. Pearson. 

IM’MA-NENT, a. [L. in and manens, maneo, to 


abide.] 


The office or state of an imi- 
Marston. 
[L. immaculatus ; in and mac- 


Inherent ; intrinsic ; internal. South. 
IM-MAN’LTY, x. [L. immanitas.] 
Barbarity ; savageness. Shak. 
IM-MAN’U-EL, n. [Heb.] God with us; a name 
iven to the Savior. Matt. i. 23. 
Wile] ee a. [L. in and marcesco, to} 
ade. 

Unfading. Dict. 
IM-MAR/TIAL, (im-mir’shal,) a. [in and martial.] 
Not martial ; not warlike. Chapman. 
IM-MASK’, v. t. [in and mask.] To cover, as with a 
mask ; to d'sguise. Shak. 


IM-MASK’‘ED, (im-maskt’,) pp. ‘Covered ; masked. 

IM-MASK’ING, ppr. Covering; disguising. 

Ee a. That can not be matched ; 
peerles.. 

SS erik aoa a. [Fr. immateriel ; in and mate- 


1. Incorporeal ; not material ; not consisting of 
matter; as, immaterial spirits. The mind or soul is 
immaterial, . 

2. Unimportant ; without weight; not material ; 
of no essential consequence. 

Melmoth. Aikin. Hayley. Ruffhead. 
IM-MA-TE/RI-AL-ISM, n. The doctrine of the ex- 
gutent or state of immaterial substances or spiritual 
eings, 
IM-MA-TE/RI-AL-IST, 2. One who professes imma- 
Hey : Swift. 
IM-MA-TE-RI-AL/I-TY, n. The quality of being im- 
material, or not consisting of matter; destitution of 
matter ; as, the immateriality of the soul. 
IM-MA-TE/RI-AL-IZ-ED, a. Rendered or made im- 
material. Glanville, 
IM-MA-TE/RI-AL-LY, adv. In a manner not de- 
pending on matter. 

2. In a manner unimportant. ‘ 

IM-MA-TE/RI-AL-NESS, n. The state of being im- 
material; immateriality. 
IM-MA-TE/RI-ATE, a. 


1 Not consisting of matter; 
incorporeal ; immaterial. 


[Little used.} Bacon. 


IMM 
IM MA-TORE’, a. [L. immaturus; in and ma- 
IM. MA-TOR/ED, turus.] 


1 Not mature or ripe; unripe ; that has not ar- 
rived to a perfect state ; applied to fruit. - 
2. Not perfect; not brought to a complete state: 
as, imm.ture plans or counsels 
3. Hasty ; too sacly ; that comes before the natural 
time. Taylor. 
[In this sense, Prematunrg is generally used.] 
IM-MA-TORE/LY, adv. Too soon; before ripeness 
or completion ; before the natural time. 
IM-MA-TORE’NESS,) 7. Unripeness; incomplete- 
IM-MA-TOU/RI-TY, ness; the state of a thing 
which has not arrived to perfection. 
IM-ME-A-BIL/L-TY, 2. [L. in and meo, to pass.] 
Want of power to pass. Arbuthnot. 
The proper sense is, the quality of not being per- 
meable, or not affording a passage through the pores. 
Little aer| 
IM-MEAS’UR-A-BLE, (im-mezh’ur-a-bl,) a. [in and 
measure. | 
That can not be measured ; immense; indefinitely 
extensiye ; as, an immeasurable distance or space ; an 
immeasurable abyss. Milton. Addison. 
IM-MEAS'UR-A-BLE-NESS, nz. The state of being 
incapable of measure or measurement, 
IM-MEAS’/UR-A-BLY, adv. To an extent not to be 
measured ; immensely ; beyond all measure, Milton. 
IM-MEAS’UR-ED, a., Exceeding common measure. 
IM-ME-€HAN‘IE-AL, a. [in and mechanigal.] Not 
consonant to the laws of mechanics. [ Obs. 


eyne. 
IM-ME-€HAN/I€-AL-LY, adv. Inconsistently with 
the laws of mechanics. 

IM-ME/DI-A-CY, n. [from immediate.] Power of 
acting without dependence. : Shak. 
IM-ME’DI-ATE, a. ee immediat; It. immediato ; L 

in and medius, middle.] 

1, Proximate; acting without a'medium, or with- 
out the intervention of another cause or means ; pro- 
ducing its effect by its own direct agency. An im- 
mediate cause is that which is exerted directly in 
producing its effect, in opposition to a mediate cause, 
or one more remote. 

2. Not acting by second causes ; as, the immediate 
will of God. Abbot. 

3. Instant; present; without the intervention of 
time. We must have an immediate supply of bread ; 
immediate duty. 

Immediate are my needs, Shak. 

Death — inflicted — by an immediate stroke. Milton, 
IM-ME/DI-ATE-LY, adv. Without the intervention 
of any other cause or event ; opposed to MepiaTEcy. 

The transfer,, whether accepted immediately by himself, or medi- 

ately by his agent, vests in him the property. Anon. 

2. Instantly ; at the present time; without delay, 
or the intervention of time. 

And Jesus Fut forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will; be 

le: 


thou clean. And immediately his. leprosy was clea — 
Matt. viii. 
IM-ME/DI-ATE-NESS, n. Presence with regard to 
time. a 


2. Exemption from second or intervening causes. 
IM-MED/I-C€A-BLE, a. [L. immedicabilis; in and 

medicabilis, from medico, to heal.] : 

Not to be healed ; incurable. Milton. 
IM-ME-LO’DI-OUS, a. Not melodious. Drummond, 
IM-MEM/O-RA-BLE, a. [L. immqaorabilis ; in and 

memorabilis. See Memony.] 

Not to be remembered ; not worth remembering. 

Johnson. 
IM-ME-MO’RI-AL, a, [Fr., from L, in and memor, 
memoria. 

Beyond memory ; an epithet given to time or du- 
ration, &c., whose beginning is not remembered, or 
can not be traced and ascertained ; as, when it is 
said a man has possessed an estate in fee from time 
immemorial, or time out of mind. Such possession 
constitutes prescription, or prescriptive right. So we 
speak of immemerial vse, custom, or practice. In 
England, a thing is said to be immemorial, when it 
commenced before the reign of Edward II. 

IM-ME-MO/RI-AL-LY, adv. Beyond memory 
entley. ~ 


IM-MENSE’, a. [Fr., from L. immensus ; in and men- 
sus, metior, to measure. | 
1. Unlimited ; unbounded ; infinite. 
O goodness infinite! goodness immense! Milton, 
2, Vast in extent; very great ; as, an immense dis- 
tance. 
2. Huge in bulk ; very large ; as, the immense body 
of Jupiter. 
IM-MENSE!’LY, adv. Infinitely; without limits or 
2. Vastly ; very greatly. [measure. 
IM-MENSE/NESS, n nbounded extent or great- 


ness, 
IM-MENS‘I-TY, n. Unlimited extension; an extent 
not to be measured ; infinity. . 
B find i Ives of repeating, as ofien as we 
Y Ne any ‘on of space; we Bet tho kis of finmensity. 


2, Vastness in extent or bulk; greatness. oe 
IM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. [from immensurable. 


‘IMM 


The quality of not being capable of measure ; im- 
possibility to be measured. 
IM-MEN’SU-RA-BLE, a- [L. im and mensurabilis, 
from mensura, measure ; mensus, metior.] 
Not to be measured ; immeasurable. 
The law of nature —a term of immeneurabis extent. Ward, 


IM-MEN’SU-RATE, a. Unmeasured. W.Mountagu. 
IM-MERGE’, (im-merj’,) v. t. [L. immergo; in and 
mergo, to plunge. 
1. To plunge into or under a fluid. [See Im- 
MERsE, which is generally used.] 
2. v. i. To disappear by entering into ahy medium, 
as into the light of the sun,‘or the shadow of the 


earth. 
IM-MERG@’ED, (im-merjd’,) pp. Plunged into. 
IM-MERG/ING, ppr. Entering or plunging into, 
IM-MER/IT, n. Want of worth, [JWVot used. 
4M-MER/IT-ED, a. Unmeflted. [Nvt used. 
YM-MER/IT-OUS, a. Undeserving. [Wot seat 
Milton, 


'-M-MERSE’, (im-mers’,) v. t. [L. immersus, from im- 

mergo; in and mergo, to plunge.] 
n° put under water or other fluid ; to plunge; 
to dip. 

2. To sink or cover deep; to cover wholly ; as, to 
be immersed in a wood. Dryden. 

3. To plunge ; to overwhelm ; to involve; to en- 
gage deeply ; as, to immerse in business or cares. 
It ls im lo for 2 man to havo a lively hope in another life, 
Po gic deeply immersed in the peice, of this. een 
Atterbury. 

IM-MERSE’, a. Buried; covered ; sunk deep. 

IM-NERS’/ED, (im-merst’,) pp. Put into a fluid; 
plunged; deeply engaged,; concealed by entering 
Into any medium, as into the light of the sun, or the 
shadow of the earth. 

IM-MERS ING, ppr. Plunging into a fluid; dipping; 
overwhelming ; deeply engaging. 

IM-MER/SION, n. The act of putting into a fluid be- 
low the surface; the act of plunging into a fluid 
till covered. 

2. The state of sinking into a fluid. 
3. Thé state of being overwhelmed or deeply 
engaged ; as, an immersion in the affairs of life. 
. Atterbury. 
4, In astronomy, the disappearance of a celestial 
body by entering into any medium, as into the 
light of the sun, or the shadow of the earth, op- 
posed to Emenrsion. Olmsted. 

IM-MESH’, v. t. [in and mesh.] To entangle in the 
meshes of a net, or in a web. 
fly is completely immeshed. The spider used his 
efforts to immesh the scorpion. Goldsmith. 

IM-MESH’ED, (im-mesht’,) pp. Entangled in 
or webs. 

IM-MESH/ING, ppr. Entangling in meskes or webs. 

IM-ME-THOD/I€-AL, @. [in and methodical. See 
MetHop.] 

Having no method ; without systematic arrange- 
ment ; without order or regularity ; confused. 
di 


. Addison. 
IM-ME-THOD/I€-AL-LY, adv. Without order or 
regularity ; irregularly. 
IM-ME-THOD/I€-AL-NESS, n. Want of method ; 
confusion. 

IM/MI-GRANT, n. A person that removes into a 
country for the purpose of permanent residence. 
IM’/MI-GRATE, vi. [L. immizro; in and migro, to 

migrate.] 

‘0 remove into a country for the purpose of per- 
manent residence. [See Emrcrate.] Belknap. 
IM-MI-GRA/TION, n. The passing or removing into 
a country for the purpose of permanent residence. 
aa n [L. imminentia, immineo, to hang 

over. 

Properly, a hanging over, but used by Shakspeare 
for impending evil or danger. [Little used.] 

IM/MI-NENT,a. [L. imminens, from immineo,.to hang 

over; in and minor, to threaten. See Menacz.] 

Literally, shooting over; hence, hanging over; 
impending ; threatening ; near; appearing as if 
about to fail on; used of evils; as, imminent dan- 
ger; imminent judgments, evils, ur death. 


Hooker. , Milton. 

IM’MI-NENT-LY, adv. Impendingly ; threateningly. 
IM-MIN’GLE, »v. t. [in and mingle] To mingle; to 

mix; to unite with numbers. Thomson. 
IM MINGLED, pp. Mixed; mingled. . 
IM-MIN"GLING, ppr. Mixing ; mingling. 
IM-MI-NO‘/TION, xn. [L. imminutio, imminuo ; in and 

minuo, to lessen 

lessening ; 

IM-MIS-CLBIL/I 

to mix.]} 

Incapacity of being mixed. 

IM-MIS/CI-BLE, a. [in and miscible.] Not capable 
of being mixed. Med. Repos. 
IM-MIS/SION, (im-mish’/un,) n. [L. immissio, im- 

mitto; in and mitto, to send. 
The act of sending or 
contrary to Emission. 
IM-MIT’, v. t. [L. immitto; in and mitto, to send. 
To send in; to inject. Greenhill, 


meshes 


dissinution ; decrease. Ray. 
-TY,n. [L. immisceo; inand misceo, 


rusting in; injection ; 


Observe whether the |: 


IM-MIT’'I-GA-BLE, a. ‘[in and mitigate.] ‘That can 
not be mitigated or appeased. Harris. 
IM-MIT’1-GA-BLY, adv. In an immitigable manner. 

IM-MIT’TED, pp. Sent in; injected. 
IM-MIT’TING, ppr. Sending in ; injecting. 
IM-MIX’, v. t. [in and miz.] To mix; to mingle. 
IM-MIX!A-BLE, a. Not capable of being mixed. 


IM-NIX/ED. poe 
IM_M IXT’, >} a Unmixed. Herbert. 
IM-MIX/ING, » Mingling. 

IM-MO-BIL’ Lt Y,n. (Fr. immobilité; L. immobilitas, 


from immobilis; in and mobilis, from moveo, to move.] 
Unmovableness ; fixedness in place or state; re- 
sistance to motion. <, Arbuthnot. 
IM-MOD/ER-A-CY, 2, Excess, Brown. 
IM-MOD’ER-ATE, a. [L. immoderatus; in and mod- 
eratus, See Moprrate.] 

Exceeding just or usual bounds; not confined to 
suitable limits ; excessive; extravagant ; unreasona- 
ble ; a8, tmmoderate demands ; immoderate passions, 
cares, or grief. 

IM-MOD/ER-ATE-LY, adv. Excessively ; to an un- 
due degree ; unreasonably ; as, to weep immoder- 


ately, 
IM-MOD/ER®-ATE-NESS, n. Excess; extravagance. 
Shelyord, 
IM-MOD-ER-A/TION, n. Excess; want of modera- 
tion, ‘ Hammond. 
IM-MOD/EST, a. [Fr. immodeste; L. immodestus ; in 
and modestus, modest, See the latter.] 

1, Literatly, not limited to due bounds. Hence, 
in a ena sense, immoderate ; exorbitant ; unrea- 
sonable ; arrogant. 

2. Appropriately, wanting in the reserve or restraint 
which decency requires; wanting in decency and 
delicacy. It is immodest to treat superiors with the 
familiarity that is customary among equals. 

3. Wanting in chastity; unchaste ; lewd; as, an 
tmmodest female. 

4. Impure; indelicate ; as, an immodest thought. 

5. Obscene ; as, an immodest word. [ Dryden. 

IM-MOD’EST-LY, adv. Without due reserve ; inde- 
cently ; unchastely ; obscenely. 
IM-MOD/ES-TY, 2. [L. immodestia.] 
1, Want of modesty ; indecency ; unchastity. 
2. Want of delicacy or decent reserve. 
IM’MO-LATE, v. t. [Fr. immoler; L. immolo, to sac- 
rifice ; in and mola, meal sprinkled with salt, which 
was thrown on the head of the victim.] 
1. To sacrifice ; to kill, as a victim offered in sac- 


Tifice, Boyle. 
2. To offer in sacrifice. 
Now immolate the tongues and mix the wine, Pope. 


IM'MO-LA-TED, pp. or a. Sacrificed; offered in sac- 
Tifice. 

From the same altar on which the small states shall be immola- 
ted, will rise the smoke of sacrificed liberty, and despotism 
must be the dreadful succeasor. U. Tracy, 

IM’MO-LA-TING, ppr. Sacrifieing; offering, as a 
victim. 
IM-MO-LA/TION, n. The act of sacrifiting. Brown. 

2. A sacrifice offered. * 

IM’MO-L4-TOR, zn. One who offers in sacrifice. 
IM-MOLD’, v. t. ‘To mold into shape ; to form. 


Fletcher. 

IM-MOLD’ED, pp. Molded into shape. 

IM-MOLD/ING, ppr. Molding into shape. 

IM-MO/MENT, a. Trifling. [ot English.] Shak, 

IM-MO-MENT'OUS, a. Unimportant. Seward, 

IM-MOR/AL, a. [iz and moral.] Inconsistent with 
moral rectitude; contrary to the moral or divine jaw ; 
wicked > unjust ; dishonest ; vicious.. Every action 
is immoral which contravenes any divine precept, or 
which is contrary to the duties which men owe to 
each other. 

2. Wicked or unjust in practice ; vicious; dishon- 
est; as, an immoral man. Every man who violates 
a divine law or a social duty is immoral; but we par- 
ticularly apply the term to a person who habitually 
violates the laws. 

IM-MO-RAL/I-TY, n. Any act or practice which 
contravenes the divine commands or the social duties. 
Injustice, dishonesty, fraud, slander, profaneness, 
gaming, intemperance, lewdness, are immoralities, 
All crimes are immoralities; but crime expresses 
more than immorality. 

IM-MOR/AL-LY, adv. Wickedly ; viciously ; in vio- 
lation of law or duty. 

IM-MO-RIG/ER-OUS, a. [Low L. parre 

Rude ; uncivil. Stackhouse. 

IM-MO-RIG/ER-OUS-NESS, n. Rudeness; disobe- 
dience. Taylor. 

IM-MOR/TAL, a. [L. immortalis. See Morrat.] 

1. Having no principle of alteration or corruption ; 
exempt from death ; having life or being that shall 

" never end ; as, an immortal soul. 

Unto the King cternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, 

be honor and glory forever, —1 Tim. i, 

2. Connected with, or terminating in immortality ; 
never to cease ; as, immortal hopes, desires, &c. 

have 


I 
Immortal longings in me. Shak. 


IMM 


3. Perpetual ; having unlimited existence. A Cor. 


poration is called an immortal being. 


4, Destined to live in all ages of this world; im. - 


perishable ; as, immortal fame. 
the-immortal bard. 

IM-MOR/TAL, x. One-who is exempt from death. 

IM-MOR-TALILTY, n. The quality of never ceas- 
ing to live or exist ; exemption from death and anni- 
hilation ; life destined to endure without end ; as, 
the immortality of the human soul, 

Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought lif and 

immortaity to light through the gospel, — 2 Tim. . 

2, Exemption from oblivion. : 

3. Perpetuity ; existence not limited; as, the im- 
mortality of a corporation. J. Marshall. 
IM-MOR-TAL-I-ZA/TION, n, The act of immor- 

talizing. 

IM-MOR’TAL-IZE, ». t. [Fr. immortalizer; Sp. im- 
mortalizars) 

1. To render immortal; to make perpetual; to 
cause to live or exist while the world shall endure. 
The Iliad has immortalized the name of Homer. 

Alexander had no Homer to immortalize his guilty name. 

T. Dawes, 

2. To exempt from oblivion ; to make perpetual, 

IM-MOR/TAL-IZE, v. f. To become immortal. [Not 
in 7 Pope. 

sat /TAL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered immortal or per- 

tual. 

1a MOR/TAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making immortal or per 

etual, 

IM-MOR/TAL-LY. adv, With endless existence ; with 
exemption from death. 

IM-MOR-TI-FI-€A’TION, zn. [in and mortification.] 
Want of subjection cf the passions. Bp. Taylor. 
IM-MOV-A-BIL/I-TY, n. Steadfastness that can not 

be moved or shaken. 

IM-MOV‘A-BLE, a. [in and movadle.] That can not 
be moved from its place ; as, an immovable foundation. 

2. Not to be moved from a purpose; steadfast ; 
fixed ; that can not be induced to change or alter ; as, 
aman who remains immovable. 

3. That can not be altered or shaken ; unalterable ; 
unchangeable ; as, an immovable purpose or resolution. 

4. That can not be affected or moved ; not impres- 
sible; not susceptible of compassion or tender feel- 
ings; unfeeling. - den, 

5. Fixed ; not liable to be removed ; permanent ip 
place ; as, immovable estate. Blackstone. Ayliffe. 

6. Not to he shaken or agitated. 

IM-MOV'‘A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being im- 
movable. 

IM-MOV'A-BLES, (-blz,) 2. pl. In law, the opposite of 
Movasves; things which can not be legally taken 
away, in leaving a house, farm, &c. Bouvier, 

IM-MOV‘A-BLY, adv. In a manner not to’ be moved 
from its place or purpose; or in a manner not to be 
shaken ; unalterably ; unchangeably. Jmmovably firm 
to their duty ; immovabdly fixed or established. 


So Homer is called 
\ 


IM-MUND’, a. [L. immundus.] 
Unclean. Burton. 
IM-MUN-DIC’I-TY, 2. Uncleanness. Mountagu. 


IM-MU’/NL-TY, n. [Fr. immunité; L. immunitas, from 
sees free, exempt; in and munus, charge, office, 
uty. 

me reedom or exemption from obligation. To be 
exempted from observing the rites or duties of the 
church, is an immunity. 

‘2. Exemption from any charge, duty, office, tax, 
or imposition ; a particular privilege ; as, the immuni- 
ties of the free cities of Germany ; the immunities of 
the clergy. 

3. Freedom 3; as, an immunity from error. Dryden. 

IM-MORE’, v. t. [Norm. emmurrer, to wall in; Sw. 
inmura, L. in and murus, a wall.] 

1, To inclose within walls ; to shut up ; to confine ; 
as, to immure nuns in cloisters. The student immurea 
himself voluntarily. 

2. To wall; to surround with walls. 


Lysimachus immured it with a wall. [Not usual.] Sandys, 


3. To imprison. Denham. 
IM-MORE’,n. Awall; aninclosure. [Not used.] 
IM-MOR/ED, pp. Confined within walls. [ Shak. 
IM-MOR/ING, ppr. Confining within walls. 
IM-MO/SI€2AL, a. [in and musical.] Not musical; 
inharmonious ; not accordant; harsh. Bacon. Brown. 

IM-MU-TA-BIL/L-TY, nz. [Fr. immhutabilité ; L. immu- 
tabilitas ; in and mutabdilis, mutable, from muto, to 
change. ] 

Unchangeableness ; the quality that renders change 
or alteration impossible ; invariableness. Jmmutabil 
ity is an attribute of God. 

IM-MO’TA-BLE, a, [L. immutabilis ; in and mutabilis,\ 

Unchangeable ; invariable ; unalterable ; not cape 
ble or susceptible of change. 

That by two immutable things, In which St was impossible fe- 

God to lie, we might have strong consolation. —Heb, vi. 
IM-M0’TA-BLE-NESS, n. Unchangeableness ; im 
mutability. 2 
IM-MO/TA-BLY, adv, Unchangeably ; unalterably ; 
invariably ; in a manner that admits of no ie 

oyle, 
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IM-MO’TATE, a, [L. immutatus.] 

Unchanged. ¥ Lee. 
IM-MU-TA’TION, 2, [L. immutatio.] 

Change; alteration. More. 
IM-MUTE’, vt To change or alter. Salkeld. 
IMP, ae Ww. imp, @ shoot or cion; Sw. yimp, Dan. 

e. . 
sit "A son; offspring; progeny. [Obs.] 
The tender imp was weaned. Fuirfaz. 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shak. 
9, A subaltern or puny devil. Hooker. Milton. 


[‘¢ lu, an addition to a bee-hive ; also, one length 
of hair twisted, as forming part of a fishing-line.” 
J. T. Brockett, Glossary of North Country Words, 2d 
edit. p. 164. —E. H. Bl 

IMP, v.t [W. impiaw, G. impfen, Sw. ympa, Sax. im- 
pan, Dan. ymper, to ingraft; D. ent, a graft ; enton, to 
Ingraft.} 


1. To graft. Chaucer. 

2. To lengthen ; to extend or enlarge by something 
inserted or added; a term originally used by falcon- 
ers, who repair a hawk’s wing by adding feathers, 


Imp out our drooping country’s broken wings, Shar. 
The false north displays 
Her broken league to imp her serpent wings. Milton, 


This verb is, I believe, used only in poetry.] 

In falconry, to imp a feather in a hawk’s wing, is 
to add a new piece to a mutilated stump, from the 
Sax. impan, to ingraft. Spenser. ] 

IM-PA’€A-BLE, a [L. ia and paco, to appease.] 
Not to be appeased or quieted. Spenser. 
IM-PA'€A-BLY, ado. In a manner not admitting of 
being appeased. 
IM-PAC'T”, ». t. 
pango, to drive.] 
To drive close; to press or drive firmly together. 


Woodward. 
IM/PA€T, 2. Touch; impression. 


[L. impactus, from impingo ; in and 


Darwin. 
2. In mechanics, the single instantaneous blow or 
stroke communicated from one body in motion to 


another either in motion or at rest. Barlow. 
IM-PA€T’ED, pp. Driven hard ; made close by driv- 
ing. Woodward, 


IM-PACT’ING, ppr. Driving or pressing close. 
IM-PAINT’, vt. To paint; to adorn with colors. 
Shak. 

IM-PAINT’ED, pp. Ornamented with colors. 

IM-PAINT’ING, ppr. Adorning with colors. 

IM-PAIR’, 0. t. [KF r. empirer ; Sp. empeorar ; Port. em- 
peiorar, from peior, worse, Sp. peor, Fr. pire, from L. 
peor. 

1. To make worse ; to diminish in quantity, valne, 
or excellence. An estate is impaired by extravagance 
or neglect. The profligate impairs his estate and his. 
reputation, Imprudence impairs a man’s usefulness. 

2. To lessen in power; to wenken ; to enfceble. 
The constitution is impaired by intemperance, by in- 
firmity, and by age. The force of evidence may be 
impaired by the suspicion of interest in the witness. 

IM-PAIR’, v. i To be lessened or worn out. [Little 


used. Spenser. 
IM’PAIR, a. ie impar, unequal.] 
1. Unsuitable. Pobs.] Shak. 


2. In crystallography, a term applied, by Haiiy, to 
crystals whose sides and summits have not the same 
number of faces. [Diswsed.] 

IM-PAIR’, n. Diminution ; decrease ; injury. 

IM-PAIR/ MENT, [Vot used.] Brown. 

ap reebr ) pp. ora. Diminished ; injurod ; weak- 
encd. 

IM-PAIR’/ER,» Ho or that which. impairs. 

Warburton. 

IM-PAIR/ING, ppr. Making worse; lessening ; injur- 
ing ; enfeebling. 

IM-PAL’‘A-TA-BLE, a. Unpalatable. [Little used] 

IM-PALE’, v.t, [L. in and palus, a pole, a stake.] 

1. To fix ona stake ; to put to death by fifing on 
an upright, sharp stake. [See Empae,} 

2. To inclose with stakes, posts, or palisades. 

3. In heraldry, to join two coats of arms pale-wise, 

Encyc. 
IM-PALE’MENT,2. The act of inclosing or none Aa 
ing with stakes. [Rare.] Milton. 

2. A punishment formerly use@ by the Tuxks and 
other nations, which consisted in thrusting a stake 
through the fundament into the body, and thus leav- 
ing the victim to a lingering death. Brande. 

3. In heraldry, the division of a shield pale-wise. 

IM-PAL/LID, v. t. To make pallid or pale. [Not in 
use. ] F Feltham. 
ptr (im-pim’,) v. & [L. i and palma, the 

and. 

To grasp; to take in the hand. J. Barlow. 
IM-PAL-PA-BIL/I-TY, 2. The quality of not being 
ea or perceptible by the touch. Jortin. 
Isl-PAL/PA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. in and palpo, to 

feel. See Parpanre. t 
1. Not to be felt; that can not be perceived by the 
touch ; as, an impalpable powder, whose parts are 80 
minute that they can not be distinguished by the 
senses, particularly by feeling. ~Encye. 
Not coarse or 8. Warton. 
(M-PAL/PA-BLY, ado. In a manner not to be felt. 
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IM-PAL’SIED, (-pol’zid,) pp. Struck with palsy. 
IM-PAL/SY, (-pol/ze,) v. t. [in and palsy.] To strike 
with palsy ; to paralyze; to deaden. 
IM-PAL/SY-ING, . Affecting with palsy. 
IM’PA-NATE, a Th. in and pants, bread.] 
Embodied in bread. Cranmer. 
IM/PA-NATE, vt To embody with bread. 


Waterland. 
IM’/PA-NA-TED, pp. Embodied in bread. 
IM’/PA-NA-TING, ror. Embodying in bread. 
IM-PA-NA'TION, 2. The supposed rea! presence and 
union of Christ’s material body and blood with the 
substance of bread, in the eucharist. Rupert of 
Duytz, in the twelfth century, proposed this modi- 
fication of the doctrine of transubstantiation. He 
supposed the Messiah assumes the brend in the eu- 
charist, just as he assumed human nature at his in- 
carnation, i. e., by 2 union of the two natures, with- 
out any change of either. Luther’s doctrine of con- 
substantiation was understood, by both Papists and 
the Reformed, to be the same with impanation. 
‘ Murdock. 
IM-PAN/NEL, v. t. [ia and panel.] To write or enter 
the names of a jury ina list, or on a piece of parch- 
ment, called a panel; to form, complete, or enroll a 
list of jurors in a court of justice. 
IM-PAN’NEL-ED, pp. Having the names entered in 
a panel ; formed, as a jury. 
IM-PAN’NEL-ING, ppr. Writing the names on a pan- 
el; forming, as a jury. : 
IM-PAR’A-DISE, 2. [It. tmparadisare; in and para- 
dise. 
oo put in a place of supreme felicity ; to make per- 
fectly happy. 
IM-PAR/A-DIS-ED, pp. Placed in a condition resem- 
bling that of paradise ; made perfectly happy. 
IM-PAR’A-DIS-ING, zpr. Making perfectly happy. 
IM-PAR/AL-LEL-ED, a. Unparalleled. [Vot used.] 
Burnet. 
IM-PAR-A-SYL-LAB‘I€, a. [L. in, par, and syllaba.] 
Not consisting of an equal number of syllables. 
An imparasyllabie noun is one which has not the 


same number of syllables in all the cases; as, lapis, 
lapidis + mens, mentis. : Bryant. 
IM-PAR’/DON-A-BLE, a. Unpardonable. South. 


IM-PAR’I-TY, x. “ and parity; L. par, equal.] 

1. Inequality ; disproportion. Bacon. 

2. Oddness ; indivisibility into equal parts. Brozon. 

3. Difference of degree, rank, or excellence. 

Sancroft. 
IM-PARK’, v. t. [in and park.] To inclose for a park ; 
to make a park by inclosure; to sever from a com- 
mon. Johnson. 
IM-PARK!'ED, (im-parkt’,) pp. Confined in a park. 
IM-PARK/ING, ppr. Inclosing in a park. 
IM-PARL/,v.i [Norm. emperler; wx and Fr. parler, 
to speak. 

To hold mutual discourse ; appropriately, in law, to 
have license to settle a lawsuit amicably.; to have de- 
lay for mutual adjustment. Blackstone. 

IM-PXRL/ANCE, x. Properly, Yeave for mutual dis- 
course ; appropriately, in law, the license or privilege 
of a defendant, granted on motion, to have delay of 
trial, to see ‘if he can settle the matter amicably by 
talking with the plaintiff, and thos to determine 
what answer he shall make to the plaintiff's action. 
Hence, 

2. The continuance of a cause till another day, or 
from day to day. ckstone. 
IM-PAR-SON-EE’, a. A parson imparsonee, is 0 parson 

presented, instituted, and inducted into a rectory, 
and in full possession. Blackstone. 

IM-PART’, v. t. [L. impertior; in and partio,to di- 
vide ; from pars, a part. 

1. To give, grant, or communicate ; to bestow_pn 
another ashare or portion of something; as, to impart 
& portion of provisions to the poor. 

2. In a wider sense, simply to bestow on another ; 
to grant ; to give; to confer; as, to impart honor or 
favot. 

3. To communicate the knowledge of something ; 
to make known ; to show by words or tokens. 


Gehtle lady, 
When firat I did impart my love to you. Shak. 


IM-PART’/ANCE, 2. Communication of ashare ; grant. 
IM-PART-A’/TION, n. The act of imparting or con- 
ferring. [Not much used,] Chauncey. 
IM-PXRT’ED, pp. or a. Communicated; granted; 
conferred. 

IM-PART’ER, rn, One that imparts. 

IM-PAR/TIAL, (im-par/shal,) a, [in and partial, from 
part, L. pars. 

1, Not partial; not biased in favor of one party 
more than another; indifferent ; unprejudiced ; dis- 
interested ; as, an impartial judge or arbitrator. 

2. Not favoring one party more than another ; equi- 
table; just; as, an impartial judgment or decision ; 
an impartial opinion. 

IM-PAR/TIAL+IST, 2, One who is pee [Little 
‘oyle, 


used. 

; aM PAR-TIALL-TY, (im-p&ar-shal/e-ty,) n. Indiffer- 
ence of opinion or judgment ; freedom from bias in 
favor of one side or party more than another ; disin- 


a 


> 


IMP 
terestedness. Jmpartiality is indispensable to an up 
right judge. 

2. Equitabieness ; justice ; as, the impartiality of a 


decision.. 
IM-PAR/TIAL-LY, adv. Without bias of judgment ; 
without prejudice ; without inclination to favor one 
arty or side more than another ; equitably ; pentiy 
IM-PART-J-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of not being 
subject to partition. ; 
2. ree quality of being capable of being commu- 
nicated. 
IM-PART’I-BLE, a, [Sp. impartible; in and partible.] 
1. Not partible or subject to partition ; as, an im- 
partible estate. Blackstone. 
2. [free impart.| That may be imparted, con- 
ferred, bestowed, or communicated. Digby. 
IM-PART’ING, ppr. Communicating ; granting; be- 
stowing. 
IM-PART/MENT, 2. The act of imparting ; the com: 
munication of knowledge ; disclosure. Shak. 
IM-PASS A-BLE, a, [in and passable. See Pass.] 
That can not be passed ; not aceuelng & passage; 
as, an impassable road, mountain, or pul fo 
Milton. Temple. 
IM-PASS’A-BLE-NESS, 2. The state of being im- 
passable. = 
IM-PASS/A-BLY, adv. In & manner or degree that 
prevents passing, or the power of passing. 
IM-PAS-SLBIL/I-TY, )n. [from impassible,] Ex- 
IM-PAS/SI-BLE-NESS, emption from pain or suf- 
fering ; insusceptibility of injury from external things. 
Dryden. 
IM-PAS’SI-BLE, a. [Fr. impessible; Sp. impasible; L. 
impassibilis, fram passus, patior, to suffer.} 
neapable of pain, passion, or suffering; that can 


not be affected with pain or uneasiness, hatever 
ia destitute of sensation is impassible, 
Though naked and impaasible, depart. Dryden, 


IM-PAS/SION, (im-pash/un,) v. ¢. [in and passion.] 
To move or affect strongl with passion. 
IM-PAS’SION-A-BLE, a. ily excited to anger ; 
susceptible of strong emotion. 
IM-PAS/SION-ATE, v. t. To affect powerfully. More, 
IM-PAS/SION-ATE, a. Strongly affected. 
2. Without passion or feeling. Burton. 
IM-PAS’SION-ED, manta a, Actuated or agi 
tated by passion. 
The (tempter, all impassioned, thus began, Milton, 
2. Animated; excited; having the feelings 
warmed ; as, an impassioned orator. 
3. Animated ; expressive of passion or ardor; as, 
an impassioned discourse. 
IM-PAS/SIVE, a. [L. ia and passus, patior, to suffer.] 
Not susceptible of pain or eaivilag: as,’ the im- 
passive air ; impassive ice. Dryden. Pope. 
IM-PAS/SIVE-LY, adv. Without sensibility to pain ~ 
or suffering. 
IM-PAS/SIVE-NESS, x. The state of being insuscep- 
tible ef pain. fountagu, 
IM-PAS-SIV’/LTY, 2. The quality of being insuscep- 
tible of feeling, pain, or suffering. Pausanias. Trans, 
IM-PAS-TA/TION, nz, [in and paste.] A union or 
mixture of different substances by means of cements 
which are capable of resisting the action of fire or 
air. Brande. 
IM-PASTE’, v. t. [Fr. empater; in and pAte, paste.) 
1. To knead ; to make into paste. 
2. In painting, to lay on colors thick and bold. 
IM-PAST’‘ED, pp. or a, Concreted, as into paste. 


Shak, 

2. Pasted over; covered with paste, or with thick 

paint. 
IM-PAST’ING, ppr. Making into paste, 
IM-PAT’I-BLE, a. [L. impatidilis.] 
Intolerable ; that can not be borne, 
IM-PA/TIENCE, nz. [Fr.; L. impatientia, from impa- 
tiens; in and patior, to suffer.] 

Uneasiness under pain or suffering; the not en- 
during pain with composure ; restlessness occasioned 
by suffering positive evil, or the absence of expected 
good. Jmovatience is not rage, nor absolute inability to 
bear pain ; but it implies want of fortitude, or of its 
exercise, It usually springs from irritability of tem- 

IM-PA/TIENT,a@_ [L. impatiens.] per. 

1, Uneasy or fretful under suffering ; not benring 
pain with composure ; not enduring evil without fret. 
fulness, uneasiness, and a desire or effort to get rid 
of the evil. Young men are impatient of restraint. 
We are all apt to be impatient under wrongs ; but it 
is a Christian duty not to be impatient in sickness, or 
under any afflictive dispensation of Providence. 

2. Not suffering quietly ; not enduring, 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of praise. Pope, 

3. Hasty ; eager; not enduring delay. The imnpa- 
tient man will not wait for information; he often 
acts with precipitance. Be not impatient for the re 
turn of spring. 

4. Not to be borne; as, imzvatient smart. Spenser, 

This word is followed by of, at, for, or under. We 
are impat. nt of restraint, or of wrongs ; 
the delay of expected good ; impationt for t 
of a friend, or for the arrival of the mail ; 


at 
return 
impatient a 
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pares 


IMP 


inde evils Of any kind. The proper use of these 
particles can be learnt only by practice or observa- 
tion \ 


IM-PA/TIENT, n. One who is restless under suffer- 


ing. | seria : 
{M-PA/TIENT-LY, adv. With uneasinecs or restless- 
ness; as, to bear disappointment impatiently. 
= With eager desire causing uneasiness; as, to 
wait impatiently for the arrival of one’s friend. 
3. ey ; ardently. Clarendon. 
IM-PAT-RON-I-ZA/TION, #. Absolute seignory or 
session. Cotgrave. 
IMPAT’ RON-IZE, v. t. [Fr. tmpatroniser.] 
To gain to one’s self the power of any seignory. 
Bacon. 
IM-PAWN’, v. t. [in and pawn.] To pawn ; to pledge; 
to deposit as secu my Shak. 
IM-PAWN’ED, zp. Pledged. 
IM-PAWN’ING, ppv. Pledging. 
IM-PEACH’, v. t [Fr. empécher; Arm. ampeich, am- 
echein; Port. and Sp. empachar ; It. impacciare; to 
binder; to step. It signifies also, in Portuguese, to 
surfeit, to overload, to glut. It belongs to the family 


= - 
of pack; L. pango, pactus ; Ar. KS bakka, to press 


or compress. Class Bg, No. 18, 20,61. The literal 
seuse of impeach is, to thrust, or send against ; hence, 
to hinder, to stop.] 

1. To hinder; to impede. This sense is found in 
our early writer 


These ungracious practices of his sons did 

to the Hol7 Land. 

A defluxion on my throat impeached my utterance. 

TMs application of the word és obsolete.] 
To accuse; to charge with.a crimo or misde- 
meanor ; but appropriately, to exhibit charges of mal- 
administration against a public officer before a compe- 
tent tribunal, that is, to send or puton, toload. The 
word is now restricted to accusations made by au- 
thority; as, to impeach a judge. [See Imrpacu- 
MENT. 

3. To charge with impropriety ; to call in question ; 

to impeach one’s motives or conduct. 

4. To call to account ; to charge as answerable. 
IM-PEACH’, », Hinderauce. [Obs.] Shak, 
IM-PEACH‘A-BLE, a. Liabie to accusation ; charge- 

able with a crime ; accusable ; censurable. 

2. Liable to be calied in question ; accountable. 


Owners of lands in fee-simple are not impeachable for waste, 
“ Oe, Sift 


IM-PEACH’£D, (im-peeeht’,) pp. Hindered. [Obs.] 
2. Accused ; charged with a crime, misdemeanor, 
or wrong; censured. 


The first donee in tail may commit waste without being im- 
Z. Swift, 


impeach bis journey 
“i Dicks: 
Howell, 


IM-PEACH’ER, #. An accuser by authority; one 
who calls in question. 
IM-PEACH’ING, ppr. Hindering. [0bs.] 
2. Accusing by authority ; calling in question the 
purity or rectitude of conduct or motives, 
IM-PEHACH’MENT, 2. Hinderanc3; impediment ; 
stop; obstruction. [ Odz.] Spenser. Shak. 
2. An accusation or charge brought against a pub- 
He officer for maladministration in his office. In 
Great Britain, it is the privilege or right of the house 
of commons to impeach, and the right of the house 
of lords to try and determine impeachments. In the 
United States, it is the right of the house of repre- 
sentatives to impeach, and of the senate to try and 
determine impeachments. In Great Britain, the 
house of peers, and in the United States, the sen- 
ate of the United States, and the senates in the sey- 
eral states, are the high courts of impeachment. 
3. Tho act of impeaching. 
4. Censuro ; accusation ; a calling in question the 
awed of motives or the rectitude, of conduct, &c., 
‘his declaration is no impeachment of his motives or 
of his judgment. ¢ 
& The act of calling to account, ag for waste, 
6. The state of being liable to account, as for 


waste, 
IM-PEABL’, (im-po:l’,) v.t. [ie and pearl] To form 
in the resembiance of pearis, $s 


Dew-drops which the 
AImpearle on every leaf, uae erery Sowets Milton. 
2, To decorate with pearls, or with things resem- 
bling pearls. : 
‘The dews of the morning impear! every thorn. Digby. 


IM-PEARL/ED, pp. Formed in the resemblance of 


pearls. 
ath DA A Alea] in the resemblance of 
3 in aris, 
IMPEOCA-BIL'LTY. “i 


o{™ [See Imrzccanie.] The 
IM-PEC/€AN-CY, quality of not being liable 
to sin ; exemption from sin, error, or offense. Pope. 
IM-PE@/CA-BLE, a. [Sp. io; Fr. impeccable; 
ess, Sp. pecable, pales fapral L, pecco, to err, 

=o el 
Raclabis to sia; not subject to sin; exempt from 
the possibility of sinning. o mere man is impecca- 


IMP_ 


IMP 


IM-PEDE’,v. t. [Sp. impecir; It. impedire; L. impe-; 1M-PEN’I-TENT, x. One who does not repent; a 


dio; supposed to be compounded of im and pedes, 
feet, to catch or entangle the fec*.] _ 

To hinder ; to stop in progrec3 ; to obstruct ; as, to 
impede the progress of troops. 

IM-PED/ED, pp. Hindered ; stopped ; obstructed. 
IM-PE/DI-BLE, a, That may be impeded. 
IM-PED/I-MENT, n. [L. impedimentum.] 

1. That which hinders progress or motion; hin- 
derance ; obstruction; obstacle ; applicable to every 
subject, piysical or moral. Bad roads are impediments 
in marching and traveling. Idleness and dissipation 
ara impediments to improvement. The cares of life 
are impedimense to the progress of vital religion. 

2. That which prevents distinct articulation ; as, 
an impediment in speech. 

IM-PED/I-MENT, v. t. To impede. ye in use.] 
. ip. Reynolds, 
IM-PED-I-MENT’AL, a. Hindering ; obstructing. 
Mountagu. 
IM-PED/‘ING, ppr. Hindering ; stopping ; obstructing. 
IM’PE-DITE, a. Hindered. Taylor. 
IM/PE-DITE, v.t. Toimpede. [Not in use.] 
IM-PE-DI/'TION, (-pe-dish’/un,) x, A hindering. 
Baxter. 
IM-PEIYETIVE, a. Causing hinderance. Sanderson. 
IM-PEL!,v.% ([Sp. wapeler ; It. impellere; L. impello ; 
in and pello, to drive.) 

To drive or urge forward ;- to press on; to excite 
to action, or to move forward, by the application of 
leer force, or moral suasion, or necessity. A 

all is impelled by the force of powder ; a ship is tm- 
pelled by wind; a man may be impelled by hunger or 
a regard to his safety ; motives of policy or of safety 
impel nations to confederate, 
The surge impetied me on & & coast, Pope. 
And ea ce impel to aeeral ads: Pipe, 
IM-PEL’LED, (im-peld’,) pp. Driven forward ; urged 
on; moved by any force or power, physical or moral. 
IM-PEL/LENT, a. Having the quality of impelling. 
IM-PEL/LENT, x. A power or force that drives for- 
ward ; motive or impulsivo power. Glanville, 
IM-PEL’/LER, x. He or that which impels. 
IM-PEL’LING, ppr. orc. Driving forward; urging; 
pressing. 

IM-PEN’,v.t [in and pen.] To pen; to shut or in 
close in a narrow place, Feltham. 
IM-PEND’, v. i [L. impendeos in and pendeo, to 

hang. 

1 
en. A dark cloud impends over the land. 

Destruction gure o’er all your hesds impenda. Pope. 
2. To be near; to be approaching and ready to 
fall on. 


It expresses our deep senze of God’s impending wrath. 


Smairidge, 
Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope. 

IM-PEND/ENCE, )z. The state of hanging over; 

IM.PEND/EN.cY, { hear approach ; a menacing at- 
titude. Hammond, 

IM-PEND/ENT, a Hanging over ; imminent ; threat- 
ening ; pressing closely ; as, an impendent evil. Hale. 

IM-PEND/ING, ppr. ora. Hanging over; approach- 
ing near ; threatening. 

IM-PEN-E-TRA-BIL/LTY, 2. [from émpenetrable.] 
The quality of being impenetrable. 

2. In natural philosophy, that quality of matter yf 
which it excludes all other matter from the space 
occupies, Olmsted. 

3. Insusceptibility of intellectual impression. 

Johnson. 
IM-PEN’E-TRA-BLE, a. [L. impenetrabdilis; in and 
penetrabilis, from penetra, to penetrate.] 

1. That can not be penetrated or pierced ; not ad- 
initting the passage of other bodies; as, an impene- 
trable shield. 

2. Not to be affected or moved ; not admitting im- 
pressions on the mind. The hardened sinner re- 
mains impenetrable to the admonitions of the gospel. 

3. Not to be entered by the sight; as impenetrable 
darkness. Hence, 

4. Not to be entered and viewed by the eye of the. 
intellect ; as, impenetrable obscurity or abstruseness, 

IM-PEN'E-TRA-BLE-NESS, 2.  Impenetrability, 
which see. 

IM-PEN/E-TRA-BLY, ado. With solidity that admits 
not of being penetrated. 

2. With hardness that admits not of impression ; 
as, émpenetrably dull. Pops. 
IM-PEN’I-TENCE, .) n. [Fr. impenitonce ; Sp. impen- 
IM-FEN’I-TEN-CY, { itencia ; It. impenitenza oe in 

san segs from penitco, to repent, pena, pain.] 

ant of penitence or repentance ; absence of con- 
trition or sorrow for sin; obduracy; hardness of 
heart. Final impenitence dooms the sinner to inev- 
itable punishment, 

He will advance from one dcxree of impcnilence to another. 

Rogere, 
IM-PEN/I-TENT, a. [Fr.; in atid penitent, aecast 

Not penitent ; not repenting of sin ; not con! 

obdurate j of a hard heart. 
"Phey died 


Imponticnt, Bilton, 
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'o hang over ; to be suspended above ; to threat- 


hardened sinner. 

IM-PEN'I-TENT-LY, adv. Without repentance or .. 
contrition fos sin; obdurately. 

IM-PEN’NATE, a. orn. [L. in and pennc,] A terny 
applied to swimming. birds, as penguitis, character- 
ized by short wings covered with feathers resem- 
bling scales, Brande, 

IM-PEN'NED, pp. Inclosed in a narrow place. 

IM-PEN‘NINE, ppr. Inclosing in a narrow place. 

IM-PEN’NOUB, «a. [in and rege Having no wings, 

IM-PEO/’PLE, (iim-pee/pl,) ». £. To form into a com- 
munity. [See Pzorxez.] Beaum. & Fl. 

IM-PEO’PLED, pp. Formed into a community: 

IM-PEO’PLING, ppr. Forming into a community. 

IM’PE-RANT, a. [L, impero.] 

Commanding. ‘azter. 

IM’/PE-RATE, a. [L, tmperatus, impero, to command.] 

Dane ,hy impulse or direction of the mind. ip: 
uth Hale. 


used, 

IM-PER’/A-TIVE, «a. [Fr. imperatif; L. imperativus, 
from impero, to command. See Emrinze.] 

1. Commanding; authoritativo ; expressive of 
command ; containing positive command, as distin- 
guished from Apvisory, or Discretionary. The or- 
ders are imperative. 

2. In grammar, the imperative mode of a verb is 
that which expresses command, entreaty, advice, or 
exhortation ; as, go, write, attend. 

IM-PER/A-TIVE-LY, adv. With command ; author- 
itatively. 

IM-PER-A-TO/RI-AL, a, Commanding. [Wot m use] 

IM-PER-CEIV/A-BLKE, c. Imperceptible. [Worrie. 

IM-PER-CEIV!A-BLE-NESS, n. Imperceptibleness, 

iM-PER-CEP/TI-BLE, a. [Fr.; in and perceptible.] 

i, Not to be perceived ; not to be known or discov= 
ered by the senses. We say a tiiing is imperceptible 
to the touch, to the eye or sight, to the ear, to the 
taste, or smell. Hence, 

mm Very small; fine; minute in dimensions; or 
very slow in motion or progress ; as, the growth of a 
plant or animal is tmperceptible; it is too slew to be 
perceived by the eye. 

IM-PER-CEP’/TI-BLE, x. That which can not be 

rceived by the senses on account of its smallness, 

fei used. > Tatler, 

IM-PER-CEP’TI-BLE-NESS, ) 2, The quality of being 

IM-PER-CEP-TI-BIL/L-TY, \" imperceptible. Hale, 

IM-PER-CEP’TI-BLY, ado, a@ manner not to be 
perceived. é Addison. 

IM-PER-CIP/I-ENT, a, Not perceiving or not having 
power to perceive. Baxter. 

IM-PER-DLBIL/I-TY, nx. The state or quality of bo- 
ing imperdible, 

IM-PER/DI-BLE, a. Not destructible. 
mate word. : 

IM-PER/FE6T, a. [L. tmperfectus; in and ‘ectus, 
finished, perfect; pexjicio, to perfect; per and facio, 
to make. ] 

1, Not finished ; not complete. The work or design 
is imperfect. 

2. Defective ; not entire, sound, or whole; want- 
ing a part; impaired. The writings of Livy are m- 
perfect. : 

3. Not perfect in intellect, liable to err; as, men 
are imperfect ; our minds and understandings are im- 
perfect. 

4, Not perfect in a moral-view ; not according to 
the laws of God, or the rules of right. Our services 
end obedience are imperfect. 

5. In grammar, the imperfect tense denotes an ac- 
tion in time past, then present, but not finished. 

6, In gusic, incompleto ; not having all the acces- 
sary sounds; as, an imperfect chord. 

An imperfect interval, is one which does not contain 
its complement of simple sounds. Busby. 

7. In botany, wanting either stamens or pistils, as 
a flower. 

Imperfect number ; one which is not equal to the 
sum of its aliquot parts or divisors, [See Perrot.) 

IM-PER-FEO@/TION, xn. [Fyr., from L. imperfectio, au- 


[Woe a legiti- 


ra. 
e tc petect 5 fault’; the want of a part or of some- 
thing necessary to complete a thing ; equally applica- 
bls to physical or moral eubjects. When fruit fails to 
come to maturity, and efter it begins to decay, we 
denominate the dcfect an imperfection. Laws some- 
times fail of the intended effect, cither from their tm, 
perfection, or from the imperfection of to administra, 
tion. Men are all chargeable with imperfections, both 
in character and in conduct. 

2. In book-binding, a sheet or signature wanting to 
complete a book, 

IM-PER/FECT-LY, adv. In an imperfect manner or 
degree ; not fully; not entirely ; not completely ; not 
in the best manner; not without fault or failure. 

IM-PER/FECT-NESS, nx. The state of being imperfect, 

IM-PER/FO-RA-BLE, a. [Infra.] That can not be. 

rforated or bored through, 

mL PER’ FO-RATE, a, [L. in and perforctur, perforo.] 

Not perforated or pierced ; having no opening. 


Sharpe. 
IM-PER/FO-RA-TED, a, Not perforated. Brown. 
2 Having no pores. Kir J. Banks. 
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[M-PER-FO-RA/TION, x. The state of being not per- 
forated, or without any sporture. 

{M-P#/RI-AL, a. [Fr., from L. imperialis, from impe- 
ro,to command. See Eursnor.] 

\. Pertaining to an empire, or to an emperor; as, 
an imperial government; an imperial diadem ; #mpe- 
rial authority or edict; imperial power or sway. 

2. Royal; belonging to a monarch; as, an émperial 
palace ; imperial arts. Dryden. 

3, Pertaining to royalty ; denoting sovereignty. 

4, Commanding ; maintaining supremacy ; as, the 
tmperial democracy of Athens. itford. 

Imperial chamber ; the sovereign court of the Ger- 
man empire. Encyc. 

Imperidt city; a city in Germany having no head 
but the emperor. 

Fnperiaj diet; an assembly of all the states of the 
German empire. Encye. 
IM-PE/RI-AL, », Im architecture, a kind of dome, 

which, viewed in profile, is polnted toward the top, 
and widens as it descends, 25 in Moorish buildings. 
Elmes. 
. 2 A tuft of hair on a man’s lower lip. 
1IM-P£’RI-AL-IST, x. One who belongs to an empe- 
ror; a subject or soldier of an emperor, The denom- 
ination imperialists is often given to the troops or 
armies of the emperor of Germany. 
IM-PE-RI-AL/J-TY, x. Imperial power. 

2, The right of an emperor to a share of the prod- 
uce of mines, &c, F ; 

The late empress having, by ukases of relinquished her 

Sidecars = tn soiree vie. hs tenths of the 


capper, Iron, ailver, and gold, Tooke. 
IM-PE/RI-AL-IZ-ED, a. Made,imperial or belonging 
to an emperor. Fuller. 


IM-P&/RI-AL-LY, adv. In an imperial manner. 

IM-PE’RI-AL-TY, 2. Imperial power. Sheldon. 

IM-PER'IL, v.t. [in and peril.] To bring into dan- 
er. Spenser. 

IM-PER/IL-ED, pp. Brought into danger. 

IM-PER'IL-ING, ppr. Bringing into danger. 

IM-PE’RI-OUS, a. [L. imperiosus ; It. and Sp. impert- 
oso; Fr. imperieuz, See Impprtat.] 

1, Commanding ; dictatorial; haughty ; arrogant ; 
overbearing} domineering ; as, an imperious tyrant; 
an imperious dictator ; an imperious man ; an tmperi- 
ous temper. More. Shak. 

2. Commanding; indicating an imperious temper; 
authoritative ; as, umperious words, Locke. 

3. Powerful ; overbearing ; not to be opposed by 
obstacles ; as, a man of a vast and imperious mind. , 

Tillotson. 

4. Commanding ; urgent; pressing; as, imperious 

love ; imperious circumstances ; émperious appetite. 
Dryden. 8S. & Smith. 

5. Authoritative; commanding with rightful au- 
thority. i 

The commandment high and imperious in its claims. 

D, A, Clarke, 
IM-P£/RI-OUS-LY, adv. With arrogance of command ; 
with a haughty air of authority ; in a domineering 
manner. South. 
2. With urgency or force not to be opposed. 
IM-PE/RI-OUS-NESS, 2. Authority ; air of command. 
South. 
2. Arrogance of command ; haughtiness. 
Imperiouensse and severity is an ill way of treating men who 
have reason to guide them, Locke, 
Se a. [Fr. imperissable; in and per- 
ish. 

Not subject to decay; not liable to perish; inde- 
structible ; enduring permanently ; as, an imperigha- 
ble monument ; imperishable renown. Elegant dis- 
courses on virtue — will not supply the consolations 
of imperishable hope. 

1{M-PER/ISH-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
imperishable. 
IM-PER/ISH-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be liable to 


decay. 
IP EURE-UM IN IM-PE’RI-O, [L.] Government 
* within a government. » 

IM-PER/MA-NENCE, n. Want of permanence or 
continued duration. W. Mountagu. 
IM-PER/MA-NENT, a. [in and permanent.] Not per- 
manent; not enduring, Gregory. 
IM-PER-ME-A-BIL/LTY, n. The quality in bodies of 

not permitting a fluid to pass through them, 
Cavallo. Asiat. Res, 
IM-PER/ME-A-BLE, a, [L. tn and permeo; per and 
méo, to pags. 

A term applied to bodies which do not permit fluids 
to pass through them. India-rubber is impermeable to 
Water; bladder is impermeable to air. Olmsted, 

IM-PER'!ME-A-BLE-NESS, xn. State of being imper- 


meable, 

IM-PER/ME-A-BLY, adv. In an impermeable man- 
ner. 

ee ees a. That can not be searched 
ou 

IM-PER-SORU/TA-BLE-NESS, n. State of not being 
capable of scrutiny. 


IM-PER’SON-AL, a. [Fr. impereonnel; L. impersona- 
iss in and personalis, from persona. See Penson.) 
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In grammar, an impersonal verb is one which is not | IM-PE-TRA‘TION, 


employed with the first and second persons, J and 
thou or you, we and ye, for nominatives, and which 
has no variation of ending to express them, but is 
used only with the termination of the third person 
singular, with i for a nominative-in English, and 
without a nominative in Latin; as, i rains; &% be- 
comes us to be modest; L, tadet ; libet; pugnatur. 
IM-PER-SON-AL/I-TY, n, Want or indistinctness of 
personality. Draper. 
IM-PER’SON-AL-LY, ado, In the manner of an im- 
rsonal verb. ‘ 
-PER/SON-ATE, v. ¢. To invest with personality 
or the bodily substance of a living being. 

2, To ascribe the qualities of 2 person; to person- 
ify. Warton. 
IM-PER'SON-A-TED, pp. or a. Made persons of. 
See fee ae Warton. 
-PER-SON-A/TION, x. Embodiment, or state of 

being invested with personality. 

2. The act of personifying, or representing things 
without life as persons. West. Rev. 
IM-PER-SPI-€0/I-TY, 2 Want of perspicuity or 

clearness to the mind. 

IM-PER-SPI€/U-OUS, a. [in and porspicucus.] Not 
erspicuous ; not clear; obscure. Bailey. 
IM-PER-SUA’SI-BLE, a. [L. im and persuasibilis. 

See PersuapeE. 

Not to ko moved by persuasion; not yielding to 
arguments. Decay of Piety. 
IM-PER’TI-NENCE, )} »._ [Fr. importinence, from L. 
IM-PER/TLNEN.CY, | impertinens ; tn and. perti- 

mens, pertineo, to pertain ; per and teneo, to hold.] 

1. That which is not pertinent; that which does 
not belong to the subject in hand; that which is of 
no weight. Bacon. 

2. The state of not being pertinent. 

3. Folly ; rambling thought. [Little used.) Shak. 

4, Rudeness ; improper intrusion ; interference by 
word or conduct which is not consistent with the 
age or station of the person. 

[This is the most usual sense.] 


We should avoid the vexation and impertinence of eer 9 
wl 


5. A trifle; a thing of little or no value, 
There are many subtile impertinenceo learnt in schools, 


IM-PER/TI-NENT, g. [L. impertinens, supra.] 

1. Not pertaining to the matter in hand; of no 
weight ; having no bearing on the subject; as, an 
tmpertinent remark. Hooker. Tillotson. 

2. Rude; intrusive; meddling with that which 
does not belong to the person; as, an impertinent 
coxcomb. 

3. Trifling ; foolish ; negligent of the present pur- 


pose. Pope. 
IM-PER/TI-NENT, 2. An intrudér; a meddler; ane 
who interferes in what does not belong to him. 


Wets, 


LD’ Estrange, 
IM-PER/TI-NENT-LY, adv. Without relation to the 
matter in hand. 
2. Officiously ; intrusively ; rudely. Addison. 
IM-PER-TRAN-SL-BIL/LTY, n. The quality of not 


being capable of being passed through, Hale. 
IM-PER-TRAN/SI-BLE, a. [L. im and pertranseo; 
per and transeo, to pass over or through; trans and 


€0, to g0.] 
ot to be passed through. [Little used.] 
IM-PER-TURB’A-BLE, a. [L. in and perturbo, to 
disturb ; per and turbo.] 


That can not be disturbed or agitated ; permanently 


quiet. Encyc. 
IM-PER-TUR-BA/TION, 2. Freedom from agitation 
of mind ; calmness, W. Mountagu. 


IM-PER-TURB/ED, a. Undisturbed. [JVot in use.]} 


: Bailey. 
IM-PER/VI-A-BLB, a. . Impervious, 
IM-PER!V1-A-BLE-NESS, ) nr, Imperviousness. 
IM-PER-VI-A-BIL/I-TY, Ed. Rev. 


IM-PER/VI-OUS, a. [L. impervius s in and pervius, 
passable ; per and via, way. 

1. Not to be penetrated or passed through ; impen- 
etrable; as, an impervious gulf ; an impervious forest, 

2. Not penetrable ; not to be pierced by a pointed 
instrument ; as, an impervious shield. 

3. Not penetrable by light ; not permeable to fluids, 
Glass is pervioua to light, but impervious to water. 
Paper is impervious to light. In the latter sense only, 
impervious is eupnnyTacns with impermeable, 

IM-PER/VI-OUS-LY, adv. In a manner to prevent 

. passage or penetration. 

IM-PER/VI-OUS-NESS, n. The state of not admit- 
ting a passage. 

IM-PES/TER, v. t. To vex; to tease. [Not used.] 

IM-PE-TIG/IN-OUS, a. [L. impetigo, a ringworm.] 

Of the reer of impetigo. 

IM-PE-TI/GO, n. [L.] A cutaneous eruption con- 
sisting of clustering pustules which are yellow+and 
itching, and terminate in a yellow, scaly crust, inter- 
sected with cracks. Good. 

IM/PE-TRA-BLE, a, [See Imeztnarz.] That may 
be obtained by petition. 

IM’PE-TRATE, v. t. [L. impetro. 


To obtain by request or entreaty, Usher. 


IMP 


a. The act of obtaining by 
or petition. Herbert 


2. In law, the pre-obtaining of benefices from the 
church of Rome, which belonged to the disposal of 
tho Le yw other lay patrons of the realm. Ce 

IM/PE-TRA-TIVE, a. Obtaining ; tending to obtain 
by entreaty. Bp. Hall. 
IM/PE-TRA-TO-RY, a. Beseeching ; =o en- 


treaty. . 
IM-PET-J-OS/I-TY, n. [See Impztvovs.] A rush- 
ing with violence and great force ; fury ; violence, 

2. Vehemence ; furiousness of temper. 

IM-PET’U-OUS, a. [Fr. i 3 L. impetuosus, 
fom Beige tmpeto; im and peto, to urge, to rush. 
lee Bip. 

I. Rushing with great force and violence; moving 
rapidly ; furious; forcible; fierce; raging; as, an 
impetuous wind ; an impetuous torrent. 

2. Vehement of mind ; fierce ; hasty ; passionate ; 
violent; as, a man of impetuous temper. 

IM-PET’U-OUS-LY, adv. Violently ; fiercely ; forci- 
bly ; with haste and force. Addison. 
IM-PET/U-OUS-NESS, x, A driving or rushing with 
haste and violence ; furiousness.; ury ; Violence, 

2. Vehemence of temper ; violence. 

IM’PE-TUS, rn. [L. supra.] Force of motion; the 
force with which any body is driven or impelled, 

2. The force with which one body in motion strikes 
another. - 

3. In gunnery, the altitude through which e heavy 
body must fall to acquire a velocity equal_to that 
with which a ball is discharged. from a piece. 

‘ Brande. 
IM-PI€/TUR-ED, a Painted; impressed. Spenser. 
IM’/PIER. See Umprne. 

IM-PIERCE’, u. t. To pierce through ; to penetrate. 


: Drayton. 
IM-PI{ERCE/A-BLE, (im-peers’a-bl,) c. [in and pierce, ] 
Not to be pierced or penetrated. enser. 
IM-PIERC’ED, (im-peerst’,) pp. Pierced through. 
IM-PIERC/ING, ppr. Piercing through. 
IM-PIE-TY, 2. [Fr. impieté; L. impietas; in and 
pietas, pius. 
af Ungod iness ; irreverence toward the Supreme 
Being ; contempt of the divine character and author- 
ity ; neglect of the divine precepts. ‘These con- 
stitute different degrees of impiety. 

2, Any act of wickedness, as blasphemy and scoff- 
ing at the Supreme Being, or at his authority ; 
faneness. Any expression of contempt for God or 
his laws, cénstitutes an impiety of the highest degree 
of criminality. Disobedience to the divine com- 
mands, or neglect of duty, implies contempt for his 
authority, and is. therefore impiety. Impiety, when 
it expresses the temper or disposition, has no pus i 
but it is otherwise when it expresses an act of wick- 
edness, for all such acts are tmpieties. 

IM-PIG/NO-RATE, vt To pledge or pawn. [Wot 


in rab 
IM-PIG-NO-RA’TION, x. The act of pawning. [Wot 


in st] : 3 
IM-PINGE’, (im-pinj’,) v. % [L. impingo; in and 
pongo, to strike. See Pack.] 
‘o fall against; to strike; to dash against; to 
clash upon. 
The cause of reflection is not the impinging of ight on the solid 
or impervious parts of bodies, Newton. 
IM-PINGE/MENT, n. Act of impinging. D, Clinton, 
IM-PING/ING, ppr. Striking against. 
IM-PIN'/GUATE, (-ping/gwate,) v. t [L. in and 
pinguis, fat.] 
'o fatten ; to make fat. [WVotinuse.] Bacon, 
IM’PI-OUS, a. [L. impius; in and pius, pious. } 

1. Irreverent toward the Supreme Being ; wanting 
in veneration for God and his authority ; irreligious ; 
profane. The scoffer at God and his authority is 
ampious. The profane swearer is impious, 

When vice prevails, and impjoue mon bear sway, 

The post of honor is a privatl station, Addison. 

2. Irreverent toward God; proceeding from or 
manifesting a contempt for the Supreme Being ; 
tending to dishonor God or his laws, and bring them 
into contempt; as, an impious deed; impious lan- 
guage ; impious writings. 

IM'PIOUS-LY, adv. With irreverence for God, or 
contempt for his authority ; profanely ; wickedly. 
IM/PI-OUS-NESS, 2. Impiety; contempt of God and 

his laws. : 
IMP/ISH, a. Having the qualities of an imp, 
IM-PLA-OA-BIL'I-TY, ) n, [from implacable.] The 
IM-PLA/€A-BLE-NESS, quality of not being ap- 

peasable; inexorableness; irreconcilable enmity or 


anger. 
IM-PLA/€A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L, tmplacabilis; in 
and placabilis, from placo, to appease. } 

L Not to be appeased 3 that can not be pacified 
and rendered peaceable; inexorable; stubborn or 
constant in enmity ; as, an prince. 

2. Not to be appeased or subdued ; as, implacable 
anger ; implacable — malice, or revenge, 

IM-PLA’€A-BLY, ado. ith enmity not to be paci, 
fied or subdued ; inexorably ; as, to hate a person 
implacably, 


IMP 
Prepcant— Jn and plant, L. planto. ] 


To set, pl&ntyor infix, for the purpose of growth; 
as, to, implant the Seeds of virtue, or the principles 
of knowledge in the Mninds of youth; to implant 
mee in the heart. 

[It is now seldom or never used in its Literal sense for 
aettin, plants or seeds in the earth.) 

IM-PLANT-A’TION, n. The act of setting or infix- 
eee in ims mind or "heart, as principles or aon hoe 


IM- {_PLANT’ED, pp. oY a. 
as principles or rudiments. 

IM-PLANT'ING, ppr. Setting or infixing in ieiaind: 
as principles. 

IM-PLAU-SLBIL/LTY, n. [from implausible.] The 
quality of not being plausible or specious, 

IM-PLAU/SI-BLE, a. [in and plausible.] Not spe- 
cious ; not wearing the appearance of truth or cred- 

r ibility, and not likely to be believed ; as, an cues G 
sible harangue. 

IM-PLAU/SI-BLE-NESS, n. State of not ties plau- 


sible 
mM. PLAU’SI-BLY, adv. 
probability. 

IM- PLEACH’, v. t. [in and pleach.] To interweave, 
a in use. 7 Shak, 
IM-PLEAD’, v. t. [in and plead.| To institute’ and 
prosecute a suit agrinst one in court; to sue at law. 
The corporation shall have power to plead and be 

inpleaded. 
Let them implead one another, — Acts xlx, 


IM-PLEAD’ED, pp. Prosecuted; sued; subject to 
answer to a suit in court. 

IM-PLEAD/ER, x. One who prosecutes another. 

IM- PLEAD'ING, per. Prosecuting a suit. 

IM-PLEAS/ING, a. Unpleasing. [Vot in use.] 

IM-PLEDGE’, (im-plej’,) v.t. Topawn. [JVut used.] 

IM-PLEDG/ED - Pledged ; pawned. 

IM/PLE-MEN (Low L. implementum, from im- 
pleo, to fill; in ica pleo.} 

Whatever may supply wants ; particularly applied 
to tools, utensils, vessels, instruments ; the tools or 
instruments of labor ; the vessels used in a kitchen, 
é&c. ; as, the implements of trade or of husbandry, . 

It is a word of very extensive signification. ] 
~~ LE-MENT-ING, a. Fumishing with implements. 


Ed. Rev. 
IM- PLE/TION, 2. 


Set; infixed in the e mind, 


Without an appearance of 


[L. impleo, to fill; in and plco.] 

The act of filling ; the state of being full. 

The impletion is either in simple or compound flowers. The 
impletion of simple flowers is by the increase either of the 
petals or of the nectary. Lee. 


IM/PLEX, a. [L. implezus. See iceleare ] 

Infolded ; intricate ; entangled ; complicated. 

Every poem is simple or implez; it is called simple, when there 

is no change of fortune in it; implez; when the fortune of 

chief actor changes from bad to good, or from good to 
Spectator. 
IM- PLaeKion, (im-plek’shun,) n. [See Imrricare.] 
The act of infulding or involving; the state of being 
involved involution. [Little used.] Dict. 
IM/PLL-€ATE, vt. [Fr. impliquer ; It. implicare ; L. 
Wie im; weatus 5 # in and plico, to fold; Gr. trAExw, 
1) infold 3,to involve ; to entangle. Royle. 
t seldom usd in its literal sense. ] 

To involve; to bring into connection with ; 
also, to show or prove to be connected or concerned ; 
as, the evidence does not implicate thre accused per- 
son in this conspiracy. 

IM/PLL€A-TED, pp. Infolded ; involved. 

2. Involved ; connected ; concerned ; proved to be 
concerned or to have had a part. Twenty persons 
are implicated in the plot. - 

IM’PLI-€A-TING, ppr. Involving ; proving to be 
concerned. 
1M-PLL€A'TION, n. 
1. The act of infolding or eet 
2. Involution ; entangleme 
rincrpal causcs of firmness are, tho grossness, the quiet 
oe alae the implication of the compouent parts. Boiled 

‘3. An implying, or that which is implied, but not 
expressed ; a tacit inference, or something fuirly to 
be understood, though not expressed in wards. 

The doctors are, by implication, of a different opinion. Ayliffe. 
IM/PLI-€A-TIVE, a. Having implication. 
IM’PLL-CA-TIVE-LY, adv. By implication. Buck. 
IM-PLIC‘IT, (im-plis’it,) a. [L. implicitus, frour im- 

5 ae 


L. implicatio, supra.] 


‘olded ; entangled ; complicated. 
Tn his peels fleece 
I cling implicit. [Liwe used.] Pope. 

2. Implied ; tacitly comprised ; fairly to be under- 
stood, though not expressed in words ; as, an implicit 
contract or agreement, 

3. Resting on another; trusting to the word or 
authority of another, without doubting or reserve, or 
without examining into the truth of the thing itself. 
Thus we give implicit credit or confidence to the 
declarations of a person of known veracity ; we re- 
ceive with implicit faith whatever God has clearly 
revealed, 


IMP 


IMP 


ee By cried noes oo IM-PON’/DER-A-BLE, a. [in and ponderable.] Not 


not expressed A in reality, b 
not in name. 


He that denies the Providence of God implicitly deniea his 
existence, Bentley. 
2. By connection with something else; depend- 
ently ; with unreserved confidence ; without doubt- 
ing, or without examining evidence. We are dis- 
posed to believe implicitly what a man of veracity 
testifies 
Learn not to dispute the methods of his providence, but humbly 
and implicitly to acquiesce in and rede them. Atlerbury. 
IM-PLIC/IT-NESS, n. The state of being implicit ; 
the state of trusting Without reserve. 
IM-PLI/ED, pp. or a. [ete Impty.] Involved ; con- 
tained virtually, though not expressed ; as, an implied 
romise. 
IM-PLI’ED-LY, ado. By implication. 
IM-PLO-RA/TION ; 7 Earnest supplication. 
Bp. Hall. 
IM’PLO-RA-FOR, n. One who implores. Shak. 
IM-PLORE’, v. t. (Fr. implorer ; Sp. implorar; It. im- 
plorare ; it implore; in and ploro, to cry ee 
1. To call upon or for, in supplication ; eseech ; 
to pray earnestly ; to petition with srethey: to en- 
treat ; as, to implore the forgiveness of sins ; to im- 
plore mercy. 


Imploring all the gods that reign above. Pope. 
2. To ask earnestly ; to beg. 
IM-PLORE’, v. i. To entreat; to beg. 
IM-PLORE’, x. Earnest supplication. [Not used.] 
Spenser. 


IM-PLOR’ED, pp. Earnestly supplicated ; besought. 
IM-PLOR’/ER, n. One who prays earnestly. 
IM PLOR/ING, ppr. or a. Beseeching; entreating ; 
praying earnestly. 
pi el A atm adv. Inthe manner of entreaty, 
IM-PLUM’ED, ) a. Having no plumes or feathers, 


IM-PLOUM/O US, Johnson. 
IM-PLUNGE’, (im-plunj’ ») v t. To plunge; to im- 
merse. Fuller. 
IM-PLY’, v. t. re impliquer ; Sp. implicar; It. im- 
plicare; L. implico; in and plico, to fold. Soe Im- 

PLICATE. | 
1. Literally, to infold or involve ; to wrap up. 
[ Obs. Spenser. 


2. To involve or contain in substance or essence, 
or by fair inference, or by construction of law, when 
not expressed in words. 


A Aone a malicious act is proved, a malicious intention is im- 
Sherlock. 
When a man employs a laborer to work for him, or an agent to 
transact business for him, tho act of hiring implies an obliga- 
tion, and a promise that ho shull pay him a reasonable re- 
ward for his services. Contracts are expressed or implied ; 
expr 's8 eit are those in which an agreement or prom- 
ise is expressed by words or in writing ; implied contracts 
are such us arise from the presumption of luy, or the justice 
and reason of the transaction, Blackstone. 


IM-PLY’ING, Involving ; containing in sub- 


stance, or by Peale inference, or by construction of IM-PORT’ANCE, 2. 


law. 
IM-POCK’ET,, v. t. To pocket. 
IM-POIS/ON, (im-poiz/n,) v. t 
See Porson.] 
1. To poison ; to impregnate with poison ; to cor- 
rupt with poison. 
2. To imbitter: to impair ; as, grief impoisons the 
pleasures of life. 
[Rare. Shak. 


3. To kill with poison. ] 
IM-POIS/ON-ED, pp. Poisoned ; corrupted; imbit- 


[Not used.] 
[Fr. empoisonner. 


tered. 

IM- el ppr. Poisoning; corrupting; im- 
bitterin 

IM- POIs! ON-MENT, nm The act of poisoning. 


IMP! LAR-I-LY, adv. 
of the poles. [Wot used. 

IM-POL/I-CY, n. [in and policy. Gadxpeaionce; 
unsuitableness to the end proposed ; bad policy ; de- 
fect of wisdom ; @ word applied to private as well as 
public affairs. Washington. 

IM-PO-LITE’, a. [in-and polite.] Not of polished 
inanners ; unpolite ; 3 uncivil ; rude in manners. 

IM-PO-LITE’LY, adv. Uncivilly. 

IM-PO-LITE/NESS, n Incivility; want of ae 
manners, Chesterfie d. 

IM-POL’'I-TI€, a. Not wise; devising and pursuing 
measures adapted to injure "the public interest ; as, 
an impolitic prince or minister. 

2. Unwise ; adapted to injure the public interest ; 

as, an impolitic law, measure, or scheme. 

3. Not wise in private concerns ; pursuing meas- 

ex ill suited to promote private welfare ; not pru- 
ent. 

4. Not suited to promote private interest. 
IM-PO-LIT’I€-AL, for Inproxitre, is obsolete. 
IM-PO-LIT1€-AL-LY, adv. Without art or forecast. 

a4 def Bacon. 
IM-POL'I-TI€-LY, adv. Not wisely; not with due 
forecast and prudence ; in a manner to injure public 
or private interest. 
IM-PON-DER-A-BIL/I-TY,z. Destitution of sensible 
weight. 


Pope. 
Not according to the direction 
Brown. 


having sensible weight. 
Heat, light, electricity, and magnetism, are called . 
imponderable substances, Brande. . 
IM-PON’/DER-A-BLE-NESS, n State of being im- 
nderable.’ 
-PON'DER-OUS, a. Not having sensible ponent. 
rown 
ee ae n. State of being impon- 
erous 


IM-PONE’, vt. [L.] To stake; to wager. [Obs.] 
ak. 
IM-POOR’, o. t. [in and poor.] Toimpoverish. . [Vet 


in te Browne. 
IM-PO-ROS/T-TY, n. [in and porosity.] Want of po- 
rosity ; closeness of texture; compactness that ex- 


clirdes pores. Bacon. 
IM-PO/ROUS, a. Destitute of pores; very close or 

compact in texture ; 5 solid, Brown, Ray, © 
IM-PORT’, v. t. [Fr. importer; L. importo; in and 


to bear. e Brar.] 

. To bring from a ei country or jurisdiction, 
or ek another state, into one’s own country, juris- 
diction, or state ; opposed to Export. We import teas 
and silks from China, wines from Spain and France, 
and dry gvods from Great Britain. Great Britain im- 
ports cotton from America and India. We may say 
also that Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Maine, im- 
port flour from the Middle States. 

2. To bear or convey, as signification or meaning ; 
to mean; to signify; to imply. We are to under- 
stand by aterm what it clearly imports, 

3. To be of weight to; to be of moment or conse- 
quence to; to bear on the interest of, or to have a 
bearing on. 

Her length of sickness, with what else more serious 


Importsth thee to know, this bears, Shak, 
If Lendure it, what importa ft you? Dryden. 


IM’/PORT, 2. That which is borne or conveyed in 
words; meaning; signification; the sense which 
words are intended to convey to the understanding, 
or which they bearin sound interpretation. -Import 
differs from Imptication in this, that the meaning of 
aterm, or number of words, in connection, is‘less ob- 
scurely expressed. Import depends Jess on inference. 
or deduction, than implication, and is also app plied 
more frequently toasingle word. In all philosophi- 
cal discussions, it is useful to ascertain the import of 
the terms employed. In the construction of laws 
and treaties, we are to examine carefully the import 
of words and phrases. 

2. That which is imported or brought into a coun- 
try from anvther country or state ; generally in the 
plural. Our imports exceed our exports ; the balance 
must be paid in specie; hence the scarcity of coin. 

3. Importance ; weight; consequence, [Formerly 
accented on the second syllable. ] Shak. ryden. 

IM-PORT’A-BLE, a. That may be imported. 

2. Insupportable ; ; notto b> endured. [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

Fr. Sp. importancia; It. im- 


aio 


portanza ; from import. 

1. Weight ; consequence ; a bearing on some in- 
terest ; that quality of any thing by which it may af- 
fect a measure, interest, or result, The education of 
youth is of great importance to a free government. A 
religious education is of infinite importance to every 
human being. 

2. Weight or consequence in the scale of being. 

Thy own importance know, 

Nor bound tay narrow views to things below. Pope. 

3. Weight or consequence in self-estimation. He 
believes himself a man of importance. 

4- Thing implied ; matter; subject ; importunity. 
[In these senses, obsolete. ] Shak, 

IM-PORT’ANT, a, [Fr.] Literally, bearing on orto, 
Hence, weighty ; ; momentous ; of great consequence ; 
having a bearing on some interest, measure, or re- 
sult, by which good or ill may be produced. Truth 
is important to happiness as well as to knowledge, but 
none so important as religious truth, The commerce 
of Great Britain is important to her navy, and her 
nayy is important to her independence. Men often’ 
forget the important end fur which they were created, 
2. Bearing on; forcible; driving. 
Ho flersely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him assailed, 
3. Importunate, [Not used.] Sh 
IM-PORT/ANT-LY, adv. Weightily ; forcibly. 
Hammond. 
IM-POR-TA’TION, xn. [Fr.; from import.] 

1. The act or practice of importing, or of bringing 
from another country or state ; opposed tu Exronrra- 
tron. Nations forbid the importation of commodities 
which aré produced or manufactured in sufficient 
abundance at home. ay 

2, The wares or commodities imported, The im- 
portations, this season, exceed those of the last. 

3. Conveyance. 

IM-PORT’ED, pp. or a.- Brought from another coun- 
try or state. 
IM-PORT’ER, 1. 


Spenser. 


Sit 
He that imports ; “the ‘merchant 
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IMP 


« Other country or state, 

{MPORT'ING, ppr. OF Gs Eringing goods, &c., into 
one’s own country or state from a foreign or distant 
state 

2, Bearing, as acignification ; meaning. 

3. Having weight or consequence. 
IM-PGORT'LESS, a. Of no weight or consequence, 
Not used. 2 Shak, 
IM-PORT’U-NA-CY, x. The act of importuning ; 

importunateness. 

IM-PORT’U-NATE, a. [L. importunus. See Imron- 
TUNE. 

i gueks on; preésing or urging in request or de- 
mand ; urgent and pertinacious in solicitation ; as, 
an importunate suitor or petitioner. 

2. Pressing ; urgent ; as, an importunate demand, 

3. Inciting urgently for gratification ; as, importu- 
nate passions and appetites. 

IM-PORT’U-NATE-LY, adv. 
with pressing solicitation. 

IM-PORT’U-NATE-NESS, ». Urgent and pressing 
solicitation, Digby. 

IM-PORT’U-N4-TOB,z7. One that importunes. [Wot 
in_use.] Sandys. 

IM-POR-TONE’, v. t. [Fr. importuner ; Sp. importunar ; 
It. importunarc; from L. importunus ; in and porto, to 
bear on.] 

To request with urgency; to press with solicita- 
tion ; to urge with frequent or unceasing application. 

elr ministers and residents here have perpetually importuned 
he the court with unreasonable demands. f Swift. 

IM-POR-TOMNE’, a. [L. tmportunus. 
cented on the second syllable. ] 

1, Pressing in request; urgent; troublesome by 
frequent demands ; vexatious ; unreasonable. 

Sperser. Bacon. 

2. Unseasonable. Milton. 

[This word is obsolete; being superseded by In- 
FORTUNATE, unless perhaps in poetry.] 

IM-POR-TON'ED, p. Requested with urgency. 

IM-POR-TONE’LY, edv. With urgent solicitation ; 
incessantly ; continually ; troubleeomely. [ Obs.] 


[ Obs. 
: on. 
IM-POR-TON’ER, x. One who urges with earnest- 


ness, 
IM-POR-TON/ING, ppr. Soliciting with urgency. 
IM-POR-TO/NI-TY, x. [Fr. importunité ; L. importu- 


With urgent request ; 


Formerly ae- 


2. Unseasonably ; improperly. 


as. 

Poveing solicitation ; urgent request ; application 
for a claim or favor, which is urged with trouble- 
some frequency or pertinacity. Men are sometimes 
overcome by the impertunity of their wives or 


children. ; 
IM-PORT’U-OYS, a, [L. importuosus ; ix and portus.] 
Without a haven, or harbor. 


IM-P68’A-BLE, «. That may be imposed oy laid on. 
Hammond, 


1M-P638'A-BZ.E-NEBSS, n. State of being imposable. 
IM-POSE’, v. t. [Fr. immoser ; L. inpositum, from im- 
pono; in and pono, to put. Pono, as written, belongs 
to Class Bn; and poexi, positum, to Class Bs or Bd. 
he latter coincides with Eng. put. But » and s may 
be convertible, ] 

1. "To lay ov; to set on; to lay on, as a burden, 
tax, toll, duty, or penalty. The legislature imposes 
taxes for the support of government ; toll is imposed 
on passengers to maintain roads, and penalties are 
imposed on those who ,violate the laws. God im- 
aed no burdens on men which they are unable to 

ear. 

On lous realms 
Th peo and barbarous kings imposs ope. 

2. To place over by authority or by foree. The 
Romans often imposed rapacious governors on their 
colonies and conquered countries. 

3. To tay on, as a command ; to enjoin, as a duty. 
Thou on the imposest nobler laws. Waller. 
Impose but fem accra 

4, To fix on; to impute. 

5. To lay on, as hands in 
tion, or of confirmation. 

6. To obtrude fallaciously. 

Our thinks not fit 
To tempoes upon you what he writes for wit. Dryden, 


- 7. Among printers, erst the pages on the stone 
and fit on the chase, and thus prepare the form for 
the press. 

‘ Phy impose on ; earl to mislead by e trick * 
‘alse pretense; vulgerly, to put upon. e@ are liable 

to be imposed gn by others, and sometimes we impose 
on ourselves, 


[M-POBSE’, xn Command; injunctica. (memes). 


IM-POS8’ZD, (im-pssd/,) pp. Laid on, ae a tax, bur- 
den, duty, or penalty ; enjoined. 
Impesed on; deceived. 
(M-POSE/MENT, x». Imposition. [Bad.] Moore. 
[M-P6O8’/ER, 2», one who lays on; one who enjoins. 


The imposers of these oaths might repent. Walton, 


6 ceremony of ordina- 


who, by himself or his agent, brings goods from an- ) IM- 


IMP 


P6S’/ING, ppr Laying on; enjoining; deceiving. 
2. a Commanding; adapted to imprese forcibly ; 
as, an imposing air or manner. t 

Large and imposing edifices, imbosomed in the of some 
ie ele ee : Bishop Hobart. 

IM-P53/ING, n. Among prenters, the act of putting 

the pages of a sheet in proper order on the imposing- 
stone, and preparing them to be printed. Brande, 

IM-BO38’ING-LY, adv. In an imposing manner. 

IM-PO8/ING-STONE, ». Among printers, the stone 

on which the pages or columns of types are imposed 
or made into forms, 

IM-PO-SEF/TION, (im-po-zish/un,) » [Fr., from L. 

impositio, See Imposz.] 

1, In @ general sense, the act of laying on. 

2. The act of laying on hands in the ceremony of 
ordination, when the bishop in the Episcopal church, 
and the ministers in most other churches, place 
their hands on the head of the person whom they 
aye ordaining, while one prays for a blessing on his 
labors. The same ceremony is used in other cases. 

3. The act of setting on or affixing to; as, the ém- 
position of names. Boyle. 

4. That which is imposed; a tax, toll, duty, or 
excise, laid by authority. Tyrants oppresa their sub- 
jects with grievous impositions. 

5. Injunction, as of a Jaw or duty. Milton, 

6. Constraint ; oppression ; burden. 

Let it not be made, contrary to Its own nature, the occasion of 
atrife, a narrow spirit, and impositione on the 
mind and, practice. ° Wats. 

7. Deception ; imposture. 

Being acquainted with his band, I had no reason to suspect an 

sition, md Smollet, 


8. A supernumerary exercise enjoined en students 
ae a punishment. England, 

[‘* Every pecuniary mulct whatever on young men 
én statu puyillari, should be abolished ; the propor 
panishment is employing their minds in some useful 
tmposition.”? Enormous Expense of Education in Cam- 


brad, 

eT icray tasks called impositions, or frequent 
compulsive attendances on tedious and 
exercises in a college hall.” 
ems of Milton. Pe 4292, — K. H. 

IM-POS-SI-BIIL, LTY, a. [from impossible.] .That 
which can not be; the state of being not possible to 
exist. That‘a thing should be and not be at the same 
time, is an impossibility. 

2 Impracticability; the state or quality of being 
not feasible or possible to be done. That a man by 
his own strength ehould lift a ship of the line, is to 
him an imposssbility, as the means are inadequate to 

the end, [Sce Inerossrrz.] 

IM-POS’SI-BLE, a. [Fr.; from L. impossibilis; in and 

E ibilis, from possum, ta be able.]} 

1, That can not be. It is impossible thet two and 
two chould make five, or that a circle and a square 
should be the same thing, or that a thing should be 
and not be at the same time. 

2. Impracticable ; not feasible; that can not be 
done. 

With men oe is pasa but with God all things are possi- 

ie. -—— ett. xix. 

Without faith it ia impossible to please God. — Heb. xi, 

Lhere aro two kinds of impossibilities, ‘ee and 
moral. That is a physical impossibility, which is con- 
trary tothe law of nature. A thing is said to be 
morally intpossible, when in itself it ts possible, but 
attended with difficulties or circumstances which 

ive it the appearance of being impossible. [Bee 
'ossiBLz, Practicasxe, and ImPracTicasce.] 


Impossible quantity. See Imacinany. 
IM/POST, x. [Sp. and It. imposta; Fr. imp6t, for im- 
post; L. impositum, ispuno.] . 

1. Any tax-or tribute imposed by authority ; perti 
ularly, a duty or tax laid by government on goods 
imported, and paid or secured by the importer at the 
time of importation. Jmposts are also called cus- 


toms, 

& In architecture, that part of a pillar in vaults and 
arches on which the weight of the building rests ; or 
the capital of a pillar or cornice which crowns the 
pier and supports the first stone or part of an ar-h. 

Aineworth, Ask. 
IM-POS'THU-MATE, (im-pos/tu-mite,) v. [See 
Iurostuumz.] To form an abecees; to gather; to 
collect gus or purulent matter in any pp arb! 


mal body. t. 

IM-POS/THU-MATE, ». t To affect with an impos- 
thume or abscess. 

IM-POS’/THU-M4-TED, pp. Affected with an impos- 
thume. 

IM-POS’THU-MA/TING, ppr. Forming into an ab- 


scess. 5 
IM-POS-THU-MA’TION, a. The act of forming an 
abecese ; aleo, an abscess ; an imposthume, PB 


Coxe. Bacon. 
IM-PO8’/THUME, (im-pos’time,) x. [This word is 
a corruption of apostem, L. apostema, Gr. amoornpa 
from adiornpt, to separate, to withdraw, or to stan 
off ; aro and iornpt, to stand.] 


An abscess; a collection of pus or purulent matter 
in any part of an animal body. Cs 

[This word and its derivatives, being mere corrup- 
tions, migut well be suffered to pass into oblivion.] 

IM-POS’/THUME, v.% The same as ImpostHumate. 

IM-POS/TOR, 2. [Fr. imposteur; Sp. and Port. impos- 
tor; It. impostore; from Low 1. imposter, from im- 
pone. See Imposs.] 

One who imposes on others; a person who as- 
sumes a character for the purpose of deception; a 
deceiver under a false character. It seems to be yet 
unsettled whether Perkin Watbeck was an impostor. 
A religious impostor may be one who assumes the ~ 
character of a preacher without authority ; or one 
who falsely pretends to an extraordinary commission 
from Heaven, and terrifies people with denuncia- 
tions of judgments. Eneye. 

IM-POS’/TIJR-AGE, ». Imposition. [Wot in use. 
Bp. Taylor. 
IM-POS’/TURE, n. [Fr., from L. tmpostura. See 
Inpose.] 

Deception practiced under a false or assumed 
character; fraud or imposition practiced by a false 
pretender. ; 

new Ie; 


Form ds, 
And fill the world with follies and tmposturess Irene. 


IM-POS’/TUR-ED, a. Having the nature of imposture. 


Beaum. & Fl, 


IM-POS/TUR-OUS, «. Deceitful. [Wot ueed.] 


IM/PO-TENCE 
IM'/PO-TEN-CY, 


- Béeaum. & Fl. 
n. [L. impotentia ; in and potentia, 
from potens, from the root of L. 
ossum, posse, whick consiste of the elements Pd or 
Pt. See PoweEn.] 

1. Want of strength or power, animal or intellec- 
tual; weakness ; feebleness; inability ; imbétility ; 
defect of power, natural or “adventitious, to perform 
any thing. 

Some were poor by the impotency of nature ; 

Saatee old aesecp persons, idiots, and + 

The impotence of excrcising animal motion attends fevers. 

Arbuthnot. 
©. Moral inability ; the want of power or inclina- 
tion to resist or overcome habits and natural propen- 
sities. 
3. Inability to beget. 
4, Ungovernable passion; a Latin signification, 
ee used, Milton. } 
IM’/PO-TENT, a. [Fr., from L. impotens.] ‘ 

1, bi feeble ; wanting strength or power ; un- ; 
able by nature, or disabled by disease or accident, to 
perform any act. 

' T know thou wast not slow tg bear, 
Nor impotent to save, Addison, 

2. Wanting the power of propagation, as males, 

3. Wanting the power of restraint ; not having the 
command over; a8, impotent of tongue. Dryden. 

IM/PO-TENT, x. One who is feeble, infirm, or lan- 
guishing under disease, Shak. 

IM/PO-TENT-LY, adv. Werakly; without power 
over the passions. 

IM-POUND’, v.t. [in and pound. Bee Potrp.]} 

1. To put, shut, or confine, in a pound or close 
pen; 2s, to impound unruly or stray horses, cat- 
tle, &c. 

3, To confine; to restrain with limits. Bacon, 
IM-POUND’‘ED, pp. Confined in a pound, 
IM-POUND’ER, x. One who impounds tho beasts of 

another. 
IM-POUND‘ING, ppr. Confining in a pound; re- 
straining. S 
IM-POV'ER-ISH, v. t. [Fr. eppauorir, auvrissant, 
from pauvre, poor; It. tmpoverire. See Poor.] 

1. Ie make poor; to reduce to poverty or indl- 
gence. Idleness and vice are sure to impoverish in- 
dividuals and families. 

2. To exhaust strength, richness, or fertility ; as, 
to impoverish land by frequent cropping. 

IM-POV’/ER+ISH-ED, (im-pov’er-isht,) pp. or a. Re- 
duced to poverty ; exhausted. . 
IM-POV’ER-ISH-ER, 7. One who makes others poor. 

2. That which impairs Soret. 
IM-POV'ER-ISH-ING, ppr. Making poor; exhausting. 
IM-POV’ER-ISH-ING, a. Tending or fitted to reduce 

to poverty, or to exhaust of fertility. White crops 
ate impoveriching to land. 
IM-POV’ER-ISH-LY, adv. So as to impoyerish, 
IM-POV’ER-ISH-MENT, ». Depauperation; o re- 
ducing to indigence; exhaustion ; drain of wealth, 
richness, be au o 
IM-POW/ER. Seo Emrowrn. 
IM-PRA€-TI-CA-BIL/I-TY, } 2, [See Impnacti- 
IM-PRA€/TI-CA-BLE-NESS,} caniz.] f 

1. The state or quality of being beyond human 

power, or the means proposed ; infeasibility. 
Fee ee meet seaioint F 

IM- - oe an + Fr. 
forces. See Paacticr.] 

. That can not be done or performed ; infeasible ; 
not to be effected by human means, or by the means 
propesec. It is icable for a man to lift a tun 

_ by his unassisted strerigth ; but not impracticable for 
a man aided by a mechanical power. 


preted fatherlees 
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2. Untractable; anmanageablo; stubborn; as, a 
fierce, iapracticable nature. ‘Rowe, 
3. Thatican not be passed or travoled; as, an in- 
practicable road ; a collequial sense. 
IM-PRA€/TI-€A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree 
that hinders practice, 


Morality not impracticably rigid. Johnson, 
IM’PRE-CATE, »v. t. [L. teprecors in and precor, to 
pray. See Pray.] 


To invoke, as an evil on any one; to pray that a 
curse or calamity may fall on one’s self or on another 


person. 
{M’PRE-€A-TED, pp. Invoked on one, as some evil. 
DM'PRE-CA-TING, per. Calling for evil on one’s self 
or another. 
IM-PRE-CA'TION, n,_ [L. imprecatio.] 

Vhe act of imprecating, or invoking evil on any 
one; a prayer that a curse or calamity inay fall on 
any one ; 2 curse. 

IM’PRE-CA-T'0-RY, a. Containing a prayer for evil 
to befall a person. 

IM-PRE-CIS/ION, x. [in and precision.] Want of 
precision or exactness ; defect of accuracy. Tuylor. 

DU-PREEN’, (im-preen’,) v. t. [It. impregnare; Fr. 
tmpregner; L.. in and pregnans. See PaeGnant.] 

To impregnate; to-infuse the seed of young, or 


other prolific principle. [Used in poetry. Seo Im- 
PREONATE. Milion. Thomson. 


Werte NABLE, a. [Fr. imprenaéle.] 
1. Not to be stormed, or taken by assault; that 
can not be reduced by force ; able to resist attack ; 
as, an impregnable fortress. 
2. Not to be moved, impressed, or shaken ; invin- 
cible. 
The man’s affection remains wholly unconcerned and impregna- 
ble. South. 
IM-PREG/NA-BLY, adv. Ina manner to resist penc- 
tration or assault; in a manner to defy force ; as, a 
place impregnably fortified. Sandys. 
{M-PREG/NAT#, v. t. [It. impregnare ; Fr. impregner ; 
Sp. impregnar. See Preanant.] 
1. To infuse the principle of conception ; to make 
pregnant, as a female animal. 
2. To deposit the fecundating dust of a flower on 
the pistils of a plant; to render prolific. 
3. To infuse particles of one thing fnio another ; 
to communicate the virtues of one thing to another, 
as in pharmacy, by mixture, digestion, éc. 


IM-PREG‘NATE, a. Impregnated ; rendered prolific | 


or fruitful. - 
IM-PREG'NA-TED, pp. ora Made pregnant or pro- 
lific ; fecundated; filled with something by mix- 


ture, &c. 

1M-PREG/NA-TING, ppr. Infusing seed or pollen; 
rendering pregnant ; fructifying ; fecundating ; filling 
by infusion or mixture. 

IM-PREG-NA/TION, rn. [Fr.] The act of fecun- 
dating and rendering fruitful ; applied to animals or 


r 2. The communication of the particles or virtues 
“of one thing to another. 
3. That with which any thing is impregnated. 
Derhan. 
4, Saturation. Ainsworth. 
IM-PRE-JO/DL-€ATE, a. [L. in, pre, and judico.] 
Not prejudged ; unprejudiced ; not prepossessed ; 
impartial Ae 2 used. | Brown, 
{M-PREP-A-RA/TION, n, [in and preparation.] 
Want of preparation; unpreparedness ; unreadi- 
ness. [ Little met) Hooker. 
IM-PRE-SCRiP-TI-EIL/I-TY, x. [Fr. imprescriptibi- 
lité, from imprescriptible. | 
The state of being independent of prescription ; 
the state which renders a thing not liable to be lost 
or impaired by the prescription cf another, or by 
one’s own non-user, Vaticl, Trans, 
IM-PRE-SCRIP’/TI-BLE, c. [Fr., from prescriptible, 
from L. prescribo ; pra and scribo, to write.]} 
That can not be lost or impaired by non-user, or 
by the claims of another founded on prescription. 
Rights of mere ability which a man may vse or not at pleasure, 
without any person’s having a right to prescribe to me on 
that subject, are imprescriptiblo, Vattel, Trans. 
The right of navigation, fishing, and others that may be exer- 
ciscd on tho sea, belonging to the right of mere ability, ure 
imprescrintibls. Vattel, 
IM-PRESS, v. «. [L. impressum, from imprimo ; in 
and prenic, to press.] ; 
L To imprint ; to stamp; to make a mark or fig- 
ure on any thiag by pressure; as, to impress coin 
with the figure of a man’s head, or with that of an 
ox or sheep ; to impress a figure of wax or clay. 

2. To print, as books. 

3. To mark ; to indent. 

4. To fix deep ; as, to eos trath on the mind, 
cr facts on the memory. Honce, to convict of sia. 

5. To compel to enter into pubiig scrvicc, as sea- 
men; to seize and take into service hy compulsion, 
43 nurses in sickness. In this sense, we use press or 
ME To wsine ; to take fue. public socvice | ss, to i- 

‘0 seize ; to take for se) 3 a8, to 
4 Marshall. 


obpntss, A mark or indentation, made by 
pressure. ‘ 


IMP 


2. The figure or image «f any thing made by pres- | ~ 


sure ; stamp ; likeness. 
3. Mark of distinction ; stamp; character. 
God leaves us this fst imprese or character on the works of 
creation, that thoy wore very good, South, 
4, Device; motto. 
To describe emblazoned shie!da, 


Impresses quaint, Milton, 


5. The act of compelling to enter into public ser- 

vice. [See Prezss.] Shak. 

IM-PRESS’/-GANG, 2. A party of men with an offi- 
cer, etaployed to impress seamen for ships of war, 
(ee Prags-Gano. } z 

IM-PRESS’/ED, (im-prest’,) pp. or a. Imprinted ; 
stamped; marked hy pressuro ;\compelled to enter 
public service ; seized for public use ; fixed in tho 
mind; made sensible ; convinced. 

IM-PRESS-1-BIL'I-TY, xn. The quality of being im- 
pressible. > 

IM-PRESS/I-BLE, a. That may be impressed ; tha! 
yielda to an impression; that may receive impres- 
sions. Solid bodies are not easily anpressibie. 

2. That may be impressed ; that may have ifs fig- 
ure stamped on another body. 

IM-PRESS'I-BLY, adv. In a manner to make im- 
pression. 

IM-PRESS/ING, ppr. Imprinting; stamping ; fixing 
in the mind ; compelling into service. 

IM-PRES/SION, (-presh’un,) x. [Fr.; L. impressio.] 

1, The act of impressing, as one body on another ; 
as, a figure made by impression. 

2. Mark ; indentation; stamp made by pressure; 
as, a seal makes an impression on wax. 

. The effect which objects produce on the mind, 
Thus we say, the truths of the gospel make an im- 
pression on the mind; they make no impression, or 
a deep and lasting impression. The heart 1s impressed 
with love or gratitude. We lie open to tho wnpres- 
sions of flattery. 

~ 4, Image in the mind ; idea. 

5. Sensible effect. The artillery made no impres- 
sion on the fort. The attack made no impressiun on 
the enemy. 

6, A single edition of a book ; the books printed 
at once; as, a copy of the last impression, The 
whole impression of the work was sold in a month. 

7. Slight, indistinct remembrance. I have an im- 
pression that the fact was stated to me, but I can not 
clearly recoliect it. 

1M-PRES‘SION-A-BLE, a. Susceptible of impression ; 
that can be impressed. 

IM-PRESS’‘IVE, a. Making or tending to make an 
impression ; having the power of affecting, or of ex- 
citing attention and feeling ; adapted to touch sensl- 
bility or the conscience ; as, an impressive discourse ; 
an impressive scene. 

2. Capable of being impressed ; susceptible. 

F Spenser. 

IM-PRESS’IVE-LY, adv. Inc maxzner to touch sen- 
sibility or to awaker conscience; in a manner to 

roduce pase sreeee effect on the mind. 

IM-PRESS/IVE-NESS, n. The quality of being im- 
pressive. 

IM-PRESS’MENT, n. The act of impressing men 
into public service ; as, the impressment of seamen. 

2. The act of compelling into any service ; as, the 
impressment of nurses to attend the sick, 

3, The act of seizing for public use; as, the im- 
pressment of provisions for the army. Marshali. 
IM-PRESS/QRE, n. The mark made by pressure ; in- 
dentation ; dent; impression. Shak. 

IM'/PREST, xn. [It. tmprestare.] 

A kind of earnest-money ; loan; money ad- 
vanced. Burke. 

IM-PREST’, v 2, To advance on loan. 

IM-PREV’A-LENCE, 2. Incapability of gern 

it 


IM-PRI-MA’/TUR, n, [L., let it be printed.] A_i- 
cense ta print a book, &c. 

IM-PRIM/ER-Y, 2. [F'r. imprimeric.] 

A print; impression; a printing-house; art of 
printing. [Woe in use.) 

IM-PRYMIS, adv. [L. imprimis, for in primis.] 

Tn the first place ; first in order. 

IM/PRINT, n. The name of the publisher of a book, 
newspaper, é&c., with the place and time of publi- 
cation, inserted in the first page. 

IM-PRINT’, v. t. [It. imprimere; Sp. imprimir; Fr. 
al L. imprumo ; in and preme, to press. See 

BINT. 

1, To impress ; to mark by pressure ; a3, a charac- 
ter or device imprinted on wax vr cloth. 

2. To stamp letters and words on paper by means 
of types, to print. 

3. To fix on the mind or memory; to impress. 
Let your father’s admonitions and instructions be 
imprinted on your mind. 

IM-PRINTED, pp. Marked by pressure; printed ; 
fixed in the mind or memory, 

IM-PRINT’ING, ppr. Marking by pressure ; printing ; 
Aunt 6n the mind or memory. 

IM-PRIS/ON, (im-priz/n,) v. & ([Fr. emprisonuor; ia 
and prison.] 


IM-PROP’ER-LY, ado. 


IMP 


1. To put into a prison ; to confine fn a prison or 
jas, or to arrest and detain in custody in any place 


2. To confine ; to shut up; to restrain from escape ;.. 


te deprive of the liberty to move from place to place ; 
as, to be imprisoned in a cell. 
eer 


He imprizoned was in chains remedilesa, 
Try to imprison the resistless winds, 

IM-PRIS’ ca I or a. Confined in a prison or 
jai: ; restramed from escape, or from going at large. 

IM-PRIS!ON-ER, x. One who imprisons another 

Clayton. 

IM-PRIS’ON-ING, 2. Act of confining in sista 

IM-PRIS/ON-ING, ppr.- Shutting up in prison ; con- 
fining in a place. 

IM-PRIS/ON-MENT, nr. The act of putting and con- 
fining in prison ; the act of arresting and detaining 
in custody. 

2. Confinement in a place ; rectraint of liberty to 
go from place to place at pleasure. Appropriately, 
the confinemont of a criminal or debtor within the 
wails of a prison, or in the custody of a sheriff, &c. 

False imprisonment, is any confinement of the per- 
son, or restraint of liberty, without legal or #ufficient 
authority. The arrest or detention of the person by 
an officer, without warrant, or by an illegal warrant, 
or by a legal warrant executed at an unlawful time, 
is false imprisonment. lackstone, 

IM-PROB-A-BIL/L-TY, n. [Seo Iuprosanzx] The 
quality of being improbable, or not likely to be true ; 
unlikelibood. 

IM-PROB/A-BLE, a. [Sp. Fr., from L. improbabilis; in 
and probabilis, from proba, to prove.] 

Not likely to be true ; not to be expected under the 
circumstances of the case. It is always improbable 
that men will knowingly oppose their own interest ; 
yet the fact is possible. It is tmprobable that snow 
will fall in July, but not incredible, 


IM-PROB/A-BLY, adv. In a mafner not likely to be 


true. 
2. Yn a manner not to be approved, [Obs.] Boyle. 
IM/PRO-BATE, v. t. [L. improbo. ; 
To disallow ; not to approve. 1 vot used.) 
, Ainsworth. 


IM-PRO-BA’TION, n.. The act of disapproving. [Mot 
in use} Ainsworth. 
IM-PROB‘I-TY, x. [L. onprobitas; in and probitas, 

from probo, to approve.] 

That which is disapproved or disallowed ; want’of 
integrity or rectitude of principle; dishonesty. A 
man of known. improbity is always suspected, and 
usually despised, 

IM-PRO-DUC’ED, (im-pro-diist’,) a. -Not produced. 


Ray. 
IM-PRO-FI’/'CIENCE, (-pro-fish’ens,) n. Want of 


IM-PRO-FI//CILEN-CY, (-pro-fish’en-sy,)} _ proficien- 
cy. Bacon. 
IM-PROF’IT-A-BLE, a Unprofitable.* [Not in use.] 

Elyot. 


IM-PRO GRES/SIVE, a. Not progressive. 
IM-PRO-LIF’I€, 2. Nat prolific; unfruitful: [ Obs.) 
Waterhouse. 

IM-PRO-LIF/I€-ATE, v t. To impregnate; to fe- 
cundate. {[ Obs.] 

IM-PROMP/TU, adv. or a. [L. in promptu, in readi- 
ness, fr m promptus, ready, quick. 

Off hand ; without previous study ; a3, a verse ut- 
tered or written impromptu. 

IM-PROMP’/TU, x. A piece made off hand, at the 
moment, or without previous study ; an exlempora- 
neous composition. 

IM-PROP/ER, a. ([L. improprius; in and proprius, 
proper. } 

1, Not proper; not suitable ; not adapted to its end ; 
unfit ; as, au tmproper medicine for a particular dis- 
ease ; an improper regulation. 

2. Not becoming; not decent; not suited to the 
character, time, or place; as, improper conduct in 
church ; inproper behavior before superiors ; an tn- 
proper speech. a 

3, Not according to the settled usages or principles 
of a language ; as, an improper word or phrase. 

4, Not suited to a particular place or office ; unqual- 
ified ; as, he is an improper man for the office. 

Improper fraction; a fraction whose denominator is 
not greater than its numerator. : 

Not fitly; in a manner not 
suited to the end; in a menner not suited to the com- 
pany, time, place, and circumstances ; unsuitably ; 
incongruously. 

B) Des es iat not according with established 
usages ; inaccurately ; ungrammatically ; as, to speak 
or write improperly. 

IM-PRO-PI'/TIOUS, (-pro-pish’us,) a. Not propitious ; 
unpropitious. - Wotton. 

The latter is the word in tee.} 

IM-PRO-POR’/TION-A-BLE, a Not proportionable. 


Little used.| B. Jonson. 
-PRO-POR/TION-ATE, a. Not proportionate ; not 
adjusted. [Little used.] Smith. 


IM-PRO’/PRI-ATE, », 4.  [L. in and proprius, proper.) 

1. To-appropriate to private use ; to take to one’s 

self; as, to impropriate thanks to one’s eelf. [Wot 
used. | Bacon. 
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2. T’o place the profits of ecclesiastical property in 
the hands of a layman. . Hook. 
[** The Money-god, in Aristophanes, pretends a 
command from Jupiter to distribute as great a largess 
to the wicked as to the good; because, if vertue 
should once impropriate riches, that tuire Goddesse 
would be more wooed for her dowry than for her 
native beauty.” Archbishop Sancroft, Modern Poli- 
cies, edit. 5, Lond. 1654, 12mo. — E. H. aN 
IM-PRO/PRI-ATE, a. Devolved into the hands of a 
layman. 
IM-PRO/PRI-A-TED, pp. <Appropriated to one’s self. 
[See ArrrorriaTeD. | 
2. Put in possession of a layman, as church prop- 


erty. 
IM-PRO/PRI-A-TING, ppr. <Appropriating to one’s 
self. 

2. Placing profits of ecclesiastical property in the 
hands of a layman. ; 

1M-PRO-PRI-A’/TION, n. The act of putting an ec- 
clesiastical benefice into the hands of a Jayman. 

2. The benefice impropriated. [Ayliffe. 

IM-PRO’PRI-A-TOR, n. A layman who has posses- 
sion of the lands of the church, or an ecclesiastical 
living. Ayliffe. 

{M-PRO-PRI/E-TY, n. [Fr. improprieté, from L. im- 
proprius. See pireoree| ; 

1. Unfitness ; unsuitableness to character, time, 
place, or circumstances ; as, impropriety of behavior 
or manners. Levity of conduct is an impropriety in 
a religious assembly and at a funeral. Rudeness or 
forwardness in young persons before their superiors 
is impropriety. Indeceucy and indecorum are impro- 

rieties. : 
= 2. Inaccuracy in language ; a word or phrase not 
according with the established usages or principles of 
speaking or writing. : 
an 08s im: istiee, however authorized ctice 
vane rao ore, oy a 


{M-PROS-PER/I-TY, nx. Unprosperity ; want of suc- 
cess, Naunton. 
IM-PROS’/PER-OUS, a. [in and prosperous.] Not 
prosperous ; not sticcessful ; unfortunate ; not yield- 
ing profit ; not advancing interest ; as, an inprosper- 

ous undertaking or voyage. den. 
[Unprosrerous is the word most generally used in 
this sense. ai ’ 


IM-PROS/PER-OUS-LY, adv. Unsuccessfully ; un- 


prosperously ; unfortunately. Boyle. 
IM-PROS’PER-OUS-NESS, nz. Ill success; want of 
prosperity. Hammond. 


1M-PROV-A-BIL/I-TS%, n. [See Improvas.e.] The 
state or quality of being capable of improvement35 
susceptibility of being made better. 
IM-PROV’/A-BLE, a. [See Improve.] Susceptible of 
improvement; capable of growing or being made 
beater ; that may be advanced in good qualities. 
We have stock enough, and that too of an improvable nature, 
that ia capable of infinite advancement. Decay of Piety. 
Man is accommodated with moral principles, improvable Ly the 
exercise of his faculties. e Hale. 
T have a fine spread of improvable Jands. Addison. 
2. That may be used to advantage, or for the in- 
crease of any thing valuable. 
The essays of weaker heads afford improvable hints to better. 
Brown, 
3. Capable of tillage or cultivation. 


A scarcity of improvable lands began to be felt in these colonies, 
Ramsay, Hist. Carolina. B, Trumbull. 


{M-PROV!A-BLE-NESS, n. Susceptibility of improve- 
ment ; cnpableness of being made better, or of being 
used to advantage. 

IM-PROV’A-BLY, adv. 
improvement. 

{M-PROVE’, (im-proov’,) v. # [Norm. prover, to im- 
prove; improwment, improving. The French and 
Italians use the same compound in a different sense. 
It is from the L. in and probo, to prove, or the adjec- 
tive probus. 

1. To make better; to advance in value or good 
qualities. We amend a bad, but improve a good thing. 
A good education improves the mind and the man- 
ners, A judicious rotation of crops tends to improve 
jand. Johnson, 

2. To use or employ to good purpose; to make 
productive ; to turn to profitable account ; to use for 
advantage ; to employ for advancing interest, reputa- 
tion, or happiness. 


In a manner. that admits of 


Many opportunities occur of improving money, which, If 2 man 
misies, he may not afterwards rocover, Rambler. 

Melissus was a man of parts, capable of enjoying and iriproving 
life Rambler. 


Oe 
Truo policy, as well as“ good faith, In my opinion, binds us to 
improve the occasion. : a ‘ashington. 
‘This success was not improved. Marshall. 
Those who enjoy the advantage of better instruction, should 
improve their privileges, Milner, 
‘Wo shall especially honor God by improving diligently the tal- 
ents which God hath committed to us, Barrow. 
They were aware of the advantages of their position, and im 
proved them with equal skill and diligence, 
‘alsh, Rev. of Hamilton’s Works. 
Those moments were diligently improved. Gibbon, 
The candidate improved is advantagrs. Gibbon, 
A hint that I do not remember to have acen opened and ign 
proved. Addizon, Spect iii, 
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IM-PRO-VID/ED, a. 
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Whatever interest we have at the throne of z 
improved in behalf of others. Scott, Com. Ex. xxxili. 
The court seldom fails to improve the oppurtunity. Blackstone, 
My lords, no time should bo lost, which may promise to improve 
this disposition in America. Chatham, 
If we neglect to improve our knowledge to the ends for which it 
Ite the ise peso t improving that light. S. Clarke. 
fault o ns no! ng i '. 
The shorter the time — the more eager were jhey ab 8 ag 
= ner. 
A young minister wishing to improve the occasion. C. Simeon. 
3. To apply to practical purposes ; as, to improve a 
discourse, or the doctrines stated and proved in a 
serinon. . Owen. 
4, To advance or increase by use; in a bad sense. 
I fear we have nota little improved the wretched Mheritance of 
our ancestors. [Ji.] Porteus, 
5. To use ; to employ ; as, to improve & witness or 
a deposition. 


grace, should be 


Let even the coach, the inns, or the ships, be im; as 
openings for useful instruction, . Scott. 
6. To use; to occupy; to cultivate. The housg 


or the farm is now improved by an industrious 
tenant. 

This application is perhaps peculiar to some parts 
of the United States. It, however, deviates little 
from that in some of the foregoing definitions. 

Old authors sometimes use this word for Censure 
or ImpEacH, i. e. reprove. Rich. Dict. 

IM-PROVE’, (im-proov’,) v. % To grow better or 
wiser ; to advance in goodness, knowledge, wisdom, 
or other excellence. We are pleased to see our chil- 
dren improve in knowledge and virtue. A farm imn- 
proves under judicious management. 
improves by experience. It is the duty, as it is the 
‘desire, of a good man to improve in grace and piety. 

We take care to improve in our frugality and diligence. 

Allerbury. 
2. To advance in bad qualities; to grow worse. 


Domitian improved in cruelty toward the énd of his cai 
ilner. 


[J regret to see this word thus used, or rather per- 
verted. 

_ 3. To increase; to be enhanced; to rise. The 
price of cotton improves, or is improvéd. [A mercan- 
tile and modern use of the word.| 

To improve on; to make useful additions or amend- 
ments to ; to bring nearer to perfection ; as, to improve 
on the mode of tillage usually practiced. 

IM-PROV’ED, pp. ora. Made better, wiser, or more 
excellent ; advanced in moral worth, knowledge, or 
manners. 

2. Made better; advanced in fertility or other good 
qualities. 

3. Used to profit or good purpose ; as, opportunities 
of learning improved. 

4. Used ; occupied ; as, improvéd land. 

IM-PROVE/MENT, (im-proov’/ment,) n. Advance- 
ment in moral worth, learning, wisdom, skill, or 
other excellence ; as, the improvement of the mind or 
of the heart by cultivation ; improvement in classical 
learning, science, or: mechanical skill; improvement 
in music ; improvement in holiness. 

2. Melioration; a making or growing better, or 
more valuable ; as, the improvement of barren or ex- 
hausted land ; the isnprovement of the roads; the im- 
provement of the breed of horses or cattle. 

3. A valuable addition; excellence added, or a 
change for the better ; sometimes with on. 


The parts of Sino, Camill2, and some few others, are improve- 
ments on the Greek poet, ison, 


4, Advance or progress from any state to a better. 
There is a design of publishing the history of architecture, with 
its several improvements and decays. dlison. 
5. Instruction ; growth in knowledge or refine- 
ment ; edification. 
I look upon your city as the best place of improvement, South. 
6. Use or employment to beneficial purposes; a 
turning to good account; as, the improvement of nat- 
ural advantages, or spiritual privileges. 
A good improvement of his reason. S. Clarke. 
7. Practical application ; as, the improvement of the 
doctrines and principles of a sermon. 
1 shall make some improvement of this doctrine. 
Hence, 
8. The part of a discourso intended to enforce and 
. apply the doctrines, is called the improvement. 
9. Use; occupancy. 
10. Improvements, pl. ; valuable additions or melio- 
ration, as buildings, clearings, drains, fences, &c., on 
a farm, Kent. 


Tillotson, 


IM-PROV/ER, n. One who improves ; one who makes: 


himself or any thing else better; as, an improver of 
horses or cattle. 

2. That which improves, enriches, or meliorates ; 
as, chalk is an ect of lands. ‘Mortimer. 

improvisus ; in and provideo, 

to foresee or eerie a 4 efit 

Unforeseen ; unexpected ; not provided against. 
Spenser. 


eal 
IM-PROV’I-DENCE, n. [L. in and providens, provi- 


dentia, from pro, before, and video, to see.] 
Want of providence or forecast; neglect of fore- 


The artisan |. 


IMP 


sight, or of the measures which foresight might dic- 
tate for safety or advantage. Half the inconveniences 
and losses which men suffer are the effects of improv- 


idence. 
IM-PROV’'I-DENT, a. [L. in and providens; pro and 
video, supra. ] 

Wanting forecast ; not foreseeing what will be 
necessary or convenient, or neglecting the measures 
which foresight would dictate ; wanting care to make 
provision for future exigencies.. Seamen are prover- 
bially improvident. It is sometimes followed by of; 
as, improvident of harm. 

IM-PROV'I-DENT-LY, adv. Without foresight or 
forecast ; without care to provide against future 
wants, 

IM-PROV/ING, ppr. Making better; growing better; 
using to advantage. ; 

IM-PROV‘ING, a. Growimg better; tending to ad- 
vance in good qualities ; as, an improving rotation of 


crops. 

IM-PROV/ING-LY, adv. In an improving manner, 

IM-PROV’I-SATE, a. Unpremeditated. 

IM-PROV-1-SA/TION, n. Act of making poetry or 
performing music extemporaneously. > 

IM-PROV-I-SA-TO'RE, n. [It.] A man who makes 
rhymes and short poems extemporaneously. 

This word is usually spelled with but one o by the 
English and French. 

IM-PROV’I-SA-TO-RY, a. Relating to extemporary 
composition of rhymes. 

IM-PROV-I-SA-TRI' CE, (im-prov-e-sa-tré/cha,) 2. 
{It.] A woman who makes rhymes or short poems 
extemporaneously. 

[This word is usually spelled with but one o by the 
English and French. 


IM-PRO-ViSE’, v. i. ‘To speak extemporaneously, es- 


pecially in verse. Swart, 

IM-PRO-VIS/ION, (-vizh’un,) n. [in und provision.] 
Want of forecast ; improvidence, Chis ware) 
Town. 


IM-PRO/DENCE, n. 

prudentia, prudence 

Want of prudence ; indiscretion ; want of caution, 
circumspection, or a due regard to the consequences 
of words to be uttered, or actions to be performed, or 
their probable effects on the interest, safety, reputa- 
tion, or happiness, of one’s self or others ; heedless- 
ness ; inconsiderateness; rashness. Let a man of 
sixty attempt to enumerate the evils which his impru- 
dence has brought on himseff, his family, or his neigh- 


bors. 
IM-PRO/DENT, a. [Fr., from L. imprudens; in and 
prudens, prudent. ] 

Wanting prudence or discretion ; indiscreet ; inju- 
dicious ; not attentive to the consequences of words 
or actions; rash; heedless. The imprudent man often 
laments his mistakes, and then repeats them. 

IM-PRO’DENT-LY, adv. Without the exercise of pru- 
dence; indiscreetly. 

IM’/PU-DENCE, 2. [Fr., from L. impudens; in and 
pudens, from pudeo, to be ashamed.] 

Shamelessness ; want of modesty ; effrontery ; as- 
surarice, accompanied with a disregard of the opin- 
ions of others. 


Those clear truths, that cither their own evidence forces us to 
admit, or common experionce makes it impudence to deny. 


ke. 
IM/PU-DENT,a. [Fr., from L. impudens. 
Shameless ; wanting modesty ; bold, with contempt 
of others ; saucy. 


When we behold an angel, not to fear 
Is to be impudent. 


IM’/PU-DENT-LY, adv. 


ee from L. imprudentia; in and 


Dryden, 
Shamelessly ; with indecent 


assurance. 
i At onco assail 
With open mouths, and impudently rail, Sandys. 
IM-PU-DIC'I-TY, n. [L. impudicitia.] 
Immodesty. Sheldon, 


IM-POGN’, (im-piine’,) v. t. 
pugnar; L. impugno; in an 
sist.] 

To oppose; to attack by words or arguments ; to 
contradict. The lawfulness of lots is impugned by 
some, and defended by others. 


The truth hereof J will not rashly impugn, or over-boldly affirm, 
Peacham, 
IM-PUG-NA/TION, n. Opposition. [Little used. 


Bp. Hall. 
IM-POGN/ED, (im-piind’,) pp. Opposed; contra- 
dicted. 
IM-POGN’ER, n, One who opposes or contradicts, 
1M-PUGN’ING, ppr. Opposing; attacking; contra- 


dicting. 
IM-PO’IS-SANCE, n. [Fr.; in and znissanes] 
Impotence; weakness. [ Obs.] ‘acon, 
IM-PO/IS-SANT, a. [Fr.] eak ; impotent. 
IM’PULSE, (im/puls,) n.  [L. impulsus, from impello. 
See Imre. 

1. Force communicated instantaneously ; the ef- 
fect of a sudden or momentary communication of 
motion. Impulse isin proportion to the quantity of 
matter and velocity of the impelling body. 

2. Influence acting on the mind ; motive. 

These were my natural impulses for the undertaking. Dryden, 


Fr. impugner; Sp. im- 
pugno, to fight, or re- 


IMP 


INA 


oo SEE 
* $. Impression ; supposed supernatural influence on | [M-PO/TA-TIVE-LY, adv. By imputation. Encyc. 


the mind. — 
ovsnaore adeeb impulee, Mezentius, armed, 


I-PUL/SION, (-shun,) n. 
See Imreu.] 

1. The act of driving against, or impelling; the 
sudden or momentary agency of a body in motion on 
another body. Bacon. 

2. Influence on the mind ; impulse. Milton. 

IM-PULS/IVE, a. [Fr. impulsif. See Imret.] 

1. Having the power of driving or impelling ; mov- 
ing ; impellent. 

Poor men ! r ra! We and the 
Do some apatite bie obey z Prior. 


2. Actuated by impulse ; as,-a person who is im- 


pulsive. 
{M-PULS/IVE-LY, adv. With force; by impulse. 
IM-PUN€/TU-AL, a. Not punctual. 
IM-PUN€-TU-AL/L-TY, n. Neglect of punctuality. 
A. Hamilton. 
IM-PO/NI-BLY, adv. Without punishment. 
IM-PO’NI-TY, n. [Fr. impunité; L. impunitas; inand 
punio, to punish.] 


1, Exemption from punishment or penalty No 
person should be permitted to violate the lawu with 
impunity. Impunity encourages men in crimes. 

2. Freedom or exemption from injury. Some fe- 
rocious animals are not to be encountered with impu- 
nity. 


Dryden, 
[Fr., from L: impulsio. 


IM-PORE’, a, [Fr. impur; L. impurus; in and purus, 
pure. 
1. Not pure; foul; feculent; tinctured; mixed 


or impregnated with extraneous substances ; as, im- 
pure water or uir; impure salt or magnesia. 
2. Obscene ; as, impure language or ideas. 
3. Unchaste ; lewd; unclean; as, impure actions. 
4, Defiled by sin or guilt; unholy ; as persons. 
5. Unhallowed ; unholy ; as things. 
6. Unclean; in a legal sense; not purified ac- 
* cording to the ceremonial law of Moses. 
IM-PORE’, v. t To render foul; to defile. Ned 
Bp. Hall. 


peat 

IM-PORE/LY, adv. In an impure manner; with im- 
purity. i 

IM-PORE’NESS,) 7. ([Fr. impureté; L. impuritas, 

IM-PO/RL-TY, ar) : 

1. Want of purity; foulness; feculence; the ad- 
mixture of a foreign substance in any thing ; as, the 
impurity of water, of air, of spirits, or of any species 
of earth or metal. 

2. Any foul matter. 

3. Unchastity ; Jewdness, 

The foul impurities that reigned among (*® monkish clerzy. 

Atterbury. 
4, Want of sanctity or holin.%s; defilement by 
wilt. 
¢ 5. Want of ceremonial purity ; legal pollution or 
uncleanness. By the Mosaic law, a person con- 
tracted impurity by touching a dead body or a leper. 
6. Foul language ; obscenity. 
Profaneness, impurity, or scanclal, is not wit. Buckminster. 
IM-PUR’PLE, v. t. [in and purnle; Fr. empourprer.] 

To color or — with puiple; to make zed or 

reddish; as, a field impurpled with blood. 
The bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpled with celestial roses, siniled. Milton. 
{M-PUR/PLED, pp. or a. Tinged or stained with pur- 
ple color. 
M-PUR/PLING, ppr. Tinging or coloring with purple. 
IM-POT’'A-BLE, a. [See Imrute.] That may be 
imputed or charged toa person; ehargeable. Thus 
we say, crimes, sins, errors, trespasses are imputable 
to those who commit them. 

2. That may be ascribed to; in a good sense. This 
favor is imputable to your goodness, or to a good mo- 
tive. i 

3. Accusable ; chargeable with a fault. [Wot prop- 
er. < Ayliffe. 

That may be set to the account of another. It 
has been a question much agitated, whether Adam’s 
sin is imputable to his posterity. 

IM-PUT’A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being im- 
table. Norris. 
IM-PU-TA/TION,n. [Fr., from imputer.] Tho act of 
imputing or charging; attribution; generally in an 
ill sense; as, the imputation of crimes or faults to the 
true authors of them. We are liable to the imputa- 
tion of numerous sins and errors; to the imputation 
of pride, vanity, and self-confidence ; to the imputa- 
tion of weakness and irresolution, or of rashness. 
2, Sometimes in a good sense. 


If I had a sult to Master Shallow, I would humor his men with 
the imputation of being near thelr master. - Shak. 


_3. Charge or attribution of evil; censure; re- 


Let us be careful to guard ourselves agninst these groundless 
imputations of our enemies, and to rise above them. 


4, Hint; slight notice. Qu. intimation. 
FH-PU/TA-TIVE, a. That may be imputed. 


IM-POTE’, v. t. [Fr. imputer ; It. inputare; Sp. impu- 
tar; L. imputo; in and puto, to think, to reckon; 
Properly, to set, to put, to throw to or on.] 

. To charge; to attribute ; to set to the account 
of; generally i, sometimes good. We impute crimes, 
sins, trespasses, faults, blame, &c., to the guilty per- 
sons. We impute wrong actions to bad motives, or 
to ignorance, or to folly and rashness. We impute 
misfortunes and miscarriages to imprudence, 

And pietclore it was imputed to him for righteousness, — 

OM, 1V. 

2. To attribute ; to ascribe. 

I have read a book imputed to Lord Bathurst. Swift, 

3. To reckon to one what does not belong to him. 

Tt has been held that Adam’s sin is imputed to all his posterity. 

Encyc. 
Thy merit 

Imputed shall absolve them who renounce 

‘Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, Milton. 

IM-POT’ED, pp. or a. 
tributed ; ascribed. 

IM-PUT’ER, n. One that imputes or attributes. 

IM-POT’ING, ppr. Charging to the accuunt of; at- 
tributing ; ascribing. 

IM-PU-TRES/CI-BLE, a. 
trefy.] 

Not subject to putrefaction or corruption. 

IN, 2 prefix, [L. in,] is used-in composition as a particle 
of negation, like the English un, of which it scems to 
be a dialectical orthography ; or it denotes within, 
into, or among, as in inbred, incase; or it serves only 
to augment, or render emphatical, the sense of the 
word to which it is prefixed, as in inclose, increase. 

In, before 1, is changed into il, as in illusion; and 
before r into ir, as in irregular; and into im before 
a labial, as in imbitter, immaterial, impatient. 

IN, prep. Se in; Gr. ev; Goth. in; Sax.in; Fr. en; 
Sp. en; It. in; G. in, or ein; D. in; Dan. ind; Sw. 
in; W. yn; Sans. antu.] 

In denotes present or inclosed, surrounded by lim- 
its; as, ina house; ina fort; inacity. It denotesa 
state of being mixed ; as, sugar in tea; or combined, 
as carbonic acid in inarble, or latent heat in air. It 
denotes present in any state; as, in sickness or 
health, It denotes present in time ; as, in that hour 
or day. The uses of in, however, ‘can not, in all 
cases, be defined by equivalent words, except by ex- 
plainimg the phrase in which it is used; as, in deed ; 
in fact; in essence ; in quality ; in reason ; in cour- 
age; in spirits, &c. A man in spirits or good cour- 
age, denotes one who possesses at the time spirits or 
courage ; in reason, is equivalent to with reason ; one 
in ten, denotes one of that number ; and we say also 
one of ten, and one out of ten. : 

In the name, is used in phrases of invoking, swear- 
ing, declaring, praying, &c. In prayer, it denotes 
by virtue of, or for the sake of. Jn the name of the 
people, denotes on their behalf or part; in their 
stead, or for their sake. 

In, in many cases, is equivalent to on. This use of 
the word is frequent in the Scriptures; as, let fowls 
multiply in the earth. This use is more frequent in 
England than in America. We generully use onin 
all similar phrases, and this ismost correct. 

In signifies by or through. Jn thee shall all na- 
tions be blessed. Iam glorified tn them. 

Ina hill, properly denotes under the surface; but 
in a valley, denotes on the surface of the land. 

In that, is sometimes equivalent to because. 

Some things they do in that they are men; sume things in that 

they are men misled and Dlinclud with error. Hooker, 

In these and similar phrases, that is an antecedent, 
substitute, or pronoun relating to the subsequent part 
of the sentence, or the subsequent clauxe, God com- 
mendeth his love toward us, in that, whilo we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. That is, in the facts 
stated in the latter clause, for which that is tho sub- 
stitute. Rom. v. 

In as much; seeing; seeing that; this being the 
fact. I will ride for health, inasmuch as I am infirm. 

In is often used without the noun to whieh it 
properly belongs. I care not who is in, or whois out, 
that is, in office, or out of office. Come in, that is, into 
the house or other place. Who has or will come in, 
that is, into office. A vessel has come in, that is, 
into port, or has arrived. 

To be or keep in with ; to be close or near. Keep the 
ship in with the land. 

IN-A-BIL/I-TY, n. [Fr. inkabilité; L, tnhabilis; in 
and habilis, Norm. hable, able.] 

1. Want of sufficient physical power or strength; 
as, the inability of a man to raise an arm or a leg. 

2. Want of adequate means; as, ‘an inability to 
purchase a farm, or to fit out a ship. 

3. Want of moral power. Moral inability is con- 
sidered to be want of inclination, disposition, or 
will, or a deep-rooted aversion to act, and therefore 
improperly so called. 

Moral inability aggravates our guilt, Scott. 


4. Want of intellectual strength or force; as, an 
ereita to comprehend a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. 


Charged to the account of ; at- 


[in and L. putresco, to pu- 


INA 


5. Want of knowledge or skill ; as, an inability to 
read or write. * 
IN-A/BLE-MENT, 2. [See Enasre.] Ability. [ot 
in rm. ‘acon. be 
IN-AB/STLNENCE, n. [in and abstinence.] A not 
abstaining ; a partaking; indulgence of appetite ; 


as, the inabstinence of Eve, Milton. 
IN-AB-STRA€T’ED, a. Not abstracted. Hvoker. 
IN-A-BU'SIVE-LY, adv. Without abuse, JZ. Worth. 


IN-A€ CESS-LBIL/LTY, |x. [from inaccessible.] 

IN-A€-CESS’E-BLE-NESS, The quality or state 
of being inaccessible, or not to be reached. 

IN-A€-CESS/I-BLE, a. [in and accessible.] Not to 
be reached ; as, an inaccessible hight or rock. The 
depths of the sea are inaccessible. 7 

2. Not to be obtained. The necessary vouchers 
are inaccessible, : 

3. Nat to be approached ; forbidding access; as, 
an inaccrssible prince. 

IN-A€-CESS'I-BLY, adv. So as not to be approached. 

Warton. 

IN-A€/€U-RA-CY, xn. [from inaccurate.] Want of 
accuracy or exactness; inistake ; fault; defect; er- 
ror; as, an inaccuracy in writing, in a transcript, or 
in a calculation. 

IN-A€’€U-RATE, a. [in and accurate.] Not accu- 
rate; not exact or correct; not according to truth ; 
erroneous ; as, an traccurate man ; he is inaccurate in 
Narration ; the transcript or copy is inaccurate; the 
instrument is inaccurate, 

IN-A€/CU-RATE-LY, adv. 
incorrectly ; erroneously. 
rately stated. 

IN-AC€-QUAINT/ANCE, n. 

IN-A€-QUI-ES’/CENT, a. Not acquiescing. 

IN-A€/TION, n. [Fr.; in and action.} Want of ac 
tion ; furbearance of labor; idleness;-rest. Pope. 

IN-AC€T'IVE, a. [in and active.] Not active ; inert ; 
having no power to move. Mattor is, per se, inac- 
tive. 

2. Not active; not diligent or industrious; not 
busy; idle. Also, habitually idle; indolent; slug- 
gish ; as, an inactive officer. 

IN-A€T/IVE-LY, adv. IJély; sluggishly; without 
motion, labor, or eniployiment. 

IN-A€T-IV'I-TY, n. [in and activity.] Inertness; 
as, the inactivity of matter. 

2. Idleness, or habitual idleness; want of action 
or exertion ; sluggishness, Swift. 

IN-A€T’U-ATE, v. t. To put im action. ie used,] 


lanville, 
IN-A€T-U-A’/TION, n. Operation. 


[Wot used. ] 
Glanville. 
IN-AD-APT-A/TION, n. A state of being not adapted 
or fitted. Dick. 
IN-AD/E-QUA-CY, x. [from inadeguate,] The quali+ 
ty of being unequal or insufficient for a purpose 


The inadequary and consequent inefficacy of ** sllegod canare, 
Dwight. 


Not according to truth; 
The accounts are inaccu- 


Unacquaintance, Good, 


2. Inequality. 

Dr. Price considers this inadequacy of representation os our 

fundamental grievance, Burke. 

3. Incompleteness; defectiveness; as, the inad- 
eguacy of ideas. 

IN-AD/E-QUATE, a. 
from adaquo, to equal. 

1. Not equal to the purpose; insufficient to effoct 
the object ; unequal ; as, inadequate power, strength, 
resources, 

2, Not equal to the real state or condition of a 
thing; not just or in due proportion; partial ; in- 
complete ; as, inadequate ideas OF God, of his per- 
fections, or moral government; an inadequate coms 
pensation for services. : 

3. Incomplete ; defective ; not just ; as, inadequate 
representation or description, 

IN-AD/E-QUATE-LY, adv. Not fully or sufficiently ; 
not completely. 

IN-AD/E-QUATE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
inadequate; inadequacy; inequality; incomplete- 
ness, 

IN-AD-E-QUA/TION, n, Want of exact correepond- 
ence. [ Obs. b Puller, 
IN-AD-I1E/SION, (-hé/zhun,) . [in and adhesion.] 

Want of adhesion ; a not adhering. 

Porcelain clay te distimgulshed from colorific earths by ina7hesion 

to the fingers. Kirwan, 


IN-AD-MIB-SI-BIL/I-TY, n. [from inadmissible] The 
quality of boing inadmissible, or not proper to be re- 
ceived ; as the inadmissibility of an argument, or of 
evidence in court, or of a proposal in a negotiation. 

IN-AD-MIS/SI-BLE, n. [Fr.; in and admissible, from 
admitto, to admit.] 

Not admissible ; not proper to be admitted, al- 
lowed, or received ; as, inadmissible testimony ; an 
inadmissible proposition. ‘ 

IN-AD-MIS/SI-BLY, adv. In a manner not admissible. 

IN-AD-VERT’ENCE, |, [Fr. inadvertance, from L. 

IN-AD-VERT’EN-CY, in and advertens, adverto. 
See Apvert.] , 

1. A not turning the mind to; inattention ; negli- 
gence; heedlessness. Many mistakes, and some 
misfortunes, proceed from inadvertence. 


fi and adequate, L. adaquatus, 


ae 
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2. The effect of inattention ; any oversight, mis- 
take, or fault which proceeds from negligence of 


thought, 

The actions of a t genius, with i int inad- 
Sao are, infinitely” preferable ioiworkarorran inferior 
kind of author. ison. 

(N-AD-VERT’ENT, a. [L. im and advertens.] Not 
turning the mind to; heedless; careless; negli- 


nt. 
(NAD-VERT/ENT-LY, adv. Heedlessly; careless- 
ly ; from wani of attention ; inconsiderately. 
IN-AF-FA-BIL'I-TY, n. Reservedness in conversa- 


tion. 
IN-AF/FA-BLE, a. Not effable ; reserved. 
IN-AF-FE@T-A'TION, n, Destitution of affected man- 
ner. 
IN-AF-FE€T’ED, a. Unaffected. [Wot resin 
IN-AID/A-BLE, a. That can not be assisted. Shak. 
IN-AL/IEN-A-BLB, (-al’/yen-a-bl,) a. [Fr.in and al- 
tenable, from L. alieno, alienus. 

Unalienable ; that can not be legally or justly al- 
fenated or transferred to another. The dominions 
of a king are inalienadle. All meu have certain nat- 
ural rights which are ‘izalienable. ‘he estate of a 
minor is inalienable, without a reservatiofi of the 
right of redemption, or the. authority of the legisla- 


ture. 

IN-AL/IEN-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being in- 
alienable. Scott. 
IN-AL/IEN-A-BLY, adv. Ina manner that forbids al- 

ienation ; as, rights inalienably vested: uy 
IN-AL-I-MENT’AL, a. [in and alimeat.] Affording 
no nourishment, Bacon. 
IN-AL-TER-A-BIL/I-TY, x. [from inalterable.] The 
quality of not being alierable or changeable. 
Fourcroy. 
IN-AL/TER-A-BLE, a. [inand alterable.] That can 
not or may not be altered or changed ; unalterable. 


Hakewiil. 
IN-4/MI-A-BLE, a. Unamiable. [Wot tn use. 
IN-A’MI-A-BLE-NES3, 2. Unamiableness. [Wot ir 


USC. 
INA AtIS/ST-BLE, a, [L. in and amitto, to lose.} 

Not to be lost. [Little used. Hammond. 

IN-A-MIS/SI-BLE-NESS, a, he state of not being 
liable to ee 
IN-AM-O-RA'TO, 2. m. ; 
IMAM ORT nef | [L. in and amor, love.] 
A lover. : Marston, 
IN AND IN; te breed in andin. Gee To Buexp. 
IN-ANE’,@ {L inanis, empty.} 

Empty ; void; sometimes used aga noun, to ex- 
press a vold space, or space beyond the confines of 
the world. Locke. 

IN-AN”GU-LAR, a. [Little used.] 
° Brown. 
IN-AN‘I-MATE, v.t, [Infra.] To animate. [Litde 
used. 
INANIMATE, a. [L. inanimatus; in and animo, 
gntmatus. | 

1. Destitute of animal life. Plants, stones, and 
earth are inanimate substances ; a corpse is an inani- 
mate body. 

2. Destitute of animation or life. 

IN-AN/I-MA-TED, a. Destitute of animal life. 
Cheyne. 
[See Unawima- 


TED. 

Iwan -I-MA/TION, x. Animation. [Unusual and 
useless. 

IN-A-NITION, n. [Fr., from L. inanis, empty.] 

Emptiness; want of fullness 3 8S, inanition of body 
or of the vessels, Burton. 

IN-AN/LTY, n. [L. inanitas, from inanis, void.} 

Emptiness ; void space ; vacuity. Digby. 

IN-AP/PE-TENCE, ) x. [in and appetence, L. appeten- 

IN-AP/PE-TEN-CY, }  tia.] 

J, Want of appetence, or of a disposition to seek, 
select, or imbibe nutriment. [See Arretence.] 
2. Want of desiro or inclination. Cheyne. 

IN-AP-PLL-€A-BIL/LTY, n. [from inapplicable.] The 

uality of not being applicable ; unfitness, 

IN-AP’/PLI-CA-BLE, a. [in and applicable.] ‘Not ap- 
plicable ; that can not be applied ; not suited or suit- 
abl to the purpose. The argument or the testimony 

__i3 inapplicable to the case, 

IN-AP/PLI-€A-BLY, adv. Ina manner not suited to 
the purpose. 

IN-AP-PLIL-CA'TION, x. [Fr.; in and application.] 
Want of application ; want of attention or assiduity ; 
hegligenco ; indolence; neglect of study or industry. 

IN-AP’PO-SITE, a, [in and apposite.] Not apposite ; 
not fit or suitable ; not pertinent; as, an inapposite 
argument. 

EEO RE LN adv. Not pertinently ; not suit- 


Yo 
IN-AP-PRE/CIA-BLE, a. [in and appreciable, from 
appreciate.] Not to be appreciated ; that can not be 
duly valued. 
2. That can not be estimated. 
IN-AP-PRE-HENS’I-BLE, a. Not intelligible. 


Milton, 
IN-AP-PRE-HENS/IVE, a. Not apprehensive ; regard- 
less. : Taylor. 


Not angular. 


2. Not animated ; not sprightly. 


INA 


IN-AP-PROACH/A-BLE, a, * [tx and approachable] | IN-AU/SPI-CATE, a. Til-omened. 


Not to approached ; inaccessible. 
IN-AP-PROACH/A-BLY, adv. So as not to be ap- 
proached. 
IN-AP-PRO'PRI-ATE, a [in and aperipr ] Not 
appropriate ; unsuited ; not proper." J. P. Smith. 
2. Not appropriate ; not belonging to. Jed. Repos. 
IN-AP-PRO/PRI-ATE-LY, adv. ot appropriately. 
IN-AP-PRO/PRI-ATE-NESS, x. Unsuitableness. 
IN-APT’, a. Unapt; not apt. 
IN-APT/I-TUDE, x. [in and aptitude] Want of apt- 


itude ; unfitness ; unsuitableness. Burke. 
IN-APT’LY, adv. Unfitly ; unsuitably. 
IN-APT'/NESS, x. Unfitness. 1 
IN-A/QUATE, a. [L. in and aguatus. 
Embodied in water. Cranmer. 


IN-A-QUA’TION, x. The state of being inaquate. 
Gardner. 
IN-AR/A-BLE, a. [in and arable.] Not arable; not 
capable of being plowed or tilled. Dict. 
IN-ARCH’, v.% [in and arck.] To graft by approach ; 
to graft by uniting a cion to a stock without separa- 
ting it from its parent tree. Miller, Encye. 
IN-ARCH/ED, (in-ircht’,) pp. Grafted by approach. 
IN-ARCH/ING, ppr. Grafting by approach. 
IN-ARCH/ING, z A method of ingrafting, by which 
a cion, without being separated from its parent tree, 
is joined to a stock standing near. Encye. 
IN-AR-TIC/U-LATE, a, [in and articulate.] Not ut- 
wred with articulation or junction of the organs of 
speech ; not articulate ; not distinct, or with distinc- 
tion of syllables, The aounds of brutes and fowls 
are; for the most part, inarticulate. 
2. In zGlogy, not jointed or articulated. Dana. 
IN-AR-TI€/U-LATE-LY, adv. Not with distinct syl- 
lables ; indistinctly. 
IN-AR-TI€/Y-LATE-NESS, n. Indistinctness of ut- 
terance by animal voices; want of distinct articula- 


. tion. : 
IN-AR-TI€-Q-LA’/TION, 2. Indistinctness of sounds 


in speaking. 

IN-AR-TI-FI/CIAL, (-ar-te-fish’al,) ¢. [in and arti- 
Jicial.] Not done by ait; not made or performed by 
the rules of art ; formed without art; as, an inarti- 
Jficial style of composition. ~ 

2. Simple ; artless, 

IN-XR-TI-FICIAL-LY, adv. Without art; in an 
artless manner ; contrary to the rules of art. Collier. 

IN-AS-MUCH’, adv. [in, as, and much.] Such being 
the case or fact ; seeing. 

IN-AT-TEN’TION, n._ [in and attention.] The want 
of attention, or of fixing the mind steadily on an ob- 
ject ; heedlessness ; neglect. 


Novel lays attract our ravished ears, 


But old the mind with iy 2zention hears. Pope. 


IN-AT-TENT’IVE, a. [in and attentive.] Not fixing 
the mind on zn object; heedless ; careless ; negli- 
gent; regardless; as, an inattentive spectator ot hear- 
er ; an inattentive habit. Watts. 

IN-AT-TENT’IVE-LY, adv. Without attention ; care- 
ay 5 beat Johnson, 

IN-AUDLBLE-NESS, n. State of being inaudible. 

IN-AUD/'I-BLE, a. [in and audible.] That can not 
be heard ; as, an inaydible voice or sound. 

2, Making no sound ; as, the inaudible foot ef time. 
é hak. 
IN-AUD‘T-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be heard. 
Colebroke. 

IN-AU’GU-RAL, a. [&.. inaxguro; in and cugur.] 

1. Pertaining to inauguratiou ; as, inaugural cere- 
monies. 
' 2. Made or pronounced at un inauguration ; as, an 
inaugural address, 

IN-AU/GU-RATE, oc. t. [Supra.] To introduce or in- 
duct into an office with solemnity or suitable ceremo- 
nies ; to invest with an office in a formal. manner; a 
wapd borrowed from the ceremonies used by the Ro- 
Mahs when they were received into the college of 

augurs. Kings and emperors are inaugurated by 

coronation ; a prelate, by consecration ; and the 
president of a college, by such ceremonies and 
forma as give weight and authority to the transac- 
tion. 
2. To begin with good omens. [JVot ag 
otton. 


IN-AU/GU-RATE, a. Invested with office. Drayten. 

IN-AU/GU-RA-TED, pp. Inducted into office with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

IN-AU/GU-RA-TING, ppr. Inducting into office with 
solemnities. 

IN-AU-GU-BA/TION, x. The act of inducting into 
office with solemnity ; investiture with office by ap- 
propriste ceremonies, 

IN-AU’/GU-RA-TOR, n. One who inaugurates. 

Coleridge. 

IN-AU'GU-RA-TO-RY, a, Suited to induction into 
office ; pertaining to inauguration; as, inauguratory 

tulations. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 

IN-AU-RA’TION, n. [L. ingurv, inaurutus; in and 
aurum, gold.) 


The aet or process of gilding or covering with gold. 
Arbuthnut, 


INC 
Buck, 
IN-AU-SPI'‘CIOUS, (-aw-spishi/us,) « meee au 
spicious.] l-omened; unfortunate ; unlucky ; evil; 


unfavorable. The war commenced at an inausp’ 
time, and its issue was inauspicious. The counsels 
of a bad man have an inauspicious influence on soci- 


ety. * 
IN-AU-SPY"'CIOUS-LY, adv. With ill omens ; unfor- 
tunately ; unfavorably. 
IN-AU-SPIiCIOUS-NESS, rn. Unluckiness ; unfa- 
vorableness. C 
IN-BE/ING, x. fin and being.] Unherence; inherent 
_ cxistence ; inseparableness. Waits. 
IN/BOARD, a. Carried or stowed within the hold of 
a ship or other vessel ; as, an inboard cargo. 
IN’/BOARD, adv. Within the hold of a vessel. 
IN’BORN, a. [mand born.] Innate; implanted by 
mature ; as, inborn passions ; inborn worth. 
Dryden. Addison. 
IN’/BREAK-ING, a. Breaking into. Ed, Rev. 
IN-BREAFHE’, v. t. To infuse by breathing. 
Coleridge. 
IN-BREAFH’ED, pp. or a. Infused by breathing or 
inspiration. Milton. 
AN-BREAFH/ING, ppr. Infusing by breathing. 
IN/BRED, a. [in and bred, breed.| Bred within; ine 
nate; natural; as, inbred worth ; inlred affection. 
Dryden, 
IN-BREED’, v. t. To produce or generate within. 
. Bp. Reynolds, 
IN’€A, (ink’a,) x. The title given by the natives of 
- Peru to their kings and to the princes of the blood, 
. before the conquest of that country by the Spaniards. 
IN-CAGE’, v. t. [in and cage.] Toconfine in a cage: 


. to coop ip; to confine to any narrow limits. Shak, 
IN-CAG’/ED, pp. Cooped up; confined to a cage or to 
narrow limits, * 


IN-CAGE/ MENT, 2. Confinement in a cage. Shelton. 

IN See per. Confining to a cage or to narrow 
imits. 

IN-€AL/€U-LA-BLE, a, Thet can not be calculated ; 
beyond calculation. 

IN-€AL'€U-LA- BLE-NESS, n. Quality of being be- 
ond calculation. 

IN-€AL/€U-LA-BLY, adv. In a degree beyond cal- 


culatian. = 
IN-GA-LES'CENCE, ) 2. [L. incalescens, incalesco; 
Hoe SOLE 9 in and calesco, caleo, to be 
hot. 


A growing warm ; incipient or increasing heat, 
IN-€A-LES’/CENT, a. Growing warm ; increasing 


in heat. 
IN-CAM-ER-A/TION, x. [in and camera, a chamber 
or arched roof.] 

The act or process of uniting lands, revenues, or 
other Pgs, to the pope’s domain. Enceyc. 
IN-CAN-DES’/CENCE, n. [L. incandescens, incandes- 
co; in, and candesco; candeo, caneo, to be white, to 

shine ; canus, white. 

A white heat ; or the glowing whiteness of a body 
caused by intense heat. We say, a metal is heated 
to incandescence. 

IN-CAN-DES/CENT, a. White er glowing with 


heat. 
IN-CANT-A’TION, zn. [L. incantatio, incanto; in and 
canto, to sing. . 
The act of-enchanting ; enchantment; the act of 
using certain formulas of words and ceremonies, for 


the purpose of raising spirits. Encyc. Bacon. 
IN-€ANT’A-TO-RY, a. Dealing by enchantment; 

magical. Brown 
IN-CANT/ING, a. Enchanting. [WVot used.] 


IN-CAN'TON, v. & [in and canton.) To unite to a 
canton or separate community. Addison. 
IN-€A-PA-BIL/I-TY, ym liom incapable.] 
IN-€4/PA-BLE-NESS, §. quality of being incapa- 
ble; natural incapacity or want of power; as, the 
incapabieness of a child to comprehend logical syllo- 
isms. 
eS: Want of legal qualifications or of legal power; 
as, the incapability of holding an office. 
IN-G4/PA-BLE, a. [Fr. in and capable.] 

1. Wanting capacity sufficient; not having room 
sufficient to contain or hold; followed by of. We 
say, a vessel is incapable of containing or holding a — 
certain quantity of liquor; but I beliove we rarely 
or never say, a vessel is incapable of that quantity. 

2. Wanting natural power or capacity to learn, 
know, understand, or comprehend. Man is incupa- 
ble of comprehending the essence of the divine Be- 
ing. An idiot is incapable of learning to read. 

3. Not admitting ; not in a state to receive ; not 
susceptible of ; as, a bridge is incapable of réparation, 

4. Wanting power equal to any purpose. 


1s not your father grown incapable 
Ol iresaabaiataia? 


ee No. 2.] 
Wanting moral power or disposition. He is 
le of a dishonorable act. ; 
6. Unqualified or disqualified, in a legal sense; 
net haviny the legal or constitutiona! qualifications. 
A man not thirty years of age is ungxalifed, and 


Shak, 
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therefore incapable of holding the office of president 
of the United States ; a min convicted on impeach- 
ment is disqualified, and therefore incapable of holding 
any office of honor or profit under the government. 

Incapable properly denotes a want of passive 
power, the power of receiving, and is applicable 
particularly to the mind ; unable denotes the want of 
active power, or power of performing, and is appli- 
cable to the body or mind, [See Incapacrry.] 

IN-€A’PA-BLY, adv. In an incapable manner. 

IN-€A-PA’CIOUS, (-ka-pa/shus,) a. [in and capa- 
cious.) Not capacious; not large or spacious ; nar- 
row ; of small content ; as, an incapacious soul. 

Burnet. 

IN-€A-PA/CIOUS-NESS, zn. Narrowness; want of 
containing space, 

IN-€A-PAC'I-TATE, v.t. [in and capacitate.] 

1. To deprive of capacity or natural power of learn- 
ing knowing, understanding, or performing. Old 
age and infirmity often incapacitate men to exercise 
the office of a judge. 


2. To render or make incapable; as, infancy inca- |. 


pacitates a child for learning algebra. 

3. To disable ; to weaken; to deprive of compe- 
tent power or ability. This is an improper use of 
the word. The loss of an arm disables a soldier, but 
does not incapacitate him. b 

4, To render unfit; as, infancy tncapacitates one 
for marriage. : 

5. To disqualify ; to deprive of legal or constitu- 
tional requfsites ; as, conviction of a crime incapaci- 
tates one to be a witness. 

[IN-€A-PAC’I-TA-TED, pp. Rendered incapable; de- 
prived of capacity. : 

IN-€A-PAC’I-TA-TING, ppr. Depriving of capacity ; 
rendering incapable. 

IN-€A-PAC-I-TA'TION, 2. 
qualification. Burke. 

IN-€A-PAC’L-TY, n. [in and capacity.] Want of 
capacity, intellectual] power, or the power of receiv- 
ing, containing, or understanding ; applied to the 
mind, and it may be natural or casual. There is a} 
natural incapacity.in children to comprehend difficult 
propositions in logic or metaphysics, and a natural 
tncapacity in men to comprehend the nature of spirit- 
ual beings. The defect of understanding proceeding 
from intoxication, or from an injury done to the 
brain, is a casual incapacity. — - 

2. Want of qualification or legal requisites ; ina- 
bility ; as, the incapacity of minors to make binding 
contracts. 

3. Disqualification ; disability by deprivation of 
power; as, the incapatity of a convict to give testi- 
mony in a court of law. 

IN-CAR'CER-ATE, v. t. [L. incarcero; in and carcer, 
a prison, Sp. carcel, Sax. carcern, Goth. karkara, G. 
and D. kerker, W. carcar. Carcer seems to be allied 
to W. carc, Eng. cark, care; showing that the pri- 
mary sense is, to press or strain. ] 

1. To imprison ; to confine in a jail. 

2. To confine ; to shut up or inclose. Harvey. 
IN-€AR/CER-ATE, a. Imprisoned ; confined. More. 
IN-€AR/CER-A-TED, pp. Imprisoned. 
IN-€AR’/CER-A-TING, ppr. Imprisoning. 
1IN-CAR-CER-A/TION, n. The act of imprisoning or 

eoumaing ; imprisonment, 
> 


Want of capacity ; dis- 


IN-CARN’, v. t. [L. inearno; in and caro, carnis, 
flesh. ] 
To cover with flesh ; to invest with flesh. 
Wiseman. 
IN-€ARN!, v. %. To breed fizsh. Wiseman, 


IN-CARN/A-DINE, a. [Fr. incarnadin; It. incarna- 
tino; L. in and caro, flesh.} 

Fiesh-colored ; of a carnation color; pale red. 

Shak, 
IN-CARN/A-DINE, »v. t. To dye red or flesh color. 
Little used, 
IN-CARN/ATE, 0. t, [Fr. incarner; Sp. encarnar ; It. 
incarnare ; L. incarno}; in and caro, flesh.] 

To clothe with flesh ; to embody in flesh. 

Milton. Asiat. Res. 
IN CARN/ATE, a. Invested with flesh ; embodied in 
flesh ; as, the incarnate Son of God. 

2. In Scotland, of a red color; flesh-colored, 
IN-CARN/A-TED, pp. Clothed with flesh 
IN-€ARN/A-TING, ppr. Investing with flesh. 
IN-CARN-A/TION,7n. The act of clothing with flesh. 

2, The act of assuming flesh, or of taking a human 

body and the nature of man; as, the incarnation of 
the Son of God. 

3. In surgery, the process of healing wounds and 


filling the part with new flesh. Encye. 
IN-CARN/A-TIVE, a. [Fr. incarnatif.] 
Causing new flesh to grow ; healing. Encyt. 


IN-CARN/A-TIVE,2, A medicine that tends to pro- 
mote the growth of new flesh, and assist nature in 
tho healing of wounds. Encyc. 

IN-CASE’, ». t. [in and case.] To inclose in a case, 

2, To inclose; to cover or surround with some- 
thing solid. 


Rich plates of gold the folding doors incase. Pope. 


IN-€A5/ED, (in-kast’,) pp. Inclosed as in a case, 
sheath, or box. 
— 


IN-€ASE/MENT 2. An inclosing with a casement. 
IN-CAS/ING, pp. Inclosing as in a case. 
IN-CASK’, v. t. To put into a cask. Sherwood. 
IN-CAS’TEL-LA-TED, a. Confined or inclosed in a 
castle. 
IN-€AT-E-NA/TION, zn, 
The act of linking together. Goldsmith, 
IN-€AU'TION, x Want of caution. Rich. Dict. 
IN-€AU/TIOUS, a. [in and cautious.] Not cautious ; 
unwary ; not circumspect ; heedless; not attending 
¢ to the circumstances on which safety and interest 
depend ; as, incautious youth. ; 
IN-€AU’TIOUS-LY, adv. Unwarily; heedlessly ; 
without due circumspection. 
IN-€AU’/TIOUS-NESS, n. Want of caution ; unwa- 
riness ; want of foresight. 
IN’€A-VA-TED, a. - [L. in and cavo, to make hollow.] 
Made hollow ; bent round or in. 
IN-€A-VA‘/TION, x. The act of making hollow 
2. A hollow made. 
IN-CEND’, v. 4. [L. incendo.] 
To inflame ; to excite. [Little used.] Marston. 
IN-CEND’I-A-2ISM, x. The act or practice of mali- 
ciously settinz fire to buildings. 
IN-CEND’I-4-RY,n. [L. incendiarius. from incendo, 
to burn ; tn and candeo, to shine, or be on fire.] 

1. A person who maliciously sets fire to another 
man’s dwelling-house, or to any out-house, being 
parcel of the same, as a barn or stable ; one who is 
guilty of arson. 

2. Any person who sets fire to a building. 

3. A person who excites or inflames factions, and 
promotes quarrels. 


[L. catena, a chain. 


Several cities of Greece drove them out as incendiaries, Bentley. 

AIncendiaries of figure anc distinction, who are the inventors and 
publishers of gross falechoods, can not be regarded but with 
the utmost detzstation, Addison, 


4. He or that which excites. 
IN-CEND‘I-A-RY, a. Pertaining to the malicious 
burning of a dwelling; as, an incendiary purpose. 
2. Tending to éxcite o inflame factions, sedition, 
or quarrel, 
IN-CEND’J-OUS, a, 


IN-CEND’'I-OUS-LY, adv. 
promote contention. 
IN’/CENSE, (in’/sens,) n. [L. incensum, burnt, from 
incendo, to burn; It. incenso; Fr. encens.] 
1. Perfume exhaled by fire; the odors of spices 
and gums, burnt in religious rites, or as an offering 
to some deity. = 


A thick cloud of incense went up. — Ezek. viii. 


2. The materials burnt for making perfumes. The 
incense used in the Jewish offerings was a mixture 
of sweet spices, stacte, onycha, galbanum, and the 
gum of the frankincense-tree. 

Nadub and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his 

censer, and put fire therein, and put incense thereon. — 
Lev. x. 
3. Acceptable prayers and praises. Mal. i. 
IN/CENSE, (in’sens,) v. t. To perfume with incense. 
In the Roman Catholic church, it is the deacon’s office 
to incense the officiating priest or prelate, and the 
choir. Encyc. 
IN-CENSE’, (in-sens’,) v.t. To enkindle or inflame 
to violent anger; to excite angry passions ; to pro- 


Promoting faction or contention. 
Bacon. 
In a manner tending to 


voke ; to irritate ; to exasperate ; to heat ; to fire., It 
expresses less than Enrace, 
How could my pious eon thy power incense ? Dryden, 


IN-CENS’ED, (in-senst’,) pp. or a. Inflamed to vio- 
lent anger ; exasperated. 

IN-CENSE/ MENT, (in-sens’ment,) n., Violent irrita- 
tion of the passions; hent; exasperation. It ex- 
presses legs than Race and Fury. Shak. 

IN-CENS/ING, ppr. Inflaming to anger; irritating ; 
exasperating. 

IN-CEN/SION, x. [L. incensio, from incendo, to burn.] 

The act of kindling ; the state of being on fire. 
Bacon, 
IN-CENS‘IVE, a. Tending to excité or provoke. 
Barrow. 

IN-CENS/OR, 2. [L.] A kindler of anger; an in- 
flamer of the angry passions, 

IN-CENS/O-RY,2. The vessel in which incense is 
burnt and offered. Ainswo7 ih. 

We generally use CensEr.] 

IN-CEN/SUR-A-BLE, a.. Not censurable. Dwight. 

IN-CEN/TIVE, a. [Low L. incentivus, from incendo, 
to burn.] 

Inciting ; encouraging or moving. 
Competency is the most incentive to industry. Decay of Piety. 


IN-CEN/TIVE, n. [Low L. incentivum.] 

1. That which kii.dles orinflames ; used now in a 
figurative sense only. 

2. That which moves the mind or operates on the 
passions ; that which incites or has a tendency to in- 
cite to determination or action; that which prompts 
to good or ill; motive; spur. The love of money, 
and the. desiré of promotion, are two most powerful 
ancertives to action. 


| IN-CEN/TIVE-LY, adv. Incitingly ; encouragingly. 
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III-CEP’TION, n. [I.. inceptio, from incipia, to begin ; 
in and cupio, to take.] 
Beginning. Bacon. 
T hope this society will not be marked. with vivacity of inception, 
apathy of progress, and prematurenea of decay, Rawle, 
bey) TIVE, a. [L. inceptivus, from incipic, to 
egin. } 
Beginning; noting beginning; as, an inceptive 
proposition ; an inceptive verb, which expresses the 
beginning of action. A point is inceptive of a line, 
and a line is inceptive of a surface. 
IN-CEP’TIVE-LY, adv. In a manner necting begin- 


ning. 
IN-CEP/TOR, 2. A beginner; one in the rudiments, 
Walton 
IN-CER-A’TION, n. [L. incero, from cera.] 
The act of covering with wax. 

IN-CER/A-TIVE, a. Cleaving to like wax. 
IN-CER/TAIN, a. [in and certain.] Uncertain; 
doubtful 5-unsteady. Fairfaz. 
IN-CER'TAIN-LY, ado. 

IN-CER/TAIN-TY, n, 
IN CER/TI-TUDE, zn. 
in and certus, certain.] 
Uncertainty ; doubtfulness ; doubt. 
IN-CES/SA-BLE, a. Uncessing; continual. [Little 
used, Shelton. 
IN-CES/SA-BLY, adv. Continually ; unceasingly. 
IN-CES’SAN-CY, x. [from incessant.] Unintermitted 
continuance ; unceasingness. Dwight. 
IN-CES’/SANT, «. [L. iz and cessans, from cesso, to 
cease. ] ; 
Unceasing ; unintermitted ; uninterrupted ; contins 
ual; as, incessant rains ; incessant clamors. 


Doubtfully 
Uncertainty ; doubt. Davies. 
[L. ineertitudo, from incertus ; 


Milton. Pope. 
IN-CES'SANT-LY, adv. Without ceasing; continu- 
ally. Spenser. 
IN’/CEST, xn, [Fr. inceste; L. incestum ; in and castua, 
chaste. ] 


The crime of cohabitation or sexual commerce be- 
tween persons related within the degrees wherein 
marriage is prohibited by the law of a country. 

Spiritual tvcest, is a like crime committed ‘hetween 
persons who have a spiritual alliance by means of 
baptism or confirmation. It is also understood of a 
vicar or other beneficiary, who holds two beneficesy 
the one depending on the collation of the other. 

Encyc. 
IN-CEST’Y-OUS, a. Guilty of incest; as, an incestu: 
ous per-on. 

2. Involving the crime of incest ; as, an incestuous 
connection. 

IN-CEST’U-OUS-LY, adv. In an incesttious man- 
ner; in a manner to involve the crime of incest. -‘ 
IN-CEST’U-OUS-NESS, 2. The state or gudlity of 
being incestuous. Bp. Hall. 
INCH, n. (Sax. ince; L. uncia, the twelfth part; Gr. 

ovyyta, but said to be from the Latin.] 

1. A lineal measure in Great Britain and the 
United States, being the twelfth part of a foot, and 
equal to the length of three barley-corns. 

2. Proverbially, a small quantity or degree ; as, to 
die by énches ; ta gain ground by inches, 

3. A precise point of time. 

Beldame, I think we watched you at an inch. [Unueual.] Shak. 


INCH, v. t To drive by inches or,small degrees. 
[Little wsed.] Dryden. 


2-To deal out by inches ; to give sparingly. [Lit- 
tle used. | _ Ainsworth. 
INCH, v,i. ‘Fo advance or retire by small degrees. 
[Little used.] Johngon, 


Inched, containing inches, is added to words of 
number ; as, four-inched. Shak. 
But in America the common practice is to add only 
inch ; as, a seven-inch cable. : 
IN-CHAM’BER, v.t. [Fr. enchambrer.] To lodge in 
a chamber. 
IN-CHAR/I-TA-BLE, a. Uncharitable. 
Mes latter is the word used. 
IN-CHAS’TLTY, x. [ia an 
impurity ; unchastity. 
IN-CHEST’, v.2. To put into a chest. 
IN-CHEST’ED, pp._ Put into a chest. 
INCH’-MEAL, x. [inch and meal.] A piece an inch 


chastity.] Lewdness ; 
J. Exiwards. 
Sherwood, 


long. 
By inch-meal ; by small degrees, Shak, * 
IN’€HO-ATE, (in/ko-ate,) v. t [lL inchoo.] 
To begin. Cita used] ore. 


IN‘€HO-ATE, a. Begun ; commenced. 
It Is neither a substance perfect, nor a substance inchoate. 


Ralegh. 
IN/€HO-ATE-LY, adv. In an incipient degree. 
IN-CHO-A/TION, n. The act of beginning; com- 
mencement ; inception. 
The setting on foot some of those arta in those es) would be 
looked on as the first inchoation of them. [ ep 


IN-€H6O/A-TIVE, a. Noting beginning; inceptive ; 
as, an inchoative verb, otherwise called Incrrtive. 
INCH’PIN, x. Some part of the inwards of a deer, 
IN-CIDE’, v. t. [L. incido ; in and cada, to strike.] 
To cut; to separate; as medicines. [Obs.] 
2 Quincy. Arbuthnot 
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{(N'CLDENCE, n. [L. incidens; incido, to fall on; in| L 


and cado, to fall.] 


1. Literally, a falling on; whence, an accident or| IN-CI-TA/TION, n. [1 incitatio. See Incirz. 


casualty. Shak. 

2. In natural philosophy, the direction in which a 
ray of light or heat falls on any surface. 

In equal incidences there is a considerable inequality of refrac- 

tions. ‘ewton, 

. Angle of incidence ; thé angle which a ray of light, 
falling on any surface, makes with a perpendicular 
to that surface. Olmsted. 

IN’CI-DENT, a. 

1, Literally, falling on ; a8, an incident ray. 

2. Falling; casual ; fortuitous ; coming or happen- 
ing occasionally, or not in the usual course of things, 
or not according to expectation or in connection 
with the main design. 

i urse of common affairs is aspossc, 
eee aee abana rarer incident necessitics and utilities 
should be with especial equity considered. Hooker. 

A proposition introduced by who, which, whose, 
whom, &c., is called an incident proposition ; as, 
Julius, whese surname was Cesar, overcame Pompey. 

Watts. 

3. Happening; apt to happen; as, intemperate 
passions incident to human nature ; diseases incident 
to a climate ; misfortunes incident to the poor. 

4. Appertaining to or following the chief or prin- 
cipal. A court baron is incident toa manor. Encyc. 

IN'CI-DENT, x. That which falls out or takes place ; 
an event ; casualty. 

2. That which happens aside of the main design ; 
an episode or subordinate action. 

No person, no incident in a play but must be of use to carry on 

the main design. Dryden, 

3. In law, something necessarily appertaining to 
and depending on another, which is termed the prin- 
cipal. Brande, 

IN-CI-DENT/AL, a. Happening as an occasional 
event, without regularity ; coming without design ; 
casual ; accidental; as, an incidental conversation ; 
an incidental occurrence. 
2. Not necessary to the chief purpose ; occasional. 
By some persons, religious duties a to be re ed as an 
oS ested Wace. ste eee 


IN-CI-DENT’AL, . An incident. [Little used.] 
= Pope. 
IN-CI-DENT’AL-LY, adv. Casually ; without inten- 
tion ; accidentally. I was incidentally present when 
the conversation took place. 
2 Beside the main design ; accasionally. 


I treat either purposely or incidentally of colors. Boyle. 
IN’CI-DENT-LY, adv. Occasionally ; by the way. 
Not used. . Bacon. 
-CIN'ER-ATE, v. t [L. in and cinis, cineris, 

ashes, ] 


To burn to ashes, Bacon. 
IN-CIN'/ER-A-TED, pp. Burnt to ashes, 
IN-CIN’/ER-A-TING, ppr. Reducing to ashes by com- 
bustion. 
IN-CIN-ER-A/TION, nz. The act of reducing to ashes 
by combustion. Boyle. Encyc. 
[N-CIP’I-EN-CY, n. Beginning ; cominencement. 
UN-CIP/I-ENT, a. [L. incipiens, incipio; in and capio, 
to take.] 
Beginning; commencing ; as, the incipient stage of 
a fever ; incipient light or day. 
IN-CIP’/I-ENT-LY, adv. In an incipient manner. 


IN-CIR/€LET, z. A small circle. Sidney. 
LN-CiR-€UM-SERIP’/TI-BLE, a. That can not be 
circumscribed or limited. Cranmer. 


IN-CiR-CUM-SPHO€/TION, n, [in and circumspection.] 
Want of circumspection ; heedlessness. Brown. 
IN-CISE’, v. t. [Fr. inciser. 
To cut in; to carve ; to engrave. Carew. 
IN-C13/ED, pp. or a. [L. incises, from incido, to cut.] 
Cut or engraved ; made by cutting; as, an incised 


wound ; incised lips. Wiscman. 
IN-CISE/LY, adv. In the manner of incisions or 
notches. Eaton. 


IN-CIS/ING, ppr. Cutting in ; carving. 
IN-CIS/ION, (in-sizh’/un,) n. [Fr.; L. incisio, from 
incido, to cut.] 

1. A cutting; the act of outting into a substance. 
"9, Acut; a gash; the separation of the surface of 
any substance made by a sharp instrument. The 
surgeon with his knife makes an incision in the flesh, 
and the gardener in a tree; but we do not say, an 
incision is made with a plow or a spade ; at least, 
such phraseology is unusual. 

3. Separation of viscid matter by medicines. [ Obs.] 

IN-Ci’/SIVE, a. [Fr. incisif.] [ Bacon. 

Having the quality of cutting or separating the 
superficial part of any thing. 

Incisive teeth, :in animals, are the fore teeth, the 
cutters or incisors. 

IN-Ci'SOR, xn. [L.] A cutter; a fore tooth, which 
cuts, bites, or separates, 
IN-Ci’SOR-Y, a, Having the quality of cutting. 
IN-CIS/URE, (in-sizh/yur,) n. [L. incisura.] 
A cut; a place opened by cutting ; an incision. 
’ Derham. 
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action in an animal body. Darwin. 
1. The act of inciting or moving to action ; tes 
ment. Brown, 
2. Incitement ; incentive ; motive; that which 
excites to action ; that which rouses or prompts. 
Government of the Tongue. 
IN-CITE’, v. t. [L. incito; in and cito, to call, to stir 
up. 
1. To move the mind to action by persuasion or 
motives presented ; to stir up; to rouse ; to spur on. 
Antiochus, when he inciled Prussias to join in war, set before 
him the greatness of the Romans. Bacon 
2. To move to action by impulse or influence. 
No blown ambition does our arms incite. Shak. 


3. To animate ; to encourage. 

In general, Incite denotes to operate on the mind 
or will; Excite has the same sense, but it extends 
also to the passions and to material substances ; as, 
to excite action in the heart and arteries. 

IN-CIT’ED, pp. Moved toaction; stirredup; spurred 


on. 
IN-CITE/MENT, x. That which incites the mind or 
moves to action ; motive; incentive ; impulse. 


From the long recosds of a distant age, 
Derive incitemenis to reuew thy rage. Pope, 


IN-CIT’ER, x. He or that which incites or moves to 
action. 
IN-CIT’ING, ppr. ora. Exciting toaction ; stirring up. 
IN-CIT/ING-LY, atv. 80 as to excite to action. 
IN-CIV'IL, a. ait and civil.] Uncivil; rude; un- 
polite. [But Uncrvit is generally used.] . 
IN-CIV-IL-I-ZA’/TION, n. An uncivilized state. 
IN-CL-VIL/LTY, n. [Fr. incivilité.] 
1. Want of courtesy ; rudeness of manners toward 
others ; impoliteness. Tillotson, 
2. Any act of rudeness or ill breeding; with a 
plural, Loud laughter and uncomely jests, in re- 
spectable company, are incivilities and indecencies. 
IN-CIV/IL-LY, adv. Uncivilly ; rudely. 
IN-CIV’/ISM, x. [im and civism.] Want of civism; 
want of love to one’s country, or of patriotism ; un- 
friendliness to the state or government of which one 
is a citizen. Ames, 
IN-€LASP’,v.t. To clasp; to hold fast. Cudworth. 
IN-€LASP/ED, (in-klaspt’) pp. Held fast. 
IN-€LASP/ING, ppr. Holding fast. 
IN‘€LA-VA-TED, a. Set; fast fixed. Dict. 
IN/€LE, (ink/l,) See Inxs. » 
IN-CLEM/EN-CY, x. [Fr. inclemence ; L. inclementia. 
See poet dale S| 


1. Want of clemency; want of mildness of tem- 
per; unmercifulness; harshness; severity ; applied 
to persons. 


2. Roughness ; boisterousness; storminess ; or 
simply raininess; severe cold, &c. ; applied to the 
weather. We were detained by the inclemency of 
the weather. 

IN-CLEM'ENT, a. Destitute of a mild and kind 
temper; void of tenderness; unmerciful; severe ; 
harsh. 

2. Rough ; stormy ; boisterous ; rainy ; rigorously 
cold, &c,; as, inclement weather ; inclement sky. 


: Pope. 
IN-€LEM’ENT-LY, adv. In an inclement manner. 
IN-€LIN'A-BLE, a, [L. inclinabdilis. See Incuine.] 

1. Leaning; tending; as, a tower inclinable to 
fall. Bentley. 

2. Having a propension of will; leaning in dispo- 
sition; somewhat disposed ; as, a mind inclinable to 
truth, Milton. 

IN-CLIN’A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being in- 
clinable ; inclination. 

IN-€LIN-A/TION, n. [Fr., from L. inclinatio. See 
Incuine.] 

1. A leaning; any deviation of a body or line from 
an upright position, or from a parallel line, toward 
another body ; as, the inclination of the head in 
bowing. 

2. In geometry, the angle madé by two lines or 
planes, which meet,’or which would meet, if  pro- 
duced ; as, the inclination of the axis of the earth to 
the plane of the ecliptic is 23° 28/, 

3. A leaning of the mind or will; propension or 
propensity ; a disposition more favorable to one thing 
than to another. The prince has no inelination to 
peace. The bachelor has manifested no inclination 
tomarry. Men have anatural inclination to pleasure. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a willing of that 

thing. South. 

4. Love; affection; regard; desire; with for. 
Some men have an inclination for music, otLdrs for 
painting. 

5. Disposition of mind. Shak. 

6. The dip of the magnetic needle, or its tendency 
to incline toward the earth; also, the angle mado by 
the needle with the horizon. Enfield. 

7. The act of decanting liquors by stooping or in- 


clining the vessel. p Quincy. 
IN-€LIN/A-TO-RI-LY, adv. Obliquely ; with incli- 
nation. Brown. 
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N-CY/TANT, n, [from incite] That which excites |IN-€LIN'A-TO-RY, a. Having the quality of lean- 


ing or inclining. : Brown. 

IN-€LINE’, v. i. [L. inclino ; in and clino, Gr. kiya, 
Sax. hlinian, hleonian, hlynian, Eng. to lean, G. lehnen, 
D. leunen, Russ, klonyu and nakloniayu, Ir. cleonaim ; 
Fr. incliner ; Port. and Sp. inclinar ; It. inclinare, in- 
chinare, chinare. Class Ln. 

1. To lean; to deviate from an erect or parallel 
line toward any object ; to tend. Converging lines 
incline toward each other. A road inclines to the 
north or south. Connecticut River runs south, in- 
clining, in some part of its course, to the west; and, 
below Middletown, it inclines to the east. 

2. To lean; ina moral sense; to have a propension ; 
to be disposed ; to have some wish or desire. 


Their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech. — Judges ix, 


3. To have an appetite ; to be disposed; as, to be 
inclined to eat. 

IN-€LINE’, v. t. To cause to deviate from an erect, 
perpendicular, or parallel line; to give a leaning to; 
as, incline the column or post to the east; incline 
your head to the right. 

2. To give a tendency or propension to the will or 
affections ; to turn ; to dispose 
Ancline our hearts to keep this law. Common . 
Incline my heart to thy nicaba: — Ps, cxix, sistas 
3. To bend ; to cause to stoop or bow ; as, to in- 
cline the head or the body in acts of reverence or 
civility. 

IN-€LIN/ED, pp. or a. Having aleaning or tendency ; 
disposed. 

_ Inclined plane, in mechanics, is a plane that makes 
an oblique angle with the plane of the horizon ; 8 
sloping plane. It is one of the five simple mechane 
ical powers. : 

IN-€LIN’/ER, x. An inclined dial. 

IN-ELIN/ING, ppr. Leaning ; causing to lean. 

IN-€LIN/ING, a. Leaning. 

IN-€LIP!, v. t. [in and clip.] To grasp; to inclosa 
to surround. Shak. 

IN-€LIP/PED, (in-klipt’,) pp. Grasped; inclosed. 

IN-€LIP/PING, ppr. Grasping; surrounding. 

IN-€LOIS/TER, v. t [in and cloister.] To shut up 
or confine in a cloister. [But CuoistEn is generally 


used. 
IN-€LOSD’, v. t. [Fr. enclos; Sp. It. incluso; L. inelae 
sus, inaluda j in and claudo, or cludo.] 

1. To surround; to shut in; to confine on all 
sides ; as, to inclose a field with a fence ; to inclese a 
fort or an army with troops ; to inclose a town with 
walls. 

2, To separate frum common grounds by a fence ; 
as, to inclose lands, 

3, To include ; to shut or confine ; as, to inclose 
trinkets in a box. 

4. To environ,; to encompass. 

5. To cover with a wrapper or envelope ; to cover 
under seal ; as, to inclose a letter or a bank note. 

IN-€L63’ED, pp. or a. Surrounded ; encompassed ; 
confined on all sides; covered and sealed ; fenced. 
IN-€LOS’ER, 2. He or that which in¢closes ; one whe 

separates land from common grounds by a fence. 
IN-€LGOS/ING, ppr. Surrounding ; encompassing 5 
shutting in; covering and confining. 
IN-€LOS’YRE, (in-klo/zhur,) n. The act of in 
closing. 

2. The separation of land from common ground 
into distinct possess.-ng by a fence. 

3. The appropriation of things common. Taylor. 

4, State of being inclosed, shut up, or encom- 


passed. Ray. 
_ 5. That which incloses; a barrier or fence. 

6. A space inclosed or fenced ; 2 space compre- 
hended within certain limits, 

7. Ground inclosed or separated from common 
land, 
8, That which is inclosed or contained in an en- 


velope, as a paper. Washington, 
IN-CLOUD’, v. t. [in and cloud.] To darken; to 
obscure. : Shak. 


IN-€LOUD/ED, pp. Involved in obscurity. 

IN-CLOUD/ING, ppr. Darkening ; obscuring. 

IN-€LUDE’, v. t. [L. includo; in and cludo, to shut 
up; Fr. enclorre.] 

1. To confine within; to hold; to contain; as, 
the shell of a nut includes the kernel; a pearl is in- 
cluded im a shell, [But in these senses we more com- 
monly use Inctosz.] 

2. To comprise ; to comprehend ; to contain. The 
history of England necessarily includes a portion of 
that of France. The word duty includes what we 
owe to God, to our fellow-men, and to ourselves; it 
includes niso a tax payable to the government, 

IN-€LUD/ED, pp. or a. Contained ; comprehended, 
IN-CLUD/ING, ppr. Containing ; comprising. 


IN-€LD/SION, (in-kli/shun,) 2. [L. inclusio.] 
The act of including. 

IN-€LU/SIVE, a. [Fr. inclusif.] 
1. Inclosing ; encircling. Shak. 


2. Comprehended in the number or sum; as, from 
Monday to Saturday inclusive, that is, taking in both 
Monday and Saturday. t ; 

IN-€LO/SIVE-LY, adv. Comprehending the thing 
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mentioned ; as,,from Monday to Saturday inclu- 
sively. 2 
IN-€0-A€T’, 


IN-€0- AGrep | a, Unconstrained. 


IN-€0-AG/U-LA-BLE, a, [in and coagulable.] That 
can not be coagulated or concreted. 

IN €0-ER’CI-BLE, a. [in and coercible, from coerce.] 
Not to be coerced or compelled; that can not be 
forced. Black. 

IN-€O-EX-IST/ENCE, x. [in and coezistence.] A 
not existing together. [Not common.] Locke. 

IN-€OG’, adv. [contracted from iacognito.] In con- 
cealment; in disguise; in a manner not to be 
Known. 

IN-€OG’I-TA-BLE, a. Unthought of. Dean King. — 

IN-€OG’LTANCE, ) 2. [L. incogitantia; in and cogi- 

IN-COG/I-TAN-CY,{ to, to think. : 

Want of thought, or want of the power of think- 
ing. Decay of Piety. 

IN-€OG’I-TANT, a. Not thinking ; thoughtless. 

‘ Milton. 

IN-€0G’I-TANT-LY, adv. Without soaelinestion- 

oyle. 

IN-€OG/L-TA-TIVE, a. [in and cogitative.] Not 
thinking ; wanting the power of thought ; as, a vege- 
table is an incogitative being. Locke. 

IN-€0G’NI-TO, a. or adv. [It.] 

» Unknown; in concealment; in a disguise, It is 
Sometimes used as a noun, as also is frcognite, in the 
feminine. 

TN-€0G/NI-ZA-BLE, (in-kog’ne-za-bl or in-kon’e- 
ga-bl,) a. [in and cognizable.) 

That can not be recognized, known, or distin- 
guished. 
The Lettish rave, not a primitive stock of the Slavi, but a distinct 
branch, now become incognizable. Tooke. 

IN-€0O-HER/ENCE, as Fb and coherence.] Want 

IN-€O-HER/EN-CY, of coherence; want of cohe- 
sion or adherence ; looseness or unconnected state 
of parts, as of a powder. Boyle. 

2. Want of connection ; incongruity ; inconsisten- 
cy; want of agreement or dependence of one part 
on another; as, the incoherence of arguments, facts, 
or principles. 

3. Inconsistency ; that which does not agree with 
other parts of the same thing. 

IN-CO-HER/ENT, a. [in and coherent.] Wanting 
cohesion; loose; unconnected ; not fixed to each 
other ; applied to material substances. Woodward. 

2. Wanting coherence or agreement ; incongru- 
bus; inconsistent; having no dependence of one 
part on another; as, the theughts of a dreaming 
man, and the lahguage of a madman, are incoherent. 

{N-€O-NEB/ENT-LY, adv. Inconsistently ; without 

coherence of parts ; as, to talk incoherently. 


{N-€0-IN'CI-DENCE, n. [in and corncidence.] Want. 


of coincidence or agreement. 
IN-€0-IN‘CI-DENT, a. [in and coincident.] Not co- 
incident ; not agreeing in time, place, or principle. 
IN-€O-LO/MLTY, n. [L. incolumitas.| 
Safety ; security. Howell. 
IN-€OM-BIN’ING, a. Not combining or uniting; 
disagreeing; differing. Milton. 
IN-COM-BUST-I-BIL/I-TY, n. [from incombustible.] 
The quality of being incapable of being burnt or 
. consumed, Ray. 
[N-COM-BUST’I-BLE, a, [in and combustible.] Not 
to be burnt, decomposed, or consumed by fire. - As- 
bestus is an incombustible substance. 
IN-€OM-BUST’1-BLE-NESS, nz. Incombustibility. 
[IN-COM-BUST’I-BLY, adv. So as to resist combus- 


tion. 

QN’/EOME, (in’kum,) » [in and come.] That gain 
which proceeds from labor, business, or property of 
any kind; the produce of a farm; the rent of 
houses ; the proceeds of professional business ; the 
profits of commerce or of occupation ; the interest of 
Money or stock in funds. Income is often used sy- 
nonymously with Revenue, but income is more gene- 
rally applied to the gain of private persons, and rev- 
enue to that of asovereign or of a state, We speak 
of the annual income of a gentleman, and the an- 
nual revenue of the state. ‘ 

2. A coming in ; admission ; introduction. [0bs.] 
IN'€OM-ING, (in’/kum-ing,) a. Coming in. Burke. 
IN/COM-ING, xn. [in and come] Income; gain. 

Many incomings are subject to great fluetuations, Tooke. 


IN COM-MEN'DAM, [Law Lat.] In England, to 
hold a vacant living in commendam, is to hold it by 
favor of the crown, till a proper pastor is provided. 

Blackstone. 

IN-COM-MEN-SU-RA-BIL’LTY, ) 2. [from incom- 

IN-€COM-MEN’SU-RA-BLE NESS, | mensurable. ] 

The quality or state of a thing, when it has no 
common measure with another thing, or when the 
same thing will not exactly measure both. 

IN-COM-MEN/SU-RA-BLE, a [in and commensura- 


ble. 
aving nocommon measure. Quantities are in- 
commensurable when no third quantity can be found 
* that is an aliquot of both. Encye. 
IN-COM-MEN!SU-RA-BLY, adv. So as not to admit 
of mensuration. 
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IN-€OM-MEN’SU-BATE, a. [in and commensurate. ] 
Not admitting of a common measure. More. 

2. Not of equal measuro or extent ; not adequate. 

-Our means are incommensurate to our wants. 
IN-COM-MEN/SU-RATE-LY, adv. Not in equal or 
due measure or proportion. Cheyne. 
IN-COM-MIS/CL-BLE, a. [in and commiz.] That 

can not be commixed or mutually mixed. 
IN-COM-MIX’TURE, n. A state of being unmixed. 
IN-COM/MO-DATE, v. t. Toincommode, [Brown 
IN-COM/MO-DA-TED, pp. Incommoded. 
IN-COM/MO-DA-TING, ppr. Incommoding. 
I neha haga n. State of being incommo- 
ated. 
IN-COM-MODE’, »v. t. [L. incommodo ; in and com- 
modo, con and modus. ] 

To give inconvenience to; to give trouble to; to 
disturb or molest in the quiet enjoyment of some-, 
thing, or in the facility of acquisition. It denotes 
less than Annoy, Vex, or Harass. We are incommoded 
by want of room to sit at ease Visits of strangers, 
at unscasonable hours, incommode a family. Often 
we are incommoded by a fashionable dress. 

IN-COM-MOD/ED, pp. Put to inconvenience ; mo- 


lested. 
IN-C€OM-MODE/MENT, zn. Inconvenience. [ Obs.] 
Cheyne. 

IN-COM-MOD/ING, ppr. Subjecting to “een in- 
convenience. 

IN-€OM-MO’/DLOUS, a. —[L. incommodus.] 

Inconvenient ; not affurding ease or advantage ; 
unsuitable; giving trouble without muchinjury. A 
seat in church, or the site of a house, may be incom- 
modious. 

IN-C€OM-M6/DI-OUS-LY, adv. In a manner to create 
inconvenience ; inconveniently ; unsuitably. 

IN-€OM-MO’DI-OUS-NESS, n. Inconvenience; un- 
suitableness, 

IN-€OM-MOD'I-TY, rn. [Fr. incommodité; L. incom- 
modiias. | 

Inconvenience ; trouble. [Now little uscd.] 

Bacon. 

IN-COM-MU-NI-€A-BIL/I-TY, }2. [from incom- 

IN-C€OM-MU/NI-€A-BLE-NESS, municable.] The 
quality of not being communicable, or capable of be- 
ing imparted to another. 

IN-COM-MDO’'NI-€A-BLE, a. [in and communicable.] 
That can not be communicated or imparted to oth- 
ers. : 

2. That can not or may not be communicated, told, 
or revealed to others. South. 
IN-COM-MO'NI-€A-BLY, adv. In a manner not to 
be imparted or communicated. Hakewill, 

IN-COM-MO0'NI-€A-TED, a. Not imparted. 

IN-C€OM-MOU/NI-€A-TING, a. Having no commun- 
ion or intercourse with euch other; as, an adminis- 
tration in incommunicating hands. Hale. 

IN-€OM-MO'NI-€A-TIVE, a. Not communicative ; 
not free or apt to inipart to others in conversation. 


2. Not disposed to hold communion, fellowship, or |, 


intercourse with, 
The Chinese — an incommunicative nation. 


IN-€OM-MO'NI-€A-TIVE-LY, adv 
catively. 
IN-COM-MOT-A-BIL'I-TY, 
IN-C€OM-MOT’A-BLE-NESS, ing incommmutable. 
IN-COM-MOUT’A-BLE, a. [in and commutable.] Not 
to be exchanged or commuted with another. 
IN-€OM-MOT'A-BLY, ad& Without reciprocal 
change. Ch, Relig. Appeal. 
IN-COM-PA€T’ [in and compact.| Not com- 
{N-COM-PA€T’ED, pact; not having the parts 
firmly united ; not solid. Boyle. 
IN-COM’'PA-RA-BLE, a. [in and comparable.] That 
admits of no comparison with others; usually in @ 
goud sense, but it may be properly used in @ bad 
gense. When we say, an incomparable man, we 
mean a man of good qualities, or of some excellence 
that raises him above comparison or equality with 
others. So we say, incomparable excellence, virtue, 
wit, &c. But incomparable baseness or malignity 
may be used with propriety. 
IN-€OM/PA-RA-BLE-NESS, 2. 
comparison. 
IN-€OM’/PA-RA-BLY, adv. Beyond compurison ; 
without competition. Newton was incomparabdly 
the greatest philosopher the English nation had 
produced. 
IN-C€OM-PAR/ED, a. Not niatched ; peerless. 
Spenser. 
1N-COM-PAS’SION, nr. Want of compassion. [ Obs. 
IN-C€OM-PAS/SION-ATE, a. te and pear | 
Void of compassion or pity ; destitute of tenderness. 
Johnson. 
IN-€OM-PAS’/SION-ATE-LY, adv. Without pity or 
tenderness, 
IN-€OM-PAS’/SION-ATE-NESS, 2. Want of pity. 
Granger. 
IN-COM-PAT-I-BIL/I-TY, n. [from incompatible.] In- 
consistency ; that quality or state of a thing which 
renders it impossible that it should subsist, or be 
consistent with, something'‘else. There is a perma- 
nent incompatibility between truth and falsehood. 


Buchanan. 
Not communi- 


m. The quality of he- 


Excellence beyond 


{nc 


2. Irreconcilable disagreement. During the rev. 
olution in France, incompatibility of temper was 
deemed a sufficient cause for divorcing man and 


wife, e 

IN-COM-PAT’I-BLE, a. [Fr., from-the L.in and com- 
peta, to suit, to be proper or convenient ; con and peto, 
to press toward, to seek, or press pn. It was for- 
merly incompetible.] ' 

1. Inconsistent ; that can not subsist with some- 
thing else, Thus, truth and falsehood are essential- 
ly incompatible, as are virtue and vice. A degree of 
cold that congeals water is incompatible with vegeta- 
tion. Dissipation is incompatible with health, reputa- 
tion, and virtue. 

2. Irreconcilably different or disagreeing ; incon- 

ous ; as, incompatible tempers. ‘ 

3. Legally or constitutionally inconsistent; that 
cannot be united in the same person, without viola- 
ting the law or constitution. By our constitution, 
the offfees_of a legislatorand of a judge are incompati- 
ble, as they cannot be held at the same time by the 
same person. 

4. In chemistry,a term applied to salts and other 
substances, which can not exist together in solution 
without natural decomposition. Brande. 


IN-C€COM-PAT/I-BLY, adv. Inconsistently; incon- 
gruously. . 

IN-COM-PENS’A-BLE, a. That can not bo recom- 
pensed, 


IN-€OM'/PE-TENCE te [Fr. incompetence, from 
IN-COM/PE-TEN-CY, } incompetent. ] 

1. Inability ; want of sufficient intellectual pow- 
ers or talents; as, the incompetency of infants or 
idiots. 

2. Want of natural adequate strength of body or 
of suitable faculties; as, the incompeiency of the 
eyes to discern the motions of the heavenly bodies, 

3. Want of Jegal or constitutional qualifications ; 
“as, the arte Saneae of a witness. 

4, Want of adequate means, 

5, Insufficiency ; inadequacy ; as, the incompetency 
of testimony. 

IN-C€OM’PE-TENT, a. [Fr., from L. in and competens, 
competo. See [NcoMPATIBLE.] 

1. Wanting adequate powers of mind, or suitable 
faculties; as, an incompetent judge. Infancy, de- 
rangement, want of learning, or dotage, may render a 
person incompetent to fill an office or to transact busi; 
ness. - 

2. Wanting due strength or suitable faculties ; un- 
able. 

3. Wanting the legal or constitutional qualifica- 
tions. A person convicted of a crime is an incompe- 
tent witness in a court of law or equity. 

4, Destitute of means; unable. 

5. Inadequate ; insufficient ; as, incompetent testi- 
mony. 

6. Unfit; improper; legally unavailable. 

It is incompetent for the defendant to make this defense, 

Mass. Rep, 
IN-€OM’PE-TENT-LY, ado. Insufficiently; inad- 
equately ; not suitably. 
IN-COM-PLETE’, a. [in and complete,] Not finished» 
The building is incomplete. 

2. Imperfect ; defective. 

3. In botany, lacking calyx or corolla, or both. 
IN-COM-PLETE’LY, adv. Imperfectly. 
IN-C€OM-PLETE’NESS, rn. An unfinished state ; im- 

perfectness ; defectiveness. 
IN-COM-PLE/TION, xz. Incompleteness. 
thorized, Smart. 
IN-COM-PLEX’, a. [in and complez.] Not complex ; 
uncompounded ; simple. 
IN-€OM-PLI’ A-BLE, a. Not compliable. 
IN-€OM-PLI/ANCE, 2. [in and- compliance.) De- 
fect of compliance ; refusal to comply with solicita- 
tions. 

2. Untractableness; unyielding temper or consti- 
tution. 

BSelf-conccit produces peevishness and incompliance of humor in 

things luwful and indifferent. Tilloteon. 


IN-COM-PLI/ANT, a.. [in and compliant.] Unyield~ 
ing to request or solicitation; not disposed to com- 


[Onau- 


ly. 

IN-€OM-PLI! ANT-LY, adv. Not compliantly. 
IN-COM-P68/ED, a. [in and composed.] Disordered ; 
disturbed, Milton, 

(But this word is little used. Instead of it we use 
DiscomPosep. ' 
IN-€OM-POS/ITE or IN-COM’PO-SITE, a, [in and 
compésite.] Uncompounded ; simple. 5 
IN-€OM-POS-SLBIL'I-TY, n. [ and compossible,} 
The quality of not being possible but by the negation 
or destruction of something; inconsistency with 
something. ee used. ] More. Hale. 
IN-€OM-POS’SI-BLE, a. [in, con, and possible.] Not 
possible to be or subsist with something else. [ Thig 
und the preceding word are little used, and can hardly 
be considered as lagitimate ri words. 
IN-€OM-PRE-HENS-I-BIL/LTY, n. [See the next 
word.] Tho quality of being incomprehensible, or 
beyond the reach of human intellect ; inconceivable 
ness. Exe ~ Campbell. 
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UN-€0M-PRE-HENS/I-BLE, a. [Fr. See Comrre- 
END, 
1. That can not be comprehended or understood ; 
that is beyond the reach of human intellect ; incon- 
ceivable. The nature of spirijual being is incompre- 


hensible to us, or by us. 

2, Not to be contained. fae used. Hooker, 

IN-€OM-PRE-HENS’I-BLE-NESS, zn, Incomprehens- 
ibilitv, which see. 

IN-COM-PRE-HENS/I-BLY, adv. Ina manner which 
the human mind can not comprehend or understand ; 


inconceivably. Locke. 
IN-C€OM-PRE-HEN‘SJON, n. Want of comprehen- 

sion or understanding. Bacon. 
IN-€OM-PRE-HENS/IVE, a. Not comprehensive ; 

not extensive.» Warton. 


IN-COM-PRESS-I-BIL/L-TY, n. [See Incompressi- 
rLE.| Tho quality of resisting compression, or of 
being incapable of reduction by force into a smaller 
compass. 

-JN-COM-PRESS’L-BLE, a. [in and compressible.] Not 
to be compressed ; not capable of being reduced by 
force into a smaller compass ; resisting compression. 
Water is not, as was once supposed, wholly incom- 

. pressible. 

TN-€OM-PUT’A-BLE, a. That can not be computed. 
IN-C€ON-CEAL/A-BLE, a. [in and concealable.] Not 
concealable ; not to be hid or kept secret. Broion. 
IN-CON-CEIV’A-BLE, a. [in and conceivable; Fr. 

inconcevable. | 

1. That can not be conceived by the mind ; incom- 
prehensible. It is inconceivable to us how the will 
acts in producing muscular motion. 

2, That can not be understood, 

IN-€ON-CEIV’A-BLE-NESS, n. Tho quality of be- 
ing inconceivable ; incomprehensibility. 

IN-€ON-CEIV’/A-BLY, adv. In a manner beyond 
comprehension, or beyond the reach of human intel- 
ect. South. 

4AN-€ON-CEP’TI-BLE, a. Inconceivable. [Little used.] 


Hale, 
IN-€ON-CIN’NI-TY, n. [L. inconcinnitas.] 
Unsuitableness ; want of proportion. More. 
IN-CON-€LU/DENT, a. [L. in and concludens, con- 
eludo, to conclude. } 
Not inferring a conclusion or consequence. 
used, | Ayliffe. 
IN-€ON-€LUD/ING, a. Inferring no consequence. 
Pearson. 
IN-€ON-€LU/SIVE, a. [in and conclusive.) Not pro- 
dicing a conclusion ; not closing, concluding, or set- 
tling a point in debate, or a doubtful question. An 
argument or evidence is inconclusine, when it does 
not exhibit the truth of a disputed case in such a 
manner as to satisfy the mind, and put an end to de- 
bate or doubt. 
IN-CON-€LO/SIVE-LY, adv. Without such evidence 
as to determine the understanding in regard to truth 
or falsehood, 


Little 


IN-CON-€LU/SIVE-NESS, nz. Want of such evidence. 


as to satisfy the mind of truth or falsehood, and pur 
an end to debate, 

IN-CON-€CO€T’, a. Inconenocted. 
IN-CON-CO€T’ED, a. [in and concoct.] Not fully 
digested , not matured ; unripened. Bacon, 
IN-CON-€0€/TION, n._ [in and concoction.] The 
state of being indigested ; unripeness ; immaturity. 

Bacon, 
IN-€ON-CUR/RING, a, [in and concurring, from con- 


cur.] Not concurring ; not agreeing. Brown. 
IN-CON-€US'SI-BLE, a, That can not be shaken, 
Reynolds, 


IN-€ON-DENS-A-BIL/L-TY, n. [See Inconpznsa- 
Bie.] The quality of being not condensable, 
IN-CON-DENS/A-BLE, a. [in and condensable.] Not 
capable of condensation ; that can not be made more 
dense or compact. Black. 
2. Not toe be converted from a state of vapor to a 


fluid. 
INCOM DITE, a, [L. inconditus; in and condo, to 
uild, 
Rude ; unpolished ; irregular, | Little used. ] 
Philips. 
IN-€ON-DI'TION-AL, (-kon-dish’un-al,) a. [faa 
conditional.] Without any condition, exception, or 
limitation ; absolute, [Jot nowused.] [See Uncon- 
DiTrow Als} Brown. 
IN-€ON-DI’TION-ATE, a. [in and condition.1 Not 
limited or restrained by corditions; absolute. ls 
now used. Boyle, 
IN-€ON-FIRM’ED, for Unconrirmen, is not in use. 
IN-CON-FORM’A-BLE, a, Not conformable. 
IN-CON-FORM’I-TY, n. [in and confurmity.] Want 
of conformity; incompliance with the practice of 
others, or with the requisitions of law, rule, or cus- 
tom ; non-conformity. [The latter word is more com- 
monly used, especially to express dissent in teligion.] 
IN-CON-FOS’ED, a, Not confused ; distinct. 
s Bacon, 
I N-€ON-FO’SION, (-fi/zhuh,) nm. Distinctness, Bacon, 
A ae a. Not capable of being 
rozen. 
AIN-€ON-GEAL!A-BLE-NESS, 2, 


The impossibilit: 
of being congealed or frozen. we y 
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IN-CON-GE/NI-AL, a. [Fxgnd congenial.] Not con- 
enial; not of a like nature ; unsuitable. 
IN-CON-GE-NI-AL/I-TY, n. Unlikeness of nature 5 
unsuitableness, : 
IN-C€ON’'GRU-ENCE, n. [in and congruence.] Want 
of congruence, adaptation, or agreement ; unsuitable- 
ness, [Little used. We now use INconcruity.] : 
8 
IN-€ON’GRU-ENT, a. Unsuitable ; inconsistent. 
Elyot, 
IN-CON-GROU’'I-TY, zn. [in and congruity.] Want of 
congruity ; impropriety ; inconsistency ; absurdity ; 
unsuitableness of one thing to another. The levity 
of youth in a grave divine is deemed an incongruity 
between manners and profession. 
2. Disagreement of parts; want of symmetry. 


Donne. 
IN-CON'GRU-OUS, a. [L. incongruus.] 

Not congruous ; unsuitable ; not fitting ; inconsist- 
ent; improper. The dress of a seaman on a judge 
would be deemed incongruous with his character 
and station. 

IN-CON”GRU-OUS-LY, adv 
improperly. 
IN-CON-NEC’TION, zn. [in and connection.] Want 
of connection ; loose, disjointed state. Bp. Hall. 
IN-CON-NEX’/ED-LY, adv. Without connection. 
IN-€ON’/SCION-A-BLE, ¥-kon’shun-a-bl,) a. Having 
no sense of good and evil; unconscionable. Spenser. 
IN-€ON’SE-QUENCE,n. [L. inconsequentia.] 
Want of just inference ; inconclusiveness. 
Stillingfleet. 
IN-€ON’SE-QUENT, a. Not following from the prem- 


Unsuitably ; unfitly ; 


ises; without regular inference ; as, an inconsequent | 


Brown. 
Not regularly follow- 


deduction or argument. 

IN-C€ON-SE-QUEN’TIAL, a. 
ing from the premises, 

2. Not of consequence ; not of importance ; of lit- 
tle moment. Chesterfield. 
IN-C€ON-SE-QUEN-TIAL/LTY, n. State of being of 

no consequence, 

IN-€ON-SE-QUEN/TIAL-LY, ado. Without regular 
sequence or deduction. 

IN-€ON-SID/ER-A-BLE, a. [in and considerable.] Not 
worthy of consideration or notice; unimportant; 
small ; trivial. We speak of an inconsiderable dis- 
tance ; an inconsiderable quality or amount ; inconsid- 
erable value. No sin is inconsiderable in the sight of 
a holy God. 

IN-CON-SID/ER-A-BLE-NESS, n, Small importance. 


Tillotson. 
IN-€ON-SID’/ER-A-BLY, adv. In a small degree ; to 
a small amount ; very little. 
IN-€ON-SID/ER-A-CY, 7. Thoughtlessness ; want of 
consideration. [Unusual.] Chesterfield. 
IN-€ON-SID/ER-ATE, a. [L. inconsideratus. See 
Cons1peER. } 

1, Not considerate; not attending to the circum- 
stances which regard safety or propriety; hasty ; 
rash ; imprudent; careless; thoughtless; heeCless; 
inattentive, The young are generally inconsiderate. 

_ 2. Proceeding from heedlessness ; rash ; as, incon- 
siderate conduct, 

3. Not duly regarding; with of before the subject ; 
as, inconsiderate of consequences. 

IN-€ON-SID/ER-ATE-LY, adv. Without due consid- 
eration or regard to consequences; heedlessly ; care- 
lessly ; rashly ; imprudently. ddison. 

IN-CON-SID’/ER-ATE-NESS, n. Want of due regard 
to consequences ; carelessness ; thoughtlessness ; in- 
advertence ; inattention ; imprudence. Tillotson. 

Neepe wees TION, xn. [Fr.; in and censidera- 
tion. 

Want of due consideration ; want of thought; in- 
attention to consequences. Tayler. 
IN-€ON-SIST’/ENCE, } 2. [in and consistence.] Such 
IN-€ON-SIST’EN-CY, opposition or disagreement 
as that one preposition infers the negation of the 
other ; such contrariety between things that both can 

not subsist together. 


There Is a perfect inconsistency between that which 1s of debt 
and that which is of free gift. South, 

2, Absurdity in argument or narration ; argument 
or narrative where one part destroys the other ; self- 
contradiction. Johnson, 

3. Incongruity ; want of agreement or uniforinity ; 
as, the inconsistency of a man with himself, 

4. Unsteadiness ; changeableness, 

IN-CON-SIST’ENT, a. Incompatible ; incongruous ; 
not suitable. Loud langhter in grave company is in- 
consistent with good breeding. Habitual gloom is in- 
consistent with health and happiness, 

2. Not consistent; contrary, so that one infers the 
negation or destruction of the other, or so that the 
truth of one proves the other to be false. Two cov- 
enants, one that a man shall have an estate in fee, 
and the other that he shall hold it for years, are in- 
consistent. 

3. Not uniform } being contrary at different times. 
Men are sometimes inconsistent with themselves. 

IN-€ON-SIST/ENT-LY, adv. With absurdity; in- 
congruously ; with self-contradiction ; without stead- 
iness or uniformity, 


ot 


by 4 + 
INC : 
IN-CON-SIST'ENT-NEES, nm. Inconsistency. 


in ate 
IN-CON-SIST/ING, a. Inconsistent. [Vot used.] 
; den. 
IN-€ON-SOL/A-BLE, a. [in and somuctcatas on Not to 
. be consoled ; grieved beyond susceptibility of com- 
fort. ® Addison. 
IN-€ON-SOL'A-BLY, ady. In a manner or degree 
that does not admit of consolation. 
IN-€ON’SO-NANCE, nx. Disagreement of sounds; 
discordance. é Busby. 
IN-C€ON’'SO-NAN-CY, x. [in and consonancy.] Dis- 
agreement ; inconsistency. Ih music, disagreement 
of sounds; discordance. 
IN-€ON'SO-NANT, a. Not agreeing ; inconsistent ; 
discordant. 
IN-€ON’SO-NANT-LY, adv. Inconsistently ; discord- 


antly. 
IN-CON-SPI€/Y-OUS, a. [in and conspicuous.] Not 
discernible; not to be perceived by the sight. Boyle. 

2. Not conspicuous. 

ee ae Y-OUS-LY, adv. So as not to be per- 
ceived. 

IN-CON/STAN-CY, n. [L. inconstantie, See Con 
sTANcY.] 

1. Mutability or instability of temper or affection 7 
unsteadiness ; fickleness. Addison. 

2. Want of uniformity ; dissimilitude. Woodward, 

IN-CON’STANT, a. [L. inconstans ; Fr. inconstant.] 

1. Mutable ; subject to change of opinion, inclina- 
tion, or purpose ; not firm in resolution; unstendy ; 
pees used of persons ; a3, inconstant in love or friend- 
ship. 

2, Mutable; changeable ; variable; used of things, 

IN-CON/STANT-LY, adv. In an inconstant manner; 
not steadily. 

IN-€ON-SUM’A-BLE, a. [in and consumable.] Not 
to be consumed ; that can not be wasted. Brown. 
IN-€ON-SUM’A-BLY, adv, So as not to be consuma- 
ble. Shelley. 
IN-CON-SUM/MATE, a. Not consummate ; not fin< 

ished ; not complete. 
IN-CON-SUM’MATE-NESS, 2. 

complete. 
IN-€ON-SUMP/TiBLBE, a. [L. in and consumptus.] 

a. Not to be spent, wasted, or destroyed by fire, 
[Wot used.] Digby. 

2. Not to be destroyed. [Wot used.] 

IN-CON-TAM/IN-ATE, a. Not contaminated. Moore, 
IN-C€ON-TAM’IN-ATE-NESS, nz. Uncorrupted state. 
IN-CON-TEST’A-BLE, a. [Fr.] Not contestable; 
not to be disputed; not admitting debate ; too clear 
to be controverted ; incontrovertible ; as, incontestable 
evidence, truth, or facts. 
IN-CON-TEST!A-BLY, adv, In a manner to preclude 
debate ; indisputably ; incontrovertibly ; Ba Aa «| 
eid. 
IN-€ON-TIG/U-OUS, a. [in and contiguous.] Not 
contiguous ; not adjoining ; not touching ; we jettes: 
oyle, 
chee -TIG/Y-OUS-LY, adv. Not contiguously ; sep- 
arately. 
IN-CON/TI-NENCE, ) x. [L. incontinentia; Fr. incon- 
IN-€ON’TI-NEN-CY, tinence. See ContTINENCE,] 

1, Want of restraint of the passions or appetites ; 
free or uncontrolled indulgence of the passions or ap- 
petites, as of anger. Gillies’? Aristotle, 

2. Want of restraint of the sexual appetite ; free or 
iliegal indulgence of lust; lewdness; used of either 
sex, but appropriately ef the male sez. Incontinence in 
men is the same as unchastity in women. 

3. Among physicians, tho inability of any of the 
animal organs to restrain discharges of their con- 
tents, so that the discharges are involuntary. 

IN-€ON'TI-NENT, a. [L. incontinens.] 

1, Not restraining the passions or appetites, partic- 
ularly the sexual appetite ; indulging lust without re- 
straint, or in violation cf law; unchaste ; lewd. 

“2. Unable to restrain discharges. 

In the sense of wamediate or immediately, obsolete. 

IN-€ON’/TI-NENT, 2. One who is unchaste. 
B. Jonson, 
IN-C€ON’TI-NENT-LY, adv. Without due restraint 
of the passions or appetites ; unchastely, 


State of being in- 


2. Immediately. * Pope. Dickens. 
IN-CON-TRA€T’ED, @. Not contracted ; not short- 
* Blackwall, 


ened. 

IN-€ON-TROL/LA-BLE, a. [in and controilable.| Not 
to be controlled ; that can not be restrained or gov- 
erned ; uncontrollable. Wa 

IN-CON-TRGL’LA-BLY, adv. Ina manner that ad-~ 
mits of no control. 

IN-€ON-TRO-VERT’I-BLE, a. [in and contreverti. 
a) Indisputable ; too clear or certain to admit of 

ispute. 

IN-CON-TRO-VERT’I-BLY, adv. In a manner or wy) 
a degree that precludes debate or controversy. 

IN-€ON-VEN/IENCE, )n. [L. inconveniens; in and 

IN-€ON-VEN'IEN-CY, §  convenio, conveniens.] 

1. Unfitness ; unsuitableness ; inexpedience. 


They plead ngainst the inconveniences, not the unlawfulness, of 
popish apparel, Hooker. 


2. That which gives trouble or uneasiness; dicad-— 


es 
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vantage ; any thing that disturbs quiet, impedes pros- 
ity, or increases the difficulty of action or success. 
ain and bad'roads are inconveniences to the traveler ; 
want of utensils is a great inconvenience to a family ; 
but the great inconvenience of human life is the want 
of money and the means of obtaining it. 
IN-CON-VEN‘IENT, a. [Fr., from the L., supra.] 

1, Incommodious ; unsuitable; disadvantageous ; 
giving trouble or uneasiness ; increasing the difficul- 
ty of progress or success ; as, an inconvenient dress 
of garment; an inconvenient house ; iaconvenient cus- 
toms; an inconvenient arrangement of business. 

_ 2 Unfit; unsuitable. : Hovker. 
IN-CON-VEN'IENT-LY, adv. Unsuitably ; incom- 
modiously ; in a manner to give trouble ; unseason- 


ably. 

IN-CON-VERS’A-BLE, a. [in and conversable.} Not 
inclined to free conversation ; incommunicative ; un- 
social ; reserved. More. 

IN-€ON/VERS-ANT, a. Not conversant} not famil- 

~ dar; not versed. Shaw’s Zobl. 

{N-CON-VERT-I-BIV/LTY, nz. [from inconvertible.] 
The quality of not being changeable or convertible 
into something else.; as, the inconvertibility of bank 
notes or other currency into gold or silver. Walsh. 

IN-CON-VERT’I-BLE, a. [in and convertible.] Not 
convertible ; that can not be transmuted or changed 
into something else. One metal is inconvertible into 
another. Bank notes are sometimes inconvertible into 
apecie. : Walsh. 

IN-€ON-VIET/ED-NESS, n. Stats of being not con- 
victed ete More. 

IN-CON-VIN'CLBLE, a. [in and convincible.] Not 
convincible; that can not be convinced ; not capable 
of conviction. = 

IN-€ON-VIN/CI-BLY, adv. In a manner not admit- 
ting of conviction. 

IN-€O’/NY, a. orn. [Qu. in and con, to know.] 

Unlearned, artless; an accomplished person, in 
contempt. [J/l.] Shak, 

IN-€OR’PO-RAL, a. [in and corporal.] Not consist- 
ing of inatter or body ; immaterial. [IncorrorEaL 
ts generally used. Ralegh. 

[N-COR-PO-RAL'I-TY, nx. The quality of not con- 
sisting of matter ; immateriality. 

IN-€OR/PO-RAL-LY, adv. Without matter or a body ; 


iramaterially. - 
IN-€OR/PO-RATE, a. [in and dese Not con- 
sisting of matter; not having a material body. [Lit- 


tle used. 
2. Mixed ; united in one body ; associated. 
Bacon. Shak. 
IN-€OR’PO-RATE, tv. t. [Fr. incorporer ; Sp. incorpo- 
te? 3 It. incorporare; L. tncorporo; in and corpus, a 
jody. 

1. In pharmacy, to mix different ingredients in one 
mass or body ; to reduce dry substances to the con- 
sistence of paste by the admixture of a fluid, as in 
making pills, &c. Encyc. 

2. To mix and embody one substance in another ; 
as, to incorporate copper with silver. 

3. To unite ; to blend ; to work into another mass 
or body ; as, to incorporate plagiarisms into one’s own 
composition. 

4, To unite ; to associate in another government or 
empire. The Romans incorporated conquered coun- 
tries into their government. Addison. 

5. To einbody ; to give a material form to. 


The idolaters, who worshiped their images as gods, supposed 
some spirit to be incorporated therein. Stillingfleet. 


6. To form into a legai body, or body politic ; to 
constitute a body, composed of one or more individ- 
uals, with the quality of perpetual existence or suc- 
cession, unless limited by the act of incorporation ; 
as, to incorporat? the inhabitants of a city, town, or 
parish ; to incorporate the proprietors of a bridge, the 
stockholders of a bank, of an insurance company, 
&c, New Haven was incorporated in January, 1784, 
Hartford in May, 1784. Stat, of Conn. 

IN-COR/PO-RATE, v.i. To unite so as to make a 
part of another body; to be mixed or blended; to 
grow into, &c. ; usually followed by with. 


Painters’ colors and ashes do better incorporate with oil. Bacon, 


IN-€OR/PO-RA-TED, pp. or a. Mixed or united in 
one body; associated in the same-political body ; 
united in a legal body. 

IN-€OR/PO-RA-TING, pp? Mixing or unitihg in one 
body or mass ; associating in the same political body ; 
forming a legal body. 

IN-€OR-PO-RA/TION, x. The act of incorporating. 

2. Union of different ingredients in one mass. 

3. Association in the same political body; as, the 
incorporation of conquered countries into the Roman 
republic. . : 

4. Formation of a legal or political body by the 
union of individuals, constituting an artificial per- 


: son. Blackstone. 
.IN-€OR-PO/RE-AL, a, [Fr. incorporel ; 


L, incorpora- 
lis oreus. 
Not consisting of matter; not having a material 
body; immaterial. Spirits are deemed incorporeal 
ces, 


iNC 


IN-€OR-PO/RE-AL-LY, ado. Without body ; immz- 
terially, Bacon. 
IN-€OR-PO-RE#/T-TY, ». The quality of being not 

material ; immateriality. 

IN-CORPSE’, (in-korps’,) v.t. To incorporate. [ Bar- 
barous. Stal. 
IN-COR-RE€T’, a. [in and correct.] Not correct ; 
not exact ; not according to a copy or model, or to 

established rules ; inaccurate ; faulty. 
Tho piece, you think, Is incorrect. Pope. 


2. Not according to truth; inaccurate; as, an in- 
correct statoment, narration, or calcuJation, 

3. Not according to law or morality. 

4. In old writers, not duly regulated or subordina- 


It shows a will most incorrect to hoaven. Shak. 


IN-C€OR-RE€/TION, n. Want of correction. Arnway. 

IN-COR-RE€T’LY, ade. Not in accordance with 
truth or other standard ; inaccurately ; not exactly ; 
as, as incorrectly copied ; testimony tnrcorrectly 
stated, 

IN-€OR-RE€ET’NESS, nm. Want of conformity to 
truth or to a standard; inaccuracy. Jncorrectness 
may consist in defect or in redundance, 

IN-COR-RE-SPOND’ING, a. Not corresponding, 

Coleridge. 

IN-COR/REGI-BLE, a. [Fr.; in and corrigible; L. 
corrigo ; con and rego.] 

1, at can not be corrected or amended ; bad be- 
yond correction ; as, incorrigible error. 

2. Too depraved to be corrected or reformed ; as, 
an incorrigible sinner ; an incorrigible drunkard. 

IN-COR/RI-GI-BLE-NESS, } rn, The quality of being 

IN-€OR-RI-GI-BIL/I-TY, bad, erroneous, or de- 
prived beyond correction ; hopeless depravity in per- 


sons and error in things. Locke. 
IN-€OR’RI-GI-BLY, adv. To a degree of depravity 
beyond all means of amendment. Roscommon. 


IN-C€OR-ROD’I-BLE, a. That can not be corroded. 

IN-COR-RUPT’, a. [L. incorruptus ; in and cor- 

IN-COR-RUPT’ED, rumpo, corruptus ; con and rum- 
po, to break.] 

Not corrupt; not marred, impaired, or spoiled ; not 
defiled ordepraved ; pure ; sound; untainted ; above 
the power of bribes ; applicable to persons, principles, 
or substances. Milton. 

IN-€OR-RUPT-I-BIL’LTY, xn. [from incorruptible.] 
The quality of being incapable of decay or of being 
corrupted. 

IN-COR-RUPT’I-BLE, a. [Fr.; in and corruptible.] 

1. That can not corrupt or decay ; not admitting of 
corruption. Thus gold, glass, mercury, &c., are in- 
corruptible. Spirits are supposed to be incorruptible. 

Our bodies shall be changed into incorruptible and immortal 

substances, Wake. 
= That can not be bribed; inflexibly just and up- 
right. r : 

IN-€OR-RUPT’I-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
incorruptible, or not liable to decay. Boyle. 

IN-€OR-RUPT’I-BLY, adv. So as not toadmit of cor- 
ruption or decay. 

IN-€OR-RUP’TION, n. f* and corruption.] Incapa- 
bility of being corrupted. 

It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption, —1 Cor. 

ve 


IN-€OR-RUPT'IVE, a. 
decay. 

IN-€OR-RUPT’NESS, nz. 
corruption. 

2. Purity of mind or manners; probity ; integrity ; 
honesty. Woodward. 
IN-CRAS/SATE, v.t. [L. incrasso, incrassatus ; in and 

crassus, thick. 

1. To make thick or thicker; to thicken ; the con- 
trary to ATTENUATE. 

2. In pharmacy, to make fluids thicker by the mix- 
ture of other substances less fluid, or by evaporating 
the thinner parts. 

Acids dissolve or attenuate: alkalies precipitate or incrassate. 

Newton, 
IN-€RAS/SATE, v. i. To become thick or thicker. 
IN-€RAS/SATE, a. In botany, thickened or be- 
IN-€RAS/SA-TED, coming thicker. Martyn. 

2. Fattened. 

IN-€RAS/SA-TED, pp. Made thick or thicker. 
IN-€RAS/SA-TING, ppr. Rendering thick or thicker ; 
owing thicker. 
IN-CRAS-SA/TION, n. The act of thickening, or 
state of becoming thick or thicker. Brown. 
IN-€RAS/SA-TIVE, a. Having the quality of thick- 


Not liable to corruption or 
Akenside. 
Exemption from decay or 


ening. 
IN-€RAS/SA-TIVE, n. That which has the power 
to thicken. Harvey. 
IN-CREAS/A-BLE, a. That may be increased. 
4 Sherwood. 
IN-CREASE’, v. & [L. ineresco; in and cresco, to 
grow, Fr. crottre, Sp. crecer, It. erescere, Arm. cresqi. 
As the Latin pret. is crevi, this word and the Eng. 
ow are probably of the same family. Class Rd, 


‘0. 59, 75. 
1, To become greater in bulk or quantity; to 
grow; to augment; as plants. Hence, to become 


INC 


More in number; to advance in value, or in any 
quality, good or bad. Animal and vegetable bodies 
increase by natural growth; wealth increases by in- 
dustry ; heat increases as the sun advances towaid 
the meridian ; a multitude increases by accession uf 
numbers ; knowledge increases with ago and study 3 
passion and enmity incregse by irritation, and misery 
wncreases With vice. 

Tho Lord make you to increase and abound In love one toward. 

another. —1 Thess, iil. 

2. To become more violent ; as, the fever increases } 
the pain increases; cold, wind, or a ctorm, increaxes. 
_ 3. To become more bright or vivid ; as, the light 
increases, : 

4. To swell; to rise, 

The watrra increased, and bore up tho ark, —Gen. vil. 

5. To swell; to become louder, .as sound. 

6. To become of more esteem and authority. 

He must increase, but I must decrease. — Juhn fi, 

7. To enlarge, as the enlightened part of the 
moon’s disk. 

IN-CREASE’, 2. t. To augment or make greater in 
bulk, quantity, or amount ; as, to tncrease Wealth or 
treasure ; to increase a sum or Value. : 

2. To advance in quality ; to add to any quality or 
affection ; as, to increase the strength of moral hab- 
its ; to increase love, zeal, or passion. 

3. To extend; to lengthen; as, to increase dis- 
tance. 

4. To extend; to spread; as, to increase fame or 
renown. 

5. To aggravate ; as, to increase guilt or trespass. 

IN-CREASE’ or IN/EREASE, n. Augmentation ; & 
growing larger in size, extent, quantity, &c, 

OF the increase of his government and peace, there shall be no 

end, — Is, ix, 

2. The result of augmentation ; profit; interest ; 

that which:-is added to the original stock. 


Take thou no interest of him or increase ; but fsar thy God. — 
Lev, xxv. ‘ 


>. Produce, as of land. 
Then shall the earth yield her increase. — Pa, Ixvil. 
4, Progeny ; issue ; offspring. 


All the increase of thy house shall die in the fower of their age. 
Sum. li. 


5. Generation. Shak, 
6. The waxing of the moon; the augmentation of 
the luminous part of the moon, presented. to the in- 
habitants of the earth. ~ 
Seeds, halr, nafls, hedges, and herbs will grow soonest, if set or 
cut in the increase of ths moon, acon. 
7. Augmentation of strength or violence ; as, in- 
crease of heat, love, or other passion ; increase of 
furce. 
8. Augmentation of degree ; as, inciease of happi- 
ness or misery. 
IN-CREAS’ED, (in-kreest’,) pp. or a. 
made or grown larger. 
IN-CREASE’/FUL, a. Abundant in produce. Shak. 
IN-€REAS/ER, n. He or that which increases, 
IN-CREAS/ING, ppr. or a. Growing; becoming 
larger; advancing in any quality, good or bad. 
IN-CREAS/ING-LY, adv. In the way of growing; 
growingly. 
IN-CRE-ATE’, v. t. To create within. Howe. 
IN'€RE-ATE, is Uncreated, which see. 


Augmented ; 


The 
IN’/CRE-A-TED, latter is the word mostly used, 
IN-CRED-I-BIL’/L-TY, n. [Fr. incredibilité. See In- 
CREDIBLE. J : 

The quality of surpassing belief, or of being toc 
extraordinary to admit of belief. den. 
IN-€RED/’I-BLE, a. [L. incredibilis ; in and credibilis, 

credible. ] 
That can not be believed ; not to be credjted ; too 
extraordinary and improbable to admit of belief. 
Wby should it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God. 
should ruise the dead ?— Acts xxvi. 
IN-€RED/I-BLE-NESS, n. Incredibility, which see. 
IN-€RED/I-BLY, adv. In a manner to preclude be- 
IN-CRE-DU/LLTY, n. [Fr. incredulité.]  __—_[lief. 
The quality of not believing ; indisposition to be- 
lieve , a withholding or refusal of belief. Ralegh. 
fes of ity, religiows unbelief 1s infinitely the 
rie boar oan ak 4 Buckminster. 
IN-CRED/U-LOUS, a. [L. ineredulus; in and credu- 
lus; credo, to peleys:) : 
Not believing; indisposed to admit the truth of 
what is related ; refusing or withholding belief. 
IN-CRED/Y-LOUS-LY, adv. In a manner not dis- 
posed to believe. ° 
IN-CRED/U-LOUS-NESS, n. Increduli‘y, which see. 
IN-CREM/A-BLE, a. [L. in and cremo.; 
That can not be burnt. [Wot used.] Brown. 
IN/ERE-MENT, n. [L. incrementum, from incresco, 
See Increase. 
1. Increase ; a growing in bulk, quantity, number, 
value, or amount ; augmentation. 
2. Produce ; production. 
3. Matter added ; increase. 
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_ «4, In mathematics, the finite increase of a variable 
» quantity. ; Barlow. 
[N'CRE-PATE, v. t. [L. increpo.] 
| «To chide; to rebuke. [Vt ig use.] 
IN-€RE-PA/TION, n. [It. increpazione.] . 

,. A chiding or (buking ; rebuke ; reprehension, 

4 Hammond. 
IN-€RES’/CENT, a. [L. inerescens, See Ivcrzasz.] 
Increasing ; growing; augmenting ;_swelling. 
IN-€RIM/IN-ATE, v. t. [L. in and criminor, to ac- 

cuse. See Crime.) 

To accuse; to charge with a crime or fault. 
IN-CRIM'IN-A-TED, pp. Accused; charged with a 


crime. 
IN-CRIM/IN-A-TING, ppv; Charging with a crime or 
fault. 
IN €RU-ENT’AL, a. [L. irerwentus.] i 
Unbloody ; not attended with blood. [Wot in use.] 
IN-CRUST’, ». t [L. inerusto; in and crusto, to 
crust. 
To cover with a crust or with a hard coat; to form 
@ crust on the surface of any substance ; as, iron in- 
crusted with oxyd or rust; a vessel incrusted with 
salt, 
IN-CRUST’ATE, »v. 2. 


used. 
IN-CRUST-A/TION, n. [Fr., from L. incrustatio.] 

1. A crust or coat of any thing on the surface of a 
body. 

2. A covering or inlaying of marble, mosaic, or 
other substance, attached by cramp-irons, cem- 
ent, é&c. Brande. 

IN-CRUST’ED, pp. Covered with a crust. 

IN-C€RUST’ING, ppr. Covering with a crust. 

JN-ERUST’MENT, n. _Incrustation. Ed. Rev. 

IN-CRYS/TAL-LIZ-A-BLE, a. [in and crystallizable.] 
That will not crystallize ; that can not be formed in- 
to crystals; uncrystallizable. 

IN/€U-BATE, v. % [L. incubo; in and cubo, to lie 
down. 

To sit, as on eggs for hatching. 

IN-€U-BA/TION, x. [Fr., from L. incubatio.] 

The act of sitting on eggs for the purpose of hatch- 
ing young. Ray. 

This word has of late been sometimes applied to 
the hatching of eggs by artificial heat. Ure. 

IN €0’BI-TURE, n. Incubation. [ot used.] 
IN'€U-BUS, n. [L., from inenbo, to lie on.] 

1. The nightmare; suffocative anhelation, with a 
sense of external pressure upon the chest, often seem- 
ing to be that of some hideous monster, and. with 
tremor or violent struggle, transitory ; most common- 
ly occurring during sleep, though soinetimes during 
wakefulness. 

2. A demon; an imaginary being or fairy. 

Bp. Hall. 
IN-€UL/€ATE, ». t. [L. inculco, to drive or force on; 
in and calco, to tread, calz, the heel.} 

To impress by frequent admonitions ; to teach and 
enforce by frequent repetitions ; to urge on the mind. 
Our Savior inculcates on-his followers humility and 
forgiveness of injuries. 

IN-€UL/€A-TED, pp. Impressed or enforced by fre- 
quent admonifons. 
IN-€UL'€A-TING, ppr. 
repeated instruction. 
IN-€UL-€A/TION, n. 
repeated admonitions. 
IN-€UL’PA-BLE, a. [L. in and culpabilis, from culpa, 
a fault.) ; 
Without fault; unblamable ; that can not be ac- 


To incrust, [Less frequently 


Impressing or enforcing by 


The action of impressing by 


cused. South. 
IN-€UL/PA-BLE-NESS, n. Unblamableness. 
Mourtagu. 
IN-€UL/PA-BLY, adv. Unblamably : without blame. 


South. 
IN-CUL’PATE, v.t. [L. inculpo, to excuse.] 
To blame ; to censure; opposed to Excuuparer. 
Smart. 
[This sense is directly contrary to that of the Lat- 
in word, but is established by good authority.] 
IN-€UL’PA-TED, pp. Biamed; censured. 
IN-€UL/PA-TING, ppr. Blaming ; censuring, 
IN-CUL-PA/TION, n. [L. in and culpa.] 

Blame ; censure, Jefferson. 
IN-€UL’PA-TO-RY, a. Imputing blame. 
IN-€ULT’, a, [L. incultus ; in and cultus, from colo.} 

Untilled ; uncultivated, Thomson, 
IN-€UL’TI-VA-TED, a. Not cultivated; uncultiva- 


ted. 
IN-€UL-TI-VA’/TION, xz. Neglect or want of culti- 
vation. Berington. 
IN-CUL/TURE, n. Want or neglect of cultivation. 
Feltham. 
IN-CUM'BEN-CY, n. [from incumbent.] A lying or 
resting on something. 
2. The state of holding or being in possession of a 
benefice, or of an office. 
These fines are to be paid to the bishop only during bis. incume 


ncy. 
There is no ‘test of the tenure but incumbency on the f the 
King. B. Boeret, 
IN-CUM'BENT, a. [L. incumbens, incumbo; in and 
cumbo, to lie down ; Sp. ‘incumbir.] 
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1. Lying or resting on. 


And when to move the incumbent load they try. Addison, 
2. Supported ; buoyed up. 
And fly incumbent on the dusky air, Dryden. 


3, Leaning on or resting against ; as, incumbent sta- 
mens or anthers, jn botany. Martyn. 
4. Lying on, as duty or obligation; imposed and 
emphatically urging or pressing to performance ; in- 
dispensable. ' 
All men, truly zealous, will perform those good works which are 
incumbent on all Christians, Sprat. 
IN-€UM’BENT, n. The person who is in present pos- 
session of a benefice, or of any office [Jt is applied 
to civil officers as well as to “Spiga 
IN-€UM’/BENT-LY, adv. In an'incumbent manner. 
Chalmers. 
IN-CUM’BER, v. t. [Fr. encombrer ; It. ingombrare.] 
To burden with a load ; toembarrass. [See En- 
cumseER, and its derivatives.] i 
IN-CUM’BRANCE, n. A burdensome and trouble- 
some load ; any thing that impedes motion or ac- 
tion, or renders it difficult or laborious ; clog; imped- 
iment; embarrassment. 
2. A legal claim on the estate of another. 
IN-CUM’/BRAN-CER, x. One who has an incum- 


brance, ot some legal claim on an estate, Kent. 
IN-CUM/BROUS, «a. Cumbersome ; troublesome. 
Obs. Chaucer. 


I unr; ». t. [L. ineurro, to run against; iz and 
curro, to run; It. incorrere; Sp. incurrir.] 

1. Literally, to run against; hence, to become lia- 
ble to; to become subject to. Thus, a thief incurs 
the punishment of the law by the act of stealing, be- 
fore he is convicted, and we have all incurred the 
penalties of God’s law. 

2. To bring on; as, to incur a debt ; to incur guilt ; 
lo incur the displeasure of God ; to incur blame or 
censure, 

3. To occur; to meet ; to press on ; with to or into. 


f Ohad Bacon. 
IN-€0R-A-BIL/LTY, n. [Fr. incurabilité. 

The state of being incurable ; impossibility of cure ; 
instisceptibility of cure or remedy. Harvey. 
IN-€UR/A-BLE, a. [Fr.; in and curable.] That can 
not be cured ; not admitting of cure; beyond the 
power of skill or medicine ; as, an incurable dis- 

ease. 

2. Not admitting remedy or correction ; irremedia- 
ble; remediless; as, incurable evils, 

IN-CUR/A-BLE, n. A person diseased beyond the 
reach of cure. 

IN-€UR/A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of not admitting 
cure or remedy. 

IN-€UR/A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that ren- 
ders cure impracticable. 

IN-€U-RIL-OS’/L-TY, n. Want of curiosity ; inatten- 
tiveness ; indifference. Wotton. 
IN-€U’RI-OUS, a. [in and curious.] Destitute of cu- 

riosity ; not curious or inquisitive ; inattentive. 
Swift. 
IN-€0/REOUS-LY, acv. Without inquisitiveness. 
‘ Bp. Hall. 
IN-€0/RI-OUS-NESS, 2. Want of curiosity or inquis- 
itiveness, Chesterfield. 
IN-CUR/RED, (in-kurd’,) pp. Brought on. 
IN-CUR/RENCE, n. The act of bringing on, or sub- 
jecting one’s self to; as, the incurrence of. guilt. 
IN-CUR/RING, ppr. Becoming subject or liable to; 
bringing on. 
IN-€UR/SION, x. [Fr. incursion; L. incursio, from 
incurro. See Incur.] 

1, Literally, a running into; hence, an entering in- 
to a territory with hostile intention ; an inroad; ap- 
plied to the expeditions of small parties or detach- 
ments of an enemy’s army, entering a territory for 
attack, plunder, or destruction of a post or magazine, 
Hence it differs from inrasion, which is the hostile 
entrance of an army for conquest. During the revo- 
lution, the British troops made an incursion to Dan- 
bury, and destroyed the magazines. In opposing 
this incursion, General Wooster was killed. 

2. Attack ; occurrence ; as, sins of daily incursion. 
Unusual, : South. 
IN-CUR/SIVE, a, Hostile; making an attack or in- 

cursion. 
Se EE v. t ([L. incurvo; in and curvus, 
ent. 
To bend ; to creok; to turn from a right line or 
straight course. 
IN-CURV/ATE, a. Curved inward or upward. 
IN-CURV/A-TED, pp. Bent; turned from a rectilinear 
direction. 
IN-CURV!4-TING, ppr. Bending ; turning from a 
right line. 
IN-CURV-A/TION, n. The act of bending. 

2. The state of being bent or turned from a recti- 
linear course ; curvity ; crookedness, 

3. The act of bowing, or bending the body in re- 
spect or reverence. Stillin, 

IN-CURVE’, (in-kurv’,) v. t To bend; to make 
crooked. 

IN CURV'ED, 

IN-CURV/LTY > 


. 


. Ora. Bent; bent or curved inward. 
»”. {from L, incurvus.] : 


el 


IND 


A state of being bent or crooked; crookedness; a 
bending inward. Brown. 
IN'DA-GATE, v. t. [L. indago.] 
To seek or Search out. [JVot used.] 
IN-DA-GA/TION, n. The act of searching ; search ; 
inquiry ; examipation. [Little sre 
joyle. Brown. 
IN’DA-GA-TOR, n. A searcher; one who seeks or 
inquires with diligence. [Little used.] Boyle. 
IN-DAM/AGE, See Enpamace. . 
IN-DART’, v. t. [in and dart.] To dart in; to thrust 
or strike in. Shake. 
IN-DART/ED, pp. Darted in. 
IN-DART/ING, ppr. Darting or thrusting in. 
IN-DEB-I-TA'TUS AS-SUMP'SIT. See Assumr- 


SIT. 
IN-DEBT’, (-det’,) a verb, is never used. 
IN-DEBT’ED, (in-det’ed,) a. [It. indebitato.] 

1. Being in debt; having incurred a debt; held og 
obliged to-pay. A is indebted to B; he is indebted tm 
a large sum, or to a large amount. 

2. Obliged by something received, for which+resti- 
tution or gratitude is due. We are indebted to our 
parents for their care of us in infancy and youth; 
we are indebted to God for life ; we are indebted to the 
Christian religion for many of the advantages, and 
much of the refinement, of modern. times, 

IN-DEBT’ED-NESS; (in-det/ed-ness,) n. The state 
of being indebted. Smart. 
IN-DEBT’/MENT, (in-det/ment,) x. The state of be- 
ing indebted. [Little used.] Hall. 
IN-DE/CEN-CY, n. [Fr. indecence ; It. indecenza; L. 

indecens, indeceo ; in and deceo, to become.] 

That which is unbecoming in language or man- 
ners; any action or behavior which is deemed a Vio- 
lation of modesty, or an offense to delicacy, as rude 
or wanton actions, obscene language, and whatever 
tends to excite a blush in a spectator. Extreme as- 
surance or impudence may also be deemed indecency 
of behavior toward superiors. [See Inpecorum.] 

IN-DE’/CENT, a. [Fr. from L. indecens.] 

Unbecoming ; unfit to be seen or heard ; offengive 
to modesty and delicacy ; as, indecent language ; ia- 
decent manners ; an indecent posture or gesture, 


Dryden, 

IN-DE/CENT-LY, adv. Ina manner to offend mod- 
esty or delicacy. 

IN-DE-CID/UY-OUS, a. [in and deciduous.] Not fall- 
ing, as the leayes of the trees in autumn ; lasting ; 
evergreen. 

IN-DEC/I-MA-BLE, a. Not lable to the payment of 
tithes. Cowel, 

IN-DE-CI/PHER-A-BLE, a. That can not be déci- 


B kp f 
IN-DE-CIS/ION, (-de-sizh’un,) x. [in and decision. 


Want of decision; want of settled purpose or 
firmness in the determination of the will; a waver- 
ing of mind ; irresolution. Burke. 


& . f 
IN-DE-CY/SIVE, a. [in and decisive.] Not decisive ; 


not bringing to a final close or ultimate issue ; as, an 
indecisive battle or engagement; an argument indeci- 
sive of the question, 

2. Unsvttlet\; wavering; vacillating ; hesitating; 
as, an indecisive state of mind; an indecisive char- 


acter. 
IN-DE-CI/SIVE-LY, adv. Without decision. 
IN-DE-C]’/SIViN-NESS, x. The state of being unde- 
cided ; unsettled stats ; state of not being brought to 
a final issue. 7 
IN-DE-€LIN’A-BLE, ( [Fr., from L. indeclinabilis ; 
in and pera 
Not declinable; not varied by terminations; as, 
pondo, in Latin, is.an indeclinable noun. 
IN-DE-CLIN/A-BLY, adv. Without variation. 
Mountagu, 
IN-DE-€0M-PG6S8'A-BLE, a. [in and decomposable, 
Secmsee Not capable of decomposition, or of 
being resolved into the primary constituent elements, 


; Encyc. 
IN-DE-COM-P6S/A-BLE-NESS, 9, Incapableness of 


decomposition. 

IN-DE-€0/ROUS or IN-DE€'0-ROUS, a. [IL. indeco- 
rus; in and decor, decus, deceo, to become.] 

Unbecoming; violating good manners; cont 

to the established rules of good breeding, or to the 
forms of respect which age and station require, It 
is indecorous in a young person to take the highest 
place in company, when his superiors are present. 
Indecorous is sometimes equivalent to indecent ; but it 
is less frequently applied to actions ‘which offend 
modesty and chastity. 

IN-DE-€6’/ROUS-LY or IN-DE€/O-ROUS-LY, adv. 
In an unbecoming manner. 

IN-DE-€6/ROUS-NESS or IN-DE€/0-ROUS-NESS, 
n.. Violation of good manners in words or beh&‘ior. 

IN-DE-€60/RUM, n. [L. in and decorum.] : 

Impropriety of behavior; that in behavior or Man-~ 

ners which violates the established rules of civility, 
or the duties of respect which age or station requires ; 
an unbecoming action. Itis sometimes synonymous 
with Inpecency ; but indecency, more eausuer than 
indecorum, is applied to words or’actions which refer 
to what nature and propriety require to be coficealed 
or suppressed, é 
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IN-DEED’, adv. [in and decd.) In reality ; in truth; 
in fac. , 
The carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can be. — Rom. viii. 
Indeed is usually emphatical, but in some cases 
more so than in others ; as, this is true ; it is indeed, 


I were a beast indeed to do you wrong. Dryden. 
Some sons, indeed, some very fow we see, 
Who keep themselves from this infection free. Dryden. 


There is, indeed, no greater pleasure in visiting these mazazines 

of war. Addison, 

It is used to denote concession or admission ; as, 
ships not so large indecd, but better manned. 

Indecd is used as an expression of surprise, or for 
the purpose of obtaining confirmation of a fact stated. 
Indeed! is it possible? is it so.in fact ? 

IN-DE-FAT’L-GA-BLE;a. [L. indgfatigabilis ; in and 
dcfutico, fatigo, to fatigue.] 

Unwearied ; not tired ; not exhausted by labor ; 
not yielding to fatigue; as, indcfatiyable exertions ; 
indefatigable attendance or perseverance. 


ee Upborne with indefatigable wings. Milton. 
{N-DE-FAT’I-GA-BLE-NESS, 2. Unweariedness ; 
persistency. Parnell, 
IN-DE-FAT’I-GA-BLY, adv. Without weariness ; 
without yielding to fatigue. Dryden. 
IN-DE-FAT-I-GA'/TION, nx. Unweariedness. [JVot 


| used. 

1IN-DE-FEAS-IL-BIL/L-TY, n. [from indcfeasible.] The 

\ quality or state of being not subject to be nade void ; 
as, the indefeasibility of a title. 

JN-DE-FEAS/I-BLE, a. [in and defeasible; Fr. de- 
Suire, defait, to undo, to defeat ; de and faire, to make, 
L. facio.} . 

Not to be defeated; that can not be made void; 

. as, an indefeasible estate or title. 

IN-DE-FEAS’J-BLY, adv. Ina manner not to be de- 
feated or made void. 

IN-DE-FEC€T-I-BIL/LTY, n. [from indefectible.] The 
quality of being subject to no defect or decay. 

; Ck. Observer. 
IN-DE-FE€T’L-BLE, a. [in and defect.] Unfailing ; 
| not liable to defect, failure, or decay. 
IN-DE-FE€T/IVE, a. Not defective ; perfect ; com- 
’ plete. South, 
IN-DE-FEI/SI-BLE, a. Indefeasible. - [Vot used.] 
IN-DE-FENS-I-BIL/L-TY, nr. [from pores) 

The quality or state of not being capable of defense 

‘or vindication. Walsh. 

'IN-DE-FENS’/I-BLE, a. [in and defensible, from de- 

: as 

1. That can not be defended or niaintained. A 
military post may be indefensible ; a bad cause is inde- 

. fensible. 

2. Not to be vindicated or justified. An improper 

» action or indecent expression is indefensible, 

TN-DE-FENS’I-BLY, adv. In an indefensible manner. 

IN-DE-FENS/IVE, ac. Having no defense. Herbert. 

IN-DE-FICIEN-CY, (-fish’en-se,) n. The quality of 
not being deficient, or of suffering no delay. 

IN-DE-FI’CIENT, a. Not deficient; not failing ; 
perfect. 

IN-DE-FIN’A-BLE, a, That can not be defined. 

: Reynolds, 

IN-DE-FIN/A-BLY, adv. So as not to be capable of 
definition. 

IN-DEF’IN-ITE, a. [L. indefinitus; in and definitus, 
definio, to define ; de and /inio, to end, jinis, end.] 

1. Not limited or defined; not determinate ; not 
precise or certain ; as, an indefinite time. An indeji- 
nite proposition, term, or phrase, is one which has 
not a precise meaning or Jimited signification. 

2. That has no certain limits, or to which the 
human mind can affix none, as, indefinite space. A 

, Space may be indefinite, though not infinite, 

IN-DEF’IN-ITE-LY, adv. Without any settled limita- 
tion ; as, space indefinitely extended. 

2. Not precisely ; not with certainty or precision ; 
as, touse a word indefinitely. ; 

IN-DEF’IN-ITE-NESS, n. The quality of being un- 
defined, unlimited, or not precise and certain. 

IN-DE-FIN/I-TUDE, n. Quantity not-limited by our 
understanding, though yet finite. [JVot used.] Hale, 

IN-DE-HIS/CENT, a. [in and dehiscent.] Not open- 
ing spontaneously at maturity, as the pericarp of the 
hazel-nut. Li 

IN-DE-LIB/ER-ATE, a. 
deliberé.] 

Done or performed without deliberation or consid- 
eration ; sudden ; unpremeditated ; as, the indeliberate 

. commission of sin. 

IN-DE-LIB’/ER-ATE-LY, adv. Without deliberation 
or premeditation. 

IN-DEL-I-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of being indel- 
ible. Horsley. 
IN-DEL/LBLE, a. [Fr. indelebile; L. indelebilis; in 

and delebilis, from delco, to blot out.] ; 


[in and deliberate; Fr. ine 


1, Not to be blotted out; that can not be effacod |" 


or canceled ; as, indclible letters or characters. Indel- 
ible ink is such as can not be taken out of paper or 
cloth, or not by pi means, 

2. Not to be annulled. 


They are endued with indelible power from above, to feed and 
govern this household, [Unusual,] sk’ Sprat. 
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3. That can not be effaced or Jost ; as, impressions 
on the mind may be indelible; reproach or stain on 
reputation may be indelible. 

IN-DEL/I-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be blotted 
out or effaced ; too deeply imprinted to be effaced, or 
to vanish. . 

IN-DEL/I-CA-CY,-n. [in and delicacy.] Want of 
delicacy ; want of decency in language or behavior, 
regarding what nature and manners require to be 
concealed, : Addison. 

2. Want of a nice sense of propriety, or nice re- 
gard to refinement in manners or in the treatment of 
others; rudeness; coarseness of manners or Jan- 
guage; that which is offensive to refined taste or 
purity of mind. 

IN-DEL/I-CATE, a. Wanting delicacy; indecent ; 
but it expresses less than InpEcenT ; as, an indelicate 
word or expression ; tndelicate beiavior; indelicate 
customs. 

2. Offensive to good manners, or to purity of mind. 
IN-DEL’'I-CATE-LY, adv. Indecently ; in a manner 
to offend against good manners or purity of mind. 
IN-DEM-NI-FI-CA/TION, n. [from indemnify.] The 
act of indemnifying, saving harmless, or securing 

against loss, damage, or penalty. 

2. Security against loss, 

3. Reimbursement of loss, damage, or penalty. 

IN-DEM’NI-FI-ED, (in-dem/ne-fide,) pp. Saved harm- 
less ; secured against damage. 

IN-DEM/NI-FY, v.t. [in and damnify; L. damnijicus ; 
damnum, see 

1. To save harmless ; to secure against Joss, dam- 
age, or penalty. 

2. To make good; to reimburse to one what he 
has lost. We indemnify a man by giving sufficient 
security to make good a future loss, or by actual re- 
imbursement of loss, after it has occurred, 

IN-DEM’NI-FY-ING, ppr. Saving harmless; secur- 
ing against loss; reimbursing loss. 

IN-DEM'NI-TY, 7. [Fr. indemnité ; Sp. indemnidad ; 
It. indennitd ; L. in and damnum, loss. ] 

1. Security given to save harmless ; a writing or 
pledge by which a person is secured against future 

2. Security against punishinent. [loss. 

3. Indemnification or compensation for injury sus- 
tained. 

They were told to expect, upon the fall cof Walpole, a large and 

lucrative indemnity for their pretended wrongs. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England. 

[This is a recent sense of the word, borrowed from 
the French, and, perhaps, not fully authorized.] 

IN-DE-MON'STRA-BLE, a. [in and demonstrable.} 
That can not be demonstrated. 

IN-DEN-I-ZA'/TION, n. The act of naturalizing, or 
the patent by which a person is made free. 

IN-DEN'IZE, v. t. To endenize, which see. 

IN-DEN’I-ZEN, v. t. To invest with the privileges of 
a free citizen. Overbury. 

IN-DEN’I-ZEN-ED, pp. Invested with the privileges 
of a free citizen. 

IN-DEN/I-ZEN-ING, ppr. 
leges of a free citizen. 

IN-DENT’, v. t. [in and Fr. dent, L. dens, a tooth ; 
Fr. denteler ; Arm. danta.] 

1. To notch; to jag; to cut any margin into 
points or inequalities, like a row of teeth; as, to in- 
dent the edge of paper. 

The margins — are indented. Woodward. 

2. To bind out by indentures or contract; as, to 
indent a young man to a shoemaker; to indent a 
servant. 

IN-DENT’, ». i. 


Investing with the privi- 


To be cut or notched; hence, to 

crook or turn. Milton, 
2. To Contract; to bargain or covenant. [From 

the practice of using indented writings or counter- 


eee, Shak. 
IN-DENT’, x. Incisure ; a cut or notch in the margin 
of any thing, or a recess like a notch. Shak. 


2. A stamp. 
IN-DENT’, x. A certificate or indented certificate is- 
sued by the government of the United States at the 
close of the revolution, fur the principal or interest 


of the public debt. [ot used.] Ramsay. Hamilton. 
IN-DENT-A/TION, x. A notch; a cut in the margin 
of paper or other things. Woodward. 


2. A recess or depression in any border. 
IN-DENT’ED, pp. or a. Cut in the edge into points, 
like teeth. 

2. Bound out by indented writings; as,an indented 

apprentice or servant. 

3. Bound out by writings, or covenants in writing. 
The practice of indenting writings is, in some places, 
iscontinued, but the term remains in use.} 

IN-DENT’ED-LY, adv. With indentations. 
IN-DENT’ING, ppr. Cutting into notches, 
2. Binding out by covenants in writing. 
IN-DENT’ING, n. An impression like that made by 
a tooth. 
IN-DENT/MENT, 2. Indenture. [ Obsolete.] 
Bp. Hall, 
IN-DENT’QRE, x. A writing containing a contract. 
Indentures are generally duplicates, laid together 
and indented, so that the two papers or parchments 
correspond to each other. 
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a ne, 
neglected, while the writings or counterparts retain 
the name of indentures. 

IN-DENT’URE, v.t. To indent; to bind by indent. 
ures; a8, to indenture an apprentice. 

IN-DENT’URE, v. % Torun in and out; to indent. 

: Fcywood, 

IN-DENT/YE-ZD, pp. Bound by indentures; ap- 
prenticed. 

IN-DENT’UR-ING, ppr Binding by indentures. 

IN-DE-PEND/ENCE, : 

IN-DE-PEND’EN-CY, [iz and dependence. ] 

1. A state of being not dependent; complete ex- 
emption fron control, or the power of others; as, 
the independonce of the Supreme Being. . 

2. A state in which a person doves not rely on oth- 
ero fur subsistence ; ability to support one’s self, 

_3. A state of mind in which a person acts without 
bias or influence from others ; exemption from un- 
duo influence; self-direction. Independence of mind 
is an important qualification in a judge. 

_ 4. In ecclesiastical affairs, a system of independency 
is one in which each congregation of Christians is a 
complete church, subject to no superior authority. 

Declaration of Independence; tho solemn declaration 
of the coyigeses of the United States of America, on 
the 4th of July, 1776, by which they formally re- 
nounced their subjection to the government of Great 
Britain, 

IN-DE-PEND/ENT, a. [in and dependent.] 

1, Net dependent; not subject to the control of 
others; not subordinate, God is the only being who 
is pereery independent. 

. Not holding or enjoying possessions at the will 
of another; not relying on others ; not dependent, 
Wc all wish to be independent in property ; yet few 
men are wholly independent, even in property, and 
none ivdependent for the supply of their wants, 

3. Afiurding the means of independence ; as, an in 
dependent estate, 

4, Not subject to bias or influence; not obsequi- 
ous; sclf-directing; as, a man of an independent 
mind. 

5. Not connected with. It is believed that the soul 
may exist independent of matter. 

6, Free; easy ; self-commanding; bold; uncon- 
strained ; as, an independent air or manner. 

7. Separate from ; exclusive. 


Ne 


I mean the account of thet obligation in general, under which we 
conceive ourselves bound to obey a law, independent of those 
resources which the law provides for its own enlorcement. 

i Ward. 
8. Pertaining to the Independents. 
This word is followed by of or on, both of which 
are well authorized. On is most conformable to anal- 
ogy, for it always fullows depend, but of is most com- 


mon. 

IN-DE-PEND/ENT, x. One who, in religious affairs, 
maintains that every congregation of Christians is a 
complete church, subject to no superior authority, 
and competent to perform every act of government 
in ecclesiastical affairs. 

IN-DE-PEND/ENT-LY, adv. Without depending or 
relying on others; without control. 

2. Without undue bias or influence ; not obsequix 

ously. 

3. Without connection with other things. 
IN-DEP/RE-€A-BLE, a. That can not be deprecated. 
IN-DEP-RE-HENS/I-BLE, a4, That can not be found 

Bp. Morton. 

That can not be deprived. 
That can not be described. 
Not descriptive or contain- 


out. 
IN-DE-PRIV'A-BLE, a. 
IN-DE-SERIB/A-BLE, a. 
IN-DE-SERIP/TIVE, a, 

ing just description. 
IN-DE-SERT’, x. [ia and desert.] Want of merit or 


worth. Addison. 
IN-DES'I-NENT, a. [L. in and desino, to cease ; de 
and sino.) Not ceasing; perpetual. 


IN-DES/I-NENT-LY, adv. Without cessation. 

IN-DE-SIR’A-BLE, a. Not desirable. 

IN-DE-STRU€T-I-BIL'I-TY, n. [from indestructi- 
ble. 

The quality of resisting decomposition, or of being 
incapnble of destruction. 

IN-DE-STRU€T’I-BLE, a. [in and destructible.] 

That can not be destroyed ; incapable of decompo- 
sition; as a material substance. Boyle. 

IN-DE-STRU€T’I-BLY, adv. In an indestructible 
manner. 
IN-DE-TERM/IN-A-BLE, a. [in and determinable.] 

1. That can not be determined, ascertained, or 
fixed. Brown. 

2. Not to be determined or ended. 

IN-DE-TERM/IN-A-BLY, adv. In an indeterminable 
manner. 
1N-DE-TERM/IN-ATE, a. [in and determinate.] 

1. Not determinate ; net settled or fixed ; not defi- 
nite; uncertain; as, an indeterminate number of 
years. 

2. Not certain ; not brecise. 

An indeterminate quantity ; in mathematics, a quantity 
which has no fixed value, but which may be varied 
in accordance with any proposed condition. 

A. D. Stanley 


Ray. 


But indenting is often | IN-DE-TERM/IN-ATE-LY, adv. Not in any settled 
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manner ; indefinitely ; not with precise Jimits ; as,a 
space indeterminately large. ery) : 
2, Not with certainty or precision of signification ; 
as, an ideA indcterminately expressed. = 
[N-DE-TERM/IN-ATE-NESS, n. Indefiniteness ; 
want of certain limits; want of precision, Paley. 
[N-DE-TERM-IN-A/TION, n. [in and determination. ] 
1. Want of determination ; an unsettled or waver- 
ing state, as of the mind. 
2. Want of fixed or stated direction. Bramhall. 
{N-DE-TERM/IN-ED, a. [in and determined.] Un- 
determined ; unsettled ; unfixed. 
[N-DE-VOTE’, a, Not devoted. Bentley. 
IN-DE-VOT’‘ED, a. Not devoted. Clarendon. 
IN-DE-VO’TION, n. [Fr.; on and devotion. 
Want of devotion ; absence of devout affections. 


Decay of Piety. 

IN-DE-VOUT’, a. [Fr. indevot.] 

Undevout ; not having devout affections 

Decay of Piety. 

IN-DE-VOUT’LY, adv. Without devotion. 

IN'DEX, n.; pl. Inpexes, sometimes Inpices. [L., 
connected with indico, to show; in and dico, Gr. 
Oetkvvw,] 

1. That which points out; that which shows or 
manifests, 

Tastes are the inderes of the different qualities of plants. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. The hand that points to any thing, as the hour 
of the day, the road to a place, &c. Bentley. 

3. A table of the contents of a book. Watts, 

A table of references in an alphabetical order. 

4, In anatomy, the fore-finger, or pointing finger. 

5. In arithmetic and algebra, the figure or letter 
which shows to what power any quantity is in- 
volved; the exponent. [In this sense, the plural is 
always ee * Barlow. 

6, The indez of a logarithm, is the integral part of the 
logarithm, and is always one less than the number of 
integral figures in the given number. It is also called 
the characteristic. Barlow. 

7. The indiz of a globe, or the gnomon, is a little 
style fitted on the north pole, which, when the globe 
js turned, serves to point to certain divisions of the 
hour-circle. Encye. 

8. Index of refraction ; in optics, the sine. of the 
angle of incidence, the sine of the angle of refrac- 
tion being taken for unity. . Thus the_ index of refrac- 
tion for sulphur is 2, because, when light passes out 
of air into sulphur, the sine of the angle of incidence 
is double the sine of the angle of refraction. 

9. In music, a direct, which see. [ Olmsted. 

In the Roman Catholic church, the index prohibitory 
is a catalogue of books which are forbidden to be 
read ; the indez ezpurgatory is a catalogue specifying 
passages in books which are to be expunged, or al- 

~ tered) These catalogues are published with addi- 
tions, from time to time, under the sanction of the 
pope. % Hook, 

IN’DEX, v. 4° ‘To provide with an index or table of 
referepces: to reduce to an index; as, to index a 
vook,. wes 

IN'‘DEX-ED, (in’dext,) pp. Furnished with or reduced 
to an index. 

1N/DEX-ER, n. One who makes an index. 

(N-DEX/I€-AL, a. Having the form of an index; 
pertaining to an index. 

{N-DEX/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of an in- 
dex. Swift. 

IN/DEX-ING, ppr. Furnishing with a table of refer- 

IN-DEX-TER/I-TY, . [in and dezterity.] __ [ences. 

1. Want of dexterity or readiness in the use of 
the hands; clumsiness; awkwardness. 

2. Want of skill or readiness in any art or occupa- 
tion, Harvey. 
tN/DIA, (ind’ya,) ». A country in Asia, so named 

from the River Indus. 

ae MAN,n, A large ship employed in the India 
trade. 

IN/DIAN, (ind/yan,) a. [from Ipdia, and this from 
Indus, the name of a river in Asia. 

Pertaining to either of the Indies, 
to the aborigines of America. 

IN’DIAN, n. A general name of any native of the 
Indies; as, an East Indian, or West Indian. It is 
particularly applied to any native of the American 
continent. 

{N/DIAN AR/RGOV,-ROOT, n. A plant of the genus 
Maranta, 

IN/DIAN BER/RY, zx. 


ast or West, or 


Cocculus Indicus, which see, 
Ure. 

(IN/DIAN ae ee n. A plant of the genus Jatropha. 

iN’DIAN €ORN, 2. A plant, the maize, of the genus 
Zea, a native of America. 

es €RESS, n+ A plant of the genus Tropeo- 
um. 

IN'DIAN FIG, 2. A plant of the genus Cactus, 

IN‘DIAN INK, { nm, A substance brought chiefly from 

IN’DIA INK, China, used for water colors. It 
is in rolls, or in square cakes, and is said to consist 


of lampblack and animal glue. Brande. 
IN’‘DIAN-ITE, n. [from Jndia.] A doubtful miner- 
al of the feldspar family. Dana. 


IN’DIAN-LIKE, a, Resembling an Indian. 
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IN’DIAN RED, n. A species of ocher, a very fine,; the council of Nice ordained that accounts of years 


purple earth, of a firm, compact texture, and great 
weight. i 

IN’DIAN REED, 2. A plant of the genus Canna. 

IN/DIAN TO-BA€’€O, n. <A species of Lobelia, 
which see. ; 

IN’/DIAN TUR/NIP, nz. An American plant, Arum 
triphyllum, with a head of red flowers growing on a 
stem, a root resembling a small turnip, but having 
a very acrid juice. Farm. Encyc. 

IN’DIA RUB/BER, ) 2. The caoutchouc, a substance 

IN/DIAN RUB’/BER, of extraordinary. elasticity, 
called also Evasric Gum, or Resin. It is produced 
by incision from several trees of different genera. 

IN’DI-CANT, a. or n. [L., indicans; in and dico, to 
show. ] 

A term applied to that which points out what is to 
be done for the cure of disease. Coze, 
IN'DL-€ATE, v. t. [L. indico; in and~dico, to show, 

Gr. detxvvpt.] : 

1. To show ; to point out; to discover; to direct 
the mind to a knowledge of something not seen, or 
something that will probably occur in future. Thus, 
fermentation indicates a certain degree of heat in a 
liquor. A heavy swell of the sea, in calm weath- 
er, often indicates a storm at adistance. A particular 
kind of cloud in the west, at evening, indicates the 
approach of rain. 

2, To tell; to disclose. 

3. In medicine, to show or manifest by symptoms ; to 
point to as the proper remedies ; as, great prostration 
of strength indicates the use of stimulants. 

IN’DI-CA-TED, pp. Shown; pointed out; directed. 

IN’DI-€A-TING, ppr. Showing; pointing out; di- 
recting. - 

IN-DI-CA/TION, n. The act of pointing out. 

2. Mark ; token ; sign ; symptom ; whatever serves 
to discover what is not before known, or otherwise 
obvious. 


The frequent stops they make in the most convenient places are 
plain indications of their weariness. ison. 


3. In medicine, any symptom or occurrence in a dis- 
ease, which serves to direct to suitable remedies. 

4, Discovery made ; intelligence given. Bentley. 

5. Explanation ; display. [Little used.] Bacon. 

IN-DI€'A-TIVE, a. [L. indicativus.] Showing ; giv- 

ing intimation or knowledge of something not visi- 
ble or obvious. Reserve is not always indicative of 
modesty ; it may be indicative of prudence. 

2. In grammar, the indicative mode is the form of 
the verb that indicates, that is, which affirms or de- 
“nies ; as, he writes, he is writing; they run; we mis- 
improve advantages. It also asks questions; as, has 
the mail arrived? 

The word is often used as @ noun to denote this 


mood, 
IN-DI€’/A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a manner to show or 
signify. Grew. 
IN’DI-€A-TOR, nz. He or that which shows or points 


out. Smith, 

IN‘DI-€A-TO-RY, a. Showing; serving to show or 
make known. 

IN-DI-CA'VIT, n, ‘ee In England, a writ of pro- 
hibition which lies for the patron of a church whose 
incumbent is sued in the spiritual court by another 
clergyman, for tithes amounting to a fourth part of 
the profits of the advowson. Blackstone. 

IN/DICE. See InpeEx. 

eee ae n. [L. indicum, indigo, and d.60s,a 
stone. 

In mineralogy, a variety of shor! or tourmalin, of 
an indigo-blue color, sometimes with a tinge of azure 
or green. Cleaveland, 

IN-DICT’, (in-dite’,) v. t. [L. indictus, from indico ; in 
and dico, to speak.] 

In law, to accuse or charge with a crime or misde- 
meanor, in writing, by a grand jury under oath. It 
is the peculiar province of a grand jury to indict, as 
it is. of a house of representatives to impeach. It is 
followed by of; as, indicted of treason or arson. 

IN-DICT’A-BLE, (in-dit'a-bl,) a. That may be in- 
dicted ; as, an indictable offender. : 

2. Subject to be presented by a grand jury; sub- 
ject to indictment; as, an indictable offense. 

IN-DICT’ED, (in-dit/ed,) pp. Accused by a grand 
ury. 

IN-DICT-ER’, x. A person indicted. 

IN-DICT’ER, (in-dit/er,) n. One who indicts. 

IN-DICT’ING, (in-dit’ing,) ppr. Accusing, or makin 
a formal or written charge of a crime by a gran 


jury. 

IN-DI€/TION, n. [Fr., from Low L. indictio, indico.] 
1. Declaration ; proclamation. ‘acon. 
2. In chronology, a cycle of fifteen years, instituted 

by Constantine the Great ; originally a period of tax- 
ation. Constantine, having reduced the time which 
the Romans were obliged to serve in the army to fif- 
teen years, imposed a tax ortribute at the end of that 
term, to pay the troops discharged, This practice in- 
troduced the keeping of accounts by this period. 
But, as it is said, in honor of the great victory of 
Constantine over Mezentius, Sept. 24, A. D. 312, b 

which Christianity was more effectually established, 


should no longer be kept by Olympiads, but that the 
indiction should be used as the point from which to 
reckon and date years. This was begun January 
1, A. D. 313. Johnson. Encyc. 
IN-DI€’/TIVE, a. Proclaimed; declared. 
IN-DICT’/MENT, (in-dite/ment,) x, A written accu- 
sation or formal charge of a crime or misdemeanor, 
preferred to a court by a grand jury under oath. 
k Blackstone, 
-2. The paper or parchment contaiming the accusa- 
tion of a grand jury. p 
IN’DIES, (ind’yez,) n. pl. of Inpra. 
IN-DIF/FER-ENCE, n,_[Fr., from L. indifferentia ; in 
and difero, to differ. Inp1rrzRENcy is little used.] 

1. Equipoise, or neutrality of mind between differ- 
ent persons or things; a state in which the mind is 
not inclined to one side more than the other; as 
when we see a contest of parties with indifference. 

2. Impartiality; freedom from prejudice, prepos- 
session, or bias ; as when we read a book on contro- 
verted points with indifference. [This is a different 
application of the first definition. ] 

3.. Unconcernedness; a state of the mind when it 
feels no anxiety or interest in what is presented to 
it. No person of humanity can behold the wretch- 
edness of the poor with indifference. 

4. State in which there is no difference, or in 
which no moral or physical reason preponderates ; 
as when we speak of the indifference of things in 
themselves, Hooker. 

IN-DIF’FER-ENT, a. [Fr., from L. indifferens.} 
1. Neutral; not inclined to one side, party, or 
thing more than to another. 
Cato knows neither of them, 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. Addison. 
“2. Uncencerned ; feeling no interest, anxiety, or 
care respecting any thing. It seems to be impossible 
that a rational being should be indifferent to the means 
of obtaining endless happiness. 

It was a remarkable law of Solon, that any person who, in the 
commotions of the republic, remained neuter, or an indiffer- 
ent spectator of the contending parties, should be condemned 
to perpetual banishment. Addison. 

3. Having no influence or preponderating weight j 
having no difference that gives a preference. It is 
indifferent which road we take. r 

4, Neutral, as to good or evil. Things in them- 
selves indifferent may be rendered evil by the prohi- 
bition of law. 

5. Impartiel ; disinterested ; as, an indifferent 
judge, juror, or arbitrator. 

6. Passable; of a middling state or quality 
neither good, nor the worst; as indifferent writing or 
paper. 

Indifferent, used adverbially, as indifferent honest, 
is ungrammatical and vulgar. 

IN-DIF/FER-ENT-ISM, n. State of indifference, 
sea Carlisle, 
IN-DIF’FER-ENT-LY, adv. Without distinction or 

preference ; as, to offer pardon indifferently to all. 
Addison. 
2. Equally ; impartially ; without favor, prejudice, 
or bias. 
They may truly and jndifferently minister justice. 
peak indi u Y Common Prayer. 
3. In a neutral state; without concern ; without 
wish or aversion. 


Set honor in one eye and death {’ the other, 
And I will look on death indifferently. Shak, 


4, Not well; tolerably ; passably ; as, indifferently 
well; to be indifferently entertained. 

IN’DI-GENCE, | 2. [F'r. indigence, from’ L. indigen- 
IN/DI-GEN-CY, tia, from indigeo ; in, or ind, and 
eyeo, to want, to lack.] 

Want of estate, or means of comfortable subsist- 
ence; penury; poverty. A large portion of the hu- 
man race live in indigence, while others possess moré 
than they can enjoy. 

IN‘DI-GENE, 1. (L indigena; in, or ind, and geno, 
gigno, to beget or to be born.] 

One born in a country ; a native animal or plant. 
? Evelyn. Vatiel. 

IN-DIG/EN-OUS, a. [L. indigena, supra.] 

1. Native ; born in a country ; applied to persons. 

Native ; produced naturally in a country or cli: 
mate ; not exotic ; applied to vegetables, 

IN'DLGENT, a. [L. indigeng ; Fr. indigent.] 
Destitute of property or means of comfortable sub 
‘stence ; needy ; poor. 

Charity consists in relieving the indigent, + Addison, 


IN'DI-GENT-LY, adv. In an indigent, destitute man- 


ner. 
IN-DI-GEST’,n. A crude mass, [Wot used.] Shak. 
IN-DI-GEST’ED, a. . [in and digested ; L. indigestus.] 

1. Not digested ; not.concocted in the stomach ; 
not changed or prepared for nourishing the body ; _ 
undiponed 5 crude. 

2. Not separated into distinct classes or orders, or 
into proper form; not regularly disposed and ar- 
ranged. Chaos is represented as a rude or indi, 4 : 
mass. . 
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3. Not methodized; not reduced to due form ; 
crude ; as, an indigested scheme. 
4. Not prepared by heat. 
5, Not brought to suppuration, as the contents of 
an abscess or boil; as, an indigested wound. 
: Wiseman. 
IN-D1-GEST’LRBLE, a. [in and digestible] Not di- 
gestible; not easily converted into chyme, or pre- 
pared in the stomach for nourishing the body. 
Arbuthnot, 
2, Not to be received or patiently endured. 
{N-DI-GEST’I-BLY, adv. Not digestibly. ; 
IN-DI-GES/TION, (-jest/yun,) 2. [in and anes 
Want of due coction in the stomach; a failure o 
that change in food which prepares it for nutriment ; 
trudity. Encye. 
As a disease, dyspepsy ; that state of the stomach, 
in which it is incapable of performing its natural 
healthy functions. 
IN-DIG/IT-ATE, v. i. To communieate ideas by the 
fingers ; to show or compute by the fingers. 
IN-DIG/IT-ATE, v. % To point out with the finger. 
Brown. 
IN-DIG/IT-A-TING, ppr. Showing, directing, or com- 
uting by the fingers. 
IN-DIG-IT-A’TION, n. ‘The act of pointing out with 


the finger. More. 
IN-DIGN’, (in-dine’,) a, peice 
Unworthy ; disgraceful. [ Obs.] Shak. 
IN-DIG/NANCE, x. Indignation. [Not in use.] 
Spenser, 


{N-DIG/NANT, a. [L. indignans, from indignor, to 
disdain ; iz and dignor, dignus.] 

Affected at once with anger and disdain ; feeling 
the mingled emotions of wrath and scorn or con- 
tempt, as when a person is exasperated at one de- 
spised, or by a mean action, or by ihe charge of a dis- 
honorable act, Goliath was indignant at the chal- 
lenge of David. 

Hoe strides indignant, and with haughty cries 

To single pein fairy prince sen z: Tickell, 
IN-DIG/NANT-LY, adv. In an indignant manner. 
IN-DIG-NA’TION, n. [Fr., from L. indignatio.] 

1. A strong and elevated disapprobation of what is 
flagitious in character or conduct ; anger, or extreme 
anger, mingled with contempt, disgust, or abhor- 
rence. : 

When Haman saw Mordecai in the king’s Ex that he stood 


not up, nor moved for him, he was of indignation 
against Mordecai. — Esth. v. 


2. The anger of a superior; extreme anger; par-- 
ticularly, the wrath of God against sinful men for | 


their ingratitude and rebellion. 2 Kings iii. 

3. The effects of anger; the dreadful effects of 
God’s wrath ; terrible judgments. Js. xxvi. 

4, Holy displeasure at one’s self for sin. 2 Cor. 


IN-DIG/NLFY, v. t To treat disdainfully. [Wot 


aaa Spenser. 
{N-DIG/NI-TY, x. [L. indignitas.] 

Unmerited, contemptuous eonduct toward an- 
other ; any action toward another which manifests 
contempt for him; contumely ; incivility or injury, 
acuvmpanied with insult. Contemptuous words re- 
specting one, or foul language in the presence of 

rsons of character and delicacy, and indecent be- 

avior, are indignities. Christ on the cross was 
treated with the foulest indignity. 
IN-DIGN/LY, (in-dine/ly,) adv, Unworthily. [Obs.] 
fall. 


IN’DI-GO, 2. [L. indicum, from India; Fr. It. and Sp. 
indigo. ] 

A substance or dye, prepared from the leaves and 
stalks of the indigo-plant, which are steeped in water 
till the pulp is extracted, when the liquor is drawn 
off and churned or agitated, till the dye begins to 
granulate. The flakes are then left to settle; the 
liquor is again drawn off, and the indigo is drained 
in bags and dried in boxes. It is used for.dyeing a 
deep blue... Edwards, ¥/, Ind. 

{N-DLGO’GEN, n. White or reduced indigo, pro- 
duced by the action upon blue indigo of any deoxy- 
dating body. Grahium, 

{N-DI-GOM’E-TER, n. An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the strength of indigo. . Ure. 

A{N'DI-GO-PLANT, zn. A name common to several 
species of the genus Indigofera, from which is pre- 
pared indigo. They are natives of Asia, Africa, and 
America, and are called by the native Aimnericans 
anil, The calyx is patent ; the carina of the corol is 
furnished with a subulate, patulous spur on each 
side ; the legume is linear, Several species are cul- 
tivated for making indigo, of which the most impor- 
tant are the J. tinctoria, or common indigo-plant, the 
ZT, anil, a larger especies, and the J. disperma, which 
furnishes the Guatimala indigo. 

c. Miller, Edin. Encyc. 


Ency 
IN-DI-GOT'TE, a. rage ned acid is obtained by boiling 


indigo in nitric acid, 


water. , 
IN-DIL/A-TO-RY, a, [in and dilatory.] Not dilatory 

or slow. Cornwallis. 
IN-DIL/I-GENCE, n. [in and diligence. 

diligence ; slo’ ness, 


iluted with an equal weight of 


}. Jonson. 
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IN-DIL/I-GENT, a. Not diligent ; idle ; slothful. 
Feltham, 
IN-DIL/I-GENT-LY, adv. Without diligence. 
; Bp. Hall. 
IN-DI-MIN‘ISH-A-BLE, a, That can not be dimin- 
i Milton. 


ished. 
IN-DI-RE€T’, a. [L. indirectus; in and directus, from 
dirigo. 

‘es ot straight or rectilinear ; deviating from a di- 
rect line or course ; circuitous. From New York to 
England 4 Bourdeaux, is an indirect course. 

2. Not direct, in a moral sense; not tending to a 
purpose by the shortest or plainest course, or by the 
obvious, ordinary means, but obliquely or conse- 
quentially ; by remote means; as, an indirect accu- 
sation ; an tndirect attack on reputation ; an indirect 
answer or proposal. Hence, 

3. Wrong; improper. Shak. 

4. Not fair; not honest; tending to mislead or 
deceive. 

Indirect dealing will be discovered one time or other. Tillotson. 


5. Indirect tar, is atax or duty on articles of con- 
suraption, as an excise, customs, é&c. 
IN-DI-RE€/TION, nx. [in and direction.] Oblique 
course or mean% Shak. 
2. Dishonest practice. [ Obs.] Shek. 
IN-DI-RE€T’/LY, adv. Not in a straight line or 
course ; obliquely. 
2. Not by direct means. 
3. Not in express terms. He indirectly mentioned 
the subject. 
4. Unfairly. 


Your crown and kingdom indirectly held, Shak. 


IN-DI-RE€T’NESS, 2. Obliquity ; devious course. 
2. Unfairness ; dishonesty. Mountagu. 
IN-D1S-CERN’I-BLE, (-diz-zern/a-bl,) a. [ia and dis- 
coraitia.| That can not be discerned ; not visible or 
perceptible ; not discoverable. Denham. 
IN-DIS-CERN’I-BLE-NESS, x. Incapability of being 
discerned. Hammond. 
IN-DIS-CERN’I-BLY, adv. In a mauner not to be 
seen or perceived. 


IN-DIS-CERP’'I-BLE, a. Indiscerptible. (bs. 
OTe. 


IN-DIS-CERP/I-BLE-NESS,x. The state of not being 
capable of separation of constituent parts. - 

IN-DiS-CERP-TI-BIL’I-TY, n. The quality of being 
incapable of dissolution, or separation of parts, 

IN-DIS-CERP/TI-BLE, a. [in and discerptible.] In- 
capable of being destroyed by dissolution, or separa- 
tion of parts. Bp. Butler. 

IN-DIS-CERP’TI-BLY, adv. So as not to be capable 
of separation into parts, 

IN-DiS’/CI-PLIN-A-BLE, a. [in and _ disciplinable.] 
That can not be disciplined or subjected to discipline ; 
not capable of being improved by discipline. Hale. 

IN-DIS'CI-PLINE, n. Want of discipline, or instruc- 
tion. G. Morris. 

IN-DIS-€6V’ER-A-BLE, (-kuv’er-a-bl,) a. [ix and 
discoverable.] That can not be discovered; undis- 
coverable. 

IN-DIS-COV'ER-Y, n. [in and discovery.] Want of 
discovery. [Unusual.] Brown, 

IN-DIS-CREET’, a. [in and discreet.] Not discreet ; 
wanting in discretion ; imprudent; inconsiderate ; 
injudicious ; as persons. 

2. Not according to discretion or sound judgment ; 
as, indiscreet behavior. 

IN-DIS-CREET’LY, adv. Not discreetly ; without 
prudence ; inconsiderately ; without judgment. 

IN-DIS-CRETE’, a. Not discrete or separated. 

Pownal. 

IN-DIS-CRE//TION, (-dis-kresh/un,) .. [in and dis- 
cretion.] Want of discretion; imprudence. The 
grossest vices pass under the fashionable name in- 
discretions. 

IN-DIS-CRIM'IN-ATE, a. [L. indiscriminatus. 
DiscriMINateE.] 

1. Undistinguishing ; not making any distinction ; 
as, the indiscriminate voraciousness of a glutton. 
Chesterfield. 
2. Not having discrimination ; confused. 
3. Undistinguished or undistinguishable. 

IN-DIS-E€RIM/IN-ATE-LY, adv. Without distinction ; 
in confusion, 

IN-DIS-CRIM/IN-A-TING, a. Not making any dis- 
tinction ; as, the victims of an indiscriminating spirit 
of rapine. Marshall. 

IN-DIS-ERIM-IN-A/TION, x. Want of discrimina- 
tion or distinction. Jefferson. 

IN-DIS-CERIM/IN-A-TIVE, a, Making no distinction. 

IN-DIS-OUSS/ED, (-dis-kust’,) a. Not discussed. 


See 


Donne, 
IN-DIS-PENS-A-BIL/I-TY, 2. Indispensableness, 
Little used, Skelton. 


IN-DIS-PENS’A-BLE, a, [Fr.; in and dispensable.] 
Not to be dispensed with ; that can not be omitted, 
remitted, or spared ; absolutely necessary or requi- 
site. Air and water are indispensable ‘to the life of 
man. Our duties to God and to our fellow-men are 
of indispensable obligation. 


‘Want of | IN-DIS-PENS’A-BLE-NESS, n, The state or quality 


of being absolutely necessary. 
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IN-DIS-PENS/A-SLY, adv. Necessarily; in a man. 
ner or degree that rorbids dispensation, omission, or 


want. 
IN-DiS-PERS/ED, (-dis-perst/,) a. Not dispersed. 


More, 
IN-DIS-POSE’, v. t. [Fr. indisposer; in ard disposer, 
to dispose or fit. See Drserosr.} 

1. To disincline ; to alienate the mind and render 
it averse or unfavorable to any thing. A love of 
pleasure indisposes the mind to severe study and 
steady attention to business. The pride and selfish- 
ness of men indispose them to religious duties. 

2. To render unfit ; to disqualify for its proper 
functions ; to disorder ; as, the distemperature wf in- 
disposed organs, Glanville. 

3. To disorder slightly, as the healthy functions of 
the body. 

It made him rather indiaposed than sick. Walton. 


4. To make unfavorable or disinclined; with 
toward. 
The king wes sufficiently indiapoeed toward the persons, or the 
principles of Calvin’s disciples. Ctarendon. 
IN-DIS-PO9/ED, pp. or a. Disinclined; averse; un- 
willing ; unfavorable. 
2. Disordered ; disqualified for its functions ; unfit. 
3. Slightly disordered ; not in perfect health. 
IN-DIS-POS'ED-NESS,n. Disinclination ; slight aver- 
sion ; yswillingness ; unfavorableness. 
2. Unfitness ; disordered state. 
IN-DiS-POS/iNG, ppr. Disinclining ; rendering some- 
what averse, unwilling, or unfavorable. 
2. Disordering ; rendering unfit. 
IN-DIS-PO-€1//TION, (-po-zish/un,) n. [Fr.; in and 
disposition.) Disinclination, aversion ; unwilling- 
ness ; dislike ; as the indisposition*of men to submit 
to severe discipline; an indisposition to abandon 
vicious practices. 
A general indispozition toward believing. Allerbury. 
2. Slight disorder of the healthy functions of the 
bedy ; tendency to disease. IJndisposition is a slight 
defect of healthy action in bodily functions, rather 
thon settled or marked disease. . 
3. Want of tendency or natural appetency or affin- 
ity ; as, the indisposition of two substances to coms 


bine. 

IN-D{S/PU-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; in and disputable.] Not 
to be disputed ; incontrovertible ; incontestable ; too 
evident to admit of dispute. Addison. 

IN-DIS/PU-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality 
of being indisputable, or too clear to admit of con- 
troversy. 

IN-DIS/PU-TA-BLY, adv. Without dispute; in a 
manner or degree not admitting of controversy ; 
unquestionably ; without opposition. 

IN-DIS-POT’ED, a. Not disputed or controverted ; 
undisputed. Encyc. 

IN-DIS-SO-LU-BIL/I-TY, n. [Fr. indissolubilité: See 
InpDIssoLuBLe.] 

1. The quality of being indissoluble, or not capable 
of being dissolved, melted, or lique‘ied. Locke. 

2. The quality of being incapable of a breach; 
perpetuity of union, obligation, or binding force. 

Warburton, 

IN-DIS/SO-LU-BLE, a. [Fr., from L, indissolubiis ; in 
and dissolubilis, from dissolvo ; dis and solvo, to loosen.) 

1, Not capable of heing dissolved, melted, or lique- 
fied, as by heat or water. Few substances are abso- 
lutely indissoluble by heat; many are indissoluble in 
water. 

2. “hat can not be broken or rightfully violated : 
perpetually binding or obligatory ; as, an indissoluble 
league or covenant. The marriage covenant is in- 
dissoluble, except in certain specified cases, 

3. Not to be broken; firm; stable; as, indissoluble 
friendship ; indissoluble bands of love. 

IN-DIS/SO-LU-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
incapable of dissolution, separation, or breach ; indis- 
solubility. Hiale. 

IN-DIS’/SO-LU-BLY, adv. » In a manner resisting sep- 
aration ; firmly united beyond the power of separa 
tion; in a manner not to be dissolved or broken. 


On they move 
Indiseolubly firm. IMilton, 
IN-DIS-SOLV'A-BLE, (-diz-zolv’-,) a. [in and dix 
solvable.| That can not be dissolved ; not capable 
of being melted or liquefied. 

2. Indissoluble ; that can not be broken ; perpetu- 
ally firm and binding; as, an indissolvable bond of 
union, 

3. Not capable of separation into parts by 
process. 

{N-DIS-SOLV’/A-BLE-NESS, n. Indissolubleness, 
IN-DIS’/TAN-CY, n. - Want of distance or separation, 
Al bad word, and not used.) Pearson. 
IN-DIS-TIN€T’, a. [Fr.; L. indistinctus ; in and dis- 

tinctus. See Distinct.) 

1, Not distinct or distinguishable ; not separate in 
such a manner as to be perceptible by itself. The 

of a substance are indistinct, when they are s0 
‘blended that the eye can not separate them, or per- 
ceive them as separate. Sounds are indistirg’, W' 
the ear can not separate them. Hence. 


natural 
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2. Obscure; not clear; confused, as, indistinct 
ideas or notions. 

3. Imperfect ; faint ; not presenting clear and well- 
defined images; as, indistinct vision ; an indistinct 
view. 

4. Not exactly discerning. [Unusual.] Shak. 
IN-DIS-TINE€T'I-BLE, a. Undistinguishable. [Little 
used, Warton. 
IN-DIS-TIN€/TION, n. Want of distinction ; confu- 

sion ; uncertaiaty. 

The indistinction of many of the same name — hath made some 

doubt, Brown. 

2, Indiscrimination ; want of distinction, Sprat, 

3. Equality of condition or rank. Coxe, Switz. 

IN-DIS-TINE€T’LY, adv. Without distinction or sep- 
aration ; as when parts cf a thing are indistinctly 
seen. 

2. Confusedly ; not clearly; obscurely ; as when 
ideas are indistinctly comprehended. 

3. Not definitely ; not with precise limits; as when 

' _ the border of a thing is indistinctly marked. 
IN-DIS-TINET’NESS, » Want of distinction or dis- 
crimination ; confusion ; uncertainty. 

+ 2 Obscurity ; faintness; as, the indistinctness of 
vision. 

IN-DIS-TIN’'GUISH-A-BLE, (-ting/gwish-a-bl,) a. 
[in and distinguishable.] That can not be distin- 
guished or separated ; undistinguishable. Tytler. 

IN-DIS-TIN’GUISH-ING, a. Making no difference ; 
as, indistinguishing liberalities. Johnson. 

[N-DIS-TURB/ANCE, n. [in and disturbance.] Free- 
dom from disturbance ; calmness ; repose ; tranquil- 


lity. Temple. 
IN-DITCH’, v. t. To bury ina ditch. 


[Little used.] 
Bp. Halt, 
es vt. FL. indico, indictum; in and dico, to 
eak, 
1. To compose ; to write ; to commit to words in 
writing. 
Hear how learned Greece her useful rules indites. Pope, 


2. To direct or dictate what is to be uttered or 
written. The late President Dwight indited his ser- 
mons. 

My heart is indifing 2 good matter. — Ps. xlv. 

IN-DITE’, v.i. To compose an-account of. Waller. 

This is from the same original as Inpicr. The 
different applications of the word have induced au- 
thors to express each in a different orthography, but 
without good reason. } 

{N-DIT’ED, pp. Composed ; written; dictated. 

IN-DITE/MENT, n. The act of inditing. 

IN-DI1’ER, n. One who indites, 

QN-DIT’ING, ppr. Committing to words in writing; 
dictxting what shall be written. 

{N-DI-VID’A-BLE, a. ‘Not capable of division. Shak. 

IN-DI-VID/ED, a. Undivided. Patrick. 

IN-DI-VID/U-AL, a. [Fr. individucl; L. individuus ; 
in and dividuus, from divido, to divide.] 

1, Not divided, or not to be divided; single; one ; 
Qs, an individual man or city. 

Under his great vicegeront reiga abide 
United, as one individual soul, Mitton. 

2. Pertaining to one only ; as, individual labor or 
exertiuns, 

IN-DI-VID/Y-AL, ». A single person or human be- 
ing. This is the common application of the word ; 
as, there was not an individual present. 

2. A single animal or thing of any kind. But 
this word, as a noun, is applied particularly to hu- 
man beings. 

{N-DI-VID/U-AL-ISM, n. The state of individual in- 
terest, or attachment to the interest of individuals, 
in preference to the common interest of society. 

{N-DI-VID-U-AL/I-TY, n. Separate or distinct ex- 
istence ; a state of oneness, Arbuthnot, 

IN-DI-VID-U-AL-I-ZA/TION, 2. The act of individ- 
ualizing ; the state of being individualized. 

IN-DI-VID/Y-AL-IZE, »v. t. To distinguish; to se- 
lect or mark as an individual, or to distinguish the 

culiar properties of a person from others. Drake. 

EN-DI-VID/U-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Distinguished as a par- 
ticular person or thing. Drake, 

IN-DI-VID/U-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Distinguishing as an 
individual. 

{N-DI-VID/U-AL-LY, adv. Separately ; by itself; to 
the exclusion of others. Thirty men will unitedly 
accomplish what each of them individually can not 
perform. 

2. With separate or distinct existence. 

How should that subsist solitary by itself, which hath no sub 

stance, but individually very. same whereby othors 
subsist with it? Hooker. . 
3. Inseparably ; incommunicably. 
Omniscience —an attribuls individually proper to the Godhead, 
Hakewill. 


IN-DI-VID/U-ATE, a. Undivided. 
IN-DI-VID'U-ATE, v.t. To make single; to distin- 
guish from others of the species, i 
Life is individuated into inifhite numbers, that have their distinct 
sense and pleasure. More. 
{N-DI-VID-U-A/TION, n. The act of making single 
or the same, to the exclusion of others. Wetts. 
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2. The act of separating into individuals by analy- 
sis. = Eiymol. Vocabulary. 
IN-DI-VID-W/I-TY, 2. Separate existence. [Not 
used, 


IN-DI-VIN'I-TY, n. Want of divine power. Brown. 


IN-DI-VIS-I-BIL/I-TY, x. [See Impivisiszze.] The 
state or property of being indivisible. ocke, 
IN-DI-VIS/I-BLE, a. [in and divisible. See Dr- 


VIDE. 
That can not be divided, separated, or broken ; not 
separable into parts. Perhaps the particles of matter, 
however small, can not he considered as indivisible, 
The mind or sou) must be indivisible, A mathemati- 
cal point is indivisible. 
IN-DI-VIS/I-BLE, x. In geometry, indivisibles are 
the elements or principles, supposed to be infinitely 
small, into which a body or figure may be resulved. 


Barlow. 
IN-DI-VIS/I-BLE-NESS, n. Indivisibility, which see. 
IN-DI-VIS'I-BLY, adv. So as not to be capable of di- 
vision. 
IN-DI-VIS'ION, n, A state of being not divided. 
More. 
IN'DO-BRIT’ON, n. A person born in India, one of 
whose parents is a native of Great Britain. Malcom. 
IN-D6/CI-BLE or IN-DOC/I-BLE, a. [in and doci- 
ble ; L. doceo, to teach.] 
1, Unteachable; not capable of being taught, or 
not easily instructed ; dull in intellect. Bp. Hall. 
: 2. Intractable, as a beast. 
IN-D6/CI-BLE-NESS or IN-DOC/I-BLE-NESS, n. In- 
docility. Tayler. 


IN-DO’CILE or IN-DOC’ILE, a. [Fr.; L. indocitis ; |. 


is and docilis ; doceo, to teach.) 
1, Not teachable ; not easily instructed ; dull. 
Bentley. 
2, Intractable, as a beast. 
IN-DO-CIL/I-TY, 2. [Fr. indocilité.] 
1, Unteachableness ; dullness of intellect. 


Bp..Hall, 
2. Intractableness, as of a beast. ’ 
IN-DO€’TRIN-ATE, v. t. [Fr. endoctriner ; L. in and 
doctrina, learning.] 
To teach ; to instruct in rudiments or principles. 
He took much delight in indoctrinating his young, unexperienced 
favorite. Clarendon. 
IN-DO€/TRIN-A-TED, pp. Taught; instructed in 
the principles of any scicnce. 
IN-DO€'/TRIN-A-TING, ppr. 
in principles or rudiments. 
IN-DO€-TRIN-A’TION, n. Instruction in the rudi- 
ments and principles of any science ; information, 
Brown. 
IN’DO-LENCE, n. [Fr., from L. indolentia ; in and do- 
leo, to be pained.] 
1. Literally, freedom from pain. Burnet. 
2. Habitual idleness ; indisposition to labor ; lazi- 
ness ; inaction, or want of exertion of body or mind, 
proceeding from love of ease or aversion to toil. In- 
dolence, like laziness, implies a constitutional or ha- 
bitual love of ease ; idleness does not. 
IN’DO-LENT, a. {Fr.] Habitually idle or indisposed 
to labor ; lazy ; listless ; sluggish ; indulging in ease ; 
applied to persons. 
2. Inactive; idle; as, an indolent life. 
3. Free from pain; as, an indolent tumor, 
IN-DO-LENT-LY, adv. In habitual idleness and ease ; 
without action, activity, or exertion ; lazily. 
Calm and serene you indolently alt. Addison. 


IN-DOM'I-TA-BLE, a. [L. in and domo, to tame.] 
That can not be subdued ; irrepressible ; untamable. 


Teaching ; instructing 


Herbert. 

IN-DOMPT’A-BLE, a. [Fr. in and dompter, L. domo, 
to tame. : 
Not to he subdued. [Unusual.] Tvoke. 


IN-DORS’A-BLE, a. That may be indorsed, assigned, 
and made payable to order. 
IN-DORSE’, v. t. [L. in and dorsum, the back.] 

1. To write on the back of a paper or written in- 
strument ; as, to indorse a note or bill of exchango ; 
to indorse @ receipt or assignment on a bill or note. 
Hence, 

2. To assign by writing an order on the back of a 
note or bill; to assign or transfer by indorsement. 
The bill was indorsed to the bank. 

3. To give sanction or currency to; as, to indorse 
a statement or the opinions of anuther. [Moutrae] 

To indorse in blank ; to write u name only on a note 
or bill, leaving a blank to be filled by the holder. 

IN-DORS’/ED, (in-dorst!,) pp. or a, Written on the back ; 
assigned ; sanctioned. 

IN-DOR-SEE’,n. The person to whom a note o1 bill 
is indorsed, or assigned by indorsement. 

IN-DORSE’MENT, x. The act of writing on the back 
of a note, bill, or other writtan instruinent. 

2, That which is written on the back of a note, 
bill, or other paper, as 2 name, an order for payment, 
the return of an officer, or the verdict of a grand 


jury. 
3. Sanction or support given, as the indorsement of 
a rumor. 
IN-DORS/ER,x. The person who indorses, or writés 
his name on the back of a note or bill of exchange ; 
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and who, by this act, as the case may be, makes him- 
self liable to pay the note or bill. 

IN-DORS/ING, ppr. Writingon the back ; assigning ; 
sanctioning. 

IN-DORS/ING, n. The act of making an indorse- 


ment. ’ 
IN/DRAUGHT,, (in/draft,) n. [im and draught.] An 
opening from the sea into the land; an inlet. eed 
ig! 


IN/DRAWN, a. Drawn in. ' 5 
IN-DRENCH/, v. t, [in and drench.] To overwhelm 
with water; to drown; to drench, Shak. 
IN-DRENCH/ED, (in-drencht’,) pp, Overwhelmed 

with water. 
grt ta les a. [L, indubius; in and dubius, doubt- 
‘ul. 
1, Not dubious or doubtful ; certain. 

2. Not doubting ; unsuspecting ; as, indubious con 
fidence, Harvey. 
IN-DO’BI-TA-BLE, a. ig from L. indubitabilis ; in 

and dubitabilis, from dubito, to doubt.] 
Not to he doubted ; eee evident ; ap 


parently certain; too plain to admit of doubt. Watts. 
IN-DO’BI-TA-BLE-NESS,n. State of being indubita- 


ble. Aish. 
IN-DO/BI-TA-BLY, adv. Undoubtedly ; unquestion- 
ably ; in a manner to remove all doubt. Sprat. 
IN-DO’/BI-TATE, a. [L. indubitatus.] 
Not questioned ; evident; certain. [JVot used.] 
Bacon, 


IN-DOCE’, v. t, [L. induco; in and duco, tolead; Fr 
induire ; It. indurre.] 

1. To lead, as by persuasion or argument; to pre- 
vail on; to incite; to influence by motives. The 
emperor could not be induced to take part in the con- 
test. 

2. To produce by influence. 

As this belicf is aleolutcly necessary for all mankina, the evk 

dente for inducing it inist be of that nature as to accommo 
date itself to all species of men, Forbes, ; 


3. To produce ; to bring on; to cause; as, a fever 
induced by extreme fatigue. The revolution in 
France has induced a change of opinions and of 
property. 

4, To introduce ; to bring into view. 


The poet may be seen inducing his peraonages in the i! Tied 

ope. 

5. To offer by way of induction or inference. [Wot 
used, Brown. 

6. In electricity, to transmit an electric influence 
through a non-conducting medium without any ep- 
parent communication of a spark. 

IN-DOC’ED, (in-dist',) pp. Persuaded by motives; 
influenced ; produced ; caused, 

IN-DOCE’MENT, x, Motive; any thing that leads 
the mind to will or to act ; any argument, reason, or 
-fact, that tends to persuade or influence the mind. 
The love of ease is an inducement to idleness. The 
love of money is an inducement to industry in good 
men, and to the perpetration of crimes in the bad. 

2. In law, a statement of facts introducing other 
material facts, 

IN-DOC’ER, n. He or that which induces, persuades, 
or influences. 

IN-DU/CI-BLE, a. That may be induced; that may 
be offered by induction. Brown, 

2. That may be caused. Barrow. 

IN-DOC/ING, ppr. Leading or moving by reason or 
arguments; persuading ; producing; causing; trans- 
mitting electrical influence through a non-conducting 
inedium. 

IN-DU€T’, v. t. [L. inductus, from indues ; in and dw 
co, to jut] = 

1, Literally, to bring in or introduce. Hence, 

2. Appropriately, to introduce, as to a benefice or 
office ; to put in actual possession of an ecclesiastical 
living, or of any other office, with the customary 
forms and ceremonies. Clerks or parsons are in- 
ducted by a mandate from the bishop to the arch. 
deacon, who usually issues a precept to other cler- 
gymen to perform the duty. In the United States, 
certain civil officers, and presidents of colleges, are 
inducted into office with appropriate ceremonies. 

IN-DU€T’ED, pp. Introduced into office with the _ 
usual formalities, 

IN-DU€/TILE, a. Ls and ductile.] Not capable of 
being drawn into threads, as a metal. [See Duc: 


TILE. 
INDUG-TIVILTY, n. The quality of being induc 


tile. : 
IN-DUCT'ING, ppr. Introducing into office with the 
usual formalities. 


IN-DU€/TION, nr. [Fr., from L. inductio. See-[n- 
pucT, 
1, Literally, a bringing in; introduction ; entrance, 


Hence, 

2. The bringing forward of particulars or individ- 
ual cases, with a view to establish some general con- 
clusion. 

3. A kind of argument which infers respecting @ 
whole class what has been ascertained respecting 
one or moré individuals of that class. Whately. 

This is the inductive method of Bacon, and is the 
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direct reverse of logical deduction. It ascends from 
the parts to the whv.e, and forms, from the general 
pnalogy of naturesor special presumptions in the 
case, conclusions whieh have greater or less degrees 
of force, and- which may be strengthened or weak- 


ened by subsequent experience. Jt relates to actual] IN-DUL/GENCE, 


existences, ag iv physical science, or the concerns of 
life. Deduction descends from the whole to soine in- 
cluded part; its inferences are necessary conclusions 
according to the laws of thought, being merely the 
mental recognition of some particular, as included or 
contained in something general. 

4, The inference of some general truth from all the 

culars embraced under it, as legitimated by the 
jaws of thought, and abstracted from the conditions 
of any particular matter. This weay be called meta- 
physical induction, and should be carefully distin- 
guished from the illations of physics, spoken of 
above. 

5. The conclusion or inference drawn from a pro- 
cess of induction. 

6. The introduction of a clergyman into a benefice, 
or giving possession of an ecclesiastical living; or 
the introduction of a person into an office by the usu- 
al forms and ceremonies. 
introduction of officers, only when eertain oaths ara 
to be administered or other formalities are to be ob- 
served, which are intended to confer authority or 
give dignity to the transaction. In Great Britain, in- 
duction is used for giving possession of ecclesiastical 
offices, In the United States, it is applied to the for- 
mal introduction of civil officers, and the higher offi- 
cers of colleges. 

7. In electricity, an influence exerted by an electri- 
fied body through a non-conducting medium, without 
any apparent communication of a spark. Thus elec- 
trical attractions and repulsions may be transmitted 
by induction through glass, although no spark can 
pass through such a medium, Olmsted. 

8. In old plays, an introductory scene, leading to 
the main action, as the episode of the Duke and the 
Tinker, in Shikspeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 


Toone. 
IN-DU€’/TION-AL, a. 


Pertaining to induction. 
Maunder, 
IN-DUETIIVE, a. Leading or drawing; with to. 
A brush vice 


_ Inductive mainly to the sin of Eve. Milton. 
2. Tending to induce or cause, 
They may be inductive of credibility. [Unusual.] Hale, 


3. Leading to inferences ; proceeding by induction; 
employed in drawing conclusions fram premises ; as, 
wnductive reasoning. 

IN-DUC€T'IVE-LY, adr. By induction or inference. 

IN-DU€T’OR, n. The person who inducts another 
into an office or benefice. 

IN-DOE’, (in-di’,) v. t. [L. induo; Gr. svduw ; Fr. en- 
duire. This word coincides nearly in signification 
with endow, that is, to put on to furnish. Duo is ev- 
idently a contracted word.] ; 

1. To put on something ; to Invest; to clothe; as, 
to indue matter with forms, or man with intelligence. 

2. To furnish ; to supply with; to endow. 

{N-DO/ED, (in-dide’,) Pp. Clothed ; invested, 


[N-DOE/MENT, (in-da/ment,) n. A putting on; en- 
dowment. Mountagu. 
IN-DO/ING, ppr. Investing ; putting on. 


IN-DULGE!, (in duly.) v. t. [L. indulyeo. This word 
is compound, but the primitive, simple verb is not 
known, nor the radical sense. If allied to G. and D. 
dulden, to bear, to tolerate, it is from the root of L. 
tolero. 

_1. To permit to be or to continue ; to suffer; not 
to restrain or oppose ; as, to indulye sloth ; to indulge 
the passions ; to indulge pride, selfishness, or inclina- 
tions. 

2. To gratify, negatively ; not to check or restrain 
the will, appetite, or desire ; as, to indulge children 
in amusements, 

3. To gratify, positively ; to grant something, not of 
right, but as a favor; to grant in cumpliauce with 
wishes or desire. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
I ge, dread Chaos and eternal Night 1 . Pope, 

4. In general, to gratify ; to favor; to humor; to 
yield to the wishes of; to withhold restraint from, 

It is remarked by Johnson, that if the matter of 
indulgence is a single thing, it has with before it; if 
it is a habit, it has in, He indulged himsclf wth a 
glass of wine ; he indulges himself im sloth or intem- 

erance, 

IN-DULGB’, (in-du.j’,) v. i To permit to enjoy or 
practice ; or to yield to the enjoyment or practice of, 
without restraint or control; as, to indule in sin, or 
in sensual pleasure. This form of expression is ellip- 
tical, a pronoun being omitted ; as, to indulge myself 
or himself. 

Most men are more willing 

practice laborious virtues, 


2 To yield; to comply; to be favorable, [Little 
IN-D 


to indulge in easy vices, than to 
Johnson, 


ED, pp. Permitted to be and to operate 


Induction is applied to the }, 
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without check or control; as, love of pleasure in- 
dulged to excess. 
2. Gratified ; yielded to ; humored in wishes or de- 
sires ; as, a child indulged by his parents. 
3. Granted. 
n. Free pertaission to the appe- 
IN-DUL/GEN-CY, tites, humor, desires, passions, 
or will, to act or operate; forbearance of restraint or 
control. How many children are ruined by indul- 
gence! Indulgence is not kindness or tenderness, but 
it may be the effect of one or the other, or of negli- 
ence. . 
- Gratification ; as, the indulgence of lust or of ap- 
petite. 
3. Favor granted ; liberality ; gratification. 
If all these gratious indulgencies are without effect on us, we 
must porish In our folly, Rogers. 
4. In the Roman Catholic church, remission of the 
punishment due to sins, granted by the pope or 
church, and supposed to save the sinner from pur- 
gatory ; absolution from the censures of the church 
and from all transgressions. Encye. 
IN-DUL’GENT, a. Yielding to the wishes, desires, 
humor, or eppetites of those under one’s care ; com- 
pliant; not opposing or restraining; as, an indulgent 
parent. : 
2. Mild; favorable; not severe; as, the indulgent 


censure of postcrity. Waller. 
3. Gratifying ; favoring ;-with of. 
The feeble old, indulgent of their ease. Dryden. 


IN-DUL-GEN’TIAL, a. Relating to the indulgences 
of the Roman Catholic church. [Wot well authorized.] 


Brevint. 
IN-DUL/GENT-LY, adv. With unrestrained enjoy- 
ment. Hammond, 
2. Mildly ; favorably ; not severely. 
IN-DULG/ER, n. One who indulges, Mountagu. 


IN-DULG/ING, ppr. Permitting to enjoy or to prac- 
tice ; gratifying. 


IN-DULT’, } 2. [Fr. ; It. indulto,a pardon; L. in- 
IN-DULT’O, dultus, indulged.] 
1. A privilege or exemption. Johnson. 


2. In the Roman Catholic church, a privilege granted 
by the pope, to certain persons, of doing or obtaining 
something contrary to established rule or law. 

Lunier. 

3. In Spain, a duty, tax, or custom, paid to the king 
for all goods imported from the West Indies in the 
galleons. Encyc. Brit. 

IN-DU/PLI-€ATE, a. [L. in and duplicatus.] 
In botany, having the margins bent abruptly in- 
‘ward, and the external face of these edges applied 
to each other without any twisting, as in some spe- 
cies of Clematis. Lindley. 
IN/DU-RATE, v.% [L. induro; in and duro, to hard- 


en. 
ito grow hard ; to harden or become hard. Clay 
indurates by drying, and by extreme heat. 
IN/DU-RATE, v. & To make hard. Extreme heat in- 
durates clay. , Some fossils aro indurated by exposure 
tothe air, © 
2. To make unfeeling; to deprive of sensibility ; 
to render obdurate ; as, to indurate the heart. 
Goldsmith. 
IN/DU-RA-TED, pp. or a. Hardened; made obdu- 


rate. 
IN/DU-RA-TING, ppr. Hardening; rendering insen- 
sible. 
IN-DU-RA/’TION, nx. The act of hardening, or process 
of growing hard. acon. 
2. Hardness of heart; obduracy. Decay of Piety. 
IN-DO’SIAL, (-shal,) a. [L. indusia.] 

Composed of or containing the petrified cases of 
the larves of certain insects ; as, indusial limestone. 
IN-DO/SI-UM, (-sho-um,) n. fe In botany, a col- 
lection of hairs upon the style of a flower, united 
into the forin of a cup, and inclosing the stigma, as 
in the Goodoniacea. Lindley, 

2. Asuperincumbent portion of cuticle continuing 
to‘cover the suri of ferns when they are mature. 
Lindley. 
IN-DUS’TRI-AL, a. Consisting in Industry ; pertain- 
ing to industry, 
IN-DUS/TRI-AL-LY, ado. 


try. 
IN-DUS’/TRI-OUS, a.» [L, industrius, from industria.] 
1. Diligent in business or study ; constantly, reg- 
ularly, or habitually occupied in business ; assiduous ; 
opposed to SLorurut and Joe. 
Frugal and induetrious men are commonly frloudly to the eatab- 
lished govurument. Temple. 
Q. Diligent in a particular pursult, or toa particular 
end ; opposed to Remiss or Stack ; as, industrious to 
accomplish a journey, or to reconcile contending 
partics, 
3. Given to industry ; characterized by diligence ; 
“as, an industnious life. ; 

4, Careful ; assiduous, as, the industrious anplica- 
tion of knowing men. Watts. 
IN-DUS/TRI-OUS-LY, adv. With habitual diligenco ; 
with steady application of the powers of body or of 
m 


With reference to indus- 


‘ind. 
2. Diligently ; assiduously ; with care; applied ta 
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@ particular purpose. He attempted ing Niiously to 
make peace. He industriously concealed his name, 

IN/DUS-TRY, n. [L. industria; Fr. industrie. This 
is a conapound word, and the root probably of the 
Class Ds, 

Habitual diligence in any employment, either 
bodily or mental; steady attention to busjness ; 
assiduity ; opposed to Stotn and Ip.tenxess. We 
are directed to take lessons ef industry from the bee. 
Industry pays debts, while idleness or despair will 
ancrease them. . 

IN/DWELL-ER, x. An inhabitant. Sponser 

IN'/DWELL-ING, a. [in and dwelling.] Dwelling 
within ; remaining in the heart, even after it is re- 
newed ; as, indwelling sin. ; 

Owen. Nacknight. Milner. 

IN/DWELL-ING, n. Residence within, or in the 
heart or soul. , 

IN-E/BRL-ANT, a. [See Inzsrrate.] Intoxicating. 
IN-E/BRI-ANT ». Any thing that intoxicates, as 
opium, Encyc. 
IN-E/BRI-ATE, v. ¢. [L. inobrio, tnebriatus; in and 
ebrio, to intoxicate ; ebrius, soaked, drenched, drunk- 
en. The Latin ebrius is contracted from ebrigus or 
ebregus, as appears from the Spanish embriagar, to 
intoxicate ; embriago, inebriated ; It. briaco, drunk ; 
imbriacare, imbriacarsi. The sense is, to wash or 
drench, and it is evidently from the common root of 

the Gr. Goexw, to water or irrigate. See so) 

1. To make drunk ; to intoxicate. Sandys. 

2. To disorder tho senses ; to stupefy, or to make 
furious or frantic ; to produce effects like those of 
liquor, which are various in different constitutions. 

IN-E/BRI-ATE, v. i. To be or become intoxicated. 


Bacon, 
IN-£/BRI-ATE, xn. An habitual drunkard. 
Some inebriates have their paroxysms of inebriety terminated by 
much pile urino, profuse sweats, &c. rein, \ 
IN-E&’/BRI-A-TED, pp. Intoxicated. 
IN-E/BRI-A-TING, ppr. Making drunk ; intoxicating. 
IN-E/BRI-A-TING, a Having intoxicating qualities ; 
tending to intoxicate ; as, inebriating liquors. . 
IN-E-BRI-A/TION, xn. Drunkenness ; intoxication. 


Brown, 
IN-E-BRI'E-TY, xn. Drunkenness; intoxication. 

Darwin, 
IN-ED/IT-ED, a. [in and edited.] Unpublished. 

Warton. 


IN-EF-FA-BIL/I-TY, x. Unspeakableness. 
IN-EF/FA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. inefabilis; in and 
efabilis, from cfur, to speak.] *¢ 
Unspeakable ; unutterable; that can not be ex- 
pressed in words; usually in a good sense; as, the 
Rs her joys of heaven ; the ineffable glories of the 
eity. \ 
IN-EF’/FA-BLE-NESS, n. Unspeakableness ; quality 


of being unutterahble, Scott, | 
IN-EF/FA-BLY, adv. Unspeakably ; ina manner not 
to be expressed in words. Jilton. 


IN-EF-FACE’A-BLE, a. That can not be effaced. 
IN-EF-FACE’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be effaceable 
IN-EF-FE€T/IVE, a. [iz and ag Not effect. 
ive ; not producing any effect, or tho effect intended 
inefficient ; useless, 
Tho word of God, without the splrit, ls a dead and inefectiv 
lettor. Taylor. 
2. Not able ; not competent to the service intena- 
ed ; as, ineffective troops ; ineffictive force. 
3. Producing no effect. 
IN-EF-FE€T/IVE-LY, adv, 
ciently. “ 
IN-EF-FECT/U-AL, a. [in and Afectual.] Not pro- 
dicing its proper effect, or not able to produce its 
effect ; ineflicient; weak; as, an ineffectual remedy ; 
the Spaniards made an ineffectual attempt to reduce 
Gibraltar. pars InEFFICACIOUS. 
IN-EF-FEC€T’Y-AL-LY, adv. 


vain. 
IN-EF-FE€T’U-AL-NESS, n. Want of effect, or of 
power to produce it ; inefficacy. 
James speaks of the inefectualness of some men’s Sevotene 
e. 


Without effect; ineffi- 


ithout effect; in 


. 

IN-EF-FER-VES/CENCE, n. [in and effervescence. | 

Want of effervescence ; a state of not effervescing. 
Kirwan, 

IN-EF-FER-VES/CENT, a. Not effervescing, or not 
suscoptiblo of effervescence. 

IN-EF-FER-VES-CLBIL’/L-TY, n. The quality of not 
effervescing, or not being susceptible of effervescence. 

Kirwan. 

IN-EF-FER-VES/CI-BLE, a, Not capable of effer- 
vescence. 

IN-EF-FI-€A'/CIOUS, a. [It. and ‘Fr. ineficace; Ly 
ineficex ; in and eficaz, efficio, to effect; ex and facio, 
to make} s « 

Not efficacious; not having power to produce the 
effect desired, or the proper effect; of inadequate 
power or force, 

Ineffectual, says Johnson, rather denotes an actual 
failure, and incfficecious, an habitual impotence to 
any effect. But the distinction is not always ob- 
served, nor can it be; for we can not always know 
whether means are tneficacious, till emperiment has 


oud 
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-@roved them ineffectual ; nor even then, for we can 
not be certain that the failure of means to produce 
an effect is to be attributed to habitual want of pow- 
er, or to accidental and temporary causes. Inrrri- 
cacrous is therefore sometimes synonymous with 
IngFFECTUAL 

iN-EF-FI-€A/CIOUS-LY, adv. Without efficacy or 
effect. 

IN-EF-FI-€A/CIOUS-NESS, n. Want of power to 
produce the effect, or want of effect. 

IN-EF’/FL€A-CY, n. [in and efficacy, L. efficacia.] 

1. Want of power to produce the desired or proper 
effect ; inefficiency ; as, the inefficacy of medicines or 
of means. 

2. Ineffectualness ; failure of effect. 

IN-EF-FI//CIEN-CY, ». [in and efficiency.) Want 
of power or exertion of power to produce tho effect ; 
inefficacy. 

IN-EF-FI’CIENT, (-fish/ent,) a. [in and effcient.] 
Not efficient ; not producing the effect ; inefficacious. 

2. Not active ; effecting nothing ; a8, an ineffictent 


force. Chesterfield. 
IN-EF-FI/'CIENT-LY, ado. Ineffectually ; without 
effect. 


IN-E-LAB/O-RATE, a. Not elaborate ; not wrought 
with care. Cockeram. 
IN-E-LAS/TI€, a. [in and elastic.] Not elastic ; 

wanting elasticity ; unelastic. 
IN-E-LAS-TIC’I-TY, n. The absence of elasticity ; 
the want of elastic power. 
IN-EL/E-GANCE, )n. [See IneLtecant.] Want of 
IN-EL/E-GAN-CY, elegance; want of beauty or 
polish in Janguage, composition, or manners; want 
of symmetry or ornament in building; want of deli- 
cacy in coloring, &c, 
IN-EL/E-GANT, a. [L. inelegans; in and elegans, 
from the root of eligo, to choose. | 
Not eleg@nt; wanting beauty or polish, as Jan- 
guage, or refinement, as manners; wanting symme- 
try or ornament, as an edifice ; in short, wanting in 
any thing which correct taste requires. 
IN-EL’/E-GANT-LY, adv. In an inelegant or unbe- 
coming manner; coarsely ; roughly. Chesterfield. 
IN-EL-I-GI-BIL’/LTY, n. [from ineligible.] Incapaci- 
ty of being elected to an office. 
2. State or quality of not being worthy of choice. 
IN-EL/I-GLBLE, a. [in and eligiblé.] Not capable of 
being elected to an office. 
2. Not worthy to be chosen or preferred; not 
expediont. 
JN-EL/1-GI-BLY, adv. ~ In an ineligible manner. 
IN-EL/O-QUENT, a. [inand eloquent.] Not eloquent ; 
not speaking with fluency, propriety, grace, and pa- 
thos ; not persuasive ; used of persons. 
2, Not fluent, gracefub, or pathetic ; not persuasive ; 
as language or composition. Miltom 
IN-EL/O-QUENT-LY, ado. Without eloquence. 
IN-E-LU€T’A-BLE, a. [L. ineluctadilis.] 
Not to-be rosisted by struggling ; not to be over- 


come, [Wot used.] Pearson, 
I[N-E-LOD’I-BLE, a. [in and eludible.] That can not 
be eluded or defeated. GI anville, 


IN-EM’/BRY-ON-ATE, a, Not formed in embryo. 
IN-E-NAR/RA-BLE, a. [L. énenarradilis.] 
That can not be narrated or told. 


IN-EPT’, a. [L. ineptus; in and aptus, fit, apt.) 
1, Not apt or fit; unfit; unsuitable. Woodward. 
2. Improper ; unbecoming ; foolish. More. 


IN-EPT’J-TUDE, n. Unfitness; inaptitude ; unsuit- 
.ableness ; as, an ineptitude to motion, Arbuthnot, 
{IN-EPT/LY, adv. Unfitly ; unsuitably ; foolishly. 


Glanville. 

IN-EPT’NESS, 2. Unfitness. More. 
IN-E’QUAL, a, fin and equal.] Unequal; uneven; 

various. [Litile used.] i Shenstone. 


(N-E-QUAL’/LTY, zn. 
equal; Fr. inegalité.] 

1. Difference or want of equality in degree, quan- 
tity, length, or quality of any kind ; the state of not 
having equal measure, degree,dimensions, or amount ; 
as, an inequality in size or stature: an inequality of 
numbers or of power; inequality of distances or of 
motions, ? 

2. Unevenness ; want of levelness; the alternate 
rising and falling of a surface ; as, the inequalities of 
the surface of the earth, or of a marble slab. 

3. Disproportion to any office or purpose ; inade- 
quacy ; Incompetency ; as, the inequality of terrestrial 
things to the wants of a rational soul. 

4, Diversity ; want of uniformity in different times 
or places ; as, the inequality of air or temperature. 

5. Difference of rank, station, or condition ; as, 
the inequalities of men in society ; inequalities of rank 
or property. 

6. In astronomy, an irregularity or deviation in the 
motion of a planet or satellite from its uniform mean 

Brande, 


motion. 
SN-E-QULDIS/TANT, a. Not being equally distant. 
Say. 
IN-E-QUI-LAT’ER-AL, a, Having unequal ideas 


Say. 
IN E-QUI-LIB'RI-O, [L.] In an even poise. : 
IN-EQ’UI1-TA-BLE, (-ek/we-ta-bl,) a. ‘[in and equita- 


ble.] Not equitable; not just. 


[L. inequalitas ; in and equalis, 


6a0 
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Having wnequal 


IN-@/QUI-VALVE, a. 
valves, as the sbeil 


IN-E-QUI-VALV‘U-LAR, 
of an oyster. 
IN-E-RAD/I-€A-BLE, a. That can not bé6 eradicated. 


Channing. 
IN-E-RAD/I-€A-BLY, adv. So as not to be eradica- 
ble. 


IN-ER-GET'I€, 
IN-ER-GET’IC_AL, } a. Having no energy. 


IN-ER-GET/IC-AL-LY, adv. Without energy. 
Ee oe a [L. inermis ; in and arma, arms.] 
2 
Unarmed ; destitute of prickles or thorns, as a 
leaf; a botanical word. Martyn. 
IN-ER-RA-BIL/I-TY, 2. [from inerrable.] Exemp- 
tion from error, or from the possibility of erring; in- 
fallibility. King Charles. 
IN-ER/RA-BLE, a. [in and err.] That can not err; 
exempt from error or mu cake ; infallible, Hammond. 
IN-ER’RA-BLE-NESS,2. Exemption from error ; in- 


errability, Hammond. 
IN-ER/RA-BLY, adv. With security from error ; in- 
fallibly. 


IN-ER-RAT‘TE, a. 
wandering ; fixed. 
IN-ER’/RING-LY, adv. 


[in and erratic.] Not erratic or 
Paus. Trans. 
Without error, mistake, or 
deviation. Glanville. 
IN-ERT’, a. [L. iners; in and ars, art. The English 
sense is drawn not from art, but from the primary 
sense, strength or vigorous action. ] 

1. Destitute of the power of moving itself, or of 
active resistance to motion impressed ; as, matter is 
inert. 

2. Dull; sluggish ; very slow to act ; indisposed to 
move or act. Thomson. 
IN-ER/TIA, (in-er/sha,) xn. [L.] A property of mat- 
ter by which it tends to preserve a state of rest when 
still, and of uniform rectilinear motion when mov- 

ing. Bigelow. 

2. Inertness ; indisposition to move. 

IN-ER/TION, x. Want of activity; want of action 
or exertion. 


These vicissitudes of exertion and inertion of the arterial syste: 
Darwi: 


constitute the paroxyems of remittent fever. in. 


IN-ERT’I-TUDE, n. The state of being inert, or a 
tendency to remain quiescent till impelled by exter- 
nal force to move. Good. 

IN-ERT’LY, adv. Without activity ; sluggishly. 


Dunciad. 
IN-ERT’NESS, n». The state or quality of being 
inert, or destitute of the power to move per se. [See 
Inertra.] 
2, Want of activity or exertion ; habitual indispo- 
sition to action or motion ; sluggishness. 
IN-ES’CATE, v. t. [L. inesco.] 
To bait ; to jay a bait for. 
IN-ES/€A-TED, pp. Baited. 
IN-ES-€'A’/TION, 2. The act of baitmmg. Hallywell. 
IN ES'SE. L.j In being; actually existing ; dis- 
tinguished from in posse, or ig potentia, which denote 
that a thing is not, but may be. 
IN-ES-SEN’TIAL, a. Not essential ; unessential. 
IN-ES’TI-MA-BLE, a, [L. inestimabilis. See Est1- 
MATE. ae i: 
i. that can not be estimated or computed ; as, an 
inestimable sum of money. 

2. Too valuable or excellent to be rated; being 
above all price; as, inestimuble rights. The privi- 
leges of American citizens, civil and religious, are 
inestimable. ‘ 

IN-ES’/TI-MA-BLY, ado. In a manner not to be esti- 
mated or rated, 
IN-E-VA/SI-BLE, a. That can not be evaded. 
Ec, Rev. 
IN-EV/I-DENCE, n. Want of evidence; obscurity. 

: : , Barrow. 
IN-EV'I-DENT, a. [in and evident.] Not evident; 
not Clear or obvious ; obscure. Brown. 
IN-EV-I-TA-BIL'I-TY, n. [from inevitable.] Impos- 

sibility to be avoided ; certainty to happen. 
4 Bramhall, 
IN-EV'I-TA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. inevitadilis; in 
and evitabilis, from evito, to shun.] 

Not to be avoided ; that can not be shunned ; una- 
voidable ; that admits of no escape or evasion. To 
die is the inevitable Jot of mans we are all subjected 
to many inevitable calamities. 

IN-EV’/I-TA-BLE-NESS, 2. The state of being una- 
voidable. 

IN-EV'I-TA-BLY, ado. Without possibility of escape 
or evasion ; unavoidably ; certainly. 

How inevitably does immoderats laughter end In a sigh ! South. 


IN-EX-A€T’, (z as gz,) a. [in and ezact.]’ Not exact; 
not precisely currect or true. 

IN-EX-A€T’NESS, (z as gz,) n. Incorrectness ; want 
of precision. } 

IN-EX-CIT’A-BLE, a. [in and ezcitadle.] Not sus- 
ceptiblo of excitement; dull ; lifeless ; torpid. 

IN-EX-€03/A-BLE, a. [L. inezcusabdilis; im and ez- 
cusabilis, excuso. See Excuse. 
’ Ne to be excused or justified ; as, inexcusable 
olly. 

IN-EX-€O8/ A-BLE-NESS, nm. The quality of not 
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admitting of excuse or justification; enormity be 
yond forgiveness or palliation. 
This inexcusablenese \a stated on-the supposition that ney knew 
God, but did not glorify him. Seuth, 
IN-BX-€08/A-BLY, adv. With @ degree of guilt or 
heyond excuse or justification. 


foll 
IN-EX-E-COT'A-BLE, a, That cén not bo executed © 


or performed. G. Morris. 

IN-EX-E-€6/TION, n. Neglect of execution; non- 

erformance ; as, the inezecution of a treaty. 

IN-EX-ER/TION, (2 as ¢z,) a. [in and ezertion.} 
Want of exertion ; want cf effort; defect of action. 

Darwin. 

IN-EX-HAL/A-BLE, (z as gz,) a. [tn amd erhalable, 
L. ezhalo.] 

Not to be exhaled or evaporated ; not evaporable, 
Brown. 

IN-EX-HAUST’ED, (z as gz,) a. [in and ezhausted.] 
Not exhausted ; not emptied ; unexhausted. 

2. Not spent; not baving lost all- strength or re- 
sources ; unexhausted. 

IN-EX HAUST’I-BLE, (z as gz,)'a._ [in and ezhaust- 
ible.] That can not be evhaveted or emptied ; un- 
failing; as, an tnezhaustible quantity or supply of 
water. 

2. That can not be wasted or spent; as, inezhausti- 
ble stores of provisions. 

IN-EX-HAUST’I-BLE-NES (2 as gz,) 2. The 

* state of being inexhaustible. ~ 

IN-EX-HAUST’I-BLY, (z as gz,) adv. In an inex 
haustible manner or degree, 


| IN-EX-HAUST'IVE, (z as gz,) a. Not to be ex. 


hausted or spent. 

IN-EX-IST’, (z as gz,) v.i. Nottoexist. Tucker. 
IN-EX-IST/ENCE; (z as gz,) nm. [in and ezistence.} 
Want of being or existence, Broome. 

2. Inherence. 
IN-EX-IST’ENT, (z as gz,).a. [in and ezistent.] Not 
having being ; not existing. South. Brown. 
2. Existing in something else. Bogle. 
IN-EX-O-RA-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of being in- 
exorable or unyielding to entreaty. Paley. 
IN-EX/O-RA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. inezorabilis; in 
and ezorabilis, from ezoro, to entreat; ez and oro, to 
ray. 
. 35 Not to be persuaded or moved by entreaty or 
prayer ; too firin and determined in purpose to yield 
to supplication ; as, an inezorable prince or tyrant; 
an inezorable judge. 
2. Unyielding ; that can not be made to bend. 


Inezorable equality of laws, Gibbon. 


IN-EX’/0O-RA-BLY, adv. So as to be immovable by 
entreaty. A 

IN-EX-PEO€T-A/TION, zn. State of having no expec- 
tation. , eltham, 

IN-EX-PE€T’ED, a. Not expected. [Wot in use. 

IN-EX-PE/DI-ENCE, ) 2. i and ezpedience.] Want 

IN-EX-PE/DI-EN-CY, of fitness ; impropriety ; un- 
suitableness to the purpose. The inezpedience of a 
measure is to be determined by the prospect of its 
advancing the purpose intended or not. 

IN-EX-PE/DI-ENT, a. [in and ezpedient.] Not ex- 
pedient; not tending to promote a purpose; not 
tending to a good end ; unfit; improper; unsuitable 
to time and place.» Whatever tends to retard or de- 
feat success in a good cause, is inezpedient. What is 
expedient at one time, may be inezpedient at an- 
other. 

IN-EX-PE/DI-ENT-LY, ado. Not expediently ; un- 
fitly. < 

IN-EX-PENS/IVE, a. Not expensive., Coleridge. 

IN-EX-PE/RI-ENCE, n. [in and czperience.] Want 
of experience or experimental knowledge ; as, the 
inexperience of youth, or their inezperience of. the 


world. 

IN-EX-PE’/RI-ENC-ED, (-eks-pé/re-enst,) a. Not hav- 
ing experience; unskilled. 

IN-EX-PERT’, a. [in and ezpert.] Not expert ; not 
skilled ; destitute of knowledge or dexterity derived 
from practice. 

Tn letters and in laws 
Not inexpert. 

IN-EX-PERT’NESS, n, Want of expertness, 

IN-EX’PI-A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. inezpiabilis. See 
Exriate.] 

1. That ddmits of no atonement or satisfaction; 
as, an inezpiable crime or offense. 
2. That can not be mollified or appeased by atone- 


Prior. 


ment ; as, inezpiable hate. Milton. 
IN-EX!PI-A-BLY, adv. To a degree that admits of 
no atonement. MON. 


IN-EX-PLAIN/A-BLE, a, That can not be explained j 
inexplicable. [ Obs.] 

IN-EX-PLE/A-BLY or IN-EX'PLE-A-BLY, adv. In 
satiably. , [Vot ech ndys, 
IN-EX-PLI-€A-BIL/I-TY, x. The quality or state of 

being ‘inexplicable. j 
IN-EX’PLI-€A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. inezplicabilis , 
in and ezplico, to unfold. : 


That can not be explained or interpreted ; not ca _— 


pable of being rendered plain and intelligible ; as, an 
inexplicable mystery. be 


: 
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IN-EX/PLI-CA-BLE-NESS, n., A state of being in- 

; explicable. 

AN-EX'PLECA-BLY, adv, In a manner not to be ex- 
plained. \ | 

IN-EX-PLIC'IT, a. Not explicit; not clear in state- 
ment. a ey 

IN-EX-PLOR/A-BLE, a, [in and ezplorable, from ez- 


lore. 
That can not be explored, searched, or “gp weiees 
‘ooKe. 
IN-EX-P6S/URE, n. [in and ezposure.] A state of 
not being exposed. Med. Repos. 
IN-EX-PRESS/I-BLE, a. [in and ezpressible, from 
express. | 

Not to be expressed in words; not to be uttered ; 
unspeakable; unutterablo; as, inezpressible grief, 
joy, or pleasure. 

-EX-PRESS/I-BLY, adv. Inamanner or degree 
hi not to be told or expressed in words ; unspeakably ; 
unutterably. Hammond. 
IN-EX-PRESS/IVE, a. Not tending to express; not 

expressing ; inexpressible. 
IN-EX-PRESS/IVE-NESS, n. The state of being in- 
expressive. 
IN-EX-PUG/NA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. inezpugnabilis ; 
in and ezpugno; ex and pugno, to fight.] 

Not to be subdued by torce ; not to be taken by as- 

sault ; impregnable, Ray. 
IN-EX-SO0’PER-A-BLE, a, [L. inezsuperabilis.] 

Not to be passed over or surmounted. 
IN-EX-TEND/ED, a. Having no extension. Good. 
IN-EX-TEN’SION, x, [in and eztension.] Want of 

extension ; unextended state. Encyc. 
IN EX-TEN'SO, it. Fully ; at full length. 
IN-EX-TERM/IN-A-BLE, a. [in and ezterminable.] 
That can not be exterminated. Rush. 
IN-EX-TIN€T’, a. Not quenched ; not extinct. 
EN-EX-TIN’/GUISH-A-BLE, a. [in and eztinguisha- 
ble.) That can not be extinguished ; unquenchable ; 
AS, tneztinguishable flame, thirst, or desire. 
IN-EX-TIRP’A-BLE, a. That can not be extirpated. 
LN-EX’TRI-CA-BLE, a, [Fr., from L. ineztricabilis. 
See Extaicare. 

1. Not to be disentangled ; not to be freed from in- 
tricacy or perplexity ; as, an ineztricable maze or dif- 
ficulty. Sherlock. 

2. Not to be untied ; as, an ineztricable knot. 
IN-EX’TRI-CA-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 

inextricable. Donne. 


IN-EX’/TRI-€A-BLY, adv. To adegree of perplexity 
not to be disentangled. Pope. 
{IN-EYE’, (in-1’,) v. t. To inoculate, as a tree or a 
bud Philips. 


ud. 
cs oo leans (in-ide’,) pp. Inoculated, as a tree or 


bad. 

IN-FAB/RI-C4-TED, a, Unfabricated; unwrought. 
Not used. 

IN-FAL-LI-BIL/I-TY, } nx. [from infallible] The 

IN-FAL/LI-BLE-NESS, quality of being incapa- 
ble of error or mistake; entire exemption from Jia- 
bility to error; inerrability. No human being can 
justly lay claim to infallibility. This is an attribute 
of God only.® 

IN-FAL/LI-BLE, a. [Fr. infaillible; in and faillir, L. 


‘allo, 

1. hot fallible ; not capable of erring; entirely ex- 
empt from liability to mistake ; applied to persons. No 
man is infallible; to be infallible is the prerogative of 
God only. 

2. Not liable to fail, or to deceive confidence ; cer- 
tain ; as, infallible evidence ; infallible success. 

To whom he showed himeelf alive after his lon, many 

infallible proofs. — Acta i, ages 


{N-FAL/LI-BLY, adv. Without a possibility of erring 
or mistaking. Smalridge. 
2. Certainly ; without a possibility of failure. Our 
Savior has directed us to conduct that will infallibly 
render us happy. 
IN-FAME’, v.t, Todefame. [Not used.] 
Bacon. Milton. 
IN'FA-MIZE, v.t. To make infamoug. [Not well au- 


hare 
IN'FA-MOUS, a. [Fr. infame; L. infamis; infamo, to 
defame ; in and fama, fame. 

1. Of ill report, emphatically; having a reputation 
of the worst kind; publicly branded with odium for 
vice or guilt; base; scandalous ;. notoriously vile ; 
used of persons; a8, an infamous liar; an infamous 
rake, or gambler. s 

2. Odious; detestable; held in abhorrence ; that 
renders a person infamous; as, an infamous vice. 

3. Branded with infamy by conviction of a crime. 
__An infamous person can fot be a witness. 
(N'FA-MOUS-LY, adv. In a marmer or degree to ren- 

der infamous; scandalously ; disggacefully ; shame- 


2. With open reproach. fully. 
IN'/FA-MY, nm ([Fr. infamue; L. Ps ° 
IN/FA-MOUS-NESS,§ in and fama, report.] 


1. Total logs of reputation; public disgrace. Avoid 
the erimes and vices which expdse men to infamy. 
2. Qualities which are detested and despised ; 


INE’ 
3. In law, that loss of character or 


rendered incapable of being a witness or juror. 
Encye. 
IN'FAN-CY,n. [L. infantia. See Inranr.] 

1. The first part of life, beginning at the birth. In 
common usage, infancy extends not beyond the first 
year or two of iife; but there is not a defined limit 
where infancy ends, and childhood begins. 

2. In law, infancy extends to the age of twenty-one 
years. 

3. The first age of any thing; the beginning or 
early period-of existence ; as, the infancy of the Ro- 
man republic ; the infancy of a college, or of a charita- 
ble society ; the infancy of agriculture, of manufac- 
tures, or of commerce. 

IN-FAN’DOUS, a. [L. infandus. 

Too odious to be expressed. 

IN-FANG/THEF, n. (Sax. in, 
theof, thief. ] 

In English law, the privilege granted to lords to 
judge thieves taken on their manors, or within their 
franchises. " Cowell. 

IN/FANT, n. [Fr. enfant; L. infans; in and fans, 
speaking, fari, to speak.] 

1, A child in the first period of life, beginning at 
his birth; a young babe. In common usage, a child 
ceases to be called an infant within the first or second 
year, but at no definite period. In some cases, au- 
thors indulge a greater latitude, and extend the tern 
toinclude children of several years of age. 

2. In law, a person under the age of twenty-one 
years, who is incapable of making valid contracts. 

Spenser used infant for the son of a king, like the 
Spanish infante. : 

uaa a. Pertaining to infancy or the first period 
of life. A 
2. Young ; tender ; not mature ; as, infant strength. 
IN-FANT’A, x. In Spain and Portugal, any princess 
ofthe royal blood, except the eldest daughter when 
heiress apparent. 
IN-FANT’E, 2. In Spain and Portugal, any son of 
the king, except the eldest, or heir apparent. 
IN‘FANT-GAUD, 2. A toy for children. 
IN-FANT’I-CIDE, n. {Low L. infanticidium; infans, 
an infant, and cedo, to kill.] 

1. The intentional killing of an infant, 

2, The slaughter of infants by Herod. “Matt. ii. 

3. A slayer of infants. 

IN’/FANT-ILE, a. [L. infantilis.] 
_ Pertaining to infancy, or to an infant; pertaining 
to the first period of life. 

IN'/FANT-INE, a. Pertaining to infants or to young 


Not iz use.] Howell. 
‘angan, to take, and 


children. Sir Walter Scott. 
IN/FANT-LIKE, a. Like an infant. Shak. 
IN/FANT-LY, a. Like a child. Beaum. & Fil, 


IN/FANT-RY, rn. [Fr. infanterie; Sp. infanteria; It. 
fanteria, See Inranr.] 

In ees | affairs, the soldiers or troops that serve 
on foot, as distinguished from cavalry; as, a compa- 
ny, regiment, or brigade of infantry. In some ar- 
mies, there have been heavy-armed infantry, and light- 
armed or light-infantry, according to their manner of 
arming and equipping. 

IN-FARCE’, v.t, To stuff. [Not in use.] 
IN-FARE/TION, n. [L. infarcio, infercio, to stuff; in 
and farcio.] 

The act of stuffing or filling ; constipation. 

Harvey. 
IN-FASH’ION-A-BLE, a. Unfashionable. [Wot used.] 


Beaum. & Fl. 

IN-FAT’I-GA-BLE, a. Indefatigable. ae 

IN-FAT/U-ATE, v. t& ([L. infatuo; in and fatuus, 
foolish. 

1. ‘To make foolish ; to affect with folly ; to weaken 
the intellectual powers, or to deprive of sound judg- 
ment. Jn general, this word does not signify to de- 
prive absolutely of rational powers and reduce to id- 
tocy, but to deprive of sound judgment, so that a 
person infatuated acts in certain cases as a fool, or 
without common discretion and prudence. Whom 
God intends to destroy, he first infatuates. 


The judgment of God will be very visible in infatuating a peo- 
ple ripe and prepared for destruction. Clarendon, 


2. To prepossess or incline to a person or thing in 
&@ manner not justified by prudence or reason ; to in- 
spire with an extravagant or foolish passion, too ob- 
stinate to be controlled by reason. Men are often in- 
fotuated with a love of gaming, or of sensual pleas- 

IN-FAT’U-ATE, a, Infatuated. (ure. 

IN-FAT/U-A-TED, pp. or a. Affected with folly. 

IN-FAT’U-A-TING, ppr. or a. Affecting with folly. 

IN-FAT-U-A/TION, nm. The act of uffecting with 
folly. 

2 A state of mind in which the intellectual pow- 
era are weakened, either generally or in regard to 
particular objects, so that the person affected acts 
without his usual judgment, and contrary to the dic- 
tales of reason. All men who waste their substance 
in gaming, intemperance, or any ather vice, are 
chargeable with infatuation. 


Qualities notoriously bad and scandalous; as, the} IN-FAUST’ING, 2, [L. infaustua. 


infamy of an action. 


The act of making unlucky. tbas.] Bacon. 


ublic disgrace ; IN-F#AS-I-BIL/I-TY, 
which a convict incurs, and by which a person is | IN-FEAS’I-BLE-NESSs, 


INF 
[from infeasible.] |'ms» 


n 
{ practicability ; the quality 
of not being capable of being done or performed. 


IN-FEAS/I-BLE, a | in and feasible; Fr. faisadle, from .. 
r do, 


faire, to make o L. fucio.] 

Not to be done ; that can not be accomplished ; im- 
practicable, i lanville. 
IN-FE€T’,v. t. [Fr. infecter ; Sp. infectar; It. wnfettax 
re; L. injicio, infectus ; in and facio. In this applica- 
tion of injicio, as in inficior, to deny, we find the rad- 
ical sense of facio, to make, which is, to thrust, to 
drive. To infect, is to thrust in; to deny, is to thrust 
against, that is, to thrust away, to repel. And here 
we observo the different effects of the prefix in upon 

the verb. ] i‘ 

1. To taint with disease ; to infuse into a healthy 
body the virus, miasma, or morbid matter of a dis- 
eased body, or any pestilential or noxious air or sub- 
stance by which a disease is produced. Persons in 
health are infected by the contagion of the plague, of 
syphilis, of small-pox, of measles, of malignant fevers, 
In sume cases, persons can be infected only by con- 
tact, as in syphilis; in most cases, they may be in- 
fected without contact with the diseased body. 

2. To taint or affect with morbid or noxious mat- 
ter; as, to infect a lancet; to infect clothing ; to infect 
an apartment. 

3. To communicate bad qualities to ; to corrupt ; to 
taint by the communication of any thing noxious or 
pernicious. It 1s melancholy to see the young infected 
and corrupted by vicious examples, or the minds of 
our citizens infected with errors. 

4. To contaminate with illegality. 

IN-FE€T’, a. Infected. [Not used. 

IN-FEC€T’ED, pp. or a. Tainted with noxious matter 
corfupted by poisonous exhalations ; corrupted by bad 
qualities communicated. 

IN-FECT’ER, n. He or that which infects, 

IN-FECT/ING, ppr._Tainting ; corrupting. 

IN-FEC/TION, zn. [Fr., from L. inficio.} 

1. The act or process of infecting. 

2, The thing which infects. In medicine, the terms 
infection and contagiun are used as synonymous in a 
great majority of cases. Different wnters proposed 
and attempted to make a distinction between them, 
but thers has been a great disagreement as to what 
the distinction should be ; and in general no regard ig 
paid to the proposed distinctions. 

Infection is used in’ two acceptations ; first, as de- 
noting the effluvium or infectious matter exhaled 
from the person of one diseased, in which sense it is 
synonymous with contagion; and secondly, as signi- 
fying the act of communication of such morbid efflu- 
vium by which diseases are transferred. Cyc. 

3. That which taints, poisons, or corrupts, by com- 
munication from one to another ; as, the infection oi 
error or of evil example. 

4. Cogtamination by illegality, as in cases of con- 
traband goods. 

5. Communication of like qualities. 

Mankind are gay or serious by infection. Rambler, 

IN-FE€’TIOUS, (-fek’/shus,) a Having qualities that 
may taint, or communicate disease to; as, an infec 
tious fever; infectious clothing ; infectious air; infec- 
tious miasma. 

2. Corrupting ; tending to taint by. communication ; 
as, infectious vices or manners. 3 : 

3. Contaminating with illegality ; exposing to seiz- 
ure and forfeiture. 

Contraband articles are said to be of an infectious nature, Kent. 

4, Capable of being communicated by near ap- 
proach. 

Grief, as well as joy, la infectious. 
IN-FE€’/TIOUS-LY, adv. By infection. 
IN-FE€/TIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being in- 

fectious, or capablo of communicating disease or taint 
from one to another. 

IN-FECT/IVE, a. Having the quality of communica- 
ting disease or taint from one to another. Sidney. 
IN-FE/€UND, a. [L. infecundus; in and fecundus, 

prolific. 

Unfruitful ; not producing young ; barren. 

IN-FE-CUND/I-TY, 2. [L. infecunditas. 

Unfruitfulness ; barrenness. ‘ed, Repos. 

IN-F5-LIC'I-TOUS, a. Not felicitous ; unhappy. 

IN-FE-LIO’L-TY, n. [Fr. infelicité ; L. infelicitas. See 
Feuicity.] 

1. Unhappiness; misery ; misfortune. 

2, Unfortunate state ; unfavorableness ; as, the in- 
felicity of the times, or of the occasion. 

IN-FEOFF’, (-fof!.) See Enrrorr. : 

IN-FER’, v. t. [Fr. inferer; L. infero; in and fero, to 
bear or produce.]} » 

1, Literally, to bring on; to induce, [Litile used.] 

? Harvey. 

2. To deduce; to draw or derive, as a fact or con- 
sequence. From the character of God, as creator 
and governor of the world, we infer the indispensabic 
obligation of all his creatures to obey his commands. 
We infer one proposition or truth from another, when 
we perceive that if one is true, the other must be true 


ulso. 
3. To offer; to produce. [Wot used.] Shek, 


Eames. 
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IN-FER/A-BLE, a. That may be inferred or deduced 
from premises. [Also written InrerrisLe.] Burke. 
IN/FER-ENCE, n. [Fr., from inferer.] 

A truth or proposition drawn from another which 
is admitted or supposed to be true; a conclusion. In- 
ferences result from reasoning, as when the mind per- 
ceives such a connection between idqas, as that, if 
certain propositions called premises are true, the con- 
clusions or propositions deduced from them must also 
be true. 

IN-FE-REN’TIAL, a. Deduced or deducible by infer- 
ence, 

IN-FE-REN'TIAL-LY, adv. By way of inference. 
IN-FE'RI-ZE, n. pl. [L.] Sacrifices offered by the 
ancients to the souls of deceased heroes or friends. 
IN-FE'/RLOR, a. [L., comp. from inferus, low ; Sp. 

id. ; Fr. inferieur. 

1. Lower in place. 

. Lowe. *» station, age, or rank in life. Pay due 
respect to tluse who are suptrior in station, and due 
tivility to those who are inferior. ; 

3. Lower in excellence or value ; as, a poem of in- 
ferior merit ; cloth of inferior quality or price. 

4. Subordinate; of less importance. Attend to 
health and safety ; ease and convenience are inferior 
considerations. 

IN-i"@/RI-OR, 2. A person who is younger, or of a 
lower station or rank in sdciety. 

A person gets more by obliging his inferior, than by disdaining 

him, South, 


IN-FE-RLOR/LTY, n._ [Fr. inferiorité.] 
A lower state of dignity, age, value, or quality. 
We speak of the inferiority of rank, of office, of tal- 
ents, of age, of worth. 
IN-FE! RI-OR-LY, adv. In an inferior manner, or on 
the inferior part. [4 word that deserves no counte- 
nance. . . 
INFERNAL, a. [Fr., from L. infernus.] 

1. Properly, pertaining to the Jower regions, or re- 
gions of the dead, the Tartarus of the ancients. 
Hence, 

2. Pertaining to hell; inhabiting hell ; as, infernal 
spirits. 

3. Hellish ; resembling the temper of infernal spir- 
its; malicious; diabolical ; very wicked and detesta- 


ble. 
IN-FER’NAL, ». An inhabitant of holl, or of the 
lower regions, 

Infernal stone, [lapis infernalis ;] ‘a name formerly 
given to lunar caustic, a substance prepared from an 
evaporated solution of si)ver in nitric acid. 

Lunar caustic is nitrate uf silver fused and cast in 
small cylinders. Brande. 

IN-FER’NAL-LY, adv. In an infernal manner. 
IN-FER/RED, pp. Deduced as a consequence. 
IN-FER/RING, ppr. Deducing, as a fact or conse- 
uence. 
IN-FER’TILE, (-til,) a. [Fr., from L. infertilis; in 
and fertilis.| 

Not fertile ; not fruitful or productive ; barren; as, 
an infertile soil. 

IN-FER’TILE-LY, adv. Yn an unproductive manner. 
IN-FER-TIL/I-TY, x. Unfruitfulness ; unproductive- 
ness ; barrenness; as, the infertility of land. Hale. 

IN-FEST’, v.t. [Fr. infester; L. infesto.] 

To trouble greatly ; to disturb; to annoy; to har- 
ass. In warm weather, men are infested with mus- 
quitoes and gnats; flies infest horses and cattle. The 
sea is often infested with pirates, Small parties of the 
enemy infest the coast. 

These, said the genius, are envy, avarice, superstition, love, with 

the like cares and passions that infest human life. Addison. 
IN-FEST’, a. Mischievous. [Obs.] Spenser. Smart. 
IN-FEST-a/TION, 2. The act of infesting; molesta- 
tion. Bacon. 
IN-FEST/ED, pp. Troubled; annoyed; harassed ; 
lagued, 
IN-FES/TER-ED, a. [in and fester.] Rankling; in- 
veterate. 
IN-FEST/ING, ppr. Annoying; harassing; disturb- 


ing. 
IN-FES'TIVE, a. [in and festive.] Having no mirth. 
IN-FES-TIV'LTY, n. [in and festivity.] Want of 
festivity, or of cheerfulness and mirth, at entertain- 
ments, 
IN-FEST’U-OUS, a. [L. infestus.] 
Mischievous. [JVot used. ] Bacon. 
IN-FEUD-A'TION, n. [L. in and feudum, feud. ] 
1. The act of putting one ig possession of an es- 
tate in fee. Hale. 
2, The granting of tithes to laymen. Blackstone. 
a eo ci i nm [L. infibulo, from fibula, a 
clasp. 

A clasping, or confining with a small buckle or 
padlock. Miner. 
IN’/FI-DEL, a. [Fr infidele; L. infidelis ; in and fide- 

lis, faithful. 


Unoolieving ; disbelieving the inspiration of the ; 


&cripturos, or the divine institution of Christianity, 
The infidel writer is a great enemy to society, Knoz, 
IN’/FI-DEL, 2. One who disbelieves the inspiration 


of the Scriptures, and the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. : 


Cia 
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In the wars springing out of the crusades, this word 
was applied particularly tothe Mohammedans, who, 
in return, called Christians giaours or infidels, The 
name was also given by the older writers to pagans. 

IN-FI-DEL’I-TY, x. [Fr. infidelité ; L. infidelitas.] 

1. In general, want of faith or belief; a withhold- 
ing of credit. 

2. Disbelief of the inspiration of the Scriptures, or 
the divine original of Christianity ; unbelief. 

There is no doubt that vanity Js one principal cause of infidelity. 

i Knoz, 

3. Unfaithfulness, particularly in married persons ; 
a violation of the marriage covenant by adultery or 
lewdness. 

4. Breach of trust; treachery ; deceit ; as, the infi- 
dclity of a friend or aservant, In this sense UnraitH- 
FULNEss is most used. 

IN-FIELD’/, v. t. To inclose, as a field. 
use, 

IN/FLELD, x. Land kept continually under crop. 

IN-FIL/TER-ED, a. Infiltrated. Scottish, 

IN-FIL/TRATE, v. i. [Fr. jiltrer, to filter. 

To enter by penetrating the pores or interstices of 
a substance. 

IN-FIL’/TRA-TED, pp. or a. Filtered in. 

IN-FIL/TRA-TING, ppr. Penetrating by the pores or 
interstices, 

IN-FIL-TRA/TION, x. The act or process of enter- 
ing the pores or cavities of a body. 

2. The substance which has entered the pores or 
cavities of a body. 


Calcareous ‘nfJirations, filling the cavities of other stones. 

. Kirwan, 
IN’/FI-NITE, (-nit,) a. [L. infinitus; ia and fnitus, 
terminated ; Fr. injfini; Sp. infinito.] 

1. Without limits; unbounded ; boundless; not 
circumscribed ; applied to time, space, and qualities. 
God is infinite in duration, having neither beginning 
nor end of existence. He is also infinite in presence, 
or omnipresent, and his perfections are infinite. We 
also speak of infinite space. 

2. That will have no end. Thus angels and men, 
though they have had a beginning, will exist in inf- 
nite duration. 

3. That has a beginning in space, but is ini.aitely 
extended ; as, a line beginning at a point, but ex- 
tended indefinitely, is an infinite line. 

4, Infinite is used loosely and hyperbolically for in- 
definitely large, immense, of great size or extent. 

In mathematics, a term applied to quantities which 
are greater than any assignable quantity. 

Infinite canon; in music, a perpetual fugue. 
IN’/FI-NITE, 2. In mathematics, an infinite quantity. 
IN/FI-NITE-LY, adv. “Without bounds or limits, 

?. Immensely ; greatly ; to a great extent or de- 
gres ; as, Lam infinitely obliged by your condescen- 
sion. 

IN’/FLNITE-NESS, nz. Boundless extent of time, 
space; or qualities ; infinity. Taylor. 

2. Immensity ; greatness, 

IN-FIN-I-TES/I-MAL, a. Infinitely small; less than 
any assignable quantity. Johnson. Barlow. 
IN-FIN-I-TES/I-MAL, n. An infinitely small quan- 

tity ; that which is Jess than any assignable quantity. 
Barlow. 
IN-FIN-I-TES’I-MAL-LY, adv. By infinitesimals ; in 
infinitely small quantities. 
IN-FIN‘I-TIVE, a. [L. infinitivus ; Fr. epee 

In grammar, the infinitive mode expresses the ac- 
tion of the verb, without limitation of person or 
number ; as, to love. The word is often used as a 
noun to denote this mode. 

IN-FIN/I-TIVE-LY, ado. In the manner of an infin- 
itive mode. 

IN-FLN! TO, te ete mysic, perpetual, as a canon 
whose end leads k to the beginning. 

IN-FIN’/L-TUDE, x. Infinity ; infiniteness; the qual- 
ity or state of being without limits; infinite extent; 
as, tho infinitude of space, of time, or of perfections. 

2. Immensity ; greatness, 

3. Boundless number. s Addison, 
IN-FIN’LTY, n. [Fr. infinité ; L. infinitas.] 

1, Unlimited extent of time, space, or quantity ; 
boundlessness. We apply infinity to God and his 
perfections ; we speak of the infinity of his exist- 
ence, his knowledge, his power, his goodness, and 
holiness, 

2. Immensity ; indefinite extent, 

3. Endless or indefinite number; @ hyperbolical use 
of the word ; as, an infinity of beauties, 

IN-FIRM/, (in-ferm’,) a. [Fr infirme; L. infirmus}; in 
and firmus. ] 

1. Not firm or sound ; weak ; feeble; as, an infirm 
body ; an infirm constitution. 

infirm 


{Wot in good 


2. Weak of mind; irresolute ; as, 
pose, 
3. Not solid or stable, 


He who fixes on false principles treads on infirm ground. 
So 


of pur- 
Shak, 


uth, 
IN-FIRM’, (in-ferm’,) v. t. To weaken. [Wot used.] 

Ralegh. 
IN-FIRM!A-RY, (in-ferm/a-ry,) 2. A hospital or Pisce 
- where the sick are lodged and nursed. 


ea 
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IN-FIRM/A-TIVE, a. [Fr. infirmatif.] 
Weakening ; annulling, or tending to make void. 
IN-FIRM’L-TY, (in-ferm/i-ty,) n. (Fr. infirmité; Ls 
infirmitas. ] 

1. An unsound or unhealthy state of the body; 
weakness ; feebleness. Old age is subject to infirm- 
ities, 

2. Weakness of mind; failing ; fault; foible. 

A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities. | Shak. 


3. Weakness of resolutior. . 

4, Any particular disease ; malady ; epplied rather. 
to chronic than to violent diseases. Hooker. 

5. Defect; imperfection; weakness ; as, the in- 
Jirmities of a constitution of government, Hamilton. 

IN-FIRM/LY, adv. Jn an infirm manner. 
[IN-FIRM/NESS, (in-ferm/ness,) n. Weakness ; fee- 
bleness ; unsoundness, Boyle. 
IN-FIX’, v, t. [L. inficus, infigo; in and figo, to fix.] 

1. To fix by piercing or thrusting in; as, to infiz a 
sting, spear, or dart. 

2, To set in; to fasten in something. 

3. To implant or fix, as principles, thoughts, in- 
structions ; as, to infiz good principles in the mind, 
or ideas in the memory. 

IN-FIX’ED, (in-fikst’,) pp. Thrust in; set in; In- 
serted ; deeply implanted. 
IN-FIX/ING, ppr. Thrusting in ; setting in : implant- 


ing. 
IN-FLAME’, v t [L. inflammo; in and flamma, 
flame. 

1. To set on fire; to kindle; to cause to burn; in 
@ literal sense. But more generally, 

2. To excite or increase, as passion or appetite ; to 
enkindle into violent action ; as, to inflame love, lust, 
or thirst ; to inflame desire or anger. , 

3. To exaggerate ; to aggravate in description. 

A frlend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy ae his 

crimes. [Onusual.} ddison. 

4, To heat ; to excite excessive action in the blood- 
vessels ; as, to inflame with wine. 

5. To provoke ; to irritate ; to anger. 

6. To increase; to exasperate ; as, to inflame the 
snmity of parties, or the spirit of sedition. 

7. Yo increase ; to augment; as, to inflame a pre- 
sumption. : : Kent. 

IN-FLAME’, v.% ‘To grow hot, angry, and painful. 
_ Wiseman. 
IN-FLAM/ED, pp. or a Set on fire; enkindled; 
heated ; provoked ; exasperated. 
IN-FLAM’ER, n. The person or thing that inflames. 
Addison. 
IN-FLAM/ING, ppr. Kindling ; heating; provoking ; 
exasperating. 
IN-FLAM-MA-BIL/LTY, 2. 
taking fire. 
IN-FLAM/MA-BLE, a, That may be set on fire ; ea- 
sily enkindled ; susceptible of combustion ; as, in- 
flammable oils or spirits, 
IN-FLAM’MA-BLE-NESS, zn. The quality of being 
susceptible of flame, or capable of taking fire ; in- 
flammability. ; Boyle, 
IN-FLAM’/MA-BLY, adv. in an inflammable man- 


ner. 

IN-FLAM-MA’TION, n. [L. inflammano.} 

1. The act of setting on fire or inflaming. 

2. The state of being in flame. Temple. Wilkins. 

3. In medicine and surgery, a redness and swelling 
of any part of an animal body, attended with heat, 
pain, and febrile symptoms, Encyc. 

4. Violent excitement; heat; animosity ; turbu- 
lence ; as, an inflammation of the body politic, or of 

arties. 

IN-FLAM'MA-TO-RY, a. Inflaming ; tending to ex- 
cite heat or inflammation ; as, medicines of an én- 
flammatory nature, 

2. Accompanied with preternatural heat and ex- 
citement of arterial action ; as, an injlammatory fever 
or disease. 

3. Tending to excite anger, animosity, tumult, or 
sedition ; as, inflammatory libels, writings, speeches, 
or publications. 

IN-FLATE’, v. t. [L. inflatus, from inflo; in and flo, 
to blow. 

1. To swell or distend by injecting air; as, to in~ 
flate a bladder ; to inflate the lungs. 

2. To fill with the breath; to blow in. Dryden. 

3. To swell; to puff up ; to elate ; as, to inflate one 
with pride or eae he 

IN-FLATE’, )a. In botany, puffed; hollow and dis~ 

IN-FLAT’ED, tended, as a perianth, corol, necta+ 
ry, or pericarp. Martyn. 

IN-FLAT’ED, pp. or a. Swelled or distended with 
air; puffed up. 

IN-FLAT’ING, ppr. Distending with air: puffing up. 

IN-FLAT/ING-LY, adv. In a manner tending to in- 


flate. 
IN-FLA’TION, n. [L. inflatio.] : 
1, The act of inflating. : 
2. The state of being distended with airinjected — 
or inhaled. 
3. The state of being puffed up, as with vanity. 
4. Conceit. B. Jonson. 
IN-FLECT’, v. t. [L. inflecto; in and flecto, to bend. 


Susceptibility of readily 


INE 


1. To bend ; to turn from a direct line or course. 

Are not the rays of the sun reflected, refracted, and aetaciet by 

one and the same principle? ‘ewton, 

2, In grammar, to vary a noun or a verb in its ter- 
minations; to decline, as a noun or adjective, or to 
conjugate, as a verb. 

3. To mcdulate, as the voice. 

{N-FLE€T’ED, pp. cr a. Bent or turned from a direct 
line or course ; as, an inflected ray of light ; varied in 
termination. 

IN-FLECT/ING, ppr. Bending or turning from its 
course; varying in termination; modulating, as the 
voice. 

[N-FLEC/TION, n. iim inflectio.] 

1. The act of bending or turning from a Girect ljne 
or course. 

2. In optics, a term used to denote certain phenom- 
ena which light exhibits when it passes near the 
edges of an opaque body, such as the formation of 
colored fringes; also called Dirrraction. Olmsted, 

3. In grammar, the variation of nows, &c., by de- 
clension, and verbs by conjugation. Encyc. 

4, A slide of the voice in speaking, either up or 
down. Hooker. 

‘ore commonly inflection gives significance to tones. 

< As et 3 a E. Porter. 
Point of inflection ; in geometry, the point on oppo- 
site sides of which a curve bends in contrary ways. 


A. D. Stanley. 
IN-FLE€T'IVE, a. Having the power of bending; 
as, the inflective quality of the air. Derham. 
IN-FLEX’ED, (in-flekst’,) a. ft inflezus.] 

Turned; bent; bent inward. Feltham. Brande. 
IN-FLEX-I-BIL/I-TY, )n. [Fr. inflezibilité, trom in- 
IN-FLEX/IL-BLE-NESS, | flexible; L. in and flexibi- 

lis, from flecto, to bend. | % 

1, The quality of being inflexible, or not capable 
of being bent; unyielding stiffness. 

2. Obstinacy of will or temper; firmness of pur- 
pose that will not yield to importunity or persuasion ; 
unbending pertinacity. 

IN-FLEX’L-BLE, a. [Fr.; L. inflezibilis.] 

1. That can not be bent’; as, an inflezible oak. 

2. That will not yield to prayers or arguments; 
firm in purpose ; not io be prevailed on; that can not 
be turned ; as, a man of upright and infterible tem- 

er. Addison. 

3. Not to be changed or altered, 


The nature of things is infezibie. 


[N-FLEX/LBLY, adv. With a firmness that resists 
all importunity or persuasion ; with unyielding perti- 
naciousness ; inexorably. A judge should be inflezi- 
bly just and impartial. 

{N-FLEX/ION. See Inrrection. 

LN-FLICT’, v. t. [L. inflictus, infligo; in and fligo, to 
strike ; Eng. to flog.] 

To lay on; to throw or send on; to apply; as, to 
inflict pain or disgrace ; to inflict punishment on an 
offender. ' : 

To inflict an office, condition, knowledge, tender- 
ness, &c., on one, as used by Chesterfield, is not an 
authorized use of the word. 

IN-FLICT’ED, pp. Laid on; applied: as punishments 
or judgments, 

IN-FLICT’/ER, n. He who lays on or applies, 

IN-FLICT/ING, ppr. Laying on; applying. 

IN-FLIG/TION, nr. [L. inflictio.] 

1. The act of laying on or applying ; as, the inflic- 
tion of torment or of punishment, 

2. The punishment applied. 

His severest inflictions are in thomselves acts of justice and 

righteousness, Rogers. 


IN-FLICT/IVE, a. Tending or able to inflict. 
IN-FLO-RES'CENCE, nx. [L. inflorescens, infloresco, 
infloreo; in and floreo, to blossom. : 

1, In brtany, a mode of flowering, or the manner 
in which, flowers are supported on their foot-stalks 
or peauacies, 5 

/oflrescence affords an excellent characteristic mark in distin- 

guisiin.g the species of plants. . ine. 

2. A flowering ; the unfolding of blossoms. 

Journ. of Science. 
4'1/F1,U-ENCE, n. [Fr., from L. influens, influo, to 
flow in; in and fluo, to flow; Sp. influencia; It. in- 
fluenza.] 

1, Literally, a flowing in, into, or on, and referring 
to substances spiritual, or too subtile to be visible, like 
inspiration. Hence the word was formerly followed 
by into. 

God bath his influence into the very essence of all a 

looker. 


It is now followed by on or with. 

2. In a@ general sense, influence denotes power 
whose operation is invisible, and knawn only by its 
effects, or & power whose cause and operation are 
unseen: 

3, The power which celestial bodies are supposed 
to exert on terrestrial ; as, the influence of the planets 
on the birth and fortunes of men; ar exploded doctrine 

fe 
. oral power ; power af truth operating on the 
mind, rational faculiies, or will, in persuading or dis- 


Watts. 


‘| IN-FOLD/ED, pp. 
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suading ; as, the influence of motives, of arguments, 
or of prayer. We say, arguments had No influence on 
the jury. The magistrate is not popular; he has no 
influence with the people, or he has great influence with 
the prince. 

5. Physical power; power that affects natural bod- 
ies by unseen operation ; as, the rays of the sun have 
an influence in whitening cloth, and in giving a green 
color to vegetables. 

6. Power acting on sensibility ; as, the influence of 
love or pity in sympathy. 


7, Spiritual power, or the immediate power of God |° 


on the mind; as, divine influence ; the influences of 
the Holy Spirit. 

IN/FLU-ENCE, v. t. To move by physical power op- 
erating by unseen laws or furce ; to affect. 

These experiments succeed after the same manner in vacuo as 
in the open air, and therfore ore not influenced by the 
weight or pressure of the atmosphere, ewton, 

2. To move by moral power ; to act on and affect, 

as the mind or will, in persuading or dissuading ; to 
induce. Men are influenced by motives of interest or 
pleasure. An orator may influence the people to take 
arms, or to abandon an enterprise. 

3. To move, as the passions; as, to influence one 

by pity. 

4. To lead or direct. This revelation is sufficient 
to influence our faith and practice. 

IN/FLU-ENC-ED, (in/flu-enst,) pp. Moved; excited ; 
affected ; persuaded; induced. 

IN/F'LU-ENC-ING, ppr. Moving; affecting ; inducing. 

pe ais egaee ne Act of inciting, moving, or in- 

ucing. 

IN/FLU-ENT, a. Flowing in. [Little used.] Arbuthnot. 

IN-FLU-EN/TIAL, a. Exerting influence or power by 
invisible operation, as physical causes on bodies, or 
as moral causes on the mind. It is particularly used 
to express the operation of moral causes, Mduner. 

Influential characters ; persons who possess the 

power of inclining or controlling the minds of oth- 
ers. Hamilton, 
IN-FLU-EN’TIAL-LY, adv. By means of influence, 
so as to incline, move, or direct. 
IN-FLU-EN/ZA, n, [It. influenza, Pegi | 

An epidemic catarrh. The influenza of October 

and November, 1789, and that of April and May, 
1790, were very general or universal in the United 
States, and unusually severe. A like influenza pre- 
vailed in the winters of 1825 and 1826, 

IN/FLUX, x. [L. influzus, influo ; in and fluo, to flow.] 

1. The act of flowing in; as, an influx of light or 

2. Infusion ; intromission. {other fluid. 

The influz of the knowledge of God, in relation to everlasting 
life, is infinitely of moment. fale, 


3. Influence; power. [WVot used.] Hale. 
4. Acoming in ; introduction ; importation in abun- 
dance ; as, a great influx of goods into a country, or 
an influx of gold and silver. 
IN-FLUX/ION, n. Infusion; intromission. Bacon. 


IN-FLUX’IOUS, a, Influential. [Mot used.] 
IN-FLUX/IVE, a. Having influence, or having a ten- 
dency to flow in. [Wot used.] Halesworth. 


IN-FLUX'IVE-LY, ado. By influxion. 
IN-FOLD’, vi. [tn and fold.] To involve; to wrap 
up or inwrap ; to inclose. 
Infold his libs in bands, Blackmore. 


2. To clasp with the arms; to embrace. 


Noble Banquo, let me infold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart, Shak, 


Involved ; inwrapped ; inclosed ; 
embraced. 

IN-FOLD/ING, ppr. Involving ; wrapping up; clasping. 

IN-FOLD/MENT, x. Act of infolding ; state of being 
infolded. 

IN-FO/LI-ATE, v,t. [L. in and folium, a leaf.) 

To cover or overspread with leaves. [JVot much 
uséd. Howell. 
IN-FORM!, v. t. [Fr. informer ; Sp. informar; It. in- 
piace j L. informo, to shapo; in and furmo, forma, 

orm. 

Properly, to give form or shape to; but in this sense 
not used. 

1. To animate ; to give life to; to actuate by vital 


powers. 
2 ed 
rior, 


Let others better mold the running mass 
Of metals, and in/orm the breathing brass, 
Breath informa this fleeting frame, 
Breathes in our soul, informe our vital part, Pope. 

This use is chiefly or wholly poetical. ] 

. To instruct ; to tell to; to acquaint; to commu- 
nicate knowledge to; to make known to by word or 
writing; usually followed by of. Before we judge, 
we should be well informed of the facts relating to 
the case. A messenger arrived, and informed the 
commander of the state of*the troops. Letters from 
Europe inform us of the commencement of hostilities 
between the Persians and Turks. 

3. To communicate a knowledge of facts to one 
by way of accusation. 
Tertullus informed the governor against Paul, — Acts xxiv. 


In this application, the verb is usually intransitive ; 
as, A informed against B. 


INF 


IN-FORM’, v. i. To give intelligence, Shak. 
He might either teach in the same manner, or inform how he 
had been taught, Monthly Rev. 
To inform against; to communicate facts by way 
of accusation ; to give intelligence of a breach of 
Jaw. Two persons came to the magistrate, and in- 
formed against A. 

IN-FORM’, a. [L. informis.] 

Without regular form ; shapeless; ugly.  [ Obs.] 

IN-FORM/AL, a. [in and formal.] Not in the regu, 
lar or usual form; as, an informal writing ; informal 
proceedings. ; 

2. Not in the usual manner; not according to 
tom ; as, an informal visit. 

3. Not with the ofticial forms; as, the secretary 
made to the envoy an informal communication. 

Shakspeare uses informal in the sense of irregular 
or deranged in mind. 

IN-FOR-MALILTY, n. [from soos ae Want ot 
regular or customary form. The informality of legal 
proceedings may render them void. 

IN-FORM/AL-LY, adv. In an irregular or informal 
manner; without the usual forms. 

IN-FORM'ANT, n. One who informs or gives intel 


cus- 


ligence. 
2. One who offers an accusation. [See InronmEnry 
which is generally used. Shak. 


IN-FORM-A/TION, n. [Fr., from L. informatio.] 

1, Intelligence ; notice; news or advice communis 
cated by word or writing. We received information 
of the capture of the ship by an arrival at Boston 
The information by the messenger is confirmed b. 
letters. 

2. Knowledge derived from reading or instruction. 

He should ge. some \nforttianin the subject he intends to 

handle. Swift. 

3. Knowledge derived from the suses, or ffm the 
operation of the intellectual faculues, 

The active informations of the intellect, 


} 


South. 


4. Communication of facts for the purpose of ac 
cusation ; a charge or accusation exhibited to a magis- 
trate or court. An tnformation is the accusation of a 
common informer, or of a private person; the accu 
sation of a grand jury is called an indictment or a pre- 


sentment. A Blackstone. ; 
IN-FORM/A-TIVE, a, Having powerto animate. 
i More. \ 
IN-FORM’ED, pp. Told; instructed; made acquaint) 
ed, 
IN-FORM/ED, a. Ill-formed; misshapen. [ Obs.] 
PENser. 


IN-FORM/ED STXRS. See Unrormep. 
IN-FORM/ER, 2, One who animates, informs, or gives 
intelligence, F 

2. One who communicates to a magistrate a knowl- 
edge of the violations of law. Ina bad sense, one who 
gains his livelihood by informing against others, or 
wha does it from base or unworthy motives. 

IN-FOR/MI-DA-BLE, a. [in and formidable.] Not 
formidable ; not to be feared or dreaded. 
Foe not informidable, Milton. 


IN-FORM/ING, ppr. or a. Giving notice or intelli- 
gence ; telling. 
2. Communicating facts by way of accusation. 
Informing officer, is an officer whose duty it is ta 
inform against persons for breaches of law, as an at- 
torney-general, a sheriff, constable, or grand-juror. 
A common informer, is any person who informs 
against another, 
IN-FORM/I-TY, x. [L. informis.] 
tm; shapelessness. 


Want of regular Brown. 


IN-FORM/OUS, a. [Fr. informe; L. amg 
Of no regular form or figure ; shapeless. [ Obs.] 
Brown. Wouilford. 


IN FO'RO CON-SCI-EN' TI2Z, (-kon-she-cn'she-€,) 
oe Before the tribunal of conscience. 
IN-FOR/TU-NATE, a. [L. infortunatus.} 

Unlucky ; unfortunate. [7'he latter is commonly 


used, 
IN-FOR/TU-NATE-LY, adv. Unfortunately. [Wot 


usd. 

IN-FOR/TUNE, n. Misfortune. [WVot used.] Elyot. 
IN-FRA€T’, v. t, [L. tnfractus, from infringo; in and 
frango, to break.) ' 

To break; to violate. [This is synonymous with 
InFrrince ; it is an unnecessary word, and litile used.] 

IN-FRA€T’BD, pp. Broken. ‘ 
IN-FRA€’TION, n. [Fr., from L, infractio. See In- 
FRACT. 

The act of breaking; breach; violation; non- 
observance; as, an infraction of a treaty, compact, 
agreement, or law. J Watts. 

IN-FRA€T‘OR, n. One that violates an agreement, 


&c. 
IN-FRA/GRANT, a, Not fragrant. 
IN-FRA-LAPS-A'/RI-AN, a Pertaining to the Infra- 
lapsarians, or to their doctrine. 
IN-FRA-LAPS A/RI AN, n. [L, infra, below, or of- 
ter, and lapsus, fall.] 
A name given to that class of Calvinists who con- 
sider the decree of election as contemplating the epos- 
tasy as past, and the elect as being in a fallen and 
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INF 


a 
guilty state. The Supralapsarians consider this de- 
cree a3 contemplating the elect as persons to be crea- 
ted, and to apostatize with the rest of the race, and 
then to be recovered by divine grace. The former 
considered the election of grace as a remedy for an 
existing evil ; the Jatter regarded it as a part of God’s 
original purpose in regard to mon. Murdock. 

IN-FRA-MUN’/DANE, a . infra, below, and muz- 
danus, mundus, the world. 

Lying or boing beneath the world. 

JN-FRAN/GI-BLE, a. [in and frangible.] 

1. Not to be broken or separated into parts ; as, in- 
fraxngins atoms. Cheyne 
2.4Not to be violated, 

IN-FRA-TER-RI-TO/BI-AL, a Within the territory. 


Story, Sup. Court. 
-FRE/QUENCE 
INFEE/QUEI-CY, m% [L, infroquontia.| 

Uncommonness; rareness ; the state of rarely oc- 

curring, Brooms. 
IN-FRE/QUENT, a [L. infrequens; in and frequens, 
frequont.] 

Rare; uncommon; seldom happening or ocourring 
to notice ; anfrcquent, 

IN-FRE/QUENT-LY, adv. Not frequently. 
JN-FRIG/ID-ATE, v.t [L. mand frigidus, aoc) 
To chill; to make cold. [Little used. Boyle. 
IN-FRIG-ID-A/TION, 2. Tho act of making cold. 
Tatler. 
IN-FRINGE’, (in-frinj’,) v. 2 [(L. infringo; ia and 
frango, to break, Sco Break.] 

1. To break, as contracts; to violate, either posi- 
tively by contravention, or negatively by non-fulfill- 
mont or noglect of performance. A priuce or a pri- 
vate person infringes an agreement or covenant, by 
nogiccting to perform its conditions, as well as hy 
doing what is stipulated not to be done. 

2. ‘To break ; to violate ; to transgress; to neglect 
to fuliill or oboy ; as, to infringe a law. 

3. To destroy or hinder; as, to infringe efficacy. 
[Litdle usod. Hooker. 

This word is very frequently followed by on or up- 
on: a3, to infringe upon one’s rights. 

YN-FRING’ED, pp. Broken ; violated ; transgressed. 
IN-PRINGE’ MENT, (in-frinj’ment,) x Act of viola- 
ting; breach ; violation ; non-fulfillment ; as, the in- 
Fringement of a treaty, compact, or other agreement ; 
the infringement of a law or constitution. 
IN-FRING/ER, 2. One who violates; a violator. 
IN-FRING/ING, ppr. Breaking; violating ; transgress- 
ing ; failing to obserye or fulfill. 
IN-FRO’GAL, a Not frugal; prodigal. 
IN-FROU-GIF’ER-OUS, a. Not bearing fruit. 
LN'FU-CATE, v. t. [1 infuco; in and fuco, to paint.] 
To stain ; to paint; to daub. 
IN-FOM’ED, a [L. infumatus.] 
Dried in smoke. 


ING 


fused. Good principles are infusible into the minds of 
outh, 

IN-F0’S1-BLE. a. . [im, not, and fusible, from fuse. 
Not fusible , incapable of fusion ; that can not be 
dissolved or melted. < 
The best crucibles are made of Limoges earth, which seoms ab- 
polutely in/ustble, Lavoisier, 
IN-FOS’ING, ppr. Pouring in; instilling; steeping, 
IN-FO/SION, (in-fa’/zhun,) x. The act of pouring in 
or instilling ; instillation ; as, the infusion of good 
principles into the mind; the infusion of ardor or 

zeal. 
2. Suggestion ; whisper. 


His folly and his wisdom are of his own growth, not the echo or 
infusion of other men. Swift 

3. In pharmacy, the process of steeping in liquor. 

an operation by which the medicinal qualities of 

plants may be extracted by a liquor without boiling. 

Encye. 

4. The liquor in which plants are steeped, and 

which is impregnated with their virtues or qualitios. 
Coze. 


5. The act of introducing into the veins medicinal 
substances by a kind of syringe. 
IN-FO/SIVE, a. Having the power of infusion. 
OTe 


Thoms 
IN-FU-SO/RI-A, x. pl. [L.] Microscopic animals 
inhabiting water and liquids of various Kinds, and 
having no organs of motion except extremely minute 
hairs, called vibratile cilie. Dana. 
IN-FU-SO/RI-AL, ) a. Pertaining to the infusoria ; 
IN-FO/SO-RY, composed of or containing infu- 


soria. 

IN-FO/SO-RY, 2. ; pl. Inrusontes, A name given to 
certain microscopic animals living in water or other 
liquids, called, also, INrusornra, which see. 

ING, in Sazon, signifies a pasture or meadow, Goth. 
winga. [See Enorisn. 

IN-GAN-NA/TION, nz, [It. ingannare, to cheat.] 

Cheat ; fraud. [Vot used. 

IN’/GATE, x. [in and gale.] Entrance; passage in. 
Obs. Ser. 
in GabweEr.ING nm. [im and gathering.] The act 
or business of collecting and securing the fruits of 
the earth; harvest; as, the feast of ingathering. 

Ex, xxiii. ‘ 

IN-GEL/A-BLE, a [in and gelable.] That can not 
be congealed. 

IN-GEM’IN-ATE, a, [L. ingominatus.] 

Rodoubled. - Taylor. 

IN-GEM’IN-ATE, v.t, [L. ingemino; in and gemino.] 

To double or repeat. Sandys. 

IN-GEM/IN-A-TED, pp. Doubled. 

IN-GEM/IN-A-TING, ppr. Doubling, 

IN-GEM-IN-A/TION, xz. Repetition ; ge ney 


§N-FUN-DIB/U-LAR, a, Having the form of a tun-| IN-GEN’DER. See Encznpsr. 


nel. Kirby. 
IN-FUN-DIB’U-LIL-FORM, a. [L. infundibulum, a fun- 

nel, and form,] ‘ 

In botany, having the shape of a funnel, as the cor- 

ol of 2 flower; monopotalous, having an inversely 

conical border rising from a tube, Martyn. 
eek oe a. iu in and furiatus, from furia, 

ury. 

Enraged ; mad; raging. Milton. Thomson. 
IN-FO/RI-ATE, v. 2% ‘To render furious or mad; to 
enrage. Decay of Piety. 
IN-FU’RI-A-TED, pp. or a. Renderéd furious or mad. 

IN-FO’RI-A-TING, ppr. Rendering furious, 
IN-FUS/€ATE, vt [L. infuscatus, infusco, to make 
black ; in and fusco, fuscus, dark.] 
To darken ; to make black. 
IN-FUS-€4/TION, n. The act of darkening or black- 
ening. 
IN-FOSE’,v.t [Fr. infuser, from L, infusus, infundo, 
soe in; in and fundo, to pour.] 
- Te pour in, cs a liquid. 
‘That strong Circean Iauor cease to infuse. Denham, 
2, To instill. as principles or qualities, 


Why should he desire to have qualities infused into his con, 
which himself never possesad ? Sui 
3. To nour in oc instill, as into the mind. Infuse 
{nto youag minds a noble ardor. 
4, To introauce; as, to infuse Gallicisms into a 
composition. 
5. To inspire with; as, to infuse the breast with 
Magnanimity. {.Vot used. Shak, 
6. To steep in liquor without boiling, for the pur- 
pose of extracting medicinal qualities, 
One écruple of dried leaves ts infused ia ten ounces of warm 
water. Core 


7. To make an infusion with an ingredient. [ot 


used. Bacon. 
IN-FOSE’, x. Infusion. [ Obs.] 2 Spenser. 
IN-FOS’ED, pp. Poured in; instilled; steeped. 


IN-FO8’EBR, 2. One who infuses. 
IN-FO-G1-BIL’L-TY, », [from infusible.] The capa- 
bility of being infused or poured in. 
2. The Incapability of being fused or dissolved. 


IN-FO/SI-BLE, a. [from the verb.] That may bo in- 
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IN-GEN-ER-A-BIL/LTY, 2». [Infra] Imcapacity of 
being engendered. 

IN-GEN/ER-A-BLE, a. [iw and generate.] That can 
not be engendered or produced. * Boyle. 
IN-GEN/ER-A4TE, v.t [L. ingenero; im and genero, 

to generate. ] 
To generate or produce within. Fellows, 
IN-GEN’ER-ATE, a. Generated within ; inborn ; in- 
nate ; inbred ; as, ingenerate powers of body. 


Wotton. 
IN-GEN/ER-4-TED, pp. Produced within. 
Noble habits ingenerated in the soul. Hale, 


IN-GEN/ER-A-TING, ppr. Generating or producing 
within. 

IN-GEN/IOUS, a, [L. ingeniosus, from ingenium; in 
and genius, geno, gigno, to beget, Gr. yecvopat.] 

1. Possessed of genius, or the faculty of invention ; 
hence, ekillful or prompt to invent; having an apti- 
tude to contrive, or to form new combinations of 
ideas; as, an ingenious author; an ingenious me- 
chaniz. > 

The more ingenious men 

themselves, 

2. Proceeding from, genius or ingenuity ; of curious 
design, structure, or mechanism; as, an %>zenious 
performance of any Kind; an ingenious scheme or 
plan , an ingenious model or machine ; ingenious fab- 
ric ; ingenione contrivance, 

3. Witty; wea formed ; well adapted; as, an in- 
genious reply. 5 

4. Mental; intellectual. [JVot used.] Shak. 


are, the more apt are they {o troublo 
Temple. 


This word has sometimes been confounded with 
Inoznvovs, 
IN-GEN/IOUS-LY, ado. With ingenuity ; with readi- 
ness in contrivance ; with skill. 
IN-GEN/IOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being ingen- 
ious or prompt in invention ; ingenuity ; te oY por. 
é0ns. - 
2. Curiousness of design or mechanism ; used of 
things. 
IN-CEN'ITE, a [L. ingenitus; ix and genitus, borm 
Innate ; inborn ; inbred ; native ; ingenerate. ] 
South, 
IN-GE-NO/I-TY, . [Fr. ingenuité,] ‘ 
1. The quality or power of ready invention ; 


ING 


_ 

or or acutenoss in combining ideas, or in 
orming new combinations; ingeniousne= ; skill; 

used persons How many machines for saving 
labor has the ingenuity of meg devised and com 
structed ! 

2 Curtousness in design, the effect of ingenuity ; 
as, the ingenuity of a plan or of mechanism, 

4 Cponnecs of heart; fairness ; candor, 

[This conce of the word was formerly common 
and {fs found {nm good authors down to the age d 
Locke, and even later; but it is now wholly obsolete, 
Tn lieu of it, Inoznvousness is used.] 

IN-GEN’U-OUS, a [L. ingenuus.] 

1, Open ; frank ; falr; candid; free from reserve, 
disguise, eqaivocation, or dissimulation ; used of per 
sons or things. We speak of an ingenuous mind; an 
tmgenuous Man; an ingenuous declaration or con« 
fession. 

2. Noble; generous; as, an ingenuous ardor or 
geal; ingenuous detestation of falschood. Locke, 

3. Of honorable extraction 5 freeborn ; as, ingonus 
ous blood or birth, 

IN-GEN’U-OUS-LY, adv. Openly ; fairly; candidly 5 
without reserve or dissimulation. den, 
IN-GEN’U-OUS-NESS, 2, Openness of heart; frank- 
ness ; fairness; freedom from reserve or dissimula 

thon ; 2, to confess our faults with ingenuousness. 

2. Fairness ; candidness =as, the ingonnousness 
a confession, 


IN'GE-NY, z. i Rrapsiots [ Obs, Bacon. 
IN-GEST’, » t= [L. ingestus, from ingoro; in and 
gero, to bear.] 


To throw into the stomach. [Little used.] Browm 
IN-GES/TION, (in-jest/yun,) 2 The act of threwing 
into the stomach ; as, the ingestion of milk or other 


food. = Harvey. 
INGLE, (in Jn {Qu. Le igniculus, ignis. 
1 Flame; font wae oT 3 Td 


2. In Scottish, a fire, or fireplace. Burns. 
3. A term of endearment; a darling; a paramous, 
ape Toi 
~GLO’/RI-OUS, ¢. [L. inglorius; 
1. Not glorious ; 
accompanied with 
ous life of ease. 
2. Shameful; disgraceful. He charged his troops 
with inglorious flight. 
IN-GLO/RI-OUS8-LY, adv. With want of glory; dis 
honorably ; with shame. 
IN-GLO RI-OUS-NESS, 2. State of being inglorious, 
or without celebrity. 
IN/GOT, x [Fr. kngot. Qa. L. lingua] 
A mass or wedge of gold, silver, or other metal, 
cast in a mold; a mass of unwrought inetal, Hebert 
IN-GRAFT’,o.% {in and graf. The original word 
is ingvuff or graf, but it is corrupted beyond recov- 
e 


One, 
ts and gloria.]} 
not bringing honor or glory ; not 
fame or celebrity ; as, an taglore 


ty-] 

L To insert a cion of one tree or plant into another 
for propagation ; ag, to ingraft the cion of an apple- 
tree on a pear-treefas its stock; to ingraft a peach 
on a plum. 


2. To propagate by incision, May. 
3. To plant or intraduce ergs foreign inte 
that which is native, fur the purpose of propagation- 
This fellow would ingra/t a foreigg name 
Upea oie ass 3 be Dryden. 
4 To set or fix deep and firm. 
Ingrafled love be bears to Cesar, Shak, 
IN-GRAFT’ED, pp. or «. Inserted into a stock for 


* growth and propagation ; introduced into a native 


stock ; set or fixed deep. 
IN-GRAFT’ER, 2. A person who ingrafts, 
IN-GRAFT’ING, ppr. Inserting, as cions in stocks; 
introducing and inserting on a native stock what 
foreign ; fixing deep. 
IN-GRAFT’ MENT, =. The act of ingrafting. 
2, The thing ingrafted. 
IN/GRAIN or IN-GRAIN’, v. & i= and greir.} Te 
dye in the grain, or before manufacture, 

2, To work into the natural texture; to impreg- 
nate the whole matter or substance, Rich. Dist, 
IN/GRAIN-ED or IN-GRAIN'ED, pp. ora. Dyed im 

the grain or in the raw material ; es, ingrained car- 
ts,” ; 
Wrought into the natural texturo; thoroughly 
impregnated. 
IN/GRAIN-ING or IN-GRAIN/ING, ppr. Dyeing mm 
the raw material. 
2. Working into the texture; thoroughly impreg- 
natin 
IN-GRAP/PLED, « Grappied ; seized on; entwined, 
IN/GRA a ingrotus; tm and gratus § 
IN-GRATE Perl 


1. Ungrateful ; unthankful ; not having feelings ob 
Milton. 


kindness for a favor received, 
2 Unpleasing to the sense, 
Bo gives no ingraleful food, 
IN/GRATE, n. [Fr. iitgrat.] 
An ungrateful person. 
IN-GRATE/FUL-LY, adv. Ungratefully. 
IN-GRATE/FUL-NESS, xn. Ungratefulness. 


Pope. 


INH. 


ani, (in-gra/shate, 
narsi; L. in.and ia, favor. 


INH 


v. t ([It. tngrazia- | IN-HAB/IT-ANCE, n. Residence of dwellers. [Zit-| IN-HER/IT-A-BLE, a. 


tle used. Carew. 


+ 1, To commend one’s self to another’s good will, IN-HADIT-AN-CY, mn. Residence ; habitancy ; per- 


‘confidence, or kindness. It is always used as a re- 
“ciprocal verb, and followed by with, before the person 
whose favor is sought. Ministers and courtiers in- 
gratiate themselves with their sovereign. Dems- 

- pogues ingratiate themselves with the populace. 
2 To recommend ; to render easy ; used of things. 


Hammond. . 
IN-GRA’TIA-TED, pp. 
other’s favor. 
IN-GRA'TIA-TING, ppr. Commending one’s self to 
the favor of another. 
IN-GRA’TIA-TING, zn. The act of commending one’s 
self to another’s favor. 
IN-GRAT’I-TUDE, n. [Fr.; in and gratitude.] 

1. Want of gratitude or sentiments of kindness 
for favors received ; insensibility to favors, and want 
of a disposition to repay them ; unthankfulness. No 

_man will own himself guilty of ingratitude. 

Ingratitude is ebhorred by God and man. L’Eetrange. 

2. Retribution of evil for good. 

Nor was it with ingratitude returned. Dryden. 


IN-GRAVE’, v. & Tobury. [Wot used.] [See also 
Enorave. 
IN-GRAV'I-DATE, vt. [L. gravidus.] 

To impregnate. 
IN-GRAV’/LDA-TED, pp. impregnated. 
IN-GRAV'I-DA-TING, ppr. Impregnating. 
IN-GRAV-I-DA/TION, n. The state of being preg- 


nant, 
IN-GREAT’, v. t. To make great. [Wot iz use.] 
Fotherby. 
IN-GRE’/DI-ENT, n. [Fr., from L. ingrediens, enter- 
ing into ; ingredior; 1nand gradior. See Grape.] 
That which enters into a compound, or is a com- 
ponent part of any compound or mixture. It is par- 
“ticularly applied to the simples in medicinal compo- 
“gitions, but admits of a very general application. 
[ We say, an ointment or a decoction is composed of 
| certain ingredients; and Addison wondered that 
‘ Jearning was not thought a proper ingredient in the 
, education of a woman of quality or fortune. 
IN‘GRESS, xn. [L. ingressus, ingredior, supra. ] 
1, Entrance ; as, the ingress of air into the Jungs. 
It is particularly applied to the entrance of the moon 
into the shadow of the earth in eclipses, the sun’s 
entrance into a sign, &c. 
2. Power of entrance ; means of entering. All 
ingress was prohibited. 
{{N-GRES’SION, (-gresh’un,) x. [Fr., from L. ingres- 
\ gio, ingredior,] 
} The act of entering ; entrance. Digby. 
AN'GUIN-AL, (ing’gwin-al,) a. [from L. inguen, the 
‘groin. 
F a periaiain to the groin; as, an inguinal tumor. 
MIN-GULF’, v. t. [in and guif.] To swallow up in a 
* vast deep, gulf, or whirlpool, Milton. 
2. To cast into a gulf. Hayward. 
IN-GULF’ED, (in-gulft’,) pp. Swalowed up in a 
ulf or vast deep ; cast into a gulf. 
IN-GULF'ING,. ppr. Swallowing up in a gulf, whirl- 
pool, or vast deep. 
IN-GULF’/MENT, n. A swallowing up in a gulf or 


abyss, 
IN-GUR/GI-TATE, 0.% [L. ingurgito; im and gur- 
ges, 2 gulf. | 

To swallow greedily or in great quartity. Dict. 

IN-GUR'GI-TATE, v. i. To drink largely ; to swill. 

IN-GUR’GI-TA-TED, pp. Swallowed greedily. 

IN-GUR-GIL-TA’TION, n. The act of swallowing 
greedily, or im great quantity. Darwin, 

IN-GUST’A-BLE, a. [L. ia and gusto, to taste.] 

That can not be tasted. aon used.] Brown. 

IN-HAB/ILE, a. [Fr., from L., inhabilis; in and habi- 
lis, apt, fit. 

1, Not apt or fit; unfit; not convenient; as, in- 
habdile matter. i Encyce. 

2. Unskilled ; unready ; unqualified ; used of per- 
sons. ore sed.) [See Unaste.]. 

IN-HA-BIL/I-TY, nx. [from inhabile.] _ Unaptness ; 
unfitness ; want of skill. [Little used.] [See Ina- 
BILITY. 

IN-TLABIT, 0. t. ([L. inhadito; in and habito, to 
dwell, 

To live or dwell in; to occupy as a place of gettled 
residence. Wild beasts inhaDit the forest; fishes in- 
habit the ocean, lakes, and rivers ; men inkabit cities 
and houses. 

tee)? eee cea ey, Ome, teat, inhale eternity. — 


Fuller. 


IN-HAB‘T, v.i. To dwell; to live; to abide. 
They say wild beasts inhabit bere. Waller. 
IN-HAB/'IT-A-BLE, a. [from inhadit.] Habitable ; 
that may be inhabited ; capable of affording habita- 
tion to animals. The stars may be inhabitable 
worlds. Some regions of the earth are not inkabita- 
ble, by reason of zold or sterility. A building may 


be too old and decayed to be inhabitable. 
,. 2. Not habitable. [Fr. inhabitable ; L. inhabitabilis.] 
_ (Met ix use.) Shak. 
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Commended one’s self to an- | 


manent or legal residence in a town, city, or parish ; 
or the domiciliation which the law requires to entitle 
@ pauper to demand support from the town, city, or 
parish in which he-lives, otherwise called a legal 
settlement, which subjects a town to support a per- 
son, if a pauper. . Laws of Mass. Blackstone. 

IN-HAB‘IT-ANT, 2. A dweller; one who dweils or 
resides permanently in a place, or who has a fixed 
residence, as distinguished from an occasional lodger 
or Visitor ; as, the inkabitant of a house or cottage; 
the tahabitants of a town, city, county, or state. So 
prute animals are inhabitants of the regions to which 
their natures are adapted ; and we speak of spiritual 
beings as inkabitants of heaven. 

2. One who has a legal settlement in 4 town, city, 
or parish, The conditions or qualifications which 
constitute a person an inbabitant of a town or par- 
ish, s0 as to subject the town or parish to support 
him, if a pauper, are defined by the statutes of differ- 
ent governments or states. 

IN-HAB-IT-A/TION, x. The act of inhabiting, or 
state of being inhabited. Ralegh, 

2. Abode ; place of dwelling. Jilton. 

3. Population ; whole mass of inhabitants, 

nee word is litile used. [Brown. 

IN-HAB’IT-A-TIVE-NESS, n. _In phrenology, an or- 
gan which produces the desfte of permanence in 
place or abode. Brande. 

IN-HAB/IT-ED, pp. or a. Occupied by inhabitants, 
haman or irrational. 

IN-HAB/IT-ER, x. One who inhabits ; a dweller; an 
inhabitant. Derham. 
IN-HAB/IT-ING, ppr. Dwelling in; occupying as a 

settled or permanent inhabitant ; residing in. 

IN-HAB/‘IT-RESS, 2. A female inhabitant. 

Bp. Richardson. 

IN-HA-LA’TION, x, The act of inhaling. 

IN-HALE’, v. t. [1L. inhalo ; in and halo, to breathe.] 

To draw into the lungs; to inspire; as, to inhale 
air; opposed to Exuarsz and Exring. 

Martin was walking forth to inhale the fresh breeze of the 

evening. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

IN-HAL/ED, pp. Drawn iato the lungs. 

IN-HAL’ER, x. One who inhales, 

2. In medicine, an apparatus for breathing or draw- 
ing warm steam or some aériforn: substance into the 
lungs, as a remedy for coughs and catarrhal com- 
piaints. Dunglison. 

IN-HAL/ING, por. Drawing inte the lungs; breath- 


in 

IN-HAR-MON'TE, ' a, Unharmonious; discord- 

IN-HAR-MON’IC-AL,§ ant. 

IN-HAR-MO’NI-OUS, a. [in and harmonious.] Not 
Darmonious ; unmusical ; discordant. Broome. 

IN-HAR-MO'NI-OUS-LY, ado. Without harmony; 
discordantly. 

IN-HAR/MO-NY, 2. Want of harmony ; discord, 

IN-HELD’, pp. Contained in itself. 

IN-HERBE’, v.i. [L. inhereo; in and hereo, to hang.] 

To exist or be fixed in something else ; as, colors 
inhere in cloth ; a dart inkeres in the flesh. 

IN-HER/ENCE, )2. Existence in something; a 
IN-HER/EN-CY,}$ fixed state of being in another 
body or substance. 
IN-HER/ENT, a, Existing in something else, so as 
to be inseparable from it. 
Inherent baseness. Shak. 

2. Innate ; naturally pertaining to ; as, the inherent 
qualities of the magnet ; the inherent right of men to 
life, liberty, and protection. 

IN-HER/ENT-LY, adv. By inherence. Bentley, 

IN-HER/ING, ppr. Existing or fixed in something 
else. : 

IN-HER/T, v. t. [Sp. heredar; Port. herdar ; It. ere- 
dare ; Fr. heriter ; from L. heree, an heir. See Hern.) 

1. To take by descent from an ancestor; to take 
by succession, as the representative of the former 
possessor ; to receive, as a right or title descendible 
by law from an ancestcr at his decease. The heir 
inherits the lands or real estate of his father; the 
eldest son of the nobleman inherits his father’s title, 
and the eldest gon of 2 King inherits the crown. 

2. To receive by nature from a progenitor. The 
son inherits the virtues of his father; the daughter 
inherits the temper of her mother, and children cften 
inherit the constitutional infirmities of their parents. 

3. To possess ; as, the world and all it doth inherit ; 
to inherit, a thought of ill concerning some one, 
(ots). Shak, 

4, To enjoy; to take as a possession, by gift or 
divine appropriation ; as, to inkerit everlasting life ; 
to inherit the promises. 

That thou mayest live, and inherit the land which Jehovah thy 

God giveth thee. — Deut. xvi. 
The meek shall inherit the earth, ~ Matt, v. 


IN-HEB/IT, v. i. To take or have possession or prop- 


‘Thou shalt not inherit in our father’s house, — Judges xi, 
IN-HER-IT-A-BIL/LTY, =. The quality of being in- 
heritable 


or descendible to heirs. Jefferson. 
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That may be inherited; 
transmissible or descendible from the ancestor to 
the heir by course of law; as, an inkeritadie csteta 
or title. 

2. That may be transmitted from the parent to the 
child ; as, inhéritabie quaiities or infirmities. 

3. Capable of taking -by inheritance, or of receiv- 
ing by descent. 

By attainder — the blood. of the pergon attainted is so corrupted 

+ as to be rendered no longer interitable. Blackstone. 


IN-HER‘IT-A-BLY, adv. By inheritance. Sherwood. 

IN-HER/IT-ANCE,x. An estate derived from an an- 

cesior to an heir by succession or in course of 

law ; or an estate which the law casts on a chijd or 

other person, as the representative of the deceased 

ancestor. 1 

2. The reception of an estate by hereditary right,) 

or the descent by which an estatc or tilie is cast on 

the heir ; as, the heir received the estate by inkerite 

ance. 

3. The estate or possession which may descend to 

an heir, though it has not descended. i 

And Rachel and Leah answered and said, Is there yet any por 

tion or inheritance for us in ofr father’s hovsc ?— Gen. xxxi 

4, An.estate given or possessed by donation or dis 
vine appropriation. WVum. xxvi. 

5. That which is possessed or enjoyed ; possession, 

Shak. 


Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritanes, 


— rs. 
IN-HER/IT-ED, pp. or a. 
an ancestor ; possessed. 
IN-HER'IT-ING, ppr. Taking by succession or right 
of representation ; receiving from ancestors; pos- 
sessing. 
IN-HER/IT-OR, 2. 
may inherit. 
IN-HER’'IT-RESS,)n. An heiress; a female who 
IN-HER/IT-RIX, inherits, or is entitled to in- 
herit, after the death of her ancestor. 
IN-HERSE’, v.t. [iz andherse.] To inclose in a fu- 
neral monument, Shak, 
IN-HE’SION, (in-hé/zhun,) nr. [L. inhesio, inkerco. 
Inherence ; the state of existing or being fixed in 
something. 
IN-HI-A4/TION, a. [L. inhiatio.] ; 
A gaping after; eager desire. [Wot used.] 
IN-HIB/IT, v. t. [Fr. inkiber ; L. inkibeo; in dnd hee 
beo, to hold, properly to rush or drive. ]. 
1. To restrain ; to hinder ; to check or repress. 
Their motions also are excited or inhibited —by the objects 
without them. Beniisy. 


2. To forbid ; to prohibit; to. interdict. 


All men were inhibited by proclamation at the dissolution eo, 
much es to mention & parliament. Clarendon, 


IN-HIB/IT-ED, pp. Restrained ; forbid. 
IN-HIB’/IT-ING, ppr. Restraining; repressing’; pro- 


hibiting. 
IN-HI-BI''TION, (-bish‘un,) x. [Fr., from L, saai- 
bitio. 
1, Prohibition ; restraint ; embargo. 
2. In law, a writ to forbid or inhibit a judge from 
farther proceedings in a cause depending before him ; 
commonly, a writ issuing from e higher ecclesiasti 


Received by descent from 


An heir; ane who inherits or 


court to an inferior one, on appeal. Cowel, 
IN-HIB/IT-O-RY, a. Prohibitory. Southey. 
IN-HOLD’, v. t.; pret. and pp. Insexp. [in and hold.] 


To have inherent; to contain in itself. [Zudle 

used. Ralegh, 
IN-HOLD/ER, 2. An inhabitant. [Obs.] Spenser, 
IN-HOOP’,».t. [ix and heop.] To confine or inclose 

in any place. Shak. 
IN-HQOP’ED, (in-hogpt’,) pp. Confined or inciosed. 
IN-HOS’PI-TA-BLE, a. [ix and hospitable] 

1, Not hospitable ; not disposed to cntertsin stran- 
gers gratuitously; declining toe entertain gucsis, or 
entertaining them with reluctance ; as, an ixhospita- 
ble person or people. 

2, Affording no conveniences, subsistence, or shel- 
ter to strangers ; as, inkospiiable deserts or rocks. 

Milton. Driden. 
IN-HOS/PI-TA-BLE-NESS, | 2 Want of hospitality 
IN-HOS-PI-TAL/LTY, or kindness te stran- 
gers ; refusal or unwillingness to entertain guests or 


strangers without reward. Chesterfield, 
IN-HOS/PI-TA-BLY, adv. Unkindly to strangers. 
Jiilton. 


IN-HO’MAN, a ([Fr. inkumains L. inkumanus; in 
and hu:menus, humane. 

1. Destitute of the kinaness and tenderness that 
belong toa human being; c: uel; barbarcus ; savage ; 
unfeeling ; 2s, an inhuman person or people. ‘ 

2. Marked with cruelty ; as, an inhuman act. 

IN-HU-MAN’LTY, n. [Fr. inhumanité.] 
-1. Cruelty in disposition; savageness of heart; 
used of persoms. “ 

2. Cruelty in act ; barbarity ; wsed of actions. 

IN-HO’MAN-LY, adv. With cruelty ; Lio agen 


IN-HO’MATE, 0.4, To inhumie, which ece. 
IN-HU-MA/TION, x» The act of burying; inter 
ment. 
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IN-BOME’,v.¢. [Fr. inhumer; L. inhumo, humo, to 


bury. 

Pe bury 3 to inter; to deposit in the earth, as a 
dead body. 

IN-HOM/ED, pp. Buried ; interred. 

IN-HOM/ING, ppr. Burying ; interring. 
IN-IM-AG/IN-A-BLE, a. Unimaginable ; inconceiva- 
ble. Pearson. 
IN-IMWI€-AL, a ([L. inimicus; in and amicus, a 

friend.] 

1, Unfriendly ; having the disposition or temper of 
an enemy ; applied to private enmity, as hostile is to 
public. 

2. Adverse; hurtful ; repugnant. 

Savage violonces inémical to commerce. Ward, 


JN-IM/I€-AL-LY, adv. In an unfriendly mannor 
IN-IM-I-TA-BIL/I-TY, x. [from inimitable.) The 
quality of being incapable of imitation. Nortis. 
IN-IM/I-TA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. inimitabilis ; in and 

tmitabilis, from imitor, to imitate. 

That can not be imitated or copied ; surpassing im- 
itation ; a3, inimitable beauty or excellenco ; an tnim- 
itable description ; inimitable eloquence. 

IN-IM’I-TA-BLY, adv. Inamanner not to be imi- 
tated ; toa degree beyond imitation, 
Charms such as thine, intmiiably great. 
IN-IQ/UI-TOUS, (in-ik/we-tus,) a, 
Unjust ; wicked ; as, an iniquitous 
iguitous proceeding. 

[It is applied to things rather than to persons, but 
may bo applied to persons. 

IN-IQ’/UI-TOUS-LY, ado. 
IN-IQ/UI-TY, (in-ik’we-ty,) 2. 
iquitas ; in and @quitas, cquity.] 

I. Injustice; unrighteousness; a deviation from 
rectitudo; as, the iniquity of war; the iniquity of the 
slave trade. 

2. Want of rectitude in principle; as, a malicious 
prosecution originating in tho iniquity of the author. 

3. A particular deviation from rectitudo ; a sin or 
crime ; wickedness ; any act of injustice. 

Your z aries have separated betwee you and your God, — 


Broome. 


(ree Inrquity.] 
argain; an in- 


njustly ; wickedly. 
[Fr. iniquité ; L. in- 


4, Original want of holiness, or depravity. 
I was shapen in iniquity. — Ps. li. 


IN-T/QUOUS, a. Unjust. [Wot used.] 

IN-IB-RI-TA-BIL/L-TY, 2. [in and irritability.] The 
quality of being inirritable, or not susceptible of. con- 
traction by excitement. Darwin. 

IN-IR/RI-TA-BLE, a. [in and irritable.] Not irrita- 
ble; not susceptible of irritation, or contraction by 
excitement. , Darwin. 

IN-IR’RI-TA-TIVE, a. Not accompanied with ex- 
citement ; as, an inirritative fever. Darwin. 

IN-ISLE’, (in-ile’,) v. t [in and isle] To surround ; 
to encircle, [Wot in use.] Drayton. 

IN-I’/TIAL, (in-ish/al,) a. [Fr., from L, initialis, ini- 
tium, beginning. ] 

1. Beginning; placed at the beginning; as, the 
initial letters of a name. 

2. Beginning ; incipient; as, the initial symptoms 
of a disease. 

IN-I’/TIAL, x. The first letter of a name. 
IN-I/TIAL-LY, adv. In an incipient degree. 
Barrow. 
IN-I’TIATE, (in-ish/ate,) v. t. [Low L. initio, to en- 
ter or begin, from initum, ineo, to enter; in and co, 
to go. 

1. To instruct in rudiments or principles ; or to in- 
troduce into any society or sect by instructing the 
candidate in its principles or ceremonies; as, to in- 
itiate a person into the mysteries of Ceres, 

: 2. To introduce into a now state or society ; as, to 
initiate one into a club. Addison. 

3. To instruct; to acquaint with; as, to initiate 
one in the higher branches of mathematics. 

4, To begin upon, Clarendon. 
IN-I'TIATE, v. i. To do the first act; to perform the 
first rite. Pope. 

IN-I//TIATE, (in-ish/ate,) a. Unpracticed. Shak, 

2. Begun; commenced. A tenant by the courtesy 
initiate, becomes so by the birth of a child, but his 
estate 1s not consummate till the death of the wife. 

Blackstone. 
IN-I/TIATE, 2. One who is initiated. J. Barlow, 
IN-l/'TIZ-TED, pp. ora. Instructed in the first prin- 
ciples; entered ; received into a society or sect by. 
the proper ceremonies. 
IN-I/'TIA-TING, ppr. Introducing by instruction, or 
by appropriate ceremonies, J. M. Mason. 
IN-ITL-a’TION, (in-ish-e-a/shun,) xn [L. tnitiatio.] 

1, The act or process of introducing one into a new 
#ociety, by instructing him in its principles, rules, or 
ceremonies ; as, to initiate a person into a Christian 

community, 

2. The act or process of making one ac 
with principles before unknown. . i ieee 

3. Admission by application of ceremonies or use 
of symbols ; as, to initigte one into the visible church 
by baptism. Hammond. 

4N-I TLA-TIVE, a Serving to initiate. 
IN-I/TIA-TIVE, 2. An introductory step or move- 
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ment. The term js applied especially to the action 
of legislative bodies ; as when one of two houses has 
the right to originate any measure, it is said to have 
the initiative, Such is tho right of the house of 
commons in respect to. money bills. Brande. 
IN-I//TIA-TO-RY, (in-ish/a-to-ry,) a. Introductory ; 
as, an initiatory step. : 
5, Initiating or serving to initiate ; introducing by 
instruction, or by the use and application of symbols 
or ceremonies, 


Two initiatory rites of the same general {mpért can not exist 
eenthers Po Mason, 


IN-I//TIA-TO-RY, 2. [supre.] Introductory rite, 
L Addison. 
IN-I’/TION, (in-ish’un,) 2 Abeginning. [Obsolete.] 
Naunton. 


ap ah v.t [L. injectus, injicto; in and jacio, to 
throw. 
1. To throw in; tc dart in ; as, to inject any thing 
into the mouth or stomach, 
2. To cast or throw on. 


And mound énjecs ou mound, 


IN-JE€T’ED, pp. or a. Thrown in or on. 
IN-JECT/ING, ppr. Throwing ia or on. 
IN-JE€/TION, (in-jek’/shun,)2 [Fr., from L. injectio.] 
1. Tho act of throwing in ; applied particularly to 
the forciblo throwing in of a liquid or aériform body, 
by means of a syringe, pump, &c. 
2. A liquid medicine thrown into the body by a 
syringe or pipe ; a clyster. 
3. In anatomy, tho act of filling the vessels of an 
animal body with somo colored substance, in order 
to render visible their figures and ramifications, 


Pope. 


eo 
IN-JOIN’. See Engorn. ack 
IN-JU-CUND’LTY, n. [L. injucunditas. 
Unpleasantness ; disagreeabloness. | Little used.] 


IN-J0’DI-CA-BLE, a. Not cognizable by a judge. 


eae ve 

IN-JU-DI'/CIAL, (-ju-dish/al,) a. Not according to 
tho forms of law. Dict. 

IN-JU-DI//CIOUS, (-ju-dish’us,) a. [in and judicious.] 
Not judicious; void of judgment; acting without 
judgment; unwiso ; as, an injudicious person. 

2, Not according to sound judgment or discretion ; 
unwise ; as, an injudicious measure. 

IN-SU-DY'CIOUS. ¥, ado. Without judgment; un- 
wisely. 

IN-JU-DI'CIOUS-NESS, 2 The quality of being 
injudicious or unwise. Whitlock. 
INJUNC/TION, x. [L. injunctio, from injungo, to 

enjoin ; in and jungo, to join.] 

i. A command ; order; precept; the direction of 
@ superior vested with authority. 

For still they mew, and ought’to have atill remembered 

Tho high injunction, not to taste that fruit, Milton. 

2. Urgent advice or exhortation of persons not 
vested with absolute authority f command. 

3. In law, a writ or order of the Court of Chancery, 
directed to an inferior court, or to parties and their 
counsel, directing them to stay proceedings, or to do 
some act, ay. to put the plaintiff in possession for 
want of the defendant’s appearance, to stay wasto 
or other injury, &c, When the reason for granting 
an injunction ceases, the injunction is dissolved. 

Blackstone, 
IN’SJURE, v.t. [Fr: injure, injurier; L. injuria, injury ; 
Sp. injuriar ; It. ingiuriare. Seo Insunyv.] 

1, To hurt or wound, as the person; to impair 
soundness, as of health. 

2. To damage or icssen the value cf, a3 goods or 
estate. 

3. To slander, tarnish, or impair, as reputation or 
character. 

4. To impair or diminish ; to annoy ; a3 happiness. 

5. To give pain to; to grieve; as seusibility or 
feelings. 

6. To impair, as the intellect or mind. 

7 To hurt or weaken; as, to injure a good cause. 

8. To impair; to violate ; as, to injure rights. 

9. To make worse ; a3, great rains injure the roads, 

10. In general, to wrong the person, to damago tho 
property, or to lessen the happiness of ourselves or 
others, A man injures his person by wounds, his 
estate by negligence or extravagance, and his hap- 
piness by vices. Ho injures his neighbor by violence 
to his person, by fraud, by calumny, and by non-ful- 
fillment of his contracts. 

IN/JUB-ED, pp. or a. Hurt; wounded; damaged ; 
impaired ; weakened ; made worse, 

IN’JUR-ER, x One who injures or wrongs. 

IN/JUK-ING, ppr. Hurting; damaging; impairing; 
weakening ; rendering worse. 

IN-JO/RI-OU8, a, [L. injurius; Fr. injuricuz.] 

1. Wrongful; unjust; hurtful to the rights of 
another. That which impairs rights or prevents 
the enjoyment of them, is injurious, 

2, Hurtful to the person er health. Violence is 
injurious to the person, as intemperance is to the 
health. 

_ 3. Affecting with damage or loss. Indolence is 
injurious to property. ; 
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4, Mischievous; hurtful; as, the injurious conse- 
quences of sin or folly. 

5, Lessening or tarnishing reputation. ‘The ve 
suspicion of cowardice is injurious to a soldier's 
character. 

6. Detractory ; contumelious; hurting reputation ¢ 
as, obscure hints, as well as open detraction, are 
sometimes injurious to reputation. 

7. In general, whatever. gives pain to tho body or 
mind, whatever impairs or destroys property or rights, 
whatever tarnishes reputation, whatever disturbs 
happiness, whatever retards prosperity or defeata the 
success of a good cause, is deemed injurious. 

IN-JO’/RI-OUS-LY, adv. Wrongfully ; hurtfully ; with 
injustice ; mischievously. 

IN-J0/RI-OUS-NESS, 2. The quality of being inju- 
rious or aurtful; injury. 

IN/JU-RY,n. [L. injuria; in and jus, juris, right; Fr. 
injure; lt. ingiuria ; Sp. injuria. 

1. In general, any wrong or damage done to a 
man’g person, rights, reputation, or goods. That 
which impaira the soundness of*the body or health, 
or gives pain, is an injury. That which impairs the 
mental faculties is an injury. Theso injurics may be 
received by a fall or by other violence. Tres 
fraud, and non-fulfillment of covenants and contracts 
are injuries to rights, Slander is an injury to reputa- 
tion, and so are cowardice and vice. V/hatever im- 
pairs the quality or diminishes tho value of goods or 
property, is an tajury. We may receivo injury by 
Inisfortune as well as by injustice. 

2. Mischief; detriment. ; 

Many times we do injury to a causo by dwelling on trifling 

arguments, : Waits. 

3. Any diminution of that which is good, valuable, 
or advantageous. : 

IN-JUS/TICE, x. [Fr., from ls. injustitia; in and jus- 
titia, justice. } 

1. Iniquity; wrong; any violation of another’s 
rights, as fraud in contracts, or tho withholding of 
what ia due. It has a icular reference to an 
unequal distribution of rights, property, cr privileges 
among persons who have egual claims, : 

2, The withholding from another merited praise, 
or ascribing to him unmerited blame, 

INK, x. [D. inkt; Fr. encre. Qu. It. inchiostro, from 
inchiudere, L. includo.] 

1. A biack liquor or aubstance used for writing, 
generally made of an infusion of galls, copperas, 
and gum-arabic. i 

2. Any liguor used for writing or forming letsers, 
as red ink, &c. 

3, A pigment. 

Printing ink is mado by boiling linseed oil, and 
burning it for a skort time, and mixing it with lamp- 
black, with an addition of soap and resin. 

Ink for the rolling press, is mado with linseed oil 
burnt a3 above, and mixed with Frankfort black. 

Indian ink, from China, is composed of Jampblack, 
and size or animal glue. Nicholson. 

Sympathetic ink, a liquor used in writing, which 
exhibits no colcr or appearance till some other means 
are used, such as holding it to the fire, or rubbing 
something over it. Encye, 

INK, v.t. To black or daub with ink. 
INI/-BAG, n. A bag or sac containing a deep black 
liquid ; found in certain animals, as the cuttle-fish, 
Buckland, 
INK’/BLUR-RED, a. Blurred or darkened with ink. 
INK’ED, (inkt,) pp. Covered or daubed with ink. 
INK’/HORN, nr. [ink and horn; horns being formorly 
used for holding ink.] A small vessel used to hold 
ink on a writing-table or desk, or for carrying it 
about the person. Inkhorns aro made of horn, glass, 
or stone. A 
2. A portable case for the instruments of writing. 
Sohirsot. 
INK/HORN, a. A reproachfol epithet, meaning aftect- 
ed, pedantic, or pompous. [ Obs. Bele 
INK/I-NESS, nr. [from inky.] The state or quality 
of being inky. 
INK/ING, ppr. Covering or daubing with ink. 
{NK’LE,-(ink/l,) x. A Kind of broad linen tape. 
wd 
INK/LING, x. A hint or whisper; an intimation. 
P Bacon. 

2. Inclination ; desire. Grose. 

[eee is tho proper sense of the word ; it boing from 
incline, inclination.] | 

INK/-MAK-ER, n. One whose occupation is to 


ink, 
IN-KNIT", (in-nit’,) vt To knit in. Seung 
IN-KNOT’, (in-not’,) v. t [in and knot.] Tobind, as 
with a knot, Fuller. 


INK’STAND, nz. A vessel for holding ink and writin 
materials, 

INK’-STONE, n, A kind of small, round stone, of a 
white, red, gray, yellow, or black color, containing a 
quantity of native vitriol or sulphate of iron, used in 
making ink. Encye. 

INK’Y, a. Consisting of ink; resembling ink ; black. 

2. Tarnished or blackened with ink. 

IN-LACE’, v. t. [in and laca] To embellish with va~ 

riegations, Fletcher. 
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IN-LAC/ING, ppr. Embollishing vith variegations. 
IN-LA-GATION, 2. 
erson tothe protection of the law 
IN-LAID’, pp. of Inuay, which see. 
IN’LAND, a. [in and land.] Interior; remote from 
the sea. Worcester in Massachusetts, and Lancas- 
ter in Pennsylvania, are large inland towns. 

2. Within land ; remote from tho ocean ; as, an in- 
land \ake or sea. Spenser. 

3. Carried on within a country; domestic; not 
foreign; as, inland trade or transportation ; inland 
navigation. 

4, Confined to a country; drawn and payable in 
the same country; as, an inland bill of exchange, 
distinguished from a forcign bill, which is drawn in 

_ one country on a person living in another. 
{’/LAND, zn. The interior part of a country. 


Shak. Milton. 
[N'LAND-ER, x. One who lives in the interior of a 
country, or at a distance from the sea. 


Bouvier 


Brown. 
IN/LAND-ISH, a. Denoting something inland ; na- 
tive. [Obs. 


{N-LAP/J-DATE, v. t [L. in and lapido, lapis, \a 


stone.] * : 
To convert into a stony substance ; to petrify. [Lit- 
tle used. Bacon. 


IN-LAW’, v.t To clear of outlawry or attainder. 


Bacon. 

{N-LAW’ED, pp. Cleared of attainder. 

IN-LAY’, v. t.; pret. and pp. Invaip. [in and ) 
To diversify cabinet or other work by laying in an 
fastening with glue or cement, thin slices or leaves 
of fine wood, ivory, pearl, mosaic, &c., on a ground 
of common wood, vor coarser material, This is used 
in making compartments. Guilt. 

{N’LAY, x. Matter or pieces of wood, ivory, &c., in- 
laid, or prepared for inlaying. Milton. 

[IN-LAY’ER, x. The person who inlays, or whose oc- 
cupation it is to inlay. 

IN-LAY/ING, ppr. Laying in thin slices of wood, 
ivory, &c., on another surface. ‘ ; 

IN-LAY/ING, n. The operatior of diversifying or or- 
namenting work with thin pieces of. wood, ivory, 
pearl, &c., set in a ground of other wood, or coarser 
material. 

IN‘LET, n. [in and let.] A passage or opening by 
which an inclosed place may be entered ; place of in- 
gress; entrance. Thus, a window is an inlet for 
light into a house; the senses are the inlets of ideas 
or perceptions into the mind. ' 

2. A bay or recess in the shore of the sea, or of a 
lake or large river, or between isles. 

IN LIM'I-NE, [L.] At the threshold; at the begin- 
ning or outset. 

IN-LIST’. See Entist. 

IN-LOCK’, v.t. To lock or inclose one thing within 
another. 

IN-LOCK/ED, (in-lokt’,) pp. Locked or inclosed with- 
in another thing. 

IN LO'CO, [L.] In the place. 

IN’LY, a. [tn and like.] Internal; interior ; ru a 


IN’LY, adv. Internally ; within; in the heart ; se- 
cretly ; as, to be inly pleased or grieved. 
Milton. Spenser. 
IN’MATE, 2. fin, or-inn, and mate.] A person who 
lodges or dwells in the same house with another, oc- 
cupying different rooms, but using the same door for 
passing in and out of the house. Cowel. 
2. A lodger; one who lives with a family, but is 
not otherwise connected with jt than as a lodger. 
IN/MATE, a. Admitted as a dweller. Milton. 
IN ME! DLAS RES, [L.]_ In the midst of things, 
IN’/MOST, a. [in and mosi.] Deepest within ; remot- 
est from the surface or external part. 
The silent, slow, consuming fires, 
Which on my inmost vitals prey. _ Addison, 
I got into the inmost court. Gulliver, 


INN, x. [Sax. inn, probably from the Heb. and Ch. 
man, to dwell, or to pitch a tent, whence Ch. nv3n, 
aninn. Class Gn, No. 19.] 

1. A house for the lodging and entertainment of 
travelers ; often a tavern where liquors are furnished 
for travelers and others, 

Thers was no room for them in the tan, — Luke ii, 


2. In England, a college of municipal or common 
law professors and students; the word inn having 
formerly been used as synonymous with lodging- 
house or residence, and also for the town-house of a 
nobleman, bishop, or other distinguished personage, 
in which he resided when he attended the court. 
Hence the terms Lincoln’s:Jnn, Gray’s Inn, &c., 
which were once the residences of the noble fam- 
ilies whose names they bear. Toone. 

Inns of court; colleges in which students of law 
reside and are instructed. The principal are the In- 
ner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and 
Gray’s Inn. 

Inns of chancery ; colleges in which yapng students 
formerly began their Jaw studies. These are now 
occupied chiefly by attorneys, solicitors, &c. Encyc. 


INN 
INN, v. i.° To take up lodging ; to lodge. Donne. 
INN, v. t. To house; to put undér cover. Bacon. 
INN/HOLD-ER, x. [inn and hold.] A person who 


keeps an inn or house for the entertainment of trav- 

elers; also, a taverner. 

2. An inhabitant. [Obs.] Spenser, 

INN/KEEP-ER, n. [inn and keep.] An innholder. 

In America, the innkeeper is often a tavern-keeper 

or taverner, as woll as an innkeeper, the inn for fur- 

nishing lodgings and provisions being usually united 
with the tavern for the sale of liquors. 

IN’/NATE or IN-NATE’, a, [L. innatus, from innas- 
cor; in and nascor, to be born.] 

Inborn ; native; natural. ‘Jnate ideas are such as 
are supposed to be stamped on the mind at the mo- 
ment when existence begins, Mr. Locke has taken 
great pains to prove that no such ideas exist, 

Encyc, 
IN/NA-TED, for Inware, is not used. 
IN/NATE-LY or IN-NATE/LY, adv, Naturally. 
IN/NATE-NESS or IN-NATE’/NESS! n. The quality 
of being innate, 
IN-NAV’I-GA-BLE, a. [L. innavigabilis ; in-and nav- 
igabilis. See Navicate.] 

That can not be navigated ; impassable by ships or 
vessels. Dryden. 
IN-NAV/I-GA-BLY, adv. So as not.to be navigable. 
IN’NER, a. [from in.] Interior; farther inward than 
something else; as, an inner chamber; the inner 

court of a temple or palace. 

2. Interior ; internal; not outward ; as, the inner 
man. ph. iii. 

IN’NER-LY, adv. [Obs.] 
IN/NER-MOST, a. 

from the outward part. Prov. xviii. 
IN-NERV-A/TION, n. [in, neg., and nerve.] A state 

of weakness. Hail. 

2. Act of strengthening. 

.~N-NERVE’, v. t. [in and nerve.] To give nerve to; 
to invigorate ; to strengthen Dwight. 
IN-NERV/ED, pp. Invigorated. 
IN-NERV/ING, ppr. Strengthening. 
INN/ING, x. The ingathering of grain. ® 
2. A term in cricket, the turn for using the bat. 
INN’INGS, n. pl, Lands recovered from the sea. 
Ainsworth. 
IN’/NO-CENCE, }x [Fr., from L. innocentia; in and 
IN/NO-CEN-CY, § noceo, to hurt.] 

1. Properly, freedom from any quality that can in- 
jure ; innoxiousness ; harmlessness ; as, the innocence 
of a medicine which can dono harm. In this sense, 
the noun is not obsolete, though less used than the 
adjective. 

2. In a moral sense, freedom from crime, sin, or 
guilt ; untainted purity of heart and life ; unimpaired 
integrity. 


More within. Barret, 


Enjoyment 1eft nothing to ask — innocence left nothin g te fear, 
nson, 


3. Freedom from guilt or evil intentions ; simplici- 
ty of heart ; as, the innocence of a.child. 

4, Freedom from the guilt of a particular sin or 
crime. This is the sense in which the word is most 
generally used, for perfect innocence can not be predi- 
cated of man. A man charged with theft or murder 
may prove his innocence. 

5. The state of being lawfully conveyed toa bel- 
ligerent, or of not being contraband ; as, the innocence 
of a cargo, or of any merchandise. Kent, 

IN’NO-CENT, a. [Fr., from L, innocens.] 

1. Properly, not noxious ; not producing injury ; 
free from qualities that can injure ; harmless ; in- 
noxious ; as, an innocent medicine or remedy. 

2. Free from guilt ; not having done wrong or vi- 
olated any law ; not tainted with sin; pure; upright. 
In this general sense, no human being that is a mor- 
al agent can be innocent. It is followed by of. 

3. Free from the guilt of a particular crime or evil 
action-; as, a man is innocent of the crime charged in 
the indictment. 

4, Lawful ; permitted ; as, an tnnocent trade. 

5. Not contraband; not subject to forfeiture ; as, 
innocent goods carried to a belligerent nation. Kent. 

6. Ignorant ; imbecile ; idiotic. See 

IN’NO-CENT, n. One free from guilt or harm. Shak. 

2. An ignorant person; hence, a natural ; an idiot. 

[ Unusual.] Hooker. 
IN’NO-CENT-LY, adv. Without-harm; without in- 
curring guilt. 

2, With simplicity ; without evil design. 

3. Without incurring a forfeiture or penalty ; as, 
goods innocently imported. 

~~ — a. [L. innocuus; in and noceo, to 
urt. 

Harmless ; safe ; producing no ill effect ; innocent. 
Certain poisons, used as medicines, in small quan- 
tities, prove not only innocuous, but beneficial. It is 
applied only to things, not to.persons. 

IN-NO€/U-OUS-LY, adv. Without ham; without 
injurious effeets, 
IN-NO€’/U-OUS-NESS, z. Harmlessness; the quality 
of being destitute of mischievous qualities or cffects, 
Dighy. 
IN-NOM’I-NA-BLE, a. Not to be named. Chm: 


Furthest inward; most remote |. 


ING, 


IN-NOM'I-NATE, a. Having no name; anonymous, 

, Ray. 
IN’NO-VATE, v. t [Fr. innover; L. innovo; in and 
novo, to make new, novus, new. ; 

1. To change or alter by introducing something 
new. 


From his attempts upon the clvil pawer, he proceeds to innovate 
God’s worship. South. 


2. To bring in something new. Bacon, 
IN'NO-VATE, v. i, To introduce novelties ; to make 
changes in any thing established; with on. It is 
often dangerous tg innovate on the customs of a 
nation. 
IN’NO-V4-TED, pp. 
something new. 
IN/’NO-VA-TING, ppr. Introducing novelties. 
IN-NO-VA/TION, n. [from innovate.] Change made 
by the introduction of something new; change in 
established laws, customs, rites, or practices. Inno 
vation is expedient when it remedies an evil, and 
safe when men are prepared to receive it. Innova- 
tion is often used, in an il] sense, for a change that 
disturbs settled opinions and practices, without an 
equivalent advantage. 
IN’NO-VA-TOR, n. An introducer of changes. 
Time is the greatest innovator, Bacon. 
2. One who introduces novelties, or who makes 
changes by introducing something new. South. 
IN-NOX/IO US,a [L. innozius ; in and nozius, noceo, 
to hurt.] ’ 
1, Free from mischievous qualities; innocent ; 
harmless ; as, an innozious drug. 
2. Not producing evil; harmless in effects. 


Innorioue flames are often seen on the hair of men’s heads, and 
on horses’ manes, — * Digby. 


Pope. 
Harmlessly ; without mis: 


Changed by the introduction of 


3, Free from crime}; pure; innocent. 
IN-NOX/IOUS-LY, adv. 
chief. 


2. Without harm suffered. Brown. 
IN-NOX/IOUS-NESS, n. Hatmiessness, 
The innoziousnses of the small-pox. Tooke, 


pee teeny) nm. [L., from innuo, to nod; i and 
nuo. 
1, An oblique hint ; a remote intimation or refera 
ence to a person or thing not named, 
Mercury — owns It a.marriage by innuendo. Dryden, 


2. In law, a word used to point out the application 
of some injurious remark to the person aimed at. 
IN’NU-ENT, a. [L. innuens.] 

Significant. Burton. 
IN-NU-MER-A-BIL/I-TY, ) x. State of being innu- 
IN-NU/MER-A-BLE-NESS, merable, 

Fotherby. Sherwood. 
IN-NOU/MER-A-BLE, a. [L. innumeradiis. See Num- 
BER.]. 

1, Not to be counted ; that can not be enumerated 

or numbered for multitude. 

2. In a loose sense, very numerous. 
IN-NO/MER-A-BLY, adv. Without number. 
IN-NO/MER-OUS, a. [L, innumerus; in and xumerus, 

number.] Too many to be counted or numbered; 
innumerable, . Milton. Pope. 

IN-NU-TRI" TION, (-nu-trish’un,) x. [in and nutri- 
tion.] Want of nutrition ; failure of nourishment. 
Darwin. 

IN-NU-TRI’TIOUS, (-nu-trish/us,) a. [in and nutri, 

tious.] Not nutritious; not supplying nourishment ; 


not nourishing. Darwin. 
IN-NO/TRI-TIVE, a. Not nourishing. Good, 
IN-O-BE/DI-ENCE, n, Disobedience ; neglect of obe- 

dience. : Bp. Bedell. 


IN-O-Bi&/DI-ENT, a. 
lecting to obey. 
IN-OB-SERV’/A-BLE, a. tas and observable.] ‘That 
can not be seen, perceived, or observed, 
IN-OB-SERV/ANCE, n. Want of observance; neg- 
lect of observing ; disobedience. 
Bacon. Barrow. 
IN-OB-SERV'‘ANT, a. [in and observant.] Not tak. 
ing notice. Beddoes, 
IN-OB-SERV-A/TION, n. Neglect or want of obser- 


Not yielding obedience; neg- 


vation. Shuckford. 
IN-OB-TRO/SIVE, a. Not obtrusive. Coleridge. 
IN-OB-TRO/SIVE-LY, adv. Unobtrusively. 


IN-OB-TRO/SIVE-NESS, n. A quality of being not 
obtrusive, 
IN-O€-€U-PA/TION, n. Want of occupation. 
C, B. Brown, 
IN-O€/U-LA-BLE, a, That may be inoculated. 
2. That may communicate disease hy inoculation, 
2 all. 
IN-O€'U-LATE, v.t, [L. inoculo; in and oculus, the 
eye. 
tro bud ; to insert the bud of a tree or plant in 
another tree or plant, for the purpose of growth oh 
the new stock. All sorts.of.stone fruit, apples, pears, 
&c., may be inoculated. We inoculate the stock with 
a foreign bud. 
2. To communicate a disease to a person by insert- 
ing infectious matter in his skin or flesh ; .as, to 
tnoculate a person with the matter of small-pox. 
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~ is communicated, it is called | IN-OR’/DIN-ATE-NESS, nx. Deviation feom order; | IN-QUIR‘ED. 
aera imate a a excess; want of moderation 3 inordinacy ; intemper- IN-QUIR’ENT, a 


vaccination. 

IN-O€’U-LATE, v. & To propagate by budding; to 
practice inoculation. The time to inoculate is when 
the buds are formed at the extremities of the same 
year’s shoot, indicating that the spring growth for 
that season is complete. ‘ 

{N-O€’U-LA-TED, pp. or a Budded; as, an inucu- 
ulated stock. 

2. Inserted in another stock, as a bud. 
3. Infected by inoculation with a particular dis- 


ease. 
IN-O€'T-LA-TING, ppr. Budding; propngating by 
inserting a bud on another stock. 

2. Infecting by inoculation. 

IN-O€-U-LA/TION, a. [L. inoculatio.] 

1, The act or practice of inserting buds of one 
plant under the bark of ancther for propagation. 

2. The act or practice of communicating a disease 
to a person in health, by inserting contagious matter 
in his skin or flesh.. This term is limited chiefly to 
the communication of the small-pox. [See Vaccin- 
ATION, 

{N-O€’U-LA-TOR, x. A person who inoculatea ; one 
who propagetes plants or diseases by inoculation, 
{N-O/DI-ATE, v.t. [L. in and odium.] 


To mako hateful. [JVot in use.] South. 
IN-0/DOR-ATE, a. [L. in and odoratus.] 
Having no scent or odor. : Bacon. 


IN-G/DOR-OUS, a. [L. inodorus; tm and odor.) 
Wanting scent; having no smell. 
The white of an egg is an inodorous liquor. 
IN-OF-FENSIVE, c. [ix and offensive.] 
1. Giving no offense or provocation ; as, an ingffen- 
give man ; an inoffensive answer. 
2, Giving no uneasiness or disturbance ; as, an 
inoffensive appearance or sight. 
3. Harmless ; doing no injury or mischief. 
Thy inoffensive satires never bite. Dryden. 
4. Not obstructing; presenting no hinderance. 
From hence a passage broad, 
Smooth, easy, inofensive, down to hell. 
Unusual. 

{N-OF-FENS/IVE-LY, adv. Without giving offense ; 
without harm ; in a manner not to offend. 

IN-OF-FENS'/IVE-NESS, rz. Harmlessness ; the qual- 
ity of being not offensive either to the senses or to 
the mind. 

IN-OF-F!/'CIAL, (-of-fish‘al,) a. [in and Oficial.] Not 
official ; not proceeding from the proper officer; not 
clothed with the tsual forms of authority, or not 
done in an official character ; as, an inafficial commu- 
Nication ; inoficial intelligence. 

Pinckney and Marehall would not make ingficial visits to cdis- 
cuss H ines, Pickering. 

IN-OF-FI//CIAL-LY, adv. Without the usual forms, 
or not in the official character. 

IN-OF-FI//CIOUS, (-of-fish’us,) a [in and offcious.] 
Unkind ; regardless of natural obligation; contrary 
to natural duty. 

8 that the t had loet the of bit when 
ged sapere the ino jest a fedearnent, oe - retinal 
Let nota father hope to excuse an inofficious disposition of his 


fortune, by alleging that eyery man may do what be will 
with bis own. Paley. 


2 Unfit for an office. 
Thou drown’st thyself in ingficlous aleep. 
3. Not civil or attentive. B. Jonson. 
IN-OF-FI//CIOUS-LY, adv. Not officiously. 
IN-OP-ER-A/TION, nz. Agency; influence ; produc- 
tion of effects, { ‘ot used. | Bp. Hall. 
IN-OP/ER-A-TIVE, a. [in and operative.] Not oper- 
ative ; not active; having no operation; producing 
no effect ; as, laws rendered inoperative by neglect ; 
inoperative remedies. 
a lias a. [L. tnopinatus.] Not expected. 
lbs. 
-OP-POR-TONE’, a. [L. inopportunus, See Or 
PORTUNS. | 
Not opportune; inconvenient; unseasonable in 
time. 
IN-OP-POR-TONE/LY, adv. Unseasonably; at an 
inconvenient time. 

IN-OP-PRESS/IVE, a. [in and oppressive.] Not op- 
pressive ; not burdensome. 0. Wolcott, 
IN-OP/U-LENT, a. [in and opulent.) Not opulent; 

not wealthy ; not affluent or rich. 
IN-OR’DIN-A-CY, x. [from inordinate.] Deviation 
from order or rule prescribed ; irregularity ; disorder ; 
excess, or want of moderation ; as, the-inordinacy of 
desire or other passion. Bp. Taylor. 
Suey hace a, [L. inordinatus; in and ordo, 
order, 
\ Irregular ; disorderly ; excessive ; immoderate ; 
‘ not Jimited to rules prescribed, or to usual bounds; 
pig - inordinate love of the world ; inordinate desire 
ame, ; 


Inordinate ion ; im mathematics, a proportion 
in which the ceher ofthe terme is not Ree 
Bi 


£N-OR/DIN-ATE-LY, ade. Irregularly ; e ively ; 
immoderately. j : teh we skelto es 


Arbuthnot, 


Milton. 


B. Jonson. 
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ance in desire or other passion. Bp. 
IN-OR-DIN-A/TION, x. Irregularity ; deviation from 
rule or right. South. 
IN-OR-GAN’I€, a [in and organic.] Devoid of 
IN-OR-GAN’I€-AL, organs ; not formed with the 
organs or instruments of life ; as, the inorganic mat- 
ter that forms the earth’s surface. irwar. 

Inorgenic bodies are such as have mo organs, as 
minerals. p 

IN-OR-GAN’I€-AL-LY, adv, Witbout organs. 
IN-OR/GAN-IZ-ED, a, Not having organic structure ; 
void of organs, as earths, metals, or other miverals. 
IN-OS/GU-LATE, v. i. [L. ix and osculatus, from os- 

culor, to kiss. ] 

In anatomy, to unite by apposition or contact; to 
unite, as two vesaéis at their extremitios ; as, one vein 
or artery inosculates with another; a vein tnosculates 
with an artery. 

IN-OS/€U-LATE, v. t. To unite, as two vessela in an 
animal body. 

IN-OS/€U-LA-TING, ppr. Uniting, as the extremi- 
ties of two vessels, : 

IN-OS-CU-LA’TION, x. The union of two vessels of 
an animal body at their extremities, or by contact and 
perforation of their sides, by means of which a com- 
munication is maintained, and the circulation of fluids 
is carried on ; anastomosis. Ray. 

IN O'VO, [L.| In the egg; in infancy. 

IN PER-PET'U.AM RE'I ME-MO! RIAM, [L.] For 

- & perpetual memorial of the affair. : 

IN PER-PET'U-UM, [L.] To perpetuity ; forever. 

IN PET'TO, [It., in the breast, L. in pectore.] 

In secret ; in reserve. 

IN POSE, [L.] In possibility of being, 

IN PRO'PRI-A PER-SONA, [L.] In one’s own 
person. 

IN/QUEST, zn. [Fr. enquéte; L. inquisitio, inqutro ; tn 
and quero, to seek.] 

1, Inquisition ; judicial inquiry ; official examina- 
tion. An inquest of office is an inquiry made by the 
king’s officer, his sheriff, coroner, or escheator, con- 
cerning any matter that entitles the king to the pos- 
session of lands or tenements, goods or chattels, 
It is made by a jury of no determinate number. 

Blackstone 

In the United States, a sim\lar inquiry, made by the 

. proper officer, under the authority of a State. 

2. Ajury; particularly, acoroner’sjury, assembled 
to inquire into the cause of a sudden death, 

3. Inquiry ; search. 
IN-QUI'ET, v. ¢. To disturb; totrouble. ines used, | 
IN-QUI-ET-A’TION, n. 

IN-QUI/ET-UDE, n. 
and qguies, rest. | 

Disturbed state; want of wulet; restlessness ; un- 
easiness, either of body or mind; disquietude. Pope. 

IN’QUI-NATE, v. t. [L. inguino, todefile; in andGr. 
xosvow, from xosvos, common.] 

To defile ; topollute ; tocontaminate. [Little used. | 

wn. 


Brown. 
IN-QUI-NA'TION, n. The act of defiling, or state of 
being defiled; pollution; corruption. [Little used. ] 
Bacon. 
IN-QUIR’A-BLE, a [from inquire.] That may be 
inquired into; subject to inquisition or inquest. 
Bacon. 
IN-QUIRE’, v. 4. [Fr. enquerir; 8p. inquirir ; L. in- 
quiro; in and quero, to seek; Malayan, charee, to 
seok. See AcquizeE.] 
1. To ask a question; to seek for truth or in- 
formation by g questions, 
Wo will call the damsel and inguire nt her rhouth, —Gen. xxiv. 


It has af before the person asked. Inquire of them, 
or of him. + It has of, concerning, or after, before the 
subject of inquiry. 

He sent Hadoram, his son, to King David to inquire of his 

welfare. —1 Chron, xviii. 
For thou dost not inguire wisely concerning this, — Eccl. vi. 


When search is to be made for particular knowl- 
edge or information, it is folldwed by into. The cor- 
oner by jery inquires indo the cause of a sudden death. 
When a place or person is sought, or something hid 
or missing, for is commonly used. Inquire for one 
Saul of Tarsus. He was inguiring for the house to 
which he was directed. Jnquire for the cloak that 
is lost. Inquire for the right road. Sometimes it 
is followed by after, Inquire after the right way. 

When some general information is sought, this 
verb is followed by about ; sometimes by concerning. 
His frierids inquired about him ; they inquired concern- 
ing his welfare. 

To seek for truth by argument or the discussion 
of questions, or by investigation. 

To inquire into; to make examination ; to seek for 
particular information. Inquire into the time, man- 
mer, and place. Inquire into all the circumstances of 
the case, 


IN-QUIRE’, v.t. Toask about; to seek by asking; 
as, he inguired the wey; but the phrase is elliptical, | IN-SAL/U-TA-RY, a, 


for eet for the way. 


2. To call or name. [Obs.] Spenser. 


INS 


Making inquiry. 

IN-QUIR/ER, x, One who asks a question ; one who 

interrogates ; one who searches or ex 3 one 
who seeks for knowledge or information, ] 

IN-QUIR/ING, ppr. Seeking for information by ask- 
ing questions ; asking; questioning; interrogating; 
xamining. ~ 

{N-QUIB/ING, a, Given to inquiry; disposed to in- 
vestigate causes; a8, an trguiring mind. 

IN-QUIR/ING-LY, ado. By way of inquiry. 

IN-QUI/RY, 2. [Norm. onquerre, from querer, to in+ 
quire. 

ae ‘the act of inquiring ; a seeking for mfermation 

by asking questions ; interrogation. 
The men who were sent from Cornelius had made inguiry Yor 


Simon's house, and stood before the gate. =~ Acts x. 


2. Bearch for truth, information, or knowledge; 
research ; examination into facts or principles by 
proposing and discussing questions, by solving 
problems, by expefiments or other modes; as, phys- 
lcal inquiries ; inquiries about philasophical knowl- 
edge. : Locke. 
The first inquiry of e rational being should be, Who mad a 

the second, Why ore I mar we io my Cisuse aad 
_what is his will Anon, 
IN-QUL-8I''FION, (in-kwe-zish/un,) ». [Fr., from 
L ng bei inguiro. See Inquyne. 
i es 3 examination ; a searching or search, 
‘3. ix. : 
2. Judicial inquiry ; official examination ; inquest. 
The justices In eyre ad {1 formerly fn charge to muke inguisi“ion 
concerning them by a jury of the county. Blackstone. 
3. Examination ; discussion. Bacon. 
4. In some Roman Catholic countries, a court or tri 
bunal established for the examination and punish- 
ment of heretics. This court was established in the 
twelfth century by Father Dominic, who was charged 
by Pope Innocent III. with orders to excite Rom 
Catholic princes and people to extirpate heretics. 


Encye. 
IN-QUI-SI'TION-AL, @, Making inquiry; busy in 


inquiry. Z 
IN-QUI-SI'"TION-A-EY, a, Inquisitional. 
IN-QUIS/I-TIVE, a. Apt to ask questions; addicted 

to inquiry; inclined to seek information by ques. 

tions ; followed by about or after. He was very im 

quisitice about, or after, news. Children are usually 
inquisitive. : 

2. Inclined to seek knowledge by discussion, in- 
vestigation, or observation ; given to research. He 
gees an inguisitive mind or disposition. We live 
n 


an hey pe a age. 

IN-QUIS‘I-TIVE, x. A person who is inquisitive; 
one curious in research. Temple. 
IN-QUIS'I-TIVE-LY, adv. With curiosity to obtain 

information ; with ecrutiny. 
IN-QUIS/I-TIVE-NESS, x. The disposition to obtain 
information by questioning others, or by researches 
into facts, causes, or principles; curiosity to learn 
what j} not known, The works of nature furnish 
ample matter for the tnquisitivences of the human 


mind. 

FWQUIS/I-TOR, n. [L. See Inquirz.] One who 
inquires ; particularly, one whose official duty it is to 
inquire and examine. 

2. A member of the court-of inquisition in Roman 
Catholic countries. Encye. 
IN-QUIS-I-TGO/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to inquisition ; 

as, inguisitorial powcr. 
2. Pertaining to the court of inquisition, or resem: 
bling*its practices ; as, inquisitorial tragedy. Encyc. 
Inguisitorial robes, Buchanan, 
IN-QUIS-I-TO/RI-AL-LY, adv. In an inquisitorial 


manner. 
IN-QUIS-I-T6/RI-OUS, a. Making st) +t inquiry. 

Obs. JMilton. 
> vt [inand rail.] To rail in; to inclose 

with rails. Hooker. Gay. 
IN-RAIL’ED, pp, Inclosed with rails. 
IN-RAIL/ING, ppr. Inclosing with rails, 
IN-REG/IS-TER, v. t. [Fr. enregistrer, Bev Beats 

TER.] 

To register ; to record ; to enter in a register. 
, Walsh, 


IN/ROAD, x. [in and road.) Tue entrance of an cn- 
emy into a country with purposes of hostility ; a sud- 
den or desulfory incursion or invasion, The confines 
of England and Scotland were formerly harassed 
with frequent inroads, Tho English made inroads 
into Scotland, and the Scots into England, and the 
country was sometinres desolated, 

2. Attack ; encroachment. 

IN-SAFE'TY, , Want of safety. [JI] MNaunton. 

IN-SA-LU/BRI-OUS, c. [in and salubrious,] Not sa- 
lubriovs ; not healthful; unfavorable to health ; un 
yer ; 23, On tnsalubrious air or climate. 

IN-SA-: 

_ salubrity ; unhealthfulness ; unwho!csomeness; a8, 
the insclubrity of air, water, or climate, And 

in and salutary.] Not salu- 

tary ; not favorable to health or soundness, 
9, Not tending to safety ; productive of evil. 


. Asked about ; sought by asking, | 
Shenstone, 


O/BRLTY, n, [in and salubrity.] Want of — 


& 


eee. eo 
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XN-SAN-A-BIL'I-TY, ts State of being incura- 
li'-SAN’A-BLE-NESS. ble, : 

INSAN'A-BLE, a. [Le insanabilis; in and sano, to 


Incwable ; that can mot be healed. Johnson. 
IN-SA1? A_BLY, adv. So as to be incurable. 
IN-SANE' g,” [L. insanus; in and sanus, sound.] 

1. Unswund in mind or intellect; mad; deranged 

in mind ; celirious ; distracted. Shak. 

2. Used by or appropriated to insane persons ; a8, 

an insane hospital. 

3. Making mad; causing madness ; as, (no insane 
root. [0bs, Shak. 
INSANE’, x. An ineane pereon; as, 2 hospital for 

the insane. 

IN-SANE/LY, adv. Madly; foolishly ; without rea- 
son. Montgomery. 
IN-SANE/NESS, } . The state of being unsodud in 
IN-SAN’LTY, imind ; derangement of intellect ; 

madness. Insanity is chiefly used, and the word is 
applicable to any degree of ments! derangement, 
froin slight delirium or wandering, to distraction. It 
is, however, rarely used to express slight, temporary 
delirium, occasioned by fever or accident. 
IN-SAP’O-RY, a. [L. in and sapor, taste.] 

Tasteless ; wanting flavor. [Wot used.) Herbert. 
{N-SA/TIA-BLE, (in-sa/sha-bl,) a. [Fr., from L. in- 

eatiabilis ; in and satio, to satisfy.] 

Incapable of being satisfied or appeased ; very 

eed 3 89, an insatiable appetite or desire ; insatiable 
thirst. 
IN-SA/TIA-BLE-NESS, ) 2. 
IN-SA-TIA-BIL‘I-TY, that can not be satisfied or 
appeased. King Charles. 
IN-SA/TIA-BLY, (in-sa/sha-bly,) edo. With greedi- 
ness not to be satisfied. South. 
IN-SA/TIATE, (in-sa’shate,) a. [L. insatiatus.] 
Not to be satisfied ;_insatiable ; as, insatiate thirst. 
Philips. 
ee ek, adv. 8o greedily ag not to be sat- 
jehed. 


Greediness of appetite 


IN-SA-TI'E-TY, x. Insatiableness. Granger. 
IN-SAT-IS-FA€/TIOGN, 2. Want of wea er 
aCON. 


IN-SAT’U-RA-BLE, a. 
satur, full.) 

Not to be saturated, filled, or glutted. -Johnson. 
IN’SCI-ENCE, 2». [in and science.] Ignorance ; want 
of knowledge. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

1N-SERIB/A-BLE, a. That may be ingcribed. 
IN-B8€RIB/A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being inscriba- 


ble. 
IN-SERIBE’, v. t. [L. inscribo; ia and scribo, to 
write, Eng. to scrape. See Scrise.] 
1. To write on; to engrave on for perpetuity or 
duration ; as, to inscribe a line or verse on @ monu- 
ment, on a column or pillar. 5 

2. ‘To imprint on ; as, to inscribe any thing on the 
mind or memory. 

3. To assign or address to; to commend to bya 
short address, less formal than a‘tledication ; as, to 
inscribe an ode or a book toa prince, 

4. To mark with letters, characters, or words ; as, 
to inscribe a etone with a name. 

5. To draw a figure within another, so that all the 
angles of the figure inscribed touch the sides or 
bounding planes of the other figure. 

Johnson. Encye. 

IN-SCRIB/ED, pp. Written on; engraved.; marked ; 

addressed ; drawn within, 
IN-SERIB/ER, x. One who inscribes. Pownall. 
IN-SERIB/ING, ppr. Writing on ; engraving; mark- 

ing ; ore drawing within. 
{N-SERIP/TION, x. [Fr., from L. tnscriptio, See 

Inscaise.] . 

1. Something written or engraved to communicate 
knowledge to after ages; any character, word, line, 
or sentence written or engraved on a solid substance 
for duration ; as, inscriptions on Monuments, called 
epitaphs, on pillars, &c. The inscription on a medal 
iw usually in a straight line across it, while the legend 
fs placed in a circle round the rim. We do not call 
Writings on paper or parchment inscriptions. 

2. A title. * 

3. An address or consignment of a book to 2 per- 
son, as a mark of respect, or an invitation of patro- 
nage. Itis less formal than a dedication. 

IN-SERIP/TIVE, a. Bearing inscription, 
IN-SEROLL’, v. t. To write on a scroll. 
IN-SCROLL’ED, pp. Written on a scroll. 
IN-SERGLL’ING, ppr- Writing on w scroll. 
IN-SERU-TA-BIL/E-TY, { a The quality of being 
IN-SERO’/TA-BLE-NESS, } ___inacrutable. 
IN-SERO/TA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L, wnscrutadilis ; in 
and scrutor, to search. 

1, Unsearchable ; t can not be searched into 
and understood by ingui or study. The designs of 
the emperor appear to be inscrutable ‘ 

2, That can not be penetrated, discovered, or un- 
derstood by human reason, The ways of Provi- 
aaee are often inscruiable. Mysteries are inscruta- 


iN-SERO'TA-BLY, adv, Ina manner or degree not 
to be found out or understood. The moral govern- 


[L. insaturabilis; in and 


Shak. 
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ment of an Infinite Being must often be inscrutably 
dark and mysterious. 

yas v. t [L. insculpo; tn end aculpo, to en- 
grave. 

To engrave ; to carve. [Little used.] 
IN-SCULP’TION, x. Inscription. [Little used.] 

Tourneur, 

IN-SCULP/TURE, n. An engreving; sculpture. 

See Scutpture, which is generally used.] {Shak. 
IN-SCULP/TUR-ED, a. Engraved. 

IN-SEAM’,v. ¢ [in and seam.) To impress or mark 
with aseam or cicetrix.” [ Poetical.] Pope, 

IN-SEAM’ED, pp. Impressed with a seam. 

IN-SEAM/ING, ppr. Marking with a seam. 

IN-SEARCH’, (in-serch’,) v. t To make search. 

Not oan Elyot. 

IN-SEO/A-BLE, a. [L. insecabdilis; in and seco, to 
cut. 

That can not be divided by a cutting instrument ; 
indivisible, Encyc. 
IN‘SEET, nx. [L. insecta, pl., from inseco, to cut in; 
in and seco, tocut. This name seems to have been 
originally given to certain small animals, whose bod- 
ies appear cut in, or almost divided. Bo in Greek 

svropa.] 

1. In zoBlogy, an articulate animal, having the 
body composed of three distinct parts, —the head, 
corslet or thorax, and abCcomen ; the legs, six in num- 
ber, with usually two or fqur wings, attached to the 
thorax ; and along the sides on the abdomen, minute 
punctures, called spiracles, by means of which the 
respiration takes place. This term was formerly ex- 
tended to spiders and crustacec, and isso used by ‘Lin- 
neus ; and in a still looser sense has been applied to 
worms and other smal! animals. ana. 

2. Any thing small or contemptible. Thomson. 
IN’/SECT, a, Small; mean ; contemptible. 
IN-SE€-TA/TOR, n. [L.] A persecutor. [Little 

used, 

IN/SECT-ED, a. Having the nature of an insect. 

x. Howell. 

IN-SE€T/ILE, a. Having the nature of aoe, 

r acon. 

IN-SE€T'LE, 2. Aninsect. [Not used.] Wotton. 

IN-SE€’TION, n. A cutting in; incisure ; incision. 

IN-SE€-TIV’/O-RA, 2. pl. [from i. A family of 
vertebrate quadrupeds, the specigs of which live on 
insects, It includes the shrew and mole. Dana. 

2. In Temminck’s system, an order of birds thet 
feed on insects, Brande. 

IN-SE€-TIV’/O-ROUS, a. [insect and L. voro, to — 

Feeding or subsisting on insects. Many-winge 
animals are insectivoruus. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

IN-SE€-TOL/O-GER, n. [insect and Gr. doyos.] 

One who studies insects. [Not in use.] [See En- 
TOMOLOGIST. ] 

IN-SE-CORE’, a. [in and secure.] Not secure; not 
safe ; not confident of safety ; used of persons. No 
man can be quiet when he feels insecure. 

2. Not safe ; not effectually guarded or protected ; 
unsafe; exposed to danger or loss. Goods on the 
ocean are insecure. Hay and grain unhoused are in- 
secure. Debts are often insecure. 

IN-SE-CORE’LY, ado. Without security or safety ; 
without certainty. Chesterfield. 
IN-SE-€0/RI-TY, n. [in and security.] Went of 
safety, or want of confidence in safety. Seamen in 

a tempest must be conscious of their insecurity. 

2. Uncertainty. With what insecurity of truth we 
ascribe effects tc unseen causes. 

3. Want of safety ; danger; hazard ; exposure to 
destruction or loss; applied to things; es, the inse- 
curity of a building exposed to fire ; the insecurity of 


a debt. 
IN-SE-CO'TION, x. [L. insecutio.} Pursuit. 
Chapman. 
IN-SEM/IN-ATE, »v. t. Ate insemino.}] To sow; to 
impregnate. Ee ers M 
IN-SEM-IN-A'/TION, x. The act of sowing or im- 
regnating. [Little used] 
-SENS’/ATE, a. [Fr. insensé; L. in and sensus, 


sense. | ‘ 
Destitute of sense ; stupid ; foolish; wanting sen- 
sibility. Jdilion. Hammond. 


IN-SENS-I-BIL/IL-TY, x. [from insensidle.] Want 
of sensibility, or the power of feeling or perceiving. 
A frozen limb is in a state of insensibility, as is an 
animal body after death. 

2, Want of the power to be moved or «fected ; 
want of tenderness or susceptibility of emotion and 
passion. Not to be moved at the Gistresses of others 
denotes an insensibility extremely unnatural. 

3. Dullness ; stupidity ; torpor. 

IN-SENS/I-BLE, a. [Fr. and Sp., from L, in and sen- 
sus, sense, sentio, to feel.] 

1, Imperceptible ; that can not be felt or perceived. 
The motion of the earth is insensible to the eye. A 
plant grows, and the body decays, by insensible de- 
grees. The humorz of the body are evacuated by in- 
sensible perspiration. 

bright of the elrele will obecure the rare 

LLeghermatirg fight of does get colors round about {t, and ren- 

dez them almost insensible. lewlon. 


2. Destitute of the power of feeling or perceiving ; 
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wanting corporeal sensibility. An injury to the 
spine often renders the inferior parts of the body im. 
sensible, 

3. Not susceptible of emotion or passion ; void of 
feeling; wanting tenderness, To be zhsensible to - 
the sufferings of our fellow-men, is iphuman. To 
de insensible of danger, is not always évidence of 

4. Dull; stupid; torpid. (courage. 

5. Void of sense or meaning ; 23, insensible words, 

’ File. Du Ponceau 
IN-SENS’I-BLE-NESS, a. Inability to perceive ; want 
¥ seen [See Inexnsterity, which is gener- 
ally used. 


IN-SENS/I-BLY, adv. Imperceptibly; in a manner 
not to be felt or perceived by tho senses, 
The hilis rise insensibly. Addison, 

2. By slow degrees; gradually. Men often slide 
{nsensibly into vicious habits, 

IN-SEN/TIENT, (-sen/shent,) a. [in and sentient] 
Not having perception, or the power of perception. 

rp eid. 

IN-SEP/A-RA-BLE, a, [Fr., from L. inseparabilis ; in 
and separabilis, separo, to separate. 

That can not be separated or disjoined ; not to be 
parted. There is an inseparable connection between 
vice and suffering or punishment. , 

IN-SEP’A-RA-BLE-NESS, ) x. The quality of being 

IN-SEP-A-RA-BIL/I-TY, inseparable, or incapa- 
ble of disjunction. [The word is rarely used. ] 

Locke. 

IN-SEP’A-RA-BLY, ado. In a manner that prevents 
separation ; with indissoluble union. 

Bacon. Temple. 

IN-SEP’A-RATE, a. Not separate. [Not used. 

IN-SEP’A-RATE-LY, adv. So as not to he separated. 

Not used. ] Cranmer. 
-SERT’,»v.t [Fr. inserer; LL. insero, insertum; in 
and sero, to thrust.] 

Literally, to thrust in ; hence, to set in or among; 
as, to insert a cion in a stock ; to insert a letter, word, 
or passage in a2 composition ; to insert an advertise- 
ment or other writing in a paper. 

IN-SERT’ED, pp. or a. Set in or among. 

IN-SERT'ING, ppr. Setting in or among 

IN-SERT’ING, 2. A setting in. 

2. Something set in, as lace, &c., into garments. 

IN-SER/TION, 2. [Fr., from L. insertio.] 

1, The act of setting or placing in or among other 
things ; as, the insertion of cions in stocks; the in- 
sertion of words or passages in writinge ; the tnsertion 
of notices or essays in a public paper. 

2. The manner in which one part is inserted into, 
or adheres to, another ; as, the insertion of stamens 
into a calyx; the insertion of muscles, tendons, &c., 
‘in parts of the body. Lindley. 

3. The thing fhserted. Broome. 

Marcon ta » i [L. inservio.] To be of use to 
an end.” 

IN-SERV'I-ENT, a. Conducive. 

IN-SES-S6/RES, n. pl., [L.] An order of birds that 

erch ; perchers, 

IN-SES-SO/RI-AL, a, Perching; an epithet applied 
to all birds which live habityally among trees. Their 
feet are formed for grasping or perching. Swainson. 

IN-SET’, v.t. To infix or implant. Chaucer. 

IN/SET, x. In language, a note within a note. 

Dabney. 

IN-SEV’ER-A-BLE, a. That can not be severed. 

IN-SHAD/ED, a. Marked with different shades. 


Browne. 
IN-SHELL/’, v. t. To hide in a shell, Shak. 
IN-SHELL’ED, pp. Hid in a chell. 
IN-SHEL/TER, v. i. To shelter. Shak. 
IN-SHEL/TER-ED, pp. Sh Itered. 
IN-SHIP’, ». t. To ship; to embark. Shak. 


IN-SHGORE’, adv. Near the shore. 

IN-SHRINE’. See Ensuaine, 

IN-SI€-CA/TION, n. The act of drying in. 

IN/SIDE, x. [in and side.] The interior part of a 
thing; internal part ; opposed to Oursrpg; as, the in- 
gide of a church; the inside of @ letter. It is also 
used as an adjective. 

IN-SID‘I-ATE, v. t. insidior.] 

To lie in ambush for. 

IN-SID/I-A-TED, pp. Laid in ambush. 

IN-SID/I-A-TING, ppr. Lying in ambush. 

IN-SID‘I-A-TOR, n. One who lies in ambush. Barrow, 

IN-SID/I-OUS, a, {L. insidiosus, from insideo, to lie in 
wait; in and sedco, to sit.] : 

1. Properly, lying in wait; hence, wafching ah o»- 
portunity to insnare or entrap ; deceitful ; sly ; treach- 
erous ; used of persons. : 

2. Intended to entrap ; a8, insidious arts. © 
IN-SID'I-OUS-LY, adv. With intention to insnare ; 
leceitfully ; treacherously ; with malicious artifice 
! or eee e Bacon, 
' (N-SED/I-OUS-NESS, ». A watching for an opportu- 
mity to insnare ; deceitfulnees ; treachery, Barrow. 
IN’/SIGHT, (in/site,) ». [in and +“ Sight or 
view of the interior of any thing; deep inspection 
or view; introspection; thorough knowledge or 
skill. 
jen gives us a insight ‘oto the contrivance end 
* cating Biceidaniar ne Spectais?. 
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{N-SIG‘/NI-A, n. pl [L.] Badges or distinguisnmg 
marks of office or honor. Burke. 

2, Marks, signs, or visible impressions, by which 
any thing is known or distinguished. Beattie. 

[N-SIG-NIF'I-CANCE, n. [in and _ significance.] 

IN-SIG-NIF/LEAN-CY, Want of significance or 
meaning ; as, the insignificance of words or phrases. 

2. Unimportance ; want of ie or effect ; as, the 
insignificance of human art or of ceremonies. 
insignificance pees 

3. Want of weight; meanness. el ah 

IN-SIG-NIF/T-CANT, a. [in and significant. ] Void 
of signification ; destitute of meaning ; as, insignyi- 
cant words, 

2, Unimportant; answering no purpose; having 
no weight or effect ; as, insignificant rites. 

3. Without weight of character; mean ; contempt- 
ible; as, an insignificant being or fellow. . 

IN-SIG-NIF/L€ANT, n. An insignificant, trifling, or 
worthless thing. Tatler. 

IN-SIG-NIF/I-CANT-LY, adv. Without meaning, as 
words. 

2. Without importance or effect ; to no purpose. 

IN-SIG-NIF’I-€A-TIVE, a. Not expressing by exter- 
nal signs. e 

IN-SIN-CERE’, a. [L. instncerus; in and sincerus, 
sincere.] 

1. Not sincere; not being in truth what one ap- 
pears to be; dissembling; hypocritical ; false; used 
of persons ; as, an insincere heart. ; 

2, -Leceitful ; hypocritical ; false; used of things; 
as, insincere declarations or professions. 

3. Not sound ; not secure, as joys. Dryden. 

IN-SIN-CERE/LY, adv. Without sincerity ; hypo- 
critically. 

IN-SIN-CER/I-TY, 2. Dissimulation; want of sin- 
zerity or of being in reality what one appears to be; 
hypocrisy ; wsed of persone 

2. Deceitfulness ; hollowness ; used of things; as, 
the insincerity of professions. 

IN-SIN/EW, (in-sin’nu,) ». t. 
strengthen ; to give vigor to. 

IN-SIN'EW-ED, pp. Strengthened. 

IN-+SIN/EW-ING, ppr. Giving vigor to. 

[N-SIN’U-ANT, a. [Fr., from L. insinuans.] 

Insinuating ; having the power to gain favor. 

Little used. Wotton. 

IN-SIN/U-ATE, v. t. [Fr. insinuer; L. insinuo; in 
and sinus, the bosom, a bay, inlet, or recess. ] 

1. To introduce gently, or into a narrow passage ; 
to wind in. Water insinuates itself into the crev- 
ices of rocks, 

2. To push or work one’s self into favor ; to intro- 
duce by slow, gentle, or artful means. 

He insinuated himself into the very good grace of thg duke of 

Buckingham, Ciarendon, 

3. To hint ; to suggest by remote allusion. 

And all the fictions bards pursue, 
Do but insinuate what’s true. Swift. 
x“ 4. To instill; to infuse gently ; to introduce art- 
ully 
All the art of rhetoric, besides order and clearness, are for nothin, 
else but to insinuate wrong ideas, move the pnssiona, an 
thereby mislead the judgment. che. 

IN-SIN/U-ATE, v. % To creep in; to wind in; to 
flow in; to enter gently, slowly, or imperceptibly, as 
into crevices. 

2. To gain on the affections by gentle or artful 
Means, or by imperceptible degrees; as, insinuating 
flattery. 

3. To wind along. Milton. 

IN-SIN'U-A-TED, pp. Introduced or cunveyed 
gently, imperceptibly, or by winding into crev- 
ices ; hinted, 

IN-SIN'U-A-TING, ppr. Creeping or winding in; 
mowing in; gaining on gently ; hinting. 

2. a, Tending to snter gently ; insensibly win- 
fting favor and confidence. 

IN-SIN/U-A-TING-LY, ado. By insinuation, 

LN-SIN-U-A/TION, n. [Fr., from L. insinwatio. 

1, The act of insinuating; a creeping or winding 
in; a flowing into crevices. 

2. The act of gaining on favor or affections, by 
gentle or artful means. 

3. The art or power of pleasing and stealing on 
the affections. 

He had a natural insinuation and which made him 

acceptxble in the best company. Clarendon, 

4, A hint; a suggestion or intimation by distant 
allusion, Slander may be conveyed by insinuations. 

IN-SIN/U-A-TIVE, a. Stealing on the affections, 

Bacon. 

TP SINT AEOR, nm. One who insinuates; one that 

ints. 

IN-SIP/ID, a. [Fr. insipide: L. insipidus; in and sapi- 
dus, sapio, to taste.” 

1, Tasteless; destitute of taste ; wanting the quali- 
ties which affect the organs of taste ; vapid; as, in- 
sipid liquor. 3 

2. Wanting spirit, life, or animation ; wanting pa- 
thos, or the power of exciting emotions; flat; dull; 
easy 3 as, an insipid address; an insipid composi- 
Lune 


[iz and sinew.] To 
Shak. 


address, 
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3. Wanting power to gratify desire; as, insipid 2. Not to be solved or explained ; not to be re- 
pleasures. . solved ; as, a doubt or difficulty. [WVot much used.] 


IN-SI-PID/I-TY : A eno 
IN-SIP/ID-NESS, }™ [Fr. insipidité.] 
1. Want of taste, or the power of exciting sensa- 
tion in the tongue. 
2. Want of life or spirit. 


Dryden’ lines shine strongly through the insipidity of oe 
‘ope. 


IN-SIP'ID-LY, adv. Without taste ; without spirit or 
life ; without enjoyment. ; cke, 
IN-SIP/I-ENCE, nx. [L. insipientia; in and sapio, to 

be wise.] 

Want of wisdom ; folly ; foolishness ; want of un- 
derstanding. 

IN-SIST’, v. i. [Fr. insister; L. insisto; in and sisto, 
to stand.] f 

1. Literally, to stand or rest on. [Rarcly used.] Ray. 

2. In geometry, an angle is said to insist upon the 
arc of the circle intercepted between the two lines 
which contain the angle. 

3. To dwell on in discourse ; as, to insist on a par- 
ticular topic. 

To insist on; to press or urge for any thing with 
immovable firmness ; to persist in demands ; as, to 
insist on oppressive terms in a treaty ; to insist on Im- 
mediate payment of a debt. 

IN-SIST’ED, pp. Dwelt on; urged. 

IN-SIST’ENT, a. Standing or resting on; as, an in- 
sistent wall. [Little used. ] Wotton. 
IN-SIST/ING, ppr. Urging; pressing. [See Instst.] 
IN-SIST’/URE, 2. A dwelling or standing on; fixed- 
ness. te, Shak. 

IN-SI’'/TIEN-CY, n. [L. ia and sitio, to thirst. 
Freedom from thirst. 
IN-SI’ TION, (in-sish’un,) 2. 

tus, insero, to plant.] 

The insertfon of a cion in a stock ; ingraftment. 

Ray. 
IN SY'TU, [L.] In its original situation or bed. 
UN-SNARE/, »v. t. [in and snare.] Tocatch in a snare ; 
to entrap ; to take by artificial means. 

2. To inveigle ; to seduce by artifice ; to take by 
wiles, stratagem, or deceit. The flattering tongue is 
apt to insnare the artless youth. 

3.. To entangle; to involve in difficulties or per- 
plexities. 

[This word is often written Exsnare, but InsnarE 
is the true orthography.] 

IN-SNAR/ED, pp. Caught in a snare; entrapped ; in- 
veigled ; involved in perplexities. 

IN-SNAR’ER, nz. One that insnares. 

IN-SNAR/ING, ppr. or a. Catching in a snare; en- 
trapping ; seducing; involving in difficulties. 

I{§-SO-BRI/E-TY, n. [in and sobriety.] Want of so- 
briety ; intemperance ; drunkenness. Decay of Piety. 

IN-SO/CIA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. insociabilis ; in and 
sociabilis, socio, to unite. 

1. Not inclined tq unite in social converse; not 
given to conversation ; unsociable ; taciturn. 

2. That can not be joined or connected. 


Lime and wood are insociable. [Not in use.] 


IN-SO/CIA-BLY, adv. Unsociably. 
IN’/SO-LATE, ». t. [L. insolo; in and sol, the sun.] 
To dry in the sun’s rays; to expose to the heat of 
the sun ; to ripen or prepare by exposure to the sun. 

IN’'SO-LA-TED, pp. Exposed to the sun; dried or 
matured in the sun’s rays. 

IN’/SO-LA-TING, ppr. Exposing to the action of sun- 
beams. 

IN-SO-LA/TION, n. The act or process of exposing 
to the rays of the sua for drying or maturing, as 
fruits, drugs, &c., or for rendering acid, as vinegar. 

2. A stroke of the sun; the action of extreme heat 
on the living system. 

IN’/SO-LENCE, xn. [Fr., from L. insolentia ; in and so- 
leo, to be accustomed. ] 

Pride or haughtiness manifested in contemptuous 
and oyerbearing treatment of others; petulant con- 


ew. 
[L. insitio, from insi- 


Wotton, 


tempt ; impudence. Johnson. 

Blown with insolence and wine. Milton, 
1N'SO-LENCE, 2. t. To treat with haughty contempt. 

Not used. . K. Charles, 


IN'SO-LENT, a. Proud and haughty, with contempt 
of others; overbearing ; domineering in power ; as, 
an insolent master. Atterbury, 

2. Proceeding from insolence; haughty and con- 
temptuous ; as, insolent words or behavior. 
3. Unaccustomed ; the primary sense. [Wot used.] 

IN’/SO-LENT-LY, adv. With contemptuous pride ; 


haughtily ; rudely ; saucily. den. 
IN-SO-LID/I-TY, n. [in and solidity.] Want of so- 
lidfty ; weakness. More. 


IN-SOL-U-BIL’I-TY, n. [from insoluble.] The quali- 
2 me being soluble or dissolvable, particularly in 
a fluid. : 

IN-SOL/U-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. insolubdilis; in and 
solvo, to dissolve.] 

1. That can not be dissolved, particularly by a 
liquid. We say a substance is insoluble in water, 
mitt its parts will not separate and unite with that 

uid. 
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INSOLV’A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. in and solvo, to 
loosen or dissolve. ] 

1. Not to be cleared of difftculty or uncertainty ; 
not to be solved or explained ; not admitting solution 
or explication ; a8, an insolvable problem or aimee. 

atts. 

2, That can not be paid or discharged. Pope. 

IN-SOLV’EN-CY, x. [Infra.] Inability of a person 
to pay all his debts; or the state of wanting property 
sufficient for such payment ; as, a merchant’s insolv- 
ency. 

2 Insufficiency to discharge all debts of the own- 
er; as, the insolvency of an estate. 

Act of insolvency. See infra, Insorvent Law. 

IN-SOLV/ENT, a. [L. in and solvens, solvo, to solve, 
to free, to pay.] 

1, Not having money, goods, or estate sufficient to 
pay all debts ; as, an insolvent debtor. 

2. Not sufficient to: pay all the debts of the owner ; 
as, an insolvent estate. 

3. Respecting insolvent debtors ; relieving an in- 
solvent debtor from imprisonment for debt, or from 
liability to arrest and imprisonment for debts previ! 
ously contracted; as, an insolvent law. 

Daggett. Sergeant. 

Insolvent law, or act of insolvency; a law which 
liberates a debtor from imprisonment, or exempts him 
from liability to arrest and imprisonment on account of 
any debt previously contracted. These terms may 
be considered as generic, comprehending also bank- 
rupt laws, which protect a man’s future acquisitions 
from his creditors. But in a limited sense, as the 
words are now generally used, an insolvent law ex- 
tends only to protect the person of the debtor from 
imprisonment on account of debts previously con- 


tracted. Stat. of Conn. Wheaton’s Rep. 
IN-SOLV’/ENT, x. A debtor unable to pay his debts. 
Sergeant. 


IN-SOM’NI-OUS, a. [L. insomniosus; or in and som- 
nus, sleep. 
Troubled with dreams; restless in sleep. 
IN-SO-MUCH’, adv. [in, s0, and much.] So that; to 
that degree. 
Simonides was an excellent 


poet, insomuch that he made his 
fortune by it. L’ 


Estrange. 


[This word, or combination of words, is not deemed 
elegant, and is obsolescent, at least in classical com- 
position. 

IN-SPECT’, v. t. [L. inspicio, inspectum ; in and specio, 
to view. ] 

1. To look on; to view or oversee for the purpose 
of examination. It is the duty of parents to inspect 
the conduct or manners of their children. 

2. To look into; to view and examine for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the quality or condition of a 
thing ; as, to inspect potash ; to inspect flour ; to in- 
spect arms. 

3. To view and examine for the purpose of diseov- 

ering and correcting errors ; a8, to inspect the press, 
or the proof-sheets of a book. 

4. To superintend, 

IN-SPE€T’,n. Close examination. [Wot used.} 

Thomson, 

IN-SPECT’ED, pp. ora. Viewed with care; exam- 
ined by the eye or officially. 

IN-SPZ€T/ING, ppr. Looking on or into; viewing 
with care; examining for ascertaining the quality or 
condition. 

IN-SPE€’TION, n. [Fr., from L. inspectio.] 

1. A looking on or into; prying examination; 
close or careful stirvey ; 3s, the divine inspection into 

- the affairs of the world. Bentley. 

2. Watch; guardianship; as, a youth place 
school] under the inspection of a friend. 

3, Superintendence ; oversight. The fortifications 
are to be executed un&dr the inspection of an officer 
of the army. 

4, Official view ; a careful viewing and examining 
of commodities or manufactures, to ascertain their 
quality ; as, the inspection of flour. 

5. Official examination, as of arms, to see that 
they are in good order for service. 

IN-SPECT’IVE, a Inspecting. 


at 


IN-SPE€T’OR, n. One whoginspects, views, or over- 


sees ; a8, an inspector of morals; an inspector of the 
press, 

2. A superintendent ; one to whose care the exe- 
cution of any work is committed, for the purpose of 
seeing it faithfully performed. 

3. An officer whose duty is to examine the quality 
of goods or commodities offered for sale. 

4. An officer of the customs. 

5. A military officer whose duty it is to inspect the 
troops and examine their arms. 

IN-SPE€T/OR-ATE, }n. The office of an inspector. 
IN-SPE€T/OR-SHIP, Washington. 
IN-SPERS/ED, (in-sperst/,) a Sprinkled on. [Vot 


bee 
IN-SPER’SION, n. [L. inspersio, inspergo ; in and spar- 


go. to scatter. 
The act of sprinkling on. Ainsworth. 


a 


‘ INS 


&N-SPEX'KMUS, vn. 
England, tne first word of ancient charters, con- 
firming a grant made by a former king ; hence, the 
name of a @rant. Smart. 

IN-SPHERE’, v.t. [in and sphere:] To place in an 
orb or sphere. Jiilton. 

IN-SPHER’ED, pp. Placed in a sphere. 

IN-SPHER/ING, ppr. Placing in a sphere. 

he A-BLE, a. [from inspire.] That may be in- 
spired. 

2. That may be drawn into the lungs; inhalable ; 
as air or vapors. 

IN-SPI-RA/TION, x. [Fr., from L. inspiro.] 

1. The act of drawing air into the lungs; the in- 
haling of air; a part of respiration, and opposed to 
_Exprration.} 

2. The act of breathing into any thing, 

3. The supernatural influence of the Spirit of God 
on the human mind, by which prophets, apostles, 
and sacred writers, were qualified to set forth divine 
‘truth without any mixture of error; or the commu- 
nication of the divine will to the understanding by 
suggestions or impressions on the mind, which leave 
no room to doubt the reality of their supernatural or- 
igin. 

- All Scripture is given by inspiration of God. — 2 Tim. fii, 

4, The infusion of ideas or directions by the sv + 
posed deities of pagans. 

5. The infusion er communication of ideas or po- 
etic spirit, by a superior being or supposed presiding 
power ; as, the inspiration of Homer or other poet. 

6. A highly exciting influence ; as, the inspiration 
of the scene. 

IN-SPI/RA-TO-RY or IN’SPI-RA-TO-RY, a. _Per- 
taining to or aiding inspiration, or inhaling air into 
the lungs. Med. Repos. 

IN-SPIRE’, v. 7. [L. inspiro ; in and spiro, to breathe ; 
Fr. inspirer. 

To draw in breath ; to inhale air into the lungs ; 

posed to Exrine. 

IN-SPIRE’, v. t. To breathe into. 

Yo nine, descend and sing, 
The breathing instruments inspire. 

2. To infuse by breathing. 

Bo knew not his Maker, and him that inspired into him an 

3 Wisdom. 


Pope. 


active soul. 
3. To infuse into the mind ; as, to &spire with new 


e. 
\ 4. To infuse or suggest ideas or monitions super- 
maturally ; to communicate divine instructions to the 
mind. In this manner we suppose the prophets to 
have been inspired, and the Scriptures to have been 
composed under divine influence or direction. 

5. To infuse ideas or poetic spirit. 

6. To draw into the lungs; as, to inspire and expire 
the air with difficulty. Harvey. 
LN-SPIR’ED, pp. or a. Breathed in ; inhaled ; infused. 

2. Informed or directed by the Holy Spirit. 
IN-SPTR’ER, x. He that inspires. 
IN-SPIR/ING, ppre Breathing in; inhaling into the 
lungs ; infusing into the mind supernaturally. 
2, 2. Infusing spirit or courage ; animating. 
IN-SPIR/IT, wt. [zn and spirit.] To infuse or excite 
spirit in; to enliven; to animate; to give new life 
to ; to encourage ; to invigorate. 
The courage of Agamemnon is inepiriled by the love of empire 
and ambition. Pope. 


QV-SPIR/IT-ED, pp. 


rated. 

IN-SPIR/IT-ING, ppr. Infusing spirit; giving new 
life to. 

IN-SPIS/SATS, v. t. [L. in and spissus, thick.] 

To thicken, as fluids; to bring to greater consist- 
ence by evaporating the thinner parts, &c. 

IN-SPIS’/SATE, a. Thick. Greenhill. 

IN-SPIS/SA-TED, pp. or a. Thickened, as a liquor, 

IN-SPIS/SA-TING, por. Thickening, as a liquor. 

IN-SPIS-SA/TION, x. The act or operation of ren- 
dering a fluid substance thicker by evaporation, &c. 

IN-STA-BIL/I-TY, n. [Fr. instabilité; L. instah-litas, 
instabilis; in and stabilis, from sto, to stand.] 

1. Want of stability ; want of fitmness in purpose ; 
inconstancy ; fickleness; mutability of opinion or 
conduct. Jnstabdility is the characteristic of weak 
minds, : \ 

2. Changeableness; mutability ; as, the instability 
of laws, plans, or measures. | 

IN-STA/BLE, a. [L. instabilis.] 

1, Inconstant; prone to change or recede from a 
purpose ; mutable ; of persons. 

2. Not steady or fixed; changeable ; of things. 

[Unetssie and Unstasx are synonymous, and the 
latter is more commonly used.] 

IN-STA’BLE-NESS, nz. Unstableness ; mutability ; 
instability. 

IN-STALL/, v. t. [Fr. installer; Sp. instalar; It. in- 
stallare ; from G. stall, from stellen, D. stellen, to set, 
Gr. ored\w, to send.] 

To set, place, or instate in ,an office, rank, or or- 
der ; to invest with any charge, office, or rank, with 

_ the customary ceremonies. To install a clergyman 

or mfnister of the gospel, js to place one who has 

been previously ordained over a particular church 


Enlivened ; animated ; invigo- 


INS 


[L., we have inspected.] In| and congregation, or to invest an ordained minister 


with a particular pastoral charge ; in England, to in- 
duct a dean, prebendary, or other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary, into possession of the church to which he 
belongs. 

IN-STALL-A’TION, 2. The act of giving possession 
of an office, rank, or order, with the customary cer- 
emonies. 

On the election, the bishop gives & mandnte for hie insfallation. 
Ayliffe. 
IN-STALL/ED, pp. Placed in a seat, office, or order. 
IN-STALL/ING, ppr. Placing in a seat, office, or or- 


der. 
IN-STALL/MENT, n, The act of installing, or giv- 
ing possession cf an office with the usual ceremonies 


or solemnities. Shak, 
2. The seat in which one is placed. [Unusual.] 
Shak, 


3. In commerce, a part of a large sum of money 
paid, or to be paid, at a particular period. In consti- 
tuting a capital stock by subscriptions of individuals, 
it is customary to afford facilities to subscribers, by 
dividing the sum subscribed into installments, or por- 
tions payable at distinct periods. In large contracts, 
also, it is not unusual to agree that the money shall 
ve paid by installments. 

IN/STANCE, xn. [Fr., from L. insto, to press ; tz and 
sto, to stand.] 

Literally, a standing on. Hence, 

1, Urgency ; a pressing ; solicitation ; importunity ; 
application. The request was granted at the instance 
of the defendant’s advocate. 

2. Example; a case occurring; a case offered. 
Howard furnished a remarkable instance of disinter- 
ested benevolence. The world may never witness a 
second instagce of the success of daring enterprise 
and usurpation equal to that of Bonaparte. 

Suppose the earth should be remove nearer to the sim, and 
revolve, for instance, in the orbit of Mercury; the whole 
ocean would boil with hoat, Bentley. 

The use of instances is to illustrate and explain a difficulty. 

eT. 

3. Time; occasion ; occurrence. 

These seem as if, in the time of Edward I,, they were drawn up 
in the form of a law, in the first instance, Hale. 

4, Motive ; influence. [ Obs.] Shak. 

5. Process of a suit. [0bs.] Ayliffe. 

Instance Court ; a branch of the Court of Admiralty, 
in England, distinct from the Prize Court. 

On the continent of Europe, a court of the first in- 
stance is one which has original jurisdiction of a 
case; courts of the second and third instance are 
courts of successive appeal. Encyc. Am. 

IN’STANCE, v. % To give or offer an example or 
case. 

As to false citations —I shall instance two or three. Tillotson. 


IN’/STANCE, v. t. To mention as an example or case. 
He instanced the event of Cesar’s death. 
IN/STANC-ED, (in’stanst,) pp. or a. Given in proof 
or as an example. Bp. Hall. 
IN‘/STANC-ING, ppr. Giving as proof or as an ex- 
ample. 
IN/STANT, a. [Fr., from L. instans, insto.]} 
1. Pressing; urgent ; importunate ; earnest. 
Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; continuing instant 
in prayer. — Rom. xii. 


2. Immediate ; without intervening time ; present. 


Impending doath Is thine, and instant doom. Prior. 
3. Quick; making no delay. 
Instant he flew with hospitable haste, Pope. 


4, Present; current. On the tenth of July instant. 

IN/STANT, z. A point in duration; a moment; a 

part of duration in which we perceive no succession, 
of a part that occupies the time of a single thought. 


2. A particular time. Shak. 
IN-STANT-A-NE/I-TY, nz. Unpremeditated produc- 
tion. Shenstone. 


IN-STANT-A/NE-OUS, a. [Fr. instantané; Sp. and 
It. instantaneo.] 

Done in an instant; occurring or acting without 
any perceptible: succession,; very speedily. The 
passage of electricity through any given space ap- 

ars to be instantaneous. 

IN-STANT-A/NE-OUS-LY, ado. In an instant; ina 
moment ; in an indivisible point of duration. The 
operations of the human mind are wonderful ; our 
thoughts fly from world to world instantaneously. In 
the western parts of the Atlantic States of America, 
showers of rain sometimes bogin instantancously. 

IN-STANT-A/NE-OUS-NESS, n, The quality of be- 
ing done in an instant. 

IN-STANT’ER, adv. 
the present time; without delay. 
compelled to plead instanter. 

IN/STANT-LY, adv. Immediately ; without any in- 
tervening time; at the moment. Lightning often 
kills instantly. 

2. With urgent importunity. 

And when they erme to Jesus, they bosought him instantly, 

aes he was worthy fer whom he should do this, — 
ei 0 Vil, 


3. With diligence and earnesttess. 


L.] In law, immediately ; at 
The party was 


Acts xxvi. 
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IN-STAR’, v. t. [in and star.] To set or ordain with 
stars, or with brilliants. 
pt OM'NI-UM, [L.] Like all; an example 
or all. , 
IN-STAR’RED, (-stard,) pp. Adorned with stars, 
A golden throne 
Inatarred.with gems. 
IN-STATE’, v. t. [in arid ge .To set or place ;. to 
establish, as in a rank or condition ; as, to instate a 
person in greatness or in favor. South. Atterbury. 
2. To invest. [Ob5s.] Shak. 
IN-STAT’ED, pp. Set or placed. 
IN-STAT/ING, ppr. Setting or placing. 
sy peal QUO, [L.] In the former state or con- 
ition. : 
IN-STAU/RATE, 0. t. [L. instavro, 
To reform ; to repair. I 


Ohsolete, 
IN-STAU-RA/TION, n. [Fr., from 
stauro, to renew.] 

Renewal ; repair ; reéstablishment ; the restoration 
of a thing to its furmer state, after decay, lapse, or 
dilapidation. 

IN-STAU-RA/TOR, nz. 


J. Barlow. 


Smith. 
instauratio, im 


One who renews or. restores 
to a former condition. More. 
IN-STEAD’, (in-sted’.) [A compound of in and stead, 
place ; but stead retains its character of a noun, and 
1s followed by of; instead of, in the same manner a3 

in the stead af.] 

In the place or room of. 

Let thistlea grow instead of whient. —Job xxxi. 

Absalom maile Amasa captain of the host instead of Joab, —2 

Sam. xvii. 

This consideration is instead of a thousand argu- 
ments, In this use, instead may be equivalent to 
equal to, 

When instead is used without of following, there 
jis an ellipsis, or some words are understuod. 

IN-STEEP’, v. t. [tn and steep.] To steep or soak ; 
to drench ; to macerate in moisture, Shak, 

2. To keep under or in water. 

IN-STEEP’ED, (in-steept’,) pp. 
drenched ; lying under water, 

IN-STEEP/ING, ppr. Steeping; soaking. 

IN/STEP, n. [in and step.] The instep of the human 
foot is the fore part of the upper side of the fo@,, fear 
its junction with the leg. 

2. The instep of a horse is that part of the hind 
leg which reaches from the ham to the pastern-joint. 

ig Farm. Encyc. 

IN'/STI-GATE, v.t. [L. instifo; in and stig , inusit., 
Gr. eri{w, to prick.] 

To incite; to set on; to provoke; to urge; used 
chiefly or wholly in an ul sense; as, to instigate one to 
evil; to instigate to a crime. 

IN‘/STI-GA-TED, pp. Incited or persuaded, as to evil. 

IN‘STI-GA-TING, ppr. Inciting ; tempting to evil. 

IN/STI-GA-TING-LY, adv. Incitingly ; temptingly, 

IN-STI-GA/TION, nr. Incitement, as to evil or wick- 
edness ; the act of encouraging to commit a crime 
or some evil act. 

2. Temptation ; impulse to evil; as, the instigation 
of the devil. 

IN’/STI-GA-TOR, z. 
evil act; a tempter. 

2, That which incites; that which moves persons 
to commit wickedness, 

IN-STILL’, v. t. [L. instillo; in and stillo, to drop.] 

1. To infuse by drops. JHilton. 

2. To infuse slowly, oby small quantities ; as, to 
instill good principles into the mind. 

IN-STIL-LA/TION, x. [L. instillatio.] 

1. The act of infusing by drops or by small quan- 
tities, 

2, The act of infusing slowly into the mind. 

3. That which is instilled or infysed. 

IN-STILL/ED, pp. Infused by drops or by slow de- 
grees. ; 

IN-STILL/ER, n. He that instills, 

IN-STILL/ING, ppr. Infusing by arops or by slow 
degrees, Shak. 
IN-STILL’MENT, zx Tho act of instilling; any 

thing Instilled. 

INSTIM/U-LATE, vt. t To stimulate; to excite. 

Not ene 

IN-STIM’U-LA-TED, pp. Excited. 

IN-STIM/U-LA-TING, ppr- Not stimulating ; not ex- 
citing vital powers. heyne. 

IN-STIM-U-LA/TION, x. [in and ime The 
act of stimulating, inciting, or urging forward. 

IN-STINOT’, a. [L. instinctus. See the noun.] 

Moved ; animated ; excited ; as, instinct with spirit, 

Milton. 
Betnlla — instinct with life. Faber. 

IN/STINET, xn. [F'r. 5 It. instinto, tstinto; Sp. and 
Port. instinto ; from L, instinctus, inwardly moved ; 
inand stinguo, Gr. criGw, ortyw (See Distinauist, 
Extinouisn.) The senso of the root is to thrust; 
hence the compound, instinctus, signifies, properly, 
thrust in, infixed. See InsticatTx.] 

A certain power or disposition of mind, by which, 
independent of all instruction or experience, without 
deliberation, and without having any end ip view, 
animals are unerringly directed to do spontaneously 


Steeped ; soaked ; 


One who incites another to an 
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“whatever is necessary for the proservation of the in-|IN-STOP’, o.t, [in and stop.] To stop; to close ; to 


dividual or the continuatiun of the kind. Such, in 
‘the human species, is the instinct of sucking, exerted 
limmediatrly after birth, and that of insects in dopos- 
iting their eggs in situations most favorable for haich- 
ing. Encyc. 
Tustinct may be defined, the operation of the prin- 
ciple of organized life by tho exerclso of certain nat- 
ural powers directed to the present or futuro good of 
the individual. Jnstinct is the general property of 
the living principle, or the law of organized life Ina 
state af action. Good. 
And reaeon raiso o’cr instinct as you can, 
In ia "us God dircste, in “iat “Us nan. 
IN-STING7T’ED,a¢. Impressed as an animating power. 
) [Lele used, Bentley. 
IN-STINS’/TION, n. Instinct. lak in use.] Elyot. 
INSTINCTIVE, « Prompted by instinct; sponta- 
neows ; acting without recsoning, deliberation, in- 
struction, or experience; uetermined by natural im- 
pulso or propensity. Tho propensity of bees to forin 
hexagonal cells for holding their honey and their 
young, must be instinctive. j 
AN-STINCT’IVE-LY, adc. By force of instinct ; 
without reasoning, instruction, or experience; by 
natural impulse. 
IN'STi-TUTE, v. t. [L. instituo; in and statuo, to 


Pope. 


Bet. 

rs To establish ; to appoint; to enact ; to form and 
prescribe ; as, to institute laws; to institute rules and 
regulations. 

9. To found ; -to originate and establish ; as, to in- 
stituto a new order of nobility ; to institute a court. 

3. To ground or establish in principles ; to edu- 
cate ; to instruct; as, to institute children in the prin- 
ciples of a science. 

4. To begin; to commence; to set in operation ; 
as, to institute an inquiry ; to institute a suit. 

5. To invest with the spiritual part of a benefice, 
or the care of souls, Blackstone, 

IN’STI-TUTE, n. [L, institutum ; Fr. institut.] 

1. ‘Established law ; settled order. 

2. Precept ; maxim ; principle. 


To mako the Stoic institutes thy own, 


Dryden. 
3. A book of elements or principles ; particularly 
a work containing the principles of the Roman Jaw. 
Encye. 
4, In Scots law, when a number of persons in suc- 
cession hold an estate in tail, the first is called the 
institute, the others substitutes. Encyc. 
) 5. A literary and philosophical society ; applied 
particularly to the principal society of this Kind in 
France, Brande. 
IN’STI-TU-TED, pp. Established ; appointed ; found- 
ed; enacted ; invested with the care of souls. 
@N‘STI-TU-TING, ppr. Establishing; founding ; 
. enacting ; investing with the care of souls. 
AN-STI-TU/TION, n, [Fr., from L. institutio.] 

1. The act of establishing. 

2, Establishment; that which is appointed, pre- 
scribed, or founded by authority, and intended to be 
permunent. Thus we speak of the institutions of 
Moses or Lycurgus. We apply the word institution 
to laws, rites, and ceremonies, which are enjoined 
by authority as permanent rules of conduct or of gov- 
ernment. 

3. An organized society, established either by law 
or by the authority of individuals, fur promoting 
any object, public o1 social. We call a college or an 
acadomy a literary institution; a Bible society a be- 
nevolent or charitable institution; a banking compa- 
ny and an insurance company are commercial insti- 
tutions. 

4, A system of the elements or rules of any art or 
science. Encyc. 

5. Education ; instruction. 


His learning was not the effect of precopt or inatitution. 
Bentley. 
6. The act or ceremony of investing a clergyman 
with the spiritual part of a benefice, by which the 
care of souls is committed to his charge. Blackstone. 
IN-STI-TO/TION-AL, a. Enjoined ; instituted by au- 
thority. Etym. Vocabulary. 
2, Elementary. 
IN-STLTO’TION-A-RY, a, Elemental; contain’ag 
the first principles or doctrines, Brown. 
IN’STI-TU-TiST, n. A writer of institutes or ele- 


Mentary rules and instructions. Harvey. 
IN'STI-TU-TIVE, a, That establishes; having the 
power to establish, Barrow. 


2, Established ; depending on institution. Milton. 

IN’STI-TU-TOR, nm, [L.] Tho person who estab- 

Niehes ; one who enacts Jaws, rites, and ceremonies, 
and enjoins the observance of them. 

2. The person who founds an order, sect, society, 
or scheme, for the promotion of a public or social 
object . 

3. An instructor; one who educates; as, an insti- 
tutor of youth, Walker. 

4. In the Episcopal church, a presbyter appointed by 
the bishop to institute a rector or assistant minister 
fi. & parish church, > Staunton, 
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make fast. [Little used.] ene 
IN-STRAT’L-FI-£D, (-strat/e-fide,) a. Stratified with- 
in something else, Journ. of Science. 
IN-STRUCT’, vo. t. [L. tnstruo, insiructum; in and 
struo, to set or to put on, to furnish ; Fr. and It. in- 
struire; Sp. instruir. The L. struo is contracted from 
struco or strugo. See Destroy.) 

1. To teach; to inform the mind; to educate ; to 
impart knowledge to one who was destitute of it. 
The first duty of parents is to instruct their children 
in the principles of religion and morality. 

2. To direct ; to enjoin ; to persuade or admonish. 

She, being before tnstructed by hrr mother, said, Give me bere 

the head of John the Baptist In a charger. — Matt. xiv. 

3. To direct or command ; to furnish with orders. 
The president instructed his envoy to insist on the 
restitution of the property. 

4. To inform ; to advise or give notice to. 
question the court is not instructed. 

5. To model ; to form ; to prepare. 


IN-STRUCT’ED, pp. 
educated. 
IN-STRUCT'I-BLE, a. Able to instruct. [JZ.] 
Bacon. 
Teaching ; informing the 


On this 


[Wot used.] 
Aylif. 
Taught ; informed ; trained up ; 


IN-STRUET’ING, ppr. 
mind ; directing. 
IN-STRUC’TION, n. [Fr., from L. instructio.] 
1. The act of teaching or infurming the under- 
standing in that of which it was before ignorant ; in- 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. [formation. 
Recelve my instruction, and not silver. — Prov. viii, 


3. Direction ; order; command; mandate. The 
minister received instructions {fom his sovereign to 
demand a categorical answer. 

IN-STRUCT’IVE, a, [Sp. instructivo ; It. instruttivo ; 
Fr. instructif.} 

Conveying knowledge ; serving to instruct or in- 
form. Affliction furnishes vezy tnstruct:vs lessons. 
IN-STRU€T/IVE-LY, adv. So as to afford instruc- 
tion. . Pope. 

IN-STRUCT'IVE-NESS, 2. Power of instructing. 

IN-STRUCT’OR,\n. A teacher; a person who im- 
parts knowledge to another by precept or informa- 
tion. Cor. iv. 

2. The preceptor of a school or seminary of learn- 
ing; any president, professor, or tutor, whose busi- 
ness is to teach languages, literature, or the sciences ; 
any professional man who teaches the principles of 
his profession. 

IN-STRU€T'RESS, 2. 
preceptress ; a tutoress, 

IN/STRU-MENT, n. [Fr., from L. instrumentum, from 
instruo, to prepare ; that which Is prepared. ] 

1. A tool ; that by which work is performed, or 
any thing is effected ; as a knife, a hammer, a saw, 
a plow, &c. Swords, muskets, and cannon, are in- 
struments of destruction. A telescope is an astro- 
nomical instrument. 

2. That which is subservient to the execution of a 
plan or purpose, or to the production of any effect ; 
means used or contributing to an effect ; applicable to 
persons or things. Bad men are often instrumonts of 
ruin to others. The distribution of the Scriptures 
may be tho instrument of a vastly extensive reforina- 
tion in morals and religion. 

3. An artificial machine or body constructed for 
yielding harinonious sounds; as an organ, a harpsi- 
chord, a violin, or flute, &c., which are called musi- 
cal instruments, or instruments of music. 

4. In law, a writing containing the terms of a con- 
tract, as a deed of conveyance, a grant, a patent, an 
indenture, &c.; iz general, a writing by which some 
fact is recorded fur evidcnce, or some right con- 
veyed. 

5. A person who acts for another, or is employed 
by another for a special purposo ; and if the purposé 
is dishonorable, the term implies degradation or 
mndéanness. 

IN-STRU-MENT’AL, a. Conducive, as an instrument 
or means, to some end ; contributing aid ; serving to 
promote or effect an objéct; helpful. ‘The press has 
been instrumental In enlarging the bounds of knowl- 
edge. 

Q. Pertaining to instruments; made by Instru- 
Ments; as, instrumental music, distinguished from 
vocal music, which is made by the human voice, 

IN-STRU-MENT-AL/I-TY, n. Subordinate or auxil- 
lary agency ; agency of any thing, a4 means to an 
end ; as, the instrumentality of second causes. 

IN-STRU-MENT’AL-LY, adv. By way or means of 
an instrument; in the nature of an instrument, as 
means to an end. South. 

2. With instruments of music. 

IN-STRU-MENT’AL-NESS, n. Usefulness, as of 
Means to an end; instrumentality. Hammond. 

IN-STYLE’, v. t. [in and style.) To call; to denom- 


A female who instructs; a 


inate, [Not used, Crashaw. 
IN-SUAV’L-TY, (in-swav’e-ty,) n. [L. insuavitas.] 
Unpleasantness. Burton. 
IN-SUB-JE€/TION, n. State of disobedience to gov- 
ernment, 


INS 


IN-SUB-MIs/SION, n. Defect of submission ; diso- 
bedionce, 
IN-SUB-JR/DI-NATE, @ Wot suomitting to author- 


ity. : 
iy Sue-oR- DEN A'TION, 2. Want of subordination 3 
disorder ; disobedience to lav’ful authority 
Marshall, J. M. Mason 
IN-SUB-STAN/TIAL, a. Unsubstantial ; not real. 


Shak. 

IN-SU€-€aA/TION, nz. [L. insucco, to moisten ; in and 
succis, juice. ] 

Tho act of soaking or moistening ; maceration , so- 
lution in tho juice of herbs. Coxe, 
IN-SUF/FER-A-BLE, a. [in and sufferable.] Intoler- 
able ; that can not be borne or endured ; as, insuffer- 

able heat, cold, or pain. 

2. That can nut bo permitted or tolerated. 
wrongs are fnsufferabla, 

3. Detestable ; contemptible ; disgusting beyond 
endurance. 

A multitude of cerflblers who dally pester the world with thelr 

insufferable ctutt. Dryden. 

IN-SUF FER-A-BLY, adv. To a degree boyond endu- 
rance ; as, a blaze insufferably bright ; a person insuf= 
ferably proud. 

IN-SUF-FI/'CIEN-CY, (-suf-fish’en-se,) n. [in and 
suficiency.] Inadequateness; want of sufficiency ; 
deficiency ; as, an insufficiency of provisions to supply 
the garrison, 

2. Inadequacy of power or skill; inability ; inca- 
Facity ; incempetency ; as, the insufficiency of a man 
for an office. 

3. Want of the requisite strength, value, or force ; 
defect. 

The insufficiency of the light of oature is supplied By the light 

of Scripture. coker. 

IN-SUF-FI'CIENT, (-suf-fish‘ent,) a. [in and sufi- 
cient.] Not sufficient ; inadequate to any need, use,) 
or purpose. The provisions are insufficient in quanti- 
ty, and defective in quality. 

2. Wanting in strength, power, ability, or skill, 
incapable ; unfit; as, a person insufficient to discharge 
tho duties of an office. 

IN-SUF-FI/CIENT-LY, adv. Wrth want of suffi- 
ciency ; with want of proper ability or skill ; inade- 
quately. 

IN-SUF-FLA'TION, 2.. [L. in and sufflo,to blow.] 

1. The act of breathing on. 

2. The act of blowing a substance into u cavity of 


Qur 


the body. Coxe. 
IN-SDIT/A-BLE, a. Unsuitable. [Little used.] 
Burnet. 
IN’SU-LAR, a. [L. insularis, from insula, ah 


IN’/SU-LA-RY, isle, ] 

Beldnging to an isle ; surrounded by water ; as, an 
insular situation. 

IN/SU-LAR, n. One who dwells in an isle. . 
Berkeley. 
IN-SU-LAR/I-TY, n. The state of being insular, 
IN’SU-LAR-LY, adv. In an insular manner. 
IN‘SU-LATE, v. t. [L. insula, an isle.] 

1. To place in a detached situation, or in a state to 
have no communication with surrounding objects. 

2. In architecture, to set a column alone, or not con- 
tiguous to a wall. ~ 

3. In electrical experiments, to place electrified bod- 
ies, by means of non-conductors, in such a situation 
that the electricity is prevented from escaping. 

4. To make an isle. [Little uced. 

IN’SU-LA-TED, pp. or a, Standing by itself; not be- 
ing contiguous to other bodies ;*as, an insulated house 
or column. | 

2. In electrical experiments, place-, by means of non- 
conductors, so that the electricity is prevented from 
escaping. 

IN'SU-LA-TING, ppr. 
tion. 

2. In electrical experiments, placing, by means of 
non-conductors, so that the electricity is prevented 
from escaping. 

IN-SU-LA/TION, n. The act of insulating ; the state 
of being detached frem other objccts. 

2, In clectricat experiments, act of placing electrified 
bodies, by means of non-conductors, in such a situ- . 
ation that the electricity is prevented from escaping ; 
the state of being thus placed. 

IN’SU-LA-TOR, n. In cloctrical experiments, the sub- 
stance or body that insulates, or interrupts the com- 
munication of electricity to surrounding objects; a 


Sctting in a detached posi- 


non-conductor, or electric. Encye, 
IN‘'SU-LOUS, a. Abounding in isles, 
IN-SULSE’, (in-suls’,) a. [L. insulsus.] 
Dull ; insipid. [Noe used.] Milton. 


IN/SULT, x. [Fr. tasulte; L. insultus, from insilir, to 
leap on ; in and szlio, to leap. 
1. The act of leaping on. [Little used.] Dryden. 
2. Any gross abuse offered to another, either hy 
words or actions ; act or speech of insolence or con- — 
tempt. 

The ruthless sneer that insult adds to grief. Savage. ‘ 
IN-SULT’, v. t. [Fr. insulter; It, insultare; Sp. insul- — 
tar; L. insulto. See the noun.] ‘ 

To treat with gross abuse, insolence, or contempt, 


INS 


* by words or actions ; as, to call a man a coward ora 
_jiar, or to samer at him, is to insult hin. 
IN-SULT’,Y1 2 To behave with insolent triumph. 
‘ B. Jonson. 
To insult over; to triumph over with insolence and 


ae - ~ 
-IN-SULT-A/TION, n. The act of insulting ; abusive 


treatment. : ; Feltham, 
IN-SULT’ED, pp. Abused, or treated with insolence 
and contempt. 
IN-SULT’ER, z.- One who insults. Rowe. 
IN-SULT’ING, ppr. Treating with insolence or con- 


tempt. 

INSULTING, a. Containing or conveying gross 
abuse ; as, insulting language. 

IN-SULT’ING-LY, adv. With insolent contempt ; 
with contemptuous triumph. Dryden. 


IN-SULT/MENT, nm. ‘The act of insulting. [Wot 
used, Shak. 
IN-SOMBE’, v. t. [L. insumo.] 
To take in. [Wot used.] Evelyn. 


IN-SU-PER-A-BIL/I-TY, x. [from insuperable.] The 
quality of being insuperable. 

iIN-SO0/PER-A-BLE, a, [L. insuperabilis; in and su- 
perubilis, from supero, to overcome or surpass. } 

1, That can not be overcome or surmounted ;\ in- 
surmountable ; as, insuperable difficulties,-objections, 
or obstacles, 

2. ‘That can not be passed over. 

And middle natures, how they long to join! : 
Yet nover pasa the insuperable line. Prpe. 

The latter application is unusual, This word is 
rarcly or never used, in reference to an enemy, in 
the sense of invincible or unconquerable. We do not 
say that troops or enemies are insuperable; but the 
word is applied chiefly to difficulties, objections, ob- 
stacles, or iinpediments. 

IN-SO’PER-A-BLE-NESS, nz. The quality of being 
insuperable or insurmountable. 

IN-SU'PER-A-BLY, adv. In a mariner or degree not 
to be overcome ; insurmountably. Grew. 

IN-SUP-PORT’A-BLE, a. [Fr. in and supportable.]} 

1. That can not be supported or borne; as, the 
weight or burden is insupportable. 

2. That can not be borne or endured ; insufferable ; 
intolerable. We say of heat or cold, insult, indig- 
nity, or disgrace, it is insupportabte. 

IN-SUP-PORT’ A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
insupportable ; insufferableness; the state of being 


beyond endurance. Sidney. 
IN-SUP-PORT’A-BLY, adv. Ina manner or degree 
that can not be supported or endured. Dryden, 


IN-SUP-PRESS’I-BLE, a. Not to be suppressed or 
concealed. Young. 
IN-SUP-PRESS/I-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree 

that can not be suppressed or concealed. 
IN-SUP-PRESS/IVE, a. Not tending to so seat 
Shi 


IN-SOR/A-BLE, (in-shir’a-bl,) a. [from insure.] That 
may be insured against loss or damage ; proper to be 
insured. 

The French law annuls tho latter policios so far as they exceed 


the insurabls interest which remained in the insured at the 
time of the subscription thereof. Walsh. 


IN-SOR/ANCE, (in-shur’ans,) n. [from insure.] The 
act of insuring or assuring against loss or damage ; 
or a contract by which one engages for a stipulated 
consideration or premium per cent. to make up a loss 
which another may sustain. Jnsurance is usually 
made on goods or property exposed to uncommon 
bazard, or on lives. 

2. The premium paid for insuring property or life. 

Insurance company ; a company or corporation whose 
business is to insure against loss or damage, 

IN-SOR’AN-CER, nr. Anunderwriter. [Not in use.] 

R. Blair, 

IN-SORE’, (in-shire’,)»v. t. [in and sure, The French 
use assurer. 

1. To make sure or secure ; as, to insure safety to 
any one. : 

2. To contract or covenant, for a considcration, to 
secure a person against loss ; or to engage to indem- 
nify another for the loss of any specified property, at 
a certain stipulated rate per cent., called a premium. 
The property usually insured is < tch as is exposed to 
ay hazard, Thus the merchant insures 

Is ship or its cargo, or both, against the dangers of 
tho sea; houses are insured against fire ; somctimes 
hazardous debts are insured, and sometimes lives. 

IN-SORE’,v. % To underwrits ; to practice making 
insurance. This company insures at three per cent., 
or at a low premium. 

IN-SOR’ED, (in-shurd’,) pp. ora. Made sure; as- 
sured , secured against loss, 

IN-SOR’ER, (in-shar’er,) n. One who insures; the 
person who contracts to pay the losses of another for 
a premium ; an underwriter. : 

IN-SUR/GENT, a [L. trsurgens; in and surgo, to 


rise. 
Suing in opposition to lawful civil or politica! au- 
-_ thority ; bh ge head chiefs. Stephens, 
IN-SUR‘G ,”. A person who rises in opposition 
to civil or political authority ; one who openly and 
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actively rosists the execution of laws. [Sce Insur- 
RECTION. ] 

An [nsurcent differs froma Resev. The insurgent 
opposes the execution of a particular law or laws; 
the rebel attempts to overthrow or change the govern- 
ment, or he revolts, and attempts to place his coun- 
try under another jurisdiction. All rebels are insurg- 
ents, but all insurgents are not rebels. 

IN-SOR/ING, (in-shir‘ing.) ppr. Making secure ; as- 
suring against loss; engaging to indemnify for losses. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT’A-BLE, a. [Fr. insurmontable. See 
Surmount.] 

1. Insuperable ; that can not be surmounted or 
overcoine ; as, an insurmountable difficulty, obstacle, 
or impediment. 

2. Not to be surmounted ; not to he passed by as- 
cending ; as, an insurmountable wall or rampart. 

IN-SUR-MOUNT’A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree 
not to be overcome. 

eas es tal n. [L. insurgo; in and surgo, to 
rise. 

1. A rising against civil or political authority ; the 
open and active opposition of a nuinber of persons 
to the execution of law in a city or state. It is equiv- 
alent to Sepition, except that sedition expresses a less 
extensive rising of citizens. It differs from ResELuron, 
fur the latter expresses a revolt, or an atteinpt to over- 
throw the government, to establish a different one, or 
to place the country under another jurisdiction. It 
differs from Mutiny, as it respects the civil or political 
government ; Whereas a mutiny is an open oppasition 
to law in the army or navy. Insurrection is, how- 
ever, used with such latitude as to comprehend either 
sedition or rebellion. 

It is found that this city of old time hath made tneurrection 


agiinst kings, and that revellion and sedition have beer 
made thorein, — Ezra iv. 


2. Arising in mass to oppose an enemy. [Little 


bites 
IN-SUR-RE€/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to insurrec- 


tion ; consisting in insurrection. Am. Rev. 
IN-SUR-REO/TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining or suitable 
to insurrection. Burke. 


IN-SUR-RE€’/TION-IST, 2. 
rection. 

IN-SUS-CEPT-I-BIL’LTY, n. [from insusceptible.] 
Want of susceptibility, or capacity to feel or perceive. 

ed. Repos. 

IN-SUS-CEPT’'I-BLE, a. [in and pencrgtieahe Not 
susceptible ; not capable of being moved, affected, or 
impressed ; as, a limb insusceptible of pain; a heart 
insusceptible of pity. 

2. Not capable of receiving or admitting. 

IN-SUS-UR-RA/TION, n, [L. insusur7o.] 
The act of whispering into something. 
IN-TA€T’, a, Uutouched. 
IN-TA€T’A-BLE, a. [L. intactum; in and tactum, 
tango, to touch.] 

Not perceptible to the touch, Dict. 
IN-TAGL'[4-TED, (in-tal’ya-ted,) a, [See Intactto.] 
Engraved or stamped on. Warton. 
IN-TAGL/IO, (in-tal’yo,) n. [It., from intagliare, to 

carve ; in and tagliare, to cut, Fr. tailler.] 

Literally, a cutting or engraving ; hence, any thing 
engraved, or a precious stone with a head or an in- 
scription cut in or hollowed out, It is the opposite of 
a Cameo. Addison. 

IN-TAN‘GI-BLE, a, [in and tengible.} That can not 
or may not be tonched. Wilkins. 

2. Not perceptible to the touch. 

y i ic y. i ible being. 

A corporation is an artificial, invisible, intangible tee Says 

n. Tho quality of being in- 
tangible. 


One who favors insur- 


IN-TAN’GI-BLE-NESS, 
IN-TAN-GLBIL’/LTY, 
(N-TAN/GLBLY, adv. So as to be intangible. 
IN-TAST’A BLE, a. [in and tastabdle, taste.] That 
can not be tasted ; that can not affect the organs of 
taste. Grew, 
IN/TE-GER, nx. [L. See Entire.] The whole of 
any thing; particularly, in arithmetic, a whole num- 
ber, in contradistinction toa fraction. Thus, in the 
number 54.7, in decimal arithmetic, 54 is an integer, 
and 7 a fraction, or seven tenths of a unit. 
IN’/TE-GRAL, a. [Fr., from integer.] Whole; en- 
tire. 
A local motlon4terpetlt bodies integrat. Bacon, 


2. Making part of a whole, or necessary to make 
a whole. 

3. Not fractional. 

4, Uninjured ; complete ; not defective. Holder. 

Integral calculus. See Carcurus. 

Intecral molecules ; the stnallest particles into which 
a body can be supposed to be divided by mechanical 
means. Olmsted. 

IN’'TE-GRAL, 2. A whole; an entire thing. 
2. In mathematics. See Dirrerentiat and Cat- 


crus. 
IN-TE-GRAL'I-TY, 2. Entireness. [Wot Pong 
ilaker. 
IN’/TE-GRAL-LY, ado. Wholly ; completely. 
: 75 Compe Whitaker. 


sary to constitute an entire thing. . 
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Integrant parts or particles of budier, are those Into 
which bodies are reduced by mechanical division, as 
distinct froin elementary or constituont particles. 


Brande. 
IN/TE-GRATE, v.t. [L. integro.] & 
To renew ; to restore ; to perfect; to make a thing 
entire. South. 
IN/TE-GRA-TED, pp. Made entire, 
IN/TE-GRA-TING, ppr. Making entire. 
IN-TE-GRA/TION, 2. The act of making entire. 
IN-TEG’RI-TY, x. [Fr. integrité; L. tntegritas, from 
integer. 

1. Wholeness; entireness; unbroken state. The 
constitution of the United States guaranties to each 
state the integrity of its territories. Tle contracting 
parties guarantiod tho integrity of the empire. 

2. The entire, unimpaired state of any thing, par 
ticularly of the mind; moral soundness or puritff ; 
incorruptness ; uprightness; honesty. Integrity com- 
prehends the whole moral character, but has a special 
reference to uprightness in mutual dealings, transfers 
of property, and agencies for others, 

Tho moral grandrur of independent inwgrtty a the culinret 
thing In nature, befure which the pomp of Fistern maguifl- 
cece and the eploudor of conquost are ofo'ms ay well aw 
perishalle. Buckmineter. 

3. Purity ; genuine, unadulterated, unimpaired 
state ; as, the zrtegrity of language. 

IN-TEG-U-MA/TION, nr. [L. intezo, to cover.] 
That part of physiology which treats of the inte 


timents of animals and plants. Encye. 
IN-TEG/U-MENT, 2. L. integumentum, ixtego, to 
cover; in and tego. See Decx.] 


That which naturally invests or covers another 
thing 5 but appropriately and chicfly, in anatomy, a 
covering which invests the body, as the skin, or a 
membrane that invests a particular part. The skin 
of seeds and the shells of crustaceous animals are 
denominated integuments. Encye. 

IN-TEG-U-MENT/A-RY, a. Belonging to or composed 
of integuments, : 

IN’TEL-LEE€T, 2. [Fre from L. intellectus, from intel+ 
ligo, to understand. See INTELLIGENCE. 

Thet faculty of the human soul or mind which re- 
ceives or comprehends the ideas communicated to it 
by the senses, or by perception, or by other means; 
the faculty of thinking ; otherwise called the UnpEre 
stanpinGc. A clear intellect receives and cutcrtaine 
the same ideas which another communicates witin 
perspicuity. - 

IN-TEL-LE€’/TION, x. [Fr., from L. intellectio, from 
intelli.zo.] 

The act of understanding ; simple apprehension of 


ideas, Bentley. 
IN-TE!.-LECT/IVE, a, [Fr. intellectif.] 

1, Having power to understand. Glanville. 

2. Produced by the understanding. Harriz. 


3. To be perceived by the understanding, not by 

the senses. Afilton. 
{N-TEL-LE€T/U-AL, @. [Fr. éntellectuel?  . 

1, Relating to the intellect or understanding ; be- 
longing to the mind ; performed by the understand- 
ing; mental ; as, intellectual powers or operations. 

2. fdeal; perceived by the intellect; existing in 
the understanding; as, an intellectual scene. Pope. 

3. Having the power of understanding ; as, an in- 
tellectual being. 

4, Relating to the understanding ; treating of the 
mind ; as, mtellectual philosophy, now sometimes 
called mental philosophy. 

IN-TEL-LE€T’U-AL, x. The intellect or understand- 


ing. [Little are} Jfilton, 
IN-TEL-LE€T’U-AL-IST, z, One who overrates the 

understanding. Bacon. 
IN-TEL-LEC€T-U-AL/I-TY, 2. The state of intellec 

tual power. [ Not used. Halliwell. 


IN-TEL-LE€T’U-AL-LY, ado. 
derstanding. ’ 

IN-TEL'LI-GENCE, 2. [Fr., from L. intelligentia, 
froin intelligo, to understand. This verb is proba- 
bly composed of w, inter, or intus, within, and lego, 
to collect. The primary sense of understand is gen- 
erally to take or hold, as we say, to take one’s ideas 
or meaning. | 

1. Understanding: skill. Spenser, 

2. Notice ; information communicated ; an account 
of things distant or before unknown. Intelligence may 
be transmitted by messengers, by letters, by signals, 
or by telegraphs. 

3 Commerce of acquaintance ; terms of {nter- 
course. Good intelligence betweon men is harmony. 
So we say, there is a good understanding between 
persons when they have the same views, or are 
free from discord. 

4, Axpiritual being ; as, a created intelligence. It 
is believed that the universe is peopled with innu- 
merable superior intelligences. 

IN-TEL/LI-GENCE, v. t. To inform; to instruct. 

Little used.] 

IN-TEL/Li-GENC-ED, (in-tel/fe-jenst,) pp. In.ormed ; 
instructed. [Jittle used. Bacon, 
IN-TEL’LI-GENCE-OF’FICE, n. An office or place 
where information may be obtained, particularly re- 
specting servants to be hired. - 


By means of the un- 
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4N-TEL'LLGEN-CER, n. One who sends or conveys; stretch or set forward in mind. [This 14 now the; IN-TENT"’, a, [L. intentus, from tntendo, Ste In- 


intelligence ; one who gives notice of: private or dis- 
tant transactions; a messenger. Bacon. Addison. 

2. A public paper; a newspaper. 

{N-TEL’ LI-GEN-CING, ppr. ora. Giving or convey- 
) ing notice to or from a distance, ; ; 
JN-TEL/LI-GENT, a. [Fr., from L. intelligens. 

1. Endowed with the faculty of understanding or 
reason. Man is an intel’igent being. , 

2. Knowing; @nderstanding ; well informed ; 
skilled; as, an intelligent officer; an intelligent 
young man; an intelligent architect; sometimes 
followed by of; as, intelligent of seasons, JMuton. 

3. Giving information. [ot used, nor proper.] 


Shak. 
IN-TEL-LLGEN’TIAL, a. Consisting of unbodied 
mind. 


Food alike those pure 
Intellizential substances require. 


2. Intellectual ; exercising understanding. 
Milton. 


IN-TEL/LI-GENT-LY, adv, In an intelligent man- 


Milton. 


ner. 
IN-TEL-LIL-GLBIL'LTY, n, [from intelligible.] 
IN-TEL’LI-GI-BLE-NESS, The quality or state 
of being intelligible; the possibility of being under- 
stood, Locke, Tooke. 
IN-TEL’/LLGI-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. intelligibilis.] 
, That may be understood or comprehended ; as, an 
i intelligible attount. The rules of human q@uty are 
intelligible to minds of the smallest capacity. 
IN-TEL/LI-GI-BLY, adv. In a manner to be under- 
stood ; clearly ; plainly ; as, to write or speak intelli- 
ibly. 
IN-TEM'ER-ATE, a. [L. intemeratus.] 

Pure; undefiled. [JVot in use.] 
1N-TEM/ER-ATE-NESS, zn. State of being unpollu- 
ted. ee used. | Donne. 
IN-TEM/PER-A-MENT, n. [in and temperament.] A 

bad state or constitution ; as, the intemperament of an 

ulcerated part. Harvey. 
IN-TEM’PER-ANCE, x. [Fr., from L. intemper- 
antia. 

1, In @ general sense, want of moderation or due 
restraint; excess in any kind of action or indul- 
gence ; any exertion of body or mind, or any indul- 
gence of appetites or passions which is injurious to 
the person or contrary to morality ; as, intemperance 
in study or in labor, in eating or drinking, or in any 
other gratification, Hence, appropriately and em- 
phatically, 

, 2. Habitual indulgence in drinking spirituous li- 

quors, with or without intoxication. 

‘ Bhould a foreign army land on our shores, to levy such a tax 
apon us as intemperance \evies—no mortal power could 
resist the swelling tide of indignation that would over- 
whelm it. L. Beecher. 

IN-TEM’PER-ATE, a. [L. intemperatus; in and tem- 
peratus, frum tempero, to moderate or aera 

1. Not moderate or restrained within due limits; 
indulging to excess any appetite or passion, either ha- 
bitnally or in a particular instance; immoderate in 
enjoyment or exertion. A man may be intemperate 
in passion, intemperate in labor, intemperate in study 

_or zeal. Hence, by customary application, intemper- 

‘ate denotes indulging to excess in the use of food or 

drink, but particularly in the use of spirituous li- 

,quors. Hence, 

' 2, Addicted to an excessive or habitual use of spir- 

ituous liquors. j 

3. Passionate ; ungovernable. Shak. 

4. Excessive; exceeding the convenient mean or 
.degree; as, an intemperate climate. The weather 
may be rendered intemperate by violent winds, rain, 
or snow, or by excessive cold or heat. i 

IN-TEM/PER-ATE, v. t To disorder. [Not in use.] 


Whitaker. 
IN-TEM’PER-ATE-LY, adv. With excessive indul- 
gence of appetite or passion; with undue exer- 
tion; immoderately ; excessively. 
IN-TEM’/PER-ATE-NESS, x. Want of moderation ; 
excessive degree of indulgence ; as, the intemperate- 
ness of appetite or passion. 
| 2. Immoderate degree of any quality in the weath- 
er, as in cold, heat, or storms. 
IN-TEM’PER-A-TURE, n. Excess of some quality. 
IN-TEM-PEST’IVE, a. [L. intempestivus.] i 
Untimely. ee used, Burton. 
IN-TEM-PEST'IVE-LY, adv. [Wot 


used, 

saat -PES-TIV'I-TY, zn. Untimeliness, [Wot 
used, 

IN-TEN/A-BLE, a. [in and tenable.] That can not 
bo held or maintained ; that isnot defensible; as, an 
intenable opinion ; an intenable fortress. Warburton. 

(Untenasre, though not more proper, is more 
generally used. 

IN-TEND’, v, t. [L. intendo; in and tendo, to stretch 
or strain, from tenor, Gr. recy, to stretch. 

1, To stretch ; to straim ; to extend; to distend. 


By this the lungs are intended or remitted Hale, 


This literal sense is now uncommon.] 
To mean; to design; to purpose; that is, to 


Unseasonably. 
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TEND.] 
i Literally, having the mind strained or bent cu @n 
object; hence, fixed closely; sedulously applied ; 
easer In pursuit of an object; anxiously diligent; 
Jormeny + --y to, but now withon; as, intent on busi- 
ness or pleasure ; intent on the acquisition of eci- 
ence. 


Be intent and aolicitous to take up thé meaning of the seats’: 
‘cute, 


usual sense.) \ 
Por they intended evil against thee. — Ps. xxi. 

3. To regard ; to fix the mind on; to attend; to 
take care of. { 
Having no children, she did with singular care and tenderneas 

intend the education of Philip, Bacon, 
[This use of the word is now obsolete. We now 
use Tenp and Surenrintrenp, or Reoarp.] 
4. Toenforce ; to make intense. Brown. 


IN-TEND’AN-CY, ne The office or employment of |IN-TENT’, n. Literaity, the stretching of the mind 


toward an object; hence, a design; a purpose; in- 


an intendant, or the district committed to his é : ; : 
IN-TEND! ANT, nm. [Fr., from L, intendo.] _ [charge ieee 3 Meaning; drift; aim; applied to persons or 
1. One who has the charge, oversight, direction, bil fel : 
or management of some public business ; as, an in- The principal intent of Scripture is to deliver the Jaws of duties 


pron Hooker. 
Task, therefore, for what intent ye have sent for me.— Acta x. | 


To all intents; in all senses; whatever may be des 
signed. 


tendant of inarine; an intendant of finance; a word 
much used in France, and sometimes in England and 
America; but we generally use in lieu of it Surrr- 
INTENDENT. 
2. In Charleston, South Carolina, the mayor or He was miserable to all intents and purpores, L’Estrange. 
chief municipal officer of the city. IN-TEN’TION, n. [Fr., from 1. intentio. See Ino 
IN-TEND/ED, pp. ora, Designed; purposed; as,the| trenp. 
insult was intended, 1. 
2. Stretched ; madeintense, [Little used.] 
IN-TEND’ED-LY, adv. With purpose or intention ; 
by design. Milton. 
IN-TEND’/ER, n. One who intends, 
IN-TEND’I-MENT, xn. Attention; understanding ; 
consideration. [ Obs. 
IN-TEND/ING, ppr. 
ing. 
2. Stretching; distending. 
IN-TEND/MENT, 2. 
somewhat different. ] 
Intention ; design; in law, the true meaning of a 
person or of a law, or of any legal instrument. In 
the congtruction of statutes or of contracts, the in- 
tendment of the same is, if possible, to be ascertained, 
that is, the true meaning or intention of the legisla- 
tor or contracting party. i 
IN-TEN’ER-ATE, v.t. [L. in and tener, tender.] 
To make tender ; to soften, 
Autumn vigor gives 
Equal, intenerating, milky grain, 
IN-TEN’ER-A-TED, pp. 
IN-TEN/ER-A-TING, pyr. Making tender. 
IN-TEN-ER-A'TION, 2. The act of making soft or 
tender ; the state of being made tender. Bacon. 
ra and its derivatives are little used.] 
IN-TEN/I-BLE, a. That can not hold. [Obs.] Shak. 
IN-TENS/ATE, v. t. To make intense,’ or more in- 


tense. 
IN-TENS/A-TING, ppr. Making intense, or more in- 
tense. 
IN-TENSE’, a. [L. intensus, from intendo, to stretch.] 
1, Literally, strained, stretched ; hence, very close, 
strict, as when the mind is fixed or bent on a partic- 
ular subject ; as, intense study or application ; intense 
thought. 3 ; 
2. Raised to a high degree ; violent; vehement ; 
as, intense heat. 
3. Very severe or keen; as intense cold. 
4, Veheiment; ardent; as, intense phrases in lan- 
5. Extreme in degree. [guage. 
The doctrine of the atonement supposes that the sins of men were 
0 laid on Christ, that his sutlerings were inconceivably in- 
tense and overwhelming, 3. E, Dwight. 
6. Kept on the stretch; anxiously attentive; op- 
posed to Remtss. Milton. 
IN-TENSE’LY, adv. To an extreme degree; vehe- 
mently ; as, a furnace intensely heated ; weather in- 
tensely cold. 

2. Attentively ; earnestly. Spenser. 
IN-TENSE/NESS, n. The state of being strained or 
stretched ; intensity ; as, the intenseness of a cord. 

2. The state of being raised or concentrated to a 
great degree; extreme violence; as, the intenseness 
of heat or cold. 

3. Extreme closeness ;, as, the intenseness of study 
or thought. 

IN-TENS'I-FI-ED, pp. Made more intense, 
IN-TENS’I-FY, v. t. To render more intense. Bacon. | I 
IN-TENS/I-FY-ING, ppr. Rendering more intense, 
IN-TEN’SION, n [L. intensio.] 

1, A straining, stretching, or bending ; thé state of 
being strained ; as, the intension of a musical string. 

2. Increase of power or energy of any quality ; op- 
posed to. Remission. 

IN-TENS’1-TY, x. [Fr. intensité.] H 

1. The state of being strained or stretched ; in- 
tenseness, as of a musical cord. 

2. The state of being raised to a great degree; ex- | 
treme violence; as, the intensity of heat. 

3. Extreme closeness; as, intensity of application. 

4, Excess 3+ extreme degree; as, the intensity of 


rimarily, ‘a stretching or bending of the mind 
toward an object; hence, uncommon exertion of the 
intellectual faculties; closeness of application ; fix- 
edness of attention ; earnestness. 

Intention is when the mind, with great earnestness, and of choice, 
fixes its view on any irea, considers k on every side, and 
will not be called off by the ordinary dolicitation of other 
ideas, Locke. 

2. Design; purpose; the fixed direction of the 

mind to a particular object, or a determination to act 
‘ina particular manner. It is my intention to proceed 
to Paris. 
~« 3, End or aim; the object to be accomplished. 
“In chronical distempers, the principal intention is to restore the 
tone of the solid parts, Arbuthnet. 
4, The state of being strained. [See Inrzensron.] 
5, In surgery, a wound is said to heal by the first 
intention, when it cicatrizes without suppuration. 
Dunglison. 


IN-TEN’TION-AL, a. Intended; designed ; done 


jreaning ; designing ; purpos- 


[Little used.] 
[Fr. entendement, with a sense 


Philipa, 
Made tender or soft. 


not accidental. 
IN-TEN’TION-AL-LY, ade. By design ; of purpose; 
not casually. . 
IN-TEN’TION-ED, in composition; as, well-intene 
tioned, having good designs, honest in purpose ; idle 
intentioned, having ill designs. Milner. Ch. Obs. 
IN-TENT'IVE, a, Attentive ; having the mind closely 
applied. Bacon. 
[tis word is nearly superseded by Attentive.] 
IN-TENT/IVE-LY, ado. Closely ; with close applica- 
jt 


tion. _ eS Bp. Hall. 
IN-TENT/IVE-NESS, », Closeness of attention or 
application of mind. \ WW, Mountagu, 
IN-TENT’LY, adv. With close attention or applica- 
tion; with eagerness or earnestness; as, the mind 
intently directed to an object; the eyes intently fixed ; 
the man is intently employed in the study of geology. 
IN-TENT’NESS, n. The state of being intent ; close 
application ; constant employment of the mind. 
Swift. 
IN’TER ; a Latin preposition, signifying among or be- 
tween ; used as a prefix. 
INTER’, v.t. [Fr. enterrer; en and terre, L. terra, 
the earth ; Sp. enterrar ; It. interrare.] 
1, To bury ; to deposit and cover in the earth ; as, 
to inter 8 dead animal body. 
2. To cover with earth. 
But it is used almost exclusively to denote the de- 
siting and covering of dead animal bodies. 
IN-TER-A€T’,n. [inter and act.] Intermediate em- 
ployment or time ; a short piece between others. 
Chesterfield. 
IN-TER-A€/TION, n. Intermediate action. J. Taylor. 
IN-TER-A'GENT, n. An intermediate agent. Kirby, 
IN-TER-AM/NI-AN, a. [L. inter and amanis, river.] 
Situated between rivers. Bryant, 
IN-TER-AN'I-MATE, »v. t. To animate mutually. 
Little mee Denne, 
-TER-AR-TI€/U-LAR, a. Being between the 
joints or articulation, 
IN-TER-BAS-TA/TION, a, 
Patchwork. [Not in bal 
IN-TER’CA-LAR, a. [Fr. intercalaire; L. intercas 
IN-TER/€A-LA-RY, | larius ; inter and calo, to 
or proclaim.) 
Inserted or introduced in the midst of others; 
an intercalary verse ; applied particularly to the od 
day inserted in leap-year. The twenty-ninth 
February in leap-year is called the intercalary day 
We read in Livy of an int month. 
IN'/TER-€AL-ATE: or IN-TER/€AL-ATE, v. t, [Le 
intercalo ; inter and calo, to call.] 


[Sp. bastear, to baste.) 
Smith, 


guilt. Burke. To insert an extraordinary day or other portion of 
IN-TENS/IVE, a. Stretched, or admitting of extension. } time. . 

2. Intent; unremitted; assiduous; as, intensive | IN’TER-CAL-A-TED or IN-TER/€AL-A-TED, pp or 
circumspection. Wotton. a. Inserted rE 


3. Serving to give force or emphasis ; as, an inten- 
sive particle or preposition. 
IN-TENS/IVE-LY, adv, By increase of degree; in a 
manner to give force. Bramhall. 


Inserting. ee oye ee 
IN-TER-€AL-A/TION, #._['L. intercalatio.] 
The insertion of an odd or extraordinary day, 


2 


hu ae 


with design or purpose. The act was intentional, — 


IN'TER-€AL-4-TING or IN-TER/€AL-A-TING, pprs ; 


iy te 


~ 


INT 


Wanner portion of time, in the calendar; as, the 29th 
of February in leap-year. 

IN-TER-CEDE’, v. i. [L. intercedo; inter and cedo; 
literally, to move or pass between.] 

1 To pass between. 

seg that a vast period tnterceded between that origina- 

‘7 eee aud Pag in artic he lived. pin 

2. To mediate; to interpose ; to make interces- 
sion; to act between parties with a view to recon- 
cile those who differ or contend ; ‘usually followed 
by with. Calamy. 

3. To plead in favor of one. 

IN-TER-CED/ED, pp. Mediated ; interposed. 

IN-TER-CED/ENT, a. Passing between ; mediating ; 
pleading for. 

IN. TER-CED/ER, nr. One who intercedes or inter- 
poses between parties, to effect a reconciliation ; a 
mediator ; an intercessor. 

IN-TER-CED/ING, ppr. Mediating; pleading. 
IN-TER-CEL/LU-LAR, a. Lying between the cells 
or elementary bladders, as of plants. P. Cyc. 
IN-TER-CEPT’, v, t. [Fr. iatercepter; L. interceptus, 

intercipio, to stop; inter and capio, to take. 

1. To take or seize on by the way ; to stop on its 
passage ; as, to intercept a letter. The prince was 
tntercepted at Rome. The convoy was intercepted by 
a detachment of the enemy. 

2. To obstruct ; to stop in progress ; as, to intercept 
rays of light; to intercept the current of a river, or a 
course of proceedings. 

3. To stop, as a course or passing; a3, to intercept 
@ course, Dryden. 

A. T. interrupt communication with, or progress 
toward. 

While storms vindictive intercept the shore. Pope. 

5. To take, include; or comprehend between. 

Right ascension is an arc of the equator, reckoning toward the 
east, intercepted between the beginning of Aries and the 
point of the equator which rises at the same time with the 
sun or star in a right sphere, Bailey, 

IN-TER-CEPT’ED, pp. or a. Taken on the way; 
seized in progress; stopped; included or compre- 
hended between. : 

IN-TER-CEPT’ER, n. One who intercepts. 

1N-TER-CEPT'ING, ppr. Seizing on its passage; 
hindering from pgoceeding ; comprehending be- 


tween. 

IN-TER-CEP/TION, (-sep’shun,j n. “The act of seiz- 
ing something on its passage; a stopping; obstruc- 
tion of a course or proceeding; hinderance. 


- Wotton. 
IN-TER-CES’SION, (-sesh’/un,) 2 [Fr., from L. in- 
tercessio, from intercedo. See INtTERCEDE.] 

1. The act of interceding; mediation ; inferposi- 
tion between partiés at Variance, with a view to 

reconciliation. mah : ret 

2. Prayer or solicitation to one party in favor of 
another, sometimes against another. 

Your intercession now 1s needless grown; 

Retire, and let me speak with her alone. Dryden, 

He bore the sin of many, and made iniercession for the trans- 

gressors, — Is, lili, a f > 
IN-TER-CES/SION-AL, a. Containing intercession 
or entreaty. hs ee Encyc. 
IN-TER-CES'SOR,n. [L. See Interczve.] 

1. A mediator ; one who interposes between par- 
ties at variance, with a view to reconcile them ; one 
who pleads in behalf of another. Milton. 

2. A bishop, who, during a vacancy of the see, ad- 
ministers the bishopric till a successor is. elected. 

‘Encyc. 
IN-TER-CES-SO/RI-AL, a. Pertaining, to an inter- 
cessor. % 
IN-TER-CES/SO.RY, a. Containing, intercession ; 
interceding. ; 
IN-TER-CHAIN’, v. t. [inter and chain.] To chain; 
to link together. Shak, 
IN-TER-CHAIN/ED, pp. Chained together. 
IN-TER-CHAIN’ING, ppr. Chaining or fastening to- 
ether. 
INTER-CHANGD’, v.t. [inter and change.] 

1. To put each in the place of the other; to give 
and take mutually ; to exchange ; to reciprocate ; as, 
to interchange places ; to interchange .caies or duties. 

1 shall interchange 
My waned atate for Henry’s regul crown, Shak. 


2. To succeed alternately, or to cause alternation. 
i Sidney. 
IN’/TER-CHANGE, 2. Mutual change, each giving 
and receiving; exchange ; permutation of commodi- 
ties ; barter ; as, the interchange of commodities be- 
tween New York and Liverpool. 
2. Alternate succession ; as, the interchange of 
light and darkness. 
Sweet interchange 
Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains, Milton, 
3. A mutual giving and receiving ; reciprocation ; 
as, on interchange of civilities or kind. offices. 
IN-TER-CHANGE/A-BLE, a. That. may be inter- 
changed ; that may be given and taken mutually. 
Bacon. 
%. Following each other in alternate succession; 
as, t! > four interchangeable seasons. Holder. 


INT 


IN-TER-CHANGE-A-BIL/LTY, )n. 

IN-TER-CHANGE/ A-BLE-NESS, 
changeable. 

IN-TER-CHANGE’A-BLY, adv. Alternately ; by re- 
ciprocation; in a manner by which each gives and 
. receives. Hooker. 

IN-TER-CHANG/ED, pp. Mutually exchanged ; re- 
ciprocated, 

IN-TER-CHANGE/MENT, n. Exchange; mutual 
transfer. [Little used.} Shak. 
IN-TER-CHANG/ING, ppr. or a. Mutually giving 

and receiving ; takings each other’s place successive- 
ly ; reciprocating. 
IN-TER-CHAP/TER, n. An interpolated’ chapter, 
IN-TER.CYDENT, a. [L. intercido.] 
Falling.or coming between. 
IN-TER-CIP/I-ENT, a. ~[L. intercipiens. 
cEPT, | 
Intercepting ; seizing by the way; stopping. 
IN-TER-CIP/I-ENT, n, He or that which intercepts 
or stops on the passage. Wiseman. 
IN-TER-CIS/ION, (in-ter-sizh’/un,) n, [L. intercido ; 
inter and cedo, to cut.] 
Interruption, [Little used.] Brown. 
IN-TER-CLOUDE’, v. t. [L. intercludo ; inter and cludo, 
to shut.] 
1. To shut from a place or course by something in- 
tervening ; to intercept. Foldex, 
2. To cut off; to interrupt. Mitford. 
IN-TER-CLUD/ED, pp. Intercepted ; interrupted. 
IN-TER-€LUD/‘ING, ppv. Interrupting. 
IN-TER-€LU/SION, xn. Interception ; a stopping. 
IN-TER-€O-LUM-NI-A/TION, zn. [L. inter and co- 
lumna, a column.) ; 
In architecture, the clear space between two col- 
umns. By the rules of the art, this should be in pro- 
portion to the hight and bulk of the columns. 
Encyc. 
IN-TER-COM’/MON, ». i. [inter and eee 
1. To feed at the same table. ‘acon. 
2. To graze cattle in a common pasture ; to use a 
common with others, or to possess or enjoy the right 
of feeding in common. 
Common because of vicinage, is where the {nhabitanta of two 
townships, contiguous to each other, ‘have usually intercom- 
moned with one another, Blackstone, 


IN-TER-C€OM’/MON-AGE, 2. 
Roberts. 


IN-TER-C€OM’MON-ING, ppr. Feeding at the same 
table, or using a common pasture; enjoying a com- 
mon field with others. aD 

IN-TER-€OM-MU/NI-CA-BLE, a.. That may be mu- 
tually communicated. 

IN-TER-COM-MU’/NI-GATE, v. t. [inter and commu- 
nicate.| To communicate mutually ; to hold mutual 
communication. 

IN-TER-€OM-MU-NI-€A!TIQN, 2. 
-munication. ~ 

IN-TER-COM-MON‘ION, 2. [inter and communion.] 

Mutual communion ; as, an intercommunion of de- 
ities, Faber. 

IN-TER-COM-MU/NI-TY,m. “[inter and community.] 

A mutual communication or community ; mutual 
freedom or exercise of religion; as, the intercommu- 
nity of pagan theology. Paley. 

IN-TER-€OST'AL, a. [Fr., 1rom L. inter, between, 
and costa, a rib.] 

Placed or lying between the ribs ; as, an intercostal 


being 


Boyle. 
See Inrzr- 


Mutual commonage. 


Reciprocal com- 


muscle, artery, or vein. Encye. 
IN-TER-€OST’AL, 7. A part lying between the ribs, 
Derham,. 


IN/TER-€6URSE, n. 
ter and curro, to run, 
1, Literally, running or passing between. Hence, 
2, Communication ; commerce ; connection by re- 
ciprocal dealings between persons or nations, either 
in common affairs and civilities, in trade, or corre- 
spondence by letters. We have an intercourse with 
neighbors and friends in mutual visits and in social 
concerns; nations and individuals have intercourse 
with foreign nations or individuals by an interchange 
of commodities, by purchase and sale, by treaties, 
contracts, &c. 
3. Silent communication or exchange. 


This sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles. 


IN-TER-€UR’, v. i. [L. intercurro.] 
To intervene ; to come in the mean time. [ Obs.] 
Shelton. 
IN-TER-€UR/RENCE, n. [L. intercurrens, intercurro.] 


[L. intercursus, intercurro; in- 


Milton. 


A passing or running between. , Boyle. 
EN-TER-C€UR/RENT, a. [L. intercurrens.] 

1. Running between or among, Boyle. 

2. Occurring ; intervening. Barrow. 


IN-TER-€U-TA/NE-OUS, a. [L. inter and cutis, the 
skin. 
ole within or under the skin. 
IN'TER-DEAL, n. “(inter and deal.] Mutual dealing; 


traffic. [ Obs. Spenser. 
IN-TER-DEN’PIL, n. The space between two den- 
Quilt. 


+ tils. 
IN-TER-DE-PEND’/ENCE, n. Mutual dependence. 
IN-TER-DE-PEND/ENT, a. Mutuatly dependent. 


The state of | IN-TER-DI€T’, v. t. 
inter-- 


INT 


\ 
[L. interdico, interdictum inter 
and dico, to speak. ] 

J. To forbid ; to prohibit. 
terdicted the sailing of vessels from our ports, 
intercourse with foreign nations was interdicted. 

2.-To forbid communion ; to cut off from the en- 
joyment of communion with a church. 


An archbishop may not only excommunicate and interdict his 
suffragans, but his vicur-general may do the same. Ayliffee 


IN’TER-DIOT, xn. [L. : arenieiel | 

1, Prohibition ; a prohibiting order or decree. 

2. A prohibition of the pope, by which the clergy 
are restrained from performing divine service; aspe- 
cies of ecclesiastical censure. The pope has somes 
times laid a whole kingdom under an interdict. 

3. A prohibition of the pope, by which persons are 
restrained from attending divine service, or prevent- 
ed from enjoying some privilege. 

IN-TER-DI€T’ED, pp. or a. Forbidden; prohibited. 
IN-TER-DICT ING, ppr. Forbidding; prohibiting ; 
cutting off from the enjoyment of some privilege. 

IN-TER-DI€/TION, xn. [Fr., from L. interdictio. | 
The act of interdicting; prohibition ; prohibiting 
decree ; curse. Milton, Shak. 
IN-TER-DICT/IVE, a. Having power to prohibit. 
Milton. 
IN-TER-DIE€T/O-RY, a. Serving to probibit. 
IN-TER-E-QUI-NO€’TIAL, a. [inter and equinoz.] 

Coming between the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes. [Wot in use.] 

Spring and autumn I have denominated equinociial periods, 

Summor and winter I have called interequinoctial intervals, 
Belfour, Asiat, Hes. 
IN'TER-ESS, for Intzeres7, is obsolete. ‘ 
IN/TER-EST, v. t. [Fr. interesser; It. interessdre ; 
Sp. interesar; Li inter and esse. ] 

1. To concern; to affect ; to excite emotion or pas- 
Sion, usually in favor, but sometimes against, a per- 
son or thing. A narration of suffering interests us in 
favor of the sufferer; we are interested in the story 
or in the fate of the sufferer; we are interested to 
know the result, issue, or event, of an enterprise. It 
is fullowed by in or for. We are interested in the 
narration, but fur the sufferer. 

2. To give a share in. Christ, by his atonement, 
has interested believers in the blessings of the cove- 
nant of grace. 

3. To have a share. 

We are not all interested in the public funds, but we are af 

interested in the happiness of a free government, 

4, To engage ; as, to interest one in our favor. 

To interest one’s self, is to take a share or con- 
cern in. 

IN/TER-EST, n. Concern; advantage; good, as, 
private interest ; public interest. 

Divisiona hinder the common intercet and public good. 

Temple. 


They had now lost their 


An act of congress in- 
Our _ 


2. Influence over others. 
interest nt court. : 
He knew his intercet sufficlent to procure the office, Rambler. 


3. Share; portion; part; partic’;ation in value. 
He has parted with his interest in the stocks ; he has 
an interest in a manufactory of cotton goods. 

4. Regard to private profit. 


’Tis interest calls off all her sneaking train. Pope. 


5. Premium paid for the use of money ; the profit 
per cent. derived from money lent, or property used 
by another person, or from debts remaining unpaid. 
Commercial states have a Jegal rate of interest ; debts 
on book bear an interest after the expiration of the 
credit ; courts allow interest in many cases where it 
is not stipulated ; a higher rate of interest than that 
which the law allows is called usury. 

Sunple interest, is that which arises from thé prince 
pal sum only. 

Compound interest, is that which crises from the 
principal with the interest added; interest on in- 
terest. 

6. Any surplus advantage. 

With all speed, 
You shall have your dosires with interest. Shak. 

{In this last sense, the word is also applicable to 
injury ; as, to repay a blow with interest. ] 

IN‘TER-EST-ED, pp. Made a sharer; as, one inter 
ested in the funds, 

2, Affected ; moved; having the passions excited ; 
as, one interested by a story. 

3. a. Having an interest ; concerned in a causé or 
in consequences ; liable to be affected; as, an inter- 
ested witness. 

IN/TER-EST-ING, ppr. Giving a share or concern ; 
as, by interesting one in a voyage, or in a banking 
company. . 

2. Engaging the affections; as, by interesting 0 
person in one’s fayor. ; 

3. a. Engaging the attention or curiosity ; exciting 
or adapted to excite emotions or passions; as, an 
interesting story. 

IN-TER-FA/CIAL, (-shal,) a. Included between two 
faces. An interfacial angle is formed by the meeting 
of two planes. Dana. 
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¥ 
IN-TER-FERE’ 
Serio, to strike.] 

1. To interpose ; to intermeddle ; to enter into or 
take a part in the concerns of others. It is prudence 
not to interfere in party disputes but from necessity. 

¢ 2. Toclash; to come in collision ; to be in opposi- 
tion. The claims of two nations may interfere. 

3. A horse is said to interfere, when one hoof or 
shoe strikes against the fetlock of the opposite leg, 
and breaks the skin or injures the flesh. Far Dict. 

IN-TER-FER/ED, pp. Interposed; meddled. 

2. Clashed. 

3. Struck one foot against the fetlock of the oppo- 
site leg. 

IN-TERFER/ENCE, n. Interposition ; an intermed- 
dling; mediation. Burke. 
9. A clashing or collision. 

3. A striking of one foot against the other. 

4, In optics, a term employed to denote certain 
phenomena which result from the mutual action of 
the rays of light on each other. F 

IN-TER-FER/ER, n. One who interferes, 
IN-TER-FER/ING, ppr. Interposing ; meddling. 

2. Clashing ; coming in collision. 

3. Striking one foot against the fetlock of the op- 
posite leg. 

IN-TER-FER/ING, zn. Interference. Bp. Butler. 
IN-TER-FER/ING-LY, adv. By interference. 
IN-TER/FLU-ENT, ) a. [L. interfiuo; inter and fluo, 
LN-TER/FLU-OUS, to flow.] 

Flowing between. Boyle. 

IN-TER-FO-LI-A/CEOUS, a, [L. inter and folium, a 
leaf. 

Being between opposite leaves, but placed alter 
nately with them ; as, interfoliaceous flowers or pe- 
duncles, - Martyn. 

IN-TER-FO/LI-ATE, v.%. To interweave. Evelyn. 

IN.TER-FUL/GENT, a. [L. inter and fulgens, shin- 
ing. 

Berane between. Johnson. 

IN-TER-FUS'ED, a. [L. interfusus ; inter and fundo, 
to pour. 

eta or spread between. 

Tho ambient air, wide interfueed, 
Embracing round this florid earth. Milton. 


R-IM, x [L.] The mean time; time inter- 
ning. . Tatler. 
2. A decrees of the emperor Charles V., by which 


he intended_to reduce to harmony the conflicting 
opinions of the Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
Brande. 
IN-T#/RI-OR, a. , comp. formed from inter or 
intra, in or within. 

i, Internal; being within any limits, inclosure, 
or substance ; inner ; opposed to Exterror, or superfi- 
cial ; as, the interior apartments of a house ; tho in- 
terior ornaments ; the interior surface of a hollow 
ball ; the interior parts of the earth. 

2. Inland; remote from the limits, frontier, or 
shore; a3, the interior parts of a country, state, or 
kingdom. 

IN-TE/RI-OR, x. The internal part of a thing; the 
inside. 

2. The inland part of a country, state, or kingdom. 
WN-TE/RI-OR-LY, adv. Internally; inwardly. Donne. 
IN-TER-JA/CEN-CY, m. [l. interjacens; wmter and 

jacens, lying. | 

1A lying between ; a being between ; interven- 
tion; as, the interjacency of the Tweed between 
England and Scotland. Hale, 

2. That which lies between. [Little caper 

7 


IN-TER-JA/CENT, a. [L. interjacens, supra.] 

Lying or being between ; intervening ; as, interja- 
cent isles, adegh. 
IN-TER-JECT’, v. t. [IL. ixterjicio ; inter and jacio, to 

throw. 
To throw between; to throw in between other 
things ; to insert. 
A circumstance —may be interjected even between a relative 
word and that to which it relates. Encyc. 


IN-TER-JECT/ED, pp. Thrown in or inserted be- 


tweon, 

IN-TER-JECT/ING, ppr. Throwing in or inserting 
between. 

IN-TERJEC/TION, s. The act of throwing be- 
tween. 

2. A word, in speaking or writing, thrown in be- 
tween words connected in construction, to expresa 
some emotion of passion. ‘“ These were delightful 
days, but, alas! they are no moro.” [See Exciama- 


TION, 
IN-TER-JE€/TION-AL, a. Thrown in between 
other words or pkrases ; a8, an interjectional remark. 


Observer. 
IN-TER-JOIN’, v. t. [inter and joir.] To join mutu- 
ally ; tointermarry. [Little used. Shak. 


IN-TER-JOIN’ZD, pp. Mutually joined. 
IN-TER-JOIN’ING, Ppr Joining mutually. 
IN’/TER-JOIST, ». The space or interval between 
two joists. Guilt, 
IN-TER-JUN€/TION, x. A mutual joining. Smart. 
IN-TER-KNIT’, Cnit,) v. t. To knit together. Southey. 
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v. i [L. inter and fero, to bear, or | IN-TER-KNOWL/EDGE, (-nol/lej,) 2. [inter and 


knowledge.] Mutual knowlodge. [Little used.] 


Bacon. 
IN-TER-LACE’, v. t, [Fr. entrelacer ; It. intraiciare ; 
Sp. entrelazar. Lace. 
Ze intermix ; to put or insert one thing with an- 
other. 
They interlaced some errors. 
The epic way Is every where inigriaced with dialogue. 
IN-TER-LAC’ED, (in-ter-last’,) pp. Intermixed ; in- 
serted between other things. . 
IN-TER-LACE/MENT, x. Intermixture or insertion 
within. 
IN-TER-LAC/ING, ppr. Intermixing ; inserting be- 
tween. 
Bi ciara bee a. [L. inter and lamina, a 
plate. 

Placed between lamin or plates ; inclosed by Jam- 
ine. Humble. 
IN-TER-LAPSE’, (in-ter-laps’,) . [inter and lapse] 

Tho lapse or flow of time between two events. 


roey. 

IN-TER-LARD!, v. t. [Fr. entrelarder ; entre, among, 
and larder, to lard.] 

1, Primarily, to mix fot with lean ; hence, to inter- 
pose; to insert between. Carew. 
2. To mix; to diversify by mixture. Hale. 

IN-TER-LARD/ED, pp. Interposed ; inserted be- 
tween; mixed. 

IN-TER-LARD/ING, ppr. Inserting between ; inter- 
mixing. 

IN-TER-LAY’, v. t. To lay or place among or be- 
tween. 

IN‘TER-LEAF, ». [See Lear.] A leaf inserted 
between other leaves; a blank leaf inserted. 

Chesterfield. 

IN-TER-LEAVE’, v. t. [inter and leaf.} To insert a 
leaf; to insert a blank leaf or blank leaves in a book, 
between other leaves. 

IN-TER-LEAV’ED; pp. or a. Inserted between 
leaves, or having blank leaves inserted between 
other leaves. 

IN-TER-LEAV'ING, ppr. Inserting blank leaves be- 
tween other leaves, 

IN-TER-LINE’, v. t. [inter and line.] To write in 
alternate lines ; as, to interline Latin and English. 

Locke, 
2. To write between lines already written or 
printed, for the purpose of adding to or correcting 
what is written. Swi 

IN-TER-LIN’E-AR, 

IN-TER-LIN’/E-A-RY, : 
written or printed. 

IN-TER-LIN’/E-A-RY, n. A hook having insertions 
between the lines. Milton. 

IN-TER-LIN-E-A/TION, n. [inter and lineation.] 
The act of inserting words or lines between lines 
before written or printed. 

2. The words, passage, or line inserted between 
lines before written or printed. 

IN-TER-LIN’ED, pp. or a. Written between linés ; 
as, an interlined word. 

2. Containing a line or lines written between 
lines ; 28, an interlined manuscript. 

IN-TER-LIN/ING, ppr. Writing between lines al- 
ready written or printed. 

IN-TER-LIN/ING, n. Correction or alteration by 
writing between the lines. Burnet. 
IN-TER-LINK’, v. ¢. [inter and link.] To connect 

by uniting links ; to join one chain to another. 
yden. 

IN-TER-LINK’ED, (-linkt,) pp. Connected by union 
of links ; joined. 

IN-TER-LINK/ING, ppr. 
links ; joining. 

IN-TER-LOB’U-LAR; a. Being between lobes. Hall. 

IN-TER-LO-€4/TION, 2. A placing between ; inter- 
-position. 

IN-TER-LOCK’, v. i To embrace, communicate 
with, or flow into one another. 

IN-TER-LO-€0'TION, n. [L. interlocutio; inter and 
locutio, loquor, to speak.] 

1, Dialogue ; conference ; interchange of speech. 
. Hooker. 

2. In law, an intermediate act or decree before 
final decision. Ayliffe. 

IN-TER-LO€/U-TOR, n. [L. interlaquor, supra.] 

1, One who speaks in dialogue ;:a dialogist. 
le, 


B 
2. In Scots law, ani interlocutory judgment nee 


tence. ‘ 
IN-TER-LO€’U-TO-RY, a. [Fr. interlocutoire, su 
1, Consisting of ape gio se 
There are several interlocutory discourses In the Holy 


2. In law, intermediate; net final er definitive, 
An ordef, sentence, decree, or judgment, given in an 
intermediate stage of a cause, or on some intermedi- 
ate question before the final decision, is called inter- 
loc 3 as a decree in chancery referring a ques- 
tion of fact to a court of law, or a judgment on de- 
INTER LOPE 0 ay dD. loopen, G. laufen, 
~! - 9 % inter and D. e 
to run, Eng. to leap. Lear.] ¥ 


@, [inter and linear.] Writ- 
ten between lines before 


Connecting by uniting 


INT 


To run between parties and intercept without 
right the advantage that one should gain from the 
other ; to traffic without a proper license ; to fore- 

| stall; to prevent right. Johnson. 

IN-TER-LGP’ER, n. One who runs into business to 
which he has no right ; one who interferes wrong- 
fully ; cne who enters @ country or place to trade 
without license. 

IN-TEE-LGP’ING, ppr Interfering wrongfully. 
Encye. 
IN-TER-LU’/€ATE, v. t. To let in light by cutting 

away brenches of trees. [ Obs. 
IN-TER-LU/€A-TED, pp. Divested of branches-so: 
as to leLin light. 
IN-TER-LO’€A-TING, ppr. Letting in light by cut- 
ting away branches. 
IN-TER LU-€A’TION, x. The act of thinning o 
wood to let in nept Obs.} Evelyn, 
peat pear > & [L, interlucens; inter and luceo, 
shine, 
Shining between Dict. 
IN’/TER-LUDE, n. [1 inter and ludus, play] 

An emtertainment exhibited on the stage between 
the acts of a play, or between the play and the after- 
piece, to amuse the spectators, while the actors take 
breath and shift their dress, or the scenes and deco- 
rations are changed. In ancient tragedy, the chorus 
Aung the interludes. In modern times, interludes 
consist of songs, feate of activity, dances, concerts 
of music, &c. nCYC. 

Nr a. Ineerted or made as an inter- 
ude. 


IN’TER-LOD-ER, x. One that perferms in an inter- 
lude. B. Jonson, 
IN-TER-LO/EN-CY, xn, [L. iaterluens, interluo, to 


flow between.] 
A flowing between ; water interposed. [ Little used. ] 
Hale. 


IN-TER-LO’/NAR, bo [L. inter and luna, the 
IN-TER-LOU’/NA-RY,} moon.] 
Belonging to the time when the moon, at or near 
its conjunction with the sun, is invisible, 
Brown. Hilton. 
IN-TER-MAR/RBIAGE, n. [inter and marriage.] Maz, 
riage between two families, where each takes one 
and gives another. Johnson. Addison. 
IN-TER-MAR’/RI-ED, pp. Mutualiy connected by mar- 


riage. 

IN-TER-MAR/RY, v.i. [inter and marry.] To mar- 
ry one and give another in marriage, as two fami- 
lies. 

2. To marry some of each order, family, tribe, or 
nation with the other. 
About the middle of the fourth century from tho building of 
declared lawfal for nobles and plnbeians to 
intermarry. s Swift. 

IN-TER-MAR’RY-ING, ppr. Mutually giving and re- 

ceiving in marriage ; mutually connecting by mar- 


age. 
IN-TER-MAX/IL-LA-RY, a, Being between the 
- cheek bones. 
IN'TER-MEAN, 2. 
something done in 


inter and mean. Interact ; 
je mean time. [Wot used. 


Te 
L. inter and meo, to flow.] 


IN-TER-ME-A'TION, x. 
A flowing between. [Vot in use.] 
IN-TER-MED/DLE, v. 4 om and meddle] To 
meddle in the affairs of otllers, in which one has no 


concern ; to meddle officiously ; to interpose or inter- 
fere improperly ; to intermix. 
f has been, d ditions of 
Pet EG, to tdelmesitewss Relais, 2 ae 
IN-TER-MED/DLED, pp. Interposed officiously ; in- 


truded. 

IN-TER-MED/DLER, n. One that interposes officious- 
ly ; one who meddles, or intrudes into business to 
which he has no right. i Swift. 

Nr ep cei ge) cL per. Interposing officiously ; 
intruding. 

IN TER-MED/DLING, x. Officious interposition, 


Hamilton. 
IN-TER-MEDE’, (-made,) a Aninterlude; a 
IN-TER-MEZ! ZO, (-med'zo,) short musica) dra- 
matic pieee, usually of a burlesque character. 
IN-TER-ME/DI-A-CY, n. Interposition; interven- 
tion. [ Unauthorized. 3 ‘ : 
IN-TER-ME'DI-AL, a. [L. inter and medius, mid- 
dle. 
Ching between ; intervening ; prep 


iz, - Evelyn. 
IN-TER-ME'DI-A-RY, a. Lying between; as, an in- 
termediary project; intermediate. Wade. 


Sometimes, shoot ae used as a noun, ‘| 

IN-TER-ME/DI-A-RY, @.. In mineralogy, a term sp-— 

plied to the secondary planes on crystals,interme- 

diate in position between the planes on an edge and 

those on the angle. 

IN-TER-ME£/DI-ATE, a, [Fr. intermediat; L. inter 
and medius, middle. 

Lying or being in the middle place or degree be- 
tween two extremes 25 > a, 
an intermediate msi between hills or rivers ; inter- 

mediate colors. nm has an intermediate nature ar 
rank between angels and brutes. 


ee, hy as! 
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IN-TER-ME/DI-ATE-LY, adv. By way of interven-| IN-TER-MUN’DANE, a. [L. inter and mundanus, 


tion. 
IN-TER-ME-DJ-A’/TION, x. [ntervention; comnion 
means, - 
IN-TER-ME/DI-UM, 2. [L.] Intermediate space. 
Ash. 


2. An intervening agent. Cowper. 
IN-TER-MELU’, v. t. ori. [Fr. entreméler.] 
To intermix or intermeddle. 


IN-TER/MENT, 2, [from inter.] The act of depos- 
iting a dead body in the earth; burial; sepulture. 
IN-TER-MEN’TION, v. t. To mention among other 

things; to include. [Wot used.] 
IN-TER-MI-€A/TION, n. [L. intermico; inter and 
mico, to shine.] 

A shining between or among. 

IN-TER-MI-GRA/TION, 2. [L. inter and migro, to 
migrate.] 5 

Reciprocal migration ; removal from one country 
to another by men or tribes which take the place 
each of the other. Hale. 

IN-TERM'‘IN-A-BLE, «. [L. in and terminus, end ; 
termino, to end.] 

Boundless ; endless; admitting no limit; a3, in- 
torminable space or duration ; interminable sufferings. 
Milton applies this word to God, as one whom no 
bound can confine. 

fe SLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
endless, 
IN-TERM’IN-A-BLY, adv. Without end or limit. 
IN-TERMIN-ATE, a. [L. interminatus, intermino.] 
Unbounded ; unlimized ; endless; as, interminate 


‘isher. 


sleep. Chapman. 
IN-TERM’IN-ATE, ». t. ie interminor.] 
To menace. [JW2 xs Bp. Hall. 
IN-TERM-IN-A/TION, zn. te interminor, to menace 
or furbid.] 
A menace or threat. [Wot used.] Hall. 


IN-TER-MIN"GLE, (-ming’gl,) v.t. [inter and min- 
ge) ‘20 mingle or mix together ; to put some things 
with others. Hooker. 

IN-TER-MIN"GLE, v. % To be mixed or incorpo- 


rated. 
IN-TER-MIN’GLED, pp. ora. Intermixed. 
There trees and intermingled tomples rise. Pope. 
IN-TER-MIN"GLING, ppr. Mingling or mixing to- 


etiier. 
IN-TER_MIS’SION, (-mish’un,) 2. [Fr., from L. in- 
termissio, See InteRm.t.] 

1, Cessation foratime ; pause ; intermediate stop; 
as, to labor without intermission ; service or business 
will begin after an intermission of one hour. 

2. Intervenient time. _ 

3. The temporary cessaticn or subsidence of a fe- 
ver ; the space ef time between the paroxysms of a 
disease. Intermizsion is an entire cessation, as dis- 
tinguighed from remission, or abatement of fever. 

4. Tho state of being neglected; disuse; as of 
words, [Little used.] B. Jonson. 
IN-TER-MIS’/SIVE, a. Coming by fits, or after tem- 

ety! cessations ; not continual. . Howell. 
ore MIT", v.t ([L. intermitto; inter and mitto, to 
send, 

Fre anes to cease for a time ; to interrupt; to sus- 


Pray to the -<o intermit the 
The needs a light on this einai, Shak. 

IN-TER-MIT’, v.i To cease for a time ; to go off at 
intervals; as a fever. A tertian fever intermits every 
other day. The pulse sometimes interm:s for a sec- 
ond of time. 

IN-TER-MIT’TED, pp. or gc. Caused to cease fora 
time ; suspended, 

IN-TER-MIT’TENT, a. Ceasing at intervals; as, an 
iniermiltent fever. 

IN-TER-MIT’TENT, x. A disease which entirely 
subsides or ceases at certain intervals. The term is 

icularly applied to the ague and fever. 
-TER-MIT’TING, ppr. or «. Ceasing for a time; 
& Causing to cease. [pausing. 

IN-TR-MIT’TING-LY, adv. With intermissions; 
at intervals. 

IN-TER-MIX!, v. t. [inter and miz.] To mix to- 
gether; to put some things with others; to inter- 
mingle. 

Ib iP of roses, intermized 
iE heck ars A what to redrees till noon, Milton. 


IN-TER-MIX’, v.%. To be mixed together; to be in- 
I CTER MEX! ED Mingled ther. 
N-TER- ‘-mixt,) pp. ingle e' . 
IN-TERMIX/ING.© ig a 0 
IN-TER-MIX’/TUBE, n. A mass formed by mixture ; 
&@ mass of ingredients mixed. 
2, Admixture; something additional mingled in a 
mass. 
In thie of there tod tntermizture of 
ri er nies 
IN-TER-MO-DIL’LION, (-mo-dil/yun,) ». In archi- 
tecture, the oor between two modillions, Elmes. 
IN-TER-MONT’ANE, a. [L. inter and montanus, 


‘mens, 2 mountain. 
Between mount 3 as intermontane soil. Mease. 


mundus, the world.] 
Being between worlds, or between orb and orb ; as, 


tntermundane spaces. Locke. 
Serene eer a [L. inter and muralis, murus, a 
wail. 


Lying between walls. Ainsworth. 
IN-TER-MUS/€U-LAR, a. [inter and muscle.] Be- 
tween the muscles. Beverly. 
IN-TER-MU-TA'TION, x. [inter and mutation.] In- 
terchange ; mutual or reciprocal change. Thomeun. 
eA OAL for Mutua, is an illegitimate 
word. . 
IN-TERN’, a, Internal. [Not much used.} Howell. 
IN-TERN‘/AL, a. [L. internus.] 

1. Inward ; interior; being within any limit or 
surface; not external. We speak of the internal 
parts of a body, of a bone, of the earth, &c. Inter- 
nal excellence is opposed to external. The tnternal 
peace of man is peace of mind or conscience. The 
internal evidence of the divine origin of the Scrip- 
tures is the evidence which arises from the excel- 
lence of its precepts, and their adaptation to the con- 
dition of man, or from other peculiarities, 

2. Pertaining to the heart. 


With our Savior, internal purity is every thing. Paley, 


2 Intrinsic; rea! ; as, the internal rectitude of ac- 

tions. 

4, Within a country; domestic; opposed to For- 
E1oN ; as, the internal trade of a state or kingdom ; 
internal troubles or dissensions ; internal war. Inter- 
nal taxes are taxes on the lands and other property 
within a state or kingdom ; opposed to ezternal taxes, 

Hamilton. 

IN-TERN’AL-LY, adv. Inwardly ; within the body ; 
beneath the surface. 2 

2. Mentally ; intellectually. 

3, Spiritually. 

IN-TER-NA/TION-AL, a. [inter and national.} Ex- 
isting and regulating the mutual intercourse between 
different nations ; as, international law. 

J. Q. Adams. Baring. 

IN-TER-NE’CINE, a. [L. internecinus, interneco, to 
kill; inter and neco.] 


Deadly ; destructive. [Little used.]  Hudibras. 
IN-TER-N&/CION, (-né/shun,) rn. [L. internecio.] 
Mutual slaughter or destruction. [Little used. ] 
' Hale. 
IN-TER-NE/CIVE, a. Killing; tending to kill. 
Carlisle. 
IN-TER-NE€’TION, x. Connection. [ Useless.] 
Mountagu. 


IN/TER-NODE, 2. [L. internodium ;.inter and nodus, 
knot. 
1. In botany, the space between two joints of a 
plant. JMartyn. 
2. Also, the space between two nodes or points of 
the stem from which the leaves arise, Lindley. 
IN-TER-NO’DI-AL, a. Intervening between nodes, 
joints, &c. 
IN’TER laa pe Between ourselves, 
IN-TER-NUN’CIUS, j 2. [L. internuncius ; inter and 
IN-TER-NUN’CIO, nuncius, a mesyenger.] 
1, A messenger hetween two parties. Johnson. 
2. The title of the pope’s representative at repub- 
lics and small courts, and also of the Austrian em- 
bassador at Constantinople. Encyce, Am. 
-TER-OS/SE- 5 
IN-TEROS/SE-OUR, { a. [L. inter and os, a bone.] 
Sjtuated between bones; as, an interosseoua liga- 


ment. 
IN-TER-PEAL!, v. t. [L. interpello.] 
To interrupt. [Wut used. » More, 
IN-TER-PEL/,v.¢ To set forth. ie used. 
B, Jonson, ‘ason. 
IN-TER-PEL-LA/TION, n. [lL interpellatio, inter- 
pello; inter and pello, to drive, or thrust.] 
1. A summons; a citation. Ayliffe. 
2. Interruption. 
3. An earnest addregs ; intercession. Bp. Taylor. 
IN-TER-PEN’E-TRATE, v. t. To penetrate between 
other substances. Shelly. Bulwer. 
IN-TER-PEN’E-TRA-TED, pp. Penetreted within 
or between. 

IN-TER-PET’I-O-LAR, a. Being between petioles. 
IN-TER-PI-LAS/TER, 2. The interval between two 
pilasters. Elmes. 
IN-TER-PLEAD’, v. ¢. [inter and plead.] In law, to 

discuss a point incidentally happening, before tho 
rincipal cause can be tried. Jameson. 
-~TER-PLEAD/ER, = A bill of interpleader, in 
chancery, is where a person owes a debt or rent to 
one of the parties in suit, but, till the determination 
of it, he knows not to which, and he desires that 
they may interplead or settle their claims between 
themselves, that he may be safe in the payment. 
Blackstone. 
IN-TER-PLEDGE’, (in-ter-plej’,) v. t. To give and 
take as 2 mutual pledge. Davenant. 
IN-TER-PLEDG’ED, pp. Given and taken as a mu- 
tual 


routual pledge. 


iNT 


IN-TER-POINT’, v. 4. To point; to distinguish by 
stops or marks, 
IN-TER-POINT‘ED, pp. Distinguished by stops and 


marks. 
IN-TER-POINT’ING, ppr. Distinguishing by stopa 


or marks, 
IN’/TER-PO-LATE or, IN-TER’PO-LATE, v. t. [Fr 
interpoler ; L interpolo ; inter and polio, to polish. 

1. To renew; to begin again; to carry on with 
intermission ; as, a succession of interpolated motions. 
[ Obs. Hale, 

2. To foist in; to insert, as a spurious word or 
passago in a manuscript or book; to add a spurious 
word or passage to tho original. 

The Athenians were put In possession of Salamis by another law, 
which was cited by Solon, or, as some think, interpolated by 
him for that purpose, Pope. 

3. In algebra and estronomy, to fill up interme- 
diate terms of a series according to the law of the 
series. . 

IN/TER-PO-LA-TED or IN-TER/PO-LA-TED, pp. or 
a. Inserted or added to tho original. . 

IN’TER-PO-LA4-TING or IN-TER’/PO-LA-TING, ppr. 
Foisting in a spurious’ word or passage ; filling up or 
inserting. 

IN-TER-PO-LA/TION, 2. The act of foisting a word 
or passage into a manuscript or book, 

2. A spuricus word or passage inserted in the gen- 
uine writings of an author. 

I have charged the situation of some of the Latin vermer, and 

mude somo interpolations. Cromwell to Pope. 

3. In algebra and astronomy, a method employed 
for filling up the intermediate terms of a scrics of 
numbers or observations, by numbers which follow 
the same law. Brorc't. 

IN/TER-PO-LA-TOR or IN-TER/PO-LA-TOR, n. 
{L.] One who foists into a book or manuscript 
spurious words or passages ; one who adds some- 
thing to genuine writings. Swift. 

IN-TER-POL/ISH, v. t. To polish between. 

IN-TER-POL/ISH-£D, (-pol/isht,) pp. Polished ber 
tween. 

IN-TER-POL/ISH-ING, ppr. Polishing between. 

IN-TER-PONE’, v. t. [1 inter and pono.] 

To set or insert between. [Wot in use.] 

Ch. Relig. Ay 

IN-TER-P6S/AL, 2. [from interpose.]} he a 
interposing ; interposition ; interference ; agency bee 
tween two persons? South, 

2. Intervention ; a coming or being between. 

Glanville, 

IN-TER-POSE’, v. t. [Fr. interposer; L interpono, ine. 
terpusitum : inter and pono, to place.] 

1. To place between ; as, to interpoze a body be- 
tween the sun and the earth. 

2. To are between or among; to thrust fn ; to. 
intrude, an obstruction interruption, or incon- 
venience. ‘ 

What watchful cares do tx 

Betwixt your eyes and night Shak, 

Human frailty will too often interpose Itaell among persons of the 
holk et fuaction. ’ Swift, 

3. To offer, as aid or services, for relief or the 
adjustment of differences. The emperor interposed 
his aid or services to reconcile the contending 
parties. 

The common Fether of mankind seasonably interposed his haad 

and rescued miserable man. Woodward, 

IN-TER-POSE’, v. i To step in between parties at 
variance ; to mediate. The prince interposed and 
mado peace. 

2. T’o put in by way of interruption, 

But, interposea Fleutherius, this objection may be mado against 
almost any hypothesis. Boyls. 

IN/TER-PG6SE, rn. Interposal. [Not used.] Spenser, 

IN-TER-P6S’ED, pp. or a. Placed between or among; 
thrust in. 

IN-TER-P6S’/ER, nz. One that interposes or comes 
between others; a mediator or agent between par- 


@ themselves 


ties. 
IN-TER-POS’ING, ppr. Placing between; coming 
betwoen ; offering aid or services. 

IN-TER-POS/iT, n. A place of deposit between one 
commercial city-or country and another. Mitford. 
IN-TER-PO-SI//TION, (-po-zish/un,). [Fr., from Ly 

interpositio.] 

1, A being, placing, or coming between ; interven~ 
tion ; as, the interposition of the Baltic Sea between 
Germany and Sweden. Tho interposition of the 
moon between the earth and the sun occasions a 
solar eclipse. . a 

2. Intervenient agency ; a3, the interposition of the 
magistrate in quieting sedition. .How many cvi- 
dences we have-of divine interposition in favor of 

men! 

3. Mediation; agency between parties. By the 
interposition of a common friend, the parties have 
been reconciled. 

4, Any thing interposed. _ Milton, 

IN-TER-POS/URE, wn. Interposal. [Wot tn wre.] 
Montague. 


I pledge. 
INTER PEEDOING, por. Giving and receiving as a | IN-TER/PRET, v. t. [Fr. interpreter; L. interpretor, 
from interpres. 


Phe word is compounded of ixior 
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aad pres, pretis; but the latter is not found in its 
simple form, and its origin is uncertain. It coincides 
in elements with 15D or 1D, to part, to spread.], 

1. To explain \he meaning of words to @ person 
who does not understand them; to expound; to 
translate unintelligible words into intelligible ones ; 
as, to interpret the Hebrew language to an Eng- 
lighman. 

essere Deing interpreted, signines, God with us.—- 


9, To explain or unfold the meaning of predic- 
tions, visions, dreams, or enigmas ; to expound and 
jay open what is concealed from the understanding ; 
as, Joseph interpreted the dreams of Pharaoh. 

3. To decipher. 

4, To explain something not understood; as, to 
et looks or signs. ; 

5. To define ; to explain words by other words in 

the same language. a 
EN-TER/PRET,A-BLE, a, That may be interpreted 

or explained. Collier, 
=N-TER-PRET-A/TION, n. [Fr., from L. interpretatio.] 

1. The act of interpreting ; explanation of unin- 
telligible words in language that is intelligible. Jn- 
terpretation is the design of translation. 

9, The act of expounding or unfolding what is 
not understood or not obvious; as, the interpretation 
of dreams and prophecy. 

Leok how we can, or sad or reesei 
Interpretation will miaquote our looks, Shak. 

3, The sense given by an interpreter; exposition. 
We sometimes find various interpretations of the 
game passage of Scripture and other ancient writings. 

4. The power of explaining. Bacon. 

IN-TER’PRET-A-TIVE, a. Collected or known by 
interpretation. 
An interpretative siding with heretics. 


2. Containing explanation. Barrow. 
IN-TER/PRET-A-TIVE-LY, adv. As may be col- 
lected by interpretation. Ray. 

IN-TER'PRET-ED, pp. Explained ; expounded. 

IN-TER/PRET-ER, » One that explains or ex- 
pounds; an expositor ; as, an interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures, 

2. A translator; one who renders the words of 
one language in words of corresponding signification 
in another. 

IN-TER’/PRET-ING, ppr. 
translating. 

IN-TER-PUNE€’TION, n. [L. interpunctio, interpun- 
go; inter and pungo, to point. ] 

The making of points between sentences or parts 
of a sentence. But Punctuation is generally used. 

IN-TER-RE-CEIVE’, v. t. To receive between or 


Hammond, 


Explaining ; expounding ; 


within. Carlisle. 
IN-TER/RED (in-terd’,) p. Buried. 
IN-TER-REG/NUM, n. ”[L. inter and regnum, rule or 
reign.] 


The time in which a throne is vacant, between 
the death or abdication of a king and the accession 
of his successor. An interregnum, in strictness, can 
happen only in governments where the king is 
elective ; for, in hereditary kingdoms, the reign of 
the successor commenses at the moment of his pred- 
ecessor’s death or demise. The word, however, is 
used with more latitude. 

IN-TER-REIGN’, (in-ter-rane’,) n. A transjation of 
taterregnum, Fr. interregne. 

An interregnum or vacancy of the throne. [Supra.] 

acon. 
pata wictenes mn. [from inter.] One that inters or 
juries, 
IN'TER-REX, n. [L. inter and rez, king.] 

A yegent ; a magistrate that governs during an 

interregnum. 
IN-TER/RING, ppr. Burying. 
IN-TER/RO-GATE, v. t. [Fr. interroger; L. interro- 
gos inter and rogo, to ask.] 

To question ; to examine by asking questions ; as, 
to interrogate a witness, 

IN-TER’/RO-GATE, v. i, To ask questions. Bacon. 

IN-TER/RO-GA-TED, pp. Examined by questions, 

IN-TER/RO-GA-TING, pyr. Asking questions of one; 
examining by questions, 

IN-TER-RO-GA/TION, zn. The act of questioning ; 
examination by questions. = 

2. A question put; inquiry. Pope. 

3. A note that marks a question; as, does Job 
serve God for nought ? 

IN-TER-ROG/A-TIVE, a, [Fr. interrogatif. 

Denoting a question ; expressed in the form of a 
question ; as, an interrogative phrase or sentence. 

IN-TER-ROG/A-TIVE, 2. A word used in asking 
Questions ; as, who? what? which? why ? 

IN-TER-ROG/A-TIVE-LY, adv. In the form of a 
question. 

Raeaoe roe nv. One who asks questions. 
-TER-ROG/A-TO-RY, n. [Fr. iaterrogatoire.] 

A queion or inquiry. In law, a particular ques- 
tion to a witness, who is to answer it under the so- 
lemnities of an oath, This may be in open court or 
before commissioners. . 

IN-TER-ROG’A-TO-RY, a, Containing a question ; 
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expressing a question; as, an interrogatory sen- 

tence. Johnson. 
IN TER-RO'REM, [L.] For a terror or warning. 
IN-TERB-RUPT’, v. t. [L. interrumpo, interruptus ; 


inter and rumpo, to —s 
1. To stop or hinder by breaking in upon the 


course or progress of any thing; to break the cur-|, 


rent or metion of; as, a fall of rain interrupted our 
journey. There was not a tree nora bush to inter- 
rupt the charge of the enemy. The speaker was in- 
terrupted by shouts of acclamation. We apply the 
word both to the cgent and to his progress. We 
say, an alarm énterrupted the speaker, or his argu- 
ment or discourse. 

2. To divide ; to separate; to break continuity or 
a continued series. The road was on a plain, not 
interrupted by a single hill, or éxterrupied here and 
there by a hill, 

IN-TER-RUPT’, a. Broken; containing a chasm. 
Milton. 
IN-TER-RUPT’ED, pp. Stopped ; hindered from pro- 
ceeding. 
IN-TER RUPT’ED, a. Broken ; intermitted. 

2. In botany, a term used when any symmetrical 
arrangement is destroyed by local causes, as when 
smaller leaves are interposed among the larger ones 
in a pinnate leaf. Lindley. 

IN-TER-RUPT’ED-LY, adv. With breaks or inter- 
ruptions. Boyle. 

IN-TER-RUPT’ER, 2. One that interrupts. 

IN-TER-RUPT’ING, ppr. Hindering by breaking in 


upon. 
IN-TER-RUP’TION, n. [Fr., from L. interruptio.] 

1, The act of interrupting or breaking in upon 
progression. 

2. Breach of any thing extended ; interposition ; 
as, an isle separated from the Continent by the inte~ 
ruption of the sea. Hale. 

3. Intervention ; interposition. 


Lest the interruption of time cause you to lose the idea of one 
part. Te 


4. Stop ; hinderance ; obstruction caused by break- 
ing in upon any cqurse, current, progress, or motion. 
An interruption may be temporary or durable. The 
work of the Erie Canal has suffered few interruptions 
from storms and floods. The lava met with no inter- 
ruption till it descended to the foot of the mountain. 
The author has met with many interruptions in the 
execution of his work. The speaker or the argu- 
ment proceeds without interruption. 
5. Stop ; cessation ; intermission. Locke. 
IN-TER-RUPT'IVE, a. Tending to interrupt. 
IN-TER-RUPT’IVE-LY, adv, By interruption. 
IN-TER-S€AP/U-LAR, a, [L. inter and scapula, the 
shoulder-blade. | 
Situated between the shoulder-blades. 
IN-TER-SCIND’, v. t= [inter and scindo.]} 

To cut off. 5 
IN-TER-SCIND/ED, pp. Cut off. 
IN-TER-SCIND/ING, ppr. Cutting off. 
IN-TER-SCRIBE’, v. t. [L. inter and scribo.] 

To write between. 

IN-TER-SERIB'/ED, pp. Written between. 

IN-TER-SERIB/ING, ppr. Writing between. 

IN-TER-SE/CANT, a. [L. intersecand; interseco; 
inter and seco, to cut.] 

Dividing into parts; crossing. Dict. 

IN-TER-SECT’, v. t. [L. interseco ; inter, between, 
and seco, to cut.] 

To cut or cross mutually ; to divide into parts. 
.Thus two lines or two planes may intersect each 
other. The ecliptic intersects the equator. 

IN-TER-SEC€T", v. 7. To meet and cross each other; 
as, the point where two lines intersect. [This is 
elliptical. 

IN-TER-SEC€T’ED, pp. 
crossed, 

IN-TER-SECT'ING, ppr. 
lines. 

IN-TER-SE€/TION, 2. [1 intersectio.] 

1. The act or state of intersecting. 

2. The point or line in which two lines or two 
planes cut each other. - 

IN-TER-SEM/I-NATE, v. t. [L. interseminatus ; inter, 
betwéen, and semino, to sow. ] 

To sow between or among. [Little used. 

IN-TER-SERT’, v. t. [L. intersero ; inter, 
and sero, to era 

To set or put in hetween other things. Brerewood. 

IN-TER-SERT’ED, pp. Put in between other things. 

IN-TER-SERT/ING, ppr. Putting in between other 


things. 

IN-TER-SER/TION, n. An insertion or thing insert- 
ed between other things. Hammond. 
IN’TER-SPACE, n. [inter and space.] A space be- 
tween other things. . Hacket. 
IN-TER-SPERSE’, (in-ter-spers’,) v. t, [L. intersper- 

sus ; inter, between, and spargo, to scatter.] 

To scatter or set here and there among other 
things; as, an able argument interspersed with flow- 
ers of rhetoric. IJntersperse shrubs among trees, ~ 

IN-TER-SPERS’ED, (-sperst’,) pp. Scattered or situ- 
ated here and there among other things. 


Cut or divided into paris; 


Cutting ; crossing; as 


etween, 


iINnm™ ".S 


IN-TER-SPERS’/ING, per. Scattering here pnd there 
among other things. ~ , . 
IN-TER-SPER/SION, n. The act of scattering or 
setting here and tnere among other things. : 
IN-TER-STEL'LAR, 
IN-TER-STEL/LA-RY, s 
Situated_beyond the solar system, or among the 


stars, . Bacon, 
IN’/TER-STICE or IN-TER/STICE, ». [Fr., from Ta 
interstitium ; inter and sto, to stand.] ‘ 

1. A space between things ; but chiefly, a narrow | 
or small space between things closely set, or the 
parts which compose a body. We speak of the im 
terstices between the parts of wood or stone. 

2. Time between one act and another. Ayliffe. 
IN-TER-STINET'IVE, a. Distinguishing. [Wot 
used, Wallis, 
IN-TER-STI"TIAL, (in-ter-stish’al,) @, Pertaining 

to o containing interstices, " — Encye. 
IN-TER-STRAT‘I-FLED,  (in-ter-strat/e-fide,) a. 
Stratified among or between other bodies. Encyc. 
IN-TER-T ALK’, (in-ter-tawk’,) v i% To exchange 
conversation. [JVot used,] re. 
IN-TER-TAN'GLE, (-tang’gl,) v. t To intertwist ; 
to entangle. Beaum. & Fi. 
IN-TER-TEX/TURE, (-text/yur,) ». [L. interteztus ; 
inter and texo, to weave.] $2 ; 

The act of interweaving, or the state of things in-« 
terwoven. More. 

IN/TER-TTIE, In carpentry, & short, horizontal 
IN’/TER-DOCE, timber framed between two posts, 
in order to tie them together, Brande. 
IN-TER-TIS’SU-ED, (in-ter-tish’shiide,) a. Wrought 
with joint tissue, Everest. 
IN-TER-TRAN-SPI€/Y-OUS, a. Transpicuous with- 

in or between. 
IN-TER-TROP’I€-AL, a. [interand tropicgl.] Situa-~ 
ted between the tropics. J. Morse. 
IN-TER-TWINE/, v. t. [inter and twine] To unite 
by twining or twisting one with another. Milton, 
IN-TER-T'WIN’/ED, pp. Twined or twisted one with 
another. 

IN-TER-TWIN'ING, ppr. Twining one with another, 

IN-TER-TWIN/ING-LY, adv. By intertwining or bee 
ing intertwined. 

IN-TER-TWIST", v. t. [inter and twist.] To twist 
ane with another. 

IN-TER-TWIST'ED, pp. Twisted one with another. 

ee ee es per. Twisting one with an- 
other. 

IN-TER-TWIST/ING-LY, adv. By intertwisting, or 
being intertwisted. 

IN'TER-VAL, nz. ire intervalle ; L. intervallum ; inter 
andwvallum, a wail, or vailus, a stake.] 

1. A space between things; a void space interven= 
ing between any two objects ; as, an interval between 
two pickets or palisades, between two houses or 
walls, or between two mountains or hills. 

2. Space of time between any two points or events; 
as, the interval between the death of Charles I. of 
England and the accession of Charles IL ; the inter 
val between two wars. Hence we say, an interval of 
peace. ; A 

3. The space of time between two paroxysms of 
disease, pain, or delirium ; remissiqn ; as, an intervai 
of dase, of peace, of reason. 

4, The distance between two given sounds in mu- 
sic, or the difference in point of gravity or acutenesa, 

Brande, 

5. A tract of low or plain ground between bills, or 
along the banks of rivers, usually aJluviul land en- 
riched by the overflowings of rivers, or by fertilizing 
deposits of earth from the adjacent hills, Hutchinson. 

Dr. Belknap writes this Intervate; I think im- 
propery) 
IN-TER-VEIN’ED, (-ter-vand’,) a. [inter and vein.) 
Inrtersected a8 with veins, 
Fair champaign with less rivers interveined. Milton. 


IN-TER-VENE), v. i. [L. intervenio ; inter and venio, 
to come.] 

1. To come or be between persons or things; to 
be situated between. Thus the Atlantic intervenes 
between Europe and America; the Mediterranean 
intervenes between Europe and Africa. 


Ne 


2. To come between points of time or events Fes, : 
ys- 


the period that intervened between the treaty of 
wick and the treaty of Utrecht. 

3. To happen in a way to disturb, cross, or inter- 
rupt. Events may intervene to frustrate our purposes 
oto in r undertake voluntarily for anoth- 

. To jnterpose Or undertake volun for ani 
er.. A third party may intervene, and accept a bill of ~ 
exchange for another. 

IN-TER-VENE’, nr. A coming between; interven- 
tion. [Wort pana? Wotton. 

IN-TER-VEN/IENT, a. 
intercedent ; interposed. [. 

IN-TER-VEN'ING, ppr. or a. Coming or being be- 
tween persons or things, or between points of time ; 


as, intervening space or time ; ing events or 
misfortunes ; & ening - 
IN-TEE-VEN’TION, x. [Fr., from LL, interventio.] 


1. A state of coming or being between ; interp 


i [L. inter and stella, a — “ 
+§ star, ne 


4 


Comjng or being between; 
Little uséd, Bacon, 


/ 
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tion. Light is not interrupted by the intervention of 


OS Agsuey of persed botw tnterpoet 
gency of persons een persons ; - 
tion ; mediation ; any interference that ‘may affect 
the intérests of others. 


Si Peed acids oor quarrels xi home withoat te intervention of a 

foreign power. Templs. 

3. Agency of means or {nstruments; as, effects are 

« produced by the intervention of natural causes. 

. 4, Interposition in favor of another; a voluntary 
undertaking of one party for another. A bill -of ex- 
change may be accepted by the intervention of a third 
person in bebalf of the drawer, or of ono of the in- 
dorsers, French Commercial Code, Walsh. 

IN-TER-VEN’TOR, x, [L.] A mediator; a person 
ancicntly designated by a church to reconcile par- 
ties, and unite them in the choice of officers. 

IN-TUR-VEN’YE, x. [Fr. intervenu.] [Coleman, 

Interposition. [Wot used.] Blount. 

og ee ERT’, vt. [L. interverto; inter and verto, 
to turn. . je 
To turn to another course or to another use. - [ Zit- 
tle re) A Wotton. 

ies a R/TE-BRAL, a. Being between the ver- 
tebra. . 

IN/TER-VIEW, 2. [inter and’ view: Fr. entrevue. 

A mutual sight or view; a meeting; usually, a 
formal meeting for some conference on an important 
subject; hence the word implies a conference, or 
mutual communication of thoughts. The envoy had 
an interview with the king, or with the secretary of 
foreign affairs, The parties had an interview, and 
adjusted their differences. 

4N-TER-VI3/I-BLE, a. In surveying, an epithet ap- 

lied to stations which are mutually visible, or can 
seen the one from the other. 

IN-TER-VOLVBE’, (in-ter-volv’,) v. t [L. intervolvo ; 
inter and volvo, to roll. 

To involve one within another, Milton, 

IN-TER-VOLV'ED, pp. Involved one within anoth- 
er; wrapped together. 

IN-TER-V LYV‘ING, ppr. Involving one within an- 


other. 
IN-TER-WEAVE’, v. t.3 pret. Intznwovz; pp. In- 
TERWOVEN. [inter and weave.] : 

1. To weave together ; to intermix or unite in text- 
ure or construction; as, threads of silk and cotton 
interwoven. 

2. To intermixz; to set among or together; as, a 
covert of interwoven trees. 


3. To intermingle ; to insert together; as, to inter-. 


weave truth with falsehood. 
ee eA ANG, per. Weaving together. 
IN-TER-WEAV'ING, x. Intertexture. Mi 
IN-TER-WISH’, v. t. [inter and wisk.] To wish mu- 
tually to each other. [Little used. Donne. 
IN-TER-WISH’ ED Selmer’! . ished mutually. 
IN-TER-WOKK’ING, m act of working to- 
ether. 
IN-TER-WO6VD’, ore of IntzRwRAvVE. 
it aga participle for interwoven. _ 
IN-TER-WOY'‘EN, pp. ora. Woven together ; inter- 
mized ; intermingling. 
IN-TER-WREAFH’ED, a. Woven into a wreath. 
IN-TEST’ A-BLB, a. intestabilis ; in and testabilis ; 
tgatis, a witness ; testor, to testify.] 

Not capable of making 2 will; legally unqualified 
or disqualified to make a testament ; as, a person un- 
qualified for want of discretion, or disqualified by loss 
of reason, is int Aylife. 

{N-TEST’A-CY, n. [from intestate.] The state cf dy- 
ing without making a will or disposing of one’s ef- 
fects, B tone. 

IN-TEST’ATE, e. [Fr. intestat ; L. intestatus; in and 
testatus, lestor, to make a will.] 

1, Dying withous having made a will, When a 
man dies intestate, his estate is committdd for settle- 
ment to administratars. ; 

2. Not devised ; mot disposed of by will; as, an 
intestate estate. Laws of Mass. and Conn. 
{N-THST’ATZ, 2. A person who dies without mak- 
ing a will. Blackstone. 
{N-TES/TIN-AL, a, [fkom intestine.\ Pertaining to 

the intestines of an animal body ; as, the intestinal 
tube or canal. Arbuthnot, 
<N-TES-TIN-A/LI-A, n. pl A class of animals which 
infest the interior of the bodies, and especially the 
intestine! canal, of other animals, . = Brande. 
4N-TES/TINE, (-tes’tin,) a [Fr. intestin ; L. intesti- 
nus, from i: within.] 

1, Internal ; inward ; opposed to Exruawat ; ap- 

ae tha human or other animal body ; a8, an intestine 


Milten uses 


2. Internal with regard to a, state or country ; do- 
Mestic, not forsign ; as, intestine feuds ; intestine war ; 
intestine enemiesa It is to be remarked that this word 
is usually or always applied to evils, We never say, 
intestine happiness or prosperity ; intestine trade, man- 


ufactures, or bills ; but intestine broils, trouble, disor- 
dors, calamities, war, &c.- We say, internal peace, 
welfare, prosperity, or internal broils, war, trade, &c. 
This restricted use of intestine 

Ary. 


ine séems to be entirely 
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IN-TES/TINE, 2. ; usually in the plural, Intestines. 
The canal or tube that extends, with convolutions, 
from the right orifice of the stomach to the enus. 

RG eA eae a. Inwrought; woven in. 

IN-THIRST"’, (in-thurst’,) v. t. [in and cage! To 

0. 


make thirsty. [Wot age Bp. 
IN-THRALL’, 2. t. [in and thrall; Sax. threal, a ser- 
vant ; Ir. traill.] 


To enslave ; to reduce to bondage or servitude ; to 
shackle. The Greeks have been inthralled by the 
Turks. 

She soothes, but never can inthrall my mind. Prior. 

Enact x0, pp. ora. Enslaved ; reduced to ser- 
vitude. 

IN-THRALL/ING » Enslaving. 
IN-THRALL/MENT, x. Servitude ; slavery ; bond- 
age. idton. 
IN-THRONE’, e. ¢. [in and throne.] To seat on a 
throne ; to raise to royalty or supreme dominian. 
{See EntHnzone, which is the more common orthog- 

Taphy. 

2. To induct or install a bishop into the powers 
and privileges of a vacant see. 

IN-THROGN-I-ZA/TION, zn. The act of enthroning, 
or state of being enthroned. Warburton. 

IN-THRON’IZE, v. t. To enthrone. [See IntHRoNE.] 

IN/TI-MA-CY, n. [from intimate.] Close familiarity 
or fellowship ; nearness in friendship. Rogers: 

IN'TI-MATE, a, [L. intimus, superl. of intus, or inte- 
rus, within. 

1, Inmost ; inward ; internal; as, 
pulse. 

2. Near ; close. 

He was honored with an intimate and immediate Saeee. 

oul, 

3. Close in friendship or acquaintance ; familiar ; 
as, an intimate friend ; intimate acquaintance, 

IN'TL-MATE, n. A familiar friend or associate ; one 
to whom the thoughts of another are intrusted with- 
out reserve. . 

IN'Ti-MATE, v. i. To share together. [Wot in use.] 

Spenser. 

‘IN/TI-MATE, v. t. | Fr. intimer; Sp. intimar ; It. inti- 
mare; Low L. intimo, to intimate, to register, to love 
Ha to make vne intimate, to enter, from inti- 
mus. 

To hint; to suggest obscurely, indirectly, or not 
very plainly ; to give slight notice of. He intimated 
his intention of resigning his office. 

‘Tis Heaven iteelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimate eternity to man. Addison, 

a eee pp. Hinted; slightly mentioned or 
signified. 

IN’TI-MATE-LY, adv. Closely ; with. close inter- 
mips and union of parts; as, two fluids intimately 
mixed. 

2. Closely ; with nearness of friendship or alliarice ; 
as, two friends intimately united ; two families inti- 
mately connected. 

3. Familiarly ; particularly ; as, to be intimately ac- 
quainted with facts or with a subject. 

IN'TI-MA-TING, ppr. Hinting; suggesting. 

IN-TI-MA’TION, n. [Fr., from intimate] Hint; an 
obscure or indirect suggestion or notice ; a declara- 
tion or remark communicating imperfect information. 
Our friend left us without giving any previous inti- 
mation of his design. 

IN/TIME, (in/tim,) a, [L, intimus.] 

Inward ; internal. [vt used.] Digby. 

IN-TIM’/I-DATE, »v. t; [Fr. intimider; ta and L, timi- 
dus, fearful ; timeo, to fear. 

To make fearful ; to inspire with fear ; to disheart- 
en ; to abash. ; 

Now guilt, once harbored in ths conscious 

Tntimilatce the breve, degrades the great. er: Trene, 

IN-TIM’I-DA-TED, pp. Made fearful ; abashed. 

IN-TIM/I-DA-TING, ppr. Making fearful; abashing. 

IN-TIM-I-DA/TION, n. are act of making fearful ; 
the state of being abashed. 

IN-TIN€-TIV'I-TY, 2. [L. in and ftinctus, dipped, 
stained. 

The Joke of the quality of coloring or tinging other 
bodies. Fuller’s earth is distinguished from colorific 
earths by its tntinctivity. Kirwan. 

IN-TIRE’, IN-TIRE/LY. See Entire and its deriva- 

IN-TVTLE. See Entities. [tives. 

IN’TO, prep. [in and to.] Noting entrance, or a pass- 
ing fromr the outsido of a thing to its interior parts. 
It follows verbs expressing motion, Come into the 
hope ; go into the church ; one strearn falle or runs 
ix_y another. Water enters tnto the fine vessels of 

ants, : 

a Noting penetration beyond tho outside or sur- 
face, or access to it. Look ino a letter or book ; look 
into an ment. 

3. Noting insertion. Infuse more spirit or anima- 
tion into the composition. 

4. Noting mixture. Put other ingredients into the 


compound. 
ma Noting Inclusion. Put these ideas inte other 


words. 
6. Noting the passing of a thing from one form or 
state to another. Compound substances may be re- 


tatimate im- 
Milton. 
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solved into others which are more simple ; ice is con- 
vertible into water, and water into vapor. Men are 
more easily drawn than forced into compliance. We 
reduce many distinct substances into one mass. We 
are led by evidence into belief of truth. Men are 
often enticed into the commission of crimes. Chil- 
dren are sometimes frightened into fits, and we are 
ail liable to be seduced into error and folly. 

IN-TOL’/ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L, intolerabilis; in 
and tolerabilis, tolero, to bear.] 

1, Not to be borne; that can not be endured ; as, 
intolerable pain ; intolerable heat or cold; an intolera- 
ble burden. 

2. Insufferable ; not to be allowed; as, intolerable 
laziness. ; 

IN-TOL/ER-A-BLE-NESS, 2, The quality of beng 
not tolerable or sufferable. 

IN-TOL/ER-A-BLY, adv. To a degree beyond endur- 
ance; as, intolerably cold ; intoleraily abusive. * 

IN-TOL/ER-ANCE, n. [from intolsrant.] Want of 
capacity to endure, Brande, 

2. Want of toleration ; the not enduring at all, or 
not suffering to exist without persecution ; as, the in- 
tolerance of a prince or a church toward a religious 
sect. Burke, 

IN-TOL/ER-ANT, a. [¥r., from L. im-and tolero, to 
endure. ] 

1. Not enduring ; not able tp endure, 

The powers of the human body being limited and intolerant of 

excesses, Arbuthnot. 
~2, Not enduring difference of opinion or worship ; 
refusing to tolerate others in the enjoyment of their 
opinions, rights, and worship. 
IN-TOL/ER-ANT, x. One who does not favor tolera- 


tion. Lowth. 
IN-TOL/ER-ANT-LY, adv. Not tolerantly ; not in- 

dulgently. ¥ 
IN-TOL’ER-4-TED, a. Not endured ; not tolerated. 


Chesterfield, 
IN-TOL-ER-A/TION, n. Intolerance ; refusal to tol- 
erate othefs in their opinions or worship. Chesterfield. 
IN-TOMB’, (jn-toom’,) v. t. [in and tomb.] To deposit 
in a tomb ; to bury. den. 
IN-TOMB’ED, (in-toomd’,) pp. ora. Deposited ta a 
tomb; buried. 
IN-TOMB’ING, (in-toom/ing,) ppr. 
tomb ; interring. 
IN'TO-NATE, v. i. [L. intono, intonatus ; in and tone, 
to sound or thunder. ° 
1. To sound ; to sound the notes of the musiczd 
2. To thundor, [seale, 
IN-TO-NA’TION, 2. In music, the action of sound- 
ing tho notes of the scale with the voice, or any other 
given order of musical tones, Brande. 
2, The manner of sounding or tuning the notes of 
8 musical scale. 
3. In speaking, {ie modulation of the voice in ex- 
pression. ; 
IN-TONE’, v. i. [L. intone, supra.} 
To utter a sound, or a deep, protracted sound. 
Ass intones to ass, Pope. 
IN-TOR/SION, xn. [L. intorqueo, intersum, to twist.] 
A winding, bending, or twisting, in any particular 
direction. In botany, the bending or twining of any 
part of a plant toward one side or the other, or in 
any direction from the vertical, Martyn. 
IN-TORT’, vo. t. [L. intortus, from intorqueo, to twist.) 
To twist ; to wreath; to wind; towring. Pope. 
IN-TORT’ED, pp. Twisted ; made winding, 
Arbuthnot. Pope. 
IN-'FORT’ING, ppr. 


Winding ; twisting. 
IN TO'TO. He Wholly ; entirely. 
IN-TOX'LEATE, v. t. [in and L. tozicum, which, 
Pliny informs us, is from taza, a species of tree, in 
Greek oyutdaf. Lib. xvi. 10. Tozicum is from the 
Greek 1+ {or,a bow or an arrow ; the barbarians used 
to poison their arrows, and hence tozicum, in Latin, 
came to signify poison. | 
1, To incbriate ; to make drunk ; a9 with spiritu- 
ous liquor. 
2 with new wine intoricated 
They ewim in mirth, — Milton, 
2. To excite the ‘spirits to a kind of delirium; to 
elate to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madness. Success 
may sometimes intozicate a man of sobriety. An en 
thusiast may be intozicated with zeal. 
IN-TOX'I-CATE, a. Inebriated. J. Montgomery. 
IN-TOX’I-CA-TED, pp. or a. Inebriated ; mado drunk ; 
excited to frenzy. 
IN-TOX/I-C4-TED-NESS, n, State of intoxication, 
IN-TOX'L-€4-TING, ppr. Inebriating; elating to ex- 
cess or frenzy. _ 
2 a. Having qualities that produce inebriation ; 


as, intoxicating liquors. 
IN-TOX-1-€4 TION, n. Inebriation ; ebriety ; drank- 
enness ; the act of making drunz. South. 
Technically, intoxication is made up of extraordi- 
nary exhilaration gradually increasing to delirium, 
with imperfect articulation and inability to regulate 
volun’ motien generally, which nally passes into 
unconsciousness and coma, 
2, Figuratively, a high excitement of mind ; an ela 


tion which rises to enthusiasm, frenzy, or ee: 


Depositing ia a 
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-TRAOT’A-BLE, a. [L. intractabilis; in and trac- 

tabilis, tracto, to handle, manage, govern ; Fr. intrai- 

(table ; It. intrattabile.] 

he Not to be governed or managed ; violent ; stub- 
rn ; obstinate ; refractory ; a3, am intractable tem- 


Tr. 
4 ig Not to be taught ; indocile, 
{N-TRAC€T!A-BLE-NESS, ) n.» The quality of being 
IN-TRACT-A-BIL'I-TY, ungovernable ; obstina- 
‘\ cy; perverseness, Porteus. 

2 Indocility. 
IN-TRACT’A-BLY, adv. 

manner. 

IN-TRA/DOS, n. In architecture, the interior and low- 
er line or curve of an arch. Brande. 
NT roe a, [L. intra and folium, a 

» leaf. 
Teese growing on the inside of a leaf; as, in- 
trafoliaceous stipules. Lee. Murtyn. 
IN-TRANCE’. See Entaance. 
IN-TRAN-QUIL’'LI-TY, n. [in and tranquillity.) Un- 
quietness ; inquietude ; want of rest. Temple. 
IN-TRAN’SIENT, (-shent,) g. Not transient; not 
assing suddenly away. Killingbeck. 
IN-TRANS’L-TIVE, a. lin intransitivus ; in and transeo, 
to pass over. ] : 
In grammar, an intransitive verb is one which ex- 
presses an action or state that is limited to the agent, 
or, in other words, an action that does not pass over 
to, or operate upon, an object ; as, I walk; I run; I 


sleep, 
IN-TRANS’I-TIVE-LY, adv. Without an object fol- 
lowing ; in the manner of an intransitive verb. 
t Lowth, 
IN TRAN 'SI-TU, [L.] In passing, or on the way 


out. 

IN-TRANS-MIS/SLBLE, a, That can not be trans- 
mitted. J. P. Smith. 
IN-TRANS-MU-TA-BIL/I-TY, n, The quality of not 
being transmutable. : Ray, 

IN-TRANS-MUO/TA-BLE, a, [i and transmutable.] 

That can not be transmutea or changed into anoth- 

er substance. : Ray. 
IN/TRANT, a. [L. intrans.] 

Entering; penetrating ; making entrance. 
IN-TREAS/URE, (in-trezh’ur,) v.t. [in and treasure] 
To lay up as in atreasury. [Little used.] Shak, 

IN-TREAT’FYL, a. Full of entreaty. Spenser. 
IN-TRENCH’,»v.t. [in and Fr. trancher, to cut. See 
Zaenon.] 

1, To dig or cut a trench around a place, as in for- 
ufication ; to fortify with a ditch and parapet. The 
urmy intrenched their camp, or they were intrenched. 

2. To furrow ; to make hollows in. 


In a perverse, stubborn 


His face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched. Milton. 


To intrench on; literally, to cut into; hence, to in- 
vade ; to enctoach ; to enter on and take possession 
of that which belongs to another. Jn the contest for 
power, the king was charged with intrenching on the 
rights of the nobles, and the nobles were accused of 
intrenching on the prerogatives of the crown. 

IN-TRENCH’ANT, a. Not tobe divided or wounded ; 
indivisible. [Not used.] hak. 
IN-TRENCH’ED, (in-trencht’,) pp Fortified with a 

ditch and parapet. 
IN-TRENCHI'ING, ppr. Fortifying with a trench and 


rapet. 

IN-TRENCH/MENT, n. Properly, a trench or ditch 
only ; but, as the earth thrown out of a trench forms 
8 part, and often the most necessary and useful part, 
of a fortification, hence intrenchment is generally un- 
derstood to signify a ditch and parapet, and some- 
times it signjfies fascines covered with earth, gabions, 
bags filled with earth or other materials collected te 
cover men from an enemy’s fire. 

On our aide we have thrown up intrenchments on Winter and 

Prospect Hills. Washington. 

2. Hence, figuratively, any defense or protection. 

IN-TREP'ID, a. [L. intrepidus; in and trepidus, trepi- 
do, to tremble. ] 

Literally, not trembling or shaking with fear; 
hence, fearless; bold; brave; undaunted; as, an 
intrepid soldier, 

IN-TRE-PID/I-TY, xn. [Fr. intrepidité.] 

Pearlessness ; fearless bravery in danger; undaunt- 
ed courage or boldness. The troops engaged with 
intrepidity. 

IN-TREP/ID-LY, ado. Without trembling or ehrink- 
ing from danger; fearlessly ; daringly ; resolytely. 


ope. 


IN/TRLCA-BLE, a, Entangling. [Wot in corn ie 
“Bhei 


IN’/TRI-€A-CY, 2. ee intrica’e.] The state of be- 
ing entangled ; perplexity ; involution ; complication ; 
as, the intricacy of a knot, and, figuratively, the intri- 
cacy of accounts, the intricacy of a cause in contro- 
versy, the intricacy of a plot. : ddison. 

IN'TEI-CATE, a, [1L. intricatus, from intrico, to fold ; 
im and tricor; It. intreceiare. See Tricx.] 

Entangled ; involved ; perplexed; complicated , 
obscure. We passed through intricate windings; 
we found the accounts iptricate: the case on trial is 


INT 


intricate; the plot of a tragedy may be too intricate 
to please. 
IN/TRI-€ATE, v. t. To perplex; to make obscure. 
Little Gey Camden. 
'TRI-CATE-LY, adv. With involution or infold- 
ings ; with perplexity or intricacy. Wotton. 
IN/TRI-CEATE-NESS, n. The state of being involved ; 
involution ; complication ; perplexity. Sidney. 
IN-TRI-€A/TION, n. Entanglement. [Wot any 
IN-TRIGUE’,’(in-treeg’,) m. [Fr. id. ; It. intrigo: 
verbs. Fr. intriyuer, to perplex, embroil, intrigue ; It. 
intricare, intrigare, to perplex, to make intricate ; 
Low L. intrico, intricor, to inwrap; tricor, to trifle, 
to show tricks; allied to-Gr. Spit, rotxos, hair or 
a lock of hair, as we should say, a plexus, In D. 
bedriegen, G. bitriegen, signify to cheat; D. driegen, 
to tack, to baste ; G. triegen, to deceive; trug, de- 
ecit, fraud. The primary sense seeins to be, to fold, 
lay over, or to draw together.] 

1. A plot or scheme of a complicated nature, in- 
tended to effect some purpose by secret artifices, An 
intrigue may be formed and prosecuted by an indi- 
vidual, and we often hear of the intrigues of a min- 
ister or a courtier, hut often several projectors are 
concerned in an intrigue, 

2. The plot of a play or romance; a camplicated 
scheme of designs, actions, and events, intended to 
awaken interest in an audience or reader, and make 
them wait with eager curiosity for the solution or 
development. ; 

3. A secret understanding or commerce of forbid- 
den love betWeen two persons of different sexes. 

Smart. 

4. Intricacy ; complication. [Wot in use.] Hale. 

IN-TRIGUE’, (in-treeg’,) v. i. To form a plot or 
scheme, usually complicated, and intended to effect 
some purpose by secret artifices. The courtier in- 
trigues with the minister. 
2 To carry on a commerce of forbidden love. 


Smart. 
IN-PRIGUE’, (in-treeg’,) v. t. “To perplex or render 
intricate. [Vet used.] I, Addison. 
IN-TRIGU’ER, (in-treeg’er,) n. One who intrigues ; 
one who forms plots, or pursues an object by secret 
artifices. 
IN-TRIGU’ING, (in-treeg'ing,) ppr. Forming secret 
plots or schemes, 
2. a. Addicted to intrigue; given to secret mach- 
inations. 
IN-TRiGU’/ING-LY, (in-treeg’ing-ly,) ado. With in- 
trigue ; with artifice or secret machinations. 
IN-TRIN’SE-CATE, a, Entangled; perplexed. [Not 


in mee 
IN-TRIN’SIE€, a, ([Fr. intrinseque; Sp. intrin- 
IN-TRIN’SI€-AL, seco; It. intrinsico; L. intrinse- 
cus; intra and sccus, It was formerly written Intarn- 
SECAL. | 
1, Inward ; internal; hence, true; genuine; real ; 
essential ; inherent; not-apparent or accidental ; as, 
the intrinsic value of gold or silver; the intrinsic 
merit of an action; the intrinsic worth or goodness 
of a person. ior. 
2. Intimate ; closely familiar. [Obs.] Wotton. 
IN-TRIN’SI€-AL-LY, adv. Internally ; in its nature ; 
really ; truly, 


A lie is a thing absolutely and intrinsically evil. South. 


IN-TRO-CES'’SION, (-sesh'un;) xn A depression, or 
sinking of parts inward. Smart. 
IN-TRO-DOCE’, v. t. [L. introduco; intro, within, 

and duco, to lead ; Fr. introduire; It. introdurre.] 

1. To lead or bring in; to conduct or usher into 
a place ; as, to introduce a person into a drawing- 
room. 

2. To conduct and make known; to bring to be 
acquainted ; as, to introduce a stranger to @ person ; 
to introduce a foreign minister to a prince. 

3. To bring something new into notice or practice; 
as, to introduce a new fashion, or a new remedy for 
A disease ; to introduce an improved mode of tillage. 

4. To bring in; to import ; as, to introduce foreign 


8. 

5. To produce ; to cause to exist; as, to introduce 
habits into children. ~ ; che. 

6. To begin; to open to notice. He introduced the 
subject with a long preface. 

7. To bring before the public by writing or dis- 
See 3 88, to introduce one’s self to notice or to the 

ublic, 

-TRO-DOC’ED, (in-tro-dist’,) pp. Led or oonduct- 
ed in ; brought in; made acquainted ; imported. 
IN-TRO-DOC’ER, n. One who introduces ; one who 
conducts another to a place or person; one who 
makes strangers known to each other; one who 
brings any thing into notice or practice. 
IN-TRO-DOC/’ING, ppr. Conducting or bringing in ; 
making known, as one stranger to another; bringing 
any thing into notice or practice. 
IN-TRO-DU€’TION, n. [Fr., from L. introductio.] 

1, The action of conducting or ushering into a 
place; used of persons; as, the tntroduction of a 
stranger into a saloon. 

2. The act of making persons known to each 
other ; as, the introduction of one stranger to another ; 
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‘IN-TRO-VERT’, 2. t, [1L. intro and verto.] 


the introduction of a foreign minister to a prince or 
court, and the introduction of company to a levee. 

3. The act-of bringing into a country ; as, the im 
troduction of gold or bullion, or of merchandise. 

4, The act of bringing something into notice, prac- 
tice, or use; as, the txtroduction of new modes of 
dress or of tillage. \ 

5. The part of a book which precedes the main 
work ; a prefuce or preliminary discourse, 

6. Thet part cf an oration or discourse in which - 
the speaker gives some general account of his design 
and subject, and prepares the minds of his audience 
for a favorable reception of his remarks or argu- 


ments. 
IN-TRO-DU€’TIVE, a. Serving to introduce; serv- 
ing as the megns to bring forward something. 
Lowth, 
IN-TRO-DU€’TIVE-LY, ado. In a manner serving 
to introduce. 
IN-TRO-DU€/TOR, n. Anintroducer. [JVot used.] 
IN-TRO-DU€’TO-RI-LY, adv. By way of introduc 


tion. 

IN-TRO-DU€’/TO-RY, a. Serving to introduce some- 
thing else; previous; prefatory; preliminary; as, 
introductory remarks ; an introductory discourse. 

IN-TRO-FLEX/ED, (-fiekst’,) a. Flexed or bent in- 


ward. 
IN-TRO-GRES/SION, (-gresh’un,) 2, [L. introgressio.} 
Entrance. [JWVot used.] 
IN-TROIT’, 2. [Fr., from L. introitus.] 
In the Roman Catholic service, the entrance or begin- 
ning of the mass; a passage of Scripture sung or 
chanted when the priest enters within the rails of the 


altar. Wheatley. 
IN-TRO-MIS/SION, (-mish/un,) x. [L.. intromissus, 
intromitto ; intro and mitto, to send.] 
1. The action of sending*in. Peacham. 
2. In Scots‘ law, an intermeddling with the effects 


of another. Johnson. 
IN-TRO-MIT", ov. t. (t intromitto, supra. ] 
1. To send in ; to Jet in ; to admit. Greenhill. 


2. To allow to enter ; to be the medium by whicha 
thing enters. Glass ,in the window in mits light 
without cold into a room. 

IN-TRO-MIT’, v. i. In Scottish law, to intermeddle 
with the effects of another. 

IN-TRO-MIT’TED . Allowed to enter. 

IN-TRO-MIT’TING, ppr. Admitting. 

2. Intermeddling with the effects of another, 
IN-TRO-RE-CEP/TION, ». The act of admitting in- 
to or within. Hammond, 
IN-TRO-SPEO€T’, v.¢. [1 introspicio ; intro and spe- 

cio, to look. 

To look into or within 3 to view the inside. 

IN-TRO-SPEC’TION, nx. A view of the inside or in- 
terior. 


1 was forced to make an introspection into my own mind. 


IN-TRO-SPECT’IVE, a. Inspecting within. 
IN-TRO-SOMPBP’, v. t.. [L. intro and eumo.] 
Tosink in. [Wot in use.] 
IN-TRO-SUS-CEP’TION,) ». The falling of one 
IN-TUS-8US-CEP’TION, part of an intestine in- 
to another, or the passing of one part within another. 
Core. Hooper. 
Ean ose a. [L. intro and veniens, venio, 
to come: 
Coming in or between; entering. [Little used.] 
Brown. 


IN-TRO-VER/SION, 2. The act of fring Oe 
er! 


To turn inward. a 
IN-TRO-VERT’ED, pp. Turned inward. 
IN-TRO-VERT’ING, ppr. Turning inward, 
IN-TRODE’, v. i. [L. intrudo ; in and trudo, to thrust. 

See Txrvst.] 

1. To thrust one’s self in; to come or go in with- 
out invitation or welcome ; to enter, as into compa- 
ny, against the will of the company or the host ; as, 
to intrude on families at unseasonable houra, Never 
intrude where your company is not desired. 

2, To encroach ; to enter or force one’s self in 
without permission ; 28, to intrude on the lands of — 
another. " 

3. To enter uncalled or uninvited, or without jus? 
right. Col. ii. 

IN-TRODE’, v.¢% To thrust one’s self in, or to enter 
into some place without right or welcome. 

2. To force or cast in. 

IN-TROD/ED, pp. Thrust in. 

2.a. In pe 4 eso amt which see, 

IN-TROD/ER. 1». ne who intrudes ; one-who thrusts 
pcan in, or enters where he has no right, or is not 
welcome. 


of tho heir. Davies, — 
They were all strangers and intrudyrs. 
IN-TROD‘ING, ppr. Entering without in 


right, or welcome. 
IN-TRO’SION, (-tra/zhun,) x. [Fr., from L. int 
from intrudo. 


1. The of thrusting in, or of entering int 
place or state without invitation, right, or welc 


iNU 


INV 


INV 


The company may be disturbed by the intrusion of an| IN-UN’DATE, ¢. t. [L. inundu, inundatis ; in and un- IN-VA-LES/VCENUE, x, [L. inealesco ] 


unwelcome guest. 
Many excellent strains which have been Joatled off by the intru- 
sions of fool fictions. Brown. 
aac Why this intrusion? 
Were not my orders that I should be private? Addison, 
2. Encroachment; entrance without right on the 
property or possessions of another. 
, 3. Voluntary entrance on an undertaking unsuita- 
ble for the person. Wotton. 
In geology, the penetrating of one rock, while 
in a melted state, into the cavities of othor iy 
und. 
AN-TRO/SIVE, a. Thrusting in or entering without 
right or welcome ; apt to intrude. Thomson. 
2. In geology, intrusive rocks, are rocks which have 
been forced, while in a melted state, into the cavities 
or between the layers of other rucks, Dana. 
N-TRO’SIVE-LY, ado. Without welcome or invita- 


tion. 

N-TRO’SIVE-NESS, n. The act of entering without 
permission or invitation. 

N-TRUST’, v, t. [in and trust.] To deliver in trust ; 
to confide to the care of; to commit to another with 
confidence in his fidelity ; as, to intrust a servant with 
one’s money or goods, or to intrust money or goods to 
aservant. We ixtrust an agent or factor with com- 
mercial business, or we intrust coinmercial eoncerns 
toanagent. We intrust our friends with secrets, or 
intrust secrets to them. 

IN-TRUST’ED, pp. Delivered in trust; committed 
tothe hands or care of another, in confidence that 
he will be faithful in discharging his duty. 

IN-TRUST’'ING, ppr. Delivering in trust; confiding 
to the care of. 2 

IN-TU-I''TION, (in-tu-ish’un,) n. [Sp. intuicion; L. 
intuitus, intueor ; in and tueor.] 

A looking on; a sight or view; but restricted to 
mental view or perception Particularly and appropri- 
ately, the act by which the mind perceives the agree- 
ment or disagreeinent of two ideas, or the truth of 
things, immediately, or the moment they are present- 
ed, without the intervention of other ideas, or with- 
out reasoning and deduction. 

We know vg intuition, that a part is less than the whole. 

: Encyc. 

IN-TO'LTIVE, a. [Sp. and It. intuitiro; Fr. intuitif.] 

1, Perceived by the mind immediately, without the 
intervention of argument or testimony; exhibiting 
druth to the mind on bare inspection; as, intuitive 
evidence. 


2. Received or obtained by intuition or simple in- 


spection ; as, intuitive judgment or knowledge. 
3. Seeing clearly ; as, an intuitive view ; intuitive 
vision. F Hooker. 
4, Having the power of discovering truth without 
reasoning ; as, the intuitive powers of celestial be- 


ings. 
INT U'L-TIVE-LY, adv. By immediate perception ; 
"without reasoning ; as, to perceive truth intuitively. 
IN-TU-MESCE’, (in-tu-mes’,) v. i. [L. intumesco ; in 
and tumeo, to swell.) 
To swell; to enlarge or expand with heat. 
Io a higher heat it intumesces, and melts into a yellowish-black 
mass. Kirwan, 


IN-TU-MES’CENCE, n. [Supra.] The action of swell- 


ing. 
5 A swell; a swelling with bubbles ; a rising and 
enlarging ; a tumid state. Woodward, 
AN-TO’MU-LA-TED, a. Unburied. 
IN-TUR-GES’/CENCE, n. [L. in and turgesco, to 


swell.] 
A swelling; the action of swelling or state of be- 
ing swelled. Brown, 
IN'TUSE, xn. [L. intusus. 
A bruise. [JVot in use. Spenser. 
IN-TUS-SU; 


P/TION, n. [L. intus and rere] 

The reception of one part within another ; applie 
to the reception of a contracted part into a part not 
contracted. 

IN-TWINE’, v. t. [in and twine.] To twine or twist 
together; to wreath; as, a wreath of flowers in- 
twined. . 

IN-TWIN’ED, pp. Twisted together. _ 

IN-TWIN’‘ING, ppr. Wreathing together. 

IN-TWIST’, v.t. [in and twist.] To twist together ; 
to interweave. ' Parkhurst. 

IN-TWIST’ED, pp. Twisted together. 

IN-TWIST’ING, ppr. Twisting together. 

IN‘G-LIN, x. A peculiar vegetable principle extracted 


from the Inuia helenium, or elecampane- Ure. 
IN-UM'BRATE, v.t. [L. znumbro.] 
To shade. 
IN-UM‘BRA-TED, pp. Shaded. 
IN-UN€’TION, 2. inuxctus, inungo: in and ungo, 
to anoint.] - : 
Ray. © 


The action of anointing; unction. 
IN-UNC-TU-OS/I-TY, nx. [L. ix and unctus, or Eng. 
unctuous.) 

The want of unctuosity ; destitution of greasiness 
or oiliness which is porceptible to the touch, as,-the 
inunctuosuty of porcelain clay. Kirwan, 

IN-UN’DANT, a. [L. inundans, infra.) 

Overflowing. . Shenstone. 


‘ate 


wa > 


da, a wave, or its root. ‘ 

1. To overflow ; to deluge ; to spread over with a 
fluid. The low lands along the Mississippi are inun- 
dated almost every spring. 

2. To fill with an overflowing abundance or super- 
fluity ; as, the country was once inundated with bills 
of credit. The presses ixnundate the country with pa- 


pers. . 

IN-UN’DA-TED, pp. or a. Overfiowed ; spread over 
with a fluid ; copiously supplied. 

IN-UN'DA-TING, ppr.  Overfiowing ; 
spreading over. 

IN-UN-DA'TION, n. [L. inundatio.]} 

1. An overflow of water or other fluid; a flood; a 
rising and spreading of water over low grounds, Hol- 
land has frequently suffered immensely by inundations 
ofthe sea. The Delta in Egypt is annually enriched 
by the inundation of the Nile. 

2. An overspreading of any kind; an overflowing 
or superflgous abundance. 

IN-UN-DER-STAND/ING, a. Void of uaderstanding. 

A bad word, and not used.] Pearson, 

IN-UR-BANE’, a. Uncivil; uncourteous, unpol- 

IN-UR-BANE’LY, adv. Without urbanity.  [ished. 

IN-UR-BANE/NESS, n._ Incivility. 

IN-UR-BAN’I-TY, x. [in and urbanity.] Incivility ; 
rude, unpolished manners or deportment ; want of 
courteousness, ; . Bp. Hall, 

IN-URE’, (in-yire’,) v. t. i and ure. .Ure signifies 
use, practice, in old English and Norman French, In 
Chaucer, it seems to bear rather the signification of 
luck or fortune. In Scottish, it is used in both senses, 
See Une.] 

To habituate ; to accustom ; to apply or expose in 
use or practice till use gives little or no pain or incon- 
venience, or makes little impression. Thus a man 
inures his body to labor and toil, till he sustains that 
which would destroy a body unaccustomed to it. So 
we inure ourselves tu cold or heat. Warriors are in- 
ured to blood, and seamen are inured to hardships 
and deprivations, 

IN-URE/, v. 7. To passin use; to take.or have effect ; 
to bexapplied ; to serve to the use or benefit of; as, a 
gift of lands inures to the heirs of the grantce, or it 
inures to their benefit. 

IN-UR/ED, (in-yard’,) pp. Accustomed; hardened by 


use. 
IN-URE’MENT, (in-yire’/ment,) xn. Use; practice ; 
habit ; custom ; frequency. Johnson. Wotton. 
IN-UR/ING, (in-yir/ing,) ppr. Wabituating; accus- 
toming. 
2. Passing in use to the benefit of. 
IN-URN!, v. t. [inand urn.] To bury ; to inter; to 
intomb. 


deluging ; 


The sepulcher 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurned, 

2. To put in an urn. 

IN-URN'‘ED, pp. Deposited in a tomb. 

IN-URN'ING, ppr. Interring ; burying. 

IN-U-SJ-TA/TION, 2. Neglect of use ; disuse. [Lit- 
tle us 2 Paley. 

IN-US’TION, (in-ust/yun,) x. [L. inustio, inuro; in 
and uro, to burn.] 

1. The action of burning. 

2. A branding ; the action of marking by burning. 

IN-U’/TILE, a. [Fr., from L. inutilis.] 

Unprofitable ; useless. [JVot in use.] Bacon. 

IN-Y-TIL/I-TY, n, [Fr. inutdité; L. inutilitas ; in and 
utilitas, See Uriity.] 

Useléssness; the quality of being unprofitable ; 
unprofitableness ; as, the inutility of vain specula- 
tions and visionary projects, 

IN-UT’TER-A-BLE, a. That can not be uttered. 

- Milton. 

IN VAC'Y-0O,[L.] Ina vacuum or empty space. 

IN-VADE’, v. t. . invado ; in and vada, to go. 

1. To enter a country, as an army with hostile in- 
tentions ; to enter as an enemy, with a view to con- 
quest or plunder ; to attack. The French armies in- 
vaded Holland in 1795. They invaded Russia and 
perished. 

2. To attack ; to assail ; to assault. 

There shall Ps scditions among men, and invading one another, 

ras. 

3. To attack ; to infringe ; to encroach on ; to vi- 
olate. The king invadsd the rights and privileges of 
the people, and the people invaded the prerogatives of 
the king. - 

4. To go into; a Latinism. [Not used.) Spenser. 

5. To fall on; to attack ; to seize; as, a disease 
invades the system. 

IN-VAD/ED, pp. cr a. Entered by an army with a 
hostile design ; attacked ; assaulted ; infringed ; vi- 
olated. * , 

IN-VAD’ER, 2, One who enters the territory of an- 
other with a view to war, conquest, or plunder. 

‘ Bacon. Swift 


Shak. 


2. An assailant. 

3. An encroacher ; an inttuder ; one who infringes 
the rights of another. Hammond. 
IN-VAD’ING, ppr. or a, Entering on the possessions 
of another with a view to war, conquest, or plunder ; 

assaulting; infringing ; attacking. é 


Strength; health. Dict, 
IN-V AL-E-10/DIN-A-RY, a. Wanting health. 
IN-VAL/ID, a. [L. invalidus ; in and validus, strong, - 

from valco, to be strong, to avail.] 

I. Weak ; of no furce, weight, or cogency. 

; Milton, 

2. In law, having no force, effect, or efficacy ; 
void; null; aos, an invalid contract or agreement. 

IN'VA-LED, x. [Fr. invalide; L. invalidus, supra.] 

1. A person who is weak and infirm; a person 
sickly or indisposed. 

2. A persun who is infirm, wounded, maimed, or 
otherwise disabled for active scrvice; a soldicr of 
seaman worn out in service. The hospitals fur in- 
valids at Chelsea and Greenwich, in England, are in~ 
stitutians honorable to the English nation. 

IN'VA-LID, v. t. To enroll on the list of invalids iv 
the military or naval service. 

IN-VAL'ID-ATE, v. t. [from invalid ; Fr. invalider.] 

1. To weaken or lessen the force of ; more geuer= 
ally, to destroy the strength or validity of ; to render 
of no furce or effect; as, to invalidate an agreement 
or a contract. 

2. To overthrow ; to prove to be of no force ; as to 
invalidate an argument. 

VAR De yp. Rendered invalid or of no 

urce. 

IN-VAL/ID-A-TING, pyr. Destroying the force and 

IN-VA-LID/I-TY, n. [Fr. invalidité.] [effect of. 

Weakness ; want of cogency ; want of legal force 
or aan 3 as, the invalidity of an agreement or of a 
will, 

IN-VAL/ID-NESS, 2. Invalidity ; as, the invalidness 
of reasoning. 

IN-VAL'U-A-BLE, a. [in and valuable.] Precious 
above estimation ; so valuable that its worth can not 
be estimated ; inestimable. The privileges of Chris- 
tians are invaluable, 

IN-VAL/U-A-BLY, adv. Inestimably. Bp. Hall. 

IN-VA'RI-A-BLE, a, [Fr.; in and variable, from 
vary. 

Auer in the same state ; immutable; unaltera- 
ble ; unchangeable ; that does not vary ; always uni- 
form, The character and the laws of the Supreme 
Being must necessarily be invariable, 

IN-VA'/RI-A-BLE-NESS,) x2. Constancy of state, 

IN-VA-RI-A-BIL/I-TY, conditim, or quality ; 
inimutability ; unchangeableness, 

IN-VA/RI-A-BLY, adv. Constantly ; uniformly ; with- 
out alteration or chinge. We are bound to pursue 
inrartably the path of duty. 

IN-VA/RI-ED, (in-vi'rid,) a, Unvaried ; not changing 
or altering. | Blackwall, 
IN-VA'SION, (-va'zhun,) n. [L. invasio, from invado. 
See Invape. 4 

1. A hostile entrance into the possessions of anoth. 
er ; particularly, the entrance of a hostile army into 
a country for the purpose of conquest or plunder, or 
the attack of a military force. The north of Eng- 
land and south of Scotland were for centuries 
subject to irvasion, each from the other. The inva- 
sion of England by William the Norman was in 
1066. 

2, An attack on the rights of another; infringe- 
ment or violation. 

3. Attack of a disease; as, the invasion of the 
lague, in Egypt. Arbuthnot. 
IN-VA'SIVE,.a. [from invade.] Entering on anoth- 
er’s possessions With hostile designs ; aggressive. 

2. Infringing another’s rights. 

IN-VE€’TION, x. Invective, which see, [Invection 
is little used. 

IN-VEC’TIVE, x. [Fr. invective; Sp. invectiva; It. 
invettiva; from L. inveho, See InvercuH.]- 

A railing speech or expression ; something uttered 
or written, intended to cast opprobrium, censure, or 
reproach on another ; a harsh or reprvachful accusa- 
tion. It differs from reproof, as the latter may come 
from a fricnd, and be intended for the good of the 
person reproved ; but invective proceeds from an en- 
emy, and is intended to give pain or to injure. 

Encyc. 

It is followed by against. He uttered severe invec 
tives against the unfortunate general. 

IN-VE€’TIVE, a. Satirical; abusive ; railing. 


Druden. 
IN-VE€’/TIVE-LY, adv. 


Satirically ; abusively. 
Shak. 
IN-VEIGH’, (in-va’,) v. i. [L. inveho, to bear, throw 
or bring on or against ; in and reho, to carry.) 

To exclaiin or rail against ; to utter censorious and 
bitter Janguage against any one; to reproach; with 
against. The author tuveighed sharply against the 
vices of the clergy in his age. Men inveigh against 
the follies of fashion. 

IN-VEIGH/ER, (in-va‘er,) ». One who rails; a 


railer. 

IN-VEIGH/ING, (in-va/ing,) ppr. Exclaiming against ; 
railing at ; uttering bitter words, 

IN-VEI'GLE, (in-vé'gl,) vt. [Norm. enveogler, to ine 
veigle, to blind; Fr. aveugler. Qu. G. aufwiegeln, to 
stir up or rouse ; Sw. upwigla, the same. The affin- 
ities of this word are obscure.] ; 
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INV 


To entice; to seduce; to wheedle; to persuade to | LIN-VERSE’, (in-vers’,) a. [L. mversus. See InvERt.] 


something evil by deceptive arts or flattery, 


Yet have they many baits and guileful spells 
To inveigle and invite th’ unwary scnee. 


IN-VEI'/GLED, (in-vé'gld,) pp. Enticed; wheedled ; 
seduced froin duty. 
IN-VEI’GLE-MENT, 
to evil ; enticement. 
IN-VEV'GLER, ». One who entices or draws into 
any design by arts and flattery. 
IN-VEI/GLING, ppr. or a. Enticing; wheedling; 
ersuading to any thing bad. 
IN-VEIL’ED, (in-vald’,) a. Covered as with a veil. 
Browne. 
IN-VEND’I-BLE, a. Not vendible or salable. 
Jefferson. 
IN-VENT’, v. t. [Fr. inventor; Sp. inventar; It. in- 
ventare ; i invenio, invantum: in and venio, to come ; 
literally, to come to, to full on, to meet, Eng. to find.] 

1. To find out something new; to devise some- 
thing not before known; to contrive and produce 
something that did not before exist; as, to invent a 
new instrument of music; to invent a machine for 
spinning ; to invent gunpowder. [See Inventron.] 

2. To forge; to fabricate ; to contrive falsely ; as, 
to invent falsehoods, 

3. To feign ; to frame by the imagination ; as, to 
invent the inachinery of a poem. 

4. To light on; to meet with. [This is the literal 
sense, but not now used, ] Spenser. 
IN-VENT’ED, pp. Found out; devised ; contrived ; 

forged ; fabricated. 
IN-VENT/FUL, 2. Full of invention. Gifford. 
IN-VENT’I-BLE, a. That can be invented. 
IN-VENT’I-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being inventi- 
IN-VEN'TION, n. [Fr., from L. inventio.] [ble. 

1, The action or operation of finding out some- 
thing new; the contrivance of that which did not 
before exist ; as, the invention of logarithms; the in- 
vention of the art of printing; the invention of the 
orrery. Invention differsfrom Discovery. Invention 
is applied to the contrivance and production of some- 
thing that did not before exist. Discovery brings to 
light that which existed before, but which was not 
known. We are indebted tp invention for the ther- 
mometer and barometer. We are indebted to dis- 
covery for the knowledge of the isles in the Pacific 
Ocean, and for the knowledge of galvanism, and 
many species of earth not formerly known. This 
distinction is important, though not always ob- 
served. 

2. That which is invented. The cotton gin is the 
swwention of Whitney ; the steamboat is the invention 
of Fulton. The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders 
are said to be inventions of the Greeks ; the ‘Tuscan 
and Corhposite are inventions of the Latins. 

3. Forgery ; fiction. Fables are the inventions of 
ingenious men. 

4, In painting, the finding or choice of the objects 
which are to enter into the composition of the piece. 

Encye, 

5. In poetry, it is applied to whatever the poet adds 
to the history of the subject. 

6. In rhetoric, the finding and selecting of argu- 
ments to prove and illustrate the point in view. 

‘7. The power of inventing; that skill or inge- 
nuity’ which is or may be employed in contriving any 
thing new. Thus we ray, a man of invention. Encyc. 

8. Discovery ; the finding of things hidden or be- 
fore unknown. [Less proper. Ray. 

Invention of the cross; a festival in the Roman 
Catholic church, celebrated May 3d, in honor of the 
finding of our Savior’s cross. Brande. 

IN-VENT‘IVE, a. [Fr. inventif.] 
Ablo to invent; quick at contrivance ; ready at 
expedients ; a3, an inventive head or genius. Dryden. 
IN-VENT’IVE-LY, ado. By the power cf invention. 
IH-VENT/IVE-NESS, n. The faculty of inventing. 
IN-VENT’OR, 2. One who finds out something new ; 
one who contrives and produces any thing not be- 
fore existing; a contriver. The inventors of inany 
, of the most useful arts are not known. 
IN-VEN-TO/RI-AL-LY, ado. In the manner of an 
inventory. Shak, 
IN’ VEN-TO-RI-ED, (in’ven-to-rid,) pp. Inserted or 
registered in an inventory. 
EN/VEN-TO-RY, x. [Sp. and It, inventario; Fr. in- 
ventaire; from invent. ] 

1, An account, catalogue, or schedule, of all the 
goods and chattels of a decensed person, In some of 
the United States, the inventory must include an 
necount of the real as well as the personal estate of 
the deceased. 

2. A catalogue of movables. 

3. A catalogue or account of particular things. [4n 
indefinite nse of the word. 

IN’ VEN-TO-RY, v.t. [Fr. inventorier. 

1, To make an inventory of ; to make a list, cata- 
logue, or schedule of; as, to inventory the goods and 
estates of the deceased. Blackstone. 

2. To insert or register in an account of goods. 

IN-VENT/RESS, « [from invent.) A female that 
invents. Dryden, 


Milton. 


(itt-vé’gl-ment,) 2. Seduction 
South, 
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Inverted ; reciprocal ; opposed to Direct. 

Inverse or reciprocal ratio, is the ratio of the recip- 
rocals of two quantities, 

Inverse or reciprocal proportion, is an equality be- 
tween a direct ratio and a reciprocal ratio. Thus, 
4: 2:24:24, 0r4:2::3:6, inversely, J. Day. 

IN-VERSE'LY, (in-vers'ly,) adv. In an inverted or- 
der or manner; a term used when one quantity is 
greater or less according as another is less or greater. 

IN-VER/SION, x. [Fr., from L. inversio. See Invert.] 

1. Change of order, 50 that the last becomes first 
and the first last ; a turning or change of the gatural 
order of things. 

It is jus the inversion of an act of parliament; your lordahi 

st signed it, and then it was passed among the lords ani 
commons, Dryden. 

2. Change of places, so that each takes the place 
of the other. 

3. A turning backward; a contrary method of 
operation. Problems in geometry and arithmetic 
are often proved by inversion, as division by multi- 
plication, and multiplication by division. 

4. In geometry, a change in the order of the terms 
of a proportion, so that the second takes the place of 
the first, and the fourth of the third. 

5. In grammar, a change of the natural order of 
words ; as, ‘* of all vices, impurity is one of the mort 
detestable,” instead of “impurity is one of the most 
detestable of all vices.” 

6. In music, the change of position either of a sub- 
ect or of a chord. Busby. 

IN-VERT’, v. i. [L. inverto; in and verto, to turn.) 

1. To turn into a contrary direction ; to turn up- 
side down ; as, to invert a cone; to invert a hol »w 
vessel, 

2. To place in a contrary order or method ; as, to in- 
vert the rules of justice ; to invert the order of words. 


Dryden. 


3. In music, to change the order of the notes which 
form a chord, or the parts which eompose harmony. 
Encyc, 
4. To divert; to turn into another channel; to 
embezzle. [Not in beers Knolles. 
IN-VER/TE-BRAL, a. stitute of a Vertebral col- 
umn, as animals. Ed. Encye. 
IN-VER’/TE-BRATE, n. An animal Beving no verte- 
bral column, or spinal bone. 
IN-VER’TE-BRATE, a. Destitute of a back-bone 
IN-VER’/TE-BRA-TED, $ or vertebral chain. [See 
VERTEBRATED.] 
IN-VERT’ED, pp. or a. Turned to a contrary direc- 
tion ; turned upside down; changed in order. 
IN-VERT’ED-LY, adv. In a contrary or reversed 
Derham. 


order. 

IN-VERT’ENT, zx. A medicine intended to invert 
the natural order of- the successive irritative motions 
in the system. Darwin. 

IN-VER1’ING, ppr. Turning in a contrary direction ; 
changing the order. 

IN-VEST’, c. t. [Fr. investir; L. investio; in and 
vestio, to clothe. See *’isy,] 

1, To clothe; to dress; to put garments on; to 
array ; usually and most correctly followed by with, 
before the thing put on; as, to invest one with a 
mantle or robe. In this sense, it is used chiefly in 
poetry and elevated prose, not in colloquial dis- 
course. 

2. To clothe with office or authority ; to place 
in possession of an office, rank, or dignity ; as, to 
invest a person with a civil office, or with an eccle- 
siastical dignity. 

3. To adorn; to grace; as, to invest with honor. 

Shak. 

4. To clothe ; to surround ; as, to be é@eested with 
light, splendor, or glory. 

5. To confer; to give. [Little used. Bacoz. 

6. To inclose ; to surround; to block Wp, s0 as to 
intercept succors of men and provisions and prevont 
escape ; to lay sicge to; as, to .nvest a town. 

7. To lay out money in the purchase of some 
species of property, usually of a permanent nature ; 
literally, to clothe money in something ; as, to invest 
money in funded or bank stock; to invest it in lands 
or goods. In this application, it is always followed 


And winter storms invert the year. 


by in, 

IN-VEST/ED, pp. Clothed; dressed ; adorned; in- 
closed. 

IN-VEST’IENT, (-yent,) a. Covering ; clothing. 

Woodward, 

IN-VES/TI-GA-BLE, a, [from investigate.] That 
may be investigated or searched out; discoverable 
by rational search or disquisition. The causes or 
reasons of things are sometimes investigable. 

IN-VES/TI-GATE, v.t, [L. investigo; im and vestizo, 
-to follow a track, to search ; vestigium, a track or 
footstep.) ‘ 

To search into ; to inquire and examine into with 
care and accuracy ; to find out by careful disquisi- 
tion; as, to investigate the powers and forces of 
nubire ; to investigate the causes of natural phenom- 


ena; to investigate the principles of moral duty ;} IN-VIL/LAG-ED, a, 
FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METS, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


INV 


5 s pagar hg the conduct of an agent or the motives 
of a prince. 

TRA EST LGACEED, pp. Searched into ; examined 
with care. 

IN-VES/TI-GA-TING, ppr. Searching into ; inguirjng 
into with care. 

IN-VES-TI-GA/TION, 2. -yfrom L, investizatio.} 

The action or process searching minutely for 

truth, facts, or principles; a careful inquiry to find 
out what is unknown, either in the physical or moral 
world, and either by observation and experiment, or, 
by argument and discussion. Thus we speak of the 
investigations of the philosopher and the mathema- 
tician ; the investigations of the judge, the moralist, 
and the divine. 

IN-VES/TI-GA-TIVE, a. Curious and deliberate in 
researches. Pegge. 

IN-VES’/TI-GA-TOR, n. One who searches difigent- 


ly into a subject. 
IN-VEST’ING, ppr. Clothing; dressing; adorning; 
inclosing. 
IN-VEST’I-TURE, x. [Fr. Seo Invest. 
tion of giving possession, or livery of seizin. 
The grant of land or a feud was P sien 
Liv 


The ace 


corpora’ investiture, or open ery of possession. 
Blackstone, 
It was customary for princes to make investiture ot ecclesiastical 
benefices. Encyc. 


2. The right of 
office, or benefice, 


Ho had refused (o yleld to the pope the investiture of bis 


IN-VEST’IVE, a. Clothing; encircling. 
IN-VEST/MENT, n. The action of investing, 
2..Clcthes ; dress ; garment ; habit. 
We now use VestTmEnT. 
The act of surrounding, blocking up, or besieg- 
ing by an armed force. 
The capitulation was signed by the commander of the fort, within 
six days after its investment. Marshall, 
4, The Jaying out of money in the purchase of 
some species of property, usually of a permanent na- 
ture ; literally, the clothing of money with some- 
thing. . 
Before the investment could be made, a change of the market 
might render it Ineligible. Hamilton, 
IN-VET’ER-A-CY,n. [L. inveteratio. See Inveten- 
ATE. 
le continuance, or the firmness or deep-rooted 
obstinacy of any quality or state acquired by time; 
as, the inveteracy of custom and habit; usually or al- 
ways applied. in a bad sense; as, the inveteracy of 
prejudice, of error, or of any evil habit. 
IN-VET’ER-ATE, a_ [L. inveteratus, invetero ; in and 
vetero, frum vetus, old. 
1. Old ; long established. 
It fs an inveterate and recelved opinion, [Obs.] Bacon. 


2, Deep-rooted ; firmly established by long contin- 
uance ; ‘obstinate ; used of evils; as, an inveterate 
disease ; an inveterate abuse; an inveterate course of 


giving possession ef any manor, 


sin. 
3. Having fixed habits by Jong continuance ; used 
of persons; a8, an inveterate sinner. 
4, Violent ; deep-routed ; obstinate; as, inveterate 
enmity or malice. 
IN-VET’ER-ATE, ».t. [L. invetero, to grow a | 
To fix and settle by long continuance. [ Obsolete, 
or little used.] Bacon. 
IN-VET’ER-ATE-LY, adv. With obstinacy; vio- 


lently. 

IN-VET/ER-ATE-N ESS, 2. Obstinacy confirmed by 
time; inveteracy; as, the tnveterateness of a mis- 
chief. . Locke. 

IN-VET-ER-A/TION, n. The act of hardening or 
confirming by long continuance. 

IN-VID/I-OUS, a, [L. invidiosus, from invideo, to en- 
vy ; in and video, to see, Invideo signifies, proper- 
ly, to look aaitns. 

1, Envious ; malignané. Evelyn. 
2, Likely to incur ill-will or hatred, or to provoke 
envy ; hateful. [This is the usual sense.] 


Agameinnon found it an invidious affair to give the preference to 
any one of the Grecian heroes, . Broome, _ 


IN-VID’I-OUS-LY, adv. Eaviously ; ea re 
2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 
IN-VID/I-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of provoking 
envy or hatred. 
IN-VIG/I-LANCE, (-vij’e-lans,) 2. Want of vigilance ; 
neglect of watching, 
IN-VIG/OR-ATE, v. t. [It. invi i in and vigor.) 
To give vigor to; to strengthen; to animate ; to) 
give life and energy to. Exercise invigorates the 
body ; cheerfulness invigorates the mind. 
hristinn graces and virtues can not be, unless fed, inoigor 
‘3 ated, aa animated by Da che charity. Atterbury. 


IN-VIG/OR-A-TED, pp. or a Strengthened ; ani- 


mated, 

IN-VIG/OR-A-TING, ppr. ora. Giving fresh vigor to; 
Senn : 
IN-VIG-OR-A/TION, x. The action of invigorating, 
or state of being ph Saar y 

urned into a village, Browne. 


INV: 


IN-VIN'CI-BLE,¢@. [Fr. inviacible; L. in and vIRco, 
to conquer.] 

1. Not to be conquered or suisdued ; that can not 

be overcome ; unconquerable ; as, an invincible ar- 


my. : 
2. Not te be, overcome ; insuperable ; as, an invin- 
cible obstacle, error, habit, or objection. 
IN-VIN/CI-BLE-NESS, ) x. The quality of being un- 
IN-VIN-CI-BIL/I-TY, conquerable ; insuperable- 
ness. 
IN-VIN'CI-BLY, ado. Unconquerably ; insuperably. 
IN-V1'0-LA-BLE, a, Fr, from L. inoiotabilis; in and 
violabilis, vielo, to violate. 

1, Not to be profaned; that ought not to be in- 
jured, polluted, or treated with irreverence ; as, a sa- 
cred place and sacred things should be considered 
inviolable, Milton. 

4 2. Not to be broken ; as, an inviolable league, cov- 
,enant, agreement, contract, vow, or promise. 

‘ 3. Not to be injured or tarnished ; as, inviolable 
chastity or honor. 

4. Not susceptible of hurt or wound ; as, inviolable 
saints. Milton. 
IN-VY/O-LA-BLE-NESS, ) x. [from inviolabie.] The 
IN-VI-O-LA-BIL/I-TY, quality or state of being 
inviolable ; as, the inviolability of crowned heads. 

Ward. 

2. The quality of not being subject to be broken. 

IN-VI'O-LA-BLY, adv. Without profanation ; with- 
out breach or failure ; as, a sanctuary inviolably sa- 
cred ; to keep a prontise inviolably. 

IN-VY/O-LATE, a. [L. inviolatus. 

Unhurt; uninjured; unprofaned; unpolluted ;.' 

unbroken, 
But let inviolate truth be always 
To thee, ime Denham. 
IN-VI'O-LA-TED, a. Unprofaned; unbroken; un- 
' violated. Drayton. 
IN’VI-OUS, a. [L. invius; ia and via, wag 
Impassable ; untrodden, udibras. 
IN’VI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being impassable. 
IN-VI-RIL/I-TY, 2. Absence of manhood. 
Ward. Prynne. 
vg telat v t [L. in and viscus, glue, bird- 
me. 

1. To lime; to daub with glue. 

2. To catch with glue or birdlime; to entangle 
with glutinous matter. [Little used.) Brown. 

IN-VIS'’€A-TED, pp. Limed; daubed with glue. 
IN-VIS/CER-ATE, v.t, To breed; to nourish. [4 
bad word.]} Mountagu. 
IN-VIS-L-BIL/I-TY, )n. [Fr. invisibilité, from invi- 

IN-VIS/I-BLE-NESS, sible. ] 

The state of being invisible ; imperceptibleness to 
the sight. Ray. 
IN-VIS/I-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. invisibilis; in and 

wisibilis, viso, to see.] 

That can not be seen; imperceptible by the sight. 
Millions of stars, invisible to the naked eye, may be 
seen by the telescope. 

He endured, as seeing him who Is invisible. — Heb. xi. 


IN-VI8/I-BLY, adv. In a manner to escape the sight ; 
imperceptibly to the eye. Denham. 
IN-VIS/ION, (-vizh/un,) n. [in-and vision.] Want of 

vision, or the power of seeing. ee used.) Brown. 
IN-VI'TA MI-NER'VA, v. a. (1. Minerva, the god- 
dess of wisdom, being unwilling. ] 

Without the help of genius. 

od liad n. [Fr., from L.’invitatio. 
VITE. 

The act of inviting ; solicitation ; the calling or re- 
questing of a person’s company to visit, to dine, or 
to accompany him to any place. 

IN-VI/TA-TO-RY, a. Using or containing invita- 
tions. Wheatley. 
IN-VI/TA-TO-RY, n. A part of the service in the 
Reman Catholic church ; a psalm or anthem sung in 

the morning. 

Antiphooary, a service-book, which contained all the invilatorics, 

Encyc. 


responsories, and collects, 


IN-VITE’, 2. t. [L. invito; It. invitare; Fr. inviter. 
This word is formed by in and the Teutonic did, or 
its root ; indid. See Bip.] 

1. To ask to dosome act or to go to some place ; to 
request the company of @ person; as, to innite one to 
dine or sup; to invite friends to a wedding ; to invite 
company to an entertainment ; to invite one to an ex- 
cursion into the country. " 

2. To allure; to draw to; to tenipt to come; t 
induce by pleasure or hope. 

Shady groves, that ensy sleep invite. Dryden. 

3.- To present temptations or allurements to, 

The people should be im a situation not to invite hostilities, 

Federalist, Jay. 

IN-VITE’, v.+. To ask or call to any thing pleasing. 

Milton. 

IN-VIT/ED, pp. or a. Solicited ; requested to come or 

in n; allured. 

IN-VIT‘ER, n. One who invites. Pope. 

IN-VI'C'ING, ppr. Boliciting'the company of; asking 
to attend. 


See In- 


INV 


_ 2a. Alluring; tempting; drawing to; as, an in- 
viting amusement or prospect, 

‘Nothing esc casy and inviting as the retort of abuse and sar 

casi, Irving. 
IN-VIT’ING, x, Invitation. Shak. 
IN-VIT/ING-LY, adv. In such a manner as to invite 
or allure. 
IN-VIT/ING-NESS, 2, The quality of being inviting. 
Taylor: 
IN-VIT/RI-FY-A-BLE, a. [in and vitrifiable, from vit- 
rify.] That can not be vitrified or converted into 
glass, Kirwan, 
IN'VO-€ATE, v. t. [L. invoco; tn and voco, to call.} 
To invoke ; to call on in supplication; to implore ; 
to address in prayer. 
If Dagon be th: id 
Got Wsdsraple discccls nis elds Milton, 
fe of this word, Invoxz is generally used.] 
IN'VO-€A-TED, pp. Invoked ; called on in prayer, 
IN'VO-€A-TING, ppr. Invoking. 
IN-VO-€A'/TION, x. [Fr., from L. ach sens 

1. The act of addressing in prayer. looker, 

2. The form or act of calling for the assistance or 
presence of any being, particularly of some divinity ; 
as, the invocation of the muses. 

The whole m is a prayer to Fortune, and the invocation is 

divided between the two deities, Addison. 

3. A judicial call, demand, or order; as, the invo- 
cation of papers or evidence into a court. 

Wheaton’s Rep. 
IN/VOICE, n+ [Fr. envoi, a sending, or thing sent, 
from envoyer, to send, It. inviare; envois, pl., things 
sent. 

1. In commerce, a written account of the particu- 
lars of merchandise shipped or sent to a purchaser 
consignee, factor, &c., with the value or prices and 
charges annexed. 

2. A written account of ratable estate. 

Laws of New Hampshire. 
IN/VOICE, v. t. To make a written account of goods 
or property with their prices, It is usual to invoice 
goods in the currency of the country in which the 
seller resides. 

Goods, wares, and merchandise jorted from Norway, and 

invoiced io the current dollar of Norway. 
" = Madison’s Proclamation, 
IN’/VOIC-ED, (-voist,) pp. Inserted in a list with the 
price or value annexed. Robinson, Adm. Reports. 
IN‘VOIC-ING, ppr. Making an account in writing of 
goods with their prices or values annexed ; inserting 
in an invoice. 

IN-VOKE’, vo. t. [L. invoco ; m and voco, to call; voz, 
a word, 

1. Literally, to call for or ask. Hence, 

2. To address in prayer ; to call on for assistance 
and protection ; as, to invoke the Supreme Being. Po- 
ets invuke the muses for assistance. 

3. In a wider sense, tc call for with earnestness; as, 
to invoke the aid of government. [ Recent. ] 

IN-VOK’ED, pp. Addressed in prayer for aid ; called. 
IN-VOK/ING, ppr. Addressing in prayer for aid ; call- 


ing. 
{N-VOL/U-CEL, ». [dim. of involucre.] The involu- 
cre of an umbellule or umbellet ; an involucret. 
IN-VO-LU/CEL-LATE, a. [Supra.] Surrounded with 
involucels. Barton. 
IN-VC-LU’/CRAL, a. Pertaining to an involucrum, 


Smith. 
Uy 
IN-VO-LOGRUM, n. [L. involucrum, from involvo.] 

In botany, a sort of calyx inclosing those aggregates 
of flowers constituting umbels, but occasionally in- 
closing flowers not umbellate. It is usually more or 
less distant from the flowers which it envelops, 

IN-VO-LU’CRED, a. Having an involucre, as umbels, 
&e. Martyn. 

IN-VO-LO’CERET, x. An involucel, which see. 

IN-VOL/UN-TA-RI-LY, adv. [from involuntary.) 
Not by choice ; not spontaneously ; against one’s 
will. Baxter. 

2. In a manner independent of the wili. 

IN-VOL/UN-TA-RI-NESS, n. Want of choice or will. 
Bp. Hall, 
2, Independence on the will. 
IN-VOL’UN-TA-RY, a. [Fr. involontaire; L. in and 
voluntarius. See Votuntary.] 

1. Not having will or choice ; unwilling. 

2. Independent of will or choice.. The motion of 
the heart and arteries is involuntary, but not against 
the will. 

3. Not proceeding from choice; not done willing- 
ly ; opposed to the will. A slave and a conquered 
nation yield an involuntary submission to a master. 

IN/VO-LUTE, nx. [L. involutus. 

A curve traced by the end of a string wound upon 

enother curve, or unwound from it’ [See Evo- 


LUTE. E 
IN’VO. UTE, (a. [L. involutus, involvo. See In- 
IN! VO-LU-TED, | VoLVE.} 

In botany, rolled spirally inward. Involuted folia- 
tion, or vernation, is when the leaves within the bud 
have their edges rolled spirally inward on both sides 
toward the upper surface. Martyn. 
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2. In conchelgyne term used when the exterior lip 
is turned inward, at the margin, as in the Cyprea. 
Humble. 
IN-VO-LU’/TION, n. [Fr.; L. involutio. See In- 
VOLYE. | 3 

1, The action of involving or jnfolding. 

2. The state of being entangled or involved ; com- 
plication. 

All things are mixed and causes blended by mutual involutions, 

: Glanville. 

3. In grammar, the insertion of one or more clauses 
or members of a sentence between the agent or s:.b- 
ject and the verb, in a way which involves the con- 
struction, and makes it difficult ; a third intervening 
member within a second, &c.: as, habitual false~ 
hood, if we may judge from ezperience, infers absolute 
depravity. 

4, In #rithmetic and algebra, the raising of a quan- 
tity to any power assigned; the multiplication of a 
quantity into itself a given number of times. Thus 
2x2x2=8. Here 8, the third power of 2, is found 
by involution, or multiplying the number into itself, 
and the product by the same number. 

IN-VOLVE), (in-volv’,) v.t. [L. involvo; in and vol- 
vo, to roll, Eng. to wallow.] 

1. To envelop; to cover with surrounding matters 
as, to involve one in smoke or dust, 

2. To envelop in any thing which exists on all 
sides ; as, to involve in darkness or obscurity. 

3. To imply; to comprise. To be and not to be at 
the same time, involves a contradiction. 

4. To entwist ; to join; to connect ; to draw in by 
way of connection; to implicate; as, to involve a 
friend in one’s ruin. F 


He knows bis end with mine involved. Milton. 
5. To take in; to catch ; to conjoin. 

The gathering number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vast involuntary throng. Pope. 


6. To entangle. Let not our enemy involve the 
nation in war, norsour imprudence involve us in 
difficulty. 

7. To plunge ; to overwhelm. Extravagance often 
involves nen in debt and distress. 

8. To inwrap; to infold; to complicate or make 
intricate. 


Some involved their snaky folds, Milton, 
Florid, witty, involved discourses, Locke. 
9. To blend; to mingle confusedly. Milton. 


10. In arithmetic and algebra, to raise a quantity to 
any assigned power; to multiply a quantity into ft- 
self a given number of times ; as, a quantity involved 
to the third or fourth power. 

IN-VOLV’‘ED, pp. or a. Enveloped; implied; in- 
wrapped ; entangled ; raised to a power. 

IN-VOLVE/MENT, zx. Act of involving; state of bee 
ing involved. Marshall, 

IN-VOLV/ING, ppr. Enveloping; implying; com- 
prising ; entangling ; complicating; raising to a 
power, 

IN-VUL-NER-A-BIL'I-TY, = invulnerable.) 

IN-VUL’/NER-A-BLE-NESS, he quality or state 
of being invulnerable, or secure from wounds or in- 
jury Walsh. 

IN-VUL/NER-A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. invulneradilis, 
See VuLneraB_e. | 

That can not be wounded ; incapable of receiving 


injury. 
Nor vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, Milton. 
IN-WALL/, v. t. [in and wall.) To inclose or fortify 
with a wall. penser. 
IN-WALL/ED, pp. Inclosed or fortified with a wall. 
IN-WALL/ING, ppr. Inclosing with a wall. 
IN/WARD, a. [Snx. inweard; G. einwdrts; in and 
ward, See Warp.] 
1. Internal ; interior ; placed or being within; as, 
the inward structure of the body. 
2, Intimate ; domestic; familiar. Spenser. 
In this sense, also, Shakspeare uses it as a noun.) 
. Seated in the mind or soul. Shak. 
IN’/WARD, ado. Toward the inside. Turn the atten- 
tion inward. 
2, Toward the center or interior; as, to bend @ 
thing inward. 
3. Into the mind or thoughts. 
Celestial light shine inward, Milton. 


IN'WARD-LY, adv. In the inner parts ; infernally. 
Lt Benedick, like covered fire, — 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly. Shak, 
2, In the heart; privately ; secretly. He inwardly 
repines. It is not easy to treat with respect a person 
whom we inwardly despise. 
3. Toward the center. 
IN/WARD-NESS, n. Intimacy; familiarity. [Not 
el Shak. 
2, Internal state. [Uausual.] More. 
IN'W-ARDS, zn. pl. The inner parts of an animal ; the 
bowels; the viscera. Ez, xxix. Milton. : 
IN-WEAVE’, v. t.; pret. Inwove; pp. Inwovzn, In- 
wovx. [in and weave.] To weave together ; to in- 
termix or intertwine by weaving. 


Down they cast » 
Their crowns inwove with amaranth and gold. ° , 
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IN-WEAVI/ING, ppr. VVeaving together 
IN-WHEEL/, ov. t. [in and wheel.] To encircle. 
IN-WHEEL/ED, pp. Encircled. [Beaum. 


IN-WHEEL/ING, ppr. Encircling. 
{N’WIT, n [in and wit] Mind; understanding. 


Obs.} 
IN- W ba ».t. To hide in woods, Sidney. 
IN-WOOD’/ED, pp. Hidden in woeds. 


IN-WORK’ED, (-wurkt,) pp. Worked in; operated 
within, 

IN-WORK’ING, ppr. ore [in and work.] Working 
or operating within. 

IN-WORK’ING, z. Internal operation ; energy within. 

Macknight. 

IN-WOVE! pp. of Inwzave. Woven in; inter- 

IN-WOV'EN, } twined by weaving. 

IN-WRAP?’, (in-rap’,) v. t. [in and wrap.] To involve; 
to infuld ; to cover by wrapping; as, to be inwrapped 
in sinoke or in a cloud ; to inwrap in a cloak. 

2. To involve in difficulty or perplexity ; to per- 

plex. - Bacon. 

3. To ravish or transport. ed [See Rav.] 

IN-WRAP’PED, (-rapt’,) pp. Involved ; covered by 
wrapping. 

IN-WEAP’PING, ppr. Covering by wrapping. 

IN-WREATFHE’, (in-réthe’,) v. t. [in and wreathe.] 

To surround or encompass es with a wreath, or 
with something in the form of a wreath. 


Resplendentlocks inwreathed with beams, Milton. 


IN-WROUGHT’, (in-rawt’,) pp. or a. [in and wrought, 
from worl.]} 
Wrought or worked in or among other things; 
adorned with figures, Milton. 
T/0-DAL, n. [from iodine and ari | An oleaginous 
Tiquid obtained from the aotion of alcohol and nitric 
acid on lodine. Graham. 
O-DATE,n, [See lopinz.] Any compound of iodic 
acid with a base. 

T-OD‘I€, a. Jodie acid is an acid compound consisting 
of jodine oxygenized to the highest point. 

YO-DID, n A non-acid compound of iodine with a 
metal or other substance. 

VO-DINE, n, [Gr. ¢udys, resembling a violet.] 

In chemistry, a peculiar substance discovered by 
Courtois, a manufacturer of saltpeter in Paris. It is 
obtained from certain sea-weeds or marine plants. 
At the ordinary temperature of the atmosphero, it is 
a solid, apparently 1 simple substance, at least hith- 
erto undecomposed. It Is incombustible, but, in com- 
bining with several bodies, it exhibits the phenomena 
of combustion ; hence it has been considered a sup- 
porter of combustion. Lite chlorine, it destroys 
vegetable colors, but with less energy. Its color is 
bluish-black or grayish-black, of a metallic Juster. It 
is often in scales, resembling those of micaceous iron 
ore ; sometimes in brilliant rhomboidal plates, or in 
elongated octahedrons. Its taste is acrid, and it is 
somewhat poisonous. It is fusible at 225° of Fah- 
renheit. The color of its vapor is a beautiful violet, 
whence its name. Henry. Oro. 

YO-DOUS, a. Iodous acid is a compound of icdino 
oxygen, containing less of the latter than iodic 
acid. 

Y-OD/Y-RET, 7. A non-acid compound of iodine and 
a metallic or other base. Synonymous with Iop:p. 

WO-LITE, x. [Gr. cov, a violet, and AcJos, stone.] 

A mineral having @ glassy appearance, remarkablo 
for presenting 2 blue or violet-blue color in one direc- 
tion, and, at right angics with this direction, a yel- 
lowish-gray or brownish color. It consists of silica, 
alumina, and magnesia, with some oxyd of izon. 
The name dichroite, often applied to this mineral, 
alludes to its cclors, and is from the Greek dis, two, 
and xpoa, color, Dana, 

Wote.— By the regular principles of pronouncing 
the Greek iota and the Shemitic jod, this word ought 
to be pronounced yo/lits, 

* YON, n. A namo given to the elements which appear 
at the respective poles when a body is subjected to 
electro-cheinical decomposition. Silliman. 
ON‘I€, a. [from Junia.] The Jonio order, in archi- 
tecture, is that species of column named from Ionia, 
In Greece, whose distinguishing feature is the voluts 
of its capital. It is more slender than tho Doric and 
Tuscan, but less slender and less ornamented than 
the Corinthian and Composite. It is simple, but ma- 

stic, 
es entablature four andahalf. Encye. Brend>. 

2. The Jonie dialect of the Greek language was the 
dialect used in Ionia. 

3. The Jonic sect of philosophers was that founded 
by Thales of Miletus, in Ionia, Their distinguishing 
tenet was, that water is the principle cf all natural 
things. Encye. 

4. Denoting an airy kind of music. The Junie or 
Tonian mods was, reckoning from grave to acute, the 
eecond of the five middle modes. Busby. 

5. The Jonie foot, in versificction, consists of four 
syllables, eithér two short and two long, or two long 
and two short, 

1-O'TA, 2. [Gr. name of the letter i] A Cittle, a very 
small quantity or degree. We use jot, a change of 
the same name, 
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Its hight is about 18 modules, and that of 


IRO 


L O. U. In England, a paper having on It these let- 

ters, (signifying J owe you,) followed by a givensum, 

and duly signed, is called an £. O. O., and is consid- 
ered equally binding in honor with a promissory note. 
Such papers are ordinarily given in gambling trans- 
actions, c 

IP-E-CA€-U-AN’/HA, x. A medicine of the shops 
produced by a considerable number of plants, That 
which is considered the best, is the root of Cephaélis 
Ipecacuanha of South America. 

Ipecacuanha is a little wrinkled root, about the 
thickness of a moderate quili, much uscd es an 
emetic, and against diarrheas and y pees Cyc. 

IP'SE DIX'IT. [L, he asserted.] mere saying or 
assertion, without proof. 

IP-SIS'SI-MA VER'BA,[L.] The identical words. 

IP'SO FAC'TO, [L.] in fact, in reality, or by the 
fact. 
Y-RAS-CI-BIL/I-TY, te from irascible. The 
¥-RAS'CI-BLE-NESS, quality of aga | rascible, 
or easily inflamed by anger; irritability of temper. 
I-RAS’CI-BLE, a [Fr., from L. irascor, from ira. 
See Inz.] Very susceptible of anger; easily provoked 
or inflamed with resentment; irritable; as, an trasci- 
ble man ; an irascible temper. 

I-RAS/CI-BLY, adv. In an irascible manner. 

IRE, 2. [Fr., from L. ira, wrath; W, irad, pungency, 
passion, rage. See Eng. Wrartu.] 

Anger; wrath; keen resentment; a@ word chiefly 
used in poetry. 

Thus will persist, relentless in his ire. Dryden. 


IRE/FYL, a. [ire and full.] Angry; wroth; furious 
with anger. 
Tne ireful bastard Orleans, 


IRE/FUYL-LY, ado In an angry manner. 
I/RE-NAREH, (J/re-nark,) n. [Gr. etonvapxns. 
An officer formerly employed in the Greek empire, 
to preserve the public tranquillity. 

TI-REN/IC-AL, a, Pacific; desirous of peace. 
IR-I-DES’CENCE, nr. Exhibition of colors like those 
of the rainbow. 

-I-DES’/CENT, a. 
the rainbow, 

Y-RID/I-UM, x. [from iris. 
color, not malleable, found in the ore of platinum, 
and in a native alloy with osnfium. Its specific 
gravity is above 18. It takes its name from the vari- 
ety of colors which it exhibits while dissolving in 
Mouriatic acid. The native alloy with osmium, or 
native iridium, is of a steel gray color and shining 
metallic luster. It usually occurs in smal), irregular, 
flat grains, in alluvial soil, in South America. 

Cleaveland. Webster’s Manual. 

YRIS, n.; pl. Intsus.. [L, iris, iridis, the rainbow, Gr. 

tptsn] 


1. The rainbow. Brown. 
2. An appearanca resembling the rainbow. 
Newton. 
3. The colored circle which surrounds the pupil of 
the eye, by means of which that opening is enlarged 
and diminished. 
4, The. flower-de-lis, or flag-flower, a genus of 
Inany species, 
VRIS-A-TED, a. 


Shak. 
J 


[from iris.] Having colors like 
Fourcroy. Barrow. 
A metal of a whitish 


Exhibiting the prismatic colors; re- 


sembling the rainbow. Phillips, 
Y/RIS-ED, (i’rist,) a. Having colors like those of the 
rainbow. Chap 


VRISH, a. Pertaining to or produced in Ireland. 
VRISH, 2. A native of Ireland. 
2 The language of the Irish ; the Hiberno-Ceittc. 
YRISH-ISM, n A mode of speaking peculiar to the 
Trish, 
YRISH-RY, 2. The people of Ireland. Bryskett 
IRK, (urk,) v. & [Scot. irk, to weary; irt, indolent, 
Lye suggests that this may be from Sax. weorce, 
work, which signifies, also, pain, or anxiety; but it 
seems more probably to be connected with Sax. earg, 
slothful, lazy, Gr. ap yos.] 

To weary; to give pain to; used only imperson- 
ally ; 9, it irketh me, it gives me uneasiness, It is 
nearly cbsolete. . Shak. 

IRK/SOME, (urk/sum,) a. Wearisome; tedious; tire- 
some; giving uneasiness; used of something trou- 
blesome by long continuance or repetition ; as, irk- 
some hours; irksome toil or task. Addison. Milton. 

IRK/SOME-LY, adv. In a wearisome or tedious man- 


ner. 

IRK/SOME-NESS, r. Tediousness ; wearisomeness, 

VRON, (i/urn,) 2. [Sax. tren; Scot. irna, yrn, or airn; 
Isl. iarn; Sw. jern or icfn; Dan. icrn; W. haiarn; 
Ir. tarann; Arm. hoarn; G. cisen; D. yzer. Qu. Le 
Serrum, for herrum. The radical elements of this 
word are not easily ascertained.] 


1. A metal, the hardest, most common, and most: 


useful, of all tho metals; cfa livid whitish color 
inolined to grey, internally com d, lo appearance, 
of sma!) facets, and susccptible”of a fine polish. In 
the condition of steel, it is so hard and clastic as to 
be capable of destroying the aggregation of any other 
metal, Next to tin, it is the Jightest of al) metallic 
substa~ es, and next to gold, the most tenacious. It 
may be ~™mmered into plates, but not into leaves. 
Its ductili:; is more considerable. It has the prop- 
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érty of magnetism ; it Is attracted by the lodestone, 
and will acquire its properties, It is found rarely in 
native masses ; but in ores, mineralized by different 
substances, it abounds in every partof the earth 
Its medicinal qualities ars valuable. 
abd Encyc. 

2, An instrument or utensil made of fron; as, @ 

fiat-iron 3 a smoothing-iron. 
Canst thou fill his ekin with barbed trons ?—Job xi, 


3. Figuratively, strength ; power; as, a rod of iron. 
Dan. ii. 

4, Irons pl.; fetters; chains; manacies; hand- 
cuffs. Ps. cv. 

VRON,(/urn,) a. Made of iron; consisting of iron ; 

as, an iron gate ; an iron bar ; iron dust. 

2. Resembling iron in color; as, an iron-gray 
color. 

3. Harsh ; rude; severe; miserable; as, the iron 
age of the world. 


Iron years of wars and mater Rowe. 
Jove crushed the nations with an tron rod. Pope. 


4. Binding fast; not to be broken; as, the tron 
sleep of death. Philips. 
5. Hard of understanding; dull; as, an iron wit- 
ted fool. Shak, 
6. Firm ; robust; as, an ron constitution. 
YRON, v.t. To smooth with an instrument of fron 
2. To shacklo with irons; to fetter or handcuff. 
3. To furnish or arm with iron, 

Y’RON-BOUND, a Bound with iron. 

2, Faced or surrounded with rocks; rugged ; as, 

. an tron-bound coast, 

YRON €LAD, a. Clad in iron. Scott. 

VYRON CLAY, x A substance immediato between 
basalt and wacke, of a reddish-brown color, and oc- 
cuzring massive or vecicular., Ce 

YRON CROWN, A golden crown set with jew- 
els, belanging originally to the Lombard kings, and 
indicating the dominion of Italy. It was sq, called 
from containing a circle said to have been forged 
from one of the nails in the cross of Christ. 

Encye. Am. 

YRON ED, (Vurnd,) pp. Smoothed with an iron; 

shackled; armed with iron. 

Y’RON-ER,2, One who irons, 

YRON-FIL-INGS, n. pl. Fine particles of iron madg 
by filing or rasping. 

YRON-FLINT, x. An opaque ferruginous variety of 
quartz, having, in some degree, the appearance of 
flint, but of red or yellow colors, and usually some- 
what granular in its texture, 


De . 
YRON-FOUND-ER, x. One who makes iron cast- 


ings. 
Y’RON-FOUND-ER-Y,;. The place where iron 
Y/R ON-FOUND-RY, \ castings are made. 
Y’RON-FRAM-ED, a, Having an iron or firm frame. 
VYRON GLANCE, A peroxyd of iron of a dark 
steel-gray color. 


Y/RON-HAND-ED, a. Having hands hard al 
ight. 
vR ON PRE ee, a Hard-hearted; anfecling 3 
crue . 
VRON-ING, - Smoothing with an iron; shack- 
ling; furnishing or arming with iron. 
YRON LIQ/UOR, (i/urn lik/ur,) 2, Acetate of iron 
used as a mordant by dyers; &c. Buchanan. 
VYRON-ING, x A smoothing with an iron, 
2. A shackling with irons. : 
3. A furnishing or arming with iron. 
YRON-MOLD, 2. A spot on cloth made by applying 
rusty iron to the cloth when wet. 
Y’RON-MON’GER, n. A dealer in iron, wares or 


hardware. 
1/RON-MON’'GER-Y, eset as J 


erre,)n. A gen« 
eral name for all articles made 


m; hardware. 
Gu 


ite 

VRON PY-RI/TES, 2, Common pyrites; yellow sul- 

huret of iron. 

YRON-SAND, 2. An iron ore in grains, used to sani 
paper after writing. 

VRON-SHEATH-ED, a, Sheathed with iron. Scott. 

YRON-SHOD, a. Shod with iron. 

VRON-SICK, a. In seamen’s language, a ship is said 
to be iron-sick, when her bolts and 
corroded or eaten with rust that she has become 
“pre Encyc. 

YRON-SID-ED, a. Having iron sides, or very firm 
Sides. Forby. 

YRON-SMITH,2. A worker in iron; an artisan who 
makes and repairs utensils of iron ; a much more 
proper term than BLacrsMiTH. 

VRON-STONE, x. An impure ore of iron, containing 
much clay. Dana. 
YRON-WOQOQD, 2. The popular name of geome species 
of a genus of trees called Sideroxylon; so called 
from their hardness, Also, the popular name of Os- 
trya Virginica, sometimes called Hop-Hornbeam, 8 

tree of the United States, 

Y’RON-WOBK, (i/urn-work,) n. A general name of 
the parts or pieces of a building vessel, carriage, 
&c., which consist of iron ; any thing made of iron. 

YRON-WORKS, 2, pl, Tho works or establish: 
where pig iron is wrought into bars, &c, 


are so much — 
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YRON-WORT, x. The popular name of some epe- 
cies of a genus of plants called Sideritis. 

I-RON'I€, a. | [ronical. B. Jonson. 

T-RON/I€-AL, a.~ [Fr. ironique. See Inony.] 

Expressing one thing and meaning the opposite. 
An ftronical expression is often accompanied with a 
manner of utterance which indicates that the speak- 
er intends to be understood in a sense directly con- 
trary to that which the words convey. 

I-RON/I€-AL-LY, adv. By way of irony ; by thé use 
of irony. A commendation may be ironically se- 
vere. 

YVRON-IST, 2. One who deals in frony. Pope. 

WRON-Y, (i/urn-c,) a. [from iron.] Made or con- 
sisting of iron ; partaking of iron ; as, irony chains; 
trony particles. Hammend, 

2. Resembling fron ; hard. 

VRON-Y, 2. [Fr. ironie; L. ironia; Gr. etowyta, from 
ep wv, a dissembler in speech.] 

Akind of ridicule which exposes the errors or 
faults of others by seeming to adopt, approve, or de- 
fend them ; as, Nero was a very virtuous prince ; Pope 
Hildebrand was remarkable for ais mevkness and 
humility. When irony is uttered, the dissimulation 
is generally apparent from the manner of speaking, 
as by a smile or an arch look, or perhaps by an of- 
fected gravity of countenance. Jrony in writing may 
also be detected by the manncr of expression. 

YROUS, c. [from tre.] Apt to be angry. [ote 

‘ Chaucer. 

TR-RA‘DI-ANOE, )x [L. irradians, from irradio. 

IR-RA’DI-AN-CY See InnapraTe.] 

1. Emfszion of rays of light on an object. 

2. Beams of light emitted ; luster ; splondor. 


Milton. 
aoe. ar oe vw. t [L. irradio; in and radio, to 
shine. See Rav. 
L To illuminate ; to brighten; to make splendid; 
to adorn with lustez. South. 


2. To enlighten intellectually 5 to illuminate ; as, 


to trradiate the mind. Milton. 
3. To animato by heat or light. . Hale 
4, To do ..rate with shining ornaments. Pope. 


IR-RA’DI-ATE, v. i To emit rays; to shine. 
IR-RA'DI-ATE, a Adorned with brightness, or with 
any thing shining. 5 Jason. 
IR-RA‘DI-A-TED, pp. Illuminated; enlightened ; 

made juminous or prigh » decorated with rays of 

light or with something shining. 
IR-RA'DI-A-TING, ppr. Illuminating; decorating 
“ with beams of light. 
[R-RA-DI-A’TION, 2. Tho act of emitting beams of 

2, Illumination ; brightness. [tigbt. 

3. Intellectual light. Hale. 

4. The act uf emitting minute partictes or effluvia 
from come substance. Encyc. 

5. In physical science, an app2rent enlargement of 
objects beyond their proper bounds, in consequence 
‘of tho vivid impression of light on the eye. 


7 Olmsted. 
IR-RAD/T-GATE, v. t. To root deeply. 
IR-RA‘TION-AL, (-ra/shun-al or -rash*un-al,) @ [L. 

irrationalis; in and rationalis, from cat 

1. Not rational ; void of reason or understanding. 
Brutes aro irrational animals. 

2, Not according to the dictates of reason ; contra- 
ry to reason; absurd. To pursue a course c_ “life 
which destroys happiness, is irrational. 

Irrational quantity. See Surv. 

IR-RA-TION-AL/I-TY, nr. Want of reason or the 
powers of understanding, 

ER-RA‘/TION-AL-LY, (-ra/shun-al-ly or -rash/un-al- 
ly,) adv. Without reason ; in a manner contrary to 
reason ; absurdly. 

TR-RE-€LAIM’ A-BLE, «. [ia and reclaimable.] Not 
to be reclaimed ; that can not be recalled from error 
or Vice ; that oan not bo brought to reform. Addison. 

2, That can not be tamed, 
IR-RE-€LAIW A-BLY, adv. 

reformation. 

IR-REG-ON-CIL’A-BLE, «a. [in and reconciluble. | 
Not to be recalled to amity, or a state of friendship 
and kindness ; retaining enmity that can not be ap- 

ased or subdued; as, aa freconcilable enemy or 
Fotion. Q 

2, That can not be appeased or subdued ; as, ir- 
reconcilable enmity or hatred. 

3. That can not bo made to agres or be consistont ; 
incongruous ; incompatiblo ; as, irreconcilabls absurdi- 
ties, [t is followed by with or to. A man’s conduct 
may be irr 2 to or with his avowed princi- 


les, 

IR-REO-ON-CYL/ A-BLE-NESS, n The quality of 
being irreconcilable ; incongruity ; incompatibility. 
IR-RE@-ON-CIL/A-BLY, adv. [a a manner that pre- 
cludes reconciliation. Men may be irreconcilably op- 

posed to each other. : 
IR-RE@/ON-CILE, v.t To prevent from being rec- 
onciled. ous Bp. Taylor 
IR-REG’/ON- ED, a [iw and reconciled.) Not 
reconciled. Thomson 
2, Not atoned for. Shak, Prideauz, 
IR-RE€-ON-CILE/MENT, ». Want of reconcilia- 
tion ; disagreement. 


So a3 not to, admit of 
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IR-RE€-ON-CIL-I-A’/TION, 2. Want of reconcilia- 
tion. Prideauz 
IR-RE€’ON-CIL-ING, ppr. Preventing from being 

reconciled. 
IR-RE-CORD/A-BLE, a. Not to be recorded. 
Cockeram, 
TR-RE-€6 V/ER-A-BLE, (-kuv/er-,) a. [in and recov- 
erable.] Not to be recovered or repaired as, an ir- 
recoverable loss, 
2. That can not be regained. Time past is érre- 


coverable. Rogers, 
3. That can not be obtained by demand or suit, as 
@ debt. Franklin, 
4. Not to be remedied ; as, irrecoverable misery. 
Tillotson. 
IR-RE-€6V’/ER-A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being 
irrecoverable. Donne. 


IR-RE-€0V’/ER-A-BLY, adv. Beyond recovery ; be- 
yond the possibility of being regained, repaired, or 
“remedied. Happiness may be trrecovcrably lost. 

2. Beyond the possibility of being reclaimed. A 
profligate may be irrecoverably abandoned to vice. 
TR-RE-€0/PER-A-BLE, a. [L. in and recupero, to re- 

cover. ] 

Irrecovernable. [Not used. 
TR-RE-G0’/PER-A-BLY, adv. Irrecoverably. Pee used. ] 
IR-RE-€0/SA-BLE, a. [in and Fr. recusadle.] 

Not liable to exception. 

IR-RE-DEEM’A-BLE, a._[in and redcemaéle.] That 
can not be redeeined. 

2. Not subject to be paid at the pleasure of gov- 
« ernment ; as, irredcemadle debts ; trredeemabdle certifi- 

cates or stock. lamilton. Smollett. 
IR-RE-DEE MW’ A-BLE-NESS, ) x. The quality of be- 
IR-R E-DEEM-A-BIL/LTY, \ ing not redee:mable. 
IR-RE-DEEM’A-BLY, adv. 80 as not to be redeema- 


ble. Smart. 

IR-RE-DO/CI-BLE, a. [in and reducible.] Not to be 
reduced ; that can not be brought back to a former 
state. 

2. That can not be reduced or changed to a differ- 
ent state ; as, corpuscles of air irreducible into water. 

Boyle. 

Irreducible case; in algebra, a particular caso in the 
solution of a cubic equation, in which the formula 
cominonly employed contains an imaginary quantity, 
and therefore fails in tts application. Brande. 

IR-RE-DUO’/CI-BLE-NESS, nx, The quality of being 
irreducible, 

IR-RE-DUO/CI-BLY, adv. Yn a manner not reducible. 

IR-RE-FLE@€T’IVE, a. Not reflec‘ive. Whewell, 

| IR-RE-FRA’GA-BLE or IR-REF’/RA-GA-BLE, a. [in 
and refragable, L. refragor ; re and the root of frango, 
to break. 

That can not be refuted or overthrown ; incon- 
testablo ; undeniable ; as, an irrefragable argument ; 
irrefragable reason or evidence. Atterbury. Swift. 

IR-RE-FRA'GA-BLE-NESS, ) x. The quality of be- 

IR-REF-RA-GA-BIL/I-TY, ing irrefragable or in- 
capable of reflitation. 

TR-RE-FRA/GA-BLY or IR-REF/RA-GA-BLY, adv. 
With force or strength that can not be overthrown ; 
with certainty beyond refutation. We say, the 
point in debate was irrefracably proved. 

IR-REF’U-TA-BLE or [R-RE-FUI’ A-BLE, a. [Low 
L. irrefutabilis, See Rerute. 

That can not be refuted or disproved. Bp. Hall. 
IR-REF’U-TA-BLY or IR-RE-FOT’ A-BLY, adv. Be- 
yond the possibility of refutation. Romeyn 
IR-RE-GEN’ER-A-CY, x. Unregoneracy. J. M. Mason. 
IR-RE-GEN-ER-A/TION, xn. An unregenerute state. 


Bad. 
ine U-LAR, a ([Fr. irregulier; L. trregularis; 
in and regularis, regula. See Reacuuar.] 

1. Not regular; not according to common form or 
rules ; as, a. irregular building or fortification. 

2. Not according to established principles or ous- 
toms ; deviating from usage ; as, the irregular pro- 
ceedings of a legislative body. 

3. Not conformable to nature or the usual opera- 
tion of natural laws ; as, an irregular action of the 
heart and arteries. 

4. Not according to the rules of art; immethodi- 
cal ; a3, irregular verse; an irregular discourse. 

5. Not in conformity to laws, human or divine; 
deviating from the rules of moral rectitude ; vicious ; 
as, irregular conduct or propensities. 

6. Not straight ; as, an irregular line or course. 

7. Not uniform ; as, irregular motion. 

8. In grammar, an irregular noun or verb is ono 
which Goviates from the common rules in its inflec- 


tions. 
IR-REG’U-LAR, n. A soldier not in regular service. 


IR-REG’/U-LAR-IST, x. One who isirregular. [ Kent. 
IR-REG-U-LAR/L-TY, nx. [Fr. irregularité.] 
1, Deviation from a straight line or from any com- 


mon or established rule ; deviation from method or 

order ; as, the irregularity of proceedings. 
2. Beviation from law, human or divine, or from 
moral rectitude ; inordinate practice; vice. It is a 
favorable symptom when a profligate man becomes 
ashamed of his irregularities. 

ee SAL, adv. Without rule, method, or 
order. 


IRR 
IR-REG/U-LATE, v. ¢ To make irregular; to disor. 
der. [Not in use] Brown, 
TR-REL/A-TIVE, a, [in and relative] Not relative; 


unconnected. 
Irrolative chords, in music, have no common sound 
IR-REL'A-TIVE-LY, adv. Unconnectedly. Boyle. 
IR-REL’/E-VAN-OY, nz. . [from trrelcenant.] Inappli- 
cability ; the quality of not being applicable, or of 
Not serving to aid and support; as, the irrelevancy 
of an argument or of testimony to a caso in question, 

IR-REL’/E-VANT, @. [in and Fr. relevor, to raise, 
from clever, lever, L, eleva, lcvo, to relse.} 

Not relevant ; not applicablo cr pertincut ; not serv- 
ing to support. We call evidence, testimony, and 
arguments trrolovant to a cause, whon they are inap- 
plicable to ft, or do not serve to support it 

IR-REL/E-VANT LY, adv. Without being to the 
purpose. 
IR-RE-LIEV'A-BLE, @ Not admitting relief. 
* Hargrave, 
IR-RE-LIG/ION, (tr-ro-Nd’jun,) rn. [Fr.; in and re 
ligion.| Want of religion, or contempt of it; im. 
piety. Dryden. 
IR-RE-LIG/ION-IST, 2. One who fs destitute ef re 
Iigious principles; a desplser of religion. Nott. 
TR-RE-LIG/IOUS, (ir-re-lid’jus,) @ [Fr irrclizionz.} 

1. Destitute of religious principles 5 contemning 
religion ; impious ; ungodly. 

Shamo and reproach are generally the portion of the impious 

and irrefigious. fauth. 

2. Contrary to religion ; profane ; impious; wick 
ed; as, an (rreligious speech ; wrolizious conduct. 

IR-RE-LIG/IOUS-LY, adv. With impiety 5 wiekedly 

IR-RE-LIG/LOUS-NESS, mn: Want of religious prin: 
ciples or practices 5 ungodliness, 

IR-RE'ME-A-BLE, a [L. tremoabilis; in and remeo, 
to return ; re and moo, to pass. } 

Admitting no return ; as, an &remeable way. 

Dryden 
TR-RE-Mi/DI-A-BLE, a. [Fr. 3 im and remediable, from 
remedy. | 

1, Not to be romedied, that can not be cured ; ag, 
an irremediable disease or evil. 

2. Not to be corrected or redressed ; a8, trremedia 
ble error or mischief. 

IR-RE-Mi’DL-A-BLE-NESS, n, State of being irre- 
mediable, 
IR-RE-ME/DI-A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree 
that precludes remedy, cure, or correction. 
Bp. Taylor. 
IR-RE-MIS/SI-BLE, a. [Fr.3 f2 and remissible; L. re- 
mitto. See Remrt.] 

Not. to be pardoned ; that can not be forgiven or 

remitted, Whiston. 
IR-RE-MiS’/SI-BLE-NESS, m The quality of being 


unpardonable. Hammond, 
IR-RE-MIS’SI-BLY, adv. So as not to be pardoned. 
Sherwood. 


IR-RE-MIS/SIVE, a. Not remitting. 
IR-RE-MOV-A-BIL/I-TY, » [See Irremovante.} 
The quality or state of being irremovable, or not re- 
movable frotn office, 
IR-RE-MOV' A-BLE, (-moov’a-bl,) ¢. [in and remove 
able.| That can put be moved or changed. Shak. 
2, That can nop be legally or constitutionally re- 
moved from office.. 
IR-RE-MOV! A-BLY, adv. 
moval. 
IR-RE-MOV‘AL, n. Absence of removal. 
IR-RE-MD/NER-A-BLE, a. [in and remunerable.] Thad 
can not be rewarded. . 
IR-RE-NOWN’ED, a. Not renowned ; not celebrated. 
Spenser. 
IR-REP-A-RA-BIL'I-TY, , [Seo Innepanasce,] The 
quality or state of being irreparable, or beyond repnir 
or recovery. Sterne. 
IR-REP! A-RA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. irreparabilis. Seo 
Reparr.] 
1, That can not be repaired or mended; as, an ix 
reparable breach. 

2. That can not be recovered or regained ; as, an 
irreparable loss. Milton. Addison. 
IR-REP!A-RA-BLE-NESS, 2, State of being irrepa. 

rable, 
IR-REP’ A-RA-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree that 
precludes recovery or repair. 
IR-RE-PEAL-A-BIL/I-TY, x. [from irrepealable.] The 
quality of being irrepealable. 
IR-RE-PEAL/A-BLE, a. [in and repealabdlo, 
PEAL. 
thee can not be legally repealed or annulled. 


Sullivan 
IR-RE-PRAL!A-BLE-NESS, n. Irrepealability. 
IR-RE-PEAL’A-BLY, ado. 


Beyond the power of re= 
eal, 
IR. RE-PENT!ANCE, n. Want of repentance; impen- 
itence. Mountagu. 
IR-RE-PLEV'I-A-BLE, a. [in and repleviable.] That 
can not be replevied. 

IR-RE-PLEV’I-SA-BLE, a, [inand replevisadle.] That 
can not be replevied. 

IR-REP-RE-HENS/I-BLE, a.! [in and reprehensible.) 
Not reprehensible ; not to be blamed or censured ; free 
from fault. , Trans. 


So as not to admit of ree 


See Re- 
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{R-REP-RE-HENS/I-BLE-NESS, n. The’ quality of 
being irreprehensible. 

IR-REP-RE-HENS’I-BLY, adv. In a manner not to 
incur blame ; without blame. Sherwood. 
IR-REP-RB-SEN'L’A-BLE, a. [in and represent.] Not 

to be represented ; that can not be figured or repre- 
sented by any image. Stillingfleet. 
{R-RE-PRESS'I-BLE, a. [in and repressible.| That 
can not be repressed. 
TR-RE-PRESS/I-BLY, adv..In a manner or degree 
that can not be repressed. 
IR-RE-PRGACH/A-BLE, a. iis and reproachable.] 
That can not be justly reproached ; freé from blame ; 
upright; innocent. An irreproachable life is the high- 
est honor of a rational being. 
IR-RE-PROACH’A-BLE-NESS, n, 
stite of being not reproachable. 
IR-RE-PRGACH’A-BLY, adv. In a manner not to 
deserve reproach ; blamelessly ; as, deportment irre 
‘oachably upright. 
iK-RE-PROV'A-BLE, (-proov’a-bl,) a. [in and re- 
able.] That can not be justly reproved ; blame- 
ae upright. 

IB-RE-PROV’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be liable to 
reproof or blame. Weever. 
i1R-REP-TI'/TIOUS, (-tish'us,) a, Secretly introduced. 

Nichols. 
IR-RE-SIST’ ANCE, n. [in and resistance.] Forbear- 
ance to resist ; non-resistance ; passive submission. 


Paley. 
IR-RE-SIST-I-BIL/I-TY, ) x. [from irresistible.] The 
IR-RE-SIST’I-BLE-NESS, § quality of being irresist- 
ible ; power or force beyond resistance or opposition. 
Hammond. 
IR-RE-SIST’I-BLE, a. [Fr.; in and resistible. See 
Resrst.] 
That can not be successfully resisted or opposed ; 
superior to opposition. 
An irresistible law of our nature imps’ 53 to seek happiness, 

J. M, Mason. 
1R-RE-SIST'I-BLY, adv. With a power that can not 
be successfully resisted or opposed. Dryden. 

{R-RE-SIST’LESS, a. That can not be resisted. 
Glanville. 
IR-RES/O-LU-BLE, a. [L: in and ea 
Not to be dissolved ; incapable of dissolution. 
Boyle. 
IR-RES'O-LU-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality of being 
indissoluble ; resistance to separation of parts by 
heat. Boyle. 
iR-RES/O-LUTE,, a. [in and resolute.] Not firm or 
constant in purpose ; not decided ; not determined ; 
wavering; given to doubt. IJrresolute men either re- 
solve not at all, or resolve and re-resolve. 
IR-RES’/O-LUTE-LY, adv. Without firmness of mind ; 
without decision. a 
TR-RES’O-LUTE-NESS, n. Want of firm determina- 
tion or purpose ; vacillation of mind. 
IR-RES-O-LU/TION, x. [Fr.; in and resolution. ] 
Want of resojution ; want of decision in purposo ; 
a fluctuation of mind, as in doubt, or between hope 
and fear. Addison, 
IR-RE-SOLV-A-BIL/L-TY, )2. The state or quality 
TR-RE-SOLV/A-BLE-NESS, § of not being resolva- 
ble. 

TR-RE-SOLV'A-BLE, a. That can not be resolved. 
IR-RE-BOLV/ED-LY, adv. [in and resolved.] With- 
out settled determination. {| Little used.] Boyle. 
IR-RE-SPECT/IVH, a. [in and respective.] Not hav- 

ing regard to; with of; as, irrespective of conse- 
querces, 
2. Not regarding circumstances. [ Obs.] 
According to this doctrine, it must be resolved wholly Into the 
absolute, irrespective will of God. Bacon. 
IR-RE-SPECT/IVE-LY, adv. Without regard to; not 
taking circumstances into consideration. Hammond. 
{R-RES/PI-RA-BLE, a. [in and respirable.] Unfit for 
respiration ; not having the qualities which support 
animal life ; as, irresptralic air. 
{R-RE-SPONS-I-BIL/I-TY, n. Want of responsibil- 


The quality or 


ity. 

IR-RE-SPONS'I-BLE, a. [in and responsible] Not 
responsible ; not liable or able to answer for conse- 
quences ; not answerable. 

IR-RE-SPONS/I-BLY, adv S80 as not to be responsi- 


ble. 2 
IR-RE-SUS/CI-TA-BLE, a. Not capable of being re- 


vived, 

IR-RE-SUS’/CLTA-BLY, adv. So as not to be resus- 
citable, 

IR-RE-TENT’IVE, a. Not retentive or apt to retain. 

Skelton, 

{R-RE-TRACE’A-BLE, a. That can not be retraced. 

IR-RE-TRIEV’'A-BLE, a. [inand retrievable, from re- 
trieve.] Not to be recovered or repaired ; irrecovera- 
ble ; irreparable ; as, an irretrievable loss. 

{R-RE-TRIEV’A-BLE-NESS, x, The state of being 
irretriovable. 

TR-RE-TRIEV’A-BLY, adv. Irreparably ; irrecovera- 
bly; in a mannér not to be regained. Woodward. 

IR.KE-TURN’A-BLE, a, Not to be returned. 

IR-RE-VEAL!A-BLE, a. That may not be revealed. 

tR-RE-VEAL/A-BLY, adv. So as not to be revealable. 
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IR-REV’ER-ENCE, zn. [L. irreverentia; in and reve- 
rentia Sce Reverence.] 

1, Want of reverence, or want of venerntion ; want 
of a due regard to the authority and character of the 
Supreme Being. Jrreverencé toward God is analogous 
to disrespect toward man. , 

2. The state of being disregarded ; applied to men. 
But this word is appropriately applicable to the Su- 
preme Being, and to his laws and institutions. 

IR-REV’ER-ENT, a. [Fr.; in and reverent.] Want- 
ing in reverence and veneration ; not entertaining or 
~manifesting due regard to the Supreme Being. 

2. Proceeding from irreverence; expressive of a 
want of veneration ; as, an irrenerent thought, word, 
or phrase. 

3. Wanting in respect to superiors. Milton. 

IR-REV/ER-ENT-LY, adv. Without due regard to 
the authority and character of the Supreme Being ; 
in an irreverent manner. 

2. Without due respect to superiors. . 

IR-RE-VERS'I-BLE, a. [ia and reversible.] That can 
not be reyersed ; that can not be cecalled, repealed, 
or annulled ; as, an irreversible decree or sentence, 

IR-RE-VERS/I-BLE-NESS, n. State of being irre- 

~ versible, 

IR-RE-VERS'I-BLY, adv. 
cludes a reversal or repeal. 

IR-REV-O-€A-BIL'I-TY, jn. State of being irrev- 

IR-REV'O-€A-BLE-NESS, ocable, 

IR-REV’/O-€A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. irrevocabilis ; in 
and revocabilis, revoco ; re and voco, to call.] 

Not to be recalled or revoked ; that can not be re- 


In a manner which pre- 


versed, repealed, or annujled ; as, an irrevocable de- | 


cree, sentence, edict, or doom; irrevocable fate ; an 
irrevocable promise. Milton. Dryden. 

TR-REV’O-€A-BLY, adv. Beyond recall; in a man- 
ner precluding repeal. 

IR-RE-VOK’A-BLE, a. [in and reyokable.] Not to 
be recalled ; irrevocable. Asiat, Res. 
IR-REV'O-LU-BLE, a. ‘That has no revolution. [Wot 
usa{.} Mitton. 
seb cta: vt ([L. irrigo; in and rigo, to wa- 

ter. 
1. To water; to wet; to moisten; to bedew. 


Ray. 
2. To water, as land, by causing a stream to flaw 
upon it and spread over it. ‘ . 
IR‘RI-GA-TED, pp. Watered; moistened. 
IR/RI-GA-TING, ppr. Watering ; wetting 5 moisten- 


ing. 
IR-RI-GA/TION, xn The act of watering or moisten- 
ing. 
2. In agriculture, the operation of causing water to 
flow over Jands, for nourishing plants. 
IR-RIG/U-OUS, a. [L. irriguus. See Innicate.] 
1. Watered ; Watery ; moist. 


The flowery lap 3 
Of some irriguous valley spreads her store. Milton. 


2. Dewy; moist. Philips. 
IR-RIS/ION, (ir-rizh’un,) x. [L. irrisio, irrideo ; inand 
rideo, to laugh. 
~The act of laughing at another. Woodward. 
IR-RL-TA-BIL/I-TY, n. [from irritable.] Suscepti- 
bility of excitement ; the quality of being easily irri- 
tated or exasperated ; as, irritability of tenrper. 

2. In physiology, (1.) A healthful vital susceptibility 
to the influence of natural, medicinal, and mechani- 
cal agents, and the power of responding in a normal 
manner, both by sensations and actions. (2.) A mor- 
bid and plainly excessive vital susceptibility to the in- 
fluence of natural, medicinal, and mechanica) agents 
and a capability of responding only by vitiated an 
abnormal sensations and actions. 

This term is also used in both of the preceding 
acceptations, with the limitation of confinement to 
susceptibility of actions, in contradistinction from 
sensations. Tully. 

1R/RI-TA-BLE, a. [from irritate.] Susceptible of ex- 
citement, or of heat and action, as anima! bodies. 

2. Very susceptible of anger or passion; easily in- 
flamed or exasperated ; as, an irritable temper. 

3. In physiology, susceptible of irritation, which 
Bee. 

In general, there is nothing irritable in the animal body, but 

the muscular fibers. Haller, Encyc, 


IR/RI-TA-BLY, adv, In an irritable mdnner. 
IR/RI-TAN-CY, n. The state of being irritant, 
IR/RI-TANT, a. Irritating. 

IR’/RI-TANT,7. An agent, whether natural, mredici- 
nal, or mechanical, which produces vitiated and ab- 
normal sensations and actions, in a part or the whule 
of an animal system. Tully.- 

IR/RI-TATE, v. t. [L. irrito; in and ira, wrath; W. 
irad, pungency, passion, rage ; or perhaps more prop- 
erly from Sw. reta, to provoke ; G. reitzen; to tickle, 
vellicate, irritate. ] 

1, To excite heat and redness in the-skin or flesh 
of living animal bodies, as by friction ; to inflame ; 
to fret ; as, to srrifate a wounded part by a coarse 
bandage. ~ 

2. To excite anger; to provoxe ; to tease; to ex- 
asperate. Never irritate a child for trifling faults. 
The insolence of a tyrant irritates his subjects, 
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IR‘/RLTATE, par 

IR/RLTA-TED, 
jected to irritation. 

IR‘RI-TA-TING, 
voking ; causing irritation. , 

IR-RI-TA/TION, x. The operation of exciting hezt, 
action, and redness, in the skin or flesh of living an- 
imais, by friction o- other means. 


. 


action or irritation ; as, en irritative fever.. 
IR/RI-TA-TO-RY, a Exciting; producing irritation, 

which see. : Hales. 
IR-RO-RA‘TION, 2. [L. érroratio; in and ros. 


with dew. 
IR-RUP’/TED, a, [L. irruptus.] Broken with vio- 


lence. J 
IR-RUP’TION, », [Ft from L. irruptio;in and rum- 
po, to break or burst. ] : 


rushing into a place. 
dated by irruptions of the sea. 


. ot pa ieta red. 
-SA-GO! 
LSA-GOG/IE. AL, } a, [Gr. etoaywytxos.] 


VSA-GON, rn. 


Dysury. 


Ul . 
ERIN, | % [G- eisen, iron.] 


denoting a participation of the qualities expressed by 
the noun, as foolish, from fool; roguish, from rogue; 
brutish, from brute. This is the more common usé 
of this termination. 7 
YVSI-CLB, n. A pendant shoot of ice, is more gen- 
erally written Ictcuz. [See Icz and Icrcxx.] 
YsIN‘ 
gluss.] A substance consistin 
a firm texture and whitish color, prepared from t 


Isl 


3. "To increase action or Violence; to highten ox- 


citement in. 


Alr, if very cold, irritateth the flame, Bacon, 


4, In physiology, to produce irritation, which see, 
t,a. Excited ; hightened. 
pp. or @ Excited; provoked; sub. 


ppr.ora, Exciting; angering; pro 


2. The excitement of action, in the animal sys- 


np by the application of food, medicines, and the 
ike. 


3, Excitement of anger cr passion; provocation ¢ 


exasperation ; anger. 


‘ Si giant 
4. In physiology, a vitiated and abnormal sensation 


or action, or both in conjunction, produced by natue 
ral, medicinal, or mechanical agents, either upon an 
unhealthy state, of th: vital susceptibilities, or by an’ 
excessive or otherwise improper use or application 
of the natural, medicinal, or mechanical agents. 


Tully. 


IR/RLTA-TIVE, a. Serving to excito or irritate. 


2. Accompanied with or produced by increased 
Darwin 


‘che act of bedewing ; the state of being bie Pree 
Spallanzani, Trans. 


1. A bursting in; a breaking, or sudden, violent 
Holland has been often inun- 


2. A sudden invasion or incursion ; a sudden, vio- 


lent inroad, or entrance of invaders into a place or 
country 3 as, the irruption of the northern nations 
into France and Italy. c 
IR-RUP/TIVE, a. 
IS, v. i. 
Bans. asti; Pers. est or hist.] ' 


Rushing in or upon. , 
[Sax. is; G. ist; D. is; L. est; Gr. core$ 


The third person singular of the substantive verb, 


which is composed of three or four distinct roots, 
which appear i 
and was coinci 
san. In the indicative, present tense, it is thus 
varied ; 1 am, thou art, he, she, of it, is; we, ye or 
you, they, are. 
is often dropped ; as, he’s gone ; there’s none left. 
IS’/A-BEL, n. 


the words am, be, are, and is. Is 
with the Latin esse, and Goth. we- 


In wmiting and speaking, the vowel 


[Fr. isabelle. 
Tsabel yellow is a brownish yellow, with a shade 
Kirwan. 


Introductory. Gregory. 
[Gr. coos, equal, and ywyra, an angle.) 
gure whose angles are equal. 


A fi 
IS/A-TIS, nx. In zotlogy, the arctic fox, or Canis lago: 


Encye. 


pus. ed cy 

IS-€HI-AD'I€, (is-ke-ad’ik,) a. [L. ischiadicys, from 
ischias, the sciatica, from ischium, the hip ; Gr.“coxi0v, 
toyraden ss.) 


Pertaining to the hip. The ischiadic passion or 


disease is ranked by Cullen with rheumatism. It is 
a rheumatic or neuralgic affection of some part 
about the hip joint. 

ISs-C€HU-RET'I€ 
Having the quality of relieving ischury. 7 

IS-CHU-RET/IC, n A medicine adapted to relieve 
ischury. Coze. { 

IS’E€HU-RY, (is/ku-re,) n. [Gr. coxovpia, from tox ' 
to stop, and ovpor, urine, 


Tt is called also Sciatica. 
(is-ku-ret/ik,) @. [See Iscuuny.] 


4 


A stoppage or suppression of urine; different from 
Cozé, Encyc. 


A variety of titanic ore, a compound of oxyd of 


iron and titanic acid. Dana. 
ISH, a termination of English words, is, in Sax. isc, 
Dan. isk, G. isch; and not improbably it is the termi 
nation of esque, in French, as in 
grotesco, and the Latin termination 
verb, as in fervesco, 
isk denotes diminution, or a small degree of the 
age as, whitish, from white; yellowish, from yel- ‘ 


otesque, It. esco, in 
fo of the inceptivd 
Annexed to English adjectives, 


Ish annexed to names forms: possessive adjective, ¥ 


as in Swedish, Danish, English. 


Ish annexed to common nouns forms an adjective 3 


GLASS, (i'zing-gléss,) n. , [That is, *ise- or ice- 
iefly of gelatin, 


Iso 


Iss 


sounds or air-bladders of certain fresh-water fishes, | I/SO-P2RE, wn. [Gr. tong and rug. 


particularly of the huso, a fish of the sturgeon kind, 
found in the rivera of Russia, It is used as an ag- 
glutinant, and in fining wines. Encyc. 
‘sIN’GEASS-STONE. See Mica. 
18/LAM, 2. The religion of Mohammed, and also the 
whole body of those who profess it throughout the 
world. Brande. 


[$’LAM-ISM, n. [from ¢he Ar. ohm salama, to 
be free, safe, or devoted co Sod.} 


The true faith, according to the Mohammedans ; 
Mohammedism. Encyc. 
{S-LAM-IT’IG, a. Pertaining to Islam; Moham- 
. Medan. E, E. Salisbury. 
KSL‘AND, (i/land,) n._ [Sax. ealond, D. G. eiland. 

See Ietanp.] 
1. A tract of land surrounded by water. 
2. A large mass of floating ice is called an island 


of ice. 
ee, (i/land-er,) ». An inhabitant of an 
sland. 
ISLE, (Ile,) x [Fr. isle or tle, from It. isola, L. in- 
sula, é 
1. A tract of land surrounded by water, or a de- 
tached portion of land imbosomed in the ocean, in a 
lake or river. 


The isles shall walt for his law. — Is, xlil. 


2. Apassageinachurch [See Arsix.] 
TS/LET, (i/let,) x. A little isle. 
1-SO-€HET MAL, a, [Gr. «aoc, equal, and xetpa, 
4{-SO-€HT’ MEN-AL, xeEtuw , Winter] ' 
Having the same mean winter temperature, 
Prout. 
Taochimenal lines; lines drawn through places hav- 
ing the same mean winter temperature. Humboldt. 
so a. [Gr. cous, equal, and xywpu, 
color. 
Having the same color; a term applied to two 


rings, curves, or lines, having the same color or 
tint. Brande. 
T-SOCH’RON-AL, )a. [Gr. coos, equal, and xpovo;, 


I-SOCH’RON-OUS, }_ time.] 
‘Uniform in time; of equal time; performed in 
equi! times. : 
An isochronal line, is that in which a heavy body 
is supposed to descend with a uniform velocity. 
Brande. 
Tsochronal vibrations of a pendulum are such as 
ere performed in the same space of time. Brande. 
J-SOD’/O-MON, n. [Gr.] In Grecian architecture, a 
construction of equal thicknesses and equal lengths. 
Mes. 
48/O-LATE, (Knowles gives 1/so-late; Walker, iz'o- 
late,) v. t. fie isola, an ile or island.] ~ 
J. To place in a detached situation ; to place by it- 
self ; tu insulate. Jded. Repos. 
2. In electricity, to insulate, which see. 
48’O-LA-TED, pp. or a, [Fr. isulé ; It.-isolato, from 
isola, an ae 
Standing dttached from others of a like Kind; 
aced by ttself or alune; insulated. 
48'O-LA-TING, ppr. Placing by itself, or detached, 
like an islo: insulating. 
1S-O-LA‘TION, mn. State of being isolated ; insula- 


tion. 

I-SO0-MER‘I€, a4 Compounds consisting of the same 
elements in the same proportions, but with different 

roperties, are said to be.isomeric. 

TSOM’ER-I8M, x. [Gr. 145, equal, and pepos, part.] 

Identity of elements and proportions with diver- 
sity of properties. 

boa MORPH’ISM, n. ([Gr. toog, like, and pop¢n, 
form. 

1. The quality of assuming the same crystalline 
form, though composed of different elements, or 
proximate principles, yet with the same number of 
equivalents, : 

2 The quality of a substance by which it is capa- 
bl» of replacing another in a compound, without an 
alteration of the previous crystalline form of the 
compound, Dana. 

I-80-MORPH’OUS, a. Having a different composi- 
tion as respects elements, or proximate principles, 
though not as respects number of equivalents, but 
with the same crystalline form. . Rev. 

T-SON‘O-MY, x. [Gr. cvs, equal, ‘and vopes, law.] 

Equaf law ; equal distribution of rights and privi- 

Mitford. 


leges. & 
£80-PER-I-MET’RI€-AL, «. [See Isorznimetny.] 
Having equal perimeters or circumferences ; a8, iso- 
perimetrica! figures or bodies. 
ESO-PE-RIM/E-TRY, n. [Gr. tcos, equal, wept, 
around, and yerpov, measure. 
fa geometry, the science of figures having equa! 
meters or boundaries. 7 : 
POD, 2, [Gr. :-os and rovs.] 
One of an order of crustaceous insects, having the 
legs of nearly equal size, and fourteen in number. 
Partington. 
#-80P’0-DOUS, « Having the characteristics of an 


bY 


A silicate of alumina, lime, Br peroxyd of iron. 
I-SOS/CE-LES, a. [Gr. covsxedAns; coos, equal, and 
oxedos, leg.] 
A term applied to a triangle having two legs or 
sides only that are equal. 

I-SO-STEM/O-NOUS, a. In botany, having an equal 
nv mber of stamens and pistils, Lindley. 
Daca grins a, [Gr. toos, equal, and O¢p0s, sum- 

mer. 
Having the same mean summer temperature. 
Isotheral lines: lines passing through places haying 
the sAme mean summer temperature. Humboldt. 
I-SO-THERM/AL, a. [Gr, tcos, equal, proper, and 
Seoun, heat.] 
Having equal degrees of hent. ‘ 
Isothermal lines; lines passing through places of 
equa] mean temperature. Humboldt. 
Isothermal zones; spaces on opposite sides of the 
equator having the same mean temperature, and 
bounded by corresponding isothermal lines. 
Brande. 
I-8O-TON'IE€, a. [Gr. cons, equal, and ruync, tone. ] 
Having equal tones. The isotonic system, in mu- 
sic, consists of intervals, in which each concord is 
alilse tempered, and in which there are twelve equal 
semitones. 
I8’RA-EL-ITE, 2. A descendant of Israel or Jacob ; 
a Jew. 
IS$-RA-EL-IT’I€, ) a. Pertaining to Israel. 
1$-RA-EL-(T/ISH, J, P. Smith. 
IS/SU-A-BLE, hii shu-a-bl,) a. [from isvue.] That 
may be issued. In law, an issuadle term is one in 
which issnes are made up. Blackstone. 
IS/SUE, (ish’shu ) x. _ [Fr. issue ; It.-uscio, a dour, and 
uscire, to go out. It may coincide in origin with 


Heb. ch xx, Eth. DOA watsa.) 

1, The act of passing or flowing out; a moving 
out of any inclosed place; egress , applied to water 
or other fluid, to smuke, to a body of men, &c. We 
say, an issue uf water from a pipe, from a spring, or 
from a river; an issue of blood from a wound, of air 
from a bellows; an issue of people from a door or 
house. 

2. A sending out; as, the issue of an order from 
a commanding officer or from a court; the issue of 
money from a treasury. 

3. Event; consequence; end or ultimate result. 
Our present condition will be best for us in the issue. 

4. Passage out; outlet. 

To God the Lord belong tho iseues from death, — Ps. Lxviii. 


5. Progeny ; a child or children; offspring; as, he 
had issue a son; and we spenk of issue of the whole 
bluod or half blood. A man dies without issue, 

6. Produce of the earth, or profits of land, ten- 
ements, or other property. A conveyed to B all his 
right to a term fur years, with all the issues, rents, 
and profits. 

7. In surgery, a fontanel; a little ulcer made in. 
some part of an animal body, to promote discharges. 

Encyc. 

8. Evacuation ; discharge ; a flux or running. Lev. 
xii. Matt. ix. 

9 In law, the close or resuit of pleadings; the point 
of matter depending in suit, on which the parties 
join, and put the case to trial by a jury, and are hence 
said to join issue. Cowel. 

10: A giving out from a repository ; delivery ; as, 
an issue of rations or provisions from a store, or of 
powder from a magazine. 

IS/SUE, (ish‘shu,) ». ¢ [It uscire. See the noun.] 

1. To pass or flow ont; to run out of any inclosed 
place ; to proceed, as from a source ; as, water issucs 
from springs ; blood issues from wounds ; sap or gum 
issues from trees ; light issucs from the sun. 

2. To go out; to rush out. Troops issued from the 
town, and attacked the besiegers. 

3. To proceed, as progeny ; to spring. 
Of thy eons that shall issue from thee. —2 Kings xx. 


4. To proceed ; to be produced ; to arise ; to grow 
or accrue; as, rents and profits issuing from land, 
tenements, or a capital stock. 

5, In legal pleadings, to come to a point in fact or 
law, on which the parties join and rest the decision 
of the cause. Our lawyers say, a cause isswes to the 
court or to the jury ; it tsswes in demurrer. 

6. To close; to end. We know not how the cause 
will issue. 

IS/SUE, v. t To send out; to put into circulation ; as, 
to issue money from a treasury, or notes from a bank. 

2. To send out; to deliver from authority ; as, to 
issue an order from the department of war; to issue 
a writ or precept. 

3. To deliver for use; as, to issue provisions from 
a store, 

IS/SUED, (ish’shiide,) pp. or a. Descended ; seat oats) 


I8/SUE-LESS, (ish/shu-less,) a4, Having no re or 


progeny ; wanting children. S) 
IS/RU-E (ish’shu-er,) x. One who issues or emits, 
IS’SU-ING, (ish/shu-ing,) ppr. Flowing or passing 


out ; proceeding from; sending out. 


ITC 


IS/SU-ING, (ish’shu-ing,) % A flowing or passing 
out. 

2. Emission ; a sending out, as of bills or notes. 

ISTH/MI-AN, (ist’me-an,) a. The Isthmian games .. 
were one of the four great festivals of Greece ; eo 
called because celebrated on the Isthmus of Corinth, 

ISTHMUS, (ist/mus,) 2. [L., from Gr. coOp95.] 

A neck or narrow slip.of land by which two conti- 
nents are connected, or by which a peninsula is united 
to the main Jand, Such is the neck, so called, wirich 
connects Boston with the main land at Roxbury. 
But the word is applied to land of considerabie ex- 
tent between seas ; as, the Isthmus of Darien, which 
connects North and South America, and the isthmus 
between the Euxine and Caspian Seas. 

IT, pron. (Sax. hit: D. het; G. es: L. id.] 

1, A substitute or pronoun of the neuter gender, 
somnetimes called demonstrative, and standing for any 
thing except males and females, ‘ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
Prov. iv. Here it is the substitute for heart. 

2. Jt is much used as the nominative case or word 
to verbs called impersonal ; as, it rains ; i snows. In 
this case, there is no determinate thing to which it 
can be referred. 

In other cases, it may be referred to matter, affair, 
or some other word. Is it come to this? 

3. Very often, it is used to introduce a sentence, 
preceding a verb as a nominative, but referring to a 
clause or distinct member of the sentence ‘‘ Zt is 
well ascertained that the figure of the earth is an 
oblate spheroid.”” What is well ascertained? The 
answer will show! The figure of the earth is an ob- 
late spheroid ; i [that] is well ascertained. Here it 
represents the clause of the sentence, “ the figure of 
the earth,”? &c. If the order of the sentence is in- 
verted, the use of it is superseded. The figure of the 
earth is an oblate spheroid ; that is well ascertained. 

It, like that, is often a substitute for a sentence or 
clause of a sentence, 

4. It often begins a sentence, when a personal 
pronoun, or the name of a person, or a masculine 
noun fulluws, Jt is f: be not afraid. Jt was Judas 
who betrayed Christ. When a question is asked, it 
fullows the verb; as, who was t that betrayed 
Christ ? 

5. Jt is used also for the state of a person or affair. 

How is it with our general ? Shek. 


6. It is used after’ intransitive verbs very indefi- 
nitely, and sometimes ludierously, but rarely. in an 
elevated style. 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not probable he meant to 

walk it back for his pleasure. Ralegh. 

The Lacedemonians, at the Stralts of Thermopyla, when their 

arms failed them, fought if out with their nails and teeth. 
gest dg 

Whether the charmer sinner it or suint if, ‘ope. 
I-TAL‘IAN, (it-tal’yan,) a. Pertaining to Italy. 
I-TAL‘IAN, (it-tal/yan,) n. A native of Italy. 

"2, The language used in Italy, or by the Italians, 
I-TAL/IAN-ATE, (it-tal'yan-ate,) v. t. To render [tal- 


ian, or confurmable to Italian customs. [{ Obds.] 
I-TAL-IAN-IZE, (it-tal'yan-ize,) v. % o play the 
Italian ; to speak Italian. Cotgrave. 


Y-TAL/I€, a. Relating to Italy ; applied, purticularly, 
to a kind of type first used by Italian printers, and 
henee called Italics. 

Y-TAL’LCIZE, v. t. To write or print in Italic char- 
acters. 

¥-TAL/{-CIZ-ED, pp. or a. Written or printed in Italic 
letters. 

Y-TAL'I-CIZ-ING, ppr. Printing in Italic characters. 

I-TAL/ICS, n. pl. Italic letters or characters ; charac- 
ters first used in Italy, and which stand inclining ; 
the letters in which this clause is printed, They are 
used to distinguish words for emphasis, importance, 
antithesis, éc, 

ITCH, x. [Sax. givtha; D. jewkie; Ch. ""; Ar. 


Sa 
Ss hikkah; Eth. (MA hakky. See the verb.) 


1, A cutaneous disease of the human race, appeer- 
ing in small, watery pustules on the skin, accompa- 
nied with an uneasiness or tritation that inclines 
the patient to use friction. This disease is supposed 
by some authors to be occasioned by 2 smail insect, 
a species of Acarus, as the microscopo deiccts these 
insects in the vesicles. Others suppose the pustules 
only form @ nidus for the insects. This disease is 
taken only by contact or contagion. 

2, The sensatiun in the skin occasioned by the dis- 
ease, 

3, A constant teasing desire ; as, an itoh for praise ; 
an ich for scribbling. Dryden, 

ITCH, v. & -[G. jucken; D. jeuken, to itch; Ch. Jon; 


Ar. use hakka; Eth. (NNN Ackak, to scratch, 


Hence Ar., to be affected with the itch. Class Cr; 
No. 22, 

A, Te feel a particular uneasiness in the skin, 
which inclines the person -to scratch the part. 
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JAC 


2. To have a constant desire or teasing inclination ; | I-TIN/ER-AN-CY, x. A peesing from place to place, 
SRE: 


4 as; itching ears. 2 Tim. iv. 


ITCH'ING, ppr. or a. Having a sensation that calls | I-TIN'/ER-ANT, a. 


\ for scratching. 

2. Having-a constant desire. : 
ITCH'ING, x. The state of the skin when we desire 
to scratch it. Smart. 

. 2 A constant teasing desire. 
ITCH’Y, a. Infected with the itch, 
ITEM, adv. [L. tem, also.] 

Also ; a word used when something is to be added. 
TEM, n._ An artiele; a separate particular in an ac- 

count. The account consists of many items. 

2. Ahint; an innuendo, 

ITEM, v. t. To make a note or memorandum of. 
Addison. 

I’TEM-ING, ‘ppr. Making a inemorandum of. 
IT‘/ER-A-BLE, a -That may be repeated. 


used, } B 
IT/ER-ANT, a, [See Irznarz.] Repeating; as, an 
iterant echo. Bacon. 
IT’ER-ATE, v. t= [L. itero, to repeat, from iter, a 

going. ] 
To repeat; to utter or do a second time; as, to 
tterate advice or admonition ; to iterate a trespass. 
IT'ER-4-TED, pp. Repeated. 
IT/ER-A-TING, ppr. Repeating; uttering or doing 
over again. 
iT-ER-A'TION, 2. [L. iteratio.] 
Repetition ; recital or performance,a second time. 
IT’ER-A-TIVE, a. Repeating. [ Bacon. 
I-TIN/EB-A-CY, = Practice of itinerating. 


J This letter has been added to the English alpha- 

e bet in modern days; the letter i being written 
formerly in words where 7 is now used. It seems 
to have had the sound of y in many words, as it still 
has in the German’. The English sound of this letter 
may be expressed by dzh or edzh, a compound sound 
coinciding exactly with that of g in genius; the 
French j, with the articulation d preceding it. It is 
the tenth letter of the Hnglish alphabet. 

JAB/BER, v. i. [D. gabberen, or Fr. jaboter. Class Gb.] 

To talk rapidly or indistinctly ; to chatter : to prate. 
Swift. 

JAB'BER, x. Rapid talk with indistinct utterance of 
words. Swift. 

JAB’/BER-ER, x. One that talks rapidly, indistinctly, 
or unintelligibly. 

JAB/BER-ING, ppr. or a. Prating ; talking rapidly 
and confusedly. 

JAB/BER-ING, x. Confused talk or prating. 

JAB’BER-ING-LY, adv. In aconfused or jabbering 
manner. : 

JAB’/BER-MENT, n. Idle prate. [Obs.] Milton. 

JAB'I-RU, nx. A genus of grallatory or wading birds, 
the Mycteria of Linneus. Its habits are entirely the 
Same with those of the stork. P. Cye. 

JAC€’A-MAR, n. One of a genus of brilliant birds, (Gal- 
bula,) allied to the kingfishers, but differing from them 
in the form of their beak and feet. Their plumage 
has a metallic luster which it is impossible to imitate 
by art. They are found in tropical climates. Cuvier. 

JA'CENT, a. [L. jacens, jaceo, to lie.] 

Lying at length. 

JZ/CINTH, n. 
A species o} 
Rev, xi. 

pha mn. ([zeku, in Ethiopic, is the pronoun ‘he or 
she, 

1. A nickname or diminutive of John, used as a 
meral term of contempt for any saucy or paltry 
‘ellow. Johnson. 
2. The name of an instrument that supplies the 
place of a boy ; an instrument to pull off boots. 
Watts. 
3. A portable machine for mising great. weights 
through a small epace. Hebert. 
4, An engine to turn a spit; as, a kitchen jack; a 
smoke jack, 
e phe pike. [8 Mertimer. 
coat of mail. [Sp. zaco. eta.} Hayward, 
7. A pitcher of waxed isathers Bar a 
8. A small bowl thrown out for a mark to the 
bowlers. 
9. Part of a musical instrument called a virginal. 
. Bacon. 
10. The male of certain animals, as of the ass. 


Wotton. 
oe different orthography of HyacinrH. 
pellucid gems. [See Hyacintn. 


[Arm. ozach, a husband. ] Arbuthnot. 
11. A horse or wooden frame on which wood or 
timber is sawed. Ainsworth, 


12. In sea language, a flag, ensign, or colors, dis- 
played from a staff on the end of a bowsprit. ? 
Mar. Dict. 


th ; . More. 
iter, a Way or journey. 
Passing or traveling about a country ; wieleiat 3 
not settled ; as, an itinerant preacher. 
ETIN/ER-ANT, n. One whi travels from place to 
veal particularly a preacher; one who is unsettled. 
I-TIN/ER-ANT-LY, adv. In an unsettled or wander- 
ing manner. 
Y-TIN’/ER-A-RY, 2. [Fr. itineraire ; Low L. ttinerari- 
um, from iter, a going. : 
An account of travels, or of places and their dis- 
tances ; as, the Jtinerary of Antoninus. 
I-TIN’ER-A-RY, a. ‘Traveling; passing from place 
to place, or done on a journey. Bacon. 
I-TIN’/ER-ATE, v.% [L. iter, a going; Low L. itin- 


ero, e 

ts travel from place to place, particularly for the 
purpose of preaching, lecturing, &c.; to wander 
without a settled habitavion. 

IT-SELF’, pron. [it and seif.] The neutral, recipro- 
cal pronoun, or substitute applied to things. The 
thing is good in itself; it stands by itself. 

Borrowing of foreigtiers, in itself, makes not the kingdom rich 
or poor, Locke. 


IT’TRI-A, ) x2. A non-acid compound of the metal 

YT’TRI-A, Ittriam or Yttrium with oxygen. 

IT’/TRI-UM, x. Better written Yrrarum, unless yttria 
should be written ittria. <A brittle metal of a scaly 
texture, a grayish-black color, and a perfectly metal- 
lic luster. Its oxyd, called déiria or yttria, was dis- 


J. 


13, In Yerkshire, half a pint. A quarter 
of a pint. Pegge. 

14, In mechanics, a machine used for raising heavy 
weights. Brande. 

15. In botany, the Tsjaca or Actocarpus integrifolia, 
a species of the bread-fruit-tree, Brande, 

16. A term often applied to seafaring men. 

Jack at all trades ; a person who can turn his hand 
to any kind of business. 

Jack by the hedge, a plant of the genus Erysimum, 
that grows under hedges. Fam. of Plants. 
Jack in a box; a plant of the genus Hernandia. 

2. A large wooden male screw turning in a female 
one. Mar. Dict. 

Jack with a lantern; an ignis fatuus, a meteor that 
appears in low, moist lands. 

Jack of the clock-house ; a little man that strikes the 
uarters in a clock. < 
JACK-A-DAN’DY, x. A little foppish, impertinent 

fellow. 
JACK’AL, x. [Sp. chacal ; Turk. chical.] 

An animal of the genus Canis, resembling a dog 
anda fox ; a native of Asin and Africa. It preys on 
poultry and other small animals, and upon the bodies 
of the dead on the field of battle. It is the Canis au- 
reus of Linneus, Encyc. Cyc. 

JACK!A-LENT, x. Originally, 8 sort of puppet thrown 
at in Lent, like Shrovetide cocks. Hence, a boy, in 
ridicule. Shak. Todd. 

JACK!A-NAPES, x. [jack and ape.] A monkey ; an 

2. A coxcomb ; an impertinent fellow. [ape. 


A young upstart jackanapee, Arbuthnot. 


JACK!’-ARCH, n. An arch of the thickness of onc 
brick. Buchanan. 
JACK’'ASS, n. The male of the ass. 
2. A dolt ; a blockhead. 

JACK!-BLOCK, a. A block used in sending top-gal- 
lant-masts up and down. Dana, 
JACK'-BOOTS, zx. pl. [See Jacz, No. 6.] Large boots 
reaching above the knee, and serving to protect the 

i ect 


Grose. 


leg. ator. 
JACK'DAW, x. [jack and daw.] A bird of the genus 
Corvus, thievish and mischievous to the farmer. 
Enoyt* 
JACK’ET, n. [Sp. zaqueta, a short, loose coat ; zaco, 
a short jacket; zaquetilla, a jacket; Fr. jaquette; 
Basque, jacaya. | 
A short, close garment, worn by males, extending 
downward to the hips ; a short coat. 
JACK'ET-ED, a. Wearing a jacket. 

JACK'-FLAG, n. A flag hoisted at the spritsail top- 
mast-head. Encyc. 
JACK’-KETCH, n. In England, a public executioner 

or hangman. * 
JACK’KNIFE, (-nife,) 2, A large, strong clasp-knife 
for the pocket. 
JACK’-PLANE, x. A plane about eighteen inches 
Ik. Gowilt. 


jong, used py olners for coarse wor! 
JACK!-PUD-DING, n. [jack and pudding.] A merry- 
andrew ; a buffoon ; a zany. Gay. 


~ covered by Professor Gadolin, in 1794, in a mineral 
found at Ytterby in Sweden. 

TVO-RY, n. [Fr. ivoire; It. qvorio; L. ebur.] 

~The tusk of an elephant, a hard, solid, fine-grained 
substance, ofa fine white color. This tooth is some- 
times six or seven feet in length, hotiow from the 
base to a certain hight, and filled with a compact, 
medullary substance, seeming to contain a great 
number of glands. The ivory of Ceylon is not so 
liable to become yellow in wearing, and hence is 
preferred to that of Guinea, Encyc. 

The name ivory is also given to the tusks or teeth of 

certain other animals, as the walrus, narwhal, &c. Ure, 

VVO-RY, a. Consisting of ivory ; made of ivory ; as, 
an ivory comb. 

2. White, hard, or smooth, like ivory. 
I’VO-RY-BLACK, nr. A kind of charcoal in powder, 
made by charring ivory or bones. Dana, 
Y’VO-RY-NUT, nr. The nut of a species of palm, 

the Phytelephas macrocarpa,) often as large as a 
en’s egg, consisting of a close-grained and very 
hard substance, resembling the finest ivory in texture 
and color, and often wrought into ornamental work. 
VVY,n. (Sax. fig; G. epheu.] [ Silliman, 
An epiphytic plant of the genus Hedera, which 
creeps along the ground, or, if it finds support, rises 
on trees or buildings; climbing to a great hight. 


Direct the claeping twy where to chmb, Milton, 
VY- : 
aes rng | (I/vid,) ac. Overgrown with ivy. Warton. 


I/VY-MAN/TLED, a. Covered with ivy. 


JACK!-SAUCE, n. A saucy fellow 

ere mn. A smith who makes jacks for the 
chimney. 

JA€/O-BIN, n. [So named from the place of meeting, 
which was the monastery of the monks called Jaco- 
bi +s. 

: “) Jacobins, in France, during the revolution of 
1759, were a society of violent revolutionists, who 
held secret meetings in which measures were concert- 
ed to direct the proceedings of the National Anct 
Hence, a Jacobin is the member of a club, or o! 
er person, who opposes government in a secret and 
unlawful manner, or by v.olent means; a turbulent 
demagogue. 

JA€/O-BIN, a. 

JA€/O-BIN, n. 


The same as JacoBinicaL. 
A monk of the order of Dowinj- 
cans. 


2. A pigeon with a high tuft. Ainsworth. 
JA€-O-BIN’I€, a. Resembling the Jacobins of 
JAC-O.BIN'IELAL, | France ; turbulent ; discon- 

tented with government ; holding democratic prin- 


ciples. 

JA€-O-BIN’/I€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner resembling 
the Jacobins. 

JA€’O-BIN-ISM, 2. Jacobinic principles; unreasona- 
ble or violent opposition to legitimate government ; 
an attempt to overthrow or change government by 
secret cabals or irregular means ; popular turbu- 


lence. 
JA€/O-BIN-IZE, »v. t. To taint with Jacobinism. 


Burke. 
JA€/O-BIN-IZ-ED, pp. Tainted with Jacobinism. 
JAG/O-BIN-IZ-ING, ppr. Infecting with Jacobinic 
principles. 
JA€’O-BIN-LY, adv. In the manner of Jacobins. 
JA€/O-BITE, x. [from Jacobus, James) A partisan 
or adherent of James II., king of England, after he 
abdicated the throne, and of his descendants ; of 
course, an epposer of the revolution in 1688, in fa- 
vor of William and Mary. Bolingbroke. 
2. One of a sect of Christians in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, who hold that Jesus Christ had but one na- 
ture; so named from Jucob Baradzi, their distin- 
guished leader, in the sixth century. Murdock, 
JAC€'O-BITE, a. Pertaining to the partisans of 
James IT. 
JA€-O-BIT/IC-AL, a. Belonging to the Jacobites. 
JA€/O-BIT-ISM, x. The principles of the partisans 
of James II. jason. 


JA'€OB’S-LAD/DER, 2. A plant of the genus Smi- © 
°s Mass. le 


lax. Dewey % 


2. In naval affairs, a rope-ladder with wooden steps 


for going aloft. Brande, 

2. A staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A cross-staff; a kind of astrolnbe. Johnson. 

JA-€6/BUS, n. [L. Jacobus, James.] A gold coin, 
value twenty-five shiltings sterling, struck in the re 
of James I. "Estrange. 

JA€’O-NET,x. A light, soft muslin, of an open’ 
ture, used for dresses, neckcloths, é&c, - 


JA/COB’S-STAFF, n. A pilgrim’s staff. , 


JAI 


JAC-QUARD’, (jak-kard’,) »- An appendage to a 
loom, for weaving figured goods, both silk and cot- 


! ton. It has also been applied to carpets, 
JAC'TAN-CY, n. [L. jactantic.} 
‘ot used. ] 


Pa | beeing 7 a eg ‘ 
JA€-TI-TA/TION, x. [L. jactito, jacto. It ought 
rather to be Jactatron, L. jactatio.] 

1. A tossing of the body; restlessness. 
2. Vain boasting. : L 
3, A term in the canon law for a false pretension 
to marriage. Johnson. 
al ata vt, [L. jaculor.] 


o dart. 

JA€-U-LA’TION, n. The action of darting, throwing, 
or Jaunching, as missive weapons. Milton. 
JA€’U-LA-TOR, n. The shooting-fish, a s cies of 

Chetodon, found in hot climates. It feeds on in- 
. sects, which it procures by shooting or ejecting a 
_ drop df water through its tubular snout with such 
cision as to dizable its prey and cause it to fall 

into the water. P. Cyc. 
SA€/U-LA-TO-RY, a, Darting or throwing out sud- 
denly, or suddenly thrown out ; uttered in short sen- 


Harvey. 


tences. [See EsacunaTory. A 
SADE, xn. [Of unknown origin. Qu. Sp. jadear, to 
pant. 


1. A mean or poor horse ; a tired horse; a worth- 
less nag. 
Tired as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 
2. A mean woman; a word of contempt, noting 
Sometimes age, but generally vice. Johnson. 
She shines the first of battered jades. Sui ft. 
9. A young woman, in irony or slight contempt. 
Addison. 
JADE, n. A mineral, called also Nerurite, or Ne- 
PHRItTIC Stowe, remarkable for its hardness and te- 
nacity, of a color more or less green, and of 2 resinous 
or oily aspect when polished. It is fusible into a 
glass or enamel. It is usually found in connection 
with talcose rocks. Werner. Jameson. Dana. 
IXDE, v.t. To tire; to fatigue; to weary with hard 
service ; as, to jade a horse. 
2. To weary with attention or study ; to tire. 
mind, once juded by an attempt above its er, is ve 
See ner aoa to otea ite eae again. ate Locke.” 
3. To harass; to crush. 
4. To tire or wear out in 
groom. 
5. To ride ; to rule with tyranny. 
I do not now fool myrelf, to let imagination jade me, Shak. 


JADE, v. i. To become weary; to lose spirit; to 
sink. 
The raising in the beginning, but they fail, and jade, and 
Mice tothe Paieecunion: dee eter da Seon 
JAD/ED, pp. or a. Tired; wearied ; fatigued ; har- 
assed. 


_ 
JAD/ER-Y, 2. The tricks of a jade. Beaum. 
JAD'ING, ppr. Tiring; wearying ; harassing. 
aa, a. Vicious; bad ; like a jade; applied toa 
jorse. 
2. Unchaste; applied toa woman. JL’Estrange. 
JAG, n. [Sp. zaza,aload packed on the back part of 
acarriage. Qu.] 
A small load. Forby. 
{Local in England, sometimes used in America. 
See also Jaca,] : 
JAGG, v.t. [perhaps G. zacken, a tooth; a prong; to 
indent; Sw. tegg, a sharp point.] 
To notch ; to cut into notches or teeth like those 
of a saw. 
JAGG,)n. A notch; a ragged protubérance ; a den- 


Shak. 
mean offices} as, a jaded 
Shak. 


JAG, ticulation. In botany, a cleft or division. 
: Martyn. 
JAG’/GED, pp. Notched; uneven. 
2. a. Having notches or teeth; cleft; divided; 


laciniate ; as, goaged leaves. 

SAG/GED-NESS,x. Tho state of being denticulated ; 
unevennesa, Peacham. 
JAG’/GER, #. A brass wheel for cutting cakes. sere 
Jacarnc-Inon. Encyce. Dom. Ec. 
JAG’/GER-Y, ». {mn India, dark, coarse sugar made of 
the juice of palms. Malcom. 
io mela por. Notching; cutting into teeth; di- 

viding. : 
JAG/GING-J-R ON, (-1/urn,) n. A brass wheel with a 
notched or jagged edge for cutting cakes or pastry 
into ornamental figures. 
JAG/GY, a, Set with teeth; denticulated ; uneven. 
Addison. 
JAG’ HIRE, (jag’gér,) x. A district of land, or the prod- 
uct thereof, assigned by the East Indian govern- 
ment to an individual, commonrly for the support of 
some public esfablishment, particularly of - military 
lalcom. 


nature. 
JAG/HYIRE-DAR, n. A person holding a jaghire. 
JAG-U-AR’, n. The American tiger, or ounce of Brazil, 


es Felis onea,) a lcrge and ferocious animal of South 
merica. 


P. Cyc. 
yar,” Sa Pare geol or jols Sp. sn 
N '. j; Arm. OF jobs a 
» & cell, “Sometimes written very improperly 
Gaot, and as improperly pronounced rae ie 


JAN 


A prison; a building or place for the confinement 
of persons arrested for debt or for crime, and held in 
the custody of the sheriff. 

JAIL/-BIRD, (-burd,) x. A prisoner ; one who has been 
confined in prison. 

JAIL/ER, x. The keeper of a prison. 

JalL/-F#-VER n. A dangerous and often fatal fever, 
generazed in jails and other places crowded with 
people. : 

JAKES, x. [Qu. L. jacio, to throw.] 


A house of office or back-house; a privy. Swift. 


JAL'AP, x. [Port. jalapa; Fr. jalap; Sp. zalapa ; so 
called from Xalapa, a province in Mexieo, whence it 
is imported. 


The root of a plant, a species of Convolvulus, It 
is brought in thin transverse slices, and also whole, of 
an oval shape, hard, solid, and heavy. It has little 
or no taste or smell, but is much used in powder as a 
cathartic. Cyc. 

JAL/A-PIN, n. A vegetable proximate principle of the 
officinal Jalap. 

JAM,x. Acconserve of fruits boiled with sugar and 
water. 

2. A kind of frock for children. 

JAM, ». t. [Russ. jem, a press; jmu, to press.] 

1. To press; to crowd; to squeeze tight; to 
wedge in. 

2. In Page, to tread hard or make firm by tread- 
ing, as land by cattle. Grese. 
JAM, )x. Among the lead miners of Mendip, a thick 
JAMB,}_ bed of stone, which hinders them when pur- 
suing the veins of ore. Cyc. 
JA-MA‘CI-NA,) x. [from Jamaica] An alkaloid 
JA-MAI'CIN, obtained from the Andira inermis, 
or cabbage-bark-tree of the West Indies, : 

JA-MAI/€A PEP’/PER. See Atusrice. 

JAMB, (jam,) 2. [Fr. jambe, a leg; jambes de force, a 
See: or pier; It. gamba, a leg; gambo, a stem or 
stalk. 

1. In architecture, a supporter; the side-piece or 
post of a door; the side-piece of a fireplace. 

2. A pillar to support the superior part of a build- 

° A Elmes. 

JAM-BEE’,n. A name formerly given to a fashiona- 


ble cane. : ' Tatler. 
JAM/BEUX, (zham/boo,) n.- [Supra.] Armor for the 

legs. 0024 Te 
JAM’/MED, (jamd,) pp. Pressed; crowded. 


JA’ME-SON-ITE, n. [from Prof. Jgmeson.] A steel- 
gray ore of antimony and lead, 
JAM’MING, ppr. Pressing; crowding; wedging in. 
JANE, n. “A coin of Genoa. [See Jzan.] 
Spenser 
2. A twilled cotton cloth. See Jean. 
JAN!''GLE, (jang’gl,) v.i. [G. tanken.] 
To quarrel in words; to altercate; to bicker; to 
wrangle. 
JAN''GLE, ». t. 


To cause to sound untunably or dis- 
cordantly. 


E’er monkish rhymes 
Had jangled their fantastic chimes, Prior. 
JAN"GLE, (jang’gl,) n. [Old Fr. jangle.] _Prate; 
babble ; discordant sound ; contention. ‘ ilton. 
JAN'GLER, x. <A wrangling, noisy fellow. 
JAN'GLING, ppr. Wrangling; quarreling; sounding 
discordantly. 
JAN'GLING, n. A noisy dispute; a wrangling. 
JAN’I-TOR, n. [L.] A door-keeper; a porter. 
Warton. 
JAN-I-ZA/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Janizaries, or 
their government. Burke. 
JAN'I-ZA-RY,2x. (Turkish, yeniskeri; yeni and askari, 
new troops. Eton. 

A soldier of the Turkish foot-guards, The Jani- 
zaries were a body of infantry, and reputed the 
grand seignor’s guards. They became turbulent, 
and, rising in arms against the sultan, were attacked, 
defeated, and destroyed in Constantinople, in June, 


JAN'NOCK, 2, Oat-bread. [Local. 

JAN’SEN-ISM, #. The doctrine of Jansen in regard 
to free will and grace. ¥ 

JAN’SEN-IST, n. A follower of Cornelius Jansen, a 
Roman Catholic bishop of Ypres, in Flanders, who 
denied free will, and held to irresistible grace and 
limited atonement, Encyc. Am. 

JIXNT. See Jaunt. 

JANT'L-LY, adv. [from janty.] Briskly; airily; 


gayly. 
JANT’I-NESS, n. Airiness ; flutter ; briskness. 
JANT’Y, a. [Fr. gentil.] Airy; showy ; fluttering; 


finical. Hobbes. 
JAN’U-A-RY, x. [Ir. oie, or gionvar; Russ. 
genvar; Fr. janvier; It. gennaio; Sp. enero; Port. 
janeiro; L. januarius. It is evident, from tho Irish 
and Russian words, that the first syllable of January 
is from the root of L. geno, to beget, Eng. to begin, 
Sax, aginnan. Var is said to signify a revolution. 
January then signifies thé beginning, or first month. 
Janus is probably from the same root. 
The first month of the year, according to oh ati 
ent computation. At the P cient ere of Rome, March 
was considered the first month. January and Feb- 
Tuary were introduced by Numa Pompilius. Encye. 
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JAS 


JA'NUS, n. [Su] A Latin deity, represented with 
two faces Jooking in opposite directions. His tem- 
ple, at Rome, was never closed except in a time of 
universal peace. 

JA-PAN’,z. [from the country in Asia, so called.] 

This name is given to work varnished and figured 
in the manner practiced by the natives of Japan. 
Encyc. Cyc. 

JA-PAN’-EARTH, (-urth;) ». Catechu, a dry, brown 
extract obtained by decoction and evaporation from 
the Acacia Catechu. It consists chiefly of tannin 
combined with a peculiar species of extractive. 

Thomson, 

JA-PAN’, v. t. To cover with a thick coat of hard, 

brilliant varnish, an art derived from the Japanese, 
2. To black and gloss, as in blacking shoes or 
boots. 

JAP-A-NESE’, a. 
ants. 

JAP-A-NESE’,n. A native of Japan; -or the language 
of the inhabitants, 

JA-PAN’NED, pp. or a. 
manner. 

JA-PAN’NER, n. One who varnishes in the manner 
of tho Japanese, or one skilled in the art, 

2. A shoe-blacker. Pops. 

JA-PAN’NING, ppr. Varnishing in the manner of 
the Japanese ; giving a glossy, brilliant surface. 

JA-PAN’NING, x. The art of varnishing and draw- 
ing figures un wood or other material, in the manner 
practiced by the Japanese. ; 


Gay. 
Pertaining to Japan or its inhabit- 


Varnishea .- a particular 


JAPE, vi. [Ice. geipa.] Encye. 
To jest. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
JAPE, v. t. [Sax. geap, deceitful.] 
To cheat. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
JAPE,n. A jest; atrick. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
JAP/ER, n. -A jester. [ Obs.] 


JA-PHET’I€, a. Pertaining to Japheth, the eldest son 
of Noah ; as, the Japhetic nations, which people the 
north of Asia and all Europe; Japhetic languages. . 

JA>'U, n. A bird of Brazil that suspends its nest. 

JAR, v.i. To strike together with a short rattle or 
tremulous sound ; to strike untunably or farshly ; to 
strike discordantly ; as, a jarring sound. 

A string may jar in the beat master’s hand, Roscommon, 
2. To clash ; to interfere; to act in opposition; to 
be inconsistent. 
For orders and de 
Jar not with liberty, but weii consist. Milton, 
3. To quarrel; to dispute; to clash in words. 
den. 
4. To vibrate regularly ; to repeat the same sound. 


JAR, v.t To shake ; to cause to tremble; to cause a 
short, tremulous motion in a thing. 
JAR, n. A rattling vibration of sound ; a shake; as,a 
trembling jur. Holder. 
2. A harsh sound ; discord. 
3. Clash of interest or opinions; collision; dis- 
cord ; debate. 
And yet his peace is but continual jor, Spenser. 
4, The state of.a door half open, or rcady to move 
and strike the post. Swift. 
5. Repetition of the noise made by the pendulum 
of a clock. Shak. 
JAR, x. ([Sp. jarra; jarro; Port. id.; It. giarro.} 
1, A vessel with a large belly and broad mouth, 
made of earth or glass ; as, a jar of honey. 
den. 
We say, an electrical battery of nine jars. 
2. A certain measure ; as, a jar of oil, 
JAR-A-RA€’A, 2. A species of serpent in America, 
seldom exceeding 18 inches in length, having promi- 
nent veins on its head, and of a dusky, brownish color, 
variegated with red and black spots. It is very poi- 
sonous. Cyc. 


JAR'BLE,} + "To bemire. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 


JAV'EL, 
JARDES, (jardz,) ». [Fr.] Callous tumors on .the 


legs of a horse, below the bend of the ham on the 


outside. : Far, Dict. 
JAR’/GLE, (jar’gl,) o. i To emit a harsh or shrill 
sound, ‘ot in use.] Bp. Hall. 


JAR/GON, 2. [Fr. jurgon; It. gergo, gergone; Sp. 
zerga, jargon, and coarse frieze, serge. ] 
1, Confused, unintelligible talk or Janguage; gab- 
ble; gibberish ; cant. 
All Jargon of the schoole. Prior. 
2. A mineral, a variety of zircon, which see. 
JAR-GO-NELLE’, (jar-go-nel’,) n. A variety of pear. 


'JAR-GON’I€, a, Pertaining to the mineral jargon. 


JAR/RED, (jard,) pp. from Jan, Shaken. 
JAR/RING, ppr. or a. Shaking; making a harsh 
sound ; discordant. ’ 
JAR/RING, x. Ashaking; discord ; dispute ; A eeraepepc 

urnet. 
JXR/RING-LY, adv. Shaking discordantly. 
JA/SEY, = A contemptuous name for a wig, and 
even for a head of bushy hair; as if composed of 
Jersey yarn, of which jazy is a corrupt pronuncia- 
tion. le 
JAS/‘HAWK, «. <A young hawk; 8 contraction of 
Eyas-Hawk. Booth. 


a’ 


JAY 


JEG 


JER 


ee eee ee 

SAS’ MIN, xn, [Fr. jasmin; Sp. jazmin; It. gelsomino, 
Ss 

The Ar. is erble yasimon. It is sometimes written 


in English recon ei 

The popular name of certain species of the genus 
Jasminum, bearing beautiful flowers. The common 
white jasmin is a climbing shrub, rising on supports 
15 or 20 feet high. The name is also given to sev- 
eral plants of different genera; as, the Arabian Jas- 
min, of the genus Nyctay thes; the Bastard Jasmin, 
of the genus Cestrum, at.d also of the genus Lycium ; 
the Persian Jasmin, of the genus Syringa; the Red 
Jasmin, of the genus Plumeria; the Scarlet and Yel- 
lew Jasmin, of the genus Bignonia, and Gelseminum. 


Encye. 
JAS’/PA-CHATE,#. A name anciently given to some 
varicties of agate jasper. Cyc. 
JASPER, n. [Fr. javpes L, iaopis ; Gr. taoms j It, di- 
8 Os 


aspro; At. Rims yaxfon; Heb. mpw.] 

An opaque, impure variety of quartz, of red, yellow, 
and also of some du!) colors, breaking with a smooth 
surface. {[t admits of a high polixh, and is used for 
vases, seals, snuff-boxes, &c. When the colors are 
in stripos or bands, it is called striped jasper. The 
Egyptian pebble is a brownish-yellow jasper. 

Dana. 
JAS’PER-A-TED, a Mixed with jasper; containing 
particles of jasper; as, jasperated agate. Fourcroy. 
JAS/PER-Y, a. Having the qualities of jasper. 
JAS-P!D/E-AN, )a. “Like jasper; consisting of jas- 
JAS-P{D’E-OUS, per, or partaking of jasper. 


Kirwan. 
JAS/POID, a. [Fr. jaspe, and Gr. etdng.] 
Resembling jasper. Perciral’s Geol. 
JAS/PO-NYX, 2. The purest horn-colored onyx, with 
beautiful green zones, composed of genuine matter 
of the finest jaspers. [Obs.] Encyc. 
SRUNCE, o. i, [Fr. jancer.] 
To jolt or shake ; the same as Jouncn, which see. 
[ Obs. } Shak. 


SAUN'DICE, 2. [Fr. jaunisse, from jaune, yellow. 
Bee YeLLow, 

A disvaze, in its most common form, characterized 
by yelluwness of the eyes, skin, and urine; white- 
ness of the discharges from the intestines ; uneasi- 
ness, referred tov the region of the stumach; loss of 
app*tite, and general languor and lassitude. 

JAUN'DIC-ED, (jan‘dist,) a. Affected with the jaun- 
dice. 

2. Prejudiced ; seeing with discolored organs. 

SKRUNT, v.% [In Fr. jante is the fe'ly of a wheel, and 
the original root signified, probably, to extend or to 
run, to ramble. ] 

To ramble here and there; to make an excursion. 


Shak. 
JAUNT,n. An excursion; a ramble; ashort journey. 
JAV'EL, r. t. 


JMilton. 
To wet or bemire; and, as a voun, a 
wandering or dirty fellow. 
JAVE'LIN, (jav'lin,) 2. 


[Obs] Spenser, 

(Fr. javeline; It. giavellotto ; 

Sp. jabalina, the female of the wild boar, and a jave- 
lin, from jabali, a wild boar. | 

A sort of spear about five feet nnd a half long, the 
shaft of which was of wood, but pointed with steel; 
used hy horse or foot. Every Roman svuldier carried 

. Seven javelins. 

JAW,7. [Fr. joue, the cheek. It coincides in origin 
with chaw, chew, Arm. joaga, to chew ; javed or ganed, 
ajaw. In old authors, jaw is written rhaw. It be- 
longs to Class Cg. See Cuaw and Cuew.] 

1, The bones of the mouth in which the teeth are 
fixed. They resemble a horse-shoe. In most ani- 
mals, the under jaw only is movable. 

2. The mouth. 

3. In vulgar language, scolding, wrangling, abu- 
sive clamor. 

JAW, v.i. Toscold; toclamor. [Vulgar.] 

JAW, »v.t. To abuse by scolding. [Vulgar.] 

JAW'-BONE, x. The bone of the jaw, containing 
the teeth, 

JAW'ED, a. Denoting the appearance of the jaws. 

2. Having jaws. [ Skelton. 

JAW'-FALL, n. [jaw and fall.] Depression of the 
jnw ; figuratively, depression spirits, M. Griffith. 

JAW'-FALL-EN, a. Depressed in spirits ; dejected. 

JAW'ING, ppr. Abusing ; scolding. 

JAWN,v.% Toyawn. [Wot in use.] [See Yawn} 

JA w'y, a. Relating to the jaws, Gayton, 

JAY,n. [Fr. geai: Sp. gayo.] 

A bird of the genus Corvus. The Europenn jay, 
(the Corvus glanderius,) is of a wine buff color, i. e. 
u mixture of yellow, red, and brown, melted into 
each other, and has, to some extent, the faculty of 
Piet ® the voices of other birds, The American 
Jay, or Blue Jay, (the Corvus crixtatus,) is a much 
more beautiful bird, of, very brilliant plumage, and 
ornamented with a crest of light blue or purple feath- 
ers, which he can elevate or depress at pleasure. 

Partington. 


JAY'ET. See Jet. 

JA'ZEL, xn. A of an azure-blue color. [Qu. Sp. 
azul, Se et Not used. } 

JAZ'ER-ANT, n. frock of twisted or linked mail, 
without sleeves, somewhat lighter than the hauberk. 

JKAL/OUS, (jel’us,),a. i s.. polenss It. geloso, The 
Spanish use zeloso, from zelo, zeal ; but the Italian 
word seems to be of distinct origin from zeal, and to 
belong to Class Gl.] 

1, Suspicious; apprehensive of rivalship; uneasy 
through fear that another has withdrawn or may 
withdraw from one the affections of a person he 
Joves, or enjoy some good which he desires to obtain ; 
followed by of, and appliod both to the object of love 
and to the rival. We say, a young man is jealous of 
the woman he Joves, or jealous of his rival ; a man is 
jealous of his wife, and the wife of her husband, 

2. Suspicious that we do not enjoy the affection or 
respect of others, or that another is more loved and 
respected than ourselves, 

3. Emulous; full of competition. Dryden. 

4. Solicitous to defend the honor of; concerned 
for the character of. 


I ye be very jealous for the Lord God of hosts. —1 Kings 
xix. 


5. Suspiciously vigilant; anxiously careful and 
concerned for. 

Iam jealous over you with a godly Jealousy. — 2 Cor. xi. 

6. Suspiciously fearful. 

*Tis doing wrong creates such doubts as these, 

Renders us jealous, and destroys our peace. Waller, 

JEAL/OUS-LY, (jel/us-ly,) adv. With jealousy or 
suspicion ; emulously ; with suspicious fear, vigi- 
lance, or caution. 

JEAL/OUS- NESS, (jel/us-ness,) n. The state of being 
jealous ; suspicion ; suspicious vigilance. 

King Charles, 

JEAL/OUS-Y, (jel/us-y,) 2. [Fr. jalousie ; It. geloxia.] 

1. That passion or peculiar uneasiness which 
arises from the fear that a rival may rob us of the 
affectian of one whom we love, or the suspicion that 
he has already done it; or it is the uneasiness which 
arises from the fear that another does or will enjoy 
some advantage which we desire for ourselves. A 
man’s jealousy is excited by the attentions of a rival 
to his favorite lady; a weman’s jealousy is roused by 
her busband’s attentions to another woman ; the can- 
didate for office manifests a jralousy of others who 
seek the same office; the jealousy of a student is 
awakened by the apprehension that his fellow will 
bear away the palm of praise. In short, jealousy is 
awakened by whatever may exalt others, or give 
them pleasures and advantages which we desire for 
ourselves, Jealousy is nearly allied to envy ; fur jeal- 
ousy, before a good is lost by ourselves, is converted 
into envy, after it is obtained by others. 

Jea'ouey \s the apprehension of superiority. Shenstone. 

Whorver had qualiti's to alarm our jealousy, had oxctllence to 

deserve our fondness, Ramb er. 

2, Suspicious fear or apprehemsion. Clarendon. 

3. Suspicious caution or vigilance ; an earnest con- 
cern or solicitude for the welfare or honor of others. 
Such was Paul’s godly jealousy for the Corinthians. 

4. Indignation. God's jealousy signifies his con- 
cern fur his own character and government, with a 
holy indignation against those who violate his laws, 
and offend against his majesty. Pas. Ixxix. 

JEAN, (jane,) 2. A twilled cotton cloth. Satin jean 
is woven smooth and glossy, after the: manner of 
satin. 

JEARS, n. pl. In sea-language, an assemblage of 
tackles, by which the lower yards of a ship are 
hoisted or lowered. Hoisting is called swaying, and 
lowering is called striking. This word is sometimes 
written Jznns orGears. [See Gean.] Mar. Dict. 

JEAT,nx. A fossil of a fine black color, [Obs.] [See 

Ash, 


ET. 

JEER, v. i. [G. scheren, to rail at, to jeer, to shear, to 
shave, D. scheoren, Dan. skicrer, Sw. skara, Gr. xeiow, 
without a prefix. These ajl seem to be of one family, 
Class Gr. The primary sense is probably to rub, or 
to cut by rubbing ; and we use rub in a like sense; 
a dry rub, is a keen, cutting, sarcastic remark. ] 

To utter severe, sarcistic reflections ; to scoff; to 
deride ; to flout; to make a mock of; as, to jeer at 
«ne in sport. erbert. 

JEER, v. t To treat with scoffs or derision. Howell. 

JEER, x. Railing language; scoff; taunt; biting 
jest; flout ; jibe ; mockery ; derision; ridicule with 
scorn. 

Mikias, exposed to all their jeers, 
Had lost his art, and kept bis ears, 

JEER’ED, pp. Railed at; derided. 

JEER/ER, x. A scoffer; arailer; ascorner; a mocker. 

JEER/ING, ppr. Scoffing; mocking; deriding. 

JEER/ING, ». Derision. 

JEER/ING-LY, adv. With raillery ; scornfully ; con- 
temptuously ; in mockery. Derham. 

JEERS. See Jeans. 

JEF/FER-SON-ITE, 2. A variety of augite of a dark 
olive-green color passing into brown. Dana, 

JEG/GET,2, A kind of sausage. [Wot in use.] 

Ainsworth, 


Swift 


JE-H6O/VAH, n. The Scripture name of the Supreme 
Being, Heb, m7. If, as is supposed, this name is 
from the Hebrew substantive verb, the word denotes. 
the Permanent Bgina, as the primary sense of the 
substantive verb, in all languages, is, to be fixed, to 
stand, toremain or abide. This is a name peculiarly 
appropriate to the eternal Spirit, the unchangeable 
Bod,oxte describes himself thus: I am tHat I am. 

“Zs » 

JE-HO/VIST, ». Among critics, one who maintains 
that the vowel-points annexed to the ward Je. 
in Hebrew, are the proper vowels of the word, an 
express the true pronunciation. The Johovists are 
opposed to the Adonists, who hold that the points 
annexed to the word Jehovah are the voweis of the 


word Adonai. Encyc. 
JE-JONE’, a. [L. jejunus, empty, dry.] 
1. Wanting; empty ; vacant. Bacon, 


2. Hungry ; not saturated. 
3. Dry ; barren; wanting interesting matter ; as, 
a jayne narrative, 
JE-JUNE’LY, ado. Ina jejune, barren manner. 
Baxter. 
JE-JONE’/NESS, n. Poverty ; barrenness ; particu- 
larly, want of interesting matter; a deficiency of 
Inattor that can engage the attention and gratify the 
mind ; as, the jejuneness of style or narrative. [Jz- 
gJuNITY is not used. | 
JEL’LI-ED, (jel'lid,) a, [See Jetty and Getty.) 
* Brouglit to the consistence of jelly. 
JEL/LY, 2. [Sp. jalea, from L. gelo,to congeal. See 
Getty.] 
1. The inspissated juice of fruit, boiled with sugar. 
2. Something viscous or glutinous; something of 
the consistency of jeily ; a transpareut, sizy substance, 
obtained from animal substances by decoction. 
nat nes nm. A bag through which jelly is dis. 
tilled, 
JEM/I-DAR,». A native officer in the Anglo-Indian 


army having the rank of lieutenant. Buchanan, 
JEM/MI-NESS, 2. Spruceness. [Vulgar.] Smart. 
JEM'MY, a. Spruce. [Yulgar.] Smart. 
JE'NITE, n. A different orthography of Yzwitz, 
which see. 
JEN'NET, n. A small Spanish horse, properly 
Grener. 


JEN'NET-ING, n. [Said to be corrupted from juneating 
an apple ripe in June, or at St. Jean.] A species 
early apple. Mortimer. 

JEN’NY, x. A machine for spinning, moved by water 
or steam, and used ‘in manufactories, 

JENT’LING, n. A fish, the blue club, found in the 
Danube. 

JEOF’ AIL, (jef'fail,) 2. [Fr. j’ai failli, I have failed.} 

. An oversight in pleading or other proceeding at 
law ; or the acknowledgment of a mistake. 
Blackstone. 

JEOP/ARD, (jep’ard,) v. t [See Jrorarpy.] To 

hazard ; to put in danger ; to expose to Joss or injury. 
Zebulon and Naphtali were a people that feoparded their lives ta 

the death in the high Placaictiis PM bags x 


JEOP’ARD-ED, (jep‘ard-ed,) pp. Put in danger. 

yet ke ge dee (jep'ard-er,) n» One who puts to 

hazard, 

JEOP/ARD-ING, (jep’ard-ing,) ppr. Hazarding; put- 
ting in danger. 

JEOP! ARD-IZE, (jep/ard-ize,) v. t To expose to loss 
or injury ; to jeopard. 

(This is a modern word, rarely used in England, 
but oftener in America. It is synonymous with Jror- 
arp. and therefore useless.] 

JEOP’/ARD-OUS, (jep/ard-us,) a. Exposed to dan- 
ger; perilous; hazardous. 

JEOP’ARD-OUS-LY, (jep’ard-us-ly,) ado. With risk 
or danger. 

JEOP’ARD-Y, (jep/ard-y,)z. [The origin of this word 
is not settled. Some authors suppose it to be Fr. 
<° 3 perdu, I have lost, or jew perdu, a lost game. 
‘i yrwhitt supposes jt to be jeu parti, an even game, or 
game in which the chances are even. “Si noue les 
voyonsa jeu parti.” If we seethem at aneven game, 
Froissart, vol. i. c. 234, But jeopardy may he cor- 
rupted from the G. gefuhr, danger, hazard ; gefuirden, 
to hazard, to jeopard. See Fars. ‘ 

Exposure to death, loss, or injury ; hazard ; dan- 
ger; peril. 

They were filled with water, and were In jeopardy. — Luke vili. 

JER’BO-A, n. A small quadruped, having very short 
fore legs, and very long hind ones, called also the 
Jumrrno Mouse. All of the species of that genus of 
mainmals which is named Dipus, are called Jerboa 
in English. 

JE-REED’ or JE-RYD!. See Dszrrip. 
JER-E-MY/ADE, 2x. [from Jeremiah, the prophet.} 
Lamentation ; a tale of grief, sorrow, or complaint. 
JERK, v.¢ [This is probably the Ch. Heb. p™, to 
reach, to spit, that is, to throw out with a sudden 
effort, Sax. hrecan, herca. If not, I know not its 
origin or affinities. It seems to be a different orthog- 

faphy of Yerr.] 

1, To thrust out; to threst with a sudden effort; 
to give a sudden pull, twitch, thrust, or push; as, te 
jerk one under the ribs; to jerk one with the elbow, 
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2, To throw with a quick, smart motion; as, to} JES/U-IT-ESS, z. An oraer of nuns established on 


jerk a stone. We apply this word to express the 
mode of throwing to a little distance by drawing the 
arm back of) the body, and thrusting it forward 
pene the side or hip, which stops the arm sud- 
enly. - P 
FERK, v. t. To accost eagerly. [Wot in use. 
en. 
JERK,2 A short, sudden thrust, push, or twitch; a 
striking against something with a short, quick motion ; 
as, a jerk of the elbow. 


His jade gave him a jerk, B. Jonson. 
2. A sudden spring. 
Lobsters swim by jerks, Grew. 


JERK'ED-BEEF, (jerkt-,) 2 Beef cut into thin 
slices, and dried in the sun. _ Cooley. 
JERK’ED. (jerkt,) pp. Twitched ; pulled with a sud- 

den effurt. 
JERK’ER, n. One who strikes with a smart, quick blow. 
JERK/IN, n, A jacket; a short coat; a close waist- 


coat. Shak. South, 
2. A kind of hawk. Ainsworth. 
JERK’ING, ppr. Thrusting with a jerk. 
JER'/SEY, x. [from the island so called.] 
1, Fine yarn of wool. Johnson. 
2. The finest of wool separated from the rest; 
combed woul. Bailey. Encyc. 
JE-RO’SA-LEM KR/TI-CHOKE, n. [In this name 
tho word Jerusalem is a m re corruption of the Ital- 
ian Giraxdle, i. e. sunflower or turnsole.] ‘The name 
of a plant. Originally applied to certain species of 
Heliviropfum, but now to the Helianthus tuberosum 
of Brazil, cultivated in Europe and the United Status. 
JER/VI-NA,} n. [Sp. jerna, the puison of the Vera- 
JER/VIN, trum album.] 
An alkaloid obtained from the root of Veratrum 
album, or white Hellebore. 
JESS, x. A short strap of leather tied round the legs 
of a hawk, by which she is held on the fist. 
Hinmer. 
2. A ribbon that hangs down from a garland or 
crown in falconry. Encye. 
JES’SA-MINE, n. The popular name of certain species 
of Jasminuin, a genus of plants. [See Jasmin.] 
JES/SE, 2. A large brass candlestick branched into 
many sconces, hanging down in the middle of a 
church or choir. Corneil. 
[So called as resembling the genealogical tree of 
Jesse, of which a picture was formerly hung. up in 
churches, Smart J 
JESS/ED, (jest,) n. Having jesses on; a term in 


heraldry. 
JEST, 7x. [Sp. and Port. chiste, a witty saying, a jest 


or joke; chistoso, gay, facetious ; allied perhaps to 


L. gestio. 

1. A joke ; something ludicrous uttered and meant 
only to excite laughter. Religion should never be 
the subject of jest. 

2. The object of laughter or sport; a laughing- 
stock. 

Then let me be your fest ; I deserve it. Shak. 


In jest; for mere sport or diversion ; not.in truth 
and reality ; not in earnest. 
And given in earnest what I begged in jest, 
3. A mask. 
4. A deed; anaction. [Obs.] 
JEST, v.i. To divert or make merry by words or ac- 
tions ; to joke. 
Jest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be disgraced. 
Eccles. 
2. To utter in sport; to say what is not true mere- 
ly for diversion. 
3. To play a part in a mask, 
JEST’ED, pp. Joked; talked for merriment. 
JEST’/ER, n. A person given to jesting, sportive 
talk, and merry pranks. 
He rambled up and down 


Shak. 


Shak. 


With shallow jesiers. . Shak. 
2. One given to sarcasm. 
Now, as a fester, I accost you, 5 Swift. 


3. A buffoon ; a merry-andrew, a person formerly 
retained by princes to make sport fur them. 

JEST’FUL, a. Given to jesting ; full of jokes. 

JEST'ING, ppr. ora. Joking; talking for diversion or 
merriment. ; 

JEST’ING, n. A joking; concise wit; wit that con- 
sists in a trope or verbal figure, in a metaphorical 
sense of words, or in a double sense of the same 
word, or in similitude of sound in diferent words, 

JEST’ING-LY, adv, In a jocose manner; not in 


earnest. Herbert, 
JEST/ING-STOCK, n. A laughing-stock ; a butt of 
ridicule. Googe. 
JES’U-IT, n, One of the Society of Jesus, so called, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, in 1534, a society re- 
markable for their cunning in propagating their prin- 
cipies. Hence, 
2. A crafty person ; an intriguer. 
' JES'U-IT-ED, a, Conforming to the principles of the 
Jesuits. White. 


the principles of the Jesuits, but suppressed by Pope 

Urban in 1630, Hook. 
JES-U-IT’T€, a, Pertaining to the Jesuits or 
JES-U-IT/1€-AL, their principles and arts. 

2. Designing ; cunning; deceitful; prevaricating. 

Jes eae a adv. Craftily. 

8/U-IT-ISM, xn. The ar’ rinciples, and practices 

of the Jesuits, mP Pe : 

2. Cunning; deceit; hypocrisy; prevarication ; 
deceptive practices to effect a purpose, 

JES’U-ITS’-BARK, n. Peruvian bark; the bark of 
certain species of Cinchona, trees of Peru. 
JET, n. [D. gity Fr. jayet; L. gagates.] 

A mineral ; a variety of lignite, of a very compact 
texture, and velvet-black color, susceptible of a good 
polish, and glossy in its fracture, which is conchoidal 
or undulating, It is found, not in strata or continued 
Masses, but in unconnected heaps. It is wrought 
into toys, buttons, mourning jewels, &c. Dana. 

JET, x. ([Fr. jet, It. getto, a cast; probably from L. 
jactus, whence Fr. jetter, It. gettare, to throw. ] 
Ps A spout, spouting, or shooting of water; a jet 
eau. 

2. A yard. 

3. Drift; scope. [Not in use, or local. 
JET, v.i. [See the noun.] To shoot forward; to 
shoot out ; to project ; to jut; to intrude. Shak. 

2. To strut ; to throw or toss the budy in hanghti- 
ness, Stuk. 

3. To jerk ; to jolt ; to be shaken. Wiseman. 

[This orthography is rarely used. See Jux.} 

JET’-BLACK, @ Of the deepest black, the color of 
jet. 

JET-D’ EAU’, (zha-do',) [Fr., a throw of water.] A 
spout fur delivering water. 

JET’SAM, 

JET/SON, 

JET’TI-SON, 

In law and commerce, properly, the throwing of 
goods overboard in order to lighten a ship in a tem- 
pest for her nreservation. The words may, however, 
be used for the goods thus thrown away, or adverb- 
ja.ly. 

Jetsam is where goods are crst into the sea, and there sink and 

remain under water; flotsam is where they continue swim- 
ming; ligan is whery they are sunk in the seu, but tied to a 


Tusser. 


; n, (Fr. jetter, to throw.] 


cork or buoy. Park, Blackstone. 
JET’TEAU, (jet’to,) . [Fr. jet d’eau.] 
A throw or spout of water. Addison, 


JET/TEE, 2 A praujection in a building. 

JET/TER xn. A spruce fellow ; one who struts. 

JET'TY, vt To jut. 

JET/TY,2. A small pier; also, a projection into a riv- 
er for narrowing it and raising the water above. 

JET/TY, a. Made of jet, or black as jet. Prior. Popé. 

JET'T Y-HEAD, (-hed,) m The projecting part of a 
wharf; the front of a wharf whose side forms one 
of the chevks of a dock. Mur, Dict. 

JEU'-DE-MOTS', (zhu/de-mo’,) [Fr.] A play upon 
words ; a pun. . 

JEU'-DeES-PRIT', (zhu'de-spree’,) [Fr.] A witti- 
cism ; a play of wit. : 

JEW, (ju,) x. [A contraction of Judas or Judah.] A 
Hebrew or Israelite. 

JEW'EL, (ji’el,) n. [It. giota, joy, mirth, ajewel; gioiel- 
lo, a jewel; Fr. joyau; Sp. joya,joyel; G. juwel; D. 
juweel. It is from the root wf joy. Low L. jocale, 
Class Cg.] 

1, An ornament of dress in which the precious stones 
form a principal part. 

2. A precious stone, 

3. A name expressive of fondness, 
ealls her child hor jewel. 

JEW'EL, v. t. To dressor adorn with jewels. 


B. Jonson. 
JEW’EL-HOUSE, The place where the royal 
JEW’EL-OF-FICE, ornaments are reposited. Shak, 
JEW’'EL-LIKE, a. Brilliant as a jewel. Shak, 
JEW'EL-ED, pp. or a. Set or adorned with jewels. 
JEW'EL-ER, mn, One who makes or deals in jew- 
els and other ornaments, 
JEW’EL-iNG, ppr. 
JEW'EL-RY, 2. Jewels in general. 
JEW'ESS, nx. A Hebrew woman. Acts xxiv. 
rac a age a. Pertaining to the Jews or Hebrews. 
it. 1. 
JEW’ISH-LY, adv. In the manner of the Jews. 
Donne. 
JEW'ISH-NESS, 2. The rites of the Jews. Martin. 
JEW’RY, n. Judea; also a district inhabited by 
Jews, whence the name of a street in London. 
. Chaucer. 
JEWS!-EAR, n. The popular name of a-species of 
Fungus, the Peziza auricula, bearing some resem- 
blance to the human ear. Johnson. Lee. 
JEWS-FRANK-IN'CENSE, n. A plant, a species of 


Styrax. 

JEWS/-HARP, n. [Jew and harp.] An instrument 
of music shaped like a harp, which, placed between 
the teeth, and by ineans of a spring struck by the 
finger, gives a sound which is modulated by the 
breath into soft melody It is called also Jzws- 
TRUMP. ~ 


Shak. 
A mother 


Ne 


Adornihg with jewels. 


JOB 


JEWS/-MAL’LOW, n. A plant, a species of Cor-' 

JEWS’-PITCH,x. Asphaltum, which see. [churus, 

JEZ/E-BEL, n. An impudent, daring, vicious woman, 

Spectator. 

JIB,2. The foremost sail of a ship, being a large, trt- 
angular stay-sail extended from the outer end uf the 
jib-boom toward the fore-topmast-head. In sloops, it 
is on the bowsprit, and extends toward the lower 
mast-head. : Mer. Dict. 

JIB/-BOOM, n. A spar which is run ont from the ex. 
tremity of the bowsprit, and which serves as a contin- 
uation of it, Beyond this is sometimes extended the 
Slying-jib-boom. 

JIB/-DOOR, (-dore,) n. A door which stands flush with 
the wall, without dressing or moldings. Francia, 
JIBE, vt To shift a boom-sail from one side of a 
vessel to the other, 
JIB’ ED, (jibd,) pp. Shifted from one side to the other, 

as a boom-sail. 

JIB/ING, ppr. Shifting from one side to the other, as 
a boom-sail. 

Te n° An American serpent of the largest 

ind. 

JICK’A-JOG, n. 
a push. 

JIF’FY,2. A moment. 

JIG, n. [It. giga; Fr. gigue. See Gia.] 

1, A kind of light dance, or a tune or »ir. 
2. A kind of farce in rhyme, with dancing, after a 
play was finished. B. Jonson. 

JIG, v.i. To dance a jig. 

JIG’GER. 2, In sea-language,a machine consisting of 
arupe about five feet long, with a bluck at one end 
and a sheave at the other, used to hold on the cable 
when it is heaved into the ship, by the revolution of 
the windlass. Mar. Dict, 4 

2. A troublesome insect.. {See Cuzcre.] 

JiG/GISH, a. Suitable to a jig. 

JIG/GLING, @. Dancing. |WVot authorized in good 
ets Mrs. Farrar. 
JIG’-MAK-ER, nz. One who makes or plays jigs. Shak, 

2. A ballad-maker. Dekker. » 

JIG’-PIN, n. A pin used by miners to hold the turns 
beams, and prevent them from turning, Cuer 

JILL, ». A young woman, in contempt. [See Grif] 

JILL'-FLIRT, x. A digt- wanton woman. 

Guardian. 

JILT,n. [Of uncertain etymology.] A woman whé 
.gives her lover hopes and capriciov sly disappoints 
him ; a woman who trifles with berlover, Otway. , 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. Pope. 

JILT, v. t. To encourage a lover and then frustrath 
his hopes; to trick in love; to give hopes to a lovef 
and then reject him. Dryden. 

JILT, v. i. ‘To play the jilt; to practice deception in 
love and discard lovers. Congreves 

JILT’ED, pp. Cheated or tricked in love, 

JILT/ING, ppr. Playing,the jilt; cricking in love, 

JIM'MERS, n. Jointed hinges. [9bs.] Bailey. 

JIMP, a. Neat; handsome; elegant of shape. [See 
sae 

JIN-GALL!, 2. In India, a light gun mounted on a 
carriage easily borne by.-two men. 

JINGLE, (jing’gl,) vt [Qu. Ch, and Syr, at, Nar, a 


A shake, 
Jonson, 
FTolioway, 


[A cant word, from sea}, 


little bell or Persian & D5, xank, alittle brass ball 


or bell. It may he allied to jangle.] 
To sound with a fine,sharp rattle; to clink; as, 
jingling chains or bells, 
JINGLE, v. t. To cause to give a sharp sound, as & 
little bell, or as pieces of metal, 
Tho bells she jingled, and the whistle blew, Pope, 


JINGLE, 2. A rattling or clinking sound, as of little 
bells or pieces of metal. 

2. A little bell or rattle. 

3. Correspondence of sound in rhymes. Dryden, 

JIN’GLED, pp. Caused to give a sharp sound, us a 
bell, or as pieces of metal. 

JEN"GLING, ppr. or a. Giving a sharp, fine, rattling 
sound, as a little bell, or as pieces of metal. 

JtN’/GLING, nz. A sharp, fine, rattling sound, as of 

JIP/PO, n. [Fr. jupe.] [little bells. 

A waistcoat or kind of stays foi females. 

JOB, 2. [Of unknown origin, but perhaps allied to 
Shepp only to strike or drive.] 

1. A piece of work ; any thing to be done, whether 
of more or lessimportance. The carpenter or mason 
undertakes to build a house by the job. The errc- 
tion of Westminster Bridge was a heavy job; and it 
was a great job to erect Central Wharf, in Boston, 
The mechanic has many small jobs on hand. , 

2. A lucrative business; an undertaking With a 
view to profit. 

No cheek is known to blush, nor heart to throb, 
Save when they lose « question or a job. Popite 

3. A sudden stab with a pointed instrument, 

This.séems to be nearly the original sense.] 

‘0 do the job for one; to kill him. 
JOB, v. t. To strike or stab with a sharp imstrument.. 
LD’ Estrangeg 
2. To drive in a sharp-pointed “cee 
_ dda 
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‘OB, v.i. To deal in the public stocks ; to buy and | JOG/GLING, ppr. Shaking slightly. 


sell, as a broker. 
The judge shall fob, the bishop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope. 
JO-BA'TION, x. A scolding; a long, tedious reproof. 
Vulgar.) Grose. 
JOB/BER,2. One who does small jobs. 

2, A dealer‘in the public stocks or funds; usually 
called a Stocg-JoBBER. Swift. 
3. One who engages in a low, lucrative affair. 

4. A merchant who purchases goods from im- 
rters and sells to retailers. 
JOB/BER-NOWL, n. [Suid to be from Flemish jobbe, 
dull, and Sax. knol, head or at 
A loggerhead ; a blockhead. [4 low word. 
Hudibras. 
JOB'/BING, n. The practice of taking jobs for profit. 
2. The practice of purchasing from importers and 
selling to retailers. 
JOB'BING, ppr. Stabbing with a pointed instrument, 
JOB’S'-TEARS, n. A grass-like plant of the genus 
Coix, with shining, pearly fruit, resembling falling 
tears. 
JO/EANT-RY, x. [L. jocans. 
The art or practice of jesting. [Wotin ord use.) 
ore. 
JOCK’EY, n. [Said to be from Jackey, a diminutive 
of Jack, John ; primarily, a boy that rides horses. ] 
1, A man that rides horses in arace. Addison. 
2. A dealer in horses ; one who makes it his busi- 
ness to buy and sell horses for gain. Hence, 
3. A cheat; one who deceives or takes undue ad- 
vantage in trade. z 
JOCK/EY, v. t. To play the jockey; to cheat; to 
trick ; to deceive in trade. 
2. To jostle by riding against one. Johnson. 
JOCK’EY-ED, (jok’id,) pp. Cheated; tricked in 


trade. 
JOCK'EY-ING, ppr. Playing the jockey ; cheating; 
deceiving in trade. 
JOCK’/EY-ISM, n. Practice of jockeys. 
JOCK/EY-SHIP, ». The art or practice of riding 
horses, Cowper. 
JO-€5SE’,a. [L. geome’ from jocus, a joke.] 


1. Given to jokes and jesting ; merry ; waggish; 
used of persons. 

2. Containing a joke ; sportive; merry ; as, jocose 
or comical airs. Watts. — 
JO-€OSE’LY, adv. In jest; for sport or game; wag- 
gishly. Broome. 
JO-€OSE’NESS, n. The quality of being jocose ; 

waggery ; merriment. [Jocosity is not used. 


JO-€0-SE/RI-OUS, a. Partaking of mirth and seri- 
ousress. Green, 
JOE/U-LAR, a, [L, jocularis, from jocus, a joke.) 
_ 1. Jocose ; waggish; merry ; given to jesting ; 
* used of persons. 
2. Containing jokes; sportive; not serious; as, a 
jocular expression or style. 
JO€-U-LAR'I-TY, n. Merriment; jesting. Brown. 
JOC/Y-LAR-LY, adv. In jest ; for sport or mirth. 
: Bp. Lavington. 
JO€Y-LAR-Y, a. Jocular. [Wot in eed ’ 

Ash. Bacon. 
JO€'Y-LA-TOR, n. [L.] <A jester; a droll; a min- 
strel. 9 Strutt. 

JO€E’U-LA-TO-RY, a. Droll; merrily said. 
JOCG'UND, a. [i jocundus, from jocus, a joke.) 
Merry ; gay ; airy ; lively ; sportive. 

Rural sports and jocund strains. Prior. 
JO-EUND/'I-TY, ) n. State of being merry; gay- 
JO€/UND-NESS, § ety. ai 
JO€/UND-LY, adv. Merrily; gayly. 

JOG, v.t, [Qu. W. gogi, to ehake. or D. schokken, to 
olt or shake, which seems to be the Fr. choquer, 
g. shock, shake.] - 
To push or shake with the elbow or hand ; to give 
notice or excite attention by a slight push, 

Sudden I jogged Ulysses. Pope. 

JOG, v. i To eye by jogs or small shocks, like 
those of a slow trot. 
Bo Bang his destiny, never to 8 
While he might still jog on, and keep his trot, Milton. 
2. To walk or travel idly, heavily, or slowly. 
Thus they jog on, atill tricking, ne.er thriving. Dryden, 


JOG,n. A push; a slight sha..-; a shake or push in- 
tended to give notice or awaken attention. When 
your friend falls asleep zt church, give him a jog. 

2. Arub; asmall stop; obstruction. Glanville. 

JOG/-TROT, n. Aslow, regular pace. [Colloquial.] 

‘OSE. 

JOG'GED, (jogd,) pp. Pushed or shaken slightly. 

fe Pome n One who w.lks or moves heavily and 
slowly. 

2, One who gives a sudden push. 

JOG/GING, ppr. Pushing slightly ; moving by jogs. 

JOG'GING, n. A slight push or shake. 

JOG’GLE, o. t. [from jog.] To shake slightly; to 
give a sudden but slight push. 

JOG/GLED, (jog’gld,) pp. Slightly shaken. 

JTOG’/GLED, a. Matched by serratures so as to pre- 
vent sliding. ’ 
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JO-HAN/NES, n. [John Latinized.] A Portuguese 
gold coin of the value of eight dollars ; contracted 
often into joe; as a joe, or halfjoe. it is named 
from the figure of King John, which it bears. 

JOHN’AP-PLE, (jon‘ap-pl,) x. A sort of apple, good 
for spring use, when other fruit is spent. 

2 , Mortimer. 

JOHN BULL,n. The well known collective name of 
the English nation, first used in Arbuthnoi’s satire, 
The History of John Bull, usually published in Swift’s 
works. Brande, 

JOHN DO/RY, 2. [Corrupted from Fr. jaune dorée, 
golden yellow.] A sea-fish of a golden-yellow color, 
and grotesque form, the Zeus Faber of Linnzus, 

Encyc. Dom. Ee, 

JOHN’NY €AKE, zn. [Qu. journey cake.} A cake 
made of the meal of maize or Indian corn, mixed 
with water, and baked on the hearth. America. 

JOHN/SON-ISM, x. <A peculiar word or manner of 
Johnson. N. Ann, Reg. 

JOHNS’-WORT.* See St. Jonns-Wort. 


JOIN, v.t [Fr. joindre; It. giugnere; from L. jungo, 
jungere ; je for jugo; Sp. and Port. juntar, 
to jon; L. jugum; Eng. yoke; Gr. Cvyos and 


ou 
evyus, a yoke, and a pair; Cvyow, to yoke ;Cevy- 


vont, to, join; Ch. 21; Syr. “01 tug; Ar. Fas) 
zauga, to join, to couple, to marry, to pair; Eth. 


HO? tog, a pair, as in Arabic. It signifies also, 
in Syriac, to rage, to cry out ; showing that the pri- 
mary sense is, to strain, to stretch, to extend, pre- 
cisely as in span. 

1. To set or bring one thing in contiguity with an- 
other. 

Woe to them that join house to house, that lay field to field, — 

ve 

2. To couple; to connect ; to combine ; as, to join 
ideas. : Locke. 

3. To white in league or marriage. 


Now Jehoshaphat had riches and honor in abundance, and 
feined afinity with Ahab. —2 Ch, xviii. 
a oot ae joined together, Ict not man put asunder. — 
att. xix. 


4, To associate, 
Go near and foin thyself to this chariot. — Acts viii, 
5. To unite in any act. : 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 
6. To unite in ¢oncord. 


But that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and 
in the same judgment, — 1 Cor, i. 


| Dryden. 


The phrase to join battle is probably elliptical, for 
join in battls; or it is borrowed from the Latin com- 
mittore pralium, to send together the battle. 

In general, join signifies to unite two entire things 
without a breach or intermixture, by contact or con- 
tiguity, either temporary or permanent. It differs 
from Connect, which signifies properly, to unite by 
an intermediate substahce. But join, unite, and con- 
nect are often used synonymously. 

JOIN, v. i. To grow to; to adhere. The place where 
two bones of the body join, is called a joint or articu- 
lation. : 

2. To be contiguous, close, or in contact; as, 
when two houses join. 

3. To unite with in marriage, league, confederacy, 
partnership, or society. Russia and Austria joined in 
opposition to Bonaparte’s ambitious views. Men 
join in great undertakings, and in companies for 
trade or manufacture. They join in entertainments 
and amusements. They join in benevolent associa- 
tions. It is often followed by with, 

Any other may join with him that is injured, and assist him in 

recovering satisfaction. Looke. 

Should we again break thy commandments; and join in affinity 

with the people of these abominations ? — Ezra ix, 


JOIN'DER, 2. A joining; as, a joinder in demurrer. 
Blackstone, 

JOIN/ED, pp. Added; united; set or fastened to- 
gether; associated ; confederated. . 

JOIN’ER, n. One whose occupation is to construct 
things by joining pieces of wood; but appropriately 
and usually, a mechanic who does the wood work in 
the covering and finishing of buildings. This is the 
true and original sense of the word in Great Britain 
and in New England. This person is called in New 
York a carpenter. [See CanrentEr.] 

JOIN'ER-Y, n. The art of fitting and joining pieces 
of timber in the construction of utensils or parts of a 
building, so as to form one entire piece. 

2. The work of a joiner. Burke. 

JOIN’-d AND, n. Writing in which letters are joincd 
in words; as distinguished from writing in single 
letters. ; Addison. 

JOIN'ING, . Adding; making contiguous; unit- 
ing; confederating. 

JOINT, x. [Fr. joint; Sp. junta, juntura; It. giuntura ; 
L. junctura. See Jorn.) 

+ The joining of two or more things. 
2. In anatomy, the joining of twa or more bones; 


JOL 


an articulation; as the elbow, the knee, or the 
knuckle. 

3. A knot; the union of two parts of a plant; or 
the space between two joints; an internode; as, the 
joint of a cane, or of a stalk of maize. 

4. A hinge; a juncture of parts which admits of 
motion. 

5. The place where two pieces of timber are 
united. 

6. In joinery, straight lines are called a joint; when 
two pieces of wood are planed. Mozon. 

7. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by the 
butcher. 

Out of joint; luxated; dislocated; as when the 
head of a bone ig displaced from its socket. Hence, 
JSiguratively, in disorder or confusion. 

JOINT, a. Shared by two or more; as, joint prop- 
erty. 

2. United in the same profession; having an in- 
terest in the same thing; as, a joizt-heir or heiress. 

3. United ; combined; acting in concert; as, a 
joint force ; joint efforts ; joint vigor. 

JOINT, v. t To form with joints or articulations; 
used mostly in the participle ; as, the fingers are jointed; 
a cane has a jointed stalk. 
2. To form many parts into one; as, jointed wood 
Dryden. 

3. To cut or divide into joints or quarters. 

Dryden, 

4, To straighten and smooth the edges of boards 
which are to be joined, so -that they may upite 
closely. 

JOINT’ED, PP. or a. Formed with articulations, as 
the stem of a plant. 

2. Separated into joints or quarters. 
JOINT’ED-LY, adv. By joints. Smith, 
JOINT’ER, n. The longest plane used by a joiner in 

smoothing the surface of ‘boards or straightening the 
edge of those which are to be joined. Guilt, 
JOINT’-HEIR, (-are,) n, [joint and heir.] An heir 
having a joint interest with another. Rom. viii. 
JOINT/ING, n The making of a joint. 
JOINT’/LY, adv. Together; unitedly; in concert; 
with codperation. 

2. With union of interest; as, to be jointly con. 
cerned in a-voyage. 

JOINT’RESS, x A woman who has a jointure. 
Bla 


JOINT!-STOCK, n. Stock held in company. 
JOINT-STOCK-€6M'PA-NY, n. -A company for 
carrying on any business, having the stock or capi- 
tal divided into shares which are transferable by each 
owne; without the consent of the other partners, 
The hoiders of the stock are not, in most cases, lia¢ 
ble in their individual capacity for the debts of the 
company. rande. Encyc. Am. 
JOINT’STOOL, n. A stool consisting of parts in- 
serted in each other. 
JOINT-TEN’AN-CY, n. 
ure of estate by unity 
possession. 4 
JOINT-TEN'’ANT, n. [joint and tenant.] One who 
holds an estate by joint-tenancy. : 
JOINT’/URE, n. [Fr.] An estate in lands or tene- 
ments, settled on a woman in consideration of mar- 
riage, and which she is to enjoy after her husband’s 
decease. Blackstone. 
JOINT’YRE, v. 2. To settle a jointure upon. 


Cowl 
JOINT’UR-ED, pp} Endowed with a jointure. 
JOINT’UR-ING, ppr.’ Endowing with a jointure. 
JOIST, n. [Scot. geist or gest. Qu. Fr. gesir, to 


Fat and tenant.]. A ten. 
of interest, title, time, and 
Blackstone. 


lie. 
4 small y paca of timber, such as is framed into the 
girders and summers of a building to support a floor 
Ce 
JOIST, v. t. To fit in joists; to lay joists, 
JOIST/ED, pp. Fitted in joists, 
JOIST/ING, ppr. Laying joists. 
JOKE, 2. ibe jocus; Dan. giek, a joke; 
joke ; Sw. gacka, to ridicule ; G. schakern. 
1. A jest ; something said for the sake of excitin 
a laugh; something witty or sportive; raillery. y 
jealous person will rarely bear a joke. 
2. An illusion ; something not real, or to no pur. 
pose. 
Inclose whole downs in walla, ’tis all a joke! Pops. 


A practical joke, is a trick played on a person, some: 
times to the injury or annoyance of his body. 
In joke; in jest; for the sake of raising a laughs 
not in earnest. 
JOKE, v. t = [L. jocor.] 
To jest; to be merry in words or actions. 
JOKE, v. t. To rally; to cast jokes at; to maka 
merry with. 
san ek (jokt,) pp. Jested; rallied; made merry 
with. - 
JOK/ER, n. A jester; a merry fellow. Dennis. 
JOKING, ppr. or a, Jesting; making merry with. 
JOK/ING-LY, adv. In a joking way. 
JOLE, x. [Sometimes written Jowr. Sax. ceole, the 
jaw or cheek; Ir. gial Qu. Arm. chageli, cop 
tracted. ] 


ekker, to 


+ 


- 
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1. The cheek; used in the phrase cheek by jole, 
Penat is, with the cheeks together close. - Dryden. 
get 35 Tho head of a fish. - Pope. 
JOLE or JOLL, v: t. To strike the head against any 
‘\ thing; to clash with violence. [ot used.} Shak. 
JOL-LI-FI-CA’/TION, x. Noisy festivity and merri- 
, ment. low word used sometimes in England and 


with a disposition to noisy mirth. ens 
JOL/LI-MENT, n. Mirth; merriment. [ob 
Spenser. 
JOL/LI-NESS, ) x. [from jolly.] Noisy mirth; gay- 
JOL/LL-TY, ety ; merriment ; festivity. 

All was now turned to jullity and game. 

2, Elevation of spirit; gayety. 

He, with a proud jollity, commanded him to leave that yuarrel for 

him who was only worthy to enter into it. Sidney. 

[This word, in America, is not now applied to re- 

' spectable company.] alae 

JOL/LY,a. [Fr. joli, pretty; It. giulivo, joyful, merry. 
Qu. Sax _geola, gehol, a feast, the yule, or feast of the 
nativity.] 4 : 

1. Merry; gay; lively; fult of life and mirth; jo- 
vial. It expresses more life and noise than CuEER- 
FUL; as, a jolly troop of huntsmen. Shak. 

[It is seldom applied, in colloquial usage, to re- 
spéectable company. We rarely say of respectable 
persons, they are jolly. It is applied to the young 
and the vulgar.] ‘ 

2. Expressing mirth or inspiring it. 


Milton. 


And with his folly pipe delights the groves. . Prior. 
The coachman is swelled into jolly nsiona by frequent pota- 
tions of malt liquors. Irving. 


3. Exciting mirth and gayety ; as, jolly a, 
en. 
4, Plump, tike one in high health; pretty. South, 

\oriuy-BOAT, mn. Asmall boat belonging to a ship. 
[A sailor’s corruption for yawl-boat. See-Sw. julle,a 

awl. 

JOLT, if i. To shake with short, abrupt risings and 
fallings, as a carriage moving on rough ground. The 
cartiage jolts. 

JOLT, v. t. To shake with sudden jerks, as in a car- 
riage on rough ground, or on a high trotting horse ; 
as, the horse or carriage jolts the rider. 

JOLT, 2. A shock or shake by a sudden jerk, as in a 

' BarTiage. , "Swift. 

JOLT’ED, pp. Shaken with sudden jerks. 

JOLT’ER, 2. He or that which jolts. 

JOLT’HEAD, (-hed,) n. <A great-head; a dunce; a 

’ blockhead. ‘ Shak. 

JOLT'ING, ppr. or a. Giving sudden jerks or shakes. 

JOLT/ING-LY, adv. Ina jolting manner. 

JON’QUIL, a. [Fr. jonquille; It. giunchiglia, giunco ; 

\ L. juncus, a rush, and It. giglio,a lily. It is some- 
times called the RusH-Learep Darropit.] 
A plant of the genus Narcissus, bearing beautiful 
flowers of various colors, yellow and ee 
i . «= Eneye, 

JOR/DEN, n. A vessel for chamber uses, Swift. 

JO/RAM,)2. A colloquial name, in many parts of 

J6/RUM, England, for a large drinking vessel, and 

' glso for its contents, viz., nut-brown ale, toast, with 
sugar and spice. Forby. 

JO'/SEPH,. A woman’s riding dress, formerly much 
in use. . Grose. 

JO’/SO, 2. A small fish of the gudgeon kind. 

JOSS’/-STICK, x. A name given to small reeds, cov- 
ered with the dust of odoriferous woods, which the 
Chinese burn before their idols. Malcom. 

§O8S/TLE, (jos'l,) v.t. _[Fr. jouter, for jouster ; It. gios- 
trare ; 8) . justar. Written, also, JustLe.] 

To run against and shake; to push. 

JOS’TLED, (jos‘ld,) pp. Run against; pushed. We 

say, a thing is jostled out of its place. 

JOS’TLING, ppr. Running against; pushing. 

JOS/TLING, n. A running against; a crowding. 

JOT, [Gr. iwra, Ch. Heb. yod, Syr. yudh, the name 
of the letter 9 or i.] 

ep iota ; a point; atittle ; the least quantity assign- 

able. 

Till heaven and earth pass, one fot or one tittle shall in no wise 

pass from the law tll all shall be fulfilled, — Matt, v. 


Aman may read much, and acquire not a jot of knowledge, or 
be a jot the wiser, ¢ a j Anon. 


{0T, v.t. To set down; to make a memorandum of, 


Walter Scott, 
JOT’TING, x, A memorandum. Todd. 
JO eon Making a memorandum of. 
JOU'IS-SANCE, (jii/is-sans,) x, [Fr.] Jollity; mer- 
riment. [Wut in use. penser. 
JOUNCE, v.t. To jolt; to shake, as rough riders are 
apt to do. His the same as Jaunce, by a common 
| change of diphthongs. [** Spur-galled and tired by 
| jauncing.” Bolingbroke. Shak. Forby.] Used asa 
noun for jolt or shake. 
jou P v.t% To shake; to dash. Grose. 
JOUR/NAL, (jur/nal,) x. [Fr. journal; It. giorzale, 
fron giorno, a day; Corn. deco W. diurnod; L. 
diurnum. This was originally an adjective, signify- 
ing daily, as in Spenser and Shakspeare , but the ad- 
jecsive is obsolete.] 


A 
dimerica) , 
JOL’LI-LY, adv. [See Jorry.] With polar. salsih 3 


JOY 


1. A diary; an account of daily traneaetions and 
eventa ; or the book’ containing such account. 

2. Among merchants, 2 book in which every par- 
ticular article or charge is fairly entered from the 
waste-book ‘or blotter. 

3. In navigation, a ‘daily: register of the ship's 
course and distance, the winds, weather, and other 
occurrences, 

4. A paper published daily, or other newspaper ; 
also, the title of a book or pamphlet published at 
stated times, containing an account of inventions, 
discoveries, and improvements, in arts and sciences ; 
as, the Journal de Savans; the Journal of Science. 

JOUR/NAL-ISM, (jur/nal-izm,) x. The keeping of a 
journal. Carlisle. 

2. The management of public journals. 

JOUR/NAL-IST, (jur/nal-ist,) x The writer of a 
journal or diary. 

2. The conductor of a public journal. 

JOUR/NAL-IZE, (jur/nal-ize,) v. t. To enter in a 
journal an account of daily transactions. 

JOUR’/NAL-IZ-ED, (jur’nal-izd,) pp. Entered in a 
journal. 

JOUR’NAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Entering in a journal. 

JOUR’NEY, Guys [Fr. journée, a day or day’s 
work ; It, giornata, a day; Sp. jornada, a journey, 
Md travel of a day ; It. giorno, a day, from L. diurnus, 

LOS. 

1 ortginalty, the travel of a day. [Obs.] Milton. 

2. Travel by land to any distance and for any time, 
indefinitely ; as, a journey from London to Paris, or 
to Rome ; a journey to visit a brother; a week’s jour- 
ney; we made two journeys to Philadelphia. 

. Passage from one place to another; as, a long 
journey from the upper regions. Burnet. 

4, It may sometimes include a passing by water. 

JOUR/NEY, (jur’ny,) v. i. To travel from place to 
place ; to pass from home to a distance. 

Abraham journeyed, going on still toward the south. — Gen, xii, 


JOUR’/NEY-ER, (jur’ny-er,) x. One who journeys, 
Scott. 

JOUR/NEY-ING, (jur’/ny-ing,) ppr. Traveling; pass- 
ing from place to place. 

JOUR/NEY-ING, n. A traveling or passing from one 
place to another ; as, the journeyings of the children 
of Israel. 

JOUR'NEY-MAN, n. [journey and man.] Strictly, a 
man hired to work by the day, but in fact, any me- 
chanic who is hired to work for another in his em- 
ployment, whether by the month, year, or other term. 

It is applied only to mechanics in their own occu- 
pations, 

JOUR/NEY-WORK, (jur’/ny-wurk,) n. Work done 
for hire by a mechanic in his proper occupation. 

This word is never applied to farming.] 
JOUST. See Just. . 
JOVE, 2. [L. Jovis, gen. of Jupiter, Gr, Zevs.] 
1. The name of the Suprema Deity among the 
Romans. 
2. The planet Jupiter. 
Or ask of yonder argent fiells above 


Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove, Pope. 


3. The air or atmosphere, or the god of the air. 
And Jove descends in showers of kindly rain, Dryden, 


4. In alchemy, tin. B, Silliman, Jr. 
J5/VI-AL, a. [from Jove, supra.] Under the influence 
of Jupiter, the planet. ; 
The fixed stars astrologically differenced by the planets, and 


esteemed Martial or Jovial according to the colors whereby 
they answer theve planets, Brown, 


2. In alchemy, a term applied to preparations of tin. 
JO/VI-AL, a. (Fr. and Sp. id.; It. gioviale; probably 

from the root of giovane, young, or from that of joy, 
If it is from Jove, it must be from the sense of airy, 
or fresh.] 

1, Gay; merry; airy; joyous; jolly; as, a jovial 
youth ; a jovial throng. 

2. Expressive of mirth and hilarity. 


His odes are some of them panegyrical, others moral, the rest 
are jovia. or bacchunalian, Bryden, 


JO/VI-AL-IST, z. One who lives a jovial life. Hall. 
JO’ VI-AL-LY, adv. Merrily 5, gayly ; with noisy mirth. 
J6O’VI-AL-NESS, 2. Noisy mirth; gayety. 
JO'/VI-AL-TY, 2. Merriment. 

JOWL, n. The cheek. [See Jouz. 

JOWL’ER, nz. The name of a hunting-dog, beagle, or, 
other dog. Dryden. 
JOW'TER,x. One who carries fish around the coun- 

try, on horseback, for sale, It probably means Jout- 

ER. ro) Ash, 
JOY, n. [Fr. joie; It. gioia; Arm. jog, contracted-; 

G. jauchzeg, to shout; D. juichen, to rejoice ; Sp. go- 

zo; Port. Ay This word belongs to the Class Cg, and 

its radical sense is, probably, to shout, or to leap, or 
.to play or sport, and allied perhaps to joke and juggle. 
Qu. L. gaudium. 

1, The passion or emotion excited by the acquisi- 
tion or expectation of good; that excitement of 
pleasurable feelings which is caused by success, 
good fortune, the gratification of desire or some good 
possessed, or by a rational prospect of possessing 


JUD 


what we love or degire ; 
hilaration of spirits, 
Joy ‘s a delight of the mind, from the consideration of the orese 


. ent or assured approaching possession of a good. Loett, 
Peace, 


gladness 3 exultation; ex, 
: j 4 


Bring heavenly balm to heal my country’s woun 
Joy to my soul, and transport to my lay, Dy ieee 
2. Gayéty ; mirth; festivity. 

The roofs with joy resound, Dryden. 


3. Happiness ; felicity. 

Her heavenly form beheld, all wished hor Joy. 
4. A glorious and triumphant state. 
Ln so ie Joy that was eet before him, endured the ¢roas, =» 

Eile — 


Drydgn, 


5, The cause of joy or happiness, 
For ye are our glory and foy. —1 Theas. 8, 
6. A term of fondrress ; the cause of joy. 
JOY, v. i. To rejoice ; to be glad; to exult, 
I will joy.ia the God of my salvation, — Hab, ij, 
JOY, »v.t To give joy to; to congratulate; to enters 
tain kindly. ; 
2. To gladden; to exhilarate. 
My soul was joyed in vain. Pope. 
3. [Fr. jouir.] To enjoy; to have or possead 
with pleasure, or to have pleasure in the possession 


of. [Little used.] [See Ensoy.] Milton. d6n« 

JOY/ANCE, n. (Old Fr. joiant.] Gayety; festivity. 

Obs. Spenser. . 
JOY'ED, pp. Gladdened ; enjoyed. 


JOY’FUL, a. Full of joy; very glad; exulting. 
My scul shall be joyful in my God. ~ Is, xii, 
Rarely, it has of before the cause of joy / 
Sad for their loss, but foyful of our life. Pope, 
JOY/FUL-LY, adv. With joy; gladly. 
Never did men more joyfully obey. a Dryden. 
JOY/FUL-NESS, n. Great gladness; joy. Deut) 
XXViil. 
JOY'ING, ppr. Gladdening ; giving joy to. 
JOY'-IN-SPIR/ING, a. Inspiring joy. Bowring. 
JOY'LESS, a, Destitute of joy ; wanting joy. «./ 
With downcast eyes the foylese victor sat. Dryden. 
Rarely followed by of; as, joyless of the pola 


den, 
2. C:ving no joy or pleasure. 

A joylese, dismal, black, and sorrowful issue, Shak. 
JOY'LESS-LY, adv. Without joy. ' Milton. 
JOY/LESS-NESS, 2, State of being joyless, Donne. 
OY/OUS, a. [Fr. joyeuz.] j 

1. Glad ; gay; merry ; joyful. 
I Hom hen maid fresh gales and gentle alrg ~ 


pe Milton. 
2. Giving joy. 
They, all as glad as birds of joyous prime. Spenser, 
It has of before the cause of joy. 
And foyous of our conquest early won. Dryden. 


JOY'OUS-LY, adv. With joy or soto 
JOY'OUS-NESS, 2. The state of being joyous, 
JUB, 7. A bottle or vessel. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
JO/BI-LANT, a. [L. jubilans. See Juniuzs. 
Uttering songs of triumph; rejoicing ; shouting 
with joy. 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. Milton. 


JU-BI-LA/TE,n. [L.] The third Sunday after East 
er; so called because the church service, in early 
times, began, on that day, with the words of the 66th 
Psalm, “‘ Jubilate Deo,” &c. Brande. 

JU-BI-LA/TION, n. [Fr., from L. jubilatio. See 
JuBitee.] 

The act of declaring triumph. 

JO’BI-LEE, n. [Fr. judilé; L. jubilum, from jubilo, 
toshout for joy; Sp. jubileo; It. giubbileo; Heb. So 
or 2%, the blast of a irumpet, coinciding with Eng. 
bawl, peal, L. pello.] 

1. Among the Jews, every fiftieth year, being the 
year following the revolution of seven weeks of 
years, at which time all the slaves were liberated, 
and all lands, which had been alienated during the 
whole period, reverted to their former owners. Thig 
was a time of great rejoicing. Hence, , 

2, Aseason of great public joy and festivity. 

Milton. + 

3, A church solemnity or ceremony celebrated at 
Rome, in which the pope grants plenary indulgence 
to sinners, or to as many as Visit the churches of St, 
Peter and St. Paul at Rome. ‘ Encys. | 

JU-E€UND'LTY, n, ([L. jucunditas, from jucundus, 
sweet, pleasant. | 2 

Pleasantness; agreeableness. [Little used.] 


Brown. \ 
JU-DA'TE, \ 
JU-DA'IE-AL, 1 Pertaining to the Jews. Milner. 
JU-DA/I€-AL-LY, adv. After the Jewish manner. 
JO'DA-I8M, x, [Fr. judaieme, from Judah, whence 


EW. er 
1, The religious doctrines and rites of the Jeers, a8 
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enjoined in the laws of Moses, Judaism was a tem- 

porary dispensation. 

. 2, Conformity to the Jewish rites and ee 
meyce 

JU-DA-I-ZA'TION, n. Aconforming to the Jewish 
religion or ritual. Southey. 

JO/DA-IZE, v. i. [Fr. judaiser, from Judah.) 

To conform to the religious doctrines and rites of 
the Jews. 

They — prevailed on the Galatiana to fudaize so far as to ob- 

serve the rites of Moses in various instances. Milner, 

JO’DA-IZ-ER, n, One who conforms to the religion 
of the Jews. Macknight. 

JO'DA-IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Conforming to the doctrines 
and rites of the Jews. 

JO’DAS-TREE, n. A leguminous flowering tree, of the 
genus Cercis, common in the East. Onone of these 
Judas is said to have hung himself. 

JUD'DOCK, x. A small snipe, called also Jacx- 
SNIPE. 

JUDGE, x. [Fr. juge; Sp. juez$ Port. juiz; It. gi- 
udice; L. judex, supposed to be compounded of jus, 
law or right, and dico, to pronounce. ‘“ Hinc judez, 
quod jus dicat accepta potestate.”? Varro. 

1. A civil officer who is invested with authority to 
hear and determine causes, civil or criminal, between 
parties, according to his commission; as, the judges 
of the King’s Bench, or of the Common Pleas ; judges 
of the Supreme Court, of District Courts, or of a Coun- 
ty Court. The judge of a Court of Equity is called a 
chancellor. 

2. The Supreme Being. 

Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?— Gen, xviii. 


3. One who presides in a court of judicature. 

4, One who has skill to decide on the merits of a 
question, or on the value of any thing ; one whocan 
discern truth and propriety. 

A man who Is no judge of law may be a good judge of poetry 

or eloquence, or of the merits of a painting. Digdens 

5. In the history of Israel, a chief magistrate, with 
civil and military powers. The Israelites were gov- 
erned by judges more than three hundred years, and 
the history of their transactions is called the Book of 
Judges. 

JUDGE, v. i, [Fr. juger; L. judico; It. giudicare ; 
Sp. juzgar.] 

1. To compare facts or ideas, and perceive their 
agreement or disagreement, and thus to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. 

Judge not according to the appearance. — John vil, 


2. To form an opinion; to bring to issue the rea- 
soning or deliberations of the mind. 

If I did not know the originals, I should not be able to fudge, 

by the copies, which was Virgil and which Ovid. Dryden, 

3. To hear and determine, as in causes on trial ; 
to. pass sentence. He was present on the bench, but 
could not judge in the case. 

The Lord judge between thee and me.—Gen. xvi, 

4. To discern ; to distinguish ; to consider accu- 
rately for the purpose of forming an opinion or con- 
clusion. 

Judge in yourselves; is it comely that a woman pray to God 

uncovered ?— 1 Cor, xi. 
JUDGE, v.t. To hear and determine a case ; to ex- 
amine and decide. 
Chaos shall judge the strife. Milton. 

%. To try ; to examine and pass sentence on. 

Take re him and judge him according to your Jaw. —John xviii, 

God shall judge the righteous and the wicked. — Eccles, iii, 

3. Rightly to understand and discern. 

He that is spiritual judgeth all things. —1 Cor. fi, 
4; To censure rashily ; to pass severe sentence. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. — Matt, vil. 

5. To esteem ; to think ; to reckon. 

If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, — Acts xvi 

6. To rule or govern. 

The Lord shall'judge his people. — Heb, x, 
7. To doom to punishment ; to punish. 
I will judge thee according to thy ways. — Ezek, vil. 
JUDGE-AD/VO-€ATE, n. A person appointed to act 
as public prosecutor in courts-martial. ; 
JUDG’ED, pp. Heard and determined ; tried judicial- 
ly ; sentenced ; censured ; doomed. 
JUDG/ER, 2. One who judges or passes sentence. 
JUDGE/SHIP, (juj/ship,) x. The office of a judge. 
JUDG/ING, ppr. Hearing and determining ; forming 
an opinion ; dooming. - 
JUDG/MENT,n. [Fr. jugement.] 

1. The act of judging ; the act or process of the 
mind in comparing its ideas, to find their agreement 
or disagreement, and to ascertain truth; or the 
process of examining facts and arguments, to ascer- 
tain propriety and justice ; or the process of exam- 
ining the relations between one proposition and an- 
other. Locke. Encye. Johnson, 

2. The faculty of the mind by which man is en- 


abled to compare ideas, and ascertain the relations | JU-D 


of terms and propositions ; as, a man of clear judg- 
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ment, or sound judgment. The judgment may be bi- 
ased by prejudiees’ ia pies gapetien the want of 
certain knowledge. 

3. The determination of the mind, formed from 
comparing the relations of ideas, or the comparison 
of facts and arguments. In the formation of our 
judgments, we should be careful to weigh and com- 
pare all the facts connected with the subject. 

4, In law, the sentence or doom pronounced in any 
cause, civil or criminal, by the judge or.court by 
which it is tried. Judgment may be rendered on de- 
murrer, on a verdict, on a confession or default, or 
on a nonsuit. Judgment, though pronounced by the 
judge or court, is properly the determination or sen- 
tence of the law. A pardon may be pleaded in ar- 
rest of judgment. 

De The right or power of passing sentence. Shak. 

6. Determination ; decision. 

Let reason govern us in the formation of our judgment of things 

proposed to our” inquiry. Anon. 

7 Opinion; notion. 

She, in my judgment, was as falr as you. Shak. 

8. In Scripture, the spirit of wisdom and prudence 
enabling a person to discern right and wrong, good an 
evil. 

Give the king thy Judgments, O God. — Ps, Ixxii, 

9. A remarkable punishment; an extraordinary 

calamity inflicted by God on sinneis. 


Judgments are prepared for scorners, — Prov. xix. Is, xxvi, 
10. The spiritual government of the world. 
The Father hath committed all judgment to the Son, —John ¥. 


11. The righteous statutes and commandments of 
God are called his judgments. Ps. cxix. 

12. The doctrines of the gospel, or God’s word. 
Matt. xii. i 

13. Justice and equity. Luke xi. Is. i. 

14, The decrees and purposes of God concerning 
nations. Rom. xi. 

15. A court or tribunal. Matt. v. 

16. Controversies, or decisions of controversies. 
1 Cor. vi. 

17. The gospel, or kingdom of grace. Matt. xii. 

18. The final trial of the human race, when God 
will decide the fate of every individual, and award 
sentencé according to justice. 

For God shall bring every work into judgment, with every 

secret thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil. — 
Eccles, xii. 

Judgment of God. Formerly, this term was applied 
to extraordinary trials of secret crimes, as by arms 
and single combat, by ordeal, or hot plowshares, é&c. ; 
it being imagined that God would work miracles to 
vindicate innocence. 

JUDG/MENT-DAY, n. The last day, or day when 
final judgment will be pronounced on the subjects 
of God’s moral government. 

Bh baa ele pi n. The hall where courts are 

eld. 

JUDG/MENT-SEAT, nz. 
judges sit in court. 

2. A court; a tribunal. 

We mal all stand before the fudgment-seat of Christ, — Rom. 

xiv. * 
JO’DI-€A-BLE, a. That may be tried and judged. 
JO/DI-C€A-TIVE, a. Having power to judge. 
Hammond, 

JO’DI-€A-TO-RY, a. Dispensing justice. 

JU/DI-CA-TO-RY, nr. [L. judicatorium.] 

1, A court of justice ; a tribunal. 

2, Distribution of justice. Clarendon. 

JO/DI-CA-TURE, xn. [Fr.] The power of distribu- 
ting justice by legal trial and determination. A 
court of judcature is a court invested with powers to 
administer justice between man and man. 

2. Avourt of justice ; a judicatory. South, 

JU-DI''CIAL, (ju-dish’al,) a. Pertaining to courts of 
justice ; as, judicial power. 

2. Practiced in the distribution of justice ; as, ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

3. Proceeding from a court of justice; as, a ju- 
dicial determination. 

4, Issued by a court under its seal ; as, a judicial 
writ. 

5. Inflicted, as a penalty or in judgment; as, ju- 
dicial hardness of heart; a judicial punishment. 

JU-DI''CIAL-LY, adv. In the forms of Jegal justice ; 


Tho seat or bench on which 


Aiterbury. 


as, a sentence pes declared. e 
2. By way of penalty or judgment; as, to be ju- 
dicially punished. 


JU-DI/'CIA-RY, (ju-dish’a-re,) a. [Fr. judiviaire; L. 
judiciarius.] 

1. Passing judgment or sentence. Boyle. 
2. Pertaining to the courts of judicature, or legal 
tribunals. 

JU-DI''CIA-RY, n. That branch of government which 
is concerned in the trial and determination of contro- 
versies hetween parties, and of criminal prosecutions ; 
the system of courts of justice in a government. An 
independent judiciary is the firmest bulwark of free- 
dom. United States. 

I/'CIOUS, (ju-dish’us,)a, [Fr. judicieux; It. giu- 

dicioso.) 


JUL 
Noe a eee 
1. According to sound judgment ; wise ; prudent; 
rational ; adapted to obtain a good end by the bem 
means ; used of things. Nothing is more important 
to success in the world than a jzdicious application 
of time, unless it may be a judicious expenditure of 


money. 

2. ‘Keting according to sound judgment; possess- 
ing sound judgment ; wise; directed by reason and 
wisdom ; used of persons; a3, @ judicious magistrate 3 
& judicious historian. 

JU-DICIOUS-LY. adv. With good judgment; with 
discretion or wisdom 3 skillfully. 


Longinus has judiciously préfprred the aublime genlus that 
ling or indifferent ones which 


sometirces errs, to the mi 
inakes few faults, but seldom rises to excellence, Dryden, 


JU-DI''CIOUS-NESS, x. The quality of acting or be- 
ing according to sound Judgment. 

G,2. [Junius mentions the Danish jugge, an ura, 
or water-pot.] 

A vessel, usually earthen, with a swelling belly 
and narrow mouth, used for holding and conveying 
liquors, Swift. 

JUG, v.i. To utter a sound resembling this word, as 
certain birds do, especially the nightingale. « 

JO’'GA-TED, a. Coupled together. 

JUG'GLE, ». i. [D. guichelen or goochelen; G. gaukelns 
It. giocolare; Dan. gigler, to juggle ; giekker, to joke; 
Sw. gack, a jester; gdcka, to mock, to make sport ; 
L. joculor, to jest, from jocus, a joke ; jocor, to joke, 
which coincides with the Sp, and Port. jugar, to play, 
to sport ; Fr. jeuer, contracted. It is certain that joke 
gnd jocular, and probable that joy, are from the same 
root as juggle ; perhaps Ch. })M hukk, or chuk, to 
laugh, to play, to sport. Class Gk, No. 18.] 

1. To play tricks by sleight of hand ; to amuse an 
make sport by tricks, which make a false show 
extraordinary powers, . 

2. To practice artifice or imposture. 


Be these juggling fiends no more believed. 
JUG’GLE, v. t. To deceive by trick or artifice. 


Is’t possible the spells of France should juggle 
Men into such strange mockeries? 


JUG/GLE, x. A trick by legerdemain. 
& An imposture ; a deception. Tillotson. 
JUG’GLER, x. [Sp. juglar; Fr. jongleur ; It. giocola, 
tore; D. guicheler. 

1. One who practices or exhibits tricks by sleight of 
hand ; one who makes sport by tricks of extraordi- 
nary dexterity, by which the spectator is deceived. 
Jugglers are punishable by law. 

2. A cheat; a deceiver; a trickish fellow. Shak. 

JUGIGLER-Y, x. Legerdemain. 

JUG/GLING, ppr. or a Playing tricks by sleight of 
hand; deceiving. 

JUG/GLING, 2. The art or practice of exhibiting 
tricks of Jegerdemain. Hence- 

2. Trickery ; deceit. 

JUG/GLING-LY, adv. Ina deceptive manner, 

JO/GU-LAR, a. [L. jugulum, the neck, either from 
jxgum, a yoke, or from its radical sense, to extend, 
to join. See Jorn. 

Pertaining to the neck or throat; as, the jugulay 
vein. 

JO'GU-LAR, ». A large vein of the neck. 
JO'GU-LATE, v.t. [L. jugulo.] 


Shak. 


Whak, 


To kill. Halt 
JG/GU-LA-TED, pp. Killed; destroyed. 
JO'GU-LA-TING, ppr. Killing; destroying. 

JUICE, (jise,) x. [D. juys; Fr. jus. The regular oz 


Chography is Juss.] , 
The sap of vegetables; the fluid part af animab 
To moisten. [Obs.] 


substances, Ce 
JUICE, »v, t. Fuller. 
JUIC’ED, (jiist,) pp. Moistened. 

JUICE’/LESS, (jise/less,) a, Destitute of juice ; dry; 
without moisture. fore. 
JOI/CI-NESS, (ji/se-ness,) n. The state of abounding 

with juice ; succulence in plants, 
JOIC/ING, ppr. Moistening. 

JOICY, (ja'sy,) a Abounding with juice; moist; 
succulent. Bacon. 
JOISE, xn. [L. jus.] - 

Judgment; justice. [Obs] wu 2. Gower. 
t 0 ; .. 2 Gu gte ‘i 
JO'JUBE, x, [L. zizyphum ;.Pers OP 74) sizafon.} 


The name of a plant and of its fruit, which ie 
pulpy, and resembles a small plum. The plant is 
Zizyphus jujuba, a native of the East Indies. The 
fruit was formerly used in pectoral decoctions, but it 
is now in little reputation. Encyc. Miller. 

The term Jusvuse, or Jususe Paste, is now ap- 
plied to an expectorant made of gum arabic, sweet- 


ened, 
JOKE, v. i. [Fr. jucher.] 
To perch on something; to bend the head and toss 
it back, as in acts of civility. [Not used.] Smart. 


TT? Y 
‘ Pa 
JOLEP, m, [Ar YY juladon; Pers. id. 3 Fr. ju- 


lep ; It. giulebbo.]  * § 
In pha~macy, a medicine composed of some proper 
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aration, serving as a vehicle to other forms of medi- 
cine. \ Encyc. Quincy. 

JOL/IAN, «. Noting the old account of the year, as 
fegulated by Julius Cesar, which continued to be 
used in England till 1752, when the Gregorian year, 
or new style, was adopted. 

Julian Alps, called also Carnian, between Venetia 
and Noricum. D’ Anville. 
Julian Period. Ste Perron. 

JO’LIS, xn. A'small fish belonging to the Wrasse fam- 
ily, of a beautiful violet color. Partington. 

JO'LUS, x. [Gr. tovdng, a handful or bundle.) 

1. In botany, a catkin or ament, a species of inflo- 
fescence consisting of scales, under which stand 

' flowers arranged along a stalk, as in hazle, birch, 
willow, &c. Martyn. 

2. A genus of multiped insects, of the order of Ap- 
ters, of a semi-cylindrical form, with moniliform an- 
4tenne, and two articulated palpi. Encyc. 

3JU-LY', n. The seventh month of the year, during 
which the sun enters the sign Leo. It is so called 
from Julius, the surname of Caius Cosar, who was 
born in this month. Before that time, this month 
was called Quintilis, or the fifth month, according to 
the old Roman calendar, in which March was the 
first month of the year. 

JU-LY'-FLOW-ER, nr. The name of certain species 
of plants. The clove July-flower is of the genus 
Dianthus ; the queen’s July-flower, of the genus Hes- 
peris ; and the stock July-flower, of the genus Chei- 
ranthus. [See Grruy-Fiower.] Lee. 

J6’MART, ». [Fr-] The offspring of a bull and a 


mare. ° 

JUM'BLE, v.t. [Chaucer, jombre.] To mix in a con- 
fused maas ; to put or throw together without order. 
It is often followed by together. 


Ee rege how apt thet is to jumble together paseages of 


JUM/BLE, v. i. To meet, mix, or unite in a confused 
manner. Swift. 
JUM’BLE, x. Confused mixture, mass, or collection, 
without order. Swift. 

2, A small cake, in shape like a ring. 
JUM/BLED, pp. or e. Mixed or collected in a confused 
mass. 
JUM’BLE-MENT, x. Confused mixture. [Wot in use.] 


JUM’BLER, n. One who mixes things in confusion. 
JUM’/BLING, ppr. Putting or mixing in a confused 
ass. : 


m 
JUM/BLING-LY, adv. In a confused manner. 
JO/MENT, n. [Fr., from % jumentum, a beast.] 
A beast of burden. [Not used.] Brown. 
JUMP, v. i. [Qu. the root of It, zampiliare, to spring.] 
1. To leap; to skip; to spring. -4pplied to men, it 
signifies to spring upward or forward with both feet, 
in distinction from Hor, which signifies to spring 
, With one foot. A man jumps over a ditch; a beast 
‘< jumps over a fence. Aman jumps upon a horse ; a 
+ goat jumps from rock to rock. 
2. ‘To spring over any thing ; to pass to at a Jeap. 
We sera littl ume a deal, and so jump to the con- 
duc. aie , Seria 


oie To jump the life to come,” in Shakspeare, is to 
OF venture, as one does in leaping suddenly. 
Rich. Dict.] 
3. To bound ; to pass from object to object ; to jolt. 
The noise of the ratiling of the wheels, and of the prancing 
horses, and of the jumping citar eta Naber ii. 
4. To agree ; to tally ; to coincide. 
In some sort it Jumps with my humor. 
[This use of the word is now vulgar, and in Amer- 
Z ig I think, is confined to the single phrase, to jump 
J in 
'JUMP, v. t. To pass by a leap; to pass over eagerly 
5 or hastily ; as, to jump a stream: but over is under- 


JUMP, 2. The act of jumping; a leap; a spring; a 
chance. = 


bound. 
2. A luc Shak. 
JUMP, x. [F'r. jupe; It. giubba.] 
’ A kind of loose or limber stays or waistcoat worn 
JUMP, ade [ft he verb 3 
, adv. [from the verb jump, to or tally. 
Exactly ; as, jump at ie aaa of Bight. [ose] 
JUMP’ED, \jumpt,) pp. Passed by a leap. 
ha One who jumps. 
JUMP/ING, ppr. Leaping; springing ; bounding. 
JUMP’ING, x. The act of leaping or springing. 
JUNE/ATE, m. [It. giuncata, cream, cheese ; Fr. 
jonchée de créme, @ kind of cream cheese served in a 
| frail of green rushes, and for that reason so called, 
or because made in a frail or basket of rushes; L. 
juncus, a rush.] 
1, A cheese-cake ; a kind of sweetmeat of curds 


| and sugar. Johnson. 
j } 2. Any kind of delicate food. Milton. 

| 3. A furtive or private entertainment, [It is now 
“written Junxer. : 4 
JUNE€/OUS, a junceus or juncosus, from juncus, 


a 
Full of bulrushes. [Little used.] 


Shak. 


- 


JUP 


join. 
1. 
ef two armies or detachments. 
2. Union ; coalition ; combination. 
3. The place or point of union. 
JUNE'TURE, x. [L. junctura ; 
tura; from st jungo, to join.] 
1. A joining ; union; amity; as, the juncture of 


hearts. [Little used.] King Charles. 


JUS 


——— a eee 
liquor and sirup of sugar, of extemporaneous prep- /JUNE€’TION, x. [Fr., from L. junctio, from jurgo,to| JUP-PON’, x. [Fr. jupon; It. ginddens.] 
oat. 


short, close c 


A Drgden. 
he act or operation of joining ; as, the junction | JO/RAT, x. [Fr., from L. juratus, sworn, from jura, 


to babel 
n Eng! & magistrate in some corporations ; an 
alderman, or ‘an assistant to a bailiff. Eacyc. 
Sp. juntura; It. giun- neni ga, a ([Fr. juratoire, from L. juro, to 
swear. 
Comprising an oath ; as, juratory caution. [Little 
used, Aylife. 


2. A union of two bodies; a seam ; pertieslonW; a| JO’RE DI-VTNO, [L.]_ By divine right. 


joint or articulation. CYC. 
3. The line or point at which two bodies are joined. 


Boyle. 
4. A point of time ; particularly, a point re aaa 
critical or important by a concurrence of circum- 
stances. Addison. 
JUNE, x. [L. junius; Fr. juin; It. giugno; Sp. ju- 
Rio. 


e sixth month of the year, when the sun enters 
the sign Cancer. 
JONE/A-TING, x. Akind of early apple which ri- 
pens in June. P. Cyc. 
JUNGLE, (jung’gl,) x. [Hindoo.] In Hindostan, 
land mostly covered with forest-trees, brush-wood, 
&c., or coarse, reedy vegetation, but not wholly un- 
inhabited ; sometimes equivalent to Country, as 
distinguished from Vittaces. Malcom. 

JUN"GLY, a. Consisting of jungles ; abounding with 
jungles. Asiat. Res. 

JONIOR, (jin’yor,) a. [L., from juvenis, young ; qua- 
si juvenior.] 

. Younger; not as old as another; as, a junior 
partner in a company. It is applied to distinguish 
the younger of two persons bearing the same name 
in one family or town, and opposed to Exvpez; as, 
John Doe, junior. 

2, Noting the third year of the collegiate course in 
American colleges, or the first year in the theological 
seminaries. 

JON/IOR, n. A person younger than another. 


The fools, my juniors by a year. Swift. 

2. One fn the third year of his collegiate course in 
an American college, formerly called Junior Soruis- 
ter. [See Sorpnistes.] 

Also, one in the first year of his course at a theo- 
logical seminary. 

JON-IOBR/I-TY,n. The state of being junior. 
7 Bullokar. 
JO/NLPER, x. [L. juniperus; It. ginepro; Fr. ge- 
neore; Sp. enebro. 

A tree or shrub, Juniperus communis, bearing fruit 
of a bluish color, of a warm, pungent, sweet taste, 
yielding, when fresh, by expression, a rich, sweet 
aromatic juice. They are useful carminatives and 
stomachicse. The wood of the tree is of a reddish 
color, hard and durable, and is used in cabinet work 
and veneering. The oil of juniper mixed with that 
of nuts, makes an excellent varnish ; and the resin 
powdered is used under the name of pounce. This 
oil is also used to give to gin its peculiar flavor. 


Encye. 
JUNK, xn. [L. juncus, It. giunco, Sp. junco, Fr. jonc 
a bulrush, of which ropes were.made in early ages. 
1. Pieces of old cable or old cordage, used for mak- 
ing points, gaskets, mats, &c., and when untwisted 
and picked to pieces, it forms oakum for filling the 
seams of ships. Mar. Dict. 
2. Aship used in China; a Chinese vessel.. [.4n 
word. 


3. A thick ‘le [See Cruwk.] 
JUNK/ET, n. [See Juncate.] A sweetment. Shak. 
2. A stolen entertainment. 
JUNK’ET, v. i. To feast in secret ; to make an enter- 
tainment by stealth. Swift. 
2. To feast. 


Job’s children junketed and feasted together often. South, 


JO'NO, x. In mythology, the name of the Latin divin- 
ity who presided over marriages, and who was sup- 
posed to protect married women. 

2. In astronomy, one of the small planets or aste- 
roids which revolve round the sun between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. Brande. 

JUN/TA, 2. A grand Spanish council of state. 

JUN’TO,. [Sp. junta, a meeting or council, from L. 
junctus, joined ; It. giunto.] 

1. Primarily, a select council or assembly, which 
deliberates in secret on any affair of government. 
In a good sense, it is not used in English ; but 


hence. 

2. Acabal; a meeting or collection of men com- 
bined for secret deliberation and intrigue for party 
puxposes ; a faction ; as, a junto of ministers. 

Gulliver. 
JO/PI-TER, x. [L., the air or heavens ; Jovis pater.] 
- 1. The supreme deity among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. S ‘ 

2. One of the superior planets, remarkable for its 
brightness. Its diameter is about eighty-nine thou- 
sand miles; its distance from the sun, four hundred 


and ninety millions of miles, and its revolution round | JUS GEN'TI-UM, (-she-um,) (L. 


the sun, a little less than twelve years. 
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JU-RID/I€-AL, a. 
dico, to pronounce. 
1. Acting in the distribution of justice ; pertaining 

to a judge. 

2. Used in courts of law or tribunals of justice. 

Hale. 
JU-RID/I€-AL-LY, adv. According to forms of law, 
or proceedings in tribunals of justice ; with legal au- 


thority. °* 
JU-RIS-CON/SULT, x. [L. juri 
consulius, consulo, to consult. 

A man learned in the law ; a counselor at law; 8 
master of Roman jurisprudence, consulted on the in- 
terpretation of the laws. Ency. 

JU-RIS-DI€/TION, xn. [Fr., from L. jurisdictio ; jus, 
juris, law, and dictio, from dico, to pronounce ; It. 
iurtdizione ; Sp. jurisdiccione; Port. jurisdigam. 

1, The legal power or authority of doing justice 
in cases of complaint; the power of executing the 
laws and distributing justice. Thus we speak of 
certain suits or actions, or the cognizance of certain 
crimes, being within the jurisdiction of a court ; that 
is, within the limits of their authority or commissiun. 
Inferior courts have jurisdiction of debt and trespass, 
or of smaller offenses ; the supreme courts have ju- 
risdiction of treason, murder, and other high crimes. 
Jurisdiction is secular or ecclesiastical. 

2. Power of governing or legislating. The legis- 
lature of one State can exe: NO jurisdiction in an- 
other. 

3. The power or right of exercising authority. 
Nations claim exclusive jurie@iction on the sea, to 
the extent of a-marine league from the main land 
or shore. 

pe tee limit within which power mey be exor- 
cised. 

Jurisdiction, in its mogt general sense, in the power 
to make, dec! or apply the law ; when confined 
to the judiciary it is what we denominate 
the judicial power, the right of administering justice 
through the laws, by the means which the laws have 
provided for that purpose. Jurisdiction is limited to 
place or territory, to persons, or to particular subjects, 

Du Ponceau. 
JU-RIS-DI€’/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to jurisdiction ; 
as, jurisdictional rights. . & 
JU-RIS-DI€’/TIVE, a. Having jurisdiction. Milten. * | 
JU-RIS PRO/DENCE, rn. [Fr., from L. jurioprudentia ; 
jus, law, wud prudentia, science. 
"the science of Jaw; the erasiedae of the laws, 
customs, and rights of men in a state or community, 
necessary for the due administration of justice. The 
study of jurisprudence, next to that of theology, is the 
most important and useful to men. yy 
JU-RIS-PRO’DENT, a. Understanding law. West. | 
JU-RIS-PRU-DEN’TIAL, a. Pertaining to jurispru- 
dence. Ward. 4 
JO’RIST, x. [Fr. juriste; It. giuristas Sp. jurista 
from L. jus, juris, law. \ 

1. A man who professes the science of law ; one 
versed in the law, or more particularly, in the civil 
law ; a civilian. Bacon. , 

2. One versed in the law of nations, or who writes 
on the subject. 

JO/ROR, n. [L. jurator ; or rather juro, to swear.) "4 

One that serves ona j 3 one sworn to deliver 
the truth on the evidence - him concerning any 
matter iff question or or- ‘vial. 

JO/RY, x. [Fre juré, sworn; L. jure, to swear.] 

A number of freeholders, selueted in the manner 
prescribed by law, impanneled and sworn to inquire 
into and try ot matter of fact, and to declare the 
truth on the evidence given them in the case. Grand 
juries consist usually of twenty-four freeholders at 
east, and are summoned to try matters alleged in 
indictments. Petty juries, consisting usually of 
twelve men, attend courts to try matters of fact 
in civil causes, and to decide beth the law and 
the fact in crimimal prosecutions, The decision of 


a ae jury is called a verdict. wii 
of sud- 


L. juridious ; jus, juris, law, and 


j jus and 


addition to these, there are juries 
which are summoned occasionally in cases 
den or violent death, to examine into the cause. 
JO’RY-MAN, x. One who is impanneled on a jury, 
or who serves as & juror. i 
JO/RY-MAST, x. A mast erected in a ship, to supply 
the place of one carried away in a tem; or an en- 
gagement, &c. The most le origin of the 
word jury, in this com is that proposed b 
Thomson, viz., from the Fr. jour, day, quasi jeuré, 
temporary, or from L. juvare, to assist. * 
The law of nations, 
JUST, a. [Fr. juste; Sp. justo; It. grusto; 1, jeans 


6M. 


‘The primary sense is probably, straight or close, from 
the sense of setting, erecting, or extending.} 
1. Regular; orderly ; due ; suitable.: 
When all 


The war shall stand ranged in Its just array. Addison, 
®, Exactly proportioned ; proper. 
Pleaseth your lordship 
To meet his grace, fuet distance "tween our armies? Shak, 


3. Full; complete to the common standard. 
He was a comely personage, a little above just stature. Bacon, 


4, Full; true; a sense allied to the preceding, or 
the same, : 

So that once the skirmish was like to have come to a just Lisle 

nolles. 
_ 5, In a@ moral sense, upright; honest ; having prin- 
ciples of rectitude ; or conforming exactly to the 
laws, and to principles of rectitude in social con- 
duct; equitable in the distribution of justice ; as, a 
just judge. ’ 

6. In an evangelical sense, righteous; religious ; in- 
fluenced by a regard to the laws of God; or living 
in exact conformity to the divine will. 

There fe not a just man on earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 

not. — Eccles. vil. 

7. Conformed to rules of justice ; doing equal jus- 
tice. 

Just balances, just weights, a just ephah, and a just hin shall 

ye have. — Ley. xix. 

8. Conformed to truth; exact; proper; accurate ; 
as, just thoughts; just expressions; just images or 
representations; a just description ; a just inference. 

9. True, founded in truth and fact; as, a just 
charge or accusation. 

10, Innocent ; blameless; without guilt. 

How should man be just with God ? — Job ix. 

ll. Equitable ; due ; merited ; as, a just recompense 
or reward, 

Whose damnation & just. — Rom, fil. 

12. True to promises; faithful; as, just to one’s 
word or engagements. 

13, Impartial ; allowing what is due; giving fair 
representation of character, merit or demerit. 

(UST, adv. Close or closely; mear or nearly in 
place. He stood just by the speaker, and heard 
what he said. He stood just at the entrance of the 


city. 
3 Near or nearly in time; almost. Just at that 
moment he arose and fied. 
3. Exactly ; nicely ; accurately. 
of the same opinion. 
‘Tis with our judgments es our watches; none 


Thoy remain just 


Pope, 


Go just aliko, yet each believes his own, 
4, Merely ; barely ; exactly. 
And having fust enongh, not covet more, Dryden, 


5. Narrowly. He just escaped without injury. 

JUST, n. [Fr. jouste, now joute; Sp. justa; Port. id. ; 
It. giostra; probably from the root of jostle or justle. 
The primary sense is, to thrust, to drive, to push.] 

A mock encounter on horseback; a combat for 
sport or for exercise, in which the combatants pushed 
with lances and swords, man to man, in mock fight ; 
a tilt ; one of the exercises at tournaments. Encyc, 

JUST, v. i, [Fr. jouter; Sp. and Port. justar; It. gios- 
trare. 

1, To engage In mock fight on horseback. 

2. To push; to drive ; to justle. 

JUSTE MIL-IEV’, (zhist-mil-yu’.) In French poli- 
tics, a party which claim to hold the ezact middle 
point between the old monarchical and the recent re- 

ublican principles, 
8/TICE, xn. [Fr.; Sp. justicia; It. giustizia; from 
L. justitia, from justus, just.] 

. The virtue which consists in giving to every 
one what is his due ; practical conformity to the laws 
and to principles of rectitude, in the dealings of men 

| witb each other; honesty ; integrity in commerce or 
mutual intercourse. Justice is distributive or comma- 
tative, Distributive justice belongs to magistrates or 
rulers, and consists in distributing to every man that 
right or equity which the laws and the principles of 
equity require; or in deciding controversies accord- 


K the eleventh letter of the English alphabet, ts 
9 borrowed from the Greeks, being the same char- 
acter as the Greek kappa, answering to the Oriental 
kaph. It represents a close articulation, formed hy 
prossing tho root of the tongue against the upper part 
of the mouth, with a depression of the lower Rw 
and opening of the teeth. It is usually denominated 
a guttural, but is more properly a palatal. Before all 
the vowels, it has one invariable sound, correspond- 


KE 


ing to the laws and to principles of equity. Commu- 
tative justice consists in fair dealing in trade and mu- 
tual intercourse between man and man. 

2. Impartiality ; equal distribution of right in ex- 
pressing opinions ; fair represontation of facts respect- 
ing merit or demerit. In criticisms, narrations, histo- 
ry, or discourse, itis a duty to do justice toevery man, 
whether friend or foe. F 

3. Equity ; agreeableness to right; as, he proved. 
the justice of his claim. This should, in strictness, 
be Justwess. : 

4, Vindictive retribution; merited punishment. 
Sooner or later, justice overtakes the criminal. 

5. Right; application of equity. His arm will do 


him {iow 


6. [Low L, justiciarius.] A person commissioned 
to hold courts, or to try and decide controversies and 
administer justice to individuals ; as, the chief jus- 
tice of the King” Bench, or of the Common Pleas, in 
England ; the chief justice of the Supreme Court in 
the United States, &c. 

JUS/TICE, v. t. To administer justice. [Little used.] 


Bacon. 
JUS/TICE-A-BLE, a. Liable to account in a court of 
justice. [Wot used.] Hayward, 


JUS’/T1-CER, n. An administrator of justice. 
Bp. Hall. 
JUS/TICE-SHIP, n. The office or dignity yi! a jus- 


tice. 

JUS-TI/'CLA-BLE, a, Proper to be examined in courts 
of justice. 

JUS-TI''CIA-RY, (jus-tish’a-ry,) 

JUS-TICLAR, (jus-tish’ar,) 

}. An administrator of justice. 
2. A chief justice. 

3. One that boasts of the justice of his own act. 
Not used. Dering. 
JUST'I-FI-A-BLE, a. [from unify. That may be 
proved to be just; that may be vindicated on princi- 
ples of law, reason, rectitude, or propriety ; defensi- 
ble ; vindicable. No breach of law or moral obliga- 
tion is justifiable. The execution of a malefactor, in 
pence of a sentence of court, is justifiable homi- 

cide. 

JUST’I-FT-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
justifiable ; rectitude; possibility of being defended 
or vindicated. King Charles. 

JUST'I-FI-A-BLY, adv. Ina manner that admits of 
vindication or justification ; rightly. 

JUST-I-FI-€A/TION, n. [Fr., from justifier, to justify.] 

1. The act of justifying ; a showing to be just or 
sonformable to law, rectitude, or propriety ; vindica- 
‘on; defense. The court listened to the evidence 
and arguments in justification of the prisoner’s con- 
duct. Our disobedianes to God’s commands admits 
no justification. 

2. Absolution, 


T hope, for my brother’s justification, he wrote this but as an 
eusay of my virtue. y 


} n. [L. justiciarius.] 
Burke. 


3. In law, the showing of a sufficient reason in 
court why a defendant did what he is called to an- 
swer. Pleas in justification must set forth some spe- 
cial matter. 

4, In theology, remission of sin, and absolution 
from guilt and punishment; or an act of free grace 
by which God pardons the sinner, and accepts him 
as righteous, on account of the atonement of Christ. 

Petia lokam: a. . Justifying; that has power 
to justify. 

JUST-I-FI-€A'/TOR, nm. One who justifies. [Little 

used, 

USTrtea-TORY, a, Vindicatory ; defensory. 

Johnson, 

JUST'I-FI-ER, 2. One who justifies ; one who vin- 
dicates, supper, or defends. 

2. He who pardons and absolves from guilt and 
punishment. 


That he might be just, and the justifler of him who belleveth fo 
Jesus, — Rom. tii, 


JUST'I-FY, v. t. [Fr. justifier Bee justificar ; It. gius- 
tificare; L. justus, just, and facio, to make.] 
ow to be j or conformable to 


justice, propriety, or 3 to defend or 


1. To prove or 
law, i 


K. 


ing with that of ¢ before a, o, and u, as in keel, ken. 
In mortosyllables, it is used aftet c, as in crack, check, 
deck, being necessary to exhibit a correct pronuncia- 
tion in the derivatives, cracked, checked, decked, crack- 
ing; for without it, c, before the vowels ¢ and i, 
- would be sounded like s. 

Formerly, & was added to ¢ in certain words of 
Latin origin, as in musick, publick, republick, But in 
Modern practice, k is very properly omitted, being 


pl 
| JUS: TLED 


K' 


maintain ; to vindicate as right. We can not justify 
disobedience or ingratitude to our Maker. e can 
not justify insult or incivility to our fellow-men, In- 
temperance, lewdness, profaneness, and dueling, are 
in no case to be justified. 

2. In theology, to pardon and clear from guilt; to ab- 
solve or acquit from guilt and merited punishment, 
and to accept as righteous on account of the merits 
of the Savior, or by the application of Christ’s atong- 
ment to the offender. St, Paul, 

3. To cause another to appear comparative! 
righteous, or less guilty than one’s self. Ezek, x 

4, To judge rightly of. 

‘Wisdom is justified by her children, — Matt, xt, 
5. To accept as just and treat with favor. J it. 
JUST’I-FY, v. i. In printing, to agree; to suit; to 
conform exactly ; to form an even surface or true 
line with something else. Types of different sized 
will not Seth with each other. 
JUST‘I-F ING: pers Making or proving to be just. | 
2a. In gy, that has the quality of absolv- 
ing from guilt ; us, Justifying faith. 
JUS’TLE, (jus'l,) vi. [See Jostux and Just.) To 
tun against; toencounter ; to strike againat ; toclash. 
Tho chariots shall rage in the streets; they shall fuse one 
against another in the broad ways, — Nuh. fi, 
JUS/TLE, (jus’l,) v. t To push ; to drive ; to force 
by rushing against; commonly followed off or 
out ; a8, to jusile a thing off the table, or out of ita 
ace. 


driving against. 


» Pushed; forced b: 
JUS'TLING, n. i t yushing against 


mn. Shock ; the act o! 
each other. 


JUST’LY, adv. [from cies In conformity to law, 
justice, or propriety ; by right. The offender is justt 
condemned. The hero is justly rewarded, opnlauded, 
or hunored. 

2. According to truth and facts. His character is 
justly described. 

3. Honestly ; fairly; with integrity; as, to do 
justly. Mic. vi. 

4. Properly ; accurately ; exactly. 

+ Their feet assist their hands, and justly beat the d. 
1 Justly grown : 

JUST’NESS, n. Accuracy; exactness ; as, the just- 
ness of proportions, 

2. Conformity to truth; as, the justness of a de- 
scription or representation. 

3. Justice; reasonableness ; bag Bis: just- 
ness of a cause orofa demand, [Justness is properly 
applied to things, and justice to persons ; but the dis- 
tinction is not always observed. 

JUT, v. i. [A different spelling of Jzr.] To shoot 
forward ; to project beyond the main body ; as, the 
jutting part of a building. A point of Jand juts into 
the sea. ay 

JUT,2. A shooting forward; a projection. 

JUT'TING, ppr. or a. Shooting out ; projecting. _ 

JUT’TING-LY, adv. Foye 

JUT'TY, vi Tojut. [Wot us Shak. 

JUT'TY, x. A projection in a building; also, a pier 
or mole, 

JUT'-WIN-D6OW, n. A window that projects from 
the line of a building. 

JO/VE-NAL, 2. A sportive name for a youth, Shak. 

JU-VE-NES/SENCE, n. A growing young. 

JU-VE-NES’/CENT, a. Becoming young. Lamb. 

JO/VE-NILE, a. [L. juvenilis, from juvenis, youn 
Sans. yuvan.] 

1. Young; youthful; as, juvenile years or age. 

2, Pertaining or suited to you ; 88, juvenile sports. 

JO/VE-NILE-NESS, ) 2. outhfulness 3 youthful 


uity ; 


JU-VE-NIL/I-TY, age. Glanville, 
2. Light and careless manner; the manners or 
customs of youth. Glanville, 
JUX-TA-POS/IT-ED, a. [L. juzta, near, and posited.] 
Placed near j ad t or contiguous. Macguer. 
JUX-TA-PO-SI''TION, (-po-zish’un,) mn, [L. juste, 
"EA incupte bear acon? tiguity 
acing or being placed in nearness or con 
as the parts of a pie sare or of a ition. Tbs 
connection of words is sometimes to 
by juztapositionn 


entirely superftuous, ahd the more yas it is 
never written in the derivatives, paige Bag 


republican, ; 
& is silent before n, as in know, knife, knee, 
As a numeral, K stands for 250; and with a stroke 
over it, thus, K, for 250,000. : ‘ 
This character was not used by the ancient Re- 
mans, and rarely in tho later ages of their empire 
In the place of &, they used c, as in cline, for the 
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Greek «\ivw. In the Teutonic dialects, this Greek 
fetter is sometimes represented by &. [Seo H.] 
KAF'FRR.. Seo Carrer. 
KA-KOX/ENE. See Cacoxznz. 
KALE, x. [L. ceulis; W. cawl.] 

A kind of cabbage, having the leaves generally 
ourled or wrinkled, but not formed intoa close, round 
head. Encyc. Dom. Econ, 

KALE/-YARD, x. In Scotland, a kitchen werent 


lamieson. 
KA-LEID/O-SCOPE, x, [Gr. xados, beautiful, sidos, 
form, and cxorew, to see.] 

An instrument which, by an arrangement of re- 
flecting surfaces, exhibits an infinite variety of beau- 
tiful colors and symmetrical forms of its contents, 

an invention of Dr. Brewster. 
KAL/EN-DAR. See Cacenpan. 
KAL/EN-DER, «. A sort of dervise. [See Catunpzz.] 


peo kali, the ashes of the 


we 


KA/LI, (ka’le,) n. [Ar. 


Salicornia, from a kalai, to fry.] 


A plant, a species of Salsola, or apt the 
ashes of which are used in making glass. Hence 
Avxatr, which see. 

KZ/LIF. See Caurr. 

KAL/MI-A, x. The name of a genus of evergreen 
shrubs, natives of North America, sometimes in- 
correctly called laurél, icy-bush, and also calico- 
bush, &c. 

KA-LOY’ER. See Carovers. 

KAM, a, Crooked; awry. [Obs.] Shak. 

KAL/SO-MINE, x. <A kind of paint without oil, used 
on the walls of rooms, ceilings, &c. 

KAM/SIN, n. A hot southerly wind in Egypt ; the 


simoom. 
KAN nx. In Persia, an officer anawering to a gov- 
KAUN, ernor in Europe or America. Among the 
KHAN Tartars, a chief of prince. [See Knan.] 


KAN’GA-ROO’, x. A singular animal found in New 
Holland, resembling in some respects the opossum. 
It belongs to the genus Kangurus. It has a small 
head, neck, and shoulders, the body increasing in 
thickness to the rump. The fore legs are very short, 
useless in walking, but used for digging or bringing 
food to the mouth. The hind legs, which are long, 
are used in moving, particularly in lenping. Encyc. 

EANT’I-AN, a. Relating to the doctrines or philogo- 
phy of Emanuel Kant, a German philosopher. 

As a noun, a follower of Kant. 

KANT’ISM, x. The doctrines or theory of Kant, the 
German metapbysician. 

KANT‘IST, x. A disciple or follower of Kant. 

KA/O-LIN, 2. A variety of clay used for a por- 
celain, Ee ceding fromi the decomposition of the 
mineral feldspar. It is also called Petunsz. Dana. 

KAR’A-GANE, n. A species of gray fox found in the 
Bussian empire. — Tooke. 

KARPH’O LITE, x. [Gr. xapgos, straw, and \:os,8 

* gtone. 

A na mineral occurring in tufts of a straw- 
yellow color, and consisting of silica, alumina, and 
oxyd of manganese, with 11 per cent. of Waters 

Aa. 

KA/TY-DID, n. A large insect, of a greenish color, be- 
longing to the order orthoptera. They are abundant 
in the United States @uring the autumn, and at night, 
by means of membranes in their wing-covers, make a 
peculiar harsh sound, nearly articulate, resembling 
the combination ka-ty-did ; whence the name. 

E. C. Herrick. 

KA-VASS/, x. In Turkey, an armed constable. 

KAW, v. % [from the sound.] Tocry as a raven, 
crow, or ' Locke. 

KAW,x. The cry of the raven, crow, or rook. 


Dryden. 
KAWN, x. In Turkey, a public inn; commonly 


Kaan. 
KAYLE, n. [Fr. quille, a nine-pin, a keel.] 

1, A nine-pin, a kettle-pin ; sometimes written 
Kez. } Sidney. Carew. 
2 A kind of play in Scotland, in wien nine holes, 
ranged in threes, are made in the ground, and an 
jroti ball rolled in among them. Johnson. 

KAZ/ARD-LY,a@ Unlucky ; liable to accident. 
WN. of Eng. 
KEB/LAH,2 The point toward which Mohamme- 
dans turn their faces in prayer, being the direction 
of the temple at Mecca. Encyc. Am. 
KECK,v.i [G. rota 
To heave the stomach ; to reach, as In an effort to 
vomit, [Little used.] Bacon. Swift 
KECK, 2. A reaching or heaving of the stomach. 
2 - Cheyne. 
KECK’LE, (kek’l,) v.t. [Qu. G. kuceln, to roll.] - 
To wind old rope round a cable to rve its 
sarface from being fretted, or to wind iron chains 
round a oable to defend {t from the friction of a 
rocky bottom, or from the ice, Mar. Dict. 
KECK'SY, n. [Qu. Fr. cigue, L. cieuta. It is said to 
be commonly pronounced ker.) . 


| KEE 
Hemlock ; a hollow, jointed plant. [Net used in 
Shak. 


America. 
KECK’Y, a: Resembling a kex. 
2. x. An Indian scepter. 


Grew. 
KEDGE, x. [Allied probably to eag and keg.] A|KEEN’NESS, x. 


small anchor with an iron stock, used to keep a ship 
steady when riding in a harbor or river, and particu- 
larly at the turn of the tide, to keep her clear of her 
bower anchor, also to remove her from one part-of a 
harbor to ancther, being carried out in a boat and let 
, a8 in warping or kedging. [Sometimes written 
EDGER. ] Mar. Dict. 
KEDGE, v.t Tp warp,as a ship; to move by means 
of a kedge, as in a river. 
KEDGE or KEDG’Y, a, Brisk; lively. [Local. 


For 
KEDG/ED, pp. Moved by means of a kedge. 
KEDG’ER, x. [from kedge.} 

1. A small anchor used in a river. 

2. A fish-man. Groee. 
KEDG/ING, ppr. Moving by means of a kedge. 
KED/LACK, x. A weed that grows among wheat 

and rye; charlock. [J believe not used in Americz.] 
» Johnson. 
KEE, pl. of Cow. [Local in England, and not used in 
Ameri 


erica. Gay. 
KEECH, «x. Amassorlump. [Wot in use.] Peroy. . 
KEEK, v.~ To peep; to look pryingly. [Scottish.] 
KEEL, x. (Sax. cele; G. and D. kiel ; Da’. kiil, kiol ; 
Russ. kil; Sw. kbl; Fr. quille; Sp. quilla; Port. 
quilka. The word, in different languages, signifies 
aren . pin, kayle, and a quill; probably from ex- 
tending. : 

1. The principal tirzber in a ship, extending from 
stem to stern at the bottom, and supporting the whole 
frame. : Mar. Dict. 

2. A low, flat-bottomed vessel, used in the River 
Tyne, to convey coals from Newcastle for loading 
the colliers. 

3. In botany, the lower petal of a papilionaceous 
corol, inclosing the stamens and pistil. Martyn. 

‘alse keel; a strong, thick piece of timber, bolted 
to the bottom of the keel, to preserve it from injury. 

On an even keel ; in a level or horizontal position. 

KEEL, v. % To plow with a Keel ; to navigate. 
J. Barlow. 

2. To tury up the keel ; to show the bottom. Shak. 

KFEL, »v. t. [Sax. celan, to cool.] To cool; as, to 
keel the pot. [Obs.} Shak, Smart. 
KEEL/AGE, x. Duty paid for a ship entering Hart!s- 


1, England. 

KEEL’- BAT, n. <A large covered sig with a keel, 
but no sails, used on Americex rivers for the trans- 
portation of freight. 

2. See Kuxt, No, 2. 

KEEL’ED, a. In botany, carinated ; having a longi- 
tudinal prominence on the back; as, a keeled leaf, 
calyx, or nectary. 


eae 
KEEL’/ER, )2. One who manages barges and ves- 


KEEL/MAN, } _ sels. 
eEnie A shallow tub. Ray. 
KEEL/-FAT, 2. [Sax. celan, to cool, and fat, vat.] 


A cooler; 8 vessel in which liquor is set for cool- 
ing. [Vot used.] 
KEEL/HAUL, ». t. . kielhaalen ; keel and haul.] 
To haul under the keel of-a ship. Keelhauling is 
a punishment inflicted in the Dutch navy for certaia 
offences. The offender is suspended by a rope from 
one yard-arm, with weights on his legs, and a rope 
fastened to him, leading under the ship’s bottom to 
the opposite yard-arm, and being let fall into the 
water, he is drawn under the ship’s bottom and 
raised on the other side. Mar. Dict. 
KEEL/HAUL-ING, x. The act or practice of punish- 
ing a culprit by drawing him under the ship. 
KEEL/HAUL-ING, Inflicting punishment by 
drawing under a ship. 
KEEL/ING, x. A kind of small cod, of which stock 
fish is made. 
KEEL/ING, ppr. Plowing with a keel ; navigating. 
KEEL/SON, (kel/sun,) ». A piece of timber in a 
ship, laid on the middle of the floor timbers over the 
keel, fastened with long bolts and clinck2d, and 
thus binding the floor timbers to the keel. 
Mar. Dict. 
KEEN, e. [Sax. cene; G. kithn; D. koen; properly, 
bold, stout, eager, ing, from shooting forward: 
Class Gn.] 


1, Eager; vehement; os, hungry curs too keen at 

the eport. Tatler. 
The sheep were so keen on ths acorns, D’Estrange. 

2. Eager; sharp; as, @ keen appetite. 

3. Sharp; having a. very fine edge; as, a keen 
razor, or a razor with @ keea edge. We say, a keen 
edge, but a sharp point. 

4. Piercing; penetrating; severe ; applied to cold 
or to wind ; as, a keen wind; the cold is very keen. 

5. Bitter; piercing; acrimonious; as, keen satire 
Or sarcasm. 

Good father cardinal, cry thou amen 
_ ‘To my been ournes, 
6. Acute of mind ; } penetrating. 
3 skarp; pe Reh. Di 


Shak, 


KEEN, v.t, To sharpen. 
KEEN!-EY-ED, (-Ide,) a. 
KEEN'LY, ade. 


KEE 


Unusual. ] Thomson. 
aving acute sight. dilen. 
erly ; vehemently 
2. Sharply ; severely ; bitterly. 
mess; vekeinence ; . 
keenness of bunger. A So ame 
2. Sharpness ; fineness of edge; as, the keenness 
tg The ‘quali of pie harpness 
e quality of piercing; rigor; 8) ; 
the keenxess of the air or of pig : ets 
4. Asperity ; acrimony; bitterness; as, the keen- 


neoe of satira, invective, or sarcasm. 


5. Acuteness ; sharpness; as, the keennese of wit. 


KEEN’WIT-TED, a. Having acute wit or discern- 


ment. 


Scott. 
KEEP, vo. t.; pret. and pp. Kerr. [Sax, sopan, Syr. 


[a> kade, Eth. OPM creda, to coop, Clase - 
Gb, No. 85. The word coincides in elements 
with have, L. habeo, and capio; but I think the radi- 
Picea elas by tarain te le 

. To 3 to retain in er er 
ion s not to kose or part, with ; as, lo keep a hoves or 
sere 5 to beep any thing: bt (hoses) eeeee, OF 


2. To: have in custody for security or preservation. 


The crown of first of Hungary, was al 
hei ts fe oleae 5,3 Rt vate 


3. To preserve ; to retain. 


The Lord God, merciful and gracious, keeping merey for thou 
sands, — xxiv. 


4. To preserve from falling or from danger ; to 
tect ; to guard or sustain. tage 
Ser an een ned, and whl Bey Sen ee 


5. To hold or restrain from departure ; to detain. 
That I may know what keeps me here with you, Dryden. 
6. To tend; to have the care of. 


And the Lord God took the man and pa Meee gazden of 
Eden, to drews it and to keep tt. — Gen. £. 


7. To tend; to feed; to pasture; as, to Lay a 
flock of sheep or & herd of cattle in a yard or ina 
field. He keeps his horses on oats or on Bay. 


an To preserve in any tenor or state. Keep a stiff 
re 
Keep the constitution sound, Addison. 
9. To regard ; to attend to. 
‘While the stars and course of heaven I keep. Dryden. 


10. To hold in any state ; as, to keep in order. 

11. To continue any state, course, or action ; as, 
to keep silence; to keep the same road or the same 
pace ; to keep reading or talking ; to keep a given dis- 
tance. 

12. To practice ; to do or perform; to obey; to 
observe in practice ; not to neglect or violate ; as, to 
keep the laws, statutes, or commandments of E 


13. To fulfill ; to perform ; as, to keep weber 
promise, or covenant. 

14. To practice ; to use habitually ; as, to keep bad 
hours. Pope. 

15. To copy carefully. 

Her servant's eyes were fixed o her face, 

And as she Gaed or turned, lerentoos viewed, 
Her measures kept, and step by step pursued, Dryden. 
16. To observe or solemnize. 

Ye shall keep It a feast to the Lord, — Ex. xi, 

17. To board ; to maintain ; to supply with meces- 
saries of life. ‘The men are kept at a moderate price 
per week. 

18. To have in the house; to entertain; as, to 
keep lodgers. 

1. To maintain; not to intermit; as, to keep 
watch or guard. 

20. To hold in one’s own bosom; to confine to 
one’s own knowledge ; not to disclose or communi- 
cate to others ; not to betray ; as, to keep & secret; 
to keep one’s own counsel. 

21, To have in pay: as, to keep a servant. 

To keep back; to reserve ; to Wi 3 not to dis- 
close or communicate. 

I will keep nothing back you.— Jer, xii, 

2. To restrain ; to prevent from advancing. 

Keep back thy nervant also from presumptuous sins. — Pa. xix. 

3. To reserve; to withhold; not to deliver. 
Acts Vv. 


To keep any with; to frequent the society of ; 
to associate with. Let youth keep company with the 
wise and good. 


2. eappesh to go with; as, to keep company 
with one on a journey or voyage. : 

To keep down ; to prevent from rising; not to lift 
or suffer to be raised. 

To keep in; to prevent from escape; to hold in 
confinement. 4 

2. To conceal ; not to tell or disclose. 

3. To restrain ; to curb. Locke. 

Ta keep off; to hinder from approach or attack ; os). 
to keep off an ‘enemy or an evil. 4 

To keep under; to restrain ; to hold in subjection 5 
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88, to keep under an antagonist or a conquered coun- 

try ; to keep under the appetites and passions. 

To keep up; to maintain; to prevent from falling 
« Uminution ; as, to keep wp the price of goods; to 
keep up one’s credit. 

Fi ‘o maintain; to continue; to hinder from 

ccasing. 

In joy, that which keeps cp the action le the desire to sae it, 

ee 

To keep out; to hinder from entering or taking pos- 
session. 

To keep bed; to remain in bed without rising; to 
be confined to one’s bed. 

To keep house; to maintain a family state. 
come enables him to kecp house, 

2. To remain in the house; to be confined. His 
feeble health obliges him to keep house. 

' To keep from; to restrain; to prevent approach, 

| To keép @ school; to maintain or support it; as, the 
town or its inhabitants keep ten schools; more proper- 
ly, to govern and instruct or teach a school, as a pre- 
ceptor. 

To keep a term, in universities, is to reside during a 
term, 

KEEP, v.% To remain in any state; as, to ke 
distance ; to keep aloft; to keep near; to keep in the 
house ; to keep before or behind ; to keep in favor ; to 
keep out of company, or out of reach. 

2. To last ; to ondure ; not to perish or be impaired. 

Seek, for winter’s use, apples that will keep. 

If the malt is not thoroughly dried, the ale & makes will not 
keep. lorimer. 
3. To lodge ; to dwell; to reside for a time. 
Knock at the study, where, they say, he keeps. 


To keep from; to abstain ; to refrain. 

To keep to ; to adhere strictly ; not to neglect or de- 
viate from ; as, to keep fo old customs; to keep toa 
Tule ; to keep to one’s word or promige. 

To keep on; to go forward ; to proceed ; to continue 
to advance, don. 

To keep up; to remain unsubdued ; or not to be 
confined to ono’s bed. 

_In popular languaye, this -word signifies, to con- 
tinue ; to repeat continually ; not to cease. 

KEEP, n. Custody; guard; care or keeping ; as, the 
of ahorse, [Little used.] % den. 
Colloquially, case ; condition ; as, in good keep. 

Wade. 

3. Guardianship; restraint. [Little used.} 

Ascham. 

4. A stronghold in the middle of a castle, the last 
resort in a siege, Campbell’s Mi. Dict. 

5. A place of security ; in old castles, the dungeon. 

KE®P/ER, nz. One who keeps; one that holds or bas 

possession of any thing. 

2. One who retains in custody ; one who has the 
care of a prison and the custody of prisoners. 

3, One who has the care of a park or other inclos- 

, Ure, or the custody of beasts ; as, the keeper of a park, 

& pound, or of sheep. 

4. One who has the care, custody, or superintend- 
ence of any thing, 

In Great Britain, the keeper of the great ceal is a 
lord by his office, and one of the privy council. All 
royal grants, commisijons, and charters pass through 
his hands. He is constituted Jord keeper by the de- 
livery of the great seal. Tho keeper of the privy seal 
is also a lord by bis office, and a snember of the privy 


council, 

KEEP’ER-SHIP, n. The office of a keeper. [Little 
used. Carew. 
KEEP’ING, ppr. Holding ; restraining; preserving ; 

arding ; protecting ; performing. 

KEEP’ING, n. A holding; restraint ; custody ; guard ; 
preservation. 

2, Feed; fodder. The cattle have good keeping. 

3. In painting, the observance of a due proportion 
in the general light and coloring of a picture, so that 
@ proper harmony and gradation prevail throughout 
the whole. Brown. 

Hence, 

4. In popular use, just proportion; conformity ; 
congruity ; consistency; as, these subjects are in 
keeping with coach other. Reed. 

KEEP/ING-ROOM, a A common parior or sitting- 
room in which a family generally live. - Forby. 
Sometimes used in New England. ] 
KEEP’SAKE, x. Any thing kept, or given to be kept, 
for the sake of the giver; a token of friendship, 
KEEVE, n. [Fr. Ea 

A large vessel for fermenting Mquors; a beer-tub; 
@ masbing-tub, [Loca’ 

KEEVE, v.t To set in a keeve for fermentation. 

2. To tip up a cart. Ray. 
KEF’FE-KIL, n, See Kizrzxit, 
sp He [Fr. 2. | 
amall cask or barrel; written more correctly 


Cac. 
KELK, v.% To beat soundly. [Zocal.] 
KELK, x Ablow; | sto 
ee vat 3 large stones, [Zocal.] [Qu. L. 
KELL, n. A sort of pottage, [Wot used in America. ] 
: Ainsworth. 


His in- 


ata 


Shak, 
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KELL, x, The caul or omentum. [See Caut, the 

usual orthography of the word.] Wiseman, 
2, The chrysalis of the caterpillar. B. Jonson. 

KELP, . [Ar.and Pers.] The calcined ashes of ses- 
weed, used in the manufacture of glass. This is a 
dark-colored, alkaline substance, which, in a furnace, 
vitrifies with silicious substances, and becomes trans- 

nt glasa, Encyc. 
2, A pliant. The popular name of certain species 
of the genus Salicornia. 

KELP‘IE, 2. An imaginary spirit of the waters, in the 
form of a horse, who is vulgarly believed to warn, by 
preternatural noises and lights, those who are to be 
drowned in that neighborhood. [ Scottish.] 

Jamisson’s k Dictionary, 

KEL’SON. See Kenrson. 

pratt x. [Dan. kilter, to gird, to truss up; kilte, a 

‘olding. 
Regular order or condition ; as, to be out of kelter. 

KEMB, v. t. [Sax. cemban, to comb.] [ Barrow. 

To comb, which see. Kembd is an obsolete orthog- 
raphy. B. Jonson, 

KEM’E-LIN, n, [Qu. Gr. xetynAtov, furniture. 

A tub; a brewer’s vessel. [Voi n use.] ucer. 
KEN, v. t. [W. ceniaw, to see ; coiniaw, to take a view, 
to perceive; which Owen deduces from edn, cai 
clear, bright, fair, white, and sight, brightness, an 
this coincides with L. canus, white, caneo, to bo 
white, and this with L. cano, to sing, canto, Eng. to 
cant, tochant. These coincide in elements with G. 
kennen, to know, erkennen, to see, know, discern; D. 
kennen, Sw. kunna, Dan. kiender, to know, to be able ; 
Sax, connan, eunnan, Goth. kunnan, to know. In Sax. 
connan is to bear, L. gigno, Gr. yevvaw. The radical 
sense is, to strain, extend, reach. In Sans. kanaa is 

an eye. See Can.] 
1. To see at a distance ; to descry. 
We ken them from afar, Addison. 
2. To know ; tounderstand. [Obs.] Shak. Gay. 
wen Thia verb is used chiefly in poetry.] 


,»2 & To look round. Burton. 
KEN,n. View; reach of sight. 

Coasting they kept the land within their ken, Dryden, 
KEN’DAL-GREEN, n. A species of green cloth made 
at Kendal. Shak. 
KEN’NEL, x. [Fr. chenils It, canile ; from L. canis, a 

dog.] 


1. A house or cot for dogs, or for a pack of hounds. 
2. A’pack of hounds, or their cry. Encye, 
3. The hole of a fox or other beast; a haunt. 
Hence, the fox, when driven out, is said to be un- 
kenneled, Brande. 
KEN'‘NEL, nz. [It. canale; Fr. canal; Eng. channel. ] 
1, The watercourse of a street; a little canal or 
channel. 
2. A puddle. 
KEN’NEL, v. 4 To lodge; to lie; to dwell ; as a dog 
or a fox. 
The dog kenneled in a hollow tree, L’Estrange. 


KEN’NEL, ». t. To keep or confine in a kennel. 


KEN’NEL €OAL, See Cannex Coan [ Tatler. 

KEN/NEL-ED, pp. Kept in a kennel. 

KBN/NEL-ING, ppr. Keeping in a kennel, 

KEN‘NING, 2. View ; sight. Bacon. 

noel ae (ken‘tl,) x [W. cant, a hundred; L. cen- 
tum. 


In commerce, a hundrod pounds in weight; as, a 
kentle of fish. [ft is written and pronounced also 
QuiwraL, 

KENT’LEDGE, n. In seamen’e language, pigs of iron 
for ballast Jaid on the floor of aship. Mar. Dict. 
KEPT, pret. and pp. of Keer. 
KEPT!_-m IS/TRESS, n._ Aconcubine, or woman kept 
by a particular individual as his paramour. 
Booth, 
KERB/’-STONE, KIRB/-STONE. See Curs-Strong. 
KER/CHIEF, (ker’chif,) ». [Contracted from cover 
chiefs Fr. couvrir, to cover, and chef, the head. Chau- 


cor. 
i A head-dress ; a cloth to cover the head. Shak. 
2. A cloth used in dress, Hayward. 
The word is now seldom used, except in its com- 
pound, Hanpxgercuizr, and sometimes NecxEn- 
CHIEF. 
KER/CHIEF-ED, ) a, Dressed ; hooded ; covered. 
KER/CHIEFT, Milton. 
KERF, 2. [Sax. cyzfs ceorfan, cearfan, to cut, Eng, to 
carve; D. kerf, a notch ; kerven, to cut; G. kerb, ker 
ben, Ir. cearb.] 
‘The cut of an ax, a saw, or other instrument ; the 
notch or elit made in wood by cutting. 
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KER/MES,n. [Ar. yo a5 kirmiran, Coccus baphica. 


In zodlogy, an obsolete name of the-Coccus Iicis, 
an insect produced upon the Quercus Ilex, a small 
species of oak growing in the south of Europe. This 
insect is full of reddish juice, which is used in dyeing 
red, Hence the word Crimson. 

KER’MES-MIN/ER-AL, 2. A salt composed of two 
equivalents of sesquisulphid of antimony with one 


KEY 
equivalent of sesquoxyd of antimony. It hasan or- — 


ange-red . 
KERN, z. An Irish footman or foot-soldier. Spenser. 
2 In English law, an idle person or vagabond. 


Encye. 
3. Among printers, that part of a which han 
over the body or shank. ; nts! aie 

,» 7 A hand-mili consisting of two stones, one 
of which is turned by the hand. [Usually written 
Quzan, which see.] , 


2 Achurn, [ Obs. 
KERN, v.i. [G. and D. korn, a kernel; G. kernen, to 
curdle, ] 


1. To harden, az corn in ripenirfg. Carew. 
2. To take the form of corns; to granulate. 


Grew. 
KERN/-B4-BY, ». [corn and baby.] An image 
dressed with corn, and carried before reapers to 
their harvest-home. [Obs.] 
KERN’EL, n. [Sax. cyrnel, a little corn, grain, or nut 5 
os — D. kern; Fr. cerneau; W. cwaren, a gland, @ 
ernel. . 
1. The edible substance contained in the shell ofa 
nut. More. 
2. Any thing included in a shell, husk, or integu- 
ment; a grain or corn; as, a kernel of wheat or odts, 
3. The sced of pulpy fruit; as, the kernel of an 
apple. : Bacon. 
4, The central par} of any thing; a small mase 
around which other matter is concreted ; a nucleus. 


Arbuthnot, 
5. A hard concretion in the flesh. 
KERN’EL, »v. i. To harden or ripen into kernels, as 
the seeds of plants. 
KERN/EL-ED, a. Having a kernel. 
KERN/EL-LY, a. Full of kernels; resembling kern- 


els, ° 
KER/SEY, 2. he kerzaai; Fr. cariset ; Sp. carisea.] 
A species of coarse, woolen cloth; a coarse stuff 
made chiefly in Kent and Devonshire, England 


Cyc. 
KER/SEY-MERE, 2. A twilled woolen cloth; cassi- 


mere. [The more common spelling is Cassimens.] 
KERVE, v. t. Tocarve. [Wot used. 
KERV'‘ER, 2. Acarver. [Not used. 


KE/SAR, 2. [from Cesar.] Anemperor. [Obs.] 


ener. 

KES/LOP, ». The stomach of a calf prepared fot 
rennet. Grose. . 

KES/TREL, 2. A bird of the | Seb Falco, or hawk 
kind; called, also, stannel and windhover. It builds 
in hollow oake, and feeds on quails and other small 
birds. Encye. 

KETCH, 2. [Fr. quavche; G. and D. kits.] 

A vessel with two masts, a main and mizzen-mast, 
usually from 100 to 250 tons burden. Ketches are 
generally used as yachts or as bomb-vessels, The 
Jatter are called bomb-ketches. Mar. Di 

KETCH’UP,n. Asauce. [See Catcuur.] 

KET’TLE, x. [Sax. cetl, cetel, or cytel; G. kessel; D. 
ketel ; Dan. kedel; Sw. kittel ; Russ. kotel.] 

_A vessel of iron or other metal, with a wide mouth, 
usually without a cover, used for heating and boiling 
water or other liquor. 

Among the Tartars, a kettle represents a family, or 
as many as feed from one kettle. 

Among the Dutch, a battery of mortars sunk in the 
earth is called a kettle. Encye, 
KET/TLE-DRUM, nr. A drum made of a copper ves- 
sel like a kettle, covered with parchment. It is now 

seldom used. Booth. 

KET’TLE-DRUM-MER, x, The man who beats the 
kettle drum. : 

KET’TLE-PINS, n. Nine-pins ; skittles. 

KEV’EL nx. In ships, a piece of timber serving to be- 
lay the sheets or great ropes by which the bottoms of 
the fore-sail and main-sail are extended. Mar. Dict. 

2, A species of antelope found in Africa, It is 
similar to the gazelle in its manners and habits. 


P. Cyc, 
KEX, 2. _ Hemlock; the stem of the teasel; a dry 
stalk. [See Kroxsy.] 
K&Y, (ké,) 2. [S8ax. ceg.) 

1, In a general sense, a fastener; that which fast- 
ens; as a piece of wood in the frame of a building, 
or in a chain, é&c. 

2, Aninstrument for shutting or opening 8 look, by 
pushing the bolt ono way or the other. Keys are of 
various forma, and fitted to the wards of the locks to 
which they belong. 

3. An instrument by which something is screwed 
or turned ; as, the key of a watch or other chronom- 
eter. 

4, The stone which binds an arch. [See Krr- 
Srons.] 

5. In ax or, or harpsichord, the key, or finger- 
key, is a little lever or piece in the fore part by which 
tho instrument is played on by the fingers. 

6.. In music, the key, or key-note, is the fundamen- 
tal note or tone to which the whole piece is accommo- 
dated, and with which it usually begins and always 
ends, There are two keys, one of the major and 
one of the minor mode. ‘Key sometimes pignifies a 
scale or system of intervals. 


en 


EY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK.— 


KID\ 


7. An index, or that which serves to explain a ci- | KID, cv... ort. To bring forth a young goat. 


pher. Hence 


3 2, 
8. That which serves to explain any thing difficult | KID, ». 2. 


‘to be understood. 
9. In the Roman Catholic church, ecclesiastical juris- 


JRL 


To make into a bundle, as fagots. Eng. 
Sax. 
To ls discover, or make known. [Obs.] 
Gower. 


diction, or the power of the pope; or the power of ; KID/DED, pp. Brought forth, as a young kid. 
Ez 


excommunicating or absolving. Ce 

10. A ledge or lay of rocks near the surface of the 
Water. 

11. The husk containing the seed of an ash. 

Evelyn. 
KEY, (ké,) n. [Ir. ceigh; D. kaa; G. kai; Fr. quai; 
Arm. oo The word is probably contracted from the 
root of the preceding word, signifying to hold, make 
fast, restrain. Class Cg.] 

A bank or wharf built on the.side of a river or 
harbor, for the convenience of loading and unloading 
ships, and securing them in their stations. Hence, 
keys are furnished with posts, rings, cranes, cap- 

_ Stans, &c. It is sometimes written Quay. Encyc. 
KEY/AGE, n. Money paid for the use of © key or 


aay. 
KEY” BOARD, n. In music, the whole range of the 
keys of an-organ or forte-piano. 
KEY'-€OLD, a, Cold asan iron key; lifelesc. [Obs.] 
Shak. 


KEY’ED, a, Furnished with keys; as, a keyed instru- 

2, Set toa key, as a tune. [ment. 

KEY’-HOLE, n. A hole or aperture in a door or lock, 
for receivingakey. . 

KEY’-STONE, n. The stone on the top or middle of 
an arch or vault, which, being wider at the top than 
at tho bottom, enters like a wedge and binds the 
work ; peal , the Sastening-stone. 

KHAN, (kawn,) n. In Persia, a governor of a prov- 
ince; among the Tartars, it is equivalent to king or 
prince. Eton. 


2. An Eastern inn or cen esieaty. 
KHAN/ATE, (kawn/ate,) xn. The dominion or juris- 
diction of a khan. Tooke. 


KIBE, 7x. [This word has the elements of chap, gp, 
gape. Class Gb, No.7. Perhaps it is of Persian ori- 


Us - 
Gin, Cy ARS hafiden, to crack, tosplit, Qu. Dan. 


Aiebe, the chops.] F 
A chap or crack in the flesh occasioned by-cold ; 

an ulcerated chilblain ; as in the heels. 5 
KIB/ED, a. Chapped; cracked with cold; affected 

with chilblains ; as, kibed heels. Darwin. 
&I-BIT'KA, n. A Tartar vehicle, consisting of a 

frame of wood rounded at top, covered with felt, and 

placed on wheels, serving as a kind of movable hab- 

liation. Life of Heber. 
KIS/Y,a. Affected with kibes. : 
KICK, v. t. [W. ciciaw, from cie, the foot. 


Pers. e=> a kicking.] : 


- To strike with the foot ; as, a horse kicks a servant ; 
a man kicks a dog. 
KICK, v. i. To practice striking with the foot or feet; 
as, a horse accustomed to kick. 
is zo thrust out the sok. or feet with violence, 
either in wantonness, res er, or conte 3 
to manifest opposition. Sgt . oe 
Wherefore kick“ye at my saczifice ? —1 Sam. if, 


Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked. — Deut. xxxii, 
It is hard for thee to kick againat the guads, — Acts ix. 


KICK, n. 7 heed with the foot or feet; a striking or 
thrust ef the foot. 

KICK/ED, (kikt,) pp. Struck with the fout or feet. 

KICK/ER, x. One that kicks. 

KICKING, Striking with the foot ; thrusting out 
the foot with violence. 

KICK/ING, x. The act of striking with the foot, or 
of yerking the foot with violence. What can not 
be effected by kicking, may sometimes be done by 
aa 

KICK/SHAW, zn. [Corrupted from Fr. quelque chose, 
something. 

1, Something fantastical or uncommon, or .some- 
thing that has no particular name, \ 

2. A dish se changed by cooking, that it can 
scarcely be known. Johnson. 
KICK’/SHOE, (kik’shoo,} % A dancer, In contempt ; 

acaperer; a buffoon. | 4 word used only by Mil- 


ton. 
KICK’SY-WICK'SY, x. A man’s wife, in contempt, 
between whom and her husband kicks or winks 
ae as the humor happens. Shak. _ Smart. 
D, 2. ([Dan. kid; Sw. kid, kiding; W. cidws, 2 
goat, cidysen, a young goat; L. hedus; vulgar Gr. 
ytda; Sans. ada; Turk getsi; Heb. Ch. 112; Syr. 


brs 


young.) 
1. \ young goat. 
2, « fagot; a bundle of heath and furze. Eng. 
3. A smali wooden tub or vessel; applied, among 
feamen, to one in which they receive their food. 
2 | Holloway. 


KID’/DER, nx. [Sw. kyta, to truck.] 
An engrosser of corn, or one who carries corn, 
provisions, and merchandise, about the country for 
sale. 


Eng. 
'KID/DLE, n. A kind of wear in a river for caching 


fish ; corruptly pronounced kittle. Ma, Charta. 
KID/DOW, 2. A web-footed fdwl, called, also, Guu- 
LEMOT, Sra-HEN, or Sxour. Chambers. 
KID/LING, x. [Sw.] A young kid. Browne. 
KID/NAP, »v. i. [G. kinderdieb; De kinderdief,. child 
thief. Kid is usually supposed to be contracted from 
kind, a child, in-which case nap nay be the oriental 
221, tosteal. See Knas.] 

To steal a human being, man, woman, or child ; 
or to seize and forcibly carry away any person what- 
ever from his own country or state into another. 

Ce 
KID/NAP-PED, (kid’/napt,) pp. or a. Stolen or forci- 
bly carried away, as a human being. 5 
KID/NAP-PER, x. One who steals or forcibly carries 
away a human being ; a man-stealer. 
KID/NAP-PING, ppr. Stealing or forcibly carrying 


ary human beinge 

KID/NAP-PING, n. The act of stealing or forcible ab- 
duction of a human being from his own country or 
state. This crime was capital “i the Jewish law, and 
in modern times is highly pen 

KID/NEY, n. [I have not found this word in any oth- 
er language. 

1. The kidneys are two oblong, flattened bodies, 
extending from the eleventh and twelfth ribs, to 
the fourth lumbar vertebra, behind the intestines. 
Their use is to separate the urine from the blood. 


Parr. Quincy. 
2. Sort; kind. Shak, 


‘[A ludicrous use of the word., t 
3. A cant term for a waiting-servant. Tatler. 

KID/NEY-BEAN, nr. A sort of bean, so named from 

its resemblance to the kidney. It is of the genus 


Phaseolus. ; Bie ogc 
KID/NEY-FORM. a. Having the form or shape 
KID/NEY-SHAP- of akidney. ~ ° Kirwan. 


ae es OH n. A plant of the genus Anthyl- 
is. = eat 


| KID/NEY-WoRT, »._A plant of the genus Saxifrage. 
h. Bn Pas 


KITE, n. pl. Kine. [Scottisi BBs 
KIR¥/E- KIL, n. A species of clay called also Mrrr- 
scHaum, used chiefly in forming the bowls of tubacco 
SO ae [See Meerscuaum. | “8 EE 
L, », A Dutch word, signifying a channel or bed 
of a river, and hence astream. ~ 
KIL/DER-KIN, n. [Qu. D. kinderkin.] - 

A small barrel ; a Jiquid measure containing two 
firkins, or 16 or 18 gallons. wt Lets 
KILL, v. t. [The Dutch has keel, the throat, and keel- 
en, to cut the throat, to kill. In Russ, kolyu is to 
stab. But this word seems to be allied to Sax. cwel- 
lan, to kill, to quell, that is;to beat down, to lay; 
and if so, it may be connected with D. kwellen, G. 

dlen, Sw. qualia, Dan. queler, to torment, but in 
Danish, to stifle, choke, or quell. Thig affinity is 
rendered probable by the seainen’s phrase, to kid the 
wind, that is, to allay or destroy it. : 

1. To deprive of life, anima] or vegetable, in any 
manner or by any means. To kill an animal or a plant, 
is to put an end to the vital functions, either by de- 
stroying or essentially injuring thé organs necessary 
to life, or by causing them to cease from action. An 
animal may be killed by the sword or ch ea b 
disease or hy suffocation. A strong solution of salt 
‘will kill plants. 

2. To butcher; to slaughter for food; as, to kill 
an ox. 

3. To quell ; to appease ; to calm; to still; as, in 
seamen’s language, a shower of rain kills the-wind. 

KIL’LAS, n. The name of clay-slate among the Corn- 
ish miners, Ure. 
KILL/DEER, ) x. A small bird in America, so called 
KILL’DEE, from its voice or note ; Charadrius 

voctferus, a species of plover. 
KILL/ED, pp. Deprived of life ; quelled ; calmed. 
KILL/ER, n. One who deprives of life ; he or that 
which kills. * 
KILL/ING, ppr. or a. penrert of life ; quelling. 
KILL/ING, n. A deprivation of life. 
KIL/LI-NITE, n. A mineral, a variety of spodumene, 


SI 


found at Killiney, in Ireland. Taylor. 
KIL/LOW, 1 earth of a blackish or deep-blu 
color. Woodward. 


KILN, (kil,) ». [Sax. cyln, from cylene, a furnace or 
kitchen ; L. culina; W. cyl, and cylyn. 

1. A large stove or oven ; a fabric of brick or stone 

which may be heated for the purpose of hardening, 


Fening, or drying any thing; as, a kiln for baking 
or magepning earthen vessels; a kiln for drying grain 
or meal. 


4KIN. 
er ak ae (kil/dride,) pp. or a. Dried ina 
ila. - 
KILN/-DRY, (kil/dri,) o. &.. To dry in a kiln; as, to 
kiln-dry meal or grain. me 
RILN RY-ING, (kil/dri-ing,) ppr. Drying in a 
iln. 
KIL/O-GRAM. 
KIL! 0-GRAMME, 
Gram. ‘ 

In the new system of French weights and measures, & 
thousand grammes. According to Lunier, the kilo- 
gramme is equal in weight to a cubic decimeter of 
water, or two pounds, five drams and a half. 

KI-LOL/I-TER, { n. (Fr. kilolitre; Gr. xtAcor, a thou- 
KIL'O-LI-TRE,$ sand, and \:rpe,a Greek measure. 
See Litrr.] { 

In the new French measures, a thousand liters; or 
264 gallons, and 44,231 cubic inches. According to 
Lunier, it 1s nearly equal to a tun of wine of Bour- 


eaux. is 

KI-LOM’E-TER, )n. [Fr. kilometre; Gr. xt\1ot, a 

KIL! pane thousand, and perpov, & me- 
ter. 

In the French system of measures, a thousand me- 
ters; the meter being the unit of linear measure. 
The kilometer is nearly, equal to a quarter of a 
French league. Lunier. 

KILT, 2. A kind of short poet, reaching from the 
belly to the knees, worn by men in the Highlands of 
Scotiand, and by children in the Lowlands, 

Brande. 


\m '[Fr. kilogramme ; Gr. xtAtor, 
3a thousand, and ypappa. See 


'KILT, v. t To tuck up; to truss up, as the clothes. 


[ Scottish} 
KILT, pp. Killed. [ore) 
KIM/BO a. [ Probably from the Celtic crooked. 
KIM/BOW, he Italian eghembo, crooked, awry, is 
from the same source.] 
Crooked ; arched ; bent ; as, a kimbo handle. 


dens _ 
To set the arms a-kimbo, is to set the hands on the 
hips, with the elbows projecting outward. v 
>” [Sax. cyn, cynn, or cind, gecynd, kind, genus; 
race, relation; Ir, cine; G. kind, a child; D. kind ; 
W. cenal, cenaw; L. genus; Gr. yevus; connected 
with L. gigno, geno, Gr. ytvopat. Class Gn, No. 29, 
See Brcin.] - pi 
1, Relation, properly, by if ge rey or blood, 
but perhaps sometimes used for relation bf affinity 
or marriage. 
This man is of kin to me. _ Bacon, Dryden.’ 
2, Relatives ; kindred ; persons of the same race. 
f "The father, mother, and the kin beside. ” Dryden. 
3. A relation ; a relative. Davies. 
4A, The same generical class; a thing related. 
nd the ear-deafening voice-of the-oracle, ur 
in to Jove’s thunder. Shak. F 
5. Asa ination, kin is used as a diminutive, 
3 recog small, from the sense of child; as, in men 
Ain, @ little eas Tompkin, Wilkin, Pipkin. 
, a Of the same nature; kindred ; ie ao 


haucers 
KY/NATE, n. [D. kina, §. e. Cinchona. x 
’ A salt formed by 


e union of Tie acid with @ 
KIND, n. [Sax. cyn, or cynn. See Kiw.f 


1. Race; genusy generic class; as, 2. mankind or 
human kind. In i language, Kinp answers 
to Grnus. 


2. Sort, in a sense more loose than genus } as, there 
are several kinds of eloquence and of style, many 
kinds of music, many kinds of government, various 
caries of architecture, or of painting, kinds of 
soil, &c. 

3. Particular nature ; as, Jaws most perfect in their 


kind. . 
4, Natural state ; produce or commodity, as distin~ 
ed from money ; as, taxes paid im kind. 
5. Nature ; natural propensity or determination. 
Bome of you, on pure Instinct of nature, ; 
Are led by kind to admire your fellow-creafure. Dryden. 
6. Manner; way. [Little used.} Bacon. 


7. Sort. He spoke with a kind of scorn or con- 
tempt. 

KIND. a. ee and Arm. cun. kind, favorable, attrac- 

tive. In Ir. ceazn is affection. This word wouid 


seem to be connected with the preceding, but in 
sense it coincides best with the Teutonic gunstig, 
favorable, kind, from G. génnen, to be glad or pleased, 
to love to see, to favor, D. gunnen, to grant or vouch- 


safe. : 
a posed to do good to others, and to make 
them happy by granting their requests, supplying 
their wants, or assisting them in distress; having 
tenderness or goodness of nature; benevolent; be- 
nignant, ; 
God is kind to the unthankful and to the evil. — Luke vi, 
Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted.—Eph. iv. _ 


‘2, Proceeding from tenderness or goodness of 
pears s benevolent; as,a kind act; a kind return of 
avors. 


2. A pile of brick constructed for burning or hard- | KIND/ED, a. Begotten. [Obs] [See Kin. ] 
wud o-, . Spensere, 


ening; called also a Bricx-xiLn. 
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KIN 
KIND’-HEART’ED, a. Having much kindness of 
_ftature. ~ Irving. 
KIN'DLE, (uin df,) 2. t+ [W. cynneu; ”s accendo; 
from the root of candeo, caneo, to be light or white, 
to shine.] 

1. To set on fire; to cause to burn with flame ; to 
Jight ; as, to kindle a fire. 

2, To inflame, as the passions; to exasperate ; to 
rouse , to provoke ; to excite to action; to heat; to 
fire; to animate; as, to kindle anger or wrath; to 
kindle resentment ; to kindle the flaine of love, or love 
Into a-flame. 

So ls a contentious woman to kindle atrife. — Prov. ~xvL 


3. To bring forth. [Sax. cennan.] [.Vot er ial 
OKs 
KIN’DLE, ». i ‘To take fire; to begin to burn with 
flame. Fuel and fire, well Jaid, wil! Aindle without o 
bellows, ; : 
2. To begin to rage, or he violently excited ; to be 
roused or exasperated. 
It shal! Kindle in the thickest of the forest — Tea. Lx. 


KIN’/DLED, pz. Set on fire; inflamed; excited into 
action. 
KIN/DLER, n. He or that wiiich kindles or sets on 


fire. 
KIND/LESS, a. Destitute of kindness ; eee 


KIND/LI-ER, a. comp. More kindly. 

KIND’LI-EST, a. superl. Most kindly. Ainsworth. 

KIND/LI-NESS, x. Affection; affectionate disposi- 
tion ; benignity. ~ 

2. Nat@ral disposition. Milton. 

KIN/DLING, ppr. Setting on fire; causing to burn 
with flame ; exciting into action. 

KIND’LY, a, [See Kinp, the noun.] Homogeneal ; 
congenial ; kindred ; of the same nature. 

This Johnson supposes to be the original sense ; 
but it is also used as a derivative of the adjective, in 
the sense of, 

2. Mild; bland 3 softening ; as, kindly bid dic 

rior. 
KIND’LY, adv. With good will; with a disposition 
to make others happy or to oblige; benevolently ; 
favorably. Let the poor be treated kindly. 
Bo kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly love, — 


Rom, xii, 
And he comforted them, and spake kindly to them. — Gon, L 


KINP/LY-NA’/TURB-ED, (-nat'yurd,) a. Having a 
kind disposition. Scott, 
KIND/NESS, n. [from kind, the adjective.] 

1. Good will; benevolence ;,that temper or dispo- 
sition which delights jn contributing to the happil- 
nesg of others, which is exercised cheerfully in grat- 
ifying their wishes, supplying their wants, or allevi- 
ating their distresses ; benignity of nature, Kindness 
ever accompanies love, 

There is no man whose kindrtesa we may not some time want, 

or by whose malice we may not some time sullur. Rambler, 

2. Act of good will; beneficence ; any act of be- 
nevolence which promotes the happiness or welfare 
of others. Charity, hospitality, attentions to the 
wants of others, &c., are deemed acts of kindness, or 
kindnesses. Acts xxviii. 

KIN/DRED, n. [from kin, kind; Bax. cynren; W. 
_ cenal, cenedyl, 

1, Relation by birth; consanguinity, 
\ Like her, of equal kindred to the throne. 


Dryden, 

| 2 Relation by marriage; affinity. 

3. Relatives by blood or marriage, more properly 
the former. 

Thou shalt goto ay country and to my kindred, — Gen. xxiv, 

4, Relation ; suit; connection in kind. Shak. 

KIN'DRED,a Related; congenial; of the like na- 
ture or properties ; as, kindred souls ; kindred skics, 

Dryden. 

KINE, n.; pl. of Cow; D. koeyen. But Cows, the 
regular plural, is now in general use, 

KING, n. (Sax. cyng, cynig, or cyning; G. kénig; D. 
honing; Sw. konung,kung; Dan. konge; W.ciin,a 
chief, a leader, one that attracts or draws, If the 
Welsh word is the same, or of the same fam. 
ily, it proves that the eae sense is a leader, a 
guide, or one who goes befoye, for the radical sénse 
of the verb must be to, draw, It coincides lA-ele- 
ments with the Ir. cean, head, and with the oriental 
khan, or kaun. The primary sense is probably a head, 
a leader. 

1. The chief magistrate or sovereign of 4 nation ; 
a man invested with supreme authority over a nation, 
tribe, or country. Kings are absolute monarchs, when 
they possess the powers of government without con- 
trol, or the entire sovereignty over a nation; they 
are called limited monarchs, when their power ts re- 
strained by fixed laws. Kings are hereditary sove- 
reigns, when they hold the powers of government by 
right of birth or inheritance, and elective, when raised 
to the throno by choice. 

Kings will be tyrants from policy, when subjects are rebels from 

Principle. Burke. 

2, A sovereign ; a prince; a ruler. Christ is called 

the King of his ont. Ps. ii. 


KIN 


3. A card having the picture of a king; as, the | KINS’FOLK, 2. [kin and folk, 


king of diamonds. 

i The chief piece in the game of chess. 

King at arms; an officer in England of great an- 
tiquity, and formerly of great authority, whose busi- 
ness is to direct the heralds, preside at their chap- 
ters, and have the jurisdiction of armory. There are 
three kings at arms, viz., garter, clarencieux, and 
norroy. The latter [northroy| officiates north of the 
Trent. ; Encye, 

KING, v. t. In ludicrous language, to supply with a 
king, or to make royal; toraise to royalty. Shak, 

ak bint (-qp’pl,) n. A kind of apple, 90 
called, 

KING/BIRD,x An American bird, a species of the 
genus Muscicapa, go called from its courage in at- 
tacking larger birds, 

KING/€RAFT, n. The craft of kings; the art of gov- 
erning ; usually in a bad sense. 

KING/CUP, 2, The buttercup, (Ranunculus bulbosus,) 
a species of crowfoot.’ 

KING/DOM, n. [king and dom, hdres 

1, The territory or country subject toa king; an 
undivided territory under the dominion of a king or 
monarch. The foreign possessions of a king are not 
usually included in the term kingdom. Thus we 
speak of the kingdom of England, of France, or of 
Spain, without including the East or West Indies. 

2, The inhabitants or population subject to a king. 
The whole kingdom was alarmed. 

3. In natur sgh J division ; as, the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 

4, A region; a tract; the place vvhere any thing 
prevails and holds sway ; as, the watery kingdom. 

Shak, 


5. In Scripture, the government or universal do- 
minion of God. 1 Chron. xxix. Ps. exlv. 
6. The power of supreme administration. 1 Sam. 
xviii. 
7. A princely nation or state, 
Ye shall be to me a kingdom of priests, — Ex, xix, 


8. Heaven. Matt. xxvi. 
9. State of glory infheaven. Matt. v. 
10. The reign of the Messiah. Matt. fil. 


ll. Government; rule; supreme administration. 
KING’DOM-ED, a. Proud of royalty. Shak, 
KING/FISH-ER, 2. A bird of the genus Alcedo, which 

reys on fish, 

KING’HQQD, x. State of being a king. ea 


lower. 

KING/LESS, a, Having no kin Byron. 

KING’LIKE, a. Like a king. m 

KING/LI-NESS, n. State of being kingly. 

KING/LING, 2. A little king. 

KING’LY, a. Belonging to a king; suitable to a king; 
as, a kingly couch. Shak, 

2. Royal; sovereign; monarchical; as, a kingly 
government, 

3. Noble; august; splendid; becoming p king ; 
as, kingly magnificence. 

KING/LY, adv. With an air of royalty; with a supe- 
rior dignity. 

Low bowed the rest; he, kingly, did but nod, Pope. 
KING/-POST, n. ‘In carpentry, a beam in the frame of 
a roof rising from the tie-beam to the ridge. Guilt. 
KINGS, n. pl. The name of two books of the Old 

Testament, - 

KING’S'’-BENCH!,n. A high court or tribunal in Eng- 
Jand, so called because the king used to sit there in 
person. It is the supreme court of common law, 
consisting of a chief loses and three other justices. 


Blackstone. 
KING’S EN''GLISH, (ing/glish,) ». An English 
phrase for correct or current Janguage of good 
speakers. 
KING’S-E/VIL, n. A disease of the scrofulous kind. 
KING/SHIP, n. Royalty; the state, office, or dignity 


of a king. Xing Charles, 
at n. A plant of the genus 


Asphode- 
us. a 
KING/STONE, n._ A fish.” Ainsworth. 


Pertaining to Cinchona ; as, the kinic acid. Ure. 
KYV/NIE, a, 1D. kina, i.e. Cinchona.] 
KINK, 2. [Sw. kink, D. kink, bendorturn, Qu. L. 


cingo. 

a twist of a rope or thread, occasioned by a 
spontaneous winding of the rope or thread when 
doubled, that is, by an effort of hart-twisted ropes 
or threads to untwist, they wind about each other. 

The packthread will curl up, running into loops or kinks. 
, Enecyc. Art. Rope, 
KINK, v. i To wind into a kink ; to twist spontane- 


ously, 
KINK, n. A fit of coughing; a convulsive fit of 
laughter. [ Scottish.] 


KINK/A-JOU, n. A plantigrade, carnivorous mammal 
living in South Ainerica, Jt is about as large as a 
full-grown cat, and has a prehensile tail. It is the 
Cercoleptes caudivolvulus of Uliger. 

KINK’/HAUST,n. The chincough. [ot used.] 

KI’NO,n. An pa nk extract of a deep brownish- 
red color, obtained from various trees. Kino consists 


of tannin and extractive. Ure. 


«IT 


Relations ; kindred ; 
mons of the same family. [Qbs.] 
KIN&/MAN, n. [kin and man.| A man of the same 

race or family ; one related by blood. den. 

x peak coey id exe ra female erent? Dennis. 
SK!, 2. w open summer-house, sapport- 

ed illars. Murdock. 
KIP’P. n. A term applied to a valmon, when unfit 
to be taken, and tothe time when they are so consid- 


ered, Eng. 
KIP/ PER-ED-SAL-MON, (-sam/mun,) ) #, A salmon 
KIP/PER, ft open, 
salted, and dried or smoked; a favorite dish in 
Scotland. . Jamieson. 
The word kepper originally denoted a salmon di- 
rectly after the spawning scasun ; and as fish, in this 
state, are not good for use while fresh, they were 
usually cured and hung up. Hence the word, which 
properly ‘denoted a spawning salmon, came to be 
generally used for one that is salted and dried, 


: Jamieson, 
KIP/-SKIN, 2. Leather prepared from the skin of 
young cattle, intermediate between calf-skin and 
cow-hide. 
KIRK, (kurk,) 2. 
from «vptos, lord. 
In Scotland, a church. This is the same word as 
Cuurcn, differently written and pronounced. [Seo 


Cuurcn. 
One of the church of Scotland. 


KIRK/MAN, 2. 
KY{RSOH/WAS-SER, n. [G.] A distilled liquor, 
the small black min 


i eyre, or ciric; Gr. eupiaxn, 


obtained by fermentin 
KIR/TLE, (ker’tl,) n. [Sax. cyrtel; Sw. kiortel. 
1, An upper garment; a -gown; a petticoat; ® 
short jacket; a mantle. Johnson. Encyc, 
2. A quantity of flax, about a hundred pounds. 


I know not that this word is used in America.] « 
KYR’/TLED, (ker’tid,) a. Wearing a kirtle. 
KISS, v. t. [Sax. cyssan; G. kitssens D. 

kyssa; Dan. kysser.] 
1. To salute with the lips. 
2. To treat with fondness ; to caress. 


The hearts of princes kise obedience. 


3. To touch gently. 
‘When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, Shak, 


KISS, ». A salute given with the lips; a common 
token of affection. 
2.:A small piece of confectionery. 
KISS’ED, (kist,) pp. Saluted with a kiss, 
KISS/ER, n. One that kisses, 
KISS/ING, n. Act of saluting with the lips. 
KISS/ING, ppr. Saluting with the lips. 
KISS/ING-COM’FIT, (-kum/fit,) xn. Perfumed su 
lums to sweeten the breath, ~ 8 . 
KISS’/ING-E€RUST, n. In cookery, the crust of a loaf 
that touches another. 
KIST, 2. Achest. [Wot used.] 


i Sw. 


Shak, 


KIT, 2, [D. kit.] 
iA large bottle. Skinner, 
2, A small fiddle, Grew. 


3. A kind of fish-tub, and a milk-pail.  Entick. 
T know not that this word is used in America. | 
The whole; particularly applied to a soldier’e 
complement of necessaries, a mechanic’s bundle of 
tools, é&c, 180, 
In Scottish, the whole ; applied to one’s property; 
family, or lineage, &c. h Jamieson. 
KIT’-cAT, Ne term applet toa club in London. 
to which Addison and Steele belonged; 80 calle 
from Christopher Cat, a pastry cook, who served the 
club with mutton pies; applied also to portraits a 
little less than a half length, because such were 
laced in the club-room. halmers. 
KITCH/EN, n. ([Sax. cycene; G, kitche; D. keuken; ~ 
Sw. kok; Dan. kokke; W. cegin; It. cucina; L. co- 
quina; Bp. cocina; from the root of L. coquo, to 
cook. 
1. A cook-room ; the room of a house appropriated 
to cookery. 
A fat kitchen mokes a lean will, 


2. In ships, tho galley or caboose. 

3. A utensil for roasting meat; as, a tin-kitchen. 

KITCH/EN-GAR-DEN, x. A _ garden or.piece of 
AS ial oh heed to the raising of vegetables for 
the table. 

KITCH/EN-MAID, x. A female servant whose busi- 
ness is tp clean the kitchen and utensils of cookery, 
or, in general, to do the work of a kitchen. 

KITCH/EN-STUFF, n. Fat collected from pots and 
dri a ans, ne. 

KITCH/EN-WENCH, n. ‘The woman who cleans 
the kitchen and utensils of cookery. 

KITCH'EN-WORK, (kich’/en-wurk,) xn. Work done 
in the kitchen ; as cookery, washing, &c. 

KITE, n. [Sax. eyta.] 

1. A rapacious bird of the genus Falco or hawk 
kind, remarkable for gliding through the air without 
frequently moving its wings ; hence called Gurpe. 

2. A name of reproach, denoting rapacity. Shak, 

3. A light frame of wood and paper constructed 
for flying in the alr for the amusement of boys. 


Franklin, 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. ~METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD. —NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


&40 


acs it. 268) = 


',%- A sort of tobacco, so called. 
',». A plant, insworth, 
KITH, ». (Sax. } 
A intance. [Obe.] Kith and kin; intimate ac- 
juaintance and relationship. Gower. 
KIT’'LING, a. [L. catulus. 
A whelp ; the young of a beast. B. Jonson. 


ee KE, nx. A bird of the awe ara - 
5 p g ind, 
KIT’TEL (% & [88x citelan.] 

To tickle. [Mot used.] Sherwood. 
KIT/TLISH, a. Ticklish ; difficult t manage. 
KIVE, n. (fr cuve.) [Sir Walter Scott. Grose. 

A mashing vat. 


KIV’ER, v.t. Tocover. [Vulgar. Huloet. 
KLICK, ». i. [A different orthography or diminutive 
of clack.) 
1. To make a small, sharp sound by striking two 
things together. 
2. In Scotland, to pilfer, by taking with a-snatch. 
ELICKING, | n. A regular, sharp noise. 
KNAB, (nab,) v. t. [D. knappan; G. id. 
To seize with the teeth ; to lay hold of or appre- 
hend. [Vulgar.] Smart. 
[This word may belong to the root of nibble, and 
it properly signifies to catch or seize suddenly with 


the sa LT’ Estran, 
KENAB/BED, (knabd,) f?. Bitten ; gnawed ; i 

ENAB'BLE, »v. i. : To bite or nibble. [Wot eae 
Town. 


ENACK, (nak,) ». A little machine; a petty con- 
trivance ; a toy: 
A knack, « toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shak. 
2. A readiness or dexterity in some slight opera- 
tion; habitual facility of performance ; dexterity ; 
adroitness. | ‘ 


My author has a great knack at remarks, Atterbury. 

The was famous in his time, 

And had a kind of knack at rhyme. Swift. 
3. A nicé trick. 

For how should equal colore do the knack ?” 

Chameleons who can paint in white and black? Pope, 


KNACK, (nak,) v. i [G. knacken; Dan. knager, 

To crack ; to make a gharp, abrupt noise. (Little 
gras Johnson. 
KNACK’ER, ae n. A maker of knacks, toys, 
or small work. Mortimer. 

2. A rope-maker, or collar-maker. [Wot in use.] 
Ainsworth, Entick. 
3. One who buys worn-out horses for slaughter, 
and cuts them up for dog’smeat. [Eng-] Smart. 
KNACK’ISH, ti ‘ish,) a. Trickish. More. 
KNACK’ISH- S,n. Artifice; trickishness. 
KNACK’Y, (nak’y,) a. Having a knack; cunning; 
one. Logal, 
KNAG, (nag,) n. . knag, Sw. knagg, a knot in 
wood Ir. ran » cnwe. | is 
1, A knot in wood, or a protuberant knot ; a wart. 
2. A peg for hanging things on. 
3. The shoot of a deer’s horns. 
KENAG/GY, (nag’gy,) a. Knotty; full of knots; 
ae: with knots ; hence, rough in temper. 
AP, {nap,) n. (Sax. cnep, W. cnap, a button; a 


knob, 
A protuberance; a swelling. [Little are [See 
acon. 


Knos. 
RNAP, (nap) yt. {D. knappen. See Kran. 
1. To bite; to bite off; to break on Little 
Ore. 


ee 
2. To strike with a loud noise. Same as 


Sar. 
Little =a Bacon, 
ENAP, (nap,) v. i. To make a short, sharp sound. 
Wiseman. 


KNAP’BOT-TLE, (nap/bot-tl,) xn. A plant. 

KNAP’PISH, (nap’pish,) a. Snappish. [See Swar.]- 

KNAP’PLE, (nap’pl,) o. i. To break off with an a 

KNAP'SACK, (nap’eak,) [G. knappeack ; D. knop- 
na 3) . knapp iD. 

zak, from knappen; to eat. ] 

A frame of leather, or a sack for containing neces- 
saries of food and clothing, borne on the back by 
soldiers, travelern, &c. F 

KNAP/WEED, (nap’weed,) ». A plant of the genus 

Centaurea, so called probably from krap, a button. 

: Fam. of Plants. 
KNAR, (nir,) 2. [G. knor, or knorren; D, knor.] 

* A knot in w iden, 
KNARL’ED, (narld,) 4, Knotted, [See Gnanrep.] 
KNAR/RY, eee res « Knotty. Chaucer. 
KNAVE, % ve,) m. (Sax. caapa or cnafa, a boy; G. 

pinot d lastl 

oung man, then a servant, and las 

: a boy ; a iam childs [| Oho 4 

2. Aservant. [Obs.] Dryden. 

3. A false, deceitful fellow ; a dishonest man or boy. 


aeeenenas nemmustetcn, kanes Wil contiane to pestle 
. * mee, 
4, A card whh a soldier painted on it. Hudibras. 


& rogue.) 


knaap; Dan. knab; originally, a boy or 


KNI 


KNAV/ER-Y, (nav/er-y,) x. Dishonesty; deception 
in traffic ; trick ; petty villainy ; fraud. 
Shak. Dryden. 

2. Mischievous tricks or practices. 

KNAV/ISH, (nav’ish,) a4. Dishonest; fraudulent; as, 
a knavish fellow, or a knavish trick or transaction. 
2. Waggish; mischievous. 
Copid is a knavieh lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. 
KNAV/ISH-LY, (nav‘ish-ly;) ado. 
fraudulently. 

2. Waggishly ; mischievously. 

KNAV’ISH-NESS, (nav/ish-ness,) x. The quality or 
habit of knavery ; dishonest 

KNAW’EL, (naw/el,) n 
growing in sandy soil. 

KNEAD, (need,) v. t. [Sax. enedan; G. kneten; D. 
kneeden ; Dan. kneder ; Sw. knada.] 

To work and press ingredients into a mass, usu- 
ally with the hands ; particularly, to work into a well- 
mixed mass the materials of bread, cake, or paste ; 
as, to knead dough. 

The cake ghe kneaded was the savory meat. Prior. 


KNEAD/ED, (need’ed,) pp. Worked and pressed to- 


gether. 
KNEAD/ING, (need/ing,) ppr. Working and mixing 
into a well-mixed mass. 
KNEAD/ING, rx. The act_of working and mixing 
into a mass. 
KNEAD’ING-TROUGH, (need/ing-trawf,) x. A trough 
or vessel in which dough is worked and mixed. 
KNEE, (nee,) n. [Sax. cneow; G. knie; D. knie; Sw. 
kna; Dan. kn@; Fr. genou; It. ginocchio; L. genu; 
Gr. yovv ; Sans, janu. As the same word in Saxon 
signifies generation, it appears to belong to the fami- 
ly of ytvopat, geno, and to signify a shoot or protu- 
berance.] 5 
1. In anatomy, the articulation of the thigh and leg 
bones. 
2. A piece of timber or metal cut or cast with an 
angle somewhat in the shape of the human knee 
when bent. 


Shak. 
Dishonestly ; 


re ; plant, (Scleranthus,) 


connect the beams of a ship with her sides or tim- 


bers. Francis. 
ease (neo,) v. t. Tosupplicate by kneeling. [Wot 
used, 
KNEE’-€RQOOQOK-ING, (nee’-krook-ing,) a. 
ous, ak. 


KNEED, (need,) a4. Having knees; as, in-kneed, out- 
kneed. 
2. In botany, geniculated ; forming an obtuse an- 
[ate the joints, like the knee when a little bent ; as, 
ed-grass. Martyn. 
KNEE’-DEEP, (nee/deep,) a, Risjng to the knees; 
as, water or snow knee-deep. 


Thus, in ship-building, the knees are | KNIGHT’ED, (nit’ed,) pp. Created a knight. 
timbers having two branches or arms, and used to | KNIGHT-ER’/RKANT, n. 


Shak. 
Obsequi- | KNIGH 
Sh 


KN1 


spective uses; as, table-knives; carving-knives, or 
carvers; pen-knives,&c. ~ 
2. A sword or dagger. Spenser. 
KNIFE/-GRINDER, (nife-,) n. One whose business 
it is to grind knives, 
KNIFE/-SHARP’EN-ER, (nife-) m, A machine for 
sharpening knives. : 
KNIPE/-TRAY, (nife/tra,) ‘mn. A wicker-basket or 
other receptacie for knives, 
KNIGHT, (nite,) n. [Sax. cnikt, eneoht, a boy, a ser- 
vant, Ir. cniocht, G. knecht, D. knegt, Sw. knecht, Dan. 
kne, 

L iginally, a knight was a youth, and young 
men being employed as servants, hence it.came to 
signify a servant. Butamong our warlike ancestors, 
the word was particularly applied to a young man 
after he was admitted to the privilege of bearing 
arms. The admission to this privilege was a cere- 
mony of great importance, and was the origin of the 
institutiomef knighthood. Hence, in feudal times, a 
knight was a tnan admitted to military rank by a 
certain ceremony. This privilege was conferred on 
poule of family and fortune, and hence sprung the 

norab.e title of knight, in modern psage. A knight 


has the title of sir. Encyc, Johnson, 
2. A pupil or follower. S i 
3. A champion. Drayton. \ 


Knight of the post; a knight dubbed at the whip- 
ping post or pillory ; a hireling witness. Johnson, 
Knight of the shire; in England, one of the repre- 
sentatives of a county in parliament, originally a 
knight ; but now any gentleman having an estate in 
land of six hundred pounds a year is qualified. ¥ 
Johnson. 
KNIGHT, (nite,) ». t. To dub or create a knight, 
which is dune by the king, who gives the person 
kneeling a blow with a sword, and says, Rise, Sir, 
: Johnson, % 
KNIGHT-BACH/EL-OR, 2. The lowest order of 
knights. They were expected to remain unmar- 
ried until they had gained some renown by their 
achievements. Brande. Booth. / 
4 


[knight and L. errans, erro, 

to wander. ] id . 

A wandering knight; a knight who traveled in 
search of adventures, for spe purpose of exhibiting 
vane skill, prowess, and generosity. f 

_-EB/RANT-B¥, n. The practice of wan- 
dering in quest of adventures; the manners of wan- 
dering knights. 

KNIGHT’-HEADS, (nite’hedz,) n. pl. In ships, bollard 
timbers, two pieces of timber rising just within the 
stem, one on each side of the bowsprit to secure ita 
inner end; also, two strong frames of timber which 
inclose and support the ends of the windlass. 

Mar. Dict. 


4. Sunk to the knees; as, wading in water or | KNIGHT’HQQD, nz. The character or dignity of a 


mire knee-deep. 
KNEE’-HIGH, (nee’h!,) c. Rising to the knees; as, 
water knee-high. a 
KNEE’HOL-LY, (nee/hol-ly,) x. Butcher’s broom, a 
plant of the genus Ruscus. 
KNEE/HOLM, fue sents) n. Kneeholly 
KNEEL, ‘neel,) v.% ([D.knielen; Dan. kneler; Fr. 
agenouiller, from genouil, the knee. 
To bend the knee ; to fall on the knees ; sometimes 
with down. 
As soon as you are dressed, kneel down and eay the Lord’s 
Prayer. Taylor. 
KNEEL/ED, (neeld,) pret. and pp. of Knee. 


And he kneeled down and cried with a loud voice, “ Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.””— Acts vil, 60. 


KNEEL/ER, (neel’er,) 2. One who kneels or wor- 
ships by kneeling. 
earl, {neel/ing,) ppr. or a. Falling on the 
nees, 
KNEEL/ING-LY, adv. ' In a kneeling position. 
KNEE’PAN, (nee’pan,) x» The round bone on the 
fore-part of the knee, 
KNEE'-TRIB/UTE, (nee’-trib’yiite,)n. Tribute paid 
by kneeling ; worship or obeisance by genufiection. 
* Milton. 
KNELL, (nel,) ». [Sax. cnyll; enyllan, to beat or 
knock ; W. cnul, a passing bell ; G. knallen, to clap, 
or crack ; Sw. knalla; Dan. gneller, to bawl.] 
Properly, the stroke of a bell; hence, the sound 
caused by striking a bell; a iately, and perhaps 
exclusively, the sound of a bell rung at a funeral; o 
tolling. 


KNELT, pret. and pp. of Knezxi; but Knzrtep is to 
be preferred. 
KNEW of Know. 


ink i 

KNICK’ ACK,n. A trifle or toy. [Familiar.] _ 

KNIFE, (nife,) 2.; pl. Knives, (nivez,) (Sax. cnif ; 
Dan. kniv ; Sw. knif» Fr. ganif, or canif. This word 
seems to have a connection with the D. knippen, Sw. 
knipa, to clip or pinch, to nip ; Dan. kniber, G-kneifen, 
W. cneiviaw, to elip, to shear. Its primary sense, then, 
is an instrument that nips off, or cuts off with a 
stroke.] . J 

1, A cutting instrument with a sharp edge. Knives 

are of various shapes and sizes, adapted to their re- 


knight. 

2. A military order, honor, or degree of ancient 
nobility, conferred as a reWard of valor or merit. It 
is of four kinds, military, regular, honorary, and so 
cial. Encyc. 

KNIGHT'ING, ppr. 
KNIGHT’LESS, a. Unbecoming a knight. Spenser. 
KNIGHT’LIKE, a. Resembling a knight. , Scott. * 
KNIGHT’LI-NESS, zn. Duties of a knight. Spenser. 
KNIGHT'LY, a. Pertaining toaknight; becoming a 
knight ; as, a knightly combat. Sidney. 
KNIGHT’LY, adv. In a manner becoming a knight. 
Sherwood, 


KNIGHT’-MAR-SHAL, n. An officer in the house- 
hold of the British king, who has cognizance of 
transgressions within the king’s household and verge, 
and of contracts made there. Encye. 

KNIGHT’-SERV-ICE, n. In English feudal law, a 
tenure of Jands held by knights on condition of per- 
forming military service, every possessor of a knight's 
fee, or estate, originally of twenty pounds’ annual val- 
ue, being obliged to attend the king in his wars. 

KNIT, (nit,) v. t. 5 pret. and pp. Knit or Knittep. 

[Sax. cnyttan ; Sw. knyta; Dan. knytter ; probably L. 

nodo, whence nodus, Eng. knot.] . 
1. ‘T’o unite, as threads by needles; to connect in 

a kind of net-work ; as, to knit a stocking. 

2. To unite closely ; as, let our hearts be knit ta’ 
gether in love. 
3. To join or cause to grow together. 


Nature can not knit the bones, while the parts are under a dix 
charge. Wiseman, 


4. To tie; to fasten. 


And he saw heaven opened, and a certain veasel descending &) 
him, as it were a great sheet knit at the four corners, 
Acts x. 


' 5. To draw together ; to contract ;’as, to knit the 
brows, 

KNIT, (nit,) o + 
needles. 

2. To unite closely; to grow together. 
bones will in time knit and become sound. 
KNIT, (nit,) x. Union by knitting; texture. 

ed, 


us 
KNITCH, x. A fagot, or burden of wood. 


Creating knights. 


To unite or interweave by 
Broken 
_ [Little 
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KNIT’TA-BLE, (nit/ta-bl,).a. That may be knit. 

KNIT’TER, (nit'ter,) xn. One that knits. 

KNII’TING, (nit/ting,) ppr. Uniting by needles; 
forming texture ; uniting in growth. 

ENIT’TING, x. The formation of net-work by knit- 
ting-needles or machinery. 

2. The net-work thus formed. 

3. In a more general sense, union or junction. 

Wotton. 

KNIT’/TING-NEE’ DLE, (nit/ting-nee’dl,) n. A long 
needle, usually made of wire, used for knitting threads 
into stockings, garters, &c. 

KNIT’TING-SHEATH, (nit’ting-,) x. An instrument 
with a small perforation to receive the end of the nee- 
die in knitting, Ash. 

KNIT’TLE, (nit/l,) n. [from knit.] A string that 
gathers or draws together a purse. 

2, Asmall line used in ships to sling hammocks, 
&c. , Mar. Dict. 
KNOB, (nob,) x. [Sax. cnep; G. knopf; D. knoop ; 
Sw. hnopp ; Dan. knop, knub, knap ; W. cnwb, cnwpa. 

The word signifies a button, a top, a bunch. 
1. A hard protwberance ; a hard swelling or rising ; 
a bunch ; as, a knob in the flesh, or ona bone. Ray. 

} 2, Around ball at the end of any thing; as, the 
knob of a lock. 

KNOB’BED, (nobd,) a. 
knobs. 

KNOB’BI-NESS, (nob/be-ness,) n. [from knobby.] 
The quality of having knobs, or of being full of pro- 
tuberances, : 

KNOB’BY, (nob/ty,,) a, Full of knobs or hard pro- 
tuberances ; hard. 

KNOCK, (nok,) v. i. [Sax. cnucian; W. cnociaw ; Sw. 
knacka. | 

1. To strike or beat with something thick or heavy ; 
as, to knock with a club or with the fist; to knock at 
the door. We never use this word to express beating 
with a small stick or. whip. 

‘’2. To drive, or be driven against ; to strike-against ; 
x en 3 as, when one heavy body knocks against an- 
other. 

* To knock under ; to yield ; to submit ; to acknow}l- 
edge to be conquered ; an expression borrowed from 
the practice of knocking under the table, when con- 
quered, Johnson. 

KNOCK, (nok,) v. t. To strike ; to drive against ; as, 
to knock the head against a post. 

2. To strike a door for admittance ; to rap. 

To knock down; to strike down; to fell; to pros- 
trate by a blow or by blows; as, to knock down an ox. 

. To knock out ; to force out by a blow or by blows; 
as, to knock out the brains. 

§ To knock up; to arouse by knocking. In popular 
tise, to beat out ; to fatigue till unable to do more ; as, 
the men were entirely knocked up. 

4 To knock off; to force off by beating. At auctions, 
to assign to a bidder by a blow on the counter. In 
seamen’s language, to cease ; to desist. 

To knock on the head; to kill by a blow or by 
blows, 

KNOCK, (nck,) x. A blow; a stroke with something 
thick or heavy. : 

2. A stroke on a door, intended as a request for 
admittance ; a rap. 

KNOCK’ED, (nokt,) pp.. Beat ; struck. 

KNOCK’ER, (nok/er,) x. One that knocks, 

2. An instrument or kind of hammer, fastened to 
8 door to be used in seeking for admittance. 

KNOCK’ING, (nok’ing,) ppr. Beating; striking. 

KNOCK’ING, ety ,) m A beating ; a rap. 

KNOLL, (ndle,) v. % [Sax. cnyllan, to beat or strike. 
See Kweu. 


Containing knobs; full of 


To ring a bell, usually for a funeral. Shak, 
KNOLL, (ndle,) v. i. To sound, asabell. Shak, 
This word 


I believe, is not used in America. 
KN a (néle,) n [Sax. cnoll; Sw. knyl, knil , Ww. 
enol. 
1. The top or crown of a hill; but more generally, a 
little round bill or mount ; a small elevation of earth, 
2. The ringing of a bell; as, the curfew knoll. 
Wordsworth, 
KNOLL/ED, pp. Rung, or tolled, as a bell. 
KNOLL/ER, n. One who tolls a bell. Sherwood. 
KNOLL/ING, ppr. Ringing, as a bell. 
ENOP, (nop,) 2. [A different spelling of Krar or Nos.] 
A knob; a tufted top; a bud; a bunch; a button. 
KNOP’PED, (nopt,) a. 
fastened as with buttons. 
KNOP’/PERN, (nop’pern,) x. Excrescences produced 
by the puncture of insects on the flower-cups of the 
oak. Ure. 
ag NS et n. [Sax. enotta; G. knoten; D. knot; 
Sw. knota ; Dan. knude ; L. nodus ; probably connected 
with knit, but perhaps from swelling or gathering.] 
a ies rai ne rs threads made by knitting; 
> Union of cords interweaving; as. 
difficult to be untied. pgs ier 
2. Any figure, the lines of which frequently inter- 
Sect each other; as, a knot in gardening. 


To beds and curious knots, Milton. 
be bond of association or union ; as, the nuptial 


Having knops or knobs; 
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4. The part of a tree where a branch shoots. 

5. The protuberant joint of a plant. Jartyn. 

6. A cluster; a collection; a group; as, a knot of 
ladies ; a knot of figures in painting. : 

7. Difficulty ; intricacy ; something not easily 
bahia i difficul yt of fal =e 

. Any intrigue or difficult perplexity of affairs. 

9. A bird of the genus Tringa. [ Dryden. 

10. An epaulet. : 

11. In seamen’s language, a division of the log-line, 
serving to measure the rate of the vessel’s motion. 
The number of knots which run off from the reel in 
half a minute, shows the number of miles the vessel 
sails in an hour. Hence, when a ship goes eight 
miles an honr, she is said to go eight knots. 

KNOT, (not,) o. t To complicate or tie in a knot or 
knots ; to form a knot. 

2. To entangle; to perplex. 
3. To unite closely. Bacon. 

KNOT, (not,) v. i To form knots or joints, as io 

lants. 
F 2. To knit knots for fringe. 

KNOT’BER-RY, (not’/ber-ry,) 2. 
Rubus. 

KNOT’GRASS, (not’grass,) n. The name of several 
pecies of plants, so denominated from the joints of 
the stem. The common knotgrass is the Polygonum 
aviculare. An infusion of it was once supposed to 
have the effect of stopping the growth of an animal, 


A plant of the genus 


and hence called “ hindering knotgrass.” Shak. 
KNOT’LESS, (not/iess,) a. Free from knots; with- 

out Knots. ‘artyn. 
KNOT’TED, (not/ted,) a. having 


Full of knots; 

knots ; as, the knotted oak. D 

2. Having intersecting figures. . 

3. In geology, aterm applied to rocks characterized 
by small, detached points, chiefly composed of mica 
less decomposable than the mass of the rock, an 
forming knots in relief on the weathered surface. 

Percival’s Geol. 

KNOT’TI-NESS, (not/ti-ness,) . [from knotty.] 
Fullness of knots ; the quality of having many knots 
or swellings. 4 

2. Difficulty of solution ; intricacy. 

KNOT’TING, ppr. Entangling; uniting closely. 

KNOT’TY, (not’ty,) a. Full of Knots ; having many 
Knots ; a3, knotty timber. 

2. Hard ; rugged ; as, a knotty head. Rowe. 

3. Difficult ; intricate ; perplexed; as, a knotty 
question or point. 

KNOUT, (nowt,) z An instrument of punishment in 
Russia, consisting of a strap of leather about half 
an inch wide, with which stripes are inflicted on 
the bare back. 

Hn OUT, (nowt,) v.t. To inflict punishment with the 

nout, 

KNOW, (no,) v.t.; pret. Knew; pp. Known. [Sax. 
cnawan; Russ. zrayu, witha aod This is proba- 
bly from the same original as the L. nosco, cognosco ; 
Gr. ytvwoxw, although much varied in orthography. 
Nosco makes-novi, which, with g or ¢ prefixed, gnovi, 
or cnovi, would coincide with know, knew. So L. cresco, 
crevi, coincides with grow, grew. The radical sense 
of knowing is generally to take, receive, or hold.] 

1. To perceive with certainty; to understand 
clearly ; to have a clear and certain perception of 
truth, fact, or any thing that actually exists. To 
know a thing precludes all doubt or uncertainty of 
its existence. We know what we see with our eyes. 
or perceive by other senses. We know that fire and 
water are different substances. We know that truth 
and falseheod express ideas incompatible with each 
other. We know that a circle is not o square. We 
do not know the truth of reports, nor can we always 
know what to helieve. : 

2. To be informed of; to be taught. It is not unu- 
sual for us to’say we know things from information, 
when we rely on the veracity of the informer. 

3% To distinguish ; as, to know one man from an- 
other. We know a fixed star from a planet by its 
twinkling. . 

4. To recognize by recollection, remembrance, 
representation, or description. We do not always 
know a person after a long absence. We sometimes 
know a man by having seen his portrait, or having 
heard him described. ; 

5. To be no stranger tq; to be familiar. This 
man is well known to us. ‘ 

6. In Scripture, to have sexual commerce with. 

7. To approve. Gen. iv. 


The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous. — Ps. 1, 


8. Tolearn. Prov. i. e 

9. To acknowledge with due respect. 1 Thess. v. 
10. To choose; to favor or take an interest in, 
11. To commit ; to have. [-4mos iii. 


He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin. —2 Cor. 


12, To have full assurance of ; to have satisfactory 
evidence of any thing, though short of certainty. 
KNOW, (no,) v. % To have clear and certain percep- 
tion ; not to be doubtful ; sometimes with ef. 
Wf any man will do his wtil, he shall know of the doctrine, 


whether it be of God, - 
eer |» OF whether I of myself, 


_ FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.— 


KNOW’'ER, (nd/er,) n. 
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2, To be informed, 
Sir John must not know of it. 
3. To take cognizance of; to examine. 
Know of your youth —examine well your Liood. 


Shak. 


Shak, 


KNOW’A-BLE, (nd/a-bl,) a. That may be known; 


that may be discovered, understood, or ascertained. 
dne who knows. Locke, 
KNOW’ING, (nd/ing,) ppr. Having clear and certain 
perception of. - ; 
2. a. Skillful 
a knowing man. 
The knawing and int-ligent part of the world. 
3. Conscious ; intelligent ; significant. 
A knowing, prudent cause. Blackmore. 
KNOW!ING, (nd‘ing,) n. haga = Shak. 
KNOW’'ING-LY, (nd/ing-ly,) adv. ith knowledge. 
He would not knowingly offend. 
KNOWL/EDGE, (nol'lej,) n. [Chaucer, knowleching, 
pa knowleche, to acknowledge, Qu. the sense of 
Chee 
1. A clear and certain perception of that which 
exists, or of truth and fact; the perception of the 
connection and agreement, or disagreement and re- 
pugnancy, of our ideas. neyc. Locke. 
We can have no knowledge of that which does not 
exist. God has a perfect knowledge of all his works. 
Human knowledge is very limited, and is mostly 
gained by observation and experience. 
2. Learning; illumination of mind. 
Ugnornee is the curse of God, 
nowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heavén. 
3. Skill; as, a knowledge of seamanship. 
4. Acquaintance with any fact or persen. I have ’ 
no knowledge of the man or thing. 
5. Cognizance; notice. Ruth il. 
6. Information; power of knowing. Sidney. 
7. Sexual intercourse. But it is usual to prefix 
carnal ; as, carnal knowledge. 
KNOWL/EDGE, for Acknow.epGs, or Avow, is not 
used. Bacon. 
KNOWN, (néne,) pp. or a. [from know.] Perceived ; 
understood ; recognized. 
KNUB, (nub,) v.t, To beat; to strike with 
KNUB/BLE, (nub‘bl,)§ the knuckle. [Jot used.] 
KNUCK!LE, (nuk!!,) n. [Sax. cnucl; G. kndchel; D. 
kneukel; W. cnuc, a joint or junction; cnuciaw, to 
join, to cquple.] / 
1, The joint of a finger, particularly when protu- 
berant by the closing of the fingers. 
2. The Knee joint of a calf; as, a knuckle of veal. 
3. The joint of a plant. [Wot used.] Bacon. 
KNUCK’LE, (nuk’l,) v. ¢. To yield; to submit im 
contest to an antagonist. 
[This use of the word is said by Smart to be de- 
rived from the old custom of striking the under side 
of a table when defeated in argument. ] 
KNUCK’LED, (nuk/Id,) a, Jointed. 
KNUFF, (nuff,) n A fout ; a clown. 
KNUR, (nur,) 
KNURL, (nurl 


3 well informed ; well instructed ; as, 


South. 


Shak, 


Bacon. 
|Vot used.] 
[G._knorren. @ knot,a knag, a 
A knot;:a 


Te 
) { gnar.] 
hard substance. Woodward. 

KNURL/ED, (nurld,) a, Full of knots, 
KNUR’LY, (nur'ly,} a. [from knur.] Full of knots ; 

hard. This seems to be the same as Gnar.y. 
KNUR’/RY, (nur’ry,) a. Full of knots. 
KO’BA, n. A mammal of the tribe Capride, the Da- 

maliskoba, an animal resembling an antelope, of a 

size equal to a stag, and found in Central Africa. 
KOH, x. Cow; the word used in calling cows. [ Pers. 

koh, G. kuh, D. koe, Dan, koe, Sw. ko, a cow.] 
[it is remarkable that our farmers have retained 

the exact pronunciation of this word from the earli- 

est ages.] j | 
KO’KOB, zn. A venomous serpent of America. \ : 
KOL’/LY-BITE, n. [Gr. kodAvptov.] 

A variety of clay whose color is pure white, or 

with a shade of gray, red, or yellow. [See Couiy- 7 

RITE. leaveland, 
KOM/MA-NIE€, n._ The crested lark of Germany. 
KON‘IL-ITE,n. [Gr. covos, dust, and AcSus, a stone. } 

‘A mineral in the form of a loose powder, consist- 

ing chiefly of silex, and remarkably fusible. Phillips. 
KO/NITE. See Conrre. 
KO/PECK, » A Russian coin, about the value of 

cent. ; 
KO/RAN, (pronounced by oriental scholars korawn,) ne } 


S29 : 
[Ar. Oy koranan, from § > kara, to read, to call, | 
{ 


to teach. 
The Mohammedan book of faith ; the Alkoran. 
KO’/RET,n. A delicious fish of the East Indies. 
KOU! MISS, n. A liquor made among the Calmucke 
KO’ MISS, by fermenting mare’s milk, and from 
which they obtain, by distillation, an intoxicating 
spirit. called Racu or Racxy. Ure. 

se ar nm ([Gr. xovgos, light, and Aros, 
stone. 

A variety of Prehnite. Dana.. 
KRA’AL, n. In the southern part of Africa, among the 

Hottentots, a village ; a collection of huts. 4 
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KRA‘KEN, 2. A supposed enormous sea animal. 
KRE’ A-SOTE. See Creosote. Guthrie, 


KREM/LIN,*®. [from Russ. krem, a fortress.] 

In Russia, the citadel of a town or city. The 
term is particularly applied to the ancient citadel of 
Moscow, which now contains an imperial rl neg 
several churches and convents, an drsenal, &c. 
which, situated on a hill, with their gilded domes and 
spires, have a magnificent appearance.° It is of a 
triangular form, about two miles in circumference, 
and surrounded by a high wall. 

KRO/KA, xn. A bird of Russia and Sweden, resem- 
bling a hedge-sparrow. Pennant. 
KRUL'LER, x. [D. krullen, to curl. This is curl, 

with the letters transposed. } 

A cake curled or crisped, boiled in fat. 


the twelfth letter of the English alphabet, {s usu- 
ally denominated a semi-vowel, or a pe It 
represents an imperfect articulation, formed by pla- 
cing the tip of the tongue against the gum that in- 
closes the roots of the upper teeth ; but the sides of 
the tongue not being ‘in close contact with the roof 
of the mouth, the breath of course not being entirely 
intercepted, this articulation is attended with an im- 
erfect sound. The shape of the letter is evidently 
 aaarel from that of the Oriental Jamed, or 


lomad, nearly coinciding with the Samaritan Ze 


L has only one sound in English, as in like, canal. At 
the end of monosyllablea, it is often doubled, as in 
fall, full, tell, bell; but not after diphthongs and di- 
graphs; foul, fool, prowl, growl, foal, &:., being 
Written with a single J. 

With some nations, 2 and r are commutable; as in 
Greek \iptov, L. Ldium; It. storta, an escort, Sp. and 
Port. escotta. Indeed, ! and r are letters of the same 
organ. 

By cane nations of Celtic origin, 1 at the beginning 
of words is aspirated and duubled in writing, os in 
the W. age lotus ; Uan, a lawn; Uawr, a floor; 
Sp. Uamar, L. elamo. : 

In some words, ¢ is mute, as in half, calf, walk, talk, 
chalk. 4 


In our mother tongue, the Anglo-Saxon, ! is sometimes 

preceded by h, and aspirated, as in haf, loaf ; hladan, 

lade or load ; Alot, lot; hinian, hleonian, to lean, 

T. c\ww, L. lino. In the latter word, the Saxon h 

lepresents the Greek «x and Latin ¢, as it does in 
tmany other words. . 

In English words, the terminating syllable [Jc fs unac- 
cented, the ¢ is silent, and J has a feeble sound; as 
‘in able, eagle, pronounced abl, eagl. ~ 

As a numeral, L. denotes 50, and with a dash, L, 

,000. As an abbreviation, in accounts, L, stands for 

, [L. libra, pound.] It is also used for book, or 
division of a work, [L. liber.] In Latin, it stands 
for Lucius; and L. L. 8. fora sesterce, or two libra 


and a half. Encyc. 
, exclam. [Perhaps corrupted from look ; but this is 
oubtful.] Kk; see; behold. - Shak. 


LA ; the sixth of the musical syllables in Guido’s scale, 
do or ut being the first. Brande, 
LAB, x. A great talker; a blabber. [0bs.] Chaucer. 
LAb A-DIST, x. The Labadists were followers of Jean 

de Labdadie, a zealous, but mystical, and rather indis- 
creet reformer of the seventeenth century. Though 
not faultless, they were doubtless charged with errors 
in dovtrine of which they were not guilty. Murdock. 


LAB’A-RUM, x. [L. The original source of this word 
is peenowa.) he standard borne before the empe- 
rot Constantine, after his conversion to Christianity, 


It was a long pike, having a transverse beam, to 
which was attached a silken vail, wrofght with im- 
ages of the monarch and his children, and on the top 
Was a crown of gold inclosing the mysterious mono- 
gram representing the cross, with the initial letters 
of the name of Christ. The Word is sometimes used 
for any other standard or flag. 
Bee Ainsworth’s Dict. and Gibbon’s Hist. ch. xx. 
LAB/DA-NUM. See Lapanum. 
LAB-E-FAC’TION, n. [L. labefactio, from labefacio ; 
lado, to totter, and facio, to make. : 
A’ weakening or loosening ; @ failing; decay; 
downfall ; ruin. 
LABE-FY, v.% To weaken or impair. [Not used.] 
~ _ Dict. 


LA’/BEL, x. [W. Ub, a strip; labed, a label.} 
1. A narrow siip of silk, paper, or parchment, con- 
_ fining a name or title, and affixed to any thing, de- 
Boting its contents. Such are the labels affixed to the 
veesels of an apothecary. Labels aleo are affixed to 
deeds or writings to hold the appended seal. 
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KRY/O-LITE. See Crrouitz. 

KO/FI€, a, The Kufic letters wero the ancient letters 
of the Arabic, so called from Kufa, on the Euphrates. 

KO/MISS. See Koumiss. 

KO/RIL, x. A bird, the black petrel. Pennant, 

KU-RIL'I-AN, a The Kurilian Isles are a chain in 
the Pacific, extending from the southern extremity 
of Kamschatka to Jesso. 

Ky, mn. Kine. [Vot in use, 

KY’/A-NITE, 2. [G. kyanit, Werner; from the Gr. 
«vavos, sky-colored.] 

A mineral occurring usually in long, thin, blade- 
like crystals, of a clear blue or bluish-white color. It 
is very hard and infusible, and consists of silica 
and alumina, Dana. 

KY/AN-IZE, v. & [from Hyan, the inventor of the 


LL, 


2, Any paper ennexed to a will by way of addition ; 
as a codicil. e Encyc. 

3. In heraldry, [a fillet with pendants or points, 
The number of pendants is indifferent, but is usually 
three, The label with three pendants is added to the 
family arms by an eldest or only son, while his fa- 
ther is still living. —E. H. B.] 

4, A long, thin, brass rule, with a small sight at 
one end, and a center-hole at the other, commonly 
used with a tangent line on the edge of a circumfe- 
Trentor, to take altitudes, &c. Encyc. 

5. In Gothic arckitecture, a projecting tablet or mold- 
ing over doorways, windows, &c.; also called the 
Daripstore. Gloss. of Archit, 

LA/BEL, v.t. To affix a label to. 
LA/BEL-ED, pp. Furnished with a label. 
LA’BEL-ING, ppr. Distinguishing by a label. 
LA’/BENT, a. ([L. labens.] 

Sliding ; gliding. Dict. 
LA/BI-AL, a, [Fr., from L. labium, a lip. See Lip.] 

Pertaining to the lips; formed by the lips; as, a 
Icbial articulation. Thus 5, p, and m, are labial ar- 
ticulations ; and oo, Fr. ou, ft. u, is a labial vowel. 

LA/BI-AL, x. A letter or character representing an 
articulation of the a as, b, f, m, p, v. 

La/BE-AL-LY, ado In labial manner; by the lips. 

La/BLA-TED, } a, [from L, labium, lip.] 

In botany, a labiate corol is irregular, monopetalous, 
with two lips, i. e. monopetalous, consisting of a uar- 
row tube with a wide mouth, divided into two or 
More segments arranged in two opposite divisions or 


li Mart Encyc. 
La/ BILE, a. [Low L. labilis.] ke i) 
Liable to err, fall, or apostatize. [Not used.] 


Cheyne. 
ka © a [L. labium, a lip, and dens, a 
tooth. 

Formed or pronounced by the coduperation of the 
lips and teeth ; as f and v. Holder. 

LA/BOR, x. [L. labor, from labo, to fail.] 

], Exertion of muscular strength, or bodily exer- 
tion which occasions weariness ; particularly, the ex- 
ertion of the limbs in occupations by which subsiat- 
ence is obtained, as in agriculture and manufactures, 
in distinction from exertions of strength in play or 
amusements, which are denominated ezercise, rather 
than labor. Toilsome work; pains; travail; any 
bodily exertion which is attended with fatigue. Af- 
ter the labors of the day, the farmer retires, and rest 
is sweet. Moderate labor contributes to health. 

What is obtained by Jabor, will of right be the rty of him b; 

whose labor te gained. * Lig ‘Rambler. e 

2. Intellectual exertion ; application of the mind 
which occasions weariness ; as, the laber of compil- 
ing and writing a history. 

3. Exertion of mental powers, united with bodily 
employment; as, the labors of the apostles in propa- 
gating Christianity. 

4. Work done, or to be done ; that which requires 
wearisome exertion. 

Being a labor of so great difficulty, the exact performance there 

of we may rather wish than look for, Hooker. 

5. Heroic achievement ; as, the labors of Hercules. 

6. Travail ; the pangs and efforts of childbirth. 

%. The evils of life; trials; persecution, é&c. 

They rest from their labors. — Rev, xiv, 
LA’BOR, v.%. [L. laboro.] 

1, To exert muscular strength ; to act or move with 
painful effort, particularly in servile occupations ; to 
work ; to toil. 

Bix days shalt thou labor, and do all thy work, — Exod, xx. 

2. To exert one’s powers of body or mind, or both, 
ey prosecution of any design ; to strive; to take 


as. 3 
Labor not for the meat which perisheth. —John vi. 
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process.] To prevent the rotting of wood by im- 
merwing it in a solution of corrosive sublimate or 


other substances, Sill : 
KYR/I-E By word used at the beginning of peony 
es.- It ia sometimes used to denote the movement 


itself. 
KYRTO-LOG' 
! €, a [Gr. xvptodoyexo VPLO- 
KYR-I-O-LOG/I€-AL, oyew, fo mpeak money $ 
kvpcohoyta, a discourse consisting of proper words ; 
wvptos and Aoyos.] ‘ 
Serving perfectly to denote objects by conventional 
aos or alphabetical characters. Letronne, 
he original Greek alphabet of sixteen letters was 
called kyriologic, because it represented the pure el. 
ementary sounds, 


It is the vocative case of the Greek Koptos, 


3. To toil ; to be burdened. 


Come unto me, all yeAnat labor and are heavy laden, 
~ Bive you rest, —~ Matt. xi. iy ven 


4. To move with difficulty. 
The stone that labore up the hill. Glanville, 


5. To move irregularly with little progress ; to pitch 
and roll heavily, as a ship in a turbulent sea. 
Mar. Dict. 


7. To be in travail; to suffer the pangs of child- 
8. To journey or march. (birth. 
Make not all the people to labor thither. — Josh. vil. 


9. To perform the duties of the pastoral office. 

10. To perform Christian offices, Tim. Vs 

To labor under; to be afflicted with; to be bur- 
dened or distressed with ; as, to labor under a disease 
or an affliction. 

LA’BOR, v. t. To work at; to till; to cultivate. 

The most excellent lands are lying fallow, or only labored by 

children, Tooke. 

2. To prosecute with effort ; to urge ; 88, to labor a 
point or argument. 

3. To form or fabricate with exertion ; as, to labor 
arms for Troy. den, 

4, To beat; to belabor. [The latter word is gener. 
ally used. den. 

e ue orm with toil and care; as, a labored com- 

sition. 

LAB/O-RANT, 2. Achemist. [Vot xsed.] Boyle. 

LAB/O-RA-TO-RY, x. [Fr. laboratoire, from labor.]} 

1. A house or place where operations and experi- 
ments in chemistry, pharmacy, pyrotechny, &c., aré 
perfurmed. 

2, A place where arms are manufactured or re- 
pune, or fireworks prepared ; as, the laboratory in 

pringfield, in Massachusetts, 

3. A place where work is performed, or any thing 
is prepared for use. Hence the stomach is called the 
grand laboratory of the human body ; the liver, the 
laboratory of the bile. i 

LA/BOR-ED, pp. or a Tilled; cultivated; formed 
with labor. 

2. a, Bearing marks of constraint in execution 
opposed to Easy or Free; a8, a labored style. 

LA’/BOR-ER, n. One who labors in a toilsome occu- 
pation; a man who does work that requires Alittle 
skill, as distinguished from an artisan. 

LA’BOR ING, ppr. or a. Exerting muscular strength 
or intellectual power; toiling; moving with pain or 
with difficulty ; cultivating. 

2. A laboring man, or laborer, is often used for a 
man who pertorms work that requires no apprentice. 
ship or professional! skill, in-distinction from an arti- 
san; but this restricted sense is not alwaye observed, 
A hard-laboring man is one accustomed to hard labor. 

Laboring oar; the oar which requires the most 
strength or exertion, or on which most depends, 

LA’/BOR-ING, x. The act of bestowing labor, 

2. The pitching and rolling of a vessel in a heavy 


sen, 
LA-BO/RI-OUS, a. [L. laboriosus; Fr. laborieys.] 

1, Using exertion; employing labor; diligent in 
work or service ; assiduous ; used of orb a3, & 
laborious husbandman or mechanic; & aborious min- 
ister or pastor. ’ 

2, Requiring labor ; toilsome ; tiresome ; not easy 5 
as, laborious duties or services, 

3. Requiring labor, exertion, perseverance, or sac- 
rifices. 


abstinence, 
Pohortous Vivace? teara thess'rom Cato, Addison. 
LA-BO/BI-OUS-LY, adv. With labor, toil, or difficul- 
ty. Pope. 


6. To be in distress ; to be pressed. 
As sounding cymbals aid the laboring moon, 
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J.A-BO’RI-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being labo- 
cious, or attended with toil ; toilsomeness ; difficulty. 
2 Diligence ; assiduity. 

LA’BOR-LESS, a. Not laborious. Brerewood. 

Li/BOR-SAV-ING, a. Saving labor ; adapted to su- 

rsede or dirffinish the labor of men. 

LA’/BOR-SOME, a. Made with great labor and dili- 
gence. [Wot m use] Sandys. 

LA/BRA, 2. (Sp), lip. Shak. 

LAB’/RA-DOR-ITE, x. Labrador spar, a beautiful va- 
riety of opalescent felapar, from Labrador. 

LA‘BROSE, a. [L. labrum, 8 lip.} 

Having thick lips. 

LA-BUR/NUM, zn. A tree of the genus Cytisus, a na- 
tive of the Alps, and much cultivated by way of or- 
nament. : 

LAB/Y-RINTH, n. [L. labyrinthus ; Gr. AaBoptrBas.) 

1. Among the ancients, an edifice or place full o 
intricacies, or formed with nee, peste which 
rendered it difficult to find the way from the interior 
to the entrance. The most remarkable of these edi- 
fices mentioned are the Egyptian and the Cretan lab- 
grinths. Encyc. Lempriere. 

. 2 Amaze; an ingxplicable difficulty. 
‘ 3, Formerly, an ornamental maze or wilderness in 
gardens. Spenser. 

4, In anatomy, that part of the internal ear behind 
the cavity of the tympanum or drum. Forsyth. 

5. In metallurgy, a series of troughs in a stamping- 
mill, through which water passes for washing pul- 
verized ore. 4 Brande. 

‘LAB-Y-RINTH’I-AN, a, Winding; intricate; per- 

lexed, Bp. Hall. 

LAB-Y-RINTH'I€, a. Like a labyrinth. 

LAB-Y-RINTH’I-FORM, a. Having the form of a lab- 

rinth ; intricate. Kirby. 

LAB-Y-RINTH/INE, a. Pertaining to or like a laby- 
rinth. 

LAE, x. [Sp. laca; G. lack; Dan. D. lak; said to be 
from the Arabio.} 

A resinous substance produced mainly upon the 
Ficus Indica, or Banyan-tree, by the Coccus Ficus 
or Coccus Lacca, It is composed of five different 
varieties of resin, with a smal) quantity of several 
other substances, particularly a red coloring matter. 
Stick lac is the substance in its natural state, incrust- 
ing small twigs. When broken off, and boiled in 
water, it loses its red color, and is called seed lac. 
When melted, and reduced to ¢ thin crust, it is called 
shell lac. United with ivory black or vermilion, it 
forms black and red sealing waz, Lac, dissolved in 
alcohol or other menstrua, by different methods of 
preparation, constitutes various kinds of varnishes 
and lackers. Thomson. 

nm. In the East Indies, one hundred thousand ; 

LACK, as, a lac of rupees. 

LA@’CIE€, (lak’sik,) a. Pertaining to lac, or produced 
from it; as, laccic acid. 

LA€’CINE, 2. A substance from shell lac, brittle, 

} gta translucent ; soluble in caustic potash, and 

n sulphuric acid. 

LACE, n. [Sp. /azo,a tie or knot; Fr. lacet; It. lac- 
cio; L, laqueus.] 

1. A work composed of threads interwoven into a 
net, and worked on a pillow with spindles or pins. 
Fine laces are manufactured in France, Italy, and 
England. 

2, A s.fing; a cord. Spenser. 

* 3. A snare; a gin. Fairfaz. 

4, A plaited string with which females fasten their 
clothes. 

Doll ne’er was called to cut her lace. Swift, 

5. In old cant language, spirits added to coffee or 
other beverage. Addison. 

es v. t To fasten with a string through eyelet 

oles, 
When Jenny’s stays are newly laced, Prior. 


2. To adorn with lace ; as, cloth laced with silver 
Shak. 


3. To embellish with variegations or stripes. 
Twok, love, what envious streaks 
Do Jace the severing clouds in yonder erst. Shak. 
4, To beat; tolash; [probably to make stripes on, 
T'll face your coat for ye. L'Estrange, 
5. In old cant language, to add spirits to coffee or 
other beverage. Smart. 
LACE/-BARK, n. The bark of a shrub in the West 
Indios, the Daphne lagetto, so called from the texture 


of its inner bark. 
LAC’ED, gen) . or a. Fastened with lace or a 
Addison. 


string ; also tricked off with lace. 

Laced coffee ; coffee with spirits in it. 

Laced mutton, (set off with laces ;) a prostitute. 

Oe Shak, 

CE/MAN, x A man who deals in Jace. Addison. 
LAC’ER-A-BLE, a, [See Lacunatz.] That may be 
torn. Harvey. 

LAC/ER-ATE, p. t. [L, lacero, to tear. 

To tear; to rend; to separate a substance by vio- 
lence or tearing; as, to lacerate the flesh. It is ap- 
he Heh g to ee flesh, of figuratively to the heart. 

es applied to i 
divisions in a state. a rp sme 


LAC 


LAC’ER-ATE, x 
LAC’ER-A-TED, | pp. ora. Rent; torn. 
2. In botany, having the edge variously cut into ir- 
regular segments ; as, a lacerated leaf. Se 
LAC-ER-A’/TION, x, The act of tearing or rending ; 
the breach made by rending. Arbuthnot. 
LAC’ER-A-TIVE, a. Tearing; having the power to 
tear; as, lacerative humors. Harvey. 
LA-CER’TA, n. [L.] The name of a genus of lizards. 
2. A northern constellation ; the Lizard. 
LA-CER’TIAN, x. A saurian of the family Lacertin- 
ide. The common lizard is an example of this fam- 
ily. P. Cyc. 
LA-CER’/TIAN, a. Pertaining to saurians, resembling 
the common lizard. 
LA-CER/TINE, a. [L. lacertus.] Like a lizard. 
Journ. of Science. 
LA-CER’/TUS, n. [L.] The girrock, a fish of the gar-fish 
kind ; also, the lizard-fish, Dict. Nat. Hist. Cyc. 
LACE’-WING-ED, a. Having wings like lace. 
LACE/W6M-AN, 2. A woman who makes or sells 


lace. . 
LACHE, ite [Norm. Fr. lachesse, from lache; L. 
LACH’ES, lazus, lax, slow.] 


In law. eo negligence. 
LA€H/RY-MA-BLE, a, Lamentable. Morley, 
LA€H/RY-MAL, a. [Fr., from L. lachryma, a tear.] 

1. oe or secreting tears ; as, the lachrymal 

gland. 

2. Pertaining to tears; conveying tears. 
LA€H’RY-MA-RY, a. Containing tears. Addison. 
LA€H-RY-MA/TION, x. The act of shedding tears. 
LA€H’/RY-MA-TO-RY, x. [Fr. lectphnciine| 

A vessel found in sepulchres of the ancients, in 

which it has been supposed the tears of a deceased 
person’s friends were collected and preserved with 
the ashes and urn. It was a small glass or bottle 
like a phial. Encye. 

LA€H’RY-MOSE, a. Generating or shedding tears. 

LA€H’/RY-MOSE-LY, adv. In a lachrymose manner. 

LAU’ING, ppr. Fastening with a string; adorning or 
trimming with lace. 

LAC/ING, 2. A fastening with a string or cord 
through eyelet holes. 

ar a - Cae Ag in drawing tight or fastening. 

-CIN'I-ATE, tie 

LA-CIN’I-A-TED, is [L. lacinia, a hem.) 

1, Adorned with fringes. 

2. In ven f jagged. Martyn. 
LACK, v. t. [D. leeg, empty; leegen, to empty ; Dan. 

lak, a fault ; lakker, to decline or wear away ; Gogh. 
ufligan, to lack or fail; L. deliquium, which seems to 
be connected with cer to leave, to faint, and with 
liguo, to melt, liquid, 2 

1, To want; to be destitute of; not to have or 

possess. 

If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask it of God. — James i, 

2. Toblame. [Wot in use.] Chaucer, — 
LACK, v.i. Tobe in want. 

The young lions do lack and suffer hunger. — Ps. xxxiv, 


2. To be wanting. 
Perhaps there shall lack five of the fifty righteous. — Gen. xviii, 


LACK, x. Want; destitution ; need; failure. 
He that gathered little had no lack. — Ex. xvi. 

A lack of rupees, in the East Indies, is one hundred 
thousand rupees, which, at 55 cents each, amount to 
fifty-five thousand dollars, or, at 2s. 6d. sterling, to 
£12,500. 

LACK-A-DAY’, ezclam. of sorrow or regret ; alus. 
LACK-A-DAI’SY, and hence LACK-A-DAI’/SI-€AL, 
adj., affectedly pensive, are used in ludicrous lan- 


guage. 

LACK’/BRAIN, x. One that wants brains, or is defi- 
cient in understanding. Shak. 

LACK’ER. See Lacquer. 

LACK’/EY, (lak/e,) x. [Fr. laguais ; Sp. lacayo ; Port. 


lacaio ; It. lacché ; Eth. Ann lak, to send, whence 


Nan lake, & servant; L.-lego,to send. From this 
root is the Shemitic NOD, a messenger. ] 

An attending servant; a footboy or footman. 
LACK’EY, v.t. To attend servilely. Milton. 
LACK’EY, »v. i. To act as footboy ; to pay servile at- 

tendance. 


Oft have I servants seen on horees ride, 
The free and noble lackey by their side. Sandys. 


LACK’EY-ED, (lak’id,) pp. Attended servilely. 
LACK/ING, ppr. Wanting; not possessing. 
LACK!-LIN-EN, a. Wanting shirts. [Little used. 


LACK!-LUS-TER, 
LACK/-LUS-TRE, 
LACK!-LUS-TER, 
LACK’-LUS-TRE, 
LA-€ON/IE, a. 


n. A want of luster, or that 
which wants brightness. 
a, Wanting luster or ey a 


[Fr. laconique; LL. laconicus ; 
LA-CONIELAL,$ from Laconia, or Laconss, the 
Spartans. 


1. aha brief; pithy; sententious; expressing 
much in few words, after the manner of the Spar- 
tans ;, as, a laconic phrase. Pope. 


LAC 


2. Pestaining to Sparta or Lacedemonia. 
Trans. of Pausanias. D’ Anville, 
LA-CON’I€-AL-LY, adv. Briefly; concisely; as, & 
sentiment lacont ex, 


LA-€ON’I€S, 2, A book of Pausanias, which treate 


Leow se | 
* 
LA-CON’I-CI8M, i x [L. laconiemus.] 
1. A coricise style. : 
2. A brief, sententious phrase or expression. 
LA€’'QUER, (lak/ker,) x. [Fr. laque. 
nish. The basis of lacquers is a solution of the sub- 
stance called lac in spirit of wine or alcohol. Var- 
nishes applied to metals improve their color and 
preserve them from tarnishing. Eneye. Cyc. 
Lacquers consist of different resins in a state of 
solution, of which the most common are mastic, 
sandarach, lac, benzoin, copal, amber, and asphalt. 
The menstrua are either expreseed or essential oils, 
or spirit of wine. Nickoloon, 
LA€’QUER, v. t. To varnish; to smear over with 
lacker, for the purpose of improving color or pre- 
scat from tarnishing and decay. 
yon ee ER-ED, pp. or a. Covered with lacquer; var- 
nished. 
opines ste ppr. Covering with lacquer; var- 
nishing. | 
LA€/QUER-ING, n. The act of putting on lacquer. | 
2. The pg | of lacquer or varnish thus put on. 
LAC-RI-MO'SO, [It.] Noting a plaintive movement, 
as if in weeping. 
LA€/TAGE, x. The produce of animals yielding 
Shuckford. 


t 


milk. 
LA€’TANT, a. [L. lactans, from lecto, to give suck ; 
eeareklia givin 
_ Suckling; gsuck. [Little used. 
LAG/TARY [L. aes from are lac, milk. 
Milky ; full of white juice like milk. [Little used. 


Bre 
LA€’TA-RY, x. [L. lactarius.] A dairy-house. 
LA€’TATE, n. In chemistry. a salt formed by the 
lactic acid, or acid of milk, with a base. Fourorey. 
LA€-TA’TION, n. [L. lacto, to give suck.} 
The act of giving suck ; or the ne of suckling. 
johyeon, Enoye 
LA€/TE-AL, a. Pertaining to milk. 
2. Conveying chyle; as, a lacteal vensel, 
LA€’/TE-AL, n. A vessel or slender tube of animal 
bodies, for conveying chyle from the intestines to the 


common reservatory. Enoye. 
Ee ee adv Milkily; in the manner of 
milk. 
ot i caahiate a. ([L. lacteus.] Milky; resembling 
milk. 
2. Lacteal ; conveying chyle. 
LA€’/TE-OUS, a. [L. late hae lac, aces | 


1. Milky ; resembling mil 
2. Lacteal; conveying chyle ; as, a lacteous veasel. 
B 


LA€’/TE-OUS-LY, adv. Milkily ; lacteally. 
LA€-TES/CENCE, . [L. lactescons, lacteseo, from 
lacto ; lac, abi 
1, Tendency to milk; milkiness or milky color. 


Boyle, 
2 In botany, milkiness; the liquor which hows 
abundantly from a plant, when wounded, commonly 
white, but sometimes yellow or red. Martyn, 
LA€-TES'CENT, a. Producing milk or white juice, 
Ar ot. 


wr, 


2. Abounding with a thick-colored juice. E: 
LA€’TI€, a. Pertaining to milk, or procured from 
sour milk or whey ; as, the lactic acid. Fourerey. 
gee ls coe , @ [L. lac, milk, and fero, to 

ear. 
18 boating or conveying milk or white juice; as, 
a lactiferous duct. Boyle. 
2. Producing a thick, colored juice, as a plant. 


LA€/TINE, x. Acrystallizable acid, formed from eva; 
orating the whey of milk, also called euger of fet 


LA€-TOM’E-TER, a. [L. lac and metrum.] 

An instrument for ascertaining the proportion of 
cream in milk. It is a glass tube graduated and filled 
with milk. 

LA€-TU-€A/RI-UM, n. The inspiseated juice of the 
common lettuce, sometimes used as a substitute for 


opium. Cooley. 
LA€-TO/CIE AC’ID, x. An acid obtained from the 
strong-scented lettuce, Lactuca virosa, aud bearing 
some resemblance to oxalic acid. Brande. lo 
LA-€O0‘NA, n.; pl. Lacuna. [L.] A small ope 
a small pit or depression ; a small blank space, 
LA-€0/NAL, «. Pertaining to or having lacune. 
LA-€U/NAR, n. [L.] In archi the ceiling o 
under surface of any part, when it consists of com 
partments sunk or hollowed without spaces or band 
between oh emg Brande. 
LA€ -U-NOSE’, a. [L. lacunosus, from lacuna, a dite 


de i be’ Martyn. 
LA-€US’TRINE, )-¢. Pertaining to lakes or swamp 
LA-€US/TRAL, Buckland. 


a 
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A kind of var- . 


LAD 
LAD, 7». [W. Zawd,a lad; and Sax. leod, G. leute, 
Rusa. lead, people, are probably from the same root ; 
Tr. lath, a youth, bd loot, a shoot ; Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam. 


ab» to procreate or bear young; Eth, OAL 3 Ar. 


N, walada, id. Class Ld, No. 29.] 


A young man, or boy ; a stripling. Locke. 
LAD/A-NUM, x. [Said to be Arabic.] The resinous 
juice which exudes from the Cistus ladaniferus, a 
shrub which grows in Spain and Portugal, or from 
Cistus Creticus, which grows in Ctete, Syria, &c. 
It is collected with a kind of rake, with leather 
thongs attached to it, with which the shrubs are 
brushed. The best sort is in dark-colored black 
mazses, of the consistence of a suft plaster, The 
other sort is in long rolls coiled up, harder than 
a. former, and of a paler color. It is Gage 4 used 

im = arr. 


Ce 


letter, a ladder, a leader, a guide ; leiten, to lead.] 
' 1. A frame of wood, consisting of two side-pieces, 
connected by rounds inserted in them at suitable dis- 
tances, and thus forming steps by which persons may 
ascend a building, &c. 

2. That by which a person ascends or rises ; means 
of ascending ; as, a ladder made of cords. Shak, 


Lowliness young Ambitlon’s ladder. Shak. 
3. Gradual rize ; elevation. 
Mounting fast toward the top of the ladder ecclesinatlcal. Swift. 


LAD’DIE, (jad/de,) x. A lad or yours man. [Scottish.] 
LADE, ». t.; pret. Lapep; pp. Lapep, Lapen. [Sax. 
laden and hladan; G. laden; D laaden; Sw. ladda; 
Dan. ladder; Ruse. klad,a load or cargo; kladu, to 
put, to lay, to make, build, or found, to lay eggs, to 
give, to suppose, &c. Here we observe that to load, 
or lade, is to throw ; that is, to put on of in, for ta. 
send, thrust, throw, is the sense of laying eggs. 
Now, this is sat sarge Cag radical signification of 
the words loud, lad, W. Uawd, clod, L. plaudo, &v.] 
1. To load ; to put on or in, as a burden or freight. 
We lade a ship with cotton. We lade a horse or oth- 
er beast with corn. 
gy, Slag their asses with dis corn, and departed thence. 
—Gen, xii, = 
2. To dip; to throw in or out, as a fluid, with a 
ladie or dipper; as, to lade water out of a tub or in- 


fo a cistern. 
3. Tadraw water. [Not ts use.] ; 


LADE, 2. The mouth of ariver. [Obs] Gibds 
LADVED, ) pp. Loaded ; charged with a burden or 
LADEN, | freight. 

2. a4 Oppressed ; burdened. 


LAD’‘ING, Ye pero be charging with a burden or 
freight ; throwing or dipping out. 

LAD‘ING, x. That which conetitutc3 a load or cargo; 
as burden; as, the lading of a ship. Acts 
Exvii. / 

LAD/KIN, 2. A little lad; a youth. * [Little used.] 

Li/DLE, x. (Sax, hledle, from supra. 

1. A utensil somewhat like a dish, with a long 
handle, used for throwing or dipping out iaquor from 
B vessel. 

9. The receptacle of a mill-wheel, which receives 
the water which moves it. 

3. In gunnery, an instrument for drawing the 
charge of a cannon. Mar. Dict. 

LA’‘DLE-FUL, x. The quantity contained in a ladle. 


Swift. 
LADY, = (Sax. hlafidig, hlafiiga, hlefdia. The first 
syllable of this word occurs in hlaford, lord, attd this 
is supposed to be hlaf, 2 loaf, and the words to signi- 
fy bread-givers. But this is doubtful; the meaning 
of the last syilable not being ascertained in either 


word. 

1 7 poe of distinction, correlative to Lomp ; 
in Engiend, a title prefixed to the neme of any wom- 
an whose husband is not of lowsr rank than a 
knight, or whose father was & nobleman not lower 
than an earl. Smart. 

2. A term of eomplaisance ; applied to almost any 
well-dressed woman, but }, to one of re- 
fined manners end education. Quardian, 

3. Mistress; the female who presides or has su- 
thority over a manor or a family. 

£.4/DY-BiRD, 


Li‘/DY-BUG, (2. A small, red, vaginopennous, or 
LA’/DY-COW, { sheath-winged ‘insect. Gey. 
LA/DY-FLY. 

2. A small s insect of various brilliant 


colors, feeding ch plantlice, and nongig to the ge- 


nus Coccinella. ¥ 
LA'DY's BED/STRAW, An East Indian ever- 


", 
green undershrub, of the genus Pharnaceum. 
Lips BOW’ER, s. A plant of the genus Clem- 
atis. 


'DY’S €OMB, 2. A plant of the genus Scandix. 
DY°S €YSH'ION, ». A plant of the genus Saxif- 
raga 


LAK 


LAM 


LA/DY’S FIN’'GER, x. Kidney vetch ; a plant of the | LAKE/-LIKE, «. Resembling a lake. JMre. Butler. 


nus Antbyllis. 
LA‘DY’S MAN’TLE, x. A plant of the genus Alche- 
milla. 
LA‘DY’S SEAL, 2. 
LA/DY’S SLIP/PER, 


pedium. 

LA/DY’S SMOCK, x. A plant of the genus Carda- 
mine. 

LA/DY'’S TRA/CES, x. A plant of the genus Neot- 
tia. 

LA/DY-CHAP/EL, ». A chapel dedicated to the Vir- 


gin Mary. 
LA/DY-DAY, ». The day of the annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary, March 25th. 
LA/DY-LIKE, «. Like a lady in manners; genteel ; 
well-red. 
2, Soft ; tender; delicate. Dryden. 
LA/DY-LOVE, x. A sweetheart or mistress. 
LADY -SHIP, x. The title of a lady. att 


Shak. Dry 
LAG, &. [This word belongs to the root of slack, slow, 
sluggish, languish, long; Goth. laggs; W. Uag, Hac; 
Gr. Aayyevw, Aayyaf. Class Lg. See the verb. 
1, Coming after or behind ; slow ; sluggish ; ay y- 
F} 


Shak. 


A plant of the genus Tamus. 
n. A plant of the genus Cypri- 


2, Last; long delayed ; as, the lag end. 
This adjective is not now in te | 
LAG, x. The lowest class ; the rump; the fag end. 
2. He that comes behind. ig in use] Shak. 
LAG, v.i. [W. liag, Uac, slack, loose ; Goth. laggs, 
long ; Eng. to Seg, and flacceo, langueo, to languish, 
&c. The sense is to extend or draw out, or to be- 
come Jax or loose. Class Lg.] 
To walk or move slowly; to loiter; to stay be- 


hind. 
I shall not lag behind. Milton, 


LAG/GARD, «@ Slow; sineeian 5 backward. Collias. 
LAG/GARD, s One who lags ; a Joiterer. 
Walter Scott. 
LAG/GER, «. A loterer; an idler; «ne who moves 
slowly and falls behind. 
LAG’GING, ppr.ora. Loitering; moving slowly and 
fallj ig behind. 


The nurse went lagging after with the child Dryden, 


LAG/GING-LY, adn Loiteringly. 
LAG/O-MYS, x. [Gr. Aayos or Aayws, a hare, and 
vs, Mouse or rat. 
‘The animal called Rat-Harg, a genus between the 
Z hare rcthe ane in Roy ee pe Sage : 
A-GOON!, } t. and Sp. 6 root o 
LA-GONE’ i taker} 
A marsh, shallow pond, or lake, foto which the 
sea flows; as, the legunes of Venice. 
Ray. Smollett. 
LA‘IE, @ [It. lasco, laicale, Fr. laique, Sp. leycal, 
LA‘1€-AL, D, leek, L. laicus, from Gr. \acxos, from 
Aaos, penis. The Greek aos is probably a contract- 


word. < 
ue to the laity or people, in distinction from 
the clergy. : 
LA'I€, ». A layman. Bp. Morton. 
LAID, pret. and pp. of Lay; eo written for Larzp. 
Laid up; stored away; confined to one’s bed ; dis- 
mantied and out of use;as a ship. 
LAIN, pp. of Liz. Lien would bo a more regular or- 
thography, but Lary is generally ased. 
LAIR, x. [G. lager, from the root of lay, L, locua.] 
L.A place of rest; the bed or couch of a boar or 


wild beast. Milton. Dryden. 
2 Pasture 3 the ground. Spenser. 
LAIRD, x. [Contracted from Sax. Raford, lord. ] 


1A person of superior rank, alord. (Scottisk.) 

& A landholder under the degree of a knight or 
equire, [Scottish] 

3. A leader or captain. 

LA‘I-TY, x. [Gr. Aaos, people. See Larc 

1, The people, as distinguished from 
the body of the people not in orders. 

“9, The state of a layman, or of hot being in orders. 
Not used.] + Aylife. 

LAKE, 0.4% [Sw. lekas Dan. leger; Goth. laikon. 

To play; to sport. [Worthof England] [This is 

play, plegan, without a prefix. 

LAKE, x. (G. lache, a puddle; Fr. lac; L. lacus; Sp. 
and [t. lego; Sax. 3 Bcot. loch: Ir. lough; Ice. 
laugh. A lake is a stand of water, from the root of 

Hence L. lagena, Eng. flagon, and Sp. laguna, 
lagoon, 

A =a and extenctve collection of water con- 
tained {2 a cavity or hollow of the earth. It differs 
from a Ponrp in size, the Jatter being # collection of 
emell extent; but sometimes a collection of water is 
called a pond or a lake indifferently. North America 
contains some of the largest lakes cn the globe. par- 
ticularly the lekee Ontario, Erie, Huron, higan, 
and-Superior. 

LAKE, ». A deep-red coloring matter, consisting of 
aluminous earth and cochineal or other red substance. 
Sometimes the term lake is indiscriminately applied 
to all compounds ef alumina and coloring matter. 


Brande, 
LAKE/LET,«. A litile lake. 


i clergy ; 


Jars, Butler. 


LAK’Y,a. Pertaining tos lake or lakes. Sherwood. 

LAL-LA‘TION, n. [Letter L] An imperfect pronun- 
ciation of the letter r, which utters it like 2 

LA/MA, x, The sovereign pontiff, or rather the god of 
the Asiatic Tartars. Encye, 

2, A ruminant mammal, called by naturalists Au- 
chenia Glama, inhabiting Peru and the Southern 
Andes. It is nearly allied to the camel, and has been 
domesticated and used as a beast of burden. 

LA-MAN’TIN, }. The eea-cow or manatee. [See 

LA-MEN'TIN, Manartez.] 

LAMB, (iam,) rn. [Goth. lamb; Sax. lamb; D. Dan. 
lam; G. lamm; Sw. lamd. The letterd is casual and 
useless. I suspect the word to signify a shoot, as in 
other cases of the young of animals, from a root 
picker is retained in the Welsh Uamu, to bound, to 

P- 

1. The young of the sheep kind. 

2. The Lamb of God, in Scripture, the Savior Je- 
sus-Christ, who was typified by the paschal lamb. 


gaan, lay mpd fens a pcre tes Mane ohne 


LAMB, v.t. To bring forth young, as sheep. 
LAMB’ALE, (lam/ale,) x. A feast at the time of 
shearing lambs, * 
LAM'BA-TIVE, a. [L, lambo, to lick; W. Uaib, 
Ucidiaw, to Tapt 
Taken by licking. [Little ueed.] Brown. 
LAM/BA-TIVE, a. A medicine taken by licking with 
the Bie Wisemcn. 
LAMB-DOID‘AL, a. [Gr. \anBda, the name of the 
Ietter A, and ecdos, form. 
In the form of the Greek A, (lambda,) the English 
L; a8, the lambdoidal suture. S ¥ 
LAM’BENT, a. [L. lambens, lambo, to lick. 
Playing about; touching lightly ; gliding over; 
a3, a lambent flame. 
LAMB’/KIN, (lam/kin,) x. A small lamb, Gay. 
LAMB/LIKE, (lam/like,) a. Like a lamb; gentle; 
humble; meek ; mild; innocent; es, lemblike tem- 


LAMB’8!-WOQOQL, x. The wool of lambs. 

2. Ale mixed with sugar, nutmeg, and the pulp of 
roasted apples, said to be corrupted from lamas ethetl 
the day of the apple fruit. Burton. 

LAME, a. [Sax. lame, or lama; G. tahm; D. Dan. lam 
Sw. lahm. It is probably allied to Hmp.) 

1. Crippled Or disabled in a limb, or otherwise in- 
jured so as to be uneound and impaired in strength ;, 
as, a lame arm or leg, or & person lane in one leg. 

bY Imperfect ; not satisfactory; as, a lame excuse. 


., Swift. 
3. Hobbling ; not smooth ; as, numbers in veree.. 


Dryden. 
Lame duck; a@ cant phrase for a defaulter at the 
stock spe Me Grose, 
LAME, v. t To make lame; to cripple or disable ; to 
render imperfect and unsound ; as, to lome an arm or 


a leg. 3 

LAMED, ppe Made lame; crippled. 

LAM’EL Netter Lameve or Lamztia. [L. lamel- 

LA-MEL/LA,$ 1a; W.Uavyn. See Larna.] 

A thin plate or scale of any thing. 

LAM/EL-LAR, a. [from lemol.] Composed of thia 
Licceang layers, or scales; disposed in thin plates of 
scales, 

LAM/EL-LAR-LY, adv. In thin plates or scales. 

LAM’EL-LATE, i Composed of thin plates or 

LAWEL-L4-TED scales, or covered with them. 

LA-MEL’LI-CORN, ®. [L. lamella and cornu, a 

orn. 
A coleopterous insect, having antenna terminating 
in lamellar joints, z 
ppacisigias “ER-OUS, «. [L. lamella and fero, to 
Tr. 
Having a structure composed of thin layers ; hav- 
ing a foliated structure. Humble, 
LA-MEL/LI-FORM, « [L. lemella, a plate, and 


form.] 

Having the form of a plate or scale. 

Journ. of Science. 
LAM-EL-LI-ROS/TRAL, 4, [L. lamelia ,and rox 
rum. 

A term applied to a tribe of ae ene ee in 
which the margin of the beak is furnished with 
Jamels, or thin, dental plates, as the goose, duck, 
and swan. Brande, 

LAME’LY, adv. [See Lamux.] Like a cripple; with 
impaired strength ; in a halting manner; as, to walk 


lamely. 

2. Lapertecdiyy without a complete exhibition of 
parts ey a figure lamely drawn ; & scene lamely de- 
scribed, 

3. Weakly; poorly ; unsteadily ; feebly. 

LAME’NESS, n. Ao impaired state of the tn c? 
limba ; loss of natural soundness and gtrength by a 
wound or by a disease; particularly applied to the 
limbs, and i ag a total or partial inability; ss, 
the lameness of the leg or arm, 

2. Imperfection; weakness; as, the lameness of 
an argument, or of 8 description. 

LA-MENT’, v. i. [L, lamentor.] 
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LAM! 


“\ 1. To mourn ; to grieve; to weep or wail ; to ex- 
press sorrow. ; 
. Jeremizh lamonted for Josiah, — 2 Chron, xxxv. 
2. To regret deeply ; to feel sorrow. 
LLA-MENT’, ». t. ‘To bewail; to mourn for; to be- 
moan ; to deplore. re 
; One laughed at follies, one lamented crimes, Dryden. 
LA-MENT’, 2. [L. lamentum.] 
Grief or sorrow expressed in complaints or cries; 
Jamentation ; a weeping. 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Miljon. 
This noun is used chiefly or solely in poetry.] 
, An elegy or mournful ballad, 
LAM/ENT-A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. lamentabilis.] 
1, To be lamented ; deserving sorrow; as, a lam- 
entable declension of morals. t 
2. Mournful ; adapted to awaken grief; as, a lam- 
entable tune. 
3. Expressing sorrow ; a8, lamentable cries. : 

4, Miserable; pitiful ; low; poor; in.a sense rather 
ludicrous. [Little used.] Stillingfleet. 
LAM/ENT-A-BLY, adv. Mournfully; with expres- 
sions or tokens of sorrow. Sidney. 

2. So as to cause sorrow. Shak. 
3. Pitifully despicably. 
LAM-ENT-A/TION, 2. (Le lamentatio.] 
1. Expression of sorrow ; cries of grief; the act of 
bewailing. 
; soe aeee there a voice heard, lamentation and weeping. — 


2. In the plural, a book of Scripture, containing 
the lamentations of Jeremiah.- : 
LA-MENT’ED, pp. or a. Bewailed; mourned for. 
LA-MENT’ER, n One who mourns, or cries out 
with sorrow. 
LA-MEN’TIN. See Lamantin. 
LA-MENT'ING, ppr. Bewailing ;; mourning ; weep- 
LA-MENT’ING, x. A mourning; lamentation. [ing. 
LA-MENT'ING-LY, adv. With lamentation. 
LA/’MI-A, x. {LJ A hag; a witch; a demon. 
LAM’IN-A, 2,3 pl. Lamina. [L, lamean; W. Uavyn, 
from extending, W. llav,] 
1. A thin plate or scale 5a ayer or coat lying over 
another; applied to the plates of minerals, bones, &c 
; 2. A bone, or part of a bone, resembling a thin 
late, such as the cribriform plate of the ethmoid 
ne. Parr. 
3. The lap of the ear. arr, 
4, The border, or the upper, broad, or spreading part 
of the petal, in a polypetalous corol. Martyn. 
5. The part df a leaf which is an expansion of the 
po abe or pith of the petiole; the blade of a 
eaf. It istraversed by veins. Lindley. - 
LAM’IN-A-BLE, a, Capable of being formed into thin 
, plates. ‘ Kirwan. 
LAM’IN-AR, a. In plates; consisting of thin plates 
or layers, 
LAM/IN-ATE, 
LAM’IN-A-TED, 


other. 
LAM-IN-A’/TION, n. State of being laminated. 
LAM/ING, ppr. Crippling. - ; 
nr enhen Mae a, [L. lamina and fero, to 
ear. 
Having a structure consisting of lamin, or layers. 


‘umble, 

LAM/ISH, a4. Somewhat lame. Wood. 

LAMM, v.t Tobeat. [Wot in use.] Beaum. & Fl. 

LAM/MAS, n. [Sax. hlammesse, froin hlafmesse, loaf- 
mass, bread-feast, or feast of first fruits. Lye.] 

The first day of August. B 5 

LAM’MER-GETR, n. The Gypaetos barbatus, the 
largest bird of prey in Europe, Asia, or Africa, in- 
habiting. chains of high mountains; also called the 
Bearded Vulture. 

LAMP, [Fr.lampe; L. lampas; Gr. Xapras, from 
Aaprd, to shine; Heb. Ch. Db. Qu.) 

i. A vessel used for the combustion of liquid in- 
flammable bodies, for the purpose of producing arti- 
ficial light. 

2. Figuratively, a light of any kind. The moon is 
called the lamp of heaven. 

Th ntle eyes send forth a quickening »; 
Taeed tinting lama ot lle whine.” ole Rows, 

Lamp lbensins or safety lamp; a Jamp for lighting 
coal mines, without exposing workmen to the explo- 
sion of inflammable air. Davy. 

LAMP’A-DIST, x, One who gained the prize in the 
lampadrome. 

LAMP’ A-DROME, n. [Gr. AXazras and dpopos.] In 
Athens, 2 race hy young men, with lamps in their 
hands. : He who reached the goal first, with his 
lamp unextinguished, gained the prize. Elmes. 

LAM/PASS, », [Fr.] An accidental swelling of the 
fleshy lining of the roof of the mouth immediately 
behind the fore teeth in the horse, which soon sub- 

: sides if left to itself, Sometimes called Lamrrrs. 

LAM/PATE, 2, A compound salt, composed of lampic 
acid and a base, Ure. 

LAMP!-~BLACK, x. [lomp and black ; being originally 
made by means of a iamp or torch.] 

A fine soot formed by the condensation of the 


a, Plated; consisting of plates, 
scales, or layers, one over an- 


LAN 


smoke of burning oil, pitch, or resinous substances, 
in a chimney terminating in a cone of cloth. 
Foursroy. | 
LAM/PER-EEL, xn. The same as the Laurney. 


; ‘orby. 
LAMP’I€, a. The lampic acid is obtained by the 
combustion of ether by means of a lamp furnished 


with a coil of platinum wire. Ure. Cooley. 
LAMP’ING, a. [It. lempante.]- 
Shining ; sparkling. [ot used.] Spenser 
LAMP’LIGHT, n. Light from a lamp. 


LAM-POON’, 7, [Qu. Old Fr. tamper) 

. A personal satire in writing ; abuse; censure 
written to reproach and vex rather than to reform. 

: Johnson, Dryden. Pope. 

LAM-POON’, v. t. To abuse with personal censure ; 
to reproach in written satire. 

LAM-POON/ED, pp. Abused with personal satire. 

LAM-POON’ER, x, One who abuses with personal 
satire ; the writer of a lampoon, 

The squibs are those whg are called libelers, Za 2, and 
Faariisteen 2 5 iia “ot Pop 

LAM-POON’ING, ppr. Abusing with personal satire. 

LAM-POON’RY, 2. Abuse. 

LAM/PREY, n. [Fr. lamproie ; Bax. lampreda; G. 
lamprete ; Dd. lampret; Dan. lampret; Sp. and Port. 
lamprea ; It. lampreda; W. Ueiprog ; Arm. lamprezenn. 
In Arm. lampra signifies to slip or glide. In Welsh, 
Usipiaw is to lick or lap, and lleipraw, to make flabby- 
If m is casual, which is probable, the Armoric lampra, 
for lapra, coincides with L. labor, to slip, and most 
pean, the animal is named from slipping. If, 

owever, the sense is taken from licking the rocks, 
as Camden supposes, it accords with the sense of 
the technical name of the genus Petromyzon, the 
rock-sucker. 

The popular name of several species of Petromyzon, 
a genus of anguilliform fishes, resembling the eel, 
and moving in water by winding, like the serpent on 
land. This fish has seven spiracles on each side of 
the neck, and a fistula or aperture on the top of the 
head, but no pectoral or ventral fins. The marine 
or sea lamprey is sometimes found so large as to 
weigh four or five pounds. Encyc. 

LAM/PREL and LAM/PRON. See Lamrnry. 

LA/NA-RY, n. <A stofe-place for wool. 


LNA Tip, | a [Is lanatus, from lana, wool] 
Wooly. In botany, covered with a substance Jike 


curled hairs; as, a lanated leaf or stem. 
LANCE, n._ [L. lancea; Fr. lance; Sp. lanza; It. 
lancia; G. lanze} D. Sw. lans; Dan. lantse; Slav. 
lantha; Gr. A\oyxn. This word probably belongs to 
Class Lg, and is named from shooting, sending. 
A spear, an offensive weapon in form of o half 
ike, used by the ancients and thrown by the hand. 
t consisted of the shaft or handle, the wings and the 
dart. Encyc. 
LANCE, vo. t. [Arm. langza, to shoot, to vomit. 
1, To pierce with a lance, or with a sharp, pointed 
instrument. 
Seized the due yictlm, and with fury lanced 
Hor back, aon ae Dryden, 
2. To pierce or cut ; to open with a lancet ; as, to 
lance a vein or an abscess. 
3. To throw in the manner of a lance [See 
rt. 


ed 

LANC’ED, (lanst,) pp. Pierced with a lancet. 

LANCE!LY, a. Suitable to a lance. Sidney. 

LAN’CE-O-LAR, a. In botany, tapering toward each 
end. As. Res. 

LAN’CE-O-LATE, a, Oblong and gradually ta- 

LAN'CE-O-LA-TED, ring toward the outer ex- 
tremity ; as, a laaeactale let 

LANCE-PE-SADE’, x. [It. lancia-spezzata, a demi- 
lance man, a light horseman.] ; 

An officer undér the corporal. J. Hall. 

LANC/ER, 2. One who lances; one who carries a 
lance. Anciently, a lancet. 
LAN/CET, (lan/set,) n. [Fr lancette, from lance.} 

1. A surgical instrument, sharp-pointed, and two- 
edged, used in venesection, and in opening tumors, 
abscesses, &c. Encue, 

2. A high and narrow window pointed like a 
lancet, often called a lancet-torndow, 

LANCH, v. t. [from lance, Fr. ae) 
To throw, as a lance ; to dart ; to let fly. 
See whose arm can lanch the surer bolt, Dryden. Lee. 


LANCH’ED, (lancht,) pp. Caused to dart or fiy off. 
Mar. Diet. 

LANCH’ING, ppr. Darting; letting fly, as an arrow. 

LAN/CI-FOEM, a. Having the form of a lance. 


Mantel, 
LAN/CI-NATE, v. t. [L. lancino.] . 
To tear; to Segenie. Johnson, 
LAN-CI-NA/TION, n. A tearing; laceration. 


LANO/ING, ppr. Opening or piercing with a lancet. 

LAND, x. [Sax. land; Goth. G. D. Dan. and Sw. 
land. J suppose this to be the W. Uan, a clear place 
or area, and the same as Lawn ; Cantabrian, lenda, a 
plain, or field, It.and Sp. landa. The final d is prob- 
ably adventitious. The primary sense is a lay or 
spread. Class Ln,] 


LAN, 
‘ Z 5 aes 

1. Barth, or the solid matter which constitutes the 
fixed part of the surface of the globe, in distinction 
from the sea or other waters, which conetitute the 
fiuid or movable part. Hence we say, the globe is 
terraqueous, consisting of lend and water. The 
seaman ina long voyage longs to see lund. 

2. Any portion of the solid, superficial part of the 
globe, whether a kingdom or country, or a perticuler 
region. The United States are denominated the 
land of freedom. , 

Go, view the land, even Jericho, — Josh, il. 


3. Any small portion of the superficial part of the 
earth or ground. We speak of the quantity of lend 
3 amanor, Five hundred acres of lend is a large 

‘arm. 

4. Ground ; soil, or the superficial part of the earth 
in respect to its nature or quality ; as, good land; 
poor land ; moist or dry lend. 

5. Real estate. A traitor forfeits all hie lends and 
tenements, 

6. The inhabitants of a country or region ; a nation 
or people. 

These answers, in the silent night reseived, 
The king bimeelf divulged; the lend believod, Dryden. 

7. The ground left unplowed between furrows is 
by farmers called a land. 

To make the land, ) in seamen’s Leu, 

To make land, cover land 
the ship approaches it. 

To shut in the land; to lose sight of the land loft, 
by the intervention of a point or promoutory. 

To set the land ; to see by the compass how it bears 
from the ship. 

Land o’ the loa]; place of the fuithful or blessed ; 
heaven. [Scottis/..] 

LAND, v. t. To'set on shore; to disembark ; to de- 
bark ; as, to land troops from «ship or boat; to land 


goods. 
LAND,».% To go om shore from a ship or boat; to 
disembark. : 
LAND/AM-MAN, 2. A chief magistrate in gome of 


the Swiss cantons. Z 


e, is to dis- 
em the sea as 


2. The president of the dict of the Halvetis 
republic. 2 ‘ ‘. 
LAN/DAU, nv. A kind of coach or oarfage whose 


top may be opened and thrown back; so called from! 
a town in Germany. ' 
LAN-DAU-LET’, x. A chariot cpening at sy co a 


landau. i 
LAND’-BREEZE, 2. Mend and breeze.] A curiens 
of air setting from the Jand toward the se, 


LAND/DAMN, (land’dam,) v.t. To banish from the 
d Shak. 


land. ¥ 
LAND/ED, pp. Disembarked ; set on shere from @ 
ship or boat. : : 
2 a. Having an estate iu land; as, a lended gen- 
tleman. 
The house of commons must evnalet, for the mos of landed 
men, 3 Lge fsa 
3. Consisting in real estate or land; 46s, landed 
security ; landed property. The landed interest of a 
nation is the interest consisting in land; but the 
word is used also for the owners of that interest, the 
roprietors of land. E 
LAND/FALL, n. [land and fall.) A sudden trancla- 
tion of property in land by the death of a rich man, 


Joknaon. 
2. In seamen’s language, the first land discovered 
after a voyage. . Jar. Dict. 

A good land fell, is the disegvery of the land at the 
time amd place expected. 

LAND’/FLOOD, (-flud,) «= [land and poet An 
- overflowing of land by water; an iaundation. 
Properly, a flood from the land from the ewellin 
of rivers; but Iam net sure that it is always asad 

in this sense. 

LAND/-FORCE, #. ([lond und fores.] A military 
force, army, or body of troops serving oa land, as 
distinguished from a naval force. 

LAND’GRAVE, x. [G. landgraf; D. landgroa/; graf, 
or graaf, is an earl or ooo ae gorefa, a companion 


or count. It is contracted into rove, as in sheriff, or 
a ereoe 
Atitle taken by some German counts in the twelfth 


century, to distinguish themselves from the inferior 
counts under their juriediction. Three of them wore 
princes of the empite. Brands. 
LAND-GRA’VI-ATE, n. The terrttery held by § 
landgrave, or his office, jurisdiction, or authority. { 


Ea 
LAND/HOLD-ER, a. A licider, owuer, or proprister 


of Jand. ; 
LAND’ING, ppr. Setting ou shore ; eoming on shore. 
The act of going or setting ou ahore 


PPT: 
LAND/ING, rn. 
as ix peea goi i shore. 
‘or going or setting on 5 
3. In arokéseotwre, the part of a stairoase which le 
level, without steps, connecting one flight with 


another, A 
LAND/ING-NET, ». A small hoop-net used by an- 
ers to land the fish they have taken. ed : 
D/ING-PLACE, n. A place for the landing of 
persons or goods from a vessel. = iw -wmecratae . — 
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LAND/JOB-BER, n. A man who makes a business 
of huying land on speculation, or of buying and 
GcHing for\the profit of bargains, or who buys and 
\ ells for others. 

LAND/LA-DY, n. [See Lanpiorp.] A woman who 
has tenants holding from her. Johnson. 

&. The mistress of an inn. Swift. 

LAND‘LESS, a. Destitute of land; having no prop- 
erty in land. Shak. 

LAND/LOCK, ». ¢. [land and lock.] To inclose or 
encompass by land. 

eee ike) pp.» Encompassed by land, 
80 that no point of the compass is open to the sea. 

Encyc. 

LAND’LGO-PER, ) 2. [D. landlooper, literally Lanv- 

LAND’LOUP-ER, RUNNER, from land and loopen, 
to run or ramble.) A vagabond or vagrant; one 
who has no settled habitation. [See also Lanpuvs- 


BER. 

LAN D/LORD, n. [Sax. land-hlaford, lord of the land. 
But in German lehen-herr, D. leen-herr, is lord of the 
loan or fief. Perhaps the Saxon is so written by mis- 
take, or the word may have been corrupted.] 

1. The lord of a manor or of land; the owner of 
land or houses who has tenants under him. 
Johnson. 
2. The master of an inn or tavern. Addison. 

LAND’LORD-RY, n. The state of a landlord. [Obs.]} 

LAND'LUB-BER, n. [Perhaps from landloper.] _ A 
term of reproach among seamen for one who passes 
his life on land. ; 

LAND/MAN, 2. A man who lives or serves on land ; 
opposed to Seaman. 

LAND/MARK, n. [land and mark.] A mark to desig- 
nate the boundary of land; any mark or fixed ob- 
ject; as, a marked tree, a stone, a ditch, or a heap 
of stones, by which the limits of a farm, a town, or 
eee porvion of territory may be known and pre- 
served. 


Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s lardmark. — Deut. xix. 


2. In navigation, any elevated object on land that 
serves as a guide to seamen. 

LAND!’-OF-FICE, x. In the United States, an office in 
which the sales of new land are registered, and 
warrants issued for the location of land, and other 
business respecting unsettled land is transacted. 

LAND/OWN-ER, x. The proprietor of land. 

LAND/REEVE, z. A subordinate officer on an exten- 
sive estate, who acts as an assistant to the steward. 

LAND’SE€APE, zn. {D. landschap; G. landschaft ; Dan. 
landskab ; Sw. landskap ; land and skape.] 

1. A portion of land or territory’ which the eye can 
comprehend In a single view, including mountains, 
Tivers, lakes, and whatever the land contains, 

Whilst the landecape round it measures, 


Russet lawns and fullows gry, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray. Milton. 


2_/ 2. A picture, exhibiting the form of'a district of 


* “¢ountry, as far asthe eye can reach, or a particular 


extent of land and the objects it contains, or its vari- 
ous scenery. Alddison. Pope. 
3. The view or prospect of a district of country. 
LAND/S€APE-GAR'DEN-ING, n. The art of laying 
out grounds and arranging trees, shrubbery, é&c., in 
such a manner as to produce the most pleasing effect. 
LAND’SLIDE, ) 2. A portion of a hill or mountain, 
LAND’SLIP, which slips or slides down; or the 
sliding down of a considerable tract of land from a 
mountain, Landelips are not unfrequent in Switzer- 
land. Goldsmith. 
LANDS'MAN, zn. One who lives on the land; op- 
posed to Szaman, 
2. In seamen’s language, a sailor on board a ship, 
who has not before been at sea, 

LAND/-SPRING, n. A spring of water which comes 
into action only after heavy rains, Brande. 
LAND/STREIGHT, (-strate,) x A narrow slip of 
land. [Wot used. lountagu. 
LAND!-TAX, n. tax assessed on land and build- 


ings, 
LAND/-TURN, ». A land breeze. ~ Encyc. 
LAND’-WAIT-ER, #. An officer of the customs, 
whose duty is to wait or attend on the landing of 
goods, and to examine, weigh, or measure, and take 
an account of them. Brande. 
LAND/WARD, adv. Toward the land. Sandys. 
LAND/WEHR, (-ware,) x. (Ger. languard.] In Aus- 
tria and Prussia, the militia. Brande. 
LAND/-WIND, zn. A wind blowing from the land. 
LAND’-WORK-ER, (-wurk-er,) x. One who tills the 
ground. Pownall, 
LANE, x. [D. laan, a lane, a walk. Class Ln.] 

1, A narrow way or passage, or a private passage, 
as distinguished from a public road or highway. 
Jane may be open to all passengers, or it may be in- 
closed and appropriated to a man’s private use. In 
the United States, the word is used chiefly in the 
country, and answers in a degree to an alleyina 
city. It has sometimes been used for alley. In Lon- 
don, the word lane is added to the name of some 
streets; as, Chancery-lane. 

2 A passage between lines of men, or people 
standing on each side, Bacon. 


LAN. 


LAN"GRAGE, (lang’graj,) ). Langrel shot, or lan, 
LAN"GREL, (laig’grel,) { grage, is a particular 
kind of shot used at sea for tearing sails and rigging, 
and thus disabling an enemy’s ship. It consists of 
bolts, nails, and other pieces of iron fastened to- 


gether. Mar. Dict. 
LANG'SET-TLE, zn. [Worth 
of England. 

LANG-SYNB’, adv. Long ago. [Scoftish.] 
LANG-TER-A-LOO’, n, An old game at cards ; often 
abridged to lanterloo and langtra. Tatler. Smart. 
LAN''GUAGE, (lang’gwaje,) x. [Fr. langage; Sp. 

lengua, lenguage; Port. linguagem; It. linguaggio; 
Arm. langaich; from L. lingua, the tongue and 
speech. It seems to be connected with lingo, to lick ; 
the 7 is evidently casual, for ligula, in Latin, is a lit- 
tle tongue, and this signifies also a strap or lace, as 
if the pritnary sense were to extend.] 

1, Human speech; the expression of ideas by 
words or significant articulate sounds, for the com- 
munication of thoughts. Zanguage consists in the 
oral utterance of sounds, which usage has made the 
representatives of ideas. When two or more per- 
sons customarily annex the same sounds to the same- 
ideas, the expression of these sounds by one person 
communicates his ideas to another. This is the pri- 
mary sense of language, the use of which is to com- 
Mmunicate the thoughts of one person to another 
through the organs of_hearing. Articulate sounds 
are represented by letters, marks, or characters, 
which form words. Hence langaage consists also in, 

2. Words duly arranged in sentences, written, 
printed, or engraved, and exhibited to the eye. 

3. The speech or expression of ideas peculiar to a 
particular nation. Men chad originally one and the 
same language; hut the tribes or families of men, 
since their dispersion, have distinct languages. 

4, Style ; manner of expression. 

Others for language all their care express. Pope, 

5. The inarticulate sounds by which irrational an- 
imals express their feelings and wants, Each spe- 
cies of animals has peculiar sounds, which are ut- 
tered instinctively, and are understood by its own 
species, and its own species only. 

6. Any manner of expressing thoughts. Thus we 
speak of the language of the eye, a language very 
expressive and intelligible. 

7. A natign, as distinguished by their speech. 


Daa. iii. 
LAN'GUAG-ED, (lang’gwajd,) a. 
guage ; skilled in language ; as, many-anguaged na- 


A long bench to sit on. 


Having a lan- 


tions. Pope. 
LAN’GUAGE-MAS’TER, n. One whose profession 
is to teach languages. Spectator, 


LAN-GUEN'TE, [{It.] In music, in a languishing 


manner. 

LAN'GUET, n. [Fr. desgaptied 

Any thing in the shape of the tongue. [Not 
Fey) Johnson. 

LAN’ GUID, (lang’gwid,) a. [L. languidus, from /an- 
gueo, to droop or flag. See Lanavisx.} 

1. Flagging ; drooping; hence, feeble; weak; 
heavy ; dull; indisposed to exertion. The body is 
languid after excessive action, which exhausts its 
powers. 

2. Slow; as, languid motion. 

3. Dull; heartless; without animation. 

And fire their languid soul with Cato’s virtue. Addison, 

LAN!'GUID-LY, adv. Weakly ; feebly ; slowly. Boyle. 

LAN’GUID-NESS, n. Weakness from exhaustion of 
strength ; feebleness; dullness; languor. 

2. Slowness. 

LANGUISH, v. ¢ [Fr. lenguir, languissant ; Arm. 
languicza ; It. languire; L. langueo, lachinisso; Gr. 
Aayyevw, to flag, to lag. This word is of the family 
of W, llac, ace, loose ; Uaciaw, to slacken, to relax. 
L. lazo, lazus, flacceo, and Goth. leggs, long, may be 
of the same family.] 

1. To lose strength or animation; to be or be- 
come dull, feeble, or spiritless ; to pine ; to be or to 
grow heavy. We languish under disease or after 
excessive exertion. 

She that hath borne seven languisheth. — Jer, xv. 


2. To wither; to fade; to lose the vegetating 


power. 
For the fields of Heshbon languish. — Is, xvi. 


3. To grow dull; to be no longer active and vigor- 
ous. The war languished for want of supplies. 
Commerce, agriculture, manufactures languish, not 
for want of money, but for want of good markets. 

4, To pine or sink under sorrow or any continued 
pauion, as, a woman languishes for the loss of her 

over. 

Therefore shall the land mourn, and every one that dwelleth 

thercin shall /anguish, — Hosea iv, 
5. To look with softness or tenderness, as with 
the head reclined and a peculiar cast of the eye. 
LAN" GUISH, v. t. To cause to droop or pine. [Lit- 
tle used. Shak. yden, 
LAN’GUISH, x. Act of pining; also, a soft and ten- 
der look or appearan :e. 


And tho blue lang sish of soft Allia’s eye. Pope, 


LAN 


LAN" GUISH-ED, (lang’gwisht,) pp. Drooped ; pined. 

LAN/'GUISH-®R, 2, One who languishes or pines. . 

LAN’GUISH-ING, ppr. Becoming or being feeble; 
losing strength; pining; withering; fading. é 

2. a. Having a languid appearance ; as, a lan- 

gutshing eye. 

LAN/'GUISH-ING, x. _ -Feebleness; pining. 

LAN! GUISH-ING-LY, adv. Weakly; feeblg; duly 
ly ; slowly. oer, 

2, With tender softness, 

LAN’GUISII-MENT, x. Thé state of pining, 
* 2, Softness of look or mien, with the head re- 
- clined. dene 
Beare (lang/gwor,) ». [L. languor; Fr. lan- 
gueur. : 

1. Feebleness ; pres heaviness ; lassitude of 
body ; that state of the hody which is induced by 
exhaustion of strength, as by disease, by extraordi- 
nary exertion, by the relaxing effect of heat, or by 
weakness from any cause. 

2. Dullness of the jntellectual faculty ; listlessness. 

3. Softness; laxity. [ Watts. 

To Isles of fragrance, lily-silvercd vales, 


Diffusing languor in the parting gales.” Dunciad, 


LAN"GUOR-OUS, a. Tedioug; melancholy. [Obs.] 
Spenser. 
LAN'GURE, ».t. Tolanguish. [ot in use.] 
[Chaucer. Spenser. 

LAN’TARD, (lan’yard.) See Lanyarp. 

LA’NI-A-RY, n. Shambles; a place of slaughter, 

2. A term applied to the canine or dog teeth. 
LA‘/NI-A-RY, a. [L. lanius,a butcher.] _ [Brande, 

Lacerating or tearing; as, the laniary teeth, i. e., 
the canine teethy 

LA'NI-ATE, v. t. [L, lanio.] 

To tear in pieces. [Little used.] 

LA-NLA'TION, @. A tearing in pieces, {Little used.] 

LA-NILT’ER-OUS, a. [L. ianifer ; lena, wool, and fero, 
to produce. ] 

Bearing or producing wool. 

LA-NIF’I€-AL, a. Working in wool. 

LAN/L-FICE, n. [L. lenyicium; lana, wool, and facio, 
to make.] 

Manufacture of wool. [Little used.] Bacon. 
LA-NIG/ER-OUS, a. [L. laniger; lana, wool, and ge- 

+o, to bear.] 

Bearing or producing wool. 

LANK,a. [Sax. hlanea; Gr. \ayagos; probably allied 
to fiank, and W. lac, slack, lax; Uaciaw, to slacken; 
G, schlank.] 

1. Loose or lax, and easily yielding to pressure ; 
not distended ; not stiff or firm by distention ; not 
plump ; as, a lank bladder or purse, 

The clergv’s bags 
Are lank and lean with thy extoraong i Shak. 

2. Thin; slender; meager; not full and firm; as, 
a lank body, 

3. Languid; drooping. [See Lanauisu.] Milton, 
LANK, v. t. To become lank. [Obs.] 
LANK!LY, adv. Thinly ; loosely ; laxly. 
LANK’NESS, n. Laxity; flabbiness; leanness; slen- 

derness. 

LANK'Y, @ Lank and tall. {Vulgar.] Smart. 

LAN'NER, n. (Fr. lanier ; L. laniarius, lanius, & 

LAN’NER-ET, } butcher. 

A European species of hawk, 
male ; lanneret, the male. 

LANS/QUE-NET, (lans/ke-net,) n. [lance and knecht, 
a boy, a knight.] 

1. A name formerly given to the German infantry, 
who were armed mostly with pikes, sometimes with 


~set 


Lanner ig the fe- 


muskets. Brande. 
2. A game at cards, vulgarly called Lamwasxinnet, 
Smart. 


LAN’TERN, n. [Fr. lanterne; L. laterna; G. laterne; 
D. lantaarn; Sp. linterna.] 

1. A case or vessel made of tin perforated with 
many holes, or of some transparent substance, a3 
glass, horn, or oiled paper; used for carrying a can- 
dle or other light into the open air, or into stables, 

Ce See 

A dark lantern is one with a single opening, which 
may be closed so as to conceal the light. 

2, A lighthouse or light to direct the course of 
ships. Addison, 

3, In architecture, a little dome yaised over the roof 
of a building to give light, and to serve-as a crown- 
ing to the fabric. Encye. 

4, A square cage of carpentry placed over the ridge 
of a corridor or gallery, between two rows of shops, 
to illuminate them. Encye. 

Magic lantern: an optical machine by which paint- 
ed images are represented so inuch magnitie#t as ti 
appear like the effect of magic. ‘, 

LAN/TERN, v. % To put to death at or on the lamp 

st. 
LAN'TERN-ED, pp. or a, Put to death at a lamp-post, 
G. Morris, 

LAN’TERN-FLY, nx. The English name of Fulgora 
Janternaria, a hemipterous insect of South America, 
which emits a strong light in the dark, 

LAN’TERN-ING, ppr. Putting to death at 


oF on 8 
Jainp-post. F 
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LAP 


LAN’TERN-JAW-ED, a, Having a thin visage. 
LAN‘TERN-JAW®, n. pl. Long, thin Jaws; hence, 
. athin visage, Spectator. 
Sr Nn n. [Gr. A\avOavw, to conceal.] 
A metal, recently discovered, occurring with ce- 
rium in certain minerals, 
LAN/THORN ; a wrong spelling of Lantern. 
LA-NO/GI-NOSE, ) a. fle lanuginosus, from lanugo, 
LA-N0O’GI-NOUS, down, from lana, wool. 
Downy ; covered with down, or fine, soft hair. 
LAN’YARD, xn. [Fr. laniere, a strap.] 
. A short piece of rope or line used for fastening 
' something in ships ; as the lanyards of the gun-ports 
of the buoy, of the cathook, &c. ; but especially used 
to extend the shrouds and stays of the masts by their 
communication with the dend eyes, &c. Mar. Dict. 
LA-O€/0-ON, 2. 
Neptune or Apollo, during the Trojan war. In 
sculpture, the group of the Zaocotr is this priest 
with his children, infolded in the coils of two ser- 
pents, as described by Virgil. 
LA-OD-I-CE’/AN, a. Like the Christians of Laodi- 
cea ; lukewarm in religion. 
LA-OD-I-CE£/AN-ISM, 2. Lukewarmness in religion. 
E. Stiles. 
LAP, xn. [Sax. leppe; G. lappen; D. Dan. lap; Sw. 
=4 This word seems to be a different orthograpliy 
Frap. 


1. The loose part of a coat; the lower 
garment that plays loosely. 
s 2, The part of clothes that lies on the knees when 
pan sits down ; hence, the knees in this posi- 
on. 
Men expect that happiness should drop Into thelr Jape. 
Tillotson, 
3. That part of one body which lies on and covers 
another. Gwilt. 
LAP, v.t To fold; to bend and Jay over or on; as, 
to lap a piece of cloth. 
To lap boards, is to lay one partly over another. 
2 To wrap or twist round. 


part of a 
Swift. 


I lapped a slender thread about the paper. Newton. 
_3. To infold ; to involve. 
Her garment spreads, anc! Japs him In the folds. Dryden. 


LAP, v. i. To be spread or laid ; to be turned over. 
| c The opper wings are opacious; at their hinder ends, where they 
: lap over, transparent like the wing of a fy. Grew. 
LAP, v. i. [Sax. lappian; D. labben; Arm. lappa; Fr. 
laper ; Dan, laber ; W. Uepiaw, lleibiaw; Gr. Narre. 
If m is casual in L. lémbo, as it probably is, this is the 
same word. Class Lb, No. 22.] 
To take up liquor or food with the tongue; to feed 
or drink by licking. 
The dogs by the River Nilus's side, being thirsty, lap hastily as 


they run along the shore. Digby. 
And the number of them that lapped were three hundred men, — 
Judges vii. 


LAP, v. t. To take into the mouth with the tongue ; 
to lick up; as$a cat laps milk. Shak, 
LAP’DOG, nx. A small dog fondled in the lap. 


Drydon. 
LA-PEL/, n. [from lep.] That part of a cost which 
E Japs over the facing. 
LA-PEL'LED, a, Furnished with Japels. 
LAP/FUL, 2, As much as the lap can contain. 2 
| Kings iv. 
LAP'I-CIDE, n. Astone-cutter. [NVut used.] Dict. 
Re a. [L. lapidariue, from lapis, a 
stone. 
| Stony ; consisting of stones. 
Se ile n. [Fr. lapidaire; L. lapidarius, lapis, 
a stone. 
J. An artificer who cuts, polishes, and engraves 
precious stones. 
2. A dealer in precious stones, 

3. A virtuoso skilled in the nature and kinds of 
gems or precious stones. Encyc. 
LAP’I-DA-RY, a. Pertaining to the art of cutting 
stones. The lapidary style denotes that which ig 
proper for monumental! and other inscriptions. 

Bi 


‘ Ya 
LAP/I-DATE, vt. [L. lapido.] 


To stone. [WVot used.] 
LAP-I-DA’/TION, x. The act of stoning a person to 
denth. ~~ Hall, 
LA-PID/E-OUS, a. [L. lapideus.] 
8 3 of the nature of stone ; a8, lapideous mat- 
ter. [Little are Ray. 
LAP-I-DES/CENCE, n. [L. lapidesco, from lapis, a 


am 
1. The process of becoming stone; a hardening 
into a stony substance. 

2, A stony concretion. Brown. 
LAP-I-DES/CENT, «. Growing or turning to stone ; 
that has the quality of petrifying bodies. Encye. 
LAP-I-DES’CENT, 2. Any substance which has the 

quality of petrifying a body, or converting it to stone, 
LAP-I- howe a. [L. laps, a stone, and facid, to 
make. 
Forming or converting into stone. : 
LA-PID-I-FI-€4/TION, n. The operation of forming 
or converting into a stony substance, by means of a 


In fabulous history, the priest of | LA/PIS ; in Latin, a stone. 


LAR 


liquid charged with earthy particles in solution, 
which crystallize in the interstices, and end in form- 
ing free-stone, pudding-stone, &c. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

LA-PID/I-FY-ED, (lc-pid/e-fide,) pp. or a. Turned 
into stone ; formed into etone. 

bah Rabe v. & [L, lapis, a stone, and fucio, to 
form. 

To ‘oe into stone. 

LA-PID/I-FY, v. i To turn into stone; to become 


stone. 

LA-PID/I-F2-ING, ppr. Turhing into stone. 
LAP’I-DIST, 2. A dealer in precious stones. [See 

Lapipary. 

LAP-IL-LA’/TION, n, The state of being, or act of 
ranking stony. Smart. 
LA-PIL/LI, n. pl. [L.] Volcanic ashes in which glob- 
ular concretions prevnil, Mantel. 

Hence, 

Lapis Bononien' sis ; the Bologuian stone. 

Lapis hepat’icus ; liver stone. 

Lapis inferna’lis ; fused nitrate of silver; lunar caus- 
tic. Brande. 
Lapis lazuli; azure stone, an aluminous mineral, of 

arich blue color, resembling the blue carbonate of 

copper. [See Lazutt.] 
Lapis Lydius, touchstone; basanite; a variety of 
silicious slate, 
LAP’LING, 2. | Baale lap.] One who indulges in 
ease and sensual delights; a term of contempt. 


LAP’PED, (lapt,) pp. ‘Turned or folded over. 
LAP’PER, n. One that lnps; one that wraps or folds. 
2. One that takes up with his tongue. : 
LAP’/PET, 2. [dim. of lap.] A part of a garment or 
dress that hangs loose, Swift. 
LAP’PING, ppr. Wrapping; folding; laying on. 
2. Licking; taking into the mouth with the 


tongues. 
LAPSA-BLE a. That may fall or relapse. Cudworth. 
LAPSE, x. {L. lapsus, from labor, to slide, to fall. 
Class Lb.] 
1, A sliding, gliding, or flowing; a smooth course ; 
as, the lapse of a stream ; the lapse of time. 
A falling or passing. 
lapse to indolence Ja soft and imperceptible, but the return 
ge Tiligence Is dificult, * Rambler. 

3. Aslip; anerror; a fault; o fafling in duty; a 
slight deviation from truth or rectitude. 

This Scripture may be bestow applied as a caution to guard 
against those Japees and failings to which our Infirmjues 
duily expose us, _ Rogers. 

So we say, a lapse in style or propriety. 

4. In iastical law, the slip or omission of a 
patron to presenta clerk to a benefice, within six 
months after it becomes void. In this case, the ben- 
efice is said to be lapsed, or in lapse. Encye. 

5. In theology, the fall or apostasy of Adam. 

LAPSE, v.i. To glide; to pass slowly, silently, or by 
degrees. 


This clisposition to shorten our words by retrenching the sores 


is nothing else but a tendency to lapse into the barbarity o! 
those nurtheg nations from which we descended. ‘Swift. 
2. To slide or slip in mofal conduct ; to fail in du- 
ty ; to deviate from rectitude; to commit a fault. 
To lapee in fullness 
Is sorer than to lie for need. Shak. 
3. To slip or commit a fault by inadvertency or 
mistake, 
Homer, in his characters of Vulcan and Theraltes, haa 1a; 
Rings the burlesque character, Ms ge 
4. To fall or pass from one proprietor to another, 
by the omission or negligence of the patron. 
If the archbishop shall not fill it up within six months ensuing, it 
lapses wo the king. Ayliffe. 
5. To fall from a state of innocence, or from truth, 
faith, or perfection. 


Once more I will renew 
His lapsed powers. Idilton. 


LAPS’/ED, (lapst,) pp. ora. Fallen; passed from one 
proprietor to another by the negligence of the patron ; 
as, a lapsed henefice. A lapsed legacy is one which 
falls to the heirs through the failure of the Jegatee, as 
when the legatee dies before the testator. 

LAP’SID-ED, (lop’std-ed,) a. [lap and side] Hav- 
ing one side heavier than the other, as a ship. 


Mar. Dict. 

LAPSING, ppr. Gliding; flowing ; failing; falling to 
one person through the omission of another. 

LAP/STONE, x. iver and stone.} A stone. on which 
shoemnakers bent Jeather on the knees. 

LAP'SUS LIN' GUA, [LJ A slip of the tongue; a 
mistake in uttering a word. 

LA WING,n. A bird of the Eastern continent of 
the plover family; also called Pewet. It is of the 
genus Vanellus, of Brisson. 3 P. Cyc, 

LAP’WORK, (-wyrk,) 2. Work in which one part 


Japs over another. Grew. 
LAR, n.; pl. Langs. [L.] Chere 


elace, 
LAR/BOARD, n. is aside; but I know 
not the meaning of lar. The Dutch use bakboord, 
and the Germans backbord.] 


j 
j 


LAR ager, 


The left-hand side of a ship, when a person 
stands with his face to the head ; opposed to Star- 


BOARD. 

LAR/BOARD, a. Pertaining to the Jeft-hand side of a 
ship ; as, the Jarboard quarter. t. ® 
LAR/CE-NY, n. [Fr. larcin; Norm. larcim; Arm. 
laeroncy, or elegy He lan from L. latcocinium, 
from the Celtic’; W. Uadyr, theft; Uadron, thieves ; 
8p. ladron; It. ladro, ladrone.} ‘ 

Theft ; the act of taking and ere away the 
8 or personal property of another feloniously.. 
Larceny is of two kinds; simple larceny, or theft, not 
accompanied with any atrocious circumstance; and! 
mized or compound larceny, which includes in it the’ 
aggravation of taking from one’s house or person, a9 
in burglary or robbery. In England, when the value 
of the thing stolen is Jess than twelve pence, and in 
New York, when it isless than $25, the crime is petty 
larceny. Blackstone, 
LARCH, x. ft, lariz; Sp. alerce; It. larice; G. len 
chenbaum; D. lorkenboom.] : 
The common name of a division of the Linnean 
enus Pinna, species of which are natives of Amer- 
ca, as well as of Europe. | 
LxRb, n. [Fr. lard; L. lardum, laridum; It. and Sp. 
lardo; Arm. lardt, Qu. W. Uér, that spreads or drops, 


tn 
1. The fat of swine, after being melted and sepa 
rated from the flesh. 


2. Bacon ; the flesh of swine. Dryden. 
LARD, v.t. {Fr. lerder; Arm. larda.] 
1. ‘To stuff with bacon or pork. 
The larded thighs on loaded altars laid. " Dryden. 


2. To fatten; to enrich. 


Now Falstaff eweats to death, 
And Jards the Jean earth, Shak. 


3. To mix with something by way of improvée 


ment. ‘ 
Let no allen interpose, 


To lard with wit thy Epsom prose, Dryden, 
LARD, v.i. To 


Bid fat. ; Prayton. 
LXR-DA’/CEOUS, (lar-da/shus,) a, Of the nature of 
lard ; consisting of lard. Coze. 
LARD’ED, pp. ffed with bacon ; fattened ; mixed. 
LARD/ER, 2. A room where meat and other articles 
of food are kept, before they are conked. § Bacorr 
LARD/ER-ER;n. One who has charge of the larder, 
LARD/ING, ppr. Stuffing; fattening; inixing. . 
LXBD’-OIL, n. Oil which is obtained from lard. 

LARD/ON, n. A bit of bacon. 
LARDRY,x. Alarder. [Not used. 

LA/RES, x. pl. [L.] The household gods of the 
mans, regarded as the souls of deceased ancestors. 
LARGE, (larj,) a. [Fr. large; Sp. Port. and It. largo} 
Arm. larg; L. largus. The primary sense is to 
spread, stretch, or distend, to diffuse ; hence, to loosen, 
to relax ; Sp. largar, to loosen, to slacken, as a rope. 
Class Lr. -Jtseems to be connected with Gr. danpos, 
wide, copious, and perhaps with floor, W. , and 
with awer, much, many. In Basque, lerria is gross, 

and larritz, to grow.) 

1. Big; of great size; bulky; as, a large body; @ 
saree oo or ox; a large mountain ; alarge tree; @ 

Tr gre 8. le 

> Wide; extensive ; as, a large field or plain; a 
large extent of territory. 

. Exténsive or populous; containing many inhab- 
itants; as, a large city or town. 

4, Abundant; plentiful; amplo; as, a larye sup- 
ply of provyjsions. : 

5. Copious ; diffusive. 

ht be very large on the rtance and ailvan of 

z eee x : 52 Folln. 

6. In seamen’s language, the wind is large when it 
crosses the line of a ioe te course in a favorablo di- 
rection, particularly on the beam or quarter. Encyc. ° 

7. Wide ; consisting of much water; as, a large 
river. 

8. Liberal; of a great amount; as, a large dona- 
tion. 

At large; without restraint or confinement ; as, to 
go at large; to be left at large. 

2. Diffusely’; fully ; in the full extent; ns, to dis- 


course on a subject at large. 
LARGE, x. Formerly, a musical note equal to faur 
breves, or eight semibreves. Busby. 
LARGE-HEART’ED-NESS, (-hirt/ed-,) x. Largeneys 
of heart; liberality. [Jot used.] }° lds. 
LARGE'-LIMB-ED, a. Having large limbs. Milton. 


LARGE’LY, adv. Widely ; exes 
2. Copiously ; diffusely; amply. The subject was 
se discussed. ; 
Libe rally ; bountifully. 
How he lives and eats; 
How lergely gives. 
4, Abundantly. 
They their fill of love and love's disport 
> Too cea. Milton, 
LARGE/NESS, 2. Bigness; bulk; magnitude; as, 
the largeness of an animal. ; 
2. Greatness ; comprehension ; as, the largeness of 
mind, or of capacity. 


Dryden, \ 
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LAS 
. 3. Extent; extensiveness; as, largeness of views, 
'4, Extension ; amplitude ; liberatity ; as, the large- 
“ness of an offer; largeness of heart. 5 
i Hooker, Waller. 
5. Wideness ; extent; as, the lureness of a river. 
ol n. [Fr. largesse; L. largitio; from largus, 
jarge. 
present; a gift or donation ; a bounty bestowed. 
‘ Bacon. Dryden. 
R-GHET'TO, (lar-get’to,) [It.] Somewhat slow- 
} ly, but not so slowly as lario. 
AR-GIF/LU-OUS, a. [L, largus and fluo.] 
®~ Flowing copiously. 
RG/ISH, a. Somewhat large. LUnsraet | 
‘avallo. 


LAR-Gl'TION, (Var-fish’un,) n. [L. largitio.] The 
. bestowment of a largess or gift. [Obs.] 

LAR'GO, \it.]_ A musical term, directing to slow 
Taovement, Ln7go is one degree ees than grave, 

_and two degrees quicker than adagio. Dict. 

- A quaver in la7go is equal to a minim in presto. 

‘LAR'I-AT, n. The lasso, a long cord or thoug of 
leather with a noose, used in catching wild horses, 

' &e. W. Irving. 
LARK, n. [Sx. laferc, lauerce ; Scot.laverok, lauerok ; 
. lerche; D.leeuwrik ; Dan, lerke ; Sw.larka ; Icl. 
va, loova. As the Latin alauda coincid:s with 
laudo, Eng. loud, so the first syllable of lark, laf, lau, 
lave, may coincide with the Dan. lover, to praise, to 
sing or cry ou’, But I know not the sense of the 


a bled of the genus Alauda, distinguished for its 


eg 
2. A sport or piece of merriment. he hee 
mart, 
LARK, v. 4, To catch larks; hence, in vulgar lan- 
wage, to make sport; to sport. Smart. 
LARWER, n. Acatcher of larks. Dict. 
LARK’LIKE, a. Resembling a lark in manners, 
LARK’S’-HEEL, 2. <A flower called INDIAN Cxess. 
LARK’SPUR, 2. A plant with showy flowers, of the 


enus Delphinium., 
LER'MI-E .n. [Fr., from larme, atear or drop.] 
. The flat, jutting part of a cornice; literally, the 
dropper; the cave or drip ofa house ; the corona. 
LAR’ROP, v.t. [Forby derives it from Sax. larrian, 
“to lick. Jenning considers it a corruption of lee- 
ype, used by sailors in beating the boys.] To beat 
‘or flog. [A low word. Forby. 
AR’UM,n. [G. larm, bustle, noise; Dan. id.]| , 
““: Alarm; a noise giving notica of danger. 
. Atann, which ts generally ceed] 
LAR’VA, )n. [L.lurva,a mask; Sw. lazf; Dan. and 
LARVE, . larve.] 
+ An insect inthe caterpillar or grub state; the first 
stage after the egg in the metamorphoses of insects, 
preceding the pupaor chrysalis and perfect insect. 


LAR’VAL, a. Belonging to a larva. Jann. 

LAR’VA-TED, a. Masked; clothed as with a mask. 

LA-RYN’GE-AL, ) 4. Soe Larynx.] Pertaining to 

LA-RYN’GE-AN, the larynx. 

LAR-YN-GI’TIS, n. Aninflammation of the larynx 

of any sort. 

LAR-YN-GOT’O-MY 2”. [larynz and Gr. rsu+w, to 

The operation of cutting into the larynx ; the mak- 


ing of an incision into the Jarynx for assisting re- 
spiration when obstructed, or for removing foreign 
bodies. Coxe. Quincy. 
LAR/YNX, xn. [Gr. Aapvyt.] 


In anatomy, the upper part of the windpipe or tra- 
chea, a cartilaginous cavity, which modulates the 
voice in speaking and singing. Quincy, 

LAS/GAR, 2. In the East Indies, a term applied to 
native sailors, many of whom are einployed in Eu- 
Topean vessels, Brande, 

IV'I-EN-CY, LAS-CIV1l-ENT, [Wot used.] 
See the next words. 

LAS-CIV'L-OUS, a. [Fr. lascif; It. and-Sp. lascivo; 
from L. lasctvus, from lazus, lazo, to relax, to loosen. 
Class Lg. os 

Loose; wanton; lewd; lustful; as, lascivious 

tuen ; fascivious desires ; laselvious eyes, Jililton. 

2. Bott ; wanton ; luxurious. 

He capers nimbly Ina ‘s chamber, | 
To the laeciotous ene, ofalue. — Shak, 

LAS-CIV'T-OUS-_LY, adv. Looeely ; wantonly ; lewdly. 

LAS-CIV'I-OUS-NESS, n. Looseness; irregular in- 
hal a of animal desires; wantonness ; lustful- 
ness, 


Who, being past feeling, have gtven themselves over to lascivl- 
’ oueness. — Eph. iy. 4 
2. Tendency to excite lust, and promote irregular 
indulgences. 
The nded by A 
ages Wh tinet ™  etee, 
LASH, x. is may be the same Word as leash, Fr. 
issée, Or it may eget ge: a a slap, 
Leg to Jash or slap, may be from one 
a Ine thong or braidod cord of a whip. 


T observed that your whip wanted a lash to it. Addison, 


LAS 


2. A leash or string. [Obs.] 
3. A stroke with a Whip, er any thing pliant and 
tough. ‘The culprit received thirty-nine lashes. 
.4, A stroke of satire ; a sarcasin ; an expression or 
retort that cuts or gives pain. 
The moral is a Jash at the vanity of arrogating that to ourselves 
which succeeds well. L’ Estrange. 
LASH,.t. To strike with a lash or any thing pliant ; 
to whip or scourge. 
We lash the pupil and dofraud the ward. 
2. To throw up with a sudden jerk. 
He falls; and lashing up his heels, his rider throws, Dryden. 
3. To beat, as with something loose; to dash 
against. 
And big-waves lash the frighted shores. Prior, 
4. To tie or bind with a rope or cord ; to secure or 
fasten by a string; as, to lash any thing to a mast or 
to a yard; to lash a trunk on a coach. 
5. To satirize; to censure with severity; as, to 


lash vice, 
To ply the whip; to strike at. 


Dryden. 


LASH, v. t. 
, To laugh at follies, or to lush at vice. Dryden. 
To lash out, is to be extravagant or unruly. 
. Feltham, 
LASH’ED, (lasht,) pp. Struck with alash; whipped; 
tied ; made fast by a rope. 
LASH’ER, n. One that. whips or lashes. 


LASH’ER, n, A piece of rope for binding or mak- 
LASH’ING, ing fast one thing to another, 

Mar. Dict. 
LASH’-FREE, a. Free from the lash of satire. 

B. Jonson. 


LASH’ING, n. Castigation or chastisement. Smart. 

2. Extravagance; unruliness, South. 

3. A rope for making fast. [Seo Lasmen.] 

LASS, x. [Quv. from laddess, as Hickes suggests.] _ 

A young woman ; a girl; applied particularly to 
acountry girl, Lassie 1s somctimes used, particu. 
larly in Scotland. Philips. 

LAS’SI-TUDE, n. [Fr from L. lassitudo, from lassus, 
and this from laxus, lazo, to relax.] 

l, Weakness; dullness; heaviness; weariness; 
languor of body or mind, proceeding from exhaustion 
of strength by excessive labor or action, or other 
means, ; 

2. Among physicians, Jassitude {s a morbid sensa- 
tion of languor which often precedes disease. 

LASS’LURN, a. Forsaken by his lass or mistress, 


LAS’SO, n. [Fr.laisse; L,laseus] ‘Shak. 

A rope or cord with a‘noose, used for catching wild 
horses, &c. 

LAST, a. (Contracted from latest ; Sax. last, from 
latost ; G. letzt; D. laatst, from laat, late. Qu. is 
the Gr. Avcicdos from the same root? See Latgand 
Let.] .~ 

1. That comes after all the others; the latest; ap- 
lied to time; as, the last hour of the day; the last 
2 of the year, , 

. That follows all the others; that is behind all 
the others in place ; hindmost ; as, this was the last 
man that entered the church. 

3. Beyond which there is no more, 
Here, last of Britons, let your names be read. Pope. 
4. Next before the present ; as, the last week; the 
year. 
5. Utmost; that beyond which there is nothing 
greater. 
Their last ondeavors bend, 
=a outshine a aber soir aa it Dryden, 
are conte: t rts 5 
y nding for principles 6 = a 
6. Lowest ; meanest, 
Antilochus 
Takes the laet prize. Popa; 
At last, at the last ; at the end; {n the conclusion. 
Gad, a troop shall overcome him ; but he shall overcome at the 
last, —Gen, xlix, 
To the last; to the end; till the conclusion. 
And blunder on in business to the last. Pope. 
In the phrases, “ Sy are the last man I should 
consult,” ‘this is the Jast place in which I should 
expect to find ay the word last implies improba- 
bility ; this is the most improbable place, and there- 
fore I should resort to it last. 

LAST, adv. The last time ; the time before the pres- 

ent. I saw him last at New York. 
2. In conclusion ; finally. 

Pleased with his idol, he Secs brie 

Adores; and Jast the thing adored Dryden, 

LAST, v. i, (Sax. lastan, lestan. This verb seems to 
be from the adjective last, the primary sense of which 
is continued, drawn out. .See Ler. 
¥ 1. Tocontinue in time ; to endure ; to remain in 
existence. ur frverement can not last long unless 
administered by honest men. 

To continue palnpened not to decay Sri 

ish, Select for winter the best apples to last, This 

color will last. 
3. To hold out; to continue unconsumed,. . The 


LAT: 


pe knew he had not water on board to last a 
week, 
LAST, n [Sax. hleste; G. Sw, D. and Dan. last 
Sept as 3 Fr. lest; Arm. lastr; W. lhoyth. Bee 
OAD. ; : 
-A load ; hence, a certain weight or measure. [It 
is generally estimated at 4000 Ibs., but varies exceed- 
ingly as to different articles. JUcCulloch.] A last of 
codfish, white herrings, meal, and ashes, is twelve 
barrels; a Jast of corn is ten quarters or eighty bush- 
els; of gunpowder, twenty-four barrels; of red 
herrings, twenty cades; of hides, twelve dozen 3 of 
leather, twenty dickers; of pitch and tar, fourteen 
barrels; of wool, twelve aechee of flax or feathers, 
1700 Ibs. Encyc. 
2. The term is sometimes applied to the burden of 
a ship. McCulloch. 
LAST, x. (Sax, laste, leste; G. leigten; D. leest ; Dan. 
lest } Sw. last.) 
A mold or form of the h 
on which shoes are formed. 
The cobbler ia not to go beyond his last. L’Estrange, 


LAST’AGE, n. Wee apie i See Last, a load.] 


an foot, made of wood, 


1. A duty paid for fre(ght or transportation, [Wot 

used in the United States. 

2. Ballast. [Wut used, 

3. The lading of aship. [Not used.] 
LAST’ER-Y, n. A-red color. [Wot in pal) Spenser. 
LAST/ING, ppr. Continuing in time ; enduring; re- 

maining. ; 

2. a. Durable; of long continuance; that may 


continue or endure ; as, a lasting good or evil; a 
lasting color. 
LAST’ING, x. Endurance. 
2A iad of smooth woolen stuff used in 
making shoes, Encyc. of Dom. Econ, 
LAST/ING-LY, adv. Durably ; with continuance. 
LAST/ING-NESS, n. Durability ; the quality or state 
of long continuance, Sidney. 
LAST’LY, ado. In the last place, 

2, In the conclusion ; at last; finally. 
LAST’-MEN/TION-ED, a. Mentioned last, 
LATCH, n. [Fr. loguet ; Arm. licged or clieged, coin- 

ciding with L. ligula, from ligo, to tie, and with 
English lock, Sax. laccan, to catch, The G, blinke, 
D. kliak, coincide with Fr. clenche, which, it n is 
casual, are the Arm. clicged, Eng. to clinch. The 
same word in W. is clicied, a latch, and the It. laccio, 
a snare, L. laqueus; from which we have lace, may 
belong to the same root, The primary sense of the 
root is, to catch, to close, stop, or make fast. 


A small piece of iron or wood used to ‘Gal & 


dvor. Gay, 
LATCH, v. t. To fasten with'a latch ; to fasten. 
Locke. 
2. [Fr.lecher.] Tosmear, [Not used.] Shak. | 


TATE '-KEY,n. A key used to raise the latch of a 
oor, ; 
LATCH’ES, n. pl. Small lines, like loops, used in 
connecting the head and foot of a sail. Smart. 
LATCH’ET, n. [from latch, Fr. lacet.] The string 
that fastens a shoe. Mark i, 
LATE, a. [Sax. let, lat; Goth. lata; D. laat ; Sw. lat + 
Dan, lad, idle, lazy ; Goth. latyan, Sax. latian, to de« 
lay or retard. This word is fram the root of let, the 
sense of which is to draw out, extend, or prolong; 
hence to be slew orlate. (See Let.) This adjective 
has regular terminations of the comparative and su- 
perlative degrees, later, latest, but it has also latter, 
and latest is often contracted into last.} 

1, cate after the usual times; slow; tardy ; 
long delayed ; as, a /ate spring; a latesummer. The 
crops or harvest will be late. 

2. Far advanced toward the end or close; as, a 
late eae of the day. He began ata late period of 
his Jife. 

3. Last, or patil & in any place, office, or charac~ 
ter; as, the late min try ; the late administration, 

4, Existing not long ago, but now decayed or de- 
parted ; as, the late bishop of London, 

5. Not long past ; happening not long ago; recent; 
as, the late rains, We have received late intelligence. 

LATE, adv. After the usual time, or the time ap- 
pointed ; after delay ; as, he arrived late, 

2. After the pipect or usual season. This year 
the fruits ripen 

3. Mot long >go; lately. 

And round them throng 
With leaps and bounds the Jate imprisoned young, Pope, 


the night, day, week, or other particular 


period ; as, to lié*a-bed late; to sit up late at night. . 
Of late, lately + in time_not long past, or near the 
present. The practice is of late uncommon. x 


Too late; after the proper time; not in due time, 
We arrived too late to see the procession. ig 
LAT’ED, a, Belated; being.too late. [JVot used.] | 
LA-TEEN!, a. [Fr. latine.] [ Shak. 
A lateen sail is a triangular sail, extended by o 
Jong yard, which is slung about one quarter the dis- 
tance from the lower end, which is brouglit down at 
thé tack, while the-other. end is elevated at an angle 
of about 45 degrees; used in xebecs, polacres, and 
settees, in the Mediterranean. Jar. Duct. 
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LAT 


LATE'LY, adv. Not long ago; recently. We called 

’ ona gentleman who has lately arrived from Italy. 

La/TEN-CY, 2. [See Latent.] The state of being 
concealed ; abstruseness. Paley. 

LATE’NESS, n. The state of being tardy, or of com- 
ing after the usual time ; as, the lateness of spring or 
of harvest. 

2, Time far advanced in any particular period ; as, 
lateness of the day or night ; lateness in the season ; 
lateness in life. 

3. The slate of being out of time, or after the ap- 
pointed time ; as, the lateness of one’s arrival. 

LA'TENT, a. [L. latens, lateo; Gr. \nPw, dAavOavw; 
Heb. wx, to cover, or rather Ch. NU9, to hide or be 
hid. Class Ld, No, 1, 11.] - 

Hid ; concealed ; secret ; not seen; not visible or 
apparent. We speak of latent motives ; latent rea- 
sons ; latent springs of action. J 

Latent heat; the portion of heat which enters into 
a body while changing its form from the solid to the 
liquid, or from the liquid to the aériform state, with- 
out altering its temperature. Olmsted. 

LA’TENT-LY, adv. Secretly; concealedly ; invisi- 
bly. 

Lati ER, a. [comp. deg. of /ate.] Posterior; subse- 
quent. 

LAT’ER-AL, a. [Fr., from L. lateralis, from latus, a 
side, and broad, Gr. rAarvs; coinciding with W. 
Uéd, Nyd, breadth, and probably with Eng. flat, W. 
plad or llez, or both. The primary sense of these 
words is, to extend, as in ate, let. 

1. Pertaining to the side; as, the lateral view of 
an object. 

2. Proceeding from the side ; the lateral 
branches of a tree ; lateral shoots. 

LAT-ER-AL'L-TY, x. The quality of having distinct 
sides. [WVot used.] Brown. 

LAT’ER-AL-LY, adv. By the side; sideways. 

2. In the direction of the side. Holder. 

LAT’ER-AN, 2. One of the churches at Rome, with 
a palace and other buildings annexed to it. The 
name is said to have been derived from that of a 
man who owned the ground in the time of Nero. 
In this palace several ecclesiastical councils, hence 
called Lateran councils, have been held. P. Cyc. 

A LAT'E-RE, [L.] “A legate a latere, is a pope’s 
legate or envoy, so called because sent from his side, 
from among his favorites and counselors. Parr. 

LAT’ER-ED, a. Delayed. [ Obs.] Chaucer. 

arteehd LI-OUS, a. [L. latus, side, and folium, 
eaf. 

In botany, growi.g on the side of a leaf at the 
base ; as, a laterifolious flower. Lee. Martyn. 
LAT-ER-I/TIOUS, (lat-er-ish’us,) a. [L. lateritius, 

from later, a brick. 

Like bricks ; of the color of bricks. Med. Repos. 

Lateritious sediment ; a sediment in urine resem- 
bling brick dust, observed after the crises of fevers, 
and at the termination of gouty paroxysms. Parr. 

LAT’EST, a. ([superl. deg. of Jate.] Longest after 
the usual time ; tardiest. 

LATE’/WARD, adv. Somewhat late. 

LATH, n. g « clawd, a thin board, or Wath, a rod ; 
Fr. latte ; Sp. latas, pl. ; G. latte; D. lat.] 

1. A thin, narrow board, or slip of wood, nailed 
to the rafters of a building, to support the tiles or 
covering. 

2. A thin, narrow slip of wood, nailed to the studs, 
to support the plastering. 

LATH, v.¢. To cover or line with laths, Mortimer. 

LATH, nx. ([Sax. leth. The signification of this word 
is not clearly ascertained. It may be from Sax. la- 
thian, to call together, and signify, primarily, a meet- 
ing or assembly, See Warentags.) 

In some parte of England, a part oF division of a 
county. Spenser, Spelman, and Blackstone do not 
agree in their accounts of the lath; but, according to 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, the lath, in some 
tounties, answered to the trithing, or third part of a 
county in others. ‘ Wilkins. 

LATHE, n. (Qu. lath, supra, or W. Zathru, to make 
smooth. ] 

A machine by which instruments of wood, ivory, 
metals, and other materials, are tummed and cut into 
a smooth, round form. 

LATH’ED, (latht,) pp. Covered or lined with laths. 

LAFH’ER, ». i. [Sax. lathrian, to lather, to anoint. 
Qu. W. Ilathru, to make smooth, or Ilithraw, to 
glide; Uithrig, slippery, or llyth, soft; Ulyzu, to 
spread. ] 4 

To form a foam with water and soap; to become 
froth, or frothy matter. 

LATH’ER, v. t To spread over with the foam of 
snap, 

LATH/ER, n. Foam or froth made by soap moistened 
with water, 

4 2. Foam or froth from profuse sweat, as of a 
jorse, 


LAFH/ER-ED, pp. 


s0A 
LATHERING, ppr. Spreading over with the foam 

of soap, 
LATH'Y, a, Thin ase lath; long and slender. 
: Chalmers. 


88, 


Spread over with the foam of 
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LAT 


LA-TIB'/U-LIZE, v. %  [L. latibulum, a hiding-place.] | LA-TRI'A, n. [L, from Gr. Aarpera. 
e 


To retire into a den, burrow, or cavity, and li 
dormant in winter; to retreat and lie hid. 
The tortoise latibulizes in October, . Shaw's Zodl. 


LAT'I-CLAVE, n. [L. laticlavium ;. latus, broad, and 
clavus, a stud.] 

A distinctive badge worn by Roman senators. It 
is supposed to have been a broad stripe of purple on 
the fore part of the tunic, set with knobs or cian 

NCYCe 
LAT-I-€OS'TATE, a. Broad- 
ribbed. 
LAT-I-DEN/TATE, a. [latus and dens.}] Broad- 
toothed. . 
LAT-I-FO’/LI-OUS, a, f[latus and folium.] Broad- 
leaved. 
LAT'IN, a. 
Latium, in Italy ; Roman ; as, the Latin language. 

Latin church; the Western church; the Christién 
church in Italy, France, Spain, and other countries, 
where the Latin language was introduced, as dis- 
tinct from the Greek or Eastern church. Encyc. 

LAT’IN, x. The language of the ancient Romans. 
An exercise in schools, consisting in turning Eng- 
lish into Latin, Ascham. 
LAT‘IN-ISM, x A Latin idlom; a mode of speech 
peculiar to the Latins. Addison. 
LAT’IN-IST, n. One skilled in Latin. 
LA-TIN’I-TY, n. Purity of the Latin style or idiom ; 
the Latin tongue. 
LAT’IN-IZE, v.t. To give to foreign words Latin 
terminations and make them Latin. 
R. O. Cambridge. 
LAT’IN-IZE, ». i. To use words or phrases hor- 
rowed from the Latin. Dryden, 
LAT’IN-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Made into Latin ; borrowed 
from the Latin. 
LAT’IN-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving to foreign words Latin 
terminations. 
LAT'IN-LY, ado. 
Latin. [ Obs.] 
LAT-I-ROS/TROUS, a. 
beak. ] 

Having a broad beak, as a bird. 
LAT/ISH, a. [from late.] Somewhat late. 
LAT’I-TAN-CY, 2. [L. latitans, latato, to lie hid, from 

lateo. See Latent. 

The state of lying concealed; the state of lurking. 

Brown. 
LAT/I-TANT, a, Lurking ; lying hid ; gine : 
‘oyle. 
These words are rarely used. See Latent. : 
LAT'I-TAT, 2. [L.; he lurks.] A writ by which a 
person is summoned into the King’s Bench to answer, 
as supposing he lies concealed. Blackstone, 
LAT-I-TA/TION, n._ A lying in concealment. 
LAT’I-TUDE, x. ([Fr., from L. latitudo, breadth ; 
latus, brond ; W. llyl, breadth.] 

1, Breadth; width;,extent from side to side. 

Wotton. 
Locke. 


[latus and costa.] 


So as to understand and write 
Heylin, 
[L. latus, broad, and rostrum, 


Brown. 


2. Room ; space. 

Ta the foregoing senses, little used.) 
. In astronomy, the distance of a heavenly body 
from the ecliptic. 

4. In geography, the distance of any place on the 
globe, north or south of the equator. Boston is situ- 
ated in the forty-third degree of north latitude. 

5. Extent of meaning or construction; indefinite 
acceptation. The words will not bear this latitude 
of construction. 

6, Extent of deviation from a settled point ; free- 
dom from rules or limits ; laxity. 


In human actions, there are no degrees and precise natural limits 


deacribed, Lut a latitude is indulged. Taylor. 
7. Extent. 
1 pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude. Locke, 
LAT-I-TO’/DIN-AL, a. Pertaining to latitude ; in the 


direction of latitude. Gregory. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A’RI-AN, a. _[F'r. latitudinaire.] 

Not restrained; not confined by precise limits; 
thinking or acting at large; lax in religious princi- 
ples or views; as, latitudinarian opinions or doc- 
trines, 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A/RI-AN, 7. One who is moderate 
in his notions, or not restrained by precise settled 
limits in opinion; one who indulges freedom in 
thinking. 

2. In the Church of England, formerly, one who de- 
nied or doubted the divine right or origin of episco- 
pacy, though he admitted its expediency. 

3. In theology, one who departs in opinion from the 
strict principles of orthcdoxy ; or one who indulges 
an undue latitude of thinking and interpretation. 

LAT-I-TU-DIN-A/RI-AN-ISM, n. Undue freedom 
or laxnesa of opinion, particularly in theology. 

Ch. Obs. 

2. Indifference to religion. W. Jones. 

LAT-I-TO'DIN-OUS, a. Having latitude, or large 


LA’/TRANT, a. [L, letro, to bark.] extent, 
Barking. ickell, 
LA/TRATE, v. i. Tobarkasadog. [Wot used.] 


LA-TRA/TION, 2, <A barking. [Vot used.] 


Pertaining to the Latins, a people of |, 


The highest kind of worship, or ‘dat paid to God ; 
distinguistred by the Roman Catholics from dulia, or 
the inferior worship paid to saints. Encyc. 

LAT’KO-BITE, n, [from Latrobe.] A mineral from the 
coast of Labrador, of a pink or rose-red color, allied 
to the feldspars, and consisting of silica, alumina, 
lime, potash, and some manganese, 

LAT’RO-CIN-Y, x, [L. latrocinium.] 

Theft; larceny. [Jot in use.] 

LAT’'TEN, n. [Fr. leton or laiton; D. latoen; Arm. 
laton. 

1. In the middle ages, a fine kind of brass used for 
crosses, candlesticks, &c. Francis. 

2. Sheet tin; iron plate covered with tin. 

LAT’TEN-BRASS, n. Plates of milled brass reduced 
to different thicknesses, according to the uses they 
are intended for ; sometimes called Latten. Encye. 

LAT’TER, a, [An irregular comparative of late.] 

1. Coming or happening after something else; op- 
posed to Former; cs the former and latter rain; 
former or latter harvest. 

2. Mentioned the last of two. 


The difference between reason and revelation—and in what 
Watts, 


sense the latler is superior. 


3. Modern ; lately done or past; as, in these latter 


ages. 
LAT’TER-LY, adv. Of late; in time not long past; 
lately. Richardson. 
LAT’TER-MATH, x. The latter mowing; that 
which is mowed after a former mowing ; the after- 
math. 
LAT'TICE. (lJat/tis,)) . [Fr. lattis, a covering of 
LAT’TICE-WORK, laths, from latte, a lath: W. 
cledrwy, from cledyr, a board, shingle, or rail.]. 
Any work of wood or iron, made by crossing laths, 
rods, or bars, and forming* open squares like net- 
work ; as, the lattice of a window. 
LAT’TICE, 2. A window of lattice-work. __ 
The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried through 
the lattice. — Judges v. r 
LAT’TICE, a. Consisting of cross pieces ; ns, lattice- 
work. ; ; 
2, Furnished with lattice-work ; as, a lattice win- 


dow. — 
LAT’TICE, », t. To form with cross bars, and open 
work. 
2. To furnish with a lattice. 

LAT’TIC-ED; pp. or a. Furnished with a lattice. 
LA'TUS REC'TUM, 2 [L.] In conic sections, the 
same as PaRAMETER. Brande. 
LAUD, n.- [L. laus, laudis ; W. clod; Ir. cloth; allied 
to Gr. «dew, xheos. This is from the same root as 
Eng. loud, G. laut, and the primary sense is, to strain, 

to utter sound, to cry out. See gee : 
1. Praise ; commendation ; an extolling in words ; 


honorable mention. [Little used.] Pope. 
2, That part of divine worship which consists in 
praise. ' Bacon. 


3. Music or singing in honor of any one. 

4, Lauds, in the Roman Catholic church, the prayers 
formerly used at daybreak, between those of matins 
and prime. Brande. 

LAUD, v. t. [L. laudo.]} ; 

To praise in words alone, or with words and sing- 

ing ; to celebrate. Bentley, 
LAUD/A-BLE, a. [L. laudabilis.] 

1. Praiseworthy ; commendable ; as, laudable mc~ 
tives ; laudable actions. 

2. Healthy ; salubrious ; as, laudable juices of the 
body. Arbuthnot. 

3. Healthy ; well digested ; as, landable pus. 

LAUD’A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of deserving 
praise ; praiseworthiness; as, the Jaudableness of de- 
signs, purposes, motives, or actions. 

[Laupasiuity, in a like sense, has been used, but 
rarely. 

LAUD’ a aiy adv. 
LAUD/A-NUM, n. 
LL. laudo, to Leila 

Opium prepared in spirit or wine; tincture of 

opium. 
LAUD.A/TI ON, 2. Praise ; commendation. 
LAUD/A-TIVE, x. [L. laudativus.] 
A panegyric; aeulogy. [Little used.] Bacon. 
LAUD/A-TO-RY, a. Containing praise ; tending to 
raise. 
LAUD‘A-TO-RY, nm That which contains praise. 
Milton. 


In a manner deserving praise. 
[A contraction of laudandum, from 


LAUD/ER, n, One who praises. 

LAUD/ING, ppr. Praising ; celebrating. 

LAUGH, (laff,) v.% [Sax, hlihan; Goth, hlahyan; G, 
lachen: D. lachgen; Sw. le; Dan. leer; Heb. and Ch, 
ays, laag. Class Lg, No. 17.] 

1. To make the noise and exhibit the features 
which are characteristic of mirth in the human 
species, Violent laughter is accompanied with the 
shaking of the sides, and all laughter expels breath ~ 
from the lungs. Bacon 


2. In poetry, to be gay; to appear gay, chee’ ‘al, 
pleasant, lively, or brilliant. a . 

Phen laughe the chiliieh sear with flowerets crowned, Dryden, 
phioe wii Pope. 


And o’er the foaming bowl, the Inu; ie. | 


i. 
2 4 
, 


i 


LAU} 


To laugh at; to ridicule; to treat with some degree 
of contempt. 
~" Wa fool to\Jaugh at, which he valued more. Pope. 
EAUGH, v.t. To ridicule or deride; with out; as, to 
lowgk one out-of a plan. 
‘To laugh to scorn; to deride ; to treat with mock- 
ery, contempt, and scorn. Wek. ii. 
LAUGH, (laff,) x. An expression of mirth peculiar to 
ifm human species, 
But feigns a laugh, to soe me search around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found, Pope. 
LAUGH’A-BLE, (laff’a-bl,)c. That may justly excite 
langhter ; as, a laughable story ; a laughable scene. 
LLAUGH’A-BLE-NESS, 2, he quality of being 

laughable, oe 
LAUGH!A-BLY, adv. Inamanner to excite laughter. 
LAUGH’-AND-LAY-DOWN’, n. A game at cards. 


Skelton. 

LAUGH’ED, (Taft, ) 

LAUGH’ER, (laff 
of merriment. 

Tho laughers are a majority. Pope. 

LAUGHIING, (laff’ing,) ppr. ora, Expressing mirth 
in a particular manner. 

LAUGH’ING, (laff/ing,) n. Laughter. 

LAUGH'ING-LY, (laff/ing-ly,) ado. In a merry way; 
with laughter, 

LAUGH'ING-GAS, nx. Nitrous oxyd, or protoxyd of 
nitrogen ; so called from the exhilaration and laugh- 
ter which it ordinarily produces when inhaled. 

Brande. 

LAUGH'ING-STOCK, a. An object of ridicule; a 
butt of sport. ° Spenser. Shak. 

LAUGH'TER, (léff'ter,) m. Convulsive merriment ; 
an expression of mirth peculiar to man, consisting in 
a peculiar noise and configuration of features, with a 
shaking of the sides, and expulsion of breath. 

Tsaid of laughter, It is mad. — Eccles, fi. 


LAUGH’TER-LESS, a. Without laughing. 
LAUGH'-WOR-FHY, a. Deserving to be laughed at. 
; B, Jonson. 
LAU/MON-ITE, n. Efflorescent zeolite ; so called 
from Laumont, its discoverer. It is found in lami- 
nated masses, in groups of prismatic crystals or pris- 
matic distinct concretions. Exposed to the air, it 
disintegrates, Cleaveland. 
LAUNCE, xn. Balance. [Obs.] 5 
That Fortune all in equal launce doth sway. Spenser. 


LAUNCH, v. t. To move or cause to slide from the 
jand into the water; as, to launch a ship. 

LAUNCH, v.i. To go forth, as a ship into the water; 
as, to launch into the wide world. Hence, 

2. To expatiate in language; as, to launch into a 

wide fiold of discussion. 

‘LAUNCH, n. The sliding or movement of a ship from 
the land into the water, on ways prepared for the 


pret. and pp. of Laucn. 
er,) rn. One who laughs or is fond 


purpose. 

2. A kind of boat, longer, lower, and more flat- 
bottomed than a long-boat. Mar. Dict. 
LAUNCH’/ED, (ldncht,) pp. Moved into the water; 

expatiated on. ‘ 
LAUNCH'ING, ‘ppr. Moving into the water; expa- 
liating. 
LAUND, x. Alawn. [Wot used. Chaucer. 
LAUN’DER, (lan/‘der,) 2. [from L. lavo, to wash.] 

A washerwoman ; also, a long and hollow trough, 
used by miners to receive the powdered ore from the 
box where itis beaten. | Encye. 

LAUN'DER, (ldn’der,) v.t. To wash; to wet. Shak, 
LAUN'DER-ER, (lin/‘der-er,) n. A man who follows 
the business of washing clothes. Butler. 
(LAUN’DRESS, (lén/dress,) n. [Fr. lavandiere; Sp. 

a It. lavendaia ; from L. lavo, Sp. lavar, to 
wash. 

A washerwoman; a female whose employment 
is to wash clothes. 

LAUN’DRESS, (lin/dress,) v.¢ ([Supra.] To 
lo: 


prac- 
tice washing. 
¢ 


Blount. 


“LAUN’DRY, (lan’dry,) n. [Sp. lavadero.] 
1, A washing. Bacon. 
2. The place or room where clothes are washed. 


“LAU'RE-ATE, a. [L. laureatus, from laurea, a lau- 
rel. 
ecked or invested with laurel ; as, laureate hearse. 
Milton. 
Soft on her lap her laureate son reelines. Pope, 


Poet laureate; in Great Britain, an officer of the 
king’s household, whose business is to compose ¢n 
ode annually for the king’s birthday, and for the new 
year. It is said this title was first given him in the 
time of Edward IV. oncyc. 

LAU‘RE-ATE, v.t. To honor with a degree in the 
university, and a present of a wreath of patel, 
‘arton. 


_LAU’RE-A-TED, pp. Honored with a degtee and a|_ 


Jaurel wreath. 


_LAU‘RE-ATE-SHIP, ». Office of a laureate. 
_LAU'RE-A-TING, ppr. Honoring with a degree and 


a yaurel wreath. 


 LAU-RE-A'/TION, n. The act of conferring a degree 


‘Tp %he university, together with a wreath of Jaurcl ; 


LAY 


an honor bestowed on those who excelled in writing 
verse, This was an ancient practice at Oxford, from 
which probably originated the denomination cf poet 
laureate. A Warton. 

LAU/REL, 2. [L. laurus; It. lauro; Fr. laurier; Sp. 
laurel; Port. laureiro; W. Uorwyz, llorwyzen, laurel- 
wood, from the root of Uawr, a floor, lor, that 
spreads; Dan. laur-ber-tree; G. lorbeer, the laurel 
or bayberry. Laur coincides in elements with flow- 
er, floreo.] 

The English of Zaurus, a genus of plants of sev- 
eral species. The Jaurel was dedicated to Apsllo, 
and used in making garlands or wreaths for vic- 
tors, &c, Encyc. 

LAU/REL-ED, a. Crowned or decorated with laurel, 
or with a laurel wreath ; laureate. 
LAU'RES-TINE, n. [L. laurustinus.] 
A plant, the Viburnum Tinus, an evergreen shrub 
or tree, of the south of Europe. 
LAU-RIF’ER-OUS, c. [L. laurus and fero, to bear.] 
Producing or bringing laurel. 
LAU'RIN, x. A fatty, acrid matter contained in the 
berries of the laurel, Brande. 
Lgus DE' nee) Praise to God. 
| LAUS/KRAUT, n. [G. lausekraut, louse-plant.] 
A plant of the genus Delphinium. 
LAU/TU, x A band of cotton, twisted and worn on 
the head of the Inca of Peru, as a badge of royalty, 
J. Barlow. 
LA/VA, n. [Probably from flowing, and from the root 
of L, fluo, or lavo ; It. laua, a stream, now lava.] 
1. A mass or stream of melted minerals or stony 
matter which bursts or is thrown from the mouth or 
sides of a volcano, and is sometimes ejected in such 
quantities as to overwhelm cities. Catania, at the 
foot of Etna, las often been destroyed by it, and, in 
1783, a vast tract of land in Iceland was overspread 
by an irruption of Java from Mount Hecla. 
2. The same matter when cool and hardened. 
LA'VA-LIKE, a. Resemblimg lava.’ 
LA-VA'TION, xn, [L. lavatio, from lavo.] 

A washing or cleansing. Hakewill. 
LAV’A-TO-RY, x. [See Lave.] A place for wash- 


ng. 
5 A wash or lotion for a diseased part. 
3. A place where gold is obtained by washing. 
Encye, 
LAVE, v.t. [Fr. laver; Sp. lavar ; It, lavare; L. iavo; 
Gr. Aovw ; Sans. allava; probably contracted from Ja- 
go or laugo.] FP 2 
To wash ; to bathe ; a word used chiefly in poetry or 


rhetoric. Milton. Dryden. 
LAVE, nx. [Sax. lafan, to leave.] 
he remainder ; others. [ Scottish.] 
LAVE, v.2. To bathe; to wash one’s self. Pope. 
LAVE, v.t. (Fr. lever.} : 
To throw up or out; to lade out. 


LAV’ED, pp. Bathed; washed. 

LAVE/-EAR-ED, a. Having large, pendent ears. 
Not in use.) Bp. Hall. 
LA-VEER’, wv. t. [Fr. louvoyer, or louvrer ; D. lavee- 

ren. 

Te seamen’s language, to tack; to sail back and 
forth. ry den. 

I believe this word is not in‘common use. ] 

LAVE’MENT, 2. [Fr.] A washing or bathing. 

+ 2. A clyster. 

LAV/EN-DER, x. [L. larandula.] 

An aromatic plant, Lavandula. 

LAV/EN-DER-WA’TER, 2. A liquor composed of 
apirits of wine, essential oil of lavender, and am- 
bergris. 

LA’VER, z. lg lavoir, from laver, to lave.] 

A‘ vessel for washing; a large basin; in Scripture 
history, @ basin placed in the court of the Jewish tab- 
ernacle, where the officiating priests washed their 
hands and feet, and the entrails of victims. Encyc. 

LA/VER, n. The fronds or leaves of certain maripe 
plants, potted in order to be eaten. mart, 

LAV'ER-OCK, n._ The lark. [Scottish.] [See Larx.] 

LAV'ING, ppr. Washing ; bathing. 

LAV'ISH, a. [I know not from what source we have 
received this word.- It coincides in elements with 
L, liber, free, liberal, and L. lavo, to wash.] 

1. Prodigal; expending or bestowing with profu- 
sion; profuse. Me was lavish of expense ; lavish of 
praise ; lavish of encomiums; lavish of censure ; lav- 
tsh of blood and treasure. 

2. Wasteful ; expending without necessity ; liberal 
to a fault. Dryden. 

3. Wild; unrestrained. 

Curbing his lavieh spirit, Shak. 

LAV'‘ISH, v. t. To expend or bestow witi) profusion ; 

as, to lavish praise or encomiums. 

2. To waste ; to expend without necessity or use ; 
to squander ; as, to lavish money on vices and amuse- 


[Wot in use.] 
B. Jonson, 


ments, 
RAV CED, (lav/isht,) pp. Expended profusely ; 
wasted, 
LAV'ISH-ER, n. A prodigal ; a profzse person. 
LAV'ISH-ING, ppr. Expending or laying out with 
' profusion ; wasting. 
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LAV/ISH-LY, adv. Wéth profuse expenss ; prodigal- 
ly ; wastefully. Dryden. Pope. 
LAV/ISH-MENT, x. Prodigality: profuse expendl- 

ture. 
LA SEE, nm. Profusion ; prodigality, Spenser. 
-VOL 
LA-VOL'TA, ; n. [It. la volia, the turn.] 
An old dance in which was much turning and cae 
pering. Shak. 
It is thus described by Sir John Davies : — 
A loft j leaping round, 
Where teeie ae tt al pear entwined, 


And whirl themaelves with sirict embracements round, 
And still their feet an anapest do sound, 


LAW, 2. [Sax. laga, lage, lag, or lah; Sw. lag ; Dan. 
lov: It. legge; Sp. ley: Fr. lot; L. lex; from the root 
of lay, Sax. lecgan, Goth, lagyan. (See Lay.) A law 
is that which Is laid, eet, or fixed, like statute, consti- 
tution, from L. rial 

1A rule, particularly an established or permanent 
Tule, prescribed by the supreme power of a state to 
its subjects, for regulating their actions, particularly 
their social actions, Laws are imperative or manda- 
tory, commanding what shall be done; prohtbitory, 
restraining from what is to be forborne ; or permts- 
sive, declaring what may be done without incurring 
a penalty. The laws which enjoin the duties of pi- 
ety and morality are prescribed by God and found in 
the Scriptures, 


Law ‘s beneficence acting by rule, Burke. 


2. Municipal law, is a rule of civil conduct pros 
scribed by the supreme power of a state, command. 
ing what its subjects are to do, and prohibiting what 
they are to forbear; a statute. 

Municipal or civil laws are established by the de- 
crees, edicts, or ordinances of absolute princes, as 
emperors and kings, or by the formal acts of the leg-' 
islatures of free states. Law, therefore, is sometimes 
equivalent to Decrer, Epict, or ORDINANCE. s.«+ 

3. Law of nature, is a rule of conduct arising out 
of the natural relations of human beings, eetablish 
by the Creator, and existing prior to any positive 
cept. Thus it is a luw of nature that one man shoul 
not injure another, and murder and fraud would be 
crimes, independent of any prohibition from a sy 
preme power. yo . 

4, Laws of animal ature; the inherent principles 
by which the economy-and functions of animal bod- 
ies are performed, such as respiration, the circula- 
tion of the blood, digestion, nutrition, various secre- 
tions, &c. 

5. Laws of vegetation; the principles by which 
plants are produced, and their growth carried on till 
they arrive to perfection. 

6. Physical laws, or laws of nature; the invariable 
tendency or determination of any species of matter 
to a particular form with definite properties, and the 
determination of a body to certain motions, changes, 
and relations, which uniformly take place in the 
same circumstances, is called a physical law. These 
tendencies or determinations, whether called laws 
or affections of matter, have been established by the 
Creator, and are, with a peculiar felicity of expres- 
sion, denominated, in Scripture, ordinances of Heaven. 

7. Laws of nations ; the rules that regulate tle mu- 
tual intercourse of nations or states, These rules 
depend on natural Jaw, or the -principles of justice 
which spring from the social state ; or they are found- 
ed on customs, compacts, treaties, leagues, and 
agreements, between independent communities. —, 


By the law of nations, we are to understand that code of public 
instruction, which defines the rights and prescribes the due 
ties of nations, in their intercourse with each other, Kent. « 


8. Moral. law ; a law which prescribes to men their 
religious and socia! dutios, in other words, their du- 
ties to God and to each other. The mora! law ie 
‘summarily contained in the decalogue, or ton com- 
mandments, written by the finger of God on two 
tables of stone, and delivered to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. Ez. xx. 

9. Ecclesiastical law; x rule of action prescribed for 
the government of a church, 

10. Canon law; the body of ecclesiastical Romen 
law. 

1l. Written or statute law; a law or rule of action 
prescribed or enacted by the fegislative power, and 
promulgated and recorded in writing ; a written stat- 
ute, ordinance, edict, or decree. 

12, Unwritten or common law; a rule of ction 
which derives its authority from long usage or estab- 
lished custom, which has been immeémorially received 
and recognized by judicial tribunals. As this law 
can be traced to no positive statutes, its rules or prin- 
ciples are to be found only in the records of courts, 
and in the reports of judicial decisions, 

13. By-law; a law of a city, town, or private cor- 
poration. [See By. 

14. Mosaic law; the institutions of Moses, or the 
code of laws prescribed to the Jews, as distinguished 
from the gospel. 

15. Ceremonial law ; the Mosnic institutions, which 
prescribe the external rites and ceretnonies to be 
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gerved by the Jews, as distinct from the moral pre- LAW!-MARUING @ Enacting laws. : 


, which are of perpetual obligation. 
16. A rule of-direction ; a directory ; as reason and 
natural conscience. 
Thees, baring not tho law, are a low to themeclves, — Roni, §, 
17. That which governs or has a tendency to rule; 
that which has the power of controlling. 
+ But I eve another law in my members warring againat the law 
of 4 mind, and bangag me Into captivity to the law of sin 
w Jp ln my members,’ — Rom. vii. 
18, The word of God; the doctrines and precepts 
of God, or his revealed wil). 
But hie-delight a in the Jaw of the Lord, and in hia law doth he 
meditate day and night. — Pa, L 
19, The Old Testament. 
Te & not written in your Jaw, I sald, Ye are gods? — John x, 


20. The inetitutions of Moses, as distinct from the 
other parte of the Old Testament; as, the law and 
the prophets, 

21. A rule or uxiom of science or art ; settled prin- 
ciple ; as, the lawe of versification or poetry. 

22. Law martial, or martial law; the rules ordained 
for the government of an Ley! or military force. 

93,. Marine laws; rules for the regulation of navi- 
gation and the commercial intercourse of nations. 

24, Commercial law, law-merchant; the system of 
rules by which trade and cammercial intercourse are 
Fegulated between merchants, 

25. Judicial process ; prosecution of right in courts 
of law. 

Tom Touchy fs a fellow famous fr taking the law of every 

body. Spectator. 

Hence the phrese to go to law, to prosecute; to 
éeck redress in a legal unal. 

26. Jurisprudence ; as in the title doctor of laws. 

97. In general, law ie a rule of action prescribed 
for th. government of rational beings or moral 
agents, to which rule beta are bound to yield obe- 
dience {n default of which they are exposed to pun- 
ishmeut ; or law ie a certain inherent, instinctive 

nsion of irrational animals to particular actions ; 
or an invariable determination or tendency of inani- 
mate bodies to certain motions, combinations, and 
forms. 

Law is not a series of actions, but tho cause or 
Principle from which they proceed, and of which 
bey" are the evidence. 

\ Clvil law, Criminal lam See Civum and Carm- 


WAL. 
(Py hao roeppet d in Jegal writi 
lan 6; the language used in legal writings 
and fame pationincly the Norman dialect or Old 
French, which was used in judicial proceedings from 
the days of William the Conqueror to the 36th year 
of Edward III. 

Wager of law; a species of trial formerly used in 
England, in which the defendant gave security that 
he would, on a certain day, make his law; that is, 
he would make oath that he owed nothing to the 


plaintiff, and would uce eleven of his neighbors 
as compurgators, who should swear that they be- 
Yeved their consciences that he had sworn the 
truth. Blackstone. 
LAW’'-BREAK-ER, x, One who violates the law. 
Milton. 
LAW’-DAY, x. A day of open court. Shak. 


2. A leet or sheriff’s court. 

LAW ’'FIUL, «. Agreeable to law; conformable to 
law ; allowed by law; legitimate. That is deemed 
lawful which no law forbids, but many things are 
lawful which are not expedient. 

2. Constituted by law; rightful; as, the las/fwl 
owner of lands. 

LAW'FUL-LY, adv. Legally; in accordance with 

w ; without violating law. Wo may lawfully do 
what the laws do not forbid, 

LAW’FYL-NESS, 2. The quality of being conform- 
able to law; legality. The lawfulness of an action 
does not always prove its propriety or expedience, 

LAW'GIV-ER, x. [law and give.] One who makes 
or enacts a law ; a legislator. Swift. 

LAW’GIV-ING, a. Making or enacting laws; legis- 
lative, Waller. 

LAW’'ING, x. Enxpeditation; the act of cutting off 

e claws and balls of the fore feet of mastiffs, to pre- 
vent them from running after deer. - Blackstone. 

LAW’LESS, «. Not subject to law ; unrestrained by 

™ Boat a feaiere rant lawless men, 
ont to Jaw; illegal; unauthorized; as, a 
lawless ae 5 el eee 
i Ho weeds no indirect nor lawless courte. Shak. 
3. Not subject to the ordinary laws of nature ; un- 
controlled. 
He, meteor-like, flames lawlees through the void, Pope, 


LAW’LESS-LY, ade. In a manner contrary to law. 

Shak. 

LAW’LESS-NESS, x. The quality or state of being 
unrestrained by law ; disorder. Spenser. 
LAW!-LORE, n, Ancient law learning. Jefferson. 

W'-~MAK’ER, n. One who enacts or ordains 


ws ; a legislator; a lawgiver. Law-makers should 
ot be law-breakers, Adage. 
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W!-MON'GER,n. A low dealer in law; a petti- 
ton. 


onger. Afilten. 
LAWN, #. ([W. Nex, an open, clear place. It is the 
same word as land, with an appfopriate significa: 
ht as coincides with plain, planus, Ir. cluain, Sp. 
Oe : 

An open space between woods; a space of ground 
cuveeed a with grass, generally in front of or around 
a house or mansion. 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing tho tender hezbs, were Interspersed, 
LAWN, 2. [Fr. linpn, from lin, flax, L. linum.] 

A sort of fine linen or cambric. Its use in the 
sleeves of bishops explains the following line : — 

A saint in crepe is twiee a saint in lawn. Pope. 


LAWN, a, Mede of lawn. 
LAWN’Y, a. Level, as a plain; like a lawn. 
2. Made of lawn. Bp. ‘Hall. 
LAW'SOIT, x. [See Surt.] A suit in law for the 
recovery of a supposed right ; a process in law insti- 
tuted by a party to compel another to do him justice. 
LAW’YER, nx. [That is, lawer, contracted from lew- 
wer, law-man. , 

One versed in the laws, ora practitioner of Jaw ; 
one whose profession is to institute suits in courts of 
law, and to prosecute or defend the cause of clients. 
This is a general*term, comprehending attorneys, 
counselors, solicitors, barristers, sergeants, and ed- 
vocates. 

LAW’YER-LIKE, «. Like a real lawyer. 
LAW'YER-LY, a. Judicial. Milton. 
ee [L. larus; Sp. laso; It. lasso; Fr. lache, for 


1, Pcas' flabby ; soft; not tense, firm, or rigid; 
as, laz flesh ; a laz fiber. 
b. Slack 3 not tight or tense; as, a Jaz cord, 

3. Not firmly united ; of loose texture ; as, gravel 
and the like lazer matter. Woodward. 
4, Not rigidly exact ; as, a lax moral diecourse. 

5. Not strict ; as, laz morals. [ Baker. 
6. Loose in the intestines, and having toe frequent 
discharges. 
LAX, n. A looseness; diarrhea. : 
2. A species of fish or salmon. [Sax. lez.] [Vet 


in eee 
LAX-A'TION, n. [L. lazatio.] 
The act of loosening or slackening ; or the state of 
beiag loose or slackened. ; 
LAX/A-TIVE, a, [Fr. lazatif, from L. lazo.] 


Milton, 


Having the power or quality of loosening or open- E 


ing the iatestines, and relieving from constipation. 
LAX!A-TIVE, ». A medicine that relaxes the intes- 
fines, and relieves fom costiveness ; a gentlé purga- 
ive. 
LAX! A-TIVE-NESS, x. The quality of relaxing. 
LAX’I-TY, 2. lazitas. 
1. Looseness ; slackness ; che opposite of Tznsz- 
wese or Tension. 
2. Loosaness of texture, sine 
3. Want of exactness or precision ; as, lazity of ex- 


pression. 
< Soasenest defect of exactness; as, laxity of 
morals, : 
5. Looseness, as of the intestines ; the opposite of 
Costivznnzss. 
6. Openness ; not closenese. 
LAX’'LY, adv. Loosely ; without exactness, Rees. 
LAX/NESS, x. Loozeness ; softness; flabbiness ; as, 
the lazness of flesh or of muscles. a 
2. Laxity ; the opposite of Tznsrow: 
Loogeneas, as of morals or discipline. 
4, Looseness, as of the intestines. 
5. Slackness, as of a.cord. : 
lay in the county of 


LAY, pret. of Liz. The estate 
Hartford. 
‘When Abab heard these words, he rent bin clothea, aod put 
sackoloths spom his bend, und Shated and Jay in sackcloth, — 
1 Kings : 
LAY, 0. t.; pret. and pp. Larp. [Sax. lecgan, legan ; 
D. leggen; G. legen; Sw. lagga; Dan. legger; Russ. 
loju; L. loco, whence locus, W. Ue, place, Eng. ley or 
lea; W. Ueau, to lay. Hence Fr. licu, Arm. lech, a 
place ; Iz. legadk, Arm. ,tolay. The primary 
sense is, tosend or throw ; hence this word is the L, 
lego, legare, differently applied ; Gr. Acyouat, to lie 


down; Eth. ravayat laka, to send, whence lackey. 
Class ‘Lg, No. 1, 21. It coincides with ledge and 
with lie. 

1. Literally, to throw down ; hence, to put or place ; 
applied to things broad or long, and in thia respect 
differing from Sxt.. We lay a book on the table, when 
we place it on its side; but we set it on the end. We 
lay the foundation of a house ; but we set a building 
on its foundation. 

He laid his robe from him. — Jonah fil. 

Boft on the flowery herb I found me laid. Béilion, 

wo er ethic lial aeglth Maen eae! ots 


2. To beat down; to prostrate. Violent winds, 
with rain, ley corn and grass. 

8. To settle ; to fix and keep from rising. A show- 
er lays the dust. 


LAY 


4, To place in order; to dispose with regularity in 
aiding; as, to lay bricks or stones, in constructing 
wi 


5. To spread on a surface; as, to loy plaster or 


int. ri 
6. To spread or set ; as, to lay snares, 
7. To calm ; to appease ; to still; to allay. 
Afver a tempest, when the winds are laid, - Waller. 
8 To quiet ; to still; to restrain from walking; 9a, 
to am phe dex 2 ; oa Li’ . 
o spread and set in order; to prepere tw 
lay a table for dinner. ¢ ee hrs 
10. To place in the earth for growth. 
The chief time of aying gilly-flowers is in July, Meriimer. 
1l. To play at hazard ; to wage; to stake; as, to 
~ on or or —— ; bebo dl wager. a 
o bring forth ; to ude ; as. e; 
13. To add ; to Join, 1 ed 
Woe to thea that Join house to house, tbat Joy fleld to fold, — 
ia. Ve 
14 To put; to apply. 
She layeth her hand to the spindle. — Prov. xxxi 
15. To assess ; to charge ; to impose; as, to lay a 
fax on land ; to ‘lay a duty on salt, aoe , 
16, To charge ; to impute ; as, tu lay blame on one ¢ 
to lay want of prudence to one’s charge. 
17. To impose, as evil, burden, or punishment. 
The Lord bath laid on him the iniquity of us all. — Is, lili. 


18, To enjoin as a duty ; as, to lay commands on 


one. 
19. To exhibit ; to present or offer; a3, to lay an 
indictmént in a particular county. 
20. To prostrate ; to slay. 
The leaders first 
He laid along. | Dryden 
21. To depress and lose sight of, by sailing or dee 
parting from ; as, to lay the land ; a seaman’s By 
22, To station ; to set; as, to lay an ambus 
23. To contrive ; to scheme ; to plan. 
To lay a cable; to twist or unite the strands, 
To lay apart ; to put away ; to reject. 
' Lay apart all filthinees. — James i. 
To lay aside; to put off or away; not to retain. 
ide 
endl game i ey bo a the sin that doth so eaallp 
2. To discontinue ; as, to lay aside the use of any 


thing. 2 

To lay away} to reposit in store; to put aside for 
preservation. 2 ; 

To iy bere to exhibit; to show ; to presemt te 
view. The papers are laid before congress, 

To lay by ; to reserve for future ure, 


Lat every one of you lay by him in stote, ao Geil hath prompared 
him, —~ 1 Cor. xvi, 
2. To put away ; to diamiss. 
bra for the 
ee ee ee 


3. To put off. 
And che erose and went away, und laid by hor vell. — Gen, 
xxxviil. 
Tu lay down; to deposit, as @ pledge, equivalent, 
or satisfaction ; to resign. 
I lay down my life for the sheep, — John x. 


2. To give up; to resign; to quit or relinquish ; as, 
to lay dewn an office or commission. ‘ 

3. To quit; to surrender the use of ; as, to lay dewn 
one’s arme. 

4. To offer or advance ; as, to lay down_a 
tion or principle. 

Te lay one’s self down ; to commit to repose. 

I will both lay me down in peace and sleep, — Ps. iv. 


To lay hold of; to seize; to catch. To Jey hold om, 
is used in a like sense, Locks. 

To lay in; to store; to treasure; to provide pre 
viously. : fi Re 

To on; to apply with force ; to inflict; as, te 
lay on blows. 

To lay open; to open ; to make bare ; to uncover; 
algo, to show ; to expose; to reveal; as, to ley oper 
the designs of an enemy. 

To lay over; to spread ore 5 te, tnoreat to cover 
the surface ; as, to lay over with gold or silver. 

To lay out; to expend; as, to lay out money, oF 
sums of money. 

9. To display ; to discover. 

He takes occasion to lay out and false sonfidence in all 

its eplora. 100)" ood Atterbury. 

3. To plan ; to dispose in order the several parts; 
4s, to lay out a garden. 

4, To dress in grave-clothes, and place in a decent 
posture ; as, to lay out a corpse. Shakspeare uses to 
lay forth. a 

5. To exert; as, to lay out all one’s strength. Bo 
with the reciprocal pronoun, to lay one’s self out, ig 
to exert strength. ot 

To ley to; to charge upon; toimpute, Sidney. 

2. To apply with vigor. " 

3, To attack or harass. [Obs.] 


‘ 
f 


ba YY 


4. To check the motion of a ship, and cause her 
to be stationary. ; 

To lay together: to collect; to bring to one place; 
also, to bring into one view. 

To lay to heart; to permit to affect greatly. 

To lay under : to subject to; as, to lay one under re- 
straint or obligation. 

To lay up; to store; to treasure ; to reposit for fu- 
ture use. 

Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. — Matt. vi. 


2. To confine to the bed or chamber. He is laid 
up with the gout. 

3. To dismantle, and place in a dock or some safe 
place, as a ship. 4 

To lay siege; to besiege; to encompass with an 
army. 

To lay wait ; to station for private attack ; to lay in 
ambush for. 

To lay the course, in sailing, is to sail toward the 
port intcnded without jibing. 

To lav waste; to destroy ; to desolate ; to deprive 
of inhabitants, improvements, and productions. 

To ley the land, in seamen’s language, is to cause 
the land apparently to sink or appear lower, by sail- 
ing from it, the distance diminishing the elevation. 
LAY, v.i. To bring or produce eggs. 

e i re them lay the 
ee 
2. To contrive ;to form a scheme. [Unusual.] 

To lay about ; to strike or‘throw the arms on all 
sides; to act with vigor. Spenser. South, 

To lay at; to strike or to endeavor to strike. 

The sword of him that layeth at him can not hold, —Job xii. 


To lay in for; to make overtures for ; to engage or 
secure the possession of. 
5 T have lai! in for these, Dryden. 
To lay on; to strike; to beat ; to deal blows inces- 
gantly and with vehemence. 
@ To act with vehemence; used of expenses. Shak. 
To lay out ; to purpose ; to intend. He lays out to 
make_a journey. 
2. To take measures: 
ade gizict | herever I came, and latd out for intelli- 
ie eo 1 pe ial : . “Woodward. 
To lay upon; to wager upon. Smart. 
2. Toimportune. [| Obs. ? 

LAY, x. That which lies or is laid; a row; 9 stra- 
tum; a layer; one rank in a seriés reckoned up- 
ward ; as, a lay of wood. — 

A viol should have a lay of wire-strings below. Bacon. 
2. A bet; a wager. ittle used.) Graunt. 


3. Station ; rank. ‘ot rape l 
LAY, n. [Sax. leag, leak, lege; W. We; Russ. lug; L. 
locus; Fr. lieu. (See Lay, the verb.) The words 


which signify place, are from verbs which e 

getting or laying. It is written also Ley, and Lza, 
but less properly.] ie maby 

A meadow ; a plain or plat af grass land. 
A tuft of daisies on a flow é Di 
The lowing berd wind th the cea. toa 

LAY, x. [Sax. legh or ley; Gr. Anxew, to sound. Ft 
might also be deduced from G. lied, a song; D. id. ; 
Sax. leoth ; Scot. leid, lede, or luid; Ir. lytch; Gael. 
leoidh i. the root of loud, L. laudo, plaudo, Sax. 
Alydan. 

1, A song; as, a soft ley; immortal lays. Milton, 
2. A species of narrative poetry among the ancient 
minstrels ; as, the Lay of the Last Minstrel. W. Scott. 

LAY, a. [Fr. li, L. laicus, It. laico, Sp. lego, a lay- 
man; Gr. Aaixos, from aos, people ; Sax. leod.]} 

Pertaining to the laity or people, as distinct from 
the clergy; not clerical; as, a lay person; a ley 

eacher ; a ley brother. 

Y¥’-BROFH’ER, (-bruth’er,) xn. One received into 
a convent of monks under the three vows, but not 
in holy orders. Brande 

LAY’-€LERK’, x. A layman who leads the responses 
of the congregation, &c., in the church service. Hook. 

LAY’-ELD/ER, n. In the Presbyterian- church, the 
same as Evprr, which see. 

LAY’ER, (la/er.) ». [from lay, the verb.] A stratum; 
a bed; a py spread over another; as, a, layer of 
clay or of sand. 

2. A course, as of bricks, stones, &c.° 

3. A shoot or twig of a pet not' detached from 
the stock,-laid under ground for growth or propaga- 
tion. Encyc. 

4. One that lays, as a hen. Mortimer. 

LAY’ER-ING, nz. A propagating by layers. Gardner. 

LAY'ER OUT, x. One who expends money; a steward. 

LAY’ER UP,» One who reposits for future use; a 
treasurer. 

LAY'-FIG/URE, ) x. A figure made of wood or cork, 

LAY'MAN, in imitation of the human body. 
It can be placed in any position or attitude, and 
serves, When clothed, as a model for the drapery, &c. 

Brown. 

‘LAY'ING, ppr. Putting; placing; applying; im- 

zivn 3 Wagering, 

Y'ING, n. The first coat on laths of plasterer’s 


LEA 


2. The act or period of Inying eggs; the eggs Inid. 
ri erra -uand lying untilled ; fallow ground. 
ca . 
LAY’MAN, (1a/man,) n. [lay and man. Old Eng. 
lewdeman. Selden.]} 

1, A man who is not a clergyman ; one of the laity 
or people, distinct from the clergy. den. Swift. 

2. A figure used by painters, [See Lay-Ficunz.] 

3. A lay-clerk. ae 

LAY’/STALL, 2. [es and stall.} A heap of dung, 
or a place where dung is laid. Ash, 
LA/ZAR, n. [from Lazarue ; Sp. lazaro.] 

A person infected with nauseous and pestilential 
disease, Shak. den. 
LAZ-A-RET’ n._ (Sp. lazareto; It. lazzcretto ; 

LAZ-A-RET’TO,$ Fr. lazaret, from Iazarus.] 

A public building, hospit 1, or pest-house for the 
Teception of diseased persons, particularly for thuse 
affected with contagious distempers, 

LA/ZAR-HOUSE, n. A lazaretto; also, a hospital 
for quarantine. 

LAZ’AR-ITES, ) 2. pl. An order of missionaries in 

LAZ’AR-ISTS, the Roman Catholic chureh, es- 
tablished in 1632, and deriving their name from the 
priory of St. Lazarus, in Paris, which was their head- 
quarters, Brande, 

LA/ZAR-LIKE, } a. Full of sores ; leprous. 

LA'ZAR-LY, Bp. Hall, 

LAZ-A-RO/NI, n. pl. In Naples, the poor, who live 
by begging, or have no permanent habitation ; so 
called from the hospital of St. Lazarus, which serves 
as their refuge. Brande. 

LA‘ZAR-WORT,)n. The popular English name of 

LA/SER-WORT, some species of Laserpitium, a 
genus of plants of several species, natives of Ger- 
many, Italy, France, &c. 

LAZE, ». %. To live in idleness. [eulesr] 

LAZE, v.t. To waste in sloth. [Vulgar.] 

LA’ZI-LY, ado. ore lazy.] In a heavy, sluggish 
-manner ; sluggishly. 1 

Whether he /aziy and listlessly dreama away his time. Locke. 


‘LA’ZI-NESS, n. [from lazy.] The state or quality of 


being lazy; indisposition to action or exertion; indo- 
lence; sluggishness ; heaviness in motion ; habitual 
sloth. Laziness differs from idleness ; the latter being 
a mere defect or cessation of action ; but laziness is 
sloth, With natural or habitual disinclination to ac- 
tion. 

Lazinees travels so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him, 

Franklin, 

2. Slowness ; tardiness. 

LAZ/ING, a. Spending time in sluggish inaction. 

. L’Estrange. 
This is an ill-formed, inelegant word. | 

LAZ’'U-LI. Lapis lazuli is a mineral of a fine, azure-blue 
color, usually amorphous, or in rounded masses of a 
moderate size. It is often marked by yellow spots 
or veins of sulphuret of iron, and is much valued for 

_ornamental work. It is distinguished from lazulite 
by the intensengss of its color. [Qu. Ar. azul.] 
° Cleaveland. 

LAZ/Q-LITE, 2. A mineral of a light, indigo-blue 
color, occurring in small masses, or crystallized in 
oblique, four-sided prisins, and consisting of phos- 
phoric acid, alumina, and magnesia. Dana, 

LA/ZY, a. [G. lase, ldssig; W. Uesg. The Fr. lache 
is trom L. lazus, and it.is doubtful whether this is of 
the same family.] 

1. Disinclined to action or exertion; naturally or 
habitually slothful; sluggish; indolent; averse to 
labor ; heavy in motjon. 

Wicked men will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but 

be lazy and apead victuals. Bacon, 

2, Slow; moving slowly or apparently with labor ; 
as, a lazy stream. 

The night-owl's lazy flight. Shak: 

LB. stands for pound in weight; Lss., for poands. 

LD. stands for Lord. 

LEA,) 2". [See Lay.] A meadow or sward land. 

LeY,§ The Welsh write We: but as this word is 
from the root of lay, the latter is the more correct or- 
thography. 

LEACH, v. t. [Sw. laka, to fall in drops, to distill ; 
ldka, to leak; Dan. lekker, to drop, to leak. (See 
Lxax.) Perhaps L. liz may be from the same root. ] 

To wash, as ashes, by percolation, or causing 
water to pass through them, and thus to separate 
from them the alkali. _The water thus charged with 
alkali is called lye. 

LEACH, n. <A quantity of wood ashes, through 
which water passes, and thus imbibes the alkali. 

LEACH/-TUB, n. A wooden vessel or tub in which 
ashes are leached. It is sometimes written LrtcH- 
TUB. 

LEAD, (led,) n. [Sam led; G. loth; D. lood; Dan, 
and Sw. lod; Russ. lot, probably a mass, like clod.] 

' 1, A metal of a duil white color, with a cast of 
blue. It is the least elastic and sonorous of all the 
metals, and at the same time it is soft and easily fusi- 
ble. It is found native in small masees, but generally 
mineralized by sulphur, and sometimes by other sub- 
stances, Lead, fused in a strong heat, throws off 
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2. A plummet, or mass of lead, used in sounding 
at sea. 

3. A thin plate of type-metal, used to separate 
lines in printing. 

4. A-small cylinder of black Jead or plumbago, 
used in ever-pointed pencils, 

5. Leads; a flat roof covered with lead. 

‘ Shak. Bacor. 

[See also Wutrz Leap and Rep Leap.] 

ar ae (led,) v. t. To cover with lead ; to fit with 
ead. 

2. In printing, to widen the space between lines 
by inserting a lead or thin plate of type-metal. 

LEAD, (leed,) v. 1; pret. and pp. Lev. [Sax. ledan; 
G, leiten; D, leiden; Sw. leda; Dan, leder ; probably. 
to draw, to strain, or extend. ] 

1. To guide by the hand; as, to lead a child. It 
often includes the sense of drawing, as weil as of di- 
recting. 

2. To guide, or conduct by showing the way ; to 
direct ; as, the Israelites were led by a pillar of cloud 
by day, and by a pillar of fire by night. 

3. To conduct to any place. 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. — Ps, xxill, 


4. To conduct, as a chief or commander, implying 
authority ; to direct and govern; as, a general leads 
his troops to battle and to victory. 

Christ took not on him ficsh and blood, that he might conquer 

and rule nations, lead armies, &c. South, 

5. To precede ; to introduce by going first. 

As Hesperus, that leads the sun hig way. Fhirfas. 


6. To guide ; to show the method of attaining an 
object. Self-examination may lead us to a knowl- 
edge of ourselves. ~ 

7. To draw; to entice; to allure. The love of 
pleasure leads men into vices which d2grade and im- 
poverish them. 

8. To induce ; to prevail on; to influence. 

He was driven by the necessities of the times more than led by 

his own disposition to any rigor of actions. K. Charlee. 

9. To pass; to spend, that is, to draw out; as, to 
lead a life of gayety, or a solitary life. 

That we may lead a quiet and peaceable iif Ia all godliness ang 

honesty, — 1 Tir. ii. 

To lead astray; to guide in a wrong way, or inta 
error ; to seduce from truth o7 rectitude, 

To lead captive; to carry into captivity. 

LEAD, v.i. To go before and show the way. 
I will lead 1 aoftly, — Gon. xxxiii, 


2. To conduct, as a chief or con mander. Let the 
troops follow where their general leads, 
3. To draw ; to have a tendency to, Gaming leads 
to other vices. 
4, To exercise dominion. 
To lead off, or out ; to go first ; to begin. 
Cumberland. 
LEAD, n. Precedence ; a going before ; guidance. Let 
the general take the lead. [.4 colloquial word, in repu- 
table use.] 
LEAD’ED, Gledied,) pp. ora. Fitted with lead; set in 
lead ; as, leaded windows, ‘ 
2. Separated by leads, as lines in printing. 
LEAD’EN, (led’n,) a. [from lead.] Made of lead ; as, 
a leaden bail. ; 


Spenscr. 


2. Heavy ; indisposed to action Shak. 

3. Heavy ; dull. Shak. 
LEAD’EN-HEAR'T-ED, (led’n-hart-ed,) a. Stupid; 

destitute of feeling. Thomson. 


LEAD/EN-HEEL-ED, a. Moving slowly. Ford. 

LEAD’/EN-STEP-PING, a. Moving slowly. Milton. 

LEAD/ER, (léed/er,) n. One that leads or conducts; 
a guide ; a conductor. 

2. A chief; a commander; a captain. 

3. One who goes first. 

4, The chief of a party or faction; as, the leader of 
the whigs or of the tories ; a leader of the Jacobins. 

5. A performer who leads a band or choir in mu- 
sic. 

6. The leading editorial article in a newspaper. 

7. The leaders are the principal wheels in any kind 
of machinery. Francis. 
LEAD’ER-SHIP, n. The state or condition of a leader. 
LEAD/ING, (led/ing,) ppr. Fitting or setting in lead. 

2. Separating by leads, as in printing. 

LEAD/ING, ppr. Guiding; conducting; preceding ; 
drawing; alluring; passing life. 

2. a. Chief; principal ; capital; most important 
or influential ; as, a leading motive; a leading man 
in a party. i 

3. Showing the way by going first. 

He left his mother a countess by patent, which was a new lead 

ing exampk. Wotton, 
LEAD/ING, n. Guidance; the act of conducting; di- 
rection. Shak. Spenser. 
LEAD/ING-LY, adv. By leading. 
LEAD/ING QUES/TION. Sce Question. 
LEAD/ING-STRING®, n. pl. Strings by which chil- 
dren aro supported when beginning to walk. Dryden. 

To be in leading-strings ; to be in a state of infancy 

or dependence, or in pupilage under the guidance of 


) two-coat work. vapors which are unwholesome. . others. 
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Lf&AD/-MAN, x. One who begins or leads & dance, 
{ Obs.) ‘ B. Jonson. 
{. SAD/-PEN-CIL (led’pen-sil,) #. An instrument for 

drawing or making lines, made of plumbago or black 


lead. 
LEAD!-SHOT, (led/shot,) ». Shot made of lead. 
LEAD/WORT, (led/wurt,) x. The popular English 
name of some species of Plumbago, a genus of plants. 
LEAD’Y, (led/dy,) a. Of the color of lead. 


Sir T. Elyet. 
LEAF, n.; pl. Luavrs. [Sax. leafe; D. loaf; G. laud; 
8w. lof; Dan. bv; Goth. uf.) 

1. In botany, leaves are organs which usually shoot 
from the sides of the stems and branches, but some- 
times from the root ; sometimes they are sessile ; more 

enerally supported by petioles, ‘hey are of various 
forms — flat, extended, linear, cylindric, &c. The 
term leaf is also popularly applied to the thin, extend- 
ed part of a flower; the flower-leaf or petal. 

2. A part of a book containing two pages. 

3. Aterm formerly applied to the sides of window- 
shutters, folding-doors, &c. Gloss. of Archit. 

~ 4, Something resembling a leaf in thinness and 
extension ; a very thin plate ; as, gold leaf. 

5. The movable side of a table, 

LEAF, v. i. To shoot out leaves; to produce leaves. 
The trees leaf in May. 

LEAF’AGE, a. Leaves collectively; abundance of 
Jenves. 

LEAF’-BRIDGE, n. A drawbridge having a leaf or 
pets on each side which riges and falls, Francia. 

LEAF’-BUD, n, The rudiment of a young branch, 
ora heli a point covered with rudimentary leaves 


called scales. Lindley. 
LEAF’-C€ROWN-ED, a, Crowned with leaves or fo- 

liage. JMfoore. 
LEAF’ED, (leeft,) a. Having leaves. 


LEAF’-FAT, 2. The fat which lies in leaves or lay- 
ers within the body of an animal. 
LEAF’I-NESS, n._ A state of being full of leaves. 
LEAF’ING, 2. The process of unfolding leaves, 
LEAF’-LARD, x. Lard made of leaf-fat. 
LEAF’LBEBS, a. Destitute of leaves; as, a leafless 
Pope. 


tree. 
LEAF’LESS-NESS, n. Destitution of leaves, 4 
LEAF’LET, xn. A little leaf. 
2. In botany, one of the divisions of a compound 
lenf ; 1 foliole. . 
LEAF’-STALK, (-stawk,) x. The petiole or stalk 
which supports a leaf. 
LEAF’Y, a. Full of leaves ; as, the leafy forest. 
Dryden. 
LEAGUE, (leeg,) n. [Fr. ligue; It. lega; Sp. liga; 
from L. ligo, to bina gf . ee 
. An alliance or confederacy between princes or 
states, for their mutual aid or defense ; a national 
tontract or compact. A league may be offensive or 
defensive, or both. It is offensive, when the contract- 
ing parties agree to unite in attacking a common ene 
emy ; defensive, when the parties agree to act in cope 
cert in defending each other against an enemy. 
2. A combination or union of two or more parties 
for the purpose of maintaining friendship, and pro~ 
moting their mutual interest, or for executing any 
design in concert. 
And let there be 
_o*Pwixt us and them no league, nor amity. Denham. 
EEAGUE, (leeg,) v. i. To unite, as princes or states, 
in @ contract of amity for mutual aid or defense ; to 
confederate. Russia and Austria leajued to oppose 
the ambition of Bonaparte. 
2. To unite or confederate, as private persons for 


mutual aid. . 
LEAGUE, (leeg,) x. og Celtic origin. W. ec, a flat 
stone, whence Low L. leuca, Sp. legua, It. lega, Fr. 
liewe, Ir. leac. It appears from the Welsh, that this 
word is from the root of lay.] 
| 1. Originally, a stone erected on the public roads, 
at certain distances, in the manner of the modern 
‘mMile-stones. Hence, , 
2 The distance between two stones. With the 
English and Americans, a league is the length of three 
miles ; but this measure is used chiefly at sea. The 
league, on the continent of Europe, is very different 
paok Ber a oation® The Dutch and German 
engue contains four geographical miles. Encyc. 

LEAGU/ED, (leegd,) pp. or a. United in mutual com- 
pact ; confederated. 

LEAGU/ER, (leeg’er,) 2. One who unites in a league; 
a confederate, Encye, 

LEAGU'‘ER, 2», [D. beleggeren. Seo Brrzacuer.] 

Siege ; investment of a town or fort by an army. 
Little used.] Shak, 

LEAGU’ING, ppr. Uniting in a compact. 

LEAK, (leek,) x, [D, lck, a leak, and leaky ; lekken, 
to leak, to drop, to sleek or make smooth ; lekker, dain- 
ty, delicate, nice, delicious ; G. leck, alenk, and leaky ; 

_lecken, to leak, to drop out, to jump, to lick; lecker, 
dainty, delicious, lickerish ; Sw. laka, to distill or drop, 
and laka, toleak ; Dan. lek, leaky ; lekke, a leak ; lek- 
kefad, a dripping-pan ; lekker, to leak, to drop ; lekker 
dainty, delicate, nice, lickerish ; Sax. blece, leaky. i 
the noun is the primary word, it may be the Gr. Aa- 
*ts,@ fissure or crevice, from \nxew, Dor. Auxew, to 
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erack, to sound, or to burst with sound, eoinciding 
with L. lacero and leguor, and perhaps Eng. oleck. It 
seems that lickerish is from the root of leak, and sig- 
nifies properly, watery.] 

1, A crack, crevice, fissure, or hole in a vessel, 
that admits water, or permits a fluid to escape. 

Q. The oozing or passing of water, or other fluid 
or liquor, through a crack, fissure, or aperture in a 
versel, either inte it, as into a ship,.or out of it, as out 
of a cask. 3 

To spring « leak, is to open or crack so as to let In 
water ; to begin to let in water. 

LRAK, a. Leaky. [Wot in wae. Spenser. 

LEAK, v. i. To let water or other liquor into or out 
of a vessel, through a hole or crevice in the vessel. 
A ship leaks, when she admits water through her 
seams, or am aperture in her bottom or sides, into 
the hull. A pail or a cask leaks, when it admits 
liquor to pass out through a hole or crevice. 

To leak out; to find vent ; to escape privately from 
confinement or secrecy ; os a fact or report, 

LEAK‘AGE, a. A leaking; or the quantity of a liquor 
that enters or issues by leaking. 

2. An allowance, in commerce, of a certain rate per 
cent. for the leaking of casks, or the waste of liquors 
by leaking. 

LEAK/ING, x. The oozing or passing of a liquid 
through an aperture. 

LEAK’Y, a. That admits water or other liquor to pass 
in or out ; as, a leaky vessel ; a leaky ship or barrel. 

2. Apt to disclose secrets ; tattling ; not close. 

DL Estrange. 

LEAL, «. In Scottish, faithful; true. Hence, “ the} 
land of the leal,”? is the place of the faithful, heaven. 

Jamieson. 

LEAM, 2. A string to lead a dog. Riok. Dict. 

LEAMIER, rn. A dog; a kind of hound. 

LEAN, (leen,) v. & (Sax. hlinian, hleoniaen, to lean ; 
linier, to recline; G. lehnen; D. leunen; Dan. loner; 
Sw. lana sig; Ir. claonaim; Russ, klonys ; Gr. w\rvw; 
L. elino. Class Ln, No. 3. : 

1. To deviate or move from a straight or perpen- 
dicular line; or to be in a position thus deviating. 
We say, a column leans to the north or to the east ; 
it leans to the right or left. 

2. To incline or propend ; to tend toward. 

They delight rather to lean to their old customs. Spenser. 

Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and lean mot to thy own 

understanding. — Prov. iii. é 


3. To bend or incline go as to rest on something ; 
4s, to lean against a wail or a pillar; 20 lean on the 
arm of another. , 

4. To bend ; to be in a bending posture. 


LEAN, v. t. To incline ; to cause to lean. ~ Shak, 
2, > conceal. [Ice. luna.] kes in use.) Ray. 
LEAN, a. [Sax. lene, or hlene; D. Dan. and G. klein 


small, lean ; Sw: klen ; allied perhaps to L. lenis, and 
Ene. ae a me i Fe pe 9 
‘» 1. Wanting flesh; menger; not fat; as, a lean 
“) body ; a lean man ct anteal : anal 
good qualities ; bare ; 


2. Not rich; destitute of 
* barren ; as, lean earth. 
3. Low ; poor; in opposition to Ric or Great ; 88, 
alean action. [ Unusual. ae 
4. Barren of thought ; destitute of that which im- 
Proves or entertains; jejune; as, a lean discourse or 
dissertation. x 
LEAN, n. That part of flesh which consists of muscle 
without the fat. Farquhar. 
LEAN!-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. Having a thin face. 
Among printers, applied to letters which have not 
their full breadth, 
LEAN'-WIT-TED, a. Having but little sense or 
shrewdness, Shak. 
LEAN’ED, pp. Inclined ; caused to lean. 
LEANING, ppr. era. Inclining; causing to lean. 
LEAN/LY, adv. Meagerly ; without fat or plumpness, 
LEAN’NESS, n. Destitution of fat; want of ‘flesh ; 
thinness of body ; meagerness ; applied to animals. 
2. Want of matter; poverty ; emptiness; as, the 
leanness of a purse. Shak. 
; 3. In Scripture, want of grace and spiritual com- 
ort. ’ 


He sent leannese’into their soul. — Ps, cvi. 


LEAN/-TO, n. A part of a building which appears to 
lean on the main building, Francis, 
LEAN/Y, a. Alert; brisk; active. [Wot in use.] 


Spenser. 
LEAP, (leep,) v. i, [Sax. hleapan, Goth. hlaupan, to 
leap; G. laufen; D. loopen, Sw. lépa, Dan. léber, to 
run, to paas rapidly, to flow, slip, or glide; W. Unf, 
aleap. From there significations, it may be inferred 


that this ward belongs to the family of L. labor, per- 
haps Heb. Ch. Syr. Sam. Eth. 95m. Class Lb, No. 
30. Qu. L. lupus, a wolf, the leaper.} 


1. To spring or rise from the ground with beth 
feet, as a man, or with all the feet,-as other ani- 
mals; to jump; to vault; as, a man leaps over a 
fence, or leaps upon a horse. 

A man leapeth better with weights in his hands than without. 

Bacon. 


2. To spring or mtove suddenly ; as, to leap from a 
horse, 


> 


LEA_ 


3. To rush with violence. 
in whom the evil and. 
And shew man Se sll was leaped on them 
4. To spring ; to bound; to skip; as, to for 
5. To fly ; to start. Jeb xii. ay 
He fi from if 
Ean 
Our common people retain the Sason aspirate of 
this word in the phrase to clip it, to run Jast.] P 
LEAP, v. t. To pass over by leaping ; to spring or 
bound from one side to the other; as, to leap a wall, 
a gate, or a gulf; to leap a stream. [But the 
is elliptical, and over ie understood. 


2. To copulate with, as the male of certain beasts. 
LEAP,». Ajump; aspring; abound; act of leaping. 
2. Space by leaping. 
3. A sudden transition or passing. Swift. 
4, The space that may be passed ata bound. _ 
*Tis the convenient.leap 1 mean to try. Dryden. 
5. Embrace of animals. den. 


6. Hazard, or effect of leaping. 
7. A basket; a weel for fish. a wse.] 


ul 

LEAP’ED, Nd ae! pp. Jumped; passed over 
by a beund, ; 

LEAP’ER, x. One that leaps; as, a horse is called a 
good leaper. 

LEAP’-FROG, x. A play among boys, in which one 
stoops dow. and another leaps over him by placing 
his hands on the shoulders of the former. Shak, 

EE ABIING, ppr. Jumping; springing; bounding; 
skipping. 

LEAP/ING, x. The act of jumping or passing by & 

LEAP/ING-LY, adv. By leapa. leap. 

LEAP’-YEAR, x. Bissextilé, a year containing 366 
days; every fourth year, which leaps over a day 
more than a common year. Thus, in common years, 
if the first day of March is on Monday, the present 
heed it will, the next year, fall on Tuesday, but in 

leap-year it will leap to Wednesday ; for leap-year 
ccntains a day more than a common yeat, a day be- 
ing added to the month of February. Brown. 

LEARN, (lern,) v. t [Sax. leornian; G. lernea; D. 
leeren ; Dan. lerer ; Bw. lara. The latter coincides 
with the Sax. leran, to teach, the same word having 
both significations, to teach and tolearn. In popu- 
lar use, learn still has both senses. ] 

1. To gain knowledge of ; to acquire knowledge 
or ideas of something before unknown. We lerrs 
the use of letters, the meaning of words, and the 
principles of science. We learn things by instruc- 
tion, by study, and by experience and observation. 
It is much easier to learn what is right, than to un- 
learn what is wrong. 

Now learn a parable of the fig-tree. — Matt. xxiv. 


2. To acquire skill in any thing; to gain by prac- 
tice a faculty of performing ; as, to learn to play on 
@ flute or an organ. 

The chief art of learning is to attempt but little at a time, Locke. 


3. To teach; to communicate the knowledge of 
something before unknown. . , 

Hast th : how 
To ave Sh ty ae aE Shak. 

[This use of learn is found in rgspectable writers, 

but is now deemed inelegant as well as improper.], 

LEARN, (Jern,) v. i. To gain or receive knowledge; 
to receive instruction ; to take pattern; withaf. ~ 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meck and 

lowly. — Matt, xi. 

2. To receive information or intelligence. 
LEARN’ ED, (lernd,) pp» Obtained as knowledge 
LEARNT, (lernt,) or information, 
LEARN’ED, (lern’ed,) @. Versed in literature and 
science ; as, a learned man. 

2. Skillful; well acquainted with arts; knowing ; 
with in; as, learned in martial arts. 

3. Containing learning; as, a learned treatise oF 
publication. Coze. 

4, Versed in scholastic, as distinct from other 
knowledge. an 

learned, be I 

Ment 3 a reading are greatly but eye 

The learned; learned men; men of erudition 5 
literati, 

LEARN/ED-LY, (lern’ed-y,) ado, With learning or 
erudition ; with skill; as, to discuss @ question 
learnedly, 

Every coxcomb swears as learnedly es they. t Suit. 

LEARN’ED-NESS, (lern/ed-ness,) x. A state of being 


learned. . og Laud. 
LEARN’ER, (lern/er,) x. A person who is gaining 
from reading, or ame 


knowledge from instruction, 
or by eiuee means ; one who is in the rudiments o 
any science om art. > 
LEARN/ING, (lern/ing,) ppr. Gaining knowledge by 
instruction, or reading, neh study, by experience, or 
observation ; acquiring sk) practice. 
LEARN’ING, (lern’ing,) . The knowledge of prin- 
ciples or facts received by instruction or study ; ac~ 


LEA 


LEA 


LED 


i Fquired knowledge or ideas in any branch of science | LEAT A/ER-SELL-ER, rn. A seller or dealer in 


or literature ; erudition; literature; science. The 
Scaligers were men of great learning. [This is the 
er sense of the word. 

2. Knowledge acquired by experience, experiment, 
or observation. 

3. Skill in any thing good or bad. Hooker. 
LEAS’A-BLE, a. That may be leased. Sherwood. 
LEASE, n. [Fr. laisser. See the verb.] 

1. A demise or letting of lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments, to another for life, for a tern of 
years, or at will, fora rent or compensation reserved ; 
also, the contract for such letting. - Bacye. 

2. Any tenure by grant or permission. 

Our high-placed Macbeth 4 
Shall live the lease of nature. Shak. 

LEASE, v.t. [Fr. laisser ; a different orthography of 
Eng. let. See Let.] 

To let ; to demise ; to grant the temporary posses- 
sion of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, to another 
for.a rent reserved. A leased to B his land in Dale 
for the annual rent of a pepper-corn. 

LEASE, (leez,) v. % ([Sax. lesen, to collect, also to 
free, to liberate, to redeom; D. leezen; G. lesen, to 
ather, to cull, to sift, also to read, like L. lego; 

n. leser, Sw. ldsa, to read. ] 

To glean ; to gather what harvest-men have left. 
for}. Dryden. 
LEAS’ ED, (leest,) pp. or @ Demised or let, es lands 

or tenements, 

LEASE’HOLD, a. Held by lease; as, a leasehold 
tenement. Swift. 

LEASE’HOLD,n. A tenure held by lease. 

LEASE/HOLD-ER, n. A tenant under a lease. 

Smart. 

LEAS/ER, 2. A gleaner; a gatherer after reapers. 

LEASH, 2. [Fr. laisse, lesse; D. letse, Qu. It, laccio, 
L. laqueus.] : 

LA Biobs of leather, or longline, by which a fal- 
coner holds his hawk, or a courser his dog. Shak, 

2. Among sportsmen, a brace and a half; tierce ; 
three ; three creatures of any kind, especially gray- 
hounds, foxes, bucks, and hares. -,Shak, Dennis. 

3. A band wherewith to tie any thing. Boyle. 
LEASH, v. t. Tobind; to hold by astring. Skak. 
LEASH’ED, (leesht,) pp. Bound ; held by a string. 
LEASH’ING, ppr. Holding by a string. 

LEAS’ING, (leez/ing,) x (Sax. leasunge, from lease, 
leasa, als 

Falsehood ; lies. [ Obsolete, or nearly so.) 
LEAS’/OW, (lé/s0,) n. (Sax. leswe.] 

A pasture. [ Obs.] Wiclif. 

LEAST, (leest,) a. [superl. of Sax. les, less, contracted 
from lesest. {t can not be regularly formed from litéde.] 

Smallest ; little beyond others, either in size or de- 
gree ; as, the least insect; the least mercy. 

Least is often used without the noun to which it 
refers. ‘I am the least of the apostles,” that is, the 
least apostle of all the apostles. 1 Cor. xv. 

LEAST, adv. In the smallest or lowest degree; in a 
degree below all others; as, to reward those who 
least deserve it. 

to say no more ; not to demand or af- 

At the least ; \ firm more than js barely sufficient ; 
at the lowest degree. If he has not incurred a pen- 
alty, he at least deserves censure. 

He who tempts, thouch vain, at least esperses 

The leaned with nor. Milton, 

2. To say no more. Let useful observations be at 
least a part of your conversation. 

The least: in the smallest degree. His faculties 
are not in the least impaired. 

- At leastwise, in the sense of at least, is obsolete. 
LEAQ’Y, (lé/zy,) c. Thin; flimsy. It is usually pro- 
nounced sleazy. [ Obs.] Ascham. 

LEAT, n. (Sax. let, duzit.] 

An artificial trench to conduct water to or from a 


mill. Francis. 
LEATH’ER, (leth’er,) x. ([Sax. lether; G: and D. 
leder ; Sw. lader; Dan. lether; Arm. lezr; Ir. leather. 
Tne most correct orthography is LetHrr.] 
1, The skin of an animal dressed and prepared for 
2. Dressed hides in general. [use. 
3. Skin; in an ironical sense. 
LEAFH’ER, (leth/er,) a. Leathern; consisting of 
leather ; as, a leather glove. 
LEATHER, (leth’er,) v.t To beat, as with a thong 
of leather. Todd, Smart. 
* [This, which is now alow word, was once in good 
use, and corresponded to the medieval Latin decori- 
are, See Ducange.] 

LEATH’ER-CGAT, (leth’er-,) 2 An apple with a 
tough coat or rind. Shak. 
LEAFH’ER-DRESS-ER, (leth’er-,) mn. One who 
dresses leather; one who prepares hides for use. 


Pope. 
LEATH/ER-JACK-ET, (leth’er-,) x. A fish of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Cook. 
LEATH’ER-MOUFH-ED, (leth’er-,) a. 
By leather-mouthed fish, I mean such as bave thelr teeth In their 
throat, as the chub, Walton. 
LEATH/ERN, (leth-)a. Made of leather; consisting 
Of leather; as, a leathern purse; a ern girdle, 


leather, 

LEATH/BHR-WING-ED, a Having wings like leath- 
er; an epithet of a bat. ~ Spenser, 

LEAFH/ER-WOQQD, 2. A small shrub of the United 
States, with very flexible branches, and a tough, 
leathery bark ; the Dirca palustris. Gardner. 

LEATIVER-Y, (leth-) a, Resembling leather ; tough, 

Grew. 

LEAVE, (leev,) n. [Sax. leaf, lefe, from leafan, lefan, 
lyfan, to permit, to grant, to trust, to believe ; G. er- 
laub, D. oorlof, verlof, leave, furlow; Sax, leaqfan, to 
live, and to leave. 

1, Permission ; allowance ; license ; liberty grant- 
ed by which restraint or illegality is removed. 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead. Dryden. 
David earnestly asked leave of me.—- 1 Bam, xx. 

2. Farewell ; adieu ; ceremony of departure ; a for- 
mal parting of friends ; used chiefly in the phrase to 
take leave. Acta xviii. 

LEAVE, v.t.; pret. and pp. Lert. [Sax. lefan, to 
leave ; lefan, to permit, to believe ; lefe, leave ; lefian, 
to live; leofan, to leave, to live ; leofa, leave, permis- 
sion, license ; lyfen, to permit, also to live. But live 
is also written liban, libban, with b, which leave is 
not. Belifan, to remain or be left ; alyfan, to permit ; 

e-lefan, to leave, to permit, to believe ; ge-leaf, leave, 
license, assent, consent, faith, or belief; ge-lefan, to 
believe, to think or suppose, to permit, to livd; ge- 
leofan, td. ; ge-lyfan, to believe, to trust; ge-lyfed, per- 
mitted or allowed, believed, Jawful, also alive, hav- 
ing life ; leaf, loved; lufa, love, also belief; leoflic, 
faithful ; luflic, willingly, lubenter ;: luflic, lovely. The 
German has leave in urlaub, a furlow, and belief in 
laube; live in leben; and love in liebe, lieben, the 
tin libet, lubet, Gr. dectw. Dan. lever, Sw. lefva, 
to live. These are a small part of the affinities of 
this word. The Germans and Dutch express the sense 
of leave by lassen, laaten, which is our let, Fr. luisser; 
and let in English has the sense both of permit and 
of hinder. Ths most prominent significations of 
leave are, to stop or forbear, and to withdraw.] 

1, To withdraw or depart from; to quit for a long- 
er or shorter time indefinitely, or for perpetuity. We 
left Cowes, on our, return to the United States, May 
10, 1825. We leave home for a day ora year. The 
fever leaves the patient daily ata certain hour. The 
secretary has left the business of his office with his 
first clerk. 

Aman shall leave bis father and his mother, and cleave to his 

wife. — Gen, ii. 
ae forsake ; to desert; to abandon; to relin- 
ish. 
2 We have lef? all and followed thee. — Mark x. 
3. To suffer to remain; not to take or remove. 


Let no man leave of It till the morning, — Ex. xvi. 


4. To have remaining at death ; as, to legve a good 
name. 

5. To commit or trust to, as a deposit ; or to suffer 
Ee ae Tleft the papers in the care of the con- 
sul. 

6. To bequeath; to give by will. The deceased 
has /¢ft his lands to his sons, but he has left a legacy 
to hia only daughter. 

Of this, he 


7. To permit without interposition. 
leaves the readerto judge. 

8. To cease to do; to Wesist from ; to forbear, 

Let us return, lest my father leave caring for the asses and take 

thought fer us. — 1 Bam, ix. 

9. To refer; to commit for decision. 

To be left to one’s self; to be deserted or forsaken ; 
: be permitted to follow one’s own opizions or de- 
sires, 

To leave off; to desist from; to forbear; as, to 
leave of work at six o’clock, 

To leave off; to cease wearing; as, to leave ofa 


garment. 
2. To forsake; as, to leave off an old acquaint- 
ances. Arbuthnot. 


To leave out; to omit; as, to leave out a word or 
Name in writing. 
LEAVE, v. i. To cease ; to desist. 


He began at the eldest and /e/? at the youngest. — Gen, xliv, 
To leave off; to cease ; to desist ; to stop. 


But when yon find that vigorous heat abate, 
Leave of, and for suother summons walt. 


LEAVE, v.¢. [Fr. lever.] 
To raise ; to levy, as an army. [Wot used.] Spenser. 
LEAVE’-TAK-ING, nz. Taking of leave ; parting com- 
Ack, 


liments. 
ewe a. [from leaf; but leafed would be 


Roscommon, 


LEAV’ED, 
preferable. 
1, Furnished with foliage or leaves. 
2. Having a leaf, or made with leaves or folds; as, 
atwo-leaved gate. 
LEAVE’LESS,.a. Destitute of leaves. 
LEAV’EN, (lev/n,) n. [Fr levain, from lcver, to raise, 
L, levo, Eng. to li2.] 
1, A mass of sour dough, which, mixed with a 
» larger quantity of dotgh or paste, produces fermen- 
tation in it and renders it light. During the seven 


days of the passover, no leaven was permitted to be 
in the houses of the Jews. Ez. xii. 

2. Any thing which makes a general change in the 
mass. It generally means something which corrupte 
or depraves that with which It is mixed. 

Bewere of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. — 

Matt. xvi. si 

LEAV'EN, (lev/n,) v. t To excite fermentation in ;. 

to raise and make light, as dough or paste. 

A lite leaven leaveneth the whole lump. —1 Cor. v, 
2. To taint; to imbue. Prior. 

LEAV’EN-ED, (lev/nd,) pp. or a. Raised and made 

light by fermentation, 
LEAV’EN-ING, (lev’n-ing,) ppr. Making light by fer- 

mentation. 

LEAV!'EN-ING, (lew/n-ing,) = That which leavens: 
or makes light, Bacon. 
LEAV’EN-OUS, (lev’n-us,) a, Containing leaven; 
tainted. .. Milton. 
LEAV/ER, x. [from leave.] One who Jeaves or re- 
linquishes ; one who forsakes, Shak, 

LEAVES, (leevz,) n.; pl. of Lear. 
LEAV'I-NESS, 7, State of being full of leaves. 
LEAV'ING, ppr. Quitting; withdrawing from; re. 
Pea Le suffering to remain ; ceasing.; desisting 
rom. 
LEAV/INGS, z. pl. Things left ; remnant; relics. 
The favings of Puaralin. Addison. 
2. Refuse ; offal, Swift. 
LEAV’Y, a. [froin lesfa] Full of leaves; covered 
with leaves, Sidney. Shak. 
An improper word ; it ought to be Lzary.] 
LECH, for Lick, [Obs.] See Lick. 
LECH'ER, nm. [It lecco, gluttony, eat Ae 
to lick ; leccardo, greedy ; G. lecken; D. likker. Bee 
Lick, Lean, and Lickerrsu. But in Saxon, leger- 
scipe is lewdness, from leger, a layer, or a lying 
down ; lecgan, to lay ; ligan, to lie, See Lusnicity.} 

A man given to lewdness ; one addicted, in an ex- 
orbitant degreo, to the indulgence of the animal ap- 
petite, and an illicit commerce with females. 

LECH/ER, v. « To practice Jewdness; to indulge 


leccaré y, 


lust. B. Jonson. 

LECH/ER-OUS, «. Addicted to lewdness ; prone to 
indulge lust; lustful; lewd. Derkam. 
2. Provoking Just. Chaucer. 


LECH’/ER-OUS8-LY, adv. Lustfully ; lewdly. 
LECH’ER-OUS-NESS,‘n. Lust, or strong propensity 
to indulge the sexual appetite. 

LECH/ER-Y, n. Lewdness; free indulgence of Just 5 
practice of indulging the animal appetite. Shak. 
LECTION, x. [L. lectio, froga lego, to read, Ir. leige 

him, leagham, Gr. deyw, Fr. lire.) 

1, A reading. 

2. A difference or variety in copies of a manuscript. 
or book. Watts. 

3. A lesson or portion of Scripture read in divine 
service, 

LE@€’TION-A-RY, x. The Roman Catholic service- 
book, containing portions of Scripture. 
LE€’/TOR, x. [L., from lego, lectus. ] 

In the ancient church, a reader ; a person designated. 
to rend parts of the Bible, &c., when few other peo-~ 
ple could read, 

LEC’/TURE, n. [Fr. lecture, from L, lectura, from lego, 
to read. 

1. A discourse read or pronounced on any subject 5. 
usually a formal or methodical discourse, intended 
for instruction ; as, a lectures on morals, philosophy, 
rhetoric, or theology. 

2. Areading; the act or practice of reading; as, 
in the lecture of Holy Scripture. [Little used.] 

Brown. 
3. A magisterial reprimand ; a formal reproof. 
Addison. 
4, A rehearsal of a Jesson. Eng. Unio. 
LE€’TURE, v. i. To read or deliver a formal dis~ 
course, = . 

2. To practice reading lectures for instruction. We- 

say, the professor lectures on geometry, or on cheln- 


istry. 

LE€’TURE, ». t. To instruct by discourses, 

Q, To instruct dogmatically or authoritatively ; te 
reprove ; as, to lecture one for his faults. = 

LE€’TUR-ED, pp. Instructed by discourse ; repri- 
manded. 

LEO/TUR-ER, p. One who reads or pronounces lec- 
tures; a profelens or an instructor who delivers for- 
ma! discourses for the instruction of others. 

9. A preacher in a church, hired by the parish to 
assist the rector, vicar, or curate. Johnson. 
LE€’/TURE-SHIP, n. The office of a lecturer. Swift. 
LE€’1 UR-ING, ppr. Reading or delivering a dis- 

course ; reproving. 

LE€’/TURN, n. ‘A reading-desk in eome churches. 

-} Not in weed Chaucer. 

LED, pret. and pp. of Leap. 4 

LED-€AP’TAIN, x. [led and captain. P An obsequi- 
ous follower or attendant, 

LE] /EN, 2. [Sax. lyden,] 

Language ; true meaning. 

LEDGE, x. [Sax. leger, a layer; 

Sax. lecgan. 


Obs. Spenser. 
f “a leggon, to lay». 
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LEE 
J. A stratum, layer, or row. 


The lowest ledge or row should he merely of stone. Wotton. 


2. A ridge ; a prominent row ; as, a ledge of rocks, 

3, A prominent part; a regular part rising or pro- 
jecting beyond the rest. Swift. 

4, A small molding. 

5. A small piece of timber placed athwart ships, 
under the deck, between the beams, 

6. A ridge of rocks near the surface of the sea. 

Mar. Dict. 

LEDG’ER, 2. The principal book of accounts among 
merchants ; the book into which the accounts of the 
journal are carried in a summary form. 

2, Ledgers; in architecture, pieces of timber used 
to support the platform of scaffolding. 

LEDG’ER-LINE. See Lecenr-Ling. 

LEDG’Y, a. Abounding in ledgos. 

LED/-HORSE, n. A sumpter-horse. 

LEE, 2.; pl. Lees, [Fr. Bat: 

Dregs; sediment. [See aig? 

LEE, 2. (Sw. ld: Dan. le. In Sax. hlco, hleow, is a 
bower or shelter; Scot. le, calm}sheltered ; Ice. hle, 
D. ly, lee, and luw, sheltered from the wind ; luwen, 
to cease blowing; W. clyd, sheltering, warm; Sp. 


lua, lee. If the Welsh is the same word, it con- 
nects these words with Lat. claudo, cludo, to shut or 
stop.] E 


Literally, a calm or sheltered place, a place defend- 
ed from the wind ; hence, that part of the hemisphere 
toward which the wind blows, as opposed to shat 
from which it proceeds. 

Under the loe, denotes, properly, in the part defend- 
ed from the wind. 

Under the lee of the land, is, properly, near the shore, 
which breaks the force of the wind. 

Under the lee of a ship ; on the side opposite to that 
on which the wind blows. 

LEB, v.i. Tolie. [Obs.] [See Lre.] Chaucer. 

LEE’-BOARD, a. frame of plank affixed to the 
side of a flat-bottomed vessel, to prevent it from fall- 
ing to leeward when close-hauled. 

LEE’-GAGE, n. A greater distance from the point 
whence the wind blows than another vessel has. 

LEE/-LURCH,n. A sudden and violent roll of a ship 
to leeward in a high sea. 

LEE’-SHORE,n. The shore under the lee of,a ship, 
or that toward which the wind blows. . 

LEE/-SIDE, 2. The side of a ship or boat furthest 
from the point whence the wind blows; opposed to 
the WEATHEBR-SIDE. 

LEE’-TIDE, 2. A tide running in the same direction 
that the wind blows. A tide under the lee, is a stream 
in an opposite direction to the wind. 

LEE/WARD, a. Pertaining to the part toward which 
tha wind blowg; as, a leeward ship. 

LEE’/WARD, add. Toward the lee, or that part toward 
which the wind blows ; opposed to Winowarp ; as, 
fall to leeward. 

LEE/WAY, 2. The lateral movement of a ship to the 
leeward of her course, or the angle which the line of 
her way makes with her keel, when she is close- 
hauled. Mar. Dict. 

ZEECH, 2, [Goth. leikeis, Sax, lec, a host or innkeeper, 
a physician ; Dan. ldege; lager, to heal; Sw. lakia 
to heal ; ldkiare, a physician ; Ir. liagh: Russ. liakar. 

1. A physician ; a professor of the art of healing, 

Spenser. Dryden. Gay. 
This word, in the United States, is nearly or 
wholly obsolete. Even Cow-Leecu is not used.] 

2. [Sax. leccan, to seize.) A blocd-sucker ; an an- 
imal of the genus Hirudo, a species of aquatic worm, 
which is used in the medical art for topical bleeding, 
One large species of this animal is called horse-leech. 

3. In seamen’s language, the border or edge of a 
sail, which is sloping or perpendicular ; as, the fore- 
leech, the after-leech, &c. . 

LEECH, »v.t. To treat with medicine; toheal. [Obs.] 

C 


haucer, 
LEECH’-€RAFT, n. The art of healing. [Obs.] 
LEECH’-LINE, nz. 


Davies. 

Leech lines are ropes fastened to 
the leech-ropes of the main-sail and fore-sail, serving 
to truss them up to the yards. 


LEECA’-ROPE, n. That part of the bolt-rope to 
which the skirt or border of a sail is sowed. - 


Mar, Dict. 
LEEF, a. Kind; fond; pleasing; willing, [Obs.] 
See Lizr. Spenser. 
LUEK, n Sax, leac; G. lauch; D. look; Sw. Wk; 
Dan. lég.] 


A plant of the genus Allium, with a bulbous root. 
Num. xi. 
LEE’LITE, n. 
Dr. Lee, 
LEER, v. i. [D. total bogluuren | 
1, To look obliquely ; to turn the eye and cast‘a 
look from a corner, either in contempt, defiance, or 


A variety of feldspar, so named from 
Dana, 


frowning, or for a sly look. Snoift. 

2. To look with a forced countenance. Dryden. 

LEER, v.t. To allure with smiles, Dryden, 
LEER, n. [Sax. hleare, hleor, the cheek.] 


1. The cheek. £ Obs.] 


LEG 


3. An oblique view. 


With Jealous eer malign 
Eyed them askance. 


4, An affected cast of countenance, 
Damn with faint praise, concede with civil leer. 


LEER, a. [Sax. geler.] 
Empty ; also, trifling ; frivolous. 


Mitton. 


Pope. 


[ Obs.] 

B. Jonson. 
LEER/ED, pp. Looked obliquely ; allured by smiles. 
LEER/ING, ppr. Looking obliquely ; casting a look as 


kance. 

LEER/ING-LY, ado. With an arch, oblique look or 
smile, 

LEES, n. pl. [Fr. lie; Arm. ly; probably a contracted 
word, It is used in the plural only. 3 

The grosser parts of any liquor which have settled 

on the bottom of a vessel ; dregs ; sediment ; as, the 
lees of wine. 

LEESE, v.t. Tolose. [Obs.] [See Uors.t 


LEESE, ». t. ie lesus.] 


To hurt. [ Obs.] Wiclif. 
LEET, n. In Great Britain, 2 court. The court-leet 
or view of frankpledge, is a court of record held 


once a year and not oftener, within a particular hun- 
dred, lordship, or manor, before the steward of the 
leet. Its original intent was to view the frankpledges 
or freemen within the liberty, to preserve the peace, 
and punish certain minute offenses. All freeholders 
within the precinct are obliged to attend this court. 
Blackstone, 
The court-leet is for the most part superseded by 
the county court. 
LEET’-ALE,n. A feast or merry-making in the time 
E 


of leet. lear 
LEET’-MAN, n. One subject to the jurisdictjon of a 
leet-court. Bancroft. 


LEFT, pret. and pp. of Leave. 

LEFT, a. [L. levus; Gr. \atos, Hesych. Xagpogs prob- 
ably from the. root of leave, Gr. Aerrw, and propery 
weak, deficient. Applied tothe hand or arm, it de- 
notes the weak arm, as opposed to the right, the 
strong, or dextrous. Hence the ancient idea of sin- 
ister, unfortunate, attached to the Jef? arm or side. 

1. Denoting the pur opposed to the right of the 
body; as, the left hand, arm, or side. ence, the 
noun heing omitted, we say, on the left, that is, on 
the left side or wing, as of an army. 

2. The left bank of a river is that which is on the 
left hand of a person whose face is toward the mouth 
of the river. 

LEFT’-HAND, 2. The hand on the left side. 

LEFT’-HAND’ED, a. Having the left hand or arm 
more strong and dextrous than the right ; using the 
lees hand and arm with more dexterity than the 
right. 

2. Unlucky ; inauspicious; unseasonable. [ Obs.] 

B. Jonson. 

Left-handed marriage, or Morganatic marriage; 
among German princes, a marriage with a woman 
of inferior rank, in which it is stipulated, that she 
and her children shall not enjoy the rank, or inherit 
the possessions, of her husband. Brande. 

LEFT’-HAND/ED-NESS, n. Habitual use of the 
Jeft hand, br rather the ability to use the left hand 
with more ease and strength than the right. 

LEFT’-HAND/I-NESS, nxn. Awkwardness. 


Chesterfield. 
LEG, n. [Dan. lag; It. lacca.] y 

1. The limb of an animal, used in supporting the 
body, and in walking and running; properly, that 
part of the limb from the knee to the foot, but ina 
more general sense, the whole limb, including the 
thigh, the leg, and the foot. 

2. The long or slender support of any thing ; as, 
the leg of a table. 

Legs of a triangle; the sides of a triangle; a name 
seldom used unless one of the sides is first distin- 
guished by some appropriate term; as, the bhypot- 
enuse and two legs of a right-angled triangle. 

Barlow. 

To mako a leg; to bow ; a phrase introduced prob- 
ably by the pracfice of ‘drawing the right leg back- 
ward. [Little used.] Locke, Swift. 

To stand on one’s own legs; to support one’s self ; 
to trust to one’s own strength or efforts, without 


aid. 
LEG/A-CY, n. [Sp. legado; Fr. legs; L. legatum, 
from lego, to send, to bequeath; Eth. ANN, laka, 


- -s 


Ar. BG alaka, tosend. Class Lg, No. 1.] 


A bequest; a particular thing or certain sum of 
money given by last will or testament. 
Good counsel Is the best legacy a father can leavo to his child, 
L'Estrange, 
LEG’ A-CY-HUNT’ER, nz. One who flatters and courts 
for logacies, 
LE/GAL, a 
law.] 
1. According tolaw ; in conformity with law ; as, 


[Fr.; from L, legalis, from lez, legis, 


LEG 
2. Lawful; permitted by law ; as, a legal trade, 
Any thing is lega? which the laws do not forbid. 
3. According tothe law of works, as distinguished 


from free grace ; or resting on works for salvation, 
4, Pertaining to law ; created by law. [Milton. 


The exceptivn must be confined to legal crimes, Paley. 


So we use the phrase criminal law. 

LE/GAL-IST, 2. One who relies for salvation upon 
LE/GAL FI€/TION, See Fietion. [works of law 
LE-GAL/I-TY, n. Lawfulness; conformity to law. 

2. In theology, a reliance on works for salvation. 

Scott. 
L&/GAL-IZE, v. = To make lawful; to render con- 
formable to law ; to authorize. What can legalize re- 
venge ? 

2. To sanction; to give the authority of law to 
that which ia done without law or authority. Irregu- 
Jar proceedings may be legalized by a subsequent act 
of the iefislatanas 

LE/GAL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Made lawful. 

LE’GAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making lawful. 

LE/GAL-LY, adv. Lawfully ; according to law; ina 
manner permitted by law. 

LEG/A-TA-BY, x. [Fr. legataire; L. legatarius, from 
lego, to bequeath. ] 

A legatee ; one to whom a legacy is bequeathed. 

But Lecatez is generally used.} 
ATE, x. [Fr. legat; L. legatus, from lego, to 
send. See Lacxry.} ; 

3. An embassador or envoy ; but especially, 

2, The pope’s embassador to a foreign prince or 
. state; a cardinal or bishop sent as the pope’s repre- 

sentative or comniissioner to a sovereign prince. Leg- 

ates are of three kinds; legates a latere, or counsel- 

ors and assistants of his holiness; legates de latere, 

who are not cardinals, and legates by office. Encyc. 
LEG-A-TEE/, n. [L. lego, to send.] 

One to whom a legacy is bequeathed. Swift. 
LEG’/ATE-SHIP, x. The office of a legate. 
LEG’A-TINE, a. Pertaining to a legate; as, legatine 

power. Sha 

2. Made by or proceeding from alegate; as, a lega- 
tine constitution. Ayliffe. 

LE-GA/TION, n, [L. legatio, from lego, to Pei 

An embassy ; a deputation; properly, a sending, 
but generally, the person or persons sent as envoys 
or embassadors to a foreign court. Ban. 

LE-GA'TO, [It.] in music, directs the notes to be per- 
formed in a close, smooth, gliding manner; opposed 
to Staccato. 

LEG-A-TOR’, n. [L.] A testator ; one who hequeaths 
a legacy. [Little used. Dryden. 
LEG/-BAIL, n. To give leg-bail, is to escape from 
custody and run away. Walter Scott. 
LEGE, (lej,) v. t. To allege; to lighten. [Vvt in use.] 

Chaucer. 
LE/GEND or LEG/END, n. [It. leggenda; L, legen- 
da, from lego, to read; originally, in the Roman Cath- 
olic church, a book of service, or lessons to be read 
in worship.] 

1. A chronicle or register of the lives of sa'nts, for- 
merly read at matins, and at the refectories of reli- 
gious houses. Hence, 

2. An idle or ridiculous story told respecting saints, 

Encye. 

3. Any memorial or rejation. Johnson. 

4. An incredible, unauthentic narrative. Blackmore, 

5. The motto or words placed round the field of a 
medal or coin. Brande, 

LE/GEND, v. t. To tell or narrate, as a legend. Hall, 

LEG/END-A-RY, a. Consisting of legends ; strange ; 
fabulous. 

LEG/END-A-RY, 2. A book of legends; a relater of 
legends, Sheldon. 

LEG/ER, . [D. legen, to lie, Sax. lecgan.] 

Any thing that lies in a place ; that which rests or 
remains; sometimes used as a noun, but more fre- 
quently as an adjective, as, a leger embassador, that 
is, resident ; but the word is now obsolete, except in 
particular phrases, 

A leger-book, or leger ; a book that lies in the count- 
ing-house, the book into which merchants carry a 
summary of the accounts of the journal; usually 
and properly written LepcgEr. 

LEG/ER-LINE, (led’jer-,) n. In music, a line added to 
the staff of five lines, when more lines than five are 
wanted, for designating notes ascending or descend- 


ing. 

LEG-ER-DE-MAIN!, n. [Fr. leger, It. leggiero, light, 
Blight, and Fr. de main, of hand. See Licnrt.] 

Sleight of hand; a deceptive performance which 

depends on dexterity of hand; a trick performed 
with such art and adroitness, that the manner or art 
eludes observation. The word is sometimes used ad- 
sane 348, a lecerdomain trick. 

LE-GER/I-TY, 2. t. legereté.] Lightness ; nimble- 
ness. [Not in use, Shak. 
LEGGE, ¢.t. ([Sax. lecgan.] Tolay. [Obs.] Wrelif. 
LEG’/GED, ceed or leg’/ged,) a, [from leg.] Having 

legs; used in composition ; as, a two-legged animal. 
LEG/GIN, 


n. [from leg.] A cover for the le; 
LEG’GING, J : 


like a long gaiter; a garment that in- 


2. Complexion; hue; face. [ Obs.]} Shak. a legal standard or test, a legal procedure. | closes the leg. Mackenzie, Southey. j 
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LEG-I-BIL/L-TY, x. Legibleness; the quality or state 


of a legitimate child to one that is illegitimate ; to in- ; LEM-ON-ADE’, 2. [Fr. limonade ; Sp. limonada; from 


| of being legible. 
LEG/I-BLE, a Se legibilis, from lego, to read.] 

1, That may be read; consisting of letters or fig- 
ures that = distinguished by the eye ; as, a fair, 
legidle manu ve 

That may be discovered or understood by ap- 
parent marks or indications. The thoughts of men 
are often legible in their countenances. 

LEG ek eae m. The quality or state of being 
legible. 

LEG@’i-BLY, adv. In such a manner as may be read ; 
as, a manuscript legibly written. 

LEGION, 2, [L. legio, from lego, to collect.] 

1, In Reman antiquity, a body of infantry, consist- 
ing of different numbers of men at different periods 
from three to five thousand. Each legion was divide 
into ten cohorts, each cohort into ten companies, and 
each company into two centuries. Encyc. 

2. A military force ; military bands. Shak. 

3. A great number. 

| Where ono'sin has entered, legions will force their way through 
| tho same breach. gers. 

My name bs legion, for we are many. — Mark v. i 

, _ Legion of honor; an order instituted in France. by 
Napoleon, as a reward for merit, both civil and mili- 

Le Brande. 

LE’/GION-A-RY, a. Relating to 2 legion or to legions. 

2. Consisting of a legion or of legions; as, a le- 
gionary force. 

3. Containing a great number; as, a legionary body 
of errors. Brown. 

LE‘/GION-A-RY, x. One of a legion. Milton. 

LE/GION-RY, n. Body of legions. Poilok. 

LE@IS-LATE, v. i [L. lex, legis, law, and fero, la- 
tum, to give, pass, or enact. 

To make or enact a law or laws. It is a question 
whother it is expedient to legis/ate at present on the 
subject. Let us not legislate, when we have no pow- 
er to enforce our laws. 

LEG/IS-L2-TED, pret. and pp. of Learsarts. 

LE@IS-LA-TING, ppr. Enacting laws. 

LEG-IS-LA/TION, x. [Fr.] The act of passing a 
law or laws; the enacting of Jaws. 


Pythagoras joined legieiation to his philasophy. 


LEG/I8S-L4-TIVE, cz. [Fr. legislatif.] 

1. Giving or enacting laws ; as, a legislative body. 

%. Capable of enacting laws; as, legislative power. 

3. Pertaining to the enacting of laws; suitable to 
Igws; as, the legislatine style. 

4. Done by enacting , as, a legislative act. 

Note. —In this word, and in Lecisyator, Lrats- 
tatrix, Learstature, the accent is nearly equal on 
the first and third syllsbles ; and a, in the third, has 
its first or long sound. 

LEG’IS-LA-TOR, 2. [L.] A lawgiver; one who 
makes laws for a state or community. This word is 
limited in its use to a supreme Jawgiver, the lawgiver 
of a sovereign state or kingdom, and is not applied 
to men that make the by-laws of a subordinate cor- 


ration. 

LEG-IS-LA/TOR-SHIP, 2. The office of a legislator. 
Not in ed Halifar. 
LEG-IS-LA/TRESS, ) x. A female who makes laws. 

LEG-IS-LA/TRIX, Tooke, 
LEG/IS-LA-TURE, (led’‘jis-lat-yur,) 2. [Sp. legislatu- 


ra. 
he body of men in @ state or kingdom invested 
with power to make and repeal laws; the supreme 
power of a state. The legislature of Great Britain 
consists of the house of lords and the house of com- 
mons, with the king, whose sanction is necessary to 
every bill before it becomes alaw. The legislatures 
of most of the States in America consist of two houses 
or branches ; but the sanction of the governor is re- 
quired to give their acts the force of Jaw, or a con- 
currence of two thirds of the two houses after he 
has declined and assigned his objections. 
L#/GIST, 2. One skilled in the laws, Marston. 
LE-GIT’I-MA-CY, z. [from legitimate.] Literally, ac- 
_ cordance with Jaw. Hence, lawfulness of birth ; 
opposed to Bastarpr. % Ayliffe. 
eo or reality ; opposed to Spurrous- 
3. Regular sequence or deduction’; as, the legiti- 
macy of a conclusion. : 
4, The accordance of an action or institution with 
established law ; as, the legitimacy of a measure or 
_ government. - 
LE-GIT’I-MATE, cz. [Fr. legitime ; L. legitimus; from 
lex, law. 
i y, accordant with law. Hence, 
1. Lawfully begotten ocr born; born in wedlock ; 
legitimate heirs or children. 
enuine ; real; not false or spurious, 
3. Following by regular or natural sequence ; as, @ 
legitimate result. ; } 
4. In accordance with established law ; as, a legit- 


Littleton, 


imate government, 
LE-GIT’I-MATE, v. t. [Fr. legitimer ; Sp. legitimar ; 
a iftimare. 
. To make lawful. 


&. To render legitimate ; to communicate the rights 


vest with the rights of a Jawful heir. Aylife. 
LE-GIT/I-M4-TED, Made Jawful. 
~ pee oni Fe , adv. Lawfully ; according to 
awe 
2. Genuinely ; not falsely. Dryden. 
LE-GIT/I-MATE-NESS, nx. Legality ; lawfulness ; 
genuineness, 
LE-GIT/I-MA-TING, ppr. Rendering lawful. 
LE-GIT-I-MA/TION, n. [Fr.] The act of rendering 
legitimate, or of investing an illegitimate child with 
the rights of one born in wedlock. 
2. Lawful birth. [Unusual.] Shak. 
LE-GIT’I-MIST, x One who supports legitimate au- 
thority. In France, an adherent of the elder branch 
of the Bourbon family, which was driven from the 
LEG’LESS, a.’ Having no legs. (throne in 1830. 
LEG/UME, n. [L.legumen ;"Fr. legume ; probably 
LE-GO’/MEN, from L. lego, to collect, and signify- 
ing that which collects or holds, or a eollection.| 
1. In botany, a pericarp or seed-vessel of two v ves, 
in which the seeds are fixed to one suture oni7. In 
the latter circumstance, it differs from a siliqua, in 
which the seeds are attached to both sutures. In 
popular use, 2 legume is calied &@ Pop, or a Cop; as, 
pea-pod, or peas-cod. ir Martyn. 
2. In the plural, pulse, peas, beans, &c, 
LE-GO/MIN, x. A peculiar principle in the fleshy 
cotyledons of the seeds of papilionaceous plants; 
vegetable casein. aham. 
LE-GO/MIN-OUS, a. Pertaining to pulse; consisting 
of pulse. Zeguminous plants are such as have a leg- 
ume for a pericarp, as peas and beans, 
LEI-PATH’/Y-MI€, a. [Gr. ecru atid Gupos. 
Fainting ; tending to swooning. . Taylor. 
LEIS’/UR-A-BLE, a. [See Lersure.] Vacant of em- 
ployment ; not occupied ; as, leisurable hours. [ Lit- 
tle used.} Brown. 
LEIS’ UR-A-BLY, adv. At leisure; without hurry. 
Little used. Hooker. 
LEIS’ URE, (lee/zhur or lezh‘yur,) x. [Fr. loisir. This 
is from the same root as Sw. and Dan. ledig, void, 
empty, vacant, free, eased ; Sw. ledighet, Dan. ledig- 
hed, leisure ; or it may be more nearly connected 
with Goth. laus, loose, free, vacant, Eng. lease. ] 
1. Freedom from occupation or business ; vacant 
time ; time free from employment. 
The desire of Jsieure is much more natural than of business and 
care. Temple. 
T shall leave with him that rebuke to be considered at ene 


icke. 
2. Convenience of time. 
He sighed and had no /eisurs more to say. [Not used.] 
Dryden, 
This word is sometimes used adjectively ; as, leis- 
ure time. Dryden. 
LEIS’/URE-LY, a. Done at leisure; not hasty ; delib- 
erate ; slow ; as, a leisurely walk or march ; a leisure- 
ly survey of life. 
LEIs/URE-LY, adv. Not in haste or hurry; slowly ; 
at leisure ; deliberately. 
We descended very leisurely, my frlend being careful to count 
a the steps. Addison, 
L&/MAN, 2, % {Probably contracted from lifman, leve- 
man; 8a3. leaf, loved, and man. See Love and Lrer.] 
‘A sweptpeart ; a Scar or a mistress. [ Obs. 


a haucer. Spenser. Sh 
LEME, x. [Sax. leoma.] 

A ray of light. [Wot in use.] 
LEME, v.i. Toshine. [Obs.] 
LEMMA, x. [Gr. Anuza, from \apPava, to receive.] 

In mathematics, a proposition demonstrated for the 
purpose of being used in the demonstration of some 
other proposition. ay. 

LEM/MING, )x. An English name applied to a group 

LEM’ING, of rodent mammals, very nearly allied 
to the mouse and rat. They mostly inhabit the north 
of Europe and Asia. By some naturalists, this group 
is made a genus under the name of Lemmus, but by 
others it is placed under tho genus Mus. 

Lemnian earth, or sphragide, from the Isle of Lem- 
nos, in the Egean Sea ; a kind of astringent, medici- 
nal earth, of a fatty consistence and reddish color, 
used in the same cases as bole. It has the external 
appearance of clay, with a smooth surface resembling 
agate, especially in recent fractures. It removes im- 
purities like scap, Encyc. Nicholson. 

LEM-NIS/€ATE, x. [L. lemniscus, a ribbon ; lemnis- 
catus, adorned with ribbons. ] 

In geometry, the name of a curve in the form of 
the figure 8, se Barlow. 
LEM’ON, 2. [Fr. and Sp. limon; It. limone. This 
word is found in the Arabic of Avicenna; and in the 
Amharic dialect of Ethiopia we find lime or lome, the 

same word. 

1. The fruit of a tree belonging to the genus Citrus, 
which grows in warm climates. This fruit furnish- 
es a cooling acid juice, which forms an ingredient in 
some of our most delicious liquors. 

2. Lemon, or lemon-tree ; the tree that produces 
lemons, ¥ 

What is called salt of lemons, is really vinoxalate 
of potash, or potash combined with oxalic Cee 

rande. 


Chaucer. 


A liquor consisting pf lemon-juice mixed with wa- 
ter and sweetened ; 
LE/MUR, 2. [L.] One ofa genus of quadrumanous 
mammals, nearly allied to the apes, baboons, and 
monkeys, but with a form approaching that of quad- 
rupeds, mostly inhabiting Madagascar and the East 
LEWC ane e pt [te] Hos 
J-RES, 2. obgoblins ; evi 
‘Not English]? om Se es 
ND, v. 5 pret. and pp. Lenr., [Sax. lenan; Sw. 
lana; Dan. laaner; G.Aleihen; D. leenen. Lend is @ 
corrupt orthography of len, or loan, or derived from 
it. See Loan. ; 

1. To grant to another for temporary use, on the 
express or implied condition that the thing shall be 
returned ; as, to lend a book ; or, 

2. To grant a thing to be used, on the condition 
that its-equivalent in kind shall be returned; as, to 
lend a sum of money, or a loaf of bread. 

3. To afford ; to grant ; to furnish, in general; as, 
to lend assistance ; to lend an ear to” discourse. 

Cato, lend me for a while thy patience, Addison, 


4. To grant for temporary use, on condition of re- 
ceiving a compensation at certain petiods for the use 
of the thing, and an ultimate return of the thing, or 
its full value. Thus money is lent on condition of 
receiving interest for the use, and of having: the prin- 
cipal sum returned at the stipulated time. Lend ie 
correlative to borrow. 

5. To permit to use for another’s benefi. <A lent 
his name to obtain money from the bank. 

6. To let for hire or “ompensation ; as, to lend @ 
horse or gig. [This sense is used by Paley, and prob- 
ably may be common in England. But in the United 
States, I believe, the word is never thus used, except 
in reference to money. We lend money upon inter- 
est, but never lend a coach or horse for a compensa- 
tion. We use te 

LEND/A-BLE, a. That may be lent. Sherwood. 
LENDYER, 2. One who lends, 
The borrower Is servant to the lender. — Prov, xf, 


2. One who makes a trade of putting money to in- 
terest. Bacon. Dryden. 
LEADANG, ppr. Granting for temporary use. [See 

END. 


| 


1 


LEND/ING,n Theact of loaning. 

2. That which is lent or furnished. Shak, 
LENDS, x. pl. [Sax.] Loins. pee se Wielif- 
— m, [Sax. lengthe, from leng, long; D, 

mgt. 

1. The extent of any thing material from end to 


end ; the longest line which can be drawn througha 
body, parallel to its sides; as, the length of a church 
or of a ship; the length of a rope or line. 

2. Extent; extension. 


Stretched at his length, he spurns the pwarthy ground, Dryden, 


3. A certain extent; a portion of space; with a 
plural. 


Large lengthe of seas and shores, 


4, Space of time ;~ duration, indefinitely ; eka 
great length of time. What length of time will 
enterprise require for its accomplishment? 

5. Long duration. 

May H 5 t monarch, still bliss 

With Unit cheaays, nadiaréey ars “fee than 2 

6. Reach or extent; as, to pursue a subject to & 
great lengih. Bask= i! 

7. Extent; as, the length of @ discourse, essay, of 
argument, ‘ 

8. Distance. 

He had marched to the length of Exeter. [Unusual and irele- 

gant.] Clarendon. | 

At length; ator in the full extent. Let the name 


Shak. 


Ie 


be inserted at length. | 
2. At last; at the end or conclusion. Dryden, 

LENGTH, v. t. To extend; to lengthen. [evs used.) 

LENGTH/EN, (length'n,) v% To extend in length; 


to make longer; to elongate; as, to lengthen a line. 

2. To draw out or extend in time; to protract; to 
continue in duration ; as, to lengthen life. The days 
lengthen from December to June. 

- To extend ; as, to lengthen @ discourse or & dis— 
gertation. 

4. To draw out in pronunciation ; as, to lengthen. 
a sound or a syllable. This verb is often followed by 
out, which may be sometimes emphatical, but in gen 
eral is useless, . 

What if 1 please to lengthen out bis date ? Dryden, 


LENGTHI/EN, v. i To grow longer; to extend in 
length. A hempen rope contracts when wet, and 
lengthens when dry. 

LENGTH! EN-ED, (length’nd,) pp. or a. Made long- 
er; drawn out in length; continued in duration, / 

LENGTH’EN-ING, ppr. Making longer; extend{[ng 
in length or in duration, 

LENGTH’EN-ING, n. Continuation; protraction. 


Dan. iv. | 
LENGTH’FUL, a Of great length in measure. Pope. 
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LENGTH’I-LY, adv. In alengthy manner; at great 
length orextent.- . Jefferson. 

LENGTH’'I-NESS, n. Length; the state of being 
lengthy. Knickerbocker, March, 1838. 

LENGTH’WISE, adv. In the direction of the length; 
in a longitudinal direction, 

LENGTH’Y, ac. Being long or moderately long; not 
short; not brief; applied mostly to moral subjects, as 
to discourses, writings, arguments, proceedings, &c. ; 
as, 9 lengthy eermon ; 9 ls dissertation ; a lengthy 
detail. m Quarterly Review. 

Lengthy periods. We " Letter to Plater. 
No a inalsrial act in France, in matters of judicial cognizance, Is 
done without a proces verbal, in which the facts ore stated 
dst a great deal of len, 
milnuteness highly profitable to the verbalizing officers and 
to the revenuc, Am. Reviow, Ap. Oct. 1811. 
P.8. Murray has sent, or will send, a double copy of the Bride 
and Ginour; in the last one some lengthy additions; pray 
accept them according to old customs. 
Lord Byron's Letter to Dr. Clarke, Dec. 13, 1813, 
Chalmera’s Political Annals, in treating of South Carolina — is 
by no means as lengthy as Mr. Howitt’s Histary. 
Deanonis View of South Carolina. 
These would be details too lengthy. Jefferson. 
~ [This word, which was originally an American- 
ism, is now used to a considerable extent by English 
writers, and has been admitted into the recent Dic- 
tionaries of Knowles, Smart, and Reid,] 
Li NLEN-CY, n._ Lenity. 
GE/NI-ENT, a. [L. leniens, from lenio, lenis, soft, 


mild 3 Ar. Ae laina, to be soft, or smooth. Class 


La, No. 4, The primary sense probably is smooth, or 
to make smooth, and blandus may be of the same 
family.] 

1, Softening; mitigating ; assuasive. 

Time, that on all things lays hie lenient hand, 
Yet tames not this, Pope. 

Sometimes with of; as, lenient of grief. Milton. 

2. Relaxing; emollient. 

Oils relax the fibers, aro lenient, baleamic. Arbuthnot, 
“LE/NI-ENT, n. That which softens or assuages; an 
emollient. Wiseman. 

L3/NI-ENT-LY, adv. Mitigatingly ; assuagingly. 

LON'I-FY, v.t, To assuage; to soften ; to mitigate. 
[Littde used. Bacon, en. 

LUNI-MENT, x. An assuasive. [Not used.] 

LEN'I-TIVE, a. [It. lenitivo; Fr. lenitif; from L. 
lenio, to soften. 

Having the quality of softening or mitigating, as 
pain or acrimony ; assuasive ; emollient. 

Bator. Arbuthnot. 

LEN‘I-TIVE, n. A medicine or application that has 
tho quality of easifg pain; that which softens or 
mitigates. 

2 A | eau 3 that which abates passion. South. 

LEN I-TY,2. [L, lenitas, from lenis, mild, soft.] 

Mildness of temper; softness; tenderness; mercy. 
Young offenders may be treated with lenity It is 
opposed to Severity and Rroor. 

LEN'NOCK, a. Slender; pliable. [Zocal.] 

LE-NOC’/LNANT, a. [L. lenocinans. 

Given to lewdness. 

LENS, n.; pl. Lenses. fe lens, a lentil.] 

In optics, a piece‘of glass or other transparent sub- 
stance, bounded on both sides by polished spherical 
surfaces, or on the ane side by a spherical, and on 
‘the other by a plane, surface. Rays of light passing 
through it are made to change their direction, and to 
magnify or diminish objects at a certain distance. 
Lenses are double-convex, or convex on both sides; 
double-concave, or concave on both sides; plano- 
convex, or plano-concave, that is, with one side 
plane, and the other eonvex or concave; or convex 
on one side, and concave on the other ; the latter is 
called & meniscus, when the coneavity is Jess than the 
convexity ; but a concavo-convez lens, when the con- 
cavity is greater than the convexity. The term lens 
is sometimes used by itself for double convex lens, 

Brande. 

‘LENT, pret. and pp. of Lunn. 

LENT, 2. [Sax. lencten, spring, lent, from Teng, long; 
lenogan, to lengthen; so called from the lengthening 
of the days.] 

The quadragesimal fast, or fast of forty days, ob- 
served by the Boman Catholic and other churches 
bofore Easter, the festival of our Savior’s resurrec- 
tion. It begins at Ash-Wednesday, and continues 
till Easter. ¥ 

‘LENT,a@ Slow; mild; as, lerter heats. [ Obs.} 

. Jonson. 

LENT, [It.] in music, directs to a gradual 

LEN-FAN'DO,$ retarding of time. 

LENT’EN, a. Pertaining toient; used in lent; .spar- 

ing; as, a lenten entertainment ; a lenten salad. 


Shak. 
TLHN-TIOT-LAR, a [Li lenticularis, from lens, su- 


pra. 
1, Resembling a lentil. 
. ~ Having the form of a double-convex lens; len- 
‘orm. . 
4JLUEN-TI€/U-LAR-LY, adv. In the manner of a lens ; 
with a curve, 


LN 
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LEN'TI-FORM, a. 


LENTIL, 2 


y formality, with a degree of 


LEP 


L, lens and forma, form.] 

Of the form of a double-convex lens. 
spleen,” OUS, a, [L. lentigo, a freckle, from L. 

ERS. 
Freckly ; scurfy ; furfuraceous. _ 
LEN-TI’GO, x ite A freckly eruption on the skin. 
t. lentille, from L, lens.) * 

A plant of the genus Ervum. It is an annual 
plant, rising with weak stalks about 18 inches. The 
seeds, which are contained ina 
and a little convex in the middle, It is cultivated for 
fodder, and for its seeds, Encye. 

LEN’TISK, n. [Fr. lentisque ; It. lentischio; Sp. 

LEN-TIS/€US, lentisco ; L. lentiscus.] 

A tree of the genus Pistacia, the mastich-tree, a 
native of Arabia, Persia, Syria, and tho south of Eu- 
rope. The wood is of a pale-brown, resinous and 
fragrant. [See Masticn.] 

LENT‘I-TUDE, zn. [L. lentus, slow.] 

Slowness. [Wot used. : 
LENT’NER, 2. A kind of hawk, 
LEN'TO, LEN-TE-MEN'TE, [It.,] in music, signi- 

fies slow, smooth, and gliding. 

LEN’TOR, n. [L., from lentus, slow, tough, clammy ; 
Fr. lenteur.] 

1, Tenacity ; viscousness. Bacon. 

2. Slowness; delay; sluggishness. Arbuthnot. 

3. Siziness; thickness of fluids; viscidity ; a term 


used in the humoral pathology. Coze. Quincy. 
LEN’TOUS, a, [L. lentus, slow, thick.] 
Viscid ; viscous ; tenacious. Brown. 


DEN-V OY', (lan-vwi’,) n. [Fr.] A term borrowed 
from old French poetry, and signifying a fow de- 
tached verses at the end of each piece, serving to 
convey the moral, or to address the poem to a par- 
ticular person. Toone. 

LEN’ZIN-ITE, x, [from Lenzius, a German mineral- 


ogist. 

A mineral of two kinds, the opaline and argilla- 
ceous ; a variety of clay, occurring usually in small 
masses of the size of a nut. Cleaveland. Phillips. 


LE/O,2. A The Lion, the fifth sign of the zodiac. 
LE/OD, n. jaxon.] Pegple ; a nation. 
LE’OF,n. Leof denotes love; so leofwin, a winner of 


love ; leofstan, best beloved. Gibson. 
LE/O-NINE, a. [L. leoninus, from leo, lion.] 
Belonging to a lion ; resembling a lion, or partaking 
of his qualities ; as, Jeonine fierceness or rapacity. 
Econins verses, so nataed from Leo, the inventor, 
are those the end of which rhymes with the mid- 
dle; as, 
Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum. Johneon, 


LE/0-NINE-LY, adn. In the manner of a lion. 


Harris. 

LEOP’ARD, (lep/ard,) n. pe leo, lion, and pardus, 
pard, Gr. wapdus, from Heb, 175, to separate, that is, 
spotted, broken into spots. F 
A carnivorous digitigrade mammal, belonging to 
the genus Felis, i.e. the Cat group. R inhabits Cen- 
tral Africa. Its fur is yellow, with at lene ten 
ranges of small, black clusters of spots on each 


. flank. 

LEOP’ARD’S-BANE, ». The English popular name 
of several different -plants, principally species of the 
genera Arnica and Doronicum. 

LE/PAS,2. [Gr. \ezas.] The Linnean name for the 
Cirripeda, comprising the Balani or barnacles, and 
the Anatif, of which there are now several genera. 


Dana. 
LEP’ER, x. [L. lepra, leprosy, Fr. lepre, Ir. lobhar, Gr. 
Aerpa, from Xerts, a scale. ] 
A person affected with leprosy 
LEP/ID, a. [L. lepidus. 
Pleasant ; jocose. [Little used.] 
LEP-I-DO-DEN’DRON, n. [Gr. Asmts, Acmidos, @ 
acale, and dsydpoy, tree. 

A fossil tree, so named from the scaly appearance 
of the stem, produced by the separation of the leaf 
stalks, Mantoll, 

LEP’ID-OID, x. [Gr. \eres and stdos.] 

One of a family of extinct fossil fishes, of the oolit- 

io formation. °. Buckland, 
LEP/I-DO-LITE, #. [Gr. Asis; a scale, and t00s.] 

A species of the mica family, presenting a lilac or 
rose-violet color ; it usually occurs in masses consist- 
ing of small scales, It differs from other micas, in 
containing the earth lithia. Dana, 

LEP-I-DOP’TER, n. (Gr. Aerts, & scale, and 
LEP-I-DOP’TE-RA, zn. pl. Trepov, a wing. ] 

The Lepidoptera are an order of insects having four 
membranaceous wings, covered with fine imbricate 
seales, like powder, as the butterfly. 

LEP-I-DOP/TER-AL, ) a. Belonging to the order of 

LEP-I-DOP/TER-OUS, Lepidoptera. 

LEP/O-RINE or LEP/O-RINE, a. [L. leporinus, from 
lepus,a hare. Qu, the Teutonie leap, to run. 

Pertaining toa hare; having the nature or qualities 
of tho hare. Johnson. 

LE-PROS’I-TY, n Squamousness. [Little used.] 
Bacon. 
LEP/RO-SY, x. [See Lzpzz.] A foul cutaneous dis- 
ease, appesring in dry, white, thin, scurfy scabs, at- 
tended with violent itching, It sometimes covers 


pod, are round, fiat, | 


LES 


the whole body, rarely the face. One species of 
it is called elephantiasis. ee 
The term leprosy is loosely and incorrectly applied 
to two very distinct diseases, the scaly and the tuber- 
culated, or the proper leprosy and the clephantiasis. 
The former is chayacterized by patches of smooth, 
laminated scales, sometimes livid, but usually whit- 
ish; in the latter, the skin is thickened, livid, and 
tuberculated. It is called the black leprosy; but this 
term is also applied to the livid varlety of the scaly 
leprosy. Good. 
LEP/ROUS, a. [Fr. lepreuz.] [Seo Lerzn.] 
Infected with leprosy ; covered with white scules, 
5 His band was leproue as snow. — Ex. iv. 
LEP’/ROUS-LY, adv. In leprous manner. 
LEP’/ROUS-NESS, n, The state of being leprous. _ 
LEP-TO-DA@/TYL, n. [Gr. derros, slender, and 
dakTv)os, & toe.} 
A bird or other animal having slender toes, 


Hitchcock., 
LEP-TOL/0-GY, x. [Gr. Aerros, small, and Aoyos, 
discourse. ] f 
A minute and tedious discourse on trifling things. 


LERE, x. Learning; keson; lore. [Obs.] Spenser,’ 
LERE, vt. To toteach. [Obs.] Chaucer. - 
LERE, a. Empty. Leer. ] ‘ 


LER/NE-ANS, 2, Pa A family of parasitic ¢nimals 
related to the inferior grades of crustacea. They are 
found attached to fishes, and some species penetraté 
the skin with their elongated head, and feed on the 
viscera of the fishes. Dana, 

‘LE/SION, (Jé/zhun,) x. [L. lesio, from ledo, to hurt.} 

A burting, hurt; wound ; injury. Rush. 

LESS, for Uncess. [Jot in use.] 

LESS, a terminating syllable of many nouns and some 
adjectives, is the Sax. leas, Goth. laus, belonging to 
the verb lysan, lausyan, to loose, free, separate. 
Hence it isa privative word, denoting destitution’s 
as,a witless man, aman destitute of wit; childless, 
without children ; fatherless ; faithless; pennyless ; 
lawless, &c. 

LESS, a. [Sax. les; perhaps allied to Dan, liser, to 
abate, to lessen, to relieve, to ease. Less has the 
sense of the comparative degree of little.] 4 

Smaller; not so large or great; as, a less quantity 
or number; a horse of less size or value. We are 
all destined to suffer affliction in a greater or less 
degree. 

LESS, adv. Not so much; in # smaller or lower 
gree; as, less bright or loud; less beautiful ; . 
obliging; less careful. The less & man praises 
self, the more disposed are others to praise him. 

LES8, 2. Not so much. 


They gathered some more, somo lese, — Exod, mut, ' 
2. An inferior. 
The leas is blessed by the beter. — Heb. vil, 


LESS, v.t. To make less, [ot inuse.] Gower. 
LES-SEE’, x. [from lease.] The person to whom @ 
lease is given, or who takes an estate by lease 


Blackstone. 

LESS’ EN, (les‘n,) v, t. [from less.] To make less; to 
diminish ; to reduce in bulk, size, quantity, number, 
or amount; to make smaller; as, to lessen a kingdom 
or its population. 

2, To diminish in degree, state, or qualjty; as, 
awkward manners tend to lessen our respeet for men 
of merit. 

3. To degrade ; to reduce in dignity. 

St. Panl chose to ma, his office, when ill men — to 

lessen It, ie ; Ati 

LESS’ EN, (les’n,) v. & To become less; to shrink ; 

to contract in bulk, quantity, number, or amount; 

to be diminished. The apparent magnitude of ob- 
jects lessens as we recede from them. 

2. To become less in degree, quality, or intensity ; 
to decrease. The strength of the body, and the vi- 
vacity of the temper, usually isssen as we advance 
in age. 

LESS’ EN-ED, pp, Made smaller; diminished. 

LESS’/EN-ING, ppr. Reducing in bulk, amount, or 
degree ; degrading. 

LESS’ER, a [Sax. lessa, lesse, from Izs. This word 
is a corruption, but too well established to be dis- 
carded. ] : 

Less; smaller. 
Asia. 

By the same renson may 2 man In a state of nature punish the 

lseser breaches of that law. 

God made tho leseer light to rule the night. — Gen. 1. 


LES/SES, n. pl. [Fr. laissées.] Tho leavings or dung 


of beasts, 
LES/S ON, (les/n,) n, [This word we probably have 
received from the Fr. logon, L. lectio, from lego, to 
We 


read, Fr. lire, lisant; Sp. lecion; It. lezione; 
to read.] 


Authors always write, the Lesser 


lera; and not from the D, leezen, G. lesen. 

1. Any thing read or recited to a teacher by a pu- 
pil or learnerfor improvement; or such a portion of 
a book as a pupil learns and repeats at one time, 
The instructor is pleased when his pupils recite the 
lessons with accuracy and promptness, * 

2. A portion of Scripture read in divine service, 
Thus endeth the first lesson. 


LET 


3. A portion of a book or manuscript assigned by a 
preceptor to a to be learnt, or for an exercise ; 
something to be learst. Give him his lesson. 

4. Precept ; doviriae or notion inculcated. 

Be not jealous cver the wife of thy bosom, and teach her not en 

evil leeeon against thyself. Ecclus. 

§. Severe lecture ; reproof; rebuke. 

She would give her a lesson for walking so late. Sidney. 

§. Tune written for an instrument. Davies. 

7. Instruction or truth, taught by experience. The 
lessons which sickness imparts, she leaves to be prac- 
ticed when health is established. 

LES/SON, (les/n,) v. & To teach; to instruct. 
Caiidren should be letoned into a contempt and detestation of 
this vice, *Betrange. 
LES/S ON-ED, pp. Taught; instructed. 
LES’S ON-ING » Teaching. 

LES/SOR, n. f rom lease.] One who leases ; the per- 
son who lets to farm, or gives a lease. Blackstone. 
LEST, part. [from the Sex. leas, Goth. laus, loose, 
separate. In Saxon, it was preceded by the, the leas, 
that less, that not, ne forte. Hence it denotes a 
loosing or separation, and hence it comes to express 

prevention. } 

That not; for fear that. 

Ye ae ont of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. — 

jon. 


The phrase may be thus explained: Ye shall not 
touch it; that separated or dismissed, ye die. That 
here refers to the preceding command or sentence ; 
that being removed, or not observed, the fact being 
Dot so, ye will die. 

Bin no more, Jest a woree thing come to thee. — John y, 


Sin no more; that fact not taking place, a worse 
' thing will happen to thee. S 

LET, v. &; pret. and pp. Lut. Leurrsp is obsolete. 
Sax. letan, letan, Goth. lesan, to permit, to hinder, to 
dismiss or send away, to let go, to leave, to admit, to 
think or suppose, to dissemble, to retard, to be late or 
slow, to dally or trifle, to lease or let out ; letan aweg, 
to let away, to throw ; W. luz, hinderance ; luziaw, 
to hinder; D. laaten, to permit, to suffer, to give, to 
eave, to loose, to put, to stow; G. lassen, to let, to 
permit, grant, allow, suffer; verlassen, to forsake ; 
unterlassen, to cease, to forbear ; Sw. ldia, to permit ; 
Dan. lader, to let, permit, allow, grant, suffer, give 
deave. But in the four latter dialects, there is anoth- 
r verb, which corresponds with let in some of its 
significations; D. lyden, G. leiden, Sw. lida, Dan. 
lider, to suffer, endure, undergo, to permit. With 
this verb corresponds the English late, D. laat, Sw. 
at, Dan. lad, slothful, lazy ; and the G. lase, feeble, 
Jazy, coincides with lassen, supra, and this may be 
the Eng. lazy. To let out, like L. elocare, is to lease, Fr. 
laisser. Let is the Fr. laisser, in a different dialect. 
By the German and Welsh, it appears that the last 
radical may have originally been th, ts, or tz, or other 
compoun |, See Clasa Ld, No. 2, 15, 19, 23, 32, and 

Class Ls, No. 30,] 

1. To permit ; to allow ; to suffer ; to give leave or 
power by a positive act, or negatively, to withhold 
gestraint; not to prevent. A leaky ship lets water 
enter into the hold. Let is followed by the infinitive 
without the sign to. 

ager seid, I will let you go. — Ex. viii, 

hen the ship was caught, und could not bear up into the wind, 
we lst her drive, — Acts xxvii. 3 

2. To lease; to grant possession and use for a 
‘@ompensation ; as, to let to farm; to let an estate for 
@ year ; to let a room to lodgers ; often followed by 
out, as, to let out a farm; but the use of out is un- 


mecessary. 

3. To suffer; to permit ; with the usual sign of the 
infinitive. 

There’s a letter for you, sir, if your name bs Horatlo, as I am 

let to know it is,” [Not used.) Shak. 

4 In the imperative mode, let has the following uses. 
Followed by the first and third persons, it expresses 
desire or wish; hence it is used in prayer and en- 
troaty to superiors, and to those who have us in their 
power ; as, let me not wander from thy command- 
ments. Pa. cxix, 

Followed by the first person plural, let expresses 
exhortation or entreaty ; as, rise, let us go. 

Followed by the third person, it implies permission 
or command addressed to an inferior. Let him go, 
lot them remain, are commands addressed to the sec- 
ond person. Let thou, or let ye, that is, do thou or 
you permit him to go. 

Sometimes let is used to express a command or in- 
junction to a third person. When the signal is given 
to engage, let every man do his duty. 

When applied to things not rational, it implies al- 
lowance or concession. ‘ 


O’er golden sands let rich Pactolus flow. Pope. 
5. To retard; to hinder; to impede ; to interpose 
obstructions. - 2 Thess. ii. den. 


ae sense is now obsolete, or nearly so.} 
let alone; to leave ; to suffer to remain without 
intermeddling ; 98, let alone this idle project ; let me 
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To let down ; to permit to sink or fall; to lower. 
Bhe let them down by a cord through the window. — Josh. ii, 


To let loose; to free from restraint ; to permit to 
wander at large. 

To let in or into; to permit or suffer to enter; to 
admit. Open the door, let in my friend. We are not 
let into the secrets of the cabinet. 

2. Teinsert, asa piece of wood, into a space.fommed 
for the purpose. 

To let blood; to open a vein and suffer the blood to 
flow out. :: 

To let out; to suffer to escape, as an animal ; to ex- 
tend or loosen, as a rope or the folds of a garment ; 
also, to lease or let to hire. 

To let eff; to discharge ; to let fly, as an arrow ; or 
cause to explode, as a gun. 

To let fly; to send forth or discharge with vio- 
lence, as an arrow or stone. 

LET, v.% To forbear. [ Obs.] Bacon. 
LET, nx. A retarding; hinderance ; obstacle ; imped- 
iment; delay. [Obsolete, unless in sume technical 
hrases.] 

T ; a termination of diminutives; as, hamlet, a Jittle 
house ; rivulet, asmall stream. [Sax. lyt, small, less, 
few. See Littre.] 

LETCH, 2. A leach-tub. [See Lracu.] 
2. A long, narrow swamp in which water moves 


slowly. Brockett, 
oe a. [L. lethalis; mortal, from Gr. 4791, ob- 
vion. 
Deadly ; mortal; fatal. Richardson. 
LE-THAL/‘I-TY, x. Mortality. Akins. 


LE-THAR/GI€, a. {[L. lethargicus; Fr. lethar- 
LE-THAR’GI€-AL, gique.] 

Preternaturally inclined to sleep; drowsy ; dull; 
Lat Arbuthnot, 
LE-THAR/GI€-AL-LY, adv. In a morbid sleepi- 

ness. 

LE-THAR/GI€-AL-NESS, ) ». Preternatural or mor- 
LE-THAR’GI€-NESS, bid sleepiness or drow- 
simess. More. Herbert. 
LETH’AR-GI-ED, pp. or a, Laid asleep; entranced. 

hak 


Shak. 
LETH’AR-GY, 7. [L. lethargia ; Gr. \nfapyta; AnOn, 
oblivion, and apyos, idle.] 

1. Preternatural sleepiness; morbid drowsiness ; 
continued or profound sleep, from which a person 
can scarcely be awaked. ‘ 

2. Dullness ; inaction ; inattention. 


Europe lay then under e deep lethargy. Atterbury. 


LETH’ AR-GY, v. t. To make lethargic or dull. 
Churchill. 
LE/THE, (18’the,) n. [Gr. \nOn, forgetfulness; \nOw, 
L. lateo, to be hid.] 
lL, In Greek mythology, one of the rivers of the in- 
fernal regions, whose waters were said to cause for- 


getfulness of the past. Milton. 
Hence, 
2. Oblivion ; a draught of oblivion. Shak. 


LE-THE’AN, a. Inducing forgetfulness or oblivion. 
Lempriere. As. Res. 
conan ale has LetHeep in this sense, 


ced R-OUS, a. [L. lethum, death, and fero, to 
bring. 
Deadly ; mortal; bringing death or destruction. 


Robinson, 
LET’TER, zn. [from let.] One who permits. 
2. One who retards or hinders. 
3. One who gives vent; as, a blood-letter. 
LET’TER, n. [Fr. lettre; It. lettera; LL. litera; W. 
Uythyr.] 

1, A mark or character, written, printed, engraved, 
or painted ; used as the representative of a sound, or 
of an articulation of the human organs of speech. 
By sounds, and articulations or closures of the or- 
gans, are formed syllables and words. Hencea letter 
is the first element of written language, as a simple 
sound is the first element of spoken languagé or 
speech. As sounds ase audible, and communicate 
ideas to others by the ear, so letters are visible repre- 
sentatives of sounds, and communicate the thoughts 
of others by means of the eye. . 

2. A written or printed message; an epistle; a 
communication made by visible characters from one 
person to another at a distance. 

The style of letters ought to be free, easy, and natural. Waish. 

3, The Verbal expression ; the literal meaning. 


We must observe the letter of the law, without doing violence to 
the reason of the law and the intentions of the lawgiver. 
‘aylor. 

4. Type; & character formed of metal or wood, 
usually of metal, and used in printing books. 

5. Letters ; in the plural, learning ; erudition ; as, a 
man of letters, 

Dead letter } a writing or precept which is without 
authority or ferce. The best law may become adead 


Letter of attorney ; & writing by which one person 
authorizes another to act in his stead. 
* Letter of credit; a letter authorizing credit toa cer- 
tain ainount of money ta be given to the Lgeraiee 
rande, 


Letter of license; a paper by which creditors slow 
@n unfortunate debtor time to pay hia sia ¢ 


Letter of marque; a commission given to a private 
ship by a government to make reprisals on tho ships 
of another state ; hence, the ship thus conimissioned. ' 
[See Marqux.] ; { 

Letters patent, or overt, open; a writing executed and 
sealed, by which power and authority are granted to 
a person to do some act, or enjoy some right ; as, let- 
ters patent under the seal of England. 

LET’TER, v. t To impress or form letters on; as, to 
letter a book ; a book gilt and lettered. 

LET’/TER-BOARD, x, A board on which pages of 
type are placed, when not immediately wanted, or 
for distribution. 

LET’/TER-€ASE, » _A case or book to put letters in. 

LET’TER-ED, pp. Stamped with letters. 

LET’/TER-ED, a. Literate; educated ; versed in 
literature or science. Collier. 

2. Belonging to learning; suiting letters. 1 

LET/TER-FOUND/ER, n. One who casts letters; a 
ty pe-founder. | 

LET’/TER-ING, ppr. Impressing or formitik letters 
on j as, lettering a book on the cover. ; 

LET’TER-ING, n, The act of impressing letters. 

2. The letters impressed. 

LET’TER-LESS, a. Illiterate ; unlettered ; not learned. 
Waterland. 

LET/TER-PRESS, n. [letter and press.] Print; let- 

ters and words impressed on paper, or other materi- 

al, by types. { 
LET’/TER-WRIT’ER, nz. One who writes letters. 

2. An instrument for copying letters, often called 

the manifold letter-writer. 
LET’TING, ppr. Permitting ; suffering. 
ea n. The putting out on lease, as & 
farm. j 
2, The putting out of portions of work to be per- 
formed by contract, as on a railroad or canal. 
ore, 
LET’TUCE, (let’tis,) n. [Fr. laitue; It. lattuga; Sp. 
lechuga; Arm. lactuzen; G. lattich; D. latwo; from 
L. lactuca, according to Varro, from lac, milk.} 

The English popular name of several species of 

Lactuca, some of which are used as salads. 
LEO’CINE, | n. [Gr. \evxos, white.] : 

A peculiar white pulverulent substance obtained 
from beef-fibers, treated with sulphuric acid, an 
afterward with alcohol. Braconnet. ;) 

LED/CITE, x. [Gr. \evxos, white.] 

A mineral having a dull, glassy appearance, oc- 
curring in translucent, twenty-four-sided (trapez 
hedral) crystals. It is found in the volcanic rocks o! 
Italy, especially at Vesuvius, disseminated through 
the lavas, ana, | 

LEWU-CIT’I€, a. A term applied to volcanic rocks 
containing leucite, Dana, 
LEO/€O-E-THI-OP’I€, a. [Gr. Acveos, white, and 

acGcow, black. ] 

White and black; designating a white animal of 
a black species, or the albino of the negro race, 

Lawrence. . 
LEO/€O-PHANE, xn. [Gr. Asvxos, white, and gatva, 
to appear. ] ! 

A mineral, occurring imperfectly crystallized, of a 
greenish or wine-yellow color, consisting of silica, 
fluoric acid, glucina, lime, and sodium. 

LED-€0-PHLEG’/MA-CY, (lu-ko-fleg’ma-se,) x. [Gr. 
Aeveos, white, and ddcypa, phlegm.] ! 

A dropsical habit of body, or the commencement 
of anasarca ; paleness, with viscid juices and cold 
sweats. Coxe. Parr. Arbuthnot. 

LEO-€0-PHLEG-MAT’I€, a. Having a dropaical 
habit of body with a white, bloated skin. 

LEU-€OS/TINE, n. A variety of trachyte. 

LEU-€0/THLOP, n. [See Leuco-Erniorie.] An 
albino of a black race. 

LE/VANT, a, [Fr. levant, rising, from lever, L. levo.} 

Eastern; denoting the part of the hemisphere 
where the sun rises, 


Forth rush the levant and the ponent winds, 


LE-VANT’, n. [It. levante, the East, supra. ] 
Properly, a country to the eastward ; but 
ately, the countries of Turkey, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Egypt, &c., which are washed by the east- 
ern part of the Mediterranean and its contiguous 
waters. 
LE-VANT’ER,«. A strong easterly wind in the Med- 
iterranean. 
2. A cant name for one who bets at q horse-race, 
and runs away without paying the wager lost; 
hence, in a wider sense, one who runs away dis- 


* Bilton, 


opri= 


gracefully. é sy 
LE-VANT'INE or LEV’/ANT-INE, a. Pertaining to 
the Levant. D’ Anville. { 


2. Designating a particular kind of silk cloth. 
LE-VANT’INE or LEV/ANT-INE, 2. A particular 
kind of siik cloth. i 
LE-VA/TOR, n. [L., from leno, to raise.] In anato- 
my, a muscle that serves to raise some part, as the 
lip or the eyelid. 
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2. A surgical instrument used to raise a depressed 
art of the skull. Wiseman. 


LEVE, for Betteve. [Obs] Gower. 
LEV’EE, x. [Fr., from lever, to raise, L. lovo.] 
1. The time of rising. 


2. The concourse of persons who visit a prince or 

~ great personage in the morning. Johnson. 

3. A bank or causeway, particularly slong a river, 
to prevent inundation ; as, the levees along the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Levee en masse. [See Levy.] 

YEv’EL, a. [Sax. lefel, id.; W. Uyvn, smooth, even, 
level, sleek, slippery ; lyvelu, to lovel, to render uni- 
‘form, to devise, invent, guess; lyvnu, to make 
‘amooth. This seems to be connected with llyvu, to 
lick. So like, D. gelyk, G. gleich, ia smooth, even, 

t level, equal, coinciding with Eng. sleek. [The L. li- 
bella, libra, belong to this root ; It. meee) 

1. Horizontal ; coinciding with the plane of the 
horizon. To be perfectly level, is to be exactly hori- 
zontal. 

2, Even; flat; not having one part higher than 
another; not ascending or descending; as, a level 
plair or field; level ground; a level floor or pave- 
ment. In common usage, level is often applied to sur- 
faces that are not perfectly horizontal, but which 
have no inequalities of magnitude. 

3. Even with any thing else; of the same hight; 
on the «ame line or plane. 

4, Equal in rank or degree ; having no degree of 
superiority. 

Bo level in proformonts, and you will aoon be as level in your 

learning. jentley. 

LEV’EL, »v. t. To make horizontal. 

2. To mnke even; to reduce or remove inequali- 
ties of surface in any thing; as, to level a road or 
walk. 

3. To reduce or bring to the same hight with 
something else. 

And their proud structures leve? with the ground, Sandys. 


_ 4. To lay flat; to reduce to an even surface or 
plane. 
He levels mountains, and he raises plains, Dryden, 


5. To reduce to equality of condition, state, or de- 
gree ; as, to level all ranks and degroes of men. 

6. To point, in taking aim; to elevate or depress 
so as to direct a missile weapon to an object; to 
Bim ; as, to level a cannon or musket. 

- % To aim; to direct; as, severe remarks leveled at 
the vices and follies of the age. 
~ 8. To suit; to proportion ; as, to level absarvations 
_ to the capacity of children. 
LEV'EL, vi. To accord; to agree ; to suit. ee 
used, Shak. 
+ 2 Toaim at; to point a gun or an arrow to the 


ark. 
aed To aim at; to direct the view or purpose. 


The glory of God and the good of his church ought to be the 
mark at which we level, Hooker. 

>-< 4, To be simed ; to be in the same direction with 

the mark. 


= 


© He raised It till he leveled right. Butler. 
5. To aim; to make attempts, 
Ambitious York did level at thy crown, Bhak. 


6. To conjecture ; to attempt to guess. [Wot used.] 
Shak, 
LEV'EL, n. A horizontal line, or a plane; a surface 
without inequalities, Hale. 
2. Rate; standard; usual elevation; customary 
hight ; as, the ordinary level of the world. 
3, Equal elevation with something else; a state of 
equality. 


Providence, for the most part, sets uson alevel. Spectator. 


4, The line of direction in which a missive weapon 
is aimed, 

5. An instrument in mechanics by which to find 
or draw a horizontal line, as in setting buildings, or 
in making canals and drains. The instrument com- 
monly used for this purpose is called the spirit level. 

6. Rule; plan; scheme; borrowed from the me- 
chanic’s level, 


Bo the fale level of thy actions Inid. Prior. 


LEV’EL-ED, pp. or a. Reduced to s plane; made 
even. 

2. Reduced to an equal state, condition, or rank, 

3. Redifted to an equality with something else. 

4, Elevated or depressed to a right line toward 
something ; pointed to an object ; directed to a mark. 

5. Suited ; proportioned. 

LEV’EL-ER, n. One that levels or makes even. 
2. One that destroys, or attempts to destroy, dis- 
tinctions, and reduce to equality. 
LEV’/EL-ING, ppr. or a, Making level or even. 
» 2. Reducing to an equality of condition. 
LEV’EL-ING, n, The reduction of uneven surfaces 
to a level or plane. 

2. In surveying, the art or practice of finding a 
horizontal line, or of ascertaining the different ele- 
vations of objects on the surface of the earth. 

iy Barlow. 
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LEV‘EL-NESS, 2. Evenness; equality of surface. 
2. Equality with something else, 
LEV/EN. See Luaven. 
LEV‘'EN, x. ([Sax. Adj 
Lightning. [ Obs. Z Chaucer. 
LEV’ER, 2. [F levier ; It. leva; from lever, levare, 
L. levo, to raise. 5 
In mechanics, a bar of metal, wood, or other sub- 
stance, turning on @ support called the fulcrum or 
prop. Its aris are equal, as in the balance ; or une- 
qual, as in steelyards, It is one of the mechanical 
powers, and is of three kinds, viz. 1. When the ful- 
crum is between the weight and the power, as in the 
handspike, crowbar, é&c, 2. When the weight is be- 
tween the power and the fulcrum, as in rowing a boat. 
3. When the power is between the weight and the 
fulcrum, as in raising @ ladder from the ground, by 
applying the hand@ to one of the lower rounds. 
The bones of animals are levers of the third kind. 


Olmsted. 
LE’/VER, a. The comparative degree of leve, legf, or 
licf. More agreeable ; more pleasing. {[ Ods.] 
LE/VER, adv. Rather, as we now say,I had rather. 
ive ] Chaucer. 
LEV/ER-AGE, ». Mechanical advantage gained on 
the principle of the lever. Olmsted. 


LEV’/ER-ET, n. (Fr. liewret, from lievre, a hare.] 
A hare in the first year of her age. 
LEV’ER-OCK, n. A bird; alark. [See Lank.] 
LEV’ET, 7. [Qu. Fr. lever, to raise. [Johnson, 
A blast of a trumpet; prabubly that by which sol- 
diers are callod in the morning. [Jot used.] 
Hudibras. 
LEV’I-A-BLE, a. [from levy.] That may be levied ; 
that may be assessed and collected ; as, sums leviable 
by equrse of law. Bacon. 
LE-VY/A-THAN, n, [Heb. jn. 

1. An aquatic animal, described in the book of 
Job, ch. xli., and mentioned in other passages of 
Scripture. In Isuinh, it is culled the crooked serpent. 
It is not agreed what animal is intended by the 
writers, whether the crocodile, the whale, or a spe- 
cies of serpent. 

2. The whale, or a grent whale. 
LEV'I-ED, (lev/id,) pp. Raised ; collected. 
ss el te 0. te FE: levigo, from levis, smooth, Gr. 

E LOS. 

1. In pharmacy and chemistry, to rub or grind toa 
fine, impalpable powder; to make fine, soft, and 
smooth. 

2. To plane ; to polish. 

LEV’I-GATE, a. Made smooth. 
LEV'I-GA-TED, pp. Reduced to a fine, impalpable 


w der, 
LEV'L-GA-TING, ppr. Renderirftg very fine, soft, and 
smooth, by grinding or rubbing, ‘ 
LEV-I-GA’'TION, n. The act or operation of grinding 
or rubbing a solid substance to @ fine, impalpable 


powder. Encyc. 
LEV/IN, n. Lightning. [Obs] [See Luven.] 
Spenser. 

LE-VYRATE, a. [L, levir, a husband’s brother.] 

The levirate law, among the Jews, was one accord- 
ing to which a woman, whose husband died without 
issue, was to be married to the husband’s brother. 
Deut. xxv. 5. 

LEV-I-TA/TION, n. [L. levis, levitas.] 

Lightness; buoyancy ; act of making light. 

LE'VITE, 2, [from Levi, one of the sons of Jacob.} 

One of the tribe or family of Levi; a descendant 
of Levi; more particularly, on officer in the Jewish 
church, who was employed in manual service, as in 
bringing wood and other necessaries for the sacri- 
fices. ‘The Levites also sung and played on instru- 
ments of music. They were subordinate to the 
priests, the descendants of Aaron, who was also 
of the family of Levi. Encyc. 

LE-VIT/I€-AL, @. Belonging to the Levites, or de- 
scendaats of Levi; nas, the Levitical law, the law 
given by Moses, whieh prescribed the duties and 
rites of the priests and Levites, and regulated the 
civil and religious concerns of the Jews, 

2. Priestly. . Milton. 

oP leh ag niga adv, After the manner of the Le- 

S. 

LE-VIT’I€-US, n. [from Levi, Levite.] A canonical 
book of the Old Testament, containing the laws and 
regulations which relato to the priests and Levites 
among the Jews, or the body of the ceremonial law. 

LEV'LTY, n. ke levitas, from levis, light ; connected 
perhaps with Eng. lift.] 

1, Lightness ; the want of weight in a body, com- 
pared with another that is heavier. The ascent of a 
balloon in the air is owing to its levity, us the gas that 
fills it is lighter than common air. 

2. Lightness of temper or conduct; inconstancy ; 
changeableness ; unsteadi-iess ; as, the levity of youth. 

Hooker, 

3. Want of due consideration ; vanity ; freak. He 
never employed his omnipotence out of levity or os- 
tentation, 

4. Gayety of mind; want of seriousness ; dispo- 
sition to trifle. Tho spirit of religion and seriousness 
was succeeded by lovity, ; 


Milton. 


Barrow. 


LEV’Y, v. t. (Fr. lever; It, levare; Sp. levar ; L. lebo ; 
Eng. to lift. < ag ie as at 
1. To-raise ; to collect. To levy troops is to enlist 
or to order men into public service. To levy an army 
is to collect troops and form an army by enrollment, 
conscription, or other means, oh sping. 
2. To raise ; to collect by assessment ; as, to levy 
taxes, toll, tribute, or contribiftions, “ 
To levy war, is to raise or begin war; to take arms 
for attack ; to attack. t Blackstone. 
To levy a fine; to commence and carry on a suit 
for assuring the title to lands or tenements, y oy 
Blackstone, 
LEV’Y, 2. The act of collecting men for military, er 
other public service, as by enlistment, enrollment, or 
other ineans, 1 Kings ix. 


2. Troops collected ; an army raised. 1 Kings y. 


3. The act of collecting money for public use by 


tax or other Imposition. : 

- 4, War raised. [Not in use.] Shak, © 
Levy in mass, [Fr. levee en masse ;} @ requisition of 

all liable to bear arms for service, Germany, it is| 
styled landsturm. t 
LEV/Y-ING, ppr. Raising; collecting, as men or 


money. 
LEV'YNE, n. [from levy.] A mineral, su ed to 
be identical with chabees ; Dae 
LEW, (1a,) a [D, laauw.] 
Tepid; lukewarm; pale; wan. { Obs.] | 
LEWD, (lide,) a. [W. Uodig, having a craving ; lodi, 
to reach out, to crave ; lodineb, lewdness ; Ilawd, that| 
shoots out or is growing, a lad; G. luder, lewdness; 
Heb. Ch, Syr. Sam. 15», to beget, to bring forth ; ae, 


“re 


Noy walada, Eth. ONL ia] 


1, Given to the unlawful indulgence of lust ; ad.) 
dicted to fornication or adultery ; dissolute ; lustful ;' 
libldinous, Ezek, xxiii. i 

2. Proceeding from’ unlawful lust; 2s, lewd ac- 
tions, 5, 

3. Wicked; vile; profligate; licentious, bi 
xvii. : = 4 
LEWD, a. [Sax. lowed, lowd. This seems to be @ 

contracted word, and either from the root of Jaical, 

lay, or from the Sax. leod, G. leute, people, whicll 
seems to be from the same root as the foregoing 


word, like L. gens, from geno. ¥ 
Lay ; laical; not clerical. [ Obs.] Davies, { 
LEWD’LY, (lade/ly,) adv. With the unlawful indul- 
gence of lust; lustfully. { 


2. Wickedly ; wantonly. 
LEWD/NESS, n. 
fornication, or adultery. 

2. In Scripture, it generally denotes idolatry. 

3. Licentiousness ; shamelessness, Spenser, 

LEWD’STER, n. One given to the criminal indul- 
gence Of lust; alecher. [Wot uwsed.] a! 
LEX, n. f .] Law ; as, lex talionis, the law of re 
jation ; lez terre, the law of the land. . 
LEX’I-€AL, «@. , Pertaining to a lexicon, or lexicogra- 
phy ; settled by lexicography ; as, the lexical meaning 
of a word. Lewis, 
LEX-I-COG/RA-PHER,n. (Seo Luxicocrarur.] Th 
author of a lexico. or dictionary. , 
LEX-I-€0-GRAPH'I€, a. Pertaining to the 
LEX-I-€0-GRAPH/It-AL, { writing or compila- 
tion of a dictionary. Boswell, 
LEX-I-COG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. Ackcxov, @ dicticnary, 
and ) nugn, a writing.] at 

1, The act of writing a lexicon or dictionary, or 
tho art of composing dictionaries. 

2. The composition or compilation of a dictionary. 

LEX-I-COL/0-GY, n. [Gr. Acfixov, @ dictionary, and 
Avy 155 discourse] 

The science of words; that branch of learning 
which treats of the proper signification and just 
application of words, : Med. Repos. 

LEX’I-€ON, n. [Gr. Ackexov, a dictionary, from dees, 
Ae} w, to speak. 

A dictionary ; a vocabulary, or book containing an 
alphabetical arrangement of the words in a language, 
with tho definition of each, or an explanation of its 
meaning, 

LEX’I-€ON-IST, n. A writer of a lexicon, [Littl 
used, } Orient. Col. 

LEX-I-GRAPI/I€, a, Expressing words by distinct 
characters. 

LEX-IG/RA-PIY, n. 
to write.] 

The art or practice of defining words. Jed. Repos. 

LEY. See Lyre. 

LEY; a different orthography of Lay and Lea, a 
meadow or field. 

LEY/DEN-JAR n. A glass jar or bottle used to 

LEY/DEN-PBYAL, § accumulate electricity. It is 
coated with tin foil, within and without, nearly to 


[Gr. AeZes, a word, and ypagm, 


its top, and is surmounted by a brass knob for © 


the-purpose of charging it with electricity. It is so 
named from having been invented in Leyden, Hol- 


land. 

LEZE MAJ’ES-TY ; any crime committed against sov- 
ereign power, from the Latin * crimen les@ majesta+ 
tis. 


The unlawful indulgence of lugt} ’ 
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LIB LIB 


2 = >) a ane, |), SE, 
LI'BEL-ING, ppr. Defaiming by a published writing, LIB-ER-T'A'RL-AN, a. [L. liber, free; Lbertas, lib 
or picture. — erty.| 
2. Exhibiting charges against in court. Pertaining to liberty, or to the dvuctrine of free 
LI/BEL-OUS, a. Defamatory ; containing that which} will, as opposed to the doctrine of necessity. 
exposes a person to public hatred, contempt, and Remove from their mind libertarian prejudice. Encye. 
ridicule; as, a libelous pamphlet or picture. = S 
LYBER, x. [L.] In botany, the inner, newly-formed | LIB-ER-T'A'RI-AN, n. One who holds to free will. 
LIB-ER-TA’RI-AN ISM, n., The panciples or doc- 


bark of a plant. 
LIB/ER-AL, a. [Fr., from L. liberalis, from libgr, free. trines of libertarians, 


LIB 


t ; 
LIUER'ZO-LITE, x. [from Lherz, in the Pyrenees.) 
A mineral,.a variety of pyroxene. Whien crystal- 
lized, its crystals are brilliant, translucid, very small, 
and of an emerald-green. Dict. 
LY A-BLE, a. [Fr. lier, to bind, L. ligo; Norm. lige, 
abond. See Liece.] 
1. Bound ; obliged in Jaw or equity ; responsible ; 
answerable. The surety is liable for the debt of his 


principal. The parent is not liable for debts con- 
tracted by a son who is a minor, except for necessa- 
Tics. 

This use of liable is now common among lawyers. 
The phrase is abridged. The surety is liable ; that is, 
bound to pay the debt of his principal. 

2. Subject ; obnoxious ; exposed. 

Prouilly secure, yet liable to full. Milton. 

Liable, in this sense, is always applied to evils. 
We never say, a man is /iable to happiness or pros- 
perity, but he is liable to disease, caluinities, censure ; 
he is liab/e to err, to sin, to fall. 

Ll A-BLE-NESS,) 2. ‘The state of being bound or 

“1-A-BIL’LTY, obliged in law or justice ; re- 
sponsibility. The officer wishes to discharge him- 

; self from his liability. 

2, Exposedness ; tendency ; a state of being sub- 
ject; as, the liableness of a man to contract disease 
in an infected room; a liability to accidents. 

JAR, 2. [from lie.] A person who knowingly utters 
falsehood ; one who declares to another as a fact 
what he knows to be not true, and with an inten- 
tion to deceive him. The uttering of falsehood hy 
mistake, and without an intention to deceive, does 
not constitute one a liar. 

2. One who denies Christ. 

CI'ARD, a. Gray. Bae Chaucer. 

This old English word is still used in Scotland, 
with the spelling Lrart, or Lyart; as, lyart haffts, 
gray hairs on the temples. Burrs. 

LY'As, ». A species of limestone, occurring in flat, 
horizontal strata, aud supposed to be of recent forma- 


1 John ii. 


tion. Encyc. 
LIAISON, (lé'a-zong,) n, [Fr.] A union, or bond of 
LIB, vt. [D. lubben.] (union. 
» ‘To castrate. Chapman, 


Net in og 
LY-BA/TION, x. [L. libatio, 
taste ; Gr. Aztfuo- 
1. The act of pouring a liquor, usually wine, either 
on the ground, or on a victim in sacrifice, in honor of 
some deity. The Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, 
practiced ibation. This was a solemn act and ac- 
companied with prayer. Encyce. 
2. The wine or other liquor poured out in honor of 


rom Jibo, to pour out, to 


a deity. Stillingfleet. Dryden. 
LIB/BARD; an obsolete spelling of Leorarp. 
Spenser. Milton. 


LIB/BARD’S-BANE, n. A poisonous plant. B. Jonson. 
LY'BEL, n. [L. lbcllus, a little book, from liber, a 
book, from the sense of bark, and this from strip- 
ping, separating. Hence liber, a book, and liber, 
free, are the same word. Class Lb, No. 24, 27, 


, ol. 
1. A defamatory writing. [L. libellus, famosus.] 
Hence, the epithet being omitted, l.bel expresses the 
same thing. Any book, pamphlet, writing, or pic- 
ture, containing representations, maliciously made 
or published, tending to bring a person into con- 
tempt, or expose him to public hatred and derision. 
The communication of such defamatory writing toa 
single person, is considered in law a publication. 
It is immaterial, with respect to the essence of a 
libel, whether the matter of it is true or false, since 
the provocation, and not the falsity, isthe thing to be 
punished criminally. But in a civil action, a libel 
must appear to be false, as well as scandalous. 
ackstone, 
i In @ more extensive gense, any blasphemous, trea- 
sonable, or immoral writing, or picture, made public, 
is a libel, and punishable by law. 

2. In the civil law, and in courts of admiralty, a 
declaration or charge in writing exhibited in court, 
particularly against a ship or goods, for violating the 
__ laws of trade or of revenue. : 

LI'BEL, v. t. To defame or expose to public hatred 
and contempt by a writing or picture; to lampoon. 
Some wicked wits have /ibelled all the fair, Pope. 


%. To exhibit a charge against any thing in court, 


LIB/ER-AL, n. 


LIB-ER-AL/I-TY, x. 


LIB/ER-AL-IZE, ». t. 


LIB/ER-AL-IZ-ED, pp. 
LIB/ER-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. 
LIB/ER-AL-LY, adv. 


See Lise. 

1. Of a free heart; free to give or bestow; not 
close or contracted ; munificent ; bountiful; gener- 
ous ; giving largely ; as, a liberal donor; the liberal 
founders of a college or hospital. It expresses less 
than Proruse or ExtTRAvVAGAnNT. - 

2. Generous ; ample; large ; as, a liberal donation ; 
a liberal allowance. 

3. Not sclfish, narrow, or contracted ; catholic ; 
enlarged ; embracing other interests than one’s own; 
as, liberal sentunents or views ; a liberal mind ; lib- 
eral policy. 

4, General; extensive ; embracing literature and 
the sciences generally ; as, a liberal education. This 
phrase is often, but not necessarily, synonymous with 
CotveGiATE ; a3, a collegiate education. 

5. Free; open; candid; as, a liberal communica- 
tion of thoughts. 

6. Large ; profuse ; as, a liberal discharge of matter 
by secretions or excretions, . 

7. Free ; not literal or strict ; a5, a liberal construc- 
tion of law. > 

8. Not mean ; not low in birth or mind. 

9. Licentivus; free to excess. Shak. 

Liberal arts, as distinguished from mechanical arts, 
are such as depend more on the exertion of the 
Mind than on the labor of the hands, and regard 
amusement, curiosity, or intellectual improvement, 
rather than the necessity of subsistence, or manual 
skill, Such are grammar, rhetoric, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, music, &c. 

Liberal has of before the thing bestowed, and to 
before the person or object on which any thing is 
bestowed ; as, to be liberal of praise or censure ; lib- 
erul to the poor. 

One who advocates greater freedom 
from restraint, especially in political institutions. 
: Brande. 


ee ee ee a, Having a generous 
eart. 

LIB/ER-AL-ISM, n. The principles of liberals. 

LI 3/ER-AL-IST, n. 


M? Gavin. 
One who is a liberal, ar who 
favors the principles of liberals, 
[L. liberalitas; Fr. liberalité. 
See Liserat.] 
1. Munificence ; bounty. 
That liberality is but cast away, 
Which makes us borrow what we can not pay. Denham. 
2. A particular act of generosity ; a donation; a 
gratuity. In this sense, it has the plural number. 
A prudent man is not impoverished by his liberalities. 
3. Largeness of mind ; catholicism ; that compre- 
hensiveness of mind which includes Other interests 
besides its own, and duly estimates in its decisions 
the value or importance of each. It is evidence of a 
noble mind to judge of men and things with lib- 
erality. 
Many treat the gospel with indifference under the name of liber- 
ality. . M. Mason. 
4.°Candor; impartiality. 
To render liberal or catholic ; 
to enlarge ; to free from narrow views or prejudices ; 
as, to liberalize the mind. Burke. Walsh. 
Freed from narrow views 
and prejudices; made liberal. 
Rendering liberal; divest- 
ing of narrow views and prejudices. 
Bountifully ; freely ; largely ; 
with munificence. 


If any of you lack wisilom, Iet him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men hberally, and upbruideth not. — James i. 


2. With gencrous and impartial regard to other 
interests than ourown; With enlarged views; with- 
out selfixiness or meanness; as, to think or judge 
Uberally of men and their actions. 

3. Freely ; not strictly ; not literally. 


LIB/ER-TI-CIDE, x. 


LIB/ER-TIN-AGE, 2 
LIB/ER-TINE, (-tin,) n. 


LIB/ER-TINE, a, 


LIB/ER-TIN-ISM, n. 


LIB/ER-TY, 7. 


[lberty, and L. cedo.] 

Destruction of liberty ; but used as an adjective; 
*¢ [iberticude views.”? Jeffersons. 

2. A destroyer of liberty. Wade. 
Libertinism , which is most 
used. : 

[L. libertinus, from liber; 

free.] Mes 

1. Among the Romans, afreedman ; a peyagn man- 
umitted or set free from legal servitude. - _ 

2. One unconfined ; one free from restralht. Shok. 

3. A man who lives without restraint of the ani- 
mal passion; one who indulges his lust withant 
restraint ; one who leads a dissolute, licentious life ; 
arake ; a debauchee. 
Licentious ; dissolute ; not under 
the restraipt of law or religion ; as, libertine princi’ 


ples , a libertine life. 
State of a freedman. [ Little 
used. Hammond. 

2. Licentiousness of opinion and practice; an un- 
restrained indulgence of lust; debauchery ; lewd: 
ness, Atterbury. 
L. libertas, from liber, free; Fr. 
liberté ; It. libertd ; Sp. libertad, Class Lb, No. 24, 
27, 30, 31. 

1, Freedom from r-straint, in a general sense, and 
applicable to the boay, or to the will or mind. The 
body is at liberty when not confined ; the will or 
mind is at liberty when not checked or controllrd. 
A man enjoys liberty when no physical force oper- 
ates to restrain his actions or volitions. % 

2. Natural liberty consists in the power of acting 
as one thinks fit, without any restraint or control, 
except from the laws of nature. It is a state of ex- 
emption from the control of others, and from positive 
laws, and the institutions of social life. ‘This liberty 
is abridged by the establishment of government. 
~ 3. Civil liberty is the liberty of men in a state of 
socicty, or natural liberty, so far only abridged and 
restrained, as is necessary and expedient fur the 
safety and interest of the society, state, or nation. 
A restraint of natural liberty, not necessary or ex; 
pedient for the public, is tyranny or oppression. 
Civil liberty is an exemption from the arbitrary will 
of others, which exemption is secured by established 
laws, which restrain every man froin injuring or 
controlling another, Hence the restraints of Jaw are 
essential to civil liberty. 

The liberty of one depends not so much on the removal of all 
restruut from hin, as on the due restraint upon the liberty 
of others, Ames. 

In this sentence, the latter word liberty denotes 
natural liberty. 

4. Political libcrty is sometimes used as synonymous 
with civd liberty. But it more properly designates the 
liberty of a nation, the freedom of a nation or state 
from all unjust abridgment of its rights and inde- 
pendence by another nation. Hence we often speak 
of the political liberties of Europe, or the nations of 
Europe. 

5, Religious liberty is the free right of adopting and 
enjoying opinions on religious subjects, and of wor- 
shiping the Supreme Being according to the dictates 
of conscience, without external control. 

6. Liberty, in metaphysics, as opposed to necessity, is 
the power of an agent to do or forbear any particular 
action, according to the determination or thouzht of 
the mind, by which either is preferred to the other. 

Locke, 

Freedom of the will; exemption from compulsion 
or restraint in willing or volition. 

7. Privilege ; exemption; immunity enjoyed by 
prescription or by grant; with a plural. Thus we 
speak of the liberties of the commercial cities of Eu- 
rope. 

8 Leave ; permission granted. 
tained liberty to leave the court. 


The witness ob- 


9. A space in which one is permitted to pass with« 
out restraint, and beyond which he may not lawfully 
pass; with a plural; as, the liberties of a prison. 

10. Freedom of action or speech beyond the ordi- 


particularly against a ship or goods, for a violation of | LIB/ER-AL-MIND’‘ED, a. Having a liberal mind. 
the laws of trade or revenue. f LIB/ER-AL-SOUL-ED, a. Having a generous soul. 
LIBEL, v. i. To spread defamation, written or} LIB/ER-ATE, ». t. [I libero, from liber, free ; Fr. 
printed, with against. He libels against the peers liberer ; It. Lbcrare.] 
Females should 


of the realm, [JVot now in use.] , 
LYBEL-ANT, nx. One who libels; one who brings 
a libel or institutes a suit in an admiralty court. 


1. To free ; to release from restraint or bondage ; 
to set at liberty ; ax, to liberate one from duress or 
imprisonment ; to (¢écrate the mind from the shackles 
of prejudice, 


nary bounds of civility or decorum. 
repel all improper liberties. 

To take the liberty to do or say any thing; to use 
freedom not specially granted. 


The counsel for the libelant contended they had o right to read 
the instructions, Cranch, Rep. 2, To manumit ; as, to librrate a slave. 
LY'BEL-ED, pp. LIB/ER-A-TED, pp. or a. Freed ; released from con- 
finement, restraint, or slavery ; manumitted. 


made public. 
cleared or declared against in an admiralty LE EN, ppr. Delivering from restraint or 
slavery. 

LIB-ER-A'TION, n. [L. liberatio.] 


2.C 
court. 
LYBEL-ER, n. One who libels or defames by writing 

The act of delivering from restraint, confinement, 
or slavery. 


or pictures ; a lampooner. 
LIB/ER-A-TOR, n. One who liberates or delivers. 


To set at liberty ; to deliver from confinement ; to 
release from restraint. 

To be at liberty ; to be free from restraint. 

Liberty of the press, is freedom from any restriction 
on the power to publish books; the free power of 
publishing what one pleases, subject only to punish- 
ment for abusing the privilege, or publishing what is 
mischievous to the public or injurious to individuals. 

Blackstone. 


Defamed by a writing or picture 


it ip ignorance of ourselves which makes us the libelers of others, 
: Buckminster. 
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LI-BETH/EN-ITE, 2. A mineral, first found at Libe- 
* then, in Hungary, having an olive-green color, and 
‘consisting of phosphoric acid, oxyd of copper, and 

_ water. , 

LI-BID/IN-IST, x. One given to lewdness, Junius. 

LL-BID/IN-OUS, a. [L. libidinosus, from libido, lubido, 
lust, from libeo, libet, lubct, to please, it pleaseth ; G. 
liebe, love ; licben, to love ; Eng. love, which see. The 
root is lib or ve : 

Lustful; lewd; having an eager appetite for vene- 
real pleasure, Bentley. 
LI-BID/{N-OUS-LY, adv. Lustfully ; with lewd desire. 
LL-BID/IN-OUS-NESS, x. The state or quality of be- 

ing lustful ; inordinate appetite fur venereal pleasure. 
LIBRA, n. [L.] The Balance ; the seventh sign in 
the zodiac, which the sun enters at the autumnal 
equinox, in apes 
Li’ BRAL, a. libralis.] r 
Of a pound weight. __ Dict. 
LLBRA'RI-AN, x. [L. librarius, with a different sig- 
nification, from liber, bark, a book.] { 
1, The keeper, or one who has the care of, a libra- 
ry or collection of books. 
2, One who transcribes or copies books. [JVot now 
used.] Broome. 
LI-BRA/RI-AN-SHIP, n. The office of a librarian. 
LIUBRA-RY, x. [L. librarium, libraria, from liber, a 
book. 
1. A collection of books belonging to a private per- 
gon, or to 4 public institution or a company. 
2. An edifice or an apartment for holding a collec- 
tion of books. ' 
LYVBRATE, v. t. [L. libro, from libra, a balance, 4 
level; allied perhaps to Eng. level.) ye 
To poise ; to balance ; to hold in equipoise. 
LI/BRATE, v. i. To move, as a balance ; to be poised. 
¥ Their parts all librate on too nice a beam, Clifton. 


LI/BRA-TED, pp. Poised; balanced. r 

Li/BRA-TING, ppr. Moving, as a balance ; poising. 

LI-BRA’TION, n. The act of balancing, or state of 
being balanced; a state of equipoise, with equal 
weights on both sides of a center. 
. 2. In astronomy, a term applied to changes in the 
disk-of the moon, by which certain parts of it alter- 
mately appear and disappear. The moon always turns 
nearly the same face to the earth; but by the libration 
in longitude, the parts near the eastern and western 
borders alternately appear and disappear ; by the Ji- 
bration in latitude, the parts about the poles alternate- 
ly appear and disappear; by the diurnal libration, 
snore of the upper limb is bruught into view at rising 
and setting. <Olmsted. Brande. 
j, 3. A balancing or equipoise between extremes. 

yt Darwin. 

LYBRA-TO-RY, a, Balancing; moving like a bal- 

* ance, as it tends to an equipoise or level. 

LICR, n. ; pl. of Louse. 

LICE/-BANE, a. A plant. 

LY’/CENS-A-BLE, a. That may be licensed or permit- 

+ ted by Jegal grant. 

LICENSE, xn. [Fr., from L, licentia, from liceo, to be 
permitted, Ir. leighim, ligim, to allow or permit. ] 

1. Leave ; permission ; authority or liberty given 
to do or forhear any act. A license may be verbal or 
written ; when written, the paper containing the au- 
thority is called a license. A man is not permitted to 
retail spirituous liquors till he has obtained a license. 

2, Excess of liberty ; exorbitant freedoin ; freedom 
abused, or used in contempt of jaw or decorum. 

License they mean, when they ery liberty. Mutton. 


LI/CENSE, v. t. To permit by grant of authority ; to 
remove legal restraint by a grant of permission ; as, 
to license a man to keep an inn. 

3. ‘To authorize to act in a particular character ; a3, 
to license a physician or a lawyer. 

4. To dismiss. [JVot in use.] Wotton. 

LY/CENS-ED, (li/senst,) pp. or a, Permitted by au- 
thority. 

LI'CENS-ER, n. One who grants permission ; a per- 

- son authorized to grant permission to others; as, a 
licenser of the press. a 

LY’CENS-ING, ppr. Permitting by authority. 

LY/CENS-ING, n. The act of giving a license, 

LI‘CENS-URE, zn. A licensing. 

LI-CEN‘TIATE, x. [from L. licentia.] 

\ One who has a license to exercise a profession ; as, 
a licentiate in medicine or theology, 

2. In Spain, one who has a degree ; as, a licentiate 
in law or divinity. The officers of justice are mostly 
distinguished by this title. Encyc, 

LI-CEN’/TIATE, ». t. To give license or permission. 

L’ Estrange. 

LI-CEN-TI-A’/TION, n. The act of permitting. 

LI-CEN'TLOUS, (li-sen’shus,) a. [L. licentiosus.] 

1. Using license; indulging freedom to excess; 
unrestrained by law or morality ; loose ; dissolute ; 
as, a licentious nan. 

b. Exceeding the limits of law or propriety; wan- 
ton ;‘unrestrained ; as, licentious desires, Licentious 
thoughts precede licentious conduct. 

LI-CEN/TIOUS-LY, adv. With excess of liberty ; in 
contempt of Jaw and morality. 

LI-CEN’TIOUS-NESS, zn, Excessive indulgence of 


LIC 


liberty ; contempt of the just restraints of law, mo- 
rality, and decorum. The Hcentivusness of authors is 
justly condemned ; the licentiousness of the press is 
punishable by law. ' 


Law is the god of wise men ; licentiousness lu the god or room. 
lato, 


LICH, a. {[Sax. lic. See Lixe.] 
Like ; even ; equal. eed Gower. 
LICH, n. [Sax. lic, or lice, a body, the flesh, a dead 
body, or corpse ; lichama, a living body ; hence lich- 
wake, watching with the dead ; Lichfield, the field of 
dead bodies ; Goth. leik, the flesh, a body ; leikan, to 
please, Sax. licean; Goth. leiks, like; G. gleich; D. 
lyk and gelyk, like ; G. leiche, a dead body, D. lyk; 


Bence 
Heb. pbm chalak, smooth; Ar. 2\=>> chalaka, to 


shave, to mako smooth ; CaaS khalaka,to measure, 


to form, to create, to make smooth and equablie, to 
be beautiful ; derivatives, creature, man, people. We 
see the radical sense is, smooth, or rather, to make 
even, equal, smooth ; hence, like, likeness, and a 
body. We have here an instance of the radical 
sense of man and body, almost exactly analogous to 
that of Adam, from “D1, to make equal, to be like.] 
LI/E€HEN, (li/ken or litch’en,) n. [L., from Gr, Aer- 


ny. 
1. In botany, the name for an extensive division of 
cryptogamous plants, constituting a genus in the pr- 
der of Alge, in the Linnean system, but now form- 
ing a distinct natural order. They appear in the form 
of thin, flat crusts, covering rocks and the bark of 
trees, or in foliaceous expansions, or branched lke a 
shrub in miniature, or sometimes only as a gelatinous 
mass or a powdery substance. They are called rock- 
moss and tree-moss,-and some of the liverworts are 
of this order. They also include the Iceland moss 
and the reindeer moss ; but they are entirely distinct 
from the true mosses, (Musci.) Ed. Encyc. 
2. In medicine, a papular cutaneous eruption, con- 
sisting of diffuse red pimples, which are attended 
with a troublesome sense of tingling and pricking. 
A common variety of this affection resembles the 
effect of stinging with nettles, and is called nettle- 
lichén. é 
LI-CHEN'I€ AC/ID, n. The acid peculiar to some 
species of lichens. It appears to be the malic acid, 


Brande, 
LIE€H’EN-IN, n. A substance closely allied to starch, 
extracted from Iceland moss, Brande. 


LI€H-EN-O-GRAPH’I€, a, .Pertaining to lich- 

LICHLEN-O-GRAPHIEAL, | enography. 

LI€H-EN-OG’hKA-PHIST, x. One who describes the 
lichens. ; 

LI€H-EN-OG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. erxnv and ypadw, 
to write.] : 

A description of the vegetables called lichens; the 
science which illustrates the natural history of the 
lichens. ‘ Acharius. 

eo ae n, An ow! vulgarly supposed to foretell 

eath. 

LIC’IT, (lis’it,) e, [L. licitus.] Lawful. 

LIC/IT-LY, ado. Lawfully. 

LIC/IT-NESS, n. Lawfulness. 

LICK, v. t. [Sax, liccian; Goth. latgwan; G. lecken, 
schlecken; D, likken; Dan. likker, slikker ; Sw. slekia, 
slikia; Vr. lecher; It. leccare; Ir, leagaim, lighim ; 
Russ. lokayu, liju; L. lingo; Gr. \eryo; Sans. lik. 
Class Lg,‘No. 12, 18 See Like and Sierx.] 
' 1. To pass or draw the tongue over the surface ; 
as, a dog licks a ween ‘ Temple, 

2. ‘T'o lap; to take in by the tongue; as, a dog or 
cat licks milk. 1 Kings xxi. 

To lick up; to devour; to consume entircly. 

Now shall this company lick up all that are round about us, as 

an ox licketh up the grass of the field, — Num. xxii. 
To lick the dust ; to be slain; to perish in battle. 
His enemies shall lick the dust, — Ps, Ix‘xi. 

LICK, n, In America, a place where beasts of the for- 
est lick for salt, at salt springs. 

LICK, n. [W. lag, a lick, a slap, a ray, a bladp; 
Uagiaw, tolick, to shoot out, to throw or lay about, to 
cudgel. Qu. the root of flog and slay, to strike. See 


‘Ara ave! strtke®Cioss Lg, No. 14.] 


1, A blow; astroke. [Vulgar.] \ 
‘ Dryden. Rich. Dict. 
_ 2, A wash; something rubbed on. [Vot in use.] 
LICK, v,t To strike repeatedly fo. punishment ; to 
flog ; torchastise with blows. ‘ To lick, a lick, a lick- 
ing, are common words in speech, though not in 
writing.” Rich. Dict. 
Not an elegant word ; but probably flag, L. fligo, 
is from the root of this word.] 
LICK’ED, (likt,) pp» Taken in by the tongue; 
lapped. 
LICK’/ER, nm _ One that licks. 
LICK’/ER-I5H, a ([D. Dan. lIckker, G. lecher, Sw. 
licker, nice, dainty, delicate. This seems to be con- 
nocted with D, lekken, G, lecken, Dan. Ickker, Sw. 


LIE, 


lacka, toleak, for in D. the verb signifies dlsoto make 
sleek or smooth, and in G. to lick, which unites the 
word with lick, and perhaps with l’se¢ In Sax. lic 
cera is a glutton, and this is the Italian lecco, a glut- 
ton, a lecher ; leccardo, greedy ; leccare, tolick. The 
Arm. has lickez, lickerish, The phrase, the mouth 
waters for a thing, may throw light on this word, and 
if the first syllable of delight, delicious, and deltcate, 
is a prefix, these are of the same family, as ma} be 
the Gr )Avxvs, sweet. The senses of watery, smooth, 
sweet, are allied ; likeness is often connected with 
smoothness, in radical sense, and sleek is probably 
from the root of lick, “ : 
1. Nice in the choice of food ; bres th as, a licke 
erish palate. "Estrange. © 
2. Eager; greedy to swallow; eager to taste or - 
enjoy ; having a keen relish. 4 
Sidney. Dryden, Locke. 
3. Dainty; tempting the appetite; as, lickerish 
baits. Milton. 
LICK’/ER-ISH-LY, adv. Daintily. 
LICK’ER-ISH-NESS, n. Niceness of palate ; dainfi- 
ness, 
LICK/ING, ppr. Lapping; taking in by the tongue. 
LICK/ING, nA lapping with the noe, oa 
2A flogging, cr castigation. [Zow.] Rick. Dich 
LICK’SPIT-TLE, x. <A flatterer or parasite of the 
most abject character. [This coarse but expressive 
term is derived from the practice of certain ancient 
parasites, who are said to have licked up the spittle of 
their master, as if delicious to the taste.] Holloway. 
LI€/O-RICE, (lik’o-ris,) m,  [It. liquirizia; Ln gly- 
: spelen ij Gr. yAvxvppita; yAvevs, sweet, and fifa, 
a root. 

A plant of the genus Glycyrrhiza. The root of 
this plant abounds with asweet juice, much used in 
demulcent compositions. “ Encye. } 

LI€/0-ROUS, LI€/0-ROUS-NESS, for Lickenisy, 
&c. [Not used.] é 
LI€’TOR, n. [L. Qu. lick, to strike.] 

An officer among the Romans, who bore an ax and 
fasces or rods, as ensigns of his office. The duty of 
a lictor was to attend the chief magistrates when 
they appeared in public, to clear the way, and cause 
due respect to be paid tothem. A dictator was at~ 
tended by twenty-four lictors, a consul by twelve, 
and a imaster cf the horse by six. It was also the 
duty of lictors to apprehend and punish criminals. | 

Encyc. Johnson, 
LID, x. [Sax. Alid, a cover; Aidan, to cover; ge-hlig, 
a roof; D. Dan, lids 1. clauda, cludo; Gr, kecw, con~ 
tracted from xAn:d20; Heb, ond or wh, to cover, 


Ar. }5J latte, Class Ld, No. 1, 8, 9.] : 


A cover ; that which shuts the opening of a vessel 
or box; as, the lid of a chest or trunk ; also, the cov 
er of the eye, the membrane which is drawn over the 
eyeball of an animal at pleasure, and which is in- 
tended fur its protection ; the eyelid. 

LID/LESS, a, Having no lid, 

LIE, water impregnated with alkaline salt, is written 
Lrg, to distinguish it from Lie, a falsehood. 

LIE, n. [Sax. lig, or lyge; Sw. légn; Dan. Wgn; D. 

leugen; G. lug, lttge; Russ. loj. ‘The verb is proba- 

bly the primary word. 

1. A criminal falsehood ;‘a falsehood uttered for 
the purpose of deception ; an intentional violation of 
truth. Fiction, or a false statement or misrepresenta- 
tion, not intended to deceive, mislead, or injure, as 
in fables, parables, and the like, is not a lie. 

It is willful deceit that makes alte, A man may acta lie, as 
Me by pointing his finger in a wrong direction, when a traveler 
\ inquires of him his road. Paley. 

2. A fiction ; in a ludicrous sense. Dryden. | 

3. False doctrine. 1 John ii. 

Pie An idolatrous picture of God, or a false god, 

om. i, : : 

5. That which deceives and disappoints confidence. 
Micah i. 

To give the lie; to charge with falsehood, A man’s 
actions may give the lie to his words, ‘ 

LIE, v. i. [Sax. lizan, leogan; Dan. lyver; Sw. liuga; 
G. litgen; D. leugenen; Russ, lgu.] 

1. To utter falsehood with an intention to deceive, 
or with an immoral design. santo } 
Br: Thou hast. not lied to men, but to God. — Acta v, | 


2. To exhibit a false representation; to say op 
do that which deceives another, when he has a right 
to know the truth, or when morality requires a just 
representation, pe 

LIE, v. i, : pret. Lay; pp. Larn, (Lien, obs.) [Sax. ligan, 
or licgan; Goth. kan; Sw. liggia; Dan. ligger; D- 
liggen; G. liegen; Russ. lejus; Gr. Aeyopat. The 

Gr. word usually signifies to speak, which is to utter 
or throw oul sounds. Hence to lie down is to throw 
one’s self down, and probably Liz and Lay are of 
one family, as are jacio and jaceo, in Latin,] 

“1, To be in a horizontal position, or nearly so, and 
to rest on any thing lengthwise, and not on the end. 
Thus a person lies on a bed, and a fallen tree on the 
ground, A cask stands on its end, but lics on ite 
side. : Ty Attys { 


eee 
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2. To rest in an inclining posture ; to Jean; as, to 
Be on or against a column. 
3. To rest; to press on. 
4. To be reposited in the grave. 
All oe Kage ct the earth, even all of thom, Hs In glory. — Isa, 
ive 


« &. To pe on a bed or couch; to be prostrate ; as, 
to lie sick. 

My little daughter lieth at the polnt of death. - Mark v, 

6. To be situated. New Haven lies in the forty- 
second degree of north latitude. Ireland lies west of 
England. : 

a 

“cil heed eae beings equal in nature, though apequel 5 


* 7. Te be; to rest; to abide; to remain ; often fol- 
lowed by some word denoting a particular condition ; 
as, to lie waste ; to die fallow ; to lie open; to Wie hid ; 
to lie pining or grieving ; to lie under one’s displeas- 
ure ; to lis at the mercy of a creditor, or at the mercy 
of the waves. 
8. To consist. 
He that thinks that diversion may not He In hard labor, forge 
the early rising of the hunteman, Locke. 
9. To be sustainable in law ; to be capable of be- 
ing maintained. An action lies against the tenant 
for waste. 
An appeal ies In this case. Ch. J. Parsona. 


To lie at; to tease or importune. [Little used. 

To lie at the heart; to be fixed as an object of affec- 
tion or anxious desire. 

The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with us, the 

recovering of Jamaica, for {hat haa ever lain at their hearts. 

Temple. 
. _ To lie by; to be reposited, or remaining with He 
~ has the manuscript lying by him. 

2. To rest; to intermit labor. 

|e heat of the day. 

To lie in the way ; to be an obstacle of impediment. 
Remove the objections that lie in the way of an aini- 
cable adjustment. 

a To lie hard or heavy; to press; to oppress ; to bur- 
en. 

To lie on hand; to be or remain in possession ; to 
remain unsold or undisposed of. Great quantities of 
wine lie on hand, or have lain long on hand. 

To \je on the hands; to remain unoccupied or un- 
employed ; to be tedious. Men are sometimes at a 


We lay by during 


loss to know fow to employ the time that lies on their | 


bands. 
To lie on the head; to be imputed. 
What he gots of her than rds, let it Tie 
gels more 13 sharp words, ary 


To lie in wait; to wait for in concealment; to lie 
ad ambush ; to watch for an opportunity to attack or 
seize. 

To lie in one; to be in the power of; to belong to. 


As much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. — Rom. xIL 


: Te lie down; to lay the body on the ground or other 
level places ; also, to go to rest, 
To lie in; to be in childbed ; to bring forth young. 
To lie under ; to be subject to; to suffer; to be op- 
pressed by. 
To lie on or upon; to be a matter of obligation or 
duty. It lies on the plaintiff to maintain his action. 
To lie with; to Icdge or sleep with; also, to have 
carnal knowledge of. 
2. To belong to. It lies with you to make amends. 
To lie over; to remain unpaid after the time when 
payment is due; asa note in bank ; also, to be de- 
ferred to some future occasion ; as a resolution in 
con; 
0 lie to. A ship is said to lie to, when her progress 
is checked either by counterbracing the yards or tak- 


: Py ag sail. 
Uk , a  [Sax. leof, loved; D. lief; G. lich, Bee 

OVE. 

Dear ; beloved. [ Obs.] Spenser. Shak. 

LIEF, adv [Supra. This word coincides with love, 
L. lubst, libet, and the primary sense is, to be free, 
prompt, ready.] % 

Gladly 3; Willingly ; freely ; used in familiar speech 
in the phrase, I had as lief go as not. It has been 
su d that had, in this phrase, is a corruption of 
would. At te it is anomalous. % 

LIF/-FRAUGHT, a, Fraught with lies. Lamb. 
LIEGE, feel.) a. [It. ligio; Fr. liges from L. ligo, to 
bind ; Gr. \vyow, to bind, to bend; Avyos, a eensd 

1. Bound by a feudal tenure ; obliged to be faithfu! 
ind loyal to a superior, as a vassal to his lord ; sub- 
ject ; faithful; as,a liege man. By liege homage, a 
vassal was bound to serve his lord against all, with- 
out excepting his sovereign ; or against all excepting 
@ former lord, to whom he owed like service. e 


Encye. 
2. are as, a liege lord. [See the noun ] 
LIEGE, (lee), x. [Supra] A vassal holding a fee 
by w he is bound to perform certain services an 
aH to *y Tord. ; 
2. A lord or superior; a sovereign. 
Note. — This is a false application of the word, 
erieing probably from transferring the word from the 


LIF 


vassal to the lord ; the lerd of liege men being called 
lieze lord. Johnson. 
LIEGE/-MAN, n. A vassal ; a subject, [ Obs.] Spenser. 
LIkG’ER, x. A resident embassador [ Ods.] 
LYEN ; the obsolete participle of Liz. See Lain. 
LIVEN, (18/en or ji/en; Jameson gives lé/en, Knowles 
and Smart, \i/en;) ». [Supra.] A legal claim ; the 
right by which the possessor of property holds it 
against the owner, in satisfaction of a demand. 
LY-EN-TER/I€, a, [from lientery.] Pertaining to a 
lientery. TEW. 
LYEN-TER-Y, n. [Fr. lienterie; L. and It. lienteria ; 
Gz. Astov, smooth, and evreoov, an intestine. ] 

A lax or diarrhea, in which the aliments are dis- 
charged undigested, and with little alteration either 
in color or substance, Encye. 

LIVER, n. [from lie.] One who lies down; one who 
rests or remains ; as, a lier in wait or in ambush. 
Josh, viii. 

LIED, (Ji,) 2. [Fr., from the root of L. locus, Eng ley, 
orlea. See Lay. 

Place; room; stead. It is used only with in. Let 
me have gold in lieu of silver. Jn lieu of fashionable 
honor, let justice be substituted. 

LIEO-TEN’AN-CY, (lii-ten’an-sy or lef-ten’an-sy,) nr. 
See LizuTEnant. 

1, The office or commission of a lieutenant. Shak, 

2. The body of lieutenants. Felton. 

LIEO-TEN’ ANT, (li-ten/ant or lef-ten/ant,) n. [Fr.; 
composed of liew, nlace, and tenant, L. tenens, hold- 


i, An officer who supplies the place of a superior 
in his absence. Officers of this kind are civil, as the 
lord-iieutenant of a kingdom or county ; or military, 
as @ lisutenant-general, a lieutenant-colonel. 

2. In military affairs, the second commissioned of- 
ficer in a company of infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 

3. In ships of war, the officer next in rank to the 
captain. 

LIEU-TEN'ANT-SH.P. See Linuterancy. 
LIEVE, for Lier, is vulgar. a aed Lizr.] 
LIEV’RITE, x. A mineral, called also Yenrtx, which 


see, 

LIFE, n.; pl. Lives. [Sax. lif, lyf; Sw. lif; Dan. lio; 
G. leben; D. lgeven. Seo Live. 

bk. In @ general sense, that state of animals and 
plants, or of an organized being, in which its natural 
functions and motions are performed, or in which its 
organs are capable of performing their functions. A 
tree is not destitute of life in winter, when the func- 
tions of its organs are suspended ; nor man during a 
swoon or syncope; nor strictly birds, quadrupeds, or 
serpents, during their torpitude in winter. They are 
not strictly dead till the functions of their organs are 
incapable of being renewed. 
’ 2. In animals, animation ; vitality; and in man, 
that state of being in which the soul and body are 
united. 
He entréated me not to take his life, Broome. 


3. In plants, the state in which they grow, or are 
capable of growth, by means of the circulation of the 
sap. The life of an oak may be two, three, or four 
hundred years. 

4. The present state of existence ; the time from 
birth to death. The life of man seldom exceeds sev- 
enty years. 

If in this fe only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 

most miserable. — 1 Cor. xv. 

5. Manner of living ; conduct ; deportment, in re- 
gard to morals. 

I will teach my family to lead good Hves. Mrs. Barker, 


6. Condition ; course of living, in regard to happi- 
ness and misery. We say, a man’s life has been a 
series of prosperity or misfortune. 

7. Blood, the supposed vehicle of animation. 


And the warm Hife cnme Issuing through the wound, Pope. 
8. Animals in general ; animal being. 

Full nature swarms with life. Thomson. 
9. System of animal nature. 

Lives through all 4fe. Pope. 


10. Spirit ; animation ; briskness ; vivacity ; reso- 
lution. 
They have no notion of H/e and fire In fancy and yes ’ 


11. The living form; real person or state ; in op- 
* position to a copy; as,a picture is taken from the 

life ; a description from the life. 

12. Exact, resemblance ; with to before life. His 
portrait is drawn to the life. 

13. General state of man, or-of social manners ; as, 
the studies gnd arts that polish life. 

14, Condition ; rank in society ; as, high life and 


low life. « 
15, Common occurrences ; course of things; hu- 
man affairs. 
‘That which bef aie is daly Af 
ore Us 
Is the prime wiedom. ? Dilton. 


16. A person ; a living being, usually or always a 
human being. How many lives were sacrificed dur- 
ing the revotution ! 
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17. Narrative of a past life ; history of the events 
of life ; biographical narration. Johnson wrote the 
life of Milton, and the lives of other poets. 

18. In Scripture, nourishment ; support of life. 

_ For the tres of the field fs man’s H/e. — Deut, xx. 
19. The stomach or appetite. 
His life abhorreth bread. — Job xxxill. 
ap The enjoyments or blessings of the present. 
ife. 
Having the promise of 
tw coine, — 1 Tim. 
21. Supreme felicity. 
To be spiritually minded is Hfe and peace. — Rom. vill, | 
22. Eternal happiness in heaven. Rom. v. 
23. Restoration to life. Rom. v. 
24, The, author and giver of supreme felicity. 
lam the way, the truth, and the Afe,—John xiv. 
25. A quickening, animating, and strengthening 

principle, in a moral sense. John vi. 

: 26. Life of an execution ; the period when an ¢xecu— 

tion is in force, or before tt expires 
LIFE/-~AN-NO’I-TY, x. A sum of money paid yearly 

during a person’s life. Brande. 
LIFE’-AS-SOR/ANCE, (-shir’ans,) n. See Lirz-In- 
SURANCE. 
LIFE/-BLOOD, (-blud,) » The blood necessary to 
life ; vital blood. den. 
2. That which constitutes or gives strength and 
energy. 


fs life that now is, and of that which fe 
iv. 


Money, the H/e-blood of the nation. Suift. 


LIFE/-BLGOOD, a. Necessary as blood to life; essen- 
tial. Milton. 
LIFE/-BOAT, ». A boat constructed for preserving 

lives in cases of shipwreck, or other destruction of a 
LIFE/-BUOY. See Buoy. fehle or steamer. 
LIFE’-CON-SOM/ING, a. Wasting life. " 
LIFE/-DE-VOT/ED-NESS, n. The devotedness of 

life. Carlisle, 
LIFE/-END-ING, a, Putting an end to life. 
LIFE/-ES-TATE’,n. An estate that continues during 

the life of the possessor. 
LIFE/-EV-ER-LAST/ING, 2. 

Gnaphalium, or cudweed kind. 
LIFE'-GEIV-ING, a. Giving life or spirit; having pow- 

er to give life ; inspiriting ; invigorating. 
Spenser. Milton. 
LIFE/-GUARD, zn. A guard of the life or person; @ 
guard that attends the person of @ prince or other 


person. 

LIFE/-IN-SOR/ ANCE, (-in-shir’ans,) 2. <A contract. 
for the payment of a certain sum of money on a per- 
son’s death. Brande. 

LIFE/-IN’/TER-EST, n. An estate or interest which 
lasts during one’s life. 

TEE LEE, a. Dead; deprived of life; as, a lifeless 

ody. 
2. Destitute of life ; unanimated ; as, lifeless mat- 
ter. 

3. Destitute of power, force, vigor, or spirit; dull.s 
heavy ; inactive. 

4. Void of spirit ; vapid ; as liquor. 

5. Torpid. 

6. Wanting physical energy. 

LIFE/LESS-LY, adv. Without vigor; dully; heavi- 
ly ; frigidly. 

LIF EYLESS-N ESS, 2. Destitution of life, vigor, and 
spirit; inactivity. 


A plant of the genus 


LIFE’/LIKE, a. Like a living person. Pops. 
LIFE/-LONG, n. Duration of life. 

1 1 
LIFE/-MAJN-TAIN/ING, } | Supporting life. 


LIFE/-SUS-TAIN/ING, 
LIFE/-PRE-SERV/ER, n. An apparatus, particularly 
an air-tight belt, for preserving lives of persons in 
cases of shipwreck, or other destruction of a ship or 
steamer, 
LIFE/-PRE-SERV/ING, a. Preserving life. 
LIFE/-RENT, 2. The rent of an estate that contin- 
ves for life. 
LIFE/-SPRING, n. The spring or source of life. 
Everett, 
LIFE/-STRING, n. A nerve or string that is imagined 
to be essential to life. 
LIFE/TIME, n. The time that life continues; dura- 
tion of life. Addison. 
LIFE/-WEA-RY, a. Tired of life; weary of ae 


LIFT, v. t. [Sw. lyfta; Dan. Wfter, to lift; Goth. 
hlifan, to steal ; Sax. hlifian, to be high or conspicu- 
. ous; Goth. hliftus, a thief. We retain this sense in. 
shaplifter. L. levo, elevo, It. levare, to lift; Bp. levar, 
to carry or transport; Fr. lever, perhapa L, levis, 
light. 
5 ‘o raise ; tn elovate ; as, to lift the foot or the 
hand ; to lift the head. 
2. To raise ; to elevate mentally. 
To thee, O Lond, do I Xft up my soul. —Ps, xxv, 
3. To raise in fortune. 
The eye of the Lord lifted up his head from misery, Ecolus. 
4. To raise in eetimation, dignity, or rank. His 
fortune has lifted him into notice, or into office. 
The Roman virtues 4/t up mortal mas, Daddi.spe, 
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5. To elate; to cause to swell, as with pride, 

Up is often used after lift, as a qualifying word 
sometimes with effect or emphasis; very often, how- 
ever, it Js useless. 

6. To bear; to support. Spenser. 

7%. To steal, that is, to take and carry away. 
Hence, we retain the use of shoplifter, although the 

\Werb in this sense js obsolete. 

& In Scripture, to crucify. 

‘When yo have Afted up the Son of man. —John vi. 

To lift up the eyes ; to look; to fix the eyes on. 

Lot A/ted up his eyes and bebeld Jordan, —Gen, xh 


2. To direct the desires to God in prayer. Ps oxxi 

To lift up the head; to raise from a low cordition , 

2. To rejoice. Luke xxi. [to exalt Ger. xl. 

To lift up the hand ; to swear, or toconfirm by oath. 
Gen. xiv. 

9, To raise the hands in prayer. Ps. xxv)lb 

3 To rise in opposition to; to rebel, to assault. 
2 Sam. xviil. 

4. To injure or oppress. Job xxxi. 

5. To shake off sloth and engage in duty Heb. xil, 

To lft up the face; to look to with confidence, 
cheerfulness, and comfort. Job xxi. 

To lift up the heel against; to treat with Insolence 
and contempt. 

To lift up the horn; to behave arrogantly or scorn- 
fully. Ps. lxxv. 

To lift up the feet; to come speedily to one’s relief. 
Ps. \xxiv. 

To lift up the voice; to cry aloud , to call out, elther 
in grief or joy. Gen. xxi. Ja xxv. 

LIFT, ». 2 To try to raise, to exert the strength for 

the purpose of raising or bearing, 


The body strained by Afang at a weight too heavy. Locke. 

2. To practice theft. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
LIFT, 2. The act of raising; a Iiftings as, the lift of 
! the feet in walking or running, Bacon. 


The goat gives the fox a U/t ZL’ Estrange. 


2, Assistance In lifting, and hence assistance in 
general ; as, give usa lift. [ Popular use.] 

3. That which is to bo raised. 

4, A dead lift; a lift at the utmost disadvantage, 
as of a dead body. Hence, 

6. An extreme emergency ; something to be done 
which tasks all one’s powers, or which exceeds the 
strength ; as, to help one at a dead lift 

Butler. Swift. 

6. A rise; a degree of elevation; as, tho lift of a 
Jock in canals. Gallatin. 

7. In Scottish, the sky; the atmosphere; the fir 
mamont. [Sax lft, alr, Sw. luft.] 

8 In seamen’s language, a rope descending from 

_ the cap and mast-head to the extremity of a yard. 
Its use is to support the yard, keep it in equilibrio, 
and raise the end, when occasion requires. 

Mar. Dict. 

LIFT’-LOCK, #2. A name sometimes given to a canal 
lock, because it lifts or raises a boat from one level 
to another. 

LIFT’ED, pp. or @ Ralsed ; elevated y swelled with 

LIFT/ER, 7 One that lifts or rames [pride. 

2. A thiok 

LIFTING, ppr. Ralsing; swelling with pride. 

LIFT/ING, = The act of lifting , assistance 

LIG, vt Tone [See L z.] | Obs} Chaucer. 

LIG/A-MENT, Te fr hgamentum, from Ago, to bind, 
that Is, to auth 

1 Any thing that tes or unites one thing or part 
to another. 

Tntrwoven w the love of Dberty with every Agament of your 

hearts Washington. 

2. In anatomy, a strong, compact substance, serv- 
ing to bind one bone to another. It is a white, solid, 
inelastic, tendinous substance, softer than cartilage, 
but harder than membrane. Encyo, Quincy. Coze 

3 Bond; chain, that which binds or restrains. 

Addison. 

LIG A-MENT’A i Composing a ligament; of 

LIG A-MENT/OUS, the nature of a ligament; 

| binding; as, a strong ligamentous membrane. 
Wiseman. 

LI/GAN, 2 In law, ligan is where goods are sunk in 
the sea, but tled to acork or buoy. {See Firorsam 
and Jstsom.] Blackstone. 

LI-GA/TION, n [L, Agatio.] 

The act of binding or state of being bound. 

LIG/A-TURE, w [Fr., from L. Agatura.] [ Addison. 

1, Any thing that bindsy a band or bandage. Ray. 

2 The act of bindings as, by a stnot ltgature of 
tho parts. Arbuthnot, 

3. Impotence induced by magic. Coze. Enoyce 

4 In musw, a band or Ime connecting notes. 

& Among printers, a double charactor, or a type 
consisting of two letters or characters united y as, fl, 
J,in English. The old editions of Greek authors 
abound with Dgoturos. ‘ 

6 The state of being bound., Mortimer. 

7. In medtoino, stiffness of a joint. Coxe. 

8. In surgery, a cord or string for tying the blood- 
ph econ partioularly the arteries, to prevent hemor- 
rhage. , 
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LIGHT, (lte.) % [Sax. looht, uhts D. and G. Nchts, 
L ree ae and lueso, to shine; Port. and Sp. luz, | 


hght; lug, tending to break out or open, or to 
shoot, to gleam, and as a roun, a breaking ont In 


blotches, a gleam, indistinct light ; Awg, that is apt | LIGHT, (ltte,) @ 


to break out, that is bright, a tumor, an eruption , 
Uygu, to make bright, to clear, to break out, to ap- 
pear in spots; Zug, a darting, sudden throw, glance, 
flash ; Wugiaw, to throw, to fling, to pelt; 
gleam, lightning. This word furnishes a full and 
distinct explanation of the original sense of light, to 
throw, dart, shoot, or break forth; and it accords 
with Erg. luck, both mm elements and radical sense. 
Class Lg, No. 6, 7, 23, 24.] 

L The egent which produces vision. The phe- 
nomena of light may be explained, either on the sup- 
position that light is a material fluid of extreme sub- 
tility, emanating in particles from a lummous body, 
or that it Is produced by the undulations of an mde 
EROS medium, set In motion by the luminous 

ody. The former supposition w called the theury 
of emanations; the latter, the theory of undula- 
tions. White light ls a compound of seven dificrent 
colors, viz., red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
and violet. The sun is the principal source of Ihght 
in the solar bea but light is also emitted from 
bodies ignited, or in combustion, and is flected 
from enlightened bodies, as the moon. Light 1s also 
emitted from various substances, which are hence 
said to be phosphorescent. It is usually united with 
heat, but it exists also independent of it. 

Olmsted. Nicholson. 

2. That flood of luminous rays which flows from 

the sun and constitutes day. 


God eaflea the Aght day, and the darkness he called aight — 
en. 


3 Day, the dawn of day. 
The nee Yulng with the Gght, killeth the poor and needy. 
=— v 


4, Life. 
O, spring to Aght, auspicious babe, be born! Pope. 
6. Any thing that gives light, as a lamp, candle, 
taper, lighted tower, star, &o, 
Then he called fora light, and sprang In. — Acts xvi 
I have set thee to be a aight to the Gentiles. — Aot» xii. 
~And God made two great &ghts. — Gen. b 
6. In painting, the manner in which the Night 
strikes upon a picture, as, to place a painting in 
a good light. Also, the illuminated part of a picture ; 
the part which Nes open to the luminary by which 
the piece is supposed to be enlightened, and painted 
in vivid colors; opposed to Snapz. 
7. Illumination of mind; Instruction; knowledge. 
T opened Artosto in ItaNan, and tho very first two Dnes ee me 


&ght w all I could desire 
Light, ancierstanding, and wisdom —was found in - 
Dan. v 

8 Means of knowing. By using such &ghis as 
we have, we may arrive at probability, if not at cer 
tainty. 

9% Open view, a visible state; a state of being 
seen by the eye, or perceived, understood, or known. 
Further resarches will doubtless bring to light 
Many Isles yet undiscovered ; further experlments 
wif bring to Aght properties of matter yet unknown. 

10. Public view or notice. 

Why om I asked, What noxt shall see the Aght?. Pope 

11. Explanation ; fllustration ; means of under- 
standing. One part of Scripture throws Aight on an- 
other. 

12. Point of view ; situation to be seen or viewed ; 
a use of the word taken from painting. It is useful to 
exhibit a subject in a variety of Ughts. Let every 
thought be presented in a strong ight. In what- 
ever a we view this event, it must be considered 
an ev 

13. A window ; a place that admits light to enter. 
1 Kings vii. 

14. A pane of glass; as, a window with twelve 
ights. 

15. In Scripture, God, the source of knowledge. 

God is Aght. —1 John i. 

16. Christ. 


That was the true Aght, that Ighteth every man that cemeth into 
tbe world. —John & a 


17. Joy 5 comfort ; felicity. 
Light ls sown for the righteous. «= Pa, xovile 
18. Saving knowledge. 
It is because thore is no Aght in thom. Tea. vil, 


19, Prosperity ; happiness. 
Then shall thy Ag/t brook forth as the morning, — Isa, Ivill. 


20. Support ; comfort; deliverance. Mio. vil 
21. The gospel. Matt. iv. : 
22. The undorstanding or judgment. Matt. vi. 
23. The gifts and graces of Christians. Matt. v. 
24, A moral instructor, as John the Baptist. 
John Vo 

25. A true Christian, a person enlightened. Eph. v. 
26. A good king, the guide of his people. Sam, xxt. 


The light of the countenance; favors smiles. Ps. iv. LIGHT, ado. Lightly ; cheaply. 


LIGHT, (lite,) o t 


LIG 


To stand m one’s owr halt to ba the means of pre-e 
venting good, or frurtiating one’s own purpores, 

Lo coms to kecht tob detected, to be discovered 
or found, 
Bright clear, not dark or obscuze , 
ae, 44 morning 1s ght; the apartment & Aght, 

2 In colore, white or whitish, a5, a Aght color, @ 
&ght brown, « Lght complexion. 


uged, & LIGHT, (lite,)a [Sax Lit, Lohty D. hgty G lowht. 


Fr kge It. leggreros Port. Ugewor Ep Bgeros 
Ross legkas Sans leka, The Sw. lat, Dan. let, 
may be contractuwns of the same word, The Bla 
vonie alxo bas Jeket and legok Qu. L. alaorr, Thos 
word accards with leght, the fluid, in orthography, 
and may ve from tbe same rad)x.] 

1, Hiving Iittle weight, not tending to the center 
of gravity with furee, not heavy. A feather 13s helt, 
eotwnpared with lead or silvery but a thing s agit 
only comparatively. That which Is Aght to a man 
may b° beavy toachild. Abgit burden for a cane) 
may be insuppotable to a horse 

2 Not burdensome, easy to be lifted, borne, or 
carried by physical strength, as, a aght burden, 
weight, or load. 

3. Not oppressive y easy to be suffered or endured » 
as, alg affliction. 2 » iv. 

4, Easy to be performed ; not difficult ; not requiring 
great strength or exertion. The task i hght,y the 
work Is Light. 

5. Easy to be digested 
stomach, as, ght food. it 
taining little nutriment. 

6 Not heavily armed, or armed with Aght weap. 
ons; as, ight troops, a troop of dght horse. 

7 Active, swift, nimble ; 

Asshel was as Aght of foot es a wild roe —2Sam, B 

& Not encumbered , unembarrassed , clear of im- 
pediments, 

Tomarrod men are best mastera, but not best subjects, for they 

are Aght run away. Bacon. 

9. Not laden; not deeply laden; not sufficiently 
ballasted. The ship returned &ght. 

light 
Oe 


not oppressive to the 
may signify, also, con- 


10. Slight trifling; not important, as, a 
error. Boyl 

ll. Not dense, not gross; as, ight vapors; light 
fumes. den, 

12. Small , inconsiderable ; not coptous or vehes 
ment, as, « ight raln; a light snow. 

13. Not strong; not violent ; moderate; as, a light 
wind. 

14 Easy to admit influence ; inconsiderate ; easily 
influenced by trifling considerdtions ; unsteady ; un- 
settled; volatile; as a light, vain person; a light 
mind. 

There is no greater ment of a Aght and Inconsidernte 

son, than ver al pee: ab ae 2d Tillotson 

15. Gay; airy ; indulging levity ; wanting dignity 
OF solidity ; trifling. : 

Seneca can not be too heavy, nor Plautus too Aght. Shak. 

We may neither be Gght in prayer nor wrathful in debate. 

J. 1M. Mason, 
5 16. Wanton ; unchaste; as, a woman of light car 
age. 

~ A &ght wife doth make a heavy husband. Shak. 

17. Not of legal weight; clipped ; diminished ; as, 
fight coin. 

ee Loose ; sandy ; easily pulverized; as, a light 
soil. 

To set ight by; to undervalue ; to slight; to treat 
as of no importance; to despise. 

To make light of; to treat as of little consequence; 

to slight ; to disregard. 
To kindle; to inflame; to set 
fire to; as, to light a candle or lamp; sometimes 
with up; as, to ight up an inextinguishable flame, 
We often hear Lit used for Ligntep; as, he lit a 
candle ; but this is inelegant. 

2. To give light to. 

Ah, hopeless, Insting flames ! like those that burn 

To light | the dead. Pope. 

3. To Mluminate ; to fill or spread over with light; 
4s, to light a room; to light the streets of a city. 

4, To hapten 3 to ease of a burden. {Vot in uso] 
See Liauten.] Spenser, 
GHT, (lite,) o & ea lihtan, alihtan, golihian, to 
light or kindle, to lighten or alleviate, and to Might; 
hlihtan, to alight; D. lichton, to shine ; ligten, to heave 
or lift; G. lichten, to weigh, to lighten. 

1. To fall on; to come to by chance; to happen to 
find; with on. 


A weaker man may sometimes ght on netons which had es 


caped a wiser, Watts. 
2. To fall on; to strike. 
They shall bunger no mors; neither thiret any more ; nelthor shall 


the sun Aight on thom, nor any heat, — Rev. vil, 
3. To descend, as from a horse or carriage; with 
down, of, or from. 
He La onh down from his chariot. — 2 Kings v, 
Bhe Aghied of the camel. — Gen. xxiv. 
4, To settle ; to rest; to stoop from flight. The 
bee lights on this flower and that. 2 
Hooker. 
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LIGHT!-XRM-ED, a, Armed with light weapons. 
LIGHT’-BEAR-ER, n. Atorch-bearer. B. Jonson. 


LIGHT’-BRAIN, n. An empty-headed person. 


LIGHT’ED, (lit/ed,) 
caused to burn. [Lar, 
cept in etry: 

reais , (lit’n,) o & [from light, the fluid; Sax. 

an. 
1, To flash ; to burst forth or dart, as lightning ; to 
shine with an instantaneous iJJumination. 
Megat eee tAphara, ene ares to 
junders, , opens ves, and mars 
‘As doth the lion. © Dien 
2. To shine like lightning. 
3. To fall; to light. [Obs.] 

LIGHT’EN, (lit/n,) v. t. . To dissipate darkness; to 
fill with light; to spread over with light; to illumi- 
nate ; to enlighten ; as, to lighten an apartment with 
lamps or gas ; to lighten the streets. 


A key of fire ran all along the shore 
And lightened all the river with a blaze, Dryden, 


2. To illuminate with knowledge; i® a moral 


A light to Hghten the Gentiles. — Luke & 


3. To free from trouble and fill with joy. 
They loplted to him and were lightened. — Ps, xxxiv. 


LighT’En, (itt/n,) » t [from light, not heavy ; Sax. 


2. 

1. To make lighter; to reduce in weight ; to make 
less heavy ; as, to lighten a ship by unloading; to 
lighten a in or burden. 

2. To alleviate ; to make less burdensome cr afflict- 
five ; as, to lighten the cares of life; to lighten the 
burden of grief. 

3. To cheer ; to exhilarate. 

He lightens my humor with bis merry Jeat. Shak. 


LIGHT’/EN-ED, (lit/nd,) pp. Made lighter ; filled 
with light; flashed, as lightning. 

LIGHT’EN-ING, ppr. Reducing in weight ; illumin- 
ating ; flashing, as lightning. 

LIGHT’ER, (lit’er,) », One that lights; as, a lighter 
of lamps. 

2. A large, open, flat-bottomed boat, used in load- 

ing and unloading ships. : 

LIGHT’ER-AGE, z. The price paid for unloading 
ships by lighters or boats; also, the act of thus un- 
loading into lighters or boats. 

LIGHT’ER-MAN, (lit/er-man,) n, A man who man- 
ages a lighter; a boatman. 

LIGHT’-FIN’GER-ED, (Li/fing’gerd,) a. Dextrous 
in taking and conveying away; thievish; addicted 
to petty thefts, 


for Licutep, is inelegant, ex- 


Shak, 
Shak, 


LIGHT’-FOOT, a, Nimble in running or dan- 
LIGHT!-FOQT-ED,} cing; active. [Little used.] 
Spenser. 


P 
LIGHT’-HEAD-ED, (lit/hed-ed,) a [See Hxap.] 
Thoughtless ; heedless ; weak ; volatile ; unsteady. 


2 

2. Disordered in the head; dizzy ; delirious. 
LIGHT’-HEAD-ED-NESS, n. Disorder of the head ; 
|. dizziness; deliriousness. 


LIGHT!’-HEA RT-ED, (lit/hart-ed,) a. Free from grief | . 


or anxiety ; gay ; cheerful ; ee 
LIGHT’-HEART-ED-LY, adv. ith a light heart. 
LIGHT’-HEART-ED-NESS, 2. The state of being 
free from care al aed 3 cheerfulness, 
LIGHT’-HEEL-ED, a. Lively in walking or run- 
ning; brisk. 
LIGHT!~HORSE, n. Light-armed cavalry. 
LIGHT!-HOUSE, n. A pharos; a tower or building 
erected on a rock or point of land, or on an isle in 
the sea, with a light or number of lamps on the top, 
intended to direct seamen in navigating ships at 


night. 

LIGHT!-IN/FANT-RY, 2». A term applied to bodies 
of active and strong men, carefully selected for rapid 
evolutions. Their object is to cover and assist other 
troops. Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 

LIGHT/ING. . Kindling ; setting fire to. 

LIGHT’-LEG-GED, a. Nimble; swift of foot. 

ney. 

LIGHT’LESS, (1tt/less,) a. Destitute of light ; dark. 

LIGHT’LY, (lit/ly,) adv. With little weight; as, to 
tread lightly ; to press lightly. 

2. Without deep impression. 
Tho soft ideas of the cheerful note, 
Lightly received, were ensily forgot. Prior. 
3. Easily ; readily ; without difficulty ; of course. 
4, Without reason, or for reasons of little weight. 


Martin. 
ora, Kindled; set on fire ; | LIGHTNESS, (1it/ness,) n. Want of weight ; levity ; 
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LIGHT’-MIND-ED, a, Unsettled; unsteady; vola- 
tile ; not considerate. 
He that is hasty to give credit ls light-minded. 


Ecclus, 


the contrary to Heaviness; as, the lightness of air 
compared with water; lightness of the animal spir- 
2. Inconstancy ; unsteadiness ; the quality of mind 
which disposes it to be influenced by trifling consid- 
erations, 
Such is the lightness of you common men. Shak, 


3. Levity ; wantonness ; lewdness ; unchastity. 
Shak. Sidney. 

4. Agility ; nimbleness. 

5. In the fine arts, a quality indicating freedom 
from weight or clumsiness. Brande. 
LIGHT’NING, (Jit/ning,) x [That is, lightening, the 

participle present of lighten, 

1. A discharge of atmospheric electricity, accom- 
panied by a vivid flash of light. It is commonly the 
discharge of electricity from one cloud to another, 
sometimes from a cloud to the earth, in which latter 
case it is peculiarly dangerous. Thunder is the sound 
produced by the electricity in passing rapidly through 
the atmosphere. Olmsted. 

2. [from lighten, to diminish weight.] Abatement ; 
alleviation ; mitigatiom Spectator. 

LIGHT’NING-BUG, n. A-specties of firefly, common 
in the Northern States of America. 

LIGHT’NING-GLANCE, nz. A glance or darting of 
lightning. Allen. 

2. A glance or flash of the eye, like lightning. 

LIGHT’NING-ROD, zn. A metallic rod erected to pro- 
tect buildings or vessels from lightning. 

LIGHT’-ROOM, nx. In a ship of war, a small apart- 
ment, having double glass windows toward the mag- 
azine, and containing lights by which the gunner fills 


cartridges. Mar. Dict. 
pea a (Iits,) 2. pl. [So called from their light- 
Ress. 


The lungs; the organs of breathing in brute ani- 
mals, These organs, in man, we call Lunes; in 
other animals, Liauts. 

LYGHT’/SOME, (lit’sum,) a. Luminous; not dark ; 
not obscure. 

White walls make rooms more lightsome than black. [Little 

ed. Bacon, 


The ‘Tighisome realms of love, Dryden. 
In the latter passage, the word is elegant.] 
Gay ; airy ; cheering ; exhilarating. 


That lighteome affection of joy. Hooker, 


LIGHT/SOME-NESS, n. Luminousness; the quality 
of being light ; opposed to Danznzss, or Danxsomnr- 
NESS. Cheyne. 

2. Cheerfulness ; merriment ; levity. 
Thia word is little used. 

LIGHT’-SPIR/IT-ED, a. 


spirit. 
LIG-N AL/6E3, (lig-nal’5ze or ltn-al/dze,) x. 
num, wood, and aloes.] 
Aloes wood. Num. xxiv. 
LIG/NE-OUS, a. [L. ligneus. 
Wooden; made of wood; aqneieing 
resembling wood. The harder part o 


aving a light or cheerful 
Irving. 
[L. lig- 


of woel; 
a plant is 


ligneous, 
LIG-NIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. ligrum, wood, and fero, to 
roduce. 
7 Vicliigg or producing wood. Humble. 
LIG-NI-FI-€A/TION, 2, The process of becoming or 
of converting into wood, or the hard substance ef a 
vegetable. Good. 
LIG BEEEEDs (lig’ne-fide,) pp. Conyerted into 
wood. 
LIG/NI-FORM, a. [L. lignum, wood, and form.] 

Like wood ; resembling wood. Kirwan, 

LIG/NL-FY, v. t. [L. lignum, wood, and facio, to 
make. 

To a into wood. ‘ 

LIG’/NI-FY, v. i. To become wood. 
LIG/NI-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into wood. 
LIG/NEN, xn [L. lignum, wood.] ; 

In chemistry, the woody part or fiber of plants. 

LIG-NI-PER/DOUS, a. [L. lignum, wood, and perdo, 
to destroy.] 

An epithet applied to insects which destroy wood. 

Brande, 
LIG/NITE, xn. [L. lignum.] 

Minera} retaining the texture of the wood 
from which it was formed, and burning with an 
empyreumatic odor. It is of more recent origin 
than the anthra‘.te and bituminous coal of the proper 
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ble use in medicine and the mechanical arts, being 

wrought into utensils, wheels, cogs, and various ar- 

ticles of poner: Encyc. 
LIG’U-LATE 
LIGU.LA-TED a [Is ligula, a strap.} 

Like a-bandage or strap; as, a ligulate flower, a 
species of compound flower, the florets of which 
have their corollets flat, spreading out toward the 
end, with the base only tubular. This is the semi- 
flosculous flower of Tournefort. Botany. 

LIG/ULE, ; L. ligula 
LIG/U-LA, {™ [+ 4gula, a strap.] 

1. In botany, the flat part of the leaf of a grass, in 
contradistinction from that part which sheathes the 
stem. : 

2. A strap-shaped petal of flowers of Synyenesia. 

LIG/URE, nr A kind of precious Pit ean Exod. 
xxviii. 19. 

LIG’/U-RITE, 2x. 


pe Liguria.] A mineral occur- 
ring in oblique r 


ombic prisms, of an apple-green 
color, occasionel ly speckled. Phillips. 

LIKE, a. [Sax. lic, gelic, Goth. leiks, D. lyk, gelyk, G. 
gleich, Sw. lik, Dan. lig, lige, like, plain, even, equal, 
smooth. The sense of like, similar, is even, smooth, 
equal ; but this sense may be from laying, pressing; 


and hence this word may be allied to the Eth. rayne) 
lakeo, to stamp, seal, impress, whence its derivative, 
an- image ; or the sense be taken from rubbing or 
shaving. We observe that like bas also the sense of 
please ; to like is, to be pleased. Now, if pin L, pla- 
ceo is a prefix, the latter may be formed on the root 
of like. And if de isa prefix in delight, delecto, des 
licious, delicate, these may be of the same family, 
Like {s evidently from the same root as the ch 


and Heb. pbn, Ar. Wilks chalaka, to be or mako 


smooth. Qu. Gr. fhcxos, fAtkeae See Lick and! 
derenene. 

1. Equal in quantity, quality, or degree ; as, a ter- 
ritory of like exteut with another ; men of like excel- 
lence. 

More clergymen were Impoverished by the late war than ever in 

the like space before. Sprat. 

2. Similar; resembling ; having resemblance. 

Elijah was a man subject to like pomons as we are, — James v, 

Why might not other planets have been created for like uses 

with the earth, each for tts own inhabitants ? Bentley. 

Like is usually followed by zo, but it is often omite 
ted. 

What city is like to this great elty ?— Rev. xvill. 

I saw three uncleac spirits like frogs. — Rev. xvi. 

Among them all was found none like Daniel, Hananlah, Mishael, 

and Aztriah, — Dan, 1.’ 

3. Probuble; likely; that is, having the resem- 
blance or appearance of an event; giving reason tc 
expect or believe. 

He Is like to die of hunger in the place where he Is, for there Ir 

no more bread, — Jer, xxxviil. 

Many were not easy to be governed, nor like to conform them: 

selves to strict rules. Clarendon. 

Like figures, in geometry, See under Simian. 
LIKE, n. [Elliptically, for like thing, like event, like 

person. ] ‘a 

1. Some person or thing resembling another; an 
equal, The like may never happen again, 
He was a man, take bin for all In all, 
I ehall not look upon his like again, Shak. 
2. Hed like, in the phrase ** he had like to be de 
feated,” seems to be a corruption ; but perhaps like 
here is used for resemblance or probability, and hag 
the character of a noun. At any rate, as a phrase, if 
is authorized by good usage. 
LIKE, adv. In the same manrer. 
Bolomon fn all his glory was not arrayed Hike one of these, — 
Matt. vi. Luke xii. 
Like os a father pitieth his children, eo the Lord pliteth therf 
that fear him. — Ps, ciil. 
2. In a manner becoming. 
Be strong, and quit yourselves like men. —1 Sam, ty, 


3. Likely ; probably ; as, like enough it will. Shak, 
,v t [Sax. licean, lician; Goth. leikan ; proba. 
bly L. placeo, and delecto, with prefixes.] 

1. To be pleased with in a moderate degree ; to 
approve. It expresses less than love and deligat. 
We like a plan or design when we approve of it as 
correct or beneficial. We like the character or con- 
duct of a man when it comporte with our view of 
rectitude. We like food that the taste relishes, We 
like whatever gives us pleasure. 

Ho proceeded from looking to liking, and from liking to loving 

Sidney. 


Platter not the rich, neither do thou willingly or ar or <oal series. Dana. 
2 han oa Posies ahh * | LIG-NIT‘I€, a Containing lignite ; aarp oe lig- 2, To please ; to be agreeable to, 
out dejection ; chee: Ye nite, umble. ‘i A 
Bld tint welcome, LIG/NOUS, a. Ligneous, [Little used.] Evelyn. egg ae ey eaper aegrentiater es gH lar bog 
Which comes to ponih vs, and we priiah LIG/NUM-VI'TA, ». [L.J The popular namo of] 3. ro liken. [Obs ak, 
Seeming to bear it Lightly. Shak. Guaiacum officinale, or poxwood. The common lig-|;775 », i, To be pleased ; to choose. 
6. Not chastely ; wantonly. Swift. num-vitz is a native of the warm latitudes of Amer- Bieeeee P 3 ci ie 
7. Nimbly ; with agility ; not heavily or tardily.| ica. It becomes a large tree, having a hard, brown- Ho may go or stay, as he likes. 2 
He led me lightly over the stream: ish, brittle bark, and its wood firm, solid, ponderous, 2. To like of ; ta be rages [ Obs. Krolles. 
8 Gayly; airily 3 with levity; without heed or| very resinous, of a blackish-yellow color in the mid-} LFKE/LI-HOOD, nx. [likely and heod.] Probability ; 
care. 2 die, and of a hot, aromatic taste. It is of considera-} _verisimilitude ; appearance of truth or reality. There 
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ig littlo likelihood that an habitual drunkard will be- 
come temperate. There {a little likelihood that an old 
offender will be reformed, Prudence directs us not 
to undertake a design, when there is little or no like- 
linood of success. 
2, Appearance ; show ; resemblance. Mare 
LIKE/LI-NESS, n. [from likely.) Probability. 
2. The qualities that please, [See Lixexy.] 
LIKE/LY, a, [that is, like-like.] Probable ; that ‘may 
be rationally thouht or believed to have taken place 
in time past, or .o be true now or hereafter ; such as 
is more reagonabie than the contrary. A likely story 
is one which evidence or the circumstances .of the 
case render probable, and thercfore credible, 
2 Such as may be liked; pleasing; as, a likely 
Man or woman. 
' [This use of likely is not obsolete, as Johnson af- 
firms, nor is it vulgar. But the English and their de- 
scendants in America differ in the application. The 
English apply the word to external appearance, and 
with them likely is equivalent to handseme, well- 
formed; as, a likely man, a likely horse. In America, 
the word is also sometimes applied to the endow- 
ments of the mind, or to pleasing accomplishments, 
A likely man is a man of good character and talents, 
or of good dispositions or accomplishments, that ren- 
der him pleasing or re! pectabtect| 
LYIKE/LY, adv. Probably. 
While man was innocent, he was likely Ignorant of nothing 
important for him to know. Glanville. 
LYKE’-MIND-ED, a. Having a ‘ike disposition or 
urpose. Rom. xv. 
LIK'EN, (lik’n,) v. t [Sw. likna; Dan. ligner.] 
To compare ; to represent as resembling or similar. 
Whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liten him to a wise man, that built bis house on a rock, 
— Matt. vi. 
LIK!EN-ED, (lik’/nd,) pp. Compared. 
LIKE/NESS, n. Resemblance in form; simiflitude. 
The picture is a good likeness of the original. 
2, Resemblance ; form; external appearance. 
Guard against an enemy in the likeness of a friend. 
3. One that resembles another; a copy ; a counter- 
art. 
P 1 took you for your likeness, Chloe, Prior. 
4. An image, picture, or statue, resembling a per- 
“ son or thing. £zod. xx, 
LIK'EN-ING, 2. The forming of resemblance. 
LIK'EZN-ING, ppr. Comparing ; representing as simi- 


lar. 
LIKE/WISE, comp. [like and wise.] In like manner; 
also ; moreover ; too. 
For he seeth that wise men dle, likewise the fool and the brutish 
person perish, aud leave their wealth to others, — Ps. xlix, 


LIK/ING, ppr. of Lizz. Approving; being pleased 
with. 

a a. Plump; full; of a good appearance. Dar 1. 
bs. 

‘ING, n. A good state of body ; healthful appear- 
ance ; plumpness, 

Their young ones are In good liking. — Job xxzxix. 

2. State of trial. [WVot used.] Dryden. 

3. Inclination ; pleasure ; as, this is an amusement 
to your liking. Spenser. 

4, Delight in; pleasure In; with to. 

He who has no liking to the whole ought not to censure the 

parts, Dryden, 
LYLAE€, 2, [Fr. lilas; Sp. lilac.] 

A plant or shrub of the genus Syringa, a native of 
Persia. The common lilac is cultivated for its flow- 
ers, which are purple or white. 

LYLA-LITE, xn. See Leripoure, with which it is 
identical. Dana. 
LIL-I-A/CEOUS, a. [L. Tiliaceus, from lilium, a lily.] 

Pertaining to lilles; lily-like. A liliaceoug coro! is 
one that has six regular petals, or segments of the 
coroé. Martyn 

UIL’I-ED, (iil/lid,) 4. Embellished with lilies, 
By sandy Ladon’s lilled banks. Milton, 
LIL-I-PO/TIAN, 2. One belonging to a diminutive 
race described in Swift’s kingdom of Liliput. 

2. A person of véry small size. It is sometimes 
used as an adjective. : 

LILL, v. t. See Lott, But lil is ‘used in New Eng- 
land. Spenser. 
LILT, v. % To do any thing with dexterity or quick- 

ness. [Local.] Pegge. 
_2 To sing or play cheerfully and merrily. [Scot- 


tish, 
Lit'v, iil’le,) mn.  [L. Lilium; Gr. Astptov ¢ Sp. lirio.] 
The English popular name of a genus of plants of 
many species, which are all bulbous-rooted, herba- 
ceous perennials, producing bell-shaped, hexapeta- 
lous flowers of great beauty and variety of colors. 


Lily of the valley; a plant of the genus Convallaria, 
with a monopetalous, bell-shaped corol, divided at 
- the top into six segments. Miller. 
LIL/Y-DAF’FO-DIL, 2. A plant and flower. 
LIL/Y-HAND-ED, a, Having white, delicate hands, 
2 Spenser. 


L 


LIM 


LIL/Y-HY'A-CINTH, 2, A species of squill. Ash. 
LIL/Y-LIV-ER-ED, a. White-livered ; cowardly. 
Shak. 


rea erin 
LI-MA’CEOUS, (-shus,) a, [L. limaz.] Belonging 
to the slug or naked snail, the limax of Linneus. 
LI-MA‘TION, x. [L. limo, to file.] [P. Cyc 
The act of filing or polishing. 
LYMA-TURE, n. [L. limo, to file.) 
1, A filing. 
2, Filings ; particles rubbed off by filing. Johnson. 
LIMB, (lim,) n. + [Sax. lim; Dan, and Sw. lem; L. 
limbus, edge or border, extremity ; limes, limit, coin- 
ciding perhaps with W, llem, Uym, sharp, or llamu, 
to leap. The sense of limb ia from shooting or ex- 
tending.] 

1. Edge or border. This is the proper signification 
of the word; but in this sense it is limited chiefly to 
technical use, and applied to the sun, moon, or a 
star, to a leaf, toa quadrant, &c. We say, the sun 
of moon is eclipsed on its northern limb. But we 
never say the limb of a board, of a tract of land or 
water, &c. 

2, In anatomy, and in common use, an extremity of 
the human body ; a member; a projecting part; as, 
the arm or leg; that is, a shoot. 

3. The branch of a tree; applied only to a branch 
of some size, and not to a small twig. 

4, In botany, the border ar upper spreading part of 
& Monopetalous corol. Mar 

Lim of the law; a member of the legal profession. 

LIMB, (lim,) », 4 To supply with limbs. Milton. 

2. To dismember ; to tear aff the limbs. 

LIM/BAT, x. A cooling, periodical wind in the Isle 
of Cyprus, blowing from the northwest from eight 
o’clock, A. M, to the middlo of the day or later. 
Encye. 
LIM’/BATE, «@, Bordered; when one color is sur- 
rounded by an edging of another. Lindley, 
LIM’BEE, n. 
word not now used. 
LIM’BE€, o. & To strain or pasa through a still. 
ney es Sandys. 
B’ED, (limd,) a. In composition, formed with re- 
gard to limba; as, welltimbed ; large-limbed ; short- 
limbed, Pope. 
LIM’BER, a, [Perhaps from the W. Uib, Uibin; for 
mand b are convertible, and m before b is often 
casual, 

Easily bent; flexible; pliant; yielding, In 4Amer- 
ica, it i3 applied to material things; as, a limber rod ; 
a limber joint. 

LIM’BER,»v.t. Toattach to the limbers; as, to limber 


the gun. 
LIM/BER-NESS, x. The quality of being easily bent ; 
flexibleness ; pliancy. 

LIM’/BERS n. pl. Ina ship, holes cut through 
LIM/BER-HOLES, } the floor timbers, as a passage 
for water to the pump-well. Mar, Dict. 
LIM’BER, #. sing. | Two wheels and a shaft, with 
LIM’BERS, x. p which cannon are drawn by 

horses. F 
2. Thills ; shafts of a carriage. Forby. 
LIM’BIL-ITE, », Supposed to be a decornposed 
chrysolite. « Dana, 
LIMB’LESS, a. Destitute of limbs. prion of el 


LIMB/MEAL, @ Piecemeal. 
} x. [L, limbus, edge or border.] 


LIMBO, 
LIM’BUS, 

1. In scholastic theology, a region bordering on hell. 
Tho limbus patrum was considered as a place for the 
souls of good men until the coming of our Savior, 
The limbus infantum was a similar place for the souls 
of unbaptized infants. The term Limso has been 
applied by the poets to other supposed places lying 
on the outer borders of hell. Shakespeare applies 
the term to hell itself. Ariosto makes it the place of 
all loct things ; Milton, the paradise of fools. 

Encyc. Amer. 

2. A place of restraint or confinement, Dryden. 


LIME, 2. [Sax. lim, lime, whence geliman, to glue; 
Sw. and Dan. lim, D. lyn, G. leim and lehem, loam ; 
L. limus; It. and Sp. limo; probably Gr. Anun, yAnun. 
end allied to clammy. n thjs word is forme 
c-ime. 

1. 


viscous substance, sometimes Jaid on twigs 

for catching birds, den. 
2. Calcareous earth, oxyd of calcium, procured 

from chalk and certain stones and shells, by ex- 


pelling from them the carbonic acid, by means of a | 


strong heat ina furnace, The best lime for mortar 
or cement is obtained from limestone, or carbonate 
of lime, of which marble is a fine species. 
Hooper. Nicholson. 
3. The linden-tree, or Tilia, 
LIME, ». [Fr. lime. Bee ‘Lemon.] A species of acid 
fruit, the Citrus medica, smaller than the lemon. 
LIME, v. t. [Sax. geliman.] “4 
1. To smear with a viscous substance. 
DL’ Estrange, 
2. To entangle ; to insnare. Shak. 
3. To manure with lime. 


Land may be improved by dralalng wmastlng,and liming. 


Child. 
4. To cement. Shak. 


[Contracted from alembic.] A still; a 


LIM 


LIME’-BURN-ER, n. One who burns stone to lime. 
LIM/ED, (limd,) pp. Smeared with lime; entangled; 
manured with hms, 

LIME/HOUND, x. A dog used tn hunting the wild 
boar, a eK 
LIME’KILN, (ime/kil,)x. A kiln or furnace in which 
stones or shells are exposed to a strong heat apd re- 

duced to lime. : 

LIME/-PLANT, x A name sometimes given to the 
ma a le, : 

LIME/- INK, mn. Arounded hole or depression in the 

round in limestone countries. America. 

LIME’STONE, nm. Stone of which lime is made by 
the expulsion of its carbonic acid, or fixed air. It is 
called carbonate of lime. Of this there are several 


species. 
LIME’-TWIG, x, A twig smeared with lime. 
Mi 


LIME’-TWIG-GED, a. Smeared with lime. Addison. 

LIME’/-WA-TER, n. Water impregnated with Hme. 

LIM/ING, ppr. Daubing with viscous matter; en- 
tangling; manuring with lime. 

LIM/ING, x. The act of manuring with lime. 

LIM/IT, n, [L. limes; Fr. limites. See Limp.) 

1, Bound; border; utmost extent; the part that 
terminates a thing; as, the limit of a town, city, of 
empire ; the limits of human knowledge. 

2. The thing which bounds ; restraint. 

3. In mathematics, a term used for some determinate 
quantity, to which a variable one continually ap- 
proaches, and may coine nearer to it than by any 
given difference, but can never go beyou it. 


4. Limits, pl. ; the extent of the liberties of a prison, 
LIM‘IT, v. . To bound ; to set bounds to, 4 
2 To confine within certain bounds ; to circum- 
scribe ; to restrain. The government of England is 
called a limited monarchy. : 


Thay tempted Glad) ant. elle: Oe BAe ee oe 
xz 


3. To restrain from a lax or general signification. 
World sometimes signifies the universe, and some- 
times its signification is limited to this earth. 

LIM/IT-A-BLE, a. That may be limited, circume 
scribed, bounded, or restrained. Hume, 
LIM-IT-A’NE-OU.,a, Pertaining to bounds. . Dict. 
LIM-IT-A/RI-AN, a. That limits or circumscribes, 
LIMWIT-A-RY, a. Placed at the limit, as a guard. 
Proud limitary cherub, 


LIM-IT-A/TION, x. [L. limitatio.] 

1. The act of bounding or circumscribing. 

2. Restriction; restraint; circumscription. The 
king consented to a limitation of his prerogatives. 
Government by the limitation of natural rights se 
cures Civil liberty. 

3 Restriction; confinement from a lax indeter- 
Minate import. Words of general import are often 
to be understood with limitations. 

4, A certain precinct within which friars were 

+ allowed to beg or exercise their functions. 


j Gilping. 
5. In law, the spree limited by statute after which 
. the claimant shall not enforce his cldims ges 
ouvier. 
LIM/IT-ED, pp. Bounded ; circumscribed ; restrained. 
2. a. Narrow; circumscribed. Our views of na- 


ture are very Limited. 
LIM/IT-ED-LY, adv. With Hmitation. 


LIM/IT-ED-NESS, n. State of being limited. 
Pi 


LIM/IT-ER, 2. He or that which limits or confines 
2. A friar licensed to beg within certain bounds, 
or whose duty was limited to a certain district, 
LIM/IT-LESS, a, Having no limits; unbounded. 


Davies. 
LIM’/MER, #, Alimehound; a mongrel. Johason. 
2A dog engendered between @ hound and ¢ 
mastiff, Bailey, 
3. A thill or shaft. sp Fecal [See Lrusrn.] 
4. A thill-horse. [Local. 


LIMN, (lim,) v. t [Fr. enluminer ; L. lumino, 
To draw or paint; or to paint in water colcrs. 


Encye. 
LIM‘NED, (limd,) pp. Painted. : 
LIM’/NER, x. U tr. enlumineur ; L, illuminator, in the 
middle ages, alluminor.) 


1, Ono that colors or pajnts on paper or parchmei:t ; 
one who decorates books with initial pictures. 
2. A portrait painter, [Encye, 
LIM’NING, ppr. Drawing; painting; painting in 
water colors, 

LIM’NING, x. The act or art of drawing or Ue 
in water colors, Addison. 
LIM’ON-ITE, n. One of the names of brown iron 
ore or brown hematite. It occurs in extensive bede, 
and often presents globular, concentric, and stalactite 
forms, It is an abundant ore in the United States. 


Dana, — 
LYMOUS, a, [L, limosus, from limus, inal 


Muddy ; slimy ; thick. 
LIMP, 0.2: tans , lame 3 gelimpan, to hap- 
Pen, that is, to fall; allied perhaps to leme.] 


'o halt ; to walk lamely. 
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LIMP, 2. <A halt ; act of limping, 
LIMP, a, Wapid; weak. [Wot used] Walton. 
LIMP’/ER, x. One that limps. 
LIM’PET, n. [L. lepas; Gr. eras, from Aero, to 
peel or strip off bark.] 
A univalve shell of the genus Patella, adhering to 


rocks, 

LIM’PID, a. [L. limpidus; Gr. Napa, to shine.] 
Pure ; clear; transparent; as, a limpid stream, 
LIM-PID'I-TY, ) xn. .Clearness ; purity ; transpar- 

LIM/PID-NESS,{  ency. 
LIMP/ING, ie ore, Halting; walking lamely. 
Linprine-t ,adv. Lamely; in a halting manner. 
. 3 
LIMp'sy, { a. [W. lymsi.j 
Weak ; flexibje. Forby. New England. 
LIM’Y, a. [See Liue.j] Viscous; glutinous; as, 
limy snares. : 
2. Containing limo ; as, a limy soil. 
3. Resembling lime ; having the qualities of lime. 


LIN, v7.7. [Ieo, linna.] 
To yield. [ Obs. Spenser. 
LIN, x. [Celtic.] pool or collection of water, pay- 


ticularly the one above or below a fall of water. 
Rich. Dict. 
2. A waterfall, or cataract; as, Corsa Lin, often 
spelt lyn. [Scottish.] 
LINCH, . A ledge; aright-angled projection. 
Jennings. | 
LINCH’PIN, x. [Sax. lynis, an axis, D. lens, G. 
lunse. 
A pin used to prevent the wheel of a carriage from 
Sliding off the axle-tree. 
LIN/COLN-GREEN, (dink’un-,) n. A color of cloth 
formerly ae in Lincoln. : Spense>. 
LING'TUS, 2 { n. [L. lingo, linctus.] 
Medicine taking by licking with the tongue. 
Burton. 
LIN’DEN, } n. [Sax. lind; Sw. and Dan. lind; D. linde 
LIND. or linde-boom ; G. linde, lindenbaum.] 
The lime-tree, or teil-tree, of the genus Tilia. 
Dryden. 
LINE, x [L. linea; Fr. ligne, from L. linum; Gr. 
Auvov, flax; G. leine; D. lyn; Sw. lina; Dan. line.] 
1. tb geometry, that which has length, without 
breadth or thickness. _ Ruelid. 

2. A slender string; a small cord or rope. The 
angler uses a linc and hook. The seaman usesa hand 
line, a hauling line, spilling lines, é&c. 

3. A thread, string, or cord, extended to direct any 
operation. 

We ng by line upon the ocean go. Dryden, 

4, Lineament ; a mark in the hand or face. 

He Le almistry, ood dines 
On all her fortunc-telling Lines. Cleaveland, 

5. Delineation ; sketch; as, the lines of a building. 
Temple. 
6. Contour ; outline ; extorior limit of a figure. 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line, Pope. 

7. In writing, printing, and engraving, the words 
and letters which stand on a level in one row, be- 
pan one margin and another; a3, a page of thirty 

ines. 

8. In poetry, a verse, or the words which form a 
certain number of feet, according to the measure, 

9. A short letter; a note. I received a lire from 
my friend by the last mail. 

10. A rank or row of soldiers, or the disposition of 
an army drawn up with an extended front ; or the 
like disposition of a fleet prepared for engagement. 

1. A trench or rampart; an extended work in 
fortification. 

Unite thy forces and attack their lines. Dryden, 

12. Method ; disposition ; as, line of order. Shqk. 

13, Extension ; limit ; border. 

Eden stretched her line 
From Auran exstward to ihe royal tower 


Of great Seleucia. Milton. 
14, Equator; equinoctial circle. 5 
‘When the sun below the line descends. Creech. 


15. A series or succession of progeny or relations, 
descending from a common progenitor. e speak 
of the ascending or descending line; the line of de- 
scent ; the male line; a line of kings. 

16. The twelfth part of an inch. 

17. A straight, extended mark. : 

18. A straight or parallel direction. The houses 
must all stand in a line. Every new building must 
‘be set in a line with others on the same street. 

19. Occupation ; employment; department or 
course of business, We speak of men in the same 
line of business. ‘ Washington. 

20. Course ; direction. : 

What general line of conduct ought to be pursued. Washington. 
21. Lint or flax, [Seldom used.] 

22. In heraldry, lines are the figures used in armo- 

’ gies to divide the shield into different parts, and to 
compose different figures. Encyc. 

: 23. In Scripture, line signifies a cord for measuring ; 

- also, instruction, doctrine. 


enser. 


Ps. xix. Js. xxviii. 


LIN 


24. In military affeirs, the line denotes the regular! LING, x. 


infantry of an,army, as distinguished from militia, 
guards, volunteer corps, cavalry, artillery, &c. 

A right line; a straight line; the shortest line that 
can be drawn between two points. 

Horizontal line; a line drawn parallel to tHe hori- 
zon. 

Equinoctial line; the equator of the earth or heay- 
ens. [See Equrnoctrat. } 

Meridian line ; a meridian, which see. ; 

Al ship of the linc: a ship of war large enough ta 
have a place in the line of battle ; also called line-of- 
battle ship. All ships having batteries on two or 
more decks besides the spar-deck, are ships of the 
line. Smaller ships may sometimes be so called. 

LINE, v. t. [Supposed to be from L. linum, flax, 
whence linen, which is often used for linings.] 

1. To cover on the inside ; as, a garment lined with 
linen, fur, or silk ; a box lined with paper or tin. 


2. To put in the inside; applied particularly to 
money ; as, to line one’s purse. Swift. 
What if I do line one of their hands? Shak. 


3. To place along by the side of any thing for 
guarding ; as, to line a hedge with riflemen ; to line 
Works with soldiers. 

4. To strengthen by additional works or men. 

Zine and vew repair your towns of war 
With men of courage. ~ a Shak. 

5. To cover; to add a covering; as;.to linea 
crutch. Shak. 

6. To strengthen with any thing added. 

Who lined himself with hope, Shak, 


7. To impregnate ; applied to irrational animals. 
Creech. 
LIN/E-AGE, 2. [Fr. lignage, from ligne, line.] 
Race ; progeny; descendants in a line from a com- 
mon progenitor, 
LIN’/E-AL, a, [L. lincalis, from linea, line.] 
1. Composed of lines; delineated; as, lineal de- 
signs. Wotton. 
2. In a direct line from an ancestor; as, lineal de- 


scent ; lincal succession. Locke. 
3. Hereditary ; derived from ancestors. Shak. 

4, Allied by direct descent. 
For only you are lineal to the throne. Dryden. 


5. In the direction of a line ; as, lineal measure. 
Lineal measure ; the measure of length. 
LIN-E-AL/I-TY, 2. The stato of being in the form of 
a line. Am. Review. 
LIN‘E-AL-LY, adv. In a direct line ; as, the prince is 
lineally descended from the conqueror. 
LIN/E-A-MENT, x. [Fr., from L. lineamentum.] 
Feature ; forin; make; the outline or exterior of a 
body or figure, particularly of the face. 
Man be seems 


In all his lineaments. Milton, 
The lineaments of the body, Locke. 
Lineaments of a churacter, Swift. 


LIN/E-AR, a. » [L. linearis.] 

1. Pertaining to a line; consisting of lines; in a 
straight direction. 

2. In botany, like a line; ender; of the same 
breadth throughout, except at clie extremities; as, a 
linear leaf, 

Linear numbers; in mathematics, such ag have rela- 
tion to length only; such is a number which repre- 
sents one side of a plane figure. If the plane ficure 
is\a square, the linear figure is called a root. Barlow. 

Linear problem ; that which may bo solved geomet- 
rically by tho intersection of two right Jines. 

Brande. 

Linear perspective. See Perspective. 

LIN’/E-AR-SHAP-ED, (-shapte,)c, Of a linear shape. 
LIN‘E-ATE, c. In boteny, marked longitudinally with 

depressed parallel lines ; as, a lineate leaf. 
LIN-E-A'TION, x. Draught; dclineation, which see. 

Woodward, 

See Linz.] Covered on the inside. 
[L. linum, flax, Gr. Arvov, W. Vin, Iv. lin, 
Russ. len, G. lein. The sense is probably long, ex- 
tended, or smooth, In the latter sense, it would ac- 
cord with L. linio, lenio. | 

1, Cloth made of flax or hemp. 

2. The under part of dress, as being chiefly of 


linen. 
LIN/EN, a. [L. lineus. : 
hes! as, linen cloth; a linen 


1. Made of flax or 
stocking. 
2. Resembling linen cloth; white; pale. Shak. 
LIN’/EN-DRA/PER, n. A person who deals in 
linens. 
(Livener and Linen-man, in a like sense, are 
obsolete. ] 
LYN/ER, n. <A vessel belonging to a regular line of 


LYIN’ED, pp. 
LINEN, nz. 


packets. [Recent usage.] - 
LING, n. [D. leng; Ir. long; probably Sax. Jeng, 
long. 


A beh of the genus Gadus, or cod kind, which 
grows to the length of four feet or more, is very slen- 
der, with a flat head. This fish abounds on tho 
coasts of Scotland and Ireland, and forms a consid- 
erable article of commerce, Pertington. 


LIN 


[Ice. ling, from leng, long. 
A species of long grass; heath. Jamieson. Cye. 
LING, a Saxon termination, as in darling, firctlinz, de. 
notes primarily state, condition, or subject. In come 
words, it-denotes the young of an animal, or a small 
one. 


LIN’GER, v. i. [from the root of long, Sax. leng.] 


1. To delay ; to loiter ; to remain or wait long; to 
be slow. 
* Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. Grey, 
Whose Judginent now of a long time lingereth not, —2 Pet. ti. 
2. To hesitate; to be slow in deciding; to be in 
suspense. 
Perhaps thou lingerest, in deep thought detained. 
3. To remain long in any state. 
ers on a bed of sickness, 
LINGER, (ling/ger,) v. t. 
LIN"GER-ED, pp. Delayed; loitered. 
LIN’'GER-ER; x. One who lingers. 
LIN'/GER-ING, ppr. Delaying; loitering. 
2. a. Drawing out in time; remaining long; pra- 
tracted ; as, a lingering disease. 
To dio is the fate of man; but to die with lingering anguish ia 
generally his fully, ‘Rambler. 
LIN'’GER-ING, (ling’ger-ing,) r. A delaying; a re- 
maining long ; tardiness ; protraction. 
The lingeringe of holiday customs, Irving. 


LIN’GER-ING-LY, adv. With delay; slowly ; tedi- 
ously. Hale. 
LIN"GET, (ling’get,) x. [Fr. lingot, from languette, a 

tongue.] 
A small mass of metal. Camden 
LINGLE, (ling’gl,) x. [Fr. ligneul, from ligne.] 
Shoomaker’s thread. [.Vot in use, or local.] 


Drayton. 
LINGO, (ling’go,) n. [L. lingua.] 
Language; speech. [Vulgar] 
LIN'GUA'CIOUS, (ling-gwa/shus,) a. [L. linguaz.] 
Talkative ; laquacious. 
LIN’GUA-DEN'I'AL, a. [L. lingua, tongue, and 
dens, a tooth.] 

Formed or uttered by the joint use of the tongue 
and teeth; as the letters d and t. Solder. 
LIN’GUA-DEN'T’AL, x. An articulation formed by 

tho tongue and tecth. 
LINGUAL, (ling/gwal,) c. [L. lingua, tho tongue.] 
Pertaining to the tonfue ; as, tho lingual nerves, 
the ninth pair, which go to the tongue; the lingual 
muscle, or muscle of the tongue. 
LIN’'GUI-FORM, (ling’/gwe-forin,) a. ee lingua and 
form.] Waving the form or shape of the tongue. 
Martyn. 
LINGUIST, (ling’gwist,) nr. [L. lingua, tho tongue.]} 
A person skilled in languages; usually apptied to 
a person well versed in tho lenguages taught in col- 
leges, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. Ailton. 


Milton, 
The patient line 


To protract, Shak. 


LIN’QUIS7"I€, c. Relating to linguistics, cr to 

LIN’ GUIST’I€-AL, the afiinities of languages. 
Qliddon. 

LIN’'GUIST‘I€S, n. The science of languages, cr of 


the origin, signification, and application ef words. 

LIN’GU-LATE, a [L. lingulatus, from lingua, 
tongue. ] 

Shaped lilze the tongue or a strap. 
is more generally used.] 

LING'WORT, nz. An herb. 

LIN’GY, (lin’jo,) @ Tall; limber; flexible. 

2. Active ; strong; able to bear fatigue. Brockett. 

LIN'I-MENT, x. [I'r., from 1. linimentum, from linio, 
lino, to anoint. 

A specics of soft ointment; a composition of a 
consistence somewhat thinner than an unguent, but 
thicker than oil. Encye. 

LIN/ING, ppr. [See Line.] Covering on the inside, 
as a garment. « 

LIN/ING, n. Tho covering of the inner surface of 
any thing, as of a garinent ora box. The pleura is 
called the lining of the thorax. 

2. That which is within. Shak. 

LINK, xn. [G, gelenk, a joint, a ring, a swivel, a link, 
and, as an adjective, ficxible, limber, from lenken, to 
bend ; Dan. lenke, a chain.] 

1. A single ring or division of a chain. 

2 Any thing doubled and closed like a link; as,a 
link of horse-hair, WMurtimer. 

3. A chain; any thing connecting. 

And love, tho common link, the new creation crowne/l. 

Dryden. 

4, Any single constituent part of a connected 
serics. This argument is a link in the chain of rea- 
soning. 

gaa says that Addison has improperly used 
link for a series or chain, but this does not appear 
from the passage cited. Ed.] 

Links; sausages, sc called from being made in a 
continuous chain, [Sometimes heard in mea 

Forby. 

LINK, n. [Gr. Avxvos, L. lychnus, a lamp or candle, 

coinciding in elements with light.] 

A torch made of tow or hards, se and pitch. 


Dryden. 
LINK, v. t. To complicate. 


[But Lrevtate 
Martyr. 


Joinsons 
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LIP 


Pee ne 
2, To unite or connect by something intervening | LIP-DE-V6’TION, n. 


or in other manner. 


Link towns to towns by avenues of oak. 
And creature linked to creature, man to man, 


LINK, v. i. To be connected. 
LINK’/BOY, ) 2. A boy or man that carried a link 
or torch to light passengers. 
Gray. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


Burke. 
LINK’/MAN, 
More. 


LINK’ED, (linkt,) pp. United ; connected. 

LINK’! NQ@, ppr. Uniting; connecting. 

LIN-N@’AN,)a. Pertaining to Linneus, the bota- 

LIN-NE/AN, nist of Sweden, or to his system of 
botany. 

LIN'NET, 2. [Fr. linot; W. Uinos, from llén, flax, 
and called also in W. adern y llin, flax-bird ; Sax. 
linetwege. So in L. carduelis, from carduus, a 
thistle. } 

A small European singing bird of the genus Frin- 
gilla of Linnzus, or the finch family. 

LIN‘SEED, ive We) flax, and seed; Sax. lin- 

LINT’‘SEED, se 

Flaxseed. 

LIN’/SEED-€AKE, 2. The solid mass or cake which 
remains when oil is expressed from flaxseed, 

LIN’SEED-OIL, n. O11 obtained by pressure from 
flaxseed, re. 

LIN’SEY, n. [Corrupted from linen.] Linsey-wool- 
sey. Bentley. 

LIN‘SEY-WQOL’SEY, a. Made of linen and wool; 
hence, vie; mean; of different and unsuitable 
parts. Juhnson. 

LIN'SEY-WOOL'SEY, n. Stuff made of linen and 
wool, nixed. | 

LIN’STOCK, n. [lint and stock.] A pointed staff; 
with a crotch or fork at one end, to hold a lighted 
match ; used in firing cannon. It may be stuck in 
the ground or in the deck of a ship. Encye. 

Nas n, (Sax. linet, L. lintewm, linteus, from linum, 

ax 


Flax ; but more generally, linen scraped into a soft 
substance, and used for dressing wounds and sores. 

LIN'TEL, 2. [Fr. linteau ; Sp. lentel or dintel.] 

The head- -piece of a doorframe or window- 
frame; the part of the frame that lies on the side- 
pieces. Exod. xii. 

LINT’SEED. See Linseep. 

LION, x. [Fr., from L. leo, leonis, Gr. Xewv, Arm. 
_ leon, W. llew, a lion; Vewa, to swallow, to devour. ] 
~ J. A quadruped of the genus Felis, very strong, 
fierce, and rapacious. The largest lions are eight or 
nine feet in length. The male has a thick head, 
beset with long, bushy hair, of a yellowish color. 
The lion is a native of Africa and the warm climates 
of Asia. His aspect is noble, his gait stately, and 
his roar tremendous. 

., 2. Assign in the zodiac, Leo, 

; 3. An object of interest and curiosity; as, the lion 
of the day ; to visit the lions of a place. This use 
of the term is derived from the lions kept as objects 
of curiosity in the Tower of London. 

LY'ON-ESS, x. ‘The female of the lion kind. 
LI'ON-HEART-ED, (-hart-ed,) a, Waving a lion’s 
heart or courage. Scott. 
LYON-IZE, v.% To visit the objects of curiosity in a 


place. 1 apaem [See Lion.] 
LI‘ON-LY a. Like a lion; fierce. 
Li ON-LY, Camden. Milton. 
LY/ON- MET-TLED, a. Having the courage and 
spirit of a lion. Thilhouse, 


LIYON’S FOOT, 7. A plant of the genera Catanan- 
che, Prenanthes, &c. 
LIYON’S LEAF, 2. A tuberous-rooted plant of the 
genus Leontice, growing near the Mediterranean, 
Loudon. 
LYON’S TAIL, x. A plant of the genus Leonurus. 
LIP, 2. [Sax. lippa, lippe; D. lip; G. and Dan, lippe; 
Sw. ldpo; L. labium, labrum ; It. labbro; Sp. labro ; 


Fr. levre ; Ir. clab or liobhar ; Pers. WaS lab. 


be connected with W. Jlavaru, Ir. labhraim, to speak, 
that is, to thrust out. The sense is probably a 
border. ] 

1. The edge or border of the mouth. The lips are 
two fleshy or muscular parts, composing the exterior 
of the mouth in man é-d many other animals. In 
man, the lips, which may be opened or closed at 
pleasure, form the covering of the teeth, and are or- 
gins of speech essential to certain articulations. 
Ilence the lips, by a figure, denote the mouth, or all 
the organs of speech, and sometimes spcech itself. 
Job. it. 

2. The edge of any thing; as, the lip of a vessel. 

Burnet. 

3. In botany, one of the two opposite divisiuns of a 
sabiate corol. The upper is called the helmet, and 
the lower the beard. Also, an appendage to ‘the 
flowers of the Orchises, considered by Linnrns as a 
nectary. Martyn, Smith. 

4. In conchology, the outer edge of the aperture of | 
a univatve shell. 

To make a lip, to drop the under lip in sullenness 
or contempt. Shak. 

LIP, v.t. To kiss. : Shak. 


It may 


Humble. | 


‘LIQ 


Prayers uttered by the li 
without the desires of the heart. * 


LIP/-GQQD, a. Good in profession only. 
fonson. 


- J 
LIP/-LA-BOR, n. Labor or action of the lips without 
concurrence of the mind ; words without senti- 
ments. 
LIP/LESS, a, Having no Jips. 
LIP/LET, z._ A little lip, 
LIP/O-GRAM, n, 
a letter, 


ance 
Kirby. 
[Gr. Aetrw, to leave, and ypaypa, 


A writing in which a pesgpiihe's letter is wholly, 


omitted. 
LIP-O-GRAM-MAT‘IE€, a. ‘[Gr. Aetrw and ypappa.] 
Omitting a letter. Lipogrammutic writings are 
those in which a particular letter is wholly omit- 


ted. 

LIP-O-GRAM/MA-TIST, zn. One who writes any 
thing, dropping a particular letter. Addison. 
LI- ieee a. [See Lirotnymy.] Swoon- 

ing; faintin 
LI-POTH’Y- MY, nh 
and Sunus, soul. J 
A fainting ; a swoon. Coxe. Taylor. 
LIP’PED. (lipt,) a. Having lips; having a raised or 
rounded edge resembling the lip. 
2. In botapy, labiate. 
LIP’PED, (lipt,) Kissed. 
LIP’PING, ppr. ‘Kissing 
LIP’PI-TUDE, n. 
eyed.] 
Soreness of eyes; blearedness. 
LIP/-W1S-DOM, n. 
tice ; wisdom in words not supported by experience. 
idney. 
LIQ/UA-BLE, a ar ee 4 That may be melted. 
LI'QUATE, v. 2. 
To melt; sist, er bo y; to be dissolved. [Little 
used.] Woodward. 
LI-QUA’TION, n. [L. liquatio. See Liquate.] 
1. The act or operation of melting, Brown. 
2. The capacity of being melted ; as, a substance 
congealed beyond liquation. Brown, 
3. In metallurgy, the process of separating, by a 
regulated heat, an easily fusible metal from one less 
fusible, with which it is combined ; eliquation. 


LIQ-UE-FA€’TION, 
factio, from liguefacio 

1. The act or operation of melting or dissolving 
the conversion of a solid into a liquid by the mie 
agency of heat or caloric. Liquefaction, In common 
usage, signifies the melting of any substance ; but 
by some authors it is applied to the melting of sub- 
stances which pass through intermediate states of 
softness befure they become fluid, as tallow, wax, 
resin, &c. Coze’s Dispensatory. 

2. The state of being melted. 

LIQ’UE-FI-A-BLE, a. That may be melted, or 
changed from a solid to liquid state. Bacon. 
LIQ’/UE-FI-ED, (lik’we-fide,) pp. Melted; become 

liquid. 
LIQ'UE- FI-ER, 2. 
stance. : 
LIQ’UR-FY, (lik’we-fy,) v. t [Fr. liquefier, from 
L. luquefacio. See Liauip.] 
To melt; to dissolve ; to convert from a fixed or 
solid form to that of a liquid ; and technically, to melt 
by the sole agency of heat or caloric. 
LIQ/UE-FY, v. i. To be melted ; to become liquid. 
Addison, 
LIQ’/UE-FY-ING, pp7. Melting; becoming liquid. 
LI-QUES’CEN-CY, n. [L. luquescentia.] 
Aptness to melt. Johnson. 
LI-QUES/CENT, a. Melting ; becoming fluid. 
LI-QUEOR’, (le-kiire’ edits [Fr.] A delicate prepara- 
tion of distilled spirits, usually flivored with fruits, 
spices, alcohol, and various aromatic substances. Ure. 

LIQ'UID, (lik'wid,) a. [L. liquidus, from lquo, to 
melt, Ir. leagham; probably from flowing, and coin- 
ciding with Sax. loge, water, L. liz and lug, in Lug- 
sans Leyden, Lyons.) 

. Fluid ; flowing or capable of flowing ; not 
faced or solid. But ‘liquid is not precisely synony- 
mous with fluid. Airis flurd, but not lrgued. 

2. Soft; clear ; flowing ; smooth; as, liquid mel- 
ody. Crashaw, 

3. Pronounced without any jar; smooth; as, a 
lguid letter. 

4. Dissolved ; not obtainable by law ; me ai: 
debt. [ Obs. Ayliffe. 
LIQ/UID, (lik’wid,) n. A fluid or flowing substance ; 
a substance whose parts change their relative posi- 
tion on the slightest pressure, and which flows onan 

inclined plane, as water, wine, milk, &c. 

2, In grammar, a letter which has a smooth, flow- 
ing sound, or which flows smoothly after a mute ; 
as, land rn in bla, bra. MM and n are also called h- 

quids. 

Lig! UID-ATE, (lik’wid-ate,) v. t. [Fr. liquider; L. 
liquido.] 

1, To clear from 71 obscurity. 


Time only ean liquidate the meaning of all parts of a compound 
system, Hamilion. 


(Gr. AccroOvpea ; Aetrw, to fail, 


[l. vivipitilas, from lippus, blear- 


Bacon. 


Ure. 
teenie sew nm. [L, lique- 


That which melts any solid sub- 


Wisdom in talk without prac-: 


LIS 


2. To settle ; to adjust; to ascertain or reduce to 
precision in amount. 
Which method of liguidating the amercement tp a 
was usually pe: formed in the superior courts, stone. 
The clerk of the commons’ house of assembly, in 1774, gave cere 
tificates to the public creditors that their demands were 
liquidated, and should be provided for in the next tax-bill, 


Rameay. 

The domestic debt may be subdivided into Haucates and ume 
liquidated, Hamilton, 

3. To pay ; tosettle, adjust, and satisfy, nsadebt. 


Wheaton. 


Fryburgh was ceded to Zurich by Sigismund, to liquidate a debt 
of a thousand florins, Coze’s Switz. 
4, To dimirish or lessen. Walpole, 
LIQ/U1D-A-TED, pp. Settled ; adjusted; reduced to 
certainty ; paid. 


LIQ'UID-A-TING, ppr. Adjusting; ascertaining; 
paying. 
LIQ-UID-A’TION, (lik-wid-a'shun,) n. The act of 


settling and adjusting debts, or ascertaining their 
amount or balance due. 
Ll1Q/UID A-TOR, (lik/wid-,) 2. He or that which 
liquidates or settles. E. Everett. 
LI@-UID'I-TY, (lik-wid'e-te,) x. ee liquidité. ] 

1. The quality of being fluid or iquid. 

2. Thinness, Glanville. 
LIQ’UID-LY, adv. Ina flowing manner. Smart. 
LIQ/UILD-NESS, (lik’wid-nes,) zn. The quality of be- 

ing liquid ; fluency. Boyle. 
LIQ’UOR, (lik’ur,) n. [Sax. loge; Fr. liqueur; if le 


qua: 

A Ais or fluid substance. [See Liquip.] Liquor 
is a word of general signification, extending to Wae 
ter, milk, blood, sap, juice, &c.; but its most come 
mon application is to spirituous fluids, whether diss 
tilled or fermented, to decoctions, solutions, tince 


tures, , Milton. 
Liquor of flints a solution of silicated potash. 
ae 
Liquor of Libavius: bichlorid of tin. 


LIQ'UOR, v.t. To moisten; todrench. [Little ‘aed) 


Bacon. 
LIQ/UOR-ICE. See Licorice. 
niaeveeyea -~€UM, n. [L.] Liquor of flints. [See 
TQUOR 
LIR-I-CON-FAN’CY, n. 
LIR’I-POOP, 2. 
uate, 
LIR'0O-€ONE, a. 
der.] 

In mineralogy, having the form of a whitish pow- 
der. : Shepard. 
LIR'O-€ON-ITE, 2. A mineral, of a bright-blue or 

green color, consisting of oxyd of copper, arsenic 
acid, and water. 
LIS'BON, n. A sweet, light-colored species of wine, 
exported from Lisbon, in Portugal, 
LISI, a. Stout; active. [Lecal.] 
LISNE, (line,) nA cavity or hollow. [Wot in use.] 
Hale. 


A flower. 
[Fr. liripipicn.] The hood of a grad 


[Gr. Aecpos, pale, and xoyta, pow- 


LISP, v. «.° [G. lispeln, D. lispen, to lisp; Sax. vlisp, or 
vlips, a lisping ; Sw. laspa, Russ, lepetzu, to lisp.] 

To speak with a particular articulation of the 
tongne and teeth, nearly as in pronouncing th, 
Lisping i3 particularly noticed in uttering th for s, 
as yeth fur yes. It is most common in children. 

I lispel in numbers, fur the numbers came. Pope. 

LISP, rv. t. To pronounce with a lisp; as, she lisped a 
few words. 

LISP, 7. ‘The’ act of lisping, as in uttering an aspi- 
rated th for s. 

LISP’ED, (lispt,) pp. Uttered with a lisp. 

LISP’ER, x. One that lisps. 

LISP'ING, ppr. or a, Uttering with a lisp. 

LISP’ING, ». The act of speaking with a lisp. 

LISP’ING- "LY, adv. With a lisp. Holder. 

LIS‘SOM, a. [Probably from the Sax. lesan, to loose.] 

Limber ; supple; relaxed; loose. [Zocal.] 

LIST, n. [Sax. list, Sw. list; It. and Sp. lista; Fr. and 
Dan. liste; D. Tyst ; G. litze. If list, a roll or cata- 
logue, and list, a border or strip of cloth, are from the 
same rvuot, we find the original orthography in the 
Arn. lez, and Sp. liza, and perhaps the L. licium, Fr. 
lice. But in some languages the words are distin- 
guished ; Fr. liste, a roll, and lisiere, a list or selvedge 
of cloth. ] 

. 1, The outer edge or selvedge of cloth; a strip of 
cloth forming the border, particularly of broadcloth, 
and serving to strengthen it, 

2. Aline inclosing or forming the extremity of a 
piece of ground, or field uf combat; hence, in the 
plural, (lists,) the ground or field inclosed for a race 
orcombat. Hence, to enter the lists, 1s to accept a 
challenge, or engage in contest. Hence, 

3. A limit or boundary ; a border. 

4. In architecture, a little square molding ; a fillet} 
called also a Lister. 

5..A roll or catalogue, that is, a sw or line; as, a 
list of names; a list of books ; a fist of articles; a list 
of ratable estate. 

6. Astrip of cloth; a fillet. Swift. 

Civil lie: in Great Britain and the United Staces, 


the civil officers of government, as judges, embassn- 
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ors, secretaries, &c. Hence it is used for the rev- 
enues or appropriations of public money for the sup- 
port of the civil officers. 

By a late law, the civil list, in England, embraces 
only the expenses of the reigning monarch’s house- 
eld) eS Brande. 

LIST, v. t. [from list, a roll.] To enroll; to register 
in a list or catalogue; to enlist. The latter is the 
more elegant word. Hence, fi 

2. To engage in the public service, as soldiers. 

They in my name are Keted. Dryden, 
3. To inclose for combat ; as, ta list a field. 


Dryden. 
4, To sew together, as strips of cloth, so as to 
make a particolored show, or to form a border. 
Wotton. 
5. To cover with a list, or with strips of cloth ; as, 
to list a door. 
6. To hearken ; to attend ; @ contraction of listen, 
which ses. 

LIST, v.i To engage in 
one’s name ; to enlist. 
egant ara) [See Enuist. 

LIST, v.i (Sax. lystan; G. listen; D. lusten; Sw. 
lysta:; Dan. lyster. (See Lust.) The primary sense 
seems to be, to lean, incline, advance, or stretch 
toward. See the noun.] 

Properly, to lean or incline ; to be propense ; hence, 
to desire or choose. 
other men think of your devices as they lia! Whitgift. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth. —John fi % 
2. To hearken ; to attend ; to listen. 

LIST, x. In the language of seamen, an inclination to 
one side. The ship haz a list to port. Mar. Dict. 

LIST’ED, pp. Striped ; particolore. in stripes. 

2. Covered with list. 
3. Inclosed for combat. 
4, Engaged in public service ; enrolled. 

LIST’EL, z. A list in architecture ; a fillet. Eneyc. 

LIST’EN, (lis’n,) v. i [Sax. lystan, or hlystan; D. 
luisteren. Qu. G. lauschen: Scot. lith.] P 

1. To hearken ; to give ear ; to attend closely with 
a view to hear. 
On the green bank I sat, and listened long. Dryden, 


: 2. To obey ; to yield to advice ; to follow admoni- 
tion. 

LIST’EN, (lis’n,) v. t To hear; toattend. Shak. 
LIST’ EN-ED, pp. Hearkened ; heard. 
LIST’EN-ER, x. One who listens ; a hearkener. 
LIST’ EN-ING, ppr. ora. Hearkening; giving atten- 


tion. 
LIST’ EN-ING, n. The act of giving attention. 
LIST’ER, x. One who makes a list or roll. : 
LIST’FYL, a Attentive. [Obs.] ” Spenser. 
LIST’ING, nx. The cutting away the sap-wood from 
the edges of a board. Brande. 
LIST’ING, ppr. Inclosing for combat; covering with 
list ; enlisting. 
LIST/LESS, a. Not listening; not attending; indif- 
ferent ta what is passing; heedless; inattentive ; 
thoughtless careless; as, a listless hearer or specta- 


tor. 
LIST’LESS-LY, adv. Without attention; heed- 


lessly. 

LIST’LESS-NESS, x. Inattention; heedlessness ; 
indifference to what is passing, and may be inter- 
esting. 

LISTS, 2. pl. The ground inclosed for a race, com- 
bat, &c. 

LIT, pret. 


ublic service by enrolling 
[The latter is the more el- 


r 
of Licut. The bird lit on a tree before me. 
I Lt my pipe with the paper. Addison, 

[This word, though used by some good writers, is 
very. inelegant. 

LIT/A-NY, n. [F'r. litanie ; Gr. Acraveca, supplication, 
from \cravevm, AtTopat, Atocopat, to pray.| 

A solemn form of supplication, used in public wor- 
ship. 

: for the of God’ th by the Greek 

Eeeecccch wetiel Boron, US tha nibs rogatioun, ” Hlooher, 

LITE, a. Little. [Wut én use.) 
Tag, {™ (Et. litre, fiom Gr. Aerpa.] 

‘A French measure of capacity, being a cubic de- 
cimeter, containing, accurding to Lunier, about a pint 
and a half old French measure. The liter is equal 
to 61.028 cubic inches, or about 2 1-9 wine pints. 

McCulloch: 
LIT’ER-AL, a. [Fr., from L. litera, a letter.] 

1. According to the letter; primitive; real; not 
figurative or metaphorical ; as, the literal meaning of 
@ phrase. 

2. Following the letter or exact words; not free ; 
as, a literal translation. 

3. Consisting of letters. 

The literal notation of numbers waa known to Europeans before 

the ciphers. Johnson, 


LIT’ER-AL, n. Literal meaning. [Vot weed 
vr 


own. 
'E ISM, That which accords with the 
LIT’ER-AL-ISM, 2. wine 


letter. 
LIT’ER-AL-IST, x. One who adheres to the letter or 
exact word. Milton. 


~ 


LIT 
LIT-ER-AL'I-TY, x. Original or literal meaning. 
: Brown, ’ 


LIT’ER-AL-LY, adv. According to the primary and 
natural import of words; not figuratively. A man 
and his wife can not be literally one flesh. 

2. With close adherence to words ; word by word. 


So wild and ungovernable a poet can not be translated literally. 
Dryden, 


LIT’/ER-AL-NESS, 2, The state of being literal ; lit- 
eral import. Quart. Rev. 
LIT’ER-A-RY, a. [L. literarius.] 


1, Pertaining to letters or literature; respecting 
learning or learned -men ; as, a literary history ; 
literary conversation. 

2. Derived from erudition ; as, literary fame. 

3. Furnished with erudition ; versed in letters ; as, 
a literary man. 

4, Consisting in letters, or written or printed com- 
positions ; as, literary property 

LIT’ER-ATE, a. [L, literatus. 
Learned ; lettered ; instructed in learning and sci- 


ence. Johnson, 
LIT-ER-A/TT, n. pl. [L. pipe 
The learned men; men of erudition. Spectator. 
LIT-ER-A!' TIM, [1] _ Letter for letter. 
LIT’ER-A-TOR, zn. ee} A petty schoolmaster. 
LIT/ER-A-TURE, n. [L, literatura.) [Burke. 

1. Learning ; acquaintance with letters or books. 

2. The collective body of literary productions, em- 
bracing the entire results of knowledge and fancy 
preserved in writing. . 

3. In the more distinctive and usual sense of the term, 
literature excludes the positive sciences, and embraces 
read grammar, rhetoric, logic, criticism, languages, 
&c. Ina still narrower sense, it is sometimes used as 
synonymous with the belles-lettres, or polite litera- 


ture. 
LITH, nz. [Sax.] A joint or limb. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
LLTHAN’THRAX, 2. [Gr. \cdos, a stone, and ay- 
Opat, a coal.] 
Stone-coal, a black, compact, brittle, inflammable 
substance, of laminated texture, more or less shining. 
Nicholson. 
LITH’ARGE, x. [Fr., from L. lithargyros, Gr. \cOap- 
yvpos, the spume or scum of silver] 

A semj-vitreous oxyd of lead, produced in refining 
silver by cupellation with Jead. It appears in tho 
form of soft flakes, or semi-transparent, shining 

lates. Dict. Nat. Hist. Encyc. Nicholson. 


LITH’/ATE, n. [Gr. A:0oc, a stone. ] 
A salt or compound formed by the lithic acid with 
a base. Hooper. 
LIFHE, a. [Sax. lith, lithe ; W. Myth. J 
That may be easily bent ; pliant ; flexible ; limber ; 
as, the elephant’s lithe proboscis. Milton. 


LIFHE, v. t. To smooth ; to soften ; to palliate. [ Obs.] 
Cha 


Ucer. 
2. Tolisten. [Obs.] (See Lisren.] 
LIFHE’NESS, nz. Flexibility ; Jimberness. 
LIFH/ER, a. Soft; pliant. [Obs.] Shak. 
Obs.] Woolton. 
pr 
arret. 
[ Obs.] 


2: foes 7.] Bad; corrupt. 
LYFH/ER-LY, adv. Slowly; lazily. 


LI¥A’/ER-NESS, x. Idleness ; laziness. 
Barret. 


LYFHE/SOME, a. Pliant; limber; nimble. Scott. 

LITH‘I-A, x. A new alkali, found in the minerals 
petalite, spodumene, &c., of which the basis is a 
metal called lithium. Davy. Silliman. 

LITH’‘I€, a. [Supra.] Pertaining to the stone in the 
bladder. The lithic acid, slat f called uric acid, 
forms the most common variety of urinary calculus. 

Brande. 

LITH’I-UM, rn. The metallic base of lithia. 

LITH-O-BIB/LI-ON. See LitHorHy. 

rn Ae laa nm [Gr AcOos, a stone, and xapros, 
fruit. 

Fossil fruit; fruit petrified. Dict, Nat. Hist, 

LITH-O-€OL'LA, n. [Gr. \:Gos, a stone, and xoAAa, 
ue. 
. A die that unites stones. Asi, 
id arate nm. [Gr. A\cBos, stone, and dev- 
ov, tree. : 
toe z - called from its resembling a petrified 
branch. Parr. 
LITH’O-DERM, n. [Gr. AcOos and dcppa.] 

One of a genus ef anodal echinoderms, having an 
oval body, covered with a layer of calcareous gran- 
ules forming 2 hard crust. 

LITH’O-DOME, 2. [Gr. ArBos, stone, and dopos, 
LI-THOD/O-MY, zn. pl. house. ] 

The name given to molluscous animals which form 
holes in solid rocks, in which they lodge themselves. 
The holes are not perforated mechanically, but the 
rock appears to be dissolved. Lyell. 

LI-THOD’O-MOUS, a. Relating toa genus of mol- 
luscan animals which perforate stones. 

LITH-O-GEN/E-SY, n. [Gr. A:Ous, stone, and yeveors, 
generation.] A 

The doctrine or science of the origin of minerals 
composing the globe, and of the causes which have 
produced their form and disposition. 

: Dict. Nat. Hist. 


LIT 
LI-THOG/E-NOUS, a. An epithet applied to polyps 
which form coral. Eyell. 
ae 'O-GLYPH, nz. The art of engraving on precious 
stones. mes. 
LITH-O-GLYPH/ITE, nz. [Gr. A:@os, stone, and yav 
gu, to engrave. 

A fossil that presents the appearance of being en 
graved or shaped by art. nier. 
LITH/O-GRAPH, v. t, ‘Fo trace letters or figures on 

stone, and transfer them to paper, &c. 
LITH’O-GRAPH n. A print from a drawing on stone, 

Smart. 

LITH’/0-GRAPH-ED, (lith’o-graft,) pp. or@ Formed 

by tracing letters or figures on stone. 
LI-THOG’RA-PHER, nr. [See LirHocraPpy.] One 

who practices lithography. 
LITH-O GRAPH'I€, a, 
LITH-O-GRAPII'T€-AL, 
LITH-O-GRAPH’I€-AL-LY, 


Pertaining to lithogra- 
phy. 
adv. By the lithographi¢ 


art. 
LITH’/O-GRAPH-ING, ppr. Forming by letters or figs 
ures on stone. 
LL-THOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. AcGos, stone, and ypagay, 
to engrave or write.] 
The art of tracing Ietters, figures, or other designs, 
on stone, and of transferring them to paper by im’ 
pression ; an art recently invented by Mr. Sennefele 
der, of Munich, in Bavaria. Journ. of Science. 
LITH-OLD'AL, a, Like a stone; having a stony strucé 
ture. Lyell. 
LITH-O-LOG’T€, a. In mineralogy, pertaining 
LITH-O-LOG/I€-AL, to the character of a rock, 
as derived from the nature and mode of aggrega- 
tion of its mineral contents. Da 
LITH-O-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. In a lithological 


ner. 
LI-THOL'O-GIST, 2, A person skilled in the sclencé 
of stones. 
LI-THOL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. \c4os, stone, and Aoyog, disa 
course. | 
1. The science or natural history of stones. 
Fourcroy. 
2. A trentise on stones found in the body. Coze. 
LITH’0-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. \cus, stone, and puvrerdy 
divination.} t 
Divination or prediction of events by means of 
stones. Brown. 
LL ee n. [Gr. \cOos, stone, and L. marge, 
marl. 

A compact clay of a fine, smooth texture, and very 
sectile, Dana. 
LITH/ON-TRIP-TOR, ) 2. An instrument for tritura- 
LITH’O-TRI-TOR, ting the stone in the blad- 


der. 
LITH-ON-TRYP’TIE€, 
LITH-ON-TERYP’TIE, 
Having the quality o 
bladder or kidneys. 
LITH-ON-TRYP/TI€, A medicine which has 
LITH-ON-THRYP’TI€ the power of destroying 
the stone in the bladder or kidneys ; a solvent of 
stone in the human urinary passages. Coxe. 
LI-THOPH’A-GT. See Litfopomt. 
LI-THOPH!A-GOUS, a. [Gr. AcOos, stone, and day wy, 
to eat. 
Bathe or swallowing stones or gravel, as the os 


trich. 
a ae mn. [Gr. Ac@os, stone, and gwe- 
opus. 
A stone that becomes phosphoric by heat. [ Obs.] 
Dict. Nat. Hiet. 

LITH-O-PHOS-PHOR‘I€, a. Pertaining to lithoplhos- 
phor; becoming phosphorie by heat. 

LITH/O-PHYL, xn. [Gr. ArOos, stone, and dvAAev, & 
leaf. 

Bibliotite, or lithobiblion, fossil leaves, or the fig- 
ures of leaves on fossils. 

LITH’/O-PHYTE, 2x. [Gr. ArOos, stone, and durov, 3 
plant ; literally, stone-plant.] 

A coral zoéphyte ; a name given to those species 
of pelypiers whose substance is stony. The older 
naturalists classed them with vegetables. 

Cuvier. Ray. 

LITH-O-PHYT'I€, a. Pertaining to lithophytes. 

LI-THOPH’/Y-FOUS, a. Pertaining to or consisting 
of lithophytes. . 

LITH/O-TOME, x. [Gr. AcOos, stono, and repre, to 
cut. 

eee so formed naturally as to appear as if cut 
artificially. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

LITH-O-TOM/I€, 4. Pertaining to er performed by 
lithotomy. \ 

LI-THOT’O-MIST, 2. [Seo Lirnoromy.] One who 

‘performs the operation of cutting for the stone im the 
bladder; or one who is skifled in the operation, 

LI-THOT’O-MY, x. [Gr. Ac@os, stone, and repve), te 
cut. 

The operation, ert, or practice, of cutting for the 
stone in the bladder. 

LITH’O-TRIP-SY, n. The operation of triturating the 
stone in the bladder by means of an instrument culled 
lithotriptor. 

LITH/O-TRIP-TIST, ». One skilled in breaking an 
extracting stone in the bladder. i 


na. 
man- 


a. [Gr. \Oog, stone, and 
Opurrw, to wear or break.} 
destroying the stone in tha 


The 
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LITH’O-TRIP-TOR, x, [Gr. AcOus, a stone, and rpi~| LIT/TLE, a.; comp. Luss, Lesszr; sup. Luast. [Sax 


Bw, to grind.) 

An instrument for triturating the stone in the blad- 
der, so that it may be extractod without cutting, re- 
cently invented by Dr. Civiale. _ 

LILTHORRLTY, xn. [Gr. \cOvs, stone, and recpa, to 
break down, J 
. The operation of breaking a stone in the bladder 
into small pieces capable of being voided. Brande. 
LI-THOX/YLE, 2. ([Gr. ArJos, stone, and ,tvdov, 
wood. 
Pont fied wood. It differs from Lionrrz, being 
really changed into stone ;,such as silicified woods 
which are changed into varieties of silex, &c. [ Obs. 
Dict, Nat. Hist. 
{JEH’Y, a. [See Litnz.] Easily bent; pliable. 

[This is probably the word which, in our popular 

yse, is pronounced lathy.] ) 
LIT'L-GANT, a, [See Litiaarz.] Contonding in 
law ; engaged in a lawsuit; as, the parties litigant, 


Ayliffes 
LIT/I-GANT, n. <A person engaged in a Jawsuit. 
J? Estrange. 
LIT’I-GATE, v.t [L. litigo, from lis, litis, a contest 


Ge 


or debate; Ar. N ladda, to dispute. Class Ld, No,+ 


2. Lis, litis, coincides ‘with the Sax. flit, contention ; 
Jiitan, to contend.) " 

To contest inlaw; to prosecute or defend by plead- 
ings, exhibition of evidence, and judicia} debate ; as, 
to litigate a cause or a question. 

LIT’J-GATE, v. i. To dispute in law ; to carry on a 
sult by judicial process, 

LIT’I-GA-TED, pp, or a. Contested judicially. 

LIT’I-GA-TING, ppr. Contesting in law. 

LIT-I-Ga’TION, a. The act or process of carrying 
on a suit in a court of law or eguity for the recovery 
of a right or claim; a judicial contest. 

LI-TIG/IOUS, (le-tid/jus,) a. [Fr. litigieur ; L, litigi- 
O3US, 

1, Inclined to judicial contest; given to the prac- 
tice of contending in law; quarrelsome; conten- 
tious ; applied to persons. <A litigious man is a bad 
Neighbor and a bad oitizen. 

2. Disputabie ; controvertible; subject to conten- 
tion ; as, litigious right. Blackstone, 

No fenges, parted fields, nor marks, nor bounds, 

Distinguished acres of litigious grounds, 


Ll-TIG/IOUS-LY, adv. Ina contentious manner. 

LI-TIG/IOUS-NESS, n. A disposition to engage in 
or carry on lawsuits; inclination to judicial con- 
tests, ~ 

LIT’ MUS, n. A blue pigment, formed from argol, 
orchal, or archil, atichen, the Roccella tinctoria. [See 
Ancui,] It is prepared by bruising the archil, and 
adding quicklime and putrefied urine, or spirit of urine 
distilled from Hime. The mixture, after cooling, and 
the evaporation of the fluid, becomes a mass of the 
consistence of paste, which is laid on a board to dry 
in square Jumps. j Encyc. 

LIT/ORN, 2. A bird, a species of thrush, in size and 


Dryden, 


shape resembling the hon blackbird. Dict. Vat. Hist. | 


LYTO-TES, n. [Gr. Auvos, elender.] a rhetoric, a 
diminution or softening of statement for the sake of 
avoiding censure, or of expressing more strongly 
what is intended ; as, ‘‘a citizen of no mean city,” 
i. e., an illustrious one. 

LI-TRAM’E-TER, n. An instrument invented by Dr. 
Hare, for the purpose of ascertaining the specific 
gravity of liquids, 

LIT/TER, xn, [Fr. litiere, from lit; contracted from L, 
lectus, from the root of lego, Eng. lay; It. lettica, or 
letiiga; Sp. litera; Port. liteira; Arm. leter. 

1, A vehiclo formed with shafts supporting a bed 
between them, in which a person may be borne by 
men or by a horse. If by the latter, it is called™a 
Horsz-titter. A similar vehicle in India is called 
B PALANQuin. — 

2, Straw, hay, or other soft substance, used as a 
be! for horses and for other purposes. 

3, [Ice, lider, generation, from the root of lad, leod.] 
A brood of young pigs, kittens, puppies, or other 
quadrupeds, The word is applied only to certain 
quadrupeds, of tho smallor kinds, [Qu. the root of 


d, : 

rt A birth of pigs or other small animals. 

5, Waste matters, shreds, fragments and the Jike, 
scattered on a floor or other clean place. 

UIT’/TER, v. & To Lring forth young, as swine ahd 
other small quadrupeds, It is sometimes applied to 
human beings in contempt. Shak. 

2. To scatter over carelessly with shreds, frag- 
ments, and the like ; as, to litter a room or a carpet. 


" Swift. 
3. To cover with straw or hay ; a8, to litter a sta- 
ble. Dryden, 


4, To supply with litter ; as, to litter cattin * 
UIT/TER-ED, pp. Furnished: with straw. 
2. a, Covered or overspread with litter, pieces, 
shreds, &c. 
LIT/TER-ING, ppr. Furnishing with straw. 
2. Covering with shreds, pieces, &c. 
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lytel, lytle ; Scot, lite, lyte, adv. lyt; Goth, leitel; Sw, 
liten; Dan. liden; D. luttel; probably from the sense 
of diminishing. Class Ld, No. 15, 22, 31.] 

1. Small in size or extent; not great or large; as, 
a little body ; a little animal; a little piece of ground ; 
a little table; a little book; a little hill; a little dis- 
tance ; a little child. 

2. Short in duration ; as, a little time or season; 2 
little sleep. 

3. Small in quantity or amount; as,-a little hay or 
grass ; a little food ; a little sum; a little light ; a little 
air or water. 

4. Of small dignity, power, or importance, 

Whon thou wast little in thy own sight, wast thou not made the 

heat! of the tribes? — 1 Sam, xy. 

5. Of small force or effect ; slight ; inconsiderable ; 
as, little attention or exertions; little effort ; little care 
or diligence ; little weight. 

LIT‘/TLE; rn. A small quantity or amount. He de- 
manded much and obtained little. He had little of his 

2, A small space. [father’s liberality. 

Much wae tn little writ. Dryden, 

3. Any thing small, slight, or of inconsiderable 
importance. 

I view with anger and disdain 


HoW little gives thee joy amd pain. Prior. 
4, Not much, 
These they are fitted for, and litte else, Cheyne, 


LIT’TLE, adv. In asmalldogree; slightly ; as, he is 
little changed. It is a little discolored. 
2, Not much; in a small quantity or space of time. 
He sleeps little, 
3. In some degree ; slightly ; sometimes preceded 
aH a. The liquor is a little sour or astringent. 
LIT/TLE-G6, 2. In the English universities, a cant 
name fora public examination about the middle of the 
course, Which, being less strict and less important in 
its consequences than the final one, has received this 


appellation. Lyell. 
ut TLE-N ESS, 2, 
the littleness of the body, or of an animal. 


2. Meanness; want of grandeur; as, littlenesa of 
conception. 


3. Want of dignity. Contemplations on the majes- } 


ty of God, displayed in his works, may awaken in 
us a sense of our own litileness. 

4, Meanness ; penuriousness. “ 

LIT’TO-RAL, a. [L. littoralis, from littus, pa 
, Belonging to a shore, as of the-sea, or a great lake, 
LIT’U-ITE, n. A fossil, chambered shell, straight, ex- 
cept at its smaller extremity, which is spiral. Ie is 
allied to the ammonite. Buckland, 
LI-TUR/GIE, a 
LI-TUR/GI€-AL, 
LIT/UR-GY, n. 
Gr, Accrovpyta; ecros, public, and spyov, work, 

In a general sense, the established formulas for 
public worship, pr the entire ritual for public wor- 
ship, in those churches which use written forms, 
But in a restricted sense, among Roman Catholics, the 
mass; and in the English church, the communion 
service. . Murdock. 

LIVE, (liv,) 2 @% [Sax. liban, leofan, lifian; Goth, u- 
ban; Sw. lefwa; Dan. lever; G. leben; D, lieven. It 
coincides with leave. The primary sense probably 
is, to rest, remain, abide. If so, the root may be Ar. 


we 
waJ ladda, to be, to abide, Class Lb, No. 1.] 


1, To abide ; to dwell; to have settled residence 
in ahy place. Whero do you liye? I live in London. 
He lives in Philadelphia. He fives in a large house 
in Second Street. The Swiss live on mountains. 
The Bedouin Arabs live in the desert. 

2. To continue ; to be permanent; not to perish, 

Men's evil mannors live in brass; tholr virtues 
We write In water. y 

3. To be animated; to have the vital principle ; 
to have the bodily functions in operation, or in a ca- 
pacity to operate, aa respiration, circulation of blood; 
secretions, &c. ; applied to animals. q 

Lam Joseph ; doth my father yet live ? — Gen. xlv. 

4, To have the principles of vegetable life; to be 
in a stato in which the organs do or may perform 
their functions ia the circulation of sap and in 
growth ; applied to plants. This tree will not live, 
unless watered ; it will not live through the winter, 

5. To pass life or time ina particular manner, with 
regard to habits or condition, In what mannez does 
you son live? Does he live in ease and affluence? 


to a liturgy. 


joes he live according to the dictates of reason and | LIVE’LY, adv. 


the precepts of religion? 
If we act by several broken viows, we shall Zve and die in le 
“ Spectator, 
6, To continue in life. The way to live long is to 
roe pat en ita 1 
. To live, emphatically; to e ife; to be ina 
stato of happiness, ae nor : 


What greater curse could envious fortune give 


Thaa just to dio when I began to live? Dryden, 


[See Lituroy.] Pertaining | LYVE/LI-ER, a. comp. 


LIVE/-0AK, 2. 


— ss 
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8. T’o feed ; to subsist ; to be nourished and sup- 
rted in life ; as, horses live on grass or grain , fowls 
ive on seeds or infsects ; some kinds of fish hive on 
others ; carnivorous aujmals live om flesh, : 
9. To subsist ; to be maintained in life ; to bo sup- 
ported. Many of the clergy aro obliged to live on 
small salaries, All men in health may live by indus- 
try with economy, yet some men live by robbery. 
10. To remain undestroyed ; to float; not to sink 
.or founder. It must be a good ship that lives at sea 
in a hurricane. 
Nor can our shaken vessels dive at sen, Dryden. 
ll. To exist; to have being, 
As I live, saith tho Lord, — Ezek, xvill, 


12. In Scripture, to be exempt from death, temporal 
or spiritual. 

Ye shall thoreforo keep my statutes and judgments, which If a 

man do, he shall /tve in thom. — Lev. xvai, 

13, To recover from sickness; to have life pro- 

longed. 
Thy son liveth, — John iv, 

14, To be inwardly quickened, nourished, and ac- 
tuated, by divine intluence or faith. Gal. ii. 

15. Go be greatly refreshed, comforted, and ani- 
mated. 

For now we live, if yo etand fast in the Lord. — 1 Thess, fil. 


16, To appear as in life or reality; to be manifest 
in real ¢haracter. 
And all tho writor Zves In every line, Pope. 
To live with ; to dwell or to be a lodger with, 

2. To cohabit; to have intercourse, as male and 
female. . 
LIVE, (liv,) vt To continue in constantly or habit 

ually ; as, to live a life of ease, 
2. To act habitually in conformity to, 
It ls not enough to eay prayers, unless they live them He 


arker. 
Fo live down; to live so as to subdue, or to live till 
. subdued. Burke. 


Smaliness of size or bulk; as,| LYVE, a. Having life; having respiration and other 


organic funetiuns in operation, or in a capacity to 
operate ; not Gcad ; as, a live ox. 
2, Having vegetable life; as, a live plant. 
3. Containing fire ; ignited; not extinct; as, a live 
coal. 
4, Vivid, as color. 
LIV'ED, (livd,) pret. and pp. of Livz. 
LIV’ED, a. Having a life; as, long-lived, 
LIVE/-FEAFH’ ERS, (-feth’erz,) 2. pl. Feathers which 
have been plucked from he living fowl, and are 
therefore more strong and elastic. 
LIVE/LESS. [Not used.] See Lirrunss. 
ore lively. 
Most lively. 


Thomson. 


LIVE/LI-EST, a. superl. 


Fr, liturgie; Sp. and It. liturgia; | LYVH/LI-HOQD, 2. [lively and hood, or lifelode, from 


lead, I find in Saxon lif-lade, lead or course of life, 
vita iter.] x 

Means of living; support of life; maintenance, 
Trade furnishes many people with an honest liveli- 
hood. Men of enterprise seek a livelihood where they 
can find it, 

LIVE/LI-NESS, ». [from lively.] The quality or 
state of being lively or animated ; sprightliness ; vi- 
vacity ; animation; spirit; as, the liveliness of youth, 
contrasted with the gravity of age. 

2. An appearance of life, animation, or spirit ; as, 
the livoliness of the eye or countenance in a portrait, 
3. Briskness ; activity ; effervescence, as of liquors, 

LIVE/LODE, for Livz.iHoop, is not used. 

Hubberd’s Tale. 

LIVE/LONG, (liv/long,) a. [live and long.] 

1, Long in passing. 
How could she sit the livelo; 
Yet nover ask us once to cid ys Sui ft. 
2, Lasting; durable; as, a livelong monument, 
[Wot used. } Milton. 
3. n. A plant ofthe genus Sedum. 

LIVE’LY, a. Brisk; vigorous; vivacious; active ; 

as, a linely youth, 
2. Gay ; airy. 
From gravo to gay, from Hvely to acvere, Pope. 


3, Representing life; as, a lively imitatloa of na- 
ture. 

4, Animated ; spirited ; as, a lively strain of elo- 
quence ; a lively description. 

5, Strong; energetic ; as, a lively faith or hope; a 
lively persuasion. 

Lavely stones, in Scripture. Saints are called lively 
stones, as being quickened by the Spirit and active 
in holiness. Brown, 
Briskly; vigorously. [Little used.] 

Hayward, 
2. With strong resemblance of life, 
That part of poetry must needs be best, which describes most 
lively our actions and passions. [Little used.) Dryden, 
A species of oak, guercus virens, 
growing in the Southern States, of great durability, 


and highly esteemed for ship-timber. Am. 
LIV’ER, x. One who lives. ; 
And try if life be worth the Liver's care, Prior. 


: 
: | 
: 
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"It is often used with a word of qualification ; as, 
high liver; a loose liver, &c. 

LIVER, n. [Sax. lifer, lifre: D. leever ; G. leber ; Sw. 
lefver ; Dan. lever ; Ruse. liber. The Saxon word is 
rendered also libramentum, and this viscus may be 
named from its weight.] 

An abdominal and glandular viecus of considera- 
ble size, and of a reddish color, convex on the ante- 
rior and superior side, and of an unequal surface on 
the inferior and posterior side. It is situated under 
the false ribs, in the right hypochondrium. It con- 
gists of two lobes, and is destined for thé. secretion 


of the bile. Excyc. 
LIV’ER-€6OL-OR, a. Dark red; of the color of the 
liver. Woodward. 
LIV’ER-ED, a. Having a liver; as, white-livered. 
Sherwood. 
LIV/ER-GROWN, «e. Having a large liver. Graunt. 


LIV’ER-I-ED, (liv’er-id,) a. Wearing a livery, as 
LIV’/ER-STONE, x. [G. leber-stein.] [servants. 
A stone or species of earth of the barytic genus, of 
& gray or brown color, which, when rubbed or heated 
to redness, emits tho smell of liver of sulphur, or 
alkaline sulphuret. Kirwan. 
LIV’ER-WORT, x. The name of many species of 
lants. Several of the lichens are so called. The 
iverworts (Hepatice) are a natural order of crypto- 
gamic plants, whose herbage is generally frondose, 
and resembling the leafy lichens, but whose seeds 
are contained in a distinct capsule. The noble liver- 
wort is tho Hepatica triloba. Smith. Lee. 
LIV’ER-Y, 2. PNorm., from Fr. livrer, to deliver.] 

1. The act of deliveri ig possession of lands or ten- 
ements; aterm of Engish law. It is usual to say, 
livery of seizin, which is a feudal investiture, made 
by the delivery of a turf, of a rod, or twig, from the 
feoffor to the feoffee. In America, no such ceremony 
is necessary to a conveyance of real estate, the deliv- 
ery of a deed being sufficient. 

2. Release from wardship; deliverance. 

King Charles. 

3. The writ by which possession is obtained. 

Johnson. 

4, The state of being kept at a certain rate; as, to 
keep horses at livery. Spenser.. 

5. A form of dress by which noblemen and gen- 
tlemen distinguish their servants. 

6. A particular dress or garb, appropriate or pecu- 
liar to particular persons or things. Thus, the trad- 
ers in London have their distinct liveries; the Roman 
Catholic church has also liveries for confessors, vir- 
gins: apostles, martyrs, penitents, &c. Hence, the 

rm is figuratively opplied to the seasons, &c.; as, 
the livery of May ; the livery of autumn. ; 


Now came atill evening on, and twilizht gray 


Had in her sobor livery all things clad. Milton, 


7. The whole body of liverymen in London. 
Lrvcr-y, v.t. To clothe in livery. Shak. 
LIV’ER-Y-MAN, x. Cue who wears a livery, as a 

servant. ; 

2. In London, 8 freeman of the city, who, having 

id certain fees, is entitled to wear the distinguish- 

ing dress or livery of the company to which he be- 
longs, and als. to enjoy certain other privileges, viz., 
tho right of voting in an election for the lord-mayor, 
sheriffs, chamberlain, é&c. P. Cyc. 

LIV’ER-Y-STA’BLE, nz. Acstable where horses are 

' kept for hire. 

LIVES, (livz,) x. pi. of Lrrz. ’ 

LIVE/STOCK, zn. [live and stock.] Horses, cattle, 
and smaller domestic animals; a term applied in 
America to such animals as may be exported alive 

- for foreign market. 

LIV’ID, a. [Fr. livide; It. livido; L. lividus; from 
liveo, to be black and blue.] 

Black and blue; of a lead color; discolored, as 

flesh by contusion. 
Upon my Jivid lips beatow a kiss. Dryden. 
LLVID/LTY. n. A dark color, like that of bruised 


LIV’ID-NESS, flesh. [Livipwzss is the prefera- 
ble word. 
LIVING, ppr. [from live.] Dwelling; residing; ex- 


isting ; subsisting; having life or the vital functions. 
in operation ; not dead. 

2. a, Iesuing continually from the earth ; running; 
flowing; as, a living spring. or fountain ; opposed to 
Stacnanr, 

3. a. Producing action, animation, and vigor; 
quickening ; as, a living principle; a living faith. 

Living rock ; rock in its native or original state or 
Jocation ; as, seats cut in the living rock, i. e. solid 


rock, 

LIV/ilG, n. He or those who are alive; usually with 
a plural signification ; as, in the land of the living. 
The living will Jay it to his heart. — Eccles, vii. 

LIV'ING, n. Means of subsistence ; estate. 
He divided to them his living. — Luke xv. A 
She, of ber want, did cast in all that she bad, even all her living. 
— Mark xil. 
2. Power of continuing life. There is no living 
- with a scold. 


There is no Aving without trusting somebody or other In some| €8ch dish being about half a hundred weight. 
cases. L’Eatrange. : 


LOA 


3. Livelihood. He made a living by his occupa- | LOAD, ». t. ; pret. and pp. Loapzp. 


tion. 
4, The benefice of a clergyman. 
by non-conformity. 
LIV’/ING-LY, adv. In a living state. ¢ Brown. 
LI-VON'I-CA TER!RA; a species of fine bole found 
in Livonia, brought to market in little cakes. 
LIV-RAI-SON’, (liv-ra-zong’,)n. [Fr.; Eng. delivery, 
from livrer, to deliver.] 

A part of a book or literary composition printed 
and delivered from time to time, as the work ad- 
vances 

LI/VRE, (1t/ver or 18/vur,) xn. [Fr.; L. libra.] 

A French-money of account, equal to 20 sous, 184 
cents, or nearly ten pence sterling. 

LX TVEOUS, } a, [L. lizivius, from liz, lye.] 

1, Obtained by lixiviation ; impregnated with alka- 
line salt, extracted from wood-ashes. Lizivial salts 
are those which are obtained by passing water 
through ashes, or by pouring it on them. 

2. Containing salt extracted frem the ashes of 


The woman spins for a living. 
He lost his living 


wood. 
3. Of the color of lye; resembling lye. 
4. Having the qualities of alkaline salts from wood- 


ashes, 
LIX-IV'I-ATE, a. Pertaining to lye or lixivium + 
LIX-IV'T-A-TED, of the quality of alkaline salts. 
2. Impregnated with salts from wood-ashes. 
LIX-IV/LATE, »v. t. [L. lizivia, lizivium, lye.} 

To form lye ; to impregnate with salts from wood- 

ashes. Water is liziviated by passing through ashes, 

LIX-[V'I-A-TING, ppr. Extracting alkaline salts by 
leaching ashes; forming lye 

LIX-IV-I-A/TION, n. The operation or process of 
extracting alkaline salts from ashes, by pouring wa- 
ter on them, the water passing through them imbib- 
ing the salts, 

LIX-IV/I-UM, 2, 
sive.] 

Lye; water impregnated with alkaline salte im- 
bibed from wood-ashes. It is sometimes applied to 
other extracts. Boyle. 

LIZ/ARD, n. [Fr. lezarde; L, lacertus; Sp. lagarto ; 
It. lucerta, lucertola; Arm. glasard. If lizard is the 
*L. lacerta, there has. been a Change of ¢ into z or s, 
which may be the fact. In Ethiopic, latsekat is liz- 
ard. Gebelin deduces the word from an Oriental 
word, leza, tb hide. But this is doubtful. 

The popular English name of all saurian reptiles 
generally, as the: crocodile, the alligator, the chame- 
leon, &c.; or of the species of the genus Lacerta 
only. Lizards, in the widest sense, are covered with 
scales, and their bodies are supported either by four 
ortwo legs. Their hearts have two auricles. 

LIZ/ARD-TAIL, 2. A plant of the genus Saururus, 
and another of the genus Piper. Fam. of Plants. 
LL. D. ; letters standing for doctor of laws, the title of 


an honorary degree. 

LLOYD’S nm <A part of the Royal Ex- 

LLOYD’s/_-RooMs, change, in London, appropri- 
ated to the use of underwriters and insurance bro- 
kers. The name is derived from Lioyd’s Coffee- 
House, where there were formerly rooms for the 
same. purpose. G 

LO, ezclam. (Sax. la, Whether this is a contracted 
word or not, does not appear. ] 

Look ; see; behold; observe. This word is used 
to excite particular attention in a hearer to some ob- 
ject of sight or subject of discourse. 

Lo, here is Christ, — Matt. xxiv. 
Lo, we turn to tho Gentiles, — Acts xiii. 
LGACH, ) 


LOCHE } n. [Fr. loche.]} 
? 
A small fish of the genus Cobitis, inhabiting small, 


clear streams, and esteemed dainty food. Walton. 
— ldde,) n. [Sax. lad or lade; W. Uwyth, See 


[L., from liz, lye, Sp. lezia, Fr. les- 


DE. 

1, A burden ; that which is laid on or put in any 
thing for conveyance. Thus we lay a load on a 
beast or on a man’s shoulders, or on a@ cart or wag- 
on; and we say, a light load, a heavy load. A load, 
then, is indefinite in quantity or weight. But by 
usage, in some ‘cases, the word has a more definite 
signification, and expresses a certain quantity or 
weight, or as much-as {s usually carried, or as can 
be well sustained. Zvad is seldom used, except by 
poets, for the cargo of a ship; this is called loading, 
lading, freight, or cargo. 

2. Any heavy burden; a large quantity borne or 
sustained. A tree may be said to have a load of fruit 
upon it. 

3. That which is borne with pain or difficulty; a 
gtievous weight ; encumbrance, in a literal eense. 

Jove lightened of its load 
The enormous mass, Pope. 

In a figurative sense, we say, a load of care or grief ; 
a load of guilt or crimes. 

4, Weight or violence of blows. Milton. 

5. A quantity of food or drink that oppresses, or as 
much as can be borne. Dryden. 

Among miners, the quantity of nine dishes of ore, 


Eacyc. 


LOA 


[Loaden, formerly 
used, is obsolete, and laden belongs to lade. Load, 
from the noun, is a regular verb.] 

1, To lay on a burden ; to pat on or in something 
to be carried, or as much as can be carried; as, to- 
load a camel or a horse ; to load a cart or wagon. To 
load a gun, is to charge, or put in a sufficient quantity 
of powder, or powder and ball, or shot. 

2. To encumber ; to lay on or put in that which is 
borne vrith pain or difficulty ; in a literal sense, as, to 
load the stomach with meat; or in a figurative sense, 
as, to load the mind or memory. ‘ 

. To make heavy by something added or ap- 
pended. ; 


Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death, 


Bo, in a literal eense, to load a whip. 

4. To bestow or confer on in great abundance ; as, 
to load one with honors ; to load with reproaches, 
LOAD’/ED, pp. or a. Charged with a load or cargo; 

having .2 burden ; freighted, as a ship; having a 
charge of powder, or powder and shot, as a gun. 
2. Burdened with any thing oppressive ; as, 
with cares, with guilt, or shame. 
LOAD/ER, n. One who puts on a load. 
LGAD‘ING, ppr. Charging with a load ; burdening; 
encuinbering; charging, a8 a gun. 
LOAD/ING, ». A cargo; a burden; also, any thing 
that makes part of a Joad. 
LOAD’MAN-AGE, xz. Pilotage; skill of u pilot. [ot 
used. 
LOADS/MAN, #. {lead and man.] A pilot. [Obs.] 
LOAD/STAR,)n. [lead and star.] The star that 
LODE’STAR,} leads; the polestar; the cynosure. 
S 


eens hak. 

LGAD'STONE, 2. [from the verb lead and stone.} 
The old orthography, Lopgstone, would be prefera- 
Wes * this word has no connection with the verb to 

ad, 

The native magnet, an ore of iron in the lowest 
state of oxydation, which has the power of attract- 
ing metallic iron, as iron filings, and of communicat- 

‘ing to masses of iron the same property of attraction, 
forming artificial magnets. [See Loprstons. 

LOAF, (léfe,) n.; pl. Loaves. [Sax. hlaf or laf; Goth, 
hlaibe ; G. leib ; Polish, chlieb ; Bohemian, chleb ; Rusa. 
chlib or chieb ; Croatian, hlib ; Finnish, leipa or leipam ; 
Lapponic, laibe. The German leib is rendered a loaf, 
and body, waist, belly; leiblick, which in English 
would be loaf-like, signifies corporeal, bodily. Loaf, 
then, signifies a lump or mass, from some root that 
signifies to set, or to collect, or to form. 

1, A mass of bread when baked. It is larger than 
a cake. The size and price of a loaf, in large cities, 
are regulated by law. 

2. A mass or lump, as of sugar. 

3. Any thick mass. 

LOAFER, n. [G. laufer, a runner, from laufen, to run.) 

An idle man; a vagrant who seeks his living by 
sponging or expedients, 

LOAF’ING, a, Pertaining to, or having the character, 
or doing the part, of a loafer. 

LOAF’-SUG-AR, (lofe/shug-ar,) m. Sugar refined and 
formed into a conical mass. 

LOAM, 2. [Sax. lam; D. leem; G. lehm; L. limus ; Sw. 
lim: Dan. iim, liim; so named probably for smooth- 
ness or softness ; W. llim. 

A natural mixture of sand and clay with oxyd of 
iron; a species of earth or soil of different colors, 
whitish, brown, or yellow, readily diffusible in wa- 
ter. Cleaveland. Encye. 

LOAM, v. t. To cover with loam. Moxon. 

LOAM/ED, pp. Covered with loam. 

LOAM/ING, ppr. Covering with loam. 

LOAM’Y, a. Consisting of loam ; partaking of the na- 
ture of loam, or resembling it. 5 

LOAN, nx. [Sax. len, hlen; Bw. lan; Dan. laan; D. 
leen ; G. Ichen; Sax. landes len, a fief. See Lenp.] 

1. The act of lending; a lending. 

2. That which is lent; any thing furnished for tem. 
porary use to a person at his request, on the exprees 
or implied condition that the specific thing shali be 
returned, or its equivalent in kind, but without com- 
pensation for the use; as, a loan of a book or of bread. 

3. Something furnished for temporary use, on the 
condition that it shall be returned, or,jts equivalent, 
but with a compensation for the use. In this eense, 
loan is generally applied to money. [See Lenn.) 

4. A furnishing ; permission to use; grant of the 
use; as, a loan of credit. Kent, 

LOAN, v. t. [Sax. lenan; G. lehnen; D. leencn; Sw; 


° 
lana; Dan. laaner.] 

To lend; to deliver to another for temporary use, 
on condition that the thing shall be returned, as a 
book: or to deliver for use, on condition that an 
equivalent in kind shall be returned, as bread; or 
to deliver for temporary use, on condition that ap 
equivalent in kind shall be returned, with a compen- 
sation for the use, as in the case of money at inter- 
est. Bills of credit were issued, to be loaned on in- 
terest. Ramsay. Kent. Laws of the United 

States. Stat. of Conn. and of New York. 
Rare in England. ¢ 


Addison. 


Cye.. | LOGAN!-OF-FICE, » ] In America, a public office ip 
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LOB 


which loans of money are negotiated for the publit, 
or in which the accounts of loans aré kept, and the 
intérest paid to the lenders, 

CLOAN’-OF-FI-CER, x. A public Officéf empowered 
to superintend and transact the business of a loan- 


office. 
yaoi a, Unwilling; backward; reluctant. [See 
OTH. 

LOATHE, v. 2% [Sax. lathian, to hate, to detest, to call, 
to invite ; gelathian, to call; Goth. lathon, to call ; Sw. 
ledas, to loathe ; G. einladen, to invite, to lade or load, 
from laden, to lade, to invite, to cite or summon. See 
Lape. tin respect to orthography, see Lotx. 

1. To feel disgust at any thing ; properly, to have 

an extreme aversion of the appetite to food or drink. 
ur eoul Zoatheth this light bread. — Num. xxi 
thing tke honeyed cakes, I longed for oread, 

2. To hate ; to dislike greatly ; to abhor. 


Ye shall loathe yourselves in your own sight for all your evils. — 
Ezek. xx 


Cowley. 


Not to reven! the eecret which I loathe. . Waxer, 
Bhe loathes the vital air. Dryden's Virg. 
LOAFHE, v. i. To create disgust. [Obs.] Spenser. 
a he pp. Hated; abhorred ; turned from with 
jagust. 
{LLOAFH’ER, x. One that loathes or abhors. 
LOAFH’FUL, a. Hating; abhorring. 
Which he did with loath ful eyes tohold. Flubbard. 
2. Disgusting ; hated ; exciting abhorrence. 
Above the reach of Joathful, sinful lust. Speneer. 


LOATHING, ppr. Feeling disgust at ; having extreme 
aversion to; as, loathing food. 
2. Hating; abhorring ; as, loathing sin. 
LOAFH'ING, n, Extreme disgust ; abhorrence. Ezek. 


xvi. 
LOAFH/ING-LY, adv. With extreme disgust or ab- 
horrence ; in a fastidious manner. 
LOATH!LY, adv. Unwillingly ; reluctantly. 
This shows that you from nature loath/y stray. Donne. 
LOATH'NESS, 2, Unwillingness ; reluctance. 
There td among them a general silence and loathnese to 
speak. 


Bacon, 
LOAFHA/SOME, (-sum,) a. [Sw. ledesam.] 
1, Causing an extreme aversion of appetite ; excit- 
ing fastidiousness, Num. xi. 
2. Exciting extreme disgust ; offensive ; as, a loath- 
some disease. Ps. xxxviii. 
3. Odious ; exciting hatred or abhorrence ; detest- 
able ; as, loathsome sloth. Spenser. 
LOATH’/SOME-LY, adv. Offensively ; odiously. 
LGOATH/SOME-NESS, 7. The quality of exciting ex- 
treme disgust or abhorrence. Addison. 
LOAVES, ey nj pl. of Loar. 
Ue ar] [W. Uob, allied to lubber, looby, club, &c. Qu. 
1, A dull, heavy, sluggish person. 
2. Something thick and heavy ; as in lob-worm. 


LOB, v. t. To let fall heavily or lazily. [ Watton, 
And their poor jades 
Lob down their heuds. Shak. 


LO’/BATE, ) a. [from lobe.] Consisting of lobes. In 
LOB’ ED, botany, divided to the middle into parts 
distant from each other,with convex margins. Martyn. 
LOB/BY, 7. [Qu. G. laube, an arbor or bower.] 
1. An opening before a room, or an entrance into 
a principal apartment, where there is a considerable 
space between that and the portico or vestibule. 
; Eneyc. 
2. A small hall or waiting-room. Encyc. 
3. A small &partment taken from a hall or entry. 
4. In a ship, an apartment close before the captain’s 
cabin. Cyc. 
5. In agriculture, a confined place for cattle, formed 
by hedges, trees, or other fencing, near the farm- 


tee “4 Oye. 
LOB’/BY-MEM-BEE, n. A person who frequents the 
lobby of a house of legislation. 

LOB/-€OCK, 2. A sluggish, stupid, inactive person; 


a lob. : 
tn 7 [Fr. lobe; Sp. and Port. lobo; L. lobus; Gr. 
ofos. 
i, A part or division of the lungs, liver, &c. 
2. The lower, soft part of the ear, 
3. A division of a simple leaf. 
4. The cotyledon or placenta of a seed. 
LOB/ED, a, Lobate, which see. 
LO-BEL/TA, n, [from Lobel, botanist to King James I.} 
An extensive genus of plants. The Lobelia inflata, 
®r Indian tobacco, is an annual plant of North Amer- 
ica, whose leaves contain a poisonous, white, viscid 
juice, of an acrid taste. It has often been used in 
medicine as an emetic, and expectorant, é&c. 
» Cyc, Dewey's Mass. Rep. 
LOB'LOL-LY, n, A seamen’s name for water-gruel 
or spoon-meet. ‘ ' Smart. 
LOB/LOL-LY-BAY, n. The popular name of Gor- 
donia Lasyanthus, an elegant, ornamental, evergreen 
tree, of the maritime parts of the Southern United 
States. It grows to the hight of 50 or 60 feet. Its 
bark is useful for tanning, but its wood is of little 
value. Sylva Americana. 


eo - . 
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LOC 


gp tn gd n. A surgeon’s atendant on 

8 rd. 

LOB’/LOL-LY-TREE, n. The Varronia alba, 4 Weet 
Indian tree, about 30 feet in hight, whose fruit is 
sometimes eaten. 

LOB/SCOUSE, n. Among seamen, & hash of meat 
with vegetables of various kinds ; an olio. Glynn. 

LOBS/POUND, x. A prison. ludibras. 

LOB/STER, n. [Sax. loppestre, or lopystre. The first 
syllable coincides with Sax. lobbe, n spider, and with 
loppe, 8 flea; probably all named from their shape or 
legs. The last syllable coincidas with ster, in spin- 
ster, minster. ] 

One of the macrourous or long-tailed crustacea, 
belonging to the genus Astacus. Dana. 

LOB/ULE, n._ [Sp. lobulo.] 

A small lobe. 

LO’‘€AL, a. ge and Sp. local; ft. locale; WL. localis ; 
from locus, place, Sans. log; from the root of lay, L. 
loco. See Lay.) 

1. Pertaining to a place, or to a fixed or limited 
portion of space. We say, the local situation of the 
house is pleasant. We are often influenced in our 
opinions by local circumstances, 

2, Limited or confined to a spot, place, or definite 
district ; as, a local custom. The yellow fever is 
local in its origin, and often continues for a time 
to be a local disease. 

3. In law, local actions are such as must be brought 
in a particular county, where the eause arises; dis- 
tinguished from transitory actions, Blackstone. 

LO’€AL-ISM, n. The state of being local ; affection 
for a place. 

LO-€AL/I-TY, x. Existence in a place, or in a cer- 
tain portion of space. 

Tt is thought that the soul and angels ere devold of quantity and 
dimension, and that they have nothing to do with grosser 
locality. Glanville. 

2. Limitation to a county, district, or place ; as, 
locality of trial. Blackstone, 

3. Position; situation ; place ; particularly, geo- 
Neyo place or situation, as of a mineral or plant. 

LO-€AL-I-ZA/TION, nx. The act of localizing. 

LO'GAL-IZE, ». t. To make local, 

LO’€AL-LY, adv. With respect to place ; in place; 
as, to be Jocally separated or distant. 

LOCATE, ». t. [IL loco, locatus ; It. locare.] 

1. To place ; to set in a particular spot or position. 

Cumberland, 

2. To select, survey, and settle the bounds of a 
particular tract of lands or to designate a portion of 
Jand by limits; as, to locate a tract of a hundred 
acres in a particular township. United States. 

3. To designate and determine the place of; as, a 
committee was appointed to locate a church or a 
court-house. New England. 

LO/€A-TED, pp. Placed; situated ; fixed in place. 

LO’€A-TING, ppr. Placing; designating the place of. 

LO-€4'TION, n. The act of placing, or of designating 
the place of. 

2. Situation with respect to place. The location of 
the city on a large'river is favorable for commerce. 

3. That which is located; a tract of land desig- 
nated in place. United States. 

4. In the civil law, a leasing on rent. 

LO€H, n. [Gaelic.] A lake; a bay or arm of the 
sea; used in Scotland. 

LO€H, 7. Lock, or lohock, is an Arabian name for 
the forms of medicine called eclegmas, lambatives, 
linctures, and the like. Quincy. 

LO-€HA’BER-AX, rn. A formidable weapon of war 
formerly used by the Scotch Highlanders. 

LOCH'AGE, rn. [Gr. Aoxayos, Avxos, a body of sol- 
diers, and ayw, to lead.] 

In Greece, an officer who commanded a locbus or 
cohort, the number of men in which is not certainly 
known. Mitford, 

LOCHE. See Loacu. 

LO-€HI' A, (lo-ki/a,) n. [Gr. aoxera.] 

A name given to the evacuations which fcllow 
childbirth. 

LO/€HI-AL, a. Pertaining to evacuations from the 
womb after childbirth. 

LOCK, x. [Sax. loc or loce, an inclosed place, the 
fastening of a door, .a tuft, or curl of hair. -In the 
latter sense, it is the G. locke, D. lok, L. floccus, Eng. 
lock; Ir. loc, a stop, hinderance ; W. loc, a mound, 
an inclosed place; Russ. lokon, a lock of hair; Sax. 
lucan, Goth. lukan, to lock; Dan. lukke, a hedge, 
fence, or bar; lukker, to shut, to inetose, to fasten, 
to lock ; Fr. loguet, a Jatch ; Arm. licqued, or clicged, 
W. clicied. Lock and flock may be of one family. 
The primary sense is to shut, to close, to press, strain, 
or drive, which may be the radical sense of flock, 
Gr. m\exw, troxos, Le plico, as well as of lock. But 
see Class Lg, No. 48, and 13, 14, 16.] 
. 1. Lock, in its primary sense, is any thing that 
fastens ; but we now appropriate the word to an 
instrument composed of a spring, wards, and a bolt 
of iron, or steel, used to fasten doors, chests, and the 
like. ‘The bolt is moved by a key. 

2. The part of a musket, or fowling-piece, or other 
fire-arm, by which fire is produced for the d 
of the piece. : 


ee oe 


LOC 
3. The barrier or works which cenfine the water 
of a stream or canal,, called also Weir or Guanp- 


LOCK, : 
4. An inclosure in a canal with gates at each end, 
» used in raising or lowering boats as they pass from 
one level to another, called also a Liri-iocx. 
5, A grapple in wrestling. Sabor 
en, 


6. Any inclosure. Dry 
a plexus of wool, hey, or other 


7. A tuft of hair; 
like substance ; a flock ; 8 ringlet of hair. 


A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. Crew. 


Lock of water, is the measure equal to the contents 
of the chamber of the locks by which the consump-~ 
tion of water on a canal is estimated. 

LOCK’'-JAW, 2. See Loczep—Jaw, below. 
LOCK'-KEEP-ER, n. One who attends the locks of 


a canal, 

LOCK’-PAD-DLE, x. A small sluice that serves to fill 
and empty a-lock. 

LOCK’-SILL, x An angular piece of timber at the 
bottom of a lock, against whieh the gates shut. 

LOUK’UP, n. A place where bailiffs temporarily con- 
fine persons undc - arrest. 

LOCK'-WEIR, x. A paddle-weir, in canals, an over- 
fall behind the upper gates, by which ‘the waste 
water of the upper pound is let down through the 
paddles-holes into the chamber of the lock. Cyc. 

2. A weir having a leck. 

LOCK, v. t. To fasten with a particular instrument ; 

as, to look a door; to lock a trunk. 

he te fasten so a8 to impede motion; as, to lock @ 
wheel, a 

3. To shut up or confine, as with a lock ; as, to be 
locked in a prison. Lock the secret in your breast. 

4, To close fast. The frost locks up our rivers, 

5. To encircle or inclose; as, to lock arms; to 
embrace closely ; a8, to lock one in the arms, 

6. To furnish with Jocks, as a canal. 

7. To confine; to restrain. Our shipping was 
locked up by the embargo. 

8. In fenciag, to seize the sword arm of an antago- 
nist, by turning the left arm around it, after closing 
the parade, shell to shell, in order to disarm him. 


: Cyc. 
LOOK, v. i. To become fast. The door locks close. 
2. To unite closely by mutual insertion ; as, they 
lock into each other. Boyle. 
LOCK’AGE, n. Materials for locks in a canal. 


2, Works which form a lock on a canal. ~ 
: fourn. of Science. 

3. Toll paid for passing the locks of a canal. 

4, Elevation or amount of elevation and descent 
made by the locks of acanal. “The entire lockage 
will be about fifty feet on each side of the summit 
level.” Clinton, 

LOCK’ED, (lokt,) pp. or a. Made fast by a lock; 
furnished with a lock or locks ; closely embraced. 
LOCK’ ED-JAW, { n. A violent contraction of the 
LOCK'JAW, muscles of the jaw by which its 
motion is suspended, a variety of tetanus, Forsyth. 
LOCK’ER, 2. Aclose place, as a drawer or an apart- 

ment in a ship, that may be closed with a lock. 

A shot-locker is a strong frame of plank near the 
pump-well in the hold, where shot are deposited. 


Mar. Dict. 
LOCK/ET, 2. [Fr. loquet. 
1. A small lock ; acatch or spring to fasten a neck- 
lace or other ornament. Johnson. 

2. A little gold case worn ae an ornament, often 
containing a lock of hair. Smart. 
eagle! ppr- Making fast by a lock ; embracing 

closely. 
LOCK/IST, ». An adherent of Locke, the philoso- 
* pher. 


LOCK’'LESS, a, Destitute of a lock. Byron. 
LOCK’/RAM, n. A sort of coarse linen. Hanmer. 
LOCK’RON, ». A sort of Ranunculus. Ash. 


LOCK’/SMITH, ». An artificer whose occupation fe 
to make or mend locks. 

LOCK’Y, «. Having locks or tufts. Sherwood, 

LO-€0-DE-SCRIP/TIVE, a. Describing a particulad 


lace or places. 
[Probably from L. toao foci, instead 


/€O-FO'EO, x. 
of a fire. 

The American name of a friction match. 

This term was sportively applied, in 1834, to the 
extreme portion of the democratic party, because, at 
a mecting in Tammany Hall, New York, in which 
there was great diversity of sentiment, the chairman 
left his seat, and the lights were extinguished, with 
a viéw to dissolve the meeting ; when those in favor 
of extreme measures produced loco-foco matches, re+ 
kindled the lights, continued the meeting, and ac« 
complished their object. 

LO-€0-MG/TION, x. [L. locus, place, and motio, mo- 
tion. 

1. Inne act of moving from place *> place. Brown. 

2, The power of moving from place to placc. Most 
animals possess locomotion ; plants have life, but not 
locomotion. 


ischarge | LO-CO-MO/TIVE, a, Moving from place to place; 


changing place, or able to change place ; as, a loca 


: 
: 
: 


———— a 


LOD 


motive animal. Most animals are distinguished from 
ts by their locomutive faculty. 
MO’/TIVE EN/GINE, zx." A steam engine em- 
Dow te in land carriage, chieff; on railways. 
'O-MO’/TIVE, wr. <A steam engine placed on 
wheels, and used in drawin 
LO-€0-MO/TIVE-NESS, } 2. 
LO-€0-MO-TIV'I-TY, place. 
LO6€/U-LA-MENT, 2. [L. loculamentum, from locus, 


locuius. 

In eg ind cell of a pericarp in which the seod is 
lod A pericarp is unilocular, bilocular, &c. Martyn. 

LO€’U-LI-CY/DAL, a. In botany, the dehiscence of a 
pericarp is loculicidal when it is vertical, the dissepi- 
ments remain united, and the cells are opened at the 
base. : Lindley. 

Oy & In botany, divided by internal par- 
titions into shells. Li - 

LO0'CUM TE'NENS, [L.] A deputy or substitute, 
contracted in French to leutenant. ‘ 

LO/€US, zx. [L., place.] In geometrical analysis, the 
line traced by a point which varies its position ac- 
cording to somo determinate law. Brande. 

LO/EUST, x. [L. locusta ] 

A name common to various insects of several gene- 
ra. Some of these insects are at times so numerous in 
Africa and the south of Asia ag to dovour every 

een thing; and when they migrate, they fly in an 
Eainshes cloud. In @merica, there are several spe- 
cies of the genus Cicada, which are properly called 
Locusts. 

LO/CUST, 2. A popular name of geveral plants and 
— i, as, a species of Melianthus, of Ceratonia, of 

inia, &c. 

LO/EUST_TEEE, n. A tree, the Robinia-pseud-aca- 
cia; also, Hymetza Courbaril. The Honey-Locust- 
tree is the Gleditschia triacanthus. 

LODE, zn. [from Sax. ledan, to lead.] - 

>1, Among miners, a metallic vein, or any regular 
vein or course, whether metallic or not, but common- 
ly a metallic vein. Encyc. Cie. 

2. A cut or reach of water. Cyc. 

LODE/STONEyn. [This was the original spelling, 
from the verb to lead and stone. It is preferable to 
Loapstone, since the word has no connection vith 
the verb to hoad. 

1. A magnet; an’ ore of iron; a -stone found in 
fron mines, of a dark or black lead color, and of con- 
siderable hardness and weight. It aitracts iron 
filings, and communicates to iron the same property 
of attraction. But its peculiar value consists in its 
communicating to a needle the property of taking a 
direction to the north and south, a property of ines- 
timable utility in navigation and surveying. 

9, A name given by Cornish miners to a species of 
Stones, called also Tin-stones, a compound of 
stones and sand, of different kinds and. colors. 

Nicholson. 

LODG’A-BLE, «. Capable of affording a temporary 
abode. [Not used.] 

LODGE, v. t [Fr. loger, to lodge; It. loggia, a 
lodge ; alloggiare, to lodge; Sp. alojar; Arm. logea; 
Dan. logerer. The sense is, to set or throw down. 
In Sax. logian 13 to compose, to deposit or lay up, 
also to re ; Russ. loju, to lay, to put. It is proba- 
bly allied to lay.] 

1. To set, lay, or deposit for keeping or preserva- 
tion, for a longer or shorter time. The men lodged 
their arms in thé arsenal. 

2. To place ; to plant ; to infix. 

Ho lodged an arrow in a tender breast. 


cars on railways. 
he power of changing 
‘ant. 


Addison, 


Shak. 
4. To furnish with a temporary habitation, or wi 
an accommodation for a night. He lodged the 
prince a month, a week, or a night. [The word 

denotes @ short residence, but for ne definite 


& bro harbor ; to cover. : 
The deer is lodged. Addison. 
6, To afford place to; to contain for keeping. 
eee ere sor of images than a 
7. To throw in or on; as, to lodge a ball or a bomb 
8 To beat down so as to tangle [in a fort 
Our sighs, Hid they shall lodge the summer corn. Shak. 
LODGE, v. % To reside ; to dwell ; to rest In a place. 
And lodge such daring souls In litle men. Pope. 
2. To sect or dwell for atime, as for a night, a 
week, menth. We lodged a night at the Goldcn 
Ball. We ledged a week at the City Hotel. Soldiers 
lodge in tents in summer, and in bu’ jn winter. 
Fowls lodge on trees or rocks. 
3. To fall down and become entangled, as grain. 
Wheat and oats, on strong Jand, are apt to lodge. 
LODGE,x. A small house, or habitation, in a park or 
forest. Sidney. 


2. A temporary habitation ; a hut; as, a lodge ina 
garden of cucumbers. : ee? 

3. A small house or tenement sppended toa larger ; 
as, a portor’s lodge, . 


LOG 


4, Aden; a cave; any place where a wild beast 
5. A meeting of freemasons, c dwells, 
LODG/ED, pp. Placed at rest; deposited ; infixed ; 
furnished with accommodations for a night or other 
short time ; thrown or fallen down and entangled. 
LODG/ER, x. One who lives at board, or in a hired 
room, or who has a bed in anothers house for a night. 
2. One that resides in any place foratime. Pope, 
LODG/ING, ppr. Placing at rest; depositing ; fur- 
nishing lodgings. 
2. Resting for a night; residing for a time. 
LODG/ING, x. A place of rest for a night, or of resi- 
dence for a time ; temporary habitation ; apartment. 


Wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow. Pope. 
2. Place of residence. 

Fair bosom — lodging of delight. Spenser, 
3. Harbor ; cover; place of rest. Sidney. 
4, Convenience for repose at night. Sidney. 


LODG/MENT, x. [Fr. logement.] 

1. The act of lodging, or the state of being lodged ; 
a being placed or deposited at rest fur keeping fora 
time, or for permanence. 

2. Accumulation or collection of something depos- 
{ted or remaining at rest. 

3. In military afuirs, an encampment made by an 
army. 

4. A work cast up by besiegers, during their ap- 
proaches, in some dangerous post which they have 
gained, and where it is necessary to secure them- 
selves against the enemy’s fire. i 

LO’/ESS, n. A tertiary deposit on the banks of the 
Rhine. Mantel. 

LOFFE, v%% Tolaugh. [Wot used. Shak. 

LOFT, ». [Dan. loft; Sax. lyfte, the air, an arch, 
vanit, or ceiling ; probably allied to Hft, Dan. Wfter. 
Qu. Gr. d :dos.] 

1. Properly, an elevation ; hence, in a building, a 
room or space next under the roof. Gloss. of Archit. 

2. The elevation of one story or floor above anoth- 
er; hence, a floor above dnother; as, the second 
loft; third loft; fourth loft. 

3. A gallery or small chamber raised within a larger 
apartment, or in a church. loss. of Archit. 
LOFT'LLY, adv. [from lofty] On high; in an cle- 

2. Proudly ; haughtily. [vated place. 

@hey aro cofrupt, and speak wickedly concerning oppression ; 

They seek Eile 's. Ixxill. 4 meee ; 

8. With elevation of language, diction, or senti- 

ment ; sublimely. ° 
My lowly verse may lo/tily arise. Spenser. 

4, In an elevated attitude. A horse carries his 
head loftily. 

LOFT’I-NESS, x. Hight; elevation in place or po- 
sition ; altitude 3 a3, the loftiness of a mountain. 

2. Pride; haughtiness. 

Augustus and Tiberius had loftiness enough in their ae 

Ler. 

3. Elevation of attitude or mien; as, loftiness of 

‘carriage. 


4. Sublimity ; elevation of diction ur sentiment, 
Three poeta in three distant born: 
The first in leftinees of thought surpassed 5 
The next in majesty ; in both the last. Dryden, 


LOFT’Y, a. Elevated in place ; bigh ; as, a lofty tower ; 
& lofty mountain. [ But it expresves more than Hin, or 
at least is more emphatical, poetical, and elegant. ] 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 
2. Elevated in condition or character. 


Thus saith the high and Jo, One. eternRy 

whos name pe ltolye Le vi, 0 View sting ¢ 

3. Proud; haughty ; as, lofty looks. Je. fi. 

4. Elevated in sentiment or diction; sublime ; as, 
lofty strains ; lofty rhyme. Sdilton. 

5. Stately ; dignified ; as, lofty steps, 

LOG, x. oe word Is probably allied to D. log, logge, 
heavy, dull, sluggish; a sense retained in water- 
logged; and to lug, luggage, perhaps to clog. 

1, A bulky piece or Btiok of wood or timber un- 
hewed. Pine logs are floated down rivers in Amer- 
fea, and stopped at saw-mille. A piece of timber, 
when hewed and squared, is not called a log, un- 
less perhaps in constructing log-huts. 

2. In navigation, a machine for measuring the rate 
of a ship’s velocity through the water. The com- 
mon log is a piece of board, forming the quadrant 
of a circle of about six inckes radius, balanced by 
a small plate of Jead nailed on the circular part, so as 
tw swim pérpendicuiar. Mar. Dict. 


3. [Heb. a5.] A Hebrew measure of liquids, con- 
taining, according to eome authors, three quarters of 
a pint ; according to others, five sixthsofa pint. Ac- 
cording to Arbuthnot, it was the seventy-second part 
of the bath or ephah, and the twelfth part of a hin. 
Jokneon. Encyc. 
LOG,v.i. Tomovetoandfro. [Not used.] Polwhele 
2. To move or rock ; hence, logan, a rocking stone. 
LOG/-BOARD, x. In navigation, two boards, shutting 
like a beok, and divided into columns, containing the 
hours of the day and night, direction of the wind, 
course -of the ship, &c.. from which is formed the 
log-book. Mar, Dict, 


Pope. 


LOG 


LOG’-BOQK, x. A book into which are transcribed 
the contents of the log-board. Mar. Dict. 
LOG’-CAB/IN, ). A house or hut whoso walls are 
LOG/-HO use, t composed of logs laid on each 

LOG/-HUT, other. 

Bue Eee x. A pile of logs for burning, in clearing 
and. _ 

LOG’-LINE, x. A line or cord about a hundred and 
fifty fathoms in length, fastened to the log by means 
of two legs. This is wound on a reel, cuiled the lg~ 
reel, Encyc. Mar. Dict. 

LOG’-REEL, x. A reel in the gallery of & ship, on 
which the Jog-line is wound. Encyc. Mar. Dict. 

LOG/A-RITHM, n. [Fr logarithme j Gr. \oyos, rath, 
and ap:0yos, number.] 

Logarithms are the exponents of a series of powers 
and roots. Day. 

The logarithm of a number is that exponent of 
some other number, which renders the power of 
the latter, denoted by the exponent, equal to the 
former. Cye. 

When the logarithms form a series in arithmetical 
progression, the corresponding natural numbers form 
8 series in geometrical progression. Thus, 

Logarithms, Onet 43 3 4 6 

Natural oumbers, 1* 10 100 1000 10000 100000 

The addition and subtraction of logarithms answer 
to the multiplication and division of their natural 
numbers, In like manner, involution is performed 
by multiplying the logarithm of any number by the 
number dencting the required power ; and evolution, 
by dividing the logarithm by the number denoting 
the required root. 

Logarithms are the invention of Baron Napier, lord 
of Marchiston, in Scotland ; but the kind now in use 
were invented by Henry Briggs, professor of geome- 
try in Gresham College, at Oxford. They are ex- 
tremely useful in abridging the labor of trigonomet- 
rica! calcnlations, 

LOG-A-RITH-MET'I€, 6. 

LOG-A-RITH-MET’I€-AL, 

LOG-A-RITH’MIE, logarithms, 

LOG-A-RITH’ M1€-AL, Encyc. Lavoisier. 

LOG'GATS, 2. The name of a play or game like nine 

ing. It wag prohibited by Stat. 33 Henry VITL 
Not in use. Hanmer, 

LOG/GER-HEAD, (-hed,) 2. [log and kead,) A bluck- 
head ; a dunce; a dolt; a thickskull. Shak, 

2. A spherical mass of fron, with a long handte, 
used to heat tar. Z Mur, Dict, 

3. A species of marine turtle. 

To fail to loggerheads ; } to come to blows; to fal} 

To go to loggerheads ; to fighting without weap- 
ons. L’ Extrange. 

LOG’GER-HEAD-ED, e. Dull; stupid; doltish. 

Shak. 


LOG‘1€, (lod'jik,) a. [Pr. logique; It. logiea: L. id 
sate Gr. Aoyexn, from Aoyos, reason, Ac) w, to 
spoa 

Tke art of thinking and reasoning justly. 


Logic {s the art of using reason well In our Iuquirics after truth, 
aod the communication of it to others, Wats. 


Pertaining to loga- 
rithms , consisting of 


Logic may be considered as the science, and also 
as the art, of reasoning. It investigates the ppiaci- 
ples on which argumentation is conducted, end fur- 
nishes rulex to secure the mind from error in ite de- 
ductions. In the furmer case, it is a science, in the 
latter, an art. Whately. 

Currect reasoning implies correct thinking and 
legitimate inferences frum premises, whicb are prtn- 
ciples assumed or admitted to be just. Logie, then, 
includes the art of thinking, as well as the art ef 
reasoning. MW. 

Tesi ros of logic fs to direct the Intellectual powers In the 

vowtigadon of truth, and io th- eommunication of lk to 
others, Hedge. 


LOG/IC-AL, a. Pertaining to logic ; used in logic as, 
logical subt i}ties, Hooker. 
2. According to the rules of logic ; as, a lo vical ar- 
guinent or inference. This reasoning is strictly togi 
cal. 


3. Bkilled in logic ; versed in the art of thinking 
and reasoning ; discriminating; ab, a logical! head. 
ectator. 

LOG’I€-AL-LY, cdo. According to the rules of logic ; 

as, to argue logically.” 

LO-GI‘CIAN, (lo-Jjish’an,) m. 

logic, or the art of reasoning, 

Eaoh fierce logician still expelling Locke. Pops. 


LOG'I€S, x. Equivalent to Loare. Best, 
LO-GIS/TI€, a Relating to sexagesimal {i2c- 
LO-GIS’/TL€-AL, tions, 
Logistic logarithms ; logarithms adapted to sexnges- 
imal fractions, employed in astronomical calculations. 
: Hatton. 
LOG/MAN, 2 A man who earries logs. Shak. 
2, One whose cocupation is to cut and convey logs 
to a mill. come United States, 
eo ae te i a Pertaining to logography. 
LO-GOG/RA-PHY, gy Aoyos, @ Word, and »pagn, 
a writing.) 


A perenn skilled in 
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LOM 


"A method of printing in which a type represents a | LOM-BARD’I€, a. Pertaining to the Lombards; an | LONG. 


word, instead of forming a letter. Encye. 

(OG/O-GRIPH, (log’o-grif,) m. ‘[Gr. Noyos, a word, 
and yptdosg, a net. 

A sort of riddle, [Obs.] B. Jonson. 
LO-GOM/A-CHIST, (lo-gom’a-kist,) x. One who con- 
tends about words. E. T, Fitch. 
LO-GOM’ A-€HY, (lo-gom/a-ke,) n. [Gr. Aoyos, word, 

and paxn, contest, altercation. 

Contention in words merely, or rather a contention 
about words; a wor of words. Howell. 
LOG-O-MET’RI€, a. [Gr. Aoyos, ratio, and perpsw, 

to measure. ] 

A logometric scale is intended to measure or ascer- 
tain chemical equivalents. Wollaston. 
LOG/O-TYPE, x. A name given to two or more Ict- 
ters cast in one piece ; as, ff, @, é&c. Francis. 
LOG’-RGLL, »v. 2%. To assist in rolling and collecting 
logs for burning, Hence lug-rollinz, in political mat- 
ters, is, Do you help me, and I will help you, to gain 

our point, [America ] 

Loc’ Woop, nm. Tho popular English name of Hem- 
atoxylon Campeactianum. A tree and wood, called 
also Campeachy-wood, from the Bay of Campeachy, 
in Spanish America. This tree has a crooked, de- 
formed stem, growing to the hight of 20 or 24 feet, 
with crooked, irregular branches, armed with strong 
thorns. The wood is of a firm texture and a red 
color, It is used much in dyeing. Encye. 

LO/HOCK, n. [Ar.] A medicino of a middle consist- 
ence between a soft electuary and a sirup. [See 
sore Encye. 

LOI’MI€, a. [Gr. Aotpos, plague.] 

Pertaining to the plague or contagious disorders. 

LOIN, ». [Sax. lend: G lende: Sw. land; Dan. 
lend; W. clun; Arm. lenenn, or loinch: Ir. lwan, or 
bleun; L. clunis; G. lehne, support, prop, back. This 
word seems to be allied to lean, incline. | 

The loins are the space on each side of the verte- 
bre, between the lowest of the false ribs and the up- 
per portion of the ossa ilium, or haunch hones, or the 
lateral portions of the lumbar region ; called also the 
reins, 

LOI’TER, »v. 3, [D. leuteren; Russ. lsitayu, or letayu. 
Qu. its alliance to late and Let.} 

To linger ; to be slow in moving; to delay ; to be 
dilatory ; to spend time idly. 

If we bave loilered, let us quicken our pace. Rogers. 
LOITER-ED, pp. Lingered ; delayed ; moved slowly. 
LOI’TER-ER, 2. A lingerer; one that delays, or is 

slow in motion ; an idler; one thas is sluggish or dil- 
atory. 

Ever listless loiterers, thot attend 

No cause, no trust, no duty, aud no friend. Pope. 
LOI/TER-ING, ppr. or a. Lingering; delaying ; mov- 

ing slowly. 

LOI/TER-ING, n._ A lingering or delay. 

LOIVTER-ING-LY, adv. In a loitering manner. 

LOKE, n, [Qu. Ir. loch, dark ; Gr. Avy, darkness.] 

1. In the Scandinavian mythology, the evil deity, the 
author of all calamities; answering to the Arimanes 
of the Persians. Mallet, Edda, 

2. A close, narrow lane. [Local.] 


LOLL, v & [Eth. ‘MADAD alolo, to thrust out 
the tongue. The sense of this-word is to throw, to 
send. Hence it coincides with the Gr. Naksw, W. 
Uoliaw, to speak, to prate, Dety. laller, G. lalien, It 
coincides, also, with lull, to appease, that is, to 
throw down. 

1, To recline; to lean; properly, to throw one’s 
self down; hence, to lie at ease, 
Void of care, he lols supine In state. Dryden. 


2. To suffer the tongue to hang extended from tho 
mouth, as an oz or a dog when heated with labor or 
exertion. 

The triple porter of the Stygian seat, 
With lolling tongue, lay fawning at bis feet, Dryden. 
LOLL, v. t To thrust out, as the tongue. 
Fierce tigers couched around, and dolled thelr tongues, Dryden, 
ater ee vn [Qu. G. lallen, lollen, to prate or to 
sing. : 

A term applied to a sect of early reformers in Ger- 

many, and also to the followers of Wiclif in Eng- 


LOL/LARD-Y, #, The doctrines of the Lollards, 
LOL/LER, x, A less usual name for Loitaap, which 


see, 
LOLL/ING, ppr. Throwing down or out; reclining st 
ease ; thrusting out the tongue. 

LOL/LI-POP, x, The vulgar name for a kind of sugar 
confectionery which dissolves easily in the mouth, 
Dickens. Smart. 

LOL/LOP, «i. To move heavily ; to lounge. [Zow.] 
Smart. 


LOM’/BARD, ». A native of Lombardy; a money- 
lender or banker, which profession was first exer- 
cised in London by the Lombards,” mart. 

fewete eS A public institution for 

LOM‘BARD, lending money to the poor 


LON 


epithet applied, to one of the ancient alphabets de- 

rived from the Roman, and relating to the manu- 

scripts of Italy. Astle, 
LO/MENT, 2. [1L. lomentum.] 

An elongated pericarp, which never bursts, It 
consists, like the, legume, of two valves, with the 
seeds attached the under suture, but is divided 
transversely into small cells, each sontaining a single 
seed. a 

LO-MEN-TA/CEOUS, (-t2/shus,) a, [1. lomentum, 
bean meal, a color.] ‘ 

Furnished with a loment. The Lonfiatacee are a 
natural order of plants, many of which furnish beau- 
tiful tinctures or dyes, and whose seeds are con- 
tained in a loment or a legume. Linneus. 

A lomentaceous dehiscence of a pericarp is when 
articulations take place across the legume, and it 


falls into several pieces, Lindley, 
LOM/O-NITE, zn. umonite ; or di-prismatic oH ite, 
Te. 


LOMP, (Iump,) 2. A kind of roundish fish, Johnson. 

LON’/DON-ER, (lun’/dun-er,) x. A native or citizen of 
London, 

LON’/DON-ISM, ». A mode of speaking peculiar to 
London. Pegge 
LON’DON-IZE, 2. t. To give a manner or character 
which distinguishes the people of London, Smart. 
LONE, a. [Dan. Wn, a corner, nook, a lurking-place ; 
secrecy ; lénlig, 8w. lWénnlig, private, close, clandes- 
tine. The radical sense is, probably, to separate, or 
rather to withdraw or retire, and the word may be 
allied to Fr. loin. If alone is composed of all- and 
one, which the Teutonic dialects indicate, it has no 

connection with lone.] 
1, Solitary ; retired ; unfrequented ; having no com- 
pany. 
And leave you in lone woods and empty walla, Pope. 
2, Single ; standing by itself; not having others in 
the neighborhood ; as, a lone house. Pope. 
3. Single ; unmarried, or in widowhood. Shak. 

LONE, 2. Alane. [Local,] 

LONE/LLNESS, x. Solitude; retirement; seclusion 
from company. Hs was weary of the loneliness of 
his habitation. 

2. Love of retirement ; disposition to solitude. 
I eco 
The mystery of your loneliness. Sack, 

LONE’LY, a. Solitary; retized; sequestered from 
company or neighbors ;,a3, a lonely situation ; a lone- 
ly cell. Dryden. 

2. Solitary ; as, the lonely traveler. 
3. Addicted to solitude or seclusion from company. 
Rowe, 
LONE’NESS, x. — Solitude ; seclusion. Donne. 
LGONE/SOME, a. Solitary ; secluded from society. 
How horrid will these lonesome seats appear! Blackmore. 

LONE/SOME-LY, adv. In a lonesome manner, 

LONE/SOME-NESS, xn. The state of being solitary ; 
solitude. 

LONG, a. [Sax. long, lang, and leng; G. lange; D, and 


Dan. lang; Sw. lang; Goth, legge; L. longus ; It. 
lungo; Fr, long. The Gothic word seems to connect 
this word with lag, in the sense of drawing out, 
whence, delaying. ] 

1, Extended ; drawn out in a line, or in the direc- 
tion of length; opposed to SHort, and contradis- 
tinguished from Broap or Wipz. Long is a relative 
term ; for a thing may be long in respect to one thing, 
and short with respect to another. ‘We apply long to 
things greatly extended, and to things which exceed 
the common measure. We say, a long way,a long 
distance, a long line, and long hair, long arms. By 
the latter terms, we mean hair and arms exceeding 
the usual length. 

2. Drawn out or extended in time ; as, a long time ; 
a long period of time ; a long while ; a long series of 
events ; a long sickness or confinement; a long ses- 
sion; & oe jebate, 

3, Extended to any certain measure expressed ; as, 
a span long; a yard ‘long; a mile long, that is, ox- 
tended to the measure of a mile, &c. 

4. Dilatory ; continuing for an extended time. 


Death will not be long {n coming. Ecclus, 
5. Tedious ; continued to a great length. 
A tale should never be too Jong. Prior. 


6. Continued in a series to @ great extent; as, a 
long succession of princes ; a long Hine of ancestors, 
7. Continued in sound; protracted; as, a long 
note ; a long syliable.* 
8 Continued ; lingering or longing. 
Praying for him, and east) look tha! the 
a petley ute the pasate! sie oe Meaney 5 
9. Extensive; extending far in prospect or into fu- 
turity. 4 3 
The lal existence of bodies and wbeir fort 
srethcigs partaclaly aatied ca een pee long views, 
urke, 


Long home; the grave or death. ecles, xii, 


ne 
at a moderate interest, upon articles deposited and | LONG, x. Formerly, a musical note equal to two 


pledged ; called also Mont da Piété. Encye. Am, 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY, PINE, MARINE, BIRD. NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 
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breves or four semibreves. [ Obs.] Brande, 


LON 


ady, Toa great extent in space; as, a long~ 
exterided line. iia eon eee 
2, To a great extent. 3 tarry 
long at the wine, Prom. xxiii. =, 
When the trumpet soundeth long. — Exod. xix, 
Bo, in composition, we say, long-expected, long-for- 


got « 
3. At a point of duration far distant, either prior or 
rior; as, not long before ; not long after; long 
fore the foundation of Rome; long after the con- 
quest of Gaul by Julius Cesar. 
4, Through the whole extent or duration of, 
The God who fed me all life long to this day. —Gen. =lviil, 
Tho bird of dawning sin all long. Spenser. 
LONG, adv. [Sax. gelang, cause, or fault. Qu. belong 
tag to, as the cause. } 
y means of ; by the fault of ; owing to. [ Obs.] 
Mistress, all this coil is long of you, Shak, 
LONG, v. t. To belong. [Wot used.] Chaucer. Spenser, 
Li NG, v.% ([Bax. sg bk with fb, We now aay, 
long after, or to long for. The senso fs, to reach 
or stretch toward. ] 
L To desire earnestly or eagerly. 
I long to see you. — Rom, & 
T ha after th: - 
; he os oe ae 
2 To have a preternatural craving appetite ; as, 8 


extz, 
cxix, 


ar ar! woman, 
‘o have an eager appetite; as, to long for fruit. 
LON//GA-NIM/L-TY, ».  [L. longanimitas ; longus, 
long, and animus, mind.] 
Forbearance ; patience ; disposition to endure long 
under offenses, Brown. Howell. 
LONG/-ARM-ED, e, Furnished with long arnis. 


Scott, 
LONG!-BOAT, xn. The largest and strongest boat be- 
longing to a sh Mar. Dict. 
LONG’/-BREATH-ED, (-bretht,) a4. Having the pow- 
er of retaining the breath for a long time. 

SON Seon ae (-ber-rid,) a. Having been long 
uried. 

LON@-€ON-CEAL/ED, a. Having been long con- 


cealed. 
‘| LONG’-CON-TIN’U-ED, a. Enduring or oars 


a Jong time. 
LONG/-DE-LAY’ED, «. Delayed a long time. 
E 


Ev 

LONGE, 2. [Fr] A thrust. [See Lunex.] 

LONG/ER, mn, One who longs for any thing. 

LON” GER, (long’ger,) a. ; comp. of Lone. More long; 
of greater length; as, a longer course, 

LON’'GER, adv. For a greater duration. This evil 
can be endured no longer. 

LON’'GEST, a. Of the greatest extent ; as, the longest 


line. 
LON’GEST, (long’gest,) adv. Fer the greatest con- 
tinuance of time. 
They who live longest are most convinced of the 
vanity of life. 
LONG-ES-TAB/LISH-ED, (-lisht,) a Having been 
established for a long time. 
LON-GE/VAL, a. [L. longus and avum.] 
Long-lived, Pope. 
LON-GEV‘LTY, 2. [1L. longavitas; longus, long, and 
Se AE i oat ans general, 
ngth or duration ife ; more at 
length of life. ‘ MS 


The instances of longevity are chiefly among the abstemlous, 
Arbuthnot. 


LON-GE/VOUS, a. [L. longevus, supra.] 
Living a long time ; of great age. 
LONG/-FANG-ED, (-fang’gd,) a. Having long z fangs. 
ott, 


LONG!-FOR-GOT’TEN, a. Forgotten a long time. 

LONG’-HEAD-ED, (-hed-od,) @ Having a great ex- 
tent of thought. 

LON/GI-CORN,, 2 [L. longus, long, and cornu, 
horn. 

A ae given to a tribe of insects, on account of 
the jength of their entennes. Brande, 
LON- GU any 7Cs a [longua, long, and manus, 

hand. 
Bede lonehands, Brown. 
LON-GIM’E-TRY, n. [L. longus, long, and Gr. pe 
Tpov, measure. ] 

Tho art or practice of measuring distances or 
lengths. Barlow. 
LONG/ING, ppr. or a Earnestly desiring; having a 

craving or preternatural appetite. 
LONG/ING, x. An eager i.sire; a craving or preter- 


natura) appetite. 
LONG/ING-LY, ado. With eager wishes or appetite. 
LON-CIN/QULTY, m. [L, longinguitas.] 


Great distance, Barrow, 
gr a nm. [L. longus, long, and palpus, o 
feeler. 

A name given to tribe of insects or beetles hav- 
ing long maxillary feelers. Brande, 
LON-GI-PEN’NA a. [1L. longus, long, and penna, 

@ quill or wing.] 
A namo giyen to a family of swimming birds with 
long wings, as tke albatross, &c, Brands, 


LON 
LON-GI-ROS’/TERS, x. pl. [1 longus, long, and ros- 
' trum, beak. 
A tribe wading birds, having very lon 
which they alee A the mud in search of food a in- 


cluding snipes, 
LON-GI- SOs TRAL, @ Having a bn pill, = Seamed 
| to certain birds, Meee Ned ‘Partington, 
LONG/ISH, a * Somewhat lon 
LON/GI-TUDE, n. [L. longi 
1. Properly, length ; as, 
~ tis sense not now are 


; moderately lee & 
, from longus, long.} 
longitude of a room ; but 
in goog- 


ihe distance of any place on the globe from an- 
other place, eastward or westward, measured on the 
equator ; or the distance of any place from a given 
meridian, measuréd on the equator. Boston, in Mas- 
sachusett”, is situated in the 71st degree of longitude 
west from Greenwich. To be able to ascertain 
precisely the longitude of a ship at sea, is a great de- 
sideratum in navigation. 

3. The longitude of a heavenly body, is its dis- 
tance from the vernal equinox, or the beginning of 
Aries, reckoned on the ecliptic. Olmsted. 

LON-GI-TO’/DIN-AL, a. Pertaining to longitude or 
length ; as, longitudinal distance. 

2. Extending in length; running lengthwise, as 
distinguished from transverse or across; as, the lon- 
gitudinal diameter of a body. The longitudinal suture 
of the head runs between the cotonal and jamb- 
doidal sutures, Bailey. 

LON-GI-TO/DIN-AL-LY, adv. In the direction of 
Jength. 
Some of the fibers of the human body are placed onaneeer ty 
othors transversely, Encye. 
LONG’LEG-GED, a. Having long legs. 
LONG’LIV-ED, a. Having-a long life or existence ; 
living long ; lasting long. 
LONG/-LOST, a. Lost for a long time. 
LONG/-LOV-ED, (-luvd,) a Being loved a long 
time. 
LONG’LY, adv. With longing desire, Laie 
Ss 


LONG’-MEAS-URE, Serratia) rn. Lineal measure ; 
the measure of lengt! 
LONG!-NECK-ED, (-nekt,) 4. Having a long neck. 
Buckland, 
LONG/NESS, n. Length. [Little used.) 
LONG/-N URS-ED, (-nurst,) a Nursed a long time. 
Moore. 
LONG-PXART- ED, a. Having been long separated 
LONG-PRIM’ER, n. A printing type of a partictar 
size, between small pica and bourgéois. 
LONG-PRIMWER, a. Noting a kind of type between 
email pica and bourgeois. 
LONG/-PROM‘IS-ED, (-prom/ist,) a. Having been 
long promised. . 
LONG’/-RUN, x. The whole course of thing’ taken 
together ; and hence the altimate result. 
LONG/-SET-TLED, a. Having been Jong settled. 
H Peel. 


\LONG/-SHAFT-ED, o. Having a long shaft. 
Decandolle. 
LONG’-SHANK-ED, (-shankt,) a. Having four legs. 


Burton. 
‘LONG!-SIGHT, nr. Long-sightedness, Good, 
LONG!-SIGHT'ED, a. ‘Able to see at a great dis- 
tanco ; used literally of the eyes, and figuratively of 
the mind or intellect. 
LONG/-SIGHT/ED-NESS, 2, The faculty of seeing 
objécts at w great distance. 

2. In medicine, presbyopy , that defect of sight by 
which objects near at hand are geen enGassly, but 
at remoter distances distinctly. Hooper. 

JONG/S6OME, (long/sum,) a. Extended in length; 
tiresonre ; tedious ; as, & longsome plain. _ [ Obs.] 
Prior. 
LONG’SPUN, a. Spun or extended to a great length. 
Addison. 
LONG/’-STRETCH-ING, a, Stretching fer. More. 
LONG-SUF’FER- AN CE, mn. Forbearance to punish ; 
clemency ; patience. .Com. Prayer. 
‘LONG-S .'FER-ING, a. Bearing injuries or provo- 
cation for a long time ; patient; not easily provoked, 
Lord God, cassia and OU, 
eee pendant in goodneas, psa Ph peered ee atlas 
LONG-SUF’FER-ING, 2. Long endurance; patience 
of offense. 
at the riches of his and { 
pyaar lied Eeten old ls goodness, forbearance, nod 
LONG’-TAiL, n. An animal, particularly a dog, hav- 
ing an uncut tail. 

A long-tail was a poatonien’s dog, or one qualified 
to hunt; oe dogs being required to have their tails 
cut. Hence, cut and long-tail signified Ko abibecrg 
and others as they might come, Smart. 

LONG’/-TONGU-ED, (-tungd,)¢, Rating; Penbling.. 
Shak, 


LONG WAYS? # mistake for Lonewss. 

LONG-WIND’ED, a. Long-breathed ; henes, tedious 
in speaking, argument, or narration ; as, a long- 

LONG’WISE, adv. In the direction of length; 
lengthwise [Litde used.] Hokewill. 


LOO 
LGN’ISH, a. Somewhat solitary. [WVot used, and in- 
elegant. | 
LOO,2, A e at cards. Pope. 
LOO, v.t To beat the opponents by winning every 
trick at the game. Shak. 


LOO’BI-LY, adv. [See Loosr.]. Like a looby; in 
an awkward, jumsy eeneey. LD’ Estrange. 
LOO’BY, zn. [W. labs tall, lank person, a looby, a 
lubber, 1 a clumsy tor mist, a blockhead, an un- 
wieldy lump.] 
An Heese 5 clumsy fellow ; a lubber. 
WE Mold give te Teoby vost eel? Swift. 


LOOF,#. The after part of a ship’s bow, or the part 
where the planks begin to be incurvated, as they ap- 
roach the stem. Mar. Dict. 

OF. See Lurr, which is the word used. 
LOOF’ED, (fooft,) az. [See Atoor.] Gone to a dis- 
tance. [Not used.] Shak. 

K,v. t. [Sax. lecian; G. lugen ; Sans. loch, lokhan. 

tis perhaps allied to W, lygu, to appear, to shine. 
(Seo en The primary sense is to stretch, to 
extend, to shgot ; hence, to direct the eye. We *ob- 
serve its re sense is nearly the same as that of 
seek. Hence, to look for is to seek. } 

1, To direct the oye toward an object, with the in- 
tention of seeing it. : 

When the object is within sight, look is usually fol- 
lowed by on or af. We look on or at a picture; we 
look on or at the moon; we can not look on or at the 
unclouded sun without pain. 

At, after look, is not used in our version of the 
Scriptures. In common usage, at or on is now used 
indifferentiy in many cases, and yet in other cases 
usage has established a preference. In general, on 
is used in the more solemn forms of expression. Mo- 
ses was afraid to look on God. The Lord look on you 
and judge. In these and similar phrases, the use of 
at would be condemned, as expressing too little so- 

~ lemnity. 

In some cases, at seems to be more properly used 
before rey distant objects ; but the cases can hardly 
be defined. : 

The particular direction of the eye is expressed by 
various modifying words ; as, to look down, to look, 
up, to look back, to look forward, to look from, to look 
round, to look out, to look under, When the. object is 
npt in sight, look is followed by after, or for. Hence, 
to look after, or look for, is equivalent to seek or search, 
‘or to expect. 

2. To see; to have the sight or view of. 


Fate sees thy life lodged In a brittle glass, 
And looke it through, Sopa ay awe Dryden, 


3. To direct the intellectual eye ; to apply the mind 
or understanding ; toconsider; toexamine., Look at 
the conduct of this man ; view it in all its aspects. 
Let every man look into the state of his own heart. 
Let us look beyond the received notions of men on 
this subject, 


4. To expect. 
He must look to “ie Sempre battle before he could reach Oxford. 
[Line ue Claresson. 


5. To take ee to watch. 
Lock that ye bind them fast. 
6. To be directed. 
Let thine eyes look right on, — Prov. iv. 
7. To seem; to appear; to havea particular ap- 
pearance. The patient looks better than he did. The 
clouds look rainy. 
T am afraid it would look more like vanity than gratitude, 
Addison. 


Observe how such a practice looks in another person. Watts. 
ae we say, wreak stout or big ; to, ook peevish ; to 
leasant or gra 
‘o have a Eames direction or situation ; to 
face; to front. 
The gate thst looketh toward the north. — Ezek. viii, 
The cast gate of the Lord’s house, that looketh enstward. — 
Ezek, xi. 
To look about; to look on all sides, or in different 
directions. 
To look about one; to be on the watch; to be vigi- 
lant ; to be circumspect or guarded. rbuthnot. 
To look after; to attend; to take care of; as, to 
look after children. 
2. To expect; to be in a state of expectation. 
aio ie @ hearts failing them for foar, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth. — Luko xxi. 
3. To seek ; to search. 
My su does not oblige me to look after the water, or point 
forth the place whereto it has now retreated. Woodward, 
To look for; to expect ; as, to look for news by the 
arrival of a ship. 
Look now for ne enchanting voice, Milton, 


2, To seek ; to search ; as, to look for lost money, 
or lost cattie. 

To look into; to inspect closely ; to observe nar- 
rowly ; to examine ; as, to look into the works of na- 
ture ; to look into the conduct of another; to look into 
one’s affairs. 

Which things tho angels desire to look into. —1 Pet, 


Shak, 


LOO 


To look on; to regard ; to esteem, 
Her friends would look on her the worse, Prier. 
2. To consider; to view; to conceive of;, to 
think. 
ii iecead ong NingO akikissicctobis alent wien Drydsn, 
3. To be a mere spectator. 
I'll be @ candle-holder, and look on. Shak. 


To look over; to examine one by one; as, to look 
over a catalogue of books ; to look over accounts. 

To overlook ‘has a different sense; to pass over 
without seeing. 

To look out; to be on the watch. 
looks ou for breakers. 

To look to or unto; to watch; to take fete of. 

Look well & thy herds. — Prov. xxvii, 


2. To resort to with confidence or expectation of 
receiving something; to expect to receive from. The 
creditor may look to the surety for payment. _ 

Look untd me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth, RASA, zly, 


To look through; to penetrate with the eye, or 
pic the understanding ; 3 to see or understand per- 
ect 
LQQK, ». t To seek ; to search for. 
Licking my love, I go fom plave to place. [Obs.] Speneer, 
2. To influence by looks or presence ; as, to look 
down opposition. 
A spirlt fit to start Into an empire, 
And look the world to law. 
To look out ; to search for and discover. 
associates of good reputation. 
To look in the face; to face or meet with boldness. 
To lock one another in the face; to meet for combat, 
2 Kings xiv. 
To look up a thing, is to search for it and find it’; ; 
=, I do not know where the book is; [must look 


LOOK, in the imperative, is used to excite attention o 
notice. Look ye, look you; that is, see, behold, Q 
serve, take notice. 

LOOK, x. Cast of countenance; air of the face ; ‘af 

' pect; as, a high look is an index of pride; a down- 
cast look indicates modesty, bashfulness, or depres- 
sion of mind. 

Pain, disgrace, and poverty have frightful looke. Locke, 

2. The act of looking or seeing. LEyery look filled 
him with anguish. | - 

3. View ; watch. Swinburne, 

LOOKER: (lookt,) pp- Searched for; sought. 

Li R,n One who looks. 

A looker on; a mere spectator ; one that looks on, 
but has no agency or interest in the affair. 

LOOK’ING, ppr. Seeking. 

LOQK/ING, n. Search or searching. Looking for; 
expectation. Heb, x. 

LOQGK/ING-GLASS, n. A glass which reflects the 
form of the person who looks on it ; a mirrox. 

There is none so homely but loves a looking-glass. South, 
LOQK’-OUT, x. A careful looking or watching for 
any object or event, Mar. Dict. 

2. A small tower, with windows, on the roof of a 
house, for viewing tho scenery around. 

LOOL, 2. In metallurgy, 2 vessel used to receive the 
washings of ores of metals, Encye. 

LOOM, x. [Sax. loma, geloma, utensils.] 

1. In composition, heir-loom, in law, is a personal 
chattel that by special custom descends to an heir 
with the inheritance, being such a thing as cannot 
be separated from the estate, without injury to it; 
such as jewels of the ccown, charters, deeds, and 
the like. Blackstone. 

2. A frame or machine of wood or other material, 
in which a weaver works thread into cloth. 

Hector, when be sess Andromache overwhelmed with terror, 


sends her for consolation to the loom and the distaff. 
Rambler, 


A bird of the 


The seaman 


Drydon, 
Look out 


3, [Dan. lom, or loom, G. lohme.] 
size of 8 goose. 

4. That part of an oar which is within board. 

Jar. Dict. 

LOOM, »v.i. [Qu. Sax. leoman, to-shine, from leoma, & 
beam of light. This does not give the exact sense 
of the word as now used.] 

1. To appear above the surface either of sea or 
land, or to appear larger than the real dimensiona 
and ‘indistinctly, as a distant object, a ship at sea 
or a mountain. The ship looms large, or the land 
looms high. Mar, Dict, 

2. To rise and to be eminent, in a moral sense. 

Op no occasion does he (Paul) loom so high, and shine so 

gloriously, as In the context. J. M, Mason, 

LOOM/-GALE,n. A gentle gale of wind. LEncyc, 

LOOM/ING, ppr, Appearing above the surface, or 
indistinctly, at a distance. 

LOOM/ING, x, Te indistinct and magnified appear- 
ance of objects scen in particuiar stated of the atmos- 
phere. [See Minacz. Brande. 

LOON, n. [Scot. loun or loon. Qu. Sax, lun, needy, 
or Ir. liun, sluggish.] 

1, A sorry fellow ; a rogue; @ rascal. 

Dryden. Shak. 


TONE, BYLL, UNITE, — 
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LOO 


. & A migratory water-fowl of the genus Colym- 
bus ; aleo called the Gasat Noarnzas Diver. [ice. 


lunde. 
Loor, ». [Tr. Iubam, to bend oF fold; Iud, luda, 8 
thong, a loop.] 

1, A folding or doubling of a string or a noose, 
through which a lace or-cord may be mn for fasten- 
ing. 

Thet the probation bear no , Dor lo 
To'bang a doubt on, ae 7 Shak. 
®. A small, narrow opening; a loop-hole. Guilt. 
4 3. In iron works, the part of a row or block of cast 
fon, melted off for the forge or hammer. 
LOOP’ ED, (ltoopt,) a. Full of holes. Shak, 
LOOP'ERS, x. pl. The larves of certain species of 
, moths, (Geometre,) which forin a loop when crawl- 
/ ing. Partingtom 
LOOP'-H6LE, 2, A small opening in the walls of a 
fortification, or in the bulk-head of a ship, through 
which small arms or other weapons are discharged 
at an enemy. 
2. A hole or aperture that gives a passage, 
3. A passage for escape; means of escape. 


Dryden. 
LOOP’-H6L-ED, (-hdld,) a. Full of holes or open- 
ings for escape, Hudibras, 
LOOP/ING, n. In metallurgy, the running together of 
the matter of an ore into a mass, when the ore is 
only heated for galcination. ([D. loopen, to run.] 
Encye, 
LOORD, n. [D. ler, a clown; Fr. lourd, Sp. lerdo, 
beuvy, dull, gross. ] 
A dull, stupid fellow ; a drone. 
Spenser, 


LOOSE, (loos,) v. t. [Sax. lysan, aiysan, leosan; Sw. 
Wasa; D. lossen, loozen; G. lésen; Dan. léser; Goth. 
lausyan: Gr. Avw, contracted from the same root, 
The W. llcesu signifies to relax, but may be from 
the root of luz. These words coincide with the Ch. 
Siyr. Ar. and Heb. pn. Class Ls, No. 30.] 

1. To unt’e or unbind ; to free from any fastening. 
Canst thou loose the bands of Orion ? — Job xxxviii. 


Ye shall find an ass tied, and a cult with her; loose them, and 
bring them to me. — D.att, xxi. 


&. To relax. 
The Joints of hia loins were loosed. — Dan. v, 
3. To release from imprisonment ; to liberate; to 
fet at liberty. 
The captive exile hastencth that he may be loosed. — 1s. lL. 
4, To free from obligation. 
Art thou loosed from a wife? aeck not a wife. —1 Cor, vil. 


5. To free from any thing that binds or shackles ; 
As, a nan loosed from lust and pelf. Dryten. 

6. To relieve; to free from any thing burdensome 
ef afflictive. 

Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity. —Luke xii, 


7. To disengage ; to detach ; as, to loose one’s hold. 
8. To put off. 
Loose thy ahoe from of thy foot. Joab. v. 


9. To open. 
Who oe to open the book, and to loose the seals thereof? 
— Kev. v. 
10. To remit; to absolve. 
Whatsoever thoa shalt loose on earth, shall be toosed in heaven. 
— Matt. xvi. s 
LOOSE, v. i. To set sail; to leave a port or harbor. 
Now when Paul and his company loosed froin Paphos, they came 
to Perga, in Pamphylia. — Acts xiii. 
LOOSE, a. [Goth. laus {D. los, losse; G. los} Dan. 
Ws; Sw. lés. Qu. W. lles, Joose, lax.] 
1. Unbound ; untied ; unsewed ; not fastened or 
confined ; as, the loose sheets of a book. 
2. Not tight or close ; a9, a loose garment. 
3. Not crowded ; not close 6r compact. 
With horse and chariot? ranked in loove array. Milton. 


4. Not dense, close, or compact 3 48, a cloth or fos- 
Bil of Icose texture. 

5. Not close ; not concise; lax; as, a loose and dif- 
fuse style. 

6. Not precise or exact; vague; indeterminate ; 
a loose way of reasoning, 


[Wot in use.] 


rites : 
ce Unconnected ; rambling ; as, a Zoose, indigested 
play. 
Vario spends whole mornings in running over loose and uncon- 
nected pages. Watts. 
9. Of lax bowels. Locke. 
10. Unengaged ; not attached or enslaved. 
Their prevailing principle is, to sit as loose from pleasures, and 
be as moderate in the use of them, ay they can, Atterbury. 
a Disengage@; free from obligation; with from 


, wail N ne T stand : 
Loose of my vow 3 who knows Cato’s thonght 
iriusaset bee i en 


12. Wanton ; unrestrained in behavior; dissolute ; 
unchaste ; as, a loose man or woman. 


den. 


' + 13. Containing unchaste language ; et loose | LOP’PER. v. i. Toturn sour and coagulate 


epistle, 4 
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- Not strict or rigid; as, a loose observance of | LOP. n. (Sax. 
ea. 


LOP 
To break loose; to escape from confinement ; to 
D 
To let loose ; to tree from restraint or confinement ; 
to set at liberty. Locke, 
Come, © thy soul 2 loose, 3 
Vent all its ee ding and give a loose to sorrow. Saleen 
The following use of it—‘“‘he runs with an un- 
bounded loose?’ — is obsolete. Prior. 
restraint or costiveness, 
LOOSE’LY, (loos‘ly,) adv. Not fast; not firmly ; that 
connected. 
2. Without confinement. 


gain liberty by violence, 
LOOSE, x. Freedom from restraint ; liberty. 
We use this word only in the phrase give a@ loose. 
LOOS’ED, (loost,) pp. Untied; unbound ; freed from 
may be easily disengaged ; as, things loosely tied or 
Her golden locks for haste were loosely shed ; 


About her ears. Spencer. 
3. Without union or connection. 
Part loosely wing the region, Mitton, 


4, Irregularly ; not with the usual restraints. 

A bishop, living loosely, was qe es that his conversation was 

not accorling to the apostles’ lives, Camden, 

5. Negligently ; carelessly ; heedlessly ; as, a mind 
loosely employed. Locke. 

6. Meanly ; slightly. 

A prince should not be so loosely studied, as to remember so 

weak a composition. Shak. 

7. Wantonly ; dissolutely ; unchastely. Pope. 

LOOS’EN, (\oos’n,) v. t. [from loose, or it is the Sax- 
on infinitive retained. ] 

1. To free frum tightness, tension, firmness, or fix- 
edness; as, to loosen a string when tied, or a knot; 
to loosen a joint ; to loosen a rock in the earth. 

2. To render less dense or compact; aa, to loosen 
the earth about the roots of a tree, 

3. To free from restraint. 

It foosens his hands and assiata his understanding, Dryden, 


4. To remove costiveness from ; to facilitate or in- 
crease alvine discharges, 


Fear looseneth the belly. Bacon, 


LUOS/EN, v. % To become loose; to become less 
tight, firm, or compaet. 

LOOS’EN-ED, pp. or a. Freed fromt ightness or fixed- 
ness; rendered loose, 

LOOSE’NESS, (loos’/ness,) 2. The state of being 
loose or relaxed; a state opposite to that of being 
tight, fast, fixed, or compact ; as, the looseness of a 
cord ; the looseness of a robe; the looseness of the 
an the louseness of earth, or of the texture of 
cloth. 

2. The state opposite to rigor or rigidness; laxity ; 
levity ; as, looseness of Moras or ef principles. 
3. Irregularity ; habitual deviation from strict 


rules ; 28, looseness of life, Hayward, 
4. Habitual lewdness ; unchastity. Spenser. 
5. Flux from the bowels; diarrhea. Bacon. 


LOOS’EN-ING, ppr. Freeing from tigiftness, tension, 
or fixedness ; rendering less compact. 
LOOSE’STRIFE, zn. In botany, the English popular 
name of several species of plants, of the genera 
Lysimachia, Epilobium, Lythrum, and Gaura Lee. 
LOOS/ING, ppr. Setting free from confinement. 
LOP, »v. t. [f know not the affinities of this word, 
unless it is lob, or the W. llab, a stroke ; llabiaw, to 
slap or strike, or the Eng. flap, or Ir. lubam, to bend. 
The primary sense is evidently to fall or fell, or to 
strike down, and I think it connected with flap.] 
1. To cut off, as the top or extreme part of any 
thing; to shorten by cutting off the extremities ; as, 
to lop’a tree or its branches. 


‘With branches lopped in wood, or mountain felled. Milton, 

2. To cut off, as exuberances; to separate, ag su- 
perfluous parts, } 

Expunge the whole, or lop the excrescent parts, Pope. 

3. To cut partly off and bend down; as, to lop the 
treea or saplings of a hedge. 


4. To let fall; to flap: as, a horse lops his ears. 
LOP, x. That which is cut from trees. 


Else both body and lop will be of litde value, 


loppe.] 
Local. } 


LOPE, pr2t. & Leap, 


Mortimer. 


[Sw. lépa; D. loopen.] [ Obs.] 
Spenser, 
LOPE, x. [Sw. Wpa, D. loopen,torun. See Lear.] 
A leap; a long step. 
A word in popular use in America.] 
LOPE, v.i. To leap; to move orrur with a long step, 
asa dog. Forby. 
LO-PHI/O-DON, x. [Gr. Node, a summit, and odous,a 
tooth.] A fossil animal, allied to the rhinoceros and 
tapir : so named from the eminence of its tecth. 

LGOP’ING, ppr. Leaping; moving or running with a 
long step. 

LOP’PED, (lopt,) gr Cut off; shortened by cutting 
off the top or end; bent down. 

LOP’PER, n. One that lops. 

from too 

long standing, as milk. Forby. 


LOR 


LOP’PER-ED, pp. or a. Turned sour and conguinted ; 
as, loppered milk, ‘ Forby, 
LOP’PING, ppr. Cutting off; shortening by cutting 
off the ernemiys letting fall. 

LOP’PING, n. cutting off, as of branches; that 
which is cut off. 

LOP/SID-ED, «, Heavier on one side than the other, 


as a ship. [Commonly spelt Larsipgp, but pro- 
nounced vrene Grose. 
LO-QUA/CIOUS, (lo-kw3/shus,) @, [L. loqguaz, from 
loquor, to speak ; Eng. to clack. 
1, Talkative ; given to continual talking. 
Logquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 
2. Speaking ; noisy. 
Blind British banis, with volant touch, ; 
Traverse loquacious strings. Philipe. 


3. Apt to blab and disclose secrets. 
LO-QUA’CIOUS-LY, adv. Tn a loquacious manner. 
LO-QU A/CIOUS-NESS, (lo-kwa’shus-,)}n. [L. lo- 
LO-QUAC’I-TY, (lo-kwas’e-te,) quacitas, | 

Talkativeness ; the habit or practice ox tclixing 

continually or excessively. 
Too great loquacity and too great taciturnity by fits. Arbuthnot. 
LORD, 2. [Sax. hlaford. This has been supposed to 
bo compounded of ilaf, loaf, and ford, afford, to give; 
and hence a lord is interpreted a bread-giver. But 
lady. in Saxon, is in like manner written hlefdag ; 
and deg can hardly signify a giver. The word oc- 
curs in none of the Teutonic dialects except the 

: Saxon; and it is not easy to ascertain the original 
signification of the word. I question the correctness 
of the common interpretation. } 

1. A master; a person possessing supreme power 

and authority ; a ruler; a governor. 
Man over man 


He made not lord. = Milton. 
But now I was the lord 
Of thia fiir mansion. Shak, 
2. A tyrant; an oppressive ruler. Dryden. 
3. A husband, 
Aloft in bitterness of soul deplored 
My absent daugliter and my dearer Pope. 


My lord alao being old, —Gen. xviii. 


4. A baron; the proprietor of a manor; as, the lord 
of the manor. 

5. A nobleman; a title of honor, in Great Britain, 
given to those wfio are noble by birth or creation; a 
peer of the realm, including dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, and barons. Archbishops and bishops. 
also, as members of the house of Jords, are lords o} 
Parliament. Thus we say, lords temporal and spir- 
itual. By courtesy, also, the title is given to the sons 
of dukes and marquises, and to the eldest sons of 
earls, Encye. 

6, An honorary title bestowed on certain official 
characters ; as, lord advocate, lord chamberlain, lord 
chancellor, lord chief Justice, &c. 

7. In Scripture, the Supreme Being; Jehovah. 
When Lord, in the Old Testament, is printed in cap- 
itals, it is the translation of Jenovan, and so might, 
with more propriety, be rendered. The word is ap- 
plied to Christ, Ps. cx., Col. iii, and to the Holy 
Spirit, 2 Thess. iii, As a title of respect, it is applied 
to kings, Gen. x)., 2 Sam. xix. ; to princes and nobles, 
Gen. xlii., Dan. iv.; to a husband, Gen, xviii.; to a 
prophet, | Kings xviii., 2 Kings ii,; and to a respect~ 
able person, Gen. xxiv. Christ is called the Lord of 
glory, 1 Cor. ii., and Lord of lords, Rev. xix. 

8. fcr. Nood25.] In ludicrous language, a hump- 

backed person. Smart. 

Lord of misrule; one formerly chosen to direct the 
sports and revels of a family during Christmas holi- 
days. Strutt. 

Lord lieutenant of Ireland is the representative of 
royalty’ that country. Lord lieutenant of a county — 

is one deputed by the sovereign to manage its mili- 

tary concerns. Booth. 
LORD, »v. t. To invest with the dignity and privileges 

of a lord. Shak. 
LORD, v.i. To domineer; to rule with arbitrary or 
despotic sway; sometimes followed by over, and 
sometimes by it, in the manner of a transitive verb. 
‘The whiles she lordeth in licentious bliss, Spenser. 
I wee them lording it in London streets, Shak, 
‘hey lorded over them whom they now serve, Milton, 
LORD’ING, n. _A little lord; a lord in contempt or 
ridicule, [Little used.] Swift. 
LORD’LIKE, a. Becoming a Jord. 

2. Haughty ; proud ; insolent. Dryden. 
LORD’LI-NESS, 2. {from lordly.) Dignity; high 
station. Shak. 

2, Pride; haughtiness, More 
LORD’LING, x. A little or diminutive lord. Swi? 
LORD’LY, a. [lord and like.] Becoming a lord ; per- 

taining to a lord. 

Lordly sins require lordly estates to support them, South. 

2. Proud ; haughty ; imperious ; insolent. 

Every rich and lordly awnin 

‘With pride would drag about her chain, Swift. 
LORD’LY, adv. Proudly ; imperiously ; despotically. 

A famished lion, issuing from the wood, 

Roars lordly fierce. 
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LORDSHIP, zn. The state or quality of being a Jord; 
' hence, a title of honor given to noblemen, except to 
| dukes, who have the title of grace. 
2, A titulary compellation of judges and certain 
other parsons in authority and office in England. 
3. Dominion ; power ; authority. [Joknson. 
They who are accounted to rule ovor the Gentiles exercise lord- 
ship over them. — Mark x. 
4. Seiznory ; domain ; the territory of a lord over 
which ho holds jurisdiction ; a manor. 
What lands and lordshipe for thelr owner know 
My quondam barber. Dryden. 
LORD’S SUP’/PER, 2. Im the Christian church, th 
sacrament of the eucharist. 
LORE, n. [Sax. lar, from the root of lzran, to learn ; 
D. leer ; G. lehre; Dan. lere; Sw. lara.} 
Learning ; doctrine; lesson ; instruction. 


The law of nations, or the lore of war. Fair fas. 
Lo! Rome herself, proud mistress now no more 
Of arta, but thundering against heathen lore. Pope. 


LORE, n [L. lorum, strap.] 
In ornithology, the space between tho bill and the 


eye. 
LOR/EL, x. [Sax. leoran, to wander.] 
An abandoned scoundrel ; a vagrant. [Obs.] 


Chaucer. 
LORES’MAN, n. [lore and man.] An instructor. 
Obs. Gower. 


LOR/I-CATE, v. t. [L. lorico, loricatus, from jorica, a 
coat of mail.] 
1. To plate over; to spread over, as a plate for de- 


fense. 
Naturo hath loricated the aides of the tympanum in animals with 
ear-wax. Ray. 


2. To cover with a coating or crust, as a chemical 
vessel, for resisting fire. 
LOR/L-64-TED, pp. Covered or plated over; en- 
crusted. 
LOR’I-CA-TING, ppr. Covering over with a coating 


or crust, 

LLOR-I-CA’TION, x. The act or operation of cover- 
ing any thing with a coating or crust for defence; 
as, the lorication of a chemical vessel, to enable it to 
sag the action of fire, and sustain a high degree oG| 

eat. 
OR/I-MER, x. [L. lorum, a thong ; Fr. lormier.] 

y? A maker of bits, spurs, and metal mountings for 
bridles and saddles; hence, a saddler. “[JVot used.] 


Smart. 
LOR/ING, x. Instructive discourse. ie. Spenser. 
LO/RI-OT, 2. [Fr.] A bird called Witwa.t; the 
olden oriole, (Oriolus galbula.) P. Cye.. 
R/I-PED, x. A molluscan animal furnished with 
a short, double tube, and having its foot prolonged 
into a kind of cylindrical cord, Cuvier. 
LO/RIS, m The popular name of several i? of 
Lemur, which inhabit Ceylon and Java. They are 
quadrumanous mammals, having a near affinity to 
the monkeys. , 
LORN, a. Sax. forloren, Dan. forloren, lost. Seo 
Foriorn. 
Lost ; forsaken ; lonely. Spenser. 
LO/RY, x. A name common to a subordinate genus 
of birds of the parrot family, usually of a red color. 
The lories inhabit South-eastern Asia and the islands 


of the East. Partington. 
{LO8/A-BLE, ‘a, ‘That may be lost. [Litile used.] 
LOS'/ANGE. See Lozzenoz. [ Boyle. 


ILOSE, (looz,) v. t. ; pret, and pp. Lost. [Sax. losian, 
Sorlosian, forlysan ; D. veriieren; Goth. liusan. The 
sense jis probably to part, to separate, and from the 
root of loose.] a 

1. To mislay ; to part or be separated from a thing, 
so as to have no knowledge of the place whero it is ; 
as, to lose a book or a paper ; to lose a record ; to lose 
a dollar or a ducat. : 

2. To forfeit by unsuccessful contest; as, to lose 
—s in gaming. 

3. Not to | oe or win ; as, to lose a battle, that is, 
to be defeated. . 

4. To be deprived of ; as, to Jose men in battle; to 
tose an arm ora Jeg by a shot or by amputation ; to 
Tose one’s life or honor. a 

5. To forfeit, as a penalty. Our first parents lost 
the favor of God by their apostasy. 

6. To suffer diminution or waste of; 

If the salt hath los? its savor, wherewith shall & be salted? — 

Matt. v. ' 

%. To ruin ; to destroy. 

The woman that deliberaten Is lost, Addison. 


_ 8. To wander from ; to mijas, so as not to be able 
to find ; as, to lose the way. 
9. To bewilder. 
oat \n the maze of words, Pope. 
10, To possess no longer; to be deprived of ; con- 
aT to Kerr; as, to lose a valuable trade. 
11. Not to employ or: enjoy; to waste. Titus 
sighed to lose a day. 
Lhe unhappy have but hours, and these they lose. Dryden. 
_ 12, To waste: to squander; to throw away ; as, 
to lose a fortune by gaming, or by dissipation. 


i 
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13. To suffer to vanish from view or perception. 
We lost sight of the land at noon. I lost my com- 
panion in the crowd. 

Like following life in creatures we dissoct, 
We lose it in the moinent we detect. Pope. 

14. To ruin; ~to destroy by shipwreck, &c. 
The Albion was lost on the coast of Ireland, April 
22, 34822. The admiral lost three ships in a tempest. 

Ww To cause to perish ; as, to be lost at sea. 

16. To employ ineffectually ; to throw away; to 
waste. Instruction is often lost on the dull; admo- 
nition is lost on the profligate, It is often the fate of 
projectors to lose their labor. 

17. To be freed from. 


His wee back the bunch has got 
Which Edwin Jost before. Parnell. 


18. To fail to obtain. 
He shall In no wise lose his reward. — Matt. x, 


To lose one’s self; to be bewildered ; also, to slum- 
ber; to have the memory and reason suspended, 
LOSE, (looz,) v. i. To forfeit any thing in contest ; 
not to win. 
We'll talk with them too, 
Who Joses and who wins; who's In, who’s out. Shak. 
2. To decline ; to fail. 


Wisdom in discourse with her 
Losea discountenanced, and like felly shows. Milton. 


LOWEL, n. [from the root of loose.] A wasteful 
fellow ; one who loses-by sloth or neglect ; a worth- 
less person. pi Spenser. 

LOS/EL, c. Wasteful; slothful, Irving. 

LOS’/EN-GER, n. [Sax. leus, false ; leasunge, falsity.] 

A deceiver. ea Chaucer, 

L6S/ER, (looz/er,) n. One that loses, or that is de- 
prived of any thing by defeat, forfeiture, or the like ; 
the contrary to Winner orGatneR. A loser by trade 
may be honest and moral ; this can not be said of a 
loser by gaming. 

LOS/ING, (looz/ing,) ppr. Parting from; missing ; 
forfeiting ; wasting ; employing to no good purpose. 
LO3S’ING, a. That incura or brings loss ; as, a losing 

game or business. 

LOS/ING-LY, adv. Ina manner to incur loss, 

LOSS, n. Privation; as, the loss of property ; loss of 
money by gaming ; loss of health or reputation. 
Every loss is not a detriment. We can not regret 
the Joss of bad company or of evil habita 

2. Destruction ; ruin ; as, the loss of a'ship at sea ; 
the loss of an army. 

3. Failure to succeed; defeat; as, the loss of a 
battle. 

4. Waste ; useless application ; as, a loss of time 
or labor. 

5. Waste, by leakage or escape; as, a loss of li- 
quors in transportation. 

To bear a@ loss; to make good ; also, to sustain a 
loss without sinking under it. wi 

To be at a loss; to be puzzled ; to be unable to de- 
termine ; to be in a state of uncertainty. 

LOSS/FUL, a. Detrimental. [Wot used.] Bp. Hall. 

LOSS/LESS, a. Free from loss. [Wot used] ‘Milton. 

LOST, pp. or a. [from lose.] islaid or left in a 
place unknown or forgotten ; that can not be found ; 
as, a lost book. 

3. Ruined 3 destroyed ; wasted or squandered ; 
employed to no geod purpose ; as, lost money ; lost 
time. 

3. Forfeited ; as, a lost estate. 

4, Not able to find the right way, or the place in- 
tended. A stranger is lost in London or Paris. 

5. Bewildered ; perplexed ; being in a maze; as, 
a speaker may be Jost in his argument. 

6. Alienated ; insensible ; hardened beyond sensi- 
bility or recovery ; as, a profligate lost to shame ; 
lost to all sense of honor. ; 

7. Not perceptible to the senses ; not visible ; as, 
an isle Jost in a fog; a person lostinacrowd. © 

8. Shipwrecked or foundered ; sunk or destroyed ; 
as, a ship lost at sea, or on the rocks. 

LOT, x. [Sax. hlot, hlodd, hlet, hlyt; Goth. hlauts; 
D. and Fr. lot; Sw. lott; Dan. and Arm. lod ; G. los; 
It. lotto ; Sp. loteria, a lottery. The primary sense is, 
that which comés, falls, or happens, or a part, a di- 
vision, or share. The French, from lot, have lotir, 
to divide ; Arin. loda, id., whence lodecg, a co-heir.] 

1. That which, in human speech, is called chance, 
hazard, fortune, but, in strictness of language, is the 
determination of Providence ; as, the land shall be 
divided by lot. Num. xxvi. 

2. That by which the fate or portion of one is de- 
termined ; that by which an event is committed to 
chance, that is, to the determination of Providence ; 
as, to cast lots; to draw lots. 

The Jo ls cast Into the lap, but the whole dia; ahereof is of 

the Lord, — Prov. aH caged 

3. The part, division, or fate, which falls to one by 
chance, that is, by divine determination. 

The second lot came forth to Siineon, —Josh. xix. 
He was but born to try 
The Jot of man, to suffer and to die, Pope. 

4. A distinct portion or parcel ; as, a lot of goods; 

8 lot of boards. 
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: 5. Proportion or share of taxes; es, to pay scot and 
ot. { 
6. In the United States, a plece or division of land ; 
porhaps originally assigned by drawing lots, but now 
any portion, plece, or division. So we say,a man 
has a lot of land in Broadway, or im the meadow 3 he 
has a Jot in the plain, or on the mountain ; he has & 
home-lot, a house-lot, a wood-/ot. 
The defendants Jeased a house and Zot in the clty of New York, 
Kent. Frankan, ie Qf’ Penn. 

To cast lots, {a to use or throw a die, or some other 
instrument, by the unforeseen turn or position of 
which, an event 1s, by previcus agreement, deter- 
mined. 

To draw lots; to determine an ovent by drawing 
one thing from a number whose marks are concealed 
from the drawer, and thus determining an event. 

LOT, vt. To allot; to assign; to distribute ; to sort; 
to catalogue ; to portion. Prior, 

LOTE, x. [Gr. Awrvs: L, lotus, lotos.] 

1, The modern popular name of several plants, 
more especially of the Zizyphus Lotus of Africa, 
which is three or four inches high, and produces a 
fruit about the size of a sloe, with a large stone, 
which grows on every part of the branches, 

2. A little muddy fish, like an eel. Cotgrave. 

LOTH, a. [Sax. lath, Sw. led, Dan. leede, odious 
hated. The common orthography is loath, pronounced 
with o Jong, but both the orthography and pronunci- 
ation originally followed the analogy of cloth, Sax. 
clath. 1 have followed Milton, Dryden, Waller, 
Spenser, and Shakspeare, in the orthography of this 
word. The verb, also, with the derivatives, waa 
originally spelt without the letter a, and this spelling 
would be preferable. The primary sense is to thrust, 
to turn or drive away. See the verb, and Class Ld, 
No. 9, 15.] 

1. Literally, hating, detesting ; hence, 

2. Unwilling ; disliking ; not inclined ; reluctant. 

Long doth he stay, as loth to leave the land, Davies. 
To pardon willing, and to punish loth. Waller. 

LO/TION, n. [L. lotio, from lavo, to wash.] 

1, A washing ; particularly, a washing of the skin 
for the purpose of rendering it fair. Eneyc. 

2. A liquid preparation for washing some pait of 
the body, to cleanse it of foulness or deformity. Hncyc. 

3. In pharmacy, a preparation of medicines, by 
washing them in some liquid, to remove foreign sub+ 
stances, impurities, &c. Encyc. 

ery pp. Allotted ; assigned ; sorted; por- 
tioned. 

LOT’TER-Y, n. [Fr. loterie ; Sp. loteria. See Lort.] 

1, A scheme for the distribution of prizes by 
chance, or the distribution itself. Lotteries are often 
authorized by law, but many good men deem them 
immoral in principle, and almost all men concur in: 
the opinion that their effects are pernicious, 

2. Allotment. [Jot used.] 

LOT’TING, ppr. Assigning ; distributing ; sarting. 

LO’TUS, 2. fer. Awros.] 

The name of a genus of leguminous plants. The 
ancients applied the name lotus to the Zizyphus Lo- 
tus of Africa, [see Po the Nymphea Lotus, an 
Egyptian water plant, and to the several species of 
the genus Lotus. 

LOUD, a. [Sax. hlud, or lud; G. laut; D. liud; Dan. 
lyd; ve laudo, to praise, and with a prefix, plaudo; 
W. clod, pmise, formed from Wod, which signifies 
what és forcibly uttered ; l/odi, to reach out; Uatwd, 
that shoots out, that is productive, also a lad. This 


is the Ch. Syr. Heb. and Sam. 1b, Eth, DAA 


walad, Ar. AN ly walada, to bring forth, The primary 


sense is obvious. Qu. its connection with the Ir. 
blaodh and glaodk, a calling, and Sax. lathian, to call. 
Bee Claes Ld, No. 8, 29.] 

1, Having a great sound ; high sounding; noisy ; 
striking the ear with great force ; as, a loud voice; a 
loud cry ; lowd thunder. 

2, Uttering or making a great noise ; as, loud instri- 
ments. 2 Chron. xxx. 

3. Clamorous ; noisy. 

She is Jovd and stubborn, — Prov. vil, 


4. Emphatical; impressivo ; as, a loud call to avoid 
danger. 
LOUD, adv. With loudness ; loudly. Smart. 
LOUD/-LAUGH-ING, (-liff'ing,) a. Laughing loudly. 
LOUD/LY, adv. With great sound or noise ; noisily. 
Who long and loudly in th schools declaimed. Denham. 


2, Clamorously ; with vehement complaints or im- 
portunity. He loudly complained of intolerance. 
LOUD/NESS, n. Great sound or noise ; as, the loud 
ness of a voice or of thunder. 
2. Clamor ;slamorousness ; turbulence ; uproar. 
LOUD/-VOIC-ZL, (-volst,) a. Having a loud voice. 


Byron. 
LOUGH, (lok,) 2. [Ir.] 
A lake, or arm of the sea; a different orthography 
of the Scottish loch. Fairfax. 
LOU'IS-D’ OR’, (\oo'e-dore’,) n. [Fr., a Lewis of golé.} 
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—— 
A gold comm of } Pmice, first struck in 1640, in the 
reign of Louis XIII., value twenty shillings sterling, 
equal to about $4.44. 

LOUNGE, v.i. [Fr longis, a lingerer, from long.] 

1. To spend time lazily. 7 

2. To move idly about; to stroll. 

3. To recline at eases ; to loll. 

LOUNGE, 2. An idle gait or stroll. 

2. The act of reclining at ease. 

3. A place for lounging, 

LOUNG’ER, nr. An idler; one who loiters away his 
time in indolence. 

LOUNG'‘ING, ppr. ora. Passing the time in idleness; 

LOUR, See Lowen. eelining at ease, 

LOUSE, n.; pl. Lice. [Sax. lv-, pl. lys; D. luis; G. 
laus ; Sw. and Dan. lus.] 

The popular name of a genus of parasitic insects, 
termed Pediculus, with a flattened body divided into 
€leven or twelve segments, to three of which is at- 
tached a pair of legs, which are short, and terminated 
by a stout nail or two opposing hooks, which enable 
these animals to cling with great facility. The 
mouth consists of a small, tubular protuberance, situ- 
ated at the anterior extremity of the head, in the 
form of a snout, and containing a sucker when at 
rest. Their egys are termed nits in English. Two 
@pecies infest the bodies of men. Different animals 
are infested with different species, 

SLOUSE, (lowz,) v.t. To clean from lice. Swift. 

LOUSE’WORT, (lows!wurt,) 7, A plant of the genus 
Pedicularis, so named because sheep were supposed 
ito become lousy by feeding much on it. The yellow 
dousewort is the genus Rhinanthus. 

3 Loudon. Fam. of Plants. 

LOUS’LLY, adv. [from lousy.] In a mean, paltry 
manner; seurvily. [Vulgar. 

LOUS’I-NESS, x. The state of abounding with lice. 

LOUS’Y, (low/ze,) a. [from louse.] Swarming with 


lice ; infested with lice. Dryden. 
2. Mean ; low; contemptible ; as, a lousy knave. 
Vulgar.) Shak. 


LOUT, xn. “ [Qu. Sax. leod, G. leute, people.] 
a A imean, awkward fellow ; a bumpkin; a ted 
lay. 
ILOUT, v.i. [Sax. hlutan.] 
se, To bend; to bow; to stoop. [ Obsolete, or local.] 
we Spenser. B. Jonson. 
“LOUT’ISH, a. Clownish; rude; awkward. Sidney. 
LOUT'ISH-LY, ado. Like a clown; inarude, clum- 
sy, awkward manner. 

LOUT’ISH-NESS, n. Clownishness. Todd. 
LOU’VER, (loo’ver,) x. [Fr. ouvert.] 

An opening in the roofs of ancient buildings for 
the escape of smoke or for ventilation, often in the 
form of a turret or small lantern. Gloss of Archit. 

A louver window, in church steeples, is an opening 
crossed by bars of wood, &c., to exclude rain, but 
allow the passage of sound from the bells, Francis. 

LOV'A-BLE, a. Worthy of love; amiable. Sherwood. 
LOV’/AGE, n. An herb of the genus Ligusticum, 
sometimes cultivated as a potherb. Loudon. 
LOVE, (luv,)v.t [Sax. lyian, luvian; D. lieven; G, 

lieben; Russ. lioblyw; 1. libeo, lubco ; Sans. loab, love, 
desire. (See Lizy.) The sense is probably to be 
prompt, free, willing, from leaning, advancing, or 
drawing forward.] 

1. In @ general sense, to be pleased with ; to regard 
with affection on account of some guglities which 
excite pleasing sensations, or desire of gratification. 
We lovea friend on account of some qualities which 
give us pleasure in his society. We love a man who 
“has done us a favor ; in which case gratitude enters 
into the composition of our affection. We love our 
parents and our children, on account of their con- 
mection with us, and on account of many qualities 
which please us. We love to retire to a cool 
shade in summer. We love a warm room in win- 
ter. We love to hear an eloquent advocate. The 
Christian loves his Bible. In short, we love what- 
ever gives us pleasure and delight, whether ani- 
mal or intellectual; and if our hearts are right, 
we love God above all things, as the sum of all ex- 
cellence, and all the attributes which can communi- 
cate happiness to intelligent beings. In other words, 
the Christian loves God with the love of complacency 
in his attributes, the love of benevolence toward the 
interests of his kingdom, and the love of gratitude 
for favors received. r 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 

all thy soul, and with all thy inind. — Matt, xxii, 

‘Thou shalt dove thy neighbor as thyself. — Matt. xxii. 

2. To have benevolence or good will fur. Johz iii, 
LOVE, v. i. To delight; totake pleasure. Smart. 
LOVE, (luv,) 2 An affection of the mind excited by 

beauty and worth of any Kind, or by the qualities of 
an object which communicate pleasure, sensual or 
intellectual. It is opposed to Hatnep. Love between 
the sexes is a compound affection, consisting of es- 
teem, benevolence, and animal desire. Love is ex- 
cited by pleasing qualities of any kind, es by kind- 
ness, benevolence, charity, and by the qualities 
which render social intercourse agreeable. In the 
latter case, love is ardent friendship, or a strong at- 
tachment springing from good will and esteem, and 
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tho pleasure derived from the company, civilities,; LO’ VER and LOO/VER. -See Louver. 


and kindnesses of others. 

Between certain natural relatives, love seems to be 
in some cases instinctive. Such is the love of a 
mother for her child, which manifests itself toward 
an infant, before any particular qualities in the child 
are unfolded. This affection is apparently as strong 
in irrational animals as in human beings. 

We speak of the love of amusement, the love of 
books, the love of money, and the love of whatever 
contributes to our pleasure or supposed profit. 

The love of God is the first duty of man, and this 
springs from just views of his attributes or excel- 
lences of character, which afford the highest delight 
to the sanctified heart. Esteem and reverence con- 
stitute ingredients in this affection, and a fear of of- 
fending him is its inseparable effect. 

2. Courtship; chiefly in the phrase to make love, 
that is, to court; to woo; to solicit union in mar- 
riage. 

3. Patriotism; the attachment one has to his na- 
tive land; as, the love of country. 

4, Benevolence ; good will. 

God is love. — 1 John iv, 


5. The object beloved. 


The lover and the love of human kind, Pope. 
6. A word of endearment. 
Trust me, love. Dryden, 
7. Cupid, the god of love. 
Such was his form as painters, when they show 
Their utmost art, on naked Loves bestow. Dryden 
8. Lewdness. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love-bed, Shak. 
9. A thin, silk stuff. [0Obs.] Boyle. 
Love in idleness; a kind of violet. 


Free of love; a plant of the genus Cercis. 
‘Fam. of Plents. 
LOVE’-AP-PLE, (luv’ap-pl,) 2. A plant of the genus 
Solanum, or Lycopersicum, or its fruit ; the tomato. 
LOVE “OMEN n. A third person who acts as 
agent between lovers. Shak. 
LOVE’-€RACK-ED, (-krakt,) a Crazed with love. 
LOV’ED, (luvd,) pp ora. Having the affection of any 


one. 
LOVE'-DART-ING, a Darting love, as the eyes. 
Milton. 

LOVE/-DZY, (luv’da,) n. A day formerly appointed 
for an amicable adjustment of differences. Chaucer. 

LOVE/-FA-VOR,n. Something given to be worn in 
token of love . Hall. 

LOVE’-FRAST, n. A religious festival, held quarter- 
ly by the Methodists, in imitation of the agape of the 
early Christians. 

LOVE’-FEAT, nn. The:gallant act of alover. Shak. 

LOVE!-KILL-ING, a. Killing affection.  Bazter. 

LOVE’-KNOT, (luv/not,) n. A knot so called, used 
as a token of love, or representing mutual affection. 

LOVE’-LA-BOR-ED, a. Labored by Jove. Milton. 

LOVE’-LASS, n. A sweetheart. 

LOVE’LESS, a. Void of love; void of tenderness or 
kindness, Milton. Shelton. 
LOVE’-LET-TER, nx. A letter professing love; a 

letter of courtship. 

V E/-LIES-BLEED/ING, n. A species of amaranth, 
Amarantus caudatus, Partington. 
LOVE’ LILY, (luv'le-ly,) adv. [from lovely.] Amia- 
bly; in a manner to excite love. Otway. 
LOVE'LI-NESS, (iuv’li-ness,) x. [from lovely.] Amia- 
belt qualities of body or mind that may excite 

love. 

If there is such a native loveliness in the sex, as to make them 
victoriuus when in the wrong, how resistless their power 
when they are on the side of truth ! Spectaicr. 

LOVE’-LINK-ED, (luv/linkt,) a, Linked or con- 
nected hy love. 

LOVE’-LOCK, n. A curl or lock of hair so called, 
worn by men of fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. ily. 

LOVE’-LORN, a. [love and er] Forsaken by one’s 
love ; a3, the love-lorn nightingale. Milton. 

LOVE’LY, (luv’ly,) a. Amiable; that may excite 
love; possossing qualities which may invite affec- 
tion. 

Saul ee (ieee wero lovely and pleasant in their lives, —2 

AM. 3. 

LOVE’LY-FAC-ED, (luv’le-faste,) a. Havingalove- 
ly face. 

LOVE/MON’GER, (luv’mung-ger,) nr. [love and mon- 
ger.] One who deals in affairs of love. [Wot used.] 


LOVE!-PIN-ED, (luv’pind,) a. Wasting by love. 


Spenser. 
LOV’ER, n. One who loves; one who has a tender 


affection, particularly for a female. 
Love is blind, and lovere can not see. ~ Shak._ 
2. A friend; one who regards with kindness. 
Your brother and his lover have embraced, Shak. 


3. One who likes or is pleased with any thing; as, 
a lover of books or of science ; a lover of wine; a 
lover of religion. 


LOVE’-S£-€RET, nx. A secret between lovers. 
Dry! 


LOVE’-SHAFT, 2. Cupid's arrow. Shak. 
LOVE/-SICK, a. Sick or languishing with love ot 
amorous desire ; as, a love-sick maid. 

To the dear mistress of my love-sick mind, Dryden, 
2. Dictated by a languishing lover, or expressive 
of languishing love. : 
Where nightingales their love-sick ditty sing. Dryden, 
spe hr teens ESS, » Languishing and amoroug 
esire, 
LOVE/SOME, a. Lovely. [Wot re Dryden. 
LOVE’-SONG, 2. Asong expressing love. Shak. 
LOVE’-SUIT, n. Courtship; solicitation of union in 
marriage. hak, 
LOVE’-TALE, n. A narrative of love, 
Cato ’s 2 proper person to Intrust 
A love-tale with. Addison. 
LOVE’-TAUGHT, a. Instructed by love. Moore, 
LOVE!-THOUGHT, (luv’thawt,) x, Amorous fancy 


Shak, 
LOVE'-TO-KEN, n. A present in token of love. 
LOVE!-TOY, n. °A small present from ae the 


rbuthnot, 
LOVE’-TRICK, 2. Art or artifice expressive of love. 
Other love-tricke than glancing with the eyes, Donne, 


LOVING, ppr. Entertaining a strong affection for ; 
having tender regard for. 
2. a. Fond; affectionate ; as, a loving friend. " 
3. Expressing love or kindness; as, loving words, 
LOV'ING-KIND-NESS, x Tender regard; mercy 
favor ; @ scriptural word. 
My loving-kindnese will 1 not atterly take from him. — Pa, 
Ixxxix. 
LOV‘ING-LY, adv. With love ; with affection ; affec- 
tionately. 
It is no great matter to live lovingly with meek persons, Taylor, 


LOV/ING-NESS, x. Affection ; kind regard. 
@ The only two bands of good will, loveliness and lovingnese, 
: ‘Sidney. 
LOW, a. [D. laag, G. 4g, Sw. lag, low; Sax. lohe 
pit or guif; Russ. log, a low place, a hollow ; Dan. 
lag, a bed or layer, a row ; from the root of lay.] ~ 
1. Not high or elevated ; depressed below any 
given surface or place. Low ground or land, is land 
below the. common level. Lew is opposed to high, 
and both are relative terms. That which is 
with respect to one thing, may be high with respect 
to another. A low house would be a ee fence. A 
low flight for an eagle, would be a high flight for a 
partridge. 
2. Not rising to the usual hight; as, a man of low 
stature. 
3. Declining near the horizon. The sun is low at 
four o’clock in winter, and at six in summer. 
4. Deep ; descending far below the adjacent 
ground ; as, a low valley. 
The lowest bottom shook of Erebus, Milton, 
5. Sunk to the natural level of the ocean by the 
retiring of the tide; as, low water. 
6. Below the usual rate or amount, or below the 
ordinary value ; as, a low price of corn ; low wages. 
7. Not high or loud ; as, a low voice. 
8. Grave ; depressed in the scale of sounds; as, a 
low note. 
9. Near or not very distant from the equator; as, 
a low latitude. We say, the low southern latitudes; 
the high northern latitudes, 
10. Sate in time; modern ; as, the lower empire. 
11. Dejected ; depressed in vigor ; wanting strength 
or animation ; as, low spirits; low in spirits. 
courage is low, 
12. Depressed in condition ; in a humble state. 
Why but to keep you low and ignorant? Milton, 


13, Humble in rank; in a mean condition; as. 
men of high and low condition ; the lower walks o! 
life ; a low class of people. 

14. Mean ; abject; groveling; base; as, a person 
of low mind. 


15. Dishonorable ; mean; as, a low trick or strata-— 


gem. 
16. Not elevated or sublime ; not exalted in thought 
or diction; as, a comparison ; & low metaphor; 
low language. 
Jn comparison of these divine writers, the noblest wits of the 
heathen world are low and dull. Fritan, 
17. Vulgar ; corsmon ; as, a low education. 
18. Subinissive ; humble ; reverent. 
And pay their fealty 
W'th low subjection, Mizton, 
But first low reverence done. Milton, 
19. Weak; exhausted of vital energy. His dis- 
ease has brought him very low. 
20. Feeble ; weak ; without force ; as, a low 
21. Moderate ; not inflammatory ; as, a low fever. 
22, Moderate; not intense; as, a low heat; alow. 
temperature. 
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23. Impoverished ; in reduced circumstances. The 
rich are often reduced to a low condition. 

24. Moderate ; as, a low calculation or estimate. 

25. Plain; simple; not rich, high seasoned, or 
nourishing; as, a low diet. 

LOW, adv. Not aloft; not on high; often used in com- 

position ; as, low-browed rocks. Wilton. Pope. 

2. Under the usual price; at a moderate price. 
He sold his wheat low, 

3. Near the ground ; as, the bird flies very low. 

4, In a mean condition ; in composition ; as, a low- 
born fellow ; a low-born Jass. Shak. 

5. In time approaching our own. 

In the part of the world which was first inhabited, evea as ow 


down as A ’a time, they wandered with their flocks 
and herds, Locke, 


6. With a depressed voice; not loudly ; as, speak 


or disgrace ; 


7. In a state of subjection, poverty, 
y want, or by 


- to be brought low by oppression, 
vice. 

8. In popular astronomy, having s great southern 
declination in the diurnal revolution ; as, the moon 
runs low, i. ¢.) appears farin the south. Olmste, 

LOW, v. t. To sink ; to depress, [ot used.] Wiclif, 

LOW, v. %. [Sax. hleowan; D. levjen. It is probably.a 
contracted word, coinciding with L. lugeo, to weep, 
the sense of which is, to cry out.] 

To bellow, as an ox or cow. 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 


LOW, 2. Flame; fire. 


Gray. 

[Obsolete or local.) Smart. 

LOW. A termination of names, as in Bed-low. 

Ler f [Sax. hlaw, a hill, heap, or barrow, Goth. 

iw. 

LOW’-ARCH-ED, (1é/archt,) a. Having a low ov 
é ott. 

LOW’BELL, 7. [Sw. lage, flame; laga, to flame; 

Sax. lag, leg, lig, id. ; Scot. lowe; G. loke. 

A kind o fowling in the night, in which the birds 
are wakened by a bell, and blinded by light, so as 
to be easily taken. Cowel. 

L6OW’BELL, v. t. To scare, as with a lowbell. 


; Hammond. 
LOW’-BORN, a. Born in low life. 
LOW’-BRED, a. Bred in a low condition or manner; 


vulgar. 

LOW_CHU RCH, a. Not asserting exclusive episco- 

cy ; opposed to Hiau-CuurcH. _ 

Lav "ER, v. t. [from low.] To cause to descend ; to 
let down; to take or bring down; as, to lower the 
main-sail of a sloop. 

2. To suffer to sink downward. Woodward. 

3. To bring down; to reduce or humble; as, to 
lower the pride of man. 

4. To lessen; to diminish; to reduce,,as value or 
amount ; as, to lower the price or value of goods, or 


the rate of interest. 
LOW’'ER, v. i, To fall; to sink ; to grow less. Shak. 
LOW’ER, v. t% To appear dark or gloomy; to be 
clouded ; to threaten a storm. 
And all the clouds that /owered upon our house. Shak, 
The lowering spring. Dryden, 
®. Fo frown ; to look sullen. 
But sullen discontent sat lowering on her face, Dryden, 
LOW’ER, x. Cloudiness ; gloominess. 
2A frowning ; sullenness, idney. 
LOW’ER, a. [comp. of Low.] Less high or elevated. 
LOW’ER-€ASE, n. Among printers, the case which 
contains the small letters. ence, as an adjective, it 
denotes the small letters, in distinction from capitals, 
eles pp.e Caused to descend ; let down; 
sunk. : 
LOW’ER-ING, ppr. or a. Letting down ; sinking. 
NS, ppr. or a Appearing dark or threat- 
ening. 
LOW’ER-ING-LY, adv. With cloudiness or threat- 
ening gloom. 
LOW’BR-MOST, a. [from low.] Lowest. 
LOW’'ER-Y, a. Cloudy ; gloomy. 
L6OW'EST, «a. [superl. of Low.] Mast low; deep- 
est ; most depressed or degraded, &c. 
LOW'ING, ppr. or a. Bellowing, as an ox. 
LOW’'ING, x. The bellowing or cry of cattle. 
LOW’LAND, m. Land which is low with respect to 
the neighboring country ; a low or level country. 
Thus the Belgic states are called Lowlands. The 
word is sometimes opposed to a mountainous coun- 
try; as, the Lowlands of Scotland. Sometimes it 
denotes a marsh. Dryden. 
LOW’'LI-HOOQD, x. A humble state. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
LOW’LEL-LY, adv. Humbly ; without pride ; meanly ; 


without dignity. 
{from lowly.] Freedom from 
Jdilton, 


LOW’LEI-NESS, 2. 
pride ; humility ; humbleness of mind. 
Watk —with all lowlinese and meckness,— Eph. iv. Phil. il. 
2. Meanness; want of dignity ; abject state. [Jn 
this sense little used. enser. 
LOW'LY, a. [low and like.] Having a low esteem of 
one’s own worth ; humble ; meek; free from pride. 
Seg ed ye alg Diag ae of me, foram meek and 
eacereets the scorners ; but he giveth grace unto the lowly. — 


LOZ 
2, Mean; low ; wanting dignity or rank. 
One common right tho great and lowly claim. Pope. 
3. Not lofty or sublime ; humble. 
These rural poems, and their lowly strain, Dryden, 
4. Not high ; not elevated in place. Dryden. 
LOW!LY, adv. Humbly ; meekly; modestly. 
Bo lowly wise. Milton. 


2. Meanly ; in a low condition ; without grandeur 
or dignity. 

I will show myself highly fed, and lowly taught. Shak, 

LOW!-MIND-ED, a. Having or indicating a low 
mind or debased feelings ; inean ; base 
LOW!-MUT-TER-ED, a. Muttered with a low she 
Elton. 
LOWN,n. [See Loon.] A low fellow; a a 
Qiks 
LOW’'NESS, n. The state of being low or depressed ; 
the state of being less elevated than something else ; 
as, the lowness of the ground, or of the water after 
the ebb-tide. 

2, Meanness of condition. Men are not to be 
despised or oppressed on account of the lowness of 
their birth or condition. : 

3. Meanness of mind or character; want of dig- 
nity. Haughtiness usually springs from lodoness of 
mind; real dignity is distinguished by modesty. 

4, Want of sublimity in style or sentiment; the 
contrary to Lortiness, Dryden. 

5. Submissiveness ; as, the lowness of obedience. 

Bacon. 

6. Depression of mind ; want of courage or forti- 
tude ; dejection ; as, lowness of spirits. 

7. Depression jn fortune ; a state of poverty ; as, 
the lowness of circumstances, 

8. Depression in strength or intensity ; as, the low- 
ness of heat or temperature ; lowness of zeal. 

9. Depression in price er worth ; as, the lownese of 
price or value; the lowness of the funds, or of the 
markets. ' 

10. Graveness of sound ; as, the lowness of notes. 

11. Softness of sound; as, the lownesy of the 
voice. 

LOW’-PRIC-ED, tat a, Bearing 2 low price, 
LOW’-PRESS’URE, a. See Steam-Encine. 
LOW!-ROOF-ED, (-rooft,) a. Having a low roof. 


Milton, 
LOW-SPIR/IT-ED, a. Not having animation and 
courage ; dejected 3 depressed ; not Jively or spright- 
ly. Losses of property often render men low-spirited. 
Excessive severity breaks the mind, and renders 
the child or pupil low-spirit 


LOW-SPIR/IT-ED-NESS, n. Dejection of mind or 


courage ; a state of low spirits. Cheyne.. 
LOW!-SUN-DAY, n. A popular name for the Sunday 
next after Easter. Brande, 


LOW-THOUGHT’ED, (-thawt’ed,) a Having the 
thoughts employed on low subjects; not having 
sublime and elevated thoughts or contemplations ; 
mean of sentiment; as, low-thoughted care. 

Milton. Pope. 

LOW-WA’TER, 2. The lowest point of the ebb or 
receding tide. 

LOW’-WINES, n. pl. [low and wine.] A weak liquor 
produced by the first distillation of molasses, or fer-/ 
mented liquors ; the first run of the still. 

Edwards, W. Ind. 

LOX-O-DROM'I€, a. [Gr. Aozos, oblique, and dpopos, 
& course. 

Pertaining to oblique sailing by the rhumb; as, 
loxodromic tables. 

Lozodromic curve; a line which always makes an 
equal angle with every meridian ; the rhumb line. 
LOX-O-DROM'I€S, 2. The art of oblique sailing by 
the rhumb, a line which always makes an equal an- 
gle with every meridian; that is, when a ship sails 
neither directly under the equator nor under the 

same meridian, but obliquely. Harris. Bailey. 

LOY'AL, a. [Fr. loyal; It. leale; Sp. leal; from L. 
lez, law. 

Faithful to a prince or superior; true to plighted 
faith, duty, or love; not treacherous; used of sub- 
jects to their prince, and of husband, wife,and lov- 
ers; as, a loyal subject ; aloyal wife. 

There Laodamia with Evadne moves, 
Unhappy both! but loyal in their loves. Dryden. 

LOY’AL-IST, x. A person who adiseres to his sov- 
ereign ; particularly, one who maintains his allegi- 
ance to his prince, and defends his cause in times of 
revolt or revolution. 

LOY/AL-LY, adv. With fidelity to a prince or sov- 
ereign, or to a husband or lover. 

LOY’AL-TY, 2. Fidelity to a prince or sovereign, or 
to a husband or lover. 

He had such loyalty to the king as the law requires. Clarendon. 


LOZ/ENGB, ». [Fr. loscnge ; Gr. dofos, oblique, and 
ywvta, a corner. 
1. A figure with four equal sides, having two 
acute and two obtuse angles; a rhomb. 
2. In heraldry, [it is used exactly as in the first 
sense.—E. H. B. 
3. Among jeweiers, lozenges are common to bril- 
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liants and rose diamonds. In briliiants, they are 
formed by the meeting of the skill and the star fa- 
cets on the bezil; in the latter, by the meeting of 
tho facets in the horizontal ribs of the crown. 
Encye. 
4, In confectionery, a small cake of sugar, &c., 

often medicated, originally in the form of a lozenge 
or rhomb, but now usually round. 

LOZ’/ENG-ED a Having the form of a 

LOZ/ENGE-SHAP-ED, § lozenge or rhomb. See 
Lozenor, No. a | 

LOZ’ENG-Y, a, In heraldry, [more usually written 
lozenyee, divided lozenge-wise. — E. H. Barker.] 
P; a contraction of Lorpsuir. 

LU. See Loo. 

LUB/BARD. [Not used.] See Luszrr. 

LUB’/BER, 2. [W. Uabi, a tall, lank fellow, a clumsy 
man, a stripling, a lubser, a looby; lab, a flag or thin 
strip, a stripe or stroke ; habia, to slap ; lob, an un- 
wieldy lump, a dull fellow. From the significations 
of llabi, it appears that the primary sense is tall and 
lank, like a stripling who gains his hight before he 
does hia full strength, and hence is clumsy. But 
looby seems rather to be from Uob.] 

A heavy, clumay fellow; a sturdy drone; a 
clown. 
And lingering lubbere lose many a penny. Tuseer. 


LUB’BER-LY, a. Properly, tall and lank, without ac- 
tivity ; hence, bulky and heavy ; clumsy ; lazy ; as, 
a lubberly fellow or boy. 

LUB/BER-LY, adv. Clumsily; awkwardly. 


Dryden, 
LO’BRIE€, a. [L. lubricus, slippery.] 
1. Having a smooth surface ; slippery ; a8, a lubric 


throat. Crashaw. 
2. Wuavering; unsteady; as, the lubric waves of 
state, Wotton. 
3. Lascivious ; wanton ; lewd. 
This Jubric and adulterate age. Dryden, 


This word is now little used.] 
LOU/BRLEANT, n. [See Lusgrcate.] That which 


Jubricates. 
[L. lubrico, from Tubricus, slip- 


LU’BRI-€ATE, v. t. 
pery ; allied to labor, to slip or eke 
To make smooth or slippery. ucilaginous and 
saponaceous medicines lubricate the parts tg which 
they are applied. Lusricrtats is not used. 
LO’/BRI-€A-TED, pp. or a. Made smooth and slip. 
Ty. < 
LO’ BRI-ex-TING, ppr. ora. Rendering smooth and 
slippery. 
LU-BRI-€A’/TION, n. The act of rendering smooth 
and slippery. 
LU/BRI-€A-TOR, ». That which lubricates, 
LU-BRIC/LTY, n. [Fr. lubricité.] 
1. Smoothness of surface; slipperiness. 
2, Smoothness ; aptness to glide over any thing, or 
to facilitate the motion of bodies in contact by dimin- 


ishing friction. Ray. 
3. Slipperiness ; instability; as, the lubricity of 
fortune. L’ Estrange. 


4, Lasciviousness ; propensity to lewdness ; lewd- 


ness ; lechery ; incontinency. Dryden. 
LO/BRI-COUS, @. [L. lubricus.] 
1. Smooth ; slippery. Woodward. 


2. Wavering ; unstable ; as, lubricous opinions. 
Glanville. 
LU-BRI-FA€’TION, n. [Infra.] The act of Jubri- 
cating or making smooth. Bacon. 
LU-BRI-FI-CA/TION, n. [L. lubricus and facio, to 
make. 

The act or operation of making smooth and slip- 
pery- Ray. 
LU-CA'/MA, x. A Ghilian fruit, in size and flavor re- 
sembling a peach. Gardner. 

LOCE, x. A pike full grown. Johnson. Shak. 
LO’CENT, a. [La lucens, from luceo, to shine. See 
Lront. 

Shining ; bright ; resplendent ; as, the sun’s lucent 
orb. Milton. 
LU/CERN, x. [Qu. Ww. ae plants; JUysieuyn, a 

a orn. lyzuan; or from Lucerne, in Switzer- 
land. 
A leguminous 
vated for fodder. 
LU-CER’/NAL-MI/€RO-SEOPE, xz. 
lamp, and microscope. ] 

A compound microscope, in which the object fs 
illuminated by means of a lamp. Oliasted. 
oe a [L. lucidus, from lucco, to shine. See 

IGHT. 
iB, Bttaing ; bright ; resplendent ; as, the lucid 
orbs of heaven. 
2. Clear ; transparent; pellucid ; ss, a lucid etream, 
' Milton. 
3. Bright with the radiance of intellect; not dark- 
ened or confused by delirium or madness; marked 
by the regular operations of reason; 8s, the fucid in- 
tervals cf a deranged man. 
4. Clear; distinct ; presenting a clear view; easily 
understood ; as, a lucid order or arrangement, 
LU-CID'I-TY, n. Brightness, [Not used.] 
LO6/CID-LY, adv. Clearly, distinctly. 


plant of the genus Medicago, culti- 
az 


{In lucerna, a 
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L0/CID-NESS, n, Brightness; clearness. 
LO/CI-FER, » [L. luz, luois, light, and fero, to 


ng. 
sa planet Venus, so called: from its brightness. 
2, Satan. 
And when he falls, be falls like Lucifer, 
2 Never to hope again. Shak. 
LO’CI-FER, i n. A match made of e very 
2 


LO/CI-FER-MATCH combustible substance, and 
ignited by friction. They were originally tipped with 
a mixture of chlorate of potash and sulphuret of an- 
timony, but now usually with phosphorus and nitér. 

Silliman, 

UU-Ci-FE/RI-AN, a, Pertaining to Lucifer, or to the 
Luciferians. 

{LU-CI-FB/RI-ANS, n. pl. The followers of Lucifer, 
bishop of Cagliari, in the fourth century, who sepa- 
rated from the orthodox churches because they 

gould not go all lengths with him in opposing the 
Arians, Murdock. 
LU-CIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. lucifer, supra.] : 
Giving light ; affording light or means of discov- 
ery. Boyle. 

LU-CIF’/ER-OUS-LY, adv. So as to discover. Brown. 

LU-CIF’I€, a [L. luz, light, and facio, to make.]- 

Producing light. ; Grew. 

LO/CI-FOR?/, a. [L. luz, light, and forma, form.] 

Having the form of light ; resembling light. 
water prephres us, and purifies our luciform spirit to ro- 
a cae the divinity, 4 2 U Pave: Tage 

LU-CIM’E-TER, 2. A photometer, or instrument for 
measuring the intensity of light. 

LUCK, a. [D. luk, geluk; G. ghick: Sw. lycka; Dan. 
lykke; Sans. lakki. The sense is, that which comes, 
‘alls, happens, W. llug, a dart or throw ; Uuguaw, to 
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throw. Qu. Gr. Aayxavw't Ar. Ls} laka, Class 


Lg, No. 21.] 

That which happens to a person; an event, good 
cr ill, affecting a man’s interest or happiness, and 
which is deemed casual; fortune. Luck respects 

rsuns and their proceedings. We never say, in a 
Fiteral sense, that a plant has the luck to grow ina 
particular place ; or a fossil has the luck to be of a 
asad form. We say, 2 person has the good 
ck to escape from danger; or the il! luck to be in; 
snared orto suffer loss, He has good luck, or bad luck 
in gaming, fishing, or hunting. Luck, or what we 
ca}l chance, accident, fortune, is an event which 
takes place without being intended or foreseen ; or 
from some cause not under human control; that 
which can not bo previously known or determined 
with certainty by human skill or power. 

Consider the gift of luck as below the care of a wise man. 

Rambler, 
LUCK!-PEN-NY, x. In Scotland, a small sum given 
back to the payer, by one who receives money under 
a contract or bargain. Jamieson. 
LUCK’LLY, adv. [from sani Fortunately ; by 
good fortune; with a favorable issue; in a good 
sense, Luckily, we escaped injury. 
LUCK’I-NESS, 2. The state of being fortunate; as, 
the luckiness of a man or of an event. 

2, Good fortune ; a favorable issue or event. [In 
this sense, Lucx is generally used.] 

LUCK’LESS, 2, Unfortunate; meeting with ill suc- 
cess; as, a luckless gamestor; a luckless maid. 

2, Unfortunate ; producing ill or uo good. 
Prayers made apd granted in a lucklese hour, 
LUCK’LESS-LY, adv. 

fully. 
LUCK’Y, a, Fortunate; meeting with good success; 
as, a lucky adventurer. 

8, Fortunate ; produting good by chance; favora- 
ble; as, a lucky adventure; a lucky time; a lucky 


cast. ; 
LO/CRA-TIVE, a. [Fr. lugratif; L. lucratiyys. from 
lucror, to gain profit. ] ; 
Gainful ; profitable ; niaking increase of money or 
goods; as, a lucrative trade; lucrative business or 


office. 
“.0/ERA-TIVE-LY, adv. Profitably. 
‘UO'ORE, (li/ker,) n, [L. lucrum; Fr. luere.] 

Gain in money or goods ; profit; usually in an iM 
sense, or with the senso of something base or un- 
worthy, 

The lust of lucre, and the dread of death, Pope. 

A bishop muat bs blameless — not given to filthy lucre, — Tie. i. 


O/ERE, (li/ker,) v & To desire pecuniary advan- 


Dryden, 
Unfortunately ; unsuccess- 


tage. [NVot ised.) Anderson. 
of et yu BR-OUE, a [L, lucrum, gain, and fero, to 
produce, Pa 
~— Gninful; profitable, [J.ittle used.] Boyle. 
pep a [L. lucrum, gain, and facio, to 
make. 


Producing profit ; tga [Not used. ] 
U€-TA/TION, n.  [L. luctatia, from luctor, to wrestle 


or strive, 
Struggte ; contest; effort to overcome in contest, 
Little used.] 
LUG’TU-AL, a, [L. luctus, grief.] 
Producing grief. [Wot uzed.] Buck. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARNE, BIRD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQE. — 


br) 


LUK 


LO/€U-BRATE, v. i, [L. lucubro, to study by candle- 
light, from lueubrum, from luz, light.] 
To study by candle-light or a lamp; to study by 


night. 5 
LU-€U-BRA'TION, n, Study by a lamp cr by candle- 
light; nocturnal study. ~ 
2, That which is composed by night ; that which 
is produced by meditation in retirement, Tatler, 
LU/OU-BRA-TO-RY, a, Composed by candle-light or 
by night. « Pope. 
LO/€U-LENT, a. [L, luculentus, from luceo, to shine. ] 
1. Lucid; cléar; transparent ; as, luculent rivera, 
2. Clear; evident; luminous, [ Thomson. 
Tho most Juculent testimonies that the Chri-tian religion hath, 
Hooker. 
LU-CUL/LITE, n. [from Lucullus, a Roman consul.] 
A variety’ black limestone, often polished for 
ornamental purposes, ., Brande, 
LU-DIB/RI-OUS, a, [L, ludidriosus, from ludo, to 


sport. ] 
Sportive ; wanton. J. Barlow. 
LO/DI-CROUS, a, [L, ludicer, from ludo, to sport.] 
Sportive ; burlesque; adapted to raise laughter, 
without scorn or contempt. Ludicroys differs from 
ridiculous ; the latter implying contempt or derision. 
Plutarch quotes this instance of Homer’a judgment, in closing a 
ludicrous scene with decency and inetruction. Broome, 


LO’/DI-CROUS-LY, adv. Sportively; in burlesque ; 
in a manner to raise laughter without contempt. 

LOU’/DI-GROUS-NESS, n. Sportiveness; the quality 
of exciting Jaughter without contempt; merry qast. 

LU-DI-FLE€A/TION, x, [L, Iudificor.4 Z 

The act of deriding. 

LU-DIF’I-CA-TO-RY, @ Making sport ; tending to 
excite derision. Barrow, 
LO’ES, x. [L.] Poison; pestilence; plague. 
pete n. [Goth. lofa; Scot. loofs Ir. lav, lamkh; W. 
un 
The palm of the hand. ome 8: 
LUFF, 2. [Fr. lof; G. loof; D. loef; Arm. lofi] 

Weathergage, or part toward the wind; or the 

sailing of a ship close to the wind. 
LUFF, »v. i. [D. loeven; Arm. loffi.] 

To turn the head of a ship toward the wind; to 
sail nearer the wind. Hence, in the imperative, luff 
is an order to put the tiller on the Jee side, in order 
to make the ship sail nearer the wind. Luff round, or 
duff a-lee, is the extreme of this movement, intended 
to throw the ship’s head into the wind. A ship is 
said to spring her luff, when she yields to the helm 

, by sailing nearer the wind, Encyc. 

LUFF’-TACK-LE, (-tak-l,) n. A large tackle not des- 
tined for any particular place in the ship, but mova- 
ble at pleasure, Mar. Dict. 

LUG, v. t. [Sax. lyccan, aluccan, geluggian, to pull, to 
pluck, Ir. luighim. See Puvex.) 

1. To haul; to drag; to pull with foree, as some- 
thing heavy and moved with difficulty. 

Jowler lugs him still 
Though bedges, 

2, To carry or convey with labor. 

They roust divide the image among them, and eo lug off every 

one bis share. Collier, 


To lug out; to draw a sword in burlesque, 
‘ Dryden. 

LUG, v. i. To drag; to move heavily. {au} 
ryden, 


LUG, 2. A small fish. Carew. 
2. In Scotland, an ear. [Obs.] Johnson, 
3. A pole or perch, aland measure. [ Obs.] 
Spenser. 
4, Something heavy to be drawn or carried. 


ire ar. , 
LUG/GAGE, n. [from lug.] Any thing cumbersome 
and heavy to be carried; @ traveler’s trunks, bag- 
gage, &c. 
am gathering op my luggage and preparing for my at 
2, Something of more weight than value. 
‘What do you mean 
To dote on such luggage? 
LUG/GER, n. [D. loger.] 
A small vessel carrying three masts, with a run- 
ning bowsprit and long or Jug sails. - 
Totten, Mar. Dict. 
ca Pee n. An insect like an earth-worm, but having 


legs. 
LUG’-SAIL,2. A square sail hent upon a yard that 
hangs obliquely to the mast at one third of its 


lengih. Mar. Dict. 
meer ee a [L. lugubris, from lugeo, to 
weep. - 
Mournfal ; indicating sorrow ; os a lugubrious 


look, of Piety. 
LU-GO/BRI-OUS-LY, adv. ee 


Dryden, 


Shak, 


LOKE or LEOKE, a.’ Not fully hot. { Obs.] 
LOKE/NESS or LEOKE/NESS, 2, Moderate warmth, 


Obs. 
L KEW ARM, @e [Sax. vlcso, tepid, moderateiy 
ad 3 vlacian, to warm; D. laauw, laauwen; G. 
2b § 
allied to flag, lag, or to lay, allay, or to slack.] 


luminaries, 
n_ lunken, lukewarm ; lunker, to make tepid ;| LO/MIN-ATE, ». & tbo eee 
8. 


LUM 


1, Moderately warm; tepid; ae, lukewarm water 
lukewarm heat. Wiseman, JWewton. 
2. Not ardent; not zealous ; cool ; indifferent ; as, 
lukewarm obedienco ; lukewarm patrivts. Rev. iii, 
Dryden. Addison. 
LOKE/WARM-LY, adv. With moderate warmth. 
2. With indifference; coolly. 
LUKE/WARM-NESS,n. A mild or moderate hes. 
2. Indifference ; want of zeal or ardor; coldness, 


The defect of zeal is lukewarmnezs, or coldnoss {n religion. 


LULL, ». t. yuan luller; G. and D, lullen; L. lallo. 
Qu. Russ, leleyu, to dandle or fondle, ‘T'be sense is, 
% throw down, to still, to ap Senamen say, the 
wind lulls, when it paleidoa =e 

To quiet; to compose ; to cause to rest. The ne 
tion may be Julied into security. 


To lull him sof aslo Spenser, 
Such sweet conpulaon’ doth in musie le : 
To lult tho daughters of necessity, Milton. 


LULL, v. i. To subside; to cease; to become exlm ; 
as, the wind lulls, 
CULE nm Power or quality of soothing. Young. 
2. A season of temporary quiet after storm of 
confusion. 


LULL/A-BY, », [lull and by, Russ. bay, See Br. 
A song to quiet babes.; that which quiets, J 


1% Locke. 
me a pe. Quieted; appeased; compesed to 
Tes' ‘ 
LULL/ER, #. One that lulls ; one that fondles. 
LULL'ING, ppr. or @ Sone 3 composing to rest. 


LUM, n. ie Bax. leoma. 
The ch mney of a cottage. Todd. 
LO/MA-€HEL, n. A grayish-brown: limestone, 


LU-MA-€HEL/LA contaiping fossil shells, which 
reflect from within the stone a beautiful play of col 
ors. It is also called fre-marble, from the it hag 

ane 


flections. 
LUM-BAG/I-NOUS, a. Pertaining to lambago. 
of the eck 


LUM-B4/GO, x. [L. tumbus, loins. 
1. A pain in the loins and sm 
Quinop, 
% A rheumatic affection of the muscles about th 
loins, Hoopm 
LUM’BAL, a, The same as Lumsan, which see, 
LUM’BAR, a, [L. lumbus, loins. 
Pertaining to or near the loins. The lumbar re 
gion is the posterior portion of the body, between 
the false ribs and the upper edgo of the pene bone, 
Grr, 
LUM’BER, n. [Allied to Sax. leoma, utensils, or to 
lump, clump, a mass, or Dan, lumpe, a rag; lumperie, 
trifes ; Sw. lumpor, rags, old cloths; D. lomp; @. 
3 joey 3 Fr. lambeau. In French, lambourde ic a 
oist, 


1, Any thing useless and cumbersome, ar things 
bulky and thrown aside as of no use. 
Tho very bed was violated — 
And thrown among the common lumber, Otway. 
2. In America, timber snwed or eplit for nse ; os 
Peemas, joists, boards, planks, ataves, hoops, end the 
ike. 
3. Harm; mischief. [Zocal.] Peggo 
LUM/BER, v.%. To heap together in disorder. Fhey 
2. To All with lumber ; as, to lumber a room. 
LUMBER, v. i. “To move heavily, as if burdensd 
with his own bulk. don. 
2. To cut lumber in the forest, and prepare it fos 
market, Amoriade 
LUM’BER-ED, pps Heaped together iu disorder, 
LUM’BER-ER, m One employed in getting lumber 
from the forest. Ameriog. 
Oe ee ppr. Filling with lumber ; putting i@ 
isorder. 
LU M‘BER-ING, ppr. or a, Moving heavily. 
LUM’/BER-ING, 2. The act or employment of gelting 
lumber in the forest, and preparing it for market. 


America. 
LUM’/BER-ROOM, 2». A place for the reception of 
lumber or useless things. 
LUM’BRIC€, 2. [L. lumbricus, a worm.} 

A worm. Med. Repos, 
LUM’BRI€-AL, o, [lumbricus, a worm.] : 
Resembling @ worm ; as, the lumbrical gauceles. 
LUM’BRI€-AL, n. A muscle of the fingers and toea, 
so named from its resembling a worm. Of thes 
muscles, there are four of the fingers and as mazy of 


the toes, 
LUM-BRIO/I-FORM, a [L. lumbricus, a worm, sad 


Resembling a worm in shape. 
LO/MIN-A-RY, n. [L. luminare, from fumen, light. 


Lumen is the Saxon Lay an ray, or from luceo, by 


contraction, for tego 
1. Any body that gives light, but chiefly ons of 

the celestial orbs. The sun is the principal dum 

in our system. The stars are infe: 


2. One that illustrates any subject, pre a 


mankind ; as, Bacon and Newton were 


To illuminate. 


LUN 


LO-MIN-A/TION, See Intomination. 
‘LO/MINE, (-min,) v. t To enlighten. [Not used.] 
| [See Intumene. 


LU-MIN-IF/ER-OUS, a [L. lumen, light, and fero, to | LUNCH, v. i. To take a lunch. 


dace. 

Producing light ; yielding light. Ure. 
LO’MIN-OUS, a. [L. luminosus; Fr. lumineuz.] 

1. Shining; emitting light. The sun is a most lu- 

mixous body. : 

2. Light; illuminated. The moon is rendered lu- 

minous by the rays of the sun. 

3.. Bright ; shining ; as, a luminous color. 

4, Clear; as, a luminous essay or argument. 
LO’MIN-OUS-LY, adv. With brightness or clearness. 
LO’ MiN-OUS-NESS, ). The quality of being bright 
LU-MIN-OS’/LTY, or shining; brightness ; as, 

the luminousness of the sea. Encyc. 

2. Clearness ; perspicuity ; as, the luminousnevs of 

ideas, arguments, or method. Cheyne. 
LUM’MOX, x. A fat, unwieldy, stupid person; as if 
made of loam. [Provincial.] Forby, East Anglia. 

age heard in Paty P 
LUMP, 2, [G. Dan. and Sw. klump; D. klomp: W. 

clamp and sap. If m is not radical, this belongs to 
Class Lb. Lump is clump, without the prefix. ] 

1. A small muss of matter, of no definite shape ; 
as, a lump of earth; a lump of butter; a lump of 
su 


gar. 

2. A mass of things blended or thrown together 
without order or distinction ; as, copper, iron, gold, 
silver, lead, tin, promiscucusly in one lump. 

3. A cluster ; as, a lump of figs. 2 Kiags xx 

In ths lump ; the whole together ; in grose. 

‘bey may buy iny papers in the lump. Addison. 

LUMP, v. t. To throw into a mass; to unite in a body 
or sum Without distinction of particulara. 

Tho expenses ought to be lumped. 

2. To take in the gross. 

LUMP’ ED, (lumpt,) pp. Thrown into a mags or sum. 

LUMP’EN, zn. A long fish, of a greenish color, and 
marked with lines. 

LUMP’-FISH, ». A sea fish, of the genus Cyclopte- 
rus, (Lumpus of Cuvier,) also called Lusr-sucxEr. 
Its ghead and body are deep, thick, and short; the 
pectoral fins unite under the throat, and with the 
ventral fins form a single disk. It is soft, without 
scales, but covered with firm, horny spines. 

Storer, Mass, Rep. Purtington. 

LUMP’ING, ppr. Throwing into a mass or sum, 

2,4, Bulky;heavy. [4 low word.] Arbuthnot. 

3. e, Ina mags or lump; as, a lumping bargain. - 

LUMP‘ISH, a. Like a lump; heavy; gross; bulky. 

Ralegh, Dryden. 

Shak, 


Heavily ; with duliness or stu- 


Aylife. 


Q. Dull; inactive. 
LUMP'ISH-LY, adv. 
pidity. 
LUMP’ISH-NESS, x. Heeviness ; dullness ; stupidity. 
LUMP’Y, a. Full of lumps, or small, compact masses. 
LO/NA, x. [L.] The moon. Mortimer. 
LO'NA COR'NE-A. [L.] Chlorid of silver, so called 
from its horn-like appearance. Among the old chemists, 
luna was the name of silver. Ure. 
LU/NA-CY, » [from L. luna, the moon; W. un, 
form, figure, image, the moon. 

LA species of insanity or madness, formerly sup- 
posed to be influenced by the moon, or periodical in 
the month. 

2 As a general term, it includes all varieties of 
ental alienation which are not fatuous, Bouvicr. 

LO’NAR, A 
LO NAR-Y, Ja. [Le tunaris.] 

1. Pertaining to the moon ; as, lunar observations. 

Q. Measured Wy the revolutions of thé moon; as, 
lunar days. 

3. Resembling the moun ; orbed. oo 

4, Under the influence of the moon. [ Obs. 

Bacon. 


LUNAR CAUS/TIE, vn. Fused nitrate of silver. 
a Nicholson. 
LU-NA‘RI-AN, x. An inhabitant of the moon, 
LO/NAR CY’SLE, x. The period of time after which 
the new moon returns on the same days of the year. 
LO’NAR MONTH, x. The time in which the moon 
|. completes a revolution about the earth. 
LOU’NA-RY, x. Moonwort, or honesty, an herb of the 
genus Lunaria, ¥ 
LU/IJAR YEAR, ». The period of twelve lunar 
months, or 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 34 
seconds. 
LO’NA-TED, a. Formed like a half moon. 
LO’/NA-TI€, a. Affected by a species of madness, 
Semen supposed to be influenced by the moon. 
LU/NA-TI€, n. A person affected by insanity, for- 
merly supposed to be influenced or produced by the 
moon, oF a position in its orbit; a madman. Swift, 
LU-NA’TION, 2. [L. lunatio.] ; 
The period of a revolution of the moon round the 
ce oe en se mavens 0 ths nets 
2 ‘an 
LUNCH, x. [W. Une, a gulp, a swallow, the gullet ; 
to swallow greedily. 


Arm. —s lon, 
LA aa t vonask tween break fast ro dinner ; 
formerly the same as Luncugon. 


LUR 


The passongerg in the line-ships regularly havo 
their luxch. 

2. A place for taking a luncheon ; an eating-house. 
Smart. 
LUNCH/EON, (lunch/un,) x. A portion of food taken 

at any time except at a regular meal. 


I sliced the luncheon from the barley loaé Gay, 
LONE, 2. [L. hina, the moon.] 
1. Any thing in the shape of a half moon. [Little 
used. Watts. 


2. In geometry, a figure in the form of a crescent, 
bounded by two arcs’of circles intersecting at its ex- 
tremities. Brande. 

3. A fit of lunacy or madness, or = freak. [Not 
used. } hake 
4. A leash ; as, the lune of a hawk. 
LU-NETTE’, x. [Fr. lunette, from lune, thé moon.] 
1. In fortification, an enveloped counterguard, or 
elevation of earth made beyond the second ditch, op- 
posite to the places of arms; or a covered place be- 
fore the courtine, consisting of two faces that form 
an dngle inward. [¢ is commonly raised in ditches 
full of water, to serve {nstead of fausse brays, to dis- 
pute the enemy’s passage of the ditch. : 
Encyc. Trevour. 
2. In tha manege,a half horseshoe, which wants 
the sponge, or that part of the branch which runs 
toward the quarters of the foot. Encyc. 
3. A kind of watch-crystal, which is more than 
ordinarily flattened in the center. Olmsted. 
4. A piece of felt to cover the eye of a vicious 
horse. Encyc. 
5. In architecture, an aperture for the admission of 


light into a concave ceiling. Brande, 
LUOU’NET, 2. A little moon or satellite. Bp. Hail. 
LUNG, nr. [Sax. lungen; D. long; G and Dan. lunge; 
Sw. lunga. 


1. The lungs are the organs of respiration in man 
and many other animals. There are two of these 
organs, each of which occupies its cavity in the tho- 
rax. They alternately inhale and expel the air, by 
means of which the necessary function of respiration 
is carried on. 

Each lung fills completely the cavity in which it is placed. 

Wistar, 

2 Lungs; an old cant term for a person having a 
strong voice; also, for an alchemist’s attendant who 
puffed his coals. B. Jonson. Smart. 

LUNGE, x. [See Attowex.] A-sudden push or thrust, 
LUNG’ED, a, Having lungs, or the nature or resem- 
blance of lungs; drawing in and expelling air. 
Dryden. 
LUNG!-GROWN, a Having luags that adhere to the 
leura, Harvey. 
LUN’GIS, x. [Fr. longie, from leng.] 
A lingerer; a dull, drowsy fellow. 
LUNG/LESS, a, Without lungs. 
LUNG/WORT, x. An herb of the genus Pulmonaria, 
LO/NI-FORM, a. [L. luna, the moon, and form.] 
Resembling the moon. 
he Ne cock a, [L. luna, moon, and solariz, sol, 
gun. 
Compounded of the revolutions of the sun and 
moon. Johnson. 

The lunieolar year, at the end of which the eclipses 
return again in the same order, consists of 532 com- 
mon years, found by multiplying the cycle of the sun 
by that of the moon. Brande. 

LU’NIS-TICE, n. [L. luna, the moon, and sto, steti, 
or siztg, to stand.] 

The furthest point of the moon’s ‘northing and 
southing, in its monthly revolution. pope Encye. 


LUNT, x. [D. lont, Dan. lunte, a matc 

The match-cord used for firing cannon, Johkason. 
LO/NU-LAR, x. [from L. luna, the mei! 

In botany, like the new moon; shaped like a small 


crescent. - 
LO/NU-LATE, «. [from L. luna, the moon.] 

In botany, resembling a small crescent. 
LO’NU-LITE, #. A small fossil coral. Lyell, 
LO/PER-CAL, a. Pertaining to the Lupercalia, or feasts 

of the Romans in honor of Pun ; aa a nown, the feast 


itself, 
LO’PINE, (-pin,) x. [Fr. lupin; L. lupinus.] 

A kind of pulse. The genus Lupinus contains 
several epecies, mostiy anuuat plants, bearing digitate 
leaves and papilionaceaus flowers, The seeds of the 
white lupine have a leguminous taste, accompanied 
with a disagreeable bitterness, and are said to be an- 
thelmintic. . Encyc. 

LO’/PIN-IN, ). A bitter substance extracted from 
LO/PIN-ITE, { the leaves of the white lupin. 


Oru. 2, = Brande. Cooley. 

LO’PU-LIN, x. lupulus, 

The bitter “eine of hops. term has also 
been applied to the Gne yellow powder of hops, which 
contains that principle. Cooley. 

LUR-€A/TION, a. [See Luncn.] Gluttony; gor- 
mandizing. er 

LURCH, 2. f . Lere, a frisk, or frisking about, a 
loitering or lurking ; Leroian, to loiter about, to lurk. 
This is the same word, radically, as lurk. The pri- 


mary sense is to run, start, leap, or friek xbout, as a| LO/SERN,». A lynx. 


LUs 


man c= bezst Gat flies frotn one tree or other objeet 
to another, to conceal himself. Henee we see the 
peculiar applicability of this werd im seamen’s lan- 
guage. i 

In seamen’s languaye, a sudden rojl of a ship to one 
side. A lee-lurch is a sudden roll to the leeward, aa 
pia a heavy sea striked the ship on the weather 
side. ‘ 

To leave in the lurch ; to leave in a difficult situation, 
or in embarrassment ; to leave in a forlorn state or 
without help, Denham. 

LURCH, v. & To roll or pass suddenly to one si 
as a ship in a heavy sea, 

2. To withdraw to one side, or to a private place ; 


> 


to lie in ambush or in aecret ; to lie close. [For this, 
Lure ia now ie L’ Estrange. 
3. To shift ; to play tricks, 
T am fain to shuffie, to hedge, and to lurch, Shak, 


LURUH, 'v. & To defeat; to disappoint, that is, to 


evade ; as, to lurch the expectation. [Little nt b 
Sa 
2. To steal ; to filch; to pilfer. [Little used.] 
Johnsot. 


LURCH, v. t. [L. lurco, a glutton.] 
28 swallow or eat greedily; to devour. 
used, 
LURCH’ED; (lurcht,) pp. 
side ; defeated ; evaded. 
LURCH/ER, n. One that lies in wait or lurks; one 
that watches to pilfer, or to betray or entrap; @ 
poacher. 
Swift from the play the scudding lurcher fies. Gay. 


2 A dog that lies in wait for game, and seizes 
them, as hares, rabbits, é&c.; more used by poachers 
than sportsmen. Buchanan, 

, 3. [L. lurco, a glutton.] A glutton; « yormand- 
zer. 
LURCHI’ING, ppr. Rolling suddenly to one side, as a 
ship @ sea; defeating; disappointing. 
LUR'DAN, @. Blockish. [ot eee | -__ Johanson, 
LUR’DAN, », Aclown; a blockhead. [Wot used.) 
LORE, x. [Fr. leurre.] : 

1. Something held out to call a hawk; hence, 

2. Any enticement; that which invites by the 
prospect of advantage or pleasure; as, the lurey of 
beauty or of gain. 

LORE, v. % To call hawks, 
Standing by one that lured loud and shrill. Bacon, 


LORE, v. t To entice; to attract; to invite by any 
thing that promises pleasure or advantage. 
Temple. 
Coy, 


Lured on by the pleasure of the bait, 
And various science dures the learned eye, 

LOR’ED, pp. or a. Enticed ; attracted ; invited by the 

hope of pleasure or advantage. 


[Woe 
Bacon, 
Rolled suddenly to one 


LO/RID, a, fie luridus; W. Uur, livid, a gloom. Qu. 
the root of lower.] 
1. Ghastly pale ; gloomy ; dismal. Thomson. 


a little clouded. Lindley, 

LUR/ING, ppr. or a. Enticing: calling. 

LURK, v.t [W. Uercian, to friak or loiter about, to 
lurk; G. lauern; D. loeren; Sw. lura; Dan. lurer. 
See Lurcn. . 

1. To lie hid; to lie in wait. 
Let = lay wait for blood; let us lurk privily for the ianocent, — 
Tov. 
2. To lie concealed or unperceived. Seo that no 
selfish motive lurks in the heart. 


2. In botany, a term applied to a dirty brown color, 
ley. 


See 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree, Dryden, 


3. To retire from public cbservation ; to keep out 
of sight. 


The defendant lurks and wanders ebout In Berka, Blackstone, 


LURK’ER, x. One that lurks or keeps out of sight. 

LURK’‘ING, ppr. or a. Lying concealed ; keeping out 
of sight. 

LURK'ING-PLACE, 2. A place in which one lies 
concealed ; a_secret place; a hiding-place; &« den. 
1 Sam. xxiii, 

LUR/BY, 2. A confused, inarticulate sound of utter 
ance ; as, a lurry of words. fi lo 

LUS/CIOUS, (lush/us,) a. [I know not the origin and 
affinities of this word. The Dutch express it by 
zoetlustig, aweet-lusty. Qu, the root of luzury.] 

1, Sweet, or rich so os to cloy or nauseate ; sweet 

to excess ; as, luscious food. 

2. Very sweet ; delicious ; grateful to the taste. 

And raisins keep their /uecioue native taste, Dryden, 

3. Pleasing; delightful. 

He will bait him in with the duecioue proposal of some gainful 
purchase, South, 

4, Fullsome ; 88, luscious flattery. 

5. Smutty; obscene, [Unc 

LUS/CIOUS-LY, (lush/us-le,) adv. With eweetnese 
or richness that cloys or nauseates, 

2, Obscenely. Stesle, 

LUs/CIOUS-N Bas, (lush’ug-ness,) 2, Immoderate 


Steele, 
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richness or sweetness that cloys or offends. 
Mortimer. 
Johmson 
(Saal 


LUS 


ic . . 
{. JSH, a, Full of juice or succulence. Rick. Dict. 
How lush end lusty the grasa looks; how green! (0b) 


LO’SI-AD, n. The célebrated epic poem of Fortngal, 
written by Camoens, on the establishment of the Por- 
tuguese government in India. Brende, 

LUSK, a. [Fr. lasche.) vss 

Lazy; siothful. [Vot tn use.] 


LUSK, n.. Alazy fellow; alubber. [Vot in use.] 

LUSK, v.i To be idle or unemployed, [Ovs.] 
Warner, 

LUSK/ISH, a. Inclined to be lazy. Marston, 


LUSK/ISH-LY, adv. Lazily. 

LUSK/ISH-NESS, n. Disposition to indolence ; lazi- 
ness, el Spenser. 
LU-S0/RI-OUS, a, [L. lusorius, from ludo, lusi, to 

rt 


, Sport. 
' Peel in play; sportive. [Little used.] Sanderson. 
LO’SO-RY, a. [L. lusorius, as above.] 
ye Used in play ; playful; as, lusory methods of in- 
structing children. Watts. 
LUST, nx. [Sax. lust; G. D. and Sw. lust; Dan. lyst; 
Ir, lasadh, lust, and a burning. The primary sense 
is, to extend, reach, expand, to stretch forward. It is 
the same as Lur.] 
1. Longing desire; eagerness to possess or enjoy ; 
as, the lust of gain. ‘ ‘ 
My [ust ahall be satisfied upon them.— Ex. xv. 
9. Concupiscence ; carnal appetite; unlawful de- 


sire of carnal pleasure. Rom.i, 2 Pet. ii. 
3. Evil propensity ; depraved affections and de- 


sires. Jamesi. Ps. \xxxi. 
4. Vigor; active power. [Wot used. Bacon. 
LUST, v. i. [Sax. lusian; G. listen; D. lusten; Sw. 


lysta; Dan. lyster.] F 
1. To dosire eagerly ; to long; with after. 
Thou mayest kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, whatevever thy 
woul lusteth afler.— Deut. xii. 
2. To have carnal desire; to desire eagerly the 
gratification of carnal appetite. y 
Lust not after her beauty in thy heart. — Prov, vi. 
Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath commit- 
ted adultery with her already in his heart. — Matt, v. 
3. To have irregular or inordinate desires. 
The spirit that dwelleth in us lustth to envy. —James Iv, 
Let not after evil things, as they also Justed. —1 Cor. x, 
4. To liat ; to like. [Obs.] 
LUST’ER,-». One actuated by lust or strong desire. 
LUS’/T%%,) x", [Fr. tustre; L. lustrum; fe lustro, 
LUS’TKE, from L. lustro, to purify; Dan. lys, 
light ; lyser, to shine; Sw. lysa; D. luister, eplendor; 
Ir. lasadh, latouim, leosam, to give light, to burn ; los, 


1, Tiginen: splendor; gloss; as, the luster of 
the sun or stars; the luster of silk. 
"The sun’s mild Jugéer warms the vital alr. Pope. 


2. The splendor of birth, of deeds, or of fame ; re- 
flown ; distinction. 


His ancestors continued about four hundred years, rather wkhout 
obscurity than with any great share of luster. Wotton, 


3. A candlestick ornamented with drops or pen- 
dants of cut glass. Pope. Encyc. 
4. The space of five years. [L. lustrum.] 


: Bolingbroke. 
Lue THELESS | @ Destitute of luster. 
2 
LUST/FYL, a. Having lust, or enger desire of carnal 
ratification ; libidinous; as, an intemperate and 
ustful man. ¢ 
2. Provoking to sensuality ; inciting to Just or ex- 
citing carnal desire. Tillotson. 
Thence his Jus{/ul orgies he enlarged. Milton. 


3. Vigorous; robust; stout. [Wot aah he Y 
kville, 


ees adv. With concupiscence or carnal 

esire. 

LUST’/FYJL-NESS, 2. The state of having carnal de- 
sires ; libidinousness. 

LUST’L-HEAD, ) x. [hoy and hood.] Vigor of body. 

LUST’I-HOOD, af bs. Spenser. 

LUST’I-LY, adv. ith Vigor of body ; stoutly ; with 
vigorous exertion. 


f determine to fight Iustlly for him. - Bhak. 


LUST’I-NESS, ». Vigor of body ; stoutness ; strength ; 
robustness ; sturdiness. 


Cappadoclan slaves were famous for their lustinese. Dryden. 


LUST’ING, ppr. Having eager desire ; having carnal 
appetite. 

LUST‘ING, n. Eager desire; inordinate desire ; de- 
sire of carnal gratification. 

LUST’LESS, a. Listless ; not willing. [Obds.] 


2, Not vigorous. [Obs.] Gover. 
LUS/TRAL, a, [L, lustralis, from lustre, to purify.] 
- Used in purification ; as, lustral water ; lustral 
waves. = 
2, Pertaining to purification ; as, Justral days. 
eee et [L. Justro, to cleanse. See Lus- 
TER, ; 


LUX 


1. To make clear or pure; to purify. [See Iutus- 
TRATE.] 
2. To view ; to survey. 
LUS/LRA-TED, pp. Made elear; perified. 
LUS/TRA-TING, ppr. Purifying; rendering clear. 
LUS-TRA/TION, zn. The act or oparation bf making 
clear or pure ; a cleansing or purifying by water. 
And holy water for lustration bring. Dryden, 
2. In antiquity, the sacrifices or ceremonies by 
which cities, fields, armies, or people, defiled by 
crimes, were purified. Encyc, 
LUS/TRI€-AL, a. Pertaining to purification. 


Middleton. 
LUS/TRING, 2. A species of glossy silk oloth. [Cor 
ruptly written and pronounced LuTEsTRING. | 
LUS/TROUS, a. Bright; shining; luminous. 
Good sparks and lustrous. Shak, 
LUS’/TROUS-LY, adv. In 2 brilliant or shining man- 


ner. 

LUS/TRUM, 2. [L.] In ancient Rome, the space 
of five years. 

LUST’-STAIN-ED, a. Defiled by lust. Shak. 

LUST’/WORT, n. [lust and wort.| A plant of the ge- 
nus Drosera. 

LUST’Y,a@ [from lust; D. eres. 

L. Stout ; vigorous; robust ; healthful; able of 
body. This is the correct sense of the word, con 
prehending full health and sttength; as, a lusty 
youth. But it is now used in the sense of, 

2, Bulky ; large; of great size. This sense does 
not always include that of vigor. 

3. Handsome ; pleasant ; saucy. 

Gower. Shak. 
4, Copious; plentiful ; as, a lusty draught. Tatler. 
5. Pregnant ; @ colloquial use. 
LO'SUS NA-TURE., fj Sport or freak of nature ; 
a deformed or uhnatural production. 
LU’/TAN-IST, a. [from lute.] A person that pleys 
on the lute. * 
A celebrated lutanist was playing to a large compeay. 
 Asiat. Zee, 


' LU-TA/RI-OUS, a. [L. lutarius, froin lutus, mud.) 


1. Pertaining to mud ; living ju mud, 

2. Of the color of mud. Grew, 

LU-TA’TION, 2. [See Lurz.] Tho act or method of 
luting vessels. 

LOTE, n. [Fr. luth; It. liuto; Sp. laud; D. luit; G. 
laute: Sw. luta; Dan. lut:; Russ. lictria: G. laut 
sound ; lauten, to sound, allied probably to loud and 
L. laudo.] 

An instrument of music with strings. It consists 
of four parts, viz., the table, the body orbelly, which 
has rine or ten sides, the neck, which has nine or 
ten stops or divisions marked with strings, and the 
head, or cross. In the middle of the table there is 
a passage forthe sound. There is also e bridge to 
which the etrings are fastened. The strings are 
struck with the right hand, and with the left the 
stops are pressed. Encyc. 


Lorine, vn. [L. lutum, mud; clay.] 
Among chemists, a composition of clay, or other 
teneciovs substance, used for stopping the juncture 
of vessels so closély as to prevent the escape or en- 


trance of air, or for covering them when exposed to 
heat. 


LOTE, »v. & To close or coat with lute. Bacon, 
LOTE/-GASE, z. A case for a lute, Shak, 
LOUT’ED, zp. Closed or coated with lute. 

LO/TENJST, n. A performer on the lute. Busby, 


LO’/TE-OUS, «. [L. luteus.] 
Of a brownish-yéllow or clay color. 


eee. zn. One who plays on 2 lute. 


LO’TE-O- , ®% A yellow‘coloring matter discov- 
ered in weld. Ure. 

LOTE/STRING, n. The string of a lute, Shak. 

2. [Cormoeted from lustring.] A plain, stout silk, 
much used for ladies’ dresses. 2 of Dom. Econ. 

LU’/THER-AN, a. Pertaining to or following Luther, 
the reformer ; as, the Lutheran church. : 

LO/THEB-AN, n.’ A disciple or follower of Luther ; 
one who adheres to the doctrines of Luther. 

LO’/THER-AN-I8M, 2. The doctrines of religion as 
taught by Luther. 

LO/THERN, zn. In architecture, a kind of window 
over the cornice, in the foof of a building, to admit 
light into the upper story ; the same as Dorman. 

LOTING, . Closing with lute. [ Brande, 

LO/TU-LENT, a. [L. lutulentus, from lutum, mud.] 

MxtCdy ; turbid; thick. . 

LUX/ATE, v.% [L. luzo; Fr. luzer, to loosen ; prob- 
ably from the same root as laz, L. lazo, lazus.] 

To displace or remove from its proper place, as a 
joint ; to put out of joint; to dislocate. Lux, ina 
like sense, is, I believe, not now used. . Encye, 

LUX!/A-TED, pp. or a. Put out of joint; dislocated. 

LUX'A-TING, ppr. Removing or forcing out of its 
place, as a joint ; dislocating. 

LUX-A/TION, x. The act of moving or forcing a joint 
from its proper place or articulation ; or the state of 
being thus put out of joint. 

2. A dislocation ; that which is dislocated, 


. LUX-U/RI-ANT-LY, adv. With exuborant 


LYD 
LUXE, (luks,) x, Luxury. [ot used.] Shenstone, 
LUX-U/RI-ANCE, ) x. The hoeee ria, to Mow 


LUX-UW/RI-AN-CY, } rauk, or to wanton.) 
: 1, Rauk growth ; strong, Vigorous growth; exu- 
erance. 


paehied tie SE ohn Na hare 


2. Excessive or superfluous growth, 
A fungus prevents healing duly by fis lusuriancy. Wiseman. 


LUX-U/RL-ANT, a. Exuberant in growth ; abundant ; 

as, a lururiant growth of grasg. 
© Exuberant in plenty ; superfluous in abundance, 
Prune the lurwriant, the uncouth refine, Pops, © 


3. A luzuriant flower multiplies the ¢overs of the 
fructification so as to destroy the essential parts. 
A / 


lartyn. 
wth. 

LUX-U/RI-ATE, v. % To grow exuberantly, or to 
grow to superfluous abyndance. 

2. To feed or live luxuriously ; as, the herde kucu- 
riate in the- ures, 

3. Figuratively, to expatiaté with delight; aa, to 
luzuriate in description. ; 

LUX-U-RI-A’/TION, -x. The process of growing exu- 
berantly, or beyond the natural growth. Lee. 
LUX-U/RI-OUS, a. [Fr. lururieur; L. lururiosus, from 

luzo, to loosen ; luzor, to ridt. 

1. Voluptuous ; indulging ly or excessively in 
the pleasures: of the table, the gratification of appe- 
_tite, or in rich and expensive dress and equipage ; as, 
a luzurious life ; lucurious cities. 

2, Remialee NG to luxury ; contributing to free 
or extravagan’ sndulgence in diet, dress, and equi- 
page ; 22, vxzarious wealth. ; Milton. 

3. Furréched with luxuries ;"as, a luzurious table. 

4, Scftening by pleasure, or free indulgence in lux- 
ury ; as, luzurious ease. 

5. Lustful; libidinous; given to the gratification 
of Just ; as, a luzurious bed. Shak. 
6. Luxuriant ; exuberant. 

The work under our labor growé 
Lusurious by restraint. {Not used,} Mitton, 
LUX-U/RI-OUS-LY, ady. In abundance of rich diet, 
dress, or equipage ; deliciously ; voluptuously. 


LUX-U’/RI-OUS-NESS, x. State of abounding with 
oe or of living in the enjoyment of rich abun- 
ance, 
LUX’U-RIST, 2. One given to luxury. Temple, 
LUX/U-RY, ». [L. luzuria, from luzo, to raps 
1. A free or extravagant indulgence in the pleas- 
ures of the table, as in rich and expensive diet, or 
delicious food and liquors; voluptuousness in the 
gratification of appetite; or the free indulgence in 
costly dresg and equipage. 
Riches expose a man to pride anu Jusury. Spectator. 
2. That which gratifies a nice and fastidious ape 
tite; a dainty; any delicious food or drink. The 
canvas-back duck is a lucury for an epicure. 
3. Any thing delightful to the senses. 
He he side of k for id, by Ia: {t earth, 
“farciabed» ind of teary Cty beet bles Sop fa 
4, Lust; lewd desire. [vt now used.] 
5. Luxuriance ; exuberance of growth. 


Shak. 
[Wot now 
used,] ac OMe, 
LY, a termination of adjectives, is a contraction of 

Sax. lic, G. lich, D. yk, Dan. hey Sw. lik, Eng. like; 
as in lovely, manly, thet is, love-like, man-like, As the 
termination of names, ly wignidiee field, or plain, Sax. 
leag, Eng. lay, lea, or ley, L. locus. 
LY/AM, n. A leash for holding a hound. 
LY-CAN/THRO-PY, m ([Gr. AvcavOpwrta; AvKos, B 
wolf, and av@pwros, eel 
A kind of erratic melancholy, in which the patient 
imagined himseif a wolf, and imitated his acticns. 


Brande. 
LY-CE£/UM, 2. [Gr. Avxerov.] 
1. In Greece, a place near the River Dissus, where 
Aristotle taught philosophy. 
2, A house or apartment appropriatc4 to instruction 
by lectures or disquisitions. 
3. An association of men for literary improve- 


ment. 

LY-€0-PO-DI-A’CE-A, (-she-8,) 2. pl. A family of 
moas-like planta, but which differ ‘materfall 
the true mosses. Club- 


They.are sometimes term 
JMossea. 

LY-€0-PO-DI-A/CEOUS, (-a’shus,) a. Belonging to 
the Lycopodiacem. Lye 
LY-C€O-P6'DI-UM, nx. A fine, yellow powder, the 
seed of the clubmoss, Lycopodinm clavatum, 
When thrown into a flame, it burns with oo 


LYD’‘I-AN, «. [from Zydia.] Pertaining to Lydia, a 
country of Asia Minor, or to ite inhabitants; hence, 
soft ; effeminate ; noting a kind of soft, slow music, 
anciently in vogue. Jfilton. 

LYD/L-AN STONE, x». A flint slate used by the an. 
cients to try gold and silver; a touchstone, 
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LYE, n. [Sax. leah: G. lauge; D. loog; Arm. ligeou,; LYMPH’E-DU€T, 2. [L. lympha, lymph, and ductus, | LY/RATE, a. 


or lichou; Sp. lezia; Fr. lessive ; liz, whence 
lizivtum. It coincides with Sax. loge, water; Ant. 
L. liza, whence Lugdunum, Leyden, Lyons, that is, 
Water-town.] 

Watcr impregnated with alkaline salt imbibed 
from the ashes of wood. 

LYE,n. A falsehood, [See Lrs.] 

LYING, ppr. of Liz. Being prostrate. [See Lix.] 
Lying in; being ta childbirth. 
2.n. The act of bearing a child. 
Lying to; in navigation, the state of a ship when 


the sails are so disposed as to counteract each | 


other. 
LY/ING, ppr. or a. from Liz. 
dicted to falczhood. 
LYING, n The practice of telling lies. 
LY/ING-LY, adv. Falsely ; by telling les. Sherwood. 
LYM, 2. A dog held in a leam; a bloodhound. 


Shak. Smart. 
LYM’NITE, 2. 


Telling falsehood ; ad- 


A kind of fresh-water snail found 
LYMPH, (mf) 2. [L. lymphe.] [fassil. 
Water, or a colorless fiuid in animal bodies, con- 
tained In certain vessels called lymphatics. Encge. 
LYMPH/ATE, a Frightened into - madness ; 
LYMPH’A4-TED, raving. 
LYU-PHAT‘'IE, (lim-fat/ik,) a. 
2 Enthuslastic. [ot used.) Shaftesbury. 
LYM-PHAT’IE, (lim-fat/ik,) n. A vessel of animal 
bodies which contains or conveys lymph. 
The lymphatics seem to perform the whole business of absorption, 


Encyc, 
2 A mad enthusiast; alunatic. [Not used.] 
Shaftes 


Pertaining to lymph., 


M is the thirteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
and a labial articulation, formed by a compres- 
sion of the lips. It is called a semi-vowel, as the 
articulation or compression of the lips is accompanied 
with a humming sound through the nose, which 
constitutes a difference between this letter and b. 
Its sound is uniform, as in man, time, rim. 

M is a numeral letter, and among the ancients 
stood for a thousand ; a use which is retained by the 
fooderns. With a dash or stroke over it, M, it 
étands for a thousand times a thousand; or a million. 

As an abbreviation, M. stands for Marcus, Martius, 
Manlius, or Mutius. 

A. M. or M. A. stands for artium magisier, master 
ef arts; M. D. for medicine doctor, doctor of medi- 
cine; A. M. for anno mundi, the year of the world ; 
MS. for manuscript ; MSS. for manuscripts. 

In astronomical tables, M stands for meridian, me- 
rid or midday; A. M. for ante meridiem, fore- 
toon ; P. M. for post meridiem, afternoon. 

In medical prescriptions, M stands for maziple, or 
handful, or misce, mix, or miztura, a mixture. Encyc. 

In the late British Pharmacopeias it signifies men- 
surd, by measure. Parr. 

In law, M is a brand or stigma impressed on one 
sonvicted of manslaughter, and admitted to the ben- 
A, [It.] In music, not. Jefit of clergy. 
AB, n. [W. mab, a child.] 

1. In northern mythology, the queen of the imagi- 
nary beings called fairies. 

2. A slattern. Ray. 
MAB, 0.%. To dress negligently. . Ray. 
MAE, in names of Scotch and Jrish origin, signifies son. 

[See Marp. . 
M..€-AD/AM-IZE, »v. t. [from the projector’s name.] 

To cover, as a road, way, or path with small broken 

stones, so as to form a stnooth, hard surface. 
MA€-AD/AM-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Covered or formed 

with small broken stones, so as to form a smocth, 
hard surface. \ 
MA€-AD/AM-IZ-ING, ppr. Covering with small 
broken stones, so as to form a smooth, hard-surface. 
MAE€-AD’/AM-ROAD,n, A road or path covered with 
small broken stones, so as to form-a smooth, hard 
surface. 
MAC-A-RO’NI, n. ([It. maccheroni, a sort of paste ; 

Fr. macaroni ; Gr. puxag, happy.] 

1, Dough of wheat flour made into a tuWular or 
pipe form, of the thickness of a goose quill; Italian 
or Genoese paste. Ure. 

2. A medley; something extravagant, to please an 
idle fancy. 

3. A sort of droll or fool ; 
fribble ; a finical fellow. 

MAC-A-RON’IC, a. Pertaining to or like a macaroni; 
empty ; trifling; vain; affected. 

2. Consisting of a mixture or jumble of words of 
different languages. Macaronian has been used. 
{See Macaronic, n.] 


M. 
NM 


and hence, a fop; a 


MAC 


a duct.]} 
A vessel of animal bodies which conveys the 


lymph. 

LYM-PHOG/RA-PHY, mn. [L. lympha, lymph,and Gy. 

ypaga, to ee 
A description of the lymphatic vessels, their origin 
and uses, Encyc. 

LYMPH’Y, a. Contwining or like lymph. 

LYN/CE-AN, a. Pertaining to the lynx. 

LYNCH, vt, To infilct pain, or punish, without the 
forms of law, as by a mob, or by unauthorized per- 
sons. [U. S.] 

LYNCH’ED, (lincht,) pp. 
out the forms of law. 

LYNCH/ING, ppr. Punishing or abusing without law. 

LYNCH’-LAW, n. Tho practice of punishing men 
for crimes or offenses by private, unauthorized per- 
sons, without a legal trial. The term is sald to bo 
derived from a Virginia farmer, named Lyach, who 
this took the law into his own hands. [U.S. 


Punished or abused with- 


LYN’DEN-TREE. See Linpes. 
LYNX, x [L. lynzj; Gr. Avpt; D. lochs ; G. luchs ; 
It. lince,] 


1, A quadruped, the popular name of several species 
of the genus Felis, resembling the common cat, but 
with ears Jonger and tail shorter. It has been cele- 
burst though hyperbollcally, for the quickness of its 
sight. r 

2. One of the northern constellations, 

hr oe ae ail hg) a. Having acute sight, 
LY’RA, n. [L., from Gr. Avpa, a lyre or harp. 

A northern constellation, containing a white star 

of the first magnitude, called Alpha Lyre. Olmsted. 


M. 


MA€-A-RON’I6, n. A kind of burlesque poetry, in 
which words of different languages are intermixed, 
and native words are made to end in Latin termina- 
tions, or Latin words are modernized. Jones. LEncyc. 

MA€-A-ROON!, n. [Fr. macaron.] A small cake 
composed chiefly of almonds and sugar. 

2. A finical fellow, or macaroni. 

MA-€AU'EO, n. A name of several species of four- 

handed animals, of the genus Lemur, [See Lemur.] 


P. Cyc, 
MA-CAW’,}) n. The name of a race of beautiful 
MA-€4/0, 


American birds, of the parrot family. 
P. Cyc. 

MA-€AW!-TREE, n. A species of paim-tree. the 
Cocos aculeata. Miller. 

MA€-€A-BE/AN, a. Pertaining to the Jewish princes 
called Maccabées. 

MA€/€A-BEES, n. pl. The name of a heroic Jewish 
family, which rescued Judea from the tyranny of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and rendered it independent 
for about a century. Murdock. 

2. The namv of certain apocryphal books of the 
Old Testament, which give an account of Jewish 
affairs in the time of the Maccabean princes. 


Murdock. 
MA€/€0O-BOY, n. <A kind of snuff. 
MACE, n. [It. mazza, Sp. maza, Port. maga, Fr. masse, 
a club. 

1. re ensign of authority borne before magistrates. 
Originally, the mace was a club or instrument of 
war, made of iron and much used by cavalry. Be- 
ing no longer a weapon of war, its form is changed ; 
it is made of silver or copper git, and ornamented 
with a crown, globe, and cross, The old English 


writers often use mace for scepter. Brande. 
A leaden mace. Shak, 

A heavy fron mace. Knolles, 

2. The heavier rod used in billiards, Smart. 


MACE, x. [L. macis.] 
A spice ; the second coat which covers the nutmeg, 
a thin and membranaceous cubstance, of an oleagr 
nous nature and yellowish color, being in flakes 
divided into many ramifications ; it is extremely 
fragrant and aromatic. Encyc. 
MACE/-ALE, n. Ale spiced with mace. Wiseman. 
MACE/-BEAR-ER, zn. A person who Carries a maco 
before men in authority. Spectator. 
MACE’-PROOF, a. Free from arrest. 
Gifford’s Sherley. 
MAC’ER-ATE, vo. t. [L. macero, from macer, thin, 
lean; maceo, to be thin or lean; Fr. maigre; Eng. 
meager; It. macro; Sp. mazro; probably allied to 
Eng. meek, Ch. JND mak. Class Mg, No. 2, 9.] 
1, To make lean; to wear away. Harvey, 
2. To mortify ; to harass with corporeal hardships ; 
to cative to pine or waste away. 


Out of excessive zeal they macerais their bedies and ee 
health, a. 


MAC 


[from lyre.] In botany, divided 
LY’/RA-TED, transversely into several sinuses, 
the lower ones smaller and more remoto from each 
other than the upper ones ; as, a lyrate leaf. 


JHartyn. 
LYRE, 2. [Fr. lyre; L. lyra; Gr. Avpa; It. and Sp. 
lira; D. lier ; G. loier,] 

1, A stringed instrument of music, a kind of harp 
much used by the ancients, as an accompaniment to 
poetry. 

2. Ono of the constellations, Lyra, which see. 

LYRE’-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Shaped like a lyre. 


i 
Le: a. [L. lyricus; Fr. lyrique.] 


LYR‘I€-AL, 

Pertaining to a tyre or harp. Lyric poetry fs such 
as is sung tc the harp or lyre. This was much culti- 
vated by the ancients, among whom Anacreon, Al- 
cus, Stesichorus, Sappho, and Horace, are distin- 
guished as lyric poets, Tho term is now applied to 
that species of poetry which directly expresses the 
individual emotions of the poet. 


LYR/I€, 2. A lyric poem. 
2. A composer of lyric poems, Addison, 
LYR/I-CiSM,n. A lyric composition. Gray. 


LY’RIST, a. 
lyre. 
LYS, x. 

ards, 
LYS/SA, 2. 
LY-TE’RI-A 
loosen. ] 
In medical science, terminating a disease ; indica- 


ting the solution of a disease. Jones. 
LYTH/RODE, 2. A variety of Eleolits. Dana. 


A musician who plays on the harp or 
Pope. 

A Chinese measure of Jength, equal to 533 
Grosier. 
Aas Aveca.] The madness of a dog. 

» % [Gre Avrnptos, from Ave, to 


8. To steep alinost to solution ; to soften and sepa. 
rate the parts of a substance by steeping it in a fluid, 
or by the digestive process. So we say, food 18 mac- 
erated in the stomach, * 

MAC’ER-A-TED, pp. or a. Made thin or lean ; steeped 
almost to solution, 

MAC’ER-A-TING, ppr. Making lean; steeping al- 
most to solution ; softening. 

MAC-ER-A/TION, n. The act or the process of 
making thin or lean hy wearing away, or by mor- 
tification. 

2. The act, process, or operation of softening and 
aimost dissolving by steeping in a fluid. 

The saliva serves for the maceration and dissolution of the meat 

‘nto chyle, Ray, 


MACE’-REED,) x, A plant of the genus Typha, 

REED’-MACE, called also Cat-tail. P. Cye. 

MACSH-LA-VEL'IAN, (mak-e-a-vél'yan,) a. [from 
Machiavel, an Italian writer, secretary and historiog- 
rapher to the republic of Florence.]} 

Pertaining to Machiavel, or denoting his princi- 
ples; politically cunning; crafty ; cunning in politi- 
cal management. 

MA€H-I-A-VEL/IAN,n. 
ples of Machiavel. 

MA€H'I-A-VEL-ISM, n. The principles of Machia- 
vel, or practice in conforinity to them ; political cun- 
ning and artifice, intended to favor arbitrary power. 


One who adopts the princi- 


Cyc. 
MA-CHI€/0-LA-TED, a. A term applied to castles 
having machiicolations, Brande. 


MACH-I-€O-LA/TION, n. [Fr. machicoulis, 

A term applied to openings at the tops of old cus- 
tles and fortifications, through which combustibles 
melted Jead and stones wero dropped on the heads of 
assailants, Gloss. of Archit. Guilt, 

MA€H/IN-AL, (mak/in-al,) a [See Macuinz.] Per- 
taining to machines, Dict. 
MA€H’IN-ATE, v, t, [L. machinor, from Gr. paxuva, 

-oF pnxavn.] 

To plan; to contrive ; to form a scheme. 
MA€H/IN-A-TED, pp. Planned ; contrived. 
MA€H/IN-A-TING, ppr. Contriving; scheming. 
MA€H-IN-A/TION, 2. [Fr. See Macuine.] The 

act of planning or contriving a scheme for executing 
some purpose, particularly an evil purpose ; an artful 


Sandys. 


design formed with deliberation, Shak, 
MACH/IN-4-TOR, n. Ome that forms a scheme, or 
who plots with evil designs, Glanville, 


M4-CHINE’, (ma-sheen’,) x. [Fr., from L. machina.] 
1. In a general sense, any thing used to augment or 
regulate force ormetion. Thesimplest machines are 
those usually denominated the six mechanical pow- 
ers, viz., the lever, the pulley, the axis and wheel, 
the wedge, the screw, and the inclined plane. 
More properly, a machine is a eomplex structure, 
consisting of a combination, or peculiar modification, 
of the mechanical powers, Hebert, 
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, 2. An engine; an mstrument of force. 
With inward arms the dire machine they load. 


Dryden. 

3. Supernatural agency ina poem, or a superhu- 
man being intfbduced into a poem.to perform some 
exploit. Pope. 

WA-CHYN’ER-Y, (ma-sheen/er-e,)n. The component 
parts of a complex machine, taken collectively ; as, 
the machinery «f a watch, or other chronometer, 

9, Machines in general, Great Britain abounds in 
machinery. 

3, In epic and dramatic poetry, superhuman beings 
introduced by the poet to sulve difficulty, or perform 
some exploit which exceeds human power ; or the 
Word nay signify the agency of such beings, as sup- 
posed deities, angels, demons, and the like, 

ee dene intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Hendit. 

A deity is not to be introduced, unless a ditliculty 
occurs that requires the intervention of a god. The 
mughinery of Milton?s Paradise Lust consists of nu- 
mérons superhuman personages. Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock is rendered very interesting by the machinery of 
sy Iplis, 

MA-CLIIN'ING, (ma-sheen’-,) a. Denoting the ma- 
chin:ry of a poein. [Mot used. Dryden. 

MA-CHIN'IST, (ina-sheen!-,) n. [Pr. machiniste.] 

A constructur of machines aud engines, or one 
well versed in the principles of machines. 

MA-CIG’NO, (ni-chén/yo,) n. [It.] A silicious sand- 
stene found in Italy. Thére are two varieties ; one 
of a grayish-yellow color, the other of a biuish-gray 
color. Dana 

MAC/I-LEN-CY, n. |Gee Macirent.] Leanness, 

MAC'L-LENT, a. [L. macilentus, from macer, lean, 
thin. See Macerare.] 

Lean; thin; having little flesh. 

MACK’'ER-EL, ». [D. muachkreel; G. mackrele; Fr. 
maguereaus Lr. mackreil: W.macrell; from the root 
of L. macula, asputs the spotted fish, So in British, 
it is called brithi/h, Arm. bresell, for the like reason.] 

A species of salt-water fish of the genus Scomber, 
an excellent table fi-h. 

MACK/ER-EL, ». [Old Fr. maquerel.] 

A pander or pimp, 

Mackerel-gale; in Drydyn, may meana gale that 
ripples the surface of the sea, or one which is snita- 
ble for catching mackerel, as this fish is caught with 
the bait in motion. 

MACK’ER EL-SKY, 2. Asky in which tho clouds 
have the form called cirro-cumulus; that is, are 
oroken into fieecy masses; called, also, a mackerel- 
back-sky. Cooke. 

MACK/IN-TOSH, x. A term applied, from the name 
of the inventor, to water-proof garments, particular- 
ly overcoats, made so by the use of India rubber. 

MACK’LE, (mak/l,) x. [L. macula.] Among printers, 
a blur in printing, so that part of the impression of a 
page appears double, 

MA@’LE, (mak’'l,) 1. A name given toa variety of cui- 
astolite, the crystals of which present a tessclated 
appearance when cut transversely. Dana, 

2. A similar tesselated appearance in other crys- 
tals. Dana, 

MA€-LU/RITE, n. The mineral Chondodrite, which 

Dana, 


see. 
MAE€-RO-BI-OTIE, a. [Gr. paxpes and Bios.) Long- 


lived. = 
MAC’RO-COSM, x. [Gr. paxpos, great, and xocpos, 
world, 

The great world ; the universe, or the visible sys- 
tem of worlds ; opposed to Microcosm, or the world 
of man. 5 Encye, 

MA€-RO-DAC'TYL, n. “[Gr. paxpos, long, and dak- 
tv hos; finger.] 
One ofa tribe of wading birds, having very long toes, 
MA€-RO-DA€E-TYLII€, a In ornithology, having 
long toes; applied to a tribe of wadiny birds, in- 
cluding the rails, water-hens, é&c, Partington. 

MA€-RO-DI-AG/ON-AL, n. ‘[Gr. paxpos, long, and 
diazonal.] 

The longer of the dingonals of a rhombic prism. 
MA-€ROL/O-GY, x. [Gr. puxpos, great, and do) os, 

discourse. ] 

Long and tedious talk ; prolonged discourse with- 
out matter; superfluity of words, Bullokar. 
MA-CROM'E-TER, 7. [Gr. paxpos and perp ye] 

An instrument for measuring inaccessible objects 
by means of two reflectors on a coimmon sextant. 
Buchanan, 
gH Sdapisisniyh te [Gr. puxpos, long, and 1705, 
urm. 

In mineralogy, having a long form, 
MA-CROU'RAN, ) 2. [Gr. paxoos, long, and orpa, 
MA-€RO/RAN, tail.) A name given to crus- 

tacea, resembling the lobster and shrimp. Dana, 
MA-ERO'ROUS.' |” An epithet applied to crus- 
MA-€RO'ROUS, tacea resembling the Jobster 
MAC-TA'TION, nm, [L. macto, to kill.) ° [and shrimp. 

The act of killing a victim for sacrifice Encye. 
Bee hate pl. etl ers [L.] A spot,as on the 
. aki ron the surface of the sun, or other Juminous 
MAC’U-LATE, v. t. IL, macula ‘ [orb, 

To spot; tostain, - Elyot. 


Florace, 


Shepard, 
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MA€/U-LATE, 


MAG/ELA-TED, | % Spotted. 


MA€-U-LA‘TION, n. The act of spotting; a ser a | MAD/NESS, n. 
Shak. 


stain. 
MA€’'ULE, a, A spot.* [Supra.] [Little used.] 
MAD, a. [Sax. gemaad; Ir. amad; It. matto, mad, 
foolish ; mattoné, a brick, and an arrant fool; matte- 
ria and mattezza, foolishness ; ammattire, to become 
distracted. 

1, Disorderod in intellect ; distracted ; furious. 

We must bind our passions in chains, leat, like mad fulks, they 

break their locke and bolts, Taylor, 

2. Proceeding from disordered intellect, or express- 
ing it; as, a mud demeanor. Milton. 

3. Enraged ; furious ; as, a mad bull. 

And being exccedingly mad ayiinst (hem, I persecuted them, even 

unto strange cites, — Acis xxvi, 

A, Inflamed to excess with desire ; excited with 
violent and Unreasonable passion or appetite’; infat- 
uated ; fullowed properly by after. 

The worl is running mad after farce, the extromity of bad 

po try. Dryden. 

“ Mad upon their idols,?? would be better rendered, 
6 Mad after their idols.” Jer. i. 

5. Distracted with anxiety or trouble ; extremely 
perplexed, 

Thou shalt be mad for the sight of thine eyes, — Deut, xxviii. 

6. Infatuated with folly. 

The spiritual man is mad, — Hos, ix. 

7. Inflamed with anger; very angry. [7'his isa 
common, and perhaps the most general, sense of the word 
in America. It is thus used by Arbuthnot, and ts per- 
Sectly proper. | 

8, Proceeding from folly or infatuation. 


Mad wars destroy in one year the works of inany years of pence, 
Mrankiin, 
MAD, v. t. To make mad, furious, or angry. Sidney. 
MAD, et. To be mad, furious, or wild. 
Wiclif. Spenser. 
MAD, 


MADE, a. [Sax. metha: Goth, matha.]- 


An earth-worm. {8ut this is the Eng. moth.] Ray. 
MAD‘AM, n. [Fr. ma, my, and dame.) 
An appellation or complimentary title given to mar- 
ried and elderly ladies, or chiefly to them. 
MAD/AP-PLE, 2. A tropical plant or fruit, allied to 
the Egg plant; the Solanum insanum of Person. 


Loudon. 
MAD/BRAIN, a. Disordered in mind 3 hot- 
MAD‘BRAIN-ED, headed ; rash. Shak. 


MAD/€AP, n. [mad-caput or cap.] A person of wild 
behavior; a violent, rash, hot-headed person. |, 

MAD/DEN, (mad/n,) v. t. To make mad. 7Z'homson. 

MAD/DEN, v. t To become mad ; to act as if mad. 


They rave, recite, ond madden round the land, 


MAD/DEN-ED, pp. or a, Rendered mad. 
MAD/DEN-AING, ppr. or a. Making mad or angry. 
MAD/DER, n. [Sax. maddere.] 

A plant of the genus Rubia, one species of which 
is much used in dyeing red. The root is used in 
medicine, and is in great reputation as an en\mena- 
gogue. It is cultivated in I’rance and Holland. 

Encyc, Hill, 

MAD/DING, ppr. ora. from Map, Raging; furious. 

Milton, Dryden. 

MADE, pret. and pp. or a. from Maxe. 

MAD-E-FA€'TION, n. [L. madefacio.] 

The act of making wet. 

MAD/E-FI-ED, pp. Made wet. 

MAD/E-FY,v.t. [L. madefio.]  . 

ue make wet or moist; to moisten [ot much 
used. 

MA DRES-ING, ppr. Making moist or wet. 

MA-DEI'RA, (ma-dZ'ra,) x. A rich wine made on the 
Isle of Madeira, 

MA-DEURA-NUT, n. <A species.of walnut with a 
thin shell, from the Island of Madeira. 

MAI-EM-OLSELLE!, (mad-mwii-zel!,) n. 
my, and demoiselle, damsel. See Damser.] 

A yolng woman, or the title given to one; miss; 
also, the puppet sent from the French metropolis to 
exhibit the prevailing fashions, Spectator. 

MAD!-HEAD-ED, (-hed-,) a, Hot-brained ; rash. 

Shak. 

MAD!-HOUSE, x. A house where insane persons are 
confined for cure or for restraint. 

Ma'DI-A, nA South American annual plant, Madia 
sativa, cultivated for the oil vielded from its seeds by 
pressure. This oil is by some preferred to olive oil 
for the table, P, Cyc. 

MAD/ID, a. [L, madidus.] (Mot in 
Use, 

MADGE-HOW’LET, n. [Fr. machette.] An owl. 

* B. Jonson, 

MAD'LY, adv. [from mon.) Without reason on un- 

» derstanding; rashly ; wildly. 

\ ne With extreme folly or infatuated zeal or pas- 
sion. 

MAD/MAN, ». Aman raving or furious with disor- 
dered intellect ; a distracted man. 

2. A man without understanding. 


Popa, 


Bacon, 


[Fr. ma, 


Wet; moist. 


‘| MA‘GT, nu. pl. 
MA/GI-AN, a. 


MAG 


3. One inflamed with extravagant passion, and 
acting contrary to reason. 

[from mad.] Distraction; a state of 
disordered reason or intellect, in which the patient 
raves or is furious. 

'Thore are degrees of madneae, as of folly. Locke. by 

2, Extreme folly ; headstrong passion and rashness 

that act in opposition to reason ; as, the madness of a 
mob, By 

3. Wildness of passion; fury; rage; as, the mad- 
ness of despair. 

MA-DO’NA, Jn. 

MA-DON‘NA,§_ lady. 

A term of compellation, equivalent to Mapam. It 
is given to the Virgin Mary. 

MAD/RE-PORE, n. [Fr. madre, spotted, and pore.] 

One of the genera of coral zuéphytes. The spe- 
cies usually branch like trees and shrubs. jhe sur- 
facé is covercd with small prominences, each con- 


taining acell. [See ome Dana, — 
MAD/RE-PO-RITE, n. Fossil coral, or limestone com- 
posed of fossil coral. Dana. 


MAD-RIER’, », [I'r.] A thick plark armed with 
iron plates, with a cavity to receive the mouth of a 
petard, with which it is applied to any thing intend- 
ed to be broken down; also, a plank used for sup- 
porting the earth in mines. Chambers. Bailey. 

MAD/‘RI-GAL, xn. [Sp. Port. and Fr. id; It. madrigale. 
Its origin is not ascertained.]} 

1. A little amorous poem, sometimes called a pas- 
toral poem, containing a certain nuinber of free, un- 

. equal verses, not confined to the scrupulous regulars 
ity of a sonnet, or the subtilty of the epigram, but 
containing some tender and delicate, though simple 
thought, suitably expressed. Cyc. 

2, An elaborate vocal composition, in five or six 
arts. Busby. 

MAD/WORT, 12. A plant of the genus Alyssum. 

MAEL’STROM, (mal/strom,) x. A celebrated whirl- 
poul on the coast of Norway. 

MERE, a. It is derived from Saxon mer, famous, 
greut, noted ; so aimere is all-famous, 

Gibson. Todd. 

MA-ES-TO' SO; an Italian word signifying majestic; a 
direction in music to play the part with grandeur and 
strength. 

MAF’FLE, v.i. Tostammer. [JVot in use.] Barret, 

MAE’FLER, x. Astammerer. [JVot in use.] 

MAG-A-Z1NE/, (mag-a-zeen’,) x. [Fr. magazin; It. 
magazzino; Sp. magacen und almacen ; Port. almazem 


or armazem; from Ar. Oos= khazana, to deposit or 


lay up for preservation, This word is formed: with 
the Shemitic prefix m.] , 

J. A store of arms, animunition, or provisions ; or 
the building in which such store is deposited. It is 
usually a public store or storehouse. 3 

2. In ships of war, a close room in the hold, where 
the gunpowder is kept. Large ships have usually 
two magazines, Mar. Diet, 

3. A pamphlet periodically published, containing 
miscellaneous papers or compositions. ‘The first pub- 
lication of this kind in England was the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which first appeared in 1731, under tho 
name of Sylvanus Urban, by Edward Cave, and which 
is still continued. 

MAG-A-ZYN/ER, (mag-a-zeen/er,)n. One who writes 
fora magazine. [Little used. Goldsmith. 

MAG/DA-LEN, n._ A reformed prostitute. 

MAGE, n. A magician. ee used, ] Spenser. 

MAG-EL-LAN'IG E€LOUDS, n. pl. Three conspicu- 
ous nebule situated near the south pole, resembling 
thin, white clouds, and so called from Magellan, the 
navigator. 4 Olmsted. 

MAQ-GIO' RE, (maj-jo'ra,) a. [It.] In music, greater. 

MAG/GOT, zn. Ww macat, pl. macciod, magiod, a mag- 
got or grub, from magu, to breed.) 

1. A worm or grub; particularly, the fly-worm, 
from the egg of the large blue or green fly. 
maggot changes into a fly. 

2. A whim; an odd fancy. 

MAG/GOT-I-NESS, n. 
maggots. Le 
MAG/GOT-Y, a. Full of maggots, 

2. Full of whims; capricious ; whimsical ; hence, 

magaoly-headed. 


{L.] 


{L. magus; Gr. payos.) 

Pertaining to the Magi, a sect of philosophers in 
Persin. 

MA/GI-AN, n, One of the sect of the Persian Magi, 
who hold that there are two principles, one the 
canse of good, the other of evil. 
these philosophers was deemed by the vulgar to be 
supernatural. Encye. 

mir bape cae n. . The vhilosophy or doctrines of 
the Magi. ‘ 

MAGIC, n. [L. magia; Gr. pray era, from Mayos, & 
philosopher among the Persians.] ; x 

1. The art or science of putting into action the 
power of spirits; or the science of producing won 


[ Low. 


Wise men or philosophers of the 
Fotherby, 


Liste 


(Sp. madona; st. madonna, my. 
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derful effects by the aid of superhuman beings, or of 
departed spirits; surcery; enchantment. [This art 
or science js now discarded.] 

2. The secret operations of natural causes. Bacon. 

Natural magic ; the art of employing the powers of 
Hature to produce effects apparently supernatural. 

Olinsted, 

Celestial magic attributes to spirits a kind of domin- 
ion over the planets, and to the planets an influence 
over men. 

Superstitious or geotic magic consists in the invoca- 
tion of devils or demons, and supposes some tacit or 
exp7éss agreement between thein and human beings. 


Encyc. 
SIAG/TE, a. Pertaining to magic; used in mag- 
NAG‘I€-AL, ic; as, a magic wand ; gnagic art. 


2, Performed by magic, the agency of spirits, or by 
the invisible powers of nature ; as, magical effects. 
Magic square; a square figure, formed by a series 
of numbers in arithmetical progression, so disposed 
in parallel ranks, that the sums of each row or line, 
taken perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, 
are equal Brande. 
M.AG/IC-AL-LY, adv. By the arts of magic ; accord- 
ing to the rules or rites of magic ; by enchantment, 
Cumden. 
MA-GI"'CIAN, (ma-jish/an,) 2. One skilled in magic ; 
one that practices the black art; an enchanter; a 
necromancer ; a sorcerer or corceress. 
Locke. Waller. 
MAG/I€-LAN'TERN, 2. An _ optica’ instrument, 
which, by means of a lamp and of small figures 
painted on transparent varnish or slides of glass, ex- 
hibits, in a dark room, images of objects considerably 
magnified. Brande. 
MA-GIS/TER, n. [. master.] A title of the middle 
ages, equivalent to the modern title of doctor. 
Brande, 
MA-GILP’, x. A gelatinous compound of linseed oil 
and mastic varnish, used by artists as a vehiclo for 
colors. Brande. 
MAG-IS-TE/RI-AL, a, [See Maarstrate.] Pertain- 
ing to a master; such as suits a master; authorita- 
tive. Drydon. 
: 2. Proud ; lofty; arrogant; imperious; domincer- 
ng. 
Pretenses go a great way with men that take fair words and 
magisterial looks for current payment. ZL’ Estrange. 


3. In chemistry, pertaining to magistery, which 


see. 

MAG-IS-TE’RIL-AL-LY, adv. With the air of a mas- 
ter; arrogantly ; authoritrfively. Bacon. South. . 
MAG-IS-TE/RLAL-NESS n. The air and manner 

of a master; haughtiness ; imperiousness ; peremp- 
toriness. Nelson. 
MAG‘IS-TER-Y, 2, [L. magisterium.] 4 
* Among chemists, a precipitate ; a fino substance de- 
posited by precipitation ; usually app’ied to particu- 
lar kinds of precipitate, as that of bismuth, coal, 
crab’s eyes, sulphur, &c. (Old.] Encyc. Brande. 
MAG'IS-TRA-CY, nx. [See Mactstratz.] The of- 
fice or dignity of a@ magistrate. 
Dueling ia not only a uaurpation of the divine prerogative, but 
it isan insult upon magistracy. larissa, 
2. The body of magistrates, 
ae deat a, Suiting a magistrate ; authorita- 
tive. S 
MAG'IS-TRAL, n. A sovereign medicine or remedy. 


coed 

MAG-IS-TRAL/LTY, 2. Despotic authority in opin- 
ion. Pg Bacon. 

MAG/IS-TRAL-LY, adv. Authoritatively ; with -im- 

. periousness. (Obs. Bramhall. 

MAG'IS-TRATE, n. [L. magistratus, from magister, 
Master ; majis, major, and ster, Teutonic steora, a di- 
rector ; stedran, to steer ; the principal director. } 

A public civil officer, invested with the executive 
government, or some branch of it. In this sense, a 
king is the highest or first magistrate, as is the presi- 
dent of the United States. But the word is more 
particularly applied to subordinate officers, as gov- 

- ernors, intendants, prefects, mayors, justices of the 
peace, and the like. 

The magistrate must have his reverence; the laws their author- 

ity. F urke. 
MAG-IS-TRAT'I€, a. Having the authority of a mag- 
istrate. 4 Taylor. 
= >> a aeegeal OE, n [Fr.] ' Magistracy. [Little 
used, 

MAGIA, mn. Any crude mixture of mineral or organ- 
ic matters, in the state of a thin paste. Ure. 
MAG/NA CHAR’TA, (kar'ta,) x. [L., great charter.] 

1, The great charter, so called, obtained by the 
English barons from King John, A. D. 1215. This 
name is also given to the charter granted to the peo- 
ple of England in the ninth year of Henry III., and 
confirmed by Edward I. ; 

2. A fundamental constitution which guaranties 
rights and privileges 

MAG-NA-NIM'I-TY, n. 
great, and animus, mnind. 

Greatness of mind ; that elevation or dignity of 
soul, which encounters danger and trouble with 


L. magnanimitas ; magnus, 


MAG 


MAG 


tranquillity and firmness ; which raises the pussessor 
above revenge, and makes him delight in acts of be- 
nevolence ; which makes him disdain injustice and 
meanness, and prompts him to sacrifice personal ease, 
interest, and safety, for the accomplishment of useful 
and noble objects. ; 

MAG-NAN’I-MOUS, a. [L. magnanimus.] 

1. Great of mind; elevated in soul or in senti- 
ment; brave; disinterested; as, a magnanimous 
prince or general. : 

2, Dictated by magnanimity ; exhibiting nobleness 
of soul; liberal and honorable ; not selfish. 

There is an indissuluble union between 2 magnanimous policy 

and the solid rewards of public prosperity and trlicity, 
Washington. 

MAG-NAN’I-MOUS-LY, ods. With greatness of 
mind; bravely ; with dignity and elevation of sen- 
timent. Milton. 

MAG NATE, n.; pl. Macnates. A person of rank ;a 
noble or grandee. é 

MAG-NE'SIA,n. [Fr. magnesie. Qu. from Magne- 
sia, the place where first found. Lunier says, from 
Gr. puyrns, the loadstone; but the reason he does 
not assign. 

A primitive earth, having for its base a metallic 
substance, calloud magnesium. Magnesia is a soft, 
white powder, without taste or smell. It is general- 
ly found in combination with other substances. It 
is antacid, and moderately cathartic. Ure. 

MAG-NB/SIAN, a. Pertaining to magnesia, or par- 
taking of its qualities; containing magnesia; re- 
seinbling magnesia. 

MAG‘NE-SITE, 2. A silicate of magnesia contain- 
ing a large quantity of water. It occurs in amor- 
phous masses, or in masses tuberous and spongifortn ; 
its color is yellowish gray, or white with spots, and 
dendritic delineations of blackish brown. The name 
is also given to a carbonate of magnesix, 

Darna. Haby, 

MAG-NE/SIUM, n. The undecompesublo metullic 
base of magnesia. 

MAG’NET, x. [L., from Gr. payvns, from Maenzsia, 
in Asia Minor. ; 

The loadstone ; a term applied to certain «pecimens 
of iron ore, (the protoxyd or octahedral,) which have 
the property of attracting iron and some of its ores, 
and, when frecly suspended, of pointing to the 

oles. 
: A bar of steel to which the peculiar properties of 
the loadstone have been imparted, either by contact 
or by other means, A bar of iron will receive 
temporarily the samo properties under the action of 
a galvanic or electrical battery, and is then generally 
called an electro-magnet. Dana, 

MAG-NET’I€, 2. A term applied to any metal, as 
iron, nickel, cobalt, &c., which may receive, by any 
means, the properties of the loadstone, and lie when 
suspended in the direction of a magnetic meridian, 


Dana. 
MAG-NET'I€, Pertaining to the magnet; 
MAG-NET'I€-AL, possessing the properties of the 
magnet, or corresponding properties ; as, a magnetic 
bar of iron, or a magnetic needle. 
2. Attractive. 


She that had all magnetic force alone, 


MAG-NET'I€-AL-LY, adv. By means of magnet- 
ism ; by the power of attraction. Burton. 
MAG-NET'I€-AL-NESS, x. The quality of being 

magnetic. 

MAG-NET/I€-NEE’DLE, n. A magnetized needle, 
or sinall iron rod, turning on a pivot, principally used 
to determine the points of compass. 

MAG-NET’I€-TEL/E-GRAPH, n. The electro-mag- 
netic telegraph ; an instrument, or apparatus, which, 
by means of iron wires, conducting the electric fluid, 
conveys intelligence to any given distance with the 
velocity of lightning. See Erectro-Maanetic Tex- 
EGRAPH. F. B. Morse. 

MAG-NET'I€S, n. The science or principles of mag- 
netism. 

MAG-NET-IF’ER-OUS, a. Producing oer conducting 
magnetism. Journ. of Science. 
MAG'NET-ISM, n. That branch of science which 

tregts of the properties of the magnet. 

2. Power of attraction ; as, the magnetism of inter- 
est. Glanville. 

Animal magnetism ; a supposed agent of a peculiar 
and mysterious nature, said to have a powerful influ- 
ence on the patient when acted upon by contact or 
voluntary emotion on the part of the operator. [See 
pamenn:) 

MAG-NET-I-ZA/TION, n, The act of magnetizing 

MAG'NET-IZE, v. t. "To communieate magnetic 
properties to any thing; as, to magnetize a needle. 

Seven of Deslon’s patients were magnetized at Dr. Franklin's 
house. Encyc. 

MAG'NET-IZE, v. t. To acquire magnetic properties ; 
to become magnetic. A bar of iron standing some 
time in an inclined position will magnetize. 

MAG‘NET-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Made magnetic. 

aed NET-IZ-ING, ppv. or a. Imparting magnet- 

ism to. i 


a. 


Donne. 


MAG-NE'TO-E-LEC€’VTRIE, a 


MAG-NET-OM’'E-TER, 2. 


MAG-NET-O-MO'TOR, a. 


MAG/NI FI-A-BLE. a. 


MAG-NIFI-CAT, [L. 


Pertaining to mag- 


neto-electricity. Dana. 
MAG-NE/T'O-E-LE€-TRIC/L-TY, 2. Electricity 
evolved by magnets. Silliman. 


2. The science which treats of electricity thus © 
evolved. 


MAG'NET-IZ-ER, n. A" person or thing which im- 


parts magnetisin. 
[magnet, or magnetism, 
and Gr. pcrcor.] 

An Instrument to ascertain the force of magnetism, 
[magnet and motor.] 

A voltaic series of two or more large plates pro- 
ducing a great quantity of electricity of luw tension. 

Brande- 

{See Macviry.] That may 
be magnified ; worthy of being magnified or extolled, 


MAG-NIF'IT€ sas 
MAG-NIFELA ie a. [L. magnijficus.] 
Grand} splendid ; illastrious. Afilton. 


MAG-NIF’T€-AL-LY, adv. In a magnificent manner, 
A term applied to the sung of 
the Virgin Mary, Luke ji. 46, because it commences 
with this word in the Latin Vulgate. 


MAG-NIE"I€-ATE, v. t. To magnify or extol. 
Marston, 


used.| 
MAG-NIF’I-CENCE, rn. [L. magnificentia. ] 
Grandeur of appearance ; greatness and splendor 
of show or stale; as, the magnyicence of a palace, 
or of a procession ; the magnificence of a Ronan tri- 


[oe 


umph. 
MAG-NIF’I-CEN™ a, Grand in appearance ; splen- 
did ; pompous. 
Ma he made, and for bim built 
Magnyicent this world, 
2 Exhibiting grandeur. Sidacy. 
MAG-NIF’I-CENT-LY, ado. With splendor of ap- 
pearance, or pomp of show. The minister was mag- 
nificently entertained at court. 

2. With exalted sentiments. We can never con- 
ceive too magnificently of the Creator and his works, 

MAG-NIF'I-€0, xn. [L.] A grandee of Venice. Shak, 
MAG’/NI-FI-ER,n. [from magnify.] O1e who mag- 
nifies ; one whbd extols or exalts in praises. 

2. An optical instrument, elther a convex lens or a 
concave nilrror, Which increases the apparent mag- 
nitude of bodies, 

MAG‘NL-FY, c. t. 
faci, to make.) 

1. To make great or greater; to increase the ap- 
parent dimensions of a body. A convex lens mag- 
nifies the bulk of a body to the eye. 

2. To make great in representation; to extol; to 
exalt in description or praise. The enbassador mag- 
nified the king and queen. 

3. To extol; to exalt; to elevate; to raise in es- 
timation. 


Milton, 


[L. magnifico ;.magnus, great, and 


Thee that day 
Thy thunders magnified. Milton. 
The Lord magnified Solomon exceedingly. —1 Chron. xxix. 
To magnify one’s self; to raise one’s self in pride 
and pretensions. 
Me shall magnify himeel/ io ble heart. — Dan. viii, 
MAG/NL-FY-ING, ppr.or a. Enlarging apparent bulk 
or dimensions ; extolling; exalting. 
MAG-NIL/O-QUENCE, n, [L. magnus, great, and 
loguens, speaking. ] ’ 
A lofty manner of speaking; tumid, pompous 
woras or style. Benticy. 
MAG-NIL/0O-QUENT, @ Speaking loftily or pom- 


ponsly. 
MAG-NIL/0-QUENT-LY, adv, With loftiness or pom- 
posity of language. 
MAG'NI-TODE, n. [L. magnitudo.] 
1, Extent of dimensions or parts; bulk; size; ap- 
plied to things that have length, breadth, or thickness. 
2. In geometry, that which is extended, or which 
has one or more of the three dimensions. length, 


breadth, and thickness. Duy 
3. Greatness ; grandeur. 
With plain, heroic magnitude of mind. Milton, 


4, Greatness, in reference to influence or effect; 
importance. In affairs of magnitude, disdain notJc 
take counsel, : 

MAG-NO/LI-A, n. The name of a genus of plants 
comprehending the Beaver-tree, the Cucumber-tree, 
and the Umbrella-tree, of the United States, with 
the Yulan, the Kobus, the Coco, and the Figo, o€ 
Eastern Asia. ; 

MAG'PIE, x. [W. piog, L. pica, with sag, } 

A chattering bird, of the crow tribe: the Corvus 
pica of Linneus. 

Macot-pie is used by Shakspeare. 

MAG'UEY, n> A species of Agave, in Mexico, which 
furnished the natives with a material for their build- 
ings. Its leaves were used for covering the roofs of 
their houses, and for paper, clothing, and cordage. 

Encyc. 

The magucy is a species of the genus Agave, and 
is now cultivated in Mexico for the purpose of pre- 
paring from its leaves a spirituous liquor called pulque. 

Humboldt, — 
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MA-HX/LEB, 2. [Arabic.] A species of cherry, Ce- 
yasus Mahaleb, whose fruit affords a violet dyc, and 
a fermented liquor like kirschwasser. ; Ure. 

MA-HOG/A-NY, n. A tree of the genus Swictenia, 
growing in the tropical climates of America ; also, its 
wood, which is of a reddish or brown color, very 
hard, and susceptible of a fine polish, Of this are 
miade our most beautiful and durable pieces of cab\- 
net furniture. 

MA-IOM/BT-AN, ) This word, and the name of the 

MO-ILAM’MED-AN, Arabian prophet so called, are 
written in many different ways. The best authorized 
and most correct orthography seems to be Moram- 
mep, Monammepan. [See MonammeEpan.] 

MA-IIOM/ET-AN-ISM, n. See Monanmenvisn. 

MA/HOUND, zn. Formerly, a contemptuous name for 
Mohammed and the devil, &c. Skelton. 


MAID, a. <A species of skate-fish. 
MAID n. eats meth, from mes, a general name 
MAIDEN, of relation, man, boy, or woman ; Goth. 


megath: D. maagd; G. magd; Ir. mogh, 2 man; Sp. 
mozo, a man-servant, a bachelor ; moza, a maid ; Port. 
machy, a male; Russ. muj. It coincides in eloments 
with Sax. magan, to be able; Eng. may.) 
1. An unmarried woman, or a young unmarried 
woman ; a Virgin. 
2. A female servant. Dryden. 
3. It is used in composition to express the feminine 
gender; as in maid-servant. 
MALD/EN, (mad’n,) x. A maid. 
2. An instrument resembling the guillotine, for- 
merly used for beheading criminals. 
3. A machine for washing linen. 
MAID’EN, (mad/n,) a. Pertaining toa young woman 
or Virgin ; as, maiden charms. 
2, Consisting of young women or Virgins. 


Amid the maiden throng. Addison. 
3. Fresh ; new ; unused. 
Ho fleshed his maiden sword. Shak. 


A maiden speech; the first speech of a new-member 
in a public body. 

MAID/EN, v. i. To speak and act demurely or mod- 
estly. Bp. Hall, 
MAID/EN-AS-SYZE’, », In England, an assize at 

which no one is condemned to die; literally, an as- 
size which is unpolluted with blood. It was usual, 
at such an assizc, for the sheriff to present the judge 
with a pair of white gloves. Smart. 
MAID/EN-HAIR, n. <A species of fern of the genus 
Adiantum. 
MAID/EN-HOOD, 
MAID’ EN-HBAD, | ™ 
1. The state of being a maid or virgin; virginity. 
The modest lore of maidenhood. Mitton, 


2, Newness ; freshness; uncontaminated state. 

a Shak. 
MAID’ EN-LIKE, a. Like a maid; modest. Shak. 
MAID’ EN-LLNESS, ». The behavior that becomes a 

maid; modesty ; gentleness, Sheriwwoud, 
MAID’/EN-LIP, 7. A plant. Ainsworth, 
MAID’ EN-LY, (miad’n-ly,) a. Like a maid; gentle; 

modest ; reserved, Shak. 
MAID’EN-LY, adv. In a maidenlike manner. Skelton. 
MAID/HQQD, 2. Virginity ; sometimes spelt Marp- 
Shak, ” 


[Sax. megdenhad, madenhad,] 


MAL 


ait 
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N 
MAIL, v. t. To put on a coat of mail or armor; to arm 
defensively. 2 Shak. 

2. ‘To prepare for transmission by the mail from 
one post-office to another. We say, letters were 
mailed for Philadelphia. 

MAIL’A-BLE, a. Usually admitted, or proper to be 
admitted, into the mail. 

MAIL/-€LAD, a. Clad with a coat of mail. Scott. 

MAIL’-€G6ACH, n. A coach that conveys the public 
mails, 

MAIL/ED, pp. Covered with a coat of mail or with 
armor; prepared for transmission by the mail. ° 

2. a. In zodlogy, protected by an external coat or 
covering of scales or hard substances. Humble. 

3, Spotted ; speckled. Sherwood. 

MAIL/ING, ppr. Investing with a coat of mail; pre- 
paring for transmission by the mail. 

MAIL/-STAGE, n. The stage or coach for conveying 
the mails ; a mail-coach. America. 

MAIL/-SHEAFH-E£D, a. Sheathed with a coat of 
mail. Scott. 

MAIM, v. t. [Old Fr. mahemer, or mahaigner ; Arm. 
mahaiena, mahagnein.] 

1 te deprive of the use of a limb, so as to render 
a person less able to defend himself in fighting, or to 
annoy his adversary. Blackstone. 

2. To deprive of a necessary part ; to cripple ; to 
disable, ‘ 

“< You maimed the jurisdiction of all bishops. Shak. 

MAIM, n. [Written in Jaw language MayvHew.] 

1, The privation of the use of a limb or member of 
the body, so as to render the sufferer less able to de- 
fend himself or to annoy his adversary. 

ae The privation of any necessary part; a crip- 
pling. 

Surely there is more cruse to fear lest the want thereof be a 

maim, than tho use of it a blemish, looker. 

3. Injury ; mischief. Shak. 

4. Essential defect. 

A noble nuthor esteemse it to be a maim in history. ee used] 

i layward, 
bar phases pp. or a Crippled; disabled in limbs ; 
ame. 
MAIM’/ED-NESS, n. A state of being maimed. 
Bolton. 
MAIM/ING, ppr. Disabling by depriving of the use of 
a limb ; crippling; rendering lame or defective. 
MAIN, a. [Sax. megn, strength, force, power, from 
magan, to be able or strong, that is, to strain or 
stretch, Eng. may, might. If g is radical in the L. 
magnus, this may be of the same family ; Goth. mick- 
els; Eng. much.] 

1. Principal ; chief’; first in size, rank, importance, 
&c.; as, the main branch or tributary stream of a 
river: the main timbers of an edifice. 

2, That which has most power in producing an ef- 
fect, or whffch is mostly regarded in prospect ; as, a 
main design ; a main object. _ 

Our main interest is to be as happy as we can, and as Jong ag 

possible, Tillotson. 

3. Mighty ; vast; as, the main abyss. Milton. 

4, Impoetant ; powerful. 

This young prince, with a train of young noblemen and gentle- 

men, not with any main army, came over to take possession 
of his patrimony, lavies. 


EWHBAD. 
MAID-MA’/RLAN, n. Originally, the lady of ube May-| MAIN, x. Strength ; force; violent effort; as in the 


games in a morris-dance ; aftermoard, a character per- 
sonated by a man in woman’s clothes ; also, the name 


of a dance. Toone. Smart. 
MAID/’-PALE, a. Pale, like a sick girl. Shak. 
MAID/-SERV-ANT, ». Atemale servant. Swift. 


MAIL, xn, [Fr. maille, a stitch in knitting, a mail; Sp. 
malla, a mesh, net-work, a coat of mail ; Port. id. and 
4 spot; It, maglia and camaglio; Arm. mailh; D. maal ; 
W. magy/, a knot, a mesh ; maglu, to knit, to entan- 
gle, to entrap, to form mesiies, Tho sense of spot, 
which occurs in the French and Portuguese, indi- 
cates this word to be from the root of L. macula, and 
the Welsh words prove it to be contracted from ma- 


el, 

1, “A coat of steel net-work, formerly worn for de- 
fending the body against swords, poniards, &c. The 
mail was of two sorts, chain and plate mail ; the for- 
mer consisting of iron rings, each having four others 
inserted into it; the Jatter consisting of a number of 
small lamins of metal, laid over ofe another like the 
scales of a fish, and sewed down to a strong linen or 


leathern jacket. Cyc. 
2 Armor; that which defends the body. 
We strip the lobstor of his scarlet mail, Gay, 


We read also of shirts of mail and gloves of mail. 

3. In ships, a square machine composed of rings 
interwoven, like net-work, used for rubbing off the 
loose hemp on lines and white cordage. 

4, Arent. [Sax. mal.] Also, a spot. [ Obs.] 

ees n ([Fr. malette; Ir. mala; Fr. malle; Arm. 

1. A bag for tho conveyance of Jetters:and papers, 
particularly letters conveyed from one post-office to 
another, undor public authority. 


2. Tho coach or carriage in which tho mail is con- 
veyed. 
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phrase, “ with might and main.”? Dryden. 
2. The gross ; the bulk ; the greater part. 
The main of them may be reduced to language and an improve- 
ment in wisdom. ocke, 
3. The ocean ; the great sea, as distinguished from 
rivers, bays, sounds, and the like, 


He fell, and struggling in the main. Dryden, 


4, The continent, as distinguished from an isle. 
We arrived at Nantucket on Saturday, but did not 
reach the main till Monday. In this use of the word, 
land is omitted ; main for main land, 

5. A hamper. Ainsworth. 

6. A course ; a duct. Act of Parliament, 

For the main ; in the main; for the most part ; in the 
greatest part. 

MAIN, n. [L. manus, hand ; Fr. main.] 
A hand at dice. We throw a merry main. 


And lucky mains make peoplo wise. [Not used,] 


2. A match at cock-fighting, 

MAIN’-DECK, n. The deck next below the spar- 
deck in frigates and seventy-fours. Totten. 
MAIN!-KEEL, n, The principal keel, as distinguished 

from the false keel. 

MAIN’-LAND, n. The continent; the principal land, 
as opposed to an isle, ETs 
MAIN’LY, adv. Chiefly; principally. He is mainly 

occupied with domestic concerns. 
2, Greatly; toa great degree; mightily. Bacon. 
MAIN’MAST, n The principal mast in a ship or 
other vessel, 
MAIN/OR, 2. [Old Fr. manoevre, meinour, L. @ manu, 
from the hand or in the works) 
The old Jaw phrase, to be taken as a@ thicf with the 
mainor, signifies to be taken in the very act of killing 


Prior. 


venison or stealing wood, or in preparing so to do; 


or it denotes the being taken with the thing stolen 

upon him. Blackstone, 
MAIN’PERN-A-BLE, a. That may be admitted to 
give surety by mainpernors; that may be main- 


rized. 

M&IN’PERN-OR, n, [Old sr. main, the hand, and 
prendre, to take ; pernon, pernez, for prenon, prenez.} 

In law, a surety for a prisoner’s appearance in court 
at a day. Mainpernors differ from bail, in that a 
man’s bail may imprison or surrender him before the 
stipulated day of appearance; mainpernors can do 
neither ; they are bound to produce him to answer 
all charges whatsoever. Blackstone. 

MAIN’PRIZE, n. [Fr. main, hand, and prendre, pris, 
to take] 

1. In law, a writ directed to the sheriff, command- 
ing him to take sureties for the prisoner’s appear- 
ance, and to let him go at large. These sureties are 
called mainpernors. Blackstone. 

2. Deliverance of a prisoner on security for his ap- 
pearance at a day. 

MAIN/PRIZE, v. t. To suffer a prisoner to go at 
large, on his finding sureties, mainpernors, for his 
appearance at a day. 

MAIN’PRIZ-ED, pp. Bailed; suffered to go at large, 
upon giving security for appearance. 

MAIN’/SAJL, nm, The principal sail in a ship. The 
mainsail of a ship or brig is extended by a yard at- 
tached to the mainmast, and that of a sloop, by the 
boom. 

MAIN/SHEET,n. The sheet that extends and fastens 
the mainsail. 

MAIN’/SWEAR, ». i. [Sax. manswerian; maa, evil, 
and swerian, to swear. 

To swear falsely ; to perjure one’s self. Blount. 

MAIN-TAIN’, v. t [Fr. maintenir ; main, hand, and 
tenir, to hold; L. manus and teneo. 

1. To hold, preserve, or keép in any particular 
state or condition; to support; to sustain; not to 
suffer to fail or decline ; as, to maintain a certain de- 
gree of heat in a furnace ; to maintain the digestive 
process or powers of the stomach ; to maintain the 
fertility of soil; to maintain present character or rep- 
utation. 

2. To hold; to keep; not to lose or surrender ; as, 
to maintain a place or post. 

3. To continue ; not to suffer to cease ; as, to main- 
tain a conversation. 

4. To keep up; to uphold; to support the expense 
of; as, to maintain state or equipage. 

What maintaine one vice woukl bring up two children. 

Franklin, 

5. To support with food, eiothing, and other con- 
veniences ; as, to maintain a family by trade or labor. 

6. To support by intellectual powers, ur by force 
of reason ; a3, to maintain an argument. 

7. To support ; to defend ; to vindicate, to justify ; 
to prove to be just; as, to maintain one’s right or 
cause. 

8. To support by assertion or argument ; to affirin. 

In tragedy and satire, I maintain that this age and the Iast hare 

excelled the ancients. Dryden, 

MAIN-TAIN’, v. i. To affirm a position; to assert. 

MAIN-TAIN’A-BLE, a, That may be maintainod, 
supported, preserved, or sustained. 

2. That may be defended or kept by force or re- 
sistance ; as, a military post is not maintainable, 

3. That may be defended by argument or just. 
claim; vindicable; defensible. 

MAIN-T'AIN‘ED, pp. Kept in any state; preserved ; 
upheld ; supported ; defended; vindicated. 

MAIN-TAIN/ER, x. Qne who supports, preserves,, 
sustains, or vindicates, 

MAIN-TAIN'ING, ppr. Supporting; preserving ; up- 
holding ;- defending; vindicating. 

MAIN-TAJN/OR, n. One who aids others with 
money, or maintains a suit in which he has no in- 
terest. 

MAIN’/TE-NANCE, 7. Sustenance; sustentation ; 
support by means of supplies of food, clothing, and 
other conveniences ; as, his labor contributed little to: 
the maintenance of his family. 

2. Means of support; that which supplies conve- 
niences. 

Those of better fortune not making learning thelr ein eet: 

wi ft. 

3. Support ; protection ; defense ; vindication; as, 
the maintenance of right or just claims, 

4, Continuance ; security from failure or decline. 

Whatever Js granted to the church for God's honor and the main- 

tenance of his service, is granted to God, South. 

5. In law, an officious intermeddling in a suit in 
which the person has no interest, by assisting either 
party with monoy or means to prosecute or defend 
it, This is a punishable offense. But to assist a 
poor kinsman, from compassion, is not maintenance, 

Brande, 

MAIN/TOP, n. The top of the mainmast of a ship or 


brig. . 
MAIN’/YARD, mn. The yard on which the mainsail is 
extonded, supported by the mainmast, 
MAIS/TER, for Master, is obsolete. 


Spenser. 
MAIS/TRESS, for Mistress, is obsolete, 


Chaucee- 


MAJ 


MAK 


MAK 


MAIZE, x. A plant, Zea mcys, the natlve corn of] gress. A measure may be carried by a large or small; man rely too much on his own strength and re- 


America, called Inp1an Coan, much cultivated for 


focd. 

[In the Lettish and Livonie languages, in the north 
of Europe, mayse is bread. Tooke. In Ir: maize is 
food ; perhaps a different orthography of meat.] 

MAJ-ES-TAT‘I€, a. Great in appearance ; 
MAJ-ES-TAT/I€-AL, having dignity. [Obs.] 
‘ecocke. 
MAJES/TIC, a. [from majestj.] August ; having 
dignity of ‘person or appearance ; grand ; princely. 
The prince was majestic in person and appearance. 
To bis face 


Sat meckness, hightened with majestic grace. Milion. 
2, Splendid ; grand. 
Get the start of this mafestle world. Shak. 


3, Elevated ; lofty. 
The least portions must be of the opie kinds all must be grave, 
gajentc, ana sublime, i = r Drylm. . 


4. Stately ; becoming majesty ; as, & majostic air 
or walk. 
MA-JES/TICE-AL, a. Majestic. [Little used.} 
MA-JES’/TIC-AL-LY, adv. With dignity ; with gran- 
deur; with a lofty air or appearance. 
MA-JES/TIC-AL-NESS, zn, State or manner of being 
Majestic. Oldenburg. 
MAJ/ES-TY, #. [L. majestas, from the root of majis, 
jor, more, greator.] 
. Greatness of appearance; dignity; grandeur; 
dignity of aspect or manner; the quality or state of 
@ person or thing which inspires awe or reverence in 
the beholder ; applied with peculiar propriety to God 
and his works. 
Jehovah teigneth ; he [s clothed with majesty. — Ps. xclil. 
The voice of Jchovah is full of majesty. — Pa, xxix. : 
It is applied to the dignity, pomp, and splendor of 
earthly princes. 
When he showed the riches of his glorious egret had honor 
of his excellent majesty many days, — i, 
2, Dignity ; elevation of manner 


The first in loftiness of thought s 
The next in majesty. el Lampe) Dryden, 
3. A title of emperors, kings, and queens; as, 

most royal majesty; may it please your majesty. In 
this sense, it admits of the plural ; as, their majesties 
attended the concert. 

MA’JOR, a. ft] Greater in number, quantity, or 
extent ; as, the major part of the assembly ; the ma- 
jor part of the revenue ; the major part of the terri- 


9, Grester in dignity. 


My major vow lies here. Shak. 
3. In music, an epithet applied to the modes in 

which the third is four semitones above tne tonic or 

key-note, and to intervals consisting of four semi 
tones. Busby. 

Major and miner, in music, are applied to concords 
whieh differ from each other by a semitone. 

Major tone; the difference between the fifth and 
fourth ; and major semitone is the difference be- 
tween the major fourth and the third, The major 
tone surpasses the minor by acomma. Encyc. 

The major term of a syllogism is that which forms 
the predicate of the conclusion. 

MA/JOR, xn. In military affairs, an officer next in rank 
above 2 captain and below a lieutenant-colonel ; the 
lowest field officer. 

2. The mayor of atown. [Sec Maron.] 

Aid-major; ah officer appointed to act as major on 
certain occasions. 

Brigade-major. See Briaapz. 

Drum-major; the first drummer in a regiment, 
who has authority over the other drummers. 

Fife-major ; the first or chief fifer. 

Sergeant-major; a non-commissioned officer, sub- 
orcinaté to the adjutant. 

MA/SOR, nr. In law, a person of full aga to manage 
his own concerns. , 

MA/JOR, n. In logic, that premise which contains 
the major term ; it is the first proposition of a regu- 
lar syllogism; as, no unholy person is qualified for 
happiness in heaven, [the major.] Every man in 
his natural State is unholy, [minor.] Therefore, no 
man in his natural state is qualified for happiness in 
heaven, [conclusion or inference.] 

In hypothetical syllogisms, the ,hypotheticr1 premise 
is called the major. 

MA'JOR AT, (mi/zho-r4’,) n. [Fr.; from major.] 

Among the continental nations of Europe, the right 
of succession to property according to age. 

MAJ-OR-A/TION, n. Increase; enlargement. [WVot 

Bacon. 


7 
MA/JOR-DO/MO, n. [major and domus, house.] 
A man who holds the place of master of the 
house ; a steward; also, achief minister. _Eacyc. 
MA/JOR-GEN’ER-AL, 2. A military officer who 
commands a division or number cf regiments; the 
next in rank below a lieutenant-general. 
MAJOR/L-TY, x, [Fr. majorité ; from ig ee | 
1, The Ph gece number; more than half; as, a 
majority mankind; a majérity of votes in con- 


majority, 

2. Full age; the age at which the laws of a coun- 
try permit a young person to manage his own affairs. 
Heary {{f. had no sooner come to his majority, than 
the barons raised war against him. 

3. The office, rank, or commission of a major. 

4. The state of being greater. 


Tt is not a plurality of parts, without mafority of parte. [Little 
used_J Grew, 
5. [L. majores.] Ancestors; ancestry. [ot used.] 


Town. 
6. Chief rank. [Wot used.] Shak. 

MA-JUS/€U-L&, x. pl. In diplomatics, capital letters, 
as they are found in Latin manuscripts of the sixth 
century and earlier. 

MAKE, »v. t.; pret. and pp. Mapz. [Sax. macian; G. 
machen; D. maaken ; Dan. mager, to contrive ; mager 
paa, to make, to form, to mold, to contrive, to prac- 
tice. The primary sense is, to cause to act or do, to 
press, drive, strain, or compel, as, in the phrases 
make your servant work, make him go.] 

1, To compel ; to constrain. 
They should be made to rise at an early hour, Locke, 


2. To form of materials; to fashion; to mold into 
shape ; to cause to exist in a different form, or as a 
Gistinct thing. 

He fashioned { with a graving tool, after he had made it a mol- 

ten calf, — Ex, xxxii. 

God not only made, but-created; not only made the work, but 

tho materjala, Duwighi, Theol. 

3. To create; to cause to exist; to form from 
nothing. God mads the materials of the earth and 
of all worlds. : 

4. To compose ; to constitute_as parts, materials, 
or ingredients united in a whole. These several 
sums make the whsle amount, 

The heaven, the air, the earth, and boundless esa, 


Make but one temple for the Deity, Wauer. 
5. To form by art. 

And art, with her contending, doth aspire 

To excel the natural with made delights, Spenser. 


6. To produce or effect, as the agent. 
Call for Samson, that hs may make us sport, — Judges xvi. 
7. To prodwee, as the cause ; to procure; to ob- 
tain. Good tillage is necessary to make good crops. 
Wealth maketh many friends. — Prov, xix 


8. To do; to perform ; to execute; as, to make a 
journey ; to make a long voyage. 

9. To cause to have any quality, as by change or 
alteration. Wealth may make a man proud ; beauty 
may make a woman vain; a due sense of human 
weakness should make us humbie. 

10. To bring into any state or condition; to eon- 
stitute. 


Bee, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, — Ex. vii. 
Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? — Ex. i. 


11. To contract; to establish; as, to make friend- 
ship. Rowe. 

12. To keep; as, to make abode. den. 

13, To raise to good fortune; to secure in riches 


or happiness ; as when it is said, he is made for this | 


world. 
Who makes or ruins with a smile or frown. 
14, To suffer. 
He accuses Neptune unjustly, who makes shipwreck a second 
time. Bacon, 
15. To incur; as, to make a loss, [Jmproper.] 
16. To commit; to do, [Dryden. 


I will neither plead my age nor sickness in excuse of the faults 
which Imade, [Little used.} Dryden. 


17. To intend or to do; to purpose to do. 


Gomez, what makest thon here, with a whole brotherhood of city 
bailifia? [Not used.] Dryden, 


We now say, what doest thau here? 

18. To raiso, as profit; to gain; to collect; as, to 
make fnoney in trade or by husbandry ; to make an 
estate by steady industry. 

19. To discover; to arrive in sight of ; a seaman’s 
phrase. They made the land at nine o’clock on the 
latboard bow, distant five leagues. 

20. To reach ; to arrive at; as, to make a port or 
harbor; a seaman’s phrase. 

21. To gain by advance; as, to make little way 
with a head wind; we made our way to the next 
village. [This phrase often implies difficulty.) 

22. To provide; as, to make a dinner or entertain- 
ment. 

23. To put or piace; as, to make a difference be- 
tween strict right and expedience, 

24. To turn ; to convert, as to use 

Whate’er they catch, 
Their fury makee on instrument of war. Drydaon, 


25. To represent. He is not the fool you make 
him ; that is, as your representation exhibits him. 

26. To constitute; to form. It is melancholy to 
think that sensual pleasure makes the happiness of a 
great part of mankind. 

27. To induce ; to cause, 


Dryden. 


Self-confidence makes a 


sources. 

28. T’o put into a suitable or regular form for use ; 
as, to make a bed. 

29. To fabricate ; to forge. He made the story. 
himself. ¥ 

-30. To compose, as verses ; to form and put forth; 
as, to make a speech or an oration. 

31. To cure; to dry and prepare for preservation ; 
as, to make hay. 

To make amends ; to make good; to give adequate 
compensation ; to replace the value or amount of 
loss, 

To make account of ; to esteem ; to regard, 

To make away ; to kill; to destroy. 

Sidney. 


Bacon. 


Addison, 
2. To alienate ; to transfer. Waller. 
We now usually say, to make -2er property. * 

To make free with; to treat with freedom ; to treat 


without ceremony. Pope. 
To m@ke good; to maintain ; to defend. 
Dj either die, or Ill make gocd the place, Dryden, 


2. To fulfill; to accomplish ; as, to make good 
one’s word, promise, or engagement. 
3. To make compensation for; to supply an equiv- 
alent ; as, to make good a loss or damage. 
To make light of; to consider as of no conse. 
quence ; to treat with indifference or contempt. 
They made light of it aud went their way. — Matt. xxii. 
To make love, {to court; to attempt to gain th{ 
To make suit ; favor or affection. 
To make merry ; to feast; to be joyful or jovial. 
Bacon, 
To make much of; to treat with fondness or er 
teem ; to consider as of great value, or as givin( 
great pleasure. > 
To make of; tounderstand. He knows not whr{ 
to make of the news ; titat is, he does not well under 
stand it; he knows net iow to consider or view #. 
2. To produce from ; to effect. 
T am astonished that those who have a ed a, this Ir 
have made 40 very little of it. aa seat aoe i 
3. Ts consider; to account ; to esteem. 
MMakee she no more of me than of a slave? Dryden. 


To make over; to transfer the title of ; to convey { 
to alienate. He made over his estate in trust or! 
fee. 

To make out; to, learn; to discover; to obtain 4 
clear understanding of. I can not make out thi 
meaning or sense of this difficult passage. Antis 
quaries are not able to make out the inscription on 
this medal. 

2. To prove; to evince ; to establish by evidence 
or argument. The plaintiff, not being able to mak{ 
out his case, withdrew the suit. 

In the passages from divines, most ef the reasonings which make 

out bath my propositions are already suggested, Atterbury. 

3. To furnish ; to find or supply. He promised to 
pay, but was not able to make out the money or the 
whole sum. 

To make sure of ; to consider as eertain. Dryden. 

2. To secure to one’s possession ; a5, to make sure 
of the game, 

To make up; to collect into a sum or mass; as, to 
make up the amount of rent ; to make up a bundle or 
package. i 

2. To reconcile ; to compose ; as, to make up a dif- 
ference or quarrel. 

* 3. To repair; as, to make up a hedge. Ezek. xiii. 

4, To supply whatis wanting. A dollaris wanted 
to make up the stipulated eum. 

5. To compose, as ingredients or parts. 

O, he was all made up of love and charms! Addison. 

The parties among us are made up of moderate whigs and 

cealvioriaie: t 

6. To shape, prepare, or fabricate ; as, to meke up 
& maas into pills. 

7. To assume a particular form of features; as, to 
make up a face; whence, to make up a lip, is to pout, 
: 8. To compensate ; to make good; as, to make upa@ 
loss, 

9. Tosettle ; to adjust, or to arrange for settlement ; 
as, to make up accounts. 

10, To determine ; to bring to a definite conclusion ; 
as, to make up one’s mind. 

n seamen’s language, to make sail; to increase the 
quantity of sail already extended. 

To make sternway; to move with the stern fore- 
most, 

To make water ; to leak. 

To make words ; to multiply words. 

MAKE, v.i. To tend ; to proceed ; to move, He made 
toward home. The tiger made at the sportsmen. 
Formerly authors used to make away, to on, to 
make forth, to make about; but these phrases atg ob- 
solete. We now say, to make at, to make towar 

2. To contribute ; to have effect. This argument 
makes nothing im his favor. He believes wrong to be 
right, and right to be wrong, when it makes for hia 
advantage. ~ 

3. To rise; to flow toward land ; as, thetide 74 
fast. py 
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% To make as if; to show; to appear; to carry ap- 
pearance. 

Joshua and all Israel mads as if they were beaten before them 

and fied, — Josh, viii. 

To make away with; to kill; to destroy. 

To make for; to move toward ; to direct a course 
foward; as, we apprehended a tempest approaching, 
and made for a harbor. 

2. To tend to advantage; to favor. A war be- 
-tween commercial nations makes for the interest of 
neutrals. 

To make against; totend to injury. This argument 
makes against his cause. 

To make out; to succeed’; to have success at last. 
Ho made out to reconcile the contending parties. 

To make up; to approach. He made up to us with 
boldness, 

To make up for; to compensate ; to supply by an 
equivalent. 

Have you a supply of friends to make up for those who are 

meee ced ans Swift. 


To make up with; to settle differences; to become 
friends. 
To make with; to concur. Hooker. 
MAKE, n. Structure; texture; constitution of parts 
inabody. It may sometimes be synonymous with 
SHarz or Form, but moro properly the word sig- 
nifies the manner in which the parts of the body 
are united; as, a man of slender make, or feeble 
make. 
Is our perfection of so frail a make, : 
As every plot can undermine and shake? Dryden, 
MAKE, n. [Sax. maca, gemaca; Dan. mage; Eng. 
match, It seems allied to make, as peer, Te par, to 
Heb. N12.] 
Acompanion; amate, [Obs] | 
Spenser. ‘.B. Jonson, 


MAKE’BATE, n. [make and Sax. bate, contention.] 
One who excites contentions and quarrels. Sidrey- 
MAKE/LESS, a. Matchless; without a mate. [ Obs.] 
MAKE/PEACE, n. A peace-maker; one that recon- 
ciles persons when at variance. Shak. 
MAK/ER,n. The Creator. 
The universal Maker we may praise, Milton. 
2. One that makes, forms, shapes, or molds; a 
manufacturer ; as, a maker of watches, or of jewel- 
ry ; a maker of cloth. 
3. A poet. 


MAKE’WEIGHT, (-wate,) nn. ‘hat which is thrown’ 


into a scale to make weight. Philips. 
MA’KI, ». An animal of the genus Lemur. The 
ring-tailed maki is of the size of a cat. [See Leizur.] 

: Encyc. 

‘he common name of a subdivision of the Lin- 
nean genus Lemur, including the macauco, the mon- 
gooz, and the vari. "Cuvier. 

MAK/ING, ppr. Forming ; causing ; compelling ; cre- 
ating ; constituting. 

MAK/ING, x. The act of forming, causing, or consti- 
tuting. 

2. Workmanship. 
ar: 

3. Composition ; structure. 

4. In old writers, a poem. 

MAL, <) asa prefix, in composition, denotes ill or evil, 

MALE, Fr. mal, L. malus. [See Marapy.] 

MAL/A-€HITE, n. (Gr. padaxn, mallows, L. malva, 
from padaxos, soft, so named from its resembling the 
color of the leaf of mallows.] 

Native carbonate of copper. Green malachite oc- 
curs in green mammillary masses, consisting of con- 
centric layers having a fibrous structure. It admits 
of a high polish,and is sometimes used for orna- 
mental inlaid work or for making toys. Blue mal- 
achite is another species of a deep-blue color, found 
both in crystals, and as an incrustation. These ores 
accompany other ores of copper. Dana. 

ie ohne ageing n, [Gr. padaxn, mallows, from its 
color. 

Another name for diopside, a variety of pyroxene. 

Cleaveland. Lunier. 
MAL-A-€OL'O-GIST, 2, One who treats of the mol- 
Jusca, 
MAL-A-COL’/0-GY, 2. 
Aoyos.} 
n natural history, the science of the structure and 
habits of soft animals or mollusca. 
MAL-A-€OP-TE-RY@'I-AN, a. One of the order of 
malacopterygious fishes, 
MAL-A-€OP-TE-RYG/I-OUS, a. 
and rrepvytov, a point or feather. 

Having soft fins, or fins whose rays, except the 
anterior ray of the pectoral and dorsal fins, are soft ; 
applied to such fishes as the carp, pike, salmon, 
shad, &c. 

MAL-A-€0S’/TO-MOUS, a. [Gr. padaxos, soft, and 
pS ge mouth. ] 
aving soft jaws without teeth, as a fish, 
MAL-A-€OS/TRA-€AN, 2. [Gr. paddnos, soft, and 
oarpaxoy, Shell.| A crustacean belonging to the di- 
vision Malacestraca in Cuvier’s system, as shrimps, 
lobsters, crabs, &c, The term is sometimes applied 
to crustacea in general. Dana. 


This is cloth of your own 


[Gr. padraxos, soft, and 


{Sr padaxos, soft, 


Encyc. 


MAL 


MAL-A-€08-TRA-C:OL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. padaxos, soft, 


ocroaxor, shell, amd Avyos, discourse. 

The science of crustacea ; called 
OLOGY. 

MAL-A-€0S/T'RA-€OUS, a. Belonging to a section 
of crustaceous animals called malacostrace. They 
have solid teguments, and 10 or 14 feet. 

MAL-AD-JUST/MENT, x. An evil or wrong adjust- 
ment. Chalmers. 

MAL-AD-MIN-IS-TR4/TION, rn. [See Man and Ap- 
MINISTER. J ‘ P 

Bad management of public affairs; vicious or 
defective conduct in administration, or the perform- 
ance of ofiicial duties, particularly of executive and 
ministerial duties prescribed by law ; as, the malad- 
ministration of a King, or of any chief magistrate. 

MAL-A-DROIT’NESS, n. Bad dexterity. 

MAL/A-DY, 2. [F'r. maladie; It. malattia, from the W. 
mall, softness, debility, an evil,a malady ; L. malum ; 
W. mallu, to make soft or flaccid, to deprive of en- 
ergy,4o mike insipid, to make evil, to become evil. 
This coincides in origin with Eng. mellow, L. mollis, 
Gr. padakos, apads, Heb. Son. In opposition to 
this, virtue, value, and health, are from the sense of 
strength, vigor. ] 

1. Any sickness or disease of the human body ; 
any distemper, disorder, or indisposition, proceeding 
from impaired, defective, or morbid organic func- 
tions; more particularly, a lingering or deep-seated 
disorder or indisposition. It may be applied to any 
animal body, but is, I believe, rarely or never applied 
to plants, 

The inaladies of the body may prove medicines to the mind, 

a Buckminster. 

2. Defect or corruption of the heart; depravity ; 
moral disorder or corruption of moral principles. De- 
pravity of heart is a moral malady. 

»_ 3. Disorder,of the nnderstanding or mind. 

MA/LA FI DE, [L.] With bad faith; deceitfully ; 
treacherously. 

MAL’A-GA, 2. 
aga, in Spain. 

MAL’ AN-DERS, n. 


so CnustTace- 


A species of wine imported from Mal- 
[from mal, ill, and It, asdare, to 


go. 

7 disease in horses, consisting of ulcerous chaps 
on the inside of the legs. Buchanan. 
MAIL/A-PERT, a. [mal and pert.] Saucy; quick, 
with impudence ; sprightly ; without respect or de- 

cency ; bold; forward. 


Are you growing malapert? Dryden, 
MAL/A-PERT-LY, adv. Saucity ; with inrpudence. 
Skelton. 


MAL/A-PERT-NESS, nm. Sauciness; impudent pert- 
ness or forwardness ; sprightliness of reply without 


decency. 
MAL-AP-RO-POS!, (mal-ap-ro-ps’,) adv. [Fr. mal, 
evil, and apropos, to the purpose.] : 
Unseasonably ; unsuitably. Dryden. 


MA/LAR, a. [L. mala, the cheek.] 
Pertaining to the chéek. 
MA-LA/RL-A, n. [mal and aria, bad air, Ital. 
Bad air; that species of alr which 'p 
tends to produce, disease. 
Ma-LA/RI-OUS, (a. Pertaining to, or infected by, 
R_A-LA/RI-AL, Inalafla. 
MA’LATE, 2. [L. malum, an apple.] A salt formed 
by the malic acid, the acid of apples, combined with 


uces, or 


a base. Chemistry. 
MA-LAX/ATE, v, t. [Gr. padacow.] 
To soften; to knead to softness. [Not used.] 


MAL-AX-A/TION, 2». The act of moistening and 
softening; or.the forming of ingredients into a mass 


for pills or plasters. [Little re Bailey. 
MAL-CON-FORM-A/TION, n. Ill form; dispropor- 
tion of parts. Ly. 


MAL/€ON-TENT, n. [mal and content.] A discon- 
tented subject of government; one who murmurs at 
the laws and administration, or who manifests his 
uneasiness by overt acts, as in sedition or insurrec- 
tion. 

MAL/€ON-TENT, a. Discontented with the 

MAL-€ON-TENT’ED, laws or the administration 
of government ; uneasy ; dissatisfied with the gov- 
ernment. 

The famous malcontent earl of Leicester. Milner, 
MAL-€ON-TENT’ED-LY, adv. With discontent. 
MAL-CON-TENT’ED-NESS, 2. Discontentedness 

with the government ; dissatisfaction ; want of at- 
tachment to the government, manifested by overt 


acts. Spectator. 
MALE, a. [Fr. male, for masle, from L. masculus, from 
mas 


maris. 

1s Pertaining to the sex that procreates young, and 
applied to animals of all kinds} as, a male child; a 
male beast, fish, or fowl. 

2. A term denoting the sex of a plant which pro- 
duces. the fecundating dust, or a flower or plant that 
bears the stamens only, without pistils. 

3. A term denoting the screw whose threads enter 
the grooves or channels of the corresponding or fe- 
male screw. 

MALE, » Among ammals, one of the sex whose 
office is to beget young; a he-animal. + 


MAL 


2. In botany, a plant or flower which produces 
stamens only, without pistils. 
3. In mechanics, the screw whose threads enter the 
grooves or channels of the corresponding part or fe- 
male screw. 
i ae n. [L. maledicentia: male and 
dico. 
Evil speaking; reproachful language; proneness 


to reproach. [Little used,] Atterbury. 
MAL’E-DI-CENT, a. Speaking reproachfully ; slan- 
derous. ‘Little used.] Sandys. 


MAL-E-DI€/TION, z. [L. maledictio; male, evil, and 
dico, to speak.] 
Evil speaking; denunciation of evil; a cursing; 
curse or execration. looker. 
MAL-E-FA€/TION, n [L. male, evll, and facio, to do.) 
A criminal deed ; a ¢rime; an offense against the 
laws. [Little used.] Shak, 
MAL-E-FA€’TOR, n. [Supra.] One who commits a 
crime; one guilty of violating the laws in such a 
manner as to subject him to public prosecution and 
punishment, particularly to capital punishment; a 
criminal. Dryden. 

MA-LEF'I€, a. [L. maleficus.] Doing mischief. 

MAL/E-FICE, (mal/e-fis,) n. [Fr. See Maverac- 
tion.] Anevil deed; artifice; enchantment. [.Vot 
in wed Chaucer. 

MA-LEF’I-CENCE, n. The doing or producing of 
evil, 

MA-LEF’I-CENT, a. Doing evil. Hunter. 
MAL-E-FI//CIATE, (mal-e-fish/ate,) v.t. To bewitch. 
[Vet in ee Burton. 
MAL-E-FI'CI-A/TION, (-fish-e-a/shun,) n. A be- 

witching. 
MAL-E-F1//CIENCE, (-fish’ens,)n. [L. maleficientia.] 
The doing of evil, harm, or mischief. 
MAL-E-FI//CIENT, a. Doing evil, harm, or mischief. 


Burke. 
MA-LE/IC. AC/ID, n. An acid obtained from the 
distilJation of malic acid. Graham. 
MA-LEN/GINE, n,_[Fr. malengin.] 
Guile; deceit. [JVot in use.] Spenser. 
MAL/ET,n. [Fr. malete. See Matu.] 
A little bag or budget; a portmanteau, [Vot used.] 
Shelton. 


MALE-SPIR’/IT-ED, a. Having the spirit of a man; 
high-minded. B. Jonson. 
MA-LEV’O-LENCE, n. [L. malenoleutia; matum, 

evil, and volers,-valo, to will.] 

-Ill will; personal hatred ; evil disposition toward 
another; enmity of heart; inclination to injure oth- 
ers. It expresses less than Mauraniry. Shak. 

MA-LEV‘O-LENT, a. Having an evil disposition 
toward another or others; wishing évil to others ; ill 
disposed, ur disposed to injure others. A malevolent 
heart rejoices in the misfortunes of others. 

2. Unfavorable ; unpropitious ; bringing calamity. 

MA-LEV/O-LENT-LY, adv. With ili will or enmity ; 
with the wish or design to injure. . 

MA-LEV’Q-LOUS, a. Malevolent. [ot in use.] 


Warburton. 
MAL-EX-E-€6/TION, x. Evil or wrong execution ; 
bad administration, D, Webster. 


MAL-FEA/SANCE, n. [Fr.] Evil doing; wrong; 
illegal deed. In law, the performance of some inju- 
rious act which the party had contracted not_ to do, 
or had no right to da, Bouvier. 

MAL-FORM-A/TION, n. [meal and formation.] Hl 
or wrong formation; irregular or anomalous forma- 
tion or structure of parts, Darwin. 

MA/LI€, a. [L. malum, an apple. ; 

Pertaining to apples ; drawn from the juice of ap- 
ples ; a3, malic acid. Chemistry. 

MAL/ICE, n. [Fr.; It. malizia; Sp. malicia; L. ma- 
litia, from malus, evil; W. mall. See Marapy.] 

Extreme enmity of heart, or malevolence; a dis- 
position to injure others without cause, from mere 
personal gratification or from a spirit of revenge; 
unprovoked malignity or spite. 


Nor eet down aught in malice. Shak. 
MAL/ICE, v. t. To regard with extreme ill w#l. 


Not used. eNSET. 
MAL’I-CHO, n. The corruption of a Spanish word 
signifying mischief. Shak. 


MA-LI’/CIOUS, (ma-lish’us,) a. Harboring ill will or” 


enmity without provocation ; malevolent in the ex- 
treme ; malignant in heart. 
T grant him bloody, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. Shak. 
_ 2. Proceeding from extreme hatred or ill will; dic- 
tated by malice; as, a malicious report, 

Malicious prosecution and arrest; in law, a wanton 
prosecution, by regular process, without probable 
cause. Bouvier. 

MA-LI'/CIOUS-LY, adv. With malice; with extreme 
enmity or ill will; with deliberate intention to in- 


jure. . Swift, 
| MA-LI'/CIOUS-NESS, 2. The quality of being ma- 
licious ; extreme enmity or disposition to injure; 
malignity. Herbert... 
MA-LIGN’, (ma-line’,) a. [Fr. maligne; L. malignus, 
from malus, evil. See Marapy.] : 
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me — COO 000€—€_— DIL Lr rrr 
A Haying a very ovil disposition toward others ; MAL-LE-A/TION, n. The act of beating into a plate| MAM-MAL/O-GY, n. [L. mamma, breast, and doyos, 


harboring violent hatred or enmity ; malicious; as, 

malign spirits. Milton. 
2. Unfavorable ; pernicious; tending to injure; as, 

@ malign aspect of planets. Milton, 
3. Malignant 3 pernicious ; as, a malign ea oe 


MA-LYGN’, (ma-ltne! 
malice ; to treat with 
liciously. 


The people 
mabgn 


‘acon. 
v.t. Torega:d with envy or 
extreme enmity ; to injure ma- 


bief Inst private men, whom the 
pe nti toe See qua ceucdericg them. 4 
2. To traduce ; to defame. 
MA-LIGN’, (ma-line’,) v. i To entertain malice. 
Milton, 
MA-LIG/NAN-CY, x. [See Matrenanr.] Extreme 
malevolence ; bitter enmity ; malice ; as, malignancy 
of heart. 
2. Unfavorableness ; unpropitiousness ; as, the ma- 
lignancy of the aspect of planets. 


The malignancy of my fate might distemper yours. Shak. 


3. Virulence; tendency to mortification or to a 
‘fatal issue; as, the malignancy of an ulcer or of a 


. * fever. 
MA-LIG/NANT, a. [L. malignus, maligno, from ma- 
lus, evil. 
if enue ; having extreme malevolence or en- 
mity ; a3, a malignant heart. 
2. Unpropitious ; exerting pernicious influence ; 
as, malignant stars. Shak. 
3. Virulent ; as, a malignant ulcer. 
4, Dangerous to life; as, a malignant fever. _ 
5, Extremely heinous ; as, the malignant nature of 


sin, 

MA-LIG/NANT, x. A man of extreme enmity or evil 
intentions. [JVot used.] Hooker, 
2. A namo of reproach for a Puritan. [Obs.] 
MA-LIG/NANT-LY, adv. Maliciously ; with extreme 

malevolence. 
2, With pernicious influence. 

MA-LIGN’ED, (ma-lind’,) pp. Regarded with envy or 
malice ; treated with extreme enmity; traduced; 
defamed. 

MA-LIGN/ER, (ma-lin’er,) n. One who regards or 
treats another with enmity ; a traducer; a defamer. 

‘Swi 


wf. 
MA-LIGN/ING, (ma-lin’/ing,) ppv. Traducing; de- 


MA-LIG/NLTY, vx. [L. malignitas.] 

'- J. Extreme enmity, or evil dispositions of heart 
toward another; malice without provocation, or ma- 
levolence with baseness of heart; deep-rocted spite. 
1 Q Virulencs; destructive tendency ; as, the malig- 

nity of an ulcer or disonse. 
ne alba evilness of nature ; as, the malignity of 
@ Extreme sinfulness; enormity or heinousness ; 
-@8, the malignity of sin. 
MALIGN "LY, (ma-lino'ly,) adv. 
wi. 
& Unpropitiously ; perniciously. : 
MA-LIN"GER, v. i. Among soldiers, to feign illness 
or to protract disease, in order to avoid duty. 
T. B. Macaulay. 
MA-LIN'GER-ER, nx. [Fr. malingre.] 
In military language, a soldier who feigns bimself 


With extreme ill 


sick. 

MA-LIN'GER-Y, nr. A feigning illness or protracting 
of disease, in order to escape duty. : 
MAL/LSON, (mal/e-zn,) x. Malediction. Chaucer. 

a (maw’kin,) x. A mop; hence, a dirty 
J Shak. 


b. , 
¥ UL, (mawl,)n. [Fr. mail; 8p. mailo; Port. malho; 
Bom L. mallexs.] 


» J, A large, heavy, wooden beetle; an instrument: 


for driving any thing with force. 
2. Ablow. [Obs. Spenser. 
MALL, (mal,). [Arm. mailk. Qu. from a play with 
mall and ball, or a beaten walk.] : 

A public walk; a level, shaded walk, Allée dar- 
bres batiue ct bordée. Gregoire’s Arm, Dict. 
MALL, (maw!,) v. t To beat with a mall; to beat 

with something heavy ; to bruise. 
MAL/LAED, n. A drake. Shak. 
~ & Tho common duck in its wild state, 4nas boschas 
ef Linneus. P. Cyc. 
MAL-LE-A-BIL/LTY, ». [from malleable.} That 
quality of bodies which renders them susceptible of 
extension by beating. It is opposed to Frrapyxity or 
Burrtsuyxxss. Locke. 
MAL’LE-A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. malleus. See Matu.] 
That may be drawn out and extended by beating ; 
capable of extension by tho hammer; a quality of 
metas, particularly of gold. Newton. 
Malleable iron is cast iron, which, by a peculiar 
—. has been deprived of its carbon, and thus 
ed from its brittleness. : 
MAL’LE-A-BLE-NESS, x. Malleability, which see. 
MAL’LE-ATE, v. t. To hammer; to draw into a 
plate or leaf by beating. 
MAL’LE-Z-TED, pp. Banisseredj drawn into a plate 
‘by beating. 


MALL/ED, pp. 
MAL/LET, 2. 


MAL/LOW, 
MAL/LOWS, mauve; L. Sp. and It. malva; Gr. 


MALT’_DUST, n. 


or Jeaf, as a metal; extension by beating. 

Beaten with something heavy ; 

ruised. 

(Fr. maillet ; Russ, molot; Slav. mlat; 

L, malleus.] ‘ 
A wooden hammer or instrument for beating, or 

for driving pins; particularily used in carpentry, for 

driving the-chisel. 


MALLING, (mawl'ing,) ppr. Bruising; beating with 


something heavy. 
n. [Sax malu, mealwe, malwe; Fr. 


padaxn, from padaxos, soft, Eng. mellow; W. mall. 
See Mauapy.] 

A plant of the genus Malva; so called from its 
emollient qualities. Its fruit is a depressed disk, 
called by the country people a cheese. Brande. 

Marsh-mallows ; a plant of the genus Althea. 

MALM/SEY, (mim/ze,) n. [Fr. malvoisie; It. mal- 
vosio; Sp. marvisia, from JWalvasia, in Greeco; L. 
vinum arvisium.] 

The name of a soft of grape, and also of a strong 
and sweet wine, 

MAL-O/DOR, 2. An offensive odor. 

MAL-PO-SI''TION, (-zish/un,) 2. A wrong position. 

MAL-PRA€/TICE,n. [mal and practice.] Evil prac- 
tice ; Wlegal or immoral conduct; practice contrary 
to established rules, 

MALT, 2. [Sax. mealt; D.-mout; G. malz; Sw. and 
Dan. malt. Qu. W. mall, soft.] 

Barley, or other grain, steeped in water till it ger- 
minates, and then dried in a kiin, thus evolving the 
saccharine principis. it is used in brewing. 

MALT .t. To make into malt; as, to matt barley. 
MAKI, v. i. To become malt. 
To houge it green will make it malt worse, Mortimer, 


MALT’=DRINK. nm. <A liquor prepared for drink 

MALT’-LIQ-UGR, { by an infusion of malt, as 
eer, ale, porter, &c. 

The grains or remains of malt. 

Malt-dust is an enricher of barren tand. Mortimer 


-MALT!-FLOOR, n. A floor for drying malt. 


Mortimer. 
MALT’-HORSE, nz. A horse employed in grinding 
malt ; hence, a dull fellow. Shak. 
MALT/ING, nz. The act of making malt. 


MALT/MAN, )”. A man whose occupation is to 
MALT/STER, | make malt. wife. 
MALT/WORM,2. [malt and worm.] A tippler. 
Shak. 
MAL/TA-LENT, x. [Old Fr.] I humor. [Wot in 
use, Uucer. 


MAL/THA, x. A variety of bitumen, viscid and tena- 
cious, like pitch; unctuous to the touch, and exhal- 
ing a bituminous odor. Cleaveland. 

MAL-TREAT’, v. t. [mal and treat.] To treat ill; 
to abuse: to treat roughly, rudely, or with unkind. 
hess, 

MAL-TREAT’ED, pp. Iil-treated ; abused. 

MAL-TREAT/ING, ppr. Abusing; treating un- 


_ kindly. 
/MAL-TREAT’MENT, x. Ill treatment; ill usage; 


abuse. 
MA'LUM IN SE, [L.]_ An evil in itself. 

MA'LUJ& PRO-HIB'F-TUM, [(L.] That which is 
wrong because forbiddon by law. Blackstone. 
MAL-VA/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. [L. maloaceus, from 

inaloa, mallows. 

Pertaining to maliows ; a term designating a group 
of plants of which mallows is the type. 

MAL-VEB-SA/TION, x. [L. malo, ill, and versor, to 
behave. ] 

Evil conduct ; improper or wicked behavior ; mean 
artifices or fraudulent ‘tricks ; ¢orruption or extor- 
tion in office. Burke. 

MAM, nm. [. mamma, the breast or pap, and 

MAM-MX’!, mother; W. mam; Arm. mamm; Ir. 
muime, a nurse; Antiq. Gr. peppy.) 
5 A familiar word for mother, used by young: chil- 

ren. 

MAM/A-LUKE, ). The military force of Egypt con- 

MAWM/E-LUKE, sisted of soldiers called JMama- 
lukes, who were originally mercenaries, but after- 
ward masters of the country. Their power was an- 
nihilated by the pashaw of Egypt in 1811. 

MAM/MAL, n.; pl Mammats. [L. mamma, the 
breast. ] 

In zodlogy, an animal that suckles its young. [See 
Mam™atia. Good, 

MAM-MA/LLA, n.pl. [1L. mamma, the breast. ] 

A class of animals, comprehending those which 
suckle their young. They are vertebrated animals, 
with warm, red blood, and a double system of circu- 
lation. The fetus, in most species, is nourished in 
the womb by means of a placenta. The young, in 
all species, are brought forth alive. P. Cyc. 

MAM-MA/LI-AN, a. Pertaining to the mammalia. 

MAM-MA-LIF’ER-OUB, a. [mammalia and L. fero, 
to produce.] A term applied ‘to strata containing 
mammiferous remains. Humble. 

MAM-MAL/O-GIST, x. One who treats of mammif- 
erous animals or mammalia, 


discourse.] 
The science or doctrine of maimifercus animals, 
ormammalla. [See Maumatra.] 
MAM/MA-RY, a. [Bee Mauua.] Pertaining to thé 
breasts or papa a8, the mammary arteries and veins, 
MAM-MEE/,x. A fruit-tree of tropical America, be- 
longing to the genus’: Mammea; also its fruit. The 
latter is large, covered ‘with a thick, tough rind, and 
contains a bright, yellow pulp, of a pleasant taste 
and fragrant scent. Encyc. Amer. Partington. 
MAM'MER, v.i. To hesitate, [Wot inuse.] Grant. 
MAM/MER-ING, nx. Hesitation ; confusion. 
MAM'MET,2. A puppet; a figure dressed. 
MAM'MI-PER, n. [L. mamma, the breast, and fero, 
to bear.] : 
An animal which hag breasts for nourishing ite 
young; amammal. [Seo Mammauta ] 
MAM-MIF’ER-OUS, a, [Supra] Having breasts. 
and nourishing the young by the milk secreted by 


them.** 
MAM/MI-FORM, a. [L. mamma and form.] 

Having the shape or form,of paps. 

MAM’MIL-LA-RY, a. [L. mamilla.] 

1. Pertaining tothe paps; resembling a pap; 22 
epithet applied to two smaii protuberances, liko nip- 
ples, found under the fore ventricles of the brain, and 
to a process of the temporal bone. 

2. In mineralogy, a term applied to minerals com- 
posed of convex concretions. 

MAM/MIL-LA-TED, a, Having small nipples, or lit- 


tle globes like nipples. Say. 
MAM/OCK, rn. A shapeless piece. [JVot used.] 
; Herbert. 
MAM’MOCK, v.t. To tear in pieces. [JVot used.] 
Milton. 


MAM/MO-DIS, n. Coarse, plain India’ muslins. 
MAM/MON, nx. [Syr.] Riches; wealth, or the god 
of riches. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon, — Matt. vi, 


MAM/MON-IST, n. A person devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth ; one whose affections are placed su- 
premely on riches; a worldling. - Hammond. 

MAM/MOTH, nx. [Euss. mamant, the skeleton of & 
huge animal, now extinct, or from the Hebrew be- 
hemoth, ; 

The Russian name of an extinct species of Ele- 
phant, nearly allied to the elephant of India. It 
was thickly covered with hair of three sorts; one of 
these, stiff, black bristles a foot in length, another 
coarse, flexiblo hair, and the third a kind of wool. In 
the year 1799, one of these animals, in an entire state, 
thawed out of an icebank, near the mouth of a river 
in the north of Siberia, Ito remains have been found 
upon both continents, It is a distinct animal from 
ee the North American and South American Mas- 

on, 

This word is often used adjectively for very large ; 
as, & mammoth ox. 

MAN, nj pl. Men. [Sax. man, mann, and mon, man- 
kind, man, @ woman, a vassal, also one, any one, 
like the Fr. on; Goth, manna; Sans. man; D. man, a 
man, a husband; mensch, a human being, man, 
woman, person; G, id.; Dan. man, menneske; Sw. 
man, meniskia; Sax. mennesc, human; Ice, mann, a 
man, a husband; W. mynw, a person, a bel from 
mn, that which rises up or stretches out, The pri- 
mary sense is form, image, whence species, coincid- 
ing probably with the Fr. mine, Eng. mien, Arm, man 
or min, look, aspect, countenance ; Ch. and Heb. }.) 
species, kind; Heb. nx0N image, similitude; Syr. 


Lua’ progeny. It is remarkable that in the Ice- 


landic, this word, a little varied, is used in Gen, i. 
26,27. “Og Gud sagde, ver vilium gora mannenn, 
epter mindog liking vorre.”” And God said, Let us 
make man after our image and likeness. ‘*Og Gud 
skapade mannenn epter sinne mind, epter Guds inind 
skapade hann hann, og han skapade thau karlman og 
kvinnu.” Literally, And God shaped man after his 
image, after God’s image shaped ho them, and he 
shaped them male and female; karlmanz, malo, (see 
Cant and Cuurt,) and kvinnu, femalo, that is, queen, 
woman. Icelandic Bible. Jian, in ito radical sense, 
agrees almost precisely with Adam, in the Shemitic 
languages. 

1, Mankind ; the human race ; the whole species 
of Lumen beings ; beings distinguishod from all oth- 
er animals by the pywers of reason and speech, as 
well as by their shapo and dignificd aspect. ‘“ Os 
homii sublime dedit.” 

And God sald, Let us make man In our image, after our likeness, 

and Iet them have dominion, -+ Gen, I. 
Se ee fe born of woman Is of few days and full of trouble. — 
ob XIV, 

My apirit shall not always etrive with man, —Gon, vi. 

I will destroy man, whor I have created, —Gan. vi. 

There hath no temptation taken you, but such es la common to 


man, —1 Cor, x. 
It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone. — Matt, iv. 


There must be somewhore such a rank os man, Pope, 
Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, Pope, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man, Pope. 
The proper study of mankind ls man. Pope, 
In the System of Nature, man ia ranked weeds 
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MAN 


When opposed tp woman, man sometimes denotes 
the male sex in general. 

Woman has, in general, much stron, malty than man to 

ihe Mecharae of perontal Gah ee eee 

®. A male individual of the human race, of adult 
growth or years. 

Tho king ls but a man, as I am, Shak, 

And the mandireams but what the boy believed, Dryden, 

3. A male of the human race; used often in com- 
pound words, or in the nature of an adjective; as, a 
man-child ; men-cooks ; men-servants, 

4, A servant, or an attendant of the male sex. 


Sand my man will presently go ride. Cowley. 
5. A word of familiar address, 
‘We speak no treason, man. Shak. 


6. It sometimes bears the senso of a male-adult 
of some uncommon qualifications; particularly the 
sonse of strength, vigor, bravery, virile powers, or 
magnanimity, as distinguished from the weakness, 
timidity, or impotence of a boy, or from the narrow- 
mindedness of low-bred men. 

I dare co all that may become a man. Shak. 

Will reckena be should not have been the man he is, had he not 

broke windows. Addison, 

So, in Lets Se ee ie it is said, he is no man. 
Play your part lfke a man. He has not the spirit of a 

\ man. 
Thou art bat a youth, and he a man of war from his youth. —1 
Sam. xvii. 

7. An individual of the human species. 

Jn matters of equity between man and man. Watts. 


Under th)s phraseology, females may be compre- 
hended. So a law restraining men, or every man, 
from a particular act, comprehends women and chil- 
dren, if af competent age to be the subjects of law. 

8. Maz is sometimes opposed to boy or child, and 
somotimas to beast. 

9. Gua who is master of his mental powers, or 
who conducts himself with his usual judgment. 
When g person has lost his senses, or acts without 
his usys! judgment, we say, he is not his own man, 

Ainsworth, 

10. It is sometimes used indefinitely, without ref- 
erence to a particular individual ; any person ; one, 
This is as much as a maz can desire. 

A man, \n an instant, may discover the assertion to be Impossibio, 

ore. 

This word, however, is always used in the singu- 
€ar number, referring to an individual. In this re- 
spect it does not answer to the French on, nor to the 
wise of man by our Saxon ancestors. In Saxon, man 
afsloh signifies, they slew ; man sette up, they set or fit- 
tad out. So in @rman, man sag? may be rendered, 
278 says, it is said, they say, or people say. So in 

nish, man siger, one says, it is said, they say. 

21. In popular usage, a husband. 

Every wife ought to answer for her man. 


12, A movabie piocce at chess or draughts, 

13. In feudal lai, a vassal ; a liege subject or ten- 
The vassal or tenant, kneeling, ungirt, uncovered and holdin 
Nas up his hands between those of his lord, profeas-d that he did 

become his man from that day forth, of life, limb, and 

A earthly honor. lackstone, 

MAN/-MID’ WIFE, x Aman who practices obstet- 

| rics. 

MAN, v.¢t To furnish with men; as, to man the lines 
of a fort or fortress ; to man a ship or a boat ; to man 
the yards ; to man the capstan ; to man a prize. It 
is, however, generaliy understood to signify, to sup- 
ply with the full complement or with a, sufficient 
pumber of men. 

2. To guard with men. Shak. 
3. To strengthen ; to fortify. 


‘Theodosius having manned hia soul with proper Lassner 


Addison, 


ddison, 
4, Totame a hawk. [Little used.] Shak. 
&. To furnish with attendants or servants. [Little 


@ecd.] 
‘ To point ; to aim. 
J4an but 2 rush againat Othello's breast, 
And he retives. it used.] Shak. 
MAN’A-OLE, x. [Fr. manicles ; It. manette ; Sp. mani- 
ofa; L. manica ; from manus, the hand; W. man.] 
An instrument of iron for fastening the hands; 
handcuffs; shackles. It is generally used in the 
plural, manacles. Shak. 
MAN/A-€LE, v. 4% To put on handcuffs or other fast- 
ening for confining the hands. 
2 shackle ; to confine ; to restrain the use of 
the limbs or natural powers, 


Ts it thus you use this monarch, to manacle him say and foot ? 


‘buthnot, 
MAN’A-€LED, pp. Handcuffed ; shackled. 
MAN/A€LING, ppr. Confining the hands; shack- 


lin, 
MANAGE, v.t, [Fr. menager; menage, house, house- 
hold, house-keeping; It maneggiare ; Sp. and Port. 
. The primary sense seems to be, to lead.] 
1. To conduct ; to carry on; to direct the con- 


Shak. 3B. Jonson, 
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MAN 


cerns of ; as, to manage a farms to menage the affairs ; MANCOHE, (mansh,) 
ily. a ? 3 CHB, n A 


of a family. 
What ware I manage, and what wreaths I gain, Prior. 
2. To train or govern, as a horse. 
They vault from hunters to the managed steed. Young. 


3. To govern ; to control ; to make tame or tracta~ 
ble ; as, the buffalo is too refractory to be managed. 

4. To wield ; to move or use in the manner de- 
sired; to have under command. 


. Long tubes are cumbersome, and scarce to be easily managed, 
Newton, 


5. To make subservient. 
Antony managed him to his own views. Middleton. 
6. To husband ; to treat with caution or sparingly. 


The less he hud to lose, the less he cared 
To manage loathsome hfe, whea love was the reward. 


7. To treat with caution or judgment; to govern 
with address, 


It was much his interest to manage his Protestant subjects, 
Miaaioon, 


MAN'AGE, v. i. To direct or conduct affairs ; to car- 
Ty on concerns or business. 

Leave them to manage for thee, Dryden. 
MAN’AGE, n. Conduct ; administration ; as, the man- 
age of the state or kingdom. [ Obs.] Shak. 

2. (Pronounced ma-nizh’.) Government; control, 
as of a horse, or the exercise of riding him. 

3. Discipline ; governance ; direction. L’Estrange. 

4, Use; application or treatment. 


Quicksilver will not endure the manage of the fire, Bacon, 
[amie word is nearly obsolete in all its lications, 
unless in reference to horses. Wenow use Manace- 


MENT. 

MAN’AGY- A-BLE, a. Easy to be used or directed to 
its proper purposo ; not difficult to be moved or wield- 
ed. Heavy canton are not very manageable, 

2. Governable ; tractable ; that may be controlled ; 
as, a manageable horse. 

3. That may be made subservient to one’s views 
or designs. 

MAN! AGE-A-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality of being 
easily used, or directed to its proper purpose ; as, the 
manageableness of an instrument. Boyle, 

2. Tractableness; the quality of being susceptible 
of government and control ; easiness to be governed. 

MAN!AGE-A-BLY, adv. ina manageable manner. 

Chalmers. 

MAN!'A-GED, pp. Conducted ; carried on; trained by 
discipline ; governed ; controlled ; wielded. 

MAN/AGE-LESS, a. That can not be managed. 

MAN! AGE-MENT, 2, Conduct ; administration ; man- 
ner of treating, directing; or carrying on; as, the 
management of a family or of a farm ; the management 
of state affairs. 

2, Cunning practice; conduct directed by art, de- 
sign, or prudence ; contrivance. 

Mark with what management thelr tribes divide, Dryden, 

3. Practice ; transaction ; dealing. 


He had great management with eoclesiastica, in the view to be 
advanced to the pontificate, Addison. 


4. Modulation ; variation. 
All directions, as to the management of the voice, must be re- 
garded as subsidiary to the expression of ferling. 
Porter's Analysis, 
MAN’A-GER,-». One who has the conduct or diréc- 
tion of any thing ; as, the manager of a theater; the 
manager of a lottery, of a ball, &a 
A skillful manager of the Tabble. South. 
An artful manager, that crept between. Pope. 
2. A person who conducts business with economy 
and frugality ; a good economist, 


A princo of great aspiring thoughts; in the main, a split of- 


his treasure. ple, 


MAN/AGE-RY, x. [from manuge.] Conduct ; direc- 
‘tion ; administration. Clarendon. 
2. Husbandry ; economy ; frugality. 
Decay of Piety. 
3. Manner of using. Decay of Piety. 
Little used or obsolete in al! its applications. | 

MAN’A-GING, ppr. Conducting; regulating ; direct- 

ing; governing; wielding. 
2. a. Intriguing. 

MAN’A-KIN, 2. The name of a beautiful pace of 
birds, of diminutive size, found principally in South 
America. They constitute the genus Pipra of Lin- 
neus. P. Cyc. 

MAN-A-TEE!,) n. [L. manus, hand.] The sea-cow, 

MAN-A-TY’, a cetaceous, herbivorous mammal, 
of the genus Manatus. [See Manazue.] 

MA-NA‘TION, x. [L, manatio, from mano, to flow.] 

The act of issuing or flowing out. _[ Little used.] 

MA-NA/TUS, xn. [L. manus, hand.] The name given 
by Cuvier to a genus of herbivorous cetacea, includ- 
ing the species usually called sea-cows. They were 
80 named on account of the slight hand-like form of 
their swimming paws. There are two species of 
Manatus in South America and one in Africa; they 
inhabit the mouths of the great rivers, and browse 
on the herbage that clothes the banks, Brande, 


MAN 


n. [Fr.] A sleeve. 7 
MAN small loaf of fine bread. [Not 
rea Bacon. 
MANCH-I-NEEL/, n. mancanilla, 


he Hippomane 
Mancinella, co talled from its effect on horses wha 
eat of it. It is undoubtedly a dangerous Pie but 
its poisonous effects have been exaggerated. Its in- 
spissated juice is used in medicine as a substitute 
for the resin of Guaiacum or lignum-vite, The wood 
is valuable for cabinet work, being beautifully veined 
with brown and white, and capable of receiving a 
high polish. Partington. Encyc. 

MAN’CI-PATE, v. t. [L. mancipo, from manceps, mans 
cipium ; manu capio, to take with the hand.] 

To enslave ; to bind; to restrict. [Litile aes 


MAN-CI-PA/TION, x, Slavery; involuntary servi- 
tude. . {Little use Johnson. 
MAN’CI-PLE, 2. [L, manceps ; manu capio, supra.] 
A stew1rd ; an undertaker; a purveyor, particu 
larly of a college. Johnson. 
MAN-DA' MUS, n._ [L. manda, to command ; manda- 
mus, we command. The primary sense, is to send.] 
In law, a command or writ, issuing from the King’s 
Bench in England, and in America from some of 


Wr 
A lofty tree of the West Indies, 


the higher courts, directed to any person, corpora- : 


tion, or inferior court, requiring them to do some 
act therein specified, which appertains to their office 
and duty ; as to admit or restore a person to an office 
or franchise, or to an academical degree, or to de- 
liver papers, annex a seal to a paper, &c. 
. Biackstone. 
MAN-DA-RIN’, (man-da-reen’,) n. [Port. mandarim, 
from mandar, mando, to command, This is a 
Portuguese word. The Chinese name of this officer 
is quan. Malcom] ‘ 
n China, a magistrate or governor of a province; 
also, the court language of China. 
MAN/DA-TA-RY,) 2. [Fr. mandataire, from L, man- 
MAN'DA-TO-RY, } do, to command] 

1. A person to whom the pope has by his preroga- 

tive given a mandate or order for his benefice. 
Ayliffe. 

2. One to whom a command or charge is given. 

3. In law, one who undertakes, without a recom- 
pense, to do some act for another in respect to the 
thing bailed to him. Kent. 

MAN/’DATE, n. [L. mando, to command. 

1. A command; an order, precept, or injunction 5 
a commission. : 

This dream all-powerful Juno®wends ; I bear ; 

Her mighty mandates, end her words you hear. Dryden. 

2. In canon law, a rescript of the pope, command. 
ing an ordinary eollator to put the persen thereis 
named in possession of the first vacant benefice ia 
his collation. Encyc. 

MAN-DA‘TOR, 2 [L.] A directon Ayliffe. 

MAN/‘DA-TO-RY, a, Containing a command ; pre- 
ceptive ; directory. . 

MAN'DI-BLE, x. [L. mando, to chew; W. mant, 8 
jaw, that whieh shuts. ] 

The jaw. In 208logy, applied to the lower jaw of 
mammals, to both jaws of birds, and to the upper or 
anterior pair of jaws in insects. Brande. 

MAN-DIB’U-LAR, a. Belonging to the JW 


layton. 
MAN-DIB'U-LATE, a, Provided with mandl- 
MAN-DIB/U-LA-TED, bles, as many insects, 
MAN'DIL x. [Fr. mandille, from the root of mantle; 


W. mart.) 
A sort of mantle, Fie in use. Herbort. 
MAN-DIL‘ION, (man-dij'yun,) x. [Supra.]%A soldier’s 
coat ; a loose garment. Ainsworth, 


MAN’DL-O€, mn. The same ay Mantoc, which see. 
MAN’DLE-STONE, x. [G. mandelstein, almond-stune.] 
Kernel-stone ; almend-stone, called also amy ada- 
loid; a name given to stones or rocks which have 
kernels enveloped in paste. Dict. Nat. Hist. » 
MAND/MENT, for Commanpment, is not in use. 
MAN/DO-LIN, x. [It. mandola.} 
A cithern or harp. [Vot in use.] 
MAN’DORE, n. A kind of four-stringed ae 


. Cyc. 
MAN-DRAG/O-RA, x. The mandrake ; a powerful 
soporific. Shak. 
MAN/DRAKE, xn. [L. mandragoras; It. mandragola;¢ 
Fr. mandragore. Said to be compounded of pavdpa, 
relating to cattle, and aycpos, hurtful.) : 

A plant. The popular name of the several specios 
of the genus Mandragora, one of which grows in 
Switzerland, one in the south of Europe, and one in 
the Levant. In medicine they are narcotics. The 
mandrake of Scripture (Dudaim) was quite a differ- 
ent article; but what it was is uncertain. 

MAN’DREL, 2. An instrument for confining in the 
lathe the substance to be turned. Afozon. 
MAN’DRILL, 2. A fierce and powerful Africar 

baboon, often called the ribbed-nose baboon; the 

Papio mormon of Geoffroy. Jardine. 
MAN’DU-€A-BLE, a, That can be chewed ; fit to 
” be eaten, 3 Herbert. 
MAN’DU-€ATE, 2. t [L. mando, whence Fr. mam 

ger.) Tochew. 1 
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MAN‘DU-€A-TED, pp. Chewed. 

MAN/DU-€4-TING, ppr. Chewing; grinding with 
the teeth. | 

MAN-DU €A’TION,n. The act of chewing or eating. 

MAN/DU-€4A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to or employed 
in chewing. , 

MANE- x. [D. maan, mane and moon; G. 
Sw. man or makn; Dan: man; probbly fro 
ing, like man} 

The hair growing on the upper side of the neck 
of a horse or other animal, usually hanging down on 
one side. 

MAN/-EAT-ER, 7. A human being that feeds on hu- 
man flesh ; a cannibal ; a~ anthropophagite. 

MAN'’ED, a. Haviug a mane. 

MA-NEGE’, (ma-nazhe! or man’ej,) n. [Fr.]_ The art 
of horsemanship, or of training horses. Brande. 

2. A school for teaching horsemanship, and for 
training horses. 

MA-NE/RI-AL. See Manorrat. 

MA’NES, (ma’néz,) n. pl. [L.] The ghost, shade, or 
soul, of a deceased person; and among the ancient 
pagans, the infernal deities. 

5, The remains of the dead. 

Hail, O ye holy manes! Dryden, 
MA-NED’VER, ) n. [Fr.maneuvre ; main, L. manus, 
MANGO'VRE, | the hand, and e@uvre, work, L. 

Spent : 

1. Management; dextrous movement, particularly 
in an army or navy ; any evolution, movement, or 
change of position among companies, battalions, 
regiments, ships, &c., for the purpose of distribu- 
ting the forces in the best, manner to meet the 
enemy. 

OF Maunsemént with address or artful design. 
MA-NED’VER, ) v.i. To move or change positions 
MA-NCGEOD/VRE, among troops or ships, for the 

purpose of advantageous attack or defense ; or in 
military exercise, for the purpose of discipline. 

3. To manage with address or art. 
MA-NED'VER, ) v.t. To change the positions of 
MAN@O'viRe, | troops or ships. 

-NED! -E 3 axe 
MANCHO'VRED, 2 } pp. Moved in position. 
MA-NEUV’ER-ER, nz. One who maneuvers. 
MA-NED’VER-ING, ) ppr. Changing the position or 
MA-NCGEU'VRING, order for advantageous at- 

tack or defense. 

MAN’FUL, a. [manand full.] Having the spirit of a 
man ; bold; brave; courageous. 

2. Noble; honorable. 

MAN/FUL-LY, adv, Boldly ; courageously ; honorably. 

MAN’FUL-NESS, 2. Boldness; courageoushess. 

MAN"GA-BY, 2. The white-eyed monkey ; a name 
of two species of African monkeys of the genus 
Cercocebus, having the tail longer than the body. 


Jardine. 
MAN”GA-NATE, n. A compound of manganesic 
MAN/GA-NE/SATE, 


acid, with a base. 
MAN"GA-NESE’, x. A metal of a dusky white, or 
whitish-gray color, very hard and difficult to fuse. 
It never occurs as a natural production in a metallic. 
state. The substance usually so called is an oxyd of 
manganese, but not pure. Cyc. Henry. 
MAN’GA-NE/SIAN, a. Pertaining to manganese ; 
consisting of it or partaking of its qualities. Seybert. 
MAN"’GA-NE/SOUS, a. Manganesous acid is an acid 
with less oxygen than manganesic acid. Henry. 
MAN-GAN'I€, a. Obtained from manganese ; 
MAN" GA-NE'SI€, as, the manganesic acid. 
Henry. 
MAN"GA-NITE, n. One of the ores of manganese ; 
called also gray manganese ore. 
MANG‘CORN, n, (Sax. mengan, to mix, and corn.] 
A mixture of wheat and rye, or other species of 
Not used in America.] (grain. 
MANGE, 2. [Fr. manzgeaison.] 
The scab or Itch in cattle, dogs, and other beasts. 
MAN"GEL-WUR/ZEL, (mang/gl-wur’zl,) n [G. 
mangel, want, and wurzel, rovt.] 

The root of scarcity, a plant of the beet kind, 
Beta Cycla. 2 

MAN mel nm, ([Fr. mangeoire; from manger, to eat, L. 
mando . 

1, A trough or box in which fodder is laid for 
rhe or the place in which horses and cattle are 
ed. ® 

2. In ships of war, a space across the deck, within 
the hawse-holes, separated from the after part of the 
deck, to prevent the water which enters the hawse- 
holes from running over the deck. 

MAN’GER-BOARD, 2. The bulk-head on a ship’s 
dvck that separates the manger from the other part 
of the deck, Mar. Dict. 

MAN'GLNESS, nr. [from mangy.] Scabbiness; in- 
fection of the mange. : 

MAN’GLE, (mang’gl,) v. t [D. mangelen, G. man- 
geln, to want. Qu. 

1. To cut with @ dull instrument and tear, or to 
tear in cutting ; to cut in a bungling manner ; ap- 
plied chiefly to the cutting of flesh, 

And, seized with fear, forgot his mangled meat. Dryden, 


2. To curtail; totake by piecemeal, 


manhe ; 
extend- 
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MAN"GLE, (mang’gl,) x. [Dan. mangle; G. mange; 
D. mangel ; from L. ee old : 

i 1, A rolling-press or small calender for smoothing 
inen. . 

2, A name of the mangrove, which see. 
MAN"GLE, v. t. To smooth linen with a mangle. 
MAN”GLED, pp. or a. Torn in cutting; smoothed 

with a mangle. 

MAN!'GLER, (mang’gler,) x. One who tears in cut- 
ting ; one who uses a mangle. 

MAN"GLING, ppr. Lacerating in the act of cutting; 
tearing. s 

2. Smoothing with a mangle. 

MAN”’GLING, n. The act of cutting and lacerating, 
or tearing. 

2. The act or business of smoothing linen with a 
mangle. 

MAN"GO, (mang/go,) ». The fruit of the mango- 
tree, a native of the East Indies, of the genus Man- 
gifera. It is brought to us only when pickled. 
Hence, mango is the green fruit of the tree pickled. 

2, A green muskmelon pickled. [Encyc. 
MAN"GO-FISH, n._A fish of the Ganges, (the Poly- 

nemus, Risua of Hamilton,) about. fifteen inches 
long, and highly esteemed for food. It appears about 
the same time with the mango, and he'ce the 
name, PP, Cyes 

MAN/’/GO-NEL, (mang!go-nel,) n. [Fr. mangoneau.] 

An engine formerly used for throwing stunes and 
battering walls. 

MAN"GO-NISM, 2. The art of settingoff to advan- 
tage. [Qbs. 

MAN’'GO-NIZE, v. t.. To polish for setting off to ad- 
vantage. [ Obs.) B. Jonson. 
MAN’GO-STAN, A tree of the East Indies, of 
MAN"GO-STEEN, the genus Garcinia, so called 
from Dr. Garcin, who described it. ‘The tree grows 
to the hight of 18 feet, and bears fruit called also 
Mangosteen, of the size of a small apple, the pulp 

of which is very delicious food. P. Cyc. Malcom. 

AN'’GROVE, (mang’grove,) x. A tree of the East 

and West Indies, of the genus Rhizophora. The 

common or black mangrove, or mangle, and also 

others of the genus, are found all along the shores of 

the tropics, rooting in the mud, and forming dense 

forests even at the verge of the ocean, and below 

high-water mark. The seed g_rminate even while 

attached to the branches. P. Cyc. 
2. The name of a fish. Pennant. 

MAN’GY, a. [from mange.] Scabby ; infected with 
the mange. Shak, 

MAN-HA'DEN. See Menuapen. 

MAN!-fHAT-ER, n. [man and hate.} One who hates 
mankind ; a misanthrope. 

MAN/-HOLE, x. A hole through which aman may 
creep into a drain, cess-pool, ur parts of machinery, 
to clean or repair, Heberi. 

MAN’HOQD, n. es and hood.] The state of ono 
who is a man, of an adult male, or one who is ad- 
vanced beyond puberty, boyhood, or childhood; 
virility. 

2. Virility, as.opposed to Womannoop. Dryden, 

3.°Human nature ; as, the manhood of Christ. 

4. The qualities of a man; courage; bravery; 
resulution. [Little used. Sidney. 

MAN/-ILUNT-ER, x, A hunter of men. 

MAN'-HUNT-ING, x. The hunting of men. 

MA'NI-A,n. [(L.and Gr.) Madness, 

MA'NI-A A PO'TU,n. [1.] Madness from drinking ; 
delirium tremens. 

MAN'I-A-BLE, a. 
use.] 

MA/NI-A€, a. [L. maniacus.] 

Mad ; raving with madness; raging with disor- 
dered intellect. Grew. 
MA/NI-A€, n. A madman; one raving with mad- 
ness. Shenstone. 

MA-NI/A€-AL, a. Affected with madness. 

MAN-I-CHE/AN, a. Pertaining to the Manichees. 

MAN-I-CHE/AN, { 2. A follower of Manes, a Per- 

MAN'I-C€HEE, sian, who tried to combine the 
Oriental philosophy with Christianity, and main- 
tained that there are two supreme principles, the one 
good, the other evil, which produce all the happiness 
and calamities of the world, The first principle, or 
light, they held to be the author of all good ; the sec- 
ond, or darkness, the author of all evil. Murdoci. 

MAN’I-CHE-ISM, n. ed The doctrines taught, 
or system of principles maintained by the Mani- 
chees. Encyc. Milner. 

MAN'L€HL-IsT, n, See ManicHEan, 

MAN-LEORDIGN, nm. [Fr. manichordion.] 

A musical instrument in the form of a spinet, 
whose strings, like those of the clarichord, are coy- 
ered with little pieces of cloth to deaden and soften 
their sounds ; whence it is called the dumb spinet. 

MAN’I-C€ON, 2. A species of nightshade. [Encyc. 

MAN’I-FEST, a. [L. manifestus, Ir. meanan, plain, 
clear; minighim, to make smooth, to pol‘sh, to ex- 
plain. Clearness may be from polishing, or from 
opening, expanding, extending.] 

1, Plain; open; clearly visible to the eye or obvi- 
ous to the understanding ; apparent; not obscure or 
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Manageable ; tractable. 
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difficult to be seen or understood. From the testi- 
mony, the truth we conceivo to be manifest, 

Thus manifest to sight the go 5 

That eee be howd i tok RS aledieet in ete : 

2. Detected ; with of. 

Callstho there stood manifest of shame, [Unueual.] Dryden. 

MAN'I-FEST, n. An Invoice of a cargo of goods, im- 
ported or laden for export, to be exhibited at the cus- 
tom-house by tho master of the vessel, or the owner 
or shipper. 

MAN’'LFEST n. [It. manifesto; L. manifestus, 

MAN-I-FEST’O, a eget 

A public declaration, usually of a prince or sove- 
reign, showing his intentions, or proclaiming his 
opinions aud motives ; as, a manifesto declaring the 
purpose of a prince to begin war, and explaining his 
motives, Addison. 

Mantresto only is now used. 

MAN’LFEST, 0. t. [L. eval 

1, To reveal; to make to appear ; to show plainly ; 
to make public ; to disclose to the eye or to the un- 
derstanding. 

Nothing ts hid which shall not be manifested. — Mark iv. 

He that loveth me shall be loved by my Father, and I will love 

hin, and will manifest myself to him. —Johu iv, 

Thy life did manifest thou lov’dst me not. 

2. To display ; to exhibit more clearly to the view. 
The wisdom of God is manifested in the order and 
harmony of creation. 

MAN-I-FEST-A’TION, n The act of disclosing 
what is secret, unseen, or obscure; discovery to the 
eye or to the understanding ; the exhibition of any 
thing by clear evidence; display; as, the manifesta- 
tion of God’s power in creation, or of his benevo- 
lence in redemption, 

The secret manner in which acts of mercy ought to be performed, 

requires this public manifestation of them at A ier day. 
lerbury. 

MAN'I-FEST-ED, pp. or a. Made clear; disclosed ; 
made apparent, obvious, -or evident. 

MAN-I-FEST’I-BLE, «. That may be made evident, 


Brown. 
MAN'I-FEST-ING, ppr. Showing clearly ; making 
evident ; disclosing ; displaying, Bacon. 


MAN'I-FEST-LY, adv. Clearly ; evidently ; plainly; 
in a manner to be clearly seen or understood. 
MAN'I-FEST-NESS, n. Clearness to the sight or 
mind ; obviousness, 
MAN-I-FEST‘O, See Manirest. 
MAN'I-FOLD, a. [many and fold.] Of divers kinds; 
many in number ; numerous; multiplied. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works !— Ps, civ. 
I know your manifold transgressions. — Amos v, 

2. Exhibited or appearing at divers times or in va- 
rious ways ; applied to words in the singular number ; 
as, the manifold wisdom of God, or his manifold 
grace. Eph. iii. 1 Pet. iv. 

MAN'L-FOLD-ED, a. Having many doublings or 


complications ; as, a manifolded shield. ([JVot used.] 
Spenser. 
MAN’I-FOLD-LY, adv. In a manifold manner; in 
many ways. Sidney. 
MAN'i-FOLD-NESS, n. Multiplicity. Sherwood. 


MA-NIG'LI-ONS, n. pl. In gunnery, two handes on 
the back of a piece of ordnance, after the German 
way of casting. Bailey. 

MAN’LKIN, x. A little man. Shak. 

2, An artificial, anatomical preparation, inade‘with 
pasteboard, plaster, &c., exhibiting all parts of the 
human body, 

MA-NIL/IO, )n. [Sp. manillg, a bracelet, from L., 

MA-NILLE', { manus, Sp. mano, the band. ] 

A ring or bracelet worn by persons in Africa. 
‘Herbert. 

MA-NIL/LA HEMP, 2. A fibrous material, obtained 
from the Musa teztilis, a plant allied to the banana, 
growing in the Philippine Isles, &c., from: which ex- 
cellent ropes and cables are made. P. Cyc. 

MA'NI-O€, )zx. Names of the tropical plant, Jani 

MAN'I-HO€, pha, or Jatropha manihot, from which 

MAN‘I-HOT, cassava and tapioca are prepared. 

MAN'I-PLE, x. Qu. L. 
manus and the 

1. A handful. 4 

2, A small band of soldiers; a word applied only to 
Roman troops. 

3. A fanon, or kind of scarf worn about the left 
arm of a Roman Catholic priest. Hyok. 

MA-NIP/U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the maniple, 

MA-NIP’U-LATE, v. t To treat work, or operate 
with the hands. 

i lt ie Raed pp. Treated or operated with 
the hands. 

MA-NIP/U-L4-TING, ppr. Operating with the hands. 

MA-NIP-U-LA'TION, n. [Fr. id. ; It. manipolazione, 
from manipolare, to work with the hand, from L, 
manipulus, supra.) : 3 

In general, work by hand; manual operation ; as, 
in mining, the manner of digging ore; in_ chemistry, 
the operation of preparing substances for experi- 
ments; in pharmacy, the preparation of drugs; in 
mesmerism, the motions used to produce the mes- 
meric state. 


L. manipulus, a handful. 
eutonic full.] 


> 
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MA-NIP/Q-LA-TIVE, a. Fertaining to or performed 
by manipulation. F 
Ma’‘NIS, x The name of a genus of edentate mam- 
mais, covered with large, hard, triangular scales, with 
sharp edges, and overlapping each other like tiles on 
a roof;-often called scaly lizards. They inhabit the 
warmest parts of Asia and Africa, and feed on ants, 
&c. ‘The pangolins are included in this genus, 
Brande. Edin. Encye. 
MAN‘I-TRUNK, n. [L. manus, hand, and éruncus, 
The segment of the body of an insect which las 
wings or limbs answering to the fore legs of quad- 


rupeds. 
MAN!-KILL-ER, 2. [man and kll.] One who slays a 


man. 
MAN'-KILL-ING, a. Used tokill men. Dfyden. 
MAN-KIND’, x. [man and kind. This word admits 
the accent cither on the first or second syllable ; the 
distinction of accent being inconsiderable.] 
1, The race or species of human beings. 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
2. A male, or the males of the human race. 
Thou shalt not lie with mankind as with womankind, — Lev. 
xvll. 
MAN-KIND’, a. Resembling man in form, not wo- 
man. Frobisher. 
MANKS, x. The old language of the Isle of Man. 


P. Cyc. 
MAN’LESS, a. [man and i) Destitute of men ; 
not manned; as, a boat. [Little ner) Bacon. 
MAN’LIKE,a. Having the proper qualities oe man. 
LATE Yo 
2. Of man’s nature. Milton. 
MAN’LI-NESS, rn. [from manly.] The qualities of a 
man; dignity ; bravery ; boldness. Locke. 
MAN'LING, 2. A littie man. B. Jonson. 
MAN’LY, a. [man and like.] Manlike; becoming a 
man; firm; brave; undaunted. 


Serene and manly, hardened to sustain 


Pope. 


The load of life. Dryden, 
2. Dignified ; noble ; stately. 
He moves with manly grace. Dryden, 


3. Pertaining to the adult age of man; as, a manly 
voice. 
4, Not boyish or womanish ; asa manly stride. Shak. 
MAN'LY, adv. With courage like a man. 
MAN!-MIL‘LI-NER, nm. A male maker of millinery. 


MAN’NA, x [Ar. Oke mauna, to provide necessa- 


ties for one’s household, to gustain, to feed them; 
CE 


= : 
&  b10 munahon, provisions fora journey. This seems 


to be the true original of the word. In Irish, mann 
is wheat, bread, or food. , Class Mn, No. 3.] 

1, A substance miraculously furnished as food for 
the Israelites in their journey through the wilderness 
of Arabia, Ez, xvi. 

Josephus, Ant. B. iii. 1, considers the Hebrew word 
1D man, to signify what. » In conformity with this 
idea, the Seventy translate the passage, Ez. xvi. 15, 
Tt eort rovro? what is this? which rendering seems 
to accord with the following words, * for they knew 
not what it was.”? And in the Encyclopedia, the 
translators are charged with making Moses fall into 
a plain contradiction. Art. Manna. But Christ and 
his gpostles confirm the common version: ‘ Not as 
your fathers ate manna, and are dead.” John vi. 58, 
Heb. ix. 4. And we have other evidence, that the 
present version is correct; for in the same chapter, 
Moses directed Aaron to “take a pot and put a 
homer full of manna therein.”? Now, it would be 
strange language to say, put a homer full of what, 
or what is tt So also verse 35: “ The children of 
Israel ate manna forty years,” &c. In both verses, 
the Hebrew word is the same asin verse 15... 

2, 1a the materia medica, the juice of a certain tree 
of the ash kind, the Fraxinus ornus, or flowering 
ash, a native of Sicily, Calabria, and other parts of 
the south of Europe. It is either naturally concreted, 
or exsiccated, and purificd by art. The best manna 
is in cblong pieces or flakes of a whitish or pale-yel- 
flow color, light, friable, and somewhat transparent. 
It is a mild laxative. Encyc. Hooper. 

xAN'’NED, pp. Furnished with men; guarded with 
men ; fortified. 

MAN'NER, xn. [Fr. maniére ; It. maniera; Sp. manera; 
Arm. wanyell; D, and G. manier ; Dan. maneer; Sw. 
maner, This word seems to be allied to Fr. manicr, 
Arm. manea, to handle, from Fr. main, Sp. and It. 
mano, Port. mam, L. manus, the hand.] 

1. Form ; method ; way of performing or executing, 


Find thou the manner, and the means prepare, Dryden. 
%, Custom ; habitual practice. 


Show them the manner of the king that shall reign over them. 
This will be the manner of the king, —1 Sam. viii. 
Paul, as his manner wos.— Acts xviii. 


3. Sort; kind, 
Ye tithe mint and rue, and all manner of herbs, — Luke xt. 
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In this application, manner has the sense of 8} MAN’-PLEAS-ER, 1. 


plural word ; all sorts or kinds. 

4, Certain degree or measure. 
done already. 

The bread is In a manner common, —1 Sam. xzxt, 

This use may also be sometimesdefined by sort or 
fashion; as we say, a thing is done after a sort or 
fashion, that is, not well, fully, or perfectly. 

Augustinus does in a manner confess the charge. 

5, Mien; cast ef look ; mode, 

Air and manner aré more expressive than words,  Clartesa. 

6. Peculiar way or carriage ; distinct mode. 


It can hardly be Imagined how great a difference was In the 
huntor, disposition, and manner of the army under Essex 
and that under Waller. Clarendon, 

A man’s company may be known by his manner of expressing 
himself. wift. 


7. Way ; mode; of things. 


The temptations of prosperity insinuate themselves after a gentle, 
but very powerful manner, Atterbury. 


8. Way of service or worship. 


It is in a manner 


Baker. 
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jman and pleaser.j; One who 
pleases men, or one who takes uncommon paina te 
in thé favor of men. Swift. 
'-QUELL-ER, 2. [anend quell.] A man-kill- 
er; a manslayer; a murderer. [JVut used,] Carew. 
MAN/SARD-ROOF,n. [from its inventor.] In archi- 
tecture, the same as Curs-Roor, which see. Brando, 
MANSE, n. [Lx mansio, from maneo, to abide.| ‘ 
1, A house or habitation ; particularly, a parsonage 
house, 
A capital manse is the manor-house or lord’s court, 
2. A farm. 
MAN’-SERV-ANT, x. A male servant. 
MAN’SION, nr. [L. mansio, from manco, to dwell. 
1, Any place of residence ; a hquse ; a habitation, 
Thy mansion wants thee, Adam ; rise. Milon 
Tn my Father’s house exe many mansions. —Jobn xiv- 
2. The house of the lord of a manor. 
3. Residence ; abode. 


These poets near our princes sleep, 
And in one grave their 1zansions keep. Denham, 
MANISION, v. i. To dwell; toreside. | Mede. 


The nations which thou hast removed and placed In the cities of MAN’SION-A-RY, a. Resident; residentiary ; as, 


Samaria, know not the manner of the god of the land, —2 
Kings vii. 
9. In painting, the particular habit of a painter in 
managing colors, lights and shades, Encyc. 
MAN'‘NER, ». t. To instruct in manners. Shak. 
MAN‘NER-ISM, n. Adherence to the same manner; 
a tasteless uniformity, reducing every thing to the 
same manner, without the freedom and variety of 
nature. Edin. Rev. 
MAN’NER-IST, n. 
in one unvaried manner. Churchill, 
MAN’NER-LLNJSS, zn. The quality of being civil 
and respectful ig behavior ; civility ; complaisance. 
Hale. 
MAN’NER-LY, a. Detent in external deportment; 
civil ; respectful ; complaisant; not rude or vulgar. 


What thou thinkest meet and is moet mannerly. Shak. 
MAN’NER-LY, adv. With civility ; respectfully ; 
without rudeness, hak. 


MAN’NERS, n. pl. Denortment; carriage ; behavior ; 
conduct ; course of life; in a moral sense, 
Evil communisations cozrupt good mannere, — 1 Cor. xv, 


2, Ceremonious hehavior; civility ; decent and re- 

spectful deportment. 

Shall we, in our applications to the great God, take that to be 
religion, which the comnon reason of thankind will not 
allow to be manners ? South, 

3. A bow or courtesy ; as, make your manners; 

a pBoulan, use of the word. 
MAN'NING, ppr. Furnishing with men: strength- 
ening ; guarding with 
MAN’NISH, a. [from man.] Having the appearance 
of a man; bold; masculine; as, a mgnnish coun- 
tenan¢e, 
A woman impudent and manish grown. Shak. 


MAN'NISH-LY, adv. In the manner of a man; boldly. 
MAN‘NITE, n. A kind of crystallized sugar obtained 
from manna. P. “Cyc. 

MA-NGU'/VRE. See Maneuver. 

MAN-OF-WAR’, n. A government vessel employed 
for the purposes of war. 

MAN-OF-W AR!-BIRD, x. A large, black, tropical 
sea fowl; the frigate bird; belonging to the pelican 
family. 

MAN-OF-WAR’S/-MAN, n. 
a ship-of-war. 

MA-NOWM’E-TER, zn. [Gr pavos, rare, and perpov, 
measure. | 3 

An instrument for measuring the density of the 
air, or other elastic fluid, or rather its elastic force, 
to which the density is supposed to be proportional, 

Brande. 

MAN-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to the manom- 
eter; made by the manometer. 

MANI/OR, x. [Fr. manoir, Arm. maner, a country, 
house, or gentleman’s’seat ; W. maenan, or maenawr, 
a manor, a district bounded by stones, from maen, a 
stone. The word in French and Armoric signifies a 
house, a habitation, aswell as a manor; and in this 
sense, the word would be naturally deducible from 
L. maneo, to abide. But the etymology in Welsh is 
not improbably the true one.] ‘ 

The land belonging to a lord or nobléman, or so 
much land a Afore or grpat personage’ formerly kept 
in his own hands for the’ use and subsistence of his 
family. In these days, a manor rather sifnifies the 
jurisdiction and royalty incorporeal, than the land or 
site ; for a man may have a manor in gross, as the 
law terms it, that is, the right and interest of a 
_court-baron, with the perquisites thereto belonging. 


Cowel, 
MAN/OR-HOUSE,)x. The house belonging to a 
MAN/OR-SEAT, 


manor. 
oh 
ERAT, a, Pertaining to a manor 


A seaman belonging to 


They have no «vil liberty ; their children belong not to them, 
Tuteto their manorial lord, Tooke, 


They shall say all manner of evil against you falsely. — Matt. y. | MAN/O-SCOPE, n. The same as Mawoynrtzr. 
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An artist who performs his work |- 


mansienary canons, Encyc. 
MAN'SION-HOUSE, nz. The house in which one re« 
sides ; an inhabited house. Blackstone. 


MAN/SION-RY,n. Aplace of residence. [Not uscd.] 
Shak. 


MAN'SLAUGH-TER, (-slaw-ter,) x. [man and slaugh 
ter. See Sray.] - 
1. Ina general sense, the killing of a man or of 
men ; destruction of the human species ; murder. 
Ascham. 
2. In law, the unlawful killing of a man without 
malice, express or implied. This may be voluntary, 
upon a sudden heat or excitement of anger; or in- 
voluntary, but in the commission of some unlawfu§ 
act. Manslaughter differs from murder in not pro- 
ceeding from malice prepense or deliberate, which is 
essential to constitute murder. It differs from homi- 
cide excusable, being done in consequence of some 
unlawful net, whereas excusable homicide happens 
in consequence of misadventure. ® Blackstone, 
MAN/-SLAY-EB, n. One that has slain a human bes 
ing. The Israeli ites had cities of refuge for man-slay- 
ers, 
MAN/-STEAL-ER, x. One who steals and sells men- 
MAN'-STEAL-ING, n. The act of stealing a human 
being. 
MAN/SUETE, (man/sweet,) a. [L. mansuetus.] 
Tame ; gentle; not wild or ferocious. [Little used.] 


Ray. 

MAN’SUE-TUDE, (man/swe-tude,) n. [L. mansu 
tudo.] ° 

Tameness; mildness; gentleness. Herbert. 


MAN'/TA, n. [Sp. manta, a blanket.] 
A flat fish that is very troublesome to peartfishers, 
MAN’TEL. See Mantue. [Encye. 
MAN’TEL-ET, jx. [dim. of mantle.] A small cloak 
MANT’LET, worn by women. Johnson. 
2. In fortification, a kind of movable parapet or 
penthouse, made of planks, nailed one over anotlicr 
to the hight of almost six feet, cased with tin and 
set on wheeis, In a siege, this is driven before pi- 
oneers, to protect them from the enemy’s smail shot. 
Harris. 
MANT’I-GER, rather Mant’1-cHor, or Mant’i-cor, tte 
[L. manticora, mantichora, Gr. parrexcinas:| 
A Jarge monkey or baboon. Arbuthnot. 
MAN-TIS/SA, nz. A term applied to the decime! part 
of a logarithm, as distinguished from the integral pare 
or characteristic. a Brande. 
MAN/TLE,n. [Sax. mantel, mentel; It. and Sp. man- 
to; G. anv D. mantel; W. mantell. Qu. Gr. pavdus, 
pavdvas,a clouk, from the Persic. In W. ment is 
that which saute 
1. A kind of cloak or loose garment to be worm 
over ather garments. 
The herald and children aro clothed with mantles. of cee 


2. A cover. 

Well covered with the night’s black mantic, Shak. 

3. A cover; that which conceals; as, the manth 
of charity. 


4. In malacology, the externul fold of the skin of a 


mollusk. Brande. 
MAN/TLE, v. t. To cloak; to cover; to,disguise. 


“So the rising eensts 
Begin fo chase the jgnorant fumes, that mantle 


‘Their clearer reason, Shak. 
MAN’TLE, v."i. To expand ; to spread 
i ete owen; with aan Sneck 
tween. her white wings mantling, rows 

Her state with oary (eee 7 Milton, 
2. To, joy-; to revel. Johnson. 

My frail fancy, fed with full delights, 

Doth bathe in bliss, and manweth most at ease, Spenser, 


‘[Qu. is not the sense, to be covered or wrapped;t 


rest collected and secure a 
3. To be expanded ; to be spread or extendad. 


He gave the mantling vine to grow, 
4 trophy to his love, aie: 


MAN 


4, To gather over and form a cover ; to collect on 
the surface, as a covering. 


There is a cort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a eens pet Shak, 
And the brain dances to the maning 1 Pope. 


5. To rush to the face and cover it with a crimson 
color. 
When mantling blood 
Flowed in his lovely hears! Smith. 


[Fermentation cannot be deduced from maniling, 
otherwise tuan as a secondary sense.] 


MAN/TLE, The piece of timber or stone 
MAN’TLE-TREE, } in front of a ae over 
CYC. 


the fireplace, resting on the jambs. E 
[This word, according to Johnson, eignifies th 
work over the fireplace, which we call a mantle- 
ce, 
MAN! LED, pp. or a. Covered with a mantle, 
#4N’/TLE-PIECE, |». Tho work over a fireplaco, 
MAN’TLE-SHELF, } in front of the chimney. 
MAN’TLING, n._ In heraldry, the representation of a 
mantle, or the drapery of a coat of arms. 
SIAN’TLING, ppr. or a. Cloaking ; covering; extend- 


ing. 

MAN’TO, 2. ie) A robe; a cloak. Ricaut, 
MAN-TOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. puvreca, divination, and 
Aoyns, discourse. ] : 

The act or art of divination or prophesying. [ Zit- 
de used.) 

MAN/’TU-A, (man/tu-& or man/tu,) ®. [Fr. mantecu. 
See Mantz. ] X 

A lady’s gown. Pope. 

MAN/TUA-MAK’/ER, (man/tu-miak’er,) ». One who 
makes gowns for ladies. Addison. 

MAN’U-AL, a. [L. manualis, from manus, the hand, 
W. man. 

1. Performed by the hand ; as, manual labor or 
operation. 

2, Used or made by the hand; as,a deed under 
the king’s sign manual. 

MAN’U-AL, n. A small book, such as may be carried 
in the hand, or conveniently handled ; as, a manual 
of laws. Hale. 

2. The service book of the Roman Catholic church. 
Stillin gfleet. 
Manual exercise ; in the military art, the exercise by 
which soldiers are taught the use of their muskets 
and other arms, 
MAN’U-AL-LY, adv. By hand 
MAN'Y-A-RY, a. Done by the hand. [Wot used.] 
Fotherby. 


mae BI-AL, a. [L. manubialis, from manubia, 
spoils, 
Belonging to spoils; taken in war. ee used.] 
eS AON, mn, [L. manus, hand, and ductio, 
a leading. ] 
Guidance by the hand. Glanville. South. 
MAN-U-DU€/TOR, n. [L. manus, hand,and ductbr, 
a pert.) 

An officer in the ancient church, who gave the 
signal for the choir to sing, who beat time and regu- 
lated the music. Excyc. 

MAN-U-FA€’/TO-RY, n. [See Manuracturz.] A 
house or place where goods aro manufactured. 
MAN-U-FAC’TO-RY, a. Employed in manufactur- 


ing. 

MAN-U-FAC€/TUR-AL, a. Pertaining or relating to 
manufactures. 

MAN-U-FAC/TURE, (man-yu-fakt/yur,) n. [Fr., 
from L. manus, hand, and facio, to make.] 

1, The operation of making clot., wares, utensils, 
paper, books, and whatever is used by map ; the op- 
eration of reducing raw materials of any kind into 
a form suitable for use, by the hands, by art, or ma- 
ohinery. 

2. Any thing made from raw materials by the 
hand, by machinery, or by art ; as, cloths, iron uten- 
sils, shoes, cabinet work, saddlery, and the like, 

w1AN-U-FA€/TURE, v. t. To make or fabricate from 

raw materials, by the hand, by art, or machinery, 

~ and work into forms convenient for use ; as, to man- 
ufacture cloth, nails, or glass. 5 

2. To work raw materials into suitablo forms for 


use ; as, to manufacture wool, cotton, silk, or iron. 
MAN-U-FA€/TURE, v. i. To be occupied in manu- 
factures. Boswell, 


MAN-U-FA€/TUR-ED, pp. or ¢, Made from raw 
materials into forms for use. 

MAN-U-FAC/TUR-ER, n. One who works raw ma- 
terials into wares suitable for use. 

2, One who employs workmen for manufacturing ; 
the owner of a manufactory. 

MAN-U-FA€/TUR-ING, ppr. Making goods and wares 
from raw materials. 

MAN U-FA€/TUR-ING, a. Employed in making 
goods ; as, 8 manufacturing house, company, estab- 
lishment, or state, . 

MAN’U-MISE, for Marvuumrr, is not used. 

MAN-U-MIS/SION, (-mish/un,) », [L. manumissio. 

Manomirt. : 

The act of liberating a slave from bondage, and 
giving him freedom, Arbuthnot. 
MAN-ULMIT! v.t [L. manumitto ; manus, hand, and 

mitto, to send. | 


MAN 


To release from slavery ; to liberate from personal 
bondage or servitude ; to free, as a slave. 
MAN-U-MIT’TED, pp. or a. Relensed from slavery. 
MAN-U-MIT’TING, ppr. Liberating from personal 


bondage. 
MAN’U-MO-TIVE, ¢@. [menus and moveo.] 
Movable by hand. 

MAN’U-MO-TOR, x. A small wheel-carriage, so con- 
structed that a person sitting in it may move it in 
any direction ; a carriage for exercise. 

MA-NUOR/A-BLE, a. [from manure.] That may be 
cultivated. This, though the original sense, is rarely 
or never used. The present sense of manure would 
give the following signification : 

2. That may be manured, er enriched by manure. 

MA-NOR‘AGE, n. Cultivation. [Wot used.| Warner. 

MA-NUR’/ANCE, n. Cultivation. [Wot used.] 


Spenser. 
MA-NORE’, v. t. [Fr. maneuvrer, but in a different 
sense ; Norm. mainoverer, to manure; main, L. ma- 
nus, hand, and ouvrer, to work, L. operor.] 
1. To cultivate by manual labor; to till. 
Tn this sense not now used. ] 

To apply to land any fertilizing matter, as dung, 
compost, ashes, lime, fish, or any vegetable or ani- 
mal substance. 

3. To fertilize; to enrich with nutritive sub- 


stances. 
The corps of half her senato 
Manure the figlds of Thessaly. - Addizon. 


MA-NORE’, x. Any matter which fertilizes Jand ; as 
the contents of stables and barnyards, marl, ashes, 
fish, salt, and every kind of animal and vegetable 
substance, applied to land, or capable of furnishing 
nutriment to plants. 

MA-NOR’ED, pp. or a. Dressed or overspread with a 
fertilizing substance, 

MA-NURE/MENT, x. Cultivation ; improvement. 
[Little used.] Warton. 

MA-NUB/ER, n, One that manures land. 

MA-NOR/ING, ppr. Dressing or overspreading land 
with manure ; fertilizing. 

MA-NOUR/ING, n. A dressing or spread of manure on 
land. Mitford. 
MAN’U-SERIPT, 2. [L. manu scriptum, written with 

the hand ; It. manuscritio ; Fr. manuscrit. 
A book or paper written with the hand or pen. 

MAN ees a, Written with the hand; not 
printed. 

MAN-U-TEN/EN-CY, n. Maintenance. [Wot in use.] 

Sancroft. 

MAN’-WOBE-SHIP, (-wur-ship,) ». The worship of a 
man ; undue reverence or extreme adulation and ob- 
sSequiousness paid to a man. 

MA/NY, (men/ny,) a. [Sax. meneg, maneg, or menig ; 
D. menig ; G. maneker; Dan. mange; Swe mange; 
Sax. menigeo, a multitude; Goth. manags, many ; 
managei, & multitude; Russ. mnogei, many ; mnqju, 
to multiply. Et has no variation to express degrees 
of comparison ; more and most, which are used for 
the comparative and superlative degrees, are from a 
different root.] 

1, Numerous ; comprising a great number of indi- 
viduals, 
Thou shalt be a father of many nations. — Gen, xvil. 
Not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called. — 1 Cor. i. 
Many are the afflictions of the righteous, — Ps. xxxiv. 


It is often preceded by as or so, and followed by 


se, indicating an equal number, 4s many books as 
you take, sd many shall be charged to your account. 


So many laws argue e0 many sins. Milton. 


It is also followed by as. 
As many ae were willing-hearted brought bracelets, — Exod. 
EXxIv. 
It precedes an or a before a noun in the singular 
number 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene, Gray. 
2. In low language, preceded by too, it denotes 
powerful or much; as, they are too many for us. 
L’Esirange. 
MA/NY, (men/ny,) x. A multitude ; a great number 
of individuals ; the people. 
O thou fond ma 


The vulgar aati many are fit only to be led or driven. 
South. 


Milton. 


. 


MA/NY, (men’ny,) 2. [Norm. Fr. meignee.] 
A retinue of servants ; household. Seago 
Chaucer, 


MA/NY-€LEFT, (men/ny-kieft,) a. Multifid; having 
many fissures. Martyn. 
MA/NY-€6L/OR-ED, (men/ny-kul/urd,) a. Having 
many colors or hues. Pope. 
MA/‘NY-COR/NER-ED, a, Having many corners, or 
more than twelve; polygonal. Dryden. 

MA/NY-FLOW’ER-ED, a. Having many gba 
‘artyn. 
MA/NY-HAIR-ED, (men/ny-hard,) a. Having many 


hairs, , 

MA/NY-HEAD-ED, (men’ny-hed-ed,) a. Having many 
heads ; as, a man; monster ; many-headed tyr- 
anny. Dryden. 


MAK 


ge 
MA'NY-LAN'GUAG-ED, (inen’ny-lang’gwajd,) « 
Having many languages, Pope. 
MA‘NY-LEAV-ED, (men/ny-leevd,) @, Polyphylous ; 
having many leaves. a 
MA/NY-LEG GED, (men/ny-legd,) a. Having many 


legs. 
MA’'NY-LET’TER-ED, a. Having many letters, 
MA/NY-MAS/TER-ED, a. Having misny Wee 
J. Barlow. 
MA/NY-PART’ED, a. Multipartite ; divided into sev- 
eral parts, as a corol. 
MA/NY-PEO’PLED, (men/ny-peep'ld,) a. 
numerous population, Sandys. 
MA/NY-PET’/AL-ED, a, Having many petals. 


Martyn. 
MA/NY-SID-ED, ¢. Having many sides, 
MA'NY-TIMES ; an adverbial phrase. Often; fre 
quently. 
MA/NY-TON-ED, ¢. Giving many sounds. Hemans. 
MA/NY-TRIB-ED, a, Consisting of many tribes, 
MA/NY-TWINK’LING, a, Variously twinkling or 


Martyn. 
Having a 


gleaming. Gray. 
MA/’NY-VALV-ED, e. Multivalvular; having many 
valves. Martyn, 


MA/NY-VEIN-ED, (men/ny-vand,) a. Having many 
veins, 

MA/NY-VOIC-ED, (men’ny-voist,) a. Having many 
voices. 

MANX, ». A term applied to the old Janguage of the 
Isle of Man. 

MAP, nr. [Sp. mapa; Port. mappa; It. mappamonda. 
Qu. L. mappa. a cloth or towel, a Punic word ; Rab- 
binic NdD. Maps may have been originally drawn 
on cloth. ] 

In geography, a representation of the surface of the 
earth, or of any part of it, drawn on paper or other 
material, exhibiting the lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, and the posjtions of countrics, kingdoms, states, 
mountains, rivers, &c. A map of the earth, or of a 
large portion of it, comprehends a representation of 
land and water; but a representation of a continent 
or any portion of land only, is properly a map; an 
a representation of the ocean only, or any portion of 
it, 1s called a chart. We say, a map of England, of 
France, of Europe ; but a chart of the Atlantic, of the 
Pacific, &c. 

The term is also applied .to delineations of the 
heavens, and, in geology, to delineations of the stra- 
ta on the earth’s surface, &c. 

MAP, v. t. To draw or delineate, as the figure of any 
portion of land. Shak. 

MA/PLE. 

M i/PLE-TREE, : n, [Sax. mapultres, or mapulder.] 

A tree of the genus Acer, of several species. Of * 
the sap of the rock-maple sugar is made in America, 
in great quantities, by evaporation. 

MA’/PLE-SUG’AR, (ma’pl-shug’ar,) x. Sugar obtained 
by evaporation from the juice of the rock-maple. 

MAP’PED, (mapt,) pp. Drawn or delineated, as the 
figure of'any portion of land. 

MAP/PER-Y, n. [from map.] The art of planning 
and designing maps. Shak. 

MAP’PING, ppr. Drawing or delineating on a map. 

MAP’PING, x The act or art of drawing maps. 

MAR, v. t. ‘[Sax. merran, mirran, myrran, amyrran, to 
err, to deviate, to hinder, to lose, scatter, or waste, 
to draw from or mislead, to corrupt or deprave ; Sp. 
marrar, to deviate from truth and justice; marro, 
want, defect; Ir. mearaighim; Gr. anapravw, (qu. 
Gr. papawvw, L. marceo;) It. smerrire, to miss, to 
lose ; smarrimento, a wandering. ] 

1. To injure by cutting off a part, or by wounding 
and making defective ; as, to mar a tree-by incision, 

I pray you mar ao more trees by writing songs in their bare. 


Neither shalt thou smar the corners of thy beard, — Lev. xix, 


2. To injure ; to hurt; to impair the strength or 
purity of. 


When brewers mar thelr malt with water, Shak, 
3. To injure ; to diminish ; to interrupt. 
But mirth is marred, and the good cheer is lost, Dryden- 
4. To injure ; to deform ; to disfigure, 

Ire, envy, and despair 
Marred all his borrowed vis Milton, 


His visage was s0 marred more than any man. —IJs. lll, 
Moral evil alone mars the intellectual works of God. 


[ae word is not obsolete in America.] 
MAR, 2. Aninjury. [0bs. 
2. Alake. [See Merz. 
MAR/A-€AN, x. A species of parrot in Brazil, 
MAR’A-€OCK, 2. A plant of the genus Passiflora. 
MA-RAI’,n. A sacred inctosure or temple among the 
islanders of the Pacific Ocean, Bradford. 
MAR-A-NX’THA, n. [Syriac.] The Lord comes or 
has come; a word used by the apostle Paul in ex- 
pressing a curse. This word was used in anathe- 
matizing persons for great crimes; as much as to 
say, “ May the Lord come quickly to take vengeance 
on thee for thy erime.”? met, 
MAR/A-NON,x. The proper name of a river in South 
America, the largest in the world; now more gen- 
erally called Amazon. Garcilasso. 
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a 
MAR-AS-CHi/NO, n, A delicate spirit distilled from 


| 


“MARBLED, pp. or a. 


MAR 


cherries ; the best is from Zara, and obtained from 
the marasca cherry. 
MA-RAS/MUS, n. [Gr. paoacpos, from papatyw, to 
cause to pine or waste away.] 
Atrophy ; a wasting of flesh without fever or ap- 
parent disease ; a kind of consumption, Coxe. Encyc. 


MA-RAUD’, v. é, [Fr. maraud, a rascal; Eth. DLE 
marada, to hurry, to run, The Heb, 190, to rebel, 
may be the same word differently applied. Class 
Mr, No, 22. The Danish has the word m maroder, a 
robber in war, a corsair, So corsair is from L. cursus, 
curro.] - 

To rove in quest of plunder; to make an excursion 
for booty ; to plunder, 

MA-RAUD’ER, n. A rover in quest o1 booty or plun- 
der; a plunderer; usually applied to small parties of 
soldiers. 

MA-RAUD/ING, ppr. or a, Roving in search of plun- 
der. 

MA-RAUD/ING, nA roving for plunder ; a plunder- 
ing by invaders, ; 
MAR-A-VE/DI, ». A small copper coin of Spain, 
equal to three mills American monoy, Jess than a 

farthing sterling. 

MAR’BLE, x [Fr. marbre; Sp. marmol; It. marmo ; 
L. marmor; Gr. paopapos, White.] 

1. The popular name of any species of calcareous 
stone or mineral, of a compact texture, and of a 
‘beautiful appearance, susceptible of a good polish. 
The varieties are numerous, and greatly diversified 
in color. Marble is limestone, or a stone which may 
be calcined to lime, a carbonate of lime; but lime- 
stone is a more gencral name, comprehending the cal- 
careous stones of an inferior texture, as well as those 
which admit a fine polish. Marble is much used for 
statues, busts, pillars, chimney-pieces, monuments, 


Cc. 
2. A little ball of marble or other hard substance, 
used by children in play 
3. A stone remarkable for some inscription or 
sculpture, 
Arundel marbles, marble pieces with a chron- 
Arundelian marbles ; icle of the city of Athens 
inscribed on them, presented to the University of 
Oxford by Thomas earl of Arundel. Encyc. 
MAR’/BLE, a. Made of marble; as, a marble pillar. 
2. Variegated i:: color; stained or veined like mar- 
ble ; as, the marble cover of a book, 
3. Hard; insensible ; as, a marble heart. 
MAR’BLE, v. t. To variegate in color; to cloud; to 
stain or vein like marble; as, to marble the cover of 
a book. 
Diversified in color; veined 
like marble. 
MAR’BLE-EDG-ED, a. Having the edges marbled. 
MAR'BLE-HEART‘ED, a. Waving a heart like mar- 
ble; hard-hearted ; crucl; insensible ; incapable of 
being moved by pity, love, or sympathy. Shak. 
MAR’BLING, ppr. Variegating in colors; clouding or 
veining like marble. 
MAR'BLING, xn. The art or practice of variegating in 
color, in imitation of marble, 
2, An intermixture of fat and lean in meat, giving 
it a marbled appearance. 
MAR/BLY, adv. In the manner of marble, 
MARE, xn. The refuse matter which remains after the 
pressure of fruit, particularly of grapes. 
Farm. Encye. 
[for other senses, see Manx. 
MAR’EA-SITE, x. (Tt. marcassita ; Fr. marcassite.] 
A name sometimes given to a variety of iron 
pyrites. Ure. 
MAR-€A-SIT’IC, a. Pertaining to marcasite; of the 
nature of marcasite. Encyc. 
MAR-€AS’SIN,n. In armorial bearings, a young wild 


boar. 
MAR-CES/CENT, a. [L. marcescens, marcesco.] 
Withering ; fading; decaying. 
MAR-CES/SE-BLE, a. That may wither; liable to de- 


eny. 
MARCH, 2. [L. Martius, from Mars, the god of war.] 

The third month of the year, 

MARCH, v, % To border on; to be contiguous to. 
Obs. Gower, 
MARCA, v. & =[Fr. marcher; Sp. and Port. marchar; 
G. marschiren ; It. marciare, to march, to putrety, L. 
marceo, Gr, paoaivn; Basque, mariatu, to rot. The 
senses of the Italian word unite in that of passing, 

departing. See Mar.] 

1. ‘To move by steps and in order, as soldiers ; to 
move in a military manner, We say, the army 
marched, or the troops marched. 

2. To walk in a grave, deliberate, or stately man- 
ner. 

Tike thee, grent son of Jove, like Ince, 
When clad in rising majesty, 
Thou marchest down o'er Delos’ hills, Prior, 


MARCH, v. t. To cause to move, as an army. Bona- 
mee marched an immense army to Moscow, but he 
jd not march them back to France. 
&. ‘To cause to move in order or regular procession, 
" Prior. 
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MARCH, n, [Fr. marche; It, marzo; D. mark; G. 
marsch.] : 

1, The walk or movement of soldiers in order, 
whether infantry or cavalry, The troops were fa- 
tigned with a long march, 

2. A grave, deliberate, or solemn walk. 


The long, majestic march, Pope. 


3. A slow or laborious walk. Addison. 
4. A signal to move; a particular beat of the 


drum. Knolles, 
5. A piece of music designed for soldiers to march 
by. 


6. Movement; progression ; advance ; the 
march of reason ; the march of mind. 

MARCH/ED, (:murcht.) pp. Moved in a military 
manner, 

2, Cansed to move, 1s an army. 

MARCH/ER, nx. The lord or officer who defended the 
marches or borders of a territory. Davies. 
MARCH’ES, n. pl. [Sax. meare; Goth. marka: Fr. 
marches; D. mark; Basque, marra. It is radically 

the same word ag mark and march.) 

Borders, particularly the confines of England on 
the side of Scotland or Wales; as, lord of the 
marches. England. 

MARCH'ING, ppr. Moving or walking in order or in 
a stately manner, 

2. Fitted or accustomed to marching; pertaining 
to a march; as, marching order, 

MARCHING, 2. Military movement; passage of 
troops. 

MAR/CHION-ESS, (mir/shun-ess,) ». The wife or 
widow of a marquis; or a female having the rank 
and dignity of a marquis Spelman. 

MARCH/PANE, rn, (Fr. massepain; L. panis, bread.) 

A kind of sweet bread or biscuit, [JVot used.] 

Sidney. 

MAR/CID, a. [L. marcidvs, from marceo, to pine.] 

Pining ; wasted away; lean; withered, Dryden. 

MAR/CION-ITE, n. A follower of Marcion, a Gnos- 
tic of the second century, Who adopted the Oriental 
notion of the two conflicting principles, and imag- 
ined that between them there existed a third power, 
neither wholly good nor evil, the Creator of the 
world, and the God of the Jewish dispensation. 

. Brande. 

MAR/COR, n. [L.] The state of withering or wast- 
ing; leanness; waste of flesh. [Little used. 

Harvey. 


as, 


MARE, 2. [eee myra; G, mahre.] 

1, The female of the horse, or equine genus of 
quadrupeds, 

2 bese mara, D. merrie, the name of a spirit imag- 
ined by the nations of the north of Europe to torment 
persons in sleep.] In medicine, sighing, suffocative 
panting, intercepted utterance, with a sense of pres- 
sure across the chest, occurring during sleep; the 
incubus. [It is now used only in the compound, 
Nicutmare, which ought to he written Nicnrmar.] 

MARE’S NEST, x. A person is said to find a mares- 
nest, When he chuckles over the discovery of some- 
thing which is absurdly ridiculous. Grose, 

MARE’S TAIL,2. A name given by seamen to long 
streaky clouds, spreading out like a horse’s tail, and 
indicating rain, j 

2. An aquatic plant of the genus HWippuris 

Loudon. 
bid faihi n. A kind of fish somewhat like a pil- 
chard, 

MARE'SOHAL, (mir’shal,) x. [Fr. marechal; D, and 
G. marschalk ; Dan. marskalk, composed of W. marc, 
a horse, and the Teutonic scalk or skalk, schalk, a 
servant. This word is now written MarsHa, which 
see. 

The chief commander of an army. Prior. 

enact re n. [L, margarita, a pearl, from the 
Greek. 

; In chemistry, a compound of margaric acid with a 
ase. 

MAR-GAR/I€, a, [Supra.] Pertaining to pearl. The 
margaric acid is obtained by digesting soap in water 
with an acid, It appears in the form of pearly scales. 


Silliman. 
MXR/GA-RIN, jn. <A peculiar, pearl-like substance, 
MAR/GA-RINE, 


extracted from hog’s lard. 
Silliman. 
MAR’GA-RITE, n. A pearl. Peacham, 
2. A minera) of a grayish-white color, allied to 
mica, found in Tyrol. Dana, 

MAR-GA-RIT’TE AC/ID, n. One of the fatty acids 

which result from the saponification of castor oil. 
Brande. 

MAR/GA-RONE, n. A peculiar fatty substance, crys- 
tuHizing in pearly scnles, produced by the distillation 
of a mixture of margaric acid and quicklime. Brande. 

MAR-GA-TIF/ER-OUS, a, Producing pearls. 

MAR/GAY, n. A Brazilian animal of the cat kind, 
the Felis Margay. 

MAR’GIN, n. [formerly’marge or margent, Fr. marge; 
Arm, marz; It, margine; Sp, margen: L. margo ; 
Dan. marg. It coincides in elements with marches.) 

1, A border; edge; brink; verge; as, the margin 
of a river or lake. 


MAR 


a 
2. The edge of the leaf or page of a book. left 
blank or filled with notes. 
3. The edge of a wound. 
4. In botany, the edge of a leaf. Lee 
Marce is used by Spenser, and Marcrenr by 
Shakspeare. ‘ 
MARI/GIN, v. t. To furnish with a margin; to border 
2. To enter in the margin. 
MAR/GIN-AL, a. Pertaining to a margin. 
2. Written or printed in the margin ; as, a margin. 
al note or gloss. 
MAR'GIN-AL-LY, adv. 
MAR/GIN-ATE, 2. t. 
[ Ob:. 


In the margin of a book, 
To make brims or margins. 


| Cockeram 
MAR’GIN-ATE, < “ c 
MAR’GIN-A-TED, | [L margino, marginatus.] 

Having a prominent margin. 

MAR’GIN-ED, yp. Furnished with a margin ; entered. 
in the margin, 

MAR’GIN-ING, ppr. Furnishing with a margin, 

MAR’GODKE, n. A bluish-gray stone, resembling clay 
in external appearance, but so hard as to cut spars 
and zeolites. Nicholson. ~ 

MAR’GOT, n. A fish of the perch kind, fownd in the 
waters of Carolina, Pennant. 

MAR’GRAVE, n. [D. markgraf; G. markgraf; Dan. 
margraeve; compounded of mark, march, a border, 
and graf, graf, or grave, an earl or count. See Reeve 
and Suenirr.] 

Originally, a lord or keeper of the marches or bor- 
ders ; now, a title of nobility in Germany, &c. It is 
equivalsnt to the English Marevis. 

MAR-GRA/VI-ATE, n. The territory or jurisdiction. 
of a margrave. 

MAR/GRA-VINE, n. The wife of a margrave, 

MAR/I-ETS, n. A kind of violet; Viola marina, 

MA-RIG’E-NOUS, a, [L. mares the sea, and gigno, to 
produce.] 

Produced in or by the sea, Kirwan. 
MAR/I GOLD, n. [It is called in Welsh gold, which 
is said to be from gol, going round or covering. In 
D. it is called goudsbloem, gold-flower ; in G. ringel- 
blume, ring-flower; in Dan. guldblomst, gold-flower.} 

A plant of the genus Calendula, bearing a yellow 
flower. There are several plants of different genera 
bearing this name; as the African marigold, of the 
genus Tagctes ; corn-marigold, of the genus Chry- 
santhemum ; fig-marigold, of the genus Mesembry- 
anthemum; marsh-marigold, of the genus Caltha. 
MAR-I-Ki/NA, 2. A small South American monkey, 

with fine, silky hair, of a golden, yellow color, and # 
mane about its neck ; also called the Sinxy Tamanim 
Jardine. 
MARI/IN-ATE, v. t. [Fr. mariner, from marine. 

To salt or pickle fish, and then preserve them in 
oil or vinegar. [Little used.] Johnson. 
MA-RINE’, (ma-reen’,) a. [Fr., from L. marinus, from 
mare, the sea, W. mor, G. meer, Celtic muir, Russ. 
more, Sans. mirak, The seven lakes within the Del- 
ta Venetum were formerly called septem "aria, and 

mare may signify a stand of water. 

1. Pertaining to the sea; as, marine productions oF 
bodies ; marine shells. 

2. Transacted at sea; done on the ocean; as, a 
marine engagement, 

3. Doing duty on the sea ; as, a marine officer ; ma- 
rine forces, 

Marine acid; muriatic acid, or, more properly, hy- 
drochloric acid. Silliman, 
MA-RINE/, x. A soldier that serves on board of a ship, 
and fights in naval engagements, In the plural, ma- 
rines, a hody of troops trained to do military service 

on board of ships. 

2. The whole navy of a kingdom or state, Hamilton. 

3. Thre whole economy ef naval affairs, compre- 
hending the building, rigging, equipping, navigating, 
and management of ships of war in engagements. 

MAR/IN-ER, xn. [Fr. marinier, from L. mare, the sea.} 

A seaman or sailor; one whose occupation is to 
assist in navigating ships. 

MAR-IN-O-RA/MA, n. [L. mare, the sea, and Gr. 
opaw), to see.] 

A term applied to views of the sea. 

MAR-PUT, 2. The zoril, an animal of the skunk tribe. 
MAR/ISH, 2. [Fr. maraix; Sax. mersc; D. moeras; G. 
morast; from L. mare, W. mor, the sea.] 

Low ground, wet or covered with water and coarse 
frass; a fen; a bog; a moor. It is now written. 
Marsn, which see. Sandys, Milton. 

MAR‘ISH, a. Moory ; fenny ; boggy. Bacon. 
MAR'LTAL, a [ir from L. maritus, Fr. mari, @ 
husbaid.] 

Pertaining to a husband. Ayliffe. 
MAR/I-TIME, (-tim,) a. [L. maritimus, from mare, the 

sea. 

a Relating or pertaining to the sea or ocean; as, 
maritime affairs. & 

2. Performed on the sea; naval; as, maritime serv 

VICes Le 

3. Bordering on the sea; as, @ maritime coast, 

4, Situated near the sea; as, maritime towns, 

5. Having a navy and commerce by sea; as, marie 
time powers, [Manttimat is not now used. 

Note. — We never say, a maritime body, a maritime 
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shell or production, a maritime officer or engagement, 
a maritime league, [See Manine.] 

MAR/JO-RAM, 2 [Fr. marjolaine; It. margorana; G. 
marjoran ; D. wariolien ; Sp, mejorana; Arm, marjot } 
Port. mangeruna, 

4 plant of the genus Origanum, of several species 
The sweet marjoram is peculiarly aromatic and fra- 
grant, and much used in cookery, The Spanish mar- 
joram is of the genus Urtica. Fam. of Plants. 

MARK, n. [Sam marc, mearc; D. merk 3 G. marke; 
Dan. merke: Sw. marke; W. marc ; Fr. marque; Arm. 
mercq; Sp. Port. and It. marca; Sans. marcca. The 
word coincides in elements with march, and with 
marches, borders, the utmost extent, and with market, 
and L, mercor, the primary sense of which is to go, 
to pass, a3 we see by the Greek cyropevopar, from 
mooevopnat, to pass, Eng. fair, and fare. Thus in 
Dutch, mark signifies a mark, a boundary, and a 
march, Class Mr, No. 7, Ar.] 

1, A visible line made by drawin 
on another ; as, a mark made by chal 


one substance 
or charcoal, or 


a pen. 
2. A line, groove, or depression, made by stamping 
or cutting ; an incision ; a channel or impression ; a9, 
the mark of a chisol, of a stamp; of a rod or whip; 
the mark of the finger or foot. 

3. Any note or sign of distinction. 

The Lord set a mark upon Cain, —-Gen, iv, 

4. Any visible effect of force or agency. 


There are scarce eny marke left of a subterraneous a 


ddison. 
5. Any apparent or intelligible effect ; proof ; evi- 
dence. 
The confusion of tongues was a mark of separation. Bacon. 
6. Notice taken. 
Tho laws 
Stand like the forfeits in o barber's ahop, 
much for mock as mark, . Shak. 


7. Any thing to which a missile weapon may be 
ienea” sip if 


‘ France'was a falrer mark to shoot at than Ireland. Davies, 


8. Any object used as a guide, or to which the 
mind may be directed. The dome of the state house, 
in Boston, is a good mark for seamen. 

9. Any thing visible by which knowledge of some- 
thing may be obtained ; inidication; as, the marks of 
age ina horse. Civility is a merk of politeness or re- 
spect. Levity is a mark of weakness, 

10. A character made by a person who can not 
write his name, and intended as a substitute for it. 

li. (Fr. marc, Sp. marco.] A weight of certain 
commodities, but particularly of gold and silver, used 
{n several states of Europe ; in Great Britain, a money 
of account equa! to thirteen shillings and four pence. 
In some countries it is a coin. ; 

12. A license of reprisals. [eee Marque.] 

MARK, v. ¢, [Sax. mearcian: D. merken: G. marken ; 
. merker; Sw. mirka; Fr. marquer; Arm. merc- 
qo; Port.and Sp. marcar ; It. marcare ; W. marsiaw.] 

1. To draw or make a visible line or character 
with any substance ; as, to mark with chalk or with 
com 5 

2. To stamp; to impress; to make a visible im- 
pression, figure, or indenture; as, to mark a sheep 
With a brand, 

3. To make an incision ; to lop off a part ; to make 
any sign of distinction ; as, to mark sheep or cattle 
by cuts in their ears, 

4, To form a naine, or the initials of a name, for 
eta as, to mark cloth; to mark a handker- 
chief. 

5. To notice ; to take particular observation of. 

Mark: thom who cause divisions and offenses. — Rom. xvi, 

Mark tho perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 

that man |e peace, — Ps, xxxvii. 

6. To heed ; to regard. he 

To snark out; to notify as by a mark ; to point out; 
to designate. The ringleaders were marked out for 
seizure and punishment, , 

MARK, 2.4. To note; to observe critically ; to take 
particular notice ; to remark. 


Mark, 1 pray you, and s6e bow this man eesketh mlsch{ef, — 1 
- ings xx, 


MARK’A-BLE, a. Remarkable. [Jot in use.] Sandys. 

MARK’ED, (mirkt,) pp. or a. Impressed with any 
note or figure of distinction; noted; distinguished 
by some character. ’ Xs 

MARK’SR, x. One who puts 2 mark on any thing. 

9. One that notes, or takes notise: 

3. A counter used in card-playing. 

MARK/ET, ». [D. and G. markt; Dan. marked; Fr 
marché; Arm, marchad; It. mercato; Sp. and Port. 
mercado; L, mercatus, from mercor, to buy , W. marc- 
nat; Ir. margadh. See Marz.) 

1, A public place in a ¢ity or town where provis- 
jons or oattle are exposed to sale ; an ie tm pon place 
for selling and buying at private sale, as distinguished 
frora an auction. 

2 A public building in which provisions are ex- 

d to sale ; a market-house, 

3. Bale; the exchange of provisions or goods for 

Money ; purchase, or rate of purchase and sale. The 
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seller says he comes toa bad market, when the buyer 
says he comes to a good market. We say, the mark- 
ets are low or high; by which we understand the 
price or rate of purchase. We say that commodities 
find a quick or ready market ; markets are dull. We 
are not able to find a market for our goods or pro- 
visions. 

4, Place of sale; as, the British market ; the Ameri- 
can market. F 

5. The privilege of keeping a public market. 

MARK’ET, v. i To deal in market; to buy cr sell; 
to make bargains for provisions or goods. 

MARK/ET-BASK-ET, 2 A basket for conveying 
things from a market. 

MARK/ET-BELL, 2. The bell that gives notice of 
the time or day of market. 

Ane ET-€ROSS,2. A cross set up where a market 
is held. 

MARK’/ET-ORI-ER, n. A crier in market, 

MARK’ET-DAY, x. The day of a public market. 

MARK/ET-FOLKS, (-fokes,) n. pl. People thatcome 
to the market. Shak. 

MARK/ET-HOUSE, ». A building for a public 
market. 

MARK/ET-MAID, 2, A woman that brings things to 
market. 

MARK’/ET-MAN, n. A man that brings things to 
market, 

The place where provisions 
or goods are exposed to sale. A 

MARK/ET-PRICE, )n, The current price of com- 

MARK’/ET-RATE, modities at any given time. 

MARK’/ET-TOWN, z. A town that has the privilege 
of a stated public market. 

MARK/ET-WOM-AN, » A woman that brings 
things to market, or that attends a market for sell- 
ing any thing. 

MARK/ET-A-BLE, a, 
fit for the market. 

2. Current in market ; as, marketable value. 
Locke, Edtards. 

i a a ici ign nm. The state of being mar- 

etable. 

MARK’/ET-ING, ppr. Purchasing in market. 

MARK’ET-ING, zn. Articles in market ; supplies. 

2, Attendance upon market. 

ae mn. Indelible ink used for marking 
clothes, 

MARK/ING-Y/RON, (-/urn,) x. An iron for mark- 


ing. 
MARK/ING-NUT, » The cashew-nut, whose juice 
affords an indelible ink for marking linen. 
MARKS/MAN, x. [mark and man.] One that is 
skillful to hit a mark; he that shoots well. 
Shak. den. 
2. One who, not able to write, makes his mark 
instead of his name. 
MARL, 2. [W. marl; D. Sw. Dan. and G. merge; L, 
Sp. and It. marga; Ir. marla; Arm. marg. It seems 
to be allied to Sax. merg, mearh; D. merg, marrow, 


and to be named from its softness; Eth. AC1, 
ctay, gypsum, or mortar. See sone moh 

An earth, or clay, containing moro or less of car- 
bonate of lime, and effervescing consequently with 
an acid. It is much used for manure. 

[The term mari is sometimes applied, though im- 
properly, to other earths, used as manures, as the 
greensand of New Jersey.] 

MARL, v.¢ To overspread or manure with marl, 
2. To wind or twist a small line or rope round an- 
other. R. H. Dana, Jr. 
MARL-A/CEOUS, (-a’/shus,) a. Resembling marl ; 
partaking of the qualities of marl. 

MARL/ED, pp. Manured with marl; wound with 
marline. ; 

MAR’LINE, (mir’'lin,) x. [Sp. merlin; Port. merlim.] 

A small line composed of two strands little twist- 
ed, and either tarred or white; used for winding 
round ropes and cables, to prevent their being fret- 
ted by the blocks, é&c, Mar. Dict. 

MAR’LINE, »v. t. To wind marline round a rope. 
MAR/LINE-SPIKE, x. An iron tool, tapering to a 
int, used to separate the strand of a Se abel eig 
chert, 


DB. 
MARL/ING, n. The act of manuring with marl. 
2. The act of winding a small line about a rope, to 
prevent its being galled. 
MARL/ING, ppr. Overspreading with marl; wind- 
ing with marline. . 
MARL/ITE, ». A variety of mari. Kirwan. 
MARL-IT/I€, a Partaking of the qualities of mar- 


That may be sold; salable; 


lite. 
MARL/PIT, x. A pit where marl is dug. Woodward. 
MARL/Y, a. Consisting or partaking of marl. 
2. Resembling mari. JMortimer. 


3. Abounding with marl, 

MAR/MA-LADE, x. [Fr. marmelade; Sp, mermolada ; 
Port. marmelada, from marmelo, a quince, L. melo, or 
Sp. melado, like honey, L. mel. 

The pulp of quinces boiled into a consistence with 
sugar, or a confection of plums, apricots, quinces, 
&c., boiled with sugar. In Scotland, it is made of 
Seville oranges and sugar only. Quincy. Encye. 
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MAR/MA-T{TE, n. [from marmato,in New Granada, 

A black mineral, consisting of the sulphurets o} 
zine and iron. Dana. 

MAR/MO-LITE, zn. [Gr. nappatpa, to shine.] 

A foliated serpentine, of a pearly gray, bluish, or 
greenish color, cleaving intothin, brittle laming. Dana. 

MAR-MO-RA’CEOUS, (-a/shus,) a. Pertaining to or like 
marble. [See ManmorHayg, the more legitimate word.} 

MAR’/MO-RATB, Te 

MAR/MO-RA-TED, } % [1+ marmor, marble.] 

1, Variegated like marble, 

2. Covered with marble. [Little used.] 

MAR.MO-RA'TION, x. A covering or incrusting with 
Marble. [Little used.] 

MAR-MO-RA/TUM, n. [L.] In architecture, a cement 
formed of pounded marble and lime well beaten and 

MAR-MO/RE-AN, a. [L. marmoreus.] [mixed. 

l. Pertaining to marble. 

2. Made of marble. 

MAR/MOSE, x. An animal resembling the opossum 
but less"; the Didelphis Murina gf Cayenne an 
Surinam. Instead of a bag, this unimal has two 
longitudinal folds near the thighs, which serve to in- 
close the young. Dict, Nat. Hist, Edin. Encyc. 

MAR/MO-SET, n. A small monkey. Shak. 

MAR/MOT, zn,  [It. marmotta.] 

A quadruped of the genus Arctomys, allied to the 
Murine tribe, It is about the size of the rabbit, and 
inhabits the higher region of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
The name is also given to other species of the genus, 
The woodchuck of North America is called the Ma- 
ryland marmot. Ed. Encye. 

MAR/ON-ITES, nz. pl. A pody of nominal Chrisiians, 
who speak the Arabic language and reside on Mount 
Lebanon. They take theirname from one Jaron of 
the sixth century, and were charged with the heresy 
of the Monothelites, though, as they claim, errone- 
ously, They have, for the last six hundred years, 
belonged to the Roman Catholic church, though 
without giving up their ancient peculiarities. 

Encyc. Am. 

MA-ROON!,n. A namp given te free blacks living on 
thé mountains in the West India Isles. 

MA-ROON’, v. t. To put a sailor ashore on a-desolate 
isle, under pretense of his having commitied some 
great crime. Encyé. 

MA-ROON!, a, Brownish crimson ; of 4 claret color. 

MA-ROON’ED, pp. Put ashore on a desolate isle. 

MAR/PLOT, z. One who, by his officious inter- 
ference, mars or defeats a design or plot. 

MARQUE, x, [Fr.] Letters of marque are letters of 
reprisal ; a license or extraordinary commission grant- 
ed by a sovereign of one state to his subjects, to maka 
reprisals at sea on the subjects of another, under pre- 
tense of indemnification for injuries received. Margue 
is said to be from the same root as marciies, limits, 
frontiers; and, literally, to denote a license to pase 
the limits of a jurisdiction on land, for the purpose of 
obtaining satisfaction for the theft by seizing the prop- 
erty of the subjects of a foreign nation. I can give 
no better account of the origin of this word. Lunier, 

2. The ship commissioned for making reprisals. 

MAR-QUEB’, (mér-ké’,) x. [Fr.] A large field-tent. 

MAR/QUESS, x. See Marquise. 

[Till of late, marquis was the most common, but 
is now to a great extent superseded by marquess, ex: 
cept in the foreign title. Smart] 

MAR/QUET-RY, (mar-ket-ry,) 2. 
from marque, marqueter, to epot. 

Inlaid work ; work inlgid with different pieces of 
divers colored fine wood, shells, ivory, and the like, 

MAR/QUIS, 2. [Fr id.; Sp. marques; It. marchese ; 
from march, marches, lirnits, See Marcues.] 

A title of honor in Greet Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, next below that of duke, Originally, the 
marquis was an officer whose duty was to guard the 
marches or frontiers of the kingdom. The office has 
ceased, and marquis fs now & mere title conferred by 
patent, Encyc, 

MAR/‘QUIS, n. A marchionese. [ Obs. Shak, 

MAR/QUIS-ATE, n. The seigniory, dignity, or lord. 
ship of a marquis, 

MAR/RED, (miard,) pp. Injured ; impaired. 
MAR/RER, x, [from mar.] One that mars, hurts, 
or impairs. Ascham. 

MAR/RI-A-BLE, for Maratacraste. [Wot used.] 

MAR/RIAGE, (mar’rij,) x. [Fr. mariage, from marier, 
to marry, from mart, a husband; L. mas, maris ; Sp, 
maridage. | 4 

1. The act of uniting a man and woman for life; 
wedlock ; the legal union of a man and woman for 
life. Marriage is a contract both civil and religious, 
by which the parties engage to live together in mutu- 
4 affection and fidelity till death shall separate 

them. Marriage was instituted by God himself, for 

the purpose of preventing the promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes, for promoting domestic felicity, 
and for securing the maintenance and education of 
children. 

Morriage \s honorable {a ell, and the bed undefiled, — Heb, xill, 


2. A feast made on the occasion of a marriage. 


The kingdom of heaven Is like unto a certain which made 
a marriage for his son, — Matt. xxii, — 


[Fr. marqueterie, 
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3. In a scriptural sense, the union between Christ | 
and his church by the covenant of grace. Rev. xix. 

MAR/RIAGE-A-BLE, (mar’rij-a-bl,) a. Of an age 
suitable for marriage ; fit to be married. Young per- 
sons are marriageable at an earlier age in warm cli- 
mates than in cold. 

2. Capable of union. Milton. 

MAR/RIAGE-AR/TL€LE®, nz. pl. Contract or agree- 
ment on which a marriage is founded. 

MAR/RIAGE-FA/VORG, x. pl, Knots of white rib- 
bons, or bunches of white Mowers, worn at wed- 
dings. 

MAR/RLED, pp. or a. [from marry.] United in wed- 
lock ; wedded. 

2. Conjugal; connubial ; as, the married state. 

MAR’RI-ER, 2. Ono who marries. 

MAR‘RING, ppr. Injuring ; impairing. 

MAR-ROON’, Se0 Maroon. 

MAR/ROW, n. [Sax. merg, meark; D. merg; G. 
mark; Dan. marv ; Sw. mérg; Corn, maru; Ir. smir 
and smear; W. mér, marrow; (Ch. NO mera, to 
make fat; Ar. to be manly. Svo Mart. \ 

1. A soft, oleaginous substance contained in the 
cavities of animal bones. 

2. Tho essence ; the best part. 

3. In tho Scottish dialect, a companion; fellow; as- 
sociate ; match. Tussor. 

MAR/ROW, v. t. To fill with marrow or with fat ; to 


glut. 
MAR/ROW-BONE, 2. A bone containing marrow, or 
bolled for its marrow. L’ Estrange. 
2. The bone of the knee ; im ludicrous language. 
MAR/ROW-FAT, x. A kind of rich pea, Dryden. 
MAR/ROW-ISH, a. Of the nature of marrow. 
Burton, 
MAR/ROW-LESS, a, Destitute of marrow. Shak, 
MAR/ROW-Y, a. Full of marrow ; pithy. 
MAR/RY, »v.t [Fr. marier, from mari, a husband ; L. 
mas, maris, @ male; Finnish, mari or mord, id.; Ar. 
Ee. 


\,-0 mara, to be manly, masculine, brave; whence 


its derivatives, a man, L. vir, a husband, ae lord or 
master. See also Ludolf, Eth. Lex. Col. 62. 

1, To unite in wedlock or matrimony; fo join a 
man and woman for life, and constitute then man 
and wife according to the laws or customs of a na- 
tion. By the laws, ordained clergymen have a right 
to marry persons within certain limits prescribed. 

Tell him he shall marry the couple himself. Gay. 

2. To dispose of in wedlock. 

Mucenas told Augustus he must either marry his daughter Julla 

to Agrippa, or take away his lile, Bacon. 

Pe this sense, tt ig properly applicable to females 
onli. 

3. To take for husband or wife. We say, a man 
marrics 4 Woman ; Or a Woman marricsaman. The 
first was the original sense, but both are now well 
authorized. 


4. In Scripture, to unite in covenant, or in the |. 


closest connection. 


Turn, O backsliding children, aaith Jehovah, Or I am snacried 
unto you. —Jer, iil, 

MAR’RY, v.i. To enter into the conjugal state; to 
at as husband and wife; to take a husband ora 
wife, 

If the case of the man be so with his wife, it ls not good to 

marry. — Matt. xix. : 

I will, therefore, that the younger women marry. —1 Tim. v. 

MAR/RY, a term of asseveration, is said to have been 
derived from the practice of swearing by the Virgin 
Mary. It is obsolete. 

MAR’/RY-ING, ppr. Uniting in wedlock; disposing 
of in marriage. 

MARS, xn. In mythology, the god of war. 

2. In astronomy, a planet of a deep red color, Its 
diameter is about half that of the earth; and its 
moan distance from the sun is 142 millions of miles. 

3. In the old chemistry, a term for iron. 

MARSH, n. ([Sax. mersc; Fr. marais; D. moeras; G. 
morast. It was formerly written Marisn, directly from 
the French. We have morass from the Teutonic. 
See Moor.] 

A tract of low land, usually ex occasionally cov- 
ered with water, or very wet sna miry, and over- 
grown with coarse grass, or with detached clumps of 
sedge; a fen. It differs from swamp, which is 
merely moist or spongy land, but often producing 
valuable crops of grass. Low land, occasionally 
overflowed by the tides, is called salt marsh. 

MARSH’-BRED, a. Bred in a marsh, Coleridge. 

MARSH’-EL/DER, 2, The gelder rose, a species of 
Viburnum. Lee, 

MARSH/-MAL/LOW, 2. A plant of the genus Al- 


thea, 
ap appeal nn eS a n. <A plant of the genus 
altha. 
MARSH/-ROCK/ET, wn, A species of water cresses, 


Joknson. 
MARSHAL, n. [Fr. marechal; D. and G. 
Dan. marshalk; compounded of W. marc, a horse, 
and Teut, sceale, or schalk, or skalk, a servant. The 
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latter word now signifies a rogue. In Celtic, acal or 
. scale signified a mun, boy, or servant. In Fr. mare- 

chal, Sp. martscal, signify a marshal and a farrier.] 
Originally, an officer who had the care of horses; 

m. In more modern usage, 

. The chief officer of arms, whose duty it is to 
regulate combats in the lists. Johnson. 

2, One who regulates rank and order at a feast or 
any other assembly, directs the order of procession, 
and the like. 

3, A harbinger; a pursuivant ; one who goes be- 
fore a prince to declare his coming and provide en- 
tertainment. _ Johnson. 

4, In France, the highest military officer. In other 
countrigs of Europe, a marshal is a military officer of 
high rank, and ealled jficld-narshal. 

5. In America, a civil officer, appointed by the 
president and senate of the United States, in each 
judicial district, answering to the sheriff of a 
county. His duty is to execute all precepts directed 
to him, issued under the authority of the United 
States, 

6. An officer of any private society, appointed to 
regulate their ceremonies and execute their orders, 

Earl marshal of England; the eighth officer of 
state ; an honorary titfe, and personal, until made 
hereditary by Charles II. in the family of Howard. 
During a vacancy in the office-of high constable, the 
ear! marshal has jurisdiction in the court of chiv- 
alry. Brande. 

Earl marshal of Scotland. This officer formerly 
had command of the cavalry under the constable. 
This office was held by the family of Keith, but for- 
feited by rebellion in 1715. Encye. 

Knight marshal, or marshal of the king’s house ; for 
merly an officer who was to execute the commands 
of the lord steward, and have the custody of pris- 
oners committed by the court of verge, Encye. 

Marshal of the King’s Bench; an officer who has 
the custody of the prison called the King’s Bench, in 
Southwark. He attends on the court, and has the 
charge of the prisoners committed by them. Encyc. 

MAR/SHAL, v. 4 To dispose in order; to arrange in 
a suitable manner; as, to marshal an army ; to mar 
shal troops. den. 

2. To lead, as a harbinger. [Wot used.] . 

3. To dispose in due order the several parts of an 
escutcheon, or the coats of arms of distinct families. 

Encyc. 
MAR/SHAL-ED, pp. or a. Arranged in due order. 
MAR/SHAL-ER, x. One who disposes in due order. 
te a mn The act of arranging in due or- 


er. 
2. In heraldry, an arrangement in a shield which 
exhibits the alliances of a family. 
MAR/SHAL-ING, ppr. Arranging in due order. 
MAR/SHAL-SEA, rn. In England, the prison in 
Southwark, belonging to the marshal of the king’s 
household. Johnson. 
Court of marshalsea; a court formerly held before 
the steward and marshal of the king’s house to ad- 
minister justice between the king’s domestic ser- 
vants, Blackstone, 
MAR/SHAL-SHIP, n. The office of a marshal. 
MARSH’Y,a. -[from marsh.] Wet; boggy; fenny. 
Driden, 
2. Produced in marshes; as, 3 marshy weed. 


MAR-SO’PI-AL fs 
MAR-SU’PLATE, a, [L. marsupium, a bag.] 
Pertaining to the didelphyc animals, such as the 
opossum, &c. [See Manrsurraia.] 

MAR-SO/PI-AL, 2. One of the Marsupialia, 

MAR-SU-PI-A’LLA, n. pl. Animals having a pouch 
or bag for carrying the young, as the kangaroo and 
opossum. Bell. 

MAR/SU-PITR, 2. A fossil resembling a purse, the 
remains of a molluscous animal. Mantell, 

MART, x. [from market.] A place of sale or traffic. 
It was formerly applied chiefly to markets and fairs 
in cities and towns, but it has now a more extensive 
application. We say, the United States are a princi- 
pal mart for English goods ; England and France are 
the marts of American cotton. 

2. Bargain ; purchase and sale. [JVot wsed.| Shak. 

MART, ».¢ To buy and sell ; to traffic. [Wot used.] 

Shak, 

MART, v. 7. To trade dishonorably. [Obs.] Shak. 

MAR/TA-GON, vn. _A kind of lily, Herbert. 

MAR’TEL, v. t,_[Fr. marteler,] 

To strike. if bs. 

MAR-TEL/LO-TOW-ER, x. The name given to the 
circular buildings of masonry erected along dif- 
ferent parts of the British coasts as a defense against 
the meditated invasion of Bonaparte. Brande. 

MAR/TEN, n. A species of bird. [See Manrin.] 

MAR/TEN, xn. [D. marter; G. marder; Fr. marte; 
Arm. mart, martr ; Sp. marta; It. madtora.] 

A carnivorous animal of the genus Mustela, allied 
to the weasel, Its fur is used in making hats and 
mutts, 


marschalk ;| MAR/TIAL, (m&r’shal,) a, [Fr., from L. martiatis ; 


lis ae j It. merziale; from L, Mars, the god of 
ar. 
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]. Pertaining to war; suited to war; as, martial 
equipago ; martial musle ; @ marital appearance. 

2. Warllke; brave; given to war; as, a martial 
Nation or people. 

3. Suited to battle; as, a martial array. 

4, Belonging to war, or to an army and navy; op- 
posed to Civit; as, martial law; a court-martial 

5. Pertaining to Mars, or borrowing the properties 
of that planet. 

The natures of the fixed stars are esteemed martial or jovisl, 
secordling the colors by which they answer to those plau- 
ets. [Obs.] Brown. 

ae Pertaining to iron, called by the old chemists 

ARS. 

MAR/TIAL-ISM, (mi&r’shgl-izm,) n. Bravery ; mar- 
tial exercises. [JWVot in use.] Prince. 
MAR/TIAL-IST, z. A warrior; a fighter. oe pee! 

Umwelt. 

MAR/TIAL LAW, x. Acode of regulations for the 
government of an army qr navy. When martial law 
is proclaimed in a place, all the citizens are subjected 

__ to the severity of military regulations. Bouvier. 

MAR/TIAL-LY, adv. In a martial manner. 

MAR/TIN, n. [Fr. martinct; Sp. martinete. The Gor- 
mans call it mauer-schwalbe, wall-swallow, and per- 
haps the word is formed from the root of G murus, 
W. mur, a wall.) 

A bird of the genus Hirundo, or swallow kind, 
which forms its nest in buildings. It was formerly 
written by some authors Martiet. den. 

MAR/TIN-ET, ) #. In military language, a strict dis- 

MART’LET, ciplinarian ; so called from an officer 
of that name. 

MAR/TI-NETS, x. pl. In ships, martinets are emall 
lines fastened to the leech of a sail, to bring it close 
to the yard when the sail is furled. iley. 

MAR/TIN-GAL, mn, [Fr. martingale; It. aud Sp. 

MAR/TIN-GALE, } martingalas The Portuguese call 
it gamarra. 

. Astrap or thong fastened to the girth under a 
horse’s belly, and at the other end to the musrole, 
passing between the fore legs. Encyc. 

2. In skips, a short, perpendicular spar, under the 
bowsprit end, used for reeving the stays. na. 

MAR/TIN-MAS, n. [Martin and mas.] The feast of 
St. Martin, the eleventh of November. Johnson. 

MART/LET,n. [See Martin.) Martlet, in heraldry, 

isa bird without legs or beak. It is added to tho 
mily arms by the fourth of the junior branches of 
a family, as the mark of their cadency.— E. H. B.] 

MAR’TYR, (qmar’tur,) x. [Gr. paprvp, a witness. ] 

1, One who, by his death, bears witness to the 
truth of the gospel. “Stephen was the first Christian 
martyr. 

To be a martyr, signifies only to witness the truth of iy 


URL. 
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2. One who suffers death in defense of any cause. 
We say, a man dies a martyr to his political princi- 
ples, or to the cause of liberty. 

MARTYR, v.t To put to death for adhering to what 
one’ believes to be tho truth ; to sacrifice one on ac- 
count of his faith or profession. Pearson. 

2. To murder ; to destroy. Chaucer. 

MAR/TYR-DOM, (mir’tur-dum,) zn. The deith of a 
martyr; the suffering of death on account of one’s 
adherence to the faith of the gospel. 

Heo intends to crown their innocence with the glory of os 

acon, 
4{XR/TYR-ED, (miar’/turd,) pp. ora. Put to death on 
xecount of one’s faith or profession. 

MAR/TYR-IZE, v. t. To offer as a martyr. 
used. Spenser. 

MAR’/TYR-O-LOGE, x. A register of martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. Registering or regis- 
tered in a catalogue of martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-OL/O-GIST, n. A writer of martyrology, 
or an account of martyrs. 

MAR-TYR-OL/O0-GY, 2. [Gr. paprvp, a witness, and 
doyos, discourse. ] 

A histery or account of martyrs, with their suffer- 
ings; or a register of martyrs. Stillingfleet. 
MAR/VEL, n. [Fr. merveille; Ir. micrbhaille ; it. ma- 
naviglia; Sp, maravilla; Port. maravilha; Arm. marz; 
L. mirabilis, wonderful, from miror, Ch. and Syr, 
27 demar, to wonder, L. demiror. We have the pri- 
Mary sense in the Armoric miret, to stop, hold, keep, 
pes hinder; for to wonder, admire, or be aston- 

hed, is to stop, to hold, to be fixed, which exactly 
expresses (fe fact. The Russian zamirayu, to be as- 
tonished, is the same word with a prefix, and from 
miryu, to pacify or appease, that is, to stop, to allay. 
From the same root or family stare we have 
moor, to moor a ship, Sp. and Port. amarrar, Fr. 
amarrer, to moor, and demeurer, to dwell or abide. 
So also L. mora, delay, and perhaps morior, W. maru, 
. pects wall, Eng. demur, &c, Class Mr, 

0, 32, 

1, A wonder; that which agrests the attention and 
causes a person to stand or gaze, or to pause. 

[This word is not obsolete, but little used in ele- 
gant writings.] 

2. Wonder; admiration, 

Marvel of Peru; a fragrant flowering plant of the 
genus Mirabilis, 4 
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MAR/VEL, v.i, To wonder, It expresses less than 
AstonisH or AMazeE. 
MAR/VEL-ING, ppr. Wondering. 
MAR/VEL-OUS, a ([Fr. merveilleuz; It. marvi- 
glove) ae 
1. Wonderful; strange ; exciting wonder or some 
degree of surprise. 
This Is the Lord’s doing; It ia marvelous In our eyes. — Ps. 
exvili, 
2. Surpassing credit; incredible. Pope. 
3. The marvelous, in writing, is that which exceeds 
natural power, or is preternatural ; opposed to Pros- 
ABLE. Johnson. 
4, Formerly used adverbially for WonpzrruLy, 
Excrrpinovy. 
MAR/VEL-OUS-LY, adv. Wonderfully; strangely ; 
in a manner to excite wonder or surprise. Clarendon, 
MsAR/VEL-OUS-NESS, n. Wonderfulness ; strange- 
ness. 
MA/RY-BUD, ». The marigold. Shak. 
MAS-CAG/NIN. (mas-kan’/yin,) 2. Native sulphate 
of ammonia, found in volcanic districts, so named 
from Mascagni, who first discovered it. 
MAS’€LE, (mas' Kel or mas’l,) x. In heraldry, a lozenge 
vulded. . E. H. Barker. 
MAS’€U-LATE, v. t To make strong. 
MAS’€U-LA-TED, pp. Made strong. 
MAS‘€U-LA-TING, ppr. Making strong. 
MAS/€U-LINE, (-lin,) a [Fr. masculin; IL. maseu- 
Unus, from masculus, mas, or the Ir. modh, Polish maz, 
Bohemian muz, Slavonic mosch. 
1. Having the qualities of a man; strong; robust ; 
as, a masculine body. 
2. Resembling man ; coarse ; opposed to DexicaTE 
or Sort; as, masculine features. 
3. Bold ; brave ; as, a masculine spirit or courage. 
4. In grammar, the masculine gené@er of words is 
that which expresses a male, or something analogons 
to it; or it is the gender appropriated to males, 
though not always expressing the male sex. 
Encyc. Johnson. 
MAS/€U-LINE-LY, adv. Likeaman. 3B. Jonson. 
MAS/C€U-LINE-NESS, n. The quality or state of be- 
ing manly ; resemblance of man in qualities; as 
in coarseness of features, strength of body, bold- 
ness, &c. 
MASH, n. [G. meischen, to mix, to mash ; Sp. mdscar, 
to chew, Fr. macher, for mascher, L. mastico.] 
1. A mixture or mass of ingredients, beaten or 
blended together in a promiscuous manner. 
2. A mixture for the food of domestic animals. 
3. In brewing, a mixture of ground malt and warm 
water. ei 
MASH, v. t. To beat into a confused mass. 
2. To bruise ; to crush by beating or pressure ; as, 
to mash apples in a mill. . 
3. To mix malt and water together in brewing. 
MASH’ED, (masht,) pp. or a. Beat into a mass; 
bruised ; crushed ; mixed into a mash. 
MASH/‘ING, ppr. Besiing into a mass; bruising ; 
crushing. 
MASH/ING, zn. A beating into a mass; a crushing. 
2. In brewing, the process of infusing the ground 
malt in warm water, and extracting the saccharine 
matter called sweet wort. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
MASIVING-TUB, nr. A tub for containing the mash 
in breweries. 
MASH’Y, a. Produced by crushing or bruising. 
Thoms 


ON» 
MASK, 2. [Fr. masque; It. maschera; Sp. and Port. 
mascara; Arm. masel; D. masker ; G. maske.] 

1. A cover for the face; that which conceals the 
face, especially a cover with aperturea for the eyes 
and mouth ; a visor. A mask is designed to conceal 
the face from beholders, or to preserve the complex- 


jon from injury by exposure to the weather and the 

rays of the sun. Encyc. 
2. That which disguises; any pretense or subter- 

fuge. Prior. 


3. A festive entertainment of dancing or.other di- 
versions, in which the company all wear masks; a 
masquerade. Shak. 

4, A revel; a bustle ; a piece of mummery, 


This thought might lead threugh this world’s vain mask. 


5. A dramatic performance written in a. tragic 
style, without attention to rules or probability. 
P. 


6, In architecture, a piece of sculptups representing 


some grotesque form, to fill and adorn-vacant places, 
as in friezes, panels of doors, keys of arches, &c. 
Encye. 

MASK, ».£. To cover the face for concealment or de- 

fense against injury ; to conceal with a mask or visor, 
Addison. 


2. To disguise ; to cover ; to hide. 
_ Masking the busines from the common eye. Shak. 
Mi, v.% To revel; to play the fool in masquer- 


e. 
2. -To be disguised in any way. Shak. 
MASK’ED, (maskt,) Pp. ora. Having the face covered ; 
concenied ; disguised. 
2. a. In botany, personate, or having the anterior 
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or lower and posterior or upper side of a labiate corol 
pressed together just below the border, so as to close 
the opening into the tube. 

MASK/ER, x. One:that wears a mask; one that 
plays the fool at a masquerade. 

MASK/ER-Y,2. The dross or disguise of a masker. 
[ Ors Marston. 

MASK/-HOUSE, zn. A place for masquerades. 

Bp. Hall. 

MASK’ING, ppr. Covering with mask ; concealing. 

MAS’/LIN, n. A mixture of differpnt sorts of grain, as 
of wheat and rye. 

MAS/LIN, a. Composed of different sorts ; as, maslin 
bread, which is composed of wheat and rye. Spelt 
also Mesurn or Misurn. 

MA/‘SON, (ma/sn,) x. [IFr. magon; Arm. magzonn ; D. 
metselaar. In Sp. mazoneria is masonry, as if from 
mazo, a inallet, saza, a club, a mace. It is probably 
from the root of miz or mash, or more probably of 
et and denotes one that works in mortar. See 

ASS. 

1. A man whose occupation is to lay bricks and 
stones, or to construct the walls of buildings, chim- 
neys, and the Jike, which consist of bricks or stones. 

2. A member of the fraternity. of freemasans. 

MA-SON’I€, a. Pertaining to the craft or mysteries 
of freemasons. 

MA’SON-RY, nx. [Fr. magonnerie; Sp. mazoneria.] 

1. The art or occupation of a mason. 

2. The work or performance of a mason ; 
when we say, the wall is good masonry. 

3. The craft or mysteries of freemasons. 

MAS/O-RA, 2. [Heb.] A Jewish critical work on 
the text of the Hebrew Scriptures, composed by sev- 
eral learned Rabbis of the school of Tiberias, in the 
eighth and ninth centuries. Murdock. 

MAS-O-RET‘IE, a [Heb. “0D, to deliver, 

MAS-O-RET’I€-AL, whence masora, tradition, 
whence the Masorites, the adherents to the tradi- 
tionary readings of the Scriptures. ] 

Relating to the Masora, or to its authors, who 
were the inventors of the Hebrew vowel points and 
accents. 

MAS’O-RITE, n. One of the writers of the Masora. 

MASQUE, n. See Masx. 

prpegre ef (mas-ker-ade’,) n. [It. masche- 
rata. 

1. A nocturnal assembly of persons wearing masks, 
and amusing themselves with dancing, conversation, 
and other diversions, 


1n,courtly balls and midnight masquerades. Pope. 
2. Disguise. 1 me Oa 
Icame to visit thee in masquerade. Dryden. 

3. A Spanish diversion on horseback. Clarendon. 

MAS-QUER-ADE’, v. i. To go in disguise. 

2. To assemble im masks. Swift. 

MAS-QUER-ADE’, v. t. To put in disguise. : 

Killingbeck. 

MAS-QUER-AD/ER, (mas-ker-ad/er,) n. A person 
wearing a mask ; one disguised. LD Estrange. 

MAS-QUER-AD/ING, ppr. Assembling in masks for 
diversion. 

MASS, n. [Fr. masse, a mass, a heap, a mace, or club ; 
Port. maga, dough, and a mace; Sp. masa, dough, 
mortar, a mass; and maza, a-club, a mace; mazo,a 
mallet; It. massa, a heap, and mazza, a maze; G, 
masse; 1. massa, &@ mass. These words seem to be- 
Jong to the root of the Greek pacow, to beat or pound, 
the root of which is pay ; hence the connection be- 
tween mass and mace, a club. If any of these 
words are of a different origin, they may belong to 
the root of miz. 

1. A lump; a bady of matter concreted, collected, 
or formed into a lump; applied to any solid body ; 
as, & mass of iron or lead; a mass of flesh; a mass of 
ice; a mass of dqugh. 

4 A collective body of fluid matter. The ocean 
1, a mass of water. 

3. A heap; as, a mass of earth. 

4. A great quantity collected; as, a mass of 

5. Bulk ; magnitude. (treasure. 

This army of such masa and charge. Shak. 


6. An assemblage ; a collection of particulars 
blended, confused, or indistinct ; as, a mass of col- 


ors. Addison. 
They lose thelr. forms, and make a mase 
Confused and black, if brought too near. Prior. 
7. Gross body of things considered collectively ; 
the body ; the bulk ; as, the mass of people in a na- 
tion. A small portion of morbid matter may infect 
the whole mass of fluids in the body. 


Comets have power over the mase of things, Bacon, 


8. The quantity of matter in any body. The mass 
of a bod7 is always proportional to the weight. 
Barlow. 
MASS, n. [Sax. mesa, messe; Fr. messe; It. messa ; 
Sp. misa; D. misse; G. and Dan, messe ; Sw. messa ; 
Low L. mizsa, from mitto, to dismies. In the ancient 
churches, the public services at which the catechu- 
mens were permitted to be present, were called missa 
catechumenorum, because at the close of them procla- 
mation was made thus: Ite, missa esi, sc. ecclesia, 


as 


MAS 


Then followed the communion service, which was 
called missa fidelium; and which, under the name of 
missd, or the mass, still constitutes the principal part 
of public worship in the Roman Catholic churches. 
Murdock. 

The word signifies, primarily, leisure ; ccssation 
from labor, fram the L.-missus, remissus, like the L. 
feria ; hence, a feast or ‘holiday Laws of Alfred 
39, “Be masse dege freolse.”” De festivitate diet 
esti. See also Laws of Cnute, Lib. 1, 14, and 2, 42 
Hence, Sax. hlafmesse, lemmas, bread-feast, and JMar- 
tin-mas, Michael-mas, Candlemas, Christmas. ] 

The communion service, or the consecration and 
oblation of the host, in the Roman Catholic churches, 

Murdock. 

High mass, is that which is publicly performed 
with musio ; as distinguished from low mass, which 
1s more private, and without music. Encyc. Am. 

MASS, v. i. To celubrate mass. [Not used.] Hooker. 

MASS, v. t. To fill; to stuff; to strengthen. [Wot 
used, Hayward. 

MASS’-BOOK, n. The missal or Roman Catholic 
service book. 

MASS/-HOUSE, x. A name formerly given to a Ro- 
man Catholic place of worship. 

MASS’-MEET-ING, 2. A large assembly of the peo- 
ple to be addressed on some public occasion, usually 
Political. U. States. 

MASS/-PRIEST, n. A name formerly given to a Ro- 
man Catholic priest. 

MAS/SA-€RE, (mas/sa-ker,) 2 [Fr. massacre; Arm. 
magzaer ; It. muzzicare, to beat, from mazza, a club, a 
mace. So smite in English signifies to kill, as well 
as to beat.] 

1. The murder of an individual, or the slaughter, 
of numbers of human beings, with circumstances of 
cruelty ; the indiscriminate killing of human beings, 
without authority or necessity, and without forms, 
civil or military. It differs from assassination, which 
is a private killing. It differs from carnage, which 
is rather the effect of slaughter than slaughter itself, 
and is applied to the authorized destruction of men 
in battle, or other great destruction of lives by vio- 
lence. Massacre is sometimes called butchery, from 
its resemblance to the killing of cattle. If a soldier 
kills a man in battle in his own defence, it is a law- 
ful act ; it is killing, and it is slaughter, but it is not 
& massacre. Whereas, if a soldier kills an enemy 
after he has surrendered, it is massacre, a killing 
without necessity, often without authority, contrary 
to the usages of nations, and of ourse with cruelty. 
The practice of killing prisoners, even when author- 
ized by the commander, is properly massacre ; as the 
authority given proceeds from cruelty. We have all 
heard of the massacre of the Protestants in France, 
in the reign of Charles IX. ; and frequent instances 
of barbarous massacre occur in the war between the 
Turks and Greeks, 

2. Murder. Shak. 

MAS/SA-€RE, v. t, To murder human beings with 
circumstances of cruelty ; to kill men with indis- 
criminate violence, without authority or'necessity, 
and contrary to the usages of nations ; to butcher 
human beings. 

Nymphidicus endeavgred to save himself in a tent, but was 

; led aad ervrad on the spot. Murphy's Tacitus. 


MAS/SA-ORED, (mas’sa-kurd,) pp. ora. Barbarously 
orindiscriminately murdered. 

MAS/SA-€RER, nr. One who massacres. [4 very bad 
ree Burke. 
MAS’/SA-€RING, ppr. Barbarously or indiscrimi- 

nately murdering. 
MASS/ER, 2. A priest who celebrates mass. 
MAS/SE-TER, n. [Gr., from paccaopat, to chew.] 

A muscle which raises the under jaw, os carta 
MAS’SI-€OT, : Lin chewing. 
MAS/TLEOT, nm. [Fre massicot.] 

Protoxyd of lead or yellow oxyd of lead, com- 
posed of one equivalent of lead and one equivalent 
of oxygen. Lead exposed to the eir while melting 
is covered with a gray, dusky pelticie. This pellicle, 
carefully taken off, is reduced, oy exposure to the joint 
action of heat and air, to a greenish-gray powder, in- 
clining to yellow. This oxyd, separated§from the 
grains of lead by sifting, and exposed to a more intense 
heat, sufficient to make it red hot, assumes a deep yel- 
low color. In this state it is called massicot. Massicot, 
slowly heated by a moderate fire, takes a beautiful 
red color, becomes a salt composed uf two equiva- 
lents of the protoxyd of lead, and one equivalent of 
the deutoxyd,.and obtains the name of minium. 

Fourcroy. 

Magsicot is sometimes used by painters, and it is 
used as a drier in the composition of ointments and 
plasters. 


Encye. 
MASS/I-NESS, -)x. [See Massy, Masstvz.] The 
MASS’IVE-NESS, | state of being massy; great 


. weight, or weight with bulk ; ponderousness, 


/ ° 
Massy a. [Fr. massif, from mass.] 


Heavy ; weighty ; ponderous; bulky and heavy , 
as, a massy shicld ; a massy rock. " 
The yawning rocks lu massy fragments fly. Pops. | 
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MASS/IVE, a. In mineralogy, in mass; having a 

) crystalline structure, but not a regular form. We 
say, a mineral occurs massive. 7 

MASS/IVE-LY, adv. Ina mass, 

MAST,n. [Sax. mast; D. G. Sw. and Dan. mast; Fr. 
m&t, for mast; Port. masto or mastro; Sp, mastiles, 
masts ; masteleros, top-masts ; masto, a trunk, a stock 
in which any cion is ingrafted.] 

A long, round piece of timber, elevated or designed 
to be raised perpendicularly, or nearly so, on the 
keel of a ship or other vessel, to which the yards, 
sails, and rigging are attached, and by which they 
are supported. A mast is a single stick, formed 
from the trunk of a tree, or it consists of many 
pieces of timber united by iron bands. Masts are of 

,, several kinds, as the main-mast, fore-mast, mizzen- 

* mast, top-mast, top-gallant-mast, &c. 

MAST, xn. [Sax maste, acorns, food; Goth. mats, 
food, meat ; Ir. mais, meas, an acorn; maise, food; 
W. mes, acorns, a portion, a meal; mesen, an acorn. 
This may be the American maize, and signify food in 
general, from eating, chewing, masticuting, or prima- 
rily a nut kernel, or acorn, the food of the primitive 
tribes of men. It seems to be radically the same 
word as meat, 

The fruit of the onk and beech, or other forest 
trees; nuts; acorns. [Jt has no plural.]~ 

MXST/-HEAD, (-hed,) x. The top or head of a mast. 

MAST’ED, a. Furnished with a mast or masts. 

MAS/TER, 2. [Fr. maitre, fur maister ; Russ. master ; 
D. meester ; G. meister; Sw. mustare; Dan. moster; 
Arm. meastr ; It. and Sp. maestro; L. magister, com- 
panes of tho root of magis, major, greater, and the 

eutonic ster, Sax. steoran, to steer. (See Steer.) 
The word, then, signifies a chief director. See 
Ministr2. 

1. A man who rules, governs, or directs, either 
mon ar business. A man who owns slaves is their 
master ; he who has servants is their master, he who 
has apprentices is their master, as he has the govern- 
ment and direction of them. The man who super- 
intends and directs any business, is master, or master. 
workman. 

O thou my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou master of the poet and tho song. Pope. 
Mations that want protectors will have masters, Ames. 

2. A director, head, or chief manager; as, the 
mastér of a feast. 

3. The owner; proprietor; with the idea of gov- 
erning. The master of a house may be the owner, 
or the occupant, who has a temporary right of gov- 
erning it. 

It would be believed that he rather took the horse for his subject, 

than his master. Dryden. 

4. A lord; a ruler; one who hag supreme do- 
minion. 

Caesar, the world’s great master and his own. Pope. 

& A chief; a principal; as, the master root of a 
pleat. Mortimer. 

One master passion swallows up the rest, Pope. 


6. One who has possession, and the power of con- 
¢golling or using at pleasure. 
When I have made myself master of @ hundred thousand 
drachmas, Addison. 
7. The commander of a merchant ship, usually 
@alled captain. 


8. In ships of war, an officer who takes ran tmmés | 


diately after the lieutenants, and navigates the ship 
under the direction of the captain. E ; 
9. The director of a school; a teacher; an in- 
structor. In this sense the word is giving place to 
the more appropriate words teacher, instructor, and 
preceptor ; at least it is so in the United States. 
10, One uncontrolled. 


Let every man be master of his time. Shak. 
1l. An appellation of respect. 
Master doctor, you have breyght those drugs. Shak. 


12, An appellation given to boys or quite young 
men, 


Whore there are little masters and misses in a house, 


13. A man eminently or perfectly skilled in any 
ooeu pation, art, or science, esay,® man is mas- 
ter of his business; a great master of music, of the 
flute or violin ; a master ot his subject, &c. 

14 A title of dignity in colleges and universities ; 
as, master of arts. 

18. The chief of a society ; as, the grand master 
of Maite, of freemasons, &c. 

16, The director of ceremonies at public places, or 
on public occasions. 

17, The president of a college. England. 

Master in chancery ; an assistant of the lord chan- 
eellor, chosen from among the barristers to sit in 
chancery, or at the rolls. Encye. 

Me of the horse; the third great officer in the 
British court, having the management of the royal 
stables, &c. In solemn cavalcades he rides next the 
sovereign. Brande, 

Master of the rolls; an officer who has charge of 
the rolls and patents that pass the great seal, and of 
the records of the chancery. Eacyc. 


Swift. 
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To be master of one’s self; to have the command or} MAST/FUL, a. 


control of one’s own passions. 
The word master has numerous applications, in all 
_of which it has the sense of director, chief, or super- 
intendent. 
As a title of respect given to adult persons, it is 
pemoguese mister; a pronunciation which seems to 
ave been derived from some of the northern dia- 
lects, [Supra.] 
MAS’TER, v.t. To conquer; to overpower; to sub- 
due ; to bring under control. ; 


Obstinacy and willful neglect must be mastered, even though k 
costs blowa. Locke. 
Evil custoris must be mastered by degrees. Calamy. 


2. To make one’s self master of ; as, to master a 
3. To execute with skill, “  [science. 
I will not offer that which I cannot master. Bacon, 
4. To rule ; to govern. 
“And rather father thee than master thee. [Not used.] Shak. 
MAS/TER, v.% To be skillful; toexcel. [Obs.] 
Spenser. 
MAS/TER-BUILD-ER, (-bild-er,)x. The chief builder. 
MAS/TER-€HORD, (-kord,) x. The chief rhs 
loore. 


MAS/TER-DOM, x. Dominion; rule. [Wot used.] 
Shak. 


MAS/TER-ED, pp. Overpowered ; subdued. 
MAS/TER-FUL, a. Having the skill of a master; 
also, imperious ; arbitrary. [ Obs.] Milton. 
MAS/TER-HAND, «. A person eminently skillful. 
Pope. 
MXS/TER-ING, ppr. Conquering; evercomieyia 
MAS/TER-JEST, x. Principal jest. Hudibras. 
MAS/TER-KEY, (-kee,)n. The key that opens many 
Jocks, the subordinate keys of which open only one 
each; hence, figuratively, a general clew to lead out 
of many difficulties. Dryden. 
MAS’/TER-LESS, Destitute of a master or owner. 
2. Ungoverned ; unsubdued. [ Spenser. 
MAS/TER-LI-NESS, 2. Masterly skill. 
MAS’TER-LODE, x. In mining, the principal vein of 
E 


ore. Ce 
MAS/TER-LY, a. Formed or executed with saforice 
skill; suitable to a master; most excellent ; skillful ; 
as, a masterly design; a masterly performance; a 
mastorly stroke of policy. 
2. Imperious. 
MAS/TER LY, adv. With the skill of a master. 
Thou dost speak masterly. Shak 
“T think it very masterly written,” in Swift, 
improper or unusual. 
MAS/TER-MIND,x. Thechiefmind. Mrs. Butler. 
MAS’TER-NOTE,2. The chief note. E, Everett. 
MAS/TER-PIECE, n. A capital performance; any 
thing done or made with superior or extraordinary 


is 


skill. 
This wondrous masterpiece I fain would see. Dryden. 
2, Chief excellence or talent. 
Pe Dissimulation was his masterpiece. Clarendon, 


MAS’TER-SHIP,2. Dominion ; rule ; supreme power. 

2. Superiority ; preéminence. 

Where noble youthd for masjership should strive, Dryden. 

3. Chief work; masterpiece. [Not used.] 
Dryden, 

4. Superior skill. Shak, 

5. Title of respect ; in irony. 

How now, signior Launce, what news with your proceryhin? 


- 6. The office of president of a college, or other in- 
Stitution. 

MAS’TER-SIN’/EW, (-sin’nu,) n. A large sinew that 
surrounds the hough of a horse, and divides it from 
the bone by a hollow place, where the wind-galls 
are usually seated. Far. Dict. 


MAS/TER-STRING, nr. Principal string. Rowe. 
MAS/TER-STROKE, nz. Capital performance. 
Blackmore. 


MAS/TER-TOOTH, zn. A principal tooth. Bacon. 
MAS/TER-TOUCH, (-tuch,) n. A touch that speaks 
the master ; principal performance. Tatler. 

MA&S/TER-WORK, 2. * Principal performance. 


Thomson. 
MAS/TER-WORT, x. An umbelliferous herb; in 
England, Imperatoria Ostruthium ; in Wew England, 
Heracleum lanatum. 
MAS/TER-Y, x. Dominion; power of governing or 
gommanding. 
If divided by mountains, they will fight for the maetery of the 
passages of the tops, Ralegh. 
2. Superiority in competition ; preéminence. 


"Every man that striveth for the mastery, ls temperate in all 
things. —1 Cor. ix. a a 


3. Victory in war. 

It is not the voice of them that shout for mastery, — Ex, xxxii. 
4, Eminent skill ; superior dexterity. 

He could attain to a mastery in all languages. Tiotson. 
5, Attainment of eminent skill or power. 


The learning and mas: of a tongue, boing unpleasant in ieelf, 
should not be pannel with cebed dificultics. Locke. 


MAT 


from mast.) Abounding with mast, 
ech, and other forest trees; as, the 


Dryden. 

re [Fr. mastic; It. mastice; D. mastiks 

Sp. almaciga; Port. almecega ; Ir. mais- 
feogs L. mastiche: Gr. paortxn.] 

. Aresin exuding from the mastic-tree, a species 
of Pistacia, and obtained by incision. It is in yel- 
lowish-white, semi-transparent tears, of a faint smell, 
and is used as an astringent and an aromatic. It is 
used also ds an ingredient in drying varnishes. 

Fourcroy. Encyc. 
2. A kind of cement used for plastering walls, &c. 
Addison. 
MAYTI-€A-BLE, a. That can he masticated. 
MAS-TI-€A’/DOR, n. [Sp. mascar, L. mastico, to chew.] 
In a bridle, the slavering bit. 

MAS’/TI-€ATE, v. t, [L. mastico. Qu. W. mesigaw, 
from mes, mast, acorns, food. 

To chew; to grind with the teeth and prepare for 
swallowing and digestion ; as, to masticate food. 

MAS’TI-€4-TED, pp. or a. Chewed. 

MAS’TI-€A-TING, ppr. Chewing; breaking into 
small pieces with the teeth. 

MAS-TI-CA’/TION, x. The act or operation of chew- 
ing solid food; breaking it into small pieces, and 
mixing it with saliva, thus preparing it for deglutition 
and more easy digestion in the stomach. 

Mastication is a necessary pre’ m of solid aliment, without 
which there can be no digestion. Arbuthnot. 


MAS’TI-€A-TO-RY, a. Chewing; adapted to per- 
form the office of chewing food. Lawrence's Lect. 


or fruit of oak, 

mastful ehestnut. 
MAS/TIE 
MAS’TIE€H, 


| MAS’TI-€A-TO-RY, n, A substance to be chewed to 


increase the saliva, Coze. 
MA8/TI-€OT, n. Yellow oxyd of Jead. [See Massicor,? 
MAS/TIFF, 70; pl. Mastirrs. Mastives is irregular. 
The spelling Mastir would’be preferable. [Sp. mas 
tin; It. mastino; Fr. matin, for mastin ; Arm, mastin; 
Low L. mastivus.] : 

A large variety of dog, remarkable for strength and 
courage. Strabo informs us that the mastiffs of Brit- 
ain were trained for war, and used by the Gauls in 
battle. Encye. 

MAST’LESS, a. Having no mast; as a vessel. 

2. Bearing no mast; as, a mastless oak or beech, 
MAST’LIN. See Mesiun. [ Dryden. 
MAS/TO-DON, n. [Gr. pacros, mamilla, and odovs,a 

tooth. 

A 7 ee of mammiferous and pachydermatous 
animals resembling the elephant, now extinct, and 
known only by their fossil remains. 

MAS’TOID, a. [Gr. paoros, the nipple or breast, and 
10s, form.] 

Resembling the nipple or breast; as, the mastoid 
process. 

MAS-TOL/O-GY, n. 
ys, na 

The natural history of animals which suckle their 
young; mazology. 

MAS/TBESS, for Mistress, is not used. Chaucer. 
rye manus and stuprum.] 


(Gr. pacros, the breast, and Ao- 


MAS-TUR-BA’/TION, zn. 

Onanism ; self-pollution. 

MAST’Y, a. [See Mast.] Full of mast; abounding 
with acorns, &c. 

MAT, x. [W. mat; Sax. meatta; D. mat; G. matte; 
L. matta ; Sp. mata; Ir. matta; Ruse, mat ; W. math, 
that is spread. The sense is, probably, a lay, or 
spread, from falling, throwing, or stretching. Class 
Md, No. 6, 8, 9.] 

1. A texture of sedge, rushes, flags, husks, straw, 
or other material, to be laid on a floor for cleanin 
the boots and shoes of those who enter a house, an 
for other purposes. Carew. 

2. A web of rope-yarn used in ships to secure the 
standing rigging from the friction of the yards, &c. 

MAT, v. t. To cover or lay with mats. Evelyn. 

2. To twist together ; to interweave like a mat; to 
entangle. 

And o’er his cye-brows hung his matted hair. Dryden, 


3. To press together ; to lay flat; as, matted grass. 
MAT’A-CHIN, (mat/a-sheen,) x ([Sp., a buffoon, a 
grotesque dance. ] 

An old dance with swords and bucklers, Sidney, 

MAT’A-DORE, nz. [Sp. matador, a murderer, and a 
card, from matar, to kill. 

1, One of the three principal cards in the game of 
omber and quadrille, which are always two black 
aces and the deuce in spades and clubs, and the sev- 
en in hearts and diamonds, Johnson. Pope, 

2. One who kills; the killer; the man appointed 
to kill the bull in bull-fights. 

MATCH, n. [Fr. meche; It. miccia; Sp. and Port, 
mecha ; Arm. mechenn, mech.] 

1. Some very combustible substance used for light- 
ing a fire, as hemp, flax, cotton, tow dipped in sul- 
phur, ot a species of dry wood, called vulgarly touch- 
wood, 

2. A rope or cord made of hempen tow, composed 
of three strands slightly twisted, and again covered 
with tow and boiled in the lees of old wine. This, 
when lighted at one end, retains fire and burnsslowly 
tid consumed. It is used in firing artillery, &c. ~ 


MAT 


MATCH, n. [Sax. maca, aud gemaca, an equal, fellow, 
companion, D. makker, Dan. maga, Sw. make.] 
1. A person who is equa} to another in strength or 
other quality ; one able to Cope with another. 
_Governm-nt — makes an innocent man of the lowest ranks a 
match for the mightiest of his fellow-subjects. Addison. 
2, One that suits or tallies with another ; or any 
thing that equals another. 
3. Union by marriage. 
Love doth seldom suffer itself to be confined by other matches 
than those of its owo making, Boyle. 
In popular language, it is applied to the engagement 
of lovers before marriage. 
4, One to be married. 
She inherited a fair fortune of her own —and was looked upon 
as the richest match in the west, Clarendon. 
MATCH, n. [Gr. paxn, 2 battle, a fight; but probably 
of the same family as the preceding. ] 
\ A contest ; competition for victory ; or a union of 
| parties for contest ; as in games or sports. 


A solemn maich was made ; he lost the prize, Dryden, 
-MATCH, v. t. To equal. 

No settled senses of the world can match 

The pleasure of that madness. Shak, 


2. To show an equal. 
No history or antiquity can match his policies and his es 
Out. 
3. To oppose as equal ; to set against as equal in 
contest. 
Eternal might 
‘To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn. 
4. To suit ; to make equal ; to proportion. 
Let pocts match their subject to thelr strength. Roscommon, 
To match patterns and colors Swift, 
5. To marry ; to give in marriage. 
A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, 
Would not have matched bis daughter with aking. Addison. 
§. To purify vessels by burning a match in them. 
MATCH, v.i. To be united in mariage. 
I hold tt @ sin to match in my kindred. Shak. 
Let tigers maich with hinds, and wolves with sheep. Dryden. | 
2. To suit ; to correspond ; to be of equal size, fig- 
ure, or quality ; to tally. We say of a piece of cloth, 
it does not match with another. 
MATCH’A-BLE, a. Equal ; suitable ; fit to be jomed. 
Spenser. 
2. Correspondent. [Little used.] Woodward. 
MATCH’ED, (matcht,) pp. Equaled ; suited; placed 
in opposition ; married. 
MATCH’'ING, ppr. Equaling ; suiting ; setting in op- 
position ; uniting in marriage. 
MATCH’LESS, a. Having no equal; as, matchless 
impudence ; a matchless queen; matchless love or 


charms. 

MATCH’/LESS-LY, adv. In a manner or degree not 
to he equaled. 

MATCH’LESS-NESS, nr. The state or quality of be- 
ing without an equal. 

MATCH'LOCK, 2. Formorly, the lock of a musket 
containing a match for firing it; the musket itself. 
MATCH'-MAK-ER, x. One’ who makes matches for 

burning. 
2. One who contrives or effects a union by mar- 


riage. 
MATCH’-MAK-ING, n. The art of making matches. 


MATE, n. [D. maat; Ar. Ub» mata, tO associate. 


Class Md, No. 11.] 

1. A companion ; an associate ; one who customa- 
rily associates with another. Young persons, nearly 
of an age, and frequently associating, are called mates 


or playmates. 
2. A husband or wife. 


3. The male or female of animals which associate 
for propagation and the care of their young. Milton. 

4, One that eats at the same table. 

5. One that attends the same school; a school- 
mate, : 

6. An officer in a merchant ship or ship of war, 
whose duty is to assist the master or commander. 
In a merchant ship, the mate, in the absence of the 
master, takes command of the ship. Large ships 
have a first, second, and third mate. 

In general, mate, in compound words, denotes an as- 
sistant, and ranks next in subordination to the prin- 
cipal ; as, master’s mate; surgeon’s mate, &c. 

- 7% (Pron. ma'ta.) Paraguay tea. [See Matre.] 
MATE, x. [Sp. and Port. mate; Fr. mat ; from Sp. ma- 
tar, to kill. 

In chess, the state of the king so situated that he 
can not escape. 

MATE, v.t. To match; 


Milton. 


to marry. Spenser. Shak. 


2. To equal ; to be equal to. : 
Por thus the mastful chestnut mates the skies. Dryden, 
3. To oppose ; to equal. ; 

I, i th’ way of loyalty and trut 

Dare mate a counder man than Surrey can be, Shak, 


MA’, v. t. [Fr. mater, to mate in chess; Sw. matta, 
to weaken, to enervate ; Sp. matar, to kill.] 


MAT 


‘Tv enervate : to subdue ; to crush. 
Audac'ty doth altaost bind and mate the weaker sort of minds, 


[Not used.]} OTe 
MATU’LESS, a. Having no mate or companion. 
MA'T’E-LOTE,z. [Fr.] A dish of food composed of 


many kinds of fish. . 

MA-TE-OL'O-GY, 7. [Gr. paracos, vain, and doyos, 
discourse. } . 

A vain discourse or inquiry. 

MA-TE-O-TECH’NY, n. [Gr. peratos, vain, and 
TEXVH, Arte; 

Any unprofitable science. 

MA’TER, 2. [L. mother.] In anatomy, the two mem- 
branes that cover the cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla- 
oblongata, and spinal cord, distinguished from each 
other by the epithets dura and pra. 

MA-TE’RI-A MED/I-CA, n. [L.] A general name 
for every substance used in medicine. Encyc. 

2. An auxiliary branch of the science of medi- 
cine, which treats of the nature and properties of all 
the substances that are employed for the cure of dis- 
eases, Ed. Encyc. 

MA-TE/RI-AL, a. [It. materiale; Fr. materiel; Sp. 
material ; from L. materia, matter. 

1. Consisting of matter ; not spiritual ; a3, material 
substance ; material bodies. 

2. Important; inomentous ; more or less necessa- 
ry ; having influence or effect. 

Hold them for Catholics or horetlcs, it is not a thing very material 

in this question, Hooker, 

Tn the account of simple Keas, I shall set down only such ax are 

Most material w vur presunt purpose, Locke. 

So we say, @ material point ; a material fault or er- 
ror; a material fact or consideration. 

3. Not furmal; substantial. qi 

4, Furnishing materials; as, material men. 

Wheaton, Rep. 

MA-TE/RI-AL, x. The substance or matter of which 
any thing is made; as, wool is the material of cloth ; 
rags are the material of paper. 

MA-TE/RI-AL-ISM, nr. The doctrine of materialists ; 
the opinion of those who maintain that the soul of 
man is not aspiritua! substance distinct from matter, 
but that it isthe result or effect of the organization 
of matter in the body. 

The irregulor fears of a future state had Leen supplanted by the 

materialism of Epicurus, A aeeminebere 

2. Matter; material substances in the aggregate. 

Onusual. almers. 

MA-TE/RI-AL-IST, 7. Onc who denies the existence 
of spiritual substances, and maintains that the soul 
of man is the resalt of a particular organization of 
matter in the body. 

MA-TE-RI-AL/I-TY,z. Material existence ; corpore- 
ity ; not spirituality. Digby. 

2. Importance ; as, the materiality of facts. 

Judge Chase. 

MA-TE/RLAL-IZE, v. t. To reduce toa state of mat- 
ter; also, to regard as matter. Reid. 

MA-TE/RI-AL-1Z-ED, pp. or a@ Reduced to a state 
of matter. 

MA-TE/RI-AL-IZ-ING, ppr.. Reducing to a state of 
matter. 

MA-TE#/RI-AL-LY, adv. In the state of matter. 

2. Not formally ; substantially. [Boyle. 

An fil intention may spoil an act materially good, South. 


3. In an important manner or degree ; essentially. 
It materially concerns us to know the real motives of 
our actions. 
MA-TE/RI-AL-NESS, zn. 
al, importance. 
MA-TE’RI-ATE, 
MA-TE/RI-A-TED, 
Consisting of matter. 
MA-TE-RI-A'TION, 2. 


The state of boing materi- 


a. [L. materiatus.] 


gen used. Bacon. 
he act of forming matter. 
[Not used.] Brown. 
MA-TE!'RI-EL, (ma-ta/re-el,) n. [Fr.] That in a 
complex system which constitutes the materials or 
instruments employed, as the baggage, munitions, 
provisions, &c., of an army, in distinction from the 
personel, or men; or the buildings, libraries, and ap- 
paratus of a college, in distinction from its officers. 
MA-TER/NAL, a. [L. maternus, from mater, mother.] 
Motherly; pertaining to a mother; becoming a 
mother; as, maternal love; maternal tenderness. 
MA-TER/NA -LY, adv. In amotherly manner. 
MA-TER/NI-TY, rn. [Fr. maternité.] 

The character or relation of a mother. 
MAT’FEL-ON, x. [Sp. and Port, matar, Dr. matsen, to 

kill, and felon. } 

A plant of the genus Centaurea, knap-weed. 
MATH, n. [Sax. math. 
MATHEMAPIC, 
MATH-E-MAT'I€- AL, / &», [Le mathemations.] 

1. Pertaining to mathematics; as, mathematical 

knowledge ; mathematical instruments. ; 

2. According to the principles of mathematics ; as, 

mathematical exactness. q 
MATH-E-MAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the 
laws or principles of mathematical science. 

2. With mathematical certainty ; emeee eb: 


ermath. 
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MATH-E-MA-TI//CIAN, (-tish‘an,) n. 
maticren. | : 

One versed in mathematics, 

MATH-E-MAT‘I€S, n. [L. mathematica, from Gr.: 
paOnparckn, from pavOavw, to learn; the v is proba- 
bly casuaJ, and the root belongs to Class Md, No. 10.] 

The scrence of quantity ; the science which treats 
of magnitude and number, or of whatever can be 
measured or numbered. This scienee is divided 
into pure or speculative, which considers quantity ab- 
stractly, without relation to matter ; and mzzed, which 
treats of magnitude as subsisting in material bodies, 
and is consequently interwoven with physical consid- 
erations. Arithmetic, geometry, algebra, trigonome- 
try, and conic sections, are branches of mathematics. 

MATH’E-MEG, n. A fish of the cod kind, inhabiting 
Hudson’s Bay. Pennant. 

MATH/ES, 7. An herb. Ainsworth. 

MA-THE'SIS, n. [Gr. pabnors.] 

Learning ; particularly, mathematics. [Little used.] 

Pope. 

MAT’IN, a. [Fr. matin, morning ; G. mette antindls 
L. matutinus. | 

Pertaining to the morning; used in the morning; 
as, a matin trumpet. 

MATIIN, xn. Morning. [Wot used.] Shake 

MAT’INS, n. pl. Morning worship or service ; morn- 
ing prayers or songs. 

The vigils are celebrated before them, and the nocturn and 

matins, for the saints whose the relics are, Stillrng/leet. 

The winged choristors began 

To chirp their mating. Cleaveland. 

2. Time of morning service ; the first canonical 
hour in the Roman Catholic church. 

MAT’RASS, 7. [Fr. matras; D. id. In French, the 
word signifies an arrow; Arm. matara, to throw 2 
dart. This verb coincides with D. mitto, It seems, 
then, to be so called from its long neck.] 

A cucurbit; a chemical vessel in the shape of an 
egg, or with a tapering neck open at the top, serving 
the purposes of digestion, evaporation, &c. Itis su- 
perseded, in the modern laboratory, by a flask. 

Nicholson. Quincy. “Brande. 

MATYRESS. See Mattress. 

MATRIX” [L. matrix, from mater, mother. } 

The womb; the cavity in which the fetus of an 
aniinal is formed and nourished till its birth. Encyc. 

MAT’RICE, (mat/ris,) x. A mold; the cavity in 
which any thing is formed, and which gives it shape ; 
as, the matriz of a type. 

2. The place or substance in which any thing is 
formed or produced; as, the matrix of metals; gang. 

3. In dyeing, the five simplé colors, black, white, 
blue, red, and yellow, of which all the rest are com- 

osed. Encyc. 

MAT’RI-CY-DAL, a. Pertaining to matricide. 

MAT’RLCIDE, n. [L. matricidium; mater, mother, 
and cedo, to slay.] 4 

1. The killing or murder of a mother. 

2. The killer or murderer of his nother. 

MA-TRI€/U-LATE, v. t. [L. matricula, a roll or reg-~ 
ister, from matriz.] 

To enter or admit to membership in a body or so- 
ciety, particularly in a college or university, by en- 
rolling the name in a register. Wotton. 

MA-TRI€’U-LATE, n. One enrolled ina register, 
and thus admitted to membership in a society. 


Arbuthnot. 
MA-TRI€/U-LA-TED, pp. or a. 


[Fr. mathe- 


Ne 


Brown., 


Entered or admitted 
to membership in a society, particularly in a uni- 


versity. 

MA-TRI€-U-LA’TION, n. The act of registering a 
name and admitting to membership. Aylife. 
MAT-RI-MO/NI-AL, a, [It. matrimoniale. See Mat- 

RIMONY,] . 


1. Pertaining to marriage; connubial; nuptial ; 
hymeneal ; as, matrimonial rights or duties. 
2. Derived from marriage. 


If he relied on that tide, he could he but a king at curtesy, and 
have riuther a matrimonial, than a regul power. Bacon. 


MAT-RI-MO’NI-AL-LY,adv. According to the man- 
ner or Jaws of marriage. Ayliffe. 
MAT-RI-MO/NI-OUS, a. Matrimonial. [Litie used.] 

Milton. 
MAT’RI-MO-NY, n. [L, matrimonium, from mater, 
mother.] J 
Marriage ; wedlock ; the union of man and woman 
for life ; the nuptial state. 


If any man know cause why this couple should not bs joined in 
holy matrimony, they are to declare It, Common Prayer, 


MA’TRIX. See Marrice. 
MAT’RON, n. [EFr. matrone; L, matrong ; from mater, 
mother. 
An elderly married woman, or an elderly lady. 
Johnson, Encyc. 
MAT’RON-AGE, n. The state of a matron. Burke. 
MAT’RON-AL, a, [L. matronalis. 
Pertaining to a matron ; suitable to an elderly lady, 
or to a married woman ; grave; motherly. Bacon. 
MAT’RON-HOOQD, n. State of a matron. 
MAT’RON-IZE, v.¢ To render matronlike. 
Richardson. 
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ete a aa Rendered matronlike. 
MAT’RON-IZ-ING, ppr. Teaaene matronlike. 
MAT’RON-LEKE, a, Having the manners of an el- 
derly woman ; grave; sedate; becoming a matron. 
MAT/RON-LY, a. Elderly ; advanced yous 


trange. 
MA-TROSS‘, n. _[D. matroos; Sw. Dan. and Russ. 
matros, a sailor; D. maat, a mate; maats, fellows, 
sailors; Fr. matelot. In Arm. martelot isa dolleague. 
The word seems to be from mate. 
Matrosses are soldiers in a train of artillery, who 
are next to the gunners, and assist them in Joading, 
firing, an Sate the guns, They carry firelucks, 
and march with the store-wagons as guards and as- 
sistants. ley. 2 
MAT’TA-MORE, n. In the a subtorranean re- 
sitory for wheat. ‘arkhurst. Shaw. 
MAT > (mat,) n Crude, black copper reduced, 
but not refined from sul hur, &c. Ure. 
2, A small plant u in South America as a sub- 
stitute for tea; Paraguay tea. S. E. Morse. 
MAT’TED, pp. or a. d with mats ; entangled. 
MAT’TER, 2. a Sp. and It. materia; Fr. matiére ; 
matery ; W. mater, what is produced, occasion, 
affair, matter ; madrez, pus, matter ; madru, to putrefy 
or dissolve. wen deduces mater from mad, what 
proceeds or advances, a good ; madu, to cause to pro- 
ceed, to render productive: m , beneficial, 
that is, advancing, progressive, ere we have a 
clear idea of the radical sense of good, which is, pro- 
ceeding, advancing, <A good is that which advances 
or promotes ; and hence we see the connection be- 
tween this word mad and matter, pus, both from pro- 


gressiveness, The original verb is in the Ar. Xo 
madda, to extend, to reach or stretch, to be tall, to 


thrust out, to excrete, to se pages wn ; de- 
rivatives, pus, sanies, matter. is verb, in Heb. 
and Ch., signifies, to m and is the same as 
the L. metior, Gr. perpew. In Dyriae: it signifies, to 
escape. 
1. Substance excreted from living animal bodies ; 
hat which is thrown out of discharged in a tumor 
il, or abscess ; pus ; purulent substance collected 
nan abscess, the effect of suppuration more or less 
perfect ; as, digested matter ; sanious matter. 
2. Body; substance extended ; that which is visi- 
ble or tangible; as, earth, wood, stone, air, vapor, 
water. 
'' 3.°In a more general and philosophic sense, the sub- 
stance of which all bodies are constituted. 

Mutt.r is usually divided by philosophical writers 
into three kinds or classes ; solid, liquid, and aériform. 
Solid substances are those whose parts firmly cohere 

. and resist impression, as wood or stone ; liquids have 

_ free motion among their parts, and easily yield to im- 

' pression, as water and wine. 4irifurm substances 
are elastic fluids, called vapors and yases, as air and 
oxygen gas 

4. Subject ; thing treated; that about which we 
ree or § ; eps dna a theaght or ex- 
cites emotion; as, this is matter o of i 
tude, or of astonishment. ct aa oe 

~~ Son of God, Savior of men, thy name 

Shall be the coplous matter of my song. 

5. The very thing supposed or intended. 

He grants the deluge to have come so very near the matter, that 

few escaped, Tillotson, 

6. Affair ; business. ; event ; thing ; course of things. 
Matters have succeeded well thus far; observe how 
matters ctand ; thus the matter rests at present ; thus 
the matter ended. 

To help the matter, the ulchemists call fn many vanities from 

astrology. Bacen. 

Bome young female seems to have carried mater co far, that 

she is ripe for asking advice. Spectator. 

7. Cause of any event, as of any disturbance, or 
of a disease, or of a difficulty. Whena moving ma- 
chine stops suddenly, we ask, what is tho matter? 
When a person is ill, we ask, what Is the matter? 
When a tumult or quarrel takes place, we ask, what 
fs the matter? 

8. Subject of complaint ; suit; demand. 

If the matter should be tried by duc! between viel ae ors 

Every great matter they shall Ls) to thee, but every small 

matter they shall judge. — Exod. xvii. 
9. Import ; consequence ; importance ; moment 


Milton. 


A het some, and some a poet cry; 

Ne matier which, #0 neither of them lle. Dryden, 
10. Space of time ; a portion of distance, 

I have thoughts to tarry a small matter. e0e, 

Away he goes, a mater of seven miles. L’Estrange. 


Upon the matter ; considering the whole ; taking all 
things into view. This phrase is now obsolete; but 
in lieu of it, we sometimes use, upon the whole mat- 
ter. 

Waller, with Sir Wiliam Balfour, exceeded in horse, but were, 

upon the whole matter, equal in foot. Clarendon, 

Jatter of record; that which is recorded, or which 
may be proved hy record. 
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MAT’TER, ». 4. LP ayant par origi ler ta rt ; 
used with it, this, or w. This ae 
that matters not; chiefly used in ve phrases ; 
as, what matters it? 


AE PERE UE TST ORS elie nS Seem Mae teed os 


2. To maturate ; to form - as matter 
ogee ; pus ; to-collect, 


Each slightsore mattereth. [Litileused,] Sidney. 


@ now uso Maturate.] 


MAT’TER, vt Toregard. fot used. 
MAT*TER-ED, pp. ; im ay 

2. 3 collccted, as perfect pus in an ab- 
scess, 


MAT’TER-LESS, a, Void of matter. B. Jonson. 
MAT/TER-OF-FA€T!-MAN, n. A term, of modern 
times, for a grave and precise narrator, May or 


aga lrer > ene who sticks to the matter of any fact. 

MAT‘T y & rulent ; generating pus; a 

mattery cough. Harood. 
2. Important. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 


MAT’TING, ppr. Covering with mats; entangling. 
MAT’TING, n. A texture composed of rushes, feos 
grass, straw, &c., used in packing various articles, 
and also for covering the floors of 
ee Materials for mats. = 
'TOCK, n. [Sax. mattucs W. matog. 
kind of pickax, having the iron edt 
stead Of ponmed. Smart. 
T’/TRESS, xn. [W. matras; D. id.; It. ert) 
. matratze; Fr. matelas ; Arm. matelagz, a cae 
Marress, according to the etymology, would a 
more correct spelling. | 
A quilted bed; a bed stuffed with hair, moss,or 
other soft material, and quilted. 


peel pe oh n. [L. mature, from maturus, mature, 
ripe. 

In pharmacy, a medicine, or application to an in- 
flamed part which promotes suppuration. Encyc. 
MAT’U-RATE, ».t. [L. maturo, to hasten, from ma- 

turus, ripe.] 
To promote perfect suppuration. 
MAT’U-RATE, v. i. To suppurate perfectly. 
MAT’U-RA-TE p. Perfectly suppurated. 


MAT’U-RA-TING, ppr. Suppurating perfectly, as an. 
abscess. 
MAT-U-RA'TION, 2. The process of ripening or 
coming to maturity ; ripeness. Bacon. 
2. The process of suppurating perfectly ; suppura- 
tion ; the forming of pus in inflammations. Quiacy. 
MAT'U-RA-T. a. Ripening; conducing to ripe- 
ness, 
2. Conducing to perfect sappuration, or the forma- 
tion of matter in an abscess, 


MA-TURE’, a. [L. maturus: Dan. moed, meeden. In 
W. méd is, complete, perfect, mature ; and i sig- 
nifies, to reap, L. meto. So ripe, jn Englia seems 


to be connected with reap. In Ch. NO” ai Ss, to 
come to, to reach, to be mature. See Meet.] ~ 
1, Ripe; perfected by time or natural growth; as, 
a man of mature age. e ri ete it to a young man 
who has arrived to the age when he is supposed to 
be competent to m his own concerns; toa 
oung woman who is fit to be married; and to el- 
rly men who have much experience. 
Their prince is a man of learning-and virtue, mature in yt 
ison, 
Mature tho virgin was, of Egypt’s raca, ior. 


How shall I meet or how accost the sage 
Unskilled In specch, nor yet mature of age? Pope, 


2. Brought to perfection ; used of ylants. The wheat 


is mature. 
3. Completed ; prepared; ready. The plan or 
scheme way mature. 


This lies glowing, and is mature for the violent breaking out. 
4, Come to suppuration. 


MA-TORE/, v. t, [L. maturo.] 
1. To ripen; to hasten to‘a perfect state; to pro- 
mote ripeness. 
Prick en apple with a full of holea, not deep, and smear it 
with sack, to see if virtual heat of the wine will not ma- 
ture it. Bacon. 


2. To advance toward perfection. 

ave indulged my lahors 

pape my Paeeneh cod shall bound my Inst. Pope. 
MA-TORE’, v. % To advance toward ess ; to be- 

~ come ripe or perfect. Wine matures by age, or by 
agitation in a long voyage. The judgment matures 
by age and experience. 

MA-TUR/ED, Pp. ora, Ripened; advaneed to perfec- 
tion ; prepare : 

MA-TORE’LY, adv. With ripeness ; completely. 

2. With full deliberation. A prince, entering on 
war, ought maturely to consider the state of his 
finances. 

3. Early ; soon. [4 Latinism, little used.] Bentley. 
MAT-U-RES/CENT, a. Approaching to maturity. 
MA-TUOR/ING, ppr. Ripening; being in or coming to 

a complete state, 
MA-TO’RI-TY, n. Ripeness ; a state of perfection 
MA-TORE’NESS, or com plesenem) as, the maturi- 
ty of age or of judgment; t ity of corn or of 
grass; the maturity of a plan or scheme. 
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2. In commerce, the maturity of a note or bill of ex- 
change is the time when it becomes due. L 


UAPIETENALS Fa (L. mottinu] 


Pertaining to the tone He-bert. 
MAT’WEED, 2. ~ A plant of tho genus Lygeum. 
UD/LIN, 2. [Corrupted from Ji who is 
painters with eyes and red with 


wo b 

waccing!) 

une fudaled ; spproaching to Sntoxtatin ; tu 
Aad the Jand maudlin crowd melts in her-praiss, Southern. 


MAUD‘LIN, 2. A plant of the genus Achillea. 
ye Ge [Fr. , il will; mal and 
MAU/GRE,$  gré. 


] 
n spite of; in opposition to; notwithstanding ; 
used only in Burlesque, : i 


This, mauger all the world, will I keep safe, Shak. 
MAU/KIN. See Marern, 

MAUL, 2. . malleus, See Maur. 

A ae mn also Maur, 
MAUL, v. ‘o beat and bruise with a heavy stick 

or cudgel ; to wound in a coarse manner. 

Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and maf. Pope. 
MAUL/ED, pp. Bruised with a heavy stick or cud 
MAUL/ING: ppr, Beating with a by aie = 
MAUL/-STICK, n. [G. mahlen-stoch. 

inters of 8 to keep the. 


The stick used b 
in 


(Fr. manche.] 


geen nei of uu noenae eee 
weight pounds troy, or 82 avoir. 
_ dupois. Tr cae 


».t and % To mut- 
ter; to murmur; to 


A ‘ . 
or MAUND/ER- ow Ber 


Obs. 
MACN/RIL, x In coal mines, a pick with two 
anks. 


UN’DY-THURS’DAY, zn. leh pen to be from 

. mand, a basket, because on that day princes used 

to give alms to the poor from their ets or from 

dies mandati, the day of command, on which day our 

Savior gave his great mandate, thet we should love 
one another. Lye. Joknson.] 

The Thursday in Passion-week, or next before 

Good-Friday. 
MAU-SO-LE’AN, a. Pertaining to a mausoleum; 


monumental. Burton. 
MAU-SO-LE’UM, 2. ae Fr. mausolée ; from Man 
solus, king of Caria, to whom Artemisia, his widow, 


erected a stately monument.] 
A magnificent tomb, or stately sepulchral mona- 
ment. 
MAU‘THER, z. A foolish young girl. Ue used,] 
OB. 


 Jons 
MAU-VAISE! HONTE', (mo-vaz! ont’,) ». [Fr.} 
Bashfulness ; false modesty. 
MA/VIS, x, [Fr. mauvis.] 
The throstle or song-thrush; Turdus musicus of 
Linneus. P. 
MAW, n. [Sax. maga; Sw. mage; D. maag; G. ma~ 
en. { 
= 1. The stomach of brutes ; applied to the stomach 
of human beings in contempt only. 


2. The craw of fowls. Arbutinot. 
MAWK, x. A maggot; aclattern, [Wot in usc.] 
AWKIING-LY, adv. ’ Slatternly ; sluttishhy. 
Bp. Taylor. 


MAWE/ISH, a. Apt to cause satiety or loathing. 
“So sweetly mawkish, end 20 smoothly dull. Pope. 
MAWK‘ISH-LY, adv. In a mawkish wa! 


MAWK/ISH-NESS, n. Aptness to cause Yoathin ; 


MAWES, 2. A great, awkward, il!-dressed girl. [7b 


gar. 
a TY, a. ba ae Local. Grose. 
MAW/MET, n. [from Mahomet.] A puppet Coren 


ly, an idol. [0 ales 3 
MAW/MET-RY, n. ‘The religion of Mohammed ; also, 
poms f een Chaucer, / 
MAW’MIS i, a. [from maw, or mawmet. F 
Foolish ;“sity ; idle ; nauseous. ? \ 
MAW/WORM, zn. A worm that infests the stomach, 
Harvey. ' 
MAX’IL-LAR a [L. mazillaris, from mazilla; the 
serge jaw-bone ; probably from the root 
of mash. 


oe to the jaw ? as, the mazillary bones or 
ands, 
MAX-IL/LLFORM, a. In the form of a cheek-bone. 


MAX-IL/LI-PED, n. . maxilla and foot. 
Jaw-foot ; a term Se to rapt Bea ge 
mouth in a crab, lobster, or 


ndages that cover 
Ln yerten 


et 


MAY 


MAX/IM, x. [Fr. mazime, It. massime, L, maximum, 
literally, the greatest. ] 
1, Anestablished principle or ol diss I @ prin- 
ciple generally received or admitted as true. It is 
nearly the same, in popular usage, as Axiom in phi- 
» losophy and mathematics. 
It is a mazim of state, that countries newly accuired, and not 
settled, are matters of burden, rather than of Lala 
‘COT. 


It ls their mazim, Love is love’s reward. Dryden. 
2. In music, the longest note formerly used, equal 
’ to two longs, or four breves ; a large. usby. 
MAX/IM-MON/GER, (-mung’ger,) x. One who deals 
much in maxims. Chesterfield. 
MAX/IM-UM, n [L.] In mathematics, the greatest 
_ number or quantity attainable in any given case ; op- 
posed to Minimum. 
MAY, 2». [L. Maius; Fr. Mai; It. Maggio; Sp. Mayo. 
1. The fifth month of the year, beginning wit 
January, but the third, beginning with March, as 
‘was the ancient practice of the Romans. 


pb a mawi. See Maip.] A young woman. 
Obs. 

: 3. The early part of life. 

- His May of youth and bloom of lustthood. Shak. 


KY, v. i. To gather flowers in May morning. Sidney. 
AY, verb auz.; pret. Micut. [Sax. magan, to be 
strong or able, to avail; D. meijen, or moogen; G. mb- 
‘gen; Russ. mogu. The old pret. Moucur is obsolete, 

ut not wholly extinct from our common people. The 
eense is, to strain or press. ] 
‘ 1, To be possible. We say, a thing may be, or may 
Mot be; an event may happen ; a thing may be done, 
Wf means are not wanting. 
’ 9, To have physical force ; to be able. 

Make the most of life you-may. Bourne. 


3. To have moral power ; to have liberty, leave, li- 
€ense, or permission ; to be permitted ; to be allowed. 
A man may do what the laws permit. He may do 
what is not against decency, propriety, or good man- 
wers. We may not violate the laws or the rules of 
good breeding. I told tho servant he might be ab- 
gent. 

Thou mayest be no longer steward. — Luke xvi. 

4, It is used in prayer and petitions to express de- 
‘sire. O, may we never experience the evils we dread. 
Bo also in expressions of good will. May you live 
‘happily, and be a blessing to your country. It was 
formerly used for Can, and its radical sense is the 
same. 

May be, itt may be, mayhap, are expressions equiva* 
lent to perhaps, by chance, peradventure, that is, itis 
ible to be. 

MAY'-AP-PLE, (ma/ap-pl,) x. The fruit of an Amer- 
ican plant, Podophyllum peltatum. 

MAY/BLOOM, x. The hawthorn. ; 

MAY'-BUG, n. A chafer; a buzzing insect. Ainsworth. 

MAY’BUJSH, zx. A plant of the eee Crategus. 

MAY'-DAY, 7. The first day of May. 

MAY!-DEW, (ma/da,) x. The dew of May, which is 
said to whiten linen, and to afford, by repeated dis- 
tillations, a red and odoriferous spirit. It has been 
supposed that from the preparation of this dew the 
Rosicrucians took their name. Encye. 

MAY’'DUKE, nr. A variety of the common cherry. 

MAY’FLOW-ER, n. A plant; a flower that appears 
in 7S k Bacon. 

MAY’FLY, x. An insect or fly that appears in May. 

MAY'-GAME Sport or diversi I ie ig 

Ne or diversion ; play such as 
used on the first of May. ed den, 

MAY!-LA-DY, nr. The queen or lady of May, in old 
May ‘ames. den. 

artes eres n. The lily of the valley, Convallaria 

is, 5 

MAY'-MORN, n. Freshness ; vigor. Shak. 

MAY’-POLE, n. A pole to dance round in May; a 

jong pole erected. 

MAY'-QUEEN, zn. A young female crowned with 
flowers as queen at the celebration of May-day. 

MAY'WEED, x. A low herb, Anthemis Cvitula, grow- 

MAY/HEM. See Marm. fine by roadsides, &c. 

Ne x. The gathering of flowere on May-day. 

Y'OR, x. [Fr. maire; Norm. maeu-, mair, meyre ; 

Arm. mear ; W. maer, one stationed, one that looks 
after or tends, one that Keeps or guards, a provost, a 
wayor, a bailiff; maer y biswal, a land steward, the 
keeper of a cow-lair ; maerdrev; a dairy hamlet ; ma- 
erdy,a dairy farm ; ‘on, a male keeper or dairy 
farmer; mceres, a female who looks after, a dairy 
Woman ; maeroni, the office of a keeper, superintend- 
e@ncy, mayoralty; Arm. miret, to keep, stop, hold, 
coinciding with Fr. mirer, L. miror, the primary sense 
of whichis precisely the same as in the Armoric. 
(See ApurzaBiz and Mrraore.) A mayor, then, was 
originally an overseer, and, among country gentle- 
men, a steward, a kind of domestic bailiff ;-rendered 
in the writing of the middle ages villicus. (See 
Spelman, ad voc.) The derivation of the word from 
L. major is undoubtedly an error.] 

The chief magistrate of a city, whdé, in London 
and York, is called lord mayor. The mayor of a city 
‘in America, is the chief judge of the city court, and 
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is assisted, in some gases at Jeast, by two or more 
aldermen. To the Jerd mayor of London belong 
several courts of judicature, as the hustings, court of 
requests, and court of common council. 
MAY/OR-AL-TY, x. The office of a mayor. Bacon. 
MAY/OR-ESS, n. The wife of a mayor. 
MAZ!/A-GAN, n. A variety of the common bean, 


Faba vul 
MAZ’/ARD, x. [probably from the root of mask; Fr. 
machoire. : : 
1, The jaw. [Vot used.] Shek. Hudibras. 
2. A black cherry. 
MAZ’ARD, ».t, To knock on the head. [Wot in use.] 
- JONSON. 


MAZ-A-RINE’, (maz-a-reen’,) n. A deep blue color. 
2. A particular way of Cressing fowls. 
3. A Jittle dish set in a large one. Ash. 
MAZE, nr. [Sax. mase, a whirlpool; Arm. mez, con- 
fusion or shame. The origia and affinities of this 
word are not ascertained.] : 
1A winding and turning; perplexed state of 
things; intricacy ; a state that embarrasses. 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled with mazes, and perplexed with error. Addizon. 
2. Confusion of thought ; perplexity ; uncertainty. 
3. A labyrinth. (a 2 A 
MAZE, v- t. To bewilder; to confound with intri- 
cacy ; to amaze. Spenser. 
MAZE, v.i. To be bewildered. [ Obs. Chaucer. 
MAZ/ED-NESS, nr. Confusion ; astonishment. [Obs] 


Chaucer. 
MAZ/ER, x. A maple cup. [Obs.] Spenser. Dryden.’ 
MA/ZI-LY, adv. With perplexity. 
MA/ZI-NESS, n. Perplexity. 
MAZ-O-LOG’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to mazology. 
MA-ZOL’O-GIST, 7, One versed in mazology. 
MA-ZOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. patos, a breast, Hes Noyos, 

discourse. ] 

That branch of zodélogy which treats of mammif- 
.erous animals. Edin. Encyc. 
MA/ZY, a Winding; perplexed with turns and 
windings ; intricate ; as, mazy error. Milton. 

To run the ring and trace the mazy round. Dryden. 


M. D.; Medicine Doctor, doctor of medicine. 

ME, pron. pers.; the objective case of J, answering to 
the oblique cases of ego, in Latin. [Sax. me; Goth. 
mik; G. mich; Fr. moi; L. mihi; Sp. mi; It. mi or 
me; Arm. me; Port. mim; D. my; Gaelic, mo; Hin- 
doo, mejko; Sans. me. The Hindoos use me in the 
neminative, as in Celtic and French, mi, mei.] 

Follow me; give to me; go with me. The phrase 
“I followed me close,” is not in use. Before think. 
as in methinks, me is properly in the dative case, and 
the verb is impersonal ; the construction is, it appears 


to mé. 

MEA/€OCK, nr. [Qu. meek and cock.] An uxorious, 
effersinate man. [Not used.] Johnson. 
MEA’€OCK, a. Tame; timorous; cowardly. [Not 
used, | Shak. 
MEAD, (meed,) x. [Sax. medo, medu, mead or wine » 
D. meede; G. meth; Dan. midd; W. mez; Ir. miodh or 
meadh; Arm. mez. In Gr. pelo is wine, as is madja 
in Sanscrit, and medo in Zend. In Russ. med or 
medaishoney. Ifthe word significs primarily liquor 
in general, it mey be allied to Gr. pudaw, L. madeo, to 
be wet, But it may have had its name from honey.j 

A fermented liquor consisting of honey and water, 
sometimes enriched with spices. Encyc. 

MEAD, (meed,) n, ([Sax. made, madewe; G. 

MEAD) Ww, (med’o,) } matte, a mat, and a meadow ; 
Ir. madhk. The senso is, extended or flat, depressed 
land. It is supposed that this word enters into the 
name Mediolanum, now Milan, in Italy; that ia, 
mead-land.] 

A tract of low Jand. In America, the word is ap- 
plied particularly to the low ground on the banks of 
rivers, consisting of a rich mold or an alluvial soil, 
whether grass land, pasture, tillage, or wood land ; 
as, the meadows on the banks of the Connecticut. 
The word, with us, does not necessarily imply wet 
land. This species of land is called, in the Western 
.Btates, bottoms, or bottom-land. The word is also 
used for other low or flat lands, particularly lands 
appropriated to the culture of grass. 

he word is said to be applied, in Great Britain, 
to lund somewhat watery, but covered with grass. 
Johnson. 
Meadow means pasture or grass land, annually 
*mown for hay ; but more particularly, Jand too moist 
for cattle to graze on in winter, without spoiling the 
sward. Encyc. Cyc. 
ate is used chiefly in poetry.] 
MEAD/OW-LARK,n. A well-known, beautiful bird 
Alauda magna of Wilson, often seen in meadows and 
open fields in the United States. Its note is clear, 
but melancholy. Encyc. Am. 
MEAD/OW-ORE, (med/é-,) n In mineralogy, con- 
choidal bog iron ore. Ure. 
MEAD/OW-BEOE, n. A plant of the genus Thalictrum. 
MEAD/OW-SAF’FRO , ™ A bulbous, medicinal 
plant of the genus Cclchicum. 
MEAD/O6W-SAX/I-FRAGE, nz, 
Seseli. 


A plant of the genus 
Partington. 
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MEAD/OW-SWELET, x. A plant of the genus Spt 


rea. 
MEAD/OW-WORT,n A plat. Drayton. 
Aan (me/dd-0,) a. Containing meadow. . 

E = a [Fr. maigre; Sp. and It. 
MBAGRI { (™®’gur,) a Te weer 

Dan. and Sw. magers Gr. pexxos, utxoos, small; alu 

lied to Eng. meek; Ch. IND, to be thin, to be de 

peed to subdue ; Ucb, 11D, id. Class Mg, No. 2, 
ent Pia ; lean ; destitute of flesh or having little 
flesh ; applied to animals. 

Meager were his looks ¢ 


Sharp missry had worn him to the bones. Shak. \ 


2. Poor; barren ; destitute of richness, fertility, or 
any thing valuable ; as, a meager soil ; meager lime- 
stone. Journ. of Science. 

3. Barren ; poor; wanting strength of diction, or 
richness of ideas or imagery ; as, a meager style or 
composition ; meager annals. 

MEA/GER, )v.% To make lean. [Not — 

MEA/GRE, nolles, 

MEA/GER-LY, adv. Poorly ; thinly. 

MEA/GER-NESS, n. Leangess; want of flech. 

2. Poorness ; barrenness} want of fertility or 1.ch- 
ness. 

3. Scantiness ; barrenness ; as, the meagerness of 
service. Bacon. 

MEAK, (meek,) x. A hook with a Jong handle. 

Tusser, 

MEAL, zn. [Sax. mal, a part or portion ; D. maal; G. 
mahl; probably from breaking. See the next word.] 

1. A portion of food taken at one time; a repast. 
It is customary, in the United States, to eat three 
meals in aday. The principal meal of our ancestord 
was dinner, at noon. 

2. A part ; a fragment ; in the word piecemeal. 

MEAL, n. (Sax. mealewe, melewe ; G. mehl; Sw. mibl; 
Dan. and D. meel; G. mehlicht, mealy, mellow ; W. 
mal, bruised, ground, smooth. This word seems to 
be alliod to mul, L. mola, and to L, inollis, Eng. mel 
low. The radical censo is, probably, to break, com 
Minute, or grind to fine particles, and hence th 
sense of softness; or the sense of softness may b 
from yielding or smoothness, and the verb may b* 
from the noun.] 

1. The sub-tance of edible grain ground to m | 
particles, and not bolted or sifted. Meal primar» 
Includes the bran as well as the flour. Since bolting 
has been generally practiced, the word meal is aut 
generally applied to the finer part, or flour, at least 
in the United States, though I believe it is sometimes 
so used. In New England, meal is now usually ap- 
plied to ground maize, whether bolted or unbolted, 
called Indian mcal or corn-meal, The words wheat- 
meal and rye-meal are rarely used, though not wholly 
extinct; and meal occurs, also, in oatmeal. { 

2. Flour ; the finer part of pulverized grain. [This 
sense is Now uncommon. | 

MEAL, »v.t. Tosprinkle with meal, or to mix meaj 
with. [Little reer ' 

MEAL/L-NESS, rx, The quality of being mealy ; soft. 
ness or smoothness to the touch. 

MEAL/-MAN, rn. <A man that deals in meal. 

MBEAL/-TIME, x, The usual time of eating meals. \ 

MEAL/Y, (mé‘le,) c. Having the qualities of meal; 
soft; smooth to the feel. 

2. Like meal; farinaceous ; soft; dry and friable ; 
as, a mealy potato ; a mealy apple. 

3. Overspread with something that resembles 
meal ; as, the mealy wings of an insect. Thomson. 
MEAL/Y-MOUTH-ED, a. Literally, having a soft 
mouth ; hence, unwilling to tell the truth in plain 
language ; inclined to epeak of any thing in softer 

terms than the truth will warrant. L’Estrange. 

MEAL/Y-MOUTH/ED-NESS, nr. Inclination to ex- 
press the truth in soft words, or to disguise the plain 
fact ; reluctance to tell the plain truth. 

MEAN, (meen,) a. [Sax. mene, gemene; the lattet 
word signifies common, L. communis, Jfean coincides 
in elements with Sax. maneg, raany, (nd the primary 
sense may be, a crowd, like vulgar, from L. vulcus, 
If the primary sense is small, it coincides with Ir 
mion, W. m&n, or main, Fr. menu, It. meno, L. minor 
and minuo, to diminish; but I think the word be< 
longs to the root of common. See Class Mn, No.2 
and 5. { 

1. Wanting dignity ; low in rank or birth; as, 
man of mean parentage, mean birth or origin. 

2. Wanting dignity of mind; low-minded ; base 5 
destitute of honor ; spiritless. 

Can you Imagine 1 80 mean could prove, 


To save my life by changing of my love? Dryden, \ 
3. Contemptible ; despicable, 
~ The Roman Jegions and great Cesar found 

Our fathers no mean foes, Philips. | 


4. Of little value; low in worth or estimation ; 
worthy of little or no regatd. 


We fast, not to pleass men, nor to promote any mean worldly 
interest. Smatridge. 


5. Of little value; humble; poor; as, a mean 
abode ; a mean dress. { 
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MEAN, a. [Fr. moyen; Sp. and Port. mediano; L. | MEAN/ING, ppr. ‘Having in mind; intending ; signi- 


medium, medius; Ir. meadhan. See Mrpp.z.] 
1. Middle ; at_anm equa] distance from the ex- 
tremes. ; 
According to the fittest style of lofty, mean, or lowly. Millon. 


9. Intervening; intermediate; coming between ; 
as, in the mean time or while. 
3. In mathematics, a term denoting a quantity hav- 
{ng an intermediate value between several others, 
which are formed according to any assigned law of 
_ guccession.. Brande. 
[MEAN, n. The middle point or place; the middle 
rate or degree; mediocrity; medium. Observe the 
golden mean. 


There is a mean in ull things, Dryden, 
But no authority of gods or men 
Allow of any mean in poesy. Roscommon. 


2. Intervening time; interval of time; interim; 
Meantiine. 
And in the mean, vouchsafe her honorable tomb. 


Here is an omission of time or while. 

3. In mathematics, a quantity having an intermedi- 
ate value between several others, which are formed 
according to any assigned law of succession. 

Brande. 

4, Measure ; regulation. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 

5. Instrument ; that which is used to effect an ob- 
ject ; the medium through which something is done. 

The virtuous conversation of Christians was a mean to work the 

conversion of t'g heathen to Christ, Hooker. 

In this sense, ‘means, in the plural, is generally 
used, and often with a definitive and verb in the 
singular. ion ees 5 

By this means be had them more at vantage. Bacon. 

A good character, when established, should not be rested on as 

an end, but employed asa means of doing good, Atterbury. 

6. Means, in the plural, income, revenue, re- 
sources, substance, or estate, considered as the in- 
strument of effecting any purpose. He would have 
built a house, but he wanted means. 3 

Your means are slender. Shak. 


7. Instrument of action or performance ; as, the 
great means of success. 
By all means ; certainly ; without fail. 
means. 
By no means; not at all; certainly not; not in any 
degree. 
The wine on this side of the lake is by no means 20 good as that 
on the other. Addison. 
By no manner of means; by no means; not the 
_ “least. Burke. 
By any means ; in any way ; possibly ; at all. 
If by Be cere I might attain to the resurrection of the dead. 


MEAN’TIME, in the intervening time. [In this 
EAN'WHILE; use of these words, there is an 
omission of in or in the; in the mean time.] 

EAN, v. tj; pret. and pp. Meant, (ment.) [Sax. 

‘\ menan, menan, to mean, to intend, also to re- 
late, to recite or tell, also to moan, to lament; G. 
meinen; D. meenen; Sw. mena; Dan. meener, mener ; 
Russ. mnyu, to think or believe ; Ir. smuainim. It 
coincides in origin with L. mens, Eng. mind. The 
primary sense is, to set or to thrust forward, to 
reach, stretch, or extend. So in L. intendo, to stretch 
onward or toward, and propono, to propose, to set or 
put forward. ] 5 

1. To have jp the mind, view, or contemplation ; 
to intend. . 
What mean you by this service? — Ex. xii. 

_ 2 To intend ; to purpose; to design, with refer- 
ence to a future act. 

Ye thought evil against me, but God meant it for good. —Gen. 1, 

3. To signify ; to indicate. 

What mean these seven ewe limbs? —Gon, xxi. 

What meaneth tho noise of this grout shout in the camp of the 
Hebrews ? — 1 Sam. iv. 

Go ye, and learn what that meaneth. — Matt. ix. 

MEAN, (meen,) v. i To have thought or ideas ; or 

) to have meanin Pope. 

ME-AN’DER, 2. [The name of a winding river in 
Phrygia.] u 

1, A winding course ; a winding or turning in a 
passage ; as, the meanders of the veins and arteries, 
Hale, 


Blackmore. 


2. A maze; a labyrinth; perplexity ; as, the mean- 
ders of the law. Arbuthnot. 
ME-AN’DER, »v. t. To wind, turn, or flow round ; to 
make flexuous, Drayton. 
ME-AN’DER, v. i. To wind or turn in a course or 
passage ; to be intricate. Shenstone. 
ME-AN’DER-ING, ppr. or a. Winding in a course, 

passage, or current. : 
ME-AN’'DER-ING, 2. A winding course. 
ME-AN’DRI-AN, a, Winding; having many turns. 
ME-AN-DRI/NA, n. A genus of corals with mean- 

dering cells, as the brain-stone coral. Mantell. 
ME-AN’DRY, Wir : 
ME-AN’DROUS, { a. inding ; flexuous. King. 


Spenser. 


Go, by ail 


Wohille liagestag rivers in meanders glide. 
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fying. 
2. Significant; as, a meaning look, 


) MEAN/ING, n, That which exists in the mind, view, 


or contemplation.as a settled aim or purpose, though 
not directly expressed. We say, this or that is not 
his meaning. 

2. Intention ; purpose ; aim; with reference to a 
future act. 

Iam no honest man, if there be any good meaning ae ye 

3. Signification. What is the meaning of all this 
parade? The meaning of a hieroglyphic is not al- 
ways obvious. : 

4. The sense of words or expressions ; that which 
is to be understood ; signification ; that which the 
writer or speaker intends to express or communicate, 
Words have a literal meaning, or a metaphorical 
meaning, and it is not always easy to ascertain the 
real meaning. 

5. Sense ; power of thinking. [Little used.] 
MEAN/ING-LESS, a. Having no meaning. 
MEAN/ING-LY, adv. Significantly ; intendingly. 
MEAN’LY, adu [See Mzan.] Moderately ; not ina 

great degree. 

In the reign of Domitian, poetry was meantly cultivated. [Not 

used.] Dryden. 

2, Without dignity or rank ; in a low condition ; 
as, meanly born. 

3. Poorly ; as, meanly dressed. 

4. Without greatness or elevation of mind ; with- 


out honor; with a low mind or narrow views. He |: 


meanly declines to fulfill his promise. 
Would you meanly thus rely 
On power you know I must obey ? Prior. 

5. Without respect; disrespectfully. We can not 
bear to hear others speak meanly of our kindred, 

MEAN'NESS, n Want of dignity or rank; low 
state ; as, meanness of birth or condition. Poverty is 
not always meanness; it may be connected with it, 
but men of dignified minds and manners are often 

oor. 
é 2. Want of excellence of any kind; poorness; 
rudeness, 

This figure is of a later date, by the meannese of the workman 

ship. Addison. 

3. Lowness of mind; want of dignity and eleva- 
tion; want of honor. Meanness in men incurs con- 
tempt. All dishonesty is meanness, 

4. Sordidness ; niggardliness ; opposed to Lrs=r- 
ALITY or CHARITABLENESS. JMeanness is very differ- 
ent from frugality. 

5. Want of richness; poorness; as, the meanness 
of dress or equipage. 

MEAN/’-SPIR/IT-ED, a. Having a mean spirit. 

MEANS, n. pl. Resources or income. 

2. Instrument for gaining an end ; as, by this 
means. [See Mzan.] 

MEANT, (ment,) pret. and pp. of Mzan. 

MEAR, 2. A boundary or limit. [See Mere.] 

Spenser. 

MEASE, ». [from the root of measure.] The quan- 
tity of 500; as, a mease of herrings. [Vot used in 
America. ] 

MEA/SLE, (mee’zl,)n. Aleper. [JVot in use.] 

Wiclif. 

MEA’SLED, (mee/zld,) a. [See Mzastzs.] Infected 
or spotted with measles, 

MEA/SLES, (mee/zlz,) n., with a plural termination. 
[G. maser,a spot; masig, measled ; D. mazelen; from 
sprinkling or from mixing. Class Ms, No. 14, 15.] 

1, A contagious disease of the human body, usu- 
ally characterized by a crimson rash upon the skin, 
in stigmatized dots, grouped in irregular circles or 
crescents ; appearing about the third day, and termi- 
nating about the seventh; preceded by symptoms 
like catarrh, and accompanied by a constitutional 
febrile affection, which is either a synochus oran ex- 
quisite typhus. 


2. A disease of swine. R. Jonsen. 

3. A disease of trees. Mortimer. 
MEA’SLY, (mee/zly,) ai Infected with measles or 

eruptions. Swift. 


MEAS’UR-A-BLE, (mezh’ur-a-bl,) a. [See Measurz.] 
That may be measured ; susceptible of mensuration 
or computation. Bentley, 

- 2. Moderate; in small quantity or extent. 
MEAS/UR-A-BLE-NEsSs, (mezh/ur-a-bl-ness,) n. The 
quality of admitting mensuration. 
MEAS’/UR-A-BLY, (mezh’ur-,) adv, 

a limited degree. 

MEAS/URE, (mozh/ur,) n. [Fr. mesure; It. misura: 
Sp. medida; Arm. musur or musul; Ir. meas; W. 
meidyr and mesur; G, mass, measure, and messen, to 
Moasure ; D. maat; Sw. matt; Dan. maade, measure, 
and mode; L. mensura, from mensus, with a casual n, 
the participle of metivr, to measure, Eng. to mete ; Gr. 
HET OO, pETpEW. With these correspond the Eng. mect, 
fit, proper, and meet, the verb; Sax. gemet, meet, fit ; 
metan and gemettan, to meet or meet with, to find, to 
mete or measure, and to paint. The sense is, to come 
to, to fall, to happen, and this sense is connected 
with that of stretching, extending, that is, reaching 


Moderately ; in 


MEAS/URE, (mezh'ur,) v. t. 
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=  . 
to; the latter gives the sense of measure. We tind 
im Heb, 10, measure; 1D, to mete, to measure. 


This word, in Ar. wo madda, signifies to stretch 


or extend, to draw out in length or time; as do other 
verbs with the same elements, under one ef which 
we find the meta of the Latins, The Ch. nv» sig- 
nifies, to come to, to arrive, to reach, to bo mature, 
and N¥D, in Heb, Ch. and Eth., signifies, to find, fo 
come to. Now, the Saxon verb unites in itself the 
significations of all three of the Oriental verbs. ] 

1. The whole extent or dimensions of a thing, in- 
cluding length, breadth, and thickness. 

The measure thereof la longer than the earth and broader than. 

sea. —Job xi. 

It is applied, also, to length or to breadth sepa- 
rately. 

2. That by which extent or dimension is ascer- 
tained, either length, breadth, thickness, capacity, or 
amount; as, arod or pole is a measure of five yards 
and a half; an inch, a foot, a yard, are measures of 
length ; a gallon is a measure of capacity. Weights 
and measures should be uniform. Silver and gold 
are the common measure of value. } 

3. A limited or definite quantity ; as, a measure of 
wine or beer. 

4, Determined extent or length ; limit. 


Lord, make me to know my end, and the measure of my daya, 
— Ps, xxxix. ~ 


5. A rule bj which any thing is adjusted or pro+ 
portioned. ian 
God’s goodness Is the measure of his providence. More. ~ 


6. Proportion ; quantity settled. * sett i 
Tenter not into the particulars of*the law of nature, or its 

ures of punishment; yet there is suchalaw. — Locka, 
7 Full or sufficient quantity. -/ 


4 Tl never pause again, ~ 
Till either death hath closed these eyes of mine, 
Or fortune given me measure of revenge. 


8. Extent of power or office. - a 
We will not boast of things without our measure. —2 Cor. x 
9. Portion allotted ; extent of ability. 


If else thou seekest 
Aught not surpassing human measure, say. 


10. Degree ; quantity indefinite. — 
I have Inid down, in some measure, the description of the old 


Miltons 


world. 4 
A great measure of discretion,js to be used in the performance of 
confession. Taylor. 


11. In music, that division by which the motion of 
music is regulated ; or the interval or space of time 
between the rising 2ad falling of the hand or foot of 
him who beats time. This measure regulates the 
time of dwelling on each note. Encyc. 

12. In poetry, the measure or meter is the manner 
of ordering and combining the quantities, or the long 
and short syllables. Thus hexameter, pentameter, 
Iambic, Sapphic verses, é&c., consist of differen 
measures. Encyc. 

13. In dancing, the interval between steps, cor 
responding to the interval between notes in the 
music. ie 

My legs can keep no measure in delight. Shak. 

Hence, a dance. Walter Scott. 

14. In geometry, any quantity assumed as one, oF 
ur‘ty, to which other homogeneous or similar quanti- 
ties are referred asastandard of comparison. Brande, 

15. Means to an end; an act, step, or proceeding, 
toward the accomplishment of an object; an exten- 
sive signification of the word, applicable to almost every 
act préparatory toa final end, and by which it is to bé 
attained. Thus we speak of legislative measures, 
political measures, public measures, prudent measures, 
a rash measure, effectual measures, inefficient meas« 
ures. 


16. In geology, the term measures is sometiines 
usod fur beds or strata; as, coal measures; lead 
measures. Brande. 


In measure; with moderation ; without excess, 

Without measure; without limits; very largely o 
copiously. : 

To have hard measure ; to be harshly or oppressive- 
ly treated. 

Lineal or long measure; measure of length; the 
measure of lines or distances, 

Liquid measure ; the measure of liquors. 
To compute or ascertain 
extent, quantity, dimensions, or capacity, by a cer- 
tain rule or standard ; as, to measure land ; to mcasure 
distance ; to measure the altitude of a mountain ; to 
measure the capacity of a ship or of a cask, 

2. To ascertain the degree of any thing; as, to 
measure the degrees of heat, or of moisture. 

3. To pass through or over. 


We must measure twenty miles to-day, Shak, 
The vessel p'ows the sea, 
And measures back with speed her-lormer way. Dryden, 


4, To judge of distance, extent, or quantity ; a9, 
to measure any thing by the eye. 

Groat are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 

Thy power; what thought can measure thee ! 


(Mitton 
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'B. To adjust ; to proportion. 
ure a contented it, measure your dealres yur for- 

“ia ae hot your pts your danieee, Peter: 

6. To allot or distribute by measure. 

With what meagure ye mete, it ahall be measured to you egain. 

— Matt._vil. 

AS/URE, v. i. To be of a certain extent, or to 
have a certain length, breadth, or thickness; as, 
cloth measures three fourths of a yard ; a tree meas- 
ures three feet in diameter. 

LEAS’ emg (mezh/urd,) pp. Computed or ascer- 
tained by a rule or standard ; adjusted ; proportioned ; 
passed over. 

) 2 a. Equal; uniform; steady. He walked with 
measured 3 

' 3. Limited or restricted ; as, in no measured terms. 

WEAS/URE-LESS, (mezh/ar-less,) a. Without meas- 
ure ; unlimited ; immeasurable. Shak, 

MEAS'URE-MENT, (mezh/ur-ment,) x. The act of 
measuring ; mensuration. urke, 

WEAS’UR-ER, (mezh/ur-er,) 2» One who measures ; 
one whose occupation or duty is to measure commod- 
ities in market. 

MEAS/UR-ING, (mezh'ur-ing,) ppr. Computing or 
ascertaining length, dimensions, capacity, or amount. 

2. a. Used in measuring ; as, a measuring-rod. 

3. a. A measuring cast; a throw or cast that re- 
‘quires to be measured, or not to be distinguished 
Tom another but by measuring. Waller. 
MEAT, (meet,)n. |Sax. mete, mete; Goth. mats; Sw. 
mat; Dan. mad; Hindoo, mas. In W. maethu signi- 
fies, to feed, to nourish, Corn. methia. In the lan- 
guage of the Mohegans, in America, meetseh signifies, 

eat thou ; meetsoo, he eats. Qu. maize and mast.] 

1, Food in general; any thing eaten for nourish- 
ment, either by man or beast. 

And God said, Behold, 1 have pe you every herb—to you it 

shall be for meat. .— Gen, I. 

Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you. — Gen, ix. 

Thy carcass shal! be meat to all fowls of the air.— Deut. xxviii. 

2. The flesh of animals used as food. Tibis is now 
the more usual sense of the word. The meat of carniv- 
orous animals is tough, coarse, and ill-flavored. The 
meat of herbivorous animals is generally palatable. 

3. In Scripture, spiritual food ; that which sustains 
and nourishes spiritual life or holiness. 

My fiesh is meat indeed. —John vi. 
4, Spiritual comfort ; that which delights the soul. 
My meat is to do the wi"! of Him that sent me. —John iv. 


6. Products of he earth proper for food. Hab. li 
6. The more ostruse doctrines of the gospel, or 
mysteriés of religcon. Heb. v. 
. Ceremonial ordinances. Heb. xiii. 
To sit at meat ; to sit or recline at the table, 
Scripture. 
MEAT’ED a. Fea fattened. [Wot used.] T'usser. 
MEATHE,n. [W.mez See Mzap.] Asweet liquor 
or drink ; mead. [Wot used.] Afilton. 
MEAT! OF/FER-I G, ». An offering consisting of 
tieat -+ food, in distinction from a drink-offtring. 
MBAT Y,a. Fileshy, but not fat. [Zoeal.] Grose. 
MEAW L, (miile.) -See Mewt. 
MEAZ’/LING, ppr. Falling in small drops ; properly, 
' Mizzurna, or rather Mistiina, from mist. Arbuthnot. 
ME-€HAN’IE, a [L. mechawicus; Fr. mecha- 
WE-CHAN'IE-AL,§ nique; Gr. pnxavixos, from pr- 
xavn, @ machine. 
1. Pertaining to machines, or to the art of con- 
structing machines; pertaining to the art of making 


wares, ze, instruments, furniture, &c. We say, 
& man mployed in mechanical labor; he lives by 
mechanica} occupation. 


2. Constructed or performed by the rules or laws 
of mechanics, The work is not mechanical. 

3. Skilled in the art of making machines; bred to 
manual labor. Johnson. 

4, Pertaining to artisans or mechanics ; vulgar. 

‘o make a god, a hero, or a king, 
id to a mechanic dialect. Roscommon, 

5. Pertaining to the principles of mechanics, in 
ppllosophy 3 as, ical powers or forces; a me- 
chanic “A Asade le. 

6. N action or performance without design or 
reflection, from the mere force of habit. 

7. Acting by physical power. 

The terms mechanical and chemical are thus distin- 
guished : those changes which ‘bodies undergo with- 
out altering their constitution, that is, losing their 
identity, such as changes of place, of figure, é&c., 
are mechanical ; those which alter the constitution of 
bodies, making them different substances, as when 
flour, yeast, and water unite to form bread, are chem- 
ical. In the one case, the changes relate to masses 
of matter, as the motions of the heavenly bodies, or 
the action of the wind on a ship under sail; in the 
other case, the changes occur between the parti- 
cles of matter,.as the action of heat in melting lead, 
or the union of sand acd lime forming mortar. Most 
of what are usually called the mechanic arts are 
aged mechanical, and partly chemical. 

‘echanical solution of a lem ; a solution by any 
Art or contrivance not strictly geometricai, as by 
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means of the ruler and compesses and other instru- 
ments. ‘arlow. 

ME-CHAN‘IC, x. A person whose occupation is to 
construct machines, or goods, wares, instruments, 
furniture, and the like. 

2. One skilled in a mechanical occupation of art. 

ME-CHAN’I€-AL-LY, ado. According to the laws 
of mechanism, or good workmanship. 

2. By physical force or power. 

3. By the laws of motion, without intelligence or 
design, or by the force of habit. We say, a man 
arrives to such perfection in playing on an instru- 
ment, that his fingers move mechanically. 

Mechanically turned or inclined ; naturally or habit- 
ually disposed to use mechanical arts. Swift. ~ 

Mechanically solved; solved in a way not strictly 
geometrical. [See Mecuanicat.] 

ME-€HAN'IC-AL-NESS, nr. ‘The stato of being me- 
chanical, or governed by mechanism. 

ME-€HAN’IE-AL PHI-LOS/O-PHY, n. That branch 
of natural philosophy which treats of the laws of 
the equilibrium and inotion of bodies, Olmsted, 

ME-€HAN’IC€-AL POW’ERS, n. pl. Certain instru- 
ments or simple machines employed to facilitate the 
moving of weights or the overcoming of resistance. 
They are the lever, wheel, and axle, pulley, screw, 
inclined plane, and wedge. Hutton. 

ME€H-A-NI''CIAN, (mek-a-nish’an,) x, One skilled 
in mechanics. ‘ 

ME-CHAN'IES, 2. Thatscience which treats of the 
doctrines of motion. It investigates the forces by 
which bodies are kept either in equilibrium or in 
motion, and is accordingly divided into statics and 
dynamics, 


It is a well-known truth In mechanice, that the actual and 
theoretical powers of a machine will never coincide. 
J. Apuleton, 


ME€H’ AN-ISM, (mek'an-izm,) x. The construction 
of a machine, engine, or instrument, intended to 
apply power to a ugeful purpose ; the structure of 
parts, or manner in which the parts of a machine 
are united to answer its designs; also, the purts 
themselves. 

2. Action of a machine, according to the laws of 
mechanics. : 

MEC€H/AN-IST, 2, The maker of machines, or one 
skilled in mechanics. 

ME€H’AN-IZE, v. t. To subject to contrivance, art, 
or skill ; to form by contrivance or design. 

ME€H!AN-IZ-ED, pp. Made by art, design, or skill. 

ME€H!/AN-IZ-ING, ppr.. Forming by art or skill. ' 

ME€H-AN-OG/RA-PHIST, n. An artist who, by me- 
chanical means, multiplies copies of any works of 


art. 
ME€H-AN-OG’/RA-PHY,x. (Gr. nnxavn, a machine, 
and ypagw, to write or engrave.] 

The art of multiplying copies of a writing, or any 
work of art, by the use of a machine. Elmes, 

ME€H'LIN, 2. _A species of Jace, made at Mechlin. 
ME-CHO/A-€AN or ME-CHO/A-€AN, 2. White jal- 
ap, the root of an American species of Convolvulus, 
from Mechoacan, in Mexico; a purgative of slow 
operation, but safe. Encyc. 
MEC€/ON-ATE, 2. A salt consisting of meconic acid 
ME-CON’I€, a. [Gr. pnxw», a poppy.) [and a base, 
eas acid is a peculiar acid contained in opium. 
‘T- 
MEG’O-NING” { n. [Gr. pnxwy, a poppy.) 

A proximate principle, and, as is supposed, on@ Of 
the active principles of opium. It is composed of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, without any nitro- 
gen. It is not an alkaloid, but may yet prove to be 
an acid, to the suspicion of which its composition 
would Jead. 

ME€/O-NITE, n. A small sandstone; ammite. 
Coze, Da Costa, ~ 
ME-€Q/NI-UM, 2. [Gr. wnxwvtov, from pnxwv, poppy] 

1, The fe jason juice of the poppy, which has 
the virtues of opium in a feeble degree. 

Coze. Encye. 

2. The first feces of infants. Coxe. 

MED/AL, n._ [Fr. medaille; It. medaglia; Sp. medalla ; 
Arm. metallinn; from LL. metallum, metal. Qu. .Ar. 


--- 


Ma. matala, to beat or extend by beating. Class 


Md, No. 45.] 

A piece of metal in the form of a coin, stamped 
with some figure or device either to preserve the 
memory of some ga pore ai hinge or event, or to 
serve as a reward of merit. he coins of the an- 
cients are also called medals, 

MED/AL-ET, ». A small medal not intended for 
general circulation. Pink. 
MED/AL-IST, 2. A person that is skilled or curious 
in medals. Johnson. 

2. One who has gained a medal as the reward of 

Rev. 


merit. 
ME-DAL/LIO, a, Pertaining to a medal or to medals. 


< Addison. 
ME-DAI/LION, (me-dal’yun,) », [Fr., from medal.] 
1. A large antique medal. 
2, The representation of a medallion. 
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3. In architecture, any circular tablet on which are 

nted embossed figures or bustos, Elmes. 

D/AL-UR-GY, n. [Medal and epyov, work. 

The art of making and striking medals and other 
coins, 

MED/DLE, (med/dl,) v. & [D. middelen, to mediate; 
G. mittler, middle, and mediator ; Sw. medlare; Dan. 
midler,a mediator. Qu. Sw. meddela, Dan. meddeler, 
to communicate or participate ; med, with, and dela, 
decler, to deal. Meddle seems to be connected with 
medley, a mixture. Chaucer and Spenser use medle, 
to mix, and the G. mittler is evidently from mitte, 
mittel, middle, which seems to be connected with 
mit, with, In W. mid signifies an enclosure. Per- 
haps all these words may belong to one family.] 

1. To have to do; to take part; to interpose and 
act in the concerns of others, or in affairs in which 
one’s interposition is not necessary ; often with the 
sense of intrusion or officiousness, ; 

I have thus far been an upright Judge, not beetil Oeli the 

design vor disposition, yden. 

‘What hast thou to do to meddle with the affairs of my family ? 

Arbuthnot, 

Why shouldst thou meddle to thy hurt >—2 Kings xiv, 

2. To have to do; to touch; to handle. Meddle 
not with edge-tools, is an edmonition to children. 
When the object is specified, meddle is properly {ol- 
lowed by with or in; usually by the former. f 

The civil lawyers —have meddled in a matter that belongs not 

to them. Locke. 


To meddle and make; to intrude one’s self into an- 


other person’s concerns. Holloway. 
MED’'DLE, v.t. ‘To mix; to mingle. 
He smeddled his talk with many a tear. [ Obs.) Spenser, 


MED’/DLED, pp. Mingled; mixed. 

MED/DLER, nz. One that meddles ; one that interfe 
or busies himself with things in which he has no 
concern; an officious person ; a busybody. Bacon, 

MED/DLE-SOME, (med/dl-sum,) @ Given to med- 
dling; apt to interpose in the affairs of others; of- 
ficiously intrusive, 

MED’DLE -SOME-NESS, n. Officious interposition in 
the affairs of others. Barrow, 
MED/DLING, ppr. Having -to do; touching; han- 
dling ; officiously interposing in other men’s con- 

cerns, 

2. a. Officious; busy in other men’s affairs ; gs,a 
meddling neighbor. ‘ 

MED’DLING, n. Officious interpositien. 

MED/DLING-LY, ado. Officiously ; interferingly. ~~ 

ME-DI-4/VAL, a. Of the middle ages. [See Mz¢ 
day 

ME/DI-AL, a. [L. medius, middle.] 

Mean ; noting a mean or average. 

Medial allization, is a method of finding the value 
of a mixture consisting of two or more ingredients 
of different quantities and values. In this case, the 

uantity and value of each ingredient are given, (’ 

ME/DLANT, x. In music, an appellation given to the 
third above the key-note, because it divides the in- 
terval between the tonic and dominant into two 
thirds. Rousseau. Busby. 

ME-DI-AS/TINE, n. [Fr. L. mediastinum.] The mem- 
branous septum of the chest, formed by the duplica- 
ture of the pleura under the sternum, and dividing 
the cavity into two parts. 

ME/DI-ATE, a. [Fr. mediat; It. mediato; from L 
medius, middle. 

i. Middle ; being between the two extremes, 

Anxious we hover in a mediate state, Prior. 


2, Interposed; intervening; being between two 
objects. 
Soon the mediate cloucls shall be dispelled. Prior, 


3. Acting by means, or by an intervening cause or 
instrument. Thus we speak of mediate and immedi- 
ate causes. The wind that propels a is the im 
mediate cause of its motion; the oar With which a 
man rows a boat is the immediate cause of its motion ; 
but the rower ia the mediate‘cause, acting by meang 
of the oar. 

ME’DI-ATE, v. i, To interpose between parties, as 
the equal friend of each ; to act indifferently between 
contending parties, with a view to reconciliation ; to 
intercede. The princo that mediates between na- 
tions and prevents a war, is the benefactor of both 

rties, 
a. To be between two. [Little used.] Digby. 

ME’/DI-ATE, v. t. To effect by mediation or interpo- 
sition between parties ; as, to mediate a peace, 

Clarendon. 
2. To limit by something in the middle. [Wot used.] 
Holder. 
ME’DI-A4-TED, pp. Interposed between parties, 
2. Effected hy mediation. 
M£E’DI-ATE-LY, adv. By means or by a secondary 
cause, acting between the first cause and the effect. 
God worketh all things amongst us mediately by secondary 
ee nts anor to A, and A ts Valor th i to 
3 this cant B holds lands Immediately of A, but 
mediately of the king. Blackstone. 

ME/DI-A-TING, ppr. Interposing ; effecting by me- 

diation. 
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DI-A/TION, ». [Fr., from L. medius, middle.] 

1, Interposition; intervention; agency between 
mities at variance, with a view to reconcile them. 
[he contentions of individuals and families are 
often terminated by the mediation of friends. The 
controversies of nations are sometimes adjusted by 
mediation. The reconciliation of sinners to God b 
the mediation of Christ, is a glorious display of di- 
vine benevolence, 

2. Agency interposed ; intervenient power. 

The soul, during {ts residence in the body, does all ing by the 

mediation of the passions, louth. 

3. Intercession ; entreaty for another. 

ME-DI-AT-I-ZA/TION, n. The annexation of the 
smaller German sovereignties to the larger contigu- 
ous states ; thus making them mediately, though not 
immediately, dependent on the empire. The verb to 
mediatize has sometimes been used ina similar sense. 

Brande, 

ME/DI-A-TOR, x. [Fr. mediateur.] : 

1, One that interposes between parties at variance 
for the purpose of reconciling them. 

2, By way of eminence, Christ is THs Meprartor, 
the divine Intercessor through whom sinners may be 
reconciled to an offended God. Tim, ii. 

Christ is a Mediator by nature, a8 partaking of both natures, 

divine and human; and Mediator by office, as transacting 
matters between God and man, Waterland, 


ME-DI-A-TO’/RI-AL, a. Belonging to a mediator ; as, 
mediatorial office or character. [Meprarory is not 


used, 
ME DI-A-TO/RL-AL-LY, adv. Inthe manner of a me- 
diator. 
ME-DI-A’TOR-SHIP, x. The office of a mediator. 
MéE/DI-A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to mediation. 
ME-DI-A/TRESS, ) x. A female mediator. 
ME-DI-A’/TRIX, _ Ainsworth, 
MED/I€, x. A plant of the genus Medicago, to which 
lucern belongs. The sca~medic is of the same genus; 


the medic vetch is of the genus Hedysaram. Loudon. 
2. Pl. The science of medicine. [Obs.] 
MED/I€-A-BLE, a. [See Mepicav.] That may be 


cured or healed. 
MED‘I€-AL, a. [L. medicus, from medeor, to heal ; 
Gr. pudixos, pyndopac; pndrs, cure.] 

1, Pertaining to the art of healing diseases ; as, the 
medical profession ; medical services, 

2. Medicinal ; containing that which heals; tend- 
ing to cure ; as, the medical properties of a plant. 

5. Adapted, intended, or instituted to teach med- 

In this country, medical schools are 
. comparatively of recent date. Hosack. 
MED’I€-AL JU-RIS-PRO’/DENCE, n. The science 

which applies the principles and practice of the dif- 
ferent branches of medicine to doubtful questions in 
courts of justice. Bouvier. 

MED‘I€-A LY, adv. In the manner of medicine ; 

according to the rules of the healing art, or for the 
lew of healing ; as, a simple or mineral medical- 
'y used or applied. : id 

2. In relation to the healing art; as, a plant med- 
ically considered. 

MED/I€-A-MENT, n, [Fr., from L. medicamentum.] 

Any thing used for ealing diseases or wounds; a 
medicine ; a pha Maga DE Coxe. 

MED-I€-A-MENT’A ,@ Relating to healing appli- 
cations ; having the qualities of medicaments. 
MED-I€-A-MENT’AL-LY, adv. After the manner of 
healing applications. 
MEN/I€-AS-TER, zn. A quack. Whitlock. 
MEO/IC-ATE, v.t. [L. medico.] 

1. To tincture or impregnate with healing sub- 
stances, or with any thing medicinal. Arbuthnot, 

2. To treat with medicine ; to heal ; to cure. 

MED/I€-A-TED, pp. or a. Prepared or furnished with 
any thing medicinal. 

Rey with medicine. 

MED/I€-A-TING, ppr. Impregnating with medical 
substances ; preparing with any thing medicinal, 

2. Treating with medicine. 

MED-I€-A/TION, x. The act or process of impreg- 
nating with medicinal substances ; the infusion of 

| medicinal virtues. Bagon. 

2. The use of medicine. Brown. 

MED/I€-A-TIVE, a. Curing; tending to cure. 
ME-DIC/IN-A-BLE, a. Having the properties of med- 
icine ; medicinal. [The lutter is the word now used.] 

Bacon. Wotton. 

ME-DIC/IN-AL,, (me-dis’in-al,) a. [L. medicinalis.] 

1, Having the property of healing or of mitigating 
disease ; adapted to the cure or alleviation of bodily 
disorders ; a8, medicinal plants ; medicinal virtues of 
Minerals ; medicinal springs. The waters of Sara- 
“toga and Ballston are remarkably medicinal, 

2. Pertaining to medicine; as, medicinal days or 
hours. Quincy. 
ME-DIC/IN-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of medicine ; 

with medicinal qualities, ; 

2. With a view to healing; as, to use a mineral 
medicinally. 

MED‘I-CINE, (med/e-sin,) n. 
dear, 
med' 


ical science. 


[L. medicina, from me- 
to cure; vulgarly and improperly pronounced 


-] 
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1. Any substance, liquid or solid, that has the 
property of curing or mitigating disease in animals 
or that is used for that purpose. Simples, plants, an’ 
minerals, furnish most of our medicines. Even poi- 
sons, used with judgment and in moderation, are safe 
and efficacious medicines. Medicines are internal or 
external, simple or compound. 

2. The art of preventing, curing, or alleviating the 
diseases of the human body. Hefice we say, the 
study of medicine, or a student of medicine. 

3. In the French sense, @ physician. [JVot in use.] 

Shak. 


MED’I-CINE, ». t. To affect or operate on as medi- 
cine. [Not used. Shak. 
{E-DVE-TY, n. [Fr. medieté; L. medictass from L. 
[Little 


medius, middle.] : 
The middle staté or part; half; moiety, 
Brown. 


used.] 
ME-DI-E£/VAL, a. [L. medius and e@vus.] 
In history, pertaining to the middle ages. 
ME’DIN. n. In Egypt, the fortieth part of a pi- 
ME-D{'NO, aster; a para. McCulloch. P. Cyc. 
Mi/DI-O-€RAL, a, [L. mediocris.] Being of a mid- 
dle quality ; indifferent; ordinary ; as, mediocral in- 
tellect. [Rare.] Addison. 
M&/DI-6-€RE, (mé/de-d-ker,) a, [Fr., from L. medi- 
ocris.| Middling. [ Obs. 

ME/DL-G-€RIST, n. A person of middling abilities, 
Not oon Swift. 
ME-DI-O€/RI-TY, n. [L. mediocritas, from mediocris, 

middling ; medius, mi aes 
1. A middle state or degree ; a moderate degree or 
rate. A mediocrity of condition is most favorable to 
morals and happiness, A mediocrity of talents, well 
employed, will generally insure respectability. 
Men of age seldom drive business home to the full period, but 
content themselves with a mediocrity of success, Bucon, 
2. Moderation ; temperance. 
ye owe obedience to the law of reason, which teacheth medioo- 
rity in meats and drinks, Hooker. 
MED’I-TATE, v. i. [L.*meditor; Sp. meditar; Fr. 
mediter.] 

1. To dwell on any thing in thought ; to contem- 
plate; to study; toturn or revolve any subject in 
the mind ; appropriately, but not exelusively, used of 
pious contemplation, or’a consideration of the great 
truths of religion. 

His delight is in the law of the Lord, and io his law doth be 

meditate day and night. — Pes, 1. 
2. To intend ; to have in contemplation. 
I méditate to pass the remainder of life in a state of undisturbed 
repose, Washing ton, 
MED/I-TATE, ».t. To plan by revolving in the mind; 
to contrive; tointend., . 
Some affirmed that I meditated a war. King Charles. 
2. To think on; to revolve in the mind. 
Bicased is the man that doth meditate good things.  Ecclus, 


MED/I-TA-TED, pp. or a. Planned ; contrived. 
| MED’I-TA-TING, ppr. Revolving in the mind; con- 
templating; contriving. 
MED-I-TA/TION, n. [L. meditatio.] 

Clese or continued thought; the turning or re- 
poleing of a subject in the mind ; serious contempla- 

ion. 

Let the words of my mouth and the mediiations of my heart be 

acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Re 
deemer. — Pa, xix. 
MED’I-TA-TIVE, a. Addicted to meditation. 
Ainsworth, 
2. Expressing meditation or design. Johnson, 
MED TAR n The state of being med- 
tative. 
MED-I-TER- 
MED-LTERRANECAN is [L. medixa, middie, 
MED-I-TER-RA/NE-OUS, and terra, land.) 

1, Inclosed or nearly inclosed with land; as, the 
Mediterranean Sea, between Europe and Africa, 
(Meorrerranz is not used.] 

2. Inland ; remote from the ocean or sea; as, med- 
iterraneous mountains. Burnet. 
ME/DI-UM, n.; pl. Mepra or Muviums, [L.] In 

philoso hts the space or substance through which a 

ody moves or passes to any point. Thus ether is 
supposed to be the medium through which the planets 
move; air is the medium through which bodies move 
near the earth; water, the medium in which fishes 
live and move ; glass, a medium through which light 
passes; and we speak of a resisting medium, a re- 
fracting medium, &c. 

2. In logic, the mean or middle term of a syllo- 
gism, or the middle term in an argument, being the 
reason why a thing is affirmed or denied. 

aeons can be honorable that violates moral prin- 

ciple. 
Dueling violates moral principle. 

Therefore dueling is not honorable. 

Here the second term is the medium, mean, or mid- 
dle term. 

3. In mathematics. See Mzan. 

4, The means or instrument by which any thing 
is accomplished, conveyed, or carried on, Thus 
money is the medium of commerce; coin is the com- 
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mon medium of trade among all civilized nations, but 
wampum is the medium of trade among the Indian 
tribes, and bills of credit, or bank notes, are often 
used as mediums of trade in the place of gold and sil- 
ver. Intelligence is communicated through the me- 
dium of the press. 4 

5, The middle place or degree; the mean. 

The just medium of this case lies between pride and abjectlou. 

L’Esirange. 
6. A kind of coe me of middle size. 
. mad ; i 


MED’LAR, 2. mespilus, 
A tree of ene genus Mespilus ; miso, the frult of the 
4 uitivated 
Eneyc. 


tree. The German or'common medlar. is c' 
in gardens for its fruit. 


YU ‘ 
MEDLY J v. t. To mix; not used, but hence, 
MED/LEY, zn. A mixture; a mingled and con 


mass of ingredients; used often or commonly Wit? 
some degree of contempt. 
This medley of philosophy and war Addison. 
Love is a ‘me y of acter jars, suspicions, reconcile 
ments, wara— then peace again, Walsh, 


MED/LEY, a. Mingled; confused. [Little al 
on. 


Dry 
ME-DUL/LAR, ies [L. medullaris, from sedulle, 
MED’/UL-LA-RY,§ marrow; W. madruz; allied to 
matter, that is, soft.] 
1, Pertaining to marrow; consisting of marrow ; 
resembling marrow; as, medullary substance, 
2. In botany, pithy ; filled with spongy wer 


ME-DUL/LIN, n. [L. medulla.] 
"The pith of the sunflower and lilac, whieb has nel- 
ther taste nor smell. It is insoluble in water, ether, 
alcohol, and oils, but soluble in nitric acid, and in- 
stead of yielding suberic acid, it yields the reas 
r Ce 


ME-DO’SA, nm, [Gr. Medovga.] 


‘1. In mythology, a personage who ssed the 
power of eck all who looked upon her inte stone. 
2. A genus of gelatinous, radiate animals, called 


Szya-NETTLES, 
ME-D0O/SI-DAN@, n. pl. Gelatinous, radiate animals, 
which float or swim in the sea. 
MEED, n. ([Sax. med, Gr. piobos, G. miethe, hire; 
Sans. medha, a gift.] 
1. Reward ; recompense; that which is bestowed 
or rendered in consideration of merit. 
Thanks to men - 
Of noble minds is honorable need. 
Q. Merit or desert. [JWVot useu \ Shak, 
MEEK, a. [Sw. mivk, soft, tend r; Dan. myg; Sp. 
mego; Port. meigo; G. gemach The primary sense 
is, flowing, liquid, or thin, attenuated, and allied to 
muck, L, mucus Eng. mucilage, Heb. and Ch. 2.0, to 
A eae Mg, No. 8 See also No. 10, and No, 
aS: ~ 
be Mild of temper; soft; gentles not easily pro- 
voked or irritated ; yielding; given to forbearance 
under injuries. 
Now the man Moses was very meek, above all men, ~Nurh, xi, 


2. Appropriately, humble, in an evingelical sense; 
submissive to the divine will; not proud, self- 
sufficient, or refractory; not peevish and apt 
to complain of divine dispensations. Christ says, 
** Learn. of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, an 
ye shall find rest to your souls.”” Matt. xi. 

Blessed are the meek, forthey phall inherit the earth, — Matt, v, 


MEEK’EN, (meek’n,) v. t. To make meek ; to soft- 
en; to render mild. T On. 

MEEK’/EN-ED, pp. Made meek; softened. 

MEEK’/EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having eyes indicating 
meekness, Milton, 

MEEK'LY, adv. Mildly; gently; submissively ; 
humbly ; not proudly or roughly. 

And this mis-sceming discord meekly my aside. Spenst. 

MEEK’NESS, xn. Softness of temper; mildness; 
gentleness; forbearance under injuries and provo- 
cations. 

2. In an evangelical sense, humility ; resignation ; 
submission to the divine will, without murmurin 
or peevishness ; opposed to Pribzr, ARRoGANCR, ani 
Rerractoringss. Gal, v. 

I beseech you by the meeknese of Chriat. —1 Cor. x. 

Mecknese is a which Jesus alone inéulcated, and which no 
ancient philosopher seems to have understood or recommend. 
ed, Buckminster. 

MEER, a. Simple; unmixed; usually written Mexz. 
MEER, n, Alake; aboundary. [See Mex 
MEER’ED, a. Relating toa boundary. [See Merz.] 


MEER/SOHAUM, (meer’shoum,) 2, [G., sea-foam.] 
A kind of clay consisting of a hydrate of magnesia 
combined with silex. It occurs in beds, in various 
parts of Europe, but particularly in Natolia, and, 
when first taken out, is soft, and makes lather, like 
soap. It is manufactured, in Germany, into tobacco- 
pipes, which are boiled in oil or wax, and baked. 


Ce 

2. A tobacco-pipe made of this mineral. 
MEET, a, ([Sax. gemet, with a prefix, from the root 
of metan, gemetan, to meet, to find, that is, to come 


Shak, 


[i 


¥ J 
ret ae 


~ 


MEG “MEL 


<< rr 
, to cofae together. Ro the equivalent word con- MEG-A-LO-SAU/RUS, xn. 
a jizard. 


‘venient is from Ly convenio.] 
Fit; asuitable;, proper; qualified; convenient ; A gigantic saurian or lizard, whoso fossil remainy 
adapted, as to a use or purpose. ~~ have boon found in England, &c It is extinct. 
Ye shall pass over armed before your brethren, the children of Sith erp is also used.] 
Iurac!, all that are meet for the war. = Deut, fi, MEG/A-SEOPE,n. [Gr. ptyas and oxorew.] A mod- 
Tt was meet that we should make merry. — Twuke Xx¥y ification of the solar microscope for viewing bodics 
of considerable dimensions. 


Bring forth fruits meet for repentance. =» Matt. li. 
mie n. A meeting of huntsmen for coursing. MEG-A-THE/RI-UM, n. [Gr. peyas, great, and Snpa, 
NL. a wild beast, 
l RET, v. t.; pret.and pp. Met. [Sax. metan, metan, A ene) a ainsforoun quadruped, now extinct, 
gometan, to meet, to find, to measuro, to mete ; Goth. | but whose remains have been found in South Amor- 
| motyan; D. ontmooten, gemoctan, to meet, and gemoet, ica. . It was nenrly allied to the ant-eaters and sloths, 
[ a meeting; Sw. mdta, to meet, to fall, como, or hap- and was largor than the megalonyx. P. Cye. 
pen; mdfe, a mocting; mot, toward, against ; Dan.| ME/GRIM, x. [Fr. migraine, corrupted from L. and 
| mbdor, to meet; mode, a meeting; mod, contrary,| G. hemicrania, half the head.) 
against toward. The senso is, to come to, to fall to - Properly, a nouralgic pain in the side of the head ; 
jor happen, to reach to; Gr. pera, with; G. mit, D. headache, characterized by a vehement pain con- 
_met, mede, Sw. and Dan. med, with or by; W. med, fined to one side of the head, somctimes to one 
to; Ch. Syr., NUD, NUD, to come to, to arrive, to hap- side of the forehead, and usually periodical, i, e., 
pen; Heb, Ch. Eth. x¥o. Qu. W. ammod, a cove- either exacerbating and remitting, or absolutely in- 
nant; commod, agreement. ] ; Ga termittent. 
1. To como together, approaching In opposite or} MEINE, (meen,) ». t. (Sax. mengan.] 


[Gr peyadn and cavpos, 


different directions ; to come face to face ; as, to meet To mingle. [ Obs. Chaucer. 
a man in tho road. MINE, ) 2. [See Menrat.] A retinue or family of 
, His daughter came out to meet kim with tmbrela and with ME/NY, servants ; domestics. [Obs.] Shak. 
dances. — Judgra xl. MEINT, Coie pp. Mingled. Spenser. 
2. To come together in any plase ; as, we met many | MEI/O-NITE, n. [Gr. pecav, smaller ; from its low 
strangers at the levee. : pyramids] 
3. To come together in hostility ; to encounter. A variety of scapolite. Dana. 


The armies met each other on the plains of Phar-| MET-O’SIS, n. (Gr. pscwats. 
a. 


heute, a species.of hyper- 


salia. ; . Diminution ; a rhetorical 
4, To encounter unoexpéctedly. Milton, bole, representing a thing less than it is. Beattie. 
5, To come together in extension; to come in con-| ME/LAM, 2. A whito, insoluble powder, discovered 


by Liebig, It is prepared by fusing su hocyanid of 
ammonfa, or a mixture of two parts of sal ammoniac, 
and one part of sulphocyanid of potassium. Cooley, 
MEL/AM-PODE, x. [Gr. peAaprvdcoy, blackfoot. 
The black hellebore. Spenser. 
ME-LAN/A-GOGUE, (me-lan/a-gog,) » [Gr. pedas, 
peduvos, black, and ayo, to ee) 
A medicine supposed to expel black bile or choler. 


aire 

MEL/AN-€HOL-I€, a. [See Mrvancuoty.] De- 

ressed in spirits ; affected with gloom ; dejected ; 

y pochondriac. Gricf indulged to excess has a 

tendency to render a person melancholic. 

|: 9. Produced by melancaoly ; expressive of melan- 
choly ; mournful ; as, melancholic strains. 

= Just as the melancholic eye 

Sees fleets and armies in the sky. Prior. 
3. Unhappy ; unfortunate ; causing sorrow; as, 

accidents and melancholic perplexities. Clarendon. 


tact; to join, The line A meets the tine B and forms 
an angle. js 
6. To come to; to find; to light on; to receive. 
The good man meets his reward ; tho criminal, in 
due time, meets the punishment he deyerves. 
Of vice or virtue, whether blest or curst, 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first. Pope. 
MEET, v. « To come together or to approach near, or 
into company with. How pleasant it is for friends 
to meet on the road ! still more pleasant to mect ina 
foreign country. 
2, To come together in hostility ; to encounter. 
The armies met at Waterloo, and decided the fate of 
Bonaparte. 
| 3. To assemble; to congregate. Tho council met 
at 10 o’clock. The legislature will meet on the first 
Wednesday in the month. 
4. To come together by being extended ; to come 
fn contact; to join. Two converging lines will meet |' 


Jina point. " ; MEL/AN-€HOL-IE, zn. One affected with a gloomy 
To meet with; to light on; to find; to come to;| state of mind. [MzpancHoxian, in a like sense, is 
often with the sense of an unexpected event. * not ered.) Spenser. 

We met with many things worthy of observation, . Bacon, 2, A gloomy state of mind. Clarendon. 
2. To join; to unite in company. TF MEL/AS-CHOL-I-LY, adv. With mene 
cepe. 


Falstaff at that oak shall meet with us. Shak. * 


MEL/AN-CHOL-LNESS, 2. State of being melan- 
3. To suffer unexpectedly ; a8 to meet with a fall; sul Be ee ee eind. 7 


choly ; disposition to indulge gloominess of mind. 


{to meet with a loss. Aubrey. 
4, To encounter ; to be subjected to. MEL-AN-OHO/LI-OUS, a, Gloomy. [Wot in use.] 
“Prepare to meet with tae beutal fury : d ice 

: mee' more than . MEL/AN-€HOL-IST, ». One affected with melan- 
From the fierce prince, Rowe. eholy. - . Glanville. 

5. To obviate,; a Latinism. [yet used.] Bacon. | MEL/AN-CHO-LIZE, v. ¢ "To become gloomy in 
| To meet half way ; to approach from an equal dis- ‘Burton 


3 t mind. 
tance and meet ; metaphorically, to make mutual and | MEL/AN-€HO-LIZE, »v. t. To make melancholy. 


ha degra each party renouncing some pre- This verb is rarely or never used} [ Aare. 
‘ n mS. seg U = 
MEET’EN, v. t. To render meet or fit for Ash. “ae i dest tec BA ] UEaesi nahatas Pack, Bae 
MEET’ER, x. Qne that meets another ; one that ac- | ~ 1.’A gloomy state of mind, often a gloomy state 
- costs another, gp" Shak. that is of some continuance, or habitual ; depressio 
MEET'ING, ppr. _Coming together ; encouptering;| of spirits induced by grief; dejection of spirits. 
b joining ; assembling. This was formerly supposed to proceed from a 
MEET’ING, n. A coming together; an interview;) yedundance of black bile. Melancholy, when ex- 
treme and of long continuance, is a disease some- 


as, a happy meeting of friends. 

} 2 An assembly ; a congregation ; 8 collection of 

people ; 2 convention. The meeting Was numerous ; 
' the meeting was clamorous; the meeting was dis- 
|, solved at sunset. 


times accompanied with partial insanity. Cullen 


defines it, partial insanity without dyspepsy. 
2. In nosology, mental alienation restrained to & 
single object or train of ideas in distinction from 


\3, A conflux, as of rivers; @ joining, as of lines. | © mania, in which the alienation is general. Good. 
4, In England, 0 place of worship for saps vised Moon-atruck madncas, moping melancholy. Milton. 
a : i ‘mart. : 
MEFT’ING-HOUSE, x. A place of worship; a| MEIAN-€HOL.-Y, a. Gloomy ; depressed in spirits ; 
- dejected ; applied to persons. Overwhelming grief 


. church. ’ . 
MEET’LY, adv. [from meet.] | Fitly 5 


* erly. 
MEET’NESS, 2.’ [from meet.] ‘Fitness ; goss hens i 


has made mo molancholy. 


suitably ; prop- 
ef hud habitually dejected ; as, a 


2, Dismal; gloomy 5. 
melancholy temper. 


3, Calamitous; afflictive; that may or does pro- 


BePAEO M, G reat, ‘a “Ase d t evil and grief; as, a melancholy event 
1G’ A-€O} ‘ Te eat, and Kxocpos. uce great evil and grief; melancholy i 
Rens) aa ee iy The melancholy fate of the ‘Albion! The melancholy 
The great world. Bp. Croft. destruction of Scio and of Missolonghi! ; 
MEG-A-LE/SIAN GAMES, x. pl. [Gr. peyac] A | ME-LANGE’, pees n [Fr.] _A mixture. 
magnificont Roman exhibition in the circus in Not English.) _ Drummond, 
honor of ean M ‘shale Ne ap anit black.] fe 
G-A- f s eat, and ovvt, a binck variety of garne’ Ne 
ee ae [Gr. peyadn, great, and evel, ®| TN TT/IE, a, Pertaining to melanite. 
A small fish of the Mediter- 


A large quadruped, now extinct, whose bones have 
been found in Virginia, allied to the sloth. Cuvier. _ 
. MEG-A-LOP’O-LIS, x. (Gr. peyadn, great, and woAts, 


$0) io city ; a metropolis. [Not in use.] Herbert. 


MEL/A-NURE n 
MEL-A-NO/RUS, ranean, a species of Sparus or 
ilt-head. . Ash. P. Cyc. 


a 
MEL/A-PHERE, n. A variety of black or pyroxenic 
porphyry umble. 


MB.LAS/SES, 7. 
ME-LAS/SIC ACID, 2 


ME-LEKY, (n-la!,) 2. 


TONE, BULL, UNITE. —ANGEB, VI/CIOUS.—€ #2 K; Gas J; @09Z; OH a SI; FH os 


MEL 


Seo Movasses. “ 
The product of the simuit 
nouns action of heat and alkalies on solutions o 
grape sugar. Graham.- 
He A fight in which th? .. 
combatants are mingled in one confused mass. ‘ 
ME-LIC'ER-OUS, a. [Gr. pedcxnpts.] 

Noting a tumor inelosed in a cyst, consisting OB 
matter liko honey. ITosack. 
MEL/I-LITE, n. ie pedt, honey, and diDos ee 

A namo applied to small yellow crystals found in! 
the lavas of Vesuvius. Dana. | 
MEL/I-LOT, 7. Has A plantof the genus Trifolium, 
nearly allied to the long-rooted clover. Farm, Encyc. 
MEL/IOR-ATE, (mél/yor-ate,) v. ¢ [Fr. ameliorer ; 
Sp. mejorar; It. migliorare ; from L. melior, better ;' 
W. mall, gain, profit ; Ir. meall, good.] . 
To innke better ; to improvo ; as, to meliorate fruit 
by grafting, or soil by cultivation, Civilization has 
done much, but Christianity more, to meliorate the 
condition of men in society. 

Nature by art we nobly metiorate. 
MEL/IOR-ATE, v. i. To grow better. 
MEL/IOR-A-TID, pp. or a. Mcde better; improved, 
MEL/IOR-A-TING, ppr. or a. Improving; advancing 

in good qualities. 
The pure and benign light of revelation has had a mcliorating 
influence on mankin«. : 
Washington's Circular, June 18, 1733. 
MEL-IOR-A/TION, x. The act gr operation of making 
better ; improvement. 


Denham, 


MEL-IOR/I-TY, x. The state of being better. [Wot 
in use] Bacon. 
MELL, v.i. [Fr. méler.] 
To mix; tomeddle. [ot in use.] Spensere 
MELL, 2. [L. mel.] ee ee 


Honey. [ot English.] 
MEL/LATE, x. [L. mel, honey, Gr. pedt, W. mel. 
: A combination of mellic or mellitic acid with a 
ase. 
MEL’LI€, a. See Mr.uitic. 
MEL-LIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. mel, honey, and fero, to 
produce. ] 
Producing honey. 
MEL LIF-LEA'TION, n. [L. mellifico.], 
The making or production of honey. 
MEL-LIF’LU-ENCE, n. [L. mel, honey, and fluo, to 


flow. 
Watts. 
MEL-LIF’LU-ENT, ) a. Flowing with honey ; smooth 3 
MEL-LIF’/LU-OUS, sweetly flowing; as, a melli/= 
luous voice. . ; 
MEL-LIF/LU-ENT-LY, 
MEL-LIF’ LU-OUS-LY, 
MEL-LIG/E-NOUS, a. 
kind.] 
_ Having the qualities of honey. 
MEL-LI’GO, n. [L. mel.] 
Honey-dew, which see. Tully. 
MEL/’LIT, z. In neil a dry scab on the hoel of @ 
horse’s fore foot, cured by a mixture of honey and 


gt 
A flow of sweetness, or a sweet, smooth 


adv. &moothly ; flowingly 
Gr. ped, honey, and yevosy 


vinegar. 
MEL/LLTATE, zn. A compound of mellitic acid wit 
a base. Grahame { 


MEL'LITE, x. [L. mel.] 

IIoney-stone ; a mineral of a honey color, found In 
small octahedral crystals. It consists of mellic acidl 
and alumina. It is found with brown coal, and ie 

artly the result of vegetable decomposition. Dana. | 

MEL/LIE, a. Terms applied to an acid first diss 
MEL-LIT’I€, § covered in mellite or honey-stone. | 
MEL/LON, rn. A compound of carbon and nitrogelty 

in the form of a yellow powder. Ure. 
MEL/LOW, a. [Sax. melowes; G. mel, D. Dan, meet, 
meal; _G. mehlig, mehlicht, mellow, mealy ; Dan. mee- 
lagtig, mellow ; L. mollia, Fr. mol, molle, soft, Gr. 
padaxos ; W. mall, soft, melting, insipid, evil, and 
as a noun, a malady. The Welsh unites the wor 
with L. malus. These words are ovidently allied to 
mild and molt, and meal would socm to be connected 
with mill. I am not certajn which is the primary 
word. See Class Ml, No. 2, 4, 9, 12.] 

1. Soft with ripeness ; easily yielding to pressure ; 
as, a mellow peach or apple ; mellow fruit. 

>, Soft to the ear; a3, a mellow sound ; a mellow 

ipe. 
3, Soft; well pulverized ; not indurated or com- 

pact ; as, mellow ground or earth. 

4, Soft and smooth to the taste; as, mellow wine. 

5. Soft with liquor; intoxicated ; morry. Addison. 

6. Soft or easy to the eye. 

The tender flush, whose mellow stain Imbues 
Heaven with all freaks of light. Percival, 
MEL/LOW, v. t. To ripen; to bring to maturity ; ta 
soften by ripeness or age. 
On forrign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's soft Juice mallow itto wine. Addison. 

2, To soften; to pulverize. Earth is mellowed by 
frost. 

"3, To mature ;. to bring to perfection, 

This episode — which time 

ate swallowed into that reputation Jeng 
-—<, 


in THIS. 
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‘LOW, v. i. To become soft; to be ripened, ma- 
ig eae brought to perfection. Fruit, when taken 
from the tree, soon mellows. Wine mellows with age. 
MEL/LOW-ED, pp. Ripened ; brought to maturity. 
2. Become Lis as fruit when ripe. 
MEL/LOW-LY, adv. In a mellow manner. 
MEL/LOW-NESS, 2. Softness ; the quality of yield- 
ing easily to pressure ; ripeness, as of fruit. 
2, Maturity ; softness or smoothness from age, as 
of wine. ’ 
MEL’/LOW-TON-ED, a. Having soft tones. 
MEL’LOW-Y, a. Soft; unctuous. Drayton. 
MEL-0-€0-TON’, nm. ([Sp. melocoton, a peach-treé 
grafted into a quince-tree, or the fruit of the tree ; It. 
melocotogne, quince-tree ; L. malum cotoneum, quince- 
apple. Cotoneum is probably our cotton, and the fruit 
go named from its pubescence. ] ; 
A quince. But the name is sometimes given to a 
/ Jarge kind of peach. te 
ME-LO’DI-OUS, a. [See Mzropy.] Containing mel- 
ody ; musical ; agreeable to the ear by a sweet suc- 
cession of sounds ; as, a melodious voice ; melodious 
strains. 
And music more melodious than the spheres. Dryden. 


ME-LO’DI-OUS-LY, adv. In a melodious manner ; 
musically. 

ME-LO’/DI-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being agreea- 
ble to the ear by a sweet succession of sounds ; mu- 
sicalness. J 

MEL/O-DIST, 2. A composer and singer of elegant 
melodies, in contradistinction to Harmonist. 

MEL/’O-DIZE, »v. t. To make melodious. 

MEL/O-DIZ-ED, pp. Rendered harmonious. 

MEL’O-DIZ-ING, ppr. Rendering harmonious. 

MEL-O-DBA-MAT’I€, a. Pertaining to a melodrame. 

MEL-O-DRAM/A-TIST, 2. One skilled in melo- 
drames, or who prepares them. 

MEL/O-DRAME, n. [Gr. pedos, a song, and drama.] 

A dramatic performance in which sengs are inter- 
mixed. Chalmers. 

MEL/O-DY, n. [Gr. pedwdca; pedos, a limb, or a 
song, and wd, an ode; L. melos.] ; 

An eeable succession of sounds; a succession 
of sourids so regulated and modulated as to please 
the ear. To constitute melody the sounds must be 
arranged according to the laws of rhythmus, meas- 
ure, or the due proportion of the movements to each 
other. Melody differs from harmony, as it consists in 
the agreeable succession and modulation of sounds 
by a single voice ; whereas harmony consists in the 
accordance of different voices or sounds. Melody is 
wocal or instrumental. Hooker. 

, 2 The particular air or tune of a musical piece. 
: Encyc. Am. 

To makeenelody in the heart ; to praise God with a 
joyful and thankful disposition, ascribing to him the 

_ honor due to his name. Eph. v. 

MEL‘ON, n. [Fr., from L. melo; Sp. melon; It. mel- 
lone, a melon; Gr. wedov, an apple; D. meloen; G. 
melons; Dan. and Sw. melon; Slav. mlun. This word 
has the elements of mellow, L. mollis, W. mall. 

The name of certain plants and their fruit ; as the 
water-melon, the musk-melon. 

MEL/ON-THIS’TLE, (-this’l,) n. <A plant of the 
genus Cactus. 

MEL-POM/E-NE, n. [Gr., from pedropat.] 

The muse who presides over tragedy 

MEL/ROSE, n. [L. mel and rosa.] 

Honey of roses. Fordyce. 

MELT, v. t. [Sax. meltan; Gr. peddw; D. smelten; G. 
achmelsen; Sw. smalia; Dan. smelter ; whence Eng. 
smelt, smalt. We have im these words decisive eyi- 
dence that s, in smelten, &c., is a prefix. Melt, in 
Boglish, is regular, forming melted for its past tense 
and passive participle. The old participle, molten, is 
used only as an adjective. This verb belongs to a 
numerous class of words in MI, denoting soft, or 
softness. See Class Ml, No. 10, 18, 19.]} 

L, To dissolve; to make liquid ; to liquefy ; to re- 
duce from a solid to a liquid or flowing state by 
heat ; as, to melt wax, tallow, or lead ; to melz ice or 
snow. 

2. To dissolve ; to reduce to first principles. 


3. To soften to love or tenderness. [Burnet 
For pity meits the mind to love. Dryden. 

4, To waste away; to dissipate. 4 
Tn general riot meHed down thy youth. Shak, 


5. To dishearten. Josh. xiv. 
MELT, ». i. To become liquid; to dissolve; to be 
changed from a fixed or solid to a flowing state. 
And whiter snow in minutes melis away. Dryden, 
2. To be softened to love, pity, tenderness, or sym- 
pathy ; to become tender, mild, or gentle. : 
Melting with tenderness and mild compassion, 
3. To be dissolved ; to lose substance, 


And what seemed corporal, 
Melted es breath itito the wind. Shak 


rs ol To be subdued by affliction ; to sink into weak- 


saipies melieth for heaviness —strengthen thou me.— Ps, 


Shak, 


MEM 


5. To faint; to be discouraged or disheartened. 
As soon as we heard these things, our heart melied. —Josh. if. 


MELT’ED, pp. ora. Dissolved; made liquid ; soft- 
ened ; discouraged. 
MELT’ER, x, One that melts any thing. 
MELTING, ppr. Dissolving; liquefying ; softening ; 
discouraging. 
2. a. Tending to soften; softening into tender- 
ness ; as, meng eloquence. 

MELT’ING, n. Tho act of softening ; the act of ren- 
dering tender. South, 
MELT’ING-LY, ado. In a manner tg melt or soften. 

2. Like something melting. Sidney. 
MELT/ING-NESS, x. The power of melting or soft- 
ening. 
MEL/WEL, 2 A kind of codfish. Ash. 
MEM’BER, [Fr. membre; L. membrum.] 
LA limb of animal] bodies ; as a leg, an arm, an 
ear, & finger, that is, a subordinate part of the main 


2A part of a discourse, or of a period or sentence ; 
a clause; a part of a verse. Harmony in poetry is 
produced by a proportion between the members of 
the same verse, or between the members of different 
verses. 
3. In architecture, a subordinate part of a building, 
as a frieze or cornice ; sometimes a molding. 
4. An individual of a community or society. Ev- 
ery citizen is a member of the state or body politic, 
So the individuals of a club, a corporation, or con- 
federacy, are called its “members, Students of an 
academy or college are its members. Professed Chris- 
tians are called members of the church. — 
5. The appetites and passions, considered as tempt- 
ingtosin. Rom. vii. Col. iii. 
MEM/BER-ED, a. Having limbs. 
MEM’BER-SHIP, n. The state of being a member. 
2. Community ; society. Beaum. & Fl, 
MEM’BRANE, n, [Fr., from L. membrana; Ir. meam- 
brum. The last component patt-of this word is found 


in the Ethiopic and Amharic ; Eth, NLT bergana, 


parchment, sel, from ZU barah, to shine or be 
clear. (Ludolf, Col. 231,.2.) The substance, then, is 
named from its clearness er transparency.] 

In anatomy, a thin, white, flexible skin, formed by 
fibers interwoven like net-work, and serving to 
cover some part of the body. Encyc. 

; The term is applied to the thin, expanded parts, of 
various texture, both in animals and vegetables. 
MEM-BRA’NE-OUS, a. Belonging to a mem- 
MEM’BRA-NOUS i brane; consisting of 
MEM-BRA-NA/CEOUS, Membranes ; 43,8 mem- 
} braneous covering. radi 
Birds of prey have membranaceoue stomachs, not muscular. 
) Arbuthnot. 
2. In botany, a membranaceous leaf has no distin- 
guishable pulp between the two surfaces. In gen- 
eral, it denotes flatted, or resembling parchment. 
Martyn. 
MEM-BRA’NI-FORM, a... Having the form of a mem- 
brane or of parchment. ) 
ME-MEN’TO, n. [L., from memini. See Mzmory.] 
A hint, suggestion, notice, or memorial to awaken 
Memory ; that which reminds. 
He is but a man, and seasonable mementos may be ba 
Te 


ME-MEN'TO MO'RI, [L.] Be mindful of death. 
MEM’NON, 2. [Gr. Mepyav. 

The name of a celebrated Egyptian statue, sup- 
posed to have the property of emitting a harp-like 
sound at sunrise. 

MEM/OIR, (mem/wor,) n. [Fr. memoire, memory.] 

1, A speties‘of history written by a person who 
had some share in the transactions related. Persons 
often write their own memoirs. 

2. A history of transactions in which some person 
had a principa! share, is called his memoirs, though 
compiled or written by a different hand. 

3. The history of a society, or the journals and 
proceodtige of a society; as, memoirs of the Royal 

iety. 
4. A written account; tegister of facts, Arbuthnot, 
MEM/OIR-IST, x. A writer of memoirs. Carlisle. 
MEM-O-RA-BIL’I-A, n. pl. [L.] Things remarkable 
and worthy of remembrance. 

ME ra ey s n The state of being memo- 
rable. 

MEM/O-RA-BLE, a, [Fr., from L. memorabilis. See 
Memory. 

Worthy to be remembered ; illustrious ; celebrated ; 
distinguished. 

By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds. Davies, 


MEM/O-RA-BLY, adv. Ina manner worthy to be re- 
membered. . 
MEM-O-RAN’DUM, n.; pl. MeMonanpums or Memo- 
Rranpa. [L.] A note to help the memory. 
T entered a memorandum in my pocket-book, Guardian. 


Bata ieeer v. t Tomention for remembrance. 
Ss 


MEN 


San an SURE SEE nny RENEE 
MEM'‘O-RA-TIVE, a. Adapted or tendingto preserve: 
the memory of any thing. Hammond. 
ME-MO'RI-A TECH'NI-CA, n. [L.] Literally, tech 
nical memory; any contrivance for aiding tho 

emory. i 


m e 
Derham. | WE-MO/RI-AL, a [Fr., from lL. memorialis, See 


Memory. 
1. Preservative of memory. 
There high in air memorial of my name, 
Fix the smooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pops. 
2. Contained in memory ; as memorial ee 
‘atts. 
ME-MO/RI-AL, x. That which preserves the mem- 
ory of something; any thing that se_ves to keep in 
memory. A monument is a memorial of a deceased 
-person, or of an event. The Lord’s supper is a me 
morial of the death and sufferings of Christ. 
Churches have names; some as memorials of peace, some of 
wisdom, some of the Trinity. - Hooker, 
2. Any note or hint to assist the memory. ; 
Memorials written with King Edward’s hand shall be the ground 
of this history. Hayward, 
3. A written representation of facts, made to a 
legislative or other body as the ground of a pees: 
or a representation of facts accompanied with a peti- 
tion. 
4. In pn riage a species of informal state paper, 
much used in negotiation. Bra 
ME-MO'RI-AL-IST, n. One who writes a memorial, 
Spectator. 
2. One who presents a memorial to a legislative 
any other body, or to a person. United States. 
ME-MO’RI-AL-IZE, v. t. To present a memorial 
to petition by memorial. United States: 
ME-M6G/RI-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Petitioned by memorial. 
MEM/O-RIST, x. One who causes to be remember 
Not used. “ Brown. 
ME-MOR’/I-TER, adv. [L.] By peer be pe 
MEM/O-RIZE, v.t, Torecord; to hand down to tem» 
ory by writing. 
They neglect to memorize their conquest of the India = 


2. To cause to be remembered. _ 
They meant to memorize another Golgotha, * 
MEM/O-RIZ-ED, pp. Recorded; panded down 6 
memory. - 
MEM/O-RY, n. L. memoria; Fr. memoire; Sw. 
minne; Ir. meamhair; or meabhair, meanma, This 
word is from memini, which is probably corrupted 
from the Greek pvaopat, to remember, from pevesy 
y mind, or the same root. See Mrnp.{ 
vss 1. The faculty of the mind by which it retains the 
\ knowledge of past events, or ideas which are past. 
A distinction is made between memory and recollec- 
‘tion. Memory retains past ideas without any, or 
with little effort; recollection implies an effort to re- 
call ideas that are past. Beattie. Reid. Stewart. 
Memory is the purveyor of reason. Ramblers 


2. A retaining of past ideas in the mind ; remeni-« 
bran:e. Events. that excite little attention are apy 
to escape from memory. ; 

3. Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever living man of memory, 
..Henry the Fite iy Shak. 

4, The time within which events can be ré= 
membered or recollected, or the time within which a 
person may have knowledge of what is past. The rev- 
olution in England was before my memory ; the revox 
lution in America was within the author’s memory, 

5. Memorial; monumental record; that which 
calls to remembrance. A monument in London 
was erected in memory of the conflagration in 1666, 

6. Reflection ; attention. Shak. 

MEM 0-RY, v. t. To lay up in the mind or memory. 
Not used. Chaucer. 
MEM’PHI-AN, a. [from Memphis, the ancient me- 

tropolis of Egypt, said to be altered from Menu/, 
Memf. Ludolf.] 

Pertaining to Memphis; very dark ; a sense bor- 
opie from the darkness of Egypt in the time of 

oses, 

MEN, 2. pl. of Man. Two or tore males, individu> 
als of the human race, 


Shak, 


. 2, Males of a brave spirit. We will live in honor,’ 


or die like men. 

3. Persons; people; menkind; in an indefinite 
sense. Jen are apt to forget the benefactor, while 
they riot on the benefit. 

MEN/ACE, v. t. [Fr. menacer; It. minacciare; Sp. 
amenazar; L. minor, The primary sense is, to 
rush, throw, or push fxwarts The sense is more 
clearly expressed by emineo and promineo, to jut for- 
ward, from the same root. See Minp, which is off 
the same family.] #8 =~ 

1. To threaten ; to express or show a disposition 
or determination to inflict punishment or other evil, 
The fees powers menaced France with war or 
every side, 

2. To show or manifest the probability of futuri 
evil or danger to. The spirit of insubordinatioi 
meraced Spain with the horrors of civil war. : 

3. To exhibit the appearance of any catastrophe & 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHOT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, EQQK. — ee 


CAs 


or 


MEN 


MEN 


come ; as, a hanging rock menaces a fall, or menaces 
the plain or the inhabitants below. hee 
MEN’ACE, x. A threat or threatening; the declara- 
tion or show of a disposition or determination to in- 
flict an evil ; used of persons. 
2, The show of a probable evil or catastrophe to 
come. 
MEN’ A-CED, (men/aste,) pp. Threatened. 
\MEN/A-CER, 2. One that threatens. 
NA€H/AN-ITE, n. A black metallic mineral 
’ consisting of titanic acid and oxyd of iron, found 
near Menachan, in Cornwall, England. It is a va- 
riety of Iimenite. Dana. 
MEN-A-€HAN-IT‘I€, a. Pertaining to menachanite. 
MEN/A-CING, ppr. Threatening; declaring a dis 
sition or determination to inflict evil. 2 
2. a, Exhibiting the danger or probability of an 
evil or catastrophe to come ; as, & menacing attitude. 
MEN’ A-CING-LY, adv. In a threatening manner. 


MEN-AGE!, (men-izh’,) n. [Fr., a family. See 
Manaaz.] 
A collection of brute animals. Addison. 


MEN-AG/E-RIE, (men-azh/e-re, 


[Fr. mena- 
MEN‘A-GER-Y, men/a-jer-re,) 


Te 

i gerie; It. mena- 
geria.] , 

A yard or place in which wild animals are kept ; 
also; a collection of wild animals. 

MEN/A-GOGUE, (men'a-gog,) x. ([Gr. wnves, men- 
strua, and ayw, to arivet 

A medicine that promotes the menstrual flux. 
: Quincy. 

MEND, v. & [L. emendo; Fr. amender; It. mendare ; 
from L. » & fault, spot, or blemish. Mend is 
contracted from emendo, amend, for the L. negative e, 
for ez, is necessary to express the removal of a 
ie 
or defective ; as, to mend 
dam, a fence, &c. 

2. To correct ; to set right ; to alter for the better; 
&s, to mend the life or manners. 
3. To repair; to restore to a sound state ; as, to 
mend a feeble or broken constitution. cke. 
4. To help; to advance; to make better. This 
plausible apology does not mend the matter. 
Though in some is but short, yet it mendes garden 
ae ht ‘Mortimer. 
5. To improve ; to hasten. 
He saw the manster mend his pace. Dryden. 

MEND, v. ¢. To grow better; to advance to a better 
state; to improve. We say,a feeble constitution 
mends nk 3; a sick man mends, or is convalescent. 

MEND’A-BLF, a. Capable of being mended. 

MEN-DA/CIOUS, (-da’shus,) a. [L. mendaz.] 

Lying ; false. 

MEN-DAC'LTY, (-das/e-te,) n. [L. mendaz, false, 
lying. See Class Mn, No. 4.] 

Falsehood. Brown. 
[The proper signification of this word would be a 
disposition to lie, or habitual lying. ] 

MEND/ED, pp. or a. Repaired; made better; im- 
proved. 

MEND/ER, x. One who mends or repairs. 

MEND/I-CAN-CY, xn. [L. mendicans.] 

Beg ary ; a state of begging. 

MEND’I-CANT, a. [L. mendicans, from mendico, to 
beg, Fr. mendier; allied to L. mando, to command, 
oe Boel f be 

- Begging ; r to a state o! > 88, re- 
duced te a De idowas state. td dha 
2. Practicing beg, 3 88, & mendicant friar. 

MEND/L-€ANT, x. A beggar; one that makes it his 
business to beg alms; one of the begging fraternity 
of the Roman Catholic church. 

MEND‘I-CATE, v. t. To beg, or practice begging. 

Not used. ] 
N-DIC‘I-TY, (-dis’e-te,) n [L. mendicitas.] 
The state of begging; the life of a beggar. 

MEND’ING, ppr. ora. Repairing. 

2. Convalescing; recovering from sickness; be- 
eat Asana in health. e 
WEND/ING, x. The act of repairing ; applied especially 


to garments. 
MEND/MENT, for Auznpment. [Wot in use.] 
MENDS, for Amznps. [Vot used. ES) 
MEN-HA'DEN, n. A salt-water fish, Alosa menhaden 
of Mitchell, allied to the alewife and s ad, and much 
used for manure, &c. Storer’s Mass. Rep. 
ME/NI-AL, «. [Norm. |, meynal, from meignee 
or meiny, 8 family. The Norm. has _ulso mesnie and 
mesnee, a family, household, or company, and meinez, 


‘o repair, as a breach ; to supply a part broken 
@ garment, a road; a mill- 


Many. Qu. the root of maison, messuage, or of 
many. : 

1 ning to servants, or domestic servants ; 
low ; mean. 


The women attendants perform only the most menial offices. 


[Johnson observes on this passage, that Swift 
seems not to have known the meaning of this word. 
But this is the only sense in which it is now used.] 

2. Belonging to the retinue or train of servants. 

Johnson. 

Two menial dogs before their master pressed. Dryden. 


[If this definition of Johnson is correct, it indicates 
that menial is from meinez, many, rather Sdan from 
mesnie, family. But the sense may be house-dogs.] 

ME/NI-AL, x. A domestic servant of the lowest 
order. Hence, 

2. Figuratively, a person of a servile character or 
disposition. 

MEN’I-LITE, x. A brown, impure opal, occurring in 
flattened, nodular concretions, at Menil Montant, 
near Paris. Dana. 

ME-NIN/GES, x. pl. [Gr.] In anatomy, the two 
membranes that envelop the brain; the pia mater 
and dura mater. 

ME-NIS/€AL, a, Pertaining to a meniscus. 

ME-NIS/€US, n.; pl. Muniscuses. [Gr., pyveckos, & 
little moon. 

A lens convex on one side and concave on the 
other, having the concavity less than the convexity. 

Olmsted. 

MEN-I-SPERM’ATE, x. A compound of menisperm- 
ic acid and a salifiable base. 

MEN-I-SPERM/I€, a. The menispermic acid is ob- 
tained from the seeds of the Cocculus Indicus, the 
Menispermum cocculus of Linneus, the Anamirta 
paniculata of later botanists, 

MEN-I-SPER/MLNA,) xn. [L. menispermum, from 

MEN-I-SPER’/ MINE, Gr. pnvn, the moon, and 
onéppa, a seed.] 

An alkaloid obtained from Anamirta paniculata, 
once called Menispermum. This alkaloid is a white, 
opaque, crystalline solid, which is tasteless, and me- 
dicinally inert. 

MEN’I-VER, z. A small, white animal in Russia, or 
its fur, which is very fine. [See Minerva.] Chaucer. 

MEN’NON-ITES, ) zn. pl. small denomination of 

MEN’NON-ISTS, Christians who reject infant 
baptism, but do not insist strenuously on immersion ; 
so called from Simon Menno, their founder in Ger- 
many. Baird. 

ME-NOL/0-GY. nm. [Gr. pnv, pnvos, month, and 

MEN-O-LO/GLUM, § Aoyos, discourse] 

1. A register of months. tillin gflect. 

2. In the Greek church, martyrology, or a brief cal- 
endar of the lives of the saints, for each day in the 
year, or a simple remembrance of those whose lives 
are not written. Lunier. 

MEN/OW, xn. [Fr. menu, small. Qu.] 

A small, fresh-water fish, the minnow. Bailey. 

MEN’-PLEAS-ER, x. One who is sulicitous to please 
men, rather than to please God, by obedience to his 
commands. 

MEN'SA ET TO'RO, [L.] A phrase applied to a 
kind of divorce which separates husband and wife 
without dissolving the marriage relation. Bouvier. 

MEN’SAL, a. [L. mensalis, from mensa, a table.] 

Belonging to the table ; transacted at table. [Lit- 

’ tle used. | Clarissa. 

MEN’SES, n. pl. [L., months.] The catamenial or 
menstrual discharges. 

MEN/STRU-AL, a, [Fr., from L. menstrualis, from 
mensis, month. ] 

1. Monthly; happening once a month; as, the 
menstrual flux. 

2. Lasting a month ; as, the menstrual orbit of the 
moon. Bentley. 

3. Portaining to a menstruum. Bacon. 

MEN'STRU-ANT, a. Subject to monthly flowings. 


Brown. 
MEN’STRU-OUS, a. [L. menstruus, from mensis, a 
month. ] 

1, Having the monthly flow or discharge, as a 
female. Sandys. 
2. Pertaining to the monthly flow of females. 

Brown. 


MEN/STRU-UM, 2. ; pl. Menstavums or Menstava. 
[from L. mensts, month. The use of this word is 
supposed to have orginated in some notion of the old 
chemists about the influence of the moon in the 
preparation of dissolvents. Johnson.] 

A solvent ; any fluid or subtilized substance which 
dissolves a solid body. 


All liquors are called menstruume which are used as dissolvents, 
or to extract the virtues of ingredients by infusion or decoc- 


tion. Quincy. 
Inquire what is the proper menstruum to dissolve a meas 


MEN-SU-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. [from mensurable.] Oa- 
pability of being measured. 

MEN’SU-RA-BLE, (men/shu-ra-bl,) a. 
measure. The x is probably casual, an 
the same as MeasuRABLeE. 

Measurable ; capable of being measured. Holder. 
MEN/SU-RAL, a. Pertaining to measure. 
MEN’SU-RATE, v. t. [L. mensura, measure.] 

To measure. [Little used.] 

MEN-SU-RA’TION, (men-shu-ra/shun,) ». The act, 
process, or art, of measuring, or taking the dimen- 
sions of any thing. 

2. Measure ; the result of measuring. Arbuthnot. 
caper a a, [It. mentale; Fr. mental ; from L. mens, 

mind. 

Pertaining to the mind; intellectual; as, mental 

faculties; mental operations; mental sight; mental 

: Milton. Addison. 


L. mensura, 
the word is 


MER 


MEN’TAL-LY, adv. Intellectually ; in the mind ; in 
thought or incditation ; in idea. Bentley. 
MEN’TION, n. [Fr., from L. mentio, from Gr. pveca, 
from pvaw, to put in mind; It. menzione; Sp. men- 
cion; Port. mengad; allied, probably, to L. moneo and - 

mind. Mention is a throwing out.]-. 

“A hint; a suggestion; a brief notice or remark 
expressed in words or writing; used chiefly after 
Maxe. 

Make no mention of other gods. — Josh. xxiil. 

1 will make mention of thy righteousness. — Pa, Ixxi. 

scopy emer 1 make mention of you always in my prayers. 

— Kom, 
MEN'TION, v. t. [Fr. mentionner ; It. menzionare.] 

To speak; to name; to utter a brief remark ; to 
state a particular fact, or to express it iz writing. It 
is applied to something thrown in or added inciden- 
tally in a discourse or writing, and thus differs from 
the sense of relate, recite, and narrate. I 
mentioned to him a fact that fell under my own ob- 
servation ; in the course of conversation, that cir- 
cumstance was mentioned. 

I will mention the loving-kindness of the Lord. — Is, Ixiil. 


a A a. That can or may be men- 

tioned. 

MEN'TION-ED, pp. Named ; stated. 

MEN’TION-ING, ppr. Naming; uttering. ; 

MEN’TOR, n. [from Mentor, the counselor of Telem- 
achus.] A wise and faithful counselor or monitor. 


Encyc. Am. 
MEN-TO/RLAL, a. [from Mentor.] Containing ad- 
vice or admonition. 


ME-PHIT/I€ se 
ME-PHIT’I€. AL, } * [L. mephitis, an ill smell.] 


Offensive to the smell; foul ; poisonous ; noxious; 
pestilential ; destructive to life. Mephitic acid is 
usually carbonic acid. 

ME-PHI/TIS, )x. [L. mephitis.] Foul, offensive, 

MEPH’IT-ISM, or noxious exhalations from dis- 
solving substances, filth, or other source; usually 
containing curbonic acid gas. Med. Repos, 

ME-RA/CIOUS, a. [L. meracus;] Strong; racy. 

peste eae a, [L. mercor.] That is to be bought 
or solid. 

MER-€AN-TANITE, zn. _ [It. mercatante.] 

A foreign trader. [JVot in use.] Shak. 
MER/€AN-TILE, (-til,) a [It. and Fr., from L. mere 

cans, mercor, to buy 3 Port. and Sp. mercantil.] 

1. Trading ; commercial ; carrying on commerce ; 
as, mercantile nations ; the mercantile class of men. 

2. Pertaining or relating to commerce or trade ; as, 
mercantile business. 

MER-€AP’TAN, n. [mercury and L. capto, to seize.] 

A liquid of a strong garlic odor, compused of sul- 
phur, carbon, and hydrogen ; so named from its en-, 
ergetic action on mercury. Brande. Graham. 

MER/€AT, 2. [L. mercatus.] 

Market ; trade. [Wot in use. Sprat. 

MER-€A/TOR’S-CHART, n. [from Mercator, the in- 
ventor.] A chart constructed on the principle of 
Mercator’s projection. [See Prosection.] 

MER/CE-NA-RI-LY, adv. In a mercenary manner. 

Spectator. 

MER/CE-NA RI-NESS, x. [from mercenary.] Ve- 
nality ; regard to hire or reward. oyle. | 

MER/CE-NA-RY, a. [Fr. mercenaire ; L. mercenarius, 
from merces, reward, wages ; mercor, to buy.] 

1, Venal; that may be hired; actuated by the 
hope of reward ; moved by the love of money ; as, 
a mercenary prince or judga. ; | 

2. Hired ; purchased by money ; as, mercenary ser- 
vices ; mercenary soldiers. 

3. Sold for money ; as, mercenary blood. Shak. 

4. Greedy of gain ; mean ; selfish ; as, a mercenary 
disposition. 

5. Contracted from motives of gain ; as, a merce- 
nary marriage. 

MER/CE-NA-RY, n. One who is hired; a soldier 
that is hired into foreign service ; a hircling. | 

MER/CER, n. [Fr. mercier; It. merciaio; from L. 
merz, Wares, commodities. ] 

One who deals in silks and woolen cloths. 
MER/CER-SHIP, x. The business of a mercer. 
MER/CER-Y, nx. _ [Fr. mercerie ; It. merceria.] 

The commodities or goods in which a mercer, 


Smart. 


deals ; trade of mercers, Graunt. 
MER/CHAND, ». i. [Fr. marchander.] 
To trade. Bacon. 


Not weet 
MER/CHAND-ISE, n. [Fr., from marchand, a mer- 
chant, or marchander, to cheapen. ] * 

1, The objects of commerce ; wares, goods, com- 
modities, whatever is usually bought or sold in trade. 
But provisions daily sold in market, horses, cattle 
and fuel, are not usually included in the term, and 
real estate never. 

2. Trade ; traffic ; commerce. Shak. 

MER’CHAND-ISE, v.% To trade; to carry on com: 
merce. 

MER/CHAND-IS-ING, ppr. or ae Trading. Moore. 

MER/CHAND-RY, ». Trade; be cay Sl as in 
use.] : Saunderson, 

MER/CHANT, 2. [Fr. marchand’,, It. mercante; Sp. 
oelepmmedd Arm. marchadour; from L. mercor, to 
uy. 
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5 oo man who ay or feet on trade with 
foreign countries, or who exports and imports goods 
and ay shamn be heap enirke = rere 
2. ular usage, an er, or one Who de: 
in the petchake and sale of goods. 
~ 3. A ship in trade. [JVot used. 
/CHANT, v.% Totrade. [Not in use.] 
‘MER/CHANT-A-BLE, a. Fit for market; such as is 
usually sold in market, or such as will bring the or- 
dinary price ; as, merchantable wheat or timber. 

MER'CHANT-LIKE, a. Like a merchant. " 

R/CHANT-MAN, 2. A ship or vessel employed in 
the transportation of goods, as distinguished from a 
ship of war. 

R'CHANT TAI/LOR, 2. A tailor who keeps a 

} shop containing articles used in his trade, 
ER‘CI-A-BLE, a. Merciful. [Not in use.] Gower. 
ER/CI-FUL, a. [from mercy.] Having or exer- 
cising mercy ; compassionate ; tender; disposed to 
pity offenders and to forgive their offences; unwill- 
ing to punish for injuries ; applied appropriately to the 

\ Supreme Being. 

‘The Lord before him, and proclaimed, The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth. — Ex. xxxiv. 

2, Compassionate : tender ; unwilling to give pain ; 
not cruel. A merciful man will be merciful to his 


beast. 
MER’CI-FIUL-LY, adv. With compassion or pity; 
b tenderly ; mildly. 5 
MER’/CI-FUL-NESS, n. Tenderness toward offend- 
\ ers; willingness to forbear punishment; readiness 
to forgive. Hammond. 
MER/CI-FY, vt. Topity. [Wot iause.] Spenser. 
MER/CI-LESS, a. Destitute oif mercy; unfeeling ; 
pitiless ; hard-bearted ; cruel; as, a merciless tyrant. 
Dryden. 
Q. Not sparing; as, the merciless waves or tem- 


et. 
YER’CI-LESS.LY, adv. In a manner void of mercy 
¥ or pity ; ecelg B 
MER’/CI-LESS-NESS, n. Want of mercy or pity. 
MER-CU’RI-AL, a. [from Mercury; L. mercurialis.] 
1. Formed under the influence of Mercury ; active ; 
' sgprightly ; full of fire or vigor ; as, a mercurial youth ; 
a mercurtal nation. Bacon. Swift. 


2. Pertaining to Mercury as god of trade; hence, | 


money-making ; crafty. 
The mefturig] wand of commerce, J. Q. Adams. 


_ 3. Pertaining to quicksilver; containing quicksil- 
ver, or consisting of mercury ; as, mercurial prepara- 
> tions or medicjnes. 
MER-€0/RI-AL-IST, n. One under the influence of 
Merctiry, or one resembling Mercury in variety of 
character. 
R-€0/RI-AL-IZE, v. i. To be humorous or fantas- 
tic. [Not in use.] 
¥ n medicine, to affect the system with mercury. 

R-CO/RI-AL-LY, adv, Ina mercurial manner. 
ER/€U-RL-ED, (-rid,) pp. Washed with a prepara- 
} tion of mercury. 

ER-CU-RL-FI-CA/TION, n. In metallurgic chemis- 
try, the process or operation of obtaining the mer- 
‘cury from metallic minerals in its fluid form. 
Encye. 
The act of mixing with quicksilver. Boyle. 
| -€O/RI-FY, v. t. To obtain mercury from me- 
fallic minerals, which may be dono by any appli- 
‘cation of intense heat that expels the mercury in 
,’ fumes, which are afterward condensed. Encyc. 
‘MER/GU-RY, 2. ([L. Mercurius, said to be formed 
"from merces or mercor.} , 

1. In maheey: the messenger and interpreter of 
the gods, and the god of eloquence and of com- 
merce, called by the Greeks Hermes. But in an- 
tiguity, there were several persons or deities of this 
name. 

2. Quicksilver; a metal remarkable for its fusi- 
bility, which is so great that to fix or congeal it, re- 
quires a degree of cold which is marked on Fahren- 
heit’s scale at thirty-nine degrees below zero, Its 
specific gravity is nearly fourteen times that of water. 
Under a heat of 680 degrees, it rises in fumes, and 
ia gradually converted into a red oxyd, Mercury 
is used in barometers to ascertain the weight of the 
atmosphere, and in thermometers to determine the 
temperature of the air, for which latter purpose it is 
well adapted by its power of equable contraction and 
expansion, and the extensive range between its 
freezing and boiling points. Preparations of this 

~ metal are among the most powerful poisons, and are 
extensively used as medicines. The preparation 
called calomel is a most efficacious deobstruent. 
& 3. Heat of constitutional temperament ; spirit; 
sprightly qualities. Pope. 
& 4 One of a genus of plants, the Mercurialis, of 
several species. - 
E 5. One of the planets nearest the sun. It is 3140 
miles in diameter, and revolves round the sun in 
about eighty-eight days. Its mean distance from the 
sun is thirty-seven millions of miles. - Olmsted. 
t 6. The name of a newspaper or periodical publica- 
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7. A messenger; a newecarrier. [From the office 
of the god geht Rich. Dict. 
MER’CU-RY, v. & To wash with a ap te of 


merc ‘2 le OR. 
MER'CURYS FINGER, x. Wild saffron. 
MER/CY, 2. [Fs merci; Norm. merce, meer, or mers; 

supposed to be a contraction of L. misericordia, But. 


Qu. Eth. Prh2 mehera, to pity.] 

1. That benevolence, mildness, or tenderness of 
heart which disposes a person to overlook injuries, 
or to treat an offender better than he deserves ; the 
disposition that tempers justice, and induces an in- 
jured person to forgive trespasses and injuries, and 
to forbear punishment, or inflict less than law or 
justice will warrant. In this sense, there is perhaps 
no word in our language precisely synonymous with 
mercy. That which comes nearest to it is grace. It 
implies benevolence, tenderness, mildness, pity or 
compassion, and clemency, but exercised only to- 
ward offenders. Mercy is a distinguishing attribute 
of the Supreme Being. 

The Lord is long-suffering and of great mercy, forgiving iniquity 

and transgression, aad by no means clearing the guilty. — 
Num, xiv. 

2. An act or exercise of mercy or favor. 
mercy that they escaped. 

Iam not worthy of the least of all thy mercies. —Gen. xxxil. 

3. Pity; compassion manifested toward a person 

_in distress. 
And he said, He that showed mercy on him. — Luke x. 
4. Clemency and bounty. 


Mercy and truth preserve the king; and his throne ia upheld by 
mercy. — Prov. xxviii. 


It isa 


. _ 5. Charity, or the duties of charity and benevo- 


lence. i 

I will have mercy, and not sacrifice. — Matt. ix. 

6. Grace; favor. 1 Cor. vii. Jude 2. 

7. Eternal life, the fruit of mercy. 2 Tim. i, 

8. Pardon. : 
Tery thee mercy with all my heart. Dryden, 


9. The act of sparing, or the forbearance of a vio- 
lent act expected. The prisoner cried for mercy. 

To be, or to-lie at the mercy of; to have no means of 
self-defense, but to be dependent for safety on the 
mercy or compassion of another, or in the power of 
that which is irresistible ; as, to be at the mercy of a 
foe, or of the waves, 

MER/CY-SEAT, n. The propitiatory ; the covering 
of the ark of the covenant among the Jews. This 
was of gold, and its ends were fixed to two cherubs 
whose wings extended forward, and formed a kind 
of throne for the majesty of God, who is represented 
in Scripture as sitting between the cherubs. It was 
from this seat that God gave his oracles to Moses, or 
to the high priest who consulted him. Calmet. 

MERD, x. [Fr. merde; L. merda.] Ordure; dung. 

MERE, a. [L. merus; It. mero. [ Burton, 

This or that only ; distinct from any thing else. 

From mere success nothing can be concluded in favor of a na- 


tion. jury. 
What if the head, the eye, or ear repined U 
To serve mere engines to the ruling mind? Pope. 


2. Absolute ; -entire. ; Spenser. 
MERE, x. [Sax. mere or mere, pool, lake, or the sea ; 
D. meir; L. mare. See Mooz.] 
A pool or lake, : 
MERE, n. [Sax. mera, gemera; Gi. petpw, to divide, 
or Russ. miryu, to measure. 
A boundary ; used chiefly in the compound Mrre- 
STONE. Bacon. 
MERE, v. t. To divide, limit, or bound. [ Ods.] 


CSET. 
MERE'LY, adv. Purely ; only; solely ; ee and no 
other way ; for this and no other purpose. 
ice not your life for other ends 
han merely to oblige your friends, 
MER-E-TRI’CIOUS, (-trish’us,) a. 
from meretriz, a prostitute. ] 

1. Pertaining to prostitutes; such as is practiced 
by harlots ; as, meretricious arts, . 

2. Alluring by false show ; worn for disguise ; hav- 
ing a gaudy but deceitful appearance ; false ; as, mer- 
etri dress or ornaments. 

MER-E-TRI//CIOUS-LY, adv. In the manner of 
prostitutes ; with deceitful enticements. 
MER-E-TRI"CIOUS-NESS, n. The arts of a prosti- 
tute ; deceitful enticements. 
eae n. (Sp. mergansar, from L. mergo, to 
jive. , : 
A water fowl of the genus Mergus; called also 
oosander, 
MERGE, v.t. [L. mergo.] ; 

To immerse ; to cause to be swallowed up. 

The (plaledlt’ became the purchaser, and merged his term in the 

~~ Kant. 


MERGE, ». i. To be sunk, swallowed, or lost: 


: Law Torm. 
MERG’/ED, pp. Immersed ; swallowed up. 
MERGER, x. [L. mergo, to merge. 


Swift. 
[L. meretricius, 


use. 
In law, a merging or drowning “ a Jess estate in a | MER 


Stns, 


MER 
r; as when a reversion in fee-simple descends 
f, or is pufchased by, a tenant of the same estate 
for years, the term for years is merged, lost, annihi- 
lated in the inheritance or fee-simple estate. 
Blackstone. 


MERG/ING, ppr. Causing to be swallowed up; im 
ota sinking. 

ME-RID‘I-AN, n. [Fr 

meridies. Qu: Ir. mir, a part; Gr. des ap divide, 

Varro testifies that this word was originally medidies, 

[midday,] and that he had seen it so written ona 

sundial. 

1. In astronomy and geography, a great circle su 
posed to be drawn or to pass through the poles of the 
earth, and the zenith and nadir of any given place, 
intersecting the equator at right angles, and dividing 
the hemisphere into eastern and western, 
place on the glohe has its meridian, and when the 
sun arrives at this cirele, it is midday or noon. 
whence the name. This circle may be considered 


to be drawn on the surface of the earth, or it may 
be considered as acircle in the heavens coinciding 
with that on the earth, 

2. oni noon s 

3. The h ghest point ; cs, the meridian of life; the 
meridian of power or of glory. 

4. The particular place or state, with ee ta lo- 
cal circumstances or things that ery he it from 
others. We say, a book is ee to the meridian of 
Fr.nce or Italy ; a measure is adapted to the meridian 
of London or Washington. rer 4 

First meridian ; the meridian from which lon 
are reckoned. This, in England, is Greenwich; in 
France, Paris, &c. 

Meridian of a globe, or brass meridian; a graduated 
circular ring of brass, in which the artificial globe ig 
suspended and revolves. 

Magnetic meridian ; a great circle, parallel with the 
nef of the magnetic needle, passing through 

its poles, 
pay ase ey @, Being on the meridian, or at mid- 
aye 

~ The sun sat high in his meridian tower. Milton, 

2 Pertaining to the meridian, or to midday; as, 
the sun’s meridian heat or splendor. 

3. Pertaining to the highest point; as, thé hero en- 
joyed his meridian glory. 

4. Pertaining to the magnetic meridian. « 

ae ea L,a. [Fr.] Pertaining tothe merid- 
ne 


2. Southern. Brown. 
3. Southerly ; having a southern aspect. Wotton. 
Meridional distance, is the distance or departure 
from the meridian, or casting or Mire 
ME-RID-I-ON-AL/I-TY, n. The state of being in the 
meridian. 
2. Position in the south; aspect toward the south. 
Johnson, 


ME-RID/I-ON-AL-LY, adv. In the direction of the 
meridian. Brown. 
MER'ILS, nr. [Fr. merelles.] A boy’s play, called five 

penny morris, [See Monars.] 

ME-RY’NO, (me-ré/no,) a. (Sp. merino, moving fi 
pasture to pasture; so called because this kind 
sheep was driven at certain seasons from one part 
Spain to another, in large flocks, for past . 

A term denoting a variety of sheep from » of 
their wool, which is distinguished for its fineness, 
ME-Ri/NO, x, A thin, woolen fabric, thade of mering 

wool, for ladies’ wear. 

MER/IT, n. [L. meritum, from mereo, to earn or 
serve ; It. and Sp. merito; Fr. merite. . 

1. Desert ; goodness or excellence which entitleg 
one to honor or reward ; worth; any performance of 
worth which cl ims regard or compensation ; applied 
to morals, to excellence in writing, or to valuable s 
vices of any kind. Thus we speak of the inabilit: c| 
men to obtain salvation by their own merits. 
speak of the merits of an author; the merits of @ 
soldier, &c. z 

2. Value; excellence ; applied to things; as, the 
merits of an essay or poem;. the merits of a palo 
ing ; the merits of a heroic achievement. = 
: s Reward deserved ; that which is earned ormers 
ited. ; 

Those Jaurel groves, the merits of tity youth, 

MER‘IT, v. t, [Fr. meriter, L. merito.] 

1. To deserve; to earn by active service, or by 


Prior 


any valuable performance ; to have aright to claim . 


reward in money, regard, honor, or piness. 
Watts, by his writings, merited the gratitude of the 
whole Christian world. The faithful laborer merits 


his wages, 
A man at best is incapable of meriting any thing from God. 


2. To deserve; to have a just title to, Fide! 
merits and usually obtains confidence. : 
3. To deserve, in an ill sense; to havé a just title 
to. Every violation of law merits punishment, Evy 
“td sin merits God’s di_ pleasure, 
MER/IT-A-BLE, a. Deserving of reward. Sp in 
B. 


-ED, pp. ora. Earned ; deserved 


meridien; It. meridiano; L. 


= 


MES 


MES 


MET 


MER/IT-ING, ppr. Earning ; deserving. 
MER‘IT-MON’ GER, 2. One who advocates the 
| do¢trine of human merit, as entitled to reward, or 
depends on merit for salvation. ilner. 
‘MER-I-TO/RI-OUS, a. [It. meritorio ; Fr. meritoire.] 
Deserving of reward or of notice, regard, fame, 
| or happiness, or of that which shall be a suitable re- 
turn for services or excellence of any kind. We ap- 
plaud the meritorious services of the laborer, the sol- 
| dier, and the seaman. We admire the meritorious 
labors of a Watts, a Doddridge, a Carey, and a 
Martyn. We rely for salvation on the meritorious 
obedience and sufferings of Christ. 
MER-I-TO/RI-OUS-LY, adv. In such a manner asto 
deserve reward. Wotton. 
MER-I-TO/RI-OUS-NESS, 2. The state or quality of 
deserving a reward or suitable return. 
MER/I-TO-RY, a. Deserving of rqward. Cie used. ] 
. ower. 
MER’I-TOT, ». A kind of play used by children, in 
swinging thenselves on ropes, or the like, till they 


are giddy. 
[L. merula.] 
A blackbird. Drayton. 
MER/LIN, x. [Fr.] <A species of hawk of the genus 
Falco. 
MER’/LON, x. [It. merlo; Fr. merlon.] 

In fortifcation, that part of a parapet which lies be- 
tween two embrasures, Brande, 
MER/MAID,2. [Fr. mer, L. mare, the sea, and maid.] 

A supposed marine animal, said to resemble a 
Woman in the upper parts of the body, and a fish in 
the lower part. The male is called the Menman. 

ME’ROPS, n. [L.] A genus of birds called Bez-zat- 


ERS. 

MER/RE-LY, adv. [from merry.] 

gayety and laughter; jovially. 
BRY.] 

Merrily sing, and sport, and play. Glanville. 
MER/RI-MAKE, n. [merry and make.] A meeting 
for mirth; a festival ; mirth. Spenser. 
MER/RI-MAKE, ». i. ‘To be merry or jovial ; to feast. 


ay. 
MER/RI-MENT, x. Mirth; gayety with laughter or 
noise ; noisy sports ; hilarity ; frolic. Milton. 
MER/RELNESS, n. Mirth; gayety with laughter. 
Shak, 


With mirth ; with 
[See MirtH and 


- - 
MER/RY, a. [Sax. mirige, myrig; Ar. co ma- 
richa, to be joyful. Class Mr, No. 10.] - 
1, Gay and noisy ; jovial ; exhilarated to laughter. 


Manis the merriest specics of the creation. Addison. 


They drank, and were merry with him. —Gen. xlili. 

2. Causing laughter or mirth ; as, a merry jest. 

3. Brisk ; vigorous ; as,a merry gale. ‘ Fight ye, 
my merry men.” [This is the primary sense of the 
word. Dryden. 

4, Pleasant ; agreeable; delightful. Chaucer. 

* To make m 3 to be jovial ; to indulge in hilar- 

ity ; to feast with mirth. Judges ix. 
MER-RY-AN’DREW, n. A buffoon; a zany ; one 

whose business is to make sport for others ; particu- 

larly, one who attends a mountebank or quack doc- 


tor. 

[This term is said to have originated from one An- 
drew Borde, a physician in the time of Henry VIIL., 
who attracted attention and gained,patients by face- 
tious speeches to the multitude. Smart.] 

MER/RY-MAK-ING, a, Producing mirth. 
Mirth, music, merry-making melod, 
Riad at light Gocen no more xs Holyrood. Hilthouse. 
MER/RY-MAK-ING, )n. A festival ; a meeting for 
MER/RY-MEET-ING, mirth. Bp. Taylor. 
MER/RY-THOUGHT, (-thawt,) x. The forked bone 
of a fowl’s breast, which boys and girls break by 
pulling each one side, the longest part broken betok- 
ening priority of marriage. Echard. 

MER/SION, (mur’shun,) x, [L. mersio, from mergo, 
tordive or sink.] 

The act of sinking or plunging under water. But 
Tumenrsion is generally used, 

ME-ROD’'LI-DANS, zn. pl. [L. merula, merulus.] 

Birds of the thrush family. Brande, 

MES-A-RA'IE, a. [Gr. pecapacov ; peods, middle, and 
‘Moa‘a, chat 
The same as Mesenteric ; pertaining to the mes- 


pntery. 
Petins, verb impersonal, [me and seems.] It 
“4peems to me. It is used also in the past tense, me- 
Pte Onser. 
ES-EN-TER/I€, a. [See Mesentery.] Pertaining 
to the mesentery ; as, mesenteric glands or arteries, 
MES’EN-TER-Y, 7. [Gr. pecevrepcov ; pecos, middle, 
and cvrepay, intestine.] 

A membrane in the cavity of the abdomen, at- 
‘tached to the lumbar vertebra posteriorly, and to the 
{intestines antetiorly. It is formed of a duplicature 

of the peritoneum, and contains adipose matter, lac- 
teals, mesenteric glands, lymphatics, and mesenteric 
artories, veins, and nerves. Its use is to retain the 
intestines and their appendages in a proper | eure 
oper. 
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MESH,» [W. masg, net-work, a mesh ; D, maas; G. 
masche, a mesh or a stitch.] 


2. To associate at the same table ; to eat in com- 
ny, as seamen. — 


pa 
1. The opening or space between the threads of a| MESS, v.t. ‘To supply with a mess. 


net. 

2. The grains or wash of a brewery. 

MESH, v.t. To catch in a net; toinsnare. Drayton. 
MESHED (mesht,) pp. Caught in a net ; insnared. 
MESH/ING, ppr. Insnaring. 

MESH/Y, a. Formed like net-work ; reticulated. 
MESIAL, -zhal,) a. [Gr. pecos. Thomson. 

A mesial line, in anatomy, is a longitudinal line di- 
viding the body, or any member or organ, into two 
equal parts. Tully 

MES’/LIN, x. [from Fr. mesler, méler, to mix, ar L. 
miscellaneus, from misceo, to abe 

A mixture of different sorts of grain ; in America, 
a mixture of wheat and rye. 

MES-MER/IC, a, Pertaining to mesmerism, or 

MES-MER’/I€-AL, being under its influence. 

MES’/MER-ISM, x. |from Mesmer, who first wrote on 
the subject. e 

The art of communicating a species of sleep, which 
is supposed to affect the body, while the mind or in- 
tellectual power is active and intelligent. 

MES/MER-IST, n. One who practices or believes in 
mesmerism. 

MES-MER-I-ZA'TION, nz. The act of mesmerizing. 

MES/MER-IZE, v. t. To affect with a kind of sleep 
called sleep-waking, a state in which the external 
senses are closed, while tho mind is awake. 

MESNE, (meen,) a [Old Fr.] In law, middle ; in- 
tervening ; as, a mesne Jord, that is, a lord who holds 
land of a superior, but grants a part of it to another 

erson. In this case, he is a tenant to the superior, 

But lord or superior to the second grantee, and called 
the mesne lord, 

Mesne process ; that part of the proceedings in a 
suit which intervenes between the original process 
or writ and the final issue, and which issues, pend- 
ing the suit, on some collateral matter ; and some- 
times it is understood te be the whole process preced- 
ing the execution. Blackstone. 

Mesne profits ; the income of land received by one 
who is wrongful!ty in possession, and which may be 
recovered by the rightful owner in an action of tres- 
pass. Bouvier. 

MES’O0-€6-LON, x. [Gr. +705, middle, and colon.) 

In anatomy, that part of the mesentery, which, 
having reached the extremity of the ileum, contracts, 
and changes its name, or that part of the mesentery 
to which the colon is attached. Encyc. Hooper. 

MES/O-LABE, n. [Gr. pecos, middle, and \upBavw, 
to take.] 

An instrument employed by the ancients for find- 
ing two mean proportionals between two given lines, 
which were required in the problem of the duplica- 
tion of the cube. Brande. 

MES/OLE, nr. A zeolitic mineral allied to mesoty pe. 
; Dana. 
MES-O-LEO/CYS, x. [Gr. pecos, middle, and derxos, 
white.] 

A precious stone with a streak of white in the 
middle. [ Obs.] Ash. 

MES’O-LITE, rx. A mineral of the zeolite family. 
MES-O-LOG/A-RITHM, n. [Gr. peous, middle, and 
logarithm.) 

A logarithm of the cosines and cotangents. | Ubs.! 

. Kepler, Hutton. 
gi Le nal nm. [Gr. pecos, middle, and pedas, 
ack. 

A precious stone with a black vein parting every 
color in the midst. [ Obs.] Ash. 

MES/O-SPERM, nz. (‘ r. peoos and oreppa.; 
In botany, a membrane of a seed synonymous with 
secundine, the second membrane from the surface. 
Lindley. 
ete n. [Gr. peo2s, midule, and Owpat, 
breast. 

In entomology, the middle segment of the thorax 

in insects. Brande. 
MES'O-TYPE, zn. [Gr. pecos, middle, and ruros, form, 


pe. 

A zeolitic mineral, occurring in slender crystals 
and delicately-radiated concretions, latel subdivided 
into the species Watrolite, Scolecite, and Mesole. They 
consist of silica, alumina, and lime or soda, with 10 
to 14 per cent. of water. Vatrolite is a soda Meso- 
type, and Scolecite a lime Mesotype; Mesole contains 
both lime and soda. Dana. 

MES-PRISE’, x. Contempt; a French word. [Not in 
use. 

MESS, x. [In Fr. mets is a mess of meat, perhaps meat. 
In Goth. mes is a dish, Ir. meis. In Sax. mese is a ta- 
ble, Sp. mesa, L. mezsa. But mets, mess, is probably 
a different word.] 

1. A dish or a quantity of food prepared or set on 
a table at one time ; as, a mess of pottage ; a mess of 
herbs ; a mess of broth. Milton. Pope 

2. A medley ; 8 mixed mass ; a quantity. 

3. As much provender or grain as is given to a 
beast at once. 

4. A number of persons who eat together ; among 
seamen and soldiers. 

MESS, v. i To eat; to feed. 


MES/SAGE, 1. 
Sp. mensage.] - 
1. Any notice, word, or communication, written 
or verbal, sent from one person to another. We send 
@ servant with a verbal or written message. 
Dryden, 


The welcome message made, was soon received, 

2. An official written communication of facts or 
opinions sent by a chief magistrate to the two houses 
of a legislature or other deliberative body. Congress 
rescives a message from the president of the United 
States at the opening of the session. The governors 
of some of the States communicate to the legislature 
by message, others by address, 

3. An official verbal communication from one 
branch of a legislature to the other. 

MESS’ED, (mest,) pp. Associated at the seme table. 

MES’SEN-GER, (2. [Fr. messager; It. messaggiere ; 

MES/SA-GER, Sp. mensagero. The correct or- 
thography is Messacer.] 

J. One who bears a message or dn errand; the 
bearer of a.verbal or written communication, notice, 
or invitation, from one person to another, or to a pub- 
lic body ; one who conveys dispatches from one prince 
or court to another. 

2. A harbinger; a forerunner; he or that which 
foreshows, 


[Fr., from L. missus, mjtto, te send; 


Yon gray lines 
That fret the clouds, are mineeies of day, Shak, 
3. Messenger ; in naval language, a hawser, or small 
cable, about sixty fathoms long, wound round the 
capstern, and having its two ends lashed together. 


Brande, 

MES-SY/AH, nr. [Heb. mwn, anointed.] 

Christ, the anointed ; the Savior of the world. 

I know that when Messiah cometh, who ls called Christ, ho will 

tell us all things, Jesus answered her, I that speak to thee 
am he, —Juhn iv, 

MES-Si’AH-SHIP, 2. The character, state, or office 
of the Savior, 

Josephus — whose prejudices were agalnet the Messiahehip and 

religion of Jcsus, Buckminster. 

MES-SI-AN‘I€, a. Relatingto the Messiah. 

MES SIEURS, (mesh'yerz,) n. pl. [Fr. ; pl. of monsicur, 
my lord.] 

Sirs ; gentlemen ; abbreviated to Messns, 

MESS/MATE, 2. An associate in eating; one who 
eats ordinarily at the same table. 

MES/SU AGE, (mes/swaje,) n. [from Old Fr. meson, 
mesonage, a house, or house-room ; mesuenges, house- 
hold. The French now write maison.] 

In Jaw, a dwelling-house and adjoining land, ap- 
propriated to the use of the household, including the 
adjacent buildings, Encyc. 

MES-TY/ZO, x. [Sp., mixed.] In Spanish Angrica, 
the child of a Spaniard or creole and a native Indian. 

Brande. 

In ancient poetry, a repetition 


ME-SYM/’NI-€UM, 2. 
at the end of a stanza. 

MET, pret. and pp. of Mrxt. 

ME.TAB/A-SIS, 2. [Gr., from pera, beyond, and 
Batyw, to go.) 

In rhetoric, transition ; a passing from one thing to 
another. 

ME-TAB/O-LA, x. [Gr. perafodn, from pera, beyond, 
and SodAn, a casting. } ; 

In medicine, a change of air, time, or disease. [ Lit- 
tle used, | Dict. 

MET-A-BO/LI-AN, nz. {ce peraBodn, a change. ] 

An insect which undergoes a metamorphosis, The 
metabolians form a sub-class of insects, Brande. 
MET-A-€AR/PAL, a, [from metacarpus.] Belonging 

to the metacarpus, 
MET-A-CAR/PUS, n. [Gr. peraxapmiov; péra, be- 
yond, and xapmos, the wrist. 

In anatomy, the part of the hand between the wrist 
and the fingers. 

ME-TAC€H/RO-NISM, n. [Gr. pera, beyond, and xpo- 
vos, time.] ° 

An error in chronology, by placing an event after 
its real time. 

MET’A-CISM, n. A defect in pronouncing the Iet- 
ter m. 

ME/TAGE, x. [from mete.] Measurement of coal ; 
price of measuring. 

MET-A-GRAM/MA-TIS8M, x. [Gr. pera, beyond, and 
ypaupa, a letter.) ’ 

Anagrammatism, or Metagrammatism, is the trans- 
position of the letters of a name into such a connec- 
tion as to express some perfect sense applicable to the 
person named. Camden. 

MET’AL, (met'tl,)'n. [Fr, from L. metallum}; Gr. pe- 
rahdov; Sw. and G. metall; D, metaal; Dan. metat ; 
Sp. id.; It. metallo; Ir. mtotal; W. mettel.] 

1. Asimple, fixed, shining, opaque body or sub- 
stance, having a peculiar luster, known as the metal- 
lic luster, insoluble in water, fusible by heat, and a 
good conductor of heat and electricity, Many of the 
metals are also malleable or extensible by the ham- 
mer, and some of them extremely ductile. Metals 
are mostly fossil, sometimes found native or ss, 
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“mut more generally combined with other matter. 
ome metals are more malleable than others ; and 

, this circumstance gave rise to the distinction of met- 
ls amd semi-metals —a distinction little regarded at 
tiie present day. Recent discoveries have enlarged 
the list of the metals. Twelve are malleable, viz., 
sagan gold, silver, mercury, lead, copper, tin, 

m, zinc, palladium, nickel, and cadmium. The 
following sixteen are not sufficiently tenacious to 
bear extension by beating; viz., arsenic, antimony, 
bismuth, cobalt, manganese, tellurium, titanium, co- 
lumbium, molybden, tungsten, chrome, osmium, irid- 
fun, rhodium, uranium, and cerium. 

Encyt. Nicholson. Thomson. Phillips. Ure. 

+ To these may be added potassium, sodium, barium, 
strontium, calcium, lithium, and several oe 

enry. 

2, Courage ; spirit; so written, by mistake, for 
Martie. 

3. The broken stone used for covering macadam- 
\zed roads. fee] 

WMET-A-LEP’SIS, ». [Gr. psradnyrc, participation ; 
pera, beyond, and \apfavw, to take.) 

In ‘o;=, the continuation of a tropé in one 
word through a succession of significations, or the 
union of two or more tropes of a different kind in 
one word, so that several gradations or intervening 
senses come between the word expressed and the thing 
intended by it; as, “in one Cesar there are many 
Mariuses.”? Here Marius, by a synecdoche or antono- 
mazsia, is put for any ambitious, turbulent man, and 
this, by a metonymy of the cause, for the ill effects 
of such a temper to the public. Bailey. Encyc. 

WET-A-LEP’TIE€, a. Pertaining to a metalepsis or 
ahh amas 3 translative. 

2 Transverse ; as, the metaleptic motion ea maser 
ailey, 

3. In natural science, denoting the substitution of 
one substance for another which is displaced or re- 
moved. Dana. 

een Uae adv. By transposition. 
E-TAL’LI€, : 

ME-TAL'LI€-AL, } a. [L. metalticus.] 

Pertaining to a metal or metals; pousisting. of 
metal; partaking of the nature of metals; like a 
metal ; as, a metallic substance ; metallic ore ; metallic 

’ brightness. 

MET-AL-LIF’/ER-OUS, a. [L. metallum, metal, and 

| Sero, to produce. ] 

Producing metals ; yielding metals. Kirwan. 

ME-TAL'LI-FORM, a, Having the form of metals; 
like metal. Kirwan, 
ET’AL-LINE, a. Pertaining to a metal; consisting 
of metal. 

; 2, Impregnated with metal ; as, metalline pislaae 

acon. 

MET’AL-LIST, 2. A worker in metals, or one skilled 
in metals. Moxon. 

MET-AL-LI-ZA'TION, n. The act*or process of 
forming into a metal 3 the operation which gives 
to a substance its proper metallic properties, 

Encye. Dict. 

MET’ AL-LIZE, v. t To form into metal; to give to 
a substance its proper metallic properties. Dict. 

MET’AL-LIZ-ED, pp. Formed into metal. 

MET’AL-LIZ-ING, ppr. Forming into metal. 

MET-AL-LOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. peraddov, metal, 
and ypa¢n, description J 

An account of metals, or a treatise on metallic 
substances, Dict. 

MET’ AL-LOID, n. [metal and Gr. ecdos.] 

A name sometimes applied to the metallic bases of 
the alkalies and earths, 

MET-AL-LOID/AL, a, Having a form or appearance 
like that of a metal. 

MET-AL-LUR/GI€, a. [See Meratturcy.] Pertain- 
a to metallurgy, or the art of working metals. 

MET’ AL-LUR-GIST, n. One whose occupation is to 

« work metals, or to purify, refine, and prepare metals 

+ for use. 

MET’ AL-LUR-GY, 2. 
epyov, work. 

he art of working metals, comprehending the 
whole process of separating them from other_matters 
in the ore, smelting, refining, and parting them. 
Gilding is also a branch of metallurgy, But in a 
more limited and usual sense, metallurgy is the opera- 
tion of separating metals from their ores. Hebert. 

The French include in metallurgy the art of draw- 
ing metals from the earth, Dict. 

MET’AL-MAN, ». A worker in metals; a copper- 
smith or tinman. 

MET-A-MORPH'I€, a. In geology, pertaining to 
changes which minerals or rocks may have under- 
gone since. their original deposition ; usually applied 
to changes which sediment: rocks have under- 


[Gr. peraddov, metal, and 


» gone through the influence of heat. Dana, 
MET-A-MORPH'I@M, n. In geology, the state or 
quality of being metamorphic. N. A. Rev. 

MET-A-MORPH! 


OSE, v.t. [Gr. perapopgow ; pera 
over, beyond, and popon Pas Set ae 

To change into a different orm ; to transform ; 
Particularly, to cl the form of insects, as from 
the larva to a wimged animal. The ancients pre- 
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tended that Jupiter was metamorphosed into a bull, 
and Lycaon into a wolf. e.- ~ ; 


And earth was metamorphosed into man, Dryden. 
MET-A-MORPH'O-SED, pp. Changed intoa different 


form. : 

MET,A-MORPH’O-SER, n. One that transforms or 
changes the shape. 

MoT oe Changing the form; trans- 
orming. 

MET-A-MORPH’O-SING, ppr. Changing the shape. 

MET-A-MORPH’O-SIS, rn. [Gr.] Change of form 
or shape ; transformation ; particularly, a change in 
the form of being; as, the meta hosts of an in- 
séct from the aurelia or chrysalis state into a winged 
animal, 

2. Any change of form or shape. 
MET-A-MOR-PHOS/TI€-AL, a. . Pertaining to or 
effected by metamorphosis, Pope 
MET’A-PHOR, x. [Gr. peragopa, from perapepa, to 

transfer; pera, over, and gcow, to carry. 

A short similitude ; a similitude reduced to a sin- 
gle word; or a word expressing similitude without 
the signs of comparison. Thus, “that man is a fox,” 
is a metaphor; but “that man is like a fox,” is a 
similitude or comparisons So when I say, * the 
soldiers were lions in combat,’? I use a metaphor; 
but when I say, “the soldiers fought like lions,” 
I use a similitude. In metaphor, the similitude is 
contained in the name; a man is a foz, means, a 
man is as crafty as a fox. So we say, a man bridles 
his anger, that is, restrains it as a bridle restrains a 
horse. Beauty awakens love of tender passions ; op- 
position fires courage. : 

MET-A-PHOR’I€, a. Pertaining to metaphor ; 

MET-A-PHOR’I€-AL, comprising a metaphor ; 
Not literal ; as, a metaphorical use of, wérds ; a meta- 
phorical exptession ; a metaphorical sense. 

MET-A-PHOR/I€-AL-LY, adv. In a metaphorical 
manner; not literally. 

MET’A-PHOR-IST, n. One that makes metaphors. 


Ce 
MET’A-PHRASE, (met’a-fraze,) x. [Gr. wsrap mae 5 
“era, over, according to, or with, and ¢paccs, phr: “I 
A verbal translation ; a version or translation o} 
one language into another, word for word ; opposed 
to ParaPHRase. den. 
MET’A-PHRAST,#. A person who translates from 
one language into qnother, word for word. Encyc. 
MET-A-PHRAST’I€, a. Close or literal in translation. 
MET-A-PHYS/1€, a, [See Metarnysics.] Per- 
Mee ae S/I€-AL, § taining or relating to meta- 
physics. 
2. According to rules or principles of metaphysics ; 
8, metaphysical reasoning. _ 
Preternatural or supernatural. [Vot weed 


MET-A-PHYS’I€-AL-LY, adv. 
metaphysical science. 

MET-A-PHY-SI//CIAN, (met-a-fe-zish’/an,) x. One 
who is versed in the science of meiaphysics, 

MET-A-PHYS'I€S, n. [Gr. yera, after, and ¢votrn, 
physics. It is said that this name was given to the 
science by Aristotle or his followers, who considered 
the. science of natural bodies, physics, as the first in 
the order of studies, and the science of mind, or in- 
telligence, to be the second. ] 

The science of the principles and causes of all 
things existing ; hence, the science of mind or intel- 
ligence. This sclence comprehends ontology, or the 
science which treats of the nature, essence, and 
qualities, or attributes of being; cosmology, the 
science of the world, which treats of the nature 
and laws of matter and of motion; anthroposophy, 
which treats of the powers of man, and the motions 
by which life is produced ; psychology, which treats 
of the intellectual soul ; pneumatology, or the science 
of spirits or angels, &c, Metaphysical theology, called 
by Leibnitz and others theodicy, treats of the exist- 
ence of God, his essence and attributes. These 
divisions of the science of metaphysics, which pre- 
vailed in the ancient schools, are now not much re- 
garded. The natural division of things that exist 
is into body and mind, things material and immate- 
rial. The former belong to physics, and the latter to 
the science of metaphysics, Encyc. 

MET!’A-PLASM, n. [Gr. psrardacpos, transforma- 
tion ; pera, over, and rAacow, to form. 

In grammar, a change made in a word by the aug- 
mentation, diminution, or immutation, of a syllable 
or letter. 

ME-TAS’TA-SIS, n. [Gr. weracracts, mutation’; 
pera, over, and lornpt, to place.] 

Atranslation or removal of a disease from one 
to another, or such an alteration as is succeeded by a 
solution. Encyc. 

MET-A-TAR/SAL, a. [from metatarsus.] Belonging 
to the metatarsus. , 
MET-A-TAR/SUS, n. [@h psra, beyond, and rapoos, 


tarsus. ] 
The middle of the foot, or part between 
and the toes. 7 
ME-TATH’E-SIS, n.; pl. Mztatuuses, [Gr. usradn- 
ots; pera, over, and r:Onpt, to set.) 


In the manner of 


ankle 
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1. Transposition ; a figure by which the letters of 
syllables of a word are transposed ; as pistris er pris- 
tis. Cyc. 

2, In medicine, a change or removal of a morbid 
cause, without expulsion. Coxe. Encye, 
eet paid om mn. ([Gr. pera, after, and Owpct, 

reast. 
In entomology, the last or posterior segment of the 
thorax in insects. Brands. 
MET’A-TOME, 2. [IL metatus, measured.] 

In architecture, the space between one dentil, or 
denticle, and another. Elmes. 
ME-TA/YER, x. [Fr.] In France and Italy, e farmer 

holding land on condition of yielding half the prod- 

uce to the proprietor, from whom he receives stock 
and tools, Brande, 
METE, vt. [Sax. metan, amelan, gemetan ; D. meeten; 

G. messen; Sw. mata; Sp. medir; L. metior; Gr. pe- 

tpsw; W. meidraw; Ch. and Heb. 17D, to measure ; 


Ar. Xo madda, to extend. See Mzasunz, and Class 


Md, No. 2.] 
To measure ; fo ascertain quantity, dimensions, or 
capacity, by any rule or standard. [ Obsolescent.] 


Sax. m 
chiefly in the 

and bounds. 

MET’ ED, Pp. easured, 

ME-TEMP’SY-€HOSE, v. t To translate from one 
body to another, as the soul. 

ME-TEMP-SY-€HO'SIS, nz. [Gr. perepuxwots; pe- 
ta, beyond, and wvxwots, animation, life; Yuxow, 
to animate. 5 Za 

Transmigration ; one TeStDE of the soul of a man 
after death into some other animal body. Pythagoras 
and his followers held that after death the souls of 
men § into other bodies; and this doctrine still 
prevails'in some parts of Asja, particularly in India 
and China. Encyc. 

MET -EMP-TO/SIS, n. [Gr. pera, after, ev, in, and 
mirra, to fall.] 

In chronology, the solar equation necessary to pre- 
vent the new moon from happening a day too late, 
or the suppression of the bissextile once in 134 years, 
The opposite to this is the krozmrrtosis, or the addi- 
tion of a day every 330 years, and another every 2400 
years. Brande, 

ME/TE-OR, x. [Gr. nerewpos, sublime, lofty. 

1. In @ general sense, a body that flies or 
the air, and in this sense it includes clouds, rain, 
hail, snow, &c. 

But in a restricted sense, in 
understood, 

2. A fiery or luminous body or appearance flyin 
or floating in the atmosphere, or in a more elev: 
region. We give this name to the brilliant globes or 
masses of matter which are occasionally-seen moy- 
in ces through our atmosphere, and which throw 
off with loud explosions, fragments that reach the 

- earth, and are called falling stones. We call by the 
same name those fire-balls which are usually denom- 
inated falling stars or shooting stars; also, the lights 
which appear over moist grounds and grave-yards, 
called ignes fatut. 

And, meteor-like, flame lawless through the aky. ; Pope. 

3. Figuratively, any thing that transiently dazzles 
or strikes with wonder. Smart. 

ME-TE-OR/I€, a. Pertaining to meteors; consisting 
of meteors. j 

2. Proceeding from a meteor; as, meteoric stones, 

Meteoric iron; iron in the metallic state, as found 
in meteors. ; 

Meteoric showers; periodical exhibitions of shootin 
stars, occurring about the 9th of August and 13th o 


November, and more rarely in April and December. 
Olmsted. 


urke. 
which it is commonly 


used. 

ME-TE-OR/O-LITE, 7. A meteoric stone ; a stone or 
solid compound of earthy and metallic matter, which 
falls to the earth after the displosion of a luminous 
‘meteor or fire-ball ; called also AERouITE. 


Cleaveland, 
ME-TE-OR-O-LOG‘I€, a. Pertaining to the at- 
ME-TE-OR-O-LOG/I€-AL, mosphere and its phe- 
nomena. A meteorological table or register is an ac- 
count of the state of the air and its temperature 
weight, dryness, or moisture, winds, &c., ascers 
tained by the barometer, thermometer, hy grometer, 
anemometer, and other meteorological instruments, 
ME-TE-OR-OL/O-GIST, n. A person skilled in me- 


ee es 
ME-TE-OR-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. perewpos, lofty, and 
Aoys, Biecoine,) 
he science which treats of the atmosphero and its 
phenomena, particularly in its relation to. heat and 
moisture, Oliasted. 
ME-TE-OR/0-MAN-CY, n.. [Gr. wevewpov, & meteor, 
and pavreca, divination. ] 
Aspecies of divination by meteors, chiefly by thun- 


MET 


der and lightning, held in high estimation by the Ro- 
mans. Encyc. 
ME-TE-OR/O-SEOPE, n. An instrument for taking the 
magnitude and distances of heavenly budies, [ Obe. 
ME-TE-OR-OS/60-PY, n. [Gr. perewpos, lofty, an 
oKors, to view. 

That part of astronomy which treats of sublime 

heavenly bodies, distance of stars, &c. [JVot in use.] 
Bailey. 
ME-T&/OR-OUS, a. Having the nature of a setae, 
ilton. 
ME/TER, n. [from mete.] One who measures ; used 
in compounds, as in conl-meter, land-meter. 
Mi/TER,) 2. [Sax. metcr, Fr. metre; L. metrum; Gr. 
ME/TRE,$ perpov, from perpew.] 

1. Measure; verse ; arrangement of poetical feet, 
or of long and short syllables in verse. Hexameter 
is a meter of six feet. This word is most improp- 
erly written Metre. How very absurd to write the 
simple word in this manner, but in all its numerous 
compounds Mersr, as in Diameter, HexaMETER, 
THERMOMETER, &e. ! 


2. A French measure of length, equal to 39,375 


English inches, the standard of linear measure, be- 
ing the ten millionth part of the distance from the 
equator to the north pole, as ascertained by actual 
measurement of an arc of the meridian. Olmsted. 

METE/WAND, n. [mete and wand.] A staff or rod 
of a certain length, used as a measure. [ Obs. 

METE/YARD, n. [Sax. metgeard.] [Ascham. 

A yard, staff, or rod, used as a measure. [Obs.] 

We now use Yarp. 

ME-THEG/LIN, n. ~mezyglin, according to Owen, 
from W. mezyg, a physician, and llyn, water ; a me- 
dicinal liquor. But mez is mead, and mezu is to be 
strong or antes} 

A liquor made of honey and water boiled and for- 
mented, often enriched with spices. Encyc. 
ME-THINKS’, verb impersonal ; pp. MzTHOUGHT. [me 
and think.] It seems to me; it appears to me; I 
think. Me is here in the dative. The word is not 

antiquated, but is not elegant. 

METH/OD, n. [L. methodus; Gr. peOodos 5 pera, with, 
and edos, way. 

1. A suitable and convenient arrangement of 
things, proceedings, or ideas ; the natural or regular 
disposition of separate things or parts ; convenient 
order for transacting Susiness, or-for comprehending 
any complicated subject, Without method, business 
of any kind will fall into confusion. To carry on 
farming to advantage, to keep accounts correctly, 
method is indispensable. 

2. Way; manner. Let us know the nature of the 
disease, and the method of cure. 

3. Classification ; arrangement of natural bodies ac- 
cording to’their common characteristics ; as, the meth- 
‘od By heophrast ; the method of Ray ; the Linnean 
metho 


In natural arrangements, a distinction is sometimes 
made between method and system. System is an ar- 
-rangement founded, throughout all its parts, on some 
-one principle. Method is an arrangement less fixed 
and determinate, and founded on more general rela- 
tions. Thus we say, the natural method, and tho ar- 
tyicial or sexual system of Linnaeus, though the latter 
is not a perfect system. d. Encyc. 

ME-THOD’‘I€, a, Arranged in convenient or- 
WE-THOD'I€-AL, der; disposed in a just and nat- 
ural manner, or in a manner to illustrate a subject, 
or to facilitate practical observations ; as, the method- 
ical arrangement of the parts of a discourse or of ar- 
ments ; a methodical treatise ; methodical accounts. 

‘THOD’I€-AL-LY, adv. In a methodical manner ; 

according to natural or convenient order. 
METH/OD-ISM, n. The doctrines and worship of the 
sect of Christians called Methodists. 
METH/OD-IST, x. One that observes method. 
. 2 One of a sect of Christians founded by Morgan, 
_or rather by John Wesley, and so called from the ex- 
act regularity of their lives, and the strictness of their 
nciples and rules. The name is also given, in 
ngland, to the followers of Whitefield, or Calvin- 
istic Methodists. 
2. A physician who practices by method or theory. 
. Boyle. 
4. In the cant of irreligious men, a person of strict 
iety ; one who lives in the exact observance of re- 
igious duties. : 
METH-OD-IST'I€, g. Resembling the Methodists ; 
ttaking of the strictness of Methodists. Ch. Obs. 
METH-OD-IST’I€, a. Relating to method, or 
METH-OD-IST/I€-AL, the Methodists. 
METH-OD-IST’I€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of 
Methcdists. 
METH’/OD-IZE, v. t. To reduce to method ; to dis- 
pose in due order ; to arrange in a convenient manner. 


One who brings with him any observations he has-made in read- 
add yay! will find iis own reflections methodized and 
ex in the works of a good critic, Spectator. 

METH'OD-IZ-ED, pp. Reduced to method. 
METH’OD-IZ-ING, ppr. Arranging in due order. 


ME-THOUGHT?, (me-thawt’,) pret. of Metutnxs. It 
seemed to me ; I thought. Milton. Dryden. 


MET 


METH’/Y-LENE, n. [Gr. ps@v and vdn.] 


MIC 
MET’TLED, a. High-spirited ; ardent ; full of fire. Pope 


A highly volatile and inflammable liquid, procured | MET/T'LE-SOME, (met/tl-sum,) a. Full of spirit; 


by destructive distillation of wood. Brande. 
MET'I€, n. [Gr. perotwos; pera and orKns, house.] 


In ancient Greece, a sojourner; a resident stranger | MET’/TLE-SOME-LY, adv. 


in a Grecian city or place. Mitford, 
ME-TI€/U-LOUS, a. 1 meticulosus.] 
Timid. [Wot used. Coles. 


possessing constitutional ardor; brisk; fiery; as, a 
mettlesome horse. Tatler. 


With sprightliness, or: 
high spirit. 


MET’TLE-SOME-NESS, 2. The state of being highe 
spirited. : 


MET’O-€HE, n. [Gr. psrexw.] In architecture, the | ME/UOM ET TUIUM, [L.] Mine and thine. 


Brande. 
n.: The cycle of the moon, 


space between two dentils, 

ME-TON/I€ CY’/ELE, 

ME-TON'I€ YEAR, 
in which the lunations of the moon return to tlie 
same days of the month; so called from its discoy- 
erer Meton, the Athenian. Encyc. Bailey. 

MET-O-NYM’I€, a. [See Metonrmy.] Used 

MET-O-NYM/I€-AL, { by way of metonymy, by 
putting one word for another. 

MET-O-NYM/I€-AL-LY, adv. By putting one word 
for another. Dwight. 

MET’O-NYM-Y or ME-TON’Y-MY, nn [Gr. perw- 
vupla; wera, over, beyond, and ovoya, name.] 

n rhetoric, a trope in which one word is put for 
another ; a change of names which have some rela- 
tion to each other; as when we say, ‘a man keeps a 
good table,”? instead of good provisions. ‘‘ We read 
Virgil,” that is, his poems or writings. “They have 
Moses and the prophets,’ that is, their books or writ- 
ings. A man has a clear head, that is, understanding, 
intellect ; a wari heart, that is, affections. 

MET’O-PE, (met/o-py,) n.- [Gr. werorn; pera, with, 
near, or by, and orn, an aperture or hollow. ] 

In architecture, the space between the triglyphs of 
the Doric frieze, which, among the ancients, were 
often adorned with carved work. Gloss. of Archit. 

MET-O-POS’/€0-PIST, 2. [Infra.] Ono versed in 
physiognomy. 

MET-O-POS’€0-PY, n. 
and cKorew, to view.] 

The study of physiognomy ; the art of discovering 
the character or the dispositions of men by their fea- 
tures, or the lines of the face. Encyce Lunier. 

ME/TRE. See Merur. 

MET’RI€-AL, a. [L. metricus; Fr. metrique.] 

1. Pertaining to measure, or due arrangement Ww 
combination of long and short syllables. 

2. Consisting of verses ; as, metrical compositions. 

MET’RI€-AL, a. Having the diameter of a French 
meter ; as metrical blocks. 

MET’RIC€-AL-LY, adv. According to poetio measure. 

ME/TRIST n. A composer of verses. [JVot in 

ME-TRI'CIAN, § _use.] 

ME-TROL'O-GY, n. [Gr. usrpov, measure, and Aoyos, 
discourse. ] 

an account of measures, or the science of weights 
and measures, J. Q. Adams. 

MET’RO-NOME, n. [Gr. perpew and von UN sie 

An instrument, which, by a short pendulum, wit 
a sliding weight, and set in motion by clock-work, 
serves to measure time in music. 

ME-TRON/O-MY, x. [Gr. perpew, to measure, and 
voun, division.] The measuring time by an in- 
strument, 

ME-TROP/O-LIS, 2. [L., from Gr. pnrporodts ; pnrnp, 
mother, and rodrs, city. It has no plural. ]} 

Literally, the mother city, that is, the chiof city or 
capital of a kingdom, state, or country, as Paris in 
France, Madrid in Spain, London in Great Britain. 
In the United States, Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, is the metropolis, as being the seat of gov- 
ernment ; but in several of the States, the largest cit- 
ies are not the seats of the respective governments, 
Yet New York city, in the State of that namo, and 
Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, are the chief cities, 
and may be called each the metropolis of the State 
in which it is situated, though neither of them is the 
seat of government in the State 

MET-RO-POL/I-TAN, a. Belonging to a metropolis, 
or to the mother church; residing in the chief city. 

MET-RO-POL/I-TAN, xz. The bishop who presides 
over the other bishops of a province. In the Latin 
church, the same as archbishop; in the Greek church, 
one whose see js really a Civil metropolis, | Hook. 

ME-TROP/O-LITE, 2. A metropolitan. [Not used.] 

MET-RO-POL’LTI€, a. Pertaining to a me- 

MET-RO-PO-LIT/I€-AL, tropolis; chief or prin- 
cipal of cities; pertaining to a metropolitan, or to 
his~see, Knolles, Milner, Selden. 

MET’TLE, (met’l,) x. [usually supposed to be cor- 
rupted from metal. But it may be from W. mezwl or 
methwl, mind, connected with mezu, to be able, and 
coinciding with the root of the Eng. moody; D. moed, 
courage, heart, spirit; G. muth, mind, courage; met- 
tle ; Sax. mod; Sw. mod; Dan. mod or mood; Goth, 
mod, angry. The Sax, modig, L. animus, animosus, 
furnish an analogy in point. The radical sense of 
mind is, to advance, to push forward, whence the 
sense of briskness, ardor.] 

Spirit; constitutional ardor; that temperament 
which is susceptible of high excitement. It is not 

onymous with Couracg, though it may be ac- 
companied with it, and is sometimes used for it. 


The winged coureer, like a generous horse, 3 


[Gr. psrwrov, the forehead, 


Shows most true mettle when you check his course, 


or period of nineteen years,’ 


MEW, (mi,)n. [Sax. maw; D 

G. mewe ; Fr. mouette.] 
A sea-fowl of the genus Larus ; 8 gull. 

MEW, nx. (Fr. mue; Arm. muz; W. mud, a mew and 
ae D. muite. See the verb to mow, to shed feath- 
ers. 

A cage for birds; an inclosure; a place of con- 
finement. 

MEW, v.¢t [from the noun.] To shut up; to in- 
close ; to confine, as in a cage or other inclosure. 

More pity that the eagle should be mewed, Shak, 
Cloaé me wed, in their sedans, for fear of alr, Dryden, 


MEW, ». t. [W. miw, a shedding of feathers; It. mu- 
dare, to mew ; Fr. muor; Arm. muza; G. mausen; D. 
muiten, to mew or molt, to mutiny; Sp. muda, change, 
alteration, a mute letter, time of molting or shedding 
feathers, roost of a hawk; Port. mudar, to change, to 
mew or cast feathers or a slough; muda, a dumb 
Woman, the mewing or molting of birds. The W. 
mud, a mew, is also removal, a pass or move, a 
change of residence, and mute; and the verb mudaw 
is to change, to remove, comprehending the L, muto 
and moto. We have, then, clear evidence that mew, a 
cage, mow, to molt, and the L. muto, moto, and mutus, 
and Eng. sutiny, are all from one root. The primary 
sense is, to press or drive, whence to move, to change, 
and to shut up, that is, to press or drive close; and 
this is the sense of mute. JMutiny is from motion or 
change. ] 

To shed or cast; to change; to molt. The hawk 
mewed his feathers. 
Nine times the moon bad mewed her horns, Dryden. 


MEW, (mi,) v. % [W. méwian > G. miauen ; coinciding 

probably with L. mugio.] 
To cry as a cat, 

MEW, v. i. To change; to put on a new appearance. 

MEW/ING, ppr. Casting the feathers or skin ; crying, 

MEW’ING, (mnG/ing,) n. The act of casting the feath- 
ers or skin. 

2. A crying, as of a cat. 

MEWL, (mile,) o. % [Fr. miauler ; It. miagolare; Sp. 
maullar or mayar; coinciding in elements with bs 
mugio, to low; G. mucken: Dan. mukker, to mutter; 
Gr. pnxaonat, to bleat ; Ir. meigiollam; W. migiaw.] 

To cry from uneasiness, as a child, Shak. 

MEWL/ER, x One that mewls, 

MEWS, (miaz,) n. pl. The royal stables in London, so 
called because built where the king’s hawks were 
once mewed or confined. Booth. 

ME-ZE/RE-ON, n. A small European shrub, the 
Daphne Mezereum, whose extremely acrid bark is 
used in medicine, . Cyc. 

MEZ/ZA-NINE, n. [It.] A story of small hight 
introduced between two higher ones. Brande, 

2. A low window, less in hight than in breadth, 
Buchanan. 

MEZ!ZO, (med/zo,) [It.] in music, denotes middie, 
mean. 

MEZ’ZO-RE-LIEV/O, (med/zo-re-lév/o,) n. [It. mez- 
zorilievo.] 

A middle 
and low relio 

MEZ-ZO-TINT’/O, (mez-zo- or med-zo-,) 7. 
zo, middle, half, and tinto, L. tinctus, painte 

A particular manner of engraving or representation 
of figures on copper, in imitation of painting in India 
ink. To perform this, the plate is scratched equally 
in every direction, go as to remove entirely the polish 
from the surface ; the design is then drawn on the 
face, thon the dents and furrows are erased from the 
parts where the lights of the piece are to be; the 
parts which are to represent shades being left, with 
more or less of the rough ground, according to the gra- 
dation of shade. Mezzorrnt is alsoused. Hebert. 

MEZ'ZO V(Y CE, (med!/zo-vo'chi,) [It.] in music, with 
a medium fullness of sound. : 

Mi,(mé@.) The third note in the musical scale between 


an. maage; D. meeuw 3 


polnt of relief in figures, between high 
y i= mer 
+] 


re and fa. 
MY/ASM, 2. The same as Mrasma. Harvey. 
MI-AS’/MA, m+ pl. Miasmata. [Gr., from praiyw, to 
polluto.] 


Infecting substances floating in the sir; the efilu- 
via or fine particles of any putrefying bodies, rising 
and floating in the atmosphere, and considered to be 
noxious to health. 

MI-AS%/MAL, a. Containing miasma. 

MI-AS-MAT'I€, a. Pertaining to miasma; partaking 
of the qualities of noxious effluvia. 4 

ethos ‘- [L. mica, a grain or particle; mico, to 
shine. . 

A mineral capable of being cleaved into elastic 
plates of extreme thinness. It is either colorless, or 
presents some shade of light-brown, gray-emoky- 
brown, black, and occasionally green or violet. It is 
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generally more or less transparent, and is used like 
glass for lanterns, and for the doors of stoves. There 
are three or four species of mica, differing in compo- 
sition and crystalline form, called hezagona} mica, 
oblique or common mica, rhombic mica, lithia mica. 
This last is of a lilac color, and is also called lepido- 


lite. 

j Mica ie an essential constituent of granite, gneiss, 
and mica slate. Dana. 
MI/€A-SCHIST, ). Aschistose rock consisting of 

MI’/€A-SLATE, mica and quartz. Dana. 

MI-€A/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. Pertaining to or contain- 
ing mica; resombling mica, or partaking of its prop- 
erties. 

}ile’A-REL, n <A species of argillaceous earth; a 
mineral of a brownish or blackish-red color, com- 
monly crystallized in rhomboidal prisms, or in prisms 

/ of six sides. Dict. 

MICE, n. ; pl. of Mousz. 

MI€HA-EL-ITE, n. A sub-variety of silicious sin- 

| ter, found in the Isle_of St. Michael. J. W. Webster. 

MICH’AEL-MAS, n. The feast of St. Michael, a fes- 

\ tival of the Roman Catholic church, celebrated Sep- 
tember 29th ; hence, 

/ 2. In colloquial language, autumn. 

MICHE, (mich,) v. i. [allied, perhaps, to Sw. maka, 
to withdraw ; Sax. smugan, to creep. Mrsrcuine or 
Meacurne is still used by some of our common peo- 
ple in the sense of mean, cowardly, retiring.] 

1. To lie hid ; to skulk ; to retire or shrink from 


view. 
2. To pilfer. [Obs.] Shak. 
MICH’ER, xn. One who skulks, or creeps out of sight ; 
athief. [ Obs.] Chaucer. Sidney. Shak. 


MICH’ER-Y, 2. Theft; cheating. [Obs.] Gower. 

MICH/ING, ppr. or a. Retiring; skuiking; creeping 
from sight; mean; cowardly. {Vulgar.] 

MICK’LE, a. [Sax. micel, mucel ; Scot. myche, mekyl, 
muckle ; Sw. mycken; Sp. mucho; Gr. psyas, peyadn. 
See Mucu.] : 

Much; great. [ Obsolete, but retained wn the Scottish 
language. 

MI/€O, zn. A small South: American monkey, with 
hair shining and entirely white, the tail black, and 
the face and hands of a deep flesh-color. Jardine. 

oon Tomales [Gr. pexpos, small, and xocpos, 
world. 

Literally, the little world ; but used for man, sup- 
posed to be an epitome of the universe or great 
world. Swift. Encyé. 

Microcosmie salt; @ triple salt of soda, ammonia, 
and phosphoric acid, originally obtained from urine. 

; Ure. 

MI-CRO-€O08'MIE-AL, a. Pertaining to the micro- 


m2 
uii-CRO-CO8-MOG/RA-PHY 3% [Gr. pexpos, koopos, 
and ypapw. 

The description of man as a little world. 

MI-€RO-COUS'/TIE, n. [Gr. pixpos, small, and axovw, 
to hear.] 

An instrument to augment small sounds, and as- 
sist in hearing. 

MI-CROG/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. pixpos, small, and ypa- 
$a, to describe.] 

The description of objects too small tobe dis- 
cerned without the aid of a microscope. 

Encyc. Grew. 
MI-CROM’E-TER, #. [Gr. pixpog, small, and perpdy, 
measure. ] 

An instrument for measuring small objects or 
spaces, by the help of which, the apparent magni- 
tude of objects viewed through the microscope or tel- 

- escope is measured with great exactness. Brande. 
MY-€RO-MET’RI€-AL, a. Belonging to the microm- 
eter ; made by the micrometer. Humboldt, 
poet alee [Gr. psxpos, small, and gwyn, 

sound. 

, An instrument to augment small sounds; a micro- 
coustic, Bailey. 
ee ere mn ([Gr. ptxpos, small, and zvAn, 

mouth. 

Ih botany, the mouth of the foramen of an ovulum. 

5 Lindley. 
MI/€RO-SEOPE, nx. [Gr. pixpos, small, and oroxew, 
to view. ] 

An optical instrument, consisting of lenses or mir- 
rors, Which magnify objects, and thus render visible 
minute objects, which can not be seen by the naked 
eye, or enlarge the apparent magnitude of small vis- 
ible bodies. 

MI-€RO-SECOPIE, 


a, Made by the aid of a mi- 
MI-€RO-S€OP/I€-AL, 


croscope ; as, microscopic 


observation. C Arbuthnot. 
2, Assisted by a microscope. 
Evading even the microscopic eye. Thomson, 


3. Resembling a microscope; capable of seeing 
small objects, 


Why has not man a microscopic eye? Rope. 
4. Very small; visible only by the aid of a micro- 
Scope ; as, a microscopic insect. s 
MI-€RO-SCOP/I€-AL-LY, adv. By the microscope ; 
with minute inspection. ‘ood. 
MI/€RO-SEO-PIST, x. One skilled in microscopy. 
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MI-CROBS’€O-PY, 2. The use of the microscope. 
MI/€RO-TINE, (-tin,) a. [Gr. utxpos, small. 
Having or consisting of small crystals. ard, 
MI€-TU-RI//TION, (-rish’/un,) x. [L, micturio.] 
The desire of making water, or passing the urine. 
Darwin. 
MID, a. [Sax. midd, midde; L. medius; W. mid, an 
inclosure. 
1. Middle; at equal distance from extremes ; as, 
the mid hour of night. Rowe. 
2. Intervening. 
No more the mountain larks, while Daphne sings, 


Shall, lifling in mid air, suspend their wings, Pope, 
MY'DA, z. [Gr. pidas.] 
A worm, or the béan-fly. Chambers. 


MID/-AGE, 2. The middle of life, or persons of that 
age. Shak. 
MID/-€OURSE, n. The middle of the course or way. 


Milton. 
MID’DAY, a. Being at noon; meridional; as, the 
midday sun. - ddison. 
MID/DAY, x. The middle of the day; noon. 
lonne, 
MID/DEN, (mid’dn,) x. A dunghill. 
MID/DEST, a. superl. of Mip. 
Among the middest crowd. [Not used.] Spenser, 


MID/DLE, (mid'l,) a. [Sax. middel; D. middel; G. 
mittel; Dan. middel; perhaps mid and deel; Sans. 
medii and madhyam; L. medius; Gr. peoos ; It. mez- 
zo; Sp. medio; Port. mayo, mediano; Ir. modham, 
muadh; Fx. midi, moyen, [mitan, obs. 5] Ch. p¥n. 
This word has the elements of the Sax. inid, D. mede, 
Sw. and Dan. mede, G. mit, with Gr. pera, which is 
from the root of the English meet, which see. Qu. 
has not the L. medius, in the phrase medius fidius, the 
sense of with or by; by or with my faith. In W. mid 
signifies an inclosure, a hem or list round a place. In 
Russ. mejdu signifies among. See Class Ms, No. 21, 


as ie | distant from the extremes ; as, the mid- 
dle point of a line or circle; the middle station of 
life ; the middle path or course is most safe, 
2. Intermediate ; intervening. 
Will, seeking good, finds many middle ends. Davies. 


Middle ages; the ages or period of time about 
equally distant from the decline of the Roman em- 
pire and the revival of letters in Europe, or from 
the eighth to the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era. 

The middle term of a syllogism is one with which 
the two extremes are separately compared, and by 
means of which they are brought together in the 
conclusion. Brande. 

MID/DLE, n. The poiat or part equally distant from 
the extremities. 

Bee, thore come people down by the muddle of the land.— 

Judges ix. 

2. The time that passes, or events that happen, 
between the beginning and the end. Dryden. 

Middle and center are not always used synony- 
mously. Center is most properly applied to circular, 
globular, or regular bodies ; middle is used with less 
definiteness. We say, the center of a circle or of 
the solar system ; the middle of a page, the middle of 
the night or of the month. 

MID’/DLE-AG-ED, a. Being about the middle of the 
ordinary age of man. A middle-aged man is so called 
fromthe age of thirty-five or forty to forty-five or 


fifty. 
MID/DLE-DECK, n. The deck below the middle 
deck, in three-deckers. Totten. 
MID/DLE-EARTH, (-erth,) x. [Sax. middan-eard.] 
The world. [Obs. Shak. 
MID/DLE-MAN, n. An agent between two parties; 
particularly, in Ireland, one who takes land of the 
proprietors in, large tracts, and then rents it out in 
small portions to the peasantry, at a greatly enhanced 


rice. 

mib/DLE-MOST, a. Being in the middle, or nearest 
the middle, of a number of things that are near the 
middle. Ifa thing is in the middle, it can not be 
more so, and in this sense the word is improper. 
But, when two or more things are near the middle, 
one may be nearer than another. 

MID/DLING, a, [Sax. midlen. 

Of middle rank, state, size, or quality; about 
equally distant from the extremes ; moderate. Thus 
we speak of people of the middling class or sort, 
neither high nor low; of a man of middling capacity 
or understanding ; a man of middling size ; fruit of a 
middling quality. 

MID/DLING-LY, adv. Passably ; indifferently. 
MID/DLINGS, x. pl. The coarser part of flour. 
MIDGE, 2. [Kax. myge, mygge.] 


A ee or fly. 
MID/-HEAV-EN, (-hev/n,) x. The middle of the sky 
or heaven. Milton. 
MID/LAND, a. Being in the interior country ; distant 
from the coast or sea-shore ; as, midland towns or 

inhabitants. Howell. Hale, 
2. Surrounded by the sea; mediterranean. 


And on the midland sea tho French bad awed, Dryden, 


MID/LEG, 2. Middle of the leg, Bacon, 

MID/LENT, 2 The middle of Lent. 

MID/LIFE, n, ‘The middle of life, or of the usual age 
of man. Southey. 

MID’/MOST, a. Middle; as, the midmost battles. 


Dryden. 

MID/NIGHT, ae nm The middle of the night; 
twelve o’clock at night. » 

MID/NIGHT, (-nite,) a. Being in the middle of the 
night ; as, midnight studies. : Bacon, 

ses Dark as midnight ; very dark; as, midnight 
gloom. 

MID/RIB, x. [mid, middle, and rib.] In botany, a con- 
tinuation of the petiole, extending from thé base to 
the apex of the lamina of a leaf. Lindley. 

Ein nm  ([Sax. midhrife; mid and hrife, the 

elly. 

In anatomy, the diaphragm ; the respiratory muscle 
which divides the trunk into two cavities, the thorax 
and abdomen. Quincy. 

MID/SEA, n. The midst of the sea. Dryden, 

MID'SHIP, a. Being or belonging to the middle of a 
ship; as, a midship beam. 

MID/SHIP-MAN, zn. Ih ships of war, a kind of naval 
cadet, whose business is to second the orders of the 
superior officers, and assist in the necessary business 
of the ship, particularly in managing the sails, that 
he may be trained to a knowledge of the machinery, 
discipline, and operations of ships of war, and qual 
ified for naval service. ‘ar. Dict. 

Passed midshipman; one who has passed examina- 
tion, and is a candidate for profiotion to the rank o 
lieutenant. ‘ Totten. 

MID/SHIPS, adv. In the middle of a ship; properly, 
AMIDSHIPs. 

MIDST, x. [Contracted from middest, the superlative 
of mid.] The middle, « 

There is nothing sald or done In the midst of the play, which 

might not have been placed in the beginning. Dryden. 

The phrase in the midst often signifies, involved 
in, surrounded or overwhelmed by, or in the thickest 
part, or in the depths of ; as, in the midst of afflictions, 
troubles, or cares ; in the midst of our contemplations ; 
in the midst of the battle ; in the midst of pagan dark- 
ness and error; in the midst afl 1 light ; in the 
midst of the ocean ; in the midst of civil dissensions. - 

From, the midst ; from the middle, or from among. 
Deut. xviii. 

MIDST, adv. In the middle. 


On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midet, and without end, Milton. 


MID/STREAM, n. The middle of the stream 
en. 


MID/SUM-MER, 2. The middle of summer; the 
summer solstice, about the 2ist of June. Swift. Gay. 
MID/WARD, adv. Midst. [ot in use.] 
MID/WAY, 2. The middle of the way or distance. 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint. Milton, 


MID/WAY, a. Being in the middle of the way or dis- 
tance ; as, the midway air. Shak. 
MID’/WAY, adv. In the middle of the way or dis- 

tance ; half way. 
She met his glance midway. Dryden, 


MID/WIFE, x. [Supposed by Junius and Skinner to 
be meedwife, a woman that has a reward. This is 
probably a mistake. The word is a compound of 
mid, with, and wif, a woman; in analogy with the 
L. obstetriz, from obsto, obstiti, to stand before. The 
Dutch use vroedvrouw, a wise or skillful woman. The 
Danish equivalent word is iordemeder, earth-mother ; 
the Swedish, iord-gumma. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese word is comadre; co, for L. cum, with, and 
madre, mother, which is precisely analogous to mid 


€. 

A hans that assists other women in childbirth, 
MID/WIFE, v. 4 To perform the office of midwife. 
MID/WIFE, @. t. To assist in childbirth. 
MID/WIFE-RY, n. The art or practice of assisting 

women in childbirth ; obstetrics. 

2. Assistance at childbirth. 

3. Help or codperation in production. Stepney. 
MID/WIN-TER, 2. The middle of winter, or the win- 

ter solstice, December 21. As the severity of winter 
in North America falls in January and February, the 
word ordinarily denotes this period, or some weeks 
after the winter solstice. 

MID/ WOOD, 2. The middle of the wood. 

MI/E-MITE, 2. Granular miemite is 2 Me zhe} © of mag 
nesian limestone, first found at Miemo, in Tuscany. 
It occurs massive, or crystallized in flat, double, 
three-sided pyramids. Its color is light green or 

enish-white. Jameson. c. Dana, 

MIEN, (meen,) 2. [Fr. mine; Dan. and Sw, id. ; Arm. 
man; Corn. mein, the face; Ice. mind, image. Seé 
Man. 

Look; air; manner; external appearence: car- 

riage ; as, a lofty mien; a majestic mien. 
Waller. Pop 


F a ee p 
MIFF, x. A slight degree of resentment. [Oortogusets 
followay, 


MIFF’ ED, (mift,) a, Slightly offended. [In Norman — 
French, mefet is offeuse or misdeed, and meffet, inis- 


MIG 


done ; mes and faire; whence meffere, to do mischief. 
But qu. whether this.is the English mig] 

MIGHT, (mite,) pret. of May. Had puwer or liberty. 
He might go, or might have gone. 

2. It sometimes denotes, was possible, implying ig- 
norance of the fact in the speaker. Orders might have 
been given for the purpose. 

MIGHT, (mite,) n. [Sax. might, meht; G. macht; D. 
Sw. and Dan. magt; from the root of may, Sax. ma- 
gan, to be able; Sans. mahat, strong, See May.] 

1. Strength ; force ; power; primarily and chiefly, 
bodily strength or physical power; as, to work or 
Strive with all one’s might. 

\ There shall be no might in thy hand. — Deut. xxviii 

2. Political power or great achievements. 

The acts of David — with all his reign and his might. —1 Chron. 

_ xxix. 1 Kings xv. 

3. National strength; physical power or military 

(force. 
We havo no might against this great company that cometh 
againet us, —2 Chron. xx. 
4. Valor, with bodily strength ; military prowess ; 
{a8, men of might. 1 Chron. xii. 

5. Ability ; strength or application of means. 

IT have porated with all my might for the house of my God, — 

1 Chron. xxix. 

6. Strength or force of purpose. 

Like him was no king that turned to the Lord with all his might. 

—2 Kings xxiii. 
7. Strength of affection. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with ali thine heart, and with 


all thy soul, and with all thy might, — Deut, vi. 


8. Strength of light; splendor; effulgence. 
Let them that love him be as the stn when he gocth forth in his 
might, —Judges v. 
& Shakspeare applies the word to an oath. * An oath 
f mickle might.?? This application is obsolete. We 
now use strength or force ; a3, the strength or force of 
an oath or covenant. 

With might and main; with the utmost strength or 
bodily exertion ; a tautological phrase, as both words 
are from the same root, and mean the same thing. 

MIGHT’I-LY, imit/e-le,) adv. tape mighty.| With 
‘great power, force, or strength; vigorously ; as, to 
@trive mightily. i 
2. Vehemently ; with great earnestness. 
Cry mightily to God. — Jonah iii. 
3. Powerfully ; with great energy. 
Whereto I also labor, striving according to his working, which 
worketh in me mightily. —Col, i. 
4. With great strength of argumént. 
He mightily convinced the Jews. — Acts xviil. | 


5. With great or irresistible force ; greatly ; exten- 
Bvely. 
So mightily grew the wora of God and prevailed. — Acts xix, 


’ 6. With strong means of defense. 
Fortify thy power mightily. — Nah. i. 
7. Greatly ; to a great degree ; very much. 
Iwas mightily pleased with a story applicable to this plece of 
philosophy. Spectator. 
[Admissible in colloquial and familiar language.) 
GHT’I-NESS, n. Power ; greatness ; hight of dig- 

nity. 


- How soon this mightiness meets miscry ! Shak, 


2. A title of dignity ; as, their high mightinesses. 
MIGHT'Y, (mit/e,) a. [Sax. mihtiz.] 
1. Having great bodily strength or physical power; 
very strong or vigorous ; as, a mighty arm. 
2. Very strong; valiant; bold; as, a mighty man 
of valor. Judges vi. 
3. Very powerful ; having great command. 


Cush pee Nimrod ; he began to be a mighty one on the earth, 
—Gen. x. 


4, Very strong in numbers; as, a mighty nation. 
Gen. xviii. 
5. Very strong or great in corporeal power; very 


able. 
Wo to them that are mighty to drink wine. —Is, v. 


6. Violent; very loud; as, mighty thunderings. 
Ex. ix. Ps. txviii. 
7. Vehement; rushing with violence ; as, n mighty 
wind ortempest. Ex. x. Rer. vi. 7 
_ 8. Very great ; vast; as, mighty waters, Neh. ix. 
- 9. Very great or strong; as, mighty power. 2 
Chron. xxvi. , 
10. Very forcible; efficacious; as, great is truth 
and mighty. ‘ dras. 
11. Very great ot eminent 4n intellect or acquire- 
ments ; as, the mighty Scaliger and Selden. LEchard. 
12, Great ; Wonderful ; performed with great pow- 
er; as, mighty works. Matt. xi. 
13. Very severe and distressing ; as, a mighty fam- 
ine. Luke xv. 
‘14. Very great, large, or populous; as, a mighty 
r. Rev. xviii. 
Important ; momentous, 
Vl sing of heroes and of kin, 
In things. 


uumbers mighty Cowley. 


MIL 


MIGAT’Y, (mit'e,) ado. Ina great degree ; very ; as, 
mighty wise ; mighty thoughtful, . Ses Sa 


; rior. 
MIGN'IARD, (min'yard,) a. [Fr. mignard.] 
Soft ; dainty ; delicate ; pretty. B. Jonson. 
MIGN-ON-NETTE’, (min-yon-et’,) n. [Fr., a dimin- 
utive of mignon, darling.] An annual flowering 
plant, having the scent of raspberries ; Reseda odo- 


rata. ‘ason. 
MI'GRATE, v. i. [L. migro.] vue 

1. To pass or retnove from one country or from 
one state to another, with a view to permanent resi- 
dence, or residence of some continuance. The first 
settlers of New England migrated first to Holland, 
and afterward to America. Some species of birds 
migrate in autumn to a warmer climate for a tempo- 
rary residence. To change residence in the same 
city or state is not to migrate. 

2. To pass or remove from one region or district to 
another fur a temporary residence ; as, the Tartars 
migrate for the sake of finding pasturage. 

MI’GRA-TING, ppr. or a. Removing from one state 
to another fur a permanent residence. The people 
of the Eastern States are continually migrating to the 
Western States, 

MI-GRA'TION, n. [L. migratio.] 

1, The act of removing from one kingdom or state 
to another, for the purpose of permanent residence, 
or a residence of some continuance. 

2. Change of place; removal ; as, the migration of 
tbe center of gravity. Woodward. 
MI/GRA-TO-RY, a. Removing or accustomed to re- 
move from one state or country to another for per- 

manent residence. 

2, Roving ; wandering; occasionally removing 
for pasturage ; as, the migratory Tartars. 

3. Passing from oné climate to another, as birds. 

MILCH, a. eax. melce, Sev Mirx.] 

1. Giving milk; as, a milch cow. 
plied only to beasts. 

2. Soft; tender; merciful; as, ‘* milch-hearted.” 


hak. 
MILD, a. [Sax. mild; G. D. Sw. and Dan. id.; Russ. 
melayz, to pity. The primary sense {s soft or smooth, 
L. mollis, Eng. mellow, W. mall; allied perhaps to 
melt. Class M1, No. 9, 16, i 
1. Soft ; gently and pleasantly affecting the senses ; 
not violent ; as, a mild air; a mild sun; a mild tem- 
perature ; a mild light. 
The rosy morn resigns her light 
And milder glory to the noon, Waller. 
And with a milder gleam refreshed the sight. Addison, 


2. Not acrid, pungent, corrosive, or drastic ; oper- 
ating gently ; not acrimonious; demulcent ; mollify- 
ing; lenitive; assuasive ; as, a mild liquor; a mild 
cataplasm ; a mild cathartic or emetic. 

3. Tender and gentle in temper or disposition ; 
kind; compassionate; merciful; clement; indul- 
gent ; not severe or cruel. 

Tt teaches us to adore him as a mild and merciful Being. Rogers. 


It is now ap- 


4. Not fierce, rough, or angry ; as, mild words. 

5. Placid; not fierce; not stern; not frowning; 
as, a mild look or aspect. 

6. Not sharp, tart, sour, or bitter; moderately 
sweet or pleasant to the taste; as, mild fruit. 

7. Calin; tranquil. When passion subsides, the 
temper becomes mild. 

" 8. Moderate ; not violent or intense; as, a mild 
eat. 

MYLD/ER, a. More mild. 

MILD’/EST, c. Most mild. 

MIL/DEW, (mil’du,) x. [Sax. mildeaw; Li. melligo, 
from mel, honey ; G. mehithau, as..if' from mehl, 
meal. 

A thin, whitish coating, with which the leaves of 
vegetables are sometimes covered, occasioning dis- 
ease, decay, and death. It is also found on paper, 
cloth, &c. It consists of innumerable minute fungi. 


A Gardner. Brande. 
MIL/DEW.*.¢. To taint with mildew. Shak. 
MIL!/DEW-ED, pp. ‘Tainted or injured by mildew. 
MIL/DEW-ING, ppr. Tainting with mildew. 
MILD/LY. adv. Softly ; gently ; tenderly ; not roughly 

or violently ; moderately ; as, to speak mildly; to 
burn mildly; to operate mildly. 
MILD’NESS, n. Softness; gentleness; as, the mild- 
ness of words or speech 3 mildness of voice. 
2. Tenderness; mercy ; clemency; as, mildness of 
stemper. 
3. Gentleness of operation ; as, the mildness of a 
medicine. 
4. Softness; the quality that affects the senses 
pleasantly ; as, the mildness of fruit or of liquors. 
5. Temperateness ; moderate state ; as, the mild- 
ness of weather. 
MILD/-SPIR’IT-ED, a. »-Having a mild temper. 
MILD!/-TEM’PER-ED, Arbuthnot. Scott. 
MILE, x, [L. mille passus,a thousand paces; passus 
being dropped in common usage, the word became a 
noun; Sax. mil; Sw. mil; Dan. miil; G. meile; D. 
myl; Fr. mille? Sp. milla; Port. milha+ It. miglio.] 
A measure of length or distance. The English or 
statute mile Contains 8 furlongs, 320 reds, poles, 


MIL 


or perches, 1760 yards, 5280 feet, or 80 chains. The 
English geographical mile is 1-60 of a degree of Jati- 
tude, or about 2025 yards. The Roman mile was a 
thousand paces, equal to 1614 yards English measure. 
The German short mile is nearly equal to 3 9-10 
English miles ; the German long mile to 5 3-4 Eng- 
lish miles ; the Prussian and Danish miles are each 
about 4 7-10 English miles; the Swedish mile is 
about 6 5-8 English miles, Kelly. 

MILE/AGE, x. Fees paid for travel by the mile. 

MILE’/STONE, . A stone set to mark the distance 
or space of a mile. A post used for this purpose is 
called a mile-post. 

MIL/FOIL, zn. ie millefoliums a thousand leaves.] 
An herb of the genus Achillea ; yarrow. ; 
pete (-ya-re,) a 

et. 

. 1, Resembling millct sceds ; as, a miliary eruption ; 
miliary glands. The miliary glands are the seba- 
ceaus glands of the skin. Coxe. 

2. Accompanied with an eruption like millet 
seeds ; as, a miliary fever. 

MIL-JCE,, for Mizirisa, is not in use. 

MIL'J-O-LITE, n. Fossil remains of the Miliola, a, 
genius of microscopic, univalve shells. Ed. Encyc. 

MIL'I-T-AN-CY, n. . Warfare. [Little used.] 

Mountagu. 

MIL'I-TANT, a. [L. militans, milito, to fight. 

1. Fighting; combating; serving as a soldier, 

Spenser. -, 

2, The church militant is the Christian church on 
earth, which is supposed to be engaged in a constant 
warfare against its enemies; thus distinguished 
from the church triumphant, or in heaven. Hooker. B 

MIL/I-TA RI-LY, adv. Ina soldierly manner. ; 

MIL’'I-TA-RY, “a. [Fr. militaire ; mulitaris, from 
per! a soldier; milito,.to fight; Gr. ayiAda, con- 
test. ! 

1, Pertaining to soldiers or to arms ; as, a military 
parade or appearance ; military discipline. 

2. Engaged in the service of soldiers or arms 
a military man. | 

3. Warlike; becoming a soldier; as, military vir- 
tue ; militury bravery. 4 

4, Derived from the services or exploits of a sol- 
dier; as, military renown. 

5. Conformable to the customs or rules of armies 
or militia. The conduct of the officer was not mili- 
tary. rH ; 

é. Performed or made by soldiers ; as, a military 
election. Bacon, 

Military tenure; a tenure of land, on condition of 
performing military service. 

MIL’/L-TA-RY, 2. The whole body of soldiers ; sol 
diery ; militia; an army. United States. Mitford. 

MIL'I-TATE, v. i. [L. milito.] 

To militate against, is to oppose; to be or to act ia 
opposition. «-- Smollett | 

Paley writes, to militate with; but in Amorica, 
against is generaHy used. pee 

MLL{TIA, (me-lish/4,) n. [L., from miles, a soldier ; 
Ir. mal or mil; W. milwr; Gr. piohos, war; pwdrcar, 
to fight ; az«A\a, combat, contention. The priinary 
sense of fighting is, to strive, struggle, drive, or to 
strike, to beat, Eng. moil, L. molior, Heb. Ch. Syr. 
Sam. and Ar. 2py, to labor or toil. So ezercitus, 
from exerceo, to exert, to strive. Class MI, No. 15.]_, 

The body of soldiers in a state enrolled for disci- 
pline, but not engaged in actual service except im 
emergencies ; as distinguished from regular troops, 
whose sole occupation is war or military service. 
The militia of a country are the able-hodied men or- 
ganized into companies, regiments, aud brigades, 
with officers of all grades, and required by law to 
attend military exercises on certain days only, but at 
other times left to pursue their usual occupations. 

In England, the militia consist of 200,000 men, 
who do service about 28 days in the year. P. Cyc. 

In the United States, the militia are composed of 
persons between 18 and 45 years. 

MI-LI’TIA-MAN, 2. One who belongs to the mili- 
tia. 

MILK, 2. [Sax. melce; G. milch; D. melk ; Sw. midlk ; 
Dan. melk; Russ. mleko, or moloko; Bohemian, 
mliko ; Ir. meilg. See the verb.] ‘ 

1. A white fluid or liquor, secreted by certain 
glands in female animals, and drawn from the 
breasts for the nourishment of their young. 

2, The white juice of certain plants. 

3. Emulsion made by bruising seeds; as, the milk 
of almonds, produced by pounding almonds with 
sugar and water. i 

MILK, v. t. [Sax. melcan, meolcian ; G. and D. melken; 
Sw. midlka; Dan. melker ; Russ. melzyu; L. mulgeo ; 
Gr. apeAyo.] ‘ 

1. To draw or press milk from the breasts by the 
hand ; as, to milk a cow. 

2. Tosuck. [Wot used.] Shak, 

MILK/ED, (milkt,) pp. Drawn from the breasts by 
the hand. 

MILK’EN, a, Consisting of milk. [Wot used.] 


MILK/ER, x. One that milks. ; 
MILK’-F&-VER, n. A fever which sometimes ac- 


[Fr. miiaire, L. milium, mil- 


{ 
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pompanies the firet secretion of milk in females 

= after childbirth. 

MILK’-HEDGE, ». A shrub growing on the Coro- 
mandel coast, containing a milky juice. 

MILK’I-LY, adv. Afterthe manner of milk ; lacteally. 

MILK’I-NESS, n. Qualities like those of milk ; so 

ness, 3 den. 

MILK/ING, ppr. Drawing milk from the breas‘s of 
an animal by the hand. 

MILK/ING, n. The act of drawing milk from the 
breasts of an animal by the hand. 

MILK’-LIV-ER-ED, a. Cowardly; recy 


hak. 
MILK/MAID, 2. A woman that milks or is employed 
in the dairy; sometimes, a milkwoman. 
MILK/MAN,2. A man that sells milk or carries milk 
to market. 
MILK’-PAIL, n. A pail which receives the milk 
drawn from cows. 
MILK’-PAN, x. A pan in which milk is set. 
MILK-POR’/RIDGE, ) n. A species of food composed 
MILK-POT’T AGE, of milk or milk and water, 
boiled with meal or flour. Locke. 
MILK’-SEORE, n. An account of milk sold or pur- 
chased in small quantities, scored or marked. 
Addison. 
MILK’-SICK-NESS, n. A peculiar and most malig- 
nant disease, occurring in some localities of the 
Western United States, and affecting certain kinds 
of farm-stock, and persons who make use of the 
meat or dairy products of infected cattle. Its cause 
is unknown, ; Farm. Encyc. 
MILK’SOP,x. A piece of bread sopped in milk ; more 
usually, a soft, effeminate, feeble-minded man. 
Addison. Prior. 
MILK’-THIS-TLE, (-this/l,) x. An esculent Europe 
an plaht of the thistle kind, having the veins of its 
leaves of a milky whiteness — Carduus pa 
. Cyc. 
MILK’-TOOTH, 2. The fore tooth of a foal, which 
comes at the age of about three months, and is cast 
within two or three years. Far. Dict. 
MILK'-TREE, ». A name common to several trees 
yielding « milky juice, especially to those in which 
this juice is fit for food, as the cow-tree of South 
America. Brande, 
MILK’-TRE/FOIL, x. A plant, said to be a Cytisus, 
Johnson. 
MILK’/VETCH, x». A plant of the genus Astragalus. 
BIILK’WEED, x. An herb abounding in a milky 
juice, and having its seeds attached to a long, silky 
down, the Asclepias Syriaca. 
WMILK’-WHITE, a. hite as milk. 
#41LK’WOM-AN, x. A woman that sells milk. 
Arbuthnot. 
(S4ILK’WORT, 2. A plant of the genera Polygala, 
, Buphorbia, &cc. 
WMILK’Y, a. Made of mik. 
~ 2, Reeembling milk; as, milky sap or juice. Pope. 
3. Yielding milk ; as, milky mothers. Roscommon. 
4. Soft; mild; gentle ; timorous ; ced Hr Bits 


MILK’Y-way, m. The galaxy; a broad, luminous 
path or circle in the heavens, supposed to be the 
blended light of innumerable fixed stars, which are; 

x not distinguishable with ordinary telescopes. Harris. 

MILL, n. fL. mills, a thousand. 

~ A money of account of the United States, value 
the tenth of a cent, or the thousandth of a dollar. 

MILL, x. [Sax. miln; W. melin ; Ir. meile or muilean ; 

melyn; Arm. mell or melin; Fr. moulin; L. 
mola, Gr. porn, pvdros; G. mithle; D, molen; Sw. 
mbl; Dan. mille; Sp. molino ; It. mulino; Russ. mel- 
nitea; Goth. malan, to grind, Ir. meilim,'Fr. moudre, 
for mouldre, W. malu, Arm. mala or malein, Sp. moler, 
L. mole, G. mahlen, D. maalen, Sw. mala, Dan. maler ; 
Port. moér, by contraction, Russ, melyu. It is not 

- certain which is the original word, the noun or the 
verb, or whether both are from a prior radical sense, 
‘We observe that the elements of this word coincide 

‘with those of L. mel, hongy, mollis, Eng. mellow, 
mild, mold, meal, W. mall, &€., all expressive of soft- 
ness, Grinding is now breaking by friction or pres- 
sure, but not improbably grain was pulverized by 
beating or pounding before the use of the quern. If 
so, mill may coincide in origin with mallet. We ob- 
serve that this word is in the languages of all the 
great European families, Celtic, Teutonic, and Sla- 
vonic. 

1. A complicated engine or machine for grinding 
and reducing to fine icles, grain, fruit, or other 
substance, or for performing other operations by 
means of wheels and a circular motion; as, a grist- 
mill, for grain ; a coffee-mill ; a cider-mill ; a bark-mill. 
The original purpose of mills was to comminute grain 
for food, but the word mill is now extended to en- 
ape or machines moved by water, wind, or steam, 

x carrying on many other operations. We have 
oil-mills, savw-mills, slitting-mills, bark-mills, fulling- 
mills, &c. 

2. The house or building that contains the machin- 
ery for grinding, &c. 

MILL, v. t To grind; to comminute; to reduce to 
fine particles or to small pieces. 


den, 
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2. In coining, to make a raised impression round 
the edges of a piece of money, to prevent the clip- 
ping of the coin. : 

3. To pass through a fulling-mill ; to full, as cloth. 

4. In cant language, to beat severely with the fists, 
as if in a fulling-mill. Smart. 

To mill chocolate, is to froth it. [See Froru.] 

MILL’-€0G, x. The cog of a mill-wheel. Mortimer. 

MILL’/-DAM, 2. A dam or mound to obstruct a 
watercourse, and raise the water to an altitude suf- 
ficient to turn a mill-wheel. Mortimer. 

MILL!-HORSE, zn. A horse that turns a mill. 

MILL!-POND, a. A pond or reservoir of water raised 
for driving a mill-w heel. 

MILL!-RACE, x. The current of water that drives a 
mill-wheel, or “he canal in which it is conveyed. 

Franklin. 

MILL/REA,)2. A coin of Portugal, commonly es- 

MILL/REE, timated at 5s. sterling, or about 108 
cents; though a small gold millrea of 1755 was 
worth only 3s, 2d. sterling. P. Cyc. 

MILL'-SIX’/PENCE, nm. An old English coin,” first 
milled in 1561, being one of the earliest that was 
milled. G. S. Faber. Douce. 

MILL/STONE, 2. A stone used for grinding grain. 

To see into a mii 3 to see with acuteness, or 
to penetrate into abstruse subjects, Quart. Rev. 

MILL/STONE-GRIT, ». A hard and coarse, gritty 
sandstone. Dana. 

MILL!-TOOTH, x. ; pl. Mrut-reetH. A grinder, dens 
molaris. Arbuthnot. 

MILL’/-WRIGHT, (-rite,) x. A mechanic whose ‘oc- 
cupation is to build mills, 

MILL/ED, (mild,) pp. or a. Passed through a mill; 
subjected to the operation of milling, as a coin ; 
fulled ; soundly beaten with the fists. 

MIL-LE-NA/RI-AN, a. [Fr. mellenaire. See Mitien- 


niuM.] 
Consisting of a thousand years ; pertaining to the 
millennium. Encye. 


MIL-LE-NA/RI-AN, x. A chiliast ; one who believes 
that Christ will personally reign on earth, with his 
saints, a thousand years before the end of the world. 

Encyc. 

MIL-LE-NA/RI-AN-ISM, x. The doctrine of millena- 


rians. 
MIL'LE-NA-RY, a. [Fr. millenaire.] 
Consisting of a thousand. Arbuthnot. 
MIL/LE-NA-RY, ». The space of a thousand years. 
MIL-LEN/NI-AL, a. Pertaining to the millennium, 
or to a thousand years ; as, millennial period ; millen- 
nial happiness, Burnet. 

MIL-LEN’NI-AL-IST, ». One who believes that 
Christ will reign personally on earth a thousand 

ot Fane a chiliast. Stowe. 
L'LEN-NIST, ». One who holds to the millennium. 
ee seat Johnson. 

MIL-LEN’NI-UM, 2. [L. mille, a thousand, and an- 
nus, year. ] 

A thousand years; a word used to denote the 
thousand years mentioned in Revelations xx., during 
which period Satan will be bound, and holiness be- 
come triumphant throughout the world. During this 
period, as some believe, Christ will reign on earth in 

rson with his saints. 
peter n ([L. mills, a thousand, and pes, 

‘oot. 

The wood-louse, an inzact having many feet, a 
species of Oniscus. 

Hope ie n. ([L. mille, 8 thousand, and porus, 
a@ pore, 
A genus of corals, having the surface smooth, and 
pies with very minute punctures or cells. It 
elongs to the madrepore family. Dana, 
MIL/LE-PO-RITE, x. Fossil iillepores. 
MILL/ER, ». [from mill.] One whose occupation is 
to attend a grist-mill. 
2. An insect whose wings appear as if covered 
with white dust or powder, like a miller’s clothes, 
MILL/ERS’-THUMB, n. A small fish found in small 
streams in Europe, the river bull-head, Cottus gobio. 
‘ h . Cyc. 

MIL-LES/IM-AL, a. [L. millusimus, from mille, a 
thousand. ] : 

Thousandth ; consisting of a thousand parts; as, 
millesimal fractions. Waits. 
MIL/LET, n._ [Fr. millet or mil; It. miglio; Sp. mijo ; 

L. milium ; Sax. mil.] 

1. A plant, or the grain of a plant, of the genus 
Holcus or Sorghum, having a stalk resembling a 
jointed reed, and classed by botanists among the 
grasses, Various species are used as food for men 
and animals, but the Indian millet is the most com- 
mon. The species are mostly natives of warm cli- 
mates. P. on 

2. Millet grass, or millet; a hardy grass of the 
genus Milium, of several species, Farm. Encye. 

MIL-LI-ARD’, », [Fr.] A thousand millions, 
MIL/LI-A-RY, a. [L. milliarium, a milestone. ] 

Pertaining to a mile ; denoting a mile ; as, a mil- 

eat Baie D’ Anville, 
MIL/LI-A-RY, x. Among the Romans, a mile-stone. 
MIL’ LI-GRAM 2 [ 
MIL/LI-GRAMME,$ Gr. ypazua, a gram.] 


L.. mille, a thousand, and| MIM/I€-AL-LY, adv. In an in.itative or aping 


MIM 
In the system of French weights and measures, the 


thousandth part of a gramme, equal to a cubic mil- 
Troy weight. 
A French measure of capacity, containing the 


limeter of water. Lunier. 
The milligram is equal to .0154 English ing, 
lc ch. 
MEL-LIL'I- Poh: {L. mille, a thousand, and 
MIL'LI-LI-TRE, liter. 
thousandth part of liter cr cubic decimeter, equal to 
-06108 decimals of a cubic inch. McCulloch. 


MIL-LIM’E-TER, wn, ([L. mille, a thou- 
MIL! LI-ME-TRE, (-ma'ter,)$ sand, and metrum, a 
measure. | 


A French lineal measure, containing the thousandth 
pee of a meter, equal to decimals of an inch, 
t is the Jeast measure of length. 
F Lunier. McCulloch. 
MIL/LIN-ER, x. [Johnson supposes this word to be 
Mivaner, from Milan, in ity) 
A woman who makes and sells head-dresses, hats, 
or bonnets, &c., for females. 
MIL/LIN-ER-Y, ». The articles made or sold by mil- 
liners, as bead-dresses, hats or bonnets, laces, rib- 
bons, and the like. 


| MILL/ING, ppr. Grinding ; reducing to small pieces ; 


Herat as cloth; stamping on the edges, as coin; 

eating. 

MILL/ING, x. The act or employment of grinding or 
passing through a mill. : ' 

2. In coining, the act of making raised impressions 
on the edges of coin, or the impressions thus made. 

: Edin. Encye. 
___3. In cant language, a beating with the fists. 

MILL‘ION, (mil’yun,) x. [Fr. million; It. milione{ 
Sp. millon; Port. milkam; probabjy from L. mille, a 
thousand.] 

1. The number of ten hundred thousand, or a 
thousand thousand, It is used as a noun or an ad- 
jective; as, a million of men, or a million men. A 
@ noun, it has a regular plural, millions. 
ae In common usage, &@ very great number, indefi- 

'y- $ . se oe 

There are millione of truths that men are not concemed to 

know. ? ; Lock. ; 

MILL/ION-AfRE, x. [Fr.] A man worth a million. 

MILL/ION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to millions ; consiat- 
ing of millions ; as, the millionary chronology of the 
Pundits. Pin 

MILL/ION-ED, a. Multiplied by millions. [Wot 
ie Shak. 

MILL/IONTH, a. The ten hundred thousandth. 

MILT, n._ [Sax. milt; Dan. and D. milt ; G. milz ; Sw. 
midlte ; It. milza; probably so named from its soft- 
ness, and allied to mild, mellow, melt.) | 

1. In anatomy, the spleen ; @ Viscus situated in the 
left hypechondrin, under the diaphrngm. 

2. The soft roe of fishes, or the spermatic part of 
the males, : : Encyc. 
MILT, v. t. To impregnate the roe or spawn of the 
female fish. Pe * ‘Johnson, 

MILT’ER, nr. A male fish. Walton. 

MILT’/WORT, n. An herb of the genus Asplenium ; 
spleenwort. ‘ 

MIME, x. [See Mrutc.] Among the ancients, 8 kind 
of farce or dramatic representation in which real char- 
acters were depicted. 

2. An actor in such representations. 

MIME, »v.i. To mimic, or play the buffoon. [ Obs.) 

See Mimic. 

MIM/ER, nz. mimic. [Obs.] [See Mrmrc.] 

MI-Mf/SIS, n. [Gr.] In rhetoric, imitation of the 
voice ur gestures of another. Encye. . 

MIM/E-TENE, n. The mineral arseniate of lead, oc- 
sled in pale-yellow or brownish hexagonal crys- 


tals. - 
ix / 
ge ba AL, i a. [Gr. pipnrinos.] 
Imitative ; as, the mimetic arts ; apt to imitate ; giv- 
en to aping or mimicry. 
MIM’I€, a, [L. mimus, mimicus; Gr. ptyos, pt- 
MIM/I€-AL,§ kos; ptpeopar, to imitate; allied 
probably to pwyos. 
1, Imitative ; inclined to imitate or to ape ; having 
the practice or habit of imitating. 


Man is of all creatures the moet snlentest ka. guetares, scam “ 


2. Consisting of imitation ; as, mimic gestures. 
Mimic implies often something droll or ludicrous. 
or lees dignified than imitative, 
MIM’/I€, )x. One who imitates or mimics; a buf- 
MIM/ICK, j foon who attempts to excite laughter or - 
derision by acting or speaking in the manner of an- 
other. Prior. 
2, A mean or servile imitator. 

Of France the mimic and of Spain the prey. Anon, 
MIM'I€, fe t, To imitate or ape for sport; to ate 
MIM/ICK, tempt to excite laughter or derision b' 

Pepa or speaking like another ; to ridicule by ‘mb 
tation. - 4 : 
The walk, the words, the ure, 
The habit’ mimic, and the en ee 


ner. 


ere 


MIN 
MIM'ICK-ED, (mim‘ikt,) pp. Imitated for sport. 


MIM/ICK-ER, x. One who mimics, 
MIM/ICK-ING, ppr. Imitating for sport; ridiculing 
imitation. 
"I€-RY, nm. Ludicrous imitation for sport or ridi- 
cule, Spectator. 
MI-MOG/RA-PHER, n. [Gr. ytyos and get! 
A writer of farces or mimes. Herbert. 


MINA, 2. [Gr. pva; L. mina; Ar. Class Mn, No. 5, 


2 oe) 
* A weight or denomination of money. The mina 
of the Old Testament was valued at fifty shekels. 
The Greek or Attic mina was valued at a hundred 
drachmas, more than £3 sterling, or $14. JWcCulloch. 
MI-NA/CIOUS, (me-na'shus,) a, [L. minaz, from mi- 
ner, to threaten. } 
reatening ; menacing. 
MI-NAC’I-TY, (me-nas/e-te,) 2¢ [L. minaz.] 

Disposition to threaten. [Little used.] 

Gees 
MIN'A-RET, n, [Ar. § Lio manaraton, a lantern; 
W. mun, a spire.] 

A slender, lofty turret on the mosques of Moham- 
medan countries, rising by different stages or stories, 
and surrounded by one or more projecting balconies 
from which the people are summoned to prayer. 


Brande. Guilt. 
MIN-A-TO’RI-AL-LY, adv. With threats. 
MIN’A-TO-RY, a. Threatening; menacing. Bacon. 
MINCE, (mins,) v.t. [Sax. minsian, from the root of 
L. minuo, to diminish ; W. main, Arm. maon, Fr. me- 
mu, mince, Ir. m*~, mion, small, fine ; L. minor, small- 
er; minuo, to diminish; Gr. ptvvos, small, slender; 
pivv0w, to diminish ; L. minutus, minute ; Sw. min- 


to diminish; Ar. manna, to weaken, to di- 
(Bias 


wainish. Class Mn, No. 5.] 

1, To cut or chop into very small pieced; as, to 
grince meat den. 

2 To diminish in speaking ; to retrench, cut off, 
or omit a part for the purpose of suppressing the 
truth ; to extenuate in representation. 

I know no way to mince it in love, but to say directly, I love 

you. 4 Shak. 
Biren, now mince the sin, 4 
And mollify damnation with a phrase. 


More. 


3% To speak with affected softness; to clip words ; 
not to utter the full sound. Shak. 

4. To walk with short or diminished steps. 

MINCE, v. i. To walk with short steps; to walk with 
affected nicety ; to affect delicacy in manner 
Tl turn two mincing stepe 
Info a mauly stride. Shak. 
Because the daughters of Zion are haughty—walking and 
mincing os they go.—Is, iii. 
2. To speak softly, or with affected nicety. 
Dryden. 
MIN’CED, (minst,) pp. or a, Cut or chopped into very 
small pieces. 
ee ne ir { nm. Meat chopped very fne. 
MINCE/-PIE, nm. A pie made with minced 
MIN/CED-PIE,(minst-,) } meat and other ingredients 
baked in paste. Spectator. 
MIN’CING, ppr. Cutting into small pieces: speaking 
or walking affectedly.: 
MIN/CING-LY, adv. In small parts; not fully. 
Hooker. 
HIND, n. [Sax. gemind, gemynde ; Ir. mein, mian; W. 
, Or menw, mind or will; govyn, a demand ; Dan. 
minde, mind, vote, consent ; minder, to remind; Sw. 
minne, memory ; minnas, to remember, to call to 
mind, as L. reminiscor; L. mens; Gr. pveta, mem- 
ory, mention ; pyaopat, to remember ; pévos, mind, 
ardor of mind, vehemenc? ; pnvis, anger ; Sans. man, 
mata, mind, wilt, heart, thought ; Zend. meno. Mind 
signifies properly intention, a reaching or inclining 
forward to an object, from the primary sense of ex- 
tending, stretching, or inclining, or advancing eager- 
ly, pushing or setting forward, whence the Greek 
sense of the word, in analogy with the Teutonic 
mod, moed, muth, mind, courage, spirit, mettle, So 
L. animus, animosus. The Russ. has pominayu, to 
mention, to remember ; pomin, remembrance, and 
umenie, or umeinie, understanding. Qu. Minos, JHenu, 
Menes, Mentor. Class Mn, No. 1,°9.] 
‘1. Intention ; purpose ; design. 
The sncrifice of the wicked is abomination; how much more, 
whien he bringeth it with a wicked mind ! — Prov. xxi. 

2. Eexfination ; » will ; desire ; a wie — used, but 
expressin, settled purpose; as in the common 
phrases, 1 wish to know your mind;” “Let me 

now your mind ;*? “ He had, a mind to go;” ‘ He 
has a partner to his mind,” 


3. Opinion ; as, to express one’s mind. We are of 

“el M brance ; as, to put one in mind; 
lemory ; remem ; 

to call to mind t of 


j the fact is ovt of my mind; time out 


MIN, 


MIN 


=of mind. From the operations of the intellect in man, | MIN’/ER, 7. Ont that digs for metals and other min- 
e 


this word came to signify, 

5. The intellectual or intelligent power in man ; 
the understanding ; the power that conceives, judges, 
or reasons. 

{ fear 1 am not in my perfect mind, Shak, 

So we speak of a sound mind, a disordered mind, 
Q weak mind, a strong mind, with reference to the ac- 
tive powers of the understanding ; and in a passive 
sense, it denotes capacity, as when we say, the mind 
can ndt comprehend a subject. 

6. The heart or seat of affection. 

Which were a grief of mind to Isaac and Rebekah. —Gen, xxvi. 

7. The will and affection; as, readiness of mind. 
Acts xvii. 

8. The implanted principle of grace. Rom. vii. 

MIND, v.t. To attend to; to fix the thoughts on; to 
regard with attention. 
Cense to request me ; let us mind our way. Dryden. 
ietiae ie ntinniy eae elie mae 

2. To attend to or regard with submission ; to ohey. 

His father told him to desist, but he would not mind 


him. 
3. To put in mind; toremind. [Obs.] Locke. 
4. To intend ; to mean. Chapman. 


MIND, v.i. To be inclined, or disposed to incline. 
When one of them mindeth to zo into rebellion. [Obe.] 


Spenser. 
MIND’ED, a. 
If men were minded to live virtuonsly. Tillotson, 
Joseph was minded to put her away privily,— Matt. i. 
Minded is much used in composition ; as, high- 
minded ; low-minded; feeble-minded ; sober-minded ; 
double-minded. 
MIND/ED-NESS, z. Disposition; inclination toward 
any thing; as, heavenly mindedness. Milner. 
MIND/-FILL-ING, a. Filling the mind. Mitford. 
MIND/FUL, a. Attentive ; regarding with care ; bear- 
ing in mind ; heedful; observant. 
I promise to be mindful of your admonitions, Hammond, 
hat is man, that thou art mindful of him ?— Ps. vii, 


MIND/FUL-LY, adv. Attentively ; heedfully. 
MIND/FUL-NESS, n. Attention; regard; heedful- 
ness. 
MIND’ING, ppr. 
MIND’ING, x. Regard. ; 
MIND’LESS, a. Inattentive; heedless; forgetful; 
negligent ; careless 
Cureed Athens, mindlese of thy wor s. Shak. 


2. Not endued with mind or intellectual powers ; 
as, mindless bodies, Davies. 
3. Stupid} unthinking ; as. a mundless slave. 


: hake 
MIND!-STRICK-EN, a. Moved; affected in mind. 
{Not used. ] Sidney. 
MINE, a. called sometimes a pronominal adj. [Sax. 
min; Sw. and Dan. min; Goth. meins; Fr. mon; D. 
myn; G. mein, contracted from migen; for me, in 
Gothic, is mik, Dan. mig, G. mich. The L. meus, and 
Russ. moi, are also contracted. ] 

My ; belonging to me. It was formerly used be- 
fore nouns beginning with vowels. ‘‘I kept myself 
from mine iniquity.” Ps. xviii. But this use is no 
longer retained. We maw use my before a vowel as 
well as before an articulation ; as, my iniquity. In 
present usage, my always precedes the noun, and 
mine follows the noun, and usually the verb; as, 
this is my book; this book is mine; it is called my 
book ; the book is called mine; it is acknowledged to 
be mine. 

Mine sometimes supplies the place of a noun. 
Your sword and mine are different in construction. 
MINE, 2. (Fr. mine, a mine or ore, whence mineral ; 
It. mina, minierd; Sp. mina, a mine, a conduit, a 
subterraneous canal, a spring or source of water; 
Port. id.; Ir. men, mianach; Dan. and G. mine; Sw. 
mina; D. myn; W. mwn, whence mwnai, money ; 
Arm. min. The radical signification is not ater 

1. A pit or excavation in the earth, from whic 
metallic ores or other minera) substances are taken 
by digging. The pits from which stones only are 
taken are called quarries. 

9. In the military art, a subterraneous canal or pas- 
sage dug under the wall or rampart of a fortification, 
where a quantity of powder may be lodged for blow- 
ing up the works. 

3. A rich source of wealth or other good. 

MINE, v. i. To dig a mine or pit in the earth. 
Woodward, 

2. To form a subterraneous canal or hole by 
scratching; to form a burrow or lodge in the eartb, 
as animals; as, the mining cone Wotton. 

3. To practice secret means of injury. _ 

MINE, v. t. To sap; to undermine; to dig away, or 
otherwise remove the substratum or foundation ; 
hence, to ruin or destroy by slow degrees ‘or secret 


ator They mined tho walls. Hayward, 
In a metaphorical sense, UnprRuine is generally 


Disposed ; inclined. 


Regarding ; heeding. 


used. - : 
MINE!/-DIG-GER, n. One that digs mines. 


rals, 


+ 2. One who digs canals or passages under the. 


walls of a fort, &c. 
miners. 

MIN'ER-AL, x. [Fr. and Sp. mineral; Low L. mi- 
nera, a matrix or v@iq of metals, whence mineralia ; 
ull from prea 

Any natural production formed by the action of 
chemical affinities, and organized, when becoming 
solid, by the powers of crystallization. Dana. 

Minerals were formerly divided -into salts, earths, 
inflammables, and ores; a division which serves for a 
general distribution: but a more scientific arrange- 
ment into classes, orders, genera, species, subspecies, 
and varicties, has been adopted to meet the more pre- 
cise views of modern mineralogists. 

MIN’/ER-AL, a. Pertaining to minerals; consisting of 
minerals ; as, the mineral kingdom. 

2. Impregnated with minerals ; as, mineral waters ; 
a mineral spring. 

MIN’ER-AL-IST, n. One versed or employed in 
minerals, ; 

MIN-ER-AL-I-ZA/TION, mn, [See Mrnerauize.] 

1. The process of forming an ore by combination 
with another substance; the natural operation of 
uniting a metallic substance with another. 

2. The process of converting into a mineral, asa 
bone or a plant. 

3. The act of impregnating with a mineral, as 
water, 

MIN/ER-AL-IZE, v. t. [from mineral.] In mineral- 
ogy, to combine with a metal in forming an ore or 
mineral. Sulphur mineralizes many of the metals, 

2. To convert into a mineral. 

In these caverns, the bones are not mineralized, Buckland. 

3. To impregnate with a mineral substance ; as, to 
mineralize water 

MIN/ER-AL-IZE, v. t To go on an excursion for ob- 
serving and collecting minerals. [Recent.] Dana 

MIN’/ER-AL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Deprived of its usual 
properties by being combined with another substance 
or formed into an ore, as, metallic substances are 
mineralized 

2. Converted into a mineral. 

3. Impregnated with a mineral. 

MIN’/ER-AL-IZ-ER, n. A substance which minerai- 
izes another or combines with it in an cre, and thus 
deprives it of its usuai and peculiar properties. Sul- 
phur is one of the most common mineralizers. 

Nicholson. 

MIN/ER-AL-JZ<ING, ppr Combining with a metal 
and forming an ore. 

2. Going on an excursion for mineras. 

MIN’ER-AL-IZ-ING, a. Adapted to combine with a 
metal in forming an Gre, 

MIN-ER-AL-OG/I€-AL, a. [See Mrneratocy.] [ecr- 
taining to the science of minerals; as. a mineralog- 
ical table. 

MIN-ER-AL-OG/I€-AL-LY, adv. In mineralogy. 

Phillips. 

MIN-ER-AL/O-GIST, rn. One who is versed in tha 
science of minerals, or one who treats or discourses 
of the properties of mineral bodies 

MIN-ER-AL/O-GY, n. [mineral. and Gr. doyos, dis- 
course. | 

The science which treats of the properties of min- 
eral substances, and teaches us to characterize, dis- 
tinguish, and class them according to their proper- 
ties. It comprehends the study or science of all in- 
organic substances in the earth or on its surface. 


Encyc. Cyc. 
MI-NER/VA, n. [L.] In mythology, the goddess of 
wisdoin, of war, and of the liberal arts. 
MIN/E-VER,n. An animal, said by Forby to be the 
ermine, or his skin; white fur with specks of black. 
MIN/'GLE, (ming’gl,)v. t. [Sax. mengan or mencgan ; 
G. and D. mengen. This word seems to be a deriva- 
tive from G. menge, Sax. menigo, a multitude, or from 
thé same root, Hence, among signifies mingled, or in 
the crowd. 
1, To mix; to blend; to unite in one body ; as, to 
mingle liquors of different kinds. 
2. To mix or blend without order, or promiscu- 
ously. 


Armies have sappers and 


There was fire mingled with hail. — Ex. ix. 


3. To compound; to unite in a mass, as solid sub- 
stances ; as, to mingle flour, sugar, and eggs in cook 


ery. t 
4. To join in mutual intercourse or in society. 
The holy seed have il thomselves with the people of those 
lan i 


de. — Ezra ix. Ps. cvi. 
5. To contaminate ; to render impure ; to debase 
by mixture. 


The best of us appear contented with a mingled, imperfect virtue, 


Rogers. 
6. To confuse. 
There mingle broils, Milton. 
MINGLE, v. i. To be mixed; to be united with. 


She, when she saw her sister nymphs, suppressed 
Her rising fears, and mingled with the rest. Addison. 


MINGLE, (ming’gl,) n. Mixture; medley ; promis- 
cuous mass. [Vot used.] ; Dryden. 
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MINGLED, (ming’gfd,) pp. or a. Mixed ; united 
= promiscuously. 


MIN’GLED-LY, adv. Confusedly. Barret. 
BLIN’/GLE-MAN'GLE, n. <A medley ; = Beet 
‘ooker, 


potch. 
MIN’GLE-MENT, (ming’gl-,) n. 

state of being mixed, 
MIN’GLER, n. One that mingles. 
MINGLING, ppr. Mixing; uniting without order 
MIN'GLING-LY, adv, nitingly. 
MiN/IARD, (min/yard,) a. [Fr. mignard,] 

Soft; dainty. [Little used.] 

MIN’IARD-IZE, v. t. To render soft, delicate 


or 
dainty. Howell. 
MIN’IARD-1Z-ED, pp. Rendered delicate. 
MIN’LATE, v. t. [[t. miniare, from minio, L. mintum, 
\ red lead or vermilion.] 
To paint or tinge with red lead or vermilion. 
. Warton. 
MIN'I-A-TED, pp. Painted or tinged with minium, 
red lead, or vermilion. 
BINTA-TURE, min’e- or min/o-a-) m 
8p. miniatura, from It. miniare, supra ; 


1. A painting in water colors on vellum, ivory, or 
per, with points or dots ; sometimes in oil colors. 
he term is usually applied to portraits painted on 
a very small scale, and is hence used adjectively, to 
denote very small. 
2. A picture or representation in a small 
or Jess than the reality, Encyc. 
3. Red letter; rubric distinction. Hickes. 
MIN’IA-TURE, (min’e- or min’e-a-) a. On a small 
scale ; a8, miniature representation. 
MON'I-KIN, a. [Qu. W. main, small, and kin.] 
Small; diminutive ; used in slight contempt. 
MIN’I-KIN, x A small sort of pins. 
2. A darling; a eure | ee Mrnton.] 
MINIM, x. [W. main, s » whence L. minimus. 
te Mince.] Literally, something exceedingly small. 
nce, 
1. A little man or being; a dwarf. Milton. 
2. One of a certain reformed order of Franciscans 
or Minimi. Weever, 
3. A note in music, equal to half a semibreve or 
two crotchets. 
4. Ashort poetical encomium. [Obs.] Spenser, 
5. Asmall fish; a minnow. [Local.] Johnson, 
6. The smallest liquid measure ; a single drop. 
Brande, 
MIN'I-MENT, rv. [from muniment.] Proof ; testimony. 
Spenser. 
MIN'I-MUM, n. [L.] The least quantity aileiabis in 
a given case. Encyc. 
MIN'I-MUS, x, [1] A being of the smallest size. 


: Shak. 
MINING, ppre Digging into the earth, as for fossils 
and minerals; sapping. 

2 a. Pertaining to, or connected with, the busi- 
ness of digging mines; as, the mining districts of 
Siberia. Sparks. 

tall. m The act or employment of digging 
mines. 
MIN‘ION, (min’yun,) a. Fine; trim; dainty. [ot 


MIN’ION, (min’/yun,) 2. . mignon; It. mignone ; 
a darling ; from W. main, eel small; W. mwyn, 
tender, gentle.] 

A favorite; a darling; particularly, the favorite of 
& prince, on whom he lavishes his favors » one who 
gains favors by flattery or mean adulation. 

Edward sent an army into Ireland, not for conquest, but to 

‘uard the person of his minion, Piers Gaveston. Davies. 

The drowsy tyrant by his minions led. Swift. 

MIN’ION, (min’yun,) 2. [W. main, Fr. menu, small ; 
L. minor. See Mrncz.] 

A small kind of printing types, in size between 
brevier and nonpareil. 

MIN’ION-ING, (min’yun-,) n. Kind treatment. 


, Jfarston. 
MINIONLY 2} adv. Finely; daintily. 
MIN'ION-SHIP, n, State of being a minion. 
MIN’IOUS, (min/yus,) a. [frora L. minium.]} 

Of the color of red lead or vermilion. 
MIN’ISH, v. t, [L. minuo, to lessen. 2 

To lessen ; to diminish. [Obs.] [See Dinrnisu.] 


Act of mingling; 


It. and 
r. minia~ 


compass, 


Brown. 


MIN’IS-TER, », [L.3 probably from Ar. use 


mahana, to serve, wais, attend, Class Mn, No. 2, 
and Sax. sizore, helm, direction ; steoran, to steor.] 

1. Properly, a chief servant ; hence, an agent ap- 
pointed to transact or manage business under the au- 
thority of another ; in which sense it is a word of very 
extensive application. 

Mosca rose up, and his minister Joshua, — Exod. xxiv. 

2. One to whom a king or prince intrusts the di- 
rection of affairs of state; as, minister of state ; tho 
prime minister. In modern governments, the secreta- 
ries or heads of the several ier nee or branches 
of government, are the ministers of the chief inagis- 
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3. A magistrate; an executive officer. 

For he is the minister of Ged to thee for guod. — Rom. xiii, 

4. A delegate; an embassador ; the representative 
of a sovereign or government at a foreign court ; usu- 
ally such as is resident at a foreign court, but not re- 
stricted to such. 5 

5. One who serves at the altar ; one who performs 
sacerdotal duties; the pastor of a church duly au- 
thorized or Jicensed to preach the gospel and in- 
ister the sacraments. Eph, iii. : 

6. Christ is called a minister of the sanctuary. 
Heb. viii. 

7. An angel ; a messenger of God. 

ibaa aie his angela spirits, his ministers a flaming fire. — 

‘8. CIV. 
MIN’IS-TER, »v. t. [L. ministro.] 
To give; to afford; to supply. 
He that ministereth seed to the sower. —2 Cor, ix. 
That it may minister grace to the hearers, — Eph. iv. 
MIN‘'IS-TER, v. i. To attend and serve ; to perform 
service in any office, sacred or secular. 
I will sanctify also both Anron and his sons, to minister to mo in 
the priest’s office. — Ex, xxix, 

2. To afford supplies; to give things needful; to 

supply the means of relief; to relieve, 


When saw we thee hungry, or thirsty, or a stran 
or sick, or in prison, and did not minister to 
xxv. 


r, or naked, 
?— Mat 


3. To give medicines. 
Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ? Shak. 
In this sense we commonly use Aer 
IS-TER-ED, pp. Served; afforded ; supplied. 
MIN-IS-FE/RI-AL, a. Attending for service; atten- 
dant ; acting at command, 
Enlightening spirits ana ministerial flames, Prior. 
2. Acting under superior authority ; pertaining to 
@ minister. 
For the ministerial offices in court, thore must be an eye to them. 
peicacrs 


3. Pertaining to executive offices, as distinct from 
judicial. The office and acts of a sheriff are ministe- 
rial, 

4, Sacerdotal ; pertaining to ministers of the gos- 
pel; as, ministerial garments ; ministerial duties, 

Genvine ministerial prudence Rerpe back no important truth, 

listens to no compromiso with sin, connives at no fashionable 
vice, cringes before no jurdly worklling. Hi. Humphrey. 


5. Pertaining to ministers of state ; as, ministerial 


circles ; ministerial benches. Burke, 
MIN-IS-TE/RI-AL-LY, adv. In a ministerial manner 
or character. Waterland, 


MIN’IS-TER-ING, ppr. or a, Attending and serving 
asa suborilinate agent ; serving under superior au- 
thority. Heb, i. 

2. Affordin aid or supplies; administering things 

MIN'IS-TER-Y, See Ministry. {needful. 

MIN/IS-TRAL, a. Pertaining to a minister. [Little 
used. : Johnson. 

MIN‘IS-TRANT, a. Performing service as a minis- 
ter; attendance on service ; acting under command, 


Princodoms and dominations ministrant, Milton. 


MIN-IS-TRA/TION, n. [L. ministratio.] 
1. The act of performing service as a subordinate 
agent ; agency ; intervention for aid or service. 
perce lvls widows were neglocted in the daily ministrations. 
— Acts vi, 
2. Office of a minister; service; 
function. 
As soon as the days of his ministration were ended. — Luke i, 
MIN/IS-TRESS, n; A fomale that ministers. 
Akenside. 


ecclesiastical 


MINIS-TRY, n. [L. ministerium.] 

1. The office, duties, or functions of a subordinate 
agent of any kind. 

2. Agency; service; aid; interposition; instru- 
mentality. 

Ho directs tho affairs of this workl by the ordinary ministry of 

second causes, Atterbury. 

3. Ecclesiastical function or profession ; agency or 
service of a minister of the gospel or clergyinen in 
the modern church, or of priests, apostles, and evan- 

elists in the ancient. Acts i, Rom. xii.’ 2 Tim. iv. 
um. iv. Also, the clergy, taken collectively. 

4. Time of ministration; duration of the office of 
a minister, civil or ecclesiastical The war with 
France was during the ministry of Pitt. 

5, Persons who compose the executive government 
or the council of a supreme magistrate ; the body of 
ministers of state. Sipe 

6. Business ; employment. 

Ho abhorred the wicked ministry of arms, Dryden, 
MIN’IS-TRY-SHIP, for Minratry, is little used, and 
hardly proper. Swift. 
MIN’‘I-UM, 2. fi) Lead, exposed to air while melt- 
ing, is covered with a gray, dusky pellicle. This, 
taken off and agitated, becomes a greenish-gray pow- 
der, inclining to yellow. This Ge separated by 
sifting from the grains of lead which it contains, and 
exposed to a moro intense heat, takes a deep yellow 
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color, and in this State it is called massicot. The lat- 
ter, slowly heated, takes a beautiful red color, and is 
called minium. It is a salt composed of two equiv- 
alents of protoxyd of lead, with one equivalent of 
the dentoxyd. Fourerdy. 
MINK, 2. American and European quadruped of 
the weasel tribe, that burrows in the earth on the 
side of a river or pond, whose fur is more valuable 
than that of the muskrat. It is the Mustela Lutre- 
ola, (Linn.) and the Putorius Lutreola, Mots It is 
very often called Minx, Belknap. 
MIN/NOCK, used by Shakspeare, is supposed by John- 
ta to be the same as Minx. [Qu. mimick.] 
MIN'OW.? i n. [Fr. menu, small.] 

A name applied to several species of very small 
fresh-water fish, and even to the young of larger 
kinds, The minnow of England, from which t 
terin is derived, is a species of the Cyprinus of Lin- 
neus, Leuciscus ph us of Cuvier. 

Encyc. Amer. P. Cyc. 
MY’/NOR, a. [L.; the comparative degree of a word 
not found in that language, but existing in the Cel- 
tic dialects, W. main, Arm. moan, Ir. min, mion, the 
root of L. minuo, to diminish. See inex 

1. Less ; sinaller ; sometimes applied to the bulk 
or magnitude of a single object; more generally, to 
amount, degree, or importance. We say, the minor 
divisions of a body, the minor part of a body ; op- 
posed to the major part. We say, minor sums, mi- 
nor faults, minor considerations, minor details or ar- 
guments, In the latter pa minor is equivalent 
to small, petty, inconsiderable, not principal, smpor- 
tant, or weighty. 

2. In music, less or lower by a lesser semitone; as, 
a third minor. Encye, 

Minor key, in music, is that kéy, or arrangement of 
tones and semitones, which is chiefly used for sol- 
emn and mournful subjects. 

The minor term of a syllogism is that one which 
forms the subject of the conclusion. 

Asia Minor; the Lesser Asia, that part of Asia 
which lies between the Euxine or Black Sea on the 
north, and the Mediterranean on the south. 

MINOR, n. A person of either sex under age; one 
who is under the authority of his parents or guard- 
jans, or who is not permitted hy law to make con- 
tracts and manage his own property. By the Jaws of 
Great Britain and of the United States, persons are 
minors till they are twenty-one years of age. 

2. In logic, that premise which contains the minor 
term; it is tho second proposition of a regular syl+ 
logism, as in the following : — 

Every act of injustice partakes of meanness. 

To take money from another by gaming, or repu- 
tation by seduction, are acts of injustice. 

Therefore the taking of money fromm another by 
gaming, or reputation by seduction, of 
meanness. > : 

In hypothetical syllogisms, the categorical premise ig 
the minor term. 

3. A Minorite, a Franciscan friar. 

MI’NOR-ATE, v. t. Todiminish. [Wot usea.} 
MI-NOR-A‘TION, n. A lessening; diminution. 
MIi/NOR-ITE, n. A Franciscan friar. 

MI-NOR/LTY, 2. [Fr. minorité, from La, minor.] 

1. The state or being under age. [See Minor. 

2. The smaller number; as, the minority of the 
senate or house of representatives; op to Ma- 
sority. We say, the minovity was large or small ; 
A. B. was in the minority ; the minority must be ruled 

Gr. Muvws. [by the majority. 
mythology, a celebrated lawgiver, the 
son of Jupiter and Europa, and king.of Crete. He 
was so celebrated for his justice on earth, that after 
his death he was appointed a judge of the infernal 
regions. 

MIN/O-TAUR, mn. [Fr. minotaure; It. minotaura { 
L. minotaurus ; from man, which must have been in 
early ages a Latin word, and taurus, a bull.]” 

A fabled monster, half man and half bull. 

Ovid. Virgil. Shak. 

MIN’/STER, n. [Sax. minstre, or mynster, See Mon- 
atta 


The church of a monastery, or one to which a — 


monastery has been attached ; sometimes, a cathedral 
church, Gloss. of Archit, 
MIN’STREL, n. [Fr. menétrier, for menestrier; Sp. 
ministril, a minstrel, and a tipstaff, or pos officer of 
justice ; Port. menestral; perhaps a derivative from 
menear, to move, stir, wag, wield. If so, the word 
originally signified a performer on a musical instru- 
ment, who accompanied his performances with ges- 
tures, like the histrio and joculator.] 
A name given to an order of men, in the middle 
ages, who subsisted by the arts of poetry and music, 


and sang to the harp verses composed a4 themselves — 


or others. Their attendance was sought and theif 
rformances lavishly rewarded by princes. It wag 
= the character of a minstrel that g Alfred en-— 
tered the camp of the Danes, his enemies, and exp! 
their situation, Brande, | 
MIN'STREL-SY,n. The arts and occupation, of mi 
strels; instrumental music. 


MIN 


2. A number of musicians. 


The minstreley of heaven, Milton. 


MINT, 0h gee mynet, Money, or stamped coin; D. 
munt, mint, coin; G. miinze ; s » mynt ; Dan. myndt, 
coin. This word is doubtless a derivative from 
copie sd L. moneta, from the same root. ] 

1. The place where money is coined by public 
authority. In Greet Britain, formerly, there was a 
mint in almost every county; but the privilege of 
coining is now considered as a royal prerogative in 
that country, and as the prerogative of the pevcrcies 

wer in other countries. The only mint now in 

reat Britain is in the Tower of London. The first 
mint in the United States was in Philadelphia. 
| 2. A place of invention or fabrication ; as, a mint 
of phrases; a mint of calumny. Shak. tddison. 

z A source of abundant supply. 

MINT, v. t. [Sax. mynetian. 

1. To coin; to make and stamp money. Bacon. 

2. To invent ; to forge ; to fabricate. Bacon. 

MINT, x. [Sax. mint; Sw. mynta; Dan. mynte; G. 
mitnze; L. mentha; It. and Sp. menta; Fr. mente; D. 
kruismunt, crossmint ; Ir. met abe Arm. mendt or 
mintys. | 

An aromatic plant of the ger-us Mentha, of various 
species, producing by distikiation a highly odorifer- 
ous and pungent essential oil, 

MINT’‘AGE, nx. That which is coined or stamped. 

paid for coining. 


Milton. 
2. The du 

PINT/JO'LE ,»m. <A drink consisting 

sugar, and pounded ice, flavored with 
/ mint. [ 
MINT’ED, pp. Coined, 
MINT’ER, 2. A coiner; also, an inventor. 
MINT‘ING, r. Coining money. 
MINT’MAN, x. Acoiner; one skilled in coining or 

in coins. 


of brandy, 
sprigs of 
America. | 


MINT’-MAS-TER, nz. The master or superintendent 
of a mint. Boyle. 
2. One who invents or fabricates, Locke. 


MIN’U-END, 2. [L. minuendus, minuo, to lessen.] 

In arithmetic, the number from which another 
number is to be subtracted. 

MIN’U-ET, x. [Sp. minueto; Fr. menuet, from menu, 
small, W. main. See Mince.] 

1, A slow, graceful dance, consisting of a coupee, 
a high step, and a balance. : Encye. 

2. A tune or air w regulate the movements in the 
dance so called; a movement of three crotchets or 

_ three quavers in a-bar. 

MIN’/UM, x. [from W. main, Fr. menu, small, See 
Mincz.] 

1. A small kind of printing types; now written 
Minion 
" 2 A note of slow time, containing two crotchets ; 
now written Minim, which see. 

MI/NUS, [L.] Less. In algebra, the sign (—), de- 
noting minus, or less, is prefixed to negative quantities 
or quantities to be subtracted. 

MI-NUTE’, a. [L. minutus; Fr. menu, W. main, small. 
Bee Mrncz.] 

1. Very small, little, or slender; of_ very small 
bulk or size ; small in consequence ; a5, a minite 
grain of sand; a minute filament. The blood cir- 
culates through very minute vessels. Minute divis- 
fons of a subject often perplex the understanding. 
Minute details aro tedious. 

2. Attending to small things; critical ; as, minule 

_ Observation. 

MIN’ pass (min/it,) 2 [L. minutum, that is, a small 

* portion. 

- 1. Asmall portion of time or duration, being the 
sixtieth part of an hour. 

Since you are not sure of a minute, throw not away an howr. 

Franklin. 

2. In geometry, the sixtieth part of a degree. 

3. In architecture, the sixtieth part of the lower 
diameter of a column. ilt. 

4. A space of time indefinitely small. I will be 
with you in a minute, or in a few minutes, that is, in 
@ short time. 

5. A short sketch of any agreement or other sub- 
ject, taken in writing; a note to preserve the mem- 
ory of = thing ; as, to take minutes of a contract ; 

_ to take minutes of a conversation or debate. 

MINUTE, (min‘it,) v. t. To set down a short sketch 

or note of any agreement or other subject in writing. 
; Spectator. 
ee cena” A book of short hints. 

MIN’UTE-GLASS, n. A glass, the sand of which 
measures a minute. 

MIN’UTE-GUNS, 2. pl. Guns discharged every 
minnte Fei tag of distress or mourning. 

MIN/UTE-HAND, n. The hand that points to the 
minutes on a clock or watch, 

MIN’UTE-JACK, x, Another name for jack of the 
clock-house, or @ figure which strikes the hour of a 
clock, Shak. 

MI-NOTE'LY, adv. [from minute.] Toa small point 
of time, rts or matter; exactly; nicely; as, to 
measure the length of any thing minutely; to ascer- 
tain time minutely ; to relate a stury minutely. 


Dp 


MIR 
MIN/UTE-LY, (min‘it-ly,) 4, Happening every minute. 
7% Ha nd. 


mmo 
MIN'UTE-LY, (min/it-ly,) ado. [from minute.] Every 
minute ; with very little time intervening. 


As if it were minutely proclaimed in thunder from heaven, 
Hammond, 
MIN'UTE-MEN, n. pl. Men ready at a minute’s no- 
tice ; a term used in the American revolution. 
MI-NOTE/NESS, n. Extreme smallness, fineness, or 
slenderness ; as, the minuteness of the particles of 
air or of a fluid; the minuteness of the filaments of 
cotton ; the minuteness of details in narration. 
2. Attention to small things; critical exactness ; 
as, the minuteness of observation or distinction. 
MLIN/UTE-WATCH, (min/it-woch,) x. A watch that 
distinguishes minutes of time, or on which minutes 
are marked. . Boyle. 
MI-NOU’TLA, n. pl. [L.] The smaller particulars. 
MINX, n. [Qu. minnoc.] A pert, wanton girl, Shak. 
2. A she puppy 
3. A name applied in Amenca to the Martes Vison, 
and to Putorius Lutreola, two weasel-like quad- 
rupeds, or digitigrade carnivorous mammals, 
'Y,a. [from mine.] ing with mines, 
2. Subterrancous, Thomson, 
MY/O-CENE, a. [Gr. petwr, less, and «auros, recent.] 
Literally, less recent. In geology,a term applied to 
the middle division of the tertiary strata, containing 
fewer fossil shells of recent species than the pliocene, 
but inore than the eocene. Lyell, 
ee DIC'TU, [L.] Wonderful to tell, or 
e told. 
MI/RA-BLE, a. Wonderful. slag in use.] Shak. 
MIR/A-€LE, (mir’a-kl,) n. .[Fr., from L. miraculum, 
from miror, to wondcr; Arm. mirct, to huld. See 
Marve.] ; 
1. Literally, a wonder or wonderful thing; but 
appropriately, 

. In theology, an event or effect contrary to the 
established constitution and course of things, or a 
devigtion from the known laws of nature ; a super- 
natural event. Miracles can be wrought only by 
almighty power, as when Christ healed lepers, say- 
ing, “I will, be thou clean ;”? or calined the tempest, 
* Peace, be still.” 

They conaldered not the miracle of the loaves. — Mark vi. 
A man approved by God by miracles and sigus, — Acis il. 


3. Aaciently, a.spectacle or dramatic representation 


exhibiting the lives.of the saints. Chaucer. 
MIR/A-€LE, v.% To make wonderful. [Wot used.] 
Shak. 


MIR! A-CLE-MON’'GER, n, An impostor who pre- 
tends to work miracles. 'Hally well 
MI-RA€’U-LOUS,° a. Performed supernaturally, or 
by a power beyond the ordinary agency of natural 
laws; effected by the direct agency of almighty 

wer, and not by natural causes ; as, the miracu- 

us healing of the sick or raising the dead by 
Christ. 

2. Supertiatural ; furnished supernaturally, or com- 
petent to perform miracles; as, the miraculous pow- 
ers of the apostles, Miraculous, applicd to thé extra- 
ordinary powers of the apostles, may mean conferred 
by supernatural agency, or competent to work mir- 
acles. I believe it is generally used in the latter 
sense, 

3. In a less definite sense, wonderful; extraordi- 


nary. 
soar al Laer aap adv. By miracle; supernat- 
urally. 
wounded as he was, coukl not have eng him In le 
pagtan unless his hurt bad been shears ina 

2. Wonderfully ; by extraordinary means, 

MI-RA€/U-LOUS-NESS, n. The state of being ef- 
fected fl miracle, or by supernatural agency. 
MIR-A-DOR’, x. [Sp., from L. miror.] 

A balcony or gallery commanding an extensive 
view. 

MI-RAGEY, (me-razhe’,) n. [L. méror.] 

An optical illusion arising from an unequal refrac- 
tion in the lower strata of the atn:osphere, and caus- 
ing remote objects to be seen doubie, as if reflected 
in a mirror, or to appear as if suspended in the air, 
It is frequently seen in deserts, presenting the ap- 

arance of water. The Fata Morgana and Loom- 
ng are species of miraze. Brande. 

MIRE, 2. [Sce Class Mr, No. 16.] Deep mud; earth 
so wet and soft as to yield to tho feet and to wheels, 

MIRE, v. t. To plunge and fix in mire ; to set orstall 
in mud. We say, a horse, an ox, or carriage, is 
mired, when it has sunk deep into mud, and its prog- 
ress is stopped. 

2. To soil or daub with mud or fonl matter. Shak. 

MIRE, v. ¢, Tosink in mud, or to sink so deep as to 
be unable to move forward. 

MIRE,n. Anant. [See Pismrre.] 

MIRE!-CROW, n. he sea-crow or pewit gull, Larus 
ridibundus of Linneus. P. Cyc 

MIR/ED, pp. Fixed or stalled in mud. 

MI-RIE’L-CENT, a. Causing wonder. 

MIR/I-NESS, n. [from miry.] The state of consist- 
ing of deep mud. 


MI8 

= 5 eee eee 
MIRK, (tnurk,) a, [Sax. mirce.] Dark. [Ods.] [Seo 
Munky. , 


MIRK’SO) a Cates /apas ) a. Dark; obscure. 

MIRK’/SOME-NESS, n. Obscurity. [See Murry.] 

MIR/ROR, n. [Fr. miroir; Sp. mirar, Corn. miras, to 
look ; L. miror, to admire.] 

J.-A looking glass or speculum ; any gla3s or pol- 
ished substance that forms images by the reflection 
of rays of light. é 

In the clear mirror of thy ruling star 

I saw, als! soine dread event depend, Pope, 
2. A pattern; an exemplar; that on which men 
ought to fix thelr eyes ; that which gives a true rep- 
resentation, or in which a true image may be seen. ~ 

O gudrless, heavenly bright, 

ddirror of grace and majesty divine. Spenser. 
3. In architecture, a smali oval ornament cut into 
deep moldings, and separated by wreaths of fiowers, 


Elmes. 7 
MIR/ROR, v. t, To reflect as m a mirror. 
MIR/ROR-ED, pp. or a. Reflected as in a mirror. 
MIR/ROR-ING, ppr. Reflecting as in a mirror. 
MIR/ROR-STONE, n, A bright stone. [Obs] 
MIRTIL, (murth,) nr. |Sax. mirht, myrhth ; marig, merry 5 
i} 


- - 


Ar. ral »* maricha, to be very brisk or joyful Clasg 


Mr, No, 10.] 

Social merriment; hilarity; high excitement of 

lcasurable feelings in company}; noisy gayety; 
Kinlitv. Mirth differs from joy and cheerfulness, a3, 
always implying noise? 

With grolal joy to warm the soul, 

Bright Urlen mixed a mirth-inspiring bowl, Pope. 

1 will causo to cease the voice of mirth from Judah and Jerusas 

lem. —Jer. vil. 


MIRTH’FYL, (murth-,) a. Merry; jovial; festive, 


Tho feast was srrved, the bowl was crowned ; 
To the king’s pleasure went the mirth/ful round, 


MIRTH’FUL-LY, adv. Ina jovial manner. £ 

MIRTH FUL-NESS, 2. State or quality of being 
mirthful, 

MIRTH’LESS, a. Without mirth or hilarity. 

MIRTH’LESS-NESS, rn. Absence of mirth. 

MIR/Y,a. [from mire.] Abounding with deep mud ; 
full of mire; as, a mivy road; amiérylane. Guy. 

2. Consisting of mire. Shak, 

MIR’ZA, 2. [Persic Eyir~zade}, son of the prince.] 

The common style of honor in Persia, when it pre- 
cedes the surname of an individual. When appends 
ed to the surname, it signifies prince. Brande, 

MIS, a prefix, denotes error, ér erroneous, wrong, from 
the verb miss, to err, to go wrung, Goth. missa; Sax, 
mis, from missian, to err, to deviate or wander; D, 
mis, missen; G. miss, missen; Dan. mis, mister; Bw. 
mis, mista; W. meth, @ failing, a miss; Fr. mes, or 
me, in composition ; It. mis. 

MIS-A€-CEP-TA/TION, n. The act of taking or un- 
derstanding in a wrong sense. 

MIS-AD-VEN’TURE, n. Mischance; misfortune ; ill 
luck ; an unlucky accident. 

2 In law, homicide by misadventure, 
man, doing a-Jawful act, without an 
injury, unfortunately kills another. 
excusable homicide, Blackstone, 

MIS-AD-VEN/TYR-ED, a, Unfortunate. Shak. 

MIS-AD-VEN'TUB-OUB, a. Pertaining to misadven- 


Prior. 


is when a 
Intention of 
is is called 


ture. j 
MIS-AD-VIS/ED, a. [See Apvisz.] Mll advised ; 
ill directed. Johnson, ~ 
MIS-AF-FE€T’, v.& To dislike. 
MIS-AF-FECT’ED, a. _Ill-disposed. 
MIS-AF-FIRM’, v. t. To affirm incorrectly. 
MIS-AF-FIRM/ED, pp. Affirined incorrectly. 
MIS-AIM’ED, a. Not rightly aimed or ete 
penser. 
MIS-AL-LEGE’, (mis-al-lej’,) 0. & To state errongg 
ously. 
MIS-AL-LEG! ED, pp._ Stated erroneously. 
MIS-AL-LE-GA/TION, n. Erroneous statement, 
MIS-AL-LI/ANCE, n. Improper association, 
MIS-AL-LI/ED, a. Il allied or associated, Burke. 
MIS-AL-LOT/ MENT, x. A wrong allotment. 
MIS/AN-THROPE, n. [Gr. pisavOpwris; ploe 
MIS-AN’/THRO-PIST, } to , and ay0pwros man.] 
A hater of mankin wift. | 
MIS-AN-THROP'I€, a. Hating-er having a dine 
MIS-AN-THROP’I€-AL, } like to mankind. Walsh, 
MIS-AN'THRO-PY, n., Hatred of dislike to mankind; 
opposed to PHILANTHROPY. ; 1 
MIS-AP-PLI-CA/TION, n. A wrong application; an 
application to a bei ae or purpose, | 
MIS-AP-PLI’ED, pp. Applied to a wrong person or 


urpose, 
mis-AP-PLY’, o.t. To apply to a wrong person or 
purpose ; as, to misapply a name or title ; to misapply 
our talents or exertions ; to misapply public moncy, | 
MIS-AP-PLY/ING, ppr. Applying to a wrong person 
or purpose. d : i 
MIS-AP-PRE&/CIA-TED, a, Improperly appreciated. 
MIS-AP-PRE-HEND’, 0. & ‘To misunderstand; % 
take in a wrong sense. Lock. 
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MIS 
MIS-AP-PRE-HEND’ED, pp. 
MIS-AP-PRE-IIEN D/ING, ppr. Misunderstanding. 
MIS-AP-PRE-HEN'SION, rn A mistaking or mis- 

ese! wrong apprehension of one’s meaning or of a 
missar- PRE-HEN’SIVE-LY, adv, 


MIS-AP-PRO-PRI-3/ TION, 


Not rightly understood. 


By misapprehen- 
n. .. Wrong appropria- 


MIS-AR- RANGE), v. t. 
or improper manner. 
MIS-AR-RANG’ED, pp. Placea in a wrong order. 
MIS-AR-RANGE’MENT, n. Wrong arrangement. 
MIS-AR-RANG'ING, ppr. Placing in a wrong order. 
MIS-AS-€RIBE’, v. t. To ascribe falsely or errone- 
ously. Boyle. 
MIS-AS-SIGN’, v.t. [See Asstan.] To assign erro- 
neously. Boyle. 
MIS-AT-TEND’, v. t. To disregard. Milton. 
MIS-BE- €OME', (mis-be-kum!,) v.t [See Brcomz.] 
Not to become ; to suit ill ; not to befit, 
Thy father will not act what misbecomes him, Addison. 


MIS-BE-€6 MIM], (-kum/ing,) pp. ora. Unseemly ; 
unsuitable ; improper; indecorous. 
MIS-BE-€6M/ING-LY, adv. In an unsuitable man- 


ner. 
MIS-BE-COM’/ING-NESS, 2. 
» suitableness. 
MIS-BE-FIT’TING, a. 
MIS-BE-GOT’, 


To place in a wrong order, 


Unbecomingness ; un- 
Boyle. 
Not befitting. 
. ora, Unlawfully or irregu- 
MIS. -BE-GOT’TEN, larly begotten. 
Shak, Dryden. 


MIS-BE-HAVE’, v. i. To behave ill; to conduct one's 
self improperly; often used with a reciprocal pro- 


noun. 
sap DE BAVIED, a. Guilty of ill behavior; ill-bred ; 
Shak. 
MIS.BE- HAV’IOR, (mis-be-hav’yur,) x, Ill conduct ; 
improper, rude, or uncivil behavior. Addison. 
MIS-BE-LIEF’, n. Erroneous belief; false religion. 
Massinger. 
MIS-BE-LIEVE’, v. t. To believe erroneuusly. Shak. 
wre. BE-LIEV/ER, n. One who believes wrongly ; 
».. who holds a false reltgion. Dryden. 
MIS-BE-LIEV/ING, ppr. or a. Believing erroneously ; 
irreligious. Shak. 
MIS-BE-SEEM’, v. 4. To suit ill. 
MIS-BE-SEEM’ING, ppr. ora, Ill-sulting. 
MIS-BE-STOW’, v.t. To bestow improperly, Milton. 
MIS-BE- STOW'ED, ppr. Bestowed improperly. 
MIS-BE-STOW/ING, pp. Bestowing improperly. 
MIS’BORN, a. Born to evil. Spenser. 
MIS-GAL'€U-LATE, vt. To calculate erroneously. 
Arbuthnot. 
Ws-EAL'CU-LZ-TED, pp. Erroneously calculated. 
MIS-€AL/CU-LA-TING, ppr. Comunitting errors in 
« calculation, 
MIS-CAL-€U-LA/TION, x Erroneous calculation. 
MIS-E€ALL’, (mis-kaw!!,) v. & To call by a wrong 
name ; to name improperly. 
MIS-GALL/ED, pp. ora, Misnamed. 
MIS-CALL/ING, ppr. Misnaming. 
MIS-€ AR/RIAGE, cmis-kar’rij,) n. Unfortunate event 
of an undertaking ; failure, 
When a counselor, to save himself, 
Would lay miscarriages upun his ‘princes Dryden, 
9. Ul conduct ; evil or improp +r behavior ; as, the 
failings and miscarmaces of the righteous, Rogers, 
3. The act of bringing forth before the time, but 
so late that the young are capable of surviving. 
REWUC. 
MIS-€AR’/RI-ED, (-kar’rid,) pp. Failed of the ena 
ed effect ; brought forth prematurely, 
BIIS-CAR’RY, v. t To fail of the intended effect ; 
‘ not to succeed ; to be unsuccessful ; to suffer defeat ; 
epplied to persons or undertakings, and to things. We 
say, a project, scheme, design, enterprise, ‘attempt, 
hhas miscarried. 
Have you not heard of Frederick, the great soldicr, Wie mis- 
carried nt sea? Shak. 
My ships have all miscarried, ‘Shals. 
2. To bring forth young before the proper time, 
i. still at so late a period as to be capable of surviv- 


MIS-CAR/RY-ING, ppr. ora, Failing of the intended 
' effect; bringing forth prematurely. Hos, ix. - 
MIS-€XST’, 0. t mS cast or reckon erroneously. 

aN Brown. © 
MIS-CAST’, pp. P arroncouely cast or reckoned, 
MIS-€AST!,n. An erroneous cast or reckoning. 
MIS-CAST’ING, ppr. Casing or reckoning errone- 


ously. 
MIS-CEL-LA-NWRI-AN, a. [See Mrscrttany.] Be- 
- longing to miscellanies ; of miscellanies. 


Miscellanarian authors. Shaftsbury. 
MIS-CEL’LAN-IST, n. A writer of miscella- 
MIS-CEL-LA-N A/RI-AN, nies. Shaflsbury. 


MIS'/CEL-LANE, n. 

* A mixture of two 
called Masur, 

api eyd rani { 
ceo, to mix.] 


[Ls. miscellaneus. | 
or more sorts of grain; now 
Bacon. 
. .. scellaneus, from mis- 
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MIS 


Mixed; mingled ; consisting of several kinds; as, 
a miscellaneous publication ; a miscellaneous rabble. 
Jiilton. 
MIS-CEL-LA/NE-OUS-LY, adv With variety or 
mixture. 
MIS-CEL-LA’NE-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being 
mixed ; composition of various kinds. 
MIS/CEL-LA-NY, n. [Fr. miscellanées; Sp. miscela- 
nea; L. miscellanca, from misceo, to mix; Ch. and 
Ar. 410, to mix. Class Ms, No. 7.] 
; 1, A mass or mixture of various kinds; particu- 
arly, 

2. A book or pamphlet containing a collection of 
compositions on various subjects, ora collection of 
various kinds of compositions, Pope. Swift. 

MIS’CEL-LA-NY, a, Miscellaneous. [Obs.] Bacon. 

MIS-CEN'TER, .t To place amiss, [JVut in use.] 

MIS-CEN/TRE, Donne. 

MIS-CHANCE’,n, Il luck; ill fortune ; misfortune ; 
mishap; misadventure. 

Tt ts a man’s unhappiness, his mischance or culamity, but not his 

fuult, South. 
MIS-CHAR’A€-TER-IZE, v. t. [See Cuaracter.] 
To characterize falsely or erroneously ; to give a 
wrong character to, 


They totally mischaracterize the action, Eton. 


MIS-CHARGBE’, v. t, To mistake in charging, as an 
account, 

MIS-CHARGE’,n. A mistake in charging, as-an ac- 
count ; an erroneous entry in an account, 

MIS-CHARG/ED, pp. Charged erroneously. 

MIS/CHIEF, (imis‘chif,) x. [Old Fr. meschef; mes, 
wrcng, and chef, head.or end, the root of achieve, Fr. 
achever.) 

1. Harm; hurt; injury; damage; evil, whether 
intended or not. A new law is made to remedy the 
mischief. 

2. Intentional injury ; harm or damage done by 
design. 

Thy tongue deviseth mischief, — Ps, lil. 

3. Ill consequence ; evil; vexatious affair. 

The mischief was, these allies would never allow that the com- 

mon enemy was subdued. Swift. 


MIS’CHIEF, v. t. To hurt; to harm ; to injure. 
Sprat. 

MIS/CHIEF-MAK-ER, n. One who makes mis- 
chief; one who excites or instigates quarrels or en- 
mity. 

MIS/CHIEF-MAK-ING, a. 
enmity or quarrels, owe, 

MI8/CHIEV-OUS, (mis/che-vous,) a, Harmful; 
hurtful; injurious; making mischief; of persons; 
as, a mischievous man or disposition. 

2. Hurtful; noxious; as, a mischievous thing. 

Arbuthnot, 

3. Inclined to do harm ; as, & mischievous boy. 

MIS/CHIEV-OUS-LY, adv. With iijury, hurt, loss, 
or damage. We say, the law operates mischievously. 

2. With evil intention or disposition. The injury 
was done mischievously, 

MIS/CHIEV-OUS-NESS, x. Hurtfulaess; noxious- 
ness. 

2. Disposition to do ict or to vex pr annoy ; as, 
the mischicvousness of youth. 

Mischief denotes injury, harm, or damage of Jess 
malignity and magnitude than what are usually 
called crimes. We never give the name of mis- 
chief to theft, robbery, or murder. And it so com- 
monly implies intention In committing petty offenses, 
that it shocks us to hear the word applied to the ca- 
lamities inflicted by Providence. We say, a tem- 
pest bas done great damage, but not mischief. In like 
mannor, the adjective mischievous is not applied to 
thieves, pirates, and other felons, but to persons com- 
mitting petty trespasses and offenses, 


Causing harm; exciting 
R 


MISCH’NA, (mish/ni,) n, The text of tho Jewish 
Talmud. t ee MisHna.] 

MIS-CHOOSE’, (mis-chooz’,) v, t, To choose wrong ; 
to makoa wrong choice, Milton, 


MIS-CH6S8/EN, pp. Chosen by mistake, 
MIS-CI-BIL/I-TY, n. Capability of being mixed, 
MIS/CI-BLE, a, [Fr., from I, misceo, to mix.] 

That may be mixed. . Oil and water are not mis- 


cible. 
MIS-CI-TA/TION, n. A wrong citation; erroneous 
quotntion. Collier, 
MIS-CITF/, v. t. To cite erroncously or falsoly. 
MIS-CIT’ED, pp. Quoted wrong. 
MIS-€LAIM’, n. A mistaken claim or demand. 


Bacon. 
MIS-€OM-PU-TA/TION,n. Erroneous computation ; 
false reckoning. Clarendon. 


MIS-C€OM-POTE’, v. t. To compute or reckon erro-~ 
neously. = 
MIS- COM- POT’ED, pp. Reckoned ewmoncously. 
MIS-@OM-PUT’ING, ppr. Reckoning erronggusly. 
MIS-CON-CEIT’, See Misconcertion. 
MIS-€ON-CEIVE’, v. t. or i. To receive a false no- 
tion or opinion of any thing; to misjudge; to have 
an erroneous understanding of any thing. 
To yield to others just nnd reasonable causes of those things, 
which, for. want of due consideration heretofore, they have 
misconceived, Hooker, 


7) 
- 


MIS 


a Oe a ae pp. Wrongly understood; mis 

ta 

Cee ees ppr. Mistaking; misunder- 
stan 

MISCON -CEP/TION, Erroneous conception ; 
false opiniagn; wrong yotion or understanding of a 
thing. 

Great errors and dangers result from a misconception of the 
names of things. Harvey. 

MIS-€ON'’DU€T, n. Wrong conduct; ill bahavior; 
ill management. Addison, 

MIS-€ON-DU€T’, v. t. To conduct amiss; to mis« 

manage. 

MIS-€ON-DU€T’, v. i. To behave amiss. 

MIS-CON-DU€T’ED, pp. or a. Ill managed; badly 
conducted. 

MIS-CON-DU€T'ING, ppr. 
having. 

MIS-CUN-JECT’URE, Ne 

uess, 

MIS-C€ON-JECT’URE, », t. or 7, To guess wrong. 

MI5-CON-JECT/YR- ED, pp» Guessed wrong. 

MIS-€ON-SE- €RA'TION, n, Wrong consecration. 

MIS-€ON-STRUE’TION, n. Wrong interpretation 
of werds or things; a mistaking of the true mean¢ 
ing; as,a misconstruction of words or actions. 

MIs- SGON/STROE, v.t. To interpret erroneously ei- 
ther words or things. It is important not to miscon- 
strue the Scripture. 

Do not, great sir, misconstrue his intent. Dryden, 
A virtuous einperor Was much affected to find his actions mim 
construed, Addison. 

MIS-€ON’STRO-ED, pp. Erroneously interpreted. 

MIS-€ON’/STRU-ER, nz. One who makes a wrong in« 
terpretation. 

MIS-CON/STRU-ING, ppr. Interpreting wrongly. 

MIS-€.0N-TIN'Y-ANCE, n. Cessation ;~intermissions 

Obs. 

MIS-C€OR-RE€T’, v. t. To eorrect erroneously ; ta 
mistake in attempting to correct another, 

He passed the first seven years of his life at Mantua, not sevens 
wen, as Sculiger miscorrects his author, Dryden, 

MIS-€OR-RE€T/ED, pp. Corrected erroneously 5 
Mistaken in the attempt to correct. 

MIS-C€OUN’SEL, v. . Toadvise wrong. Spenser. 

MIS-COUN/SEL-ED, pp. Wrongly advised. 

M [S-COUN’SEL-ING, ppr. Advising wrongly. 

MIS-COUNT’, v.t. ‘lo count erroneously; to mig 
take in counting. 

MIS-COUNT", v. t 


MIS-COUNT’, n. 


ing. 
MIS-COUNT’ED, pp. 
MIS-COUNT’ING, ppr. 
MIS/ERE-ANCE, } 2. 
MIS’/€RE-AN-CY { fi 


Mismanaging ; misbe- 


A wrong conjecture or 


To make wrong reckoning. 
Bp. Patrick. 
An erroneous counting or numbers 


Counted erroneously. 
Counting eee 
See Miscreant. nbelief; 
se faith ; peta CS to a false 
religion. [ Obs. Spenser. 
MIS/€RE-ANT, xn. [Fr. mécréant; Norm. mescreaunt j 
att, wrong, and creance, belief, from L. credens, cre+ 
‘ 
T An infidel, or one who embraces a false faith. 
2. A vile wretch ; an unprincipled fellow. Addison. 
MIS-€RE-ATE!’, ) a, Formed unnaturally or illegit« 
MIS-€RE- AT/ED, imately ; deformed, [Obs.] 
penser 
MIS-€RE-A/TIVE, a. Tending to wrong creation. 
MIS DATE’, n. Aw rong date, [ Shelley. 
MIS-D ATELY, v. i. To date erroneously. 
MIS.DAT/ED » Ppp. Dated erroneously, 
MIS-DEED’, n. An evil deed; a wicked action, 

Evils which our own itedoode’ have done, Milton, 
MIS-DEEM’, v, t. To judge erroneously ; to misjudge 
to mistake in judgin Spenser. 

MIS-DEEM’ED, pp. 4 Parents judged. 
MIS-DEEM/ING, ppr. Judging or thinking errone« 
ously, 

MIS-DE-ME&AN’, v. t. To behave ill, Shak, 
MIS-DE-MEAN/OR, n. Ill behavior; evil conduct 
fault ; mismanagement, South. 

2. In law, an offense of a Jess atrocious nature than 
acrime. It applies to all offenses inferior to felony, 
and also to all offenses for which the law has nob 
provided a particular remedy. Bouvier, 

Crimes and misdemeanors ore mere synonymous” 
terms ; but, in common usage, the word crime is made 
to denote offenses of a deeper and moro atrocious 
dye,-while small faults and omissions of less conse- — 
quence are comprised under the gentler name of mise 
demeanors. Blackstone, + 

MIS-DE-RIVE’, v. t. To err in deriving. 
MIS-DE-SERIB/ED, a. Erroneously described. 
MIS-DE-SER'I, n. Til desert. Spenser, 
MIS-DE-VO/TION, n. False devotion; mistaken pies 
ty. pian, used.) Donne. 
MIS-DI/ET, x. Improper diet or food. [Vot used.] 

Spenser. — 
MIS-DI-RE€T’, v. t. To give a wrong direction 

as, to misdirect a passenger. 

2. To direct to a wrong person or place ; as, to 
direct a letter. 

MIS-DI-RE€T’ED, pp. or a, Directed wrong, or to 
wrong person or place, 


MIS 
MIS-DI-REET/ING, ppr. 


ene Aad or piace. 
MIS-DI-RE€’TION, n, The act of directing wrongly 
2. In law, an error committed by a Judgo in charg- 
ing the jury, in matters of law or of fact. Bouvter. 
MIS-DIS-PO-SI//TION, (-po-zish/an,) n. Disposition 
to evil. ni tn <0 Bp. Hall. 
MIS-DIS-TIN//GUISH, (-ting’gwish,) v. t To make 
wrong distinctions. Hooker. 
MIS-DO’, v. t. ori [See Do.] To do wrong; to do 
amiss ; to commit a crime or fault. Milton. 
MIs8-D6/ER, n. One who does wrong; one who com- 
mits a fault or crime. Spencer. 
MIS-DG/ING, ppr. Dolng wrong; committing a fault 


Directing wrong, or to a’ 


or crime 
MIS-DO/ING, x. A wrong done ; a fault or crimo ; an 
offense. DL’ Estrange. 
MIS-DOUBT’, ,mis-dout’,) v. t. [See Douvst.] To 


suspuct of deceit or danger. [An Pe word, and 
not in mar Sidney. Shak. Dryden. 
MIS-DOUBT", (-dout’,) 2. Suspicion of crime or dan- 
ger. Shak. 
2. Irresolution ; hesitation. [Not used.] Shak. 
MIS-DOUBT’FUL, (-dout’,) a. isgiving, Spenser. 
at handel (-dred’,) xn. Dread of evil. Bp. Hall. 
MISE, (meez,) n. [Fr. mis, put, laid, pp. of mettre, L. 
mitto ; Norm. mise. 
1. In law, an issue to be tried at the grand assize. 
2. Expense ; cost, 
3, A tax or tallage; In Wales, an honorary gift of 
the people to a new king or prince of Wales; also, a 
tribute paid, In the county Palatine of Chester, at the 
change of the owner of the earldoms. Encyc. 
MIS-ED/Y-€4-TED, a, Educated in a wrong inan- 
ner. Mrs. Montagu. 
MIS-EM-PLOY’, v. ¢ To employ to no purpose, or to 
a bad purpose ; a3, to misemploy time, power, advan- 
tages, talents, &c. Locke, Addison. 
MIS-EM-PLOY'ED, pp. ora. Used to no purpose, or 
to a bad one. 
MIS-EM-PLOY'ING, ppr. Using to no purpose, or to 


a bad one. 
MIS-EM-PLOY’MENT, n. Ill employment ; applica- 
tion to no purpose, or to a bad purpose. Hale. 


MIS-EN’/TER-ED, pp. Entered wrong, as an account. 
MIS-EN/TRY, xn, An erroneous entry br charge, as of 
an account. 


MI/SER, ». [L., miser, miserable.] . 
1, A miserable person ; one wretched or afflicted. 
[ Obs. Spenser. 
2, A wretch; a mean fellow. [0Obs.] Shak. 


3. An extremely covetous person ; a surdid wretch ; 
8 niggard ; one who in wealth inakes himself miser- 
able by the fear of poverty. [This is the only senso in 
which it is new used.) 

No silver saints by dying misers given, Pope. 
MIS/ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr. miserable, from L. miser, mis- 

orabilis.} 

1, Very unhappy from grief, pain, calamity, pover- 
ty, apprehension of evil, or other cause, It, however, 
expresses somewhat less than wretched. 


What hopes delude theo, miserable man? Dryden, 
2. Very poor; worthless. 
Miserable comforters are ye all, —-Job xvi. 
3. Causing unhappiness or misery. 
‘What's more miserable than d)scontont? Shak. 


4, Very poor or mean ; as, a miserable hut ; miser- 

able clothing. 

5. Very poor or barren ; as, a miserable soil. 

6. Very low or despicable ; as, a miscrabls person. 
MIS@/ER-A-BLE-NESS, rn. State of misery ; poorness. 
MIS/ER-A-BLY, adv. Unhappily ; calamitously. 

The fifth was miserably atabbed to death. South. 


2. Very poorly or meanly ; wretchedly, They were 
miserably entertained. Sidney. 
3. In misery or unhappiness. 
MI8-E-RE'RE,n. [L., havo mercy.] 
In the Roman Catholic 0 tig thy psalm_usually ap- 
pointed for penitential acts, being the Slst psalm, 
- which commences with this word. : 
MI/SER-LY, a. [See Miser.] Very covetous; sor- 
did; niggardly ; parsimonious. _ 
MIS/ER-Y, 2 [L. miyertas Fr. misére.] 
1. Great unhappiness ; extreme pain of body or 
mind. A man suffers misery from the gout, or from 
eat afflictions, distress, calamity, and other evils. 
Siariy expresses somewhat less than wretchedness. 
ie as really the fruit of vice ragning fa the heart, as tares 
itt the praluce of tares sown {a te tekk J. Lathrop. 
2, Calamity ; misfortune ; natural evils which are 
the cause of misery. 
And mourn tho miseries of human Ilfe, Dryden. 


3. Covetousness, ae used, Shak. 
MIS-ES/TI-MATE, ». To estimate ne oat SE 
ort 
MIS-ES/TI-MA-TED, P Estimated erroneously. 
MIS-EX-PLI-CA/TION, 2, Wrong explanation. 
MIS-EX-POUND’, v.t. To expound mln trated ; 


OOKET. 
MIS-EX-PRES/SION, (-presh/un,) x. Erroneous ex- 
pression. ‘ Baxter. 


“MIS-HAP’PEN, v. 1. To happen ill. 


MIS 


MIS 


ee eee Ce —— — 
MIS-FALL/, (mrrfawl/,) vo & To befall, om all Mok yy MIM IN PER PRET ATION, x. Tho act of mter- 


Spouwr. 


to happen to wntuokily. p 
0,) pp. Wappened unluckily. 


MIS-FALL’/EN, (-fawl 


MIS-FARE/, x. ‘Il fare y infefortune. Spenser. 
MIS-FARE’, v. 2. To be in an fil state. 
MIS-FASH/ION, v. 4 To form wrong. Hakevull. 


MIS-FEA/SANCE, (-fe/zans,) 2. 


[f'r. mes and fai- 
sance, frum faire, to do.] 


In law, a trespass; & wrong done. Encyc. 
MIS-FEIGN’, (fals-fane’,) » & To felgn with an ill 
dosign. Spenser. 


MIS-FORM/, v.t To make aa ill form; to put in an 
fll shape. penser. 
MIS-FORM-A/TION, x. An irregularity of furmation. 

MIS-FORM ED, pp. Made of an fll shape. 
MIS-FOR/TU-NATE, a. Producing misfortune. 
If, Taylor. 
MIS-FOR/TUNE, x. Ill fortune ; ill Inok ; calainity ; 
an evil or cross accident, as loss of property at sea or 
by fire. 
Conetder why tho change was wrought, 


You'll find it hts mtefortune, not hia fault, Addon. 
MIS-FOR/TUN-ED, a. Unfortunate. Milton. 
MIS-GIVE’, (mis-giv’,) v. t [See Grve.] To fill with 


doubt ; to deprive of confidence ; to fuil ; wsually ap- 
plied to the heart. 
So doth my heart mfegive mo. 
His hoart misgave hii. 
2. To give or grant amiss. 
MIS-GIVAING, ppr. 
failing. 
MIS-GIV/ING, n. A failing of confidence ; doubt ; dis- 
trust. 


Shak, 
Adiison. 
[Wot in use.] Laud. 
Filling with doubt or distrust ; 


Doubts, suspicluns, and mésgivinge. 


MIS-GOT/TEN, a. Unjustly obtained. 
MIS-GOV/ERN, (-guv/ern,) v. t. To govern ill, to 
administer unfaithfully. 
Selyman charged lim Littorly that he had miegoverned the stnte. 
Knolles. 
MIS-GOV/ERN-ANCE, (-guv/ern-ans,) n. Ill govern- 
mnont ; disorder ; irregularity. Spenser, 
MIS-GOV/ERN-ED, pp. or a, Ill governed ; badly ad- 
ministered. 

2. Rudo; unrestrained ; as, rude, misgoverned 
hands. Shak. 
MIS-GOV’/ERN-MENT, n. Il administration of pub- 
lic affairs, Ralegh. 

2. Ill management in private affairs. Taylor. 
3. Irregularity ; disorder, Shak, 
MIS-GRAFF’, v. t, To graft amiss. 
MIS-GRAFT’ED, pp. Grafted amiss. 
MIS-GROUND’, », t, To found erroneously. Hall. 
MIS-GUID/ANCE, n.+ Wrong direction ; guidance into 
error. South. 
MIS-GUIDE’, v. t. To lead or guide into error ; to di- 
rect ill ; as, to misguide the understanding or mind. 
4 Locke. Pope. 
MIS-GUTD/ED, pp. or a, Led astray by evil counsel 
or wrong direction ; as, a misguided prince. Prior. 
MIS-GUID/ING, ppr, Giving wrong direction to; lead- 
ing into error, 
MIS-GUID’'ING, n. The act of misleading. 
MIS-GUID’ING-LY, adv. In a way to mislead. 
MIS-HAP’, n. Ill chance; evil accident ; ill luck ; 
misfortune. 
Secure from worllly chances and mishaps. 


South. 


Shak, 


Spenser. 
MIS-HEAR’, v. t. To mistake in hearing. 
MIS-IIEARD’, pp. Heard mistakenly or imperfectly. 
MISH'MASH, x. [‘Teut. misch-masch.] 

A mingle, or hotchpotch. 

MISH/NA, x. [IIcb. M2wn, Iterated, from 72¥, to re- 

at. 

A 1 nection or digest of Jewish traditions and ex- 
planations of Scripture, forming the text of the Tal- 
mud. Aurdock. 

MISH/NI€ a. Pertaining or relating to tho Mishna. 

Enfield. Encye, 

MIS-IM-PROVP’, (-proov’,) v. t. To improve to a bad 
purpose ; to“WBuso; as, to misimprove time, talents, 
advantages. 


MIS-IM-PROV'ED, pp. or a. Used to a bad purpose. 
MIS-IM-PROVE’MENT, (-proov-,) n. Ill use or em- 
ployment ; improvement to a bad purpose. 
MIS-IN-FER’, o. t. To draw a wrong inferonce. 
Hooker. 
MIS-IN-FORM’, v. t. To give erroneous Information 
te ; to communicate an Incorrect statement of facte. 
MIS-IN-FORM-A/TION, n. Wrong information ; false 
account or intelligence received. Bacon. South. 
MIS-IN-FORM/ED, pp Wrongly infurmed, 
MIS-IN-FORM/ER, x. One that gives wrong Inform- 


ation. 
MIS-IN-FORM’ING, ppr. Communicating erroneous 
information to. 
MIS-IN-STRUCET’, v. t. To instruct amiss. 
MIS-IN-STRUCT’ED, pp. Instructed amiss. 
MIS-IN-STRUC’/TION, x Wrong instruction. More. 
MIS-IN-TEL/LI-GENCE, 2, Wrong information ; dis- 
agreement. 
MIS-IN-TER/PRET, v. t. To interpret erroneously ; 
to understand or to explain in a wrong sense. 
Arbuthnot. 


Hooker. 


Probing erroneausl>, 
MIr-IN-TER/PRET ED, pp, or a Erroneously under- 
stood or explained. 
MIS-IN-TER/PRET-ER, xn, One who interprets er- 
roneously, 
MIS-IN-TER/PRET-ING, ppr, Erroneously interpret- 
Ing. 4 
MISJOIN’, v. t. To jotn unfitly or improporly. 
Milton. den. 
MIS-JOIN/DER, x. In law, the joinmg of several dis. 
tfnet demands tn a declaration which can not by law 
be thus united, Bouvier, 
Mis-JOIN’£D, pp. Improperly united. 
MIS-JOIN‘ING, ppr. Joining unfitly or improperly. 
MIS-JUDGE’, (-juj’,) 0.4 ‘lo mistake in judging of; 
to Judgo erroneously, L’Estrange. 
MIs-JUDGE’, (Juj’,) v. & To err in judgmont; to 
fourm false opinions or notions, 
MIS-JUDG’ED, pp. or a. Judged erroneously. 
MISJUDG ING, ppr. Judging erroneously of; form- 
ing a wrong opinion or inference. 
MIs-JUDG/ MENT, x, A wrong or unjust determina: 
tlon. Hale. 
MIS/KIN, n. A little bagpipe. 
MIS-KIN’DLE, v. t To kindle amiss ; to inflame to 
a bad purpose, 
MIS-LAID’, pp. Laid in a wrong place, or place not 
recollected ; lost. 
MIS-LAY’, v. t. To Jay in a wrong place. 
Tho fuult ls gonerally mislaid apon nature. Locke, 
2. To Iny in a place not recollected ; to lose. 


If the butler be the tell-tale, mis/ay a spoon so that he ep ats” 
find it. iN. | 
MIS-LAY’ER, n. One that lays in a wrong place ; one 
that loses, Bacon. 
MIS-LAY'ING, ppr. Laying in a wrong place, or 
place not remembered ; losing. 
er (miz/zl,)v. i. [from mist, and properly, Mrs- 
TLE. 
To rain in very fine drops, like a thick mist. 
Gay. Derham. 
MIS-LEAD/, v. t.) pret. and pp. Mise. (ree Leap.] 
To lead into a wrong way or path ; to lead astray 3 
to guide into error ; to cause to mivtake ; to deceive. 


Trust not servants who mislead or misir.form you. Bacon, « 
But of th+ two, less dangerous Is (he olfenso, 
To tiro our patienco, thin mislead our sense, Pope. 


MIS-LEAD/ER, x. One who leads into error. 

MIS-LEAD/ING, ppr.’ Leading into error; causing 
to err; deceiving. 

MIS-LEAD/ING, n. <A misguiding. 

MIS-LEARN’/ED, (-lern/ed or -lernd’,) a, Not really 
or properly learned. 

MIS-LED’, pp. of Misteap. 
wrong Way. 


Led into error; led a 


— To give duo Night 
To the misled and lenrly travoller. 
MIS/LE-TOE, n. See Mistietoe. 
MIS-LIKE’, vr. t. or i =To dislike; to disapprove ; to 
have aversion to; as, to mislike a man or an opinion. 
Ralegh. Sidney. Milton. 
For this word Disuixe is generally used.} 
MIS-LIKE’, n- Dislike ; disapprobation ; aversion. 
MIS-LIK/ED, (-likt’,) pp. Dixliked 5 disapproved. 
MIS-LIK/ER, n. One that dislikes. 
MIS-LIK/ING, is Disliking; disapproving, 
MIs’LIN. Sev Mesuin. 
MIS-LIVE/, (mta-hv’,) v. t To live amiss, [Obs.] 
MIS-LUCK’, nx. Tl luck, mf«fortuno. 

MIS/LY, a. [Seo Mrstp and Misr.] Raining in very 
small dropa, : 
MIS-MAN/AGE, v. t To manage ill; to administer 

improperly ; a8, to mésmanage public affairs. 
MIS-MAN/‘AGE, v. t To bohave fll; to conduct amiss. 
MIS-MAN‘A-GED, pp. Ill managed or conducted. 
MIS-MAN/’AGE-MENT, nx. Wl or tmproper manage- 
ment; il conduct ; as, the mtsmanagement of public 
or private affaire. 
MIS-MAN/A-GER, xn. One that manages ill, 
MIS-MAN/A-GING, ppr. Managing ill. 
MIS-MARK’, v. t. To mark with tho wrong token ; te 
mark erroncously. Collier. 
MIS-MARK’/ED, (-markt’,) pp. Wrongly marked. 
MIS-MARK/ING, ppr. Marking erroneously. 
MIS-MATCII’, ot To match unsuitably. Southern 
MIS-MATCIH/ED, (-macht’,) pp. Unsuitably matched ; 
fll Jotned. 
MIS-MATCH/ING, ppr. 


Milton. 


Burke. 


Matching in an unsuitable 


manner, 

MIS-MEAS/URE, v. t. To mensure incorrectly, 

MIS-NAME’, v. t. ‘To call by the wrong name, Boyle 

MIS-NAM/ED, pp. Called by a wrong name. 

MIS-NAM/ING, ppr. Calling by a wrong name. 

MIS-NO/MER,n. [Old Fr. mes, wrong, and nommer, 
to name.] 

In law, the mistaking of the true name of a per 
son: a misndming. [Misnosmer, as written by 
Blackstone, must be a corrupt orthography. In no! 
dialect has name, L. nomen, been written with s, un+ 
less by mistake. ] 

MIS-O-Bi/DI-ENCE, n. Erroneous obedience, or die 
obedience, [JVot used,] Milton, 
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MIS-OB-SERVE’, (-zerv’,) v. t. To observe inaccu- 
rately ; to mistake in observing. Locke. 
MI-SOG'A-MIST,n. [Gr. utcew, to hate, and ) ayos, 

marriage. ] 
A hater of pan 
MI-SOG’A-MY, n. Hatred of marriage. 
MI-SOG/Y-NIST, (me-soj’e-nist,) n. [Gr. pioew, to 
hate, and y»yn, Woman. 
Fuller. 


A woman-hater, by 
MI-SOG’/Y-NY, n, [Supra.] Hatred of the feinale 


8eX, 
MIS-O-PIN/ION, (-yun,) 2. Erroneous opinion. 
Bp, Hall. 
M1S-OR/DER, ». t. To order ill; to manage erroneous- 
ly. [Obs.] Ascham. 
2. "'o manage ill; to conduet badly. [Obs.) Shak. 
MIS-OR'DER, n. Irregularity ; disorderly proceedings. 
We now uso DisonveEn.] Camden. 
MIS-OR'DER-LY, a. Irregular ; disorderly. Ascham. 
MIS-OR-DI-NA/TION, n. Wrong ordination. More. 
MIS-PELL’, MIS-PEND!, &c. Seo Misspeu, Mis- 


SPEND. 
MIS-PER-SUADE’, (-swade’,) v. t. To persuade amiss, 
or to lead to a wrong notion. Tooker. 
MIS-PER-SUA’SION, (-swa’zhun,) n. A false per- 
“suasion ; wrong notion or opinion. Decay of Piety. 
MIS-PICK’EL, n. Arsenical pyrites ; an ore of arsen- 
ic, containing this metal in combination with iron, 
sometimes found in cubic crystals, but more often 
without any regular fori. Fourcroy. 

MIS-PLACE’, v.t. To put in a wrong place ; as, the 
book is misplaced. 

2. To place on an improper object ; as, he misplaced 
his confidence, South. 
MIS-PLAU’ED, (-plast’,) pp. or a. Put in a wrong 

place, or on an iniproper object. 
MIS-PLACE/MENT, n. The act of putting in the 

wrong place, 
MIS-PLAC’ING, ppr. 

on a wrong object. 
MIS-PLBAD!, v. i. Toerrin pleading. Blackstone. 
MIS-PLEAD/ING, ppr. Making a mistake in plead- 


ing. 
MIS-PLEAD/ING, n. A mistake in pleading. 
MIS-POINT’, »v. t. To point improperly; to err in 
punctuation. 
MIS-POINT’ED, pp. Pointed wrong. 
MIS-POL/I-CY, n. Wrong pvlicy ; impolicy. 
MIS-PRA€/TICE, n. Wrong practice. More. 
MIS-PRINT’, v.t. To mistake in printing ; to print 
wrong. 
MIS-PRINT’, z. A inistake in printing; a deviation 
from the copy. Ch, Obs. 
MIS-PRINT/ED, pp. or a. Erroneously printed. 
MIS-PRINT/ING, ppr._ Printing wrong. 
MIS-PRINT/ING, n. The act of printing wrong; a 
misprint.” Baxter, 
MIS-PRISE’, ». t. tee meprendre, mepris ; mes, Wrong, 
and prendre, to take.] 
To mistake, Shak, 
MYJS-PRIS/ION, (mis-prizh/un,) x. [Supra.] Neglect ; 
contempt. 
_ 2 In law, any high offense under the degree of 
capital, but nearly bordering thereon. Misprision is 
contained in every treason and felony. Misprisions 
are divided into negative and positive; negative, which 
consist in the concealment of something which ought 
to be revealed ; and positive, which consist in the 
commission of something which ought not to be 
done. Misprision of treason, consists in a bare know]l- 
edge and concealment of treason, without assenting 
to it. Blackstone. 
Maladministration in offices of high public trust, 
is a positive misprision. Blackstone, 
3. Mistake ; oversight; contempt. [JVot in use.] 


Shak, 
MIS-PRIZE!, v. t. [mis and vrize.] To slight or un- 
dervalue, 


Putting in a wrong plage, or 


O for thos vanished hours, so much misprized, Hillhouse, 


MIS PRO-CEED/‘ING, n. Wrong or irregular proceed- 
ing. Bacon, 
MIs-PRO-FESS’, v. t. To make a false profession ; to 
make pretensions to skill which is not possessed. 
Donne. 
BIIS-PRO-NOUNCE’, (mis-pro-nouns’,) v. t. To pro- 
nounce erroneously ; as, to mispronvunco a word, a 
name, &c. : re 
MIS-PRO-NOUNCE’, (mis-pro-nouns’,) ». i. To pro- 
nonce Incorrectly. Milton. 
MIS-PRO-NOUNC’ED, (-pro-nounst’,) pp. Pronounced 
incorrectly, 
MIS-PRO-NUN-CI-A’TION, n. 
pronnnciation. ‘ Swift. 
MIS-PRO-POR/TION, »v, t. To err in proportioning 
one thing to another; to join without due propor- 


tion. 
MIS-PRO-POR’/TION-ED, pp. Joined without due 
proportion. i 
MIS-PROUD!, a, Viciously proud. [JVot wsed.] Shak, 
MIS-QUO-TA/TION ,m, An erroneous quotation ; the 
act of quoting wrong. 
MIS-QUOTE’, v. t ‘To quote erroneously ; to cite in- 
correctly, 


A wrong or improper 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BOQK.— 
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MIS-QUO1T’ED, pp. Incorrectly quoted or cited. 
MIS-QUOT'ING, ppr. Quoting or citing erroneously. 
MIS-RATE/, v.t. To rate erroneously ; to estimate 
falsely. Barrow. 
MIS-RE-CEIVE’, v. t. 'To receive erroneously. 
MIS-RE-CIT’AL, n. An inaccurate recital. 
MIS-RE-CITE’, v. t. To recite erroneously, Bramhall. 
MIS-RE-CIT’ED, pp. Recited incorrectly. 
MIS-RE-CIT/ING, ppr. Reciting erroneously. 
MIS-RECK’ ON, v. t. To reckon or compute wrong. 
Swift. 
MIS-RECK! ON-ED, (-rek'nd,) pp. Reckoned or com- 
puted erroneously. 
MIS-RECK!ON-ING. ppr. Reckoning wrong; and 
03 @ noun, AN erroneous computation, 
MIS-RE-LATE’, v. t. To relate falsely or inaccurately, 
Boyle, 
MIS-RE-LAT’ED, pp. Erroneously related or told. 
MIS-RE-LAT/ING, ppr. Relating or telling errone- 


ously. 
MIS-RE-LA’/TION, n. Erroneous relation or narra- 


tion. Bramhall, 
MIS-RE-MEM’BER, »v.t. To mistake in remember- 
ing; not to remember correctly. Boyle. 


MIS-RE-MEM'BER-ED, pp. Inaccurately recollected. 
MIS-RE-MEM’/BER-ING, ppr. Remembering inaccu- 
rately. 

MIS-RE-PORT’, v.t. To report erroneously ; tu give 
an incorrect account of. Locke. 
MIS-RE-PORT’, n. An erroneous report; a false or 
incorrect account given. Denham. South, 

MIS-RE-PORT'ED, pp. Incorrectly rep.-rted. 

MIS-RE POR'T’ING, ppr. Reporting incorrectly. 

MIS-REP-RE-SEN'I", v, t. To represent falsely or in- 
correctly ; to give a falso or erroneous reprerenta- 
tion, either inaliciously, ignorantly, or carelessly. 


Swift. 
MIS-REP-RE-SENT-A'TION, n. The act of giving a 
false or erroneous representation, Swift. 


2. A false or incorrect uccount given, either from 
mistake, carclessness, or malice. Atterbury, 
Note. — This word is so customarily used for an 
euphemism, or as a softer expression for lie or false- 
hood, as to convey the idea generally of intentional! 
falsehood. This signification, however, is not neces- 
sarily inplied. 
MIS-REP RE-SENT’ED, pp. 
represented. 
MIS-REP-RE-SENT’ER, 2. One who gives a false or 
erronvous account, 
MIS-REP-RE-SENT'ING, ppr. Giving a false or er- 
roneous representation. 
MIS-RE-POTE’, v. t. To have in wrong estimation. 
MIS-RE-POT’ED, pp. or a, Erroneously reputed. 


Milton, 
MIS-ROLE’, n. Disorder; confusion; tumult from 
insubordination, 


Enorinous rivt and misrule, 

2. Unjust domination. 

Lord of misrule. See Lorp. 
MIS-RO/LY, a. Unruly ; ungovernable; turbulent. Hall. 
MISS, n. [Supposed by Bailey to be contracted from 

mistress. But probably it is from the Armoric mesell, 
a young lady, or contracted from Fr. demoiselle, Sp. 
damisola. See Damser.] 

1. The title of 2 young woman or girl; as, little 
masters and misses. Swift. 

2. A kept mistress ; a prostitute retained ; a con- 
cubine. a Dryden. 

[When this title is applied to two or more ladies of 
the same name, there is a diversity of usage. In con- 
versation, Wo say, the Miss Smiths, and this was for- 
merly the custom in writing, as shown in the prac- 
tice of Burke, Boswell, and many others. Of late, 
it has become customary, in writing, to use misses ; 
as, the Misses Smith ; and although there is still some 
diversity, this may be considered as the prevailing 
usage. Such are the statements of the latest English 
grammarians, Ep ] 

MISS, v. t. [Sax. missian; D. and G. missen; Sw. 
mista; Dan. mister; allied perhaps to L. mitto, misi; 
omitto, omisi. But thia is not certain. The Welsh 
has the word in methu, to fail, to miiss, to become 
‘abortive, to miscarry, to decay. See Class Md, No. 
8, 12, 13, 14, 16. Hence the prefix mis.] 

1, To fail in aim; to fail of reaching the object ; 
not to hit; as, to miss the mark; to miss the object 
intended. 

2, To fail of finding the right way; to err in at- 
tempting to find; as, to miss the way or the road, 

3. To fail of obtaining. 

Orgalus feared nothing but to mise Parthenla. Sidney. 


4. To lear or discover that something is wanting, 
or not where jt was supposed to be ; as, to miss one’s 
snuff-box; I missed the first volume of Livy. 

Neither missed we any thing. Nothing wos missed of all that 

pertained to him, —1 Sum. xxv. 


5. To be without ; as, we can not miss slens 82s) 


Falsely or erroneously 


Pope. 


6. To omit; to pass by; to go without; to fail to 
have; as, to miss a meal of victuals. 


Sho would nover miss one day 


A walk so finc, a sight co gay, Prior. 


MIS 


7. To perceive the want of. 


What by me thou hast lost, thon least shalt mise, Milton, 
He who has a firm, sincere friend, may waut all the rest « Lhout 
Missing thom, South. 


8. To fail of seeing or finding. 
MISS, v.i. To fail to hit; to fly wide ; to deviate from 
the true direction. 


Flying bullets now, 
To execute his rage, appear too alow ; 
They mis, or sweep but common souls away 


2. Not to succeed ; to fail 
Men observe when things hit, and not when they mics, Bacon 
3. To fail ; to miscarry, as by accident. 


Tho Invention all admired, and each how he 
To be the mventor missed. Milton. 


4, To fail to obtain, learn, or find; with of. 
. Dn the least reflectlop, wo can not mies of them, Atterbury. 
5. To fail ; to mistake. Spenser. 
MISS, n. Loss; want. 
Thore will be no great miss of those which are lost. 
2. Mistake ; error. 
He did witho at mise in the hardest ts of 5 
* [Line used Meee eckeae 
3. Harm from mistake. [ Obs.] 
MIS-SAID’, (-sed,) pp. Said wrong. 
MIS‘SAL, n. [It. messale; Fr. missel. See Mase.) 
The Roman Catholic mass-book. Stillingfleet. 
MIS-SAY’, v. t To say wrong; to slander. [Little 


Waller, 


Locke, 


Spenser, 


used.) Spenser, 
MIS-SAY’, ». it. To speak ill. Spenser, 
MIS-SAY'ING, n, Wrong expression. Milton, 


MISS’/ED, (inist,) pp. Faded in aim or in reaching 
the object. 
MIS-SEEM’, v. i. To make a false appearance. 
. Spenser. 
2. To misbecome. [ Obs.] : Spenser. 
MIS/SEL, Ne singing bird, the largest of 
MI1S'SEL-BIRD, the European thrushes, Turdus 
viscivorus, Edin. Ene 
MIS’/SEL-DINE, n. The mistletoe. [Obs.] Barret 
MIS-SEM’BLANCE, 2. False resemblance. 
Spelman, 
MIS-SEND’, v. t. To send amiss or incorrectly. 
MIS-SENT’, pret. and Pp. of Missenp, 
MIS-SERVE’, (inis-serv’,) v. t. To serve unfaithfully. 
Arbuthnot. 
MIS-SERV/ED, pp. Served unfaithfully. 
MIS-SHAPE’, v. t. [See Suape.] To shape ill; to 
give an ill form to; to deform. 


And horribly misshapes with ugly sights. Spenser. 
A misshaped figure. Pope, 
Misshapen mountains, Bentley, 


MIS-SHAP/EN, (-shap’n,) formed ; ugly. 

MIS-SHAP/EN-LY, adv. In a misshapen way. 

MIS-SHAP/EN-NESS, n. “The state of being badly 
shaped. : 

MIS-SHLAP/ING, ppr. Giving an ill shape to. 

MIS-SHEATH’ED, a. Sheathed by mistake. Shak, 

MIS’SILE, (imis’sil,) a, [L. missilis, from missus, sent ; 
mitto, to send.) 

Thrown or sent, or that may be thrown. A mis- 
sile weapon is one that is thrown by the hand, or 
from an engine in war, in distinction from such as 
are held or retnined in the hand, or fixed. An ar- 
row, a dart, a javelin, a stone, a bullet, a bomb, are 
missile Weapons, 

MIS’/SILE, x. A weapon thrown, or intended to be 
thrown, for duing execution, as a lance, an arrow, 
or a bullet. 

MISS‘ING, ppr. [from miss.] Failing to hit, to reach, 
or to find; discovering to be wanting. 

2. a. Lost; absent from the place where it was ex- 
pected to be found; wanting. My horse is missing} 
my pen or my book is missing. 

Por a time cauz'it tp to God, as once 
Mos's was in the rnount, and missing long, 


MIS-SHAP’ ED, (-shapt,) | pp. or a. Iil-formed- de- 


Milton, 


MISS’ING-LY, ado, At intervals ; occasionally. Shak, 
MIS/SION, (mish’un,) n. [L. missio, from mitto, to 


eel 

1, sending or being sent, usnally the latter; a 
being sent or delegated by authority, with certain. 
powers for transacting business; commission; a8, 
sent on a foreign mission. 


How to begin, how to accomplish best 
His eud of being on earth, anu mission high. Milton, 


2. Persons sent ; any number of persons appointed 
“by authority to perform any servic® ; particularly, 
the persons sent to propagate religion or evangelize 
the heathen. The societies for propagating the = 
pel Rave missions in almost every country. ast 
week a mission sailed for the Sandwich Isles, Wi 

3. A station of missionaries, a 


have domestic missions and foreign missions. 
4. Dismission ; discharge from service; a Roman 
Bacon. 


use of the word; in English, obsolete. , 
5. Faction ; y- [Not in use.) 
MIS/SION-A-RY, 2. [F'r. missionaire. 


One sent to pro religion, C 
aries are called missionaries of the cross, 


MIS 


IS/SION-A-RY, ay Pertaining to missions; as, a 
missionary meeting 3 3 & missionary fund. 
MIS/SION-ATE, v. % 1 T9 act as a missionary. [Wot 
well authorized. ‘4 4 
MIS/SION-ER, fof smaitstine is not used. 
MIS/SIVE, a, Pry Such as is sent ; as, a letter mis- 
sive. 
2. Thrown or sent, or such as may be sent; as, a 
missive weapon. yden. 
MIS‘SIVE, x. A letter sent, or & cre 
‘acon. Shak, 
MIS-SPEAK’,v.% [Seo Srxax.] T.. err or mistake 
in speaking. Shak. 
MIS-SPEAK’,v.t. To utter wrong. Donne. 
MIS-SPELL’, v.t. To spell wrong ; to write or utter 
with sg Ba letters. 
MIS-SPELL’ED, ) pp. Spelled wrong, or with wrong 
MIS-SPELT’ letters. 
Se ing: ppr. Spelling wrong. 
MIS-SPELL/ING, n. Awrong spelling; false orthog- 


MIS'SPEND’, v.t. Tospend amiss; to waste or con- 
sume to no purpose, or to a bad one; as, to misspend 
time or money ; to misspend life. Dryden. Rogers. 

2. To waste. 
The genial moisture due 
To apples otherwise misepende itself. Philips. 

MI8-SPEND/ER, n. One that consumes prodigally or 
improperly. Norris. 

MIS-SPEND/ING, ppr. Spending to no purpose, or 
to a bad one. 

MIS-SPENSE’, (mis-spens’,) . A spending improp- 

erly ; a wasting. 

MIS-SPENT’, pp. ora. Ill spent ; expsnded or con- 
sumed to no purpose, or toa bad one ; as, misspent 
time or Mife. 

MISSPOK'EN, | pp. Uttered or spoken amiss. 

MIS-STATE’, v. t. To state wrong; to make an er- 
roneous representation of facts; as, to misstate a 
question in debate. Sanderson. 

MIS-STAT’ED, pp. Stated erroneously. 

MIS-STATE’ MENT, n. A wrong statement; an er- 
roneous representation, verbal or written ; as, a mis- 
statement of facts in testimony, or of accounts in a 

report. Hamilton. 

MIS-STAT’ING, ppr. Stating falsely or erroneously. 

MIS-STAY’'ED, a. Having missed stays, as a ship. 

MIS-SUM-MA'TION, n. Wrong sunimation. Scott. 

MIST, 2. [Sax. mist; D. mist ; miztus, mistus, from 
misceo, to miz. -| 

1. Water falling in very framerous, but fine and 
almost impe:ceptible drops. 
A mist ls 2 multitude of small! but solid globules, which therefore 
descend, Grew. 
‘2. That which dims or darkens, and obscures or 
intercepts vision. 
His passion cast a mist before his sense. Dryden. 
Shak, 


a t, Tocloud; to cover with vapor. 
MIST, v. & To rain ‘in very fine drops er it eee 


MIST-EN-€UM’BER-ED, a. Loaded with ae 
J. Barlow. 
MIS-TAK’A-BLE, a. That may be misconceived or 
mistaken. Brown. - 
MIS-TAKE’, v. t. To take wrong ; to conceive or un- 
derstand erroneously ; 3 to misunderstand or Misap- 
prehend. 
*T is to mistake them costs the time and pain, 
2. To take one thing or person for another. 
We mistake the eloquence of selfapology for the animation of 


Pope. 


conscious integrit, Buckminster. 
A man may misinke snistake thos Jove of virtue for the practior of 1k 
Johnson, 


MIS-TAKE’, v. i. To err in opinion or Judgment. 


Servants mistake, and sometimes occsalon misunderstanding 
among friends. Swift 
MIS-TAKE’, n. 
misconception. 
Infallibility is an absolute sect of the understandin 
possibility of of mistake. ey TWloweor en 
2. A slip; a fault; an error. 
In the account or in the date. 
MIS-TAK’EN, pp. In the use of this participle, there 
is a peculiarity which ought to be carefully noticed. 
When used of persons, it signifies to be in an error, to 
¥e wrong ; as, 1 am mistaken, you, are mistaken, he is 
mistaken. But when used of things, it signifies mis- 
understood, miscenceived ; as, the sense of the pas- 
e is mistaken, that is, not rightly understood. 
Erroneons ; incorrect ; 3 as, & mistaken notion. 
MIS-TAK!EN-LY, adv. By mistake. 
bo alam m One that mistakes or misunder- 


stands, 
MIS-TAK/ING, ppr. Making a mistake ; erring from 
the truth ; misconceiving. 
MIS-TAK/ING, n. An error; a mistake. * Hall. 
MIS-TAK’ING-LY, adv, Erroneous! ; falsely. Bo le, 
MIS-TAUGHT’, (mis-tawt’,) PP. wonaty taught ; 
‘ange. 


An error in opinion or Judgment ; 


There is a mistake 


ht ith. 
misttEccnt oe ieee Txacu.] To teach pide 
to instruct erroneously. Sanderso 


MIS-TEACTHIVING, ppr. ro ae erroneously, 

MIS-TELL/, v. t. ’[See Tevu,] To tell erroneously, 

MIS- TEM’PER, v.t. To temper ill; to disorder. 

MIS-TEM/PER-ED, pp. ‘T'empered ill. [ Shak. 

MIS/TER, n. [The pronunciation of this word is prob- 
ably from the Welsh, German, or Dutch dialect. See 
Master. ] 

The common title of nddress to gentlemen, and to 
men of all classes. In writing, it is expressed by the 
abbreviation Mr. 

MIS’TER, v. t, [Sw. mista.] To be needful or of 


use. [ Obs. 
As for my name, it mistereth not to tell. Spenser, 
MIS-TERM’, v. t ‘lo term or denominate errone- 


ously. Shak, - 
MIS-TERM’/ED, pp. Wrongly denominated. 
MIS-TERM/ING, ppr. Denominating erroneously, 
MIST’FUL, a. Clouded with mist. 

MIS-THINK’, v.i, [Seo Tuing.] To think wrong. 
jie used, i Shak. 
MIS-THOUGHT’, of = Mistuinx. 

Thought wrong “of. 
Adam misthought of her to thee so dear. Milton, 


MIST’I-LY, adv. With mist; darkly ; obscurely. 


Smart. 
MIS-TIME’, To time wrong ; not to adapt to 
the time, 
MIS-TIME’, v. 7 To neglect the proper time. 
gee ioe on. pp. ora. Ill-timed; done at a wrong 
time. 

MIS-TIM/ING, ppr. Ill-timing ; doing unseasonably. 
MIST’I-NESS, 2. [See Mist.] A state of being 
misty ; @ state of thick rain in very small le 

‘acon. 


(-thawt’,) pp. 


ov t 


MISSION, (mis’‘chun,) 2. [L. mistus, miztus. See 


1. A state of being mixed. 

2. Mixture; a mingling. Boyle. 
MIS-TY’TLE, v. t. To call by a wrong title or name, 
MIS- TYTLED, pp. Wrongly named. [| Warburton. 
MIS/TLE, (tniz/l,) v. % [from mist.] To fall in very 
ene tos asrain. [See Misxe. 

s u- 
MIS'LE TOR,” weep aa oe 
and birdlime ; G. id, 

A plant or shrub that grows on trees. It is of the 
genus Viscum. The berry contains a glutinous sub- 
stance, and the shrub is said to be propagated by 
birds. This plant was held in great veneration by 
the Druids, Bacon. Miller. Encyc. 

MIST’-LIKE, a. Resembling mist. Shak, 
MIS-TGOLD’, 2?- Erroneously told. [See Trtt.] 
MIS-TOOK’, prec. of Mistake. 
MIS-T IN} 9, v.t. To train or educate amiss, Spenser. 
MIS-TRANS-LATE’, v. t. To translate erroneously. 
* Macknight. 
MIS-TRANS-LAT’ED, pp. Erroneously rendered in- 
to another language. 
MIS-TRANS-LAT'ING, ppr. Translating incorrectly. 
MIS-TRANS-LA/TION, n An erroneous translation 
or version. 
MIS-TREAT’, v, t. To treat amiss; to abuse. 
MIS/TRESS, zn. [Fr. maitresse ; It. maestra, maestressa ; 
Sp. maestra; L. magistra; Ir. maigh is treas. Bee 

ASTER. | 

1. A woman who governs ; correlative to Servant, 
Siave, or Sussect. 


‘lst. mistelta ; Dan. 
istel, the saine shrub, 


My mistress hore lies murdered In her bed, Shak. 
2. The female head of a family. 
3. That which governs; a sovereign. Rome was 


mistress of the world. 
4. One that commands, or has possession and sov- 
ereignty. The queen is mistress of the Indies. 
5. A female who is well skilled in any thing; as, 
she is mistress of arithmetic. 
6. A woman teacher ; an instructress of & renin 
wyt. 
7. A woman beloved and courted. Clarendon. 
8. A woman in keeping for lewd purposes, 
9. A term of contemptuous address. Shak. 
apres v. t To wait upon a mistress ; to be 
Donne. 


Mis’TRESS-PIECE, n. <A chief performance of a 
wo Lord Herbert. 
MIs’TRESS-SHIP, nm. Female rule or dominion. i 
Hall, 


MIS-TRY/AL, 2. In law, a trial which is erroneous 
through some defect in the process or the trial. 
Bouvier. 
MIS-TRUST’, x. [Dan. mistrtst, See ceed 
Want of confidence or trust; suspicion. Milton. 


MIS-TRUST’, v.¢. [Dan. mistroer ; Sw. misstro. See 


Trust.] 
To suspect; to doubt; to regard with jealousy or 
suspicion. 
Fate her own book mistrusted at the sight. Cowley. 


MIS-TRUST’ED, pp. 
MIS-TRUST’FUL, a. 
ing confidence in. 
MIS-TRUST’FIJL-LY, adv. With suspicion ss doubt. 

MI8-TRUST!F L-NESS, n. Suspiciun ; Beer 
Sidney. 


Suspected. 
Suspicious ; posing) want- 


MIT 


MIS-TRUST'ING, ppr. 
fidence in. 
MIS-TRUST/ING-LY, adv. 


cion. 
MIS-TRUST’LESS, @ Unsuspecting ; unsuspicious, 
Carew, 
MIS-TONE’, vt. To tune wrong or erroneously ; to 
put ont of tune, Skelton 
MIS-TON/ED, pp. Put out of tune. 
MIS-TURN’, v. @ To pervert. [Wot used.] 
MIS- TO/TOR, v.t. To instruct amiss. 
MIS8- TO/TOR-ED, pp. Instructed amiss. 
MIST’Y, a. [from mist.] Overspread with mist ; filled 
with very minute drops of rain ; as, misty weather ; 
a misty atmosphere ; a misty night or day. + 
Spenser. 
2. Dim; obscure ; clouded ; as, misty sight. 
MIS-UN-DER- STAND!, vw 6 To misconceive 3+to 


Suspecting; having no con- 
With distrust or suspi: ' 


Pope. 


mistake , to take in a wrong sense. 
Locke, Addison, 
MIS- -UN-DER-STAND’ING, pr. Mistaking the mean- 
ing. 


MIS-UN-DER-STAND’ING, zn. Misconception ; mis- 


take of the meaning ; error. Bacon. 
2. Divagreement; difference; dissension; some- 
times a softer name for QuARREL. Swift. 


MIS-UN-DER-STOOQD’, pp. Misconceived ; mistaken ; 
understood erroneously. South. 

MIS-US/AGE, (mis-yiiz'aje,) n. Ill usage; abuse. 

MIS- USE’, (mis-yaze’, vt ier mesuser. See Usz.] 

1. To treat or use improperly ; to use to a bad pur- 
ab Milton, 

. Bo abuse ; to treat ill. 

MIS- rusE (mis-yuse’,) n. Ill treatment; improper 
use ; employment to a bad purpose ; as, the misuse of 
mercies, ddison. 

2. Abuse ; ill treatment. Shak, 
3. Wrong application; misapplication ; erroneous 
use ; as, the misuse of words, Locke. 

MIS-US8'/ED, (mis-yizd’,) pp. or a. Improperly used 
or applied ; misapplied ; misemployed ; abused, 

MIS-US/ER, x. In Jaw, an unlawfut use of a right; - 
ora ne of using it in a proper manner. 

Bouvier. 

MIS-US/ING, (mis-yiz'ing,) ppr. Using improperly ; 
abusing : misapply ing. 

MIS-VOUCH,, v. t. To vouch falsely. 

MIS-WEAR’, v. t. To wear ill. [Obs.] 

MIS-WED’, vt. To wed improperly. 

MIS-WED/DED, pp. ill-matched, 

MIS-WEEN’, v. i. To misjudge ; to spsrbes' 


Spenser. 
MIS-WEND’, v. i. To go wrong. woe 3) Sp penser. 
MIS-WRITE! , (-rite’,) vt [See wine ‘0 write 
incorrectly. ps 


Cosin. 
MIS- WROUGHT’, (mis-rawt’,) a. 


Badly wrought. 
Bacon. 
MIS-YOKE’, v. t. To yoke or join improperly. 
MIS-YOK’ED, (-yokt’,) pp. Improperly yoked. 
MIS- YOK/ING, 7; ppr Yoking improperly. 
MIS- ZEAL/OUS, (mis-zel/us,) a. Actuated by false 


Bacon 


zeal. Bp. Hall. 
MITE, 2. [Sax. mite: D. myt; Dan. mid; Fr. mite; 
Heb. and Ch, Wyn, small. Class Md, No. 1 


1. A very small ‘insect of the genus Acarus, 

2. In Scripture, a small piece of money, the quarter 
of a denarius, or about seven English farthings. 

Encye. 

3. Any thing proverbially very small; a very little 
particle or quantity. Dryden, 

4. The twentieth part of a grain. Arbuthnot. 

MI-TEL’‘LA, zn. An herb; the name of a genus of 
herbs of the saxifrage tribe. 

MITER, )n. [It. and Sp. mitra; Fr. mitre; Arm. 

MI/TRE, mintr.] 

1. A crown or pontifical ornament worn on the 
head by archbishops and bishops, and sometimes by 
abbots, on solemn occasions, P. Cyc. 

2. In architecture, an angle of 45 degrees. Guwilt, 

3. In Jrish history, a sort of base money or coin. 

Encye. 

4, Figuratively, the dignity of an archbishop of 

bishop, sometimes of an abbot. 
MY TRE v.t. To adorn with a miter. 
2. To unite at an angle of 45 degrees. 


MI/TER-BOX,) 2. A frame for cutting off any thing 
MI/TRE-BOX, at an angle of 45 degrees. 

Buchanan. 
MY/TER-ED, 


MI/TRED, >| pp. ora. Wearing a miter. 


2. Honored with the privilege of wearing a miter. 
3. Cut or joined at an angle of 45 degrees, 

MITH'I€. See Mytuic. 

MITH’RI-DATE, x. In pharmacy, an antidote against 
poison, or a composition in form of an electuary, sup- 
posed to serve either as a remedy or a preservative 
against poison. It takes its name from Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, the supposed inventor. Encye. 

MITH-RI-DAT'I€, a. Pertaining to mithridate, or its 
inventor, Mithridates, 

MIT‘I-GA-BLE, a, That may be mitigated. Barrow. 

MIT'I-GANT, a. [L. mitigans, mitigo, from mitis, 
mild; W. mezal, soft. ] 
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1, Softening; lenient; lenitive. 
2, Diminishing; casing, es pain, ? 
MIT’/I-GATE, v.t [L. mitigo, from mitis, soft, mild, 


t- 
W. mezal, Ir. maoth, muadh ; Ar. slo, to be tender 


or smooth. Class Md, No. 1, 6, 25, 28.] 
1. To alleviate, as suffering ; to assuage ; to sessen 5 
as, to mitigate pain or grief. 
And counsel mitigates the greatest smart, Spenser, 


2. To make less severe; as, to mitigate doom. 
Milton. 
8. To abate ; to make less rigorous; to moderate ; 
as, to mitigate cold; to mitigate the severity of the 
season. 
4. ‘Vo temper; to moderate ; to soften in harshness 
or severity. 
We could wish that the rigor of thelr opinions were alliyed and 
mitigated, Hooker, 
5. To calm ; to appease ; to moderate ; as, to miti- 
gate the fierceness of party. Spectator, 
6. To diminish; to render more tolerable ; as, to 
mitigate the evils or calamities of lite, to mitigate 
punishment. 
7. To reduce in amount or severity, as a penalty. 
8, To soften, or make mild and accessible ; tn a 
literal sense. 


It was this opinion which mttgated*kinga iwte companions, 
[ Unusual.) urke, 


MIT’I-GA-TED, pp. or a. 
moderated ; diminished. 
MI‘T’I-GA-TING, ppr. Softening; alleviating ; tem- 
cring; moderating; abating. 
MIT-I-GA'TION, n.  (L. mitigatio.) 

Alleviation ; abatement or diminution of any thing 
painful, harsh, severe, afflictive, or calamitous; as, 
the mitigation of pain, grief, rigor, severity, punish- 
ment, or penalty. 

MIT’L-GA-TIVE, a. 


Softened ; alleviated ; 


Lenitive ; tending to alleviate. 
MIT’I-GA-TOR, n. He or that which mitigates. 
MI/TRAL, a. Pertaining to a initer; resembling a 

miter; as, the mitral valves of the left ventricle of 
the heart. Forsyth. 
MI'TRE. See Miter. 

MIT’RI-FORM, a. In botany, conical, hollow, and 
open at the top, P. Cyc. 
MIT’TEN, 2. io mitaine; Ir, mitog; perhaps from 

» math, the hand.] U 

1. A cover fur the hand, worn to defend it from 
cold or other injury. It differs from a glove in not 
having a separate cover for each finger. 

2. A cover for the arm only. 

To handle without mittens ; to treat roughly ; @ pop- 
ular colloquial phrase. 

MIT'TEN', a. (L, mittens, from mitto, to send.) 

Sending forth; emitting. (JVot used.) Wiseman. 

MIT’TI-MUS, n. (L., we send.] In law, a procept or 
command in writing, under the hand, or hand and 
senl, of a justice of the peace or other proper officer, 
directed to the keeper of a prison, requiring him to 
imprison an offender; a warrant of commitment to 
prison, 
2. A writ for removing records from one court to 
another, Brande, 
MITTS, 2. pl. Mittens; particularly, a covering for the 
hand or arm only, and not for the fingera, McCulloch. 

MI’/TU, n. <A fowl of the turkey kind, found in 
Brazil. 

MI/TY, a, [from mite.) Having or abounding with 
mites, 

MIX, v. t.; pret. and pp. Mixepor Mixt. (Sax. miscan ; 
G. mschen; Sp. mecer; Port. merer, to stir, shake, 
mix; L. misceo, mixtum; Lt. mischiare; Ir. measgadh ; 


W. mysgu; Arm. gemesga; Russ, meshayu. The 
Gr. ptyyvw forms pitw. ‘These words seem to coin- 
--e 


cide with the Heb. and Ch. Dp, and Ar. gine 


mashaga, to mix. The Sanscrit misra, to mix, may 
be the same word. The radical sense is, probably, to 
stir, slpike, or agitate. } 

1, To unite or tend promiscuously two or more 
ingredients into a mass or compound ; applied both 
to solids and liquids; as, to mix flour and salt ; to 
miz wines, 7 

2. To join; toassociate ; to unite with in company 

Ephraim, he hath mized himself among the people. —Hos, vii. 


3. To join; to mingle. 
You miz your sadness with some fear, 


4, To unite with a crowd or multitude, 

MIX, v. i. To become united or blended promiscuously 
in a mass or compound. Oil and water will not mz 
without the intervention of a third substance, 

2. To be joined or associated ; as, to mix with the 
multitude, or to miz in society. : 

MIX'A-BLE, a. Capable of being mixed. 

|\MIX’/ED, (mikst,) pp. United in a promiscuous mass 
~ orcompound ; blended ; joined; mingled ; associated, 

2. a, Promiscuous; consisting of various kinds or 
_ different things ; as, a mized multitude, 


Shak, 
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MIX/ED-LY, adv. In a mingled, promiscuous man- 
ner, 

MIX/EN, 2 Acompost heap, | Farm. Encyc. 

MIX/ER, 2. One who mixes or mingles, 

MIX!ING, ppr. Uniting or blending in a mass or com- 
pound ; joining in company’ assocfating. 

MIX-TIL-LIN/E-AL, ) a, [L. miztus, mixed, and linea, 

MIX-TI-LIN‘E-AR, line. 

Containing a mixture of lines, right, curved, &c. ; 
as, a mixtilincar angle, i. e., an angle contained by a 
straight line and a curve, Duncan, 

MIX1T’ION, (mixt/yun,) n. [Fr.; from L. miztus.] 
Mixture ; promiscuous assemblage. Brown. 

MIX1T'LY, adv, With mixture. Bacon. 

MIXT’URE, (mixt/yur,) n, [L. miztura 

1. The act of mixing, or state of 
Compounds are made b 
substances, 

2. A inass or compound, consisting of different 
ingredients blended witbout order. In this life there 
is a mixture of good and evil. Most wines in market 
are hase mixtures, 

3. The ingredient added and mixed. Cicero 
doubted whether it is possible for a community to 
exist without a prevailing mixture of piety in its 
constitution, 

4. In pharmacy, a liquid medicine which receives 
into its compvsition not only sybstances sojuble in 
water, but substances not soluble, Encyc. 

5. In chemistry, mixture differs from combination, 
In mere mizture, the several ingredients are blended 
without an alteration of the substances, each of 
which still retains its own nature and properties. In 
strict combination, the substances unite by chemical 
attraction, and, fon their distinct properties, they 
form a compound, differing in its properties from 
either of the ingredients, 

MIZ'MAZE, n, A cant word for a maze or Jabyrinth. 
Locke, 
MIZ'ZEN, (miz'n,)n. [Tt. mezzana, mizzen, that is, 
middle, from mezzo, middle, half.) 

In sea language, the aftermost of the fixed sails of 
a ship, extended sometimes by a gaff, and sometimes 
by a yard which crosses the mast obliquely. 

Mar. Dict. 
MIZ'ZEN-MAST, n. The mast which supports the 
aftersails, and stands nearest to the stern. 

MIZ'ZLE, v. i. To rain in very fine drops. [See 
MisTLe. Spenser. 
MIZ'ZLING, ppr. or a. Falling in very fine drops ; 
as, mizzling rain. Spenser. 

MIZ'ZY,n. A bog or quagmire. Ainsworth, 

MNE-MONI/I€, (ne-monik,) a. [Infra.] Assisting 
the memory. 

MNE-MON'I€S, 2. [from Gr. pynpovixos, from 
pvaopat, to remember. ] 

The art of memory ; the precepts and rules in- 
tended to teach the method of assisting the memory, 

Bailey. 
MNE-MOS'Y-NE, n. [Gr.] In mythology, the god- 
dess of memory. 
MNE'MO-TEECH-NY, n. [G. porpwv and rexvn.] The 
same as Mnemonics, 
MO, a. or adv. (Sax. ma ; Scot. me.]} 
More. [ Obs.) Spenser. 
MOAN, v. t. (Sax. menan ; to moan, also to mean, in- 
tend, signify, Tho primary sense is, to reach or 
stretch forward, or to throw out.) 

To Jament ; to deplore ; to bewail with an audible 

nadie Ye floods, ye woods, yo echoes, moan 
My dear Culumbo deud and gone. Prior, 


MOAN, v.i. To grieve; to make lamentations, 
Unpiticd and unheard, where misery moans. Thomson, 


MOAN, x. Lamentation; audible expression of sor- 

row or suffering ; grief expressed in words or cries. 
Bullen moane, 
Hollow groans, 

MOAN'ED, pp. Lamented ; deplored. 

MOAN’F{ i a. Sorrowful ; expressing sorrow. 

MOAN'FUL-LY, adv. With lamentation. 

MOAN'ING, ppr. .Lamenting ; bewailing. 

MOAT, n. (Ir. mota; Sp. id.; Fr. motte. The word 
signifies a bank or mound, that is, a mass or collec- 
tion. This sense is transferred to the ditch adjoin- 
ing, as dike is transferred to the bank.) 

. In fortification, a ditch or deep trench round the 
rampart of a castle or other fortified place. It is 
sometimes filled with water. Encyc. 

MOAT, v. t. To surround with a ditch for defense ; 
as, a moated castle, ryden. 

MOB, n, [from L. mobilis, movable, variable.) 

1. A crowd or promiscuous multitude of pe 
rude, tumultuous, and disorderly, 
2. A disorderly assembly. 
Had every Athenian citizen been a Socrates, every Athenian 
assembly would atill have been a mod, 
Federalist, Madison, 
3, A kind of female undress for the head. 
Johnson. 

MOB, »v.t. To attack in a disorderly crowd ; to harass 
tumultuously. 

2. To wrap up in a cowl or vail, 


fe mixed, 
y the mizture of different 


Pope, 


ople, 


ae be 


MOC. 


MOB‘BED, pp. Attacked by a disorderly crowd. 


MOB/BING, ppr. Atecking in a disorderly crowd. 
MOB’BISH, a. Like a mob; tumultuous; mean ; 
MOB’€AP, 2. [D. mop. [vulgar. 

A plain cap or head-dress for females, 
MO’BILE, (mo’bil,) a, [Fr.] Movable. [Wot used.] 
MO’BILE, true Sits) n ({Fr., from L, modus.) 

The mob ; the populace. South. 
MO-BIL'I-TY, nx. [Fr. mobdilité ; L, mobdilitas, from 

moveo, to move,] 
1. Susceptibihty of motion; capacity of being 


moved. Wotton. 
2. Aptitude to motion; activity; readiness to 

move. Arbuthnot, 
3. In cant language, the populace. Dryden. 
4. Fickleness ; inconstancy. Ainsworth. 


MOB'LE, 0, t, Towrapthe head ina hood. Shak. 
MOb'LED, pp.ora. Muffled ; covered with a coarse 
or careless head-dress, Shak. Tvone, 
MO€’€A-SIN, n. [An Indian word. Algonquin, 

makisiv.) 

1. A shoe or cover for the feet, made of deer-skin 
or other soft leather, without a sole, and ornamented 
on the upper side ; the customary shoe worn by the 
American Indians. 

2. A poisonous water serpent of the Southern 
United States, the Trigonocephalus piscivorus. 

MO’/CHIA-STGONE, 2x. (from Mocha, in Arabia. 

Dendritic agate, a mineral in the interior of which 
appear brown, reddish-brown, blackish or green de- 
lineations of shrubs destitute of leaves. These, in 
some cases, may have been produced by the filtration 

_ of the oxyds of iron and manganese ; but, in other 
cases, they appear to be vegetable fibers, sumetimes 
retaining their natural form and color, and sometimes 
coated by oxyd of iron, Cleaveland. - 

MOCK, v.t. [Fr. moquer; Gr. pwxaw ; W. moctaw, to 
mock, and moc, a miinic ; Ir. magadh or mogadh,a 
mocking ; Ch. and Syr. pyp. Class Mg, No. 10.) 

1, Properly,to imitate ; to mimic; hence, to Imi- 
tate in contempt or derision ; to mimic for the sake 
of derision ; to deride by mimicry. 

2. To deride; to Jaugh at; to ridicule ; to treat 
with scorn or contempt. 

Ashe was going up by the way, there came forth little children 

out of the city, and mocked him, saying, Go up, thou bald 
head. —2 Kings i. Mark x. 

3. To defeat ; to illude; to disappoint ; to deceive ; 

as, to mock expectation. 


Thou hast mocked me, and told me lies. — Judges xvi, 
4. To fool ; to tantalize ; to play on in contempt. 
He will not 
Mock us with his blest sight, then snatch him hence. Milton. 
MOCK, v.i. To make sport in contempt or in jest, or 
.to speak jestingly. 
Nila een mockest, shall no man make thee ashamed?— 
ol le 
MOCK, n. Ridicule ; derision ; sneer: an act mani- 
festing contempt. 
Fools make a mock at sin, — Prov. xiv. 
Whiut shall be the portion of those who make a mock at every 
thing sacred ? Tillotson, 


2. Imitation ; mimicry. [Little used.] Crashaw, 


‘MOCK, a. False; counterfeit; assumed; imitating 


reality, but not real. 
That superior greatness and mock majesty. Spectator, 


MOCK'A-BLE, a. Exposed to derision, [Little used,] 
Sha sy 

MOCK/AGE, n. Mockery. [Wot used.] Elyot, 

MOCK'ED, (mokt,) pp. Imitated or mimicked in de- 
rision ; laughed at; ridiculed ; defeated ; illuded. 

MOCK'ER,n, One that mocks; ascorner; a scoffer; 

a derider. South, 
2. A deceiver; an impostor. 

MOCK’ER-Y,2. The act of deriding and exposing : 
to contempt, by mimicking the words or actions of 
another. t 

2. Derision ; ridicule ; sportive insult or contempt; 
contemptuous merriment at persons or things. , 
Grace at ments is now generally so performed as to look more. 


lke mockery upon devotion, than any solemn application of 
the nfind to God, : = We 


3. Sport ; subject of laughter. 
Of the holy place they made a mockery. Maccabece. 
4. Vain imitation or effort; that which deceives; 
disappuints, or frustrates, 
It ts as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery. Shak., — 
5. Imitation ; counterfeit appearance ; false show 
And bear abdut the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, Pope. \ 
MOCK’ING, ppr. Imitating in contempt ; mimicking 5; 
ridiculing by mimicry ;, treating with sneers and 
scorn ; defeating. 3 deludjpng. ’ 
MOCKING, n._Derision j insult, 
MOCK’ING-BIRD, xn. An American singing bird o 
the thrush kind, remarkable for its exact imita' 


of the notes of other birds; the Zurdus pol 
of Linneus. mi 


MOCK'ING-LY, adv, By way of derision; in 
tempt. 
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WOCK/ING-STOCK, x. A butt of sport. 

MOCK’LE ght See Micxie. 

MOCK’-LE D, (-led,) ) x. A sulphuret of zinc, the 

MOCK’-ORE same as BLenp, which see, 

MOCK’-OR/ANGE, n. A shrub of the genus Phila- 
delphus, or eyrings kind, 

1h iin hada ET, x <A shrub of the genus Phil- 
vrea, 


{§M0/€O, 2 A South American rodent quadruped, of } MO-D&/NA, n. A crimson-like color. 


the genus Kerodon, allied to the Guinea pie. 
. Cuvier. 

MO’DAL,«, [See Mopz.] Consisting in mode only ; 
relating to form; having the form without the es- 
sence or reality ; as, the modal diversity of the fac- 
ulties of the soul. Glanville. 

MO-DAL/I-TY, n. The quality of being modal, or 
being in form only. 

MODE, n. [Fr. mode; L, modus; Sp. and It. modo; 
W. moz; Ir. modh ; Sax. mete, gemet or gemett, from 
metan, gemetan, to mect, to find, to measure or mete, 
L. metior. The primary sense of mode is measure, 
hence form. Measure is from extending, the extent ; 
hence a limit, and hence the derivative sense of re- 
straining. See Mert and Mzasunez.] 

1. Manner of existing or being ; manner; method ; 
form ; fashion ; custom ; way ; as, the mode of speak- 
ing ; the mode of dressing ; modes of ‘receiving or en- 
tertaining company. 

The duty of itself being resolved on, the mode of doing it may 

be easily found, ylor. 


* 

It is applicable to particular acts, or to a series of 
acts, or to the common ueage of a city or nation. 
One man has a particular of walking ; another 
has a singular mode of dressing his hair. e- find it 
Necessary to conform ig some measure.to the usual 
modes of dress. 

2. Gradation; degree. 

What modes of sight between each wide extreme ! Pope, 


3. State; quality. ‘ Shak. 

4. In metaphysics, the dependence or affection of a 
substance. Such complex idéas as contain not in 
them the supposition of subsisting by themselves, 


but are considered as dependencies or affections of 


substances, Locke calls modes. Of these he makes 
two kinds ; simple modes, which arte only variations 
or different combinations of the same idea, as a dozen. 
which consists of so many units added together ; and 
mized modes, which nre compounded of simple ideas 
of several kinds, as beauty, which is compounded of 
color and figure. 
A mode is that which can not subsint in and of iteelf, but is es 
teemed as belonging to and subsisting by the help of some 
substance, which for that reason is called ts subject. Watts, 


5. In ancient music, the order of the sounds, form- 
ing what may be called, in modern language, the dif- 
ferent scales, ‘In modern music, a scale of intervals ; 
the same as Ker. P. Cyc. 

6. In grammar, a particular manner of conjugating 
verbs to express manner of action or being, as affirm- 
ation, command, condition, and tho like; usually, 
aT unfortunately, written Moop. Moop is a 
word of different signification. [See Moop.] 

7. A kind of silk. 

MOD/EL, 2. [Fr. modelle; L. modulus, from modus, a 
mensure, rule, or manner.] 

1. A pattern of something to be made ; any thin 
ofa particular form, shape, or construction, intende: 
for imitation ; primarily, a small pattern; a form in 
miniature of something to be nade on a larger 
? as, the model of a building; the model of a 
fo! 

2. A mold; something intended to give shape to 
castings, i f Shak. 

3. Pattern; example; as, to form a government 
on the model of the British or American constitution. 
. a Standard; that by which a thing is to be meas- 
ured, 

He that despairs measures Providence by his own contracted 

model. South. 


5. In painting and sculpture, that which is to be 
fopled or imitated, as the naked human form. 
A pattern; any thing to be imitated. Take 
Cicero, d Chatham, or Burke, as a model of elo- 
také Washington as a model of prudence, 


uence ; 
integrity, and patriotisni ; above all, let Christ be the 
of our benevolence, humility, obedience, and 


py ; representation ; something made in im- 
itation of real life; as, anatomical models, represent- 
ing _ pee of the body. General Pfiffer constructed 
am of the mountaineus parts of Switzerland. 

MOD’EL, v. t. _[Fr. modeler. ] 

To plan or form in a particular manner; to shape ; 
to imitate in planning or forming; as, to model a 
house or a government ; to model an edifice accord- 
ing to the’ plan delineated. 

OD’EL, »v. 
from which some work is to be executed. Also, to 


t. ori In the fine arts, to make a pattern | MOD/ERN-I8M, n. Modern practice ; someth 


MOD 


MOD/EL-ER, n. A planner; acontriver Spectator. 
MOD/EL-ING, ppr. Forming according to a model ; 
planning ; forming ; shaping. - 
MOD’EL-ING, 2. ah the fine arts, thé making of a 
model from which a work of art is to be executed. 
Also, the formation of a work of art from some plas- 
tic material ; as, the modeling of a countenance in 
wax. Grande. 
Good. 
MOD/ER-ATE, a. [L. moderatus, from moderor, to 
limit, fam modus, a pee 
1. Literally, limited ; restrained ; hence, temperate ; 
observing reasonable hounds in indulgence ; as, mod- 
erate in eating or drinking, or in other gratifications. 
2. Limited in quantity ; not excessive or expensive. 
He keeps a moderate table. 
3. Restrained in passion, ardor, or temper ; not vi- 
olent ; as, moderate men of both parties. 
4. Not extreme in opinion ; as, a moderate Calvin- 
ist or Lutheran. 
5. Placed between extremes ; holding the mean or 
middle place ; as;reformation of a moderate kind. 
6. Temperate ; not extreme, violent, or rigorous ; 
as, moderate weather ; 2 moderate winter ; 
heat ; a moderate breeze of wind. 
7. Of a middle rate ; as, men of moderate abilities. 
8. Not swift ; as, a moderate walk. 
MOD/ER-ATE, v. t. To restrain from excess of any 
kind ; to reduce from a state of violence ; to Jessen ; 
to allay ; to repress ; as, to moderate rage, action, de- 
sires, &c. ; to moderate heat or wind. 
2. To temper ; to make temperate ; ‘to qualify. , 
By its astringent quality, it moderates the relaxing quality of 
warm water. ‘buthnot, 
MOD/ER-ATE, v. i. To become less violent, severe, 
rigorous, or intense. The cold of winter usually 
moderates in March ; the heat of summer in 
September. 

2, To preside in a meeting. Smart. 
MOD/ER-A-TED, pp. Reduced fn violence, rigor, or 
intensity ; allayed ; lessened ; tempered ; qualified. 
MOD/ER-ATE-LY, adv. 

out violence. 
2. In a middle degree ; not excessively ; as, water 
moderately warm. . 
Each nymph but moderately fair. Waller. 
MOD/ER-ATE-NESS, n. State of being moderate; 
temperateness ; a middle state between extremes; 


Temperately ; mildly ; with- 


as, the moderateness of the weather ; used commonly | 


of things, as modcration is of persuns, Johnson. 
MOD/ER-A-TING, ppr. Reducing in violence or ex- 

cess ; allaving ; tempering ; becoming more mild. 
MOD-ER-A’TION, n.  [L. moderatio.} 

1. The state of being moderate, or keeping a due 
mean between extremes or excess of violence. The 
general’s moderation after victory was more honora- 
ble than the Victory itself. 

In moderation placing, all my glory, 


While tories call me whig, and whigs a tory. Pope. 


Q. Restraint of violent passions or indulgence of 


appetite. -Eat and drink with moderation; indulge 
with moderation in pleasures and exercise. 

3. Calmness of mind; equanimity; as, to bear 
prosperity or adversity with moderation. 


4. Frugality in expenses. Ainsworth, 
MOD-E-RA'TO, [ aI In music, denoting movement 
between andanté and allegro. 


MOD’ER-A-TOR, n. He or that which moderates or 
restrains, Contemplation is an excellent moderator 
of the passions, 

2. The person who presides over a meeting or as- 
sembly of people to preserve order, propose ques- 
tions, regulate the preceding: and declare the vote ; 
as, the mederator of a town meeting, or of a society. 

Watts. 

3. In the English universities, one who superin- 
tends the exercjzes and disputations in philosophy, 
and the examination for the degree of B. A. 

Cam. Cal. 

MOD-ER-A/TOR-SHIP, n. The office of a moderator. 

Elyot. 

MOD/ERN, a. [Fr. moderne; it. and Sp. moderno. 
This word seems to be formed from L. modo, and ern, 
which we find in other Latin words that have refer- 
ence to time, as in hodiernus, hesternus. | 

1. Pertaining to the present time, or time not long 
past; late; recent; not ancient or remote in past 
time; as, modern days, ages, or time; modern au- 
thors ; modern fashions ; modern taste ; modern prac- 
tice. Bacon. Prior. 

2. Common ; mean ; vulgar. es used.] Shak. 

MOD/ERN, rn. A person of modern times ; opposed 
to an Ancrent. 

The moderns are those of modern nations, or of 


nations which arose out of the ruins of the empires | MOD/I-FY, v. 4, To extenuate. 


MOD’ERN-IZ-ED, pp. 


MOD 
rather to adapt the ancient style or idiom to modern 


le and taste. 
ot ora. Rendered conformable to 
modern usage or style. 
MOD’/ERN-IZ-ER, x. He that renders modern, 
MOD/ERN-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering modern. — 
MOD/ERN-LY, ado. In modern times. ers 
: Me 


MOD/ERN-NESS, x. The quality of being modern; 
recentneéss ; novelty. 
MOD/EST, a. [Fr. modeste; L, modestus, from modus, 
a limit. 
1 Pe cariy: restrained by a sense of propriety ; 
hence, not forward or bold ; not presumptuous or ar- 
rogant ; not boastful; as, a modest youth ; a medest 


man. P 
2. Not bold. or forward; a8, a modest maid. The 
word may be thus used without reference to chas- 


ty. 

x The blushing beauties of a modest raaid. Dryden. 

3. Notloose ; not lewd. 

Mrs. Ford, the honest woman, the modest wife, Shak, 

4. Moderate ; not excessive or extreme; not ex- 
trnvagant ; as, i modest request ; modest joy ; a mod- 
est computation. Addison, 

MOD/EST-LY, adv. Not boldly; mot arrogantly or 
presumptuously ; with due respect, He modestly ex- 
pressed his opinions. 

2. Not loosely or wantonly ; decently; as, to be 
modestly attired ; to behave modestly. 

3. Not excessively ; not extravagantly. 

MOD’EST-Y, x. [L. porate y 

1. That lowly temper which accompanies a mod- 
erate estimate of one’s own worth and importance. 
This temper, when natural, springs in some measure 
from timidity, and in young and inexperienced per- 
sons, is allied to bashfulness and diffidence. In per- 
sons who have seen the world, and lost their natural 
timidity, modesty springs no less from principle than 
from feeling, and is manifested by retiring, unobtru- 
siye manners, assuming less to itself than others are 
willing to yield, and vaya ia others all due hon-_ 
or and respect, or even more than they expect or re- 

uire. 

: 2. Modesty, as an act or eeries of acts, consists in 
humble, unubtrusive deportment, as opposed to ex- 
treme boldness, furwardness, arrogance, presump- 
tion, audacity, or impudence. Thus we say, the pe- 
titioner urged his claims with modesty ; the speaker 
addressed the audience with modesty. 

3. Moderation ; decency. Shak, | 

4. In females, modesty has the like character as in 
males+ but the word is used also as synonymous with 
chastity, or purity of manners. In this sense, mod- 
esty results from purity of mind, or from the fear of 
disgrace and ignominy, fortified by education and 
principle. Unaffected modesty is the sweetest charm 
of female excellence, the richest gem in the diudem 
of their honor. 

MOD/EST-Y-PIEOE, n. A narrow lace worn by fe- 
males over the bosom. Addison. 
MOD/I-€UM, x. [L.] A little; a small quantity. 


Dryden. 
MOD’I-FI-A-BLE, a. pie modify.] That may be 
modified or diversified by various forms and differ- 
ences; as, modifiable matter. Lo 
MOD’I-FI-CATE, v. t. To quallfy. Pearson. 
MOD-I-FL-C€A/TION, n. [from modify.] The act of 
modifying, or giving to any thing new forms, or dif- 
ferences of external qualities or inodes. 

If these powers of cogitation, volition, and sensation, are not fae 
horent in matter as such, nor acquirable to matter by an 
motion or modification of it, Bentley. 

2. Particular form or manner; as, the various mod- 
ifications of light or sound. The treaty, in eeveral of 
its modifications, was held to be objectionable, Holder. 

MOD’L-FI-ED, pp. or a. Changed in form or external 
qualities ; varied ; diversified. 

2. Moderated ; tempered ; qualified in exceptiona- 
ble parts. 

MOD’I-FI-ER, n. He or that which modifies. 

MOD’L-FY, v. t. [Fr. modifier ; It. modificare; Sp. mo- 
dificar : L. modificor ; modus, limit, manner, and facio, 
to make.] ‘ 

1. To change the form or external qualities of a 
thing ; to shape ; to give a new form of being to ; as, 
to modify matter, light, or sound. Newton. Holder. 

2. 'To vary ; to give a new form to any thing ; as, 
to mouJify the terms of a contract. <A prefix modifies 
the sense of a verb. 

3. To moderate ; to qualify ; to reduce in extent or 
degree, 

Of his grace 
He modifieg his first severe decree, Dryden. 


LD’ Estrange. 


of Greece and Rome, the people of which are called MOD’I-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Changing the external 


the ancients, Smart. ualities ; giving a new form to; moderating. 
ing re- | MO-DIL/LION, (mo-dil/yun,) 2. ‘[It. modigtione; Fr. 
formed, particularly in writing. Swift. modillon ; from L. modiolus, from modus.] 


ped 
form a work of some plastic material ; as, to model in } MOD’ RN-IST, x». One who admires the moderns, 
‘Swot 


WAX. 
MOD‘EL-ED, pp. 
} planned ; shaped 3 formed. 


Formed according to a model;| MOD/ERN-IZE,.». t, To render modern; to adapt 


ancient compositions to modern persons or things, or 


In architecture, an ornament in the cornice of the 
Tonic, Corinthian, and Composite columns ; a sort of 
bracket serving to support the projecture of the lar- 
mier or drip. Bran 
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MOI 


a. Shaped like a bushel measure. 

MO/DISH, a. [from riya Rerettyae to the mode 
or customary manner ; wucnable ; as, a modich 
dress ; a modish feast. Dryden. 

BIO’ DISH-LY, adv. Fashionably; in the april 


mode. 
MO’/DISH-NESS, n. The state of being fashionable. 
2. Affectation of the fashion. Johnson. | 
MOD'U-LATE, o. t, [L. modulor, from modus, limit, 
measure. 
1. To form sound to a certain key, or to a certain 
proportion. Juknson. Encyc. 
2. To vary or Inflect sound in a natural, customa- 
ry, or musical manner. Thus the organs of speech 
modulate the voice in reading or spenking. 
Could any person s0 modulate her volce as to deceive so many? 


Broume. 
MOD/U-LA-TED, vp. or a. Formed toa certain key ; 
varied ; inflected. 
MOD/U-LA-TING, ppr. Forming to a certain propor- 
tion ; varying; inflecting. : 
MOD-U-LA'TION, n. [L. modulatio; Fr. modulation.] 
1. The act of forming any thing to a certain pro- 
portion ; as, the different proportion and modulation 
of matter. Woodward. 
2. The act of inflecting or varying the voice in 
reading or speaking; a rising or falling of the voice. 
Encyc. 
3. In mustc, the manner of ascertaining and man- 
aging the modes; or, moro generally, the art of con- 
ducting the harmony and air through several modes, 
in a manner agreeable to the ear and conformed to 


MO/DI-0-LA 


rules. Rousseau. 
The transition from one key to another. Rush. 
4. Sound modulated ; melody. Thomson, 


MOD/’U-LA-TOR, x, He or that which modulates, 
The tongue is 2 principal modulator of th» buman 
MOD’/ULE, n. [Fr, from L. modulus.] [voice. 

J. A mudel or representation. 

2. In architecture, a certain measure or size taken 
at pleasure, for regulating the proportion of coluinns 
and the symmetry or disposition of the whole build- 
ing. The usual module of a column is its semi-diaimn- 
eter nt the base of the shaft, though sometimes the 
diameter is taken. This is divided into parts or min- 
utes, Gwilt. P. Cyc. 

MOD/ULE, v. t. To model; to shape; to modulate. 
pees used] 

MOD’Y-LUS, n. [L.] In analysis, the constant.coéf- 
ficient or multiplier in a function of a variable quan- 
tity, by means of which the function is accuinmoda- 
ted to a particular system or base. Thus, In the the- 
ory of logarithms, it is the n* ~sbor by which all the 
logarithms in one scale of not#.on must be multiplied, 
to adapt them to the same number in anothur scale. 


Brande. 
MODUS, n. [L.] A compensation fos tithes; an 
equivalent in money, or other certain given to 


Q parson or vicar by the owners of Imad lieu of 
tithes. The whole phrase is madus desimandi ; but 
modus alone is commonly used, Blackstone. 
O/DUS OP-E-RAN’ DI, [L.] Manner of operating. 
OD’/WALL, zn. A bird that destroys bees, Svnart. 
MOE,n A distorted mouth. Also, as, a verb, to make 
mouths. [See Mow.] Shak. 
MOE, a. or adv. More. Hooker. 
MQ&-SO-GOTH'I6, a. Belonging to the M@so-Goths, 
a branch of the Goths who settled in Mesin. The 
Bible was translated into their language by U\philas, 
P. Cyc. 
MO-GUL/, x, The zene of a prince or emperor of the 
nation in Asia called Moguls, or Monguls. 
MO/HAIR, n. [G. mohr, mohair and a Moor; Fr. 
moire; Russ, “ag 
The hair of a kind of goat in Turkey, of which 
nre made camlets, which are sometimes called by the 
fame name, Encyc. 
MO/HAIR-SHELL, xn. In conchology, a peculiar spe- 
gles of Voluta, of a closely and finely reticulated 
t»xture, resembling on the surface mohair, or a close 
web of the silk-worm. Encyce. 
MO-HAM/MED-AN, a. Pertaining to Mohammed or 
Mahomet, 
MOQ-HAM/MED-AN, n. A follower of Mohammed, 
the foundor of the religion of Arabia and Persia. 
MO-ILAM/ MED-[8M. ee The religion, or doc- 
MO-HAM/MED-AN-IsM, trines and precepts, of 
Mohammed, contained in the Koran. - 
MO-HAM’MED-IZE v.t. To make conforma: 
MO-HAM/MED-ANIZE, | ble to the principles, or 
modes and rites, of Mohammed. 
MO/HAWK, n. The ee iven to certain ruf- 


Not used. ] 


MO’/HOCK, fians who infested the streets of Lon- 
don, so called from the nation of Indians of that 
name in America. Prior, 

MO/HUR, 2. A British Indian gold coin, value fifteen 
rupees, Maleom. 

MOI/DORE, n. A gold coin of Portugal, valued at $6, 
or £1 7s, sterling. 

et ays n. (Fr. moitié ; L. medictas; It. meta; Sp. 
mitad, . 

The half; one of two equal parts; as, a moicty of 
an extate, of goods, or of profits ; the moicty of a jury, 
or of a nation, Clarendon, Addison. 
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MOIL, vt, [Fr. mouiller. é 
1. To daub; to make dirty. [Little used.] Knolles. 
2. To wénry. [See the next word.] hapman. 
MOIL, x & [Gr. podus, pwadvs, labor, combat ; pwAcw, 


- - 


to strive, to fight; L. molior, and miles; Ar. \os 


amila, to work, labor, perform, to strive, to war; 
Heb. Ch. Syr. and Sam. $y, id. Class MI, No. 15, 
12. . 


‘0 labor ; to toil ; to work with painful efforts. 
Now he must moil and drudge for one he loathes. Dryden. 
MOIL, 2. Aspot. [Sax. mal.] [Wot in use.] 
MOI/NEAU, (:noy/nd,) x. A wmall, flat bastion, raised 
in front of an intended fortification, to defend it 
against attacks from small arms. Brande. 
MOIST, a. [Fr. moite, for moistc; Arm. mouest: wuss. 
motzu, to wet. If the last radical letter is a dental, 
this word may belong to the family of L. madeo, Gr. 
pudan. See Class Ms, No. 1, and Class Md, No. 1.] 
1. Moderately wet; damp; as, a moist atmosphere 
or air. 
Exhalation dusk and moist, Milton. 
2. Containing water or other liquid in a percepti- 
ble degree. 
MOIST, as a verb, is obsolete. 
MOIST’EN, (mois‘n,) v. t To make damp; to wet in 
a small degree. 
A pipe a little moistened on the inside. 
His bones are moistened with marrow. — Job xxi. 
MOIST’EN-ED, (mois/nd,) pp. org Made wet in a 
small degree. 
MOIST’ EN-ER, (mois’n-er,) n. He or that which 
moistens. 
MeN eee (mois/n-ing,) ppr. Wetting moder- 
ately. 
MOIST’-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having moist eyes. 
Coleridge. 
MOIST’FUL, @ Full of moisture. 


Drayton. 
MOIST’NESS, n. Dampness; a small degree of wet- 


nesa, Addison. 
MOIST’URE, zn. [Fr. moiteur.] 
1. A moderate degree of wetness, 


Set such plants as require much moisture on sandy, dry grounds, 


On. 
2. A small quantity of any liquid ; as, the moisture 
of the body. Shak, 
MOIST’URE-LESS, a. Without moisture. 
MOIST’Y,«. Drizzling. [Wot in use.] 
MOKES, (of a net ;) the meshes. [Wot in use.] 
Ainsworth. 
MO’/KY, a [W.mwg; from the root of smoke.] 
es ark; murky. [Obds.] 
LA a 
MOvLARY, a, [L. molaris.] 
Having power to grind; grinding; as, the molar 
teeth. ‘ Bacon. 
MO’/LAR,n. A grinding tooth, or grinder. 
MO-LASSE’,n. [L. mollis, soft.] 

A soft tertiary sandstone ; applied to a rock occur- 
ring in Switzerland, Dana. 
MO-LAS/SES, n. sing. [It. melassa; Sp. melaza; Fr. 

melasse; Port. melago ; from Gr. wedt, honey, or peda<, 
black. The orthography Mxrxassrs, used by Ed- 
wards, in his History of the West Indies, is more ac- 
cordant with etymology. 
The sirup which drains from Muscovado sugar 
when Cooling ; treacle. 
MOLD, )2._ [Sax. mold, molda, myl ; W. mol; D. and 
MOULD, { Dan, mul; Sw. and G. mull; probably al- 
lied to mellow; L. mollis. (See Merrow, Mxat, and 
gree The prevalent spelling is Mouxp ; but as the 
u has been omitted in the other words of this class, as 
bold, gold, old, cold, &c., it seems desirable to com- 
plete the analogy by dropping it in this word, as was 
done by Spenser, South, and many others. 
1. Fine, soft earth, or carth easily pulverized, such 
as constitutes soil ; as, black mold. 
Edwards, W. Indies, 
A mortal substance of terrestrial inold. Hoole. 


2. A substance like down, which forms on bodies 
which lie long in warm and damp air. The micro- 
scope exhibits this substunce as consisting of small 


plants, Encyc. 
3. Matter of which any thing is formed. 
Nature formed me of hor softeat mold. Addison, 


MOLD, )x. [Sp. molde,a mold pr matrix ; moldar, 

MOULD,{ amoldar, to cast; Port. molde, moldar, id. ; 
Fr. moule; Arm. moult: Dan. mul, muld ; W. mold, 
whence moldiaw, to mold, work, or knead. This nay 
be radically the same word as mold, fine earth, a name 
taken from the material of molds. The connection of 
matriz with mater and materia furtifies this conjecture. 
For spelling, see Morn, above.] 

1. The matrix in which any thing is cast and re- 
ceives its furm. Molds are of various kinds. Molds 
for casting cannon and various vessels are composed 
of soine species of earth, particularly clay. Molds for 
other purposes consist of a cavity in some species of 
metal, cut or formed to the shape designed, or are 
otherwise formed, each for its particular use, 


MOL 
(eee = 
2, Cast ; form ; as, a writer ef vulgar mold. Waller. 


Crowned with an architrave or antique mold, Pope. 
3. The suture or contexture of the skull, Ammsworth. 
4. The body, as givin, to the garinents. 


5. In ship-building, a thin, flexible pteco of timber, 
used as 0 pattern by which to form the curves of the 
timbers and compassing pieces. Ene 

6. Among gold-beaters, a number of pieces of yel- 
lum, or a Jike substance, laid over one another, be- 
tween which the leaves of gold and silver are laid 


for beating. Ce 
MOLD, }0».¢, [For spelling, see Mop, e.] Te 
MOULD, { cause to contract mold, Kno 
2. To cover with mold or soil. Edwards, 
MOLD, )v.i Tocontract mold; to become moldy. 
MOULD, Bacon 
MOLD. 0 To form into a particular shape; to 
MOULD, shape ; to model. 
cobalt sw pols — Hall. 
uct thee er, from m, 
To paeme mao Ags Milton. 


2. To knead ; as, to mold dough or bread. 


Ainsworth. 
MGLD/A-BLE, } a, That may be molded or formed. 
MOULD’ A-BLE, Bacon, 
MOLD/ED, |] pp. Yormed into a particular shape} 
MOULD’ED, kneaded. 
2. Covered with inold. 


MOLDER, { n. He who molds or forins into shape. 


MOULD/ER, “= 
MOLD’ER, Dan. mulner ; Sw. multna, to grow 
MOULD/ER,§ mo dy.] 

1. To turn to dust by natural decay ; to crumble; 
to perish ; to waste away by a gradual separation 
of the component particles, without the presence of 
water. In this manner, animal and vegetable sub- 
stances molder, and so also do stones and shells. 

When atatues molder, ancl when arches fall. Prior, 

2. To be diminished ; to waste away gradually. 

If he had sat still, the enemy’s army would bave moldered to 

nothing, Clarendon, 
MOLD/ER, )v.t. To tarn to dust; to crumble; to 
MOULD/ER,§ waste. 

Some felt the silent atroke of moldering age. 
MOLD’/ER-ED, 
MOULD’ER-ED, 
MOLD’ER-ING. 


Ca 


, Pope. 
pp. ora. Turned to dust; wasted 
away. 
> (ppr. ora. Turning to dust; crum- 
MOULD/ER-ING, | bling ; wasting away- 
MOLD’‘I-NESS, }2. [from moldy.] The ztate of belag 
MOULD’I-NESS, } moldy. Bacon. 
MOLD/ING, ) ppr. [from mold.] Forming into shape 3 
MOULD’ING,{ kneading. 
MOLD’ING, )n Any acl: cast in a mold, or which 
MOULD’ING,$ appears to be so; hence, in architec- 
ture, @ projecture beyond the wall, column, wainscoat, 
éc., an assemblage of whieh forms a cornice, 2 door 
case, or other decoration. ~ Encyc. 
MOLD/WARP, ) x, [Sax. mold and weorpan, to turn, 
MOULD/WARP, { See et 

A mole; a small animal of the genus Talpa, that 
moves under ground, and turns up the mold or sur- 
face of the earth. Spenser. Carew. 

MOLD’Y, }a. [from mold.] Overgrown with mold, 
MOULD’Y, Addison. 
MOLE, n. [Sax. mel, mal; D. meal: G. mahl.} 

1. A spot, mark, or small permanent protuberance 
on the human body, from which ofter e one oF 
more hairs. 

2. [L. mola.] A mass of fleshy matter of a spher- 
ical figure, generated in the uterus. Encyc. 
MOLE, n. [L. moles; Fr. moles; W. moel, & heap, oF 

mul, a mass; Gr. pwdos. 

1. A-mound or massive work formed of Jarg¢ 
stones laid in the sea by means of coffer dams, ex- 
tended cither in a right line or an arch of a circle be- 
fore a port, which it serves to defend from the vio- 
lent impulse of the waves; thus protecting ships in 
a harbor. The word is sometimes used for the har- 
bor itself. Brande. 

2. Among the Romans, a kind of mausoleum, built 
like a round tower on a square base, insulated, en- 
compassed with columns, and covered with a dome, 


Encyo 
MOLE, z. [D. mol; G. maulwurf, moldwarp; Sw 
mullsork, mullnad or mull-warpel ; Dan. muldvarp.] 

A small animal of the genus Talpa, which, in 
search of worms or other insects, forms a road just 
under the surface of the ground, raising the soil into 
a little ridge ; from which circumstance it is called a 
mouldwarp, or mould-turner. ‘The mole has yery small 


eyes. Ray. 

Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave, Pope, 
MOLE, tv. t. To clear of mole-hills. orci Pegge 
MGLE!-BAT, n. A fish resembling & shapeless lump 

of flesh. Ash, 


MOLE/-CAST, n. A Little elevation of earth made 
by a mole. Mortimer. 
MOLE’-CATCH-ER, n One whose baw foe Is 
to catch moles. j . 
MOLE'-€RICK-ET, n. An-insect of the genus Gry! 


as 


MOL 


ae or Gryllotalpa, which burrows under ground, 
and is said to devour the routs of plants. P. Cyc. 

MO-LE€/U-LAR, @. Belonging to or consisting of 
molecules. Prout. 

MOLE/CULE, 2. [Fr., from mole.] A name given to 

the minute particles af which bodies are supposed to 
Dana. 


composed. 
MOLE’-EY-ED, (-Ide,) a. Having very small eyes; 
MOLE’-HiLL, ». [W. malur.] [blind. 
A little hillock or elevation of earth thrown up by 
moles working under ground ; hence, proverbially, a 
very small hill, or other small thing, compared with 
a larger. 
Having leaped over such mountains, lle down before a pire Nile 
Ou. 
MO-LEST’, v. t. [Fr. molester ; It. molestare ; Sp. mo- 
destar; from L. molostus, troublesome ; Sp. molor, to 
grind, to molest, to vex, Vs molo. See Mrut.] 
To trouble ; to disturb ; to render uneasy. 
They have molested the church with needless erpealiions 
MOL-EST-A’/TION, 2. Disturbance; annoyance; 
uneasiness given. [It usually expresses less than 
VeExaTIoN. Brown. 
MO-LEST’ED, pp. Disturbed ; troubled ; annoyed. 
MO-LEST’ER, x. One that disturbs : 
MO-LEST’FUL, a. Troublesome. 

MO-LEST’ING, ppr. Disturbing ; troubling. 
MOLE/-TRACK, m The course of a mole under 
ground. Mortimer. 
ooo ARE, & Amole. [See More and Mounp- 

ARP. 
MO/LI-EN, 2. _ A flowering tree of China. Grosier, 
MO-LIM'L-NOUS, a [from L. molimen.] 
Very important. ‘ot used. ] More. 
MO’LIN-ISM, x. The doctrines of the Molinists, 
somewhat resembling the tenets of the Arminians,” 
MO’LIN-IST, x. A follower of the opinions of Mo- 
lina, a Spanish Jesuit, in respect to grace; an op- 
poser of the Jansenjsts. 
MOL’LAH, x. The title of the higher order of Turk- 
ish judges. 
MOL’LL-ENT, a. [L. molliens, mollio. See Metiow.] 
Softening; assuaging; lessening. [See Emo.u- 
EwT, which is generally used.] 
MOL’‘LI-ENT-LY, adv. Assuagingly. 
MOL’ LI-FI-A-BLE, a, [from mollify.] That may be 
softened. i 
MOL-LI-FI-OA’TION, n. The act of mollifying or 
softening. a 
2. Mitigation ; an appeasing. Shak. 
MOL/’LI-FI-ED, pp. Softened: appeased. 


MOL’LL-FI-ER, 2, That which softens, appeases, or’ 


eae ay 
2. He that softens, mitigates, or pacifies. 
MOL/LLFY, v.t. [Ie mollio; Fr. ‘mollir. 
Low. 
1. To soften ; to make soft or tender. 
2. To assuage, as pain or irritation. 
3. To appease ; to pacify ; to calm or quiet. 
Dryden. 
4. To qualify ; to reduce in harshness or asperity. 
Clarendon. 
MOL/LI-FY-ING, ppr. Softening ; assuaging. 
MOL’LI-FY-ING, a. Adapted to mitigate, soften, or 


Bei 

MOL-LUS/EA, 2, pl. [A soft-shelled nut, from L, 
mollis, soft. 

One of the four sub-kingdoms into which animals 
are divided, comprising species whose bodies are 
soft and inarticulate. Some of them are naked, 
while others are enveloped in a shell. With the ex- 
ception of a single family, they have no distinct or- 
gan of sense, except eyes, and these are wanting in 
some species, 

This division includes the snail and oyster, and 
the whole class of shell animals, together with the 
cuttle-fish and the ascidie. Dana, 

MOL-LUS’€AN, xn. A mollusk ; one of the mollusca. 

MOL-LUS’/€AN, a. Pertaining to the mollusca, or 

MOL-LUS/€0U3, artnking of their properties. 

Mouvuscous is used, but is Jess analogical than 
Moxtuscan.] 

MOL’LUSK, 2. One of the mollusca. [See Mo1- 
LUsca, 

NO’ Lodu, (mo/lok,) x. In Scripture, the deity of the 
Ammonites, to whom human sacrifices were offered 
in the valley of ate : 

MO-LOS/SUS, x. [Gr.] In Greck and Latin verse,a 
foot of three long syllables, . 

MOLT wi fi . moel, bald, bare, also, as a noun, 

MOULT, a heap, pile, or conical ‘hill with a smooth 
top; moeli, to heap or pile, to. make bald. So bald, 
in English, seems to be connected with bold, that is, 
prominent. The prevalent spelling is Moutt; but as 
the has been omitted in the other words of this class, 
as bolt, colt, dolt, &c., it would be desirable to complete 
the analogy by dropping it in this word, as many 
distinguis ed writers have done.] ; 

fo shed or cast the hair, feathers, skin, horns, 
&c., a3 ananimal. Birds molt by losing their feath- 
ers, beasts by losing their hair, serpents by casting 
theiz skins, and deer thcir horns, The molting of 
the hawk is called_mewing. 


See Mer- 
Ts. i. 


MON 
MOLT i n. The act or process of changing the feath- 
MOULT,§ ers, skin, &c. ; molting. P. Cyc. 
MOLT’ING. ) ppr. Casting or shedding a natural cov- 
MOULT'ING, § ering, as hair, feathers, skin, or horns. 
MOLT’ING, }n. The act or operation by which cer- 
MOULT’ING,} tain animals, annually or at certain 


times, cast off or lose their hair, feathers, skins, horns, 
MOGLT’EN, pp. of Mert. Melted. [Obs.] [&e. 
2, a Melted ; made of melted metal ; as, a molten 
MO’LY, 2. [L., from Gr. pwdv.] image. 
Wild garlic, a plant having a bulbous root ; AUium 


Moly. 
MO-LYB/DATE, nm A compound of molybdic acid 
with a base. 
MO-LYB-DE/NA, n. ise nod datva, a mass of lead.] 
Anor: of a dark lead color, occurring in flexible 
lamina, like plumbago. It is distinguished from this 
mineral by its sulphureous odor before the blows 
pipe, a lighter shasle of color, and a more greasy feel. 
It consists of sulphur and molybdenum. Dana » 
MO-LYB/DE-NITE, z. Sulphuret of molybdena. Danh 
MO-LYB-DE&/NOUS, a. Pertaining to molybdena, or 
obtained from it. ‘The molybdenous acid of Bucholz 


is a salt, the bimolybdate of the deutoxyd of molybe |. 


denum. 

MO-LYB-DE/NUM, n. A metal which has not been 
reduced inta masses of any magnitude, but has been 
obtained only in small, separate globules, in a black- 
fsh, brilliant mass. These are brittle and extremely 
infusible. Nicholson. Ure. 

The most common natural compound of this 
Metal is a sulphuret. Brande. 

MO-LYB’DI€, a. Pertaining to molybdena. Molybdic 
acid is an acid obtained from molybdate of lead, or 
by acidifying molybdena. Silliman. 

MOME, n. [Fr. momon. Se Mum. 

A dull, silent person; a «pid fellow ; a stock; a 
st, Johnson. Spenser. 

MO/MENT, n. [L. momentum. This word is con- 

“tracted from motamentum, or some other word, the 

radical verb of which signifies to move, rush, drive, 

or fall suddenly, which sense gives that of force. 

The sense of an instant of time is from falling or 

rushing, which accords well with that of meet.] 

1. The most minute and indivisible port of time ; 
an instant. 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 1 Com SV. 


2. Force ; impulsive power. - 
Touch, with lightest moment of impulse, 
His free will. 4 Milton, 


Little used ; but hence, 
3, Importance in influence or effect ; consequence ; 
weight or value. 
It is an abstruse sp-culation, but also of far less moment to us 
than the othora. Bentley. 

MO-MENT’AL, a. Important. [Not in use.] 

MO-MENT’AL-LY, adv. Fora moment. ‘Brown. 

MO-MENT-A’NE-OUS, MO’/MENT-A-NY, not used. 
See Momentary. 

MO/MENT-A-RL-LY, adv. Every moment. Shenstone. 

MO/MENT-A-RY, a. Done in a moment; continuing 
only a moment; lasting a very short tine; a3, & mo- 
mentary pang. 

Momentary 28 a sound, 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
MO/MENT-LY, adv. For a moment. 
+2. In a moment; every moment. We momently 
expect the arrival of the mail. 

MO-MENT’OUS, a. Important; weighty ; of conse- 
quence. Let no false step be made in the momentous 
concerns of the soul. 

MO-MENT/OUS-LY, adv. Weightily ; importantly. 

MO-MENT’OUS-NESS, n. State of being of great 
importance. 

[L.] 


Shak. 


MO-MENT’UM, 2.; pl. Momenta. In mechan- 
ics, impetus ; the quantity of motion in a moving body. 
This is always proportioned to the quantity of matter 
multiplied into the velocity, Olmsted. 

MOM'I-ER, (mum’me-er,) ». [Fr.] A name soimne- 
times given in repronch.to tho evangelical Protestants 
of France and Switzerland. 

MOM’MER-Y. See Mummery, 

MO/MOT, x. The name of certain birds in South 
America, so named from their monotonous note. 
Their habits and tongue resemble the toucan’s, 

MO/MUS, 2. [Gr. »wyos, derision.] Swainson. 

In mythology, the deity of ridicule and raillery. 

MON’A-€CHAL, (mon/a-kal,) a [Fr., from L. mona- 
chus, Gr. p vaxos, a monk. ] 

Pertaining to monks or a monastic life ; monastic. 

MON’ A-€HISM, (mon'a-kizm,) n. [Fr. monachisme ; 
It. monachismo. See Monx.] 

The state of monks ; a monastic life, 
MON’AD, x. [Gr. povas, unity, from povos, sole.J 
1, An ultimate atom, or simple, unextended point, 


Leibnitz. 
2, An indivisible thing. Good. 
3. A name given to the simplest kind of minute 


animalcules. Dana. 
MON-A-DEL’PHI-A, x [Gr. wovos, sole, and adcd- 
gos, brother. ] : 
In botany, a class of plants whose stamens are 
united in one body by the filaments, Linneus. 


»MON-AS-TE/RLAL, a. 


MON 


MON-A-DEL/PILAN, 

MON-A-DEL’/PHOUS, 
ments. 

MO-NAD’TE, a, Having the nature or character 

MO-NAD‘1€-AL, of a monad. Mores 

MO-NAN’DRI-A, 2. [Gr. povos, one, and avyp, a male.] 

In botany, a class of monoclinous plants, having 
one stainen only, not at all connected with the pistil. 

- Linneus. 

MO-NAN’DRI-AN, ) a. Monoclinous, and having 

MO-NAN/DROUS, one stamen only, not con- 
nected with the pistil. 

MON!ARE€H, (mon/ark,) n. - [It. and Sp. monarca; Fr. 
rd ae Gr. povapxns j povos, sole, and apxvs, @ 
chief. 

1. The prince or ruler of a nation, who exercises 
all the powers of government without control, or 
who is vested with absolute sovereign power; an 
emperor, king or prince, invested with an unlimited 
power. This is the strict sense of the word. Pp 

2, Aking or prince, the supreme magistrate of 8 
nation, whose powers are in some respects limited by 
the constitution of the government. Thus we call 
the king of Great Britain a monarch, although he 
can make no law without the consent of parliainent. 

3. He or that which is superior to others of the 
same Kind; as, an oak is called the monarch of the 
forest ; a lion, the monarch of wild beasts. 

4, One that presides ; president ; as, Bacchus, 
monarch of the vine. Shak, 

MON/AREH, ¢ Supreme; ruling; as, a monarch sav- 


Age. eget Pope. 
MO-NAROH’AL, a. Pertaining to a monarch; suiting 
&@ monarch ; sovereign ; regal; imperial. 
8 hi t dent glory raised 
Above his billows, with mongrohal pride, Mitton. 
MON'AREH-ESS, 2, A fétfale monarch ; an empress. 
MO-NAREIINE, a. Vested in a single ruler; 
MO-NAREH’I€-AL, § a8, monarchical government or 


a, Having the stamens unit- 
ed in one body by the fila- 


2. Pertaining to monarchy. [power. 
MON’AREH-ISM, x. The principles of monarchy ; 
love or preference of monarchy. SeFersone 


MON!ARE€H-IST, n. An advocate of monarchy. 
MON/ARE€H-IZE, v. i To play the king ;-to act the 


monarch. Shak. 
MON/ARE€H-IZE, v. t. To rule; to govern. 
2. To convert to a monarchy. Milton. 


MON’ AREHEI-IZ-ED, pp. Converted to a monarchy. 
MON! AR€H-IZ- NG, ppr. Governing; chancing te 
a monarchy, ‘#4}" ~ % 
MON/AREH-Y, 2. [Gr. povapyta. See Monarch] 

1, A state or government in which the supreme 
power is Jodged in the hands of a single person. 
Such a state is usually called an empire or a kingdom; 
ond we usually give this denomination to a large 
state only. But the same name is sometimes given 
to a kingdom or state in which the power of the king 
or supreme magistrate is limited by a constitution, or 
by fundamental laws. Such is the British monarchy. 
Herse we speak of absolute or despotic monarchies, 
and of limited monarchies, 

A free government has @ great advantage over a simple mon 

archy. J, Adame, 

2. A kingdom ; an empire. Shak, 

Pertaining to a monastery, 

MON’AS-TER-Y, 2. [Fr. monastére; It. monastero }; 
Sp. monasterio; Low L. monasterium; Gr. povacre- 
ptor, from jars, sole, separate; W. mén. 

A house of religious retirement, or of seclusion 
from ordinary temporal conceras, whether an abbey, 
a priory, or a nunnery. The Werd is usually applied 
to the houses of monks, mendicant friars, and nuns, 

Encyc. 

MO-NAS’TIE, [Fr. monastique; It. monastix 

MO-NAS/TIE€-AL, co; Low L. monasticus; Gr, 
powacrtkos, from prvos, sole, separate. ] 

Pertaining to monasteries, monks, and nuns; re- 
cluse ; secluded from the temporal concerns of life, 
and devoted tg religion ; as, a monastic life ; monastic 
orders x Denham. 

MO-NAS/TI€, 2 A inonk. 

MO-NAS/TI€-AL-LY, adv. Reclusely; in a.retired 
manner; in the manner of monks. Swift. 

MO-NAS/TI-C1SM, zx. Monastic life. Milner. 

MO-NAS/TI-CON, 2 A book giving an account of 
monasteries, 

MON’DAY, (mun/dy,) . [Sax. monandeg ; D. maan- 
dag: G. montag; moon and day; being formerly sa- 
cred to that planet, 

The second day of the week. 

MONDE, zn. [Fr.] The world; also, a globe, an en- 
sign of authority. Drummond, 
MO-NF&/CIAN and MO-NE/CIOUS. See Mona: tay 

and Monecrovs. 

MON/E-TA-RY, (mun/e-ter-ry,) a. Pertaining to mon- 
ey or consisting in money. Quart. Reo. 
MON’EY, (mun/e,) n.; pl. Mowers. [Sax. mynet; D. 
munt, mint; G. menze; Sw. mynt; Dan. myndt, 
money or mint; Fr. monnoie; Ir. monadh; W. 
mwnai; Sp. moneda; Port. moeda, contracted; L. 
and It. moneta. JMoney and mint are the same word 

varied. ] 

1. Coin; stamped metal; any piece of metal, 


a 
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usually gold, silver, or copper. stamped by public 
thority, and used ag the medium of commerce. 
Ve spmetines the name of money to other coined 
mnetala, and to day other material which rude nations 
usé ad 4 medium of trade, But, among modern 
comunercial pte ha silver, psn and cop- 
per, are the is used for this purpose. Gold, 


ee! neta 

platinum, and silver, containing great value in a 
small compass, and being, therefore, of easy convey- 
ance, and being, also, durable, and little liable 
diminution by use, are the most convenient metals 
for co rf money, which is the Aes ve’ of 
comtnodi of all kin mie Jands, and of every 
onl ag capable of being transferred in com- 


Bank notes or bills of credit issued by authority, 

exchangeable for eoin, or redvemuble, are also 
called money: as such notes, in modern times, i 
sent coin, and are used asa substitute for it. a 
aan pays in hand for goods in bank notes which are 
current, he is said to pay in ready money. 

3. Wealth; affluence. 

can nelther open new avenues to pleasures, nor block 
aoe pasenges of Eaauaes . Basbler. © 
MON'EY-AGE, x. Anciently, in England, a general 
land tax levied by the two first Norman kings, a 
shilling on each hearth. Hume. 
MON/EY-BAG, x. A bag or purse for holding money. 
Addison. 
MON'EY-BOX, 2. A box or till to hold money. 
MON'EY-BROK’ER, n. A broker who deals in money. 
Johnson. 
MON’EY-CHANG/ER, x. <A broker who deals in 
Feoney or exchanges, Arbuthnot. 
MON/EY-ED, (mun/id,) a Rich in money ; having 
money ; able to command money ; used often in op- 
position to such as have their wealth in real estate. 
Invite moneyed men to lend to the merchants, Bacon. 
2. Consisting in money ; as, moneyed capital. 
Hamilton’s Report. 
MON’EY-ER, » Abanker; one who deals in money. 
Little used, | 
2. In cotnage, a responsible and authorized manu- 
facturer of coin. Brande. 
MON/EY-LEND/ER, 2. One who lends money. 
MON/EY-LESS, a, titute of money ; pennyless. 
Swift. 
MON/EY-MAT’TER, x. An account consisting of 
cha money ; an account between debtor and 
rges 
-__ ¢reditor. Arbuthnot. 
MON/EY-SER (-skriv’ner,) n. A person 
who raises money for others. Arbuthnot. 
MON/EY-SPIN’NER, x. A small spider. 
MON’/EY’S-WORTH, (mun’/ez-wurth,) n Something 
that will bring money. 

2. Full value ; the worth of a thing in money. 

M N'EY-WORT, 2. An evergreen trailing plant of 
genus Nummularia, or of the genus Lysimachia. 

: Loudon. 
eee ORN, ». [among and corn.] Mixed corn. 

0 5 

N’/GER, (mung’ger,) » [Sax. mangere, from man- 
gian, to trade, D. manger.] 

A trader; a dealer; now used only or chiefly in 
composition; as, fish-monger, iron-monger, news- 
monger. cheese-monger. 

MONGREL mung’grel,) a. [from Sax. mengan, to 
mix. See Minove. 

Of a mixed breed; of different kinds. Swift. 
MONGREL, 2. An animal of a mixed breed. 
BT rons a, [L. monile, a necklace, and 

‘orm. 
Like a necklace. Encyc. 
MON’I-MENT, n. [L. monimentum, from mones, to 
admonish. | 
[ob An inscription; something to preserve memory. 
3. 
2. ee, an image ; a superscription. Spenser. 
MON/ISH, vt. To admonish; towarn. [Wot used.] 
See ApmonisH.] : 
MON’ISH-ER,x, An admonisher, which see, 
MON’ISH-MENT, x. Admonition. [Obs.] 
MO-NI’’TION, (-nish’un,) x. [Fr., from L. monitio.] 

1. Warning ; instruction given by way of caution ; 
as, the monitions of a friend. Swift. 

2, Information ; indication, 


We have no visible monitions of other peteds, such as we have 
of the day hy succensive light and durkness, Holder. 


MON'I-TIVE, a Admonitory; conveying admo- 


nition. Barrow. 

MON’I-TOR, n. [L.] One who warns of faults or 
informe of duty ; one who gives advice and instruc- 
tion by way of reproof or caution, 


You need not be a monitor to the king, Bacon, 


2. In schools or universities, a pupil selected to look 
to the scholars in the absence of the instructor, or to 
Notice the absence or faults of the scholars, or to 
instruct a division or class. : 

3. In zo¥logy, a genus of lizards inhabiting the 
skier parts of the eastern bere 60 called 

m being supposed to give warning of the vicinit: 
of eceualane f Z P. Cyc. ‘ 
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MON-I-TO/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a monitor, 
a asta by a eee ; 
‘onducted or taught by monitors ; ‘a monito- 
rial school ; a onaartal erste Ses 
Ae ionarec te a by monitors; a8, monitorial in- 
ction. I 

MON-I-TO’RI-AL-LY, ado. In 8 monitorial manner. 

MON'I-TO-RY, a, Giving ‘admouition; warning; 
instructing by way of caution, 

Losses, miscarriages, and disappointments, are and in- 
structive, *Estrange. 

MON’I-TO-RY, x. Admonition; warning. Bacon. 

MON’I-TRESS, n. A female monitor. 

MONK, (munk,) », [Gr. povaxos, from pov2s, W. 
mdn, sole, separate; whence monachus; Sax. 
monec, munuc; Fy. moine; Arm. mannach; W. my- 
aU ans, muni. ] 

man who retires from the ordinary temporal 
concerns of the world, and devotes himself to re- 
ligion. Monks-usuall live in monasteries, on enter- 
ing which they take a vow to observe certain rules. 
Some, however, live as hermits in solitude, and oth- 
pie have lived a strolling life, without any fixed res- 
dence. MCYC. 

MONK/ER-Y, n. The life of monks; the monastic 
life ; a term usually applied by way of reproach. 

MONK’EY, (munk’e,) n.; pl. Monxeys. [It. monieMied] 

1, The popular name of the ape and baboon. Bu 
in zodlogy, monkey is more properly the name of 
those animals, of the genus Simi whieh have long 
tails, Ray distributes animals of kind into three 
classes; apes, which have no tails ; monkeys, with 
long tails; and baboons, with short tails, Encyc. 

2, A name of contempt, or of slight kindness, 

Johnson. 

3. The weight of a pile-driver ; i. e., a ve beary 

mass of iron, which, being on high, descen 8 wit 
t momen on the head of the pile, and forces 
t into the earth. ; 


mo 


e 

MONK’S’/-HEAD, (munks/hed,) x A plant of the 
enus Leontodon. 

MONK’S!- sale n. An herb of the genus Aconitum. 

MONK’S-RHU'B .7. An herb of the genus Ru- 
mex, a species of dock, 

MON- R/DI-AN, a. [Gr. povog and xapéca.] 

Having a single heart, as es and reptiles. It 
may be used as a noun. 

ae ae me a [Gr. povog, sole, and xapros, 
uit. 

Bearing fruit but once, and dying after fructifica- 
tion, as wheat, &c. Lin: 

MO-NOC’E-ROS, n. 
The unicorn, 
MON-O-€HLAM-YD/E-OUS, a. 

aS 

In botany, having a single covering, that is, a 
calyx without a corol, or a corol without a calyx. 

Lindley. 
MON’0-€HORD, (mon’o-kord,) n. [Gr. poves, sole, 
pole and xopdn, ghonl.J 
musical. instrument of one string, used for the 
purpose of ascertaining and demonstrating the rela- 
tive proportions of musical sounds. P. Cyc. 
a ioc aa nm, [Gr. povos, sole, and 
color. 
A painting with a single color. . Elmes. 
MON-O-€HRO-MAT‘IE, a. Consisting of one color, 
or presenting rays of light of one color only. 
Quart. Journ. Journ. of Science. 
papers eee a. [Gr. povos, one, and xdArvw, to 
cline. 

In Se lenis aterm applied to crystals in which 
one of the axes is obliquely inclined, as the oblique 
rhombic prism, and right rhomboidal prism. 

MO-NO€/LJ-NOUS, a. [Gr. yevis, one, and «dr yn, bed.] 

In botany, hermaphrodite, or having both stamens 

and ils in every flower. . 
MOW0-€0-TYLE a. Having only one 
MON-0-€0-TYL-£/DON-OUS, $ seed-lobe or sem- 


seal ee. yn, Milne. 
MON-0O-€0-TYL-E/DON, n. [Gr. povus, sole, and 


[Gr. novos, sole, and xepas, horn.] 
[Gr. povos and 


KoTvAndwr, & Halow| 
: ne botany, @ plant -only one cotyledon, or seed- 
obe. 
MO-NO€/RA-BY, n. [Gr. povos, sole, and xparew, to 
govern.] 
Government by a single person. 
SE ORCL a One me governs on a 
MO-NO -LA a. Kr. povos an 00- 
MO-NO€/U-LOU es eye] 


Having one eye only. Howell, 
MON’O-€ULB, x. [Supra.] An insect ted one eye. 
ennant. 
MON-O-DA€’TYL-OUS, a. [Gr. novos and daxrvios.] 
Having one finger or toe ios 
MON/O-DIST, x. One who writes a monody. Scott. 
Se te Gr. povodovs, having one tooth or 
shoot. 
bone! sea-unicorn, a cetaceous mammal, which has 
a remarkable horn-like tusk projecting from its head. 


MON 


There is a rudiment of another tusk, but only one of 
them is usually developed. It is 30 the 
Monocenrvs, or Hornap Naxwuat. Its usual size is 
from sixteen to twenty feet. Cuvier. ee 

MON-O-DRA-MAT‘TI6, a, Pertaining toa 

MON’/O-DRAME, 2x. {[Gr. povos and dpaya. 

A dramatic performance by a single person. 

wae [Gr. povgdtas povos, sole, and odn, 
song. 

A species of poem of a mournful character, in 
which a single mourner is supposed to bewail him- 
self, Brande. 

MO-NGE/CIA, 2. pl. [Gr. povos and oexos.] In bot- 
any, @ class of plants whose stamens and ils are 
in distinct flowers in the same plant. inn@us. 

MO-NQ2’/CIAN, (-né’shan,) ) a. [Gr. povos, sole, and 

MO-NG/CIOUS, (-né’shus,) otk 1s, house. 

In botany, a term applied to a class of plants whose 
stamens and pistils are in distinct flowers, both grows 
ing upon the same individual. 

MON-O-GA/MI-A,x.pl.[Gr. povos, sole, and yapog, 
marriage. 

In botany, an order, of plants having a simple flow 
er, though the anthers are united. Linneus. 
MON-O-GA'MLAN, ) a In botany, pertaining to t 
MO-NOG/ A-MOUS. order Monogamia, having a 

simple flower with united anthers, Lee. 

MO-NOG'A-MIST, z. [Supra.] One who disallows 
second marriages Johnson. 

MO-NOG’A-MOUS, a. Having one wife only, and 
not permitted to marry a second, 

MO-NOG/A-MY, 2. ae ra.] The marriage of one 
wife only, or the gn as are restrained to a 
single wife. Bp. 

MON!O-GRAM, 2. [Gr. povos, sole, and ypappa, letter.] 

A character or cipher composed of- one, two, or 
more letters interwoven, being an abbreviation of a 
name}; used on seals, &c, * Brande, 

MON’O-GRAM-MAL, a. Sketching in the manner of 
a monogram. Fotherby. 

MON-O-GRAM/MI6, a, Pertaining to a monogram. 

MON/O-GRAPH, zw. [Gr. povos, sole, and ypagn, 
description. } \ 

A written account or description of a single thing, 
or class of things ; as, a monograph of violets in bot- 
any ; @ monograph of an Egyptian mummy. 

Journ. of Science, 

MO-NOG/RA-PHER, rn. A writer of a monograph, 

Partington. 

MON-O-GRAPH 6, a Drawn in lines without 

MON-O-GRAPH’I€-AL, colors. Bailey, ash. 

» 2 Pertaining to a monograph. 

MON-O-GRAPH/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a 
monograph ; in the form of a monograph, 

MO-NOG/RKA-PHIST, rn. One who writes a mono- 


graph. Keith. 
MO-NOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. novos, sole, and ypagw, 
to describe.] 
1. A description drawn in lines without colors, 
2. A monograph, or written account of some sin- 
Je subject or class of things.’ 
N-O-GYN‘T-A, n. [Gr. povos, sole, and‘yvv7, a fe- 


male. 

In eg an order of plants having only one style 
or stigma. Smith. 
MON-O-GYN’T-AN, a. Pertaining to the order Mon- 
MO NOG’/YN-OUS, ogynia ; having only one style 


or stigma, 
MON'O-LITH, n. [Gr. povos, and A:8os, a stone.] 

A pillar, column, &c., consisting of a single stoné. 
MON-O-LITH'I€ a. Consisting of a single stone 9 
MON/O-LITH-AL, } 28, monolithic temples of Nubia. 

ussel. , 
MO-NOL/O-GIST, » [Gr. wovos, sole, and Aoyos, 
Asyw, to speak) 

Ge who soliloquizes. 

MON/O-LOGUE, (mon/o-log,) 


ovos, sole. and do os, speech. ] 
; LA soliloquy 3 2 speech uttered by a person sloney 


en. 
2. A poem, song, or scene composed for a single 
performer. Busby. 
MO-NOM/A-€HIST, x. One who fights in single com- 
bat ; a duelist. 
MO-NOM/A-€HY, (mo-nom/a-ke,) 2. [Gr. povopaxta § 
povrs, sole, and ax, combat. ] 
A duel ; a single combat. 
MON-O-MA‘NI-A, ». [Gr. novos and paviu. 
Derangement of a single faculty of the mind, or 
with regard to a particular subject, the other ties 
being in regular exercise, 
MON-O-MA/NI-AO, 2. A person affected by mono- 


mania. 
MON-O-MA/NI-A€, @ Affected with monomania, or 
rtlal derangement of intellect. 
MON’O n. [Gr. povos, sole, and ovopa, name.] 
In » & quantity has one term only. 


Lad 
MO-NOM’E-TER, xn. A rbythmical series, consisting 
of a single meter. 
MON-O-MET’RIO, a. [Gr. poves, one, and perpor, 
measure. } 


In mineralogy, a term applied to a beg = with the 
axes equal or of one minds as the cube, octahedron, 


M 


[Gr. povodroytas 
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and dodecahedron. The same are also called tesseral | MON-O-SYL’LA-BLED, a. Formed into one sylla-| MON'STROUS, adv, Exceedingly ; very much; as, 


solids. ble. Cleaveland. 
MO-NO/MI-AL, x. In algebra, a quantity expressed | MON-O-THAL/A-MOUS, a. [Gr. povos, only, and 
by one term bal Brande. G@adapos, chamber. ] 
MO-NOP’A-THY, zn. [Gr povos, sole, and raGeca, suf- One-chambered 3 applied to cephalopods having a 
fering.] ~~ unilocular shell. (Cyc. 
Solitary = pebiciy Mees sensibility, Whitlock. MON’O-THE-ISM, n, [Gr. povos, only, and Qeos, 
MON-O-PET’AL-OUB, a. [Gr. povos, only, and rera-| God.] 


Aoy, flower-leaf. 

In botany, having only one petal, or a one-petaled 
coro] ; as, a mon. corol or flower. Martyn. 
MON/OPH-THONG, n, [Gr. povos, sole,and pGoyyos, 

sound. 

A eee having one sound. Beattie. 
MON-OPH-THON'GAL, a. Consisting of or having 
a single sound. Rush, 
ee LOU, a. [Gr. povos, sole, and udAov, 

lea 

Havin one leaf only. 

MO-NOPH’Y-SITE, nx. [Gr. povos, only, and gvets, 
nature. 

One 1, a sect, In the ancient church, who main- 
tained that the human and divine natures in Jesus 
Christ became so blended and confounded as to con- 
stitute but one nature. Murdock. 

MO-NOP’O-LIST, Te. Sp. and It. monopolista. 
MO-NOP’0-LIZ-ER,{ See Monoroutze.] 

One that monopolizes ; a person who engrosses a 
commodity by purchasing the whole of that article 
in market, for the lars of selling at an advanced 
pie ; or one who has a license, or privilege granted 

y authority, for the sole buying or selling of any 
commodity. The man who retains in his hands his 
own produce or manufacture, is not a monopolist 
within the meaning of the laws for preventing mo- 
nopolies, 

MO-NOP’O-LIZE, v. t. [Gr. povos, sole, and twrew, 
to sell; Fr. monopoler. 

1. To purchase or obtain possession of the whole of 
any commodity or s in market, with the view of 
selling them at advanced prices, and of having the 
power of commanding the prices; as, to monopolize 
8 or tea. 


To engross or obtain by any the exclu- 
sive pant of trading to any place, and the sole power 
of vending any commodity or goods in a particular 


place or country ; as, to monopolize ‘the India or Le- 
es aac. fa Swe ‘ 
iguratively @ wider sense, to engross or oO 
tain the whole ; as, to monopolize advantages, 
Federalist, Jay. 
MO-NOP/O-LIZ-ED, pp. Obtained and enjoyed wholly 


or exclusively ; engrossed. 
MO-NOP’/O- ING. ra. Engrossing sole pow- 
g possession of the 


er or exclusive right 5 


whole of cas thing. 
> he 


MO-NOP/O- - monopole; L, monopolium ; 
1 Ulsagag taj poves and mwdrw. 
@ sole power of vending any species of 


the articles in marke 
from the government 
confirming eA vilege.. Thus the East India Com- 
panys in Great Britain, once had a monopoly of the 
rade to the East Indies, granted to them by charter. 
Monopolies by individuals, obtained by engrossing, 
are an offense prohibited by law. But a man has by 
natural right the exclusive power of vending his own 
produce or manufactures, and to retain that exclusive 
right is not a monopoly within the meaning of law. 
MON-O-POL/Y-LOGUE, n. [Gr. povos, roAvs, and 


doynrs. 
An 1 hibition in which an actor sustains many 
characters. 
MO-NOP’TER-AL, a. orn. [Gr. povos and rrepor, & 
wing. 
In asics), a term applied to a temple or circular 
inclosure of columns, without a cell. 
MO-NOP/TOTE, n. [Gr. pouos, only, and rrwets, case.] 
A noun having -t one case. Ci 


obta:ned either b saurewring 
by purchase, or Dy a licens 


MON’O-RHYME, z. 
A composition in 
MON. ySEP’AT 0 US Gr. and 
-O- 4a. ~ povos and si 
Having one sepal, that Cwiiten the ke | uni- 
ted at the a in Lindley. 
MON-O-SPERM'OUB, a. [Gr. povos, only, and orep- 


ae seed. ] 
M os HER'IC-AL, « [Gr. peves and sphere. 
ON-O-SPHER'I > & . an 
Consisting of one sphere om 3 ate 
MON/O-STIEH, (mon/o-stik,) [Gr. pevoorixov ¢ 
povos, only, and ortxos, verse.] 
A composition consisting of one verse only. 
MON-O-STROPH'IE€, a. [Gr. poverrpogos, having 


—— ‘ 
ving one strophe only ; not varied in measure ; 
written in unvaried measure. Mason. 
MON-O-SYL-LAB‘I€, a. [See Monosritasie.] Con- 


sisting of one syllable ; p sraoreiale . 
@, Consisting of words of one ey. 3 85, & mon- 


Gr. povos and pvOpos, rhyme. 
erse, in which all the lines 


one 


‘MO ‘OSYLL [Gr. only, and cv)- 
% re proves, ov. 
Aan, @ syllable. : 
A word of one syllabie. 


The doctrine or belief of the existence of one God 


only. Asiat. Res. 
ee ee n. One who believes in one God 
only. 
MON_O-THE-IST'TE, a. Pertaining to monotheism. 
ie ae teem nm. [Gr. povos, one, and Sednors, 
will, 
One of an ancient sect, who held that the union of 
two natures in Christ produced but one will. 
Murdosk. 
MO-NOTH’E-LIT-I$M, x. The doctrine of the mo- 
notlielites. 
MO-NOT/OM-OUS, a. [Gr. wovos and repvw.] 
In mineralogy, having its cleavage distinct only in 
a single direction. : Shepard. 
MON/O-TONE, 2. [See Monotony.] The utterance 
of successive syllables on one unvaried key or line 
of pitch. E. Porter. 
MON-O-TON’I€, a. Pertaining to the monotone. 
MO-NOT’O-NOUS, a. Continued with dull uniform- 


ity. 
MO-NOT’O-NOUS-LY, adv. ‘With one uniform tone. 
Nares. 
MO-NOT’O-NY, x. [Gr. povorovia; povos, sole, and 
roves, sound. ] ; ‘ 

1. A frequent recurrence of the same modifications 
of tone or sound, producing a dull uniformity, [It 
is not the same. with the monotone, which is often 
used with propriety in emphasis, solemn speaking, 


Cc. 
2. Figuratively, an irksome sameness or want of 
variety. 
At sea, every thing that breaks the monotony of the surrounding 
eXpanse attracts attention. Irving. 

MON-O-TREM’A-TOUS, a. [Gr. povos and rpnua, 
perforation. ] 

. Having only one external opening for urine and 
other excrements, as certain animals of the order 
Edentata. 

MON-O-TRIG’/LYPH, x. A kind of intercolumniation 
in which only one triglyph and two metopa are intro- 
duced. Guwilt. 

MO-NOX/Y-LON, ». [Gr. novos and Eton] 

A canoe or boat made from one piece of timber. 
MON-SIEUR!, (mos-seer’,) n. [Fr.] Sir; Mr. ; some- 
times used for a Frenchman, Johnson. 
MON-SOON’, n. A periodical wind, blowing six 
months from the same quarter or point of the com- 
, then changing aad blowing the same time from 
he opposite q r. The monsoons vail in the 
East Indies, and are called -ale5 trade winds, But 
we co e the denomination of trade winds to 
those w blow the whole year from the same 

int, as the winds within the tropics on the Atlan- 


ic. 
MON’STER, 2. [L. lager from monstro, to show. 
So we say in English, a stg, See Muster. ] 

1, An animal produced with a shape or with parts 
that are not natural, as ieee the body is ill formed 
or distorted, or the Jimhs too few or too many, or 
when any part is extravagantly out of proportion, 
either through defect or excess. 

2. Any unnatural production; something great] 
deformed, Monsters are common in the vegetable 
kingdom. Encyc. 

3. A person so wicked as to appear horrible ; one 
unnaturally wicked or mischievous. So a parricide 
is called a monster. 

MON’STER, »v. t. To make monstrous. Ly weet) 


MON’STER-TAM-ING, a. Taming monsters. 
milton. 
MON’STRANCE, n. In the Roman Catholic church, a 
ramework of gold or silver, in which the consecrated 
wafer or host is held up to view before the congre- 
tion. - Remonstrance.] Gloss. of Archit. 
MON. I-TY, x. The state of being monstrous, 
or out of the common order of nature. 


We read of monstrous births; but we see a greater mon- 
sects la pe Be n, when a father begets @ son and trains 
up Into a beast. South, 


2. An unnatural production ; that which is mon- 


strous. 
Fabri arranges distor’ res tumors, in the class 
of fic Pamir: 8 fe i Encyc. 
“ae never changes the name or-aficcts the Immutuabil- 
ty uf a species. Adanson. 
MOTE ESOUs, 4 Es monstrosus. ] 

Unnatural in form; deviating greatly from the 
natural form ; out of the common course of nature ; 
in eared birth or prod noe 

trange ; very won 3 generally expressive 
of dislike. Shak. 
3. Enormous; huge; extraordinary; as, a mon- 
estrous hight ; a monstrous tree or mountain. 
4. Shocking to the sight or other senses; hateful. 


monstrous hard ; monstrous thick. 
And will be monstrous witty on the poor. Dryden. 
This use is colloquial and vulgar.] 
MON’/STROUS-LY, adv. In a manner out of the com-" 
mon order of nature; hence, shockingly ; terribly ; 
hideously ; horribly ; as, a man monstrousty wicked, 
2. 'T'o a great degree ;, enorinously ; extravagantly, 
Who with his wife is monnrously in love, 
MON’STROUS-NESS, n. The state of being mon- 
strous. 
2. Enormity ; irregular nature or behavior. Shak. 
MON-TAN’‘IE€, a, [L. montanus,‘from mons, mountain. } 
Pertaining to mountains ; consisting in mountains, 
Kirwan. - 
MON’TAN-ISM, n. The tenets of Montanus. 
MON’TAN-IST, 2. A follower of Montanus, a Phryg- 
ian bishop and enthusiast of the second century, who 
claimed that the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, dwelt in 
him, and-employed him as an instrument for purifying 
and guiding men in the Christian life. urdock, 
MON,TAN-IST’I€, a. Pertaining to the heresy of 
Montanus, 
MON’TAN-IZE, v. i 
tanus, 2 
br S ANT,x. [Fr., from monter, to mount. 
. A term in fencing. 
2. An upright piece in any framework. 
MONT DE PIETE. See Lomparp House. 
MON’TEM, x. A custom among the scholars at Eton 
school, England, of going every third year,on Whit- 
Tuesday, to a hillock, (L. ad montem, whence the 
name,) and exacting money from all passers by, to 


To follow the opinions of Mon- 
: 4 Hooker. 


support at the university the senior scholar of the 
school, Brande, 
MON-TE/RO, n. [Sp. montera.] 
A horseman’s cap. 
MON-TETH’, n. A vessel in which glasses ate 


washed ; so called from the name of the inventor. 
King. 
MONTH,(munth,) n. [Sax. monath,from mona,tae mcon ; 
D. maand; G. monath; Sw. manad; Dan. maaned ; 
L. mensis ; Gr. wnv, a month, from pnvn, the moon.] 

A space or period of time constituting one of the 
larger divisions of the year. Month Sricnieakniane 
the perisd of the moon’s revolution from any point 
in the heavens round to the seme point again, called 
a lunar month. Ong species of this, called the synodi- 
cal month, is the time from one conjunction or new 
moon to another, a period of 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
minutes, and 3 seconds ; another species, called the 
siderial month, is the time between the moon’s passing 
from any star and its return to the same star again 
a period of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 111 
seconds, The term solar month has been applied to 
the space of time in which the sun passes through 
one sign, or a twelfth part of the zodiac. The 
mean length of this period is 30 days, 10 hours, 29 
minutes, 4 seconds. 

In popular language, four weeks are called a month, 
being nears the length of the lunar month, A cal- 
endar month consists of twenty-eight, twenty-nine, 
thirty, or thirty-one days, as the months stand in 
calendars or almanacs, Olmsted. Barlow. 

MONTH’LING, Lary n. The being of a month. 

MONTH’LY, (munth‘le,) @, Continued a month or 
performed in a month ; as, the monthly revolution of 
the moon. ‘ 

2. Done or happening once a month, or every month; 
as, the montily concert of prayer; a monthly visit. 

MONTH’LY, x. A publication which appears regu- 
larly once a month, 
MONTH'LY, adv. Once a month; in every month. 
The moon changes monthly: 
2. Asif under the influence of the moon; in the 


manner of a lunatic. et eee | Middleton. 
MONTH’S/-MIND, n. Earnest desire; strong inclina- 
tion. Hudibras. 


This phrase originated in the remembrance days 
of monkish times, when, at periodical seasons, the 
mind or memory of a bountiful testat-r was to be 
kept alive by masses and prayers. Smart. 

MON’TI-€LE, n. A little mount; a petecd Se 
times written Monticuue. ell, 

MON-TIG’/E-NOUS, a. [L. mons and Gr, werk 

Produced on a mountain, 

MONT-MAR’TRITE, n. A mineral of a yellowish 
color, occurring massive, and found at Montmartre, 
near Paris. It is soft, but resists the weather. It is 
a compound of the sulphate and carbonate ate 

re. 


MON’TOIR, (mon/twor,) 2. [Fr.] In horsemanship, 8 


stone used for aiding to mount a horse. 
MON-TROSS’. [See Martross.] 
MON’TURE, n: [Fr.] Literally, that on which one 


is mounted ; a saddle horse. er. Toone. 
MON’U-MENT, 2. {ts monumentum, from moneo, to 


admonish or remin pl 

1. Any thing by which the memory of a ane or 
an event is preserved or perpetuated, a ilding. 
stone, or other thing, placed or erected to remind 
men of the person who raised it, or of a person de- 
ceased, or of any remarkable event; as a mausoleum, 
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pe ae eS at 
a pillar, a pyramid, a triumphal arch, a tombstone, | MOON’-SEED, n. A climbing plant of the genus 


and the like. A pillar of 200 feet in hight, coinposed 
of Portland store, was erected in London as a monu- 
ment to preserve the memory of the great conflagra- 
tion in 1666. A monument is erected on Bunker Lill 
to commemorate the battle of June 17, 1775. 

2. A stone, or a heap of stones, or other durable 
thing, intended to mark the bounds of states, towns, 
or distmct possessions, and preserve the memory of 
divisional lines. New England, 

3. A thing that reminds or gives notice. 

MON-U-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to a monument; 
as, a monumental inscription 

2. Serving as a monument ; memorial; preserving 
memory. 

Of pine or monumental oak. Milton. 
A work outlasting monumentai brass. Pope. 


3. Belonging to a tomb ; as, monumental rest. 
Crushaw. 
MON-U-MENT’AL-LY, adv. By way of memorial. 
Gayton, 

2. By means of monuments. Gliddon. 

MOO, v. i. To make the noise ofa cow; a childs 
word, Smart. 

MOOD, x. [Fr. mode; L. modus. See Mope.] 

1. in logic, the form of a syllogistic argument; the 
regular determination of propositions according to 
their quantity, as universal or particular, and their 
quality, as affirmative or negative. Watts. Encyc. 

2. Style of music. Milton. Encyc. 

3. The variation of a verb to express manner of 
action or being. [See wae 

In the foregoing senses, and in all cases, this word, 
when derived from the Latin modus, ought to be 
written Mops, it being a distinct word from the ful- 
lowing. 

MOOD, nx. [Goth. mod, anger; Bax. mod, Sw. mod, 
the mind, a lofty mind, pride, violence ; modig, 
proud, spirited; G. muth, mind, mood, courage, 
mettle, spirit; D. moed; Dan. mood, mod, heart, 
courage, mettle. We observe thesg words unite the 
sense of mind with that of spirit, courage, anger, 
for the primary sense is derived from moving, driv- 
ing, or rushing forward, or from exciting. We ob- 
serve analogous cases in the L. animus and Gr. Ovp>s. 
Class Md, No. 19, 24, 25.] 

1. Temper of mind ; temporary state of the mind 
fin regard to passion or feeling; humor; as, 2 melan- 
choly mood; an angry mood; a suppliant mood. 

Dryden. Addison. 

2. Anger; heat of temper. Hooker. 

{In this sense little used, unless qualified by an 
adjective. SG 

MOOD/I-LY, adv. [from moody.] Sadly. [Obs] 

MOOD’I-NESS, n. Anger ; peevishness. 

MOODY, a. [Sax. modig, angry.] 

1, Angry ; peevish ; fretful ; out of humor. 


Every peevish, moody malcontent. Rowe, 
2. Mental ; intellectual ; as, moody food. [Obs.] 
3. Sad; pensive, Shak. 


4. Violent ; furious. 
MOON, nx. Sax. mona; Goth, mene; Dan. maane ; 
° 


Sw. mana; D. maan; G. mond; Gr. pnvn, Doric, 
para; Lapponic, mana.] 

1. The heavenly orb which revolves round the 
earth ; a secondary planet or satellite of the earth, 
whose light, borrowed from the sun, is reflected to the 
earth and serves to dispel the darkness of night. 
Its mean distance from the earth ia about 60 semi- 


diameters of the earth, or 238,545 miles. {See 
Mont. ] 
2.Amonth. This is the sense in which rude na- 


tions use the name of the moon ; as, seven moons. 
Half-moon; in fortification, a figure resembling a 
crescent. 
MOON!-BEAM, 2. A ray of light from the moon. 
Dryden. 
MOON!-BLAST-ED, a, Blasted by the influence of 
the moon. Coleridge. 
MOON'-€ALF, (-kéf,) » A monster; a fulse con- 
ception. Shak. 
2. A mole or mass of fleshy matter generated in 
the uterus. 
3. A dolt ; a stupid fellow. Dryden. 
MOON'-CUL/MIN-A-TING, a. A term applied to a 
star which culminates or comes to the meridian at or 
about the same time with the moon. E. CO. Herrick. 
MOON’ED, a. Taken for the moon. Ailton, 
MOON’ET, 2x. A little moon. Hall, 
MOON!-EYE, n. An eye affected by the moon. 
MOON!-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having eyes affected by 
the revolutions of the moon. - 

2. Dim-tyed ; purblind. Ainsworth, 
MOON!-FISH, x. A fish whose tail fin is shaped like 
a half-moon. Grew. 

MOON’ISH, «. Like the moon; variable. Shak, 
MOON’LESS, a. Not favored with moonlight. Dryden. 
MOON’LIGHT, n. The light afforded by the moon. 
MOON’LIGHT, (lite,) a. Illuminated by the moon ; 
as, moonlight revels, Shak. 


MOON’LING, nA simpleton, B Jonson. 
MOON’-LOV-ED, (-luvd,) « Loved when the moon 
shines, ; ilton. 


Menispermum, 80 called from the crescent-like form 
of tHe seeds, P. Cyc. 
MOON’SHEE, 2. The name given, in India, to a 

Mohammedan professor of teacher of language. 
: Malcom. 
MOON’SHINE,nx. Thelightofthemoon. Dryden. 
2. Figuratively, show without substance or reality. 
3. In burlesque, a month. Shak. 
A matter of moonshine ; a matter of no consequence, 
or of indifference. . 
MOON/SHINE, ) a. Wuminated by the moon; as,a 
MOON’SHIN-Y,}$ fair, moonshine night. Clarendon. 
I went to see them fn a moonshiny night. Addison, 


MOON'-STONE, zn. A nearly pellucid variety of feld- 
spar, or adularia, showing pearly or opaline reflec- 
tions from within. It is cut with aspheroidal surface, 
and employed as a gem. Dana, 

MOON’STRUCK, a. Affected by the influence of the 
moon ; lunatic ; as, moonstruck madness. Milton. 

MOON!-TRE/FOIL, nz. An evergreen shrub of South- 
ern Europe, Medicago arborea; also called Trez- 
MEDIC. Loudon. 

MOON’-WORT, zn. An herb of the genus Lunaria, 
often called Honesty ; also, a fern of the gents Bo- 
trychium. Me 

MOON’Y, a. Lunated ; having a crescent for a stand- 


ard; in resemblance of the moon; as, the moony 
troops, or mouny host, of the sultans of Turkey. 
Philips. Fenton. 


MOOR, x. [Sax. mor, a mountain, a pool or lake, a 
plain; D. moer; G. mokr; Fr. mare; Dan. myre.] 

A name given to extensive wastes covered with 
heath, and having a poor, light soil, but sometimes 
marshy, and abounding in pent. P. Cyc. 

MOOR, x. [D. moor; G. mohr; Fr. maure; Gr. apav- 
pes, nannos, dark, obscure. ] 

A native of the northern coast of Africa, called by 
the Romans, from the color of the people, Maurita- 
nia, the country of dark-complexioned people. The 
same country is now called Morocco, Tunis, Algiers, 


&c. 

MOOR, ».t [Sp. and Port. amarra, a cable, and a 
command to belay or fasten ; amarrar, to moor, as a 
ship; Fr. amarrers Arm. amarres D. maaren; allied 
probably to L. moror; Fr. demeurer, to delay. It is 
composed of the same elements as the Saxon merran, 
@morran, amyrran, to hinder, to mar.] 

To confine or secure a ship in a particular station, 
as by cables and anchors, or by chains, of weights 
beneath the water. A ship is never suid to be moored 
when she rides by a single anchor. Mar, Dict. 

MOOR, v.é% To be confined by cables or chuins. 

On oozy ground his galleys moor, Dryden. 

MOOR’AGE, 2. A place for mooring. 

MOOR’-€COCK, )2. Names of the red grouse or gor- 

MOOR'-FOWL, § cot’; Tetrao Scoticus of Linneus. 

3 P. Cyc. Ed. Encyc. 

MOOR!-HEN, x. The common English name for the 

Hinule or watet-hen ; Fulica chloropus of Linneus. 

MOOR’-GAME, 2. Grouse ; red-gaie. 

MOOR’ED, pp. Made fast in a station 
chains 

MCOR/ING, ppr. Confining to a station by cables or 
chains, 

MOOR/ING, x. In seamen’s language, moorings are 
the anchors, chains, and bridles, laid athwart the 
bottom of 2 river or harbor to confine a ship. 

MOOR/ISH, a. Marshy; fenny ; watery. 

Along the moorish fens. 


2, Pertaining to the Moors in Africa. 
MOOR/LAND, x. A marsh or tract of low, watery 
ground. Mortimer. Swift. 

2. Land rising into moderate hills, foul, cold, and 
full of bogs, as in Staffordshire, England. 
MOOR’-STONE, n. A species of English granite, used 
as a coarse building stone. Guilt. 
MOOR’Y, a. Marshy; feuny; boggy; watery. 
As when thick mists arise from moory vales, Fairfas. 


MOOSE, (moos,) n. [A native Indian name; Kniste- 
neaux, mouswah; Algonquin, monse. Mackenzic.] 
An animal of the genus Cervus, and the largest of 
the deer kind, growing sometimes to the hight of 17 
hands, and weighing 1200 pounds. This animal has 
a short, thick neck, and an upright mane, and the 
body is covered with long, conrse hair. The male 
has large, palmated horns. Tho eyes are small, the 
ears a foot long, very broad and slouching ; the upper 
lip is square, hangs over the lower one, and has a 
deep sulcus in the middle, go as to appear bifid. This 
animal inhabits cold, nortl.ern climates, being found 
in the American forests of Canada and New Eng- 
land, and in the corresponding latitudes of Europe 
and Asia. It is the Eve of Europe. LEncyc. Amer. 
MOOT, v. t. [Sax. motian, to meet, to debate ; Sw. 
mita, to meet, to fall, to come to or@n ; Goth. motyan, 
(See Meet, of which this word is a different orthog- 
raphy.) The sense of debate is from meeting, like 
encounter, from the French ; for meeting gives rise to 
the sense of opposing, and the Dan. mod, and Sw. 
emot, against, a preposition answering to L. contra, 
Fr. contre, is from this root.] 


» Cyc 
by cables or 


Thorson. 


MOR 


To debate; to discuss; to argue for and against, 
The word is applied chiefly to the disputes of stu- 
dents in law, who state a question and discuss it, 
by way of exercise to qualify themselves for arguing 
cattses in court. 

MOOT, v. % To argue or plead on a supposed cause. 
MOOT, n. A point, case, or question, to be 
MOOT’-€ASE. ; mooted or debated ; a disputable 
MOOT’-POINT, cage ; an unsettled question. 

To this moot-case your judgment to refuse. Dryden, 
MOOT’A-BLE, a. Capable of being mooted or debated. 
MOOT’-€6URT, nz. In law schools, a meeting or court 

held for the purpose of discussing points of law. 

MOUT’ED, pp. or a. Debated; disputed ; controvert- 
MOOT’ER, n. A disputer of a mooted case. [ed 
MOOT’-HALL. n. A town hall; hall of judgment, 
MOOT’-HOUSE, §  [ Obz.] Wiclif. 
MOOT’ING, ppr. Disputing ; debating for exercise, 
MOOT’ING, z. The exerciss of didputing or debating, 
MOP, x. [W. mop, or mopa ; I. mappa.] 

1. A piece of cloth, or a collection of thrums or 
coarse yarn, fastened to a aaadle, and used for cleans 
ing floors. _ Swift. 

2. Awry month. [Wot used.] Shak. 

MOP, v. t. To rub or wipe with a mop. 

MOP, v. 4 To make a wry mouth. [Wot used.] Shak, 

MOPE, ». i [I have not found this word, unless in 
the D. moppen, to pout.] 

To be very stupid ; to be very dull; to drowse ; to 
be spiritiess or gloomy. 


Demoniac phrensy, moping melancholy, Milton, 
Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
Could not s0 mope. Shak. 


MOPE, ov. t. To make stupid or spiritless. 
MOPE, 2. A stupid or low-spirited person ; a drone, 
MOP’ED, (mépt,) pp. Made stupid. ; 
A young, low-spirited, moped creature, Locke, 
MGPE’-EY-ED, (mipe/ide ) a. [Qu. Gr. powy.] 
Short-sighted ; purblind. . Bramhall. 
MOP’ING, ppr. ora. Affected with dullness; spizit- 
less ; gloomy. , 
MOGP’ISH, a2. Dull; spiritless ; stupid; dejected. 
MOP/ISH-LY, ado. Ina mopish manner. 
MOP’ISH-NESS, x. Dejection ; dullness; stupidity. 
bees PED, (mopt,) pp.» Rubbed or wiped with a mop, 
MOET, | n. [from mop; L. mappa.] 
A rag baby; a puppet made of cloth; a fondling 
name of a little girl. Dryden. 
MOP’PING, ppr. Rubbing or drying with a mop. 
MO’PUS, ». A mope; a drone. Swift 
MO-RAINE’, x. [Fr.] A term applied to lines of 
blocks and gravel extending along the sides of sep- 
arate glaciers,.and along the middle part of glaciers 
formed by the union of one or more separate ones. 
MOR/AL, a. [Fr. and Sp. moral; It. morale: L. mora 
lis : from mos, moris, manner. The elements of this 
word are probably Mr; but I know not the primary 
eense. The word coinciaes in elements with Ar, 


marra, to pass, to walk. If the original sense 


of the L. mos, moris, was settled custom, the word 
may be from the root of meror, to stop, delay ; Eng. 
demur. 

“1, Relating to the practice, manners, or conduct of 
men, as social beings, in relation,to each other, and 
with reference to right and wrong. The word moral 
is applicable to actions that are good or evil, virtuoug 
or vicious, and has reference to the law of God as 
the standard by which their character is to be deter- 
mined. The word, however, may be applied to ac- 
tions which affect only, or primarily and principally, 
a person’s own happiness, 

Keep at the least within the compass of moral actlons, 

have In them vice or virtue. Hooker, 

Mankind Is broken loowe from moral bends, Dryden, 

2. Subject to the moral law, and capable of moral 
actions ; bound to perform social duties ; as, a moral 
agent or being. 

3. Supported by the evidence of reason or proba- 
bility ; founded on experience of the ordinary course 
of thin--; as, moral certainty, distinguished from 
physical or mathematical certainty or demonstration, 

Physical and mathemMtical gertainty may be styled infallible, and 

snorr.l esrtainty may be properly styled indubitable. ae 

ine. 

ments, 
lotson, 

4. Conformed to rules of right, or to the divine law 
respecting social duties ; virtuous; just; as when we 
say, a particular action is not moral. 

5. Conformed to law and right in exterior depert- 
ment ; as, he leads a good moral life. 

6. Reasoning or instructing with yegard to vice 
and virtue. 

Whilat thou, a mora! fool, sit’st still and cri’st. Shak. 

7. In general, moral denotes something which re- 
spects the conduct of men, and their relations as so- 
cial beings whose &«ctions have a bearing on each 
other’s rights and happiness, and are therefore right 
or wrong, Virtuous or vicious ; as, moral character; 
moral views; moral knowledge; moral sentiments ; 


which 


Things of a moral nature may be proved by moral a 
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* moral maxims; moral approbation; moral doubts; 

| moral justice ; moral virtues ; moral obligations, &c, 
Or moral denotes something which respects the intel- 

_fectual powers of man, as distinct from his physical 

‘powers. Thus we speak of moral evidence, moral 
arguments, moral persuasion, moral certainty, moral 
force, which operate on the mind. 

Moral law; the law of God, which prescribes the 
moral or social duties, and prohibits the transgression 
of them. 

Morc! philosophy; the science of duty; the sci- 
ence which treats of the nature and condition of 
man ay a social being, of the duties which result 
from his social relations, and the reazons on which 
they are founded. 

JMorat sense; an innate or natural sense of right 
and wrong; an instinctive perception of what is 
right or wrong jn moral conduct, which approves 
some actions and disapproves others, independent of 
education ar the knowledge of any positive rule or 
Jaw. But the existence of any such moral sense is 
very much doubted. Paley. Encye. 

MOR’AL, 2. Morality ; the doetrine or practice of the 
duties of life. [Jot muck used. Prior. 
2. The doctrine inculcated by a fiction ; the ac- 

cemmodation of a fable to form the morals. 
Dryden. 


The moral is the first business of the poet. 
MOR’AL, v. 4 To moralize. [Wot,in use.] 
MOR'AL-ER, n. A moralizer. ‘ [Wot in use.] Shak 
MOR/AL-IST, x. [It. moralista; Fr. moraliste.] 

1. One who teaches the duties of life, or a writer 
of essays intended to correct vice and inculcate 
moral duties. ddison. 

2. One who practices moral duties; @ mere moral 


person. 
MO-RAL/I-TY, 2. [Fr. moralité.] 
1. The doctrine or system of moral duties, or the 
duties of men in their social character ; ethics, 


The system of morality to be gathered from the writings of am 
cient sages falls very ther of that delivered in the cape 
) 


2. The practice of the moral duties; virtue. We 
often admire the politeness of men whose morality 
we question. 

3. The quality of an action which renders it good ; 
the conformity of an act to the divine law, or to the 
principles of rectitude. This conformity implies 
that the act must be performed by a free agent, and 
from a motive of obedience to the divine will. This 
is the strict theological and scriptural sense of mo- 
riity. But we often apply the word to actions 
which accord with justice and human Jaws, without 
reference to the motives from which they proceed. 

4. A kind of allegorical play, so termed because it 
consisted of moral discourses in praise of virtue, be- 
tween stich characters as Charity, Faith, Death, &c. 
Such ee were occasionally exhibited as late as the 
reign of Henry VIII. Encyc. Amer. 

MOR-AL-I-ZA‘TIO}, n. Moral reflections, or the act 


of making moral reflections. Warton. 
2. Explanation in a moral sense. Elyot. 
MOPR/A E,v.t [Fr. moraliser ; Sp. moratizar ; It. 
moralizzare. 
1. To apply fo a moral purpoge, or to explain in a 
Moral sense. 
This fable fs moralized in e common ? nee. 
Did he not moralize this spectacle ? pele: leg 


& To furnish with manners or examples. Spenser. 
3. Tp render moral or virtuous; to correct the 
taorals of. ° 


Tt had « Inrgo share Im moralizing the poor white people of the 
country. Rameay. 


[This sense, though the most strictly etymological, 
is rare, but not to be condemned.] 
MOB/AL-IZE, v,& To speak or write on moral sub- 
jects, or to make moral reflections. 
MOR/AL-IZ-ED, pp. Applied to a moral purpose, or 
explained in a moral sense. ‘ 
Rendered moral or less corrupt. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
MOR/AL-IZ-ER, n. One who moralizes. 
MOR/AL-IZ-INC, ppr. Applying to a moral purpose, 
or explaining in a moral sense. 

2 king moral reflections in words or writing. 
MOR’AL-IZ-ING, x. The avplication of facts to a 
moral purpose, or the making of moral reflections. 

His moralizings are always pleasant, and he does not ; 

where he it useful to moralize, " Ch. Ob. 

MOR’AL-LY, ado. In a moral or ethical sense; ac- 
cording to the rules of morality. 


ee te ney conan Romotans ongts ciety to be 


2. Virtuously ; honestly; according to mora! rules 
‘in external deportment. He resolves to live morally. 


3. According to the rules of the divine law. An 
faction is not strictness morally good, which does 
not motives, or a principle of love 


and obedienes to the divine jaw and to the law- 
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cording to the usual course of things and human 
judgment, 

It is morally impossible for a bypocrite to ke himself long on 
his guard, L' Betrange. 

From the nature of things, T am morally certain that a rind free 
from passion and prejudice ia more fit to pass a ea 
ment than one biased by affection and interest. Wilkins. 

MOR/ALS, 2. pl. The practice of the duties of life ; 
as, a man of correct morais. 

2. Conduct; behavior ; course of life, in regard to 

good and evil. 

Some, 2s corrupt in their morale as vice could make them, have 
been solicitous to have their children virtuously and pioualy 
educated. South. 

What can laws do without morals ? Franklin. 


MO-RASS/, n. [D. moeras, from moer, a marsh; Sw 
moras; G. morast; Sax. mersc; Fr. marais; from 
mare or moor, @ tract of level ground.] 

A marsh ; a fen ; a tract of soft, wet ground. 


Watts. Thomson. 

MO-RASS’Y, a. Marshy ; fenny. Pennant. 

MO-RA'VI-AN, a. Pertaining to Moravia, or to the 
United Brethren. 

MO-RA’VI-AN, x. One of a religious sect, called the 
United Brethren. 

MO-RA/VI-AN-18M, n. The religious system of the 
Moravians. 

MOR/BID, a. [L. morbidus, from morbus, a disease, 
from the root of morior, to die; W. marw, to die, 
from mar, laid flat, The sense.of the verb, then, is, 
to fall, fail, or sink; Ir. marbk, W. marw, dead. 
In Ch. y 0 is to be sick. Class ifr, No. 12.) . 

Diseased ; sickly; not sound and healthful; as, 
morbid humors; a morbid constitution ; a morbid 
state of the juices of a plant ; a morbid sensibility. 

MOR’BID-LY, adv. Ina morbid or diseased manner. 

MOR’BID-NESS, 2. A state of being diseased, sickly, 
or unsound. 

MOR-BIF’I€, i a [Fr. morbifique; L. morbus, 

MOR-BIF’I€-AL, disease, and facio, to make.] 

Causing disease; generating a sickly state; as, 
morbific matter. 

MOR-BIL/LOUS, a, [L. morbilli, measles, a medical 
term, from morbus.] 

Pertaining to the measles; mensly ; partaking of 
the nature of measles, or resembling the eruptions of 

MOR-BOSE’, a. [L. morbosus.] [that disease. 

Proceeding from disease ; ‘unsound ; unhealthy ; 
as, a morbose tumor or excrescence in plants. Ray. 

MOR-BOS‘I-TY, 2. A diseased state. Brown, 

MOR-CEAU’, (mor-35',)-n. [Fr.] A bit; a morsel. 

MOR-DA’CIOUS, (-shus,) a. |. mordaz, infra. 


1. Biting ; given to biting. Evelyn. 

2. Figuratively sarcastic. Smart. 
MOR-DA’CIOUS-LY, adv. In a biting manner ; sar- 

castically. Waterhouse. 


MOR-DAC’I-TY, (-das/e-te,) n. [L. mordacitas, from 
mordeo, to bite. 

The quality of biting. 

MOR/DANT, a. [Fr.] Biting. 

MOR/DANT, 2. [Fr., biting.] A substance which 
bas a chemical affinity for coloring matter, and 
serves to fix colors; such as alum. Fourcroy. 

2. In gilding, any sticky matter by which the gold 
leaf is made to gdhere. 

MOR/DANT, a. Having the quality of seizing hold 
or of fixing colors. 

MOR/DANT-LY, adv. In the manner of @ mordant. 
MOR’DI-CAN-CY, n. A biting quality ; corrosive- 
Ness, Evelyn. 

MOR/DI-CANT, a. [Fr.3 from 1... mordeo, to bite.] 

Biting ; acrid; as, the mordicané quality of - ade 

ayle. 


MOR-DI-€4/TION, x. [from L. mordeo, to bite], 

The act of biting or corroding ; corrosion. 

Another cause Is the mordication of the orifices, especially of tho 

moesentery veins, Bacon. 

MORE, a, [Sax. more, mara, or mare, more or greater ; 
D. meer; G. mehr; Dan. mecre: Sw. mer. The 
Saxon ma and mo, in Chaucer, have the same sense. 
In W. maur, It. mor, signifies grect, in the positive 
degree. The word may be contracted from mag, the 
root of L. magis; mare, for mager; but this is con- 
jecture.] 

1. Greater in quality, degree, or amount ; in a gen- 
eral sense; as, more land ; more water ; more cour- 
age; more virtue; more poner or wisdom; more 
love; more praise ; more light. It is applicable to 
every thing, material or immaterial. 

2. Greater in number; exceeding in numbers; as, 
more men ; more Virtues ; more years. 

The children of Israel are more than we. — Ex, {, 

3. Greater. 

bg Noa part knew not why they had come together. = Acts 


4, Added to some former number ; additional. 
4 Bet Montague demande one labor mors, Giddison. 
MORE, ade. Toa greater degree, 
” Yornel loved Joseph mere than all his children, — Get, xxvii. 
2 It is used with the. 
They hated bie yet the mors. Gen. xxxvil. 
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comparative degree, having the same force and ef- 
fect as the termination er in monosy llables ; as, more 
wise ; more illustrious ; more contemptible; more du- 
rable. It may be used before all adjectives which 
admit of comparison, and must be used before poly- 
syllables, 

4 A second or another time; again. I expected 
to hear of him no more. ° 

Tho dove returned not to him again any more. — Gen, vit. 

No more; not continuing; existing no longer ; 

one ; deceased or destroyed, Cassius is no more, 

roy is no more. 

No more is used in commands, in an elliptical form 
of address. Vo more! that is, say no more; let me 
hear no more. In this use, however, more, when 
the sentence is complete, is a noun, or substitute 
for 2 noun, 

Juch more ; in a greater degree, or with more read- 
iness ; more abundantly. 

More and.more; with continual increase. 

Amon trespaased more and more. —2 Chron. xxxiiL 


MORE, a nown, or substitute for a noun. A greater quan- 
tity, amount, or number. 
They gathered some more, some lees. — Ex. xvi 
They were mare who died by hail-atonea than they whom the 
children of Israel slew with the sword. — Josh. x. 

God do s0 to thee and more also, —1 Sam. i, 

There were more than forty who had made this conspiracy, — 
Acta xxiii, 

2. Greater thing ; other thing; something further. 
Here we rest; we can do no more. He conquered 
his enemies ; he did more, he conquered himself. 

MORE, x. [Sax. mor.] 

1. A hill. 


2. [Sax. moran.] A root. Spenser. 
MORE, v. t. To make more. [Obs.] Gower. 
MO-REEN’, n. A stout woolen stuff, used for cur- 


tains, &c. 

MOBR/EL, 2. An edible mushroom, found in orchards, 
woods, and cinder walks, in Europe. It is called by 
botanists Morchella esculenta, It is more used in a 
dried state for sauces than when fresh. Loudon. 

2. A kind of cherry. 

MORE’LAND. See Moorranp. 

MORE/NESS, x. Greatness, joe Wiclif. 

MORE-O/ VER, adv. oon. of more and over.] Be- 
yond what has been said; further; besides; also; 
likewise. 

Moreover, by them fs thy servant warned. — Ps, xix. 


MO-RESQUE?’, (mo-resk’,) a [Fr., from It. moresco, 
from Moro, 2 Moor.] 

Done after the manner of the Moors ; the same as 
ARABESQUE. 

MO-RESQUE’, n. A species of painting or carving 
done after the Moorish manner, consisting of gro- 
tesque pieces and compartments promiscuously inter- 
spersed ; arabesque. , Gwil. 

MOR-GAN-AT/I€-MAR/RIAGE, zn, [from the Gothic 
morgjan, to shorten.] See Lert-HanpEp. 

MOR/GAY, ». A species of shark, Scyllium canicula, 
also called the small-spotted dogfish, or bounce. It is 
widely distributed, and is represented as very vora- 
cious. Its ordinary length is between two and three 
feet. Jardine’s Nat. Lib, 

MOR/GLAY, «. ([L. mors, death, and Celtic glaive, 
aword.] 

A deadly weapon, 

MORGUE, (morg,) x [Fr.] A place, in many towns 
in France, where the jes of persons found dead 
are exposed, that they may be recognized by their 


MOR’I-BUND, a. Ina state of dying. [friende, 
MOR’I-BUND, zn. A dying person. Cyc. 
MOR‘ICE. See Morisco. 

[Mot used.} 


MO-RIG/ER-ATE, v. & To per: 
MO-RIG-ER-A/TION, m% [See akan Obse- 
quiousness ; obedience, [ Obs.] acon. 
MO-RIG/ER-OUS, a. [L. morigerus ; mos, moris, man- 


ner, and gero, to carry. 
fbadtent :-¢ ] [Little weed.) Diet. 


Obedient ;. obsequious. 
MOBIL, xn. [Fr. morille.] 

A mushroom of the size of a walnut, abounding 
with little holes. [See Morr. Encye. 
MO-BRIL/LI-FORM, a. Having the form of the mori), 

a mushroom, 

MO-BIL/LON, n. The golden eye, a species of the 
duck fanrily. P. Cyc. 
MO-RIN'’GA, 2. Apa Hyperanthera Moringa, & 

native of Egypt and the East Indies. It has Ween 
supposed to.produce the nepbritlc wood. 
MOB‘I-ON, 2. [Fr., from It. mortone.] 

A kind of open helmet, without visor or beaver, 
somewhat resembling a hat. Encyc. Am. 
MO-RIS/€0, ) 2. [from Jfoor.] A term variously ap- 
MO’RISK, plied by old writers to the work called 
moresque, to the- Moorish language, also to a dance, 
or a dancer of the morris or Moorish dance, [See 


Morris 

MOR/KIN, «. [Sw. murken, ic phe 3 or Fy, mort, L. 
mortuus, dead, and kin, kind.) 

Among hunters, a beast that has died sain 


or mischanoe, 
MOR‘LAND, {rn Moorland, which see, 
, 


3. It is weed to modify an adjective, and form the | MORE’LAN 
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MORT’LING, } m [Fr mort, dead.) 


Weol plucked from a dead sheep. 
MOR’MO, 2. [Gr. popyd.] 
A bugbear ; false terror. 


MOR/MON, ». The name of a sect in the United | MOR’/ROW,a ([Sax. morgen. 


States, followers of ono Joseph Smith, who claimed 
to work miractes, and to have found an addition to 
the Bible, engraved on golden plates, which he pub- 
lished under the name of the Book ¢ Mormon. 
2, A generic name of tk» puffins. MNiiger. 
MORN, n. [Sax. marne, margene, mergen, morgen, Dan. 
D. and G. morgen, Sw. morgon, morn, morning, or 
morrow. In W. mory, Ir. marach, is morrow ; Scot. 
morn, OF morne, morrow. In Goth. meryan signifies 
to publish, that is, to open, or throw forth ; Orient. 
oN. In Russ, morgayu signifies to wink or twinkle; 
Ice. morgnar, to grow light. ] 
The first part of the day; the morning; a word 
used chiefly in poetry. 
And blooming peace shall ever bless thy morn, Prior. 
MORNI/ING, n. [Sax. margene, morgen. See Morn.) 
1. The first part of the day, beginning at twelve 
o’clock at night, and extending to twelve at noon. 
Thus we say, a star rises at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. In a mors limited sense, morning is the time be- 
ginning an hour or two before sunrise, or at break of 
day, and extending to the hour of breakfast and of 
beginning the labors of the day. Among men of busi- 
ness in large cities, the morning extends to the hour 
of dining. 
2. The first or early part. 
In the morning of life, devote yourself to the service of the Most 
High. J. Clarke. 
MORNING, a, Pertaining to the first part or early 
part of the day ; being in the early part of the day ; 
as, morning dew ; morning light ; morning service. 
She looks as clear 
As morning roses newly washed with dew. Shak. 
MORN/ING-GOWN, #. A gown worn in the morn- 
ing before one is formally dressed. Addison. 
MORN‘ING-STAR, x. e planet Venus, when it 
precedes the sun in rising, and shines in the morning. 
MO-RO€’€O, n. A fine kind of leather, prepared 
commonly from goatskin, (though an inferior kind {a 
made of sheepskin,) and tanned with sumach ; said 
to be borrowed from the Moors. 
[See Ma- 


MO-RGONE’, ». A deep-crimson color. 
[L. morosus : It. and Sp. serie, slow, 


ROOW. 
In Portuguese, moroso signifies dwelling on 


MO-ROSE’, a, 
tardy. 
thoughts; morosidade, the act of dwelling on 


lew 


such thoughts. JMorose, then, is from the root of | MOR/TAL. a. 


L. moror, to delay, stop, hinder, whence commoror, 
to dwell, Fr. demeurer, Eng. demur. The customary 
senso, then, is derived from the gloomy, sullen tem- 
Len asic by habitually fixing the thoughts on some 
object. 
Of a sour temper ; severe ; sullen and austere, 
Some have deserved consure for a morose and affected taclturnl- 
ty; others have made speeches, though they had nothing to 
any. Wats. 
MO-ROSE’LY, adv. Sourly ; with sullen austerity. 
MO-ROSE/ NESS, 2. Sourness of temper ; sullenness. 
Moroseness is not precisely peovishness or fretfulness, 
though often accompanied with it. It denotes more 
of silonce and severity, cr ill humor, than the irrita- 
tability or irritation which characterizes peevishness. 
Learn good humor, never to oppose without just reason; abate 
some degroos at pride and morosenese, atis. 
MO-ROS’-TY,n. Moroseness, [Not used.] Shak, 
MO-ROXITE, n. [L, morus, a mulberry-tree. 
A variety of native phosphate of lime, 
berry color. 
MO-ROX-YL/T6, a. Morozylic acid ; a vegetable acid 
obtained from a saline exudation from the Morus al- 


ba, or white mulberry. 
MOR/PHE-US, n, [Gr.] In mythology, the god of 
dreams. In the classics, pronounced /Mor'phetis. 
MOR/PHBW, (mor’fa,) n, [It. morfea.] 
A scurf on the face. 


MOR/PHEW, v. & ‘To cover with ecurf. Bp. Hall. 
MOR/PHI-N 
bn [Gr. popdsvs, the god of sleep.) 


MOR/PHI-A, 
MOR’PHINE, 
A vegetable alkaloid extracted from opium, of 
which it constitutes one of the ap principles, 
ig Ore, 
MOR-PHO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to morphology. 
MOR-PHOL/O-GY, ». [Gr. poody and doyos.] 
In botany, a treatise or description of the metamor- 
MOWnIS, 

i. A Moorish dance ; a dance in imitation of the 
Moors, as sarabands, chacons, éc., usually performed 
with castanets, tambors, &c., by ng men in their 
shirts, with bells at their feet, and ribbons of various 
colors tied round their arms and flung across their 
shoulders, \. 

2. A kind of 6, eometimes played in tho field, 
with nine holes in the ground, and called nine men’s 
morris; sometimes played on a board. Shak. Forby. 


eetamened 


a mul- 
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MOB/RIS-DANCE, n. A kind of dance. [See Mon- 


RIB. 
Ainsworth, Mon/RIS-DAN’CER, nm. One who dances a morris- 
dance, Temple. 
Johnson. | MOR/RIS-PIKE, x. A Moorish pike. 


ut it seems rather to 
‘be the Welsh mory, morrow.] ~ 
1, The day next after the present. 
Till this stormy night fs 
pr Apa el eel 
This word is often preceded by on or to. 
The Lord did that thing on the morrow. — Ex, tx. 
To-morrow shall this siga be. — Ex, viil, 
So we say to-night, to-dey. 
lent to on the morrow, 
2. The next day subsequent to any day specified. 
But ff the sacrifice of hia offering shall be a vow or @ voluntary 
offering, it ehall be enten the same day that he offereth his 
sacrifice ; and on the morrow also the remainder of it shall 
be eaten, — Lev. vii, 
Good morrow; a term of salutation; good morn- 
MORSE, (mors,) x, [Ruas. mozj.] [ing. 
In 200 logy, the sea-horse or walrus, an animal of 
the genus Trichechus, which sometimes grows to the 
length of eighteen feet. This animal hasa round head, 
small mouth and eyes, thick lips, ashort neck, anda 
body thick in the middle, and tapering toward the 
tail. His skin is from one to two inches thick, and 
covered with close hair. His legs are short and 
loosely articulated, and he has five toes on each foot, 
connected by webs. The tusks usually weigh from 
five to ten pounds each, and are from fifteen to twen- 
ty inches in length, though they are sometimes near- 
ly twice this size. These animals are gregarious, 
but shy, and very fierce when attacked. They in- 
habit the shores of Spitzbergen, Hudson’s Bay, and 
other places in high northern latitudes, 
P. Cyc 


Crachaw, 


To-morrow is equiva- 


Jardine’s Nat, Lib. 
MOR’SEL, ». [from L. morsus, a bite, from mordeo.] 
1. A bite; a mouthful ; a small piece of food. 
Ever, moreel to a satisfied hunger fs only a new labor to.a tired 
atién. South, 
2. A piece ; a meal; something to bo eaten. = 
On these herbs, and fruits, and flowera, 


Feed on each beast next, and fish and 
No homely morsels. ‘ pale Milton. 


3. A small quantity of something not enate. Im- 


proper. oy! 
won stRE coe) x. The act of biting. 
MORT, x. [ 


f See Morrat.] A tune sounded at 
the death of game. Shak, 
2. A salmon in his third year. Todg. 
mortalis, from mors, death, or mo- 
rior, to die, that is, to fall; W.marw; Fr. mourir; 
Arm. mervel; It. morire: Sp. morir. See Class Mr, 
No. 12, 14.] 

1, Subject to death ; destined to die. Man is mortal. 

2. Deadly ; destructive to life; causing death, or 
that must cause death ; as, a mortal wound ; mortal 


poison. 
The frult 
Of that forbidden tree whose morial taste 


Brought death into the world, and all our woe. Milton, 
3. Bringing death ; terminatiny life. 

Safe In the hand of one disposin er 

Or In the natal or the ibe sia Pope. 


4, Deadly in malice or purpose; as, # mortal foe, 
In colloquial language, a mortal foe is an inveterate foe. 

5, Exposing to certain death ; incurring the penalty 
of death ; condemned to be punished with death ; 
not venial ; as, a mortal sin. 

6. Human; belonging to man who is mortal ; as, 
mortal wit or knowledge ; mortal power. . 


The voice of God 
To mortal ear is dreadful. Milton. 


7. Extreme ; violent ; as, a mortal fright. [JVot el- 


6gant. 
af Vexing; tormenting ; as, six mortal hours did I 
endure her loquacity ; usually a portion. Walter Scott. 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright. Dryden. 
MOR/TAL, » Man; a being subject to death ; a hu- 
man being. 
‘Warn poor mortals left behind, Tickel. 
Tt fs often used in ludicrous and colloquial lan- 


Bo 
do lean behold no mortal now. Prior. 


MOR-TAL/I-TY, #. [L. mortalitas.] 
1, Subjection to death, or the negessity of dying, 
‘When I saw her die, 


1 then did think on your mortality, Carew, 
2. Death. 
Gladly would I mest 
ity, my sentence, Milton, 


3. Frequency of death; actual death of great 
numbers of men or beasts ; as, a time of great mor- 


4, Human nature. 

Take these tears, mortatity’s reliel, Pope. 
5, Power of destruction. 

Live in Runes Dns Shak. 


MOR 


‘ 


MOR/TAL-IZE, v. t _To make mortal. Broome 


MOR’TAL-IZ-ED, pp. Made mortal. 

MOR/TAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making mortal. 

MOR/TAL-LY,adv. Irrecoverably ; in a manner that 
must cause death ; as, mortally wounded. Dryden. 

2. In the highest possible degree. 

Adrian mortally envied and fn wi 

orheerds tea dal ae poe ora aie 

MOR/TAR, 2. [L. mortarium; Fr. mortier ; Sp. mor- 
tero; It. mortaw; Dan. morter; D. mortier; G. mir- 
ser; Riss. morter; Arm. mortez; It. moirteal ; allied 
perhaps to Fr. marteau ; Sp. martillo, a hammer, and 
named from beating. See Class Mr, No. 10, 16, 25.] 

1, A vessel of wood, metal, stone, glass, &c., in 
form of an inverted bell, in which substances are 
pounded or bruised with a pestle. 

2. A short pices of ordnance, thick and wide, used 
for thrawing bombs, carcasses, shells, &c. ; so named 
from its resemblance in shape tthe utensil above 
described. 

MOR/TAR, n. [D. mortel; Fr. mortier; G. mUrtel; Sp, 
mortero ; It. moirteal. In other languagos, asia Eng- 
lish, the orthography of this word and of the last 
the same, and perhaps this name is taken from beat- 
ing and mine 

A mixture of lime and sand with water, used asa 
cement for uniting stones and bricks in walls. If the 
lime is recently slaked, and the materials mized with 
lime-water, the cement will be much stror ger. 


Thomson. 
MORT DAN’ ct KL {Fr., death of the ances 
tor.] In law, a writ of assize, by which a demand- 
ant recovers possession of an estate from which hd 
has been ousted, on the death of his ——_ 


lackstone. 

MOR’/TER, zn. [Fr. mortier.] 

A chamber-lamp or light. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

MORT’GAGE, (mor’gaje,)"n, [Fr. mort, dead, and 
ange, pledge.] 

. Literally, a dead pledge ; the grant of an estate 
in fee as security fur the payment of money, and on 
the condition that if the money shall be paid ac- 
cording to the contract, the grant shall be void, and 
the mortgagee shall reconvey the estate to the 
mortgager. Formerly the condition was, that if the 
mortgager should repay the money at the day speci- 

fied, he might then re-enter on the estate granted in 

pledge ; but the modern practice is for the mortgagee, 
on receiving payment, to reconvey the land to the 
mortgager. Before the time specified for payment, 
that is, between the time of contract and the time 
limited for payment, the estate is conditional, and the 
mortgagee is called tenant in mortgage; but on fail« 
ure of payment at the time limited, the estate be« 
comes absolute in the mortgagee. But in this case, 
courts of equity interpose, and if th> estate is of 
more value than the debt, they will, on application, 
gtant a reasonable time for the mortgager to redeem 
the estate. This is called the equity of ars tion. 
tone, 
2, Tue state of being pledged; as, lands given in 
mortgage. ” 
3. A pledge of goods or chattels by a debtor toa 
creditor, as security for the debt. Kent, 
ene use is of modern origin.) 

MORT’GAGE, (mor’gaje,) v. & To grant an estate in 
fee as security for money lent or contracted to be paid 
at a certain time, on condition that if the debt shall be 
discharged according to the contract, the grant shall be 
void, otherwise to remain in full force. It is custom- 
ary to give a mortgage for securing the repayment of 
money lent, or the payment of the purchase money 
of an ostate, or for any other debt. : 

2. To pledge; to make liable to the payment of 
any debt or expenditure. 


Already a portion of the entire capital of the nation % mort 
gaged for the support of drunkards, L, Beecher, 


MORT’GAG-ED, (mor’gajd,) pp. or a. Conveyed in 
fee as security for the payment of money. 

MORT’/GAGE-DEED, (mur’gaje-deed,) m <A deed 
given by way of mortgage. 

MORT-GA-GEE’, (mor-ga-jee’,) m The person to 
whom an estate is mortgaged. 
MORT’GA-GER, (mor’ga-jer,) » [from mortgage. 
Morrteacor is an orthography that should have no 
countenance. If accented on the last syllable, the 

spelling should be Mortcacsor.] 

The person who grants an estate as security for 
debt, as above specified. 

MORT’GA-GING, (mor’ga-jing,) ppr. Conveying in 
fee as security for the payment of money ; pledging. 

MOR-TIF’/ER-OUS, a, [L. mortifer ; mors, death, and 
Ffero, to bring. ] 

Bringing or producing death ; deadly; fatal; de- 
structive. lammond, 

MOR-TI-FI-CA/TION, 2, [Fr. See Montrry.] 

i, In medicine and surgery, the death of one part 
of an animal body, while the rest is alive; or the 
loss of vitality in some part of a living animal ; gan- 
grene; sphacelus. Mortification is the local death of 
a part of a living animal body, which, if not s.rrested, 
soon extinguishes life in tho whole hody. We usu- 
ally apply mortification to the local extinction of lifé 


WOLF, BQQK. — 
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MOR 


ina part of a living body. The dissolution of the 
whole body, after death, is cal(ed putrefaction. 

2,,In Scripture, the act of subduing the passions 
and appetites hy penance, abstinence, or painful 
severities inflicted on the body. The mortification of 
the bedy by fasting has been the practice of almost 
all nations, and the mortification of the appetites and 
passions by self-denial is always a Christian duty. 

3. Humiliation or vexation ; the state of being 
humbled or depressed by disappointment, vexation, 
crosses, or any thing that wounds or abases pride. 

It is one of the vexatious sport ications of a studious man to 

have his thoughts disordered by a tedious "Ei Eatrange 
We the mortification to lose sight of Munich, Augsburg, 
tod Retisboos es ” Addison.” 


4, Destruction of active qualities ; applied to met- 
gis. bags Mortiry, but I believe not used.] Bacon. 
5. In Scottish law, a bequest to some literary or re- 
ligious institution; nearly synonymous with Mort- 
MAIR. Brande. 
MOR/TI-FI-ED, pp. or a. Affected by sphacelus or 
_ 2. Humbled ; subdued ; abased. Resesrene. 
MOR’TI-FI-ED-NESS, n. Humiliation ; subjection of 
the ions. ‘ Taylor. 
MOR’TI-FI-ER, x. He or that which mortifies. 
MOR’TI-FY, v. t. [Fr. mortifier; It. mortificare ; Sp. 
mortificar ; L. mors, death, and facio, to make.] 

1, To destroy the organic texture and vital func- 
tions of some part of a living animal ; to change to 
sphacelus or gangrene, Extreme inflammation speed- 
ily mortifies flesh. 

2. To subdue or bring into subjection, as the bod- 
ily appetites by abstinence or rigorous severities. 

We mortify ourselves with fish. Brown. 
With fusting mortified, worn out with tears, Harte. 

3. To subdue; to abase; to humble ; to reduce ; 

to restrain’; as inordinate passions, 


M thy learned Just, Prior. 
Moral, ees your membezs which are upon the earth. — 
4. To humble ; to depress; to affect with slight 

vexation. 

How often is the ambitious man mortified with the very praises 
- he recelves, if they do not rise so high as he thinks they 
He is controlled by od, mortified by a frown, and t Brood 

con’ a nod, mor: a and trarispor 

mil 2 ef r) se 


with a smile, > 

5. To destroy active powers or essential qualities. 
He J Is in vinegar. 4 Hakewill, 
crdeeer= mordped wily epeniions Fics 


I believe this application is not now in use.] 
MOR’TI-FY, v.%. To lose vitality, as flesh ; to gan- 
ne. 
as To be subdued. Johnson. 
3. To practice severities and penance fram religious 
motives, 
This makes him give alms of all that he hath, watch, fast, and 
mortify. Law. 


MOR’TI-FY-ING, ppr. Changing from soundness to 
gangrene or sphacelus, 
2. Subduing; humbling ; restraining. 
3. a. Humiliating; tending to humble or abase, 
He met with a mortifying repulse. 
MOR’TI-FY-ING-LY, adv. Iumiliatingly. 
MOR’TISE, (mor'tis,) n. HL mortaise ; Tea mortez ; 
Sp. mortaja; Ir. mortis. The Armoric mortez signifies 
both a mortar and a mortise, and the Spanish mortaja 
signifies a mortise and a winding-sheet or shroud. In 
the latter sense, the Portuguese use mortalha, from 
mortal. These alliances indicate that these words 
are all from the root of mors, death, which may be 
from beating or throwing down.] 
A cut or hollow place made in timber by the auger 
and chisel, to receive the tenon of another piece of 


timber. 
MOR’TISE, v. ¢ To cut or make a mortise in. 

2. To join timbers by a tenon and mortise ; as, to 
mortise a beam into a post, @r a joist into a girder. 

MOR’TIS-ED, (mor’tist,) pp. Having a mortise ; joined 
by a mortise and tenon. ; 

MOR’TIS-ING, ppr. Making a mortise ; uniting by a 
mortise and tenon. 

MORT'MAIN, 2. [Fr. mort, dead, and main, hand.] 

In lew, jon of lands or tenements in dead 
bands, or hands that can not alienate. Alienation 
in mortmain is an alienation of lands or tenements to 
any corporation, sole or aggregate, ecclesiastical or 
temporal, particularly to religious houses, by which 
the estate becomes perpetually inherent in the corpo- 
ration, and unalienable. ._ Blackstone. 

MORT’PAY, xn. [Fr. dead, and orl. Dead 
pay; ment not made. [Wot used. ‘acon. 
MO. 8,2. [from mortar.] A dish of meat of 
various kinds, beaten together. [Wot used.] Bacon. 
MOR'TU-A-RY, m. [Fr. mortuaire, pertaining to the 

lead. 

1. A sort of ecclesiastical heriot, a customary gift 
claimed by and due to the minister of a parish on the 
death of a parishioner. It seems to have been orig- 
inally a voluntary bequest or donation, intended to 

~ make anrends for any failure in the payment of tithes 
Le yr the deceased had been 


MoS 


pee eres a. Belonging to the burial of the 

ead. 

M5/RUS MUL-TL€AU'LIS, z. [L., many-leafed mul- 
berry.] A sort of mulberry, called, also, the Cu1- 
nEsr Mutserry, whose leaves are much used for 
feeding silk-worms. 

MO-Sa/I€, n. [Fr. mosaique; It. mosaico ; 

MO-SA/IE-WORK, Sp. mosayco ; L. musivum.] 

An assemblage of little pieces of glass, marble, 
precious stones, &c., of various colors, cut square, 
and cemented on a ground of stucco, in such a man- 
ner as to imitate the colors and gradations of painting. 

ncyc. 

MO-SA'‘TE, a. [from Moses.] Pertaining to Mo- 

MO-SA’I€-AL, ses, the leader of the Israelites; 
as, the Mosaic law, rites, or institutions. 

2. Pertaining to or composed of mosaic. 

MOS-A-SAU/RUS, nr. [L. JMoza, the Latin name of 
Maestricht, and Gr, cavgos, a lizard.] 

The name of a saurian reptile, related to the croc- 
odile, whose remains are found in beds of clay, near 
Mestricht, in Germany. 

Pee nm. [from Gr. pooxos, L. muscus, 
musk. 

A plant of the genus Adoxa, hollow root, or inglo- 
rious. There is one species only, whose leaves and 
flowers smell like musk ; and hence it is sometimes 
called Musx-crowFoort. Encyc. Loudon. 

babii nm. A mussulman; an orthodox Moham- 
medan. 

MOSQUE, } (mosk,)n. [Fr. mosquée ; It. moschea ; Sp, 

MOSK, Ss (ae 


mezquita; Art. AS masjidon, from AS 


sajada, to bend, bow, adore.] 

A Mohammedan temple or place of religious wor- 
ship. Mosques are square buildings, generally con- 
structed of stone. Before the chief gate is a square 
court paved with white marble, and surrounded with 
a low gallery, whose roof is supported by pillars of 
marble. In this gallery, the worshipers wash them- 
selves before they enter the mosque. Encyc. 

MOS-QUI'TO, (mos-ké’to,) n. See Musqueto. 

MOSS, x. (Sax. meos; G. moos; D. mos; Sw. mossa; 
W. mwswg, from mws, chat shoots up, and of a strong 
scent; L. muscus; Gr. pooxos. The two latter sig- 
nify moss and musk, both rrom shooting out ; hence, 
It. musco, muschio; Sp. musco; Port. musgo; Fr. 
mousse. The Greek word signifies, also, a young 
animai, and a shoot or twig. From the French 
mousse comes mousseline, muslin, from its softness or 
resemblance to moss. Lunier says it is from Mossoul, 
a city of Mesopotamia.] 

1. The mosses are one of the families or classes 
into which all vegetables are divided by Linneus, in 
the Philosophia Butanica. In Ray’s method, the 
mosses form the third class, an! in Tournefort’s, 
they constitute a single genus. In the serual system, 
they are the second order of the class Cryptogamia, 
which contains all the plants in which the parts of 
the flower and fruit are wanting or not conspicuous, 

Milne. 

The mosses, musci, form a natural order of small 
ere with leafy stems, and narrow, simple leaves. 

heir flowers are generally monecious or diecious 
and their seeds are contained in a capsule covere 
with a calyptra or hond. Ed. Encyc. 

The term moss is also popularly applied to many 
other small, cryptogamic plants, particularly lichens, 
species of which are called tree-moss, rock-moss, coral- 
moss, &c. The fir-moss anu club-moss are of the 
genus Lycopodium. 


- 2. | al mase.] A bog; a place where peat is 
ound. 
MOSS, v. t. To cover with moss by natural growth. 
An oak whose boughs were mozssed with age. Shak. 
MOSS/-€AP-PED, (-kapt,) a. Capped or covered with 
moss, Mrs. Butler. 
MOSS’-€LAD, a. Clad or covered with moss. 
Littleton. 
MOSS/ED, (most,) pp. Overgrown with moss. 
MOSS’-GROWN, a. Overgrown with moss; as, moss- 
grown towers. 

MOSS’I-NESS, nz. [from mosgy.] The state of being 
overgrown with moss, , Bacon. 
MOSS/-LAND,2. Land produced by the accumula- 

tion of aquatic plants, forming peat-begs of more or 
less consistency, as the water is drained off or re- 
tained in its pores. A . 
MOSS’-TROOP-ER, 2. [moss and trooper.}] A term 
applied to certain bandits that formerly infested the 
border country between England and Scotland. The 
name is derived from the character of the country 
over which they “‘ trooped,” it being extensively moss 
or morass. . 
MOSS’Y, a. Overgrown with moss; abounding with 


moss. 
Old trees are more mossy than young. Bacon. 
2. Shaded or covered with moss, or bordered with 
- Moss ; as, mossy brooks ; mossy fountains. 


Pope. Cowley. 


ed 


lackstone, 
Whitlock. | MOST, c.; superl.of More. [Sax, mest, that is, ma 


MOT 


and est; Goth. maists ; D. and Dan. meest ; G. meist ; 
Sw. mest, mast.] 

1. Consisting of the greatest number. That 
scheme of life is to be preferred, which presents a 


+ prospect of the most advantages with the fewest in- - 


conveniences. 
Most men will proclaim every ona his own goodness. —Pror, 
xx. i 


2. Consisting of the greatest quantity ; greatest ; 
as, the most part of the land or the mountain. 

MOST, adv. In the greatest or highest degree. Pur- 
sue that course of life which will most tend to pro« 
duce private happiness and public usefulness. Con- 
templations on the works of God expand the mind 
and tend to produce most sublime views of his power 
and wisdom. F 

As most is used to express the superlative degree, 
it is used before any adjective ; as, most vile, most 
wicked, most illustrious. 

MOST, 1. [Used as a substitute for a noun, when the 
noun is omitted or understood.] The greatest num- 
ber or part. 

Then he began to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 

works were done, — Matt, xi. 

[This use seems to have resulted from the omis- 
sion of part, or some similar word, and most, in this 
case, signifies greatest, that is, the greatest part.] 

2. The most; the greatest value, amount, or ad- 
vantage, or the utmost in extent, degree, or effect. 

A covetous man makes the most of what he has, and can get. 

L’ Estrange. 

At the most; the greatest degree or quantity ; the 
utmost extent. Stock brings six per cent. interest at 
the most, often less. 

MOS’TI€, n. [G. mahlerstock, contracted. 

A mauilstick or painter’s staff or stick on which 
he rests his hand in painting. Ainsworth, 
MOST’LY, adv. For.the greatest part. The exports 
of the United States consist mostly of cotton, rice, 
see ey flour, and pepe Obs.] 

ST’/WHAT, adv. For the most 3. 

i) a pana 

MOT, [Fr.] Literally, a word ; hence, a motto. Bp. Hall,’ 

2. A note or brief strain ona bugle. WW, Scott. ( 

MOTE, in Folkmote, &c., signifies a meeting. (Sax. 
mot, gemot, 

MOTE, 2. 

8 


hax. mot; Sp. mota; W. ysmot, a patch or 


pot. 

A small particle ; any thing proverbially small; a 

spot. * 
Why beholdest thou the mote in thy brother’s eye ? — Matt, vil. 
The little motee in the sun do ever stir, though there ls no wind, 
Bacon. . 
MOTE, for Movenr, Mrent, or Must, obsolete. enser., 
MO-TET’,». [Fr.] A musical composition of a sa- 
cred character, consisting of from one to eight parts,! 


rande, 
MOTH, x. [Sax. mogthe, mohth, moth, or matha ; Goth. 
matha ; D. mot ; G. motte.) : 

1. An animal of the genus Phalena of Linneve, 
which breeds in yarn and garments, and ofte does 
injury by eating the substance and destroying the 
texture. Matt. vi. 

The name is also applied to the whole genus. ; 

Q, Figuratively, that which gradually and silently 
eats, consumes, or wastes any thing. Idle persons 
are a moth to the community. 

MOTH/EAT, v. t. [moth and eat.] To eat or prey 
upon, as a moth eats a garment. Herbert. 
MOTH/EAT-EN, pp. or a. Eaten by moths. Job xiii, 
MOTH’/EN, a. Full of moths. [Wot in use.] Fulke, 
MOFH’ER, (muth’er,) n. [Sax. moder; D. moeder, 
mother, and modder, mud ; baar-moeder, the womb; 
moer, mother, dam, womb, lees ; moerspul, hysterics ; 
(moer seems to be @ contraction of moeder ;) mocder- 
naakt, stark naked ; G. mutter, mother, and the thick, 
slimy concretion in vinegar; bdrmuttcr, the womb or 
matrix ; mutter-fieber, a hysteric fit; mutter-lamm and 
mutter-schaf, a ewe or female sheep; mutter-flecken 
and mutter-mahl, a mole; mutter-pferd, a mare, the 
female of the horse | ind ; mutter-schiede, the vagina ; 

mutter-nackt, stark naked ; moder, mud, mold. 

Sw. moder, mother ; vin-moder, mother of wme; 
moderfall, prolapsus uteri; moderlif, the womb or 
matrix. ~ 

Dan. moder, mother; moderskeede, the vaginay 
moderen i quinder, the matrix; modder or mudder, 
mud, 

Ir. mathair, a mother, and matter, pus. 

Gr. par.p, mother, and znrpa, matrix. ; 

L, mater, mother; matriz, the womb; materia, 
matter, stuff, materials of which any thing is made, 

It. madre, mother, cause, origin, root, spring, a 
mold or form for castings 3 parts or materia, matter, 
subject, cause ; matrice, the matrix. ( 

Sp. madre, mother, matrix, womb, the bed of g 
river, @ i he or sewer ; madriz, matrix ; materia, mat~ 
ter. rulent, running. 

Bort. madre, a mother, the matrix, the channel of 
Tiver ; materia, matter, pus. 


Vere 


Pers. ySLe madar, @ mother. 
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Lat 


MOT 


Sans, mada, macra, meddra, ot mata, mother. 


Russ, mat, mater, mother; matka, a female, o| MOTH’Y, a. 


matrix, 

Fr. mere, mother, contracted from the Latin. 

W, madrez, matter, purulent discharge. 

We observe that in some other languages, as well 
as in English, the same word signifies a female 

arent, and the thick slime formed in vinegar ; and 
n all the languages cf Europe here cited, the orthog- 
raphy is nearly the same as that of mud and matter. 

he question then occurs, whether the name of a fe- 
male parent originated in a word expressing matter, 
mold ; either the soil of the earth, as the producer, 
or the like substance, when shaped and fitted asa 
mold fur castings; or whether the name is con- 
nected with the opinion that the earth is the mother 
of all productions; whence the word mother-earth. 
We ure informed by a fragment of Sanchoniathon, 
that the anc:ent Phenicians considered mud, pwr, to 
be the substanco from which all things were formed. 
(See Mun.) The word matter is evidently from the 

ae : 


Ar. Quo mcdda, to secrete, eject, or discharge a 


pone substance; and I think can not have any 
irect connection with mud. But in the Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, the same word madre sig- 
nifies mother, and a mold for castings ; and the 
northern Janguages, particularly the German and 
Danish, seem to establish the fact that the proper 
sense of mother is matrix. Hetice mother of pearl, 
the matrix of pearl. If this word had its origin in 
the name of the earth used for the forms of castings, 
it would not be a singular fact; for our word mold, 
in this sense, I suppose to be so named from mold, 
fine earth. The question remains sub judice.] 

1, A female parent; especially, one,of the human 
race; a woman who has borne a child; correlative 
to Sow or DaucutER. 

2. That which has produced any thing, 


Alas peck country ! it can not 
Be called our mother, but our grave. Shak. 


So our native land is called mother country, and a 
lant from which a slip or cion is taken is called the 
mother plant. In this use, mother may be considered 
as an adjective. 

3. That which has preceded in time ; the oldest or 
chief of any thing; as, a mother-church,. 

4, Hysterical passion. [Wot used.] Graunt. 

5. A familiar term of address or appellation of an 
old woman or matron. 

6. An appellation given to a woman who exer- 
cises care and tenderness toward another, or gives 
perental advice ; as, when one says, a “*‘ woman has 

‘been a mother to me.” 

7. A thick, slimy substance concreted in liquors, 
particularly in vinegar, very different from scum or 
common lees, 

MOFH/ER OF PEARL, (-perl,). The hard, silvery, 
brilliant, internal layer of several kinds of shells, 
particularly oysters, which is often variegated with 
changing purple and azure colors. Ore. 

MOFHER OF THYME, n. A small aromatic plant, 
also called Wino Tuymz; Thymus serpyllum. 

P. Cye. 

MOFH/ER, (muth/er,) a. Native; natural ; roccived 
by birth ; as, mother wit. 

2. Native ; vernacular; recefved from parents or 
ancestors ; as, mother tongue. 

MOFH’ER, (muth’er,) v. i, To concrete, as the thick 
matter of liquors. Dryden. 

MOFTH’ER, v. t, To adopt as a son or daughter. 

Howell, 

MOFH’/ER €A/REV’S CHICK/EN, n. A nanie given 
by sailors to the storm-petrel, 

MOTH’/ER-HOQL, 2. The state of- being a mother. 

Donne. 

MOFH’ER-ING, 2. To go a mothering, is to visit pa- 
rents on Midlent Sunday. This is also called Mip- 
LENTING, 

bg te Bir LE) n The mother of a husband 
or wife. 

MOFH’ER-LAND, 2. Tho land of one’s mother or 

arents. 

MOfH/ER-LESS, a, Destitute of a mother; having 
lost 2 mother ; as, motherless children. 

MOFH’ER-LY, (muth/er-le,) a Pertaining to a 
mother ; as, motherly power or authority. Hooker. 

2. Becoming a mother; tender; parental; as, 
motherly love or care. Arbuthnot. 

MOFH’/ER-LY, adv. In the manner of a mother., 

e Donne. 

MOFH’/ER-WA/TER, 2. A solution from which 
crystals have been obtained, and which still contains 
deliquescont salts and impurities, Ure. 

MOFH’ER-W!T, x. Native wit; common sense. 

MOFH’ER-WORT, (muti/er-wurt,) » An herb of 
the genus Leonurus, of a,bitter taste, used popularly 
in medicine, : 

MOFH’ER-Y, (muth/er-e,) a. Concreted; resembling 
or partaking of the nature of mother; as, the moth- 

substance in liquors. 


MOT 


MOTH’WORT, eet )n. A plant. 
rom motk.}] Full of moths; as, an 
old mothy saddle. ke 
MO-TIF’I€, a. [L. motus and facio.] 
Producing motion. Good. 
MO’TION, nz. [L. motio; Fr. motion. See Move. 
1. The act or process of changing place ; change 
of local position; the passing of a body from one 


MOL 


talk, discourse ; Goth. mathlei, id.; Gr. pvOos, po 
Gevw, esbeeaae! : 

Primarily, a word ; but more commonly, a sentence 
or phrase prefixed to an essay or discourse, contain- 
ing the subject of it, or added to a device. 

ts heraldry, the motto is carried in a scroll, allud- 
ing to the bearing or to the name of the bearer, or 
expressing some important idea, 


lace to another; change of distance between bod-| MOUGHT, (mowt,) the obsolete preterite of Mav. 


jes ; opposed to Rest. 


Animal motion is that which is performed by ani-} MOULD, )2._ [Sax. mold, mo 
mals in consequence of volition, or an act of the will; | MOLD, 


but how the will operates on the body in producing 
motion, we can not explain. Mechanical motion is 
effvcted by the force or power of one body acting on 
another. Perpetual motion is that which is effected 
or supplied by itself, without the impulse or interven- 
tion of any external cause. Hitherto it has been found 
impossible to invent a machine that has this principle. 
2. Animal life and action. 
Devoid of sense and motion. Milton. 


3. Manner of moving the body ; port, gait; air. 


Bav}y member move and every motion guide, Blackmore. 
4. Change of posture ; action. 

‘Watchitig the motion of her patron’s eye. Dryden. 
5. Military march or movement. Milton. 


6. Agitation ; as, the motions of the sea. 
7. Internal action ; excitement ; as, the motions of 
the breast. Gay. 
‘8B. Direction ; tendency. 
“In our proper motion we ascend. Milton, 


9. The effect. of impulse ; action proceeding from 
any cause, external or internal. In the growth of 
plants and animals, there must be a motion of the 
component parts, though invisible. Attraction or 
chemical affinity produces sensible motion of the parts 
of bodies. Motions of the mind, ascribed to the 
invisible agency of the Supreme Being, are called 
good motions. ‘ 

Let 2 good man obey every goud motion rising In his heart, 

knowing thut every such motion proceeds from God. South. 

10, Proposal made}; proposition offered ; particu- 
larly, a proposition made in a deliberative assembly. 
A motion is made for a committee ; a motion for in- 
troducing a bill ; a motion to adjourn. 

11. A puppet-show or puppet. 

MO’TION, v. t ‘To propose, 
Move. 

MO'TION, v.% To make a significant movement or 
gesture, as with the hand; as, to motion to one to 
take a seat. Walter Scott. 

2. To make proposal ; to offer plans. [Little used.] 


Jdilton. 
MO/TION-ED, pp. Moved ; proposed. 
MO’TION-ER, x. A mover. [JVot used.] 
MO/TION-ING, ppr. Proposing. 
MO’TION-IST, z. One who makes a motion. 
M6/TION-LESS, a. Wanting motion ; being at rest. 


I grow a statu, fixed and motionless. Dryden. 


MO’TIVE, a. [seek noun.J Causing motion ; hav- 
ing power to move or tending to move ; as, a motive 
argument; motive power. Hooker. Bentley. 
MO/TIVE, 2. [It. Sp. and Port. motivo; Fr. motif. 

See Move.] 

1, That which incites to action; that which deter- 
mines the choice, or moves the will. Thus we 
speak of good motives and bad motives; strong and 
weak motives, The motive to continue at rest is ease 
or satisfaction ; the motive to change is uneasiness, 
or the prospect of good. 

2. That which may or ought to incite to action, 
reason ; cause. 

3. A mover. [JVot én use.] Shak, 

MO-TIV'L-TY, x. The power of producing motion. 

2. The quality of being influenced by motives. 

ir. Dwight. 
MOT’LEY, a. [W. ysmot, a spot; ysmotiaw, to spot, 
to dapple ; Sp. motear, id.; Eng. mote.] 
1. Variegated in color; consisting of different col- 
ors; dappled ; as, a motley coat. Shak, 
The domestic fool of the great formerly wore a 
rty-colored coat of calfskin Hence, in Shakspeare, 
ear says, 
A worthy fool; motley ’e your only wear. 
2. Composed of different or various parts, charac- 
ters, or kinds; diversified ; as, a motley style. 
And doubts of motley hue, Dryden, 


{This word primarily means spotted; but it may 
signify, also, striped. 

MOT’LEY-MIND/ED, a. Having diversified views 
and feelings. Shak. 
MO/TOR, n. [L. from moveo, to move.] A mover, 
Tho metals are called motors of electricity. Volta. 

MO/TO-RY, a. Giving motion; as, motory muscles. 


: Ray. 
MOT’TLED, (mot’tld,) a Marked with spots of dif- 
ferent colors or shades of color, as if stained ; macu- 


lated. 
MOT’TO, 2.; pl. Morrors. [It. id; Sp. and Port. 


[Little used.] [See 


Not used.] Shak. ¥ 


We now use Micut. , 
myl; W. mol; D. and 
Dan. mul; Sw. and G. mull; probably al- 
hed to mellow; L. mollis. eee Mettow, Meat, and 
Mitt.) The prevalent spelling is Moutn ; but as the 
u has been omitted in the other words of this class, 
as bold, gold, «1d, cold, &c., it esems desirable to com- 
plete the analogy by dropping it in this word, as was 
done by Spenser, South, and many others. 
1, Fine, coft earth, or earth easily pulve 
as constitutes soil; as, black mold, 
Edwards, Hist. W. Indies. 
A mortal substance of terrestrial mould. Hoole. 
2, A substance like down, which forms on bodies 
which lie long in warm and damp air. The micro- 
scope exhibits this substance as consisting of small 
plants. Encyc. 
3. Matter of which any thing is formed. 
Nature formed me of her softest mould. Addison, 


MOULD, ) 2. [Sp. molde,a mold or matrix; moldar, 

MOLD, amoldar, to cast ; Port. molde, maldar, id. ; 
Fr. moule: Arm. moul; Dan. mul, muld; W. mold, 

_ whence moldiaw, to mold, work, or knead. This may 
be radically the same word as mold, fine earth, a name 
taken from the material of molds. The connection of 
matriz with mater and materia fortifies this conjecture, 
For spelling, see Moutp, above. ] 

1. The matrix in which ahy thing is cast and re- 
ceives its form. Molds are of various kinds. Molds 
for casting cannon and various vessels are composed 
of some species of earth, icularly clay. Molds for 
other purposes consist of a cavity in some species of 
Metal, cut or formed to the shape designed, or are 
otherwise formed, each for its particular use, 

2, Cast ; form ; as, a writer of vulgar mold, Waller 

Crowned with an architrave of antique mould. Pope. 


3. The suture or contexture of the skull. 
Ainsworth. 
4. The body as giving shape to the garments. Shak. 
5. In ship-building, a thin, flexible piece of timber, 
used as a pattern by which to form the curves of the 
timbers and compassing pieces. 7a 
6. Among gold-beaters, a number of pieces of vel- 
lum, or alike substance, laid over one another, be- 
tween which the leaves of gold and silver are laid 
for beating. £ 
MOULD, )».¢. [For spelling, see Moutp, above,| To 
MOLD, cause to contract mold. Knolles. 
2. To cover with mold or soil. Edwards. 
MOULD, ) v. i To contract mold ; to become moldy, 
MOLD. Bacon. 
MOULD, v. t To form intoa particular shape; to 
MOLD, { shape ; to model. ' 


ed, such 


He forgeth and mouldeth metals. "Halt, 
Did I request thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould ine man? Milton, 


2. To knead ; as, to mold dough or breet 


MOULD!/A-BLE, ) a That may be molded or formed, 
MOULDED, Mt Somel ul pe 
pp. Formed into a particular shape; 
MOLD/ED, > kneaded. 
2. Covered with mold. 


MOULD'ER, } ». He who molds or forms into shape. 


MOLD/ER, 
MOULD/ER,/v. 2 [Dan. mulner; Sw. multna, to 
MOLD’ER, grow moldy.] 

1. To turn to dust by natural decay ; to crumble, 
to perish ; to waste away by a gradual separation of 
the component particles, without the presence of wa- 
ter. In this manner, animal and vegetable substances 
molder, and so also do stones and shells. 

When statues moulder, and when arches fall. Prior. 

2. To be diminished ; to waste away gradually. 

If be had sat atill, the enemy’s army would have mouldered to 

nothing, Clarendon, 
MOULD/ER, )v.t To turn to dust; to crumble; tc 
MOLD’ER, waste. — ; 
Some felt the allent stroke of mouldering age. Pope. 


MOULD’ER-ED, ) pp. or a. Turned to dust; wasted 
MOLD/ER-ED, away. 
MOULD’ER-ING, ) ppr. ora, Turning to dust; crum- 


MOLD’ER-ING. bling; wasting away. { 
MOULIVENESS, |» [from a The state of bes 
MOLD’E-NESS, ing moldy. Bacon. 4 
MOULDING, { per. [from mold] Forming into 
MOLD’ING, shape ; Smeal e 

MOULD-ING, /. Any thing cast ina mold, or which 
MOLD‘ING, { appears to be so; hence, in 


ture, a projecture beyond the wall, column, waint 
cont, &c., an assemblage of which’ forms a 


MOTH’MUL-LEN, nz. A plant. Miller, mote; Fr. mot; Sax. methelan, to speak; Ir, meadhair,| a door-case, or other decoration, Enoys. ; 
FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK.— : 
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— 
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MOULD’-WARP,)n. [Sax. mold and weorpan, to} MOUNT/A-BLE, a That may be ascended or 


MOLD/-WAKP, turn. See Moxe.] 


A mole ; a small animal of the genus Talpa,that | MOUNT’AIN, (mount’in,) n. 


moves under ground, and turns up the mold or sur- 
face of the earth. Spenser. Carew. 

MOULD’Y,) a, [from mold.] Overgrown with mold. 

MGLD’Y, Addison. 

MOULT, ) v. i. [W. moel, bald, bare, also as a noun, 
OLT, a heap, pile, or conical hill with asmooth 
top; moeli, to heap or pile, to make bald. So bald, 
in English, seems to be connected with bold, that is, 
prominent. The prevalent spelling is Mouut; but 
as the u has been omitted in the other words of this 
claas, as bolt, dolt, colt, &c., it would be desirable to 
complete the analogy by dropping it in this word, as 
many distin, .ished writers have done.] 

To shed or cast the hair, feathers, skin, horns, 
&c.; as an animal. Birds molt by losing their feath- 
ers, bensta by losing their hair, serpents by casting 
their skins, and deer their horns. The molting of 
the hawk is called mewing. 

MOULT,)2. The act or process of changing the 
MOLT, { feathers, skin, &c.; molting, P. Cyc. 

MOULT'ING, ) ppr. Casting or shedding a natural 
MOLT’ING, covering, as hair, feathers, skin, or 


horns. 

MOULT’ING,) x. The act or operation by which 

MOLT’ING, certain animal. annually or at cer- 
tain times, cast off or lose tlwir hair, feathers, skins, 
horns, &c, 

MOUNCH, )v.t Tochew. [See Muncu.] [Obs.] 


mauece, haucer. 
MOUND,x. [Sax. mund; W. mount, from muon; L. 
mons, See Mount.] 


Something raised as a defense or fortification, usu- 
ally a bank of earth or stone; a bulwark ; a rampart 
or ence. 

God has thrown 
That mountain as bis garden moundhigh raised, Milton, 
To thrid the thickets or todeap the mour-ds, Dryden, 


2. Something raised; an artificial elevation of 
earth, 
MOUND, v.t To fortify witha mound. Johnson. 


MOUND'ED, pp. Surrounded or defended by 
* mounds, 
MOUND’ING, ppr. Defending .y a mound. 


MOUNT, x. {Fr. mont; Sax. munt; It. Port. and Sp. 
monte; Arm. menez, mene; W. mnt, a mount, moun- 
tain, or mound, a heap; L. mons, literally a heap or 
an elevation; Ir. moin or muine; Basque, mendia. 
Qu. Gr. Bovy s.] 

1. A m.4s of earth, or earth and rock, rising con- 
siderably above the common surface of the surround- 
ing land. Mount is used for an eminence or eleva- 
tion of earth, indefinite in hight or size, and may be 
a hillock, hij!; or mountain. We apply it to Mount 
Blanc, in Switzerland, fa Mount Tom ind Mount 
Holyoke, in Massachusetts, and it is applied, in 
Scripture, to the small hillocks on which sacrifice 
was offered, as well as to Mount Sinai. Jacob offered 
sacrifice on the mount or heap of stones raised fora 
witness between him and Laban. Gen, xxxi. 

2. A mound ; a bulwark for offense or defense. 

aa trees und cast a mount %gainst Jerusalem. — 

er. 

3. Formerly, a bank or fund of money. [ Obs.] 

Bacon. 

a v. i [Fr. monter; It. montare; Sp. mon- 
tar. 

1. To rise on high; to ascend; with or with- 
out up. 

oon the eagle mount up at thy command ? Job xxxIx. 

fire of trees and houses mounts on high. Cowley. 


2. To rise; to ascend; to tower; to be built to a 
great altitude. 


Though Buhylon should mount ap to heaven. — Jer. I. 


3. To get on horseback. Shak. 
4. To leap upon any animal. 
5. To amount; to rise in value, 


Bring then these blessings 2 a trict account, 
SeaiieiidheadhastSdaps act to wrbat they saocnts 


MOUNT, »v.t To raise aloft; to lift on high. 
What power fs it which mounts my love sobigh? Shak. 


2. To ascend; to climb; to get upon an elevated 
place ; to mount athrone. « 

3. To place one’s self on norseback ; as, to mount 
a horse. ; 

4, To furnish with horses; as, to mount a troop. 
The dragoons wer~ well mounted. 

5. To prepare for use; to set off to sieemage or 
embellish. Thus, to mount a sword is to furnish it 
with a hilt, scabbard, &c. ; to mount a map ie to pre- 
pare it for use by attaching it to canvas, &c.; to 
mount a diamond is to eet it in framework. . 

6. "Po carry; to be furnished with; as,a ship of 
the line mounts seventy-four guns; a fort mounts a 
bundred cannon. 

7 To raise and place on a carriage ; as, to mount 
a cannon. 

To mount guard; to take the station and do the 

duty of a sentinel. 


Pope. 


mounted, 
(Fr. montagne; Sp. 
montana ; It. montagna; L. (adjective) montanus.] 

A large mass of earth and rock, rising above the 
common level of the earth or adjacent land, but of 
no definite altitude. We apply mountain to the larg- 
est eminences on the globe; but sometimes the word 
is used for a large hill. In general, mountain denotes 
an elevation higher and larger than a hill; as, the 
Altaic mountains in Asia, the Alps in Switzerland, 
the Andes in South America, the Alleghany moun- 
tains in Virginia, the Kaatskill in New York, the 
White mountains in New Hampshire, and the Green 
mountains in Vermont. The word is applied to a 
single elevation or to an extended range. 

MOUNT’AIN, a. Pertaining to a mountain; found 
on mountains; growing or dwelling on a moun- 
tain; as, mountain air; mountain pines; mountain 


goats. 

MOUNT’ AIN-ASH, zn. An ornamental tree, of the 
genus Pyrus or Sorbus, with beautiful bunches of 
red berries. Its leaves are pinnate, and its flowers 
white, growing in fragrant clusters. P. Cyc. 

MOUNT’AIN-BLOE, z Blue matachite or carbonate 
of copper. 

MOUNT’AIN-€ORK, x. A variety of asbestus, re- 
semblinz cork in its texture. Dana.. 
MOUNT’ AIN-DEW, (mount/in-di,) n. A name giv- 
en to genuine Scotch whisky, as being often secretly 

distilled in the mountains of Scotland.. Encyc. Am. 

MOUNT-AIN-EER’,) 2. An inhabitant of a mount- 

MOUNT’AIN-ER, ain. 

2. A rustic ; a freebootur ; a savage. Milton. 
MOUNT’AIN-ET, ». A small mountain; a hillock. 
Not eres Sidney. 
MOUNT’AIN-GREEN, nz. Green mulachite or car- 
bonate of copper. Dana. 
MOUNT’ AIN-LEATW’ER, (-leth/er,) ». A variety 

of asbestus, resembling leather in its texture. 
Dana. 

MOUNT'’AIN-OUS, a. Full of mountains; as, the 

mountainous country of the Swiss. 

2. Large as a mountain ; huge ; as, a mountainous 


beap. Prior. 

3. Inhabiting mountains, [Vot used.] Bacon. 
MOUNT’ AIN-OUS-NESS, 2, The state of being full 

of mountains. Brerewood. 


MOUNT’ AIN-PARS/LEY,2. A European herb, Ath- 
amanta oreoselinum. Forsyth. 
MOUNT’AIN-ROSE, 2. A plant. 
MOUNT’AIN-SGOAP, nz. A soft, earthy mir’ -al, of a 
pale, brownish-black color, It is used in crayon- 
painting. Ure. 
MOUNT’AIN-TAL’/LOW, zn. A mineral, found in 
Sweden ead Scotland, which-melts at 118° Fahr., 


and is soluble in alcohol. Buchanan. 
MOUNT’AL.T, 4, [Fr. montant.] 
Rising on high. Shak. 


MOUNT’E-B 

banco, bench.] 
1. One who mounts a bench or stage in the market 
or other public place, boasts of his skill in curing dis- 
eases, vends medicines which he pretends are inf-'- 
lible remedies, and thus deludes the ignorant multi- 
tude. Persons of this character may be indicted and 
punished. 

2, Any boastful and false pretender. 

Nothing eo impossible in nature but mountebanka will under 

take, Arbuthnot. 
MOUNT’E-BANK, »v. t To cheat by boasting and 
falee pretenses ; to gull. Shak. 
MOUNT’E-BANK-ER-Y, x, Quackery ; boastful and 
vain pretenses, Hammond. 
MOUNT’ED, pp.ora. Raised ; seated on horseback ; 
placed on a carriage ; prepared for use or embellished ; 
furnished with guns. 
MOUNT’EN-AUNCE, ». Amount in space. [Wot 
used, Spenser. 
MOUNT’ER, 2. One that mounts or ascends. 
Swift. 
MOUNTING, ppr. Rising ; soaring ; placing on horse- 
back ; ascending an eminence ; preparing for use or 
embellishing. 
MOUNT’ING, #. In general, the act of mounting; 
as, “there was mounting in hot haste.” Byron. 

2. The act of preparing for use, or embellishing. 
[See Mount, 2. t., No. 5.] 

3. That by which any thing is prepared for use, or 
set off to advantage ; equipment; enibellishment ; 
as, the mounting of a sword or diamond. 

MOUNT’ING-LY, adv. By rising or ascending. 

MOUNT’Y, x. The riso of a hawk. Sidney. 

MOURN, v. i. [Sax. murnan, myrnan; 1. merco; al- 
lied perhaps to G. and D. murren, to murmur; Fr. 
morre, sad, sullen. See Munmur, and the root of 
amarusz, bitter. Class Mr, No. 7.] 

1. To express grief or sorrow ; to grieve; to be 
sorrowful. Mourning may be expressed by weeping 
* ee sounds, or by sobs, sighs, or inward, silent 

ie: 

Abraham came to mourn for Sareh, end to weep. —Gen. xxiil. 

Blesred aro they that mourn, for they shall comforted, — 


ve 


K, x. [It. montare, to mount, and 
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2. To wear the customary habit of sorrow. 

We mourn in black. Shak, 

Grieve for an hour perhaps, then mourn a year, Pope. 

MOURN, v.t. To grieve for;tolament. But there is 

an ellipsis of for, the verb not being transitive. When ~ 
we say, we mourn a friend or a child, the real sense 
and complete phrase is, we mourn for a friend, or 
mourn for the loss of a friend. ‘* He meurned his ri- 
val’s ill success,” that is, he mourned for his rival's 


ill success, Addison, 
2, To utter in a sorrowful manner. 
The love-lorn nightin 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourseth Leh Milton. 


MOURNE, (morm,) xn. [Fr. morne.] 
The round end of a staff; the part of a lance to 
which the steel is fixed, or the ferrule. [Vot used.] 
Sidney. Johnson. 
MOURN’ED, pp. Bewailed; lamented: 
MOUEN’ER, x, One that mourns or is grieved at any 
loss or misfortune. 
2. One that follows a funeral in the habit of mourn- 
ing D’Estrange. 
3. Something used at funerals. 
The mourner yew and builder oak wore there, Dryden, 


MOURBN’/FUL, a, Intended to express sorrow, or ex- 
hibiting the appearance of grief; as, a mournful bell ;\ 
mournful music. Shek, Dryden. 

No funeral rites, nor man in mournful weeds, Shak, 
2. Causing sorrow ; sad; calamitous ; as, a mourn 
ful death. Shak, 
3. Sorrowful ; feeling grief. 
The s.ournful folr— 
Shall visit her distinguished urn, Prior, 

MOURN’FUL-LY, adv. In @ wanner expressive of 
sotrow ; with sorrow. Mal. iii. 

MOUERN’/FYL-NESS, n. Sorrow; grief; state of 
mourning. 

2. Appearance or expression of grief. 

MOURN'ING, ppr. or a. Grieving ; lamenting; sore 
rowing ; Wearing the appearance of sorrow. 

MOURN‘ING, n. The act of sorrowing or expressing 
grief; lamentation ; sorrow. 

2. The dress or customary habit worn by mourn- 
ers. 
And e’en the pavements were with mourning hid, Dryden. 


MOURN/ING-DGOVE, (-duv,) *. A speeies of dave 
found in the United-States, the Columba Carolinien- 
sis, 80 named from its plaintive note ; also called the 
Carouri a TurTLE Dove. Peabody’s Mass, Rep. 

MOURN'ING-LY, adv. With the appearance of sory 
row. ak. | 

MOUSE, n.; pl. Mice. [Sax. mus; Sw. mus; D. muis; 
G. maus: Dan, mus, muus; L. mus; Gr. prs; Russ, 
mishe. The L. mus forms muris m the genitive, and 
the root is not obvious. ] 

1, A small rodent quadruped, of the genus Mus, 
inhabiting houses. Tho name js also applied to inany 
other species of the genus, as the jsield-mouse, meadow- 
mouse, rock-mouse, &c. 

2. Among seamen, a knob formed on a rope by spun 
yarn or parceling. Mar. Dict. 
MOUSE, (mouz,) v.% To watch for and catch a 

Shak, 

2. To watch for or pursue in a sly or insidions man- 
ner. John Foster. 
MOUSE, (mouz,) v. & To tear, as acat devoursa 

mouse. 

To mouse c hook, with seamen, is to fasten a small 
line across the upper part, to prevent unhooking. 

Mar. Dict. 

MOUSE!’-EAR, (mous’ér,) x. A plant of the genus 
Hieracium ; also, a plant of the genus Myosutis, 
called likewise mouse-ear scorpion-grass. They are 
go named from the shape and velvety surface of their 
leaves. The mouse-ear chickweed is of the genus Ce- 
rastium. Lee. Loudon. 

MOUSE/-HAWK, 2. A hawk that devours mice. 

MOUSE/-HOLE; (mous/hile,) ». A hole where mice 
enter or pass; & very small hole or entrance. 

He can creep In at a mouse-hole, Stillingfleet. 

MOUSE/’-HUNT, x. A hunting for mice, 

2. A mouser; one that hunts mice, Shak. 

MOUS/ER, (inouz’er,) x. One thet catches mice. The 
cat is a good mouser. 

MOUSE/-TAIL, n. An annual plant, of the genus 
Myosurus, whose seeds are situated on a long, slen- 
der receptacle resembling the tail of a mouss. 


My 

MOUSE!-TRAP, 2. A trap for catching mice. Prior. 

MOUS'ING, ppr. Pursuing or catching mice ; tearing, 
as a cat devours a mouse. 

MOUS-TACHE'. See Mostacue. 

MOUTH, zn. [Sax. mutk. As this word does not oc- 
cur in the other Teutonic dialects, and as nr is some- 
times casually introduced into words before dentals, 
it is not improbable that the Goth. munths, G. and 
Dan, mund, Sw. mun, and D. mond, may be the same 
word. The Saxon muth coincides in elements with 
motto, Gr. v0 0¢.] 

1. The aperture in the head of an animal, between 
the lips, by which he utters his voice and receives 
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In a more general sense, the mouth consists of 
the lips, the gums, the insides of the cheeks, the pal- 
ate, the salival glands, the uvula, and tonsils. Encye. 

2. The opening of a vessel, U. which it is filled or 
emptied ; o8, the mouth of a, ar*or pitcher. 

3. The part or channel of @ river by which its wa- 
ters are discharged into the ocean or into a lake. The 
Mississippi and the Nile discharge their waters by 
several mouths. 

4, The opening of a piece of ordnance at the end, 
by wh ‘ch the charge issues. 

5. The aperture of a vessel in animal bodies, by 
which fluids or other matter is received or discharged ; 
as, the mouth of the lacteals. 

6. Tho opening or entrance of a cave, pit, well, or 
den. Dan. viii. 

7. The instrument of speaking ; as, the story is in 
every body’s mouth. South. Locke. 

8. A principal speaker; one that utters the com- 
mon opinion. 

Every coffee-houss has some statesman belonging to it, who is 

aia mouth of the atreet where he lives. id ‘Addison. 

9. Cry ; voice. 

The fearful dogs divide ; 
All spend thelr mowsh aloft, but none abide. Dryden. 

10. In Scripture, words uttered. Job xix. Is, xlix. 
Ps. 1xxiil. 

11. Desires; necessities. Pe. ciii. 

12, Freedom and boldness of speech ; force of ar- 


food. 


gument. Luke xxi. 
13. L‘oasting; vaunting. Judges ix 
14. Testimony. Deut. xvii. 


15. Reproaches; calumnies. Job v. 

To make a mouth ;) to distort the mouth ; to make 

To make mouths ; a wry face ; hence, to deride 
or treat with scorn. Shek. Addison. 

2. To pout; to treat disdainfully. 

Down in the mouth ; dejected ; mortified. 

L’ Estrange. 

To have God's law in the mouth; to converse much 
on it, and delight in it. Evod. xiii. 

To draw near to God with the mouth; to make an 
externa! appearance of devotion and worship, while 
there is no regard to him in the heart. Js, xxix. 

A froward mouth ; contradictions and disobedience. 
Prov. iv. 

A smooth mouth; soft and flattering languagé. 
Prov. v. 

To stop the mouth ; to silence or to be silent ; to put 
fo shame ; to confound. Rom. iii. 

To lay the hand on the mouth; to be struck silent 

ith shame. Mic. vii. 

To set the mouth against the heavens; to speak arro- 

antly and blasphemously. Ps, xxiii. 
MOUTH, v. t To utter with a voice affectedly big or 
swelling; as, to mouth words or Janguage. 

Twitched by the sleeve, he mouths |: more and more. Dryden. 


2. To take into the mouth ; to seize with the mouth. 
Dryiake 
to devour, 
Shak. 
4. To form by the mouth, as a bear her cub. 
ssed, 
Blair. 


3. To chew’ to grind, as food 3 to eat ; 


5. he reproach ; to insult. 
MOUTH, v. i. To speak with a full, round, or loud, 
affected voice ; to vociferate ; to rant; as, a mouthing 


actor. Dryden. 
Tl bellow out for Rome, and for my country, 
And mouth at Cesar, till I shake the senate, Addison, 


MOUFH'ED, Uttered with a full, swelling, affect- 
2. Taken into the mouth; chewed. [ed voice. 
3. a, Furnished with a mouth; used chiefly in 
composition ; as, well-mouthed ; foul-mouthed, contu- 
melious, reproachful, or obscene; mealy-mouthed, 
bashful, reserved in speaking the plain truth ; hard- 
mouthed, as a horse not obedient to the bit, difficult to 
be restrained or governed by the bridle. 

4. Borne down or overpowered by clamor. 
MOUFTH’ER, ». One who mouths; an affected 
speaker or declaimer. Smart, 
MOUTH!-FRIEND, (-frend,) ». One who professes 
friendship without entertaining ft; a pretended friend. 

Shak. 


MOUTH’FYL, x As much as the mouth contains at 
once, 
2 A quantity proverbially small ; a small quantity. 
L’Estrange. Dryden, 
MOUTH!-HON-OR, (-on-ur,) n, Civility expressed 
without sincerity. Shak, 
MOUFH’ING, ppr. or a. Uttering with an affected, 
swelling voice. 
MOUTH/ING, x. The utterance of words with an af- 
fected fullness of sound, 
MOUTH’LESS, a. Destitute of a mouth, 
MCOCUTH’-MADE, a, Expressed without sincerity ; 
hypocritical. 
MOUTH’PIECE, #. The piece of a musical wind in- 
strument to which the mouth is applied. 
2. One who delivers the opinions of others. 
MOV’A-BLE, (moov’a-bl,) c, [from move.] That may 
be moved ; that can or may be lifted, carried, drawn, 
turned, or conveyed, or in any way made to change 
placo o7 posture ; susceptible of motion. 


MOV 


2, That may or does change from one time to an- | MO/VENT, a. 


other ; a8, szovable feasts, i. e., church festivals com- 
memorating different events recorded in the New 
Testament, the time of which varies from year to 


ear. 

/ A movable in Hebrew grammar, is one that is 
ronounced, posed to ono that is quiescent. 

MOV/A-BLE-NESS, 2. The etato or quelity of being 
movable; mobility ; susceptibility of motion. 

MOV/A-BLES, (moov/a-blz,) . pl. Goods; wares; 
commodities ; furniture ; any species of property not 
fixed, and thus distinguished from houses and lands. 
The singular, movable, is sometimes used. 

MOV'A-BLY, ado. So that it may be moved. Grew. 

MOVE, (mvov,) v t. [L. moveo; It. movere; Sp. mo- 
ver; Fr. mouvoir; W. mudaw. It is probably a con- 
tracted word. Class Md.] 

1. To impel; to carry, convey, or draw from one 
place to another; to cause to change place or posture 
in any manner or by any means. The wind moves a 
ship; the cartman moves goods; the horse moves a 
cart or carriage. Mere matter can not mcve itself. 
era ae are moved by springs, weights, or force ap- 
plied. 

2. To excite into action ; to affect ; to agitate; to 
rouse ; as, to move the passions, ~ 

3. To canse to act or determine ; as, to move the 
will. 

4. To persuade; to prevail on; to excite from a 
state of rest or indifference. 

Minds desirous of revenge were not moved with gold. Knolles. 

But when no female arta hia mind could move, 

She turned to furious hate her impious love. Dryden. . 

5. To excite tenderness, pity, or grief in the heart ; 
to affect ; to touch pathetically ; to excite feeling in. 
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te Felton. 


‘When be saw the multitudes, hé was moved with compassion on 
them. — Matt. ix. 

6. To make angry ; to provoke ; to irritate. Shak, 

7. To excite tumult or commotion. 

‘When they had come to Bethlehem, all the city was moved about 

them, — Ruth i. Matt. xxi. 

8. To influence or incite by secret agency. 

God moved them to depart from him. —2 Chron. xviii, 2 Pet, 1. 

9. To shake ; to agitate. 

The kingdoms were moved. — F%. xlvi. Jer. xix, 

10. To propose ; to offer for consideration and de- 
termination ; as, to move a resolution in a delibera- 
tive assembly. 

11. To propose ; to recommend. 

They are to be blamed alike who move and who decline war 

upon particular respects, Hay:vard, 

12. To prompt; to incite; to instigate, Acts xvii. 

MOVE, (moov,) v. i To change place or posture ; to 
stir; to pass or go in any manner or direction from 
one place or part of space to another. The planets 

move in their orbits; the earth moves on its axis; a 

Bhip moves at a certain rate an hour. We move by 

walking, running, or turning ; animals move by creep- 

ing, swimming, or flying. , 

On the green bank I sat and listened long, 
Nor ull her lay was ended’ could I move. 

2. To have action. 

In him we live, and move, and have our being. — Acts xvil, 

3. To have the power of action. 

Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you. — Gen. ix, 

4. To walk. 

He moves with manly grace, Dryden, 

5. To march. The army moved, and took a posi- 
tion behind a wood. 

6. To tremble ; to shake. 

The foundations aleo of the hills moved and were shaken, be 

cause he was wroth. — Ps. xviii. 

7 To change residence. Men move with their fam- 
ilies from one house, town, or state to another, 

8. To propose something to an organized meeting 
for consideration and determination. 

MOVE, x. The act of moving; a movement ; the act 
of transferring from place to sie as in chess, 
MOV’'ED, pp. Btirred ; excited. [ Corley. 
MOVE’LESS, a, That can not be moved ; fixed. 
The Grecian phalanx, moveless as a tower. Pope. 
MOVE/MENT, x. [Fr. mouvement.] 

1, Motion; a passing, progreszion, shaking, turn- 
ing, or flowing ; any change of position in a material 
body ; as, the movement of an army in marching or 
maneuvering ; the movement of a wheel or a ma- 

2. The manner of moving, [chine. 

3. Excitement ; agitation ; as, the movement of the 
mind. Pope. 

4, In music, any single strain or part having the 
same measure or time. Z 
Any chango of time is a'change of movement, Busby. 

5. In horology, the entire wheel-work of a clock or 
watch ; all except the case. 

6. In European politics, the movement denotes a par- 
7 who are aiming at continual advances toward 
the establishment of popular rights, It is Epposed to 
the conservative party. rande, 


Dryden, 


MUC 
[L. movens.] 
Moving; not quiescent. [Little scart BS Grew. 
M »%. That which moves any [Zittle 
used. Glanville, 
MOV! 


nm. The person or thing that gives motion 

or impels to action. 8 Shake Wilkins. 

2. He or that which moves. - 

3A shan one that offers a proposition, or rec- 
ommends any thing for consideration or adoption ; 
as, the mover of 4 resolution in a legisiative body. 

MOVING, ppr. ot a. Changing place or posture ; caus- 
ing to move or act ; impelling ; instigating ; persuad- 
ing ; influencing. 

2. a. Exciting the passions or affections ; touch- 
ing; pathetic; affecting ; adapted to excite or affect 
the passions ; as, a moving address or discourse. 

MOV/ING, 2. Motive; impulse. Bi 

MOV’ING-LY, adv. In a inanner to excite the pas 
sions or affect sensibility ; pathetically. 

His air, his voice, his looks, and honest soul, 
Speak all so movingly in his behalf, Addison. 

MOV‘ING NESS, n, The power of affecting, as the 
passions. 

MOW, 2 [fax. mowe, or muga; It. mucchio, a heap 
or ray Sp. mucho, much; Sw. mycken, many, 
much. 

A heap, mass, or pile of hay; sheaves of grain d~ 
Powe in a barn. By hay piled in the field 

‘e never give name to in om 
en air, The latter is called a Stack or Ricx.) 

MOW, >». t To lay hay or sheaves of grain in a heeg 
or mass in a barn, or to lay it ina suitable manner. 

MOW, (mi,) v. t. ; pret. MowEn ; pp, Mowep or Mows, 

Sax. mawan; D. maaijen or maayen; Sw. meys3 

n. mejer; G. mihen. In Sp, and Port. mochar is to 
cut off. The L. has meto, and the Gr. apaw, to 
mow or reap. The last radical letter is not as- 
certained.] 

1. To cut down with a scythe, as grasa or othes 
plants. We say, to mow 

2. ‘To cut the grass from ; as, to mow a meadow. 

3. To cut down with speed 3 to cut down indis- 
criminately, or in great numbers, or quantity. Wie 
say, a discharge of grape shot mows down whoie 
ranks of men. Hence, Saturn, or Time, is repye- 
sented with a scythe, an emblem of the general and 
indiscriminate destruction of the human race by 
death. 

MOW,».% To cut grass; to practice mowing; to 
use the scythe. Does the man mow well? 

2. To perform the business of mowing ; to cut and 
make grass into hay ; to gather the crop of grass, or 
other crop. 

In America, mow ie not applied to the cutting of 
wheat or rye. When these are cut with a scythe, 
they sre said to be Crausep. Oats and barley are 
sometimés mowed. ]” 

MOW, 72. [from mouth.] A wry face. [Obs.] Shak. 

MOW, v. i. To make mouths. [Obs.] Ascham. 

MOW'BURN, ». i. To heat and ferment in the mow, 
as hay when housed too green, Mortimer. 

MOW’BUEN-ED, (-burnt,) pp. ora. Overheated an 
fermented in the mow. 


MOW'ING, ppr. Putting into a mow. 

MOWING, ppr. Cutting down with a scythe. 

MOWING, nx. The act of cutting with a scythe. 

2. Land from which grass is cut. 

MOX!A,x. The down of the mugwort of China; a 
coft lanuginous substance }repared in Japan from 
the young leaves of a species of Artemisia. In ths 
Eastern countries, it is used for prevents and curing 
many disorders, by burning it on the skin. This 

roduces a dark colored spot, the ulceration of which 
ia promoted by applying a little garli¢. Brande. 

he term has been exterded to any substance 

whose gradual combustion on or near the skin is 
used for the relief or cure of disease, P. : 

MOY’A, 2. A term applied, in South America, to mud 
poured out from volcanoes during eruptions. Lyelk 

MOYLE, x An old spelling of moil, and also of mule, 

MR. An abbreviation of mister, the common title 
fixed to the names of men of all classes. [See 
MistEr. 

MES. An abbreviation of mistress, tho common title 

refixed to the name of every married lady, and col- 
oquially pronounced mis'ses. In England, the title 
is also prefixed to the names of elderly unmarried 


ladies, = - 
MUCH, a. [Sw. mycken; Bp. mucho; It. mucchia, 
(Bee Mow.) The senso is, probably, a heap or maas, 
and it may be allied to mickle, great, Gr. peya.] 

1, Great in quantity or amount, : 
Thea chali caizy such seod lato tae feld, and gather but Lisle 
in. — Deut. xxvill, 3 
Manaaseh wrougkt much wickedness {n the sight of the Lord t 

provoko him to anger, —2 Kings xxi. 
Return with muc’ riches to your tcnts, — Josh, xxi, 
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\ @& Long in duration. 
. trifling amusements! 

3. Many\in number. 

‘Edom came out against him with much people, — Num. xx. 

{ his application of mach is no longer used. 
MUCH, adv. In a great degree; by far; ifying 
adjectives of the comparative degree; as, much moro, 

much stronger, much heavier, much more splendid, 
muck higher, So we ray, much Jess, much smaller, 
much less distinguished, muck weaker, much finer. 

2, To a great degree orextent; qualifying verbs and 

participles, 

Jonathan, Saul’s.son, delighted much in David. — 1 Sam. xix. 


The soul of the people was much discouraged because of the 
way. — Num. xxi. 


How muck time is spent in 


A afflicted, much enduring man, Pope, 
3. Often or long. 

Think much, speak little, Dryden, 
4, Nearly. 

Ail left the world much as they found it. Temple. 


5. An exclamation of contempt, implyirg a sneer- 
ing disbelief of an assertion. 
What! with two points in your shoulder? Much! 
MUCH, x. A great quantity ; a great deal. 
He that gathered much had nothing over. — Ex. xv 
To ‘le a much is given, of him much will be required. — Luke 
xi. 
2. More than enough ; a heavy service or burden. 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies, Mitton. 
Who thought it much a man should die of love, Dryden, 
3. An uncommon thing; something strange. 
It was much that one who was so great a lover of peace should 
be happy in war. Bacon, 
As much; an equal quantity ; used as an adjective or 
noun. Return as much bread as you borrowed. If 
you borrow money, return as much as you receive. 
Bo we say, twice as much, five times es much; that is, 
twice or five times the quantity. 
2. A certain or suitable quantity. 
Then take as much aa thy soul desireth. — 1 Sam. JI. 


3. To an equal degree ; adverbially. One man 
loves power as much as another loves gold. 

‘So much; an equal quantity, or a certain quantity, 
asa noun; to an equal degree, or to a certain degree, 
as an adverb. 2 

Of sweet cinnamon half so much. — Ex, xxx. 

Tn all Israel, there was none to be so much praised 2s Absalom, 

—2 Sam, xiv. . : 
Too much ; an excessive quantity, as a noun ; to an 
é@xcessive degree, as an adverb. 
To make much of; to value highly ; to prize or to 
treat with great kindness and attention. Milner. 

2. To fondle. 

Much at one; nearly of equal value, effect, or in- 
sec. den, 

RUCH'NESS, n. Quantity. Whately. 

/ It is still used In the vulgar phrase muck of a much- 
ness, i, e., much of the same kind. Smart. 
MUCH-RE-GRET’TED, a. Deeply regretted. 
MUCH’WIERT, adv. Nearly; almost. [Wot elegant.] 

Che. 
MO'CI€, a. [from mucus.] The mucic acid is the 
same as the saccholactic. It is obtained from gums, 


&c. Ure. 
MO‘CID, a, [L. mucidus, from muceo.] 

Musty : moldy ; slimy. 

MO/CID-NESS, n. Mustiness; sliminess, Ainsworth, 

MO/CI-LAGE, n. [Fr., from L. mucus, the slimy dis- 
charges from the nose; muceo, to grow moldy or 
musty ; It. mucillaggine; Sp. mucilago. The L. 
mucus, in Ir., is smug; smugaim, to blow the nose. 
It is probably allied to Eng. muck: Heb. Ch. 2.) or 
pv, to dissolve, to putrefy. Class Mg, No. 8, 10.] 

1. In chemistry, one of the proximate elements of 
vegetables. The same substance is a gum when 
solid, and a mucilage when in solation. Thomson, 

Both the Ingredients improve one another; for the mucilage 

adds to the lubricity of the oil, and the oil preserves tho mu- 
cilage from inspissation, Ray. 

Mucilage \s obtained from vegetable or animal substances, 

Nicholson, 

2. The liquor which moistens and lubricates the 
ligaments and cartilages of the articulations or joints 
in animal bodies. Encyc. 

MU-CI-LAG/IN-OUS, a. Pertaining to or secreting 
mucilage ; as, the mucilaginous glands. Encye. 

2, Slimy ; ropy; moist, soft, and lubricous; par- 
taking of the nature of mucilage ; as, a mucilaginous 
er Grew. 

MU-CI-LAG’IN-OUS-NESS, x. Sliminess ; the etate 
of being mucilaginous. 

MU-CIP/A-ROUS, a. Secreting or producing mucus. 

MUCK, 2. [Sax. meoz, mioz; Dan. mig, dung; mug, 
mold, soil ; L. mucus; qu. from moisture or putrefac- 
tion. In W. mwg is smoke, which may be allied to 
Eng. muggy, from dissolving, wasting. Soin French 
fumer, to smoke, to dung, or muck. See the Heb. 
and Ch, verbs under Muciracs, In Russ. mochu is 
to moisten, and makayu, to dip, to soak.] 

1. Dung in a moist state, or a mass of decaying or 
putrefied vegetable matter. 

-  -Whth fattening muck besmear the roots, 


Shak, 


MUD 


2. Something mean, vile, or filthy. 

To run @ muck; to run madly and attack afl we 
meet, Pope. Dryden. 

Running a muck, is a phrase derived from the 
Malays, (in whose language amock signifies to kill,) 
applied to desperate persons who intoxicate them- 
selves with opium, and then arm themselves with a 
dagger and attempt to kill all they meet. Ed, Encyc. 

MUCK, », t. To manure with muck. Tusser. 

MUCK’EN-DER, 7x. [Sp. mocadero, from moco, mucus ; 
Fr. mouchoir.] 

A pocket handkerchief. [Vot used.] Dorset, 

MUCK’ER, »v. t. [from muck.] To scrape together 
money by mean labor or shifts. 

[Noe used in America. 

MUCK’ER-ER, n. A miser; a niggard. [Not used.] 

ne Chaucer. 
eee re nm <A heap of muck. Burton. 

MUCK’'I-NESS, n. Filthiness ; nastiness. Johnson. 

MUCK’LE, a. [Sax. mycel.] 

Much. [ Obs.] 

MUCK’RAKE, rx. Arake for turning and collecting 
muck, Buran, 
MUCK’SWEAT, (-swet,) n. Profus sweat. Johnson. 
MUCK’WORM, (wurm,)z. A worm that lives in muck. 

2. A miser; one who scrapes together money by 
mean labor and devices, Bunyan, 

MUCK’Y, a. Filthy ; nasty. Spenser. 

MO’/COR, n. [L.] Moldiness, A genus of Fungi. 
All mold is considered to consist of sma.) fungi or 
mushrooms, 

MU-€0/SO-SA€’€IIA-RINE, (-rine or -rin,) a, Par- 
taking of the qualities of mucilage and sugar. 

Fourcroy. 

MO/€OUS, (mii’/kus,) a. [See Mucvus.] Pertaining 
to mucus or resembling it; slimy, ropy, and lubri- 
cous ; as, a mucous substance, 

2. Secreting a slimy substance; as, the mucous 
membrane, 

The mucous membrane lines all the cavities of the 
body which open externally, and secretes the fluid 
called mucus. Bichat. 

MU/COUS-NESS, n. The state of being mucous; 
sliminess. 

MUO‘CRO-NATE, )a@, [L. mucronatus. from mucro, 

MU/€RO-NA-TED,} a point.] 

Narrowed to a point ; terminating in a point. 

MU/€U-LENT, a. [L. muculentus. [ Woodward. 

Slimy ; moist and moderately viscous. 

MU/EUS, 2. [L. See Mucitace and Muczk.] A 
viscid fluid secreted by the mucous membrane, which 
it serves to moisten and defend. It covers the lining 
membranes of all the cavities which open external- 
ly, such as those of the mouth, nose, lungs, intesti- 
nal canal, urinary passages, &c. It differs from gela- 


tine. Parr. Ure. 
In the action of chewing, the mucus mixeth with the aliment. 
Arbuthnot. 


2. This term has also been applied to other animal 

fluids of a viscid quality, as the synovial fluid, which 
lubricates the cavities of the joints. 
UD,n. [D.modder; G. moder (See Motuer) Ex 
Tov avrov ovpmhoxns Tov mvEevparos EyEVETO PWT. 
Tovro reves pacty tv, ode DdaTwdovs piiews oni. 
Mot, id est, mod; Phenices.ita scribebant. Bochart, 
Phen. lib. 2, cap. 2. 

This is said to be a fragment of Sanchonianthon’s 
Phenician history, translated by Philo and preserved 
by Eusebius. This Phenician word mod, pwr, rcn- 
dered in Gr, «Avs, is precisely the English mud, the 
matter, material, or substance of which, according 
to the ancients, all things were formed. See Castel. 
(Col. 2010,) and the word Moruer. Plutarch, de Iside, 
says the Egyptians called Isis muth, that is, mother. 
This is a remarkable fact, and proves beyond contro- 
versy the common origin of the Phenician, Celtic. 
and Teutonic nations. JMud may perhaps be name 
from wetness, and be connected with L. madeo, Gr. 
prudaw, W. mwydaw, to wet. 

Moist and soft earth of any kind, such as is found 
in marshes and swamps, at the bottom of rivers and 
ponds, or in py Soa hy after rain. 

MUD, v.t. To bury in mud or slime. Shak. 
2, To make turbid or foul with dirt; to stir the 
sediment in liquors. Glanville. 
MUD/‘DI-ED, (mud’did,) pp. or a. Soiled with mud ; 
rendered turbid ; confused in mind. 
MUD’DI-LY, adv. ag muddy.] Turbidly; with 
foul mixture; cloudily. 
Lucllius — writ loosely and muddily. Dryden. 
MUD’DI-NESS, n. Turbidness; foulness caused by 
mud, dirt, or sediment; as, the muddiness of a 
stream. Addison. 

2. Figuratively, intellectual cloudiness or dullness, 

MUD’DLE, vt. t. (trom mud.] To make foul, turbid, 
or muddy, as water. 
He did ill to muddle the water. L’Estrange. 


2. To intoxicate partially ; to cloud or stupefy, par- 
ticularly with liquor. 


He was often drunk, always muddied. Arbuthnot. 
Epicurus seems to haro had his brains muddled, Bentley. 


Philipe. | MUD/DLCD, pp. Made turbid ; half drunk ; stupefied. 
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MUG 
MUD/DLING, ppr. Making foul with dirt or dregs; 
invking half ennky stupefying, 


MUD/DY, a. [from mud.] Foul with dirt or fine 
earthy particles; turbid, as water or other fluids ; as, 
a muddy stream. Water running on fine clay always .. 
appears muddy. r re 
. Containing mud ; a mu ditch ; a mudd; 
te 38s, ddy i y 
3. Dirty ; dashed, soiled, or besmeared with mud; 
as, muddy boots. 4 — 
4. Consisting of mud or earth ; gross ; Te ; 
this »uddy vesture of decay. ; i Pishak c 
5. Dark ; of the color of mud; as, muddy ergs 
wo 


6. Cloudy in mind; dull; heavy ; stupid. 


Dost think I am so muddy ? Shak. 
aes vt. To soil with mud ; to dirty ; to render 
turbid. Z 
2. To cloud; to make dull or heavy. Grew. 


MUD’DYAING, ppr. 
turbid ; clouding, 

MUD’/DY-HEAD’ED, (-hed’ed,) a Having a dull un- 
derstanding. 

MUD/DY-MET’TLED, a.° Dull-spirited. Shak, 
MUD/-FISH, n. A fish, a species of the cyprinus 
kind. Dict. Nat, Hist. 
MUD/-SILL, 2. In bridges, the sill that is laid at the 

bottom of a river, lake, &c. [See Srxx.] 
MUD!-SUCK-ER, n. An aquatic fowl. Derham, 
MUD/-WALL, zn. A wall composed of mud, or of 

materials Jaid in mud without mortar. South. : 

2. A bird ; the apiaster. Ainsworth, 

MUD’-WALL-ED, a. Having a mud wall. Prior. 

MUD/WORT, (mud/wurt,) 2. A species of Limosella, 
the least water plantain. Lee. +, 

MUE. Sce Mew. ~ ‘ 

MU-EZ/ZIN, x A Mohammedan crier of the hour of 
prayer. 

MUFF, xn. [Dan. muff or muffe; D. mof; G. muff; Fr 
moufle, mittens ; Sp. muflas, thick gloves.] 

A warm cover for receiving the hands, usually 
made of fur or dressed skins. Locke. Dryden. 
MUF'FIN, x. A light, round, spongy cake, baked on 

a griddle, and buttered for the less substantial meals, 
Smart. 
MUF’FLE, v. t. ([D. moffelens G. muffeln; It. can 
muffare, to disguise or mask. 

1. To cover from the weather by eloth, fur, or any’ 
garment; to cover- close, particularly the neck and 
face, ¢ 

You must be Yauffed uprlike ladies, 


Soiling with mud; rendering 


en, 


The face lies muffled up within the garmen& Addison, 
2. To blindfold. 

Alaa! that love whoa view is muffled still. Shak, 

He muffed with a cloud his mournful eyes. Dryden, 


3. To cover; to conceal ; to involve. 
fed in darkness and superatition,) 
They were In former ages muffled in pg 
4, In seamanship, to put matting or other soft subs 
stance round an oar, to prevent its making a noise. 
5. To wind something, as cloth, &c., round the 
strings of a drum to prevent a sharp sound, or ta 
render the sound grave and solemn. 
MUF'FLE, v. i To mutter; to speak indistinctly, o 
without clear articulation. Holder, . 
MUF’FLE, nz. [Sp. axie| 
In chemistry and metallurgy, an oven-shaped veg 
sel, used for the purification of gold and silver by 
means of acupel made of bone ashes. Silliman. 
MUF’FLED, pp. or a. Covered closely, especially 
about the face; involved; blindfolded. 
Muffied drum. See the verb Murrie. 
MUF’FLER, n. A cover for the face; a part of fee 
male dress, Shak. Arbuthnot, 
MUF’FLING, ppr. Covering closely, especially about 
the face; wrapping close; involvmg ; blindfolding. 

MUF’FLON, 2. The wild sheep, or musmon. \ 

MUF’TI, (muf’ty,) x. An official expounder of Mohams 
inedan law, in Turkey. There is one in every large 
town, and over all these the Muftiof Constantinople 
exercises an influence and control. P. Cee 

MUG, n. [I know not whence derived.] A kind of 
earthen or metal cup, from which liquors are drank. 
In America, the word is applied chiefly or solely te 
an earthen cup. 

MUG/GARD, a. [See Muacy.] Sullen; displeased, 
Not in use. 

MUG/GENT, n. A-species of wild fresh-water duck. 


Dict. Nat. Hist, 
MUG/GY, a. [W. mwcan, & cloud of fog; mug, 
MUG/GISH, { smoke ; or from the root of muck.] 
1, Moist; damp; moldy; as, muggy straw. 
Mortimer, 
2. Moist, or damp and close ; warm and unelastic ; 
as, muggy air. [This is the principal use of the w 
in America. 


MUG’HOUSE, x, [fronrmug.] An alehouse. 


MO’GI-ENT, a. [L. mugio, to bellow.] 

Lowing; bellowing. [Not used. ] Brown, 
MUG/WEED, n. A plant of the genus Valantia, 
MUG/WORT, 7. [Sax. mugwyrt.] 

An herb of the genus Artemisia. —Partingtoms, 


M35. 


MUL 


MU-LAT’TO, x.; pl. “Mutattors. [Sp. mulato, that 
is, muled, of a mixed breed, from mulo, L. mulus, a 
mule; Fr mulatre.] , ° 

! A person that is the offspring, of a negress by 8 
white man, or of a white woman by a negro. 

MUL/BER-RY, 2. en mulbar ; G. maulbecre. 

The berry or fruit of a tree of the genus 
also, the tree, 

MUL/BER-RY-TREE, wn, The tree which produces 
the mulberry. it 

MULCH, 2. [Heb. nbn, to dissolve.) 

Half-rotten straw. Bailey 

MULET, n. [L. mulcta, or multa.} 

‘A fine imposed on a person guilty of some offense 
or misdemeanor, usually a pecuniary fine. 

MULET, v. t. [L. muleto; Fr. mulcter.} 

To fine ; to punish for an offense or misdemeanor 
by imposing a pecuniary fine. Bacon. 
MULET‘ED, pp. Fined ; punished by a pecuniary fine. 
MULET’9-A-RY, a. Imposing a pecuniary penalty. 

: Overbury. 

MOLE, n. [Sp. and It. mulo; L. muluss Sax. mul; D. 


° 
muil, or muilezel; G. maulesel: Sw. mulasne; Dan. 
mule; Fr. id.: Arm. mulcs; Ir. muile; W. mul The 
latter signifies a mule, and bashful, rg 

1. A quadruped of a mgnegrel breed, usually gener- 
ated between an ass and a mare, sometimes between 
a horse and a she-ass, But the name ts applied to 
any animal produced by a mixturo of different spe- 
cies, Encyc. 

2. A plant or vegetable produced by impregnating 
the pistil of one species with the farln or fecundating 
dust of another. Tuiis Js called also a Hysrrp. 

; Encyc. Martyn. 

3. An instrument used in spinning cotton; called 
also a Mucr-senny, 

MULE/-SPIN-NER, 2. 
MU-LET-LER’, n. 

One who drives mules. 

MOLE’WoRT, n. A plant of the genus Hemionitis. 
MU-LI-ED’/RI-TY, 2. [from L. muliebris, from mulier, 
a wolan. 

Wrarreuced ; the state of being a woman; a state 
in femalcs corresponding to virility in man ; also, ef- 
feminacy ; softness, 

MOLLER, n. [L.] In law, lawful issue born in wed- 
lork, though begotten before. Encyc. 

MOL ISH, a. Like ao mule; sullen; stubborn. 

MUL/ISU-LY, adv. Stubbornly, like a mule. 

MUL/ISH-NESS, x. Obstinacy or stubbornness, as of 
a mule. 

MULL, v t& [Qn. L, mollio, to soften, or W. mull, 
warm, or Sp. mullir, to beat.] 

1. To soften, or bring down in spirit; or to heat, 
eweeten, and enrich with spices; as, to mull wine. 


Drink oew cider, mulled with ginger ‘m. Gay, 


_ 2 To dispirit or deaden. Shak. 
MULL, 2x. In Scottish, a term almost synonymous with 
Care or Heaptanp, 

2. A snuff-box made of the small end of a horn. 
coed 

3. Dirt; rubbish. [ Obs. 

MULL, n. A thin, soft kind of muslin, called also 
Mut-mu.. 

MUL/LA,n. The name of a priest among the Tartars. 
MUL-LA-GA-TAW'NY, n. Literally, pepper-water ; 
tho name of ap East Indian curry coup. Smart. 
MUL/LEN, )n. [Old Fr. molons; probably so named 
MUL’/LEIN, { from the root of L. mollis, soft. So in 

Ger. wollkraut, wool-plant, } 

A well-known plant of the genus Verbascum, 
groWing In roads and neglected fields. 

MUL/LER, n. [Fr. moliere, molette; L. molaris, from 
mola, 2 yaill-stone, 

1. A stone held in the hand with which colors and 
other matters are ground on another stone ; used Ly 
painters and apothecaries. Bailey. Hebert. 

2. An instrument used by glass-grinders, being a 
piece of wood with the piece of glass to be ground 
cemented to one end, either convex in a hasin, or 
concave in a sphere or bowl. Hebert. 

MUL/LET, x. [Fr. mulet, a mullet, and a great mule; 
Gr. podAdocs; L. mudlus. 

1. A fish of the genus Mugil. The lips are membra- 
naceous, the inferior one carinated inward; it has 
no teeth, and the body is of a whitish color, This 
fish frequents the shore, and roots in the sand likea 
hog. It is an excellent fish forthe table. Encyc 

2. In heraldry, a figure in shape Jike the rowel of a 
spur, used as the filial distinction of the third son. 

MUL‘LI-GRUBS, 2. A twisting of the intestines; 
sullenness. [4 low word.] 
MUL/LION, (mul/yun,) 2. [Fr. moulure,] 
An upright bar or division in a window-frame, 
MUL/LION, v t& To shape into divisions by muk 
lions. 


lorus ; 


One who spins on a mule. 


. Shak. 
MUL/LION-ED, pp. Shaped into divisions by mul- 
MUL’LOCK, n. Rubbish. ; [lions. 
MULSL, 2. [L. mulsus. 


Wine boiled and ralidgled with honey. 
MULT-AN’/GU-LAR, a. [L. multus, many, and an- 
serch angle; Basque, mola, a multitude ; multsa, 
much, 


[It. mulattiere ; Fr. muletier.] | 


MUL 


Having many angles ; polygonal. artes: 
MUL'T-AN'/GU-LAB-LY, (-ang’gu-lar-le,) ado, With 
Ew, 


many angles or corners, le 
MULT-AN!‘GU-LAR-NESS, nx, The state of being 
olygonal, 
MULT-AR-TI€’U-LATE, a. Having many pelnts, 
rande, 

MUL-TE/I-TY, x. The state of being many; multi- 
plicity. : Coleridge. 

MUL-TI-C€AP/SU-LAR, a “[L. multus, many, and 
capsula, a chest. : 

In botany, having many capsules., Martyn. 

MUL-TI-€A/VOUS, a. [L. multus, and cavus, hollow.) 

Having many holes or cavities. Dict. 

MUL-TI-DEN’TATE, a. [L. multus and dens.] 

Armed with many teeth. 

MUL-TI-FA/BI-OUS, a, [L. multifarius, Qu. varius.] 

Having great multiplicity ; having great diversity 
or variety ; as, mullifarious artifice. More. 

MUL-TI-FA’/RI-OUS-LY, ados With great multiplict- 
ty and diversity ; with great variety of modes and re- 
lations, 5 Bentley. 

MUL-TI-FA’/RI-OUS-NESS, n. Multiplied diversity. 

MUL/TI-FID, a. [L. multifidus; multus, many, and 
Jindo, to divide.] 

Having many divisions ; mnany-cleft ; divided into 
several parts by linear sinuses and straight margins ; 
as, a multifid leaf or corol. Martyn. 

MUL-TIF’ ID-OUS, a. Having many divisions or par- 
titions, u 

SUL Po a [L. multus, many, and jlos, 

ower. 

HELPS rec having many flowers. Martyn. 

MUL’TI-FOLD, @ Many times doubled; manifold ; 
numerous. 

MUL/TI-FORM, &@ [L. multiformis; multus, many, 
and forma, form. ] 

Having many forms, sbapes, or appearances; as, 
the multiform.operations of tho air-pump. Watts. 
MUL-TI-FORM’L-TY, n. Divers y of forms ; variety 

of shapes or appearances in the same thing. Johnson. 
MUL-TI-FORM’OUS, a Having many forms, 


Taylor. 
MUL-TI-GEN’ER-OUS, a, [L. multigenus; multus, 
many, and genus, kind] 
Having many kinds, Dict. 


MUL-TI-J0/GOUS, a. [L. multus, many, and jugum, 
a yoke, a pair. 

Consisting of many paira. 

MUL-TI-LAT’ER-AL, a. [L. multus, many, and la- 
tus, side.] 

Having many sides, 

also be multangular. 

MUL-TI-LIN’E-AL, a. Huving many lines. 

MUL-TI-LO€’U-LAR, a. [L. multus, many, and loc- 
ulus, a cell.] 

Having many cells or compartments; as, a multi- 

locular shell. - = 

MUL-TIL/O-QUENCE, n, Use of many words ; talk- 
ativeness, Adams. 

MUL-TIL/O-QUOUS, a. [L. multus, many, and lo- 
quor, to speak.] 

Speaking much ; very talkative ; loquacious, Dict. 
MUL-TI-NO’DATE, a. Having many Enots, 
MUL-TI-NO’MLAL, a. or 2. algebra. Bee Pory- 

NOMIAL, 

MUL-TI-NOM/IN-AL, Ja. [L. multus, many, and 

MUL-TI-NOM’IN-OUS, nomen, name. ] 

Having many names or terms, Dict. 
MUL-TIP’A-ROUS, a. [L. multus, many, and pario, 

to bear.] 

Producing many at a birth. A serpent is 4 multip- 

@rous ar*ial, 

MUL-TII AR-TITE, a. [I multus, many, and parti- 
tus, divided.] 

Divided into many parts ; having several 
MUL‘TI-PED, n. [L. multus, many, and pes, foot.] 

An insect that has many feat. 

MUL/TI-PED, a. Having many feet. 

MUL/TI-PLE, (mul’te-pl,) a [L. multiplier; multus, 
many, and plico, to fuld.] 

Containing many times. 

MUL/TI-PLE, x. In mathematics, a quentity which 
contains another a certain number of times without 
a remainder. A commca multiple of two or more 
numbers contains each cf them a certain number of 
times exactly ; thus 24 is a common multiple of 3 and 
4, But the icast common multizle is the Jeast number 
that will do this; thus 12 is the lcast common multiple 
of 3 and 4, 

MUL/TI-PLEX, a [L.] Manyfold; having pctals 
lying over each other in folds, Mart: 

MUL’TI-PLI-A-BLE, @ [Fr. See Mortirxy.] That 
may he multiplied. 

eee eae nm Capacity of being 
multiplied. 

MUL/TI-PLI-€A-BLE, a, That may be multiplied. 

maporetl antl [L. multiplicandus, Bee Mut- 
TIPLY. 

In arithmetic, the number to be multiplied by an- 

other, which is called the multiplier, 

MUL/TI-PLI-CATE, a. [L. multiplicatus.] 

1. Consisting of many, or moro than one. Derham. 

2. A multiplicate flower is a sort of luxuriant flow- 


A multilateral figure must 


MUL 


er, having the corol multiplied so far as torexclude 
only some of the etameno, Sh 
MUL-TI-PLI-CA'TION, ». [L. multiplicatio.] 

1. The act of multiplying or of tncreasing number; 
as, the multiplication of the human species by natural 
generation. 

Q. In arithmetic, a rule or operation by which any 
given number may be repeated or added to itself an 
number of times proposed. Thus 10 multiplied by 
is increased to 50, : 

MUL’TI-PLI-€A-TIVE, ¢, Tending to multiply ; 
having the power to multiply or increase numbers. 
Med. Repos. 
MOL-TI-PLI-€A’/TOR, n. The number by which an- 
other number is multiplied ; a multiplier. 
MUL-TI-PLI’/CIOUS, (-plish’us,) a, Manifold. [vot 


used, 
MULTLPLICT-TY, (-plis’e-te,) mn. [Fr. multiplicité, 
from L, multiplez. , 
1. A state of being many; as, a multiplicity of 
thoughts or objects, 
2. Many of the same kind. The pagans of an- 
tiquity had a multiplicity of deities, 
MUL/TI-PLI-ED, pp. or a Incredsed in numbers; 
repeated. 
2. Numeroys; often repeated ; as, multiplied ag- 
ssions, 

MUL/TI-PLI-ER, ». One who multiplies, or in- 

creases number. 
2. The number in arithmetic by which another is 
muljtiplied. § 

MUL’TEPLY, ». & [L. multiplico s ymultus, many, 

and plico, to fold or double, Gr. rAcxw, wW. plygu, 
Fr. plier, multiplier.) Y 

1, To increase in number; to make more by natu- 
ra] generation or production, or by addition; as, to 
multiply men, horses, or other animals; to multiply 
evils. 

will multiply my signa and wonders In EF; — Ex. vil. 

Beles will multiply motives to pid Amae, 

2. In arzhmetic, to repeat or add to itself any 
given number as many.times as there -are units in 
any other given number. Thus 7 x 8=56, that is, 7 
multiplied by 8 produces the number 56, 

MUL/TI-PLY, ». i. To grow or increase in number. 
Be fruitful and mulnply.— Gen. i. . 
When men began to multiply on the face of the earth. —Gen, vy 
2. To increase in extent; to extend ; to spread. 
The word of God grew and multiplied, — Acts xii. 


MUL’TI-PLY-ING, pyr. Increasing in number; re 
peating. 

2. Growing or becoming numerous, 

MUL/TI-PLY-ING-GLASS, nz. A glass or lens which 
represents a single object to the eye as if it werd 
many. It consists of several plane surfaces, dis- 
posed into a convex form, through every one of 
which the object is seen. Hutton, 

MUL-TIP‘O-TENT, a. [L. multipotens ; multus, many, 
much, and potens, powerful.] 

Having manifold power, or power to do many 
things ; as, Jove multipotent. Shak. 
MUL-TI-PRES'ENCE, n, [1. multue, many, and 

presentia, presence. ] 

The power or act of being present in many places 
at once, or in more places than one, Hall, 

MUL-TI-RA'DI-ATE, a. Having many rays. 

MUL-TIS’CIOUS, (mul-tish’us,) a [L. multiscius.) 
Having varicty of knowledge 

MUL-TI-SIL'I-QUOUS, a. [L. multue, many, and 
nie Gt a pod.] 

aving many pods or seed-vessels, Bailey. 

MOL ets a [L. multus, many, and sonua, 
sound. 

Having many sounds, or sounding much. Bailey, 

MUL-TI-SPI/RAL, a. [L. multus and spire. 

In conchology, 2 term applied to the opercula of 
shells which exhibit numerous coils round a sub- 
median center. Brando. 

MUL-TI-STRI'ATE, «. Having many streaks. 

MUL-TI-SYL/LA-BLE, » A word of many sylla- 
bies ; a polysyllable. 

jae latter is mostly = 

MUL'TI-TUDE, xn. [Fr., from L. muttitudo, from 
multus, many. 

1. The state of being many; a great number. 

2. A number collectively ; the sum of many. 

3. A great number, indefinitely. 

Tt iso fault In a srultitude of herp, ne: 

method in their sepdtlee es : aes Me edie 

4. A crowd or throng; the populace; applied to 
the populace when assembled in great numbers, and 
to the mass of men without reference to an assem- 
blago. 

He the vast hissing multitude admires, Addison, 

Risimee iene! Nive olay baie anaes eel ee artful, 


MUL-TI-TO/DIN-A-BY, a, Multitudinous; mani- 


fold. 
MUL-TI-TO/DIN-OUB, «, Consisting of a multitude 
oe navieg es pearance of a multitud the 
aving the ap ce of &8 mu le; as, 
multitudinous se. 5 Shak, 
3. Manifold; a3, the multitudinous tongue. Shak. 
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MUM 
(UL-TI-TO’DIN-OUS-LY, dv. In a multitudinous 
MUL-TIV'A-GANT, 

MUL-TIV’A-GOUS, @ [1 multivagus.] 
Wandering much, [Wot used.] Duet. 


MUL/TI-VAL nt multus, many, and valve, 
valves, folding doors. ] 


A mollusk which has a shell of many valves. 


y Zodlogy. 

MUL/‘TI-VALVE, 

MUL-TLVALV'U-LAR, } @ Having many valves, 

MUL-TIV‘ER-SANT, a. [L. multus, many, and 
verto, to form.) 

Protean; taming into many shapes; assuming 
many forms. Juurn. of Science. 
MUL-TIV'I-OUS, a. [L. mulius, many, and via, way. 

Having many ways or roads, [Little uvcd.] i 
MUEL-70'CA,n. The Turkish code of law. Brande. 
oe TOE! U-LAR, a, [L. muléus, many, and oculus, 

eyee 

Buving many eyes, or more eyes than two. 

ig Derham. 
MUL'TUM IN PAR'VO. [1.) Mueh in a little 
compass, 

MULT-UN''GU-LATE, a. Having the hoof divided 
into more than two parts, Brunde. 
MUL’TURE, n, [L. wolitura, a grinding. See Mitr] 

1. In Scots law, the toll or emolument given to the 

proprietor of ‘a mill for grinding grain. Encyc. 

2. A grist or grinding. 

MUM, a. [See Nuusre, Mumm, and Mummery.) 

1, Silent ; not speaking, 

The citizens are mum; say vot a word. Shak. 

2. Asan exclamation or command ; be silent ; hush. 

dum then, and no more proceed. Shak. 

3. As a noun, silence. Hudibras. 
MUM, 2. (G. and Dan. mumme ; D. mon.] 

', A species of malt liquor much used in Germany, 
ft is made of the malt of wheat, seven bushels, with 
tone bushel of oatmeal and a bushel of grouad 
beans, or in the same proportion, This is brewed 
with és gallons of water, and boiled till one third is 
evapors.cd. ‘ Encyc. 
UM'-BUDWET, interj. [mum and budget.] An ex- 

~ pression denoting secrecy as well as silence ; used in 
@ contemptuous or ludicrous m.iuner. 

MUM’-CHANCE, n. A game of hazard with cards, 


rey {Local.] 


2. A fool. 
MUM’BLE, v. %. [G. mummeln; D. momelen, mompe- 
\ len; Sw. mumla; Dan. mumler. This word seems to 
“be connected with mum, in the sense of closeness of 
; the lips.] 

1. To mutter; to speak with the lips or other or- 
4 em partly closed, so as to render the sounds iaar- 
{ culate and imperfect ; to utter words with o grum- 


«bling tone. 


Peace, ioe mumbling fool. Shak. 
A wrinkled hag, with age grown doutte, 
Picking dry stick, and musnbiing to herself. Otwry. 


2. To chew or bite softly ; to eat with the lips 
close. Dryden. 
UM’BLE, © ¢ To utter with a low, inarticulate 
voice. 

He with mumbled prayers atones the delty, Dryden. 


2. To mouth gently, or to eat with a muttering 
sound. Pope. 
3. To suppress or utter imperfectly. Dryden. 

MUM’BLED, pp. or a. Uttered with a low, inarticu- 

, late voice; chewed softly, or with a low, muttering 


sound. 

MUM’BLE-NEWS, (-nize,) a. A kind of talebearer. 

ichettchage! mz, One that speaks with a low, incr- 
ticulate voice. , 

MUM’BLING, ppr. ora. Uttering with a low, inar 
tioulate voice ; chewing softly, or with a grumbling 


sound. 

MUM’BLING-LY, adv. With a low, inarticulate ut- 
terance. : 

[Mumble and mutter are not always synonymous; 
mutter often expresses peevishness, which mumble 
does not.] . 

MUMM,v.t. [Dan. mumme, a-mask ; D. mommen, to 
mask ; G. mune, a mask or Tmuffle ; mu amein, to 
mask, to mumble ; Fr. mummer; Sw. férmumma, to 
personate ; probably allied to the Gr. wcouos, Momus, 
the deity of sport and ridicule, a buffoon; for, in 
Rabbinic, this word is used fora mask. Buxt. 1219, 
The primary sense of this word and mum is evi- 
dently to close, shut, or ae] 

| ,, Te mask ; to sport or make diversion in a mask or 
disguise. Hubterd’s Tale. 

MUM’MER, 2. One who masks himself, and makes 
diversion in disguise ; originally, one who made 

| sport by gestures without speaking. 

Juggiers and dancers, antica, mummers. . Milton. 
MUM’MER-Y, n [Fr. momepie; Sp. momeria. See 
_ Mumm.) 

1. Masking ; sport ; diversion ; frolicking in masks ; 
low, contemptible amusement ; buffoonery. 

Your fathers 


Disdawmed the mwmmery of foreign strollers. Fenton. 


MUN 


2. Farcical show ; hypocritical disguise and parade | MUN’'GREL, 2. 


to delude vulgar minds, 


MUR 


jee Moworset.] An animal gen- 


erated between differeut varieties, as « dog. 


MUM-MI-FI-CA/TION, x. The act of making intoa| MUN’'GREL, ¢c. Generated between different varie- 


mummy. 
MUM/MI-FY-ED, pp. Made into a mummy. 
MUM'MI-FORM, a. Resembling a mummy. 
MUM/MI-FY, v.t. To embalm and dry as a mummy ; 
to make into a mummy. Journ. of Science. 
MUM'MI-FY-ING, ppr. Making into a mummy. 
MUM’MING, 2, The sports of mummers. 
MUM'MLNG, a Pertaining to the eports of mum- 


mers, 
MUMMY, 2, [It. mummia; Sp. and Port. momia, In 
2 


Arabic, Loo go momia, 1a wax, bees-wax, and 3 
“ Chys: 
mummy ; Pers. ¢ 90 moum, wax.] 


1. A dead human body embalmed and dried after 
the manner of the ancient Egyptians ; a name per- 
haps given to it from tho substance used in preserv- 
ing it. The term mummy has been extended so as to 
include the bodies of mon, and sometimes of ani- 
mals, which aro, by any means, preserved in a dry 
state from the prosess of putrefaction. P. Cyc. 

2. Among gardeners, & sort of wax used in. graft- 
ing and planting trees. Chambers. 

To beat to a mummy ; to beat soundly or to a sense- 
less mass, % 

MUM/MY-CHOG, x. A small fish of the carp kind. 
Pennant. 
MUMP, »v. t. ori. [D. mompen. See Mum and Mum- 
BLE. 

1. To move the lips with the mouth almost closed ; 
hence, to nibble; to chew with continued motion ; 
as, a mumping squirrel. Otway. 

2. To tulk low and quick. 

3. To implore with a beggar’s accent and motion 
of the mouth. Ainsworth. Burke. 

4. To deceive ; to cheat. 

MUMP’ER, 2. A beggar. Johnson. 
MUMP’ING, x. Begging tricks ; feolish tricks ; mock- 


ery. 
MUMP’ING, ppr. Chewing with continued motion ; 
nibbling. 
2. Legging with false pretense. 
MUMP’ISH, a. Dull; heavy; sullen; sour 
MUMP’ISH-LY, adv. Duily ; wearily. 
MUMPS, x [See Mum, Mumarz, Mumm.) 
1, Sullenness ; silent displeasure. [Little used.] 
Skinner. 
2. A disease; a peculiar and specific unsuppu- 
rative inflammation of the parotid glands. 
MUNCH, v. t, |Perhaps Fr. manger, or from the same 


Toot. 

To chew by great mouthfuls. [Vulgar.] Shak. 
MUNCH, v.i. To chew eagerly by great mouthfuls. 
Vulgar.} Dryden. 

MUNCH’ER, z. One that munches. Johnson. 
MUNCH/ING, ppr. Chewing by great mouthfuls. 
MUND [Sax. mund, protection, patronage, peacc] is 
found in old laws; as, mundbrece, that is, a breaking 
or violation of the peace. It is retained in names, 
as in Edmund, Sax. eadmund, happy peace, as jn Gr. 
Ireneus, Hesychius. Gibson. 
sony is a ([L. mundanus, from mundus, the 
world. 
Belonging to the warld ; a8, mundane sphere; mun- 
B 


dane space. le 
MUN-DAN’L-TY, x Worldliness. [Not used.] 
JMountagu. 
MUN-DA’TION, 2. [L. mundus, clean.] 
Fhe act of cleanaing. ([WVot used.] A 


MUN’DA-TO-RY, 2. [L. mundo, to cicanse.] 
Cleansing; having power to cleanse. [Little 
used, 

MUN’ ate, n. The name given by the Cornish miners 
to iron or arsenical pyrites, re. 
MUN-DIF’'I-CANT, a [L. mundus, clean, and facio, 

to make.] 
A term applied to certain healing and cleansing 
ointments. 
MUN-DI-FI-CA/TION, 2. [L. mundus, clean, and 
facio, to make.] 

The act or operation of cleansing any body from 
dross or extraneous matter, Quincy. 
MUN-DIF'I-€A-TIVE, a. Cleansing; having tho 
power tu cleanse. Wiseman. 
MUN-DIF’I-€A-TIVE, n A medicine that has tho 

quality of cleansing. 
MUN’DI-FY, v. t= [L. mundus, clean, and fucio, to 
make. ] 


To Sree oe used.] Harvey. 
ce i T, « [L. mundus and vagor, va- 
gans. 


Wandering over the world. 
MUN-DUN"GUS, 2. Tobacco of an ill smell 
MO/NER-A-RY, a. [L. munus, a gift.] 
Having the nature of a gift. [Little used.] Johnson. 
MO/NER-ATE, MU-NER-A’TION. 
RemuneraTe. : 


ties ; degonerate. Shak. Dryden. 
MU-NIC'I-PAL, a [Fn, from L. municipalis, front 

municeps, @ person who enjoys thd rights of a free .. 

citizen ; munus, office, duty, and capio, to take.] 

I. Pertaining to a corporation or city; as, munict- 
pal rights ; municipal officers. 

2. Pertaining to a state, kingdom, or nation. 

Municipal law gf bap tad defined to be a rule of civil condnst 

prescribed by Supreme power Ina state. Blackstone, 

Municipal, as used by the Romans, originally dea 
ignated that which pertained to a municipium, a free 
city or town. It ctill rctains this limited senco; hut 
we have extended it to what belongs to a state or na 
tion, as a distinct, Independent body. Municipal 
law or rogulation respects colely (he citizens of @ 
state, and 13 thus distinguished froia commercial law; 
political law, and tho law of nations, 

MU-NIC-I-PAL/I-TY,n In France, a municipal dis- 
trict, In Vew Orleans, @ di~*rict of the city corre- 
nding to a ward, 

TNIEI-Ca'rL, vet To enrich. [Wot in use.) 

MU-NIF’I-CENCE, n.t [Fr., from L. munificentia ; 
munus, a gift or favor, and facio, to make.] 

1. A giving or bestowing liberally ; bounty ; libe- 
rality. To constitute muxificcnec, the act of confer- 
ting must be free, and proceed from generous motives. 

A state of poverty obscures all the virtues of liberality and mu- 

nificence. Addison, 

2. In Spenser, fortification or stren L. munio 
to sag [von used. ] om of : 

MU-NIF’I-CENT, a, Liberal in giving or bestowing; 
generous ; a8, & munificent benefactor or patron. 
Atterbury. 
MU-NIF’I-CENT-LY, adv. Liberally ; generously. 
eee Te iL, munimentum, ons munio, to 
fortify. 

1. a ortigtassion of any kind; a strong hold; a 
place of defeuse. 

2. Support ; defense. Shak. 

3. In law, a record; a writing by which claims 
and rights are defended or maintained. 

Tohnson’s Rep. 

MU-NITE’, 0. t. To fortify. [Not in use.] Bacon. 
MU-NI/'TION, (mu-nish/un,) a. [Fr., from L. muni- 
tio, from unio, to fortify. The primary sense is, 
that v.-aich is set or fixed, or that which defends, 
drives back, or hiriders. indeed, both senses may 


oor 


be from the same root, Heb. and Ch. yp, Ar. fn 


manaa, or Heb. |DM, amen. Class Mn, No. 10, 12.) 
1. Fortification. [Obs.] Hale, 
2. Ammunition ; whatever materials are used in 

war for defense, or for annoying an enemy. The 

word includes guns of all kinds, mortars, &c., and 
their loading. 

3. Provisions of a garrison or fortress, or for ships 
of war, and in general for an army ; stores of all 
kinds for a fort, an army, or navy. 

Munition ships; ships which convey military and 
naval stores of any kind, and attend or follow a fleet 


to supply ships of war. 
MO'NI-TY, x. Freedom ; security. [ot used.) [See 
Inwuwity.) 


MUN-JEET’, x A kind of madder in India. 
MUNN‘ION, (mun/yon,) x [See Munition.) An 

upright piece of timber which separates the several 

lights in a window-frame. [See Mu.tion.] Mozon, 

it 
MUNG, n. pl The mouth and chops. [Vulgar.] | 
MO/RAGE, xn [L. murus, a wall.] 
Money paid for keeping walls in repair. Termes 

2 1a ley. Johnson. | 
MO/RAL, a [L. muralis, from murus, a wail; W. 
mur, that which is fixed or firm; muriaw; to fix or 
ostablish. It ceems to belong to the root of moor, to 
make fast, a3 a ship.] 

1, Pertaining to a wall. 

Soon repsired ber mural breach. Ailton. 


2. Resembling a wail; perpendicular or steep; as, 
a mural precipice. 

Mural circle; in astronomy, a graduated circle, usu- 
ally of very largo size, diced permancotly in tne 
plane cf the meridian, and attached firmly to a per- 
pendicular wall ; uscd for measuring arcs of the me- 
ridian. Clmsted, 

Mural crown; among the ancient Pomans, a golden 
crown or circle of gold, indentod and embattled, 
bestowed on him who first mounted the wall of a 
besieged place, and thera lodged a ctandard. Encye. 

Mural quecrant ; in astronomy, a fourth of a circle, 
sometimes used instead of the mural circle, and ad- 
eres in the same manner. Olinsted. 

MUR/CHI-SON-ITE, 2s, [from Murchison.] <A vari 
ety of feldspar. 

MUR/UVER, n. (Sax. morther, from morth, death; 
myrthiar, to murder; D. moord; G. Dan. and Sw, 


[Vos dsed,} See} mord; Ir. mardh; L. mors; Sp, mucrte; It. morte; 


Peblavi, murdan, to die; Sans. marana; W. marw, 
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MUR 


to die, which seems to be from marth, lying flat or 
plain; marthu, to flatten, to deaden. if this is the 
sense, the primary idea, is to fuil or fall, or to heat 
down. The old orthography, Muntuer, is ebsolete. 
1 The act of unlawfully killing a buman being 
“with premeditated malice, by a persun of sound 
(mind. To constitute murder in law, the person kill- 
fng another must be of sound mind or in possession 
(of his reason, and the act must bo done with malice 
propane Ra pe as premeditated ; but malice 
‘ may be ied, as Well as express. ‘ 
1a Fe See PM Coke, Blackstone: 
2. Anexclamation or outery, when life is in danger. 
MUR’DER, ». t. ¢ [Sax. syrthian; D. moorden; G. 
\ morden; Sw. mbrda.) 
1, To kill a human being with premeditated mal- 
fee. [See the noun.} 
2. To destroy ; to put an end to. 
Canet thou murder thy breath In the midldlo of a word? Shek, 


MUR/DER-ED, pp. ora. Slain with malice prepense. 
MUR’/DER-ER, x. A person who, in possession of his 
reason, unlawfully kills a buinan being with pre- 
meditated malice. 
2. A small piece of ordnance ; a murdering-pioce. 
MUR/DER-ESS, ». A female who commits murder. 


Dryden, 
MUR’DER-ING, ppr. Killing a human being with 
malice premeditnted. 


MUR’DER-ING-PIECE, ». A small piece hogs 


nance. 
MUR’/DER-OUS, a Guiky of murder; aos, the mur 
derous king. Milton. 
t & Consisting in murder; done with murder; 
bloody ; cruel; as, murderous rapine. 
st hintass sanguinary ; committing murder; as, 
murderous tyranny. 
4. Premedituting murder ; a8, murderous intent or 
design. 
MUR/DER-OUS-LY, adv. Ina murderous or cruel 


MORE,» [L. sores] (manner. 
A wall. [Nes used.] hak. 

MORE, v.t [Fr. murer.} 

,. ‘Eo inclose in walls; to wall. Knolles, 


But Inuune is chiefly eo) 

MO/REX, wn. [L.] A genus of marine, carnivorous 
mollusca, P. Cyc. 
MO/Ri-A, x, [L.,sea-water, brine; amarus, bitter. 

Ch, Heb. Syr. Sam. Eth. Ar. WO marar, to be bitter. 
Class Mr, No. iy 
+ Sea-water; salt water; brine. In chemistry, the 
! gubstance from which are extracted various agents. 
MO’RI-A-CITE,n. [See Munia.] A stone composed 
of salt, sand, and gypsum. 
MO’RI-ATE, zn. <A term formerly applied to the 
\ chlorids before their true composition was under- 
stood, and while they were crroneously supposed to 
be compounds of an acid with an oxyd, &c. 
'O/RI-A-TED, a. A term now known to be equiva- 
* Jent to chloridized, but originally applied under the 
supposition that the chlorids were compounds of an 
acid and an oxydized base, 
2. Put in brine. Evelyn. 
MU-RI-AT'I€, a. Having the nature of brine or salt 
water ; pertaining to sea salt. The muriatic acid is 
now known to be a compound of one equivalent of 
hydrogen, which performs the functions of a base, 
and ene equivalent of chlorine, which performs the 
functions of an acidifier. The name which correct- 
ly expresses the coimposition of this acid is chlorohy- 


dric acid. 

MU-RI-A-TIF’ER-OUS, a. Producing muriatic sub- 
stances or salt, 

MU-RI-€AL'CITE, n. Rhomb-spar. . Ore. 

MO'RI-CATE, a. [L. muricatus, from murez, the 

MO/RI-€4-TED, point of a aie 

1. Formed with sharp points; fuli of sharp points 
or prickles. 

2. In botany, having the surface covered with sharp 

ints, or armed with prickles. Lee. Jidartyn, 

MbRI-CITE, n. Fossil remains of the Murex, a ge 
pus of shells ; the mineral Anhydrite, which see. 

. Dana. 

MO’RI-FORM, a, [L. murus and forma.] In botany, 
resembling the bricks in the wall of a house, P. Cyc. 

MO’RINE, (ma/rin,) a. [L. murinus, from mus, muris, 
@ mouse. 

Pertaining tqa mouse or to mice. ' 

MO’/RINES, (-rinz,) x. pl. Tho name of a tribe of 
rodent qua: rupeds, including rats, mice, &c. Brande, 

MURK,a [Sw. mérker; Dan. mdrkhed; Russ. mrak.] 

Darkness, [Little used.] Shak. 

MURK/I-LY, adv. Darkly ; gloomily. 

MURK/Y,a. [Dan. mirk; Sw. mirk, dark, obscure 
morka, to darken ; Russ. merknu, to obscure ; allied 
perhaps to Moor, an African; Gr. azavpos.] 

Dark ; obscure ; gloomy. 
A murky storm deep lowering o’er our heads. Addison, 


MUR/MUR, « [L. See the verb.] A low sound 
continued or continually repeated, as that of a stream 
running in a stony channe., or that of flame, 

Binck melancholy sits, 
ce the murmur of the filling floods, 


nthes @ browner horror on the woods, Pope. 


MUS 


& A complaint half suppressed, or uttered in a 
low, muttering voice. 


Bome discontents there are, soine idle murmure. Dryden, 


MUR/MUR, »v. % [L. murmuro; Gr. popprpw; Fr. 
murmurer ; Arm. murmuli; Sp. and Port. murn-urar ; 
It. mormorare. This seems to be a duplication of 
the root, which is retained in the D. morren, G. mur- 
ren, Sw. murra, Dan. murrer, to mutter, growl, or 
murmur; Sp. morro, purring, as acat; Sw. morr,a 


rt) - 
grumbling; Ar. yr marmara, Class Mr, No. 7. 


It seems, also, to be connected with mourn, Sax. 
murnan, murecnian, to mare 
1. To make a low, continued noise, like the hum 
of bees, a streain of water, rolling waves, of like the 
wind in a forest ; as, the murmuring surge. Shak. 
The forests murmur, and the surges roar, Pope. 


2, To grumble; to complain; to utter complaints 
in a Jow, half-articulated voice ; to utter sullen dis- 
content ; with at before the thing which is the cause 
of discontent ; as, murmur not at sickness; or with 
at or against before the active agent which produces 
the evil. 

The people murmured against Moses, — Ex. xiii, 


MUR/MUR-ER, wn. One who murmurs; one who 
complains sullenly ; a gruimbler, 

MUR’MUR-ING, ppr. or a. Uttering complaints ina 
low voice or sullen manner; grumbling ; complain- 


ing. 
MUL/MUR-ING, nm The utterance of alow sound; 
complaint. 4 
MUR/MUR-ING-LY, adv. With a low sound; with 
complaints, 
MUR‘MUR-OUS, a. Exciting murmur or complaint. 
MURR, a. Acatarrh. [Not in use.] Gascoigne. 
MUR’/RAIN, (mur’rin,) 2, [Sp. morrina, a disease 
among cattle; sadness; Port, morrinkha; It, moria, 
morire; Port. merrér, Sp. morir, L. morior, to die.] 

An infectious and fatal disease among cattle. 
Exod. ix. Bacon. Garth. 

MURRE, n. A kind of bird. Carew. 
MUR’/REY, a. [from the root of Moor, an African.] 
Of a dark-red color. Bacon. Boyle 

MUR’RHINE, (-rin,) a [L. murrhinas,] 

Among the ancients, an epithet given to a delicate 
kind of ware, made of fluor-spar or fluorid of cal- 
cium, brought from the East; Pliny says from Car- 
mania, now Kerman, in Persia. Encyc. . Pinkerton. 

MUR’RLON, n. (Port. morriam; It morione; from 
the root of L. murus,a wall. See Murat} 

A hemlet ; a casque; armor for the bead. Written 
also Morton. King. 
MUR’ZA, x. The hereditary nobility among the Tar- 

tars. The word must not be confounded with the 


Persian Mirza. Brande. 
MO’/SARD,x [Fr. See Musz.] A dreamer; one 
who is apt to be absent in mind. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


MUS’€A-DEL, ya. [It. moscatello; Port. and Sp. 

MUS/€A-DINE, moscatel; Fr. muscat, muscadin, 

MUS’€A-TEL, muscadet ; from It. moscado, musk, 
or muscata, [nose moscada,] a nutmeg, Fr. muscade, 
from muse. Hence, in Italian, vin muscato, muscat, 
or muscadine wine. 

1. An appellation given to a kind of rich wine, and 
to the grapes which produce it. The word if also 

2. A sweet pear. [used as a ngun. 

MUS/€AT, 2. [Fr.] A sort of grape ond of wine, 
See MuscapEL. 

MUSCH/EL-KALK, n. A German term for shell lime- 
stone, whose strata belong to the new red sandstone 
formation. Mantell. 

MUS'CLE, (mua‘l,) x. [Fr., from L. musculus, a mus- 
cle, and a little mouse: D. Sw. and Dan. muskel ; G. 
muschel ; Gr. nus, & mouse, and a muscle.} 

1. In anatomy, the muscles are the organs of mo- 
tion, consisting of fibers, or bundles of fibers, in- 
closed in a thin cellular membrane. The muscles 
are susceptible of contraction and relaxation, and in 
a healthy state a part of the muscles are subject to 
the will, and are called voluntary muscles. But oth- 
ers, as the heart, the urinary bladder, the stomach, 
&c., which are of a muscular texture, and suscepti- 
ble of contraction and dilatation, are not subject to 
the will, and are therefore called involuntary mus- 
cles, The red color of the muscles is owing to the 
blood-vessels which they contain. Tho ends.of the 
muscles are fastened to the bones which they move, 
and when they act in opposition to each other, they 
are called antagonist, Encyc. 

Muscles are divided inte the head, belly, and tail. 
The head is the part fixed on the immovable joint 
called its origin, and is usually tendinous; the belly 
is the middle fleshy ‘part, which consists of the true 
muscular fibers ; the tail is the tendinous portion in- 
serted into the part to be moved, called the insertion; 
but in the tendon, tho fibers are more compact than 
in the belly of the muscle, and do not admit the red 
globules, 4 Parr. 

2. A bivalvular shell fish of the genus Mytilus of 
Linnewus ; sometimes written Mussx.. 


MUS 


MUS/€OID, a. [Gr. pooxns and crdog } 
In botany, moss-like ; regembling moss. 
MUS’/€OID, x. A moss-like plant, flowerless, with a 
distinct stem having no vascular syatem, but often 
leaves. Lindley 
MUS-€OS'I-TY, 2. Mossiness, : 
MUS-€0-VA/DO, x [Sp. and Port, mascabado, com- 
pee of mas, more, but, and scahedsy 
S; 


. 


ended, fin 

hed, Mascabado is an adjective, signifying, further 
advanced in the process than when in sirup, or iin- 
perfectly finished; from acabar, to finish; ad and 
cabo, head, like Fr. achever.] 

Unrefined sugar; the raw materia! from which. 
loaf and lump sugar are procured by refining. Mus 
covado is obtained from the juice of the sugar-cane 
by evaporation, and draining off the liquid part called 
molasses. Edwards, 

[This word is used either asa noun or an ndjec 
tive ; primarily an adjective.) 

MUS’/€0-VY-DUCK, n. A species of duck, Juas moe 
chata of Linneus, Jurger than the common duck, 
often raised in poultry yards; sometimes called the: 
Musx-puck. - Edin, Encye. 

MUS/€0-VY-GLASS, n, Mica, which see. 

MUS’€U-LAR, a. [from muscle] Pertaining to 
muscle ; as, muscular fiber. 

2. Perfurmed by a muscle ; as, muscular motion. . 

3. Strong; brawny ; Vigorous ; as, a muscular body. 


or frame. 
MUS-€U-LAR’I-TY, 2, The state of being muscular 


Trew. 
MUS/€U-LAR-LY, adv. In a muscular manner , 
strong] 


MUS'CU-LITE, nA petrified muscle or shell. 


Kirwan. 
MUS'€U-LOUS, a. [L. musculosus.] 

1. Full of muscles, 

2. Strong; brawny. 

3. Pertaining to a muscle or to muscles. 

MOSE, x. [L. musa; Gr. povoa. See the verb.] 

J. Properly, song ; but in usage, the deity or power 
of poetry. Hence poets, in modern times, as in an- 
cient, invoke the aid of the Muse, or, in other words, 
the genius of poetry, [See Muszs.] 

Granville commands; your ald, O Musee, bring 

What muse for Granville can refuse to sing? Pope. 

2. Deep thought ; close attention or contemplation. 
which abstracts the mind from passing scenes; 
hence, sometimes, absence of mind, 


As In great muse, no word to creature spake, Spenser, 
He was filled 


With admiration and deop muse to hear 
Of things so high and strange, Mition,.. 


MOUSE, v. i, t [Fr. muser, to loiter or trifle; It. musare, 
to gaze, to stand idle; allied to this word, probably, 
are L. musso and mussito, to mutter or marae 
demur, to be silent. The Greek pvfo signifies to 
press, or utter sound with the lips compressed, The 
latter vorb belongs to Class Mg ; for pvypa, a sound 
uttered through the nose, or with close lips, is of the 
same family, L. mussitatio. The word, then, primae 
rily denotes what we cal humming, to hum, as per- 
sons do when idje, or alone and steadily occupied. 
If the elements of the word are Ma, it may be re- 


a“ fe 
ferred to the Ar. and Syr. une hamasa, Class Mg; 
No, 35. ] 
1, To ponder; 
lence, 


He mused upon some dangerous plot, Stiney, 
I muse on the works of kp bande — Ps, cxiill, is: 


2 To be absent in mind; to be so occupied in 


to think closely; to study in ale’ 


study .or contempla’.on, as not to observe passing 
scenes or things present. Shak. - 
3. To wonder, 
Do not muse of me, [Obe.)} Shak, 


MOUSE, » t. To think on; to meditate on, Phomson. 
MOS/ED, pp. Meditated ; thought on. 
MOSE’/FUL, a, Thinking deeply or closely ; thought- 


ful, silently. 
Dryden, . 


Full of muse/ul mopings, 
MUOUSE/FUL-LY, ade. Thoughtfully. 
MOSE’LESS, a. Disregarding the power of poetry. 
Ailton, 
MO3’ER, x. One who thinks closely in silenco, or 
one apt to be absent in mind. Johnson. 
MO/SES, 2. pl. [L., Muse; Gr. Movoat.] In mythol- 
ogy, the nine sister goddesses, supposed to preside 
over the liberal arts, 
MO‘SET, » A gap ina hedge; the place through 
which the hare goes to relief ; a hunting ale - e 
ailey, 
MU-SE/UM, nw. [Gr. povetoy, @ place for the muses, 
or for study.] 
A repository of natural, scientific, and literary cu: 
riosities, or of works of ast. Guwilt, ; 
MUSH, G. mus, pan.] 
The meal of maize boiled in water. 
MUSH/ROOM, an. [Fr. mousseron, the white mush- 
room, from mousse, moss, or the same root, bearing 
the sense of softness or nap.] 
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hit'sie-AL-LY, adv. 


MUS 


ok Se eTacitcnigcn same of numerous exyptogante | MUGK’-DUCK, n. 0A species of duck, so called from| iahment. A bill in a legislative body meat have three common name of numerous cryptogamic 
plants of the natural order of Fungi. Some of them 
are esculent, others poisonous, Mushrooms grow on 
dunghills, and in moist, nch ground, and often spring 
up in a short time. 

The origin of man, in the view of the atheist, je the same with 

+ that of the mushroom, Dwight. 

The term mushrvom is sometimes applied to distin- 
guish the edible fungi from the toadstools. which are 


poisonous, 

2, An upstart ; one that rises suddenly from a low 
~ condition in hfe. Bacon. 
MO’SI€, x. [L. musica; Gr. povotxn; Fr. musique. 

See Muse. 


1. cox or harmony ; any succession of sounds 
go modulated as to please the ear, or any combina- 
tion of simultaneous sounds in accordance or har- 
mony, Music is vocal or instrumental. Vocal music 
is the melody of a single voice, or the harmony of 
two or more voices in concert. Jnstrumental music 
is that produced by one or more instruinents, 

By muaie minds an equal temper know, Pope. 


2. Any entertainment consisting in melody or har- 
mony. 

What music, and dancing, and diversions, and songs are te many 
in the world, that prayers, and devotions, and psalinn are to 
you. Law. 

3. The science of harmonical sounds, which treats 
of the principles of harmony, or the properties, de- 
pendencies, and relations, of sounds to each other. 
This may be called speculative or thcorctical igs sie 

CYC. 

4. The art of combining sounds in 2 seek to 
please the ear. This is practical music or composi- 
tion. Enciue. 

5. Order; harmony in revolutions; as, the music 
of the spheres, 

Music of the spheres: the harmony supposed by the 
ancients to be produced by the accordant movements 
of the celestial orbs. 

O’/SIE-AL, a. Belonging to music ; as, musical pro- 
portion ; a ’ musical instrument. 

2. Producing music or agreeable sounds ; as, a mu- 
sical voice. 

3. Meludious ; harmonious ; pleasing to the ear; 
as, musical sounds or numbers. 

Musical glasses; 2 musical instrument consisting 


of a number of glass gablets, played upon with the |- 


end of the finger damped. 

In a melodious or harmonious 
manner; with sweet sounds, 

MO’SIE-AL-NESS, xn, The quality of being melodi- 

' ous or harmonious. 

MO/SIE-BOOK, n. A book containing tunes or songs 
for the voice or for instruments. 

MU-SI''CIAN, (mu-zish'an,) n. One that sings or 
performs on instruments of music according to the 
rules of the art. 

2. A person skilled in the science of music. In 
this sense, it has commonly some qualifying term ; 
as, a scientific s2usictan. Smart. 

MO/SIE-MAS- TER, 2. One who teaches music. 

MU’/SI€-STOOL, n. A stool or seat for one who per- 
forms on a piano-forte or similar instrument. 

MOS'ING, ppr. or a. Meditatiag in silence. 

MOS'ING, x, Meditation ; contemplation. | 

MOS’ING- *LY, adv. By musing j in a musing way. 

MUSK, a, [L. muscus ; Gr. puoxos, nusk, and ynoss ; 
{t. musco and muschio: Sp. musco ; Fr. and Arn, 
musc; W.mwsz. The latter Owen derives from muws, 
which, as a noun, signifies something that shoots 
out, effluvia, and as an adjective, of a strong scent, 
The Arabic word coinciding with these is fuund un- 


“= 


der ons masaka, to hold or contain, and the 


name is interpreted to signify both the fallicle con- 
taining the matter, and the substan: » contained.] 

A s%ong-scented substance, obtained from a cyst 
or bag near the navel of the Tibet musk, Moschus 
moschiferus, an animal that inhabits-the Asiatic Alps, 
especially the Altaic chain. This animal is a little 
more than three feet in length ; the head resembles 
that of the roe; the fur is coarse, like that of the 
cervine race, but thick, erect, smooth, and soft. It 
has no horns, but the male has two long tusks, one 

on each side, projecting from the'mouth. The female 
is smaller than the male, and has neither tusks nor 
follicle. The cyst of the male is about the size of a 
hen’s egg, oval, flat on one side and rounded on the 
other, having a small orifice. This contains a clot- 
ted, oily, friable matter, of a dark brown color, which 
is the true musk, one of the strongest odors or per- 
fumes in nature. We give the name to the sub- 
stance and to the animal, Encyc. P. Cyc 
MUSK, x. Grape-hyscinth or grape-flower ~ ; 


MUSK, v.t To perfume with musk. 

MUSK!_AP- PLE, 2. A particular kind of apple. 

MUSK’-€AT, 2. The animal called musk, Which see, 

MUSK/-CHER-RY, n. A kind of cherry, 

MUSK’-DEER, n.* The common name of the animal 
called musk. [See Musx } , Cyc. 


MUS 


MUSK’-DUCK, 2. A species of BNCEy so called from 
its munky odor; the patio fm duck. 

MUS/KET, x. [it. moschetto ; Sp. mosquete ; Fr. mous- 
quet, Ae seeins to be furmed froin Sp. mosca, L. mus- 
ca, a fly, 

1. A sjecies of fire-arms used in war, and origi- 
nally fired by means of a lighted match. This man- 
ner of firing was in use as ‘late as the civil war in 
England. The name is now applied to fusees or 
fire-locks fired by a spring-lock. Encyc. 

2. A male hawk of a small kind, the female of 
which is the sparrow-hawk. Druden. Hanmer, 

MUS-KET-EER’, n. A soldier armed with a musket. 


Clarcnidon, 
MUS-KET-OON’,». [Fr.mousqueton. See hae 
1. A short, thick musket, carrying five ounces o 
iron, or seven and a half of lead ; the shortest kind 
of blunderbuss, Encyc. 
2. One who is armed with a muskctoon, Herbert. 
MUS/KET-PROOF, a, Capable of resisting the force 
of a mnsket-ball. 
MUS‘KET-RY, x. Muskets in general, or their fire. 
MUSK’I-NESS, n. [from musk.] The scent of musk. 
Johnson, 
MUSK’MEL-ON, x. [musk and melon.] A delicious 
species of melon ; named probably from its fragrance. 
MUSK’-OX, n. * The Ovibos moschatus, a ruminant 
mammal of the bovine tribe, which inhabits the 
country about Hudson’s Bay, It has large horus 
united at the skull, but turned downward on each 
side of the head. The hair of this atiimal is very 
long and fine. Encyc. P. Cyc. 
MUSK!- PEAR, x. A fragrant kind of pear. Johnson. 
MUSK’RAT, m. An American animal, the Fiber 
MUS’QUASH, zibethicus. It has a compressed, 
lanceolated tail, with toes separate. Jt has the smell 
of musk in summer, but loses it in winter. The fur 
is used by hatters. Its popular name in America, is 


Mvusquash, the Indian naine, Belknap. 
MUSK'-ROSE, n. <A species of rose , so called from 
its fragrance. Bacon. Milton. 


MUSK’!-SEED, n. 
Hibiscus. 

MUSK'-WOQOD, n. 
the genus “Trichilia. 

MUSK'Y,a. Having the odor of musk ; fragrant. 

MUS'LIN, nm. [Fr. mousseline ; It. mussolina, mussola ; 
Sp. moselina ot musulina. This, if a compound 
word, is formed of Fr. mousse, moss, cr its root, on 
account of its soft nap, and lin, flax. The opinion 
of Lunier, that it is named froin Moussoul, in Mesopo- 
tamia, is probably unfounded.] 

A sort of fine, thin, cotton cloth, which bears a 
downy nap, on its surface. Brande, 

MUS/LIN, a. Made of muslin ; as, a muslin gown, 
MUS'LIN DE LAINE, 2. [Fr. mousseline de laine.) 
Literally, woolen muslin ; a woolen fabric of ex- 
tremely light texture, used for ladies’ dresses, &c. 
MUS$-LIN-ET’, n. A sort of coarse cotton cloth. 
MUS/MON. n. An animal esteemed a species of 
MUS'I- MON, ( sheep, described by the ancients as 
common in Corsica, Sardinia, and Barbary. Buffon, 
and other naturalists consider it to be the sheep ina 
wild state. Swainson. 
MUS'QUASH. See Muskrat. 
MUSKE'TO.” { (mus- -ké'to,) } be 
mosca, L. musca, a fly.] 

Asmall insect of the genus Culex, that is bred in 
water ; a species of gnat that abounds in marshes 
and low lands, and whose sting is peculiarly painful 
and vexatious, 

This word has been spelled in various ways, but 
Musqurto and Mosquito are mest prevalent, though 
re anglicized form MusKeto would be preferable to 
either. 

MUS'ROLE, n. [Fr. muserolle, from museau, muzzle.) 

The nose-band of a horse’s bridle. Bailey. 

MUSS, 2 A scramble; a confused struggle. Shak. 

MUS/SEL, n. A bivalve shell fish. aoe Mtscre.] 

MUS'SITE, n. [from the valley of Mussa, in Pied- 
mont. 

A pd of pyroxene of a greenish-white color ; 
otherwise called DropsipE. Dict. Nat. Hist. 
MUS’SUL-MAN,n.: pl. Mussutmans. A Mohamme- 

dan, or follower of Mohammed. 

This word is said to signify resigned to.God. It is 
the dual number of moslem, of which the plural is 


The seed of a plant of the genus 


The wood of a species of tree of 


(Sp. and Port. 
mosquito, from Sp. 


moslimim. Brande. 
MUS-SUL-MAN’'I€, a. Pertaining to Mussulmans, 

or like them or their customs, Dumas. 
MUS/SUL-MAN-ISH, a. Mohammedan. Herbert. 


MUS/SUL-MAN-LY, adv. In the manner of Mus- 

sulmans. 

MUST,>».i, [Sax. most; D, moeten, moest ; Sw. maste ; 
G. milssen. 
No variation to express person, time, or number. Its 
primary sense is, probably, to be strong or able, as it is 
rendered in Saxon; from pressing, straining. Class 
Ms, No. 25. Ch@nd No. 31.] 

1. To be obliged ; to be necessitated. It expresses 
both physical and moral necessity. A man must eat 
for nourishment, and he must sleep for refreshment. 
We must submit to the laws or be exposed to pun- 


It is used as an auxiliary verb, and has |. 


ee ee eee Ti 


ishment. A bill in a legislative body must have tliree 
readings hefure it enn pase to be enacted, 

2. [t expresses moral fitne&s or Prupriety, as neces 
sary or essential to the character or end provosed 
“Dencons must be grave; “a bishop must lave a 
good report of them that are without.”? 1 Tun. tii. 

MUST, nxn. [L. mustum; Sax. must; It. Sp. and Port. 
mosto Russ, mst; Fr. mofitt; D. and G. most; Heb. 
anc Ch, sn, to ferment. Class Ms, No. 38.] 

Wine pressed from the grape but not fermented. 

Brande. 

MUST, »v. t. [Fr. moisi, moldy; Ir. musgam, to be 

musty. Qu. W. muws, of a strong scent.] 

To make moldy and sour. 

MUST, »v. &. 
fetid smell. 

MUS’TAE€, n. A small tufted monkey. 

MUS-TAC HE’, cane -tish’,) m s. Fr. moustaches 3 

MUS- TACH’ES, n. pl. Sp. mostacho, a 
whaskergIt. mostacchio; Gr. yvorag, the upper lip, 
and the hair growimg on it.] 

Long hair on the upper lip, 

MUS- TACH’LO, (mus-tash‘o,) n. {It.] The same as 
Mustacur. 

MUS-TACH'IG-ED, a, Having mustachios, 

MUS’TARD, 2. (ht. mostarda; Fr. moutarde; Arm. 
mustard; Port. mostarda; Sp. mostaza ; W. muwstarz; 
mws, that has a strong scent, and tarz, a breaking 
out. 

A plant of the genus Sinapis, and its seed, which 
has a pungent taste, and is a powerful irritant. It is 
used externally in cataplasms, and internally as a 
diuretic and irritant, Encye. 

MUS-TEP’, { n. The child of a white persen and a 

MES-TEE’, quadroon. West Indies, 

MUS/TE-LINE, a. [L. mustelinus, from mustela, a 
weasel, 

Pertaining to the weasel or animals of the weasel 
family, constituting the genus Mustela of Linneus ; 
as, a musteline color. 

MUS’‘TER, v. t. [G. mustern, D. monsteren, Sw. mon: 
stra, Dan. mynstrer, to muster; It. mostrare, Sp. and 
Port. mostrar, Fr. montrer, L. monstro, to show. 
Either x has heen lost in some of these languages, 
or it is not radical in the Latin.) { 

1, Properly, to cullect troops for review, parade, 
and exercise ; but, mm general, to collect or assemble 
troops, persons, or things. The officers muster their 
soldiers regularly , they muster all their forces. The 
philosopher musters all the wise sayings of the 
ancients, Spenser. Locke. Tillotson, 

2. To muster up; to gather or obtain, usually with 
some difficulty ; as, to wuster up courage. 

To muster troops tnto xercice,13 tu inspect and enter 
them on the muster-roll wf the army.— To muste? 
troops out of zervice, Is to inspect and enter them on 
a inuster-roll, «.ccording to which they receive pay 
for the last time, and are dismissed. Cutler. 

MUS'/TER, v.i. To assemble; to meet in one place. 

MUS'TER, n. [It. and Port. mostra, a show or muster ; 
Sp. muestra, a pattern, a model, a muster-roll ; G. 
muster, @ pattern, a sample; D. monster ; Dan. myn 
ster; L. monstrum, a show or prodigy. ] 

1. An assembling of troops for review, or 2 review 


Mortimer. 
To grow moldy and sour; to contract a 


of troops under arins. Encyc. 
2. A register er roll of troops mustered. 
Ye publish the mustere of your own bands, Hooker. 


3. A collection, or the act of collecting. 
Ainsworth, 
To pass muster ; to pass without censure through a 
muster or inspection. South, 
MUS/TER-BOOK, n. A book in which forces are 
registered. Shak. 
MUS’TER- ED, pp. Assembled, as troops for review. 
MUS'TE ER-FILE, n. The same as a muster- wal i 
ha. 
MUS’TER-MAS-TER,n. One who takes an account 
of troops, and of their arms and other military ap- 
paratus. The chief officer of this kind is called 
muster-master-general. Encyc. 
MUS’TER-ROLL, x. A roll or- register of the troops 
in each company, troop, or regiment. Brande, 
MUS'TI-LY, adv. [from musty.] Moldily ; sourly. 
MUS/TI- NESS, n, The quality of being musty or 
sour ; moldiness ; ; damp foulness. Evelyn. 
MUS’TY, a. [from must.] Moldy ;. sour; foul and 
fetid ; as, a musty cask; musty corner straw ; musty 

2. Stale ; spoiled by age. {books. 

The proverb 1s somewhat musty. Shak, 

3, Having an ill flavor; as, musty wine. Pope. 

4. Dull; heavy ; spiritless, 

usty and unfit for conversation, 

That he may not grow musty pore 

MU-TA-BIL'I-TY, n. [Fr. mutabilité ; It. mutabilitd ; 
L. mutabiltas, from mutabilis, muto, to change. ] 

1, Changeableness ; susceptibility of change ; the 
quality of being subject to change of alteration, either 
in form, state, or essential qualities. 

Plato confesses that the bearers nnd the frame of tne world are 

corpores!, sud therefore subject to mutability. Stillingfleet, 

2, The state of habitually or frequently changing. 

3. Changeableness, as of mind, disposition. or will ; 
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MUT 


inconstancy ; instability ; as, the mutability of opin- 
ion or pu ee 

MO’ "TA-BLE, ¢ . [It. mutedile ; L. mutabilis, from muto, 
to chango, W. mudaw. See Mzw. 

1, Subject to change; changeable; that may he al- 
tered in form, qualities, or nature. Almost every 
thing we see on earth is mutable; substances are 
mutable in their form, and we all Know by sad ex- 
perience how mutable are the conditions of life. 

9, Inconstant; unsettled; unstable ; susceptible 
of change. Our opinions and our purposes are 
mutchle, ) 

MO/TA-BLE-NESS,n Changeableness ; mutability ; 
instability. 

MU’/TA-BLY, adv. Changeably. 

MU’TAGE, 2. A process for checking the fermenta- 
tion of the must of grapes. Ure. 

MU-TA/TION, n, [L. mutatio.] 

1. The act or process of changing. 

2, Change; alteration, either in form or qualities. 

The vicisritnde or mutations in the superior glube are no fit mat- 

ter for this present argument Bacon, 
[L.] 


MU-TA' TIS MU-TAN DIS, 
changes being ma‘le. 

MOTE, at [L. mutus: W. mfd; Fr. muet: [t. muto; 
Sp. mudo: Ir. muite: Arm. mud or simudet.] 

1, Silent; not speaking; not uttering words, or 
not having the power of utterance; dumb. Wute 
mny express temporary silence, or permanei.t ina- 
bility to speak. 

To th2 mute my speceh ts lost. Dryden. 

In this phrase, it denotes unable to utter words. 
More generally, it denotes temporarily silent; as, all 


Gat mule. 
All the heavenly choir stood mute. 


The necessary 


Milton. 


2. Uttering no sound ; as, mute sorrow. 
3. Silent: not pronounced ; as, 2 mute letter. 
MOTE, ». A person who can not speak, or who re- 
mains silent ; as, a mute in a play. 
2. In law, a person that stands speechless when he 
ought to answer or plead. 
3. In Turkey, a dumb officer who acts as execu- 
tioner of persons of high rank. Brande. 
4. In England, a person employed by undertakers 
_ to stand before the door of a house in which there is 

@ corpse. 

5. In grammar, a letter that represents no sonnd ; 
@ close articulation which intercepts the voice. Mutes 
are of two kinds, pure and impure. The pure mutes 
fnstantly and entirely intercept the voice, as, k, p, 
and f,in the syllables ek, ep, ct. The impure mutes 
{intercept the voice less suddenly, as the articulations 
are less close. Such are b, d, and g, as in the sylla- 
bles eb, ed, eg. 

6. In must>, a little utensil of wood or brass, used 
on 2 violin to deaden or soften the counds, Busby. 
MOTE, vi [Fr. mutir.] 

To eject the contents of the bowels, as birds. 


B. Jonson. 

MOTE, n. The dung of birds. Hudibras. 
MOTE’LY, adv. Silently ; without uttering words or 

sounds, Milton. 


MUTE’NESS, rn, Silence; forbearance of speaking, 
MO’TI-LATE, »v. t=. [L. mutilo, probably from the root 
of meto, to cut off; Fr. mutiler ; It. mutilare.] 

1. To cut off a limb or essential part of an animal 
body. To cut off the hand or foot is to mutilate the 
body or the person. 

2. To cut or break off, or otherwise separate any 
important part, as of a statue or building. Encyc. 

3. To retrench, destroy, or remove uny material 
part, so as to render the thing imperfect ; as, to mu- 
tilate the poems of Homer, or the orations of Cicero. 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there Is none whose 
fragments are eo beautiful as those of Sappho. Addison, 


MO/TI-LA-TED, pp. or a. Deprived of a limb, or of 
an essential part. 

MOU/TL-LA-TED, } a. In botany, the reverse of Luxuri- 

M0O’TI-LATE, ant; not producing a corol, when 
not regularly apetalous ; applicd to flowers. 

Lee. Martyn. 

MO’TI-LA-TING, ppr. Retrenching a limb or an es- 
sential part. 

MU-TI-LA'TION, n. [L. mutilatio.] : 

1, The act of mutilating ; deprivation of a limb or 
of an essentiai part. 

2, Mutilation is a term of very general import, ap- 
ali to bodies, to statues, to buildings, and to writ- 
ngs; but appropriately, it denotes the retrenchment 
of a human limb or member, and particularly of the 

.malo ergans of generation. 

MO/TI-LA-TOR, n. One who mutilates. 

MO’TI-LOUS, a. Mutilated ; defective ; imperfect. Ray. 

MO’TINE, a mutineer, and MOU/TINE, to mutiny, are 
not in use. 

MU-TI-NEER’, x [Seo Mutiny.] Ono guilty of 
mutiny ; 9 person in military or naval service, who 
rises in opposition to the authority of the officers, 
who openly resists the government of the army of 
Navy, cr attempts to destroy due subordination. 

MOT‘ING, n. The dung of birds. More. 

MO'TI-NOUS, a. Turbulent; disposed to resist the 


MUT 


authority of laws and regulations in an army or na- 
vy, or openly resisting such authority. 
2. Geditious. [See Mutiny.] 

MO/TJ-NOUS-LY, adv. Ina manner or with intent 
to oppose lawful authority, or due subordination in 
military or naval service, ‘ 

MU/TI-NOUS-NESS, zx. The state of being muti- 
nous ; opposition to lawful authority among military 
men. 

MO/TI-NY, n. [Fr. mutin, refractory, stubborn, mu- 
tiner, to mutiny or rise in arms ; mutinerie, mutiny ; 
Sp. moti, a mutiny; amotinar, to excite rebellion ; 
It. mutinare, to mutiny ; Port. motim; D. muiten, mu- 
tiny, and as a verb, to mutiny, and to mew, to molt or 
cast the feathers, coinciding with the Fr. muer, Eng. 
to mew; G. meutercy, mutiny, and mausen, to mew 
or molt; Dan. myterie; Sw. mytteri, mutiny ; Arm. 
muza, to mew or molt, We see that these words, 
mutiny and mew, are from the same root as L. muto, 
to change, W. mudaw, which is radically the same 
word as I. moto, to move, Mutiny is formed from 
the French mutin, a derivative word, and mew from 
the reot or verb. So motin, in Spanish, is a deriva- 
tive, while muda, change, and Port. mudar, to change 


feathers, are directly from the verb; Eth. DL (nN 


= 


mit, to turn; Ar. lb. matau, to move or drive, 


- = 


or Lalo mata, to drive. Class Md, No. 14, 10.] 


An insurrection of soldiers or seamen against the | 


authority of their commanders; open resistance of 
officers, or opposition to their authority. A mutiny is 
properly the act of numbers, but by statutes and or- 
ders for governing the army and navy in different 
countries, the acts which constitute mutiny are mul- 
tiplied and defined ; and acts of individuals, amount- 
ing to a resistance of the authority or Jawful com- 
mands of officers, are declared to be mutiny. Any 
attempt to excite opposition to lawful authority, or 
any act of contempt toward officers, or disobedience 
of commands, is by the British Mutiny Act declared 
to be mutiny. Any concealinent of mutinous acts, 
or neglect to attempt a suppression of them, is de- 
clared also to be mutiny. 

Note. —In good authors who lived a century ago, 
mutiny and mutinous were applied to insurrection and 
sedition in civil society. But I believe these words 
are now applied exclusively to soldiers and seamen. 

MO/TI-NY,v.i To rise against lawful authority in 
military and naval service; to excite, or attempt to 
excite, opposition to the lawful commands of military 
and naval officers ; to coinmit some act which tends 
to bring the authority of officers into contempt, or in 
any way to promote insubordination. 

MUT’TER, v.i. [L. mutio, muttio, and musso, mussito ; 

allied perhaps to muse, which see. 

1. To utter words with a low voice and compressed 
lips, with sullenness or in complaint ; to grumble; to 
murmur. 


Meanthne your filthy foreigner will stare, 
And mutter to himself. 


2. Tu sound with a low, rumbling noise. 
Thick lightnings flash, the muttering thunder rolls. 


Dryden, / 


Pope. 


| MUT’TER, v. t. Toutter with imperfect articulations, 


or with a low, murmuring voice. 


Your lips have spoken lies, your tongue hath muttered perverse- 
ness, — Is, fix. 
They in sleep will mutter thelr affuire. Shak, 


MUT’TER, x. Murmur; obscure utterance. Jfilton. 
MUT’TER-ED, pp. ora. Uttered in alow, murmur- 
ing vuice. 
MUT’/TER-ER, n. A grumbler; one that mutters. 
MUT’TER-ING, ppr. ora. Uttering with a low, mur- 
muring voice; grumbling ; murmuring. 
MUT’TER-ING-LY, adv. Witha low voice; without 
distinct articulation. 
MUT’T ON, (mut/n,) x. [Fr. mouton, for moulton: W. 
molit, a wether; Arm. maud; Ir. melt. Qu. Gr. 
nXov. 
5 1. “ihe flesh of sheep, raw or dressed for food. 

2. Asheep. [But this sense is now obsolete or ludi- 
gees} Bacon. 
MUT’TON-CHOP, x. A rib of mutton for broiling, 

having the bone cut or chopped off at the small end. 
MUT’TON-FIST, x. A large, red, brawny hand. 
Dryden. 
MO/TU-AL, (mit/yn-al,) af [Fr. mutucl; L. mutuus, 
from muto, to change. 

Reciprocal ; interchanged ; each acting in return 
or correspondence to the other; given and received. 
Mutual love is that which is entertained by two per- 
sons each for the other; mutual advantage is that 
which is conferred by one person on another, and re- 
ceived by him in return. So we say, mutual assist- 
ance; mutual aversion, co NM 

And, what should most excite a mutual flame, 
Your rural cares and pleasures are the’same. Pops. 


MU-TU-AL‘I-TY, n. Reciprocation ; interchange. 


ae 


MYR 
MO’TU-AL-LY, (mit/yu-al-le,) adv. Rec. procally ; 
in the maeortde giving and receiving. fi 
The tongue and the pen smutully assist one another, Holder, 


Note. — Mutual and mutually properly refer to twu 
persons, or their intercourse ; but they may be, and 


often are, applied to numbers acting to; er or in 
MU-TU-A‘TION, n. [1., mutuatio.] [concert 
The act of borrowing. [ Little used. Hall, 
MO’TULE, (mit/yule,) x [Fr.. matte 
In architecture, a projecting block under the corona 


of the Doric cornice, in the same situation as the 


modillion of other orders. Gloss. of Archit. 
MUX, 7. For Mucs. Dirt. Grose. 
MUX'Y, a. Dirty ; gloomy. Lemon, 


MUZ'‘ZLE, n. ae museau, muzzle or snout; Arm. 
musell; probably from the root of mouth.] 

1, The mouth of a thing; the extreme or end for 
entrance or discharge ; applied chiefly to the end of 
a tube, as the open end of a common fusee or pistol, 
or of a bellows, 

2 The projecting mouth and nose of an animal, 
as of a horse. 
neice A fastening for the mouth which hinders from 

ting. 

With golden muzzle all their mouths were bound. Dryden. 

MUZ’ZLE, v.t. To bind the mouth; to fasten the 
mouth to prevent biting or eating. 

Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn, — 

leut. xxv, 
2, To fondle with the mouth close. [LZow.] 
3. To restrain from hurt. 


My dagger muzzled, Shak, 
MUZ/ZLE, v. % To bring the mouth near. 
The bear muzzles and smells to him. L’Estrange. 


MUZ/ZLED, pp. Fastened by the mouth to prevent 
biting or eating. 

MUZ'ZLE-LASH/ING, 2. The lashing by which the 
muzzle of a gun is secured to the upper part of the 

ort in a ship. F 

MUZ’/ZLE-RING, n. The metalline ring or circle 
that surrounds the mouth of a cannon or gther piece. 

MUZ’'ZLING, ppr. Fastening the mouth. 

MUZ/ZY, a [from muse] Absent in mind; be- 
wildered. [Wot in use.] 

MY, pronom. adj. {Contracted from migen, mine. Me 
was originally mig, and the adjective migen. So in 
L. meus. See Miwe.] 

Belonging to me ; as, this is my book. Formerly, 
mine was used before a vowel, and my before a con- 
sonant ; my is now used before both. We say, my 
book ; my own book ; old friend. fine is still 
used after a verb; as, this book is mine. 

MYL/O-DON, n.* An extinct edentate animal, allied 
to the megatherium. Lyell. 

MYN/CIIEN, x Anun. [Obe.] 

MYNCH’ER-Y,n. The Saxon name for a nunnery ; 
a term still applied to the ruins of certain nunneries 
in England. Gloss. of Archit. 

MYN-HEER’, 2. [D., my lord or master.] A Dutch- 


man. 

MY-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, a. [See Myocnaruy.] Per- 
taining to a description of the muscles. 

MY-OG’/RA-PHIST, x. One who describes the mus- 
cles of animals, 

MY-OG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. pus, wvos,a muscle, and 
ypadw, to describe.] : 

A description of the muscles of the body. 
MY-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. [See Myorocy.] Pertaining 

to the description and doctrine of the muscles, 

MY-OL/O-GIST, n. One who is versed in myology, 
or who treats of the subject. 

MY-OL/0-GY, nx. [Gr. pes, pvos, muscle, and Aoyos, 
discourse. 

A description of the muscles, or the doctrine of 
the muscles of the human body. Cheyne, Encye. 
MY’‘OPE, n.; pl. My’orrs. [Gr. powy; puw, to shut, 

and wv, the eye.] 

A short-sighted person. Adams, 
MY/O-PY, x. Short-sightedness. Encye, 
MY-OT’O-MY, 2. [Gr. pus and ropn, @ cutting.) 

A dissection of the muscles, 

MYR’‘I-AD, (mir’o-ad,) n. [Gr. pvptas, from puptos, 
extreme, innumerable ; + myr, that is, infinite, 
fluctuating, ants, emmets; myrz, Infinity, a myriad, 

ten thousand. Hee we see the origin of the Gr, 
propos, prong, an ant, so named from numbers or 
motion. See Fervent.] 

1, The number of ten thonsand. 

2, An immense number, indefinitely. Milton, 
MYR’I-A-GRAM n. [Gr pvptu, ten thousand, 
MYR'I-A-GRAMME,} and ypappa.] 7 

A French weight equal to ten thousand grams 

ten kilograms, or 22.0485 Ibs. avoirdupois. 


Lunier. JifeCulloch, 
MYR-I-AL'I-TER,) n. [Gr. pupia and derpa, @ 
MYR'I-A-LI-TRE,{ pound.] 

A French mensure of capacity containing tep 
thousand )iters, or 610,280 cubic inches, about 42 
hogshcads of English wine measure. JMcCulloch. 

MYR-I-AM‘E-TER how [Gr. pupra, ten 
MYR'I-A-ME-TRE, (-mi-ter,)} thousand, and per 
pov, Measure. ] f 
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In the new system of French measures, the length 
of ten thousand meters, equal to 6 miles, 1 furlong, 
and 29 rods of our long measure. cCulloch. 


MYR/I-A-POD,n. [Gr. pvpta, ten thousand, and qodes, 


) 


fce:. =- 
Ges of an order or class of insects having many 
feet or I>gs. Bell. 


MYR/L-ARERA, (mir/o-trk,) n. [Gr. pvpra, ten thou- 


gand, and apxos, chief.] 
A captain or commander of ten thousand men. 


MYR'I-ARE, n. [Gr. pvpca and are, L. area.) 


A French linear measure of ten thousand acres, or 
100,000 square meters, nearly 247 English acres. 
McCullock. Lunier. 
MYR/I-CIN, 2, The substance which remains after 
bees:wax, or the wax of the Myrica cerifera of South 
Africa, has been digested in alcohol. It is in fact 
one of the proximate principles of wax. It differs 
from cerin, the other proximate principle, in being 
incapable of being converted into a soap by caustic 
potassa. Dr. John. 
MYR-I-O-LOG‘I€-AL, a. Relating to a myriologue. 
MY2-I-OL’O-GIST, n. One who composes or sings a 
myriologue, usually or always a female. 
ieee n. [Gr. pvptos, extreme, and 
Op OS. 
fa modern Greece, an extempo funeral song, 
composed and sung on the death of a friend, 
MYR-I-O-RA’MA,n. [Gr. pvpcos, infinite, and opaw, 
to sce. 


NAB 


ceolate evergreen Jeaves. It has numerons small, 
palo flowers froin the axils, singly on each footstalk, 
The ancients considered it sacred to Venus. 
P. Cyc. Loudon, 
MYR/TLE-BER-RY, #. The fruit of the myrtle. 
MYR/TLE-WAX, nx. A concrete oil or vegetable 
wax, produced by certain plants called Myaica, or 
CanDLEBERRY- MYRTLE. Encyc. Amer. 
MY/RUS, x. A species of conger-eel, found in the 
Mediterranean, Anguilla myrus. Ash. P. Cyc. 
MY-SELF’, pron. A compound of my and ‘self, used 
after I, to express emphasis, marking emphatically 
the distinction betwecn the speaker and another 
ae 3 as, I myseif will do it; I have done it 
myself. 
2. In the objective case, the reciprocal of L I will 
defend myself. 
3. It is sometimes used without J, particularly in 
poetry. 
Myself shall mount the rostrum in his f&vor. Addison. 
MYS-TA-GOG‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to the interpre- 
tation of mysteries. 
MYS’/TA-GOGUF, (mys’ta-gog,) x. [Gr. pusns, one 
initiated in mystertes, and a) wyos, & vnc 
1. One who interprets mysteries, le 
2. One that keeps church relics, and shows them 
to strangers. Bailey. 
MYS-TE’/RI-AL, a. Containing a actor gd enigma. 


. Jonson. 


Views of objects in numbers indefinite ; sections MYS-TE/RLAREH, n, [Gr. wusnptov, mystery, and 


80 contrived that they may be.combined into pictures 
to an indefinite extent, 

MYR/MI-DON, (mur’me-don,) 2 [Gr. propndwy, a 
multituds of ants ; W. myr; qu. so called from their 
numbers or from their industry.] 

Primarily, the Myrmidons are snid to have been a 
people on the borders of Thessaly, who accompanied 
Achillcs to the war against Troy. Hence the name 
came to signify a soldier of a rough character, a des- 
perate soldicr or ruffian under some daring leader. 

eee NAN ,»@ Like or pertaining to myrmi- 

ons. 

MY-ROB/A-LAN, x. [L. myrobolanum; Gr. pupc- 
Badavos ; uvpov, unguent, and Gadavos, a nut. | 

A dried fruit which is a drupe, brought from the | 
East Indies, of which there are several sorts, ali 
slightly purgative and astringent, but net now used 
in medicine, They are the produce of severai species 
of Terminalia, and of one species at least of Phylian- 
thus. The term myrobalan, then, comprehends sev- 
eral different fruits. Parr. Ce 

MY-ROP’O-LIST, n. [Gr. pvpoy, unguent, and rwAsw, 


to sell.] 
One that sells unguents. [Little used.] 
MYREH, (mur,) 2. myrrha; Gr. puppa or opvpva ; 


We 
. Bp. and It. mirra; Fr. he; Arabic, from 
' marra, ta be bitter. Class Mr.) % ae 
! An inspissated sap that comes in the form of drops 
or globules of various colors and sizes, of a prett 
strong but agreeable smell, and. of a bitter taste. It 
is imported from Egypt, but chiefly from the southern 
or eastern of Arabia. As a medicine, it isa 
good stomachic, antispasmodic, and cordial. It is 
the produce of a species of Balsamodendron. 
Parr. Fourcroy. Encye. 
MYR/RHINE, (-rin,) a. [L. myrrhinus.]} 
Made of the murrhine stone, or fluorid of calcium, 
i. e., fluor spar. [See Munauine.] Milton. 
MYR/TI-FORM, a. [L. myrtus, myrtle, and form.] 
Resembling myrtle or myrtle berries. 
MYR/TLE, (mur’tl,) 2. [L. myrtus ; Gr. pvpros.] 

‘A plant of the genus Myrtus, of several species. 
The common myrtle rises w'th a shrubby, upright 
stem, eight or ten feet high. Its branches form a 
close, full head. closely garnished with ovate or lan- 


7 


N is the fourteenth letter of the English alphabet, and 
an articulation formed by placing the end of the 
tongue against the root of the upper teeth. It is an 
imperfect mute, or semi-vowel, and a nasal letter. 
the articulation being accompanied with a sound 
through the nose. It bas one sound only, and after 
m is silont, or nearly so, as in hymn and condemn. 

N, among the ancients, was a numeral! letter signi- 

ing 900, end with a stroke over it, N, 9000. Among 

; lawyers, N. L. stood for non liquet, the case is not’ 
clear. 


apxos, chief. 

One presiding over mysteries, 

MYS-TE’RI-OUS, a. [ee Mysrrxy.}] Obscure ; 
hid from the understanding ; not ctearly understood. 
The birth and connections of the man with the iron 
mask in France are mysterious, and have never been 
explained. 

2. In religion, obscure; secret; not revenled or 
explained ; hidden from human understanding, or 
unintelligible ; beyond human comprehension. Ap- 
plied to the divine counsels and government, the 
word often implies something awfully obscure ; as, 
the ways of God are often mysterious. 

~ leet ae ae adv. Obscurely; enigmatic- 
ally. 
fe ry &@ manner wonderfully obscure and unintel- 

ble. 

MYS-T#/RLLOUS-NESS, x. Obscurity; the quality 
of being hid from the understanding, and calculated 
to excite curiosity or wonder. 

2. Artful perplexity. 

MYS/TER-IZE, v. t. To express in enigmas. 

MYS/TER-IZ-ED, pp. Expressed enigmatically, 

MysTEnY, «(fr Expressing in enigmas, 


Johnson. 


MYS/TER-Y, 2. mysterium, Gr. wusnotov, & 
secret. This word in Greek is rendered also mu- 
rium latibulum; but probably both senses are from 
that of hiding or shutting ; Gr. pvw, to shut, to con- 
ceal. 

1, 1, profound secret ; something wholly unknown, 
or something kept cautiously concealed, and there- 
fore exciting curiosity or wonder; such as the smye- 
tery of the man with the iron mask in France. 

2. In religion, any thing in the character or attri- 
butes of God, or in the economy of divine provi- 
dence, which is not revealed to man. 

President Moore. 

3. That which is beyond human comprehension 
until explained. In this sense, mystery often conveys 
the idea of something awfully sublime or important ; 
something that excites wonde?. 

Great is the mystery of godliness. —1 Tim. fil. 

Having made know» to us the mystery of his will. — Eph. L 

Wo speak the wisdom of God in a mystery. —1 Cor. fi. 

4, An enigma; any thing artfully made difficult. 

5. A kind of rude drama, of a religious character, 
called & mystery, or miracle, because it re; 


N. 


In commerce, No. is an abbreviation of the French 
sombre, and stands for number. 
N. B. stands for L. nota bene, observe well. 


N. 8. stands for new style. 
NAB, x. The summit of a mountain or rock. peel 
NAB, v.t% [Sw. nappa; Dan. rapper; G. and D. knap- 
pen. See Knar.] 
To catch suddenly ; to serge Be sudden grasp or 
thrust ; @ word little used, and iz low language. 


NAB’BED, pp. Caught suddenly. 
NAB'BING, ppr. Seizing suddenly. 


-MYTH, x. 


NAC 


the mysterious doctrines of Christianity, or its early 
miracles. Bp. Percy. 

G. A trade; a calling; any mechanical occupation 
which supposes skill or knowledge peculiar to those 
who carry it on, and therefore a secret to others. 

he word, in the latter sense, has been supposed 
to have a different origin from the foregoing, vies Fr. 
metier, Norm. mestier, business, trade, occupation, as 
if from Norm. mestie, master. But this is probably 
incorrect. ] 

7. The mysteries, among the ancients, were a kind 
of secret religious worship, to which none were ad- 
mitted except those who had been initiated by certain 
Cees ceremonies, 

MYS/TI€, x One who holds the doctrines of mysti- 
MYS’TIE, * [cism: 
MYS’TIE-AL, ] 

1, Obscure ; hid; secret. ee 

2. Sacredly obscure or secret ; remote from human 
comprehension. 

God hath revealed a way mystics! and supernatural Hooker, 

3. Involving somé secret meaning; allegorical ; 
emblematical ; as, mystic dance ; mystic Babylon. 


Milton. Burnet. 
MYS/TI€-AL-LY, ado. In a manner or by an act im- 
lying @ secret meaning. 


p Donne. 
MYS’TI€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of being mystic 

al, or of involving some secret meaning. 
MYS/TI-CISM, x. Obscurity of doctrine. 

2. The doctrine of the Mystics, who profess a pure, 
sublime, and perfect devotion, wholly disinterested; 
and muintain that In calm and holy contemplation 
thy bave direct intercourse with the divine Spirit, 
and acquire a knowledge in divine things which ig 
unattainable by the reasoning faculty. Murdock, 

MYS/TIES, ex. pl. A class of religious people who pro- 
fess to have direct intercourse with the Spirit of God 
in calm and holy contomplation, and to receive sucb 
impressions as are true religious knowledge. 

MYS-TI-FI-CA/TION, wn. The act of rendering any 
thing mysterious. 

MYS/‘TI-FI-ED, pp. Involved in mystery so as to 
mislead. 

MYS/TI-FY, v. ¢ To involve in mystery so as to 
mislead. 

MYS’TI-FY-ING, ppr. Involving in mystery so as to 

[Gr. pvOos. mislead, 

A fictitious or fanciful narrative, having an analo- 

more or less remoto to some real event. Fosbroke. 


MYTH’I 
MYTHICAL, } @ [from Gr. pvOos, a vale 4 
uckfor 


Fabulous. 
MYTH’I€-AL-LY, adv. By means of mythical fables 
or allegories. 


MY-THOG/RA-PHER, x. [Gr. pvOos and ypagw.) 


A composer of fables. 
MYTH-O-LOG’I6, «. [See MyrtHotocr.] Re- 
{ lating to mythology ; fabus 


at can espe 

ous, 

MYTH-O-LOG’I€-AL-LY, edv. In a way suited to 
the syetem of fables. 

MY-THOL’O-GIST, » One versed in mythology; 
one who writes on mythology, or explains the fables 
of the ancient pagans. Norris. 

MY-THOL/O-GIZE, v. & To relate or explain the 
fabulous history of the heathen. 

MY-THOL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. ufos, @ fable, and Aoyos, 
discourse.] 

A system of fables, or fabulous opinions and doc- 
trines, respecting the deities which heathen nations 
have supposed to preside over the world, or to influ- 
ence the affairs of it. 

MY/THO-PLAS&M, 2. A narration of mere fable. 

MYT’I-LITE, wn. [Gr. puredos, & kind of shell.] 

In geology, @ petrified muscle or shell of the genus 


a. [L. mysticuss Gr. puorixos. 


ee rae [¢ Kirwan. 
m, fr. pvtog. 
A fiab of the, mulles ihe sh, 


NA€/A-RAT, x. [Sp. necar, mother of pearl.) 
1. A pale red color, with a cast of orange. 
2. Fine linen a cans a! this color. 
NACK’ER or NA’ eo Nacne. 
NA‘ERE, (na/ker,) x. [Fr.] A beautiful iridescent 
substance which lines the interior of some shells, 
and is most perfect in the mother-of-pearl. 


NA/ERE-OUS, «, [See Naczz.] Having an irides- 
cent luster like vind mother-of- Brande. — 
NA‘ERITE, x, [Seo Nacrz.] A mineral consisting 


of fine pearly scales, and having @ feel. It 


N. is used as an abbreviation of north. N. E.| NA/BOB, x. A deputy or viceroy in India; : 4 
stands for north-east; N.V7. for northwest; N. N.E.| a subordinate provincial governor under a su dar; resembles some white or green white sores af 
for north-north-cast; N. N. W. for north-north-west,| hen talc, but contains alumina in 
&c, 2k man of great wealth. ca, instead of magnesia. 
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MA/DIR, ». [Ar pe, from 7b ratara, to be 


- 


like, proportional, corresponding to, opposite]. 


NAM 


3. Plainness ; openness to view. 


Shak. 


To uncover nakedness, in Scripture, is to have in- | NAM/ING-LY, 


cestuous or unlawful commerce with a female. 
NA/KEB, «x. [€p. nacar; It. nacchera; Fr. nacre.) 
Mother of pearl or nacre, which see. 


That point of the heavena or lower hemisphere di- NA/EYR, x. A wandering pain passing from one limb 
Schenk, 


rectly opposite to the zenith ; the point directly under 
the place where we stand. 
NA'DLE-STEIN, n. [G. nadel and stein.] 


Needle-stone ; rutile. Ure. 
sift n [L. novus] Dryden, 
spot. 
NZ’VOSE, a. Spotted ; freckled. 
NAPE, i nm Akind of tufted sea-fowl. Chalmers, 
NAFF, 


NAG, 2. A small horse; a horse in general, or rather 


a sprightly horse, )Estrange. 
“__ 2. A paramour, én contempt. Shak. 
NAG’GY,a. Contentious, MN, of Eng. 


NA’‘IAD, a nm. [Gr vatades, naiads, from vaw, 
to flow. 
? In mythology, a water rtymph ; a female deity that 
Leer over rivers and springs. 
NA‘IA-DRz, (ai/ya-deos,) ‘tpl Water nymphs ; na- 
- fads. [See Narap.] 
' 2. In conchology, a family of fresh-water bivalves. 


P. Cyc. 
3. In botany, an order of indogenous aquatic plants. 
Pi 


. Cyc 

NAIL, 2. [Sax. nagel; Sw. G. and D, nagel; Dan. 

nagles Russ. nagot; Sans. naga, or nakha. If the 

word was originally applied to a claw or talon, the 

Lrbecay J sense may be to catch, or it may be «@ 
cnt. 

1. The claw or talon of a bird or other animal. 

2. The horny substance growing at the end of the 
human fingers and toes. 

3. A small pointed piece of metal, usually with a 
head, to be driven into a board or other piece of tim- 
ber, and serving to fasten it to othertimber. The 
larger kinds of instruments of this sort are called 
Brixes; end a long, thin kind, with a flattish head, 
is called a Bran. 

. “* stud or boss ; a short nail with a large, broad 

ead. i 

5. A measure of length, being two inches and a 
quarter, or the sixteenth of a yard. 

On the nail; in hand; immediately ; without de- 
ley or time of credit ; as, to pay ‘money on tne nail, 


Swift. 
ze hit the nail on the head ; to hit or touch the exact 
nt. 
NAIL, v. t To fasten with nails; to unite, close, or 
make compact with nails, 

2 To &tud with nails. 

The rivets of your arms were nailed with gold. Dryden. 

3. To stop the vent of a cannon; to spike. 

NAIL/ED, pp. Fastened with nails; studded. 

NALI/ER, 2. One whose occupation is to make nails, 

NAiIL/ER-Y, n. A manufactory where nails are made. 

NAIL/ING, ppr. Fastening with nails; studding. 

NA/IVE, (né/éve,) a. [Fr.] Having native or unaf- 
fected simplicity ; ingenuous. 

NAIVE-LY, adv. [Fr. natf, from L. nativus.] 

With native or unaffected simplicity. 

NIV E-TEH, (né/éy-ta,) 2. Native simplicity; unaf- 

~ ferted plainness or ingenuousness. Gray. 

NA/KED, a. [Sax. nacod; G. nacket, nackt: D. naakt; 
Bw. naken; Dan. ndgen; Russ. nagei, nagost, and 
magota, nakedness; Ir. nochta, open, discovered ; 
nochduighe, naked ; nochduighim, to strip. Class Ng, 
No. 5, 10, 47, and 15, 16. 

1. Not covered ; bare; having no clothes on; as, a 
naked body, or a naked limb. 

2. Unarmed ; defensele 1; open; e: posed ; having 
mo means of defense or protection against an ene- 
my’s attack, or against other injury. 

Behold my bosom naked to your swords, Addison. 

3. Open to view ; not concealed’; manifest, Heb. 

4, Destitute of worldly goods, Jobi iv, 

5. Exposed to.shame and disgrace. Ezod. xxxii. 

6. Guilty and ‘exposed to divine wrath. Reo. iii. 

7. Plain; evident; undisguised ; without exagger- 
ation ; as, the naked truth, 

8. Mere; bare ; simple ; wanting the necessary <1- 
ditions. God requires of man bomething besides the 
naked belief of his being and his word. 

9. In botany, destitute of the customary covering; 
as a flower without a calyx, a stem without 
leaves, &c. 

10. Not assisted by glasses ; as, the naked eye, 

Naked flooring, in carpentry, is the timber-work 
which supports a floor. Guwilt. 

NA/KED-LY, edv. Without covering. 
2. Simply ; barely; merely ; in the abstract. 
3. Evidently. Holder. 
NA/KED-NESS, n, Want of covering or clothing; nu- 
dity ; bareness, . 
gay mn of Canaan, saw the nakednese of his father. ~ 


2. Want of means of defenre. 
To ase oplees to sve the nakedness of the land aro ye coine. — 


to another. 
NALL, 2. [Dan. naal, a needle.) 
An awl, such as collar-makers or shoemakers use. 
jet used, or local.] : Johnson. 
NAM’BY-PAM/BY, x. oré term applied to that 
which ie contemptible for affected prettiness. 
: Smart. 
NAME, 2. [Sax. nama; D. naam ; G. name ; Sw. namn; 
Dan. navn; Ice. nafn; L. nomen; Gr. ovoua; It. and 
Port. nome; Sp. nombre; Fr. nom; Pers. re 
namah: Bans. and Hindoo, nama, rom; Malay an 
Bengalee, namma; Ostiak, nemen. Qu. Heb. 0N2.] 
1. The* by which a thing is called; the sound or 
combination of sounds used to express an idea, or 
any material substance, quality, or act; an appella- 
tion attached to a thing 7 customary use, by which 
it may be vocally distinguished from other things. A 
mame may be attached to an indivicual only, and is 
then proper or appropriate, as John, Thomas, London, 
Paris; or it may be attached toa species, genus, or 
class of thinzs, as sheep, goat, horse, tree, animal, 
which are called common names, specific, or generic. 
2. The letters or characters, written or engraved, 
expressing the sounds by which a person or thing is 
known and distinguished. 
3. A person. 
They list with women each degenerate name. Dryden. 
4, Reputation ; character ; that which is commonly, 
said of.a person ; as, a good name; a bad name. 
- Clarendon. 
5. Renown; fame; honor; celebrity ; eminence; 
praise ; distinction. 
‘What men of name_resort to him? Shak, 
But in this sense, the word is often qualified by an 
epithet ; as, a great name; a mighty name. 
6. Remembrance ; memory. 
Fm Lent ele his name from under heaven. — Deut. 


7. Appearance only; sound only; not reality ; as, 
afriend in name. Rev. iii. 

8. Authority ; behalf; part; as, in the name of the 
people. When a man speaks or acts in the name of 
another, he does it by their authority or in their be- 
half, as their representative. 

9. Assumed character of another. 

Had forgéd a treason In my patron’s name, Dryden, 

10. In Scripture, the name of God signifies his titles, 
*is attributes, his will or purpose, his honor and glo- 
ry, his word, his grace, his wisdum, power, and good- 
ness, his worship or service, or God himself. 

1l. Issue; posterity that preserves the name. 
Deut. xxv. 

12. In grammar, & noun. 

To call names ; to apply opprobrious names; to call 
‘by reproachful appellations. i 

To take the name of God in vain; to swear falsely or 
profanely, or to use the nathe of God with levity or 
contempt. Ezod. xx. k 

To know by name; to honor by a particular friend- 
ship or familiarity. Ezod. xxxiii. 

ristian name; the name a person receives by bap- 
tism, as distinguished from surname. 

NAME, v.t, [Sax. naman, nemnen, Goth. namnyan, to 
call, to name, to invoke ; D. noemen; G. nennen; Sw. 
nimna; Dan. nevner.] 

1. To set or give to any person or thing a sound or 
combination of sounds by which it may be known 
and distinguished ; to cail; to give an appellation to, 

She named the child Ichabod. —1 Sam. iv. 
Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work confusion named. Milton. 

2. To mention by name ; to utter or pronounce the 
sound or sounds by which a person or thing is known 
and distinguished. 

Neither ube thyself wo the naming of the Holy One. Ecclue, 

3. To nominate ; to designate for any purpose by 
Dame. 

Thoa shek anoint to me him wk-m I name to thee. —1 Sam. 

=x’ 


4, To entitle. Milton. 
To name the name of Christ ; to make profession of 
faith in him. 2 7%. iv. 
NAMI/ED,*pp. Called ; denominated; designated by 


name. 
NAME/LESS, a. Without a name; not distinguished 
by an appellation 3 a3, a nameless star. Waller. 
2, Noting a person or thing whose name is not 
known or mentioned, Alterbury. 
NAME’LESS-LY, adv. In a nameless manner. 
NAME’LY, ado. To mention by name; particularly. 
For the excellency of the soul, namely, its power of divining 
dreams ; that several such divinations have been made, none 
can question. Addison. 
NA&AM/ER, 2. One that names or calls by name. 


NAR 
ee 

. Calling ; nominating; mentioning, 

ado. By name, 

NAN ; a Welsh word signifying what, used as an inter- 
rogative. [This word has been extensively used 
= thin 7m memory by the common pedple of New 

ngian 

NANDU, n. The American ostrich, Rhea Americana. 


NAN-KEEN’, nx. [Nankin, a Chinese word.] 

A species of cloth, of a firm tefture, from China, 
made of a sort of cotton, viz., Gossypium religiosum, 
that is naturally of a kind of yellow color, which is 
quite indestructible and permanent. This cloth is 
now imitated by the manufacturers in Great Britain, 
though with far less permanency of color. It is now 
made in Geargia of cotton raised in that State.. 

NAP, n. [Sax. hnappian. Qu. its connection with 
a 0 to lean, that is, to a) 2 
short sleep or slumber. [ Fivjow Sidney. 
NAP, »v. i. To have a short sleep; to be drowsy. , 
2. To be in & careless, secure state. Wiclif. 
NAP, x. [Sax. hnoppa, nap; It. nappa, a tassel; Ar, 


S&S 


NAM‘ING. 


- 


USS Kinabon, Class Nb, No. 20.) 


Bs pee woolly or villous substance on the surface 
of cloth. 
2. The downy, or soft, hairy substance on plants, 
3. A Enop. [ce Knor.] [ Martyn. 


NAPE, «. [Sax. tnep,a knob; Ar. wS kanaba, 


° be hard or callous, whence a callus, Class Nb, 
o, 20. 
The Eee ha joint of the’neck behind. Bacon. 1 


N4’/PER-Y,n. [Fr. nappo; It. nappa, napparie, 
Linen for ae table; table-cloths or linen c in 
general. [ Obs. 
NA/PHEW, (na’fu,) x. [L. napus, a turnip; Sax. cnep, 
a knob.] 


A plant. [See Navew.] 
NAPH‘THA, (nap’tha,) ». [L. Gr. Ch. Syr. and Ar., 


from 1285 nafata, to push out, as pustules, to throw 


out, to boil, to be angry. In Amharic, or nephi, 
from this sense, signifies a gun or musket. 

A volatile, Jimpid, bituminous liquid, of a strong, 
peculiar odor, and generally of a light-yellow color; 
but it may be rendered colorless by careful distilla- 
tion. It is very inflammable, and burns with a white 
ffame, mixed with much smoké. It is insoluble in 
water, but unites in every proportion with ab-olute 
alcohol. Turner. By long keeping it hardens into 
a substance resembling vegetable resin, and becomes 
black. 

Naphtha exudes from the earth in Persia, and, as 
is said, in the neighborhood of Babylon. Naphtha 
may be obtained by the distillation of asphalt from 
the Dead Sea, and of petroleum from Trinidad. 

Naphtha consists of carbon and hydrogen in equal 
equivalents. Thomson, 

NAPH-THAL‘I€ AC’ID, n. A crystalline product, in 
appearance resembling benzoic acid, obtained from 
paphthaline. Brande. 

NAPH’THA-LINE, (-lin,)2. A peculiar, white, crys- 
tellizable substance, deposited from naphtha distilled 
from coal tar, consisting of hydrogen and carbon. It 
is heaVier than water, has a pungent, aromatic taste, 
and a peculiar, faintly aromatic odor, not unlike that 
of the Narcissus. Brande, 

NA’PI-FORM, a [L. napus, a turnip, and forma, 

«form. 

Tading the shape of a turnip, swelled in the upper 

rt and becoming more slender below. Beck. 
NAP’KIN, n. [Fr. nape, cloth; of which napkin is a 

diminutive. ] 

1. A cloth used for wiping the hands; a towel. 

2. A handkerchief. [Obs.] Shak, 
NAP’LESS, c. Without nap; threadbare. Shak. 
NA’PLES-YEL/LOW, x. A fine yellow pigment, 

used in oil painting, also for porcelain and enamel. 
It has long been prepared in Italy by a secret process, 


Ore. 
NAP’PAL, n. Sonp rock. Pinkerton, 
NAP’PI NESS, 2. The quality of belng sleepy, or in- 
clined to take naps. y 
2. The quality of having a nap; abundance of 
nap, as on cloth. 
NAP’PING, ppr. Having a short sleep. 


NAP’PY, a. [from nap.] Frothy; spumy; as, nappy 


beer. Gay. { 
NAP!-TAK-ING, a, Taking naps, 
NAP/-TAK-ING, n. A taking by surprise, as when 


one bad not on his guard; unexpected onset, when 

one is unprepared. . 
NAR, a. Nearer [Obs] Spenser, / 
NAE/CE.INE” i n [Gr. vapen.] 


An alkaloid obtained from opium, in the form of 


‘ a 
N AME/SAKE, nm, One that has the same name asan-| white cryctalline solid, with a slightly bitter and 
other. Addison. vanic taste, ‘ 
a ne 
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WAR-CIS'/SUS, n. [L. ; Gr. vavtors. 
» J. In mythology, a beautiful youth who was enam- 
ered of his. own image as seen in a fountain, and 
was changed into the flower called by his name. 

2. In botany, a genus of flowering plants of sev- 
eral specics, comprising the daffodils, jonquils, é&c. 
They are bulbous-rooted, perennial in root, but with 
annual leaves and flower-stalks. Encyc. Purtington. 

NAR-€O'SIS, n. [Gr., infra.] The effect of a nar- 
cotic, whether medicinal or poisonous. 

NAR-COT'IE, a. [Gr. vapxwrexys, from vapKyw, to 
render torpid.] 

In medicinal doses, allaying morbid susceptibility, 
relieving pain, and producing sleep. In poisonous 
doses, producing stupor, coma, and convulsions ; 
and, if pushed to a sufficient extent, death. 7'ully. 

NAR-COT'IE, n. A medicine which, in medicinal 
doses, allays morbid susceptibility, relieves pain, and 
produces sleep; but which, in poisonous doses, pro- 
duces stupor, coma, convulsions, and, if pushed far 


enough, death. Tully. 
NAR-€OT‘IE€-AL-LY, adv. Operating after the man- 
net oF a narcotic. Whitlock. 


NAR-€OT'IE-NESS, n. The quality of operating as 
anarcotic. [JVot used. 

NAR-€OT'IE-O-A€/RID, a. In medicine, acrid-nar- 
colic; a term denoting a combination of acrid and 
narcotic propertics. 

NAR'COT-INE, (-in,) n An alkaloid obtained from 
opium, and one of its active narcotic principles. It 
is a white crystalline solid, nearly destitute of taste. 

NAR/€O-TISM, n. The effect of a narcotic, whether 
medicinal or poisonous. ydaite used.] 

NARD, nx. [L. nardus, nardum; Gr. vapcos ; from the 
Sage Phenician, Syriac, or Persian, probably the 
atter. 2 

1, A plant usually called spikenard, spica nardi; 

highly valued by the ancients, both as an article of 
luxury and of medicine. It is odorous or aromatic. 

2. An unguent prepared from the plant. ~ 
NARD/INE, (-in,) a. Pertaining to nard ; having the 

qualities of spikenard. Asiat. Res. 

NARE, n. (L. naris.] ‘ 

The nostril. [Mot tee Hudibras, 
NAR/I-FORM, a. Formed like the nose. 
NAR!/RA-BLE, a. [L. narrabilis. See Narnate.] 

That may be related, told, or narrated. [JWvt used.] 
NAR/RATE or NAR-RATE’, v.t. [1. narro: It. nar- 

rare; Sp. narrar; Fr. narrer. Class Nr, No. 2, 5, 6.] 
- 1. To teil, rehearse, or recite, as a story ; tu relate 
the particulurs of any event or transaction, or any 
series of incidents. 

} 2. To write, as the particulars of a story or histo- 
ry. We never say, to nurrate a sentence, a serinon, 
or an oration, but we narrate a story, or the particu- 
Jar events which have fallen under our observation, 
or which we have heard related. 

NAR/RA-TED, pp. Related; told. 

NAR/RA-TING ppr. Relating ; telling; reciting. 

NAR-RA’TION, x. [L. narratio. 

‘\, 1. The act of telling or relating the particulars of 
an event ; rehearsal ; recital. 
| 2. Relation ; story; history ; the relation in words 
or writing of the particulars of any transaction or 
event, or of any series of transactions or events. 

3. In oratory, that part of a discourse which re- 

cites the time, manner, or consequences of an ac- 

- tion, or simply states the facts connected with the 

NAR/RA-TIVE, a, [Fr. narratif.} [subject. 

1. Relating the particulars of an event or transac- 

tion; giving a particular or continued account. 

2, Apt or inclined to relate stories, or to tell partic- 

ulars of events; story-telling. 

But wise through time and narrative with age. Pope. 


NAR/RA-TIVE, nz. The recital of a stery, or a con- 
tinued account of the particulars of an event or 
transaction ; story. 

Cynthio was much taken with my narrative, Tatler. 


NAR/RA-TIVE-LY, adv. By way of narration, story, 
or recital. Aylife. 
NAR-RA'TOR, n. One that narmtes; one that re- 
lates a series of events or transactions. Watts, 

NAR’RA-TO-RY, a. Giving an account of events, 
‘ Howell, 
NAR/RL-FY, v. t. To relate; to give account of. : 
* Shak. 
NAR/ROW, a. [Sax. neara, nearo, nearu, nearew. I 
suspect this word and near to be contracted by the 
loss of ¢, W, nig, narrow, strait ; nigiaw,to narrow ; 
for the D. has naauw, narrow, close, G. genau, with 
a prefix. In this case, the word belongs tothe root 
of nigh ; D. naaken, to approach.] . 

1. Of little breadth ; not wide or broad; having 
little distance from side to side ; as, a narrow board ; 
Q narrow street; a narrow sea; 2 narrow hem or bor- 
der. It is only or chiefly applied to the-surface of 
flat or level bodies. ; 

2. Of little extent; very limited; as, a narrow 
space or compass, 

3. Figuratively, limited as to Means; straitened ; 
a8, 0 narrow fortune. 

4, Covetous ; not liberal or bountiful; as,a nar 
row heart. 


————— ae 


NAS 


NAT 


5. Contracted ; of confined views or sentiments; | NAS'I-FORM, ae [L. nasus; nose, and form.] 


very limited. 
The greatest understanding Is narrow, Grew, 


In this sense and the fermer, it is often prefixed 
to mind or soul, &c.; as, narruw-minded ; narrow- 
souled ; narrow-hearted. 

6. Near; within a small distance. Dryden, 

7 Close; near; accurate; scrutinizing; as, a 
narrow search ; narrow inspection. 

8. Near; barely sufficient to avoid evil; as, a nar 
1010 escape. 

NAR/ROW, n. A strait; a narrow passage 

NARROWS, x. pl. through a mountain, or a nar- 
row channel of water between one sea or lake and 
another; a sound, It is usually in the plural, but 
somctimes in the singular, Washington. Mitford. 

NAR/ROW, v. t. To lessen the breadth of ; to con- 
tract. 

A government, by alienating the affections of the people, may be 

sud w narrow its Lottuin, “ “Temple. 

2. To contract in extent; as, to narrow one’s in- 
fluence ; to narrow the faculties or capacity. 

3. To draw into a smaller compass; to contract ; 
to limit; to confine; as, to uarrow our views or 
knowledge ; to narrow a question in discussion, 

4. In knitting, to contract the size of a stocking by 
taking two stitches into one. 

NAR/’ROW, v.2. To become less broad ; to contract 
in breadth, At that place; the sea narrows into a strait. 

2. In horsemanship, a horse is said to narrow, when 
he does not take ground enough, or bear out enough 
to the ome hand or the other, Far. Dict. 

3. To contract the size of a stocking by taking two 
stitches into one. 

NAR/ROW-ED, pp. ora. Contracted ; made less wide. 

NAR’ROW-ER, n. He or that which narrows or con- 
tracts, : 

NAR/ROW-ING, ppr. Contracting ; making less broad, 

NAR/ROW-ING, n. The act of narrowing or con- 
tracting. 

2. The part of a stocking which is narrowed. 

NAR/ROW-LY, adv. With little breadth. 

2. Contractedly ; without much extent. 

3. Closely ; accurately ; with minute scrutiny ; as, 
to look or watch narrowly, to senrch narrowly. 

4, Nearly ; within a little; by a small distance ; 

5. Sparingly. fas, he narrowly escaped. 

NAR/ROW-MIND ‘ED, a. Illiberal; mean-spirited ; 
of confined views or sentiments, 

NAR/ROW-MIND’ED-NESS, zn, 
sentiments ; illiberality. 

NAR/ROW-NESS, n. Smallness of breadth or dis- 
tance from side to side; as, the narrowness of cluth, 
of a street or highway, of a stream or sea. 

2. Smallness of extent; contractedness; as, the 
narrowness of capacity or comprehension ; narrowness 
of knowledge or attainments. 

3. Smallness of estate or means of living ; pover- 
ty ; as, the narrowness of fortune or of circumstances, 

South. 

4, Contractedness ; penuriousness; covctousness, 
as, narrowness of heart, 

5. Iliberality; want of generous, enlarged, or 
charitable views or sentiments; as, narrowness of 
mind or views. 

NAR'ROW-SIGHT’ED, a. 
NAR'WAL, 
NAR/WHAL, 

The Moenodon monoceros, a cetaccous mammal 
found in the northern seas, which grows to twenty 
feet in length. The spiracle of this animal is on the 
anterior part of the skull. When, young it kas two 
tusks, but when old it has but one, which projects 
froin the upper jaw, and is straight. From this cir- 
cumstance of its having one tusk only, it has ob- 
tained the name of the Sea Usicorv or Unicorn 


Confined views or 


Having a narrow sight. 
n. [G, narwall.) 


Fisx. Pennant. Encyc. 
NAS, for Ne Has. Has not. [Obs.] Spenser. 
NA/SAL, a. 


{L. nasus, nose ; It. pode} 

Pertaining to the nose ; furmed or aflected by the 
nose ; as, a nasal sound ; a nasal letter. 

NA'SAL, n. A letter whose suund is affected by the 
nose. 

2. A medicine that operates through the nose ; an 
errhine. ° Barton, 
NA-SALI/I-TY, xn. The state or quality of being nasal. 

NA’SAL-IZE, v. t. To render nasal, as sound. 
NA'/SAL-IZ-ED, (na/zal-izd,) pp. ora. Rendered na- 
sal, as sound. 
NA'SAL-LY, adv. Ina nasal manner; by the nose, 
NAS'€AL, xn. A kind of pessary. Ferrand. . 
A pessary made of wvol or cotton, to raise the nose 
when compressed. Parr. 
NAS/CEN-CY,n. The beginning of production. 
NAS'CENT, a. [L. nascens, nascor, to be born.] 
1, Beginning to exist or to grow. 

2. In chemistry, in the act of being produced or 
evolved, as a gas, Black. 
NASE’BER-RY, x. The fruit of a tropical tree of the 
enus Achras, Loudon. 
Pelee ka a [L, nasus, nose, and cornu, 

orn. 


Having a horn growing on the nose. Brown. 
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Maving the shape of the noxe, 

NAS'TI-LY, adv. [from nasty.] Ina nasty manner; 
filthily ; dirtily. 

2. Ohscencly. _ 
Nee nm. Extreme filthijness; dirtiness 5 

th. 

2. Obscenity ; ribaldry. South, 
NAS-TUR'TIUM,) n. [L. nasturtium; quod nasuns 
NAS-TUR/TION, torqueat. Varro.] 

An American annual plant, with pungent fruit, 
belonging to the genus Tropeolum; Indian cresses, 
Botanists apply the name nasturtium to the water- 
crexs and plants allied to it. P. Cyc. 

NAS/TY,a. [Origin unknown, Qu G. zass, wet. 

1. Disgustingly filthy ; very dirty, foul, or defiled ; 


nauseous, Atterbury. 
2. Obscene. 
NA'SUTE, a, [L. nasutus.] 
Critically nice ; captions. Bp. Gauden. 


NA'TAL,‘@, [L. natalis, from naseor, to be born.] 
Pertaining to birth, The natal day is the day of 
birth or nativity. So we say, natal hour ; natal place. 


Camden. + Prior. 
NA-TAL-I''TIAL, (-ish‘al,) a, [L. natalitius, from 
NA-TAL-I/'TIOUS, (-ish/us,) i nascor, to be born.] 

Pertaining, to one’s birth or birthday, or eonsecra- 

ted to one’s nativity. welyn. 
NA'TALS, n. pl. Time and place of nativity. 
NA'TANT, a, [L. natans, from nato, to swim.] 

In botany, swimming; floating on the surface of 
water, as the leaf of an aquatic plant. 

Lee. Martyn. 

NA/TANT-LY, adv. Swimmingly ; floatingly. 

NA-TA’/TION, n. [L. natatio, from nato, to swim.] 
A swimming; the act of floating on the water 

Little used, ; Brown. 
NA-TA-TO’RI-AL, a. In ornithology, swimming, ot 
adapted to swimming ; a term applied to such birds 
as habitually live upon the water. Swainson. |; 
NA'TA-TO-RY, a. Enabling to swim. Brit. Crit. '{ 
NATCH, zn. [for Notcu.] The part of an ox between 
the luins, near the rump. Marshal. | 
NATH’LESS, adv. (Sax. natheles ; na, the, atid less, not 
the less.] \ 

Nevertheless ;- not the less; notwithstanding. 

Obs. : Milton. 
NATII/MORE, adv. [na, the, and more.] Not the 
more ; neverthe more. [Obs] Spenser. 
NA'TION, n. [T. watio, from natus, borg ; nascor, to 

be born; perhaps Heb, p32.) 

1. A body of people inhabiting the same country, 
or united under the same sovereign or government ; 
as, the English nation: the French nation. It often 
happens that many nations are subject to one govert- 
ment, in which case, the word ration usually denotes 
a body of people speaking the same language, ora 
body that has formerly been under a distinct govern: 
ment, but has been conquered, or incorporated with 
a larger nation. Thus the empire of Russia compre- 
hends many nations, as did formerly the Roman and 
Persian empires: MWVation, as its etymology imports, 
originally denoted a family or race of men descended 
from a common progenitor, like tribe, but tiy emigra- 
tion, conquest, and intermixture of men of different 
families, this distinction is in most countries lost. 

2. A great nuinber, by way of emphasis, Young. 

NA!TION-AL, (na/shun-al or nash’un-al,) a. Pertain- 
ing toa nation; as, national customs, dress, or lan- 
guage, 

2. Public; general; common to a nation; as, a 
national calamity. 

.3. Attached, or unduly attached, to one’s own 
&country. The writer manifested much national 
prejudice. He was tao national to be impartial. 

National guards; in France, the militia of the 
kingdom. 

NA'TION-AI.-ISM, (na'shun- or nash’un-,) x, The 
state of being national; nationality. 

N&A-TION-AL'L-TY, (na-shun- or nash’un-,)n. Na 
tiona! character; also, the quality of being national. 
or strongly attached to one’s own nation. Boswell. 

NA'TION-AL-IZF, (na/shun- or nash/un-,) v.t Te 
make national; to give to one the character and 
habits of anatien, or the peculiar attachments whic 
belong to citizens of the saine nation. 

NA'TION-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered national. 

NA!TION-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making national; giv: 
ing one the character and habits of a nation. 

NA!/TION-AL-LY, (na’shun- or nash’/un-,) adv. In 
regard tv the nation ; as a whole nation. 


The Jews —being nationally cepcused to God by Drenkte 


Ou 
NA'TION-AL-NESS, n. State of being national, 
NA'TIVE, a [L. natious, from nascor, natus, to be 
born, : 
1, Produced by nature; original; born with the 
being; natural; not acquired ; as, native genius ; na 
tire affections; a native talent or disposition ; nativi 
cheerfulness; native simplicity. 
2, Produced by nature ; not factitious or artificial ; 
as, natire ore; native color. 
3. Conferred by birth; as, native rights and privi. 
leges. “il 
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4. Pertaining to the place of birth ; as, native soil; | NAT’U-RAL, (nat'yu-ral.) n. An idiot; one born 


native country ; native graces, Shak, - 
5. Original; that of which any thing is made; as, 
man’s native dust. Milton. 
6. Born with ; congenial. Shak. 
NA’/TIVE, x. One born in any place is said to bea 
native of that place, whether country, city, or town. 
2. Offspring. [Wot in use.] Shak. 
3. In natural history, plants and animals are said to 
be natives of that country or place from which they 
originally came. Thus, the guinea-pig and the pota- 
to are natives of South America. Encye, Am. 
NA/TIVE-LY, adv. By birth; naturally ; originally. 


Taylor. Lightfoot. 
NA’/TIVE-NESS, nz. State of being produced by na- 
* ture. Juhnson. 


WA-TIV'I-TY, x. Birth; the coming into hfe or the 
world. The feast of Christmas 1s observed in mem- 
ory of Christ’s nativity. 

2. Time, place, and manner of birth. 

3. State or place of being produced. 

These, in their dark nativity, the dvep 
Shall yield us pregnant with miternal flame. Milton, 

4. In astrology, a representation of the positions of 
the heavenly bodies at the moment of one’s birth, 
supposed to indicate his future destinies ; as, to cal- 
culate one’s nativity. Brande, 

NAT'KA,n. A bird, a species of shrike. Pennant. 

NA’TRO-LITE, 2. A zeolite, occurring generally in 
implanted groups of glassy, acicular crystals, and in 
fibrous concretions, It consists of silica, alumina, 
and soda, and is part of the old species mesoty pe. 

Dana. 

NA’/TRON, xn. Native carbonate of soda; another of 
soda, with half more of carbonic acid, 1s called ‘T'ro- 
Ma, ¥ Dana, 

NAT’TI-LY, edv. Ina natty manner. 

NAT’TY, a, Neatly fine, spruce. [ Colloquial.] 

NAT’U-RAL, (nat/yu-ral,) a. [Fr. naturel; L. natura- 
lis, from natura, nature, from xascor, to be born or 
produced, 

1, Pertaining to nature; produced or effected by 
nature, or by the laws of growth, formation, or mo- 
tion, impressed on bodies or beings by divine power. 
Thus we speak of the natural growth of animals or 
plants; the zatural motiun of a gravitating body ; 
natural strength or disposition ; the natural heat of 
the body ; natural color; natural beauty. In this 
sense, natural is opposed to artificial or acquired. 

2. According to the stated course of things. Pov- 
erty and shame are the natural consequences of cer- 
tain vices. 

3. Not forced ; not far fetched ; such as is dictated 
by nature. The gestures of the orator are natural. 

4. According to the life ; as, a natural representa- 
tion of the face. 

5. Consonant to nature. 

Fire and warinth go together, and 20 seem to carry with them as 
natural on evidence as self-evident truths themuelves, 

Locke, 
- 6, Derived from nature, as opposed to Hazituat. 
The love of pleasure is natural; the love of study is 
usually habitual or acquired. 

7. Discoverable by reason; not revealed ; as, natu- 
ral religion. 

8. Produced or coming in the ordinary course of 
things, or the progress of animals and vegetables; 
as, a natural death; opposed to Viotent or Prema- 
TURE. 

9. Tender; affectionate by nature. Shak. 

10, Unaffected; unassumed; according to truth 
and reality. 

What can be more natura! thau the circumstances of the beha- 
vior of those women who had lost their huabands on this 
fatal day? ison. 

11. Miegitimate ; born out of wedlock ; as, a natu- 
ral son. 

12, Native ; vernacular ; as, one’s natural language. 

Swift. 

13. Derived from the study of the works of pete 
&s, natural knowledge. Addison. 

14, A natural note, in music, is that which is ac- 
cording to the usual order of the scale . opposed to 
flat and sharp notes, which are called artifical, 

Natural history, in its most extensive sense, is the 
description of whatever ’s created, or of the whole 
universe, including the heavens and the earth, and 
all the productions of the carth. But more renerally, 
natural history is limited to a description of the earth 
and its productions, including zotlugy, botany, geol- 
ogy, mineralogy, &c. 

Natural orders, in botany, are groups of genera re- 
sembling each other, 

Natural piiiesephy originally signified the study of 
nature in gonoral. In present usore, natural or me- 
chanical philosophy relatcs to the phenomena and laws 
of masses of matter, and considers those effects only 
which are not attended by any change of nature, as 
Motion, &c. It is distinguished from chemistry, 
which relares to the phenomena and laws of parti- 
cles of matter, and embraces their changes of nature. 
Olmsted. It is distinguished from intellectual and 
mora! philosophy, which respect the mind or under- | 
standing of man 1nd the qualitws of actions ' 


without the usual powers of reason or understand- 
ing. This is probably elliptical for natural fool. | 

2, A native ; an original mhabitant. e ie ed 

egh. 

3. Gift of nature ; natural quality. [Wot in use.] 

B. Jonson. Wotton. 

4. In music, a character used to restore to its natu- 
ral or usual sound a note which, according to a pre- 
vious character, would be fiat or sharp. 

NAT’U-RAL-ISM, 7. Mere state of nature. Lavington. 

2. The ductrine of those who deny a supernatural 
agency in the miracles and revelations recorded in 
the Bible, and in the grace which renews and sanc- 
tifies men. J. Murdock. 

NAT’U-RAL-IST, ». One that studies natural his- 
tury and philosophy, or physics ; one that is versed 
in natural history or philosophy. It is more gener- 
ally applied to one that 1s versed in natural history. 

age Moreen ak n. The state of being natural. 

bs, 

NAT-U-RAL-I-ZA’/TION, 2. [See Naturatize.] The 
act of investing an’alien with the rights and _ privi- 
leges of a native subject or citizen. Maturulezatwn, 
in Great Britain, is only by act of parhament. In 
the United States, it is by act of congress, vesting 
certain tribunals with the power. 

NAT’U-RAL-IZE, (nat’yu-ral-Ize,) v. t. [from natu- 
ral, nature.| To confer on un alien the rights and 
privileges of a native subject or citizen; to adopt 
foreigners into a nation or state, and place them in 
the condition of natural bern subjects. 

2. To make natural. to render easy and familiar 
by custom and habit: as, custom naturalizes labor or 
study. South. 

3. To adapt ; to make suitable ; to acclimate ; as, 
to naturalize one to a climate, 

4. To reccive or adopt as native, natural, or ver- 
nacular; to make our own ; as, to naturalize foreign 
words, 

5. To accustom ; to habituate ; as, to naturalize the 
vine to a cold climate. Gibbon, 
NAT’Y-RAL-IZ-ED, pp. ora. Invested with the priv- 
ileges of natives; rendered easy and familiar; 
adapted to a climate, acclimated , received as na- 

tive. 

NAT’U-RAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Vesting with the rights 
of native subjects; making easy; acclimating ; 
adopting. 

NAT’U-RAL-LY, (nat’yu-ral-e,) adv. According to 
nature ; by the furce or impulse of nature; not by 
art or habit. We are naturally prone to evil. 

2. According to nature , without affectation; with 
just representation ; according to life. 

3. According to the usual course of things; as, the 
effect or consequence naturally follows. 

4, Spontaneously ; without art orcultivation. Ev- 
ery plant must have grown naturally in some place or 
other. 

NAT’U-RAL-NESS, 2. The state of being given or 
produced by nature ; as, the naturalness of desire. 

South, 

2. Conformity to nature, or to truth and reality ; 

Hot affectation ; as, the naturalness of the eyebrows. 
: Dryden. 

NAT’U-RALS, n. pl. Among physicians, whatever be- 
longs naturally to an animal, opposed to Non-nat- 
of ape {* may, perhaps, be sumctimes used in the 
ein ar. 

NA’/TURE, (nat’yur,) x. [Fr. id: I. Sp. and It. na- 
tura ; from natus, born, produced, from nascor.] 

1. In a@ general sense, whatever 1s made or pro- 
duced: a word that comprehends all the works of 
God ; the universe. Of a phenix we say, there 1s no 
such thing in nature. 


And lvok through nature up to nature’s God. Pops. 


2. By 2 metonymy of the effcct for the cause, na- 
ture is used for the agent, creator, author, producer, 
of things, or for the powers that produce them. By 
the expression, “trees and fossils are produced by 
nature,”? we mean, they are furmed or produced by 
certain inherent powers in matter, or we mean that 
they are produced by God, the Creator, the Author of 
whatever is made or produced. The opinion that 
things are produced by inherent powers of matter, 
indcpendent of a supreme, intelligent Author, is 
atheism. But gencrally, men mean by zature, thus 
used, the Author of created things, or the operation 
of his power. 

3. The essence, essential qualities, or attributes, 
of a thing, which constitute it what it is, as, the 
nature of the soul; the nature of blood, the nature 
of a fluid ; the nature of plants, or of a metal, the 
nature of a circle or an angle. When we speak of 
the nature of man, we understand the peculiar con- 
stitution of his hudy or mind, or the qualities of the 
species which distinguish him from other animals. 
When we speak of the nature of a man, of an indi- 
vidual of the race, we mean his particular qualities 
or constitution , either the peculiar temperament of 
his body, or the affections of his mind, his natura! 
appetites, passions, disposition, or temper. So of 
irrational animals. 


NA-TO'RLTY, 7. 
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4. The established or regular course of things; ad 
when we say, an event is not according to nature, or 
it is out of the order of nature. Boyle. 
5. A law or principle of action or motion in a nat- 
ural body. Astone by ature falls, or peeing a 
oyle. 
6. Constitution ; aggregate powers of a body, es- 
pecially a living one. We say, nature is strong oF 
weak , nature ls nimost eahausted. Bile 
7. The constitution and appearances of things. 
The works, whether of » Painters, morallsts, or bistorla 
which are built el ep neraeel live forever, Reyaoliae 
8 Natural affection or reverence. 
Have we not seen 
The murdering son ase-nid lus parcot’s bed, 
Through violated nature force his way? Pope. 
9. System of created things. : 
He, Goding nature fust in fate, 
L Rf von nee tree and will Pope. 
10. Sért , Rpecies, kind, particular character. 
A dixjate of tnts nature caused muschicf to a king and an arch 
bante pp Dryden, 
11. Sentiments or images conformed to nature, of 
to truth and reality 
Ouly nature can please those tastes wluch are unprejudiced and 
Tefined. Addison. 
12, Birth, No man 1s noble by nature, 
NATURE, (nat’yur,) v. t. To endow with natural 
qualities. ones ut use.) Gower. 
NA/TUR-IST, nx. One who ascribes every thing te 
nature. Boyle. 
The quality or state of being pro- 
duced by nature. [4 very bad word, and not used.} 
Brown. 
NAU'FRAGE, 2. [L. naufregium ; navis,a ship, and 
rango, to break, See Wnecz, which is from thé 
same root, break, L. fractus. : A 
Shipwreck. [Wot ia use. 
NAU'FRA-GOUS, a. Causing shipwreck. 
el Taylor. 
NAUGHT, (nawt,) 2, [Sax. nahf, nauht, compounded 
of ne and aught or wiet, a creature, wight, Goth. 


Brown. 
[Litem 


niwaiht. Waiht coincides with weght, L. guid, quod 
See Avout.) This word skould not be written 
OUCHT.] 
Nothing. 


Doth Job serve God for naug? t?— Jub 1. 
Thou sellest thy people fur naught. — Pa, xilv, 
To set at naught; to slight, disregard, or despise, 
Ye have set ct naught all my counsel, — Prov, b 
NAUGHT, (nawt,) adv. In no degree. 
To wealth or sovereign power he naugh’ applied. Furrfas 
NAUGHT, (nawt,) a Bad; worthless; of no value 
or account. 
Things naught and things Indifforent, Hooker, 
It w naught, ks naught, ways the buyer. — Prov. xx 


NAUGHT'I-LY, (nawt'i-ly,) adv.. Wickedly; cor- 


ruptly. 
NAUGHT'I-NESS, (nawt/i-ness,) 2. Badness; wick- 
edness ; evil principle or purpose. 
I know thy pride and the navghanese of thy heart.—1 Sam 
Avil. 


2, Slight wickedness of children; perversenessj 
mischievousness, Dryden. Shak. Sidney 
NAUGHT’Y, (nawt’y,) a. Waicked; corrupt. 
A naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a froward mouth, 
— Prov. vi 
2. Bad ; worthless. 
The other basket had very naughty figs.— Jer. xxiv. 

3. Mischievous ; perverse ; froward ; as,a naughty 
child. Jt is now seldom used except in the lattef 
sense, -as applied to children, or in ludicrous cen: 

NAUL'AGE, xn [L. naulum.] [sure, 

The freight of passengers ina ship. [Little used. } 

NAU/MA-€HY, 2. [L. naumachia; Gr. vavpayta; 
pars, aship, and payn, fight.] 

1. Among the ancicnt Romans, a show or spectacle 
representing a sea-fight. 

2. The place where these shows were ges 

NCYCe 
NAUS/€O-PY, x. [Gr vars, a ship, and vxor-w, to 
View. 

The art of discovering the approach of ships, or 
the vicimity of land, at a distance. Maty. 
NAUSEA, (naw'shed,) 2. [L., from Gr. vavora, 

from sa’s, a ship.] 

Originally and properly, seasickness ; hence, an} 
similar vickness of the stomach, accompanied with a 
propensity to vomit, qualm ; loathing ; sqneamlish< 
ness of the stomach. 

NAU'SE-ANT, (-she-ant,) » A substance which 
roduces nausea, 
NAU'SE ATE, (naw’she-ale,) 0. % fi. nauseo. 

To become sqfieamish, to feel d 3 to be In- 
clined to reject from the stomach, 

NAU SE-ATE, (naw’she-ate,) v. 4. Io loathe ; to re 
ject with disgust. 


‘The patient nauseates and \éathes wholesome foods, Blackmore, 
Olt age, with silent pace, comes erce 


on, : 
Nauscates the prawe wich in regs Po won, Dryden. 


Swift. 


2. To affect with disgust. 
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\NAU‘SE-4-TED, pp. Rejected with disgust. 
NAU/SE-4-TING, ppr. Loathing ; rejecting with dis- 


gust, ; 
NAU'SE-A/TION, . The act of nauseating. 
NAU'SEOUS, (naw’shus,) 2. Loathsome; disgust- 


NEA 


NAV'I-GATE, o. % [L. navigo, from navis, a ship; 


Ir. snemhaim.] 
To pass on water in ships ; to sail. 


The Phenicians navigated to the extremitics of the Western 
Ocean, Arbuthnot, 


ful; disgusting; regarded with abhorrence; as, a NAV'I-GATE, v. t. To pass over in ships ; to sail on; 


nauseous drug or medicine. ‘ 
NAU'SEOUS-LY, adv. Loathsomely ; disgustfully. 
NAU'SEOUS-NESS, n. Loathsomeness; quality of 
exciting disgust; as, the nauscousness of a drug or 
‘medicine. 


The nauseousness of such company disgusts a reasonable man, 
Dryden, 


NAU’TIE, a, [L. nauticus, from nauta, a sea- 
1 is i man, from navis, a ship. See 
AVY. 


Pertaining to seamen or navigation ; as, nautical 
skill; a nautical almanac, 
NAU’TI-LITE, n. [from L. nautilus, a shell-fish.] 
A fossil nautilus. Kirwan. Dict. 
NAU'TI-LOID, a. Resembling the nautilus in form 
or shape. 
NAU’TI-LOID, n. [Nautilus and etdos.] 
That which has the furm of the nautilus, 
cee LS, n. [L.3 Gr. vavredos, from vavg, a 
ship. 

Y he name of a small genus of cephalopodous 
mollusca. The animal has the sack, eyes, parrot- 
beak, and funnel of the other cephalopods, but its 
mouth, instead of the large arms and feet, is sur- 
rounded by several circles of numerous small tenta- 
eles without cups. The shell is a spiral, sy mmetri- 
cal, and chambered shelJ, i, e. divided into several 
Cavities by partitions. Its lamine cross suddenly, 
even in the last turns of the spine, which not only 
touch the preceding oncs, but envelop them. The 
siphon occupies the center of each partition. 

Cuvier. 

2. A loose, popular name applied to the shells of 
Beveral different genera of mollusca. The animal 
which is said to sail in its shell upon the surface of 
the water, is the Argonauta Argo, very diffvrent 
from the nautilus. Perhaps nautdus may be said to 
be its poetical name. 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail. Pope. 
NAVAL, a. [L. navalis, from nevis, Gr. v-evg, a ship.] 

1, Consisting of ships ; as, a naval force or arma- 
ment. 

- 2. Pertaining to ships or to a navy; as, naval 
stores. 

‘A‘VAL OF’FI-CER, n. In a Unitcd States custom- 
house, an officer who assists the collector in col- 
lecting the customs on merchandise imported. 


Bouvier. 
(NA'VALS, n. pl. Naval affairs. 


[Not used.] 
Clarendon. 
[NA/VAREB, (na'vark,) n. 
In ancient Greece, the commander of a 


[Gr. vavapyos. 
‘a 
NA'VAREH-Y, n. [from L. navarchus, an admiral.] 
Knowledge of managing ships. Petty. 
(NAVE, xn. [Sax. nafa, nafu; Dan, nav; G. nade; Sw. 


eet. 
Mitford. 


naf. 

1. The thick piece of timber in the center of a 
wheel, in which the spokes are inserted ; called also 
the Hus or Hos. 

2, The middlo or body of a church, extending 
from tho baluster or rail of the choir to the principal 
entrance, Guilt. 

NA’‘/VEL, (na/vl,) nr. from nafa, nave ; 
D. navel; G. nabel; Dan. navle : Zend. 


mafo; Pehlavi, naf, Sans. nabha; Pers. rede) naf.] 


- The center of the lower part of the abdomen, or 
the point where the umbilical cord passes out of the 
fetus. The umbilical cord is a collection of vessels 
by which the fetus of an animal communicates 
with the parent by means of the placenta, to which 
it is attached. Encyc. 
NA'VEL-GALL, zn. A bruise on the top of the chine 
“of the back of a horse, behind the saddle, Johnson. 
‘NA/VEL-STRING, nx. The umbilical cord. [See 


Sax. nafela 
w. nafle ; 


Navet.] 
INA'VEL-WORT, n. A succulent plant of the genus 
Cotyledon. It has the appearance of house-leek. 


Miller, 
NA‘/VEW, (na‘vu,) n. [L. napus; Sax. nepe.] 
A plant, the Brassica Napus; also called the 
French turnip. It has a spindle-shaped root, less 


than tho rt Encyc. Miller. 
NA-VIC/U-LAR, a. [L. navieula, a little ship.) 
- , Relating to small ships on boats. Bryant. 


2. Shaped like a boat; cymbiform. The navicular 
bone is the scaphoid bone of the wrist... 
Core. Quincy. 
NAV'I-GA-BLE, a, [L. navagabilis, from navigo, to 
sail, from navis, a ship.] 
That may bo navigated or passed in ships or ves- 
sels; as, a navigable river. 
NAV'I-GA-BLE-NESS, } n. The quality or state of 
_ NAV-L-GA-BIL'I-TY, being navigable. 
| MAV'‘I-GA-BLY, ado. Ina navigable manner. 


NAV'I-GA-TED, pp. or a. 


NAV-I-GA'TION, x. 


NAV'I-GA-TOR, 7. 


NAWL, 2. 
NAY, adv. 


NAZ-A-RE/AN, ) 2. 
NAZ-A-RENE!, 


NAZ-A-RENE’, nr. 


NAZ!A-RITE, 1. 


NEAF, (neef,) n. 
NEAL, (neel,) v. 
si Ip 


NEAL, v.i, To be tempered by heat. 


NEAP, a. 


as, to navigate the Atlantic. 

2. To steer, direct, or manage in sailing; as, to 
navigate a ship. 
Steered or managed in 
sing on the water ; passed over in sailing. 


NAV’I-GA-TING, ppr. Passing on or over in sailing ; 


steering and managing in sailing. 
[L. naviyatio.] 

1. The act of navigating; ‘the act of passing on 
water in ships or uther vessels: the state of being 
navigable. 

2. The science or art of conductung ships or ves- 
sels frora one place to another, This comprehends 
not only the management of the sails, but the direct- 
ing and measuring of the course of ships by the 
laws of geometry, or by astronomical principles and 
observations, Brande. 

3. Ships in general, 

Arial navigction; the sailing or floating in the air 
by means of balloons, 

Inland navigation; the passing of boats or small 

vessels on rivers, Jakes, or canals, in the interior of 
a cuuntry ; conveyance by boats or vessels in the in- 
terior of a country. 
One that navigates or sails ; 
chiefly, one who directs the course of a ship, or one 
who is skillful in the art of navigation. We say, a 
bold navigator, an experienced navigator, an able 
narigalor. 


NA'VY, 2. [L navis; Gr. sans, from vew, to swim, 


L. no, nato; Sans, nau: Armenian, naw: Pers. nao- 
dan. The clements of the verb are prubably Wd, co- 
inciding with Eng. nod, L. nuto. To swim, then, is 
to move up and down. Class Nd, No. 3, 9.] 

1. A flect of ships; an assemblage of merchant- 
men, or so many as sail in company. 

The navy of Hiram brought gold from Ophir. — 1 Kings x. 


2. The whole of the ships of war belonging to a 
nation or king. The navy of Great Britain is the de- 
fense of the kingdom and its commerce. This is 
the usual acceptation of the word. 

3. The officers and men belonging to a navy. 

Smart. 
Anawl. [Wot in use.] 
[A contracted word; L. nezo; Sw. ney 
es nej, from neka, to deny; W. nac, from naca, to 
eny. 
1. No; a word that expresses negation. 
I tell you nay; but except ye repent, ye snall all likewise perish. 
— Luke xiii, 
2. It expresses also refusal. 
He that will not when he may, 
When he would he shall have nay. Proverb. 

[Tn these senses it is now rarely used ; no being 
substituted. ] 

3. Not only so; not this alone; intimating that 
something is to be added by way of amplification. 
He requested an answer; aay, he urged it. 


NAY, nxn. Denial; refusal. 
NAY, ».t. Torefuse, (Wot in use. 
NAY'WARD, xn. Tendency to denial. [Wot used.] 
Shak, 
NAY/WORD, (na’wurd,) n. A by-word ; a proverbial 
reproach ; a watchword. [Obs.] Shak. 


One of a sect of Judaizing 
Qhristians in the second century, 
who observed the Jaws of Moses, and rejected the 
commonly received Gospels, holding a peculiar one of 
their own, Murdock, 
An inhabitant of Nazareth ; one 
of the early converts to Christianity ; in contempt. 
Acts xxiv. 

A Jew who bound himself by a 
vow to extraordinary purity of life and devotion, 
: Murdock. 


NAZ/A-RIT-ISM, n. The vow and practice of a Naz- 


arite. Burder. 


NAZE, nz. A cliff or headland, same as a Ness, Smart. 


NE. $ax.] not, is obsolete. We find it in early 


English writers, prefixed to other words; as, nil, 

for ne will, will not; nas, for ne has, has not; nis, 

for ne is, is not. Spenser. 

Ice. nefi; Scot. nieve.] 

The fist. [ Obs. 

t. [Sax. anelan, to kindle.] 

‘0 temper and reduce to a due consistence by 

[See Anneat. 
(Little used. 

Bacon. 


heat. But Nrat is now rarcly used. 


See Anneac.] 


EAP, (neep,) x. [This word may belong to the root 


of neb, nib; Ice. ny, nose ; Eth. anaf.] 
The tongue or pole of a cart, sled, or wagon. 
ew Eng 
Sax. hnipan, to incline, to fall. 
Low. The neap tides are those which happen near 
the first and last quarters of the moon, when the dif- 
ference between high and low water is less than at 
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any other period in the month, They are opposed 
to spring tides. 

NEAP, x. A neap tide, [See the adjective.] 

NEAP’ED, (neept,) a. Left aground. A ship is 

BE-NEAP’ED, (-ncept,) } said to be necped when left 
aground, particularly on the hight of a spring tide, 
so that she will not float till the return of the next 
spring tide, 5 Totten. 

NE-A-POL/LTAN, a. Belonging to Naples, in Italy. 

NE-A-POL/I-TAN, n. An inhabitant or native of the 
Kingdom of Naples, 

Dear he n. Aname given to certain tides. [See 

EAP, a. 

NEAR, (neer,) a. [Sax. ner, or neara, nigher. This 
seems to be a contracted word, from nigher, the com: 
parative of neh, nih, or nich, D. naauw, G. nahe, Sw. 
nar, Dan. ner, W. nig, strait, narrow; nigiaw, to 
narrow. ] 2 

1. Nigh ; not far distant in place, time, or degree. 
Regularly, near should be followed by to, but this. is 
often Oinitted. We say, a house stands near a river ; 
a friend sits near me ; the man fell, and was near de- 
struction. 

And Jncob went near to Isanc his father, —Gen, xxvil, 

Now is our salvation nearer than wheu we believed. — Rom, xiili 

2. Closely related by blood, 

She is thy father’s near kinswoman, — Lev. xviil. 

3. Not distant in affection, support, or assistance } 

present ; ready; willing to aid. 
Call upon the Lord while he Is near. — Ts, lv, 

4, Intimate ; united in close ties of affection or con- 
fidence ; as, a near friend. } 

5. Dear; affecting one’s interest or feelings; as, & 
near concern, 

My nearest life. 

6. Close ; parsimonious. 

7. Close ; not loose, free, or rambling ; as, a version 
near the original. { 

8. Next to one; on the left; opposed to Orr ; as, 
the near horse or ox in a team, 

NEAR, adv. Almost; within a little. It 1s near twelve 
o’clock. The payment of such a sum would go near 
to ruin him. Addison. 

NEAR, v. t. To approach; to come nearer; 18, the 
ship neared the land; a seaman’s phrase. Also used 
intransitively. 

NEAR/EST, a. [superl. of near. 
rect; as, the nearest way to 
Nearer for SHortrr. 

[ This use of these words is not correct, but vay com 
mon. | 

NEAR’LY, adv. At no great distance ; not ‘rallied 


Shak, 


Shortest ; most di- 
zondon. So we usé 


2. Closely ; as, two persons nearly related or allied 

3. Intimately ; pressingly ; with a close relation td 
one’s interest or happiness. It nearly concerns us 
preserve peace with our neighbor. i 

4. Almost; within a little. The fact is nearly d 
monstrated. 

5 Ina parsimonious or niggardly manner, Bs 

NEAR/NESS, n. Closeness; small distance. Th 
nearness of a place to a market enhances the valu 
of lands, % 

2. Close alliance by blood ;. propinquity ; ns, th 
nearness of brothers and sisters, parents and children 
Ape Close union by affection; intimacy of frien 

ship. 
? 4. Parsimony ; closeness in expenses, 

NEAR/-SIGHT’ED, (neer’sit‘ed,) a. 
seeing at a small distance only. 

NEAR/-SIGHT’ED-NESS, 2. 
short-sighted, 

NEAT, (neet,) n. [Sax. neat, neten, niten, nyten; Sw. 
nét; Dan. ndd. In Sax. geneat is a herdsman. In 
Spanish, ganado is cattle, and vermin; donbtless the 
same word with a prefix. In W. cnud is a group. 
Neat coincides with the rvot of need in elements, and 
if connected with it, the sense is, a herd, or collec- 
tion, from crowding, pressing ; but this is doubtful. 

1. Cattle of the bovine genus, as bulls, oxen, an 
cows. In America, this word is used in composition, 
as in neat’s-tongue, neat’s-foot oil, and tautologically, 
in neat-cattle, 

2. A single cow. Tusser. 

NEAT, a. [It. netto; Sp. neto; Fr. net; Arm..neat, or 
nect; L. nitidus, niteo, to shine, to be clean, fair, or 
fine; W. nith, pure ; nithiaw, to purify, to winnow.} 

1. Very clean; free from foul or extraneous mat- 
ter; as, neat clothes. Tho vessels are kept neat; the 
woman keeps her house very neat. 

2. Pure ; free froin impure words and phrases; as, 
a neat style, 

3. Cleanly ; preserving neatness ; as, 4 neat woman,’ 

4, Pure; unadulterated ; as, neat wine. [ Obs.] 

Chapman. 

5. Free from tawdry appendages, and well adjust? 
ed ; as, a neat dress, 

6. Clear of the cask, case, bag, box, &c; as, near 
weight. It is usually written Net or Nett. 

NEAT’HFRD, n. [Sax. neathyrd.] 

A person who has the care of cattle; a cow-keep- 
er. en, 
NEAT'LY, adv. With neatner ;. a meat manner; 

in a cleanly manner; as, a garmunt neatly washed. { 


Bacon. 
Shori-sighted ; 


The state of being 
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eee 
@. With good taste; without tawdry ornaments; ;NE-CES/SI-TATE, v.t [from L. necessitas.] 


rs lady neatly dressed. ‘ 

. Nicely ; handsomely ; as, a vessel neatly gilt. 

NEAT/NESS, n. Exact cleanliness; entire freedom 
‘from foul matter ; 03, the neatness of a floor, or of a 
garment. 

2. Purity; freedom from iH chosen words ; as, the 
neatness of style. 

3. Freedom from useless or tawdry ornaments ; 
with good adjustment of the several parts; as, the 
neatness of a dress, 

NEAT’RESS, n. [from neat, cattle.] A female who 
takes care of cattle. [JWVut used in the United States.] 

Warner. 

NEAT?’S/=FQQT OIL, x. The oil obtained by boiling 
calves’ feet. Gardner. 

NEB, n [Sax. nob, or nebba; Ice. nebbe, or nef; Dan. 
nob, n@b, and, with a prefix, snabel; Sw. naf; D. ned, 
sneb; G. schnabel. In tho different dialects it signi- 
fies a bill, beak, the nose, or the face, from extend- 
dng, or shooting. See Class Nb, No. 2, 3, 6, 8, 10, 13, 
15, 21,24. It is also written Nis.] 

The nose 3 the beak of a bird; the bill; the 
mouth. 

WEB/NEB, 2, The East Indian name of Basan. 

NNEB’U-LA, 2.; pl. Nesurz. [L. nebula; Gr. vegos, 
vedsdn; G. rebel; D. nevel; Ir. neall, neul, by contrac- 
tion ; It. nebbia; Sp. niebla, fog, mist; Sans. nabha, 
a cloud. Probably the primary sense is, thick, or 
wmixed.] 

1. A white spot, or a slight opacity of the cornea. 


Ge 

2. In astronomy, a name given to faint, misty ap- 
pearances, which are dimly seen among the stars, 
resembling a comet or a speck of fog. They are 
usually, but not always, resolved by the telescope 
jnto myriads of small stars. Olmsted. 

3. [In heraldry, it is used to describe a line drawn 
with undulations resembling the form of clouds; or 
a shield or charge divided by several such lines 
drawn across it. — E. H. Barker.] 

NEB’U-LAR, @ Pertaining to nebule. 

Nebular h is ; a celebrated hypothesis, framed 
by Laplace, the principles of which are as follows: 
It supposes that the bodies composing the solar 348 
4+em once existed in the form of a nebula; that this 
had a revolution on its own axis from west to east ; 
that, by the effect of gravity, the matter composing the 
nebula gradually became condensed toward the cen- 
ter; that the exterior portions thus had the velocity 
of their revolution increased, until by the centrifugal 
force they were separat-d from the mass, and left 
behind in the form of a ring ; that thus the material 
of each of the planets was separated, while the main 
body was condensed toward the center, forming the 
sun ; and finally, that each of the planetary rings, by 
a similar process, was condensed into the planet, de- 
positing in the mean time rings out of which its sec- 
ondaries were formed. Olmsted. 

NEB-U-LOS/I-TY, n. [from nebulous.] The state of 
being cloudy or hazy. Jied. Repos. 

2. In astronomy, a name given to the faint, misty 
eee surrounding certain stars, Olmsted. 

NEB’Y-LOUS, a. [L. nebulosus.] 

1. Cloudy ; hazy. [See Nesura.]- 

2. In astronomy, pertaining to, or having the ap- 

arance of, a nebula. 

N C-ES-S4/RI-AN, n. [See Neczssany.] An advo- 
cate for the doctrine of philosophical necessity ; more 
pupesy NeEcEssITARIAN. Priestley. 

NEC’ES-SA-RIES (-riz,) n. pl.. See Nzcussany. 

‘NEC’ES-SA-RI-LY, adv. By necessity; in such a 
manner that it can not be otherwise. Truth is neces- 
sarily opposite to falsehood. A square is necessarily 
different from a circle. 

2. Indispensably. Most men are necessarily occu- 
pied in procuring their subsistence. 

3. By unavoidable consequence. Certain infer- 
ences necessarily result from particular premises, 

NEC’ES-SA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being neces- 

NEC’ES-SA-RY,a [ meegensereny - sary. 

; 1. That must be ; that can not be otherwise ; in- 
disponsably requisite. It is necessary that every effect 
should have a cause. 

2. Indispensable; requisite; essential; that can 
not be otherwise without preventing the purpose in- 
tended. Air is necessary to support animal tife ; food 
is necessary to nourish the bocy ; holiness is a neces- 
sary qualification for happiness ; health is neccssary 
to the enjoyment of pleasure ; subjection to law is 
neces. to the safety of persons and property. 

3. Unavoidable ; as, a necessary inference or cun- 
sequence from facts or arguments. 

4. Acting from necessity or compulsion ; opposed 
to Frex, Whether man is a necessary ora free agent 
is a question much discussed. 

NEC’ES-SA-RY, 2. [from the adjective.] Something 
portsesated fg share to some purpose ; as, 2 
necess' le; more commonly used én the pl 

NEO/ES-SA-RY, x. A privy idaiios 

NE-CES-SI-TA/RI-AN, } 2. 


; ‘One who maintains the 
NEC-ES-SA4/RI-AN, 


doctrine of philosophical 


Tindall. 
necessity in regard to the origin and existence of | NECK/WEED, ». Hemp; in ridicule, because used 


things. Beattie. 
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To make necessary or indispensable ; to render un- 
avoidable ; to compel. 
The Marquis of Newcastle, being pressed 
wectsedaied to Graw, all hin ary into York. 
Sickness might necessitate his removal from court, 
NE-CES/SI-TA-TED, pp. Made necessary, indispen- 
sable, or unavo:dable, 
NE-CES/SI-TA-TING, ppr. Makifig necessary or in- 
dispensable. t 
NE-CES-SI-TA’/TION, x, The act of making neces- 
sary ; compulsion. [Little used, Bramhall, 
NE-CES’SI-TLED, (-+tid,) a@ In a state of want. 
Not in veel 
NE-CES’SI-TOUS, a. Very needy or indigent ; pressed 
with poverty. 
There are multitudes of neceealious heirs and penurious parents. 
- cor Around, 
2. Narrow; destitute; pinching; as, necessitous 
circumstances. 
NE-CES’/SL-TOUS-LY, ado. In a necessitous man- 


ner. 
NE-CES/SI-TOUS-NESS, n. Extreme pr /erty or des- 
titution of the means of living ; pressing want. 
Burnet, 
NE-CES’SI-TUDE, 2. Necessitousness ; want. et 


eit 
NE-CES/SI-TY, n. [L. necessitas.] 

1. That which must be and can not be otherwise, 
or the cause of that which can not be otherwise. It 
is of necessity that a thing can not be and not be at 
the same time. Itis of necessity that two contradic- 
tory propositions can not both bo true. 

2. Irresistible power; compulsive force, physical 
or moral. If man’s actions are determined by causes 
beyond his control, he acts from necessity, and is not 
afreeagent. JWVecessity compelled the general to act 
on the defensive. 

3. Indispensableness ; the state of being requisite. 
The necessity of funds to support public credit, no 
man questions. The ity of economy in dome: 
tic concerns is admitted. No man can plead necessity 
in excuse for crimes. : 

oe iui indigence ; pinching poverty ; pressing 
nee 

The cause of all the distractions in his court or army proceeded 

from the extreme poverty and necescity his waged was in, 


on both sides, was 
Clarendon, 
South. 


5. Unavoidableness ; inevitableness; as, the ne- 
cessity of a consequence from certain premises, 

6. In the plural, things requisite for a purpose. 

These should be hours for necessities, 

Not for delighta. ; Shak, 

NECK, n, [Sax. hnece, hnecca, necca; G. nick, genick, 

the nape of the neck; D. nek; Sw. nacke; Dan. 
nakke ; It. Port. and Sp. zuca. This word is properly 
the nape or vertebra of the neck behind, and is so 
rendered in other languages, L. nuz, that is, a nob or 
mass; W. cures) 

1. The part of an animal’s body which is between 
the head and the trunk, and connects them. In man 
and many other animals, this part is more slender 
than the trunk ; hence, 

2. A long, narrow tract of land projecting from 
the main body, or a narrow tract connecting two 
larger tracts; as, the neck of land between Boston 
and Roxbury. 

Any part corresponding to a neck ; the long, slen- 
der part of a vessel, as a retort; or of a plant, as a 
gourd ; or of any instrument, as a guitar. 

A stiff neck, in Scripture, denotes obstinacy in sin. 

On the neck ; immediately after; following closely. 

Fisst by committing one sin on the neck of another. Perkins. 

(This phrase is nct much used. We more fre- 
quently say, on the heels.] 

To breek the neck of an affair; to hinder, or to do 
the principal thing to prevent. 

To harden the neck; to grow obstinate ; to be more 
and more perverse and rebellious. Veh. ix. 

NECK’A-TEE, ». A neckerchief. [ Obs. 
NECK’BEEF,n, The conrse flesh of the neck of cat- 
tle, suld at a low price. - 
As cheap as neckbee/. Suift. 


NECK’CLOTE, 2. A piece of cloth worn on the neck. 
NECK’ED, (nekt,) a. Having & neck; us in stif- 


NECK/ER-CHIEF, (-chif,) » A gorget; a kerchief 
for the neck ; it was formerly applied only to female 
attire. Smart. 

NECK’LACE, x. A string of beads, or precious stones, 

Arbuthnot. 


worn by women on the neck, ir 
NECK’LAC-ED, (neck’last,) a. Merked as with a 
necklace. Sir W. Jones. 


NECK’LAND, x, A neck or long tract of land. - 
Hakewell, 


NECK!-TYE, 2. A neckhandkerchief. M. F. Tupper. 

NECK’VERSE, 2. The verse formerly read to entitl 
@ party to the benefit of clergy. said to be the first 
verse of the fifty-first Psalm, ‘Misorere mei,?? &c, 


. 


in hanging criminalz. 


SS 


NEE 
NE€/RO-LITE, n. A variety of trachyte, 
NE€-RO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to, or giving an 
account of, the dead, orof deaths, 
NEE Ron IST, 2. One who gives an account of 
eaths. 
NEC€-ROL/O-GY, x. [Gr. vexpos, dead, and doyos, 
discourse. ] ; 
4 se account of the dead, or of deaths ; a register of 
eaths. is 
NEC€/RO-MAN-CER,n. [See Neckomanor.] 
oe one who pretends to foretell future events 
ho! ding converse with departed spirits. Swift. 

2. One who uses enchantments or practices sor- 

cery. The latter is now the more usual sense. Smart. 
NE€’/RO-MAN-CY, w. [Gr. vexpos, dead, and payrera, 
divination. ] 

1, Properly, the art of revealing future are 
means of a pretended communication with the de: 
This imposture is prohibited. Deut. xviii, 

2. Enchantment; conjuration. This is now the 
more usual sense. Smart. 
NE€-RO-MAN’TI€, a. Pertaining to necfomancy ; 

performed by necromancy. 
NE€-RO-MAN/TI€,2. Trick; con 
NE€-RO-MAN’TI€-AL-LY, adv. 

the black art; by conjuration. 
NE€’RO-NITE, 2. [Gr. vexpos, dead.] 

Fetid feldspar, a mineral which, when struck or 
pounded, exhales a fetid odor like that of putrid aig 

Ha 


y 
NE€-ROPH’A-GOUS, a. [Gr. vexpos and dayw. 

Eating or feeding on the dead. Kin ye 
NE€-ROP/O-LIS, 2. _[Gr. vexpos and roXts.] 

'A city of the dead. 

NE€-RO-SCOP'IE, a. [Gr. vexpos and cxomew.] 

Relating to post-mortem examinations, 
NE-€RO/SIS, x. [Gr. vexpwars.] 

1. Among physicians, mortification; the dry gan- 

grene. 

2. Among surgeons, an inflammation of a bone 

terminating in its death. 4 
3. In botany, a disease of plants, consisting of 
small black spots, beneath which the substance of 
NEO AR a tLe from the Greek.] I Saath 
©’/TAR, 2. » from the Greek. n m; zy 
and poetry, the drink of the gods; hence, 

2. Any very sweet and pleasant drink. 
NE€-TA‘RE-AN, } a Resembling nectar; very 
NE€-TA/RE-OUS, sweet and pleasant. 

The juice nectareous and the balmy dew. — Pope, 
NE€’TAR-ED, a. Imbued with nectar; mingled with 
nectar ; abounding with nectar. Milton. 
NE€-TA'RE-OUS-LY, adv. Ina nectareous manner, 
NE€-TA’RE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 

nectareous. ‘ 
NE€-TA/RI-AL, ¢. Pertaining to the nectary of a 
plant. 

Stamens inserted into the margin of a Pai 
NEC€-TAR-IF/ER-OUS, a. [nectar and L. fero, to 

bear. 

Preducing nectar or honey; 83, a nectariferous 

gilandule. Lee. 
NEC€/TAR-INE, (-in,) a. Sweet as nectar. Milton. 
NE€C’/TAR-INE, n. A fruit resembling the peach, but 
with a smooth rind. It is the Persica levis of De 
Candolle. 
NE€-TA/‘RI-UM, n. That part of a flower which se- 
cretes a honey-like substance ; the nectary. 
NE€’TAR-IZE, v. t. To sweeten. 
NE€’TAR-IZ-ED, pp. Sweetened, 
NE€’TAR-IZ-ING, pyr. Sweetening. 
NE€’TAR-OUS, a. Sweet as nectar, Milton, 
NEC’TAR-Y, x. [from nectar.] In botany, the mellif- 
erous part of a vegetable, peculiar to the flower. It 
usually makes a part of the corol, but is sometimes 
distinct from it. Sometimes it is in the form of a 
horn or spur; sometimes in that of a cup; whence 
it is called the Honey-cur. Martyn 4 


uration. Young. 
y mecromancy or 
Gregory. 


NED/DER, 2. [W. nadyr; Sax, nedder.) 
An adder. Obs,] 
, ® (Sax. nead, neod-nyds D. nood; G. noth; 


Sie, nedj Dadonids Sth Le to be ia 
want, The primary sense is, to press, Class Nd, No, 


7, 24. 

AL Want 3 occasion for something; necessity ; a 
state that requires supply or relief. It sometimes ex- 
presses urgent want; pressing exigency. 

What further need have wo of witnesses ?— Matt, zxvL 
For ye have need of patience, — Heb, x, 


2. Want of the means of subsistence ; 
indigence, 
I know bow to abound and to suffer need, — Phil, iv, 
iabee aay t, [Sax. geneadan, genedan, to compel ; Dan. 
To vant; tolack; to require, as supply or relief. 
ae at not a physician, but they that are sick, 


NEED, v. i. To be wanted ; to be necessary. 


‘When we have dono it, we have done all that is in our power,’ 
and all that needs. | Not used.] Locke, 


i NEG 
) Need is cften used as an auxiliary, or at least with- 
out the personal termination. 


And the lender need not fear he shall be injured. 


NEED/ED, pp. or a. Wanted. 
NESD/ER, 2. One that wants. 
NEED/FYL, a. Necessary, a3 supply or relief; requi- 


it 

— All things needful for defense ebound, Dryden. . 
NEED! LY, adv. Necessarily. B. Jonson. 
NEED/I-LY, ado. [from needy.] In want or pov- 


erty. 

NEED/I-NESS, n. [from needy.] Want; poverty ; 
indigence. Bacon. 

oe per. Wanting; requiring, as supply or 
relief. 

NEWDLE, x. [Sax. nedl, nedl; G. nadel; Goth. ne- 
thal; Arm. nadoz; Ir. snathad; W. nydwyz, from 
nwd, eaeahing sharp or pointed. It may be allied 
to nettle. 

LA shia instrument of steel pointed at one end, 
With an eye at the other to receive a thread ; used in 
sewing and embroidery. Needles are also used by 
surgeons in sewing up wounds. 

2. A small pointed piece of steel used in the mari- 
ner’s compass, which, by its magnetic quality, is at- 
tracted and directed to the pole, and thus enables 
navigators to steer their gs the course intended ; 
often called the Macnetic Neepte. 

3. Any crystallized substance in the form of a nee- 


Dipping needle. See Dirrrna Neepwz. 
shaw ,» %t. To form crystals in the shape of a 
needle. 

NBG/DLE, v. £ To skoot in tallization into the 
form of needles ; as, needled prisms. Fourcroy. 
NEZ/DLE-BOQOK, 2. A place for sticking needles on 

cloth, protected by covers like those of a book. 


Cowper. 

ee em, (nee'dld,) pp-ora. Crystallized in the 
ferm of needles. 

NGE/DLE-FISH, ». A name of certain fishes of the 
famil: Syngnathide, or old genus Syngnathus, also 
called Pirg-Fisuzs. They have along and very slen- 
der body. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

NEE/DLE-FUL, s. As much thread as is put at 
onc? in a needle. 


» Trans, 


NEE/DLE-MAK-ER,}n. One who manufactures 
NEE/DLER, nee 
NEE/DLE-ORE, ». Acicular ore of bismuth. Dana, 


NEE/DLE-POINT-ED, a. Pointed as needles, 


NEE/DLE-STONE, x. A mineral of the zeolite fam- 
ily. Cleaveland. 
NEE/DLE-WORK, (uee/dl-wutk,) x. Work exze- 


cuted witha needle 3 or the busiiiess of a-seamstress. 
It is used pny for ee 
NEE/DLE-WORK- a. Worked with needles. 
NEE/DLE-ZE’0-LITE, n. A species of zedlite of a 
ish-white colcr. Ure. 
‘LESS, a. Not wanted; unnecessary ; not re- 
site ; as, needless labor 3 needless expenses. 
& Not wanting. [Obs 


NEED’/LESS-LY, adv. thout necessity. 


oe M. Mgeiner snip ees fete 
NEE’DLING, ppr. Fo crystals like needles. 
NEED MENT, m Some needed gr wanted. 


od used. ] 

, adv. [from need; Sax. nedes.] 

Ni ily ; indispensably ; generally used With 
must. 


A trial at law must needa be innocent in itself. Ketilewell. 

NEED/Y, a. Necessitous; indigent; very poor; dis- 
tressed by want of the means of living. 

To relieve the and comfort the afflicted are duties that fall 
in our way every di Addison. 
Spare the bl of needy merit. 

NEEL/GHAU, 2. See Nyienav. 

NB’ER, (nare ;) acontraction of Navzz. . 

NESE, (neez,) v. i [G. neesen; D. niezen; Sw. ni- 
usa; Dan. nyser 3 Ar. 
Class Na, No. 30. 

To sneeze. [0bs.] . 
See Sxzzzz, which is formed on this word.] 
E/WORT, (neez/wurt,). A plant. Sherwood. 

NEES‘ING,,x. sneezing. [Obs.] 

NE EX'E.AT, [1.] In law, a writ to prevent a per- 
son from going out of the country without 2 license. 


Bouvier. 
NEF, 2. The nave of a church. [Wot used.] [See 
VE 


Fes nashaa } hefice, sneeze. 


NE-FA/RI-OUS, a. [L. nefarius, from nefas, unlaw- 
ful, or ne and for, fari, to utter.] 5 ‘ 
Wicked in the extreme ; abominable ; atrociously 
ainful or villainous ; ome vile. 
NE-FA/RI-OUS-LY, adv. With extreme mika 5 


abominably. Re 
'US-NESS, x. The quality of being nefa- 


NE-FA/BI 
rious, 
NE-GA/TION, 2. [L. negatio, from nego, to deny, 


NEG 


Sw. xcka, Dan. ae, W. naca, nachu, nagu, Fr. 
ner, from L. nego. The sense is, to thrust, to stop or 
repel ; for, in Italian, negare is to deny, and annegare 
is to deny, and to drown, to stifle in water; Sp. ne- 
gar, to deny ; annegar, to drown or inundate, Fr. 


Royer. 
1. Denial; a declaration that something is not; 
opposed to ArFrinMaTIoN ; as, the soul is not matter. 
2. In logic, description by denial, exclusion, or ex- 
ception. 
Negation is the absence of that which does not copia De the 
thing we are speaking of. ‘atis, 
3. Argument drawn from denial. 


It may be proved, by way of negution, that they came not from 
urope, as having no reiulnder of the arts, learning, and 
civilides of it, Heylin, 


NEG/A-TIVE, a. [Fr. negatif; L. negativus. 
1. Implying ‘aekia or negation; opposed to Ar- 
FIRMATIVE, a8 & negative proposition is that which 
denies. Matteg is not spirit. 
2. Implying absence } opposed to Positive. 
There is a negative way of denying Christ, when we do not 
acknowledge and confess him. South. 
3. Having the power of stopping or restraining. 
A negative voice, in legislation, is a voice or vote to 
prevent the pi of a law or decree. 
Negative ;in re he the sign of subtraction, 
ign, which indicates that the quantity to 
hich it is prefixed is to be subtracted. It is opposed 
| Spader or belay sige Me ; Eg 
gative ntity; in algebra, a quantity whic! 
uired to be subtracted. igs: vy Day. 

agauies electricity, according to Dr. Franklin, is a 

deficiency of the electric fluid in a substance, or less 
than the substance naturally coutains. 

NEG/A-TIVE, xn. A pro ion by which something 
dbotriate > 48, matter has not the power of moving 

2. A word that denies ; as, not, no. 

3. In legislation, the right or power of preventing 
the enaction of a faw or decree. The governor has 
Not a negative on the proceedings of the legislature, 
but each branch has a negative on the other. 

Negative pregnant; a negation of one thing, im- 
plying the affirmation of another. 

NEG/A-TIVE, v. t. To disprove; to prove the con- 
trary. 

The omission or ency of ati: 

[op BLE Pe nerd ape ne tg ms 

2. To reject by vote ; to refuse to enact or sanc- 
tion. The se gatived the bill. 

3. To resisé a choice or what is proposed. 

Aa Disproyed ; rejected by vote. 
> ad 


NEG/A-TIVE-L '. With or by denial; as, he 
answered ne, nano! Boyle. 
2. In the form o eezeeh implying the absence of 
something ; opposed to PosrtTiveELy. 
1 —_ show pot a ag agro of coh fn man negatioely, by 
te) 
eye nase tennis caseta coches 


3. Negatively charged or electrified ; in Dr. Frank- 
lin’s theory electricity, having a deficiency of the 
electric fluid. [See Positivzty.] 

NEG/A-TIVE- , m The quality of being nega- 
tive. 

NEG/A-TO-RY, a. That denies; belonging to nega- 
tion. [Little Reale 

NEG-LECT’, »v. t. neglectus, from negligo, In G. 
the corresponding word is nachlassen, D, nalaaten. 


compounds of nach, na, after, and lassen, laaten, to 
let, leave, to siffer to pass, Eng. ma . laisser. 
is 


The sense of the latter words, then, 0 leave be- 
hind, or permit to remain; Dan. nachlessiz, negli- 
gent, I suspect the L. negligo to he composed of the 


same prefix, neg for » and lin lictum, as n is 
wpe ical in the latter. Rut of this 1am not confi- 
nt. 


1 omit by carelessness or ey 3 to forbear to 
do, use, employ, promote, or attend to; as, to nég- 
lect duty or pees 3 to neglect to pay honest debts : 
to neglect our interest or policy ; to neglect the means 
in our power. 

2. To omit to receive or embrace ; to slight. 

flow shall we escape, if we neglect 20 great salration ? — Heb, i. 


3. To slight; not to notice; to forbear to treat 
with attention or respect. Among people of good 
breeding, strangers seldom complain of being neg- 


— 4. To pone. [ot in use.] Shak. 
NEG-LE€T’, n, Omission; forbearance to do any 
oe Be can be done or that requires to be done. 
Neglect may be from carelessness or inattention, 
The neglect of business is the cause of many fail- 
ures; but neglect of economy is more frequent and 


more injurious, 

2. Slight attention or civilities. 
Neglect of due notice and attention to strangers is 
characteristic of ill breeding. 


3, Negligence; habitual want of regard. 


Age breeds neglect in all. Denham. 
4, Btate of being disregarded. 
Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect, Prior. 


NEG 


NEG-LEE€T’ED, pp. or a Omitted to be done ; slight- 
ed; disregarded. 

NEG-LECT/ED-NESS, 2. State of being neglected, 

NEG-LECT’ER, n. One that negiects, Jfore. 

NEG-LECT’FYL, a. Heedless ; careless ; pay pe ier 


2. Accustomed or apt to omit what may or ought 

3. Treating with neglect or slight. [to be done. 

4, Indicating neglect, slight, or indifference; a5, 8 
neglectful countenance. Locke, 

NEG-LE€T/FUL-LY, adv. With neglect ; with heed- 

less inattention ; with careless indifference. 

NEG-LEC€T’ING, ppr. Omitting; passing by; for- 

bearing to do ; slighting ; treating with indifference. 
NEG-LEC€T/ING-LY, adv. Carelessly ; heediessly. 
Shak. 


NEG-LE€’TTON, xn. The state of being negligent. 
Wot used. Shak. 
NEG-LECT/IVE, & Inattentive ; regardless of. [ Lit- 
wae cr EE le-zht!,) K. Charles. 

G- neg-le-zha’,) n. [Fr. negligé. 

A kind of wee formerly alt Wr idretth 

NEG/LI-GENCE, n, [L. neglizentia.] 

1. Neglect ; omission to do. More generally, 

2. Habitual omission of that which ought to be 
done, or a habit of omitting to do things either from 
carclessness or design. Negligence is usually the 
child of sloth or laziness, and tho parent of disorders 
in business, often of poverty. 

NEG/LI-GENT, a. Careless ; heedless ; apt or accus- 
tomed to omit what ought to bo done ; inattentive te 
business or necessary concerns. It is applied to @ 
particular instance of neglect, or {t denotes habitual- 
ly careless or inattentive. 2 Chron. xxix. 2 Pet. i 


He that thinks he can afford to be negligent, is not far from belng 
Rambler. 


poor, . 
2. Regardless, 4 

Be thou negligent of fame, Swift. 
NEG/LI-GENT-LY, ade. Carelessly ; heedlessly 4 


without exactness; as, a person negligently dressed } 
a Bice negligently written; a farm negligently culti- 
vated. 

2. With slight, disregard, or inattention. 

NE-GO-TIA-BIL/i-TY, x. The quality of being ne 
gotiable or transferable by indorsement. 

Sewall. Walsh. 

NE-GO/TIA-BLE, a. [from negotiate.] That may be 
transferred by assignment or iIndorsement; that may 
be passed from the owner to another person so as to 
vest the property in tho assignee; as, a negotiable 
note or bill of exchange. ‘alsh, 

NE-GG’TIANT, (ne-go/shant,) m. One who nego- 
tiates ; a negotiates. [Wot used.] Ralegh. 

NE-GO’TIATE, (ne-gé’/shate,) v.t%, [L. negotior; It. 
negotiare ; Sp. negociar; Fr. negocier ; from L. nego: 
tium, business, employment ; W neges, an errand, 
business ; negeseuc, to go on errands, to negotiate.] 

1. To transact business ; to treat with another re- 
specting purchase and sale; to hold intercourse in 
bargaining or trade, either in person or by a broker 
or substitute ; as, to negotiate with a man for the pus- 
chase of goods or a farm. 

2. To hold intercourse with another respecting a 
treaty, league, or convention ; to treat with respect~ 
ing peace or commerce. 

It is a crime for an ambassador to betray his prince, for whom he 

should negotiate, Decay of Piety. 

NE-GO/TIATE, (ne-gd'shate,) v. t To procure by 
mutual intercourse and agreement with another ; as, 
to negotiate a loan of money. 

Ship brokers and interpreters negofate affrelghtments, PWaleh. 

2. To procure, make, or establish by mutual inter« 
course and agreement with others. Mr, Jay negotia- 
ted a treaty with the British ministry in 1794, 

3. Tosell; to pass ; to trans{2r for a valuable con- 
sideration ; as, to negotiate a bill of exchange. 

The notes were not negotiated to them in the usual course of 

business or trade, Kent. 

NE-GO’TIA-TED, pp. Procured or obtainéd by agree- 
ment with another ; sold or transferred for a valuable 
consideration. 

plc saat 3 Oh ppr. Treating with; transacting 

usiness. 

NE-GO-TI-A’TION, (-she-a/-,) n. The act of negotia- 
ting ; the transacting of business in traffic ; the treat- 
ing with another respecting sale or purchase. 

. 2, The transaction of business between nations; 
the mutual intercourse of governments by their 
agents, in making treaties and the like; as, the 
negotiations at Ghent. 

NE-GO’TIA-TOR, x. One that negotiates; one that 
treats with others either as principal or agent, in re- 
spect to purchase and sale, or public compacts. 


7 Spifr. 
NE/GRESS, n. [See Nucko.] <A female of the black 
BORO ft d 8; black, from L, niger.] 
NE/GRO, 2. [It. and Sp. ne, ; iger. 
A native or descendant eT the black race of men 
in Africa. The word is never applied to the tawny 
or olive-colored inhabitants of the northern coast of 
Africa, but to the more southern race of men who are 
quite black, 
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NE/GRO-LOID, a. [negro and Gr. erdos. 
Pertaining to men who have a resemblance to ne- 
groes. 

NE‘G#3, ». A liquor made of wine, water, sugar, 
nutmeg, and lemon juice; so called, it is said, from 
its first maker, Colonel Vegus. 

NEIF, (neef,) n. [Ice. nefi. 

1, The neaf or fist. [Not used] Shak. 
2 Aslave. [Wot used.] 

NEIGH, (na,)v. < ([Sax. hnecan; Sw. gnégga; Dan. 
knagger ; It. annicchiare. In W. cnecu signifies to 
jar or quarrel : enee. a sharp noise.] 

To uiier the voice of a horse, expressive of want 
or desire ; to whinny. 

NEIGH, (na,) x. The voice of a horse ; a whinnying. 

NEIGH’/BOR, (na/bur,) ». [Sax. nehbur, nehgedur,a 
nigh boor, a door or countryman living nigh, (see 
Nox ;) G. nachbar; D. naduur; Sw. nado; Dan. na- 
boe. (See Boor.) The true orthography, as this 
word how pronounced, is Nensoor; Sax. neh, 
nigh, and reed 

1. One who lives near another. In large towns, 
neighbor is one who lives within a few doors. In the 
country, a neighbor may liv at a greater distanc2 ; 
and in new settlements, where the people are thinly 
scattered over the country, a neighbor may be distant 
several miles. Such is the use of the word in the 
United States. 

2. One who lives in familiarity with another; a 
word of civility. Shak, 

3. An intimate; aconfidant. [Wot used.] Shak. 

4 A feilow-being. Acts vii. 

5. One of the human race; any one that needs 
our hein, or to whom we have an opportunity of do- 

6. A country that is near. [ing good. Luke x. 

NEIGH’BOR, (na/bur,) a. Near to another ed 


ing; next. re mart. 
NEIGH’BOR, (na’bur,) v.& To adjoin; to confine on 
or be near to. : 
These grow on the hills thet nelghéor the shore. Sandys. 


2 To acquaint with; to make near to, or make 
familiar. [ot used.] Shak. 
To neighbor it ; in colloquial language, to cultivate 
friendly intercourse by mutual visits. 
NEIGH’BOR-HOOD, (na’bur-,) x. A place near; vi- 
cinity ; the adjoining district or cny place not distant. 
He lives in my neighborhood. 
2. State of being near each other ; as, several states 
in a neighborhood. Swift. 
3. The tnhabitants who live in the vicinity of each 
other. The fire alarmed all the neighborhood. 
NEIGH’BOR-ING, a. Living or being near; as, the 
neighboring inhabitants ; neighboring countries or na- 
al. 


tions. ey 
NEIGH’BOR-LI-NESS, nz. State or quality of being 
neighborly. Scott. 
vtcn ats ie oe a Becoming a neighbor; kind; 
civ: 
Judge if this be neighborly dealing. Arbuthnot, 
2. Cultivating famillar intercourse ; interchanging 
frequent visits ; social. Friend, you are not neighborly. 
NEIGH’ BOR-LY, adv. With social civility; as, to 
live neighborly. 
NEIGH’ BOR SHIP, n. State of being neighbors. [ot 
i Misa Baillie. 


in aa 

NEIGH/ING, (na/ing,) ppr. Whinnying. 

NBIGH’ING, (na/ing,) x. The voice of a horse; a 
whinnying. Jer. viii. 

NEI’FHER, (né'ther or ni’ther. The former is given 
in most dictionaries, and still prevails in America. 
The latter is now common in England,) compoun‘ 
pronoun, pronominal adjective, or @ substitute. [Sax. 
nather, nathor, nauther, or nouther; ne, not, and cither 
or other, not either, or not other. So in L, neuter, 
ne and uter.] 

Not either; not the one or the other. 
1. It refers to individual things or persons; as, 
which road shall Itake? JVeither, take neither road- 


The upright judgo inclines to neither party. 
It is used as a substitute ; as, the upright judge in- 
Clines to neither of the parties. 
He neither loves, 
} Nor either cares for him. Shak, 


2. It refers to a sentence ; as, ‘* Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither-shall ye touch it;* that is, ye shall not 
eat, not either or other shall ye touch it; ye shall not 
eat, nor shall ye do the other thing here mentioned, 
that is, touch it. Gen. iii. ss 

“* Fight neither with small nor great, save only with 
the king;” that is, fight not, either with small or 
great. 1 Kings xxii 

Neither, in the first part of a negative sentence, is 
followed by nor in the subsequent part. It is neither 
the one nor the other. But or would be most proper, 

, for the negative in neither applies to both parts of the 

|, sentence 

i It is often used in the last member of a negativo 
sentence instead of nor, as in the passage above 
cited. ** Ye shall not eat it, neither shall ye touch it.” 
Here neither is improperly used for nor, for not in the 
first clause refers only to that clause, and the second 
negative refers only to the second ¢lause. ‘* Ye shall 
not eat it, nor shall ye touch it.” 
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In the sentences above, neither is considered to Se 
a conjunction or connecting word, though in fact it 
is a pronoun or representative of a clase of a sen- 
tence. 

3. Neither primarily refers to two ; not either of two. 
But by usage it is applicable to any number, referring 
to individuals separately considered. Five or ten per- 
sons being charged with a misdemeanor or riot, each 
may say, neither of us was present. 

4, Neither sometimes closes a sentence in a pecul- 
iar manner, thus: “ Men come not to the knowledge 
of ideas thought to be innate, till they come to the 
use of reason ; nor then neitaer.”? Locks. 

That is, not either when they come to the use of 
reason, or before. 

Formerly, in English, ss in Greek and two 
negatives were used for one negation. But in such 
phrases as that above, good speakers now use either ; 
* nor then either.*? 

NEM’A-LINE, a. [Gr. ynna, a thread.] 

In mineralegy, having the form of threads; fibrous. 


Shepard. 
NEM’/A-LITE, x [Gr. ynua, thread, and A:6es, 
stone. 
A fibrous hydrate of magnesia. Dana. 
NEM. €ON., for Neminz Contaapicente, [L.] No 
one contradicting or opposing ; that is, unanimously ; 
without opposition. 
NEM. DISS. for Neminz Dissentizntz, [L.] No 
one dissenting. 
NE-ME’AN,a. Relating to Nemea, in Argolis, where 
games were celebrated covery third year. 
NEM/O-LITE, =. [Gr. vepos, a wood, and \:8os, & 


stone. 
An ] ported stone. Dict. Nat, Hist. 
NEM’O-RAL, a. [L. nemoralis, from nemus, 8 wood.] 
Pertaining to a wood or grove. Dict. 
NEM/O-ROUS, a. [L. nemorosus.] 
Woody. 
NEMP'VE,».2% [Sax. nemnan, to name or call.] 
Tocall. [Obs. Chaucer. 
NE’ ae nm. [Gr.] A funeral song; an elegy. [Vot 
use 
NEN’U-PHAR, nx. The great white Water Lily of 
Europe, or Nymphea alba. 
NE-OD'A-MODE, 2. [Gr. veodapwinss vsos, new, 
and dnpadns, popular; dnyos, 


people. 

In ancient Greecs, a person newly admitted to cit- 
izenship. Mitford. 
NE-OG’A-MIST, nx [Gr. ysos, new, and yayew, to 

marty.] 
A person recently married. 
NE-O-LOG’I€, a. [from neolegy.] Pertaining 
NE.O-LOG'IE2AL, | to neology ; 


employing new 
words. Chesterfield. 
NE-O-LOG’I€-AL-LY, adv. In a neological manner. 
NE-OL/0-GISM, x, The introduction of new words 
or doctrines, 

2. A rew word, expression, or doctrine 

NE-OL‘O-GIST, 2. One who introduces new words 
into a language. Lavoisier has been a successful 
neologist. [Disused.]} Repos. 

2. An innovator in theology ; one who introduces 
rationalistic views subversive of revealed truth. 

This is now the prevailing sense.] Murdock. 
NE-OL-O-GI-ZA'TION, 2. The act of neologizing. 
Jefferson. 
NE-OL/0-GIZE, v. i. To introduce or use new terms. 
NE-OL'0-GY, 2. [Gr. veoc, new, and doyos, a word.] 

1. The introduction of a new word, or of new 
words, into a languege. The present nomenclature 
of chemistry is a remarkable instance of neolozy. 

2. Rationalistic views in theology subversive of re- 
vealed truth. The term is applied especially to the 
new philosophical theology of the Germans. [This 
is now the prevailing sense, Murdock. 

NE-O-NO/ML-AN, zn. [Gr. veos, new, and yoy -c, law.] 

One who advocates new laws, or desires God’s 

law to be altered. Scott. 
NE/O-PHYTE, n. [Gr. veos, new, and ¢gvrov, a 
piant.] 

L A new convert or proselyte. 

2. A name given by the early Christians, and still 
among the Roman Catholics, to such as have recent- 
ly embraced the Christian f2ith, and been admitted 
to baptism. Brande. 

3. A novice; one newly admitted to the order of 
priest, or into a monastery. 

4. Atyro; a beginner in learning. 


NE-O-TER’I€, a [Gr. yewrepixoc, young, from 
Petite kee veos, NeW 5 L.  neoter- 
icus. 
New ; recent in origin; modern. 


Bacon. 
NE-O-TER/I€, n. One of modern times. Burton. 
NEP, n. A plant of the genus Nepeta; catmint, or 
catnip 
NE-PEN’THE, 2. 


grief. 
A drug or medicine that relieves pain and exhila- 
2 Milton. 
genus of remarkable Asiatic 


rates. [Little used * 
NE-PEN‘THES, x. A 

plants, having a kind of cylindrical urn connected 
with the leaf, usually filled with sweet and limpid 


[Gr. vnxsvOns 3 vn, not, and revGos, 
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PitcHER-PLANTS. 3 
7 
NEPLELINE, i a. [Gr. vegedn,acloud.]  . 

A mineral occurring in glassy ts, nearly trans 
parent, having the form of six-sided prisms ; also, in 
translucent and nearly ue masses of grayish, 
greenish, and reddish shades of color, having s 
— luster. This last variety has been called 

ite, from sXaroy oil. The first occurs in the 

lavas of Vesuvius. Dana, 
NEPH’EW, (nef'u,) s. [Fr. neveu; L. ge tae It. ne- 
—_ D. neof; G. nef; Sans. naptri ; W. nai, con- 


1. The son of a brother or sister. Dryden. 
QA dson; also, a descendant. [WVot much 
used.] fenglish authorities pronounce this word 
nzv'z.] Hooker, 
NE-PHRAL/GI-A, }s. Disease or pain in the kid- 
NE-PHRAL/GY, neys. 
NEPH/RITE, x. [Gr. vegpirns, from vegpos, the kid- 


neye ] 

The game mineral with Jape. It was formerly 
worn as a remedy for diseases of the kidneys, 
whence its name. Dana. 

NE-PHRIT’I€, a. [Gr. vepptrixos, from veppos, 
NE-PHRIT’IC-AL,} the kidneys.] . 

1. Pertaining to the kidneys or organs of urine; 
as, 8 nephritic disease, 

Affected with a disease of the kidneys; as, a 
nephritic patient, : 

3. Relicving disorders of the kidneys in general; 
a8, e nevhritic medicine. 

Nephritic stone; a stone of the silicious kind, 
called Japz. 

Nephritic wood; a species of compact wood of a 
fine grain, brought from New Spain, which gives a 
blue color to spirit of wine and to water; which col- 
cr is changed to yellow by acids, and again to blue 
by alkalies. Supposed to be the bat hele Mo- 

1 ison. Encyc. 


ringa. 
NE-PHRIT’I€, x. A medicine adapted to relieve oF 


water, and closed with a sort of lid; also called 
Encyc. Am. 


P. Cys 


cure the diseases of the kidneys, particularly the 
vel or stone in the bladder. Ce 
NE-PHRI'TIS, n. In medicine, an inflammation of the 


kidneys. 

NE-PHROT’O-MY, =. [Gr. vsgpos, 8 Kidney, and 
Topn, & cutting.] 

N cvrgery, the operation of extracting a stone from 
the Fidney, by cutting. 

NE PLUS UL'TRA. [L.,no further.] To the ut 
most extent It is customary to omit the Jast word, 
and say, Ve plus. ‘ 

pedis n. [Fr. Wepotisme, from L. xepos, neph- 
ew. 

1. Fendness for nephews, Addison. 

2. Undue ettachment to relations; favoritism 
shown to nephews and other relations. 

NEP’0O-TIST, x. One who practices nepotism. 

NEP/TUNE, xn. [L. Weptunus.] In mythology, the god 
of the ocean. 

2. A large planet beyond Uranus, discovered in 
consequence of the computations of Le Verrier, of 
Paris, by Galle, of Be:iin, September 23, 1846. Its 
Mean distance tru the sun is about 2850,000,000 
miles, and its period of revolutien is about 168 years, 

NEP-TU’NI-AN, a, [from Weptune.] 

1. Pertaining to the ocean or sea. 

2. Formed by water or aqueous solution; as, nep- 
i cnian theory} in geology, the th ow. 

Neptunian ; logy, eory 0! er 

- ner, which refers the formation of all rocks and strata 
to the agency of water; opposed to the Prutonso 
theory.. Brande. 

NEP-TO/NI-AN, ) 2. One who adopts the theory that 

NEP’TU-NIST, the whole earth was once covered 
with water, or rather that the substances of the globe 
were formed from aqueous salution. Pinkerton. Good, 

NE QUID NI'MIS, [L.] Not too much; let all ex- 
cess be avoided. 

NE/RE-ID, vn. [Gr. vnpmdes, pl of ynpms, from 
Nnoevs, a marine deity; Sans, nara, water; Ar. 
and Heb. 773, to flow. See Narratz.] 

In mythology, a sea ot In ancient monuments, 
the nereids are represented as riding on sea horses, 
sometimes with the human form entire, and eome- 
times with the ail of a fish. They were the daugh- 
ters of Nereus, a marine deity, and constantly at- 
tended Neptune. nde. 

NER‘ITE, n. A mollusk of the genus Nerita, having 
a univalvular shell. 

NER‘IT-ITE, x. A petrified shell of the genus Nerita. 

Not used.] % 

NER/‘O-LI, x. The essential ofl of orange flowers, 
procured by distillation. Ure. 
NERVE, (nerv,) x [L. nervous; Fr. nerf: W. nerth, 

strength ; Gr. yevpov, nerve; probably to avnp, 

- 


a man, L. vw; Pers. 3 nar, the male of any an 


imal; Sans. nar, a man. In Welsh, nér, denotes 
fon eet onion self-energy, and hence an epithet 
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€ is ‘An otgan of sensation and motion in avimals. 

The nerves are prolongations of the medullary sub- 

stance of the brain, spinal cord, and semilunar gan- 

lion, which ramify and extend to every part_of the 
y. > » Parr. 

2. Strength; firmness of body; as, a man of 

e 


ferve. 
3. Fortitude ; firmness uf mind ; courage 
4, Strength; force; authority ; as, the nerves of 
discipline. Gibbon. 
5. In botany, 8 name given to parallel vessels, or 
fibers extending froin the base to the apex ey a leaf 
Pove has used zerve for sinew or tendon. 
NERVE, »v.t. To give strength or vigor ; to arm with 
force ; as, fear nerved his arm. Ames. 
NERV/‘ED, pp. Armed with strength. 
2a In Late having vessels simple and un- 
branched, extending from the base to the tip; as, a 
nerved leaf, E 
NERVE/LESS, (nerv’less,) a. Destitute of strength ; 


weak, Pope. 
NERVE!-SHAK-EN, a. Affected by a shaking. Scotz. 
2. Shocked ; overcome or oppressed by some vio- 
lent influence, impression, or sensation. 
NERV‘INE, (nerv/in,) a. [Low L. nervinus.] 
That has the quality of acting upon the nerves. 


*NERV‘INE, x A medicine that operates 7. the 


NERV'OUS, a, [L. nervosus.] 

1. Strong ; vigorous; as, a nervous arm. 

2, Pertaining to the nerves; seated in or affecting 
the nerves ; as, a nervous disease or fever. 

3. Having the nerves affected ; hence, easily agi- 
tated ; a colloquial use of the word. 

4, Possessing or manifesting vigor of mind ; char- 
acterized by strength in sentiment or style; as, a 


nerves, 


mervous historian. Adams, 
force a. In botany. [See Nenvep, No. 2.] 


NERV‘OUS-LY, adv. With strength or vigor, 
Warton. 
2. With weakness or agitation of the nerves. [ Col- 


ERViGl 
NERV/OUS-NZSS, x. Strength ; force ; vigor. 
Warton. 
2. The state of being composed of nerves. 
: Goldsmith. . 
3. Weakners or agitation of the nerves. [Collo- 


nin vuRE, n. A name given, in botany, to the veins 
of leaves, and, in entomology, to the corneous divis- 

* fons in the wings of insects. Buchanan. 

NERV'Y, a, Strong ; vigorous. Shak. 


nos (nesh’ens,) n [L. nesciens, nescio; ne 
and scio. 
Want Je knowledge ; ignorance. Bp. Hall. 
NESH, a. [Sax. nese. 

Soft ; tender; nice. [Not used.] Chaucer. 


NESS, a termination of names, signifies 8 promontory, 
from the root of nose, which see. 

NESS, a. termination of appellatives, [Sax. nesse, 
nysse,| denotes estate or quality, as in goadness, 
greatness. 

NEST, xn. [Sax. nest; G. and D. nest; Sw. ndste ; W. 
nyth; L. nidus; Fr. nid ; It. and Sp. nido ; Arm. neiz ; 
Ir. nead; Russ. gnizdo ; Gr. yevogos, veocata, veorrig, 
unles.; the latter are from vsos. In Persic, nisim in a 
nest, nashiman, a mansion, and nishashtan, to sit 
down, to dwell, or remain. 

1. The place or bed formed or used by a bird for 
incubation or the mansion of her young, until they 
are able to fly. The word is used aiso for the bed in 
which certain insects deposit their eggs. 

2. Any place where ixrational animals are pro- 
duced. B 

3. An abode; a place of residence ; a receptacle 
of numbers, or the collection itself; weually in an id 
sense; a8, 2 nest of rogues. 

4. A watm, close place of abode; generally in 
tontempt. - Spenser. 

5. A number of boxes, cases, Or the like, inserted 
in each other. 

6. In geology, an aggregated’ mass of any ore or 
mineral, am leatted stato, within a rock. 

NEST, v. i. To build and occupy a nest. 


Tho king of birds nested with its leaves) Bowell, 
NEST’-EGG, n. An egg left in the nest to prevent the 
hen from forsaking it. : udibras, 


NEST’LE, (nes‘l,) v. i To settle; to harbor; to lie 
close and snug, as @ bird in her nest. 
ted king-fisher — in aoe rege poner nah . 
ee acl ibare neella til mice be Bg Bacon, 
2. To move about in-one’s seat, like a bird when 
oat Nad nest ; as, a Child nestles. 
NEST’LE, (nes‘l,) v. & To house, as in a ae Donne. 
* Chapman. 
» 68 in a-nest; snugged 


2. To cherish, as a bird her yqung. 
NEST/LED, pp. 
WEST’LING Lying el a 
ppr. g close and snug. 
NEST’LING, = A 


en from 
2An 


in the nest, or just tak- 


Bacon. 


young bird 
neat. 
[Wot used.] 
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NEST’LING, a, Newly hatched; -veing yet in the 
nest. jarrington. 
NES-TO/RI-AN, nm. An adherent of Nestoriys, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, in the fifth century, who 
was deposed arid condeinned as a heretic for main- 
taining that the two natures in Christ were not so 
blended and confounded as to be undistinguishable. 

Murdock, 

2. The term is also applied to those modern Chris- 
tians of Persia and India who are the remains of tho 
Nestorian sect. Murdock. 

NET, n. [Sax. net, nyt; D. and Dan. net; G. netz; 
Sw. nat, not ; Goth. nati, from the root of knit, Bax. 
enyttan, whence knot; L, rodus.] 

1. An instrument fir catching fish and birds, or 
wild beasts, formed with twine or thread interwoven 
with meshes. 

2. A cunning device; a snare, Micah vil. 

3. Inextricable ditficulty. Jub xviii. 

4. Severe afflictions. Job xix. 

NET, v. t, ‘To make into a net or net-work. -Seward. 

NET, a. [Fr. net; it. netto. See Neat. 

1, Neat; pure ; unadulterated, as wines. 

Brande, 

2. Being without flaw or spot. [Little used.] 

bs Being beyond ali charges or outlay; as, net 
profits. 

4. Being clear of all tare and tret, or all deductions ; 
as, net weight. It is sometimes written Nerr, but 
innproperly. Vet is properly a mercantile appropria- 
tion of neat. 

NET, v. t. To produce clear profit. 

NEFH/ER, a. [Sax. neother; G. niedeg D. and Dan. 
neder, This word is of the comparative degree ; the 
positive occurs only in composition, as in beneath, 
Sax. neothan. It is used only in implied comparison, 
as in the nether part, the nether millstone ; but we 
never say, one part is nether than another.] 

1. Lower ; lying or being beneath or in the lower 
part opposed to Urrrr; as, the nether millstone. 


Distorted All my nether shape thus grew 
Transformed." 6 Milton, 


2. In a lower place. 
*Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires. Milton. 


3. Belonging to the regions below. Dryden. 
NEFH’ER-MOST, a. Lowest ; as, the nethermost hell ; 
the nethermost abyss. South. Milton. 
NETH’IN-IM, zx. pl. Among the Jews, servants of the 
priests and Levites; erroneously written Netuin- 
IMs. 

NET’TED, pp. or a. Made into a net or net-work; 
reticulated. 

NET’TING, x. [from net.] A plece of net-work. 

2. A complication of ropes fastened across each 
other, to be stretched along the upper of a ship’, 
quarter, to contain hammocks. Netting is also em- 
ployed to hold the fore and main-top-mast sails when 
stowed. Netting is also extended along a ship’s gun- 
walo in engagements, to prevent the enemy from 
ae Mar. Dict. 

NET’TLE, (net’l,) n. [Sak.-netl, netele; D. netel; G. 
nessel; Sw. nassla ; Gr. gvidn, from the root of xviGw, 
«vaw), to acratch.] 

A plant of the genus Urtica, whose prickles fret 

tho skin and occasion very painful sensations. 


And near the noisome nettle blooms the rose. Rambler, motte. 


NET’TLE, v.t To fret or sting; to irritate or vex; 
to excite sensations of displeasure or uneasiness, not 
amounting to wrath or violent anger. 

The princes were neittled at tho scandal of this affront. 


L’Estrange. 

NET’TLED, pp. Fretted ; irritated. 

NET’TLER, x. One that provokes, stings, or irritates. 

Milton. 

NET/TLE-RASH, 2. An eruptive disease resembling 
the sting of a nettle. 

NET’/TLE-TREE, x. A tree of the genus Celtis, of 
which there are several specics. The several sorts 
of nettle-tree have a considcrablo resemblance to, and 
a near affinity with, the clms. 

NET’TLING, ppr. Irritating; vexing. 

NET’-WORK, (-wurk,) x. A complication of threads, 
twine, or cords, united at certain distances, forming 
meshes, interstices, or open spaces, between the 
knots or intersections; reticulated or decussated 
work, Addison. 

NEU-BAL/GI-A, ) x. [Gr. vevpov, a nerve, and adyos, 

NEU-RAL/GY, pain.] 

An idiopathic pain of a ncrvo of common sensa- 
tion, i. e., a pain not préceded or occasioned by any 
other disease. Tully. 

NEU-RAL/GI€, «. Pertaining to neuralgia. 

NEU-RO-LOG/I€-AL, @ [See Navnorocry.] Per- 
taining to neurology, or to a description of the nerves 
of animais, 

NEU-ROL/O-GIST, », One who describes the nerves 
of animals. 

NEU-ROL’O-GY, x. [Gr. vevpov, a nerve, and doyos, 
discourse. 


A description of the nerves of animal bodies, or 

the doctrine of the nerves. 
NEU-ROP’TER, z. (Sr. vevpov, @ nerve, and 
NEU-ROP’TER-A, n. pl. r7epov, @ wing.] 


NEU 


The neuropte>s are an order of insects having four 
membranous, transparent, and generally naked 
wings, reticulated with numerous nerves, as the 
dragon-fly. 

NEU-ROP’TER-AL, )a. Belonging to the order of 
NEU-ROP’TER-OUS, the neuroptera. ’ 
NEO/RO-SPAST, 2, [Gr. vevpoorasew, to draw with 
-strings.] ; 
A puppet ; a little fi ut in motion. 
NEU-RO?'IG, a. Iie, Supe, a nerve.] 

1. Relating to the nerves; seated in the nerves; 
88, a neurotic disease, 

2. Useful in disorders of the nerves. 

NEU-RO?T’I€, n, A disease having its seat in the 
nerves. 

2. A medicine useful in disorders of the nerves. 


NEU-RO-TOM'IG-AL, a. [See Neuroromy.] Per- 
taining to the anatomy or dissection of nerves. 
NEU-ROT’O-MIST, xn. Ono who dissects the nerves. 
NEU-ROT’O-MY, n. [Gr. vevpov, @ nerve, and ropn, 
& cutting. ] 
1, The dissection of a nerve. Coze. 
2. The art or practice of dissecting the nerves. 
NEU’TER, (ni/ter,) a [L.; compounded of ne and 
uter, not either.] | 

1. Not adhering to either party; taking no part 
with either side, either when persons are contending, 
or questions are discussed. It may be synonymous 
with InpirrereEnt, ar it may not. The United States 
remained neuter during tho French revolution, but 
very few of the people wero indifferent as to the suc- 
cess of the parties engaged. A man may be neuter 
from feeling, and ho io then indifferent ; but he ma 
be neuter in fact, when he is not in feeling or ier 
ple. A judge should be perfectly neuter in feeling, 
that he may decide with impartiality. 

2. In grammer, of neither gender; an epithet 
given to nouns that are neither masculine nor 
feminine; primarily, tq nouns which express neither 
sex, 

3. In botany, having neither stamens nor pistils. 

NEO’TER, (ni’ter,) nm. A person that takes no part 
in a contest between two or more individuals or 
nations ; a person who is either indifferent to the 
cause, or forbears to interfere. 

2, An animal of neither sex, or incapable of propa- 
gation. The working bees have been considered new- 
ters, but are really undeveloped females. Huber. 

= In botany, a plant having neither stamens nor 
stils, 
. Neuter verb; in grammar, a verb which expresses 
an action or state limited to the subject, and which 
is not followed by an chbject; as, I go; i sit; I am; 
Irun; I walk. It is better denominated intransitive, 

NEO’TRAL, (ni'tral,) a. [Fr. neutres L. neutralis, 
from seute:.] 

1. Not engaged on either side ; not taking an ac- 
tive part with either of contending parties. It is 
policy for a nation to be neutral when other nations 
ure at war. Belligerents often obtain supplica from 
nevtral states, 

2. Indifferent; having no bias in favor of either 
sido or party. 

3.- Indifferent ; neither very good nor bad. 

Some things good, and somo things ill do seem, 
And neutral! somo in her fantastic eye. Davies. 

4. In botany, a proposed English substitute fc 
neuter; having neither stamens nor pistils. 

Neutral salt; in chemistry, a calt composed of an 
equal number of equivalents, both of acid and base; 
a salt in which none of the properties, either of the 
acid or base, are perceptible, 

NEO’/TRAL, (ni‘tral,) s: A person or nation that 
takes no part in a contest between others, 


The neutral, as far as his commerce extends, beeomes a party ln 
AR, G. Harper. 


More. 


the war. 


NEO’TRAL-IST, x. A neutral. [Litth ueed.] 

NEU-TRAL/L-TY, n. The state of being unengagod 
in disputes or contests between others; the state of 
taking no part on cither side. States often arm u 
maintain their noutrality. 

9. A state of indifference in fecling or principle. 

3. Indifference in quality ; a state neither very goo 
nor evil. [Little uscd.} Donne. 

4, A combination of neutral powers or states ; as 
tho armed noutrality. 

NEU-TRAL-1-ZA‘/TION, vn. [from neutralize.] The 
act of neutralizing or destroying tho peculiar oh 
erties of a body by combination with another body) 
or oubstance. ‘ 

9, Tho act of reducing to w state of indifference ur 
neutrality. 

NEO/TRAL-IZE, v.t To render neutral ; to reduce 
to a ctate of indifference between different parties ur 
opinions. . 

2. In chemistry, to destroy or render inert or im- 
perceptible the peculiar properties of a body by comi- 
biring it with a different substance. Thus to new 
trolize acids end alkalies, ia to combine them in such 
proportions that the compound will not exhibit the 
qualitics of either. { 

3. To destroy the peculiar properties or copes 
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dispositions of parties or other things, or reduce them 
to a state of indifference or inactivity; as, to neu- 
tralize parties in government; to neutralize oppo- 
sition. 

~ The benefita of universities — neutralized by moral oe 


A cloud of counter citations that neutralize each other, 
EB. Everett. 
NEO’TRAL-IZ-ED, (nii’tral-Izd,) pp. or a. Reduced 
to neutrality or indifference. 
NEO’TRAL-IZ-ER, x. That which neutralizes; that 
, which destroys, disguises, or rendérs inert the pecu- 
Jiar properties of a body. 
NEO’/TRAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Destroying or rendering 
| inert the peculiar properties of a substance ; redu- 
cing to indifference or inactivity. 
NEO'TRAL-IZ-ING, a. Having the quality of ren- 
dering neutral. 
NEO’TRAL-LY, adv. 
side ; indifferently. 
NEO/TRAL-TINT, x. The tint or purple hue which 
distant hills assume. 
NEU-VAINES', n. pl. [Fr. neuf, nine.] In the Ro- 
| man Catholic church, prayers offered up for nine suc- 
cessive days, Brande. 
NEV’ER, ado. [Sax. nefre; ne, not, and efre, ever.] 
1. Not ever; not at any time ; at notime. It re- 
fers to the past or the future. This man was never 
at Calcutta ; he wil! never be there. 
2. It has a particular use in the following sen- 
tences, 
Ask me never so much dower and gift. — Gen. xxxiv, 
Which will not hearken to the voice of charmers, charming 
never so wisely.-— Ps. lviii. 
A fear of battery, — though never so well grounded, fs no du- 
Tess, Blackstone. 
This is a genuine English use of never, found in 
our Saxon authors, and it ought to be retained. 
** Ask me so much dower as never was done ;”? that 
is, dower to any extent. The practice of using ever 
in such phrases is corrupt. It not only destroys the 
force but the propriety of the phrase. 
Burke. Camden. Washington. Goldsmith. Hooke. 
3. In no degree ; not. 
Whoever has a friend to guide him, may carry his eyea in another 
man’s head, and yet see never the worse, South, 
4. It is used for not. He answered him never a 
word ; that is, not ever. This use is not common. 
5. It is much used in composition; as, in never- 
ending, mnever-failing, mever-dying, mnever-ceasing, 
never-fading; but in all such compounds, never re- 
,_ tains its true meaning. 
NEV’ER-CEAS.ING, a 
pause, 
NEV’ER-SA-TED, a. Never satisficd. Kirby. 
NEV-ER-FHE-LESS’, [comp. of never, the and less.] 
Not the less ; notwithstanding ; that is, in opposi- 
tion to any thing, or without regarding it. * It rained, 
nevertheless we proceeded on our journey ;” we did 
not the Irss proceed on our journey ; we proceeded in 
opposition to the rain, without regarding it, or with- 
out being prevented. 
NEV ER-TIR-ING, a Never enduring weariness, 


Without taking part with either 


Having no cessation or 


Verplanck. 
NEW, (nii,) a. [Sax. neow; D. nieuw; G. neu; Sw. 
and Dan. ny; L. novus; It. nuovo; Sp. nuevo; Gr. 


veos; Fr. neuf; Arm. nevez; Ir. nua, nuadh; W. 
newyz; Russ. novie; Hindoo, nava, nou; Sans. nawa; 
Os 


Pers. re) nau. | 


1. Lately made, invented, produced, or come into 
being; that has existed a short titne only; recevt in 
origin; neve! ; opposed to Oxp, and used of things; 
as, a new coat; a new house; a new book ; a new 
fashion; a new theory ; the new chemistry ; a new 
discovery. 

2. Lately introduced to our knowledge ; not before 
known; recently discovered ; as, a new metal; a 
new species of animals or plants found in foreign 
countries ; the new continent, 

3. Modern; not ancient. , 

4, Recently produced by change; as, a new life. 


Put on the new man, — Eph, iv. 


5. Not habituated ; not familiar; unaccustomed. 


Heretics and such as instill their poison into new minds. - 
Hooker. 
New to the plow, unpracticed in the trace. Pope. 


6. Renovated ; repaired so as to recover the first 
state. 


Men, after long emaciating diets, wax plump, fat, and almost 
new. Bacon, 


7. Fresh after any event. 
New from her sickness to that northern air, 


8. Not of ancient extraction or a family of ancient 
distinction. 


By auperior capacity and extensive knowledge, a new man often 
mounts to favor, : ison, 


9. Not before used ; strange; unknown. 
They shall speak with new tongues. — Mark xvi. 
10. Recently commenced ; as, the new year. 
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ll. Having passed the change or conjunction with 
the sun; as, the new moon, 
12. Not cleared and cultivated, or lately cleared ; 
as, new land. America. 
13. That has lately appeared for the first time ; as, 
& new star. z 
New is much used in composition to qualify other 
words, and always bears its true sense of Jate, recent, 
novel, fresh ; as, in new-born, new-made, new-grown, 
new-formed, new-found. In this use, new may be 
considered as adverbiul, or as a part of the compound. 
NEW, (ni,)v.t. Tomake new. [JWVvt used.] Gower. 
NEW'-BORN, (nii/born,) a. Recently born. 1 Pet. ii. 
NEW’-€OIN-ED, a. Fresh from the mint; newly 
formed. 
NEW/-€6M/ER, zn. One who has lately come. Irving. 
NEW’EL, (ni‘el,) n. In architecture, the upright post 
about which are formed winding stairs, or a cylinder 
formed by the end of the steps of the winding stairs. 
2. Novelty. [Wot used.] Spenser. 
NEW’ER, a, comp. More new; more recently in- 
troduced. 
NEW’EST, a. superl. Most new ; most recently in- 
troduced. 
NEW-FAB/RI-€A-TED, a. Newly made. Burke. 
NEW-FAN'CI ED, (nu-fan’sid,) a. Newly fancied. 
NEW-FAN"GLE, (nu-fang’gl,) v. t To change by 
‘introducing novelties. Multon. 
NEW-FAN’GLED, (nu-fang’gld,) a. [new and fan- 
gle.] New made; formed with the affectation of 
novelty ; in contempt. : 
New-fangled devices. 
NEW-FAN'GLED-NESS, 
NEW-FAN"'GLE-NESS, 
Sidney. 


form. 
NEW-FASH'ION-ED, (nu-fash’und,) a. 
new form, or lately come into fashion. 
NEW-FOUND’, a. Newly discovered. 
NEW’ING, zn. Yeast or barm. 
NEW-IN-VENT’ED, a. Newly invented. 
NEW’ISH, a. Somewhat new; nearly new. Bacon. 
NEW!'LY, (ni'le,) adv. Lately ; freshly ; recently. 
He rubbed it o’er with newly gathered mint. Dryden. 
2. With a new form, different from the former. 
And the refined mind doth newly fashion 
Into a fairer form. 

3. In a manner not existing before. 
NEW/!-MADE, a. Newly made or formed. Moore. 
NEW-MOD’BL, v. t. To give a new form to. 
NEW-MOD’EL-ED, pp. ora. Formed after anew mod- 
NEW-MOD’/EL-ING, ppr. Giving anew formto. [el. 
NEW’NESS, 72x. Lateness of origin; recentness ; state 

of being Jately invented or produced ; as, the new- 
ness of a dress; the newness of a system. 

2. Novelty ; the state of being first known or in- 

troduced. The newness of the scene was gratifying. 

3. Innoyation ; recent change. 

A happy newness that intends old nght. 

4. Want of practice or familiarity. 

His newness shamed most of the others’ long exercise. Sidney. 


5. Different state or qualities introduced by change 
or regeneration. 


Even 80 we also should walk in newness of life. — Rom, vi, 


NEW-RED-SAND/STONE, n. In geology, the for- 
mation iminediately above the coal measures or 
strata. Brande. 

NEWS, (naz,) ». [from new; Fr. nouvelles. This 
word has a plural form, but is almost always united 
with a verb in the singular. 

» 1. Recent account ; fresh Information of something 
that has lately taken place at a distance, or of some- 
thing before unknown; tidings. We have news 
from Constantinople; news has just arrived; this 
news is favorable. 

Evil news rides fast, while good news balts. Milton. 
It is no news for the weak and poor to be a prey to the strong 

and rich. L'Estrange. 
2. A newspaper. 

NEWS’BOY, (nuz’boy,) n A boy who carries and 
delivers newspapers. 

NEWS/MON"GER, (niz’mung-ger,) n. One that 
deals in news; one who employs much time in 
hearing and telling news. Arbuthnot. 

NEWS'PA-PER, n. A sheet of paper printed and dis- 
tributed, at short intervals, for conveying intelligence 
of passing events; a public print that circulates 
news, advertisements, proceedings of legislative bod- 
ies, public documents, and the like. 

NEW!-STYLE. See Styx. 

NEWS'-VEND-ER, zn, A seller of newspapers. 

NEWT, (nite,) 2, A-small lizard; aneft. Encye. 

NEW TES1’A-MENT, zn. That portion of the Bi- 
ble which comprises the writings of the apostles and 
their immediate disciples. 

NEW-TO'NI-AN,a. Pertaining to Sir Isaac Newton, 
or formed or discovered by him ; as, the JVewtonian 
philosophy or system. 

NEW-TO'NI-AN,n. A follower of Newton in philos- 


ophy. 
NEW!-YEAR’S DAY, n, The day on which the new 
year commences, 


Atterbury. 
(nu-fang’gl-,) n. Vain 
or affected fashion or 

Care. 
Made in a 


Ainsworth. 


Spenser, 


Shak. 


NEW'-YEAR’S GIFT, 2. A present made on the 
first day of the year. 
NEW YORK/ER,2x. A native or inhabitant of New 


York, 

NEW ZEA’/LAND FLAX, 2. A plant, the phormium 
tenaz, having broad, stiff leaves of extraordinary 
strength, whose fibers make excellent cordage. 

Lo 


NEST BLE: a ([L. nezibilis.] That may be knit to- 

gether. : 

NEXT, a. ; superl. of Nico. [Sax. nezt or nezsta, from 
neh, neah, nigh; G. nachst; D. naast; Sw. nast; Dam. 
nes. 

1. Nearest in place ; that has no object intervening 
between it and some other; immediately preceding, 
or preceding in order. We say, the nezt person ber 
fore or after another. 

Her princely guest ‘ 
Was nest her sie; in order sat the rest. Dryderte 

2. Nearest in time ; as, the nezt day or hour; the 
next day before or after Easter. 

3. Nearest in degree, quality, rank, right, or rela- 
tion ; as, one man is nezt to auother in excellence; 
one is next in kindred; one is nezt in rank or dig- 
a Assign the property to him who has the nez& 
claim. 

NEXT, adv. At the time or turn nearest or imme- 
diately succeeding. It is not material who followa ~ 
next. 

NI’AS, for An eras, a young hawk, 

NIB, x. fee neb, nebb. 
differently written.] 

1. The bill or beak of a bird. 

2. The point of any thing, particularly of a per— 

NIB/BED, (nibd,) a. Having a nib or point. 

NIB’BLE, v. t. [from nib-{ To bite by little at a 
time ; to eat slowly or in small bits. So sheep are 
said to nibble the grass, Shak. 

2. To bite, as a fish does the bait ; to carp at; just 
to catch by biting. Gay. 

NIB/BLE, v.i. To bite at; as, fishes nibble at ye bait. 

CU 

2. To carp at; to find fault; to censure little 
faults. 

Instead of returning « full answer to my book, he manifestly 

nibbles at a single passage. Tillotson. 

NIB/BLE, x. A little bite, or seizing to bite. 

NIB’BLER, x. One that bites a little at a time; 2 
carper. 

NIB'BLING, ppr. or a. Biting in small bits; carping 

NIB’BLING-LY, adv. Ina nibbling manner. 

NI€-A-RA/GUA-WOQOQD, zn. The wood of the Cesal; 
pinia echinata, a tree growing in Nicaragua, in Cen- 
tra} America. It is used in dyeing red. Ure. 

NICE, a. [Sax. nesc or hnesc; D. nesch, soft, tender; 
G. naschen, to eat dainties or sweetmeats ; Dan. knes 
dainties. ] 

1.. Properly, soft; whence, delicate ; tender; dain— 
ty ; sweet or very pleasant to the taste; as, a nica 
bit ; nice food. 

2. Delicate; fine; minutely elegant ; applied to tex- 
ture, composition, or color ; as, cloth of a nice texture 5 
nice tints of color. 

3. Accurate; exact; precise; as, nice proportions 5 
nice symmetry ; nice workmanship; nice rules. 

4. Requiring scrupulous exactness; as, a nice 

int. 

5. Perceiving the smallest difference ; distinguiste. 
ing accurately and minutcly by perception ; as, a per 
son of nice taste ; hence, 

6. Perceiving accurately the smallest faults, errors, 
or irregularities; distinguishing and judging with 
exactness; a8, a nice judge of a subject; a nice dia- 
cernment. 


B. Jonson. 
See Nes, the same word 


Our author happy in a judge so nice. Pope. 
7. Over scrupulous or exact. 
Curious, not knowing ; not exact, but nics, Pope. 


8. Delicate ; scrupulously and minutely cautious. 
The letter was pot nice, but full of charge 


Of dear import. Shak. 
Dear love, continue nice and chaste, Donns. 
9. Fastidious ; squeamish. 
And to taste 
Think not I shall be nice. Milton, 
10. Delicate ; easily injured. 
How nice the reputation of the mak ! Roscommon, 


11. Refined ; as, nice and subtle happiness. 
Milton. 


12. Having lucky hits. [JWVot used.] Shak. 
13, Weak ; foolish ; effeminate. [Obs.] Gower. 
14. Trivial ; unimportant. Shak. 


To make nice; to be scrupulous. Shak. 
NICE'LY, adv. With delicate perception ; as, to be 
nicely sensible. 

2. Accurately ; exactly; with exact order or pra- 
portion ; as, the parts of a machine or building nicely 
adjusted ; a shape nicely proportioned ; a dress nicely 
fitted to the body; the ingredients of a medicine 
nicely proportioned and mixed. 

3. In colloquial language, well; cleverly ; dextrous-. 
ly ; handsomely ; in the best manner; as, a feat is 
nuely done. ° 
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(NI'CENE, a. Pertaining to Nice, a town of Asia 
'Minor. The Wicene crecd was a summary of Chris- 
tian faith, composed by the council of Nice against 
Arianism, A. D, 325, altered and confirmed by the 
council of Constantinople, A. D. 381. The council 
of Nice was the first and most important general 

council ever held by the Christian church. P. Cyc. 
NICE/NESS, zn. Delicacy of perception; the quality 
of perceiving small differences ; as, niceness of taste. 
2. Extreme delicacy ; excess of. scrupulousness or 

exactness, 

Unlike the nicenesa of our modern dames, 


Dryden. 


3. Accuracy; minute exactness; as, niceness of 
work ; niceness of texture or proportion. 


Where’s now the labored niceness in thy dress ? Dryden. 


NY/CE-TY, n. Niceness; delicacy of perception. 
"9, Excess of delicacy ; fastidiousness ; squeamish- 


ness. 
So love doth loathe disdainful nicety. Spenser. 


3. Minute difference ; as, the niceties of words. 

4, Minuteness of observation or discrimination ; 
precision. The connoisseur judges of the’ beauties 
of a painting with great nicety. 

5, Delicate management ; exactness in treatment. 


Love such nicety requires. 
One blust will put out all his fires. Swift. 


6. Niceties; in the plural, delicacies for food ; 

‘ @ainties. - 

NI’/CHAR, n._ A plant. Miller. 

WICHE, xn. [Fr. niche; Sp.and Port. nicho ; It. niechia, 
properly a nook, corner, and nicchio, a shell. It seems 
to be a different orthography of Noox.] . 

A cavity, hollow, or recess, within the thickness 
of a wall, for a statue, bust, or other erect ee 

; ‘ope. 

NICH’ED, (nicht,) a. Placed inaniche. Sedgwick. 

NICK, n. In the northern mythology, an evil spirit of 
the waters; hence the modern vulgar phrase, Old 
Nick, the evil one. 

NICK, n. (Sw. nick; Dan. nik; D. knik, a nod; G. 
nicken, to nod; genick, the nape; genicke, a contin- 
ual nodding. The word seems to signify a point, 
from shooting forward. 

1. The exact point of time required by necessity or 
cenvenience, the critical time. L’ Estrange. 

2. [G. knick,a flaw.] A notch.cut into something, 

and hence a score for keeping an account ; a reckon- 
np ‘ Shak, 
A winning throw. Prior. 

NICK, v. t. To hit; to touch luckily ; to perform by a 

slight artifice used at the lucky time. 
ee yet season of doing things must be nicked, and all accidents 
proved, L’ Estrange. 
2. To cut in nicks or notches. [See Notcn. 


3. To suit, as lattices cut in nicks.  [ Obs.] 
Camden. 
4, To defeat or cozen, as at dice ; to disappoint by 
some trick or unexpected turn. [Obs.] Shak. 
AMICK, v t. [G. knicken, to flaw.] ‘ 
- To notch or make an incision in a horse’s tail, to 
make him carry it higher. 
NICK/AR-TREE, ) 2. A tree of the genus Guilandina, 
NICK’ER-TREE, which grows in the East and 
West Indies, and bears a small hard nut of the size 
.,of a small nutmeg ; also called Bonpuc. 
NICK’ED, (nikt,) pp. Hit ; touched luckily. 
2. Notohed ; made an incision in, as in a horse’s 


tail. 

NICK/EL, 2. A metal of a white or reddish-white 
color, of great hardness, very difficult to be purified, 
always magnetic, and, when perfectly pure, mallea- 
ble and ductile. It is generally obtained from its 
sul phuret. 

NICK’EL-I€, a. Pertaining to or containing nickel. 

NICK’/ER,n. One who watches for opportunities to 
pilfer or practice knavery. (4 cant ved 

rbuthnot. 

NICK/ING, ppr. Hitting; touching luckily ; notching; 
making an incision in a horse’s tail, to make him 
carry it higher. 

NICK/’ING, n. In farriery, an operation performed on 
the tail of a horse, to make him carry it better. 

Farm. Encye. 

NICK’NACKS, z. pl. Small wares; bawbles; tri- 


fles. 

NICK/NAME, n. [In Fr. nique is a term of contempt. 
In G. neckenis to banter. In Ch. 2M signifies to sur- 
naine, to call by a name of repreach. j 

A name given in contempt, derision, or reproach ; 
an 2 ce a appellation. Bacon. 

NICK’/NAME, v. t. To give a name of reproach ; to 
call by an opprobrious appellation, 

You nickname virtue vice. 


NICK’NAM-ED, pp. Named in derision. y 

NICK'NAM-ING, ppr. Calling by a name in contempt 
or derision, : 

NI€-O-LA'I-TAN,n. A term applied to certain cor- 
yupt persons in the early church at Ephesus, who are 
censured in Reo. ii., but of whom little can be known 
with certainty. Murdock. 


Shak, 


_NIG 


NI-€O’TIAN, a. Pertaining to or denoting tobacco; 
and us a noun, tobacco; so called from Nicot, who 
first introduced it into France, A. D. 1560. 


: Brande. 
NI€-O-TUAN’I-NA, n. A concrete or solid oil ob- 
NL€6'1IA-NINE, tained from tobacco, and one 

of its active principles. It smells like tobacco smoke, 

tastes bitterish and slightly aromatic, and*is emi- 
nently poisonous. Tully. 

NI€’O-TIN, x. An alkaloid obtained from tobacco, 
and one of its active principles. In its purest state, 
it is in small crystalline plates, which rapidly absorb 
moisture and liyuefy. Its taste is very acrid, and 
continues long in the mouth. It is eminently poi- 
sonous. 

NI€/TATE, v. 2. [L. nicto, to wink.] 

To wink. Ray. 
Nlt/TA-TING, ppr. or a. Winking. The nic- 
NIv/TI-TA-TING, } _ titating membrane is a thin, 

pellucid membrane, by which the process of winking 
ee pe in certain animals, 

A eae 
aes a TION, n. The act of winking 
NIDE, x. [L. nidus, a nest.] ; sine 

A brood ; as, a nide of pheasants, [Wot in use.] 
NIDG/ET, x. A dastard. ([Vot in use, Camden, 
NID'I-FI-CATE, v.i. [L. nidifico, from nidus, a nest.] 

‘To make a nest. ; 
NID-I-FI-CA'TION,n The act or operation of build- 

ing a nest, and the hatching and feeding of young in 

the nest. erham. 
NI/DING, n. [Sax. nithing ; Dan. and Sw. niding.] 

A despicable coward ; a dastard. [Obs.] 

NI/DOR, x. [L.} Scent; savor. Bp. Taylor. 
NI-DOR-OS'I-TY, n. Eructation with the taste of 


undigested roast meat. Floyer. 
NI/DOR-OUS, a. Resembling the smell or taste of 
roasted meat. Bacon. 


NID/Q-LANT, a. [L. nidulor, from nidus, nest. ] 
In botany, nestling ; lying loose in pulp or cotton, 


within a berry or pericarp. Martyn. Lee. 
NID-Y-LA'TION, x. The time of remaining in the 
nest; as of a bird. Brown 


NI/DUS, n. [L.] A nest; a repository for the eggs 
of birds, insects, &c, 

NIECE, (nese,) x. [Fr. niéce; Arm. nizes, nyes, W. 
nith; qu. The D. has nigt, and the G. nichte.] 

The daughter of a brother or sister. Johnson. 

NI-EL’/LO, x. [It.] A species of oramental en- 
graving used by the Romans and the modern Ital- 
jans, somewhat resembling damask-work, made by 
enchasing a black composition, said to have been 
composed of silver and lead, into cavities in wood 
and metals. Elmes. P. Cyc. 

NIF’LE, 2. [Norm.] A trifle. [Obds.] Chaucer. 

NIG/GARD, x. iy . nig, straight, narrow, or G, 
knicker, a niggard, and a nod or nodding; knickern, 
to haggle, to be sordidly parsimonious; Dan. gnier, 
for gniker or gniger,a niggard. This word seems to 
belong to the family of D. knikken, G. nicken, Dan. 
nikker, to nod, and this to Dan. knikker, to crack ; 
exhibiting analogies similar to those of wretch, wreck, 
and haggle. Ard is a termination, as in dotard.] 

A miser; a person meanly close and covetous ; a 
sordid wretch who saves every cent, or spends 
grudgingly. 

Serve him as a grudging master, 
As a penurious niggard of his wealth, Milton, 
Be niggards of auvice on no pretense, Pope. 

NIG/GARD, a. Miserly ; meanly covetous; sordidly 
parsimonious. Dryden. 

2. Sparing ; wary. 

Most free of question, but to our demands 
Niggard in his reply. Shak, 

NIG/GARD, v. t. To stint; to supply sparingly. 

Little used, : { Shak, 

NIG/GARD-ISE, x. Niggardliness, [Wot in use.] 

enser. 

NIG/GARD-ISH, a. Somewhat covetous or niggardly. 

Johnson. 

NIG/GARD-LI-NESS, 7. Mean covetousness ; sordid 
parsimony ; extreme avarice manifested in sparing 
expense. 

Niggardliness is not good husbandry. Addison, 


NIG'GARD-LY, a. Meanly covetous or avaricious ; 
sordidly parsimonious ; extremely sparing of ex- 
pense. 

Where the owner of the house will be bountiful, it is not for the 
steward to be niggardly. Hail, 

2. Sparing; wary ; cautiously avoiding profusion. 
Sidney. 

NIG/GARD-LY, adv. Sparingly ; with cautious pur- 
simony. Shak. 


NIG/GARD-NESS, n. Niggardliness. [Not et . 

idney. 
NIG/GARD-Y, n. Niggardliness. [Wot used. 
NIG/GLB, ». t. and i, 


To mock ; to trifle with. Nie 
in use. Beaum..& Fl. 


NIGGLED, (nig’gld,) pp. Trifled with. 
NIG/GLER, 2. One who niggles at any handiwork. 


Smart. 
NITG/GLING, ppr. Mocking. 
NIGH, (ni,) a. [Sax. neah, neahg, neh, for nig; C. 


NIG 


nahe, nigh. This is the G. nach, D. na, a prepositions 
signifying to, on, or after, that is, approaching, 
pressing on, making toward ; D, naaken, to approach ; 
W. nies strait, narrow. ] 

1, Near; not distant or remote in place or time. 
The loud tumult shows the battle mgh. Prior. . 
When the fig-tree putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer ia 

> nigh, — Matt. xxiv, 
2. Closely allied by blood ; as, a nigh kinsman. 
( Knolles. 
3, Easy to be obtained or learnt; of easy access. 
The word is very nigh to thee. — Deut. xxx. 
4. Ready to support, to forgive, or to aid and 
defend. 
The Lord is nigh to them who are of a broken heart.— Pe. 
xxx1V, a “ 
5. Close in fellowship; intimate in relation. 
Ye are made nigh by the blood of Christ. —Eph. fi. 
6. Near im progress or condition. Heb. vi. 
NIGH, (ni,) adv. Near; at a small distance in place 
or time; or in the course of events. 
He was sick, nigh to death. — Phil, fi, 
2. Near to a place. 
He drew nigh. 
3. Almost; near. He was nigh dead. 
Nigh is never a preposition. In the phrase, “ ight 
this recess, with terror they survey,” there is an ellipe 
sis of to. They, nigh to this recess, survey, &c. 
NIGH, (ni,) v. i To approach; to advance or draw 
near. [WVot used.] Hubberd. 
NIGH’LY, (ni/ly,) adv. Nearly; within a little. 
A cube and a sphere nighly of the same bigness, [lot used.} 
Locke. 


Nearness ; proximity im 


Mitons 


NIGH’NESS, (ni/ness,) 2x, 
place, time, or degree. 
NIGHT, (nite,) n. [Sax. niht; Goth. nahts; D. nagtz 
G. nacht ; Sw. natt; Dan, nat, contracted ; L. nox; 
Gr. veg; Sp. noche; Port. ndite; It. notte; Fr. nuit j 
Ir. nocht; Russ. noch; Slav. nosch; Sans. nischa. 
The sense may be dark, black, or it may be the de- 

cline of the day, from declining, departing, like the 
Shemitic a y-] as 
1, That part of the natural day. when-the sun ig 
beneath the horizon, or the time from sunset to sumj 
rise. « 
2. The time after the close of life; death. John ix? 
Dryden- 
3. A state of ignorance; intellectual and moral 
darkness; heathenish ignorance. Rom, xiii. ns 
4. Adversity ; a state of affliction and distress, 
Ts, xxi. eae 
5. Obscurity ; a state of concealment from the ey@ 
or the mind ; unintelligibleness. te 
Nature and nature’s works lay hid in night, \. ¥ Pope. 


In the night ; suddenly ; unexpectedly. Luke xii. 
To-night; in this night. To-gight the moon wil} 
be eclipsed. 
NIGHT!-AN’GLING, (nite/ang’gling,) .. The anv 
gling for or catching fish in the night. Encye. 
NIGHT’-BIRD, x. A bird that flies only in the night. 
Hall, 
NIGHT’-BLOOM-ING, a. Blooming in the night. 
NIGHT!-BORN, a. Produced in darkness. 
NIGHT’-BRAWL-ER, n. 


She closed her eyes in everlasting night, 


One who excites brawls, 


or makes.a tumult at night. Shak, 
NIGHT’€AP, x. A cap worn in bed or in undress, 
Swift, 
NIGHT’-€RGOW, xn. A bird that cries in the —— 
hake 
NIGHT’-DEW, 2. The dew formed in the night.’ 
Dryden. 

NIGHT’-DOG, n. A dog that hunts in the night, used 
by deer-stcalers. Shak, 


NIGHT’-DRESS, x. A dress worn at night. Pope. 


NIGHT’ED, (nit‘ed,) a. Darkened; clagded; black, 
Little used. i, Snak.’ 
NIGHT’/FALL, zn. The close of the day ; evening. 
Swi 
NIGHT’-FAR-ING, a. Traveling in the night. 
Gay. 
NIGHT!-FIRE, x. Ignis fatuus ; Will-with-a-wiep 5 
Jack-with-a-lantern. Herbert. ~ 
2. Fire burning in the night. Irving. 
NIGHT’-FLY, x. An insect that flies in the night. 
hak. 


NIGHT’-FLY-ER, n. An insect that flies in’ the 
i ao 


night. 4 
NIGHT’-FOUND-ER-ED, (nit/found-erd,) a. Lost or 
1 


distressed in the night. Milton. 


NIGHT/GOWN, x. A loose gown used for undress. 
Addison. 

NIGHT’-HAG, n. A witch supposed to wander in 
the night. Milton, 


NIGHT'-HAWK, 2. A well-known bird of the Uni- 
ted States, Caprimulgus Americanus, allied to the 
night-jar. It hunts its prey toward evening, and 
often, diving down perpendicularly, produces a hol~ 
low, jarring sound, like that of a spinning-wheel. 

NIGHT’-HER-ON, n. A wading bird, of the genus 
Nycticorax, (Ardea, Linn.,) allied to the herons and 
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NIG 


y 
bitterns. 
ultcrs a disagreeable, croaking noise. 


P. Cuc, Edin. Cyc. 
WIGMT’IN-GALE, n. [Sax. nihtegale; Sw. nachter- 


gal: D. nagtegual; G. nachtigall; Dan. nattergal ;\° 


cuinposed of night and Sax. galun, to sing.) 

I. A small bird that sings at night, of the genus 
Philomela Motacilla ; Philoinela, or Philomel. It igs 
celebrated for its vocal powers. Shak. Waller. 

r 2 A word of endearment. Shak. 

NIGIIT’ISH, a. Pertaiuing to night, or attached to 

) the night. 

NIGHT’-JXR, n. A British bird, Caprimulgus Euro- 
prus, also called Goat-sucker, distinguished by the 
wide gape of its beak, It hunts its prey in the dusk, 
and is remarkable for the loud sound it emits, lke 
the jarring of a spinning-whvel, It is alled to the 
night hawk. P. Cyc. 

NIGHUT’LESS, a. Having no night. 

NIGHT’LY, a. Done by night, happening in the 
night, or appearing in the night; as, neghtly sports 5 
nihtly dows. r§ 

2. Done every night. The watch goes his nightly 
round. 


NIGHT’LY, (nite’Jc,) adv. By night. 


Thee, Sen, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
Nightly L visit. Milton, 


2.. Every night. Alddison. 

NIGHT’-MAN, x. One who empties privies in cities 
by night. 

NIGHT'MARE, nx. [night and Sax. mara, incubus, 
nightmare, Jara may be from the root of merran, 
to stop, to hinder, ge Mvor,) or it may be the Rab- 
binic ND, an evil spirit or demon, ‘Phe common 
spelling, nightmare, is erroneous, and tends to mis- 
ead the reader.] - 

Incubus; a sensation in sleep resembling the pres- 
sure of a weight on the breast, generally seeming to be 
that of some hideous monster or phantom, interrupt- 
ing the sleep with violent struggle and tremor, 

NIGIIT’-PIECE, (nite’pees,) 2. A piece of painting 
80 colored as to be supposed seen by candle-light. 

NIGH1'-RAIL, 2. [night and Sax. rogl, or rather 
hregle, a garment or rebe.] 

A Joose robe or garment worn over the dress at 
night. pees usod.] Addison. 
NIGHT’-RA-VEN, n. A bird of ill omen that cries 

in the night ; the night-heron. 
Spenser. Shak. Edin. Encyc. 

NIGHT’-REST, 2 Rest or repose at night. Shak. 

NIGHT’-ROB-BER, n. One that rubs or steals in the 
night. Spenser. 

NIGUT’-ROLE, 2. A tumult or frolic in the night. 

NIGHT'SHADE, xn. [Sax. nihtscada. Shak. 

A plant of the genus Solanum. The deadly night- 
shade is of the genus Atropa; the American night- 
shade of the genus Phytolacca ; the bastard nightshade 
of the genus Rivina; the enchantor’s nightshade of the 
genus Circ@a, tha Malabar nightshade of the genus 
Basella ; and the three-leaved nightshade of the genus 
Trillium, Fam, of Plants. 

NIGHT’-SHIN-ING, a, Shining in the night; lumi- 
nons in darkness. Wilkins. 

NIGHT'-SHRIEK, (nite/shreek,) n_ A shriek or out- 
cry in the might. Shak. 

NIGUT'-SOIL, n. The contents of necessaries , so 
called because collected in cities, and carried away 
as a manure by night. 

NIGHT’-SPELL, x. A charm against accidents at 


night. : Chaucer. 
NIGHT’-TRIP-PING, a. Tripping about in the night ; 
as, 2 meghi-tripping fairy. hak. 
NIGHT'’-VIS-1ON, (nite/vizh-un,) n. <A vision at 
night. 


NIGIIT’-WAK-ING, a. Watching in the night. 
NIGHT'-WALK, (nite/wawk,) xn A walk in the 
ev ning or night. Walton. 
NIGH 1’/-WALK-ER,n. One that waiks in his sleep ; 

a somnambulist. 
2. One that roves about in the night for evil pur- 
poses, WNight-wallcrs are punishable by law. 
NIGHT’'-WALK-ING, a. Roving in the night. 
NIGHUT’-WALK-ING, x Walking in one’s sleep ; 
somnambulism, 
2. A roving in the streets at night with evil de- 
signs, 2 
NIGHT'-WAN-DER-ER, n. One roving at ee 
Shak, 
NIGHT’-WAN-DER-ING, a, Wandering in the night. 


Shak. 
NIGHT’-WAR-BLING, a. Warbling or singing in 
the night. 


Milton. 
NIGIT’/WARD, a. Approaching toward night. 
Milton, 
NIGHT'-WATCH, (nite’wotch,) n. A period in the 
night, as distinguished by the change of the watcb. 
Nigit-watches, however, in the Psalms, seems to mean 
the night, or time of sleep in general. _ 
2. A watch or guard in the night. 
NIGHT’=WATCH-ER, n. One that watches in the 
nicht with evil designs. 
NIGHT’-~WITCH, 2 A night-hag; a witch that ap- 
pears tn the night, 
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It seeks its food in the evening, when it | NI-GRES/CENT, a. 


INIIN 


L. nigresco, to grow black.] 
Growing black; changing to a black color; ap- 

proaching to blackness, 

NI/GRINL, n. An ore of titanium, found in black 

grains or rolled pieces. Tre. 

NI'HIL AL'BUJ1,n. [L., white nothing.] In chem- 

’ istry, a name formerly given to the flowers or white 
oxyd of zinc, a wuolly-looking, white matter, formed 
by the combustion of zine, and so minutely divided 
as to be carried up mechanically and float in the air. 


Ore. 

NT'HIL DE'BET, [L., ke owes nothing.] A plea de- 
nying a debt. 

Ni'HIL Di'CIT, [L., he says nothing.] In lag, a 
judginent by nihil dicit, is when the defendant makes 
no answer, 

NI’HIL-ISM, n, Nothingness; nihility. Dwight. 

NI-HIL/I-TY, n. [L. nihilum, nihil, nothing ; ne and 
hilum, 

Nothingness; a state of being nothing. Watts. 
NIL DES-PE-RAN'!DUM, [L.] Let there be no de- 

spair. The phrase was originally, 

NIL DES-PE-RAN'DUH DE RE-PUB'LI-CA. Let 
there be no despair respecting the commonwealth or 
state. 

NILL, v. 2. Weex nillan, that is, ne, not, and willan, to 
will; L. nolo ; ne and volo.) 

Not to will ; to refuse; to reject. [Obs.] Spenser. 
NILL, v. it, To be unwilling. hak. 
NILL, n. The shining sparks of brass in trying and 

melting the ore Juhnson. 

NI-LOM’L-TER, n. [Gr. Necdos, Nile, and perpov, 
measure. ] 

An instrument for measuring the rise of water in 
the Nile during the flood. 

ag eh a. Pertaining to the River Nile in 

pt. 

NIM, v. t. [Sax. neman, niman, Goth. niman, D. nee- 
men, G. nchmen, to take. 

To take; to steal; to filch. [Obs.] 

Hudibras, L’Estrange. 

NIM’BLE, a. [Qu. W. nwyz, liveliness, In Dan. nem 
is sharp, acute. 

Light and quick in’motion ; moving with ease and 
celerity ; lively ; swift. It is applied chiefly to mo- 
tions of tho feet and hands, sometimes to other 
things ; as, ‘a nimble boy ; the nimble-footed deer. 

Through the mid seas the nemble pinnace sails, Pope. 
ar) BLE-FOQT-ED, a. Running with speed ; light 
of foot. 

NIM’/BLE-NESS, z. Lightness and agility in motion ; 
quickness; celerity; speed; swiftness. It implies 
lightness and springiness, 

The stag thought it bett~s to trust to the nimbleneee of sles 


Ovid ranged over Parnassus with great nimbleness and seility. 
Addison, 
NIM/BLESS, n. Nimbleness. [Obs.] Spenser. 


NIM'BLE-WIT-TED, a. Quick ; ready to a 
'acCOM. 
NIM’BLY, ado. With agility ; with light, quick mo- 


tion. 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, Shak. 


NIM/BUS, nz. -[L.] A circle or disk of rays of light 
around the heads of divinities, saints, and sovereigns, 
upon medals, pictures, &c. Brande. 

2. In meteorology, a name given to the rain-cloud, 

one of the four fundamental clouds, Olmsted. 

NI-MI/E-TY, n. [L. nimietas.] 

The state of being too much. [Wot in use.] 
NIM'MER, xn. [Sax. niman, to take.] 

A thief [Wot in use.] Hudibras 
NIN/COM-POOP, x. [Said to be a corruption of L 

non compos, not of sound mind. 

A fool; a blockhead; a trifling dotard. [4 low 
word. } i Addison. 
NINE, a. [Goth. niun; G. neun; Sw. nijo; Dan. ni; 
L. nonus ; probably contracted, as the Sax. is nigan, 
and the Dutch nigen, Hindoo now, Burman no, or 

nonaw.] 

Denoting the number composed of eight and one ; 

as, nine men ; nine days. 

NINE, nz. The number composed of eight and one; 
or the number less by a unit than ten; three times 
three. 

The nine; among English poets, the nine Muses, 
NINE’FOLD, a. Nine times repeated. Milton, 
NINE/-HOLES, 2. <A game in which holes are made 

in the ground, into which a pellet is to be bowled, 
Drayton. 
NINE/-MEN‘S-MOR’RIS, n. See Morris. 
NINE'PENCE,n. A silver coin of the value of nine 


pence. 

NINE'-PING, n. A play, originally, with nine pins or 
pieces of wood set on end, at which a bow) is rolled 
for throwing them down. We say, to play at nine- 
pins, or a game at nine-pins. In the United States, 
ten pins are sometimes used for this game. 

NINE’-SCORE, a. Noting nine times twenty, or one 
hundred and eighty. [See Sconz, 

NINE’-SCORE, n The number of nine times 
twenty. 

NIN VTEEN, a, [Sax. nigantyne.] 


NIT 


Noting the number of nine and ten united; 8%, 
nineteen years, : 

NINE/TEENTH, a. [Sax. nigantothe.] 

The ordinal of nincteen ; designating nineteen, 
NINE'TI-ETH, a. The ordinal of ninety. 
NINE/TY, a. Nine times ten; as, ninety years. 

Ese 
re . 

NIN'NY, n. [Sp. nito; L. nanus, a dwarf; Ar. G6 GU 
nana, weak in mind.] ‘ 

A fool ; a simpleton, Swift. 
NIN’NY-HAM-MER, x, Acsimpleton. [Little used.} 

Arbuthnot, 

NINTH, a. [Sax. nigetha, nigotha; but ninth in Eng- 
lish is formed directly from nine; Sw. niynde.] 

The ordinal of nine ; designating the number nine, 
the next preceding ten; as, the ninth day or month, 

NINTH, 2. A ninth part. 

- 2. In music, an intervol containing an octave, with 
a tone or semitone additional. 

NINTH’LY, adv. In the ninth place. 

N’-O'BI-UM, z. [from JViobe.] A metal recently dis- 
covered in Columbite. 

NIP, v. t. [D. knippen, to nip, to clip, to pinch; Sw. 
knpa; G. knexf, a knife, a nipping tool ; kneifen, to nip, 
to cut off, to pinch ; knif,a pinch, a nipping; knipp, 
a fillip, a snap; W. eneiviaw, to clip. “These words 
coincide with knife, Sax. enif, Fr. ganif, or canif-} 

1. To cut, bite, or pinch off the end or mb, or to 
pinch off with the ends of the fingers. The word is 
used in both senses ; the former is probably the true 
sense. Hence, 

. 2 To cut off the end of any thing; to clip, as with 
a knife or scissors ; as, to nip off a shoot or twig, 

3. To blast; to kill or destroy the end of any 
thing; hence, to kill; as, the frost has nipped the 
corn ; the leaves are nipped; the plant was nipped in 
the bud. Hence, to nip in the bud, is to kill or de- 
stroy in infancy or youth, or in the first stage of 
growth. 

4. To pinch, bite, or affect the extremities of any 
thing; a3, a nipping frost ; hence, to pinch or bite in 
general; to check growth. 

§. To check circulation, 


When blood Is nipt, [Unusual.} Shak, 
6. To bite ; to vex. 
And sharp remorse his heart did prick and nip, Spenser, 
7. To satirize keenly ; to taunt sarcastically. / 
Hubb 


NIP, A seizing or closing in upon; as, in the north 
ern seas, the nip of the ice. 
2. A pinch with the nails or teeth, Ascham. 
3. A small cut, or a cutting off the end. 
4. A blast; a killing of the ends of plants; de- 
struction by frost. 
5. A biting sarcasm ; a taunt. Stepney. 
6. A sip or small draught ; as, a nip of toddy. (G, 


nippen, Dan. nipper, to sip.] 
NIP’PED, (nipt,) | pp. Pinched; bit; cropped; blast- 
NIPT ed. 


: I 
NIP/PER, 2. A satirist. [Wot used.] Ascham, 
2. A fore tooth of a horse. The nippers are four. 
NIP’/PER-KIN, 2. Asmall cup. 
NIP/PERS, n. pl. Small pincers, 
NIP/PING, ppr. or a, Pinching; pinching off; biting 
off the epee cropping; clipping ; blasting; killing, 
NIP/PING-LY, adv. With bitter sarcasm. Johnson, 
NIP/PLE, n. [Sax. nypele; dim. of mb, neb.} 
1. A teat; a dug; the spongy protuberance by 
which milk is drawn from the breasts of females, 
Ray. Encyc. 
2. The orifice at which any animal liquor is sepa- 
Derham. 


rated. er 
NIP/PLE-WORT, 2. An herb of the genus Lapsana, 
formerly used as an external application to the breasts ' 
of women. Loudon. 
NIS, [Sax.] Isnot. [Obs.] Spenser, 
NI/SAN, 2. [Hcb. and Ch. }b%3.] 
A month of the Jewish calendar, the first month 
of the sacred year, and seventh of the civil year, an- 
swering to the latter part of March and beginning of 
April. It was originally called 45.5, but began to be 
called Nisan after the captivity. 
Gesenius. P. Cyc. ~ 
NY/SI PRIUS, n [L.] In law, a writ which lies in 
cases where the jury, being impanneled and returned 
before the justices of the bench, one of the parties 
requests to have this writ for the ease of the county, 
that the cause may be tried before the justices of the 
same county. The purport of the writ is, that the 
sheriff is commanded to bring to Westminster the 
men impanneled at a certain day, before the justices, 
nisi prius, that is, unless.the justices shall first come 
into the county to take assizes. Hence the courts, 
directed to try matters of fact in the soveral counties 
are called Courts of Nisi Prius, or Wisi Prous Courts,' 
In some of the United States, similar courts are es- 


tablished, with powers defined by statute. . 

NIT, x. ax. hnitu; G. nss; D. neet ; Sw. gnet; Dan. 
grid; W. nezen, néz.] 5 
The egg of,a louse or other small insect. : « 
Derham, 4 


NO 
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‘NY'TEN-CY, n. [from L. nitev, to shine.] 


‘1 Brightness; Juster.  [Zuttle used.] 

' 2 [L. nitur, to strive.] Endeavor; effort; spriug 

. to expand itself. [Little used.] Boyle. 

NT'TER, ) 2 fas nitre; Sp. and It. nitro; L. nitrum; 

NVTRE { x. virpov; Heb. and Syr. “na; Ar. 
20 


ay) ys nitrona. In Hebrew, the verb under which 
> 


this word appears signifies to spring, leap, shake, 
and to strip or loose ; in Ch. to strip, or to fall off; 
in Syriac, the same; in Sam. to keep, to watch or 
guard ; ini Ar. the same ; in Eth. to shine. 

A salt, called also SattrETer, [stone-salt,] and in 
the modern nomenclature of cheinistry, Nitrate oF 
Portassa. It exists in large quantities on or near the 
surface of the earth; and is continually formed, in 
inhabited places, on walls sheltered from rain, and 
in all situations where animal matters are decom- 
posed, under stables and barns, &c. It is of great 
use in the arts; isthe principal ingredient in gun- 
powder, and is useful in medicines, in preserving 
meat, butter, &c. It is a white crystalline salt, and 
has an acrid, bitterish taste. Hooper. Fourcroy. 

NITH/ING, n. [Sax.] A coward ; a dastard ; a pol- 
troon. [See Nipina. 

NITID, a. (LL. nitidus. 

1. Bright; lustrous ; shining. 

2. Gay; spruce; fine; applied to persons. [Little 
used. Reeve. 

NITRATE, z. Asalt formed by the union of the nitric 
acid with a base ; a3/ nitrate of soda. 

Lavoisier. Fourcroy. 

NI/TRA-TED, a. Combined with nitric acid. 

NI’TRE, xn. See Nrrer. 

NITRIC, a. Impregnated with nitric acid. Nitric 
acid is composed of oxygen and nitrogen or azote, in 
the proportions of five equivalents of the former to 
one of the latter. 

Nitric ozyd is composed of oxygen and nitrogen, in 
the proportion of two equivalents of the former to one 
of the latter. 

NI-TRI-FI-€A/TION, x. 
converting into niter, 

NITRI-FY, v. t. [niter and L, facio.] 

'___ To convert into niter. 

NITRITE, n. Asalt formed by the combination of 

|. the nitrous acid with a base. 

'TRO-GEN, nz. [Gr. verpov, niter, and )evvaw, to 

; meres) 

That element which is the basis of nitric acid and 
the principal ingredient of atmospheric air. In a pure 
state, it is a colorless gas, wholly devoid of smell and 
taste. It was first noticed by Dr. Rutherford, in the 
vear 1772. [See Azote.] 

Ni-TROG’E-NO#S, a. Pertaining to nitrogen. 

NI-TRO-LEOD/CL€, a. Designating a supposed acid, 
obtained from leucine acted on by nitric acid. It is 
now supposed to be a compound of nitric acid and 
leucine, and therefore is not properly an acid. 

Braconnot, 

NI-TROM’/E-TER, 2. ([Gr. virpoy and perpew, to 
Ineasure.} 

An instrument for ascertaining the quality or value 
of niter. Ure. 
NI-TRO-MU-RI-AT'I€, a. The nitro-muriatic acid is 
. formed by mixing nitric and muriatic (or hydroch- 
. Joric) acid, and is a compound of nitrogen, oxygen, 

and chlorine. It was formerly called aqua regia, from 

- ‘its solvent power over gold, the king of the metals, 

Brande. 

NJ/TROUS, a. Pertaining to niter; partaking of the 
qualities of niter, or resembling it. Mitruus acid is 
one of the compounds formed of nitrogen and oxy- 
gen, in which the oxygen is in a lower proportion 
than that in which the same elements forn nitric acid. 

Nitrous oryd ; sometimes, from its effects on the 
animal system when inhaled, called exhilarating or 
laughing gas; a gas composed of one equivalent of 
oxvgen and one of nitrogen. 

NI‘TRY, a. Nitrous; pertaining to niter; producing 

i Ga 


Boyle. 


The process of forming or 


niter. ‘ay. 
NIL’TER, zn. (from nit.] The horse bee, that depus- 
its nits on horses. Med. Repos. 
NIT’TL-LY, adv. [from nitty.] Lousily. [vt used.] 
‘ayward, 
NIT’‘TY, a. [from nit.] Full'of nits; abounding 
with nits. es Johnson. 
NI’VAL, a. [L. nivalis, from niz, nivis, snow.] 
Abounding with snow; snowy. [Wot used.] Dict. 
NIV’E-OUS, a. [L. niveus.] 

Snowy ; resembling snow ; partaking of the qual- 
ities of snow. Brown, 
NI-ZAM’,n The title of one of the native sovereigns 

of India. 
xe) ~~" eo lara of number, Fr. nombre; a3, No. 8, 
‘0. 10. : 
NO, adv. [Sax. na or ne; W. na; Russ. ne; Sans. na; 
Pers. Zend. id. 
1. A word of denial or refusal, expressing a nega- 
tive, and equivalent to ney and not. When it ex- 
; —" & negative answer, it is opposed to Yrs or 
» Vea. Willyou go? Wo, 3 
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It is frequently used in denying propositions, and 
opposed to affirmation or concession. ‘ That I may 
prove them, whether they will walk in my law or 
no”? Exod. xvi. No, in this use, is deemed less el- 
gant than not, but the use is very general. 

2. After another negative, it repeats the negation 
with great emphasis, 

There is none righteous, no, not one, — Rom. iil. 1 Cor. v. 


Sometimes it follows an affirmative prop@ition in 
like manner, but still it denies with emphasis, and 
gives iorce to the following negative. 

,To RG gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour, — 


Sometimes it begins a sentence with a like emphat- 
ical signification, strengthening the following nega- 
tive, 

No, not the bow which so adorns the skies, 
So glorious is, or boasts so many dycs, Waller, 

3. Not in any degree; as, no longer; no shorter ; 
no more ; no less, 

4. When zo is repeated, it expresses negation or 
refusal with emphasis ; as, no, no. 

NO, a. Not any; none. 
Let there be no-strife between thee and me, — Gen, xiii. 

2. Not any ; not one. 

Thou shalt worship no other God. — Ex. xxxiv. 


3. When it precedes where, as in no where, it may 
be considered as adverbial, though originally an ad- 
jective. 

NO-A’/€HI-AN, a. Pertaining to Noah, the patriarch, 
or to his time. Phillips, Geol. 
NOB, n. The head. [In ridicule. 4 low word.] 
NO-BIL’IA-RY, n. [See Nosrz.] A history of no- 
ble families, Encyc. 
NO-BIL/I-TATE, v. t. [L. nobilito. See N | 
To make noble ; to ennoble. 
NO-BIL-I-TA/TION, n. The act of making noble, 


More. 
NO-BIL/I-TY, n. [L. nobilitas.] 

1, Dignity of mind; greatness; grandeur; that 
elevation of soul which comprehends bravery, gen- 
erosity, magninimity, intrepidity, and contempt of 
every thing that dishonors character, 

Though she ‘hated Amphialus, yet the nobility of her_ courage 

Sidney. 


prevailed over it. 

They Souent it great their sovereign to control, 

And named their pride, nobility of soul. Dryden, 

2. Antiquity of family ; descent from noble ances- 
tors; distinction by blood, usually joined with riches, 

When I took up Boccace unawares, I full on the same argument 

of preferring virtue to nobi‘ity of blood and titles, in the story 
of Sigismunda, Dryden, 

3. The qualities which constitute distinction of 
rank in civil society, according to the customs or laws 
of the country; that eminence or dignity which a 
man dcrives from birth or title conferred, and which 
places him in an order above common men. In Great 
Britain, nobility is extended to ive ranks, those of 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, and baron. 

4, The persons collectively who enjoy rank above 
commoners ; the peerage; as, the English nobility ; 
French, German, Russian nobility. 

NO’BLE, a. [Fr.and Sp. noble; Port. nobre; It. no- 
bile; L. nobilis, from nosca, novi, to know.) 

1, Great; elevated ; dignified ; being above every 
thing that can dishonor reputation ; as,a noble mind ; 
a noble couruge ; noble deeds of valor. Milton. 

2. Exalted ; elevated ; sublime. 

Statues, with winding ivy crowned, belong 
To nobler pvcts for a nobler song, Dryden. 

3. Magnificent ; stately ; splendid ; as, a noble par- 
ade ; a noble edifice. 

4. Of an ancient and splendid family ; as, noble by 
descent. 

5. Distinguished from commoners by rank and 
title ; as, a noble personage. 

6. Free ; generous ; liberal ; as, a noble heart. 

7. Principal; capital; as, the noble parts of the 
body. Johnson. 

8. Ingenuous; candid; of an excellent disposi- 
tion ; ready to receive truth. Acts xvii. 

9. Of the best Kind; choice ; excellent; as, a no- 


ble vine. Jer. ii. 
: Noble metals; a name given to gold, silver, and 
Jatinum. Ure. 


NO’BLE, n. A person of rank above a commoner; a 
nobleman ; a peer; as, a@ duke, marquis, earl, vis- 
count, or baron. 

2. In Scripture, a person of honorable family, or 
distinguished by station. Ezod. xxiv. Neh. vi. 

3. Formerly, a golf coin, but now a money of ac- 
count, value 6s. 8d. sterling, or $1.48 cts. Camden. 
NO/BLE-MAN, n.. A noble; a peer; one who enjoys 
rank above a commoner, either by virtue of birth, by 

office, or patent. “ Dryden. 

NO/BLE-NESS, . Greatness; dignity; ingenuous- 
ness ; magnanimity ; elevation of mind or of condi- 
tion, particularly of the mind. 


NOD 


2. Distinction by birth; honor derived from a no~ 
NG’BLER, a. More noble. [ble ancestry. 
NO-BLESS’, Fr bl fi 8 UL 
NO-BLESSE’, n. [Fr. noblesse, from Sp. nobleza.] 

1. The nobility ; persons of noble rank collective: 

ly ; including inales and females Dryden. 

3, Dignity ; greatness: noble birth or condition 

In these senses, not now used.| Spenser, B. Jonson. 
NO’BLEST, a. Most noble. 
NO’BLE-W6OM-AN, n. A female of noble raak. 
Cavextish, 
NO’BLY, adv. Of noble extraction ; descended from: 
a family of rank; as, nobly born or descended. ; 
Dryden, ~ 
2. With greatness of soul; heroically ; with mag- 
nanitmity ; as, a deed nobly done. He nobly preferred| 
death to disgrace. 

3. Splendidly ; magnificently. 

tertained. 

Where could an emperor’s ashes have been so nobly lodged as 

in the niidct of his metrupulis, aud on the top of sv exalted a 


He was nobly en- 


inonument? Addison. 
NO’BOD-Y, 2. [no and body.] No person; no one. 
Sw} 
NO'CENT, a. [L. nocens, from noceo, to hurt, from 


striking. See Annoy.] 
Hurtful; mischievous; injurious; doing hurt; as 
nocent quazities, Watts. 
NO/CENT-LY, adv. Hurtfully ; injuriously. 
NO/CIVE, a. [L. nocivus.] 
Hurtful, injurious. Hooker 
NOCK,x. Anotch. [Obs.] [See Notcr.] 
NOCK, v.t To place inthe notch. [ Obs. 
‘hapman. 
NO€-TAM-BU-LA/TION, x. [L. nox, night, and am~« 
bulo, to walk.] 
A rising froin bed and walking in sleep. Beddoes. 
NO€-TAM'BU-LIST, n. Ote who rises from bed 
and walks in his sleep. Arbuthnot uses noctambulo 
in the same sense ; but it is a less analogical word. 
NO€-TID’I-AL, x. ft nox, night, and dies, day-] 
Con:prising a night and a day. [Little used.] 


Holder. ~ 
NO€-TIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. noz, night, and fero, to 
bring.] Bringing night. 


[Vot used.] Dict. 
NO€-TIL'U-€A, x, [L. nox, night, and luceo, to 
shine. ] 

A species of phosphorus which shines in darkness 
without the previous aid of solar rays. Encye. 
NO€-TIL’U-€OUS, a. Shining in the night. Pennant. 
NO€-TIV/A-GANT, } a. [L. noz, night, and vagor, 

NO€-TIV’A-GOUS, to wander. ] 
Wandering in the night, as animals for prey. 
NO€-TIV-A-GA’/TION, x. A roving in the nigh*, 


Gayton. 
NO€/TU-A-RY, n. [from L. noz, night. 
* An account of what passes in the night. Addison. 
NO€’TULE, x. [from L, noz, night.] 
A large species of bat. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 
NO€’'TURN, x. [L. nocturnus, by night.]} 
An office of devotion, or religious service by night. 
Sulling fleet. 
NO€-TURN’AL, a. [L. nocturnus, from noz, night.) 
1. Pertaining to night; as, nocturnal darliness. 
2. Done or happening at night; as, a nocturnal ex- 
pedition or assault; a nocturnal visit. 
3. Nightly ; done or being every night. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps display 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden, 
NO€-TURN’AL, x. An instrument for taking the al- 
titude of the stars, &c., formerly used at sea. [oies 


Barlow. 

NO€-TURN'AL-LY, adv. - By night; nightly. 

NO€’U-MENT, rn. [L. nocumentum, from noceo, tod 
hurt. 

Hata. [Wot used.] 

NO€'U-OUS, a. [L. nocuus.] Hurtful. Bailey. 

NO€/U-OUS-LY, adv. Hurttully ; injuriously. 

NOD, »v. i. [L. nuto; Gr. veow, contracted ; W. am- 
naid, a nod; amneidiaw, to nod, to beckon, from 
naid, & leap, a spring ; neidiaw, to leap, to throb, or 


-- 


beat, as the pulse; Ar. ab nada, to nod, to shake ; 
Heb. Ch. and Syr. 1}3, to move, to shake, to wander. 
It coincides in elements with L. nato, to swim. 
Class Na, No. 3, 9, 10.} 

J. To incline the head with a quick motion, either 
forward or sidewise, as persons nod in slcop. 

2, To bend or incline with a quick motion; as, 
nodding plumes. 

The nodding verdure of \ts brow. 


3. To be drowsy. 


Your predecessors, contrary to other authors, never pleased theiz 
Popes more than when they were nodding. Addison, 


4. Fo make a slight bow ; also, to beckon with a 
Shak. © 


Thomson. 


nod. 
NOD, v.t. To incline or bend ; to shake. 


His purposes are full of honesty, noblenese, and integrity. 2, To signify by a nod; as, to nod approbation. 
* |NO 


Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her lovelieat, Milton, 
The nobleness of life is to do this, Shak, 


D,. A quick declination of the head. 
4 look or s nod only ought to cosrect them when they do araies, 
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2. A quick declination or inclination. 


Like a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Ready with every nod to tumibls down, Shox. 

3. A quick inclination of the head in drowsine: 
or sleep. Locke, 

4. A slight obeisance. Shak. 

5. A command; as in L. numen, for nutamen. 

NO’DA-TED, a. [L. nodatas.] 

Knotted. A nodated hyperbola, in geometry, is a 
curve having two branches which intersect each 
other. A. D. Stanley. 

NO-DA/TION, 2. [L. nodatio, from nodo, to tie.] 

The act of making a Knot, or state of being knot- 
ted. [Little used.] 

NOD/DED, pp. Bent; inclined; signified by a nod. 

NOD’/DEN, a. Bent; inclined. [JVot in use. 
Thomson. 

NOD/DER, 2. One who nods; a drowsy person. 


Pope, 
NOD/DING, ppr. or a. Inclining the head with a 
short, quick motion ; signifying by a nod. 
2. In botany, a substitute for the term nutant; 
having the top bent downward. 
WOD/DLE, 2. [Qu. L, nodulus, a lump; or from nod.] 
The head, in contempt. 
Come, master, I have a project In my noddle, L’Eetrange. 


NOD/LY, 2. [Qu. Gr. ywIns.] 

1. A simpleton ; a fool 

2. A sea fowl of the genus Sterna, very simple 
and easily taken. It is found principally along the 
American coasts in warm latitudes, P. Cyc. 

3. A game at cards. B. Jonson. 

NODE, n. [L. nodus, Eng. knot; allied probably to 
knit, Sax. cnyttan.] 

1. Properly, a knot; a knob; 

2. In surgery, a swelling of 
dons, or bones. 

3. [n astronomy, the point where the orbit of a 
planet intersects the ecliptic. These points are two, 
and that where a planet crosses the plane of the eclip- 
tic from south to north is called the ascending node, 
or dragon’s head; that where a planet crosses it from 
north to south, is called the descending node, or drag- 
on’s tail, Barlow. 

4, In poetry, the knot, intrigue, or plot of a piece, 
or the principal difficulty. 

5. In dialing, a point or hole in the gnomon of a 
dial, by the shadow or light of which, either the 
hour of the day in dials without furniture, or the 
parallels of the sun’s declination and his place inthe 
ecliptic, &c., in dials with furniture, are shown. 

6. In botany, the point of a stem from which leaves 
arise, Lindley, 
Nodes or Nodal points; in music, the fixed points 

of a sonorous chord, at which it divides itself, when 

it vibrates by aliquot parts, and produces the har- 

monic sounds ; as the strings of the Eolian herp. 
4NO-DOSE’, a. [L. nodosus, from nodus, knot.] 

Knotted ; having knots or swelling joints. Martyn. 

NO-DOS’L-TY, 2. Knottiness. Brown. 
NOD/U-LAR, a. Pertaining to, or in the form of,a 
NOD’/ULE, 2 [L. nodulus. frodste or knot. 
A rounded mineral mass of irregular shape. 
NOD/UL-ED, a. Having little knots or lumps. Darwin. 
NO-ET'I€, a. [Gr. voerixss, from vovs, the mind.] 
Intellectual ; performed by the understanding. 


hence, 
the periosteum, teri- 


NOG, n. [abbrev. of noggin.] A little pot ; also, ale. 
Skinner. Swift. 
NOG’/GEN, a. Hard; rough; harsh. hid used. 
ing Charles, 


NOG/GIN, ». A small mug or wooden cup. 
NOG'GING, n. A partition of scantlings filled with 


bricks. Jason. 
NOIANCE, n. [See Annoy.] Annoyance; trouble ; 
mischief; inconvenience. [WVot used.] Shak. 
WOIE, for Annoy, 
WOM'ER, for Axwoyen, bare not in use. Tusser. 
NOI'OUS, troublesome, 


WNOISE, (noiz,) x. [Fr. noise, strife, squabble, dispute ; 
Arm. noes, Class Ns, Ar. 11, Syr. 24, and L. noza, 
nozia. Class Ng, No. 23. 

1. Bound of any kind, or proceeding from any 
cause, asthe sound made by the organs of speech, 
by the wings of an insect, the rushing of the wind, 
or the ot of the sea, of cannon, or thunder, a 
tow sound, a high sound, &c. ; a word of general sig- 
Bificathon. 

. Outcry ; clamor; loud, importunate, or contin- 
wed talk expressive of boasting, complaint, or quar- 
‘celing. In quarreling, it expresses less than yproar. 

‘What noise have we about transplantation of diseases and trans- 

+ fasion of blood! Baker, 

3. Frequent talk ; much public conversation. 


Socrates lived in Athens during ibe great plague which has made 


geet NSS Derer caught the least infoo- 


4. Music, in general ; a concert. 
INOISE, (noiz,) v. i, To sound loud. 


Harm those terrors did me none, though noising loud. Milton. 
NNOIBE, (noiz,) v.% To spread by rumor or report, 
All lhese sayings were noised abroad, — Luke f: 
2. To disturb with noise. [Wot authorized.] Dryden. 


[ Obs.] Shak, 
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NOM 
NOIS’/ED pp. Spread by report ; much talked of. 
NOISE/FU , (noiz’ful,) a, Loud}; clamorous; mak- 


ing much noise or talk. den. 
NOISE’LESS, (noiz/less,) a. Making no noise or 
bustle ; silent; as, the noiseless foot of time. Shak. 
So noiseless would | live. Dryden. 
NOISE/LESS-LY, adv. Without noise ; silently. 
NOISE/LESS-NESS, n. A state of silence. 
NOISE/-MAK-ER, (noiz/mak-er,) n. One who makes 
a clamor. * LD’Estrange. 
NOIS/I-LY, (noiz’e-le,) adv. With noise ; with mak- 
ing a noise, : 
NOIS/I-NESS, (noiz’e-ness,) . The state of being 
noisy ; loudness of sound ; clamorousness, 
NOIS’ING, (noiz’/ing,) ppr. Spreading by report. 
NOI’SOME, (noi/sum,) a.- [Norm. noisife; It. nocivo, 
noioso. This word is formed with the Teutonic 
some, united with the It. noiare, Fr. nuire, nuisant, 
from the L, noza, noceo, to hurt. Class Ng. 

1. Noxious to health ; hurtful ; mischievous; un- 
wholesome ; insalubrious ; destructive; as, notsome 
winds ; noisome effluvia, or miasmata ; noisome roa 
lence, Milton. Dry 

2. Noxious ; injurious. 

3. Offensive to the smell or other senses ; disgust- 


ing ; fetid. 
; Shak. 

NOI/SOME-LY, (noi/sum-le,) adv, Whth a fetid 

stench; with an infectious steam. 
NOI/SOME-NESS, (noi’/sum-ness,) 2, Offensiveness 

to the smell ; quality that disgusts, South. 
woe (noiz’y,) a. [from noise] Making a loud 

sound. 

2. Clamorous ; turbulent; as, the noisy crowd. 

3. Full of noise. ; : 

O leave the noisy town. Dryden, 
NO'LENS VO'LENS, [L.] Unwilling or willing ; 
whether he Will or not. 
NO’ LI-ME-TAN' GE-RE, n, [L., touch me not.] 

1. A plant of the genus Impatiens, called also 
BausaMINne, 80 named because, on being touched 
when ripe, it discharges its seeds from the capsule 
with considerable force; also, a plant of the genus 
Momordica, or Ecbaliuin, one species of which is 
called the wild or spurting cucumber. 

Loudon, Encye. 

2. Among physicians, an ulcer or cancer, a species 
of herpes. Coxe. 

NO-LI’/TION, (no-lish’un,) x. [L. nolo, that is, ne 
volo, I will nat.] 


Foul breath is noisome, 


Unwillingness ; opposed to Vouition. [Little 
used, ale. 
NOLL, zn. (Sax. hnol, cnoll, knoll.] 


The head ; the uoddle. [Wot used.] 

NOL'LE PROS'E-QUI, [L.] In law, these words 
denote that a plaintiff or attorney for the public with- 
draws a suit. ‘ 

NO/MAD,z. [Gr. vouas, vopados, living on pasturage, 
from vipew, distribute or divide, to feed. This 
verb is connected with veyus, L. nemus, a wood, a 
place overgrown with trees, and also a pasture, the 
primary sense of which is, probably, to spring or 
shoot, for the verb veyw signifies, among other 
things, to leap, to dance, and may be allied to Eng. 
nimble, Cattle originally subsisted by browsing, as 
they still do in new settlements. 

One who leads a wandering life, and subsists by 
tending herds of cattle which graze on herbage of 
spontaneous growth. Such is the practice at this day 
in the central and northern parts of Asia, and the Nu- 
midians in Africa are supposed to have been socalled 
from this practice. Tooke. Encyc. 

NO-MAD'I€, a. [Gr. vopadexos.] 

Pastoral ; subsisting by the tending of cattle, and 
wandering for the sake of pasturage ; as, the nomad- 
ic tribes of Asia. 

NO/MAD-ISM,2. The state of being a nomad. 

NO/MAD-IZE, »v. i. To wander with flocks and herds 
for the sake of finding pasturage ; to subsist by the 
grazing of herds on herbage of natural growth. 

The Vogules nomadize chiefly about the Rivers Irtish, Oby, K: 

ma, and Volga. Tooke. 

N6O/MAD-IZ-ING, ppr. Leading a pastoral life, and 
wandering or removing from place to place for the 
sake of finding pasture. 

NO/MAN-CY, n. [Gr. ovopa, L. nomen, name, and 
pavreta, divination. ] 

The art or practice of divining the destiny of per- 
sons by the letters which form their names. Dict. 
NOM’BLES, (num/biz,) n. pl [Fr.] The entrails of 
a deer. Johnson. 
NOM’BRIL, 2. [Fr., the navel.] The center of anes- 
cutcheon. Cyc. 
NOM DE GUERRE’, (nom/de gar’,) [Fr.] Literal- 

ly, 9 name during the war; a fictitious name, or one 

NOME, nm. [Gr. vopos.] [assumed for a time. 

1. A province or tract of country; an Egyptian 
government or division. Maurice. 

2. In the ancient Greck mus, any melody deter- 
mined by inviolable rules. Co 

3. [L. nomen.] In algebra, a term, which see. 

4, [Gr. ven, to eat.] In surgery, @ phagedenic ul- 
cer, or species of herpes. _ Cyc. 


NOW 


NO/MEN-€LA-TOR, n. [L.; Fr. nomenclateurs L 
nomen, name, and calo, Gt. xadew, to a 

1. A person who calls things or ms by their 
names. In Rome, candidates for office were attend- 
ed each by a nomenclatur, who informed the candi- 
date of the names of the persous they met, and whose 
votes they wished to solicit. Brande, 

2. In modern usage, a person who gives names to 
things, or who settles and adjusts the names of 
things in any art or science, 

NO/MEN-€LA-TRESS, x. A female nomenclator, 
Addison, 
NO-MEN-€LA/TUR-AL, a. Pertaining or according 
to a nomenclature. Barton. 
NO/MEN-€LA-TURE, n, [L. nomenclatura, See Noe 
MENCLATOR, 

1. A list or catalogue of the more usual and impor- 
tant words in a language, with thelr significations ; 
a vocabulary or dictionary. 

2. The names of things In any art or science, or 
the whole vocabulary of names or technical terms 
which are appropriated to any particular branch of 
science ; as, the nomenclature of botany or of cheim- 

‘istry ; the new nomenclature of Lavoisier and his as 

NO’MI AL, x. [from L. nomen, aname.]  [sociates. 
In algebra, a term, which see. 

gene a. [L. nominalis, from nomen, See 

AME. 

1, Titular; existing In name only; as, a nominal 
dist™ction or difference is a difference in name, and 
not in reality. 

2. Pertaining toa name or names, consisting in 
names. 

NOM‘IN-AL-IST, { nm 


The Nominalists were a sect 
NOM/IN-AL, of philosophers in the middle 
ages, who adopted the opinion of Roscelin, that gen- 
erals, or the terins used to denote the genera and 
species of things, are not properly designations of 
things that exist, but mere names for the resemblances 
and evidences of things. They were the founders of 
the university of Leipsic. Murdock. 
NOM/IN-AL-ISM, n. The principles of the Nomin- 
alists. 
NOM'IN-AL-IZE, ». t. To convert into a noun. [Wot 
in use, and ill formed.] 
NOM/IN-AL-LY, ado. By name, or in name only. 
NOM/IN-ATE, v.t [L. nomino, from nomen, name. 
See Name.] 3 
1. To name; to mention by name, Wotton. 
2, Tovall; to entitle; to denominate. Spenser. 
3. To name or designate by name for an office of 
place ; to appoint; as, to nominate an heir or an ex 
ecutor. Locke, 
4, Usually, to name for an election, choice, or ape 
pointment ; to propose by name, or offer the name of 
@ person as a candidate for an office or place. This 
is the principal use of the word in the United States ; 
as in a public assembly, where men are to be selected 
and chosen to office, any member of the assembly or 
meeting nominates, that is, proposes to the chairman 
the name of a person whom he desires to hav 


elected. 
NOM’/IN-A-TED, pp. Named; mentioned by name} 
designated or proposed for an office, or for election. 
NOM/IN-ATE-LY, adv. By name; particularly. 
Spelman. 
NOM/IN-A-'TING, ppr. or a, Naming; proposing fot 
an office, or for choice by name. 
NOM-IN-A/TION, n. The act of naming or nomin. 
ating ; the act of proposing by name for an office. 
, 2. The power of nominating or appointing to of: 
ice. 


aie comes of persons to places belug a prero 
ing. 


ive of the 
ndon. 


3. The state of being nominated, A B isin som 
ination for governor. 

NOM/IN-A-TIVE, a. Pertaining to the name which 
precedes a verb, or to the first case of nouns; as, 
the nominative case, or nominative word, 

NOM/‘IN-A-TIVE, n In mmar, the first case o/ 
names or nouns, and of adjectives which are declina- 


ble. 
NOM/IN-A-TIVE-LY, adv. In the manner of the | 


nominative. 
NOM/IN-A-TOR, rn. One that nominates. 
NOM-IN-EE’, x. In law, the person who is named to 
receive a copy-hold estate on surrender of ‘it to the 
lord; sometimes called the surrenderee. 
2. A person named or designated by another. 
: ey. 
3. A person on whose life depends an annuity. 
NOM/IN-OR, x. He who points out or nominates to 
an office, &c. 
NO-MOG’RA-PHY, n. [Gr. vayos, law, and ypaga, 
to write.] 
A treatise on laws, 
preg IN A lawgiver. Smart. 
> 
NOM-O-THET’I€-AL, | @ [Gr. vopoderns.) 
Legislative ; enacting laws. . Barlow. 
NON, ade. [L.] Not. is word is used in the Eng 
lish language as a prefix only, for giving a negative 
sense to words, ag in non-residence, non-performance, 


igh) le 


NON 


non-existence, non-payment, non-concurrence, non- 

_ admission, non-appearance, non-attendance, non- 

: se aga non-compliance, mon-communion, and 
e like. 

NON-A-BIL’I-TY, ». A want of ability; in Jaw, an 
exception taken against a plaintiff in a cause, when 
he is unable legally to commence a suit. 

NON-A€-CED/ING, c. Not acceding. 

NON-AC‘ID, a. Not having the qualities of an acid. 
NON-A€-QUAINT/ANCE, n. Want of acquaint- 
ance. Barrow. 
NON'AGE, x. [non, not, and age.] Minority ; the 
time of life before a person, according to the laws of 
his country, becomes of age to manage his own con- 
cerns. Legal maturity of age is different in different 
countries. In this country, as in Great Britain, a 
man’s nonage continues till he has completed twen- 
ty-one years. WVonage is sometimes the period under 

fourteen years of age, as in case of marriage. 
Bailey. Encyc. 

NON-A-GEN-A’RI-AN, n. One ninety years ald. 

NON-A-GES/I-MAL, a. and 2. [L. nonagesimus, nine- 
tieth. 

A Seen applied to the highest point of the ecliptic 
above the horizon. 

oo fale edad mn. [L. nonus, nine, and Gr. ywvia, an 
angle. 

A sano figure having nine sides and nine angles, 

Brande. 

NON-AP-PEAR’/ANCE, n. Default of appearance, as 
in court, to prosecute or defend. 

NON-AP-POINT’ MENT, 2. Neglect of appointment. 

i) Franklin. 

NON-AS-SUMP'SIT, [L.] The plea of the defend- 
ent, in an action of assumpsit, that “ he did not un- 


dertake and promise,” &c. Bouvier. 
NON-AT-TEND’/ANCE, n. A failure to attend; 
omission of attendance. 
NON-AT-TEN’TION, rx. Inattention. Swift. 


NON-BI-TO’/MIN-OUS, a. Containing no bitumen. 
< Journ, of Science. 
NONCE, x. [Corruption of once.] For the nonce, for 
the once; for the present call or occasion. [ Obsolete 
or colloquial. 
NON’/CHA-LANCE’, (non’sha-lans’,) n. [Fr.] In- 
difference ; carelessness; coolness. . 
NON/CHA-LANT", (non/sha-ling’,) a. [Fr.] Indif- 
ferent ; carcless; cool. F 
NON’-€LAIM, zn. A faijluretomake claim within the 
time limited by law ; omission of claim. Bailey. 
NON-€0-H&/SION, 2, Want of cohesion. Lindley. 
NON-€0-IN‘CI-DENT, a. Not coincident. 
NON-€OM-MIS‘SION-ED, a. Not having a commis- 
sion. Non-commissioned officers, in the army, are 
those below the rank of ensign or cornet, and in 
the navy, those below the rank of lieutenant, 
NON-€OM-MIT’TAL, n. A state of not being com- 
mitted or pledged ; forbearance of committing one’s 
self. American politics, 
NON-€OM-MON’ION, (-min’yun,) 2. Neglect or 
failure of communion. B. Trumbull. 
NON-€OM-PLI/ANCE, n, Neglect or failure of com- 


pliance. 
NON-€OM-PLY'ING, a. Noglecting or refusing to 


comply. Hamilton. 
NON COMPOS MEN'TIS,)[L.] Not of sound 
NON COM POS, mind; not having 
the regular use of reason; as @ noun, an idiot; a lu- 
natic ; one devoid of reason, either by nature or by 
NON-€ON. See Non-Comtent. faceliient. 
Spree e SECM ING, a. Not ending or closing. | 
: Baxter. 
NON-CON-CUR’, 2. i. To dissent or refuse to concur. 
NON-€ON-€UR'RENCE, zn. A refusal to concur. 
NON-CON-DU€T'ING, a. Not conducting; not 
transmitting another finid. Thus, in electricity, 
wax is a non-conducting substance. 
NON-€ON-DUC’TION, n. Anon-conducting. Ure. 
NON-€ON-DUET’OR, x. A substance which does 
not conduct, that is, transmit another substance or 
fluid, or which transmits it with difficulty. Thus 
wool is a non-conductor of heat; glass and dry wood 
are non-conductors of the electrical fluid. 
NON-CON-FORM'IST, n. One who does not com- 
forin to an established church ; particularly, in Eng- 
tand, one who refused to conform to the established 
church at the restoration of Charles IT. 
Blackstone, Swift. 
NON-€ON-FORM'L-TY, n. Neglect or failure of con- 
formity. 
2. The neglect or refusal to unite with an estab- 
lished church in its rites and mode of worship. 
Blackstone, 
NON-€0N-TA’GIOUS, (-jus,) ¢. Not contagious. 
NON-€ON-TA’GIOUS-NESS, ». The quality or state 
of belng not communicable from a diseased to a 
healthy body. 5 
NON-€ON TENT’, 2. In the British house of lords, 
one who gives a negative vote, as not being satisfied 
with the measure. The word is sometimes abridged 
into Non-Cor, and applied to any one who dis- 
sents or expresses dissatisfaction. John Foster. 
NON-CON-TRIB/Y-TING, a. Not contributing. 
Jefferson, 


NON 


NON 


NON-€O-TEM-PO-RA‘NE-OUS, a. Not being co- NON-IM-PORT'ING, a. Not bringing from foreign 


temporary, or not of cotemporary origin. 
Journ. of Science. 
NON-DE-LIV’ER-Y, 2. A neglect or failure of de- 
livery. . Blackstone. 
NON-DEP-O-S!I"'TION, (-zish’un,) x. A failure to 
deposit or throw down. 
NON!-DE-SCRIPT, a, [L. non, not, and descriptus, 
described. ] 
That has not heen described. 
NON’-DE-SERIPT, n. Any thing that has not been 
described. Thus a plant or animal newly discovered 
is called a nondescript. 
NON-DE-VEL/OP-MENT, xn. A failure of develop- 
ment. Lindley, 
NON-DIS-€0 V’ER-Y, 2. Want of discovery. 
Buckland. 
NONE, (nine or nun,)a. [Sax. nan; ne, not, and ane. 
one. The Latins use nemo, neminis, that is, ne an 
man. 
1. Not one; used of persons or things. 
There is none that doeth good; no, not one. — Ps, xiv. 


2. Not any; not a part; not the least portion. 
Six days shall ye guther it, but on the seventh day, which fs the 
Subbath, in it there shall be none. — Ex. xvi. 

3. It was formerly used before nouns; as, ‘* Thou 
shalt have none assurance of thy life.” This use is 
obsolete ; we now use no; thou shalt have no assur- 
ance. ‘This is none other but the house of God ;” 
we now say, no other. 

4, It is used as a substitute, the noun being omit- 
ted. ‘ He walketh through dry places, seeking rést 
and finding none; that is, norest. Matt. xii. 

5. In the following phrase, it is used for nothing, or 
mo concern, ‘Israel would none of me,” that is, Is- 
rael would not listen to me at all; they would have 
ae concern with me; they utterly rejected my coun- 
sels. 

6. As a substitute, none has a2 plural signification. 

Terms of peace were none vouchsalrd. Milion. 


sb a oe pee tah [L. non, not, and electus, elect- 
ed. 
ne who is not elected or chosen to salvation. 
Huntington. 
NON-E-LE€’TION, 2. Failure of election. 
Jefferson. 
NON-E-LE€’TRI€, @. Conducting the electric fluid. 
NON-E-LE€’TRI€, 2. A substance that is not an 
electric, or which transmits the fluid, as metals, 
NON-EM-PHAT'I€, a. Having no emphasis; 
NON-EM-PHAT'I€-AL, unemphatic. Beattie. 
NON-EN’TI-TY, x. Non-existence ; the negation of 
being. Bentley. 
2. A thing not existing. 
There was no such thing oa rendoring evil for evil, when evil was 


a nonentity. South, 
NON-E-PIS’€0-PAL, a. Not Episcopal; not of the 
Episcopal church or denomination. J. M. Mason. 


NON-~E-PIS-€O-PA’LI-AN, n. One who does not 
belong to the Episcopal clurch or denomination, 
J. M. Mason. 
NONES, n. pl. [L. none; perhaps Goth. niun, Eng. 
nine. 
1. In the Roman calendar, the fifth day of the 
months January, February, April, June, August, 
September, Novembr, and December, and the 
seventh day of March, May, July, and October, 
The zones were nine days from the ides, reckoning 
inclusively, accordiftg to the Ruman method, 
2. Prayers, formerly so called. Todd. 
NON-ES-SEN’TIAL, n. Non-essentials are things 
not essential to a particular purpose. J. Af. Mason. 
NON EST IN-VEN'TUS, [L. He is not found. 
In law, the return of the sheriff on a writ, when the 
defendant is not to be found, Bouvier. 

NONE‘SUCH, #. [none and such.] An extraordinary 
thing ; a thing that has not its equnl. 


countries, 

NON-JOIN'DER, n, The omission of some person 
who ought to have been made a plaintiff or defend- 
ant in a suit. Bouvier. 

NON-JOR/ING, a. [L. non, not, and juro, to swear.] 

Not swearing allegiance ; an epithet applied to the 
party in Great Britain that would not swear allegi- 
ance to the Hanoverian family and government. 

NON-JO/ROR, x. In Great Britain, one who refused 
to take the outh of allegiance to the government and 
crown of England at the revolution, when Jaines IT. 
abdicated the throne, and the Hanoverian fainily 
was introduced. The non-jurors were the adhe- 
rents of Jaines, E 

NON LP QUET, [L.] Itis not clear; aterm used 
when a person votes on neither side of a question, 
because undecided im his mind. 

NON-MA-LIG/NANT, a. Not malignant, as a disease, 

s Miner, 

NON-MAN-U-FAC’TUR-ING, @. Not carrying on 

inanufactures ; us non-manufgcturing States. 


Hamilton. 
NON-MEM’BER, rn. Not a member, 
NON-MEM/BER-SHIP, n. State of not being a mem- 


ber. 
NON-ME-TAL/LIE€, a. Not consisting of metal. 
Coze’s Orfila. 

NON-NAT’U-RALS, n. p. [I. non-naturalia.] 

In medicine, this quaint phrase is employed to des- 
ignate deficiencies, excesses, and irregularities: 1, in 
sleeping and watching; 2, in exercise and rest; 3. in 
the affections and passions; 4, in the secretions and 
excretions; 5, in eating, drinking, and abstinence; 
6, in exposure to vicissitudes or alternations of tem- 
perature: these are ull that were reckoned by the 
ancients; but, to the same class of agencies belong 
undoubtedly, 7, exposure to vicissitudes or alterna- 
tions of drought and moisture; and 8, exposure to 
the effittvia or exhalations from known and palpable 
dead and decomposing matter; or, in other words, 
fermenting and putrefying vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, as, for example, cabbages, onions, &c., or car- 
casses and offals of markets and slaughtcr-houses, 
fizh used as a manure, &c., the ordinary excretions 
from living animals in a state of vitiation from ac- 
cumulation, confinement, increased temperature, and 
decomposition ; as, for example, the halitus from the 
lungs, the perspired fluid, the urine, and the intes- 
tinal discharges ; also, from more simple chenical 
actions, which extricate copiously, and in very near- 
ly, if not quite a pure state, carbonic acid gas, nl- 
trous acid gas, sulphohydrous acid gas, chlorine gax 
&c. All of these operate in the same manner, an 
stand in the same relation, as respects the causation 
of disease, 

NON-O-BE/DI-ENCE, nz. Neglect of obedience. 

Milner. 

NON-OB-SERV’‘ANCE, n. Neglect or failure to ob 
serve or fulfill. 

NON OB-STAN'TE, [L.] Notwithstanding; In 
opposition to what has been stated, or is to be stated 
or admitted. 

A clause in statutes and letters patent, importing 4 
license from the king to doa thing which, being re- 
strained by act of parliament, cannot be done with- 
out such license, Encyce. 

NON-PA-REIL/’, (non-pa-rel’,) n. [Fr. non, not or no, 
and pareil, equal.) 

1. Excellence uncqualed. Shak. 

2. A sort of apple. 

3. A sort of printing type, very small, and the 
smallest now used except three, viz., ruby, pearl, 
and diamond. 

NON-PA-REIL’, (non-pa-rel’) a. Having no equal; 
peerless, Whitlock. 

NON-PAY’MENT, x. Neglect of payment. 

S. E. Dwight, 


2. A name given to various plants, as black medic, | NON-PER-FORM’/ANCE, n. A failure to perform. 
a variety of apple, a plant of the genus Lycn-|NON/PLUS,n. ([L. non, not, and plus, more, fur- 


nis, &c. 
NON-EX-€OM-MO/NI-€A-BLE, a. 
communication. 
NON-EX-E-€0/TION, x 
non-performance. 
NON-EX-IST’ENCE, (z like gz,) n. 
istence; the negation of being, 

2. A thing that has no existence or being. Brown, 
NON-EMI3ST’/ENT, (z like gz,) a. Not having ex- 
istence. B. Godwin, 
NON-EX-POR-TA’TION, x A failure of exporta- 

tion; a not exporting goods or commodities, 
NON-EX-TEN’SILE, a, That can not be stretched. 
NON-FEA/SANCE, n. In law, a failure to perform. 
NON FYL-FILL’MENT, x. Neglect or failure to ful- 


fill. 
pe lg trae (-yun,) n. [L. nonus, nine, and mil- 
ion. 

According to the English notation, the number pro- 
duced by involving a million to the ninth power; a 
unit with 54 ciphers annexed. According to the 
French-notation, a unit with 30 ciphers annexed. 

NON-IM-POR-TA/TION, n. Want or failure of im- 
portation ; a not importing goods, 


Not liable to ex- 
Neglect of execution ; 


Absence of ex- 


ther. 

Po, insuperable difficulty ; a state in which 
one is unable to proceed or decide. Locke. South, 
NON’PLUS, »v. 4. To puzzle; to confound ; to put to 
a stand ; to stop by embarrassment, Dryden. 


Your situation has nonplused me, T. Scot, 


NON’PLUS-ED, (non/plust,) pp.» Puzzled ; put to 
stand. 

NON-PON-DER-OS/I-TY, xn. Destitution of weight ; 
levity. Black. 

NON-PON’DER-OUS, a. Having no weight. 

NON-PRO-DU€’TION, xn A failure to produce or 
exhibit. 

NON-PRO-FES/SION-AL, (-pro-fesh/un-al,) a. Not 
belonging to a profession ; not done by or proceeding 
from professional men, Miner. 

NON-PRO-FI''CLEN-CY, n. Failuie to make prog- 
ress, 

NON-PRO-FI''CIENT, (-fish’ent,) m. One who has 
failed to improve or make progress ih any study og 
pursuit, Bp. Hall, 

NON PROS. [Contraction of L. non prosequitur. 
In law, a judgment entered against the plaintiff in a 
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NON 


NOR 


suit where he does not appear to prosecute. It is; that he did mot hold the #d, as-affirmed by the 


used also as a verb. 
NON-PROS’SED, (-prost,) 4. Denoting a suit which 
‘, is dro not prosecuted. 
NON-RE-GARD/ANCE, n. Want of due regard. 
ict. 


NON-RE’GENT, x. In the En 
term applied to those masters 
has ceased. [See Rroent.] 

NON-REN-DI’'TION, (-dish’un,) 2. Neglect of re1- 
dition ; the not rendering what is due.- 

non-payment of a or the non-rendition of a service 
Latta doe, is an Facol for which the subsequent repara- 


tion of the loss sustained — is an atonement. 


S. E. Dwight. 
NON-RE-SEM’BLANCE, x. Unlikeness; dissimi- 


larity. 

NON-RES/I-DENCE, n. Failure or neglect of re- 
siding at the place where one is stationed, or where 
official duties require one to reside, or on one’s own 
lands, Swift. 

NON-RES’I-DENT, a. Not residing in a particular 
place, on one’s own estate, or in one’s proper place ; 
as, a non-resident clergyman or proprietor of lands. 

NON-RES’I-DENT, ». One who does not reside on 
one’s own lands, or in the place where official 
duties require. In England, non-resident is particu- 
Jarly applied to clergymen who live away from their 
cures. In the United States, lands in one state or 
township belonging to a person residing in another 
state or township, are called the lands of non-resi- 
dents, 


NON-RE-SIST’ANCE, n. The omission of resist- 
ance; passive obedience ;_ submission to authority, 
power, or usurpation without opposition. 

-RE-SIST/ ANT, @. Making no resistance to 
wer or oppression. Arbuthnot. 

NON-RE-SIST’ANT, nm. One who maintains that no 
resistance should be made to the injuries inflicted by 
others. 

NON-SANE’, a. [L. non, not, and sanus, sound.] 

Unsound ; not perfect; as, a person of non-sane 
memory. Blackstone. 

NON’SENSE, 2. No sense ; words or language which 
have no meaning, or which convey no just ideas; 
absurdity. Dryden, 

2. Trifies ; things of no importance. Thomson. 

Nonsense verses, are lines made solely for improve- 
ment in versification, by taking any words which 
occur, Without reference to forming any connected 


sense. 
NON-SENS/I€-AL, a. Unmeaning; absurd ; foolish. 


ay. 

NON-SENS/I€-AL-LY, adv. Absurdly ; without 
meaning. 

NON-SENS’I€-AL-NESS, “n, Jargon; absurdity ; 
that which conveys no proper ideas. 

NON-SENS’I-TIVE, a. anting sense or perception. 

Feltham. 
ipa staled UI-TOUR, (-sek’/we-tur,) [L.] It does not 
follow. 
In logic, an inference which does not follow from 
the premises. 

NON-SLAVE’HOLD-ING, a. Not possessing slaves. 
NON-SO-LO/TION, nx. Failure of solution or expla- 
nation. Broome. 
NON-SOLV’EN-CY, x. Inability to pay debts, Swift. 
NON-SOLV/ENT,.a. Not able to pay debts ; insoly- 
ent. Johnson, 

NON-SOLV’ENT, n. An insolvent. Smart. 

NON-SPAR/1NG, a. Sparing none; all-destroying; 
mer tiness, Shak. 

NON-SUB-MIS/SION, x. Want of submission. 

NON-SUB-MIS/SIVE, a. Not submissive. 

NON’SUCH. See Nonesvcu. 

NON’SOIT, 7x. In law, tho default, neglect, or non- 
appearance of the plaintiff in a suit, when called in 
court, by which the plaintiff signifies his intention 
to drop the suit. Hence, a nonsuit amounts to a stap- 
page of the suit. A nonsuit differs from a retraait; a 
nonsuit is the default or neglect of the plaintiff, and 
after this he may bring another suit for the same 
cause; but a retrazit is an open, positive renuncia- 
tion of the suit, by which he forever loses his action. 

See the verb.] Blackstone, 
N’‘SUIT, v. t. To determine or record that the 
plaintiff drops hia_suit, on default of appearance 
when called in court. When ea plaintiff, being 
called in court, declines to answer, or when he heg- 
lects to deliver his declaration, he is supposed to 
drop his suit; he is therefore nonsuited, that is, his 
non-appearance is entered on the record, and this 
entry amounts to a judgment of the court that the 
plaintiff has dropped the suit. 

When two are joined in a writ, and one fe nonsuited. 


Z. Suvift. 
NON'SOIT, a. Nonauited. 
The plaintiff must become nonsuit, Tyng’s Rep, 
NON’SOIT-ED, pp. Adjudged to have deserted the 
sult by default of appearance ; as a plaintiff. 
NON‘SUIT-ING, ppr. Adjudging to have abandoned 


the suit by non-appearance, or other neglect, as a 
laintiff. 


NON-TEN’URE, 2. In law, a plea of a defendant, 


ish universities, a 
arts whose regency 
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plaintiff. 
NON/-TERM, x. A vacation between two terms of a 


court. 

NON-U’NI-FORM-IST, ». One who believes that 
past changes in the structure of the earth have 
proceeded from causes more violent than are now 
operating. Am. Eclect. 

NON-U3/ANCE, (non-yii/zanse,) n. Neglect of using. 

Brown. 

NON-U8’ER, (non-yi’zer,) n. A not using; failure 
to use; neglect of official duty ; default of perform- 
ing the duties and services required of an officer. 

An offics may be forfeited by misuser or non-user. Blackstone. 
2. Neglect or omission of use. 
A franchise may be lost by misuser or non-user, 

Supreme Court, U. S. 

NOO’DLE, x. Asimpleton. [4 vulgar word.] 

NOQK, 2. [See Nicne.] A corner; a narrow place 
ormed by an angle in bodies or between bodies ; as, 
a hollow nook. Milton. 

NOON, 2. [Sax. non: D. noen; W. nawn, that is, at 
the summit; said to be from naw, that is, up or ulti- 
mate, that limits, also nine. It has been supposed 
that the ninth hour, among the Romans, was the 
time of eating the chief meal; this hour was three 
o’clock, P. M. In Danish, rone is an after nooning, 
a coilation.] 

1, The middle of the day ; the time when the sun 
is in the meridian ; twelve o’clock. 

2. Dryden and others have “‘xoon of night,” for 
midnight. 

NOON, a. Meridional. 

How oft the noon bell. Young. 


NOON’DAY, 2. Midday ; twelve o’clock in the day. 
Boyle, 
NOON’DAY, a. Pertaining to midday ; meridional ; 
as, the noonday heat. 

NOON’ING, x. Repose at noon ; sometimes, repast at 
noon. ddison. 
NOON’STEAD, (-sted,) x. The station of the sun at 
noon. Drayton. 

NOON’TYDE, x. [See Tip, which signifies time.] 
The time of noon ; midday. Shak. 
NOON’TIDE, a. Pertaining to noon ; meridional. 
Milton, 
NOOSE, (nooz,) x. [Ir. nas, a band or tie; nasgaim, 
to bind or tie.] 
A running knot, which binds the closer the more 
it is drawn. 
Where the hangman does di 
To special frien the knot of ja) Hudibras, 
NOOSE, (nooz,) v. t. To tie in a noose; to catchin a 
noose ; to entrap ; to insnare. 
NOOS’ED, oineed) pp. Caught in a noose. , 
NOOTH’S AP-PA-RA/TUS, n. A series of three 
glass vessels, placed vertically, for the purpose of 
impregnating water with carbonic acid gas. Brande. 
NO/PAL, x. A plant of the genus Cactus, or Opuntia, 
som re the’cochineal is collected in Mexico; In- 
ian fig. 


| NOPE, #. A provincial name for the bullfinch. 


. Edin. Encyc. 
NOR, connective, [ne and or.] A word that denies or 
renders negative the second or subsequent part of a 
proposition, or a prupositi.n following another nega- 
tive proposition ; correlative to NertueR or Norv. 

I neither love nor fear thee. 

Fight neither with small nor great. — 1 Kings xzil. 

Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, —1 Cor, 

2. Nor sometimes begins a sentence, but in this 
case a negative proposition has precedcd it in the 
foregoing sentence. 

3. In some cases, usually in poetry, neither is 
omitted, and the negation which it would express is 
included in nor. é 

Simois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there. Dryden, 

That is, neither Simois nor Xanthus. 

4. Sometimes, in poetry, nor is used for neither, in 
the first part of the proposition. 


I whom nor avarice nor pleasures move. Walsh, 


NOR/FOLK CRAG, 2. In geology, an English terti- 
ary formation, consisténg of irreguiar, ferruginous, 
sandy clay, mixed with marine shells, Buchanan, 

NO’/RI-UM, xn. A metal recently discovered in Zircon. 

awe oe a. [L. normalis, from norma, a square, a 
rule. 

1, According to a square or rule; perpendicular ; 
forming a right angle. 
Reguiar ; according to an established law, rule, 
or principle. 
3. Relating to rudiments er elements; teaching 
yudiments or first principies; as, normal schools in 

NOW MAL GROUP, i logy, i up of i 

" , in geo sa of certain 
rocks taken as a rule can ard. vie Lyell, 

NOR/MAL, xn. A perpendicular. In the gi of 
curve lines, the to & curve, at any point is a 
straight line perpendicular to the tangent at that 
point, and included between the curve and the axis 
of the abscissa, 


a — a ae 


NOS 


NOR’MAL S€HOOL, zs. An institution for training 
an persons to teach common schools, 

NOR/MAN, 2x. In seamen’s languages a short, wooden 
bar, to be thrust into a the windlass, on 
which to fasten the cable, lar. Dict. 

NOR/MAN, nz. [north-man or nord-man.] A Norwe- 
gian, or a native of Normandy. 

NOR/MAN, a. Pertaining to Normandy or to the 
Normans ; as, the Vormen language. 

NORNS, 2. pl. In ee ee , the three 

whose on 


Fates, past, present, and future, rees were 
irrevocable, 
NOR’ROY, 2 [north and roy, north king.] The title 


of the thisd of the three kings at arms or provincial 
heralds, Burke. 
NORSE, x, The language of ancient Scandinavia. 
NORTH, n [Sax. + G. Sw. and Dan. nord; D. 
noord; It. norte; Fr. nord; Arm. id.; Sp. nord, the 
north wind, and norte. north, the arctic pole, and a 
rule or guide. I know not the origin of this word 
nor its primary sense. It muy have been applied 
first ‘to the pole star, or to the wind, like Boreas. 
One of the cardinal points, being that point of the 
horizon which is directly opposite to the sun in the 
meridian, on the left hand, when we stand with the 
face to the east; or jt is that point of intersection 
of the horizon and meridian which is nearest our 


pole. Cyc. 
NORTH, a. Being in the north; as, the north polar 
star. 
NORTH-EAST’, 2. The point between the north and 
east, at an equal distance from each. 
NORTH-EAST’, a. Pertaining to the north-east, ov 
proceeding from that point; as, a north-east wind. 
NORFH-EAST’ER-LY, a. Toward the north-east, 
NORTH-EAST’ERN, a. Pertaining to or being in the 
north-east, or in a direction to the north-east 
NORFH/ER-LY,a. Being toward the north, 
2. From the north, 
{We use this word and Nortngrn with consider- 
able al 
NORFH/ER-LY, adv. Toward the north; as, to sail 
northerly. © 
2. In a northern direction ; as, a course northerly, 
3. Proceeding from a northern point. 
NORFH’ERN, a. Being in the north, or nearer to 
that point than to the east or west. 
2. In a direction toward the north, or a point near 
it ; as, to steer a northern course. 
Northern lights. See Aurora Borgatis, 
NORFH’ERN-ER, 2. One a native or resident in the 
north ; in the United States, upposed to SouTHERNER. 
NORFHERN-LY, ado, Toward the north. [Vet 
te Hakewill. 
NORTH/ERN-MOST, a, Situated at the point furthest 
north. 
NORTH’ING, n. Distance northward from any point 
of departure, measured on a meridian. 
NORTH/MAN, z.; pl. Norrumen. A name given to 
the inhabitants of the north of Europe, the ancient 
Scandinavians; whence, Worman, 
NORTI!-STAR, x The north polar star. 
NORFH’WARD, a, [Sax. north and weard.] 
Being toward the North, or nearer to the north than 
to the east and west points. i 
NORTH’WARD, adv. Toward the north, or toward 
a point nearer to the north than the east and west 
cints. Bacon. Dryden, 
NORTH’/WARD-LY, a. Having a northern direction, 
NORTLH/WARD-LY, adv. Ina northern direction. 
NORTH-WEST’, x. The point in the horizon be- 
tween the north and west, and equally distant from 


each, 

NORTH-WEST’, a. Pertaining to the point between 
the north and west ; being in the north-west ; as, the 
north-west coast. _ 

2. Proceeding from the north-west ; a8, a north west 


wind. 
NORTH-WEST’ER-LY, ¢. Toward the north-west, 
2, From the north-west, as a wind. 
NORTH-WEST’ERN, a, Pertaining to or being in 
the north-west, or in a direction to the north-west ; as, 
a north-western course. 
NORTH’-WIND, 2. The wind that blows from the 


north, Watts. — 

NOR-WF’GI-AN, a. Belonging to Norway. Shak- 
spceare has Nonweyan. 

NOR-WE’GI-AN, 2. A native of Norway. 

NOSE, x [Sax. nose, nase, nase; G. nase; D. news; 
Sw. ndsa; Dan. nese; L. nasus; It. nasv, Fr. nee; 
Russ. nos; Dalmatian, nooss; Sans, nase Qu. Gr, 
ynoos, an isle. It occurs in Peloponnesus, the prom- 
ontory of Pelops, It seems to be the same word, or 
from the same root, as ness, in Eheernan\: 

1. The prominent part of the face, which is the 
organ of smell, consisting of two similar cavities 
called nostrils. The nose serves, also, to modulate 
the voice in speaking, and to discharge the tears 
which flow through the lachrymal ducts. Through 
this organ, also, the air usually passes in respiration, 
and it constitutes no small part of the bea~ , of the 
face. In man, the nose is situated near the middle 


of the face ; but in quccrupeds, the nose is at or near — 


the lower extremity of the head. 


NOT 


® The end of any thing ; as, the nose of a bellows, 
Holder. 

3. Scent; sagacity. 

We are not offended with a dog for a better nose than bis master, 


To lead by the nose ; to lead blindly. 

To be led by the nose; to follow another obsequious- 
ly, or to be led without resistance or inquiring the 
reason. 

To thrust one’s nose into the affairs of others; to 
meddle officiously in other people’s matters; to be a 
busybody. 

To put one’s nose out of joint ; to alienate tho affec- 
tions from another. 

NOSE, v. t. To smell; to scent. Shak, 

2. To face ; to oppose to the face. Wood, 

NOSE, v. i. To look big; to bluster. [Vot el 


NOSE/-BAG, n. A bag to be tied to a horse’s nose, 
containing a feed of oats, maize, &c. 
NOSE’-BAND, n. That part of tho headstall of a 
bridle which comes over a horse’s nose. 
Farm. Encye. 
NOSE’BLEED, ne A hemorrhage or bleeding st the 
nose. 
2. A plant of the genus Achillea. 
N6S’ED, (nézd,) a. Having a nose; as in Jo=> nosed. 
2. Having sagacity. Middleton. 
NO6SE’-FISH, x. A fish of the leather-mouthed kind, 
with a flat, blunt snout; called, also, Broap-swout. 
Dict. Nat. Hist. 
NOSE/GAY, n. [nose and Celtic geac, a bough.] 
A bunch of flowers used to regale the sense of 
smelling. 


As on the nosegay In her breast reclined. Pope. 
NOSE’LESS, a. Destitute of a nose. Shak. 
NOSE/SMART, 2. A plant, Nasturtium ; cresses. 
NOSEL’/THRIL. See Nostrit. 2 
NO/SING, n. The molding or part of the tread-board 

of a stair, which projects over the riser. 
NOS’LE, (noz’zl,) r. [from nose.] A little nose; the 
extremity of a thing; as, the nosle of a bellows. 
Seo Nozze. 
NO-SO-€OM’I€-AL, 4 Relating to a hospital. 
NO-SOG’/RA-PHY, n. The science of the description 
of diseases, 5 
NOS-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. [See Nosorocy.] Pertaining 
to nosology, or a systematic classification of dis- 


eases. 

NO-SOL’O-GIST, 2. One who classifies diseases, 
arranges them in order, and gives them suitable 
naines, 

NO-SOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. vocos, disease, and doyos, 
discourse. } 

1. A systematic arrangement or classification of 
diseases with names and definitions, according to 
the distinctive character of each class, order, genus, 
and species, Encyc. 

2. That branch of medical science which treats of 
the classification of diseases. 

NO-SO-PO-ET’IG, a [Gr. vogos, disease, and rocew, 
to produce.] 

Producing diseases. [Little used.] Arbuthnot. 

pb alee n. [Gr. vocrew, to return, and aAyos, 
grie’ 

orondtnsed 3 a species of melancholy, resulting 
from absence from one’s home or country. 

Encyc. Am. Brande, 
NOS-TAL/GI€, a. Pertaining to nostalgia, 
NOS’/TRIL, x. [Sax. nosethyrl,*ngesthyrl. Thyrl, or 
thirel, is an opening or perforation ; thirlian, thyrlian, 
to bore, to perforate, to thrill, to drill. See Dari. 

An aperture or passage through the nose, he 
nostrils are the passages through which air is inhaled 
aad exhaled in respiration. 

NOS’TRUM, x. [L., from roster, ourg| 

A medicine, the ingredients o} ich are kept 
secret for the purpose of restricting the profits of sale 
to the inventor or proprietor ; a quack medicine. 


NOT, adv. 
awiht, not any thing; D. niet; 
Scot. nacht. See Navant.] 

1. A word that expresses negation, denial, or re- 
fusal ; as, he will not go; will you remain? I will 
not. In the first member of a septence, it may be 
followed by nor or neither ; as, not for a price nor re- 
ward; I was not in safety, neither had I rest. 

2. With the substantive verb in the following 
phrase, it denies being, or denotes extinction of ex- 
istence, 

Thine eyes are open upon me, and I am not. —Job vil, 


NO'TA BENE, [L.] Observe well; take particular 


notice. 
NO/TA-BLE, a. [Fr. notable; L. notabilis, from notus, 
known ; zosco, to kno 


Ope. 
[Sax. naht or noht, naught, that is, ne and 
G. nicht; Russ, niete ; 


1. Worthy of Coase remarkable ; memoreble ; |. 


noted or distinguished. 
2. In Scripture, conspicuous ; sightly ; as, a notable 
Dan. viii 
3. Notorious ; well known. Matt. xxviil. 
4. Terrible. Aets ii, —~ 
5 Known or apparent, Acts iv. 


NOT 


NOT’A-BLE, a. Active; industrious; distinguished 
for good management ; as, a notable woman or house- 


keeper. 
NO/TA-BLE, zn. A person of note or distinction. 

2. In France, the assembly of the notables, before 
the revolution, consisted of a number of persons, 
chiefly of the higher orders, appointed by the king to 
constitute a representative body of the kingdam. 


Edin. Encye, 
NO/TA-BLE, nz. A thing worthy of observation. 
Rare, Addison. 


N iT ABLE-NESS, nm. Remarkableness, 

NOT’A-BLE-NESS, z. Bustling activity ; industrious- 
ness, [ Little used.] 

NO/TA-BLY, adv. Memorably ; remarkably; emi- 
nently. Bacon. 

2. With show of consequence or importance. 

Addison. 

NOT’A-BLY, adv. With bustling activity ; tdustri- 
ously. 

NO-TA/RI-AL, a. [from notary.] Pertaining to 3 
Notary ; as, a notarial seal; notarial evidence or at- 
testation. 

2. Done or taken by a notary. 

NO-TA/RI-AL-LY, adv. In a notarial manner. 

NO’TA-RY, nz. [L. notarius, from notus, known, from 
nosco. 

1. Prima,ily, a person employed to take notes of 
contracts, trials, and proceedings, in courts among 
the Romans. 

2. In modern usage, an officer authorized to attest 
and protest notes and contracts or writings of any 
kind, to give them the evidence of authenticity. 

NO/TA-RY PUB/LI€, 2. A notary; one appointed 
to attest deeds and other instruments, to protest notes, 
and certify copies of agreement, &c. Bouvier. 

NO-TA/TION, n. [L. notatio, from noto, to mark.] 

1. The act or practice of recording any thing by 
marks, figures, or characters; particularly, in arith- 
metic and algebra, the expressing of numbers and 
quantities by figures, signs, or charecters, appropri- 
ate for the purpose. 

2. Meaning; signification. 


Conscience, according to the very notatlom of the word, imports 
a double ovine {Unusual.] South. 


NOTCH, x. [qu. G. knicken, to crack ot flaw, Dan. 
knikker. It seems to be the same word in origin as 
niche, nick, Class Ng, No. 49.] 

1. A hollow cut in any thing; a nick; an indenta- 


tion. 
And on the stick ten equal noten(a makes, Suift. 


2. An opening or narrow passage through a moun- 
tain or hill. We say the notch of a mountain. 
United States. 
NOTCH, v. t. Tocut in sihall hollows ; as, to notch a 
stick. Pope. 
NOTCH’-BOARD, n. The board which receives the 
ends of the steps in a staircase, 
NOTCH’ED, (notcht,) pp. Cut into small hollows. 
NOTCH’ING, ppr. Cutting into small hollows. 
NOTCH’ING, n. The act of cutting into small hol- 
lows : also, the small hollow, or hollows cut. 
NOTCH’-WEED, xn. A plant called Oracn. Johnson. 
NOTE, for Ns Wots ; knew not, or could not. 
Chaucer. Spenser. 
NOTE, x. [L. nota; Fr. notes W. nod; from L. notus, 
nosco, to know.] 
1, A mark or token ; something by which a thing 
may be known; 2 visible sign. 
They who appertain to the visible church have all the notes of 
externa! profeasion. Hooker, 
2. A mark made in a book, indicating something 
worthy of particular’notice. 
3. A short remark ; a passage or explanation in the 
margin of a book. 
4. A minute, memorandum, or short writing in- 
tended to assist the memory, 
5. Notice; heed, 
Give order to my servants thet they take 
No note at all of our being absent hence, Shak. 
6. Reputation ; consequence ; distinction ; as, men 
Of note. Acts xvi. 
7. State of being observed, 


Small matters, continually in use and note, [Little used.] 
Bacon, 


8. In music, a character which marks a sound, or 
the sound itself; as, a semibreve, a minim, &c, 
Notes are marks of sounds jn relation to elevation 
or depression, or to the time of continuing sounds, 

9. A sound in music; tune; voice ; harmonious, 
or melodious sounds. 


The wakeful bird tunes her nocturnal no: Milton. 
One common note on olther lyre did Dryden. 
10, Abbreviation ; symbol. Baker. 


11. A short letter ; a billet. Dryden. 

12. Annotation ; a comment, or observation on an 
author; usually placed at the bottom of the page; 
as, the notes in Scott’s Bible; to write notes on 
Homer. 

13. A written or printed paper acknowledging a 
debt and promising payment ; as, a promissory note; 
a bank-note; a note of hand ; a negotiable note. 


NOT 


14. Notes, pl.; a writing ; a written discourses. ; ap- 
plied equally to minutes or heads of a discourse or 
argument, or to a discourse fully written. The ad- 
Vocate often has notes to assist his memory, and 
clergymen preach with notes or without them. 

15. A diplomatic communication in writing; an 
official paper sont from a minister to an envoy, or an 
envoy to a minister. j 

My note of January 10th still remains unanswered, Gallatin. 

NOTE, v. t. [L. noto.] 

1. To observe; to notice with particular care; to 

heed ; to attend to. 
No more of that; [have noted it well. 
Their manners noted and their states surveyed. 

2. To set down in writing, 

Note tt in a book. — Ie. xxx. 

3. To charge, as with a crime ; with of or for. 

They were both noted of IncontInency. [Obs.] Dryden, 

To note a bill or draft. This is done by a n tary, 
who, when acceptance ts refused, notes the fact on the 
back as the ground of a protest. Brande. 

NOTE, o.t. [Sax. hnitan.] 

To butt ; to push with the horns. [Obs.] Ray. 
N’OTE, for Nx Wore; did not know how to; could 
not. Spenser. 
NOTE/-BOOK, 2. . A book in which memorandums 
are written. , Shak, 

2. A book in which notes of hand are registered, 

NOT’ED, pp. Set down in writing. 

2. Observed ; noticed. 

3. a. Remarkable; much known by reputation or 
report; eminent; celebrated ; as, a moted author; a 
noted commander ; a noted traveler, 

NOT’ED-LY, adv. With observation or notice. Shak. 
NOT’ED-NESS, 2 Conspicuousness ; eminence ; 
celebrity. Boyle. 
NOTE’LESS,a, Not attracting notice; not conspicu- 
ous. Decker, 
NOTE’LESS-NESS, 2. A state of being noteless. | 

Knowles, 
NOT’ER, 2. One who takes notice; an annotator. 


EgOTy. 
NOTE’WOR-FBY, (-wur'the,) a Woorthy ot cheers 
vation or notice. Shak, 
NOTH/ING, or NOTH/ING, n. [no and thing.] Not 
any thing; not any being or existence; a word that 
denies the existence of any thing; non-entity ; op. 
posed to Sometuina, - The world was created from 
nothing. 
2. Non-existence ; a state of annihilation. Shak. 
3. Not anv thing; not any particular thing, deed, 
or event. JVothing was done to redeem our char. 
acter. He thought nothing done whilé any thing re- 
mained to be done. 
A determination to choose nothing is a determination not to 
choose the truth, J. BM. Mason, 
4. No other thing. 
Nothing but this will entitle you to God's acceptance. Waka 
5. No part, portfon, quantity, or degree. The 
troops manifested nothing of irresolution in the 


attack. 
Yet had bis aspect nothing of ervere, Dryden. 


' 6. No'importance; no value, no use. 
Behold, ye are of nothing, and your work of naught. — Is, xii, 
7. No possession of estate; a low condition. 
A man that from very nothing is grown to an unspeakable esta! 
Shak, 
8. A thing of no proportion to something, or of 
trifling value or advantage. 
The charge of making the ground, and otherwise, is great, but 
nothing to the profit, Bacon. 
9. A trifle; a thing of no consideration or im- 
portance, 
‘Tis nothing, snys the fool ; but, says the friend, 
This nothing, sir, wiil bring you to your end, Dryden, 
To make nothing of: to make no difficulty, or to 
consider as trifling, light, or unimportant, 


We are Industrious to preserve our bodies from slavery, but we 
make nothing of sulfering our souls to bo slaves to our lusts, 


Ray. 
NOTH’ING or NOTH’ING, adv. In no degree ; not 
at ail. 


Adam, with such counsel nothing swayed, Milton, 


In the phrase nothing worth, the words are trans 
posed ; the natural order being, worth nothing. 
NOTH’ING-NESS or NOTH’ING-NESS, n. Nihility ; 
non-existence. Donne. 
2. Nothing ; a thing of no value. Hudibras, 
NO’TIGE, xn. [Fr., from L. notitia, from noto or notus.} 
1, Observation by the eye, or by the other senses, 
We take notice of objects passing or standing before 
us; we take notice of the words of a speaker ; we 
take notice of a peculiar taste of food, or of the smell 
of an orange, and of our peculiar sensations, No- 
tice, then, is the act by which we have knowledge 
of something within the reach of the senses, or 
the effect of an impression on some of the senses, 
2. Observation by the mind or intellectual power 
as, to take notice of a distinction between truth an 
veracity. au} 


Shak. 
Pope. 
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NOU 


3, Information ; intelligence by whatever means | NO-TO-RY’E-TY,n, (Fr. notorieté, from notoire. Bee 


communicated ; knowledge given or received ; as, I 
reccived notice by a messenger or by letter. He gave 
notice of his arrival. The bell gives notice of the 
hour of the day. The merchant gives notice that a 
bill of exchange is not accepted. 

4. A paper that communicates information, 

5. Attention ; respectful treatment ; civility, 

6. Remark; observation. 

NO’TICE, v.t. To observe; to see. We ncticed the 
conduct of the speaker; we noticed no improper 
conduct. 

2. To heed; to regard. His condyct was rude, 
but I did not notice it. 

3. Toremark ; to mention or make observations on. 

This |e deserves to be noticed in this place. ke. 

Another cireumatance was noticed in connection with the sug> 

gestion last discussed. Hamitton, 

4. To treat with attention and civilities; as, to 
notice strangers. 

5. To observe intellectually. 

NO/TICE-A-BLE, a, That may be observed ; worthy 
of observation. 

NO‘TIC-ED, (né’tist,) pp. Observed; seen; remark- 
ed; treated with attention. 

NO/TIC-ING, ppr. Observing ; seeing; regarding ; 
remarking on ; treating with attention. 

NO-TI-FI-CA/TION, x. [See Notiry.] The act of 
notifying or giving notice ; the act of naking known, 
particularly the act of giving official notice or infor- 
mation to the public, or to individuals, corporations, 
companies, or societies, by words, by writing, or by 
other means. 

2. Notice given in words or writing, or by signs. 

3. The writing which communicates information ; 
an advertisement, citation, &c. 

NO/TI-FI-ED, (nd/te-f Ide,) pp. Made known ; applied 
to things. This design of the king was notified to 
the court of Berlin. 

2. Informed by words, writing, or other means; 
applied to persons. The inhabitants of the city have 
been notijied that a meeting is to be held at the state 
house. 

NO’TI-FY, v. t. [Fr. notifier; It. notificare; L. notus, 

known, and facio, to make.] 

1. To make known; to declare; to publish ; often 
with to; as, to notify a fact toa person. The laws of 
God notify to man his will and our duty. 

2. To make known by private communication ; to 
give information of. The allied sovereigns have no- 
Gfied the Spanish court of their purpose of maintain- 
ing legitimate government. ‘ 

3. To give notice to; to inform by words or wri 
fmg, in m or by message, or by any signs which 
are understood.' The constable has notificd the citi- 
zens to meet at the city hall. The bell notifies us of 
the time of meeting. 

The nt of the United States has noti, the House of 

cena that he has approved pps the act, 
Journals of the Senate. 

Note. —This application of notify has been con- 
demned ; but it is in constant good use in the United 
States, and in perfect accordance with the use of 


ertify. 
NO’/TEFY-ING, ppr. Making known ; giving notice 


to. 

NOT’ING, ppr. Setting down in writing. 

NO/TION, wn. [Fr., from L. notio, from notus, known ; 
nosco, to know.] 

1. Conception; mental apprehension of whatever 
may to Known or imagined. We may have a just 
motion of power, or false notions respecting spirit. 

Notion and idea are primarily different ; idea being 
the conception of something visible, as the idea of a 
square or a triangle; and notio. the conception of 
things invisible or intellectual, as the notion we have 
of spirits. But from negligence in the uso of idea, 
the two words are constantly confounded. 

What hath been generally agrecd on, I content myself to assume 

under the nofion of principles, Newton. 

Pew egres in their notions about these words. Cheyne, 

That notion of hunger, cold, eound, color, thought, wish, or fear, 

which In the mind, is called the idea of hunger, cos Se 
Gite. 

2 Sentiment; opinion; as, the extravagant notions 
they entertain of themselves. Addison. 

3. Sense ; understanding ; intellectual powwers E'LNes 


Cog 
4, Inclination ; & vulgar uss; as, I have a notion 
to do this or that. 
NO/TION-AL, a. Imaginary ; ideal; existing in idea 
only ; visionary ; fantastical. 
Notional fancy only made, Prior. 
A cae tie Lhe dl thing. Bentley. 
2, ict in imaginary things ; whimsical ; fanci- 
ful ; a8, a ndtional man. 
NO-TION-AL/I-TY, x. Empty, ungrounded opinion. 
Glanville. 


ake used] 
NO’TION-AL-LY, edv. Yn mental apprehension ; in 
conception ; not in reality. 
Two faculties nofionally or really distinct. Norris. 


NO’TION-IST, x, One who holds to an ungrounded 
> opinion. : - Bp. Hopkins. 


Noronrous.] 

1. Exposure to the public knowledge ; the state of 
being publicly or generally known; as, the notoriety 

2. Public knowledge [of a-crime. 

They were not subjects in thelr own nature so exposed to public 

notoriety. Addison. 
NO-TO6/RI-OUS, a, [It. and Sp. notorio; Fr. notoire; 
from Low L. notorius, from notus, known.] 

1. Publicly known; maniest to the world; evi- 
dent ; usually, known to uisadvantage ; ‘hence, almost 
always used in an ill sense; 08,8 notor ts thief; a 
notorious crime or vice; aman notorious for lewd- 

2. In a good sense. [ness or gaming. 

Your goodneas, 
Bince you provoke me, shall be most notorious. Shak. 


NO-TO/RI-OUS-LY, adv. Publicly; openly ; in a 
manner to be known or manifest beyond denial. 
Swift. den. 
NO-TO’/RI-OUS-NESS, 2. The state of being open or 


known beyond denial ; notoriety. Overbury. 
NOTT, a. [Sax. hnot.] 
Shorn. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
NOTT, v. t Toshear. [Obs.] Stowe. 
NO'TUS, 2, [L.] The south wind. Milton, 


NOT’WHEAT, n. [Sax. Anot, smooth, shorn.] 

Wheat not bearded. Carew. 
NOT-WITH-STAND/‘ING ; the participle of Witn- 

STAND, With not prefixed, and signifying not opposing, 
nevertheless, It retains in all cases its parcicipial sig- 
nification. For example: ‘I will surely rend the 
kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy servant; 
notwithstanding, in thy days I wil] not do it, for Da- 
vid thy father’s sake.”” 1 Kings xi. In this passage 
there is an ellipsis of that after notwithstanding. That 
refers to the former part of the sentence, J sill rend 
the kingdom from thee: notwithstanding that, (decla- 
ration or determination,) in thy days I will not do it. 
In this and in all cases, notwithstanding, either with 
or without that or this, constitutes the case absolute 
or independent. 

“Tt is a rainy day, but notwithstanding that, the 
troops must be reviewed ;” that is, the rainy day 
not opposing or preventing. That, in this case, is a 
substitute for the whole first clause of the sentence. 
It is to that clause what a relative is to an antecedent 
noun, and which may be used in the place of it; not- 
withstanding which, that is, the rainy day. 

“ Christ enjoined on his followers not to publish 
the cures he wrought; but notwithstanding his injunc- 
tions, they proclaimed them.”? Here, notwithstanding 
his injunctions is the case independent or absolute ; 
the injunctions of Christ not opposing or preventing. 

This word answers precisely to the Latin non ob- 
stante, and both are used with nouns or with substi- 
tutes for nouns, for sentences or for clauses of sen- 
tences. So in the Latin phrase, hoc non obstante, hoc 
may refer to a single word, to a sentence, or to a se- 
ries of sentences. : 

NOUGHT, (nawt ;) a wrong spelling. See Naveut. 

NOUL, n. [Sax. hnol.] 

The top of the head. [ot in use.] Spenser 
NOULD, (nuld.) [ne would.] Would not, Spenser. 
NOUN, x. [altered from L. nomen, name.] 

In grammar, a name ; that sound or combination 
of sounds by which a thing is called, whether mate- 
rial or immaterial. [See Name.] 

NOUR’ICE, (nur'ris,) x, [Fr. nourrice.] 

A nurse. 

NOUR/ISH, (nur/ish,) »v. t. [Fr. nourrir; It. nutrire; 
Sp. and Port. nutrir; from L. nutrio. The G. nahren, 
Sw. ndra, Dan. nerer, to nourish, can not be the same 
word unless they have lost a dental, which may per- 
hope be the eee 

- To feed and cause to grow ; to supply a fiving 
or organized body, animal or vegetable, with matter 
which increases its bulk, or supplies the waste occa- 
sioned by any of its functions; to supply with nutri- 


Spenser. 


ment. 
2. To support ; to maintain by feeding. Gen. xIvii. 
Whilst I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 
I will stir ap in Eagiand some black storm. Shak. 


3. To supply the means of support and increase ; 
to encourage; a3, to nourish rebellion ; to nourish the 
virtues, 

What madness was it, with such proofs, to nowrish thelr con- 

tentions | Hooker. 

4. To cherish ; to comfort. James v. 

5. To educate.; to instruct; to promote growth in 
attainments. 1 Tim. iv. 

NOUR/ISH, (nur’ish,) v. 4 To promote growth. 

Grains and roots nourtsh more than leaves, [Elliptical.] Bacon. 


2. To gain nourishment, [ Unusual. Bacon, 
NOURB/ISH-A-BLE, (nur’ish-a-bl,) c. Susceptible of 
nourishment; as, the nourishable parts of the body. 


Grew. 
NOUR/ISH-ED, (nur‘isht,) pp. Fed; supplied with 
nutriment ; caused to grow. 

NOUR/ISH-ER, (nur/ish-er,) n. The persor or thing 
that nourishes. Bacon. Milton. 
NGOUR’ISH-ING, (nur’ish-ing,) ppr. Feeding ; supply- 

ing with aliment ; supporting with food. 


NOV 


2. a. Promoting ‘yrowth ; nutritious ; as, a nour~ 
ishing dict. 
NOUR’ISH-ING-LY, adv, Nutritively ; cherishingly. 
NOUR/ISH-MENT, (nur’/ish-ment,) x. That which 
serves to promote the growth of aniials or plants, or 
to repair the waste of animal bodies; food j suste- 
nance ; nutriment. Newton, 
2. Nutrition ; support of animal or vegetable bodies. 


Blackmore. 
3. Instruction, or that which. promotes growth In 
attainments ; as, nourishment and growth in grace, 


So they may learn to seek the nourlehment of their souls. 
Hooker, 


NOUR/’I-TURE. See Nurturx. 

NOURS’LE, o t. To nurse up. 

NOURS’/LING. See Nursiina. 

NOUS, (nowse,) 7. The Greek word vevs, humorous- 
jy used in England for intellect or talent. Smart. 

NOUS’LE, } (nuz’z1,) [corrupted from scene] To 

NOUS’ EL, nurse up. x 

NOUS’LE, } (nuz/zl,) v. t To insnare; to entrap, ap 

NOUS’ EL in a noose or trap. 

NO-VA€’U-LITE, n. [L. novacula, a razor. 

Razor-stone ; Turkey-hone ; coticular schist ; whet- 
slate, a variety of argillaceous slate, of which hones 
are roade for sharpening razors. Brongniart. Ure, 

NO-VA/TIAN, n. In church history, one of the sect 
of Novatus, or Nuvatianus, who held that the lapsed 
might not be received again into communion with 
the church, and that second marriages are unlawful, 

NO-VA'TIAN-ISM,2, The opinions of the Novatians, 

Ose Hypolitus, a Roman ter, had been seduced 

INECuneaiane pie’ ine 

NO-VA/TION. See Inwovation. 

NQ-VA/TOR. See Innovator. 

NOV’EL, a. [L. novellus, from novus, new ; It. no- 
vello; Sp. novel. ] 

1. New; of recent origin or introduction; not 
ancient; hence, unusual; as, a novel heresy ; novel 
opinions. The proceedings of the court were novel, 

2. In the civil law, the novel constitutions are those 
which are supplemental to the code, and posterior in 
time to the other books, These contained new de- 
crees of successive emperors, 

3. In the common law, the assize of novel disseizin 
is an action in which the demandant recites a com- 
plaint of the disseizin in terms of direct averment, 
whereupon the sheriff is commanded to reseize the 
land and chattels thereon, and keep the same in 
custody lill the arrival of the justices of assize. 

Blackstone, 

NOV/EL, », A new or supplemental constitution, of 
decreo. [See the adjective.] 

2. A fictitious tale or narrative in prose, intended 
to exhibit the operation of the passions, and particu- 
larly of love. 

The coxcomb’s novel, and tho drunkard’s tonst, Prior. 
NOV’EL-I8M, n. Innovation. [Little used.| Dering. 
NOV’EL-IST,n. An innovator; an asserter of nove 

elty. Bacon, White. 

2. A writer of a novel or of novels, Warton. 

3. A writer of news. [Vot used. Tater, 
NOV’EL-IZE, v. i To Innovate. [Wot in use.] 
NOV/EL-STUD-I-ED, a. Studied in novels. Tucker. 
NOV’EL-TY, n. Newness; recentness of origin of 

introduction. Hooker. 
Novelty is the great parent of pleasure, South, 

2. A new or strange thing. 

NO-VEM’BER, n. [L. from novem, nine; the ninth 
month, according to the ancient Roman year, begin- 
ning in March.] 

The eleventh month of the year. 
NO/VEN-A-RY,n. [L. novenarius, from novem, nine.} 

The number nine ; nine collectively, ; 
NO/VEN-A-RY, a. Pertaining to the number nine, ‘ 
NO-VEN’/NI-AL, a. ([L. novem, nine, and annwa, 

ear. 
a Dobe every ninth year. Potter. 

NO-VER/CAL, a. [L. noverca, a step-mother.] 

Pertaining to a step-mother; suitable to a step- 
mother; in the manner of a step-mother. Derham, 

NOV‘ICE, (nov’is,) n [Fr., from L, novitius, from 
novus, new. 

1. One who is new in any business; one unac- 
quainted or unskilled ; one in the rudiments; a be- 
ginner. 

Tam young, a novice in the trade, Dryden, 

2. One that has entered a religious house, as 
convent or nunnery, but hos not taken the vow ; 
a probationer. hak, 

One newly planted in the church, or one newly 
converted to the Christian faith. Tim. tii. 

NO-VI-LO/NAR, a. [L. novilunium.] 

Pertaining to the new moon. 

NO-VI’'TIATE, (no-vish/ate,) n, [Fr. noviciat » It. 
moviziato. See Novice. ‘ 

1. The state or time of learning rudiments. 

2. In religious houses, as convents and nurn 
& year or other time of probation for the trial of a 
novice, to determine whether he has the pocomea 
qualities for living up to the rule to which his vow 
to bind him. if 


. 


Spenser. 
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~ 3. One who is going through a novitiate or period 
bation ; a novice, Addison. 
NO-VI'TIOUS, (no-vish'us,) a, [L. novitius. ] 


Newly invented. [JVot used.] Pearson. 
NOV'LTY, 2. [L. novitas.] ) 
Newness, | Brown. 


Not meaty 

NO'VUS HO'MO; pl. NO'VI HOMINES, () 

Among the Romans, a designation of 6ne who ha 
raised himself from obscurity to distinction without 
/ the aid of family connections. 

OW, adv. [Sax. nu, D. Sw. Dan. and Goth. au. 

he G. has nun, Gr. vv, L. nunc.] 
. At the present time. 


have a patient now living at an advanced age, who discharged 
bl from his lungs thirty years ago. Arbuthnot. 
2. A little wh''e ago ; very lately. 
They that but now, for honor and for plate, 
. Made the sex blush with Llood, resign their hate, Waller. 


~ 3. Now — now; alternately ; at one time — at 
,pnother time. 
Now high, now low, now master up, now miss. Pope. 


4, Now sometimes expresses or implies a connec- 
Fon between the subsequent and preceding proposi- 
{tion ; often it introduces an inference or an explana- 

tion of what precedes. 

Not es man, but Barabbas; now Barabbas was a robber. — 

hn xvi, 

Then gaid Micah, Now I know that the Lord will do me good, 
seeing I have a Levite for my priest. — Judges xvii. 

The other great mischief which befulls men, is by their being 
misrepresented. Nov, by calling evil good, a man is misrep- 
resented to others in the way of slander. South, 

5. After this ; things being so. 

How shall any man distinguish now betwixt a parasite and a man 
of honor? L’Estrange, 

6. In supplication, it appears to be somewhat em- 
phatical. 

I beseech thee, O Lord, remember now how I have walked before 

thee in truth and with a perfect heart. —2 Kings xx. 

7. Now sometimes refers to a particular time past 
specified or understood, and may be defined, at that 
time. He was now sensible of his mistake. 

Now and then; at one time and another, indefi- 
nitely ; occasionally ; not often; at intervals. 

They now and then SPDSSE in offices of religion. Rogers, 

If there were any such thing as spontaneous generation, a new 
species would now and then appear. non. 

2. Applied to places which appear at intervals or 
in succession. . 

A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a wood. 

Drayton. 

Now, now, repeated, is used to excite attention to 
eer ned intely to happen. 

NOW, 2. The present time or moment. 


Nothing 1s there to come, and nothing past, 


But an eternal now does ever last. Couley. 
NOW’!A-DAY3S, adv. Im this age. 

What men of spirit nowadays, 

Come to give sober judgment of new plays? Garrick, 


[ This is a common colloquial phrase, but not elegant 
in writng, unless of the more familiar kinds.] 
NO/WAY, ) adv. [no and way.) In no manner or 
NO/WAY3S, degree. [These can hardly be con- 
sidered as compound words. ] 
ee) a. [Fr. noué.] 
Knotted ; tied in a knot; ysed in heraldry. 
NOW‘EL, x. [Fr. noel. J [Encyc. 
A shout -of joy, or Christmas song. [ Obs.]} 


2 Chaucer. 
NOWES, (nooz,) x. [Fr. nou. 
The marriage knot. [ Obs. Crashaw, 
NO’WHERE, [comp. of noand where; Sax. n1-whare.] 
Not in any place or state. Happiness is nowhere to 
be found but in the practice of virtue. 
But it is better to write no and where as separate 
words, 
NO/WISE, [comp. of no and wise; often by mistake 
written Noways.] 
Not in any manner or degree. Bentley. 
Rox tous, (nok’shus,) a. [L. nozius, from noceo, 
to hurt. e 
1, Hatful 3; harmful; baneful; pernicious; de- 
structive ; unwholesome ; insalubrious ; as, nozious 
gir, food, climate ; pernicious ; corrupting to morals ; 
as, nozious practices or examples; nozious haunts of 
5. Guilty ; criminal. [vice. 


Those who are nozious in the eye of the-law. [Little used. 
i Brashal 


3. Urfavorable ; injurious. 3 
Too frequent appearance in places of public resdrt is norious to 
spiritual promotion, z Swift, 
NOX/IOUS-LY, adv. Hurtfully ; perniciously. 
SIOX/IOUS-NESS, nz. Hurtfuiness; the quality that 
injures, impairs, or destroys; insalubrity ; as, the 
ee bi 83 of foul ae ; 
@ quality that corrupts or perverts ; as, the 
adulonsnite of dnétetion “a PS aeete 
NOY, NOY/ANCE 
) NOY/SANCE, Sce Annoy and Nuisancx. 
‘O'VAU, (nd’yo,) x, [Fr., the nut of a fruit, as of a 
peach or cherry] 
A cordial flavored with the kernel of the nut of 


NOY’ER, NOY’FUL, NOY/OUS, 


NUM 


the bitter almond, or with the kernel of the peach | NUL/LI-POBE, x. [L. nullus, none, and porus, pore.} 


NUL 
stone. Brande. 
NOZ/ZLE, (noz/zl,) n. [from nose.] The nose ; the 
extremity of any thing; the snout. Arbuthnot. 


A smaJl or imperfect ear of maize. 
America. 
(for Knupsue, from knob, the fist.] 
To beat or bruise with the fist. [JVut used.] 
Ainsworth, 

NU-BIF’/ER-OUS, a. [L. nubifer ; nubes, a cloud or 
fog, and fero, to produce.] 

Bringing or producing clouds. Dict. 

NO’BILE, (-bil,)a. [Fr., from L. nubilis, from nubo, to 
marry. 

Marriageable ; of an age suitable for marriage. 

Prior. 

NU-BIL/I-TY, n. The state of being marriageable, 

Alcz. Walker, 

NO’BSIL-OUS, a, [L. nubilus, from nubcs.] 

Cloudy. : Bailey. 

NU-CIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. nur, nut, and fero, to bear.] 

Bearing or producing nuts. Dict. 

NU-€LE’I-FORM, a. Formed like a kernel. 

NO’€LE-US, n. [L., from nuz, a nut.] 

1. Properly, the kernel of a hut; but in usae, the 
central part of any body, or that about which matter 
is collected. Woodward, 

2. The body of a comet, called also its head. 

NU-DA’TION, n. [L. nudatio, from nudo, to make 
bare. 

The act of stripping, or making bare, or naked. 

NODE, a. [L. nudus.]} 

1. Bare. 

2. In law, void ; of no force; as, a nude contract or 
compact. [See Nupum Pactum.| Blackstone, 
NUDGE, o. t. To touch gently as with the elbow, in 

order to call attention or convey intimation. 
Miss Pickering. 

NU-DI-BRAN€H’I-ATE, a. Pertaining to an order of 
molluscous animals having no shell whatever. 

NO’DI-TY,n. [L. nuditus.] 

1. Nakedness, 5 

2. Nudities; in the plural, naked parts which de- 
cency requires to be concealed. Dryden, 

3. In painting and sculpture, the naked purts of the 
human figure, or parts not covered with drapery ; 
also, naked figures, 

NU DUM PAC'TUM, [L.}]_ In law, a contract made 
without any consideration, and therefore void, or not 
valid according to the Jawsofthe land. Bouvier, 

NU-GAC'I-TY, x. [L. nugaz, from nuga, trifles.] 

Futility ; trifling talk or behavior. 

More. 

NU-GA/TION, n. [L. nugor, to trifle.] 

The act or practice of trifling. [Little wsed.] 


2 Bacon. 
NO/GA-TO-RY, a. [L. nugatorius.] 

1. Trifling ; vain; futile, insignificant. Bentley. 

2. Of no force; inoperative; ineffectual. The 
laws are sometimes rendered nugatory by inexecu- 
tion. Any agreement may be rendered nugatory by 
something which contravenes its execution. 

NOI/SANCE, (nii/sans,) xn. [Fr. nuisance, from nuire, 
L. nocev, to annoy. Blackstone writes Nusance, 
aay it is desirable that bis example may be follow- 
ed. 

1. That which annoys or gives trouble and vexa- 
tion ; that which is offensive or noxious. A liarisa 
nuisance to society. 

2. In law, that which incommodes or annoys; 
something that produces inconvenience or damage. 
Nuisances are public or private; public, when they 
annoy citizens in general, as obstructions of the high- 
way; private, when they affect individuals only, as 
when one man erects a house so near his neighbor’s 
as to throw the water off the roof upon his neigh- 
bor’s land or house, or to intercept the light that bis 
neighbor before enjoyed. Blackstone. 

NUL, in law, signifies no, not any ; as, mul disseizin ; 
nul tiel record ; nul tort. 

NULL,v». t. [L. nullus; ne and ullus, not any.] 

To annul ; to deprive of validity ; to destroy. [oe 


UB/BIN, n. 
NUB’BLE, v. t. 


Johnson, 


much used.) [See Annu] Milton. 
NULL, a, [(L. nullus.] 
Void ; of no legal or binding force or validity ; of 


no efficacy ; invalid. The contract of a minor is null 
in law, except for necessaries. 

NULL, n. Something that has no force or meaning. 
A cipher is caHed a null. [Not used.] Bacon. 
NUL-LI-FI-€A’TION, n. The act of nullifying; a 

rendering void and of no effect, or of no legal ef- 


fect. 
N aac a, [L. nullus, none, and fides, 
faith. 
Of no faith ; of no religion or honesty. [Wot used.] 
Feltham. 
NUL’LI-FT-ED, (-fide,) pp. Annulled; made void. 
NUL/LI-FI-ER, x. One who makes yoid; one who 
maintains the right to nullify a contract by one of the 


‘ies. 
NUL/LI-FY, v. & ([L. nullus, none, and facio, to 
make.] 
To annul; to make void; to render invalid; to 
deprive of legal force oz efhcacy. Ames. 


\ZONE, BYLL, UNITE. — ANGER, VI"CIOUS.—€ as K; G os J; 8 08 Z; OH os SH; FH as in THIS, 


A kind of marine plant, secreting lime on its surfac' 

and hence resembling coral. 

sidered a kind of zodphite. Dana. 
NUL‘/LLFY-ING, ppr. or a. Annulling; making 


void. 

oa oe aa n. [It. nullitd ; Fr. nullité; from UL. wul- 
us. : 

1. Nothingness; want of existence. Bacon, 

2 2. Want of legal force; that which wants legal 
‘orce, 

NUMB, (num,) a. [Sax. numen, the participle of Sax. 
niman, Goth, niman, to take, to seize, whence beni- 
man or benyman, to deprive ; benum, benumen, stupe- 
fied, that is, seized, arrested, held, stopped; D. nee- 
men; G. nchmen. Class Nm, No.7, 9.] ; 

1, Torpid; destitute of the power of sensation 
ane motion ; as, the fingers or limbs are numb with 
cold. 

2. Producing numbness ; benumbing ; as, the numb, 
cold nights ae used, nor proper.] hak 
NUMB, (num,) v. t. To make torpid; to deprive of 
the power of sensation or motion ; to deaden ; to be~ 

numb ; to stupefy. 

For lazy winter numbe the laboring hand. 

Aud numbing coldness has embraced the ear, 
NUMB/ED, (numd,) pp. Rendered torpid. 
NUM’/BER, nx. [Fr. nombre; L. numerus; It. Sp. and 

Port. 2umero; Arm, and W. niver; It. nuimhir. L 
know not whether the elements are Nm or Nt. 
Probably the radical sense is, to speak, name, or tell, 
as our word tell, in the other dialects, is to number. 
Number may be allied to name, as the Spaniards use 
nombre forname, and the French word, written with 
the same letters, is number. Class Nin, No. 1.] 

1, A unit, considered in reference to other units, 
or in reckoning, counting, enumerating ; as, one is 
the first number; a simple number. 

2. An assemblage of two or more units, 
number composed of one and one added. Five and 
three added giake the number eight. Number may be 
applied to any collection or multitude of units or in- 
dividuals, and therefore is indefinite, unless defined 
by other words, ak by figures or signs of definite sig- 
nification. Hence, 

3. More than one} many. 

Ladics are always of great use to tho 

never fail to win over mumbere. 

4. Multitude. - 

Number itself importeth not much in armies, where the meu are 

of weak courage. Bacon, 

5. In poetry, measure; the order and quantity of 
syllables constituting feet, which render verse mu- 
sical to the ear. The harmony of verse consists in 
the proper distribution of the long amd short sylla- 
bles, with suitable pauses. = 

In oratory, a judicious disposition Md eee, sylla- 
bles, and cadences, constitutes a kind of measure 
resembling poetic numbers. 

6. Poetry ; verse. 

T lisped in numbers, for the numbere came, Pope. 


Here the first word numbers may be taken fotp! 
ry or verse, and the second for measure, 
Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll, Pope. 


7. In grammar, the difference of termination or 
form of a word, to express unity or plurality. The 
termination which denotes one, or an individual, is 
the singular number; the termination that denotes 
two or nore individuals, or units, constitutes the plu- 
ral number, Hence we say, a noun, an adjective, a 
pronoun, or a verb, is in the singular or the plural’ 
number. 

8. In mathematics, number is variously distinguish- 
ed. Cardmal numbers are those which express the 
amount of units; as, 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, Or- 
dinal numbers are those which express order ; ay, first, 
second, third, fourth, é&c. 

Homogencal numbers, are thoso referred to the same 
units ; those referred to different units are termed 
heterogeneal. 

Whole numbers, are called integers. 

A rational number, is one commensurable with uni- 
ty. A number incommensurable with. unity, is 
termed irrational or surd. 

A prime or primitive number, is divisible only by 
unity ; as, three, five, seven, &c. 

A perfect number, is that whose aliquot parts added 
together, make the whole number, as 28, whose ali- 
quot parts, 14, 7, 4, 2, 1, make the number 28, 

An imperfect number, is that whose aliquot parts, 
added together, make more or less than the number, 
This is abundant or defective; abundant, as 12, 
whose aliquot parts, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, make 16; or defec- 
live, as 16, whose aliquot parts, 8, 4,2, 1, make 15 
only. r % 

A square number, is the product of anumber mul- 
tiplied by itself; as, 16 is the square number of 4, ~* 

A cubic number, is the product of a square number 
by its root; as, 27 is the product of the square num- 
ber 9 by its root 3. Encye, 

Golden number ; a number showing what year of) 
the lunar cycle any given year is. Barlow. / 
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NUM’BER, v.t. 4. famero.] : 

\. 1. To count, to reckon; to ascertain the units of 

any sum, collection, or multitude, 
If aman can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed 
alao be numbered. —Gen, xiii. 

2. To reckon as one of a collection or multitude, 
He was numbered with the transgressors. — Is, liti. 


NUM’BER-ED, pp. Counted; enumerated. 

NUM’/BER-ER, 2. One that numbers. 

NUM/BER-FUL, a. Many in number ; numerous. 

NUM’BER-ING, ppr. Counting; ascertaining th 
units of a multitude or collection. 

NUM ’BER-LESS, a. That can not be counted; in- 
numerable. Milton. 
NUM’BERS, zn. The title of the fourth book of the 

Pentateuch, a 
NUMBV/ING, (num/ming,) ppr. or a. Making torpid. 
NUM’BLES, x. pl. [Fr. nombles.] ; 

The entrails of a deer. Bailey. 
NI™MB/NESS, (num/ness,) x Torpor; that state ofa 
living body in which it has not the power of feel- 
ing or motion, as when paralytic or chilled by cold. 
NO/MER-A-BLE, a. [L. poate | 
That may be numbered or counted. 
NO'’MER-AL, a. [Fr.; L. numeralis. 
1. Pertaining to number; consisting of number. 
‘The dependence of a long train of numeral progressions. Locke. 


2. Expressing number; representing number ; 
standing as a substitute for figures; as, numeral let- 
ters; as X for 10; L for 50; C for 100; D for 500; 
M for 1000. 

3. Expressing numbers; as, numeral characters. 
The figures we now use to expresg numbers are I, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 0. They are said to be of Ara- 
bian origin ; but the Arabians might have received 
them from India. This is a controverted question. 

NU/MER-AL, ». A figure or character used to express 
a number ; as, the Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c. 

NO/MER-AL-LY, adv. According to number; in 
number. 

NO’MER-A-RY, a. Belonging to a cextain number. 

A supernumerary canon, when he obtains a prebend, becomes a 

numerery canon, Aylife. 
NO’/MER-ATE, v. t. In arithmetic, to divide off and 
read according to the rules of numeration ; as, to nu- 
merate a row of figures. 
NO’MER-A-TED, pp. Divided off and read, as fig- 
ures, 
NU’MER-A-TING, ppr. 
figures. 
NU-MER-A/TION, n._[L. numeratio.] 

1, The act or art of numbering. 

Numeration is Lut atill the adding of one unit more, and giving 

to the whole a new name or sign. Locke. 

2. In arithmetic, the act or art of dividing off a se- 
ries of figures according to their values, and express- 
ing them in words; the act or art of reading num- 
bers. Thus, for 50, we read fifty. 

NO’MER-A-TOR, xn. [L.] One that numbers. 

2. In arithmetic, the number in vulgar fractions 
which shows how many parts of a unit are taken. 
Thus, when a unit is divided into 9 parts, and we 
take 5, we express it thus, 5-9, that is, five ninths ; 
5 being the ~umerator, and 9 the denominator. 

NU-MER‘IE, a, [It. numerico; Fr. numerique ; 
NU-MER’I€-AL, { from L. numerus, number.] 

1. Belonging to number; denoting nuinber ; con- 
sisting in numbers ; as, numerical algebra ; numerical 
characters. 

2. Numerical difference, is a difference in respect to 
number. Thus, there may be a numerical difference 
between things which, in other respects, are not dis- 
tingwishable, 

NU-MER'I€-AL-LY, adv. In numbers; as, parts of 
a thing numerically expressed. 

2. With respect to number, or sameness in num- 
ber; as, a thing is numerically the same, or numer- 
ically different. 

NO’MER-IST, x. One that deals in numbers. [Wot 
here: : Brown. 
NU-MER-OS'I-TY, x. The state of being numerous ; 
harmony ; flow. [Not used.] Brown. 

NO/MER-OUS, a. [L. kerb! | 

1. Being many, or consisting of a great number of 
individuals ; as, a numerous army ; a numerous body ; 
& numerous people. 

2. Consisting of poetic numbers; melodious ; mu- 
sical, In prose, a style becomes numerous, by the 
alternate disposition or intermixture of Jong and 
short syllables, or of long and short words ; or by a 
judicisus selection and disposition of smooth, flow- 
ing words, and by closing the periods with important 
or well-sounding words. Encyc. 

NO/MER-OUS-LY, adv. In or with great numbers ; 
as, a meeting nmerously attended. 

NO'MER-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being nu- 
Merons or many; the quality of consisting of a 
great number of individuals ; as, the numerousness of 
an army or of an assembly. 

2. The quality of consisting of poetic numbers; 
melodiousness ; musicalness. Encye. 

NU-MIS-MAT’I€, (nu-miz-mat’/ik,) a. [L. numsma, 


Dividing off and reading, as 


NUR 


money, coin ; Gr. vozropa, from vopifw, to suppose, 
to sanction, from voyos, law or custom.] 
Pertaining tv money, coin, or medals. 
NU-MIS-MAT/LES, n. The science of coins and 
medals. 
NU-MIS-MA-TOL/O-GIST, n. One versed in the 
knowledge of coins and medals. 
NU-MIS-MA-TOL/0O-GY, zn. [Gr voptopa, coin, and 
doy 155 discourse. ] 
The branch of historical science which treats of 
coins and medals. 
N'JM’MU-LAR, a. [L. nummus, a coin.] 
Pertaining to coin or money. Dict. 
NUM'MU-LITE, zn. _ [L. nummus, money, from its re- 
semblance to coin.] 

A fossil of a flattened form, resembling a small 
coin. Ed. Encye. 
NUM-MU-LIT’I€, a. Composed of or containing 

nummulites. 
NUMPS, x. A dolt; a blockhead. [Jot used.] 


Parker. 
NUM’SKULL, n. [numb and skull.] A dunce; a 
dolt ; a stupid fellow. Pror. 
NUM/SKULL-ED, a. Dull in intellect ; stupid; dolt- 
ish. Arbuthnot, 


NUN, 2. [Saz. nunne; Dan. nunne; D. non; G. nonne ; 
Sw. nunna; Fr. nonne.] 

A woman devoted to a religious life, and who 
lives in a cloister or nunnery, secluded from the 
world, under a vow of perpetual chastity. 

NUN,x. White nun is a provincial name of the smew, 
a web-footed water-fow! of the size of a duck, with 
a white head and neck. P. Cyc. 

2. The blue titmouse, Parus ceruleus, P. Cyc. 

NUN/CHION, z. A portion of food taken between 


meals. [Qu. from noon, or a corruption of luncheon.) 
Ainsworth, 

NUN'CIA-TURE, n, [See Nuncio.] The office of a 
nuncio. Clarendon, 


NUN’CIO, (nun’sho,) a. [It. nunzio, from L. nuncius, 
a_ messenger. ] 

1, An embassador from the pope to an emperor or 
king. His envoy to smaller courts and republics is 
called an InTERNUNCIO. Encyc. Am. 

2. A messenger ; one who brings intelligence. 

NUN’€U-PATE, »v. t. [L. nuncupo.] ~[ Shak. 


_ To declare publicly-or solemnly. [Wot used.] 
Burrow. 
NUN-€U-PA'/TION, n. A naming, Chaucer. 


NUN-€0/PA-TIVE a. [It. nuncupativo; Fr. nun- 
NUN-€0/PA-TO-RY, § cupatif; from L. nuncupo, to 
declare, ] 

1. Nominal ; existing only in name. Encyc. 

2. Publicly or solemnly declaratory. Fotherby. 

3. Verbal, not written. A nuncupative will or tes- 
tament is one which is made by the verbal declara- 
tion of the testator, and depends merely on ora! testi- 
mony for proof, though afterward reduced to writing. 

Blackstone. 
NUN’DI-NAL, a, [L. nundinalis, from nundine, 
NUN’‘DI-NA-RY,}§° a fair or market, quasi novem-di- 
n@, every nine my 
- Pertaining to a fair or to a market day. 

2. A nundinal letter, among the Romans, was one 
of the first eight letters of the alphabet, which were 
repeated successively from the first to the last day of 
the year. One of these always expressed the market 
days, which returned every nine days, 

NUN'DI-NAL, 2. A nundinal letter. 
NUN’DI-NATE, v. i. To buy and sell at fairs. [Jot 


used. 

NUN-DL-NA/TION, n. Traffic in fairs. [Not used. 

NUN-NA’TION, xn. Irv Arabic grammar, from the 
name of n, the pronu ciation of n at the end of 
words, 

NUN’NE-RY, n. A house in which nuns reside; a 
cloister in which femates, under a vow of chastity 
and devoted to religion, reside during life. 

NUN’NISH-NESS, 2. ‘The habits or manners of nuns, 

Foz, 

NUP’TIAL, (nup’shal,) a. [L. nuptzalis, from nuptus, 
nubo, to marry.]} 

1, Pertaining to marriage ; done at a wedding ; as, 
nuptial rites and ceremonies; nuptial torch, 

2. Constituting marriage ; as, the nuptial knot or 
band. 

The Bible haa mitigated the horrors of wur; 

. ual obligution to the nuptial vow. 

NUPTIALS, n. pl. Marriage, which see. 

NURSE, (nurs,) zn. 
nourish. 

1, A woman that has the care of infants, or a wo- 
man employed to tend the children of others. 

2. A woman who suckles infants. 

3. A woman that has the care of a sick person. . 

4, Aman who has the care of the sick, 

5. A person that breeds, educates, or protects; 
hence, that which breeds, brings up, or causes to 
grow ; as, Greece, the nurse of the liberal arts. 

6. An old woman, in contempt. Blackmore. 

7. The state of being nursed ; as, to put a child to 
nurse. leaveland. 

8. In composition, that which supplies food ; as, a 
nurse-pond, Walton. 


it has given effect- 
na Spring. 

Dryden. 

(Fr. nourrice, from nourrir, to 


NUT 


9. In horticulture, a shrub or tree which protests a 


heat plant. lardner, 
NURSE, (nurs,) v. t. To tend, as infants; as, to 
nurse a child. Aah 
2. To suckle ; to nourish at the breast. 
3. To attend and take care of in child-bed ; as, to 
nurse a Woman in her illness. 
4. To tend the sick ; applisd to males and Semales. 
5. To feed; to maintain ; ‘to bring up. Js. Ix. 
6. To cherish; to foster, tu gncourage; to pro- 
mote growth in. We sav to nurse a feeble animal 


or plant. 
By what Lands has vice been nyrsed into m uncontrolled a do- 
minion ? wcke, 


7. To manage with care and economy, with a 
view to increase ; as, to nurse our national ro- 
sources, 5 

NURS/ED, (nurst,) pp. Tended in infancy or sick- 
pores nourished from the breast ; maintained ; cher- 
ished, : 

NURS/ER, n. One that cherishes or encourages 
growth, : 

NURS’ER-Y, n. The place or apartment in a house 
appropriated to the care of children. Bacon. 

2. A place where young trees are propagated for 
the purpose of being transplanted; a plantation of 
young trees. 2 _ Bacon, 

3. The place where any thing is fostérsfiand the 
growth promoted. 


To eee fair Padua, nursery of arts, Shak. 


So we say, a nursery of thieves or of rogues. Ale- 
houses and dram-shops are the nurseries of intemper- 
ance. 

Christian families are the nurserize of the church on earth, as she 

ia the nursery of Usp churchin heaven. J, M. Mason, 

4. That which forms and.educates. Commerce is 
the nursery of seamen, 

5. The act of nursing. [Little used.] Shak. 

6. That which is the object of a nurse’s care. 

Milton, 
NURS/ING, ppr. Tending; nourishing at the breast ; 
educating; maintaining. 
NURS/LING, x. An infant; a child, Dryden. 

2. One that is nursed, Spenser. 

a eet n. [Fr. nourriture, from nourrir, to hour- 
ish, 


1. That which nourishes ; food; diet. Milton. 
2. That which promotes growth; education; in- 
struction. Eph. vi. 
NUR’TURE, v. t. To feed ; to nourish. 
2. To educate ; to bring or train up. 
He woe nurtured where he was born. 


Wotton, 
NUR’TUR-ED, pp. Nourished ; educated ; trained up. 
NUS'/TLE, (nus'l,) v.t. To fondle; to cherish. 
NUT, 2. ax. hnut; D. noot; G. nuss ; Sw. née; Dan. 
nodd ; Ir. cnudk; W. cnagenau. It seems to be allied 
to knot, a bunch or hard lump.] 

1. The fruit of certain trees and shrubs, consisting 
of a hard shell inclosing a kernel. Various kinds of 
nuts ‘are distinguished ; as, walnut, chestnyt; hazelnut. 

2. Asmall block, of meta] or wood, containing a 
concave or female screw ; called also a Burr. 

3. The projection near the eye of an anchor. 


Mar. Dict. 
NUT, v.¢. To gather nuts. Wood. 
NO’/TANT, a, [L. nutans.] 
Nodding; having the tup bent downwerd. 
NU-TA’TION, n. [L. nututio, a nodding, from nuto, 
to nod. 

In pe egeoen a vibratorywmotion of the earth’s ax- 
is, arising from periudical fluctuations in the obliqui- 
ty of the ecliptic. Olmsted. 

NUT!-BREAK-ER, n. The European nut-hatch. [See 
Nout-Hatcn. Edin. Encye, 
NUT’-BROWN, a. Brown as a nut lpng kept and 


dried. . Milton. 
NUT’-€RACK-ER, n. An imstrument for cracking 
nuts, Addison. 


2, A European bird, of the genus Nucifraga, be- 
longing to the crow family, It feeds on nuts, in- 
seots, écc. P. Cyc. 
NUT’‘GALL, m. An excrescence of the oak. [See 
Gat. Brown.. 
NUT’-HATCH, n. The common name of birds of the 
genus Sitta, having much of the habits of the wood- 
peckers, and living on nuts, insects, &e. The com- 
mon European nut-hatch is called also Nut-sopzer, 
and Nut-PECKER. P. Cyc. Johnson. 

NUT’-HOOK, 2. A pole with a hook at the end, to 
pull down boughs for gathering the nuts; also, the 
name given toa thief that stole goods from a win- 
dow by means of a hook. Shak. 

NUT’MEG, n. [L. nuz moschata; It. noce moscada; 
Port. noz moscada; Fr. muscade, or noiz muscade, But 
{t may be questioned whether the last syllable in 
English meg is not from L. macis, mace, the bark 
that envelops the nut.] 

The kernel of the fruit of the tree called Myristica 
moschata. . This fruit is nearly a spherical drupe, of 
the size and somewhat of the shape of a pear. The 
fleshy part is of a yellowish color without, almost 
white within, and four or five lines in thickness, ar” 
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opens into two nearly equal, longitudinal valves, pre- 
senting to view the nut surrounded by its arillus, 
which is mace. The nut drups out, and the arillus 
withers. The nut is oval, the shell very hard, and 
dark-brown. This immediately envelops the kernel, 
which ts the nutmeg as commonly sold in the shops. 
The tree producing this fruit grows principally in 
the Islands of Banda, in the East Indies. I[t reaches 
the height of twenty or thirty feet, producing nu- 
merous branches. The color of the bark of the 
tronk is a reddish-brown ip that of the young 


branches a bright green. he nutmeg is an aro- 
matic, very grateful to the taste and smell, and 
much used in cookery. 


NO’/TRI-A, x. [Sp. nutria, otter.] 

In commerce, the name given to the skins of the 
Myopotamus Bonariensis, a native of South Ameri- 
ca, resembling the beaver, but smaller. Nutria fur 
is Jargely used in the hat manufacture. JoCulloch. 

NU-TRI-€A‘'TION, nm. Manner of feeding or being 
fed. [Not in use. 
NO’/TRI-ENT, a. [L. nutrio.] 

Nourishing ; promoting growth, 

NO/TRI-ENT, x. Any substance which nourishes by 
promoting the growth or repairing the waste of ani- 


mal bodies. Darwin. 
NO/TRI-MENT, n. [L. nutrimentum, from nutrio, to 
nourish. ] 


l, That which nourishes; that which promotes 
tue growth or repairs tho natural waste of animal 
bodies, or that which promotes the growth of vegeta- 
bles; food; aliment. - South, 

2. That which promotes enlargement or improve- 
ment ; as, the nutriment of the mind. 

NU-TRI-MENT’AL, a. Having the qualities of food ; 
alimental. Arbuthnot. 
NU-TRI’TION, (nu-trish’un,) n. [L, nutritio, from 

nutrio, to nourish. ] 

1. The act or process of promoting the growth or 
repairing the waste of animul bodies ; the act or pro- 
cess of promoting growth in vegetables. Darwin. 

2. That which nourishes ; nutriment. 

Fixed like a plant on bia peculiar spot, 
To draw nuttion, agate, and rot. Pope. 
There is no nutridon in ardent spirits. L, Beecher. 


NU-TRI''TIOUS, (nu-trish’us,) a, Nourishing ; pro- 


9) is the fifteenth letter, and the fourth vowel, in the 
English alphabet. The shape of this letter seems 
to have been taken from the circular configuration of 
the lips in uttering the sound. It corresponds in 
figure witb the Coptic O, and nearly with the Syriac 
initial and final vau, and the Ethiopic ain. In words 
derived from tne Oriental languages, it often repre- 
sents the vau of those languages, and sometimes the 
ein; the original sound of tho latter being formed 
deep in the throat, and with a greater aperture of the 
mouth. 

In English, O has a long sound, as in tone, hone, 
groan, cloak, roll, droll: a short sound, as in lot, plod, 
rod, song, lodge, and the sound of oo, or the Italian 

and French ou, as in move, prove. This sound is 
shortened in words ending in a close articulution, as 
in book, foot. 

The Jong sound of O is usually denoted by e, at 
the end of a word or syllable, as in bone, lonely ; or 
by a servile a, as in moan, foal. It is generally long 
before Ul, as in roll; but it is short in doll, loll, and in 
words of more sy}lables than one, as in fully, volley. 

As @ numeral, O was sometimes used by the an- 
con for 11, and, with a dash over it, (6,) for 

200%. 

Among the Irish, O, prefixed to the name of a fam- 
ily, denotes progeny, or is a character of dignity ; as, 
O'Neil ; O’Carrol. 

Among the ancients, O was a mark of triple time, 
from the notion that the ternary, or number 3, is the 
most perfoct of numbers, and properly expressed by a 
circle, the most perfect figure. ' 

0 fs often used as an exclamation, expressing a 
w : 


Dryden, 


O, were he present ! 
It sometimes expresses surprise. 
Shakspeare uses O for a circle or oval. 
Within this wooden O. 


O. & stand for Old Style. 
OAD, (dde,) for Woap. 


Not 
OAFP, (dfe,) n. Sg gtecen! 


[said to be a corruption of ouph or elf, 


a fairy or demon, and to denote a foolish child left by. 


fairies in the place of one of better intellects, whic! 
they steal. Johnsen.] 
1. A changebing; a foolish child left by fairies in 
he place of another. Drayton. 
2 A dolt; an idiot; a blockhead. 
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moting the growth, or repairing the waste of animal 
bodies, Milk is very nutritious. 
NU-TRI"TIOUS-LY, (nu-trish’us-ly,) adv. Nourish- 


ingly. 
NU/TRI-TIVE, a. Having the quality of nourishing ; 
nutrimental ; alimental ; as, a nutritive food.' 
NO/TRI-TIVE-LY, ado. Nourishingly. 
NO’/TRI-TIVE-NESS, n. Quality of nourishing. Ellis. 


NO/TRI-TURE, n, The quality of nourishimg. [Vot 
used. Harvey. 
NUT’SHELL, x The hard shell of a nut; the cov- 


ering of the kernel. 
2. Proverbially, a thing of little compass, or of lit- 

tle value. LD’ Estrange. 

NUT’TALL-ITE, nz. [from Prof. Wuttall.] A mineral 
found in Bolton, Mass., occurring in prismatic crys- 
tals. It is supposed by some to be identical with 
SoapouirE. Dana, 

NUT’TING, ppr. or a, Gathering nuts. 

NUT’TING, zx The act of gathering nuts. 

NUT!-TREE, x. A tree that bears nuts, 

NUX VOM‘L-€A,n. [L.] The fruit of a tree of the 
genus Strychnos, growing in the East Indies. It is 
a very Virulent poison. P. Cyc. 

NUZ’ZLE, v.t. [Qu. from nourele.] To suckle; to 
foster, or nurse up. [ Vulgar.] 

NUZ/ZLE, g. i. [Qu. from nose or noursle.] To hide 
the head, as a child in the mother’s bosom. Bailey. 
NUZ‘ZLE, v.t. [Qu. noursle or nestle.] To nestle; 

to house, as in a nest. 
NUZ’ZLE, v.i. [Qu. fromnose.] To work with the 
nose, like a swine in the mud; as, the nuzzling cel. 
He sometimes char; throu, wyers 
hand, and sae ti pty es Seyi, He 
Arbuthnot’s John Bull, 
2, To go with the nose thrust out and down, like 
a swine. 
Sir Roger shook his ears and nuzzled along, well satisfied that 
he was doing a charitable work. Arbuthnot. 
The blessed beurfit, not there confined 
Drops to the third, who nuzzles close behind. 
NY€-TA-LO/PI-A, { nm, [Gre voeradrwmta; vvt, night, 
NY€’TA-LG-PY, and ww, the eye. 
A disease in which vision is painfully acute in a 
strong light, but clear and pleasant in a dark shade 
or in the dusk of the evening. Good. 


Pope. 


O. 


OAF‘ISH, a. Stupid; Gull; doltish. [Litsls eed. 

OAFISH.NESS, 2. Stupidity ; dullness ;, folly. [Lit- 
tle used. 

OAK, EL) nm. [Sax. ac, ac; D. eik, or eikboom; G. 
eiche or eichbaum; Sw. ek; Dan. eege-tree, oak-tree. 
It is probable that the first syllable, oak, was origi- 
nally an adjective expressing some quality, as hard 

, or strong, and, by the disuse of tree, oak became the 
name of the tree.] 

A tree of the genus Quercus, or rather the popular 
name of the genus itself, of which there are many 
species. The white oak grows to a great size, and 
furnishes a most valuable timber ; but the live oak 
of the United States is the mest durable timber for 
ships. In Hartford still stands the venerable oak, in 
the hollow stem of which was concealed and pre- 
served the colonial charter of Connecticut, when 
Sir E. Andros, by authority of a writ of quo war- 
ranto from the British crown, attempted to obtain 
possession of it, in 1687. As it was then a large 
tree, it must now be nearly three hundred years old. 

6AK'-AP-PLE, (dke/ap pl,) 2. A kind of spongy ex- 
crescence on oak leaves or tender branches, é&c., pro- 
duced in consequence of the puncture of insects, 
It is called, also, oak-leaf gull. Bacon. Encyc. 

OAK’-BARK, nx. The bark of the oak-tree, which ts 
preferred to all others for the purposes of tanning. 

OAK O/PEN-ING, 72. A term applied, in the Western 
States, to openings or thinly-wooded spaces in oak 
forests, which are free from underwood, and resem- 
ble an English park. 

OAK’EN, (6/kn,) a. Made of oak or consisting of 
oak ; as, an oakex plank or bench; an oaken bower. 


Milton, 
2. Composed of branches of oak ; as, an oaken gar- 
land. . Addison. 
OAK'EN-PIN, n. An apple, so called from its hard- 
ness. Mortimer, 
OAK’LING, n. A young oak. Evelyn. 
OAK’/UM, x. [Sax. ecumbe, tow. The latter 


part of the word may be cemb, a comb. ] 

The substance of old ropes untwisted and pulled 
into loose hemp; ted for calking the seams of 
shipe, stopping leaks, &c. That formed from un- 
tarred Ropes is called white oakum. 

OAK’Y, a. [from oak.] Hard; firm; strong. Hall, 
OAR, (6re,) n. [Sax. ar; Sw. era; Norm. ower.] 
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eS 
NY€’TA-LOPS, n, [Gr. voxradow ; vet, vight: aad 
wip, the eye.] r 
One afflicted with nyetalopia, 
NYE, x. A brood or flock of pheasants. 


NYLIGHAU, nm A ruminant mammal of tha Cap- 
NYL'GAU, rid tribe, as large as or larger than 
NEEL/GHAU, a stag. The horns are short and 


bent forward ; there is a beard under the middle of 
the neck ; the hair is grayish; there are strongly- 
marked ringe on all the féet, just above the hoofs; 
the female has mo horns. It is the Damalis Risia of 
Modern naturalists, and the Antilope picta of the 
oider ones. It inhabits Northern India 

NYMPH, (nimf,) x. [L. nympha: Cr. vopgn.] 

1. In mythology, a goddess of the mountains, for- 
ests, meadows, or waters. According to the ancients, 
all the world was full o” nymphs, some terrestriaP, 
others celestial; and these had names assigned to 
thein according to their place of residence, or the 
parts of the world over which they were supposed to 
preside, Brande. 

2. In poeiry, a lady. Waller. 

NYMPH, n. Another name of the pupa, chrysa- 
NYMPH’A, lis, or aurelia ; the second state of an 
insect, passing to its perfect form. 

NYMPH-E/AN, a. Pertaining to nymphs; inhabited 
by nymphs ; as, a nymphean cave. Faber. 
NYMPH/I€-AL, (nimf’ik-al,) a. Pertaining to nymphs. 

Pausanias, Trans. 
NYMPH-IP’A-ROUS, a. [L, nympha and pario,] 

Producing nymphs. 

NYMPH’ISH, a. Relating to nymphs; lady-like, 


2 Draytotee 
araseie a. Resembling nymphs. Drayton. 
NYMPH-O-MA’‘NI-A, n. Morbid and incontrollable 
sexual desire in females, breaking the bounds of 
modest demeanor ; always attended with agitation 
both of body and mind, and constituting a true and 
proper disease, which is no more under the control 
of the will than tetanus. 

NYS, [ne and is.] None is; is not. [Obs.] 


Spenser. 
NY8-TAG/MUS, n. [Gr. vuoraypos.] 
Nictation or winking of the eye, as in a drowsy 
person. 


An inetfaument for rowing boats, being a piece of 
timber round or square at one end, and flat at the 
ether. The round end is the handle, and the flat 
end the blade. 

To boat the care; in seamanship, to cease rowing, 
and lay the oars in the boat. 

To ship the oars; to place them in the row-locks, 

To unship the oars; to take the: out of the row- 


locks. Mar. Dict. 
GAR, v. i. To row. Pope. 
OAR, »v.t. To impel by rowing. Shak, 
OAR/ED, pp. Ympelled by rowing. 


2. Furnished with oars ; used in composition; as, a 
four-oared boat, ¢ 
OAR/-FOQT-ED, e. Having feet for oars, as certain 
animals, 
OARS/MAN, 2. One who rows at the oar. 

GARY, a, Having the form or use of an oar; a3, the 
swans oary feet. Milton. Addison. 
O/A-SIS, ni pl. Oases. [L.] A fertue place ina 

sandy or barren desert, his name is particularly 
applied to such spots, watered by springs, in the 
deserts of Egypt, Lybia, and other parts of Africa, 
Russell. D’Anville. Bruce. 
OAST, ; 


OsT. bn (qu. Gr. seria, or L. ustus.] 
oust, 
A kiln to dry hops or malt. Mortimer. 
OAT, x. (Sax. ate, oat or cockle, darnel ; Russ, oves 
or ovetzt. 

A plant of the genus Avena, and more usually the 
seed of the plant. The word is commonly used in 
the plural, cats. This plant flourishes best in cold 
latitudes, and degenerates in the warm. The meni 
of this grain, oatmeal, forms a considerable and very 
valuable article of food for man in Scotland, and 
every where oats are exceilent food for-horsea and 
cattle, 

OAT’-CAKE, 2. A cake made of the meal of oats, 
i Peacham. 
OAT/EN, (at/n,) a Made of oatmeal; as, oatca 
cak 


es, 
2. Consisting of an oat etraw or rts Pon fn 
oaten pipe. ilton, 
OATH, (cth,) n. [Sax. ath; Goth. aiths; D. eed; G. 

eid; Sw. ed; . @ 
A solemn affirmation or declaration, made with an 


vel 


OBE. 


appeal to God for the truth of what is affirmed. 
The appeal to God in an oath implies that the per- 
gon imprecates his vengeance, and renounces his 
favor, if the declaration is false; or, if the declara- 
tion is a promise, the person invokes the vengeance 
of God if he should fail to fulfill it. A false oath *s 
called perjury. 


OATH’A-BLE, a. Capable of having an oath admin- 


istered to. [JVot used.] Shor Shak, 
OATH'-BREAK-ING, n. The violation of an oath; 

perjury. Shak. 
OAT!-MALT, n. Malt made of oats, Mortimer. 


OAT’MEAL, xn. Meal of oats produced by grinding or 
pounding. Gay. 
2. A plant. [Wot used.] Ash, 
AT!-THIS-TLE, (-this/l,) nA plant. Ainsworth. 
B, a Latin preposition, signifies, primarily, in front, 
before, and hence against, toward ; as in objicio, tu 
object, that is, to throw against. It has also the 
force of in or on; as in obtrude, to thrust on. In 
composition, the letter b is often changed into the first 
letter of the word to which it is prefixed ; as in occa- 
sion, offer, oppose. 
OB-AM'BU-LATE, ». i. [L. obambulo.] 
To walk about. Aah used, } 
OB-AM-BU-LA'TiION, n. A walking about. [Wot 
used. Dict. 
OB-BLI-GA’TO, a. [It., bound.] Literally, bound or 
confined ; a musical term applied to a composition or 
movement written expressly for the instrument 
named; and also to a movement restrained by cer- 
tain rules to a particular passage, &c. Brande, 


Cockeram, 


‘OB-CON'IE, a, [oband conic.] In botany, con- 
OB-CON’I€-AL, ical, but having the apex down- 
ward. 


OB-CORD/ATE, a. [L., from ob and cor, the heart.] 
In botany, shaped like a heart, with the apex 
downward ; as, an obcordate petal or legume. 
Martyn. 
OB-DOR-MI"TION, (-mish’un,) n.  [L. obdurimio.} 
Sleep; sound sleep. [Little used. Hall. 
OB-DOCE’, vt. [L. obduco; ob and duco, to lend.] 
To draw over, as a covering. [Little used.] Hule. 
OB-DUCE'l’, v. t. [L. obduco.} 7 
To draw over; to cover. [Mot in use.] Brown. 
OB-DUE'TION, n. [L. obductio.} 

The act of drawing over, as a covering; the act 
of Jaying over. [Little used. Cockeram, 
OB/DU-RA-CY or OB-DO’RA-CY, n. [Sce Osnv- 

RATE.] Invincible hardness of heart; tnpenitence 
that can not be subdued; inflexible persistency in 

ein; obstinacy in wickedness, 
God may by alinighty grace hinder the absolute completion of sin 
in final obduracy. - South, 
OB'/DU-RATE or OB-DO’/RATE, a. 
harden ; 0b and duro.] 
L Hardened in heart; inflexibly hard ; persisting 
obétinately in sin or impenitence. 
®. Hardened against good or favor ; stubborn ; un- 
ywilding; inflexible. 
‘WPhe custom of evil makes the heart obdurate against whatsoever 
fostructions to the contrary. Hooker. 


[L. obduro, to 


% Harsh; rugged; as, an obdurate consonant 
sy used. Swift. 
OH'DU-RATEH, v.t. Toharden. [Nut used.] More. 
OB'DU-RATE-LY or OB-DO/RATE-LY, ade. Stub- 

OBrnly ; inflexibly ; with obstinate impenitence. 
OB DU-RATE-NESS or OB-DO/RATE-NESS, 1. 
Stubbornness ; inflexible persistence in sin. 
OB-DU-RA’TION, n. The hardening of the heart; 
hardness of heart; stubbornness. 
Hammond, 


Hooker. 
OB-DORE’,v. 4, [L. obduro.] 


1. To harden; to render obstinate in sin. [ Little 
used, dlerbert. 
2. To render inflexible. [Little used.] Hall. 


OB-DUR’ED, pp. ora, Hardened : inflexible; impen- 
itent. Milton. 
OB-DOR’/ED-NESS, n. Hardness of heart; stubborn- 


ness. [Little used] Hall. 
O’/BE-AH, 7. A species of witchcraft practiced among 
the African negroes, Encye. Am. 


O-BE/DI-ENCE, a. 
Osey.] 
Compliance with a command, prohibition, or 
known law and rule of duty prescribed ; the per- 
formance of what is required or enjoined hy author- 
ity, or the abstaining from what is prohibited, in 
compliawce with the command or prohibition. To 
constitute obedience, the act or forbearance to act 
must be in submission to authority , the command 
must be known to the person, and his comphance 
mist be in consequence of it, or it is not obedience. 
Obedience is not synonynions with obsequiousness ; 
the latter often implying meanness or servility, and 
obedience being merely a proper submission to au- 
thority. That which duty requires implies dignity 
of conduct rather than servility. Obedience may be 
voluntary or tnvoluntary. Voluntary obedience alone 
can be acceptable to God. 
Government must compel tho obedience of individuals; other. 
wise who will sock Is prvtecuon or fear ita vengeance ? 
mes, 


{Fr., from L. obedientta. See 


OBF 


O-BFR/DI-ENT, a. [L. ebediens.] 

Submissive to authonty ; yielding compliance 
with commands, orders, or injunctions ; performing 
what is required, ur abstaining from what is forbid. 

The chirf his orders gives ; tho obedient band, 

With due observance, wail the chiel’s command, 

O-BE-DI-EN’TIAL, a. Hote obedienciel.] 

According to the rule of obedience; in compli- 
ance with commands ; as, obediential submission. 

Hammond. 

O-B/DI-ENT-LY, adv. With obedience; with due 
subinission to commands; with submission or com- 
pliance with orders. Tillotson. 

O-BEI'SANCE or O-BEUSANCE, xn. [Fr. obeissance, 
from vberr, to obey, L. obedio.] 

A bow or courtesy ; an act of reverence made by 
an inclination vf the body or the knee. Gen. 
XXXVii. ' 

O-BEI’SANT or O-BEI/SANT, a. Reverent; sub- 
ssive, 

OB-E-LIS’€AL, a. In the form of an obelisk. 

Stukeley. 

OB/E-LISK, x. [L. obeliscus; Gr. oBedtoxos, dim. of 
oBedos, a spit.] 

1, A tall, four-sided pillar, gradually tapering as it 
rises, and cut off at the top in the form of a flat pyra- 
mid. The shaft is properly made of one entire stone, 
as in the Egyptian obelisks, which are also often 
charged with inscriptions or hieroglyphics. Some 
ancient obelisks appear to have been erected in honor 
of distinguished persons or their achievements. Ptol- 
einy Philadelphus raised one of 88 cubits high in 
honor of Arsinoe. Augustus erected one in the Cam- 
pus Martius at Rome, which served to mark the 
hours on a horizontal dial drawn on the pavement, 

Encyc. 

2. In writing and printing, a reference or mark re- 
ferring the reader to a note in the margin, thus, +. 
It is used also for a mark of censure, or for desig- 
nating obsolete words, or fur other purposes, at the 
pleasure of the writer. 

OL/E-LIZE, » t. To designate with an obelus; to 
mark as doubtful or spurious, 

OB’E LUS, n. [Gr. oBed+s, a needle.] In ancient man- 
uscripts, 2 mark, thus, —, or +, so called from its re- 
semblance to a needle. It was used by Origen in his 
Hexapla, to mark prssages of the Septuagint which 
are not found in the Hebrew. Brande, 

OB-EQ/UL-TATE, v. i. [L, obcquito; ob und equito, 
to ride , eguus, a horse.] 


Pope. 


- To ride about. [ol used.] Cockeram. 
OB-EQ-UI-TA’TION, nx. The act of riding about. 
[Wot used.] Cockeram. 
OB’E-RON, n. The king of the fairies. See Shak- 


speare’s Midsummer Nigcht’s Dream. 
Se tan vee ne fic oberra: ob and erro, to wan- 
er. 

The act of wandering about. [Little il 

O-BESE’, a. [L. aie, [Jo 

Fat 3, ome; [Little used.] 

O-BESE’NESS 
O-BES’LTY, a [L. obesitas.] 

Excessive fatness; fleshiness; incumbrance of 
flesh, Grew. 
O-REY’, (o-ba’,) v. t. [Fr. obeir, contracted from L. 
obedio, It. ubbidire ; supposed tu be contracted from 

ob and audio, to hear. See Gr. efaxovw.] 

1. To comply with the commands, orders, or in- 
structions of a superior, or with the requirements of 
Jaw, moral, political, or municipal ; to do that which 
is commanded or required, or to forbear duing that 
which is prohibited. He who has learned to obey 
will know how to command. Fe 

Children, obey your parents In the Lord, — Eph. vi. 
Servants, obey in all things your masters, — Col. iii, 
2. Tosubmit to the government of ; to be ruled by. 
All Israel obeyed Sulornon. —1 Chron. xxix. Dan, vii, 

3. To submit to the direction or control of. 
men say, the ship will not obey the helm, 

Let pot sin then fore reign in your mortal beily, that ye should 

obey it iv the Insts thereof. — Rom. vi. Jaies iii. 

4. To yield to the impulse, power, or operation of ; 
as, to obcy stimulus. Darwin. 
Relendews Time, destroyin er, 

Whoin stone and ican tiga : 

O-BEY'ED, (o-bade’,) pp. Complied with; per- 
formed ; as a command; yielded to. 

O-BEY’ER, . One who yields obedience, 

Q-BBY’ING, ppr. Complying with commands; sub- 
mitting to. 

psi ING-LY, (0-ba’-,) adv. Complyingly ; submis- 
sively. 

OB-FIRM’, ‘ob-ferm’,) — 
OF-FIRM/ATE, (ob-ferm’ate,) t 
tion. [Wot used.] Hall, Sheldon. 

OB-FUS’€ATE, v.t. [L. 0b and fusco, to obscure.] 

To darken , to obscure. * Waterhouse. 

OB-FUS’€A-TED, pp. Darkened in color. Shenstone. 

OB-FrUS’€A-TING, ppr. Darkening; obscuring. 

OB-FUS-€A/TION, n. The act of darkening or ren- 
dering obscure; the state of being darkened; a 


clouding. 
Obfuscations of the cornea, Darwin. 


nson. 
Gayton. 


n. 


Sea- 


v.t. To make firm; 
to harden in resolu- 


eee ol 


OBI, 


OBIT, x. [L. cbt, cbicet ; 0b and e0,to go.] amp 
Properly, death , decease ; bence, funeral solemn. 
ties ; alsu, an anniversary service for the soul of the 
deceased on the day of his death. E£nacyc. Mountagu. 
OB’I-TER, [L.] In passing, incidentally ; as, ob:ter 
dictum, a thing incidentally said. 
O-BIT’Y-AL, a. [L. obeo, to die; obitus, death.] 

Pertaining to obits, or the.days when funeral so- 

lemnities are celebrated ; as, obitual days, Encyc. 
O-BIT’Y-A-RY, x. [ Fr. obituaire.] 

1, An account of persons deceased ; notice of the 
death of a person, accoinpanied with a brief bio- 
graplucal sketch of his claracter. 

2. In the Roman Catholic church, a list of the dead, 
or a register of obitual anniversary days, when 
service ly performed for the dead. Encyc. 


, O-BIT’U-A-RI-LY, adv. In the manner of an obit- 


uary. 

o-BIT” U-A-RY, a. Relating to the decease of a per- 
80N Or persons; aS, an obituary notice, ' 

OBJECT, n. [Fr. objet; L. objectum, objectus. See 
the verb.] : 

1. That about which any power or faculty is em- 
ployed, or something apprehended or presented to 
the mind by sensation or imagination. Thus that 
quality of a rose which is perceived by the sense of 
smell, is an object of perception. When the object is 
not in contact with the organ of sense, there must 
be some medium through which we obtain the per- 
ception of it, The impression which objects make 
on the senses, must be by the immediate application 
of them to the organs of sense, or by means of the 
medium that intervenes between the organs and the 
objects. 

. That to which the mind is directed for accom. 
plishment or attainment; end; ultimate purpose. 
Happiness is the object of every man’s desires; we 
all strive to attain to that dbject, Wealth and honor 
are pursued with eagerness as desirable objects. 

3. Something presented to the senses or the mind, 
to excite emotion, affection, or passion. 


This passenger felt some degree of concern at the sight of so 
moving an object. Atterbury. 


In this sense, the word uttered with a particular 
emphasis, signifies something that may strongly 
move our pity, abhorrence, or disgust. hat an o6- 
ject ! 
| 4. In grammar, that which is produced, infiu- 
enced, or acted on by something else; that which 
follows a transitive verb, When we say, “ God 
created the world,”? world denotes the thing pro- 
duced, and is the object after the verb created. 
When we say, ‘* The light affects the eye,” eye dea 
notes that which is affected or acted on, When we 
say, ‘‘Instruction directs the mind or opinions,’ 
mind and opinions are the objects influenced. 

OB/JE€T-GLASS, n. In a telescope or microscope, the 
lass placed at the end of a tube next the object. 
ts office is to form an image of the object, which is 

then viewed by the eye-glass. 

OB-JEE€T’, v, t. [L. objicio; ob and jacio, to throw 

against. | 

1. To oppose ; to present in opposition. 

Pallas to their eyes 
The mist objected, and condensed the skies, Pope. 


2. To present or offer in opposition, as a charge 
criminal, or as a reason adverse to something sup- 
posed to be erroneous or wrong; with to or against. 

The book — giveth liberty to object any crime against such as are 

to be ordered. Whitgifte. 

Tho adversarice of religion object against professors the imegu- 

larity of their lives, and too often with justice, Anon, 

There was this single fault, that Erasmus, though an enemy, 


could object to hua. Auerbury. 


3.°To offer; to exhibit. [Little used.] Warburton. 

OB-JEET’, v. i. To oppose in words or arguments; 

to offer reasons against. The counsel objected to the 
admiuysion of the plaintiff’s witnesses. 

OB-JEC€T’, a. Opposed ; presented in opposition. [Wot 
used. Sandys. 
OB-JE€T’A-BLE, a. That may be opposed. Taylor. 
OB-JE€T’ED, pp. Opposed in words ; offered reasons 

against. 
OB-JECT‘/ING, ppr. 

against. 
OB-JE€/TION, n. [L. objcctio.] 

1, The act of objecting. 

2, That which 1s presented in opposition ; adverse 
reason or argument. The defendant urged several 
odjections to the plaintiff’s claims. The plaintiff has 
removed or overthrown those objections, 

3. That which may be offered in opposition ; rea- 
son existing, though not offered, against a measure 
or an opinion. We often have objections in our minds: 
which we never offer or present in opposition. 

4. Criminal charge ; fault found. 

OB-JE€’TION-A-BLE, a. Justly hable to objections ;. 
such as may be objected against. | 
OB-JECT'IVE, a. [Fr. objectif| 
Pe ioe pertaining or relating to an object. 
° Hence, 5 

1, In philosophy, an epithet applicd to whatever is. 

exterior to the mind, or which is the object of thought 


Opposing ; offering reasons 
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or feeling ; outward; external. It is opposed to Sun- 
gective, which see for a fuller explanation, 
lective certainty is when the proposition is certainly true In 
~~ itself; and met rctive, when eas Leg eeets of the truth of it, 
The onc is in things, the other in our minds, Watts, 
2. In grammar, the objective case isthat whiclr fol- 
Jows a transitive verb or a preposition ; that case in 
which the object of the verb Is placed, when produced 
or affected by the act expressed by the verb. This 
case in English answers to the oblique cases of the 


Lati. Lowth. 
OB-JECT'IVE-LY, adv. In an objective manner, as, 
a determinate idea odjectively inthe mind. Locke, 

2. In the state of an object. Brown. 
OB-JECT/IVE-NESS, xn. The state of being objective. 
Is there such a motion or objectivenesa of external bodies, which 
produceth light? Hale. 
OBJE€-TIV'I-TY, n. The state of being objective. 
OB/JECT-LESS, a. Having noobject. Coleridge. 
©B-JEC€T/OR, n. One that objects; one that offers 
arguments or reasons i: opposition to a proposition 
or measure. Bentley. 
ooo v. t. [L. objurgo; ob and jurgo, to 
chide. 
To aide to reprove. [Wot used.] 
OB-JUR-GA'TION, x [L. objurgatio.] 
The act of chiding by way of censure ; reproof; 


reprehension. [ Little used.] Bramhall. 
OB-JUR’/GA-TO-RY, a. Containing censure a re- 
Howell. 


abe! 3 culpatory. pee used, | 
OB-LATE’,a. [L. oblatus, ofera; ob and fero, to bear.] 

In geometry, flattened or depressed at the poles; 
as, an oblate spheroid, which is the figure of the 


earth, Cheyne. 
OB-LATE’NESS, x. The quality or state of being ob- 

ate. Fleming. 
DB-LA'TION, n. _[L. oblatio, from afero; ob and fero, 

to bear or bring.] 

1. Any thing offered or presented in worship or sa- 
ered service; an offering ; a sacrifice. 
Bring no more vain oblations, — Is. i. 


Q, In the early Christian church, a gift or contribu- 
tion for the expenses of the eucharist, or for the sup- 
rt of the clergy and the poor. Hook. 
DB-LA'TION-ER, n. One who makes an offering as 
an act of worship or reverence. 
OB-LEC’TATE, v. t. [L.oblecto.] - 
To delight; to please highly. [Wot used.] 
OB-LE€-TA‘TION, x. The act of pleasing highly ; 
delight. Feltham. 
OB/LLGATE, v.t. [L. obligo; ob and ligo, to bind.] 
To bind, as one’s seif, in a moral and Jegal sense ; 
to impose on, as a duty which the law or good faith 
may enforce. A man may obligate himself to pay 
money, or erect a house, either by bond, by cove- 
nant, or by a verbal promise. A man obligetes him- 
self only by a positive act of his own. We never 
say, a man obligates his heirs or executors. Until re- 
cently, the sense of this word has been restricted to 
=: and personal acts; and when moral duty or 
w binds person to do something, the word OsiicE 
bas been used. But this distinction is not now ob- 
served. 
The millions of mankind, as one vast fraternity, should feel ob. 
ligated by & senso of duty and the impulee of aflrction, to 
realize the equal rights and to subserve the best futereets of 


each other. Proudft, 
That’s your true plan, to obligate 
The present minister of state. Churchill, 


OB/LI-GA-TED, pp. Bound by contract or promise. 

OB/LI-GA-TING, ppr Binding by covenant, contract, 
romise, or bond. 

OL-LL-GA’TION, n. [L. oblizatio.] 

1. The binding power of a vow, promise, oath, or 
contract, or of law, civil, political, or moral, inde- 
pendent of a promise ; that which constitutes legal 
or moral duty, and which renders a person liable to 
coercion and punishment for neglecting it. The laws 
and commands of God impose on us an obligation to 
love him supremely, and our neighbor as ourselves. 
Every citizen is under an obligation to obey the laws 
of the state. Moral obligation birds men without 

mise or contract. 

2. The binding force of civility, kindness, or grati- 
tude, when the performance of a duty can not be 
enforced by law. Favors conferred impose on men 
an obligation to make suitable returns, 

3. Any act by which a person becomes bound to 
do something to or for another, or to forbear some- 


thing. : Taylor. 
4. In law, a bond with a condition annexed, and a 
malty for non-fulfillment. 
OB-LI-GA'TO. See Onsiicato. 


OB'LI-GA-TO-RY, a. Binding in law or conscience ; 
imposing,duty ; requiring performance or forbearance 
of some act ; followed by on; to is obsolete. 


SAVER AaPtartoe, Jong om giedionce bie. 
O-BLIGE’, (pronounced as wi itten, not o-bleej’,) F 
(Fr. obliger ; It. obbligare; Sp. obligar ; from i obli- 
gi ob and ligo, to bind ; Russ, oblagayu, or odlegayu, 
ore Cone surrou! 


or nd. } 
To constrain by necessity ; to compel by phys-| 


OBL 


ical force. An admiral may be obliged to surrender his 
ships, or he may be obliged by adverse winds to de- 
lay sailing, ¢ 
. 2 To constrain by legal force; to bind in law. 

We are obliged to pay toll for supporting roads and 
bridges. 

3.°To bind or constrain by moral force. We are 
obliged to believe positive and unsuspected testi- 
mony. 

4, Tho bind in conscience or honor ; to constrain by 
a sense of propriety. We are often obliged to con- 
form to established customs, rites, or ceremonies. 
To be obliged to yield to fashion is often the worst 
species of tyranny. 

5. To do a favor to; to lay under obligation of 
gratitude ; as, to oblige one with a Joan of money. 


6. To do a favor to, to please ; to gratify. Odlige 
us with your company at dinner. 

7. To bring under obligation. 

To those hills we are obliged for all our metals, Bentley, 


O-BLIG’ED, pp. Bound in duty or in law ; compelled ; 
constrained ; favored ; indebted. 

OB-LI-GEE’, x. The person to whom another is 
bound, or the person to whom a bond is given. 


Blackstone. 
O-BLIGE/MENT, n. Obligation. 


Little used.) 
ilton, Dryden. 
O-BLI'GER, 2. One that vbliges. 
O-BLI GING, ppr. Binding im law or conscience ; 
2. Doing a favorto. [compelling ;.constraining. 
No man can long be the enen y of one whom he is in the habit 
of ob/iging. H, Humphrey. 
O-BLI'GING, a. [Fr. obligeant. 

Having the disposition to do favors, or actually 
conferring them ; as, an obliging man ; a man of an 
obliging disposition ; hence, civil ; complaisant ; kind. 

Mons. Strozzi has many curiosities, and is very obliging to a 

stranger that desires the sight of them. alddison. 


.O-BLY'GING-LY, adv. With civility; kindly ; com- 


Plaisantly. Addison. Swift. 
O-BLi/GING-NESS, x. Obligation. [Little used.] 
Hammond. 


2. Civility ; complaisance ; disposition to exervise 
kindness. Walton, 
OB-LI-GOR’, 7. The person who binds himself, or 
gives his bond to another. Blackstone. 
OB-LI-QUA/TION, nr. [2 obliquo, from obliquus, ob- 

lique. 
, 1. Declination from a straight line or course; a 
turning to one side ; as, the obliquation of the eyes. 
. 2. Deviation from moral rectitude. [Merton. 
OB-LIQUE’, (ob-like’ or ob-leek’,) a. [L. obliquus ; 
Fr. oblique. | 
1. Deviating from a right line; not direct; not 
perpendicular ; not parallel ; aslant. 
Tt has a direction oblique to that of the former motion, Cheyne. 


An oblique angle is either acute or obtuse ; any an- 
gle except aright angle. 

An oblique line is one that, falling on another, makes 
oblique angles with it, 

Oblique planes, in dialing, are those which decline 
from the zenith, or incline toward the horizon. 

Oblique sailing, ts when a ship sails upon some 
rhumb between the four cardinal points, making an 
oblique angle with the meridian. Brande, Encyc. 

2. Indirect; bv a side glance ; as, an oblique hint. 

Shak. 

3. In grammar, an oblique case is any case except 

the nominative. 
OB-LIQUE’-AN"/GLED, a. Having oblique angles; 
as, an oblique-angled triangle. 
OB-LIQUE’LY, adv. Ina line deviating from a right 
line; not directly ; not perpendicularly. 
Declining fvom the noan of day, 
The sun obliguely shoots his burning ray, Pope. 

2 Indirectly ; by aside glance; by an allusion ; 
not in the direct or plain meaning. 

His discourse tends obliquely to the detracting from Bia ¥: 


LOT. 
OB-LIQUE’NESS, x. Obliquity. 
OB-LIQ/UI-TY, (ob-lik/we-te,) 2. 
obliquité. 

1. Deviation from a right line ; deviation from ptr- 
allelism or perpendiculanty ; as, the vbliquity of the 
ecliptic to the equator. 

2. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

To disobey God, will in any thing, imports a moral 

am - as es. 


[L. obliguitas; Fr. 


3. Irregularity ; deviation from ordinary rules. 

OB LIT’ER-ATE, v.t. [L. oblitcro; ob and litera, let- 
ter. 

i To offace ; to erase or blot out any thing writ- 
ten ; or to efface any thing engraved. A wriling may 
he obliterated by erasure, by blotting, or by the slow 
operation of time or natural causes. 

2. To efface ; to wear out; to destroy by time or 
other means; as, to obliterate ideas or impressions ; 
to obliterate the monuments of antiquity ; to obliter- 
ate reproach, Hale. Locke. 

8. To reduce to a very low or imperceptible state. 

lee, 

The torpor of the vascular system and obliterated ae 4 


OBS 


OB-LIT’ER-A-TED, pp. or a. Effaced ; erased ; worn 
out; destroyed. G 

OB-LIT/ER-A-TING, ppr. Effacing; wearing out; 
destroying. . 

OB-LIT-ER-A/TION, x. The act of effacing ; efface- 
ment; a blotting out or wearing out; extinction. 


. Hale. 
OB-LIV/ION, n. [L. oblivio.] 
1. Forgetfulness ; cessation of remembrance. 
Among our crimes oblivion may be set. Dryden. 


2. A forgetting of offenses, or remission of punish- 
ment. An act of oblwion is an amnesty, or general 
pardon of crimes and offenses, granted by a sovereign, 
by which punishment is remitted. . 

OB-LIV'I-OUS, a. [L. obliviosus.] 


1. Causing forgetfulness. Shak. 
The oblivious calm of indifference, J, M. Mason. 
Behold the wonders of th’ oblivicue lake. Pope. 

2. Forgetful. : Cavendish. 

OB-LIV'I-OUS-LY, adv. Forgetfully. 
OB-LOO©’U-TOR, x. A gainsayer. Livot in use.] 
Bull. 
OB/LONG, a. [Fr., from L, oblongus.] 
Longer than broad. . * Barris. 
eect n. <A figure which is longer than it is 
road. ane 


A 
2. In geometry, a rectangle which is longer than it 
is broad. 
OB’LONG-ISH, a. Somewhat oblong. 
OB'LONG-LY,a. In an oblong form. 
OB/LONG-NESS, 2. 
broad. 
OB'LONG-6/VATE, a. In botany, between oblong 


Cheyne. 
The state of being longer than 


and ovate, but inclined to the latter, Martyn. 
OB-LO’/QUI-OUS, «. [See Osroguy.] Containing 
obloqny ; reproachful. [Little used. Naunton. 


OB’LO-QUY, x. 
speak.] 
1. Censorious speech ; reproachful tanguage ; Jan- 
guage that casts contempt on men or their actions. 
Shall names that made your city the glory of the earth, be mem 
tuned with ob’o7vy and detraction ? ison. 
2. Cause of reproach; disgrace. [Wot used.] 
Shek. 
OB-LU€-TA/TION, n. [L. obluctor ; ob and luctor, ta 
strugele.] ' 
A struggle or striving against ; resistance. [Lititz 
used, i Fotherbu. 
OB-MU-TES/CENCE, z. [L, obmutesco, to be silent.] 
1. Loss of speech ; silence. Brown. 
2. A keeping silence. Paley, « 
OB-NOX’IOUS, (ob-nok/shus,) @, [L. obnozius; ol 
and nozius, hurtful, from noceo.] 
1. Subject; answerable. 
The paar of lawyers, which are tied and obnozioue to their 
parucular laws, CO. 
2. Liable ; subject to cognizance or punishment. 
We know ourselves obnozious to God's severe justice. Calamy, 


3. Liable; exposed; as, friendship 


[L. obloquor;. ob and ioquor, ta 


ebnozious tc 


jealousics. Hayward. 
4. Reprehensible ; censurable ; not approved ; as. 
obnoxious authors. Feil. 


5. Odious ; hateful; offensive : with to; as, the 

minister was obnoxious to the whigs, Burke. 

6. Hurtful; noxious. Jifilton. 
OB-NOX’/IOUS-LY, adv. Ina state of subjection o1 

liability. 

2. Reprehensibly ; odiously ; offensively. 
OB-NOX’/IOUS-NESS, 2. Subjection or liableness to 
punishment. Hall. 

2. Odiousness; offensiveness. The obnoziousness 

of the Jaw rendered the legislature unpepular. 
OB-NO’/BI-LATE, vt, [L. obnubdilor; vb and nudilo : 
nubes, mist, cloud.] 

To cloud ; toobseure. 
OB-N0O/BI-LA-TED, pp. 
B-NU-BI-LA’TION, nxn. The act or operation of 

making dark or obscure. Beddoes. Waterhouse. 
6/BO-E, vr. [It.] A wind-instrument of music sound- 

ed through a reed - also written Hautsoy. 
OB/OLE, n. [L. obolus.] 

In pharmacy, the weight of twelve grains; some 
say, ten grains. Ash. 
OB/O-LUS, x. [L., from Gr. o8odos.] ‘ 

A small silver coin of Athens, the sixth part of a 

drachma, about two cents in value, or a penny far- 
thing sterling. 

2. An ancient weight, the sixth part of a drachm.' 
OB-6/VATE, a. In botany, inversely ovate; having 

the narrow end downward ; as, an obovate leaf. 


Martyn. 
OB-REP'TION, xn. [L. obrepo; ob and repo. to 
creep. 
The act of creeping on with secrecy or by surprise. 
Cudworth. 
OB-REP-TI//TIOUS, (-tish’us,) ¢. [Supra.] Done or 
obtained by surprise ; with secresy, or by conceal- 
ment of the truth. Ce 
OB’RO-GATE, v. t. [L. obrogo.] 
To propose or proclaim a new and contrary law, 
instead of annulling the old one. [WVot in use.] 
OB-SCENE’, a. [Fr., from L. obscenus.] 


Burton. 
Clouded ; obscured. 
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1, Offensive to chastity and delicacy ; impure ; ex- | OB/SE-Q 


pressing or presenting to the mind or view some- 
thing which delicacy, purity, and decency forbid to 
be exposed ; as, obscene language ; obscene pictures. 

2. Foul; filthy; offensive ; disgusting. 

A girdle foul with grease binds his obscene attire. Dryden. 

3. Inauspicious ; ill-omened, 

At the cheerful light, 

The groaning ghosts and birds obscene take flight. Dryden. 
OB-SCENE’LY, edo. Ina manner offensive to chas- 
tity or purity ; impurely ; unchastely. Milton. 
OB-SCENE/NESS, jx. ([Fr. obscenité; L. obsceni- 

OB-SCEN'I-TY, tas. 

1, Impurity in expression or representation ; that 
guality in words or things which presents what is 
offensive to chastity or purity of mind; ribaldry. 

Cowley asserts plalnly that obscenity has no place in wit. 

Dryden, 
Those fables were tempered with the Italian severity, and free 
from any note of infamy or obscenenesa. Dryden, 

No perdon vile obscenity should find. 

2, Unchaste actions; lewdness, 

To wash th’ obscenities of night away. 
DB-S€U-RA/TION, ». [L. obscuratio.] 

1. The act of darkening. 

2. The state of being darkened or obscured ; as, the 
obscuration of the mcon in an eclipss. 

OB-SCORE’, a, [L. obscurus; It, oscuro.) 

1. Dark ; destitute of light. 


‘Whose curzeth his father or mother, hia lamp shall be put out ja 
obscure darkness, — Prov, xx. 


ope. 


Dryden. 


2. Living in darkness; as, the obscure bird. Shak. 

3. Not easily understood; not obviously intelligi- 
ble; abstruse ; as, an obscure passage in a writing. 

‘ Dryden, 

4, Not much known or observed ; retired ; remote 
from observation ; as, an ebscure retreat, 

5. Not neted; unknown; unnoticed; humble; 
mean; a8, an obscure person; a person of obscure 
birth. 7 Atterbury. 

6. Not easily legible ; as, an obscurs inscription. 

7. Not clear, full, or distinct; imperfect; as, an 
obscure view of remote objects, 

OB-SCGRH’,v.2% [L. obscura. 

1, To darken ; to make dark. The shadow of the 
earth obscures the moon, and the body of the moon 
obscures the sun, in an eclipse. 

2. To cloud ; to make partially dark. Thick clouds 
obscure the day. 

3. To hide from the view ; as, clouds ebseure the 


4, To make Jess visible. {sun. 
Why, "tls an office of discovery, lov 
Aud { should be obscured, Deak) Shak. 


§. To make less legible ; as, time has obscured the 
Writing. 
6. Fo make Jess intelligible. 
Ther? is scarce any duty which hos been so obecured by the 
writings of the learned as this, Wake. 
7 To make less glorious, beautiful, or illustrious, 
And seest not sin obscures thy godlike frome? Dryden. 
8. To conceal; to make unknov n. Milton, 
9. To tarnish ; as, to obscure brightness. 
OB-S€OR’ED, pp. Clouded, or made partially dark ; 
concealed, 
OB-SCURE’LY, adv. Darkly; mot clearly ; imperfect- 
ly ; as, an object obscurely seen ; obscurcly visible, 
2. Out of’ sight; in a state not to be noticed ; pri- 
vately ; in retirement ; not conspicuously. 
There live retired ; 
Content thyself to be obscurely good. Addison. 
3. Not clearly ; not plainly to the mind; darkly; 
as, future events obscurely revealed. 
5 sachs opts ; indirectly ; by bints er allusion, 
; ; 
OBSCURITY, '(™ [L- obseuritas.] 
1. Darkness ; want of light. 
We wait for light, but behold obscurity, —Is. Iz. 
®. A state of retirement from the world ; a state of 
being unnoticed ; privacy. 
You are not for obscurity dealgned. 


B. Darknesa of meaning; unintelligibleness; aa, 
the obscurity of writings, or of a particular passage, 
4. Megibleness ; as, the obscurity of letters, or of 
an inscription. - 
5. A state of being unknown to fame; humble 
condition ; as, the obscurity of birth or parentage. 
OB-SCOR/ER, n, He or that which obscures fe Nets 


ens. a. 
OB-SCUR’ING, ppr. Darkening ; making Jess visible 

or intelligible ; tarnishing. i 
OB/SE-CRATE, v.t, [L. obsecro.] 

To beseech; to entreat; to eupplicate; to pray 
earnestly. Cockeram. 
OB’/SE-€RA-TED, pp. Entreated ; prayed earnestly. 
OB’/SE-ERA-TING, ppr. Supplicating ; beseeching. 

OB-SE-CRA’'TION, n. Entreaty ; supplication. 


Stillingfleet. 
2. A figure of rhetoric, in which the orator implores 
the assistance of God or man. Encyc. 


OB'SE-QUENT, a, [L. obsequens. 
Obedient ; aibtatbetve to taaite used.] Fotherby. 


OBS 
UTES, (ob/se-kwiz,) ». pl [Fr. eboéques, 
ome 7 obsequium, complaisance, from obsequor, to 
follow. 


Funeral rites and solemnities; the Jast duties per- 
formed to a deceased person. den. 

[Milton uses the word Oxsxavy, in the singular, but 
the common —" ts different. 

OB-SE’/QUI-OUB, « [from lL. ebseguium, complai- 
gance, from obsequor, to follow ; 0b and sequor.] 

1, Promptly obedient or submissive to the will of 
another ; compliant; yielding to the desires of oth- 
ers, erly to the will or command of a superior ; 
but In actual use, it often signifies yielding to the will 
or desire’ of suchas have no right to control. 

His servants weeping, 
Obsequious to bis orders, beur him hither, Adlison. 

2. Servilely or meanly condescending ; compliant 
to excess ; as, an obsequious flatterer, minion, or par- 
asite. 5 

3. Funereal ; pertaining to funerel rites. [JVot 
used. } . Shak. 

OB-SF’ QUI-OUS-LY, ad», With ready obedience ; 
with prompt compliance. 
They risc, and witk respectful awe, 
At the word given, obsequiously withdraw. Dryden. 
[ot uwsed.] 
Shak. 


OB-SE/QUI-OUS-NESS, n. Ready obedience ; prompt 
compliance with the orders of a superior. 
2. Servile submission; mean or excessive com- 
plaisance. 


They apply themselves both to hia interest and humor, with all 
the arts of flattery and obsequiousnese. South, 


OB/SE-QUY,®. Funeral rite. [See Oasequies.] 
2. Obseguiousness. [Votinuse.]  B. Jonson, 
OB/SE-RATE, ». t.  [L. obsero.] 
To lock up. [Nut wsed.] 
OB/SE-RA-TED, pp. Locked up. 
OB/SE-RA-TING, ppr. Locking up. 
OB-SERV’A-BLE, a, [See Onsznve.] That may be 
observed or noticed. 
2. Worthy of observation or of particular notice ; 
remarkable. 


I took a just account of every observable circumstance of the 
earth, stone, metal, or other matter. Woodward. 


2. With reverence for the dead. 


OB-SERV’A-BLY, adv. Ina manner Ms dag A of note. 
TOMOR. 
OB-SERV’/ANCE, x. [Fr. See Osszrve.] The act 


to in 


of oe hb the act of keeping or ie . 
0 rules, 


practice; performance ; a8, the observance oO! 
Tites, ceremonies, or laws. 
Love rigid honesty, 
And strict observance of impartial lawe. Roscommon. 
Q. Respect; ceremonial reverence in practice. 
To do observinee on the morn of May. Shak. 
3. Performance of rites, religious ceremonies, or 
external service, 


Bome represent to themselves the whole of religion as consisting 
in a few easy observances. Rogers. 


4, Rule of practice ; things to be observed. Shak. 

5, Observation ; attention to. [Little used.) Hale. 

6. Obedient regard or attention. 

Having bad experience of his fidelity and obsereance abrond. 
[Not used.] . Wotton. 


OB-SER-VAN’DA, 8. pl. [L.] Things to be Sees 
Ww 


OB-SERV/ANT, a@ Taking notice ; attentively view- 
ing of Roticing ; as, an observant spectator or trav- 


eler. 
2 Obedient ; adhering to in practice ; with of. He 
is very observant of the rules of his order. 
We are told how observant Alexander was af his master, 
Aristotle. Digty. 
3. Carefully attentive ; submissive, Ralegh. 
OB-SERV/ANT,nx. Aslavish attendant. [Wot a) 


2. A diligent observer. Hooker. 
3. Amung monks, one of a community which pro- 
fesses to observe perfectly the rule of the order as 


originally established. JMurdock. 
OB-SERV/ANT-LY, adv. In an observant manner ; 
attentively. 


OB-SERV-A/TION, n. [L. observatio. See Ossrnve.] 
1. The act of observing or taking notice ; the act 
of secing or of fixing the mind on any thing. We 
apply the word to simple vision, as when one says, 
a spot on the sun’s disk did not fall under his obser 
vation: er tothe notice or cognizance of the mind, 
as when one says, the distinction made by the orator 
escaped his observation. When, however, it express- 
es vision, it often represents a mure fixed or particu- 
lar view than a mere transient ‘sight ; as, an astro- 
nomical observation. 

2, Notion gained by observing; the effect or result 
of seeing or taking cognizance in the mind, and 
either retained in the mind or expressed in words ; 
inference, or something arising out of the act of see- 
ing or noticing, or that which is produced by think- 
ing and reflecting on a subject; note; remark ; ani- 
mndversion, We often say, I made the observation 
in my own mind; but properly an observation is that 


a | ae 
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which is expressed as the result of viewing or of 
thinking. 
In matters of human prudence, we shall find the test advan- 
tage by snaking wise observations on our uct. Wate. 
3. Observance ; adherence to in practice ; perform- 
ance of what is prescribed. 


He freed the Christian chureh from the external obserration and 
obedience of legal precepts not moral, 
4, In 


White, 

, an angular measurément of any 
space on the celestial ephere. Olmsted, 
OB-SERV-A/TION-AL, ¢. Consisting of or containing 
remarks or observations, ; Sturtevant. 
OB-8ERV-A/TOR, x, [Fr. ebsorvateur.] { 

1. One that observes or takes notice. Hale, 
2. A remarker, 
OB-SERV'A-TO-RY, x, [Fr. observatoire, 
A place or building-for making observations on the 
heavenly bodies ; as, the royal observatory at Green- 


wich. 
OB-SERVE’, (ob-zgerv’,) v. & [I ebservo; ob and 
The sense is, to hold in 


servo, to keep or hold. 
view, or to Keep the eyes on, See Class Sr, No. 34, 
38, 45, and Class Dr, No. 32,] 

1. To see or behold with some attention ; to no- 
tice ; as, to observe a hale round the moon; I observed 
a singular phenomenon ; we observe strangers or thelr 
art. i saw the figure, but observed nothing pecu- 

ar in it, 2 

2. To tnke notice or cognizance of by the intellect. 
We observe nice distinctions in arguments, or & pecu- 
liar delicacy of thought. 

3. To utter or express, as a remark, opinion, or 
sentiment; toremark. He observed that mo man ap- 
pears great to his domestics. 

4. To keep religiously ; to celebrate. 

A night to be much observed to,the Lord, —Ez, 2f. 

Ye shull observe the fenst of unleavened bread, — Ex. xii.” 

Yo observe duys, and months, and times, and years, -— Gal. fv. 

5. To keep or adhere to in practice; to comply 
With ; to obey; as, to observe the lawa of the statu; 
to observe the rules and regulations ef a society. 

Teuching them to observe all things whatsoever I have cette 

manded you. — Matt. xxviii. 

6. To practice. 


In the days of Enoch, the obssreed not 
a aoc ee ae os 
OB-SERVE’, (ob-zerv’,) v. 2 To remark, I have 
heard the gentleman’s arguments, and shall hers. 
after observe upon them. 
2.° To be attentive. 
OB-SERV’ED, pp. Noticed by the eye or the mind. 
2, Kept religiously ; celebrated ; practiced. 
OB-SERV’ER, x. One who observes; one that take¢ 
notice ; particularly, one who looks to with care, at 
tention, or vigilance. 
Careful observers may foretell the hour, 


By sure prognostic, when to dread a shower, 
Creditors are great observers of eet days and dmes, 


2. A beholder; a looker on; a spéctator. South, 

3. One who keeps any Jaw, custom, reguiation, of 
rite ; one who adheres to any thing in rere one 
who performs ; as, a great obsesver of pis. ob. 
server of old customs. ; acon. 

-4, One who fulfills or performs ; as, he is a strict 
observer of his word or promise, Prior. 

5. One who keeps religiously ; as, an observer of 
the Sabbath. Atterbury. 

OB-SERV/ING, ppr. Taking notice by the eye or th 
intellect. ° 

2. Remarking. 

3. Keeping; adhering to ja practice ; fulfilling. 

4, a. Giving particular attention; habitually tak 
ing notice ; attentive to what passes. He is an ol. 
serving man. 

OB-SERV’ING-LY, adv. 
with close observation. 
OB-SESS’, v. i, [L. odsideo, obsessus ; ob and seleo, to 


and 
0 besiege. [Not used. Elyot. 
OB-SES’SION, bahar: 1 [L. obsessio.} 
1, The act of besieging. 
2. The state of a person vexed or besieged by an 
evil spirit, antecedent to possession, [ae used.] 


rtone. 
OB-SID'I-AN, n. A kind of glass produced by volca- 
. Noes. It is usually of a black colour, and opaque, ex- 
cept in thin splinters. A variety of it bas a bluish or 
grayish color, and a pearly luster, apd is called 
Pgar.sTone. Dana. 
fees @ [Iu obsidionalis; ob and <edeo, 
to sit. 
Pertaining to @ glege ; 48, an obsidional crown, ond 
“bestowed upon a general who raised the siege of ¢ 
belenguered place. It was formed of grase growing 
on the rampart. 
OB-SIG-IL-LA’TION, 2. [L. ob and sigillo.} 
A fen | up. [Wot ian use.] 
onan E, ut [L. obsigne; ob and signo, & 
seal, 
: "Te seal up; toratify. [Little used] Barrow, 
OB-SIG-NA/TION, ». The act of sealing ; ratification 
by sealing ; confirmation. Taylor. 


Attentively ; ey i 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 
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OB-SIG/NA-TO-RY, a. Ratifying ; confirming by 
Ward. 


sealing. 
OB -S0-LES/CENCE, n. The state of becoming obse- 
lete. , ’ i Crombie. 
OB-SO-LES/CENT, «. [L. obsolesco, to go 


use. 
Going out of use ; passing into desuetude. 
All the words compounded of here and a preposition, except 
hereafter, are te or obsolescent. Campbell. 
OB‘SO-LETE, 2, [L. obsoletus.] - 

1. Gone into disuse ; disused ; neglected ; as, an ob- 
solete word ; an obsolete statute; applied chiefly to 
words or writings. den. Swift. 

2. In natural history, obscure ; not very distinct ; 
rudimental, 

OB/SO-LETE-NESS, nx.. The state of being neglected 
in use ; a state of desuetude. Johnson. 

2. In natural history, indistinctness; want of de- 
velopment. > 

eat PRIN-CIP'I-IS, [L.] Resist the begin- 
nings, . - 

OB/STA-€LE, x. [Fr., from L. obsto, to withstand ; 
ob and sto.} 

That which opposes; any thing that stands in the 
Way and hinders progress ; hinderance ; obstruction, 
either in a physical or moral sense. An army may 
Meet with obstacles on its march ; bad roads are ob- 
s®acles to traveling ; prejudice is an obstacle to im- 

ment; want of union is often an insuperable 
obstacle to benéficial measures. 
DB/STAN-CY, ». [L. obstantia; ob and sto.] 

Opposition ; impediment ; obstruction. [JWVot used.] 

2 B. Jonson. 
OB-STET’RI€, «. [L. obstetriz, 2 midwife; ob and 
sto, to stand before. 
ertaining to midwifery, or the delivery of women 
in childbed ; as, the obstetric art; * 
OB-STET’RI-CATE, v. i. ae Osstetaic.] To 
perform the office of a midwife. [Little used.] 


‘ Evelyn. 
OB-STET’RI-OATE, v. t To assist as a midwife. 
op used, ] Waterhouse. 
DB-STET-RI-C4’/TION, x. The act of assisting as a 

midwife. 

2, The office of a midwife. Hall. 

OB-STET-RI"CIAN, (-rish‘an,) ». One skilled in 
the art of assisting women in parturition. 

- Med. Repos. 

OB-STET’RIES, x. The science of midwifery ; the 
art of assisting women in parturition. Encyc. 

OB/STI-NA-CY, n. [L. obstinatio, from obsto, to stand 
against, to oppose ; ob and sto.] : 

1. A fixedness in opinion or resolution that c 
not be shaken at all, or not without great difficulty ; 
firm and usually unreasonable adherence to an opin- 
ion eee or system ; a fixedness. that will not 
yiel to persuasion, arguments, or other means. Ob- 
etinacy may not always convey the idea of unreason- 
able or unjustifiable firmness; as when we say, sol- 
diers figh with obstinacy. But often, and perhaps 
usually, the word denotes a fixedness of resolution 
which is not to be vindicated under the circum- 
stances; stubbornness ; pertinacity ; persistency, 

2. Fixedness that will not yield to application, or 
that yields with difficulty ; 2s, the obstinacy of a dis- 
ease or evil. 

OB/STI-NATE, a. [L. obstinatus. 

1, Stubborn; pertinaciously adhering to an opin- 
fon or purpose ; fixed firmly in resolution ; not yield- 
ing to reason, arguments, or other means. 

-I have known great cures done by obstinate resolutions of drink- 

ing no wine. Temple. 

Mo ass s0 meck, no ase 80 obstinate. Pope. 

2. Not yielding, or not easily subdued or removed ; 
&s, an obstinate fever; obstinate obstructions ; an ob- 
stinate cough. 

OB/STI-NATE-LY, adv. Stubbornly ; pertinaciously ; 
with fixedness of purposé not to be shaken, or not 
without difficulty ; as, a sinner obstinately bent on 
his own destruction. 

Inflexible to ill and obstinately Just. Addison. 


OB’STI-NATE-NESS, n. Stubbornness ; pertinacity 


out of 


in opinion or h eLeeadl fixed determination, Hall. 
OB-S it IN, x [L. obstipo; ob and stipo, to 
crowd. 


1. qd. act of stopping up; as, a passage. 
2. In medicine, costiveness., : 
OB-STRE?’ER-OUS, a. [L. obstreperus, from ebstrepo, 
to roar ; ob and strepo.] 
Loud ; noisy ; clamorous; vociferous; making a 
tumultuous noise. 


do 1 obetreperouse approba- 
al mg at Sagi "an ote et om whatever damages he 
makes, Addison. 
OB-STREP’ER-OUS-LY, adv. Loudly ; clamorously ; 
with tumultuous noise. 
OB-STREP’ER-OUS-NESS, x. “Loudness ; clamor ; 


ny v Mere ilence, 
OB-STRIC€’TION, x.  [L. ebstrictus, obstringo; ob 
t 


OBT 


OBV 


1. To block up; to stop up or close, as a way or 
passage ; to fill with obstacles or impediments that 
prevent passing ; as, to obstruct a road, highway, or 
channel ; to obstruct the canals or fine vessels of the 


OB-TEST/ING ppr. Beséeghing; supplicating. 
OB-TREC-TA‘TION, n. [¥, obtrectatio, from obtrecto ; 
ob and tracto.] 
Slander; detraction; calumny. [Little wved.] 


Barrow. 


y. ; 
2. To stop; to impede ; to hinder in passing; as, | OB-TRODP’, v. t. [L. obtrudo ; ob and trudo, Eng. to 


the bar at the mouth of the river obstructs the en-| 
trance of ships; clouds obstruct the light of the sun. 

3. To retard ; to interrupt; to render slow. Prog- 
ress is often obstructed by difficulties, though not en- 
tirely stopped. 

OB-STRU€T’ED, pp. ora. Blocked up; stopped; as 

2. Hindered ; impeded; as progress. [a passage. 

3. Retarded ; interrupted. 

OB-STRU€T’ER, n. One that obstructs or hinders. 

OB-STRU€T'ING, ppr. Blocking up; stopping ; im- 
ped ng ; ipterrupting. 

OB-STRU@TION, rn. [L. obstructio.] 

1. The act of obstructing. 

2. Obstacle ; impediment ; any thing that stops or 
closes a way or channel. Bars of sand at the mouths 
of rivers are often obstructions to navigation. 

3. That which impedes progress ; hinderance. 
Disunion and party spirit are often obstructions to 
legislative measures and to public prosperity. 

4. A heap. ane proper. | 5 

OB-STRUCT’IVE, a. (Fr. obstructif; It. osstruttivo.] 

Presenting obstacles ; hindering ; causing :mpedi- 


ment. Hammond. 
OB-STRUET'IVE, n, Obstacle ; impediment. [ Lit- 

tle used, Hemmond. 
OB-STRUE€T’IVE-LY, adv. By way of obstruction. 


OB’/STRU-ENT, a. [L. obdstruens.] 

Blocking up; hindering. 

OB’/STRU-ENT, n. Any thing that obstructs the nat- 
ural passages in the body. Quincy. 
OB-STU-PE-FA€’TION, n. [L. obstupefacio.] 

The act of making stupid or insensible, [See 
Stureraction, which is generally used.] 

OB-STU-PE-FAC/TIVE, a [L. obstupefacio.} 

Stupefying; rendering insensible, torpid, or inert. 

Little used.) [See Sturgractive.] Abbot. 
OB-STO’/PE-FY, v. t. To stupefy. [Wot used.] 
OB-TAIN’, v. t. [L. obtineo; ob and teneo, to‘hold ; 
Fr. obtenir ; It. ottenere.} . 

1. To get; to gain ; to procure; in @ general sense, 
to gain possession of a thing, whether temporary or 
permanent; to acquire. This word usually implies 
exertion to get possession, and in this it differs from 
Recrive which may or mzy not imply exertion. It 
differs from Acquire, as genus from species; acquire 
being properly applied only to things permanently 
Possessed ; but obtain is applied both to things of 
temporary and of permanent possession. We obtain 
loans of money on application ; we obtain answers to 
letters; we obtain spirit from liquors by distillation, 
and salts by evaporation. We obtain by seeking ; 
we often receive without seeking. We acquire or 
obtain a good title to lands by deed, or by a judgment 
of court ; but we do not acquire spirit by distillation ; 
nor do we acquire an answer to a letter or an appli- 
cation. 

He shall obtain the kingdom by flatteries. — Dan. xi 
In whom we have obiained sn inheritance, — Eph. i. 
2. To keep; to hold. Milton. 
OB-TAIN’, v. i. To be received in Gustomary or com- 
mon use; to continue in use; to pe established in 
practice. 

The Theodoslan code, several hundred years after Justinian’s 

time, obtained in the western parts of the empire. Saker. 

2. To be established ; to subsist in nature. 

The general lawe of fluidity, elasticity, and gravity, obtcin in 

anicial and inanimate ane fy = Chey 

3. To prevail; to succeed. [Little used.] Bacon. 

OB-TAIN’A-BLE, a. That may be obtained; that 
may be procured or gained. Arbuthnot. Kettlewell. 

OB-TAIN‘ED, pp. Gained; procured ; acquired. 

OB-TAIN’ER, x. One who obtains. 

OB-TAIN/ING, ppr. Gaining; procuring ; acquiring. 

OB-TAIN’MENT, 2, The act of obtaining. Muton. 

OB-TE€T’ED, a [L. obtectus.] 

Covered. 

OB-TEM’PER-ATE, v. t. [L.] To obey. [Wot used.] 
OB-TEND’, vo, t. [L..obtendo; 0b and tendo; literally, 
to stretch against or before. ] 

1. To oppose ; to hold out in opposition. Dryden. 

2. To pretend ; to offer as the reason of any thing, 
[ot used.] Dryden. 

This word is rarely used. 
OB-TEN-E-BRA/TION, nz. 
darkness. ] 

A darkening ; act of darkening ; darkness. 

In every megrim or vertigo there is an obtenebration joined with 

a semblance of turning round, [Litvle used.] Bacon. 
OB-TEN’SION, 2. The act of obtending. [Wot used.] 
OB-TEST’, o t. [L. obtestor; ob and testor, to wit- 

ness. 

To beseech ; to supplicate, 


lime L. 0} and tenebre, 


and etri to i ne] Obtest his clemency. Dryden, 
' Obligation ; bond. Milton. | OB-TEST’, 0. i. To : Waterhouse. 
OBSTRUCT’, v. & [L. obstruos ob and struc, to OB-TEST-X/TION, n. Supplication ; entreaty. 

set.] 2. Solemn injunction. [Elyot. 


‘ 


thrust, 

i. To thrust in or on ; to throw, crowd, or thrust, 
into any place or staté by force or imposition, or 
without solicitation. Men obtrude their vain specula- 
tions upon the world. 

A cause of coinmon error ie the credulity of men, that ls, an easy 

assent to what is obtruded. Brown, 

The objects of our senses obtrude their particular ideas ope our 

minds, whether we will or got. cke. 

2. To offer with unreasonable importunity ,. te urge 
upon against the will. 

Why ehouldet thou then obtrude thie diligence 
In vain, where no acceptance it can find Bititon, 

To obtruds one’s self; to enter a place where one is 
not desired; to thrust one’s self in uninvited, or 
against the will of the company. 

OB-TROUDE’, v. i. To enter when not invited, 

2. To thrust or be thrust upon. 

OB-TRUD/ED, pp. Thrust in by force, or unsolicited. 

OR-TRUD’ER, x. One who obtrudes, Boyle, 

OB-TROD/ING, ppr. Thrusting in or on; entering 
uninvited. 

OB-TROD/ING, x. A thruating in, or entrance with- 
out right or.invitation. 

OB-TRUNE€’ATE, v. . [L. obtrunce; ob and trunco, 
to cut off. 

To deprive of a limb; tolop. [Little el 

Cockeram, 

OB-TRUN-€A'TION, n. The act of lopping or cut- 
ting off. [Little used.] Cockeram. 
OB-TRO’/SION, (-zhun,) n. [L. obtrudo, obtrusus.] 

The act of obtruding; a thrusting upon others by 
force or’unsolicited ; as, the obtruston of crude apin- 
ions on the world. { 

OB-TRU’SIVE, a. Disposed to obtrude any thing 
upon others; inclined to intrude or thrust ome’s self 
among others, or to enter uninvited. 

Not obvious, not obtruetve, but retired, 
The more desirable, 

OB-TRU/’SIVE-LY, adv. By way of obtrusion, or 
thrusting upon others, or entering unsolicited. 

OB-TUND’,v. t. [L. obtundo ; ob and tundo, to beat.] 

To dull; to blunt; to quell ; to deaden; to reduce 
the edge, pungency, or viclent action of any-thing ; 

to ghtund the acrimony of the gall. Harvey. 

OB-TUND/ED, pp. Blunted ; quelled; deadened. 

OB-TUND/EN’, rn. In medicine, a substance which 
sheathes or blunts irritation, usually some bland, 
oily, or mucilaginous matter; much the same with 
DemuLcent. Forsyth. 

OB-TU-RA/TION, n. [L. obturatus, from obturo, to 
stop up.] 

The act of stopping by spreading over or covering, 

OB-TU-RA/TOR, x. In anatomy, the obturaturs are 
muscles which rise from the outer and inner side of 
the pelvis around the foramen thyroideum, and are 
rotators of the thigh. Wistar. Coze. 

OB-TOUS-AN”GU-LAR, a. [obtuse and angular.] 

Having angles that are obtuse, or larger than right 
angles. 

OB-TOSE’, a 
against. ] 

1. Blunt; not pointed or acute. Applied to angles, 
it denotes one that is larger than a right angle, or 
more than uinety degrees. 

2. Dull; not having acute sensibility ; as, obtuse 
senses, Milton. 

3. Not sharp or shrill; dull; obscure; as, obtuse 
sound. 

OB-TOSE/-AN”GLED, e, Having an obtuse angle ; 
as, an obtusc-angled triangle. 

OB-TUSE/LY, adv. Without a sharp point. 

2. Dully ; stupidly. 

OB-TOSE’/NESS, zn. Bluntnéss; as, the obtusenese of 
an edge or a point. 

2! Dullness; want of quick sensibility; as, the 
obtuseness of the senses, 

3. Dullness of sound, 

OB-TU’SION, (-zhun,) n. The act of making blunt, 

2. The state of being dulled or blunted; as, the 
obtusion of the senses, 

OB-UM/BRATE, v. t, [L. obumbro; ob and umbdra, a 
or agl@ 

To shade; to darken; to cloud. 


Milton, 


[L. obtusus, from obtundo, to beat 


[Little used.] 
Howell, 
OB-UM-BRA/TION, » The act of darkening or ob- 


scuring. 
OB-VEN'TION, 2. [I obvenios ob and wenio, te 
come. 
oral ee occasional ; that which happens not 
regularly, but incidentally. [Wot used.] Spenser. 
OB-VERS/ANT, a. [L, obversans, obversor; ob and 
versor, to turn.] 
Conversant ; familiar, i used, Bacon. 
OB-VERSE’, (ob-vers’,) a. In botany, having the base 
narrower than the top, as a leaf. 
OB/VERSE, n. The face of a coin; opposed to Rr- 
VERSE. 
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ma. 


OCH 


O8-VERSE/LY, adv. In an obverse form or manner. 

OB-VERT"’, vt. es obverto; ob and fpprto, to turn.] 
To turn toward, i Watts. 

OB-VERT’ED, pp. Turned toward. 

OB-VERT’ING, ppr. Turning toward. 

OB/VI-APE, v. t. [Fr. obvier ; It. ovviare; Sp. obviar ; 

‘ from L. obvius; ob and via, way.] 

Properly, to meet in the way; to oppose ; hence, 
to prevent by interception, or to reraove at the begin- 
ning or in the outset ; hence, in present usage, to re- 
move in general, as difficulties or objections ; to clear 

| the way of obstacles in reasoning, deliberating, or 
planning. 

To lay down every thing in its full light, eo as to obviate all ex- 

ceptions, Woodward. 
Oe pp. Removed, as objections or diffi- 
, culties, 
OB/VI-A TING, ppr. Removing, as objections in rea- 
} soning or planning. 
QB/VI-OUS, a. [L. ebvius. Seo the verb.) 
4, Meeting; opposed in front. 
Es I to the evil turn 
My obvious broust, [Not now used.) Mitton. 

2. Open; exposed. [Little used.] Milton. 

3; Plain; evident; easily discovered, seen, or un- 
derstood ; readily perceived by the eye or the intel- 
Ject. We say, a phenomenon obvious to the sight, or 
a truth obvious to the mind. Milton. Dryden. 

OB’VI-OUS-LY, adv. Evidently; piainly ; apparent- 
ly ; manifestly. Men do not always pursue what is 
obviously their interest. 


2. Naturally. Holyday. 

3. Easily to be found. Selden. 
OB/VI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being plain or evident 

to the eye or the mind. Boyle. 


OB/VO-LUTE, a. a obvolutus, obvolvo; ob and 
OB/VO-LU-TED, § volvo, to roll.] 

In botany, obvolute foliation is when the margins of 
the leaves alternately embrace the straight margin of 
the opposite leaf. Martyn. 
O0€-€A'SION, (ok-ka/zhun,) x. [L. occasio, from occi- 

‘do, to fall; ob and cado.] 

1. Properly, a falling, happening, or coming to; an 

oceurrence, casualty, incident ; something distinct 
_from the ordinary course or regular order of things. 
Hooker. 

2. Opportunity ; convenience ; favorable time, sea- 
éon, or circumstances. 

I'll take th’ occasion which he givos to bring 

Him to his denth. Waller. 

Use not liberty for an occasion to tho flesh. — Gal. v. 

Sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me. — 

Rom. vii. 

3. Accidental cause; incident, event, or fact, giv- 
Ing rise to something else. What was the occasion 
of this custom ? 

© Hor beauty was the occasion of the war, Dryden. 

4. Incidental need ; casual exigency ; opportunity 
accompanied with need or demand. So we say, we 
huve occasion for all our resources. We have frequent 
occasions for assisting each other. 


The ancient eanons were well fitted for the occasion of the church 


in ita purer agos. Baker. 
My occasions have found time to use them toward a supply of 
money. Shak, 


O€-CA'SION, v. t. [Fr. occasionner.] 

1. To cause incidentally ; to cause; to produce. 
The expectation of war occasions a depression in the 
price of stocks. Consumptions are often occasioned 
by colds. Indigestion occasions pain in the head. 
Heat occasions lassitude. 

2. To influence ; to cause. 


If we inq»ire what jt is that occasione men to make several com- 


binations of simple ideas into distinct modes, Locke. 
@€-€A’/SION-A-BLE, «a. That may be caused or oc- 
casioned, [ Little used. Barrow. 


Q€-CA'SION-AL, a. [F'r. occasionnel.] 

1, Incidental ; casual; occurrimg at times, but not 
regular or systematic ; made or happening as oppor- 
tunity requires or admits. We make occasional re- 
marks on the events of the age. 

2. Produced by accident; as, the occasional origin 
of a thing. Brown. 

3. Produced or made on some special event ; as, an 
occasional discourse. 

An occasional cause, in metaphysics, is some circum- 
stance preceding an effect, which, without being the 
real cause, becomes the occasion of the effect’s being 
produced by a truly efficient cause. Thus, the act of 
touching gunpowder with fire is the occasional, but 
not the efficient cause of the explosion. 

O€-€A/SION-AL-ISM, n. The system of occasional 
causes; a name given to certain theories of the Car- 
tesian school of philosophers, by which they account 
for the apparent action of the soul on the body, as in 
voluntary action. Brande. 

O€-€A'SION-AL-LY, adv. According to incidental 
exigence ; at times, as convenience requires or op- 
portunity offers; not regularly. He was occasionally 
acxspir at our meetings. We have occasionally lent 
our aid, 


‘| O€-CIS/ION, (ok-sizh’un,) n. 


O€-C€A'SION-ER, n. One that causes or produces, 
either incidentally or otherwise. 

Hoe was the occasioner of loss to his neighbor. Sanderson. 

O€-€A/SION-ING, ppr. Causing incidentally or oth- 
erwise. 
O€-CA/SIVE, a. Falling ; descending ; western ; per- 
taining to the setting sun. 
Amplitude is ortive or oceasive. 
ert Beetleys n. {L. occacatio; ob and caco, to 
blind. : 

be eae of making blind. [Little wont Sanderson. 

O€/CL-DENT, 2. [L. occidens, occido, to fall ; ob and 
cado, 

Lae west ; the western quarter of the hemisphere ; 
so called from the decline or fall of the sun. Encye. 

O€-CI-DENT’AL, a. [L. occidentalis.] 

Western ; opposed to Onrentat; pertaining to the 
western quarter of the hemisphere, or to some part 
of the earth westward of the speaker or spectator ; 
as, occidental climates; occidental pearl; occidental 
gold. Encyc. Howell. 

O€-CID’/Y-OUS, a. [L. occido, occiduus.] 

Western. [Little used.] 

O€ CIP/IT-AL, a. [from L. occiput, the back part of 
the head ; ob and cuput 

Pertaining to the bac: 
occiput. 

O€’/CI-PUT, zn. [L. ob and caput, head.] 

The hinder part of the head, or that part of the 
skull which forms the hind part of the head. 

[L. occisio, from occido, 
to kill ; ob and cedo,] 


A killing ; the act of killing. fey used.] Hall. 
O€-CLUDE’, »v. t. [L. occludo; ob and cludo, claudo, 
to shut.] 


Encyc. 


part of the head, or to the 


To shut up; to close. [Little used.] Brown. 
O€-€LUSE’, a. [L. occlusus. 
Shut; closed. [Little used.] Holder. 


O€-ELOD’'BION, (ok-kla/zhun,) n. [L. occlusio.] 
A shutting up; a closing. Howell, 
we is an elegant word, though little used.] 

O€-CULT’, a. [L. occultus, occulo; ob and celo, to 

conceal.] 

Hidden from the eye or understanding ; invisible ; 
secret; unknown; undiscovered; undetected ; as, 
the occult qualities of matter. Newton. 

The occult sciences, in the middle ages, were magic, 
alchemy, necromancy, &c. 

Occult line ; in geometry, a dry or obscure line which 
is drawn asa necessary part of the construction of a 
figure or problem, but which is not intended to appear 
after ‘he plan is finished. Barlow. 

O€-E€ULLT-A/TION, wn. [L. occultatio.] 

1. A hiding, 

2, In astronomy, the hiding of a heavenly body from 
our sight by the intervention of some other of the 
heavenly bodies, 

O€-CULT’ED, a. Hid; secret. me used.] Shak. 
2. In astronomy, a term applied to a heavenly body 

hid or concenled” by the intervention of some other 
heavenly body Brande. 

O€-€ULT’NESS, 2. The state of being concealed 

from view ; secretness. 

O€/CU-PAN-CY,. n. [L. occupo, to take or seize; ob 

and capio to sei ef 

1. The act of taking or holding possession- 

2. In law, the taking possession of a thing not be- 
longing to any person. The person who first takes 
possession of land, is said to have or hold it by right 
of occupancy. 

Occu ve the original right to the rty in the sub- 

Gano othe, earth ith = et ee 

O€’€U-PANT, 2. He that occupies or takes posses- 

sion ; he that has possession. 

2. In law, one that first takes possession of that 
which has no legal owner. The right of property, 
either in wild beasts and fowls, or in land belonging 
to no person, vests in the first occupant. The nrop- 
erty in these cases follows the possession. 

O€/€U-PATE, v.t. [L. occupo.] 

To hold ; to possess; totakeup. [Vote a 


COM. 
O€-€U-PA'TION, n. [L. oecupatio.] 

1. The act of taking possession. Bacon. 

2. Possession ; a holding or keeping; tenure; use ; 
as, lands in the occupation of A B. 

-3. That which engages ‘the time and attention ; 
employment; business, He devotes to study all the 
time that his other occupations will permit, 

4. The principal business of one’s life; vocation; 
calling; trade; the business Which a man follows to 
procure a living or obtain wealth. Agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and commerce, furnish the most general 
occupations of life. Painting, statuary, music, are 
agreeable occupations. Men not engaged in some 
useful occupation commonly fall into vicious courses, 

O€'CU-PI-ED, pp. Possessed ; used ; employed. 
Oc’CU-PI-ER, n, One that occupies or takes posses- 
sion. Ralegh, 

2. One who holds possession. 

3. One who follows an employment. Ezek. xxvii. 


O€-€A/SION-ED, pp. Caused incidentally ; caused ;| O€’€U-PY, v.& [L. occupo; ob and capio, to seize o! 


produced. 


take.] 


1. To take possession. The person who first oc- 
cupies land which has no owner, has the right of 
property. 

2. To keep in possession ; to possess ; to hold or 
keep for use. The tenant a farm under a 
lease of twenty-one years. lodger an 
apartment; a man occupices the chair in which he 
sits. 

3. To take up; to possess ; to cover or fill. The 
camp occupies five acres of ground. Air may be so 
rarefied as to occupy a vast space. The writing occu- 
pies a sheet of paper, or it occupies five lines only. 

4, To employ ; to use. ; | 

Tho archbis! have occasion to ‘else than 

as zaman ean 

5. To employ ; to busy one’s self. Every man 

* should be occupied, or should occupy himself, in some 

6. To follow, as business, [useful labor 


All the ships of the sea with their mariners were im thee to 04 
cupy thy merchandise. — Ezek, xxvil, 


7. To use; to expend. 
All the gold that was occupied for the work, — Ex, xxxvill, 
— [Not now in use.] 

O€’EU-PY, v. % To follow business ; to negotiate, 
Occupy wll I come. — Luke xix, 
O€’/€U-PY-ING, ppr. Taking or keeping possession ; 

employing. 
O€ -€UR’, v. i. [L. occurro; ob and curro, to run.] 
1. Primarily, to meet ; to strike against ; to clash ; 
and so used by Bentley, but this application is obsolete, 
2. To meet or come to the mind ; to be presented 
to the mind, imagination, or memory. We say, na 
better plan occurs to me, or to my mind ; it does not 
occur to my recollection ; the thought did not oceur 
to me. 
There doth not occur to me any use of this experiment for 
profit. Bacon. 
3. To appear; to meet the eye; to be found here 
and there. This word occurs in twenty places in 
the Scriptures ; the other word does not oceur in a 
single place; it does not occur in the sense sug: 
gested. 
4. To oppose ; to obviate. he used.] Bentley. 
OC-€UR/RENCE, x. [Fr.] iterally, a coming ot 
happening ; hence, any incident or accidental event; 
that which happens without being designed or ex- 
pected ; any single event. We speak of an unusual 
occurrence, or of the ordinary occurrences of life. 
2. Occasional presentation. 
Voyages detain the mind by the perpetual occurrence and @g- 
pectation of something oew. Wate. 
O€-€UR/RENT, n. Incident; any thing that hap 
ns. Lea Bason. 
O€-€UR'SION, 2. [L. occursio, from occurro, to maet.) 
*. A meeting of bodies ; a clash. Boyle. 
O/CEAN, (0’/shun,) nx. [L, oreanve; Gr. wxsavos; Fr. 
ocean; Ir. ocein, aigein; W. eigiawn, aig, or sigion, 
In Welsh, the word is rendered, the great source, the 
middle, the abyss, or great deep, and is allied in er- 
thography to ezgian, force, or a forcing out, a predu- 
cing ; eigiaw, to bring forth, from aig, what brings 
forth, the female, the womb, the sea, a shoal of fish- 
es,a flock or herd. Bochart cites many authorities 
to prove that the ancients understood the ocean to 
encompass the earth ; and he supposes it to be de- 
rived from the Heb. Ch. and Syr. 2}M, hog, to enco 
, whence a circle. This is probably an erro 
The word seems to have for its origin greatnees or 
adge 
L The vast body of water which covers more than 
three fifths of the surface of the glube, called also the 
Sea, or Great Sea. It is customary to speak of the 
ocean as if divided into five parts; the Attantic 
Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the Indian Ocenn, the 
Arctic Ocean, and the Antarctic Ocean ; but the 
ocean is one mass or body, partially separated by the 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, on one side, 
and by America on the other. 

2. An immense expanse ; as, the boundless ocean 
of eternity ; ocears of duration and space. Locke. 
6/CEAN, (0/shun,) a. Pertaining to the main or great 
sea; as, the ocean wavo; pcean stream. Milton, 
6-CE-AN’I€, (o-she-an’ik,) a. Pertaining to the ocean; 
found or formed in the ocean. Cook. 
O/CEL-LA-TED, a. [L. ocellatus, from ecollee, a little 


eye. 
ft Jpesemblin g an eye. Derham 
2. Formed with the figures of little eyes, 
O/CE-LOT, zx. The French pepular name of a digiti- 
grade carnivorous mammal, of the cat kind. It is 
the Felis Pardalis of Linnzus, and it inhabits Mexi- 
co, It is likewise the French popultr name of sev- 
eral other nearly allied American species of Felis. 
O'CHER, | (3’ker,) x [Fr. ocre; L. ochra; Gr. wxpa, 
6/CHRE, from wxpos, pale.] 

A variety of fine clay, deeply colored by the ses- 
quoxyd of iron. It is of various colors; as yellow, 
(rich is most common,) red, green, blue, and black. 

t is used as a pigment, 
O/CHER-OUS, ) a. Consisting of ocher; containing - 
O/CHRE-OUS,}§ ocher; as, ochcrous matter. 
2. Resembling ocher ; as, an ocherous color. 
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O'CHER-Y,) a. Pertaining to ocher; containing or} O€/TO-FID, a. [L. octo, eight, and findo, to cleave.] 


O/CHRY., \reseinbling ocher. Ure. 
O€H'L-MY, (ok’e-me,) x. [corrupted from alchemy.] 
A mixed base metal. Johnson. Todd. 
O€H-LOE’RA-CY, n. [Gr. oydoxparia; oyXos, the 

people or a multitude, and xparew, to govern.] 

A form of government in which the multitude or 
common people rule. Encyc. Jones, 
O-€HRA'CEOUS, (-shus,) a Of an ocher color, or 
Yellow running into brown. . Lindley. 
O/CHRE-A, n. In botany, a term applied to two stip- 

ules united round the stem in a kind of sheath. 
O€H’/RO-ITE, n. Cerite ; which see. { Decand. 
O/ERA,n. See Oxra. - ! 
O€’TA-C€HORD, n. An instrument or system of cight 
sounds, Bushy. 
O€'TA-GON, n. [Gr. oxrw, eight, and + wa, aval 
1. In geometry, a plane figure of eight sides an 
eight angles, When the sidrs and angles are equal, 
‘it is a regular octagon which may be inscribed in a 
circle. Brande. 
2. In fortification, a place with eight sides or bas- 
tions. Brande. 
O€-TAG’ON-AL, a. Having eight sides and eight 
angles. 
FA-HE/DRAL, a. [See Octauepron.] Having 
eight equal faces or sides. 

O€-TA-HE’DRITE, zn. Anatase, an ore of titanium, 
occurring in octahedral crystals. ana. 
O€-TA-HE/DRON, 2. [Gr. uxrw, eight, and edpa,a 

base. i 
In a , a solid contained by eight equal and 
equilateral triangles. It is/one of the five regular 


bodies. J. Day. 
O€-TAN’DRI-A, xn. [Gr. oxrw, eight, and avn, a 
male. 
In ee a class of monoclinous or hermaphrodite 


plants, having eight stainens, which are distinct from 

each other, and distinct from the pistil. Linnaeus. 
O€-TAN'DRI-AN, ) a. Pertaining to the class Octan- 
O€-TAN’DROUS, dria; having eight distinct sta- 


mens. 

O€-TAN’GU-LAR, a. [L. octo, eight, and angular.] 

Having eight angles. 

O6-TAN!'GU-LAR-NESS, n. The quality of having 
eight angles, 

O€’TANT, 2. [L. octans, an eighth part, from octo, 
eight. 

1. ih geometry, the eighth part of a circle, contain- 
ing 45 degrees. 

2. In astronomy, the point in the orbit of a heav- 
enly body which lies half way between the conjunc- 
tions, or oppositions, and the quadratures, 

O€'TA-STYLE,n. See Octostyce. 

O€'TA-TEUEH, (ok'ta-tike,) x. The first eight books 
of the Ola Testament. Hanmer. 

[ This is an improper word ; there being no alliance in 
“~ ~_ eight books more than in the first ten or fifteen 

ooks. . 

On TAVE, a, ([Infra.] Denoting eight. Dryden. 

O€'TAVE, 2. [Fr., from L. octavus, eighth.] 

1. The eighth day after a church festival, the festi- 
Val itself being included. Brande. 

2. Eight days together after a church festival, the 
festival iteelf being included. Ainsworth. 

3. In music, an eighth, or an interval of seven de- 
grees or twelve semitones. The octave is the most 
perfect of the chords, consisting of six full tones 
and two semitones major. It contains the whole di- 
atonic scale. P, Cyc. 

O€-TA'VO, 2. [L. octavus, eighth.] 

A book or form in which a sheet is folded into 
eight leaves. The word is used asa noun or an ad- 

ective. We say, an octavo, or an octavo volume. 

he true phrase is, a book in octavo. 

O€-TEN/NI-AL, a. [L. octo, eight, and annus, year.] 

1, Happening every eighth year. 

~ Lasting eight years. 

O€-TEN‘NI-AL-LY, adv. Once in eight years. 

G€/TILE, n. The same as Octant, supra. 

O€-TIL’LION, z. According to the English notation, 
the number produced by involving a* million to the 
eighth power; a unit with forty-eight ciphers an- 
nexed. 

According to the French notation, a unit with twen- 
ty-seven ciphers annexed. 

O€-TO’BER, x. [L., from octo, eight; the eighth 
month of the primitive Roman yeat, which began in 
March.] ~ 

The es month of the year, in our calendar, 
which follows that of Numa and Julius Cesar. 

2, A kind of ale, jocosely so called. 

a ingame a. [L. octo, eight, and decem, 
ten. 

. In crystallography, a term designating a crystal 
whose prisms, or the middle part, has eight faces, 
and the two summits together ten faces. 

O€-TO-DEC'I-MO, a. [L. octodecim, eighteen.] 

Having or consisting of eighteen Jeaves to a sheet. 

O€-TO-DEC’'I-MO, 2. A book in which each sheet is 
folded into eighteen leaves. 


In botany, cleft or separated into eight segments ; 


as a Calyx. Martyn. 
O€-TO-GE-NA’RI-AN, )z. A person eighty years of 
O€’TO-GE-NA-RY, age. J. Adams. 


O€/TO-GE-NA-RY, a. 
nt, eighty.] 
Of eighty years of age. 
O€’TO-GE-NA-RY, x. An instrument of eight strings. 
porters te U-LAR, a. [L. octo, eight, and -locus, 
place. 
In botany, having eight cells for seeds. 
O€/TO-NA-RY, a. [L. octouarius.} 
Belonging to the number eight. 
O€-TO.NO€’/U-LAR, a. [L. octo, eight, and oculus, 
eye. 


[L. octogenarius, from octoge- 


Having eight eyes. Derham. 
O€-TO-PET’AL-OUS, a. [Gr. oxrw, eight, and mer- 
adov, a petal.) 
Having eight petals or flower-leaves. Dict. 


O€’TO-POD, n. [Gr. oxrw, eight, and rovs, foot.] 

A mollusk or insect having eight feet or legs. 

Kirby. 
O€-TO-RA’DI-A-TED, a. [L. octo, eight, and radus, 
ray. 

Gide eight rays 

O€-TO-SPERM’OUS, a. 
pa, seed. ] 

Containing eight seeds. 

O€'TO-STYLE, n [Gr. oxrw, eight, and orvXos, 
style. 

In W sciont architecture, a term denoting an edifice 
or portico adorned With eight columns, or a range of 
eight columns. Encyce. 

tata Seen a, [L. octo, eight, and syllaba, 
syllable, 
genase of eight syllables. 
[OcrosyLLaB_e has been used. 
OC-7'ROI', (ok-trwa',),n. [Fr.] A tax levied at the 
gates of French cities on articles brought in. 
Dict, de ? Acad. 
O€'TU-PLE, a. [L. octuplus; octo, eight, and plico, 


[Gr. oxrw, eight, and erep- 


to fold.] 
Eightfold. Dict. 
O€'U-LAR, a, [Fr. oculaire; L. ocularius, from ocu- 
lus, eye.] 


Depending on the eye ; known by the eye; received 
by actual sight ; as, ocular proof; ocular demonstra- 
tion or evidence. 

O€@’U-LAR-LY, adv. 
view. 
O€’/U-LATE, a. [L. oculatus.] 
Furnished with eyes; knowing by the eye. 
Johnson. 
O€’U-LI-FORM, a. [L. oculus, eye, and forma, form.] 

In the form of an eye; resembling the eye in form ; 

as, an oculiform pebble. Fourcroy. 
O€’U-LIST, xn. [from L. oculus, the eye.] 

One skilled in diseases of the eyes, or one who 
professes to cure them. 

O'DA-LISQUE, n. [Turkish odah, a chamber.] 

The name of the female slaves or concubines in 
the harem of the Turkish sultan. The word is prop- 
erly Opau-tic. Encyc. Am. 

ODD, a. {Sw. udda, odd, and udd, udde, a point ; Dan. 
odd, a point or tip. In W. od is notable, singular, 
and odid a rarity. In Russ. odin or odno is roe | 

1. Not even; not divisible into two equal whole 
numbers ; as one, three, five, seven, &c. 


Good luck lies ia odd numbers, Shak. 


2, Left or remaining after the union, estimate, or 
use of even numbers ; or remaining after round num- 
bers, or any number specified ; as, the odd number ; 
the odd man. 


Sixteen hundred and odd years after the earth was made, it was 
destroyed by a deluge. Burnet. 


3. Singular; extraordinary ; differing from what is 
usual ; strange ; as, an odd plienomenon. WVewton. 

It sometimes implies dislike or contempt; as, an 
odd fellow. 

4, Not noted ; unheeded ; not taken into the com- 
mon account. 

There are yet missing some few odd lads that you Saraerreer note 


By the eye, sight, or actual 
Brown. 


5. Uncommon ; particular. 


The odd man to perform all three perfectly is Joannes Sturmius. 
Ascham. 
6. Uncommon; in appearance improper, or not 
likely to answer the purpose. This is an odd way of 
doing things. : 
Locke’s Exsay would be an odd book for a man to make himself 
master of, who would get a reputation by his critical writings. 
Spectator. 
7. Sepavate from that which is regularly occupied ; 
remaining unemployed. I will take some odd time 
to do this business, He may do it at odd times. 
ODD’'EST, a. superl. Most odd. 
ODD/-FEL/LOWS, zn. pl. The name of a secret soci- 
ety for social enjoyment and mutual assistance. 


O€-TO-DEN’TATE, a. [L. octo, eight, and dentatus,| ODD'I-TY,n. Singularity ; strangeness ; as, the odd- 


toothed. | 
Having eight teeth. 


ity of dress, manners, or shape ; oddity of appear- 
ance, 


ODO 


2. A singular person ; in colloquial language. This 
maui is an ‘oddity. 
ODD’/-LOOK-ING, a. Having a singular look. 
ODD’LY, adv. Notevenly. [Little used.] 
2. Strangely ; unusually ; irregularly ; singularly ; 
uncotithly ; as, oddly dressed ; oddly formed. 
A figure oddly turned. ¥ Locke, 
A Uluck substance lying on the ground very oddly shaped. 


Svift. 
ODD’/NESS, zn. The state of being not even. on 
2. Singularity ; strangeness ; particularity ; irregu- 
larity ; uncouthness ; as, the oddness of dress or 
shape ; the oddness of an event or accident, 
Dryden. - Swift. 
ODDS, x. [It is used both in the singular and plural.] 
1. Inequality ; excess of either compared with the 
other; difference in favor of one and against an- 
other. : 
' Preeminent Ly so much odde. Milton. 
In this example, much marks the singular number, 
and many can not be used. 
Cromwell, with odde of number and of fate. Waller. 
All the odds between them has been the different scope given to 
their understandings to range in, fjend 
Judging is balancing an account aud determining on which side 


Is lie. icke. 
There appeared at least four to one oddg against them. Swift. 
2. Advantage ; superiority. Hudibras, 
3. Quarrel ; dispute ; debate, Shak. 
Jt is odds ; more likely than the contrary. 
It is odds that he will find a shrewd temptation, South. 
At odds; in dispute; at variance; in controversy 
or quarrel. 
They eet us all at odds, 
Or they must always be at odds, 
ODE, 2. [L. ode; Gr. wdn.] ; 
A short poem or song ; 2 poetical composition prop- 
er to be set to music or sung; a lyric poem. The ode 
is of the greater or less kind ; the less is characterized 
by sweetness and ease ; the greater by sublimity, rap- 
ture, and quickness of transition. Johnson. 
Pindar has left Olympic odes, Pythian odes, Neme- 
an odes, and Isthmian odes. 


The ode consists of uncqual verses in stanzas or strophes. 
. Busby. 


Shak, 
Swift 


O-DE/ON, 2. [Gr. wdetov, from wén, a song.] 
In ancient architecture, a kind of theater in Greece, 
in which poets and musicians submitted their works 
to the approval of the public, and contended for 


prizes. Elimes. 
O’DI-BLE, a. [L. odi, I hate.] 
“Hateful ; that may excite hatred. 
O/DIN, x. A Scandinavian deity ; the Wopen of the 
Saxons. 
seme ee, a, [L. odiosus, from odi, I hated, Eng. 
te. 

1. Hateful; deserving hatred. It expresses some- 
thing less than Detestasie and ABOMINABLE; as, 
an odious name ; odious vice. 

All wickedness is odious. Sprat, 

2. Offensive to the senses ; disgusting; as, an odi- 
ous sight ; an odious smell. 

3. Causing hate ; invidious; as, to utter odious 


4. Exposed to hatred ; hated, {truth. 
He rendered himself odious to the parliament, Clarendon, 
O'DI-OUS-LY, adv. Hatefully ; in a manner to de- 
serve or excite hatred. Milton. 
2, Invidiously ; so as to cause hate, Dryden, 


6’/DI-OUS-NESS, z. Hatefulness; the quality that 
deserves or inay excite hatred; as, the odiousness of 
sin. Wake, 
2. The state of being hated. [wee usual.] Sidney. 
O’DI-UM, nr. [L.] Hatred; dislike. This measure 
brought a general odium on his government. 
2. The quality that provokes hatred ; offensiveness, 
She threw the odium of the fact on me, Driden. 


O'DI-UM THE-O-LOG'IE-CUM, [L.] The hatred of 
contending theologians, 
O-DOM’E-TER, nr. [Gr. odos and perpen 
An instrument attached to the wheel of a carriage, 
to measure distance in traveling. Jefferson, 
O-DO-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to an odometer or 
its measurement. 
O-DON-TAL'GI-A, ) n. [Gr. odovs, tooth, and adyog, 
6/DON-TAL-GY, pain.] ° 


Toothache. 
O-DON-TAL/GIE, a, Pertaining to the toothache, 
O-DON-TAL’/GI€, n. A remedy for the toothache, 
O-DON’TA-LITE, n. A petrified tooth or bone. 
es ipod a. [Gr. odovs, tooth, and exdog, like- 
ness. 
Tooth-like, 
O-DON-TOL’0-GY, n.  [Gr. odovs and dnyos. 
That branch of anatomical science which treats of 
the teeth, 
O’DOR, n. [L.] Smell; scent; fragrance; a sweet 
or an offensive smell; perfume, Bacon. Addison. 


To be in bad odor ; to be out of favor. Burke, 
O/DOR-A-MENT, x. [L. odoramentum.] 
A perfume ; a strong scent. Burton. 


O’DOR-ATE, a. [L. odoratus.] 
Scented ; having a strong scent, fetid or fragrant. 
Bacon, 
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O/DOR-A-TING, a, Diffusing odor or scent ; fragrant. 
O-DOR-IF/ER-OUS, a. [L. odoriferus ; édor and fero, 
to bear. 
eee, Giting seent; diffusing fragrance; fragrant ; 
perfumed ; usually, sweet of scent; as, odoriferous 
‘ spices ; odoriferous flowers. 
2, Bearing scent ; as, odoriferous gales. 
©-DOR-IF’ER-OUS-LY, adv. In the manner of pro- 
ducing odor. 
O-DOR-IF/ER-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of diffus- 
ing scent ; fragrance ; sweetness of scent. 
O/DOR-IN, 2, [L. odor.] ? 
A product of the redistillation of the volatile oil 
obtained by distilling bone. It has a very concentra- 


ted and diffusible empyreumatic odor. Brande. 
6’/DOR-LESS, a. Free from odor. 
O/DOR-OUS, a. Sweet of scent; fragrant. _ 
penser. Waller. 


6'DOR-OUS-LY, adv. Sweetly ; fragrantly. ¢ 

6/DOR-OUS-NESS, z. Fragrance ; the quality of dif- 
fusing scent, or of exciting the sensation of smell. 

OD/YS-SEY, . An epic poem attributed to Homer; 
the subject is the return of Ulysses from Troy to 
Ithaca. 

CE, the Greek diphthong, has the sound of e, and in 
this work it is to sone extent omitted, and E substi- 
tuted. 

G:-€0-NOM’I€-AL, CE-CON’O-MY, £-€U-MEN!- 
I€-AL, G@-DEM’A-TOUS, GE-SOPH’A-GUS, See 
Economicat, Economy, EoumenicaL, Eprmatous, 
EsorHacus. 

G:-IL'IAD, (e-il'yad,)n. [Fr. eillade, from q@il, the eye.] 

A glance; a wink. [Wot English, nor used.] Shak. 

CE-NAN'THIE, a. [Gr. o:vos, wine, and avOus, flow- 


er, 

Deabacks ether, isan oily liquid which gives to wine 
fits characteristic odor. 

Gnanthic acid, is an acid obtained from enanthic 
ether. Graham. 

O’ER ; contracted from Over, which see. 

OF, (ov,) prep. [Sax. of: G. ab; Sw.Ice. Dan. and D. 
af; L. ab, but originally af; Gr. aro. The primary 
sense is departing, issuing, or proceeding from ; but 
this sense has been modified by usage.] 

From or out of; proceeding from, as the cause, 
source, means, author, or agent bestowing. 

1 pareneceized of the Lord that which also I delivered to you. — 

t Cor, xL 

For {t wes of the Lord to harden their hearts. — Josh. xi. 

It ia gf the Lord’s mercies that wo are not consumed. — Lam, iil, 

The whole disposing thereof is of the lord. — Prov. xvi. 

Go, inquire of the Lord for me. —2 Chron. xxziv. 

That holy thing that shall be born of thee. — Luke 1. 

Hence of is the sign of the genitive case, the case 
that denotes production ; as, the Son of man, the son 
proceeding from man, produced from ian. This is 
the primary sense, although we now say, produced 
by man. “ Part of these were slain ;” that is, a num- 
ber separate, for part denotes a division ; the sense 
then is,a number from or out of the whole were slain. 
So, also, ‘‘ some of these were slain ;”? that is, some 
Srom or out of the others. “I have known him of 
old, or of a child ;” that is, from old times, froma 
child. ‘He is of the race of kings ;”’ that is, de- 
scended from kings. ‘“ He is of noble blood or birth, 
or of ignoble origin.”” ‘‘ No particle of matter, or no 
body, can move of itself ;?? that is, by force orstrength 
proceeding from itself, derived from itself. 

“The quarrel is not now of fame and tribute, or of 
wrongs done ;” that is, from fame or wrongs, as the 
Cause, and we may render it, concerning, about, re- 


oe to. 
“ Of this little he had some to spare ;”? that is, some 
from the whole. It may be rendered out of. 

‘Of all our heroes thou canst boast alone ;” that 
is, thou alone from the number of heroes. This may 
be rendered among. 

©The best of men, the most renowned of all ; 
that is, the best from the number of men, the most 
renowned from the whole; denoting primarily sepa- 
ration, like part, 

‘© was well entertained of the English consul ;:” 
that is, entertained from the consul; my entertain- 
ment was from the consul. This use is obsvlete, 
and we use by in lieu of it. 

“This does of right belong to us;*? that is, from 
right, de jure; our title procee ls from right. 

©The chariot was all of cedar ;” that is, made 
from cedar. So we say, made of gold, made of clay ; 
an application corresponding with our modern use of 
from; manufactured from wool, or from raw materi- 
als. Hence we say, cloth consisting of wool “ This 
is a scheine of his own devising; ” that is, from his 

_ Own devising or device. “If any man minister, let 
him do it as of the ability which God giveth ;?? that 
is, as frasy the ability, as the source of action. 

“ Of happy, he is become miserable ;” that is, from 
happy ; from being happy, he has passed to being mis- 
erable. ‘Of necessity this must prove ruinous ; ” 


OFF 


From is, then,the primary sense of this preposition ; 
a sense retained in of, the same word differently 
written for distinction. But this sense is appropri- 
ately Jost in many of its applications; as, a man of 
genius, a man of courage, a man of rare endow- 
ments, a fossil of a red color, or of a hexagonal fig- 
ure. He lost all hope of relief. This is an affair of 
the cabinet. He is a man of decayed fortune. What 
is the price of corn? We say that of, in these and 
similar phrases, denotes property or possession, mak- 
ing of the sign of the genitive or possessive case. 
These applications, however, all proceeded from the 
same primary sense, That which proceeds from, or is 
preduced by, a person, is naturally@he property or pos- 
session of that person ; as, the son of Jobn ; and this 
idea,of property, in the course of time, would pass 
to things not thus produced, but still bearing a rela- 
tion tu another thing. Thus we say, the father of a 
son, as well as the son of a fathey Jn both senses, 
other languages also use the same word, as in the 
French de, dela, and Italian, di, dell.- Of, then, has 
one primary sense, from, departing, issuing, proceed- 
ing from or out of, and a derivative sense denoting 
possession or property. 

OFF, a. Most distant; as the off horse in a team. 
OFF, adv. From, noting distance. The house isa 
mile off. 

2. From, with the action of removing or sepa- 
rating; as, to take of the hat or cloak. So we say, 
to cut of, to pare off, to clip off, to peel off, to tear off, 
to march off, to fly of 

3. From, noting separation ; as, the match is of: 

4, From, denoting departure, avatement, remis- 
sion, ora leaving. The fever goes off; the pain goes 


5. In painting, it denotes projection or relief. 
This comes of well and excellent. Shak, 


6. From ; away; not toward; as, to look of; op- 
posed to On or Towarp. 

7. On the opposite side of a question. 

The questions no way touch upon Puritanism, either of or on. 

Sanderson. 

Of hand; without study or preparation. She plays 
@ tune of hand. He speaks fluently of hand. 

Off and on; at one time applying and engaged, 
then absent or remiss. 

To be off; in colloquial language, to depart or to 
recede from an agreement or design. 

To come off; to escape, or to fare in the event, 

2. To take place, as an exhibition. 

To ace off; to alight ; to come down. 

2. To make escape. 

To go off; to depart ; to desert. 

2. ‘fo take fire; to bo discharged, as a gun. 

To take off i to take away. 

2. To mimic or personate. 

Well of, ill off, badly of ; having good or il] suc- 
cess. 

OFF, prep. Not on; as, to be of one’s legs, He was 

not off the bed the whole day. 

2. Distant from; as, about two miles qf this town. 
Not now used.] Addison. 
OFF, as ‘an exclamation, is a command to depart, ei- 

ther with or without contempt or abhorrence. 
OFFAL, x. [D. afoal; af and vallen, to fall; G. 
abfall; Dan. affald ; Sw. afaill: off and fall. 


1, Waste meat; the parts of an animal butchered 
which are unfit for use or rejected. Arbuthnot. 
2. Carrion; coarse meat. Milton. Shak. 


3. Refuse ; that which is thrown away as of no 
value, or fit only for beasts. Dryden. Mortimer. 

4, Avy thing of no value; rubbish. Shak. 

OF-FENCE’,n. [L. offensus, ofensa; It, offesa; Sp. 
oftrsa: Fr. offense.] 

1. Displeasure ; anger, or moderate anger. He 
gave them just cause of offence ; he took offence, 

2. Scandal ; cause of stumbling. Christ ia called 
& stone of stumbling and rock of offence to both the 
houses of Israel. Ps. viii. 

3. Any transgression of jaw, divine er human; a 
crime; sin; act of wickedness or omission of 
duty. 

Christ was delivered for our offences, and ralsed 

justification, — Rom, iv. a” : iar asalhae! 

4, An injury. 


T have given my ovinion x 


inst the authority of two great men 
but I hope without 4 ply ‘ 


‘ence to their memories. 

5, Attack ; assault; as, a weapon of offence. 
Richardson, 

6. Impediment. Matt. xvi. 

[For remarks on the spelling of this word, seo Or- 


al UE 
OF-FENCE’FYL, @. Giving displeasure; injurious, 


Not used, 


he Shales 
OP-FENCE’LESS, a.. Unoffending ; innocent ; inof- 
Mi 


fencive. 


ilton. 
that is, from necessity, as the cause or source, “Of| OF-FEND’,».% [L. offendo; vb and fendo, [obs.] to 


@ hundred take fifty ; that is, froma hundred, or out 
of a hundred, from among a hundred. 
Of sometimes implies a purt or share. 


It Is a duty to communicate of those blessings we havo received. 
, Franktin, 


‘FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. — METE, PREX,= PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK, = 


os 


strike, hit, meet, or thrust against. We use the sim- 
ple verb in fend, to fend of, to vane 
1. To attack ; to ussail. [Mot wsed.] Sidney. 
2. To displease ; to make angry; to affront; it 
expresses rather less than make angry, and, without 


OFF 
- any modifying word, it is nearly synonymous with 
Sorte: We are offended by Bp freee incivility, 


rents 


and harsh language, Children offend their : 
wm by 


by disobedience, and parents offend their chil 
unreasonable austerity or restraint, 

The rie’ offended with them who had 

cack entneal Gakic ae ‘Knoles. 

A brother gffended is harder to be won than a@ strong cily. — 

Prov. xviii. 

3. To shock; to wound; as, to qfend the con- 

science. Law. 
“4, To pain; to annoy; to injure; as, a strong 
light offends weak eyes. ; 

5. To transgress ; to violate; as, to offend the lawe. 
But we generally use the intransitive verb in this 
sense, with against ; to offend against the law. 

6. To disturb, annoy, or cause to fall or stumble. 

ace have they that love thy law, and nothing shal 

‘end them. — Ps, cxix. 
7. To draw to evil, or hinder in obedience; to 
cause to sin or neglect duty. 

If thy right nd thee, pluck k out—if thy right hand 
Gprad taey sie & oie Mig, CC a 
OF-FEND’, v. i To transgress the moral or divine 

law ; to sin; to commit a crime. 

Whoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend In one point, 
is guilty of all. — James ii. 
In many things we.all offend, — James iil, 


2. To cause dislike or anger. 
I shall offend, either té@@etaln or to give it, Shak. 


But this phrase is really elliptical, some person be- 
ing’ understood. 

To be scandalized ; to be stumbled. 

If meat make my brother to offend. —1 Cor. vill. 

To offend against ; to act’ injuriously or unjustly. 

Nor yet against Cesar have I qfended any thing at all. — Acts 

xiv. 

2. To transgress ; to violate ; as, to offend against 
the laws of society, the iaws of God, or the rules of 
civility or propriety. 

We have offended against the Lord already. —% Chron. xxviii. 


OF-FEND’ED, pp. or a. Displeased. 
OF-FEND/ER,7n. One that offends; one that violates 
any law, divine or human; a criminal ; a trespasser; 
a transgressor; one that does an injury. The mat 
who robs, steals, or commits an assault, is an of- 
Sender. 
OF-FEND/ING, ppr. or a. Displeasing; making an 
gry ; causing to stumble ; committing sin. 
OF-FEND/RESS, . A female that offends, Shak. 
OF-FENSE’,n. [L. offensus, offensa; It. offesa; Sp. 
ofensa; Fr. offense.] 
1. Displeasure ; anger, or moderate anger. He 
gave them just cause of offense; he took Ce 
2. Scandal; cause of stumbling, Christ is called 
a stone of stumbling and rock of affenge to both the 
* houses of Israel. Pa. viii. 
3. Any transgression of law, divine or human; a 
crime ; sin ; act of wickedncss or omission of duty. 
Christ was delivered for our gfeneee, and raised again for our 
Justification, — Rom. iv, 
4 An injury. 
I have given my opinion against the authority of two t 
but hope Without finer to their piste dtr pestle ‘ 
5, Attack; assault; as, a weapon of offense, « 
Richardson. 


Great 


6. Impediment. Matt. xvi, 
[This word, like expense, has, till of late, been 
spelled withac. It ought, however, to undergo the 
same change with ezpense, the reasons being the 
same; viz., that s must be used in ofensive asin ex- 
pensive, and is found in the Latin gffensio, and the 
reich offense. 
OF-FENSE/FJL, a. 
Not ee a 
OF-FENSE/LESS, a, Unoffending; innocent; in- 
offensive. Milton, ~ 
OF-F ZNS/IVE, @ ([Fr. offensif; It. offensivo; Sp. 
ofensivo. : 

1. Causing displeasure or some degree of anger; — 
displeasing. All sin is offensive to God ; rude behavior 
is offensive to men; good breeding forbids us to use 
offi.rsive words, 

2. Disgusting; giving pain or unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; disagreeable ; as, an offensive taste or smell; 
an offensive sight ; discordant sounds are offensive to 
the ear. 

3. Injurious. 


It ia an excellent opener for the liver, but offensive to the stom 
ach. ee ; an Bacon, 


Giving displeasure; injurious. 
Shak. 


4. Assailant; used in attack ; opposed to Deren- 
eIVE; as, an offensive weapon or engine. iMVilkins. 

5. Assailant; invading; making the first attack ; 
opposed to Derznsive; as, an gffensive war, 

A league offensive and defensive, is one that requires 
both or all parties to make war together against a 
Nation, and each party to defend the other in case.of 
being attacked. 


OF-FENS/IVE, x. The part of attacking; as, to act 


on the offensive. 


a 


OFF 


OFF 


OF-FENS/IVE-LY, adv. In a manner to give displeas- | OFFICE, (of’fis,) n. [Fr., from L. oficium; ob and 


ure ; as, language offensively harsh or sarcastic. 

2. Injuriously ; mischievously. Hooker. 

3. By way of invasion or first attack. The enemy 
was not in a condition to act offensively. 

4. Unpleasantly to the senses. 

OF-FENS/IVE-NESS, n. The quality that offends or 
displeases ; as, the offensiveness of rude language or 
behavior. 

2, Injuriousness ; mischief. 

3. Cause of disgust ; the quality that gives pa.n to 
the senses, or unpleasant sensations ; as, the offens- 
fveness of smell or taste. i 

OF/FER, v. t. [L. offero; ob and fero, to bring.] 

1, Literally, to bring-to or before ; hence, to present 
for acceptance or rejection ; to exhibit something that 
may be taken or received or not. He offered me a 
sum of money ; he oféred me his umbrella to defend 
me from the rain. 

The heathen women, under the Mogul, offer themselves to the 

flumes at the death of their husbands, Collier. 

2. To present in words ; to proffer; to make a pro- 


posal! to. 

I offer these three things. —2 Sam, xxiv. 

%. To present, as an act of worship ; to immolate ; 
to sacrifice ; often with up. 

Thou shalt every day a bullock as a sin-offering for atone- 

ment. — Ex, xxix. 

The one lainb shalt thou offer in the morning. — Ex. xxix. 

A holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, —1 Pet. ii, 

4. To present in prayer or devotion. 

Qfer to God thanksgiving. — Pa. 1. 

5. To bid, as a price, reward, or wages; as, to offer 
ten eagles fora ring; to offer a hundred dollars a year 
for a laborer ; to offer a salary. 

6. To present to the view or to the mind; as, ideas 
which sense or reflection offers to the mind. Locke. 

To offer violence; to assault; to attack or com- 
mence attack. 

OFFER, v.% To present itself; to be at hand. 
Th’ occasion offers, and the youth complies. Drylen. 

2. To present verbally ; to declare a willingness. 
Tle offered to accompany iia brother. 

3. To make an attempt. 

We came close to the shore, and offered to land. Bacon. 

Formerly with at. y 

I will not offer at that I can not master, [Obe.] 
CF’FER, «. [Fr. offre.] 

1. A proposal to be accepted or rejected ; presenta- 
tion to chcice. The prince made liberal offers, but 
they were rejected. 


Bacon, 


When offers are disdained, and love denied, Pope. 
2. First advance. 
Force compels this offer. Shak, 


3. The act of bidding a price, or the sum bid. By 
an offer, we manifest a desire to buy. When the 
seller declines accepting, he manifests that he thinks 
the offer not sufficient. 

4, Attempt ; endeavor; essay. 

It is in the of to maki 

Bein: pNaary gtecley Bok, 
That may be offered, 


OF’FER-A-BLE, a. 
Mountagu. 


OF’FER-ED, pp. ora. Presented for acceptance or re- 
jection ; presented in worship or devotion; immo- 
lated ; bid ; presented to the eye or the mind. 

OF’FER-ER, n. One that offers, one that sacrifices 
or dedicates in worship. Chapman. Hooker. 

OF’FER-ING, ppr. Presenting; proposing ; sacrific- 
ing . bidding ; presenting to the eye or mind. 

OF’FER-ING, x, That which is presented in divine 
service ; an animal ora portion of bread or corn, or 
of gold and silver, or other valuable articles, pre- 
sented to God as an atonement for sin, or as a return 
of thanks for his favors, or for other religious pur- 
pose ; a sacrifice ; an oblation. In the Mosaic econ- 
omy there were burnt-oferings, sin-offerings, peace- 
efftrings, trespass-offerings, thank-efferings, wave- 
eferings, and wood-offorings. Pagan nations also 
present res to their deities. Christ, by the of- 
fering of himself, has superseded the use of ull other 
@ferings, having made atonement for all men. 

No Pe shalt — his soul an qfering for sin, he shall see 
in —— 18, le , 

OF’FER-TO-RY, n. [Fr. offertoire. 

1. The act of offe ng, or the Ghee offered. [Lit- 
tle used, ] Bacon. Fell. 

+2, In the Roman Catholic church, an anthem chanted 
ora voluntary played on the organ during the offering 
and a part of the miss ; also, that part of the mass 
in rr the priest prepares the elements for conse- 
eration. 

3. In the church of England, certain sentences in 
the communion-office, read while the alms are col- 


lecting. Brande, 
OF’FER-TURE, x. Offer; proposal. [Wot used. 
&. Charles, 


OFF’-HAND, a, and adv. [off and hand.] Without 
hesitation or previous preparation. 


facio, to innke or do.) 

1. A particular duty, charge, or trust, conferred by 
public authority and for a public purpose ; an em- 
ployment undertaken by commission or authority 
from gayernment or those who administer it. Thus 
we speak of the office of secretary of state, of treas- 
urer, of a judge, of a sheriff; of a justice of the 
peace, &c. Offices are civil, judicial, ministerial, ex- 
ecutive, legislative, political, municipal, diplomatic, 
military, ecclesiastical, &c. 

2. A duty, charge, or trust, of a sacred nature, 
conferred by God hiinself ; as, the office of priest, in 
the Oid Testament ; and that of the apostles, in the 
New Testament. 

Inasmuch as I'am the apostle of the Gentiles, I magnify mine 

office. — Rom. xi. 

3. Duty or employment of a private nature ; as, 
the office of a midwife. Ez. i. 

4. That which is performed, intended, or assigned 
to be done, by a particular thing, or that which any 
thing is fitted to perform ; answering to duty in intel- 
ligent beings. We enjoy health when the several 
organs of the body perform their respective offices. 

In this experiment, the severul intervals of the teeth of the comb 

do the office of 50 many prisins. * Newton. 

5. Business ; particular employment, 

Hesperus, whose 0, is to brin, 
Twilight ‘upon enon - Milton, 

6. Act of good or ill voluntarily tendered ; usually 
poly good sense; as, kind offices ; offices of pity ; pious 
offices. 

7. Act of worship. Shak. 

8. Formulary of devotion. 

The Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, and the creed, isa 
very guod office for children if they are not fitted for more 
regular offices, Taylor, 

9. A house or apartment in which public officers 
and others transact business; as, the register’s of- 
Jice; a lawyer’s office. 

10. In architecture, a name given to the apartments 
in which the domestics discharge the several duties 
attached to the service of a house, as kitchens, pan- 
tries, &c. Guilt. 

11. In the canon law, a benefice which has no juris- 
diction annexed to it. Encyce. 

12. The person or persons intrusted with particular 
duties of a public nature. 


This ve [of quartermaster-general] not to have the dienosal 
of public money, except sinall occasional sums. Marshall, 


OF’/FICE, v. t To perform; to do; to discharge. 
Not used. Shak. 

OF’ FICE-BEAR-ER, n. One who holds office; used 
chiefly in the Presbyterian church. 

OF’ FI-CER, 2. A person commissioned or authorized 
to perform any public duty. Officers are civil, mili- 
tary, or ecclesiastical, There are great officers of 
state, and subordinate officers. Military and naval 
officers of the same grade usually take rank accord- 
ing to the dates of their commissions. Non-com- 
missioned officers are nominated by their captains, 
and appointed by the cuminanding officers of regi- 
ments, 

OF’FI-CER, »v. t. To furnish with officers ; to appoint 
officers over. 

Count Pulaski raised a leglonary corps, which he offcered prin- 


cipally with foreigners, * Marshall, 
OF’FI-CER-ED, pp. Furnished with officers. 
Addison. 


OF-FI/'CIAL, (-fish’al,) a. [Fr. officiel; from office.] 
|. Pertaining to an office or public trust. The sec- 
retary is engaged in official duties, 

2. Derived from the proper office or officer, or from 
the proper authority ; made or communicated by vir- 
tue of authority ; as, an oficial statement or report. 
We have official intelligence of the battle. 

3. Conducive by virtue of appropriate powers. 


The stomach and other parts official to natrition. gprs 
rown. 

OF-FI''CIAL, nz. An ecclesiastical judge appointed 
by a bishop, chapter, archdeacon, &c., with charge 
of the spiritual jurisdiction. Blackstone. 

In @ wider sense, a subordinate executive offi- 
cer or attendant. 

OF-FI/'CIAL-LY, adv. By the proper officer ; by vir- 
tue of the proper authority; in pursuance of the 
special powers vested ; as, accounts or reports of- 
Jicially verified or rendered ; letters officially commu- 
nicated ; persons officially notified. 

OF-FI''CIAL-TY, (-fish/al-te,) x. The charge or of- 
fice of an official. Ayliffe. 

OF-FI''CIATE, (-fish’ate,) v. i To act as an officer 
in his office ; to transact the appropriate business of 
an office or public trust. At this court the chief jus- 
tice officiated. 

The bishops and priesta officiate at the altar. Stillingflect, 


fe To perform the appropriate official duties of an- 

other. 

OF-FI''CIATE, v. t. To give in consequence of of- 
ce. 


The stars officiate ight. [Improper.] Milton. 


OGE 
OF-FI/'CI4-TED, pp. Given in consequence of ob 


ce. % 

2. Performed the duties of an office, or the office 
of another, 

OF-F{''CIA-TING, ppr. or a. Performing the appro- 
priate duties of an office; performing the office of 
another. 

OF-FIC’I-NAL, a. [Fr., from L, offcina, a shop.] 

Used in a shop, or belonging to it. Officinal druga, 
medicines, and simples, are such as are required to 
be constantly kept in the shops of apothecaries. 

Brande. 

OF-FI'/CIOUS, (-fish’us,) a, [L. oficiosus.] 

1, Kind; obliging; doing kind offices, 

Yet not to earth are those briglit luminaries 
Officious. Mitton. 

2. Excessively forward ia kindness; importunates 

ly interposing services. 
You are too oficious 
In her behalf that scorns your services, Shak, 


3. Busy ; intermeddling in affairs in which one 
has no concern. 
OF-FI//CIOUS-LY, adv. Kindly; 
care. 


with solicitous 


Let thy goats ofictously be nursed. Dryden, 
2. With importunate or excessive forwardness. 
Flattering crowds oficiously appear, 
To give themeelves, not you, a happy year. 
3. In a busy, meddling manner. 
OF-FI//CIOUS-NESS, n. Eagerness to serve ; usual 
ly, an excess of zeal to serve others, or improper for- 
wardness, interposing in affairs without being de 
sired, or with a disposition to meddle with the con- 
cerns of others. 


Dryden, 


2. Service. [Little meet) Brown. 
OFF’ING, n. [from of.] That part of the sea which 
is at a good distance from the shore, or at a compe- 


tent distance, where there is deep water, and no 
need of a pilot. We saw a ship in the offing. 
Mar. Dict. Eney 

OFF’/S€OUR-ING, n. [off and scour.] That which 
is scoured off ; hence, refuse; rejected matter; that 
which is vile or despised. Lam. iii. 1 Cor. iv. 

OFF’S€UM, n. Refuse ; offscouring; filth. 

OFF’SEUM, a. Refuse ; vile. Trans. of Boe. 

OFF/SET,n. [off and set.} A shoot; a sprout or 
bulb frum the roots of a plant. Locke, Ray. 

2. A flat surface or terrace on a hill-side. 

3. In architecture, £ horizontal ledge on the face ef 
a wall, formed by a diminution of the thickness of 
the wall. 

4. In surveying, a perpendicular Jet fall from the 
stationary lines to the hedge, fence, or extremity of 
an inclosure. 

5. In accounts, a sum, account, or valuo set of 
against another sum or account, as an equivalent, 

O. Wolcott, 
This is also written Sst-orr.] 

OFF’SET, v. t. Toset one account against another; 
to make the account of one party pay the demand 
another. Judge Sewall, 

OFF’/SET-STAFF, 7. A light rod, ten chains long, 
used by surveyors in making off-sets. Buchanan. 

OFF’SPRING, n. [off and spring.] A child or chile 
dren; a descendant or descendants, howéver re- 
mote from the stock. 4cts xvii, Rev, xxii. : 

2. Propagation ; generation. Hooker. 

3 Production of any kind. Denham, 

OF-FUS/€ATE, OF-FUS-€A/TION. See Osrus- 
CATE, OBFUSCATION. ; 

OFF/WARD, adv. [off and wand.] Leaning off, as 8 
ship on shore. 

OFT, adv. [Sax. oft; Sw. ofta; Dan. ofte.} 

Often ; frequently ; not rarely. It was formerly 
used in prose, and may be so used still, but Is more 
generally used in poetry. 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends, Pope, 


OFT’EN, (of’n,) adv.: comp. OrtENER; superl, Orts 
ENEST. (Sax, oft; Goth. ufta.] 4 
Frequently ; many times; not seldom. Addison, 
OFT’EN, (of’n,) a. Frequent. [Jmproper.] 
OFT’ EN-COM-ER, n. One who comes frequently. 


Taylor. 
OFT’EN-NESS, (of’n-ness,) n. Frequency. [Vot 
used. Hooker. 


OFT’/EN-TIMES, (of’n-timz,) adv. [often and times.) 
Frequently ; often; many bia 


2 fooker. Atterbury. 
OFT’TIMES, adv. [oft and times.] Frequently ; oft- 
en. Milton, 
OG. See Ocrs. 


OG-DO-AS/TIEH, (-as’tik,) n. [Gr. oydoos, eighth, 
and s:x0s, a verse, 

A poem of eight lines. [Little used.] Selden. 

O-GEE’, (0-jé’,) n. [Fr. ogive, augive.} 

1. In architecture, molding consisting of two 
members, the one concave, the other convex, or of a 
round and a hollow, somewhat like an S. 

Gloss. of Archit. 

2. In gunnery, an ornamental molding in the 


shape of an 8, used on guns, mortars, and howit 
zers. Cyc 
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)G-GA-NI''TION, (-nish’un,) 2 [L. obgannio, ogga- 
nio, to growl.] 

“the murmuring of a dog; a grumbling or snarl- 
ing. [Vot used.] Mountagu, 
OG'HAM, n. A particular kind of stenography, or 

writing in cipher, practiced by the ancient Irish. 
Astle. Brande, 
GIVE, (d/jiv,) n. In architecture, a term used by 
- French architects to denote the Gothic vault, with 
its ribs and cross springers, &c. Guilt. 
5/GLE, (6’gl,) v. t. [from D. oog, the eye, Sax. eag, 
L. oculus, See Eve.] 
To view with side glances, as in fondness, or with 
a design to attract notice. 


And ogling all their audience, then they speak, Dryden, 
D/GLE, 2. A side glance or look. Addison, 
5/GLER, z. One that ogles. Addison. 


O'GLING, ppr. Viewing with side glances. 
O/GLING, n, The act of viewing with side glances. 
6G/LI-O, (3/le-o ;) now written Oxro, which see. 
O/GRE, (6’gur,) m [Fr. ogre.] 

An poseany monster or hideous -giant of fairy 
tales, who lived on human beings. Arabian Nights. 

O'GRESS, 2. A female ogre. 

O/GRESS, n. In heraldry, a cannon-ball of a black 
color. Ashmole, 

A black roundel. — E. H. Barker.] 

O-GYG'I-AN, a. Pertaining to Ogyges, the most an- 
cient monarch in Greece, and to a great deluge in 
Attica in his days. 

2. Of great and dark antiquity. Lempriere. 

’ OH, ezclam. denoting surprise, pain, sorrow, or anx- 
lety. 

OIL, 2. [Sax. el. It seems to be named from its in- 
fiainmability, for elan is to kindle, and to oil; 
hence, analan, to anneal ; eled, fire ; Dan. ild, whence 
the name of Hildebrand, Dan. Ildebrarid, firebrand ; 
D. oly; G. oel; Sw. olja; Dan. olie; Fr, huile; It. 
olio; L. oleum; Gr. ehacov ; W. olew; Ir. ola; Arm. 
Sp. and Port. ae.) 

An unctuous substance expressed or drawn from 
various animal and vegetable substances. The dis- 
tinctive characters of oil are inflammability, fluidity, 
and insolubility in water. Oils are fixed and greasy, 
fixed and essential, and volatile and essential. They 
have a smooth feel, and most of them have little 
taste or smell, Animal oil is found in all animal 
substances. Vegetable oils are produced by expres- 
sion, infusion, or distillation. _ Encyc. Nicholson. 

Oil of vitriol; sulphuric acid. 

Oil of wine ; a name given to two oils obtained by 
the action of sulphuric acid on alcohol. Etherec! oii 
of wine is enanthic ether. Grcham. 

OIL, v. t. To smear or rub over with oil ; to lubricate 
with oil ; to anoint with oil. Wotton. Swift. 

OIL/-BAG, x. A bag, cyst, or gland in animals con- 
taining oil. 

OIL/-€AKE, n. A cake or mass of compressed flax- 
seed from which oil has been extracted. 

led m. Cloth oiled or painted for covering 

oors. 

OIL'-€56L-OR, n. A color made by grinding a color- 
ing substance in oil. Boyle. 

OIL’ED, pp. or a. Smeared or anointed with oil. 

Huloet. 

OIL’ER, x. One who deals in oils ; formerly, one who 
dealt in oils and pickles. ? 

OIL!-GAS, n. Inflammable gas procured from oil, 
and used for lighting streets and apartments in build- 


ings. 
OIL'I-NESS, n, Thequality of being oily ; unctuous- 
mess; greasiness ; a quality approaching that of oil. 


Bacon. Arbuthnot. 
OIL/ING, ppr. Smearing or anointing with oil. 
OIL’-MAN, nr. One who deals in oils. Johnson. 


OIL/-NUT, x The butternut of North America. 
Carver. 
2. A North American shrub, Hamiltonia oleifera 
of Muhlenberg. 
OIL!-NUT, jn 
OIL/-TREE, { 
cured castor-oil. 
’ OIL'-PAINT-ING, 2, 
colors. 
2. A picture painted in oil-colors. 
OIL/-SHOP, nz. A shop where oils are sold. 
OIL’Y, a. Consisting of oil; containing oil; having 
the qualities of oil; as, oily matter or substance. ~ 
Bacon, 
2. Resembling oil ; as, an oily appearance. 

3. Fatty ; greasy. . 
OIL/Y-GRAIN, n A plant, sesame or sesamum, 
which see. Miller. 
OIL’Y-PALM, zn. A palm-tree of the genus Eleis, 

from the fruit of which palm oil is obtained. 
P. Cye. 
OINT, v. t. [Fr. oindre, int; Sp. and Port. untar. 
' The French oindre is formed from the L. ungo, like 
joindre, from jungo.] 4 
To anoint; to smear with an unctuous substance. 
They oint their naked limbs with mothered oil. Dryden. 
OINT’ED, pp. Anointed; smeared with aon oily or 
greasy matter. 


A plant, a species of Ricinus, the 
Palma Christi, from which is pro- 
Fam. of Plants. Encyc. 
The art of painting in oil- 


OLE 


OINT'ING, o Anointing. 

OINT’/ MEN > % Unguent; any soft, unctuous sub- 
stance or compound, used for smearing, particular'y 
the body or a diseased part, 

OIS'A-NITB, x. The same mineral with Aratass, 
which see, Duna. 
OKE, x, An Egyptian and Turkish weight, equal to 
about two pounds and three quarters, English avoir- 

dupois weight. Eton. 

O/KER. See Ocuen 

O'’KRA,) 2. An annual plant, Hibiscus esculentus, 

0/KRO, whose green pods, abounding in_nutri- 
tious mucilage, are much used in the West Indies, 
&c., for soups or pickles, Farm. Encyc. P. Cyc. 

OLD, a, [Sax. eald; G. alt; D. oud; Dan. elde, old 
a 


2, 

ge tas far in years or life; having lived be- 
yond the middle period, or rather toward the end of 
life, or toward the end of the ordinary term of living ; 
applied to animals or plants ; as, an old man; an old 
age; an old camel or horse; an old tree. This ad- 
jective is placed after the noun that designates the 
time lived. 

Abraham was seventy-five years old when he departed from 

Haran, —Gen. xii. 

= Having been long made or used ; decayed by 
time ; as, an old garment; an old house. 

3. Being of long continuance; begun long ago; 
as, an old acquaintance. 

4, Having been long made ; not new or fresh; as, 
old wine. 

5. Being of a former year’s growth ; not of the last 
crop; as, old wheat ; old hay. 

6. Ancient; that existed in former ages; as, the 
old inhabitants of Britain ; the old Romans. 

7 Of any duration whatever; as, a year old; 
seven years old. How old art thou? 

8. Subsisting before something else. He built a 
new house on the site of the old one. The old law 
is repealed by the new. 

9, Long practiced. He is grown old in vice. He 
is an old offender. 

10. That has been long cultivated ; as, old land; 
an old farm ; opposed to new land, land lately cleared 
and cultivated. America, 

11. More than enough; great. 

If a man were porter of heligate, he should have old wrning of 

the key. . 

12. In vulgar language, crafty ; canning. 

ne old; long ago; from ancient times ; as, in pees 


ou. Te 
We apply old chiefly to things subject to decay. 
We never say, the old sun; or an old mountain. 
Sgriucgeu m. Advanced years; the Jatter period of 
ire, 
OLD BACH’E-LOR, nz. An unmarried man some- 
what advanced in years, 
OLD/EN, a. Old; ancient. Shak. 
OLD/ER, a. comp. More old. 

GLD/EST, a. superl. Most old. 
OLD-FASH/ION-ED, a. Formed according to obso- 
lete fashion or custom ; as, an old-fashioned dress. 

Old-fashioned men of wit. Addison. 
OLD-GEN’TLE-MAN-LY, a. Pertaining to an old 
gentleman, or like one.- 
OLD/ISH, a, Somewhat old. Sherwood. 
OLD MAID,2. An unmarried female, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. © 
GOLD/NESS, 2. Old age; an advanced state of life or 
existence ; as, the oldness of a man, of an elephant, 
or a tree. 
2. The state of being old, or of a long continuance ; 
as, the oldness of a building or a garment. 
3. Antiquity ; as, the oldness of monuments, 
OLD-RED-SAND/STONE, z. In geology, a series of 
red sandstone rocks, lying below the coal formation. 
OLD/-STYLE. See Styiz. Brande, 
OLD gTEST’A-MENT, ». That part of the Bible 
Wwiaeh contains the collected works of the inspired 
writers previous to Christ. Brande, 
OLD/WIFE, 2. A contemptuous name for an old 
prating woman. 1 Tim. iv. 

2. A fish of the wrasse kind, or genus Labrus, 
and another of the genus Balistes. Encyc. 
O-LE-AG/IN-OUS, a. [L. oleaginus, from oleum, oil.] 

Having the qualities of oil ; oily ; unctuous. 


Arbuthnot. 
O-LE-AG/IN-OUS-NESS, 2, Oiliness. Boyle. 

O-LE-AN/DER, n. A plant of the genus Nerium, the 
rosebay or South Sea rose; a beautiful evergreen 
shrub with flowers in clusters, of a fine color, but of 
an indifferent smell. The plant, especially the bark 


of the root, is medicinal, and of course poisonous. 


Encyc. Loudon. 
O-LE-AS/TER, x. [L., from olea, the olive-tree.] 
A shrub or tree of the genus Eleagnus, much re- 


sembling the olive. Partin, 
6’/LE-ATE, 2. A compound of oleic acid with a sali- 
fiable base. Chevreul. 
O/LE-FI-ANT, a2. [L. oleo, olfucio.] 
Olefiant gas is a compound of two equivalents of 
carbon, and two of hydrogen. It was discovered in 
1796. It is colorless, tasteless, and combustible. 


OLL 


Olefiant fr is 20 called from its property of form— 
5 Bd oe chlorine a compound resembling oil, 

O/LE-I€, a. [from oi.] The oleic acid is obtained 
i a soap made by digesting hog’s lard in potash 
lye. rend, 

poet cacao @ Producing oil; as, oleferoue 
seeds, 

6/LE-IN, x. The thin, oily part of fats. 

Q-LE-OM’E-TER, zn. and yerpoy.] 

An instrument to ascertain the weight and purity 
of oil. This term should have been ExzometEr,. 
from Gr. edatvv, oil, &c. 

O/LE-ON,s. A peculiar liquid obtained by the distil- 
lation of a mixture of oleic acid and lime, 

O-LE-O-RES'IN, vr. A natural mixture of a terebin- 
thinate oil and a resin, 


O-LE-O-SA€’EHA-RUM, wn. A mixture of oll and 


sugar. More properly, EczosaccHaRnum, i ., 
6’'LE-GSE, T 
O/LE-OUS, |% [7 oleosus) 


Oily. [Litee used.] Ray. 
OL-E-RA’CEOUS, ponen) a ([L. overaceus, from: 
olus, oleris, pot-herbs. } 

Pertain)ng to pot-herbs ; of the nature or qualities: 
of herbs for enn Lee. Brown. 
OL-FA€T"', v. t. [L. olfacto, olfacio, oleo, to amell,. 

and facio, to make.] 
To smeil; used in burlesque, but not otherwise: 
authorized. ludibras. 
OL-FA€T’O-RY, a. ae olfacto, supra. } é 
Pertaining to emelling ; having the sense of smell- 
ing ; as, olfactory nerves. Locke. 


G.93 
O-LIB’A-NUM,}n. [Are _ | ¢ lubanon; with the 
OL'LBAN, Ow 


adjective al, the, corrupted into ol. The word signi- 
fies, then, frankincense, and-it is 80 named from its 
whiteness. ] 

An inspissated sap obtained from the tree called 
Boswellia serrata. It is in semi-transparent globules. 
of a pink color, brittle, and adhesive when warm: 
its taste is bitterish,-somewhat pungent, and arto- 
matic. It burns for a long time, with an agreeable 
odor, and a steady, clear light, and is the frankin- 
cense (thus) uf the ancients. fy is not easily extin- 
guished. It is brought from Central India. In Ara. 
bia, luban is applied to benzoin, which is generally. 
used for incense, and oliban is called eandur, whence 
Gr. xovdpus. In medicine it is used in fumigations ar 
a resolvent. Fourcroy. Encyc. 

OL/ID-OUS, a. {L. olidus, from oleo, to smeli.] 
Fetid ; having a strong, disagreeable smell. [Zit- 
tle used.] : si Boyle. Broun 
OL-I-GAR€H’AL, a, [See Oxrrcarcny.] Per- 
OL-I-GAREH’I€-AL,} taining to oligarchy, or gov- 
ernment by a few. Burke. 
OL'I-GAR€H-Y,n. [Gr odcyupxta 5 vAcyos, few, and 
apxn, Tule. 

A form of government in which the supreme pow- 

er is placed in a few hands; a species of a 


iT 
OL LeIsMie, i a. [Gr. odtytsos, least.] 
Specular iron ore, presenting a steel-gray color and: 
a brilliant luster when in crystals. Dana. 
O/LI-O, xn. [It., from Sp. olla; Port. olka, a dish of 
meat boiled or stewed ; L. olla, a pot.] 
1. A mixture ; a medley. _ Dryden. 
2. A miscellany; a collection of various pieces ;, 
applied to musical collections. 
OL/I-TO-RY, «. [L. olitor, a gardener, from olus, pot- 
herbs. 
Bolenxine to a kitchen-garden ; as, olitery seeds. 
. Evelyn. 
Tt may perhaps be used as a es 
OL-L-VA'CEOUS, a. [from L. oliva, olive.] be 
Of the color of the olive ; olive-green ; green mixed 


with brown. Lindley. Pennant. 
OL-I-VAS'TER, a, [Fr. oliv&tre, from L. oliva, olive.} 
Of the color of the olive; tawny. Bacon. 


OL/IVE, n. [L. oliva, from olea, un olive-tree; Fr, 
olive; Gr. ehaca. See O11.] 
A plant or tree of the genus Olea, the emblem of 
peace. The common olive-tree grows in warm cli- 
mates, and rises to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet, having an upright stera with numerous branches, 
This tree is much cultiva ed, in the south of Europe, 
for its fruit, also called the olive, from which is ex- 
pressed the olive oil, and which 1s used also for pick- 
les. Brande. + 
OL/IVE-BRANCH, z. A branch of the olive-tree; 
the emblem of peace. 

OL/IV-ED, a. Decorated with olive-trees. Warton. 
OL’I-VEN-ITE, n. An olive-green ore of copper, con~ 
taining arsenic acid. : Dana. 
OL/IVE-YARD, n. An inclosure or piece of ground 

in which olives.are cultivated. Exod xxiif. 
OL'T-VILE, » A t gare amylaceous or crystalline 

substance obtained from the gum of the olive tree. 
OL’I-VIN, )x. [from olive.] A variety of Chryso- 
OL’I-VINE, } lite, which see. Dana. ° 
OL/LA, n. An olio, 
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OL/LA-PO-DRI'DA, xn. [Sp.] A favorite Spanish 
dish, consisting of a mixture of all kinds of meat 
chopped fine, and stewed with vegetables. Hence, 
the term is used metaphorically, fur any incongruous 
mela: ge. 
OL/O-GRAPH. See Horocrarn. 
O-LYM’/PI-AD, n. [L. Olympias; Gr. O\vprtas, from 
_Odvpros, Olympus, 2 mountain of Macedonia. 
.* A period of four years reckoned from one celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games to another, and constitut- 
| ing an important epoch in history and chronology. 
’ The first Olympiad commenced-776 years before the 
birth of Christ, and 23 years before the foundation of 
Rome. The computation by Olympiads ceased at the 
three hundred and sixty fourth Olympiad, i tho year 
440 of the Christian era. Encyc. Am. 
O-LYM’'PI-AN, a. Pertaining to Olympus ; or to Olym- 
pia, a town in Greece. 

Olympic games, or Olympics ; solemn games among 
the ancient Greeks, dedicated to Olympian Jupiter, 
and celebrated once in four years at Olympia. [See 
Ovrmrian.] 

SMBEE? j n. [Fr.,from Sp. hombre, man, L. homo.] 

A game at cards, borrowed from the Spaniards, 
usually played by three persons, though sometimes 

two or five. Encyc. 

OM-BROWM’E-TER, n. [Gr. pn pos, rain, and psrpor, 
ape: 

A machine or instrument to measure the quantity 
of rain that falls; a rain-gauge. Brande. 

O-ME/GA,n. (Gr., great O.] 

Tho name of the last letter of the Greek alphabet, 
as Alpha, A, is the first. Hence, in Scripture, Alpha 
and Omega, denotes the first and the last, the begin- 
ning and the ending. Rev. 

OM’E-LET, n. [Fr. omelette.] 

A kind of pancake or fritter made with eggs and 
other ingredients. Brande. 
O'MEN, n. [L. omen; but, according to Varro, it was 
originally osmen, that which is uttered by the mouth, 
denoting wish or vow, and with him agree Festus 
and Nonius, says Vossius, Another author derives 
the word from the Heb. t3y, an augur. Cicero as- 
signs to the word the same origin as Varro. ** Voces 
hominum, que vocent omina.’? But the word came 

afterward to denote things rather than words. ] 

A sign or indication of some future event ; @ prog- 
Nostic. Superstition and ignorance multiply omens; 

\ philosophy and truth reject all omens, except such as 

| may be called causes of the events. Without a mira- 
cle, how can one event be the omen of anvuther with 
which it has no connection? 

O/MEN-ED, a. Containing an omen or prognoneles 


ope, 
O-MEN’TUM, x. [L.] In anatomy, the caul or epip- 
loon ; a membranaceous covering of the bowels, at- 
tached to the stomach, and lying on the anterior sur- 
face of the intestines. Forsyth. Brande. 
O/MER, 2. sae A Hebrew measure, the tenth of 
an epha. od, Xvi. 36. 
OM-I-LET’I€-AL, a. [Gr. optAnrexos.] 
Affable; polite; gifted in conversation. [Wot in 
cat Farinudon. 
OM’IN-ATE, v. & [L. ominor, from omen.] 
To presage; to foreshow; to foretoken. [ Little 
weed. Decay of Prety. 
OM/‘IN-ATE, v. i, To foretoken. 
OM-IN-A’/TION, x. A foreboding ; a presaging ; prog- 
nostic, a used. ] Brown 
OM’IN-OUS, a. [L. ominosus.] 
1. Foreboding or presaging evil; indicating a fu- 
ture evil event ; inauspicious. 
In the heathen worship of God, a sacrifice without a heart was 
accounted ominous. South. 
2 Foreshowing or exhibiting signs of good. 
he had a ominous name to have op eee 
Th. 


nothing follow 
OM/IN-OUB-LY, adv. With good or bad omens. 
Fotherby. 


OM’IN-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of mee omin- 


ous. urnet. 
Q-MIS’SI-BLE, «. ee omissus, See Omit.] 
That may be omitted. Parkhurst. 


O-MIS/SION, (o-mish/un,) x. [Fr., from L. omiseio, 
from omitto, omissus, 

1. Neglect or failure to do something which a per- 
son had power to do, or which duty required to be 
done, Omission may be innocent or criminal; inno- 
eent when no duty demands performance, but crim- 
inal when duty is neglected. 

* ‘The most natural division of all offenses ls into those of omission 
and those of commission. , Addison, 

2. A leaving out; neglect or failure to insert or 

. mention ; as, the omission of a word or clause. 
O-MIS/SIVE, a. Leaving out. 
O-MIS/SIVE-LY, adv. By leaving out. 
O-MIT’,. t. [L. omitto ; 0b and mitto, to aol 

1. To leuve, pass by, or neglect ; to fail or forbear 
to do or to use ; as, to omit an opportunity of writing. 
aletter. To omit known duty is criminal. 

-2. To leave out ; not to insert or mention ; as, to 
,@mit an important word in a deed ; to om invidious 


OMP 


compnrisons ; to omit a passage in reading or tran- 
on 
O-MIT’/TANCE; x. Forbearance ; neglect. [Wot used.] | 
Shak. 
O-MIT’TED, pp. Neglected ; passed by ; left out. 
O-MIT’TING, ppr. Neglecting or failing to do or use ; 
ssing by ; leaving out. 
OMNIBUS, mn. [L. plural dative, for all, from omnis, 
al 


covered vehicle, commonly a large carriage with 
seats running lengthwise, used for conveying passen- 
gers a short distance, in a city, or from village to vil- 
lage, or from a city to its cnvirons. 
OM-NI-FA/RI-OUS, a. [Low L. omnifarius. 
Of all varieties, forms, or kinds. entley. 
OM-NIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. omnifer; o:nrnis, all, and 


ero, to bear.] 
All-bearing ; producing all kinds, Dict. 
OM-NIF’I€, a. [L. omnis, all, and facto, to make.] 
All-creating. 
Thou deep, peace! 
Said then th’ omnfjic word, your discord end. Milton. 


OM/NI-FORM, a. [L. omnis, all, and forma, form.] 
Having every form or shape. Dict. 
OM-NI-FORM’I-TY, x. The quality of having every 


form. More. 
OM-NIG/EN-OUS, a. [L. omnigenus ; omnis, all, ev- 
ery, and genus, kind.] 
Consisting of all kinds. Dict. 
OM-NI-PAR’LTY, 2. [L. omnis, all, and par, equal.] 
General equality. White. 


OM-NI-PER-CIP/I-ENCE, x. [L. omnis and percipi- 
ens, perceiving. } 
Perception of every thing. More. 
OQM-NI-PER-CIP‘I-ENT, a. Perceiving every thing. 
More. 
OM-NIP’/O-TENCE, ) 2. [L. omnipotens; omnis, all, 
OM-NIP/O-TEN-CY, and potens, powerful. } 

1. Almighty power; unlimited or infinite power; 
a word in strictness applicable only to God. Hence 
it is sometimes used for Gop, The works of creation 
demonstrate the omnipotence of God. 


Will Omnipotence neglect to save 
The suffering virtue of the wise and brave? Pope. 


2. Unlimited power over particular things ; as, the 
omnipotence of love. 

OM-NIP/O-TENT,a. [Supra.] Almighty ; posseseing 
unlimited power ; all-powerful. The Being that can 
create worlds must be omnipotent, y 

2. Having unlimited power of a particular kind; 
as, omnipotent Jove. Shak. 

OM-NIP/O-TENT-LY, adv. 


OM-NI-PRES’ENCE, 2. 
present. ] 
Presence in every place at the same time; un- 
bounded or universal presence ; ubiquity. Omni- 
resence is an attribute peculiar to God. 
oM-NI-PRESENT, a. Present in all places at the 
esent Jehovah. 


With almighty power, 
Young. 
(lL. omnis and presens, 


same time; ubiquitary ; as, the omni, 


OM-NI-PRE-SEN’/TIAL, (-zen’/shal,) a. Implying 
universal presence. South. 
n. [L. omnis, all, and ascientia, 


OM-NIS/CIEN-CY, knowledge. 

The quality of knowing al} things at once; uni- 
versal knowledge ; knowledge unbounded or infinite. 
Omniscience is an attribute peculiar to God. 

OM-NIS’CIENT, a. Having universal knowledge or 
knowledge of all things; infinitely knowing; all- 
seeing ; as, the omniscient God. 

OM-NIS/CIENT-LY, adv. By omniscience. 

OM-NIS/CIOUS, a, [L. omnis, all, and scio, to know.] 

All-knowing. [Not used. ] Hakewill. 

OM’NI-UM, x. [L. omnis, all. : 

The aggregate of certain portions of different stocks 
in the public funds; @ word im use among dealers in 
the English stocks. 

Omnium denotes all the particulars included in the 
contract between government and the public for a 


loan. Cyc. 
OM’NI-UM-GAFTH’/ER-UM, nz. 


OM-NIS’/CIENCE, j 


A cant name for a 
miscellaneous collection of things or persons. 
Selden. 
OM-NIV/A-GANT, a. [L. omnis and vagor.] 
Wandering any where and every where. 
OM-NIV’O-ROUS, a. [L. omnivorous ; omnis, all, and 
vero, to eat.] ; 
All-devouring ; eating every thing indiscriminately 
Burke. 


OM'O-PLATE, x, [Gr. wpos, shoulder, and xAurvs, 
broad. 
The shoulder blade or scapula, 


-| OM/PHA-CINE, (om‘fa-sin,) a, [Gr. dudaxtvos, from 


opougt, unripe fruit.] 

Pertaining to or expressed from unripe fruit. 
Omphacine oil, or omphacine, is a viscous brown 
juice extracted from green olives. With this the 
wrestlers in the ancient gymnastic exercises used 
to anoint their bodies. ‘ neyc. 

OM’/PHA-CITE, xn. A variety of augite of a pale 
leek-green color. Dana. 
OM-PHAL’I€, a4. [Gr. ondados, the navel.] 

Pertaining to the navel. ~ Asiat. Res. 


ON 


OM/PHA-LO-CELE, xn. [Gr. oppadog, navel, and 
xnAn, tumor.] 
A rupture at the navel. Coze, 
OM-PHA-LOP’/SY-€HITE, n. [Gr. opgados, the navel, 
and Woxn, spirit.] 
One of a sect which pretended to derive pleasure 
from sitting with their eyes fixed on the navel. 


Bib. Repos. 2, 249. 
OM-PHA-LOP’TER, } ». [Gr. op@ados, navel, and 
OM-PHA-LOP’TI€, omrckos, optic.) 

An optical glass that is convex on both sides; 
commonly called a conver lens. Hutton, 
OM-PHA-LOT’O-MY, x, ([Gr. ougados, the navel, 

and réprw, to cut. 

The operation of dividing the navel-string. 
O'/MY, a. Mellow; as land. [Wotinuse.] Ray. 
ON, prep. [G. an; D. aan; Goth. ana: Gr. avw; Le 

in; Gr. ev. The Sax. in is our in, and un is a nega- 
tive ; but probably all these words are radically the 
same. The primary sense of the verb from which 
these words must be derived, is to pass, to approach, 
to come to, or to meet. Hence, they denote near- 
ness, closeness, or contiguity, and from meeting the 
Latin in and the English un have their power of 
negation or opposing. ] 

1. Being in contact with the surfac® or upper part 
of a thing and supported By it; placed or lying in 
contact with the surface ; as, my book is on the table; 
the table stands on the floor; the house rests on its 
foundation : We lie on a bed, or stand on the earth. 

2. Coming or falling to the surface of any thing ; 
as, rain falls on the earth. 


Whosoever shall full on this etone, shall be broken. — Matt. xxi. 


3. Performing or acting by contact with the sur- 
face, upper part, or outside of any thing; as, to play 
on a harp, a violin, or a drum. 

4, Noting addition ; as, heaps on heaps; mischief 
on mischief; Joss‘on loss, 

5. At or near. When we say a vessel is on shore, 
we mean that she is aground ; but when we say,a 
fleet or a ship is on the American coast, or an isle is 
situated on the coast of England, we mean only that 
it is near the coast. So we say, on each side stands 
an armed man, that is, at or near each side. 

So we say, Philadelphia is situated on the Dela- 
ware; Middlebury is on the Otter Creek; Guilford 
stands on the Sound ; that is, near the river or sound, 
instead of on the bank, side, or shore. 

6. It denotes resting for support ; as, to depend on, 
to rely on; hence, the ground of any thing; as, he 
will covenant on certain considerations or condi- 
tions; the considerations being the support of the 
covenant. 

7. At or in the time of ; as, on the Sabbath we ab- 
stain from labor. We usually say, ef the hour, cz or 
‘in the day, in or on the week, month, or year. 

8. At the time of, with some reference to cause OP 
motive. On public occasions, the officers appear in 
full dress or uniform. 

9. It is put before the object of some passion, with 
the sense of toward or fur. Have pity or compassion 
on him. 

10. At the peril of, or for the safety of. 
Hence, on thy life. Dryden, 


ll. Denoting a pledge or engagement, or put he- 
fore the thing pledged. He affirmed or promised on 
his word, or on his honor. ; 

12. Noting imprecation or invocation, or coming 
to, falling, or resting on. Onus be all the blame. 

His blood be on us, and on our children, — Matt, xxvil. 


13. In consequence of, or immediately after. On 
the ratification of the treaty, the armies were dis- 
banded. 

14. Noting part, distinction, or opposition ; as, on 
one side and on the other. On our part, expect 
punctuality. 

On the way, on the road, denote proceeding, trav- 
eling, journeying, or making progress. 

On the alert; in a state of vigilance or activity. 

On high; in an elevated place ; sublimely. 

On fire; in a state of burning, or inflammation ; 
and metaphorically, in a rage or passion. 

On a sudden ; suddenly. é 

On the wing; in flight ; flying ; metaphorically, de- 
parting. 

On it, ont, is used for of it. I heard nothing on’t, 

The gamester bas a poor trade on’t. [This use is 
now vulgar.] 

Upon is used in the snme sense with on, often with 
elegance, and frequently without necessity or advan. 
tage. 

ON, adv. Zorward, in progression; as, move onj 
0 OR. 
2 2. Forward, in succession, From father to son, 
from the son to the grandson, and so on. 

3, In continuance ; without interruption or ceas- 
ing; as, sleep on, take your ease; say on; sing onj 
Write on. 

4, Adhering; not off; as in the phrase, “ He is 

- neither ‘on nor off,” that is, he is not steady; he in 
irresolute. 

5. Attached to the body ; as, his clothes are not on. 
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ONE 


Fo put on ; to attach to the body, as clothes or arms, 
On, when it expresses contact with tho surface of 
a thing, is opposed to Unnrr, Orr, or WitHin, and 
when it expresses contact with the side of a thing, is 
opposed to Orr. 
On is sometimes used as an exclamation, or rather 
as a command to move or proceed, some verb being 
understood ; as, cheerly on, courageous friends; that 
is, go on, move on. 

ON/A-GER, n, [L.] The wild ass, Equus Asinus,a 
soliped pachydermatous mammal, originally inbabit- 
ing the great deserts of Central Asia, and still found 
there in its wild state. 

6’NAN-ISM, n. [from Onan, in Scripture.] The crime 
of self-pollution. 

ONCE, (wuns,) adv. [from one. So D. eens, from een, 
and G. einst, from ein, one.} 

1, One time. 
Trees that bear mast are fruitful but once in two years. Bacon, 


2. One time, though no more. The mind once 
tainted with vice is prone to grow worse and 
worse, 

3. At one former time ; formerly. 

My soul had once some foolish fondness for thee ; 

But hence 'tia gone, Addison. 

4 At the same point of time ; not gradually. 


At once the winds arise, 
The thunders roll. Dryden. 
Mt once; at the same time; as, they all moved gt 
once; hence, when it refers to two or more, the sense 
is, together, as one. 
This hath all its force at once, on tho first impression, Atterbury. 


Once is used as a noun, when preceded by this or 
that; as, this once, that once. 

ONCE, (ons,) ». [Fr.] Felis Uncia, a digitigrade, 
carnivorous mammal, of the cat kind. It has a long 
tail, and a whitish body, covered with irregular, 
simple, black spots, It inhabits Persia. 

ON DIT, (on'dé,) [Fr.] They say, or it is said ; 
hence, a flying rumor. 

ONE, (wun,) a [Sax. an, en; D. con; G. cin; Sw. 
en; Dan. en or con; Ice. einn; W.unor yn; L, unus; 
Gr. tv; It. and Sp. uno: Port. hum; Fr. un; Arn. 
unaen; Ir. an, con.] 

1. Single in number; individual; as, one man; 
ene book. There is one sun only in our system of 
planets. 

2. Indefinitely, some or any. You will one day re- 
pent of your folly. But, in this phrase, one day is 
equivalent to some future time 

3. It follows any. 

When any one heareth the word of the kingdom. — Matt. xiil. 


4, Different; diverse ; opposed to AnotuER It is 
one thing to promise, and another to fulfill. 

5. It is used with another, to denote mutuality or 
reci jon. Be kind and assist one another. 

6. ft is used with another, to denote average or 
mean proportion. The coins, one with another, weigh 
@even penny weight each. 

7. One of two; opposed to OTtHER. 

Aak from one side of heaven to the other. — Deut. tv, 

& Single by union; undivided ; the same. 


The church is therefore one, though the members may be many. 
Pearson. 


9. Single in kind; the same. 
One plague was on you all and on your lords. — 1 Sam. iv. 
One day; om a certain or particular day, referring 


to time past. 
One day when Phebe fair 
With all her band was following the chase, Spenser. 

&. Referring to future time ; at a future time, in- 
definitely, [See Owe, No. 2.] 

All one: just the same ; as, it is all one what course 
you take, 

At one; in union; in agreement or concord. 

The king resolved to keep Ferdinand and Philip at one with 

themselves, Bacon. 

Jn one; in union; in one united body. 

One, like many other adjectives, is used without a 
mouh, and is to be considered as a substitute for 
some noun understood. Let the men depart one by 
one; count them one by one; every one has his pecu- 
liar habits; we learn of one another, that is, we 
learn, one of us learns of another. 3 

In this use, as a substitute, one may be in the plu- 
ral; as, the great ones of the earth ; they came with 
their little ones. 

It aleo denotes union, a united body. 


Ye are all one tn Christ Jesus. — Gal, fil. 


,, .One o'clock; one hour of the clock, that is, as sig- 
sified or represented by the clock. 

One is used indefinitely fcr any person; as, one 
sees; one knows; after the rrench manner, on vuvit. 
Our ancestors used mar in this manner; man sees ; 
man knows; “ man brohte,” maz brought, that is, they 
brought. [Sazon.] é : 

This word we havé received from the Latin, 
through the Italian and French. The same word, 
from our Saxon ancestors, we write An, 
ONE'-ARCH-ED, (wun/archt,) a. Having one arch, 


ONS 


ONE’-BER-RY, (wun/ber-ry,) m An herb of the 
genus Paris ; true love, Fam. of Plants, 
ONE!-EY-ED, (wun/ide,) 4. Having one eye only. 
Dryden. 


O-NET-RO-€RIT’IC, x. [Gr. ovetpoxpireKxos ; ove:pov, 
, adream, and xpirixos, discerning. ] 

An interpreter of dreams ; one who Judges what 
is signified by dreams, VW7arburton. Addison. 
O-NEI-RO-ORIT’IES, x. pl. The act of interpreting 
dreams. Warburton. 
O-NEY-RO-€RIT'IE, a. Pertaining to the inter- 
O-NETI-RO-€RIT’IC-AL, pretation of dreams, or 
Q-NI-RO-€RIT'IE, pretending to judge of 

future events signified by dreams, 
My oneirocritical correspondent. Addison, 


O-NEYRO-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. ovsipov, & dream, and 
pavreca, divination. ] 
Divination by dreams. Spenser, 
ONE’ ME (wun/ment,) x, State of being one. 
[Mut in dse.] Bp. Hall. 
ONE’NESS, (wun/ness,) x. [from one.] Singleness 
in number; individuality 5 unity ; the quality of be- 
ing one. 
Our God is one, or rather very onenese. 


ON’ER-A-RY, a. 

onera, to load.] 
Fitted or intended for the carriage of burdens; 
comprising a burden. 

ON’ER-ATE, v. t. [L. onero, from onus, a burden.) 

To load ; to burden. 

ON/ER-A-TED, pp. Loaded; burdened. 

ON-ER-A/TION, », The act of loading. 

ON’ER-OUS, a. [L. onerosus, from onus, a load.] 

1, Burdensome ; oppressive. Ayliffe. Burton. 

2. In Scots law, being for the advantage of both 
parties ; as, an onerous contract; opposed to Graru- 
ITOUS. 

ON’ER-OUS-LY, adv. Oppressively. 

ONE/-SID-ED, (wun-,) a. Having one side ‘only; 
hence, limited to one side; partial; as, a one-sided 
view or statement. 

ONE-SID’/ED-NESS, (wun-,) , State of being one- 
sided. West. Rev. 

ON’EY-ER, ». An accountant of the exchequer. 

§ 


ONION, (un/yun,) x. [Fr. ognon; Arm. ouignoun; 
Ir. uinnium. In W. ceninen is a leek. 

A well-known plant of the genus Allium; and 
particularly, its bulbous root, much used as an article 
of food. 

paneer n. [Gr. oyxos, tumor, and repyw, to 
cut. 

In surgery, the opening of a tumor or abscess. 


Hooker, 
[L. onerarius, from onus, a load ; 


CYC. 
ON’LI-NESS, x. The state of being alone. J. Howe. 
ON’LY, a. (Sax. enlic, one-like.] 

1, Single ; one alone; as, John was the only man 

esent. 

2. This and no other. This is an only child. 

3. This above all others. He is the erly man for 
music. Johnson. 
ON’LY, adv. Singly ; merely; barely ; in one manner 

or for one purpose alone. s 
1 th nl Burnet. 
Aba wits leew titcarts oats only so bs lores ae Dvgilans 


2. This and no other wise. 
Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart waa only evil 
continually. — Gen, vi. 
3. Singly ; without more; as, only begotten. 
ON’O-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. ovoua, name, and pavreca, 
divination. 
Divination by the letters of a name. 
Destinies were superstitious, onomancy, deciphered out of 
names. ean Ae? Camden, 
ON-O-MAN’TIE€, } a. Predicting by names, or 
ON-O-MAN’TI€-AL, the letters composing names. 
ON-O-MAS/TI-€ON, n. [Gr. ovopa.] [ Camden. 
A dictionary ; a common-place book. 
ON-O-MA-TECH’NY, x. [Gr. ovoya and rexvy.] 
Prognostication by the letters of a name. 
ON-O-MA-TOL’O-GIST, x, One versed in the history 
of names. . Coleman. 
ON-O-MA-TOL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. ovopara and doyos.] 

A discourse or treatise on names, or the history of 
the nnmes of persons. 

ON-O-MA-TO-PG:'IA, 2. [Gr. ovoparorotta;s ovopa, 
name, and ro.em, to make. ] 

1. In grammar and rhetoric, a figure in which 
words are formed to resemble the sousd made hy the 
thing signifie+ ; as, to buzz, as bees; to crackle, as 
burning thor 5 or brush. Encyc. 

2. A wore whose souna corresponds to the sound 
of the thing signified. : 

O-NOM-A-TO-PO-ET’I€, a. Formed to resemble the 
sound of the thing signified. . Robinson. 
ON’SET,7. [onand ee} A rushing or setting upon ; 

a violent attack ; assault ; a storming ; appropriately, 
the assault of an army or body of troops upon an en- 
emy or a fort, 4 


‘The shout 
Of battle now began, and rushing sound 


QF onset. « Milton. 


ed he a 


OPA 


a 
2. An attack of any kind; as, the irnpetuous oxpss 
of grief. de 
ON’SET, v. t To assault; to bogin. [ot used. 


ON-SET’TING, z. A rushing or aseaulting. " 
ON’SLAUGHT, (on/slawt,) ». ([Sax. onslegen, to: 
strike, to dash against. ] 

Attack ; onset; aggression; assault. Hudibras. 
ON’STEAD, (oreo 2 Asingle farm-house. Grove 
ON-TO-LOG’I€, e. [See Ontovocy.] Pertain- 
ON-TO-LOG/I€-AL, i ing to the science of being in 

general and its attzibutes. 

Ontological proof; the @ priori argument for the 
being of God, derived from the necessary existence 
of time and space, and hence the necessary existence 
of some being to fill and occupy them. Encyc. 2m. 

ON-TO-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of on- 


tolngy. 
ON-TOL/O-GIST, n. One who treats of or considers 
the nature and qualities of being in general. 
ON-TOL/O-GY, x, [Gr. ovra, from erpe, and doyos, 
_ discourse. ] 

That part of the science of metaphysics which in- 
vestigates and explains the nature and essence of all 
beings, their qualities and attributes. Encyc. 4m, 

O'NUS, x». [L.] The burden. 

O'NUS PRO-BAN' DI, [L.] The burden of preof. 

ON/WARD, adv. [Sax. ondward, andweard; on end 
weard, L. versus. 

1. Toward the point before or in front; forward 3 
progressively ; in advance; as, to move onward. 

Not one looks backward; onward atill he goes. Pope. 


72. In a state of advanced progression. 
3. A little further or forward. 
ON’WARD, a. Advanced or advancing; as, an on- 
ward course. 
2. Increased ; improved. « Sidney, 
3. Conducting; leading forward to perfection. 
psf 


. lome, 
ON'Y-€HA, 2. [from Gr. ovvt. 

The shell or cover of a species of muscle, found In 
the lakes of India where the nard grows, and which, 
when burned, emits a musky odor, Ezod. xxx. 

Czsenius. 
ON‘Y-€HITE, x. A kind of marbie or erence 
: A. 


Obs. 
ONY. GHO-MAN-CY, x. Divination by the nails. 
O/NYX, 2. [Gr. ovvf, a nail; L. on * 

Chalcedony consisting of parallel layers of differ- 
ent shades -of color, and used for making cameos, 
the figure being cut in one layer upon the next, ag @ 
basis or background. na. 

6/O-LITE, n. [Gr. woy, an egg, and Ar8os, stone, 
from its resemblance to the roes of fish.} 

A variety of limestone consisting of round grains, 
as small asthe roe of a fish. It sametimes constitutes 
extensive beds. The proper odlite formation belonge 
to the medial secondary, in the geological series, be 
tween the chalk, and the lias, Dana, 

6-O-LIT’I€, a. Bertaining to odlite ; composed 
resembling vdlite. 
OOZE, (00z,) v. % [The origin of this word is not 


easily ascertained. In Eth. Oh signifies to 
flow. In Amharic, @HO signifies to sweat. In 


Ethiopic, “CD O/\ significe to: tence, 40/eSee Cee 

out, and this is the Heb. x¥*. In Sax. was is water, G 

aes These words seems to be nearly allied. Bee 
eSUE. 

To flow gently ; to percolate, as a liquid through 
the pores of a substance, or through small openings. 
Water oozes from the earth and through a filter. 

The latent rill, scarce oozing through the grass, Thomson, 

OOZE, x. Soft mud or slime; earth so wet as to flow 
gently, or easily yield to pressure. om 
Or. 


2. Soft flow ; spring. 

3. The liquor of a tan-vat, 

OOZ/ING, ppr. Flowing gently ; percolating. 
OOZ/INGS, x. pl. Issues of a fluid. Ke 
OO0Z’Y, a. Miry; containing soft mud; resembling 
ooze ; as, the oozy bed of a river. P. 
O/PA-GATE or O-PA'GATE, v.t. [L. opaco.} 

To shade; to darken ; to obscure; to cloud. iv 

used.) Boyle, 
O-PAC’I-TY, (0-pas’e-te,) n. [L. vpacitas.] 

1. Opaqueness ; the quality of a body which ren- 
ders it impervious to the rays of light; want of 
transparency. Opacity may exist in bodies of any 
color. 

2. Darkness; obscurity. Glanvill-, 

O-PA'EOUS, a. [L. opacus.]} 
1, Not pervious to the rays of light; rot trang 
. parent.’ 
2. Dark ; obscure. 
O-PA/€OUS-NESS, nz. 


6/PAH, x. A large sea-fish, Lampris guttatus, also 
called the Kinc-risu. Its back is of a steol-blue 
color, its flanks of a rich green, and its ahdomen of 
a rose color. Jardine’s Nat. Lib 

Q-PAKE’. See Oraquer. — i 


of or 


See Oraxe. 
mperviousness to light. 
Evelyn. 
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O'PAL, x. [L. opalus or opalum.] 

A minerul consisting of silex and a few per cent. of 
water. The precious opal presents a peculias play of 
colors of delicate tints, and is highly esteemed asa 
gem. The fire opal is less transparent, and the col- 
ors are like the red and yellow of flame. Common epal 
bas a milky appearance. Menilite is a brown, im- 
pure pero eveurting in concretions at Menil-Mon- 
tant, near is. ‘ Dana. 

O-PAL-ESCE’, (-ess/,) » & To give forth a play of 
colors, like the opal... Cleaveland, 
O-PAL-ES/CENCE, ne. A reflection of a milky or 

pearly light from the interior of a mineral. Dana. 
O-PAL-ES'CENT, a. Reflecting a milky or pearly 
light from the interior. Kirwan. 
O'PAL-INE, a. Pertaining to or like opal. ; 
O’PAL-IZE, v. & Toconvert into a substance like 
opal. 
O'PAL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Converted into a substance 
resembling opal; as, opalized wood.  Cleaveland. 
OPARE, | @. (L, opacus ; Fr. opaque. ] 

1. Impervious to the rays of light; not transpa- 
rent. Chalk is an opaque substance. [This is the 
word now generally used. 

2. Dark ; obscure. 

O-PAQUE!NESS, n. The quality of being impervious 
to light; want of transparency ; opacity. 

OPE, a. Open. [Ods, In Sax. yppe is open, mani- 
fest, yppan, to open ; to disclose. 

OPE, v. t. To open ; used only in poetry, and proba- 
bly a contracted word. 

O'PEN, (d/pn,) a. [Sax. open; D. open; G. offen; Sw. 
&pen; Dan. aaben. 

' 1, Unclosed ; not shut; as, the gate is open; an 

' open door or window ; an open book ; open eyes. 
2. Spread ; expanded. He reczived his san with 

{open arms, 

3. Unsealed ; as, an open letter. 

4, Not shut or fast ; as, an open hand, 

5. Not covered ; as, the open air ; an open vessel. 

6. Not covered with trees; clear; as, an open 

country or field. 

7. Not stopped ; as, an open bottle. 

8. Not fenced or obstructed ; as, an open road. 

9, Not frosty; warmer than usual; not freezing 

{@everely ; ag, an open winter. 
An open and warm winter portendeth a hot and dry eummer. 
Bacon. 
Johnson interprets ee in this passage, by not 
Cloudy, not gloomy. think the definition wrong. 
In America, an open winter is one in which the 
earth is not bound with frost and covered with 
snow. 

10. Public ; before a court and its suitors, 
timony was given in open court. 

11, Admitting all persons without restraint; free 
to all comers. He keeps oper house at the election. 

12, Clear of ice; as, the river or the harbor is 


His tes- 


en, 

13. Plain; apparent; evident; public ; not secret 
or concealed ; as, an open declaration ; open avowal ; 
open shame ; open defiance. The nations contend in 
open War, or in open arms. 

14, Not wearing disguise; frank ; sincere; unre- 
served ; candid ; artless. 

He was hel a man open and of gvod faith. Bacon, 

His generous, open, undesigning heart, Addison. 
-15. Not clouded; not contracted or frowning; 
having an air of frankness and sincerity; as, an open 


With aspect open shall erect his head. 
16. Not hidden ; exposed to view. 


We arc to exercise our thoughts and lay open the treasures of 
divine truth. Burnet. 


17. Ready to hear or receive what is offered. 
His ears are open to their cry. — Ps. xxxlv. 
18. Free to be employed for redress; not.restrained 
or denied ; not precluding any person. 
The law is open. — Acts xix. 
19. Exposed ; not protected ; without defense. The 
-sountry is open to invaders. % 
Hath left me open to all 'njuries, 
20. Attentive ; employed in inspection. 
Thine eyes are open upon all the ways of the sone of men. — 
Jer, xxxii. 
21. Clear ; unobstructed ; as, an open view. 
22. Unsettled ; not balanced or closed ; as, an open 
account, 
Open accounts between merchants. Johnson's Rep, 


23. Not closed ; free to be debated ; as, a question 
open for discussion, 

24, In music, an open note is that which a string is 
tuned to produce. Busby. 


Pope, 


Shak, 


O/PEN, (d'pn,) v. t (Sax. openian; D. openen; G. 
“- 
tffnen; Sw. Bpnas Dan. aabner; Ar. ok bana or 


bauna. Class Bn, No. 3.] 
1, To unclose to unbar; to unlock; to remove 
ee 


OPE 


OPE 


any fastening or cover and set open; as, to opena 
door or gate ; to open a desk, 

2. To break the seal of a letter and unfold it. 

3. To separate parts that are close ; as, to open the 
lips ; to open the mouth, or eyes, or eyelids ; to open 
a book, 

4, To remove a covering from ; as, to open a pit. 

i 5. To cut through ; to perforate; to lance; as, to 
open the skin ; to open an abscess, 

6. To break ; to divide; to split or rend; as, the 
earth was opened in many places by an earthquake ; 
a rock is opened by blasting. 

7. To clear; to make by removing obstructions ; 
as, to opera road; to bd @ passuge; the heat of 
spring opens rivers bound with ice. 

8. To spread ; to expand ; as, to open the hand. 

9. To unstop; as, to open a bottle. 

10. To begin; to make the first exhibition. The 
attorney-general opens the cause on the part of the 
king or the State. Homer opens his poem with the 
utmost simplicity and modesty. 

11. To show ; to brit:g to view or knowledge. 


The English did adventure far to open the north Hoe of 
i be 


America, 
12. To interpret ; to explain. 
While he opened to us the Scriptures. — Luke xxiv, 
13. To reveal; to disclose. He opened his mind 
very freely. 
14. To make liberal ; as, to open the heart. 
15. To make the first discharge of artillery ; as, to 
open a heavy fire on the enemy. 
16. To enter on or begin ; as, to open a negotiation 
or correspondence ; to open a trade with the Indies, 
17. To begin to see by the removal of something 
that intercepted the view; as, we sailed round the 
point, and opened the harbor. 
6/PEN, (3’pn,)v. i To unclose itself; to be unclosed ; 
to be parted. 
The earth opened and swallowed up Dathan, and covered the 
company of Abiram, — Pa, cvi. 
2. To begin to appear. As we sailed round the 
point, the harbor opened to our view. 
3. To commence 3 to begin. Sales of stock opened 
at par. : 
4, To bark on scent or view of the game; a term 
in hunting. 
6’/PEN-ED, (6'pnd,) pp, Unclosed; unbarred; un- 
sealed ; uncovered ; Yevealed; disclosed ; made 
plain ; freed from obstruction. 
6/PEN-ER, (6’pn-er,) n. One that opens or removes 
any fastening or covering. Milton. 
2. One that explains ; an interpreter. Shak. 
3. That which separates ; that which rends. 
Boyle, 
4. An aperient in medicine. 
6/PEN-EY-ED, (5’pn-Ide,) a. Watchful; vigilant, 
hy 


hak. 
6/PEN-HAND’‘ED, (8/pn-hand’ed,) a. Generous; lib- 
eral ; munificent. Rowe. 
6/PEN<HEART’ED, Candid ; 
frank ; generous, Dryden, 
6/PEN-HEART’ED-LY, adv. With frankness ; with- 
out reserve, Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
6/PEN-HEART’ED-NESS, zn. Frankness; candor; 
sincerity ; munificence ; generosity. Johnso". 
6/PEN-ING, (6/pn-ing,) ppr. Unclosing ; unsealing ; 
uncovering ; revealing ; interpreting. 
2. a. First in order; as, an opening speech. 
O/PEN-ING, (5’pn-ing,) n. A breach ; an aperture; a 
hole or perforation. 
2 A place admitting entrance, as a bay or creek. 
3. Beginning ; commencement ; first appearance ; 
as, the opening of a speech. 
The opening of your glory was like that of light.. Dryden. 
O/PEN-LY, (6’pn-ly,) adv. Publicly; not in private ; 
without secrecy; as, to avow our sins and follies 
openly. 
How ssly and nly do many of us contradict the precepts 
‘of the Foepel ie der west and worldly lusts { ies 
Tillotson, 
2. Plainly ; evidently ; without reserve or disguise. 
O/PEN-MOUFTH-ED, (6/pn-) a. Greedy; clamor- 
ous ; as, an open-mouthed lion. L’ Estrange. 
O’PEN-NESS, (6’pn-ness,)n. Freedom from covering 
or obstruction ; as, the openness of a country. 
2. Plainness ; clearness; freedom from obscurity 
or ambiguity ; as, deliver your answers with more 


(3’pn-hart’/ed,) a. 


openness. Shak. 
3. Freedom from disguise ; unreservedness ; plain- 
ness. Felton. 


4, Expz-ssion of frankness or candor ; as, openness 
of countenance. 

5. Unusual mildness; freedom from snow and 
frost ; as, the openness of a winter. 

bie den [{t. Sp, and Fr., from L. opera, work, 
abor. 

A piace composition, set to music and sung on 
the stage, accompanied with musical instruments, 
and enriched with magnificent dresses, machines, 
dancing, &c. Encyce. 

OP’ER-A-BLE, a. Practicable. [Wot used.] Brown. 
OP/E-RA-GLASS, nx. A small perspective glass used 


in theaters, operas, &c. One kind is simply a spy- 
glass. Another kind is designed for seeing objects 
that do not lie directly beforo the eye ; it has a hole 
in its side, through which the rays coming from the 
object are received on @ plane mirror placed oblique- 
ly within the tube, and thence reflected to the eye at 
the end of tue tube, Brande. Hutton. 

OP/E-RA-HOUSE, n. A: house or theater fur the rep- 
resentation of operus. f 

OP-E-RAM’E-TER, a. [L. opera and Gr. perpov.] 

An apparatus for ascertaining the number of rota- 

fous made by a machine or wheel in manufacturing 
cloth. U7 


re. 
OP’ER-ANT,@, [See Orenare.] Having power to 


produce.an effect. [JVut used. @ now use OrEna- 
TIVE, Shak. 
OP/ER-ANT, x. One who operates. Coleridge. 


OP‘ER-ATE, v. i, [L. operor; Sp. operar; Fr. operer} 
Eth. woAy4 gaber, to make, do, form, or ordain ; de- 


riv. TN tagabar, to work, to operate, to labor, to 
till ;° W. | gael to operate; Arm. ober or gober, to 
make ; ober or euffr, work; Ir. obair; Sp. and Port. 
obra: Fr. euvre, owvrage. The corresponding verb in 
Hebrew and Chaldee 122, signifies to be strong, to 
prevail, and in Arabic, to bind fast, to consolidate, to 
repair. The primary sense is to strain or press, to 
exert force. Class Br, No. 14.] 

1. To act; to exert power or strength, physical or 
Mechanical, External bodies operate on ‘animals by 
means of perception ; sound operates upon the audi- 
tory nerves through the medium of air; medicines 
operate on the body by increasing or diminishing or- 
ganic action. 

2. To act or produce effect on the mind ; to exert 
moral power or influence. Motives operate on the 
mind in determining the judgment ; examples operate 
in producing imitation. 4 

The virtues of private persons operate but on a &w. Atterbury, 

A plain, convincing reason operates on the mind both of a learned 

and ao ignorant hearer as long as he lives, Swift. 

3. In surgery, to perform some manual act in a 
methodical manner upon a human body, and usually 
with instruments, with a view to restore soundness 
or health, as in amputation, lithotomy, and the like. 

4, To act; to have agency ; to produce any effect. 

OP/ER-ATE, v. t To effect ; to produce by agency. 

The same cause would operate a diminution of the value of tock, 

. Hamilton, 
[ This use is not frequent, and can hardly be said to 
be well authorized, 
OP-E-RAT'I€, 
OP-E-RAT‘I€-AL, 
used by musicians, uoby, 
OP’/ER-A-TING, ppr. Acting; exerting agency or 
wer; performing some manual act in surgery. 
OP-ER-A/TION, 2, [L. operatio. | 

1. The act or process of operating; agency; the 
exertion of power, physical, mechanical, or moral. 

Speculative painting, without the assistance of manual operation, 

can never attain to perfection, n. 

The pain and sickness caused by manna are the effects of its op- 

eration on the stomach, Locke. 

8o we speak of the operation of motives, reasons, 
or arguments, on the mind, the operation of caus- 

2. Action; effect. [es, &<. 

Many medicinal drugs of rare operation. _ Aeylin, 

3. Process ; manipulation ; series of acts in exper- 
iments; as in chemistry or metallurgy. 

4, In surgery, any methodical action of the hand, 
or of the hand with instruments, on the human. 
body, with a view to heal a part diseased, fractured, 
or dislocated, as in amputation, &c. 

5. Action or movements of an army or 
military or naval operations, 

6. Movements of machinery. 

7. Movements of any physical body. 

OP’ER-A-TIVE, a, Having the power of acting ; ex 
erting force, physical or moral; having or exerting 
agency ; active in the production of effects. 

To actions of religion we should be senlous, active, and Geet 

so far as prudence will permit. ylor. 

Tt holda in all operative principles, eepetially in morality, South. 

2, Efficacious ; producing the effect. 

OP’ER-A-TIVE, 7, A laboring man; 4 laborer, arti- 
san. or workman in manufactories. 

OP’/ER-A-TOR, n. He or that which operates; he or 
that which produces an effect. 

2. In surgery, the person who performs some act 
upon the human body by means of the hand, or with 
instruments ;~as, a skillful operator. 

O-PER/GU-LATE, a. [L. operculatus, from operio, 
0-PER/€U-LA-TED, to cover.] 

In botany, having @ lid or cover, as a capsule. 

Martyn. 
O-PER’/€U-LL-FORM, a. [1. operculum, a lid, and 
‘orm. 
. Hating the form of a lid or cover. Say. 
O-PER'€U-LUM, nz. [L., a lid or cover.] Particularly, 

1. In botany, the lid of a pitcher-form leaf. 

2, The cover of the seed-vessel of certain moss- 
like plants, { 
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3. In conchology, the hom 
which the animal of a univ: 
retracting itself. 

4, In ichthyology, the apparatus supported by bones 
which protects the gills of fishes, Brande. 

OP-ER-OSE’, a. [L. operosus, from opera, operor.] 

Laborious ; attended with labor; tedious. 

Burnet. 
OP-ER-OSE/NESS, n The state of being gies 


(Or 6. 

OP-ER-OS’I-TY, 2. Laboriousness, [Wot used.] 

GPE/TIDE, n. [ope and tide} The ancient time of 
marriage, from Epiphany to Ash-Wednesday. 


Bp. Hall. 


or stony piece with 
ve closes its shell on 


OPH’I-CLEIDE, 2. [Gr. odts and x)ets. 

Tho largest brass wind instrument of the trumpet 
kind, used in the orchestra. It has a compass of 
three octaves. 

O-PHID’I-AN, (-fid’e-an,) 2. [Gr. odts, a serpent. ] 

An animal of the serpent kind, as the boa, rat- 
tlesnake, adder, and viper. The order is called 
Ophidia. 

O-PHID’I-AN, a. [Gr. ogts, a serpent.] 

Pertaining to serpents; designating an order of 

vertebral animals destitute of feet or fins. 
O-PHID'I-ON, x. [Gr., from og:s, a serpent.] 

A fish of the anguilliform kind, resembling the 
common eel, but shorter, more depressed, and of a 
paler color; found in the Mediterranean. 


= Dict. Nat, Hist. 

O-PHI-0-LOG@’Té, 

0-PHI-O-LOG‘I€-AL, { a, Pertaining to ophiology. 

O-PHI-OL/0-GIST,n, One versed in the natural his- 
tory of serpents. 

O-PHI-OL/0-GY, x, [Gr. ofits, serpent, and Aoyos, 
discourse. 

That part of natural history which treats of ser- 
tee or which arranges and describes the several 

inds. Ed. Encyc. 
6/PHI-O-MAN-CY, 2. [Gr. ogts, a serpent, and pav- 
recta, divination. ] 

In antiquity, the art of divining or predicting events 
by serpents, as by their manner of eating or by their 
coils. Encyc. 

O-PHI-O-MORPH’OUS, a. [Gr. ogts and popdn, 
form. 

in a the form of a serpent. Ray. 

O-PHI-OPH’A-GOUS, a. [Gr. opis, @ serpent, and 
9 «, to eat.] 


‘ating or feeding on serpenta. Brown. 
O/PHITE, a. [Gr. ogc, a serpent.] 
Pertaining to a serpent. Z Holwoll. 


O'PHITE, x. [Gr. odis, ase 

stotie spotted like a serpent, 

Green porphyry, or serpentine ; a variety of green- 

stone of a dusky green color of different shades, 

sprinkled with spots of a lighter green; in other 

words, containing greenish-w hite crystals of feldspar. 
Cleaveland, 

O'’PHITES, «. pl. One of the Gnostic sects of the 
second century, who paid worship to a serpent. 

Murdock, 

OPH-I-W’/€HUB, x. [Gr. optovxess odes, @ serpert, 
and exw, to have. ’ 

A constellation 
OPH-THAL/MLA. See OrutHatuy. \OR. 
OPH-THAL/MIE€, (of-thal/mik,) a. [See OrHTHaLmy.] 

Pertaining to the eye, 

OPH-THAL-MOS/€0-PY, a, [Gr. ofadyos, the eye, 
and cxonsw, to view.] 

‘A branch of physiognomy which deduces the 
knowledge of a man’s temper and manner from the 
appearance of the eyes. Encyo. 

OPH-THAL-MO-TOL/O-GIST, s. One versed in oph- 
thalmotology. 

OPH-THAL-MO-TOL/O-4Y, ® Sclence of ophthal- 
mia, or a treatise on it. Med. Journ. 
OPH’/THAL-MY, (of'thal-me,) «. [Gr. o¢@aApca, from 

o@0ad nos, the eye.) 

Inflammation of the eye or its appendages. Good. 
O/PI-ATE, x. [from opium.] Primarily, a medicine 

of a thicker consistence than sirup, prepared wit!) 
opium. Encye. 

A soft electuary. 

Electuaries when soft are called opiats, 

But in modern usage, generally, 

9, Any medicine that contains opium, and Baa the 

quality of inducing sleep or repose ; a narcotic. 


Encys. 
2. That which induces rest og inaction; that 
which quiets uneasiness, 5 
They chose athelaa se an opiate, Beniley, 
B/PI-ATE, a. Inducing sleep; eoporiferous ; somnif, 
erous ; narcotic. Bacon. 
,... 2% Cauving rest or inaction. Jifilton, 
'O/PI-A-TED, a. Mixed with opiates ; under the influ- 


ence of opiates. 
[1s ape, opis, and fore.] 


O-PIF’ EB-OUS, a, 
B:inging help. 

OP'I-FICE. 2. [L. opifctwe.] Workmanship. 

wrk ea apn m. [L. opifec; opus, work, and facio, 
One who performs any work. [Wot used.] Bentley. 


nt, whence ogirns, a 


the northorn hemisphere. 
Milt. 


Parr. 


OPr 
eater eae Tet wsed. Dict, 


oe Ni,» Act of hisking? opinion. [Vo: 
use ete 
o-PIN/A-TIVE, a, Stiff in opinion. [Wot wsed.] 

: Burton. 


OP-I-NA/TOR, », One fond of his own opinions; 
one who holds an opinion. [Not in use.] wille, 
O-PINE’, v. i [L. opinor.] 

To think ; to suppose. [ Odsolete or int.] South. 
O-PIN’ED, pp. Thought; conceived. [ Obs.] 
O-PIN/ER, x. One who thinks or holda an opinion. 

nei Taylor. 
O-PIN-TAS' 


O-PIN-IAS’/TROUS, } a . ihtre, 
O-PIN-IA/TRE, if Sel gata 
Unduly attached to one’s own opinion, or stiff in 
adhering to it, [ Obs. Ralegh. 
O-PIN'IATE, (o-pin‘yate,) ». & To maintajn one’s 
opinion with obstinacy. [ Obs.] Barrow. 
G-PIN/IZ-TED, a, Und ly attached to one’s own 
opinions, 8 One. 
O-PIN-IA/TR @, Stiff in opinion ; obstinate. 
O-PIN-I-A/TR Barrow. 
O-PINIA-TIVE, a, Very stiff in adherence to pre 
conceived notions, - YS. 
2, Imagined ; not proved. Glanville. 
O-PIN/IA-TIVE-NESS, «. Undue stiffness in opin- 
ion. Ralegh. 
O-PIN-IA’/TOR, ) 2. One anduly attached to his own 
O-PIN-IA/TRE,§ opinion. [Obs.] 
O-PIN'IA-TRY, x» Uzensonable attachment to 
one’s own notions; obstinacy in opinions. [ Obs.] 


O-PIN/ING, ppr. Thinking, [ Obs. 
O-PIN’ING, 2. Opinion; notion. [Obs.J- Taylor. 
O-PLN/ION, (o-pin’yun,) x. [Fr. id.; L. opinio, from 
--é 
oprnor, to think, Gr. ertvoew, or Ar. os?! abena, to 


think, to suspect. The primary sense is to set, to fiz 
in the mind, as in L. suppono.} 

1. The judgment which the mind forms of any 
proposition, statement, theory, or event, the truth or 
falsehood of which is supported by a degree of evi- 
dence that renders it probable, but does not produce 
abcolute knowledge or certainty. It has been a re- 
ceived opinion that all matter is comprised in four 
elements, This opinion ia proved by many discov- 
eries to be false. From circumstances we form opia- 
ions respecting fujure events. 

ig when the assent of the understanding fs eo far 
_-agraipe bela of probability, that it rather eens to = 
suasion than to another, yet mot without a mixturé of uncer 
tainty or doubting. ile, 

2. The judgment or sentiments which the mind 
forms of persons or their qualities, We speek of a 
good opinion, a favorable opinion, a bad opinion, a pri- 
vate opinion, and public or general opinion, &e. 

Friendship gives a man a iar right and elaim te the 

ppidon ot Wie Wend 7 po age 

3. Settled judgment or persuasion; as, religious 
opinions ; political opinion. : - 

4. Favorable judgment ; estimation. 

In actions of small matters aro of Taoment, 

when ares to snize an Nielucaniat tia 


However, I bave no opinion of theses thinge, 


O-PEIN'ION, vt Tothink. [JVot useed.] Brown. 
O-PIN/ION-ATE, a Stiff in opinion; firmly or 
O-PIN’1ON-A-TED, unduly adhering to one’s own 
opinion ; obstinate in opinion. Bedell. 
O-PIN/ION-ATE-LY, adv. Obstinately $ conceitedly. 
Feltham. 


O-PIN’‘ION-A-TIVE, @, Fond of preconceived no- 
tione; unduly attached to one’s own opinféas, 


Burnet. 
O-PIN/ION-A-TIVE-LY, a@v. With undue fondness 
for one’s own opinions ; “wer 7 
O-PIN/ION-A-TIVE-NESS, x. xcessive attach- 
ment to one’s own opinions} obstinacy in opinion. 
O-PIN/ION-ED, e Attached to particular opinions; 
conceited. South, 
O-PIN’ION-IST, x. One fond of his own notions, or 
one unduly attached to hia own opinions. Glenville. 
O-PIP’A-ROUS, a [L. ovigarus.| Sumptuous, Diet, 
O-PIP’ A-ROUS-LY, adv, ously ; abundantly. 
O-PI5/THO-DOME, «. [Gr. oxicdtds, that ig behind, 
and doyos, pee | 
In Greece, a building in the rear of a temple, for 
containing its treasures. Smiti’s Dict. 
O-PIT-U-LA/TION, x. Help. [Not used] 
O'PI-UM, ». [L. opium; Gr. ortov, from ows, juice.] 
Opium is the inspissated juice of Papaver som- 
niferum, or somniferous poppy, with which the fields 
in Asia Minor are sew, a5 ours are with wheat and 
rye. It flows from incisions made in the heads of 
the plant, and the best flows frvin the first incision. 
It Is imported into Europe and America chiefly from 
the Levant. It is brought in cakes or masses we 
ing from eight ounces to a nd. It is heavy, of a 
dense texture, of a brownish-yellow color, not per- 
Seetly dry, but easily receiving aa impression from 
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the finger; it has a falnt smell, and its tasto is bitter 
and acrid. Opium is of great use as a medicine. 
O/PLE-TRRE, 2. [L. 43.) [Brande. Ure, 
The witch-haze! Kea Ainsworth, 
O-PO-BAL/SAM, 2.  [L.; Gr. ores, Juice, and L. bal- 
samum, 

The balm or balsam of Gilead. It has a yellowish 
or greenish-yellow color, a warm, bitterish, aromatic 
taste, and an acidulous, fragrant smell. It is held in 
esteem as a medicine and as an odoriferous unguent 
and cosmetic. The shrub or tree producing this bal- 
eam is Balsamodendron Gileadense, which grows 

mtaneously in Arabia Felix, © Encyc. 
O-PO-DEL/DO€, rx. The name of a plaster, said to 
have been invented by Mindererus ; but, in wnodern 
usage, 

2. A saponaceous camphorated liniment; a solu- 
tion of soap in ardent spirits, with the addition of 
camphor and essential ails. Nicholson. 

O-POP’A-NAX, 2, [L.; Gr. owos, Juice, and ravaf, a 
plant.] » . 

An inepissated Juice of a tolerably firm texture, 
brought in loose ules or drops, sometimes in 
larger masses, This substance on the outside is of a 
brownish-red color, with ks of white, and within 
of a dusky-yellow or whitish color. It has a strong 
smell and an acyd taste. It is obtained from the 
root of an umbelliferous plant, the Opopanax Chiro- 
nium, and is brought from Turkey and the East In- 
dies, Encyc. Parr. 

O-POS/SUM, «x. [This name ig pronounced possum, 
which perhaps may be its true orthograph 4 

. The popular name of several species of, idelphis, 
a genus of marsupiate, cernivorous mammals. One 
species only of seventeen inhabits the United States, 
and this is one of the six species whose females 
have an abdominal pouch, in which they protect 
and carry their young. The Didelphis Virginiana has 
a prehensile tail by which it-easily suspends itself, 

OP’PI-DAN, x. [I oppidanus, from oppidum, a city or 
town. 

1 he inhabitant of atown. [Vet used.] Wood. 

2. An appellation given to thoze students of Eton 
school, in England, who board in the town. 

Rich. Dict. 
OP/PI-DAN, a. Pertainingtoatown. [Vor I 
How 


OP-PIG/NER-ATE, v.t [L. 3 ob arid pig- 
nero, to pledge, from pignus, pledge. 
to pawn. [JVot in use. Bacon. 


To pledge 5 
OP’PI-LATE, ov. t. [L. oppilos ob and pilo, to drive.} 
To crowd together ; tq fill with obstructions. 
OP’PI-LA-TED, pp. Crowded ther. 
OP/PI-LA-TING, ppr. Filling with obstructions. 
OP-PI-LA’/TION, ». The act of filling or crowding 
together ; & stopping by redundant matter; obstruc- 
tions, perticularly in the lower intestines. 


< Eneye. Harvey. 
OP/PI-DA-TI « » Oppilatif. 
fret fais (Fr. J Sherwood, 
OP-PLET’ED, a. 


L. Crna: 
Filled } a. Not in Lay 
OP-PGONE’, v. t ee oppone ; ob and pone, to put.]} 
To Re ge [ot used.] B. Jonson. 
OP-P6’/NEN-CY,. 2. [See Orronant.] The opening 


of an scademical disputation ; the proposition of ob- 
jections to a tenet; an exercise for a degree. [I be- 
used Todd, 


lieve, not ; 

OP-PO/NENT, a. [L. opponens, opponos ob and pono, 
to set, put, or lay, that is, to thrust-against; Heb. 
byt. Ch. — Ar. 7123, to huild, that ie, to eet, to found, 

hat opposes , opposite; adverse. Prior. 

OP-P6/NENT,» One that cppoees 5 particularly, one 
that opposes in controversy, disputation, or argument. 
It is sometimes applied to the person that begins a 
dispute by raising objections to a tenet or doctrine, 
and is correlative to Dersnpant or ResronpEeNnT. 
In commoa usage, however, it iv applicable to either 
party in a controversy, denoting any person who op- 
poses another or his cause. Opponent may sometimes 
be used for acireanys and for entagonist, but not with 
strict propriety, as the word does not necessarily im- 
ply enmity nor bodily atrife. Nor is % well used in 
the sense of rival or competitér. 

pik mae is incorrect. ] 

OP- TONE’, a. ortunus 5 ob and porto, to 
bear, or bring; probably the root of fero, or 

to, to bear. sense of the verb ppporto would be, 

to bring to or upon. (See laronr, Iuporntuns.) In 

this and all words of like signification, the primary 
sense is, to fall, come, or bring to. See Luox, For- 

TUNE, zason.} 


Properly, having come or being present at a proper 


time ; eoeee eeosonable ; timely ; oe It 
agrees W BASONABLE er n with ONVENS- 
included 


any econ the sense of the latter may be 


OP-POR-TONE’LY, adv. Soasonably; at a timo fa~ 
vorable for the purpose. It has been appijed to piace, 


PATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIBD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 
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gs well as to time, but a og application is to time, 
and hence it accords with Szasonasty, rather than 
‘with Conventynt Ly. 
P-POR-TUNE'NESS, n.°_ In sensonable time. 
OP-POR-TO'NI-TY, n [L. opportunitas.] 

1. Fit or convenient time ; a time favorable for the 
purpose ; suitable time combined with other favora- 
ble circumstances, Suitableness of time is the pre- 
dominant signification, but it includes generally cir- 
cumstances of place and other conveniences adapted 
to the end desired. 

A wise man will make more cppeetunitive than he finds. Bacon. 

Thad an opportunity to see the cloud deacend. Brown. 

Neglect no opportunity of doing good. Atterbury. 

2. Convenient means. I had an opportunity of 
sending the letter, or no opportunity to send it. Op- 

ortunities rarely occur, or frequently offer. 
OP-P6S’A-BLE, a. That may or can be opposed. 
OP-POS/AL, n. Opposition. [Mot used.] Herbert. 
OP-POSE’, v.t. [Fr. opposer; ob and poser, to set ; L. 
oppono, opposui. It is doubtful whether Fr. poser, 
and the preterit and participle passive of the Latin 
verb belong to pono. The change of z into s is un- 
usual. Two different verbs may be used, as in L, 
fero, tuli. See Pose.] \ 
-1. To set against ; to put in opposition, with a view 
to counterbalance or countervail, and thus to hinder, 
‘defeat, destroy, or prevent effect; as, to oppose one 
‘argument to another. 
1 may without presumption oppose my single opinion to his. 
Locke. 

2. To act against; to resist, either by physical 
Means, by arguments, or other means. The army 
opposed the progress of the enemy, but without suc- 
‘cess, Several members of the house strenuously op- 
posed the bill, but it passed. 

3. To check ; to resist effectually. The army was 
not able to oppose the progress of the enemy. 

4. To place in front; to set opposite. Shak. 

5. To act against, as a competitor. 

OP-POSE’, v.%. To act adversely ; with against ; as, 
f servant opposed against the act. [JVot used.] Shak. 
2. To object or act against in controversy. 
Johnson. 
OP-POS’ED, pp. Set in opposition ; resisted. 

2. a. Being in opposition in principle or in att; 
adverse. 

Certain characters were formerly opposed to it, Federalist, Jay. 


OP-POSE’LESS, a. Not to be opposed ; irresistible. 
[Not in use] Shak. 
6 -P68/ER, n. One that opposes; an opponent in 
party, in principle, in controversy, or argument. We 
speak of the opposers of pubs measures ; the oppos- 
ers of ecclesiastical discipline; an opposer of Chris- 
cee or of orthodoxy. 
2. One who acts in opposition ; one who resists ; 
as, an opposer of law, or of the execution of law. 
3. An antagonist; an adversary; an enemy; & 


rival. 
OP-POS/ING, ppr. ora. Acting against ; resisting. 
OP’PO-SITE, (-zit,) a. [Fr., from L. oppositus.] 

1, Standing or situated in front; facing; as, an 
edifice opposite to the Exchange. Brooklyn lies oppo- 
site to New York, or on the opposite side of the river. 

2. Adverse ; repugnant. 

Novels, by which the reader is misled into another sort of plens- 

ure opposite to that designed in an epic poem, ‘Dryden 

3. Contrary ; as, words of opposite significations ; 
opposite terms The medicine had an effect opposite 
to what was expected, 

OP’PO-SITE, (-zit,) n. An opponent; an adversary ; 
an enemy ; an antagonist. Shak. Dryden. 

2. That which is opposed or contrary. 

OP’/PO-SITE-LY, adv. In front; in a situation to face 


each other. Grew. 
2. Adversely ; against each other. 
Winds from ell quarters opposilely blow. May. 


OP/PO-SITE-NESS, x». The state of being opposite 


or ret 
OP-POS-I-TI-F6'/LI-OUS, a. [L. oppositus and foli- 
um, a leaf.) .. 
In botany, opposite to the leaf ; as, an oppositifolious 
peduncle, Lee. 
OP-PO-8I'/TION, (op-po-zish/un,) n. [L. oppositio.] 

1, Situation so as to front something else ; a stand- 
Saxover against ; as, the opposition of two mountains 
or buildings, ‘ 

2. The act of opposing ; attempt to check, restrain, 
or defeat. He makes opposition to the measure ; the 
bill passed without opposition, Will any epposition 
be made to the suit, to the claim or demand? 

3. Obstacle. The river meets with no opposition 
in its course to the ocean. 

4, Resistance; as, the opposition of enemies. Vir- 
tue will break through all apposition. 

5. Contrariety ; repugnance in principle; as, the 
opposition of the heart to the Jaws of God, 

6. Contrariety of interests, measures, or designs. 
The two parties are in opposition to each other. 

7. Contrariety or diversity of meaning; as, one 
term used in opposition to another. 

8, Contradiction ; inconsistency. Locke, 
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9. The coilective body of opposers; in England, 
the party in parliament which opposes the ministry ; 
in Ainerica, the party that opposes the existing admin- 
istration. 

10. In estronomy, the sitnation of two heavenly 
bodies, when distant from each other 180°. 

OP-PO-S3I'"'TION-IST, n. One that belongs to the 
party opposing the ad-ninistration. 
OP-POS'I-TIVE, a. That may be put in opposition, 
Ps 


Hall. 

OP-PRESS’, ». t, 
opprimo ; 0b and premo, to press. ] 

1, To load o: burden with unreasonable imposi- 
tions; to treat with unjust severity, rigor, or hard- 
ship; as, to oppress a nation with taxes or contribu- 
tions ; to oppress one by compelling him to perform 
unreasonable service. 

2. To overpower; to overburden; as, to be op- 
pressed with grief. 

3. To sit or lie heavy on; as, excess of food op- 
presses the stomach. 

OP-PRESS’ED, (op-prest’,) pp. or a, Burdened with 
unreasonable impositions; overpowered ; overbur- 
dened ; unk sage. 

OP-PRESS’ING, ppr. Overburdening. 

OP-PRES/SION, (-presh’un,) x. The act of oppress- 
ing ; the imposition of unreasonable burdens, either 
in taxes or services ; cruelty ; severity. 

2. The state of being oppressed or overburdened ; 
misery. Shak, 

The Lord — saw the oppression of Israel. —2 Kings xiii. 


3. Hardship ; calamity. Addison. 

4, Depression; dullness of spirits; lassitude of 
body. Arbuthnot. 

5. A sense of heaviness or weight in the breast, &c. 

OP-PRESS/IVE, a. Unreasonably burdensome ; un- 
justly severe ; as, oppressive taxes; oppressive ex- 
actions of service. 

2. Tyrannical ; as, an oppressive government. 
3. Heavy ; overpowering ; overwhelming ; as, op- 
pressive grief or woe. 

OP-PRESS/IVE-LY, adv. In a manner to oppress; 
with unreasonable severity. ¥ Burke. 
OP-PRESS/IVE-NESS, n. The quality of being op- 

pressive, 

OP-PRESS/OR, mn. One that oppresses; one that im- 
poses unjust burdens on others; one that harasses 
others with unjust laws or unreasonable severity. 

Power, when employed to relieve the oppressed and to punish 
the oppressor, becomes a great blessing. Swift. 

OP-PRG/BRI-OUS, a. [See Orrronrium.] Reproach- 
ful and contemptuous; scurrilous; as, opprobrious 
language ; opprobrious words or terms, 

2. Blasted with infamy ; despised ; rendered hate- 
ful; as, an opprobrious name. tlton. Daniel. 
OP-PRO/BRI-OUS-LY, ady. With reproach mingled 
with contempt ; scurritamsly. Shak. 
OP-PRO/BRI-OUS-NESS, 2. Reproachfulness min- 

gled with contempt ; scurrility. 

OP-PRO/BRI-UM, n._ [L. ob and probrum, disgrace.] 

Reproach mingled with contempt or disdain. 

OP-PRO/BRY,x. Opprobrium. [Wot used.] 

OP-POGN’, (op-piine’,) ». t [L. oppugno; ob and 
pugno, to fight, from pugnus, the fist, Sp. puno, Fr. 

oln g's 
. To attack ; to oppose ; to resist. 
They said the manner of their impenchment they could not but 
conceive did oppugn the rights of parliament. Clarendon, 
1 is never used in the literal sense, to fight.] 

OP-PUG/NAN-CY, n. Opposition ; resistance. Shak. 

OP-PUG/NANT, a. Opposing ; resisting. 

OP-PUG-NA'TION, 2. Opposition ; resistance. Hall. 

OP-PUGN’ED, (op-piind’,) pp. Opposed ; resisted. 

OP-PUGN’ER, (op-piin/er’,) x. One who opposes or 
attacks ; that which opposes. Boyle. 

OP-POGN/ING, (op-piin’ing,) ppr. Attacking; op- 


posing. 
OP-SIM'A-THY, z. [Gr. oxipadseras ols, late, and 
pavdavw, to learn.] 

Late education; education late in life. 
used. Hales. 

OP-SI-OM/E-TER, n. [Gr. oveg and perpov.] 

An instrument for measuring the extent of the 
limits of distinct vision in different individuals, and 
from that to determine the focal length of a lens ne- 
cessary to correct imperfect sight. Brande. 

OP-SO-NA/TION, n. [L. obsong, to cater.] 
A catering ; a buying of provisions. [Jot used.] 
OP’/TA-BLE, a. [L. optabilis, from opto, to desire. ] 
Desirable. [WVot used. 
OP’TATE. v.* [L. opto.] To choose; to wish for; 
to desire. Cotgrave. 
OP-TA/TION, n._ [L. optatio.] 
A desiring ; the expression ofawish. Peacham. 
OP/TA-TIVE, a. . [L. optativus, from opto, to desire, 

Expressing desire or wish. The optative mode, in 

‘ammar, is that form of the verb in which wish or 

esire is expressed. 


[Little 


OP/TA-TIVE, 2. Something to be desired. [Little 
used. Bacon. 
OP’/TI€, Gr. on7ixos, from »rropat, to see; 


a 
OP’/TIC-AL, wy, the eye.] 
1, Relating or pertaining to vision or sight. 


[Fr. oppresser; L. oppressus, from | 


OR 


2. Relating to the science of optics. ; 

Optic angle, is the angle included between the twa 
rays drawn froin the two extreme points of an object 
t the center vf the pupil of the eye; also called vis. 
“ual angle. Hutton. 

Optic axis. is aline drawn through the center of the 
eye perpendicular to its anterior and posterior surfaces, 


Olmsted, 
OP/TIE€, n. An organ of ‘sight. Trumbull. 
QP’/TIC-AL-LY, adv. By optics or sight. 
OP-TI'’CLAN, (op-tish’an,) n. A person skilled in the 
science of optics. [Little used.] Smith, 
2. One who makes or sells optic’ glasses and ine 


struments. Adams. ' 
OP’TIES, n. The science which treats of light and 
vision. Brande. 
OP/TI-GRAPH, n. [G. omropat, to see, and ypaypa, 
to write.] 


A telescope made for the purpose of copying land. 
scapes. Edin, Encyc. 
OP/TI-MA-CY,n. [L. optimates, grandees, from op- 

timus, best. g 

The body of nobles ; the nobility. Howell, 

OP-TI-MA'TES, n. pl. [L.] The Roman nobility ; 
and hence a nobility in general. 

GP/TI-ME, z. The title of those who stand in the 
second rank of honors, immediately after the wran- 
glers, in the University of Cambridge, Eng. They 
are divided into senior and junior optimes. 

OP/TI-MISM,n. [L. optimus, best.] 

The opinion or doctrine that every thing in nature 
is ordered for the best ; or the order of things in the 
universe that is adapted to produce the most good. 

The true and amiable philosophy of optimiem. Walsh. 

A system of strict optimism may be the real system in both 
casee, Paley. 

OP’TI-MIST, n. One who holds the opinion that all 
events are ordered for the best. Stewart. 

OP-TIM’I-TY, xn. The state of being best. 

OP/TION, n. [L. optio, from opto, to wish or de- 
sire. 

1. ihe power of choosing; the right of choice or 
election ; as, the archbishop’s option in collating to 0 
vacant benefice. 

There Js an option left to the United States of America, whether 
they will be respectable and prosperous, or contemptible and 
miserable, as a nation, Washington. 

2. The power of wishing; wish. 

3. Choice; election; preference. He ought not to 
complain of his lof; it was his own option. We 
leave this to your own option. 

4. In the stock exchange, a percentage paid for the 
“ option ” of selling or of buying stock at a certain 
price, and at a given future time. Brande, 

OP’/TION-AL, a. Left to one’s wish or choice; de- 
pending on choice or preference. It is optional with 
you to go or stay. v 

2. Leaving something to choice, 

Original writs are either optional or peremptory. Blackstone, 


OP/TION-AL-LY, adv. With the privilege of choice. 
OP-TOM’/E-TER, z. An instrument for measuring 
the limits of direct vision. Buchanan, 

OP/Y-LENCE, xn. [L. opulentia, from opes, wealth.]} 
Wealth ; riches; affluence. [OruLzncy is little 


sett Swift. 
OP’U-LENT, a. [L. opulentus.] 
ealthy ; rich; affluent ; having a large estate or 


property. Bacon. South. 
OP/U-LENT-LY, adv, Richly; with abundance or 
O-PUS’EULE, n. [L. opusculum.] [splendor. 
A small work. Jones. 


O'PUS OP-E-RA'TUM, [L., the thing dore.] In 
theology, an expression applied to the mere outward 
adininistration of a sacrament or rite, which is sup- 
posed by many to be in all cases attended with a 
spiritual effect. Hvok, 

OR, a termination of Latin nouns, is a contraction of 
vir, a man, or from the same radix. The same word, 
Lat in onr mother tongue, wer, and from this we 
havé the English termination er. 

It denotes an agent, as in actor, creditor, We an- 
nex it to many words of English origin, as in lessor: 
as we do er to words of Latin and Gr. origin, as in 
astronomer, laborer. In general, or is annexed to 
words of Latin, and er to those of English, origin. 

OR, conj. [Sax. other; G. oder. It seems that or is a 
contraction of other. ‘* Tell us by what auctoritie 
thou doost these thynges. Other who is be that 
gave the thys auctorite?” Tyndalo’s New Testament.} 

A connective that marks an alternative. ‘ You 
may read or may write ;”? that is, you may do one 
of the things at your pleasure, but not both. It cor- 
responds to cither. Yott may either ride to London, 
orto Windsor. It often connects a seTies of words or 
propositions, presenting a choice of either. He may 
study law, er medicine, or divinity, or he may entez 
into trade. 

Or sometimes begins a sentence, but in this caso 
it expresses an alternative with the foregoing sen- 
tence, Matt. vii. and ix. 

In poetry, or is sometimes used for either. 

For thy vast bounties are so numborlesa, 
That them or to concenl or elee to tell 
Is equally impossible, Cwoley. 


od 
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Or is often used to express an alternative of terms, 
definitions, or explanations of the same thing in dif- 
ferent words. Thus we say, a thing is a square, or 
a figure under four equal sides and angles. 

Or ever. In this phrase, or is a corruption of ere, 
Sax. ere, before ; that is, before ever. 

OR, in heraldry, gold. [Fr. or, L. aurum.] [Expressed 
in engraving by dots, — E. H. Barker.] 

O’/RA,n. A money of account among the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, valued in the Doomsday Book at twenty pencé 


sterling. P. Cyc. 
OR’ACH, nm. A plant of the genus Atriplex, some- 
OR’/RACH, § «times used as a substitute for spinage. 


Partingtor, 

Wild orack is of the genus Chenopodium. 

'A-CLE, (or/a-kl,) n. [Fr., from L. oraculum, from 
oro, to utter; Sp. oracalo; It. orasolo.] 

1. Among pagans, the answer of a god, or some 
person reputed to be a god, to an inquiry made re- 
specting some affair of importance, usually respect- 
ing some future event, as the success of an enter- 
prise or battle. 

2. The deity who gave, or svas supposed to give, 
answers to inquiries ; as, the Delphic oracle, 

3. The place where the answers were given. 

Brande. 

4, Among Christians, oracles, in the plural, denotes 
the communications, revelations, or messages deliv- 
ered by God to prophets. In this sense, itis rarely 
used in the singular; but we say, the oracles of God, 
divine oracles, meaning the Scriptures. 

5. The sanctuary, or most holy place In the temple, 
in which was deposited the ark of the covenant. 
1 Kings vi. 

6. Any person or place where certain decisions 
are obtained. Pope. 

7. Any person reputed pncommonly wise, whose 
@eterminations are not disputed, or whose opinions 
are of great authority. 

8. A wise sentence or decision of great authority. 
OR!/A-€LE, v. i. To utter oracles. Milton. 
O-RAC'U-LAR, a. Uttering oracles; as, an orac- 
0-RA€’/Y-LOUS, ular tongue, 


The oraculous seer. Pope. 
2. Grave; venerable; like an oracle; as, an orac- 
ular shade. 
They bave something venerable and oracular in that unadorned 
gravity and shortness in the expression. Pope, 
_. 3. Positive ; authoritative ; magisterial ; as, oracu- 
lous expressions of sentiments. Glanville. 
4, Obscure; ambiguous, like the oracles of pagan 


deities, King. 

O-RA€/U-LAR-LY, adv. In the manner of an 
O-RA€’/U-LOUS-LY, oracle. Brown. 
2. Authoritatively ; positively. Burke. 


O-RA€/Y-LOUS-NESS, 2. 
ular. 
OR’AI-SON, (or’e-zun,) x. [Fr. oraison; L, oratio.] 

Prayer ; verbal supplication, or oral worship ; now 
written Orison. 5 Shak. Dryden. 

O/RAL, a. [Fr., from L. os, oris, the mouth.] 

Pertaining to the mouth; uttered by the mouth, or 

{ in words; spoken, not written; as, oral traditions ; 
oral testimony ; oral law. Addison. 

6/RAL-LY, adv. By mouth ; in words, without writ- 
ing ; as, traditions derived orally from ancestors. 

OR'ANGE, ». [Fr., from L. aurantium; so named 
from aurum, gold, which the orange resembles in 
color; It. arancio; Sp. naranjo; Port. laranja; D. 
eranje; G. orange.] 

The fruit of a species of Citrus which grows in 
warm climates. The fruit is round and depressed ; 
it has a rough rind, which, when ripe, is yellow. 
This contains a vesicular pulp inclosed in nine cells 
for seeds. The tree producing oranges grows to the 
hight of ten or twelve feet, and bears the same 
name. 

DR/ANGE, a. Pertaining to an orange; of the colo: 
of an orange. 

OR'ANGE-ADE’, n. A drink made of orange juice, 

, corresponding to lemonade ; orange sherbet. 

t Smart. Encyc. of Dom. Econ, 

OR! AN-GEAT, (or/an-zhat,) [Fr.] Orange peel cov- 
ered with candy. 

2. Orangende. Encyc. Dom. Econ, 

OR! ANGE-€OL/OR-ED, (-kul/lurd,) a. Having the 
color of an orange. 

OR'ANGE-MEN, n. pl. The name given to an Irish 
Protestant society which was suppressed in 1836, 

OR'ANGE-MUSK, n. A species of pear. 

OR’ANGE-PEEL, x. The rind of an orange separated 
from the fruit. 

OR'AN-GER-Y, », [Fr. se . 

| : A place for raising oranges ; a plantation of orange- 
rees, 


OR/ANGE-TAW'NY, a. Ofacolor between yellow 


The state of being orac- 


anc brown, Smart, 
OR'ANGE-TAW'NY, n. A color between yéllow 
and brown. Smart. 


OR/ANGE-WIFE, n. A woman that sells oranges. 
6-RANG’-OU-TANG!, n. [Orang is said to he the 
Malay for man, that is, reasonable heing, and outan 

‘6 said Yo be the Malay of wild, that is, of the woods 


ORB 


A quadrumanous mammal, the Pythecus Satyrus 
or Simia Satyras, This animal seems to be confined 
to Borneo, Sumatra, and Malacca. It approaches 
the most nearly to inan of any animal of its tribe. 
It is utterly incapable of walking in a perfectly erect 
posture. Its body is covered with coarse hair of a 
brownish red color. In some places on its back it is 
six inches long, and on its arms five inches, The 
hight of the adult animal is not known. A single 
specimen supposed to be of this species has been 
killed, which measured at least sixfeet. It eats both 
animal and vegetable food. 

The African animal resembling it, is the chim- 
panzee, (Simia troglodytes, or Troglodytes niger.) 

Cuvier. 
O-RA/TION, 2. [L. oratio, from oro, to pray, to utter.] 

1. A speech or discourse composed according to 
the rules of oratory, and spoken in public. Orations 
may be reduced to three kinds, demonstrative, de- 
liberative, and judicial. Encyc. 

2. In modern usage, an pration differs from a ser- 
mon, from an argunient at the bar, and from a speech 
before a deliberative assembly. The word is now 
applied chiefly to discourses pronounced on special 
occasions, as a funeral oration, an oration on some 
anniversary, &c., and to academic declamations, 

3. A harangue ; a public speech or address, 

OR’A-TOR, xn. ,{L.] A public speaker. In ancient 
Rome, orators were advocates for clients in the forum, 
and before the senate and people. They were em- 
ployed in causes of importance instead ef the com- 
mon patron. Encye. 


2. In modern usage, a person who pronounces 2 |. 


discourse publicly on some special occasion, as on 
the celebration of some meimorable event. 

3. An eloquent public speaker; a speaker, by way 
of eminence. We say, a man writes and reasuns 
well, but is no orator. Lord Chatham was ap 
orator. 

4. In France, a speaker it- debate in a legislative 

5. In chancery, a petitioner. [body. 

6. An officer in the universities in England. 

OR-A-TO’'RI-AL, a, Pertaining to an orator or to 

OR-A-TOR/I€-AL, } _ oratory ; rhetorical; becoming 
an orator, We say, a man has many oratorical 
flourishes, or he speaks in an oratorical way. 


Watts, 
OR-A-TO/RI-AL-LY. adv, Ina rhetorical manner. 
OR-A-TOR/I€-AL-LY, Taylor. 


OR-A-TO’RI-O, zn. [It.] A sacred mtsical compos}- 
tion, consisting of airs, recitatives, duets, trios, 
choruses, &c, The subjects are mostly taken from 
the Scriptures. The text is usually in a dramatic 
form, sometimes in the form of a narrative. Brande. 

2. A place of worship; a chapel. 

OR/A-TO-RY, 2. [Low L. oratoria, from orator.) 

1, The art of speaking well, or of speaking ac- 
cording to the rules of rhetoric, in order to persuade. 
To constitute oratory, the speaking must be just and 
pertinent to the subject ; it must be methodical, all 
parts of the discourse being disposed in due order 
and connection; and it must be embellished with 
the beauties of language and pronounced with elo- 
quence. Oratory consists of four parts, invention, 
disposition, elocution, and pronunciation. Encyc. Cyc. 

2. Exercise of eloquence, Arbuthnot. 

3. Among the Roman Catholics, a close apartment 
near a bed-chamber, furnished with an altar, a cru- 
cifix, &c., for private devotions, 

4, Asmall chapel or place allotted for social prayer. 

Hooker. Taylor, 

Priests of the oratory ; among Roman Catholics, ec- 
clesiastical persons living in community without 
being bound by any special vow, Brande. 

OR ALTRIX. n, A female orator. 

ORB,2. [L. orbis; Fr. It. and Sp. hid 

1. A spherical body ; as, the celestial orbs. 

2, In old astronomy, a hollow globe or sphere. 

Brande. 

3. A wheel ; a circular bedy that revolves or rolls ; 
as, the orbs of a chariot. Milton. 

4. A circle; a sphere defined by a line; as, he 
moves in a larger orb. Holiday. Shak, 

5. Acircle described by any mundane sphere; an 


Warner. 


orbit. Dryden. 
6. Period ; revolution of time. Shak, 
7. The eye. Milton, 


8, In tactics, the circular form of a body of troops, 
or a circular body of troops, Encyc. 
The ancient astronomers conceived the heavens 
as consisting of several vast azure transparent orbs 
or spheres inclosing one another, and including the 
bodies of the planets, Hutton, 
ORB, v. t. To form into a circle. Milton. 
OR/BATE, x. [L. orbatus,] 
Bereaved ; fatherless ; childless, : 5 
OR-BA’/TION, n. [L. orbatio, from orbo, to bereave.] 
Privation of parents or children, or psivation in 
general, [Wot used.] 
ORB/ED, a, Round; circular; orbicular. Shak, 
2, Formed into a circular or round shape. Milton. 
3. Rounded or covered on the exteriow 


The wheels were orbed with gold. Addison, 
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ORB/IE, a. Spherical $8 Bacon. 
OR-BI€/l-LAR, a. [Fr orbiculaire, from L, erbiculus.} 
Spherical 5 circular + in the form of an orb. 


Milton, Addizon. 
OR-BIC’Y-LAR!LY, adv. Sphericaliv. 
OR-BIC€’/U-LAR-NESS, xn. Sphericity; the state of 
being ee 
OR-BI€/U-LATE, 
ORBIO LA-TED, | & 1» orbveulatus,} 

Made or being in the form of an orb In botany, 
an orbiculete or orbicular leaf is one that has the 
periphery of a circle, or both its longitudinal and 
transverse diameters equa - Martyn. 

OR-BIC€-U-LA/TION,x The state of being made in 
the form of an orb. ore. 

ORBI/ING, ppr_ Forming into a c'rele 

ORB‘IS, n. <A fish of a circusar form, the cheto- 

ORB’-FISH, don orbs of Gmelin, inhabiting the 
Indian seas. It {s covered w'th a firm, hard skin, full 
of small prickles,* but is destitute of scales. It Is 
unfit fur food. Dict. Nat. Hist 

ORBIT, 2. [Fr. orbite; L. orbita, a trace or track, 
from orbis, a wheel. 

1, In astronomy, the path described by a heavenly 
body in ‘ts periodical revolution; as, the orbit of 
Jupiter or Mercury The orbit of the earth is nearly 
one hundred and ninevy millions of miles in diam« 
eter. The orbit of the moon is four hundred and 
eighty thousand miles in diameter. The orbits of the 
planets are elliptical. 

2, Asinall orb, [Mot proper.] Young. 

3. In anatomy, the cavity in which the eye is situ- 
ated, 

4, In ornithology, the sKin which surrounds the 


eye. 

ORB'IT-AL, a. Pertaining to the orbit. 

ORB-IT’U-AL, «Med. Repos. 
[Onsitat is the preferable word.] 

ORB/I-TUDE, 

ORB'T-TY, [L. orhitas.3 

Bereavement by loss of parents or children. aie 

tle used.] Hall, 
ORB'‘LIKE, a, Resembling an orb. 
ORB’Y, a. [from orb.] Resembling an orb. Chapman. 
ORE, n. [L. orc2; Gr. oovya.] 

A cetaceous mammal of uncertain and unsettled 
character; a species of whale. Drayton. 

The Delphinus orca of Linngus is the grampuse 

OR'CHAL, 

on'cHEL, | See Arcuri 

OR'CHIL, 

OR'CHA-NET, rv. 

Ainsworth, 

OR/CHARD, n. [Sax. ortgeard 3 Goth. eurtigards, 
Dan. urtegaard; Sw. drtegard; that is, wort-yord, a 
yard for herbs The Germans call it bauntgarten, 
tree-garden, and the Dutch boomgaard, tree-yard. 
See Yanp.] 

An inclosure or assemblage of fruit-trees. In 
Great Britam, a department of the garden appropri- 
ated to fruit-trees of all kinds, but chiefly to apple- 
trees. In America, any piece of land set with apple- 
trees is called an orchard; and orchards are usually 
cultivated land, being either grounds for mowing or 
tillage. In some parts of the country, a piece of 
ground planted with _ 2ach-trees, is called a peach-or- 


chard. But in most cases, I believe the orchard in 
both countries is distinct from the garden, 


Hooper. 


Te 


A plant, Anchusa tinctoria, 


OR/CHARD-ING, x. The cultivation of orchards, 
Evelyn. 
2, Orchards in general. Unitcd States. 


OR'CHARD-IST, x, One that cultivates orchards, 

OR'CHES-TRA, (or’kes-tra,)¢2. [L. orchestra; Gre 

OR'CHES-TER, (or’kes-ter,) opxnorpa, from op- 

OR'€HES-TRE, (or/kes-ter,) xnorno, a dancer, 
from opxtopat, to dance ; originally, the piace for the 
chorus of dancers.] 

1. The part of atheater or other public place appro- 
priated to the musicians, In the Greccan theaters, the 
ofchestra was a circular level space between the 
spectators and the stage, and was used by the chorus 
for its evolutions and dances. In the Roman theaicrs, 
it was no part of the scene, but was situated in 
front of the stage, and was occupied by senators. 
and other persons of distinction. Smith's Dict. 

2, The body of performers in the orchestra, 

Busby. 

OR/€HES-TRAL, a. [Supra.] Pertaining to an or- 
chestra ; suitable for or performed in the vee 
‘usby, 

OR-CHI-DA'CEOUS, (or-ke-di’shus,) a Pertaining 
to that group of plants of which Orchis fs the type. 

OR-€HID/E-OUB, a. [Infra.] Pertaining te Orchis, 

OR/€HIS, (or’kis,) n. [lL orchis; Gr. opxts.) 

A genus of plants, many of which have fragrant 
ond beautiful flowers of singular forms. P. Cye. 
OR/CIN, x. .A crystallizable coloring matter obtained 

from a species of lichen. 
ORD, xn. [Sax] An edge or point, as in ordhelm, 
_ Ord signifies beginning, as in ords and ends, 
OR-DAIN!, v.%, [L. ordino, from ordo, order; Fr, or 
donner; It. ordinare; Sp. ordenar, Ir. orduighim.]  \ 
1, Properly, to set; to establish in a particular 


ORD 
—— 

office or order; hence, to invest with a ministerial 
function or sacerdotal power ; to introduce and es- 
tablish or settle in the pastoral office with the custom- 
ary forms and soleimnities ; as, to ordain 2 minister 
of the gospel. In America, men are ordained over a 
particular church and congregation, or as evangelists 
without the charge of a particular church, or as dea- 
cons in the Episcopal church, 

2. To appoint ; to decree. 

Jeroboam ordained a fenst in the eighth month, —1 Kings zil. 

As many as Were ordained to eternal life belioved. — Acts xiii, 

The fatal tent 

The scene of death and place ordained for punishment. 

Te 

3. To set; to establish ; to institute ; to constitute. 

Maulmutius 
Ordained our laws. 
\4. To set apart for an office ; to appoint. 
Sesus ordained twelve, that they should be with him. — Mark lil. 
§. To appoint ; to prepare. 
For Tophet is orda:ned of old. — Is, xxx, 
OR-DAIN’A-BLE, a. That may be appointed. Hull. 
OR-DAIN’ED, pp. or a Appointed ; instituted; es- 
tablished ; Invested with ministerial or pastoral 
functions ; settled. 

OR-DAIN’ER, n. One who ordains, appoints, or in- 
vests with sacerdotal powers, 

OR-DAIN'ING, ppr. Appvinting; establishing; in- 
vesting with sacerdotal or pastural functions. 

OR-DAIN'ING, a That ordains, or that has the 
right or power to ordain ; as, an ordaining council. 

OR-DAIN’MENT, n. The act of ordaining. Burke. 

OR’DE-AL, n. [Sax. ordal ot ordeal; G. urtheil; D, 
ordeel. The last syllable is deal, to divide or distrib- 
ate. The sense of the prefix is less obvious. Wil- 
kins supposes or to signify without, as in suine Saxon 
words it has that sense, and ordeal to signify without 
difference or distinction of persons, entire judgment. 
In Saxon, ord signifies origin, cause, beginning, 
prime. In G. ur signifies prime, very, original ; u7- 
wort, primitive word. In Dutch, cor is the ear: oorlog, 
war. But this prefix would seem to be the same as 
in furlow, (furlough ;) for, in G. urlawb, D. oorlof, 
Dan. orlov, Sw. orlaf, is a furlow, and this indicates 
that or is a corruption of fur ov for. In Welsh, this 
word is gordel, which Owen compounds of gor, 
high, superior, extreme, above, and tai, reward, re- 
quital ; and gorda! signifies not only ordeal, but an 
over-payment, a making satisfaction over and above. 
Or, then, may signify out, away, and in ordeal may 
denote ultimats, final, But the real sense is not ob- 
vious. The practice of ordeal, however, seems to 
have had its origin in the belief that the substances 
used had each its particular presiding deity, that had 
perfect control over it.] 

1, An ancient form of trial to determine guilt or 
innocence, practiced by the rude nations of Europe, 
and still practiced in the East Indies. In England, 
the ordeal was of two sorts, jire-ordeal and water-or- 
deal; the former being confined to persons of higher 
rank, the latter to the common people. Both might 
be performed by deputy, but the principal was to an- 
awer for the success of the trial. 

Fire-ordeal was performed either by taking in the 
hand a piece of red-hot iron, or by walking barefvot 
and blindfold over nine red-hot plowshares, laid 
lengthwise, at unequal distances; and if the person 
escaped unhurt, he was adjudged innocent ; other- 
wise he was condemned as guilty. 

Water-ordeal was performed, either by plunging 
the bare ann to the elbow in boiling water, or by 
casting the person suspected into a river or pond of 
cold water, and if he floated without an effurt to 
swim, it was an evidence of guilt, but if he sunk he 
was acquitted. 

Both in England and Sweden, the clergy presided 
at this trial. It was at last condemned as unlawful 
by the canon law, and in England it was abolished 
by an order in council of Henry III. Blackstone. 

It is probable our proverbial phrase, to zo through 
fire and water, denoting severe trial or danger, is de- 
rived from the ordeal ; as also the trial of witches by 

2, Severe trial; accurate scrutiny. S water. 


oon 


OR’DER, x. [L. ordo; (qu. Pers. x8 5) radah, order, 


series ;) Fr. ordre; It. ordine; Sp.'ordens Sw. Dan. 
G. and Russ, id. ; Ir. ord; but all from the Latin ex- 
cept the Persian.] 

1, Regular disposition or methodical arrangement 
of things; @ word of extensive application; as, the 
order of troops on parade; the order of books in a 
library ; the order of proceedings in a legislative as- 
sembly. Order is the life of business. 


Good order is the foundation of all good things, Burke, 


2. Proper state; as, the muskets are all in good 
order. When the bodily organs are in order, a per- 
son is in health; when they are out of order, he is 
indisposed. 

3. Adherence to the point in discussion, according 
to established rules of debate; as, the member is not 
in order, that is, he wanders from the question. 


— 


Shak. 


ORD 


4, Established mode of proceeding, 
is not in order. 

5. Regularity ; settled mode of operation. This 
fact could not occur tn the order of nature; it is 
against the natural order of things, 

6. Mandate ; precept ; command ; authoritative di- 
rection. I have received an order from the com- 
mander-in-chief. The general gave orders to march. 
There is an order of council to issue letters of 
marque. 

7. Rule; regulation ; as, the rules and orders of a 
legislative house. 

8. Regular government or discipline. It is neces- 
sary for society that good order should be observed. 
The meeting was turbulent; it was impossible to 
keep order. 

9. Rank; class; division of men ; as, the order of 
nobles ; the order of priests ; the higher orders of so- 
ciety ; men of the lowest order; order of knights ; 
military orders, &c. 

10. A religious fraternity ; as, the order of Bene- 
dictines. 

11. A division of natural objects, generally inter- 
mediate between class and genus. The classes, in 
the Linnean artificial system, are divided into or- 
ders, which include one or more genera. Linneus 
also arranged vegetables, in his natural system, into 
groups of genera, called orders. In the natural sys- 
tem of Jussieu, orders are subdivisions of classes, 

12. Measures; care. Take some order for the safe- 
ty and support of the soldiers. 

Provide megoldiers 
Whilst I take order for my own attulrs, Shak, 

13. In rhetoric, the placing of words and members 
in a sentence in such a manner as to contribute to 
force and beauty of expression, or to the clear illus- 
tration of the subject. Encye. 

14, The title of certain ancient books containing 
the divine office, and manner of its performance. 

Encyc. 

15. In architecture, a system of several members, 
ornaments, and proportions of columins.and_pilas- 
ters; or a regular arrangement of. the projecting 
parts of a building, especially of the columns, so as 
to form one beautiful whole. The orders are five, 
the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Compos- 
ite. The order consists of two principal members, 
the column and the entablature, each of which is 
composed of three principal parts. Those of the 
column are the base, the shaft, and the capital ; 
those of the entablature are the architrave, the 

_ frieze, and the cornice. The hight of the Tuscan 
column is 14 modules or semidiameters of the shaft 
at the bottom, and ‘that of the entablature 3 1-2. 
The hight of the Doric order is 16 modules, and that 
of the entablature nearly 4; that of the [onic is 18 
modules, and that of the entublature 42-3; that of 
the Corinthian order is 20 modules, and that of the 
entablature 5. The hight of the Composite order 
agrees with that of the Corinthian. Guilt. 

Order of the day; in deliberative assemblies, the par- 
ticular business previously assigned for the day. 

In order; fur the purpose ; to the end; as means 
to an end. The best knowledge is that which is 
of the greatest use in order to our eternal happi- 
ness, 

General orders: the commands or notices which a 
military commander-in-chief issues to the troops un- 
der his command, 

Holy orders; in the Episcopal church, the Christian 
ministry. 

In orders; in the Episcopal church, ordained ; in the 
sacred office. 

To take orders; in the Episcopal church, to be or- 
dained ; to enter into the sacred ministry. 

OR’/DER, v. t. To regulate ; to methodize ; to system- 
ize ; to adjust; to subject to system in management 
and execution; as, to erder domestic affairs with 
prudence. 

2. To lead; to conduct; to subject to rules or 
laws. 

To him that ordereth his conversation aright, will I show the 

salvation of God, — Ps. L 

3. To direct ; to command. The general ordered 
his troops to advance. 

4, To manage; to treat. 

How shall we orde> the ehild?— Jndges xiiL. 

5. To ordain ; to put into holy orders. 

Com. Prayer. 

6. To direct ; to dispose in any particular manner. 

Order my steps In thy word, — Ps. cxix. 

OR/DER, v.i. To give command or gue 


ton. 
OR/DER-ED, pp. Regulated ; methodized ; disposed ; 
commanded ; managed. 
OR/DER-ER, nr. One that gives orders. 
2. One that methodizes or regulates. 
OR/DER-ING, ppr. Regulating; systemizing ; com- 
manding ; disposing. 


OR’DER-ING, x. Disposition ; distribution ; manage-| OR/DI-NATE, ». t. To appoint. 


ment. 2 Chron, xxiv. 
OR’/DER-LESS, a. Without regularity ; disorderly ; 
out of rule. Shak. 


ORD 
The motion | OR/DER-LI-NESS, x. a ee orderly.] Regularity ; 
a state of being methodical. 


2. The state of being orderly. 

OR’DER-LY,a@. Methodical; regular, Hooker, 
2. Observant of order or methu’, Chapman. 
3. Well-regulated ; performed in good order, noe 

tumultuous ; gs, an orderly march. Clarendon. 
4. According to established method. Hooker. 
5. Not unruly ; not inclined to break from inclo 
sures; peaceable. We say, cattle are orderly 
6. Being on duty ; as, orderly officer, the officer of 
the day. Campbell’s Mil, Dict. 
Orderly book; in military affuirs, a book for every 
company, in which tho sergeants write general and 
regimental orders, Ce 
Orderly sergeant; a military ofcer who po bad 
® superior officer. 

OR’DER-LY, adv. Methodically; according to due 
order; regularly ; according to rule. Shak, 
OR-DI-NA-BIL/I-TY, n. Capability of being appoint- 

Bull. 


ed. [Mot uved.] . 
OR/DI-NA-BLE, a. Such as may be appointed. [Wot 
used. Hammond, 


OR’DI-NAL, a. [L. ordinalis; Fr. ordinal. ] 

Noting order; as, the ordinal numbers, first, see- 
ond, third, &c. 

OR’DI-NAL, x. A number noting order. 

2. A book containing the ordination service, as 
prescribed in the English church Murdock. 

OR/DI-NANCE, a. [It, ordinanza; Fr. ordonnance.} 

1, A rule established by authority ; a permanent 
Tule of action. An ordinance may be a law or stat- 
ute of sovereign power. In this sense it is often used 
in the Scriptures. Ezod. xv, Num.x. Enzraiii. It 
may also signify a.decree, edict, or rescript, and the 
word has sometimes been applied to the statutes of 
parliament; but these are usually called acts or lawy. 
In the United States, it is never applied to the acts of 
Congress, or of a State legislature, ’ 

2. Observance commanded, 

3. Appointment. 

4, Established rite or ceremony. Heb, ix, 
sense, baptism and the Lord’s supper are denomi- 
nated ordinunces. 

5. Ordinance, @ cannon, is now written Oxp- 
NANCE. 

OR’/DI-NAND, x. One about to be ordained. 
OR’/DL-NANT, x. One who ordains, 
OR'DI-NANT, a. [L. ordinans.] 
Ordaining ; decreeing. [Not used.] Shak, 
OR/DI-NA-RI-LY, adv. Prizmarily, according to estab- 
lished rules or settled method ; hence, commonly ; 
usually ; in most causes; as, a winter more than ur 
dinarily severe. Glanville. 
OR'DI-NA-RY, a. [L. ordinarius.] 

1. According to established order; methodical ; 
regular; customary ; as, the ordinary forms of law 
or justice. Addison, 

2. Common ; usual, 

Metho:t is not less requisite In ordinary conversation than in 

writing. Addison, 

3, Of common rank ; not distinguished by superi- 
or excellence ; a8, an ordinary reader; men of ordi- 
nary judgment. Hooker. 

4. Plain ; not handsome ; as, an ordinary woman j 
a person of an ordinary form; an ordinary face. 

5. Inferior; of little merit; as, the book is an ow 
dinary performance. 

6. An ordinary seaman is one not expert: or fully 
skilled, and hence ranking below a seaman. 

OR/DI-NA-&Y,n. In the common and canon law, one 
who has ordinary or immediate jurisdiction in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical ; an ecclesiastical judge. In Eng- 
land, the bishop of the diocese is commonly the o~ 
dinary, and the archbishop is the ordinary of the 
whole province. The ordinary of assizes and ses- 
sions was formerly a deputy of the bishop appuinted 
to give malefactors their neck-verses. The ordinary 
of Newgate is a clergyman who attends on con- 
demned malefactors to prepare them for death. 


Encye. Brande, 
2. Settled establishment. Bacon, 
3. Regular price of a imeal. Shak, 


4. A place of eating where the prices are yet 
wift. 
5. In the navy, the establishment of the shipping 
not in actual service, but laid up under the charge of 
officers. Brande 
In ordinary; in actual and constant service ; stat- 
edly attending and serving; as,a physician or chap- 
lain in ordinary. An embassador tn ordinary, is one 
constantly resident at a foreign court. 
OR/DI-NARY, n. In heraldry, a portion of the escutch- 
eon comprised between straight or other lines. It is 
the simplest species of charge. Brande 
[They are divided into greater ordinaries, which are 
the pale, the bend, the fess, the chief, the cross, the 
saltier, the chevron, and the border ; and lesser ordi- 
nariés, as the fleur-de-lis, the annulet, the lozenge, 


the martlet, &c.— E, H. Barker, 
Not used.] 
OR/DI-NATE, a. [L. ordinatus.] 
Regular; methodical. An ordinate figure is one 


whose sides and angles are equal. Ry. 
— 
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DR'DI-NATE, x. In geometry, a straight line drawn { OR-GAN-I-ZA’TION, n. The act or process of form- { O/RI-ENT, a. [L. oriens, from orior, to arise.] 


from: any point in a curve perpendicular to another 
} straight line called the abscissa. Brande. 
DR/DI-NATE-LY, adv. In a regular, methodical man- 


ner. Skelton. 
SR DENA/TION, nm. [L. ordinatio.] 
‘1, The state of being ordained or appointed ; es- 
tablished order or tendency consequent on a decree, 
Virtue and vice have a natural ordination to the happiness and 
misery of life respectively. Norris. 
2. In the Episcopal church, the act of conferring 
‘holy orders or sacerdotal power; called also Consz- 
CRATIOM Encyc. 
3, In the Presbyterian and Congregational churches, 
the act of settling or establishing a licensed clergy- 
man over achurch and congregation with pastoral 
{charge and authority ; also, the act of conferring on 
a clergyman the powers of asettled minister of the 
gospel, without the charge or oversight of a particu- 
Jar church, but with the general powers of an evan- 
f elist, who is authorized to form churches and admin- 
ster the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per, wherever he may be called to officiate 
OR/DI-NA-TIVE, a. Directing; giving order. 
Cotgrave. 
OR’DI-NA-TOR, ». One who ordains or establishes. 
Baczter. 
ORD/NANCE, n. psa ordinance.| Cannon or great 
guns, mortars, and howitzers ; artillery. 
OR! DON-NANCE, x. [Fr.] In the arts, the disposition 
of the parts either in regard to the whole piece or to 


the several) parts. Elmes. 
OR/DURE, nz. [Fr.] Dung; excrements. Shak, 
BRE, n. [Sax. ore, ora; D. erts; G.erz, Qu. L. as, 


e@ris, brass ; Rabbinic, \y, a mineral.] 

1, The compound of a metal and some other sub- 
stance, as oxygen, sulphur, or carbon, called its min- 
eralizer, by which its properties are disguised or lost. 
Metals found free from such combination, and exhib- 
iting naturally their appropriate character, are not 
called ores, but native metals. Olmsted. 

2, Metal; as, the liquid ore, Milton, 

6’RE-AD, n.; pl, Onzaps, [from Gr. opos, mountain.] 

A mountain nymph. Milton. 

peewooD: n. Sea-weed. [Not used.] Carew. 
O'RE TE'NUS, [L.] By word of mouth. 
DRF‘GILD, n. [Sax. orf, cattle, and geld, payment.] 
‘’ The restitution of goods or money stolen, if taken 


in the daytime. Ainsworth. 
OR'FRAYS, x, [Fr. oxfroi.] 
Fringe of gold; gold embroidery. Chaucer. 


OR’GAL, 2, Argal; unrefined or crude tartar. Ure. 

OR'GAN, 7. [L. organum; Gr. opyavon; Sp. and It, 
organo; F's. organe: D. and G. orgel; Pers. and Ar, 
arganon.| 

i, A natura) instrument of action or operation, or 
by which some process is carried on. Thus the arte- 
ries and veins of animal bodies are organs of circu- 
lation the Jungs are organs of respiration ; the nerves 
are organs of perception and sensation ; the muscles 
Bre organs of motion ; the ears are organs of hearing ; 
the tongue is the organ of speech. 

2. The instrument or means of conveyance or com- 
munication, A secretary of state is the organ of 
communication between the government and a for- 
eign power, 

3. The largest and most harmonious of wind in- 
struments of music, consisting pial ed which are 
filled with wind, and stops touched by the fingers, 
It is blown by a bellows. Johnson. 

OR'GAN-BUILD’ER, (-bild’er,) 2, 
occupation is to construct organs, 
page i ‘AL, a [L. organicus.] 

1, Pertaining to an organ or to organs ; consisting 
of organs or containing them; as, the organic struc- 
ture of the human body or of plants. 

2. Produced by the organs; as, organic pleasure, 

Kames, 

3. Instrumental; acting as instruments of nature 
or art to a certain end ; as, organic arts. Milton, 

Organic bodies, are such as possess organs, on the 
action of which depend their growth and perfection ; 
as animals and plants. 

Organic substances, aro substances which proceed 
from or constitute organic bodies, e 

Organic remains, are the remains of animals or 
vegetables petrified or imbedded in stone. 

Organical description of a curve; in geometry, the 
descrivtion of a curve on a plane, by means of in- 
struments, Brande, 

OR-GAN'IE-AL-LY, adv, With organs; with organ- 
ical structure or disposition of parts. The bodies of 
anknals and plants are organically framed. 

2. By means of organs. 

OR-GAN’I€-AL-NESS, n. The state of being organ- 
ical. Joknson, 
OR’GAN-ISM,n. Organical structure; as, the organ- 
ism of bodies, ew, 
OR/GAN-IST, 2. One who plays on the organ. 

Boyle, 
mone who sung in parts ; an old musical use of the 


Encye. 
An artist whoso 
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ing organs or instruments of action. 

2. The act of forming or arranging the parts of a 
compound or complex body in a suitable manner for 
use or service ; the act of distributing into suitable 
divisions and appointing the proper officers, as an ar- 
my or &@ governinent. 

The first organzzaton of tho genera:government. Pickering. 


3. Structure; form; suitable disposition of parts 

which are to act together in a compound body. 
5 Locke. 
OR’/GAN-IZE, v. t. [Fr. organiser; It. organizzare ; 

Sp. or ganizar.] 

1. To form with suitable’ organs ; to constrict so 
that one part may codperate with another. 

These nobler faculties of the soul organized matter could never 


protluce. ye 
2. Tosing in parts; as, to organize the halleluiah. 
Busby. 


3. To distribute into suitable parts, and appoint 
proper officers, that the whole may act as one body ; 
as, to orcanize an army. So we say, to organize the 
house of representatives, which is done by the ap- 
pointment of officers and verification of the powers 
of the several embers. So we say, a club, a party 
or a faction is organized, when it takes a systemized 
form. 

This reme will organizes the government. 

‘his original and supreme ‘Ea ge Sie aons 
OR’GAN-IZ-ED, pp. ora. Formed with organs ; con- 
structed organically ; systemized ; reduced to a form 


in which all the parts may act together to one-end. |. 


Animals and plants are organized bodies. Minerals 
are not organized bodies. 

OR’/GAN-iIZ-ING, ppr. Constructing with suitable or- 
gans ; reducing to system in order to produce united 
action tooneend. - 

OR’GAN-LOFT, n. The loft where an organ stands. 

Tatler. 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPH'I€, ta. Pertaining to organ- 

OR-GAN-O-GRAPH/I€-AL, } ography. 

OR-GAN-OG’RA-PHIST, 2, One who describes the 
organs of animal or vegetable bodies. Lindley. 

OR-GAN-OG/RA-PHY, % [Gr. opyavoy and ypadw.] 

In botany, a description of the organs of plants, or 
of the names and kinds of their organs. De Cand. 

OR-GAN-OL/0-GY, n. That branch of physiology 
which treats, in particular, of the different organs 
of animals, especially of the human species. 

Encyc. Am. 

OR’/GA-NON, [Gr.]} 2. In philosophical language, a 

OR’/GA-NUM, [L.] term nearly synonymous with 
Mautuop, and implying a body of rules and canons 
for scientific investigation. Brande. 

OR/GAN-PIPE, x. The pipe of a musical organ. Shak. 

OR’/GAN-REST, n. [In heraldry, a figure of uncer- 
tain origin, borne by the Granvilles atid other ancient 
families. — E. H. Barker.] 

OR’/GAN-STOP, nz. The stop of an organ, or any col- 
lection of pipes under one general name. Busby. 

OR’GA-NY. Sce Orican. 

OR/GAN-ZINE, (-zin,) x. Thrown silk ; that is, silk 
twisted like a rope with different strands, so as to in- 
crease its stréngth. Encyc. Dom. Econ, 

OR’/GASM, n. [Gr. opyacpos, from opyaw, to swell; 
opyatcw, to irritate.] 

mmoderate excitement or action; as, the orgasm 
of the blood or spirits. Blackmore. Derham. 

OR/GEAT, (or’zhat,) 2. [Fr., from orge, barley.] 

A liquor extracted from barley and sweet almonds, 
Mason. 

OR/GE-IS, 2. A fish, called also Orncan-trna ; sup- 
posed to be from Orkneys, on the coast of which it is 
taken. Johnson, 

OR/GIES, (or’jiz,) n. ie [Gr. opyta, from opyaw, to 
swell; opyn, fury; orgia; Fr. orgies.) 

1, Frantic nocturnal revels at the feast in honor of 
Bacchus, or the feast itself. Hence, ; 
2, Drunken revelry, chiefly by night. 

OR’/GIL-LOUS, a. [Fr. orgueilleux, from orgueil, Sax. 

orgel, pride, haughtiness; Gr. opyaw, to swell, 
Proud; haughty. [Wot used.] Shak. 

ORGUES, (orgz,) m. [Fr.] In the military art, long, 
thick pieces of timber, pointed and shod with iron, 
and hung over a gateway, to be let down in case of 
attack, Brande. 

2, The term also denotes a machine composed of 
several musket barrels united, by means of which 
several explosions are made at once to defend 
breaches. Brande, 

OR-I-CHAL/€UM,) 2. [L. orichatcum, mountain 

OR'I-CHALEH, brass; Gr. opos and xadxos; 
or aurichalcum, gold-brass. } 

A metallic substance, resembling gold in color, but 
inferior in value ; a mixed metal of the ancients, re- 

EB sembling brass, Spenser, Brande. 
/RI-EL, : 

one [Old Fr. oriot.] 

1. In Gothic architecture, a bay window. Brande. 

2, A small apartment next a hall, where particular 
persons dine; a sort of recess. [ Obs.) Cowell, 

O/RI-EN-CY,”, [See Ontznr.] Brightness or strength 
of color. [Little used.] Waterhouse. 


ORI 


1. Rising, as the sun. 


Moon, that now meet’st the orient sum, 
The mora, 


2. Eastern ; oriental. 
3. Bright ; shining; glittering ; as, orient pearls. 


Dryden, 

O/RLENT, x. The east ; the part of the horizon where 
the sun first appears in the morning. 

O/RLENT, v. t. In surveying, to orient a plan signi- 
fies to mark its situation or bearing with respect¢o 
the four cardinal points, ’ Brande, 

O-RI-ENT’AL, a. Eastern; situated in the east ; pax 
ticularly, in or about Asia ; as, oriental seas or coun- 
tries. 

2. Proceeding from the east; as, the oriental radia~- 
| tions of the sun. Brown. 


Milton” 
Miltcn, 


O-RI-ENT/AL, 2. A native or inhabitant of some 
eastern part of the world. We give the appellation 
to the inhabitants of Asia, from the Hellespont and 

__ Mediterranean to Japan. 

O-RI-ENT’AL-ISM, x. A term applied to doctrines or 
idioms of the Asiatic nations, 

O-RI-ENT’AL-IST, n. An inhabitant of the eastern 
parts of the warld, Peters. 

2. One versed in the eastern languages and litera- 


ture. Ouseley. 
O-RLENT-AL'I-TY, n._ The state of being oriental 
oreastern. [Jot used.] Brown. 


OR'I-FICE, (or’e-fis,) x. [Fr., from L. orificium; os, 
oris, mouth, and facie, to make.] 

The mouth or aperture of a tube, pipe, or other cav- 
ity 5 as, the orifice of an artery or vein; the orifice of 
a@ wound, 

The orifice of Etna, Addison, 
OR’I-FLAMME 
OR’I-FLAMB, *{n [Fr.. orifflamme.] 
rhe ancient royal standard of France. Ainsworth 
Of aay [L., from Gr. optyavov.] 


O-RIG/A-NUM, { Me 
Marjoram, a genus of plants. One species of this 


genus js a rich aromatic, excellent for culinary pur-— 


poses, + 
OR’'I-GEN-ISM, n. The opinions of Origen of Alex- 


andria, one of the earliest and most learned of the 
Greek fathers. He supposed that human souls ex- 
isted before their union with bodies ; that they were 
originally holy, but became sinful in the preéxistent 
state ; that all men, probably, will at last be saved; 
and that Christ is again to die for the salvation of 
devils, &c. Murdock, 

eines Sage n. A follower of the opinions of Or- 
gen. 

OR'I-GIN, n. [Fr, and It. origine; Sp. origen; L, origo.] 

1. The first existence or beginning of any thing; 
as, the origin of Rome. In history, it is necessary, 
if practicable, to trace all events to their origin. 

2. Fountain ; source; cause; that from which any 
thing primarily proceeds that which gives existence 
or beginning. The apostasy is believed to have been 
the origin of moral evil. The origin of many of our 
customs is Jost in antiquity. Nations, like individ- 
uals, are ambitious to trace their descent from an 
honorable origin. 

O-RIG/IN-A-BLE, a. That may be originated. 
O-RIG/IN-AL, x. Origin. [See Oanrcin, With which 
it accords in signification.] any 

2. First copy; archetype; that from which any 
thing is transcribed or translated, or from which a 
likeness is made by the pencil, press, or otherwise, 
Thus we say, the translation is not equal to the origi- 
nal. If the original can not be produced, we are per- 
mitted to offer an authenticated copy. 

O-RIG/IN-AL, a. [Fr. originel; L. originalis. 

1. First in order ; preceding all others; as, the ortg- 
inal state of men ; the original laws of a country ; orig- 
inal rights or powers ; the original question in debate, 

2. Primitive; pristine; as, the original perfection 
of Adam. 

Original sin, as applied to Adam, was his first act 
of disobedience in eating the forbidden fruit; as ap- 
plied to his posterity, it is understood to mean eithet 
the sin of Adam imputed to his posterity, or that cor- 


ruption of nature, or tutal depravity, which has been’ 


derived from hin in consequence of his apostasy. 
On this subject divines are not agreed. 

In strictness, origina! sin is an improper use of 
words, as sin, ex vi termint, implies volition and the 
transgression of a known rule of duty by a moral 
agent, But this application of the words has been es- 
tablished by long use, and it serves to express ideas 
which inany wise and gvod- men entertain on this 
subject. ‘ 

3. Having the power to originate new thoughts or 
combinations of thought ; as, an original genius. 

Maca-be pe haa fol n. The quality or state of being 
original. - : 

2. The power of originating or producing new 


thoughts, or uncommon combinations of thought; — 


as, originality of genius. 
O-RIG'IN-AL-LY, ado. Primarily; from the begin- 
ning or origin. — 


God ts ortginally holy tn himeelf. : Pesreon, 


ORN 


anil 
9, At first; at the origin. Woodward, 

3. By the first author ; as, a book originally written 
Roscommon, 


' by another hand. - 

‘0-RIG'IN-AL-NESS, #. The quality or state of being 
original. iM hs 

omic’ IN-A-RY, a, [Fr. originaire.] 

1, Productive ; causing existence. 

The production of animals in the originary way, requires a ce 
tain degree of warmth. Cheyne. 

2. Primitive ; original. Sandys. 

This word is little used.] 5 
‘O-RIG'IN-ATE, v. t. To cause to be; to bring into ex- 
istence § to produce what is new 

The change is to be effected without a decomposition of the whole 
civil and political mass, for the purpose of originati:.g a new 
civil order out of the elements of society. urke. 

That matter, which can not think, will, or originate motion, 
should communicate thought, voliuon, and motivity, is plainly 
impossible. Dwight. 

O-RIG/IN-ATE, v. i. To take first existence ; to have 
origin ; to be begun. The scheme ortginated with the 
governor and council. It originated in pure benevo- 
lence, 

O-RIG'I-N4-TED, pp. Brought into existence. 

O-RIG/I-NA-TING, ppr. or a. Bringing into existence. 

O-RIG-IN-A’TION, x. The act of bringing or coming 
into existence ; first production. 

Descartes first introduced the fancy of making a world, and de- 
ducing tho origination of the universe from mechanical 
principles, Keil, 

2. Mode of production or bringing into being. 

eruca is ted by animal ita, to wit, butterfiles, 
eae the ernie arigina dap of pestis Ray. 

‘O-RIG/IN-4-TOR, n. A person who originates or 

_ commences. 

©-RIL/LON, 2. [Fr.] _In fortification, a rounding of 

. earth, faced with a wall, raised on the shoulder of 

! those bastions that have casemates, to cover the can- 
non in the retired flank, and prevent their being dis- 
mounted. Encyc. Brande. 

©'RI-OLE, n. The popular name of several species of 
birds allied to the thrushes, having their plumage of 
a golden-yellow mixed with black. Partington. 

O-RYON, 2. [Gr. wetwv; unfortunately accented by 
the poets on the secon! syilable.] 

. Alarge and bright constellation on both sides of 
the equinoctial. i Brande. _ 

O-RIS-MO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to orismology: 

‘O-RIS-MOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. optopos, a term, and do- 
y0s, & discourse. | 

In natural history, that department wh‘ch treats of 

* terms, whether descriptive or denuminative. 

OR/I-SON, 2. [Fr. oraison, from L. oratio, from oro.] 

A prayer or supplication. 

Lowly they bowed adoring; and began 
Their orisone, each morning duly paid. 

‘ORK, 2. [L. orca. 

A species of whale. [See Orc.] 

ORLE, x. [Infra.] In heraldry, an ordinary in the 

_ form of a fillet, round the shield. 
* [An inescutcheon voided. — E. H. Barker.] 


Miuton. 


‘ORLE. 
: n. [Fr. ourlet, It. orlo, ahem. Qu. Heb. 
orien, nbry, and Ch. Syr.] 


In architecture, a fillet under the ovolo of a capital. 
“OR/LOP, x. “[D. overloop, a running over or overflow- 
ne an orlop, that is, a spreading over.] 
he lower deck of a ship of the line; or that, in 
all vessels, on which the cables are stowed. Tatten. 
“OR-MO-LO’, n. [Fr.] Brass which by a eHemical 
process is made to assume the appearance of being 
gilt. It is used in makipg lamps, girandoles, &c. 
OR'NA-MENT, nz. [L. ornamentum, from orno, to 
adorn. Varro informs us that this was primitively 
esnamentum; but this is improbable. See age 
1. That which embellishes ; something which, 
added to another thing, renders it mofe beautiful 
to the eye. 
The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the bonnets, and 
the ornaments of the legs, — Is, ili. 


2, In architecture, ornaments are sculpture or carved 


work. 
3. Embellishment; decoration ; additional beauty. 
The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which is In the sight 
of God of great price. —1 it, 
“OR/NA-MENT, v.t. To adorn; to deck 
lish, ; Warburton. 
-OR-NA-MENT'AL, a. Serving to decorate; giving 
additional beauty ; embellishing, 
Some think it most ornamental to wear their bracelets on their 
wrists ; others about their ankica. Own, 
~OR-NA-MENT’AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to 
add embellishment. 
OR/NA-MENT-ED, pp. ora. Decorated ; embellished ; 
Shensto 


beautified. ne. 
~OR'NA-MENT-ING, ppre Decorating ; embellishing. 
‘ORNATE, v. t. [L. orno.] 


To adorn. 
-OR'NATE, a, [L. ornatus.] 


3 to embel- 


Adorned ; decorated ; beautiful. Milton. 
-OR/NA-TED, pp. Adorned; ornamented. 
“OR'NATE-LY, adv, With decoration. Skelton. 


OR/NATE-NESS, 2, State of being adorned. 


O/RO-TUND, n. [L. 


| OR/PHIE, 


ORR 


OR/N4&-TING, ppr. Embellishin 
OR/NA-TURE, x. Decoration. iritute used.] 
OR-NIS-COP/IES, x. Divination by the observation 
of birds. Bailey. 
OR-NIS’€O-PIST, n. [Gr. opvis, a bird, and cxorew, 
to view.] 
One who views the flight of birds in order to fore- 
tell future events by their manner of flight. [Little 


ent Johnson. 
OR-NITH-ICH’NITE, n. (Gr. opvis, a bird, and 
txvos, a track.] : 

In geology, 2 name given to the foot-marks of birds, 
occurring in different strata of stone. Hitchcock. 
OR-NITH’O-LITE, x A name given to fossil birds, 

and also to stones of various colors bearing the 
figure of birds. Buchanan. 
OR-NI-THO-LOG’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to ernithology. 
OR-NI-THOL/O-GIST, 2. [See Orwitnerocy.] A 
person who is skilled in the natural history of birds 
who understands their furm, structure, habits, and 
uses ; one who describes pirds. 
OR-NI-THOL'O-GY,n. “Gr. opyts, abird, and Aoyos, 
discourse. ] 
The science of birds, «hich comprises a knowledge 
of their form, structure, habits, and uses. 
OR-NITH'O-MAN-CY, x. [Gr. opvis, a bird, and 
pavteca, divination.] 
Augury, a species of divination by means of birds, 


their flight, &c. Brande. 
OR/NI-THON, 2. [Gr., an aviary.] A building for 
the keeping of birds. Elmes. 


OR'NI-THO-RHYNEH’US, x. 

a bird, and Juyxos, a beak.] 

An effodient monotrematous mammal, with a horny 
beak resembling that of a duck, and two merely 
fibrous cheek-teeth on each side of both jaws, not 
fixed in any bone, but only in the gum; with pen- 
tadactylous paws webbod like the feet of a bird and 
formed for swimming, and with a spur behind in the 
hinder feet, emitting a poisonous liquid from a reser- 
voir in the sole of the foot, supplied by a gland situa- 
ted above the pelvis, and by the sido of the spine. 
The animal is covered with a brown fur. It is 
found only in New Holland, and is sometimes called 
Water Morez. 

OR-O-LOG'I€-AL, a. [See Onoroay.] Pertaining 
to a description of mountains, 4 

O-ROL’O-GIST, 7. .A describer of mountains. 

O-ROL’O-GY, n. [Gr. opos, a mountain, and Aoyos, 
discourse, ] 

The science or description of mountains, 

. og and rotundum.] A mode of 
intonation directly from the larynx, which has a full- 
ness, clearness, strength, smoothness, and ringing, 
or musical quality, which form the highest perfec- 
tion of the human voice. Rush, 

OR/PHAN, 2. [Gr. ondayos + It. orfano; Fr. orphelin.] 

A child who is bereaved of father or mother, 
or both. 

OR/PHAN, a. Bereaved of parents. Sidney. 

OR/PHAN-AGE, ) n. The state of an orphan. 

OR/PHAN-ISM, Sherwood, 

OR’/PHAN-ED, a. Bereft of parents or friends. 

Young. 

OR-PHAN-OT’RO-PHY, nx. [Gr. opdavos, orphan, 
and rpogn, food.] 

A hospital for orphans. Chalmers, 

OR/PHANS-COURT, nx. A court, In some of the states 
of the Union, having jurisdiction of the estates and 
persons of orphans. Bouvier. 

OR/PHE-AN,) a. Pertaining to Orpheur, the poet 

and musician ; as, Orphic hymns, 


Bryant. 

OR’/PHE-US, nr. [Gr. Opdevs.] 

In classical mythology, a poet who {is represented as 
having had the power of moving inahimate bodies 
by the music of his lyre. [In the classics, Or/pho®s.] 

OR/PI-MENT, xn. [L. auripigmentum; aurum, gold, 
and pigmentum.] 

Sesquisulpburet of arsenic, found native, and then 
an ore of arsenic, or artificially compused. The 
native orpiment appears in yellow, brilliant, and 
seemingly talcky masses of various sizes. The red 
orpiment is calied Rearaar, and is a protosu]phuret 
of arsenic. It is more or less lively and transparent, 
and often crystallized in bright needles. In this form 
it is called Rusy or Ansznic. 

Fourcroy. Nicholson. Encyc. Ure. 

OR/PIN, x. [Fr.] A yellow color of various degrees 
of intensity, approaching also to red. Brande. 

OR’PINE, (or’pin,) 2. [Fr. orpin.] 

A succulent plant of the genus Sedum, lesser 
houseleek, or live-long. Also, a plant of Southern 
Europe belonging to the genus Telephium. The 
bastard orping is of the genus Andrachne; the lesser 
orpine of the genus Crassula, Partington. Loudon. 

OR/RACH. See Onacn. 

OR/RE-RY, 2. An astronomical machine for exhibit- 
ing the several motions of the heavenly bodies. 
This machine was invented by George Graham, but 
Rowley, a workman, borrowed one from him, and 
made a copy for the earl of Orrery, after whom it 
was named by Sir Richard Steele. Similar machines 
are called also Pranz=ianiums. Barlow. 


[Gr. opyts, opvi0os, 


ORT 


——— 


| OR’/RIS, x. The plant iris, of which orris seeme<s te 


a corruption ; fleur-de-lis, or flag flower. Its root 
has an agreeable odor, resembling that of violets, 
£ 


MeYCe 
Qu. O7frays. 
Johnson. 
ORSE/DEW, (-du,) 2, Dutch gold, which see. 
ORT, nx. A fragment; a refuse. Sh 
OR/THITE, x. [Gr. op90s, straight ] 

A variety of Allanite, an ore of cerium, occurring 
in long acicular crystals, of a brownish-black color, 
and semi-metallic appearances, Dana. 

OR-THO-CER/A-TITE, j x. pl. [Gr. op8oc, straight, 
OR-THO-CER!/A-TA, and acpas, @ horn.] 

Terms applied to an extinct genus of cephalopods, 

inhabiting straight, many-chambered shells. P. Cyc. 

OR/THO-DOX, a, [See OrtHopoxy.] Sound in 
the Christian faith; believing the genuine doc- 
trines taught In the Scriptures ; opposed to Hennrti- 
CAL; as, an orthodox Christian. 

2. According with the doctrines of Scripture ; as, 
an orthodoz creed or faith. 

OR/THO-DOX-LY, adv. With soundness of faith. 
Bacon. 
OR’/THO-DOX-NESS, nx, The state of being sound 
in the faith, or of according with the doctrines of 
Scripture. 
OR’/THO-DOX-Y, n. [Gr. opBodotea 3 opOos, right, 
true, and dofa, opinion, from doxe, to think.] 

1, Soundness of faith ; a belief in the genuine dov- 
trines taught in the Scriptures, 

Boail bears full and clear testumony to Gregory’s orthodory. 

Waterland, 

2. Consonance to genuine scriptural doctrines; as, 

the orthodozy of a creed. 

OR-THO-DROM'I€, a, 
taining to orthodromy. 

OR-THO-DROM/I€S, x, Tho art of sailing in a direct 
course, or on the are of a great circle, which is the 
shortest distance between any two points on the sur- 
face of the globe. Brande. 

OR’/THO-DRO-MY, 2. [Gr. op8os, right, and dpopos, 
course. ] 
The sailing in a straight course, . 
OR-THO-EP/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to orthoépy. 
OR'THO-E-PIST, x [See OrtHotry.] One who 
pronounces words correctly, or who is well skfiled 
in pronunciation. 

OR’THO-E-PY, x. [Gr. opPoerss1a; opGos, right, and 
emoc, word, or ew, to speak.] 

The art of uttering words with propriety ; a correct 
pronunciation of words. Nares. 
OR'THO-GON, 2. [Gr. op@os, right, and ;wa, 

angle.] 

A rectangular figure, or one which has all its angles 
right angles, Peacham. 

OR-THOG/ON-AL, a. Right-angled ; rectangular. 


Selden. 
OR-THOG/RA-PHER. | n. [See OrtTwocrarny.] 
OR-THOG/RA-PHIST, One that spells worda 


corréctly or properly, according to common usage. 


Shak. 
OR-THO-GRAPH'I€, a. Correctly spetied ; 
OR-THO-GRAPH’I€-AL, written with the prop- 
er letters. 

2. Pertaining to the spelling of words; as, to 
make an orthographical mistake. - 

Orthographic projection ; in geometry, the projection 
of points on a plane by etraight lines at right angles 
to the plane. Brande, 

Orthographic projection of the sphere; a delineation 
of the sphere upon a plane that cuts it in the middle, 
the eye being supposed to be placed at an infinite 
distance from it. Bariow. 

OR-THO GRAPH'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the 
rules of proper spelling. 

2. In the manner of an orthographic projection. 

OR-THOG/RA PHY, n. [Gr. opfvypagias opOors, 
right, and ypadgn, writing.] 

1. Tho art of writing words with the proper letters, 
according ta common usage. 

2. The part of grammar which treats of the nature 
and properties of letters, and of the art of Writing 
words correctly. Encye. 

3. The practice of spelling or writing words with 
the proper letters. Swift. 

4. In geometry, the art of delineating or drawing 
the front of an object, and exhibiting the hights or 
elevations of the several parts; so called because it 
determines things by perpendicular lines falling on 
the geometrical plane, Barlow. Guwilt. 

OR-THOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. opOos, right, and doyos, 
discourse. ] ; 

The right description of things. Fotherby. 

OR-THOM’/E-TRY, n. [Gr. op@os, right, and perpov, 
measure.] 

The act or practice of constructing verse correctly ; 
the Jaws of correct versification. 8. Jones. 
OR-THOP-NG@/A,} 2. [Gr. opGumvota; op8os, right, 
OR-THOP’NY,* erect, and yon, breath ; mvew, 

to breathe.] 

1. A disease in which respiration can be performed 
only in an erect posture, Harvey. 

2. Any difficulty of breathing. Parr. 


2. A sort of gold or silver lace. 


[See Orrnopromy.] Per- 
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QR-THOP'TER-A, 2. ply (Gr. op0os, straight, and 
repuy, Wing. y eee ie 1, Sa 
3 aa order A A eretg so named-from the straight or 
longitudinal folding of their wings. The grasshop- 
pers, cockroaches, and crickets, are examples of this 
order. Partington, P. Cyc. 
@R-THOP/TER-OUS, a. Pertaining to the order Or- 
“thoptera ; folding the wings straight. 
OR’/THO-STADE, n. [Gr. opOos, straight, and frapar, 

stand. * is e F 
tin ee costume, a long and ample tunic, with 
Straight or upright folds. : Elmes. 

OR-THOT’RO-POUS, a. [Gr. op80g and rperw.] 
In botany, orect on the embryo of a plant. Lindley. 
OR-THOT’Y-POUS, a. "[Gr. opOos, straight, and rv- 
moc, form.) Wen 

In mineralogy, having a perpendicular cleavage. 

: Shepard, 
OR/TIVE, a. [1. ortivus, from ortus, orior, to rise.] 

Rising or eastern. The ortive amplitude of a plan- 
et is an arc of the horizon intercepted between the 
point where a star rises, and the east point of the 

‘horizon, Brande. 
OR’/TO-LAN, n. [lIt. ortolano, a gardener, an ortolan, 
L. hortulanus, from hortus, a garden.] 

A singing-bird, the Emberiza hortulana, about the 
size of the lark, with black wings. It is found in 
Southern Europe, feeds on seeds, and is delicious 
food. P. Cyc. 

ORTS, 2. pl. Fragments; pieces; refuse. [See Ont.] 
OR’VAL, nz. Bis orvale.] : 
The herb clary. Dict. 
OR-VI-E’/TAN, nz. [It. orvietano, so named ffom a 
mountebank at Orvieto.] 
An antidote or counter poison, [JVot used.] 
Brande. 
OR-Y€-TOG-NOS’/TIE, a, Pertaining to oryctognosy. 
Kirwan. 
OR-Y€-TOG/NO-SY, n. [Gr. opvxros, fossil, andyyw- 
eis, knowledge. ] . 

The science which has for its ohject the descrip- 
tion and classification of minerals, according to well- 
ascertained characters, and under appropriate denom- 
inations ; mineralogy. $ 

Oryctognosy consists in the description of minerals, 
the determination of their nomgnclature, and the 
systematic arrangement of their different species, 
It coincides nearly with Minzraxoey, in its mod- 
ern acceptation. Cleaveland. 

OR-Y€-TOG/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. opvxros, foxsil, and 
abw, to describe.] 

That part of natural history in which fossils are 
described. Cyc. 
OR-Y€-TO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to oryctology. 

Humble. 
OR-YE-TOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. opvxros, fossil, and A. yos, 
discourse.] 

That part of natural history which treats of fossils. 


Cyc. 

OS,n. [L.] Abone. [J echnical.] 

‘OS/€HE-O-CELE, nr. [Gr. voxn, the scrotum, and 
«n\n, 2 tumor. ] 

Any tumor of the scrotum ; a scrotal hernia. 
Cyc. Coxe. 

OS-CIL-LA/RI-A, n. pl. See Oscruratoria, 

OS/CIL-LATE, v.i% [L. oscillo, from ant. cillo, Gr. 
we Aw, to move.] 

To swing; to move backward and forward; to 
vibrate. Chambers, 

OS-CIL-LA’/TION, n. [L. oscillatio.] 

Vibratien ; a moving backward and forward, or 
swinging like a pendulum. 

OS-CIL-LA-TO/RI-A, n. pl. In natural history, a group 
of minute, filamentous, organized beings which have 
oscillatory motions. It was at first doubted whether 
they belong to the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

OS’/CIL-LA-TO-RY, a. Moving backward and for- 
vard like a pendulum ; swinging; as, an oscillatory 


motion, Arbuthnot. 
OS'CI-TAN-CY, nx. {L. oscito, to yawn, from os, the 
mouth.} 


1. The act of gaping or yawning. 
2, Unusual sleepiness ; drowsiness ; dullness, 


It might proceed from the oscitancy of transcribers. Addison, 


OS’CI-TANT, a. Yawning; gaping. 
2: Sleepy ; drowsy ; dull; sluggish. 


Decay of Piety. 

OS’CI-TANT-LY, adv. Carelessly. More. 

OS/CI-TATE, v, i, [L. oscito.] 

To yawn; to gape with sleepiness. 

OS-CI-TA'TION, n, The act of yawning or gaping 
from sleepiness. 

OS’€U-LANT, a. That adheres closely; that em- 
braces; applied to certain creeping animals, as cat- 
erpillars, Kirby. 

OS-€U-LA/TION, x. [L. osculatio, a kissing.] 

In geometry, the contact between any given curve 
and its o&culatory circle, that is, a circle of the same 
curvature with the given curve at the point of con- 
tact. Barlow. 

OS’CU-LA-TO RY, a. An osculatory circle, in geam- 
etry, is a circle having the same curvature with any 

_ Curve at any given point. Barlow. 
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OS'/€U-LA-TO-RY, n. In church history,.a tablet or 
board, with the picture of Christ, or the Virgin, &e., 
which is kissed by the priest, aud then delivered to 
the people for the same purpose. Cyc. 

OS/€ULE, ». [L. osculum, a small mouth.] 

A small bi-labiate aperture. : 

O/SIER, (6’zher,) n. [Fr. osier; Sax. hos. Qu. 

' A species of willow, or water-willow, or the twig 
of the willow, used in making baskets. Pope. 

6’/SIER-ED, a. Covered or adorned with osiers, 

6/SIER-HOLT, x. [Sax. holt, a weed) ; 
In England, a place where willows for basket-work 

Hooker's Brit. Flora. 


are cultivated. _. 
[Gr. oopy, odor, and Gwyos, 


Os’MA-ZOME, 
juice. 

A substance of an aromatic flavor, obtained from 
muscular fiber. It is of a yellowish-brown color, is 
soluble both in water and aJcohol, whether cold or 
hot, but it does not form a jelly by concentration. It 
gives the characteristic odor and taste of soup. 


Thenard. 
OS/MI-UM, n. [Gr. ocpyn, odor.] 

A metal contained in the ore of platinum. A na- 
tive alloy of this metal with iridium is found in 
grains along the rivers in South America. Osmi- 
um has a dark-gray color; it is not volatile when 
heated in close vessels, but heated in the open air, 
it absorbs oxygen and forms a volatile oxyd, or rath- 
er acid, which is insoluble in the acids, readily solu- 
ble in potassa, and very volatile. It takes its name 
from the singular smell of this oxyd or acid. Ce 

OS'MUND, 2. A plant of the genus Osmunda. The 


most remarkable species is the osmund royal or flow- |. 


ering fern, growing in shady bogs, the root of which 
boiled is very slimy, and is used in stiffening linen, 
Encyc. Forsyth. 
OS/NA-BURG, (o0z’na-burg,) n. A species of coarse 
linen imported originally #70m Osnaburg, in Ger- 
many. ie 
OS/PRAY, 2. ie ossifraga ; 08, & bone, and frango, 
to break ; the bone-breaker.} 

The fishing-eagle, or bald buzzard, Falco or Pan- 
dion haligtus. This is our fish-hawk. It feeds on 
fish, which it takes by suddenly darting upon them 
when near the surface of the water. PiCye. 

The name has also been given to the sea-eagle. 

See pelt at Edin. Encyc. 
OS/SE-LET, xn. [Fr., from L. os, ossis, a pened 
A hard substance growing on the inside of a horse’s 
knee, among the small hones, Bar. Dict. 
OS’/SE-OUS, a. [L. osseus, from os, a bone.] 
Bony ; composed of bone; resembling bone. 
Parkhurst. 

Osseous breccia; a breccia made up of fragments of 

bone, found in certain caverns and fissures of rocks. 


Brande. 
OS’SI-€LE, (os/se-k1,) n. 
A small bone. 
OS-SIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. os, a bone, and fero, to pro- 
duce, 
Trohuetig or furnishing bones. Buckland. 
OS-SIF’I€, a. [L. os, a bone, and facio, to make-] 
Having power to ossify or change carneous and 
membranous substances to bone. iseman. 
OS8-SI-FI-CA/TION, n. [from ossify.] The change or 
process of changing from flesh or other matter of an- 
imal bodies into a bony substance ; as, the ossification 
of an artery. Sharp. 

2. The formation of bones in animals. 

OS’SI-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. or a. Converted into bone, 
or a hard substance like bone. 
OS‘/SI-FRAGE, 2. [L. ossifraga, See Ospray.] 

The sea-eagle, Aquila ossifraga of Brisson, now 
considered the young of the white-tailed or cinereous 
eagle, Falco or Aquila albicilla. In Leviticus xi, 13, 
it denotes a different bird, supposed to be the Lam- 
mergeir, Gypwtos barbatus. Kitto’s Cyc. P. Cyc. 

OS/SI-FY, v. t. [L. os, bone, and facio, to form. 

To form bone; to change from a soft animal sub- 
stance into bone, or convert into a substance of the 
hardness of bones. This is done by the deposition 
of calcareous phosphate or carbonate on the part. 

Si » Ure. 
OS’SI-FY, v. i. To become bone ; to change from soft 
matter into a substance of bony hardness. 
OS/SI-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Changing into bone; be~ 
coming bone. 
OS-STV’'O-ROUS, a. [L. os, bone, and voro, to eat.] 

Feeding on bones; eating bones; as, ossivorous 

quadrupeds, Der, 
OS’/SU-A-RY, (osh’yu-a-ry,) n. [L. ossuariw 

A charnel-house ; a place where the bones of the 

dead are deposited. Dict. 


[L. ossiculum.] 
Holder. 


}OST, |x. A kiln for drying hops or malt. [See 
OUST, eet Dict. Eng. - 
OS-TEN-SI-BIL'I-TY, x. [See Ostensisrz.] The 


quality or state of appearing or being shown. 
OS-TEN’SI-BLE, a. [It. ostensidile, from’ L. ostendo, 
to show.] 
“1. That may be shown; proper or intended to be 
shown. Warton. 
2. Plausible ; colorable. Pownall, 
3. Appearing ; seeming ; shown, declared or avow- 
ed. We say, the ostensible reason or motive for a 
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measure may be the real one, or very different from 
the real one, This is the common, and I believe the 
only sense in which the word is used in America, 
One of the ostensible grounds hich had ob 
TS ained aie Shares ae a be yng Ft le 
OS-TEN/SI-BLY, adv. In appearapés ; in a manner 
that is declared or petenaed. eg 
A nd _non-inte hich thtally the interests 
Tey te ecullly Acadned\o eck ann’ 
O8S-TEN’SIVE, a. [Fr., from L. ggtendo.} 
Showing ; exhibiting. ee 
Ostensive demonstration, in w&thematics, is one 
which plainly and directly demonstrates the truth 
of a proposition, as opposed to the apagousical or in- 
direct method. Hutton. 
OS’/TENT, x. [L. ostentum, from ostendo. 
1, ‘Appearance ; air; manner ; mien. 


+ rittla used.) 
Chak 
2. Show ; manifestation ; token. 


3. A prodigy; a portent; any thing ominous, 
cae used. Chapman. Dryden. 
OS’/TENT-ATE, vt. [L. ostento.] 
To make an ambitious display of ; to show or ex- 
hibit boastingly. [Wot used.] : Taylor. 
OS-TENT-A/TION, xn. [L. ostentatio.] 
1, Outward show or appearance. Shak. 
2. Ambitious display ; vain show ; display of any 
thing dictated by vanity, or intended to invite praise 
or flattery. Ostentation of endowments is made by 
boasting or self-commendation. Ostentation often 
appears in works of art, and sometimes in acts of 
charity. “y 
He knew that good and bountiful minds &re sometimes Inclined 


to ostentation, . Atterbury.» 
The painter is to make no ostentation of the means by which he 

strikes the imagination, - Reynolds, * 
3. A show or & Shak. 


ctacle, Kee uséd.] 
OS-TENT-A/TIOUS, (-shus,) a, Making a display 
from vanity ; boastful ; fond of presenting one’s en- 
steele or works to others in an advantageeus 
ight. 
chs modesty is 20 far from being ostentatious of the good you 
0- ie 
2. Showy ; gaudy; intended for vain display ; ns 
ostentatious ornaments, 
OS-TENT-A’/TIOUS-LY, adv. . With vain display ; 
boastfully. 
OS-TENT-A/TIOUS-NESS, n. Vain display ; boast- 
fulness ; vanity. ‘ 
OS-TENT-A/TOR, 2, 


[L.] One who makes a vain 
show ; a boaster. 


Little used.] Sherwood, 

OS-TENT/OUS, a. Fond of making a show. [Little 
used. Feltham, \ 

wes coven n. [Gr. ocreoy, a bone, and xoAAa, 
glue. 

1, A carbonate of lime incrusting the stem of a 
plant. It takes its name from an opinion that it hag 
the quality of uniting fractured bones. [ Obs. 

Nicholson. Cleaveland, 

2. An inferior kind of glue obtained from bones, 

Ure. 
OS’TE-O-€OPE, n. [Gr. ocreov, a bone, and xoros, 
labor, uneasiness, ] 

Pain in the bones; a violent, fixed pain in any 
part of a bone. Quincy. Coxe, 
OS-TE-OG’E-NY,n, [Gr. ooreov, a bone, and yen 

vac, to generate. ] 

The formation or growth of bone, Brande, 
OS-TE-OL’/0-GER, } x. [See Osrzorocy.] One 
OS: TE.OL/O.GIST,+ who describes the bones of 

animals, Smith. 
OS-TE-O0-LOG‘TE, a Pertaining to a descrip- 
OS-TE-O-LOG/I€-AL, } tion of the bones, 
OS-TE-O-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. According to oste 
ology. Lawrence, Lect, 
OS-TE-OL/0-GY, x. [Gr. ocrevy, a bone, and Avyos, 
discourse. ] 

1. A description of the bones; that part of annto- 
my which treats of the bones.. Encye. 

2. The Cee of animal bones, 

OS-THEX'Y, x. [Gr.] The ossification of soft parts 
OS/TI-A-RY, x. [L. ostium, m uth.] [of the body. 

The mouth or opening by which a river discharges — 

its waters into the sea, or into a lake, Brown. — 
OST’LER. See Hostier. 
OST’LER-Y. See Hostizry. 

OST’MEN, nz. pl. East men; Danish settlers in Ire. 
Jand, so called. Lyttleton, 
OS-TRA'CEANS, (-shanz,) n. pl. A family of bivalve 
shell fish, of which the oyster is the type. Brande. 
OS’/TRA-CISM, xn. [Gr. oorpaxiopos, from-ocrpaxoy, 

a shell, or potter’s ware.] 

1. In Grecian antiquity, banishment by the people 
of Athens, of a person whose merit and influence 
gave umbrage to them. It takes this name from the 
shell on which the name or the note of acquittal or 
condemnation was written. It is, however, most 
probable that this shell vas a piece of baked earth, 
rendered by the Latins te3ta. P. Cyc, 

2. Banishment; expulsion ; separation. ; 

Sentenced to a perpetual ostracism from the esteem, and confi: 


dence, and honora, and emoluments of his aE 
Federatist, Hamilton. | 
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OTH 


oh plan mn. [Gr. oorpaxtrns, from ocrpaxoy,a 
shell. 
An oyster-shell in its fossil state. pope 

OS/TRA-CIZE, v. & [See Ostracism.] To banish 

4 by the popular voice, plese @ person eminent 
for public services, but who has lost his ny 
‘arvel. 

OS/TRA-CIZ-ED, pp. Banished by the popular 
voice. 

O8’TRA-CIZ-ING, ppr. Banishing or expelling by 
the popular voice. 

OS/TRICH, x. [Fr. autruche; Es avestruz; Port. 
abestruz: Tr struzzo; G, strause; D. struis or struis- 
vogel; Dan. struds; Sw. struss; L. struthio-camelus ; 
Gr. stp vd ¢, @ sparrow, and an ostrich. The mean- 
ing of this name is not obvious. The word strauss, in 
German, signifies a buth, a tuft, a bunch; but the 
latter part of this name, struz, struds, strauss, coin- 

| cides also with the Eng. strut, Dan. strutter, Ge strot- 
zen; and this is the L. struthio, Gr. crpovSvs. The 

| first part of the word in Fr. Sp. and Port. is from L. 

| avis. The primary sense of struz, struthio, &c., ia to 

' reach, stretch, extend, or erect; but whether this 

Name was given to the fowl from its stately walk or 
appearance, or from some part of its plumage, Jet 
the reader judge.] 
The popular name of a bird, which is one of the spe- 
| ¢les of the genus Struthio. The true ostrich, a native of 
Africa and Arabia, is the Jargest of all birds, being four 
feet high from the ground to the top of the back, and 
seven, eight, and it is said even ten, to the top of the 
head, when standing erect. Its thighs and the sides 
of the body are naked, and the wings are so short as 
to be unfit for flying. The plumage is elegant, and 
much used in ornamental and showy dress. The 
speed of this bird in running exceeds that of the 
jeetest horse, P. Cyc. Partington. 
O8’TRO-GOTH, 2. One of the eastern Goths, as dis- 
tinguished from the Visigoths, or western Goths, 
OT-A-€OUS'TIE, «. [Gr. wra, ears, and axovw, to 


hear.] 
Assisting the sense of hearing; as, an otacoustic 
instrument, . 
OT-A-€OUS’TIE, n. An instrument to facilitate 
Gyaoeiane hearing, as an ear-tru ange 
i 5 Barlow. 
O-TALGY, a { Re A pain in the ear. [ 


O/TA-RY, x. [Gr. ovs, wrog, the ear.}- 

Eared seal ; a name given to all those animals of 

the seal family which have external ears. 
Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 
OFH'ER, (uth/er,) « (Sax. other; G. oder; Gr. ere- 
ps: Goth. anthar; G. ander. Qu, Sp. otro. If the 
radical letters are Tr, qu. Heb. and Ch. 1m, residue. 
The French autre is from the Latin alter.] 

1. Not the same ; different; not this or these. 

Then the other company which is left shall escape. — Gen. xxxil. 

Behold, it was turned again, as his other flesh, — Ex. iv. 

Other lords besides thee have had dominion over us, —Is, xxvi. 

There is one God, and there is none other but he. — Mark xii. 

RB Not this, but the contrary; as, on this side of 
od river stands Troy, on the other side stands Al- 

Ye 
‘Whosoever shell emite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. — Matt. v. 

3. Noting something besides. To the knowledge 
of tho Latin and Greek, join as much other learning 
@s you can. 

4, Correlative to each, and applicable to any num- 
ber of individuals. 

They asked each other of their welfare, — Ex. xviil. 

5. Opposed to Some ; as, “ some fell among thorns 
— but other fell into good ground.”” Matz. xili. 

6. The next. 8) 

7. The third part. B. Jonson. 

Other is used as a substitute for & noun, and in 
this use has the plural number and the sign of the 
possessive case. 

The fool and the brutish person die, and leave their wealth to 

others. — Ps. xlix. 

What do ye more than others ? — Matt. v. 

‘We were children of wrath even as others>— Eph. fl. 

The confusion arises, when the one will put their sickle into the 

other's harvest, Lasley. 

With the sign of the possessive, other is preceded 
by the, as in the last example. 

Other is sometimes put elliptically for other thing. 
From such a man we can expect no other. 

The other day; at & certain time past, not distant, 
but indefinite ; not long ago. 

OFH’ER-GATES, > adv. [other and gate, for 
way manner. n another manner, [Obs.] Shak. 
OFH’ER-GUIS , adv. [other and guise, manner.] 
Of another kind. ptly pronounced other- 


guess, nim 
of Ei-WHERE, adv. [other and where.] In some 
other te ; or in other places, Milton. 


OFH’ER-WHILE, )adv. [other and while] At 
OFfH’ER-WHILES, } other times. 
OFH’ER-WIBE, (uth’er-wize,) adv. [other and wise, 
manner.] Ina different manner. 
Thy father & wort 
and ieariad, alee a sarees ; 
But Heaven thought otherwice. Addison, 


OUR 


2. By other causes, 
Sir John Norris failed in the attempt of Lisbon, and returned 
with the loss, by sickness and otierwiee, of 8000 men. 
Ralegh. 
3. In other respects. 
It is said truly, that the best men otherwise are not always the 
best in regard to society. token, 
O'TT-UM CUM DIG-NI-TA'TE, (8'she-um-,) [L.] 
Dignified leisure. 


OT’/TAR 
OT’TO, 


Su 
af n. [from Ar. obs denoting aroma.] 


The aromatic principle; as, the ‘ ottar of roses,” a 
highly fragrant concrete oil obtained from the petals 
of the rose ; spelled also Attar. Castell, Aviat. Res. 

OT’TER, x. [Sax. oter, otur, or otter; G. otter, an ot- 
ter, an adder or viper; D. otter; Sw. utter. The Lat- 
in lutra, Fr. loutre, It. lontra, Sp. nutria, may possi- 
bly be the same word varied in dialect.] - 

The popular name of digitigrade carnivorous mam- 
mals, of the genus Lutra, of which about nine spe- 
cies are described. They all have large, flattish 
heads, short ears, webbed toes, crooked nails, and 
tails slightly flattened horizontally. They are aquat- 
ic, and feed on fish. 

GT’TER, xz. A colored farinaceous pulp, in a@ dr 
state, which surrounds the seeds within the peri- 
carp, of the Bixa Orellana, a small tree or shrub in- 
digenous to the warmer parts of America. This sub- 
stance is called Uruco, or by contraction Rvcou, 
and also Arnotto and Anotta. It is much used to 
give a Kind of salmon color, and it is reputed to be 
medicinal. 

OT’'TO, nr. Essential oil of roses, [See Orrar.] 

OT’/TO-MAN, a. Designating something that pertains 
to the Turks or to their government ; as, the Ottoman 
power or empire. The word originated in Othman 
or Osman, the name of a sultan who assumed the 
government about the year 1300, Eton. 

OT’/TO-MAN, 2. A sort of thick-stuffed mat used in 

2. A stool with a stuffed seat. [ 

6U-BLI-ETTES', (oo-ble-et’,) n. pl. [Fr.] 
geon witli an opening only at the top, for persons 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, or to perish 
secretly. Dict, de? Acad, 

OUCH, z. A bezil or socket in which a precious stone 
or seal is set. Ezod. xxxtx. 

2. A carcanet or ornament of gold. 

3. The blow given by a boar’s tusk. 


Fosbroke. 


OUGHT. See Avent, the true orthography. 

OUGHT, (awt,) v. imperfect. [This word seems to be 
the preterit tense of the original verb to owe, that is, 
Sax. agan, Goth. aigan, Sw. aga, to have or possess, 
the radical sense being to hold, to restrain or stop; 
hence the passive participle would signify held, 
bound. In this sense it was used by Spelman and 
Dryden. But ought, as used, is irregular, being used 

. in all persons, both in the present and past tenses; 
as, I ought, thou oughtest, he ought; we, ye, they 


se 
. To be held or bound in duty or moral obliga- 
tion. 
These ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone, 
— Matt. xxiil. 
We oat are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak. — 
im. x. 
Thou ughese therefore to have put my money to the exchangers, 
— Matt, xxv. 
2. To be necessary ; to behoove. 
Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into 
glory ? — Luke xxiv. 
3. To be fit or expedient in a moral view. 
My brethren, these things ought not so to be. — James iil, 


4. Asa participle, owed ; being indebted for. 


The love and duty I long have ought you. Iman, 
That followed, sir, which to myself I ought, den, 
In this sense, obsolete.) 
In Chaucer’s time, it was used impersonally. 


Ss Wel tae us werke,” that is, well it behooveth us 
to work. 

OUNCE, (ouns,) n, uncia, the twelfth part of any 
thing; Gr. vvyyca; but the Greek is from the Latin ; 
Fr. once; It. oncia, an ounce, and an inch; Sp. onza; 
D. once ; G. unze.” Inch is from the same root, being 
the twelfth part of a ed 

1. A weight, the twelfth part of a pound troy, 
and the sixteenth of a pound avoirdupois. In troy 
weight, the ounce is twenty pennyweights, each of 
twenty-four grains, ~ 

2. An animal of the genus Felis. [See Oncz.] 


UND’ED, * 
SUNDING, } a, [Fr. onde; L. unda.] 


Waving. [Not used.] Chaucer. 
OUPHE, (oof,) 2. rons auf’; but probably con- 
tra rom elf, G. alp. 
A fairy ; # goblin; an elf. [Obs.] Shak. 
OUPH’ A Gaal a. Elfish. [Obs] Shak, 
OUR, a. ure; in the oblique cases, urum, urne, 


whence our vulgar ourn; Sw. var; Dan. vor, Ir. ar; 
Basque, gure.] . 

1, Pertaining or belonging to us; 48, our country ; 
our rights ; cur troops. 


OU-RANG’-OU-TANG’, x. 
OU-RA-NOG/RA-PHY, n. 


ou-ko L/0-GY, 
OU-ROS/€0-PY, 


OUR-SELVES’, pl. of Ounsexr. 


OUT. 


2. Ours, which is primarily the possessive case off 
our, is never used as an adjective, but as a substitute 
for the adjective and the noun to which it belongs, 
Your house is on a plain; ours is on a hill. This is 
good English, but certainly ours must be the nomi- 
native to is, or it has none. 

Their organs are better disposed than owrs for recelving grateful 

impressions froin sensible objects. ‘Aterbary, 

Here ours stands in thé place of our organs, and 
can not, in conformity with any rule of construction, 
be in the possessive case, 

The same thing was done by them in suing In thelr courts, which 

isnow done by us in sulng in ours. Kettleworth. 
See OrnanG-ouTana, 
[Gr. vveavos, heaven, and 


le 


ypagdn, description. 
A description of the heavens. Hist. Roy. Society. 
See Uranocraruy, the more comniun term.] 
n. [Gr. ovpov and \oyos or cxorew] 


The judgment of diseases from an examination of 
the urine. 


OUR-SELF’, pron. reciprocal. [ourand self.] This is 


added after we and us, and sometimes is used with- 
out either, for myself, in the regal style only ; as, we 


ourself .will follow. Shak, 
Unless we would denude ourself of all force to defond us. 
Clarendon. 


We or us, not oth- 
ers; added to we by way of emphasis or opposition. 
We ourselves might distinctly number in words a great deal 


farther than we usually do, cke, 
Safe in ourselves, while on ourselves we stand, Dryden, 


OUSE. See Oozx. 
6US’EL, (002'l,) x. 


[Sax. osle.] 

A name common to several species of birds of the 
thrush family. One of them is the pin der 
bird. ak. 


OUST, v. t. [Fr. dter, for ouster. It seems to be a 


contracted word, for in Norman, oghsta is ousted. I 
take this to be our vulgar oost, used in the sense of 
lift. The usual signification, then, will be that of 
the Latin tollo, sustuli.} 
1, To take away ; to remove. 
Multiplications of actions upon the case were rare ia ang 
thereby wager of law ousted, fall, 
2. To eject ; to disseize. 
Aferward the lessor, reversioner, or remainder-man, of @ff 
stranger, doth eject or oust the lessee of his term. 
Blackstone} 
OUST’ED, pp. Taken away ; removed ; ejected. 
OUST’ER, x. Removed from possession; disseizin 
dispossession ; ejection. Blackstone. 
Ouster of the freehold is effected by abatement, ing 
trusion, disseizin, discontinuance, or deforcement. 
Blackstone. 
Ouster le main. [ouster and Fr. le main, the hand,] 
A delivery of lands out of the hands of a guard- 
jan, or out of the king’s hands ; ora judgment given 


for that purpose. Blackstone, Encyc. 
OUST'ING, ppr. Taking away; remov’ ~- ejecting. 
OUT, odo. [Sax. ut; D. uit; G. aus; ud; Sw. 
ut; In Scotland, it is used as a verb, to unt, The 
primary sense of the verb must be to ir forth, to 
depart. In Russ. ot signifies from.] 
. Without ; on the outside; not w.. a; on the 
exterior or beyond the limits of any ine .ed place or 


given line; opposed to In or WiTHIN ; a8, to go out 
and come iz; to rush out. 

2. Abroad ; notathome, The master of the house 
is out; a colloquial phrase for gone out. 

3. In a state of disclosure or discovery. The ée- 
cret is out, that is, has come out, is disclosed. We 
shall find out the rogue. 

4. Not concealed. 

When these are 
The woman will De out. wera Shak. 

5. In a state of extinction. The candle or the fire 
is out. 

6. In a state of being exhausted. The wine is out, 

7. In a state of destitutjon. We are out of bread 
corn. 

8. Not in office or employment. I care not who is 
in or who is out. He is out of business. 

9. Abroad or.from home, in a party, at church, in 
a parade, &c. He was not outto-day. The militia 
companies are out.-The man was out in a frolic last 

10. To the end. (night. 

Hear me out. Dryden, 

11. Loudly ; without restraint ; as, to Jaugh out. 

12. Not in the hands of thé owner. The land is 
out upon a lease. 

13. In an error. 

As a musician that will always play, 
And yet is always ous at the eame note, 

14, At a loss; in a puzzle, 

I have forgot my part, end I am out, Shak. 

15. Uncovered ; with clothes torn ; as, to be out at 
the knees or elbows, 

16. Away, so as to consume ; as, to sleep out the 
best time in the morning. 


Roscommon, 
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17. Deficient ; having expended. He was out of 
pocket ; he was out fifty pounds, Fell, 

18. [t is used as an exclamation, with the force 
of command ; away; begone; as, out with the dog, 


Out upon you, out upon tt; expressions of dislike 
or contempt. 

Out is much used as a modifier of verbs; as, to 
come out, to go out, to lead out, to run out, to leak 
out, to creep out, to flow out, to pass out, to look out, 
to burn out, to cut out, to saw out, to grow out, to 
spin out, to write out, to boil out, to beat out, &c., 
bearing the sense of issuing, extending, drawing 
from, separating, bringing to open view, or, in short, 
the passing of a limit that incloses or restrains ; or 
bearing the metaphorical sense of vanishing, coming 
to an end. 

- Out of. In this connection, out may be considered 
@s an adverb, and of as a preposition. 

1. Proceeding from; as produce Plants grow out 
of the earth ; he paid me out of his own funds. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are tho issues of 

life. — Prov. iv. 

Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing. — 
James Ii, 

2. From or proceeding from a place, or the interior 
of a place; as, to take any thing out of the house. 
Mark xiii. 

3. Beyond ; as, out of the power of fortune. 

They were astonished out of measure. — Mark x. 

4, From, noting taKing or derivatiort. 

To whom he expounded and testified the kingdom of God, per 
suading them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Mo 
tes, and out of the prophets, — Acts xxvijii. 

5. Not in, noting extraordinary exertion. 

Be instant In season, out of season, —2 Tim. Iv. 

6. Not in, noting exclusion, dismission, departre, 
absence, or dereliction ; as, out of favor; out of use ; 
out of place ; out of fashion. : 

7. Not in, noting unfitness or impropriety. He is 
witty oug of season ; the seed was sown out of season. 

8. Not within, noting extraordinary delay; as, a 
ship out of time. 

9. Not within; abroad; as, owt of the door or 
house. 

10. From, noting copy from an original ; as, to cite 
or copy out of Horace. 

1l. From, noting rescue or liberation ; as, to be de- 
livered out of afflictions, 


Obristianity recovered the Jaw of nature ouf ofall those errors, 
Addison. 


12, Not in, noting deviation, exorbitance, or fr- 
regularity. This is ouf of all method ; out of all rule ; 
he goes out of his way to find cause of censure ; he 
is out of order. 

13. From, noting dereliction or departure. He will 
not be flattered or frightened out of his duty; he at- 
tempted to Jaugh men out of virtue. 

14. From, noting Joss or change of state. The 
mouth is cut of taste ; the instrument is out of tune. 


aceon. 
15. Not according to, noting deviation ; as, he acts 
or%peaks out of character. é 
Te Beyond: not within the limits of ; as, to be out 
of hearing, out of sight, eut of reach. Time out of 
mind, is time beyond the reach of memory. 
17. Noting loss or exhaustion; as, to be out of 
breath. 
18. Noting loss; as, out of hope. 
19. By means of. 
Out of that will I cause those of Cyprus to mutiny. Shak, 
20. In consequence of, noting the motive, source, 
or reason. 
What they do not grant out of the generosity of their nature 
they may grant out qf mere impatience. Smalridge, 
So we say, a thing is done out of envy, spite, or 
ambition. 
Out of hand; immediately, as that is easily used 
which is ready in the hand. 
Gather wo our forces owt of hand, Shak. 


Out of print, denotes tat a book is not in market, 
or to be purchased ; the copies printed having been 
all sold. 

DUT, v.% To eject; to expel; to deprive by expul- 


2. : 
The French have been outed of their holds, 
In 
or extension. 
[For the perticiples of the following compounds, 
see the simple verbs. 
OUT-ACT’, v. % To do beyond ; to exceed in act. 

He has made me heir to treasures, 

‘Would make me ouiact a real widow’s whining. Otway. 
OUT-XR/GOE, v. t. To e better than another. 
OUT-BAL’ANCE, wv. & To outweigh; to exceed in 

weight or effect 
Let dull Ajax be 
Wheo all hist ape Fist Recline night. © Dryden, 
OUT-BAL’AN-CED, (-bal’anst,) pp. Outweighed. 
OUT-BAR’, v. t To shut out by bars or fortification. 
These to outbar with painful plonings. Spenser, 


Heytin. 
p out signifies beyond, more, ejection, 
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OUT-BAR/RED, pp. Shut out by bars. 


OUT 


OUT-FEAT’, v. t. To surpass in performing. 


OUT-BID’, v.t, To bid more than another ; to offera| OUTFIT, x. A fitting out, as of a ship for a voyage ;, 


higher price. 
For Indi i for Peruvi Id, 
Prevent the greedy and oudid the bold. Pope. 
OUT-BID’, pp. Exceeded in the price of- 
OUT-BID/DEN,} fered. 


OUT-BID/DER, x. One that outbids, 
OUT-BID/DING, ppr. Bidding a price beyond an- 


other. 
OUT-BLOWN’, pp. Inflated ; sweHed with wind. 
Dryden. 
OUT-BLUSH/, v. & To exceed in rosy color. 
Shipman. 
OUT’BORN, a. Foreign; not native. [Little used.] 
OUT’BOUND, a. Destined or proceeding from a 
country or harbor to a distant country or port ; as, an 
outbound ship. Dryden. 
[The usual phrase among seamen is Ourwanrp- 
BOUND. 
OUT-BRAVE’, v.t. To bear down by more daring 
or insolent conduct, 


I would outstare the sternest eyes that 
Qutbrave the heart most daring on the e: 


To win thee, lady. Shak, 
, 2 To exceed in splendid appearance. 
The towers as well as men outbrave the eky. Cowley. 


OUT-BRAZ’EN, ».t. To bear down with a brazen 
face or impudence. 
OUT’BREAK, n. A bursting forth ; eruption. 
The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind. Shak. 
OUT’BREAE-ING, x. That which bursts forth. 
Herbert. 
OUT-BREATHE’, v.t. To weary by having better 
breath. Shak. 
2. To expire. Spenser. 
OUT-BUD’, v. i To sprout forth. Spenser. 
OUT-BUILD’, (out-hild’,) v. To exceed in build- 
ing, or in durability of building. 
OUT-BURN’, v. t.or i To exceed in burning. 


Mantel. 
OUT’/BURST, n. [out and burst.] A breaking or 
bursting out. 
@UT-CANT’ 0. t. To surpass in canting. Pope. 
OUT’€AST, pp. or a, [Sw. utkasta, to cast out.] 
Cast out ; thrown away ; rejected as useless. 

; Spenser. 
OUT’CAST, n. One who is cast out or expelled; an 
exile ; one driven from home or country. Isa. xvi. 

OUT-CEPT’, for Excerpt, is not in use. B. Jonson. 

OUT-CHEAT’,.». t To exceed in cheating. 
OUT-CHEAT’ED, pp. Exceeded in cheating. 
OUT-CHEAT'ING, ppr. Surpassing in cheating. 
OUT-€LIMB’, v. t. Po climb beyond. Davenant. 
OUT-€6M’PASS, v.t. To exceed due bounds. 


Bacon. 

OUT-€RAFT"’, v.t. Toexceed in cunning. Shak. 

OUT’EROP, n. In geology, the coming out of a 
stratum to the surface of the ground. Lyell, 

OUT’€ROP, v. & In geology, to come out to the sur- 
face of the ground ; applied to strata. 

OUT’ERY, x. A vehement or loud cry; cry of dis- 
tress. Denham. 

Clamor ;- noisy opposition or destestation. 


3. Sale at public auction. Ainsworth. 
OUT-DARE’, v.t. To dare or venture beyond. Shak. 
OUT-DATE’, v. t. To antiquate; as, out-dated cere- 

monies. [WVot used.]} Hammond. 
OUT-DAZ’ZLE, v. t. To surpass in dazzling. 
OUT-DAZ/ZLED, pp. Surpassed in dazzling. 
ASS v t+ pret. Outpip; pp. Outvons. [See 

oO. 

‘o excel ; to surpass ; to perform beyond another. 


An imposture outdoes the original. L’Entrange. 
I grieve to be outdone by Gay. Suyt. 


OUT-DO’ING, ppr. Excelling ; surpassing in perform- 
ance. 
OUT-DO/ING, n. Excess in performance. 
OUT-DONE’, pp. of Outpo. 
OUT-DOOR’, a. Being without the house. 
OUT-D6ORS!, adv. Abroad ; out of the house, 
OUT-DRINK’, o. t. [Seo Daingz.] To exceed in 
drinking. Donne, 
OUT-DWELL/, v. t. To dwell or stay beyond. 
OUT’ED, a. Put out; extinguished; ended. 
Hudibras. 
OUT/ER, a. [comp. of Out.] Being on the outside ; 
external ; opposed to InnER; as, the outer wall; the 
outer part of a thing; the outer court or gate. 
OUT’ER-LY, adv. ‘Toward the outside. Grew, 
OUT’ER-MOST, a. Meee from oxter.] Beimg on 
the extreme external part ; remotest from the midst; 
as, the outermost row. Boyle, 
OUT-FACE’, v. t. To brave; to bear down with an 
imposing front, or with impudence ; to stare down. 


Shak, Ralegh. 
OUT!’rALL, x. A fall of water; a canal. 
OUT-FAWN’,v.t. To exceed in fawning or adula- 
tion, Hudibras. 
OUT-FEAST’, v. t. To succeed in feasting, Taylor. 


Pope. 


OUT-GO'ING, z. 


usually in the plural, QOutrits, the expenses incurred, 
or the articles employed, in equipping and furnishing 
a ship for a voyage. 

2, An allowance equal to one year’s salary, made 
toa public minister, going to a foreign country, be- 
yond his salary. Onited States, 
OUT-FLANK’,v.t Toe 

my beyond that of another. ; 
OUT-FLASH’, v. t. To surpass in flashing. 
OUT-FLASH’ING, ppr. Surpassing in flashing. 
OUT-FLY', v. ¢ To fly faster than another; to ad- 

vance before in flight or progress. Garth. 
OUT-FOOL, v. t. To exceed in folly. Young. 
OUT!FORM, 2. External appearance. 2B, Jonson. 
OUT-FROWN’,v.t. To frown down; to overbear 

by frownlag. Shak. 
OUT’GATE, x. An outlet; a passage outward. 


é Spenser. 
OUT-GEN’ER-AL, ». t. To exceed in generalship ; to 
gain advantage over by superior military skill 


Chesterfield. 
GOS Se pp. Exceeded in military 
skill. 
OUT-GIVE’, (out giv’,) v. ¢ To surpass in giving. 


Dryden. 
OUT-GO6’', v. t [See Go.] To go beyond; to ad- 
vance before in going ; to go faster. 
. Denham. 


nd the flank of one ar 


2. To surpass ; to excel, Oarew. 

3. To circumvent ; to overreach. 
OUT-GO/ING, ppr. Going beyond. 

The act of going out. 

2. The state of going out. Ps. Ixv. 

3. Utmost border; extreme limit, Josh, xvil. 
OUT-GONE’, (out-gawn’,) pp. Gone beyond. 
OUT-GRIN’, v. t. To surpass in grinning. Addison. 
OUT-GROW’, v. % To surpass in growth. 

2. To grow too great or too old for any thing. Chil- 

i outgrow their garments, and men outgrow their 
usefulness, 


“OUT-GROWN’, pp. of Outcrow. 


OUT’GUARD, n, A guard at a distance from the 
main body of an army; or a guard at the farthest 
distance ; any thing for defense placed at a distance 
from the thing to be defended. Dryden. South.’ - 

OUT-HER/OD, ». t. To overact the character of 
Herod, which, in the old plays, was always & vio- 
lent one. Smart. 

OUT-HER/OD-ED, pp. Surpassed In cruelty. 

OUT’HOUSE, zn. A small house or building at a lit- 
tle distance from the main house. i 

st n. <A going from home; an airing. [Ze- 


Shak. 
Halt. 


nave- 
L’ Estrange. 


OUT-JEST’, v.t. To overpower by jesting. 
OUT-JEST’ED, pp. Overpowered by jesting. 
OUT-JUG’GLE, v, t To surpass in juggling. 
OUT-KNAVE’, (out-nave’,) v. t. To su kp 


OUT’LAND, a, [Sax. utlende, a foreigner. 
Foreign. ola] : Strutt. 
OUT’/LAND-ER, 2. A foreigner ; not a nativeot ms) 
00a. 
OUT-LAND’ISH, a. [Sax. wtlendisc ; out and land, 
1. Foreign ; not native, Donne 


Nevertheless, even him did oullandish women cause to sin, — 
Noh. xii 


2. Born or produced in the interior country, or 
among rude people; hence, vulgar; rustic; rude; 
clownish, ’ 

[ This is the sense in which the word is among us most- 
generally used. 

GUT-LAST’, v. t._.To last longer than something 
else ; to exceed induration. Candles laid in bran 
will ouwéflast others of the same stuff. Bacon. 

OUT-LAST’ED, pp. Lasted longer than something 


else. 
OUT’LAW, xn. [Sax. utlaga; out and law.]} : 
A parson excluded from the benefit of the law, or 
deprived of its protection. Formerly any person 
might kill an outlaw ; but it is now held unlawful 
for any person to put to death an outlaw, except the: 
sheriff, who has a warrant for that gi ie. 


OUTLAW, v. t. [Sax. utla 
To deprive of 

to proscribe. 
OUT’LAW-ED, pp. or a. Excluded from tho benefit: 


of law. 
OUT’LAW-ING, ppr. Depriving of the benefit of 


law. 

OUT’LAW-RY, x. The putting a man out of the pro- 
tection of law, or tho process 5y which a man is de- 
prived of that protection; the punishment of a man. 
who, when called into court, contemptuously refuses: 
to appear. Blackstone, 

OUT’LAY, n. A laying out or expending ; expendi-- 


ture. 
OQUT-LEAP’, v.t Toleap beyond; to pass by leap- 


ing. 
OUT’LEAP, n. Sally; flight; eseape. Locke, 
OUT-LEAP’ED, (-leept or -lept,) pp. Leaped beyond. 
OUT-LEAP‘ING, ppr. Leaping heyond , 


e benefit oa protection of law ;. 
Blackstone, 


_ < 


OUT 
BUT'LET, x. Passage outward; the place or the 


’ means by which any thing escapes or.is discharged. 
A gate is thd owtlet of a city or fort. The mouth of a 
river is its outlet, Colonies are the outlets of a popu- 
lous nation. Bacon. 

OUT’LICK-ER, 2. In ships, a small piece of timber 
fastened to the top of the poop. 

OUT-LIE’, v.t. To exceed in lying. all. 

DUT’LI-ER, nr. One who does not reside mm the place 
with which his office or duty connects Lim. Frewen. 

2. A part of a rock or stratum lying without, or 
beyond the main body. _Maniell. 

OUT'LINE, x. Contour; the line by which a figure 
is defined ; the exterior line. 

2. The first sketch of a figure. 
3. First general sketch of any scheme or design. 

OUT’LINE, v.t. To draw the exterior line ; to de- 
lineate ; to sketch. 

OUT’LIN-ED, pp. Marked with an outline. 

OUT-LIVE’, (out-liv’,) ». t To live beyond; to sur- 
vive ; to live after something has ceased; as, a man 
may outlive his children; a person may outlive his 
estate, his fame, and his uscfulness. 

They live too long who happiness outlive, 


2. To live better, or to better purpose. 
OUT-LIV’ED, pp. Survived; lived beyond. 
OUT-LIV’ER, nx. A survivor. 
OUT-LIV'ING, ppr. Living beyond another’s life. 
OUT-LOQK’, v. f To face down ; to browbeat. Shak. 


Dryden. 
Scott. 


2. To select. [Wot in use.] 
OUT’LOOK, x. Vigilant-watch; foresight. Young. 
But boox-our is generally used. ] 


OUT-LOQE’ED, (-logkt,) pp. Faced down; brow- 
beaten. 

OUT'LOPE, 2. bas Lore and Leap.] An excur- 
sion. [Wot used. Florio. 

OUT-LUS’'TER, | v. t. To excel in brightness. 

OUT-LUS'TRE, Shak. 

OUT-LY'ING, a. Lying or being at a distance from 
the main body or design. Temple, Addison. 

2. Being on the exterior or frontier Gibbon. 

OUT-MA-NEDO/VER, }o.t To surpass in maneu- 

OUT-MANGIO'VRE, | vering. 

OUT-MARCH’, v. t. To march faster than ; to march 
60 as to leave behind. 


The horse outmarched the foot. Aarendon, 


OUT-MARCH’ED, pp. Left behind in a march. 
OUT-MEAS/URE, (out-mezh/ur,) v. t. To exceed in 
measure or extent. Brown. 

OUT-MEAS/UR-ED, pp. Exceeded in extent. 


OUT!MOST,a, Farthest outward; most remote from 


the middle. Milton. 
OUT-NAME’, v.t To exceed in naming or describ- 


ing. 
OUT-NUM’BER, v.t. To exceed in number. The 
troops outnumbered those of the enemy. 
OUT-NUM’BER-ED, pp. Exceeded in number. 
OUT-PACE’, v. t. To outgo; to leave behind. 
Chapman, 
OUT-PAR’A-MOUR, v. t. [See Panamour.] To ex- 
ceed in keeping mistresses, Shak. 
OUT’PAR-ISH, 2. A parish lying without the walls, 
or on the burder. Graunt. 
OUT'PART, 2x. A part remote from the center or 
main part. Ayliffe. 
OUT-PASS’, v.t To pass beyond ; to exceed in prog- 


ress, Kirwan. 
OUT-PEER’, v. t. To surpass or excel. Shak. 
OUT-POISE’, (out-poiz’,) v. t. To outweigh. Howell. 


OUT’PORCH, xz. An entrance. Milton. 
OUT’PORT, x. In Great Britain, a port at some dis- 
tance from tho city of London. Ash. 
OUT’POST, 2, A post or station without the Jimits of 
a camp, or at a distance from the main body of an 

army. 

2. The troops placed at such a station. Marshall. 
OUT-POUR’, v.t. To pour out; to send forth in a 
streain. Milton. 

2. To effuse, : 
OUT-POUR’ED, pp. Sent forth in a stream. 
OUT’POUB-ING, xn. A pouring out ; effusion. 

Milner. Bogue. 
OUT-PRAY’, v.t. To exceed in prayer or in earnest- 
ness of entreaty. Sc stt. 
OUT-PREACH’, v. t. To surpass in preaching; to 
produce more effect in inculcating lessons or truth. 
And for a villain’s quick conversion 
A pillory can outpreach a parson, ' J. Trumbull, 


OUT-PRIZE’, v. t, To exceed in value or estimated 


worth. Shak. 
OUTRAGE, v. t. [Fr. outrager; Arm. outrachi, out- 
ragt; It. oltraggiare; Sp. and Port. ultvajar ; from 
the L. ulira, beyond, It. oltre, with the common ter- 
mination ‘ege; or more probably it is a compound of 
oltra, outre, with Sp. ajar, to spoil, to mar, 
to abuse with injurious language.] 
ig — aan ene’ and wrong; to abuse by 
rude or insolen' 3 to injure by rough, rude 
treatment of any a — ete 


Base and insolent minds outrage men, when they have bo 
doing {t without a return i eer eo 
This inwerview outrages all deconcy. Broome. 


_ 


OUT-REACHY, v. t. 


OUT-SAIL’,v.t. To sail fasterthan ; to leave behind 


| OUTSKrRT, x, 


OUT 


OUT’RAGE, v. t. To commit exorbitances; to be 
ilty of violent rudeness, Ascham. 
OUT/RAGE, xn. [Fr. id. ; It. oliraggio; Sp. and Port. 
ultraje.] 

Injurious violence offered to persons or things ; 
excessive abuse ; wanton mischief. Rude, abusive 
language, scurrility, or opprubrious and contemptu 
ous words, may be an outrage to persons, or to de- 
cency and civility. A violent attack upon person 
or property is an outrage. 

He wrought great outrages, wasting all the country where he 

went. Spenser, 
OUT’RA-GED, PR or a. Treated with violence or 
wrong; abused by insolent language. 


OUT-RA/GEOUS, a. [It. oltraggioso; Fr. outrageuz.) 


1. Violent; furious; exorbitant; exceeding all 
bounds of moderation; as, outrageous villainies ; 
outrageous talk ; outrageous atuse. Nidney. Spenser. 

2, Excessive; exceeding reason or decency ; as, 
outrageous panegyric. Dryden, 

3. Enormous ; atrocious ; as, outrageous crimes, 


4. Tumultuous’; turbulent. Shak, 
OUT-RA'GEOUS-LY, adv. With great violence ; 
furiously ; excessively Spenser. South. 


OUT-RA'GEOUS-NESS, n. Fury; violence; enor- 
mity. Dryden. 
OUT-RAZE’, ct. t. Toraze to extermination. Sandys. 
OU-TRE’, (00-tra’,) a. [Fr.] Being out of the com- 
mon course or Junits ; extravagant. Geddes. 
To go.or extend beyond. Brown. 

OUT-REACH’ED, (-reecht’,) pp. Reached beyond. 
OUT-REAG/.ON, (-ré/zn,) v.t. To excel or surpass in 
reasoning. South. 

OUT-REAS/ON-ED, pp. Surpassed in reasoning. 
OUT-RECK’/ON, v.t. To exceed in assumed compu- 
tation. Pearson, 
OUT-RECK’ ON-ED, pp. Excelled in computation. 
OUT-RBIGN’, v. t. To reign through the whole of. 
Spenser. 
OUT-RIDE’, v. t. To pass by riding; to ride faster 
than. Hall. 
OUT-RIDE’, v. i. To travel about on horseback, or 


in a vehicle. Addison. 
OUT’RID-ER, n. A summoner whose office is to 
cite men before the sheriff. [ot used.] Dict. 


2. One who travels about on horseback. 
3. A servant on horseback who attends a carriage. 
OUT’RIG-GER,n. In seamen’s language, any project- 
ing spar or plece of timber for extending ropes or 


sails, or for other temporary purposes. Brande. 

OUT’RIGHT, (out/rite,) ado. Immediately ; without 
delay ; at once. Arbuthnot. 
2. Completely. Addison. 


OUT-RI'VAL, v.t. Tosurpass in excellence. Addison. 
OUT-ROAR’, ». t. To exceed in roaring. Shak. 
OUT-ROAR/ED, pp. Surpassed in roaring. 
OUT/RODE, n Anexcursion. 1 Macc. xv. 
OUT-ROOT",». t. To eradicate; toextirpate. Rowe. 
OUT-RUN’, v. t. To exceed in running; to leave 
behind in running. Dryden. 
2. To exceed ; as, to outrun one’s income, Addison. 


in sailing. 
OUT-SAIL’ED, pp. Sailed faster than. 
OUT-SAIL/ING, ppr. Leaving behind in sailing. 
OUT’SEAPE, xn Power of escaping. [JVot used.] 
Chapman. 
OUT-SEORN’, ». t. To bear down or confront by 
contempt ; to despise. 
OUT-SCOUR'INGS, n. pl. [out and scour. 
stances washed or scoured out. Buckland. 
OUT-SELL’, v. t, To exceed in amount of sales. 
2. To exceed in the prices of things sold. 
3. To gain a higher price. Shak. 
OUTSET, n Beginning; first entrance on any 
business. Mason. Smith. 
Every thing almost depends upon giving a proper direction to 
"his outset of life. Be Renn renee J. Hawes. 
OUT-SHINE’, v. t. To send forth brightness or lus- 
ter. Shak. 
2. To excel in luster or excellence; as, Homer 


Broome. 


Sub- 


outshines all other poets. ddison. 
OUT-SHOOTY, v. t.. To exceed in shooting. Dryden. 
2. To shoot beyond. Norris. 


OUT-SHUT’, v. t. To shut out or exclude. Donne. 
OUT-SIDE’, x. The external part of a thing; the 
aes end, or side which forms the surface or super- 
cies. Bacon. Dryden. 
2. Superficial appearance ; exterior ; as, the outside 
of a man or of manners. 
Created beings see nothing but our outside, Addison, 


3. Person ; external man. Shak. Bacon. 
4. The part or place that lies without or beyond an 
inclosure, 
I threw open the door of my chamber, and found the family stand- 
ing on the outside, Spectator. 

5. The utmost. Mortimer. 
OUT’SIDE, a. On the outside; exterior; external. 
OUT-SIN’, v. t Tosin beyond. Killenbeck, 
OUT-SIT’, vt. To sit beyond the time of any thing. 
OUT-SKIP’, v. t. To avoid by flight. B. Jonson. 
Border ; outpost ; suburb. 


OUT-SPEAK’, cv. t. 


OUT 


OQUT-SLEEP’, ».t. To sleep beyond, Shak. 
OUT-SOAR’, ot. To soar beyond. 
Goo. of the Tongue. 
OUT-SOUND’, ». t. To surpass in sound. Hammond, 
OUT-SPARK’LE, v, t. To exceed in sparkling. 
OUT-SPARK’LED, pp. Surpassed in sparkling. 
OUT-SPARK’LING, ppr. Surpassing in space lage 
‘To speak something beyond ; to 
exceed. ; Shak, 
OUT-SPORT’, vw zt To sport beyond; to outdo in 
Shak. 


sporting. 
OUT-SPREAD’, (out-spred’,) v. t. To extend; to 
spread ; to difluse, Pope. 
OUT’SPREAD, (out/spred,) pp. of a. Extended; 


expanded. 
UT-SPREAD'ING, ppr. 
OUT-SPREAD’ING, nx. 
diffusing. 
OUT-STAND’, vt To resist effectually ; to with- 
stand ; to sustain without yielding. [Lrttle used. 
_ Woodward. 
2. To stand beyond the proper time. Shak. 
OUT-STAND’, v. & To project outward from the 
main body. 
OUT-STAND/ING, ppr. or a. Resisting effectually. 
[Little used.] 
2. Projecting outward, 
3. Not collected ; unpaid ; as, outstanding debts. 
The whole aunount of revenues —as well outstanding as collected. 
Hamilton. 
OUT-STARE’, v. t, To face down; to browbeat; to 
outface with effrontery ; as we say, to stare out of 
countenance. Shak. 
OUT-STAR/ED, pp. Outfaced with effrontery. 
OUT-START’ING, a. Starting out. Coleridge. 
OUT-STEP’, v. t. To step or go beyond ; to exceed. 
Cumberland, 
OUT-STEP’PED, (-stept,) pp. Stepped beyond, 
OUT-STORM’, v..t. ‘To overbear by storming. 
Tusults the teinpest and outstorme the skies, J. Barlow, 
OUT’STREET, n. A street in the extremities of & 
town. 

OUT-STRETCH!’, v. t. To extend; to stretch or 
spread out ; to expand. Milton. 
OUT-STKETCH’ED, pp. or a. Extended ; spread out. 
OUT-STRETCH/'ING, ppr« Spreading out ; expand- 


Extending; diffusing. . 
The act of spreading oyer or 


ing. 
OUT-STRIDE’, v.t. To surpass in striding. 
- B. Jonson, 
OUT-STUIP’, vt, To outgo; to outrun ; to advance. 
beyond. South. Drydeh. 
OUT-STRIP/PED, (-stript’,) pp. Outrun. 
OUT-SWEAR’,v.t. To exceed in swearing; to over- 
wer by swearing. Shak, 
OUT-SWEET’EN, v.t. To exceed in apie oo 
Shi 
OUT-SWELL, v. t. To overflow ; to exceed in swell- 


ing. 

OUT-TALK’, (out-tawk’,) v. t. 
talking , to exceed in talking, 
OUT-TALK’ED, (-tawkt',) pp. Overpowered, by talk- 

ing. 
OUT-THROW’, », t. To throw out or beyond. Swift. 
OUT-TOIL’, v. t. To toil to a degree beyond another. 
OUT-TONGUE’, (out-tung’,) v. t. To bear down by 
talk, clamor, or noise. Shak, 
OUT-TOP’, v. t. To overtop. [Wot used.] Williams. 


To overpower by 
Shak. 


»OUT-VAL’'UE, v. t. To exceed in price or value. 


: Boyle. 
OUT-VEN‘OM, v. t. To exceed in poison. Shak. 
OUT-VIE’, v. t. To exceed; to surpass. 
Dryden. Addison. 
OUT-VIL'‘LAIN, v. t. To exceed in villainy. Shak. 
OUT-VOICE’, (out-vois’,) v.t. To exceed in roaring: 
or clamor. [Wot used. ] Shak, 
OUT-VOTE’, rv. t. To exceed in the number of votes 
given , to defeat by plurality of suffrages. South. 
OUT-VOT’ED, pp. Defeated by plurality of suffrages. 
OUT-WALK’, (out-wawk’,) vt. To wil faster than 5 
to leave behind in walking. 
2. To exceed the walking of a specter. B. Jonson. 
OUT-WALK’ED, (out-wawkt',) pp. Left behind in: 
walking. 
OUT’WALL, n. The exterior wall of a building or 
fortress. F 
2, Superficial appearance. [ Unusual.] Shak. 
OUT/WARD, a. [Sax. utweard, or utcwrurd: ut, out, 
and weard, L. versus.] 

1, External; exterior; forming the superficial 
part; as, the outward coat of an onion; an oulward 
garment, a 

2, External ; visible ; opposed to Inwarp; as, out-- 
thard hate. 

3. Extrinsic ; adventitious. 

An outward honor for an inward toil. Shak. 

4, Foreign ; not intestine; as, an outward war. 

[Wot now used.] We now say, externa! or foreign 


war. Hayward. 
5. Tending to the exterior part. 


The fire will force its outward way. Dryden. 


6. In Scripture, civil ; public ; as opposed to Rexie- 
tous. 1 Chron. xxvi. 
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7. [n theology, carnal; fleshly; corporeal; not 
spiritnal; as, the outward man. a 
UT'WARD, 2, External form, Shak. 
UT’WARD, adv. To the outer parts; tending or di- 
rectud toward the exterior. 

The light falling on them [black boclies} Is not reflected outward. 

Newton, 

2. From a port or country ; as, a ship bound out- 
wurd. 

OU'l/WARD-BOUND’, a. -Proceeding from a port or 
country. 

OU'l’/WARD-LY, adv. Externally; opposed to In- 
WARDLY ; a8, outwardly content, but inwardly un- 
easy. 

2. In appearance ; not sincerely. Many may in- 
wardly reverence the goodness which they outwardly 
seem to despise, 

OUT-WASH’, (-wosh’,) v. t. To wash out ; to cleanse 


j from. [Little used.] Donne. 
QUT-WATCH’, v. t. To surpass in watching. 
B. Jonson. 


OUT-WEAR’, v. t. To wear out. "Wot used.] Donne. 
2. To pass tediously to the end, 


By the stream, if I the night outwear, Pope. 


3. To last longer than something “tlse. [This is 
the common signification, ] A 

OUT-WEED’, »v. t. To weed out; to extirpate, ava 
weed. Spenser. 

OUT-WEEP’, v. t. To exceed in weeping. Dryden. 

DUT-WEIGH’, (out-wa’,) v. t [See Weicu.] To 
exceed in weight. Wilkins. 

2. To exceed in value, influence, or importance. 

One aelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas, 

OUT-WEIGH’ED, (out-wade’,) pp. 
weight, value, or Importance, 

OUT.WEIGH'ING, (out-wa'ing,) ppr. 
weight, value, or influence. 

OUT-WELL/’, v. t. or i. To pour out. [Wot used.] 

OUT-WENT”, pret. of OuTGo. . [ Spenser. 

DUT-WHORE’, v. t. To exceed in lewdness. Pope. 

OUT-WIN’!, v.t. To get out of. [Wot used.] Spenser. 

OUT-WIND’, v.t. To extricate by winding; to un- 

More. 

OUT-WING’, v.t. To move faster on the wing; to 
outstrip. Garth, 

OUT-WIT’, »v. t. To surpass in design or stratagem ; 
to overreach ; to defeat or Trustrate by superior inge- 
rane Dryden. 

OUT-WIT’TED, pp. Overreached ; defeated by strat- 
agem, or by superior ingenuity. 

GUT-WORK’, (out-wurk’,) ». t. 
or labor. 

OUT'WORK, nx. A term applied to all works of a for- 
tress which are situated without the principal wall, 
witbin or beyond the principal ditch. 

Encyc. Am. Bacon, 

OUT-WORN’, pp. [See Wear.] Worn out; con- 
sumed by use. Milton. 

OUT-WORTHY’, (-wutth’,) v. t. To exceed in value. 

OUT-WREST", (out-rest’,) v. t. To extort; to draw 
from or forth by violence. Spenser. 

OUT-WRITE’, ,out-rite’,) v. t. To surpassin writing, 

dison. 

OUT-WROUGHT’, (out-rawt’,) pp. [See Worx.] Out- 
done ; exceeded in act or efficacy. . 

OUT-ZA'NY, v. t. [See Zany.] To exceed in buf- 

OUZE, 2. See Oozz. mery. 

O'VAL, a. [Fr. ovale, from L, ovum, an egg. 

1. Of the shape or figure of an egg; oblong and 
curvilinear, with both ends of the same breadth; 
resembling the longitudinal section of an egg. 

Brande. Lindley. 

2. Pertaining to eggs; done in the egg; as, oval 


Pope. 
Exceeded in 


Exceeding in 


To surpass in work 


conceptions, Brown, 
O'VAL, 2. A body or figure in the shape of an egg, 
or of an ellipse. Watts. 


OV AI-BO/MEN,n. The albumen or white of an egg. 
O'VAL-LY, adv. So as to be oval. [ Brande. 
6'V AL-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Oval, 

O-VA‘RI-AN, a Belonging to the female ovary. 
—0-VA‘RI-OUS, a. Consisting of eggs; as, ovarious 
food. Thomson. 
0-V.A'RI-UM, n.; pl. Ovanra. [L.] An ovary, which 

REE. 

O'VA-RY, x. [Fr. ovaire; L. ovarium, from ovum, an 
egg. 

Fone part of a female animal in which the eggs 
are formed or lodged ; or the part in which the fetus 
is supposed to be formed. Encyc. Coxe. 

2. In botany, a hollow case or covering inclosing 
ovules, It contains one or more cavities called cells, 
eee Lindley. 

O'VA-TED, a. [L. ovatus, from ovum, an egg.] 

Egg-shaped, with the lower extremities broadest ; 
as, an ovate leaf. 

6/VATE-LAN'CE-O-LATE, a. Between ovate and 
Janceolate. Martyn. 


5! RATE SUB ATE a. Between ovate and sub- 
ulate, 


O-VA'TION, n. [L. ovatio.] ' 
In Roman antiquity, a lesser triumph allowed to a 


| O/VER, prep. 


OVE 


commander for a victury not deserving a triumph, in 
the strict sense. P. Cyc. 
6-VA-T'O-OB’LONG, a.” Between ovate and oblung. 
Martya. 
OV'EN, (uv’/n,) 2. [Sax. ofen; G. ofen;-D. oven; Dan. 
oun, Qu. Gr.sityos, Sw. ugn. In Russ, ovini are 
small wooden kilns for drying corn. = Yooke.] 

1, A place arched over with brick or stane work, 
for baking, heating, or drying any substance. Ovens 
are made in chimneys or set in the open air. 

2. The term has been extended so as to include 
various apparatus for baking or drying; as, a tin 
oven. Hebert. 

[Sax. ober, ofer; Goth. ufar; G. tber; 
D. and Dan. over; Sw. ofver; Gr. trep, whence, 
probably, L. super; Arm, uvar, var, oar, ar; Ir. ar, 
formerly fair or fer; W. ar; Corn, war. Qu. Gr. 
tava. This word corresponds in sense with 73) in 
the Shemitic dialects, signifying to pass, in alinost 
any manner ; to pass over, as a river, to pass beyond, 
to pass away, to pass by; in short, to move, depart, 
or go, Sax. faran, to fare. lidwce the derivative 
sense of beyond, either on the other side or above ; 
hence the sense of excess, which supposes the pass- 
ing of a limit; hence the sense of opposite or against, 
in the Gr. éreg, for the further side of a river is the 
opposite side, We do not use the word in this sense, 
except with against. See Class Br, No. 23. The 


Persian corresponding word is 1,3 fara, which co- 


incides nearly with the Greek rapa, and both seem 


--= 
to be more directly from the Ar. ys abara, to go 


beyond. Class Br, No. 37.] 

1, Across: from side to side; implying a passing 
or moving either above the substance or thing, or on 
the surface of it. Thus we say, a dog leaps over a 
Stream, or over a table; a boat sails over a lake. 

2. Above in place or position ; opposed to BeLow ; 
as, the clouds over our heads. The smoke rises over 
the city. 

The mercy-sent that is over the t&stimony. — Ex. xxx. 


3. Above, denoting superierity in excellence, dig- 
nity, or value; as, the advantages which the Chris- 
tian world has over the heathen. Swift. 

Young Pallas shone conspicuvus o’er the reat, Dryden, 


4, Above in anthority, implying the right or power 

of superintending or governing ; opposed to UnpeEr. 
Thov shalt be over my house, —Gen., xli, 
I will make thee ruler over many things. — Matt. xxv. 

5. Upon the surface or whale surface; through 
the whole extent; as, to,wander over the earth; to 
waik over a field, or over a city. : 

6. Upon. Watch over your children. 

Dost thou not watch over wy sin ? —Job xiv. 
His tender mercies are over oll his works, — Ps, cxlv. 

7. During the whole time ; from beginning to end ; 
as, to keep any thing over night; to keep corn over 
winter, ‘ 

8. Ahove the top; covering; immersing; as, the 
water is over the shoes or boots, 

Over night. To doa thing over night is to do it on 
the evening previous, or before retiring to rest for the 
night ; as, when preparing for a journey, we pro- 
vide things necessary over night. 

Over, in poetry, is often contracted into o’er. 

6O’/VER, adv, From side to side; as, a board a foot 
over; a tree a fuot over, a foot in diameter. 

2. On the opposite side. The boat is safe over. 

3. From one to another by passing; as, to deliver 
over goods to another. 

4. From one country to another by passing ; as, to 
carry any thing over to France, or to bring any thing 
over to England. Bacon, 

5. On the surface. 

6. Above the top. 

Good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and running 

over, shull nien give into your bosom. — l.uke vi. 
; 7. More than the quantity assigned; beyond a 
imit. : 

He that gathered much had nothing over. — Ex. xvi. 

8. Throughout ; from beginning to end; com- 
pletely ; as, to read over a book ; to argue a question 
over again. 

Over and over; repeatedly ; once and again. 


And every night reviewed it o'er and o’er, Harte. 
Over again; once more ; with repetition. 
O, kiil not all iny kindred o'er again, Dryden, 


Over and above; besides ; beyond what is supposed 
or limited. 
He gained, over and above, the good will of the hy 
3 . L'Eatrange, 
Over against; opposite ; in front. 
Over against this church stands a large hospital, Addison, 


Over is used with rolling or turning from side to 
side; as, to turn over; to roll over. 

To give over; to cease from; as, to give over an 
enterprise, 
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2. To consider as in a hopeless state ; as, the phy-, 
a sicians have given over their patient. . 
Ocer, in composition, den. tes spreading, covering 
above ; aa in overcast, overflow ; or across, a9 tn overs 
hear: or above, as to overhang ; or turning, changing 
sides, as In overturn; or, more generally, beyond, im- 
plying excess or superiority, as in overact, overcome. 
O/VER, a. Past. 
The Olymple games were over, Milner. 
2, Upper ; covering; as, over-shoes; over-leather. 
O-VER-A-BOUND’, r. i. To abound more than 
enough; to be superabundant, Pope. 
O-VER-A€T", v. t. To act of perform to excess ; as, 


he oreracted his part. Atterbury. 
0-VER-A€T"’, v. i, To act more than is necessary... 
B. Jonsou. * 


O-VER-A€T/‘ED, pp. Acted to excess, 
O-VER-A€T'ING, ppr. Performing more than is ne- 
cessary, 

O-VER-AG'I-TATE, », t. To agitate or discuss be- 
yond what is expedient. Hull. 
O/VER ALLS, zn. pl. A kind of trowsers worn over 
O-VER-ANX'IOUS, a. Anxious to excess. [others 
O-VER-ARCH’, v. t. To arch over; to cover with an 

arch. 
Brown with o’erarching shades. Pope. 
O-VER-AWE’, (o-ver-aw’,) v. t. Torestrain by awe, 
fear, or superior influence. 
The king was present in person to overlook the magistrates and 
Overawe the subjects with the terror of his swo: Spenser. 
O-VER-.AW’'ED, pp. Restrained by awe. 
O-VER-BAL'ANCE, »v. t. To weigh down; to ex- 
ceed in weight, value, or importance. The evils 
which spring from vice overbalance all its pleasures. 
O-VER-BAL'ANCE, n, Excess of weight or value; 
something more than an equivalent; as, an overbal- 
ance of exports ; an overbalanae of probabilities. 
Temple, Lucker, 
O-VER-BAL!ANC-ED, (-bal/anst,) pp Weighed 
down ; exceeded in weight or importance, 
O-VER-BAL'ANC-ING, ppr. Exceeding in weight, 
value, or importance, 
OVER BAD IEE a. [Qu. from the root of batten, to 
atten. 
Too hrnitfut; exuberant. [Mot used.] Hooker. 
O-VER-BEAR’, v. t. [See Bzan.] To bear down; 
to repress ; to subdue. : 


The point of reputation, when the news first came of the battle 
lost, did overbear the reaeon of war. Bacon. 

Yet fortune, valor, all is overborne 

By numbers. Derham. 

Till overborne with weight the Cyprians fell, Dryden, 


O-VER-BEAR'ING, ppr. Bearing down ; repressing. 
2. a. Haughty and dogmatical; disposed or 
tending to repress or subdue by insolence or effront- 


ery. 
O-VER-BEAR/ING-LY, ado. Haughtily ; dogmatics 


ally. 
0-VER-BEN D’, v. t. To bend or stretch to excess, 
Donne. 
O-VER-BID’, v. t. To bid or offer beyond. 
2, To bid or offer more than an equivalent. 
O-VER-BLOW’, wv. i. To blow with too much vio 
lence ; @ seaman’s phrase. 
2. a blow over, or be past its violence. [Voi 
used, 

O-VER-BLOW’, v. t. To blow awry ; to dissipate by 
wind, Waller. 
O-VER-BLOWN’, pp. Blown by and gone; blown 
away ; driven by ; past. Dryden, 

And when this cloud of sorrow ’s overblown, Waller. 


O/VER-BOARD, adv, [over and Fr. bord, side.] 
Literally, over the side of a ship; hence, out of a 
ship or from on board ; as, to fall overboard ; which, 
of course is to fall,into the water. Mar. Dict, | 
0-VER-BRGW’, v. t, To hang over Collins. 
O-VER BUILT’, (0-ver-bilt’,) pp. Built over, Afilton. 
O-VER-BULK’, v. t. To oppress by bulk. [Wut used.} 
Shak. 


O-VER-BUR/DEN, »v. t. To load with too great 
weight. Sidney. 
O-VER-BUR'DEN-ED, pp. or a. Overloaded. ! 
O-VER-BUR'DEN-ING, ppr. Overloading. “ 

O-VER-BURN’, v. t. To burn too much. Mortimer, 
O-VER-BUS'Y, (o-ver-biz/zy,) a. Too busy ; officious, 
Decay of Piety. 
O-VER-BUY’, ». t. To buy at too dear a rate. Dryden 
O-VER-€AN'O-PY, v. t, To cover as with a canopy. 
Shak. 
O/VER-CARE, n. Excessive care oranxiety. Dryden 
O-VER-€ARE/FUL, a. Careful to excess, 4a 
O-VER-€AR/RL-ED, (-kar/rid,) pp. Carried too far. 
O-VER-€AR'RY, v. t. To carry too far; to carry ot 
urge beyond the proper point. Hayward, 
O-VER-€AST’, v. t. To cloud: to darken ; to covel 
with gloom, 4 ‘ 


The clouds thet overcast our morn shali fly. Dryden, 
2. To cast or compute at too high a rate; to rate 
too high. 7 
The king, in his account of peace and calms, did much overcas| 
Bacon, 


his furvunes, 
3. To sew over 
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O-VER-CAST’, pp. Clouded; overspread with clouds 
orgloom : 
The dawn is overcast. 
Our days of age are sad and overcast, 
Sewed over. 
O-VER-€AST'ING, ppr. 
or gloom ; sewing over. 
O-VER-C€AU'TIOUS, (-shus,) a. Cautious or prudent 
to excess. ddison. 
O-VER-CAU'/TIOUS-LY, adv. Crutiously to excess. 
O-VER-CHARGB’, v. t. To charge or luad to excess ; 
to cloy ; to‘oppress. 
The heavy load of abundance with which we overcharge nature, 


Addison, 
Ralegh. 


Overspreading with clouds 


Ralegh. 
2. To crowd too much. 
Our language is overcharged with consonants, Addison, 
3. To burden. Shak. 


4. To fill to excess ; to surcharge ; as, to overcharge 
the memory. Locke. 
5. To load with too great a charge, as a gun. 
Denham. 
6. To charge too much ; to enter in an account 
more than is just, 
O/VER-CHARGE, 2. An excessive load or burden. 
2. A charge in an account of more than is just. 
3. An excessive charge, as of a gun. 
O-VER-CHARQG’ED, pp. or a. Loaded to excess ; 
charged more than is proper. 
O-VER-€LIMB’, (-klime’,) v. 4 To climb over. 
Surrey. 
O-VER-€LOUD’, v. t. To cover or overspread with 
clouds. Tickel. 
O-VER-€LOUD/ED, pp. Overspread with clouds. 
O-VER ELOY’, v. t. ‘To fill beyond satiety. Shak. 
O-VER-€GLD’, a. Cold to excess. Wiseman. 
O-VER-COME’, (-kum’,) v. t. [See Comz.] ‘To con- 
quer; to vanquish ; to subdue; as, to overcome ene- 
mies in battle. 
2. To surmount; to get the better of ; as, to over- 
come difficulties or obstacles. 
3. To overflow ; to surcharge. [Wot bad 
Philips. 
4, To come upon ; to invade. 
O-VER-€OME’, (-kum’,) v. 2 
ority ; to be victorious. Rom. iii. 
O-VER-COM'ER, xn. One who vanquishes or sur- 
motnts. : 
O-VER-€6M’ING, ppr. or a. Vanquishing; subdu- 
ing ; getting the better of. 
O-VER-€0 M'ING-LY, alv. With superior'ty. More. 
O-VER-€ON'FI-DENCE, n. Excessive confidence. 
O-VER-CON'FI-DENT. a._ Confident to excess, 
O.VER-€ON'FI-DENT-LY, adv. With too much 


Not used.) 
0 gain the superi- 


confidence. Baxter. 
O-VER-CORN’, v.t. Tocorntoexcess. Addison. 

O-VER-COUNT"', v. t. To trate above the true value. 
Shak. 


O-VER-COUNT'ED, pp. Rated above the value, 
O-VER-COV'ER, v. t. To cover completely: Shak. 
O-VER-€RED'U-LOUS, «. Too apt to believe. Shak. 
O-VER-€ROW’, v. t. To crow as in triumph. 
O-VER-€0/RI-OUS, a. Curious or nice to excess, 
Bacon. 
O-VER-DATE’, v. t. To date beyond the proper pe- 
riod. ilton. 
O-VER-DIGHT’, (-dite’,) a. Covered over. [Obs.] 
0-VER-DIL/I1-GENT, a. Diligent to excess, 
O-VER-DO’', v.t. Todo or perfurm too much. Shak. 
2. To harass ; to fatigue ; to oppress by too muth 
action or labor, 


3. To boil, bake, or roast too much. Swift. 
O-VER-DO/, ov. i. To labor too hard 5 todo too niuch. 
Grew. 


O-VER-DO/ING, zn. Excessive labor or exertion. 
O-: ER-DO/ING, ppr. Doing to excess, 
O-VER-DONE’, (-dun’,) pp. Overacted ; acted to ex- 
2. Wearied or oppressed by too much labor. [cess. 
3. Boiled, baked, or roasted too much. | Swift. 
O/VER-DOSE n. Too great a dose. 
O-VER-DRAW’, ». t. ‘Io draw beyond the proper 
limits ; to draw an order for a larger stim than is due, 
or fur a sum bevond one’s credit in the books of a 
company ; as, to overdraw the sum standing to one’s 
credit in the books of a banking company. 
O-VER-DRAW/ING, ppr. Beyond the proper limits ; 
drawing for more than one is entitled to receive. 
O-VER-DRAWN’, pp. Drawn ‘beyond the proper 
limits; drawn upon beyond the credit or funds of 
the drawer. 
O-VER-DRESS’, v. t. To dress to excess; to adorn 
’ too much. Pope. 
O-VER-DRESS’ED, (-drest!,) pp. Adorned to excess. 
O-VER-DRINK’, v, t. To drink to excess. 
O-VER-DRIVE’, v. t. To drive too hard, or beyond 
strength, Gen, xxaiil. 
O-VER-DRIV’EN, Pp. Driven too hard. 
O-VER-DRY’, v. t, To dry too much. Burton. 
O-VEK-DOE’, a. Past the time of payment; as, an 
overdue note, 

O-VER-EA/GER, a. Too eager; too vehement in de- 
sire. Goodman. 
O-VER-EA’'GER-LY, adv. With excessive eagerness, 

O-VER-EA’GER-NESS, n. Excess of earnestness, 


OVE 


O-YER-EAT’, vt. Toeattoexcess. . 
O-VER-EAT’EN, pp. or a. Having eaten too much. 
O-VER-EL’E-GANT, a, Elegant to excess. Juhnson. 
O-VER-EMP/TY, ». t. To wnnke ton empty. Carew, 
O-VER-ES/TI-MATE, v. t, To estimate too highly. 
O-VER-ES/TI-MATE, vn. An estimate that is too 
O-VER-EX-CIT'ED, @ Toomuchexcited.  [h gh. 
O-VER-EX-CITE/MENT, 2. Excess f excitement. 
O-VER-EYE’, (6-ver-i/,) 0. & To superintend , to in- 
spect. [Little used.] 

2. To ubserve ; to remark. Shak. 

O/VER-FALL, a. A cataract; the fall of a river. 


Ralegh. 
O-VER-FA-TIGUE’, (0-ver-fa-teeg’,) n. Excessive 
fatigue. 


O-VER-FA-TIGUE’, (o-ver-fa-teeg’,) v. t. To fatigue 


to excess, Watts. 
O-VER-FED’, pe. Fed to excess, 
O-VER-FEED/, v. t. To feed toexcess. Dryden. 


O-VER-FILL’, v. t. To fill to excess ; to surcharge. 
Dryden. 
O-VER-FLOAT", rv. t. To overflow ; to inundate. 
Dryden. 
O-VER-FLOUR/ISH, (o0-ver-flur/ish,) v. t. To make 
excessive display or flourish. Collier. 
O VER-FLOW'’, v. t. To spread over, as water; to 
inundate ; to cover with water or other fluid. 

2, To fill beyond the brim. 

3. To deluge; to overwhelm; to cover, as with 

numbers. 

The northern nations overflowed all Christendom» Spenser. 
O-VER-FLOW’, v. i. To run over; to swell and run 
over the brim or banks! Dryden. 

2. To be abundant ; to abound ; to exuberate ; as, 

overflowing plenty. Rogers. 
6/VER-FLOW, rn. An inundation ; also, superabun- 
dance. Bacon. 
O-VER-FLOW’ED, pp. Run or spread over, as water ; 
deluged, 
O-VER-FLOW'ING, ppr. Spreading over, as a fluid ; 
inundating . running over the britn or banks, 
O-VER-FLOW!ING, a. Abundant; copious; exu- 
berant. 
O-VER-FLOW'ING, n. Exuberance ; copiousness., 
Denham. 
O-VER-FLOW/ING-LY, adv. Exuberantly ; in great 
abundance. Boyle. 
O-VER-FLUSH’, v.t. To flush to excess, 
O-VER-FLUSH/ED, (-flusht’,) pp. Flushed to excess ; 
reddened to excess. 

2. lated to excess, Addison. 
O-VER-FLY, v. t. To pass over or cross by flight. 
O-VER-FOND!, a. Fond tn excess, [ Dryden. 
O-VER-FOR’WARD, a. Forward to excess, 
O-VER-FOR'WARD-NESS, n. Too great forward- 

ness or rendiness ; officionsness. Hale. 
O-VER-FREIGHT’, (o-ver-frate’,) v. t. [See FRe1cut.] 
To load too heavily ; to fill with too great quantity 
or numbers; as, to overfreight a boat. 
O-VER-FROIT’FUL, a Toorich; producing super- 
abundant crops. Dryden. 
O-VER-FULL’, a. Too full, 
O-VER-GET’, v. & To reach; to overtake. [Wot 
used, Sidney. 
O-VER-GILD’, v. t. To gild over; to varnish. 
O-VER-GIRD’, v. t. To gird or bind too closely. 
Milton. 
O-VER-GLANCE’, v. t. To glance over; to run over 
with the eye. Shak. 
O-VER-GO’, v. t. Toexceed; tosurpass. Sidney. 

2. To cover. [Wet used.] Chapman. 

O-VER-GONE’, (o-ver-gawn’,) pp. Injured ; pee 
ak, 

O-VER-GORGE’, (0-ver-gorj’,) v. t. To gorge to ex- 
cess. Shak. 

O-VER-GRASS/ED, (-grist’,) a. Overstocked with 


grass ; overgrown with grass. Spenser. 
O-VER-GREA1", a. Too great. Locke. 
O-VER-GROW’, v. t. To cover with growth or herb- 
age. Spenser. 
2. To grow beyond ; to rise above. Mortimer. 
O-VER-GROW’, v. i. To grow beyond the fit or nat- 
ural size ; as, a huge, overgrown ox. L’Estrance, 


O-VER-GROWN’, pp. or a. Covered with herbage ; 
2. Grown beyond the natural size. [risen above. 
O/VER-GROWTH, 7. Exuberant orexcessive growth. 
O-VER-HALE’, See Overuaut. Bacon. 
O-VER-HAND’LE, v. t. To handle too much; to 


mention too often. Shak. 
O-VER-HANG’, v. t. To impend or hang over. 

2. To jut or project over. Milton. 

O-VER-HANG’, v. i To jut over. Milton. 


O-VER-HANG'ING, ppr.ora, Hanging over or above. 
O-VER-HARD’EN, v, t. To harden too much; to 
make too hard. Boyle. 

O-VER-HASTE’, n. Too great haste, 
O-VER4HAST’I-LY, adv. In too much haste. Hales. 
O-VER-HAST'I-NESS, n. Too much haste ; precipi- 
tation. Reresby. 
O-VER-HAST’Y, a. Too hasty ; precipitate. 
Hammond, 
O-VER-HAUL/’, v. t. To spread over, Spenser. 
2. Toturn over for examination; to examine or 


OVE 


3. To draw over. 
4, To examine again, 9 wne’s accounts. 
5. To gain upon in a cha.w ; to overtake, 
O-VER-HAUL/ED, pp. Turned over for exainina- 
tion. F 
2. Overtaken in a chase. 
O-VER-HEAD’, (o-ver-hed’,) adv. 
the zenith or ceiling Milton. Addison. 
O-VER-HEAR!, vo. & To hear by accident, to hear 
what is not addressed to the hearer, or nut intended 
+ to be heard by him. Wotton, Milton. 
O-VER-HEARD)/, (-herd’,) pp. Heard by accident. 
O-VER-HEAT’, v. t. Tc heat toexcess. Addison 
O-VER HEEAT'ED, pp. or a. Heated to excess. 
O-VER-HELE’, vt. Tocover over. [Not used.] 


B. Jonson. 
O-VER-HEND’, v. t, To overtake. [Wot used.] 
O-VER-HUNG!, pp. Hung over. enser. 
2. Covered or overcast, as with clouds. 
O-VER-IS/SUE, (-ish’shu,) 2. An issuing to excess 
as, the overixsues of bank notes, an issuing notes be- 
yond the capital stuck, or beyond the public wants. 
Boston Resvlutions. 
O-VER-JOY’, ». t, To give great joy to; tu transport 
with gladness. Taylor. 
O/VER-JOY, 2. Joy to excess; transport. 
O-VER-JOY'ED, pp. Transported with gladness. 
O-VER-LA'BOR, vt. To-harass with toil, Dryden. 
2. To execute with toa much care. ¢ 
O-VER-LA'BOR-ED, pp. or a. 


O-VER-LADF’, v. t. 
or «ther burden, 
O-VER-LAD’EN, pp. 


Aloft; above ; In 


Luabored to excess, 
Scott. 
To load with too great a cargo 


Overburdened ; loaded to ex~ 


cess. 

O-VER-LAID’, pp. [SeeOvertay.] Oppressed with 
weight ; smothered ; cowered over. 

O/VER-LAND, a. Passing by Jand; as, au overland 
journey. 

O-VER-LAP’, v.t. Tolap over. [ Tuutological.] 

O-VER-LARGE’, a. Too large ; too great. Collier. 

O-VER-LARGE’NESS, n. 

O-VER-LASH’, v.i. To exaggerate. 


Excess of size. 
[Little used.] 
Barrow, 
2. To proceed torxcess, [Little used.] Boyle 
O-VER-LASH/ING-LY, adv. With exaggeration. 
O-VER-LAV’ISH, a. Lavish to excess, 
O-VER-LAY’, v. t. To lay too much upon: to oppress 
with incumbent weight; as, a country overlaid with 
inhabitants. Ralegh. 
Our sins have overlaid our hopes. K, Charles. 


2, To cover or spread over the surface ; as, to over- 
lay capitals of columns with silver ; cedar overlaid 
with gold. 

3. To smother with close covering ; as, to overlay 
an infant. Milton. 

4, To overwhelm ; to smother, 


A heap of ashes that o’erlgye your fire. Dryden, 
5. To cloud ; to overcast. 
As when a cloud his beam doth overlay. Spenser, 


6. To cover; to join two opposite sides by a cover. 


And overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyss. Milton, 


O-VER-LAY/ING, nm. <A superficial covering. Zzod, 
XXXViii. 

O-VER-LEAP!, v. t, To leap over; to pass or move 
from side to side by leaping; as, to overleap a ditch 
or a fence. den. 

O-VER-LLEAP/ED, (-leept! or -lept',) pp. Leaped over ; 

assed by leaping. 

O/VER-LEAFH-ER, (-leth-er,) n. The leather which 
forms, or is intended to form, the upper part of a 
shoe ; that which is over the foot. [With us, this is 
called UprerveaTHeEr. | Shak. 

O-VER-LEAV’EN, (0-ver-lev'n,) v. t. To leaven too 
much ; to cause to rise and swell too much. 

B, Jonson. 
2. To mix too much with ; to corrupt. Shak. 

O-VER-LIB’/ER-AL, «@ Too liberal; too free; abun- 
dant to excess ; a8, overliberal diet. Bacon. 

O-VER-LIE’, v, t. To lie over or upon something. 

Mantel, 

O-VER-LIGHT’, (-lite’,) nm. Too strong a light. 

O-VER-LIVE’, (o-ver-liv’,) v. t. ‘To outlive ; to live 
longer than another ; to survive. [We generally use 
OutLive. Sidney, 

O-VER-LIVE’, (o-ver-liv',) v. To live too long. 

Milton. 

Q-VER-LIV'ER, n. One that lives longest; a survi- 
vor. ‘acon. 

O-VER-LOAD’, v.t. To load with too heavy a burden 
or cargo ; to fill to excess ; as, to overload the stomach 
or a vehicle. 

O-VER-LOAD/ED, pp. ora, Loaded too heavily ; filled 
to excess, 

O-VER-LOAD’ING, ppr. 
den ; filling to excess. 

O-VER-LONG’, a, Too long. Boyle. 

O-VER-LOQOK’, ». t. To view from a higher place; 
applied to persuns ; as, to stand on a hill and overlook 
a city. . 

2, To stand in a more elevated place, or to rise 90! 


Putting on too heavy a bur- 


inspect. 5 
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igh as to afford the means of looking down on; ap- 
plied to things. The tower overlooked the town, 


OVE 


O-VER-PER-SUAD’ED, pp. Influenced beyond one’s 
inctination or opinion. 


3. To see from behind or over the shoulder of |O-VER-PI€/TURE, v.2t, To exceed the daa oe 


another ; to see from a higher position; as, to over 
look a paper when one is writing. Dryden, 

4, To view fully ; to peruse. Shak, 

5. To inspect; to superintend ; to oversee ; imply- 
ing care and watchfulness. 

He was vrceent in persou to overlook the magistrates. Shenser. 


6. To review ; to examine a second time or with 
care. 
Phe timo and care that are required 
To overivok, and file and polish well. Roscommon. 
7. To pass by indulgently ; to excuse; not to pun- 
ish or censure ; as, to overlook faults, Addison. 
8, To neglect ; to slight. 
They overlook truth in the judgment they pnas on adversity and 
prosperity. Atterbury. 
O-VER-LOOK’ED, (-logkt’,) pp. Viewed from a 
higher place ; seen from over the shoulder; passed 
by indulgently ; neglected ; slighted. 
O-VER-LOOK’ER, n. One that overlooks ; 
intendent. 

6’ VER-LOOP; now written Ortop, which see. 
O-VER-LOVE’, (-luv’,) vt To love to excess; to 
prize or value too much. Hall, 

O'VER LY, a. [Sax. oferlice.] 
Careless; negligent; inattentive. [Jot used.] 


Fall, 

O-VER-LY/’ING, ppr. ora. Lying over. 
O-VER-MAST’, v. t. To furnish with a mast o- with 

masts that are too long or too heavy for the weight of 

keel. 
O-VER-MAST’ED, pp. 

heavy for the ship. 
O-VER-MAS’TER, ». t. 


a super- 


Having masts too long or too 
Mar. Dict. 
To overpower ; to subdue ; 
to vanquish ; to govern. Milton. 
O-VFER-MATCH’, v. t. To be too powerful fur; to 
cunquer; to subdue; to suppress by superior force. 
Dryden. 
O-VIER-MATCH!, n. One superior in power: one able 
to overcome. Milton. Addison. 
0-VER- ile cadena (-macht’,) pp. or a. Exceeded 
in powe 
O-VER- MEASURE, (o-ver-mezh’ur,) v. t. To meas- 
ure or estimate too largely, Bacon. 
‘O-VER-MEAS’/URE, (o-ver-mezh'ur,) 2. Excess of 
measure ; something that exceeds the measure pro- 
posed. 
‘O-VER-MIX’, v. t. To mix with too much. Creech, 
O-VER-MOD/EST, a. Modest to excess; bashful. 
Hales. 
6'/VER-MOST, a. Highest ; over the rest in authority. 


Ainsworth 
O-VER-MUCH!’, a. Too much; exceeding what is 
necessary or proper. 


Locke, 
O-VER MUCH)!, adv. In too great a degree. Hooker. 


‘O-VER-MUCH', 7. More than sufficient. Milton. 
O-VER-MUCH’NESS, n. Superabundance. [Not 
used, and barbarous. B. Jonson. 
O-VER-MUL’TI-TUDE, v. t. To exceed in number. 
Not used. | Milton. 
O-VER-NAME/, v. t. To name over or in a series. 
[Wot used. Shak. 

O-VER-NEAT’, a. Excessively neat. Spectator. 
O-VER-NIGHT’, (-nite’,) 2. Night before bed-time. 
See Over, prep. Shak. 
O-V ER-NOISE', (o-ver-noiz’,) v. t. To overpower by 
noise, Cowley. 


O-VER-OP-FEND'ED, a. 
O-VER-OF’FICE, 2. t. 


Offended to excess. Steele, 
To lord by virtue of an office. 


[vot ca Shak. 
O-VER OF-FI"'CIOUS, (-fish’us,) @. Too busy; too 
ready to intermeddle ; ’ ton importunate. Collier. 


O-VER-PAID’, pp. Paid more than is due. 
9. Rewarded beyond merit. 
O-VER-PAINI”, v.t. To color or describe too strongly. | 
Fill, 
O-VER-PASS’, v. t. To cross; to go over. Dryden. 
2, To overlook ; to pass without regard. 
Milton. Hooker. 
3. To omit, as in reckoning, Ralegch. 
4, To omit; not to receive or include. Hooker. 
o- VER-PASS/ED, pp- Passed by; passed away ; 
O-VER PAST’, gone ; past. 
O-VER-PAS’/SION-ATE, a. Passionate to excess. 
O-VER-PAS’SION-ATE- Bie adv. With too much 
passion. 
0-VER-PA’TIENT, 
O-VER-PAY’, v. t. 
due, 

2. To reward beyond the price or merit. Prior. 
0-VER- PEER’, 2v.t. Tooverlook ; to hover over. [Vot 
used.) Shak, 
O-VER-PEO’PLE, v. t. To overstock with inhabitants, 

Johnson. 
‘O-VER-PEO’PLED, pp. or a. Overstocked with in- 
habitants, 
‘O-VER-PERCH!, v. t. To perch over or above ; to fly 
over. Shak 
‘O-VER-PER/EMP-TO-RY, a. Too peremptory. 
0-VER-PER-SUADP’, v. t. To persuade or influence 
against one’s inclination or opinion. _nERINS one 'y inetination-or oplmtotis™ © Popes NF BE Oi eee eee 


-shent,) a. Patient to excess, 
0 pay too much, or more than is 
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tion or picture, 
O’VER-PLUS, n. [over and L. plus, more, or perhaps 
G. uberfluss, overflow.] 

Surplus ; that which remains after a supply, or be- 
yond a quantity proposed. Take what is wanted, 
and return the overplus. 

It would look like a fable to report that this gentleman gives 

away all which is the overplue of a great fortune. Addison. 
O-VER-PLY!, v.t. To ply to excess; toexert with 
too much vigor. Milton. 
O-V ER-POISE’, (0-ver-poiz’,) v. t, To outweigh. 
Brown 
O’VER-POISE, n. Preponderant weight. Dryden. 
O-VER-POL/ISH, v. t. To polish too much, 

y Blackwall. 
O-VER-PON’DER-OUS, a. Too heavy ; too depress- 
ing. Milton. 

O-VER-POST’, v. t. To hasten over quickly. Shak. 

O-VER-POW’ER, v. t. To affect with a power or 
force that can not be borne ; as, the light overpowers 
the eyes. 

2. To vanquish by force ; to subdue ; to reduce to 
silence in action or submission ; 3 to defe: at. 

Dryden. Watts. 
O-VER-POW’ER-ED, pp. Vanquished by superior 
force. : 
O-VER-POW’ER-ING, ppr. or a. Subduing; redu- 
cing to submission. 

O-VER-POW’ER-ING-LY, adv. With superior force. 
O-VER-PRESS’, v. t. To bear upon with irresistible 
force ; to crush; to overwhelm. Sidney. Swift. 

2. To overcome by importunity. _ 

O-VER-PRIZE’, v.t. ‘To value or prize at too higha 
rate. Wotton. 
O-VER-PROMPT", Too prompt; too ready or 


eager. 
O-VER-PROMPT’NESS, n. Excessive promptness ; 
precipitation. 
O-VER-PRO-POR’TION, ». t. 
proportion. 


a, 


To make of too great 


O-VER-QUI’/ET-NESS, Too much quietness, 
Brown. 
O-VER-RAKE’, ». . To break in upon a ship. When 
the waves break in upon a ship at anchor, with her 
head to the sea, it is said, they overrake her, or she 
is occrraked. Mar. Dict. 
O-VER-RANK!, a, Too rank or luxuriant. Mortimer. 
O-VER-RATE’, v. t. Torate at too much; to esti- 
mate at a value or amount beyond the truth. 
Dryden. 
O-VER-RAT'’ED, pp. Estimated at too high a rate. 
O-VER-RA T’ING, Ris Placing too high a value on. 
O-VER-REACH’, vt. To reach beyond in any di- 
rection ; to rise tee 3 to extend beyond. Burnet. 

2. To deccive by cunning, artifice, or sagacity ; to 
cheat. Tillotson, 
O-VER-REACH’, v.i, Applied to horses, to strike the 
toe of the hind foot against the heel or shoe of the 

fore foot. 

O/VER-REACH, n. The act of striking the heel of 
the fore foot with the toe of the hind foot. Encye. 
O-VER-REACH’/ER, 7, One that overreaches ; one 

that deceives, 7 
O-VER-REACH'ING, ppr. or a. 
cheating. 
O-VER-REACH/ING, 2. 
reaching too far, 
O-VER-READ’, v. i. 
used, 


ne 


Reaching beyond ; 
The act of deceiving; a 


To read over; to peruse. [Not 
] Shak 
O-VER-READ’LLY, adv. With too much readiness. 
O-VER-READ'I-NESS, 7. Excess of readiness, 
O-VER-RBAD/Y, (-red/de,) a. Too ready. 
O-VER-RED,, v. , To smear with a red color. [Mot 
used. Shak, 


»K-R : 
| 9: oe BD BEN. pp. Rid to excess, 
O-VER-RIDE’, v. . To ride over. [Wot used.} 

Chaucer. 


2. To ride too much ; to ride beyond the strength 
of the horse. 
O-VER-RIPE’, a. Matured to excess. 
O-VER-RIP’EN, v. t. To make too ripe. Shak, 
O- VER-ROAST!, v.t. Toroasttoo much Shak. 
O-VER-RULE’, vt. Toinfluence or control by pre- 
dominant power; to subject to superior authority. 
The law must overrule all private opinions of right 
and wrong. 
His passion and animosity overruled his conscience, Clarendon. 
2. To govern with high authority, Hayward, 
3. In law, to supersede or reject; as, the plea was 
overruled by the court, 
O-VER-ROL'ED, pp. 
power. 
2, Superseded or rejected. 
O-VER-ROL/ER, z. One who controls, directs, or 


Influenced by predominant 


governs. Sidney. 
O-VER-ROL/ING, ppr. Controlling; subjecting to 
authority. 


2. a. Exerting superior and controlling power ; 
ag, an overruling Providence. 


OVE 


O VER-ROL'ING-LY, adv. Controllingly. 

O-VER-RUN’, ¢. t.: To run or spread over; to grow 
over; to cover all over. The slu ggard’s farm is 
overrun with weeds. Some plants unchecked will 
soon overrun a field. The Canada thistle is overrun- 
ning the northern parts of New England, as it has 
overrun Normandy. 

2. To march or rove over; to harass by hostfle in- 
eursions; toravage. ‘I'he south of Europe was for- 
merly overrun by the Goths, Vandals, and other bar+ 
barians. 

3. To outrun; to run faster than another and 
leave him behind. 


Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain, and overran Cushi. —2 
Sam, xviii. 


4. To overspread with numbers. Were it not for 
the ibis, it has been supposed Egypt would be oves 
run with crocodiles, 

5. To injure by treading down. 

6. Among printers, to change the disposition of 
types, and carry those of one line into another, either 
in correction, or in the contraction or extension of 
columns. 

O-VER-RUN’, v. i. To overflow ; to run over. Smith, 

O-VER- RUN” pp. Run or spread over; grown over ; 
injured by treading down. 

O-VER-RUN’NER, zn. One that overruns. 

o- VER-RUN'NING, ppr. ora. Spreading over; rava 
ging ; changing the disposition of types. 

O-VER-RUN'NING, rn. The act of overflowing or 
running over. 

O-VER-SAT’U-RATE, v. t. To saturate to excess, 

O-VER-SAT'U-RA- TED, pp. More than saturated. 

Ovee ee, TING, ppr. Saturating to ex- 


0-VER-SERUWPU-LOUS, a. Scrupulous to excess. 


Mitford. 
O-VER-SERU-PU-LOS'I-TY, n. Excess of scru- 
O-V ER-S€'RU'PU-LOUS- NESS, pulousness, 


O-VER-SEA!’, a. Foreign . from beyond sea. Wilson, 
O-VER-SEE’, v.t. To superintend 3 to overlook, im- 
plying care. 


2. To pass unheeded ; to omit; to neglect, [Wot 
used.] Hudibras. 
O-VER-SEEN’, pp. Superintended. 
2. Mistaken deceived. [Mot used.]  Hoolser. 


O-VER-SEER’, 7. One who overlooks ; a superinten- 
dent; a supervisor. 
2. An officer who has the care of the poor or of an 
idiot, &c. 
O-VER-SEE/ING, ppr. Superintending; overlooking, 
O-VER-SET’, v. £ To turn from the proper position 
or basis ; to turn upon the side, or to turn bottom 
upward, as, to overset a coach, a ship, or a building, 
2. To subvert ; 3 to overthrow ; as, to overset the 
constitution of a state; to overset a scheme of pol 
icy. 
a To throw off the proper foundation. Dryden. 
O-VER-SE'!', v. % To turn or be turned over; 
turn or fal! off the basis or bottom. 
is liable to overset. 
0-VER-SET'TING, ppr. Turning upon the side, or 
bottom upward , subverting ; ; overthrowing, 
O-VER-SHADE’, v. t. To cover with shade ; to cover 
with any thing "that causes darkness ; to render dark 
or gloomy. Bacon, Dryden, © 
O-VER-SHAD'OW, v. t. To throw a shadow over; 
to overshade. Ailton. 
2. To shelter; to protect; to cover with protecting 
influence. ilton, 
O-VER-SHAD'OW-ED, pp. Overshaded ; sheltered ? 
rotected, 
oVERS: SHAD/OW-ER, 2. One that throws a shade 
over any thing. Bacon, 
O-VER-SHAD’ SW-ING, ppr. ora, Throwing a shade 


to 
A crank vessel 


over; protecting. 
0-VER-SHOO T‘, v. t Toshoot beyond the mark. 
Tillotson. 
2. To pass swiftly over. Harte, 


To overshoot one’s self; to venture too far; to ass 
sert too much, Hooker. 
O-VER-SHOOT’, v.% To fly beyond the mark, 
O-VER-SHOT’, pp. Shot beyond. Collier. 
6/VER-SHOT-WHEEL/, 2. A wheel which 1s turned 
by water which shoots over, or flows on to the top 


of it, 
6’ VER-SIGHT, (-site,) 2. Superintendence ; watch- 
ful care. 1 Pet. v. 

2. Mistake ; an overlooking ; omission ; La 
Q-VER-S1ZE’, v. t. To surpass in bulk or size. “TMot 
much used. } Sandys, 

2, To cover with viscid matter. Shak. 
O-VER-SKIP’, v. t, To skip or leap over; to pass by 


leaping. Hooker. 
2. To pass over, Donne, 
3. To excape, Shak. 
O-VER-SLEEP’, v, t. To sleep too long; 23, to overs 
sleep the usual hour of rising. 
Slept too long. 


To ship or pass without notice i k 


O.VER-SLEPT’, PP. 
O-VER-SLIP’, v. t 
to pass undone, unnoticed, or unused ; to omit; 
neglect ; as, to overslip time or “pean 


OVE 
0-VER-SLOW’, v. t. To render slow; to check ; to 


curh, [Vot used.] Hammond. 
O-VER-SNOW!, v. t. To cover with snow. [Not 
much used. den. 


O-VER-SOLD’, pp. Sold at too high a price. den. 

O-VER-SOON’, adv. Too soon. Sidney. 

0-VER-SOR/ROW, +. t. To grieve or afflict to ex- 
cess, Milton. 

‘OQ-VER-SPAN’, v. t. To reach or extend over. 

O-VER-SPEAK’, v. % To speak too much; to use 
too many words, j Hales. 

O-VER-SPENT", pp. [See Srrnp.] Harassed or fa- 
tigued to an extreme degree. den, 

O-VER-SPREAD’, (o-ver-spred’,) v. t To spread 
over; to cover over. The deluge overspread tho 
earth. 

2. To scatter over. 

O-VER-SPREAD", (o-ver-spred’,) v.t. To be spread 
or scattered over. 

O-VER-STAND’, v. t. To stand too much on price or 
conditions ; to luse a sale by holding the price too 
high. Dryden. 

0-VER-STARE’, v.t, To stare wildly. [Nut used.] 
Ascham. 

O-VER-STATE’, v. t. To exaggerate in statement 5 
to state in too strong terms. D. Webster. 

‘O-VER-STEP’, v. t. To step over or beyond ; to ex- 
ceed. Shak. 

O-VER-STEP’PED, (-stept,) pp. Exceeded or stept be- 
yond proper bounds. 

O-VER-STOCK’, n. Superabundance ; more than is 
sufficient. Tatler. 
0-VER-STOCK’, v. t. To fill too fuli; to erowd; to 
supply with more than is wanted. The world may 
be overstocked with inhabitants ; the market is often 

overstocked with goods. 

2. To furnish with more cattle than are wanted ; 
as, to overstock a farm. 

3. To supply with more seed than is wanted ; as, 
to over-stock land with clover. 

‘O-VER STOCK’ED, (-stokt’,) pp. or a, Filled too 
full; crowded ; furnished with more cattle than are 
wanted, as a farm, 

O-VER-STORE’, v. t. To store with too much; to 
supply or fill with superabundance. Hale. 

O'VER-STO-RY, n. The clear-story or upper story. 


Gloss. of Archit. 
‘O-VER-STRAIN’, ». i. To strain to excess ; to make 
too violent efforis. Dryden. 


O-VER-STRAIN’, v.t. Tostretch toofar. Ayliffe. 
O-VER-STREW’, ) vo. 2. To spread or scatter over. 
O-VER-STROW’ hak. 


J 
O-VER-STRIKE’, v.t. Tostrike beyond. Spenser. 
O-VER-STROWN’, pp. Spread or scattered over. 
J. Barlow. 
-O-VER-STUFF’ED, (-stuft’,) a. Stuffed to excess. 
‘O-VER-SUP-PLY’, v. t To furnish more than is suf- 
ficient. Melmoth. 
O-VER-SWARMI/ING, a. Swarming to excess. 
-O-VER-SWAY’, v.t. To overrule; to bear down ; to 
control. Hooker. 
0-VER-SWELL’, v. t. To swell or rise above ; to 
overflow. Shalt. 
O-VER-SWELL’ED, pp. Swelled to excess, 
O'VERT, a. [Fr. ouvert, from ouvrir, to open, It. 
aprire, L. aperio.] 

Open to view; public; apparent; as, overt virtues ; 
an overt essay. But the word is now used chiefly tn 
Jaw. Thus, an overt act of treason is distinguished 
from secret design or intention not carricd into effect, 
and even from words spoken. A marlict overt is a 
place where goods are publicly exposed to sale. A 
pound overt is one open overhead, as distinguished 

. from a pound covert or close. Blackstone. 
Q-VER-TAKE’, v. t. To come up with in a course, 
pursuit, progress, or motion ; to catch. 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake. — Ex. xv. 

2. To come upon ; to fallon afterward. Vengeance 
shall overtake the wicked. . 

3. To take by surprise. 


Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
rsiore such an one ia the spirit of meekness. — Gal, vi 


O-VER-TAK'EN, pp. Come up with in pursuit; 
caught ; taken by surprise. 

O-VER-TASK’, v.t. To impose too heavy a task or 
injunction on. Harvey. 
ze) BR i ae (+taskt’,) pp. or a Tasked too 

eavily. 
O-VER-TAX’, v.t. To tax too heavily. 
O-VER-TE/DI-OUS, a, Too tedious. 
O-VER-THROW’,v.t, [See Tunow.] To turn up- 
side down. 


His wife overthrew the table, Taylor. 
2. To throw down. 
3. To ruin; to demolish. 
When the walls of Thebes he overthrew, Dryden. 


4. To defeat; to conquer; to vanish , as, to over- 
throw an army or an enemy. 
5. To subvert; to destroy; as, to overthrow the 
soustitution or state ; to overthrow religion. 
©/VER-THROW, 2x. The state of being overturned 
or turned off the basis. 
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2. Ruin; destruction; subversion; as, the over- 
throw of the state. 
3. Defeat ; discomfiture ; as, the overthrow of ene- 
mInies. Dryden. 
4. Degradation. Shak. 
O-VER-THROW’ER, x One that overthrows, de- 
fents, or destroys. 
O-VER-THROW'ING, ppr. Turning upside down; 
throwing down ; ruining ; subverting. 
O-VER-THROWN’, pp. Turned upside down; de- 
molished ; defeated. 
O-VER-THWART’, a. Opposite; being over the way 
or street. Shak. 
2. Crossing at right angles. 
3. Cross; perverse ; adverse ; contradictious. 
Clarendon. 
UO-VER-THWART", prep. Across ; from side to side. 
O-VER-THWART’LY, adv. Across; transversely. 
Peacham. 
2. Perversely. 
O-VER-THWART'NESS, 2. 
athwart or lying across, 
2, Perverscness ; pervicacity. Johnson. 
O-VER-TIRE’, v. t. To tire to excess; to subdue by 


The state of being 


fatigue. Milton. 
O-VER-TYYTLE, v. t. To give too high a title to. 
Fuller. 


O/VERT-LY, adv. Opettly ; in open view ; publicly. 

O-VER-TOOK’, pret. of OveRTAKE. 

O-VER-TOP’, v. t.. Torise above the top. Shak. 

2. To excel ; to surpass. Harvey. 
3. To obscure ; to make of less importance by su- 
perior excellence. Swift. 

O-VER-TOP’PED, cr pp. Risen above the top; 
excelled ; obscured. 

O-VER-TOW'ER, v.t. Tosonrtoohigh. Fuller. 

O-VER-TRADE’, v. 2. To trade beyond capital, or to 
purchase goods beyond the means of payment, or be- 
yond the wants of the community. 

O-VER-TRAD’ING, ppr. Trading to excess, beyond 
capital or the public wants, 

O-VER-TRAD/ING, n. The act or practice of buying 
goods beyond the means of payment, or beyond the 
wants of the community. 

O-VER-TRIP’, v. t. To trip over; to walk nimbly 


over. 2 Shak, 
O-VER-TRUST’, v. t. To trust with teo much con- 
fidence. ‘all. 


O/VER-TURE, 2. [Fr. ouverture. See Ovent.] 
1. Opening ; disclosure ; discovery. Shak. 
Tn this literal sense, little used. ] 
_ 2. Proposal; something offered for consid: ration, 
acceptance, or rejection. The prince made overtures 
of peace, which were accepted. 
3. A kind of musical prologue or composition, for 
a full instrumental band, introductory to an oratorio, 
opera, or ballet. P, Cyc. 
O/VER-TURE, v. t. In the Presbyterian church, to lay 
before an ecclesiastical body an overture or subject 
for consideration. : 
O-VER-TURN’, v. t. To overset; to turn or throw 
from a basis or foundation ; as, to overturn a carriage 
or a building. 
2. To subvert ; to ruin; to destroy, 
Locke. Atterbury. 
3. To overpower; to conquer. Milton. 
6/VER-TURN, n. State of being overturned or sub- 
verted ; overthrow. 
O-VER-TURN’A-BLE, a. That may he overtumed. 
Not much used. 
O-VER-TURN’ED, pp. Overset ; overthrown. 
O-VER-TURN’ER, z. One that overturns or subverts, 
Swift. 
O-VER-TURN/ING, ppr. Oversetting; overthrow- 
ing: subverting. 
O-VER-TURN/ING, x. An oversetting; subversion ; 
change; revolution. 
O-‘/ER-VAIL’,) v. t. To cover; to spread over. 
O-VER-VEIL’, Shak. 
O-VER-VAL’YE, v.t. To rate at too high a price. 
Hooker. 
O-VER-VAL!U-ED, pp. Placed too high a vulue on. 
O-VER-VAL'U-ING, ppr. Valuing too highly. 
O'/VER-VOTE’, v. t. To outvote ; to outnumber in 
votes given, KE, Charles. 
O-VER-WATCH’, (-woch’,) vt. To watch to ex- 
cess ; to subdue by lung want of rest. Dryden. 
O-VER-WATCH’ED, (-wocht’',) pp. ora. Tired by too 
much wat ing. Sidney. 
O-VER-W FAK’, a. Too weak; too feeble. Ralezh, 
O-VER-WEA’RY, v. t. To subdue with fatigue. 


dei. 
O-VER-WEATH’ER, (o-ver-weth’er,) v. t. [See 
WeatTHeER.] To bruise or batter by violence of 
weather 
O-VER-WEEN’, v. i. [Ween is obsolete except in 
composition. See the word.] 
1, To think tco highly; to think arrogantly or 
conceitedly. 

2. To reach beyond the truth in thought; to think 
too favorably. Shak. Milton. 
O-VER-WEEN’ING, ppr. Thinking too highly or 

conceitedly. 


2. a. That thinks too highly, particularly of one’s | 0/VU-LUM, 


OvVU 


self; conceited; vain; as, overweening pride; am 
overweening brain. Locke. 
O-VER-WEEN’ING-LY, adv. With too much vanity 
or conceit. 
O-VER-WEIGH’, (-wa’,) v. t. To exceed in weight ; 
to cause to preponderate ; to outweigh; to over- 


balance. : Hooker. 
6’ VER-WEIGHT, (-wate,) n. Greater weight; pre- 
ponderance. Bacon, 


O-VER-WHELM’, v. t. To overspread or crush t2- 
neath somethirg violent and weighty, that covers 
or encompasses the whole; as, to overwhelm win}) 
waves. 

2. To immerse and bear down; in a firurative 
sense; as, to be overwhelmed with cares, afflictions, 
or business. 

3. To overlook gloomily. 

4. To put over. [Wot used.] 

O/VER-WHELM, nz. The act of overwhelming. 

* Young. 

O-VER-WHELWM’ED, pp. Crushed with weight or 
numbers. 

O-VER-WHELM’ING, ppr. or a. Crushing with 
weight or numbers. 

Oe ENG. ady. In a manner to over- 
whelm. 

O-VER-WING’, v. t. To outflank ; to extend beyond 
the wing of an army. Milton. 

O-VER-WISE’, a _ Wise to affectation. Ecclus. 

O-VER-WISE’NESS, n. Pretended or affected wis: 
dom. Ralegh, 

O-VER-WORD’, (-wurd’,) v. t Tosay too much. 

O-VER-WORK’, (-wurk’,) ». t. To work heyond the 
stringth ; to cause to labor too much; to tire. South. 

O/VER-WORK, (0'ver-wurk,) m. Work done beyond 
the amount required by stipulation. 

O- VER-WORK’ED, pp. ora. Worked beyond strength. 

O-VER-WORK’ING, ppr. Working to excess. 

O-VER-WORN’, a. Worn out : subdued by toil. 

; Dryden. 

2. Spoiled by time. Shak. 

O-VER-WRES’/TLE, (0-ver-res,) v.& To subdue by 
wrestling. Spenser. 

O-VER-WROUGHT", (0 ver-rawt’,) pp. Labored to 
excess, Dryden. 

2. Worked all over; as, overwrought with orna- 
ments, Pope. 

O-VER-YEAR/ED, a. Too old. [Not used. 

- airfaz. 

O-VER-ZEAL’ED, a. Too mueh excited with zeal; 
ruled by too much zeal, Fuller. 

O-VER-ZEAL/OUS, (o-ver-zel/us,) a. Too zealous; 
eager to excess, Locke. 

O-VI€'l-LAR, a. [from L. evum, an egg.] 

Pertaining to an egg. Bryant. 

O-VID’I-AN, a. Belonging to or resembling the Latin 
poet Ovid. 

O'VI-DUCT, 7x. [L, ovum, an egg, and ductus, a duct.] 

In animals, a passage for the ovum or egg from the 
ovary tv the womb, or to an external outlet. 


, Brande. 
CvIG/EE-OUS ; a [L. ovum and fero, or gero.] 

Egg-hearing ; an epithet applied to certain recepta- 
cles for eggs, after being excluded from the formative 
organs, 

O/VI-FORM, a. [L. ovum, egg, and forma, form.] 

Having the form or figure of an egg. Burnet, 

O'VINE, a. [L. ovinus, from ovis, sheep.] 
Pertaining to sheep; consisting of sheep. 
O-VIP/A-ROUS, a, [L. ovum, egg, and pario, to 
produce.] 

Producing eggs, or producing young from eggs, 
which are developed after exclusion from the body. 
Fowls and reptiles are oviparous animals. 

6-VI-POS/IT, vt A term applied to the act of in- 
sects, &c.. in depositing their eggs. 
O-VI-PO-SI'/TION, ) ». [L. ovum, egg, and positio, 
O-VI-POS/IT-ING, a depositing. ] 
The laying or depositing of eggs. Kirby. 
O-VI-POS/IT-OR, n. [L. ovum, egg, and positor, a 
lacer. 
z The Des by which eggs are deposited. In some 
ichneumons it is long and fitted to pierce the eggs or 
larves of insects, in order to lay their own eggs with- 
in the same. Dana. 
O/VI-SAE, n. [L. ovum, egg, and saccus, sack. } 

The cavity in an ovary which contains the egg or 

ovum. 
6/VOID, a. [L. ovum, egg, and Gr. erdos, 
O-VOID/AL, form.] ; 

1.. Having a shape resembling that of an egg. 

2. In botany, terete and swelling toward the base, 
or with the outline of an entire egg of the dunghill 


Shak, 


fowl. 
6/VO-LO, n. In architecture, a round molding, the 

quarter of a circle; called also the Sees ee 

neye. 

O-VO-VI-VIP/AR-OUS, a. [L. ovum, egg, vivo, ta 
live, and pario, to produce.] 

Producing a living fetus, by excluding it from an 
egg-covering, as the marsupials, 


O'VULE, tn. [from L. ovum.] 
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In botany, a body borne by the placenta of a plant,| GWN, v.t. [from the adjective.] To have the legal 


and destined to become a seed. It is inclosed or 
naked. It is composed of two sacs, one within 
another, which are called primine and s¢gcundine, 
and of a nucleus within the sacs. Lindley. 
O/VU-LITE, x. A fossil egg. 
D/VIIM, n.; pl. Ova. [L., an egg.] ; 

1. In anatomy, the body formed by the female, in 
which, after impregnatiun, the development of the 
fetus takes place 

2. In architecture, a term applied to ornaments in 
the shape of an egg, into which the echinus or ovolo 
is often carved. Guilt’s Encyc. of Arch. 

OWE, (6,) v.t. [A regular verb, pret. and pp. Owen ; 
used with the auxiliary have, had, but not with the 
substantive verb to be. The verb is doubtless the 
Sax. agan, Goth. aigan, Sw. aga, Ice. eg, to have or 
possess, that is, to hold, or retain, coinciding with 
the Gr. eyw. The Sax. participle agen, Dan. egen, is 
the English own. Qught is a derivative tense, and 
was formerly used*in the sense of owed. The 
proper sense of owe, is.to be held, or bound to pay ; 
nearly as we now use have in the phrases, ‘I have 
to pay a sum of money to-morrow,” ‘I have to go 
to town to-day.’’] : 

J. I'o be indebted ; tobe obliged or bound to pay. 
The merchants owe a large sum to foreigners. 
“A son owes help and honor to his father, Holyday. 

Cees brought to him who owed him ten thousand talents, — 

att, Xvi. 

Owe no man any thing, bat to love one another. — Rom. xiil. 

2. To be obliged to ascribe to; to be obliged for ; 
as, that he may ows to me all his deliverance. 

Milton. 

3. To possess ; to have ; to be the owner of. 

(This iS’the originel sense, but now obsolete. In 

plsce of it, we use Own, from the participle. See 
We 

] Thou dost here usurp 


The name thou owest not. Shak. 
4. To be due or owing. | 
O, deem thy fall not owed to man’s decree. Pope. 
This passive furm is not now used. | 
C9) r. i. To be bound or obliged. Bp. Fisher. 
OW’'EL-TY, n. The difference which is paid or re- 


ceived by one coparcener to another, for the purpose 
of equalizing a partition. Bouvier 

OW'ING, ppr. [This is used in a passive form, con- 
trary to analogy, fur Owen or Owen. But the use is 
inveterately established. 

1, Due; that moral obligation requires to be paid ; 
as, the money owing to a laborer for services, or to 
pnother country for goods. 

2. Consequential ; ascribable to as the cause. Mis- 
fortunes are often owing to vices or miscalculations. 
* 3. Impuiable to as an agent. His rocovery from 
sickness is owing less to his physician than to the 
Strength of his constitution. 

L,x. [Sax. ula, ule; D. uil; G. eule; Sw. ugla, or 
uggla; L. ulule. The orthography, except in the 

wedish, coincides with howl, L. ululo; but the 
radical letters are not obvious. 

A bird of the genus Strix, that flies chiefly in the 
night. The popular name of a group of nocturnal 
accipitrine birds, comprehended under the Linnean 
genus Strix, which has been subdivided by later 
naturalists. 

OWL/ER, x. [Qu. from owl, or from wool.] One that 
conveys contraband goods. Swift. 
OWL/ET, 2. [Fr. hulvtte.] 
An owl, which see, 
OWL/!-EY-ED, (-ide,) c. Having eyes like an owl’s. 
OWL/ING, n. The offense of transporting wool or 
sheep out of England, contrary to the statute. 
Blackstone. 

[This explanation of owling favors the derivation of 
the word from wool.]} 

OWL/ISH, a, Resembling an owl. Gray. 
OWL/-LIGHT, (-Jite,) x, Glimmering or imperfect 
light. Warburton. 

OWL/!-LIKE, a. Like an owl in look and habits. 

OWN, a. [Sax. agen; Sw. and Dan. egen; D. and 
G. eigen; the | Salen of Sax. agan, to possess. 
See Owe and Ovaur.] 

1. Belonging to; possessed ; peculiar ; usually ex- 
pressing propeity with emphasis, or in express exclu- 
sion of others. It follows my, your, his, their, thy, 
her. God created man in his own image. Adam 
begat a son in his own likeness. Let them fall by 
their own counsel. He washed us from our sins in 
his own blood. ipture. 

In the phrases, his own nation, his own country, 
the word own denotes that the person belongs to the 
nation or country. 

2. Own often fullows a verb; as, the book is not 
my own, that is, my own book, 

3. It is used as a substitute. 


That they may dwell in a place of thelr own,—2 Sam. vil. 


In this use, a noun can not follow own. 

4. “ He came to his own, and his own received him 
not,”? that is, his own nation or people; own being 
Bore used as a substitute, like many other adjec- 

ves. 


or rightful title to ; to have the exclusive right of pos- 
session and use. A freeholder in the United States 
oons his farm. Men often own land or goods which 
are not in their possession. 

- 2, To have the legal right to, without the exclusive 
right to use ; as,a man owns the land in front of his 
farm to the middle of the highway. 

3. To acknowledge to belong to; to avow or admit 
that the property belongs to. 

‘When you come, find me out 
And own me for your son. Dryden. 

4, To avow : toconfess, as a fault, crime, or other 
act; that is, tu cknowledge that one hes done the 
act; as, to ewn the faults of youth; to own our 
guilt. The man is charged with theft, but he has 
not owned it. 

5. In general, to acknowledge ; to confess; to 
avow ; to admit to be true ; not to deny; as, to owr 
our weakness and frailty 

any own the 1 of salvation more from custom than con- 

i vchon a J. M, Mason, 

OWN’ED, pp. The legal title being vested in; as, the 
property is owned by a company. 

2. Acknowledged ; avowed ; confessed. 

OWWER,x. The rightful proprietor; one who has 
the legal or rightful title, whether he is the possessor 
or not. 

The ox knowcth his owner, — Is, 1. 

Tho eenties believed the master axl ozaner of the ship. — Acts 

xxvii, 

OWN’ER-SHIP, x. Property; proprietorship ; exclu- 
sive right of possession ; legal or just claim or title. 
The ownership of the estate is in A; the possession 
is in B. 

OWN’ING, ppr. Having tho legal or just title to. 

2. Acknowledging; avowing; confessing. 

OWRE; (our,) 2. [I. urus. 


A beast not aceurately known, larger than a buf- 


falo. [Not used.] Smart. 
OWSE,n. Bark of oak beaten . ground to small 

pieces, oh, 
OW’'SER,x. Bark and water mixed in atan-pit. Ash. 


OX, 2. ; pl. Oxen, (ox’n.) [Sax. ora; G. ochs, ochso; D. 
os; Sw.and Dan. oxe# Sans. uwksha, or uzan; W. 
ych; Erse, agh; Arm. os.] 

The male of the bovine genus of quadrupeds, cas- 
trated and grown to its size, or nearly so. The young 
mnale is called in America a stecr. The samo animal, 
not castrated, is called a dull, These distinctions aro 
well established with us in regard to domestic ant- 
mals of this genus. When we speak of wild ani- 
mals of this kind, oz is sometimes applied both to 
the male and feinale ; and in zodlogy, the same prac- 
tice exists in regard to the domestic animals. So in 
common usage, a pair of bulls yoked may be some- 
times called oxen. We never apply the name oz to 
the cow or female of the domestic kind. Ozen, in 
the plural, maay comprehend both the male and fe- 
male. 

OX'A-LATE, 2. 


See Oxaure.] In chemistry, a salt 
for 


d by a combination of the oxalic acid with a 


hase. 
OX-AL/IC, a. [Gr. ofadtc, sorrel, from ofvs, acid. 
Pertaining to sorrel. The ralic acid is the acid of 
sorrel. It is composed of two equivalents of carbon, 
and three of oxygen. It is commonly manufactured 
by the action of nitric avid upon saccharine and far- 
inaceous substances, Sillaman. 

OX'BANE, 2. A plant, Buphonos, Ainsworth. 

OX'-BOW, x. A curved piece of wood encircling an 
ox’s neck when yoked. 

OX'-EVE, (-i,) x. [oz and eye] A plant of the genus 
Buphthalmum ; another of the genus Authemis ; also, 
the ox-eye daisy or Chrysanthemum. Loudon. 

OX’EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Haying large, full eyes, like 
those of an ox. Urtone 

OX’FLY, x. A fiy hatched under the skin of cattle. 

OX'GANG, n. (as and gang, going.] In ancient 
laws, as much Jand as an ox can plow in a year; 
said to be fifteen acres, or, as others allege, twenty 


acres, 

OX/HEAL, 2. A plant, bear’s foot, setterwort, of 
stinking hellebore, Helleborus fotidas. Booth, 
OX-I-OD/I€, a. Fertaining to, or consisting of, a 
compound of oxygén and iodine. Webster's Manual. 

OX’LIKE, a. [oz and like.] Resembling an ox. 


Sandys. 

OX’LIP, n. A plant, the Primula elatior. 
OX’/STALL, 2. _ A stall or stand for oxen, 
OX’/TER, n. [Sax. oztan.] The armpit. 
ge eA) (ox/tung,) n. A plant of the genus 

icris, 
OX/Y-€RATE, nz. 

mix.] 
A mixture of water and vinegar, ek used.] 
Ks ts. 


emane 
OX/YD,n. [Gr. ofvs, acid, sharp; vtos, vinegar. The 
true orthography of this word is ozyd, as originally 
written by Lavoisier and his associates. No atalogy 
in the language is better established than the uniferm 
translation of the Greek » into the English y, as in 
Latin, and it is very absurd to preserve this analogy 


(Gr. ofvs, acid, and xepaw, to 


OYE 


in ozyen, ozymuriate and hydrogen, and depart froin 
it tn oryd.] 
In chemistry, a compound of oxygen and a base 
destitute of acid and sallfying properties, 
OX-YD-A-BIL/I-TY, 2, The capability of being con- 
verted Into an oryd. Med. Repos. 
OX'YD-A-BLE, a. Capable of being converted into an 


oxyd. : 

OX'/VD-2 TE, v.t Toconvert into an oxyd, as met- 
als and other substances, by combination with oxy- 
gon. It differs from acidify, to make acid, or to con- 
vert into an acid, as in omydation the oxygen that 
ou into combination is not sufficient to form an 
acid. 

OX’/YD-A-TED, pp. or a. Converted into an oxyd. 

OX/YD-A-TING, ppr. or a. Converting into an oxyd. 

OX-YD-A/TION, x. The operation or process of con- 
verting into an oxyd, as metals or other substances, 
by combining with them a certain portion of oxygen. 

jorer, Ure. 

OX/YD-A-TOR, x. A contrivance for causing the ex- 
ternal current of air to impinge on the flame of the 
Argand lamp. 

OX’YD-IZE, v. 4 To oxydate, which see. 

OX'YD-IZ-ED, pp. or a, Oxydated. 

OX/YD-IZE-MENT, 2. Oxydation. 

OX'YD-IZ-ING, ppr. ora. Oxydating. 

[Oxyprze, and its derivatives, are now more gen- 
erally used than Oxypartz, though there seems to be 
no ground for the preference. 

ox’ ar mn. ([Gr. ofvs, acid, aud yevyaw, to gen- 
erate. 

In chemistry, an electro-negative basifying and 
acidifying elementary principle.. It is the vital part 
of the atmosphere, and the supporter of ordinary 
combustion. It was named from its property of gen- 
erating acids. Modern experiments prove that it is 
not necessary In all cases to combustion or to acidi- 
ty. Oxygen 1s a permanently elastic fluid, invisible, 
inodorous, and a little heavier than atmospheric air. 
Yn union with azote or nitrogen, it forms atmospheric 
alr, of which it constitutes about a fifth part. Water 
contains about &9 per cent. of it, and it exists in 
most vegetable and animal products, acids, salts, and 


oxyds. 
QX/Y-GEN-ATE, »v. 4 To unite or cause to combine 
with oxygen. 
OX'Y-GEN-A-TED, pp. or a. United with oxygen. 
OX'Y GEN-A-TING, ppr. Uniting with oxygen. 
OX-Y-GEN-A/TION, 7. The act, operation, or pro- 
cess of combining with oxygen. 
Po ee) eke a. Capable of being oxygen- 
ized. 
OX/Y-GEN-IZE, v. & To oxygenate, which see. 
OX’Y-GEN-IZ-ED, pp. or a, Oxygenated. 
OX/Y-GEN-IZE-MENT, x. Oxygenation. 
OX/Y-GEN-IZ-ING, ppr. Oxygenating. 
OX-YG/EN-OUS, a. Poratuing to oxygen, or obtained 


from it. 
OX'Y-GON, 2. [Gr. ofvs, sharp, and ywvia, an an- 


gle.] 
A triangle having three acute angles. Brande. 


t 
Sener Th { a, Having acute angles. Barlow. 
OX-Y-HY’DRO-GEN, a. A namo given toa certain 
kind of blowpipe, in which oxygen and hydrogen 
gases are burned together In order to produce an in- 
tense heat ; also, to a kind of microscope. 
OX-Y-I'O-DINE, 2. In chemistry, a compound of the 
chloriodic and oxiodic acids, le 
OX/Y-MEL, x. [Qr. ofvs, acid, and pedr, honey. 
A mixture of vinegar and honey. Arbuthnot, 
OX-Y-MO’/RON, z. [Gr. ofonwp+, a smart saying, 
which at first view appears foolish.] 
A rhetorical figure, in which an epithet of a quite 
contrary signification is added to a word; as, cruel 
OX-Y-MO/RI-ATE, zn. Chlorid. [kindness. 
OX-Y-MU-RI-AT’I€, a. [Gr. ofvs and Lat. muria.] 
An epithet given to an acid, now called Cuo- 


RINE. 

OX-Y-PROS/SIE AC'ID, xn. An incorrect and ex- 
ploded name for the protocblorid of cyanogen, which 
i entirely destitute of any acid or salifying proper: 
ties, 

OX-YR/RHO-DINE, fore eee n, [Compounded 
of Gr. ofus, acid, and Jodov, rose, 

A mixture of two parts of the oil of roses with one 
of the vinegar of roses, Floyer. ». 

OX’'Y-SALT,/ x. In chemistry, 2 compound of an 

OX'Y-SEL, { acid and a base, both of which con- 
tain oxygen. Silliman. 

OX’Y-TONE, a. [Gr. ofv¢, sharp, and rovos, tone.} 

Having an acute sound, ‘alker. 

OX’/Y-TONE, 2. An acute sound, 

O/YER, x. [Norm. oyer, hearing; Fr. ouir, to hear.] 

1. In Jaw, a hearing or trial of causes. A court of 
oyer and terminer is constituted by a commission to 
inquire, hear, and determine all treasons, felonies, 
and misdemeanors, Blackstone. 
2. ae — g, ane a ae bond, ae or caheg 
specialty ; as when a defendant In cou: \y8 over 
a writing. Blackstone. 

OYEZ, [Fr. a hear ye.] 

This word is used by the sheriff or his substitute 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD,—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQOK.— 
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PAC 


——E————— 

In making proclamation in court, requiring silence 
and att:ntion. It is thrice repeated, and commonly 
| pronounced O yes; 

OY'LET-HGOLE. See Evevet-Hotz. 

OYS/TER, n. [G. custer; D. oester; Sw, ostra; Dan. 
ster; Fr. huitre: Arm. histrenn or eistren; Russ, 
\ystritz; Corn. estren; L. ostrea; Gr. ospsov ; proba- 

tiy connected in origin with ossoy, bone, and named 

\Gom ita hardness.) 


is the sixteenth letter of the English alphabet, 

and a labial articulation formed by a close com- 
per of the anterior part of the lips, asin ep. It 
is convertible into 6 and f, sometimes into v, and in 
Greek into f- This Jetter is found in the eriental 
languages, from which it was received into the 
Greek and Latin; except, however, the Arabic, 
which has not this Jetter, and the Arabians can not 
easily pronounce it. In some words, which we have 
borrowed from the Greek, p is mute, as in*psalm, 

tisan; but is not silent in English words, unless 
it may be fn receipt, and a few irregular words. P 
aspirated, or followed by h, represents the Greek ¢, 
which answers to the English f, as in philosophy. 

As an abbreviation, P. stands for Publius, pondo, 
&c.; P. A. DIG. for patricia dignitas; P. C. for pa- 
tres conscripti; P. F. for Publius Fabius; P. P. for 
tea ey publice; P. R. for popes Romanus; P. 

. &. for pretoris sententia; P. R. 8. P. for proses 
provincia, 

P. M. stands for post meridiem, afternoon. 

As a numeral, P, like G, stands for one hundred, 


path hi a dash over it, P, for four hundred thou- 
zand. 

Among physicians, P. stands for pugil, or the 
eighth part of a handful; P. AS. for partes equales, 
equal parts of the ingredients; P. P. for pulvis pa- 
trum, or the Jesuits’ bark in powder; and ppt. for 
Ved ala repared. Z Forsyth. Encyc. 

PA'AGE, 2. [Norm. paage, payment. See Pav. 
A toll for passage over another person’s grounds, 
Not used, Burke, 
PAB’U-LAR, a. [L. pabulum, food. 
Pertaining to food ; affording food or alimént. 
er sana mn [L. pabulatio, from pabulor, to 
eed. 
The act of feeding or procuring provender. 
hich asa a. [L. pabdulum, food.] [Cockeram. 
Affording aliment or food ; alimental. Brown. 
Le leit n, [L.] Food; aliment; that which 
feeds, ; 


2, Fuel; that which supplies the means of com- 
bustion. Encye. 
PA’EA, xn A name sometimes applied to two species 
of rodent mammals,‘Celogenys subnigra and C. 
fulva, small animals, the onc brown, the other ful- 
‘vous, and both spotted with white, which inhabit 
South America, particularly Brazil and Paraguay. 
They are neatly allied to the Agouti, the Guinea- 


ig, &e. 
PA-€ANE’, x. A species of hickory. See Pucan. 
PA'CATE, a. [L. pacutus. 

Peaceful 3 tranquil. [Wot used.] 
PA'CA-TED, a. Appeased. [Little used.] Bailey. 


PA-€A'TION, xn. [L. paco, to calm or appease. ] 

The act of appeasing. 

PACE, x. [Fr. pas: It. passo; Sp. paso; L. t saeel 
from pando, to open, or Gr. rarsw, to tread. See 
Pass. : 

1. A step. 

2. The space between the two feet in walking, es- 
timated at two feet and a half. But the geometrical 
pace {is five feet, or the whole space passed over by 
the same foot from ono step to another. Encyc. 

3. Manner of walking; gait; as, a languishing 
pace; a heavy pace; a quick or slow pace. 

' Addison. 

4, Step; gradation in business, [Little used.] 

Temple, 

5. A mode of stepping among horses, in which 
the legs on the same side are lifted together. In-¢ 
general sense, the word may be applied to any other 
mode of stepping. 

G. Degree of celerity. Let him mend his pace. 

To morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps In this petty paces from day to day. Shak, 

To keep or hold pace; to keep up ;.to go or move a5 
fast as something else. 

PACE, v. i To go; to walk; to move. 


» Ehak. 
2. To go, move, or walk slowly. 
3. To move by lifting the legs on the same side 
together, as a horse. 


OYs’TER-PLANT, 2. 


PACH’Y-DERM, 2x. 


PA€H-Y-DERM'A-TA, 


PA-CIFI€, a. 


ry 
PAC'I-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. 
PAC’I-FT-ER, 2. One who pacifies, 
PAC'L-FY, v. t. [Fr. pacifier; Sp. pacificar; It. pacifi- 


PEee™ 


A bivalvular testaceous animal, found adhering to 
rocks or other fixed substances in salt water which is 
shallow, or in the mouths of rivers. Oysters are 
deemed nourishing and delicivus food. 

Salsafy: a plant of the g- 
nus Beaepeaony so called from its taste when 
ed. ; 
ER-SHELL, s. The bard covering or shell of 
the oyster. 


P. 


PACE, v.t. To measure by steps; as, to pace a pigca 


of ground. 
2. To regulate in motion. 


If you can, 


your wisdom 
Ta that go: 


path that I would wish ft go. Shak. 


PAC’ED, (past,) c. Having a particular gait; used 


chiefly in composition ; as, slow-paced. 
2. In composition, going ail lengths ; as, a thorough- 
paced intriguer. ; 


PAa/CER, 2. One that paces ; a horse that paces. 
PA-CHA’, (pa-shaw’.) [Fr. 
PA-CAAL‘IE, a. Pertaining to the government of a 


See PasHaw. 


acha. [Seo Pasuawzic.] 


PACH-Y-DAC’TYL, zn. [Gr. raxvs, thick, and daxrv- 


os, a toe.] 

A bird or other animal having thick toes. 

Hitchcock. 

[Gr. raxvs, thick, and deppa, 
skin.) 

A non-ruminant hoofed animal. 
n. pl. In zoology, an order of 
mammals which have hoofs, but do not ruminate, 
distinguished for the thickness of their skins, in- 
cluding the elephant, mastodon, hippopotamus, rhi- 
noceros,*tapir, horse, hog, &c. 


PA€H-Y-DERM’A-TOUS, a. Pertaining to a pachy- 


derm, or to the order Pachydermata. 
[L. pacificus, from pacifico, to make 
peace. See Pzace.] 

1. Peace-making ; conciliatory ; suited to make or 
restore peace; adapted to reconcile differences ; 
mild ; appeasing; as, to offer pacific propositions to a 
belligerent power. The measures proposed are in 
their nature pacific. 

2. Calm; tranquil ; as, a pacific state of things. 


PA-CIF’I€, n. The appellation given to the ocean 


situated between America on the west and Asia; so 
called on account of its exemption from violent tem- 


ests. ES 
PA-CIF-I€-A/TION, nr. [L. pacificatio. See Paciry.] 


1, The act of making peace between nations or 
parties at variance, Bacon. South. 
2, The act of appeasing or pacifying wrath. 
Hooker. 


PA-CIFI€-4-TOR, x. [L.] A peace-maker; one 


that restores amity between contending parties or 
nations. Bacon. 


PA-CIF/I€-A-TO-RY, a, Tending to make peace ; 


Barrow. 
ased ; tranquilized. 


conciliatory. 
Ap 


care; L. pacijico; par, pacis, peace, and facio, to 
make. 

1, To appease, as wrath or other violent passion or 
appetite ; to calm; to still>to quiet ; to allay agita- 
tion or excitement ; as, to pacify a man when angry, 
or to pacify his wrath or ragc; the word being ap- 
plied both to the person and to the passion. So we 
say, to pacify hunger, to pacify importunate de- 
mands. 

2. To restore peace to; to tranquilize ; as, to pacify 
countries in contention. Bacon. 


PAC’I-FY-ING, ppr. Appeasing ; éranquilizing. 
PAC’ING, ppr. or a. Measuring by steps ; ambling, 


as a horse. 


PACK, 2. [D. pak; G. and Sw. pack. See the verb.] 


1, A bundle of any thing inclosed in a cover or 
bound fast with cords; a bale; as, a pack of goods 
or cloth. The soldier bears a pack on his back. A 
pack of wool is a horse-load, or 240 pounds. Smart, 

2. A burden or load ; as, a pack of sorrows. Shak, 

3. A number of cards, or the number used in 
games ; 80 called from being inclosed together. 

Addison, 

4, A number of hounds or dogs, hunting or kept 

together, that is, a crowd or assemblage united. 


Dryden. 
5. A number eee united in a bad design or 
practice ; as, a pack of thieves or knaves. Swift. 
6. A great number crowded together; as, a pack of 
troubles, (Wit —< Ainsworth. 
7. A loose or lewd person; one who deceives by 


PAC 


OYS/TER-WENCH, )n. A woman whose occupa: 

OYS’/TER-WIFE, ; tion is to sell oysters ; alow’ 

OYS/TER-WOM-AN, woman, Shak, 

OZ.; an abbreviation used for ounce or ounces, 

sae n (Gr. ofaiva.] A fetid ulcer in the nos 
tril, 


OZ'O-CENTE, n. A fossil wax. 


O-ZO-€£/RITE, x, A mineral like resinous war, 
which is sometimes made into candles, 


[Woe 
used, elton. 
PACK, v, t. [D. pakken; G. packen ; Sw. packa; Le 
pongo, pactum, pactus; impingo, compingo; Gr. ty. 
yvo, Taxvs, rnp vs; Dan. pagt, a covenant, a farm; 
hence, dispatch, to send away. The sense is, to 
send, to drive, whence to press, to make compact, 
Hence we say, to pack off, Sw. packa, that is, to de- 


— appearances. [Saz. pecan, to deceive. 
Sk 


part with speed ; Ar. KG bakka, to be compressed, 


to press, Ch. pa. Class Bg, No. 18. See also No. 
33, 66, 32. 
1, Bo place and press together; to place in close 
order ; as, to pack goods in a box or chest. / 
2. To put tugether and bind fast; as, to pack any 
thing for carriage with cords or straps, 
3. To put in close order with salt intermixed ; as, 
to pack meat or fish in barrels. 
4, To vend in haste. Shak. 
5. To put together, as carde, in such a manner as 
to secure the game; to put together in sorts with a 
fraudulent design, as cards; hence, to unite persong 
iniquitously, with a view to some private interest; 
as, to pack a jury, that is, to select persons for a jury 
who may favor a party; to pack a paNiament; te 
pack an assembly of bishops, 
Pope. Butler Alterbursy. 
PACK, v.i. To be pressed or close; as, the goocs 
pack well. 
2. To close; toshut. — Cleaveland, 
3. To depart in haste; with off 
Poor Stella must pack off to towns Solft 


4. To unite in bad measures ; to confederate for ili 
purposes ; to join in collusion, 
Go, pack with bim, Sak, 


PACK'AGE, xn. A bundle or bale ; a quantity pressod 
or bound together; as, a package of cloth. 

2. A charge made for packing goods, 

PA€K’/€LOTH, 2. A cloth for packing goods, or in 
which they are tied. 

PACK’ED, (pakt,) pp. or a. Put together and pressed ; 
tied or bound in e bundle ; put down and salted, as 
meat; sent off; united iniquitously. 

PACK’ER, 2 One that packs; an officer appointed 
to pack meat, as beef, pork, fish, &c. Stat. af Conn. 

PACK’/ET, nm. [Fr. paquet; Sp. and Port. pagquete; 
from pack.] 

1. A small pack or package; a litele bundle or par- 
cel; as, a packet of letters. Bacon. 

2. A dispatch-vessel ; a ship or other vessel em- 
ployed by government to convey letters from counteg 
to country, or from port to port. [Originally, packet 
boat, Bp. paque bote, Fr. paguebot.] 

3. A vessel employed in conveying dispatches and 
passengers from place to place, or to carry passengers 
and goods coastwise. United States. 

PACK'ET, v.t. To ply with a packet or dispaich- 
vessel. United States. 

PACK’ET-BOAT. See Packer. 

PACK’ET-SHIP, n. A ship that sails regularly be- 
tween distant countries for the conveyance of dis- 

atches, Jetters, passengers, d&c. 
PACK'FONG, n, The Chinese name of the alloy called 


white copper, or German silver. : Ure. 
PBACK/HORSE, n. A horse employed in carrying 
packs, or goods and baggage. Locke. 
2. A beast of burden. 


PACK/ING, ppr. Laying together in close order; 
binding in a bundle; putting in barrels with salt, 
&c.; uniting, as men for a fraudulent purpose. 

To send packing, is to bundle a person off, or tc 
dismiss him without ceremony. 

PACK/ING, x, Any material used in packing or mak- 


ing close, as the substance around the piston of « 
pump or cther tube, to make it water or air tight. | 
2. A trick; collusion. [Obs.] &B 


PACK'MAN, 2. _ A peddler, 

PACK’SAD-DLE, nx. A saddle on which 
burdens are laid for conveyance. ) 

PACK’STAFF,n. A staff on which a traveler occa: 
sionally supports his pack. Bp Hail. 


packs o 
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PACK’THREAD, (thred,) x, Strong thread or twine | PA-DYS’/HA, x. A title of the Turkish sultan and the PA'GEANT or PAG/EANT, @ Showy; 


ueod in tying up parcels. 

PACK‘W AX, =. A large tendon or cartilage in the 
neck of an animal; called also Paxwax. Ray. 
PA‘CO, )#. The Aipaca,a ruminant mammal of the 
pi/€Ox, { Camel tribe, the Auchenia Paco, inhabit- 
ing the Peruvian and Chilian Andes. It has been 
dumesticated, and it remains also in a wild state. Its 
length is about three feet; its hair is long, soft, and 
woolly, of a delicacy and elasticity approaching to that 
of the Angora goat. Its flesh is an excellent article 

of fond. [See Arraca.] 

2. The Peruvian ‘name of an earthy-looking ore, 
consisting of brown oxyd of iron with minute parti- 
cles of native silver. Ure.. 

PACT, x. [Fr.; L. pactum, from pango. See Pacx.] 

A contract; an agreement, or covenant. Bacon. 
PA€/TION, x. [L. pactio. See Pacx.] 

An agreement or contract. Hayward. 
PA€/TIQN-AL, a. By way of agreement. 

Sanderson. 
PA€-TI’’TIOUS, (-tish’us,) a. Settled by agreement 
or stipulation. 
PA€-TO/LI-AN, a. Pertaining to Pactolus, a river in 
Lydia, famous for its golden sands. 
PAD,» [Sax. paad, for puth. See Paru.] 

1. A fvot-path ; a road. [Wot now wsed.] Prior. 

2. An easy-paced hurse. Addison. Pope. 

3. A robber that infests the road on foot; usually 
called a Foot-r«n. 

PAD, x. Any thing flattened or laid flat, as a pad of 
straw. : Rich. Dict. 

2. A soft saddle, cushion, or bolster stuffed with 
straw, hair, or other soft substance, Camden, 

PAD, vo. t To stuff or furnish with padding. 

2. To imbue cloth equally with a mordant, Ure. 
PAD; ».i. [Gr. ratew. See Patu.] 

1. To travel slowly. 7 

2. To rob on foot. 

3. To beat a way smooth and level. 
PAD/AR, x. Grouts ; coarse flour or meal, 

[Mut used in the United Statex.] 
PAD'DED, pp. or a. Stuffed with a soft substance, 
PAD/DER,2. A robber on foot; a highwayman. 

Dryden. 
PAD’DING, x. The impregnation of cloth with a mor- 
dant. 

2. The material with which a saddle, garment, &c., 

‘are stuffed. © 

PAD’/DLE, v.% [The French patrouiller signifies to 
paz, to pnddle, and hence the English patrol This 
word svems to be from patte, a paw, allied perhaps to 
L. pes, pedis, the foot, «nd this is allied to the Gr. 
rare.,totread. To paddle, then, is to use the paw. 
But perhaps it is from the noun, which see.] 

1. To row ; to beat the water, as with oars. Gay. 

2. To play in the water with the hands, as chil- 
dren; or with the feet, as water-fowls or other ani- 
mals. 

3. To finger. Shak. 
PAD’DLE, v.¢% To propel by an oar or paddle. 
PAD/DLE, 2. [In L. batillus is a paddie-staff; in Gr. 

rurrados is a pole; in W. padeliisa pan. ‘The lat- 
ter would express the broad part of an oar; but it 
may have no connection with. paddle. 

1, An oar, but not a large oar. It is now apptied 
to a sort of short oar with a broad blade, used in pro- 
pelling and steering canoes and boats. 

2. The blade or the broad part of an oar or 
Weapon. 


Thou shalt havo a paddle on thy weapon, — Deut. xxiii. 


3. A term applied to the broad boards at the cir- 
cumference of a water-wheel. 

4. A naine sometiines given to the feet of tortoises, 
crocodiles, &c. 

PAD/DLE-BOX, 2. A term applied to the wooden 
projections on each side of a steamboat, within which 
are the pnddle-wheels. 

PAD’DLED, pp. Propelled by an oar or paddle, 

PAD’‘DLER, x. One that paddles, 

PAD/DLE-STAFF, #. A staff headod with brond 
iron, used by plowmen to free the share from earth, 
stubble, &e. Hall, 

PAD/DLE-WHEEL, zn. A water-wheel used in pro- 
pelling steamboats. 

PAD’/DOCK, n. [Sax. pada or pad: D. pad, padder.] 

A large toad or frog. Walton, Drydon. 

PAD'DOCK, n. [Said to be corrupted from Sax. par- 
ruc, park.} 

1. A sinall inclosure under pnsture, immediately 
adjoining the stables of a domain, Brande, 

2. Formerly, an inclosure for races, with hounds, 
&c. Brande. 
3. A toad. [ Obs.] “Spenser. 
PAD’DOCK-PIPE, 2. A plant, Equisetum palustre. 
Booth. 

PAD/DOCK-STOOL, a. A piant of the genus Agar- 
icus ; a mushroom, vulgarly toadstoul. 

PAD/DY,n. A cant word for an [rishman. 

2. In the East Indies, rice not divested of the husk 
lalcom. 

PAD-E-LION, n. [Fr. pas de lion, lion’s foot.) 

An herb, ¢ion’s foot. Ash, 


Wotton. 
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Persian shah, denoting protector, or throne ane 
randé. 
PAD/LOCK, 2. [Qu. D. padde, a toad, from its 
shape.]} 
A lock to be hung on a staple and held by a link. 
; Prior. 


PAD/LOCK, v. t. To fasten with a padlock ; to stop; 
to shut ; to confine Bull, Milton. 
PAD/NAG, n. An ambling nag. Dr. Pope. 
PAD'/OW-PIPE, n. Aplant. [See Pappock-pire.] 
PA'DRA,n. A kind of black tea of superior quality. 
PAD-U-A-SOY', x. [from Padua, in Italy, and Fr. 
soie, silk.) 
‘A particular kind of silk stuff. 
PA/AN,) 7. ([Gr. xacav.] Among the ancients, a 
PE’AN, song of rejoiéing in honor of Apollo; 
hence, aloud and joyous song; @ song of triumph, 
CA 
PA/ON, n. [Gr. ratwv.] In ancient poetry, a foot of 
four syllables; written also, though less correctly, 
Pzan. Of this there are four kinds ; the first consist- 
ing of one long and three short syllables, or a trochee 
and a pyrrhic, as t@mpdrtbiis; the second, of a short 
syllable, a long and two short, or an iambus and a 
pyrrhic, as poténttd ; the third, of two short syllables, 
along and ashort one, or a pyrrhic and a trochee 
as Gnimatis ; the fourth, of three short syllables and 
a long one, or a pyrrhic and iambus, as célZrittds. 
Brande. 
PA’/GAN, x. [L. paganus, a peasant or countryman, 
from pagus, a alc 
A heathen; a Gentile ; an idolater ; one who wor- 
ships false gods. ‘This word was originally applied 
to the inhabitant§ of the country, who, in the early 
ages of the church, adhered to the worship of false 
gods, or refused to receive Christianity, after it had 
been received by the inhabitants of the eities. In 
like manner, heathen signifies an inhabitant of the 
heath or woods, and caffer, in Arabic, signifies the in- 
habitant of a hut or cottage, and one that does not 
receive the religion of Mohammed. Pagan is used 
to distinguish one from a Christian and a Moham- 
medan. 
PA’/GAN, a. Heathen; heathenish; Gentile; noting 
a person whio worships false gods. e 
2. Pertaining to the worship of false gods. 
PA'GAN-ISH, a. [Sax. paganiso.] 
Heathenish ; pertaining to pagans. King. 
PA'GAN-ISM,n. [Fr. paganisme; It. egaseties | 
Heathenism; the worship of false gods, or the 
system of religious opinions and worship maintained 
by pagans, Addison. Hooker. 
Men instructed from their infancy in the prineiples and duties of 
Christianity, never sink to the degradation of paganism, 
G. Spring. 
PA'GAN-IZE, v. t. To render heathenish ; to convert 
to heathenism. Ch. Obs. 
PA’GAN-IZE, v. i. To behave like pagans. Milton. 
PA'GAN-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Rendering heathenish. 
PA'GAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendered heathenish ; behav- 
ing like pagans; adopting heathen principles and 
practice, 
PAGE, n. [Fr.and Sp. page; It. paggio Port. pagem; 
Arm. paich; Sw. poike; Dan. pog ; Russ. paj, a boy, 
a page. The Gr. rats, a boy, is undoubtedly a con- 
tracted form of the same word; for na:{w, from 
mus, forms rui{~, wa:x0e1s; hence it may be in- 
ferred that macs was originally ra:xeg. The Eng. boy 
is a contraction of this word ; W. baggen, a boy, a 


oe. 


child, from bag, small; Pers. ow faige, a foot- 
moan: or lackey. cise 

1, A boy attending on a great person, rather for 
formality or show than for servitude. 

He had two pages of honor, on either hand one. Bacon. 


2. A boy or man that attends on a legislative body. 
In Massachusetts, the page is a boy that conveys pa- 
pers from the members of the house of representa- 
lives to the speaker, and from the speaker or clerk to 
ae members. ‘ 

PAGE, 7x. [L. pagina; Fr. page. 

1. One Nee of a leaf ore 1. Watts. 

2. A book or writing, or writings; as, the page of 
history. 

‘3. Pages, in the plural, signifies also books or 
writings ; as, the sacred pages. 

PAGE, v. t To mark or number the pages of a book 
or manuscript. 

2. To attend, as a page. Shak. 

PA’/GEANT, (pa'jent or paj’ent,) n. [L. pegma; Gr. 
m7) hu, Something showy carried in triumph. ] 

1. A statue in show, or a triumphal car, chariot, 
arch, or other pompous thing, decorat d with flags, 
&c., and carried in public shows and processions, 

Cyc. 

2, A show; a spectacle of entertainment; some- 

thing intended for pomp. 


Vl play my part in fortune’s pageant, Shak. 
3. Any thing showy, witiout stability or duratio: 


Thus unlamented pea the proud away, 


The goze of fools, and pageant of a day. Pops. 
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J pompous j, 
> ostentatious. Dryden. 
PA'GEANT, v. t. To exhibit in show ; to represent.. 


Shak. 
PA'GEANT-RY or PAG/EANT-RY, 2. Show ; pom- 
pous exhibition or spectacle, : 
Such pageantry be to the people shown. 
PAG‘ED, (pajd,) pp. 
pages of a book. 
PAGE/HOOD, 2. The state of a page. 
PAG/I-NAL, a. Consisting of pages, Brown. 
PAG/ING, x The marking of the pages of a book. 
PA'GOD, a. ([Pers. pout ghod, or boot khoda, a 
PA-GO/DA, house of idols, or abode of God ; Hind. 
boot kuda. Thomson. ere | 
1, Atemple in the East Indies in which idols are. 
worshiped. Pope. 
2. An idol; an image of some supposed deity. 
Stillingfleet. . 
PA-GO’DA, xn, A gold or silver coin current in Hin- 
dostan, of different values in different parts of India, 
from $1 75 cts. to $2, or from 8 to 9s. sterling. 
PA/GOD-ITE, rn. A name given to the inineral of” 
which the Chinese make their pagodas. It is called 
also lardite, koreite, and agalmatolite, 
PAID, pret. and pp. of Pay ; paid for payed. 
PAI'GLE, n A plant and flower of the genus Pri« 
PA‘GIL, mula or primrose ; cowslip-primrose. 
PAIL, 2. [W. pasol; Gr. redda.] (Fam. of Plants. 
’ An open vessel of wood, tin, &c., used in families: 
for carrying |.quids, as water and milk, usually con+ 
taining from e.ght to €welve quarts. 
PAIL/FUL, n. YVhe quantity that a pail will hold. 
PAIL-MAIL!. See PatuwaLt. 
PAIL-LASSE’, (pal-yas’/,) n. [Fr.] An under bed of 
straw. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. « 
PAIN, n. [W. poen; Corn. Arm. poan; Ir. pian; Fre 
peine: Norm. pene, peine; D. pyn; Sax. pin or pine; 
G. pein; Dan. pine; Sw. pina; It. Sp. and Port. pena ft 
L. pana; Gr. rovn, penalty, and movos, pain, labor 


Bans. pana; Ar. oy? fanna, to drive, afflict, distress. 


Class Bn, Na, 22,23, 26. See the verb.] 

An uneas'gsensation in animal bodies, of any 
degree from »@ght uneasiness to extreme distress or 
torture, proceeding from pressure, tension, or spasm, 
separation of parts by violence, or any derangement 
of functions. Thus violent pressure or stretching of 
a limb gives pain; inflammation produces paing 
Wounds, bruises, and incisions give pain. 

2. Labor; work; toil; laborious effort. In this. 
sense, the plural only is used ; as, to take pains ; to 
be at the pains. 

igh without taking paine to rise, Waller. 

The same with pains we gain, but lose with ease, Pope. 

3. Labor; toilsome effort ; task ; in the singular. 
[Wot now used.] enser. aller, 

4."Uneasiness of mind; disquietude; anxiety; 
solicitude for the future; grief, sorrow for the past. 
We suffer pain when we fear or expect evil ; we feel 
pain at the loss of friends or property. 

5. The throes or distress of travail or childbirth. 

She bowed hereelf and travailed, for her pains came upon her, —- 


Sam, iv. 


Dryden. 
Marked or numbered, as the 


6. Penalty; punishment suffered or denounced ; 
suffering or evil inflicted as a punishment for a. 
crime, or annexed to the commission of a crime. 


None shajJI presume to fly under pain of death, Addison, 
Interpoac, on pain of my displeasure, 
Betwixt their swords, Dryden, 


PAIN, v. t. [W. poeni; Norm. painer; Fr. peiner; & 
enar; It. penare; D. pynen; Dan. piner ; Sw. pina} 
ax. pinan; Gr. tovew. The primary sense is, to 

strain, urge, press. See the noun.) 

1. To make unensy or to disquiet ; to cause uneasy” 
sensations in the body, of any degree of intensity ; 
to make simply uneasy, or to distress, to torment. 
The prossure of fetters may pain a limb; the rack 
pains the budy. 

2. To afflict; to render uneasy in mind ; to dis- 
quiet ; to distress. We are pained nat the death of a 
friend ; gricf pains the heart ; we are often pained 
with fear or solicitude. 

Iam pained at my very heart. — Jer, fy. x 

8. Reciprocally, to pain one’s self; to labor; t3 
make toilsome efforts. [Little used. ] Sponser. | 

PAIN‘ED, pp. Disquieted ; afflicted. \ 

PAIN’FUL, a. Giving pain, uneasiness, or distress to: 

the body ; as, a painful operation in surgery. ‘ 

2. Giving pain tp the mind ; afflictive ; disquieting ; 
distressing. ( 

Evils havo been more painful to us in the prospect than In the 

actual pressurc. Addison, 7 


3. Full of pain ; producing misery or ba ger 


(On. 
4, Requiring labor or toil; difficult ; executed with. 
laborious effort; as, a pai: service. The army 
had a painful march. 3 
5. Laborious ; exercising labor; undergoing toll ; 
industrious, 
Nor must the painful husbandman be nred. Dryden. 
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PAIN‘FUL-LY, adv. 
affliction, uneasiness, or distress of mind. 

2. Laboriously ; with toil; with laborious effort or 
diligence. ; Ralegh. 
PAIN/FUJL-NESS, #4. Uneasiness or distress 4 body. 

jouth. 


PAI 


2, Affliction; sorrow; grief; disquietude or dis- 
tress of mind. 
8. Laborious effort or diligence ; toil. Hooker. 
PAUNIM, n. [Norm. paynim; Fr. paten; contracted 
from pagan.] 
A pagan; aninfidel. [Wot uscd.] Peacham, 
PAI/NIM, a, Pagan; infidel. [Wot used.] Milton. 
PAIN/ING, ppr. Making uneasy ; afflicting. 


PAIN’LESS, a. Free from pain. Fell, 
9. Free from trouble. Dryden. 
PAINS/TAK-ER, nx. A laborious person. Gay. 


PAINS/TAK-ING, a, Laborious; industrious. 
Harris. 
PAINS/TAK-ING, x. Labor; great industry. 
PAINT, v.t. [Fr. peindre, petguant, peint; L. pingo, 
pictus; Sp. pintar; It. pignere or pingere, to throw, 
to push, to paint, The elements are probably Pg or 
Pk, as in fingo, fictus.] 

1. To cover or besmear with color or colors, either 
with or without figures; as, to paint a cloth ; to paint 
a house. 

2. To form a figure or likeness in colors; as, to 
paint a hero or a landscape. 

3. To represent by colors or images; to exhibit in 
form. 

When folly grows romantic, we must paint It, Pope. 

4. To represent or exhibit to the mind ; to present 
in form or likeness to the intellectual view; to 
describe. ; 


Disloyal t 
The word Is t60 good to paint out ber wickedness, Shak, 
5. To color; to diversify with colors. Spenser. 


6. To lay on artificial color for ornament. 
Jezebel painted her face and tired her head. —2 Kings ix 


PAINT, tc. i. To lay colors on the face. K is said the 
ladies in Fraace paint. 
2. To practice painting. The artist paints well. 
PAINT, 7. A coloring substance; a substance used 
in painting, either simple or compound ; as, a white 
paint, or red paint. 
2. Color Jaid on canvas or other material ; color 
representing any thing. Pope. Addison. 
3. Color laid on the face ; rouge. i Young. 
PAINT’ED, pp. or a. Colored; rubbed over with 
paint ; as, a painted house or cloth. 
2. Represented in form by colors. 
3. Described. 
PAINT’ER, 7. One whose occupation is to paint ; one 
skilled in representing things in colors. 
PAINT’ER, n. [qu. Ir. paiater, a snare, that which 
holds. ] it: 

A rope.at tne bow of a boat, used to fasten it to a 
ship or other object. Totten. 
PAINT/ERS-COL'IC, x. <A peculiar disease, usually 
terminating in palsy and mental imbecility, to which 
painters are subject, and also others who handle lead 


poisons, Brande. 
PAINT’/ER-STAIN’ER, rn. A painter of coats of 
rms, Buchanan, 


a 
PAINT’ING, ppr. Representing in colors; laying on 


colors. 
PAINT‘ING, n. The act or employment of laying on 
colors. 

2. The art of forming figures or resembling objects 
in culors on canvas or other material, or the art of 
representing to the eye, by means of figures and col- 
ors, any object of sight, and sometimes the emotions 
of the mind. i Encye. 

_3. A picture ; a likeness or reseinblance in colours. 


4. Colors laid on. Shak. 
PAINT’‘RESS, x. A female who paints. 
PAINT’URE, rn. [Fr. peinture.] 

The art of painting. Dryden. 
PAIR, xn. [Fr. pair: £. Sp. and Port. par; It. pari; 


Arm. par; D. paar; G. par paar; Sw. par: Norm. 
r or peir; Ir. peire; Sax. gefera, with a prefix. In 
V. par signifies what is contiguous or in continuity, 
a state of readiness or preparedness, a pair, fellow, 
match, of couple, and pent signifies to endure, to 
continue, to persevere ; paru, to couple or join. In 
this language, as in Spanish, par, pair, is shown to 
be connected with the L. paro, to prepare. Now, in 
Heb. Ch. Syr. and Eth. 13M signifies to joifi, couple, 
or associate, and the noun, an associate, evidently 
this very word, which goes far to prove that “27 is a 
derivative of the root N72, from which the Latins 
probably have paro. See Class Br, No. 19. The 
primary sense of the root is, to throw, strain, and ex- 
tend, and hence par, equal, js, extended to, near, con- 
ltiguous, or equally extended, : 
1. Two things of a kind, similar in form, applied 
to the same purpose, and suited to each other or used 
together ; as,a pair of gloves or stockings; a pair of 
shoes ; a pair of oxen or horses. 
2; Two of a sort; a couple ; a brace ; as, @ pair of 
Berves; a pair of doves. Luke ii. 


PAL 


With suffering of body; with| PAIR, v.%. To he joined in pairs ; to couple ; as birds 


pair in summer. 
2. To suit ; to fit; as a counterpart. 


Ethelinda, 


My heart was made to fit and pair with thine. Rowe. 


PAIR, v.t To unite in couples; as, minds paired in |’ 


heaven. Dryden, 
2. To unite as correspondent, or rather to contrast. 
Glossy Jet is paired with shining white. Pope. 


PAIR, v. t. To impair. 
PAIR‘ED, pp. Joined in couples; fitted ; suited: 
PAIR‘ING, ppr. Uniting in pairs ; fitting. 
PAIR/ING-OFF, x. In legislative bodies, a practice 
by which two members of opposite political opinions 
agree to absent themselves from voting during a 
stated period. This practice js said te have origi- 
nated in the time of Cromwell. 
PAIR/ING-TIME, x. The time when birds couple. 
Smart. 
PAIR OFF’, v. i. To separate and depart from a com- 
pany in pairs or couplets. 
2. In legislative bodies, two membors are said to 
pair of when, being of opposite parties, they agree 
to be absent when the vote is taken. [See Parrina- 


waa 

PAIX'HAN GUN, 7. [from the name of the invent- 
or.] A bowitzer of grewt weight and strength, for 
throwing shvlls of a very large size. Park. 

PAL/ACE, n. [Fr. palais; L. palatium; It. palazzo; 
Sp. palacio; G. pfalz, whence pfalzgraf, palsgreve ; 
W. pals; Russ. palata.} 

1. A magnificent house in which an emperor, a 
king, or other distinguished person, resides ; as, an 
imperial palace; a royal palace ; a pontifical palace ; 
a ducal palace. 

2. A splendid place uf residence; as, the sun’s 
bright palace, Addison. 
PAL'ACE-€6URT, n. The dumestic court of the 
kings of Great Britain, which administers justice be- 
tween the king’s damestic servants. It is held once 
a week before the steward of the household and 
knight marshal; its jurisdiction extending twelve 

miles in circuit from his majesty’s palace. 


[See Impatr.] 


Blackstone. 
PA-LA'CIOUS, (-shus,) a. [from palace.] Royal; 
noble ; magnificent. [Wot used.] aunt, 


PAL/A-DIN, ». A knight errant. 
PA-L#'0O or PA-LE/O; initial syllables, from the 
Greek radatvs. See Pareocrapuy, Pargotooy, &c. 
PA-LAES’TRA. See Parestra. 
n. [In Hindoo, 


PAL-AN-KEEN’ 
: (pal-an-keen’,) { palkee, apparent- 


PAL AN-QUIN’, 
ly from Sans. paluk, a couch, But it accords better 
with Sp. and fe palanca, a pole, Port. palanque.] 

A covered carringe uscd in India, China, &c., 
borne un the shoulders of men, and in which a sin- 
gle person is conveyed from place tu plice. 

PAL/A-1T'A-BLE, a. [from palate.] Agreeable to the 
taste ; savory. Addison. 

2. That is relished. 

PAL/A-TA-BLE-NESS, nm. The quality of heing 
agreeable to the taste; relish, Aikin. 
PAL/A-TA-BLY, adv. Ina palatable manner ; agree- 

ably. 

PAL/A-TAL, a. Pertaining to tho palate ; uttered by 
the aid of the palate. 

PAL/A-TAL, n. 
palate, or an articulation of the root of the tongue 
with the roof of the mouth; as g and k, in eg, ek. 

PAL/ATE, n. [L. palatum, properly the arch or cope 
of heaven.] 

1. The roof or upper part of the mouth. In man, 
jit is composed of two parts, one of which, called the 
hard palate, forms an arch in the anterior part of the 
mouth, and the other, called the soft palate, lying in 
the posterior part of the mouth, consists of a mem- 
branous curtain of muscular and cellular tissue, from 


the middle of which hangs the uvula. P. Cyc. 
2. Taste. 
Hard task to hit the palates of such guests, Pope 


This signification of the word originated in the 
opinion that the palate is the instrument of taste. 
This is a mistake. In itself, it has no power of 
taste. 

3. Mental relish ; intellectual taste. 

Men of nico ates could not relish Aristotle, as drossed up by 

the schoolinen. Baker. 

4, In botany, the convex base of the lower lip of a 
personate corolla. Brande. 

PAL/ATE,»v.t. To perceive by the taste. [Mot used,] 
Shak. 


PA-LA'TIAL, (-shal,) a. [from palate.] Pertaining 
to the palate ; as, the palatial retraction of the tongue. 
Barrow. 
PA-LA'TIAL, a. [from L. palatium, palace.] 
Pertaiuing to a palace ; becoming a palace ; mag- 
nificent. Drummond. 
PAL/A-TI€ or PA-LAT'I€, a. Belonging to the pal- 
ate. Holder. 
PA-LAT’IN-ATE, n. [It. palatinato, from L. palatinus. 
See PaLatine.] 


a. 
The province or seignory of a palatine; a name PALEO-GRAPHIELAL, | 


A letter pronounced by the aid of the | _ 


PAL 


given to two states of the old German empire, called 
the Upper and Lower Palatinate. P. Cyc. 

PAL/A-TINE, (-tin ) a oo palatin; It. palatino;: 
from L. palatinus, from palatium, palace,} 

Pertaining to a palace; an epithet applied origi- 
hally to persons holding an office or employment in 
the king’s palace ; hence it imports possessing royal 
privileges ; as, a count palatine, 

In England, formerly, were three counties pa/atine, 
Chester, Durham, and Lancaster; the two furmer by 
prescription, the iatter by grant of Edward IE. They 
Were so called, because the proprietors, the earl of 
Chester, the bishop of Durham, and the duke of 
Lancaster, possessed royal rights, as fully as the 
king in his palace. Of these, the county of Durham 
is the only one now remaining in the hands of a sub- 
ject. Blackstone, 

PAL‘A-TINE, n. One invested with royal privileges 
and rights.’ A palatine, or count palatine, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, was originally one delegated by a 
prince to hold courts of justice in a province, or one 
who had a palace and a court of justice in his own 


house. P Cyc. 
PAL/A-TIVE, a. Pleasing to the taste. [JVot used.} 
Brown. 


PA-LA/VER, n. [Sp. palabra, Port. palavra, a word. 
Qu. W. llavar, utterance ; with | prefix.] 

1 Idk. talk. 

2 Talk intended to deceive ; ffattery ; adulation 
This is used with us in the vulgar dialect, 

3. A conference or deliberation; a sense used in 
Africa, as appears by the re/ctions of missionaries, 

PA-LA’VER, »v, t. or v. i. To deceive by words; to 
flatter ; to use idle, deceitful talk ; to hold a palaver. 

PA-LA’/VER-ER, n. One who palavers. 

PALE, a. [Fr. pale, palir; L. palleo, pallidus; Russ, 
bielie, white ; bieliju, to whiten. It is probably auilied 
to Sax. falewe, fealo, fallow, pale red or yellow, D. 
vaal, from the sense of failing, withering; W. pallu, 
to fail. See Class BI, No. 6, 7, 13, 1%] 

1. White or whitish ; wan; deficient in color; not 
ruddy or fresh of color; as, a pale face or skin ; pale 
cheeks. We say, also,a pale red, a pale blue, that 
is,a whitish red ar blue. Pale is not precisely synon- 
ymous with white, as it v-ually denotes what we 
call wan, a darkish dun wh.ie. 7 

2. Not br ght; not shining; of a faint luster; 
dim; as, the pale light of the moon. 

The night, methinks, is but the daylight alck; 
It looks a little paler. = Shak. 


PALE, vt Toturn pale. Segre ke 
iss Pickering. 


PALE, v. t. To make pale. Shak. Prior. 

PALE, n. [Sax. pal; G. pfahl; G. paal; Sw. pale: 
Dan. pel; W. pawl; L. palus; coinciding with Eng. 
pole, as well as pale; Russ. palitz, a stick or club. It 
has the elements of L. pala, a spade or shovel, and 
the radical sense is, probably, an extended thing, or a 


=e 


shoot. 
18.) 
1, A narrow board, pointed or sharpened at one 
end, used in fencing or inclosing. This is with us 
more generally called a Picert. 
2. A pointed stake ; hence, to empale, which see. 
3. An inclosure ; properly, that which incloses, like 
Fence, Limit; hence, the space inclosed. He was 
born within the pale of the church; within the pale 
of Christianity. Atterbury. 
4, District ; limited territory. Clerendon. 
5. In heraldry, one of the greater ordinaries, being 
a broad, perpendicular stripe in an escutcheon.— 
E, H. Barker.) 

PALE, », t. ie paalen; G. pfahlen.] 
1. To inclose with pales or stakes, Mortimer. 
2. To inclose ; to encompass. Shak. 

PA-LE-A/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. ([I.. palea, straw, chaff.} 
1. Chaffy ; resembling chaff, or consisting of it; 

as, a paleaceous pappus. Lee, 
2, Chaffy ; 1urnished with chaff ; as, a paleaceous 


Qu. Ar. \.A5 nabala, to dart. Class BI, No, 


receptacle, Martyn. 
PAL/ED, pp. Inclosed with pales or pickets. 
2, Striped. 


PALE/-EY-ED, (-Ide,) a. Having eyes dim. Milton. 
PALE/-FAC-ED, (faste,) a. Having a pale or wan 


face. 
2. Causing paleness of face; as, pale-faced fenr. 
Shab. 
PALE/-HEART’ED, a. Dispirited. Shak. 


PALE/LY, adv. Wanly ; not freshly, or ruddily. 
PAL/EN-DAR, n. A kind of coasting vessel. fate.) 
Knolles, 
PALE/NESS, ». Wanness; de‘ect of color; want of 
freshness or ruddiness; a sickly whiteness of look. 


The blood the virgin's cheek forsook, 


A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look, Pope. 


2. Want of color or luster; as, the palencss of a 
flower. Shak, 
PA-LE-OG/RA-PHER, #., One skilled in paleogra- 


phy. 
PA-LE-O-GRAPH'I€, Pertaining to paleog- 
raphy. 
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PA-LE-OG RA*PHY, n. [Gr. radatos, ancient, and 
ppapn, writing. } i 
- 1. The ‘study of ancient writings ; the art of de- 
ciphering ancient writings, 
| 2, An ancient manner of writing ; as, Punic pale- 
ography. E. Stiles. 
PA-LE-OL/0-GIST, 2. One who writes on antiquity, 
» or one conversant with antiquity. ‘vod, 
PA-LE-OL/0-GY, x.’ [Gr. tudatos, ancient, and 
\oyos, discourse.] 
, A discourse or treatise on antiquities, or the 
knowledge of ancient things. 
PA-LE-ON-TO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Belonging to paleon- 


tology. 

PA-LE-ON-TOL/O-GIST, 2. One versed in paleon- 
tology. 

PA-LE-ON-TOL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. raXatos, ancient, and 
ontology, the science of being.] 

The science of ancient beings or creatures ; applied 
to the science of the fussil remains of animals and 
plants now extinct. Journ. of Science. Mantell. 

PA-LE-O-SAU’RUS,n. ([Gr. radatos and cavpos.] 

A genus of fossil saurinans found in magnesian 
limestone. 

PA-LE-O-THE/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the paleo- 
therium. 

PA-LE-O-THE/RI-UM,) 2. ([Gr. zadatos, ancient, 

PA’/LE-O-THERE, } and Qnotov, beast.] 

A quadruped of the pachydermatous order, re- 
sembling the pig or tapir, but of a very large size, 
now extinct. Lyell. 

In geology, a term denoting the lowest fossiliferous 


strata ; and also, the earliest forms of life. Dana. 
PA/LE-OUS, a. [L palea, chaff } 
Chaffy ; like chaff. Brown. 


PA-LE-O-ZO'I€, a. 
ee 
PA-LES’TRA, 2. « [Gr. tadaispa, from adn, wrest- 
ling. 
A a uine the place of wrestling; exercises of 
| wrestling ; a place for athletic exercises in Greece. 
PA-LES/TRI-AN, a. [Gr. radatspexos, from rakn, 


[Gr. wadatos, ancient, and wor, 


PA-LES/TRIE€, a.struggling or wrestling; ma- 

PA-LES’/TRI€-AL, Aatw, to wrestle, to strive.] 

Pertaining to the exercise of wrestling. Bryant. 

PAL’/ET, x. [Fr. pelote, a ball.] 

The crown of the head. [Wot used.] 

PAL/ETTE. See Paruer. 

PAL’FREY, (pawl/fre,) n. [Fr. palefroi ; It. palafreno ; 
Sp. palafren ; Port. palefrem; W. palvre. Ainsworth 
gives for the original word, in Low Latin, paraveredi, 
(plur. of veredus,) horses of a large size, used for 
carrying the baggage of anarmy. Spelman says the 
parafredus was a post-horse. The last svilable is 
from Lat. vered-rs.] 

1. A horse ad by noblemen and others for state, 
distinguished from a war horse. Encye, 

2, A small horse fit for ladies. Johnson. Spectator. 

PAL/FREY-ED, (pawl’fred,) a. Riding on a palfrey. 

PAL-I-FI-CA/TION, n. [from L. palus, a stake or 
post. 

Tide act or practice of driving piles or posts into 
the ground for making it firm. Wotton. 

PA-LIL/O-GY, n. [Gr. radvy and dayos.] 

In rhetoric, the repetition of a word or part of a sen- 
tence for the sake of greater energy. 

PA’LIMP-SEST, n, [Gr. radiv and wer] 

A parchment from which one writing has been 

_ ¢rased, and on which another has been written. 

PAL/IN-DROME, 2. [Gr. rxdcvdoons1; madi, again, 
and dpupew, or dpepw, to run, disused, ] 

A word, verse, or sentence, that is the same when 
read backward or forward ; as, madam, or Roma tidi 
subito motibus ibit amor. Johnson. Encyc. 

PAL‘ING, ppr. Inclosing with pales. 

PAL/ING, x. Pales in general, or a fence formed with 
piles. 

PAL-IN-GE-NE/SI-A,) n. [Gr. radtyyeveota.] A 

PAL-IN-GEN’E-SY } new birth or transition from 
one state to another; a regeneration. 

PAL'IN-ODE, ) n. [Gr. ra\ivodtas rad, again, 

PAL'IN-O-DY, | and wn, a song.] 

A recantation, or declaration contrary to a former 
one, Encyc. Sandys. 
PAL-I-SADE!, n.’ [Fr. palissade; Sp. palizada; It. 
“palizzata; from pale or the same root. ‘The Welsh 
hus palis, a thin partition of boards, or laths, a wain- 

scot ; palisaw, to wainscot.] 3 

A fence or fortification consisting of a row of stakes 
or posts sharpened}‘and set firmly in the ground. In 
fortification, the posts are set two or three inches 
‘apart, parallel to the parapet in the covered way, to 
prevent a surprise. Palisades serve also to fortify 
the avenues of cpen forts, gorges, half moons, the 
bottom of ditches, é&c. Encye. 

PAL-I-SADE’, v. t. To surround, inclose, or fortify, 

; iwith stakes or posts. : 

PAL-I-SAD/ED, pp. 


Skelton. 


Fortified with stakes or posts. 
PAL-I-SAD/ING, ppr. Fortifying with posts. 
PAL-I-SA’DO, n. Palisade, which see. ; 
PAL'ISH, a. [from pale.] Scinewhat pale or wan; 
ax, a palish blue, Arbuthnot. 
PALL, n. 
pallen; Ir. peall,] : 


(L. patium; Sax. palle; It. pallio; Arm.| PAL’LI-A-TED. 


PAL 
1, A cloak ; a mantle of state. Milton. 
2. The mantle of an archbishop. Aylife. 


3, The cloth thrown over a dead body at funerals. 
Dryden. 
4. A detent or click, i. e.,a small pieée of metal or 
wood, which falls between the teeth of a rachet 
wheel, or of a windlass, to prevent its revolving 
backward. 
PALL, 2. In heraldry, a figure like the Greek Y. 


Encye. 
PALL, v. t. To cloak ; to cover or invest. Shak, 
PALL, v. i. [W. pallu, to fail; allied to pale, and to 
Gr. radatos, old; Heb. Ch. and Ar. nba; Heb. baa. 
(See Faiz.) Class BI, No. 6, 18, 21.] 
1. To become vapid; to lose strength, life, spirit, 
or taste ; to become insipid ; as, the liquor palls, 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the sense, 
EALL, v. t. To make vapid or insipid. 
Reagon anid refirction—blunt the edge of the kéenest desires, 
and pall all his enjoyments. Aterbury. 


2. To make spiritless ; to dispirit ; to depress. 


Addison, 


¥ The more we raise our love, 
The more we pall, and cool, and kill his ardor. Dryden, 


3. To weaken ; to impair; as, to pall fortune. 


hak, 
~ 4, To cloy ; as, the palled appetite. Tatler. 
PALL, 2. Nansea or nauseating. Shaftesbury. 


PALL/-BEAR-ER, n. A term applied to those who 
attend the coffin at a funeral, so called from the pall 
or covering of the body which they formerly carried, 

PAL’LA, n. el Among the Romans, a+ large upper 
robe worn by ladies. limes. . 

PAL-LA/DI-UM, n. [Gr. rad\adwov, from Pallas, the 
goddess. ] 

1. Primarily, a statue of the goddess Pallas, which 


represented her as sitting with a pike in her right } PALM, (pdm,) n. 


hand, and in her left a distaffand spindle. On the 
preservation of this statue depended the safety of 
Troy. Hence, 

2. Something that affords effectual defense, pro- 
tection, and safety ; as when we say, the trial by jury 
is the palladium of our civil rights. Blackstone. 

3. A metal discoveréd in 1803 by Wollaston, and 
found in very small grains, of a steel-gray color and 
fibrous structure, in auriferous and platiniferous sand. 
lt is infusible by ordinary heat, and when native, is 
alloyed with a little platinum and iridium. 

F Dict. Nat. Hist. 
PAL/LAS, x. [Gr.] In mythology, the Grecian god- 
dess of wisdom, identified, at a later period, with 
the Roman Minerva. Brande. 

2. In estronomy, one of the small planets or aster- 
oids which revelve between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. 

PALL/ED, pp. or a. Made insipid. 
PAL’LET, 2. [Fr. paleite; It. peletta, a fire-shovel ; 
Sp. paleta; from L. pala, W. pal, a shovel, a peel. 

1. Among painters, a little oval table or board, or 
piece of ivory, on which the painter places the 
colors to be used. On the middle the colors are 
mixed, to obtain the tints required. Encyc. 

2. Among potters, crucible makers, &c., a wooden 


PAL . 

PAL’LI-A-TING, ppr. or a. Concealing the enormity 
or most censurable part of conduct; extenuating; 
softening. 

PAL-LI-A/TION, 2. The act of palliating ; conceal- 
ment of the most flagrant circumstances of an of 
fense ; extenuation by favorable representation ; as, 
the palliation of faults, offenses, vices, or crimes. 

2. Mitigation; alJeviation; abatement; as of a 

PAL’LI-A-TIVE, a. [Fr. palliatif.] [disease. 

1, Extenuating; serving to extenuate by excuses 
or favorable representation. ‘arto it, 
2. Mitigating ; alleviating; as pain or disease. 


“Arbuthnot, 
PAL/LI-A-TIVE, x. That which extenuates. 

2. That which mitigates, alleviates, or abates the 
violence of pain, disease, or other evil. Swift. 
PAL’LID, a. [L. pallidus, from palleo, to become pale. 

See Parg.] 
Pale; wan; deficient in color: not high colored ; 
as, a pallid countenance ; pallid blue. 
Harte. 


Spenser. Thomsen. 
PAL-LID’I-TY, . Paleness. 
PAL’LID-LY, adv. Palely ; wanly. Taylor 
PAL/LID-NESS, n. Paleness , wanness. 
PALL/ING, ppr. ora. Cloying; making insipid. 
PALL/ING, n. State of being cloyed. Bulwer. 
PAL’LI-UM, xn. [L.] In the Reman Catholic church ® 
short, white cloak, with a red cross, encircling the 
neck and shoulders, and falling on the back. Brande. 
PALL-MALL/, (pel-mel/,) n. [L. pile, a ball, and mal- 
leus, mallet ; It. palla, a ball, and madleo, a hammer.] 
1. A play in which a ball is driven through an iron 
ring by a mallet ; also, the mallet, Johnson, 
2, A street in London, so called from its La 
once been the place for playing the game calle 


Umall. 
PAL/LOR,n. [L.]_ Paleness. y Teylor. 
L. palma; W. palv; from spreud- 


ing. 

Flan. inner part of the hand, 

2, A hand or hand’s breadth; a lineal measure of 
three inches. The great Roman palm wasthe length 
of the hand, or about 84 inches. Barlow. , 

3. Tho broad, triangular part of an anchor at the 
end of the arms. 

4, The name of many species of plants, but par, 
ticularly of the date-tree or great palm,-a native of 
Asia and Africa, 

The palms constitute a natural order of monocot- 
yledonous plants, with a straight unbranching cylin. 
dric stem, terminating in a crown of leaves, with: 
in which rises a tuft of flowers and fruits; all na- 
tives of warm climates. -They vary in size from 2 
to more than 100 feet in hight. Jussieu. Linnaeus. 

5, Branches of the palm, being worn in token of 
victory ; hence the word signifies superiority, victory, 
triumph. The palm was adopted as an emblem of 
victory, it is said, because the tree is s0 elastic as, 
when pressed, to rise and recover its correct position. 

; Encyc. 
Namur subdued is England’s palm alone. Dryden. 


6. Among seamen, an instrument fitted to the han 
and used in sewing canvas, instead of a thimble. 


instrument for forming, heating, and rounding their pe (pam,) v. t To conceal in the palm of the 


works. It is oval, round, &c. Encye. 
3. In gilding, an instrument made of a squirre!’s 
tail, to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, and 
to apply and extend them. | Encyc. 
4. In heraldry, a small pale. [See Pauz.] 
5, A term applied to the pieces connected with the 
pendulum of a clock, or the balance of & watch, 


which receive the immediate impulse of the swing- | PALM/-OIL, (pim’oil,) n. 


It is sometimes written 
Brande, 


wheel, or balance-wheel. 
Pariat. 


hand. 
They palmed the trick that last the game. Prier. 
2. Tu impose by fraud. 
For you may palm upon us new for old, Dryden, 
3. To handle. i Prior. 
4. To stroke with the hand. Ainsworth. 


A vegetable oil, obtained 
from the fruit of several species of palms, and used 
in the manufacture of soap and candles, MeCullock. 


6. A measure formerly used by surgeons, contain- | PALLM’-SUN-DAY, (pam/‘sun-dy,) n. The Sunday 


ing three ounces. 4 Hakewill. 
PAL’LET, n. [paillet, Chaucer; Fr. paille, L. palea, 
straw ; Ir. peall, a couch.] 
A small bed. 
PAL/LI-AL, a. 


Milton. 
Pertaining to a mantle, especially the 


mantle of shell fishes. Smart. 
PAL’LI-A-MENT, n. [L. pallium, a cloak.] 
A dress; a robe. ‘ot used. ] Shak, 


> 
PAL/LIARD, (pal’yard,) n. [Fr. 
erson. [Wot used, nor English. 
PAL/LIARD-ISE, n, Fornication. [Wot used. . 
> uch. 
PAL-LIASSE’, (pal-yas’,) n. [Fr.] An under bed of 
straw. [See Partiasse.] 
PAL/LI-ATE, v. t. [Fr. pallier; Sp. paliar; It. pal- 


A lecher ; a lewd 


liare; from Low L, pallio, from puilium, a cloak or | PAL/MA-TED, 


robe. * 
1, To clothe. [Obs.] 
2. To cover with excuse ; to conceal the enormity 
of offenses by excuses and apologies ;“hence, to ex- 
tennate ; to lessen ; to soften by favorable repre- 


sentations ; as, to palliate faults, offenses, crimes, or | PALM’ED, (pimd,) 


vices. ‘ Dryden, 
3. To reduce in violence ; to mitigate ; to lessen or 
abate ; as, to palliate a disease. 
PAL’LI-ATE, a, Eased; mitigated. [Jot used.] 
pp. Covered by excuses; extenu- 
ated ; softened, E 


next before Easter ; so called in commemoration of 
our Savioy’s triumphal entry into Jerayalem, when 
the multitude strewed palm branches in the way. 

PALM’-TREE, (pam’tree,) n. The neme of many 
species of trees belonging to the netural order of 
palins. [See Patm. 

PAL’MA €HRIS/TY, n. [L.] An annual Lp 
whose seeds furnish the well-known castor-oil 
medicine. Loudon. 


PAL/MAR,a [L. ae eh 


Of the breadth of the Lee. 
PAL/MA-RY, a. [L. palmaris.] 
Chief; principal. Bp. Horne. 


PALM/A-RY, a 
PAL'MATE, 


Pertaining to a palm. 
{ a, [L. palmatus, from palma, palm.] 
1. Having the shape of the hand; resembling a 
hand with the fingers spread ; as, palmated leaves or 


stones, Encye, 
2. Entirely webbed; as, the palmated feet of 
Imposed by fraud. 


aquatic fowls, 

PALM/ER, rainiene a One that returned fram the 
Holy Land bearing branches of palm; a pilgrim or 
crusader, : Pope. 

PALM/ER-WORM, (pim/er-wurm,) x. A ‘worm cov- 
ered with hair; supposed to be so called because he 
wanders over all plants. Joel i. Johnson, 
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PAL-MET’TO, n. A'species of palm-tree growing in } 
the West Indies and Southern United States, of the | 
ygenus Chamarops. Thomzon. 


PAN 
PAL/TER, v. t. Tosquander. Qu. [Wot used.] 


Ainsworth. 
PAL’TER-ER,». One that palters, fails, or falls short. 


BAL’MIO AC/ID, n. A kind of acid obtained from, PAL’TRI-LY, adv. Despicably ; meanly. 


ipalinine. 
RAL-MIF’ER-OUS, a. [L, palma and fero, to bear.] 
/ Bearing palins. ict. 
BAL’/MINE, {-min,) » <A white, waxy substance, 
obtained from castor-oil. 
PALM/ING, ppr. Toposing by fraud. 
PAL'MI-PED, a. [L. palma and pes, rel 

‘Web-footed ; having the toes connected by a mem- 
‘brane ; as a water fowl. 

BAL/MI-PED, n. A swimming bird; one that has 
‘webbed feet, or the toes connected by a membrane. 
PAL/MIS-TER, n. [L. palma.] [Brande 

One vho deals in palmistry, or pretends to tell 

fortunes by the palm of the hand. 
PAL/MIS-TRY, n. [L. pala, palm.] 

1. The art or practice of divining or telling for- 
tunes oy the lines and marks in the palm of the 
hand ; a trick of imposture, much practiced by gip- 
sies. 

2. Addison uses it humorously for the action of 


‘the hand. Spectator. 
PALM’Y, (pam’y,) a. Bearing palms. Shak. 
Hence, 


2. Flourishing ; prosperous ; victorious. 
PALP, 2. [L. palpus.} 
PAL’ET, n. pl. » palpus. 
* A jointed, sensiferous organ, attached in pairs to 
the back or side of the lo ver jaw in inany insects ; 
PALP, v.t. To feel. [Mot authorized.] [a feeler. 
PAL-PA-BIL'/LTY, x. [from palpable.) The quality 
s of being perceptible by the touch. Arbuthnot. 
PAL’PA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. palpor, to feel; It. 
palpabile.] 
1, Perceptible by the touch; that may be felt ; as, 
a palpable substance ; palpable darkness. Shak, 
~ 2. Gross ; coarse ; easily perceived and detected ; 
as, 2 palpable absurdity. Tiilotson, 
3 Plain ; obvious ; easily perceptible ; as, palpable 
henomena; palpable proof. Huvoker. Glanville. 
PAL’PA-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality of being palpa- 
» ble; plainness ; obviousness ; grossness. 
PAL‘PA-BLY, adv. In such a manner as to be per- 
\ ceived by the touch. 
2. Grossly ; plainly ; obviously. 


Cloclius was acquitted by « corrupt jury that had palpabiy taken 
shares of money. Bacon. 


PAL-Pa'‘TION, n, [L, palpatio, from palpo, to feel, to 
stroke, from the root of feel, and Gr. rudd w, toshake. 
Probably the primary sense is to beat or strike gently, 
or to touch, or to spring, to leap, allied to Gr. Guddw, 
Fr. baller.} 

The act of feeling. 

PAL/PE-BRAL, a. Pertaining to the eyebrow. 

PAL/‘PE-BROUS, a. Having large eyebrows. Smart. 

PAL'PI-FORM,a. Having the form of palpi or feelers. 

PAL-PIG/ER-OUS, a. Bearing palpi or feelers. Kirby. 

PAL/PI-TATE, v. 2. [L. palpito, from pelpo. Palpito 
illustrates the primary sense of palpo.] 

To beat gently ; to beat, ns the heart; to flutter, 
that is, to move with little throws; as we say, to go 
pit-a-pat; applied particularly to a preternatural or 
excited movement of the heart. 

PAL’PI-TA-TING, ppr. or a. Beating gently; flutter- 


ing. 
PAL-PI-TA'TION, x. [L. palpitatio.] 

1, A heating of the heart; particularly, a preter- 

natural beating or pulsation excited by violent action 
of the body, by fear, fright, or disease. 
Harvey. Arbuthnot. 

2, A violent, irregular motion of the heart. 

Cullen. Parr. 
PALS‘GRAVE, (pawlz'grave,) 2. [G.pfalzgraf, from 
~ pfalz, contracted from L. palatium, palace, and graf, 
an earl; D. pultsgraaj; Sax. gerefa, a reeve, whence 
sheriff. 
ont or earl who has the superintendence of 
the king’s palace, Diet. 
PALS'GRA-VINE, n. The consort or widow of a 
palsgrave. i 
eet a, [from palsy.] Affected with palsy ; 
paralytic. 
PAL/SI-ED, (pawl’zid,) pp. or a, [from palsy.] Af- 
fected with palsy. 
BAL‘SY, zn. [Supposed to be contracted’ from Gr. 
ravadve s, relaxation; tzoadv«-, td lousen or relax.] 
An abolition of function, whether of intellect, 
special sensation, voluntary motion, common sensa- 
tion, or sympathetic motion. 
PAL'SY, v. t. To paralyze ; to destroy function. 

2, To destroy actiun or energy. Dwight. 
PAL’SY-ING, ppr. or a. Destroying function. 
PAL/TER, v. i. [Probably allied to faulter or falter, 

W. pailu, Eng. fail; Sp. and Port. faltar, to want, to 
es to miss, to balk, tocome short. See Far and 
"ALL. 
~ To shift ; to dodge ; to play tricks. 
‘Rather, to fail ; to come short ; to balk, 
Romans, that have ¢: wi 4 
And will uot {7 ae + Tals 


Johnson. 


Shak, 


PAL’TRI-NESS, n. [from paltry.] The state of be- 
ing paltry, vile, or worthless, 

PAL/TRY, a. (Sw. palta, plur. paltor, rags; Dan. 
pialt, a rag; ptalted, ragged ; Scot. pultrie or peltrie, 
vile trasit; It. paltone, a vagabond. It may be allied 
to Gr. pavdvs, vile, and to fail, Qu. Fr, piétre, a 
contracted word.] 

Ragged ; mean ; vile; worthless; despicable; as, 
a paltry boy ; a paltry slave ; a paltry trifle. 


Shak, Addison. 
PA-LU'DAL, a. [L. palus.] 

Pertuining to marshes ; marshy. 

PAL-U-DI/NA n. [L. palus, a pool.) 

A genus of Yresh-water snails. Mantell, 
PA-LU’/DIN-OLS, a. Pertainmg to the paludina. 
PA'LY, a. [from pale] Pale; wanting color; used 

only in poetry. Shak. Gay. 

2. In heraldry, divided by pales into four equal 


parts, Encyc. 
PAM,7. [Supposed to be from palm, victory ] ‘The 
knave of clubs. , Pope. 


PAM/PAS, n. pl. The name given to vast prairies 
in the southern part of Buenos Ayres in South 
America. Encyc. Am. 

PAM’PER, v.t. [froni It. pambere, bread and drink ; 
pamberato, pampered, well fed; pane, bread, and 
bere, to drink, L. cage 

1. To feed to the full; to glut; to saginate ; to feed 
luxuriously ; as, to pamper the body or the appetite. 
Spenser. 
We are proud ot a body fattening for worms and pampered for 
corruption and the grave. wight, 
2. To gratify to the full; to furnish with that 
which delights ; as, to pamper the imagination. 

PAM!PER-ED, pp. ora. Fed high; glutted or grati- 
fied to the full. 

PAM/PER-ING, ppr. 
gratifying to the full. 

PAM’PER-ING, nz. Luxuriancy. 

PAM’PHLET, (pam/flet,) 2. [Sp. papelon, from papel, 
paper. The word signifies both a pamphlet und a 
bill posted. Sp. papaleta,a slip of paper on which 
any thing is written; papel volante, a small pam- 
phiet. It has also been deduced from paunflet, pa- 
ete a word said to havo been used by Cax- 
ton. 

A small book consisting of a sheet of paper, or of 
sheets etitched together, but net bound, 

PAM'PHLET, z.t. To write a pamphlet or pamphlets. 


orwell, 
PAM-PHLET-EER’, (pam-flet-eer’,) 7. A writer of 
a Varta et a scribbler, 


Glutting ; feeding luxuriously ; 


Fulke, 


Tatler. 
M-PHLET-EER/ING, a, Writing and publishing 
pamohlets. 

2.n. The writing and publishing of pamphlets. 

PAM'PRE, x [Fr.] In Scu/pture, an ornament com- 
posed of vine leaves and bunches of grapes ; used 
for decorating columns. Guwilt. 

PAN, - (Sax. panna; Sw. panna; G. pfanne; D. pan: 

. id. 

1. A vessel brond and somewhat hollow or de- 
pressed in tho middlo, or with a raised border; used 
for setting milk and other domeStic purpuses. 

Dryden, 

2. The part of a gun-lock or other fire-arms 
which hoids the priming thut communicates with 
the charge. 

3. Something hollow ; ns, the brain pan. 

4. Among farmers, the hard stratum of earth that 
lies below the suil; called the Aard pan. 


5. The top of the head. Chaucer. 
PAN, v.t. To join ; to close together. ‘[Local.} 
Bailey. 
PAN, 7. [Gr.] In mythology, the deity of shepherds, 
See Panic. 


PAN‘A-BASE, x. [Gr. ray and base.] 
A gray copper ore. 
PAN-A-CE‘A, x. [L., from Gr. ravaxeta } ray, all, 
and axcoxar, to cure. | 
1. A remedy for all diseases ; a universal medicine. 


Warton. 
2. An herb. Ainsworth. 
PA-NA‘/DA,) 7x. _ [Fr. panade, from L, panis, Sp. pan, 
PA-NA’DO,§ It. pane, bread.] 


A kind of food made by boiling bread in water to 
the consistence of pulp, and sweetened. Wiseman. 
PAN‘A-RY, a. [L. panis.] 
Pertaining to bread. } 
PAN/CAKE, nr. A thin ceke fried in a pan or baked 
on an iron plate. 
Some fulks think It will never be good times till houses are tiled 
© with pancakes, ‘ Franklin, 
PAN’CARTE, 72. A royal charter confirming to a sub- 
ject all his possessions. Brande. 
PANCH, n. [W. panu, to form a texture, to full.] 
A’ ong seamen, a thick and strong mat, to be fast- 
ened on yards to prevent friction. 
PANCH’WAY, n. <A Bengal four-onred bont for pas- 
sengers. Malcom. 


PAN 
PAN-€RAT'(€, da. [Gr. wav, all, and xpargs, 
PAN-€RAT'IC-AL, ) strength.) 


Excelling in all gymnastic exercises; very strong 
or robust, Brown. 
PAN’€RA-TIST, n. One who excels in gymnastic 

exercises, 
PAN oe (-she-um,) n. [Gr. ray and xpu- 
Ted} — 

Among the ancients, an athletic contest which 
combined boxing and wrestling. 

PAN’ERE-AS, n. [Gr. rar, all, and xoeus, flesh.] 

A gland cf the body situated between the hottom 
of the stomach and the vertebre of the loins, reache 
ing frouy the liver to the spleen, and attached to the 
peritoneum. It is two fingers in breadth, and six in 
length, soft and supple. It secretes a kind of saliva, 
and pours it into the duodenum. Quincy. Coxe: 

PAN-€RL-AT‘I€, a. Pertaining to the pancreas; as, 
pancreatic juice, Arbuthnot, 

PAN'CY. See-Pansy 

PAN-DE‘AN PIPES, n. pl, A wind instrument of an- 
tiquity madesof reeds fastened together side by side, 
gradually lessening, and tuned to each other, 

PAN'DE€T, vn. [L. pandecte, from Gi. tavdexrns; 
tay, all, and dexopza:, to contain, to take, 

1, A treatise which contains the whole of any sci- 
ence. Swift. 

2. Pandects, in the plural, the digest or collection of 
civil or Roman law, made by order of the emperor 
Justinian, and containing 534 decisions or judgments 
of lawyers, to which the emperor gave the force and 
authority of law. This compilation consists of fifty 
books, forming the first part of the civil law. 

PAN-DEM'I€, a. [Gr. wav, all, and énpus, people.] | 

Incident toa whole people ; epidemic ; as, a pan- 

demic disease. Harvey. Parr. 4 
PAN-DE-MO’NI-UM, x. [Gr. ras, wav, all, and dat- 
pv, a demon.] 

In fubulous story, the great hall or council-chymber 
of demons or evil spirits. Milton. < 


PAN’DER, nx. (Qu. It. pandere, to set abroad, or Pans 


vo 203 
darus, in Chaucer. In Pers. soda bondar, is the 


keeper of a warehouse or granary, a forestaller who 
buys and hoards goods to enhance the“price ; an- 
swering to L. mango. But the real origin of the 
word is not obvious. ] 
A pimp; 8 procurer ; a male bawd ; a menn, profli- 
gate wretch, who caters for the lust of others, 
Dryden. Shak, 
PAN’DER, »v. t. To pimp; to procure lewd women 
for others, Shak. 
PAN’DER, »v. % To act as agent for the hists of 
2, To be subservient to Inst or passion. [others. 
PAN'DER-AGE, zn. A procuring of sexual connection. 


Ch. Relig. Appeal.~ 
PAN’DER-ISM, n. The employment or,vices of 9 
pander; a pimping. 


Swift. 
PAN’DER-LY, a. Pimping; acting the pander. Shak. 
PAN-DI€-U-LA/TION, n. [L. pandiculor, to yawn, 
to stretch. 
A yawning; astretching; the tension of the sol- 
ids that accompanies yawning, or that restlessness 
and stretching that accompany the cold fit of om 


intermittent. Encyc. Floyer, 
’ 
FAN earl n. In Hindoostan, a learned Brahinin, 
? 


PAN'NDOOR, ». A name given toa kind of light-in- 
fantry soldiets in the Austrian service, Brande, 
PAN-DO'RA, x. [Gr. rap, all, and d upoy, a gift.) 

In mythology, a fabled female who received a va- 
riety of gifts. Jupiter gave her a box for her hus- 
band, who opened it, and out rushed a multitude of 
evils, 7 Lempriere, 

Va iO 

PAN'DORAN, [Gr. ravdovpa.] 

An instrument of music of the lute kind; a han- 

dore. Drayton. 
PAN DO/RI-FORM, a. [L. pandura, from the Gr.) 
In botany, obovate, with a deep recess or sinus on 
each side, like the body of a fiddle or violin, 
PANE,a2. [Fr. pan, from extending, whence panneau, 
a panel ; Arm, panell; Sp. entrepano; D. paneel.)} 
J. A square of glass. 
2. A piece of any.thing in variegated works, 
Donne. 
PAN-E-GYB/IC, n [Fr. panegyrique: It. and Sp, 
panegirico; L. panegyricus, from the Gr, ravnyupts 
a public meeting or celebration; mas, ray, all, an 
ayvpes, an assembly.] : 

1. An oration or eulogy in praise of some distin- 
guished person or achievement; a formal or elabo- 
rate encomium. Stillingfleet. 

2. An encomium ; praise bestowed on sume emi- 
nent person, action, or virtue, den. - 

PAN-E-GYR'I€, a. Containing praise or eulogy ; 
PANEGYRICAL, | encomiastic. 
PAN-EG/Y-RIS, n, [Gr. ravnyvers.] A festival; a 
public meeting, Milton. 
PAN-E-GYR/IST, n. One who bestows praise; o 
eulogist ; an encomiast, either by writing er speak- 
ing. Camden. _ 
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PAN’E-GY-RIZB, v. t. To praise highly ; to write or 

ronounce a eulegy on. Ch. Obs. 

PAN’E-GY-RIZE, 2. i. To bestow praises. Mitford, 

PAN‘E-GY-RIZ-ED, pp. Highly praised or eulogized, 

PAN/E-GY-RIZ-ING, ppr. Praising highly; eulo 
gizir. 

PAN'‘EB, n. [Fr. panneau; Sw. panna, pan ; pannela, 
to wainscot; Russ. pa ceiling, or wainscot; 
probably named from breadth, extension.] 

1. A piece of board whose edges are inserted into 
the groove of a thicker surrounding frame ; as, the 
panel of a door. Addison, Swift. 

2. A piece of parchment or schedule, containing 
the names of persons summoned by the sheriff. 
Hence, more generally, 

3. The whole jury. 

4, In Scots law, a prisoner at the bar. Encyc. Am. 
PAN’EL, v.t. To form with panels; as, to panel a 
wainscot. Pennant, 

PAN’EL-ED, pp. ora. Formed with panels. 

PANE’LESS, a. Without panes of glass. Shenstone. 

PAN’EL-LNG, ppr. Forming into parels. 

PANG, n, [D. pynigen, G. peinigen, to torture, from 
pyn, pein, pain ; Sax. pinan, See Pain-] 

Extreme pain; anguish ; agony of body ; partieu- 
larly, a sudden paroxysm of extreine pain, as in 
spasm, or ehildbirth. Js. xxi. 


T saw the h traltor 
Grin in the pangs of death, and bite the ground, Addison. 


PANG, v.t& To torture; to give extreme pain to. 
d Shak, 
PAN/GO-LIN, x. A name applied to two spec.es of 
Manis, a genus of edentate mamatals, the one in- 
habiting Bengal, and the other Central Africa. They 
are reptile-like, and their bodies are covered with 
hard scales or plates, and can be rolled into a spheri- 
cal shape, 
PAN-HEL-LE/NI-UM, 2. [Gr. ravedAnviov.] 
The nationat council or congress of Greece. 
Anderson. 
PAN’IC, n. [Sp. and It. panico; Fr. panique; Gr. 
mavixos ; W. pannu, to cause to sink, to depress or 
hollow, to cause a panic. The primary sense is in- 
transitive, to shrink, or transitive, to cause to shrink ; 
hence the fabled Pan, the frightful deity of the 
woods or shepherds. ] 

A sudden fright; particularly, a sudden fright with- 
out real cause, or terror inspired by a trifling cause 
or misapprehension of danger; as, the troops were 
seized with a panic; they fled in a panic. 

PAN’I€, a. Extreme or sudden ; applied to fright ; as, 
panic fear. 

PAN‘I€, 2. The grain of the panic grass, 

PAN‘I€ GRASS, z. A plant of the genus Panicum, 

PAN'I-CLE, xn, [L. panicula, down upon reeds, cat’s 
tail, allied to L. pannus, cloth; W. pan, nap, down, 
the fulling of cloth ; panu, to cover with nap, to full 
or mill cloth, to beat, to bang. The primary sense 
= = drive, strike, or press ; hence, to full or make 
thick. 

In "Sa , a species of inflorescence, in which the 
flowers or fruits are scattered on peduncles variously 
subdivided, as in oats and some of the grasses. The 
panicle is of various kinds, as the dense or close, the 
spiked, the squeezed, the spreading, the diffused, the 
divaricating. Martyn. 

PAN’I-€LED, a. Furnished with panicles. Eaton. 
PAN/I€-STRUCK, a. Struck with a panic, or sudden 


fear. 
PA-NI€/U-LATE, 
PA-NI€’U-LA-TED, 
stem. 
2. Having the flowers in panicles; as, a paniculate 
inflorescence. Lee. 
PA-NIV/O ROUS, a. [L. panis and voro.] 
Eating bread ; subsisting on bread, 
PAN-NADE’,n. The curvet of a horse. 


PAN/NAGE, x. [from L. panis.] 

The food of swine in the woods; as beach-nuts, 
acorns, é&c., called, also, pawns; also, the money 
taken by agistors for tho mast of the king’s forest. 

Cowel, 
‘PAN’NEL, 2. [W. panel, something plaited or mat- 
ted; L. pannus, cloth.] 

1, A kind of rustic saddle. Tusser. 

2. The stomach of a hawk. Ainsworth, 

For other senses, see Pane.) 7 

PAN-NEL-LA/TION, x, The act of impanneling 
jury. [Vot used.] Wood. 
PANN‘IER, (pan‘yer,)n. [Fr. panier; It. paniera; Sp. 

obey @ pannier, and a granary; from L. panis, 
read, 

A wicker basket; primarily, a bread-basket, but 
used for carrying fruit or other things on a horse, 

1 Addison, 

2. In architecture, the same as corbel, which see, 

Gwi 


a. Having branches variously 


subdivided; as, a paniculate 


[See Panrc.] 
Ainsworth. 


it, 
PAN’NI-KEL, 2. The brain-pan or skull, [Noe in 


use, 
PAN/O-PLIED, (- heey 
PAN/O-PLY, n. [{ 
arms, ] 


. 6 
id,) a, Completely armed. 
Gr. ravordia; ray, all, and oda, 


PAN 


Complete armor or defense, . 


We had need to take the Christian 
armor of G 


imspector can see each of the prisoners at all times, 

without being seen by them. 
PAN-O-RA/MA, n, 

from opuw, to see.] 

1. Literally, a complete or entire view in every di- 
rection. 

2. A picture presenting from a central point a view 
of objects in every direction, represented on the in- 
terior surface of a cylindrical wall or rotunda. It is 
lighted from above, and viewed from a platform in 
the center. 

PAN-O-RAM'I€, a. Pertaining to ory like a panorama, 
or complete view. 
PAN-SOPH’I€-AL, a, [See Pamtoent) 
to have a knowledge of every thing. 
PAN'SO-PHY, n. 
Universal wisdom or knowledge. 


J. Bentham. 
[Gr. may, all, and opapa, view, 


Pretending 
orthington. 
(Gr. ray, all, and costa, wisdom.] 
[Little a} 
Hartlib. 
PAN-STE-RE-O-RA’MA, n. A mode] of a town or 
country in wood, cork, pasteboard, or other sub- 
stance, showing every part in relief. Brande. 
PAN'SY, n. [Fr. pensée, fancy or thought, from pen- 
ser, to think} 
A plant and flower of the genus Viola; the Viola 
tricolur, or garden violet; also called Heart’s-EasE. 
Brande. 
PANT, v. i, [Fr. panteler, probably from the root of 
W. panu,to beat. See Panicie, and qu. Gr. ruew.) 
1. To palpitate; to beat with preternatural vio- 
lence or rapidity, as the heart In terror, or after hard 
labor, or in anxious desire or suspense, 
Yet might her pitoous heart be seen to pant and quake. 
Spenser. 
2, To have the breast heaving, as in short respira- 
tion or wunt of breath. 


Pluto pants for broath from out hts cell. Dryden. 
3. To play with intermission or declining strength. 
The whispering breeze 
Pants on the leaves and dies upoa the trees, 
4. To long; to desire ardently. 


Who pante for glery finds but short repose. Pope. 
As henhaey panteth after the cana thy Bo panteth jy aout 
after thee, O God. — Ps. xiii. 

PANT, x. Palpitation of the heart. Shak, 

PAN’TA-GRAPH, n. See PaxtooraPn. 

PAN-TA-LETS’, x. pl. Loose drawers, resembling pan- 
taloons, worn by females and children. 

PAN-TA-LOON’, 2. (Fr. pantalon. Qu. W. pannu, 
3 a whey or panu, to cover, and Fr. talon, the 

eel. 

1. A garment for males, in which breeches and 
stockings are in a picce. [ Obs.] : 

2. In the plural, pantaloons, a species of close, long 
trowsers. 

3. A ridiculous character in the Italian comedy, 
pantalone, and a buffvon in pantomimes; xo called 
from his cJose dress. Addison, 

PAN-TA-MORPH'IE, a. [Gr. was, rayra, and popgn.] 

Taking all forms, 

PAN-TECH'NLE€ON, x. [may and reyvy.] A place 
where every species of workmanship is collected 
and exposed for sale. Brande. 

PANT’ER, nz. One that pants. 

PANT’ER, x. [Ir. painter, a snare.] 

A net. Chaucer, 
PANT’ESS,n. [from pant.] The difficulty of breath- 
ing in a hawk. Ainsworth. 
PAN’/THE-ISM, n. [Gr. may, all, and Qos, God, 

whence theism. 

The doctrine that the universe is God, or the sys- 
tem of theology in which it is maintained that the 
universe is the supreme God. Encyc. Asiat. Res. 

PAN/THE-IST, n. Qne that believes the universe to 
be God; a name given to the followers of Spinusa. 

The carliest Grecian pantheist of whom we read is Orpheus, 


Encyc. 
PAN-THE-IST’I€, Pertaining to pantheism ; 
PAN-THE-IST/I€-AL, confounding God with the 
universe. Enfield. Waterland, 

2. In sculpture, a term applied to statues and fig- 
ures which bear the symbols uf several deities to- 
gether. _ Brande, 

Pate nm [Gr mas, mav, all, and Ozos, 
xod, 

A temple or magnificent edifice at Rome, dedi- 
cated to all the gods. It is now converted into a 
church. .It was built or embellished by Agrippa, 
son-in-law to Augustus, is of a round or cylindrical 
form, with a spherical dome, and 144 feet in diam- 
eter, Brende, 

In the classics, pronounced pan'the-on. ® 

PAN/THER, n. [L., from Gr. ravOnp. Qu. Onp, a 
wild beast.] ft 

A fierce, carnivorous quadruped and digitigrade 
mammal, ths Felis Pardus, of the size of a large 
dog, with short hair, of a yellow color, diversified 
with roundish, black spots, This anunal will climb 
trees in pursuit of small animals, It is a native of 


Pope. 


a, 


ee a panoply, te put on rh 
PAN-OP/TI-€ON, n. A prison se constructed that the 


PA'PAL, 


PAP : 


Africa. The name is also applied to other species of 
the genus, as the cougar. 

PAN/TILE, rn. [qu. W. pantu, to dimple, to sink in, 
to become hollow ; pax, a buwl, 3 pan; or Fr. pente, 
a bending. 

A tile with a curved or hollow surface. 
pentile, 

PANT'ING, ppr. or a, [See Pant.] Palpitating ; 
breathing with a rapid succession of inspirations and 
expirations ; longing. 

PANT'ING, n. Palpitation; rapid breathing ; longing. 

PANT’ING-LY, ado. With palpitation or rapid 
breathing. * 

RANT! LER, n. [Fr. panetier, from pain, L. panis, 
bread, 

ie officer in a great family who has charge of the 
bread. Shak, 

PAN-TO-€HRO-NOM/E-TER, n. [Gr. rav, xpovos, 
and perooy.] 

An instrument which combines te properties of 
the compass, sun-dial, and the universal time-dial, 
and used for all three of them. Brande, 

PAN-TO’FLE, (pan-too’fl,) n. [Fr. pantoufle; It. pan- 
tofola,a slipper; Sp. pantufle ; Sw. toffla, toffel, a slip- 
per or sandal; Dan. téfel; Russ. tufel.] 

A slipper for the foot 

PAN/TO-GRAPH, n. [Gr. rayra, all, and ypagn, de- 
scription.] 

An instrument for copying, reducing, or enlarging 
maps, plans, and figures. P. Cyc. 
PAN-TO-GRAPH'T€, a. Pertaining to a panto- 
PAN-TO-GRAPH'I€-AL, graph; performed by a 

pantograph. 

PAN-TOG’RA-PHY, n. 

of an entire thing, 

PAN-TO-LOG’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to pantology. 

PAN-TOL/O-GIST, n. One writing on or conversant 

with pantology. 

PAN-TOL/O-GY, n. 


But qu. 


General description; view 


[Gr. ras and Aoyos.] 
A work of universal information; a systematic 
view of all branches of human knowledge. 
PAN-TOM’E-TER, n. [Gr. ravra, all, and perpsw, 
to measure. ] | 
An instrument for measuring all sorts of elevations, 
[Wot used,] Bailey. 
PAN-TOM/E-TRY,n. Universal measurement. [Wot 
used. | 
PAN’TO-MIME, 2. [L. pantomimus; Gr. mavroptyos} 
mas, way, all, and pipos, a mimic. 


angles, and distances, 


1, One that imitates all sorts of actions and char; 
acters without speaking; one that expresses hi 
meaning by mute action. The pantomimes of an 
tiquity used to express in gestures and action what 
eyer the chorus sung, changing their countenance 
and behavior as the subject of the song ante 


4} 


2. A scene or representation in dumb show. 

3. A species of musical entertaimment connected 
with dumb show. Busby. 
PAN’TO-MIME, a. Representing only in mute action. 


Smith. 
PAN-TO-MIM’‘T€, a. Pertaining to the panto- 
PAN-TO-MIM/1€-AL, mime ; representing char- 
acters and actions by dumb show. 
PAN-TO-MIM‘I€-AL-LY, ado. In the manner of pan- 
tomime. 
PAN'TO-MIM-IST, 2. One whoacts in pantomime. 
PAN’TON, n. (Qu. L. pando, to 
PAN'TON-SHOE, (-shoo,) { open.] 
A horseshoe contrived to recover x narrow and 
hoof-bound heel. Far. Dict. 
PAN-TOPH'A-GIST, 2. An animal or person that 
eats every thing. 
PAN’TRY, n. [Fr. panctiére,a shepherd’s scrip; L. 
wanarium, from paxis, bread. 
An apartment or closet in which provisions are 


Kept. 
PAN’UR-GY,n. [Gr. ravoupyta; ray, all, and epyor, 


wort 

Skill in all kinds of work or business; craft. 
Bailey. 

PAP, 2. [L. papilla.] 


A nipple of the breast; a teat. Dryden. 
P, xn {Low L. papa; It. pappa; D. pap; Pers. bob, 


‘vod. 

1. A soft food for infants, made with bread boiled 
or softened with water. Boyle. 
2. The pulp of fruit. Ainsworth, 
PAP, v.t. To teed with pap. 

PA-PA’,n. [L. and Fr. papa; D. and G, id.; Gr. rare 

mas; lt. and Sp. papa, the pope; a word used by the 

ancient Scythians, as also in the Syriac and Chal 

daic. ; 

ee a word with us used by children. Swift. 

PA/PA-CY, n [I'r. papauté ;- It. papato; from papa, 

the pope. 

1. The office and dignity of the pope or pontiff of 

Rome; hence, the popes, taken collectively. 
Bacon 

2, Papal authority or jurisdiction; popedom. 
Milne, 


a. {Fr., from pape, the pope.] 
1, Belonging to the pope or pontiff of Rome; pop- 
ish ; as, papal authority ; the papal chair, 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD, —NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


che | 


PA'PA-LIN, n. 


PAP 


_S indulgence ; a papal edict. 
3. Annexed to the bishopric of Rome. 
A papist. [JVot used.) Herbert. 
Ome who favors papal power or doc- 


PA’PAL-IST, nr. 
Bazter. 


trines. 

PA'PAL-IZE, v. t. To make papal. 
PA’/PAL-IZE, v. i. To conform to popery. Cowper. 
PA'/PAL-LY, adv. Ina papal manner ; popishly. 
PA-PAV-ER-A’CEOUS, a. Belonging to the poppy. 
PA-PAV‘ER-OUS, a. [L. papavereus, from papaver, a 
poppy. 

Red nbting the poppy; of the nature or qualities 
of poppies. Brown. 
PA-PAW’, 2. [Fr. nepeyer, | 

1. A tree and its fruit. The Carica papaya grows, 
in warn climates, to the height of eighteen or twenty 
feet, with a soft, herbaceous stem, naked nearly to 
the top, where the leaves issue, on every side, on 
long footstalks. Between the leaves grow the flow- 
er and the fruit, which is of the size of a melon. 
The juice is acrid and milky, but the fruit, when 
boiled, is eaten with meat, like other vegetables. 

Encyc. P, Cyc. 
2. The papaw of North America belongs to the ge- 
> nus Anona or custard apple. 
PAPE, x. The pope. [ Obsolete.] 
PA'PER>.n. (Fr. papier ; It. papiro: Port. and Sp. pa- 
~ pel; D. and G. papier; W. papyr; Gr. marry ¢j Le 
papyrus, the name of an Egyptian plant, from which 
was made a kind of paper. This word is said to be 
formed from raw, to feed, and rvo, fire, froin the use 
of the plant as fuel. Elmes. Qu.] 

1, A substance formed into thin sheets, on which 
letters and figures are written or printed. Paper is 
made of different materials ; but among us it is usu- 
ally made of linen or cotton rags. A fine paper is 
made of silk, particularly for bank notes, which re- 
quire to be very thin. 

2. A piece of paper. Locke 

3. A single sheet printed or written ; as, a daily 
paper; a weekly paper ; a pericdical paper; referring 
to essays, journals, newspapers, &c. 

4, Any written instrument, whether note, receipt, 
bill, invoice, bond, memorial, deed, and the like. 
The papers lie on the speaker’s table. 


They brought a paper to me to be signed. 


+ 


Dryden. 


5. A promissory note or notes, or a bill of exchange ; 
as, negotiable paper. Kent. 

6. Hangings printed or stamped ; paper for cover- 
ing the walls of rooms. ’ 

RA/PER, a. Made of paper; consisting of paper. 

2. Thin; slight; as, a paper wall. Burnet. 

PA’PER, v.t. To cover with paper; to furnish with 
paper-hangings ; as, to paper a room or a house. 

2. To register. [Not used.] Shak. 

3._To fold or inclose in paper. 

PA'PER-€RED/IT, n. Evidences of debt ; promisso- 
Ty notes, é&c., passing current in commercial transac- 
tions. 

2. Notes or bills emitted by public authority, prom- 
ising the payment of money. The revolution in 
North America was carried on by means of paper- 
credit. 

PA/PER-ED, pp. or a. Covered with paper. 

PA’/PER-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. Having a face as white 

Shak. 


as paper, 
PA'PER-HANG/INGS, n. pl. Paper ornamented with 
colored figures, pasted against the walls of apart- 
ments, &c. The term hangings was originally ap- 
plied to the woven or embroidered tapestry with 
which the walls of elegant rooms were Sy 3 
. Cyc. 
PA'PER-KITE, x. A light frame covered with ainsi 
for fiving in the air like a kite. Warton, 
PA'PER-MAK/ER, n. One that manufactures papeft 
PA'/PER-MAK'ING, nr. The art or business of manu. 
facturing paper. 
PA'PER-MILL, xn. A mill in which paper is manufac- 


tured. 

PA’PER-MON’EY, (-mun/ne,) x. Notes or bills issued 
by authority, and promising the payment of money, 
circulated as the representative of coin. We apply 
the word usually to notes or bills issued by a State, 
or by an authorized banking corporation. 

PA'/PER-STAIN’/ER, n. One that stains, colors, or 
stamps paper for hangings. 

PA-PES‘CENT, a. [from pap.] Containing pap ; hav- 
ing the qualities of pap. Arbuthnot, 

PA'PESS, 2. A female pope. Hall. 

PAPETERIE, (pap’tree,) x. [Fr.] An ornamented 
pers = box containing paper and other materials for 
writing. 

2A'PHI-AN, a. Pertaining to the rites of Venus. 

PAP'IER-MA!' CHE, (pap'ya-mi'sha,) n. [Fr.] A 
hid substance made of a pulp from rags or paper 
mixel with size or glue, and cast in a mold. It is 
used br large tea-boards, trays, and various orna- 

mental vorks, Encye. of Dom. Econ, 
PA-PIL'L4 n, [L.] A small pap or nipple. 
2. Papilla pl., are minute, projecting filaments, be- 
| ing the ternination of nerves, as on the tongue, 
tkin, &c. 


Pe 
2. Proceeding from the pope ; as, a papal license or | PA-PIL/IO, (pa-pil'yo,) 2. 


‘PAP/U-LOUS, a. 


PAR 


{L.] A butterfly. Tn zo- 
olugy, a genus of insects of numerous species. These 
insects are produced from the caterpillar. ‘The chrys- 
alis is the tomb of the caterpillar and the cradle of 
the butterfly. Barbot. © 

PA-PIL-IO-NA’/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. Resembling the 
butterfly ; a term in botany, used to descrihe the cor- 
ols of plants which have the shape of a butterfly, 
such as that of the pea, The papilionaceous plants 
are of the Jeguminous kind. Encyc. Quincy. 

The papilionaceous corol is usually four-petaled, 
having an upper spreading petal, called the banner, 
two side petals called wings, and a lower petal called 
the keel, ' Martyn. 

PAP’IL-LA-RY, } a. Pertaining to or resembling the 

PAP’‘IL-LOUS, nipple or the papille ; covered 
with pupille. Derham. 

PAP/IL-LATE, ».% To grow intoa nipple. Fleming. 

PAP/IL-LOSE, a. Nipply; covered with fleshy dots 
or points; verrucose ; warty ; as, a papillose leaf. 

Martyn. 

2. Covered with soft tubercles, as the Ice-plant. 

Smith. 

PAP/IL-LOTE, n. [Fr.] The name of small pieces 
of paper on which ladies roll up their hair. 

Pa’/PISM,n. [from Fr. pape, pope.] 


Popery. Bedell. 
PA/PIST, n. |Fr. paplste; It. papista; from Fr. pape, 
+ pope. 


A Roman Catholic ; one that adheres to the church 
of Rome and the authority of the pope. Clarendon. 
PA-PIST'I€, a. Popish; pertaining to. popery ; 
PA-PIST’/I€-AL, adherent to the church of Rome 
and its doctrines and ceremonies, Whitgifte. 
PA’PIST-RY, n. Popery; the doctrines and ceremo- 


nies of the church of Rome. Ascham. Whitgifte. 
PA’PIZ-ED, (-pizd,) a. Conformed to popery. 
Fuller. 


PAP-POOSE’, n. Among the native Indians of New 
England, a babe or young child. 

PAP’POUS; a. [from L. pappus; Gr. ratroc.] 

Downy ; furnished with a puppus, as the seeds of 
certain plants, such as thistles, dandelions, &c. 

Ray. 

PAP’PUS, n. [L., from Gr. rarmos, an old man or 
pina 3 hence, a substance resembling gray 

airs. 

The hairy, feathery, or membranous calyx of the 
individual florets, in certain compound flowers be- 
longing to the Linnzan class Syngenesia. 

PAP’PY,a. [from pap.] Like pap; soft; succulent. 

Burnet. 

PAP/U-L&, zn. pl. [L.] Pimples; a sort of eruption 
on the skin, consisting of small, acuminated eleva- 
tions of the cuticle, not containing a fluid, nor tend- 
ing to suppuration ; commonly terminating in scurf, 

PAP’U-LOSE, a. Covered with papule ; as, a papu- 
lose leaf, Martyn. 

Full of pimples. 

PAP-Y-RA’CEOUS, a. Belonging to the papyrus or 

PA-PYR/E-AN, papyri. 

PA-PY/RUS, n. [L.] An Egyptian plant, a kind of 
reed, of which the ancients made a material for writ- 
ing 

2. Papyri, pl. ; a manuscript written on membranes 
of the papyrus, Gliddon, 

PAR, xn, [L. par, equal; W. par, that is upon or con- 
tignous, that is in continuity, a state of readiness or 
preparedness, a pair, a fellow, Eng. peer. The word 
seems to he furmed on the root of L. paro, and the 
Shemitic N23, and the primary. sense, to extend or 


rie 

1, State of equality; equal value; equivalence 
without discount or premium. Bills of exchange 
are at par, above par, or below par. Bills are at 
par when they are sold at their nominal a:mount 
for coin or its equivalent. 

2. Equality in condition, 

PA-RA', xn. In Turkish money, the fortieth part of a 
piaster, or about one fourth of acent. McCulloch, 
PAR‘A-BLE, a. [L. parobilis.] 
Easily procured. ([JVot used. - Brown. 
PAR/A-BLE, x. [Fr. parabole, from L. parabola; Gr. 
rapafedny, from mapufaddw, to throw forward or 
against, to compare ; tapa, to or against, and Buhdrw, 
to throw ; as in confero, collatum, to set together, or 
one thing with another.] 

A fable or allegorical relation or representation of 
something real in life or nature, from which a moral 
is drawn for instruction ; such as the parable of the 
trees choosing a king, Judyes ix. ; the parable of the 


poor man and his lamb, 2 Sam. xii.; the parable of | _ 


the ten virgins, Matt. xxv. 
PAR/A-BLE, v. t. To represent by fiction or fable. 


Milton. 
PAR/A-BLED, pp. Represented by fable. 
PA-RAB/O-LA,n. [L. See Parasie.] A conic sec- 
tion arising from cutting a cone by a plane parallel 


| PA-RADE’, . i 


PAR 


2. [from parabola.] Having the form of a parabola ; 
as, a parabulic curve. heyne. 
3. Generated by the revolution of a parabola ; as, a. 
parabolic conoid. 
PAR-A-BOL/I€-AL-LY, adv. 


By way of parakle. 
i Brown. 
2. Yn the form of a parabola. a 
PAR-A-BOL/I-FORM, a. Resembling a parabola in 


form. 

PA-RAB/O-LISM, n. [from paradola.] In algebra, 
the division of the terms of an equation_by a Known 
quantity that i# involved<or multiplied in the first 
term. pe used.]} Dict. 

PA-RAB/O-LOID, n. [Gr. mapafodAn and ecdog, 
form. ] 

1. The solid generated by the rotation of a parab- 
ola about its axis; a parabolic conoid. Brande. ° 

2. The terin paraboloid has sometimes been applied 
to the parabolas of the higher orders. Hutton. 

PAR-A-CEL'SIAN, nr. A physician who follows the 
practice of Paracelsus, a Swiss physician of celebrity, 
who lived at the close of the fifteenth century. 

Ferxand. 

PAR-A-CEL/SIAN, (-shan,) a. Denoting the medical 
practice of Paracelsus. Hakewill. 

PAR-A-CEN-TE/SIS, n. ([Gr. rapaxevrnots; mapa, 
through, and xevrew, to pierce. ] 

In surgery, the perforation of a cavity of the body 
either with a trocar, lancet, or other suitable instru- 
ment, for the evacuation of any effused fluid. 


Encye. 
PAR-A-CEN’TRIE, { a ([Gr. rapa, beyond: anil 
PAR-A-CEN’TRI€-AL, kevTpov, center, ] 
Deviating from circularity. heyne. 
Paracentric motion ; the space by which a revolving 
planet approaches nearer to, and recedes further from, 
the sun, or center of attraction. Hutton. 
PA-RACH’RO-NISM, nx. ([Gr. mapa, beyond, and 
Xpovos, time.] 
An error in chronology ; the mistake of making 
the date of an event later than it was in reality. 


Encyc. 
PAR/A-€HROSE, a. [Gr. rapaypwois.] 

In mineralogy, changing color, by exposure to the 
weather. Afohs. 
PAR/A-GHUTE, (par’a-shute,) n. [Gr. rapa, against, 

and Fr. chute, a fall.} 
In aérostation, an instrument in the form of an 
umbrella, to prevent the rapidity of descent. 
PAR’A-CLETH, a. [Gr. tapuxdnros, from rapaxadep ; 
mapa, to, and, A ™, to éall. 
Properly, an advucate ; one called to aid or sup 
port ; hence, the consoler, comforter, or intercessor, 


aterm applied to the Holy Spirit. Pearson. Bale. 
PAR’A-€LOSE, n. A screen separating a chapel from 
the body of a church, Hook, 


PAR-A-€ROS/TIE, xn. A poetical composition ir 
which the first verse contains, in order, all the Jet- 
ters which commence the remaining verses of the 
poem. Brande. 

PAR-A-CY-AN'O-GEN, nm. [Gr. rapa and cyanogen J 

A brownish-black insoluble substance, which re- 
mains after the decomposition of the cyanid of mer- 
cury by heat. It is apparently isomoric with cyan- 
ogen. - B, Silliman, Jr. 

PA-RADE!,n. [Fr. parade, parade, and a parrying; 
It. parata; Sp. purada, a stop, or stopping, halt, end 
of a course, a fold for cattle, a relay of horses, a 
dam or bank, a stake, bet or wager, a parade. 
This is from the root of L. paro, Sp. parar, to pre- 

are. 
» 1. In military affairs, the place where troops as- 
seinble for exercise, mounting guard. or other pur- 


pose, Brande, 
2, Show ; ostentation ; display. 
Be rich, but of your wealth make no parade, Swift 
3. Pompous procession. 
The rites porformed, the parson paid, 
In state returned the grand parade, Swift. 
4. Military order; array ; as, warlike parade, 
Milton. 
5. State of preparation or defense. Locke. 


6. The action of parrying a thrust. [Fr.] Encye. 
PA-RADE’, v.t. To assemble and array or marsha 
“in military ordér, The general gave orders to parade 
the troops. The troops were paraded at the usual 
hour. 
2, To exhibit in a showy or ostentatious marner, 
To assemble and be marshaled in 
military order. 
2. To go about in military procession. 
3. To walk about for show, 
PA-RAD/ED, pp. Assembled and arrayed. 
PAR/A-DIGM, (par’a-dim,)n. [Gr.rapadetypa; mapa 
and der) pt, example, from detxvupt, to show.) 
An example; a model. In grammar, an example 
of a verb cunjugated in the several modes, tenses, 


Scott. | 


to one of its sides, Barlow. and persons. f 
PA-RAB/O-LE, 2. [See Panastx.] In oratory, simili- | PAR-A-DIG-MAT'I€, a, Exemplary. [Little 
tude ; comparison. Encyc. | PAR-A-DIG-MAT'I€-AL, used.] ‘ore. 


PAR-A-BOL'I€, 
PAR-A-BOL/I€-AL, § allegorical representation ; 
as, parabolical instruction or description. Brown. | 


) a Expressed by parable or; PAR-A-DIG-MAT’I€, n. In church history, a writer 


of the memoirs of religious persons, by way of ex- 
amples of Christian excellence. 
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PAR-A-DIG'MA:TIZE, v. t. To set furth ax a model, 
orexample, [Little ased.) Hammond. 
PA-RAD/ING, ppr. Assembling and arraying in due 

ord +r; makiug an ostentatious show, 
PA-RAD'ING, x. The act of making a parade. 
PAR/A-DISE,n. [Gr. mapadeto s.] 
1, The garden of Eden, in which Adam and Eve 
were placed immediately after their creation. 
Milton. 


a 
2. A place of bliss ; a region of supreme felicity or | PAR-AL-LA€/TI€-AL, 


delight. 
The earth 
’ Shall all be paradise. Milton, 
3. Heaven, the blissful seat of sanctified souls after 
death. 
Thia day shalt thou be with me In paradise. — Luke xxiii, 


4. Primarily, In Persia, a pleasure-garden, with 

rks and other appendages. Mitford, 

BAR-A-DIS’E-A, rn, A genus of passerine birds, 
called, in English, birds of paradise, natives of the 
isles in the Eaxt Indies, and of New Guinea. P. Cye. 

PAR-A-DI-S!/AC-AL, a, Pertaining to Eden or para- 
dise, or to a place of felicity. 

2, Suiting paradise ; like paradise. 

PAR-A-DIS’/E-AN, PAR-A-DI-SA’/I€, PAR-A-DIS’I€, 
and PAR-A-DIS’I-AL, nre not used. 

PAR’A-DOX, n. [Fr. paradoze; It. paradosso; Gr. 
wip dotta: Tapa, beyond, and dofa, opinion; doxew, 
to think or suppoze.] 

A tenet or proposition contrary to received opinion, 
or seemingly absurd, yet true in fact. 
A gloss there Is to color that paradoz, and make it appear In 
show not to be altogether unreasonable, Hooker. 
PAR-A-DOX’I€-AL, a. Having the nature of a par- 
ox. Brown. Norris. 
2. Inclined to tenets or notions contrary to received 
opinions ; applied to persons, 

PAR-A-DOX’I€-AL-LY, adv. In a paradoxical man- 
Ner, or in a manner seemingly absurd. Collier. 

PAR-A-DOX’I€-AL-NESS, x. State of being para- 
doxical. 

PAR-A-DOX-OL/0-GY, n. [paradox and Gr. Aoyos, 


discourse. ] 
The use of paradoxes, [Wot used.] 
dpopn.] 


PAR’/A-DROME, zn. [Gr. ra 

A gallery or passage withoat any covering over- 
head. Ash, 

PAR/AF-FINE, x. [L. parum, little, and afinis, akin.] 

A substance contained in the products of the dis- 
tillation of the tarof beech-wond ; a tasteless, inodo- 
Yous, fatty matter, fusible at 112°, and resisting the 
‘action of acids and alkalies, It is so named from its 
little affinity for other substances, Brande. 

PAR’A-GO-GE, n. [Gr. tapaywyn, a drawing out; 
mwape and «2).] 

The addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a 
word ; a3 dicier for dict. This is called a figure in 
grammar. Encyc. 

PAR-A-GOG‘TE, ; a, Pertaining to a pnragoge ; 
PAR-A-GOG'I€-AL, lengthening a word by the 
addition of a lettor or syllable. Parkhurst. Milton. 
PAR’A-GON, 2. [Fr. parangon, comparison, a pattern ; 

It. paragone, from paraggio, comparison; Sp. para- 
gon, model; from L. par, equal. 

A model or pattern; a model by way of distinc- 
tion, implying superior excellence or perfection ; as, 
®B paragon of beauty or eloquence. 

2. A companion; a felloty. [ Obs. 

3. Emulation ; a match for trial. { 

PAR/A-GON, vt. [Sp. paragonar; It, 
compare, to equal; Fr. parangonner.] 

1. To compare ; to parallel. 

The picture of Pamela, in little form, he wore Jn a tablet, pur 


Brown. 


Spenser. 
bs.] Spenser. 
paragonare, to 


wing to jm the litt ith Artesia’s length. [Li 
Fo met} parago: lo one wi ‘a Sag ae 
2. To equal. [Little used. Shak. 


PAR’A-GON,». i. To pretend comparison or equality. 


Little used. Scott. 
PAR’A-GRAM, n. [Gr. rapaypaupa.} 

A play upon words, or 3 pun. Addison, 

PAR-A-GRAM’/MA-TIST, x. A punster. Addison, 


PAR’A-GRAPH, nz. [It. paragrafo; Fr. paragraphe; 
Gr. maprypapn, a marginal note; rapaypavw, to 
write near or beyond the text; rapa, beyond, and 
ypap-, to write.] 

A distinct part of a discourse or writing; any 
portion or section of a writing or chapter which re- 
Jates to a particular point, whether consisting of one 
sentence or many sentences. A parngraph is some- 
times marked thus, 1. But more generally, a para- 
graph is distinguished only by a break in the compo- 
sition or lines. 

PAR’A-GRAPH, v. t. To form or write paragraphs. 

PAR’A-GRAPH-ED, (par’a-graft,) pp. Formed or 
written in paragraphs. 7 ‘ 

PAR-A-GRAPH'IE, a. Consisting of paragraphs 

PAR-A-GRAPH'I€-AL,} or short divisions with 


brenks. 
PAR-A-GRAPH'I€-AL-LY, adv. B para; hs 5 
with distinct breaks or divisions, 7! tN 
PAR-A-LETP’SIS,} n. [Gr. manndebis, omission ; 
PAR-A-LIP’SIS, mapa, beyond or by, and Acirw, 
pfo leave.] : 


PAR-A-LI-POM’E-NA, n. pl. 


PAR 


In rhetoric, a pretended or apparent omission ; a PA-RAL/O-GY, 


figure by which a speaker pretends to pass by what 

at the same time he really mentions. Encyc. 

(Gr. wapadcitw, to 
omit ; maga, beyond, and Azime, to leave.) 

Things omitted ; a supplement containing things 
omitted in the preceding work. The books of Chron- 
icles are so called, Brande. 

PAR-AL-LA€’TIE€, Per- 


[See Panarraz. 
ofa 


taining to the paral 


heavenly body. ’ es 

PAR/AL-LAX, zn. [Gr. rapa\\atts, from rapaddacow, 
to vary, to decline or wander, apa, beyond, and 
ad\accw, to change.]} 

In astronomy, the change of place in a heavenly 
body in consequence of being viewed from different 

ints. 

Pineal parallaz; the difference between the place 
of a celestial body, as seen from the surface, and 
from the center of the earth, at the same instant. 

Annual parallax; the change of place in a heavenly 
body, in consequence of being viewed at opposite 
extremities of the earth’s orbit. Olmsted. 

P. R/AL-LEL, a. [Gr. taoadAndng: rapa, ugainst or 
opposite, and a\Andw , one the other.] 

1. Iu geometry, a term applied to lines or surfaces 
extended in the same direction, and % all parts 
equally distant. One surface or line is gerall+) to 
another, when the surfaces or lines are at an equal 
distance throughout the whule length. 

2. Having the same direction or tendency; run- 
ning in accordance with something. 

When honor runs paralle? with the laws of God and our coun- 

try, It cam not be too much cherished, OTe. 

3. Continuing a resemblance through many partic- 
ulars; like; similar; equal in all essential parts ; 
as, a parallel case ; a parallel passage in the evangel- 
ists. 2 Watts, 

PAR’/AL-LEL, 2. A line which, throughout its whole 
extent, is equidistant from ajother line ;.as, parallels 
of latitude. 

Who made the spidor parallels design, 
Sure as De Moivro, without rule or lino? 
2. A line on the globe making the latitude. 
3. Direction conformable to that of another line. 
Garth. 

4. Conformity continued through many particulars 

or in all essential points ; resemblance ; likeness. 
*Twixt earthly females and the moon 
All parallele exactly run, Swift. 

5. Comparison made; as, to draw a yaralicl be- 
tween two characters. Addison. 

6, Any thing equal to or resembling another in all 
essential! particulars. 

None bat thyeelf can be thy paraliel. Pope. 

PAR‘/AL-LEL, v. t To place so as to keep the same 
direction, and at an equal distance from something 


Pope. 


else, 70D Te 
2. To level ; to equal. Fell. Shak. 
3. To correspond to. Burnet. 


4. To be equal to; to resemble in cll essential 


points, Drydcn. 

5. To compare. Locke, 
PAR/AL-LEL-A-BLE, a. That may be equaled. 

Not much used. Hall. 


PAR/AL-LEL-ED, pp. Leveled ; equaled ; compared. 
PAR/AL-LEL-ISM, 2. State of being parallel. More. 
2. Resemblance ; equality of state ; comparison. 
PAR’/AL-LEL-LY, adv. Ina parallel manner; with 
arallelism. Scott. 
PAR-AL-LEL/O-GRAM, n. [Gr. rapadAndos and 


geometry, a right-lined quadrilateral figure, 
whose opposite sides are parallel, and consequently 
equal, Barlow. 

2. In common use, this word is applied to quadrilat- 
eral figures of more length than breadth, and this is its 
sense in the passage cited by Johnson from Brown. 

Parallelogram of forces; a phrase denoting the 
composition of forces, or the finding of a single force 
which shall be eqnivalent totwo or more given forces 
when acting in given directions. TTebert, 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM'I€, a, Having the prop- 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-GRAM/I€-AL,§ erties of a paral- 
lelogram. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PI/PED, n. [parallel and Gr. em, 
on, and red +r, a plain.) : 

In geometry, a regular solid comprehended under 
six parallelograms, the opposite ones of which are 
similar, parallel, and equal to each other; or itis a 
prism whose base isa parallelogram, It is always 
triple to a pyramid of the same base and hight. Or 
a parallelopiped is a solid figure bounded by six faces, 
parallel to each other, two and two, Barlow, P. Cyc. 

PAR-AL-LEL-O-PIP’/ED-ON, n. A_parallelopiped, 
which see, , Hutton. 
PA-RAL/O-GISM, 2. [Gr. raoadoytopos 5 ripa, be- 

yond, and )oyiopos, reasoning; Aoyos, discourse, 
reason.] 

In logic, a reasoning which is false in point of 
form ; i.e., in which a conclusion is drawn from 

remises which do not logically warrant it. Brande. 

PA-RAL/O-GIZE, v. i. To reason falsely. Ash. 


nS eet SS 


PAR 


mn. False reasoning. [Supra.] Brown,! 
PA-RAL/Y-SIS, 2. [Gr. rupadvets, from rapado td 
loosen, dissolve, or weaken 3 waoa and Arw.] 

An abolition of function, whether of ijnterect;) 
special sensation, voluntary motion common sensa- 

x rca ek veo motion. 
PAR-A-LYT'IC. AL, { a. Affected with pulsy. 

2. Inclined or tending to palsy. 

PAR-~A-LYT'I€, x. A porson affected with palsy. Hall. 
PAR’A-LYZE, v. t. [Gr. rapadvw, tapadvats.] 

To affect with palsy. 

PAR/A-LYZ-ED, pp. or a. Affected with palsy, 

PAR'A-LYZ-ING, ppr. or ca. Palsying; destroying 
function. 

PA-RAM’E-TER, 2. [from Gr. rapaperpe’-.] 

1. In conic sections, a third proportional to any di- 
ameter and its conjugate. In the parabolu,a third 
proportional to any abscissa and its ordinate. The 
parameter is sometimes called the Ictus rectum. 

2. In a general scuse, in geometry, a conetant quan- 
tity which enters into tue equation of a curve. 


Ta 
FAR/A-MOTNT,a, (Norm. peramont ; per and mount, 
umor ur monter, to ascend. 

1. Superior t all othera; possessing the highest 
titlo or jurisdiction; as, lord paramount, the chief 
ord of the fg0, er of lands, tenements, and heredit- 
aments, In England, the king is lord paramount, of 
whom all tho Jand ia the kingdom is supposed to be 
held. But in some cases tho lord of several manors 
is called the lord paramount. * Blackstone, 

2. Eminent ; of the highest order. Bacon. 

3. Superior to all cthcra; as, private interest is 
usually paremount to all othcr considerations, 

PAR/A-MOUNT, x. The chief; tho highest in rank 
or order. Milton. 
PAR/A-MOUR, 2. [Fr. par, L. per, and amour ; Norm. 

paraimer, to love affectionately.) 

1. A lover; a wooer. Jilton, 

2, A mistress. Shak. 

PAR-A-NAPH’THA-LINE, (-lin,) 2. [Gt rapa and 
paphiraline | 

A substattce closely resembling naphthaline, and 
apparently a mixture of parafiine and napbthaline. 

PA-RAN/THINE,. [Sce Scapouite.] (Brande. 
PAR‘/A-NYMPH, x. [Gr. mapa, by, and voppn, a 
bride or spousc.] 

1. A brideman; one who leads the bride to her 
marriage. Milton, 

2, One who countenances and supports another, 


Tay 
PAR’A-PEGM, (par'a-pem,). [Gr. raparny p 2. 

A brazen table fixed toa pillar, on which Jawa 
and proclamaticns were anciently engraved ; also, a 
table sct in a public place, containing an account of 
tho rising and sctting of the stars, eclipert, bern 

it 


ics Se 
PAR/A-PLT, x. (Fr. &p. parapeto; It. parapetto; 
para, for, and petto, breast, L. pectus. 

In fortification, literally, a Wall or rampart to the 
breast, or breast high ; but in practice, a wall, ram- 
part, or elevation of earth for covering soldiers from 
an enemy’s shot. 

2. In common language, a breast-wall, raised on the 
edge of a bridge, quay, ke., to prevent people from 
falling over. Brande, 

PAR/APH, (par’af,) n. [Gr. rapa and azrw, to touch.] 
The figure or flourish made by a pen under one’s 
signature, formerly used to provide against forgery. 
PAR-A-PHER'NAL, a. Pertaining to or consisting in 
parapherna ; as, paraphernal property. Kent. 
PAR-A-PHER-NA'LI-A,} n. pl. [Gr. wapudepvay 
eee mapa, beyond, and gspyn, 
ower. 

1. The articles which a wife brings with her at 
her marriage, or which she possesses beyond her 
dower or jointure, and which remain at her disposal 
after her husband’s death. Such are her apparel 
and her ornaments, over which the executors have 
no control, unless when the assets are insufficient to 
Ls Mle debts. Blackstone. 

ence, 

2, Appendages ; ornaments; trappings. 

PAR-A-PHI-MO’SIS, n. [Gr. rapagipwsts. 

A disease when the prepuce can not 
over the glans. 

PAR-A-PHO'NI-A, 2. [Gr. rapa and ¢gavn-] 

An alteration of voice. 

PAR/A-PHRASE, n. ([Gr. wapagpacts; mapa, Be- 
yond, and ¢;ast¢, phrase.] 

An explunation of some text or passage in a hook, 
in a more clear and ample manner than is expressed 
in the words of the author. Such as the paraphrase 
of the New Testament by Erasmus. 

In paraphrase, or translation with latitude, the author’s words 

are not 60 strictly followed as his sense. Dryden, 
PAR/A-PHRASE, v. t To explain, interpret, or 
translate with latitude 3; to unfold the sense of an 
author with more clearness and particularity than it 
is expressed in his own words. 
srnalea 


drawn 


PAR’/A-PHRASE »v.i, To interpret or explain 
to make a paraphrase. Felton, 
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PAR 
PAR/A-PHRAS-ED, pp. Aiply explained or trans- 


Jat 
PAR’A-PHRAS-ING, ppr. Explaining or translating 
amply and freely. : 
PAR'A-PHRAST, xn. [Gr. rap ie : 
One that paraphrases ; one that explains or trans- 
lates in words more ample and clear than the words 
of the author. Hooker. 
PAR-A-PHRAST'IE, a. Free, clear, and ample 
PAR-A-PHRAST’I€-AL, in explanation ; explain- 
ing or translating in words more clear and ample 
than those of the author ; not verbal or literal. 
PAR-A-PHRAST’I€-AL-LY, adv. ¢ 1n a paraphrastic 
minner. Howell, 
PAR-A-PHRE-NT’TIS, n. [Gr. rapa and ¢pevrrts, 
delirium.] 

An inflammation of the diaphragm. Arbuthnot, 
PAR-A-PLE/GI-A,) x [Gr map4, beyond, and 
PA wo ys rAnyn, stroke; mAgqocw, to 

spite. 

That kind of palsy which affects the lower part of 
the body, Good, 
PAR-A-QUET’, (par-a-Ket’,) Jn, A small species of 
PAR-A-QUi’TO, (par-n-ké/to,) } parrot. [See Parra- 
KEET 4 Shak, 
PAR’A-SANG, rn. A Persian measure of length, 
which Herodotus states to be thirty stadia, nearly 
four English miles ; but in different times and places, 

it has been thirty, forty, or sixty stadia. 


ei ae Herod. Euterp. P. Cyc, 


PAR-A-SCE’NI-UM, } n. [Gr. rapa and cxyvy.] 
Among the Romans, an apartment in the back part 
of a theater, used by the actors for robing and unrob- 
ing themselves. Elmes. 
PAR-A-SCEU-AS/TIE€, (-su-as’tik,) a. Preparatory. 
PA-RA-SCE’/VE, xn. [Gr. rupasxevn, preparation. ] 
Preparation ; the Sabbath-eve of the Jews. 


Chalmers. 
PAR-A-SE-LE/NE, n.; pl. Panasrtenz. [Gr. raps, 
about or near, and cyAqvn, the moon.] 

A mock moon ; a luminous ring or circle encom- 

ssing the moon, in which sometimes are other 

right spots bearing some resemblance to the moon. 
. Encyc. 
PAR/A-SITE, n. [Fr. parasite; It. parassito ea 
parasio; L. parasita; from Gr. tapactros; rapa, by, 
and ¢ roc, corn.] : 

1, Literally, one who dines with others. In Greece, 
the terin was first applied to one whose office was to 
gather of the husbandmen the corn allotted for public 
sacrifices. It had afterward the modern senses, 
The public storehouse in which this corn was depos- 
ited was called raoastroyv. The parasites also super- 
intended the sacrifices. Potter’s Antig. 

2. In modern usage, a trencher friend; one that 
frequents the tables of the rich and earns his wel- 
come by flattery ; a hanger on; a fawning flatterer, 

Hilton. Dryden, 

3. In botany, a plant without the means of provid- 
ing nutriment for itself, or of elaborating crude sap 
into proper sap, but obtaining nourishment immedi- 
ately from other plants to which it attaches itself, 
and whose juices it absorbs. A parasite is different 
from an epiphyte, — which see. sae 

4. In entomology, parasites are insects which, in 
some stage of their existence, eat the bodies or the 
egus of othor insects, and frequently destroy them. 

5. In zvtlogy, a term applied to animals which 
live on the badies of other animals, as lice, &c., and 
also as a parasitic animal, to those birds which seize 
on the nests of other birds for their habitation, 

PAR-A-SIT’IE, a, Flattering ; wheedling ; fawn- 
PAR-A-SIT’I€-AL, ing for bread or favors, 

2. Growing as a parasite grows. 

3. Living on some other body ; as, a parasitic ani- 


mal. : 
PAR-A-SIT’I€-AL-LY, adv. In a flattering or wheed- 
ling manner ; by dependence on another. 
PAR’A-SIT-ISM, n. The behavior or manners of a 
parasite Jilton, 
PAR/A-SOL, n, [Fr. Sp.; It. parasole: Gr. wana, 
against, or It. parare, to parry, and L. sol, Fr. soleil, 
It. sole, the sun.] 

A small umbrella used by Iadies to defend thom- 
selves from rain, or their faces from the sun’s rays. 
PAR-A-SOL-ETTE’, nm. A small parasol or sun- 

shade. 1 
PAR-A-SY-NEX/IS, n. [Gr.] An unlawful meeting. 
PAR-A-TAX’IS, n. [Gr. he opposite of Sywrax ; 

the mere ranging of propositions one after another, 
without connection or dependence. Brande. 
Oa m (Gr. wupuSects; mupa and 
27S, 
1. In grammar, the placing of two or more nouns in 
i the same case or in apposition. Jones. 
2A parenthetical hotice, printed thus [ ]. 
PA-RAT‘O MOUS, a, [Gr. apa, about, and repvw, 
to cleave.] 

In mineralogy, having the faces of cleavage of an 
indeterminate number. Shepard. 
PAR-A-VAIL/, a. [Norm. par, by, and availe, profit.] 

In feudal law, @ tenant paravail, is the jowest 


PAR 


PAR 


tinguished from a tenant in capite, who holds imme-) PARD, n. [L. pardus; Gr. mapd s+ Syr. burdona, The 


diately of the king. Blackstone. 
TAS F 
PARIA-VANT, 0 aay, [Fr. par and avant, before.] 


PAR’A-VAUNT, | 
In front; publicly. [JWVot English, nor used.]} 
Spenser. 
PAR/BOIL, v. t, [Fr. parbouillir. Bouillir is to boil, 
and in Arm. porbollen is a pustules or little push.] 
1. To boil in part; to boil in a moderate degree, 

2. To cause little vesicles on the skin by means of 
heat; as, parboiled wretches. Donne, 
PAR/BOIL-ED, pp. or a. Boiled moderately or in 

part. 
PAR’BREAK, v. i, or v.t. [See Breax.] To vomit. 
[ Obs.] Skelton. 
PAR/BREAK, n. Vomit. [0bs.] Spenser, 
PAR/BUCK-LE,x, Among seamen, a purchase formed 
of a single rope around any weighty body, asa spar 
or cask, by which it is lowered or hoisted. As a 
verb, to hoist or lower by means of a parbuckle. 
Totten. 
PAR/CEL, n. [Fr. parcelle, contracted probably from 
L. particula, particle, from pars, purt.] 
1. A part; a portion of any thing taken separately. 
The same experiments succeed on two parcele of the white of an 
egg. Arbuthnot. 
2. A quantity ; any mass. Newton. 
3. A part belonging to a whole; as, in law, one 
piece of ground is part and parcel of a greater piece. 
4, Asmall bundle or package of goods, 
5. A number of persons, cu contempt. Shak, 
6. A number or quantity, in contempt; as, parcel 
of fair words. LD’ Estrange. 
PAR/CEL, v. t. To divide into parts or portions ; as, 
to parcel an estate among heirs. 
These ghostly kings would parcel out my power. Dryden. 


2. To make up into a mass, [Little used.] Shak. 

To parcel @ rope, in seamen’s language, to wind 
tightly around it strips of tarred canvas, Totten, 

PAR’/CEL, a. Part or half; as, a parcel bawd, a 
parcel poet. 

PAR/CEL-ED, pp. Divided into portions. 

PAR/CEL-ING, ppr. Dividing into portions. 

PAR/CEL-ING, n. Among seamen, long, narrow slips 
of canvas daubed with tar and bound about a rope 
like a bandage, before itis sewed. It is used also to 
rajse a mouse on the stays, &c. Mar. Dict. 

PAR/CE-NA-RY, x. [Norm. parcenicr.] 

Co-heirship ; the holding or occupation of lands of 
inheritance by two or more persons. It differs from 
joint-tenancy, which is created by deed or devise ; 

’ whereas parcenary, or co-parcenary, is creited by the 
descent of lands from an ancestor. Blackstone. 
PAR/CE-NER, 2. [Scot. parsenere; Norm. parcon- 

nier ; from part, L. pars.) 

Parcener, or co-parcener, is a co-heir, or one who 
holds lands by dgscent from an ancestor in common 
with another, or with others ; ay when land descends 
to a man’s daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their 
representatives. In this case, all the heirs inherit as 
parceners or co-heirs, Blackstone. 

PARCH, v.t. [I know not from what source we have 
received this word. It corresponds in elements with 
the Italian bruciare, toburn orroast. Qu. L. peraresco.] 

1. To burn the surface of a thing; to scorch; as, 
to parch the skin ; to parch corn. 

2. To dry to extremity ; as, the hent of the sun’s 
rays parches the ground; the mouth is parched with 
thirst. Milton. Dryden. 

PARCH, v. i. To be scorched or superficially burnt ; 
as, corn will dry and parck into barley. Mortimer. 

2. To become very dry. 

PARCH/ED, (parcht,) pp. or a. 
extremity. 

PARCH'ED-NESS, 2. The state of being scorched or 
dried to extremity. 

PARCH/ING, ppr. Scorching; drying to extremity. 

2. a. Havihg the quality of burning or drying; as, 
the parching heat of African sands. 

PARCH/ING-LY, adv. Scorchingly. 

PARCH/MENT, n. [Fr. parchemin; It. pargameno ; 
Sp. pargamino; Arm. parich or parichemin; D. parke- 
ment; G. pergament ; pergamena; supposed to 
be from Pergamus, to whose king Eumenes the 
invention has been ascribed. ‘This is probably a 
mere conjecture, originating in a resemblance of or- 
thography ; such conjectures being very common. 
In Spanish, parche is parchment, and a piece of linen 
covered with ointment or plaster. [tis more proba- 
ble that the first syllable is from some root that sig- 
nifies to cleanse, purify, or make clear, perhaps the 
rout of L. purgo, or the Oriental px2 or 27D. — 
Memsrans.) See Class Br, No. 9, and Class Brg, 
No. 4, 5.] 

The skin of a sheep or goat dressed or prepared 
and rendered fit for writing on. This is done by sep- 
arating all the flesh and hair, rubbing the skin with 
pumice-stone, and reducing its thickness with a sharp 
instrument. Vellum is made of the skins of lambs, 
kids, or very young calves. Ure. 

PARCH’ MENT MAK'ER, n. One who dresses skins 
for parchment. 


Scorched; dried to 


tenant holding under a mean or mediate lord, as dis- | PAR/CI-TY, n. Sparingness. 
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word signifies spotted, from %43, to hail, properly, to 
scatter or sprinkle, as with hail. 

The leopard ; ur, in poetry, any spotted beast. In- 
stead of pard, we generally use Lxorarp, the lion- 
pard. Panrvatg, from the Latin pardalis, is not used. 

PAR/DON, (par'dn,) v.t. {Fr. pardonner; It. perdo- 
nare; Sp. perdonar; Port. -perduar; L. per and dono, 
to give ; per having the sense of the English fer in 
forgive, and rein L. remitto, properly, to give back or 
away. 

1 No forgive; to remit; as an offense or crime. 
Guilt implies a being bound or subjected to censure, 
penalty, or punishment. To pardon is to give up 
this obligation, and release the offender. We apply 
the word to the crime or to the person. We pardor 
an offense, when we remove it frum the offender and 
consider hit as not guilty ; we pardon the offonder, 
when we release or absolve him from his liability to 
suffer punishment. 

1 pray thee, pardon my sin, — 1 Sam, xv. 

2. To remit, as a penalty. 

1 parton thee thy life before thou ask tt. Shak. 


3. To excuse, as for a fault. . Dryilen. 

4. Pardon me, isa phrase used when one asks for 
excuse, or makes an apology, and it is often used in 
this sense, when a person means Civilly to deny or 
contradict wliat another affirms, 

PAR/DON,n. Forgiveness; the release of an offense, 
or of the obligation of the offender to suffer a penal- 
ty, or to bear the displeasure of the offended party. 
We seek the pardon of sins, transgressions, and of 
fenses, 

2. Remission of a penalty. 
etal pardon, 

3. Forgiveness received. Soutk, 

PAR’DON-A-BLE, a. That may be pardoned ; applied 
to persons. The offender is pardonable. 

2. Venial; excusable ; that may be forgiven, over- 
looked, or passed by ; applied to things ; a3, a pardon- 
able offense. 

PAR’/DON-A-BLE-NESS, ». The quality of being 
pardonable; venialness; susceptibility of forgive- 
Ness ; as, the pardonableness of sin. Hall, 

PAR/DON-A-BLY, ado. In a manner admitting of 
pardon ; venially ; excusably. . Dryden. 

PAR/DON-ED, pp- or a. Forgiven; excused. 

PAR/DON-ER, 7. One that forgives; one that ab- 
solves an offender. - 

2. One that sells the pope’s indulgences, Cowell. 

PAR’DON-ING, ppr. Forgiving ; remitting an offense 
or crime; absolving from punishment. 

PAR/DON-ING, a. Disposed to pardon; forgiving ; 
as, 2 pardoning God. 

2. That has the right or power to pardon. 

I feel xe utmost anxiety, when the pardoning power fs appealed 

to, on such occasions. Clinton, 

PARE, v. t, [Fr. parer; Arm. para, to dress, to trim, 
to parry or ward off, to stop; Sp. and Port. parar, ta 
parry, *o stop, to prepare; Port. aparar, to pare, and 
to parry; L. paro; W. par, a state of readiness, alse 
& pair; para, to continue, to persevere, to la&t, to er- 
dure; Fr. parer des cuirs, to dress or curry leather ; 
parer le pied d’un cheval, to pare a horee’s foot or 


An amnesty is a gen- 


ue 2 
hoof; Pers. Ot poridan, to pare oF ae 


(qu. Gr. rnvos, lame ; tnpow, to mutilate ;) Ar. Ihe 


to be free, to free, liberate, or absolve, to distniss, to 
remit, to create ; Heb, Ch. Syr. and Sam. N13, to cre- 
ate; Heb. and Ch. id., to cut off. The primary sense 
is to thrust or drive ; hence, to drive off, to separate, 
to stop by setting or repelling, as in parry, orto drive 
off or out, as in separating or producing. In Portu- 
guese and Welsh, it has the sense of stretching, ex- 
tending, and the Welsh unites par, equal, a pair, 
with the root of this word ; par, a pair, what is con- 
tinued to or contiguous. See V2 and N™, Class 
Br, No. 6, 7, 8, 10.] 

i. To cut off, as the superficial substance or ex- 
tremities of a thing; to shave off with asharp in- 
strument ; as, to pare an apple or an orange; to pare 
the nails; to pare a horse’s huof; to pare land in ag- 
riculture. 

2, To diminish by little and little. 

The king began to pare a little the privilege of clergy. Bacon. 

When pare is fullowed by the thing diminished, 
the noun is in the objective case; as, to pare the 
nails, When the thing separated is the object, pare 
is followed by off or azay ; as, to pare af the rind of 
fruit ; to pare away redundances. 

PAR’ED, pp. ora, Freed from any thing superfiuous 
on the surface or at the extremities, 
PAR-E-GOR/IO, a, [Gr. rapnyoptxos, from apy- 
yopew, to mitigate.) : 
litigating ; perce pain ; as, paregoric elixir. 
PAR-E-GOR'I€, 2. medicine that mitigates pain ; 
an anodyne, Ce 

Paregoric, or paregoric elizir, a camphorated tines 

ture of opium tinctured with aromatics, 


— 
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PA-REL/EON, 2. [Gr. rageAn., to draw out.) 

In grammar, the addition of a syllable or particle 

to the end of a pronoun, verb, or adverb. 
PA-REM/BO-LE, 2, [Gr. mapepGodAn, \nsertion.] 

In rhetoric, the insertion of something relating to 
the subject in the middle of a period, with which it 
does not grammatically cohere. It differs from the 
parenthesis only ‘in this: the parembole relates to the 
subject, the parenthests is foreign from it. 

: Encyc. Vossius. 
PA-REN’CHY-MA, (pa-ren/ke-ma,) n. [Gr. mapey- 
xvua, from rape) xvw, to suffuse. ] 

1. In anatomy, the solid and interior part of the 


viscera, er the substance contained in the interstices- 


between the blood-vessels of the viscera; a spongy 

substance. Core. P. Cyc. 
Parenchyma is the substance or basis of the planes, 

yc. 

2. In botany, the pith or pulp of plants. Encyc. 
bAR-EN-CHYMA-TA, n. pl. ~ The order of Entozoa, 
comprising those species in which the body is filled 
with a cellular substance, or even with a continuous 
parenchyma, the only alimentary organ it contains 
being ramified canals, which distribute nourishinent 
to its different points, and which, in most of them, 

originate from suckers visible externally. 

PAR-EN-CHYM/A-TOUS, ja. [See the noun.] Per- 
PA-REN’€HY-MOUS, taining to parenchyma ; 

spongy ; soft; porous. Grew. Cheyne. 
PA-REN’E-SIS, n. [Gr. rapatveots; wapatvew, to ex- 


hort.) 
Persuasion ; exhortation. [ Little used.] Dict. 
PAR-E-NET‘I€, a. Hortatory ; encouraging. 


PAR-B-NET’I€-AL, Potter. 

PAR‘ENT, n. [L. parens, from pario, to produce or 
bring forth. The regular participle of pario is paricns, 
and parens is the regular participle of pareo, to ap- 
pear. But both verbs probably belong to one fami- 


iy ; Eth. ¢2P fari or feri, to.bear; Class Br, No. 
35; Heb. 79D farah, id. No. 33.] 

1, A father or mother; he or she that produces 
young. The duties of parents to their children are 
to maintain, protect, and educate them. 


Whcren parcnte ore wanting in authority, children are wanting in 
duty. Ames. 


2. That which produces; cause; source. Idle- 
ness is the parent of vice. 
Regular industry Is the parent of sobriety, Channing. 


The pronunciation pay'rent is erroneous. 
PAR'ENT-AGE, n. [Fr.] Extraction ; birth ; condi- 
tion with respect to the rank of parents; as, a man 
of mean parentage; a gentleman of noble parentage. 


Shak. 
PA-RENT'AL, a. [It. parentale.] 
1. Pertaining to parents; as, parental govern- 
ment. 
2. Becoming parents; tender; affectionate; as, 
parental care or solicitude. 


PA-RENT’AL-LY, adv. In a tender or parental man- 


ner. 
PAR-ENT-A/TION, n. [from L. parento.] 

Something done or said in honor of the dead. 

Potter. Johnson. 
PA-REN’'THE-SIS, n. [Gr. rapsySeois; mapa and 
evr Snut, to insert.] 

A sentence, or certain words inserted in a sentence, 
which interrupt the sense or natural connection of 
words, but serve to explain or qualify the sense of 
the principal sentence. The parenthesis is usually 
included in hooks or curved lines, thus ( ), 

These officers, whom they still call bishops, are to be elected to a 
provision compnrativ ly inean, through the same arts, (‘hat 
4s, electionecrtng arts,) by men of all religious tenets thut 
are known or can be Invented. Burke. 

Do not suffer every occuslonal thought to carry you away into a 
long parenthesis. Wate. 

PAR-EN-THET'TE, a, Pertaining to a paren- 
PAR-EN-THET’I€-AL, thesis ; expressed in a pa- 
Fenthesis, Hales, 

2. Using parentheses, 
PAR-EN-THET’I€-AL-LY, ade. In the manner or 
f. rm of a parenthesis; by parenthesis. Campbell. 
PA-RENT’I-CIDE, n. [L. parens and ca@do.]} 

One who kills a parent. 

PAR’ENT-LESS, a. Deprived of parents. 
PAR/ER, 2. [from pare.] He or that which pares; an 
instrument for paring. Tusser, 
PAR/ER-GY, n. [Gr. rapa, beyond, and epyoy, 

work.] 

Something unimportant, or done by the by. [Jot 
used. Brown. 
PAR’/GAS-ITE, n. [from the Isle Pargas, in Finland. 

A mineral of a grayish or bluish green, in rounde 
grains, having much luster. It is a variety of horn- 


Bailey. 


bl nde. 
PAR‘GET, x. [Sp. parche, a plaster; emparchar, to 
plast r. Qu.] 


1, Gypsum or plaster stone. Wie Encye. 
&. Plaster laid «n roofs or walls, [Obs.] Spenser. 
3. Paint. [Obs.] Drayton. 
4. In present architectural usage, parget denotes the 
rough plaster used for lining chimney flues. 
Guwilt. Brande, 


PAR 


PXR'GET, v. t. To plaster walla. 

2. To paint; to cover with paint. 
PAR/GET-ED, pp. Plastered ; stuccoed. 
PAR’/GET-ER, x. A plasterer. 
PAR'GET-ING, ppr. Plastering; as a noun, plaster 

or stucco, ; 
PAR-HEL/ION, (par-hél/yun,) x. ; pl. Panuecia. [Gr. 
rapa, near, and }A:os, the sun. ] 

A mock sun or meteor, appearing in the form of a 
bright light near the sun; sometimes tinged with 
colors like the rainbow, with a Juminous train. 

PA/RI-AH, 2. The name of the lowest class of people 
in Hindoostan, who have, properly speaking, no cast ; 
an outcast. 

PA-RI'AL, n. Three of a sort in certain games 

PAIR/-ROY/AL i of cards, Butler. 

PA/RLAN, a. Pertaining to Paros, an isle in the Ege- 
an Sea; as, Parian marble. 

Parian chronicle ; a chronicle of the city of Athens, 
engraven on marble in capital letters in the Isle of 
Paros. It contained a chronological account of 
events froin Cecrops, 1582 years before Christ, to the 
archunship of Diognetus, 264 years before Christ; 
but the chronicle of tho Inst 90 years is lost. This 
marble was procured from Asia Minor in 1627, by 
the earl of Aruncel, and, being broken, the pieces 
are called Arundetian marbles. They are now depos- 
ited in the University of Oxford. The antiquity of 
the inscription has been disputed, 

P. Cye. Edin. Encyc. 

PA-RI/E-TAL, a. [from L. paries, a wall, properly a 
partition wall, from the root of part or pare.) 

d. Pertaining to a wall. 

2. The parirtal bones form the sides and upper part 
of the skull. They are so called because they defend 
the brain like walls. Parr. 

3. In botany, a term applied to any organ which 
grows from the innez Jining or wall of another. 

Lindley. 

PA-RYE-TA-RY,n. [Fr. parietairc, from L. paries, a 
wall, 

A ee the pellitory of the wall, of the genus 
Pariectaria. 

PA-RIE-TINE, 2.  [L. paries, wall.] 

A piece of a wall. [Wot used.]} Burton. 

PAR/ING, ppr. Cutting or shaving off the extremities 
of a thing, 

PAR/ING, n. That which is pared off; rind separated 
from fruit; a piece clipped off. Mortimer. Pope. 

2. The act or practice of cutting off the surfuce of 
grass land, for tillage. 

PA'RI PAS'SU, [L.] With equal pace, or progress. 

PAR/’IS, n. A plant, herb Paris or true-love, or rather 
an gonus of plants of two species, at least, if not 
more, 

PAR/ISH, n. [Fr. paroisse; It. parrocchia; Sp. parro- 
guia ; Arm. parres ; Ir. parraiste; usually deduced from 
the Low L. parochia, Gr. tapotxia,.a dwelling or near 
residence; aoa, near, and ocx»s, house or orxew, to 
dwell; or more probably from the Greek rapoyn, a 
salary or largess, an allowance for support, from rupe- 
x, to afford, yield, or supply, whence L. parocha, en- 
tertainment given to embassadors at the public ex- 
pense ; whence It. parrocchii. If parish is tobe deduced 
from either of these sources, it Is probably from the 
latter, and parish is equivalent to benefice, living, as 
prebend, from L. prebco. In German, pfarre signi- 
fies a benefice or parish ; pfurrer, or pfarrherr, a jar- 
son, the lord of a living or parish, and this is evi- 
dently from the same root as parson. I know not 
the origin of pfurrc, but it coincides in elements with 
the W. pori, to graze, Corn. peuri, L. voro, Gr. B pa. 
The Italian and Spanish words are undoubtedly from 
the-Latin and Greok, and the French paroisse may 
be from the same source. ] 

1. The precinct or territorin! jurisdiction of a secu- 
lar priest or ecclesiastical society, or the precinct, 
the inhabitants of which belong to the same church, 

2. In some of the American Statrs, parish is an 
ecclesiastical society not hounded by terr torial lim- 
its; but the inhabitants of at wn belonging to one 
church, though residing promiscuously among the 

eople belonging to another church, are called a par- 

ish, This is particularly the case in Massachusetts. 

In Connecticut, the legal appellation of such a society 

is ecclesiastical society. In Louisiana, the State is 
divided into parishes which correspond to counties, 
Bouvier. 

PAR/ISH, a. Belonging to a parish; as, a parish 
church ; parish records, 

2. Belonging to a parish ; employed in the spiritual 
or ecclesiastical concerns of a parish; as,a parish 
priest den. 

3. Maintained by the parish; as, parisk poor. Gay. 
PAR/ISH €LERK, n. A layman who leads in the 

responses and otherwise assists in the Episcopal 
service. 

PA-RISH/ION-ER, n. One that belongs to a parish. 

Addison, 

PA-RIS/IAN, x. A native or resident of Paris. 

PAR-I-SYL-LA B/TE, a. [e par, equal, and syl- 

PAR-I-SYL-LAB/I€-AL, laba, syllable.] 

A term applied to a word which has the same 
number of syllables in all its inflections. 


B. Jonson, 


PAR 


or Ss 
‘| PAR/I-TOR, an. 


[for e fptieve! A beadle; a sum- 

moner of the courts of civil law. den 

TOR TTY (Fr. parité; It. paritd; from L. par, 
parity of reason. South, 


equal. Parr and Peer.] 
1, Equality ; as, 

2. Equality; like state or degree; as, a parity of 
orders or persons, 

PARK, n. [Sax. parruc, pearruc; Scot. parrok; W. 
pairc; Fr. id.; It. parco; a parque; Ir. pairc; G, 
and Sw. park; D. perk, It coincides in elements 
with L. parcus, saving, and the Teutonic bergen, to 


Eeory 
1. A large piece of ground inclosed for chase or other 
purposes of pleasure. Parks, in England, were origi- 
nally grants out of {orest lands with privileges which 
lasted only while they were kept inclosed. Smart, 
An inclosed place in cities for exercise or 
amusement. 

Park of artillery or artillery park; a place in the 
rear of both lines of an ag ee encamping the artil- 
lory, which is formed in lines, the guns in front, the 
ammunition wagons behind the guns, and the pon- 
toons and tumbrils forming the third line. he 
whole is surrounded with a rope. The gunners and 
Matrosses encamp on the flanks; the bombardiers, 
pontvon-men, and artificers in the rear. Encye. 

Also, the whole train of artillery belonging to ax 
army or division of troops. 

Park of provisions; the place where the sutlers pitch 
their tents and sell provisions, and that where the 
bread wagons are stationed. 

PARK, o. t. To inclose in a park, Shak. 

2. To bring together in a park orcompact body; as, 
to park the artillery, Cutler. 

PARK’ED, (pirkt,) pp. Inclosed in a park. 

2. Brought together in a park, as artillery. 
PARK/ER, x. The keeper.of a park. ; 
PARK/LEAVES, n. z plant, Hypericum Androsa- 

mum, also called Tursan. ‘00 
PAR/LANCE, n. [Norm., from Fr. parler, to. speak ; 
part. parlant, It, parlante.] 

Conversation ; discourse ; talk. 
PARLE, (pirl) n. 


Woodeson, 
Conversation; talk; oral treaty or 


discussion, [Not used.] [See Parey.] 
PARLE, v. i, [Fr. parler.] To talk; to converse ; to 
discuss any thing orally. ’ Shak. 


PAR’LEY, v.i. [Fr. parler, It. parlare, Sp. parlar, W. 
parliaw, to speak ; Ir. bearla, language, from bearadh, 
or beirim, to speak, to tell, relate, narrate, to bear, to 
carry ; Goth. bairan, Sax. beran, to bear, L. fero, or 
pario. So we have report, from L. porta} 

In d general sense, to speak with another; to dis- 
course ; but appropriately, to confer with on some 
point of mutual concern; to discuss orally ; hence, 
to confer with an enemy ; to treat with by words 
as on an exchapge of prisoners, on a cessation of 

Knolles, Broome. 

Mutual discourse or conversation ; dis- 


arms, ot the subject of peace, 
PARLEY, n. 


cussion ; but appropriately, a conference with an 
enemy in war. . 
We yield ou parley, but are stormed In vain. Dryden. 


To beat a parley; in military language, to beat a 
drum or sound a trumpet, as a signal for holding a 
conference with the enemy. ’ 

PAR!/LIA-MENT, (pirJe-ment,) 2. [Fr. parlement; 
Sp. It. and Port. parlamento; Arm. parlamand; com- 
posed of Fr. parler, Sp. parlar, to speak, and the ter- 
mination ment, as in complement, &c., noting state. 
See Parey.] 

1. Literally, a speaking, conference, mutual die- 
course or consultation ; hence, 

2. In Great Britain, the grand assembly of the 
three estates, the lords spiritual, lords temporal, and 
the commons; the general council of the nation 
constituting the legislature, suminoned by the king’s 
authority to consult on the affairs of the nation, and 
to enact and repeal Jaws. Primarily, the king may 
be considered as a constituent branch of parliament ; 
but the word is generally used ta denote the three 
estates above named, consisting of two distinct 
branches, the house of lords and house of commns, 

The word parliament was introduced into England 
under the Norinan kings. The supreme council of 
the nation was called, under the Saxon kings, wittena- 
gemote, the meeting of wise men or sages, 

3. The supreme council of Sweden, consisting of 
four estates ; the nobility and representatives of tho 
gentry ; the clergy, one of which body is elected 
from every rural deanery of ten parishes; the 
burghers, elected by the magistrates and council of 
every corporation ; and the peasants, elected by per- 
sons of their own order. 

4. In France, before the revolution, the title of cer- 
tain high courts of justice. Brandea 
PAR-LIA-MENT-A'RI-AN, One of those who 
PAR-LIA-MENT-EER’, adhered to the parha- 
ment in the titne of Charles I. Aubrey. 
PAR-LIA-MENT-A‘RI-AN, a. Serving the ia- 
ment, in opposition to King Charles I. ‘ood, 
PAR-LIA-MENT’A-RY, a. _ Pertaining to parliament ; 
as, parliamentary authority, ; < 

5" Enacted or done by parliament; as, a partia- 
mentary act, : 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.— 
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3. According to the rules and usages of parliament, 
or to the rules and customs of legislative bodies, 
PAR’LOR, n.\ [Fr. parlowr; It. and Sp. parlatorio; 
W. parlawr ; from Fr. parler, Sp. parlar, to speak.] 
Primarily, the apartment in a nunnery where the 
nuns are permitted to meet and converse with each 
other; kence, with us, the room in a house which 
the family usually occupy, and where they receive 
comnion Visitors, as distinguished from a drawing- 
room set apart for the reception of company, or from 
a dining-room, when a distinct apartment is allotted 
for that purpose. In many houses, the parlor is also 
the dining-rooin. 
PAR'LOUS, a. [from Fr. parler, to speak. 
Keen ; sprightly ; waggish. [et used.] Dryden, 
PAR/LOUS-NESS, n.. Quickness ; keenness of tem- 
per. 
PAR-MA-CIT’Y, n. Spermaceti. [Obs,] Shak, 
PAR-ME SAN’ CHEESE, zn. A delicate Kind of cheese 
made at Parma, in Italy. 
PAR-NAS/SI-AN, (-nash’e-an,) a. 
nassus, 
PAR-NAS’SUS, n. A celebrated mountain in Greece, 
eraeieered in mythology as sacred to Apollo and the 
ses. 
PAR'NEL, xn. [The diminutive of It. petronella.] A 
wanton, immodest girl; a slut. 
PA-RO'CHI-AL, @. [from L. parochia.] 
Belonging to a parish; as; parochial clergy ; paro- 


Pertaining to Par- 


chial duties. Atterbury. 
PA-RO-CHI-AL/LTY, n.. The state of being paro- 
chial. Marvot. 


PA-ROTHIL-AL-LY, adv. Ina parish; by a parish. 
PA-RO’€HI-AN, a, Pertaining toa parish. Bacon, 
PA-RO/CHI-AN, n. [Supra.] A parishioner. 
Burghley. 

PA-ROD'I€, a, (See Parnopy.] Copying after 
PA-ROD‘I€-AL, the manner of parody. Warton. 
PAR/O-DIST, n. One who writes a parody. 

; Coleridge. 
PAR/O-DY, n. [Fr. parodie; Gr. mapwdta; mapu and 


ns. O86- 

1. A kind of writing in which the words of an 
author or his thoughts are, by some slight alterations, 
adapted to a different purpose ; a kind of poetical 
pleasantry, in which verses written on one subject 
are altered and applied to another by way of bur- 
esque. Johnson. Encyc. 

2A ae maxim, adage, or proverb. Encyc. 

PAR/O-DY, v. t. To alter, as verses or words, and 
apply to a purpose different from that of the original. 


Ihave translated, or rather parodied, a poem of Horace, Pope. | 


PA-ROL! n. [W. paryl; It. parola; Fr. parole, from 
PA-ROLE! parler, to speak ; or contracted from L. 
parabola, 

1, Properly, a word ; hence, in a legal sense, words 
or oral declaration ; word of mouth. Formerly, con- 
veyances were made by parol, or word of mouth, 
only. Blackstone, 

2. Pleadings in a suit; as anciently all pleadings 
Were viva voce, or ore tenus, 

The parol may demur. Blackstone. 


a, Given by word of mouth ; oral; not 
written ; as, parol evidencé. 
Blackstone. 

[It would be well to write this word parole, in uni- 
formity with the following, there being no good rea- 
son for a dye 

PA-ROLE’, n. [See Parot.] Word of mouth. In 
military affairs, a promise given by a prisoner of war, 
when he has leave to depart. from custody, that he 
will return at the time appointed, unless discharged. 
A parole is properly a verbal or unwritten promise ; 
but I believe it is customary to take a promise in 
writing. 

2. A word given out every day in orders by a com- 
manding officer, in camp or garrison, by which 
friends may he distinguished from enemies. Encyc. 

PAR-O-NO-MA’SIA,;/n. [from Gr. za,aznpew, to 

PAR-O-NOM/A-SY, transgress Jaw or rule.] 

A play upon words; a rhetorical figure, by which 
the same word is used in different senses, or words 
similar in sound are set in opposition to each other, 
80 a8 to give a kind of antithetical force to the sen- 
tence. Brande. 

PAR-O-NO-MAS’TIE, a, Pertaining to paro- 
PAR-O-NO-MAS/TI€-AL,} nomasy ; consisting in 
a play upon words. ; More. 
PAR-O-NYE€H'I-A, n. [Gr. ranwvvxia; rapa, by, 

and ovv, the nail. 

In surgery, a whitlow or felon. 

PA-RON/Y-MOUS, a. 
ae > hame. F 

i term applied to words of the same derivation ; 
Kindred ; as, man, manhood, mankind. Watts. 

PAR/O-QUET,} 2. A small species of parrot. [See 

PAR‘'O.KET, steers Grew. 

PA-ROT’ID, a.* [Gr. rapa, near, and ovs, wra, ear.] 

Pertaining to or denoting certain glands below and 
before the ears, or near the articulation of the lower 
jaw. The parotid glands secrete a portion of the 
Sativa. Parr. Coze. “Grew. 

RA-RO'TIS, x. [Gr wapwris. See Parotip.] 


PA-ROL/ 
PA-ROLE’, 


Quincy. 
(Gr. ragwvvpos; mapa and 


| PAR/RA-KEET, n. 


PAR 


The parotid gland; a secreting salivary conglum- ; 
erate gland below and before the ear. Parr, 
PAR/OX-YSM,n. [Gr. rapotvepnos, from tupetoye, | 

to excite or sharpen ; Tapa, and ofns, sharp.| | 

A fit of any disease. When a disease occurs by , 
fits with perfect intermissions or suspensions, such ; 
fits are termed parorysms. A paroxysm is always 
to be distinguished from an exacerbation. 

PAR-OX-YS/MAL, a. Pertaining to paroxysm ; as, a 
paroxysmal disposition. Asiat. Res. 

2. Caused by paroxysms or fits. Hitchcock. 

PAR/QUET-RY, x. [from Fr. parquet. 

A species of joinery or cabinet work, consisting in 
making an inlaid floor composed of small pieces of 
wood, of different figures. Elmes. 

PARR, n. A name appliéd, in most parts of England 
and Scotland, to the young of the salmon, up to near 
the end of their second year. Brande. 

A small species of parrot. 

PAR/REL, n. [Port. aparelho, from aparelhar, to pre- 
pare ; Sp. uparejo, from tackle and rigging, from apare- 
jar, to prepare, L. paro, It coincides with apparel, 
which see.] 

Among seamen, an apparatus or frame made of 
ropes, trucks, and ribs, so contrived as to go round the 
mast, and, being fastened at both ends to a yard, 
serves to hoist it. Encyc. 

PAR-RHE’SIA, n. [Gr.] Boldness or freedom of 
speech. 

PAR-RI-CI'DAL, a. [See Parricrpe.] Pertain- 

PAR-RI-CID/I-OUS, ing to parricide ;, containing 
the crime of inurdering a parent or patron. 

2. Committing parricide. 

PAR’RI-CIDE, n. [Fr., from L. parricida, from pater, 
father, and cedo, to kill, 

1. A person who murders: his father or mother. 

2. One who murders an ancestor, or any one to 
whom he owes reverence. Blackstone applies the 
word to one who kills his child. 

3. The murder of a parent, or one to whom rever- 
ence is due. F Bacon. 

4. One who invades or deéstroys any to whom he 
owes particular reverence, as his country or patron. 

PAR/RI-ED, (par’rid,) pp. [See Parry.] Warded 
off; driven aside. : Johnson. 

PAR/ROCK, n. [Sax. parruc.] 

A croft or small field ; now corrupted into paddock. 

Local. 

pARinor, n. [Supposed to be contracted from Fr. 
perroquet.) 

A name applied to various species of scansorial birds 
of the Psittacid tribe, but more especially to those 
which belong to the genus Psittacus, Jhe bill is 
hooked and rounded on all sides. The hooked bill 
of the parrot is used in climbing. These birds are 
found almost every whiere in tropical climates. They 
breed in hollow trees, and subsist on fruits and 
seeds. They are also remarkable for the brilliancy 
of their colors and their faculty of making indistinct 
articulations of words, in imitation of the human 
voice 

PAR/ROT-FISH, x. A fish of the genus Scarus, in- 
habiting the tropical seas ; so named from its resem- 
blance to the parrot in the brilliancy of its colors and 
the peculiar form of its jaws. P. Cyc. Swainson. 

PAR/ROT-RY, n. Acting the part of a parrot ; servile 
imitation. Coleridve, 

PAR/RY, v. t [Fr. parer; It. parare, to adorn, to 
parry ; Sp. parar, to stop ; Port. w., to stop, to purry ; 
from the root of pare, to cut off, to separate. See 
Pare.] 

1. In fencing, to ward off ; to stop or to put or turn 
by ; as, to parry a thrust. 

2. To ward off; to turn aside ; to prevent a blow 

3. To avoid ; to shift off. [from taking effect. 

The French government has parried the payment of our claims, 

; £. Everett, 

PAR/RY, v. % To ward off; to put by thrusts or 
strokes ; to fence. Locke. 

PAR’RY-ING, ppr. Warding off, as a thrust or blow. 

PARSE, (Pars,) v.t. [from L pars, part, or one of the 
Shemitic roots, DD, to divide, or W715, to spread.] 

In grammar, to resolve a sentence into its cle- 
ments, or to show the several parts of speech com- 
posing a sentence, and their relation to each other by 
government or agreement. 

PAR’SEE, n. A name given to the Persian fire-wor- 
shipers living in India. In Persia, they are called, 
by the Mobammedans, Guesers, or Guesres, (i. e., 
giaours, infidels.) Their sacred books are caJled the 
Zend-Avesta. The Parsees, who reside near Surat 
and Bombay, are an honest, thrifty people, ayd num- 
ber about 700,000. Murdock. 

PAR/SEE-ISM, n. The religion of the Parsees, which 
is substantially that of the ancient Persians. 

PAR-SI-MO/NI-OUS, a. [See Parnsimony.] Sparing 
in the use or expenditure of money ; covetous ; near ; 
close. It differs from Fruoat in implying more cloze- 
ness or narrowness of mind, or an attachment to 
property somewhat excessive, or a disposition to 
spend less money than is necessary or honorable. 

Extraordinary funds for one campaign may spare us the expense 

many years; whereas a long, parsimonious war will 
drain us of more men anti money, Addison. 


| PAR‘SI-MO-NY, x. 


PAR 


[{t is sometimes used, in a good sense, for Fru- 


GAL. 

PXR-SI-MO/NI[OUS-LY, adv With a very sparing 
use of money , covetously 

PAR-SI-MO/NI-OUS-NESS, n. A very sparing use of 
money, or a disposition to save expense, 

[L. parstmonia, from parcus, sav« 
ing; literally, close. Parcus seems to be from thd 
root of the G. D. bergen, Sax. beorgan, to save of 
keep, Eng. park. So in Russ. beregu is to keep or 
save, whence berejlivei, parsimonious, eAnd this 
seems to be the root of burg, a borough, originally 
a fortified hill or castle.] 2 

Gloseness or sparingness in the use or expenditure 
of money ; sometimes used, perhaps, in a good sense, 
implying due or justifiable caution in expenditure, in 
which sense it differs little from Frucatity and 
Economy. JMore generally, it denotes an excessive 
cnution or closeness; in which case, it is allied to 
Covetousness, but it implies less meanness than 
NiacarpitNess. It generally implies some want of 
honorable liberality. 

The ways to enrich are many ; parsimony Is one of the best, and 
yet is not innocent, for it withholdeth men frum works of libe 
eraity. Bacon. 

PARS/ING, ppr. Resolving a sentence jnto its ele- 
ments, 

PARS/ING, n. The act or art of resolving a sentence 
into its elements, 

PARS'/LEY, n. [Fr. persil ; Sp. perezil: Port. perrezil ¢ 
It. petroselino, corrupted to petrosemolo ; Sax. peterse- 
lige; G. petersilie ; D. pieterselie; Sw. persilia; Dan. 
petersille, persille; Ir. peirsu ; W. perllys; L. petrosel- 
tron; Gr. rsrpooe\rvov; meTpus, @ stone, and o-At~ 
vov, parsley ; stone-parsley, a plant growing among 
rocks. 

A plant of the genus Petroselinum. The leaves of 
parsley are used in cookery, and the root is an aperi- 
ent medicine. 

PARS/NEP, xn. [The last syllable of this word is the 
Sax. nepe, L. napus, which occurs also in turnip. 

A plant of the genus Pastinaca. The root o: 
garden parsnep is deemed a valuable esculent. 

PAR/SON, (pir/sn,) ». [G. pfarrherr, pfarrerylord of 
the pfarre, benefice or living. I know not from what 
root pfarre is derived. See Parisx.] 

1, The priest of a parish or ecclesiastical society ; 
the rector or incuinbent of a parish, who has the pa- 
rochial charge or cure of souls. it is used in thie 
sense by ail denominations of Christians ; but among 
Independents or Cungregationalists it is merely a col- 
loquial word, 

2. A clergyman; a man that is in orders, or hag 
been licensed to preach. : Shak. 

In English law, four requisites are necessary to con- 
stitute a parson ; viz., holy orders, presentation, insti- 
tution, and induction. Brande. 

PAR'SON-AGE, n. In America, the glebe and house 
belonging to a parish or ecclesiastical society, and ap- 
propriated to the maintenance of the incumbent os 
settled pastor of a church. 

2. In England, the benefice of a parish, or the house 
appropriated to the residence of the incumbent. 

Addison. Gray. 

PAR-SON/I€-AL-LY, in Chesterfield, is not an au- 
thorized word, 

PART, 7. [L. pars, partes, Fr. part; Sp. [t. parte; W. 
parth: from 7D, or DD, or 34D, which, in the She- 
mitic languages, signify, to sé¢parate, to oar 

1, A portion, piece, or fragment, separated from 
a whole thing; as, to divide an orange into five 
parts. 

2. A portion or quantity of a thing not separated 
in faet, but considered or mentioned by itself. In 
what part of England is Oxford situated2 So we 
say, the upper part, or lower part, the fore part, 
remote part, a small part, or a great part. 

The people stood at the nether part of the mount. — Ex, xix. 


3. A portion of number, separated or eonsidered 
by itself, as, a part of the nation or congregation. 

4, A portion or component particle ; as, the eum- 
ponent parts of a fossil or metal. 

5. A portion of man ; as, the material part or body, 
or the intellectual part, the soul cr understanding ; 
the perishable part; the immortal part. 

6. A meniber, 

All the parts were formed in his mind into one harmonious hody, 

Locke. 

7. Particular division ; distinct species or sort be- 
longing to a whole; as, all the parts of domestic 
business, or of a manufacture. 

8. Ingredient in a mingled mass; a portion ina 


the 


compound, ; 
9. That which falls to each in division ; share.; as, 
let me bear my part of the danger. Dryden. 


10. Proportioual quantity ; as, four parts of lime 
With three of sand. 
11. Share ; concern ; interest. 
Sheba said, We have no part in David. —2 Bam, xx, 
12. Side ; party ; interest ; faction. 
And make whole kingdoms take her brother’s part. Waller. 
13. Something relating or belonging to; that which 
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ee 
concetns ; as, for your part; for his part; for her 
\part. . 
For my part I huve no servile end in my labor, Wotton. 
14, ¥hare of labor, action, or influence ; particular 
office or business. 


Accuse not Nature g sly hath done her part; 


Do thou but thine, Milton, 


PAR 


. wane 


PAR 


Providence. Clodius was at the feast, but could) PAR-TIC/I-PANT, nm A partaker; one having a 


Not partake of the enjoyments, 
2. To have something of the property, nature, 
claim, or right. 
The attorney of the Duchy of Lancaster ‘takes part fa 
Judge, an partly of an Sigel tae red 


3. To be admitted; not to be excluded. Shak. 


45. Character appropriated in a play. The parts of | PAR-TAKL’, o. t, To havo a part in; to share. 


the comedy were judiciously cast and admirably per- 
formed. 

1G. In music, one of the divisions which make up 
the harmony or tune, as the treblo, baso, tenor, &c, 

17. Action ; conduct, ck, 

18. In mathematics, such a portion of any quantity, 
as, when taken a certain number of times, will exact- 
ly make that quantity. Thus3is a part of 12. Itis 
the opposite of Muxtirze. 

Parts; in tho plural, qualities; powers; faculties ; 
accomplishments. 

Buch licentious parts tend for the most part to the hurt cf the 

English. Spenser. 

Parts, applied to place, signifies quarters, regions, 
districts. 

When he had gone over those parts, and had given them much 

exhortation, he carne into Greece, — Acts xx 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears, Dryden, 

In general, parts ia used for excellent or superior 
endowments, or more than ordinary talents. This 


My royul father lives; 
Let every one partake the general joy, Dryden, 
Nae is probably elliptical, of being omitted.] 
. Toadmit toa part. [Vot used.] Shak, 

PAR-TAK/EN, pp. Shared with others; participated. 
PAR-TAK/ER, n. One who has or takesa part, eharo, 
cr portion, in common with others; a sharer; @ par- 

ticipator ; usually followed by of. 


If the Gentiles have been mado partakers of thelr spiritual things. ' 


— Rom, xv. 
Sometimes followed by in. 
Wish mo pertaker in thy happinets, Shak, 
If we Tate In the days cf our fathers, we would not have 
been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets, — 
Matt, xxiii, 
2. An accomplice; an associate, 
When thou sawest a thief, thou consentedst with him, and hast 
been partaker with adultcrers. — Ps. 1. 
PAR-TAK/ING, ppr. Sharing with others; partici- 
ating, 


Pp & 
js what we understand by the phrase a man of) PxR-I'AK/ING, mn. An associating; combination in 


arts. 7 
i In good part ; a3 well done ; favorably ; acceptably ; 
in a friendly manner; not in displeasure, 

God accepteth It in good part at the hands of faithful man. 

Hooker, 
fn ill part; as ill done+ unfavorably; with dis- 
pleasure. 

For the most part; commonly ; oftener than other- 
wise. Heylin. 

In part; in some dogree or extent ; partly. 

Logical part } among schoolmen, a division ef some 
universal as its whole; in which senso, species aro 
parts of a genus, and individuals are parts of a spe- 
‘cies. Encyc. 

Physical parts, are of two kinds, homogeneous and 
fretcro geneous ; the first is of the same denomination ; 
the second of different oncs. 

Aliquot part, is such a part of a number or quantity 
‘as is contained in it a certain number of times, with- 
out aremainder. Thus 6 is an aliquot part of 24. 

Aliquant part, is a part of a number or quantity 
which will not exactly divide it ; as, 5 is an aliquant 
part of 17. Barlow. 

Part of speech; in grammar, a sort or class of words 
of a particular character. ‘Thus the noun is a part of 
speech denoting the names of thiags, or those vocal 
sounds which usage has attached to things. The 
eae is a part of speech expressing motion, action, or 

, being. 
{ART,v.t. [L. partio; Fr. partir; W. parthu.] 

1. To divide, to separate, or break ; to sever into 
two or more pieces, 

2. To divide into shares ¢ to distribute. Acts il. 

3. Toseparate or disunite, as things which are near 
each other. Ruth i. 

4. To keep asunder; to separate. 
perts England from France. 

5. To separate, as combatants. Night parted the 
armies. 

6. To secern ; to secrete. 

The liver minds his own affair, 

And parte aod strains the vital juices, Prior. 
. 7. In seamen’s language, to break; as, tha ship 
parted her cables. 

8. To separate metals. 

PART, v. i. To be separated, removed, or detached, 
Powerful handa will not part 


A narrow sea 


Easily from posseasion won with arms, Milton, 
2. To quit each other. 

He wrung Baasanio’s hand, and so they parted. Shak, 
3. To take or bid farewell. Swift. 
4. To have a share. 

They shall part alike. —1 Sam, xxx. 
5. [Fr. partir.] To go away; to depart. 
Thy futher 2 

Embraced me, parting for th’ Etrurian Jand. Dryden, 

6. Tobreak ; to betarn asunder. The cable parted, 


™ part with; to quit; to resign; to lose; to be 
separated from ; as, to part with near friends. 
Celia, for thy sake, I port 
With all that grew so near my heart, 
PART’A-BLE, See Paktrsxe. 
PART’AGE, ». Division; severance; the act of di- 
viding or sharing; @ Mrench word. [Little used.] 
Locke, 
PAR-TAKE’, v, 4.3 pret. Parnroox; pp. ParTaxen. 
[part and take.] ; 

1, To take a part, portion, or share in common 
with others ; to have a share or part; to participate ; 
usnall, fullowed by of, sometimes less properly by 

_ in, ‘Sl men partake of the common bounties of 


Waller, 


an evil design. Hale, 
PART’ED, pp. ora. Separated ; divided; sovared. 
PART’ER, n. One that parts or separates. [ Sidney. 
PAR-TURRE’, (pir-tar’,) x, [Fr.] In gardening, a 
system of beds of different shapes and sizes, in 
which flowers are cultivated, connected together, 
with intervening spaces of gravel or turf fur walk- 
ing on. Brande. 
2. The pit of a theater. Brande. 
PAR-THEN‘IC, a. [Gr. rap0cvos.] 
Pertaining to the Spartan Partheniw or sons of 


virgins, 
PAR/THE-NON, xn, [Gr. raoOcy2c, a virgin.) 

A celebrated temple of Minerva, at Athens in 
Greece. 

PAR/TIAL, (par’shal,) a. [Fr., from L. pars; It. par- 
ziale. 

1. Biased to one party ; inclined to favor one party 
1n a cause, or one side of a question, more than the 
other; net indifferent. It is important to justice 
that a judge should not be partial. 

Self-love will make men partial to themselves and friends. 

Locke, 

2. Inclined to favor without reason. Authors are 
partial to their_wit, and critics to their judgment. 

3. Affecting a part only ; not general or universal ; 
not total. It has been much disputed whether the 
deluge was partial or total. 


All partia! evil, universal good, Pope, 


4, More strongly inclined to one thing than to 
others. [ Colloquial.] 

5. In botany, subordinate ; applied to subdivisions ; 
as, a partial umbel or umbellule; a partial peduncle. 
A partial involucre is placed at the fuot of a partial 
umbel. 

PAR/TIAL-IST, 2, One whois partial. [Unusual.] 
Bp. Morton, 

2. One who holds that the atonement was made 

only for a part of mankind, i, 0., the clect. Murdock, 

PAR-TIAL/I-TY, (par-shal’e-to,) n. Inclination to 
favor one party or one side of a question moro than 
the other; an undue bias of nind toward one 
party or side, which is apt to warp the judgment, 
Partiality springs from the will and affections, rather 
than from a love of truth and justice. 

2, A stronger inclination to one thing than to oth- 
ers; a3, @ partiality for poetry or painting; a collo- 
quial use, 

PAR/TIAL-IZE, ». t. [Wot used.] 
Shak, 
PAR/TIAL-LY, adv. With undue bias of mind to 
one party or side; with unjust favor or dislike; as, 
to judge partially. 5 

2, In part; not totally; as, the story may be 
pertially true; the body may be partially affected with 
disease ; the sun and moon are often partially 


eclipsed. 

PART-I-BIL/L-TY, n. [See Partisve.] Susceptibil- 
ity of division, partition, or severance ; separability ; 
as, the partibility of an inheritance. 

PART’ T-OLE, a. [It. partibile, partire, to part.] 

Divisible ; separable ; susceptible of severance or 
partition ; as, an estate of inheritance may be parti- 
ble. Blackstone. 

PAR!/TI-CEPS CRIM'I-NIS, [L.] A partaker in a 
crime ; an accomplice. " 

PAR-TIC/I-PA-BLE, a, [See Panricirarz.] That 
may be Participated or shared. orris. 

PAR-TIC/I-PANT, a. [See Particrrate.] Sharing; 
having a share or part; followed by of. 


The prince s.w he should confer with one participant of more 
ao monkish speculations, Wotton, 


To render partial. 


share or part. Bacon. 
PAR-TIC/I-PANT-LY, adv. In a partictpating man- 


ner. 
PAR-TIC/I-PATE, v. i. [L. participo; pers, part, and 
capio, to eee, 

1. To parta ¢; to have a share in common with 
others, ho hoart of sensibility participates In the 
sufforingzof qfriend. It is sometimes fullowed by uf. 

He would partllIpate of their wauts, Hayward, 
2. To havo part of more things than one. 


Few croatures participate of tho nature of plants and metals 

both. Bacon, 

PAR-TIC'I-PATE, v. t To partako; to share; to 
receive a part of. 

Such a3 I zeck, fit to bb rio 
40% 
All rational delight. a ae 

PAR-TIC/I-PA-TED, pp. 
others; partaken. 

PAR-TIG'I-PA-TING, ppr. Having a part or share; 
partaking, 

PAR-TIC-I-PA/TION, n. The stato of sharing In 
common with others; as, a participation of joys or 
sorrows, 

2. Tho act or state of receiving or having part of 
something, 

Those deitics are 20 b rticlpation, and subordinate to 

Supremo, wee ewan uldiihort 

3. Distribution ; division into shares. Ralegh. 

PAR-TIC/I-PA-TIVL, a. Capable of participating. 

PAR-TIC/L-PA-TOR, n One who partakes with 

another, 

ot a, [L. participiclis. See Panti- 
CIPLE. 

1. Having the nature and use of a participle. 

2. Formed froin a participle’; as, a participial noun. 

PAR-TI-CIF/I-AL-LY, adv. In the sense or manner 
ef a participle. 

PAR/TI-CI-PLE, n. [L. participium, from participo; 
pars, part, and capio, to eae! 

1, In grammar,a word £0 casled because it partakea 
of tho propertics of a noun and of a verb. as, hav- 
ing, making, in Englisch ; habens, faciens, in Latin. 
The Engli-h participles having, making, becomd 
nouns by profixing the to thom; ag, the having of 
property ; the making of instruments. But all parti- 
ciples do not partake of the properties of a noun, aa 
the passive participles, for example, had, made. 

Participles sometimes lose tho propertics of a verb 
and become adjectives; as, willing, in the phrase, a 
willing heart; engaging, as engaging manners ; ac- 
complished, os, an accomplished orator. 

2. Any thing that participates of different things. 
[Wot sete 4 Bacon. , 

PAR/TI-€LE, (pir’te-kl,) n.  [It. particola; Fr. parli- 
cule ; L. particula, from pars, part. 

1. A minuto part or pdrtfon of matter; as, a parti: 
cle of sand, of lime, or of light. 

2. In physics, a minute part of a body, an aggrega- 
tion or collection of which constitutes the whola 
body or mass, The word is sometimes used in the 
same sense as atom, in tho ancient Epfcurean phi- 
losophy, and corpusclo in the latter. In this senso, 

articles are the elements or constituent parts of 
odies, Encye. 

3, Any very small portion or part; as, he has not 
a particle of patriotism or virtue; he would not re- 
aign a particle of his property. 

4. In the Roman Catholic church, a crumb or little 
piece of consecrated bread. Also, the smaller breads 
distributed in the communion of tho ial. 

itzp 


Milton, — 
Shared in common with 


atrick. 

5. In grammar, a word that is not varied or in- 
flected,-as a prepssition. 

Organic particles; very minute moving bodies, 
perceptible only by the hclp of the microscope, dis 
covered in the semen of animals, Encyc. 

PAR-TI€*U-LAR, a [Sp. and Port. id.; It. partico- 
~ Fr. particulier; Low L. particularis, from par 
ticula, 

1. anatitig to a single person or thing; not gene 

eral; as, this remark has a particular application. 

,2. Individacl; noting or designating a single thing 
by way of distinction. Each plant has its particular 
nutriment; most persons have a particular trait of 
charactor; he alludes to a particular person. 

3. Noting some property or thing peculiar. 
Of this prince there la little particular memory. Bacon, 
4, Attentive to things single or distinct; minute, 

I have been particular in examining the reasons of 

this law. 

5. pages not general, 

6. Odd; singular; having something that emb 
nently distinguishes one from others. 

7. Singularly nice in taste ; as, a man very partic. 
ular in his diet or dress, 

8. Special; more than ordinary. He has brought 
no partttular news, 

9. Containing a part only; as, a particular estate, 
ee ye the estate in remainder. Blackstone, - 

. Holding a icular estate; as, a 

tenant. eta: ¥ Pe Raron 
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11. In theology, this term was formerly used in 
reference to the Paosccivariss: or those who held the 
doctrine of particular election, &c., and is still re- 
tained 2n the.appellation Particular Baptists. 
: : Brande, 
PXR-TIC’U-LAR, nx. A single instance; a single 
point. 
I must reserve some ticulare, which it Is not lawful for me 
r. to reveal. - ; Bacon. 
2. A distinct, separate, or minute part ; as, he told 
me all the particulars of the story. Addison. 
3. An individual ; a private person. L’Estrange. 
4, Private interest; as, they apply their minds to 
thase branches of public prayer, wherein their own 
parficular is moved. [Not in use.] _. Hooker. 
5. Private character ; state of an individual. 
For his particular, I will reccive him gladly. [Not in meh 


6. A minute detail of things singly enumerated. 
The reader has a particular of the books wherein this law was 
written, [Not in use.] Ayliffe. 
Ia particular; specially ; peculiarly ; distinctly. 
This, in particular, happens to the lungs, Blackmore. 
PAR-TIC€/U-LAR-ISM, n. The doctrine of particular 
election. Murdock, 
PAR-TI€'JJ-LAR-IST, x. One who holds to the doc- 
trine of God’s particular decrees of salvation and 
reprobation. 
PAR-TIC-U-LAR’I-TY, n. Distinct notice or specifi- 
cation of particulars. 
Even descending to particularities, what kingdoms he should 


overcome, ney. 
2. Singleness; individuality; single act; single 
case. Hooker. 


3. Petty account ; minute incident. 


To ace the titles that were most agreeable to such an emperor — 
with the like particularities. ire Addison. 

4. Something belonging to single persons. Shak. 

§. Something peculiar or singular. 

T saw an old heathen altar with this particularity, thet It was 


hollowed like a dish at one end, but not the end on which the 
sacrifice was laid. Addison, 


%. Minuteness in detail. He related the story with 
grent icuvarity. 
PAR-Tie-ULAR-L-Z4'TION, n. The act of particu- 


larizing. 
PAR-TI€'U-LAR-IZE, »v. t. To mention distinctly or 
in particulars ; to enumerate or specify in detail. 
He het only boasts of his parentage ns an Taraelite, but ticu- 
ferized) his descent me Bomenli: Ateel bury 
PAR-TI€’U-LAR-IZE, v. i. To be attentive to single 
things. Herbert. 
PAR-TIC’U-LAB-IZ-ED, pp. Enumerated in detail. 
PAR-TI€/U-LAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Specifying minutely 
ur in detail. f 
PAR-TIC’U-LAR-LY, adv. Distinctly ; pols ioe 
a S 


2. In an especial manner. 

This Soph pore ef ue I particularly regarded Lee ye greet 
PAR-TI€’Q-LATE, to mention, is not in use. 
PART/ING, ppr. [frem part.] Dividing ; separating ; 

breaking in pieces. 
; to a. Given at separation; as, a parting kiss or 
3. Departing ; declining ; as, the parting day. 
Pope. 
PXART'ING, x. Division; separation. Ezek. xxi. 

2, In chemistry, an operation or process hy which 

gold and silver are separated from each other. Ure. 

3. In seamen’s language, the breaking of a cable 


by violence. 
PAR/TL-SAN, n. [Fr., from parti, partir.] 

1, An adherent to a party or faction. Addison. 

2. In war, the conimander of a corps of light 
troops designed to surprise the enemy, and carry on. 
a desultory warfare. 

3. By way of distinction, a person eble in command- 
ing 8 party, or dextrous in obtaining intelligence, in- 
tercepting convoys, or otherwise annoying an enemy. 

4. A commander’s leading staff. Ainsworth. 

5. Akind of halberd. [Fr. pertuisane; It. partigi- 


ano, 

PAE’TLSAN, a. Denoting those engaged in irregular 
warfare on out 3 98, a partisan officer or corps. 
PAR/TI-SAN-SHIP, x. The state of being partisans; 

adherence to a party. ‘ 
*PAR/TITE, a. [L. partitus, from partio, to divide. 
See Parrt.] 
. In botany, divided nearly to the base. A partite 
feaf is a simple leaf separated down nearly to the 
base, Lindley. Lee. 
PAR-TI''TION, ¢-tish’un,) n. [L. partitio, from partio, 
to divide.] 
1. The act of dividing, or state of being divided. 
2. Division ; separation ; distinction. 
+fnd good from bad find no partition, Shak, 
3. Separate part; as, lodged in a small partition. 
Milton, 
4, That by which different parts are separated ; as, 
& partition of wood or stone in a building. 


PAR 


5. Part where separation is made. 
No sight could pass 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grass. Dryden. 
6. Divisien of an estave into severalty, which is 
done by deed of partition. Blackstone. 
PAR-TI''TION, v. t. To divide into distinct parts ; 
as, tu partition the floor of a house. 

2. To divide into shares; as, to partition an estate. 
PXR-TI’TION-ED, (par-tish'und,) pp. Divided into 
distinct parts or shares. 
PAR-TI’/TION-ING, ppr. 


wUTts. 

PAR'TI-TIVE, a. In grammar, distributive; as, a 
noun partitive. It is often used as a noun. 

PAR/TI-TIVE-LY, adv. In a partitive manner ; dis- 
tributively. Lilly. 

PART’LET, x. [from part.] A ruff; a band or col- 
lar for the neck, formerly worn by women ; so called 
because it was the parting between the head-dress 
and vody-dress. tt Hall. Smart. 

2. A hen; socalled from the ruffling of her feath- 
ers. i Rag Shek. Sart. 

PART’LY, adv. In patt; in dome measure or degree ; 
not wholly. 

PART’NER, n. [from part.] One who partakes or 
shares with another; ua partaker; an associate ; as, 
she is the partner of my life, of my joys, of my 
griefa. 

Those of the race of Shem were no partners in the unbelicving 

work of the tower. Ralegh. 

2. An associate in any business or occupation ; 2 
joint owner of stock or capital, employed in com- 
Merce, manufactures, or other business. Men are 
sometimes partners in a single voyage or adventure, 
sometimes in a firm or standing company. 

3. One who dances with another, either male or 
female, as in a contra dance. 

4. A husband or wife. 

PART’NER, v. t. To join; to associate with a part- 
ner. [Little used, Shak. 
PART’/NERS, zn. In a ship, a framework of short 
timber fitted to the hole in a deck, to receive the 
heel of a mast or pump, &c, R. H. Dana, Jr. 
PART’NER-SHIP, 2. The association of two or more 
persons for the purpose of undertaking and prose- 
cuting any business, particularly trade or manufac- 
tures, at their joint expense. In this case, the con- 
nection is furmed by contract ; each partner furnishing 
a part of the capital stock, and being entitled to a 
proportional share of profit, or subject to a propor- 
tional share of loss; or one or more of the partners 
may furnish money or stock, and the other or others 
contribute their services. The duration of the part- 
nership may be limited by the contract, or it may be 
left indefinite, subject ta be dissolved by mutual 
agreement. A partnership or association of this kind 
is a standing or permanent company, and is denom- 
inated a firm or house. We say, A and B entered 
into partnership for the importation and sale of goods, 

or for manufacturing cotton or glass. 

Partnerships may be and usually are associations 
of private persons, not incorporated. In other cases, 
the company is incorporated. Banking companies, 
in the United States, are usually incorporated, and 
are essentially partnerships, but do not bear that 
name. Manufacturing companies @re also frequently 
incorporated. 

Dryden. 


2. Joint interest or property. 

PA fe ghey pret. of PantTaxe. 

PAR/TRIDGE, xn. [Fr. qwrdriz; It. pernice; Sp. per- 
diz; L. perdiz; Gr. we; d:% ; D. patrys; Ir. patrisg. 

A vague, popular name of a considerable number 
of species of gallinaceous birds of the tetraonid 
tribe, some of which belong to the genus Perdix, 
some to Allagis, some to Ortyx, some to Tetrao, &c. 
Within small sections of country, even in New Eng- 
land, this name is differently and variously applied, 
£0 that it is impossible to say exactly to what bird it 
properly belongs, 

PAR’TRIDGE-WOQOD, n, A variegated tropical wood, 
much esteemed in England for cabinet work. P. Cyc. 

PARTS, zn. pl. Faculties; talents; méntal powers; 
often, uncommon powers of mind. 

2. Applied to place, region ; district of country. 

PAR-TU/RI-ATE, v. i. [L. parturio, from partus, 
birth, from pario, to bear. 

To bring forth young. [Little wsed.1 - 

PAR-TUO’RI-ENT, a [L. laeadeioe | 
Bringing forth, or about to bring forth young. 
PAR-TU-RiTION, (-rish’un,) nr. [L. parturio.] 

The act of bringing forth, or being delivered of 

young. Encyc. 
PAR/TY, x. [Fr. partie, from L. pars. See Part.) 

1. A number of persons united in opinion or de- 
sign, in opposition to others in the community. It 
differs from F section, in implying a less dishonorable 
association, or more justifiable designs. Parties exist 
in all governments; and free governments are the 
hot-deds of party. The political parties in England 
are called whigs and tories, 

2. One of two litigants ; the plaintiff or defendant 
in a lawsuit, 

The ae of both parties ahall come before the Judges. — =x, 

xx, 


Dividing into distinct 


PAS 
3. One comerned or intercsted in an affair. This 
man was nona party to the trespass or affray. He is 


not a party W the contract or agreement. 
4, Side; persons engaged against each other. 


The peace ttth parties want is like to last, Dryden. 
Binal parten make up in diligence what they want ne kay 


neon. 
5. Cause side. 


ZEgle camein t make their party good. Dryden. 

6. A select company invited to an entertainment ; 
as, a dining party ; 4 tea party ; an evening party, 

_%. A company made up for a given occasion ; as, & 
riding party; a fishing party. 

8. A single person distinct from or opposed to an- 
other. 

Uf the jury found that the slaia was of En, i 

Rag tere reer a = on epee: 

9. Ih military affairs, a detachment or small nuin- 
ber of troops sent on a particular duty, as to inter- 
cept the enemy’s convoy, to reconnoiter, to seek 
forage, to flank the enemy, &c. 

Party is'used to qualify other words, and may be 
considered either as part of a compound word, or as 
an adjective; as, party man, party rage, party dis- 
putes, &c. 

PAR’/TY-€6L/OR-ED, (-kul/lurd,) 4. Having divers 
colors 3 35, a party-colored flower. 

PXR/TY-FENCE.WALL/, v. A wall separating the 
vacant ground in one occupation from that in an- 
other. Guilt. 

PAR/TY-ISM, n.. Devotion to party. (ow) 

PAR/TY-JO-RY, n. A jury consisting of half natives 
and half foreigners. 

PAR/TY-MAN, xn. One ofa party; usually a factious 
man ; a man of violent party principles; an abettor 


of a party. 

PAR’TY-SPIR/IT, 2. The spirit that supports a 
party. 

PAR’TY-WALL, x. A wall that separates one house 
from the next. Mozon, 

PA-RO’LIS, xn A gum boil. Brande, 

PAR’VE-NU’, x ‘Fr.] An upstart, or one newly 
risen into notice, 

PAR/VIis, n. [Fr.] A church porch ; also, a room 
over the church porch for a school, &c. [Not used.} 

Chaucer. ile, 


PAR/VI-TUDE, t 


n. Littleness. [Not used.] 


PXR/VI-TY, 
PAS, (pa,) n. [Fr. pa3, a step.] 
sls Step. : 
2. Right of going fofemost; precedence. [Noe 
“rbuthnot. 


ie 
PAS€H, (pask,) x. [Gr. 
feast of Easter. 
PAS'CHAL, (pas’kal,) a. [L. pascha; Gr. racxa; 
from the Heb.] 
Pertaining to the passover, or to Easter. 
Paschal flower. See Pasque FLOWER. - 
PASCU'-EGG, (pask/egg,) x An egg stained and 
resented to young persons, about the time of Easter. 
PASCH’-FLOW-ER. See Pasqur Frowrr. 


macxa.] The passover; the 


PASH,n. [Sp. faz, L. facies, face.] 
1. A face. [ot used.] Hanmer. 
2. Ablow. [JVot used.] 
PASH, v.t. Tostrike; to strike down. [Wot used.] 
Dryden, 


PA-SHAW’, n. [Pers. Laly pashaw.] 


In the Turkish dominions, a viceroy, governor, ob 
commander ; a bashaw. Castle. Eaton, 
PA-SHAW'LIC, x. The jurisdiction of a pashaw. , 
PA-SIG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. rus, and ypapn.] y 
A system of universal writing, or a manner of 
writing that may be understood and used by all na- 
tiond. , 00 
PASQUE’-FLOW-ER, (pask/flow-er,) n. A flower, a 
species of Anemone, Anemone Pulsatilla, growing 
in Europe, and usually flowering about Easter. 
P. Cyc. 
PAS’QUIL, (pas’kwil,) n and v. 4 YS ag a 
for Pasquin. 
PAS’QUIL-ANT, n. . A Inampooner. Coleridge. 
PAS’QUIL-ER, x. A lampooner. Burton. \, 
PAS/QUIN, x A mutilated statue at Rome, in a cor) 
ner of the palace of Ursini, so called from a cobbler, 
of that name who was remarkable for his sneers and’ 
gibes, and near whose shop the statue was dug up,! 
On this statue it has been customary to paste satirj¢! 
apers. Hence, a lampoon. Encyc. Amer. ~ 
PAS’QUIN, v.t; To tampoon} to satirize. 
PAS-QUIN-ADE’, Burton. 
PAS-QUIN-ADE’, 2. A lampoon or satirical writing. 
- Tatler. 
PASS, vi. [Fr. passer, It. passare, Sp. pasar, Pert, 
passar, to pass ; G. pass, fit, which is the Eng. pat, 
and as @ noun, a pass, a defile, an ambling, pace ; 
passen, to be fit, to suit; D. pas, a pace, @ step, &@ pass, 
a passage, a defile, time, season; van pas, fit, con- 
venient, pat in time; passen, to fit, to try, to mind, 
tend, or wait on, to make ready, to pass; Dan. pas, a 
pass of passport, a mode or medium ; passer, to be 
fit, to suit, to be applicable; passerer, tn pass, to 
come or go over; Sw. pass, a pass or pnssage, a prss- 
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rt 5 a, to fit, to sult, to adapt, to become ; pas- 
ea te phere W. pas, that is, expulsive, that causes 
to pass, a pass, afi exit, a cough, hoyping-cough ; 
pasiaw, to pass, to cause an exit, to expel ; Sp. pasar, 
to pass, to go or travel, to bring or convey, to pene- 
trate, to exceed or surpass, to depart, to suffer, bear, 
undergo, (1. patior, whence passion,) to happen or 
come to pass; pascar, to walk; paseo, a walking; a 
gait ; paso, a pace, a step, gait, (Gr. rarew ;) It. pas- 
sore, to pass; passo, a pace, a step; passabile, tolera- 
ble; passidile, suffering. We observe that this word 
unites pass, the L. patior, to suffer, and peto, competo, 
in the sénse of jit. The Gr. rarew, to walk or step, 
and racxw, to suffer, are from the same root. The 
word pass coincides with L. passus, a step, and this 
is from pando, to extend ; n being casual, the original 
word was pado. The radical sense is, to stretch, reach, 
extend, to open; a pace is the reach of the foot, and 
Sitness is from reaching or coming to, like convenient. 
We learn from this word that the sense of suffering 
is from eztending, holding on, or continuing. See N23 

r cl ES 


in the Introduction. Ar. 2318 fata, to pass; Heb. 


Mpp, yw, Ch. yoD; Class Bd, No. 45, 64, and Bs or 
Bz, No, 52, 53, 70.) 

i. To move, in almost any manner; to go; +o pro- 
ceed from one place to another. A man may pass on 
fowt, on horsehack, or in a carriage; a bird and a 
meteor pass through the air; a ship passes on or 
through the Water; light passes from the aun to the 
planets ; it passes from the sun to the earth in about 
eight minutes, 

2, To move from one state to another ; to alter or 
change, or to be changed in condition; as, to pass 
from health to sickness ; to pass from just to unjust. 

Temple. 

3. To vanish ; to disappear; to be lost. In this 
sense, we usually say, to pass away. 

Beauty 1s a charm, but soon the charm will pass, Dryden, 

4. To be spent; to go on or away progressively. 

Tho time when the thing existed ia the idea of that space of 

duration which passed between some fixed period and the 
being of that thing. Locke. 

5. To die; to depart from life. [Little used.] Shek. 

6. To be in any state; to undergo; with under; 
a8, to pass under the rod. 

7. To be enacted; to receive the sanction of a 
legislative house or body by a majority of votes. 


Nelther of these bills has yet passed the house of commons, 
Swift. 


8, To be current; to gain reception, or to be gen- 
erally received. Bank bills pase asa substitute ft coin. 
Falso eloquence passeth only where true is not understood. 
Felton. 
9. To be regarded ; to be received in opinion or es- 
timation. 
This will not pase for a fault in him, till it ls proved to be one in 
us. Atterbury. 
10. To occur ; to be present ; to take place; as, to 
notice what pasces in the mind, Watts. 
11. To be done. 
Provided no indirect act pase upon our prayers to defile them, 
Taylor. 
12, To determine ; to give judgment or sentence. 
Though well we may not pase wpon his life, Shak. 


13, To thrust; to make a pus’) in fencing or figh 
S le 


ing. . 

14, Toomit ; to suffer to go uimeeded or neglected. 
We saw the act, but let it pass, 

15. To move through any duct or opening, as 
substances in the stomach that will not pass, nor be 
converted into aliment. Arbuthnot. 

16, To percolate ; to be secreted, as juices that 
fess from the glands into the mouth. 

17. To be in a tolerable state. 

a yang 2 sort of man was left well enough by his father to 
pass, but he could never think he had enough, sc long as 
anv had more, Pesiaress 

‘18, To be4transferred from one owner to another, 
The lanu articlo passed by livery and seizin, 

19. To go beyond bounds. [Obs.] For thi we 
generally use Sunrass. S ar. 

20. To run or extend, as a line or other thing. 
The north limit of Massachusetts passes three miles 
north of the Merrimac. 

To come to pass; to happem ; to arrive; to come; 
to be; to exist; a phrase much used in the Scriptures. 

To Fe away; to move from sight ; to vanish. 

2. To be spent ; to be lost. 

4 good part of their lives passes away without thinking. Locke. 

To pass by; to move near and beyond. He passed 
by as we stood in tho road, 

To pass on; to proceed. 

To pass over; to go or move from side to she; to 
cross ; as, to pase over to the other side. 

To pass into; to unite and blend, as two substances 
or coloi® in such a manner that it is impossible to 
tell whwse one ends and the other begins, 

PASS,» ‘y To go beyond. The sun has passed the 
merl/'an. ‘The young man has not passed the age 
of fi‘ volousness, 


PAS 


2. To go through or over; a3, to pass a river, 
3. To spend ; to,live through ; as, to pass time ; to 
pass the night in revelry,and the day in sleep 
4, To cause to move; to send ; as, to pass the 
bottle from one guest. to another; to pass a pauper 
from one town to another; to pass a rope round a 
yard; to pass the blood from the right to the left 
ventricle of the heart. Derham. 
5. To cause to move hastily. 
T had only time to my eye ove: the medals, which are {no 
pcearaiber: ira oe = Addison. 
6. To transfer from one owner to another; to sell 
or assign ; as, to pase land from A to B by deed; to 
pass a note or bill. 
7. To ‘strain; to cause to percolate; as, to pass 
wine through a filter. Bacon. 
8. To utter; to pronounce; as, to pass compli- 
Ments; to pass sentence or judgment; to pass cen- 
gure ov another’s works. Watts, 
9. To procure or cause to go. 
Waller passed over five thousand horse and foot by Newbridge. 
Clarendon, 
10. To put an end to. 
This night 


‘We'll pase the business privately and well. Shak. 
11. To omit; toneglect either to do or to mention 
I pase their warlike pomp, their proud array, Dryden, 


12. To transcend ; to transgress or go beyond ; as, 
to pass the bounds of moderation. 

13. To admit; to allow; to appfove and receive 
as valid or just; as, to pass an account at the 
war-oftice. 

14. To approve or sanction by a constitutional or 
legal majority of votes; as, the house of representa- 
tives passed the bill. Hence, 

15. To enact; to carry through all the forms 
necessary to give validity 5 as, the legis.ature passed 
the bill into a law. 

16. To impose fraudulently ; as, she passed the 
child on hor husband for a boy. Dryden. 

17. ‘To practice artfully ; to cause to succeed ; as, 
to pass a trick on one, 

13, To surpass; to excel; to exceed. 

19. Te thrust ; to make a push in fencing, 

To see thee fight, to see thée pass thy puncto, Shak, 

To pass away; to spend; to waste; as, to pass 
away the flower of life in idleness. 

To pass Cy; to pass near and beyond. 

2. To overlook; te excuse; to forgive; not to 
censure or punish ; as, to pass by a crime or fault. 

3. To neglect ; to disregard. 


Certain passages of Scripture we can not pase by without injury 
to truth, Burnet, 


To pass over ; to move from side to side ; to cross; 
as, to gee over a river or mountain. 

2. To omit ; te overlook or disregard. He passed 
over one charge without a reply. 

PASS,n. [W. pas.) 

1. A narrow passage, entrance, or avenue ; & nar- 
row or difficult placeof entrance and exit; as, a pass 
between mountains, Encyc. Clarendon. 

2. A passage ; a road. Ralegh. 

3. Permission to pass, to go or to come; a license 
to pass; @ passport. 

A gentleman had a pass to go beyond the seas. 

A ailing under the flag and pase Of anenemy. Kent. 

4, An order for sending vagrants or impotent per- 
sons to their place of sbode. Johnson. 

5. In fencing and fighting, a thrust; a push ; at- 
tempt tostab or strike; as, to make a pass at an 
antagonist. Hence 

6. A term applied to the manipulations of an oper- 
ator in mesmerism. 

7. Btate ; condition or extreme case; extremity. 

To what a pase ore our minds brought, Sidney. 
Matters have been brought to this pass. South, 
PARS/-BOOK, 2. A book in which a merehant or 
trader enters the articles bought on credit, for the 
information of the purchaser. Bouvier. 
PASS-PA-ROLE’, n. [pass and parole.] In military 
affairs, » command given at the head of an army and 
communicated by word of mouth to the rar 
URCYC, 
PASS’-WORD, xn. A word to be given before 4 per- 
soy is allowed to pass; a watch-word, 
PASS/A-BLE, a. [It. passabile.} 

1. That may be passed, traveled, or navigated. 
The roads are not passable. The stream is passa- 
ble in boats, 

2. That may be penetrated ; as, a substance passa- 
ble by a fluid, 

3. Current; receivable ; that may be or is trans- 
ferred from hand to hand; as, bills passable in lieu 
of coin. False coin is not passable. 

4, Popular; well eee Bacon, 

5. Tolerable ; moderate ; as, passable beauty. 

PXES/A-BLY ado. Tolerably. 

PASSx'DO? nm. A push or thrust. 

PAS-SADE!,n. [Fr.] In the manege, @ turn or course 
of a horse backwar 
ground. 


DES. °;™-.— ) 
PAS/SAGE, x. [Fr. passage; Sp. pasages Ut. pussag- 


or forwami on the same spot of 
Encyc. | 


PAS 


. 


gio. 

1. The act of passing or moving by land or water, 
or through the air or other substance ; as, the passa; 
of aman ora carriage ; the passage of a ship ora fowl; 
the passage of light or a meteor; the passage of 
fiulds through the pores of the body, or from the 
glands. Clouds intercept the passage of. solar rays. 

2. The time of passing from one place to another. 
What passegé had you? We had a pass of 
twenty-five days to Havre de Grace, aout of thisty- 
eight days from England. 

3. Road; way ; avenue; a place where men or 


things may pass or be conveyed, Temple. 
And with his pointed dart 
Explores the nearest passage to his heart, Dryden, 


4, A pass or encounter 3 &8, a passage st arms.. 
Sir W. Scott. 
5. Entrance or exit, 
‘What! aro my doors opposed against my passage? Shak, 
6. Right of passing; as, to engage a passage on 
board a ship hound to india. “ 23 
7. Occurrence; event; incident; that which hap- 
pens; as, a remarkable passage in the life of New- 
ton. [See the Spanish verb, supra. This sense is 
obsolescent.}, 
8. A passing away; decay. [Litileused.] Shak. 
9. Intellectual admittance ; mental reception, 
Among whom I expect this treatise will have a fairer 
than among those deeply imbued with other princi Daly 
i 5 gly. 
10. Manner of being conducted ; management. 
On consideration of the conduct and passage of affaira in former 
times. , Davies. 
11, Part of a book or writing; a single clause, 
place, or part, of indefinite extent. 
How commentators each dark paseage shun, Young. 
12. In music,,a short portion of an air or tune. 
13. Enactment; the act of carrying through all 
the regular forms necessary to give validity ; as, the 
assage of a law, or of a bill into a law, by a legis- 
ative body. Hopkinson, Wheaton’s Rep. 
in procuring the f the stamp act 
ee Nplate ig 
14, The part of a building allotted for giving ac- 
cess to the different apartments, Brande. 
Bird of passage; a bird that passes rt certain sea- 
sons from ono climate to another, asin autumn to 
tho south to avoid the winter’s cold, and in spring 
to the north for breeding. Hence, the phrase is 
sometiines applied to a man who has no fixed 
2 erie [Pr.,f I 
AS/BA-GER,n. [Fr.,from passage; It. passaggiere, 
The regular orthography of Pete ccane ined 


eage 


see. 
PAS/SANT, a. In heraldry, walking, from Fr. pas- 
sant, a passenger, traveler, 
2, Cursory ; careless. 
Ona passant review of what I wrote to the bishop. 
Sir Peter Pett's Preface to Bp. Barlow's Gen. Remains, 
En passant, (in-pis'sing,) [Fr.] By the way; 
slightly ; in haste 
PASS/ED, | PP. or a 
PAST, endcd. 
2. Enacted; having received all the formalities 
necessary to constitute a law. 
PAS'/SEN-GER, nz. Literally; one who passes; as, 
assengers over a bridge. Jsually, one who travels 
n some established conwifwce, as a stage-coach, 
steamboat, &c. : 
Passenger falcon; a kind of migratory hawk. 
Ainsw: 
PASS’ER, . Onethatpasses; a passenger. Rowe. 
PASS/ER-BY,n. One who goes by or near. 
PAS/SER-ES, n. pl. [L.,'sparrows.] See Passzn- 


INES. 
PAS'SER-INE, (-in,) a. [W. passer, a sparrow.) 
Pertaining to sparrows, or to the order of birds to 
which sparrows belong, the Passeres. 
PAS/SER-INES, n. pl. The order of birds to whicl 
the sparrows belong. They usually feed on insects, 
fruit, or grain. Brande, 
PAS-SI-BIL/I-TY, x. [Fr. passibilité, from passiile. 
Bee Passion.) 
The quality or capacity of receiving impressions 
from external agents ; aptneas to feel or suffer. 


aS Rt ¢ a ([Fr. passible; It. passibile. See: 
ASSION. 
Susceptible of feeling or of impressions from ex- 
ternal agents. 
Apollinarlus held even Deity to be passible, Hooker. 


PAS’SI-BLE-NESS. Tho same as Passterutr, 
PAS'SIM, [L.] Here and there; every where. 
PASS/ING, ppr. or a. Moving; proceeding; goingby. 
Q. a. Exceeding wauilrpaszing; eminent. Fuinfaz. 
3. Adverbially a to enforce or enhance the 
meaning of another word ;-exceedingly ; as, passing 
fair } pares strange. 
PASS/ING, n. Tho act of passing or going past, 
PASS/ING-BELL, n. Tho bell that rings at the hour 


Barrow. 


Gone by ; done; accomplished ; 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—MTE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD,—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.— 


PAS 
\of death to obtain prayers for the passing soul. Itis 
fica for the bell that rings fnarmediitn’s after 


a 2 wift. 
ASS’ING-LY, adv. Exceedingly. [0bs.] Wiel. 
PASS/ING-NOTE, x. In music, a note introduced be- 
‘tween two others for the purpose of softening a dis- 
‘ance or inelodizing a passage. Busby. 

S/SION, (pash/un,) rn. [L. passio, from patior, to 

‘suffer. 

1, The impression or effect of an external agent 
bag a body ; that which is suffered or received. 

‘A body at rest affords us no Idea of any active power to move, 
and when sct ia motion, it is rather 0 passion than an action 
in it. Tacke. 

2, Susceptibility of impressions from external 
‘agents, 

"The differences of moldable and not moldable, &c., and many 
other passions of matter, are plebvian notions. [Litle 
used.) Bacon. 

3. Suffering ; emphatically, the last suffering of the 
(Savior. 

To whom also he showed himself alive efter his passion, by many 

infallible proofs, — Acts i, 

4, The feeling of the mind, or the sensible effect of 
impression ; excitement, perturbation, or agitation of 
mind, as desire, fear, hope, joy, grief, love, hatred. 
The eloquence of the orator is employed to nove the 
rassions. 

5. Violent agitation or excitement of mind, partic- 
ularly such as is occasioned by an offense, injury, or 
insult ; hence, violent anger. Watts, 

6. Zeal; ardor; vehement desire. 

When statesmen are ruled by faction and interest, they can have 
Ngpassion for the glory of their country. Addison, 


7. Love. 


He owned bis passion for Amestris, Rowe. 
& Eager desire; as, a violent passton for fine 
clothes, Swift. 


PAS/SION, (pash’un,)v.% To be extremely et 
ak. 


[Mot used. i 
PAS/SION-FLOW-ER, x. A flower and plant of the 
genus Passiflora. This genus was so named from 
being supposed to represent, in the appendages of its 
flower, the passion of our Savior. Loudon. 
PAS/SION-WEEK, n. The weck immediately pre- 
ceding the festival of Easter; so called because in 
that week our Savior’s passion and death took place. 
PAS/SION-A-RY, 2. A book in which are described 
the sufferin, of saints and martyrs, Warton. 
PAS/SION-ATE, a. [It. passionato: Fr. passionné.] 

1. Easily moved to anger; easily excited or agi- 
tated by injury or insult; applied to persons. 

Homer's Achilles is haughty and passionate. Prior, 

2. Highly excited; vehement; warm; applied to 
things; as, passionate affection; passionate desire ; 
passionate concern. 

, 3. Expressing strong emotion; animated ; as, pas- 
~stonate eloquence. 

PAS/SION-ATE, v. t. To affect with passion ; to ex- 
press passionately. [Not used.] Spenser. Shak. 
PAS/SION-ATE-LY, adv. With passion ;“with strong 
feeling; ardently; vehemently; as, to covet any 

thing passionately; to be passionately fond. 

2. Angrily; with vehement resentment; as, to 
speak passionately. 

PAS’SION-ATE-NESS, 2. State of being subject to 
passivn or anger. 

2. Vehemence of mind. Boyle. 
PAS/SION-ED, (pash’/und,) a. Disordered ; violently 
“affected. Spenser. 

2. Expressing passion. Spenser. 
PAS’SION-LESS, a. Not easily excited to anger; of 

@ calm temper. Shelton. 

2. Void of passion. 

PAS'/SIVE, a. [It. passivo; Sp. pasivo; Fr. passif; L. 
passivus, from passus, patior, to suffer. 

1, Suffering ; not acting ; not receiving or capable 
of receiving impressions from external agents. We 
Were passive spectators, not actors in tiie seene. 

Tho mind is wholly passive in the reception of all its simple idens. 

‘ = e. 

God Is not in any respect passive. Bradwardine. 

2 Unresisting ; not opposing; receiving or suffer- 
ing without resistance ; as, passive obedience; pas- 
sive submission to the laws, 

Passive verb, in grammar, is a verb which expresses 
passion, or the effect of an action of some agent; 
as, in L. doctor, I am taught; in English, she is loved 
and admired by her friends; he is assailed by slander. 

Passive obedience, ag used by writers on govern- 
ment denotes not only quiet, unresisting submission 
to power, but implies the denial of the right of re- 
sistance, or the recognition cf the duty to submit, in 
all cases, to the existing government, 

Passive prayer, among mystic divines, is a sus- 
pension of the activity of the soul or intellectual 
faculties, the soul remaining quiet and yielding only 
to the impulses of grace. Encye. 

ive commerce ; trade in which the productions 

of a country are carried by foreigners in their own 
‘bottoms. [See Actiyz Commerce.] 

PAS/SIVE-LY, adv. With a passive nature or tem- 


PAS 


per ; with a temper disposed to submit to the acts of 
external agents, without resistance. Dryden. 

2. Without agency. 

3. After the form of the passive verb. 
PAS'‘SIVE-NESS, x Quality of receiving 
_ sions from external agents or causes; as,-the pas- 

siveness of matter. 

2. Passibility ; capacity of suffering. 

We shall Jose our passiveness with our being. Decay of Piety. 

3. Patience; calmness; unresisting submission. 


r ‘ell, 
PAS-SIV/I-TY, n. Passiveness, which see. [Little 
used, Cheyne. 


2. The tendency,of a body to persevere in a given 
state, either of motion or rest, till disturbed by an- 
other body. Good. 

PASS’-KEY, (-ké,) n. A key for opening many 
jocks, 

PASS’/LESS, a. Having no pass or passage. *Cowley. 

PASS/O-VER, n. [pass and iver.) A feast of the 
Jews, instituted te commemorate the providential 
escape of the Hebrews, in Egypt, when God, smiting 
the first-born of the Egyptians, passed over the 
houses of the Israelites, which were marked with 
the blood of the paschal Jamb. 

2. The sacrifice offered at the feast of the pass- 
‘over. : 

PASS’PORT, n. [Fr. passeport; passer, to pass, and 
porter, to carry; It. passaporto ; Sp. pasaporte.] 

1. A written license from a King, or other proper 
authority, granting permission or safe conduct for 
one to pass through his territories, or to pass from 
one country to another, or to navigate a particular 
sea Without hinderance or molestation. 

2. A license for importing or exporting contraband 
goods or movables without paying the usual duties, 

3. That which enables one to pass with safety or 
certainty. rn 

His passport is his innocence and grace, Dryden, 
'It. vassamezzo, 


PAS/SY-MEAS’ URE, (-mezh'ur,) x 
middle pace or step. 
An old stately kind of dance;. a cinque-pace. 
[ Obs.] Shak. 
PAST, pp. or a. from Pass. Gone by or beyond; not 
present ; not future. 
2. Spent ; ended ; accomplished. ‘ 
PAST, x. Elliptically, past time; as, indemnicy for the 


past. Fenton. 

PAST, prep. Beyond intime. Heb xi. 

2. Having lost; not possessing; as, he was past 

_ sense of feeling. 

3. Beyond ; out of reach of; as, he was past cure 
or help. 

went! t en 24 

Love, when once past government, is oe ue jeu mang 

4, Beyond ; further than ; as, past the boundary. 

5. Above ; more than. 

The northern Irish Scots have bows not past three quarters of a 

yard long. Spenser, 

Not now used.] 

. A ter; beyond in time. The company assem- 
bled at half past seven, that is, at half an hour after 
seven. 

PASTE, x. [Fr, pate, for past ; Itand Sp. pasta, Qu. 
L. pistus, or Gr. raccw, to sprinkle, or some root 
which signifies to mix and knead.] 

1, A soft composition of substances, as flour moist- 
ened with water or miik and kneaded, or any kind 
of earth moistened and formed to the consistence of 
dough, as in making potter’s ware. 

2 A kind of cement made of flour and water 
boiled, used for uniting paper or other substances. 

3. A fine and brilliant kind of glass used in mak- 
ing imitations of precious stones or gems. 

4. In mineralogy, the mineral substance in which 
other minerals are imbedded. 

PASTE, v. t. To unite or cement with paste ; to fas- 
ten with paste. Watts. 
PASTE/BOARD, 2. A species of thick paper, formed 
of several single sheets pasted one upon another, or 
by macerating paper and casting it in molds, &c. It 

is used for the covering of books, for bonnets, é&c. 

PAST’ED, pp. or a. Cemented with paste. 

PAS/TEL,x. [Fr.] A plant affording a blue dye, the 
weod Isatis tinctoria, Ed. Encyc. Ure. 

2 [Sp.] A colored crayon. [See Pasti1.] 

PAS'TERN, 2. {Fr. paturon.] 

1. The part of a horse’s leg between the joint next 
the foot and the coronet of the hoof. Farm. Encyc. 

2. The human leg, in contempt. Dryden. 

PAS/TERN-JOINT, n. The joint in a horse’s leg 
next the foot. 

PAS-TIC/CIO, (pas-tich’y5,) n. [It.] A medicy; an 
olio. Swinburne. 

2. In painting, a yicture painted by a master in a 
style dissimilar to that which he usually adopted. 

Brande. 

PAS/TIL n. ([L. pastillus; It. pastiglia; Fr. pas- 

Pas TILL, | Pg oy lk fone 

1. A roll of paste, or a kind of paste made of dif- 
ferent colors ground with gum-water, and used like 
a crayon. Encnc. 


Ys 
impres- | PAS/TIME, n. 
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2. In pharmacy, a dry composition of sweet-ame!l. 
ing resins, aromatic woods, &c., burnt to clear and 
scent the air of a room. Hebert, 

3. An agreeable kind of sugar confectionery. 
[pass and time.] Sport; amusement; 

diversion ; that which amuses and serves to make 

time pass agreeably. Milton. Watts, 

Pana ng v.i. To sport.; to use diversion. [Little 
used, 3 

PASTING, ppr. Cementing with paste. 

PAS/TOR, n. [L., from pasco, pastum, to feed, Gr. 
Bockw, W. pesgi, Arm. pasga, Fr. paitre, fur paistre, 
like naitre, from L. nasco ; Russ. pestoruyu, pasu. It 
seems to be allied to busk, D, bosch, G. busch, Sw. 
buska, Dan. busk, as browse is to brush; It. brusea; 
Gr. BowrtK.] : 

1, A shepherd; one that has the care of flocks and 
herds. den, 

2. A minister of the gospel who has the charge of 
a church and congregation, whose duty is to watch 
over the people of his charge, and instruct them in 
the sacred doctrines of the Christian religion. « 

PAS’TOR-AL, a. [L. pastoralis.] [South Swift. 

1. Pertaining to shepherds; as, a pastoral life; pas- 
toral manners. 

2. Descriptive of the life of shepherds; as, a pas~ 
toral poem. 

3. Relating to the care of souls, or to the pastor of 

a church ; as, pastoral care or duties; a pastoral letter. 

Hooker. Dryden. 
Piety Is the life and soul of pastoral fidelity. H, Humphrey. 

PAS’/TOR-AL, n. A poem describing the life and 
manners of shepherds, or a poem in imitation of the 
action of a shepherd, and in which the speakers take 
upon themselves the character of shepherds; an idyk; 
a bucolic. ‘Ope. ; 

A toral Is a m in which any action er ion is re} 
a eten by its efects ona mance life. es suey et a» 

PAS-TO-RA’'LE, n. ([It.]. A musical composition, 
generally in measures of 64 and 6-8 time, in a sooth- 
ing, tender style, 

PAS’TOR-ATE, rn. 
of a spiritual paste. 

PAS’TOR-LESS, a, Having no pastor. 

PAsTORLY a, Becoming a pastor, Milton, 


PAS/TOR-SHIP, x. The office or rank of cig- 


ull, 
PAS’/TRY, x. [from paste.] Articles of food in gen- 
eral which are made of paste or dough, or of which 
paste constitutes a principal ingredient, as pies, tarts, 


cake, and the like. 
2. The place where ry is made. Shak. 
PAS’TRY-COOK, n. One whose occupation is to 
make and sell articles of food made of paste. 
Arbuthnot, 
PAS’/TUR-A-BLE, a. bh re pasture.] Fit for pasture. 
PXS/TUR-AGE, xn. [Fr péturage. See Pasturz.] 
1. The business of feeding or grazing cattle. 


The office, state, or Jurisdiction, 
President Stiles. Tooke. 


2 Spenser. 

2. Grazing ground ; land appropriated to grazing, 

Addison, ¢ 

3%Grass for feed, Arbuthnot, * 

PAS’TURE, x. [Fr. péture, for pasture, from L. pase 
co, pastum, to feed, Gr. Bocxw.] 

1, Grass for the food of cattle; the food of cattle 
taken hy grazing. Brown, 

2. Ground covered with grass, to be eaten on the 
spot by cattle, horses, &c, The farmer bas a hun 
dred acres of pasture, It is sometimes called Pas- 
TURE-LAND, 

3. Human culture; education. [JVot used.] 

en. 

Common of pasture, is the right of feeding cattle on 
another’s ground. 

PAS/TURE, v.t. To feed on grass, or to supply grass 
for food. We apply the word to persons; as, the 
farmer pastures fifty oxen ; or to ground ; as, the land 
will pasture fifty oxen. 

PAS/TURE, v.t% To graze; to take food by eating 
grass from the ground. Milton. 

PAS/TUR-ED, pp. Fed on grass, 

PXS/TURE-LESS, a. Destitute of pasture. 

PAS/TUR-ING, ppr. Supplying with grass for food. 

PAS/TY, a. Like paste; of the ig ca paste. 

‘ooper. 

PAS’TY,7. [from paste.] A pie made of paste and 
baked without a dish. Pope. King. 

PAT, a. [G. pass; D. pas. See Fit and Pass.] 

Fit ; convenient; exactly suitable either as to time 
lace. 

Not an elegant word, admissible in L..rlesque.] 
Atterbury. oe 


or 
PAT, adv. Fitly ; conveniently. : hak. 
PAT,nx. [W. fat, a blow ; fatiaw, to strike lightly, to 
pat. Qu. Fr. ney). : 
1. A light, quick blow, or stroke with the fimgers or 
2. A smal! mass which is beat into shape A agt 


hand, 
as,a patof butter. [English use.] rt. 
PAT, »v.t. To strike gently with the fingers or hand ; 


to tap. 
Gay pats my shoulder,-and you vanish quite, Pops. 
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PAT 


n. [fromthe Sp.] A Spanish coin 
of tho value uf 4s, 8d. sterling, or 
about $1.04 cents. Sp. Duct. 

PA-TACHE’, (pa-tash’,) ». [Sp.] A tender or small 
vessel einployed in conveying men or orders from one 
sbip or place to another, Sp. Dict. 

PAT-A-VLN'I-TY.n. The use of local words, or the 
peculiar@™yle or diction of Livy, the Roman histori- 
an; 80 minated from Patavium or Padua, the 

lace of his nativity. Brande. Lempricre. 

PATCH, x. [It. pezza, a piece, I'r. piéce, Arm. pez, Sp. 
pieza. Qu. 

1. A piece of cloth sewed on a garment to repair 

a Dryden. 

2. A small piece of any thing used to repair a 
-breach. 

3. A small piece of silk used to cover a defect on 
tthe face, or to add a charm. 

4, A piece inserted in mosaic or variegated work. 


PA-TA‘EA, 
PAT-A-CUON’, 


Locke. 
5. A small piece of ground, or a small detached 
‘piece. Shak. 


6. A paltry fellow. This use is sometimes heard 
in vulgar language ; as, a cross-patch. 
PATCH, v. t. To mend by sewing on a piece or 
Pieces ; as, to patch a coat. 
2. To adorn with a patch or with patches, 


In the middle boxes were several ladies who patched both sides 
of their faces, Spectator. 


3. To mend with pieces; to repair clumsily. Shak. 

4. To repair with pieces fastened on; as, to patch 
the roof of a house. 

5. To make up of pieces and shreds. Ralech, 

6. To dress in a party-colored cvat. Shak. 

7. To make suddenly or hastily ; to make without 
regard to forms ; as, to patch up a picce. 

PATCH’ED, (patcht,) pp. or a. Mended with a patch 

or patches; mended clumsily. 

PATCH’ER, n. One that patches or botches. 
PATCH’ER-Y,7. Bungling work ; botchery ; forgery. 
ha Shak. 
PATCHING, ppr. Mending with a piece or pieces; 

botching. 
PATCH’WORK, (-wurk,) nr. York composed of 
pieces of various figures sewed together. Swift. 
2. Work composed of pieces clumsily put together. 
Swift. 
PATE, n. [Qu. Ir. bathas, a top ; or Sp. and It. putena.) 
1. The head, or rather the topof the head. Applicd 
to J agihde it is now used in contempt or ridicule. 
. The skin of a calf’s head. 

3. In fortification, a kind of platform resembling 
what is called a horse-shoe. Encye. 
PAT’ED, ca In composition, having a pate; as, long- 

pated, cunning; shallow-pated, having weak intel- 


ect. 
PA-TEE’ his In heraldry, a cross small in the cen- 
PAT TEE’, ter, and widening to the extremities, 


Brande. 
[L. patefactio ; pateo, to upen, 


which aro broad. 
PAT-E-FA€’TION, n. 
and fucio, to make.] 
The act of opening or manifesting ; open declara- 
tion. Pearson. 
PA-TEL/LA, n. [L.] The knee-pan or cap of the 
knee. 2 
2. A univalvular shell-fish ; the limpet. 
3. A small vase. 
PA-TEL’LI-FORM, a. [L, patella, a dish, and form.] 
Of the form of a dish or saucer. Barton, 
PAT’EL-LITE, n. Fossil remains of the patella; a 


Er 

PATIN: n. [L. patina.] Eanen, 
1. A plate. [Vote nsed.] Shak, 

2. The plate or veese] on which the consecrated 

_ bread in the eucharist is placed. In the Roman Cath- 

| olic church, it is usually small, and so formed as to fit 
the chalice or cup as a Cover. Smyth, 

PAT’ENT, a. [Fr., from L. patens, from pateo, to 

open; Gr. weraw, Ch. MD, to open, dilate, or ex- 

pand; Syr. and Sam.td. Class Bd, No. 63, 64, 65.] 

Open ; spread ; expanded. 

1. In bomny, spreading; forming an acute angle 
nearly an roaching to a right angle with the stem or 
branch | ela patent leaf. Martyn, 

2. A pointto the perusal of all; as, letters patent. 
(See: mri tr. 

2.1 spropriated by letters patent. 

wuader—io the time of Charles tho First, was made a patent 
commodity, Mortimer. 

4, Apparent ; consmcuous. Horsley. 

PAT/ENT, 2. A writing, given by the proper author- 
ity and duly authenticated, granting a privilege to 
some person or persons. By patent, or letters patent, 
that is, open letters, the king of Great Britain grants 
lands, honors, and franchises. 

- 9%. A atu‘lar writing securing to a person, for a 
term of years, the exclusive right to an invention. 

PAT/ENT, 0. t. To grant by patent. 

2. To secure the exclusive right of a-thing toa per- 

+f son; as, to patent an invention, 

PAT’ENT-A-BLE, a. That can be patented. 

PAT’ENT-ED, 
hy patent or by Jaw as an exclusive privilege. 


pp. ora, Granted by patent; secured ' PATH-O-LOG'T€, 


sede Val: 


PAT 


PA'T-ENT-EE!, n. One to whom a grant is made or | PATH-O-LOG’I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of pa- a 


a privilege wecured by patent or by law, 


thology. 


PA'IYENT-ING, pyr. Granting by patent; securing | PA-THOL/O-GIST, n. One who treats of pithology. 


as a privilege, 
PAT’ENT-OF’FICE, n. 
patents for inventions, 
PAT’ENT-ROLLS, n. pl. 
patents, 
PA-TER'NAL, a. [Fr. paternel ; L. paternus, from pa- 
ter, father.] 
1. Pertaining to a father; fatherly ; as, paternal 
care or affection ; paternal favor or admonition. 
2. Derived from the father; hereditary ; as, a pa- 
ternal estate. Dryden. Addison. 
PA-TER/NAI-LY, adv. Ina paternal manner. 
PA-TER’NI-TY, n. [Fr. paternité; It. paternitd.] 
Fathership ; the relation of a father. 
The world, while It had scarcity of people, underwent no other 
donunion than paternity and eldership, Ralegh. 


PA/TER-NOS’TER, n. [L., our Father.] The Lord’s 
prayer. 

PA'TER PA'TRI-E, [L.] The father of his coun- 
tri. 

PATH, n.; pl. Patus. [Sax. path, path, or paad, paat ; 
D. pad; G. pfad; Sans. patha; Gr. ruros, from maren, 
totread. The sense of pach is, beaten, trod ; but the 
primary sense of treading, stepping, is probably to 
open, stretch, extend.] 

- 1. A way beaten or trodden by the feet of man or 
beast, or mado hard by wheels ; that part of a high- 
way on whi@h animals or carriages ordinarily pass ; 


An office for the granting of 


The récords or registers of 


applied to the ground only, and neter to a paved street 


in a city. 

2. Any narrow way braten by the foot, 

3. The way, course, or track, where a body moves 
in the atmosphere or in space ; as, the path of a plan- 
et or comet; the path of a meteor. 

4. A way or passage. 

5. Course of life. 

He marketh all my paths. —Job xxziil, 

6. Precepts ; rules prescribed. 

Uphold my goings in thy pathe. — Pa, xvii, 

7. Course of providential dealings; moral. govern- 
ment, 


All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth to such as keep 
his covenant, — Ps, xxv. 


PATH, v.t. [Sax. peththian.] 
1. To make a path by treading ; to heat a path, as 


in snow. Unated Statex. 
2. To push forward ; to cause to go; to inake way 

for. Shak, 

PATH, vr. i. To walk abroad. Shak. 


PATH’ED, (pithd,) pp. Beaten into a path. 
PATH-E-MAT'I€, a. [Gr. ta8nva, what is gai?) 

Pertaining to or designating affection, or that whicl 

is suffered Mackintosh. 
PA-THET’'I€, a, [Gr. raOnrixos, from ufos, 
PA-THET'I€-AL, passion ; racye), to suffer.) 

Affecting or moving the passions, particularly pity, 
sorrow, grief, or other tender emotion ; as, a pathetic 
song or discourse ; pathetic expostulation. Spectator. 

No theory of the passions can teach a man to be pathetic. 

; E. Porter, 
PA-THET'I€, n. Style or manner adapted to awaken 
the passions, especially tender emotions. 

A musician at Venice is sxid to hive so excelled in the pathetic, 

as to-be able to play any of his auditors into distraction, 
Encyc, 
PA-THET’IC€-AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to 
excite the tender pnssions, 
PA-THET’I€-AL-NESS, 2. The guality of moving 
the tender passions. 
PATH’E-TISM, xn. [Gr. ra0os.} 

The agency by which one person, by manipula- 
tion, produces emotion, feeling, passion, or other 
physical or mental effect, in the system of another; 
susceptibility of emotion or feeling, of any kind, 
from physical contact, or sympathy with the will 
of anothor; another name Yor Mrsmerism. 

Sunderland, 
PATH’-FLY, n. A fly found in foot-paths. 
PATH‘I€, n. [from the Gr. ra0os.] 
A catamite; a male that submits to the crime 
againet nature, Gillies, 
PATH'-KEEP-ING, a. Keeping in the path. 
PATH’LESS, a. Having no beaten way ; untrodden; 
as, a pathless forest ; a pathless coast, Prior... 
PA-THOG-NO-MON'I€, a. [Gr. raboyvwpovines 5 
maQos, passion or suffering, and yywpwy, from yt- 
vos, to know.] 

Indicating that which is inseparable from a disease, 
being found in that and in no other; hence, indicat- 
ing that by which a disease may be certainly known ; 
characteristic ; as, pathomnomonic symptoms. 

PA-THOG/NO-MY, x. [Gr. ra8os and-yywyn, signi- 
fication.] ’ 


| 


PA-THOL/O-GY, n. 
and Aoyos, discourse. 
That part of medicine which explains the nature 
of diseases, their causes and symptoms; or the duc- 
trine of the causes and nature of diseases, compre- 
hending nosology, etiology, syinptomatology, and 
therapeutics, Encyc. Cuxe. 
PATH-O-PG3/TA, n. [Gr. maQumotta; from raQus, pas- 
sion, and 7 ew, to make.] 
A speech, or figure of speech, contrived to move 
the passions. Smart. 
PA'THOS, xn [Gr., from racyw, to suffer.) 
_ Passion; warmth. or vehemence, in a speaker; or 
in language, that which excites emotions and pas-' 
sions,” ason, 
The term is now chiefly restricted to that which 
awakens tender emotions. Rich, Dict, 
PATH'WAY, rn. A path; usually, a narrow way to 
be passed on foot. Gay. 
Prov. xii. 


2. Away ; a course of life. 
PAT'I-BLE, a, [L. patibilis, from patior, to suffer. 


Gr. malos, passion, suffering, 


Sufferable ; tolerable ; that nay be endured. [Vot 
ries Diet. 
PA-TIB’/U-LA-RY, a, [Fr. patibulaire, from L. patib- 


ulum, a'gallows.] 

Belonging to the gallows, or to execution on the 
cross. Dict. 
PA/TIENCE, (pa’shens,) n, [Fr., from L. patientia, 
from patior, to suffer; It. pazienza; Sp. and Port. pa- 
ciencia. The primary sense is, continuance, holding 
out, from extending. Hence we see the connection 
between pass, and L. pando, passus, and Gr. rarew. 

See Pass. ; 

1. The suffering of afflictions, pain, toil, calamity, 
provocation, or other evil, with a calin,unruffied tem- 
per; endurance without murmuring or fretfulness, 
Pattence way spring from constitutional fortitude, from 
a kind of heroic pride, or from Christian submission 
to the divine will. 

%. A calm temper, which bears evils without mur- 
muring or discontent, 

&% The act or quality of waiting long for justice or 
expected good without discontent. 

Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. — Matt, xviil. 

4. Perseverance ; constancy in Jabor or exertion. 

He learnt with patience, and with meekneas taught. Harte. 

5. The quality of bearing offenses and injuries 
without anger ur revenge. 

His rage was kindled and his patience gone, Haru. 


6. Sufferance; permission. [JVot used.] Hooker. 
7. A plant, a species of Ruinex or dock. Loudon. 
PA'TIENT, (pa/shent,) a. [Fr., from L. patiens.} 

1. Having the quality of enduring evils without 
murmuring «r fretfulness ; sustaining afflictions of 
body or mind with fortitude, calmness, or Christian 
submission to the divine will; as, a patient person, 
or a person of patient temper. It is followed by of 
before the evil endured ; as, patient of labor or pain; 
patient of heat or cold. Ye 

2. Not easily provoked; calm under the suffer- 
ance of injuries or offenses; not revengeful. 

Be patient toward all men, — 1 Thess. v. 


3, Persevering; constant in pursuit or exertion ; 
calmly diligent. 
Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. Newton. 
4. Not hasty; not over eager or impetuous ; 
waiting or expecting with calmness or without 
discontent. 
Not patient to expect the turns of fate, Prior. 


PA'/TIENT, n. <A person or thing that receives im- 
pressions from external agents; he or that which is 
passively affected. 

Malice is a passion so impetuous and precipitate, that It often 
involves the agent and the petient, Gov. af the Tongue. 
2, A person diseased or suffering bodily indisposi- 
tion, Jt istsed in relation to the physician: as, the 
physician visits his patient morning and evening. 
3. It is sometimes used absolutely for a sick person. 
It is wonderful to observe how inapprehenslve theso patients aro 
of their discass. Bi re. 


PA/TIENT, v. t. To compose one’s self. ie ei 


PA'/TIENT-LY, adv. 
without discontent or murmuring. 
to the undvoidable ovils of lifo, 

2. With calm and constant diligence; as, to ex- 
amine a subject patiently. 

3. Without agitation, uneasiness, or discontent ; 
withont undue haste or eagerness; as, to wait 
patently for more favorable events, . 

PA-TY/NA, x. [It.] Aimong artists, the color or incrus- 
tation which age gives to works of art. Algarotti. 

PAT’IN. Seo Paten. 


With calmness or composure ; 
Submit patiently 


Expression of the pnssions; the science of the PAT'LY, ado. [from pat.) Fitly ; conveniently. 


signs by which human passions are indicated. 
Good, 
H a. 


PATH-O-LOG'I€-AL,} taining to pathology. 


[See Parrovocy.] Per-| PAT-OIS’, (pat-waw’,) n. [Fr. 


PAT’NESS, n, [from pat.] Fitness; suitableness ; 


Barrow. 
A dialect peculiar'to 
the lower classes; a provincialism, 


convenience. 
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PATONUF'’. See Pomme. 

PA'’TRLARECH, nr. [L. petriarcha: Gr, warptapynsi 
wir tt, a fanily, from ra-np, father, and apxos, a 
chief 

1. The father and ruler of a family; one who 
governs by paternal mght. It is usually applied to 
the progenitors of the Israelites, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and the sons of Jacob, or to the heads of 
families before the flood; as, the antediluvian 
patriarchs. 

©. A learned and distinguished character among 
the Jews. : 

3. In the Fastern churches, a dignitary superior to 
the order of archbishops ; as, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, of Alexandria, or of Ephesus. 

PA-TRI-ARCH’AL, } a. elonging to prtriarchs ; 

PA-TRI-ARCH'IE, possessed by patriarchs; as, 
patriarchal power or jurisdiction; a patriarchal see. 

2. Subject to a patriarch ; as, a patriarchal church, 

Patriarchal cross, in heraldry, is that where the 
shaft is twice crossed, the lower arms being longer 
thin ths upper ones. Encyc. 

PA-TRI-AREH'ATE, x, The office, dignity, or juris- 
diction of a patriarch or ecclesiastical superior. ~ 

. Selden, 

2. The residence of a patriarch. 

Missionary Herald. 

PA/TRI-ARCH-I@M, x. Government by a patriarch, 
or the head of a family, who was both ruler and 
priest, as Noah, Abraham, and Jacub. 

PA’TRI-ARCH-SHIP, n._ The office, dignity, or juris- 
diction of a pitriarch. Ayliffe. 

PA‘TRI-ARCH-Y,x. The jurisdiction of a patriarch ; 
@ patriarchate. Brerewood. 

PA-TRI/CIAN, (pa-trish’an,) a. [Fr. patricien; L. 
patricius, from pater, father.} 

Senatorfal; noble; not pleheian. This epithet is 
derived from the Roman patres, fathers, the title of 
Roman senators ; as, patrician birth or blood ; patzi- 
cian famitirs. Addison. 

PA-IRI’CIAN, xn Anobleman. In the Roman state, 
the patricians were the descendants of the first 
Roman eenators. 

PAT-RI-MO'NI-AL, a. [Fr. See P trrwony.] Per- 
taining to a patrimony ; inherited from ancestors ; 
as, n imonial estate. 

PAT-RI-MO’NI-AL-LY, adv. 


PAT’RI-MO-NY, 2. 
father.] 
1. A right or estate inherited from one’s ancestors, 
Dryden. 
2. A church estate or revenue; as, St. Peter’s 
peta A 
PA'TRI-OT or PAT’RI-OT, n. [Fr. patriote, from L. 
patria, one’s native country, from pater, father.] 
A person who loves his country, and zealously 
supports and defends it and its interests. 


Such tears a3 patriots shed for dying laws. Pope. 


PA'TRI-OT or PAT’RI-OT, a. Patriotic ; devoted to 
the welfare of one’s country ;. a9, patriot zeal. 

PA-TRI-OT’I€ or PAT-RI-OT'I€, a. Full of patriot- 
ism; actuated by the love of one’s country; as, a 
patriotic hero or stéfesman. 

2. Inspired by the love of one’s country ; directed 
to the public safety and welfare ; ns patriotic zeal. 
PA/TRI-OT-ISM or PAT’RI-OT-ISM, nx. Love of 

one’s country ; tho passion which aims to serve one’s 
country, eithor in defending it from invasion, or 
rotecting its rights, and maintaining its laws and 
Institutions in vigor and purity. Patriotism is the 
characteristic of a good citizen, the neblest passion 
that animates a man in the character of a citizen. 
PA-TRI-PAS/SIANS, x. pl. [L. pater and passio.} 

An ancicnt sect, who taught that God the Father 
suffered with Christ. WMurdock. 
PA-TRIS/TIC, i a [from L. pater, patres, fa- 

PA-TRIS/TIC-AL, thers.] 

Pertaining to the ancient fathers of tho Christian 
charch, Jf, Stuart. 
PA-TROC'I-NATE, ov. t. To patronize. [Wot used.] 
PA-TROC-I-NA/TION, n. Countenance ; support. 
Not used.] Hall, 
PA-TROL’, x. [Fr. patrouillo; Sp. patrulla; Port. 

patrulha, Bee the vorb.] 

1. In war, a round ; a walking or marching round 
by a guard in the night, to watch and observe what 
passes, and to secure the peace-and safety of a camp! 
or other place. | 

2. Tho guard or persons who go the rounds for ob- 
servation ; a detachment whose duty is to patrol. 

Ja Frince, there la adi army of patrols to secure her fiscal regu- 

lations, | Hamilton. 
PA,TROL/, v. & [Fr. patrouiller, to paddle or pud-} 
dle, to patrol, to fumble ; Sp. patrullar. Hence the 
word seems to be formed from the nanne of the foot, 
(4 or ped, pew. In our vulgar dialect, pad is used 
in the sense of walking or stepping about. It seeins 
to be allied to Gr. rarew.] 

To go the rounds in a camp or garrison ; to march 

about and observe what passes, as a guard. 


Encyc, 
PA-TROLL/ING, ppr. Going the rounds, as a guard. 


By inheritance. 
7 Davenant. 
[L. patrimonium, from pater, 


: PAT’TEN-MAK ER, nr. 


| PAT/TER-ING, n. 


PAT 


PA'PRON or PAT/RON, 2, 
Tpwr, {rem marnp, father.) 
1. Among the Romans, a master who had freed his 
slave, and retained some rights over him after his 
emancipation ; also, a man of distinction under 
whose protection another placed himself. Hence, 
2. One who countenances, supports, and protects 
either a person ora work, — ior. 
3. In the Roman Catholic church, a patron saint is 
one regarded as the peculiar protector of a country, 
community, profession, &c., or of an individual. 
Brande, 
4, In the canon or common law, one who has the 
gift and disposition of a henefice. ancyc. 
5. An advocate; a defender ; one that especially 
countenances and supports, or lends aid to advance ; 
as, patrons of the arts; a patron of useful under- 
takings 3 the patrons of virtue. Locke. 
G. In seamen’s language, the commander of a small 
vessel or passage-boat ; also, one who steers a ship’s 
long-boat. 

PAT’RON-AGE, n. Special countenance or support ; 
favor or aid afforded to second the views of a person 
or to promote a design. Sidney. 

2. Guardianship, as of a saint. Addison. 
3. Advowson ; the right of presentation toa church 
or ecclesiastical benefice. Enoyc. 

PAT’RON-AGB, v. t. To patronize or support. bole 


used. 

PAT RON-AL, a. Doing the office of a patron ; 
tecting; supporting; favoring ; defending, 
tsed. } Brown. 

PA’/TRON-ESS or PAT’RON-ESS, 2. A female that 
favors, countenances, or supports. 


Now nicht came down, and rose full soon 
That patroness of rogues, the moon, Trumbul!’e M'Fingal. 


2. A female guardian saint. 
3. A female that has the right of presenting to a 
church living. 
PAT'RON-IZE, v. t. To support ; to countenance; 
to defend ; as a patron his client. 
2. To favor; to lend aid to promote ; as an under- 


{L. patronus; Gr. ra- 


pro- 
Little 


taking. Dryden, 
3. To maintain; to defend ; to support. 
This Idea has been patronized by two states only, Hamilton, 


PAT’RON-IZ-ED, pp. 
vored ; promoted. 

PAT’RON-IZ-ER, n. 
nances, or favors, 

PAT/RON-IZ-ING, ppr.ora. Defending ; supporting ; 
favoring ; promoting. 

PA'TRON-LESS or PAT’RON-LESS, a. Destitute 
of a patron, Shaftesbury. 

PAT-RO-N6-MA-TOL/0-GY, x. [Gr. rurnp, ovopa, 
and \»y ¢. 

An aS on the origin of the names of men, il- 
lustrating their relation to the arts, professions, qual- 
ities, or other facts or circunistances from which they 
originated. The name of Smith, from smite, denoting 
a beater or striker of metals, is more general than 
any other; proving that the art of working on met- 
als was one of the first arts practiced by men, and 
one of the most common. 

PAT-RO-NYM'I€, 2. [Gr. ratrowveptxos; L. patro- 
aymicus: fram Gr. irnp, father, and rout, name.] 

A name of men or women derived from that of 
their parents or ancestors; as, Tydides, the son of 
Tydeus; Pelides, the son of Peleus,that is, nea 

P. Cye, 
PA-TROON’,x. [D. patroon, a protector.] The name 
given in the Stete of New York to the first proprie- 
tors of certain tracts of land with manorial privi- 
leges, and descending with the property to the oldest 
son. 
PAT’TED, pp. 
PAT’/TEN, x 
tho foot. ] 

1. The base of a column or pillar. Ainsworth, 

2. A wooden shoe with an iron ring, worn to keep 
the shoes from the dirtor mud. Camden. Gay, 

One that makes pattens. 
{from pat, to strike gently; or Fr. 


Defended ; supported; fa- 


One that supports, counte- 


Struck gently with the fingers. 
[Fr. patin, probably from the name of 


PAT'TER, v. % 

patte, the foot.] 

To strike, as falling drops of water or hail, with a 

quick succession of small sounds ; as, pattering hail. 
Dryden, : 


Thomson, 


PAT'TER-ED, pp. Struck with a quick succession of 
small sounds. ; 
PAT’TER-ING, ppr. or 4. 

cession of small sounds. 
A striking with a quick succes- 
sion of small sounds. 
PAT’TERN, x. [Fr. patron; Arm. patroum; D. pa- 
troon. See Patron.] 

1. An original or model proposed for imitation; 
the archetype; an exemplar; that which is to be 
copied or imitated, either in things or in actions ; as, 
the pattern of a machino; a patterr of patience, 
Christ was the most perfect pattern of rectitude, pa- 
tience, and submission, ever exhibited on earth. 

2. A specimen; a sample; a part showing the fig- 


The sten..ng shower fs scarce to patter beard. 


Striking with a quick suc- 
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ure or quality of the whole ; as, a pattern of silk or 
cloth. 

3. Figure or style of ornamental execution ; as, 

-Dintz of a beautiful eTR. 3 

4. A quantity of cloth suffi 

& Vest pattern. 
5. An instance; an example. Hooker. 
6. Any thing cut or formed Into the shape of 
something to be made after it, 
PAT’TERN, v. t. To make in imitation of some 
model ; to copy. . 

2. To serve as an example to be followed. Shak, 

To pattern after ; to imitate ; to follow. 
PAT’/TERN-ED, pp. Copied ; made in imitation of. 
PAT’TERN-ING, ppr. Imitating ; following. 
PAT’/TY, n. \ [Fr. pate, paste.] 

A little pie. ; 
PAT’TY-PAN, nx. <A pan to bake a little pie in. 
PAT’Y-LOUS, a. [L. patulus, from pateo, to be open.] 

Spreading ; as, a patulous calyx ; bearing the flow- 

ers loose or dispersed ; as, a patulous peduncle. 
Lee. Martyn. 
Fay) Neca n. [L. paucus, few, and loquer, to 
speak. Re 

The utterance of few words. [Little used.] 
PAU'CI-TY, x. [L. paucitas, from paucus, few.] 

1, Fewness; smallness of number ; as, the paucty 


nt for a garment; as, 


of schools. Hooker. 
2. Smallness of quantity ; as, paucity of blood. 

Brown.. 

PAU'LINR, a. - Pertaining to Paul. Ec. Reo. 


PAUM,r.t. To impose by fraud ; a corruption of palm. 

PAUNCE, x. A pansy. (See Pansy. [Swift 

PAUNCH, n. [Fr panse: It. and Sp, panza; Port. 
panga; D: pens; Basque, pantza; L. pantex Qu. 
G. nent 

The belly and its contents. 

The paunch, in ruminating quadrupeds, is the first 
and largest stomach, into which the food is received 
before rumination. Monro. 

PAUNCH, v.t. To pierce or rip the belly; to eviscer- 
ate ; to take out the contents of the belly. 

Shak. Garth. 

PAUNCHI/ING, ppr. Eviscerating; taking out the 
contents of the belly. 

PAU’PER,n. [L. pauper; Fr. pauvre; Sp. pobre; It. 
povero.] 

A poor person ; particularly, one so indigent as to 
depend on the parish or town for maintenance, 

PAU’PER-ISM,x. The state of being poor or desti- 
tute of the means of support; the state of indigent 
persons requiring support from the community. The: 
increase of pauperism is an alarming evil. 

PAU-PER-I-ZA/TION, nx. The act or process of re~ 
ducing to pauperism. 

PAU/PER-IZE, v.t, To reduce to pauperiem, 

PAU!PER-IZ-ED, pp. Reduced to pauperism, 

PAU'PER-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to the condition of 
a pauper. 

PAUSE, (pawz,)n. [L. Sp. and It. pausa; Fr. pause: 
D. poos; Sw. paus; G. and Dan, pause; Gr. ravers, 
from ravo', to cease, or cause to rest. ] 

1. A stop; a cessation or intermission of action, 
of speaking, singing, playing, or the like; a tempo- 
rary stop or rest. Hooker. Locke, 

2, Cessation proceeding from doubt ; suspense, 

I stand in pause whero I shall first begin. Shak, 


3. Break or paragraph in writing. Locke. 

4, A temporary cessation in reading. The use of 
punctuation is to mark the pauses in writing. In 
verse, there are two kinds of pauses, tho cesural and 
the final. The cesural pause divides the verse ; the 
final pause closes it. The pauses which mark the 
sense, and which may be called sententiel, are the 
same in prose and verse. 

5. A mark of cessation or intermission of the 
voice ; a point. 

PAUSE, (pawz,) v. t To make e short stop; to cease 
to speak for a time ; to intermit speaking or action. 
Pausing a while, thus to herself she mused. MMilion. 
2. To stop; to wait ; to forbear for a time, 
Torry, pause w day or two, 
Before you hacards rtd 
8. To be interinitted. The music pauses. 
To pause upon ; to deliberate. Shak. KnoHes. 
PAUB/ER, xz. One who pauses ; One who delibcrates, 
Shak. 


PAUS'ING, ppr. 
speak or act ; deliberating. 

PAUS/ING-LY, adv. After a’panse; by breaks. Shak. 

PA-VADE', zx. A short dagger. 

PAV’AN, %. [Sp. pavana, from pavon, L. pavo, a pea- 
cock. 

A grave dance among the Spaniards. In thie 
dance, the performers make a kind of wheel before 
each other, the gentlemen dancing with cap and 
sv‘ord, princes with Jong robes, and the ladies with 
long trails; the motions resembling the etately steps 
of the pencock. Excyc. Sp. Dict. 

PA-VE', (pa-va',)n. [Fr.] The pavement. 
PAVE, o.t. [Fr. paver; L. pavio; Gr. raw, to beat, 
to strike.] 

1, To lay or cover with stone or brick so a8 to 


Sak. 


Stopping for a time; ceasing to 
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make a level or jonvenient surface for horses, car- |; PAWN, v. t. 


es, or foot passengers ; to flour with brick, stane, 
or other solid material; as, to pave a street; te pave 
a sidewalk, 

2. To prepnre a passage ; to facilitate the introduc- 
tion of. The invention of printing paved the way 
for intellectual improvement. 

PAV’ED, pp. or a. Laid over with stones, bricks, or 
other solid material ; prepared ; as a way. 
PAVE'’MENT, x. [L, pavimentum.]} 

A floor or covering consisting of stones, bricks, or 
other solid material, laid on ..e earth in such a man- 
ner as to make a hard and convenient passage ; as, a 

avement of pebbles, of bricks, or of marble. 
PAVE/MENT, v.t. To pave; to floor with stone or 
brick. Bp. Hail. 
PAV’‘ER One who lays stones for a 
PAV'IER, (pav’yer,) floor, or whose occupation is 
to pave. ays 
PA/VI-AGE, n. A contribution or tax for paving the 


[ Orusual.] 


streets or highways. Bouvier. 
PAV’'ID, a. [L. pavidus.] 
Timid [Wot used.] 
PA-VID'I-TY, », Fearfulness, Lt used.] 
PA-VIL/ION, (pa-vil’yun,) x. [Fr. pavillon; Sp. pa- 


bellon; Port. pavilham; Arm. pavilhon ; W. pabell; 
It. paviglione and padiglione; L. papilio, a butterfly, 
and a pavilion. According to Owen, the Welsh 
pabell signifies a moving habitation, ] 

41. A tent; a temporary movable habitation. 

2. In ,architecture, a kind of turret or building, 
usually insulated and contained under a single roof ; 
sometimes square and sometimes in the form of a 
dome. Sometimes a pavilion is a projecting part in 
the front of a building ; sometimes it flanks a corner. 

Guilt, 

The name is sometimes, though improperly, given 
t a summer-honse in a garden. Brande. 

3. In military affairs, a tent raised on posts. The 
word is sometimes used four a flag, colors, ensign, or 
banner. 

4, In heraldry, a covering in form of a tent, invest- 
ing the armorios of kings. 

5. Among jewelers, the under side and corner of 
brilliants, lying betweea the girdle and collet. 

PA-VIL'ION, v. t. To furnish with tents. Milton. 
2. To shelter with a tent. 
PA-VIL‘ION-ED, pp. 
sheltered by a tent, 
PAV'ING, ppr. Flooring with stones or bricks. 
PAV'ING, x. Tho act of laying a pavement. 
2. Pavement ; a floor of stones or bricks. 
PAV'IOR, (pav’yur,) x, One that paves. 
PA'VO, n. fue a peacock ; W. paw, spreading.] 

A constellation in the southern hemisphere, south 
of Sagittarius, 

L. pero.) 


PA-VONE’, 2. 

A peacock. [JVot used.] Spenser. 
SONS, a, [L. pavoninus, from pavo, a pea- 

coc 
Kesembling the tail of a peacock ; iridescent. 
Cleaveland, 
PAW, [W. pawen, a paw, a hoof; Arm. pau; Hin- 
ve 


doo, pau; Pers. sk pai, the foot; perhaps con- 


Pope. 
Furnished with pavilions ; 


tracted from pad or pat, as the Dutch have poot, and 
the Fr. patte. If so, the word coincides in elements 
with &. pes, pedis, Gr. rovs, Eng. foot, Gr. rarew.] 

1, The foot of beusts of prey having claws, as the 

Yion, the tiger, the dog, cat, &c. Lev, xi. 
2. The hand, in contempt. Dryden. 
PAW, v.i. To draw the fore foot along the ground; 
to scrape with the fore foot ; as, a fiery horse pawing 
witb hie hoof. Swift. 
He paweth in the valley. —Job xxxix. 
PAW, 9.t. To scrape with the fore foot. 
Bis hot courser pawed th’ Hungarian plain, 

8 To handle roughly ; to scratch. 

3. To fawn; to flatter. Ainsworth, 
PAW’ED, pp. Scraped with the fore foot. 

2, a. Having paws. 

3. Broad footed. Johnson. 
PAW'ING, ppr. Scraping with the fore foot. 
PAWK’Y, a. [from Sax. pecan, to deceive.] 

Arch; cunning. [Local.] 0st, 
PAWL, n. [W. pawl, Eng. ey L. palus. See sas 

Among seamen, a short bar of wood or iron fixe 

cfo<e to the capstan or windlass of a ship to prevent 
it from rolling back or’ giving way. Mar. Dict. 
[D. pand; G. pfand; Sw. pant; Port. pon- 


Ticket. 


PAWN, 2. 
hor : It. ‘pegno; Sp. empeno; L. pignus, The sense 
may be that which is laid down or deposited.] 


1. Something given or deposited as security for the 
payment of money borrowed; a pledge. Pawn is 
applied only to gouds, chattels, or money, and not to 
real estate, 


Mon will not take pawns without use. Bacon. 


: | 
2. A pledge for the fulfillment of a promise. Shak. 


3. A common man at chess. [See Peon.] Cowley. 
Jn pawn, at pawn ;,the state of being pledged. 
Sweet. wife, my honor is at pawn. Shak 


PAY 


[D. panden; Sp. empenar; Port. empon- 
ari It. impegnare; L, pignero. 

1. To give or deposit in ple ge, or as security for 
the payment of money borrowed ; to pledge ; as, she 
pawned the last piece of plate. Bs 

2. To pledge for the fulfillment of a promise; as, 
to pawn one’s word or honor that an agreement shal! 
be fulfilled. 

PAWN’BROK-ER, n. One who lends money on 
pledge or the deposit of goods. Arbuthnot. 
PAWN’BROK-ING, n. The business of a pawn- 


broker. 
PAWN’ED, pp. Piledged; given in security. 
PAWN-EE’,n. The person to whom a pawn is de- 


livered as security ; one that takes anv thing in pawn. 
I the ra is laid up and the pawnee robbed, he Is not answer- 
able, Encyc. 
PAWN’ER, x. One that pledges any thing as se- 
curity for the payment of burrowed money. 
PAWN’'ING, ppr. Pledging, as gouds; giving as se- 
curity. 
PAX, 2. ft. paz, peace. 

A-small plate of gold, silver, &c., with the image 
of Christ on the cross on it, which people, before the 
reformation, used to Kiss after the service; the cer- 
emony being considered as the kiss of peace. Todd. 

PAX’WAX, xn. A name given by English butchers to 
a strong, stiff cartilage running along the sides of a 
large quadruped to the middle of the back, as in an 
ox or horse. It seems intended to support the head 
in a horizontal position. Paley. 

PAY, v. t.; pret. and pp, Paro. [Fr. payer, Norm. pair, 
contracted from It. pagare, Port. and- Sp. pagar, 
Arm. paca. 
tions of pay, the sense appears to be, to send or 
send to; for, in our vulgar language, to pay on, is 
to strike, to beat ; and to pay with pitch, is to put on 
or rub over. In the sense of striké, this coincides 
with the Greek ratw, eyratw, W. pwoyaw. In an- 
other seamen’s phrase, the word signifies to loosen 
or slacken, as to pay out cable, that 1s, to send or ex- 
tend. But this word can not belong to the root of 
the Greek and Welsh words, unless these are con- 
tracted from Pg or Pk.] 

1, To discharge a debt; to deliver to a creditor 
the value of the debt, either in money or goods, to 
his acceptance or satisfaction, by which the obliga- 
tion of the debtor is discharged. 

2. To discharge a duty created by promise, or by 
custom, or by the moral law ; as, to pay a debt of 
honor or of kindness. 

You have paid down 
More penitence, than done trespass. Shak, 

3. To fulfill; to perform what is promised ; as, to 
pay one’s Vows. Scripture. 

4. To render what is due to a superior, or de- 
manded by civility or courtesy ; as, to pay respect to 
a magistrate ; to pay due honor te parents. 

5. To retort upon another an injury received ; as, 
I will pay you for this trick. Hence, it sometimes 
implies, to beat. 

For which, or pay me quickly, or I'll pay you. LZ. Jonson. 


6. ‘Io reward ; to recompense ; as, to pay for kind- 
ness with neglect. Dryden, 
To pay for: to make amends; to atone by suffer- 
ing. Men often pay for their mistakes with loss of 
property or reputation, sometimes with life. 
2. To give an equivalent fur any thing purchased. 
To pay, or pay over; in scamen’s language, to daub 
or besmear the surface of any body, to preserve it 
from injury by water or weather. 
To pay the bottom of a vessel; to cover it with a 
composition of tallow, sulphur, resin, &c. ; to bream. 
To pay a mast or yard ; to besmear it with-tar, tur- 
pentine, resin, tallow, or varnish. 
To pay a seam; to pour melted pitch along it, so as 
to defend the oakum. 
To pay off; to make compensation to and dis- 
charge ; as, to pay off the crew of a ship. 
To pay out; to slacken, extend, or cause to run 
out; as, to pay out more cable. Mar. Dict. 
PAY, v. i. ‘o recompense, 
To pay off, among seamen, is to fall to leeward, as 
the head of a ship. Mar. Dict. 
To pay on; to beat with vigor; to redouble blows. 
De bay 
PAY, x. Compensation ; recompense; an equivalent 
given for money due, goods purchased, or services 
performed ; salary or wages for services; hire. The 
merchant receives pay for goods sold ; the soldier re- 
ceives pay for his services; but the soldiers of the 
American revolution never received full pay. 
2. Compensation ; reward. 
Here only merit constant pay receives, Pope, 


PAY'A-BLE, a. [Fr.] That may or ought to be paid. 
In general, money ts payable as soon as it is due, or 
at the time payment is stipulated, or at the expiration 
of the credit; but, by the usage of merchants, threo 
or more days of grace are allowed to the debtor, and 
a note due at the day when payment is promised is 
not payable till the expiration of the days of grace, 

2. That can be paid; that there is power to pay. 


Thanks are a tribute payable by the poorcst. 


Class Bg. From the different applica- |’ 
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PAY'-BILL, n. A bill of money to be paid to the sol- 
diers of a company. 

PAY’—DAY, x. Theday when payment is to be mado 
or debts discharged; the day on which wages or 
pat! is stipulated to be paid, ; . 

PAY-EE’, x. The person to whom money is to be 
paid; the person named in a bill or noto to whom 
the amount is promised or directed to be paid, : 

PAY’ER, n, One that pays, In bills of exchange, the 
person on whom the bill is drawn, and who is di- 
rected to pay this money to the holder. 

PAYING, ppr. Discharging a debt ; fulfilling a prom- 
ise; rewarding. ‘ 

PAY’MAS-TER, n. One who is to pay; one from 
whom wages or reward is received. Taylor 

2. In tho army, an officer whose duty is to pay the 
officers and soldiers their wages, and who is intrusted 
with money for this purpose. 

PAY MENT,n. The act of paying or glving compen- 


sation. Bacon. 
2. The thing given in discharge of a debt or fulfill- 
ment of a promise. Shak, 
3. Reward ; recompense. South. 
4. Chastisement ; sound beating. [JVot used.} 
PAY’NIM. Seo Parnim. eae nen 
PAY’-OF-FICE, n. A place or office where payment 


is made of public debts. 
PAYSE, PAYS‘ER, for Porssz, Poise, are not used, 


' penser. 
PEA, 2. [Sax, pisas; Fr. pois; It. pisello; L. pisum; 

Gr. recov ; W. pys, pysen; Ir. pis.) 

A plant and its fruit of the genus Pisum, of many 
varieties, much cultivated for food. This plant has 
@ papilionaceons flower, and the pericarp is a legume, 
called in popular language a pod. In the plural, we 
write peas, for two or more individual seeds; but 
pease tur an indefinite number In quantity or bulk, 
We write two, three, or fout peas, but a bushel of 
pease. [ This practice is arbitrary and improper.] 

PEACE, (pése,) x. (Sax. pars; Norm. pais; Fr. paix} 

It. pace; Sp. and Port. paz; Arm. peoch, from peohs 

L. paz. Qu. Russ. pokoi. The elements are Pg, or 

their cognates; fur the L. has paco, to appease, coin- 

ciding with the root of pack, and signifying to preas 
or to stop.] 

J, Ina general sense, a state of quiet or tranquillity ; 
freedom from disturbance or agitation ; applicable te 
pelts to individuals, or to the temper of the 
mind, 

2. Freedom from war with a foreign nation; pub- 
lic quiet. 

3. Freedom from internal commotion o1 civil 
war. 

4. Freedom from private quarrels, suite, or dis 
turbance. 

5. Freedom from agitation or disturhance by the 
porous, ag from fear, terror, anger, anxiety, or the 
ike} 4victness of mind; tranquillity ; calmness ; 
quiet of conscience. ; 


Great peace have they that love thy law. — Per exix. 


6. Heavenly rest; the happiness of spe 78 fa 
fa. Ivil. 

7. Harmony; concord; a state of reconciliation 
between parties at variance. 

8. Public tranquillity ; that quiet, order, and secu- 
rity which is guarantied by the laws; as to the 
peace; to break tho peace. 

9. This word is used jin commanding silence or 
quiet ; as, peace to this troubled soul. 


Peace! the lovers are asleep, Crashaw, 


To be at peace; to be reconciled ; to Hve- ini har- 
mony. 

To make peace ; to reconcile, as parties at variance. 

To hold the peace: to be silent; to suppresssone’s 
thoughts; not to speak. 

PEACL’A-BLE, a. Free from war, tumult, or Lag 
commotion. We live in peaceable times. The. 
ormution was introduced in a peaceahle manner. 

2. Free from private feuds or quarrels, The neigh- 
bors are peaceable, These men uro peaceable,., 
3. Quiet; undisturbed ; n~t agitated with passion. 
His mind is very peaceable, 
4. Not viotent, bloody, or unnatural ; as to die a 
eaceable death. : 

Pi ACE’A-BLE-NESS, n° Tho state of being peace- 
able; quietness, : 

2. Disposition to peace. Hammond. 
PEACE/A-BLY, ado. Without war; without tumult 
or commotion ; without privato feuds and quarrels, 

2., Without disturbance; quietly ; without agita- 
tion ; without interruption. 

PEACE’-B3REAK-ER, n. Ono that violates or disturbs 

ublic peace, ¢ 

PEACE! FUL, a. Quiet; undisturbed ; not in a state 
of war or commotion ; as, a peaceful time ; a peaceful 
country. 

2. Pacific; mild; calm; as, peaceful words; a 
peaceful temper. 

3. Removed from noise or tumult; still; undis- 
turhed ; a3, the peaceful cottage; the peaceful scenes 
of rural life. 


South. | PEACE/FUL-LY, ado. Withont war or commotion. 
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2. ‘Quietly ; without disturbance. 
Our loved earth, where peace/ully we slept, Dryden. 


3, Mildly ; apently. 

PRACE/FUL: ESS, xn. Quiet- freedom from war, 
tumult, distarbance, or discord. 

2. Freedow from mental perturbation ; as, peaceful- 
mesa of mind. : 

PEACE/LESS, a. Without peace ; disturbed. Sandys. 

PRACE’MAK-ER, x. One who makes, peace by rec- 
onciling parties that are at variance. 

Bleseed are the ere, for they shall be called the children 
of Gud. — Matt. v. 

PEACE’-OF-FER-ING, n. Among the Jews, a yolun- 
tary offering to God, in thankfulness for his benefits, 
or to ask favors from him, or merely to sree the 
desires of a devout mind and give honor to God. 

Leviticus. 
2. In common usage, satisfaction offered to an of- 
fended person, especially to a superior. 

PEACE/-OF-FI-CER, zn. A civil officer whose duty 
is to preserve the pyblic peace, to prevent or punish 
riots, &c.; as a sheriff, or constable. 

PEACE/-PART-ED, a. Dismissed from the world in 


Deace. Shak, 
PRACE/-PAR-TY,n. A party that favors peace, or the 
making of peace. Mitford. 


EACH, x. [Fr. peche; It. pesca; Arm. pechesen.] 

A tree and its fruit, of the genus Persica or Amyg- 
dalus, of many varieties. This is a delicious fruit, 
the produce of warm or temperate climates. In 
America, the peach thrives and comes to perfection 
in the neighborhood of Boston, northward of which 
it usually fails. 

PEACH, for Impzacn, is not used. 4 Dryden. 

PEACH!-COL-OR, (peech’kul-lur,) .. The pale-red 
color of the peach blossom, 

PEACH!-COL-OR-ED, (peech/kul-lurd,) a, Of the 
color of a peach blossom. Shak. 

PRACH’ER, n. An accuser. [Wot used.] Fox. 

PRA/CHICK, n. The chicken or young of the pea- 
cock. Southern. 

PEACH’-TREE, n. The tree that produces the peach. 

PEA‘/€OCK, xn. [Pea, in this word, is from L. pavo. 
Sax. pawa; Fr. paon, contracted from pavonis ; It. 
pavone; Sp. pavon; D. paauw; G. pfau; W. pawan, 
from , Spreading, extending.] 

A large and beautiful gallinaceous fowl of the 
genus Pavo, properly the male of the species, but in 
usage the name is applied to the species in general, 
The feathers of thia fowl’s tail are very long, and 
varie with rich and elegant colors. The pea- 
cock is a native of India. 

PEA‘COCK-FISH, xn. A beautiful fish of the Mediter- 
ranean, Labrus Pavo of Linueus. 

PEA! HEN, n. [Gr. apntenns or pfauen; D. paauwin.] 

The hen or female of the peacock. 

PEA'-JACK-ET, ». A thick woolen jacket worn by 
seamen, &c. 

PEAK, (peck,) n. [Sax. peac; W. pig; Ir. peac; Eng. 
pike, beak; Fr. pique; It. becco: Sp. sexs These are 
of one family, signifying a point, from shooting or 
thrusting. 

1. The top of a hill or mountain, ending in a point ; 
as, the peak of Teneriffe 

2. A point; the end of any thing that terminates 
in a point. 

3. The upper, outer corner ofa sail which is ex- 
tended by a gaff or yard ; also, the extremity of the 

ard or gaff. Mar. Dict. 

Piak v.%. To look sickly orthin. [Not used.] Shak, 

2. 'To make a mean figure ; tosneak. [JVot used.] 

Shak. 

PEAK, v.t. To raise a gaff or yard more obliquely to 
the mast. Mar. Dict. 

PEAK’ED, (pé'ked or peekt,) a. Pointed ; ending in 
a point. 

PEAK’ING, a. Mean; sneaking; poor. [Vulgar.] 
PEAK'ISH, a. Denoted or belonging to an acuminated 
situation. Drayton. 

2. Having fentures that seem thin or sharp; as from 
sickness. (cltgut Smart. 

PEAL, (peel,) n. [from L. pello, whence appello, to 
appeal, The senso is, to drive; a peal is a driving of 
sound. This word seems to belong to the family of 
L. balo, and Eng. to bawl, jubilee, bell, &c.} 

A loud sound, usually a succession of loud sounds, 
as of bells, thunder, cannon, shouts of a multitude, 
&e. Bacon. Miliun, Addison. 

PEAL, v.%. To utter loud and solemn sounds; as the 


ealing organ. Milton. 
PEAL, v.t To asaail with noise. : 
Nor was his ear less pealed, Milton, 


2. To cause to ring or sound ; to cel »brate. 


The warrior’s name 
‘Though pealed and chimed on all the tongues of fame. 


J. Barlow, 
3. To stir or agitate. aL vet used.] Ainsworth, 
PEAL'ED, pp. Assailed with sound; resoundcl; 
celebrated. . 
PRAL/ING, ppr. or a. Uttering a loud sound or su.» 
cessive sounds ; resounding. 
PE/AN, x. [L. pean; Gr. racay.] 
A song of praise or triumph. 


PEB 


PR/AN-ISM, 2. The song or shouts of praise or of } PEB/BLED, a. 


battle ; shouts of triumph. Mitford. 
PEA'NUT, nx, The Arachis Hypogea, or ground nut, 
sometimes called Pinpar. 


P£A/-ORE, rn. An argillaceous oxyd of iron, occur-| PE-CA'NA, 


ring in round graing of the size of a pea. Humble. 

PEAR, (pare,) n. [Sax. pera; Sp. Port. and Ft. pera; 
D. peer; G. birn; Sw. paron; Dan. pere; Arm. 
peren; W. per; L. 


pyrum. 
The well-known fruit of the Pyrus communis, of | PEC’ A-RY, n. 


PEC 


Abounding with pebbles. Thomson. 4 

PEB’BLY, a, Full of pebbles; abounding with small, 
roundish stoner. 

PE-€AN’, 


n. A species of hickory, Carya olivifor-, 
mis, and its fruit, growing in North 
America. The nuts are oblong, very smyoth, an 
inch ot an inch end a half long, with thin shells, 
and form a small article, of trade in the southern 
part of the vaHey of the Mississippi. P. Cyc. 
See Peccary. 


many varieties, some of which are delicious to the | PEC-CA-BIL/I-TY, n. [from pecrate.} State of be: 


taste. 
PEARCH (perch.) See Percn. 
PEARL, (perl,) n. 
sl Ss » pearl; Sw. parla; D. paarl; G. porle; 

. perlyn. This may be radically the same word as 
beryl, and so named from its clearness. 

1. A white, hard, smooth, shining body, usually 
roundish, found in certain testaceous fish of the 
oyster kind. It is found in the Persian seas, on the 
coast of Ceylon, and in many parts of the ocean 
which washes the shores of Arabia and the continent 
and isles.of Asia, and is taken by divers. Pearls are 
of different sizes and colors; the larger ones approach 
to the figure of a pear; some have been found more 
than an inch in length. They are valued according 
to their size, their roundness, and their luster or pu- 
rity, which appears in a bright, translucent, silvery 
whiteness. McCulloch. P. Cyc. 

2. Poetically, something round and clear, as a drop 
of water or dew. Drayton. 

3. A white speck or film growing on the eye. 

~ Ainsworth. 
PEARL, (perl,) v. 4. To set or adorn with pearls, 
PEARL, (perl,) v. % To resemble pearls, Spenser. 
PEARL.A/CEOUS, a. Resembling mother-of-pearl. 
PEARL/ASH, (perl/ash,) n. A somewhat impure car- 
bonate of potagsa, obtained by calcining potashes up- 
on a reverberatory hearth, Ore. 
PEARL/-DIV-ER, n. One who dives for pearls. 
Carlisle, 
PEARL/ED, (perld,) a, Set or adorned with pearls. 
Milton. 
PEARL/-EY-ED, (perl/Ide,) a. Having a speck in the 
eye. * Johnson. 
PEARL/-OY8-TER, ». The oyster which yields 
pearls. 
PEARL/-SIN-TER, nr. Fiorite ; a variety of silicious 
sinter, the color gray and white. Ure. 
PEARL/-SPAR, (perl/spir,) zn» Brown spar. 
PEARL/-8TON! > Tee variety of obsidian, of a blu- 
ish or ee color, and pearly luster. Dana. 
PEARL-S¥VUD-DED, a, Studded with pearls. Scott. 
PEARL/-WHITE, n. A white powder precipitated 
from the nitrate of bismuth by a solution of sea-salt. 
Ure. 
PEARL/-WORT, An annual plant of the genus 
PEARL/-GRASS, $  Sagina. Loudon. Fam. of Plants. 
PEARL’Y, (perl/e,) a, Containing pearls ; abounding 
with pearls ; a3, pearly shells ; a pearly shore. 

2. embling pearls; clear; pure; transparent ; 
as, the pearly flood ; pearly dew, Drayton. Dryden. 

PEAR!/MAIN, n. A variety of the apple. 

PEAR/-TREE, nm. The tree that produces pears, 

PEAS’ ANT, (pez/ant,) n. [Fr. paysan; Sp. and Port. 
paisano ; from the name of country ; Fr. pais, or pays, 
Sp. and Port. pais, It. paese: W. peus, a place of 
rest, a country, from pau, coinciding with Gr. ruvw, 
to rest.] 

A countryman ; one whose business is rura! Jabor. 

Spenser, ~ 


che. 
Butler. 


Walton. Gay. 


PEASE, (peez,) x. pl. Peas collectively, or used as 
food. e Pea.) Arbuthnot. 
PEAT, x. [G. pfutze, a bog.] 


A substance of vegetable ortgin, always found 
more or less saturated with water. It consists of 
roots and fibers in every stage of decomposition, 
from the natural wdod to the completely black 
vegetable mold. When dried, it forms a valuable 


kind of fuel. P. Cyc. 
PEAT, 2. [Fr. petit.] 
A small, delicate person. Falliwell, 


PEAT’-MOSS, n. [peat and moss.] The same as Prat, 
which see, : 
2. A fen producing peat. 
PEAT/Y, a. Composed of peat ; resembling peat. 


PEB/BLE. a 
PEB’B LE-STONE, } mn, [Sax. pabob, papolstana.] - 
1, In popular usage, a roundish stone, of any kind, 
from the size of a nut to that of a man’s head. 
2. Among opticians, transparentand biome tock- 


crystal, 7a: 
PEB/BLE-€RYS/TAL, n. A crystal in form of nod- 

ules, found in earthy stratums, and irregular in 

shape. Woodward. 


ing subject to sin ; eapacity of sinning. 


Decay of Piety. 


[Fr. perle: It. and Sp. perla; Ir. | PE€’CA-BLE, a, [from L. pecco, Ir. peachadh, W. pee} 


pecard, sin; pecu, to sin; 
pecar : 
. Liable to sin ; subject to transgress the divine laws 
Priestley, 
PE€-€A-DIL/LO, 2. [Sp., dim, from pecado, L. pecea 
tum; Fr. peccadille. See Peccape.] 
1. A slight trespass or offense ; a petty crime oF 


I. pecher; It. peccare; Sp. 


fault. yden, 
2. A sort of stiff ruff. B. Taylor.\, 

PEC’CAN-CY, n. [from peccant.] Bad quality; as, 
the peccancy of the humors. Wiseman. 
2. Offense. Mountagu. 


piece a, [L. peccans; Fr. peccant, See Pecca- 
BLE. 
1, Sinning ; guilty of sin or transgression ; crim- 
inal; as, peccant angels. Milton. 
2. Morbid; bad, corrupt; not healthy; as, peccant 
humors, Arbuthnot. 
3. Wrong ; bad ; defective ; informal ; as, a peccant 
citation, [JVut used. Aryliffe. 

PEC’CANT, x. An offender. [WVot used.] Whitlock. 

PEG CANT-LY, adv. Sinfully ; transgressingly. 

PE€’/CA-RY, x. The popular name of a pachyderma- 
tous mammal, belonging to the genus Dicotyles, It 
is nearly related to the hog. There are two species, 
the one inhabiting the eastern side of South Ameri- 
ca, and the other Paraguay. There is an opening on 
the back, from which is extracted a fetid humor se- 
creted within. 

PEC-€A'VI, [L., I have offended.] A colloquial word 
used to express confession or acknowledgment of an 
offense, Aubrey. 

| PECH/BLENDE, x. [G. pech, pitch, and blende, blend.] 
Pitchblende, which see. 

PECK, ». [Arm. peck, a fourth; Fr. picotin.] 

1. The fourth part of a bushel; a dry measure of 
eight quarts; as, a peck of wheat or oats. 

2. In low language, a great deal ; as, to be in a peck 
éf troubles, u. pack. 

PECK, v.t. [It. beccares Sp. picar; Fr. becqueter; D. 
piken; G. picken; Dan. pikker. This verb is connect- 
ed with the nouns beak and pike.] 

1. To strike with the beak ; to thrust the beak in- 
to; as, a bird that pecks a hole in a tree, 

2. To strike with a pointed instrument, or to delve 
or dig with any thing pointed, as with a pick-ax. 

Curew. 

3. To pick up food wkh the beak. Dryden. 

4. To strike with small and repeated blows; ta 
strike in a manner to make small impressions. In 
this sense, the verb is generally intransitive. We 
say, to peck at, South. 

(iia verb and Picx are radically the same.] 

PECK’ED, (pekt,) pp. Struck or penetrated witha 
benk or pointed instrument. 

PECK’ER, n. One that pecks ; a bird that pecks holes 
in trees ; a woodpecker. den, 

PECK/ING, ppr. Striking with the bill ; thrusting 
beak into; thrusting into with a pointed instrument; 
taking up food with the beak. 

PECK’LED, for Sercxtep, is not used. Walton. 

PE€/TATE, n. A compound of pectic acid with a 
base. 

ee n, [L.] A vascular membrane on the eyes 
of birds. 

2. A genus of bivalves; the clam. Brande. 

PECTIC ACID, x. [Gr. xnxres, coaguluin.] 

The acid of many species of vegetables, so called 
from its tendency toform a jelly. It may be obtained 
by the action of an alkali on pectin, Ure. 

PEC’TIN, n. [Gr. rnxros.] 

The gelatinizing principle of certain vegetables, 
as apples, 

PEO'TIN-AL, a. [L. pecten, a comb ; pecto, to comb, 
Gr, mexrew, from tex.) 

Pertaining to a comh; resembling a comb, 
PE€’/TIN-AL, n. A fish whose bones resemble the 
teeth of a comb. Brown. 

, & 

PEC/TIN-E-TED, } a. [from L. pecten, a comb.] 

Having resemblance to the teeth of a comb. In 
botany, a pectinate leaf is a sort of pinnate leaf, in 
which the leaflets are toothed like a a 


lartyn. 
A mineral is pectinated, when it presents short fila- 
ments, crystals, or branches, nearly parallel and equi- 
distant. Phillips. 
PEC’/TIN-ATE-LY, adv. In a pectinate manner. 
PE€-TIN-A/TION, n. The state of being pectinated. 
2. A combing; the combing of the hea 
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PEC-TIN-I-BRAN€H'I-ATE, a. [L. pecten and branch- 


is.)- 

th malacology, having pectinated gills. 

PEC'TIN-ITE, 2. {L. pecten, a comb.] 

*A fossil Pecten or scallop. [ Obs.] Kirwan. 

PE€’TO-RAL, a. [L. pectoralis, from pectus, breast.] 

Pertaining to the breast; as, the pectoral muscles ; 
pectoral medicines. Milton. 

The pectoral fins, or pectorals, of a fish, are situated 
on the sides of the fish, behind the gills. 

PEC’TO-RAL, n. A breastplate. Encyc. Johnson. 

2. A sacerdotal habit or vestinent worn by the Jew- 
ish high priest, called, in our-version of the Bible, a 
BREASTPLATE. Encye. 

3. A medicine adapted to cure or relieve complaints 
of the breast and lungs. 

4. In ichthyology, a pectoral fin. 

PE€-TO-RI-LG/QUI-AL, a. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of pectoriloguy. 

PE€-TO-RIL/O-QUY, n. [L. pectus, the breast, and 
loquor, to speak ; a speaking from the breast. ] 

In medicine, when a patient’s voice, dTstinctly ar- 
ticulated, seems to proceed from the point of the 
chest on which the ear or a stethoscope is placed, 
there is said to be pectoriloquy. Collin. 

An exalted degree of bronchophony, resembling 
the -uund heard by placing a stethoscope on the 
trachea when a person speaks. Hall, 

PEC-TUN€’U-LUS, 2.- [L.] A genus of marine bi- 
valves, havingathe hinge of the shell arched, with 
numerous narroW teeth. Mantell, 

PEC’U-LATE, v. i. [L. peculatus, peculor, from pecu- 
liu__ private property, from pecus, cattle.] 

1. To defraud the publio of money or goods in- 
arusted to one’s care, by appropriating the property to 
one’s own use ; to defraud by embezzlement. 

2. Among civilians, to steal. Encyc. 

PEC€’U-LA-TING, ppr. Defrauding the public of 
mouey or goods, 

PE€-U-LA/TION, 2. The act, practice, or crime of 
defrauding the public by appropriating to one’s own 

\ use the money or goods intrusted to one’s care for 

management or disbursement ; embezzlement of pub- 
lic money or goods. 

PEC’U-LA-TOR,x. [L.] One that defrauds the pub- 
lic by appropriating to his own use money intrusted 
to his care. 

PE-COL‘IAR, (pe-kl’/yar,) a. [L. peculiaris, from pe- 
culium, one’s own property, from pecus, cattle.] 

1. Appropriate ; belonging to a person, and to him 
only. Almost every writer has a peculiar style, 
Most men have manners peculiar to themselves, 

2. Singular; particular. Theman has something 
peculiar in his deportment. 

3. Particular; special. 


My fate 1s Juno’s most peculiar care, Dryden, 


[Most can not, in strict propriety, be prefixed to 
peculiar, but it is used to give emphasis to the word.] 
4, Belonging to a natiun, system, or other thing, 
and not to others. 
PE-€UL/IAR, x. Exclusive property ; that which be- 
longs to a person in exclusion of others. Milton. 
2. In the English canon law, a particular parish or 
church which has the probate of wills within itself, 
exempt from the jurisdiction of tho ordinary or bish- 
Op’s court. Encyc. 
Court of peculiars, in England, is a branch of the 
court of arches, It has jurisdiction over all the par- 
ishes dispersed through the province of Canterbury, 
in the midst of other dioceses, which are exempt 
from the ordinary jurisdiction, and subject to tho 
metropolitan only. Blackstone. 
PE-CUL-IAR'I-TY, (pe-kil-yar'e-te,) ». Something 
peculiar to a person or thing ; that which belongs to, 
or is found in, one person or thing, and in no other; 
as, a peculiarity of style or manner of thinking; pe- 
enbarity in dress, 

PE-CUL/IAR-IZE, v. . To appropriate; to make pe- 
culiar. Smith. 
eee ees pp. Appropriated; made pe- 

culiar. 
PE-€ UL/IAR-IZ-ING, ppr. 


Making peculian 
PE-CUL/IAR-LY, adv, 


Particularly ; singly. 
Woodward. 
2. In a manner not common to others. Drayton. 
PE-CUL/IAR-NESS, 2. The state of being peculiar; 
pepe ae [Little used.} AMede, 
PE-€0/LI-UM, 2, [L.] In the Roman law, the prop- 
erty which a slave might acquire independently of 


the control of his master. Brande. 
PE €UN’IA-RI-LY, adv. Ina pecuniary mannor. 
West. Rev. 


PE-COUN'IA-RY, (pe-kiin’ya-re,) a. [Fr. pecuniaire ; 
It. pecuniale ; 0s ecuniarius, from pecunia, money, 
from 
1 I. 
losses, 

2. Consisting of money ; as, a pecuniary mulct or 


nalty. Bacon. 
PE-CU'NI-OUS, @ Full of money. [Vot used.] 
Sherw 


PED, n, [forPap.] A small pack-saddle. 
2. A basket; a hamper. 


ers, cattle, 
elating to money; as, pecuniary affairs or 


PED 


PED-A-GOG'IE, | a. 

PED-A-COG'I€-AL, } or belonging to a teacher of 
children, or to a pedagogue. 

PED/A-GOG-ISM, n. The business, character, or man- 
ners of a pedagogue. 

PED’/A-GOGUE, (ped/a-gog,) n. -[Gr. mardaywyos ; 
mats, a child, and ay«, to Jead.] 

~1. A teacher of children ; one whose occupation is 

to instruct young children ; a schoolmaster. 

2. A pedant. 

PED/A-GOGUE, v. t, To teach with the air of a ped- 
agogue ; to instruct superciliously. Prior. 
PED/A-GO-GY, n. Instruction in the first rudiments ; 
preparatory discipline. South. 

PE’DAL, a, [L. pedalis, from pes, pedis, foot.] 

Pertaining toa foot. 

PED/AL, 2. A contrivance attached to the harp, or- 
gan, piano-forte, &c., acted upon by the foot, (whence 
the naine,) and designed to modify the tone or swell 
of the instrument. 

2. A fixed or stationary base, Busby. 
PED/AL-NOTE, nr. In music, a holding-note. Busby, 
PE-DA!/NE-OUS, a. [L. pedaneus, {ruin pes, tine foot. ] 

Going on fuot ; walking. Dict. 
PED/ANT,n. [Fr. pedant; It. Sp. and Port. pedante. 

See Pepacoeve.] 

1. A schoolmaster, Shak. 

2. A person who makes a vain display of his 

learning. Addison. 

PE-DANT'T€, a. Ostentatious of learning ; 

PE.DANT'I€-AL, vainly displaying or making 2 
show of, knowledge ; applied to persons or things; as, 
a pedantic writer or scholar ; a pedantic description or 
expression. 

PE-DANT’I€-AL-LY, adv, With a vain or boastful 

display of learning. 

PED/ANT-IZE, v. i. To play the pedant; to domi- 
necr over lads; fo use pedantic expressions. 

PED’/ANT-RY, a. [Fr. pedanterie.] Cotgrave. 

Vain ostentation of learning ; a boastful display of 

Knowledge of any kind. 


Horace has euticed me into this pedantry of quotation, Cowley. 
Pedantry \3 the unseasonable ostentation of learning, Rambler. 


PE-DA/RI-AN, 2. One of the pedarii in the Roman 
senate, who were not really senators, but only enti- 
tled to a seat by the office which they held, and who, 
not being authorized to vote, expressed their prefe- 
rence by walking over to the party they wished to join. 

Smith’s Dict. 

PED!/ATE, a. [L. pedatus, from pes, the foot ] 

In botany, wheh the footstalk of a leaf is divided 
at tho top, with a leaflet in the fork, amd soveral 
leaflets on each division, it is said to be pedate. 

PE-DAT’I-FID, a. [L. pes, foot, and jfindo, to divide.] 

A pedatifid leaf, in botany, is one whose parts are 
not entirely separate, but divided in a pedate man- 
ner. Martyn. 

PED/DLE, v.i. [Perhaps from the root of petty, W. 
pitw, Fr. petit, small.) ‘ 

1. To be busy about trifles, 

2. To travel about the country and retail goods. 
He peddles for a living. 

PED’DLE, v. t. To sell or retail, usually by traveling 
about the country. 

PED’/DLER, ». [from peddle, to sell by traveling; or 

’ from L. pes, pedis, the foot. ] 

A traveling foot-trader; one that carrics about 
small commodities on his back, or in a cart or wagon, 
and sells them. Spenser. Swift. 

PED/DLER-ESS, mn. A female-peddler. Overbury. 

PED’/DLER-Y,2. Small wares sold or carried- about 

for sale by peddlers. 

PED’DLING, ppr. Traveling about and selling small 

2. a. Trifling; unimportant. wares, 
PED’E-RAST, x. [Gr. watdepacres, from rats, a boy, 

and epws, love.] 

A sodomite. Encyc, 
PED-E-RAST/I€, a. Pertaining to pederasty. 
PED/E-RAST-Y, 2. Sodomy; the crime against na- 

ture, 

PED-E-RE/RO, z. [Sp. pedrero, from piedra, a stone, 
L. petra, Gr. Terps ; 80 named from tho use of stones 
in tho charge, before the invention of iron balis.] 

A swivel gun; sometimes written paterero. 
PED/ES-TAL, 2. ([Sp. pedestal; It. picdestallo; Fr. 

ae i L. pes, the foot, and Teut, stall; G. stellen, 
to set. 

In architecture, the lowest part of a column or pil- 
lar; the part which sustains a column or serves as 
its foot. It consists of three parts, the base, the die, 
and the cornice. : Addison. Guilt, 

PE-DES’TRI-AL, a. [L. pedestris.] 

Pertaining to the faot. Moseley, 
PE-DES’TRI-AN, @ [L. pedestris, from pes, the foot.] 

Going on foot; walking; performed on foot ; as, a 
edestrian journey. 

P. Sela oe ae | nv. One that walks or’ journeys on 

‘oot. 

2. One that walks for a wager; a remarkable 
walker, 

PE-DES’/TRI-AN-ISM, x A walking; usually for a 
wager. 

2. The practice of walking. 


PEE 


{from pedagogue.] Suiting | PE-DES/TRI-AN-IZE, v. i To practice walking. 


PE-DES/TRI-OUS, a, Going on foot; not vee 


own. 
U 
PED'LELE? i n. [L, pediculus, from pes, the foot.] 

1. In botany, the ultimate division of a common 
peduncle ; the stalk that supports one flower only, 
when there are several on a peduncle. Any short 
and small footstalk, although it does not stand upon 
another footstalk, is likewise culled a sete 


artun. 
2. In zodlogy, a footstalk or stem by which certain 
animals of the lower orders are attached. Dane. 
PED’I-CEL-LATE, a. Having a pedicel, or supported 
by a pedicel. 
PE-DI€’U-LAR, 4. Re pedicularis, from pediculus, 
PE-DI€’U-LOUS, a ree) 
Lousy ; having the lousy distemper. 
PE-DIG/ER-OUS, a. [L. pes and gero.] 
Having feet. 
PED/I-GREE, n. [Probably from L. pes, pedis, foot, 
like D. stam, G. stamm, stem, stock, degree.] 
1. Lineage ; line of ancestors rom which a person 
cr tribe descends ; genealogy. 


Alterations of surnames + have obscured the truth of our pedi. 
grees. Camden, 


2. An account or register of a line of anvestors, 


The Jews preserved the pedigrees of thelr several tribes. 
Atterbury. 
PED’I-LU-VY, 2. [L. pes, foot, and lavo, to wash.] 
The bathing of the feet ; a bath for the feet. 
PED/‘I-MENT, 12. [from L. pes, the anal 

In architecture, an ornament that finishes the fronts 
of buildings, and serves as a decoration over gates, 
windows, and niches. It is of two forms, triangular 
and circular. A pediment ig properly the veprevents 
tion of the roof. Encyc. Brande. 

PED’I-PALP, rn. [L. pes and palpo.] 

One of an order of Arachnidans or spiders, whose 
feelers are extended before the head, armed with q 
forceps. 

PED-I-PALP/OUS, a. Pertaining to the pedipalps. 
PED'I-REME, n. [L. pes, a foot, and remus, an oar } 
A crustaceous aniinal, whose feet serve the purpose 
ef oars. 
PED’/LER. See Pepper. 
PE-DO-BAP’TISM, n. [Gr. rats, ratdos, a child, and 
Barrtcpa, baptism.] 
The baptism of infants or of children. 
PE-DO-BAP’TIST, x. One that holds to infant bap- 
tism; one that practices the baptism of children. 
Most denominations of Christians are pedobaptists. 
PE-DOM/E-TER, nz. [L. pes, the foot, and Gr. p-rpev, 
nieasnre. ] 

An instrument by which paces are numbered as a 
person walks, and the distance from place to place 
ascertained. It also marks the revolutions of wheels, 
This is done by means of wheels with teeth, and a 
chain or string fastened to the foot or to the wheel 
of a carriage ; the wheels advancing a notch at every 
step, or at every revolution of the carriage wheel. 

Hebert. 
PED-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to, or measured 
by, a pedometer, 
PE-DUN’€LE, (pe-dunk’l,) n. [L. pes, the foot.] 

1. In botany, the stem or stalk that supports the 
fructification of a plant, i. e., the flower and the 
fruit. ‘artyn. 

2. In conchology, a sort of stem, by which cexait 
shells are attached to wood or other objects. 
Humble. 
PE-DUN€’U-LAR, a. Pertaining to a peduncle; grows 
ing from a peduncle; as, a peduncular tendrit 


: Martyn. 
PE-DUN€©’U-LATE, @. Having a peduncle ; grow: 
PE-DUN€’U-LA-TED, } ing on a peduncle; as, q 
pedunoulate flower. 


PEE, v.% To look with one eye. [Not used.] Ray. 

PEED, a. Blind of one eye. “Eavot used. ] Ray. 

PEEK, in our popular dialect, is the same as Prep, to 
look through a crevice. 

PEEL, vt, [Fr. peler, piller; 8p. pelar, pillart Porte 
pelar, pilhar; It. pigliare: L. pilo, to pulleoff hair 
and to pillage; Arm. pilka; W. piliaw, to take off the 
surface or rind. The first verb peler, pelar, seemna to 
be formed from L. pilus, the hair. The Eng. peel is 
therefore from the other verb. See Pitt. Class B, 
No, 32, 44, 51.] 3 

1. To strip off skin, bark, or rind, without-a cut- 
ting instrument; to strip by drawing or tearing off 
the skin; to bark ; to flay; to decorticate.e Whena 
knife is used, we call it paring. Thus we say, to 
peel a tree, to peel an orange; but we'say, to pare an 
ere to pare land, : 

Ina general sense, to remove the skin, bark, or 
rind, even with an instrument. 

3. To strip; to plunder; to pillago; as, to peel a 
province or conquered people. _— Milton, 

PEEL, v. % To lose the skin, bark, or rind. Smart. 

PEEL, 2. [L. pellis, Fr. peau, G, fell, D. vel, skin; 
from peeling. ] : 

The skin or rind of any thing; as, the peel of an 
orange. ? 
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PEEL, 2. [Fr. pelle; I. Sp. and It. pala; W. pal, 
\probably from thrusting, throwing, L. pello; Gr. 
BadXw, lil Lng. shovel, from shove; or from spread- 

ing. 

y Hiking of wooden shovel, used by bakers, with a 
broad palm and long handle ; hence, in popular use 
in America, any large fire-shovel. 

PEEL'ED, pp. or a. Stripped of skin, bark, or rind ; 
piunitered ; pillaged. 

PEEL/ER, n. One that peels, strips, or flays. 
~ 9. A plunderer; a pillager. 

PEEL/ING, ppr. Stripping off skin or bark ; plunder- 


ing. a 

PEEP, v. 7. [Ir. piobam, to pipe, to peep; TD. piepen, to 
pipe, to chirp; G. pfeifen; Sw. pipa; Dan. piper, 
pipper; L. pipio, The primary sense is, to open or to 
shvot, to thrust out or forth; Dan. pipper frem, to 
sprout, to bud. This cvincides with pipe, fifo, &c., 
Heb. 335, to cry out, 2:5, &c.} 

1. To begin to appear; to make the first appear- 
ance; to issue or come forth fromm concealment, a3 
through a narrow avenue. 

I can see his pride 
Peep through each part vt him,” Shak. 
When flowers first peeped, Dryden, 

2. To look through a crevice; to look narrowly; 
closely, or slily. 

A fool will peep in at the door. Ecclus, 
Thou art a nail, and snuat ort peep. Pror, 

3. To cry, as chickens ; to utter a fine, shrill sound, 
as through a crevice; usually written Pir, but with- 
out reason, as it is the same word as is here defined, 
and, in America, is usually pronvuiced peep. 

PEEP, 7. First appearance ; as, the pecp of day. 

2. Asly look, or a look through a crevice. Swift. 

3. The cry of a chicken. 

PEEP’ER, x. A chicken just breaking the shell. 
Bramston. 
2. In familiar language, the eye. 
PEEP'-HOLE, rn. A hole or crevice through 
PEEP/ING-HOLE, which one may peep or look 
without being discovered. 
PEEP‘ING, ppr. Looking through a crevice. 
2. Crying, like a chicken. 


PEER, 2x. [Fr. pair; L. par; It. pari; Sp. par. See 
Pair. 
1. An equal; one of the same rank. A man may 
be familiar with his peers. : 
2. An equal in excellence or endowments, 
In song he never had his peer. Dryden. 
3. A companion ; a fellow / an associate, 
He all his peers in beauty did eurprss. Spenser, 


4. A nobleman; as, a pecr of the realm; the house 


of peers, so called because nublemen and barons , 


were originally considered as the companions of the 
king, like L. comes, count. In England, persons 
belonging to the five degrees of nobility are all peers. 
PEER, v.i. [L. poreo; Norin. perer. See Arrear.] 
1. To come just in sight; to appear; @ poetic word. 
So nonor peereth in the meanest h itit. Shak, 
Bee how his gorget peers above his gown. B,. Jonson. 
2. To look narrowly; to peep; as, the peering 
day. Milton. 
Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads, Shak, 


PEER’AGE, n. [See Peer, an equal.] The rank or 
dignity of a peer or nobleman. Blackstone. 
2. The body of peers. Dryden, 


PEER'NOM, (peer’duin,) n. Peerage. [Wot used. 
PEER'ESS, n. The consort of a peer, a noble lady, 
Pope. 
PEER'LESS, a. Unequaled ; having no peer or sauat 
as peerless beauty or majesty. Dryden. 
PEER’‘LESS-LY, adv, Without an equal. 
PEER/LESS-NESS, 2x. The state of having no equal, 
PEE’ VISH, a. [In Scot. pew is to complain or mutter. 
It is probably a contracted word, and perhaps trom 
the rvot of pet, petulant.) 
1/ Fretfal; petulant; apt to mutter and complain ; 
easily vexed or fretted ; querulous; hard tu please. 


She 1s peevish, sullen, froward, Shak. 
2. Expressing discontent and fretfulness, 
I will not preaume 
To send such peevish tokens wo a king Shak, 
3. Silly ; childish. Shak, 
PEE/VISU-LY, adv. Fretfully; petulantly ; with dis- 
content and murmuring. , Hayward. 


PEE’VISH-NESS, n. Fretfulness ; :petulance ; dispo- 
sition to murmur; sourness of teniper;. as, childish 


peevishnuess. 
J When peevishness and spleen succeed Swift. 
PEG, x. 


TOE is probably from the root of L. pango, 
pactus, Gr. 77) vps; denoting thut which fastens, or 
allicd to beak and picket.) 

1. A mall, pointed piece of wood, used in fasten- 
ing boards or other work of wood, &c. Jt does the 
office of a nail. The word is applied only to small 
pieces, of wood pointed; to the larger pieces, thus 
pointed, we give the name of pins, and pins, in ship 
carpentry, are called tree-nails or trenails. Coxe, in 
his Travels in Russia, speaks of poles or beams, 
fastened into the ground with pegs 


PEL 


2. The pins of an instrument, on which the strings 
are strained, Shak. 

3. A nicknamo for Margaret. 

To take a peg lower; to come down; to sink. 

Hudibras, 

PEG, v.t. To fasten with pegs. Evelyn. 

PEG/A-SUS, n. [L., from Gr. In) aos.] In fabulous 
history, a winged horse, 

2. [In astronomy, one of the northern constellations. 

3. In zélozy, a genus of fishes with Jarge pectoral 
fins, by means of which they take xhort flights or 
leaps through the air. 

*PEG’GED, pp. or a. Fastened or furnished with pegs, 
PEG'GER,n. One that fastens with pegs. Sherwood, 
PEG'GING, ppr. Securing with pegs. 

PEGM, (ptm,) rn. [Gr. 17) we) 

A sort of moving machine in the old pageants. 

B. Jonson. 

PFRG’MA-TITE, n. A varicty of gyanite, composed 

essentially of lamellar fuldspar and quartz ; frequent- 
ly With a mixture of mica, In it are found kaolin, 
tin, tourmaln, beryl, coluinbite, tungsten, and other 
valuable minerals. Fr. Dict. of Nat. Hist. 
PEI-RAM/E-TER, n. An instrument for measuring 
the amount of resistance to wheel carriages on roads 
of different construction. Francis. 
PEI-RAS'/TI€, a. [Gr. retpastxos, from mecpaw, to 
strain, to attempt. 
if Attempting ; making trial. 
2. Treating of or representing trials or attempts ; 
as, the peirastic dialogues of Plato. Enfield. 
PEISE. See Pose. 

‘ PEK'AN, x. A carnivorous quadruped of fhe weasel 
family, Mustela Canadensis, found in Canada and 
the Northern United States ; also called the Fisuer 
It grows to the length of from three to fuur feet, 

Encyc. Am. 

PEK’'OE,z. A kind of black tea, said to be scented 
with a shrub called pekoe, 

PEL’AGE, n, [Fr., from L. pilus, hair.] 

The vesture or covering of wild beasts, consisting 
of hair, fur, or woul. Bacon. 

5 Uy 

Pelagia. Va. [L. pelagus, the sea.] 

Pertaining to the sea, or deep sea; as, relagian 
shells. Journ. of Science. 
PE-LA/GI-AN, n. [from Pelagius, a native of Great 

Britain, who lived in the fourth century, 

A fullower of Pelugius, a monk of Banchor or 
Bangor, who denied origiual sin, and asserted the 
doctrine of free will and the merit of good works. 

‘ Bp. Hall. 
PE-LA/GI-AN, a. Pertaining to Pelagius and his doc- 
trines. , South, 

PE-LA'G{-AN-ISM, x. The doctrines of Pelagius. 


| South, 
PEL-AR-GO’'NI-UM, zn. [Gr. reduoy og, a stork.) 
A genus of ornatnental plants allied to the gera- 
nium, and belonging to the sanre natural order. 

PEL/E-RINE, n. A lady’s long cape, with ends com- 
ing down before. 

PELF,x. [Probably allied to pilfer.] Money ; riches ; 
but it often conveys the idea of something ill gotten 
or worthless, [t has no plural. 

PEL/FRY or PEL/FRAY; formerly used for Perr. 

PEL/L-CAN, 2. [Low L, pelecanus ; Gr. redccuv; Fr. 
pelican.) 

1. A palmiped water fowl of the genus Pelecanns. 
It is larger than the swan, and remarkablo for its 
enormous bill, to the lower edges of the under ‘chop 
of which is attached a pouch or bag, capable of being 
disteuded so as to hold many quarts of water. In 
this bag the fowl! deposits the fish it takes for food. 

J ; P. Cyc. 

2. A chemical glass vessel or alembic with a tubu- 
Jated capital, from which two opposite and ernoked 
beaks puss out and enter again at the helly of the 
cucurbit. It is designed for continued distillation 
and cohobation ; the volatile parts of the substance 
distilling, rising into the capital, and returning 
through the beaks into the cucurbit, Nicholson. 

PE/LI-OM, x. (Gr. reAcwpa, black calor) 

A mineral, a variety of ivlite. leaveland. 

PE-LISSE’, (pe-lees’,) x. [Fr., from L, pellis, skin.) 

Originally, a furred robe or coat, But the name is 
now given to a silk coat or habit worn by ladies, 

PELL, 2. [L. pellis, It, pelle, a skin.] 

1, A skin or hide. 

2. A roll of parchment, 

Clerk of the pells; in England, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, who enters every teller’s bill on the parch- 
ment rolls, the roll of receipts, and the roll of dis- 


bursements. - 
ie pelote; W. pellen, from L. pila,a 


PEL’LET, n. 
ball: It. pulla. 
1, A little ball; as, a pellet of wax or lint. 
Bacon. Wiseman. 
2. A bullet ; a ball for fire-arms. [WVot now used.] 
Bacon. Ray. 
PEL’LET-ED, a. Consisting of bullets. Shak. 
Graal (pel/le-kl,) x. [L. pellicula, dim. of pel- 
is, skin, 
1, A thin skin or film. Sharp. Encyc. 
2, Among chemists, a thin, saline crust formed on 


PEL/LETO-RY, rn. 


PELL-MELL’, adv. 


PELLS, nz. pl. Clerk of the pells. 
PEL-I.C/CID, a. 


PEN 


the surface of a solutivn of salt evaporated to a cer. 
tain degree. This pellicle cunsits of saline partis 
cles crystallized. Nicholson, Brande. . 
(Sp. pelitre; corrupted perhaps 
from L. purtetaria, the wall plant, from paries.] 

The uame of several planis of different genera, 
sometiines used In medicine. The pellitory of the 
wall, or common pellitory, is of the genus Parietaria ; 
the bastard pelhitory, of the genus Achillea; and the 
pellitury of Spain, is the Anthemis pyrethrum, 

Lee. Parr. 
With confused violence. 
Shak, Hudibras. 
[See Pevr.] 
[L. pellucidus ; per and lucidus, verv 
bright. See Licxrt.] ; 
Perfectly clear; transparent ; not opnque; as, a 
body as pellucid as crystal. Woodward. 
PEL-LU-CID'I-TY, (n. Perfect clearness; trans 
PEL-LO'CID-NESS, { parency; as, the pellucidity 
of the aing the pellucidness of agem. Locke. Keil. 
PEL-LO’CID-LY, ado. ‘Iransparently ; c'early. 
PE-LO/PI-UM, x. A metal recently discovered in Co 
lumbite, Journ. of Science. 
PEL-O-PON-NE’SIAN, a. Pertaining to Peloponne- 


EL-O-PON-NE’SUS, n. [Gr. Tledorovvncos, island 
of Pelops.] A celebrated peninsula, comprehending 
the southern part of Greece ; now called Worea. 
PELT, nr. [G. pelz; Sp. pelada; L. pellis. See Fert.) 
1. The skin of a beast with the hair on it; a raw 
bide. Brown. 
2. The quarry of a hawk all torn. Ainsworth. | 
: 3. A blow or stroke from something thrown. [In- 
Ta. 
PELT, vt. [Fr. peluter, from pelote, a ball; or con: 
tracted from pellet. In Sw. bulta is to beat. The 
word is from Fr, pelote, a little bal}, or from L. pella, 
Gr. Badu, 
1. Properly, to strike with something thrown 
driven, or falling; as, to pelt with stones; pelté& 
with hail, 


‘ The cliling Ullows seem to peit the clouds, Shak. 


2. To drive by throwing something. Atterbury. _ 
PELT’-WOQL, nr. Wool plucked from the pelts of 
skins of sheep after they are dead. 
PELT/ATE 
PELIA-TED, [L. pelta, a target.] 

Fixed to the stalk by the center, or by some poin{ 
distinctly within the margin. ‘Martyn. 
PELT’ATE-LY, adv. Ina peltate manner. Eaton _ 
PELT’BD, pp. Struck with something thrown ot 

driven. i 
PELT’ER, n. One that pelts; also, a pinchpenny ; 
mean, sordid person, Huloet., 
PELT’ING, ppr. Stnking with something thrown of 
driven, : 
PELT/ING, x. An assault with any thing thrown. 
ak, 


PELT’ING, a. In Shakspeare, mean; paltry. [Jim 


proper. | 

PELT’-MON'GER, (-mung’ger,) x A dealer in pelt: 
or raw hides, 

PELT’RY, x. [from pelt, a skin.] The skins of ani. 
mals producing fur; skins in general, with the ful 
on them; furs in general, Smollett. 

PEL/VIC€, a. Pertaining to the pelvis. Lawrence. 

PEL-VIMWE-TER, rn ([L, pelcis and Gr. perpov 
measure. ] 

An instrument to measure the dimensions of the 
female pelvis. Coze. 

PEL'VIS, n. [L. pelvis, o basin.) 

The cavity of the body formed by the os sacrum, 
os cuccygis, und ossa innominata, constituting the 
lower part of the abdomen. 

PEM/MI-CAN, x. Meat cured, pulverized, and mixed 
with fat. [t contains much nutriment in small com 
pass, and is of great use in long voyages of explora: 
tion. 

PEN, n. [L. penna; Sax. pinn; D. pen; It. penna, t 
feather, a pen, and a top; W. per, top, summit, 
head ; ir. beann, beinn, written also ben. The Celti¢ 
nations called the peak of a mountain ben or pen, 
Hence, the name Apennine, applied to the mountaini 
of [taly. It may belong tu the same root as L. pinna, 
a fin, that is, a shoot or point.] 

1. An instrument used for writing, usually made 
of the quill of a goose or other bird ; but it may be o} 
any other material, as of steel, gold, &c. 

9, A feather; a wing. [Vol used.] Spenser. \, 

PEN, v. t.; pret. and pp. Pennep. To write; to com! 
pose and commit to paper. Addison. \ 

PEN,n. ([Sax. pinan, to press,,or pyndan, to pound o} 
shut up; both probably from one root.] 

A small inclusure for.beasts, as for cows or sheep. 

PEN, v. t.; pret. and pp. Pennep or Pent. To shut in 
a pen; to cunfine in a small inclosuro; to coop; td 
confine in a narrow place; usually followed by up, 
which is redundant. Boyle. Milton. 

PEN'-CUT-TER, n One whose occupation is t¢ 
make pens, 

PE/NAL, a. ([Fr. and Sp. id.} It. penale: from 
pena, Gr. rotvn, pain, punishment. See Parn J 
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7 PRT ee 
_; 1. Enacting punishment ; denouncing the punish- 


ment of offenses; as, a penal law or statute; the pe- 


nal code. Penal statutes must be construed strictly. 
Blackstone. 
2. Inflicting punishment. 
Adamantine chains and penat fire. Milton. 


3. Incurring punishment ; subject to a penalty ; as, 
a penal act or offense. ’ 

PE-NAL/I-TY, 2. Liableness or condemnation to 
punishment. [Wot used.] Brown. 

Pis’/NAL-LY Aid». In a penal manner. 

PEN'AL-TY, n. [It. penalitd; Sp. penalidad. See Pxr- 
NAL, 

1. Iphe suffering in person or property which is an- 
nexed by law or judicial decision to the commission 
of a crime, offense, or trespass, as a punishment. A 
fine isa pecuniary penalty. ‘The usual penalties in- 
flicted on the person are whipping, cropping, brand- 
ing, imprisonment, hard labor, transportation, or 
death. x 

2, The suffering to which a person subjects himself 
by covenant or agreement, in case of non-fulfill- 
ment of his stipulations; the forfeiture or sum to be 
forfeited for non-payment, or for non-compliance 
with un agreement ; as, the penalty of a bond. 

PEN’ANCE, n. [Sp. penante, from penar, It. penare, 
to suffer pain. See Patn.] 

1, The euffering, Inbor, or pain to which a person 
voluntarily subjects himself, or which is imposed on 
him by authority as a punishment for his faults, or 
as an expression of penitence ; such as fasting, flag- 
ellation, wearing chains, &c. Penance is one of the 
seven sacraments of the Roman Catholic church. 

Encyc. 

2. Repentance. [Obs.] . Wiclif. 

PE-NA‘TES, n. pl. [L.] The household gods of the 
ancient Italians, 

PENCE, (pensé,) m, The plural of Penvy, when 
used of a sum of money or value. When pieces of 
coin are mentioned, we use Pennies. 

PEN-CHANTY’, (pan-shing’,) n. [Fr] Inclination. 

PEN'CIL, x ke pinceau; Sp. pincel; L. penicillus.) 

1, Asmall brush used by painters for laying on col- 
ors. Hence, figuratively, the art of painting. The 
proper pencils are made of fine hair or bristles, as of 
camels, badgers, or squirrels, or of the down of 
swans, inclosed in a quill. The larger pencils, 
made of swine’s bristles, are called Brusnes. 

Encye. 

2. Any instrument formed of black lead or red 

chalk, with a point at one end, used for writing and 


drawing. _ Encye. 
3. Any instrument of writing without ink. 
Jchnson, 


4, In optics, an aggregate or collection of rays of 


light. 

PEN’CIL, ».t. To paint or draw; to write or mark 
with a pencil. Shak. Hurte. 
PEN’CIL-ED, pp. or a. Painted, drawn, or marked 

with a pencil, 

2. Radiated ; having pencils of rays, 

PEN'CIL-ING, ppr. Pamting, drawing, or marking 
with a pencil. 

PEN'CIL-ING, n. The act of painting or sketching. 

PEN/CIL-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Having the shape of 
a pencil, 

PEX'CRAFT, 2. Penmanship; chirography. Bruce. 

PEND/ANT, 72. [Fr., from L. pendeo, to hang, or Sp. 
pendon. See Pennon.] 

1. An ornament or jewel hanging at the ear, usu- 
ally composed of pearl or some precious stone. Pope. 

2. A hanging ornament on roofs, ceilings, &c., 
much used in Gothic architecture. Gloss. of Archit, 

3. Any thing hanging by way of ornament. 

Waller. 

4. In the fine arts,a picture or: print which, from 
uniformity of size and subject, hangs as a companion 
of another. Brando, 

5. In heraldry, a part hanging from the label, re- 
sembling the drops in the Doric frieze. Encyc. 

6. A long, narrow piece of bunting, worn at the 
mast-heads of vessels of war. [See Pennanrt.] 

Totten. 

The broad pendantis a square piece, carried in the 
same way, in a commodore’s vessel. 

R. H. Dana, Jr. 

7. A rope to which a purchase is hooked. 

There are many other pendants consisting of a rope 
or ropes, to whose lower extremity is attached a block 
ortackle, The rudder-pendant is a rope made fast 
to the rudder by a chain, to prevent tho loss of the 
rudder when unshipped. [See Pennawt.] 

Mar. Dict. 

8. A pendulum. [Wot used.] Digby. 

PEND/ENCE, n. [L, pendens, pendeo, to hang. 

Slope ; inclination. Wotton. 

PEND/EN-CY,7. [L. pendens, pendeo, supra.) 

Suspense ; the state of being undecided ; as, to 

wait during the pendency of a suit or petition, 
PEND'ENT, a. [1.. pendens.] 2 

: 1. Hanging ; fastened at one end, the other being 

ose. 


With ribbons pendent, daring about her head. Shak, 
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2. Mental entrance into any thing abstruse ; PP 


PEN PEN 
2, Jutting over; projecting ; as, a pendent rock. 
Shak, penetration into the abstruse difficulties of ulgebra. 
3. Supported above the ground. Milton. 


PEN-DEN'TE LITE, [L.) 


tion, 
PEN-DENT'IVE, 2. In architecture, the portion of a 
vault between the arches under a dome. 
PEND’ENT-LY, adv. {In a pendent or projecting man- 


Pending the suit or ac- 


ner. 
PEND/ING, ppr. [L. pendeo, to hang; pendente lite.] 

Depending; remaining undecided ; not termina- 
ted. This was done, pending the suit. 

PEND’'ULE, 2. A pendulum. Evelyn. 

PEND U-LOS’L-TY, n. [See Penputovs.] The 

PEND/U-LOUS-NESS, state of hanging; suspen- 
sion, 

[ The latter is the preferable word.) 

PEND’'Y-LOUS, a, [L. pendulus, from pendeo, to 
hang. 

eens 3 swinging; fastetied at one end, the oth- 
er being movable. The dewlap of an animal is pend- 
ulous. 

PEND/U-LUM, n. [L. pendulus, pendulum.] 

A body suspended by a right line from a fixed 
point, and moving freely about that point as a cen- 
ter; as, the pendulum of a clock. The oscillations 
of a pendulum depend on gravity, and are always 
performed in nearly equal times, supposing the 
length of the pendulum and the gravity to remain the 
same. 

Ballistic pendulum; a pendulum used to‘ ascertain 
the momentum of cannon or musket balls. It usu- 


ally consists of a heavy log of wood suspended so as |- 


to move freely. 

Compensation pendulum; a pendulum containing 
some contrivance for counteracting the expansion of 
the rod by heat, and its contraction by cold, so as to 
keep the pendulum always of the same effective 
length. Olmsted. 

Gridiron pendulum; a species of compensation perm 
dulum, consisting of parallel bars of different metals, 
so arranged that the Jength of the pendulum remains 
unaltered by changes of temperature. 

Mercurial pendulum; a species of compensation 
pendulum, having the rod made of steel, and the 
weight formed by a glass vessel filled with mercury, 
which, by its expansion or contraction, compensates 
for the changes in the length of the rod. Brande. 

PEN-E-TRA-BIL'I-TY, 2. [from penetrable.] Sus- 
ceptibility of being penetrated, or of being entered 
or passed through by another body. 

There being no mean between ponetrability and impenetrability. 

Cheyne. 
PEN/E-TRA-BLE, a. See 
PenetratTe.]} 
1, That may be penetrated, entered, or pierced by 
another body. 


[Fr., from L. penctrabilis, 


Let him try thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetradle part. Dryden. 
2. Susceptible of moral or intellectual impres- 
sion. : 
: Tam not made of stone, 
But penetrable to your kind entreatics. Shak, 


PEN-E-TRA'LI-A,n, pl. [L.] The recesses or in- 
nermost parts of any place, as of a temple, palace, 
&c. ; hence, the hidden things or secrets. The an- 
glicized form, PeNETRAIL, is not used, 

PEN'E-TRAN-CY, n. [L. penctrans.] 

Power of entering or piercing ; as, the penetrancy 
of subtile effluvia. 

PEN’E-TRANT, a. [L. penetrans.] 

Having the power to enter or pierce; sharp; sub- 
tile ; a3, penetrant spirit ; food subtilized and rendered 
fluid and penetrant. Boyle. Ray. 

PEN/E-TRATE, v.t. [L. penetro, from the root of 
pen,-a point.) 

J. To enter or pierce ; to make way into another 
body ; as, a sword or dart penetrates the body; oil 
penetrates Wood; marrow, the most penctrating of 
oily substances, Arbuthnot, 

2. To affect the mind ; to cause to feel. I aim pen- 
etrated with a lively sense of your gencrosity. 

3. To reach by the intellect ; to understand; as, to 
penetrate the meaning or design of nny thing. 

4. To enter; to pass into the interior; as, to pen- 
etrate a country. 

PEN'E-TRATE, v. i, To pass; to make way. 

Born where Heaven's influence scarce can penetrate. Pope. 

2. To make way intellectually. He had not pen- 
etrated into the designs of the prince. . 

PEN/E-TRA-TED, pp. Entered; pierced; under- 
stood; fathomed. 

PEN'E-TRA-TING, ppr. Entering; piercing; under- 
standing. 

2, a, Having the power of entering or piercing 
another body; sharp; subtile. Oil is a penetrating 
substance, 

3. Acute; discerning; quick to understand; as,a 
Beets | mind. 

PEN’E-TRA-TING-LY, adv. Piercingly ; discern- 


ingly. 
PEN-E-TRA’TION, nm. Theact of entering a body. 
Milton. 


Watta,' 

3. Acuteness; sagacity; as, a man of great. or 
Nice penetration. ‘ 

PEN'E-TRA-TIVE, a. Piercing; sharp; subtile.) __ 

2. Acute; sagacious; discerning; as, pevtetrative 
wisdom, 20 ; 

3. Having the power to affect or impress the mind > 
as, penetrative shame. hak 

PEN’E-TRA-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being) 
penetrative, 

PEN'FISH, x A kind of eelpout withov* a smooth 
skin. Dict. Nat. Hist. _ 
PEN’GUIN, (pen’gwin,) n. [W. pen, head, and gwyn} 
white ; or L, pinguidine, with fatness. ] 2 

1. The penguins constitute a genus of sea fowls, 
Aptenodytes, allied to the Auks. One species of pen- 
guin is an aquatic fowl with very short legs, with 
four toes, three of which are webbed; the body is 
clothed with short feathers, set as compactly as the 
scales of a fish; the wings are small like fins, and. 
covered with short, scale-like feathers, so that they 
are useless in flight. Penguins seldom go on shore, 
except in the season of breeding, when they hurrow 
like rabbits. On land they stand erect; they are 
tame, and may be driven like a flock of sheep. In 
water they swim and dive with rapidity, being as- 
sisted with their wings. The penguins are found only 
in the southern latitudes. Encyc. Amer. Partin 

2. A species of West India fruit. Ail 

PEN'I-CIL, 2. ie penicillus.] Among physicians, & 
tent or plcedget for wounds or ulcers, 

2. A species of shell. 

PEt a, [L. penicillus, a periéil or small 
rush. 4 

In ee history, having the form of & pencil; 
consisting of a bundle of short, compact, or close 
fibers. 

PEN-IN’SU-LA, n. 
isle ; It. nein | 

1. A portion of land, connected with a continent 
by a narrow neck or isthmus, but nearly surrounded 
with water. Thus Bostun stands on a peninsula, 

2. A large extent of country joining the main Innd 
by a part narrower than the tract itself. Thus Spain 
and Portugal are said to be situated on a peninsula. 

PEN-IN’SU-LAR, a. In the form or state of a punin- 
sula; pertaining to a peninsula; inhabitimg a penin- 


sula, 
PEN-IN’SU-LATE, v. t, To encompass almost with 
Water ; to form a peninsula, ‘ 
South River peninsulates Castle Hill farm, and &t hich tides eu» 
rounds it, Bentley's Hist. Colt. 


PEN-IN'SU-LA-TED, pp. Almost surrounded with 


water. , 
PEN-IN/SU-LA-TING, ppr. Nearly surrounding with 
water. 
PE/NIS, n. [L.] The male organ of generation, 
PEN'I-TENCE, )n. [Fr. penitence, from L. paniten- 
PEN'I-TEN-CY, } tia, from peniteo, from pena, pain, 
punishment. See Pain.) 

Repentance ; pain; sorrow or grief of heart for 
sins or offenses; contrition. Real penitenee sprin 
from a conviction of guilt and ingratitude to Gol, 
and is fullowed by amendment of life. 

PEN’I-TENT, a. [Fr., from L. penitens.] 

Suffering pain or sorrow of heart on accennt of 
sins, crimes, or offenses; contrite ; sincerely affected 
by asense of guilt and fesolving on amendment of life. 

The proud be tamed, the penitent he cheered. Dryden. 


PEN’I-TENT, x. One that repents of sin; one sor 
rowful on account of I's transgressions, 
._2. One under church censure, but admitted to 
penance. Stillmgflect. 
3. One under the direction of a confessor, 
Penitents is an appellation given to certain frater- 
nities in Roman Catholic countries, distinguished by 
their habits and employed in charitable acts. Jneye 
Order of penitents ; a religious order established by 
one Bernard of Marseilles, nbout the year 1272, for 
the reception of reformed courtesans. The congre- 
gation of penitents, at Paris, was founded with a sim- 
ilar view. Encye. 
PEN-I-TEN’TIAL, (pen-e-ten’shal,) a. [Fr. peniten 
tiel; It. penitenziale. 

Proceeding from or expressing penitence or contri- 
tion of heart ; as, penitential sorrow or tears. South, 
PEN-J-TEN’TIAL, n. Among the Roman Catholics, 

a book cohtaining the rules which relate to penance 
and the reconciliation of penitents, . 
PEN-I-TEN’TIAL-LY, adv. In a contrite manner, 
PEN-I-TEN'TIA-RY, (-sha-re,) a. Relating to pen- 
ance, or to the rules and measures of penance. 
Bramhall, 
PEN-I-TEN'TIA-RY, n. One that prescribes the 
rules and measures of penance, Bacon, Ayliffe. 
2. A penitent ; one that dves penance. Hammond. 
3. At the court of Rome, an office in which are ex- 
amined and delivered out the secret bulls, graces, or 
dispensations relating to cases of conscience, con- 
fession, &c. ncyc. 
4. An officer in some cathedrals, vested with 
———————— ners 


[L. pene, almost, and insule, an 


PEN 


power from the bishop to absolve in cases reserved 
to him. The pope has a grand penitentiary, who 
is a cardinal and is chief of the other penitentia- 
ries. i Encyc. 
5. A house of correction in which offenders are 
confined for punishment and refurmation, and com- 
peled to labor; a work-house. A state prison is a 
Point 
PEN'I-TENT-LY, adv. 
pentance, sorrow, or contrition for sin. 
PEN‘KNIFE, (-nife,) x. [See Pew and Knire.] A 
wall knife used for making and mending pens. ” 
"MAN, a.; pl. Pensex. [See Pen arid Man.] 
1. A man that professes or teaches the art of 
writing. More generally, 
“2, One that writes a good hand. 
3. An author ; a writer; as, the sacred penmen. 
* Addison. 
PEN’MAN-SHIP, n. The use of the pen in writing ; 
the art of writing. 
= 2. Manner of writing; as, good or bad penmanship. 
FEN'’NACH-ED, (pen‘nasht,) a [Fr. pennaché or 
anaché, from panache, a pluine or bunch of feathers.] 
_ Radiated ; diversified with natural stripes of vari- 
,0113 colors, as a flower. | Little used.] Evelyn. 
RENAN, n. ([Fr. fanion, pennon; It. pennone } 
N/NON, Sp. pendon: W. penwn; Goth. fanai 
» BL. pannus, a cloth.] 
i. A small flag ; a banner. ™ 
2 In naval affairs, a long, narrow piece of bunting, 
Worn at the mast heads of vessels of war. Totten. 
Broad pennant, is a square piece, carried in the 
same way, in a commodore’s vessel. 
R. H. Dana, Jr. 
3. A voge or strap to which a purchase is hooked. 
R, H. Dana, Jr. 
PEN’NATE, )a. [L. pennatus, winged, from penna, 
PEN’NA-TED, }. a quill or wing.] 
’ 1. Winged. 


2. In botuny, a pennate leaf is a compound Jeaf in 
which a simply petiole has several leaflets attached 
tornch side of it, [See Pinnate.] 

PEN'NED, pp. Written. 


With penitence; with re- 


PEN'NED, a. Winged; having plumes. Huloet. 
PEN'’NER,». <A writer. 
2. A pen-case. [Local.] Ainsworth. 


PEN'NI-FORM, a. 
form.) 

Having the form of a quill or feather, 

PEN-NIG/ER-OUS, @ [L. penna and gero.] 

Bearing feathers or quills. 

PEN'NI-LESS, a. [from penny.] Moneytess; desti- 
tute of monvy: poor. Arbuthnot. 

PEN’NI-LESS-NESS, xr. The state of being money- 

PEN'NING, ppr. Committing to writing. [less. 

PEN’NING, nz. , Composition ; style of writing. Shak, 

PEN NON. See Pennant. 

PEN'NY, n.; pl. Pennies or Pence. Pennies denotes 
te number of coins ; pence the amount of pennies in 
value. [Sax. penig: D. and Sw. penning: G, pfen- 
nie: Dan, penge, money. 

%1. An ancient Englixh silver coin; but now a 
gepner one, twelve of which are equal to a sh Iling. 
is the radical denomination from which English 
coin is numbered. Johnson. 
2. In ancient English statutes, any or all silver 
money. 
3. Proverbially, 2 small sum. 
4. Money in general. 


Bo sure to turn the penny. Dryden, 


PEN'NY-A-LIN’ER, 7. A term of contempt for 
those who furnish matter for public journals at a 
penny a line. a 

PEN’NY-POST, 2. A post that carries letters from 
the post office and delivers them tothe proper per- 
sons for a penny or other small compensation. 

PEN-NY-R Y’AL,n. An aromatic herb. 

The English pennyroyal is the Mentha pulegium ; 
the North American pennyroyal is the Hedeoma 
pulegioider, Parr, Bigelow. 

PEN'NY-W EIGHT, (-wate,) ~ A troy weight con- 
taining twenty-four grains, each grain being equal in 
weight to a grain of wheat from the middle of the 
ear, well dried. <t was anciently the weight of a 
silver penny, whence tho name, Twenty penny- 
weights make an ounce troy. 

PEN’NY-WISE, ¢. Saving small sums at the hazard 
of larger; niggardly on important,occasions. Bacon. 

PEN’NY-WORTH, (-wurth,) 2. As much as is bought 
for a penny. 

2. Any purchase; any thing, bought or sold for 
money ; that which is worth the money given. 

South. 

3. A good bargain; something advantageously 
purchased, or for Jess than it is worth. den. 

4. A small quantity. wift, 

PANO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to public punish- 


ment, 
PE-NOL‘O-GY, n. [Gr. xorvn, L. pena, pain, and 
he sy pipenins|: 
The science which treate of public punishments, 
as *hey respect the public and the sufferer, 


L. pexna, a feather or quill, and 


Encye. 


He will not lend a 
[penny. 


PRY BILE, (-«il,) a. [L. pensilis, from pendeo, to hang.] PEN-TA-€ROS/TI€, n. A set of verses so disposed | 
— 


ntagonal furm of Its jointed pedicel. 
| PEN 
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1, Hanging ; suspended ; as, a pensile bell. 

Bacon. Prvr, 

2. Supported above the ground ; as, a pensile gar- 
den. Prior. 

PEN'SILE-NESS, 2. The state of hanging, Bacon. 

PEN/SION, (-shun,) xn. [Fr. and Sp. id.; It. pensione s 
from L, pensio, from pendo, pensum, to pay.] 

1. An annual allowance of asum of money to a 
person by government in consideration of past ser- 
vices, civil or military. Men often receive pensions 
for eminent services on retiring froin office. But in 
particular, officers, soldiers, and seamen, receive pen- 
sions When they are disabled fur further services. 

2. An annual payment by an individual to an old 
or disabled servant. 

3. An annual allowance made by government to 
indigent widows of officers killed or dying in public 
service. 

4, Payment of money; rent. 1 Esdras. 

5. A yearly payment in the inns of court, Eng. 

6. A certain sum of money paid to a clergyman in 
lieu of tithes. Cyc. 

7. An allowance or annual payment, considered in 
the light of a bribe. 

PEN’SION, v. t. ‘To grant a pension to; to grant an 
annual allowance froin the public treasury to a per- 
son for past services, or on account of disability in- 
curred in public service, or of old age. 

PEN’SION-A-RY, a. Maintained by a pension; re- 
ceiving a peusion ; as, pensionary spies. Donne. 

2, Consisting in a pension ; as, a penstonary pro- 
vision for maintenance, , j 

PEN’SION-A-RY, mn. A person who receives a pen- 
sion from government for past services, or a yearly 
allowance from some prince, company, or individual. 

2. Formerly, the first magistrate of the state or re- 
public of Holland; commonly called the grand pen- 
sionary. The name was also given to the chief 
municipal magistrates of the towns in Holland and 
Zealand. P. Cyc. 

PEN’SION-ED, pp. ora. Having a pension. 

PEN‘SION-ER, xn. One to whom an annual sum of 
money is paid by government in consideration of 
past services. : 

2. One who rec ives an annual allowance for ser- 
vices. 

3. A dependent. 

4. In the University of Cambridge, England, and in that 
of Dublin, a student of the second rank, (correspond- 
ing to Commoner at Oxford,) who is not dependent 
on the foundation for support, but pays fur his board 
and other charges. [Fr. pensionnaire, one who pays 
for his board.] Brande, Huber. 

5. One of an honor:hle band of gentlemen who 
attend on the king of England, and receive a pen- 
sion or an annual allowance of a hundred pounds, 
This band was in~tituted by Henry. VII. Their duty 
is to guard the king’s person in his own house. 

Encye Cyc. 

PEN’SION-ING, ppr. Granting an annual allowance 
for past services. 

PEN’SIVE, a, [It. pensico, pensieroso; Sp. pensativo ; 
Fr. ponsif, from penser, to think or reflect; L. penso, 
to weigh, to consider , pendo, to weigh.) 

1. Literally, thoughtful ; employed in serious study 
or reflection; but it often implies some degree of 
sorrow, anxiety, depression, or gloom of mind ; 
thoughtful and sad, ur sorrowful. 


Anxious cares tho pensive nymph oppreracd, Pope. 
2. Expressing thoughtfulness with sadness; as, 
ensive numbers ; pensive strains, Prior, 

PEN’SIVE-LY, ade. With thoughtfulness ; with 

gloomy seriousness or sume degree of melancholy, 
Spenser. 
PEN’SIVE-NESS, xz. Gloomy thoughtfulness ; mel- 
ancholy ; seriousness frum depressed spirits. ‘ 
Hooker. 
PEN’STOCK, n. [pen and pa A narrow or con- 
fined place formed by a frame of timber planked or 
boarded, for holding or conducting the water of a 
mill-pond to a wheel, and furnished with a flood-gate 
which may be shut or opened qt pleasure. The up- 
right post of a pump, in which the piston plays, and 

_ through which the water passes up. 

2. The handle used with a metallic or other pen. 

PENT, pp. ora. [from pen.] Shut up; closely con- 

fined ; often with up. 

PEN’/TA-CHORD, n. [Gr, revre, five, and chord.] 

1. An instrument-of music with five strings. 
2. An order or system of five sounds. Busby. 
PEN-TA-€O€’/€COUS, a. [Gr. revre, five, and L. 
coccus, a herry.! 
Having or containing five grains or seeds, or hav- 
ing five united cells with one seed in each. 


Martyn. 
ae n. ([Gr. mevre, five, and xpivov, 
ily. - 
A fossil, allied to the encrinite, so called from the 


Dana. 
N-TA-€ROs/TIE, a, (Gr. rere, five, and acrostic.] 
Containing five acrostics of the same name in five 
divisions of each verse. 


PEN 


as to have five acrostics of the samo name in five 
‘divisions of each verse. Encyc. 
PEN-TA-DA€/TYL, rn. [Gr. revre, five, and daxrvdos, 
finger. 
is 2 botany, a plant called Five Fincrrs; a name 
given to the Ricinus or Palma Christi, from the shape 
of its-leaf. Encyc. 
2. In ichthyology, the . five-fingered. fish ; a name 
given to a fish common in the East Indian seas, 
which has five black streaks on each side, resembling 
the prints of five fingers. Encye. 
PEN'TA-GON, x. [Gr. merrs, five, and ywria, & 
corner. ] 

1, In geometry, a plane figure having five angles, 
and cc ssequently five sides. Hatton. 
2. In fortefication, a fort with five bastions. . 
PEN-TAG/ON-AL, j{ a Having five corners or an- 

PEN-TAG/ON-OUS, gles, 
Woodward. Lee, Martyn. 
PEN-TAG/ON-AL-LY, qdv. With five angles. 
PEN'TA;GRAPH, 2. An instrument for copying, re- 
ducing, or enlarging, plans and figures. [Thiy word, 
from its derivation, is more properly written Panre- 


GRAPH. 
PEN-TA-GRAPH'TC, a. Pertaining to a pen- 
PEN-TA-GRAPH’I€-AL, tagraph ; performed by 
a pentagraph. 
PEN-TA-GYN‘I-A, n. [Gr. revre, five, and yuvy,a0 
female.] 
In botany, an order of plants, having five styles. 
¥; Linneus. 
REN-TA-GYN'T-AN,} a. In betany, haying five 


PEN-TAG/YN-OUS, 

PEN-TA-HF/DRAL, a 

PEN-TA-Hf/DROUS, § “™ 

PEN-TA-Hi/DRON, n. [Gr. wevre, five, and edpa,a 
side or baxe.] 

A solid figure having five equal sides. 

PEN-TA-HEX-A-HE/DRAL, a, [Gr. revre, five, and 
hexahedral. | 

In crystallography, exhibiting five ranges of faces 
one above another, eacli range containing six faces, 

Cleaveland. 
PEN-TAM’/E-TER, x. [Gr. reyre, five, and yerpor, 
measure. } 

In ancient poetry, a verse of five feet.» The thyo 
first feet may be either dacty]s or spondees ; the third 
is always a spondee, and the two last, anrapeste. A 
pentameter verse subjoined to a hexameter con 
stitutes what is called zleviac. Encye. 

PEN-TAM’E-TER, a. Having five metrical feet. 
PEN-TAN’DRI-A, x. [Gr. mevre, five, and avnp, a 
ae 

In botany, a class of hermaphrodite plants havin 
five stamens with distinct filaments not ecatacted 
with the pistil. 

PEN-TAN'DRI-AN, ) a, Hermaphrodite, having five 
PEN-TAN’DROUS, stamens with distinct fila- 
ments not connected with the pistil. ; 
PEN-TAN’GU-LAR, a. [Gr. revre, five, and angular.) 

Having five corners or angles, Trew. 

PEN-TA-PET’AL-OUS, a. ([Gr. zerre, five, and 
meradov, a petal.) 

Having five. petals or flower leaves. 

PEN-TAPH'/YL-LOUS, a, 
~rA+-, a leaf.) 

Having five leaves, 

PEN’/TARCILY, x. [Gr. wevre, five, and apyn, rule.] 

A government in the hands of five persons. 

Brewer, 
cs ies dak n. [Gr. revre, five, and oraw, to 
raw. 

An eS with five pulleys, Dict. 

PEN-TA-SPERM/OUS, a, ([Gr. revre, five, and 
orepua, seed.] 


styles, 
Having five equal sides. 


Encyc. 
[Gr. wevre, five, and 


Containing five seeds, Encye. 
PEN’TA-STIE€H, (-stik,) m [Gr. wevre, five, and 
stx's, Verse. 
A composition consisting of five verses, Dict. 


PEN’TA-STYLE, nr. [Gr. revre, five, and svdos,a 
column. ] 

In architecture, an edifice having five columns in 
front. Elmes. 
PEN'TA-TEOCH, (-tike,) 2 ie revre, five, and 

revyas, & book or composition. 

The first five books of the Old Testament. 
PEN'TE-€ON-TER, n. [from the Greek.] A Grecian 
vessel of fifty oars, smaller than a trireme. 
Mitford. 
PEN'TE-€OST, n. [Gr wevrexoctn, tevrenvoros, 
fiftieth. ] 

1. A solemn festival of the Jews, so called because 
celebrated on the fiftieth day after the feast of the 
passover, It was called the feast of weeks, because 
it was celebrated seven weeks after the sixteenth 
day of Nisan, or third day of the passover. It was 
instituted to oblige the people to repair to the temple 
of the Lord, there to acknowledge his absolute 
dominion over the country, and offer him the first 
fruits of their harvest; also, that they might call to 
mind and give thanks to God for the law which he 
had given them at Sinal on the fiftieth day from their 
departure from Egypt. Culmet. Kitto. 

2. Whitsuntide, a festival of the Roman Catholic 
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and other churches, in commemoration of the de- | PEO'’PLISH, a 


scent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles. Acts ii.” 
PEN-TE-COST’AL, a. Pertaining to Pentecost, or 
to Whitsuntide. Sanderson. 
PEN-TE-COST’ALS, n. pl. Oblations formerly made 
by parishioners to the parish priest at Whitsuntide, 
and sometimes by inferior churches to the mother 
church, Cowel. 
PEN’TE-€OS-TER, n. [Gr.] In ancient Greece, a 
niilitary officer commanding fifty men ; but the num- 
ber varied. Mitford. 
PEN’TE-€OS-TYS, 2. Len} A body of fifty sol- 
| diers; but the number varied. Mitford. 
PENT’HOUSE, zn. [Fr. pente, a slope and house. In 
Welsh, penty. : 

A shed standing aslope from the main wall or 
’ building. 
PEN'TICE, n. 

to bend.]} 

A sloping roof. [Little used } 
PEN’TILE, n. See Pantive. 
PEN’TRE-MITE, zn. A fossil. alliea to the encrinites. 
PENT’ROOF, 2. A roof all of whose slope is on one 

side, Buchanan. 

PE/NULT, x». [L. penultimus; pene, almost, and ulti- 
| mus, last.] 

' The list syllable of a word except one. 
PE-NULT'I-MA, nr. The same as Penutt. 
PE-NULT'I-MATE, a. aaa The Jast but one ; 
, a word used of the last syllable of a word except 
‘ one. It may be sometimes used as a noun. 
PE-NUM’BRA,n. [L.pene, almost, and umbra, shade.] 

1, In astronomy, a partial shadow or obscurity on 
the margin of the perfect shadow in an eclipse, or 
between the perfect shadow, where the hght is en- 
tirely intercopted, and the full light. Hutton, 

2. In painting, the point of a picture where the 
“shade blends with the light. Elmes. 

PE-NO’RI-OUS, a. [It. penurioso, from L. penuria, 
scarcity, want; Gr. revns, poor, oravis, rare.] 

1, Excessively saving or sparing in the use of 
_Money ; parsimonious to a fault; sordid ; as, a peau- 
rious man. It expresses somewhat less than Nic- 
GARDLY. 

2. Scanty ; affording little ; as, a penuvious spring. 

Addison. 
(PE-NO’RI-OUS-LY, adv. Ina saving or parsimonious 
} manner; with scanty supply. 
PE-NO‘RI-OUS-NESS, x. Parsimony ; a sordid dis- 
Position to save money. Addison. 

2. Scantiness ; not plenty. 

PEN’U-RY,n ([L. penuria, from Gr. revns, needy.] 

Want of property ; indigence; extreme poverty. 

All innocent, they were exposed to hardship and penury. Sprat. 


PE/ON, x. In Hindostan, a foot-soldier, or a footman 
armed with sword and target; said to be corrupted 
from piadak. [Qu. L. pes, pedis.] Hence, 

2. In France, a common man in chess; usually 
Written and called Pawn. 

PE'O-NY,x. [L. poonia; Gr. matwria, from rato, 
Apollo.] 

A plant and flower of the genus Pezonia. 

PEO’PLE, (pee’pl,) . [Fr. peuple; L. populus; W. 
pawh, pob, each, every one ; poblac, common people ; 
G. pobel; Ir. pupal, pobal: Sp. pueblo: Russ. bohvel, a 
peasant. This word coincides in elements with babe 
and pupil; and perhaps originally signified the chil- 
dren of a family, like gens.] 

1. The body of persons who compose! a commu- 
nity, town, city, or nation. We say, the people of a 
town; the people of London or Paris; the English 
people. In this sense, the word is not used im the 
plural, but it comprehends all classes of mhabitants, 
considered as a collective body, or any portion of the 
iphabitants of a city or country. 

2, The vulgar; the mass of illiterate persons. 

The knowing artist may judge better than the people. Waller. 

3. The commonalty, as distinct from men of rank. 

Myself shall mount the rostrum in his favor, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people, Addison, 

4, Persons of a particular class; a part of a nation 
or community ; as, country people. 

5. Persons in general; any persons indefinitely ; 
like on in French, and man in Saxon. 

People were tempted to lend by great premiums and large in- 

. Swift, 


terest. 
6. A collection or community of animals. 


The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat in 
the summer. — Prov, xxx, 


[It. pendice, a declivity, from u. pendo, 


Wotton. 


7. When ga signifies a separate nation or tribe, 
i has tho plural number. 
Thou must prophesy again before many peojnes, — Rev. x. 
8. In Scripture, fathers or kindred. Gen. xxv 
9. The Gentiles. 
To him shall the gathering of the people be. —Gen, xlix. 
PEO'PLE, v. t. [Fr. peupler.] 
To stock with inhabitants, Emigrants from Eu- 
rope have peopled the United States. 


PEO'PLED, pp. ora. Stocked or furnished with in- 
habitants, 


PEO/PLING, ppr. Stocking with inhabitants. 


PER 


Vulgar. Chaneer. 

PE-PAS/TIE, x. [Gr. reracvw, to concoct or mature.] 

A medicine used to promote proper suppuration 
and granulation in wounds not healed ty the first 
intention, and in ulcers. 

PEP-ER-i/NO, x. [It.] A volcanic rock, formed by 
the cementing together of sand, cinders, &c. 

Brande. 

PEP’PER, xn. [L. piper; Sax. pepor; D. pepper; Sw. 
peppar; G. pfeffer; Dan. peber; Fr. poivre; It. pepe; 
Sr pe Hindoo, pipel; Sanscrit, pipali; Pers. 

ilpil. 

. A plant and its fruit, of the genus Piper, of which 
there are very numerous species, The stem of she 
black pepper plant is a vine requiring a prop, which 
is usually a tree. The Jeaves are oval and the flower 
white. We have four kinds of pepper, the black, 
the white, the long, and cuhebs, ‘J he black pepper 
is the produce of Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, and other 
Asiatic countries ; the white pepper is the black pep- 
per decorticated: the long pepper is the fruit 6f a 
different species, also froin the East Indies. It con- 
sists of numerous grains attached to a common foot- 
stalk. Cubebs are brought from Java, Nepal, Sierra 
Leone, and the Isle of France. Pepper has a strong, 
aromatic smell and a pungent taste. 

Astat. Res. P. Cyc 

[See also Cayenne Peprer and Guinza Pepper. ] 

PEP’PER, v. t. To sprinkle with pepper. 

2. To beat; to pelt with shot; to mangle with 
blows. Shak. 
PEP/PER-BOX, nm. A small box with a perforated 
lid, used for sprinkling pulverized pepper on food. 
PEP’PER-€AKE, n. A kind of spiced cake or gin- 

gerbread. 

PEP’PER-€ORN, x. The berry or fruit of tho pepper- 
plant. 

2. Something of inconsiderable value; as, lands 
held at the rent of a pepper-corn. 

PEP’PER-ED, pp. or a. Sprinkled with pepper ; 

elted ; spotted. 

PEP’/PER-GIN GER-BREAD, (-bred,) x. A kind of 
cake made in England. 

PEP'PER-GRASS, n. A trailing plant of the genus 
Pilularia; also, a plafit of the genus Lepidium, a 
kind of cress, sometimes cultivated for the table. 

PEP’PER-IDGE, ». A name given to the tupclo or 
blag gum, a tree with very tough wood, belonging 
to the genus Nyssa, 

Pepperidge bush; the barberry, a shrub. 

PEP’PER-ING, ppr. Sprinkling with pepper ; pelting. 

2. a. Hot; pungent; angry. Suyt, 

PEP’PERS-ING, xn. A pelting with shot or blows. 

Smart. 

PEP’PER-MINT, n. A plant of the genus Mentha. 
It is aromatic and pungent. Also, a liquor distilled 
from the plant. 

PEP'PER-MINT-TREE, n. The Eucalyptus piperita, 
an indigenous tree, native of New South Wales. 

P Cye. 

PEP’PER-WA’TER, x. A liquor prepared from pow- 
dered black pepper; used in microscopical observa- 
tions, Encyc. 

PEP/PER-WORT, zn. A plant of the genus _Lepidium. 

PEP’PER-Y, a. fiaving the qualities of pepper. 

PEP’SIN, 2. [Gr. reves, digestion, from tecow or 
met7w, to digest. ] . 

A substance secreted hy the stomach of animals, 
and present in the gastric juice. It 1s prepared arti- 
ficially from rennet, Liechan, 

PEP’TI€,a ([Gr. werrtxos, from terri, to digest.] 

Promoting digestion; relating to digestion; as, 

eptic pr-cepts, Kuchener. 

PER; a Latin preposition, denoting through, passing, 
or over the whole extent, as in perambulo. Hence it 
is sometimes equivalent to very in English, as in 
peracuius, very sharp. As a prefix, in English, it 
retains «hese significations, and, in chemistry, it is 
used to denote very or fully, to the utmost extent, as in 
perozyd, a substance oxydated to the utmost degree ; 
80 also perchlorid, &c. 

Per is used also for by; as, per bearer, by the 
bearer. 

PER-A€T’, v. t, To perform ; to practice. 

PER-A-€UTE’, a, [L. peracutus; per, through, and 
acutus, sharp.] 

Very sharp; very violent; as, a peracute fever. 
Litile used. Harveu. 
PER-AD-VEN’TURE, ado. [Fr. par aventure; par, 

by, and aventure, from L. vento, to come.] 

By chance; perhaps ; it may he. Hooker, 

It has been used as a noun for doubt or question, 
but rather improperly. The word is obsolcscent and 
inelegant. 

PER/A-GRATE, v.%. [L. peragro; per, through, over, 
and ager, a field.] 

To travel over or through ; to wander; to ramble, 
Mee ager 

PER-A-GRA/TION, 2. The act of passing through 
any space; as, the peragration of the moon in -her 
monthly revolution. [Little used.] Brown. Holder. 

PER AM'BU-LATE, v. t. [L. perambulo; per and 
ambulo, to walk.] 

To walk through or over; properly and technical- 


PER 


ly, to pass through or over for the purpose of sur- 
veying or examining something; to visit as over- 
seers; as, to perambulcte a parich. So, in New 
England, the laws require the selectmen of towns 
to appoint suitable persons, annually, to perambulate 
the borders or bounds of the township,.and renew 
the boundaries, or see that the old ones are in a guod 
state. 
PER-AM’BU-LA-TED, pp, Passed over; inspected, 
PER-AM/BU-LA-TING, ppr. Passing overor through 
for the purpose of inspection. 
PER-AM-BU-LA/TION, n. The act of passing or 
walking through or over, : Bacon. 
2. A traveling survey or inspection. Hovell. 
3. A district within which a person has the right 
of inspection ; jurisdiction. Holiday. 
4. Annual survey of the bounds of a parish in 
England, or of a township in America. 
PER-AM’BU-LA-TOR, zn. An instrument for meas- 
uring distances. It consists of a wheel, with an 
apparatus of clock-work, and a dial-plate, upon 
which the distance traveled over is shown hy an 
index. . Cyc. 
PER AN'NUM, [L.] By the year; in ezch year 
successively, 
PER CAP’I-TA, [L.] By the head or pol. 
PER-€ASE’, adv. [per and case, by case, 


= 


Perhaps; perchance, [Wot used.] Bacon. 
PER'CE-ANT, a, [Fr.p ~gant.] 
[Wot used.] Spenser. 


Piercing; penetrating. 
PER-CEIV'A-BLE, a, FSce Prerceive.] Perceptible ; 
that may be perceived ; that may fall under percep- 
tion, or the cognizance of the senses; that may be 
felt, seen, heard, smelt, or tasted. We say, the 
roughness of cloth is perceivcble: the dawn of the 
morning is perceieable; the sound of a bell is per- 
eceivable; the scent of an orange is perceivable; the 
difference of taste in an apple and an orange is per- 
ceivalle, 
2. That may be known, understood, or conceived. 
ite prep tre 
PER-CEIV'A-BLY, adv. In such a manner. as to be 
perceived. 
PER-CEIV’ANCE, x. Power of pereelvinige: |e in 
ton. 


use. 
PERCEIVE’, v.t. [L. percipio; per and capio, to take. 
1. To have knowledge or receive impressions o} 
external objects, through the medium or instrument- 
ality of the senses or bodily érgans; 2s, to perceive 
light or color ; to perceive the cold of ice or the taste 
of honey. 
2. To know; to understand ; to observe, 
Till we ourselves cee it with our own eyes, and it by our 
own understanding, we are 10 ite dari pereagd >! 
3. To be affected by ; to receive impressions from. 
The upner regiona of the air perceive the collection of the matter 
of tempests before the air below. Bacon, 
PEP-CEIV’ED, (-seovd’,) pp. or a. Known by the 
senses; felt: understood ; observed. 
PER-CEIV’ER, x. One who perceives, feels, or ob- 
serves : 
PER GENT’AGE, 2. 
cent.) 
In commerce, the allowance, duty, or commission 
on a hundred. 
Per centum, per cent., [L.] By the hundved: 


[from the Latin percentum, per 


PER-CEP-TI-BIL/I-TY, ». The state or quality of 
being perceptible; as, the perceptibility light oz 
color. 

2. Perception. More. 


[Less proper.] 
PER-CEP’ TI-BLE, a, (tr; from L. percipio, percep- 
tus. 

i That may be perceived ; that may impress the 
bodily organs; that may come under the cognizance 
of the senses; as, a perceptible degree of heat or 
cold; a perceptible odor; a perceptible sound. A 
thing may be too minute to be perceptible to the 

2. That may be known or conceived of. _ [touch 

PER-CEP’/TI-LLY, adv. In a manner to be per- 
ceived, 
Tho woman decays perceptibly every week. Pope. 


PER-CEP’TION, m [L. perceptio, See Pencerve.] 

1. The act of perceiving, or of receiving the 
knowledge of external objects by impressions o1 
the senses; or that act or process of the mind which 
makes known an external object. In other words, 
the notice which the mind takes of external objects. 
We gain a knowledge of the coldness and smooth- 
ness of marble by perception. 

2. In philosophy, the faculty of perceiving ; the 
faculty or peculiar part of man’s constitution, hy 
which he has knowledge through the medium or ii 
strumentality of the bodily organs. Reid. Encyc. 

3. Intellectual discernment of apprehension ; idea; 
Notion ; as, a nice perception of difierences. ull. 

4. The state of being affected, or capable of being 
affected by something external. 

This experiment discovers perception in planus, Bacon. 

PER-CEP’TIVE, a. Having the faculty of eiving. 
; : ¢ eg o-patirl 

PER-CEP-TIV'I-TY, n. The power of perception: 01 
thinking. Locke, 
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PERCH, x. [Fr. perche; L. perca; Gr. reoxn; G. bars, 
a perch, and barsch, sharp, keen, pungent; D. baars; 
Sw. abbore; Dan. aborre. It would seem from the 
German, that this fish is named from its prickly 
spines, and the name allied to perk.]} 

The popular name of several species of a genus of 
acanthoptery gious fishes, called by naturalists Perca. 
They have powerful dorsal fins, with strong and 
sharp spines. The scales are moderately large, with 
the posterior edge toothed. They all feed on marine 
insects, and inhabit fresh water. 

PERCH, x. [Fr. perche; L. pertica; W. perc; Arm. 
perchen; probably allied to the former word in the 
ure of sharpness, shooting, or extending. See 

ERK, 

1. a pole ; hence, a roost for fowls, which is often 
a pole; also, any thing on which they light. ~ 

2. A measure of Jength containing five yards and 
ahalf; a rod. Inthe popular language of America, 
rod is chiefly used ; but rod, pole, and perch, all sig- 
oe A the same thing, may be used indifferently. 

. In land or square measure, a square rod ; the for- 
tleth part of a rood. 
than the second.] 

4. In solid measure, a mass 16} feet each way. 

PERCH, v. i. To sit or roost, as a bird. 

2. To light or settle on a fixed body, as a bird. 

PERCH, v.t. To place on a fixed object or perch. 

: More. 

PER-CHANCE’, adv. [per and chance.] By chance; 
perhaps. Wotton. 

PERCH’ED, (percht,) pp. Placed on a perch 

PERCH’/ER, x. One of an order of birds which perch 
or light on trees, &c. These have four toes,three 
before and one behind. Kirby. 

PERCH’ERS, x. pl, Paris candles anciently used in 
England ; also, a larger sort of wax candles which 
were usually set on the altar. Bailey, 

PERCH/ING, ppr. Placing on a perch. 

PER-CHLO/RATE, n. A compound of perchloric 
acid with a hase. 

PER-C€HLO’RIE, a. Perchloric acid is chlorine con- 
verted into an acid by combining with a maximum 
of oxygen. Suliman. 

PER-CHLO/RID, n. That chiorid of a given base 
which cuntains the greatest quantity of chlorina ; as, 
perchlorid of gold ; perchlorid of “pean 


[This sense is more common 


am. 
PERCH’PEST, 7. A small, crustaceous animal that 
attaches itself to the mouth of a perch. Kirby. 
PER-CIP/I-ENCE, x. Act of perceiving ; perception. 
PER-CIP'I-ENT, a. [L. percipiens.] Haslam. 


Perceiving ; having the faculty of perception. An- 
Smals are percipient beings ; mere matter is not per- 


cipient. Bentley. 
PER-CIP/I-ENT, n. One that perceives or has the 
faculty of perception. ‘ore. 
PER-€LOSE’, x. Conclusion. ENG used.] Ralegh. 
PER’/€OID, a. [Gr. repxn, perch, and erdos, form.] 
In ichthyology, resembling the perch ; of the Y age 
family. Jardine. P. Cyc. 
PER/€O-LATE, v. t. [L. porcolo; per and colo, to 
sti iin ; Fr. couler, to flow or run.] 

To strain through ; to cause to pass through small 
interstices, as a liquor ; to filter. fale. 
PER’€0-LATE, v. i. To pass thraugh small inter- 

stices ; to filter; as, water percolates through a porous 


stone. 
PER/€O-LA-TED, pp. Filtered ; passed through small 
PER’/€0-LA-TING, ppr. Filtering. [interstices. 
PER-€0-LA‘TION, x. The act of straining or filter- 
ing; filtration; the act of passing through small in- 
terstices, as liquor through felt or a porous stone. 


Percolation {s tatended for the purification of liquors, Bacon. 


PER’€0-LA-TOR, nz. A filtering machine. 
PER-€UR’SO-RY, a. [L. percursus.] 
Cursory ; tunning over slightly or in haste. 
PER-€USS’, v. t. L. percussus, from percutio, td 
strike.] : 

To strike forcibly ; particularly, to strike upon, in 

order to ascert: in the resulting sound, Bacon. 
PER €US’SION, (-kush/un,) 2, [L.percussio.] 

1. The act of striking one body against another, 
with some violence ; as, the vibrations excited in the 
air by percussion, Newton. 

2. The shock produced by the collision of bodies. 

= z Barlow. 

3 Ihe impression or effect of sound on the ear. 

Rymer. 

Center of percussion; in a moving body, the point 
about whic he impetus of the parts is balanced on 
every side, su that it may be stopped by an immova- 
ble ob-tacle st this point, and rest on it. Barlow. 

PER €US/SION-CAP, rn. A small copper cap or cup, 
containing fulminating powder, and used @ per- 
cussion -lock to exp! de gunpowder. 

PER-€Us’/SION-LOCIF, n. 4A lock of a gun in which 
gunpowder 1s exploded by fire obtained from the 

rcussion of fulminating powder. W. H. G. 
se aphrthabadbeg a. Striking against; as, percussive 

‘orce, 

PER-CO’TIENT, (-shent,) x. [L. percutiens.] 

That which strikes, or has power to strike. Bacon. 


Francis. 


PER 


(v. the day, 


PE? DIEM, [L.] 
perdo, to lose, and folium, 


PER’DI-FOIL, 2. 
- leaf, >, 
A plant that annually loses or drops its leaves ; op- 
posed to Everorren. 

The psssion-flower of America and the Jasmine of Malabar, 
which are evergreens in their native climates, become perdi- 

Joils when transplanted into Britain. Barton. 
PER-DI/'TION, (-disH/un,) ». [L. perditio, from 
perdo, to lose, to ruin. Qu. per and do, or Gr. 


mep0u.] 
1, Entire loss or ruin; utter destruction ; as, the 
perdition of the Turkish fleet. Shak. 


[In this sense, the word is now nearly or wholly 
obsolete. ] 

2. The utter loss of* the soul, or of final happiness 
in a future state; future misery or eternal death. 
The impenitent sinner is condemned to final perdi- 
tion. 

If we reject the truth, we seal our own perdision, J. M. Mason, 


3. Loss. [Wot wsed.] Shak. 
PER-DC’ adv. [Fr. perdu, lost, from perdre, to lose, 
PER-DOE’,$ L. perdo.] 


Close ; in concealment. 
The moderator, out of view, 

Beneath the desk had lain perdue. Trumbull’s M’ Fingal. 
PER-DO’, x. One that is placed on the watch or in 
ambush. Shak. 
PER-DO’, a. Abandoned ; employed on desperate 

purposes ; accustomed to desperate purposes or en- 
terprises. Beaum. & Fletcher. 
PER'DU-LOUS, a. [Fr. perdu, from L. perdo.] 
Lost ; thrown away. [JVot used.] Bramhall, 
PER-DO/RA-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. perduro; per and 
duro, to last. } 


Very durable; lasting; continuing long. [Wot 
Lats Shak. ayton. 
PER-DO/RA-BLY, adv. Very durably. [Wot used.] 
hak. 

PER-DU-RA/TION, ». Long continuance. [Wot 
Ainsworth, 


are 
PER’DY, adv. [Fr. par Dieu. 
Certainly ; verily ; in truth. ae Spenser. 
PER/E-GAL, a. [Fr. per and egal equal.] 
Equal. [Wot used.] Spenser. 
PER/E-GRIN-ATE, »v. i. [L. peregrinor, from pere- 
grinus, a traveler or stranger ; peragro, to wander; 
per and ager.) 

To travel from place to place, or from on@ country 
to another ; to live in a foreign country. Dict. 
PER-E-GRIN-A'TION, x. A traveling from one 

country to another ; a wandering ; abode in foreign 
countries, Hammond. Bentley. 
PER/E-GRIN-A-TOR, n. A traveler into foreign 


countries, . Casaubon. 
PER’E-GRINE, (-grin,) a. _[L. peregrinus.] 
Foreign ; not native. [Little used.] Bacon. 


Peregrine falcon; a species of hawk or falcon, 
Falco peregrinus, found in America, Europe, and 
Asia, and which wanders in summer to the Arctic 
circle. Pennant. 

PER-E-GRIN'I-TY, x. Strangeness. [Wot used.] 
Cook. 
PER-EMPT’, v. t. [L. peremptus, perimo, to kill.] 
In law, to kill; to crush or destroy. [ot used.] 


Aylife. 
PER-EMP’TION, x. [L. peremptio.] 
A killing ; a quashing; nonsuit. [JVot used, 
Ayliffe. 


PER’/EMP-TO-RI-LY, adv. [from peremptory.] Ab- 
solutely ; positively ; in a decisive manner ; so as to 
preclude further debate. 

Never Judge peremptorily on firat appearances, * Clarissa, 

PER/EMP-TO-RI-NESS, x. Positiveness; absolute 
decision ; dogmatism. 


Peremptoriness |s of two sorts; one, a magisterialness in matters 
of opinion ; the other, a positiveness in matters of fact. 


Gov. of the Tongue, 
PER’/EMP-TO-RY, ¢. [Fr. peremptoire ; It. percntorio ; 
L. peremptorius, from peremptus, taken away, killed.] 
1. Express; positive ; absolute ; decisive ; authori- 
tetive ; in a manner to preclude debate or expostula- 
tion. The orders of the commander are peremptory. 
2. Positive in opiniotror judgment. The genuine 
effect of sound learning is to make men less peremp- 
tory in their determinations. 
3. Final; determinate ; as, a peremptory sale. 
4. Perem,..ry challenge, in law, a challenge, or 
right of challenging jurors, without showing cause. 
PER-EN’NI-AL, a. [L. perennis; per and annus, a 


year. 
1. ing or continuing without cessation through 
the year. Cheyne, 


2. Perpetual ; unceasing; never failing. Harvey. 
3. In botany, continuing more than two years; as, 
a perennial stem or root. Martyn. 
4, Continuing wjthout intermission, as a fever. 
Coxe. 
PER-EN’NI-AL, n. In botany, a plant which lives or 
cohtinues more than two years, whether it retains 
its leaves or not. That which retains its leaves 
during winter is called an evergreen; that which 
Casts its leaves, deciduous, or a perdifvil. 


PER 
PER-EN'NI-AL-LY, adv. Continually ; without ceas- 


ing. 

PER-EN’NI-TY, n. [L. perennitas. 

An enduring or continuing through the wholo year 
without ceasing. Derhara. 
PER-ER-RA/TION, n. [L. pererro; per anil erro, to 

wander. ] 

A wandering or rambling through various places. 

Bowell. 

PER FAS ET NE'FAS, [.] Through or by right 
and wrong; by any means. 

PER/FECT, a. [L. perfectus, perficio, to complete; 
ates facio, to do or make through, to carry to the 
end. 

1, Finished: complete; consummate; not defec- 
tive; having all that is requisite to its nature, and 
kind; as, a perfect statue; a perfect likeness; a per 
Sect work ; a perfect system. 

As full, as perfect ina hair as heart. Pore. 


2. Fully informed ; completely skilled; as, men 
perfect in ‘the use of arms, perfect in discipline. 
3. Complete in moral excellences., 


Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which fs in heaven 
is perfect. — Matt. v. 


4. Manifesting perfection. 
My strength is made perfect in weakness. — 2 Cor. xii. 


Perfect chord; in music, a concord or union of 
sounds whic is perfectly coalescent and agreeable 
to the ear, as. the fifth and the octave; a perfect 
consonance, 

Al perfect flower, in botany, has both stamen and 
pistil, or at least anther and stigma. Martyn. 

Perfect number; in arithmetic, a number equal to 
the sum of all its divisors, as the number 6, 


Brande. 

Perfect tense; in grammar, the preterit tense; a 
tense which expresses an act completed. 

pre or PER-FE€T’, v.t. [L. perfectus, per- 
io. 

1. To finish or complete, so as to leave nothing 
wanting ; to give to any thing all that is requisit> to 
its nature and kind; as, to perfect a picture or 
statue. 2 Chron. viii. 

Inquire Into the nature and 

¥ perfect our ideas of preaynen reat ey bate 

If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and his love is per 

Jected in us, — 1 John iv, 

2. To instruct fully ; to make fully skillful; as, to 
perfect one’s self in- the rules of music or areht- 
tecture ; to perfect soldiers in discinline. 

PER/FE€T-ED, pp. or a. Finished ; completed. 
PER’/FE€T-ER, x. One that makes perfect. 
Broome. 
PER-FE€T-I-BIL'I-TY, n. [from perfectible.] The 
capability of becoming or being made perfect. 
PER-FE€T’I-BLE,"a. Capable of becoming or being 
made perfect, or of arriving at the utmost perfection 
of the species. 
PER/FE€T-ING, ppr. Finishing; completing; con- 


summating. 
PER-FEC’TION, Satie n. [L. perfectio.] 

1. The state of being perfect or complete, so that 
nothing requisite is wanting ; as, perfoction in an art 
or science ; perfection in a system of morals. 

2. Physical perfection, is when a natural object has 
all its powers, faculties, or qualities entire and in 
full vigor, and all its parts in due proportion. Encye. 

3. Metaphysical or transcendental perfection, is the 
possession of all the essential attributes, or all the 

arts necessary to the integrity of a substance. This 
is absolute, where all defect is precluded, such as the 
perfection of God; or according to its Kind, as in 
created things. Encye. 

4, Moral perfection, is the complete possession of 
all moral excellence, as in the Supreme Being; og 
the possession of such moral qualities and virtues as 
a thing is capable of. : 

5. A quality, endowment, or acquirement com- 
pletely excellent, or of great worth. 

[In this sense, the word has a plural.] 


What tongue can her perfectiona te| ? 


Sidney. 
6. An inherent or essential attribute of supreme or 
infinite excellence ; or one perfect in its Kind ; as, 
the perfections of God. The infinite power, holiness, 
justice, benevolence, and wisdom of God are de- 
nominated his perfections. 
To perfection; perfectly ; in the highest degree of 
excellence ; as, to imitate a model to perfection. 
PER-FEC’TION, v. t. To complete ; to mak~ derfect. 
PER-PEC€’/TION-AL, a. Made complete. Pearson. 
PER-FEC’T‘ON-ATE, used by Dryden and Tooke, in 
lieu of the verb to Perrect, is a useless word. 
PER-FE€’/TION-ED, pp. Made perfect. 
PER-FEC’/TION-ING, ppr. Making perfect. 
PER-FEO/TION-ISM, x. The doctrine of the per- 
fectionists. 
PER-FEC€’TION-IST, n, One pretending to perfec- 
tion ; an enthusiast in religion, South. 
2. One who believes that some persons actually 
attain to moral perfection in the present life. 
PER-FE€/TION-MEN'l, n. State of being perfect. 
£. Taylor. 
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PER-FE€T’IVE, a Conducing to make perfect or 
bring to perfection ; followed by of. 
Pralso and adoration are actlons perfective of the soul. More, 
PER-FECT’IVE-LY, adv. In a manner that bemgs 


to perfection. ew. 
PER/FRET-LY, adv. In the highest degree of excel- 
lence. 


2, Totally ; completely; as, work perfectly exe- 
cuted or performed ; a thing perfectly new. 

3. Exactly ; accurately ; as, a proposition perfectly 
understood. 

PER/FECT-NESS, n. Completeness; consummate 
excellence; perfection. ‘ 

2. The highest degree of goodness or holiness of 
which man 1s capable in this hfe. ; 

And above all ueRe put on charity, which Is the bond of per- 

Sectness. — Col. ti, 

3. Accurate skill. Shak. 

PER-FI'CIENT, (-fish’ent,) rn. [L. perficiens.] 

One who endows a charity. 

PER-FID/I-OUS, a [L. perfidas; per and fidus, faith- 
ful. Per, in this word, signifies through, beyond, or 
by, aside. 

1, Violating good faith or vows; false to trust or 
eonfidonce reposed; treacherous; as, a perfidivus 
agent; a perfidious friend. [See Prrripy.] 

2, Proceeding from treachery, or consisting in 
breach of faith ; as, a perfidious act. 

3. Guilty of violated allegiance ; as, a perfidious citi- 
zen; aman perfidious to his country. 

PER-FID’I-OUS-LY, ado, Treacherously ; traitorotts- 
ly ; by breach of faith or allegiance. Swift. 

PER-FID/I-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
perfidious ; treachery ; traitorousness ; breach of 
faith, of vows or allegiance. 

PER’FI-DY, 2. [L. perfidia; per and fides, falth.] 

The act of violating faith, a promise, vow, or 
allegiance ; treashery; the violation of a trust re- 
posed. Perfidy is not applied to violations of con- 
tracts in ordinary pecuniary transactions, but to 
violationy of faith or trust in friendship, in agency 
and office, in allegiance, in connubial engagements, 
and in the transactions of kings. 

PER’FLA-BLE, a, [L. pete.) 

That may be blown through. [ot used.] 

PER-FLATE’, 2. t. [L. perflo, per and flo, to blow.] 

To blow through. Harvey. 

PER-FLA’TED, pp. Blown through, 

PBER-FLA/TION, n. Tho act of blowing through. 

Woodward. 

PER-FO'LLATE, a. [L. per and folium, a leaf.] 

In botany, a perfoliate leaf is one that has the base 
entirely surrounding tho stem transversely. 

Martyn. 

PER/FO-RATE, 0. t. [L. perforo; per and foro, Eng. 
to bore.] 

1. Te bore through. 

2. To pierce with 1 pointed instrument; to make 
a hole or holes through any thing by boring or 
driving; aaa perforate the bottom of a vessel, 


bie te re ED, pp. or a. Bored or pierced through ; 
pierced. 
FER Oe o G, ppr. Boring or piercing through ; 
ercing. 
PER-FO-RA/TION, ». The act of boring or piercing 
through. 


2. A hole or aperture passing through any thing, or 
into the interior of a substance, whether natural or 
made by an instrument. 

PER FO-RA-TIVE, « Having power .to pierce, as 
an instrument. 

PER/FO-RA-TOR, 2. An instrument that bores or 
perforates. Sharp. 
PER-FORCE’, adv. [per and force.] By force or vio- 
lence. Shak, 

PER-FORM’, v.t. [L. per and furmo, to make.] 

1. To do; to execute ; to accomplish ; as, to per 
form two days’ labor in one day ; to perform a noblo 
deed or achiovement. 

2. To execute ; to discharge ; as, to perform a duty 
or office. 

3. To fulfill; as, to perform a covenant, promise, 
or contract ; to perform a vow. 

PER-FORM’, v.2% Todo; to acta part. Tho player 
performs well in different characters. The musician 
performs well on the organ. : 

PER-FORM‘A-BLE, a. That may be done, executed, 
or fulfilled ; practicable, Brown. 

PER-FORM’/ANCE, x. Execution or completion of 
any thing; a doing; as, the performance of work or 
of an undertaking ; the performance of duty. 

2. Action ; deed ; thing done. 

3. The acting or exhibition of character on the 
stage. Garrick was celebrated for his theatrical 
performances. 

4. Composition ; work written. 

Pew of our comio performances give good examples. 

_ Clarizea, 

5. The acting or exhibition of feats ; as, perform- 

5 es oe eae 

- } > PD» one ; executed ; discharged. 
1R-FORM/ER, n, One that performs any thing, par- 


Gendgrly in an art; as, a good performer on the Violin | 


FATE, FAR, FALL, 
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or organ ; a celebrated performer in comedy or trage- PE-RIC€-WWf-TA/TION, n <A hazarding or exposing to 


dy, or in the circus, 
PER-FORM/ING, ppr. 

plishing. 
PER-FORM’ENG, n. Act done; deed; act of execu- 

ting. . Swift. 
PER/FRI-€ATE, 0. t. [L. perfrico.] 

To rub over. 

PER/FRI-€A-TED, pp. Rubbed over. 

PER/FRI-CA-TING, ppr. Rubbing over. 

PER-PO'MA-TO-RY, a. [from perfume.] That per- 
fumes, Leigh. 

PER-FOME’ or PER/FUME, x». [Fr. parfum; It. 
profumo; Sp. perfume; L. per and fumus, smoke, or 
Jfumo, to fumigate.] 

1. Asubstance that emits a scent or odor which 
affects agreeably the organs of smelling, as musk, 
civet, spices, or aromatics of any kind; or any com- 
position of aromatic substances. 

2. The scont, odor, or volatile particles emitted 
from sweet-smelling substances, 

No rich perfumes refresh tho fruitful field. Pope. 
PER-FOMBE’, v. t. To scent; to fill or impregnate 
with a grateful odor; as, to perfume an apartment; 
to perfume o garment, 
And Carmel’s flowery top perfumes the skies, 
PER-FOM’ED, pp. or a. 
fragrant odors, 
PER-FUM/ER, 2. He or that which perfumes, 
2. One whose trade Is to sell perfumes. Bacon, 
PER-FUER-Y, 2. Perfumes In general, 

2. The preparation of perfumes, 

PER-FUM/ING, ppr. Scenting; impregnating with 
swect odors, 4 
PER-FUNGC’TO-RLLY, adv. [L. perfunctorie, from 

perfungor; pa and fanzor, to do or to execute.] 

Carelessly ; negligently; Ina manner to satisfy 
external form. Clarendon. 

PER-FUNC'TO RI-NESS, 2. Negligent performance ; 


Pope. 
Scented ; impregnated with 


carelo<sness, Whit'ock. 
PER F( N€ T-O-RY, a. [Supra.] Slight; careless ; 
negligent. Woodward. 
2. Done only for the sake of getting rid of the duty. 
Bickersteth. 


PER-FUSE’, r. t [L. perfusus, perfundo; per and 
fando, to pour.] 

To sprinkle, pour, or spread over. 
PER-FUS’ED, pp. Poured or spread over. 
PER-FO'SIVE, a Sprinkling; adapted to spread or 

sprinkle. 

PER-GA-ME’NE-OUS, a. [L. pergamena, parchment. ] 
Like parchinent. 

PER’'GO-LA, 2, [It.] See Pzroura. 

PER/GU-LA, n. -[L.] In ancient architecture, a sort 
of gallery or balcony ina house. Some suppose it 
to be an arbor in a garden, or a terrace overhanging 
one. Brande. 

PER-HAPS’!, adv. [perand hap. See Harren.] By 
chance ; It may be.’ 

Perhapa lier love, perhaps her kingdom charmed him, Smith, 
PR/RI, 2. In Persian mythology, an imaginary being 

like an elf or fairy, represented as a eaconaaiie of 
fallen angels excluded from paradise till their penance 
is accomplished. 


Harvey. 


PER'I-ANTH, 2, [Gr. ret, about, and a1 0c, flower.] |* 


That calyx which envelops only a single flower, 
and is immediately contiguous to it, 
PER/I-APT, 7. [Gr. reptarru, to fit or tie to. 
An amulet, a charm worn to defend against dis- 
‘s neve or mischief, [JVot used.] Hanmer. Shak. 
ER-I AU'GER, 
PGR-I-A'GUA, Seo Pinocux. 
PE-RIB/O-LOS, n, [Gr. rept and faddw.] A court 
entirely round a temple, surrounded by a wall. 
Brande, 
PER-I-CAR’'DI-AN, a, Relating to the pericardium. 
PER-I-CAR/DI-UM,x. [Gr. mepc, around, and aaydia, 
the heart, 
A membrane that incloses the heart. It contains 
a liquor which prevents the surface of the heart 
from becoming diy by its continual motion. Quincy. 
PER'I-CARP, 2. [Gr. rspe, about, and xaor>s, fruit.] 
The cced-vessel of a-plant ; a general name, In- 
cluding the capsule, legume, silique, follicle, drupe, 
pome, berry, &c, Martyn. 
PER-J-CARP’L-AL, a. Belonging to a pericarp, 
Lindley. 
PE-RI-CHA’/TIAL, a. Pertaining to the perichetium. 
PE-RI-CHA#’/TIUM, xn. [Gr. reo. and ors A term 
applied to certain narrow and pointed Jeaflets, (dif- 
ferent from the other Jeaves of the plant,) which 
surround the bulbous baso of the scta, which usually 
elevates the sporangium or theca, ie hollow, urn-liko 
body,) which contains the sporules of the Bryacea 
and Andreacea. The perichetium has been ec cid~- 
ered as a sort of calyx, and has been called an invol- 


ucre. 
PER’I-CLASE, n. [Gr. rept, around, and /:Aacts, frac- 
ture. 
A yen from Vesuvius, occurring in greenish 
octahedrons, and supposed to he pure magnesia. 
| PE-RIC’/LI-TATE, vt. [L. periclitor.] 
To endanger. 
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peril. 
Doing; executing; accom-| PER-I-CRA’/NI-UM, 2. ([Gr. rept, about, and xpavror, 


the skull.] 
The periosteum, or membrane that Invests the 


skull. Coxe, 
PE-RI€’U-LOUS, a. [L. periculosus. Seo Penit.] 
Dangerous ; hazardous, Brown. 


PER-I-DQ-DE€-A-HE/DRAL, a. [Gr. rept and dodec- 
ahedral. | 

A term Geslensiing a crystal whose primitive form 
is a four-sided prism, and in its secondary form 1s 
converted into a prism of twelve sides, 

Cleaveland. 
PER'I-DOT, 2. [Fr.] The same with Curyeotte, 
which see. Dana. 
PER/I-DROME, x. [Gr. rept and dpopos, mee 

In architecture, that part of a periptery, which, Jo 
form of a gallery or alley, was left betweon the ¢él- 
umns ana the walls; used as a promenade. Elmes. 

PER-I-E/CIAN, n. [Gr. mreprotnec, 

An inhabitant of the opposite side of the globe, in 

the same Parallel of latitude. 
PER-I-ER/GY, n. [Gr. wee and epyov.] 

Needless caution or diligence, 

PER/I-GEE, n. [Gr. wept, about, and )n, the 
PER-I-Gi5/UM, } _ earth. 

That point in the orbit of the sun or moon in which 
it is at the least distance from the earth; opposed to 
APocre. Hutton, 

PER/I-GRAPH, n. [Gr. wept, about, and ypagn, a 
writing. ] 
ne A careless or inaccurate delineation of any 
thing. 

2, The white lines or impressions that appear on 
the musculus rectus of the abdomen. —  Encye. 
PE-RIG/YN-OUS, a. [Gr. rept, about, and »vvn, fe- 

malo. 

Sriviny upon some body that surrounds the ova- 
rium. Botanists are in the habit of saying that the 
stamens are inserted into the calyx or corolla, i. 6,, 
are perigynous, though they always originate from 
the space between the base of the petals and the 
base of the ovary. Lindley, 

PER-I-HEL/ION, )n. [Gre repr, about, and Atos, 
PER-I-HE/LIL-UM,} the sun.] 

That part of the orbit of a planet or comet, in 
which it is at its least distance from the sun ; op- 
posed to APHELION. Brande. 

PER-I-HEX-A-HE/DRAL, @. [Gr. reps and hezahe- 
dral, ; 

A a menienalae a crystal whose primitive eg 
js a four-sided prism, and in the secondary form 
converted into a prism of six sides. Cleavetand, 

PERIL, 2. [Ir.; It. periglio; Sp. peligro; Port. peri- 
go; from L. periculum, from Gr. recpam, to try, 
attempt, that Is, to strain; wetpa, an attempt, dan- 
ger, bazard ; allied to 7ecpw, to pass, to thrust in or 
transfix ; retna is also the point or edge of a swor 
coinciding with W. ber and pér, a spit, a spear 
pike. Hence L. ezperior, Eng. experience, ‘Bho 
Greek retpav is expressed in Dutch by vaaren, to go, 
to sail, to fare; gevaar, danger, peril; G. gefehe, 
from ‘fahren. These words are all of one famii - 
(See Prnate.) The primary sense of peril is an ad- 
vance, a pushing or going forward ; the radical sense 
of boldness, The Welxh has Perit, perilous, from 
pér, and peri, to bid or command, the root of L. im- 
pero, from the same root.] 

1. Danger; risk; hazard; jeopardy; particular 
exposure of person or property to injury, loss, or 
destruction from any cause whatever. = 


In perils of waters; in perile of robbers. —2 Cor. xi. 


2. Danger dcnounced ; particular exposure. You 
do it at your peril, or at the peril of your father’s dis- 


pleastre. 
PER'IL, v. i. To be in danger. Jdilton, 
PER/IL, v.t. To hazard; to risk; to expose to dan- 
per. 
PER’IL ED, pp. Exposed to danger or loss, 
PER’IL-ING, ppr. Hazarding; risking. 
PER‘IL-OUS, a [Fr. porilouz, 


1. Dangerows ; hazardous; full of risk; as, a per- 


ilous undertaking ; 2 perilous situation. : 
2, Vulgarly uscd for Vrny, like mighty ; as, peril- 
ousshrowd. [0Obs.] Hudibras. 
3. Smart; witty; as, a perilous [parlous] boy. 
ir aifor and obsolete.] 
PLER/IL-OUS-LY, adv. Dangerously ; with hazard, 
PER/IL-OUS-NESS, n. Dangerousness ; danger ; haz- 


ard. 
PE-RIM/E-TER, n. [Gr. wept, about, and perpov, 
measure. ] 

In geometry, the outer boundary of a bod or figure, 
or the sum of all the sides, The perimeters of sur- 
faces or figures are lines; those of bodies are surfaces. 
In circular figures, instead of perimeter, we se ci 
cumference or eeSicseedl des 

PER-I-OC-TA-HE/DRAL, a. [Gr. mept and octalie~ 


al.} 

A term designating a ¢' whose primitive 
is a four-sided prism, and ‘in its secondary form 
converted into a prism of eight sides, ' 


‘ 
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‘PE’RE-OD, n. [L. periodus; Fr. periode: It. Sp. and 
os f. meptodos; meot, about, and dds, 
way. 

1. Properly. a circuit; hence, the time which is 
taken up by a planet or comet in making its revolu- 
tion round the sun, or the duration of its course till 
it returns to the point of its orbit where it began. 
Thus, the period of the earth, or its annual revolu- 
ition, is 3654 days. Barlow. 

2. In chronology, a stated number of years ; a rev- 
olution or series of years by which time is measured ; 
las, the Calippic peried; the Dyonisian period; the 
Julian period. 

3. Any series of years or of days in which a revo- 
lution is completed, and the same course is to be be- 
gan, ‘ 

4. Any specified portion of time, designated by 
years, months, days, or hours, complete , as, a pe- 
vied of a thousand years; the period of a year; the 
period of a day. 

5. End; conclusion. 
of probation. 

6. An indefinite portion of any continued state, 
existence, or series of events ; as, the first period of 
life ; the last period of a king’s reign; the early pe- 
riods of history. 

%. State at which any thing terminates ; limit. - 

8. Length or usual length of duration, 

Some experiments would b+ made how by art to make plants 

more lusting than their ordinary period. Bacon, 

9. A complete sentence from one full stop to an- 
other. 

Periode are beautiful whén they are not too long. B. Jonson, 


10. The point that marks the end of a complete 

sentence ; a full stop, thus [.]. 4 

11. In arithmetic, a distinction made hy a point or 

* ¢ommau placed regularly after a certain number of fig- 

tires ; used in notation, in the extraction of roots, and 
in circulating decimals. A. D. Stanley. 

12. In medicine, the time of the exacerbation and 

remission of a disease, or of the paroxysm and inter- 
mission. Encye. 

Julian period ; in chronology, a period of 7989 years ; 

@ number produced by multiplying 28, the years of 

the solar cycle, into 19, the years of the lunar cycle, 

and their product by 15, the years of the Roman in- 
diction. 
PE/RI-OD, v, t. To put an end to. [Wot-used.] Shak. 
Encame: AL,\@ [It. periodico; Fr. periodique,] 

1. Perforined in a circuit, or in a regular revolution 
in a certain time, or in a series of successive circuits ; 
as, the periodical motion of the planets round tRe sun ; 
the periodical motion of the moon round the earth. 

Watts. 

9. Happening, by revolution, at a stated time ; as, 
the conjunction of the sun and moon is periodical, 

3. Happening of returning regularly in a certain 
period of time. The Olympiads, among the Greeks, 
were periodical, as was the Jubilee of the Jews, 

4. Perfurming some action at a stated time; as, 
the periodical fountains in Switzerland, which issue 
only at a particular hour of the day. Addison. 

5. Pertaining to a period ; constituting a complete 
sentence. Adams’s Lect. 

6, Pertaining to a revolution or regular circuit, 


Brown, 
PER-I-OD’I€ AC’ID, x. 


Death puts a period to a state 


An acid analogous to per- 
chloric acid, and composed of one equivalent of iodine 
with seven of oxygen. Brande, 

PE-RI-OD/IC-AL,n. A magazine or other publication 
that is published at stated or regular periods, 

PE-RI-OD/I€-AL-IST, x. One who publishes a pcri- 


odical. 

PE-RI-OD/I€-AL-LY, adv. At stated periods; as,a 
festival celebrated periodically. 

PE-RI-O-DIC/I-TY, n. The state of having regular 
periods in changes or conditions, Whewell. 

E -I-C8’CTANS,} 5) 
ER-I-Ge’CY, Fs 
PER-I-OS/TE UM, x. [Gr. repi, about, and oscor, 
bone. é 
A ees, vascular membrane immediately invest- 
ing the bones of animals. Encyc. Coze, 
The periosteum has very little sensibility in a sound 
state, but in soine cases of disease it appears to be 
very sensible. Wistar. 

PER-I-PA-TET'l€, a. [Gr. rsoirarnstkos, from zept- 
wereet, to walk about; zeoc and pba! 

Pertaining to Aristotle’s system of philosophy, or 
to the suct of his fullowers. 

PER-I-PA-TET‘I€, vn. A follower of Aristotle, so 
called hecause the founder of this philosophy taught, 
or his fullowers disputed questions, walking in the 
Lyceum at Athens, P. Cy. 

2. It is ludicrously applied to one who is obliged ta 
walk, or can not afford to ride. Tatler, 

PER [-PA-TET’I-CISM, 2. The notions or philo- 
sophical system of Aristotle and his followers, 


Barrow. 
E-RIPH’ER-AL, a. Peripheric. Fleming. 
R-1-PHER/TC, ce. Pertaining toa periphery ; 
R-I-PHER/I€-AL, constituting a periphery. 


See Perrecian. 


PER 


+ fone eat - ® ([Gr.mepe, around, and $epw, to 
ar. 

The circumference of a circle, ellipsis, or other reg- 
ular curvilinear figure. Brande. 
PER/I-PHRASE, n. [Gr. repippacts ; rept, about, and 

goat, to speak.] 
Circumlocution ; a circuit of words; the use of 
more words than are necessary to express the idea ; 
a figure of rhetoric employed to avoid a common and 
trite manner of expression, Encyc. 
PER/I-PHRASE, v. t. To express by circumlocution. 
PER’T-PHRASE, v.i. To use circumlocution. 
PER/I-PHRAS-ED, pp. Expressed by circumlocution. 
PER/I-PHRAS-LING, ppr. Expressing by circumlocu- 
tion. 
PE-RIPH/RA-SIS. See PertrHrase. 
PER-I-PHRAS’TIC, a. Circumlocutory ; express- 
PERLLPHRAS'TIC-AL, | ing or expressed in more 
words than are necessary ; expressing the sense of 
one word in many. 
PER-I-PHRAS/TIC-AL-LY, adv. 


tion. 
PER/I-PLUS, rn. 
TA w, to sail. 
Circumnavigation ; a voyage round a certain sea 
or sea-coast. Vincent. 
PER-IP-NEU-MON'I€, a. Pertaining to peripneumo- 
ny ; consisting in an inflammation of the lungs, 
PER-IP-NEO/MO-NY, n. [Gr. wept, about, and rvev- 
pov, the lungs.] 

An inflammation of thé lungs. An old and not 
very correct term, for which Pneumonitis is now 
substituted. 

PER-I-PO-LYG/ON-AL, a. [Gr. rept and polygon.] 

In crystallography, having a great number of sides, 

PE-RIP/TER-AL, a. [Infra.] A term applied to an 
edifice having a range of columns all around. 
PE-RIP/TER-OUS, a. [Gr. rept and rrepov.] 

Feathered on all sides, . 

PE-RIP/TER-Y, x. [Gr. rept, and rrepov, a wing, and 
™ rw, to expand.] 

In architecture, an edifice or temple environed, on 
its exterior circumference, by a range of insulated 
columns, distant from, the wall to the extent of the 
intercolumniation. Elmes. 

PE-RIS/CIAN, (pe-rish’yan,) n.) [L. Periscii; Gr. 
PE-RIS/CL-I, (pe-rish/e-i,) n. pl. WEploKtol j TEL, 
around, and oxia, shadow.) 

An inhabitant of a frigid zone or within a polar 
circle, whose shadow moves round, and, in the 
course of the day, falls in every point of compass, 
The Latin word Periscii, in the plural, is generall 

. used in geographies; but the English word io pref- 
erable. 
PE-RIS/CIAN, a, Having the shadow moving all 


around, 

PER/I-SCOPE, n. (Gr. wept and ckorew.] 

A general view. 

PER-I-S€OP/IC, a. Viewing on all gides ; a term ap- 
plied to spectacles having concavo-convex glasses, 
for the purpose of increasing the distinctness of ob- 
jects when viewed obliquely. Olmsted. 

PER/ISH, v. i. [Fr. perir, perissant: It. perire; Sp. 
perecer; from L. perco, supposed to be compounded 
of per and ¢o, to go; literally, to depart wholly. 

1. To die; to lose life in any manner; applied to 
animals. Men perish by disease or decay, by the 
sword, by drowning, by hunger, or famine, éc. 

2. To die; to wither and decay ; applied to plants. 

3. To waste away ; as,a Jeg or an arm lias per- 
ished, 

4, Tobeina state of decay or passing away. 

Duration, and time, which Is a part of it, is the idea wo have of 


With circumlocu- 
Boswell, 
[Gr. meperAovs mept, about, and 


perishing distance. Locke. 
5. To be destroyed ; to come to nothing. 
Perish the lore that deadens young desire, Anon, 


6. To fail entirely, or to be extirpated. 2 Kings ix. 
7. To‘be burst or ruined; as, the bottles shall 


perish. Luke v. 
8. To be wasted or rendered useless. Jer. ix. 
9. To be injured or tormented. 1 Cer. viii. 


10. To be lost eternally ; to be sentenced to endless 
misery. 2 Pet. ii. 
PER/ISH, v.t. To destroy. [Wot legitimate.] 
PER-ISH-A-BIL'I-TY, n. - Perishableness, 
PER/ISH-A-BLE, a. Liable to perish ; subject to de- 
cay and destruction. The bodies of animals and 
plants are perishable ; the souls of men are not perish- 
able, 
2. Subject to speedy decay. 
Property of a perishable nature, saved from a wreck, may be 
sold within a year and a day. Stat. of Conn. 
PER/ISH-A-BLE-NESS, ». Liableness to decay or 
destruction, Locke, 
PER’ISH-A-BLY, adv. Ina perishing manner. 
PER/ISH-ED, (per’isht,) pp. ora. Decayed; wasted 
away ; destroyed. 
PER/ISH-ING, ppr. or a. Dying; decaying ; coming 
to nothing. 
PER’I-SPERM, nr. 


(Gr. wept, around, and omepyea, 
seed.] 


A thick, farinaceous, fleshy, horny, woody, or, 


bony part of the seed of plants, either entirely or 


PER 


only partially surrounding the embryo, and inclosed 
within the investing membrane. It is the albumea af 
Gertner. Jussieu, Smith, 
PER-I-SPHER'IE, a. [Er. rept and o butya.) 
Globular: having the form of a ball. 


Journ. of Scienat. 
PER-IS-SO-LOG/IC-AL, a. Redundant in words. 
PER-IS-SOL’O-GY, x. [Gr. rsorocudu; taj TEptoors, 
redundgint, and +u¢, discourse. 

Superfluous words; much talk to little purpose. 
Little used.] Cumpbell, 
PER-I-STAL'TI€, a. [Gre reotsaArixs, from me- 

ptscAAw, to involve. ] 

Spiral; vermicular or worm-like. The peristaltic 
motion of the intestines is performed by the contrac- 
tion of the circular and longitudinal fibres composing 
their fleshy coats, by which the chyle is carried 
downward to the orifices of the lacteals, and the 
excrements are protruded toward the anus, Encye. 

PER-IS-TE/RLI-ON,n. [Gr.] The herb vervain. 
Dict. 
PER-L-STREPH'IC, a. [Gr.repcand orpedw.] Turn- 
ing round, or rotary, revolving. 
PER/I-STYLE, rn. [Gr. mepecsvdAov; rept, about, and 
orvAos, 2 column. 

A range of columns round a building or square, o1 
a building encompassed with a row of columns o9 
the outside. Johnson. Guwilt. 

PER-I-SYS/TO-LE, 2. [Gr. rep:. about, and cusvAn, 
contraction. ] 

The pause or interval between the systole or con- 
traction, and the diastole or dilatation, of the heart. 


Quincy. 
PE-RITE/, 2. [L. peritus.] 
Skillful. [Little used.] Whitaker. 
PE-RIT/O-MOUS, a. [Gr. mept, around, and repow, 


to cleave.] 
In mineralogy, cleaving in more directions than one 
parallel to the axis, the faces being all of one quality, 
Shepard. 
PER-I-TO-NF/AL, a. Pertaining to the peritoneum. 
PER-I-TO-NE/UM, n. [Gr. rspctovacoy j mept, about, 
and rovovw), to stretch.] 


A thin, smooth, serous membrane, investing the 
whole internal surface of the abdomen, and more o: 
less completely all the viscera contained in it. 

Encyc. Parr. 
PE-RI-TRO’CHI-UM. See Axis iw Penrtnocuio. 
PER-I-TRO’PAL, a. [Gr, rept and rporn.]} 

Rotary ; circuitous, , 

PER'I-WIG, x. [Ir. pereabhic. Qu. D. paruik; G, 
perrvcke: ban. perryk ; Vr. perruque; It. parrucca.] 

A small wig; a kind of close cap formed by an In, 
tertexture of false hair, worn by men for ornament 
or to conceal baldness, Periwigs were in fashion in 
the days of Addison. 

PER'I-WIG, v.t. To dress with a periwig, or with 
false hair, or with any thing in like form, Swift. 
PER/I-WINK-LE, (per’e-wink-l,) n. [Sax. peruince ; 

It. pervinca ; Fr. pervenche; L, vinca; Sax. wincle, a 
shell fish. If 2 is casual, vinca may he and probably 
is the W. gwic, for wic, a squeak, whence gwiciad, & 

periwinkle. ] 

1. Asea snail, or small shell fish, Turbo littoreus of 
Linneus. 

2. A flowering plant of the genus Vinca. 
PER/JURE, (per’jur,) v. t. [L. perjuro; per and jure, 
to swear; that is, to swear aside or beyond.] * 

Willfully to make a false oath when administered 
by lawful authority orin a court of justice ; to for 
swear; as, the witness perjurcd himself. 

PER/JURE, x. A perjured person. [JWVot ey : 

ak, 

PER/JUR-ED, pp. or a. Guilty of perjury; having 
sworn falsely. 

PER/JUR ER, x. One that willfully takes a false oath 
lawfully administered. 

PER/JUR-ING, ppr. Taking a false oath lawfully ad- 
ministered. 

PER-JU/RI-OUS, a. 
perjury. 

PER/JU-RY, n. [L. perjurium.] 

The act or crime of willfully making a false oath, 
when lawfully administered ; or a crime coinmittéd 
when a lawful oath is administered in some judicial 
proceeding, to a person who swears willfully, abso- 
jutely, and falsely, in a matter material to maar Ti 

‘ake. 
PERK, a. [W. perc, compact, trim, perk; as @ noun 
something that is close, compact, trim, and a perch. 

Properly, erect ; hence, smart ; trim. 

PERK, v. i. [W. percu, ta trim, to make smart.] 
To hold up the head with affected smartness. Pepe. 


That Edward's miss thus perks it in your fact, 


PERK, v.t. To dress up; to make trim or smart; to 
prank. Shak. 
PER/KIN, ». Ciderkin; a kind of weak cider, made 
by steeping the refuse pumice in water. Encyc. 
PER’/LATE AC/ID, the acidulous phosphate of soda. 

Chemistry, Nicholson. . 
PER’'LA-TED AC’ID, or PU-RET’I€ ; biphosphate of 


soda. 
Spenser 


Guilty of perjury; containing 
Coke. 


Pope. 


PER’LOUS, for Pertovs, 1s not used. 
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PER-ILUS-TRA‘TION, zn. 

\ Lustro, to survey.] 

: Tne act of viewing all over. Howell. 

PER/MA-GY, 2. A little Turkish Boat. Dict. 

PER’MA-NENCE, ) xn. [See Pammanent.] Contin- 

PER’MA-N BN-CY { uance in the same state, 6r 
without a change that destroys the forin or nature 
of a thing: duration ; fixedness ; as, the permanence 
of a government or state ; the permanence of institu- 
tions or of a system of principles. 

2. Continuance in the same place, or at rest. 

PER/MA-NENT, a. [L. permanens, permaneo; per and 
manco, toremain. Class Mn.] 

Durable ; lasting ; continuing in the same state, or 
without any change that destroys the form or nature 
of the thing. The laws, Jike the character of God, 
are unalterably permanent. Human laws and institu- 
tions may be to a degree permanent, but they are sub- 
ject to change and overthrow. We speak of a per- 
manent wall or building, a permanent bridge, when 
they are so constructed as to endure long; in which 
examples, permanent is equivalent to durable or last- 
ing, but not to undecaying or unalterable. So we say, 
@ permanent residence, a permanent intercourse, per- 
manent friendship, when it continues a long time 
without interruption. 

PER’MA-NENT-LY, adv. With long continuance ; 
durably ; in a fixed state or place ; as, a government 
permanently established. 

PER-MAN’SION, (-shun,) 2. [L. permansio.] 

Continuance. [Wot used. Brown, 

PER-ME-A-BIL/I-TY, n. [Infra.] The quality or 
state of being permeable. Journ. of Science. 

PER!ME-A-BLE, a. [L. permev ; per and meo, to pass 
or glide.] 

That may be passed through without rupture or 
displacement of its parts, as solid matter; applied 
particularly to substances that admit the passage of 
fluids. Thus cloth, leather, wood, are permeable to 
water and oil; glass is permeable to light, but not to 
water. 

PER!’ ME-A-BLY, adv. In a permeable manner. 

PER’ME-ANT,a. [Supra.] Passing through 

Brown. 

PER!ME-ATE, v.t. [L. permeo; per and meo, to glide, 
flow, or pass. ] 

To pass through the pores or interstices of a body ; 
to penetrate and pass through a substanco without 
rupture or displacement of its parts; applied particu- 
larly to fluids which pass through substances of loose 

* texture; as, water permeates sand or a filtering stone ; 
light permeates glass. 

PER! ME-A-TED, pp. Passed through, as by a fluid. 

PER’ME-A-TING, ppr. Passing through the pores or 
interstices of a substance. 

PER-ME-A/TION, 2. The act of passing through the 
pores or interstices of a body. 

PER-MIS’/CLBLE, a. [L. permisceo; per and misceo, 
to mix.] 

That may be mixed. [Little used. 

PER-MIS'SI-BLE, a. [Seo Permir.] That may be 
permitted or allowed. 

PER-MIS'SI-BLY, adv. In the way of permission. 

PER-MIS/SION, (-mish’un,) n. [L. permissio, from 
permitto, to permit.] 

1. The act of permitting or allowing. 

2 Allowance; license or liberty granted. 

You havfciven me your permission for this address, 


[L. perlustro; per and 


Dryden. 


PER-MIS‘SIVE, a. Granting liborty ; allowing. 
Milton. 
2 Granted ; suffered without hinderance. 
Thus‘l emboldened spake, and freelom used 
Permissive, and acceptance found. 
PEB-MIS/SIVE-LY, ado. 
probib‘ticon or hinderance. 
PER-MISITION, (-mist/yun,) ) x2. [L. permistio, per- 
PER-MIX’TION, (-mixt’yun,) mixtio, J 
The act of mixing ; the state of being mingled. 
®BLY-MIT’,v.¢. [L. permitto i per and mitto, to send ; 
Br, pormelire ; It. permeticre; Sp. permitir.] 
1. To allow ; to grant leave or liberty to by ex- 
Pee copeent, He asked my leave, and I permitted 
im. 
2 To allow by silent consent, or by not prohibit- 
ing ; to cuffer without giving express authority. The 
taw3 permit us to do what is not expressly or impli- 
ediy forbid. 
‘What God neither commanda nor forbids, he permits with ay- 
probation to bo cone or left undone. Houker, 
3. To afford ability or means. Old age does not 
perm us to retain the vigor of youth. The man’s 
indigence does not permit him to indulge in luxu- 
Ties. 
4& To leave ; to givo or resign. 
Let us not ageravate our corrows, 
Bat to tho gods permit the event of things, Addison, 
____[ The latter senso is obsolete or obsolescent.] 
PESR-MIT’ of PER/MIT, 7. A written license or per- 
Mision from the custom-house officer, or other prop- 
er authority, to export or transport goods, or to land 
goods or persons. 
2. Warrant ; leave; permission. 


Milton, 
By allowance; without 
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PER-MIT/TANCE, n. Allowance; forbearance of 
prohibition ;_ permission. Derham. 
PER-MIT/TER, n. He who permits. Permitrer, 

fur the one permitted, is rare. 
PER-MIX'TION. See Permistion. 
PER-MUO/TA-BLE, a, That may be changed one for 
the other. . 
PER-MUO’TA-BLE-NESS, nx. 
table. 
PER-M0’TA-BLY, adv.. By interchange. 
PER-MU-TA/TION, n. [L. permutuatio, permuto; per 
and muto, to changes 

1. In commerce, exchange of one thing for another ; 
burter. Bacon. 

2. In the canon law, the exchange of one benefice 
for another. Encye. 

3. In algebra, the arrangement of any determinate 
number of things or letters, in all possible orders, 
one atter the other, Brande. 

PER-MUTE’, v. t. [L. permuto; per and muto, to 
change. ] 

To exchange ; to barter. [Wot used.] 
PER-MO1’ER,2. One that exchanges. [WVot used.] 
PER’NAN-CY, 2. [Norm. perner, to take.] 

A taking or reception, as the receiving of rents or 
tithes in kind. Blackstone. 
PER-NI’’/CIOUS, (-nish’us,) a. [L. perniciosus, from 
pernicies ; perneco, to kill; per and nex, necis, death.] 

1, Destructive ; having the quality of killing, de- 
stroying or injuring; very injurious or mischievous, 
Food, drink, or air may be pernicious to life or 
health. 


State of being permu- 


2. Destructive ; tending to injure or destroy. Evil | 


examples are pernicious to morals, Intemperance ia 
&@ pernicious Vice. 


3. [L. perniz.] Quick, [Wot used. Milton. 
PER-NI'’CIOUS-LY, adv. Destructively ; with ruin- 
ous tendency or effects, Ascham. 


PER-NI’CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being very 
injurious, mischievotis, or destructive. 
PER-NIC/I-TY, ». [L. pernicitas, from perniz. 
Swiftness of motiun; celerity. [Little used.| Ray. 
PER-NO€-TA'/TION, n. [L. pernocto; per and noz, 


night. | 
The act of passing the whole night; a remaining 
all night. Taylor. 


PE-ROGUE’, See Pirocue. : 
PER’O-NATB, a. In botany, laid thickly over with a 
wooly substance ending in a sort of meal.  P. Cyc. 
PER-O-RA’/TION, n. [L. peroratio, from peroro ; per 

and oro, to pray.] 

The concluding part of an oration, in which the 
speaker recapitulates the principal points of his dis- 
course or argument, and urges them with greater 
earnestness and force, with a view to make a deep 
impression on his hearers. Encye. 

PER-OX’/YD, x. [per and oryd.] That oxyd of a given 
base which contains the greatest quantity of oxygen 
a had term, which ought to be entirely rejected, since 
different peroxyds do not always contain the same 
quantity of oxygen, the peroxyd of mercury being a 
protoxyd, the peroxyd of iron a sesquoxyd, the per- 
oxyd of tin a deutoxyd, and the peroxyd of g.ld a 
tritoxyd. 

PER-OX'YD-IZE, v. t. To oxydize to the utmost de- 
gree. Cutbush. 
PER PAIS. [Norm. French.] In law, by the coun- 

try, that is, by a jury. 
PER PA'RES. By the peers or one’s peers. - 
PER-PEND’, v. t. [L. perpendo; per and pendo, to 
weigh.] 

To weigh in the mind; to consider attentively. 

: Little used, Shak, Brown. 
SR-PEND/ER, . . 
PER/PENT-STONE, n [Fr. parpaing.] 

A large stone’ reaching through a wall so as to ap- 
pear on both sides of it, and therefore having the ends 
smooth, Gloss. of Archit. 

PER-PEN'DI-€LE, (-pen’de-kl,) n, [Fr- perpendicule, 
from L. perpendiculum.] 

Something hanging down ina direct line ; a plumb 
line. Dict. 
PER-PEN-DI€’U-LAR, a. [L. perpendicularis, from 
perpendiculum, a plumb dine ; perpendeo; per and pen- 

deo, to hang. ] 

1. Hanging or extending in aright line from any 
point toward the center of the earth or of gravity, or 
at right angles with the plane of the horizon. 

2. In geometry, a term applied to a line or surface 
at right angles to another line or surface. The line 
A is perpendicular to the line B. 

PER-PEN-DIO/1J]-LAR, 2 Aline falling at right an- 
gles on the plane of the horizon, that is, extending 
from some point in a right line toward the center of 
the,perth or center of gravity, or any body standing 
in that direction. 

2. In geometry, a line falling at right angles on an- 
other line, or making equal angles with it on each 
side, Barlow, 

PER-PEN-DIC€-U-LAR'I-TY, n. The state of being 
perpendicular. - Watts. 
PER-PEN-DI¢/U-LAR-LY, adv. In a manner to fall 

on another line at right angles, 

2. So as to fall on the plano of the horizon at right 


PER 
angles; in a direction toward the center ofthe earth 
or of gravity. 

PER-PEN’SION, n. [L. perpendo.] 
[Vot used.] 


Consideration. Brown. 
PER-PES’SiON, (-pesh‘un,) n. [L. perpessio, perpetior, 


to suffer; per and patior, 
Suffering; endurance. [JWVot used.] Pearson, 
L. perpetro; per and patro, 


PER’PE-TRATE, ». ¢t. 
to go through, to finish. 

To do; to commit; to perform; in en ill sense, 
that is, always used to express an evil act; as, to 
1 pte a crime or an evil design. Dryden, 

P REE TESTED, pp. Done; committed; as an 
evil act. 

PER/PE-TRA-TING, ppr. Committing, os a crime 
or evil act. 

PER-PE-TRA/TION, n. The act of commitiing a 
crime. Wotton, 

2. An evil action. K. Charles, 

PER’/PE-TRA-TOR, n. One that commits a crime, 

PER-PET’U-AL, a. [Fr. fa te L. perpetuue, from 
perpes, perpetis; per and pes, from a root signifying 
to pass, = 

1. Never ceasing; continuing forever in future 
time ; destined to be eternal ; as, a perpetual cove 
nant; a perpetual statute. {Literally true with re< 
spect to the decrees of the Supreme Being.] 

2. Continuing or continued without intermission 
uninterrupted ; as, 2 perpetual stream; the perp 
action of the heart and arteries. 

3. Permanent; fixed; not temporary; as, a per 
petual law or edict ; perpetual love or amity ; perpet® 
ual incense. Exod, xxx. 

4. Everlasting ; endless. 

Desrructions are come to a perpetual end. — Pa. Ix, 


5. During the Jegal dispensation. Ex. xxix. 

Perpetual curacy, is where all the tithes are appro- 
priated and no vicarage isendowed.  Black-toné 

Perpetual motion ; a motion that is supplied and ree 
newed from itself, without the intervention of ‘ang 
external cause. Hutton, 

Perpetual screw ; a screw that acts against the teetD 
of a wheel, and continues its action without end. 

i. Wilkins. 


PER-PET’U-AL-LY, adv. Constantly ; continually; 
applied to things which proceed without intermis: 
sion, or which occur frequently or at intervals, wi 
out limitation. A perennial spring flows perpetually 
the weather varies perpetually. 

The Bible and Common Prayer Book in the sd by ton, , betng 
perpetually read in churches, have proved a kind of stan 
ard for language. Swift 

PER-PET’U-ATE, v. t. [L. perpetuo.] 

1, To make perpetual ; to eternize. 

2. To cause to endure or to be continued indefinite 
dy, to preserve from extinction or oblivion; as, to 
perpetuate the remembrance of a great event or of aul 
illustrious character. ‘The monument in London 
perpetuates the remembrance of the conflagration fui 
1666. Medals may perpetuate the glories of a prince 

Addison. 

3. To continue by repetition without limitation 

PER-PET’U-A-TED, pp. or a. Made perpetual; com 
tinued through eternity, or for an indefinite time. 

PER-PET’U-A-TING, ppr. Continuing forever or fm 
definitely. 

PER-PET-U-A’/TION, x. The act of making perpetus 
al, or of preserving from extinction or oblivies 
through an endless existence, or for an indefinite po 
riod of time. Browr. 

PER-PE-TU'I-TY, n. [L. perpetuitas.] 

1. Endless duration ; continuance to eternity. 

2. Continued, uninterrupted existence, or duration 
for an. indefinite period of time ; as, the perpetuity of 
laws and institutions; the perpetuity of fame. 

3. Something of which there will be no end. 


4, In the doctrine of annuities, the number of years 
in which the simple interest of any sum becomes 
equal to the principal; also, the sum which will pur 
chase an annuity to continue forever. 

PER-PHOS’/PHATE, n. A phosplrate in which the 
phosphoric acid is combined with an oxyd at the max 
imum of oxydation. 

PER-PLEX’, v. t. [L. perplerus, perplexor ; fr and 
gat to twist, from the root of Gr. riex, L, plico, 
to fold. 

Mz Te make intricate ; to involve ; to entangle ; te 
make complicated and difficult to be understood of 
unraveled. 

‘What was thought obscure, perplezed, and too hard for our week 

parts, will lie open to the understanding in a fair view. 


2. To embarrass; fo puzzle ; to distract; to tease 
with suspense, anxiety, or ambiguity. 


We can distinguish no general truths, or at least shail te 
perpler the mind. - 5 
We are perplezed, but not in despalr, — 2 Cor, iv. 


3. To plague ; to Vex. Glanville. 
PER-PLEX’, a. Intricate ; difficult. [Jot pet 
Glanville, © 


PER-PLEX’ED, (-plext’,) pp. or a. Made intricatey 
embarrassed , puzzled. 


ia 


PERK, 


PER-PLEX’'ED-LY, adv. Intricately ; wit involution. | PER-SE-VERE’, v.i. [L. persevero. The last compo- | 


. {Milton has Perrvercy. 
ER-PLEX'ED-NESS, x. 
want of order or precision. 
zx - Embarrassment of mind from doubt or uncer- 
tainty. 

PER-PLEX'ING, ppr. Making intricate or perplexed. 

‘2. a. Troublesome ; embarrassing. 

PER-PLEX'I-TY, x. Intricacy ; entanglement. The 
» jury were embarrassed by the perplexity of the case. 

2. Embarrassment of mind ; disturbance from doubt, 
confusion, difficulty, or anxiety. 

Perplesity not sufiering them to be idle, they think and do, as it 

were, in a phrensy, Hooker. 

PER-PO-TA/TION, nr. [L. per and poto.] 

The act of drinking largely. 

PER’/QUI-SITE, (per’kwe-zit,) n. [L. perquisitus, per- 

quiro ; per and quero, to seek.] 

A fee or pecuniary allowance to an officer for ser- 
vices, beyond hia ordinary salary or settled wages; 
or a fee allowed by law to an officer for a specific 
eervice, in lieu of an annual salary. 

. _[ The latter is the common acceptation of the word in 

America. 

PER’QUI-SIT-ED, a. Supplied with perquisites. 

[A bad word,-and not used.} [Savage. 
PER-QUI-3I'/TION, (per-kwe-zish’un,) n. [L. per- 

quisitus.] 

An accurate inquiry or search. Ainsworth. 
PER’/RON, n. [Fr.] A staircase outside of a build- 
| ing, or a flight of steps leading into the first oy 
4 eoilt. 
PER-RO-QUET’, n, [Fr.] A parrakeet, witch ig 

oh. 

2. Perroquet auk: the Alca Psittacula, an aquatic 
, fowl inhabiting Kamtschatka and other northern re- 

- gions, ‘ FP. Gye. 

PER/RY, n. [Fr. poiré, from poire, W. pér, a pear.] 

«+ The fermented juice of pears, prepared in the same 
PER SAL'TUM, [L.] By a leap. [way as cider. 
PER-S€RU-TA’TION, nz. [L. perscrutatio, perscrutor.] 

~ A searching thoroughly ; minute search or inquiry. 

PER SE, [L.] By itself; by himself, &c.; apart from 


others, 

PER/SE-COT, x. [Fr.] A kind of cordial, made of 
the kernels of apricots, nectarines, &c., with refined 

* spirit. Zncyc. Dom. Econ. 

PER'SE-COTE. v. t. [Fr. persecuter; It. perseguitare ; 

Sp. perseguir; L, persequor ; per and sequor, to pur- 
sue. See Serx and Essay.] 
y 1. In a general sense, to pursue in a manner to in- 
«jure, vex, or afflict; to harass with unjust punish- 
{ment or penalties for supposed offenses; to inflict 
‘pain from hatred or malignity. 

2. Appropriately, to afflict, harass, or destroy, for 
adherence to a particular creed or systetn of religious 
‘principles, or to a mode of worship. Thus Nero per- 
secuteg the Christians by crucifying some, burning 
‘ others, and condemning others to be worried by dogs. 

See Acts xxii. 

3. To harass with solicitations or importunity. 

PER/SE-€0-TED, py. or a. Harassed by troubles or 
paeeene unjustly inflicted, particularly for relig- 
fous opinions. 

PER/SE-€0-TING, ppr. ora. Pursuing with enmity 
or vengeance, particularly for adhering to a particu- 
lar religion. 

PER-SE-€0/TION, 2. The act or practice of perse- 
cuting ; the infliction of pain, punishment, or death, 
upon others unjustly, particularly for adhering toa 
religious creed or mode of worship, either by way of 
penalty, or for compelling them to renounce their 
principles. Historians enumerate ten persecutions 
suffered by the Christians, beginning with that of 
Nero, about A. D. 64, and ending with that of Di- 
ocletian, A. D. 303 to 311. 

2. The state of being persecuted. 

Our necks are under persecution; we labor and have no rest.— 

m. ¥. 


Intricacy ; difficulty from 


PER-SEO’U-TIVE, a. Following; persecuting. 
PER/SE €U-TOR, a. One that persecutes; one that 
ursues another unjustly and vexatiously, particu- 
rly on account of religious principles. 
Henry rejected the %s supremacy, but retained every com 
ee beside, ane satay a fee persecutor. Swift. 
PER'SE-US, 2. [Gr. I -pocvs.] : 
1. A famous Grecian hero who slew Medusa. 
2. A constellation, situated north of the Pleiades, 
{ containing Algol, Algenib, and several other bright 
‘stars. [In the classics, Per! sets.) 
PER-SE-VER’/ANCE, n. [Fr., from L. perseverantia. 
See Persevere. 
1, Persistence in any thin, undertaken ; continued 
ursuit or prosecution of any business or enterprise 
gun; applied alike to good and evil, 
Perseverance kceps honor bright. 
Patience and perseverance overcome the greatest difficnitics. 
Clarissa. 
2. In theology, continuance in a state of grace toa 
state of glory ; sometimes called final perseverance. 
a i = ts. Hammond. 
PER-SE-VER/ANT, a. Constant in pursuit of an un- 
« dertaking. {Jot used.] Ainsworth, 


PER 


nent part of this word, severo, must be the same as 
in assevero, with the radical sense of set, fized, or con- 
tinued. So persist is formed with per and sisto, to 
stand. Constant and continue have a like primary 
sense. So we say, to hold on.} 

To persist in any business or enterprise undertak- 
en; to pursue steadily any design or course com- 
menced ; not to give over or abandon what is under- 
taken ; applied alike to good and evil, 

Thrice happy, if they know 

Their happiness, and persevere upright! Milton. 

To persevere in any evil course makes you unhappy in ee 

ake, 


PER-SE-VER/ING, ppr. Persisting in any business 
or course begun. 
2. a. Constant in the execution of a purpose or 
enterprise ; as, a persevering student. 
PER-SE-VER/ING-LY, adv. With perseverance or 
continued pursuit of what is undertaken, 


U 
PEWSIG, ’ | & Pertaining to Persia. 
PER/SIAN-BER/RY, n. A sort of berry used in dye- 


ing yellow. It comes from Persia, and is s iid, like 

the French berry, to be the fruit of a species of buck- 

thorn called Rhamnus infectorius. Ure. P. Cyc. 
PER/SIAN-WHEBEL, xn. In mechanics, a contrivance 

for raising water to some hight above the level of a 

stream, by means of a wheel with buckets on its 

rim. Brande. 
PER/SI€, n. The Persian Janguage. 


PER'SI-FLAGE, (par'se-fiazh,) n. [Fr., from per- 


sifler. 
Light talk, in which all subjects are treated with 
banter. Hi. More. 


PER-SIM’MON, 2. 
Diospyros, a native of the States south of New York. 
The fruit is tike a plum, and, when not ripe, very 
harsh and astringent, but, when ripe, luscious and 
highly nutritious. Mease. Farm. Encyc. 

PER-SIST’, v.i. [L. persisto; per and sistv, to stand 
or be fixed.] 


To continue steadily and firmly in the pursuit of 


any business or course commenced ; to persevere. 

Persist is nearly synonymous with persevere; but 
persist frequently implies more obstinacy than perse- 
vere, particularly in that which is evil or injurious to 
othérs. ] 

If the! sist in pointing their batferies agninst particular per- 

hh agi ae pet ie iuekine 6 pried agioon, 
PER-SIST’/ENCE, ) 2. The state of persisting ; steady 
PER-SIST’EN-CY, pursuit of what is undertaken ; 
perseverance in a good or evil course, more generally 
in that which is evil, and injurious to others, or un- 
advisable. 

2. Obstinacy ; contumacy. Shak, 

3. In natural philosophy, the continuance of an ef- 
fect after the cause which first gave rise to it is re- 
moved ; as, the persistence of the impression of light 
on: the eye, after the luminous object is withdrawn ; 
the persistence of the motion of an object, after the 
moving force is withdrawn. Olmsted. 

PER-SIST’ENT, ) a. In bvtany, not falling off, but 
PER-SIST’ING, remaining green until the part 
which bears it is wholly matured, as the leaves 
of evergreen plants ; opposed to Capucous. Lindicy. 
PER-SIST’ING, ppr. Continuing in the prosecution 
of an undertaking ; persevering. 
PER-SIST'ING-LY, adv. Perseveringly ; steadily. 
PER-SIST/IVE, a. Stegdy in pursuit ; not receding 
from a purpose or undertaking ; persevering. Shak. 
PER'SON, (per’sn,) n. [L. persona; said to be com- 

unded of per, through or by, and sonus, sound ; a 

atin word signifying primarily a mask used by act- 
ors on the stage. ] 

1. An individual human being consisting of body 
and soul. We apply the word to living beings only, 
possessed of a rational nature; the body when dead 
is not called a person. It is applied alike to a iman, 
woman, or child. 

A person is a thinking, intelligent being. Locke. 


2. A man, woman, or child, considered as opposed 
to things, or distinct from them. 

A wal fof persons is far more easy to be perverted, than a zeal 

for things. Sprat. 

3. A human being, considered with respect to the 
living hody or corporeal existence only. The form 
of her person is elegant. 

You'll find her person difficult to gain. Dryden, 

The rebels maintained the fight for a small time, and for their 
persons showed no want of courage, Bacon, 

4, Ahuman being, indefinitely ; one; a man. Let 
& person’s attainments be never so great, he should 
remember he is frail and imperfect. 

5. A human being represented in dialogue, fiction, 
or on the stage; character. A player appears in the 
person of King Lear. 

These tables, Cicero pronounced under the son of Crassus, 
were of more use and authority than the books of the 
philosophers. Baker, 

6. Character of office. 

How different is the same man from Mimeelf. ns he eustains the 
pereon of a magistrate and that of a frend t South, 


Atree and its fruit, a species of 


PER/SON-AL-TY, n. 


PER 


7. Formerly, the parson or minister of a parist:. 
Smart. 
8. In grammar, the subject of a verb; the agent 
that performs or the patient that suffers any thing af- 
firmed by a verb; as, J write; he is smitten; she is 
beloved; the rain descends in torrents. J, thou or 
you, he, she, or it, sre called the first, second, and 
third persons, Hence we apply the word person to 
the termination or modified form of the verb used in 
connection with the persuns; as, the first or third 
person of the verb ; the verb is in the eecond person, 
9. In law, an artificial person is a corporation or 
body politic. Blackstone. 
In person ; by one’s self; with bodily presence ; not 
by representative: . 


The king in person vieits oll around, 


Dryden, 
PER/SON, v.t. To represent as a person; to make tq 
resemble ; to image. ive in use.] Jiiton. 
PER’SON-A-BLE, a. Having a well-formed body op 
person ; graceful; of good appearance ; as, a person-~ 

able man or woman. Ralegh. 
2. In law, enabled to maintain pleas in court. 


/ 


p Cowel.~ 
_3. Having capacity to take any thing granted or 
given. Plowden. 


[The two latter senses, I believe, gre little used.) 
PER’SON-AGE, nr. [Fr. personnage.] ; 
1. A man or woman of distinction ; as, an illustri- 
ous personage. 
2. Exterior appearance; stature; air; as, a tall 
personage; a stately personage. Shak. Hayward. — 
3. Character assumed. y) 
The Venetians, naturally grave, love to give in to the follies of 
such seasons, when disguised in a fulse personage. 
Addison. 
4, Character represented. 
Some persons must be found, already known In history, whom 
we may make the actors and personages of this fuble, 


Broome. 
PER’SON-AL, a. [L. personalis.] ‘ 

7 Belonging to men or women, not to things ; not 
real. 

Every man so termed by way of personal difference only: 

Hooker, 

2. Relating to an individual ; affecting individuals 
peculiar or proper to him or her, or to private action 
or character. 

The words are conditional, —-If thou doest well, —and so persona} 

to Cain, ocke, 

Character and success depend more on personal effort than on 

any external advantages, J, Hawes. 

So we speak of personal pride. 

3. Pertaining to the corporal nature ; exterior; cor 
poral ; as, personal charms or accomplishments. 

Addison. 

4. Direct or in person ; without the intervention of 
another ; as, a personal interview. 

The immediate and personal speaking of God Almighty to Abra: 

ham, Job, and Moses. White. 

5. Applying to the character and conduct of indi-. 
viduals in a disparaging manner ; as, personal reflec- 
tions or remarks. b 

6. Denoting the person; having the modifications 
of the three grammatical persons; as, a personal pro~ 
noun; a personal verb. 

Personal estate or property : in law, movables ; chat- 
tels; things belonging to the person ; as money, jew: 
els, furniture, &c., as distinguished from real estate 
in land and houses. 

Personal action; in law, a suit or action by which 
a man clainis a debt or personal duty, or damages in 
lieu of it; or wherein he claims satisfaction in dam- 
ages for an injury to his person or property ; an ac- 
tion founded on contract or on tort or wrong; a®an 
action on a debt or promise, or an action fur a treg- 
pass, assault, or defamatory words; opposed to real 
actions, or such as concern real , .operty. 

Blackstone. 

Personal identity ; in metaphysics, samenéss of be». 
ing, of which consciousness is the evidence. 

PER'SON-AL, 7. A movable. [Not in use.] 

PER-SON-AL'I-TY, n. That which constitutes an in- 
dividual a distinct person, or that which constitutes 
individuality. 

The personality of an Intelligent being extends itself beyond 

present existence to what ts past, only by consciousness. 
Locke. 

2. An application of remarks to the conduct and 
character of individuals by way of disparagement. 
Avoid personalities. 

PER/SON-AL-IZE, v. t. To make personal, 

PER’SON-AL-LY, cdv. In person ; by hodily pres. 
ence ; not by representative or substitute; as, to be 
personally present; to deliver a letter personally, 
They personally declared their assent to the meas 
ure, 

2. With respect to an individual ; particularly. « 

She bore a mortal hatred to the house of Lancaster, and person 

ally to the king. Bacon, 

3. With regard to numerical existence, 

The converted maa \s personally the same he was before. — 

Rogera, 
Personal estate. 
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PER'/SON-ATE, v.t. To represent by a fictitious or | PER-SPI//CIENCF, (-spish’ens,) x. (1. poepigientia.) j 


assumed character, so as to pass for the person repre- 
sented, Bacon. 
2. To represent by action or appearance; to as- 
sume the character and act the part of another. 
3. To pretend hypocritically. [Little used.] 
Sw 


4. To counterfeit ; to feign; as, a personated devo- 
tion. Hammond, 
5. To resemble. 
The lofty cedar personates thee, Shak. 


6. To make a representation of as’ in picture. 

Mgt = 

7. To describe. [ Obs.] Shak. 

%. To celebrate loudly. [L. persono.] [Wot used.] 
Mi 


iton. 
PER/SON-ATE, a. [L. persona, a mask.] 

Masked ; a term applied to a monopetalous corol, 
the limb of which is unequally divided, the upper 
division or lip being arched, the lower prominent 
and pressed against it, so that, when compressed, 
the whole resembles the mouth of a gaping animal. 

Lindley. 
PER/SON-A-TED, pp. or a. Represented by an as- 
sumed character. 
PER/SON-A-TING, ppr. 
person ; resembling. 
PER-SON-A/TION, 2. 


Counterfeiting of another 


The counterfeiting of the per- 


son or character of another. Bacon. 

PER/SON-A-TOR, nr. One who assumes the charac- 
ter of another. B. Jonson. 
2. One that acts or performs. B. Jonson, 


PER-SON-I-F1-€A/TION, n. [from personify.] The 
giving to an inanimate being the figure or the senti- 
ments and language of a rational being ; prosopopwia ; 
as, ** Confusion heard his voice.”’ Milton. 

PER-SON’I-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. Represented with the 
attributes of a person. 

PER-SON'I-FY, v. t. [L. persona and facio.] 

To give aniimation to inanimate objects ; to ascribe 
to an inanimate being the sentiments, actions, or 
Jangngage, of a rational being or person, or to repre- 
sent an inanimate heing with the affections and ac- 
tions of a person. Thus we say, the plants thirst for 
rain. 

The trees eaid to the fig-tree, Come thou, and reign over us, — 

Judges ix. 


PER-SON’I-FY-ING, ppr. Giving to an inanimate 
being the attributes of a persom-— 
PER/SON-IZE, v.t. To personify. 
Richardson. 


PER-SON-NEL', (par-so-nel’,) n. [Fr.] A term de- 
noting the persons employed in some public service, 
as the army, navy, &c., as distinguished from the 
MateERrIEL. P Dict. de PAcad. 

PER-SPE€’TIVE, a. [Infra.] Pertaining to the sci- 
ence of optics ; optical. Bacon. 

2. Pertaining to the art of perspective. Encyc. 
PER-SPEC'TIVE, n. [Fr.; It. perspettiva; Sp. per- 

spectiva; from L. perspicio; per and specio, to see.] 

1, A glass through which objects are viewed. 

Temple. 

2. The application of geometrical principles to 
drawing on a plane surface true resemblances or 
pictures of objects, as the objects appear to the eye 
from any given distance and situation, real or imagi- 
nary ; as, the rules of perspective. P. Cyc. Brande. 

3. A representation of objects in perspective. 

Encye. 

4, View ; vista ; as, perspectives of pleasant shades, 

Dryden. 
- 5. Akind of painting, often seen in gardens, and 
at the end of a gallery, designed expressly to deceive 
the sight by representing the continuation of an al- 
ley, a building, a landscape, or the like. 

Arial perspective; the art of giving due diminu- 
tion to the strength of light, shado, and colors of ob- 
jects, according to their distances and the quantit 
of light falling on them, and to the medium rete 
which they are seen. Encyc. 

Isometrical perspective, is the art of drawing in per- 
spective, as a building, for instance, with each part 
of the samo relative size, the more distant objects 
being undiminished by distance, as in ordinary per- 
spective. Haldeman, 

PER-SPE€/TIVE-LY, adv. Optically ; through a@ 
giass. Shak, 

2, According to the rules of perspective. , 
PER-SPEC’/TO-GRAPH, n. An instrument for ob- 

taining, or transferring to a picture, the points and 
outlines of original objects. Various instruments are 
called by this name, Bigelow. 

PER’SPI-CA-BLE, a. Discernible. Herbert. 

PER-SPI-CA/CIOUS, (-ka/shus,) a [L. perspicez, 
from perspicio. 

1. Quick sighted ; sharp of sight. 

2. Of acute discernment, South, 
PER-SPI-€A/C1OUS-NESS, n, Acuteness of sight. 
PER-SPI-CAC/I-TY, n. [1 perspicacitas. 

1. Acuteness of sight; quickness of sight. 

2. Acuteness of discernment or understanding, 
PER/SPI-CA-CY, ». Acuteness of sight or discern- 


[Mot much used.} 


ment, B, Jonson, the mind by argumonts or reasons offered, or by any fi 
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The act of looking with sharpness. - 
PER’SPI-CIL, n. [L. per and speculum, a giass.] 
An optic giass. [Little used.] Cr.shaw. Glanville. 
PER-SPI-€O/I-TY, n. [Fr. perspicuité; L. perspicui- 
tas, from perspicio.] : 

1. Transparency ; clearness; that quality of a sub- 
stance which renders objects visible through it. 
[Little used.] / Brown. 

2. Clearness to mental vision ; easthess to be under- 
stood ; freedom fram obscurity or ambiguity; that 
quality of writing or language which readily presents 
to the mind of another the precise ideas of the au- 
thor. Perspicucty is the first excellence of writing or 
speaking, 

PER-SPI€’Y-OUS, a. 


[L. perspicuus.] 
1. Transparent ; translucent. 


[Litde used.] 
Peacham. 

2, Clear to the understanding; that may be clearly 
understood ; not obscure or ambiguous. Language 
is perspicuous when it readily presents to the reader 
or hearer the precise ideas which are intended to be 
expressed. Meaning, sense, or signification is per- 
spicuous, When it is clearly and easily -compre- 
hended. 

PER-SPI€/U-OUS-LY, adv. Clearly; plainly; in a 
manner to be easily understood. Bacon. 
PER-SPI€’U-OUS-NESS, n. Clearness to intellectual 

vision ; plainness; freedom from obscurity. 
We generally apply Peasricuovs to objects of in- 
tellect, and Conspicuous to objects of ocular sight.] 
PER-SPI-RA-BIL/I-TY, nx. [from perspirable.] The 
quality of being perspirable. 
PER-SPIR’A-BLE, a. [from L. perspiro, 
SPIRE. 
1. ‘that may be perspired ; that may be evacuated 
through the pores of the skin. Arbuthnot. 
2. Emitting perspiration. [JVot proper.] Bacon. 
PER-SPI-RA'TION, n. [L. perspiro. See Perspire.] 

1. The act of perspiring ; excretion by the cuticu- 
lar exhalents not condensed into sensible moisture 
on the surface ; insensible evacuation of the fluids 
of the body through the excretories of the skin. 

2. Matter perspired. [Encyc. Arbuthnot. 

PER-SPIR/A-TIVE, a. Performing the act of perspi- 
ration. 

PER-SPIR’A-''O-RY, a. Perspirative. Berkeley. 

PER-SPIRE’, v. i. [L. per and spiro, to breathe. 

1. To evacuxnte tig fluids cf the body through the 
excretories of the skin without sensible condensation 
of moisture upon the surface ; as, a person perspires 
freely. 

2. To be evacuated or excreted insensibly through 
the excretories of the skin; as, a fluid rerspires. 

PER-SPIRE’, v. t. To emit or evacuate insensibly 
through the excretories of the skin. Smollett. 
PER-SPIR’/ED, (per-spird’,) pp. Excreted through 

the pores of the skin. 

PER-SPIR/ING, ppr. 
pores of the skin. 
PER-STRINGE’, (per-strinj’,) v. t. 

per and stringo, to graze or brush.] 

To graze ; to glance on. Burton. 

PER-SUAD’A-BLE, a, [See Persuapr.] That may 
be persuaded. 

PER-SUAD’A-BLY, adv. So as to be persuaded. 

PER-SUADE’, (per-swade’,) v. t. [L. persuadeo; per 
and suadeo, to urge or incite.] 

1. To influence by argument, advice, entreaty, or 
expostulation ; to draw or incline the will to a deter- 
mination by presenting motives to the mind, 

I should be glad if I could persuade him to write such another 

critic on any thing of mine. D: ne 

Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian, — Acts xxvi. 

2. To convince by argument, or reasons offered ; 
or to convince by reasons suggested by reflection or 
deliberation, or by evidence presented in any man- 
ner to the mind. 

Beloved, we aro persuaded better things of you. — Heb. vi. 


3. To inculcate by argument or expostulation, 


Emitting moisture through the 


[L. perstringo ; 


[Little used.] Taylor. 
4. To treat by persuasion. [WVot in use.] Shak. 
PER-SUAD’ED, pp. Influenced or drawn to ap opin- 


ion or determination by argument, advice, or reasons 
suggested ; convinced ; induced. 
PER-SUAD/ER, nz, One that persuades or influences 


another, Bacon. 
2, That which incites. 
Hunger and thirat at once 
Powerful persuadere! Milton, 


PER-SUAD/ING, grr. 
sented. 
PER-SUA-SI-BIL/I-TY, ‘n. Capability of being per- 


b 
suaded, Hallyw 
PER-SUA/SI-BLE, a, [L. persuasibilis.] 
That may bo persuaded or influenced by reasons 


offered. 
PER-SUA/SI-BLE-NESS, n, The quality of being 
influenced by persuasion, 
[Fr., from L. 


PER-SUA’SION, (per-swa/zhun,) n. 
1. The act of persuading; the act of influencing 


Influencing by motives pre- 


persuasio.] 


q 
PER-SUA’SIVE, n. 
PER-SUA’SIVE-LY, adv. 


PER-SUL-TA'TION, n. 
PERT, a. 


See Per- 


PER-TI-NA’CIOUS-L 


PER-TI-NAC ae 
PER-TI-NA/CIOUS-NESS, { n. [L. pertinacia.] 


PER’TI-NA-CY, rn. 


PER/TI-NENCE, ) 2. 
PER/TLNEN-CY, 


ness. 
PERT’NESS, x. Briskness ; smartness. 


Wain of, 


PER 


thihg that moves the mind or passions, or inclines 
the will to a determination, 
For thou hast all the arts of fine perauasion, Otway. 
2. The state of being persuaded or convinced ; 
settled opinion or conviction proceeding from argu- 
ments and reasons offered by others, or suggested by 
one’s own reflections. 
When we have no other certainty of being in the right, but our 
own persuasion that we are 60, Gov. of the Tongue, 
3. A creed or belief; or a sect or party adhering to 
a creed or system of opinions; as. men of the same 
ersuasion ; all persuasions concur in the measure. 


PER-SUA'SIVE, a. Having the power of persuading 5 


influencing the mind or passions ; as, persuasive elo- 
uence ; persuasive evidence. Hooker. South, 

That which persuades, an in- 

citement ; an exhortation. 

In such a manner as to 


persuade or convince. Milton, 
PER-SUA'SIVE-NESS, 2. The quality of having in- 
fluence on the mind or passions. Taylor, 


PER-SUA’SO-RY, (-swa’so-ry,) a. Having power or 


tendency to persuade. Brown, 


PER-SUL'PHATE, n. A combination of sulphuric 
Silli 


acid with a peroxyd. illiman, 

[L. persulto.] 

An eruption of the blood from an artery. Ny 

[W. pert, smart, spruce ; probably allied to 

perk, primarily,-erect, from shooting up or forward. |. 
1. Lively ; brisk ; smart. } 


Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth. Shak, 
On the lawny sands and shelves, 
Trip the pert fuiries, and the dapper elves. Milton, 


2. Forward ; saucy ; bold ; indecorously free. 


J lady bids me in a very pert manner mind my own affairs. 
Addison. 


PERT,7x. An assuming, over-forward, or impertinen 
Goldsm - 


person, 


PERT, v. 4. To behave with pertitess; to be saucy. * 
PER-TAIN’, o. i. 


Bp. (Gauden. 
[L. pertineo ; per and teneo, to hold ; 
It. pertenere.] 
1, To belong ; to be the property, right, or duty of, 
Men hate those who affect honor by ambition, which ineth 


not to them. layward, 
He tock the fortified cities which pertained to Judah. —2 Kinga 
ai 
It pertains to the governor to open the purts by proclamation. | 


at 
Anon, ' 
2. To have relation to. Acts i. 


PER-TER-E-BRA‘TION, n._ [L. per and terebratio,] : 


The act of boring through. Ainsworth, \ 


PER-TI-NA/CIOUS, (per-te-na'shus,) a. [L. pertinaziy 


per and teneo, to hold. 

1. Holding or adhering to any opinion, purpose, or 
design with obstinacy ; obstinate ; perversely reso- 
lute ; as, pertinacious in opinion; a man of poo 
cious confidence. s ‘alton. 

2. Resolute ; firm; constant; steady. 

Diligence Is a steady, constant, pertinacious study. South. . 


[This word often implies a censurable degree of 

firmness or constancy, like obstinacy.] . 

a adv. Obstinately ; with firm 

or perverse adherence to opinion or purpose. He 
perencdicvsly maniatains his first opinions. 


1. Firm or unyielding adherence to opinion 
purpose; obstinacy. He pursues his scheme wit 
2. Resolution ; constancy. ertinacity. 
{Supra.] Obstinacy; stub - 
Ness ; persistency ; resolution ; steadiness. [Little 
used. | ‘ayi 
L. pertinens, pertineo3 per 
and teneo, to hold. : 
Justness of relation to the subject or matter 
hand ; fitness ; appositeness ; suitableness, a 
T have shown the fitness and pertinency of the a: "s discoursa, 
to the persons he addressed. ae Bentley. 


PER/TI-NENT, a. [L. pertinens 


J 
1. Related to the subject or matter in hand ; just to 
the purpose ; adapted to the end proposed ; apposite 
not foreign to the thing intended. We say, ho use 
an argument not pertinent to his subject or ig, - 
Tho discourse a'ounds with pertinent remarks, He 
gave etl answers to the questions, : 
2. Regarding ; concerning ; belongings oig 
‘looker, 


are 
PER/TI-NENT-LY, adv. Appositely ; to tha pur- 


e. He answered pertinently. 


pos 
PER/TI-NENT-NESS, xn. Appositéness, 
PER-TIN'GENT, a. [ 


L, pertingens.] 
Reaching to. 


PERT’LY, adv. Briskly ; smartly ; with prompt bold- 


ness. 
2. Saucily ; with indecorous confidence or bold- 


2, Sauciness; forward promptness or boldness ; 

implying less than Errrontrry or ImrupENcE. 
Portnese and se reds pec sapton be lines, which 
it, will cost g and ingen’ ny ee Ee 


‘Ad 


iad 


PER 
3, 


Petty liveliness; sprightliness without force, 
dignity, or solidity. 


There is is Shaftesbury’s works a lively pertness and a parade of 


literature, ‘atts, 
PER-TURB’, __ }) vt. [L. perturbo; per and turbo, 
PER’/TURB-ATE, properly, to turn, or to stir by 
turning. ] 


1. To disturb ; to agitate ; to disquiet. 
2. To disorder ; to confuse, Brown. 
[This verb is little used. The participle is in use.] 
PER-TURB-A/TION, n. [L. perturbatio.] 
1. Disquiet or ugitation of mind. Milton. 
2. Restlessness of passions ; great uneasiness. 
3. Disturbance ; disorder ; commotion in public 
affairs. Bacon. 
4. Disturbance of passions; commotion of spirit. 
5. Cause of disquiet. [B. Jonsor:. 
O polished perturbation, golden care ! Shak, 


6. In astronomy, an irregularity in the motion of/a 
heavenly body through its orbit. D. Olmsted. 
PER/TURB-A-TOR, ) 2 One that disturbs or raises 
PER-TURB’/ER, commotion. [Little used. 
PER-TURB’ED, pp. or a. Disturbed ; agitated ; 

quieted. 


is- 
Rest, rest, perturbed spirit. Shak. 
PER-TURB/ING, ppr. Disturbing ; agitating. 
PER-TOSE’, a. [L. pertusus, pertundo; per and 
PER-TUS’ED, tundo, to beat.] 

1. Punched ; pierced with holes. 

2. In botany, perforated or pierced irregularly with 


holes. Lindley. 
PER-TO’SION, n. [L. pertusus, pertundo.] 
1. The act of punching, piercing, or thrusting 
through with a pointed instrument. 
The manner of opening a vein in Hi rates’s time, was b: 
stabbing or fprcesions gee Arbuthnot, 7 


2. A little hole made by punching; a Beane 
‘acon. . 
PER/UKE, (per’riike,)n. [Fr. perruque; It. perrucca; 
Bp. peluca; D. paruik; G. perriicke ; Sw. peruk.] 
An artificial cap of hair; a periwig. Wiseman. 
PER’/UKE, v. i. To dress in adscititious hair. [Little 


Sith i 
gtd E-MAK’/ER, n. A maker of perukes; a wig- 
maker. 
PE-RO’/SAL, n. [from peruse.] The act of reading. 
This treatise requires application in the perusal, Woodward. 
2. Careful view or examination. [ Unusual. 
Tatler. 
PE-ROSE’, v. t. [Probably L. per and utor, usus.] 
1. To read, or to read with attention. Addigon. 
2. To observe; to examine with careful survey. 


[Obs.] 
I have perused her well. Shak, 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, Milton, 


PE-RUS/ED, pp. Read; observed ; examined. 
PE-ROS/ER, x. One that reads or examines. 

: Woodward. 
PE-ROS/ING, ppr. Reading ; examining. 
PE-RO'VI-AN, a. Pertaining to Peru, in South 

America, 

Peruvian balsam. See Barsam or Perv. 

Peruvian bark, the bark of several species of Cin- 
chona, trees of Peru ; called also Jesuits’ bark. 
The taste is bitter and astringent, and it is used 
as a tonic, in cases of debility, and particularly in 
intermittents. 

PER-VADE’, vt. [L. pervado; per and vado, to go, 
Eng. to wade, | 

1. To pass through an aperture, pore, or interstice ; 

to permeate ; as, liquors that pervade the pores. 
Newton. 

2. To pass or spread through the whole extent of 

‘a thing and into every minute part. 
What but God 

Pervades, adjusts, and agitates the whole? Thomson, 

3. We use this verb in a transitive form to express 
‘a passive or an intransitive signification. Thus 
when we say, “the electric fluid pervades the 
earth,” or “tether pervades the universe,” we mean 
only that the fluid is diffused through the earth or 
universe, or exists in all parts of them. So, when 
we say, ‘‘a spirit of eonciliation pervades all classes 
of men,” we may mean that such a spirit passes 
through all classes, or it exists among all-classes, 

PER-VAD/ED, pp. Passed through ; permeated ; pen- 
etrated in every part. 5 
PER-VAD/ING, ppr. or a. Passing through or extend- 

ing to every part of a thing. 
PER-VA/SION, (-va/zhun,) 7. The act of pervading 
ov passing through the whole extent of sac 
oyle. 
PER-VA'SIVE, a. Tending, or having power to per- 


vade, 
PER-VERSE’, (per-vers’,) a. [L. perversus. See Per- 

VERT. 
1. Literally, turned aside; hence, distorted from 


the might Milton. 
2. Obstinate in the wrong; disposed to be con- 
trary ; stubborn ; untractable. 
To s0 perverse a sex all grace is vain, Dryden, 


PES 


PET 


3. Cross ; petulant ; peevish ; disposed to cross 
and vex. 
Tl frown and be perverse, and say thee nay, Shak. 


PER-VERSE’LY, adv. With intent to vex; crossly ; 
peevishly ; obstinately in the wrong. Locke, Swift. 
PER-VERSE’NESS, n. Disposition to cross or vex; 

untractableness ; crossness of temper; a disposition 
uncomplying, unaccommodating, or acting in oppo- 
sition to what is proper or what is desired by others, 
Her whom he wishes most, shall seldom gain 
Through her perverseness. Milton. 
2. Perversion, [Wot used.] Bacon. 
PER-VER/SION, x. [Fr., from L. perversus.] 

The act of perverting; a turning from truth or 
propriety ; a diverting from the true intent or object ; 
change to something worse. We speak of the per 
version of the laws, when they are misinterpreted or 
misapplied ; a perrersion of reason, When it is mis- 
employed ; a perversion of Scripture, when it is will- 
fully misinterpreted or misapplied, &c. 

PER-VERS/I-TY, n. Perverseness; crossness; dis- 
position to thwart or cross. Norris. 

PER-VERS‘IVE, a. Tending to pervert or corrupt. 

PER-VERT’, v. t [{L. perverto; per and verto, to 
turn. 

1. To turn from truth, propriety, or from its proper 
purpose ; to distort from its true use or end ; as, to 
pervert reason by misdirecting it ; to pervert the laws 
by misinterpreting and misapplying them ; to pervert 
justice ; to pervert the meaning of an author; to 


pervert nature ; to pervert truth. Milton. “Dryden. 
2. To turn from the right ; to corrupt. 
He in the serpent had perverted Eve, Milton, 


PER-VERT’ED, pp. or a. Turned from right to 
wrong; distorted; corrupted ; misinterpreted ; mis- 
employed. 

PER-VERT’ER, nm. One that perverts or turns from 
right to wrong; one that distorts, misinterprets, or 
misapplies. 

PER-VERT’I-BLE, a, That may be perverted, 

Ainsworth. 

PER-VERT’ING, ppr. or a. Turning from right to 
wrong; distorting; misinterpreting ; misapplying ; 
corrupting. 

Pervert, when used of persons, usually implies 
evil design. 

PER-VES/TLGATE, »v. t. [L. pervestigo; per and 
vestigo, to trace ; vestigium, a track.] 

To find out by research. Cockeram. 
PER-VES-TI-GA/TION, zn. Diligent inquiry ; thorough 
research, Chillingworth. 
PER-VI-€A’/CIOUS, (-shus,) a. [L. pervicar; com- 
posed perhaps of per and ‘Teutonic wigan, to strive 

or contend.] : 

Very obstinate; stubborn; willfully contrary or 
refractory. Denham. 
PER-VI-€A/CIOUS-LY, adv. With willful obstinacy. 
PER-VI-€A'CIOUS-NESS, ) xn. Stubbornness; will- 


PER-VI-CAC'I-TY, ful obstinacy. [Little 
used. 
PER-VIG-IL-A’TION, n. [L. pervigilatio, pervigilo.] 


A careful watching. 

PER’VI-OUS, a. Ue perrius; per and via, way, or 
from the root of that word.] 

1. Admitting passage; that may be fenetrated by 
another body o: snbstance ; permeable; penetrable. 
We say, glass is pervious to light; a porous stone is 
pervious to water ; a wood is pervious or not pervious 
to a body of troops. 

A country pervious to the arms and authority of a conqueror, 

Gibbon, 


2. That may be penetrated by the mental sight. 


By darkness they mean God, whose secrets are pervious to no 
+ eye. Taylor. 

3. Pervading; permeating; as, pervious fire. [ot 

proper. | 5 Prior. 
PER’VI-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of admitting 

passage, or of Keing penetrated ; as, the perviousness 

of glass to light. Boyle. 
PE-SADE’,n. [Fr.passade. See Pass.] 

The motion of a horse when he raises his foro 
quarters, keeping his hind feet on the ground with- 
out advancing, Far. Dict. 

PES/SA-RY, zn. [Fr. pessaire; It. pessario; L, pessus.] 

An instrument that is introduced into the female 
vagina to support the mouth and neck of the uterus. 
It is made of wood, caoutchouc, waxed linen, &c, 

Hooper. Cooper. 
PES/SI-MIST, n. One who complains of every thing 
as being for the worst; opposed to an Orrtimist. 
ieers) Smart. 
PES/SO-MAN-CY, n. Divination by pebbles. Smart, 
PEST, n. [Fr. peste; L. pestis; It. peste, whence 
appestare, to infect or corrupt, Sp. apestar. These 
words may be allied to the Heb. Ch. Syr. and Eth, 
UN2, to be fetid, Ar. to beat or throty down, or toa 
verb of that family. The primary sense is probably 
to strike or beat, hence a stroke. See Ciass Bs, No. 
25, 39, 48.) - 
1. Plague ; pestilence ; a fatal epidemic disease 
Let fierce Achilles 


The god propitinte, and the pest assuage. Pope, 


2. Any thing very noxious, mischievous, or de-~ 
structive. The talebearer, the gambler, the libertine, 
the drunkard, are pests to society. 

Of all virtues, justice is the best ; 
Valor without it is a common pest, 
PEST’ER, v.t. [Fr. pester.] 

1. To trouble; to disturb; to annoy; to haras¢ 

with little vexations. , 


We are pestered with mice and rats, More 


A multitude of scribblers daily pester the world with their insué 

ferable stuff. Dryden, 

2. To encumber. : Milton. 
PEST’ER-ED, pp. Troubled; disturbed ; annoyed. 
PEST’ER-ER,n. One that troubles or harasses with 

vexation, 
PEST’ER-ING, ppr._ Troubling ; disturbing. ; 
PEST’ER-OUS, a. Encumbering; burdensome. [Lit- 
tle used. Bacon. 
PEST’-HOUSE, n. A house or hospital for persons 
infected with any contag-ous and mortal disease. 
PEST/LDUOT, xn. [L. pestis and duco ] 

That which conveys contagion or infections. 
PEST-IF’/ER-OUS, a. [L. pestis, plague, and fero, to 

produce. ] 

1, Pestilential ; noxious to health; maligmant; in. 
fectious ; contagious. Arbuthnotse 

2. Noxious to peace, to morals, or to society ; miss 
chievous ; destructive. 

3. Troublesome ; vexatious, Shak. 
PEST-IF’ER-OUS-LY, adv. Pestilentially ; noxiously. 
PEST’I-LENCE, n. [L. pestilentia, from pestilens’; 

pestis, plague.] 

1, Plague, appropriately so called ; but, zn a general 
sense, any contagious or infectious disease that is 
epidemic and mortal. Shak, 

_2. Corruption or moral disease destructive to hap- 

piness. 

Profligate habits stilence into the bosom of domestic 

sucicty. tees ° J. M. Mason. 
PEST’I-LENT, a. [L. pestilens ; from pestis, plague.] 

1. Producing the plague, or other malignant, con- 
tagious disease; noxious to health and life; as, a 
pestilent air or climate. Bacon. 

2. Mischievous ; noxious to morals or society ; de- 
structive ; in @ general sense; as,_pestilent books, 

3. Troublesome ; mischievous; making disturb- 
ance ; corrupt; as, a pestilent fellow. Acts xxiv. 

PEST-I-LEN’TIAL, (-shal,) a. Partaking of the na- 
ture of the plague, \r other infectious disease; as, a 
pestilential fever. 

2, Producing, or tending to produce, infectious 
disease ; as, pestilential vapors. 

3. Mischievous; destructive ; pernicious. South. 

, PEST’/I-LENT-LY, adv. Mischievously : destructively. 
PES-TIL-LA/TION, n. [from I. pistillum, Eng. pestle. ] 

The act of pounding and bruising in a mortar; 

if ditse used. | , Brown. 
PES/TLE, (pes/l,) n. [L. pistillum, and probably pinso, 
es piso, to pound or beat; Sw. piska, to stiike. See 

EST. 

1. An instrument for pounding and breaking sub- 

stances in a mortar. Lacke. 

2. A short bludgeon, (so called from its shape,) 
formerly carried by officers of the peace. Toone. 

Pestle of pork; a leg of pork, so called from it} 
shape. Toone. © 

PET, 2x. [This word may be contracted from petulant, 
or belong to the root of that word. Peevish, which 
is evidently a contracted word, may be from the 
same root.] 
A slight fit of peevishness or fretful discontent. 
Life given for noble purposes must not be thrown away in a pet, 
por whined away in love, Collier. 


PET, x. [Formerly Peat. Qu. W. péth, a little ; péthan, 
a babe or little thing; D. bout, a duck or dear; Ir. 
baidh, love; L. peto, or Gr. rolos, toWew. In Persi 


oO. 


Waller. 


sy bat, is an idol, a dear friend, a mistress. In 


Russ, pitayu signifies to feed, nourish, or bring up, 
The real otigin of the word is doubtful.) 

J. A cade lamb ; a lamb brought up by hand. 

2. A fondling; any little animal fondled and in 


dulged. Tatler. 
PET, v. t. To treat as a pet; to fondle; toindulge. . 
PET/AL, or PR/TAL, vn. [Fr. petale; Gr. reradoy, 


from meraw, to expand, L. pateo. Class Bd, No. 65; 
&c. A 

a botany, a flower leaf; a term applied to the 
separate parts of acorol. When a corol consists of 
but one piece, it is said to be monopetalous; when 

of two pieces, dipetalous, &c. s 
PET’AL-ED, }a. Having petals; as, a petaled flow- 
PET’AL-OUS,{$ er; opposed to AretaLous. This 

word is much used in compounds ; as, one-petaled} 

three-petaled. 
PET’AL-INE, (-in,) a. Pertaining to a petal ; attached 

to a petal ; as, a petaline nectary. Barton. . 
PET/AL-ISM, x. (Gr. reradicuos. See Petar.) 

A form of sentence among the aneient Syracusans, 
by which they banished for five years a citizen 
whose wealth or popularity alarmed their Jealousy, 
SS ES Ses 
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PET 


or who was suspected of aspiring to sovereign 
power. The mode was to give their votes by writing 
his name on aleaf. Petalism in Syracuse answered 
nearly to ostracism in Athens. Brande, 
PET’AL-ITE, x. [Gr. reradov, a leaf.) 

A rare mineral, occurring in masses, having a 
foliated structure; its color milk-white, or shaded 
with gray, red, or green. The alkali lithia was 
first discovered in this mineral. Cleaveland, 

PET’AL-OID, a. [ petal and Gr. evdos, form.) 

Having the forra of a petal. Barton. Rafinesque. 
PET’ AL-SHAP-Ev, a. Having the shape of a petal. 
PE-TARD’,) 2. [lIt. and Sp. petardo; Fr. petard.] 
PE-TAR’, { An engine of war made of metal, 

nearly in the shape of a hat, to be loaded with 

powder and fixed on a madrier or plank, and former- 

ly used to break gates, barricades, draw-bridges, and 

the like, by explosion. [Petarisobs.] Brande. 
PENA-SUS, 2. [L.; Gr. reracos.] 

The winged cap of Mercury ; a broad-brimmed hat. 
PE-TAU/RIST, n. [Gr. rera-» and voa.] 

One of a genus of marsupial animals, which take 
short flights in the air by extending the fulds between 
the fore and hind extremities, and by an expanded 
tail, as the flying squirrel. Brande. 

PE-TEC’€HI-A, a. pl. [It. petecchia: Sp. petequia.] 


Purple spots, which appear on the skin in malig- |, 


nant fevers. 

PE-TEC’CHI-AL, a. [It. petecchiale; Sp. petequial.] 

Spotted. A petecckial fever is a malignant fever, 

accompanied with purple spots on the skin. 
hr! 

PRT RE: See Sattrerer. 

PET’ER-EL, 2. See Petret. 

PE'TER-PENCE, 2. An annual tax or tribute, for- 
merly paid by the English people to the pope; being 
a penny for every house, payable at Lammas-day. 
It was called also Romescot. Hall. 

PE/TER-WORT, zn. A plant. [See Saint Perer’s 
Wort.] 

PET’I-O-LAR, 

PET’I-O-LA-RY, 

. tendril. 

2. Formed from a petiole ; as, a petiolar bud. 

3. Growing on a petiole; as, a petiolar gland. 
PET’I-O-LATE, ) a. Having a petiole; as, a petiolate 
PET’I-O-LED, leaf. Martyn. 
PET’I-OLE, zx. [L. petiolus, probably a diminutive 

from pes, pedis.] 

Jn botany, a leaf-stalk ; the foot-stalk of a leaf, 


a. Pertaining to a petiole, or pro- 
ceeding from it; as, a petiolar 


' connecting the blade with the stem. Martyn. 
PET’I-O-LULE, z. A small petiole. 
PET'IT, (pet’'ty,) a. [Fr. See Pettr.] 

Small ; little; mean. South. 


This word petit is now generally written Petty.) 
etit constable : an inferior civil officer, subordinate 
to the high con#table. 
‘ Petié jury; a jury of twelve citizens, who are 
, @mpanneled to try causes at the bar of a court; so 
| called in distinction from the grand jury, which 
tries the truth of indictments, 

Petit larceny; the stealing of goods cf the value of 
twelve pence, or under that amount, in England, or 
twenty-five dollars in New York ; opposed to grand 
larceny. 

Petit sergeantry ; in English law, the tenure of lands 
of the king, by the service of rendering to him 
annually some implement of war, as a bow, an 
arrow, a sword, lance, &c. 

Petit treason; the crime of killing a-person, to 
whoin the offender owes duty or subjection. Thus, 
it is petit treason for a wife to kill her husband, or a 
servant his lord or master. Blackstone. 

PET'IT-MAI/TRE, (pet/te-ma'tr,) x [Fr., a little 
master. } 

A spruce fellow that dangles about females; a 
fop ; 2 coxcomb. Addison. 
PE-TI''TION, (pe-tish’un,) n. [L. petitio, from peto, 
to ask, properly to urge or press, Sax. biddan, Goth. 
bidyan, G. bitten, D. bidden, Sw. bedia, Dan. beder, Sp. 
pedir, Arm. pidi, Ir. impidhiza, Corn. pidzha. Qu. Ch, 

.b, to supplicate. See Class Bd, No. 57, 63, 64.] 

1. In a@ general sense, a request, supplication, or 
prayer ; but chiefly and appropriately, a solemn or for- 
mal supplication; a prayer addressed by a person to 
the Supreme Being, for something needed or desired, 
or a branch or particular article of prayer. Law. 

2. A formal request or supplication, verbal or 
written ; particularly, a written supplication from an 
inferior to a superior, either toa single person clothed 
with power, or to a legislative or other body, solicit- 
ing some favor, grant, right, or mercy 

3. The paper containing a supplication or solicita- 
tion. Much of the time of our legislative bodies is 
consuined in attending to private petitions. The 
speaker’s table is often loaded with petitions. Peti- 
tions to the king of Great Britain must contain noth- 
ing refiecting on the administration. Pnecyc. 

PE-TI''TION, ». t. To make a request to; to ask 
from ; to solicit; particularly, to make supplication 
to a superior for some favor or right; as, ta petition 
the legislature ; to petition a court of chancery. 


The mother petitioned her goddess to bestow on them the grent- 
eat gift could be Fen 1 Addison. 


PET 


PE-TI'/TION-A-RI-LY, adv. By way of begging the 
question, Brown. 
PE-TI//TION-A-RY, a. Supplicatory ; coming witha 

petition. 
Pardon thy petitionary countrymen. Shak. 
2. Containing a petition or request ; as, a petitionu- 
ry prayer; a petitionary epistle. Hooker. Swift. 

PE-TI''TION-ED, pp. Asked as a favor; solicited. 

PE-TI''TION-EB/, n. A person cited to defend against 
a petition. 

PE-TI//TION-ER, 2. One that presents a petition, 
either verbal or written. 

PE-TI//TION-ING, ppr. Asking as a favor, grant, 
right, or mercy ; stipplicating. 

PE-TI’'TION-ING, rn. The act of asking or solicit- 
ing; solicitation; supplication. Tumultuous peti- 
tioning is made penal by statute. 

PE-TI'TI-O PRIN-OIP'I-I, (-tish'e-0,) [I..] A beg- 
ging of the question; a tacit assumption of the 
proposition to be proved as a premulg in the argu- 
ment by which it is to be proved. 


PET’I-TO-RY, a. Petitioning ; soliciting. [ot used.] 


Brewer. 
PE-TONG’, x. The Chinese white copper, an alloy of 
copper and nickel. Brande. 
PE-TRE’AN. a. [L. petra, a rock.] 
Pertaining to rock or stone. Faber. 


PET’REL, xn. A name common to the long-winged, 
web-footed sea-fowls, constituting the Linnean ge- 
nus Procellaria. 

PE-TRES’/CENCE, n. The process of changing into 
stone. Kirwan. 

PE-TRES'CENT, a. [Gr. rerpos, a stone, L. petra.] 

Converting into stone; changing into stony hard- 
ness. Boyle. 

PET-RI-FA€’/TION, x. [See Petriry.] The pro- 
cess of changing into stone ; the conversion of wood 
or any animal or vegetable substance into stone or 
a body of stony hardness. This is effected by the 
gradual displacement of the particles of the sub- 
stance said to be petrified, and the infiltration of sili- 
cious earth, or lime in composition with iron or iron 
pyrites. : Bell. 

When.the water in which wood is lodged Is slightly impregnated 
with petrescent particles, the petrifaction very slewly takes 
place. Kirwan, 

2. That which is converted from animal or vege- 

table substance into stone. 


The calcareous petrifaction called osteocolla, Kirwan, 


An organized -body rendered hard by depositions 
of stony matter in its cavities. Ure. 

3. In popular usage, a body incrusted with stony 
matter ; an incrustation. Ed, Encyc. 

PET-RI-FA€’TIVE, a. Pertaining to petrifaction. 

2. Having power to convert vegetable or animal 
substances into stone. Brown. 
PE-TRIF/I€, a. W2+iig power to convert into stone. 

: i Milton. 
The cold, dry, petrific iuace of a false and unfeeling phils hy. 
urTke, 
PET’RI-FI-CATE, v. % To petrify. [Wot used.] 
Hall, 
PET-RI-FI-€A’TION, x. The process of petzifying. 

2. That which is petrified ; a petrifaction. [The 
latter word is generally used.] : 

3. Obduracy ; callousness, Hallywell. 

PET’RI-FI-ED, pp. or a. Changed into stone. 

2. Fixed in amazement, 

PET’RI-FY, v. t. [L. petra, Gr. werpos, a stone or 
rock, and facio, to make.) 

1. To convert to stone or stony substance, as an 
animal or vegetable substance. 

North of Quito, there is a river that petrifies any sort of wood or 

leaves, Kirwan. 

2. To make callous or obdurate ; as, to petrify the 
heart. 

‘ ) And petrify a genius to a dunce, Pope. 

3. To fix ; as, to petrify one with astonishment. 

PET’RI-FY, v. 7 To become stone, or of a stony 
hardness, as animal or vegetable substances by 
means of calcareous or other depositions in their 
cavities. “ 

PET’RI-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Converting into stone; 
as, petrifying operation. Kirwan. 
PE-TRO'LE-UM, n. (Fr. petrole, from Gr. rerpos, & 

stone, and ¢)acov, ail ; quasi petrolaion.] 

Rock oil, a liquid, inflammable substance ar bitu- 
men exuding from the earth and collected on the 
surface of the water in wells and fountains, in various 
parts of the world, or cozing from cavities in rocks. 
It is essentially composed of carbon and hydrogen. 
[Petrot has sometimes been used.] 

Fourcroy. Kirwan. Cyc. 
PET’RO-LINE, (-lin,) », A substance obtained by 
distilling the petroleum of Rangoon. . Brande. 
PET/RO-NEL, x A kind of carabine or large horse- 
man’s pistol. ; 
PET-RO-SI'/LEX, ». [L. petra, Gr. werpos, a stone, 
and silez, flint.] 

Rock stone ; rock flint, or compact fel tr 

PET-RO-SI-LI/'CIOUS, (-se-lish’us,) a. onsisting 
of petrosilex ; as, ilicious breccias. Kirwan. 


Call 


PHA 
PE/TROUS, a. [L. petra, a stone.] 
Like stone ; hard; stony. Hooper. 


PET’TED, pp. ora. Treated as a pet; fondled.” 

PET’TI-COAT, zn. [Fr. petit, petty, and coat.) 

A loose under garment worn by females, and cev- 
ering the lower limbs, 

PET’TI-FOG, v. i ([Fr. petit, small, and voguer, to 
row. But in Norman, voguer is rendered to call 
again, to return, as if from L. voco, like advocate.} 

To do small business, as a lawyer. ea: Sa 

PET’TI-FOG-GER, n. An inferior attorney or law- 
yer who is einploycd in smal! or mean business, 

PET’TI-FOG-GER-Y, zn. The practice of a pettifog- 
ger; tricks ; quibbles, Miltony 

PET’TI-NESS, n. [from petty.] Smallness ; litthe- 
ness, Shak. 

PETTING, ppr. Fondling; indulging. 


-PET’/TISH, a. pies pet.] Fretful ; peevish ; evb- 


ject to freaks of ill temper. 
PET’TISH-LY, ado. 
temper. 
PET’TISH-NESS, x. Fretfulness ; petulance ; peev- 
ishness. Collier. 
PET’TI-TOES, n. pl. [petty and toes.] The toes or 
feet of a pig, often used as fuod ; sometimes used for 
the human feet, in contempt. Shak. 


Creech, | 
In @ pet; with a freak of All 


PET’TO, n. [It., from L. pectus, the breast.] 
The breast; hence, in petto, in secrecy; in yee 
serve. Chesterfield. 
PET’TY, a. [Fr. petit.] i 
1, Small; little; trifling; inconsiderable; as, a 
petty trespass ; a petty crime. Milton. 
2. Inferior; as, a petty prince. Denham. 


We usually write petty constable, petty jury, petty 
larceny, petty treason. [See Petit.] 
PET’/TY-CHAPS, x. A small singing bird, found fn 
various parts of Europe. It lives chiefly on insects, 
and belongs with the nightingale to the genus Sylvia 
of Latham. Ed, Encyc. 
EET LY-GO%; n. An herb. Ainsworth, 
PRIEAN-GY, i n. [L. petulantia; Fr. petulance.] 

Freakish passion ; peevishness ; pettishness ; sau- 
ciness. Peevishness is not precisely synonymous 
with petulance; the former implying more perma- 
nence of a sour, fretful temper ; the latter more tem- 
porary or capricious irritation. 

That which looked lke pride in some, and petulance in others, 

Clarendon, 

The pride and petulance of youth. Wats. 

PET’U-LANT, a. [L. petulans. 

1. Saucy ; pert or forward with fretfulness or sour- 
ness of temper ; as, a ptulant youth. 

2. Manifesting petulance ; proceeding from pettish- 
ness ; as, a petulant demand ; a petulant answer. 

3. Wanton ; freakish in passion. 

PET’U-LANT-LY, adv. With petulance ; wiih saucy 
pertness, 
PE-TUNSE’, n. AChinese name for 
PE-TUNTSE’, ' (pe-tuns’,) ; fresh or undecomposed 
PE-TUNTZE’, feldspar ground very 
fine, and used with kaolin to form porcelain. 
Encyc. of Dom. Econ, 
PEOR/MI-€AN, n. Potted beef. [See Pemmican.] 
PEW, (pi,) x. [D. puye; L. podium.] 

An inclosed seat in a church. Pews were for- 
merly made square ; in modern churches, in America, 
they are generally long and narrow, and sometimes 
called Sxips. 

PEW, v.t. To furnish with pews. [Little used.] Ach, 
PEW'-FEL-LOW, 2. A companion. Bp. Hall, 
TD 
PEWET, { n. The lapwing or green plover. 
2. Pewit gull, or Pewit ; the sea crow, or mire crow. 
PEW’TER, (pi‘ter,) 2. [It. peltro; Sp. peltre, from 
which pewter is formed by a ehange of é into w, as 
the French change belle into beau. We receive the 
word from the Norm. peautre. 

1. A composition of factitious metal, on 
mainly of tin and lead. Tin alloyed with ea) 
quantities of antimony, copper, and bismuth, forms 
the best pewter. Inferior sorts contain a large pro- 
portion of lead. Pewter was formerly in extensive 
use in domestic utensils or vessels; but being a soft 
composition, and easily melted, is now less used. 

2. Vessels or utensils made of pewter, as plates, 
dishes, porringers, and the like. Addison. 
PEW'’TER-ER, 2. One whose occupation is to make 
vessels and utensils of pewter. Boyle. 
PEW’TER-Y, a. Belonging to pewter; a8, @ pewtery 
PEX/I-TY, 2. The nap of cloth, taste, 

PHA/E-TON, 2. [Gr., from dave, to ehine.] 

1. In mythology, the son of Phebus and Clymene, 
or of Cephalus and Aurora, that is, the son of Ii 
or of thesun. This aspiring youth begged of Ph- 
bus that he would permit him to guide the chariot of 
the sun, in doing which he manifested want of skill, 
and being struck with a thunderbolt by Jupiter, he 
was hurled headlong Into the River Po. This fable 
probably originated in the appearance of a comet 
with a splendid train, which passed from the sight 
in the north-west of Italy and Greece. j 

2. An cpen carriage like a chaise, on four wheels, 
and drawn by two horses, ii 
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PHA 


& In ornithology, a genus of palmiped birds, the 

ie bird. > BS) 

PHAG-E-DF/NA, 2. [Gr. gayedarva.] 

A spreading, obstinate ulcer ; a canine appetite. 

PHAG-E-DEN'I€, a. [Gr. dayedacvixos, from gayw, 

\to eat.] ae +, 

Pertaining to phagedena ; of the nature and char- 
acter of phagedena; as, a phagedenic ulcer or medi- 
cine. 

Phagedenic water, is made from quick-lime. and 
corrosive sublimate, and fherefore is composed of 
chlorid of calcium and red oxyd of mercury. 

PHAG-E-DEN‘I€, n. A medicine or application thit 
causes the absorption, or the death and sloughing of 
fungous fiesh. Encyc. Hooper. 

PHAG-E-DE/NOUS, a. Causing absorption of the flesh, 
as in phagedena; of the nature of phagedena. 

PHA-LAN"GAL, )} a. Belonging to the phalanges, 

PHACLAN’GLAL, { or small bones of the fingers 
and toes. 

PHA-LAN/GER, n. [from phalanx, phalanges.] A 
name common to several species of marsupial quad- 
rupeds, of the genus Phalarista, inhabiting New Hol- 
Jand, Van Diemen’s Land, and the islunds north of 
New Holland. The hiader feet have a large oppo- 
sable thumb, which is nailless, with four toes armed 
with claws, and the two innermost of the toes are 
joined together almost to the extremity. They are 
Nocturnal in their habits, and Jive in trees. 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

PHA-LAN’GES, 2.’ pl. [ent phalanz.] In anatomy, 
the small bones of the fingers and toes, 

PHA-LAN/GI-OUS, a. [Gr. dudayytov, a kind of 
spider, from $1dayf.] 

Pertaining to the genus of spiders denominated 


ddAa vio, penn. Brown. 
PHAL/‘AN-GITE, n. ([Gr. gaXayyerns, a legionary 
soldier. ] ‘ 


A soldier belonging to a phalanx. Mitford, 

PHAL-AN-STE’RI-AN, x. A friend of social science, 
the new philosophy «f Fourier. 

PHAL-AN-STE'RI-AN, a. Relating to phalansterian- 
ism, or the doctrine of association. 

PHAL-AN-STE/RI-AN-ISM, x. The system of Charles 
Fourier, whcse leading inculcation is, that the evils 
which mainly afflict mankind are social in their na- 
ture, and that their only remedy is in a reorganiza- 
tion of society upon principles analogous to those of 
a joint-stock company ; each community to consist 
of from 509 to 2000 persons, living in one spacious 
edifice, cultivating a Jarge domain, prosecuting in- 
dustry in common, but sharing its proceeds according 
to their capital, skill, and labor. Greeley. 

PHAL/AN-STE-RY, 7. [from phalanz.] A name 
given to the grand edifice which is to be the com- 
mon dwelling of all the inhabitants or members of 
an association, according to the theory and projection 
of Charles Fourier. ‘ 

PHAL/ANX, (fal’anks,) n. [L.5 Gr. hada;%.] 

1. In Grecian antiquity, a square battalion or body 
of iers, formed in ranks and files close and deep, 
with their shields jomed and pikes crossing each other, 
80 as to render it almost impossibie to break it. The 
Macedonian phalanx, celebrated for its force, con- 
sisted of 8999 men; but smaller bodies of soldiers 
were called by the same name. ncyc. Mitford. 

2. Any body of troops or men formed in close 
array, or any combination of people distinguished for 
firmness and solidity of union. 

3. In anatomy, the rows of small bones forming 
the fingers, or the toes, 

PHAL/A-ROPE, n. The name of several species of 
wading birds of the genus Phalaropus. They are 
chiefly northern in locality, breed on the sea-shores, 
and freely swim, sometimes venturing far out to sea. 


Jardine. 
PHAN-E-RO-GA'MI-AN,) a. [Gr. gavepos, man- 
PHAN-E-RO-GAM’IE, } ifest, and yayus, mar- 
PHAN-E-ROG’A-MOUS, riage.] 

Plants having .v sible flowers, containing stamens 

and pistils, are called phanerogamic or phanerogamous, 

PHAN’TASM, (fan‘tazm,) n. [Gr. pavracpa, from 
¢avrasw, to show, froin the root of gatvw, to shine ; 
gary pac, to appear.) 

That which appears to the mind ; the image of an 
external object ; hence, an idea or notion. It usu- 
ally denotes a vain or airy appearance ; something 
imagined. 

All the interim {s 

Like a phantasm, or a “\drous dream, Shak. 
PHAN-TAS-MA-GO/RI-A,) 2. [Gr. davracua and 
PHAN-TAS'MA-GO-RY, { ayopsopar.] 

A term applied to r?presentations made by a magic 
fantern ; alxo,a magic lantern. 

PIL AN-TAS-MA-GO RI-AL, a. Relating to the optical 


exhibition called pemereagers: 
a j See Fantastic and Fancy. 


PHAN’ OM, x. ([Fr. fantéme, corrupted from L. 
phantasma, y 
_ 1, Someth’jg that appears; an apparition; a 
specter. ” wes 
Stro 2 phantoms rising aa the mists arise 
2. / sancied vision. 


Pope. 
Pope. 


PHA 


PHA’RA-ON, n. The name of a game of chance; 
now written Faro, 5 

PHAR-A-ON'I€, a. Pertaining to the Pharaohs or 
kings of Egypt, or to the old Egyptians. Niebuhr. 

PHAR-I-Sa’I€, i a. [from Pharisee.] Pertain- 

PHAR-I-SA/I€-AL, ing to the Pharisees ; resein- 
bling the Pharisees, a sect among the Jews, distin- 
guished by their zeal for the traditions of the elders, | 
and by their exact observance of theseytraditions and | 
the ritual law. Hence pharisaic denotes addicted 
to external forms and ceremonies; making a show 
of religion without the spirit of it ; as, phartsaic holi- 
ness, Bacon. 

PHAR-L!A'T€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of Phar- 
isees. 

PHAR-I-SA'I€-AL-NESS, 2. Devotion to external 
rites and ceremonies; external show of religion 
without the spirit of it. 

PHAR’I-SA-ISM, 2. The notions, doctrines, and con- 
duct of the Pharisees, as a sect. : 

2. Rigid observance of external forms of religion 
without genuine piety ; hypocrisy in religion. 
Encyc. Milner. 
Following the practice of the 
Milton. 


PHAR-ISE’AN, a 
-Pharisees. 
PHAR'I-SEE, zn, [Heb. 04D, to separate.] 

One of a sect among the Jews, whose religion 
consisted in a strict observance of rites and ceremo- 
nies and of the traditions of the elders, and whose 
pretended holiness led them to separate themselves 
as &@ sect, considering themselves as more righteous 
than other Jews, . Y 

PHAR-MA-CED’TI€, a, [Gr. g¢appaxevrixos, 

PBAR-MA-CED/TI€-AL, from ¢appaxevw, to 
practice Witchcraft, or use medicine ; gappaxov, 
poison, or poe quien dl 

Pertaining to the knowledge or art of pharmacy, 

or to the art of preparing medicines. 
PHAR-MA-CEO/TIC-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of 
pharmacy. 
PHAR-MA-CED'TIC€S, (-sii/tiks,) x. ‘he science of 
preparing medicines. Parr. 
PHAR-MA-CEO’TIST, nx. One who prepares medi- 


cines. 

PHAR-MA€’O-LITE, n. Native arseniate of lime, 
snow white, or milk white, inclining to reddish or 
yellowish white. It occurs in stnall, reniform, bdt- 
ryoidal, and globular masses, and has a silky luster. 

Dict. 

PHAR-MA-€OL/0-GIST, n. [Gr. gappaxov and 

Ey. ? 

Ona that is well skilled in or writes on drugs, or 

- the composition and preparation of medicines. 
Woodward, 

PHAR-MA-€OL/0-GY, n. pag) The science or 
knowledge of drugs, or the art of preparing medi- 
cines, 

2. A treatise on the art of preparing medicines. 

Encye. 

PHAR-MA-€0-PQR/IA, n. [Gr. gappaxov and ruew, 
to make.] 

A dispensatory ; a book or treatise describing the 
preparations of the several kinds of medicines, 
either with or without their uses and manner of 
application. 

See ee n. [Gr. dappaxov and rwew, 
to sell, 

One that sells medicines ; an apothecary. 

PHAR'MA-CY, vn. [Gr. dippaxeca, a medicament, 
whether salutary or poisonous. ] 

The art or practice of preparing, preserving, and 
compounding substances, whether vegetable, mineral, 
or animal, for the purposes of medicine ; the occupa- 
tion of an apothecary. Encyc. 

PHA’ROS, x. [Gr. p1poc. This word is generally 
supposed to be taken from the name of a small 
isle, near Alexandria, in Egypt. But qu. is not the 
word from the root of fire, or from the Celtic fairim, 
to watch, and the isle so called from the tower 
upon it? 

1. A lighthouse or tower which anciently stood 
on a small isle of that name, adjoining the Egyptian 
shore, over against Alexandria. It consisted of sev- 
eral stories and galleries, with a lantern on the top, 
which was kept burning-at night as a guide to sea- 
men. Encyc. Amer. Hebert. 

2. Any lighthouse for the direction of seamen ; 
a watchtower ; a beacon. 

PHA-RYN'GE-AL, a. Belonging to or connected with 
the pharynx. 

PHAR-YN-GOT'O-MY, x. [Gr. dapvyt,the muscular 
and glandular bag that leads to the esaphagus, and 
Téywy ,to cut. 

The operation of making an incision into the 
pharynx, to remove a tumor or any thing that ob- 
structs the passage. Coxe. 

PHAR’YNX, (far/inks,) 2. [Gr.] The upper part of 
the esophagus; or a muscular bag leading to the 
esophagus. - 2 


PHASE, )1.; pl. Passes. [Gr. pacts, from gary, 
PHA’SIS, aw), to shine.] 9 
1. Ina 


areca sense, an appearance ; that which 


is exhibited to the eye; appropriately, any appear- 


ance or quantity of illumination of the mvon or! 


PHI 


other plinet, ‘Iie moon presents different phases at 
the full and the quadrature. = 

2. In mineralozy, transparent green quartz, Cyc. 
PHA’SEL, x. [Gr. puondus or ductedus.] 

The French bean or kidney bean. 

PHASM, Gr.. f 
PHAS/MA, § ” [ t., from patyw, daw, supra.] 
Appearance ; fancied apparition ; phantom. [Lit- 
tle used.] . ; Liummond. 
PIAS/SA-CHATE, x. The lead-colored agate. [Seo 
Acate.] Encyc. 
PHEAS'ANT, (fez/ant,) x. [Fr. faisan; It. fuyianos 
Sp. faysan: L. phasianus: Gr, paccavos; Russ, pha- 
zan ; supposed to be so named from the River Phasis, 
in Asia. But is it nut from some root signifying to 
be spotted? See Class Bs, No, 34 J : 

A name common to several species of gallinaceous 
birds, principally of the genus Phasianus. They are 
highly esteemed for the beauty of their plumnge, the 
elegance of their forms, and the delicacy of theif 
flesh. AI! the known species are natives of Asia. 

Partington. 
PITEAS/ANT-RY, x. A building or place for keeping 
and rearing pheasants. Guilt. 
PHEER, 2. A companion, [Sax. gefera.] [See Pesr.] 
PHEESE, r.t. ‘tocomb. [See fos 
PHEES’ED, pp. Combed; fleeced. 
ge i n ([Gr. geyytrns, from geyyu, te 
shine, 

A beautiful species of alabaster, superior in bright. 

ness to most species of marbles. Encyc. 
PHEN'I-CIN, n. [Gr. moevtf, purple.] 

A purple powder precipitated when a sulphuric so- 

lution of indigo is diluted with water. 
PHEN-L-COP’TER, z. [Gr. dotvixomrepos, red-winged, 
otvixys, red, and rreoov, wing. 

A grallat .ry bird of the genus Phenicopterus, the 
flamingo, inhabiting the warm latitudes of both con- 
tinents. Hakewill. 

PHE/NIX, (fe/niks,) x. [Gr. gotwtt; L. pheniz, the 
palm or date tree, anda fowl.]  , 

1. The fabulous bird which is said to exist single, 
and to rise again from its own ashes ; hence, used as 
an emblem of immortality. z Locke, 

2. A person of singular distinction. 

3. A southern constellation, near Achernar, 
PHEN+O-GA/MI-AN, 
PHEN-O-GAM'I€, 
PILE-NOG!/A-MOUS, 

In botany, having stamens and pistils distinctly 
visible. 

PHE-NOM’E-NAL, a. 
or appearance. 

PHE-NOM/E-NAL-LY, adv. 

PHE-NOM-E-NOL/O-GY, 2. 
Anyos, @ Hiscoses.) 

A description or history of phenomena, Encyc. | 
PHE-NOM’E-NON, n.; pl. Poenomena. [Gr. gat- 

vopevov, from pat:opat, to appear. ] 

In a general sense, an appearance ; any thing visi- 
ble; whatever is presented to the eye by observation 
or experiment, or whatever is dis 1 i 
as, the phenomena of the natural wot 
na of heavenly bodies, or of terrestrial substances ; 
the phenomena of leat or of color. It sometimes de- 
notes a remarkable or unusual appearance, or an ap- 
pearance whose cause is not immediately obvious, 

PHE'ON, n. In heraldry, the barbed iron head of a 
dart. ; 

PHI'AL, (fi'al,) x. [L. phiala; Gr, gtady; Pers, pia- 
lah; It. fiale; Fr. jiole.] 

1, A glass vessel or bottle; in common usage, a 
small glass vessel used for holding liquors, and par- 
ticularly liquid medicines, It is often written and 
pronounced Vat. oat 

2. A large vessel or bottle made df 
Leyden phial, which is a glass vesse 
with tin foil, to be used in electrica 

PHI'AL, v. t. ‘To put or keep in @ phial. 

PHIL-A-DEL/PHI-AN, a. [Gr. gtAus and ad. \ 5.) 
Pertaining to Philadelphia, or to Ptolemy Philadel- 
hus. 

PHIL-A-DEL'PHI-AN, n. One of the Family of Love. 


Tatler. 

PIIL-AN-THROP'I€, a. [See Priraxtinopy.} 

PHIL-AN-THROP’I€-AL, Possessing general be- 
nevolence ; entertaining good will toward all men; 

2, Directed to the general good. [loving mankind. 

PHIL-AN-THROP’1€-AL-LY, adv, With philanthro- 
py ; benevolently. 

PHI-LAN’/THRO-PIST, x A person of general be- 
nevolence ; one who Joves or wishes well to his fel- 
low-men, and who exerts himself in doing thein good- 

PHI-LAN’THRO-PY, n. [Gr. dtdcw, to love, or gee 
doc, a friend, and avOpwr-s, man.) 

The love of mankind; benevolence toward the 
whole human family ; universal good will. It differs 
from Frrenpsnip, as the latter is an affection for in- 
dividuals. Encyc. Addison. 

PHIL-HAR-MON'I€, a. Loving harmony or music. 

PHIL-HEL’/LEN-IST, n. [Gr. ptdvs and ‘EXAyv«6.] 

A friend of Greece ; one who supports the cause 
and interests of the Greeks; particularly one who 
-supported them in their late struggle with the Turks. 


ba, [Gr. gatvw and yapos.3 


Pertaining to a phenomenon, 
Bib. Rep. 
As a phenomenon. 
[phenomenon and Gr, 


glass as, the 
partly coated 
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PHIL/I-BEG, n. A plaid or garment reaching only to 
the knees. [Scotch.] 

PHIL-IP’PLE, n. An oration of Demosthenes, the 

* Grecian orator, against Philip, king of Macédon, in 
which the orator aroused the Athenians from their 
indolence. Hence, the word is used to denote any 
discourse or declamation full of acrimonious invec- 
tive. The fourteen orations of Cicero against Mark 
Antony are also called Puiirrics. 

PHIL’IP-PIZE, v. it. To write or yttef invective ; to 
_declaim against. [ Unusual. Burke. 

2. To side with Philip; to support or advocate 


' Philip. Swift. 
PHIL-[S’/TINE, (-tin,) x. Aninhabitant of Palestine, 
' now Syria. 


PHIL-IS/TIN-ISM, n. Manners of the Philistines. 


i Carlyle. 
HIL'LIPS-ITE, n. [from W. Ara A mineral 
allied‘to Harmotone, from which it differs in con- 
taining lime instead of baryta. and. 


PHI-LOL/O-GER, )n. One versed in the history and 
PHI-LOL/O-GIST,§ construction of language. Px1- 


LoLocisT is generally used, 
PHIL-O-LOG‘IE, a, [See Puirorocy.]  Per- 
§HIL-O LOG’I€-AL, taining to philology, or to 
the study and knowledge of language. Watts. 
PHIL-O-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. Ina philological man- 


ner. 
PHI-LOL/O-GIZE, v. i. To offer criticisms. ede 


sre Evelyn. 
PHI-LOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. ptdodoytays Pidrew, to love, 
and doyos, a word. . 

1. Primarily, a love of words, or a desire to know 
the origin and construction of Janguage. In a@ more 
general sense, 

2. That branch of literature which comprehends a 
knowledge of the etymology or origin and combina- 
tion of words; grammar, the construction of sen- 
tences or use of words in language ; criticism, the 
interpretation of authors, the affinities of different 
languages, and whatever relates to the history or 
present state of languages. It sometimes includes 
rhetoric, poetry, history, and antiquities, 

PHY'LO-MATH, n. [Gr. grdopad.s 3 pcdos, a lover, 
and pavOavw, to learns] 

A lover of learning. 

PHI-LO-MATH'I€, a, Pertaining to the love of learn- 
\ ing. 
» 2 Having a love of letters. 
PHIL/O-MATH-Y, 2. The love of learning. 
PHI'LO-MEL, n. [from Philomela, daughter of 
PHIL-O-Mii/LA, Pandion, king of Athens, who 
was changed into a nightingale.] 
' The nightingale, 
PHIL/O-MOT, a. 
\ dead leaf.] 
Of the color of a dead Jeaf. Addison. 
PHIL-O-MO'SI€-AL, a. Loving music. Busby. 
PHIL-O-PE/NA, 2. A small present made in accord- 
ance wit tom said to have been introduced 
Ge A person who, in eating almonds, 
aining two kernels, presents one of 
] of the opposite sex, and whichever, 
t n meet, shall first say, Philopena, isen- 
titled to receive from the other a present bearing this 
name. ‘The expression in German is viel liebcken, 
much loved, pronounced somewhat like phil-ip’ken. 
Some, therefore, suppose this to be the origin of the 
word, by a change of termination into pena, (L. 
@na,) fron an idea that the gift was a penalty. 
Others would derive it direvtly from ptAos, a friend, 
_ and pena, penalty. — Ed, 
Shee eather | a, [Gr. ptdos, a lover, and 


Med, Repos. 


Pope. 
[Corrupted froin Fr. feuille morte, a 


mod-ptkos, warlike, 

Ruling over opposite or contending natures; an 
epithet of Minerva. Pausanias, Trans, 
N'I-TIVE-NESS, n. Among phre- 
foffspring or of young children. 
,» 7. A pretender to philoso- 


phy. . 
PHI-LOS’O-P ~ [L. philosophor, philosopha- 
tus. 
| ‘i play the philosopher ; to moralize. [JVot used.] 
: Barrow. 
PHI-LOS-O-PHA’TION, x. Philosophical discussion. 


Wot used. Petty, 
PHI-LOS/O-PHEME, n. [Gr. pthoongnpa.] 
Principle of reasoning; atheorem, [Little used.] 


PHI-LOS/O-PHER, nz. [See Primosorny.] A person 
versed in philosophy, or in the principles of nature 
and morality ; one who devotes himself to the study 
of physics, or of moral or intellectual science. 

% In @ general sense, one who is profoundly versed 
in any science. : 

Philosopher's stone; a stone or preparation whigh 
the alchemists formerly sought, as the instrument of 
‘converting the baser metals into pure gold. 

PHIL-O-SOPH'I€, a. Pertaining to philosophy ; 

PHIL-O-SOPH’I€-AL, } as, a philosophical experi- 
ment or problem. ; : 

e Proceeding from philosophy ; as, philosophic 
ride 


phy ; 83, philosophical reasoning or arguments, 


PHL 


_4. Skilled in philosophy ; as, a philosophical histo- 
rian. 
5. Given to philosophy ; a3, a philosophical mind. 


6. Regulated by philosophy or the rules of reason ; | P. 


as, philosophic fare. den. 
7. Calm; cool; temperate; rational; such as 
characterizes a philosepher. 
PHIL-O-SOPH'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a philosophical 
manner ; according to the rules or principles of phi- 
losophy ; as, to argue philosophically. 
2. Calmly ; wisely ; rationally. 
PHI-LOS’O-PHISM, n. [Gr. ander lover, and go- 
plop , ropb amd 
1. The love of fallacious arguments or false rea- 


soning. 
2. The practice of sophistry. Ch. Obs. 
PHI-LOS’O-PHIST, 2. A lover of sophistry; one 
who practices sophistry. Porteus. 


PHL-LOS-0-PHIST'I€, } a, Pertaining to the | \ve 
PHI-LOS-O-PHIST/I€-AL, or practice of sophis- 


try. 

PHI-LOS/O-PHIZE, v. i. [from philosophy.] To rea- 
son like a philosopher ; to search into the reason and 
nature of things ; to investigate phenomena and as- 
sign rational canses for their existence. Sir Isaac 
Newton lays down four rules for philosophizing. 

T'wo doctors of the schools were phi/osophizing on tho advan- 

tagrs of mankind above all other creatures, L’Estrange, 

PHI.LOS’O-PHIZ-ER, n. One who philosophizes. 

PHI-LOS’O-PIHIZ-ING, ppr. or a, Searching into the 
reasons of thitigs ; assigning reasons for phonomena. 

PHI-LOS/O-PHY,n. [L. philosophia; Gr. dcdocogta; 
gt Ata, love ; Wtdcw, to love, and cogia, wisdom. ] 

1. Literally, the love of wisdom. But in modern’ 
acceptation, philosophy is a general term denoting an 
explanation of the reasons of things; or an investi- 
gation of tho causes of all phenomena, both of mind 
and of mattor. When applied to any particular de- 
partment of knowledge, it denotes the collection of 
general Jaws or principles under which all the sub- 
ordinate phenomena or facts relating to that subject 
are comprehended. Thus, that branch of philosophy 
which treats of God, &c., is called theology; that 
which trea.3 of nature is called physics, including 
natural philosophy and natural history; that which 
treats of man is called logic and ethics, or moral phi- 
losophy ; that which treats of the mind is called intel- 
lectual or mental philosophy, or metaphysics. 

The objects of philosophy are to ascertain facts or 
truth, and the causes of things or their phenomena; 
to enlarge our views of God and his works, and to 
render our knowledge of both practically useful, and 
subservient to human happiness. 

Truo religion and true philosophy must utrostely arrive at the 

same principle. . S. Smith, 

2. Hypothesis or system on which natural effects 
are explained. 

‘We shall jn vain interpret thelr words by the notlons of our 

philosophy and the doctrines in our schools, icke, 

3. Reasoning ; argumentation. Milton. 

4, Course of sciences read in the schools. Johnson. 

PHIL-O-TECH’/NI€, a. Having an attachment to 
tho arts, 

PHIL’TER, (fil/ter,) n. rks philtre; L. philtra; Gr. 
gtArpov, from dcAcw, to love, or dtAos.] 

1, A potion intended or adapted to excite love. 

Addison, 

2. A charm to excite love. 

PHIL/TER, v. t. To impregnate with a love potion ; 
as, to philter a draught. 

2. To charm to love; to excite to love or animal 
desire by a potion. 


PHIL’/TER-ED, is Impregnated with a Jove potion. 
PHIZ, (fiz,) 2 i upposed to he a contraction of physi- 
ognomy.] * 


The face or visage, in contempt. Stepney. 
PHLE-BOT’O-MIST, n. [See Puixzsoromy.] ne 
that opens a vein for letting blood ; a blood-letter. 
PHLE-BOT’O-MIZE, v. t. To let blood from a vein. 


Howell, 
PHLE-BOT’O-MIZ-ED, pp. Having blood Jet from a 


vein. 
PHLE-BOT/0-MIZ-ING, per. Letting blood from a 


vein. ; 
PHLE-BOT/O-MY, nr, [Gr. prcBoromia; prc, a 
vein, and repvw, to cut. 

The act or practice of opening a vein for letting 
blood for the cure of diseases or preserving health, 
PHLEGM, (flem,) x. [Gr. ¢de) na, inflammation, and 
pituitous matter, from ¢d\:y~, to burn; hence, the 
word must have originally expressed the matter; 

formed by suppuration. ] 

1, Cold animal fluid; watery matter; one of the 
four humors of which the ancients supposed the 
blood to be composed. Coxe, Encye. 

2. In common usage, bronchial mucus; the thick, 
viscid matter secrcted inthe throat, _ 

3. Among chemists, water, or the water of distilla- 
tion. [Obs.] Core. 

4, Dullness; coldness; sluggishness; indiffer- 


ence. 
3. Suitable to philosophy ; according to philoso- | PHLEG/MA-GOGUE, Pee a [Gr. dAcypa, 


phlegm, and ay, to drive. 


’ 
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A term ancient); used to denote a modicine sup 
i te possess the property of expelling phlegm. 


oe " Encyc. Floyer. 
LEG-MAT'I€, a. [Gr. Planer. 

1, Abounding in phlegm ; as, phlegmatic humors; 
a ge bee constitution. Harvey. 

2. Generating phlegm; as, plegmatic meat. Shak, 

3. Watery, Newton, 

4. Cold; dull; sluggish; heavy; not easily ex. 
qited into action or passion ; as, a phlegmatic temper 
or temperament, Addison, - 
PHLEG-MAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. Coldly ; heavily. 

Warburton. 
PHLEG/MON, x. [Gr. pdcypovn, from pAcyo, to burn. 
A specific, cutaneous, hemispheric, and define: 

inflammatory tumor, red, tensive, glabrous, painful, 
polarized, suppurating, pus perfect, bursting at the 


pole. Tully . 
PHLEG/MON-OUS, a. Having tho nature or proper- 
ti-s of a phleginon ; being of tho same specific Eaena 
mation as a phlegmon ; as, a phlegmonous Pneumoni- 
tis. Haroey. 
PHLEME, x. [Arm, flemm, a sharp point.] See 


Frieza. 

PHLO-GIS/TIAN, (flo-jist’yan,) n, A believer in the 
existence of phlogiston, * 

PHLO-GIS/TI€, a. [See Pruoatsron.] In chemistry, 
partaking of phlogiston ; inflaming. Adams. . 

2. In medicine, entonic or sthenic, that is, attended 

with a preternatural degree of vital energy and 
strongth of action in the heart and arteries, 

PHLO-GIS’/TI€-ATE, v. t. To combine phlogiston 


with. 
PHLO-GIS’/TI€-A-TED, pp. or 
phlogiston. 
PHLO-GIS-TI€-A’/TION, n. 
combining with phlogiston. 
PHLO-GIS’TON, (flo-jis'ton,) x [Gr. ddAoytsos, from 
dAry «gw, to burn or inflame; ¢Acy«, to burn.] 

The principlo of inflammability ; the matter of fire 
in composition with other bodies, Stahl gave this 
name toa hypothetical element, which he supposed to 
be pure fire fixed in combustible bodies, in order to” 
distinguish it from fire in action or in a state of lib- 


erty. ‘am, 
PHLO-RID/ZIN, n. [Gr. gdocos, gAoos, bark, and 
pita, spel} ? 
A crystallizable substance closely allied to salicin 
of a bitter, astringent taste, obtained from the bark o 
the root of the apple, pear, and some other trees. 
Grakan, 
PHO’/CA, 2 [Cr. and L., a seal.] In zodlogy, a genus 
of mammals ; the ceal ; sea-bear ; sea-calf. Y 
PHO-CE/NIN, n. [Gr. doxatva,a Porpoes) 
A fatty substance contained in the oil of the por- 
poise. By saponification, phocenie acid is forraed, 


a, Combined with 
ob 


The Tact or process of 


PHO! CINE, (-sin,) a. Pertaining to the seal tribe. 


PHQ2/BUS; (fo’bus,) 2. In mythology, a name of Apollo, 
often used to cignify the sun. : 

PHG)/NIX. See Prenix, 

PHO/LA-DITE, n. A petrified bivalve shell of the 
genus Pholas. Jameson. 

PHO-NETI€, a, [Gr. guwnrtkos, vocal, from gwen, 


sound. ] 

1, Vocal. Russell, 

2. Representing sounds; as, phonetic characters, 
which stand for sounds ; opposed to IpEocrarnic, 

PHO-NET’I€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner expressive 
of sounds = letters. Gliddon, , 
JO: 1 

PHONES, ES n. [Gr. pwyn, sound.] ¢ 

1. The doctrine or science of sounds, especially 
those of the human voico. ande, 

2, The art of combining musical sounds. Busby, 

PHO-NO-€AMP/TI€, a. [Gr. gwvn, sound, and 
xap77, to inflect.] 

aving the power to inflect sound, or turn it from 
its direction, and thus to alter it. Derham. 

THO-NO-GRAPH'I€, a. Descriptive of the 

PHO-NO-GRAPH'I€-AL, sounds of the voice, 

PHO-NOG/RA-PHIST, 2. One who explains the lawa 
of the voice. 

PHO-NOG/RA-PHY, ». [Gr. dwvn and ypagn.] 

1. A description of the Jaws of the human voice, 
or of soundg uttered by the organs of speech. 

2. A.représentation vf sounds, each by its distinct+ 
ivo character. i 

PHO/NO-LITE, 1, [Gr. dwn, sound, and )ifns, 
stone. 

leet .ng stone ; a name proposed as a substitute 
for Cit aKsTOWE. Dana, 

PHO-NU-LOG/IC-AL, a. Pertaining to phonology, 

PHO-NOL'O-GIST, n. One versed in phonology. 

PHO-NOL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. gwvn, sound, voice, and 
Avyos, discourse.] 

A treatise an sounds, or the science or doctrine of 
the elementary sounds uttered by the human voice 
in speech, including its various distinctions or subdi- 
visions Of tones. Du Ponceau. 

PHO’NO-TYP-Y, 2. A proposed modo of printing, in 
which each sound of the voice shall be represented 
by a distinct letter or type. 

PHOR-O-NOMIES, #. [Gr. depo and vopos.} ai 

The science of motion ; an old term for Mecnantcs, 
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PHOS'GEN, a. ([Gr. gus, light, and yevyaw, to; PHO-TO-MET’RIE, 


generate. } 

Generating light. Phosgen gas is generated by 
the action of light on chlorine and carbonic oxyd gas. 
Tt is composed of one equivalent of carbon, one of 
oxygen, and one of chlorine; and is now called 
CxLoro-carsonic Acip, the name of PHoscrn Gas 

_ having fallen into disuse. Silliman. 
PHOS’/PHATE, n. [See PxHosrHor and Pxosruo- 
RUS. 

A tt formed by a combination of phosphoric acid 
with a salifiable base. voisier. 
PHOWS’PHITE, zn. A salt formed by a combination of 

J phosphorous acid with a salifiable base. Lavoisier. 
PHos/PHO-LITE, n. [phosphor and Gr. Actos, a 
stone. 

An ee united with phosphoric acid. Kirwan. 

PHOS’/PHOR, (fos’for,) n. [Gr. Pwopopos; dors, light, 
from daw, to shine, and gzpw, to bring. See Pros- 
PHORUS. | 
The morning star or Lucifer; Venus, when it 
precedes the sun and shinesin the morning In this 
- sense, it is also written PHosPpHorus. Pope. 
PHOS'PHOR-ATE, v.t. To combine or impregnate 
with phosphorus. 
PHOS’/PHOR-A-TED, pp. or a. Combined or impreg- 
nated with phosphorus. i 
PHOS’PHOR-A-TING, ppr. Combining with phos- 


phorus. 
PHOS-PHOR-ESCE’, (fos-for-ess,’) v. i. [See Pros- 
PHORUS. 
To shine, as phosphorus, by exhibiting a faint 
light without sensible heat. 
Arenaceous limestone phosphoresces in the dark, when scraped 
with a knife, Kirwan, 
PHOS-PHOR-ES’CENCE, n. A faint light or lumi- 
nousness of a body, unaccompanied with sensible 
heat. It is exhibited by certain animals, as well as 
by vegetable and mineral substances. 
PHOS-PHOR-ES’/CENT, a. Shwning with a faint 
light ; luminous witbout sensible heat. 
PHOS-PHOR-ES/CING, ppr. Exhibiting light without 
sensible heat. Cleaveland. 
PHOS-PHOR'TE€, a. Pertaining to or obtained frem 
phosphorus. The phosphoric acid is furmed by a 
combination of phosphorus with oxygen to satura- 


. tion, 

PHOS’PHOR-ITE, n. A variety of apatite. Dana. 
PHOS-PHOR-IT'I€, a. Pertaining to phosphorite; or 
of the nature of phosphorite. Spallanzani. 
PHOS/PHOR-OUS, a. The phosphorous acid is furmed 
by a combination of phosphorus with oxygen, in the 
proportion of two equivalents of phosphorus to three 


of oxygen. 
PHOS’/PHOR-US,)n. [L., from the Greek. See 
PHOS’/PHOR, Puosruor.] 


1. The morning star. 

2. Phosphorus; in chemistry, a combustible sub- 
stance, hitherto undecomposed. It is of a yellowish 
color, and semi-transparent, resembling fine wax. It 
burns in common air with great rapidity, and in ox- 
ygen gas with the greatest vehemence. Even at the 
cominon temperature, it combines with oxygen, un- 
dergoing a slow combustion and emitting a Juninous 
vapor. It was originally obtained from urine; but it 
is now manufactured from bones, which consist in 

rt of phosphate of lime. Olinsted. 

PHOS’PHU-RET, n. A combination of phosphorus 
with a base ; as, phosphuret of iron or copper. 

Hooper. 

PHOS’PHU-RET-ED, «. Combined with phosphorus. 

PHO'TI-ZITE, n. A mineral, an oxyd of manganese, 

Phallips. 

PHO-TO-GEN'IE€, a. [Gr. ws, gdwros, light, and 
yévvaw, to generate. ] 

Producing light, or converting black into white. 
The word is applied to the drawing or taking of a 
picture by means of the action of the sun’s rays on 
a chemically-prepared ground. 

‘PHO-10G/EN-Y, 2. The art of taking pictures by the 
action of light on a chemically-prepared ground. It 
was invented by Mr. Fox Talbot. Buchanan, 

bn a ia nm A picture obtained by photog- 
raphy. y ‘ 

PHO-TO-GRAPII'I€, Pertaining to photog- 

PHO-TO-GRAPH'I€-AL, raphy. 

PHO-TOG/RA-PHIST,2. One who practices photog- 


raphy, 
PHO-TOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. pws, gwros, light, and 
reap 5 to describe.] i 
The art or practice of fixing images of the camera 
obscura on plates of copper, covered with a thin 
coating of silver. [See Hetiocraruy.] Daguerre. 
PHO-TO-LOG‘I€, S [See Pxoronocy.] Per- 
PHO-TO-LOG'I€-AL, § taining to photology, or the 
doctrine of light. 
PHO-TOL/O-GY, x. [Gr. dws, light, and doyes, dis- 
bes, | 
The doctrine or science of light, explaining its na- 
ture and phenomena. Mitchill. 
PHU-TOM’E-TER, a. [Gr. dws, light, and yezpor, 
measure. 
_ An instrument for measuring the relative intensi- 
ties of light. Rumford. Leslie. 
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PHO-TO-MET‘RI€-AL, } by a photometer. * 

PHO-TOM'E-TRY, 7. [Gr. dws and perpov.] 

i" a0 science which treats of the measurement of 
ight. b Sie 

PHO-TO-PHO’BI-A, 2. [Gr. dws and goGem.] 

A dread or intolerance of light ; a symptom of in- 
ternal ophthalmy. Brande, 

PHO-TOP'SY, x. [Gr. prs, light, and oyrs, sight.] 

An affection of the eye, in which the patient per- 
ceives luminous rays, ignited lines, coruscations, &c. 

PHRASE, n. [Gr. goaats, from gvatw, to speak.] - 

1. A short sentence or expression. A phrase may 
he complete, as when it conveys complete sense ; as, 
humanum est errare, to err is human; or it may be 
incomplete, as when it consists of several words with- 
out affirming any thing, or when the noun and the 
verb do the office of a noun only ;' as, that which is 
true, that is, truth, satisfies the mind. Encyc. 

2. A particular mode of epeech; a peculiar sen- 
tence, or short, idiomatic expression ; as, a Hebrew 
pirase ; an Italian phrase. 

3. Style; expression. 

‘Thou speak’st 
In better phrase. Shak, 

4. In music, any regular, symmetrical course of 
notes which begin and complete the intended ex- 
pression. - Busby. 

PHRASE, v. t. To call; to style; to express in words 
or in peculiar words. 

These suns, 
For #0 they phrase them, 

PHRASE/-BQOK, 2. 
phrases are explained. 

PHRAS'ED, pp. Styled; expressed in peculiar words, 

PHRASE’LESS, a. Not to be expressed or described. 

PHRA-SE-O-LOG’I€, a. Peculiar in expression ; 

PHRA-SE-O-LOG/I€-AL, consisting of a peculiar 
form of words. 

PHRA-SE-OL/O GY, n. 
Aeyw, to speak. 

1. Manner o expression ; peculiar words used in 
a sentence ; diction. 

2. A collection of phrases in a language. Encyc. 

PHRE-NET'I€, n, [Gr. doevertxas, See Purensy.] 

Subject to strong or violent sallies of imagination 
or excitement, which in some meastre pervert the 
judgment, and cause the person to act in a manner 
different from the more rational part of mankind ; 
wild and erratic ; partially mad. [It has been some- 
times written Purentic, but is now generally writ- 
ten Frantic. 

PHRE-NET‘I€, n. A person who is wild and erratic 
in his imagination. Woodward. 
PHRE-NET/‘I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of fren- 

zy or delirium. . 

PHREN'I€, a. [from Gr, goeves, the diaphragm.] 
Belonging to the diaphragm ; as, a phrenic vein. 
PHRE-NI'TIS, 2. [Gr. gpeveris,” from ¢pnv, the 
mind. The primary sense of the root of this word 
is, to move, advance, or rush forward; as in L. ani- 

mus, animosus, and the Teutonic mod, Eng. mood.] 

1. In medicine, an inflammation of the brain, or 
of the meninges of the brain, attended with acute 
fever and delirium. Forsyth, 

2. Delirium; phrensy. [It is generally written 
in English, Porensy or Frenzy.]} 

PHIRE-NO LOG’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to phrenology. 

PHRE-NO-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv, By the principles of 
phrenology. 

PHRE-NOL/O-GIST, n. One versed in phrenology. 

PHRE-NOL/O-GY, n, [Gr. dpnv, the mind, and )o- 
yos, discourse. ] 

The science of the human mind as connected‘with 
the supposed organs of thought and passion in the 
brain, maintained by Gall, who supposed each fac- 
ulty of propensity to have a particular organ, and 
this manifested in the form of the skull; craniology. 

PHRE-NO-MAG/NET-ISM, n. [Gr. gpyv, the mind, 
and magnetism. } 

The power of exciting the organs of the brain 
through magnetic influence. 

PHREN’S$Y, (fren’ze,) n. [Supra.] Madness; delir- 
ium, or that partial madness which manifests itself 
in wild and erratic sallies of the imagination. It is 
written, also, Frenzy. 

Demoniac Phreney ; moping Melancholy, Milton, 

PHRON'TIS-TER-Y, zn. ([Gr. gpovriarnpiov, from 
g@povew, to think; goenv, mind.] 

A school or seminary of learning. [JVot used. 

PHRYG'I-AN, a. | ape Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 

Pertaining to Phrygia; an epithet applied to a 
sprightly, animating kind of music. Arbuthnot. 

Phrygian stone; a stone described by the ancients, 
used in dyeing; a light, spongy stone, resembling a 
pumice, said to be drying and astringent. 

Pliny. Dioscorides. 

PHTHIS‘I€, (tiz'zik,) x. A mere conversion of the 

term phthisiz into English, and hence its synonym. 

This term is sometimes applied popularly, but erro- 

neously, to any difficulty of breathing, and more 

especially to chronic dyspra@a, from the mistaken 

Notion that these affections are much the same as 

[Lattle used. ] 


Shak, 
A book in which difficult 


[Gr ¢pacts, phrase, and 


phthisis, 


- 
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a. Pertaining to or made | PHTIIIS/I€-AL, (tiz'zi-kal,) a. (Gr. pOtotos. See 


Purtuisis.] 

IIaving or belonging to the phthisic ; breathing 
hard ; as, a phthisical consumption. Harvey. 
PHTHIS’ICK-Y, (tiz'zik-e,) a. Having or pertaining 

to the phthisic. 
PHTHYSIS, (thi/sis,) m, (Gr. ¢Ocors, from GFw, 
$0. w, to consuine.] 

A disease of some part of the pulmonary appara- 
tus, marked by cough, gratis fy progressive emacia- 
tion and exhaustion, hectioj and usually copious ex- 
pectoration. 

PHY-€O-MA’TER,n. [Gr. waros and unrnp.) 

The gelatine in which t#seporules of algaceous 

plants first vegetate. Brande. 
PHY-LAC’TER, x. See Puyticterr, 
PHY-LA€’/TER-ED, a. Wearing a phylactery ; dressed 


like the Pharisees. Green. 
PHY-LAC’/TER-IE€, a. Pertaining to phylac- 
PHY-LA€-TER/I€-AL, {  teries. ddizon. 


PHY-LA€’TER-Y, n, 
ow, to defend or guar 

1. In a general sense, any charin, epell, or amulet, 
worn as a preservative from danger or disease, 

2. Among the Jews, a slip of parchment on which 
was written some text of Scripture, particularly of 
the decalogue, worn by devout persons on the fore- 
head, breast, or neck, as a mark of their religion. 

Encyc. 

3. Among the primitive Christians, a case in which 
they inclosed the relics of the dead. Encyc. 
PHY’LAREH, n. (Gr. pvAn, tribe, and apxn, rule.] 

The chief or governor of a tribe or-clan. 

Robinson. 
PHY'/LAREH-Y, n. Government of a tribe or clan. 
PHYL'LITE, n. [Gr, gvddvv, a leaf, and Aihos, a 


Ug pudaxrnptoy, from pvAae~ 


stone. ] 
A petrified leaf, or a mineral having the figure of a 
leaf. Lunier. 


PHYL-LO’DI-UM, n. [Gr. ¢vddov.] 

In botany, a petiole without a lamina, but so much 
developed in sone way, as to perform the functions 
of a perfect Jeaf. Lindley. 

PHYL-LOPH’O-ROUS, a. [Gr. ¢vAov, a leaf, and 
depo, to bear.] 
af-bearing ; producing leaves. 
PHYL/LO-POD, rn. [Gr. dvAdvy and rovs. 

One of a tribe of crustaceans whose 

\flattened form, like that of a leaf. 
PHYS/A-LITE, n. [Gr. ¢vcaw, to swell or inflate, 
and ):o0s, a stone.] 3 

A mineral of a greenisti-white color, a subspecies 
of prismatic topaz; called also PrrorHysaxitE, as it 
mtumesces in heat. Jameson. Phillips. 

PHYS/E-TER. See Cacwa.ot. 
PHYS-I-AN’THRO-PY, n, [Gr. gvors, nature, and 
av@pwros, man.] 

The philosophy of human life, or the doctrine of 
the constitution and diseases of man, and the reme- ° 
dies. Med. Repos. 

PHYS‘IE, n. [Gr. duaxn, from pvots, nature; puw, 
to produce.] 

1. The art of healing diseases. This is now gen- 
erally called Mrpicing. neyc. 

2. Medicines ; remedies for diseases. We desire 
physic only for the sake of health. Hooker 

3. In popular language, a medicine that purges; * 
purge ; a cathartic. {in technical and elegant lan- 
giiage, this sense is not used.] 

PHYS'I€, v. t. To treat with physic; to evacuate the 
bowels with a cathartic ; to purge. Shak. , 
2. To cure. Shak, * 
PHYS/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to nature or natural prow 
ductions, or to material things, as opposed to things 
moral or imaginary. We speak of physical force or 
power, with reference to material things; armies 
and navies are the physical force of a nation; 
whereas wisdom, knowledge, skill, &c., constitute 
moral force. A physical point is a real point, in 
distinction from a mathematical or imaginary point. 
A physical body or substance is a material body or 
substance, in distinction from spirit, or metaphysical 
substance. 

2, Pertaining to the material part or structure of 
an organized being, particularly man; as, physical 
atrength. 

3. External; perceptible to the senses; as, the 
physical characters of a mineral ; opposed to chemical. 

Phillips. 

4, Relating to the art of healing; as, a physical 
treatise. " 

5. Having the property of evacuating the bowels ; 
as, pitysical herbs. 4 

6. Medicinal ; promoting the cure of diseases, 

7. Resembling physic; as, @ physical taste. 

Johnson. 

[In the three latter senses, nearly obsolete among 
professional men.] : wh eS 

Physical education; the education which is directed 
to the object of giving strength, health, and vigor to 
the bodily organs and powers, 

PHYS'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to nature ; by nat- 
ural power, or the operation of natural laws in the 
material system of things, as distinguished from 


eet have a 
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ees 


moral power or influence. We suppose perpetual 
motion to be physically impossible. 


i am not now treating physically of light or colors, Locke. 
2, According to the art or rules of medicine. [ Obs.] 
Me that lives physically, Cheyne. 


PHY-SI''CIAN, (fe-zish’an,) 2. A person skilled in 
the art of healing; one whose profession is to pre- 
scribe remedies for diseases, j 

2. In a spiritual sense, one that heals moral dis- 
eases; as, a physician of the soul. 

PHYS'I-C€O-LOG/I€, n. Logic illustrated by natural 
ph losophy. ; 

PHYS’I-CU-LOG'I€-AL, a, Pertaining to physico- 
logic. Bees used. Swift. 

PHYS/I-CO-THE-OL/0-GY, nx. [physic, or physical, 
and theology.] 

Theology or divinity illustrated or enforced by 
physica or natural philosophy. : 

PHYS/ICS, n. In its most extensive sense, the science 
of nature or of natural objects, comprehending the 
study or knowledge of whatever exists, 

2. In the usual and more limited sensc, the science 
of the material systom, including natural history and 
philosophy. This science is of vast extent, compre- 
hending whatever can be discovered of the nature 
and properties of bodies, their causes, effects, affec- 

. tions, operations, phenomena, and laws, 

PHYS-I-OG'NO-MER. See Puysiocwomist. 

PHYS-I-OG-NOM'I€, a. eae Puys1oanomy.] 

PHYS-I-OG-NOM'I€-AL, ertaining to physiog- 
nomy ; eg) the temper, dispo.ition, or other 
qualities of the mind, by signs in the countenanco ; 
or drawing a knowledge of the state of the mind 
from the features of the face. 

PHYS-I-OG-NOM'I€S, n. Among physicians, signs 
in the countenance, which indicato the state, tem- 
peramen:®, or constitution of the body and mind. 


Encye. 
PHYS$-I-OG’NO-MIST, x. 


must live miscrably. 


One that is skilled in 
physiognomy ; one that is able to judge of tho par- 
ticular temper or other qualities of the mind, by 
signs in the countenance. Dryden. 

PHYS-I-OG/NO-MY, n. [Gr. duotoyympovia; doors, 
nature, and yywyovekos, knowing; yivwoxw, to 
know. 

1. The art or science of discerning the character 
of the mind from the features of the face, or the 
art of discovering the predominant temper, or other 
characteristic qualities of the mind, by the form of 
the body, but eSpecially by the external signs of the 
countenance, or the combination of the features, 

Bacon, Lavater, 

2. The face or countenance, with respect to the 
temper of the mind; particular configuration, cast, 
or expression of countenance. en. 

[This word formerly comprehended the art of 
foretelling the future fortunes of persons by indica- 
tions of the countenance.) 

PHYS-I-O-GRAPH’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to physiog- 


raphy. 
PHYS-I-OG’/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. ¢vois, nature, and 
ypadw, to describe. 
A description of nature, or the science of natural 
objects. Journal of Science. 
PHYS-I-OL/0O-GER, n, A physiologist. 

The latter is generally used.] 
PHYS-I-O-LOG‘I€, { a. [See Puysrorooy.] 
PHYS-I-O-LOG’'IC-AL, Pertaining to physiology ; 

relating to the science of the properties and functions 
of living boings. 
PHYS-I-O-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. 
principles of physiology. Lawrences Lect. ~ 
PHYS-I-OL/O-GIST, n. One who is versed in the 
science of living beings, or in the properties and 
functions of animals and plants. 
2. One that treats of physiology. 
PHYS-I-OL/O-GY, n. [Gr. dvovodoy ta; pvors, na- 
ture, and Acyw, to disenarsod 
1. According to the Greek, this word signifies a 
discourse or treatise of nature; but the moderns use 
the word in a moro Jimited sense, for the science of 
the functions of all the different parts or organs of 
animals and plants, or, in other words, the offices 
which they perform in the economy of the individual. 
2. The science of the mind, of its various phe- 
» momena, affections, and powers. Brown, 
PHYS'NO-MY, for Puysitoanomy, is not used. 
PHYS'O-GRADE, 2. [Gr. pvors and L. gradior.] 
One of a tribe of zobphytes, which swim by means 
of air-bladders, 
PHYS'Y, for Fusze. [Wot used.] Locke, 
PHY-TIV'O-ROUS, a, [Gr. durvv, a plant, and L. 
woro, to eat.] 
Eeeding on plants or herbage ; as, phytivorous ani- 
mals, 
PHY-TOCH'I-MY, n. The chemistry of plants. 
PHY-TOG/E-NY, zn. The doctrine of the generation 
of plants. ; 
PHY-TO-GRAPH/I€-AL, a, Pertaining to the de- 
scription of plants, 
PHY-TOG'RA-PHY, n. [Gr. durov, a plant, and 
ypagn, description, ] e 


According to the 


Ye 


PIC 


1. The science of describing plants in a systematic | PIC-A-ROON’, 7. 


manner. 

2. A description of plants. 

PHY’TO-LITE, ». [Gr. gurov, a plant, and A:8os, a 
stone. 

F A vai petrified, or fossil vegetable. 

PHY-TO-LOG/IC-AL, a. Pertaining to phytology ; 
botanical. Lyell. 

PHY-TOL'O-GIST, n. [See pee a One 
versed in plants, or skilled in phytology ; ae 

velyn. 

PHY-TOL/O-GY,n, [Gr. ¢urov, a plant, and doyos, 
discourse. } 

A discourse or treatise on plants, or the doctrine 
of plants ; description of the kinds and properties of 
plants; botany. 

PHY-TON/O-MY,n. [Gr. durov and vopyrs.] 
The science of the origin and growth of plants. 
PHY-TOPH'A-GOUS, a. [Gr. guroy, a plant, and 
dayw, to eat.] 

Eating, or subsisting on. plants. 

PHY-TO0-Z6/ON, n. ; (Gr. gurev, a plant, and 
PHY-TO-ZO'/A, n. pl. gwov, an animal.) 
Terms applied to zotphytes; also to certain ma- 
rine animalcules living in the tissues of plants. 
Dana, 
PY, x. <A term applied to printers’ types, when con- 
fusedly mixed or unsorted, 

PI'A MA'TER, [L.] In anatomy, a thin membrane 
immediately investing the brain, Coxe. 
PI-A/BA, n. A small, fresh-water fish of Brazil, about 
the size of the minnow, much esteemed for food. 


Encyc. 
PI/A-€LE, (pi’a-kl,) n.  [L. pigeulum.] : 
An enormous crime. [Wofused.] Howell. 
PY-AC’U-LAR, ja. [L. pracularis, from pio, to expi- 
PI-A€’/Y-LOUS, ate. | 

1, Expiatory ; having power to atone. 

2. Requiring expiation. 

3. Criminal ; atrociously bad. 

(These words are little used. 

PI'A-NET, 7x. [L. pica or picus, 
1, The magpie. 
2. A bird, the lesser woodpecker. [Obs.] Bailey. 
PI-A-NIS' SI-MO. In music, very soft. 
PI-A'NIST, x A performer on the forve-piano, or one 
well skilled in it. Busby. 
PL-A'NO. In music, soft. 
PI-A‘NO-FOR'TE, n. [It. piano, from L. planus, 
plain, smooth, and It. furte, L. furtis, strong.] 

A keyed musical instrument, of German origin, 
and of the harpsichord kind; so called from its softer 
notes or expressions, Its tones are produced hy 
hammers instead of quills, and of all the keyed instru- 
ments it seems to deserve the preference on account 
of the superior tone, sweetness, and variety, of 


Brown, 
Glanville. 


which it is susceptible. P. Cyc. Hebert. 
PI-AS’/TER, 2. _ [It. piastra, a thin plate of metal, or a 
dollar. See Puate. 


An Italian coin of about 80 cents value, or 3s. 7d. 
sterling. But the value is different in different states 
or countries. It is called, also, a Piece or Eront. 
The Spanish piaster isthe same as the Spanish or 
American dollar. The Turkish piaster, formerly 
worth 25 cents, is now worth only about 8 cents. 

PI-A'TION, x. [L, piatio.] [Mec Culloch. 

The act of making atonement. 

PI-AZ/ZA, n._ [It. for plaz.. > Sp. plaza; Port praga, 
for ae Wey Fr. place; Eng. td.; D. plaats; G. platz ; 
Dan, plads ; Sw. plats.] 

1. In building, a portico or covered walk supported 
by arches or columns, P. Cyc. 

2. In Italian, it denotes a square open space sur- 
rounded by buildings. Guwilt, 

PIB/-CORN, x. [W., pipe-horn.] Among the Welsh, 
a wind instrument or pipe with a horn at each 


end, 
PI'BROEH, n. [Gael. piobaircachd, pipe-music ; ‘Celtic, 
pid, piob, a pipe.] 

A wild, irregular species of music, peculiar to the 
Highlands of Scotland. It is performed on a bag- 
pipe, and adapted to excito or assunge passion, and 
particularly to rouse a martial spirit among troops 
going to battle. Encyc. Jamieson. 

Pi/CA, xn. In ornithology, the pie or magpie. 

2. In medicine, vitiated appetite which makes the 
patient crave what is unfit for food, as chalk, ashes, 
coal, &c. 4 

3. A printing type, of two sizes, small pica and 
pica, the former of which is next in size. above long 
primer; probably named fromm litera picata, a great 
black letter at the beginning of some new order in 
the liturgy ; hence, 

4, Pica, pye, or pie; formerly, an ordinary, a table, 
or directory for devotional services; also, an alpha- 
betical catalogue of names and things in rolls and 
records, Encye. 

PI'CA MA-RY'NA, n. The sea-pye or oyster-catcher ; 
a grallatory aquatic fowl, the Iwmatopus ostralegus, 
This fowl! feeds on oysters, limpets, and marine in- 
sects. 

PI€/A-MAR, a. 

The bitter 
rent fluid. 


[L. piz and amarum.] 
principle of pitch, an oil-like, transpa- 
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PIC : 


{Fr picoreur, from picorer, to pune 
or ; Scot. pikary, rapine ; from the root of pick, peck, 
Pp. picar. 

A plunderer ; a pirate. This word is not applied 
to a highway robber, but to pirates and plunderers of 
wrecks, 

To all ware, Corsica and Majorca have been nests of hee a 

PIC-A-YONE’, n. A small coin of the value of 6} 


cents. 

PIC'€A-DIL, n. [Probably from the root of ame 

PIC'CA-DIL LY, ; peak.) A high collar, or a kind 

PICK’AR-DIL, of ruff. Wilson, 

PIC'CAGE, n. [Norm. pecker, to break opon ; from 
the root of pick, peck.] 

Money paid at fairs for breaking ground for booths. 

Ainsworth, 
PICK, v.t, [Sax. pycan: D. pikkén; G. picken; Dan. 
pikker; Sw. picka; W. pigaw, to pick or peck: Sp 
picar; Fr, pigeer 3 Gr. wesw or wesw; L.pecto The 
verb may be radical, (see Class Bg, No. 61, 62, 65, 
or derived from the use of the beak or any pointe 
instrument, It belongs to a numerous farmil 
words, ot least if connected with beak, pike, ac 

1. To pull off or pluck with the fingers something 
that grows or adheres to another thing; to separate 
by the hand, as fruit from trees , as, to pick apples or 
oranges ; to pick strawberries, 

2. To pull off or separate with the teeth, beak, or 
claws; as, to pick flesh from a bone ; hence, 

3. To clean by the teeth, fingers, or claws, or by a 
small instrument, by separating something that ad- 
heres ; as, to pick a bone, to pick the ears, 

4. To take up; to cause or seek industriously ; as, 
to pick a quarrel. 

5. To separate or pull asunder ; to pull into small 
parcels by the fingers; toseparace locks for loosening 
and cleaning; as, to pick wool. 

6. To pierce ; to strike with a pointed instrument; 
as, to pick an apple with a pin. Bacon. 

7. To strike with the bill or beak; to puncture. 
In this sense, we generally use peck. 

8. To steal by taking out with tbe fingers or hands; 
as, to pick the pocket. South. 

; 4 0 open by a pointed instrument ; as, to pick a 
ock. 

10. Toselect; tocull ; to separate particular things 
from others ; as, to pick the hest men from a com- 
pany. In this sense, the word is often followed by 
out. J 

1]. To pitch or cast. [ Obs.] 

To pick off; toseparate by the 
pointed instrument. 

To pick out; to select; to separate individuals from 
numbers, 

To pick up; to take up with tho fingers or beak; 
also, to take particular things here and there; to 
gather ; to glean. 

To pick a hole in one’s coat: to find fault. 

PICK, v.%. ‘To eat slowly or by morsels ; to nibble. 


Dryden. 
2. To do any thing nicely, or by atianolgS small 


= ryder. 
(Fr. pique ; D. pik.] 
1, A sharp-pointed tool for digging or removing im 
smaljl quantities, 

What the miners call chert and whern — Is ao hard that the picks 

will not touch it. Woodward. 

2. Choice; right of selection. 
your pick. 

3. Ainong printers, foul matter which collects on 
printing types from the balls, bad ink, or from the 
paper impressed, 

PICK’A-PACK, udv. In manner of a pack. [Vulgar.] 

: L’ Estrange. 

PICK’AX, n. [pick and az.] An ax with a sharp 
point at one end and a broad blade at the other. 


Milton. 
PICK’BACK, a. On the back. Hudrbras. 
PICK’ED, (pikt,) pp.or a. Plucked off by the tngers, 
teeth, or claws; cleaned by picking; opened by an 
instrument ; selected, 
PIR'ED.” a, Pointed ; sharp. 
Let the stake be made picked at the top. Mortimer. 


2. In old authors, sprucely or foppishly dressed.[ Obs.} 
PICK/ED-NESS, n. State of being pointed at the 
end ; sharpness. 


Shak. 
fingers or by a small 


You may have 


2, Foppery ; spruceness. Johnson» 
PICK-EER’, v.t. [Fr. picorer; from pick.] 
1. To pillage; to pirate. Hudibras. 


2. To skirmish, as soldiers on the outpost of an 
army, or jn pillaging parties. 
PICK‘ER, n. One that picks or culls, Mortimer. 
2. A pickax or instrument for picking or separating. 
§ Mortimer. 


3. Phe that excites a quarrel between himself and 
another, 

PICK’ER-EI., n. [from pike.) A name somewhat 
loosely appiled to several species of fresh-water fish 
belonging to the pike family. 

PICK’ ER-EL-WE D,n. A water pene so called be- 
Cause it was supposed to breed pickerels, Walton, 


: a erence ere PIE 

PICKER-Ycn. Pettytheft. WW. Scott, | PIC/TUR-AL,n A representation. [Jot inwsc.] | 6 A separate performance; « distinct portion of Petty theft. W. Scott. | PIC/TUR-AL,n Arepresentation. ([JVot in use.] 
FICIENT, x (Fr. piguet ; Ruse, boket.] Spenser. 

1, A stake sharpened or pointed, used in fortifi- a bath tat eri [L. pictura, from pinge, to 


eation and encampments. 
2. A narrow board pointed, used in making fence. 
3. A guard posted in front of an army to give no- 


paint 
a fae rede or drawing exhibiting the reserh- 


Agus of any thing; a likeness drawn in colors. 


tice of the “pao fhe . Marshall. Pictures and shapes are but secondary objects, Bacon. 
4. A game at cards. I1QUET. 
SA Paktshnecnt seiich consists 1 making the 2. The works of painters ;. painting. 


offender stand with one fvot on a pointed stake. Quintiilan, when he saw any well-expressed tmage of grief, 
PICK/ET, 0. t. To fortify with pointed stakes. 
2, To inclose or fence with narrow, pointed oe 

| 3. To fasten to a picket. Moor 
| 4, To torture by compelling to stand with one foot 
' ona pointed stake. 
PICK’/ET-ED, pp. Fortified or inclosed with pickets, 
PICK/ET-GUARD, x. In an army, a guard of horse 

and foot always in readiness in case of alarm. 
‘hats ieee per. luclusing or fortifying with pick- | 


# et 
PICKET-ING, n. A kind of torture by forcing a per- 
son to stand with one foot on a pointed stake. 
PICK/ING, ppr. Pulling off with the fingers or teeth ; | Hoa TUR-ED 
selectin 
PICKING, mn. The act of plucking; selection ; gath- | 
ering 5 gieaning. 
PICK’LE, (pik’l,) x. [D. poet! G, pokel.] 
1 Brine ; a solution of salt and water or of vine-; 
tr, sometimes impregnated with spices, In which, 
esh, fish, or other substance, is preserved ; as, pickle i 
for beef ; pickle for capers or for cucumbers ; pickle, 
for herring. 
2. A vegetable or fruit preserved in pickle. 
3. A state or condition of difficulty or disorder ; 
word used in ridicule or contempt, You are in a fine “| 


elther in picture or sculpture, would usually weep. Wotton, 
3. Any resemblance or representation, either to 
the eye or to the understanding. Thus we say,a 
child is the picture of his father, the poet has drawn 
an exquisite picture of gricf. 
PI€/TURE, v. t. To paint a resemblance. 


Love is like a painter who, in drawing the picture of a friend 
haying @ blenlsh In one eye, would picture only the other 
side of the face. South, 


2. To represent ; to form or present an ideal like- 


ness, 
Spenser, 
Painted in resemblance ; 


I do picture k in my mind. 


pp. oF 4a. 
+ drawn in colors; represented. 


PI€’TURE-FRAME, n. A frame, more or Jess orna- 
mented, which surrounds a picture, and sets it off to 


advantage. 
PIC/TURE-GAI/LER-Y, nx. A gallery or large ap- 


perteocnt in which pictures are hung up for exhibi- 
PI TURE-LIKE, a. After the manner of a picture. 
Shak. 

PIC-TUR-ESQUP,, (pikt-yur-esk’,) a, [Fv. pittorcsque ; 


It. pittoresco ; from the L. picture or pictor, In Eng- 
lish this woufd be picturizh. 
tion any circumstance or event as clearly as if deline- 


ind of beauty which is 


pickle, Expressing that peculiar 
How cam’nt thou In this pickle 7 Shak. agreeable tn a picture, natural or artificial ; striking 
the mind with great power or pleasure in represent- 
. A parcel of land inclosed with a hedge. { Local, ] | ing objects of vision, and fn painting to the imagina- 


PICKLE v. t. To preserve in brine or pickle: as, 
2. To season in pickle, [pickle satan ated in a picture. 


Gray 
3. To imbue highly with any thing bad; as, a) p¢-TUR-ESQUB’LY, cere oeAy aia Sane 


' pickled rogue. picturesque manner. Mont 
PICK’LED fr ora. Preserved in brine or pickle. PIC-TUR-ESQUE’NESS, xn. The state of Being bi a 
PICK’/LE-H R/RING,2. A merry Andrew; a zany;| _ turesque. 

a buffoon. Spectator, PIC/UL, xn. In China, a weight of 133} Ibs. "i is 


PICK’LING, ppr. Seasoning in pickle. 
PICK’LING, ». The preservation of vegetables or 
meats in vinegar or brine. Gardner, 
PICK'LOCK, n. pet and lock.] An instrument for | 
, opening locks without the key. 
4r uthnot, 
2. A person who picks locka, 
PICK’NICK. Sce Picnic. 


divided into 100 catties, or 1600 taels, he Chinese 
call it Taw. Malcom. 
PID’DLE, v, i. [This is o different spelling of Peppue, 
or from the same source, ‘} 

1. To deal in trifles; to spend time in trifling ob- 
jects ; to attend to trivial concerns or the small parts 
rather than to the main. Ainsworth. 

2. To pick at table; to eat or drink squeamishly 


L’ Estrange, 


PICK’POCK-ET, n, One who steals from the pocket} or without relish. Swift. 
of another, Arbuthnot. This word {fs now scarcely used, except ag a 

PICK/PURSE, n. Ono that steals from the purse of! child’s word, in the sense, to make water, Smart. 
another. Swift, es n. One who bueies himself about littlo 


PICK/THANK,x. An officious fellow who does what : 
he is not desired to do, for the sake of gaining favor ; 
a whispering parasite, South. | PIE, 
PICK’TOOTH, x. An instrument for picking or | 


pre the teeth. [But Toornpicx is mtore genor- 
ly used, | something in it or under it, as apple, minced meat, 

pre’NIe, n. Originally, an entertainment at which! &c. 

each person contributed somo dish or article for the | PYE, # [L. pica; W. piog.] 

general table. The term is now applicd to an enter- The magpie, a party-colored bird, or Pica. It is 

tainment carried with them by a party on an excur- soméfimes written Pye, 

sion of pleasure into the country, and also to the 2. The old Raman Catholic servico-book, supposed 
rico, itself. to be a called from the different color of the text and 

‘CO, x [Sp. See Peax.] A peak; the pointed! rubric, ir from litera picata, a large black letter, used 

head of a mountain, at the 


tone that eats equeamishly o¢ without appetite, 
(pi,) 2: [It. pighe, perhaps from the paste; Gr. 
s, thick ; or from mixing.] 


article of food consisting of paste baked with 


T 


ginning of each order. 


PY'ERA, xn, (Gr. lepa rexpa, sacred bitter. 3. Printers’ types mixed or ustsorted. 
The lar name of the officinal “‘ Powder of Aloes Cock and pie; an adjuration by the pie or service- 
with Canelle,”? which is Se are of aloes one} book, and by the sacred name of tho Deity corruptod. 


panty, ee ree ounces, It is employed as a Shak. 


PIE/BALD, a, [Sp. pio, of various colors.] 
PIe'RO-LITE, nm. (Qu. Gr. rixpos, bitter, and AcOos, Of various colors; diversified in color; as, a pie- 


stone. bald hore. Pope. 
A fibrous variety of serpentine. Dana, | PIE/-PLANT, x. The garden rhubarb, acd ae a 
PI€/RO-MEL, n. [Gr. rixpos, bitter.] PYE/-RHO'/BARB, substitute for apples in making 
The characteristic principle of bile, Ure: pies. 


PIC-ROS’MINE, x. 
smell.] 
An order of minerals, which, when moistened, 
have an argillaceous smell, Shepard. 
-_ ek sige magnesian mineral characterized 
er, 


PICRO. —— 2% [Gr. rexpos, bitter, and Tae tozi- 
_ cum, 

A white crystalline substance obtained from the 
fruit of Anamirta te ee enesly called coc- 
culas Indicus,) an thape Cocculus suberosus, 
and one of their active Setuchiles. It is composed of 
carbon, pererogen, and oxygen, and appears to be a 
feeble ark and, as such, it is called Picrotoxic 

os n [L. pictus, pingo.] [Acip. 
ee 

7 Re o! thians or Germ 

settled in Scotland. : pot tag 


[Gr. mixpos, bitter, and ocyn,| PIRCE, (peese,) n. [I'r. pidces; It, pezzo; Sp. picza; 
Port, pega; Ir. pinsa; Arm. pez, If the clements of 
this word aro Bz, it may bo from the Heb, Ch. Syr. 
and Ar, y$5, to cut off or clip.] 

1. A fragment or part of any thing separated from 
the whole, in any manner, by cutting, splitting, 
breaking, or tearing; as, to cut in pieces, break in 
pieces, tear in pieces, pull in pieces, &c.; a piece of a 
rock ; a piece of paper. 

A part of any thing, though not separated, or 
separated only in idea; not tho whole; a portion; 
a piece of excellent knowledge. Tillotson. 
rg A distinct part or quantity ; a part considered 
by itself, or separated from the rest only by a boun- 
dary or divisional line; as, a piece of Jand in the 
meadow or on the mountain. 
4. A separate part; a thing or portion dietinet 
from others of a like kind ; as, x piece of timber; a 


PI€-TO’RI-AL, a. painter.] — piece of cloth ; piece of paper-hanginge. 
peaning fo : is pets, ilstrated ts pictures ; ae A composition, omy, or wml) of ne great 
forin' Bs. imagination. h; poetry prose ; piecs 
FIe-T -AL-LY, aon With pictures. sania aera 2 ty ss 
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PIE 


Lahr A separate performance; 8 distinct portion of 
as, a pieco of work. 

o ciel picture or painting. 

If unnatural, the finest colors are 
beautitul monster nt the best, een tenn byl aa a i? 

8. A coin; as, a piece of eight. 

9. A gun-er single part of ordnance. We apply 
the word toa cannon, a mortar, ora musket. Large 
guns are called battering pieces; smaller guns are 
called field pieces, 

10. In heraldry, an ordinary or charge The fess, 
the bend, the pale, the bar, the cross, the saltier, the 
chevron, are called honorable pieces. 

11. In ridicule or contempt. A piece of a lawyer 
is a smatterer. 4| 

12. A castle; a building. [Mot in use. Spenser. 

Apiece ; to each ; as, he paid the men a dollar apiece. 

Of a piece; like ; of tho same sort, aa if taken from 
the same whole, ‘They seomed all of a piece. Some- 
times followed by with. 


ed isa must be of a piece wif the spectators, to be oe 
Le] 


Piece v wight; a plaster, which see, 
PIECE, v. To enlarge or mend by the addition of a 
piece ; to on as, to piece a garment ; to piece the 
time. Shak. 


To piece out; to extend or enlarge by addition of a 
jece or pieces. Temple. | 
PIECE, v. i. To unite by a coalescence of parts; ty 
be compacted, as parts into a whole. Bacon. : 


PIEC/ED, (peest,) pp. ore. Mended or enlarged by 
piece or pieces. 
PIECE’LESS, a. Not made of pieces; consisting of 


an entire thing. Donne. 
PIECE/MEAL, adv. [piece and Sax. mel, time. Qu.} 
1. In pieces; in fragments. 
On which kt piecemeal broke. Chapman. 


2. By pieces; by littlo and little in succession. 
Piecemgal they win this acre first, then that, Pope. 
PIECE/MEAL, a. Single; separate; made of parts 


or pieces. South, 
PIECE/MEAL-ED, a. Divided into small pieces. 
Cotgrave. 
PIEC’ER, nx. One that pieces ; a patcher. 


PIECE’ WORK, n. Work done by the piece or job. 

PIEC‘ING, ppr. Enlarging ; patching. 

PIED, (pide,) a. [Allied probably to pie, in piebald, and 
a contracted word, perhaps from the root of 
pictus.] 

Variegated with spots of different colors ; " spotted 

We now apply the word chiefly or wholly to anim: 

which arg marked with large spots of different 

colors. If the spots are small, we use SrrcKiema 

This distinction was not formerly observed, and im 

some cases, pied Is elegantly used to express ‘a divers 

sity of colors in small spots. 
Meadows trim with daisies pled, | Milton, | 


PIED/NESS, x. Diversity of colors in spots, Shai! 

PIE DROIT, (pee drw3,) ». [Fr.] In architecture, 4 
pier or square pillar, without base or capital, 
hid within a wall. Brande 

PIEL’ED, (peeld) a. [Seo Prex.] Bald; bare. © 

PIE/POU- “DRE, n.  [I'r. pied, foot, and poudreuz, 

PIE/POW- DER, dusty, from poudre, dust ; or pied 
puldreaur, & peddlor. i] 

An ancient court of record in England, incident 
to every fair and market, of which the steward of 
him who owns or has the toll is the judge. It had 
jurisdiction of all causes arising in the fair or market, 

Blackstone. 

PIER, x. [Sax. per, pere; D. deer, steeno beer. If this 
word is from the French pterre, it is a contraction of 
L, petra. But more probably it is not from the 
French.] 

1. A mass of solid stone-work for supporting an 
arch or the timbers of a bridge or other building. 

2, A mass of stone-work, or a mole, projecting In. 
to the sea, for breaking the foree of the waves and 
making a safe harbor. 

3. A projecting wharf or landing-place. 

4, A part of the wall of a house between windo 
or doors of a building. 

PIER‘/AGE, x. Toll for using a marine pier. Smart. 

PIER/-GLASS, n. <A mirror or Blase hanging between 
windows. 

PIER/-TA-BLE, ». A table standing between wine 
dows, 

PIERCE, (peers,) v.t. [Fr. pereer; Gr. retpw. The 
primary sense is probably, to thrust or drive, and the 
word may be connected in origin with the Ww. ber, or 
pér, a spit, a spear, Ir. bior.] 

1. To thrust into with a pointed instrument ; as, 
side wit the body with a sword or spear ; to pieree the 

© with a thorn. 

2, To penetrate ; to enter ; to force a way into; as, 
a column of troops pierced the main body of the en- 
emy ; a shot pierced the ship. 

3. To penetrate the heart deeply ; to rite a the pas- 
siens ; to excite or affect the pass ions, Tim. vi. 

4. To dive or penetrate into, as a ot or purpose, 

PIERCE, v.i. To enter, as a pointed instrument. 

% To penetrate ; to force a way into or sasha 
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PIG 


eee shot pierced through the side of the 


Ea a a ea 
any thing. - 
ship. 
Her on will pierce into a marble heart. Shak, 


3. To enter; to dive or penetrate, as into a secret. 


She would not pierce further into his meaning than himself should 
declare. Sidney. 
4, To affect deeply. 

PIERCE/A-BLE, a. That may be pierced. Spenser. 

PIERC’ED, (peerst,) pp. or a. Perforated ; penetrated ; 
entered by force ; transfixed. 

PIERC’ER, n. An instrument that pierces, penetrates, 
or bores. 

2, One that pierces or perforates. 

PIERCING, ppr. Penetrating; perforating ; entering, 
asa pointed instrument; making a way by force in- 
to another body. 

2. Affecting Taeenigg 3 as, eloquence piercing the 
heart. 
3. a. Affecting; cutting; keen, 

PIPRC/ING, n. The act of penctrating with force. 

PIERCING LY, adv. With penetrating force or ef- 
fect ; sharply. 

PIERC/ING-NESS, n. The power of piercing or pen- 
fetrating ; fH sharpness ; ; keenness. Derham. 
PI-E/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the muses. 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 


PET or PLOT, n A magpie. 

PI'E-TISM, n. {See he fervent religion of 

the German Pietists. 
PI/L-TIST,n. An appellation given to Spener, Franke, 
and other German reformers, who endeavored to re- 
vive piety in the Lutheran churches, near the close 
of the seventeenth century. They published many 
books on experimental and practical religion, estab- 
lished the Orphan House at Halle, educated many 
pious ministers for Germany, and raised up mission- 
uries for the East Indies, and for the United States. 
But many disliked and opposed them, and the name 
of Pictist became, in Germany, nearly equivalent tb 
that of Methodist in England. Murdock. 

PI.E-TIST/I€, a. Pertaining to the Pietists. 

PI'E-TY, 2, file pietas, from pius, or its root, probably 
a contracted word; Fr. pieté; It} pietd, piety, and 
pity; Sp. piedad, piety, pity, charity.] 

1, Piety in principle, is a compound of veneration 
or reverence of the Supreme Being and love of his 
character, or veneration accompanied with love ; and 
piety in practice, is the exercise of these affections in 
obedience to his will and devotion to his service, 


Pope. 


from pie. 
IETY,] 


Piety ia the only proper and adequate relief of decaying man, 
Rambler, 
9. Reverence of parents or fricnds, accompanied 
with affection and devotion to their honor and hap- 
pin ess. 
Pr. E-ZOM'E-TER, n. 
poy, measure. ] 

An instrument for ascertaining the compressibility 
of water, and the degree of such compressibility un- 
der any given weight. Perkins. 

PIG, n. [D. big. In Sax. piga, Dan. pige, is a little 
girl; Sw. piga, a maid servant, The word signifies 
a little one, or issue.] 
1. The young of swine, male or female. 
2. An oblong mass of unforged iron, Jead, or other 


[Gr. mew, to press, and per. 


metal. A pig of lead is the eighth of a fother, or 250 
pounds, Encye. 
P1G, v. t. or. To bring forth pigs. 
2 To lie together like pigs. Burke. 


PIG/-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. 
in the head. 

PiG/-I-RON, (-i-urn,) n 
tracted froin the ore. 

PIG/-LEAD, (-led,) n. 
tracted from the ore. 

PIG/EON, (pij'un,) x. [Fr. id.; It. piccione. This 
word seems to belong to the family of pick, peck, 
pie, pica.) 

A gallinaceous bird, of the genus Columha, of sev- 
eral species, as the stock- dove, the ring-dove, ‘the tur- 
tle-dove, and the migratory or wild pigeon of Amer- 
ica, The domestic pigeon breeds in a box, often at- 
tached to a building, called a dove-cote or pigeon- 
house. The wild pigeon builds a-nest on a tree in 
the forest. 


Having small eyes sunk deep 
Iron in pigs. or as first ex- 


Lead in pigs, or as first ex- 


PIE 


PIG/GIN, 2. peeees a milking pail.] A small wood- 
en vessel with an erect handle, used as a dipper. 
PIG/-HEAD-ED, (-hed-ed,) a. “Having a large head ; 
B. 


stupid. Jonson. 
PIGHT, fone.) pp. [Scot. pight, or picht ; from pitch, 
. pictaw. 
Pitched ; fixed ; determined. [0bs.] Shak. 
PIGHT, (pite,) v.t. [W. pigaw.] 
To pierce. S. Wiclif. 
PIGH’/TEL, n, A little inclosure, [LZocal.] 
PIG- ME/AN, a, [from pigmy.] Very small; like a 
Pigmy 5 5 as, an image of pigmean size. [See Pyome- 
N.] Parkhurst. 
PIG’) pp n. [L. pigmentum, from the root of pingo, 
to paint 
Paint ; a preparation used by painters, &c., to im- 


part colors to bodies. Encye. 
PIG-MENT’AL, a, Pertaining to pigments. 
Pritchard. _ 
PIG/MY, n. -[It Sp. and Port. pigmeo; L. pygmeus ; 
Gr. Tvy patos, from mvypn, the fist.] 

A dwarf; a person of very small stature ; a name 
applied toa fabled nation said to have been devoured 
by cranes. 

PIG/MY, a. 
considerable. 
PIG-NO-RA‘TION, n. [L. pignero, to pledge.] 
The act of pledg ging or pawning. 


Very small in size; mean; feeble; in- 


PIG'NO-RA-TIVE, a. Pledging; pawning. [Little 
used, ict. 
PIG/-NUT, nx. [pig and nut.] The ground-nut; the 


root of a plant of the genus Bunium; also, a tree 
and its fruit of the genus Carya, a species of hick- 
ory. 
PIGS/NEY, n. [Sax. piga, a little girl.] 
A word of endearment to a girl. [Little used.] 


Hudibras. 
PIG’-STY,n. A sty or pen for pigs. 
PIG’TAIL, n. [pig and tail.} Phe’ tail of a pig. 

2. A cue ; the hair of the head tied in the form of 
a pig’s tail. 

3. A small roll of tobacco, 

PIG-WID/GEON, (-wid‘jun,) 2. [pig and widgeon.] 
A fairy ; a cant word for any thing very small. 

PIKE, 2. [This word belongs to a numerous family of 
words expressing something pointed, or a sharp point, 
or, as verbs, to dart, to thrust, to prick ; Sax. piic, a 
small needle ; W. pig, a point, a pike ; pigaw, to 
prick ; piciaw, to dart; It. pica, a pike; piccare, to 
prick or sting; Sp. pica, picar; Fr. pique, pi ae 
Arm. picq, picqat; D. piek; G. pieke; Sw. and 
pik; Eng. peak, beak, &e. Class Be] 

1. A military weapon consisting of a long wooden 
shaft or staff, with a flat steel head pointed, called 
the spear. This weapon was formerly used by in- 
fantry, but its use is now limited to Officers, and it is 
called a Sponton, or Srontoon. Its use among sol- 
diers is superseded by the bayonet, 

2. A fork used in husbandry ; but we now use 
Fork, or PirtcHrork. Tusser. 

3. Among turners, the iron sprigs used to fasten 
any thing to be turned. Moxon. 

4, In ichthyology, a fish of the genus Esox, so 
named from its long shape, or from the form of 
its snout. - It is a fresh-water fish, living in deep 
water, and very voracious, but very palatable food. 


The pike, the tyrant of the flood, 


PIK’ED, (pikt, )a. 
PIKE/LE Ty jn 


Pope. 


Ending in a point; acuminated. 
A light cake or muffin. [ Camden. 


PIKE’LIN, Seward’s Letters. 
PIKE’ MAN, n. Asoldier armed with a pike. 
Knolles. 
PIKE/STAFF, 2. The staff or shaft of a pike. 
Tatler. 


PIK/RO-LITE, n. [Qu. Gr. mixpos, bitter, and A:Oos, 
a stone. 


A variety of serpentine. [See Picrotrre.] 
Cleaveland, 
PI-LAS/TER, n. [It. pilastro; Fr. pilastre; Sp. pilas- 
tra, from pila, a pile, whence pillar. ‘} 

A square column, sometimes insulated ; but usual- 
ly set within a wall, and projecting only a fourth or 
fifth of its diameter. Their bases, capitals, and en- 
tablatures, have the same parts as those of columns. 

Guilt. 


[To pigeon, is a cant word for to fleece, or strip of | PI-LAS'/TER-ED, a. Furnished with pilasters. 


money by the arts of gambling, Smart.] 
nS N-FOOT, n. "7 plant. Ainsworth. 
1G/EON-HEART’ED, a. Timid ; easily frightened. 


Beaum. 

PIG/EON-IIOLE, 2 A hole for pigeons to enter their 
dwelling. Hence, 

2. A little opening or division in a case for papers. 
PIG/EON-HOLES, n. pl. An old English gaine in 
which balls were rolled through little cavities or 

- arches, Stecvens, 
aac ck ED, a. Mild in temper; — agen: 


PIG'EON-PRA, Ne 
pulse, used for food in the East and West Indies. It 


is the Cytisus ean of Linngns, P. Cyc, Loudon, 
PIG/GER-Y, n. An inclosure containing 4 collection 
of small sties for swine. Ru. Rev, 


{ 


A plant ‘and its seed, a kind of | PILCH’ER, n. 


| PILCH, x. [It ‘pelliccia ; i Fr, pelisse; Sax. pylea, py- 
lece ; iL. pellis, a skin.] 

A furred gown or case ; something lined with fur. 
[Mot used. Chaucer. Shak. 

PIL’/CHARD, x. [Ir. pases) 

A fish resembling the herring, but thicker and 
rounder; the nose is shorter, and turns up; the un- 
der jaw is shorter; the back more elevated, and the 
belly less sharp. These fishes are caught on the 
Cornish coast, in England, about the middle of July, 
in immense numbers, and furnish a considerable ar- 
ticle of commerce. P. Cyc. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

Any thing lined with fur, as a gown, 

2. A fish. (See Pitcuarp.] Milton. 

PILE,n. (Sp. and It. pila; Port. pilha; Fr. pile; from 
L. pila ; Gr, widos. The bolei, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, were heaps of stones.] 
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PIL 


1, A heap; a mass or collection of things in a 
roundish or elevated furm; as, a pie of stones; a 
pile of bricks ; a pile of wood or timber ; a pile of 
ruins. 

2. A collection of combustibles for burning a dead 
body ; as, 1 funeral pile. 

A large building or mass of buildings; an 
edifice. 

The pile o’erlooked the town and drew the sight, Dryden. 


4. A heap of balls or shot laid in horizontal courses, 
rising into a pyramidical form. 

PILE, x. [D. paal; G. pfahl; Sw. and Dan. pol, a 
pole ; L. palus; D. pyl, an arrow or dart; Sw. and 
Dan. pil, id.; W. pill,a stem. These have the same 
eioments and the like radical meaning, that of a 
ais or extended thing.] 

1. A large stake or piece of timber, pointed and 
driven into the earth, as at the bottom of a river, or 
in a harbor where the ground is soft, for the support 
ofa building or other superstructure, The stadthouse 
in Amsterdam is supported by piles. 

2. One side of a coin; originally, a punch, or 
puncheon used in stamping figures on coins, and 
containing the figures to be impressed. Hence the 
arms-side of a coin is called the pile, and the head 
the cross, which was formerly in the place of the 
head. Hence, cross and pile. Encye. 

3. In heraldry, [one of the lesser ordinaries, re- 
sembling a pile used in laying the foundations of 
buildings in watery places, whence it has its name. — 
E. H. Barker.) 

PILE, xn. [D. pyl; Dan. and Sw. pil; L. pilum.] 

The head of an arrow. 

PILE, n. [L. pilus; G. boll; Hindoo, bal; Gipsey, 
ballow.] 

Properly, a hair; hence, the fiber of wool, cotton, 
and the like; hence, the’ nap, the fine hairy sub- 
stance of the surface of cloth. 

PILE, v. t. To lay or throw into a heap; to collect 
many things into a mass ; as, to pile wood or stones. 

To bring into an aggregate ; to accumulate ; 

as, to pile quotations or comments. 

Atterbury. 
3. To fill with something heaped. 
To fill above the brim or top. 

To break off the awns of oe barley. 

(Local) 

6. To drive piles. 
Sheet pile; to drive a piling of planks edge to 
edge. Whence the noun sheet-piling. 


. 


Felton. 
Abbot. 


PIL’E-ATE, 
PIL/E-A- TED, | a, [L. pileus, a cap.] 

Having the form of a cap or cover for the head. 
PIL’ED, i Heaped. Woodward. 
PILE/-DRIV-ER,) ™. An gngijne for driving dowm 
PILE’— EN-GINE, piles. Brande, 


PILE/MENT, xn. An accumulation. [JVot va 


PIL/ER, x. [from pile, a heap.] One who piles or 
forms 2 heap. 

PILES, x. pl. The hemorrhoids, a disease consisting in 
tumors furmed by the dilatation of the blood-vessels 
about the verge of the anus. They are called bleed- 
ing-piles, when there is a discharge of blood, and 
blind piles when there is none. Forsyth, 

PILE’/WORM, x. A worm found in piles in Holland. 

PILE/WORT, (-wurt,) n. A plant, Ranunculus ficaria 
of Linneus, ” Whose tuberous roots have pee used in 
poultices as. a specific for the piles. orsyth, 

PIL/FER, v. i. [W. yspeiliata, to pilfer; yspeiliaw, to 
spuil, to ravage ; Sp. pellizcar, to pinch, to pilfer, to 
take little food. It seems to be allied to peel, pillage. j 

To steal in small quantities; to pructice petty 
theft ; as, a boy accustomed to pilfer. 
A pilfering hand, Dryden, 

PIL/FER, v. ¢. To steal or gain by petty theft; to 

filch. 


He would not pilfer the victory, and the defeat was e1 


PIL/FER-ED, pp. or a, Stolen in small parcels. 
PIL’/FER-ER, n. One that pilfers or practices petly 
theft. Yeung. 
PIL’/FER-ING, ppr. or a. Stealing; practicing as 

thefts. 
PIL/FER-ING, n. Petty theft. 

Pilfering was 00 urtversal in all the South Sea Islands, that it 
was hardly recognized in the moral code of the mee as an 
otfense, much less a crinie, J. Sparke. 

PIL/FER-ING- LY, adv. With petty theft; filchingly. 

PIL-GAR/LIC, n, |pilled, peeled, and arlic. | 

PILL-ED-GAR'LI€, One who has lost his hair by 
disease ; a poor forsaken wretch. Stevens. 

PIL/GRIM, n. [G. pilger; Fr. pelerin; It. pellegrino ; 
Sp. and Port. peregrino; LL. percgrinus. Qu. L. 
peragro,to wander. In W. pererin is a pilgrim, and 
pellynig is wandering, far-roaming, from _pellau, to 
yemove far, coinciding with the L. palor. The Corn. 
pirgrin and Arm. pirchirin seem to be the L. pore 
grinus. The D. pa/srok, a pilgrim’s coat, and palster~ 
stok, a pilgrim’s staff, indicate that the first syllable 
is from the roat of L. palor, to wander. The uncer- 
tainty of the true original orthography renders the 
derivation uncertain.] 
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PIL 


1, A wanderer; a traveler ; particularly, one that 
travels to a distance from his own country to visit a 
holy place, or to pay his devotion to the remains of 
dead saints. [See Pircrrmacsz.] 

2. In Scripture, one that has only a temporary resi- 
dence on earth. Heb. xi. 

PIL/GRIM, v.% To wander or ramble. [Wot ueed.] 
Crew. 


‘PIL/GRIM-AGE, n. A tong journey, particularly a 
ourney to some place deemed sacred and venerable, 
in order to pay devotion to the relics of some de- 
ceased saint. Thus, in the middle ages, kings, 
princes, bishops, and others, made pilgrimages, to 
Jerusalem, in pious devotion to the Savjor. Pilgrims 
now resort to Loretto, in Italy, to visit the chamber 
of the blessed Virgin, and the Mohammedans make 
igrimages to Mecca, where their prophet was 
juried. 
ee Scripture, the journey of numan life. Gen. 
Vv 
3. Time irksomely spent. Shak. 
PIL/GRIM-IZE, v. i. To wander about as a pilgrim. 
Not cats B. Jonson. 
-LIF/ER-OUS, a. Bearing hairs. Udo. 
PI-LIG/ER-OUS, a, [L. pilus and gero. 
Bearing hair; covered with hair. 

PIL/ING, pyr. Heaping. 

PILL, n. [L. pila, a ball; pilula, a little ball ; W. pel, 
a ball; Ir. pillim, to roll. It is probable that this 
word and bali are of the same family.] 

1. In pharmacy, 2 medicine in tho form of a little 
ball or small round mass, to be swallowed whole. 
Bacon. 
2. Any thing nauseous. Young. 
PILL, v. t. [Fr. piller; It. pigliare ; Sp. pillar.| 
Yo rob; to plunder; to pillage, that is, to pect, to 
strip. [See Perr, the same word in the proper Eng- 
lish orthography.] . 
PILL, v.% To be peeled ; to come off in flakes. 


Shak, Dryden. 
2. Torob. [See Prex.] . 
PIL/LAGE, z.- [Fr., from piller, to strip or peel.] 

1, Plunder; spoil; that which is taken from 
another by open force, particularly and chiefly from 
enemies in war. 

2. The act of plundering. 

PIL/LAGE, v. t. To strip of money or goods by open 
violence ; as, troops pillage the camp or towns of an 
enemy ; to plunder; to spoil. It differs from steal- 
ing, as it implies open violence, and from robbery, 
which may be committed by one individual on 
another; whereas pillaging is usually the act of 
bands ornumbers. To pillage and to rob are,gaow- 
ever, sometimes used synonymously, 

PIL’/LA-GED, pp. Plundered by open force. 

PIL/LA-GER,2, One that plunders by open violence ; 

Sa plunderer. ; 

PIL’LA-GING, ppr. Piundering; stripping. 

PIL/LAR, n. r. pilier; Sp. and Port, pilar; It. pila 
or piliere; L. pila,a pile, a pillar, 2 mortar and pestle. 
The L. pila denotes a heap, or things thrown, put, 
or driven ei W. piler ; Ir. pileir; Sw. pelare ; 
Dan. pille; D. pylaar: G. pfeiler.] 

Literally, a pile or heap. Hence, 

- 1. A kind of irregular column, round and insulate, 
but deviating from the proportions of a just column. 
Pillars are either too massive or too slender for regu- 
Jar architecture ; they are not restricted to any rules, 
and their parts and proportions are arbitrary. A 
square pillar is a massive work, called also a Pier or 
Pieproir, serving to support arches, &c. 
Guilt, Gloom of Archit, 

2, A supporter ; that which sustains or upholds; 

that on which some superstructure rests, Goal. li. 
Shak. 

3. A monument ralsed to commemorate any per- 
son or remarkable transaction; it may be a single 
stone. ; 

And Jacob sot a pillar on hor grave. —Gen, xxxv, 2 Sam. 

xviii, : 

4, Something resembling a pillar; as, e pillar of 
salt, Gen. xix. 

So a pillar of cloud, a pillar of fire, Exod. xili. 

5. Foundation; support. Job 1x. 

6. In ships, a stanchion of wood or Iron fixed por- 
pendicularly under the middle of the beams for sup- 
porting the decks, Cye. 

7. In the mansge, the center of the volta, ring, or 
manege ground, around which a borse turns. There 
are also pillars on the circumference or side, placed 
at certain distances by two and two. 

PIL’LAR-ED, a, Supported by pillars, Milton. 

2 oH the form of a pillar. Thomson. 

PIL/LAR-IST, x. [from pillar.} A'stylitd ; one of an 
ancient eect of C jana who stood continually on 
a pillar, by way of mortification, or for a trial of their 


wai [Sco Sryurs. Coleman. 
EN LAU! n, Boiled Hee and mutton fat, a Turkish 
leh. Saad 
PILL’ED, (pild,) pp. Robbed ; peeled. 
FILLER’ Onet pes 


ne that pills or plunders, sd used.] 


haucer. 
PIL/LER-Y,2. Plunder; pillage ; rapine. [ot in use.] | 
Huloet. 


ye a a 


PiM 


PIL’/LION, (pil’yun,) 2. Ma illin ; from pile, L. pilus, 
+ hair, or from stuffing. © Pitiow.] 

1. A cushion for a woman to ride on behind a per- 
gon on horseback. Swift. 

2. A pad; a pannel; a low saddle. Spenser. 

3. The pad of a saddle that rests on the horse’s 

PIL/LO-RI-ED, a. Put in a pillory. [back. 

PIL’/LO-RY, x. [Ir. pilori, pioloir; Fr. pilori; Arm. 
bouithour ; from the root of L. palus, a stake, a pile, 
G. pfahl. An den pfahl stellen, to put in the eta 

A frame of wood erected on posts, with movable 
boards and holes, through which are put the head 
and hands of a criminal for punishment. 

PIL/LO-RY, vt. To punish with the pillory. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
PIL/LOW, x. [Sax. pile, or pyle ; Ir. pilliur ; L. pulvi- 
nar ; from L, pilus, hair, or from stuffing. ] 

1. A long cushion to support the head of a person 
when reposing ona bed; a sack or case filled with 
feathers, down, or other soft material. 

2. In a ship, the block on which the inner end of 
a bowsprit is supported. Mar. Dict, 

The pillow of a plow, is a cross piece of wood 
which serves to raise or lower the beain, Cye. 

PIL/LOW, v. t. To rest or Jay on for support. Milton. 

PIL/LOW-BIER, |x. The movable case or sack 

PIL/LOW-€ASE, which is drawn over a pillow. 
Pillow-bier is the pillow-bearer. 

PIL’LOW-ED, pp. or a. Supported by a pillow. 

PIL’LOW-ING, ppr. Resting or laying on a pillow. 

PIL/LOW-Y, a. Like a pillow. Southey. 


/ 
ode 2+ a. [L. pilosus, from pilus, hair.] 
’ 


Hairy. A pilose leaf, in botany, is one covered 
with long, distinct hairs, A pilose receptacle has 
hairs between the florets, Martyn. 

PI-LOS’I-TY, x. [Supra.] Hairiness. Bacon. 


PYV'LOT, n. [Fr. pilote; It. Sp, and Port. piloto. The 
French word piloter signifies to drive in piles, as 
well as to pilot, and pilotage is a piling, pile-work, a 
foundation of piles. Arm. pilocha, to drive piles. 
The D. loots, G. lothse, and Dan. lods, are from lead; 
as ilot, then, is the lead-man, he that throws the 
lead. 

1, One who steers 8 ship in a dangerous naviga- 
tion, or rather one whose office or occupation is to 
steer ships, particularly along a coast, or into and 
out of a harbor, bay, or river, where navigation is 
dangerous. 

2. A guide; @ director of the course of another 
person. [Jn colloquial uso.] : 

PY'LOT, v. t. To direct the course of a ship in any 
place where navigation is dangerous. 

— 2. Figuratively, to guide one through dangers or 
difficulties. « : . 
PI’/LOT-AGE, z. Tho compensation made or allowed 

to one who directs the course of a ship. 

2. The pilot’s skill or knowledge of coasts, rocks, 
bars, and channels. [Vot now used. Ralegh. 
PI/LOT-FISH, n. A fish of the mackerel family and 
genus Naucrates, of an oblong shape; so named be- 
cause jt often accompanies ships; and as this is also 
done by sharks, it has beon said that the former acts 

as a guide or pilot to the lJattor._ Buchanan, 

PI/LOT-ING, ppr. Steering, aa a ship in dangerous 
navigation. 

PI/LOT-ING, nz, 

PI’LOT-ISM, ) x 

Pi’/LOT-RY, used.] 

PI’/LOUS, a. [L. pilosus, See Pirosz.] 

1. Hairy ; abounding with huir. 

2. Consisting of hair, 

PIL/SER, xn. The moth or fly that runs into a flame, 

3 Ainsworth, 

PIM’E-LITE, 2. [Gr. repedn, fat, and. 105, stone.] 

A green clay or earth, colored by the oxyd of 
nickel. Dana. 

PI’!MENT, 7. Wine with a mixture of spice or honey. 

PI-MEN‘TO, [ Chaucer. 

PI-MEN’TA, 

Jamaica pepper, popularly called Attsrice. The 
tree producing this spice is the Myrtus Pimonta of 
Linneua, and the Eugenia Pimenta of De Candolle, 
It grows spontaneously in Jamaica in great abun- 
dance, P. Cyc. 

PIMP, x. A man who provides gratifications for the 
lust of others ; a procurer ; a pander. Addison. 

PIMP,v.% To pander; to procure lewd women for 
the gratification of others. A 

PIM’PER-NEL, ) 2. to pimpinella; Fr. pimpre- 

PIM’PI-NEL, nelle.] = 

The name of several plants of different genera. 
The scarlet pimpernel is of the genus Anagallis, the 
water pimpernel of the genus Veronica, and the yel- 
low pimpernel of the genus Lysimachia. Lee. 

PIM’/PIL-LO, x. A plant of the order Cactacez, or 
Indian fig family. 

PIM-PI-NEL’/LA, n. <A genus of plants, including 
the burnet saxifrage and the anise. Loudon, 

PIMP/ING, ppr. Pondering; procuring lewd women 
for others, ‘ 

PIMP’ING, «. Little ; 

PIM’PLE, (pim’pi,) 2. 
pin, or its root. 


The act of steering a ship. 


Pilotage ; skill in piloting. [Not 


Robinson, 


n. [Sp. pimienta.] 


petty. Skinner. 
(Sax. pinpel; probably from 


PINCH, n. 


PIN 


A small, acuminated elevation of the cuticle, not 
containing a fluid, nor tending to suppuration ; com- 
poenly Jerarliatiag in scurf. Good. 

eke D, a. Having pimples on the skin; full of 

im ples. 

PIMP’LIKE, a. Like a pimp; vile ; infamous; meen. 

PIM/PLY, a. Pimpled; having pimples. 

PIN, x. [W. pin, a pin or pen; piner, piniaw, to pin; 
Ir. pion ; Sw. pinne, whence pinn-suin, pin-syine, the 
porcupine ; Dan. pind, a sprig; pindsviin, the porcu- 
pine ; Port. pino, a peg; D. pen, penne, a pin or peg ; 
G. pinne, 8 pin ; pinsel, a pencil; Fr. epine, a spine, 
and qu. epingle,a pin; L. penna, pinna; W. pen, ao 
suminit ; Sax. pin, a pen, and pinn-treow, the pine- 
tree. (See Pine, Fix, and Porcurine.) This word 
denotes a sharp point or end, or that which fastene ; 
Sax. pinan, pyndan. If the sense is a point, itisa 
shoot. From this is formed spine, W. yspin.]} 

1, A small pointed instrument made of brass wire 
and headed; used chiefly by females for fastening 
their clothes. 

2. A piece of wood or metal sharpened or pointcd,. 
used to fasten together boards, plank, or other tim- 
ber. The larger pins of metal are usually called 
bolts, and the wooden pins used in ship-building are 
called treenails, (trunnels.) A small wooden pin ig 
called a peg. 

3. A thing of little value. It is not a pin’s matter, 
I care not a pin. j 

4, A linchpin. 

5. The central part. Shak. 

6. A peg used in musical instruments in straining 
and relaxing the strings. 

7. Anote or strain. [Vulgar, and not used.] 


DL’ Estrange. 
8. A horny induration of the membranes of the 
eye. Hanmer. 


9. A cylindrical roller made of wood. Corbet. 

10. A noxious humor in a hawk’s foot. Ainsworth. 

11. The pin of a block is the axis of the sheave, 

PIN, v.t. [W. pinian.] 

1. To fasten with a pin or with pins of any kind 5 
as, to pin the clothes ; to pin boards or timbers. 

2. To fasten ; fo make fast; or to join and fasten 
together. 

Our gates — we have but pinned with rushes. Shek. 

Bhe lifted the princess from the earth, and 20 locks her in em 

bracing, as if she would pin her to her heart. Shak, 


3. To ose ; to confine. ., Hooker. 
[See the verbs Pen and Pounp.] ‘ 
PIN, x. In China, a petition or address of foreigners 
to the eniperor, or any of his deputies, 
PIN’/A-FORE, x. An apron for the front part of the 


body. 

PWNAS/TER, rn. [L. See Pinz.] The specific name 
of the Cluster-Pine of the south of Europe. 

PIN/€ASE, x A case for holding pins. “ 

PIN/CERS, xn. pl. The French pincer being converted 
into pinch, in English, the noun derived from it reg- 
ularly is Prnoners, which is the word commonly 
and properly used. 

PINCH, v.t. i pincer, formerly pinser s Arm, pingza{ 
Sp. pizear ; It. pizzare, pizzicare. These are evidently 
from the root of It, piccare, to prick, smart, itch, ta 
peck, to provoke, Sp. and Port. picar, to sting or 
prick, to peck, to dig, to bite or pinch, as cold. ‘Tho 
root, then, is that of peck, pick, pike; and pinch is 
primarily to press between two sharp points, or ta 

rick. Hence, its peculiar application to procsura 
etweon the fingers. ] 

1. To press hard or squeeze between the ends oj 
the fingers, the teeth, claws, or with an instru- 
ment, &c. ’ 

2. To squeeze or compress between any two hard 
bodies. 

3. To squeeze the flesh till it is pained or livid. 

4, To gripe; to straiten ; to oppress with want; 
as, to pinch a nation ; to pinck the belly ; to be pinched 
for want of food. 

5. To pain by constriction ; to distress ; as, pinch 
ing cold. The winter pinches. : 

6. To press; to straiten by difficulties ; as, the ar: 
gument pinches the objector. 

The respondent ls pinched with a strong objection. Wate 


7. To press hard ; to try thoroughly. Collier. 
PINCH, v. i. Toact with pressing force; to bear har¢ 
to be puzzling. Wou eee where the reasons pinch. 
. Dryden. 
2. To spare ; to be straitened ; to be covetous, 
The wretch whom avarice bids to pinch and spare, _\ 
Starve, steal, and pilfer, to enrich an hoir, Frankin, 
A close compression with the ends of thq 
fingers ; also, that which is taken between the endy 
of the fin’ ers. den. 
2, A gripe ; a pang. Shek. 
3. Distress inflicted or suffered; pressure; o 


pression ; as, necessity*s sharp pinch. Shek. 
4, Straits ; difficulty ; time of distress a want 
acon, 


PINCH’BECK, n. [Said to be from the name of the 


inventor.] ae 
An alloy of copper and zinc, resembling gold in ite 
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PIN 


The proportion of zinc is greater than 


appearance. 
a. Ure. 


in brass. 

RINCH’ER, 2. He or that which pinches. 
PINCH’ERS, n. pl. [from pinch, not from the French 
incette. 

An teioent for drawing nails from boards and 
the like, or for griping things to be held fast. 

{This spelling would be proferable to Pincers, be- 
cause it truly represents the common pronunciation 
of the one 

PINCH’FIS i 
PINCH’PEN-NY, n Amiser; a niggard. 
PINCH'ING, ppr. or 2. Compressing with the ends of 
the fingers ; pressing; causing pain by constriction, 
as cold or hunger. 
PINCH/ING, n. The act of compressing with the fin- 
ers. 

: 2. In general, the act of squeezing or pressing. 
PINCH’ING-LY, adv. Ina pinching way. _ 
PIN'€YSH-ION, nr. A small case stuffed with some 

soft material, in which females stick pins for safety 

and preservation. 
PIN'DAR, x. Tho Arachis kypogea, or ground-nut ; 

the pea-nut. F 
PIN-DAR/I€, a. After the style and manner of Pin- 


dar. 

PIN-DAR/‘I€, 2. An ode in imitation of the odes of 
Pindar, the Grecian, and prince of the lyric poets ; an 
irregular ode. ddison. 

PIN’-DUST, n. Small particles of metal made by 
pointing pins. Digby. 

PINE,n. [Fr. pin; Sp. and It. pino; L. pinus; Sax. 
pinntreow, pin-tree; D. pynboom, W. pim-bren, pin- 
tree, and pingwyz, pin-wood. These words indicate 
that this name is from the leaves of the pine, which 
resemble pins. But the Welsh has also feinid-wyz, 
from feinid, a rising to a point, from fain, a cone, 
and gwyz, wood. The latter name is from the 
cones. | 

1. A tree of the genus Pinus, of many species, some 
of which furnish timber of the most valuable kind. 
The species which usually bear this name in the 
United States, are the white pine, Pinus strobus, the 
prince of our forests; the yellow pine, Pinus resi- 
nosa ; and the pitch pine, Pinus rigida. 

2. In England, the term pines is often applied to 

ine-apples. 
pine, v.i, [Sax. pinan, to pain or torture, and to 
pine or languish. This verb, in the sense of pain, is 
found in the other Teutonic dialects, but not in the 
sense of languishing. The latter sense is found in 


Ge 
“y? fanna, Class Bn, 
St 


oss! No. 29.] 


1. To languish ; to lose flesh or wear away under 
any distress or anxiety of mind; to grow lean; fol- 
lowed sometimes by away. 


Ye shall not mourn nor weep, but ye shall pine away for your 
iniquities, — Ezek, xxiv. 


2. To languish with desire; to waste away with 
longing for something; usually followed by jor. 


Unknowing that she pined for your return. Dryden, 
PINE, v. t. To wear out; to make to languish. 


the Gr. te1vaw, revw. See Ar. 


No. 22, and ues No. 25, and 


we 


Where shivering cold and sickness pines the climes. Shak. 
Beroe pined with rain. Ns 
2. To grieve for; to bemoan in silence. 
Abashed the devil stood — 
Virtue, in her own ahape how lovely, saw, 
And pined his loss. Milton, 


[In the transitive sense this verb is now seldom 
used, and this use is ae ‘oper except by ellipsis. ] 
PINE, r [Sax. pin, D. pyn, pain; Gr. revopat, 
Tovuse 
Woe; want; penury; misery. 
Thisjs obsolete. See Parn. 
PIN‘E-AL, a. {Fr. pineale, from L. pinus, 
The pineal gland isa part of the brain, a heart- 
like substance, about the bigness of a pea, situated 
immediately over the corpora quadrigemina, and 
hanging from the thalami nervorum opticorum, by 
two crura or peduncles. It was so called from its 
shape, resembling a pine-apple. It was considered 
by Descartes as the seat of the soul. Hooper, 
PINE/-AP-PLE, (-ap’pl,) 2. The Ananas sativus of 
Schultes, and the Bromelia Ananas of Linneus, 
a tropical plant and itg fruit, so called from the re- 
semblance of the, latter to the cone of tho pine-tree. 
Miller, Locke, 
PINE-BAR/REN, x, Tract of barren land, producing 
pines, United States. 
PINE’-€LAD a, Clad or crowned with pine- 
PINE/-CROWN-ED, } trees. Hemens. 
PINE/FUL, a. Full of woe. [Wot used.] Hall, 
PIN/E-KY,x. A place where pine-apples are raised, 
_ Todd, 


PIN‘EY, n. The tallow-tree, which see. 
PIN'-FEATH-ER, (-feth/er,) n 
- feather. 


Spenser. 
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PIN’/-FEATH-ER-ED, a. Having the feathers only 
beginning to shoot; not fully fledgod. den. 


PIN/FOLD, n. [pin,. or pen, and fold; Dan. pindan, 
Eng. to pound. 
A place in which beasts are confined. We now 


call it a Pounp. 3 
PIN’GLE, xn, Asmall close. [WVot used.] Ainsworth 


eye apa { nm [Dutch.] Whitsuntide. 


PINX/TER, 
PIN’’GUID, (ping’gwid,) a. fe pinguis; Gr. raxvs, 
[Woe used.] "Mortimer. 


compact, L. pactus, Eng. pa 
Fat; unctuous, } 
PIN-GUID/IN-OUS, a. Containing fat. 
PIN’GUI-TUDE, n. Fatness; a growing fat. 
PIN’HOLD, 2. A place at which a pin holds, or makes 
Jast. Smart. 
PIN/HOLE, 2. A small hole made by the puncture or 
perforation of a pin ; a very small aperture. 
Wiseman. 
PIN/ING, ppv. Languishing ; wasting away. 
PIN'ING, xn. A state of languishing or wasting away. 
PIN’ION, (pin’yon,) n. [Fr. pignon, the cope of the 
ridge of a house ; Norm. id.,a pen; Sp. pivion, pin- 
ion; from Celtic pen, top, summit. ] 
1. The joint of a bird’s wing remotest from the 


dy. 
2. A feather; a quill. Shak. 
3. A wing. 

Hope humbly then, on trembling pintons soar. Pope. 


4. A smaller wheel with notches or teeth playing 
into the teeth of a larger wheel. Hutton. 
5. A term applied to fetters or bands for the arms. 


Ainsworth. 
PIN‘ION, (pin/yon,) v. t. To bind or confine the 
wings. Bacon. 


2. To confine by binding the wings. 
3. To cut off the first Joint of the wing. 
4. To bind or confine the arm or arms to the body. 
: Dryden. 
5. To confine; to shackle; to chain; as, to be 
pinioned by formal rules of state. Norris, 


6. To bind ; to fasten to. Pope. 
PIN‘/ION-ED, pp. or a Confined by the wings; 
shackled. 
2. a. Furnished with wings. Dryden, 


PIN/ION-ING, ppr. * Shackling; confining the wings 


or arms. 

PIN‘ION-IST, n. A winged animal; a bird. [ot 
need Brown, 
PINITE, x. [from Pini, a mine in Saxony.] Amin- 
eral holding a middle place between steatite and mi- 
ca; the micarel of Kirwan. It is found in prismatic 
crystals of a greenish-white color, brown, or deep 

red. It occurs also massive. ict. Nat. Hist. 
PINK, 2. [In Welsh, pinc signifies smart, fine, gay, 

and a jinch, and pinciaw, to sprig. This is by Owen 
formed from pin, a pen or pin. But in Portuguese, 
picar, to sting, to prick, to peck, to nip, to pinch, to 
dig, to spur, and picado, pricked, pinked, as cloth, are 
from the root of peck, pick, pico, beak, pike, Sp. picar, 
It. piccare. Tho latter would, with » casual, give 
pink, a little eye or perforation, and the sense of 
pink, In pink-sterned. The Welsh gives pink, a 
flower.] ~ 

1. An eye, ora small eye; but now disused ex- 
cept in Composition, as in pink-eyed, pink-eye. Shak. 

2. A plant and flower of the genus Dianthus, com- 
mon in our gardens. 

3. A light red color used by painters ; from the col- 


or of the flowér. Dryden. 
4, Any thing supremely excellent. 
5. A ship with a very narrow stern. [Fr. pingue, 
D. pink, that is, piked, n being casual; hence, pink- 
sterned.} 

6. A fish, the minnow. Ainsworth. 
PINK, v. t. To work in eyelet-holes ; to pierce with 
small holes, - Carew. Prior. 
2. To stab; to pierce. Addison. 

PINK, v.i. [D. pinken.] 
To wink. [Wot used. DP’ Estrange. 
iin otf (pinkt,) pp. Pierced with small holes; 
stabbed. ~ 


PINK!-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having small eyes. 
Holland. 
PINK!-NEE-DLE, n. A shepherd’s bodkin. 
Sherwood. . 
PINK’-ROOT, . The root of the plant called India 
pink, or Carolina pink, Spigelia Marilandica, used in 
medicine as a vermifuge. Forsyth. C. Dewey. 
PINK’-STERN-ED, a. Having a very narrow stern, 
as a ship. Mar. Dict. 
Nea mn. One whose occupation is to make 
pins. 
PIN'-MON-EY, (-mun-ne,) » A sum of money 
allowed or settled on a wife for her private expenses. 
, - Addison. 
PIN’NACE, 2. [Sp. pinaza; Fr. pinasse; Port. anare) 
A small vessel navigated with oars and sails, an 
having generally two masts rigged like those of a 
achooner ; also, a boat usually rowed with eight oars. 


far. Dict. 
A small or short) PIN’NA-€LE, n. [Fr. pinacle; It. pinacolo; W. piny- 


gy!, from Celtic pen, summit, L. pinna.] 


PIO 


1. A slender turret, or part of a building elevated 
above the main building. 
Some metropolis 
‘With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned, Milton, 
2. A high, splring point ; summit, . Cowley. 
PIN/NA-€LE, v. t To build or furnish sg) pinna- 


cles, 
Furnished with pinnacies. 


PIN/NA-CLED, pp. 
PIN/NA-€LING, ppr, Furnishing with pinnacles. 
[Wot used.] [See 


PIN’NAGE, n. Poundage of cattle. 
PINS, [te penatus, fom pint 

A a pinnatus, from a feather, 
PIN/NA-TED, orfin.) : : 

In botany, a pinnate leaf is a species of compound 
leaf, wherein a single petiole has several Jeaflets at 
tached to each side of it. : Martyn. 

eae ras a. [L. pinna, a feather, and findo, to 
cleave, 

In botany, feather-cleft. A pinnatifid leaf is a spe- 
cies of simple leaf, divided transversely by oblong, 
horizontal segments or jags, not extending to the 
midrib. Mi 

PIN-NAT’I-PED, a_ [L. pinna and pes, sect) 
Fin-footed ; having the toes bordered by mem 
branes, Latham. 
PIN’/NED, pp. Fastened with pins; confined. 
PIN/NER, xn, One that pins or fastens; also, a pound- 
er of cattle, or the pound-keeper, 
2. A pin-maker. : 
5. The lappet of a head which files loose. Gay. 
PIN’/NI-PED, n. [L. pinna and pes.] 

One of a class of crabs having the Jast pair of feet, 
or more, terminated by a flattened joint fitted for 
swimming. 

PIN'NITE, x. Fossil remains of the Pinna, e genus 
of bivalves, allied to the muscles, [Wot used.] 


_| PIN‘NOCK, a. A small bird, the tomtit. Ainsworth, 


PIN'NU-LATE, a. A pinnulate leaf is one in which 
each pinna is subdivided. Martyn. 
PIN'NULE, zn. One of the branchlets of a pinnate 

frond (¢ leaf. . 
PINT, n. [D. pint; Fr. pinte; Sp. pinta.] 

Half a quart, or four gills. In medicine, twelve 

ounces. It is applied both to liquid and dry measure. 

PIN/TAIL, n. <A water-fowl of the duck family, 
Dafila candacuta, (Anas acuta, Linn.,) with a long, 
wedge-shaped, acute tail. It is found in Europe 
Asia, and North America, and is esteemed excellent 
food. : P. Cyc. 

PIN/TLE, (pin’tl,) n. A little pin. In artillery, a 
Jong iron bolt. 

PIN/ULES, x. pl. In astronomy, the sights of an as- 
trolabe. [Obs.] Dict. 

PYNY, a. Abounding with pines. 

PI-O-NEER/, v.t To go before and prepare a way 
for others. 4 

PI-O-NEER!,n. [Fr. pionnier, contracted from pi 
nier, from pioche, a pickaz, piocher, to dig, that is, to 
peck, W. pigaw, Sp. and Port. picar. The Italiahe 
use guastatore, Sp. gastador, from guastare, gastar, 
to waste, to wear away. The Germans use schanz- 
griber, B. schansgraaver, & trench-digger.] 

1. In the art and practice of war, one whose business 
is to march with or before an army, to repair the road 
or clear it of obstructions, work at intrenchmenis, 
or form mined for destroying an enemy’s works. 

Be 


acON. 

2. One that goes before to remove obstructions or 

repare the way for another. 

-O-NEER/ED, pp. Preceded awd prepared. 
PI/O-NIED, tall) a. Abounding in picnies. 
Pi/O-NING, n. The work of pioneers. [Jot used.] 
PI'O-NY, )x. [Sax. pionie, from L. pawonia; Gr. rat- 
P#H/O-NY, via, from matwy, Apollo, a physician, 

and a hymn.] 

An herbaceous, perennial plant, Peonia officinalis, 
with tuberous roots, and bearing large, beautiful, 
flowers. Also, the popular name of all the species of 
the genus rece individual species being dis- 


tinguished by prefixing some appropriate descriptive 
epithet. CYC. 
PYOUS, a. [L. pits; Fr. piewz; Sp. It and Port. 


In Sp. and It. the word signifies not only pious, but 
mild and compassionate, and pity and piety are exe 
pressed by one and the same word, See Piry.] : 

1. Godly ; reverencing and honoring the Suprema 

ng in heart and in the practice of the duties Le 
has enjoined ; having due veneration and affection 
for the character of God, and habitually obeying his 
commands; religious; devoted to the service of 
God ; applied to persons. { 

2. Dictated by reverence to God ; proceeding from 
Pplety ; applied to things; as, pious awe; pious ser- 
vices or affections ; pious sorrow. 

3. Having due respect and affection for parents o8 
other relatives ; practicing the duties of respect and 
affection toward parents or other near relatives. 

‘Taylor. Pope, 
4, Fenced under the pretense of religion ;: as, 
uds, 
Prous LY ado. In apious manner; with reverence 
and affection for God; religiously ; with due 
to sacred things or to the duties God has enjoined. 
Hammond 


PIQ@ 


_ @, With due regard to natural or civi! relations, 
' and to the duties which spring from them. Addison. 
pee toa Meld iy @. of @ pious disposition. 
PIP, x. [D. pip; Fr. pepie. 

Laz pines of ela; a horny pellicle that grows 
on the tip of their tongue. Johnson. ibras. 

2. A spot on cards. i ddison. 

3. The seed of an apple, orange, or me fruit. 

[} 
PIP, v. 4. [L. pipios W. piptan; Dan. piper.) 

To ery or chirp, as a chicken; commonly pro- 
nounced peep. Aes Boyle. 
PIPE, x. [Sax. pipe; W. pib; Ir. pib, piob; Sw. pip, 
ipa; D. pyp: G. pfeife, whence Eng. fife; Dan. prbe ; 

Port. It. and Sp. pipa; Fr. pipe ; Arm. pip nel ga 

1. A wind instrument of music, consisting of a 
long tube of wood or metal; as, a rural pipe. The 
word, I believe, is not now the proper technical name 
of any particular instrument, but is applicable to any 
tubular wind instrument, and it occurs in bagpipe. 

2. A Jong tube or hollow body: applied to the 
veins and arteries of the body, and to many hollow 
bodies, particularly such as are used for conductors 
of water or other fluids. 

3. A tube of clay with a bow! at one end, used in 


smoking tobacco. 
4. The organs of voice and respiration; as in 
indpipe. Peacham. 
5. The key or sound of the voice. Shak. 


6. In England, a roll in the exchequer, or the ex- 
chequer itself. Hence, pipe-office is an office in which 
the clerk of the pipe makes out leases of crown 
lands, accounts of sheriffs, &c. 

7. A cask usually containing two hogsheads or 
126 gallons, used for wine; or the quantity which it 
contains. 

8. In mining, a pipe is where the ore runs forward 
endwise in a hole, and does not sink downward or 
in a vein. Encyc. 

TIPE, v. i. To play on a pipe, fife, flute, or other 
tubular wind instrument of music. Dryden. Swift. 

We have piped to you, and ye have not danced, — Matt, xi, 


2. To have a shrill sound ; to whistle. Shak. 
PIPE, v.t To play on a wind instrument. 1 Cor. 


xiv. 

PIPE/-CLAY, x. A species of white clay, used in 
making tobacco pipes and various kinds of earthen 
ware. . Brande. 

PIP/ED, (pipt,) a. Formed with a tube ; tubular. 

Encye. 

PIPE’FISH,n. A fish having a long and very slender 
body, with an elongated, tubular snout, the whole 
covered with bony plates, like a coat of mail. The 
pipefishes constitute the Linnean genus Syngnathus, 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib.‘ 

PIP/ER, x. One who plays on a pipe or wind Instrv- 


ment, 

PIP/ER-IDGE,n. A name given to the tupelo or black 
gum, a tree with very tough wood, belonging to the 
genus Nyssa. 

2. Piperidge bush; a shrub, the barberry. [See 
Pepreripce.| 

PIP/ER-IN, xn. A peculiar crystalline substance, ex- 
tracted from black pepper. The crystals of piperin 
are transparent, and they assume the tetrahedral, 

pire nes form, with oblique summits, Carpenter, 
PE/-TREE, n. The lilac. 

PIP/ING, ppr. Playing on a pipe. 

2. a. Weak; feeble; sickly; from the weak or 
piping voice of the sick; as, these piping times of 
aro. Shak, 

3. Very hot; boiling; from the sound of boiling 
fluids. ee 
Used in ar language. 

PLEISTREL, -. A “ei 
England. 

PIP/KIN, xn. [dim. of pipe.] A small earthen boiler. 


Pope. 
PIP’PIN, nz. . pippeling.] 

A kind of apple; a tart apple. This name, in 
America, is given to several kinds of apples, as to 
the Newtown pippin, an excellent winter apple, and 
the summer pippin, a large apple, but more perishable 
than the Newtown pippin. 

PIQU/AN-CY, (pik’an-sy,) m. [Infra.] Sharpness ; 
pungenc ; tartness ; severity. Barrow. 
PIQU’ANT, (pik/kant,) a. [T'r., from piquer, to prick 
or sting, It, piccare, Sp, and Port. picar, from the root 

of pike, peak.] 

1, Pricking; stimulating to the tongue; as, it is 
as Fg oe to the tongue as salt. Addison. 

Sharp; tart; pungent: severe ; as, piquant rall- 
leries. Gov. of the Tongue. 
PIQU!ANT-LY, (pik’ant-ly,) adg. With sharpness or 

Jane ee tartly. Locke. 
IQUE, (peek,) x [Fr. See Prquant.] An offense 
taken ; usually, slight anger, irritation, or dispteas- 
ure, at persons, rather temporary than permanent, 
and distinguished, either in degree or temporariness, 
from settied enmity or malevolence, 


at, the common bat of 


PIS 


3. Point; nicety; punctilio. 


Add long prescription of ostablished laws, 
And pique of honor to maintain a cause. 


Dryden, 
PIQUE, (peek,)v.t [Fr. piguer. See Provant.] 

1. To offend ; to nettle ; to irritate; to sting; to 
fret ; to excite a degree of anger. It expresses less 
than Exasrreratx. 

The iady was piqued for her indifference. Female Quizote. 


2. To stimulato ; to excite to action; to touch with 
envy, jealousy, or other passion. 
Pigued by Protogenes’s fame, 
From Co to Rhodes Apelles came. Prior, 
3. With the retiprocal pronoun, to pride or value 
one’s self, 
Men pique themselves on their skill in the learned Ra guager. 
CKO 


PIA es (peekt,) pp. Irritated ; nettled ; offended ; 

excited. 

PIQU-EER’. See Piczzrr. 

PIQU-EER/ER, x. A.plunderer; a freebooter. [See 
(Ht ae Swift. 

PIQU/ET. See Picker. 

PI-QUET’, (pe-Ket’,) n. [Fr.] A game at cards played 
betwe@gn tivo persons, with only thirty-two cards ; 
all the deuces, threes, fours, fives, and sixes, being 
set aside, Encyc. 

PIQU’ING, (peek/ing,) ppr. Irritating; offending ; 
priding. 

PYURA-CY, n. [Fr. piraterio; L. piratica, from Gr. 
metpareca, from retpaw, to attempt, to dare, to enter- 
prise, whence L. periculum, experior, The primary 
sense of the root is, to run, rush, or drive forward ; 
allied to Sax. faran, Eng, to fare. Class Br.] 

1. The act, practice, or crime, of robbing on the 
high seas; the taking of property from others by 
open violence and without authority, on the sea; a 
crime that answers to robbery on land. 

Waller. Arbuthnot. 

Other acts than robbery on the high seas, are de- 
clared by statute to be piracy. See act of con-ress, 
April 30, 1790. 

2. An infringement of the law of copyright, or the 
publishing of the writings of another without per- 
mission. . 

PYRATE, x. [It. pirato; L. and Sp. pirata; Gr. re- 
parns, from recpaw. (See Piracy.) Formerly this 
word signified a ship or sea soldier, answering to 
the marine of the present day.] 

1, A robber on the high seas; one that by open 
violence takes the property of another on the high 
seas, In strictness, the word pirate is one who makes 
it his business to cruise for robbery or plunder; a 
freebooter on the seas, 

2. An armed ship or vessel which sails without a 
legal commission, for the purpose of plundering 
other vessels indiscriminately on the high seas. 

3. One who infringes the law of copyright, or 
publishes the writings of other men without permis- 
sion. Johnson. 

PYRATE, v.¢ Torobonthe high seas. Arbuthnot, 

PYRATEH, v.t. To take by theft or without right or. 
permission, as books or writings, 


They advertised they would pirate his edition. Pope. 


| PYRA-TED, pp. or a. Taken by theft or without 


right. 
PY-RAT/I€-AL, a _[L. piraticus.] 
1. Robbing or plundering by open violence on the 
high seas; as, a piratical commander or ship. 
2. Consisting in piracy ; predatory ; robbing; as, 
a piratical trado or occupation, 
3. Practicing literary theft. 


The errors of tho press were muluplied by piratical printers, 


Pope. 
PY-RAT’I€-AL-LY, adv. By piracy. Bryant. 
PY/RA-TING, ppr. Robbing on the high seas; taking 
without right, as a book or writifig. 

2. a. Undertaken for the sake of piracy; as, a 
pirating expedition. Mitford. 
PI-ROGUE’, (pe-rig’,) n. [Sp. piragua. This 
PI-RA’GUA, (pe-raw’ g4,) word is variously writ- 
ten, Perracua or Prrocue. The former is the spell- 
ing of Washington and Jefferson; the latter of 

Charlevofx.] 

1. A canoe formed out of the trunk of a tree, or 
two canoes united. Charlevoiz, 

2. In modern usags in America, 8 narrow ferry-boat 
carrying two masts and a leebaard, 

PIR-OU-ETTE’, (pir-oo-et’,)n. [Fr.]. A whirling, or 

turning about on the toes in dancing. 

2. The circumvolution of a horse on the same 
ground. 

PHYRY,n. A rough gale of wind; a storm. [Wot 
used. Elyot. 
PIS/€A-RY, n. [It. pesoh from pescare, to fish, Sp. 
pescar; Fr. p&cherie, from pécher, to fish ; L. piscis, a 

fish ; piscer, to fish.] 
In law, the right or privilege of fishing in another 
man’s waters, me. 


Blacksto’ 
[L. piseatio, Seo Piscanr 


PisS 
PIS-€A-TO/RIL-AL . 5 
PISCA-TO-RY, °{% [Ls piscatorius.] 
Relating to fishes or to fishing; as, a piscatory ec- 
logue. Addison. 
PIS’CES, xn. pl. [L. piscis. 
In astronomy, the Fishes, the twelfth sign or con- 
steilation in the zodiac, 
PIS’CI-NAL, a, Belonging to a fish-pond. 
PIS’CINE, (-sin}) c. [L, piscis, a fish.] 
Pertaining to fish or fishes; as, piscine remains. 
Kirwan. 
fare a, [L. piseis,a fish, and voro, ta 
eat. 
Feeding or subsisting on fishes. Many species of 
aquatic fowls are piscivgrous. : 
PI’ SE, (pé/za) n. [Fr.] A species of wall made o} 
stiff earth or clay rammed in between molds as it is 
carried up. Guilt. 
PISH, ezclam. [Perhaps the Orieftal w 2 or m2. 
Class Bs, No. 2, 3.] 
A word expressing contempt; sometimes spokem 
and written Panaw. 
PISH, v. i To express contempt. Pope. 
PY/SI-FORM, a. [L. pisum, a pea, and forma, form.] 
Having the form of a pea. 
Messes of pisiform argillaccous fron ore 
PIS/MIRE, n. [The last syllable is tho Sw. myra, 
Dan. myre, D, mier, an ant; Sax. myra, tender. t 
know not the origin or meaning of the first sylable.] 
The insect called the Ant or Emmet. 
Prior. Mortimer. 
PI/SO-LITE, n. [Gr. ricov, a pea, and ArVos, a 
stone.] ; 
A calcareous stone, made up of globular concre- 
tions of the size of a pea; also called Peastong. 
Oolite is similar in structure, but the concretions are 


Kirwan. 


as small as the roe of a fish, Dana. 
PI-SO-LIT’I€, a. In mineralogy, resembling in struc- 
ture peas agglutinated. Mantell. 


PIS/O-PHALT, n. Pea-mineral or mineral-pea; a 
soft bitumen, black, and of a strong, pungent smell. 
It appears to be petroleum passing to asphalt. It holds 
a middle place between petrol, which is liquid, and 
asphalt, which is dry and brittle. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

A mistaken orthography of PissasrHaut, and not 
at all derived from ricov, a pea.) 

PISS, vt. [D. and G. pissen; Dan. prsser; Sw. pissa; 
Fr. pisser; W. pisaw; Basque, pisye; It. pisciare; 

oo. 


Pers. lines pishar, urine. Class Br, No. 61, 69-} 


To discharge the liquor secreted by the kidneys - 
and lodged in the urinary bladder, 

PISS, n. Urine; the liquor secreted by the kidneys 
into the bladder of an animal and discharged through 
the proper channel. 

PISS’A-BED, n. The vulgar name of a yellow 
tower, growing among grass, the dandelion, . 

Loudon. 
PIS/SAS-PHALT, nxn. [Gr. mtccacdadrov; ticca, 
turpentine, and acdadrog, asphalt ; Sp. pisasfalto.} 
Earth-pitch ; a soft bitumen of the consistence of 
tar, black, and of astrong sniell, It is inflammable, 
and intermediate between -petroleum and asphalt. 
and appears to be a combination of naphtha and 
asphalt. It Is now considered asa mere variety of 
petroleum. Deprived of its naphtha, asplialt re- 
PISS/BURNT, a. Stained with urine. {mains, 


PIST, )x. [Fr. piste, from Sp, aud Port. pista, from 
PISTH Sp. pistar, to beat, c= pisonar, to ram or 
drive.] 


The track or footprint ot a horseman on the 


ground he goes over. Johnson. 
PIS-TA/CHIO, (pis-ta/sho,) x. [Fr. pistache; It. pis- 
UsU93 
tacchio; L. pistachia; Gr. mrsaxta; Perc. i Rhawd 
Ssus 
Ar. URiaad fostakon.] 


The nut of the Pistacia vera, a kind of turpentine- 
tree, containing a kernel of a pale greenish color, 
of a pleasant taste, resembling that of the almond, 
and yielding a well-tasted oil, It is wholesome 
and nutritive. The tree grows in Syria, Arabia, and 
Persia, and also in Sicily. Brande. 

7 : 

ep Lid See Eriporx. 

PIS-TA-REEN!’,n. A silver coin of the value of 17 or 
18 cents, or 9d. sterling. 

PIS’/TIL, x. [L. pistilium, a pestle.] 

In botany, the female sexual organ of all phenog- 
amous plants. It is situated in the center of all 
hermaphrodite and female flowers, and generally 
consists of an ovary, one or more styles, and one 
or more etigmas ; but the style is not essential], 

PIS-TIL-LA/CEOUS, (-shus,) c. Growing on the pis- 
til of a flower. Barton. 
PIS/TIL-LATE, a, Having a pistil. 


Out of personal pigue to those ia service, he stands as a looker | PIS-CA/TION, an. and | PIS-TIL-LA/TION, n. [L. pistillum, a pestle, that is, 
on, when the government is attacked. Addison, Fisu.] ? a beater or driver. l 2 : 
2. A strong passion. Hudéras. The act or practice of fishing. Brown. The act of pounding ina mortar. [Little used.] 
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oii fe eh eee 
PIS-TIL-LIF/ER-OUS, a. [pistil and L. fero, to 


bear.] 

Having a pistil without stamens, as a female 
flower. ‘ 

PIS/TOL, mn, [Fr. pistole, pistolet ; It. and Sp. pistola, 
a pistol This word, like piston and pestle, signifies 
a driver, or a canal or spout, from the same root. 
Class Bs. ; 

A small fire-arm, or the smallest fire-arm used, dif- 
fering from a musket chiefly in size. Pistols are of 
different lengths, and borne by horsemen, in cases at 
the saddle-bow, or by a girdle. Small pistols are car- 
ried in the pocket. 

PIS/TOL, v. t. [Fr. pistoler.] 

» To shoot with a pistol. 

PIS-TOLE’, n. [Fr.] A gold coin of Spain, worth 
about 16 shillings sterling, or $3.60 cents. In other 
countries, it varies from $3 to $5. - Mec Cullocits 

PIS'TOL-ED, pp., Shot with a pistol. 

PIS‘TO-LET, n. [Kr.] A little pistol. 

P:S'TOL-ING, ppr. ooting with a pistol. 

PIS/TON, n. [Fr. and Sp. piston, from the root of Sp. 
pisar, pistar ; L. ptnso, the primary sense of whieh is, 
to press, send, drive, thrust, or strike, like embolus, 
from Gr. exnBadrrw, Barrdw. 

A short cylinder of metal or other solid substance, 
which fits exactly the cavity of a pump or barrel, 
and works up and down in it alternately. It is used 
in pumps and other engines or machines, for various 
purposes, Brande. 

PIS/TON-ROD, nz. The rod attaching the piston to 
the adjoining machinery. Haldeman. 

PIT, n. [Sax. pit or pyt; D. put; W. pyd; Ir. pit; L. 
puteus ; Sans. put, puttu ; W. pydaw, a well ur spring, 
an oozing fluid. It is uncertain whether this word 
originally signified a hollow place dug in the earth, 
or a natural spring of water and its basin. See Ar. 


L445 to spring, and Class Bd, No. 58, 59, 63.] 
1, An artificial cavity made in the earth by dig- 


ging; a deep hole in the earth. Bacon. Shak. 
2. A deep place; an abyss; profundity. 
Into what pit thou seest 
From what hight fuleo, Milton. 


3. The grave. Ps. xxviii. and xxx. 

4. The area for cock-fighting ; whence the phrase, 
to fly the pit. Locke. Hudibras. 

5. In a theater, the part on the ground‘floor be- 
tween the lower range of boxes and the stage. 

Guilt. 

6. The hollow of the body at the stomach. We 
say, the pit of the stomach. 

7. The cavity under the shoulder ; as, the arm-pit. 

8. A dint made by iinpression on a soft substance, 
as by the finger, &c. 

9. A little hollow in the flesh, made by a pustule, 
as in the small-pox. 

‘ 10. A hollow place in the earth excavated for 
catching wild beasts; hence, in Scripture, whatever 
insnares and brings into calamity or misery, from 
which it is difficult to escape. Ps. vii. Prov. xxii. 
and xxiii. 

1]. Great distress and misery, temporal, spiritual, 

oreternal. Js, xxxviii. Ps. xl. 

12. Hell; as, the bottomless pit. Rev. xx. 
13. [Dutch.] The kernel of fruit, as of a cher- 

Ty, &c. 

PIT, v. t To indent; to press into hollows, 
2. To mark with little hollows, as by variolous 
pustules; as, the face pitted by the small-pox. 
3. To set in competition, as in combat. 5 
Federalist, Madison. 
PIT-A-HA'/YVYA,n. Acshrub of California, which yields 
a delicious fruit, the Cactus Pitajaya of Jacquin, or 
Cerus Pitajaya of De Candolle. Encyc. 
PIT’A-PAT, adv. [Probably allied to beat.] Ina flut- 
ter; with palpitation or quick succession of beats ; 
as, his heart went pitapat. 
PIT’A-PAT, n. A light, quick step. 
Now I hear the pitapat of a pretty foot, through the dark alloy. 
Dryden. 


PITCH, x. [Sax. pic; D. pik; G. pech; Sw. beck; Dan. 
beg, or beeg; Ir. pic, or pech; W. pyg; Sp. pez; It. 
pece; Ir. poiz; L. pic: Gr. mecca, or mitra; most 
probably named from its thickness or inspissation, 
from the root of mnyw, tnyvvw, tycow, L. figo. See 
Class Bg, No, 23, 24, 33, €6.] 

1. A thick, black substance obtained by boiling 
down tar, used in calkin,, ships, &c. 

2. A thick, tenacious substance, the juice of the 
silver fir of Central and Southern Europe, Abies pi- 
cea, obtained by incision from the bark of the tree. 
When melted and pressed in bags of cloth, it is re- 
ceived into barrels. This is Burgundy pitch. 

Fourcroy. 

Mineral pitch. See Brrumen and AsrHaxt. 

PITCH, x. [from the root of pike, peak, W. pig. See 
the verb.] 

1, Literally, a point ; hence, any point or degree of 
elevation ; as, a high pitch; lowest pitch 

How high a pitch his resolution soars ! 


Alcibiades was one of the best drators of his age, notwithstanding 
he lived when learning was at its highest pitch, Addison, 


PIT 
2. Highest rise. Shak. 
3. Size ; stature. 
So like in person, garb, and pitch. Aludibras. 
4. Degree ; rate. 
No pitch of glory from the grave \s free. Waller, 


5. The point where a declivity begins, or the de- 
clivity itself ; descent ; slope ; as, the pitch of a hill. 

6. The degree of descent or declivity. 

7. A descent; a fall; a thrusting down. 

8. Degree of elevation of the key-note of a tune, 
or of iny note. 

PITCH, »v. t. [Formerly Picat; W. pictaw, to dart, 
from pig, a point, a pike ; D. prkken, to peck, to pick, 
to pitch; G. pichen; Fr. ficher; Arm. ficha; coincid- 
ing with L. figo, to fiz, and uniting pike, pique, with 
Jiz, Sp. picar, ft. piccare, to prick or sting. 

1. To throw or thrust, and primarily, to thrust a 
long or pointed object; hence, to fix; to plant; to 
set; as, to pitch a tent or pavilion; that is, to set the 
stakes, den. 

2. 'To throw at 8 point ; as, to pitch quoits. 

3. ‘Lo throw headlong; as, to pitch one in the mire 
or down a precipice. 

4, To throw with a fork ; as, to pitch hay or sheaves 
of corn, 

5. To regulate or set the key-note of a tune in 
music. 

6. To set in array ; to marshal or arrange in order ; 
used chiefly in the participle; as, a pitched battle. 

7. [from pjtch.] To smear or pay over with pitch ; 
as, to pitch the seams of a ship. 

PITCH, v.i. To light; to settle; to come to rest from 
flight. i 

Take a branch of the tree on which the bees pitch, and wipe the 

hive. Mortimer, 

2. To fall headlong ; as, to pitch from a precipice ; 
to pitch on the head. den. 

3. To plunge ; as, to pitch into a river. 

4. To fall; to fix choice; with on or upon. 

Pitch upon the best course of life, and custom will render It the 

most easy. Tillotson. 

5. To fix atent or temporary habitation; to en- 
camp. 

Laban with his brethren pitched in the Mount of Gilead. —Gen. 

xxxXl. 

6. In navigation, to rise and fall, as the head and 
stern of a ship passing over waves. 

7. To flow or fall precipitously, as a river. 


Over this rock the river pitches in one entire sheet. B. Trumbull. 


PITCH’-BLACK, a. Black as pitch. 

PITCH’BLENDE, n. An ore of uranium, of a black 
or brownish color, and semi-metallic luster. It af- 
fords an orange color in painting., Dana. 

PITCH’ED, (pitcht,) pp or a. Sot; planted; fixed; 
thrown headlong ; set in array; smeared with pitch. 

PITCH/ER, n. [Arm. picher; Basque, peger; from its 
spout, or from throwing.] 

1. An earthen vessel with a spout for pouring out 
liquors. This is its present signification. It seems 
formerly to have signified a water-pot, jug, or jar, 
with ears. Shak. 

2, An instrument for piercing the ground. 

Mortimer. 

3. One who pitches any thing, as hay, quoits, &c, 

PITCH’ER-PLANT, x. See Nerentuus, 
PITCH’-FAR-FHING, n. A play in which copper 
coin is pitched into a hole; called also Cuucx-Far- 
THING, from the rvot of choke. ‘ 
PITCH’FORK, 2. [W. picforg.] 

A fork or farming utensil used in throwing hay or 

sheaves of grain, in loading or unloading carts and 


wagons. 

PITCH’I-NESS, nz. [from pitch.] Blackness; dark- 
ness, [ Little used. 

PITCH’ING, ppr. Setting; planting or fixing ; throw- 
ing headlong; plupging; daubing with pitch; set- 
ting, as a tune. 

2, a. Declivous; descending ; sloping; as a hill. 

PITCH/ING, n. In navigation, the rising and falling 
of the head and stern of a c.1ip, as she moves over 
waves ; or the vertical vibration of a ship about her 
center of gravity. ~* Mar. Dict. 

PITCH’-GRE, x. Pitchblende, an ore of uranium. 

PITCH’-PIPE, x. A wind instrument used by choris- 
ters in regulating the pitch or elevation cf the key or 
leading note of a tune. ; Spectator. 

PITCH’-STONE, zn. A variety of obsidian, being an 
unstratified and volcanic rock, having the appear- 
ance of indurated pitch. [See Ossipran.] It occurs 
in large bedo, and sometimes forms whole mountains. 


ell, 
PITCH’Y, a@ Partaking of the qualities of aketts 
like pitch. . Woodward, 
2. Smeared with pitch. Dryden. 
3. Black ; dark; dismal; as, the pitchy mantle of 
night. ~ Shak. 
PIT’-€6AL, n. Mineral coal; coal dug from the earth, 
PIT’E-OUS, a. [See Pitry.] Sorrowful; mournful ; 
that may excite pity ; as, a piteous look. 
2. Wretched; miserable; deserving compassion , 
as, 4 piteous condition. | 
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3. Compassionate ; affected by pity. Prior. Pope. 
4. Pitiful; paltry ; poor; as, piteous amends. 
- Milton. 
PIT’/E-OUS-LY, adv. In a piteoeus manner; with 
compassion. Shak, 
2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
PIT’E-OUS-NESS, n. Sorrowfulness. 
2. Tenderness ; compassion. 
PIT‘FALL, x. A pit slightly covered for concealment, 
and intended to catch wild beasts or men. 
PIT’FALL, v. t. To lead into a pitfall. Milton. 
PITH, n. [Sax. pitha; D, pit, pith, kernel.] 
1. The soft, spongy substance in the center of 
plants and trees. ; Bacon. Encyc. 
2, In animals, the spinal cord. Ray. 
3. Strength or force. Shak. 
4. Energy ; cogency; concentrated force; close- 
ness and vigor of thought and style, 
5. Condensed substance or matter; quintessence, 
The summary contains the pith of the original. 
6. Weight; moment ; importance, 
Enterprises of great pith and moment. Shak, 


PITH, v.t. To sever the spinal cord or marrow, as by 
thrusting in a knife. A mode of putting animals to 
death. Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 

PITH'I-LY, adv. With strength; with close or con- 
centrated force ; cogently ; with energy. 

PITH’I-NESS, n. Strength; concentrated force; as, 
the pithiness of a reply. Spenser. 

PITH'LESS, a. Destitute of pith; wanting strength. 

2. Wanting by epee or concentrated force, 

PIT'-HOLE, zn. mark made by disease. [Obey 

Beaum. & 

PITH’Y, a. Consisting of pith; containing pith; 
abounding with pith ; as, a pithy substance ; @ pithy 
stem. : 

2. Containing concentrated force ; forcible; ener: 
getic; as, a pithy word or expression. 
This pithy speech prevailed, and all agreed, Dryden, 
3. Uttering energetic words or expressions, 
In all these, Goodman Fact was very short, but pithy, Addison. 
PIT’I-A-BLE, a. [Fr. pitoyable; from ity] 
Deserving pity ; worthy of compassion; raisera- 
ble ; ag, pitiable persons ; a pitiable condition. 
Atterbury. 
PIT'I-A-BLE-NESS, n. State of i com 


sion. etl 
PIT’I-A-BLY, adv. In a manner deserving pity ; mis- 


erably. 
PIT/I.ED, (pit'id,) pp. Compassionated, [See the 
verb to Pity. 
PIT’I-ED-LY, adv. In a situation to be pitied. 
PIT/I-FUL, a. [See Prry.] Full of pity; tender 
compassionate ; having a heart to feel sorrow ani 
sympathy for the distressed. James v. 1 Pet. iil 
[This is the proper sense of the word. ] 
2. Miserable; moving compassion; as, a sight 
most pitiful; a pitiful condition. Shak, Ray. 
ee is a very improper use of pitiful for pitiable, 
To be pitied for its littleness or meanness ; pal- 
try ; contemptible; despicable. 
That’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition In the fool 
that uses it, 5 Shak, 
4. Very small; insignificant. 
PIT'I-FUL-LY, adv. With pity ; compassionately. 
Pitifully behold the sorrows of our heart, . Com. Prayer. 
2. In a manner to excite pity. 


They would sigh and groan as ully as other men, ' 
gro pitifi 


3. Contemptibly ; with meanness. Richardson. 
PIT/J-FUL-NESS, n. Tenderness of heart that dis 
poses to pity ; mercy ; compassion. Sidney. 

2. Contemptibleness, F 
PIT’I-LESS, a. Destitute of pity ; hard-hearted ; ap- 

plied to persons ; as, a pitiless master. 

2. Exciting no pity ; as, a pitiless state. 
PIT’I-LESS-_LY, adv. ithout mercy or compassion, 
PIT’I-LESS-NESS, n, Unmercifulness ; insensibility 

to the distresses of others, 
PIT’/MAN,n. The man that stands in a pit when 
sawing timber with another man who stands above, 
: Mozon. 
2. The piece of timber which connects the lower 
end of a mill-saw with the wheel that moves it. 
PIT/SAW, n. A large saw Used in dividing timber, 
and used by two men, one of whom stands in a pit 


below. Mozon. - 
PIT/TA-€AL, n. ([Gr. mrra, pitch, and xaddos, 
peauty.] 
A dark-blue, solid substance, somewhat like indi+ 
‘0, obtained, from wood tar. Ure. } 
PIT"TANCE, a. [Fr. pitance; It. pietanza; Port. pi- 
tanga. 


The word signifies, primarily, a portion of 
food allowed toa monk. The Spanish has pitar, to 
distribute allowances of meat, and pitancero, a per- 
son who distributes allowances, or a friar who lives 
on charity. 

1. An allowance of meat in a monastery. ‘ 

2. A very small portion allowed or assigned. Shak, 

3. A very small quantity, as of money, &c. 
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PIT’/TED, pp. of a. [from pit.} Marked with little] PLA-CARD’, v.t. To post, as a writing or hbel, Ina 


hollows ; set in competition, as in combat. 
PII’TING, ppr. Marking with little hollows ; setting 
in competition. | 
PIT'TI-ZITE, n. [Gr. ricca or mrra, pitch.] 


Pitchy iron ore. Ure. 


public place. Tt is sometimes used in a good sense. 
2. To notify publicly. 
LA-€ARD'ED, pp. Posted ina public place ; not)- 
fying publicly. 
PLA-€'ARD'ING, ppr. Posting in a public place. 


PI-TO'I-TA-RY, a. [L. pituita, phlegm, rheum; Gr.| PLA'€ATE, v. t. [L. placo, to appease.] 


rrvw, to spit.] 


To appease or pacify ; to conciliate. Forbes. 


That secretes phlegm or mucus ; as, the pituitary PLACE, n. [Fr. td.; Sp. plaza; Port. praca; It. piaz- 


membrane. Repos. 

The pituitary gland is a small oval body on the 

lower side of the brain, erroneously supposed by the 

ancients to secrete the mucus of the nostrils. 
Parr. Quincy. 
PIT/U-ITE, x. [Fr., from L. pituita.] 
Mucus. ; 
PI-TO'I-TOUS, a. [L. pituitosus.]} 

Consisting of mucus, or resembling it in qualities. 
PIT’Y, n. [Fr. pitié; It. pietd, pity and piety; Sp. 
Sos te pity and piety ; Port. piedade, id. The Latin, 

talian, Spanish, and Portuguese Janguages unite 
pity and piety in the same word, and the word may 
be from the root of compassion ; L. patior, to, suffer ; 
It. compatire, Sp. and Port. compadecerse, to pity.] 

1. The feeling or suffering of one person, excited 
by the distresses of another; sympathy with the 
grief or misery of another; compassion or fellow- 
suffering. ‘ 

* He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord. — Prov. xix. 


_In Scripture, however, the word pity usually in- 
cludes compassion accompanied, with some act of 
charity or benevolence, and not simply a fellow-feel- 
ing of distress. 
Pity \s always painful, yet always agreeable. Kames. 
® 2. The ground or subject of pity ; cause of grief ; 
thing to be regretted. 2 
What pity is it 


That we can die but once to serve our country! Addison. 

That he is old, the more is the pity, his white haira do witness ft, 

hak, 

In this sense the word has a plural. It is a thou- 
aand pities he should waste his estate in prodigality. 

PIT'Y,v.t [Fr. pitoyer.] 

To feél pain or grief for one in distress; to have 
sympathy for; to compassionate; to have tender 
feelings for one, excited by his unhappiness. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 

5 pees a — Ps, ciii. :. 

‘aught by that Power who pities me 
dearn to pity them. ; Goldsmith, 


PIT’Y, v. i. To be compassionate ; to exercise pity. 
I will not pity, nor spare, nor have mercy.— Jer. xiii, 


But this may be considered as an elliptical phrase.] 
PIT'Y-ING, ppr. Compassionating ; sympathizing. 
PIT/Y-ING-LY, adv. Sympathizingly ; compassion- 


ately. 

PIU, [It.] In music, a little. 

sal nm ([Fr. In Italian, pivolo, or piulo, is a peg 
or pin. 

1. A pin or short shaft on which any thing turns, 
Druden. 
2. In military affairs, the officer or soldier upon 
whom the different wheelings are made jn the vari- 
ous evolutions of the drill. Brande. 
PIX, n. [L. pyzis.] 
j. Alittle box or chest in which the consecrated 
host is kept in the Roman Catholic church. 
Hanmer, 
2. A box used, in English coinage, for the trial of 
old and silver coin. Brande, 

PIX/Y,n. A fairy. [Localin England.] Holloway. 

PIZ/ZLE, n. [D. pees, a tendon or string.] 

In certain quadrupeds, the part which is official to 
generation and the discharge of urine. Brown. 
PLA-€A-BIL/I-TY, ) x. [from plucable.] The qual- 
PLA’€A-BLE-NESS, § _ ity of being appeasable; sus- 

ceptibility of being pacified. 

PLA/CA-BLE, a. [It. placabile; Sp. placable; L. pla- 
cabilis, from placo, to pacify ; probably formed on the 
root of lay. See Prease. 

That may be appeased or pacified ; appeasable ; 
admitting its passions or irritations to be allayed; 
willing to forgive. 


Methooght J saw hiia placable and mild. Milton. 


PLA-€ARD’, n. [Fr. placard ; Sp. placarte ; D. plakaat ; 
plakken, to paste or stick; G. and Dan. placat, Fr. 
laquer, to clap on, Arm. placga. According to the 
reosh orthography, this word is composed of pla- 
quer, to Jay or clap on, and carte, card.] 

Properly, a written or printed spapet posted ina 
public place. It seems to have been_formerly the 
name of an edict, proclamation, or manifesto, issued 
by authority ; but this sense is, I believe, seldom or 
never annexed to the word. A placard now is an 
advertisement, or a libel, or a paper intended to cen- 
sure public or private characters, or public measures, 
posted in a public place. In the case of libels or pa- 
pers intended to censure public or private characters, 
or the measures of government, these papers are 
usually pasted up at night for secrecy. It is used 
also for any paper posted to give public notice, as an 
advertisement. 


za, for plazza; Arm. plagz; D. plaats; G. platz ; Sw. 
plats; Dan. plads. ords of this signification have 
for their radical sense, to lay.] es 
1. A particular portion of space of indefinite ex- 
tent, occupied, or intended to be occupied, by any 
person or thing, and considered as the space where 
a person or thing does or may rest or has rested, as 
distinct from space in gencral. 
Look from the place where thou art.— Gen, xlil. 
The p’ace wher on thou siandest 1s holy ground. — Ex, lil, 
Every place whereon the soles of your feet shall tread shall be 
ows, — Deut. xi, ‘ 
David's piace was empty. —1 Sam. xx. 
2. Any portion of space, as distinct from space in 
general. 
Enlargement and deliverance shall arise to the Jews from 
anether place. — Esth. iv. 
3. Local existence. 
From whose face the earth and the heaven fled away, and there 
was found no place for them, — Rev, xx. 
4, Separate division, room, or apartment. 
His catalogue had an especial place for sequestered divines. 
Fell, 
5. Seat ; residence ; mansion. 
The Romans shall come and take away both our place and na- 
tion. — John xi. 
6. A portion or passage of writing or of a book. 
The place of the Scripture which he read was this, — Acts viii, 


7. Point or degree in order of proceeding ; as, in 
the first place; inthe second place ; in the last place. 
Hence, 

8. Rank ; order of priority, dignity, or importance. 
He holds the first place in society, or in the affections 
of the people. _= 

9. Office ; employment ; official station. The man 
has a place under the government, 

Do you your office, or give up your place. 

10. Ground; room, 

There is no place of doubting but that it fs the very same. 

Hammond, 

1]. Station in life ; calling ; occupation ; condition. 
All, in their several places, perform their duty. 

12, Acity ; atown; avillage. In what place does 
he reside? He arrived at this place in the mail-coach. 
Gen. xviii. 

13. In military affairs, a fortified town or post; a 
fortress; a fort; as, a strong place; a@ plaee easily de- 
fended. The place was taken by assault. 

14, Acountry; akingdém. England is the place 

15. Space in general. [of his birth, 

But she all place within herself confines. Davies, 

16. Room ; stead; with the sense of substitution. 

And Joseph oe to them, Fear not,* for I am in the place of God. 


—Gen. l. 


Shak, 


17. Room ; kind reception. 
My word hath no place In you. —John viil. 


18. Fhe place of a heavenly body, in astronomy, is 
the sign and degree of the zodiac in which it is at 
any given time; usually expressed either by its lati 
tude and longitude, or by its right ascension and dec- 
lination. Huiton. 

To take place; to come; to happen; to come into 
actual existence or operation; as when we say, this 
or that event will or will not take place. The perfect 
exemption of man from calamity can never take place 
in this state of existence. 

2. To take the precedence or priority. 

Addison. Locke. 

To take the place, but sometimes to take place, omit- 
ting the article, is to occupy the place or station of 
another. 

To have placo; to have a station, room, or seat. 
Such desires can have no place in a good heart. 

2. To have actual existence. 

To give place ; to make room or way. 
your superiors. 

2. To give room; to give advantage ; to vield to 
the influence of ; to listen to. 

Neither give place to the devil. — Eph. iv. 


3. To give way; to yield to and suffer to pass 
away. 
High place; in Scripture, a mount.en which sacri- 
_ fices were offered. 
PLACE, v.t. [Fr. placer.] 
1 To put or set in a particular part of space, or in 
a particular part of the earti , or in something on its 
‘surface ; to locate; as, to place a house by the side of 
a stream; to place a book on the shelf; to place a 
body of cavalry on each flank ef an army. 
. 2. To appoint, set, induct, or establish, in an of- 
ce. 
Thou shalt provide out of all th peuple able men, such.asfear 


Give place to 
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God, meno of truth, haitsg covetousness; aud place such 
over them to be rulera of thouminds, &e. — Ex. xvii, 

It fs a high nwral duty of coverviens ani supremo magistrates 
and counclis, to piace In offico nen of unquestionable virtue 
and talents, Anon. 


3. To put or set’in any particular rank, state, or 
condition. Some men are placed in a condition of 
rank and opulence, others are placed in low or nar- 
row circumstances ; but in whatever sphere men are 
placed, contentment will Insure to them a Jarge por- 
tion cf happiness, 

4. To sot; to fix; as, to place one’s affections on 
an object; to place confidence in a friend. 

5. To put; to invest, as, to place money in the 
funds or in a bank. ‘ 

6. To put out at interest; to lend; as, to place 
money .a good hands or in good security. ‘ 

PLA-CE'BO, nz [L. placeo.] 

1, In the Roman Catholic church, the vesper hymn 

for the dead, beginning, ‘* Placebo Domino.” 
Fosbroke. 
2. In medicine, a prescription more to please than 
benefit the patient. Forsyth. 
aes (plast,) pp. Set; fixed; located; estab- 
ished. 
PLACE’/MAN, 2. 
ernment. 
PLA-CEN’TA, n. [L.; probably from the root of D. 
plakken; Fr. plaquer, to stick or clap together. ] 

1. In anatomy, the substance that connects the 
ovum to the womb, a soft, roundish mass or cake 
by which the principal connection is maintained be- 
tween the parent and the fetus. Core. Quincy. 

2. The part of a plant or fruit to which the seeda 
are attached. ; Coze. Parr. 

PLA-CEN'TAL, a. Pertaining to the placenta. 
; Waterhouse. 
PLAC-EN-TA’TION, n. In botany, the disposition of 
the cotyledons or lobes in the vegetation or germina- 
tion of seeds. Martyn. 
PLAC-EN-TIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. placenta and fero.] — 
In botany, bearing or producing a placenta. 


Lindl 
PLA/CER, z. One who places, locates, or sets. 
PLAC’ID, a. 


Spenser. 
[L. placidus, from placo, to appease. ] 
1, Gentle; quict; undisturbed; equable; as, a 
placid motion of the spirits. Bacon. 
2. Serene; mild; unruffled; indicating peace of 
mind ; as, a placid countenance or smile. 
3. Calm; tranquil; serene; not stormy; as, @ 
placid sky. 
4. Calm; quiet ; unruffled; as, a placid stream. 
PLAC’ID-LY, adv, Mildly ; calmly ; quietly ; without 
disturbance or passion. 
PLAC’ID-NESS, )n. Calmness ; quiet; tranquillity ; 
PLA-CID’I-TY, unruffled state. 
2. Mildness ; gentleness ; sweetness of disposition, 
Chandler, 
PLAC/ING, ppr. Setting; fixing; establishing. 
PLAC’IT, (plas‘it,)n. [L. placitum, that which pleases, 
a decree, from placeo, to please. 
A decree or determination. 


One that has an office under a gov- 


Ye 


Ln ‘ot in oe 

. Glanville, 

Relating to pleas or pleading in 
Clayton. 

[from the Fr. plaquer, to clap on, 


PLAC’I-TO-RY, a. 
courts of law. 
PLACK’ET, 2. 
See Pracarp. 
A petticoat. If this is the sense of the word in 
Shakspeare, it is derivative. The word signifies the 
opening of the garment; but it is nearly or wholly 
obsolete. 
PLA-€OID’'I-AN, a. Pertaining to the placoidians. -. 
PLA-€OID'I-ANS, x. pl. [Gr. r\uz, a plate, and 
etdng, form.] 

The first order of fishes in the arrangement of 
Agassiz, having the skin covered with enameled 
plates, as the sharks, rays, lampreys, &c. 

PLA-FOND’,n. [Fr.] The ceiling of a room, whether 
flat or arched; any soffit. 
PLA/GAL, a. [Gr. rAaysos.] 

Plagal melodies, in music, are such as have their 
principal notes Jying between the fifth of the key 
and its octave or twelfth. [See AutHentic.] 


Brande. 

PLA/GI-A-RISM, n. [from plagiary.] 

The act of purloining another man’s literary works, 
or introducing passages from another man’s writings, 
and putting them off as one’s own; literary theft. 

Swift. 

PLA'GI-A-RIST, x. One that purloins the writings 
of another, and puts them off as his own. 

PLA/GI-A-RIZE, v. t. To steal or purloin from the 
writings of another. _ 

PLA’GI-A-RIZ-ED, pp. Stolen from the writings of 
another, Te 

PLA/GI-A-RIZ-ING, ppr.~ Purloining from the writ- 
ings of another. 

PLA‘GI-A-RY, n. [L. plagium, a kidnapping, prob- 
ably from plaga, nets, tojl, that which is layed or 
spread, from the root of Eng. lay. The L. plaga,a 
stroke, is the same word differently applied, a laying 


on. 
1. A thief in literature ; one that™parloins-anoth- 
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5 *s writings, and offers them to the public as his 


wn. South. Dryden. 
\ 2, The crime of literary theft. [Wot iar 
TOWN. 
PLA/GI-A-RY, a. Stealing men; kidnapping. [Vot 
bate Brown, 
2. Practicing literary theft. Hall, 
PLA‘/GI-ON-ITE, 2. [Gr. rAaytos, oblique, alluding 
to the crystallization. ; 
A blackish, lead-gray ore of antimony and lead. 
PLAGUE, (plag,) n. [Sp. plaga or llaga, a wound, a 
plague ; It. piaga, for plaga; G. and Dan. plage; Sw. 
laga; W. pla plague ; Iac,aslap; llaciaw, to strike, 
1 ick, to ra gel; Ir. plaig; L. plaga, a stroke, Gr. 
t\nynm (See Lick and Lay.) The primary sense 
is, a stroke or striking. So afflict is from the root of 
flog, and probably of the same family as plague.] 

. Any thing troublesome or vexatious; but, in 
this sense, applied to the vexations we suffer from 
men, and not to the unavoidable evils inflicted on 
us by diving Providence. ‘Ihe application of the 
word to the latter would now be irreverent and re- 
proachful. 7 4 

2. A pestilential disease ; an acute, malignant, 
febrile seis, that often prevails in Egypt, Syria, 
and Turkey, and has at times prevailed in the large 
cities of Europe, with frightful mortality. 

3. A state of misery. Ps. xxxviii. 

4, Any great natural evil or calamity ; as, the ten 

lagues of Egypt. 
pl xcur, (plag,) v. t. [Sp. plagar; W. placaw It. 
piagare; G. plagen; Dan. plager; Sw. plaga; from 
the noun.] 

1. To infest with disease, calamity, or natural evil 

of any kind. 
Thus wero they plagued 
* And worn with famine. Milton. 

2, To vex ; to tease; to harass; to trouble; to em- 

barrass ; a very general and indefinite signification. 

If her nature be so, 
Then she will-plague the :nan tht loves her most. Spenser. 

PLAGUE’FIJL, a. Abounding with plagues; infect- 

ed with plagues, 
PLAGUE/LESS, a. Free from plagues or the plague. 
PLAGU’I-LY, (plig’e-le,) adv. Vexatiously ; in a 

manner to vex, harass, or embarrass; greatly ; hor- 

ribly. [Jn vulgar use.] Swift. Dryden. 
PLAGU’Y, (plag’e,) a. Vexatious; troublesoine ; tor- 

menting. [Vulgar.] Hudibras. 
PLAICE, ) x. [Fr. plies; Sp. platija; G. plattewe; Dan, 
PLAISE, plat-fisk, flat-fish ; yl plat, flat.] 

A fish of the genus Platessa, (Pleuronectes, Linn.,) 
allied to the flounder, and growing to the size of 
eight or ten pounds or more. This fish is more flat 

~ and square than the halibut. 

PLAICE’MOUTH, 2, A wry mouth. B. Jonson, 

PLAID, (plad,) x. [Qu. W. plaid, a partition ; diver- 
sity of colors being often named from dividing.] 

A striped er variegated cloth, worn as an over- 
garment by the Highlanders in Scotland. It is : 
narrow woolen stuff, worn round the waist or on the 
shoulders, reaching to the knees, and, in cold weath- 
er, to the feet. It is worn by both sexes, Ponnant, 

PLAIN, a. [Fr. plain; It. piano; Sp. plano, lano; 
Port. plano, from L. planus; G. and Sw. plan; D. 
plein; Sw. Dan. D. and G, plen, a plan or scheme; 
W. plan, a plane, a plantation, a shoot or cion, a ray 
of light, whence plant, children, issue; pleiniaw, to 
radiate , plenig, radiant, splendid, whence ysplan, 
clear, bright, splendid, and ysplander, L. splendor. 

_ The Gr. rAavaw, to wander, ix from the same root. 
Hlore we have decisive evidence, that plazn, plan, 
plant, and splendor, are from the same radix. (See 
Puianr.) Class Ln, No, 4, 6, 7.] 

1. Smooth ; even; level; flat; without eclovations 
and depressions; not rough; as, plain ground or 
land; a plain surface. In this sense, in philo- 
sophical writings, it is written Plane. 

2. Open; clear; unencumbered ; fair. 

Our troops beat an army in plain fight and open fleld. Felton. 

3. Void of beanty or ornament; simple; as, a 
plain dress. 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a show. Dryden, 

4. Artless; simple; unlearned; without disguise, 
cunning, or affectation; without refinement, as, 
men of the pluiner sort. Gen. xxv. Bacon. 

Plain, but pious Chrladans, Hammond. 

5. Artless; simplo; unaffected; unembellished ; 
as, a plain tale or narration. 

6. Honestly undisguised; open; frank; sincere; 
unreserved. I will tell you the plain truth. 

Give me leave to be plain with you. 


7. Mere; bare; as, a plain knave or fool. 
‘ Shak, Pope. 
8. Evident to the understanding ; clear; manifest ; 
not obscure; as, plain words or language; a plain 
difference ; a plain argument. 
It ls plain in the history, that Esau was never subject a pares 
CK Ee. 
9, Not much varied by modulations; as, a‘ plain 
gong or tune, 


- 


Bacon. 
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10. Not high seasoned ; not rich ; not luxuriously 
dressed ; as, a plain diet, 

11. Not ornamented with figures ; as, plain muslin. 

12. Not dyed. 

13. Not difficult; not embarrassing; as, a plain 
ease in law. 

14, Kasily seen or discovered ; not obscure or 
difficult to be found ; as, a pla road or path. Our 
course is very plain. Ps. xxvii. 

PLAIN, adv. Not obscurely ; in a manner to be Easily 
understood. ‘ ; 

2. Distinctly ; articulately ; as, to speak plain. 
Mark vii. 

3, With simplicity ; artlessly ; bluntly. 

PLAIN, n._ [Ir. cluain; W. llan; Fr. plaine. See the 
adjective. 

1. Level land; usually, an open field with an 
even surface, or a surface little varied by inequali- 
ties ; as, all the plain of Jordan, Gen. xiii. 

2. Field of battle. Arbuthnot. 
PLAIN, v.t. To level; to make plain or even on the 
surface. Hayward. 
2. To lament or wail; as, to plain one’s case. 


Spenser. 
PLAIN, vi. [Fr. plaindre; L. pian oh 
To lament or bewail. [Wot ea [See Comriarn.] 
PLAIN’-CHANT, n. See Prain Sona. 
PLAIN/-DEAL-ER, 7. One who speaks out his 
views with great plainness. 
PLAIN’-DEAL-ING, a. [ plain and deal.] 

Dealing or communicating with frankness and 
sincerity ; honest ; open; speaking and acting with- 
out art; as, a plain-dealmg man. Shak. L’Estrange. 

PLAIN’-DEAL-ING, n. A speaking or communi- 
cating with openness and sincerity; management 
without art, stratagem, or disguise ; sincerity. 

Dryden. 

PLAIN’-HEART’ED, a, Waving a sincere heart ; 

communicating without art, reserve, or hypocrisy ; 


of a frank disposition. Milton. 
PLAIN/-HEART’ED-NESS, n. Frankness of dispo- 

sition ; sincerity. Hallywell. 
PLAIN'ING, n. Complaint. [Obs.] Shak. 


PLAIN/LY, adv. With a level surface. 
2. Without cunning or disguise. 
3. Without ornament or artificial embellishment ; 
as, to be plainly clad. 
4, Frankly ; honestly ; sincerely; as, deal plainly 
with me. Pope. 
5. In earnest ; fairly. Clarendon. 
6. In a manner to be easily seen or comprehended. 
Thou shalt write en the stones all the words of this law very 
plainly. — Deut, xxvii, 
7. Evidently; clearly; not obscurely. The doc- 
trines of grace are plainly taught in the Scriptures. 
PLAIN’NESS, x, Levelness; evenness of surface. 
2. Want of ornament ; want of artificial show. 
So modest plainnese sets of sprightly wit. Pope. 
3. Openness; rough, blunt, or unrefined frank- 
ness, 


Your plainnees and your shortness please me well. Shak. 


4, Artlessness; simplicity ; candor; as, unthink- 
ing plainness. Dryden. 
5. Clearness; openness ; sincerity. 
Seeing, then, we have such hope, we use great plainness of 
speech. — 2 Cor. iii. 

PLAIN/-SONG, n. An ecclesiastical chant in duple 
Measure with notes of equal length, and rarely ex- 
tending beyond the compass of an octave. P. Cyc. 

PLAIN’-SPOK-EN, a. Speaking with plain, unre- 
served sincerity. Dryden. 

PLAINT, x. [Fr. plainte, from plaindre, tolament, from 
L, plango, to strike, to beat, to lament, whence com- 
plaint; Gr. Ancow,7Anrrw,to strike, from the root 
any, disused, whence m\nyyn, a stroke, L. plaga, 
Eng. plague ; Goth. flekan, to lament ; Sp. plair, from 
the Latin. The primary sense is, to strike, that is, to 
drive or thrust, applied to the hand or to the voice ; 
or the sense of complaint and lamentation is from 
beating the breast, as in violent grief; Sw. plagga, 
to beat.] 

1, Lamentation ; complaint; audible expression of 
sorrow. 


[Little used.} 


From inward grief 
His bursting passion into plaints thus poured, Milton. 
2, Complaint; representation made of injury or 
wrong done. 
There are three just grounds of war with Spain ; one of plainta; 
two upon defense, ‘On. 
3. In law, a private memorial tendered to a court, 
in which the person sets forth his cause of action. 
Blackstone. 
4. In law, a complaint; a formal accusation exhib- 
ited by a private person against an offender for a 
breach of Jaw or a public offense. fi 
Laws of New York and Conn. 
PLAINT/FUL, a. Complaining; expressing sorrow 
with an audible voice; as, my plaintful tongue, 


idney. 
PLAINTIFF, n, [Fr. plaintif, mournful, making 
rast iat 
In law, the person who commences a suit béfore a 
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tribunal, for the recovery of a claim ; opposed to Dz- 
FENDANT. 

[Prior uses this word as an adjective, in the 
French sense, for plaintive, but the use is not aut 


thorized. 
PLAINT‘IVE, a. [Fr. plaintif.] 
1, Lamenting ; complaining; expressive of sor 
row; as, a plaintive sound or song. Dryden, 
i Complaining ; expressing sorrow or grief; re 
pining. 


To soothe the sorrows of her plaintive son. 
PLAINT'IVE-LY, adv. 


et. 

PLAINT/IVE-NESS, n. The quality or state of ex 
pressing grief. 

PLAINT’LESS, a, Without complaint ; unrepining. 
PLAIN’-WORK, (-wurk,) n. Plain needlework, as 
distinguished from embroidery. ope. 
PLAIT,n. [W. pleth, a plait or fold; plethu, to plait 
or braid, from eth; Sw. fldta, Dan. fletter, to plait, 
braid, twist, Russ. pletu, opletayu, Fr. plisser, with 
a age ts change of t to s. Qu. Gr. cAww, to 

twist.] - 

1. A fold; a doubling ; as of cloth. 

It Js very difficult to trace out the figure of a vest through all the 

plaits and folding of the drapery. Addison, 

2. A braid, as of hair or straw. 

PLAIT, v. t. To fold 3 to double in narrow streaks; 
as, to plait a gown or a sleeve. Gay. 
ne braid ; to interweave strands; as, to plaii 
the hair. 

3. To entangh ; to involve. Shak. 
PLAIT’ED, pp. ora. Folded; braided ; interwoven. 
PLAIT’ER, n. One that plaits or braids. 
PLAIT'ING, ppr. Folding; doubling; braiding.  ° 
PLAN,n. [Fr. G. D. Dan. Sw. and Russ, plan. The 

Italian has pranta, a plant, and a plan, and in Welshy 
plan is a shoot, cion, plantation, or planting, and a 
plane. Hence plan, plain, plane, and plant, are from 
one Fete The primary sense of the verb is to ex- 
tend. 

1. 4 draught or form ; properly, the representation 
of any thing drawn ona Hy Si, asa map or chart, 
which is a representation of some portion of land ot 
water. But thé word is applied particularly to the 
model of a building, showing the form, extent, and 
divisions in miniature, and it may be applied to the 
draught or representation of any projected work on 
paper, or’on a plane surface; as, the plan of a town 
or city, or of a harbor or fort. The form of a ma- 
chine in miniature is called a Mopzi, : 

2. A scheme devised ; a project ; the form of some 
thing to be done existing in the mind, with the sev- 
eral parts adjusted in idea, expressed in words. oF 
committed to writing ; as, the plan of a constitution 
of government ; the plan of a treaty ; the plan of an 
expedition. 

PLAN, v. t., To form a draught or representation of 
any intended work. 

2. To scheme; to devise; to form in design; as, 
to plan the conquest of a country; to plan a reduc 
tion of taxes, or of the national debt. 

PLA/NA-RY, a. Pertaining to a plane. Dict. 
PLANCH, v. t. [Fr. planche,a plank. See Pranx.] 

To plank ; to cover with planks or boards. Gorges. 

PLANCH’ED, (plancht,) pp. Covered or made of 


planks or boards. 
PLANCH’ER, n. A floor. Bacon. 
PLANCH’ET, n. [Fr. planchette. See Pranx.] 

A flat piece of metal or coin. Encye, 
PLANCH’ING, 2. The laying of floors in a building; 
also, a floor of boards or planks. Carew. 
PLANE, a. [L. planus. See Pratn.] Without ele« 
vations or depressions ; even; level ; flat; as, a plane 

surface. 

Plane chart ; & chart constructed on the supposition 
of the earth and sea being an extended plane surface, 
with the degrees of latitude and longitude every 
where equal. : : 

‘A plane figure, in geometry, \s a surface in which, 
if any two points are taken, the straight line which 
joins them lies wholly in that “surface. 

A plane angle, is one contained between two lines 
or surfaces, in contradistinction to a solid angle. Encyc, 

Plane sailing ; in navigation, the art of determining 
the ship’s place, on the supposition that sne is mov- 

. ing on a plane. Brande. 
PLANE, n. [from L, planus. See Puarn.] _ i 

1. In geometry, an even or level surface, like plain 
in popular language. 

2. In astronomy, an imaginary surface supposed 
to pass through any of the curves described on the 
celestial sphere; as, the plane of the ecliptic; the 
plane of a planet’s orbit; the plane of a great circle, 

3. In mechanics. See Prange Ficure. 

4. In joinery and cabinet work, an instrument con 
sisting of a smooth piece of wood, with an aperture 
through which passes obliquely a piece of edged stee! 
or chisel, used in paring or smoothing or wood 
of any kind. 

A horizontal plane is parallel to the horizon. - 

An inclined plane is any plane inclined to the hor} 
zon, by whatever angle. 


Dryden, 
In a manner expressive of 
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‘PLANE, v,t To make smooth; to pare off the in- 
eqiialities of the surface of a board or other piece of 
wood by the use of a plane. 

2. To free from inequalities of surface. Arbuthnot. 

PLAN/‘ED, pp. or a. Made smooth with a plane ; lev- 


eS 


eled. 

PLANET, n. [Fr. plancto; It. pianeta; L. Sp. and 
Port, planeta; W. planed; Gr. tXavnrns, wandering, 
from rAavaw, to wander, allied to L. planus, Fr. loin. 
Bee penaes | ‘ 

A celestial body which revolves about the sun, 
in an orbit of a moderate degreo of eccentricity, in 
distinction from a comet, which has a very eccentric 
prbit. The planets are sometimes called primary 
planets, in distinction from those bodies called sec- 
ondary plancts, moons, or satellites, which revolve 
about some planet as their center, and with that ro- 
volve about the sun, The primary planets are named 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter,Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune. Five smaller planets, denominated by 
wome astervids, namely, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, Vesta, 
and Astrea, have recently been discovered between 
the orbits of Marsand Jupiter. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, being without the earth’s orbit, 

Bre sometimes called the superior planets ; Venus and 
Mercury, being within the earth’s orbit, are called 
inferior planets, The planets are oprque bodies, which 
receive their light from the sun, ‘Thev are sonamed 
from their motion or revolution, in distinction from 
the jized stars, and are distinguished from the latter 
by their not twinkling, 

PLANE’-TA-BLE, n. An instrument or board marked 
off into degrees from the center, used in surveying 
land, by which the draught or plan is taken on the 
spot during the progress of the survey. Hutton. 

PLAN-ET-A/RI-UM, n. An astronomical machine 
which, by the movement of its parts, represents the 
motions and orbits of the planets, agreeable to the 
Copernican system, Barlow. 

PLAN'ET-A-RY, a. [Fr. planetaire.] 

1. Pertaining to the planets; as, planetary inhabit- 
ants; planetary motions. 

2. Consisting of planets ; as, a planetary system. 

3. Under the dominion or influence of a planct ; 
@s, a planetary hour. [Astrology.] Dryden. 

4, Produced by planets ; as, planetary plague or in- 
fluence. Shak. 

5. Having tho nat we of a planet; erratic or ré- 
volving. . Blackmore. 

Planetary days; the days of the week as shared 
among the planets, each having its day, as we name 
the days of the week after the planets. Hutton. 

PLAN’ET-ED, a. Belonging to planets. Young. 

PLA-NET’1€-AL, a. Pertaining to planets. [Wot used.] 

Brown. 

PLANE’-TREE, n. [L. platanus; Fr. plane, platane.] 

Atree of the genus Platanus. The oriental plane- 

tree is a native of Asia; it rises with a straight, 
smooth, branching stem to a great hight, with pal- 
mated leaves, and long, pendulous peduncles, sus- 
taining several heads of sinall, close-sitting flowers. 
The seeds are downy, and collected into round, 
rough, hard balls. The occidental plane-tree, which 
grows toa great hight, is a native of North Ameri- 
ca; it is called also Burrox-woop and Button- 


TREE. 
PLAN’ET-STRUCK, a. Affected hy the influence of 
Janets ; blasted. Suckling. 

PLAN’/ET-ULE, n. A little planet. Conybeare. 
PLAN-I-MET’RI€, a, Pertaining to the mensu- 
PLAN-I-MET’RIE€-AL, ration of plane surfaces, 
PLA-NIME-TRY, x. [L. planus, plain, and Gr. ps7- 
pew, to mer~ure. 
The mensuration of plane surfaces, Hutton. 
PLAN/ISH, v. t. [from plane.] To render a motallic 
surface level and smooth, by pounding it gently with 
a@ smooth-faced hainmer; as, to planish silver tea- 
Spoons or tin plate, Henry’s Chem. 
PLAN‘ISH-ED, (plan/isht,) pp. Made smooth by 
hammering. 
PLAN'ISH-ING, ppr. Making smooth by hammering. 
PLAN’LSPHERE, x. [L. planus, plain, and spherc.] 
Asphere projected on aplane. In this sense, maps 
in which are exhibited the meridians and other cw- 
cles are planispheros, ; Hutton, 
PLANK, n. [Fr. planche; Arm. plancquenn, pl. plench: 
W. planc; D. plank; G. and Dan planke; Sw. 
sa Russ. placha, a board or plank, Probably n 
is casital, and the word belongs to Class Lg.] 
A broad piece of sawed timber, differing from a 
-board only in being thicker. In America, broad 
ieces of sawed timber, which are not more than an 
inch or an inch and a quarter thick, are called boards ; 
like piecos, from an inch and a half to three or four 
inches thick, are called’ planks. Sometimes pieces 
more than four inches thick are called planks. 
PLANK, v. t. To cover or Jay with planks; as, to 
a floor or a ship. 
PLANK’ED, (plankt,) pp. Covered with planks, 
PLANK'ING, pprs Laying with planks. 
PLAN’LESS, a. Having no plan. 
PLAN'NED, pp. Devised , schemed. 
PLAN NER, n. One who plans or forms a plan; a 


@rojector. 
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PLAN/‘NING, ppr. Scheming; devising ; making a 


plan. 
PLA’/NO-€ON’CAVE, a. Flat on ono side and con- 
cave on the other. 
PLA'NO-C'ON'I€-AL, a. [plain and conical.] Plano 
or level on one side and conical on the other. 
; Grew. 
PLA’NO-€ON’VEX, a. [plain and conver.] Plane 
or flat on one side and convex on the other; as,a 


plano-convez lens. Newton, 
PLA’NO-HOR-I-ZON’TAL, a. Having a level hori- 
zontal surface or position. Lee, 


PLA-NOR’BIS, n. [L. planus and orbis.] 

A genus of fresh-water snails, having shells of a 
discoidal form, ; Mantell, 

PLA’NO-SUB’U-LATE, a. [See Susutatz.] Smooth 
and awl-shaped. 

PLANT, n. [Fr. plante; It. pianta; L Sp. Port. and 
Sw. planta; Ir. plaunda; D. plant; G. pflanzo; Dan. 
plante; Arm. plantenn; W. plaat, issue, offspring, 
children, from plan, a ray, a shoot, a plantation or 
planting, a plane ; planed, a shooting body, a planet ; 
pleiniaw, to radiate ; plenig, radiant, splendid ; plent, 
that ts rayc 1; plentyn, a child ; planta, to beget or to 
bear children. In It. Sp, -ud Port. planta signifies a 
plant and a plan. Here’ we find plan, plune, plant, 
planet, all from one stock, and the Welsh plemiaw, to 
radiate, shows thatethe L. spleadeo, splendor, are of 
the same family. The Celtic clan is probably the 
Welsh plan, plant, with a different prefix. The radi- 
cal sense is obvious, to shoot, to extend.] 

1. A vegetable ; an organic body, destitute of sense 
and spontaheous motion, adhering to another body 
in such a manner as to draw from it its nourishment, 
and having the power of propagating itself by seeds ; 
*‘whoso seed is in itself.” Gen. i. This definition 
may not be perfectly correct, as_it respects all plants, 
for some aquatic plants grow without being attached 
to any fixed body. 

The woody or dicotyledonous plants consist of 
three parts ; the bark or exterior coat which covers 
the wood ; the wood, which is hard, and constitutes 
the principal part and the pith or center of the stem, 
In monocotyledonous plants, the ligneous or fibrous 
parts, and the pithy or parenchymatous, are equally 
distributed through the whole internal substance ; 
and in the lower plants, fungi, sea-weed, &c., the 
substance is altogether parenchymatous. By means 
of proper vessels, the nourishing juices are distrib- 
uted to every part of the plant, In its most general 
sense, plant comprehends all vegetables, trees, shrubs 
herbs, grasses, &c. In popular language, the word 
ey applied to the smaller species of vege- 

ables, 

2. A sapling. Dryden, 

3. In Scripture, a child ; a descendant ; the inhab- 
itant of a country. Ps. *xliv. Jer. xlviii. 

4. The sole of the foot. [Little used.] 

5. The fixtures and tools necessary to carry on any 
trade or mechanical business. [Zocal.] 

Sea-plant; a plant that grows on the sea or in salt 
water ; sea-weed. 

Sensitive plant; a plant that shrinks on being 
touched ; a species of the Mimosa. 

PLANT, v.t. To put in the ground and cover, as seed 
for growth ; as, to plant maize. 

2. To set in the ground for growth, as a young tree 
or a vegetable with roots. 

3. To engender; to set the germ of any thing that 
muy increase. 


It engendors choler, planteth anger, Shak. 
4, To set firmly ; to fix. 
His stanclard planted on Laurentum’s towers, Dryden, 


5. To settle; to fix the first inhabitants ; to estab- 
lish ; as, to plant a colony. 

6. To furnish with plants; to lay out and prepare 
with plants ; as, to plant a garden or an orchard. 

7. To set and direct or point; as, to plant cannon 
against a fort. 

8. To introduce and establish; as, to plant Chris- 
tlanity among the heathen. 

I "a F vars ig) Apollos watered, but God gave the Increase, — 

ir. il. 


9, To unite to Christ, and fix in a state of fellow- 
ship with him Ps. xcii. 
PLANT, v. i. To perform the act of planting. Pope 
PLANT’A-BLE, a, Capable of being planted. 
Edwards, West Indies. 
PLANT/AGE, r. [L. Chae oe, 
An herb, or herbs in general. [JVot in use.] 


PLANT/AIN, (plant/in,) n. [Fr.; from L, plantago; 
It. piantaggine. 

A plant of the genus Plantago, of many species, 
The common plantain is found near the abode of 
civilized man in all parts of the world. The water 

. lantain is et the genus Alisma. Loudon. 
ANT/AIL 
PLANT’AIN-TREE, n. [Sp. platano.] 

A tropical tree of the genus Musa, the most re- 
markable specics of which are, the paradisiaca or 
plantain, and tho sapicntum or banana-tree. The 


PLASM, n. 
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plantain rises With a soft stem, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, and the fruit is a substitute for bread. 
Encyc. Am. 
PLANT‘AL, a, Belonging to plants. [JVot re) 
Glancille. 
ELAR AON mn. [L. plantatio, from pluato, ta 
plant. 
Ii, ‘the act of 
growth. 
2. The place planted; applied to ground planted 
with trees, for the purpose of producing tiraber, or 
for ornament, &c. Addison. 
3. In the United States and the West Indies, a large 
estate, cultivated chiefly by negroes, either slaves or 
free, who live in a distinct community on the estate, 
under the control of the proprietor or master. 4 
4, An original settlement in a new country; & 
town or village planted. 
While these planiations were formalng in Connecticut. 
B. Trumbulk, 
5. A colony. Bacon- * 
6. A first planting; introduction; establishment q 
as, the plantation of Christianity in England. 
K. Charles. 


planting or setting in the earth for 


| PLANT/-€ANE, 2. In the West Indies, a term applied 


to the original plants of the sugar-cane, proluced 
from germs placed in the ground; or canes of the 
first growth, in distinction from the ratoons, ‘o£ 
sprouts from the roots of canes which have been cut. 
Edwards, W. Indies. 
PLANT’ED, pp. ora. Set in the earth for propagation 5 
set; fixed; Introduced; established. 
2. Furnished with seeds or plants for growth; as, 
a planted field. 
3. Furnished with the first inhabitants; settled 
as, territory planted with colonists, a 
4, Filled or furnished with what Is new. 
A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, [Seo bigs © 
Shake 
PLANT/ER, x. One that plants, sets, introduces, or 
establishes ; ag, a planter of maize; a planter of 
vines ; the planters of a colony. A 
2, Gue that settles in a new or uncultivated terrl- 
tory ; as, the first planters in Virginia. 
3. One who owns a plantation ; used in the Wegt 
Indies and Southern States of America. 1 
4, One that introduces and establishes. 
The apostles wero the first plantera of Christianity. 
Nelson, Addisore ay 
The business of a planter, of 


West. 


. 


PLANT’ER-SHIP, n. 
the management of a plantation, as in the 


Indies... Encyc. 
PLANT’I-€LE, (plant’e-kl,) ~ A young plant, or 
plant in embryo. Darwin. % 


PLANT’I-GRADE, n. 
and gradior, to walk.] wu 
An animal that walks or steps on the sole of the 
foot, as the bear. Beil. 
PLANT'I-GRADE, a. Walking on the sole of the 
oot. 
PLANTING, ppr. Setting in the earth for propaga- 
tion ; setting ; settling; introducing; establishing. 
2. Consisting of or pertaining to planters; as, a 
planting community. U. States. 
PLANT'ING, n. The act or operation of setting in 
ras ground for propagation, as seeds, trees, shrubs, 


[L. planta, the sole of the foot, 


Ce 
2. In England, the art of forming plantations of 
trees. Brande. ~ 

PLANT’LET, 2. A little plant. Keith. 

PLANT/-LOUSE, x, An insect that infests plantg4 
a vine-fretter; the puceron. 

PLANT/ULE, rn. The embryo of a plant. 

PLASH, n. [D. plas, a puddle; G. pldtschern, ta, 
plash, to dabble; Dan. plasker, to plash ; Gr. thadogy. 
superabundant moisture. Qu, tadacow.] 

1. A small collection of standing water; a puddle. 
Bacon. ' Pope. 

2. The branch of a tree partly cut or lopped and 

bound to other branches, Mortimer. ~ 

PLASH, v. i. ‘To dabble in water; usually SriasHe 

PLASH, v.t. [Fr. plisser. ieee Prart.) But perhaps 
originally pleach, from L. plico, to fold.] ; 

To interweave branches ; as, to plush a hedge or 
quicksots. 
In Vew England, to Seurce.] 

PLASH! ED, (plasht,) pp. Interwoven, as branches, 

PLASH'ING, ppr. Cutting and interweaving, as 
branches in a hedge. 

PLASH/ING, 2. The act or operation of cutting small 
trees half through and interweaving them, as in 
hedges. Brande, 

2. Fhe dashing or sprinkling of coloring matter 
on the walls of buildings, as an imitation of granite, 


&c. 
PLASH’Y, a. Watery ; abounding with puddles, 
Sandys. 
[Gr. r\acpa, from rvaccw, to form. 
A mold or matrix in which any thing is cast or 
formed to a particular shape. [Little used.] 
Woodward. 
PLAS'MA, n. A variety of quartz, of a color be. 
tween grass-green and Jeek-green, occurring in aps 
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gular pieccs in beds, associated with common. chal- 
cedony, and among the ruins of Rome. 


Dana. Ore. 

PLAS-MAT'TE, a. Giving shape; baving the 

PLAS-MAT’ILE-AL, power of giving form. 

More. 

PLAS’TER, 2. [G. pflaster; D. pleistre; Sw. plaster ; 
Dan. plaster; Fr. platre; Arm. plastr: W. plastyr, 
Ir. plastar, plastrail; Sp. emplasto ; Port. id., or em- 
prasto; It. impiastro; L. cmplaxtrum: Gr. eutAaspor, 
from cyrdave-», to daub or sinear, properly to lay or 
spread on; 7Aacow, to daub, or to fashion, mold, or 
shape. 

ie composition of limo, water, and sand, well 
mixed into a kind of paste and used for coating walls 
and partitions of houses. This composition, when 
dry, becomes hard, but still retaina the nine of 
plaster. Plaster is sometimes imade of different ma- 
terials, as chalk, gypsum, é&c., and is sometimes used 
to cover the whole surface of a building. The 
term plaster is also applied to the material composed 
of plaster of Paris, of which ornaments, figures, 
moldings, &c., are made. : 

2. In pharmacy, an external application of a harder 
consistence than an ointment, to be spread, accord- 
ing to different circumstances, either on lincn or 
leather. Encyc. 

Plaster of Paris; a composition of several species 
of gypsum, dug at Montmartre, near Paris, in 
France, used in building and im casting bnats and 
statues. In popular language, this name is applied 
improperly to plaster-stone, or to any species of 
gypsum. 

PLAS/TER, v.t To overlay with plaster, as the par- 
titions of a house, walla, &e. 

2. To cover with a plaster, as a wound. 

3. In popular language, to smooth over ; to cover 
or conceal defects or irregularities, 

PLAS/TER-ED, pp. or a. Overlaid with plaster. 

PLAS/TER-ER, n. One that overlays with plaster. 

2. One that makes figures in plaster. Wotton. 
LAS’TER-ING, ppr. Covering with or laying on 
plaster. 

PLAS’TER-ING, 2. 
laying with plaster. ~ 

2 The plaster-work of a building; a covering of 
plaster. 

PLAS’/TER-STONE, zn. Gypsum, which see, This, 

: when pulverized, is extensively used as a manure. 

PLAS’TI€, a Gr. rdastxos, from mtAacow, to 
form. 

1. Having the power to give form or fashion to a 
miss of matter; as, the plastic hand of the Creator; 
the plastic. virtue of nature. Prior. Woodward. 

2. Capable of being molded, formed, or modeled ; 
as, plastic material. 

Plastic clay: one of the beds of the eocene 
period, so called because used in making pottery. 

Lyell. 

PLAS-TIC'I-TY, n. The quality of giving form or 
shape to matter. CY Ce 

2. Capnbility of being molded, formed, or modcled 

PLAS-TOG’/RA-PHY, x. The act of forming figures 
in plaster. 

PLAS/TRON, 2. [See sere A piece of leather 
stuffed ; used by fencers to defend the body against 
pushes, Dryden, 

PLAT, v. t. [from plart, or plat, flat.] To weave; to 
form by texture. Matt. xxvii. ay. Spectator. 

PLAT nm. Work done by platting or inter- 

PLAT’TING,$ weaving. 

PLAT, x. [Dan. and D, plat, flat; Fr. id.; G. plait; 

W. plad, plas; Gr. tarvs, broad, L. latus; or from 

the root of place, G. platz, (See Puot, the same word 

differently written.) But probably these are allof one 
family. The sense is, laid, apread.] 

A small piece of ground, usually a portion of flat, 
even ground ; as, a flowery plat; a plat of willows. 


ee ilton. Spectator. 
PLAT, a@ Plain; flat. [Wot used.] 4 


The act or operation of over- 


Chaucer, 
PLAT, adv. Plainly; flatly ; downright. [Wot used.] 
Chaucer, 
2. Smoothly ; evenly. [Wot used. . Drant. 
PLAT’ANE, n. [L. platanus.] The plane-tree, which 
© see, Milton. 
PLAT’BAND, x. A border of flowers in a garden, 
along a wall or the side of a parterre; hence, a 
border. 

2. In architecture, a flat, square molding, whose 
hight much exceeds its projecture, such as the faces 
of an architrave. 

3. The lintel of a door or window. 

4. A list or fillet between the flutings of a column, 


; Cyc. 
PLATE,z, [D. plaat, G. platte, plate ; Sw. platt; Dan. 
and D, plat, G. platt, flat ; It. pratto, flat, and piastra ; 
Sp. plata; Ir. id. 5 W. plad,a plate; probably allied 
to Gr. rdarvs, L. latus, with the radical sense of 

laid, spread.] 

1. A piece of metal, flat, or extended in breadth. 

Bacon, South. 
2, Armor of plate, composed of broad pieces, and 

thus distinguished from Main, Spenser. 
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3. The name commonly given to gold and silver 

wrouglit into articles of household furniture, 
McCulloch, 

4, A small, shallow vessel, made of silver or other 
metal, of of earth glazed and baked, from which pro- 
visions aro eaten at table. 

A wooden plate is cated a TrewcuER. 

5. The prize given for the best horse in a race. 

6. In architecture, the piece of timber which sup- 
ports the ends of the rafters. 

7. For copperplate, a printed representation or im- 
pression from an engraved plate. 

8. A page of storeotype or fixed metallic types for 
printing. 

9. [In heraldry, a roundol of silver. — E, H. Bar- 


ker. 
PLATE, +. t. To cover or overlay with plate or with 
metal ; used particularly of silver; as, plated vessels. 
2. To arm with plate or metal for efonse ; as, to 
plate sin with gold. Shak. 


Why plated in habiliments of war? 


3. To adorn with plate ; as, a plated harness, 
4, To beat into thin, flat pieces or laming. 
ryden. Newton, 
PLATE!’-GLASS, x. A fine kind of glass, cast in 
thick plates, and used fur mirrora and the best win- 
dows. Francis. 
PLA-TEAU’, (pli-td’/,) x. [Fr., a platter.] 
1. A plain; a flat surface. 

2. A large ornamental dish for tho center of a 
table. Smart 
PLAT’ED, pp. or a. Covered or adorned with plate ; 

armed with plate ; beaten into plates. 
PLAT/EN, 2. [nom its flatness.] Among printe:s, 
the flat part of a press by which the impression is 
PLATE’Y,a Like a plate; flat. 


made. ‘ 

Gregory. 
PLAT'FORM, a. hes, flat, and form.] Tho sketch 
of any thing horizontally delineated ; the ichnogra- 
phy. Sandys. 
. A place laid out after any model. Pope. 
3. In the military art, an elevation of earth or a 
floor of wood or stone, on which cannons are 
mounted to fire on an enemy. Encye. 
4. In architecture, an assemblage of timbers for 
carrying the flat covering of a house, or the flat cov- 
ering itself. Guilt. 
5. A kind of terrace, or brond, smooth, open walk 
on the top of a building, as in the oriental oe 

Gui 


Shak. 


6, In ships, the orlop. [See Orror. 
7. Any number of planks or other materials form- 
ing a floor for any purpose. Mar. Dict. 
8. A plan; a scheme; groundwork. Bacon. 
9. In some ef the New England States, an ecclosi- 
astical constitution, or a plan for the government 
of churches; as, the Cambridge or Saybrook plat- 


form. 

PLA'TI€ AS/PECT, x. In aetrelegy a ray cast from 
one planet to another, not exactly, but within the 
orbit of its own light. Bailey. 

PLAT’I-NA. See Piatinum. 

PLAT’ING, pyr. Overlaying with plate or with a 
metal ; beating into thin lamine. 

PLATING, n. The art or operation of covering any 
thing with plate, or with a metal, particularly of 
overlaying a baser metal with a thin plate of silver. 
The coating of silver is soldered to the metal with 
tin, or a mixture of three parts of silver with one of 
brass. 

PLAT-I-NIF’/ER-OUS, a. [platinum and L. fero, to 
produce.] 

Producing platinum ; as, platiniferous sand. 

Dict. Nat. Hist. 

PLAT’I-NUM, 2. [Sp. platina, from plata, silver.] 

A metal discovered in 1741, in the mines of Choco, 
in Peru, by Charles Wood, assay-master, Jamaica, 
nearly of the color of silver, but less bright, and the 
heaviest of the metals. Its specific gravity is ta that 
of water as 20 to 1, and may be increased by heat 
and pressure till it becomes as 21,5to 1. It is harder 
‘than iron, undergoes no alleration in ajr, resists the 
action of acids and ulkalies, is very ductile, and ca- 
pable of being rolled into thin plates. P. Cyc. 

This metal has since been found in Brazil, also 
near Carthagena, in Antioquia, in St. Domingo, and 
on the Uralian Mountains, It was first called Plat- 
inum by Linneus, and has been so called by nearly 
ali the chemigts since his time. 

Spongy platinum, or platinum sponge ; metallic plat- 
inum in the forin of a porous, dull, brown mass, 
is much used in chemical experiments, 

Platinum black; metallic platinum in the form of a 
black powder, obtained by decomposing a weak solu- 
tion of chlorid of platinum by the agency of galvan- 
ism. , B. Silliman, Jr. 

PUA nm. [Fr.] Filatness; dullness; insi- 
pidity. 

PLA-TON’‘I€, a, Pertaining to Plato the philosopher, 
or to bis pilosa’ his school, or his opinions. 

The Platonie bodies, are the five regular geometrical 
solids, viz. ; the teprahedron, hexahedron or cube, oc- 
tahedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron. 
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Platonic love, ‘8 a pure, spiritual affection subsist 
ing between the sexes, unmixed with carnal desires, 
and regarding the mind only and its excellences ; 
8 species of Jove for whicb Plate was a warm advo 
cate, 

Platonic year; the great year, ot a period of time 
determined by the rovolution ofthe equinoxes, or the 
space of time in which the stars and constellations 
return to their foriner places in respect to the oqui- 
noxes. This revolution, which is calculated by the 
précession of the equinoxes, is accomplished in about 
26,000 years. Barlow. 

PLA-TON'I€-AL-l4Y, adv. After the manner of the 
Platonists, Wotton, 

PLA‘TO-NI8M, x. Tho doctrines of Plato and his ful- 
lowers. Plato belleved God to ho on infinitely wise, 
just, and powerful Spirit; and that he formed the 
visible universe out of preéxistent amorphous mat- 
ter, according to perfect patterns or ideas eternally 
existent in hisown mind. Philosophy he considered 
as being a knowledge of the true nature of things, as 
discoverable in those eternal ideas after which all 
things were fashioned. In other words, it is the 
knowledge of what is eternal, exists necessarily, and 
is unchangeable ; not of the temporary, the depond- 
ent, and changeable; and of course it is not ob- 
tained through the senses; neither is it tho product 
of tho understanding, which concerns itself only 
with the variable and the transitory ; nor is it the 
result of experience and observation. But it is the 
product of our reason, which, as partaking of the di- 
vine nature, has innate ideas resembling the eterna) 
ideas of God, By contemplating thea aie ideas, 
reasoning about them, and comparing thei with their 
copies in the visible universe, reason can attain that 
true knowledge of things which is called philosophy. 
Such appears to have been the system of Plato hiin- 
self, so far as it can be gathered from his Dialogues, 
which are not systematic treatises, but free conver- 
sations. His professed followers, the Academics and 
tbe New Platonists, differed considerably from him, 
yet are called Platonists. Murdock. 

PLA’TO-NIST, rn. One that professes to be a fol- 

PLA’/TO-NIZ-ER,§ lower of Plato, and to philosu- 
phize as he did. Hammond. 

PLA’TO-NIZE, v. % To adopt the opinions of the 
Platonic school. ilner. 

PLA’TO-NIZE, v.t. To explain on the principles of 
the Platonic school, or to accommodate to those prin- 
ciples, Enfield. 

PLA’/TO-NIZ-ED, pp. Conformed to the views of 
Platonists. Enpheld. 

PLA/TO-NIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Adopting the views of 
*he Platonists. Enfield. 

PLA-TOON’,n. [Fr. peloton, a ball of thread, a knct 
of men, from pelote, a ball; Sp. peloton. See Bar..] 

Formerly, a small body of pe pees or musketeers, 

drawn out of a battalion of foot when they form u 

hollow square, to strengthen the angles, 

In present usage, two files forming a subdivision 
of a company. 

PLAT’TER, a. [from plate.) A large, shallow dish 
for holding the provisions of a table, iden. 

2. One that plats or forms by weaving. [See 


ee 

sbi ER-FAC-ED, (-faste,) ¢ Having a broad 
‘ace. 

PLAT’TING, ppr. Weaving; formed by texture. 

PLAT’TING, mn. Slips of bast, cane, straw, &c.y 
woven or plaited for making into hats, &c. 


Mc Culloch, 
PLAT’Y-PUS, x. 
foot. 


(Gr. aAarvs, broad, and zovs, 


A name given to two quadrupeds of New Hol- 
land, now called Ornithorhynckus paradozus and O. 
fuscus, They are monotrematous edentate mam- 
mals, the body covered with hair, a bill like a duck, 
teeth planted in a kind of gums, webbed feet with a 
venomous spur on the hinder leg, connectedewith a 
reservoir of poison in the soles of the feet, which 
is supplied by glands situated by the side of the 
spine, just above the pelvis. 

PLAUD'IT, n. [L. plaudo, to praise, said to be taken 
from plaudite, a demand of applause by players, 
when they left the stage.] 

Applause ; praise bestowed. Denham, 

PLAUD/IT-O-RY, a, Applauding ; commending. 

PLAUS-I-BIL’I-TY, n. (See Pravsisre.} 

Speciousness ; superficial appearance of pe 

> 10 

PLAUS'I-BLE, a. [L. plausibilis, from plaudo, to clap 
hands in token of approbation ; W. bdloez, an outcry ; 
bloeziaw, to shout; blozest, applause, acclamation ; 
Ir. bladk, blaodh; from the root of Gr. xAciw, L. laus, 
laudo, Eng. loud,] 

1. That may be applauded; that may gain favot 
or approbation; hence, superficially pleasing; ap- 
parently right; specious; popular; as, a genes 
argumént ; a plausible pretext; a plausible doctrine, 

2. Using specious arguments or discourse; as, a 

lausible man. 

PLAUS’I-BLE-NESS, n. Specionsness; show of 
right or prepriety ; as, the plausibleness of Arminian- 
ism. Sanderson. 
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PLAUS'I-BLY, adv. With fair show ; speciously ; in 
@ manner adapted to gain favor or apprvbation. 


They could talk plausibly about what they did not understand. 
Collier. 


x 

PLAU'SIVE, a. Applauding; manifesting praise. 

. 2 Plausible. Shak, 

PLAY, v.i. [Sax. plegan, plegian, to play, to joke, to 
perform on an instrument of music, to move or vi- 
brate, to clap or eu eae to deride or make sport of ; 
pleggan, to ply or bend to, or to Jean or lie on; ge- 
plegan, to play, and to dance or leap. The Bw. leka, 
Dan. leger, to play, are the same word without a pre- 
fix, and in the northern counties of England, leka is 
used as it is in Sweden. This word seems to be 
formed on the same ruot as ae) 

1. To use any exercise for pleasure or recreation ; 
$o do something not asa task or fur profit, but for 
amusement ; as, to play at cricket. 

The le aat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play. — 

Agen , he red 
"9. To sport ; to frolic ; to frisk. 
The lamb thy riot dooma to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? Pope. 

3. To toy ; to act with levity. Milton. 

4. To trifle ; to act wantonly and thoughtlessly. 

Men are apt to play with their bealths and their lives as they do 

with their clothes, Temple. 
__5. To do something fanciful; to give a fanciful 
turn to ; as, to play upon words, Shak. 

6. To make sport, or practice sarcastic merriment. 

I ws ald make use of it rather to play upon thoee I despise, than 


trifle with those I love. Pope. 
7. To mock ; to practice illusion. 
Art thou alive 

Or is It fancy plays upon our eyesight H Shak. 


, 8 To contend in a game; as, to play at cards or 
@ice ; to play for diversion ; to play for money. 
9. To practice a trick or deception. 
His mother played false with a smith. Shak, 
10. To perform’on an instrument of music; as, to 
flay on a flute, a violin, or a harpsichord. 
Play, my friend, and charm the charmer. Granville. 
11. To move, or to move with alternate dilatation 
and contraction. 
Tht beart beats, the bloud circulates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 
12. To operate ; to act. The engines play against 
8 fire. Dryden. 
13. To move irregularly ; to wanton. 


Even as the waving sedges play with wind, Shak. 
: he eel aoe 

Plays on their shining arms and bumished helmets. Addison, 
All fame is foreign but of true desert, 

Plays round the bead, but comes not to the heart. Pope. 


14, To act a part on the stage ; to personate a char- 
ter. 


A lord will hear you play to-night. Shak. 
15. To represent a standing character. 
Courts are theaters where some men piay. Donne. 


_ 46. To act in any particular character ; a3, to play 
the fool; to play the woman ; to play the a 
_ 17. To move in any manner; to move one way 
find another, as any part of a machine. 

18, To gamble. 

PLAY, v.t. To put in action or motion; as, to play 

cannon or a fire-engine. 

2, To use an instrument of music ; as, to play the 


flute or the organ. [Elliptical.] Gay. 
3. To act a sportive part or character. 
Nature here 
‘Wantoned as in her prime, and played at will 
Her virgin fancies, Milton. 


4, To act or perform by representing a character ; 
as, to play a comedy ; to play the part of King Lear. 
5. To act; to perform; as, to play our parts well 
on the stage of life. . 
6. To perform in contest for amusement or for a 
prize ; as, to play a game at whist. 
To play of; to display ; to show; to put in exer- 
cise ; as, to play of tricks, 
ih play on or upon ; to deceive ; to mock or to trifle 
with, 
2. To give a fanciful turn to. 
°LAY,x. Any exercise or sories of actions intended 
for pleasure, amusement, or divérsion, as at cricket 
or quoit or at blind man’s buff. 
\ 2, Amusement ; sport; frolic; gambols. Spenser. 
Two gentle fawns at play. Milton. 
3. Game; gaming; practice of ccutending for vic- 
tory, for amusement, or for a prize, as at dice, cards, 
or biliards. 
4. Practice in any contest ; as, sword-play. 
He was resolved not to speak distinctly, knowing his best play to 
be In i Tillotson. 
Jobo naturally loved rough play. Arbuthnot. 
5. Action ; use ; employment ; office. 
But justifies the next who comes in play, Dryden, 


6. Practice ; action ; manner of acting in contest 
Or negotiation ; as, fair play ; foul play. 
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7. A dramatic composition; a comedy or tragedy ; 
a composition in which characters are reprosented 
by dialogue and action. 
A play ought to be a just Image of human nature, Dryden, 
8 Representation or exhibition of a comedy or 
Pmeedy 5 as, to be at the play. He attends every 
play. 
9, Performanco on an instrument of music. 

10. Motion ; movement, regular or irregular; as, 
the play of a whe-l or piston. 

Il. State of agitation or discussion. 

Many have been saved, antl many may, 

Who never hear} this question brought in play, 

12. Room for inotion. 

The joints are let exuctly into one another, that they. have no 

play between them, Mozon, 

13. Liberty of acting; room for enlargement or dis- 
play ; scope; as, to give full play to mirth. Let the 
genius have free play. 

Play of colars ; an appearance of several prismatic 
colors in rapid succession on turning an object, as a 
diamond. Dana. 

PLAY’BILL, 2. A printed advertisement of a play, 
with the parts assigned to the actors, 
PLAY’-BQOQK, z. A book of dramatic compositions, 
PLAY’-DAY,7. A day given to play or diversion; a 
day exempt from work. Swift. 
ee ur ta (pla’det,) n. A debt contracted by gam- 


Dryden. 


ng. Arbuthnot, 
PLAY’ED, pp. Acted; performed ; put in motion. 
PLAY’ER, n. 


One who plays in any gamé or sport. 
2. An idler. Shak. 

3. An actor of dramatic scenes ; one whose occupa- 
tion is to imitate characters on the stage. Bacen, 

4, A mimic, Dryden. 

5. One who performs on an-instrument of music. 

6. A gamester. 

7. One that acts a part in a certain manner. 

Carew. 
PLAY’FEL-LOW, zn. A companion in amusements 
or bee Sidney. 
PLAY'FERE, n [play and fere. See Frne.] A 
lay fellow. 
PLAY’FUL, a. Sportive; given to levity ; as, a play- 
ful child. Spectator. 
2. Indulging a sportive fancy; as, a playful 
enius. 
PLAY’FUL-LY, adv. Ina sportive manner. 
PLAY/FUL-NESS, 2. Sportiveness, 
PLAY'-GAME, x. Play of children. 
PLAY'-GO-ER, x. One who frequents plays. 
PLAY'-GO-ING, a, Frequenting the exhibitions of the 
stage. 
PLAY’-HOUSE, 2. <A house appropriated to the exhi- 
bition of dramatic compositions ; a theater. 
Pope. Dryden, 
PLAY'ING, ppr. Acting; performing; sporting. 
PLAY'ING, xn. The act of playing; particularly of 
performing on an instrument of music. 
PLAY’MATE, 2. A playfellow ; a companion in di- 
versions, More. 
PLAY’-PLEAS-URE, (pla’plezh-ur,) n, Idle amuse- 
ment. [Wot used.] Bacon. 
PLAY/SOME, (pla/sum,) a. Playful; wanton. 
Shelton. 
PLAY’'SOME-NESS, mn. Playfulness ; wantonness, 
PLAY'THING, xn. A toy; any thing that serves to 
amuse. 

A child knows his nurse, and by degrees the playthinge of a little 

Tore advanced age, Locke. 
PLAY’WRIGHT, (-rite,) 2. A maker of plays. Pope. 
PLEA, (plee,) m [Nortn. plait, plet, plaid, ple; pl. pliz, 

pleytz; Fr. plaider, to plead; plaidoyer, & plea; It. 
piato, a plea; piatire, to plead; Sp. pleyto, dispute ; 
pleytear, to plead ; pleyteador, a pleader; Port. pleito, 
pleitear; D. pleit, pleiten. The Spanish word pleyto 
signifies a dispute, contest, debate, lawsuit, and a 
covenant, contract, or bargain, and pleyta is a plaited 
strand of brass. The Portuguese verb pleitear signi- 
fies to plead, to go to law, to strive or vie. The ele- 
ments of this word are probably Ld or Pld. In the 
sense of pleading, the word accords with the Gr. 
Aern, and in that of striving, with the L, lis, litis.] 

1. In law, that which is alleged by a party in sup- 
port of his demand; but in a more limited and techni- 
eal sense, the answer of the defendant to the plain- 
tiff’s declaration and demand. That which the 
plaintiff alleges in his declaration is answered and 
repelled or justified by the defendant’s plea. Pleas 
are dilatory, or pleas to the action. Dhlatory pleas are 
to the jurisdiction of the court, to the disability of 
the plaintiff, or in abatement. Pleas to the action are 
an answer to the merits of the complaint, which 
confesses or denies it. Pleas that deny the plaintiffs 
complaint or demand, are the general issue, which 
denies the whole declaration ; or special pleas in bar, 
which state something which precludes the plaintifi’s 
right of recovery. Blackstone. 

2. A cause in court; a Jawsuit, or a criminal 


Locke, 


process; as, the pleas of the crown; the court of | PLEAS/ANT-LY, (plez/ant-ly,) ado. 


common pleas. 


The supreme judicial court ahall have cognizance of pleas real, 
Tashi nr pores oe Lowe ee inaae: 5 
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3. That which is alleged in defense or justifica 
tion ; an excuse; an apology ; as, the tyrant’s plea. 
When auch occasiune are, * 
No plea must serve; 'Us crucity to spare. 
4, Urgent prayer or entreaty, 
PLEACH, v. t. [Fr. plisser, or from the root of Le 
plico, Gr. treKu. 

To bend; to interweave branches of trees. [Not 
in_ use. ] Shak. 

PLEAD, v. i. [See Prza.] In @ general sense, to 
argue in support of a claim, or in defense against the 
claim of another, 

2. In law, to present an answer to the declaration 
of a plaintiff, to deny the plaintiff’s declaration and 
demand, or to allege facts which show that he 
onght not to recover inthe suit. The plaintiff de- 
clares or alleges; the defendant pleads to his declara- 
tion. The king or the state prosecutes an offender, 
and the offender pleads not guilty, or confesses the 
charge. Blackstone. 

3. To urge reasons for or against ; to attempt to 
persuade one by argument or supplication; as, to 
plead for the life of a criminal ; to plead in his favor; 
to plead with a judge or with a father. 

O that one might plead for a man with God, asa man pleadeth 

for bis neighbor !— Job xvi. 

4. To supplicate with earnestness, 

5. To urge; to press by operating on tho pas- 
sions, 

Since you can love, and yet your error see, 

The same resistless power muy plead for mo. Dryden. 

PLEAD, v. t. To discuss, defend, and attempt ta 

Maintain by arguments or reasons offered to the 
tribunal or person who has the power of determin- 
ing; as, to plead a cause beforo a court or jury. Iv 
this sense, Ancusg is more generally used by law- 
yers. ‘ 

2. To allege or adduce in proof, support, or vindi- 
cation. The law of nations may be pleaded in favour 
of the rights of embassadors. 5 Z 

3. To offer in excuse, 

I will neither plead my ago nor sickness In excuse of faults, 

Dryden. 

4. To allege and offer in a logal plea or defense, 
or for repelling a demand in Jaw ; as, to plead usury ; 
to plead a statute of limitations. Ch, Kent. 

5. In Scripture, to plead the cause of the righteous, 
as God is to avenge or vindicate them against 
enemies, or to redress their grievances. Ts. lie 

PLEAD'A-BLE, a. That may be pleaded; that may 
be alleged in proof, defense, or vindication; as, a 
right or privilege, pleadable at law. Dryden. 

PLEAD’ED, pp. Offered or urged in defense ; alleged 
in proof or support. 

PLEAD/ER, rn. [Fr. plaideur.] 

1. One who argues in a court of justice. Swift. 

®. One that forms pleas or pleadings ; as, a special 
pleader. 

3. One that offers reasons for or against ; one that 
attempts to maintain by arguments. 

So fair a pleader any couse may gain, Dryden. 


PLEAD/ING, ppr. Offering in defense; supporting 
by arguments or reasons; supplicating. 
PLEAD/ING, n. The act of supporting by arguments, 
or of reasoning-to persuade. : 
PLEAD/ING-LY, adv. By supplication. 
PLEAD/INGS, x. pl. In law, the mutual altercation 
between the plaintiff and_defendant, or writtem 
statements of the parties in support of their claims, 
comprehending the declaration, count, or narration 
of the plaintiff, the plea of the defendant in reply, 
the replication of the plaintiff to the defendant’s 
plea, the defendant’s rejoinder, the plaintiff ’s surre- 
joinder, the defendant’s rebutter, the plaintiff ’s sur- 
rebutter, &c., till the question is brought to issue, 
that is, to rest on a single aig Blackstone. 


Denham, 


PLEAS’ANCE, (plez/ance,) n. ([Fr. plaisance. See 
PLease. ] 
Gayety ; pleasantry ; merriment. [Obs.] 
Spenser. Shak. 
PLEAS/ANT, (plez/ant,) a ([Fr. piaisant. See 


Pease. ] 

1. Pleasing ; agreeable ; grateful to the mind or te 
the senses ; as, a pleasant ride; a pleasant voyage ; a 
pleasant view, Light is pleasant to the eye ; an or- 
ange is pleasant to the taste ; harmony is pleasant 1a 
the ear ;_a rose is pleasant to the smell. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 

in unity ! — Ps. cxxxui. 

2, Cheerful; enlivening; as, pleasant society oa 
company. ‘ 

3. Gay ; lively; humorous; sportive; as, a pleas 
ant fellow. Addison, 

4, Trifling ; adapted rather to mirth than use. 

Locke. 

5. Giving pleasure ; gratifying. 

This word expresses less than Dzt:aHtFutL, to the 
mind, and Dexrcrovs, to the taste.) 
In such a man 


Clarendon. 
Broome. 


ner as to please or gratify. 
2. Gayly ; merrily ; in good humor. 
3. Light# ; ludicrously. 


Bub 


PLE 


PLEAS/ANT-NESS, (plez/ant-ness,) ». State of be- 
ing pleasant or agreeable; as, the pleasantness of a 
situation. Sidney. 

| 2 Cheerfulness; gayety ; merriment ; as, the pleas- 
antness of youth, ; : 

PLEAS/ANT-RY, (plez/ant-ry,) n. [Fr. plaisanterie.] 

L Gayety ; merriment. 
The harshness of reasoning is not a little softened and smoothed 
by tho infusions of mirth and ploasantry. Addison. 

»  Sprightly saying ; lively talk; effusion of hu- 
mor. 

The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull In repartees and 

points of wit. Addison. 

PLEAS/ANT-TONGU-ED, (plez’ant-tungd,) a. Hav- 
ing pleasing speech. 

PLEASE, (pleeze,) v. t. [Fr. plaire, plaisant, from L. 

¥ placere, placeo; Arm. pligea, pligeout; It. piacere ; Sp. 
placer ; Corn. plezia; formed, perhaps, on the root of 
like. Class Lg.] : 

1, To excite agreeable sensations or emotions in; 
to gratify ; as, to please the taste ; to please the mind. 
@belr words pleased Hamor, and Shechem, Hamor’s son, — 


Gon, xxlv. 
Leave such to trifle with more grace than ease, 


Whom folly pleases, and whose follies please. Pope. 
2. To satisfy ; to content. 
What next I bring shall please 
Thy wish exactly to thy heart’s dveire. Milton. 


3. To prefer; to have satisfaction in; to like; to 
choose. < 

Many of our most skillful 

this author to me, 

To be pleased in or with ; to approve; to have com- 
placency in. Matt. iii. 

To please God, is to love hiv character and law, 
and perform his will, so as to become the object of 
his approbation. 

They that are In tho flesh can not please God, —Rom. vill. 


PLEASE, v.% To liko; to choose; to psefer. 
Spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please, Pope. 
2. To condescend ; to comply ; to be pleased; a 
word of ceremony. 


In ol 
Tho 


palnters were pleased to recommend 


Please you, lords, 

t of both our battles we may meet, 

irst words that I learnt wow to exprees my desire that 
would pleags to give me my liberty. Swift. 

| Please expresses less gratification than delight. 

PLEAS’ED, (pleezd,) pp. or a. Gratified; affected 
with agreeablo sensations or emotions, 

PLEAS/ED-LY, adv. Ina way to be pleased. 

Feltham. 

PLEAS/ED-NESS, n. Tho state of being pleased. 

; J. Edwards. 

PLEASE’MAN, x, An officious person who courts 

4 favor servilely ; a pickthank. Shak. 

PLEAS’ER, nm. One that pleases or gratifies; one 
that courts favor by humoring or flattering compli- 
ances, or a show of obedienco ; as, men-pleasers. 
Eph. vi. Col. iii. 

PLEASING, por. Gratifying ; exciting agreeable 
sensations or emotions in. 

PLEAS/ING, a. Giving pleasure or satisfaction; 
agreeablo to the senses or to the mind ; as, a pleasing 
prospect ; a pleasing reflection ; pleasing manners, 

2. Gaining approbation. 1 John iii. 

PLEASING, 7. The act of gratifying. 

PLEAS'ING-LY, adv. In such a manner as to give 

leasure, Dryden. 

PLEAS/ING-NESS, n, The quality of giving pleas- 


ure, ; 
mae UR-A-BLE, (plezh’yr-a-bl,) a. [from pleas- 
ure. 
Pleasing; giving pleasure ; affording gratification, 
Planting of orchards is very profitable, as well es pleasurable, 


PLEAS’/UR-A-BLE-NESS, n, The quality of giving 
leasure. Feltham, 
PLEAS’UR-A-BLY, adv. With pleasure; with grati- 

fication of the senses or the mind, Harris. 
PLEAS’URE, (plezh’ur,) n [Fr. plaisir; Arm. 
eadur; It. piacers; Bp. placer; Port. prazer. 

EASE, 

i, The gratification of the senses or of the mind ; 
agreeable sensations or emotions; the excitement, 
relish, or happiness produced by enjoyment or the 
expectation of good; opposed to Pain. We receive 
pleasure from the indulgence of appetite; from the 
view of a beautiful landscape ; from the harmony 


li~ 
eo 


of sounds; from agreeable society ; from the expec- ‘ 


tation of seeing an absent friend; from the prospect 
of gain or success of any kind. Pleasure, bodily and 
mental, carnal and spiritual, constitutes the whole 
of positive happiness, as pain constitutes the whole 
of misery. 

Pleasure is properly positive excitemeht of the pas- 
sions or the mind ; but we give the name also to the 
absence of excitement, when that excitement is 
painful; as when we cease to labor, or repose after 
fatigue, or when the mind Js tranquilized after anx- 
iety or agitation. 

Pleasure is susceptible of increase to any degree; 
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but the word, when unqualified, expresses less @x- 
citement or happiness than delight or joy. 
2. Sensual or sexual gratification. 
3. Approbation. ; 
The Lord taketh pleasure in his people, — Ps. exivil. and cxlix, 
4. What the will dictates or prefers ; will ; choice ; 
purpose ; intention; command; as, use your pleas- 
ure. Shak. 
ae; nee my shepherd, and shall perform ell my pleasure, — 
8. Z1iV¥. 
My pl shall stand, add I will do all my pleceure.— Is. 
xiliv. 
5. A favor; that which pleases, 
Festus, willing to do the Jews a pleasure, answered Pavl, — 
Acts xxv. 
6. Arbitrary will cr choico 
scheme at pleasure. 
PLEAS/URHE, (plezh/ur,) v. t. To give or afford 
pleasure to ; to please; to gratify. Bacon. Shak. 
[4 word authorized by some good writers, but super- 
fluous and not much used. ] 
PLEAS’URE-BOAT, n. A boat ~ppropriated to sail- 
ing for amusement, 

PLEAS’URE-€AR/RIAGE, n. A carriage for pleasure. 
PLEAS/URE-FYL, a. Pleasant; agreeable. [Little 
— Abbot. 
PLEAS’/URE-GROUND, n. Ground laid out in an 

ornamental manner, and appropriated to pleasure er 
amusement. Graves. 
PLEAS’UR-IST, x A person devoted to worldly 
leasure. [Little used.] Brown. 
PLE-BE/IAN, (ple-bé/yan,) @ [It. plebeio; Sp. ple 
beyo; L. pleberus, from plebs, the common phe ; 


He can vary his 


1. Pertaining to the common people; vulgar; as, | 


plebeian minds ; plebeian sports. 
2. Consisting of common people ; as, a plebeian 
throng. 
PLE-B&E/IAN, n. One of the common people or lower 
ranks of men. Swij 
{Usually applied to the common people of ancient 
ome. 
PLE BEANCE, nm. The common people. [Wot in use] 
PLE-BE/IAN ISM, 2. The conduct of plebeians, 
PLE€’/TOG-NATHES, m pl. [Gr. r\exw, to €onnect, 
PLEC-TOG/NA-THI, and )valos, a jaw.] 
An order of fishes having the maxillary bones stiff- 
ly adhering to the sides of the intermaxillaries, which 
alone form the jaws, as the file-fish. Brande. 


‘PLE€-TOG-NATH'I€, a. Pertaining to an order of 


fishes described above. 
PLE€/TRUM, x [L.] A small instrument, com- 
monly of ivory, with which the ancients stritck the 


lyre. 

PLEDGE, plej,) 2. [Fr. pleige; It. pieggeria; Norm. 
plegg. ‘This is evidently the Celtic form of the Teu- 
tonic plight, Sax. plikt, pliktan. a Puraut.) It 
coincides with L. plico, Gr. rhexw, W. plygu, to fold, 

roperly to lay to, to put or throw tooron. A pledge 
Ee that which is laid’or deposited. 

1. Something put in pawn; that which is depos- 
ited with another as security for the repayment of 
money borrowed, or for the performance of some 
agreement or obligation; a pawn. A borrows ten 
pounds of B, and deposits his watch as a pledge that 
the money shall be repaid ; and by the repayment of 
the money, A redeems the pledge, 

2. Any thing given or conauiren as a security for 
the performance of an act. Thus a man gives his 
word or makes a promise to another, which is re- 
ceived asa pledge for fulfillment. The mutual affec- 
tion of husband and wife is a pledge for the faithful 
performance of the marriage covenant. Mutual in- 
terest is the best pledge for the performance of 
treaties. 

3. A surety; a hostage. Ralegh, Dryden. 

4. In law,a gage or security, real or personal, given 
for the repayment of money. It is of two kinds; 
vadium vivum, a living pledge, as when a man bor- 
rows money and grants an estate to be held by the 
pledgee, till the rents and profits shall refund the 
money, in which case the land or pledge is said to be 
living ; or it is vadium mortuum, a dead pledge, called 
@ Mortaacs. [See Momsen) Blackstone. 

5, In law, bail; surety given for the prosecution of 
a suit, or forthe appearance of a defendant, or for 
restoring goods taken in distress and replevied. The 
distress itself is also called a pledge, and the glove 
formerly thrown down by a champion in trial by 
battle, was a pledge by which the champion stipu- 
lated to encounter his antagonist in that trial. 


Blackstone. 
6. A drinking of health to another. See verb, 
To put in pledge; to pawn. [Nos. 5 and 6, 


To hold in pledge; to keep ag security. 
PLEDGE, v.t. [I'r. pleiger, See Pucut ] 

1, To deposit in pawn ; to deposit or leave in pos- 
session of 8 person something which is to secure the 
repayment of money borrowed, or the perform- 
ance of some act. [This word is applied chiefly to 
the depositing of goods or personal property. When 


real estate is given as security, we usually apply the | PLEN’/TE-OUS, a, 


word Morreac:.] . 
2. To give as a warrant or security; as, to pledge 
one’s word or honor; to pledge one’s veracity. 


PLE 
3. To secure by a pledge. 


I accept her, 
And here, to pledge my vow, I give my hand, [Unueual.] Shak, 
4, To engage for by promise or declaration ; as, to 
- pledge the performance of a thing. E 
5. Formerly, to invite to drink by drinking of the 
cup first, and thon handing it to another, as a 
pledge of good will and kindness, This practice 
originated among our ancestors in their rude state, 
and was intended to secure the person from being 
stabbed while drinking, or from being poisoned by 
the liquor. The permon, drinking pledged his guest by 
drinking first, and then handing the cup to his guest. 
The practice is frequcnt among the common people 
in America to this day; the owner of the liquor 
taking the cup, says to his friend, J pledge you, an 
drinks, then hands the cup to his guest; a remark- 
able instance of the power of habit, asthe reason of 
the custom has Jong since ceased. \ 
6. In present usage, simply to drink to the health 
of another as a pledge of interest. 
Pledge me, my friend, and drink till thou be’st wise, Cowley. 


PLEDG’/ED, pp. or a. Deposited as security ; given in 
warrant, 

PLEDG-EE!, n. The person to whom any thing is 
pledged. 

PLEDG’ER, . Onc that pledges or pawns any mee 
one that warrants or secures. [Leadon in Plack- 
stone, is not to be countenanced.] _ 

‘ 2. One who invites another to drink by drinking 
rst. 

3., One who drinks the health of another. 
PLEDG’ER-Y, ». A pledging; suretiship. [Wot 
use. NCYCe 
PLEDG/ET, 2. [from folding or laying] In surgery, 
a@ compress, or small, fiat tent of lint, Iaid over a 
wound to imbibe the matter discharged and keep it 

clean. Encye. 

PLEDG/ING, ppr. Depositing in pawn or as security } 
giving as a warrant for security or safety. 

PL&/IADS, (plé/yadz,) bes pl. [L. Pleiades; Gr. 

PLE/TA-DES, (plé’ya-déz,)} mdAstades, supposed ta 
be formed from tAcw, to sail, as the rising of the 
seven stars indicated the time of safe navigation.] 

In astronomy, the seven-stars, situated in the neck. 
of the constellation Taurus. The Latins called them 
Venartra, from ver, spring, because of their rising 

about tho vernal equinox. Puzrap, in the singular, 


is sometimes ene nae Ainsworth. 
PLE’NAL, a. [See Prenary.] Full. [Jot used.] 
Beaumont. 


PLE/NA-RLLY, adv. [from plenary.] Fully; com 
lotely. Ayliffe. 
PLE/NA-RI-NESS, 2. Fullness; completeness. 
PLEN’AR-TY,n. Tho state of a benefice when occu 
pied. Blackstone, 
PLE/NA-RY, a. i plenus; Fr. plein; It. plenario, 
pieno; Sp. pleno, lleno ; W. Uawn; Ir. lain, lan; Arm 
leun. The Russ. has polnei and polon, full, and with 
a prefix, napolniayu, to fill. Qu. the radical letters, 
and the identity of the Russ. with tho others, ] 

Full; entire ; complete ; as, a plenavy license 5 pe 
nary consent ; plenary indulgence. The plenary indul- 
gence of the pope is an entire remission of penaltier 
due to all sins. Encye. 

PLE/NA-RY,2, Decisive procedure. [Wot — 
ry Ut 
PLEN-I-Lt‘/NAR, a. Pertaining to the full moon. 
PLEN-I-LU’NA-RY, a. Relating to the full moon. 
Brown, 
PLEN'I-LUNE, n. [L. plenilunium; plenus, full, and 
luna, moon 
The full moon. [Wot used, B. Jonson. 
PLE-NIP/O-TENCE, 2. [L. plenus, full, and potentia, 
ower. 
x Falivens or completeness of power, Milton. 
PLE-NIP’O-TENT, a. [L, plenipotens, supra. 
Possessing full power. 
PLEN-I-PO-TEN'TIA-RY, 2. 
See PruniroTencs. 

A person invested with full power to transact any 
business; ‘wsually, an embassador or envoy to & 
foreign court, furnished with full power to negotiate 
8 treaty or to transact other business, e 

PLEN-I-PO-TEN'TIA-RY, a Containing full power; 
as, plenipotentiary license or authority. 

PLEN'ISH, for RerLenisn, is not used. 

PLE/NIST, x. [L. plenus. 

* One who maintains that all space is full of matter. 


Boyle. 
PLEN'I-TUDE, n. [L. plonitudo, from plenus, full.] 
1, Fullness , as, the plontude of space. Bentley. 
2. Repletion; animal fullness; plethora; redun 
dancy of blood and humors in the animal ess 
neye. 
3. Fullness; complete competence ; as, the pleni 
tude of the ‘atin power Bacon. 
4, Completeness ; as, the plenitude of a man’s fama 


ilton, 
[Fr. plenipotentiara 


Prior. 
jee plenty.] Abundant ; cop! 
ous; plentiful; sufficient for every purpose; as, @ 
plenteous supply of provisions ; a plenteous 


oe 


PLE 


2, Yielding abundance ; as, a plenteous fountain. 
. «: The seven plenteoue years, — Gen. xl. 
3. Having an abundance. 
The Lord shall make thee plenteoue in goods, — Deut. xxvill. 
4. Possessing in abundance, and ready to bestow 
liberally. Pe. Ixxxvi. 

_This word is less used than Firentirv.] 
PLEN’TE-OUS-LY, adv. In abundance; copiously ; 
lentifully. Jilton. 
PLEN/TE-OUS-NESS, n: Abundance; copious sup- 

ly ; plenty ; as, the seven years of plenteousness in 


pt. 
PLEN'TI-FUL, a. [from plenty.] Copious; abun- 
dant ; adequate to every purpose ; as, a plentiful crop 
of grain; a plentiful harvest; a plentiful supply of 
water ; a plentiful fortune. 

2. Yielding abundant crops ; affording ample sup- 

- ply; fruitful ; as, a plentiful year. Bacon. 
PLEN/TI-FUL-LY, adv. Copiously; abundantly ; 
with ample supply. Addison. 
PLEN'TI-FUL-NESS, x. The state of being plenti- 

ful; abundance. 

2. The quality of affording full supply 

PLEN’TY, 2. [from L. plenus.] 

1. Abundance ; copiousness ; full or adequate sup- 
ply; as, we have a plenty of corn for bread; the 
garrison has a plenty of provisions, Its application to 
persons, as a plenty of buyers or sellers, is inelegant, 

2. Fruitfulness 5 @ poetic use. 

The teeming clouds 
Descend in gladsome plenty o’er the world. Thomson, 


PLEN’TY, a. Plentiful; being in abundance. 


Where water Is plenty. » Tusser, 
If reasons were as plenty as blackberries. Shak, 
fn every country where liquors are plenty. Hist. Collections. 
The common sorts of fowls and the sveral gallinaceous species 
ure plenty. Tooke, Ruse. Emp. 
 ceaned of other herbs and roots which are plenty. Adair. 

yy seem formed for those countries where shrubs are ple: 

and water scarce. Goldsmith. 

‘When laborers are plenty, thelr wages will be low. Franklin, 

In the country, where wood Is more plenty, they make their 
beams stronger. Encyc. 

[The use of this word as an adjective seems too 

well authoriz7~d to be rejected. It is universal in 

common parlance in the United States.] _ 

PLE/NUM, 2. [L.] Fullness of matter in space ; 

Sees to Vacuum. Descartes. 

PLE/O-NASM, x. [L. pleonasmus; Gr. mAcovacyos, 

from the root of +)¢os, full. rAccov, more, L. pio, in 
impleo, to fill.) 
edundancy of words in speaking or writing ; the 
use of more words, to express ideas, than are neces- 
sary. This may be justifiable when we intend to 
sent thoughts with particular perspicuity or force. 

PLE/O-NASTE, n. [Gr. r\sovasus, abundant ; from 

its four facets, sometimes found on each solid angle 
of the octahedron.] 

A mineral, commonly considered as a variety of 
the spinelle ruby. [See Ceyvanrre.] 

PLE-O-NAS'TIE, a. Pertaining to pleonasm ; 

PLE-O-NAS/TI€-AL, partaking of pleonasm ; re- 


dundant. , Blackwall. 
pee er AL-LY, ado. With redundancy of 
words. 


PLE-ROPH’O-RY, 2. [Gr. rAnoodopta; mAnpns, full, 
and ¢cpw, to bear.] 

Full persuasion or confidence, [Little used.] Hall. 
PLESH, for Pasn. ate) used. Spenser. 
PLE-SI-O-MORPH'ISM, x. [Gr. rAnctosand popdn.] 

The state of crystallized substances which nearly 
resemble each other in form, but still are different. 

PLE-SI-O-MORPH’/OUS,.a. Nearly alike in form. 
PLE-SI-O-SAU’RUS, xn. [Gr. rAnotos, next, and 
cavpos, a lizard.] 

A genus of extinct marine animals, allied to the 
lizard and crocodile, having the neck very long, and 
the tail short ; also written Pizstosaur. Conybeare. 

PLETH/O-RA, x. [Gr, mAnOwpa, from rAnfos, full- 
e 


ers 
1. Literally, fullness. j 
2. In medicine, fullness of blood ; excess of blood ; 
repletion; the state of the vessels_of the human 
body, when they are too full, or overloaded with 
fluids. ore. Parr. Encyc. 
PLETH’O-RI€, a. Having a full habit of body, or 
the vessels overcharged with fluids. Arbuthnot. 
ay pg See PuetHora. 
PLETH’RUM, i nm. [Gr. rAcOpor.] " 
Among the Greeks, a loug measure of 100 feet; 
also, a square measure of 10,000 feet. Smith’s Dict. 
PLEO’RA, xn. [Gr., the side] 
In anatomy, a thin membrane, which covers the 
inside of the thorax, and also invests the lungs. 
PLEO/RLSY, x. ([Gr. rdevpiris, from wAevpa, the 
side ; Fr. plouresie 3 It. pleurisia, 
An inflammation of the pleura, or membrane that 
covers the inside of the thorax. It is accompanied 
- with fever pein difficult respiration, and cough. 
U-RIT'I e G, Pertaining to pleurisy; as, 
PLEU-RIT‘I€-AL,§  pleuritic symptoms or affec- 


2. Diseased with pleurisy. Arbuthnot. 


my | PLYCA, n. 


PLI 


PLEV'IN, ». [Olid Fr.] A warrant of assurance. | 


Obs. 
pLpy'-FoRM, a, [L. plezus, a fold, and form.] 
In the form of net-work ; complicated. Quircy. 
PLEX’US, n. 
fibers, in the form of net-work. 


i. Coze. 
PLI-A-BIL’I-TY, x. [from pliabdle.] 


L.] Any union of vessels, nerves, or} pLYGHT' 


PLO 


4. A fold, [L. plica;] a double; a plait. 
All inva silken Camus, lily white, 
Purfied upon with many a folded plight, [Obs.] Spenser, 
5. A parment. [Wot wsed.] Chapman. 
ED, (plit’ed,) pp. or a. Pledged. 
PLIGHT’ER, (plit/er,) x One that pledges; that 
which plights. - 


The quality of bending or yielding to pressure or | pLyGq HT'ING, (glit/ing,).ppr. Pledging. 


foree without rupture ; flexibility ; pliableness. 

PLI'A-BLE, a, [Fr., froin plitr, to bend, to fold; L. 
plico, Gr. miexw, W. plygu, It. piegare, to fold; 
a hea pliable.] 

. Easy to be bent; that readily yields to pressure 
without rupture; flexible; as, willow is a pliable 
lant. 
e 2. Flexible in disposition ; readily yielding to moral 
influence, arguments, persuasion, or discipline; as, 
a pliable youth. 

PLY’ A-BLE-NESS, a2. Flexibility; the quality of 
yielding to force or to moral influence ; pliability ; 
as, the pliableness of a plant or of the disposition. 

PLY/A-BLY, adv. Soas tobe pliable. [Hammond. 

PLI/AN-CY, n. [from pliant. ] 

1, Easiness to be bent, in a physical sense; as, the 
pliancy of a rod, of cordage, or of limbs Addison. 
2. Readiness to yield to moral intluence; as, 
liancy of temper. 

bs VANT, a. [Fr.] That may be easily bent; roadily 

ielding to force or pressure without breaking ; flexi- 
bie ; flexile ; lithe ; limber; as, a pliant thread. 

Spectator. 

2. That may be easily formed or molded to a 
different shape ; as, pliant wax. 

3. Easily yielding to moral influence; easy to be 
persuaded ; ductile. 

The will was thon more ductile and pliant to zight reason. 


PLYANT‘LY, adv. Yieldingly ; flexibly. 
PLY’ANT-NESS, 2. Flexibility. 
[{L., a fol.) 

Trichosis plica is a disease of the hair, peculiar to 
Poland and the neighboring countries. In this dis- 
ease, the hair of the head is vascularly thickened 
matted, or harled, by means of-a glutinous fluid 
secreted from its root. It sometimes, but rarely, 
affects the beard, the hair of the pudenda, and of 
the rest of the surface of the body. It seems to pre- 
vail in Poland as an endemic disease, 

Pet ei a, [L. plicatus; plico, to fold.] 

Plaited ; folded like a fan 3 88, a plicate leaf. 

; Lee. Martyn, 
PLI’EATE-LY, adv. Ina plicate or folded manner. 
PLI-€A/TION, zn. poe L. plico.] 

A folding or fold. 

PLI€’/A-TURE, n. [L. plicatura; plico, to fold.] 

A fold ; a doubling. 

PLY’ED, (plide,) pp. Applied to closely; employed 
diligently ; wea [See Pry.] 
PLIERS, n. pl. (Fr. plier, to fold. See Pry.] 
A kind of pincers, by which any small thing is 


- 


Bacon. 


seized and bent. Moxon. 
PLI/FORM, a. [Fr. pli, a fold, and form.] 
In the form of a fold or doubling. Pennant. 


PLIGHT, (plite,) v. t. [Sax. plihtan, to pledge, and to 
expose to danger, or rather, perhaps, to perplexity ; 
Sw. beplichta, to bind; D. pligt, duty; mortgage ; 
G. pflicht, duty, pledge ; Dan. pligt, duty, obligation ; 
pligtig, bound, obliged; Sw. plicht. This seems to 
be the Teutonic form of the Celtic pledge, Fr. pleige, 

leiger, L. plico, Gr. whexw, It. piegare, Sp. plegar, 
Fr. plier, Arm. plega, W. plygu, to fold; Sp. pleyte, 
a covenant or contract; and the G. flechten, to braid, 
coinciding with the L. flecto, to bend, appears to he 
of the same family. If the elements are Lg, as I 
suspect, pledge and plight are formed on the root of 
lay, Arm. lacgaat. To pledge or plight is to lay down, 
throw down, set, or deposit. Plight may, however, 
be more directly from the root of L. ligo, but this is 
of the same family. See Avior and Pty.] 

1. To pledge; to give as security for the perform- 
ance of some act; but never applied to property or 
goods. We say, he plighted his hand, his faith, his 
vows, his honor, his truth or troth. Pledge is ap- 
pies to property as well as to word, faith, truth, 

onor, &c. To plight faith is, as it were, to deposit 
it in pledge for the performance of an act, on the 
non-performance of which, the pledge is forfeited. 

2. To weave; to braid. Spenser. Milton. 

[This is the primary sense of the word, L. plico, 
but now obsolete.] 

PLIGHT, (plite,) 2. Literally, a state of being in 
volved, [L.. plicatus, implicatus, implicitus;] hence, 
perplexity, distress, or a distressed state or condition ; 
as, a miserable plight. But the word, by itself, does 
not ordinarily fs distress. Hence, 

2. Condition ; state; and sometimes good cap; 
as, to Keep cattle in plight. 

[In most cases, this word is now accompanied 
with an adjective, which determines its signification ; 

bad plight; miserable or wretched plight; good 


Tho Lord, whose hand miust take my plight, Shak. 


PLIM, v.i. To swell. [Wot in use. Grose, 
PLINTH, n. [Gr. rAcvOos, a brick or tile; L. plinthus.] 

In architecture, a flat, square member, in form of & 
brick, which serves as the foundation of a column; 
being the flat, square table under the molding of the 
base and pedestal, at the bottom of the order. Vi- 
truvius gives the name to the abacus, or upper part 
bd the Tuscan order, from its resemblance to the 
plinth. 

Plinth of a statue is a base, flat, round, or square. 

Encyc. 

Plinth of 4 wall; two or three rows of bricks ad- 
vanced from the wall, in form of a platband ; and, 
in general, any flat, high molding, that serves in a 
front wall to mark the loons to sustain the eaves of 
a wall or the larmier of a chimney. Encye. 

PLI/O-CENE, a. [Gr. t\ecwy, more, and xatvos, re~ 
cent. 

In Baird a term applied to the most moder 
tertiary deposit, in which most of the fossil shells 
are of recent species, Lyell. 

PLOD, v. i. [D. plots, dull, heavy. Qu.) 

1. To travel or work slowly, or with steady, labori- 
ous diligence, 

A plodding diligence brings us sooner to our ey’s end, 

zi a daieg ear of rivending by starte, Ng 3 Athens: 
Some stupid, plodding, money-loving wight. Young. 

2. To study heavily, with steady diligence. 
Shak. Swift 

3. To toil; to drudge. 

PLOD/DER, 2. A dull, heavy, laborious fe 

PLOD/DING, ppr. Traveling or laboring with slow 
movement and steady diligence; studying closely 
but heavily. 

2. a. Industrious ; diligent, but slow in contriv- 
ance or execution. 

PLOD/DING,n. Slow movement or study with stead- 
iness or persevering industry. « Prideauz, 

PLOD’DING-LY, adv. Industriétsly ; diligently. 

PLOT, 2x. [A different orthography of Puat.] 

1. A plat or small extent of ground ; as, ao 


plot. ocke. 
It was a chosen plot of fertile land. Spenser.' 
When we mean to build, t 
We first survey the plot, Shake. 
2. A plantation laid out. Sidney. 


3. A plan or scheme. [Qu. the next word.] 

: Spenser, _ 

4. In surveying, a plan or draught of a field of 
Piece of land, work, &c., surveyed and delineated 
on paper. 

PLOT, x. [The French retain this word in the com 
jounds complot, comploters Arm. complod, complodt 
t may be from the root of plait, to weave, Russ. 

pletu, whence opletayu, to plait, to twist, to deceive ; 
oplot, a hedge See Prart.] 

1. Any scheme, stratagem, or plan of a complica- 
ted nature, or consisting of many parts, adapted tc 
the accomplishment of some purpose, usually a mis- 
chievous one. A‘ plot may be formed by a single 
person or by numbers. In the latter case, it is a con- 
spiracy or an intrigue. The latter word more gener- 
ally denotes a scheme directed against individuals ; 
the former against the government. But this dis- 
tinction is not always observed. 

O, think what anxious moments pass between 

The birth of plots, dnd their last Tatal periods { Addison. 

2. In dramatic writings, the knot or intrigue ; the 
story of a play, comprising a complication of inci- 
dents which are at last unfolded by unexpectec 
means, 

If the plof or intrigue must be natural, and such as springs front 


the subject, the winding up of the plot must be a probable 
ebnsequence of all that went before. ope. 


3. Contrivance; deep reach of thought; ability ta 


plot. 
A man of much plot, Denham. 


PLOT, ». & To form a scheme of mischief against 
another, or against a government or those’ d. 
minister it. A traitor plots against his king. 

The wicked plotteth against tho Just. — Pa, xxxvil, 
2. To contrive a plan ; to scheme. 
The prince did plot to be secretly gone, Wotton. 


PLOT, v. t. To plan; to devise ; to contrive ; as, te 
plot an unprofitable crime. Dryden. 
2. To make a plan of ; to delineate. Carew. 
PLOT/FUL, a Abounding with plots. 
PLCT’TED, pp. Contrived ; planned ; delineated. 
PLOT’TER, 2. One that plots or contrives; a con- 
triver. S Shak. 
2. A conspirator. 
PLOT’TING, ppr. Contriving ; 
evil design ; delineating. 


~ Dryden. 
planning ; forming az 
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PLOTTING, ». The act of contriving or forming 
echomes, 

2. The act of laying down a survey, 

PLOT’TING-SE€ALE, 2. A mathematical Instrument 
used in plotting, or setting off the lengths of lines in 
surveying. Brande, 

PLOUGH. See Prow. 

PLOV'ER, (plav’er,) x. [Fr. pluvier, the water bird, 
from L, ialis, rainy ; pluo, to rain.] 

The common name of several species of birds that 
frequent the banks of rivers and the sea-shore, be- 
longing to the genus Charadrius of Linneus. Their 
flesh is excellent food. Partington, 

PLOW, (plou,) x. [Norm. ploge; Sax. ploge; D. 
PLOUGH, | ploeg; G. pflug; Dan. ploug, plov; Ice. 
plog ; Sw. id.; Russ. plug ; Polish, p ug; Scot. pleuch 
It corresponds in elements with plug, an 
buth perhaps from thrusting.]} 

1. In agriculture, an instrument for turning up, 
breaking, and preparing the ground for receiving the 
seed. It is drawn by oxen or horses, and saves the 
labor of digging; it is therefore the most useful in- 
strument in agriculture. 

‘The emperor lays hold of the plow and turns up several forrows, 

| Grosier, Trans. 

‘Where fern succeeds, ungrateful to the plow. Dryden. 

2. Figuratit ly, tillage; culture of the earth; ag- 
riculture. 

3. A joiner’s instrument for grooving. 

[Pcow is the spelling of the English Bible, and is 
preferable as more naturally representing the sound.] 

PLOW, v.t. To trench.and turn up with a plow ; 
PLOUGH, as, to plow the ground for wheat; to 
plow it into ridges, 

2. Tofurrow ; todivide ; torun through in sailing. 

With speed we plow the watery wave, Pope. 


3 To tear; to furrow. Shak. 
4. In Scripture, to labor in any calling. 
He that ploweth should plow in hope.— 1 Cor, Ix. 


To plow on the back; to scourge ; to mangle, or to 
persecute and torment. Ps. cxxix. 

To plow with one’s heifer ; to deal with the wife to 
obtain something from the husband. Judges xiv. 

To plow iniquity or wickedness, and reap it: t . devise 
and practice it, and at last suffer the punishment of 
it. Jobxiv. Hos. x, 

To plow in; to cover by plowing; as, to plow in 
wheat. 

To plow up or out; to turn out of the ground by 
plowing. 

To put one’s hand to the plow and look back, is to en- 
ter on the service of Christ and afterward abandon it. 
ZIuke ix. 

[The difference of orthography often made be- 
tween the noun and verb is wholly unwarrantable, 
and contrary to settled analogy in our language, 
Such a difference is never made in changing into 
verbs plot, harrow, notice, question, and most other 
words, See Pracricse.] 

PLOW‘A-BLE 
PLOUGH! A-BLE, 
PLOW’'-ALMS3, 
PLOUGH’-ALMS, 


PLOW!-BOTE n. In English law, wood or tim- 
PLOUGH’-BOTE, ber allowed to a tenant for the 
repair of instruments of husbandry. 


% That may be plowed; arable. 


(-4mz,) 2. A penny formerly paid 
by every plowland to the church. 
Cowel. 


PLOW'BOY, n. A boy that drives or guides a 
PLOUGH’BOY, team in plowing ; a rustic boy. 
Watts. 
PLOW’ED, pp. or a Turned up with a plow; 
PLOUGH’ED, furrowed. 
PLOW’ER, n. One that plows Jand; a cultiva- 
PLOUGH’ER, } tor. Spenser, 
PLOW’ING, ppr- Turning up with a plow ; fur- 
PLOUGH’ING, rowing. 
PLOW’'ING, n. The operation of turning up 
PLOUGH'ING. ground with a plow; as, the first 
and second plowings ; three plowings. 
PLOW!-LAND, a Land that is plowed, or suit- 


PLOUGH'-LAND, § 
2, Tillage ground. 

PLOW/MAN 

PLOUGH’MAN, 


At last, the robber binds the plowman, and carries him off with 
the oxen, Spelman, 


2. A cultivator of grain; a husbandman. Temple, 
3. A rustic ; a countryman ; a hardy laborer. 


| Shak, Arbuthnot. 
PLOW’-MON-DAY, | 


(-mun-de,) n. The Monday 
PLOUGH’-MON-DAY, § after Twelfth-day. Tusser. 
PLOW’SHARE 


) ‘be [See Suxar.] The part of a 
PLOUGH’SHARE, } plow which cuts the ground at 
the bottom of the furrow, and raises the slice to the 
“ br rte a which turns it over. ‘ 
PLOUGH’TALL, { ™ The hind part of a plow. 
PLUCK, v. t, [Sax. pluccian, which seems to be the 
came word, with a prefix, as lyccan or elucan, aluc- 
can, to pull off or out; G. pflicken; D. plukken; Dan. 
plukker i Sw. plocka; Fr. eplucher; W. pliciaw, to 
pluck, to peel ; plig, a peel.] 


able for tillage. 


| nm. One that plows or holds a plow. 


PLU 


1, To pull with sudden force or effort, or to 


pluck feathers from a fowl; to pluck hair or wool 
from a skin; to pluck grapes or other fruit. 
They pluck the fatherless from the breast. — Job xxiv, 
2. To strip by plucking ; as, to pluck a fowl. 
They that pass by do pluck her. — Ps. Ixxx. 

The sense of this verb is modified by particles. 

To pluck away; to pull away, or to separate by 
pulling ; to tear away. 

* He shall pluck away his crop with bis feathers. — Lev. 1. 

To pluck down; to pull down ; to demolish ; or to 


reduce to a lower state, Shak. 
To pluck off, is to pull or tear off; as, to pluck off 
the skin. Mic. iui. 


To pluck on; to pull or draw on. [Obs.] Shak. 

To pluck up; to tear up by the roots or from the 
foundation; to eradicate; to exterminate; to de- 
Stroy ; as, to pluck up a plant; to pluck up a nation. 
Jer. xii. 

To pluck out ; to draw out suddenly, or to tear out ; 
as, to pluck out the eyes; to pluck out the hand from 
the bosom. Ps. Ixxiv. 

To pluck up ; to resume courage ; properly, to pluck 
up the heart. [WVot elegant.]} Knolles. 
PLUCK, x. The heart, liver, and lights of an animal. 

2. In low, figurative language, courage. Smart. 

PLUCK’ED, (plukt,) pp. or a, Pulled off; stripped of 
feathers or hair. 

2. A cant term at the English universities, applied 
to those who, for want of scholarship, are refused 
their testimonials for a degree. Ozford Guide. 

PLUCK’ER, 2. One that plucks, Jdortimer. 

PLUCK’ING, ppr. Pulling off; stripping. 

PLUG, x. [D. plug; Dan. plyg; Sw. pligg; G. pflock; 
W. ploc, a block; plociaw, to block, to plug. It 
seems to bo the same word radically as block, W. 
loc. 

a stopple; any piece of pointed wood or. other 
substance used to stop a hole, but larger than a peg 
or spile. Boyle. Swift. 

awse-plug; in marine affairs, a plug to stop a 
hawse-hole. 

Shot-plug; a plug to stop a breach made by a can- 
non-ball in the side of a ship. Mar. Dict. 
PLUG, v. t. Tostop with a plug; to make tight by 

stopping a hole. 

PLUG’GING, ppr. Stopping with_a plug. 

PLUG/GING, n. Act of stopping with a plug. 

PLUM, n. [Sax. plume; G. pflaume; Dan. blomme; 
Sw. plommon ; Corn. pluman; Ir. pluma.] 

1. The fruit of a tree belongiitg to the genus Pru- 
nus. The fruit is a drupe, containing a nut or stone 
with prominent sutures, and inclosing a kernel. 
The varieties of the plum are numerous and well 
known 

2. A grape dried in the sun ; a raisin, 

3. The sum of £100,000 sterling. England. 

4. A kind of play. Ainsworth. 

{Dr. Johnson remarks that this word is often 
written improperly PLuums 

PLU/MAGE, x. [Fr., from plume.] The feathers that 
cover a bird. | 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove, Pope. 

PLUMB, (plum,) 2. per. plomd ; Sp. plomo ; It. piombo ; 
W. plom; L. plumbum, Jead; probably a clump or 
lump, 2 

A Sa of lead attached to a line, and used to as- 
certain a perpendicular position of buildings and the 
like. But the word as a norn is seldom used, ex- 
cept in composition, [See Prums-Lrnx. 

PLUMB, (plum,) a, Perpendicular, that is, standing 
according to a plumb-line. The post of the house or 
the wall is plumb. 

This is the common language of our mechanics. 

PLU MB, (plum,) adv. In a perpendicular direction ; 
in a line perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 
The wall stands plumd. 


Plumb down he falle, Milton. 
2. Directly; suddenly; at once; as a falling 
mass; usually pronounced plump. He fell plumb 


into the water, ‘ 

PLUMB, (plum,) v. t. To adjust by a plumb-line ; to 
set in a perpendicular direction; as, to plumb a 
building or a wall. 

2. [W. plymiaw.] To sound with a plummet, as 
the depth of water. [Little used.] Swift. 
PLUM-BA’GIN, n. A crystallizable substance extract- 

ed from the root of the plumbago. 

PLUM-BAG’IN-OUS, a. aie plumbago ; con- 
sisting of plumbago, or partaking of its properties. 

PLUM-BA'GO, n. (L.] A mineral consisting of ca, 
bon, usually, but not necessarily, with a little iron; 
with the exception of diamond, it is one of the 
purest forms of carbon ever found in nature. It is 
eset for pencils, &c., and is popularly called Buacx 

EAD. 
PLUM’BE-AN, \e Consisting of lead ; resembling 
PLUM BE-OUS,} lead. Ellis. 
2. Dull; heavy; stupid. J.P. Smith. 
fee ge (plumd,) pp. Adjusted by a plumb- 
ine. 


pull) PLUMB/ER, (plum/mer,) x. 
off, out, or from, with o twitch. Thus we say, to| PLUMB/ER-Y, (plum/mer-y,) 2. 


PLUM'BIE, a, Pertainin 
PLUM-BIF'ER-OUS, a. 


PLUMB/ING, (plum/ming,) ppr. 


PLUMB’/-ROLE,n. 


PLUME 


PLU 


One who works in lend. 
Works in lead ; 
manufactures of lead; the place where lend is 
bell 

2. The art of casting and working lead, or of 
making sheets and pipes of lead. 
to or containing lead. 
L. plumbum, lead, and fero, 
to produce.] 

roducing or containing lead. Kirwan. 

Adjusting by a 
plumb-line. 


PLUMB/ING, x. The art of casting and worktog in 
Guilt. 


lead, and using it in building. 


PLUMB’-LINE, (plum/line,) x, A line perpendicu- 


lar to the plane of the horizon; or a line directed to 
the center of gravity in tho earth. 

2. A line having a weight attached to its end,-used 
to determine a perpendicular ; a plummet. 
A narrow board having a plumb- 
line suspended from its top, and a perpendicular 
mark through its middle, used by builders to deter- 
mine a perpendicular. . 


PLUM'-€AKE, x. Cake containing raisins, currants, 


or other fruit. 


PLUME, x. [Fr. plume; L. and Sp. pluma ; It. piuma ; 


W. plu, pluv.] 
1, The feather of a bird, particularly a large peer 


2. A feather worn as an ornament, particularly av 
ostrich’s feather. 7 


And his high plume, that nodded o’er bis head. Dryden, 


3. Pride; towering mien. Shak. 
4, Token of honor ; prize of contest. 
AmblItlous to win from me some plume, Milton. 


dn. In botany, the ascending scaly part 
PLO’MULE, } of the corculuim or heart of a seed 
the scaly part of the embryo plant within the seed? 
which rises and becomes the stem or body. It ex- 
tends itself into the cavity of the lobes, and is termi- 
nated by a small branch resembling a feather, from 
which it derives its name. Ma Milne. 
PLUME, v. t. To pick and adjust plumes or feathers. 
Swans must be kept in some inclosed poni!, where they may have 
room to come on shore and plume themselves. lortimer, 
2. To strip of feathers, Carnivorous animals will 
not take pains to plume the birds they devour. 


3. To strip; to peel. Bacon, 
4. To set, as a plume; to set erect. i 
His stature reached the gky ; and on his crest 
Sat honor plumed. Milton. 


5. To adorn with feathers or plumes. Shak. 
6. To pride ; to value; to boast. He plumes him- 
self on his skill or his prowess. 
PLOME-AL’UM,2. [L. alumen plumosum.] Feath- 
ery or fibrous alum. 
PLUME’LESS, a. Without feathers or plumes. 


Eusden. 

PLOME/LET, xn, A small plume. Kirby. 

2. A little plumule. ” & 

PLU-MIG'ER-OUS, a. [L. pluma, a feather, and gero, 
to wear.] 

Feathered ; having feathers, Dict. 
PLU-MIL/I-FORM, a. Having the shape of a plume 
or feather. Dana. 
PLU/MI-PED, @. [Infra.] Having feet covered with 
feathers. > 

PLU’MI-PED,2. {[L. pluma, feather, and pes, foot.] 

A bird that has feathers on its feet. Dict. 

PLUM/MET, 2. [Sp. plomada. See Prums.] 

1. A long plece of lead attached to a line, used in 
sounding the depth of water. 

2. An instrument used by carpenters, masons, é&c.. 
in adjusting erections to a perpendicular line, and 
with a square, to determine a horizontal line. It con- 
sists of a piece of lead fastened to a line. 

3. Any weight. Wilkins. 

4. A piece of lead used by scfRoolboys to rule their 

aper for writing. 

PLUM/MING, n. Among miners, the operation of 
finding, by means of a inine dial, the place where to 
sink an air-shaft, or to bring an adit to the work, or 
ae which way the lode inclines, Encyc. 

PLO’ MOSE, 

PLO'MOUS, a. [L. plumosus.] 

1, Feathery ; resembling feathers. ' 

2. In botany, a plumose bristle, is one that ha hairs 
growing on the sides of thesmain bristle. A plumoso 

appus is composed of feathery hairs. Martyn. 
pLU-MOS‘'LTY, n. The state of heving feathers. 

PLUMP, a. [Dan. plomp, plump, blunt, unhandy, 
clownish, rude; Sw. plump; D. plomp: G. plump. 
The primary sense seems to be, thick, ao if allied to 
lump and clump. See the noun. 

1. Full; swelled with fat or flesh to the full size ; 
fat; having a full skin; round; as, a plump boy; 8 
plump habit of body. 

The famished crow grows plump and round. Swift. 

2. Full; blunt; unreserved; unqualified; asp a 

lump lie. : 

PLUMP, 2x. A knot; a cluster; 1 clump; a number 
of things closely united or standing together; as, & 

a 
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PLU 


plump of trees; a plump of fowls; a plump of horse- 
men. Bacon. Hayward. den. 

(This word is not now used in this sense ;, but the 
use of it formerly is good evidence that plump is 
clump, with a different prefix, and both are radically 
one word with lump. Plumb (L. plumbum) is the 
same word, a lump or mass. ] 

?LUMP, v. t. [from the adjective.] To swell; to 
extend to fullness ; to dilate ; to fatten. 

The particles of air, expanding themselves, plump out 
A stat i cehouss will plump ine up with cheer. 

[Colisquiat.} ae Daewee. 
2, To plump a vote. See Prumprr. 

PLUMP, v. i. [from the noun; G, plumpen, D. plompen, 
Dan. plomper, to plunge.] 

1. To plunge or fall like a heavy mass or Jump of 
dead matter ; to fall suddenly or atonce. 

2. Toenlarge to fullness ; to be swelled. Ainsworth. 
PLUMP, adv. Suddenly ; heavily ; at once, or witha 
sudden, heavy fall. B. Jonson. 
PLUMP’ED, (plumpt,) pp. Swelled; extended in 

fullness. 

PLUMP ER, n. Something carried in the mouth to 
dilate the cheeks; any thing intended to swell out 
something else. Sw 

2. In English elections, a vote given to one candi- 
date only, When two or more are to be elected, thus 
giving hin ue advantage over the others, He who 
gives his vow thus, is said to plump his vote. Smart, 

3, A full,unqualified lie. [Jn vulgar use.] 

PLU M/-PTE, (-pi,) x A pie containing plums 

PLUMP’LY, adv. Fully ; roundly ; without reserve ; 
as, to assert,a thing plumply ; a word in common popu- 
lar uxe. 

PLUMP’NESS, 2. Fullness of skin; distention to 
roundness ; as, the plumpnesa of a boy ; plumpness of 
the eye or cheek. Newton. 

PLUM-POR/RIDGE, x. Porridge with plums. 

Addison. 

PLUM-PUD‘DING, x. Pudding containing raisins or 
currants, 

PLUMP’Y, a. Plump; fat; jolly. [Not elegant.] 

PLUM’-TREE, n. [Sax. plum-treow.] [Shak 

A tree that produces plums, 

PLO'MULE, 2. [L. plumula.] 

The ascending scaly part of the embryo piant, 
which becomes the stem. [See Prume.] 

PLUM’Y, a. [from plume.] Feathered: covered 
with feathers. Milton, 

9. Adorned with plumes; as, a plumy crest. 

Addison. 

PLUN’DER, v. t. [G. pliindern; D. plunderen; Sw. 
plundra; Dan. plyndrer. Qu. the root of eloign.] 

1, To pillage ; to spoil ; tostrip; to take the goods 
of an enemy by open force. Nebuchadnezzar plun- 


the sides 
Boyle. 


dered the temple of the Jews. 
2. To take by pillage or open force. The enemy 
plundered all the goods they found. We say, he 


plundered the tent, or be plundered the goods of the 
tent. The first is the proper use of the word. 

3. To rob, as a thief; to take from; to strip; as, 
the thief plundered the house ; the robber plundered 
a man of his money and watch; pirates plunder 
ships and men. 

PLUN’DER, 2. That which is taken from an enemy 
by force ; pillage ; prey ; spoil. 

2. That which is taken by theft, robbery, or 


fraud. 
PLUN'DER-AGE, x. In law, the embezzlement of 
goods on board a ship. Bouvier. 
PLUN'DER-ED, pp. or a. Pillaged ; robbed. 
PLUN'DER-ER, z. A hostile pillager; a spoiler. 
2. A thief; a robber, Addison, 
PLUN/DER-ING, ppr. ora. Pillaging ; robbing. 
PLUNGE, v. t. [Fr. plonger; Arm. plungea or plu- 
in; Ww. plong, a plunge, from the same root as 
zone or llwng, the gullet, a gulp or swallow ; proba- 
bly connected with luncheon. ]} 

1. To thrust into water or other fiuid substance, or 
into any substance that is penetrable ; to immerse in 
a fluid; to drive into flesh, mire, or earth, &c.; as, 
to plunge the body in water ; to plunge the arm into 
fire or flame ; to plunge a dagger into the breast. 

Milton. Dryden. 

2. To thrust or drive in any state in which the 
thing is considered as envesoped or surrounded; as, 
to plunge one’s self into difficulties or distress ; to 
plunge a nation into war. 

3. To baptize by immersion. ° 

PLUNGE, v.i To pitch; to thrust or drive one’s self 
into water, or a fluid; to dive, or to rush in. He 
plunged into the river. The troops plunged into the 
stream. 


His courser> plu 
And threw him off; Demme aboiecel eree bia, Dryden, 
2, To fall or rush into distress, or any state or cir- 
cumstances in which the person or thing is envel- 
oped, inclosed, or overwhelmed ; as, to plunge intoa 
gulf; to plunge into debt or embarrassments; to 
plunge into war; a body of cavalry plunged into the 
«midst of the enemy. 
3. To pitch or throw one’s self headlong, as a 


te a 


PLU 


PLUNGE, n. The act of thrusting into water or any | PLO'VI-AL, x. [Fr. plubial.] 


penetrable substance. 


PNE 


ret 


A priest’s co} 


ize Ainsworth. 
2. The act of pitching or throwing one’s self head-| PLU-VI-AM’E-TER, n. [L. p‘uwia, rain, and Gr 


long, like an unruly horse, 
3. Difficulty ; strait ; distress; a state of being sur- 
rounded or dverwhelmed with difficulties. 
People, when put to a plunge, cry out to Heaven for help. 
L’Eatrange. 
And wilt thou not rench out a friendly arm, 
To raise me from amidst this plunge of sorrow? 
ae this sense, the word is now little used, 
PLUNG’ED, pp. Thrust into a fluid or other penetra- 
ble substance ; immersed ; involved in straits. 
PLUN'GEON, n. A sea fowl, the diver. Ainsworth, 
PLUNG’ER,'n. One that plunges ; a diver. 
2. A long, solid cylinder used as a forcer in 


Addison, 


pumps. 

PLUNG/ING, ppr. or c. Immersing; diving ; rushing 
headlong. 

In war, a plunging fire is one poured down upon 
an enemy froin some eininence above. 

PLUNG'Y, a, Wet. [Wot used.] Chaucer. 

PLUNK’ET, x A kind of blue color. Ainsworth. 

PLU-PER/FEET, a, The pluperfect tense, in gram- 
mar, is the tense which denotes that an action or 
event took place previous to another past action or 
event. 

PLOU/RAL, a. [L. pluralis, from plus, pluris, more.] 

1 Containing more than one; consisting of two 
or mers or designating two or more; as, a plural 
word. 

2..In grammar, the plural number is that which 
designates more than one, that is, any number ex- 
cept one. Thus, in most languages, a word in the 
plural number expresses two or more. But the Greek 
has a dua! number to express two; and the plural ex- 
presses more than two. 

PLO’/RAL-IST, 2. A clerk or clergyman who hoids 
more ecclesiastical benefices than one, with cure of 
souls, Johnson. 

PLU-RAUL'I-TY, n. [Fr. pluralité, from L. pluralis.} 

1. A number consisting of two or more of the same 
kind ; as, a plurality of gods; a plurality of worlds. 

Encyc. 

2, A greater number; a state of being or having a 
greater number. 

3. In elections, a plurality of votes is when one can- 
didate has more votes than any other, but less than 
half of the whole number of votes given. It is thus 
distinguished from a majority, which is more than half 
of the whole number. 

4, Plurality of benefices, is where the same clergy- 
man is possessed of more benefices than one, with 
cure of souls, In this case, each benefice thus held 
is called a plurality. 

PLO/RAL-IZE, v. t. To make plural by using the ter- 
mination of the plural number. 

PLU/RAL-LY, adv. Ina sense implying more than 


one. 

PLU-RI-LIT/ER-AL, a. [L. plus and litera, letter.] 

Containing more letters than three. 

PLO-RI-LIT’ER-AL, x. A word consisting of more 
letters than three. 

PLU/RI-SY,n. [L. plus, pluris.] 

Superabundance. [JVot used.] Shak, 

PLUS, [L., more.] In algebra, a character marked 
thus, -++, used asa sign of addition. 

PLUSH, 7. [G. plitsch, shag; D. pluis, flock, nap, 
plush ; pluizen, to fray, pick, carp, fleece. Qu Fr, 
peluche. The Italian peluzzo signifies a little hair or 
down, from pelo, hair, L. pilus.] 

A species of shaggy cloth or stuff, with a velvet 
nap on one side, composed regularly of a woof of a 
single thread and a double warp; the one, wool of 
two threads twisted, the other of goat’s or camel’s 
hair. But some plushes are made wholly of worsted, 
others wholly of hair. Ure. 

PLUSH’ER, 2. A marine fish, somewhat like the 
dog-fish. Carew, 

PLO’TO, xn. [L.: Gr. rAovTwy.] In mythology, the god 
of the infernal regions. 

PLU-TO/NI-AN, a. Plutonic, which see. 
PLU-TO’'NI-AN, n. One who maintains the origin of 
mountains, &c., to be from fire. Journ. of Science. 

The Plutonian theory of the formation of rocks 
and mountains is opposed to the Weptunian. 

PLU-TON'I€, a. [from Pluto.] 

Pertaining to or designating the system of the 
Plutonists ; igneous; as, the Plutonic theory. 

Kirwan, 

Plutonic action; in geology, the influence of vol- 
canic heat and other subterranean causes under pres- 
sure. Lyell. 

Plutonic rocks ; in geology, granite, porphyry, and 
other igneous rocks, supposed to have consolidated 
from a melted state at a great. depth from the sur- 
face, Lyell, 

PLU’TO-NISM, x. The doctrines of the Plutonists. 

PLO’/TO-NIST, 2. One who adopts the theory of 
the formation of the world in its present state from 
igneous fusion. Good, 

PL(’VI-AL, be [L. pluvialis, from pluvia, rain; 

PLO’'VI-OUS,} Fr. roll It. pluviale; Sp. pluvial.] 

Rainy ; humid. Brown. 


perpov, measure. ] 

A rain-gage, an instrument for ascertaining the 
quantity of water that falls in rain, or in rain and 
snow, in any particular climate or place. * 

PLO-VI-A-MET’RIE-AL, a. Pertaining to a plavi- 
ameter; made or ascertained by a pluviameter. 
Journ. 7 
PLY, 2.t. [Fr. plier, to bend or fold, formerly written 
ployer whence employ ; Arm, plega,W. plygu, It. piega- 
re, Sp. plegar, Port. pregar ; L. plico, Gr. tex w, to fuld 5 
Sax. pleggan, to play and tolie on; D. pleegen, to use, 
to exercise ; Dan. plejer, to exercise, to perform an of- 
fice, to tend, to nurse; G. pflegen, id.; Sw. plaga 
That these words are from the rvot of lie, lay, is ob- 
vious, for in G. legen, to lie, signifies also to ply, te 
apply. The prefix p may be used for the~Teutonie 
A be-lie gen, to lie close, te bend to. See Lar and 

TE 7 

ik, ho lay on; to put to or on with force and repeti- 
tion ; to apply to closely, with contir, iation of efforts 
or urgency. 


And pliee him with redoubled strokes, Dryden. 
The hero from afar 
Plies him with darts and stunes, Dryden. | 


We retain the precise gense in the phrase to ley 
on, to put it on him. ‘ 

2. To employ with diligence ; to apply closely and 
steadily ; to keep busy. 

Her gentle wit she plies. 

The wearied Trojans ply thelr shattered oars, 

3. To practice or perform with diligence. 

Their bloody task, unwearied, still they oly. Waller. 


4. To urge ; to solicit with pressing or persevering 
importunity. 


He plies the duke at moming and at night, Shak, 
5. To urge ; to press; to strain ; to force. 
PLY, v. i To bend; to yield. 
The willow plied and gave way to the gust, L'Estrange. 
2. To work steadily. 
He was forced to ply in the streets, Spectator. . 
3. To go in haste. 
Thither he plies undaunted. Milton, 


4. To busy one’s self; to be steadily employed. 
den. 
5. To endeavor to make way against the wind. 


Mar. Dict. 
PLY, 7. A fold; a plait. Arbuthnot 
2. Bent; turn; direetion ; bias, 


The late learners can not so well take the ply, Bacon. 


PLY’/ER, 2. He or that which plies. In fortijicati 
plyers denotes a kind of balance used in raising ashe 
letting down a drawbridge, consisting of timbers 
joined in the form of St. Andrew’s cross. 

PLY/‘ING, ppr. Laying on with steadiness or repeti- 
tion ; applying closely ; employing; performing ; urge 
ing ; pressing or attempting to make way against the 


wind, 
PLY'ING, n. Urgent solicitation. Hammond. 
2. Effort to make way against the wind. ) 

PNEO-MAT'IE, (nu-mat-/,) a, [Gr. mvevparts 

PNEO-MAT'I€-AL, kos, from mvevga, breath, 
spirit; tvew, to breathe or blow.] 

1, Consisting of air, as a thin, compressible sut« 
stance ; opposed to Dense or Soup substances. 

The pneumatic substance being, in some bodies, the native s 

a the body, = : tel ad 

2. Pertaining to air, or to the philosophy of ite 
properties ; as, pneumatic experiments ; a preumatic 
emuine. Locke. Encyc. 

3. Moved or played by means of air; as, a pnew 
atic instrument of music. 

PNEO-MATYIES, 2. The science of elastic fluids. In 
chemistry, it treats of the peculiar or specific proper- 
ties of the various gases and vapors ; in mechani 
philosophy, it treats’of the motion and pressure of 
elastic fluids in general, but chiefly of air and 
steam. - _ Olmsted. 

2. In the schools, the doctrine of spiritual sub- 
stances, as God, angels, and the souls of men. 


Dict, : 
PNEO-MAT’O-CELE, n. [Gr. rvevya, alr, and xnAny 
a tumor.] 
In surgery, a distention of the scrotum by air. 
Coze. . 


PNEO-MA-TO-LOG/I€-AL, a, Pertaining to pneus 
matology. Davy. 
PNEO-MA-TOL/O-GIST, n. One versed in pneuma- 


tology. 
PNEO-MA-TOL'O-GY, n. [Gr. rvevya, air, and Aoyos, 


bear vie 
1.. The doctrine of the properties of elastic fluids, 
or of spiritual substances, 


2. A treatise on elastic fluids, or on spiritual sub- 


stances. 
PNEO-MO’NI-A, n. [Gr. xvevpwy, the lungs, froin 
PNEO/MO-NY, mvew, to b J 


In medicine, an inflammation of the lungs. 
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PNEO-MON'IE€, a, 
- monic. 
PNEOD-MON’IE€, zn. A medicine for affections of the 


lungs. Cozg. 

PN EU-MO-NIT'I€, a. Pertaining to pneumonitis. 

PNEO-MO-NI'TIS, 7. Inflammation of the lungs. 
This is the most correct and appropriate term for 
this disease. - 

PO/A,n. [Gr roa.] 

A botanic name of certain grasses. 

PDACH, v.t. [Fr.pocher. In Fr. poche is a pocket, a 
bag or purse net; pocheter des fruits, to mellow fruit 
in the pocket ; Ir. boucguaat is to soften; Sax. pocca, 
@ pouch. ] 

1. To cooky es eggs, by breaking them into a ves- 
éel of boiling water. They are also frequently broken 
jnto a saucepan, with butter, and constantly stirred 
while over the fire, until cooked. 

2. To begin and not complete. Bacon. 

3. To tread soft ground, or snow and water, as 
cattle, whose feet penetrate the soil or soft substance 
and Jeave deep tracks. New England, 

4, To steal game; properly, to pocket game, or 
steal it and convey it away in a bag. England, 

5. To steal; to plunder by stealth. 

They poach Parnassus, and lay claim for praise, Garth. 
OACH, », t. (Gorn. pokkia, to thrust; perhaps Fr. 

ocher, It seems to be allied to Eng. poke, poker, 

orm, pouchon, a puncheon. If so, it is from the 
root of lL. pungo, Eng. to punch; G. pochen, to 
knock.] 

To stab ; to pierce ; to spear; as, to poach fish. 

F England, 

POACH, v. % To be trodden with deep tracks, as soft 
ground. We say, the ground is soft in spring, and 
poaches badly. 

Ohalky and clay lands burn in hot weather, chap in summer, and 

pouch in winter. Mortimer. 


POACH/ARD,) 2. [from poach.] The English name 

POCH’ARD, of certain species of diving ducks 
belonging to the genus Fuligula of Ray. The can- 
vas-back duck of North America, so well known as 
a luxury of the table, is of this genus. The pochards 
are properly fresh-water ducks, but, in winter, are 
found on the sea-coasts. Jardine. Partington. 

POACH’ED, (picht,) pp. or a. Slightly boiled or soft- 
ened ; trodden w deep footsteps; stolen. 

POACH’ER, nm. One that steals game. More. 

POACH'I-NESS, x. Wetness and softness; the state 

, of being easily penetrable by the feet of beasts ; ap- 

‘ ACHING. Bll 

Cc > » Slightly boiling; stealin 2. 
OACH’ING, ren of stealing Pe ae 

POACH’Y, a, Wet and soft; such as the feet of cat- 
tle will penetrate to some depth ; applied to land or 

ound of any kind. 

POCK, n, [Sax. poc, or pocc; D. pok ; G. pocke; Dan. 
pukkel ; W. pwg, that swells out ; Ir. bocam, to swell, 
coinciding with G. bauch, D buik, Dan. bug, the bel- 
ly, Eng. big, &c. ; probably all of one family.] 

A pustule raised on the surface of the body in the 
variolous and vaccine diseases, named, from the pus- 
tules, small-poz. 

POCK/AR-RED. See Pocurnerren. 

POCK’ET, n. [Fr. pochette, from poche, pocket, pouch ; 

\. Bax. pocea.] 

1. A small bag inserted in a garment, for carrying 
small articles, 

2. Asmall bag or net to receive the balls in bil- 
liards. 

3. A certain quantity ; as, a pocket of hops, (about 
160 Ibs.,) as in other cases we uss Sack. [ot used 
in America] Johnson. 

POCK’ET, v.t. To put or conceal in the pocket ; as, 
to eae 8 penknife. 

To take clandestinely. 

To pocket an insult or affront; to receive it without 

resenting it, or at least without seeking redress. [In 


Recta use. 
POCK/ET-BOOK, n. A small book of paper cov- 
ered with leather; used for carrying papers in the 


: cket, 

beet tr-ep, pp. Put or concealed in the pocket. 
POCK’ET-GLASS, n. A portable looking-glass, 
POCK’ET-HOLE, nr. The opening into a pocket. 
POCK’ET-ING, ppr. Putting in the pocket. - 
POCK’ET-LID, n. The flap over the pocket-hole. 
POCK’ET-MON’EY, (-mun/ne,) 2, Money for the 

porket, or for occasional expenses, 
POCK'FRET-TEN, a. Pitted with the small-pox. 
POCK’-HOLE, 2. The pit or scar made by a pock. « 
POCK’I-NESS, n. The state of being pocky. 
POCK’-MARK, 2. Mark or scar made by the small- 


pox. 
POCK’WOOQD, 2. Guaiacum officinale, or lignum vi- 
te, a very hard wood. 
POCK’Y, a. [from pock.] Infected with the small- 
pox ; full of pocks, 
2. Vile i rascally ; mischievous ; contemptible. [Jn 
: pulge: “si 
PO'€O, [It.] In music, a little. 
PO-€6/S0N,2, Reclaimed marsh, [Virginia.] 
Washington, 
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Pertaining to the lungs; pul-| PO€/U-LENT, a.’ [L. poculentus, from poculum, a 


sap : 

it for drink. [Mot used.] 

ne U-LL-FORM, a, [L. poculum, a cup, and-forma, 
form. 

Cai obaped. ! 

POD, n. [In W. podi signifies to take in or compre- 
hend; but I know not from what source we have 
this word.] 

A vague term applied te a considerable number of 
different specific pericarps or seed-vessels of piants, 
such as the legume, the loment, the silique, the sili- 
cle, the follicle, the conceptacle, and even the cap- 
sule, &c. 

POD,‘v. i. To swell; to fill; also, to produce pods. 

PO-DAG/RIE€, a [L. podagra; Gr. medaypa; 

PO-DAG’RI€-AL, mous, the foot, and aypa, a seiz- 
ure. 

+.) Pertainin g to the gout; gouty; partaking of the 

out, 

a 2, Afflicted with the gout. Brown. 

POD/DED, pp. ora. Having its pods formed ; furnished 
with pods, 

POD/DER, 2. A gatherer of pods. 

PO-DES’/TA, nm One of the chief magistrates of Genoa 
and Venice, 

PODGE, 7. A puddle; a plash. Skinner. 
PO/DLUM, xn. [L.] In architecture, the part in an 
amphitheater projecting over the arena. Brande, 

2, Also, a balcony or open gallery. Elmes. 

POD-0-GYN'I-UM, x. The same as Basioynium. 
POD/O-SPERM, n. [Gr. rovs and emeppa.] 
In botany, the umbilical cord of an ovule; a little 
thread connecting an ovule with its placenta. 
Lindley. 
PO-DRI/DA, n. [Sp.] Olla podrida, a miscellaneous 
dish of meats. [See Ora Popripa.] 
PCH/CIL-ITE, 2. [Infra.] A term applied, from its 
variegated appearance, to the new red sandstone. 
PGE-CIL-IT/I€, a. [Gr. rotxchos, variegated.] 
In geology, an epithet applied, from its variegated 
appearance, to the new red sandstone formation. 
Dana. 
PG!-CIL/O-POD, 2. [Gr. rotxthos, various, and rovs, 
foot. 

A Raph animal having various kinds of feet ; 
viz., prehensory, ambulatory, branchial, and pnata- 
tory. Kirby. 

PO/EM, x. [L. poema; Gr. rotnpa, from totew, to 
make, to compose songs, In Russ. poyu signifies to 
sing. The radical sense is the same, to strain.] 

1. A metrical composition ; a composition in which 
the verses consist of certain measures, whether in 
blank verse or in rhyme; as, the poems of Homer or 
of Milton ; opposed to Prosr. den. 

2. This term is also applied to some compositions 
in which the language is that of excited imagination ; 
as, the poems of Ossian. 

PO/E-SY, 2. Ate poesie ; 
rotew, to make.] 

1, The art or skill of composing poems; as, the 
heavenly gift of poasy. Dryden. 

2. Poetry ; metrical composition. 

Music and Poesy used to quicken you. Shak. 


3. A short conceit engraved on a ring or other 
thing. Shak, 
PO/ET, n. [Fr. poete; L. Sp. and It. pocta; Gr. rotn- 

tns. See Porm.) 
j. The author of a poem; the inventor or maker 
of a metrical composition. 


A poet is a maker, os the word signifies; and he who can not 
make, that is, lnvent, hath his name for nothing. Dryden, 


2. One skilled in making poetry, or who has a par- 
ticular genius for metrical compositidn ; one distin- 
guished for poetic talents. Many write verses who 
can not be called poets. 

PO/ET-AS-TER, n. A petty poet; a pitiful rhymer or 


L. poesis; Gr. rotnats, from 


writer of verses. Roscommon. 
PO/ET-ESS, n. A female poet. Hall, 
PO-ET’I€, a, [Gr. mownrixos; I. poeticus; Fr. 


PO-ET/L€-AL, }  poetique.] 

1, Pertaining to poetry ; suitable to poetry; as, a 

poetical genius ; poctic turn or talent ; poctic license. 

2. Expressed in poetry or measure ; as, a poetical 

composition. 

_ 3. Possessing the peculiar beauties of poetry ; sub- 
lime ; as, a composition-or passage highly poetical. 
PO-ET/I€-AL-LY, adv. With the qualities of poetry ; 
by the art of poetry ; by fiction. den. 
PO-ET'ICES, x. The doctrine of poetry. 

PO’ET-IZE, v. i. [Fr. poetiser.] 

To write as a poet ; to compose verse. 
PO/ET-IZ-ING, ppr. Making poetry. 
PO/ET-LAU’RE-ATE, n. A poet employed to com- 

pose poems for the birthdays of a prince, or Other 

special occasion. 3 
PO/ET-MU-SI''CIAN, (-zish’an,) 2. An appellation 

given to the bard and lyrist ‘el former ages, as uniting 

the professions of poetry and music. Busby. 
PO/ET-RESS, n. A female poet; a poetess. [Bad.] 
PO/ET-RY,n. [Gr. roinrpta.] 

1. Metrical composition; verse ; as, heroic poctry ; 

dramatic poetry; lyrio or Pindaric poetry. 


Warton. 


Donne. 


Por 


2, The art or practice of composing In verse. He 
excels in poetry. eo 
3. Poems; poetical composition. We take pleas 
ure in yeading poetry. 
4, This term is also applied to the language of ex¢ 
cited imagination and feeling. 
PO/ET-SHIP, x. The state of a poet. 
POG/GY, 7. A salt-water fish, highly esteemed fot 
food ; written, also, Porncre and Poray, which see, 
POIGN’AN-CY, (poin‘an-sy,) 7. [See Porananrt.? 
Sharpness ; the power of stimulating the organs oi 
taste. Swift. 
2, Point ; sharpness; keenness; the power of ir- 
ritation ; asperity ; as, the poignancy of wit or sar- 
3. Severity ; acuteness. [casm, 
POIGN’ANT, (poin‘ant.) a. [Fr. poignant, paruciple 
of poindre, from L. pungere, pungo, to. prick.] 
1. Sharp; stimulating the organs of taste; as, 
poignant sauce. den. 
2. Pointed ; keen; bitter; irritating ; satirical ; as, 
poignant wit. 

3. Severe; piercing; very painful or acute; as, 
oignant pain or grief. Norris. South. 
POIGN’ANT-LY, (poin/ant-ly,) ado. In a stimulating, 

piercing, or irritatiug manner; with keenness oi 


point. 

POI-KIL-IT/I€. See Pacruitie. 

POINT, x [Fr., from poinct ; Sp. and It. punto, punta} 
W. pwnc; from L. punctum, from pungo, to prick, 
properly, to thrust, pret. pepugi, showing that x is not 
radical, Hence it accords with Norm. pouchon, a 
puncheon, Fr. poingon, Eng. to punch, and with poke, 

. poker, Gr. tnyvow, &c.] 

1. The sharp end of any instrument or body ; as, 
the point of a knife, of a sword, or of a thorn 
Hence, a steel instrument having a sharp point oj 
end, used by engravers, etchers, &c. 

2, A string with a tag; as, asilken point. Shak. 

3. A small cape, headland, or promontory ; a tract 
of land extending into the sea, a lake, or river, be- 
yond the line of the shore, and becoming narrow at 
the end; as, Point Judith; Montauk Point. It is 
smaller than a pe 

4, The sting of an epigram; a lively turn of 
thought or expression that strikes with force and 
agreeable surprise. 

‘With perlods, points, and tropes, he slors his crimes, Dryden, 


5. An indivisible part of time or space. We say, 
& point of time, a point of space. Locke. Davies. 

6. A small space; as, a small point of land. Prior. 

7. Punctilio; nicety ; exactness of ceremony ; as. 
points of precedence. 

8. Place near, next, or continuous to; verge ; eve. 
re : ou the ncint of departure, or at the point oi 

eath. 

. 9. Exact place. “He left off st the point where he 
egan. 

10. Degree; state of elevation, depression, or ex- 
tension ; as, he has reached an extraordinary point oj 
excellence. He has fallen to the lowest point oi 
degradation. h 

11. A character used to mark the divisions of writ- 
ing, or the pauses to be observed in reading or speak- 
ing; as the comma, semicolon, colgn, and period. 
The period is called a full stop, as it marks the close 
of a sentence, : 

12. A spot; a part of a surface divided by spots 
or lines ; as, the ace point. 

13. In geometry, that which has neither parts nor 
meruione Euclid. 


A point ‘s that which has position, but not magnitude. Pi fr, 
Saicicitielb ajticalt tecralhaliie a hAes * 5 Pobet 


14, In music, a dot or mark anciently used, like our 
note, to distinguish tones or sounds. Hence, simplé 
counterpoint is when a note of the lower part answers 
exactly to that of the upper; and figurative cownter- 
point is when a note is syncopated, and one of the 
parts makes several] motes or inflections of the voice, 
while the other holds on one. Encyc. 

15. In modern musie, 2 dot placed at the right hand 
of a note to raise its value or prolong its time by one 
half, so as to make @ semibreve equal to three min- 
ims, a minim equal to three quavers, &c. , 

16. In astronomy, 2 division of the great circles of 
the horizon, and of the mariner’s compass. The 
four cardinal points are the east, west, north, and 
south. On the space between two of these points, 
making a quadrant or quarter of a circle, the com- 
pass is marked with subordinate divisions, the whole 
number being thirty-two points. 

17. In astronomy, a certain place marked in the 
heavens, or distinguished for its importance in as- 
tronomical calculations.- The zenith and nadir are 
called vertical points; the nodes are the points where 
the orbits of the planets intersect the plane of the. 
ecliptic ; the places where the equator and ecliptic 
intersect are called equinoctial points; the points of 
the ecliptic at which the departure of the sun from 
the equator, north and south, is terminated, are called 
solstitial points. . 

18. In perspective, a certain pole or place with re- 
gard to the perspective plane. nyc. 
19, In manufactories, a Jace or York wrought by 


ae 


Yi 
POL 


the needle ; ns, point le Venice, point de Genoa, &c. 
Sometimes the word is used for Jace woven with 
bobbins. 

{ -90, The place to which any thing is directed, or 
the direction in which an object is presented to the 
eye. We say, in this point of view an object ap- 
pears to advantage. In this or that point of view 
the evidence is important. 

21. Particular; single thing or subject.” In what 
point do we diner? All points of controversy be- 
tween the parties are adjusted. -We say, in point of 
antiquity, iv point of fact, in point of excellence. 
The letter, in every point, is admirable. The treaty 
is executed in every point, 

} 22. Aim; purpose ; thing to be reached or accom- 
plished ; as, to gain one’s point. 

23. The act of aiming or striking. 

What a point your falcon made} Shak, 


24, A single position ; a single assertion; a single 

rt of a complicatea question, or of a whole. 

hese arguments are not sufficient to prove the 

point, - - 
Strange point and new ! 

Doctrine whch we would know whence learned. 


Milton, 
25. A note or tune. 
Turning ypur tongue divine 
To a loud trump +t, afid a point of war. Shak. 


96, In heraldry, points are the several different 
parts of the escutcheon, denoting the local positions 
of ligures. Encyc. 

) 27. In electricity, the acute termination of a body 
which facilitates the passage of the fluid to or froin 
the body. Encyc. 

28. In gunnery, point-blank shot denotes the shot of 
a gun leveled horizontally. The point-blank range 
is the extent of the apparent right line of a ball dis- 
charged. In shooting point-blank, the ball is sup- 

sed to move directly to the object, without a curve. 
(Hence, adverbially, the word is equivalent to dircctly. 
) 29. In marine language, points aro flat pieces of 
braided cordage, tapering from the middle toward 
eath end ; used in reefing the courses and top-sails 
of square-rigged vessels. Mar. Dict. 

Vowel-points, in the Hebrew and other Eastern lan- 
guages, are certain marks placed above or below the 
censonants, or attached to them, as in the Ethiopic, 
representing the vocal sounds or vowels, which pre- 
cede or follow the articulations. 

The point; the subject; the main question; the 
precise thing to be considered, determined, or ac- 
complished. This argument may be true, but it is 
Not to the point. ‘ 

point, v.t. To sharpen ; to cut, forge, grind, or file 
to an acute end ; as, to point a dayt ora pin. 2 

2. To direct toward an object or place, to show its 
position, or excite attention to it ; as, to point the fin- 
ger at an object ; to point the finger of scorn at one. 

¥ Shak, 
3. To direct the eye or-notice, 
Whosoever should be guided through his battles by Minerva, 
and pointed to every scene of them, would see nothing but 
subjects of surprise, Pope. 
4. To aim; to direct toward an object; as, to 
pomt a musket at a wolf; to point a cannon ata 


§ To rark with characters for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing the members of a sentence, and desig- 
mating the pauses; as, to point a written composi- 
tion. 


6. To mark with vowel-points. 

7. To appoint. [Wot in use. Spenser. 

8. To fill the joints of with nortar, and smooth 
them with the point of a trowel; as, to point a wall. 

To point out; to show by the finger or by other 


means. 

To point a rope; to cause it to taper at the end, as 
by taking out a few of its yarns and with these 
working a mat over it, so that it may pass easily 
through a hole. ; 

To point a sail; to affix points through tb- eyelet 
holes of the reefs. 

To point the yards of avessel ; to brace them so that 
the wind shall strike them obliquely. Totten. 

POINT, v.% To direct the finger for designating an 
object, an exciting attention to it; with at. 


Now must the world point at poor Catharine, Shak, 
Point at the tattered coat and ragged shoe. 

2. To indicate, as dogs do to sportsmen. 
Bio treads with caution, and he points with fear. Gay. 


8. To show distinctly by any means, 


To at what timo the balance of power was most equally 
cory wala the lords and commons et Rome, would Ts 
haps edmit a controversy. 


4. To fill the joints or erevices of a wall with 


To point at; to treat with scorn or contempt by 
pburris or directing attention to. - 
INT/AL, ». In botany, the pistil of a plant. 
POINT’-BLANK, =. [Pr.] In guanery, having a 
horizontal direction ; as. a point-blank shot, Hence, 
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POINT D’4?'PUY, (pwa-dap'pué,) [Fr.] Point of 
support ; basis; a fixed point at which troops form, 
and on which operations rest. 

POINT DE-VI8E', [Fr.] Originally, a particular sort 
of patterned lace, ora device worked with a point 
or needle ; hence, something uncommonly nice and 
exact, . Shak. Smart. 

POINT’ED, pp. or a. Sharpened ; formed to a point; 
directed; aimed; marked with points; filled with 
mortar, as crevices. 

2. Aimed at a particular person or transaction. 

a a. Sharp; having a sharp point; as, a pointed 
rock. 

4. Characterized by keenness, or epigrammatical 
smartness ; as, a pointed rebuke ; pointed wit. 

POINT’ED-LY, adv. In a pointed manner; with 
lively turns of thought or expression. 

He often wrote too pointedly for his subject. Dryden, 
2, With direct assertion; with direct reference to 
a subject; with explicitness; as, he declared point- 
edly he would accede to the p. position.- 

POINT’ED-NESS, » Sharpness; pickedness with 

asperity. 4 Johnson. 
2. Epigrammatical keenness or smartness. 
In this you excel Horace, that you add pointedneae of thought, 


Dryden, 
POINT’EL, x. Something on a point. 


These poises or pointels are, for the most part, little balls set at 
the top of a slender stalk, which they can move every way 


at pleasure, Derham, 

2. A kind of pencil or style. Wiclif. 
POINT/ER, x. Any thing that points. 

2, The hand of a timepiece. Watts. 


3. A variety of dog, trained to stop and point out 
the game to sportsmen, Gay. 
POINTING, ppr. Directing the finger; showing ; 

directing. 
2. Marking with points, as a writing. 
3. Filling the joints and crevices of a wall with 
mortar orcement. . 
POINT/ING, nx. The art of making the divisions of 
a writing ; punctuation. 
2. The state of being pointed with marks or 
points. 5 , 
3. The act of filling the crevices of a wall with 
pa &c, ; or the material with which they are 
ed. ’ 

POINT/ING-STOCK, x. An object of ridicule or 
scorn. : Shak, 
POINT’LESS, a. Waving no point ; blunt ; obtuse; 

as, a pointless sword. . 
2. Having no smartness or keenness. 
POISE, (poiz,) n. [W. pwys, weight; Arm. poes; 
Fr. poids. See the verb.} 
1. Weight; gravity ; that which causes a body to 
descend or tend to the center. Spenser. 
2. The weight or mass of metal used in weighing 
with steelyards, to balance the substance weighed. 
3. Balance ; equilibrium ; a state in which things 
are balanced by equal weight or power; equipoise. 
The mind may rest in a poise between two opinions. 
The particles forming the earth must convene from all quarters 
toward the middle, which would make the whole compound 
rest in a poise. ey. 
4, A regulating power ; that which balances. 
Men of an unbounded imagination often want the poise of Judg- 
ment, : Dryden. 
POISE, (poiz,) v.t [W. pwysaw, to throw down, to 
press, to lean, or incline, to weigh; Arm. oesa,; It. 
pesare; Sp. and Port. pesar; Corn. puza ; fr. peser.] 
1. To balance in weight ; to make of equai weight ; 
as, to poise the scales of a balance. 
2. To hold or place in equilibrium or equipon- 
derance. 
Our nation, with united interest blest, 
Not now cunteut to poise, shall sway the rest. 
3. To load with weight for balancing. 
Where could they find another form so fit 
To poise with solid senso a sprightly wit? 
4, To examine or ascertain, as by the balance ; to 
weigh. 
He can not consi(ler the strength, poise the weight, and discern 
the evidence of the clearest argumentations, where they 


Dryden. 


would conclude agninst his desires, South. 
5. To oppress ; to weigh down. 
Lest leaden slumber poise me down tormorrow, 
When I should mount on wings of victory. Shak, 
POIS/ED, (poizd,) pp. Balanced; made equal in 


weight ; resting in equilibrium. 

POIS/ING, ppr. Balancing. 

POISON, (poiz'n,) n. [Fr. poison ; Arm. empoesoun, 
pouison ; Sp. ponzova; Port. pegonha. Qu. its alliance 
to L. pus. See Class Bs, No. 25.] 

1. Any agent capable of producing a morbid, nox- 
fous, or dangerous effect upon any thing endowed 
with life. All medicines possessing sufficient ac- 
tivity to be of much value, are always poisons in 
inordinate or excessive quantities ; and every thing 
poisonous is capable of proving medicinal in suitably 
reduced quantities. The ancient Greeks employed 
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operate as there are different and distinct medicinal 
powers of any material activity. According to the 
popular notion, those articles only are poisonans, 
which are capable of producing morbid, noxious, 
or dangerous effucts, in comparatively small quan- 
tities ; but there is no just foundation for such a 
distinction. 

2. Any thing infectious or malignant ; as, the poison 
of pestilential diseases. Saha: taal 

3. That which taints or destroys moral purity or 
health ; as, the poison of evil example; the poison of 
sin. South, 

POIS/ON, v. t. Toinfect with any thing fatal to life ; 
as, to poison an arrow. ‘ 

2. To attack, injure, or kill, by poison. 
He was co discouraged that he poisoned himself und died. — 
2 Mace, 
3. To taint; to mar; to impair; as, discontent 
poisons the happiness of life. 
x Hast thou not 
‘With thy false arts poivoned his people's loyalty f Rowe, 
4. To corrupt. Our youth are poisoned with false 
notions of honor, or with pernicious maxims of gov- 
ernment. 4 
To suffer the thoughts to be vitiated, is to poison the fountuina of 
morality, Rambler. 

POIS’ON-A-BLE, a, That can be poisoned. 

POIS'ON-ED, pp. or a. Infected or destroyed by 
poison. : 

POLS’ON-ER,n. One who pvisons or corrupts; that 
which corrupts, 

POIS'ON-FUL, a. Replete with poison. 

POIS/ON-ING, ppr. Infecting with poison; corrupt« 
In 


PD ee ‘ tas . 
1g’ON-OUS, a. Having the qualities of poison ; 


corrupting ; impairing soundness or purity. 
PO{S’ON-OUS-LY, adv. With fatal or injurious 


effects. 

POTS! ON-OUS-NESS, xn. The quality of being fatal 
or injurious to health and soundness, 

POIS/ON-TREE,n. A tree-that poisons. This name 
is given to Rhus-venenata, or Swamp-sumac, Rhus- 
toxicodendron, or Climbing-sumac, and Rhus-pumila, 
or Dwarf-sumac, of the United States; to Rhus- 
vernicifera, or the Varnish-sumac, and Rhus-succe- 
danea, of Japan 3 to Rhus-perniciosa, Rhus-juglan- 
difolia, and Hippomane-mancinella, or Manchineel 
tree of South America; to Strychnos-tieuté, and 
Antiaris-toxicaria, the two Bohun Upas of Java, &c. 
All of thege are valuable medicines. Tho active 
principle of the most active of the poison trees of 
Java, has long been kept in the shops, and is exten- 
sively used by physicians, 

POITREL, xn. [Fr. poitrail, from L. pectorale, from 
pectus, the breast.] 

1. Armor for the breast of a horse. 

2. A graving tool. [Qu. pointel.] 

POIZE. An old spelling of Porsz. [See Poss.) ‘ 

POKE, n. [Sax. pocca, poha; Fr. poche, a pouch of 
bag. 
4 ‘A pocket ; a small bag ; as, a pig in a poke. 

Camden. Spectator. 

POKE, The popular name of a North 

POKE!-WEED, American herbaceous plant, bear 
ing dark purple juicy berries, the Phytolacca decandra, 
otherwise called Pocan, Cocum, and Garcet, Asa 
medicine, it has emetic, cathartic, narcotic, and even 
more important qualities, and it has had some repu 
tation as a remedy for rheumatism, &c. 

POKE, v. t ([Corn. pokkia, to thrust or push. Ip 
Armoric, pochan is one that dives or plunges. 

1. Properly, to thrust; to push against with any 
thing pointed; hence, to feel or search for with a 
long instrument. Brown. 

2. To thrust at with the horns, as an ox; a popular 
use of the word in New England. 

POKE, v. i. To grope, as in the dak. 

To poke at; to thrust the horns at. 

POKE, nz. In New England, a machine to prevent un- 
ruly beasts from leaping or breaking through fences, 
consisting of a yoke with a pole inserted, pointing 
forward. 

POKE, v.t To put a poke on ; as, to poke an ox. 

New England. 

POK’ER,x. [from poke.] An iron bar used in stirring 
the fire when coal is used for fuel. Swi 

POK/ER, n. [Dan. pokker, the douse ; W. pwea, a hob- 
goblin; bwg, id.; bwgan, a bughear; bw, terrar, 
fright. These words seem to be allied to buw, buze, 
an ox or cow, L. bos, bovis, and all perhaps from the 
bellowing of sulle), P 

Any frightful object, especially in the dark; a 
bugbear ; a word in common popular use in America, 
Hence has been formed the adjective Poxrnriss. 

POK/ING, ppr. Feeling in the dark ; stirring with a 
poker; thrusting at with the horns; putting a 
poke on. ; : 

POK'ING, a. Drudging ; servile. [Golageiat| Gray 

POK/ING-STICK, n. ‘An instrament ormerly used 
in adjusting the plaits of ruffs then worn. 

Middleton. 


Skinner. 
Ainsworth. | 


Prior. 


Shak. 


2. Direct; as, a point-blank denial. the same word both for a medicine and a poison. | PO-LA€’€A, } n. [Sp. polaere: Port. polaca, pothacra ; 
& adv. Horizontally ; directly, ‘| There are as many different modes in which poisons PO-LA/€RE, Fr. polacre, polague.] = 
> ” —— 
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A versel with three masts, used in the Mediterra- 
mean. The masts are usually of one piece, so that 
they have neither tops, caps, nor cross-trecs, nor 
horses to their upper yards. Mar. Dect. Encyc. 

PO'LAR, a. [Fr. pulaire; {t. polare; Sp. polar. Sce 
Pove. 

1 Pertaining to the poles of the earth, north and 
south, or to the poles of artificial globes ; situated 
near one of the pules ; as, pulur regions ; polar seas ; 
polar ice or climates. 

2, Proceeding from one of the regions near the 
poles ; as, pular winds. 

3. Pertaining to the magnetic pole, or to the point 
to which the magnetic needle is directed. 

POL’/AR €11Y, 2. [Gr. rodvs and aoxn.] 

Government by a number of persons. 

PO-LAR IZ'A BLE, a. Susceptible of polarization. 
PO-LAN/I-SCOPE, x. [polar, pole, and Gr. cxomew, to 
view. 

An instrument used in exhibiting the phenomena 
of the polarization of light. Francis. 
PO-LAR'I-TY, a. ‘That quality of a body in virtue of 
which peculiar properties reside in certain points ; 
usually, as in electrified or magnetized bodies, prop- 
ertics of attraction or repulsion, or the power of tak- 
ing acertain direction. ‘Thus we speak of the po- 
larity of the magnet or magnetic needle, whose pole 
is not always that of the earth, but a point somewhat 
easterly or westerly , and the deviation of the needle 
from a north and south line 1s called its rariaton, 
A inineral is said to possess polarity, When it attracts 
one pole of a magnetic needle and repels the other. 

PO-LAR-I ZA‘TION, n. The act of giving polarity to 
a body ; the state of having polarity. 

Polarization of light; a change produced upon 
light by the action of certain media, by which it 
exhibits the appearance of having polarity, or poles 
possessing different properties. Tina property of 
light was first discovered by Huygens In his investi- 
gation of the cause of double refraction, as seen In 
the Iceland crystal. The attention of opticians was 
more particularly directed toward it by the discov- 
eries of Malus, 1810. The knowledge ot this singu- 
lar property of light has afforded an explanation of 
several very intricate phenomena in optics. 

PO'LAR-IZE, v. t. To communicate polarity to. 
PO'LAR-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Having polarity commu- 
nicated to, 

PO/LAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Giving polarity to. 
PO'LAR-Y, a. [See Porar.] ‘ending to a pole; 
having a direction to a pole. Brown. 
POL'DER, x. [D.] In Holland and Belgium, a tract 

of low land reclaimed froin the sea by means of high 


embankments, P. Cyc. 
POLE, n. [Sax. pol, pal; G. pfahl; D. paals Sw. 
pale; Dan. pel; W. pawl; L. palus. See Pare.) 


1. A long, slender piece of wood, or the stem of a 
small tree deprived of its branches, Thus seamen 
use poles for setting or driving boats in shallow 
water ; the stems of xmall trees are used for hoops, 
and called Huop-poes ; the stems of small, but tail, 
straight trees, are used as poles for supporting the 
scaffulling in building. 

2. Arod;a perch; ameasure of Jength of 5} yards, 
or a square mcasure of 30} square yards, 

3. An instrument for measuring. Bacon. 

Bare poles: a ship is under bare poles when her 
saila are all furled. Mar. Diet. 

POLE, n. |Fr. pole; It. and Sp. polo; G. Dan. and 
Sw. pol; D. pool; L. polus; Gr. rodos, from Todew, 
to turn.] 

]. In astronomy, one of the extremities of the axis 
on which the sphere revolves, These two points 
are called the poles of the world. 

2. In spherics, a point equally distant from every 
part of the circumference of a great circle of the 
sphere ; or it is a point 90° distant from the plane of 
acircle, and in a line passing perpendicularly through 
the center, called the azs. Thus the zenith and 
nadir are the poles of the horizon. 

3. In geography, the extremity of the earth’s axis, 
or one of the points on the surface of our globe 
through which the axis passes, 

4. The star which is vertical to the pole of the 
earth ; the pole-star. 

Poles of the ecliptic, aro two points on the celestial 
ephere, 90° from the ecliptic. They are 23° 30! dis- 
tant frum the poles of the world. r 

Magnetic poles; two points in a magnet in which 
the power seems to be chiefly concentrated. 

Olmsted. 

POLE, x. [from Poland.] A native of Poland. 

POLE, v.t. To furnish with poles for support ; as, to 
pole beans. 

x To bear or convey on poles; as, to pole hay into 
a barn. 

3. To impel by poles, as a boat; to push forward 
by the use of poles. 

POLE’-AX,n. An ax fixed to a pole or handle; or 
rather a sort of hatchet with a handle abcut fifteen 
inches in length, and a point or claw bending down- 
ward from the back of its head. It is principally 
used in actions at sea, to cut away the rigging of the 
enemy attempting to board ; sometimes it is thrust 
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into the side of a ship to assist in mounting the ene- 

my’s ship, and it is sometimes called a BoarpinG-ax. 
Mar. Dict. Encyc. 

POLE/EAT, vn. [Fr. poule, a hen, and chat, a cat 

i. e., hen-cat, because it feeds on poultry, eggs, &e.} 

The popular name of two digitigfade carnivorous 
mammals, the Putorius cominunis.and the Putorius 
alpinus. These are small quadrupeds of Europe, 
nearly allied to the weasel. They have small glands 
secreting a fetid liquor somewhat Jike that of the 
American skunk. ‘T'he fitchew or fitchet. 

POLE’DA-VY, 2. A sort of coarse cloth. - 
: Ainsworth. 
POL’/E-MAREH, n. [Gr. modevapxus 3 moAcpos, war, 
ard apx7,. rule, or anxos, chief. 

In Athens, originally, the military eommander-in- 
chief ; but afterwards, a civil magistrate who had 
under his care all strangers and sojourners in the 
city. There were also in Sparta, Thebes, and other 
parts of Greece, polemarchs, who were high officers, 
exercising both mulitary and civil functions. 

Smith’s Dict. 
PO-LEM’I€, a. [Gr. rodeutkos, from moArpos, 
PO-LEM'I€. AL, war.] 

1. Controversial ; disputative; intended to main- 
tain an opinion or system in opposition to others ; as, 
a polemic treatise, discourse, essay, or hook ; polemic 
divinity. 

2. Engaged in supporting an opinion or system by 
controversy , a8, 2 polemic writer. South. 
PO-LEMW/I€, x. A disputant, a controvertist; one 

who writes in support of an opinion or system in op- 
position to another. Pope. 
PO-LEM‘I€S, x. Contest or controversy, especially 
on religious subjects. 
PO-LEM’'O-S€COPE, n. [Gr. zoAcuos, war, and cxo- 
mew, to view.] 

An oblique perspective glass contrived for seeing 
objects that do not lie directly before the eye. It is 
called d:agonal or sule opera- glass. Hutton. 

PO-LEN'TA,n. [{t.] In Italy, pudding made of the 
flour of maize, or Indian meal; formerly ground 
chestnuts were used. Artoni. 

POLE’-STAR, nx. A star which is vertical, or nearly 
so, to the pole of the earth , a lode-star. The northern 
pole-star 1s of great use to navigators in the northern 
hemisphere. 

2. That which serves as a guide or director 


Burton. 
PO’LEY-GRASS, z. A plant of the genus Lythrum. 


Fam. of Plants. 
PO’LEY-MOUNT-AIN, xn. A plant of the genus 
Teucnum. 


‘am. of Plants. 
PO-LI-AN'THES, 2. [Gr. woXrs, a city, and av@os, a 
flower, i. e., city-lower, because it is much culti- 
vated in clties| 

The name of a genus of plants, one species of 
which, viz., Polianthes tuberosa, is cultivated for its 
flowers under the absurd name of Tuberose, which 
is merely a vicious pronunciation of its specific 
name. 

PO-LICE’, (po-lees’,) n.. [Fr., from L. politia; Gr. ro- 
Acrsea, froin mot, city. 

1. The government of a city or town ; the admin- 
istration of the laws and regulations of a city or in- 
corporated town or borough ; as the police of London, 
of New York, or Boston. The word is applied also 
to the government of al) towns in New England, 
which are made corporations by a general statute, for 
certain purposes, 

2. The internal regulation and government of a 
kingdom or state. Blackstone. 

3. A body of civil officers, especially in cities, for 
enforcing the laws. 

PO LiC'ED, (po-leest’,) } a. 


Regulated by laws; 
POL'I-CI-ED, (-sid,) 


furnished with a regular 


system of laws and administration. Bacon. Burke. 
PO-LICE’-MAN, x. One of the ordinary pulice. 
Smart. 


PO. LICL’-OF’FI-CER, n. An officer intrusted with 
the execution of the laws of a city. 

POL/I-CY, n. [Fr. police: L. politia; Gr. modtreca, 
from todis, city, Sans. palya.} 

1. Policy, in its primary signification, is the same 
as polity, comprehending the fundamental constitu- 
tion or frame of civil government in a state or king- 
dom. But by usage, policy is now more generally 
used to denote what 1s included under legislation 
and administration, and may be defined, the art or 
manner of governing a nation; or that system of 
measures which the sovereign of a country adopts 
and pursues, as the best adapted to tho interests of 
the nation. Thus we speak of domestic policy, or the 
system of internal regulations in a nation ; foreign 
policy, or the measures which respect foreign na- 
tions ; commercial policy, or the measures which re- 
spect commerce. 

2° The course or management of public affairs. 
with respect either to foreign powers, or to internal 
arrangement. It has been the policy of France to 
preclude females from the throne. It has been the 

olicy of Great Britain to encourage her navy, by 
eeping her carrying trade in her own hands, In 
this she manifests sound policy. Formerly, England 
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permitted wool to be exported and manufactured in 
the Low Countries, which was very bad policy. 

The policy of all laws bas made soine fe 

coding of ‘ast wills and testaments, a grees 

All violent policy defvats itself, Hamilton. 

3. In common a, 8 prudence or wisdom, in rulers 
or individuals, in the management of public or pri- 
vate concerns. 

4. Stratagem ; cunning; dexterity of management. 

5. A ticket’or warrant for mdhey in the public 
funds. [It. polizze. 

6. [Sp. Lataiga olicy ; in commerce, the writing ot 
instruction by which a contract of ind2mnity is effect- 
ed between the insurer and the insured; or the in- 
strument containing the terms or conditions on 
which a person or company undertakes to indemnify 
another person or company against losses of property 
exposed to peculiar hazards, as houses or goods ex- 
posed to fire, or ships and goods exposed to destruc- 
tion on the high seas. a writing is subscribed by 
the insurer, who is called the underwriter. The 
terms policy of insurance, or assurance, are also used 
for the contract between the insured and the under- 
writer. 

Policies are valued or open; valued, when the prop 
erty or goods insured are valued at prime cost ; ny 
when the goods are not valued, but, if lost, theif 
value must be proved. Park. Blackstone. 

Wagering policies, which insure sums of money, 
interest or no interest, are illegal. 

All insurances, interest or no interest, or without further proof of 

interest than the policy itself, are pull and void. 
Blackstone. 

The word policy is used also for the writing which 
insures against other events, as well as against loss 
of property. 

7. In Scotland, the pleasure-ground about a gentle- 
man’s seat. i 

POL/ING, n. In gardening, the operation of dispersing 
the worm-casts all over the walks, with long ash 
poles. This destroys the worm-casts, and is bene- 
ficial to the walks. Cyc. 

POL/ING, ppr. Furnishing with poles for support. 

2. Bearing on poles. 

3. Pushing forward with poles, as a boat. 

PO’/LISH, a. [from Slav. pole, a plain, whence Po 
land. See the verb.] 

Pertaining to Poland, a level country on the south 
of Russia and the Baltic. ; 

POL/ISH, v. t. [Fr. polir, polissant; Arm. poet za? 
It. polire or pulie; Sp. polir, pulir; L. polio; here 
polerer; Sw. polere; Russ. poliruyu; W. caboli, with 
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a prefix; Ar. i> chafala, to polish. Qu. its alli- 
ance to fie} 

1. To make smooth and glossy, usually by friction ; 
as, to polish glass, marble, metals, and the like. 

2. To refine; to wear off rudeness, rusticity, and 
coarseness ; to make elegant and polite; as, to polish 
life or manners. Milton, 


The Greeks were polished by the Asiatics and sie rag 


POL'ISH, v. 7. To become smooth ; to receive a gloss, 
to take a smooth and glossy surface. 
Steel will polish almost as white and bright as silver. Bacon. 
POL/ISH, n. A smooth, glossy surface, produced by 
friction. 5 
Another fie of clearer glass and better polish seemed free from 
veins. Newton. 


2, Refinement ; elegance of manners. 

‘What are these wondrous civilizing arts, 

This Roman polish? Addison, 
POL/ISH-A-BLE, a. Capable of being polished. 
POL/ISH-ED, (pol/isht,) pp. or a. Made smooth and 

glossy ; refined ; polite, 

POL’/ISH-ED-NESS, n- State of being polished, or of 
being refined and elegant. Donne. Cov i 
POL/ISH-ER, nm The person or instrument that 
polishes. Addison. 
ater libeteic 4 ora. Making smooth and glossy ; 

refining. 
POL'ISH-ING, n. The act of making smooth and 
glossy, or of refining manners. 
2. Smoothness; glossiness ; refinement. 


a ET te (L. pe rapt ale fF perigee } 
E’, a. itus, polished, from polio, supra. 
1, Literally: sintchy) glossy a/suntth aig Gmtths 
sense till within a century. 
Rays of light falling on a polite surface. Newton. 
[This application of the word is, I believe, entirely 
obsolete. ] 4 
2. Being polished or elegant in manners; refined 
in behavior ; well bred. 
” He marries, bows at court, and grows polite, Popa, 
3. Courteous ; complaisant ; obliging. 
His manners were warm without insincerity, and polite without 
pomp. Anon. 
PO-LITE’LY, ado. With elegance of manners: gen- 
teclly ; courteously. 
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PO-LITE’/NESS, n. Polish or elegance of manners ; 
gentility ; good breeding; ease and gracefulness of 
manners, united with-a desire to please others, and 
a careful attention to their wants and wishes. 

- 2, Courteousness ; complaisance; obliging atten- 


tichs. 
POL-I-TESSE’, (-tess’,) n. [Fr.] Politeness. 

[An affected word, unless when applied by way 
of contempt to over-acted politeness, Smart.] 

POL/L-TI€, a. [L. potiticus; Gr. wodcrixos, from 
modtrsta, from modts, a city. This word, in its 
origin, is the same as Po.rticax, and was formerly 
used as synonymous with it. It is so still in the 
phrase body politic. Burke used politic distinction 
for political distinction, but present usage does not 
‘warrant this application.] é, ". 

1. Wise; prudent and sagacious in devising and 
pursuing measures adapted to promote the public 
welfare ; applied to persons; aS, a politic prince. 

2. Well devised, and adapted to the public pros- 
perity ; applied té things. 

. ‘This land was famously enriched 
With politic grave counsel. Shak. 


3. Ingenious in devising and pursuing any scheme 
of personal or national aggrandizement, without 
regard to the morality of the measure; cunning; 
artful; sagacious in adapting means to the end, 
whether good or evil. 

T have been politic with my friend, smooth with my ener 


4, Well devised ; adapted to its end, right or 


wrong. 

PO-LIT'IC-AL, a. [Supra.] Pertaining to policy, or 
to civil government and its administration. Political 
measures or affairs are measures that respect the 
government of a nation or state. So we say, political 
power or authority; political wisdom; a political 
scheme; political opinions. A good prince is the 
political father of his people. ‘The founders of a 
state, and wise senators, are also called political 
fathers, 

2. Pertaining to a nation or state, or to nations or 
states, as distinguished from civil or municipal ; as in 
the phrase political and civil rights, the former com- 
prehending rights that belong to a nation, or perhaps 
to acitizen as an inJividual of a nation; and the 
latter comprehending the local rights of a corpora- 
tion, or any member of it. c 

ng of the political state of Europe, we are accustomed to 
par bs Bwedins she lost her liberty yy the revolutiun. 

‘ is Paley. 

3. Public; derived from office or connection with 
government ; as, political character. 

4, Artful; skillful. [See Po.rric.] 

5. Treating of politics or government ; as, a pol’tical 
writer. ; Paley. 

Political crithmetic ; the art of reasoning by figures, 
or of making arithmetical calculations on matters 
relating to a nation, its revenues, value of lands and 
effects, produce of lands or manufactures, popula- 
tion, &c. 

Political economy; the administration of the reve- 
mues of a nation; or the management and regu- 

» Jation of its resources and productive property and 
Jabor. Political economy comprehends all the meas- 
ures by which the property and labor of citizens are 
directed in the best manner to the success of indi- 
vidual industry and enterprise, and to the public 
prosperity. Political economy is now considered as 
& science, 

PO-LIT/I€-AL-LY, adv. With relation to the govern- 
ment of a nation or state. 

2. With relation to politics, 

3. Artfully ; with address. Obst Knolles. 

PO-LIT/I€-AS-TER, n. A petty politician; a pre- 
tender to politics. LT’ Estrange, 

POL-I-Ti/CIAN, a, Cunning; using artifice. [ Obs.] 

POL-I-TI’'CIAN, (pol-e-tish’an,) x. [Fr. politicten.) 

1. One versed in the science of government and 
the art of governing; one devoted to politics. 

Dryden. Pope. 

2. A man of artifice or deep contrivance South. 

POL'I-TIE-LY, adv. Artfully. Shak. 

POL'7-TIES, n. [Fr. politique; Gr. wodirixn. Bee 
Potrey.] 

The science of government; that part of ethics 
which consists in the regulgtion and government of 
@ nation or state, for the preservation of its safety, 
peace, and prosperity ; comprehending the defense 
of its existence and rights against foreign control or 
conquest, the augmentation of its strength and re- 
sources; and the protection of its citizens in their 
rights, with the preservation and impftovement of 
their morals, Politics, as a science or an art, is a 
pubject of vast extent and importance. 

2. In a looser sense, political affairs, or the contests 


bed pts for power. 
POL’I-TIZE, v. t To play the politician. Fhe in 
lion. 


use, ti 
POLL-TURE. m. [See Poursx.] Polish; the gloss 
we polishing. Not used. Donne. 
P L/I-TY,n. [Gr. roAtreca.] 
1, The form or constitution of civil government of 


| POL/LOCK, 


POL 


POL 


a nation or state; and in free states, the frame or; POL’/LOCK,n. A fish, the Pollack, which see. 
fundamental system by which the several branches | POLL/-TAX,n. A tax Jevied by the head or poll; a 


of government are established, and the powers and 
duties of each designated and defined. 

Every branch of our civil polity supports and {is supported, re; 

thie and is regulated, by the rost. er ea 

With respect to their interior polity, our colonies are properly of 

three sorts; provincial estublishments, propridtary govern- 
ments, and charter governments. Blackstone, 

The word seems also to embrace Jegislation and 
administration of government. 

2. The constitution or general fundamental princi- 
ples of government of any class of citizens, consid- 
ered in an appropriate character, or as a subordinate 
state. . 

Were the whole Christian world to revert back to the original 

model, how far more simple, uniform, and beautiful would the 
church appear, and how far more agreeable to the ecclesina- 
tical polity instituted by the holy apustica! President Stiles. 


POU/KA, z. “A fashionable Hungarian dance, 
POLL, 2. [D. bol, a ball, bowl, crown, poll, pate, 
bulb. A 

1,. The head of a person, or the back part of the 
head ; and in composition, applied to the head of a 
beast, as in poll-evii. 

2. A register of heads, that is, of persons. Shak. 

3. The entry of the names of electors who vote 
for civil officers, Hence, 

; 4. An election of civil officers, or the place of elec- 
tion. 

Our citizens say, at the opening or close of the 
poll, that is, at the beginning of the register of voters 
and reception of votes, or the close of the same. 
They say also, we are going to the polls ; many voters 
appeured at the polls. New York. 

5. A fish called a Cuus or Cuevin. [See Potiarp.] 

POLL, v. zt. To lop the tops of trees, Bacon. 

2. To clip; to cut off the ends; to cut off hair or 
wool ; toshear. The phrases, to poll the hair, and to 
poll the head, have been used. The latter is used in 
2 Sam, xiv. 26. To poll a deed, isa phrase still used 


in Jaw language. Z. Swift. 
3. To mow; tocrop. [Vet used.] Shak. 

4. To peel; to strip; to plunder. [ Obs.]. 
Bacon. Spenser. 


5. To take a list or register of persons; to enter 
names in a list, ; 
6. To enter one’s name in a list or register. 
Dryden. 
7. To insert into a number as a voter. Tickel. 
8. To bring to the polls; as, to poll votes, q 
POL’LACK, | 2. A salt-water fish of the cod family, 
closely allied to the whiting and ccal- 


fish, 
POL’/LARD,7x. [from poll.] Atree having its top cut 
off at some hight above the ground, that it may throw 


out branches. Bacon, 
2. A clipped coin. Camden, 
3. The chub fish. Ainsworth. 

4, A stag that has cast his horns. 
5, A mixture of bran and mea. Ainsworth. 
POL/LARD, ». t. To lop the tops of trees ; to poll. 
POL’/LARD-ED, pp. Lopped. Evelyn, 


POLL/ED, pp. Lopped, as tops of trees. [See Pout.] 
. 2. Brought to the poll, as votes, 

POL/LEN, zn. [Li'pollen, pollis, fine flour; Russ. pil, 
piel, dust, L. pudvis.] 

1. The fecundating dust or fine substance, liko 
flour or meal, contained in the anther of flowers, 
which is dispersed on the stigma for impregnation ; 
farina. Encyc. Milne. Martyn. 

2. Fine bran. Bailey. 

POL-LEN-A/RI-OUS, a. Consisting of meal. 

POL/LEN-GER, x. Brushwood. [0bs.] Tsser. 

POL'/LEN-IN, 2. Lines vee] A substance ob- 
tained from tke pollen of plants. Pollenin is various, 
as obtained from different plants, and does not ap- 
pear, in any case, to be a distinct proximate princi- 
ple, and therefore is not entitled to an appellation 
appropriated to such proximate principles. 

POLL’ER, n. he poll.] One that shaves persons ; 
abarber. [JVot used.] 

2. One that lops or polis trees, 

3. A pillager; a plunderer ; one that fleeces by ex- 
action. [Wot used.] Bacon, 

4. One that registers voters, or one that enters his 
name us a voter. 

POLL/-E-VIL, n. [poll and evil.] A swelling or 
aposteme ona horse’s head, or on the nape of the 
neck between the ears. Farrier’s Dict. 

POL-LIC-I-TA/TION, n. [L. pollicitatio.] 

A promise ; a voluntary engagement, or a paper 
containing it. Henry’s Britain. 
POL-LIN€’TOR, x. [L.] One that prepares materi- 
als for embalming the dead; a kind of undertaker. 

. Greenhill, 

POLL/ING, ppr. Lopping; as the tops of trees. : 

2, Registering one’s name as a voter. [See Poxt.] 

3. Bringing to the poll, as votes. 

aig pd F/ER-OUS, a, [L. pollen and fero, to pro- 

uce. 

ucing pollen. 

POL’/LI-WIG, n. A tadpole. Forby. In America, 
Pottrwoc. Forby thinks it to be from periwig. 


capitation tax. 

POL-LUTE’, v. t. [L. polluo; Fr. polluer. If this 
word is compound, as I suspect, it seems to be com- 
cape of the preposition po, which is in the Russian 
anguage and retained in the L. polluceo and possidco, 
and according to Ainsworth, of lavo, But this com- 
bination would not naturally give the signification. 
If the word is simple, the first syllable coincides 
with foul. But neither is this etymology satisfactory 
Qu. Gr. podvyw.] ‘ 

1. To defile; to make foul or unclean; in a@ gen- 
eral sense. But appropriately, among the Jews, to 
make unclean or impure, in a legal or ceremonious 
sense, so as to disqualify a person for sacred services, 
or to render things unfit for sacred uses. Nura, 
xviii, Exod. xx. 2 Kings xxiii, 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

2. To taint with guilt. 


Ye pollute yourselves with all vour {dolo. — Ezek. xx, 


3. To profane ; to use for carnal or idolatrous pur- 
eS. 
e My Sabbaths they greatly polluted. Ezek. xx. 
4, To corrupt or impair by mixture of ill, moral of 
physical, 


Envy you my praise, and would destroy 
With grief my ploasures, and pollute my joy? 


5. To violate by illegal sexual commerce. 
POL-LUTE’, a.- Polluted ; defiled. Milton. 
POL-LOT’ED, pp. or a. Defiled ; rendered unclean ; 

tainted with guilt; impaired ; profaned. 
POL-LUT’/ED-LY, adv. Ina state of pollution. 
Heywood. 
POL-LUT’ED-NESS, n. The state of being polluted ; 
defilement. 
POL-LUT’ER, zn. 


fanes, 
POL-LUT’ING, ppr. Defiling; rendering unclean ; 
corrupting ; profaning. 

ae Gs dapted or tending to defile or infect. 
POL-LUT’ING-LY, adv. Corruptingly. 
POL-LO/TION, n. [L. pollutio; Fr. pollution; Sp. 

polucion ; It, pulluzione.] 

1, The act of polluting. youll 

2. Defilement; uncleanness; Impurity ; the stata 
of being polluted. 

3. In the Jewish economy, legal or ceremonial un- 
cleanness, which disqualified a person for sacred 
services or for common intercourse with the people, 
or rendered any thing unfit for sacred use. 

4. In medicine, the emission of semen in sleep. 

5. In a religious sense, guilt, the effect of sin; 
idolatry, &c. 

POL/LUX,n. [L.] A fixed star of the second mag- 
nitude, in the constellation Gemini, or the Twins. 

2. See Casror. (Brande. 
PO-LO-NAISE’,) 2. A robe or dress adopted from 
PO-LO-NESE’, the fashion of the Poles; some- 

times worn by ladies. 
PO-LO-NESE’, n. The Polish language. Encyc. 
PO-LO-NOISE’, (po-lo-naze’,) n. In music, a move- 
ment of three crotchets in a bar, with the rhythm. 
ical cesura on the Jast. Busby. 
POLT, xn. [Sw. bulta, to beat.] 
A blow, stroke, or striking ; @ wora in common wse 


A defiler ; one that pollutes or pro- 


in New England. Hallizell, 
POLT’-FQQT, n. A distorted foot, [Wot in use.] 
Herbert. 


POLT’-FQQT-ED, a, Having distorted feet. [Wot 
in use.] B. Jonson. 
POL-TROON!, n. [Fr. poltron ; It. poltrone, an idle 

fellow, a coward ; poltrire, to sleep, to be idle, to 
loiter ; Sp. poltron, idle, lazy, easy, commodious ; 
Port. poltram, an idler ; poltram, poltrona, lazy, cow- 
ardly ; Arm. poultroun; certainly not from pollice 
truncato. The primary sense is, idle, at ease, whence 
lazy ; perhaps from the root of fail, W. pallu,] 
Nn arrant coward; a dastard; a wretch without 
spirit or courage. den. 
POL-TROON’, a. Base; vile ; contemptible. 
Yammond. - 
POL-TROON’ER-Y,, n. Cowardice ; baseness of 
mind ; want of spirit. 
POL/VE-RINE, n. [L. pulvis, dust ; It. polverino. 
The calcined ashes of a plant, of the nature of pot 
and pearl ashes, brought from the Levant and Syria, 
In the manufacture of glass, it is preferred to other 
ashes, as the glass made with it is perfectly baste 
Ce 
P6/LY n. [L. polium; Gr. roAtov, from rohtos, 
PO'LEY,{ white. 
An evergreen undershrub of the genus Teucrium, 
found near the Mediterranean, Loudon. 
The grass poley is of the genus Lythrum. 
Dewey’s Mass. Rep. 
POL’Y, in compound words, is from the Greek roAvs, 
and signifies many; as in polygon. a figure of many 
angles, 
POL-Y-A-COUS/TI€, a, ([Gr. wrodvs, many, and 
axovw, to head 
That multiplies or magnifies sound. As a noun, 
an instrument to multiply sounds. 
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POL-Y-A-DEL’PHI-A, 2. 
ade\¢o;, brother.] 

In botany, a class of plants having stamens united 

’ jn three or more hodies or bundles by the filaments. 

POL-Y-A-DEL’PHI-AN, } a. Having stamens united 

POL-Y-A-DEL’/PHOUS, in three or more bundles. 

POL-Y-AN’DRI-A, x [Gr. xoAvs, many, and avnp, 
a male.J 

In botany, a class of monoclinous or hermaphro- 
dite plants, having many stamens, or any number 
above twenty, inserted in the receptacle. 

POL-Y-AN’DRI-AN, ) a. Having many stamehs, that 

POL-Y-AN/DROUS, is, any number above twen- 
ty, inserted in the receptacle, . 

POL-Y-AN’DRY, x. [Supra.] The practice of fe- 
inales having more husbands than one at the same 
tine; plrality of husbands, Forster’s Obs. 

POL-Y-AN’THUS, x. [Gr zoAvs, many, and av0os,a 
flower.] 

An ornamental plant of the genus Primula or 
primrose, whose flower-stalks produce flowers in 
clusters, Loudon. 

POL/Y-AREU-Y, n. [Gr. rodvs and aoxn.] 

A govérnment by many persons, of whatever order 
or class, 

POL-Y-AU-TOG’/RA-PHY, . [Gr. rodvs, many, av- 
rus, he himself, and ypadw, to write.) 

The act or practice of multiplying copies of one’s 
own handwriting or of manuscripts, by engraving on 
stone ; a species of lithography. 

; : Delasteyrie. Med. Repos. 
PO-LYB/A-SITE, n. [Gr. rodvs, many, and Pacts, 
base. ] 


An iron-black ore of silver, consisting of silver, 
sulphur, and antimony, with some copper and ar- 
senic, 

POL/Y-E€HORD, a. [Gr. roAns, many, and chord.] 

Having many chords or strings. 

Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
POL/Y-C€HREST, x. [Gr. wove, many, and xpyc7T0s, 
useful. ] 

In pharmacy, a medicine that serves for many uses, 
or that cures many diseases. [Obs.]_ . 

Polychrest salt, among old chemists, was the sul- 
phate of potassa. : Brande. 
PCL/Y-CHRO-ITE, n. [Gr. roAvs, many, and xpoTw, 

to color.] 
+ The coloring matter of saffron. 
POL-Y-CHRG-MAT'IE, a. 
‘ xoopa, color.] 
# In mineralogy, exhibiting a play of colors. Mohs. 
POL-Y-€O-TYL-F/DON, n, [Gr. moAvs, many, and 
xoTvAndwr, a'cavity. 

In botany, a plant that has many or more than two 
cotyledons or lobes to the secd. , Martyn. 
POL-Y-€0-TYL-E/DON-OUS, a. Having more than 
bot: lobes to the seed. 


[Gr. zodAvs, many, and 


Ure. 
[Gr. roAvs, many, and 


OL-Y-E/DRON, (| See PotyHepron and Potyns- 
OL-Y-E’/DROUS. DRAL. 
POL-Y-Ga/MI-A,n, [Gr. rodvs; many, and yapos, 
marriage. ] . 
# In botany, a glass of plants bearing hermaphrodite 
jflowers, with “male or female flowers, or both, not 
inclosed in the same common calyx, but scattered 
either on the same plant, or on two or three distinct 
individuals, in different flowers. Martyn. 
POL-V-GA'MI-AN, ) a. In botany, producing hermaph- 
. PO-LYG’A-MOUS, rodite flowers, with male or 
‘ female flowers, cr both. 
PO-LYG’A-MIST, n. [See Poryaamy.] A person 
\ who practices polygamy, or maintains its lawfulness. 
Hammond. 
PO-LYG’A-MOUS, a. Consisting of polygamy. 
. Encyc. 
2. Inclined to polygamy; having a plurality of 
. Wives, 
PO-LYG/A-MY, 2. [Gr. mod\vs, many, and yapos, 
\ ee 
A plurality of wives or husbands at the same time ; 
or the having of such plurality. When a man bas 
more wives than one, of a woman more husbands 
than one, at the saine time, the offender is punisha- 
ble for polysamg. Such is the fact in Christian coun- 
trices. But polygamy is allowed in some countries, os 
in Turkey. 
Beiabe m- In Jiindostan, an inhabitant of the 
woods, = 
POL-Y-GAS/TRIE, a. [Gr, roAvs, many, and yacrno, 
stomach. ] 
Waving many stomachs. 

POL-Y-GAS/TRI€, » An animal having many 
stomachs, as some of the infugories, Bell, 
pita eked a. [Gr mvAvs, many, ond yevos, 

ind, 
Consisting of many kinds; as, a polygenous mann- 
tain, which is composed of strata of different species 
* of stone. 7 Kirwan. 
POL/Y-GLOT, a, [Gr. rodvs, many, and yAwrra, 
perpen : : 
aving or containing many languages’; as, a poly- 
lot lexicon or Bible, : Te Ue hehey cae 
POL'Y-GLOT, 7». A book containing many lan- 
guages, particularly the Bible containing the Scrip- 
tures in several languages, 
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2. One who understands many languages. 
in pal Howell. 
POL'Y-GON, 2. - [Gr. moAvs, many, and ywrta, an 

angle.] 

In geometry, a plane figure of many angles, and 
consequently of many sides ; particularly, one whose 
perimeter consists of more than four sides. Brande, 

PO-LYG/ON-AL. ; 
PO-LYG/ON-OUS, a,. Having many angles, Lee. 

Polygonal numbers; in arithmetic, the successive 
sums of a series of numbers in arithmetical progres- 
sion. rande, 

POL-Y-GON-OM’/E-TRY, nm. [polygon and Gr. per- 
Brande. 


pide 
The doctrine of polygons. 
[Gr. rodvs, many, and yovv, 


PO-LYG’ON-UM, 2. 
knee or knot.] 

A genus of plants so named from the numerous 
joints in the stem, Some of the most remarkable 
species of polygonum are the three sorts of buck- 
wheat, the medicinal bistort, the water-pepper, &c. 

POL’/Y-GRAM, x. [Gr. zoAvs, many, and )pupya, a 
writing. ] 

A figure consisting of many lines. Barlow. 
POL/Y-GRAPH, n. [See Potyorarny.] An instru- 

ment fur multiplying copies of a writing with ease 
and expedition. 
POL-Y-GRAPH'I€, a. Pertaining to polygra- 
POL-Y-GRAPH/I1€-AL,} phy; as, a polygraphic in- 
strument. 

2. Done with a polygraph ; as, a polygraphic copy 
or writing. 

PO-LYG/RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. roAvs, many, and ypagn, 
a writing ; yo2dw, to write.] 

The art of writing in various ciphers, and of deci- 
hering the same. E Dict. Encyc. 
POL/Y-GYN, n. [Gr. ro\vs, many, and yuyy, 

POL-Y-GYNIL-A, n. pl. } a female.] 

In butany, an order of plants having many styles. 
POL-Y-GYN/I-AN, a. In botany, having many 
PO-LYG/YN-OUS, styles. 
ak n. [Gr. rodvs, many, and yvvn, a fe- 

male. 

The practice of having more wives than one at 
the same time. , Forster’s Ods. 
Be annou rhs nm ([Gr. rodvg, Many, and dds, 

salt. 

A mineral or salt occurring in masses of a fibrous 
structure, of a brick-red color, being tinged with 
iron. It contains sulphate of lime, of magnesia, of 
potash, and of soda. Cleaveland. 

POL-Y¥Y-HE’/DRAL, ja. [See PotyHepron.]' Hav- 
POL-Y-HE/DROUS, ing many sides, as a solid 


body. 
GL Ae DES ”. [Gr. moAvs, Many, and edpa, 
side. 
a tn geometry, a body or solid contained by many 
sides or planes. 
. 2. In optics, a polyscope or multiplying glass. 
Hutton. 
PO-LYL/O-GY, 2. [Gr. rod\vs, many, and doyos, dis- 
cyte.) 

A talking much; talkativeness; garrulity. [Wot 
in use.] Granger. 
POL-Y-MATH/I€, a. [See PoryMatuy.] Pertaining 

to polymathy. 
PO-LY M’'A-THY, 2. [Gr. moAvs, many and paOyots, 
learning ; pavavw, to learn.] 

The knowledge of many arts and sciences; ac- 
quaintance with many branches of learning, or with 
various subjects, Johnson. Encyc. 

POL-Y-MIG/NITE, nz. [Gr. ¢odvs, many, and piyv- 
pt, to mix. 
A black, shining mineral, containing titanic acid, 
zirconia, yttria, oxyds of cerium and iron, &c. Duaa. 
POL/YM-NITE, rn. [stone of many marshes.] A 
stone marked with dendrites and black lines, and so 
disposed as to represent rivers, marshes, and ponds, 
Dict, Nat, Ilist. 
POL/Y-MORPH, z. [Gr. roAvs, many, and popdn, 
form.] 

A name given by Soldani to a numerous tribe or 
series of shells, which are very small, irregular, and 
singular in furm, and which can not be referred to 
any known genus. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

POL-Y-MORPH'OUS, a. [Supra.] Ilaving many 
forms. Bigelow. 
POL/Y-NEME, 7. A sea-fish of the genus Polyne- 
mus, belonging to the perch family, having a scaly 

compressed head, with a blunt, prominent nose, and 
pliform appendages to the pectoral fins, Pennant. 
POL-Y-NE‘SIA, n. [Gr. ruA vs, many, and vycos, isle.] 

A term in geography, used to designate numerous 
groups of isles in the Pacific Ocean, especially near 
the tropics; as the Pelew Isles, the Ladrones, the 
Carolines, the Sandwich Isles, the Marquesas, the 
Society Isles, and the Friendly Isles, 

De Brosses, Pinkerton. 
POL-Y-NE/SIAN, a. Pertaining to Polynesia. 
POL-Y-NO/MI-AL, x, [Gr. ruAvs, many, and evopa, 


name. 
In Nea a quantity consisting of many terms. 
POL-Y-NO/MI-AL, a. Containing many names or 


terms, 


POL 


[Not | POL-Y-ON/O-MOUS, a. [Gr. woAus, many, and ovo- 


pa, name.) 
B-ymg many names or titles ; many-titled. 
4 Ser WW. Jones. 

POL-Y-ON’O-MY, x [Supra.] Variety of different 
names, . Faber. 

POL-Y-OP’/TRON, ) 2. [Gr. roAvs, many, and ora: 

POL-Y-OP/TRUM,} at, te see.] 

A glass through which objects appear multiplied, 
but diminished. Hutton. Brande. 

POL-Y-O-RA’MA, m. [Gr. roAvs and opapa.] 

A view of many objects, 

POL’YP, x. An aquatic animal of the Radiate type, hav- 
ing, in general, a cylindrical body, at one extremity of 
which there is a mouth, surrounded by one or more se= 
ries of arms or tentacles. It has no special organs of 
sense, and is capable of multiplying by buds and ar- 
tificial sections as well as by ova. The name i3 
sometimes used in a restricted sense for the Hydra 
polyp, but properly includes the animals of all zué- 
phytes. These animals form coral by the secretion 
of calcareous matter. Duna 

POL/Y-PA-RY, x. [polyp and L. pario, to produce.] 

A name given to coral, because formed by polyps. 
and. 

POL-Y-PET’AL-OUS, a, [Gr. roAvs, many, and zer- 
adov, a petal. ] 

In botany, having many petals; as, a polypetalougs 
corol. Martyn. , 
PO-LYPH'A-GOUS, a. [Gr. roA\vg and pay w.] 
Eating or subsisting on many things, or kinds of 


food. 
POL-Y-PHAR/MA-CY,n. [Gr. rodvs and dappaxera.} 
Medicines of many ingredients, 
POL-Y-PHON/I€, a. [Infra.] Having or consisting 
PO-LYPH/0-NOUS, { of many voices or sounds. 
PO-LYPH’O-NISM,(n. [Gr.-7ovs, many, and $a- 
PO-LYPH’O-NY, vn, sound.] 

Multiplicity of sounds, as in the reverberations of 
an echo. Derham. 
PO-LYPH’O-NIST, x. One who professes the art of 

multiplying sounds, or who makes a variety of 
sounds ; a ventriloquist. 
Gee eee a, [Gr. woAys, many, and dvd- 
Aov, leaf. “ 
In botany, many-leafed ; as, a polypkyllous calyx op 
perianth. 
PO-LYP/I-DOM, n. [polyp and Gr. doyos, house.]_ * 
Literally, a house or hive of polyps ; a name some- 
times given to coral. The term is incorrect, as coral 
is an internal secretion. .« Dane. 
PO-LYP'F-ER, (po-lip’e-a,)n. [Fr.] Polypary, which 


see. 
" ©OL-Y-PIF/ER-OUS, a. [polyp and fero.] Produ; 


cing polyps. 
POL/Y-PODE, 2. [Gr. rodvg and zovs. 

An animal having many feet; the milleped of 
wood-louse. Coze. 
PO-LYP/O-DY, n. [L. polypodium, from the Greekg 

See Poryr.] ‘ 

A plant of the genus Polypodium, of the order o 
Filices or ferns. The fructifications are in roundish 
points, scattered over the inferior disk of the frons 
or Jeaf. There are numerous species. Loudon. 

POL/Y-POUS, a. [from polupae Having the nature 
of the polypus ; having many feet or roots, like th 
polypus; 2s, a polypous concretion. Arbuthnot. - 

POL-Y-PRIS-MAT/I€, a. [Gr. rodvs, many, and 
prismatic. } 

In crystallography, a term applied to a prismatic 
crystal, having many lateral, secondary planes, with 
or without the primary planes, Dana. 

POL’Y-PUS, x. (Gr. roAuzors; mohvs, many, and, 
Tovs, foot. 

1. Something that has many feet or roots. 

2. In zovlogy, a polyp, which see. 

3. A tumor with a narrow base, somewhat rese 
bling a pear; found in the nose, uterus, &c, Cooper. § 

POL/Y-SE€OPE, rn. [Gr. roAvs, many, and cro7ew, ta 
view. 

A glass which makes a single object appear aa 
many ; 2 multiplying glass, which see. Hutton. 
POL¢Y-SEP’A-LOUS, a. In botany, a polysepalous 

calyx is that which has more than’one sepal. Lindley. 

POL’Y-SPAST, 2. [Sp. polispastos ; Gr. ro\us, many, 
and craw, to draw. 

A machine consisting of many pulleys. Dict. 

pelt i grep mn. (Gr. rodAvs, many, and OTE DL 
secd. 

A tree whose fruit contains many seeds, Evelyn. : 

POL Y-SPERM’OUS, a. Containing many rat, ag. 
a polyspermous capsule or berry. a: ; 

POL/Y-STYLE, n [Gr. toArg and orvdos.] neh 

An edifice whose columns are too numerous to be 

readily counted, Elmes. , 
POL-Y SYL-LAB‘I€, } a. [from polysyllable.] Pers 
POL-Y-SYL-LAB/I€-AL, § taining toa polysyllable; 

consisting of many syllables, or of more than three. 

POL’Y-SYL-LA-BLE, n. [Gr. ro\vs, many, and cvd- 
AuBn, a syllable.] 

A word of many syllables, that is, consisting of 
more syllables than three, for words of a less number 
than four are called monosyllables, dissyllables, and 
trisyllables, Encyc. 
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POL-Y-SYN’DE-TON, x. [Gro redvourderos; modus, 
many, and cvvderos, connecting. 

A figure of rhetoric, by which the copulative is 
often repeated ; as, ** We have ships, and men, and 
money, and stores. 

POL-Y-TECH'NI€, a. [Gr. roAvs, many, and rexvn, 
art. . 

Pvechending many arts; applied particularly to 
aschool in which many branches of art or science 
are taught. 

POL-Y-THAL’A-MOUS, a. 
Gu2\aps, chamber. ‘ 

Many-chambered ; applied to cephalopods having 
multilocular shells. P. Cyc. 

POL’Y-THE-ISM, n. [Fr. polytheisme; Gr. todvs, 
many, and $< ><, pod. ’ 

‘The doctrine of a plurality of gods or invisible be- 
ings superior to man, and having an agency in the 
government of the world. Stillinurflect. 

POL/Y-1HE-IST, n. A person who believes in or 
maintains the doctrine of a plurality of gods, 

POL-Y-THE-IST/I€, + Ja. Pertaining to polythe- 

POLLY-THEASTIEAL, | ism; as, polythetstic be- 
lief or worship. 

2. Holding a plurality of gods; as, a polytheistic 
writer. Milner. Encye. 
POL-Y-THE-IST/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of 

polytheisin. 

POL-Y-Z6/NAL, a. [Gr. toAng and Gwvy.] 

Consisting of many zones or rings; as, a polyzonal 
Tens. Brewster. 

"POMACE, (pum/ase,) nr. [from L. pomum, an apple, 
It. pome, Sp. pomo, Fr. pomme.] 

The substance of apples or of similar fruit crushed 
by grinding. In America, it is so called before and 

. after being pressed. [See Pomp aud Pomme .] 

PO-MA'CEOUS, (-shus,) a, “Consisting of apples; 
as, pomaceous harvests. Philips. 

2. Like pomace, 

PO-MADE!',n. [Fr. pommade; It. pomata; Sp. pomada, 
either from pomo, fruit, or from perfuming ; poma sig- 
nifying, in Spanish, a perfume-box.] 

Perfumed ointment. [Little used.] 

PO-MAN'DER, x. [Fr. pomme d’ambre. Johnson.] 

A sweet ball; a perfumed ball or powder. 

Bucon. Shak, 

PO-MA’/TUM, x. [Fr. pommade ; It. pomata; Sp. po- 
mada, See Pomave.] 

A perfuined unguent or composition used in dress- 
ing the hair, It is alsoused in medicine. Excye. 

PO-MA’/TUM, v. t. To apply pomatuin to the hair. 

POME, x. [L. pomum.] [ Dict. 

1. In botany, a fleshy or pulpy pericarp without 
valves, containing a capsule or capsules, as the apple, 
pear, &c. Martyn. 

2. A name given in America to baked cakes of 
maize or Indian meal, about the size of an apple. 

POME, v. i. [Fr. pommer.] 

To grow to a head, or form a head in growing. 

Not aaa Dict. 

POME-CIT/RON, xn. A citron apple. B. Jonson. 

POME-GRAN/ATE, (pum-gran/nate,) x. [L. pomum, 
an apple, and granatum, grained. See Grain and 

ANATE.] 

1. The fruit of a tree belonging to the genus 
Punica. This fruit is as large as an orange, having 
a hard rind filled with a soft pulp and numerous 
seeds, It is of a reddish color. 

2; The tree that produces pomegranates. 

. 3. An ornament resembling a pomegranate, on the 

* robe and ephod of the Jewish high priest. 

POME-GRAN’ATE-TREE, zn. The tree which pro- 
duces pomegranates, 

POME’ROY, (pum’roy,) n. 

POME-ROY'‘AL, (pum-roy’al,) 

Ainsworth. 


apple. 
POME’-WA-TER, n. A sort of apple. Shak. 
POM’/EY,n. [In heraldry, a green roundel. —£,. H. 


Barker. 

PO-MIF’ER-OUS, a, [L. pomum, an apple, and fero, 
to produce.] 

mere tearing 5 an epithet applied to plants which 
bear the larger fruits, such as melons, gourds, pump- 
kins, cucumbers, &c., in distinction from the baccif- 
erous or berry-bearing plants. Ray, Arbuthnot, 

POMME, zn. In heraldry, [never occur alone, 

POM-METTE’,} but only in union with cross; as,a 
cross pomme, a cross of which theeends terminate in 
three half circlets resembling apples. ‘There are 
several crosses of various forms ; as, the cross moline, 
the cross patonce.— E. H. ~Barker.] 

POM’MAGE, (pum’-) zn. See Pomace. 

POM’MEL, fpum’mel,) 2. [Fr. pommeau ; It. pomo, an 
apple ; pomo della spada, the pommel of a hilt; Sp. 
pomo, pomum, an apple, or a similar fruit; W. 
pemp, a round mass or lump. ] 

1, A knob or ball; any ornament of a globular 
form. 2 Chron. iv. 

2. The knob on the hilt of a sword ; the protuber- 
ant part of a saddle-bow; the round knob on the 
frame of a chair, é&c. 

POM’MEL, (pum/mel,) v. t. [from the noun.] To 
beat as with a pommel, that is, with something thick 
or buiky ; to bruise. 


[Gr. zoAvs, many, and 


Royal apple; a 
particular sort of 
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[The French se pommeler, to grow dapple, to eur 
dle, is from the sme source; but the sense is to 
make knobs or lumps, and hence to variegate, or 
make spots like knobs, The Welsh have from the 
Same root, or pwmp, a mass, pwmpiaw, to form a 
round mass, and to thump, tu bang, Eng. to bump.] 

POM'MEL-ED, (pum’meld,) pp. Beaten ; praiaed, 


2. a. In heraldry, having pommicls, as a sword or 
dagger. 
POM/MEL-ING; ppr. eating. 


POM’/MEL-ING, n. A beating or bruising. 
POM-MEL/ION, (-miél/yun,) xn. [from pommel.] The 
cascabel or hindmost knob of a cannon. 
Mar. Dict. 
PO-MO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Belonging to pomology. 
PO-MOL‘O-GIST, rn. One interested in pomology. 
Ee ca n. The art or scicnce of raising 
rtit. 


POMP, n. [L. pompa; Fr. pompe: Arm. pomp; pom- 
padi, to boast ; It.and Sp. pompa; Sw. pomp ; D. pomp, 
a pump, and zompoen, a gourd,a pumpkin; G. pomp, 
show, and pumpe,a pump. These words appear to 
be all of one family, coinciding with L. bombus, Sp. 
bomba, Eng. bomb, bombast. The radical sense is, to 
swell or dilate; Gr. r pty, Topreta, Tepterw.} 

1, A procession distinguished by ostentation of 
grandeur and splendor; as, the pemp of a Roman 
triumph, 

2. Show of magnificence; parade; splendor. 

Hearts formed for love, but dvemed in vain to glow 

In prsuned pomp, and weep in splendid woe. D. Humphreys. 


POMP-AT'I€, a. {Low L,. pompaticus, pompatus.] 
Pompous ; splendid ; ostentatious, [J¥vt in uze.] 


Barrow. 
POMP’ET, 2. The ball which printers use to black 
the types. Cotgrave. 


POM'PHO-LYX, 2. [L., from Gr. roymodvt ; rox pos, 
a tumor; meu pcg, a blast, a puff, a bubble, a pustule, 
See Pomp.] 

The white oxyd which sublimes during the 
combustion of zinc, called flowers of zinc. It 
rises and adheres to the dome of the furnace and 
the covers of the crucibles. Hill, - Nicholson. Ure. 

POMP’I-ON, (pump/e-on,) x. [D. pompoen, a pumpkin, 
a gourd; Sw. pumpa. See Pome and Pomace.] 

A pumpkin; a plant and its fruit of the genus Cu- 
curbita. 

POM’PIRE, n. [L. pomum, apple, and pyrus, pear.] 

A sort of pearmain. Ainsworth, 
POM-POS’I-TY, nr. [It. pompositd.] 

Pompousness ; ostentation ; boasting. Arkin. 
PO.M-PO'SO, [It.] In music, grand and dignified. 
[fr. pompeur ; It. pomp pso.] 

1. Displaying pomp ; showy with grandeur ; splen- 

did ; magnificent ; as, a pompous procession ; a pom- 
pous triumph. 

2. Ostentatious ; boastful; as, a pompous account 
of private adventures, 

POMP’OUS-LY, adv. With great parade or display ; 
magnificently ; splendidly ; ostentationsly, Dryden. 

POMP’OUS-NESS, n. The state of being pompous ; 
magnificence ; splendor ; great display of show ; os- 
tentatiousness. Addison, 

POM’-WA-TER, x. The name of a large apple. 

Dict. 

POND, n. [Sp. Port. and It. pantano, a pool of btag- 
nant water, also in Sp. hinderance, obstacle, diffi- 
culty. The name imports standing water, from sct- 
ting or confining. It may be allied to L. pune; Sax, 
pynden, to pound, to pen, to restrain, and L. pentus, 
the sea, may be of the same family. ] 

1, A body of stagnant water without an outlet, 
larger than a puddle, and smaller than a lake; or a 
like body of water with a small outlet. In the United 
States, we give this name to collections of water in 
the interior country, which are fed by springs, and 
from which issues a small stream, These ponds are 
often a mile or two,’or even more, in length, and the 
current issuing from them is used to drive the wheels 
of mills and furnaces, 

2. A collection of water raised in a river by a dam, 
for the purpose of propelling mill-wheels, These 
artificial ponds are called Mitu-Ponps. 

Pond, for fish. See Fisu-Ponp. 

POND, v. t. [from the noun.] To make a pond; to 
collect in a pond by stopping the current of a river. 

POND, v.t. To ponder. [ot in use.] Spenser. 

PON’DER, v. t. [L. pondero, from pondo, pondus, 
@ pound; pendeo, pendo, to weigh; and Pers, 
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dazidan, to think, to consider.] 
wl. To weigh in the mind; to consider and com- 
pare the circumstances or consequences of an event, 
or the importance of the reasons for or against a de- 
cision. 

ag San ofl these things, and pondered them in her heart, — 


2. To view with deliberation ; to examine, 


Ponder the path of thy feet, — Prov. iv. 
The Lord pondereth the hearts. — Prov, xxi. 


PON 


Jo ponder on, is sometimes used, but is not to be 
ountenanced, 
PON-DER-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The state of being pon- 
derable. 
PON’DER-A-BLE, a. 
ble of being weighed. 
PON'DER-AL, a. [from L. pondus, weight. ] 
Estimated or ascertained by weight, us distin- 
guished from NuMerau; as, a ponderal drachma. 
Arbuthnot. 
PON’DER-ANCE, n. Weight; gravity. Gregory. 
PON’/DER-ATE, v. t. To weigh in the mind; to con- 
wider. [Not in use. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
PON-DER-A/TION, nx, The act of weighing. 
Arbuthnot. 
PON’DER-ED, pp. Weighing in the mind; consid. 
ered ; examined by intellectual operation. 
PON’/DER-ER, ne One that weighs in his mind. 
W hitiock. 
PON'DER-ING, ppr. Weighing intellectually ; consid- 
ering; dchderating on. 
PON'DER-ING-LY, ado. 


That may be weighed ; capa- 
Brown. 


‘ 
With consideration or de 


liberation, Hammond, 
PON;DER-OS'I-TY, x. Weight; gravity ; heaviness, 
Brown. Ray. 


PON’DER-OUS, a 
ponderoso. | 
1, Very heavy; weighty ; as, a ponderous shield} 
a pondteruus lon, 
2. Important; momentous; as, a ponderous pro- 
ject. [This application of the word is unusual. 
3. Forcible ; strongly impulsive ; as, a motion ve 
hement or ponderous ; a ponderous blow. Pr 
3 Bacon. s«ryden. 
Pondrrous spar; heavy spar, or barytes. 
PON’'DER-OUS-LY, adv. With great weight. 
PON’DER-OUS-NESS, n. Weight; heaviness; grav> 
ity. . Boyle. _ 
POND!/-WEED, x. [pond and weed.] An aquatic 
herb of the genus Potamogeton. The triple-headed 
pond-weed is of the genus Zannichellia. 
PO/NENT, a. [It. ponente, the west ; L. ponens, from 
pono, to set.] Bs 
Western ; as, the ponent winds, 


PON-GEE’, n. An inferior kind of India silk. 

PON'GO, 2. The name pongo was applied by Buffon 
to a large species of orang outang, which is now as- 
certained to have been an imaginary animal. It is 
applied by Cuvier tothe largest species of ape known, 
which inhabits Borneo, and resembtes the true orang 
outang in its general furm and erect position, but has 
the cheek pouches and lensthened muzzle of the 
baboon. It has also been applied (Fd. Encyc.) to the 
Simia troglodytes or chimpanzee of Cuvier, a native 
of Western Africa. Cuvier, Fd. Encye.” 

PON’IARD, (pon’yard,) n. [Fr. poignard; It. pu- 
gnale; Sp. punral; Port. punkal. There is an appear- 
ance of the formation of this word from the name of 
the fist, Fr. puing, Sp. puvio, It. pugno, L. pugnus; 
but this is not obvious. ] 

A small dagger; a pointed instrument for stab- 
bing, borne in the hand, or at the girdle, or in the 
pocket. Encye, 

PON‘IARD, (pon’yard,) vt To pierce with a pon- 
iard ; to stab. 5 
PON/IARD-ED, pp. Pierced with a peniard ; stabbed. 
PONK, x. [qu. W. pwea, bwy, a hobgoblin; Ice. 


puke} 
A nocturnal spirit; ahag. [WVotin use.] Shek. 
A fine species of claret wine. 


PON'TAE, rn. 

PON'TAGE, n. [L. pons, pontis, a bridge, Sp. puente, 
. 

Ayliffe.. 


W. pont.} 
A duty paid for repairing bridges. 

PON-TEE’, x. In glass works, an iron instrument used 
to stick the glass at the bottom, for the more conven- 
ient fashioning the neck of it. Cyc. 

PON’TIE€, a [L. Pontus, the Euxine Sea, Gr. 
rovros.] 

Pertaining to the Pontus, Euxine, or Black Sea. 
T. Barlow. 

PON'TIFF, nx. [Fr. pontife; L. pontifex: said to be 
from pons, a bridge, and fucio, to make. The sec- 
ond f would more properly be omitted in this word, 
as it is in the derivatives. ] 

A high priest. The Romans had a college of pom 
tifs; the Jews had their pontifs; and in modern 
times, the pope is called pontiff, or sovereign pontiff: 


[L. ponderosus ; It. Sp. and Port. 


[| Littie used. ] 
Milton. 


Encye. 
PON-TIF'I€, a. Relating to priests ; popish. +t 
Milton, Shenstone. 

PON-TIF/IC-AL, a. [L. pontificalis.] 


1, Belonging to a high priest ; as, pontifical author- 
ity ; hence, belonging to the pope; popish, Raleg 
2. Splendid ; magnificent. Shak. 
3. Bridge-tmilding. [JVot used.] Hilton. 
PON-TIF’I€-AL, x. A book containing rites and cer- 
emonies ecclesiastical: South, Stulliagfleet. 
PON-TIF-I€-AL'I-TY, n. The state and government 
of the pope ; the papacy, ie used, Usher, 
PON-TIF’I€-AL-LY, adv. Ina pontifical manner. 
PON-TIF/I€-ALS, x. pl. The dress aud ornaments of 
a priest or bishop. Lowth. 


PON-TIF'I€-ATE, n. [L. pontificatus.] 
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1. The state or dignity of a high priest; particu- 
larly, the office or dignity cf the pope. ~ e 
He turned bermit ia the view of being advanced tc the pontif- 
cate, Addison, 
2, The reign of a pope. 
Paloung, scu'pture. and architecture, may all recover themscives 
under the present pontificate, dion. 
PONT'I-FICE, (pont'e-fis,) 2. Bridge-work ; struc- 
ture or edifice cf abridge. [Little used-] Milton. 
PON-TI-FI''CIAL, (-fish’al.) a Eerie neg to the 
urton. 


pe. 
pon-TLFI'CIAN, (fish’an,) a@ Pertaining pee 
a 


pope. 4 
PON-TI-FI’'CIAN, 2 One that adberes to the pope; 


a Roman Catholic, Mountagu. 

COME TINE [L. pontina, a lake ] 

A term des'gna ing large marsh between Rome 
and Naples. 

PONT'LE-VIS, ». In horsemanship, a disorderly re- 
sisting of a horse by rearing repeatedly on his hind 
legs, sc as to be 3n danger of coming over. Bailey. 

PON-TO-NIER‘, )2 <A term applied to soldiers 

PON-TON-NIER‘, having the charge of construct- 
ing bridges 

PON-TOON’.n. [Fr. and Sp. ponton, from Fr. pont, 

. L. pens, a bridge, probably from the root of pono, to 


; se A flat-bottomed boat, whose frame of wood is 
covered and Jined with tin, or covered with copper; 
. used in forming bridges over rivers for armies. 
P. Cyc. 

2. A lighter; a low,-flat vessel, resembling a 

barge, furnished with cranes, capstans, and other 

tuachinery ; used in careening ships, chiefly in the 

Mediterranean. Mar, Dict. 

Pontoon bridge, is a bridge formed with pontoons, 

anchored or made fast in two parallel lines, a few 

feet asunder. P. Cyc: 

Pontoon carriage, is made with two wheels only, 

‘and two long side pieces, whose fore ends are sup- 
orted by timbers. Cyc. 
PO'NY,,n. ; pl. Pontes. A small horse. 
POOD, 2. R Russian weight, equal to 40 Russian or 

36 English pounds avoirdupois. E 
POO'DLE, x. Asmall dog, resembling the water dog, 
- covered with long, silky hair, either wholly white or 

with black patches. Partington, 
POOL, x. [Sax. pol, pul; D. poel; G. pfuhl; Dan. pil; 

W. pull, a pool or pit; Arm. poul; L. palus; Gr. ry- 

dos; probably from setting, standing, like L. stag- 

num, or from issuing, as a spring.] 

A small collection of water in a hollow place, sup- 
lied by a spring, and discharging its surplus water 
van outlet. It is smaller than a lake, and, in New 

England, is never confounded with pond or lake. It 

signifies, with us, a spring with a small basin or res- 

ervoir, on the surface of the earth. It is used by 
writers with more latitude, and sometimes signifies 
fa yey of stagnant water. Milton. Encyc, Bacon. 
Poul, {% (Fr. poule.] 
‘The stakes played for in certain games of cards. 
POOL/ER, 2. An instrument to stir a tan vat. 
POOP, x, [Fr. poupe; It. poppa; Sp. popa; L. puppis; 
probably a projection. ] 

The highest and aftermost part of a ship, reaching 
forward to the mizzen mast. Totten. 
POOP, v. t. To strike upon the stern, as a heavy sea. 

2. To strike the stern, as one vessel that runs her 

stem against another’s stern. Mar. Dict. 
POOP/ED, (poopt,) pp. ora. Having @ poop; struck 

on the poop by a heavy sea, ‘ 
POOP/ING, x. The shock of a heavy sea on the stern 

or quarter of a ship, when scudding in a tempest ; 

also, the action of one ship’s running her stem 

against another’s stern. Mar. Dict. 
POOR, a. [L. pauper; Fr. pauvre; Sp. pobre; It. po- 
vero; Arm. paour ; Norm. pour, power.] 

1, Wholly destitute of property, or not having 
property sufficient for a comfortable subsistence ; 
needy. It is often synonymous with Inpicent, and 
with Necess'Tous, denoting extreme want; it is also 
applied to persons who are not entirely destitute of 
property, but are not rich; as, a poor mah or woman; 
po.r people. 

2. In law, so destitute of property as to bo entitled 
to maintenance from the public. 

3. Destitute of strength, beauty, or dignity; bar- 
ren; mean; jejune; as, @ poor composition ; a poor 
essay ; & poor discourse. 

4. Destitute of value, worth, or importance; of 
little use ; trifling. 

That I have wronged no man, will be a poor plea or npology at 


the last day, amy. 


5. Paltry ; mean; of little value ; as, a poor coat ; 
& poor house. ‘ 

€. Destitute of fertility; barren; exhausted; as, 
poorland. The ground is become poor. 

7. Of little worth; unimportant; as, in my poor 


opinion. Suift, 
8, Unhappy ; pitiable, 
Vexed sailors curso the raja 
For which poor shepherds prayed In vain, Waller, 
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9. Mean; depressed ; low; dejected ; destitnte of 
spirit. : 
A sootheayer made Antonius believe that bis genius, which was 
otherwise brave, was, ip the ptesence of Octaviahus, poor 
end cowardly, Bacon. 


10. Lean; erhaciated ; as, a poor horse ; the ox is 


oor. 
r 11. Small, or of a bad quality ; as, a poor crop; a 
poor harvest. 

12, Uncomfortable ; restless; ill. The patient has 
had a poor night. 

13. Destitute of saving grace. Rev. iii. 

14, In general, wanting good qualities, or the qual- 
ities which render a thing valuable, excellent, 
proper, or sufficient for its purpose ; as, a pgor pen; 
a poor ship; a poor carriage ; poor fruit ; poor bread ; 
poor wine, &c. 

15. A word of tenderness or pity ;*dear. 

Poor, litle, pretty, fluttering thing. 

16. A word of slight contempt; wretched. 

The poor monk never saw many of the decrees and councils he 

had occasion to use. er. 

17. The poor, collectively, used as a noun; those 
who are destitute of property; the indigent; the 
needy. Ina legal sense, those wyho depend on char- 
ity or maintenance by the public. 

I have observed the more public provisions are made for the poor, 

the Jess they provide be themselves, Franklin, 

Poor in spirit; in a scriptural sense, humble ; con- 
trite ; abased in one’s own sight by a semse of guilt, 
Matt. v. 

POOR’ER, ‘a. comp. More poor. 

POOR’EST, a. superl. Most poor. 

POOR/-HOUSE, x. A public establishment for the 
support of the poor. 

POOR’JOHN, (-jon,) n. A fish of the cod family, the 
common hake, Merluccius vulgaris. 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

POOR/-LAWS, x. pl. Laws for the support of the 
poor. 

POOR/LY, adv. Without wealth; in indigence or 
want of the conveniences and comforts of life ; as, 
to live poorly. Sidney. 

2. With little or no success; with little growth, 
profit, or advantage ; as, wheat grows poorly on the 
Atlantic borders of New England ; these men have 
succeeded poorly in business, 

3. Meanly ; without spirit. 

Nor is their cournge or their wealth so low, 
That from his wars they poorly would retire, 

4, Without excellence or dignity. 
Bey | in elevated characters. 

POOR/LY, a. Somewhat ill; indisposed ; not in 
health. [¥Familiar.] 

having been 
TZ. "Seott. 


For three or four wecks past I have lost ground, 
poorly in health. 

POOR'NESS, n. Destitution of property ; indigence ; 

poverty ; want; as, the poorness of the exchequer, 


No leas I hate him than the gates of hell, 
That poornese can force an untruth to tell. 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


He performs 


Chapman, 
In this sense we generally use Poverty.] 
. Meanness ; lowness; want of dignity; as, the 
poorness of language. 

3. Want of spirit; as, poorness and degeneracy of 
spirit. Addison. 

4, pps 3 Sterility ; as, the poorness of land 
or. soil. 

5. Unproductiveness ; want of the metallic sub- 
stance ; as, the poorness of ore. 

6. Smallness or bad quality; as, the poorness of 
crops or of grain. 

7. Want of value or importance ; as, the poorness 
of a plea, 

8. Want of good qualities, or the proper qualities 
which constitute a thing good in its kind; as, the 
poorness of a ship or of cloth. 

9. Narrowness ; barrenness ; want of capacity. 

Spectator. 
Poorness of spirit; in a theological sense, true hu- 
mility or contrition of heart on account of sin. 
POOR-SPIR/1T-ED, a. Of a mean spirit; cowardly ; 
hase, . Denham. 
POOR-SPIR/IT-ED-NESS, nm, Meanness or baseness 
of spirit; cowardice. South. 
POP, 2. The primary sense is, to drive or 
thrust.] 

A small, smart, quick sound or report. Spectator. 

POP, ». i. To enter or issue forth with a quick, sud- 
den motion. 

Tatartled at his popping upon me unexpectedly. Addison, 


2. <o dart ; to start from place to place suddenly. 
2) 


[D. pocp. 


10 
POP, v.t. Tothrust or push suddenly with a quick 
motion, 


He popped a ere into his hand. Milton, 
iclat thou never po: 
Thy hend Into 1 tinman’s shop Prior. 


To pop off; to thrust away ; to shift off. Locke. 
POP, adv. Suddenly; with sudden entrance or ap- 
penrance. 
POPE, xn. [Gr. rara, rarmas, rarnos; Low L. papa; 
Hindoo, bab; Turkish, baba; Bithynian, pappas ; Sp. 


POP 


It. and Port. papa; Fr. pape; Scythian, papa. The 
word denotes jake and is among the first words 
articulated by children.] 
1, The bishop of Rome, the head of the Roman 
Catholic church. ‘ Encyc. 
2. A small fish of the perch family, called also 
Rurr. , Walton. 
POPE/DOM, x. The place, office, of dignity of the 
pope ; papal dignity. Shak. 
2. The jurisdiction of the pope. 
POPE’-JOAN’, (-jone’,) n. A game of cards, Jenner 
POPE’LING, n, An adherent of the pope. 
POP’/ER-Y, n. The religion of the Roman Catholic 
church, comprehending doctrines and practices. 
Swift. Encye. 
POPE’S’-EVE, n. [pope and eye.] The gland sum 
- rounded with fat in the middle of the thigh. 
Johnson. 
POPE’S’-HEAD, Ched,) n. A large, round brush, 
with a long handle, for dusting ceilings. Halliwell. 
POP’GUN,n. Asmall gun or tube used by children 
to shoot weds and make a noise. Cheyne. 
POP/IN-JAY, x. [Sp. papagayo ; papa and gayo ; Port. 
id. ; It. pappagallo.] 
1. A parrot. Grew. 
2. A woodpecker, a bird with a gay Deed 
Me 
The green woodpecker, a bird with a scarlet 
crown, a native of Europe. . Encyc. 
3. A gay, trifling young man ; a fop or coxcomb, 


POP/ISH, a. Relating to the pope; taught by the 

. pope; pertaining to the pope or the Roman Catholic 
church; as, popish tenets or ceremonies, 

POP/ISH-LY, adv. In a popish manner; with a ten- 
cee, to popery ; as, to be popishly affected or in- 
clined. . 

POP/LAB, 2. [L. populus; Fr. peuplier; It. pioppo; 
D. populier; G. pappel, poplar and mallows; Sw. 
poppel-trad ; Ir. pobhlar.} 

A tree of the genus Populus, of several species, 
as the abele, the white poplar, the black poplar, the 
aspen-tree, &c. The species are all of rapid growth, 
with soft wood. Loudon. 

POP’LIN, xn. A stuff made of silk and worsted, Is 
contains more silk than bombazine, 

-LIT’E- 

oe Lirie, ” a. [from L. poples, the ham.] 

Pertaining to the posterior part of the knee joint 
or hain. Brande. Med. Repos. ~ 

POP’PED, (popt,) pp. Darted invor out suddenly. 

POP’PET. See Purrer. 5 

POP/PING, ppr. Entering or issuing forth with 4 
quick, sudden motion. 

POP/PY, 7. [Sax. popeg; W. padi; Fr. pavot; L. pae 
paver; It. papavero. ‘ 

A plant of the genus Papaver, of several species, 
from one of which, the P. somniferum, er white poppy, 
is collected opium. This is the milky juice of the 
capsule when half grown, or of any other part of the 
plant which exudes’from incisions in the cortical 
part, is scraped off, and worked in the sun’s heat till 
it is of a consistence to form cakes. Encyc 

POP/U-LACE, n. [Fr., from the It. popelaccio, from 
populus. See Proruz.] ; ’ 
he common people; the vulgar; the multitude, 
comprehending all persons not distinguished by 
rank, education, office, profession, or erudition. 
Pope. Swift. 
POP/Y-LA-CY, n. The populace or common people. 
K. Charles. 
POP/U-LAR, a. [Fr. populaire ; It. popolare ; Sp. popu 
lar; L. popularis. See Peoruz.] 
1, Pertaining to the common people ; as, the popu+ 
lar voice ; popular elections. 
So the popular vote inclines, Milton. 


2. Suitable to common people ; familiar; plain; 
easy to be comprehended ; not critical or abstruse. 
Homilies are plain and popular instructions, Hooker, 


3. Beloved by the people; enjoying the favor of 
the people ; pleasing to people in general ; as, a pop- 
ular governor; a popular preacher; a popular minis- 
try; a popular discourse ; a popular administration ; — 
a popular war or peace. Suspect the man who en- 
deavors to make that popular which is wrong. 

4, Ambitious ; studious of the favor of the people. 

A ular man is in truth no better than a prostitute to common 

fame and tothe people, Dryden. 

[This sense is not usual. It is more customary te 
apply this epithet to a person who has already gained the 
Savor of the people.) 

5. Prevailing among the people ; extensively prev- 
alent ; as, a popular disease. ¥ 

6. In law, a popular action is one which gives a 
penalty to the person that sues for the same, 

3 Blackstone. 

Note. — Popular, at least in the United States, is not 
synonymous with vulgar; the latter being applied to 
the lower classes of people, the illiterate and low- 
bred; the former is applied to all classes, or to the 
body of the people, inclnding a great portion, at 
least, of well-educated citizens, 
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POP-U-LAR-TY, n. [L. popularitas.] 

}, Favor of the people; the state of possessing the 
affections and \contidence of the people in general ; 
as, the popularity of the ministry ; the popularity of a 
public officer, or of a preacher, It is applied also to 
things; as, the popularity of a law or public meas- 
ure; the popularity of a book or poem. The most 
valuable trait in a patriot’s character is to forbeur all 
improper compliances fur gaining popularity. 

Thave long since Jearned the little value which is to be placed in 

popularity acquired by any other way than virtue ; I have 
‘also learned that it is often obtained by other means, 
P, Henry, Wirt’s Sketches. 

The man whose ruling principle is duty — is never perplexed 

with anxivus, corroding calculations of intervst and popu- 
rity. J. Hawes, 

2. Representation suited to vulgar or common con- 
ception ; that which is intended or adapted to pro- 
cure the favor of the people. [Little used.] Bacon, 

POP/U-LAR-IZE, v. t. To make common or suitable 
to the mind; to spread among the people; as, to 
popularize philosophy or physics; to popularize a 
knowledge of chemical principles. Beddoes. Ure. 

POP/U-LAR-IZ-ED, pp. Made yopular, or. introduced 
among the people. 

POP’/U-LAR-IZ-ING, ppr. 
ducing among the people. 

POP’U-LAR-LY, adv. Ina popular manner ; 80 as to 
please the populace. 


Making popular, or intro- 


The victor knight, 
Barcheaded, popularly low had bowed. Dryden, 
2. According to the conceptions of the common 
ople. Brown. 
POP’U-LATE, v.z [It. popolare, from L. populus.) 
To breed people ; to propagate. 
‘When there be great shoals of people which go on to OPC 
Bacun, 

POP'T]-LATE, v. t. To people; to furnish with in- 
habitants, either by natural increase, or by immigra- 
tion or colonization. 

POP/U-LATE, for Porutovs, is not now in use. 

PEE TED, pp- Furnished with inhabitants ; 

eopled. 

POeP/U-LA-TING, ppr. Peopling. 

POP-U-LA/TION, n. The act or operation of peo- 
pling or furnishing with inhabitants ; multiplication 
of inhabitants. The value of our western iands is 
annually enhanced by population. United, States. 

2. The whole number of people or inhabitants in a 
country, or portion of a country. The population of 
England is estimated at ten millions of souls; that 
of the United States, in 1823, was ten millions. 

A country may have a great population, and yet not be popu- 

lous, Tooke, 
3. The state of a country with regard to its num- 
ber of inhabitants, or rather with regard to its num- 
bers compared with their expenses, consumption of 
goods, and productions and earnings. 
Neither is the population to be reckoned only by nurnber; fur a 


analler number that spend more, and earn Jess, do w ~ur out’ 


an estate sooner than a greater number that live lower and 


guther more. Bacon. 
POP’U-LIN, x. A crystallizable substance separated 
from the bark of the Populus tremula, or aspen. 
Brande. 
POP-Q-LOS/L-TY,x. Populousness. [Not used.] 
Brown. 


POP’U-LOUS, a. [L. populosus.] 

Full of inhabitants ; containing many inhabitants 
in proportion to the extent of the country. A terri- 
tory containing fifteen or twenty inhabitants to a 

_ square mile, is not a populous country. The Nether- 
| lands, and some parts of [taly, containing a hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants to a square mile, are 
deemed we eg 
POP’U-LOUS-LY, adv. With many inhabitants in 
roportion to the extent of country. 
POP’U-LOUS-NESS, 2. The state of having many 
inhabitants in proportion to the extent of country. 
By populousness, in contradistinction 0 population, is under 


stood the proportion the number bears to the surf.ce of the 
ground they live on, Tooke, 
POR’/BEA-GLE, ) n. A species of shark; the Lamna 
ei are Pole cornubica. Yarrell- 
POR'CA-T ED, a. [L. porca, a ridge.] 
Ridged ; formed in ridges. Asiat. Res. 


POR/CE-LAIN, x. [Sp. and Port. porcelana; It. por- 
cellana, signifying porcelain and purslain, a plant ; 
Fr. porcelaine, porcelain, the sea-snail, the purple 
fish, and purslain ; Arm. pourcelinnen. Our purslain is 
douhtless from the Latin portulaca, as Pliny writes it, 
or porculuta, as others write it. But I knew not the 
reason of the name.] 

1. The finest species of earthen ware, originally 
manufactured in China and Japan, but now made in 
several European countries. All earthen wares 
which are white and semi-transparent, are called 
porcelains; but they differ much in their fineness 
and beauty. The porcelain of China is composed 
essentially of two substances, petuntse, which is 
fusible, and kaolin, which is not fusible, or not with 
the degrce of heat which fuses the pctuntse ; and in 
porcelain the substances are only semi-vitrified, or 
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one substance only is vitrified, the other not. Hence; his back, L. porca, & ridge; or from his snout and 


it is concluded that porcelain is an intermediate sub- 
stance between earth and glass. Ilence the second 
degree of fusibility, of which emollescence is the first, 
is called by Kirwan the porceluin state. 


Nicholson, Kirwan. Elmes. 
2. The plant called Purstatn, which sce. 
Ainsworths 


POR-CEL-LA’NE-OUS, a. [from porceluin.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling porcelain ; as, purcellancous 
shells. Hatchett. 

POR’CEL-LA-NITE, z. A semi-vitrified clay or shale, 
somewhat resembling jasper. Dana. 

PORCII, n. [Fr. porche, from L. porticus, from porta 
a gate, entrance, or passage, or from portus, ashelter.| 

1. In architecture, 2 kind of vestibule at the en 
trance of temples, halls, churches, or other build- 
ings. Brande, 

4. A portico ; a covered walk. 

3. By way of distinction, the porch was a public 
portico in Athens, where Zeno, the philosopher, 
taught his disciples. It was called tuockcAn, the 
painted porch, from the pictures of Polygnotus and 
other eminent painters, with which it was adorned, 
Hence, the porch is equivalent to the schoul of the 
Stoics. Enfield. 

POR/CINE, a. [L. porcinus, from porcus. Sce lage 

Pertaining to swine ; as, the porcine species 0 
animals. Gregory. 

POR'€U-PINE, x. [It. porco-spinoso, the spinous hog, 
or spine-hog ; L. porcus, W. porc, a pig, and L. spina, 
aspine or thorn. So iu French, porc-epic, the spike- 
hog: Sp. puerco-espin; Port. porco-espinho; D. yzer- 
varken, iron-hog; G. stachelschwein, thorn-swine ; 
Sw. pinsvia, Dan. pindsriin, pin-swine.] 

In zodlozy, 2 rodent quadruped of the genus Hys- 
trix ef Linnaus, furnished with pines or quills upon 
the body, covered with prickles which are very 
sharp, and some of them twelve inches Jong ; these 
he can erect at pleasure. When attacked, he rolls 
his body jnto a round form, in which position the 
prickles are presented in every direction to the en- 
emy. This species is a native of Africa and Asia, 
and is also found in Italy.- Encyc. Amer. P. Cyc. 

POR/CU-PINE-FISII, n. A fish of the tropical seas, 
which is covered with spines or prickles capable of 
being erected by its inflating the body. Jt is the 
Diodon hystrix of Bloch, Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

PORD, 2. [Fr. pore; Sp. and It. poro; Gr. topos, from 
the root of ryvevonat, to go, to pass, Sax. furan, 
Eng. to fure. Sce Fane. The word, then, signities a 
passare.| 

1, In anatomy, 2 minute interstice in the skin of 
an animal, through which the perspirable matter 
passes to the surface or is excreted, 

2. A small spiracle, opening, or passage, in other 
substances ; as, the pores of plunts or of stones. 

Quincy. Dryden. 

PORE, r. i. [Qu. Gr. epopw, shopaw, to inspect. In 
Sp. porrear is to dwell Jong on, to persist impor- 
tunately ; porro, dull; W. para, to continue, to 
persevere. ] 

Tv look with steady, continued attention or appli- 
cation. To pore on, is to read or examine with 
steady perseverance, to dwell on; and the word 
seems to be limited in its application to the slow, 
patient reading or examination of books. or something 
written or engraved. 


Painfully to pore n a book, Shak, 
With sha pected sight pale antiquaries pore. Pope, 
PORE/BLIND 
PUR/BLIND, 2+ a, [Qu. Gr. rwpos.] 
Near-sighted ; short-sighted. Bacon. 


POR/ER, 2. 


Temple. 
POR’/GEE,) . A salt-water fish of the gilt-lead 
POR/GY, kind, much esteemed for food ; also 
written Poaay. 

P6/RI-FORM, a. Resembling a pore or small puncture. 
POR/I-NESS, xn. [from pory.] The state of being 
pory, or having numerous pores. Wiseman. 
POR/ING, ppr. Looking with steady, continucd ap- 

lication. ) 
PO’/RISM,2. [Gr. ropiopos, acquisition, from ropifw 
to gain, from 7ropos, a passing ; roocvopat, to pass.] 
1. In geometry, a proposition affirming the possi- 
bility ot Baling such conditions as will render a 
certain problem indeterminate or capable of innumcer- 
able solutions. Playfuir. 
2. The term porism was also used by the Greek 
geometricians in the sence of corollary. Brande. 
portwrie, a. Pertaining to a porism ; seck- 


One who pores or studies diligently. 


PO-RIS/TIE, ing to det2rmine by what means 

PO-RIS/TIE-AL, and in how many ways a prob- 
lem may be solved. 

PO'RITE, n.; pl. Ponttrs. A name given to those 
corals which have the surface covered with very 
shallow or superficial cells, which are quite small 
and every where contiguous. They grow often to 
a very large size, and are among the most important 
constituents of coral reefs, Dana. 

PORK, n. [L. porcus, a hog or pig; Fr. pore; W. 
porg; Arm. porcg, porchell, Qu. from the shape of 


Tawting. In Sax. berga is a barrow.J 
The flesh of swine, fresh or salted, used for food. 
PORK’-EAT-ER, n, One that feeds on swine’s flesh. 


Shak. 
PORK’‘ER, n. A hog. WwW. Scott. 
2. A young pig for roasting. 


Encyc. Dom. 
PORK’ET, n. A young hog. Druk 
PORK’LING, xn. A pig, Tusser. 
PO-ROS/I-TY, n. [from porous.] The quality or 
state of having pores or interstices ; opposed to 
Density. Bacon. 
PO’/ROUS, a. [from pore.] Waving interstices in the 
skin or substance of the body ; having spiracles or 
passages for fluids; as, a porous skin ; porous wood ; 
porous earth, Milton. Chapman. 
PO/ROUS-LY, adv. Ina porous manner. 
PO/ROUS-NESS, 2. The quality of having pores; 
porosity ; as, tae Prieuencne of the skin of an animal, 
or of wood, or of fossils. 

2. The porous parts, [Mot authorized.] Digby. 
POR-PHY-RITIE, a, [See Porrnyry.] Per- 
POR-PIY RA/CEOUS, taining to porphyry; re- 

sembling porphyry ; containing distinct feldspar 
crystals uniformly disseminated, as granite. 

2. Containing or coinposed of porphyry ; as, pors 
phyraceous mountains. Kirwan. 
POR'PHY-RIZE, v, t. To cause to resemble porphyry ; 
to make spotted ‘in its composition. oper. 
POR/PHY-RIZ-ED, pp. or a. Caused tu resemble pore 


phyry. 

POR'PHY-RY, n. [Gr. ropévpa, purple; L. porphy- 
rites; Fr. purphyre; It. and Sp. porfido. 

A rock consisting of a compact feldspathic base, 
through which crystals of feldspar are disseminated. 
The crystals are of a lighter tint than the base, and 
often white. There are red, purple, and grec 
varieties, which are highly esteemed as marbles. 

% Dana. 

POR/PHY-RY-SHELL, n.* A univalve shell of the 
genus Murex. 

POR/POISE, (por’pus,) x. [It. porco, a hog, and pesce, 
fish ; hog-fish, called, by other nations, sea-hog, G. 
mecrschwein, Fr. marsouin, Dan. and Sw. Norwegian, 
marsvin, Sw. hafssvin. In W. morhwe, sea-hog, is 
the name of the dolphin and grampus,froim the re- 
semblance of these animals to the hog, probably fro 
the roundness of the back, as they appear in the way 
ter. Porregss, according to the derivation, would b 

a better spelling.) 

In zodlogy, aterm applied to cetaceous mammals 
of the genus Delphinus of Linneus, but of the genug 
Phocena of more recent naturalists, of which about 
five species are known. There is one species whose 
back is ustually blackish or brown, whence it is called,’ 
in Dutch, bruinvisch, brown-fish; the body is thick 
toward the head, but more slender toward the tail, 
which is senilunar. This mammal preys on fish, 
and secks food not only by swimming, but by root- 
ing like a hogin the sand and mud, whence some 
persons suppuse the name has been given to it. 


Of cetaceous fish, we met wilh porpoises, or, a3 some snilors call 
them, sea-hugs. >? Kalm's Travels. 


Naturalists do not consider the Cetacea as fis] _3, 
POR-RA'CEOUS, (-shus,) a. [L. porraceus, from pors 
rum, a leek or onion.) 

Greenish ; resembling the leek in color. Wiseman 

POR-RECT’, a. In zodlogy, denoting a part which ex+ 
tends forth horizontally. 

POR-RE€/TION, xn. [L. porrectio, porrigo ; per, or 
por, Eng. for, fore, and rego, Eng. to reach.] 

The act of stretching forth. [ot used.] 

POR'RET, xn. [L. porrum; It. porro, porretta, 2 leek. }, 

A scallion; a Jeek or small onion, Brown. 

POR/RIDGE, n. [Qu. pottage, by corruption, or L, 
farrago, or from purrum, a leek. 

A kind of fuod made by boiling meat in water; 
broth. Johnson, 

This mixture is usually called in America broth or 
soup, but not porridge. With us, porridge is a mix- 
ture of meal or flour boiled with water. Perhaps 
this distinction is not always observed, 

POR/RIDGE-POT, x. ‘The pot in which porridge is 
boiled. 

POR/RIN-GER, x. [Qu. porridge, or Fr. potager ; Corne 
podzher.] 

1. A small metal vessel in which children eat per 
ridge or milk, or used in the nursery for warming 
liquors. 

2, A head-dress in the shape of a porringer, in en 
tempt. Shake \ 

PORT, x. [Fr., from L. portus, Sp. puerto; It. porto s 
Arm. porz; W. porth; from L. porto, to carry, Cm 
Ponce, I. fero, Eng. to bear, The Welsh porth unites 
he significations of L, porta and portus, and the Gre 
$0ew and rvpevopat are probably of one family. 
The primary sense of L. portus, Eng. port, is prob- 
ably an entrance, place of entrance, or passage. ] 

J, A harbor; a haven; any bay, cove, inlet, or re+ 
cess of the sea, or of 2 Jake, or the mouth of a rive, 
which ships or vessels can enter, and where the> 
can lie safe from injury by storms, Ports may 2g 
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Se 
‘ natural or artificial, and sometimes works of art, as; PORTE €ROIX, (-krw2,) n. In heraldry. [Seo Pur-| POR’TION-ER, » One who divides or assigns iD 


piers and moles, are added to the natural shores of a 

lace to render a harbor more safe 
a generally apptied to spacious harbors much rggotted 
to by ships; as, the port of London or of Boston, and 
not to small bays or coves which are entered occa- 


sionally, or in stress of weather only. Harsor in- 
cludes all placés of safety for shipping. 
2. Agate. [L. porta.] 
F their i ¢ the cherptan 
iene ao = Milton. 


3. An embrasure or opening in the side of a ship 
of war, through which cannon are discharged; a 
port-hole. Ralegh. 

4, The lid which shuts a port-hole. Mar. Dict. 

5. Carriage ; air ; mien ; manner of movement or 
walk ; derheanor; external appearance ; as, a proud 
port; the port of a gentleman. 


Their port was more than human. Milton. 
ith more terrific port 
Thou walkest, Philips. 


6. In seamen’s language, the larboard or left side of 
a ship; as in the phrase, ‘‘ the ship heels to port.” 
“ Port the helm,” is an order to put the belm to the 
larboard side. 

7. A dark-purple, astringent wine, made ja Portu- 
gal; so called from Oporto, whence it is shipped. 

McCulloch. 

Port of entry: a port where a custom house is es- 
tablished for the entry of goods. 

Port of the voice; in music, the faculty or habit of 
making the shakes, passages, and diminutions, in 
which the beauty of a song consists. Encya 

PORT, v.t To carry in form ; as, ported spears. 
‘ Miton, 

2. To turn or put to the Ieft or larboard side of a 
ship. (See the noun, No. 6.) It is used in the Impcr- 


ative. 

PORT-A-BIL'I-TY, x. Fitness to be carried. [But 
PortTasLevess is mostly est 

PORT’A-BLE, a. [It. portabile, from J. porto, to 
carry. 

1. That mny be carried by the hand or about the 
person, on horseback, or In a traveling vehicle ; not 
bulky or heavy , that may be easily conveyed from 
place to place with one’s traveling baggage , as, a 
portable bureau or secretary. 

2. That may be carried from place to place. 

3. That may be borne along with one. 


The plecaurs of the religious man Is an easy and 
pleasure. 


rtabie 
outh. 
4. Sufferable ; supportable. [Jot in use.] Shak. 
PORT’A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being port- 
able. 
PORT’/AGE, ». [Fr. See Ponr.}] The act of carrying. 
2. The price of carriage. Foll, 


3. A port-hole. [Unusual.] . Shak. 
4, A carrying place over land between navigable 
waters. Jeffeorsen. Gullatin, 


RBORT’‘AL, x. [It. portellas Fr. portail.] 

1. In architecture, the leener gate, where thero are 
two gates of different dimensions, Guilt. 

2. Formerly, a little square corner of a room, sepa- 
rated from the rest hy a walnscot, and forming a 
short passage Into a room. Gout 

3. The frame-work or arch of a door or gate. 

Guilt. 

4. A gate ; an opening for entrance ; as, the portals 
of heaven. 

PORJ’ANCE, 2. [from Fr. porter, to carzy-] 

Air; mien; carriage, port, demeanor Anat 

Spenser. S 

PORT’ASS, ». A breviary ; a prayer-book. [ portuts, 
porthoss. Cade used.] Spnser Camden, Chaucer. 

PORT’A-TIVE, a [Fr. portat/f.] 

Portable. [Not used. Chanerr. 

POR i'-BAR, x. A bar to secure the ports of a ship in 
a gale of wind. 

PORT-€AN’ON, n. A kind of boot, or rather boot- 
top, covering the knees, Toone. 
PORT-CHARG/ES, n. pl. In commerce, charges to 
which a ship or its cargo is subjected yn a harbor, 

as wharfage, &c. 

PORT'-CRAY-ON, x. A omall metallic handle with 
a asp for holding a crayon when used In draw- 
ing, &e. Encye. * 

PORT-CUL/LIS, xz. [coulisee, in French, is from cou- 
ler, to flow or slip down. it signifies a groove or 
gutter. I think it can not he from L. clauszs.] 

1. In fortification, an assemblage of timbers joined 
across one another, like those of a harrow, and each 
pointed with fron, hung over the gateway of a fortl- 
fied town, to be let down in case of surprise, to pre- 
vent the entrance of an enemy. Brande, 

2. In heraldry, [Seo Pursoivant.] 

PORT -CUL/LIS, ». t. To shut; to bar, to obstruct. 

Shak. 

Se ee (-kul’list,) a Having a portcul- 

one. 


is. _ Shenet 
PORTE, », The government of the Turkish empire, 
officially called the Susiimz Porte, from the gate 


SUIVANT.] 


The word port; PORT’ED, pp. ora. Having gates. [Wot used.] 


B, Jonson. 
2. Borne in a certain or regular order, Jones. 
PORTE-FEUIL’ LE, (port-ful’ye,) ee] A portfolio 
or place for holding papers, drawings, &c. Hence, 
2. The office or functions of a minister of state. 
Dict. de P Acad. 
POR-TEND’, ».% [L. portendos por, Eng. fore, and 
tendo, to stretch.] 
To foreshow ; to foretoken ; to indicate something 
future by previous signs. 
A moist and cool summer porlends s hard winter. Bacon. 
POR-TEND/ED, pp. Foreshown ; previously indica- 
ted by signs. 

POR-TEND/‘ING, ppr. Foreshowing, 
POR-TEN’SION, (-shun,) x. -The act of foreshowing. 
Not in use. Brown. 

POR-TENT’, 2. [L. portentum.] 
An omen of fll, any yore sign or prodigy in- 
dicating the approach of evil or calamity. 

My loss by dire portents the god foretold. Wyden, 
POR-TENT’OUS, a. [U. portentosus.} 

1, Ominous ; foreshowing tll Ignorance and su- 
perstition hold meteors to be portentous. 

2, Monstrous; prodigious; wonderful, in an i 
sense. 

No beast of more portentous size, 

Jn the Hereyniivo | aes ibe, 
POR-TENT'OL &LY, adv. Ominously. 
PORT’ER, 7. /It, portiere. Fr. porticr, Sp. porteros 

from L. porta, a gate. ] 
1. A man that has the charge of a door or gate , a 
dour keepor. Arbuthnot. 
2. One that waits at the door to recelve meraages, 
‘ Pope. 
3. [Fr. porteur, from porter, 10 carry, L. porto | A 
carrier ; @ person who carries or conveys burdens for 
lire. flowell, Watts. 
4. A malt-ltquor, of a dark brown color, and mod- 
erately bitter taste, 2nd possessing tonic and ‘ntox)- 
citing qualities, Ore. 
PORT’ER-AGE, ». Money charged or paid for the 
carriage of burdens by a porter. ‘ouke. 
2. The business of a porter or door-keeper. 


Churchill, 
PGORT’ER LY, @. Coarse , vulgar. 


[Little used.] 
Bray. 

PGRT'ESSE, 2 A broviary or portable book of 

ray crs. 

PORT’-FIRE, ». A composition for setting fire to 
powder, &c., freqnently used in preference to a 
match, It 1s composed of saltpeter, sulphur, and 
mealed powder, nixed and sifted, well rubbed, and 
driven Into a cise of strong paper for use. 


Campbell's Mil Duct. 
PORT FO’LIO, , fol'yo,) n [Fr. portefeurlle 5 porter; 
to carry, and feutlle, a Jeaf, L, fulium.] 

A case of the size of a large book, to keep loose 

papers in. 

To have or hold the portfolio, \s to hold the office of 
minister of foreign affairs. E, Everett, 
PORT’GLAVE, x. ie porter, to carry,and W. glaiv, 

a cronked sword , l/aiv, a shave, Celtic } 

A sword-bearer. [Not in use.] Ainsworth. 
PORT‘GRAVE,) n._ [L. portus, a port, and G. graf, 
PORT’GRF VE, , D. graaf, Sax. gerefa, a count, an 
PORT’ REEVE, earl. ‘ 

Formerly, the chief magistrate of a port or maritime 

town. This officer is now called Mayor or Bairirr 
PORT’-HOLE, x. [port and hole.] The embrasure 
of a ship of war. {See Porrt.] 
pete? n. [It. portico, L. porticus, from porta or 
ortus, 
y In architecture, ortginally, a colonnada or covered 
ambulatory , but at present, a covered space, inclosed 
by columns at the entrance of a bullding. P Cyc. 
POR’TION, n. [L. portio, from partio, to divide, from 
pare, part. See Parrt.] 
oe In general, a part of any thing separated from it. 
nce, 
2, A part, though not actually divided, but con- 
eldered by itself. : 
Those are parts of his ways; but how little a porfion ls heard of 
him! —Job xxv. . 
3. A part assigned ; an allotment; a dividend, 
How small 
A portion to your share woul! fall 1 Waller. 
Ths fb had a portion aselgned them by Pharaoh, — Gen. 
4. The part of on estate given to a child or heir, or 
descending to him by law, and distributed to him in 
the settlement of the estate. 
5. A wife’s fortune, 
POR’TION, v. t. To divide; to parcel; to allot a 
share or sbares, ; 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain, 
2. To endow. 


Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, Pope. 


Roscommon, 


Pope. 


(port) of the sultan’s palace where Justice was ad-| POR’/TION-ED, pp. Divided into shares or parts, 


ministered. 
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Bis 


2. Endowed , furnished with a portion. 


Sen Oe SS OS 


shares, 
POR/TION-ING, ppr. Dividing; endowihg, 
POR/TION-IST, x, One who has a certain academical 

allowance or portion. een Postmaster, No. 3.] 

2. The incumbent of a benefice which has more 

rectors or Vicars than one. Life of A. Wood, 
POR’/TiON LESS, a, Having no portion. 
PORT’LAND-STONE, x. A yellow!sh-white calea- 

reous froestone from the Isle of Portland, in England, 

much used in ballding. P. Cyc, 
PORT’LAST. 


POR TOISE, (por'tiz, { m. The gunwale of a ship, 
Toe lower the yards a portlast, is to lower them to 
the guowale. 


To ride a portoise, \s to have the lower yards and 
top-masts struck or lowered down, when at anchor 
in a gale of wind. Mar. Det. 

PORT’-LID, 2 The lid that closes a port-hole. 

Mar. Dict, 

PORT’LI-NESS, x. [from portly ] Dignity of mien 

or of personal appearance, consisting in size and 
symmetry of body, with dignified manners and 
demeanor. Camden. 

PORT'LY, a. (rom port.] Grand or dignified im 
mien , of a noble appearance and carriage. 

2, Bulky ; corpulent. Shak. 

PORT’ MAN, x. E port and man.] An inhabitant or 
burgess, as of a cinque port. 

PORT-MAN‘TEAL, 2. Pre porte-manteau, from por 
ter, to carry, and mantecu, a cloak, L. mantele, It 
mantello. It \s often pronounced portmantle.] 

A bag usually made of leather, for carrying a 
parel and other farniture on Journeys, particularly 
on borsoback. 

PORT’MOTE, ». [port and Sax. mot, a meetmmg.] 

Ancrently, @ court held in a port town, 

. Blackstone. 

POR‘TOISE. Seo Porttrasr. 

POR TRAIT,» [Fr portrait, from portraire, to draw, 
Eng. to portray, pour, Eng. for, fore, and traie, L. 
trahere, Eng. to draws Arm. pourtrezt. The Italian 
is ritratte, Sp. and Port, retrato, from L. re and 
tracto.] 

A picture or representation of a person, and es- 
pecially of a face, drawn frum the Jife. It is some< 
times applied to the picture of any animal. 

In port atte, the groce, and we may edd, the likeness, consists 


More in the g-icral alr thra in the exact elmimude of every 
feature, Reynolds. 


POR'TRAIT, o.t To portray; todraw. [Nvt used.] 


Spenser. 
POR'TRAIT-PAINT'ER, 2. One whose occupation 
is to paint portraits, 


POR'TRAIT-PAIN1’ING, 2. The painting of por 


traits. 
POR'’TRAIT URE, x [Fr.| A portrait; painted re- 
semblance. Milton. Pope. 

2, The drawing of portraits. Walpole. 

POR-TRAY’, v.t [Fr. portrarre. See Portrait.] 

1. To patnt or draw the hkeness of any thing In 
colors, as, to portray a king ou horseback ; to pom 
tray 0 city or temple with a pencil or with chalk, 

2. To describe in words, It belongs to the histo- 
rian to portray the character of Alexander of Russia, 
Homer portrays ‘he character and achievements of 
his heroes 'n glowing colors. 

3. To adurn with pictures, as, shields portrayed. 

Milton. 


POR TRAY’AL, 2 The act of portraying. 
POR-TRAY'ED, (por-irade’,) pp. Painted or drawn 
to the lifo ; described, 
POR-TRAY'ER, x. One who paints, draws to the 
life, or describes. 
AY R-TRAY’ING, ppr. Painting or drawing the like- 
ness of , describing. 
POR’TRESS, n, [from porter.] A female guar- 
POR'TER-ESS, dian of a gate, ilton. 
PORT’REEVE,x. [The modern orthography of Port- 
Greve, which see. 
The chief magistrate of a port or maritime town. 
PORT’-ROPE, mn. A rope to draw upa portlid. 


are 

PORT’-WINE. See Port, x. No. 7. 

POR’ WIG-LE, (-wig’l,) n A tadpole; a young frog. 
Not used. Brown. 

POR’Y, a. 


tteom pore.) Full of pores or small inter- 
tices. 


len, 

POSE, 2. [See the verb.] In heraldry, a lion, horse, 
or other beast standing still, with all his feet on the 
ground. 

POSE, xn. [Sax. gepose.} 


A stuffing of the head; catarrh. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
POSE, v. t. [W. posaw, to pose, to make an incre- 
ment, to gather knowledge, to investigate, to inter« 
Togate ; pos, n heap, increment, growth, increase 5 
posel, curdled milk, posset; Sax. gepose, heaviness, 
stuffing of the head. The primary sense is, to set or 
fix, from thrusting or pressing, L. posui, Sp. posar, 
Fr. poser; hence the sense of collecting into a lump 
or fixed mass, Ch. and Syr. 73m, to press, compress, 
collect, coagulate. Class Bs, No. 24, See also 
Ar. No, 21, 31, and No, 32, 33, 35, and others in 
that class,] 


Pos 


+41, To puzzle, [a word of the same origin ;] to set ; 
fo put to a stand or stop; to gravel. 
pee! wall posed, Longest iy hed act, _ Herbert. 
design not to ‘pose them with common eni, f a 
mien.  Glanellle.s 


2. To puzzle or put to a stand by asking difficult 
questions ; to set by questions; hence, to interrogate 
closely, or with a view to scrutiny. Bacon. 

ans »s pp. Puzzled; put to a stand; interrogated 

_ Closely. . 

PSs’ ER, nm. One that puzzles by asking difficult ques- 
tions ; a close examiner. 

2. Something, asa question, argument, &c., that 
puzzles or silences. 

Pds'ING, ppr. ora Puzzling ; putting toa stand ; ques- 
tioning closely. 

POS‘ING LY, adv. Puzzlingly. 

POS’IT-ED, a. [L. positus, from pono, to put; per- 
haps, however, <n is a different root, and positus 
from the root of pose.) 

Put; set; placed. Hale. 

PO-SI''TION, (po-zish’un,) n. [L. positio, from positus. 
See Pose and Positzp,] 

' 1. State of being placed; situation; often with 
reference to other objects, or fo different parts of the 
game object. 

We have different prospects of the same thing according to o1 

ditferent morllins Bie or is ene 

2. Manner of standing or being placed ; attitude ; 
as, an inclining position. 

3. Principle laid down; proposition advanced or 
affirmed as a fixed principle, or stated as the gtound 
of reasoning, or to be proved. 


Let not the proof of any position depend on the positions that 
follow, bat always on those which precede, Watts, 
4, The advancement of any principle. Brown. 


5. State; condition. 

Great Britain, at the peace of 1763, stood In a position to pre- 

scribe her own eri i ae nas: 

6, State in relation to others or to some oli a 
Qs, to be in a false position; to define one’s position. 

4, In gremmar, the state of a vowel placed before 
two consonants, as in pompous, or befure a double 
consonant, as in azle. In prosody, vowels are said 
to be long. by position. 

&. In arithmetic, a method of solving a problem by 
one or two suppositions; called also the rule of trial 
and error. Brande. 

PO-SI''TION-AL, (-zish’un-al,) a. Respecting posi- 
tion. [Not used, Brown. 
POS'I-TIVE, a. [It. positivo; Fr. positif; Low L. pos- 

itivus, 


1. Properly, set; Inid down; expressed; direct: i 


explicit ; opposed to Imptiep ; as, he told us in posi- 
tive words: we have his positive declaration to the 
fact ; the testimony is positive. 

2. Absolute ; express; not admitting any condi- 
tion or discretion. The commands of the admical 
Bre positive. 

3. Absolute; real; existing in fact; opposed to 

_ Neoati‘x; as, positive good, which exists by itself, 
whereas negative good is merely the absence of evil ; 
or opposed to Reuative or Arsitrary ; as, beauty is 
not a positive thing, but depends on the different 
tantes of people. Locke. Encyc. 

4. Direct ; express ; opposed to CircumsTANTIAL; 
83, positive proof. Blackstone. 

. Confident; fully assured; applied to persons. 
The witness is very positive that he is correct in his 


testimony. 
6. Dogmatic; over-confident in opinion or asser- 
tion. 
Bome positive persisting fops we know, 
That, if once wrong, will needa be always 20. Pope, 


7. Settled by arbitrary appointment; opposed to 
Narvunat or Insrep. 

In laws, thet which is natural bodeth universally ; that which 

is tive, not 80. Hooker. 

Althongii no laws but postive are mutable, yet all are not muta- 

ble which are positive. * Hooker, 

8. Having power to act directly; as, a 
Yoice in legislation. x wift. 

Positive degree, in grammar, is the state of an ad- 
jective which denotes simple or absolute quality, 
without comparison or relation to increase or diminu- 
tion ; as, wise, noble. 

Positive electricity ; according to Dr. Franklin, the 
electricity which a body codntains'abave its natural 
share. 

Positive quantity : in algebra, an affirmative quan- 
tity, or one to be added. 

POs'i-TIVE, n. What is capable of being peirmed’s 
t 4 


reali is 
2. That which settles by absolute appointment. 
Waterland 
3. In grammar, a word that affirms or asserts ex- 
istence. Harris. 
POS'I-TIVE-LY, adv. Absolutely ; by itself, inde- 
pendent of any thing else ,; not comparatively. 


and evil removed may be esteemed good or evil compara- 
tively, and not 'y or siroply. ‘Bacon. 


ositive 


POS 


POS 


it produces happiness by its own qualities or opera- | POS-SESS/ING, ppr. Having or hulding by absolute 


tion. It is negatively good when it prevents an 
evil, or does not produce it. 

3. Certainly; indubitably. This is positively your 
sagt . 

4. Directly ; explicitly ; expressly. 
testifiod positively to the fact. 

5. Peremptorily ; in strong terms. 

The divine law positively requires humility and meekness. 


The witness 


6. With full confidence or assurance, I can not 
speak positively in regard to the fact. 

Positively clectrifie According to Dr. Franklin, a 
body is positively electrified, when it contains more 
than its natural share of electricity, and negativel; 
electrified, when it contains less than its natur 
share. Olmsted. 

POS/I-TIVE-NESS, rn. Actualness; reality of exist- 
ence; not mere nogation. 

The “positivenese of sins of commission lies both In the hnbitude 
of the will and in the executed act too: the positlvenese of 
sins of omission ls in the habitude of the will only. Norrie. 

2. Undoubting assurance; full confidence ; per- 
emptoriness ; as, the man felted the facts with post- 
tiveness. In matters of opinion, positiveness is not 
an indication of prudence. 

POS-I-TIV'I-TY, x. Peremptoriness. [Not used.] 
Watts. 


POS'I-TYRE, for Posturz, fs not in use. [See Pos- 


TURE. 
POS/NET, x. [W. posned, from postaw. See Posr.] 
A little basin; a porringer, skillet, or saucepan. 
Te 

POS-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to posology. 

POS-OL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. rocus, how much, and doyos, 
discourse. ] 

In medicine, the science or doctrine of doses. 
Amer, Dispensatory. 

POS’PO-LITE, 2. A kindof militia in Poland, which, 
in case of invasion, was summoned to arme for the 
defense of the country. Edin. Encye. 

POSS, 2. & To dash about. | Halliwell. 

POS'SE €0M-I-TA'TUS, [1..] In law, the power of 
the eounty, or the citizens who are summoned to 
assiet an officer in suppressing a riot, or executing 
any legal precept which is forcibly opposed. The 
word comitatus is often omitted, and posse alone is 
used in the same sense. Blackstone. 

2. In low language, a number or crowd of people ; 
‘a rabblo. 

POS-SESS!, v. t. [L. possessus, possideo, a compound 
of po, a Russian preposition, perhaps by, and sedeo, 
to sit ; to sit in or on. We have this word from the 
Latin, but the same compound is in our mother 
tongue, Sax. besittan, to possess ; be, by, and sittan, 
to sit; gevittan, besettan, gesettan, are also used; D. 
bezitten: G. besitzen; Dan. besidder ; Sw, besitta ; Fr. 
pozseder; Arm. pogzedi; Sp poseer; It. possedere.] 

1. To have ibs just and legal title, ownership, 
or property of a thing; to own; to hold the title of, 
as the rightful proprietor, or to hold both the title 
and the thing. A man may possess the farm which 
he cultivates, or h) may possess an estate in a foreign 
ceuntry, not In hisown occupation. He may possess 
many farms which aré occupied by tenants. In 
this, as in other cases, the origiaal sense of the word 
is enlarged, the holding or tenure boing applied to 
the title or righ, as well as to the thing itself. 

> 


- 2 To hol to occupy without title or owner- 
ship. 
I ralee up the Chaldeans to posesss the dwelling-places that are 
not theirs. — Hab. 1, 


Neither aaid any of them that aught of the thlogs which he pos- 
eeseed was his own, — Acts iv, 
3. To have; to occupy. The love of the world 
usually possesses the heart. 
4. To seize ; to gain ; to obtain the occupation of. 
The English marched townrd the River Eske, intending to poe 
sess @ hill called Under Eske, Hayward. 


5. To have power over; as an invisible agent or 


spirit. Luke viil. 
Beware beta rages In your breaet; 
For ten Inspired, ten thousand are possessel, Roscommon, 


6. To affect by some power. 

Let not your ears despise my tongue, 

Which shall possess them with the heaviest sound 

That ever yot they heard. Butt. 

To possess of, or with, more properly to possess af, 
is to give possession, command, or occupancy. 

Of fortune’s favor lon sacaned. Dryden. 

This possesses us Of erat valuable blessing of human life, 

friendship. Gov. of the Tongue. 

To possess one’s self of ; to take or gain poctoneton 
or command ; to make one’s self master of. 

We possessed ouresivee of the kingdom of Naples, Addison, 

To possess with; ta furnish or fill with something 
permanent; or to be retained, 

It is of unspenkable advantage to posesse our minds wih a 


habitual good Intention, On. 
If they are possessed with honest minds, Addison. 


2. Not negatively ; really ; In its own nature; di- | POS-SESS’ED, pp. Held by lawful title; occupied; 


rectly ; inherently. A thing is positively goud when 


enjoyed; affected by demons gr invisible agents. 


right or title ; occupying ; enjoy.ing. 
POS-SES/SION, (-sesh/un,) x, The having, holding, 
or detention of property in one’s power or command ; 
actual seizin or occupancy, either rightful or wrong 
~ful. One man may have the possession of a thing, 
and another may have the right of paseession of 
property. 


If the possession {s eovered from the property; if A has the 


right of property, and B by unlawful mesns has, guined 
possession, ban injur 4 A, Thies isa bere or naked 
possession, Blackstone, 

In bailment, the bailee =. . receives goods to con- 
vey, or to keep for 2 time, has*the possession of the 
goods, and a teinporary right over them, but not the 
property. Property in possession, includes both the 
right and the occupation. Long undisturbed posses- 
sion is presumptive proof of right or property in the 
possessor. 

2. The thing possessed; Innd, estate, or goode 
owned ; as, foreign possessions, 

The house of Jacob shall possess thelr esatone. — Obad. 17. 

When the young mau heard that saying, he went away sorrows 

ful, for ho had great possessions, — Matt xix, 

3. Any thing valuable possessed or enjoyed. Chris 
tian ary of mind is the best possession of life. 

4. The state of being under the power of demons 
or invisible beings; madness; lunacy; as, demo 
niacal possession. 

Writ of possession; a precept directing a sheriff to 
put a person in peaceable possession of property re- 
covered in ejectment. Blackstone. 

To take possession; to enter on, or to bring within 
one’s power or occupancy. 

To give possession ; to put in another’s power or 


occu ney 
POS-SES/SION, (-sesh/un,) v.t To invest with prop- 

erty. [Not used. Carew. 
POS-SES’/SION-ER, x. One that has ssion ef & 

thing, or power over it. [Little used. Sidney. 


POS-SESS/IVE, a. [L. possessivus.] * 

Pertaining to possession ; having possession, 

Possessive caxe, in English grammar, is the genitive 
case, or case of nouns and pronouns, which express- 
es, lst, possession, ownership ; as, John’s 3 or 
Qdly, some relation of one thing to another; as, He- 
mer’a admirers, 

POS-SESS/IVE-LY, adv. Ina manner denoting pos- 
session. 

POS-SESS/OR, n An occupant; one that has por- 
session ; a person who holds in his hands or power 
any species of property, real or personal. The own- 
er or proprietor of property is the permanent possess- 
or by legal right ; the lessee of land, and the bailee 
of goods, are temporary possessors by right; the 
disseizor of land and the thief are wrongful pos. 
sesuors. 

2. One that has, holds, or enjove any good or other 
thing. 
Think of the happlacas of the prophets and apostles, saints and 
martyrs, posscesore of eternal giory. Lav. 

POS-SESS/O-RY, a Having possession; e8, a pos- 
sessory lord, Howell, 

Possessory action ; in law, an action or suit in which 
the right of possession only, and not that of property, 


is contested. Blackstone. 

POS/SET, n. [W. et from the root of pose, W. 
posiaw, to gather. The L. posca may have the saine 
origin. | 


Milk curdled with wine or other liquor. 

Dryden. Arbuthnot. 
POS’/SET, v. 4. Tio curdle; to turn. Siak. 
POS’/SET-ED, pp. Curdled ; turned. 
POS/SET-ING, ppr. Curdling, as milk. o 
POS-SIBIL'LT©, x [from possible; Fr. possibilité.] 

The power of being or existing ; the power of bap- 

ning ; the state of being possible. It often implies 
improbability or great uncertainty. There is a pas- 
sibility that a new ster may appear this night. There 
is a possibility of a hard frost in July in our latitude. 
It is not expedient to hazard much on the bare poe- 
sibility of success. It is prudent to reduce contracts 
to writing, and to render them s0 explicit as to pre- 
clude the possibility of mistake or controversy, 

POS/SI-BLE, a. [Fr. ; It. possibile; Sp. posible; from 
L. possibilis, from posse. See Power] 

That may be or exist; that may be now, or may 
happen or come to pass; that may be done; not con- 
trary to the nature of things. It is possible that the 
Greeks and Turks may now be engaged in battle. It 
is possible the peace of Europe may continue a centu< 
ry. It is not physically possible that a stream should 
ascend a mountain, but it is possible that the Su- 

reme Being may suspend a law of nature, that is, 
his usual course of proceeding. It is not possible 
that 2 and 3 should be 7, or that the same action should 
be morally right and morally wrong. 

This clans when pronounced with a certain em- 

hasis, implies improbability. A thing is possible, 
but very improbable. 

POS’SI-BLY, adv. By any power, moral or physi- 

_cal, really bristing. Learn all that can possibly bé 


known. 
Can we possibly his love desert? Milton, 


TONE, BYLL, YNI*;— ANGER, VI/CIOUS.—€ as K; Gas J; 80s Z; CH as SH; FH as in THIS, 


Bad 


POS 
2. Perhaps; without involving impossibility or ab- 


surdity. 
Arbt power woe at: make a man a Roe eal = 
ave na on in inv 
a pment preteen ted ty Addison, 
POS/SUM. See Orossum 

To play possum, to act m, is applied to a per- 
gon who, when caught, feigns himself dead, from a 
characteristic of the opossum. America, 

POST, a. [from Fr. aposter.} 

Suborned ; hired to do what is wrong. [Wot ia 

use. ] Sandys. 

POST, n. [W. pdst: D. Dan. and Sw. post ; G. pfuste, 
posten, and post; Fr. poste; Eps pevete posta ; It. posta, 
posto; 1. postis, from positus, the given participle of 
pono, to place, but coinciding with Sp. posar, It. 
posare, to put or set.] 

1. A piece of timber set upright, usually larger 
than a gtake, and intended to support something 
else; as, the posts of a house; the posts of a door; 
tho posts of a gate; the posts of a fence, 

2. A military station ; the place where a single sol- 
dier or a body of troops is stationed. The sentinel 

ust not desert his post. The troops are ordered to 

efend the post. Hence, 

3. The troops stationed at a particular place, or the 
ground they occupy. Marshall, Encye. 

4. A public office or employment, that is, a fixed 
place or station. 

When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honor is a private station, Addison. 

5, A messenger, or a carrier of letters and papers ; 
one that goes at stated times to convey the mail or 
dispatches, This sense also denotes fixednees, ej- 
ther from the practice of using relays of horses sta- 
tioned at particular places, or of stationing men for 
carrying dispatches, or from the fixed stages where 
they were to be supplied with refreshments. [See 
Stacz.] Xenophon informs us that Cyrus, king of 
Persia, established such stations or houses. 

6. A seat or situation. Burnet. 

7. Acort of writing paper, such as is used for let- 
tera ; letter paper. 

8. An old game at cards, 

9. In architecture and soulpture, a term applied to 
certain ornamente shaped after the manner of rolls 
or wreathings. Elmes. 

To ride post; to be employed to carry dispatches 
and papers, and as such carriers rode in haste, hence 
the phrase signifies to ride in haste, to pass with ex- 
pedition. Post is used also, adverbially, for swiftly, 
expeditiously, or expressly. 

Rent from Media post to Egypt. Milton. 


Hence, to travel post, is to travel expeditiously by 
the uge of fresh horses taken at certain stations. 
Knight of the post. Bee Kyiout. 
POST, v.i. [Ex. poster ; Sp. postear.] 
1. To travel with post-horses ; hence, 
2. To travel with speed. 


And post o'er land and ocean without rest. Billion, 
erik Toh To fix to a post; as, to post a notifica- 


in. 

2. To expose to public reproach by fixing the name 
toa post; to expose to opprobrium by some public 
action ; as, to post a coward. 

3. To advertise on a post or in a public place ; as, 
to post a stray horse, Laws of New England. 

4, To set; to place; to station ; as, to post troops 
on 2 hill, or in front or on the flank of an army. 

5. To place in the post-office; as, to post letters. 

Eng. Oxf. Guide. 

6. In book-keeping, to carry accounts from the 
waste-book or journal to the ledger. 

To post off; to put off; to delay. [Wot ei 

hak. 


POST; a Latin preposition, signifying after. It is 
used in this sense lareompontitad in many English 


words, 
PSST’A-BLE, a. That may be carried. xe used] 
junta, 


. o 

POST!/AGE, n. The price established by Jaw to be pald 
for oe conveyance of a Jetter or parcel in a public 
mai 


2, A portage, [vee er Smollett. 
POST’-BILL, x. bill of letters mailed by a post- 


master, , 
POST’-BOY, n. A boy that rides as post ; a courier. 
Tatler, 


POST’-OHAIBE, i nm. [See Crarsz.] A carriage 
POST’-COACH, with four wheels, for the con- 
veyance of travelers who travel with post-horses. 
POST’-DATE, v.t. [L. post, after, and date, L. da- 

tum. 
To date after the reu: time ; a8, to post-date a con- 
tract, that is, to date it after the true time of making 


the contract, 
POST!-DAT-ED, yy. Dated ofter tho real time, 
POST/-DAT-IN é, ppr. Dating after the real time. 


POST’-DAY,. A day on which the mail arrives or 


ae 
?O8T-DI-LO'VI-AL, ) a. [L. post, after, and diluvi- 
POST-DI-LO‘VI-AN, ells the dzluge.{ 


POS 


POS 


Being or happening posterior tothe flood in Noah’s | POST/HU-MOUS-LY, adv. After one’s decease. 


Woodward. Buckland. 


ays. 
POST-DI-LU/VI-AN, 2. A person who lived after 


the flood, or who has lived since that event. Grew. | POS/TIL, n. . 


POST-DIS-SEI/ZIN, 2 A subsequent disseizin. A 
writ of post-disseizin is intended to put in possession 
@ person who has been disseized after a judgment to 
recover the same lands of the same person, under 
the statute of Merton. Blackstone, 
POST-D{s-SEI/ZOR, n. A person who disseizes an- 
other of lands which he had before racovered of the 
game person. Blackstone. 
POST’/E-A, n. [L.] The record of what is done jn a 
cause subsequent to the joining of issue and award- 
ing of trial. Blackstone. 
POST’ED, pp. Placed , stationed. 
2. Exposed on a post or by public notice. 
3. Carried to a ledger, as accounts, 
POST’-EN-TRY, n. A second or subsequent entry, at 
the custom-house, of goods which had been omitted 
by mistake. 

2. In book-keeping, an additional or subsequent 
entry. McoCulloch, 
POST’ER, n. One who posts; also, a courier; one 

that travels expeditiously. 
2. A large bill posted for advertising. 
POS-TE/RI-OR, a. [from L. posterus, from post, 
after; Fr. posterieur.] 
1. Later or subsequent in time. 
Healod was posterior to Homer. Broome. 


2. Later in the order of proceeding or moving; 
coming after. Leatenene 
PO8-TE-RI-OR/I-TY, n. [Fr. posteriorité.] 
The state of being later or subsequent ; 0s, posteri- 
ority of time or of an event ; opposed to Paromiry. 
ee 
POS-TE/RI-OR-LY, adv. Subsequently in time, 
POS-TH/RI-ORS, 2. pl. The hinder parts of an ani- 


mal body. Swift. 
POS-TER'I-TY, n. [Fr. posterité; L. posteritas, from 
posterus, from post, after.] 

1, Descendants ; children, children’s children, &c., 
indefinitely ; the race that proceeds from a progeni- 
tor, The whole human race are the posterity of Adam. 

2. Ine Tete sense, succeeding generations ; op- 
posed to Ancestors. 

To the unha that un’ bleed 
Heaven re posers Pan the Pope. 
POS/TERN, x. [Fr. pdterne, for posterne, from L. 
post, behind. 

1. Primarily, a back door or gate; a private en- 

trance ; hence, any small door or gate. 
den. Locke, 


Dry 
2. In fortification, a small gate, usually in the angle 
of the flank ofa bastion, or in that of the curtain or 
nenr the orillon, descending into the ditch. Encyc. 
POS'TERN, a. Back ; being behind ; private. 


den. 
POST-EX-IST'ENCE, n. Subssquent or future exist- 
“Addi 


ence. ddison. 

POST’-FA€T, a. [L. post factum. 
Reluting to a fact that occurs after another ; or, as 

a noun, a fact that occurs after another. 
POST’-FINE, x. In English law, a fine due to the 

king by prerogative, after a licentia conrordandi 

given in a fine of lands and tenements; called also 

the K1no’s sILVER. Blackstone, 
POST’FIX, n. [L. post, after, and fiz.] 

In grammar, letter, syllable, or word, added to the 
end of another word ; a suffix. Parkhurst. 
POST-FIX', v.t Toadd or annex a letter, syllable, 

or word, to the end of another or principal word. 

Parkhurst- 
POST-FIX’/ED, pp. Added to the end of a word. 
POST-FIX/ING. Ber, Adding to the end of a word. 
POST-HACK'NEY, 2, [post and hackney.] A hired 
it -horse. Wotton. 

POST’-HASTE, 2, Haste or speed in traveling, like 

that of a post or courier. Shak, 
POST’-HASTE, adv. With speed or expedition. He 

traveled post-haste, that is, by an ellipsis, with post- 


haste. 

POST’-HORN, x. [post and horn.}] A horn or trum- 
pet carried and blown by a carrier of the publie mail, 
or by a coachman. ¥ Cowper. 

POST’-HORSE, zn. A term applied to horses stationed 
at certain distances on a road for the rapid convey- 
ance of couriers, passengers, &c. Sidney. 

POST’-HOUSE, z. A house where a post-office is 
kept for receiving and dispatching letters by public 
mae ; 8 post-office, [ The latter word is now in gener- 
ab use. 

2, A house where post-horses are kept. 
POST’HUME, a. Posthymous, [Wot used.] Watts. 
POST’HU-MOUS, a, [L. post, after, and humus, earth ; 

humatus, buried.] 

1. Born after the death of the father, or taken 
from the dead body of the mother ; as, 2 posthumous 
son or daughter. lackstd: 

2. Published after the death ot P fe author ; 
posthumous works. 

3. Being after one’s decease; us, a posthumous 
character, Addison, 


osticus. } 
‘ot he Brown, 
[It. postilla; Sp. postilas from L. post.] 
1, A marginal note , originally, a note in the mar 
gin of the Bible, #0 called ‘because written after the 
text. Encye. 
2. In the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, & 
homily to be read in public by clergymen who are 
incompetent, to teach. The first postils were com- 
posed by order of Charlemagne. Luther also wrote 
postils, The books of homilies in the English church 
were posts under another name, u: 
POS/TIL, v. ¢. [It. postelare.] : ; 
To write marginal notes ; to gloss; to illustrate 
wth marginal] notes. Bacon. 
POS/TIL-ED, pp. Ilustrated with marginal notes, 
POS!/TIL-ER, zn. One who writes marginal notes; 
one who illustrates the text of a book by notes in the 
margin, 
POS’TIL-ING, ppr. Writing in marginal notes. 
POS/TIL-LATE, 0. i. or t. Formerly, to preach by 
expounding Scripture, verse by verse, in regular 


order. 

oF ee ae n. Exposition of Scripture in 
reaching. 

POS’TIL-LA-TOR, n. One who expounds Scripture, 


verse by verse. Henry, Brit. 
(pis-til’yun,) n [Fr. postillon, a 


POS/TI€, a. [L. 
Backward. [ 


POS-TILL‘ION, 

post-boy, from poste. 

One that rides an guides the first pair of horses in 

a coach or other carriage ; also, one that rides one of 

the siorses, when one pair only is used, either in a 
coach or post-chaise, 

POST’ING, ppr. Setting upon a post; exposing the 
name or character to reproach by public advertise- 
ment, 

2. Placing ; stationing. 

3. Transferring accounts to a ledger. 

4. Traveling with post-borses. 

POST’ING, n. The transferring of accounts to a 
ledger. 

2. The traveling post, or with post-horses, 

POS/TiQUE, x. An ornament of sculpture superadded 
after the original design has been completed. 

POST-LI-MIN'I-AR, a. [See Postriminius.] 

POST-LI-MIN'I-OU2,} Contrived, done, or existing 
subsequently ; as, a postliminious application. 

BOST-LEMIN'EUMg| m [L. post, after, and limen, 

POST-LIM’'I-NY, eyd, limit.] 

Posthminium, among Romans, was the return 
of x person to his own country who had gone to so- 
journ in a foreign country, or had been banished o1 
taken by an enemy. 

In the modern law of nations, the right of postliminy 
is that by virtue of which persons and things, taken 
by an enémy in war, are restored to their forme 
state, when coming again under the power of the 
nation to which they belonged. The sovereign of 9 
country is bound to protect the person and the prop. 
erty of his subjects , and a subject who has suffered 
the loss of his property by the violence of war, op 
being restored to his country, can claim to be reéstab- 
lished in all his rights, and to recover his property. 
But this ight does not extend, in all cases, to person. 
al effects or movables, on account of the difficulty oj 
ascertaining their identity. Vattel. Du Ponceoe. 

PSOST/MAN, x. A post or courier ; a letter-carrier. 

nger. 

POST’MARK, n. The merk or stamp of a post-office 
an 2 letter. 

POST’MARK, v.¢. To affix the stamp or mark of the 

ffice, as to letters, &c. 

POST’MAS-TER, n. The officer who has the super. 
intendence and direction of a post-office. 

2. On the continent of Europé, one who provides 
post-horses, 

3. In Merton College, Ozford, the scholars who 
are supported on the foundation are called Post- 
masturs or Portionis's, (Portioniste.) Oxf. Guide, 

Postmaster-genera!l is the chief officer of the post: 
office department, whose duty is to make 
for the conveyance of the-public mails and see that 
they are executed, and who receives the moneys 
arising from the postage of jetters, pays the expenses, 
keeps the accounts of the office, and superintends the 
whole department. : 

POST-ME-RID/I-AN, a. [L. postmeridianus. See 
Mesintemy ‘ 

Being or belonging to the afternoon ; as postmeridi 
an sleep. Bacon. 

POST-MOR'TEM, after death. A post-mortem ex: 
amination of a body is one made after the death o! 


the patient. 
POST’NATE, a. [L. post, after, and natus, born. 
Subsequent, [Little used, Taylor. 


POST’-NOTE, n. [post and note.) In commerce, a 
promissory note issued by a bank, and made payable 
to order at some future specified time ; whence its 


name post-note. 
POST-NUP/TIAL, (-shal,) a. and nuptial.] Be- 
ing or happening after m 23 as, & postnuptial 
settlement on a wife, Kent. 


POST-OB/IT, n. [L. post and obitus.] 
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POS 


1, A bond in which the obligor, in consideration of 
having rece'ved a certain sum of money, binds him- 
self to pay a larger sum, on unusual interest, on the 
death of some specified individual from whom he has 
expectations. Bouvver. 

.. Post-obit is used by physicians precisely like 
ost-mortem, 

P6#T'-OF-FICE, n. An office or house where letters 
are received for delivery to the persons to whom 
they are addressed, or to be tranamitted to other 
places in the public mais. 

POST’-PAID, a. Having the postage paid, as a 
setter, 

POST-PONE’,+.£ [L postpono; post, after, and pono, 
to pul. 

P ¢ put off; to defertoa future or later time ; 
te delay , a8, to postpone the consideration of a bill 
cr question to the afternoon, or to the following 
dar 

§ To set below something else in value or impor- 
tance. 

Ali vthor censlderadons should give way and be postponed to 

chs Locke. 

POST-PON'ED, pp. Delayed; deferred to a future 
time ; set below in value. 

POST-PONE’MENT, n. The act of deferring to a 
future time ; temporary delay of business. 


T. Pickering. 
POST-PON’/ENCE, zn. Dislike. 


[Wot in wse.] 
Johnson. 

POST-PON’ER, xn. One who postpones. 
POST-PON/ING, ppr. Deferring to a future time. 
POST-PO-SI''TION, (-zish’un,)z. [post and position.] 

The state of being put back or out of the regular 

lace. Mede. 
pést-POs’LTIVE, a Placed after something else, 


as a word. 

POST-RE MOTE’, a. [post and remote.] More re- 
mote in subsequent time or order. Darwin. 

POST-SCE'/NI-UM, 2, The back part of the stage. 

POST/SERIPT, n. [L. post, after, and scriptum, writ- 
ten. 

a added to a letter after it is concluded 
and signed by the writer; or any addition made toa 
book or composition after it had been supposed to be 
finished, containing something omitted, or something 
new occurring to the writer. Locke. Addison. 

POST’SERIPT-ED, a. Added in a postscript. 

J. Q. Adams. 

POST’-TOWN, n. A town in which a post-office is 
established by law. 

2. A town in which post-horses are kept. 

POST’Y-LANT, n.. [See Posturate.] One who 

akes a request or demand. 

POST’Y-LATE, n. [L. postulatum, from postulo, to 
demand, from the root of posco, to ask or demand. 
The sense is, to urge or push. 

1. A position or supposition assumed without 
proof, or one which is considered as self-evident, or 
too plain to require illustration. Encyc. 

2. In mathematics, a self-evident problem, answéi 
ing to aziom, which is a self-evident theorem. 

Olmsted. 

POST’'U-LATE, v. t. [Supra.] To beg or assum 
Without proof. [Little used.] Brown. 

2. To invite ; to solicit ; to require by entreaty. 

Burnet. 

3. To assume ; to take without positive consent. 

The Byzantine emperors appear to have exercleed, or at least to 


have postulated, a sort of paramount supremacy over this 
nation, Tooke. 


cies nila pp» Assumed without proof; in- 
vited. 
POST’U-L4-TING, ppr. Assuming ; inviting; solic- 


iting. 
Di = Arpad n. [L. postulatio.] 
L The act of supposing without proof; gratuitous 
assumption. Hale, 
2. Supplication ; intercession ; also, suit; cause. 
Pearson. Burnet. 
POST!U-LA-TO-RY, a. Assuming without proof. 
2. Assumed without proof. Brown. 
POST-U-LA’/TUM, n. [L.] A postulate, which see, 
= Addison. 
POS/TURE, n. [Fr., from L. positura; pono, positus.] 
1. In painting and scu/pture, attitude ; the situation 
of s figure with regard to the eye, and of the several 
princ.pal members with regard to each other, by 
which action is expressed. Postures should be ac- 
commodated to the character of the figure, and the 
posturs of each member to its office. Postures are 
patural or artificial. “\Vatural postures are such as 
our ordinary actions and the occasions of life lead 
uy tc exhibit ; artificial postures are such as are as- 
sumed or learnt for particular purposes, or in partic- 
ular occupations, os in dancing, fencing, &c. 
Addison. Encyc, 
2. Bitwation ; condition ; particular state with re- 
rd to somiining else; as, the posture of public af- 
ra before or after a war. 
3. Situation of the body; as, an abject posture. 
Milton. 


Kent. 


4, State; condition. The fort is in a posture of 
defense. 


| POT/ALE, n. 


POT 


5. The situation or disposition of the several parts 
of the body with respect to each other, or with re- 
spect to a particular purpose. 

- He casts 

His eyes against the moon in most strango postures. Shak, 

The posture of a poetic figure is a description of the herons in the 

perfurmance of such or such an action. in. 


6. Disposition ; frame ; as, the posture of the soul. 
Builey. 

POS’/TURE, v. t. To place in a particular manner; to 
dispose the parts of a body for a particular purpose. 

He was raw with posturing himself according to the direction 

of the chirurgeons, Brook. 
POS/TUR-ED, pp. Placed in a particular manner, 
POS’/TURE-MAS-TER, n. One that teaches or prac- 
tices artificial postures of the body. Spectator. 
POS/TUR-ING, ppr. Disposing the parts ‘of the body 
for a particular purpose. 
PO/SY, xn [Qu. poesy; or a collection, a cluster, from 
the W. posiaw, to collect. See Poss.] 
1, A motto inscribed on a ring, &c. Addison. 
2. A bunch of flowers, Spense;. 
POT, n. [Fr. pot; Arm. pod; Ir. pota; Sw. potta; 
Dan. potte; W. pot, a pot, and potel, a bottle poten, a 
pudding, the paunch, something bulging; O. pot, a 
pot, a stake, a hoard ; potten, to hoard.] 
J. A vexsel more deep than broad, made of earth, 
or iron, or other metal, used for several domestic pur- 
poses, as, an iron pot for boiling r.eat or vegetables ; 
a pot for holding liquors; a cup: as, a pot of ale; an 
earthen pot for plants, called 2 flower-pot, &c. 
2. The quantity contained in a pot;-as, a pot of 
ale, i. e., a quart. 
3. A sort of paper of small-sized sheets. 
To go to pot; to bu destroyed, ruined, wasted, or 
expended, [A low phrase.] 
POT, v. t. To preserve seasoned in pots; as, potted 
fowl and fish, Dryden. 
2. To in~iose or cover (n pots of earth. Mortimer. 
3. To put in casks for draining: as, to pot sugar, 
by taking it from the covler and placing it in hogs- 
heads with perforated heads, from which the molas- 
ses percents through the spongy stalk of a plantain 
leaf. e Edwards, W, Indies. 
PO'TA-BLE, a. [Fr.; Low L. potabilis; It. potabile ; 
from L. poto, to drink ; potus, drink, Gr. roros, from 
mv, Tiopat, to drink.] 

Drinkable; that may be drank; as, water fresh 
and potable. Bacon. 


Rivers run potable gold. Milton, 


PO/TA-BLE, n. Something that may be drank. 
Philips. 
PO’TA-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being drink- 


able. 
POT/AGE, n. See Portace. 
POT’A-GER, n. [from potage.] A porringer. Grew. 
PO-TAG/RO,)n. A kind of pickle imported from the 
PO-TXR’/GO, West Indios. King. 
[pot and ale.] A name in some places 
given to the refuse from a grain distillery, used to 
fatten swine. 
POT-A-MOL’/0-GY, n. 
oyes, lars. 

A treatise on rivers. 
PO/TANCE, z. With watchmakers, the stud in which 
the lower pivot of the verge is placed. Ask. Scott. 
POT’ASH, 2. [pot and ashes; D. potasch; G. pottas- 

che ; Dan. potaske; Fr. potasse.] 

The popular naine of the vegetable fixed alkali in 
an impure state, procured from the ashes of plants 
by lixiviation and evaporation, The matter remain- 
ing after evaporation is refined in a crucible or fur- 
nace, and the extractive substance burnt off or dis- 
sipated. Potash refined by heat is called Pearvasn. 

. The plants emo pe the greatest’ quantity of pot- 
ash are wormwood and fumitory. 
Kirwan. Nicholson. Encye. 

By the discoveries of Sir H. Davy, it appears that 
the essential part of potash is a metallic oxyd; the 
metal is called Potassium, and the alkali, in books 
of science, is called Potassa, 

PO-TAS/SA, x. The scientific name of pure potash 
or protoxyd of potassium. | 
PO-TAS/SI-UM,n. The metallic basis of pure potash. 
According to Dr. Davy, 100 parts of potassa consist 
of 86.1 parts of the basis, and 13.9 of oxygen. 
Med. Repos. 

Potassium has the most powerful affinity for oxy- 
gen of all substances known; it takes it from every 
other compound, and hence is a most important 
agent in chemical analysis. ~ 

PO-TA/TION,n. [L. potatio. See Potasur.] 

1. A drinking or drinking bout. 

2. A draught. Shak. 

3. A species of drink. Shak. 

PO-TA/TO, n, [Ind. batatas.] F 

A plant and the esculent part of the root of the 
Solanum tuberosum, a native of South America. 
The tuberous part of the root of this plant, which 
is usually called potato, constitutes one of the chea 
est and most nourishing species of vegetable food ; 
it is the principal food of the poor in some countries, 
and has often contributed to prevent famine. It was 


[Gr. mworapos, a river, and 


POT 


introduced into the British dominions by Sir Walter 
Ralegh or other adventurers in the 16th century ; but 
it came slowly into use, and at this day is not much 
cultivated and used in sone countries of Europe. In 
the British dominions ard in the United States, ‘* 
has proved one of the greatest blessings bestowed on 
man by the Creator. 
PO‘TA-TO-RY, a. Paortaining to drinking; as, pota- 
tory power / 
POT'-BEL-LI-EP), a. Having s prominent belly. 
POT’-BEL-LY. . A protuberant belly. 
POT’-BOY,n, A menial in a public house. 
POTCH, v.t, [Fr. pocher, Eng. to poke.] 
1, To thrust; to push. [WVot used.] Shak. 
2. To poach; to boil slightly. [Wut meses) 
iseman. 
POT-€OM-PAN'ION, x. An associate or companion 
in drinking; applied generally to habitual hard drink- 


PO-TEEN’, n.\ Irish whiskey. ers. 
ae n. [Qu. G. pottloth, D. potlood, black 
ead. 
The sulphuret of molybdenum. Fourcroy. 


PO/TENCE, 2. ye In heraldry, @ cross whose 
ends resemble the head of a crutch; also cated a 
Crosa Potence. Encyce. 

PO/TEN-CY, n. [L. potentia, from potens; possum, 
posse. See Power.] 

1, Power; physical power, energy, or efficacy 4 


strength. Shak, 
2. Moral power ; influence; authority. 
; Now arriving 
At place of potency and sway o' th’ atate. Shak, 


PO/TENT, a. [L. per 
1, Powerful; physically strong; forcible; effica- 
cious ; as, a potent medicine. 
Moses once more his potent rod extends, Milton, 


2. Powerful, in @ moral sense; having great influ- 
ence ; as, potent interest ; a potent argument. 
Decay of Piety. 
3. Having great authority, control, or dominion ; 
As, a potent prince. Shak, 
PO/TENT, n. A prince; a potentate. [Wot in use.] 
Shak, 


2, A walking-staff or crutch. [Wot used.] Chaucer. 
PO/TENT-A-CY, n. Sovereignty. [Not vsed.] 
. Barrow. 
PO/TENT-ATE, zn. [Fr. potentat; It. potentato.} 

A person who possesses great power or sway; 0 
prince ; a sovereign ; an emperor, king, or monarch. 

Exalting him not only above earthly princes and polentates, but 

above the highest of the celestial hlerarchy, Boyle. 
PO-TEN/TIAL, (-shal,) a. [L. potentialis.] 

1. Having power te impress on us the ideas of cer- 
tain qualities, though the qualities are not inberen; 
in the thing ; as, potential hent or cold. Encyc. 

2. Existing in possibility, not in act. 

This potential and Imaginary materia pritna, can not exist with 

out form, Ralegh. 

3. Efficacious; powerful. [Not in use.] Shak. 

Potential cautery, in surgery, is the destruction of 
vitality, and the production of an eschar in any part 
of the body by an alkaline or metallic salt, &c., in- 
stead of a red-hot iron, the use of which is called 
actual cautery. Encye. 

Potential modc, in grammar, is that form of the verb 
which is used to express thd power, possibility, lib- 
erty, or necessity, of an action or of being ; as, I may 
go; he can write, This, in English, ig not strictly a 
distinct mode, but the indicative or declarative mode 
affirming the power to act, instead of the act itself. I 
may go, or can go, are equivalent to, I have power to 


0. 

PO-TEN’TIAL, n. Any thing that may be possible, 
: : Bacon. 
PO-TEN-TIAL’LTY, xn. Possibility; not actuality. 
Taylor. Bentley. 
PO-TEN’TIAL-LY, adv. In possibility; not in act; 

not positively, 

man souls is onl, Nally Infinite. 
This duration of hu ly potentially Fientey 


2, In efficacy, not in actuality ; as, perentely oes 
‘oyle, 
Powerfully ; with great force or 


You are potently opposed. Shak. 


PO/TENT-NESS, x. Powerfulness; strength ; might. 
aes ina ; 
PO-TES/TA-TIVE, a. [from L, potestas.] 

. Authoritative. [Not used.] Pearson. 
POT’GUN, for Poraun. [ot used.] : Swift. 
POT’-HANG-ER, n. [pot and hanger.] A pot-hook. 
POTH'E-€A-RY ; contracted from ArotHEcagr, and 

very vulgar. [See the sates) 

POFH'ER, 2, [This word is vulgarly pronounced 
bother. Its origin and affinities are not ascertained.) 
1, Bustle; confusion ; tumult; flutter. Npdee! 
i Shak. Swj 


PO/TENT-LY, adv. 
energy. 


2, A suffocating cloud. Drayton. 
POFH/ER, v. i. To make a blustering, ineffectual ef 
fort ; to make a stir, : 
POFH’ER, v.% To harass and perplex ; to puzzle. 
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POT’-HERB, x. A term applied to herbs which are 
added to soups, stews, and various dishes, to increase 
their nutritious qualities, or to give them flavor, as 

arsley, &c. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

POFH’ER-ED, pp. Harassed ari perplexed. 

POFH’ER-ING, ppr. Perplexing; puzzling. 

POT’-IIQQK, 2. A hook on which pots and kettles 
are hung over the fire. 

2. A letter or character like a pot-hook ; a scrawled 


letter. Dryden. 
POT’-HOUSE, n. An ale-house. Warton, 
PO/TION, n. Fr. from L. potio; poto, to drink.) 
A draught ; usually, a liquid medicine ; a dose, 
Bacon. Milton. 
POT’-LID, 2. The Jid or cover of a pot. Derhan. 
POT/LUCK, n. What may chance to be provided for 
POT’-MAN, 2. A pot-companion. [dinner. 


POT!-MET_AL, n. A name vulgarly given to the 
metal from which iron pots are made, from an erro- 
neous idea that it is something different from com- 
mon pig iron. Wilcoz. 


POT’SHERD, ) n. [pot and Sax. sceard, a fragment, 
POT’SHARE, from scearan, to shear ; D. potscherf ; 
G. scherbe.} 


A piece or fragment of a broken pot. Job ii. 

*°OT’/STONE, n. Potstone is a variety of steatite, 
so-netimes manufactured into culinary vessels. 

Cleaveland. Brande, 

POT'TAGE, 2. [from pot; Fr. id. ; It. potaggio; Port. 
potarem ; W. potes; Arm. podaich. ‘The early orthog- 
ravhy Potaag would be preferable. -| 

A species of food made of meat boiled to softness 
in water, usually with some vegetables or sweet 
herbs. 

POT’TED, pp. or a. Preserved or inclosed in a pot; 
drained in a cask. Edwards. 
POT’TER, 2. [from pot.] One whose occupation is 
to make earthen vessels, Dryden. Mortimer. 

POT’TER. See Pupper. 

POT'TERN-ORE, n. A species of ore, which, from 
its aptness to vitrify like the glazing of potter’s ware, 
the miners call bv this name. Boyle. 

POT’TER’S-€LAY, n. A variety of clay used by pot- 
ters, 

POT'/TER-Y, x. [Fr. poterie; from pot.] 

1. The vessels or ware made by potters; earthen 
ware, glazed and baked. 

5, The place where earthen vessels are manufac- 
tured. 

PO2'TING, n. [from pot.] Drinking 

2. A placing or preserving in ao pot. 
3. In the West Indies, the process of putting sugar 
in casks for draining. Edwards. 

POT’TING, ppr. Placing or preserving in a pot; 
draining, as above; drinking. 

POT’TLE, x. [W. potel, a bottle ; from pot.} 

1. A liquid measure ef four pints. 
2. A vessel ; a pot or tankard. 


j tippling. Shak. 


3. More commonly now, a vessel or small basket for 
holding fruit. Smart. 
POT’U-LENT, a. [L. potulentus.] 

1. Nearly drunk ; } rather tipsy. 

2, Fit to drink. 

POT-VAL‘IANT, a. [pot and valiant.] Courageous 
over the cup ; heated to valor by strong drink. 

Addison, 

POT-WAL’LOP-ER, n. A term applied to voters, in 
certain boroughs in England, where all who boil (wal- 
lop) a pot aro entitled to vote. Encye. 

POT-WAL/LOP-ING,‘a. A term applied to certaity 
boroughs in England, where all who boiled a po 
were entitled to vote. 

POUCH, n. [Fr. poche, a pocket or bag, a purse-net, 
the paunch ; Ir. pucan: G. bauch, D. ‘buik, Sw. buk, 
Dan. bus, the belly, from bulging and extending. J 

1, A small bag ; usually a leathern bag to be car- 
ried in the pocket, Swift. 

2, A protuberant belly. 

3. The bag or sack of a bird, as that of the peli- 
can. 

POUCH, v.t. To pocket ; to save. Tusser, 
2. To swallow ; used of fowls, whose crop is called 
in French poche. Derham. 

3. To pout. [Not used.] Ainsworth, 

POUCHI’ED, (poucht,) pp. Pocketed ; swallowed. 

POUCH/ING, ppr. Pocketing; saving; swallowing, 

POUCII/-MOUTH- ED, a. Blubber-lipped. [ot used.] 

Ainsworth. 

POU-CHONG!, (poo-shong’,) . A kind of black tea. 

POU- DRETTE’, n [Fr] A very powerful manure 
made from the contents of necessaries dried and 


mixed with charcoal, gypsum, é&c. Gardner. 
POUL/-DA-VIS, x. A sort of sail-cloth. [ot used.] 
POULE. See Poot [Atnsworth. 


POULP, 2. [Fr. poulsey 
The English name cf an eight-footed dibranchiate 
cephalopod, the octopus, nearly allied to the sepia, or 
common cuttle fish. Kirby. 
POULT, x. [Fr. poulet. See seeeteeri 
A young chicken, partridge, &c. [Little pre .] 
ing. 
POUL/TER-ER, n. [Norm. poltaire, See Boouces] 


1, One who makes it his business to sell fowls for 
the table. 
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2. Formerly, in England, on officer of the king’s 
household who had the charge of the polltry. 

Shakspeare uses PoutTer, 

Hert etek. nm. ([It. polta, pap, L. puls, pultis, Gr. 
moAros. 

A cataplasm ; a soft composition of meal, bran, or 
* the like substance, to be applied to sores, ‘inflamed 

arts of the body, &c. Bacon. 

POUL/TICE, v. t, To cover with a cataplasm. 

POUL'TIC-ED, (pol’tist,) pp. Covered with a cata- 

lasm or poultice. 

POUL/TIC-ING, ppr. Covering with a poultice. 

POUL/TIVE, for Poutticz, is not used. Temple. 

POULT’RY, 7. [from Fr. poule,a hen, dim. poulet ; 
It. pollo, a chicken ; pollame, poultry ; Sp. polla; L. 

ullus, a chicken, or other young animal; allied toy 
Eng. foal ; W. ebazl, eboles, a filly or colt ; It. pollare, 
to sprout, L. pullulo. } 

Domestic fowls which are propagated and fed for 
the table, and for their eggs, feathers, &c., such as 
cocks and hens, capons, turkeys, ducks, and geese, 

POULT’RY-YARD, n. A yard or place where fowls 
are kept.for the use of the table. 

POUNCE, (pouns,) 2. [Fr. pierre-ponce, pumice-stone ; 
poncer, to rub with pumice-stone ; Arm. maen-puncz, 
pumice-stone.] 

1. A fine powder used to prevent ink from spread- 
ing on paper, as sandarach pulverized. 

2. Charcoal dust inclosed in some open stuff, as 
muslin, &c., to be passed over holes pricked in the 
work, to mark the lines or designs on.a paper under- 
neath. This kind of pounce is used by embroiderers 
to transfer their patterns upon their stuffs, also by 
lace-makers, and sometimes by engravers. © It is also 
used in varnishing. 

3. Cloth worked in eyelet-holes, 
POUNCE, v.t. Tosprinkle or rub with pounce. 
POUNCE, n. [This word seems to be connected with 

the It. punzome, a bodkin, a punch, a push, which is 
from the L, pungo, whence Sp. punzar.] 

The claw or talon of a bird of prey. 

POUNCE, v. i. To fall on suddenly ; to fall on and 
seize with the claws; with on or upon; os, A rapa- 
cious bird pounces on a chicken. 

POUNCE’-BOX, 7. A small box with a perforated 
lid, used for sprinkling pounce on paper. Shak, 
POUNC’ED, (pownst,) pp.or a. Furnished with claws 
or talons, homson. 

2. Sprinkied with pounce. 

POUN’CET-BOX. n. A small box with perforations 
on the top, to hold perfume for smelling. 

Shak, 

POUN’CING, fpr. Furnishing with claws. 

a, Falling suddenly on, and seizing with the 
claws. 

3. Sprinktfng with pounce, 

POUND, n. [Sax. pund; Goth, Sw. and Dan. pund; 
D. pond; G. pfund ; L. pondo, pondus, weight, a pound ; 
pendo, to weigh, to bend.]} 

1. A standard weight consisting of twelve ounces 
troy, or sixteen ounces avoirdupois. 144 pounds av- 
oirdupois are equal to 175 pounds troy weight. 

McCulloch. 

2. A money of account, consisting of twenty shil- 
lings, the value of which is different in different 
countries. The pound sterling is equivalent to 


$4. 4445, money of the United States. In New 


England and Virginia, the pevnd is equal to $3.33} ; 
in New York, to $2.50. 
POUND, n. [Sax. pyndan, pindan, to confine. ] 

An inclosure, erected by authority, in which cattle 
or other beasts are confined when taken in trespass- 
ing, or going at large in violation of law ; a pinfold. 

POUND, 2. t. To confine in a public ground. 
POUND, v.t [Sax. punian; W. pwniaw, to beat and 
to load. ] 

1. To beat; to strike with some heavy instrument, 
and with repeated blows, so as to make an impres- 
sion, 


With cruel blows she pounds her blubbered cheeks. Dryden, 


2. To comminute and pulverize by beating; to 
bruise or break into fine parts by a heavy instru- 
ment; as, to pound spice or salt, 

Loud strokes with pounding spice the fabric rend. Garth, 


POUND/AGE, x. [from pound.] A sum deducted 
from a pound, or a certain sum paid for each 
pound, Swift. 

2. In England, a subsidy of 12d. in the pound, for- 
merly granted to the crown on all goods exported or 
imported, and if by aliens, more. Blackstone, 

POUND’-BREACH, 72. The breaking of ao public 
pound for releasing beasts confined in it. 

Blackstone. 
presente Pp. OF a. Beaten or bruised with a heavy 
instrumen be purverize’ or broken by pounding. 
2. Cuaiis in a pound ; impounded, 
POUND’ER, n. A pestle; tho instrument of pounding. 
2A person or thing “denominated from a certain 
number of: pounds; as, a cannon is called a twelve- 
pounder; a person of ten pounds annual income is 
called a ten-pounder. Johnson, 
3. A large pear. Dryden. 


Toone. 
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POUND POT’-HERB, x. A term applied to herbs which are| 2 Formerly, in England, an officer of the king’s| POUND FOOL/ISH. The phrase 
pound fovlish, signifies negligent in 
sums, but careful to save small sums. 

POUND’ING, ppr. Beating; bruising; pulverizing: 
impounding. 

roune ses -ER, 7 One who has the care of a 


PoUPiE E-TON, nz. ieee poupee.] 
ate Ba or little baby. 

POU’PIES, n. In cookery, a mess of victuals made of 
veal oh and slices of bacon. Bailey. 
POUR, v. t. [W. bwrzw, to cast, send, throw, thrust.] 

1. To throw, as a fluid, ina stream, either out of a 
vessel or into it; as, to pour water from a pail, or out 
of a pail; to pour wine into a decanter. Pour is ap- 
propriately, but not exclusively, applied to fluids, and 
signifies merely to cast or throw, and this sense is 
modified by out, from, in, into, against, on, upon, un- 
der, &c. It is applied not only to liquors but to oth- 
er fluids, and to substances cousistine of fine parti- 
cles; as, to pour a stream of gas or air upon a fires 
to pour ont sand. It expresses particularly the be- 
stowing or sending forth in copious abundance, 

I will pour out my epirit upon all flesh, — Joel il, 
To pour out dust. — Lev. xiv. 

2. To emit ; to send forth in a stream or continued 
succession, 

London doth pour out her citizens, Shak. 

3. To send forth ; as, to pour out words, prayers, 
or sighs ; to pour out the heart or soul. Ps. Ixii, 

4. To throw in profusion or with overwhelming 
force. 


enny wise ank 
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I will shortly pour out my fury on thee. — Ezek. vil. 


POUR, (pare,) v. i. To flow ; to issue forth in a stream, 
or continued succession of parts ; to move or rush, 
asacurrent. The torrent pours down from the moun- 
tain, or along the steep descent, 

- 2. To rush in a crowd or continued procession, 

A ghastly band of giants, 

All pouring down the mountain, crowd the shore. 
POUR'ED, pp. Sent forth; thrown, asa fluid. 
POUR’ER, n. One that pours. “+ 
POUR’ING, ppr. Sending, as a fluid; driying in a 

current or continued stream. 

POUR’LIEU. Sco Purtiev. 

POUR-PRES/TURE, n. [Fr. pour, for, and n. 
taken.] 

In law, 


Pope. 


a wrongful inclosure or encroachment oh 
another's property. Encyc. Cowel.” 

POUR’SUI-VAN See Pursuivant, 

POUR- VEY/ANCE. See Purveyance. 

is a corrupted from Putse, peas. 

POUT, n A sea-fish, of the Cod kind, ao t a for 
in length; also called the whiting pout. It has the 
power of ‘inflating a membrane which covers thé 
eyes and neighboring parts of the head. 2 

Partington. Yarrell. 


Carew. 
3. A fit of sullenness. ‘Eeohogwckt 
POUT, v. i. [Fr. bouder ; allied probably to bud, pud- 
ding, Gr. Botuvn, W. poten; from the sense of oe 
ing or pushing out. 
1. To thrust out the lips, as in sullenness, contempt) 
or displeasure ; hence, to look sullen. Shak, ¢ 
2. To shoot out ; to be prominent ; as, rome lips, 


Re 
POUT'ING, ppr. Shooting out, as the lips. 
2. Looking sullen. 

POUT'’ING, nr. Childish sullenness, 
POUT’ING- Sse adv. Ina pouting or sullen manner, 
POV’ER-TY, ». [Norm. pouerti; Fr. pauvreté; It. 

poverta ; Sp. and Port. pobreza; L. paupertas. Sea 

Poor. 

1. Destitution of property ; indigence; want of 
convenient means of subsistence. he consequence 
of poverty is dependence. 

The drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty. — Prov, 

xxiii, 

2. Bazrenness of sentiment or ornament; defect; 
a: the soa eos a composition, 

3. Want. defect of words ; as, the poverty of lan. 


pow DER, n. [Fr. pee contracted fram pouldre ; 
Arm, poultra; 3 It. polvere; Sp. polvo; L. pulvis. The 
G. has puder, and the D. poeder, but whether from . 
the same source I know not. Pulvis is probably from 
rules pulto, to beat.] 

1, Any dry substance composed of minute parti- 
eles, whether natural or artificial ; more generally, & 
substance comminuted or triturated to fine particles, 
Thus dust is the powder of earth; flour is the P 
of grain. But the word is particularly applie 
substances reduced to fine particles for pp tor 
purposes, 4 

2. A composition of eres medinnom’ and char: 
coal, mixed and granulat gunpowder. 
sae Hair-pow der ; pulverized starch. 
Powder of Algaroth. See ArcarotH. 
POW’'DER,-v. t. To reduce to fine particles ; to com- 
minute ; to Bc Carey to pie Soto! to ‘Pound, 
or rub into. rticles, 
Aen To sprinkle | with powder a5 as, to ‘powder ‘the 
ir. 


2 A species or bird. 


POW 


POZ 


3. To sprinkie with salt; to corn, as meat. Under this sense may be comprehended civil, po- 


Bacon. 
POW'DER, v, i. Tocome violently. [Wot used.] 


L’Estrange. 
W/DER-BOX, ». A box in which hair-powder is 
kept. : Gay. 


BOW’DER-CART, n. Acart that carries powder and 
shot for artillery. 
POW'DER-CHEST, n. A small box or case charged 
ith powder, old nails, &c., fastened to the side of a 
hip, to be discharged at an enemy attempting to 
joard. Mar. Dict, 
POW’DER-ED, pp. or a. Reduced to powder ; sprink- 
led with powder-corned ; salted. 
POW’'DER-FLASK, 2. A flask in which gunpowder 
is carried. 

POW'DER-HORN, ze A horn in which pauper eee 
is carried by sportsmen. wift. 
POW'DER-ING, ppr. Pulverizing; sprinkling with 

powder ; corning; salting. 
POW’DER-ING-TURB, x. 
meat is corned or salted. 
2. The place where an infected lecher is cured. 


A tub or vessel in which 


Shak. 
POW’DER-MILL, x. A mill in which gunpowder is 
made. Arbuthnot. 


POW’DER-MINE, n. A cave or hollow in which 
powder is placed to be fired at a proper a 


: owley. 
POW’DER-ROOM, n. The apartment in a ship whe 
gunpowder is kept. Waller. 


POW’DER-Y, a. Friable ; easily crumbling to pieces. 

2. Dusty ; sprinkled with powder. 

3. Resembling powder. 

POW'DIKE, n. A marsh or fen dike. [Local.] 

POW'ER, n. [Fr. pouvoir; Norm. povare; from the 
root of Sp. and Port. poder, It. podere; or rather the 
game word varied ‘in orthography. The Latin has 
posse, possum, potes, potentia. The primary sense of 
the verb is, to strain, or exert force.] 

1. Ina philosophical sense, the faculty of doing or 
performing any thing; the faculty of moving or of 
producing a change in something ; ability or strength. 
A man raises his hand by his own power, or by pow- 
er moves another body. The exertion of power pro- 
ceeds from the will, and, in strictness, no being dés- 
titute of will or intelligence can exert power. Pow- 
er in man is active or speculative. Active power is that 
‘which moves the body ; speculative power is that by 
which we see, judge, remember, or, in general, by 
which we think. 

Power may exist without exertion. We have pow- 
or to speak when we are silent. Locke. Reid. 

Power has been distinguished also into active and 
passive, the power of doing or moving, and the power 
of receiving impressions or of suffering. La_strict- 
ness, passive power is an absurdity in terms. To say 
that gold has a power to be melted, is improper lan- 
guage ; yet for want of a more appropriate word pow- 
ér is often used in a passive sense, and is considered 
as twofold ; viz., as able to make, or‘able to receive, 
gny change. Cyc. 

2. Force ; animal strength; as, the power of the 
arm, exerted in lifting, throwing, or holding. 

3. Force; strength ; energy ; as, the power of the 
mind, of the imagination, of the fancy. He has not 
powers of genius adequate to the work. 

4, Faculty of the mind, as manifested by a partic- 
ular mode of operation; as, the power of thinking, 
comparing, and judging; the reasoning powers. 

5. Ability, natural or moral. We say, a man has 
the power of doing good ; his property gives him the 
power of relieving the distressed ; or, he has the pow- 
er to persuade others to do good ; or, it is not in his 
power to pay hia debts. The moral power of man is 
also his power of judging or discerning in moral sub- 

cts. 
ai In mechanics, that which produces, or tends to 
produce, mation. Itis opposed to the weight, or that 
which is acted upon. [Seo also Mgcuanicat Pow- 


EBS. 
artis Mn optics, the degree to which a convex Jens, or 
concave mirror, magnifies, Olmsted. 

8, Force. The great power of the screw is of ex- 
tensive use In compression. The power of steam is 
immense. 

9. That quality in any natura] body which pro- 
duces a change, or makes an impression on another 
tbody ; 28, the power of medicine ; the power of heat ; 
the power of sound. - 

10, Force ; strength; momentum; as, the power 
of the wind, which propels a ship or overturns a 
“building. 7 

11. Influences; that which may prove the mind ; 
-as, the power of arguments or of persuasion. 

12. Command; the right‘*ef governing, or actual 
etal dominion ; rule; sway ; authority. A 

jarge portion of Asia is under the power of the Rus- 
sian emperor. The power of the British monarch is 
‘limited by law. The powers of government are leg- 
Islative, executive, judicial, and ministerial. 

Power is no blessing io but when it is employed to protect 

ry rochoayi ling Seif 


litical, ecclesiastical, and military power. 

13, A sovereign, whether emperor, king, or gov- 
erning prince, or the legislature of a State ; as, the 
powers of Europe; the great powers: the smaller 
powers. In this sense, the state or nation governed 
seems to be included in the word power, Great 
Britain is a great naval pover. 

14. One invested with authority; a ruler; a civil 
Magistrate. Rom. xiii. 

15. Divinity ; a celestial or invisible being or agent 
supposed to have dominion over some part of crea- 
tion ; as, celestial porns the powers of darkness. 

16. That which has physical power; an army; a 
navy; a hest; a military force. 


Never such a power — 
‘Was levied in the body of a land. Shak. 


17. Legal authority; warrant; as, a power of at- 
torney ; an agent invested with ample power. The 
envoy has full powers to negotiate a treaty. 

18. In‘arithmetic and algebra, the product arising 
from the multiplication of a number into itself; as, 
a cube is the third power ; the biquadrate is the fourth 


power. Any number is called the first power of it- 
self. Hutton, 

19. In Scripture, right; privilege. John i. 1 
Cor. ix. 


20. Angels, good or bad. Col. i. Eph. vi. 

21. Violence ; force ; compulsion. <£zek. iv. 

22. Christ is-called the power of God, as through 
him and his gospel, God displays his power and au- 
thority in ransoming and saving sinners. 1 Cor. 1. 

23. The powers of heaven may denote the celestial 
luminaries. Matt. xxiv. 

24, Satan is said to have the power of death, as he 
introduced sin, the cause of death, temporal and eter- 
nal, and torments men with the fear of death and fu- 
ture misery. ; 

25. In vulgar language, a large quantity ; a great 
number; as, a power of good things. A 

[This is, t believe, cbsolete, even among our com- 
mor people. ] 5 

Power of attorney; a written authority giveh to a 
person to act for another. 

FOW'/ER-FUL, a. Having great physical or mechan- 
ical power; strong; forcible; mighty ; as, a power- 
ful army or navy ; & powerful engine. 

2. Having great moral power ; forcible to persuade 
or convince the mind ; as, a powerful reason or ar- 
gument. ‘ - 

3. Possessing great political and military power ; 
strong in extent of dominion or national resources ; 
potent ; as, a powerful monarch or prince; a power- 
ful nation. °< 

4, Efficacious ; possessing or exerting great force 
or producing great effects; as, a powerful medicine. 

5. In goneral, able te produce great effects ; exert- 
ing great force or energy ; a8, powerful eloquence. 

The word of God Is quick\and powerful, — Heb. Iv. 


6. Strong; intense; as, a powerful heat or ligbt. 
POW'ER-FUL-LY, ado. With great force or energy ; 
potently ; mightily ; with great effect ; forcibly ; ei- 
ther jn a physical or moral sense. Certain medicines 
operate powerfully on the stomach; the practice of 
virtue is powerfully recommended by its utility. 
POW'ER-FUL-NESS, nm. The quality of having or 
exerting great power; force; power; might. 
Hakewill, 
POW’ER-LESS, «. Destitute of power, force, or en- 
ergy ; weak ; impotent; not able to produce any ef- 
fect. Shak. 
POW/ER-LESS-NESS, n,, Destitution of power. 
‘ Chalmers. 
POW/ER-LOOM, r. A loom worked by water, steam, 
or some mechanical power. . 
POW’ER-PRESS, n. A printing press worked by 
steam, water, or other power. 
POWL/DRON, n. [Qu. Fr. epaule, the shoulder.] 

Int heraldry, that part of armor which covers the 
shoulders. Sandys, 
POW'TER,). A variety of the common domestic 

POU’TER, pigeon, with an inflated breast. 
Ed, Encyc. 


POW/WOW,) x. Among the Worth American Indians, 
PAW'WAW, a priest, or conjurer. Hence, 


2. Conjuration performed for the cure of diseases 
and other purposes, attended with great noise and 
confusion, and often with dancing. Carver. 

POX, x. [A corruption of pocks, Sax. poe or poce, D. 
pok, that !s, a push, eruption, or pustule. It is prop- 
erly a plural word, but“by usage is singular.] - 

Strictly, pustules or eruptions of any kind, but 
chiefly or wholly restricted to three or four diseases, 
the smail-pox, chicken-pox, the vaccine, and the 
venereal diseases. Por, when used without an ep- 
ithet, signifies the latter, lues venerea. 

POY,. [Sp. apoyo, a prop or stay, Fr. eppui. The 
verb i al to bear or lean-upon, from the root of 
ize. 
Poe rope-dancer’s pole. 
POZE, for Poss, to puzzle. [See Posz.] 
POZ-ZU-O-LAINA; | x. Volcanic ashes, used in the 
POZ-ZO-LA‘/NA, manufacture of mortar, which 
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hardens under water. They are from Pozzuoli, in 
Italy. Brande. P. Cyc. 

PRAC/TIE, for Praecticat, is not in use. It was for 
merly used for Practican; and Spenser uses it in 
the sense of artful. 

PRAAM, (prim,) ». [D.] A flat-bottomed boat or 
lighter; used in Holland and the Baltic for convey- 
ing goods to and froma vessel, in loading and un- 
loading. 

PRA€-TI-€A-BIL'I-TY, 

PRA€’TI-€A-BLE-NESS, 
being practicable ; feasibility. 

PRA€’TI-€A-BLE, a. Re practicable ; |t. practicabile ; 
Sp. practicable. See Practice.) 

1, That may be done, effected, or performed by 
human means, or by powers that can be applied. It 
is sometimes synonymous with Posstrie, but the 
words differ in this ; possible is applied to that which 
might be performed, if the necessary powers or 
means could be obtained ; practicadle is limited in its 
application to things which are to be performed by 
the means given, or which may be applied. It-was 
possible for Archimedes to lift the world, but it was 
not practicable. 

2. That may be practiced ; a8, a practicable virtue. 

den, 

3. That admits of use, or that may be passed or 
traveled; as,a practicable road. In military affairs, 
@ practicable breach is one thdt can be entered by 


s. [from pracsicene| 
The quality or state o 


troops. Mitford. 
Where the passage over the Euphrates is most practicable, 
Murphy. 


PRA€’/TI-€A-BLY, adv. In such a manner as may 
be performed. “A rule practicably applied before his 
eyes,”’ is not correct language. It is probably a mis- 
take for practically. Rogers. 

PRAC/TI-CAL, a. [L. practicus; It. pratico; Fr. 
ik ig Sp. practico. See Pracricr.] 

1. Pertaining to practice cr action. 

2. Capable of practice or active use; opposed to 
SrecuLative ; as, a practical understanding. 

; South. 

3. That may be used in practice ; t) at may be ap- . 
plied to use ; as, practical knowledge. Tillotson. 

4. That reduces his knowledge or theories to actu- 
al use ; as, a practical man. 7 

5. Derived from practice or exporience; as, practi- 
eal skill or Knowledge. ¢ 

PRAC’TL€AL JOKE, x. A trick played upon tome 
one, usually to the injury ot annoyance of his per 
son. 

PRA€’TI-€AL-LY, adv. In relation to praciize. 

2. By means of practice or use; by experiment ; 
as, practically wise or skillful. 

3. In practice or use; es, a medicin® practically 
safe ; theoretically. wrong, but practically right. 

PRA€/TI-CAL-NESS, ) n. The quality of being prac- 

PRA€-TI-CAL'IL-TY, tical. : 

PRA€’TICE, (prak’tis,) x. {Sp. practica; It. pratica; 
Fr. pratique ; Gr. rpaxrixn, from the root of rpacrm, 
mparra, to act, to do,to make. The root-of this 
verb is mpay, or mpax, as appeats by the derivatives 
Tpaypa, tpaxrixn, and from the same root, in other 
languages, are formed G. brauchen, to use, brauch, 
use, practica; D. gebruiken, to use, employ, enjoy ; 
brittker, a tenant, one that occupies a farm ; Sax. bru- 
can, to use, to enjoy, to eat; whence Eng. to brook, 
and broker; Dan. bruger, to use or employ; brug, 
use, practice; Sw. bruka; L. fruor, for frugor, or 
frucor, whence fructus, contracted into fruit; It. 
freacair, usb, practice, frequency; L. frequens. The 
W. praith, practice, preithiaw, to practice, may be 
the are word, with the loss of the palatal letter 
cor g. 

1, Frequent or customary actions; a succession of 
acts of a similar kind or in a like employment; as, 
the practice of rising early or of dining late; the 
practices of reading a portion of Scripture morning 
and evening ; the practice of making regular entries 
of accounts ; the practice of virtue or vicg. Habit 
is the effect of practice. 

2. Use ; customary use, 

Obsolete words may be revived when they erp more sounding of 

* significant than thoee in practice. # Dryden, 

3. Dexterity acquired by use- [Unuswal.] Shak. \ 

4. Actual performance ; distinguished from Tuaz- 
ORY. 

There are two functions of the soul, ceneaateS and ice, 
according to the general division of objects, some of which 
only entertain our speculations, ethers employ our actions. 

South. 

5. Application of remedies ; medical treatment of 
diseases. Two physicians may differ widely in their 
practice. 

6. Exercise of any profession ; as, the practice of 
law or of medicine ; the practice of arms. 

7. Fre-uent use ; exercise for instruction or disci- 
pline. ‘ he troops are daily called out for practice. 

8. SF ful or artful management ; dexterity in con- 
trivane or the uge ef means; art; etratagea ; arti- 
fice ; usually in a bad sense. 

Faas bate les by) eraces Spam ee oon nk Freres 

: Vae ,* ey. 


[This use of the word fs genuine; Sp. practice 
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skillful, It. pratico; like expert, from L. ezperior. It 
is not a mistake, as Johnson. supposes.’ See the verb. 

9, A rule in arithmetic, by which the operations o 
the general rules are abridged in use. © 

PRA€'TICE, v. t, [From the noun. The orthography 
of the verb ought to be the same as that of the noun ; 
as in notice and to notice.} 

1. To do or perform frequently, customarily, or ha- 
bitually ; to perform by a succession of acts ; as, to 
practice gaming; to practice fraud or deception ; to 
practice the virtues of charity and beneficence; to 
practice hypocrisy. Js. xxxii. 

* Many praise virtue who do not practice it. Anon. 

2. To use or exercise any profession or art; as, to 
practice law or medicine ; to practice gunnery or sur- 
veying. 

3. To use or exercise for instruction, discipline, or 
dexterity. ; 

In this sense, the verb is usually intransitive. } 
. To commit; to perpetrate ; as, the horrors prac- 
ticed at Wyoming. Marshall. 

5. To use; as, a practiced road. [Unusual.]} 

Mitford. 
PRA€/TICE, v. 2. To perform certain acts frequently 
or customarily, either for inetruction, profit, or amuse- 
ment ; as, to practice with the broadsword ; to prac- 
tice with the rifle. 

2. To form a habit of acting in any manner. 

They shall practice how to live secure, Milton. 

3. To transact or negotiate secretly. 


I have pructiced with him, 

And found means to let the’victor know 

That Syphax and Sempronius are his friends. 

4. To try artifices. 

Others, by guilty artifice and arts 

Of promised kindness, practiced on our hearts, 

5. To use evil arta or stratagems. 

If you there 
Did practice on my state. 

6. To use medical methods or experiments. 

Tam little inclined to practice on others, and as little that others 

should practice on me. Temple. 

7. To exercise any employment or profession. A 
physician has practiced many years with success. 

PRA€’TIC-ED, (prak’tist,) pp. Done by a repetition 
of acts; customarily performed or used. 

2. a. Having had much practice; as, a practiced 
orator. \ 

PRA€’TI-CER, n. Ono that practices; one that cus- 
tomarily performs certain acis. 

2. One who exercises a profession. 
Practitioner is generally used. 

PRA€’TI-CING, ppr, Perfortning or using customarily ; 
exercising, as an art or profession, 

PRA€’TI-CING, a. Engaged in the use or exercise 
of any profession ; as, a practicing physician or at- 
torney. 

PRA€/TI-SANT, x. Anagent. [Wot used.] Shak. 

PRA€’TISE, v. t. andi, See Practicr. 

[There is no reason why the noun and verb should 
not both be spelled with c, as in notice, sacrifice, ap- 
prentice, and all like cases where the accent precedes 
the last syllable. The distinction in spelling between 
the noun and the verb properly belongs only to 
words which are accented on the lest syllable, as 
device and devise, where the verb has the sound of 
ize. The spelling practise tends to give it the same 
sound, as we see in uneducated persons ; and hence 
it is desirable to follow the regular analogy and write 
the noun and verb ise 

PRA€-TI'/TION-ER, (prak-tish/un-er,) ». One who 
is engaged in the actual use or exercise of any art or 
profession, particularly in law or medicine. 

2. One who does any thing customarily or habitu- 
ally. Whitgifte. 

3. One that practices sly or dangerous arts. South, 

PRAC'I-PE, (pres/i-py,) x. [L.] In law, a writ com- 
manding something to be done, or requiring a reason 
for negjecting it. 

PR4&-€OG'NI-TA, n. pl. [L., before known.] Things 
previously known in order to understand something 
else. Thus a knowledge of tho structure of the hu- 
man hody is one of the pracognita of medical science 
and skill. 

PRM-U-NYRE, (prem-yu-nl’re) x, 
of the L. premonere, to pre-admonish. 

1. A writ, or the offense for which it is granted. 
The offense consists in introducing a foreign author- 
ity or pawer into England ; that is, introducing and 
maintaining the papal power, creating imperium in 
imperio, and yielding that obedience to the mandates 
of the pope, which constitutionally belongs to~the 
King. Both the offense and the writ are so denomi- 
nated from the words used in the writ, premunire 
facias, cause A B to be forewarned to ar vear before 
us to answer the contempt wherewith he stands 
charged, Blackstone. Encyc. 

2. The penalty incurred by infringing a statute. 

South, 


PREE-NO'MEN, n. [L.] Among the Romazs, the 
firet name of a person, which individuals of the 
same family were distinguished. 


Addison. 


Granville. 


In this sense 


fa corruption 
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PR#-TEX’TA, n. [L.] A white robe with a purple 
border, worn by a Roman boy before he was entitled 
to wear the toga virilis, or until about the completion 
of his fourteenth year. It was worn by girls until 
their marriage. ee __ Smith?s Dict. 

PRA/TOR, n. See Pretor. 

PRA-TC/RI-UM, 2. [iam prator.) That part of a 
Roman camp in which the general’s tent stood. 

Brande. 

2. A hall of justice in Rome; also, a patrician’s 
seat or manor house. Elmes. 

PRAG-MAT'IE€, a. [L. pragmaticus; Gr. rpay- 

PRAGMATHEAL, | partxus, from mpaypu, busi- 
ness; tpacow, todo. See Practice. 

1, Forward to intermeddle; meddling; imperti- 
nently busy or officious in the concerns of others, 
without leave or invitation. 

The fellow grew s0 pragmatical, that he took upon him the gov- 

ees my oheis family. eS Feber e ey 

2. In German writers, a pragmatic history is a his- 
tory which exhibits clearly the causes and the con- 
sequences of events. Murdock, 

Pragmatic sanction: aterm derived from the By- 
zantine empire, denoting a solemn ordinance or de- 
cree of the head or legislature of a state upon weighty 
matters. In European history, twe decrees under 
this name are particularly celebrated. One of these, 
issued by Charles VII. of France, A. D. 1438, was 
the foundation of the liberties of the Gallicaw church ; 
the other, issued by Charles VI. of Germany, A. D. 
1724, settled his hereditary dominions on his eldest 
daughter, the archduchess Maria Theresa. P. Cyc. 

PRAG-MAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. In a meddling manner ; 
impertinently. 

“2, In a manner that displays the connection and 
causes of occurrences. Murdock, 
PRAG-MAT’I€-AL-NESS, n. The quality of inter- 

meddling without right or invitation. 

PRAG/MA-TIST, n. One who is impertinently busy 
or meddling. Reynolds. 

PRAI’RIE, (pra/re,) n. ha prairie. ] 

An extensive tract of land, mostly level, destitute 
of trees, and covered with tall, coarse grass, These 
prairies are numerous in the United States, west of 
the Alleghany Mountains, especially between the 
Ohio, Mississippi, and the great lakes. 

PRAI’/RIE-DOG, x A small rodent animal, the 
spermophilus ludivicianus, allied to the marmot, and 
found on the prairies west of the Mississippi. These 
animals live beneath the ground, in large warrens, 
containing many hundred, and are characterized by a 
sharp bark, like that cf asmall dog. Kirby. W. Irving. 

PRAIS’/A-BLE, (praz/a-bl,) a. That may be praised, 

Not used.) Wiclif. 

PRAISE, (praze,) n. [D. prys, praise and price; G. 
preis, praise, price, prize, value; Dan. priis, Sw. 
pris, id.; W. pris, price, value; Fr. priz; It. prezzo; 
Sp. precio, price, value ; presa, a prize; W. prid; L. 
pretium; Sp. prez, glory, praise; Scot. prys, praise 
and prize. See the verb. 

1, Commendation bestowed on a person for his 
personal virtues or worthy actions, on meritorious 
actions themselves, or on any thing valuable; appro- 
bation expressed in words or song. Praise may be 
expressed by an individual, and in this circumstance 
differs from Fams, Renown, and Ceresrity, which 
are the expression of the approbation of numbers, or 
public conmmendation. When praise is applied to 
the expression of public approbation, it may be 
synonymous with Rexown, or nearly so, A man 
may deserve the praise of an individual, or of a 
Bation. 

There are men who always consound the pratse of goodness with 

the practice. Rambler, 


. 


2. The expression of gratitude for personal favors 
conferred ; a glorifying or eztolling. 
He Be pole new song into my mouth, even praise to our God. 
— Ps. xi. 


3. The object, ground, or reason, of praise. 
He is thy praise, and he is thy God, — Deut, x. 


PRAISE, wv. t. [D. pryzen, to praise; pryzeeren, ‘to 
estimate or value ; G. prevsen, to praise; Dan. priser, 
to praise, extol, or lif’ up; Sw. prisa: W. prisiaw; 
Arm. presa; Fr, priser, to prize, to value; It. prez- 
zare; Sp. preciar; Port. prezar, to estimate ; prezarse, 
to boast or glory. It appears that praise, price, prize, 
are all from one root, the primary sense of which is, 
to lift, to raise, or rather to strain. So from L. tollo, 
eztollo, we have extol. Now, in Dan. roser, Sw. rosa, 
signifies to praise, and it may be questioned whether 
this is praise without a prefix. The Latin pretium, 
W. prid, is probably from fhe same root, denoting 
that which is teken for a thing sold, or the rising or 
amount, as wo use Aigh; a high value or price; corn 


Ye rr e 
is high, In Pors. *$,$! aferaz, is high, lofty ; 
ae er eae be 
Oz)sSy5) afrazidan, to extol. Qu. Fr. proner, 


for prosner.] 
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as 
1, To commend ; to applaud ; to express approba- 
tion of personal worth or actions. 
i Hector, th his ki 
Teter irate tus lard to profes eke, ae Oa raed 
2. To extol in words or song; to magnify ; to 
glorify on account of perfections or excellent works. 
idee his angels; praise ye him, all his hosts, -— Is. 
cxlvi 
3. To express gratitude for personal favors. Fs. 
_ exxxviii. 
4, To do honor to; to display the excellence of. 
All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord, — Ps. cxlv, 
PRAIS‘/ED, (prazd,) pp. Commended ; extolled. 
PRAISE/FUL; a, Laudable; commendable. [JVot 
used. Sidney. 
PRAIS’ER, n. One who praises, commends, or extols ; 
an applauder ; a commender. Sidney. Donne. 
PRAISE/LESS, a. Without praise or coment 
ney. 
PRAISE’/WOR-FTHI-LY, (praze’wur-the-le,) adv. In 
a manner deserving of commendation. Spenser. 
PRAISE’WOR-FHI-NESS, n. The quality of deserv- 
ing commendation. Smith. 
PRAISE'WOR-FHY, (praze’wur-the,) a. Deserving 
of praise or applause; commendable; as, a praise- 
worthy action. Arbuthnot. 
ieee ppr. Commending ; ewpdiing in words 
I or song. 
PRAME, { n [D. praam.] nan 
1. A flat-bottomed boat or lighter; used in Holland 
_ for conveying goods to or from a ship in loading or 
unloading. (See Praam.] Encye. 
2. In military affairs, a kind of floating battery or 
flat-bottomed vessel, mounting several cannon ; used 
in covering the disembarkation of treops. Encye. 
PRANCE, (prans,) v. i. [W. ‘pranciaw, to frolic, to 
play a prank, from rhenc, a reaching or craving, tha 
same as rank; Ir. rincim, to dance; Port. brincar, to 
sport; Sp. brincar, to leap. It is allied to prani, 
which see.] ; 
1. To spring or bound, as a horse in high mettle. 
Now rule thy prancing steed. Gay. 
2. To ride with bounding movements; to rid 
ostentatiously. 
TW’ insulting tyrant prancing o’er the field. Addison. 


3. To walk or strut about in a showy manner or 
with warlike parade. Swift. f 

PRANC/ING, (prans/ing,) ppr. or a. Springing ; 
bounding ; riding with gallant show. 

PRANC’ING, zn. A springing or bounding, ag of 8 
high-spirited horse. .Ardg. v. 

PRANK, »v. t. [If n is not radical, this word coincides 
with G. pracht, D. and Dan. pragt, Sw. prackt, poinz, 
magnificence; also with G. prangen, to shine, to 
make a show ; D. pronken, to shine or make a show, 
to be adorned, to strut; Dan. pranger, to prance, to 
make a show, to sell by retail; the latter sense per- 
haps from breaking; Sw. prui So in Port. 
brincar, to sport ; Sp.id.to leap. These are evidently 


the Ar. 5 3 yy baraka, to adorn, to lighten. Prink ts 


probably from the same root.] i 
To adorn in a showy manner; to dress or edjust 
to ostentation. 


In sumptuous tire she Joyed herself to prank. Milion. 
It is often fcllowed by up. 
And me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like prankt up, Shak. 


PRANK, 2. [W. pranc.] / 
1. Properly,a sudden start or sally. [See Praxcz.] 
Hence, a wild flight ; a capering ; a gambol. 0 
2. Acapricious action; a ludicrous or merry trick, ’ 
or a mischievous act, rather for sport than injury. 
Children often play their pranks on each other. 


In came the harpies and played their accustomed pranks, 
Ralegh. 


PRANK, a. ‘Frolicsome ; full of gambols or tricks. 
: : Brewer. 
PEANRT. u i pp. Adorned in a showy manner, 


PRANK’/ER, n. One that dresses ostentatiously. 
PRANKIING, ppr. Setting off or adorning for distliy. 
PRANK’ING, n. Ostentatious display of dress. 
PRANK’ISH, a. Full of pranks. More. 
PRASE,n. Aczilicious mineral; a subspecies of quartz, 

of a leek-green color. Cleaveland. 
PRAS’I-NOUS, a. [L. inws.] . 

Grass green; clear lively green, without Ee miz’ 


ture, 
PRA/SON, (pra/sn,) n, [Gr. rpacoy.] 
A leek; alsu, a sea-weed green as @ leck. 


Bailey. 
PRATE, v. &, [D. praaten, to prate; Sw. prata,-to 
tattle; Gr. ppadaw. Qu. allied perhaps to Sax. red, 


speech. 5 
To talk much and without weight, or to little pur- 
pose ; to be loquacious ; as the vulgar express it, to 
run on. ? 
To and talk for life and honor, 
And make a fool presume to prats of love, 


wna 


PRA 


PRATE, v.t. To utter foolishly. 
What nonsense would the foo), thy master, prate, 

When thou; his knave, canst talk atsuch arate! Dryden, 
PRATE, n. Continued talk to little purpose ; trifling 
talk ; unmeaning loquacity. Shak. Denham. 
PRAT’ER, n. One that talks much to little purpose, 
or on trifling subjects, Southern. 
PRAT’ING, ppr or a. Talking much on a trifling 

subject; talking idly. 
idle talk. 


PRAT'’ING, n. Foolish 
PRAT/ING-LY, adv. With much idle talk; with 


loquacity. 
PRAT‘IQUE, (prat/eek,) x. [It. pratica; Sp. practica ; 
Fr. pratique, See Practice.) 


In commerce, primarily, converse ; intercourse ; 
_the communication between a ship and the port in 
which she arrives. Hence, a license or pérmission 
to hold intercourse and trade with the inhabitants of 
a place, after having performed quarantine, or upon 
a certificate that the ship did not come from an in- 
fected place ; a term used particularly in the south 
of Europe, where vessels coming from countries in- 
fected with contagious diseases are subjected to 
quarantine. 
PRAT’TLE, v. i. [dim. of prate.] To talk much and 
idly ; to be loquacious on trifling subjects. 
Locke, Addison. 
This word is particularly applied to the talk of 
children. : 
PRAT’TLE, xn. Trifling talk; loquacity on trivial 
subjects. 


Mere pratile, without practice, 
Js all his soldicrship. Shak, 
PRAT’TLE-MENT, n. Prattle. Hayley. 
PRAT'TLER, x. An idle tajker. Herbert. 


PRAT'TLING, ppr. or a. Talking much on trivial 


affairs. 
PRAV’LTY, xn. [L. pravitas, from pravus, crooked, 
evil. - 


Deviation from right ; moral perversion ; want of 
rectitude; corrupt state; as, the pravity of human 
nature ; the pravity of the will. Milton. South. 

PRAWN, zn. A small, crustaceous animal of the 
shrimp family, with a serrated beak or snout bend- 
ing upward It is highly prized forfood. P. Cyc. 

PRAX/IS, x. (Gr. See Practice.] Use; practice. 

Coventry. 

2. An example or form to teach practice. Lowth. 

PRAY, vi. [Fr. prier; It. pregare; L. precor; Russ, 
prochu ; allied, perhaps, to the Sax. fregnan, G. fra- 
gen, D. vraagen, Sw. fraga, to ask, L. proco. This 
word belongs to the same family as preach and re- 
proach, Heb. Ch. Syr. Eth. and Ar. 952, to bless, tu 
reproach ; renderetl in Job ii. 9, to curse ; properly, to 
reproach, to rail at, or upbraid, W. rhegu. The 
primary sense is,to throw, to pour forth sounds or 


words; for the same word in Arabic, Sy baraka, 


signifies to pour out water, as in violent rain, Gr. 
Bpexw. (See Ratn.) As the oriental word signifies 
to bless, and to reproach or curse, so, in Latin, the 
same word, precor, signifies to supplicate good or 
evil, and precis signifies a prayer and a curse. ye 
Imprecatse.) Class Brg, No. 3, and see No, 4, 6, 
7,8 

° 1. To ask with earnestness or zeal, as for a favor, 
or for something desirable ; to entreat ; to supplicate. 

Pray for them who despitefully use you and persecule you. — 

Matt. v. 

2. To pet*tion ; to ask, as for a favor; as in appli- 
cation to a legislative body. 

3. In worship, to address the Supreme Being with 
solemnity and reverence, with adoration, confession 
of sins, supplication for mercy, and thanksgiving for 
blessings received, : 

When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 

shut thy door, pray to thy Mather, which is in secret, and thy 
Father, which seeth in sccret, will reward thee’ openly. — 
Matt. vi. 

4, Ipray, that is, I pray you tell me, or let me know, 

is a common mode of introducing a question. 
PRAY, v.t. To supplicate ; to entreat ; to urge 


We 7 i you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God, —2 
ir. Ve 


2. In worship, to supplicate; to implore; to ask 
with reverence and huinility. 8 


Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray God, if per- 
aie the thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee.- Acts 


3. To petition. 
the court, 


He that will have the benefit of this act, must pray a prohibition 
before a sentence in the ecclesiastical court, Aylife. 


4. To ask or entreat in ceremony or form. 
Pray my colleague, Antonius, I may speak with ike % 
+ JO! 


[In most instances, this verb is transitive only by 


The plaintiff prays judgment of PREACH’ED, 


: PRE 


PRAY’ED, (prade,) pret. and pp. of Pray. 
PRAY'ER, x. In a general sense, the act of asking for 
a favor, and particularly with earnestness, 

2. In worship, a solemn address to the Supreme 
Being, consisting of advration, or an expression of 
our sense of God’s glorious perfections, confession of 
our sins, supplication for mercy and forgiveness, inter- 
cession for blessings on others, and thanksgiving, or 
an expression of gratitude to God for his mercies and 
benefits. A prayer, however, may consist of a single 
petition, and it may be extemporaneous, written, or 
printed. 

3. A formula of church service, or of worship, 
public or private. 

4. Practice of supplication. 

As he is famed for mildness, peace, and prayer. Shak. 


5. That part of a memorial or petition to a public 

. body which specifies the request or thing desired to 
be done or granted, as distinct from the recital of 
facts or reasons for the grant ; the thing asked or re- 
quested. We say, the prayer of the petition is, that 
the petitioner may be discharged from arrest. 

PRAY’ER-BOQOK, nz. A book containing prayers or 
the forms of devotion, public or private. Swift. 

PRAY’ER-FUL, a. Devotional; given to prayer; as, 
a prayerful frame of mind. 

2. Using much prayer. 
PRAY/ER-FUL-LY, adv. 
PRAY’'ER-FUL-NESS, zn. -The-use of much prayer. 
PRAY’ER-LESS, a. Not using prayer; habitually 

neglecting the duty of prayer to God ; as, a prayer- 
less family. * 
The next time you go prayerlesa to bed. 


PRAY’ER-LESS-LY, adv. 
PRAY'ER-LESS-NESS, x. Total or habitual neglect 
of prayer. T. H. Skinner. 

PRAY’ING, ppr. Asking ; supplicating. 

2. a. Given to prayer; as, a praying mother. 
PRAY/ING-LY, adv. With supplication to God. 
PRE, an English prefix, is the L. pre, before, probably 

a contracted word ; Russ. pred. It expresses priority 
of time orrank. It may be radically the same as the 
Italian proda, the prow of a Bhip; prodc, profit, also 
valiant, whence prowess, from some root signifying 
to advance. It sometimes signifies beyond, and may 
be rendered very, as in prepotent. 
PRE!-A€-€U-SA'TION, x. Previous accusation. 


With much prayer. 


Bazter. 
In a prayerless manner. 


Lee. 
PREACH, (preech,) v. i. [D. preeken; Fr. précher, for 
prescher; Arm. pregnein or prezecq ; W. preg, a greet- 
ing; pregeth, a sermon ; pregethu, to preach, derived 
from the noun, and the noun from rheg, a sending 
out, utterance, a gift, a curse, imprecation ; rhegu, to 
send out, to give or consign, to curse; Heb. Ch, and 
Ar. 192 baraka, L. preco,a crier, Sax. fricca or fryc- 
cea,acrier, ‘his is from the same root as pray, L. 
precor, and, with ‘s prefixed, gives the G. sprechen, 
D. spreeken, Sw. spraka, to speak ; Dan. sprog, speech. 
Class Bre, No. 2,3, 4, 5.) ere rt ge 

1. To pronounce a public discourse on & religious 
subject, or fromra text of Scripture. The word is 
usually applied to such discourses as are formed from 
a text of Scripture. This is the modern sense of 
preach. 

2. To discourse on the gospel way of salvation, and 
exhort to repentance ; to discourse on evangelical 
truths, and exhort to a belief of them and acceptance 
of the terms of salvation. This was the extempora- 
neous manner of preaching pursued by Christ and 
his apostles. Matt. iv. x. Acts x. Xiv. 

PREACH, v.t. To proclaim; to publish in religious 
discourses. 
What ye hear in the ear, that preach ye on the house-tops, — 
Matt. x. 

The ver hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek. 
— 1s. IX. 

2. To inculcate in public discourses. 


I FN Crash righteousness in the great congregation, — Ps, 
x 


He oft to them preached 
Conversion and repentance, Milton, 

3. To deliver or pronounce; as, to preach a ser- 
mon. 

To preach Christ or Christ crucified; to announce 
Christ as the only Savior, and his atonement as the 
only ground of acceptance with God. 1 Cor, i. 

To preach up; to discourse in favor of. 


Can they preach up equality of birth? Dryden, 
PREACH, x. A religious discourse. [Not used. 
Hooker. 


. OF a. (pp. pronounced preecht, and 
a. sictie Proclaimed ; announced in public 
discourse ; inculcated. 
PREACH'ER,n. One who discourses publicly on re- 
ligious subjects. Bacon. 
2. One that inculcates any thing with earnestness, 


No preacher is listened to but time. Swift. 


ellipsis. To pray God, ia used for to pray to God; to| PREACH/ER-SHIP, n. The office of a aesareets 


pray a prohibition, is to pray for a prohibition, &c.] 


Not used. 


Hi 
To pray in aid, in law, is to call in for help one who| PREACH/ING, ppr. Proclaiming; publishing in dis- 


has interest in the cause. 


course ; inculcating. 


PRE 
PREACHI/ING, n. The act of preaching; a public 


religious discourse. Milner, 
PREACH’MAN, 2. A preacher, in contempt. 
Howell. 


PREACH’MENT, nz. A discourse or sermon, in con- 
tempt ; a discourse afféctedly solemn. Shak. 
PRE-A€-QUAINT’ANCE, n. Previous acquaintance 
or knowledge. ‘ Harris. 

PRE-A€-QUAINT’ED, a, Previously acquainted. 
Sheridan. 
PRE-AD-AM'I€, a. Prior to Adam. J. Taylor. 
PRE-AD’AM-ITE, n. [pre, before, and Adam.] An 
inhabitant of the earth that lived before Adam. 
Pereyra. 
PRE-AD-AM-IT'I€, a. An epithet designating what 
existed before Adam ; as, fictitious, pre-adamitic pe- 


riods. Kirwan. 
PRE-AD-MIN-IS-TRA’TION, zn. Previous adminis- 
tration. Pearson. 


PRE-AD-MQN/ISH, v. t. To admonish previously. 
PRE-AD-MON’ISH-ED, (-ad-mon/isht,) pp. Previ- 
ously admonished. 
eh eee a ekg cht per. Admonishing before- 
and. 
PRE-~AD-MO NI''TION, (-mo-nish/un,) 2. Previous 
warning or admonition. 
PRE/AM-BLE, x. [It. preambolo; Sp. preambulo; Fr. 
préambule; L. pra, before, and ambulo, to go. - 
1, Something previous ; introduction toa discourso 
or writing. 
2. The introductory part of a statute, which states 


the reasons and intent of the law. Encyc. Dryden. 
PRE’AM-BLE, v. t. To preface; to introduce with 
previous remarks, Feltham. 


Slt et pp. Introduced with previous re- 

marks. 

PRE-AM/BU-LA-RY,) a. Previous; introductory. 

PRE-AM/BU-LOUS, [Not satiate Brown. 

PRE-AM'BU-LATE, v. i. [L. pra, before, and ambu- 
lo, to walk.] 

To walk or go before. Jordan. 
PRE-AM-BU-LA/TION, zn. A preamble. [Wot in 
use.] Chaucer. 

2. A walking or going before. 
PRE-AM’BU-LA-TO-RY, a. Going before ; preceding. 
Taylor. 
PRE-AN-TE-PE-NULT’L-MATE, a. A ferm indi- 
cating the fourth syllable from the end of a word. 
PRE-AP-POINT’, v. t. *To appoint previously. 
PRE-AP-POINT/MENT,m. Previous appointment. 


Tucker. 
PRE-AP-PRE-HEN’SION, n. [See Aprrenenp.] 
An opinion formed before examination. Brown. 


PREASE, (préz,) n. Press; crowd. [Wot used.] [See 
Fay a 
PREAS/ING, ppr. or a. Crowding. [Wot used.] 


. Spenser. 
PRE-AS-SOR/ANCE, (-ash-shir/ans,) 2. Previaus 
assurance. Coleridge, 

' PRE-AU’DI-ENCE,n. [See Aupirnce.] Precedence 


or rank at the bar among lawyers ; right of previous 
audience. Blackstone, 

PREB/END, rn. [It. prebenda, prebend, provision ; 
Sp. prebenda; Fr. prebende, from L, prebeo, to afford, 
to allow. ] 

1. The stipend or maintenance granted to a preb- 
endary out of the estate of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Prebends are simple or dignitary; simple. 
when they are restricted to the revenue only; an 
dignitary, when they have jurisdiction annexed to 


thein, P. Cyc. 
2. A prebendary. [Wot in use.] Bacon. 
PRE-BEND/AL, a. Pertaining toaprebend. ~ 
Chesterfield. 


PREB/END-A-RY, 1. [Fr. prebendier.] 
An ecclesiastic who enjoys a prebend ; the stipen- 
diary of a cathedral or collegiate church. Swift. 
A prebendary differs from a canon in this; the 
prebendary receives his prebend in camsideration of 
his officiating in the church; the canon has his sti- 
pend merely in consequence of his being received 


into the cathedral or college. Encyc. 
PREB/END-A-RY-SHIP, n. The office of a prebend- 
ary; a canonry. Wotton. 


PRE-€A’RI-OUS, a. [L. precarius, from precor, to 
pray or entreat ; primarily, depending on requesi, or 
on the will of another.) 

1. Depending on the will or pleasure of another ; 
held by courtesy ; liable to be changed or lost at the 
pleasure of another. A privilege depending on 
another’s will is precarious, or held by a precarious 
tenure. Addison. 

2. Uncertain ; held by a doubtful tenure; depend- 
ing on unknown or unforeseen causes or events. 
Temporal prosperity is precarious; personal advan- 
tages, health, strength, and beauty, are all precarious, 
depending on a thousand accidents. Rogers. 

We say also, the weather is precarious; a phrase 
in which we depart not more from the primary sense 
of the word, than we do in a large part of all the 
words in the language. 

PRE-€A'/RI-OUS-LY, adv. At the will or pleasure of 
others; dependently; by an uncertain tenure; as, 
he subsists precariously. ° Lesley. Pope. 
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PRE 
PRE-€A’/RI-OUS-NESS, x. 


) events ir at Loe precariousnes. 4 life or health. 
tA. . 
PR EeALTO.RY, { a, [L. precor, to pray.] ; 

Suppliant ; beseeching. Harris. Hopkins.. 

PRE-CAU’TION, 2. [Fr., from L. precautus, preca- 
veo; pra, before, and caveo, to take care.] 

Previous caution or care ; caution previously em- 
ployed to prevent mischief or secure gond in posses- 
sion. Addison. 

PRE-€AU'TION, v.t. To warn or advise beforehand 
for preventing mischief or securing good. Locke. 
PRE-€AU'TION-AL, a. Preventive of mischief. 
: Montague. 
PRE-€AU’TION-A-RY, a. Containing previous cau- 
tion ; a3, precautionary advice or admonition. 

2. Proceeding from previous caution ; adapted to 
prevent mischief or secure good; as, precautionary 
measures. ~ 

PRE-C€AU!/TION-ED, pp. Warned beforehand. 

PRE-€AU’/TION-ING, ppr. Previously advising. 

PRE-€AU/TIOUS, (-shus,) a. Taking precautious or 
preventive measures, 

PRE-€ AU/TIOUS-LY, adv: With precaution..- 

PRE-CE-DA’NE-OUS, a. [from precede, L. pracedo.] 

Preceding ; antecedent; anterior. [Votused.] Hale. 

PRE-CEDE’,v.t. [L. precedo; pra, before, and cedo, 
to move.] 

1. To go before in the order of time. The cor- 
ruption of morals precedes the ruin of a state. 

2. To go before in rank or importance. 

3. To cause something to go before; to make to 
take place in prior time. 


It is usual to precede hostilities by a public declaration, [Unu- 
aual.) 


ent. 


PRE-CED/ED, pp. Being gone before. 

PRE-CED/ENCE, )n. The act or state of going be- 

PRE-CED’EN-CY, fore ; priority in time ; as, the 
precedence of one event to another, 

2. The state of going or being before in rank or 
dignity or the place of honor ; the right to a more 
honorable place in public processions, in seats, or in 
the civilities of life. Precedence depends on the or- 
der of nature or rank established by God himself, as 
that due to age; or on courtesy, custom, or political 
distinction, as that due to a governor or senator, 
who, though younger in years, takes rank of a sub- 
ordinate officer, though older; or it is settled by 
authority, as in Great Britain. In the latter case, a 
violation of the right of precedence is actionable. 

Precedence went in truck, 
And he was competent whose purse was a0. Cowper, 


3. The foremost in ceremony. Milton. 
4. Superiority ; superior importance or influence. 


Which of the different desires has precedsncy In determining the 
will to the next action ? Locke. 


PRE-CED/ENT, a. Going before in time; anterior; 
antecedent ; as, precedent services ; a precedent fault 
of the will. 

The world, or any part thereof, could not be precedent to the 
creation of man. Hale, 

A precedent condition, in law, 1s a condition which 

must happen or be performed before an estate or 

some right can vest, and on failure of which the 
estate or right is defeated. Blackstone. 

PREC’E-DENT, n. Something done or said that may 
serve or be adduced as an example to authorize a 
subsequent act of the like kind. 

Examples for cases can but direct as precedents only. Hooker. 


2. In law, a judicial decision, interlocutory or final, 
which serves as a ruls for future determinations in 
similar or analczous cases; or any proceeding, or 
course of proceedings, which may serve for a rule in 
subsequent cases of a like nature. 

PREC’E-DENT-ED, a. Having a precedent ; author- 
ized by air example of a like kind. 
PRE-CFE’DENT-LY, adv. Beforehand ; antecedently. 
PRE-CED/ING, ppr. or a, Going before in time, rank, 
or importance. 
PRE-CEL’/LENCE, zn, Excellence. 


PRE-CEN’TOR, n. [Low L. pracentor; Fr. precen- 
teur; It. precentore; L. pra, before, and canto, to sing. 

1. The leader of the choir in a cathedral ; calle 
also the chanter or master of the choir. Hook. 

2. The leader of the congregation in the psalmody 
of Scottish churches. 

PRE-CEN’/TOR-SHIP, n. The employment or office 
of a precentor. 

PRE'CEPT, 2. 
cotto; L. preceptum, from pracipio, to command ; 
pra, before, and capio, to take.] 

1, In @ general sense, any commandment or order 
intended as an authoritative rule of action ; wut ap- 
plied~ particularly to commands respecting moral 
conduct. The ten commandments are so many pre- 
cepts for the regulation of our moral conduct. 

No arts are without their precepts. Dryden, 

2. In law, a command or mandate in writing. 

Encye. 


[Wet in use.] 
Sheldon. 
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Uncertainty ; depend- | PRE-CEP/TIAL, 
ence on the will or pleasure W others, or unknown|~ [Wot in use. 


(Fr. precepte; Sp. precepto: It. pre-| 


PRE 
(shal,) a. Consisting of gt er 


PRE-CEP’TION, n. A precept. [Vot in use.] Hal. 
PRE-CEP/TIVE, a [L. preceeneet 
1. Giving precepts or commands for the regulation 
of moral conduct ; containing precepts ; as, the pre- 
ceptive parts of the Scriptures. 
2. Directing in moral conduct; giving rules or di- 
rections ; didactic. 
The lesson given us here ls preceptive to us. L'Estrange. 
Preceptive poetry. ¥ Encyc. 
PRE-CEP/TOR, 2. [L. preceptor. Seé Precert.] 
1. In a general sense, a teacher; an instructor. 
2. In a restricted sense, the teacher of a school; 


sometimes the principal teacher of an academy or | PRE-CIP/I-TANT-LY, adv. 


other seminary. 
3. Among the knights templar, the head of a pre- 


ceptory. Gloss. of Archit. 
PRE-CEP-TO/RI-AL, a. 


Pertaining to a preceptor. 
Lit. Magazine. 
PRE-CEP/TO-RY, a. Giving precepts. Anderson. 
PRE-CEP’TO-RY, 2. A manor or estate of the 
knights templar, on which were erected a church 
and a dwelling-house. The preceptories were reli- 
gious houses, subordinate to the temple or principal 
house of the knights. Guilt. 
PRE-CEP/TRESS, n. A female teacher. 
PRE-CES/SION, (-sesh/un,) n. ([Fr. precessions It. 
precessions; from the L. precessus, pracedo, to go 
before.] 
1. Literally, the act of going before. 
2. In astronomy, the precession of the equinores is a 
slow but continual shifting of the equinoctial points, 
from east to west, The amount of precession annu- 


ally is 5075 seconds. Hence it appears that the 
equinoctial points will make an entire revolution in 
about 25,868 years. Olmsted. 
PRE/CINET, 7x. [L. pracinctus, precingo, to encom- 
pass; pre and cingo, to ape ae pe gird.] 
1. The limit, bound, or exterior line encompassing 
a place ; as, the precincts of light. Milton. 
2. Bounds of jurisdiction, or the whole territory 
comprehended within the limits of authority. 
Take the body of A B, if to be found within your precincts. 
Technical Laws. 
3. A territorial district or division. _ Z 
{It is to be observed that this word is generally 
used in the plural, except in the third sense.] 
Tn case of non-acceptante [of the collector] the parish or precinct 
shall proceed w a new choice. Laws of Wabiweachusetiis 
PRE-CI-OS/I-TY, for Preciovswess, or value, is not 
used, Brown. More. 


PRECIOUS, (presh’us,) a, [Fr. precieux; L. pretio- 


sus, from pretium, price. See Prarsn.] 
1. Of great price; costly; as,a precious stone. 
2. Of great value or worth ; very valuable. 
She is more precious than rubies, — Prov. iil. 
3. Highly valued ; much esteemed. 
The word of the Lord was precious in those days; there was no 
open vision, —1 Sam. iii. 

4. Worthless; contemptible; as, this is a precious 
mockery ; in irony and contempt. Burke. 

Precious metals; gold and silver, so called on ac- 
count of their value. 

PRE//CIOUS-LY, adv. Vuluably ; to a great price. 

2. Contemptibly ; in irony. 

PRE//CIOUS-NESS, (presh’us-,) m WValuableness ; 
great value; high price. Wilkins. 
PREC’ my (pres/e-py,) 2. {L. pracipio. See Pre- 

CEPT. 

In law, 2 writ commanding the defendant to do a 
certain thing, or to show cause to the contrary ; giv- 
ing him his choice to redress the injury or to stand 
the suit. Blackstone. 

PREC’I-PICE, (pres’e-pis,) n. [Fr., from L. precipi- 
tium, from preceps, headlong ; pra, forward, and ceps, 
for caput, head. See Curer.] 

1. Strictly, a falling headlong; hence, a steep de- 
scent of land; a fall or descent of land, perpendic- 
ular or nearly so. . : 

‘Where wealth, like fruit, on precipices grew. 

2. A steep descent in general. 

In the breaking of the waves there la ever a precipice, Bacon, 

Swift down the precipice of time it goes. Dryden, 


PRE-CIP'I-ENT, a.’ [L. precipiens. See Precert.] 
Commanding ; directing. 
PRE-CIP-I-TA-BIL/I-TY, n. [from precipitable.] The 
quality or state of being precipitable. 
PRE-CIP’I-TA-BLE, a, [from L. pracipito, from pre- 
ceps, headlong. ] 
That may be precipitated or cast to the bottom, as 
a substance in solution. 
PRE-CIP’I-TANCE, } 2. [from precipitant.] Head- 
PRE-CIP/I-TAN-CY,} long hurry ; rash haste ; haste 
in resolving, forming an opinion, or executing a pur- 
pose, without due deliberation. 


Dryden. 


Hurried on by the precipitance of youth, Sui, 
Rashness an peaerte, of Tg, Wase 
Milton, 


2. are great haste in going. 
PRE-CIP'I-TANT, a, [L. pracipitans, procipito, from 
praceps, hendlong.] 


a | 


PRE 


1. Falling or rushing headlong; rushing down 
with velocity. 


leave thelr little lives 
Above the clouds, precipitant to earth, Philips. 
2, Hasty ; urged with violent haste, 
Should be return, that troop so blithe and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing thelr flight. Pope. 
3 Rashly hurried or hasty ; as, precipitant rebel- 
ios ee se Gaiden 


4. Unexpectedly brought on or hastened. Taylor. 
PRE-CIP/I-TANT. x. In chemistry, a liquor which, 
when poured on a solution, separates what is div 
solved, and makes it precipitate, or fall to the bottom 


in a con.. ete state. Encyc. 
With great haste ; with 
rash, unadvised haste ; with tumultuous hurry. 
Hilton. 
PRE-CIP'I-TATE, v. t. [L. precipito, from preceps. 
headlong. See Precrricz.] 
1. To throw headlong; as, he precipitated himself 
from a rock. wfilton, Dryden. 
2. To urge or press with eagerness or violence ; 
as, to precipitate a flight. Dryden. 
3. To hasten. 


Short intermittent and swift recurrent pains do precipitate patlenta 
into consumptions, Harvey 


4. To hurry blindly or rashly. 

If they be daring, kt ci thelr desl; d prove 

ag ta dese does wrest es See 

5. To throw to the bottom of a vessel, as a sub- 
stance in solution. 

All metals may be precipitated by alkaline salts, Encye, 


PRE-CIP’I-TATE, v.% To fall headlong. Shak. 
2. To fall to the bottom of a vessel, as sediment, 
or any substance in solution. Bacon. 
3. To hasten without preparation. Bacon. 
PRE-CIP/I-TATE, a, Falling, flowing, or rushing, 
with steep descent. 
Precipitates the furious torrent flows, Prior. 
2. Headlong; over-hasty; rashly hasty; as, t 
king was too precipitate in declaring war. 
3. Adopted with haste or without due deliberation ; 
hasty ; a8, a precipitate measure. 

4. Hasty ; violent ; terminating speedily in death; 
as, a precipitate case of disease. Arbuthnot, 
PRE-CIP/I-TATE, n. A substance which, having 
been dissolved, is again separated from its solvent, 
and thrown to the bottom of the vessel, by pouring 
another liquor upon it. 2 

ed precipitate ; the red oxyd or protoxyd of mer- 
cury, prepared either by heating the nitrate of mer- 
cury till it is q@ecomposed, or by heating metallic 
mercury. Prepared in the latter mode, it is the 
cipitate per se. B. Silliman, Jr. 
PRE-CIP/I-TA-TED, pp. Hurried ; hastened rashl¢; 
thrown headlong; thrown down. o 
PRE-CIP‘I-TATE-LY, adv. Headlong; with steep 
descent. 
2. Hastily ; with rash haste; without due caution. 
Neither praise nor censure precipitately. 
PRE-CIP/I-TA-TING, ppr. rucawine headlong; hur- 
rying; hastening rashly. 
PRE-CIP-I-TA/TION, 2. [L. precipitatio.] 
1, The act of throwing headlong. 
2. A falling, flowing, or rushing down with vioe 
lence and rapidity. 
The hu: ‘ecipilation, and rapid motion of the water. 
rry, precipitation, P Wocduoand. 
3. Great hurry; rash, tumultuous haste; rapid 
movement. : 


The precipitation of inexperience is often restrained } beams 


4. The act or operation of throwing to the bottom 
of a vessel any substance held in solution. Precipi- 
. tation is often effected by a double elective attraction. 
: Encyc. 
PRE-CIP’I-TA-TOR, n. One that urges on with ve- 
hemence or rasliness, Hammond, 
PRE-CIP’I-TOUS, a. {L. praceps.] 
1. Very steep; as, a precipitous cliff or mountain. 
2. Headlong; directly or rapidly descending ; as, 
A precipitous fall. K. Charles, 
3. Hasty; rash; heady. 
Advice unsafe, precipitous, and bold. Dryden, 
PRE-CIP’I-TOUS-LY, adv. With steep descent ; in 
violent haste. 
PRE-CIP/I-TOUS-NESS, n. Steepness of descent. 
2. Rash haste. Hammond, 
PRE-CISE’, a. [L. precisus, from precido, to cut off; 
pre and cedo; literally, cut or pared away, that is, 
pared to smoothness or exactness. ] 
1. Exact; nice ; definite; having determinate lim- 


itations ; not loose, vague, uncertain, or equivocal; — 


as, precise rujes of morality; precise directions for 
life and conduct. : 


The law in this point ls precise. Bacon, 
Por the hour precise 
Exacts our parting. Milton, 


PRE 


exdct conformity to truth, or toa model. The ideas 
are precisely expressed. The time of an eclipse may 
be preciyily determined by calculation. 

When more of these orders than one are to be set in several 
stories, there must be an exquisite care to place the columns 
precisely one over another, Wotton. 

2. With excess of formality ; with scrupulous ex- 

actness or punctiliousness in behavior or ceremony. 
PRE CYSE/NESS, n. Evxactness; rigid nicety; as, 
the preciseness of words or expressions. 

I will distinguish the caseu; though give me leave, in handling 
them, not to sever them with too much preciseness. Bacon, 

2. Excessive regard to forms or rules; rigid for- 

mality. 
PRE-CI’/SIAN, (pre-sizh’/an,) x. One that limits or 
restrains. : Shak, 

2. One who is rigidly or ceremoniously exact in 


the observance of rules, Drayton. Watts. 
PRE-CIS[AN-ISM, (pre-sizh/an-izm,) x. Excessive 
exactness ; superstitious rigor. Ailton. 


eee two words are, I believe, little used, or not 

at all. 

PRE-CI" SION, (pre-sizh’un,) n. [Fr., from L. pre- 
cisia. 

Exact limitation; exactness; accuracy. Precision 
in the use of words is a prime excellence in dis- 
course ; it is indispensable in controversy, in legal 
instruments, and in mathematical calculations. Nei- 
ther perspicuity nor precision should be sacrificed to 
ornament. 

PRE-CI’SIVE, a. Exactly limiting by separating 
what is not relative to the purpose ; as, precisive ab- 
traction. Watts. 

PRE-E€LUDE’, v. t. [L. precludo; pra, before, and 
cludo, claudo, to shut. 

1. To prevent from entering by previously shut- 
ting the passage, or by any previous measures ; 
hence, to hinder from access, possession, or enjoy- 
ment. Sin, by its very nature, precludes the sinner 
from heaven ; it precludes the weyment of God’s 
favor ; or it precludes the favor of God. 

The valves preclude the blood from entering the veins Darwin, 


2. To prevent from happening ortaking place. 
PRE-€LOD’ED, pp. Hindered from entering or en- 
Joynrents debarred from something by previous ob- 
stacles. 
PRE-CLUD‘ING, ppr Shutting out ; preventing from 
access or possession, or from having place. 
PRE-€LO/SION, (pre-kla/zhun,) x. The act of shut- 
ting out or preventing from access or posseasion ; the 
State of being prevented from entering, possession, 
or enjoyment, Rambler, 
PRE-€LOU‘SIVE, a. Shutting out, or tending to pre- 
clude ; powenns by previous obstacles. Burke. 
PRE-SEU AYE Y, adv. With hinderance by anti- 
cipation. 
PRE-€0/CIOUS, (-kd’shus,) a. [L. pracor: pra, be- 
fore, and coquo, to cook or prepare. ] 
1. Ripe before the proper or natural time ; as, pre- 
cocious trees, Brown. 
2, Premature, 
PRE-€6/CIOUS LY, adv. With premature ripeness 
or forwardness, 


PRE.€6’'CIOUS-NESS, )». Rapid growth and ripe- 
PRE-€OC'I-TY, ness before the usual time ; 
prematureness, Howell, 


I can not learn that he gave, in his youth, any evidence of that 
precocity which somethnes distinguishes tncoinmon genius, 
irt's Life of P. Henry. 
yi le v. t [L. precogito; pre and 
cogito. 
Te coalder or contrive beforehand. [Little uced.] 
Sherwood. 
PRE-€OG-I-TA/TION, nx. Previous thought or con- 
' _ sideration. Dict. 
PRE-COG’NI-TA. See Pracoamita. 
PRE €0OG-NI'TION, (-kog-nish’un,) x. [L. pre, be- 
fore, and cognitio, knowledge. ] 
1. Previous knowledge ; antecedent examination. 
Fotherby. 
2. In Scots law, an examination of witnesses to a 
criminal act, before a judge, justice of the peace, or 
slreriff, hefure the prosecution of the offender, in or- 
der to know whether there is ground of trial, and to 
enable the prosecutor to set forth the facts in the 
libel. Encye. 
PRE-C€OL-LE€’TION, ». A collection previously 
made. Bp. of Chichester. 
PRE-COM-POSE’, v. t= [See Comrosz.] To com- 
pose beforehand. Johnson. 
PRE-COM-POS’ED, pp. or a. Composed beforehand. 
PRE-€OM-POS'ING, ppr. Composing beforehand. 
PRE-CON-CEIT’, xn. [See Parconceive.] An opin- 
ion or notion previously formed. Hooker, 
PRE-CON-CEILVE’, (-séve’,) v. t. [L. pre, before, 
and concipio, to conceive. ] 
To form a conception or opinion beforehand ; to 
form a previous notiun or idea. 
Iu a dead plain, the way seems the longer, because the eye has 
preconceived it shorter than the truth. Bacon. 
PRE-CON-CEIV’ED, pp. or a. Conceived before- 
hand ; previously formed-; as, preconceived opinions ; 
preconceived ends or purposes, South. 


PRE 


PRE-CON-CRIV'ING, ppr. 
beforehand. 
PRE-€ON-CEP!TION, n. Conception or opinion pre- 
viously formed. Hakewill. 
PRE-CON’CERT, v. t. [pre and concert.] To con- 
cert beforehand ; to settle by previous agreement. 
PRE-€ON-CERT’, 2. A previous agreement, 
PRE-C€ON-CERT’ED, pp. ora. Previously concerted 
or settled, Warton. 
PRE-€ON-CERT’ED-LY, adv. By preconcert. 
PRE-€ON-CERT’ING, ppr. Contriving and settling 
beforehand. 

PRE-CON-CER/TION, nz. Act of concerting before- 
band. Dwight. 
PRE-€ON-DEM-NA/TION, n. Condemnation pre- 

vious to exertion, or by predestination. 
bay el kal n. [L. preconium, from preco, 
a crier. - 

A publishing by proclamation, or a proclamation. 
Not used. Hall, 
PRE-€ON-SIGN’, (-kon-sine’,) v. t. [pre and con- 

sign.] To consign beforehand ; to make a previous 
consignment of. 
PRE-€ON-SIGN’ED, pp. 
PRE-€ON-SIGN/ING, ppr. 
signment of. 
PRE-C€ON-SOL/ID-A-TED, a. Consolidated before- 
hand. Phillips. 
PRE-€ON'STI-TOTE, ». t. e and constitute. ] 

To constitute or establish beforehand. 
PRE-€ON’STI-TO-TED, pp. or a. Previously estab- 
lished. Paley. 
PRE-€ON’STI-TOU-TING, ppr. Constituting before- 


hand. 

PRE-CON'TRA€ET, x. [pre and contract.] A con- 
tract previous to another. Shak. 
PRE-€ON-TRA€T’, v. t To contract or stipulate 

previously. 

PRE-€ON-TRAET’, v. i. To make a previous con- 
tract or agreement. 

PRE-CON-TRA€T’ED, pp. Previously contracted or 
stipulated ; previously engaged by contract; as, a 
woman precontracted to another man. Aylife. 

PRE-C€ON-TRAE€T’ING, ppr. Stipulating or cove- 
nanting beforehand. 

PRE-€ORD'IAL, a. Pertaining to the precordia, or 
parts befure the heart. 

PRE-C€URS/A-RI-LY, adv. In a manner indicating 
that something is to follow. 

PRE-€URSE’, (pre-kurs’,) xn. [L. precursus, precurro ; 


pre and curro, to run, 
ape used.] Shak. 


A forerunning. 
L. precursor, supta.] 


PRE-CUR/SOR, 2. 
A forerunner ; a harbinger; he or that which pre- 
cedes an event, and indicates its ed eT as, 


Jove’s lightnings, the precursors of thunder. Shak. 


Evil thoughts are the invisible, airy precursors of all the storms 
and tempests of the soul. Buckminster. 


Conceiving or forming 


Consigned beforehand. 
Making a previous con- 


PRE-€UR’SO-RY, a. Preceding as the harbinger ; 
indicating something to follow ; as, precursory symp- 


toms of a fever. . ed. Repos. 
PRE-€UR/SO-RY, 2. An introduction. [Vot used.] 
Hammond. 


PRE-DA/CEAN, (-+han,) x. A carnivorous Sohne: 
Kirby. 
PRE-DA’/CEOUS, (-shus,) a ([L. predaceus, from 
preda, prey, spoil. 


Living by prey. Derham. 
PRE/DAL, a. [L. preda, prey.] 

1. Pertaining to prey. 

2. Practicing plunder. Boyle. 


PRED/A-TO-RI-LY, adv. In a predatory manner. 
PRED/A-TO-RY, a. [L. predatorius, from preda, 


rey. 
: ye renderiegs pillaging; characterized by plun- 
dering ; practicing rapine ; as, a predatory war; a 
predatory excursion ; a predatory party. 

2. Hungry ; ravenous; as, predatory spins or ap- 


tite. [Hardly allowable.} acon. 
PRE-D EASE’, v.i. .[pre and decease.] To die 
before. Shak. 


PRE-DE-CEAS’ ED, (-seest’,) a. Dead before. Shak. 
PRED-E-CES’/SOR, n. [Fr. prédécesseur; L. pre and 
decedo, to depart. 

A person who has preceded another in the same 
office. The king, the president, the judge, or the 
magistrate, follows the steps of his predecessor, or he 
does not imitate the example of his predecessors. It 
is distinguished from Ancestor, who is of the same 
blood ; but it may perhaps be sometimes used for it. 

Hooker. Addison. 
PRE-DE-€LAR/ED, a. Declared befurehand. Burke. 
PRE-DE-LIN-E-A'TION, n. Previous delineation. 
PRE-DE-SIGN’, (-stne! or -zine’,) v. t. To design or 
urpose beforehand ; to predetermine. 
PRE-DE-SIGN’ED, (-sind! or -zind’,) pp. Purposed or 
determined previously. Mitford. 
PRE-DE-SIGN/ING, ppr. Designing previously. 
PRE-DES-TI-NA/RI-AN, n. [See Prevestinate.] 
One that believes in the doctrine of Ree oe 
on. 
-PRE-DES-TI-NA/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to predesti- 
nation. 


PRE 


— 
| PRE-DES'TI-NATE, a, Predestinated ; foreordnined. 
Burnet. 
PRE-DES/TI-NATE, wv. ¢. [It. predestinare; Fr. pre- 
destiner; L. predestino; pre and destino, to appoint. } 
To predetermine or foreordain , to appuint or or- 
dain beforehand by an unchangeable purpose. 
Whorn-he did fureknow, he 
Toithe Racigane Coane ae estes 
Hania predeioied ba a adoption of children by Jesus 
PRE-DES’TI-NA-TED, pp. or a, 
foreordainod ; decreed. 
PRE-DES/TI-NA-TING, ppr. Foreordaining ; decree- 
ing; appointing beforehand by an unchangeable 
purpose. 
2. Holding predestination. 


And pricks up his predestinating ears, Dryden. 


PRE-DES-TI-NA’/TION, n. The act of decreeing or 
foreordaming events; the decree of God by which 
he hath, from.eternity, unchangeably appointed or 
determined whatever comes to pass. It is used par- 
ticularly in theology to denote the preordination of 
men to everlasting happiness or misery. Encye. 

Predestination is a part of the unchangeable plan 
of the divine government; or, in other words, the 
unchangeable purpose of an unchangeable God. 

FRE DES EA LOn, n. Properly, one that foreor- 

ains. 
2. One that holds to predestination. 

PRE-DES/TINE, (-tin,) v. t. 
to foreordain. 

And bid predestined empires rise and fall. Prior. 


PRE-DES’TIN-ED, pp. or a. Decreed beforehand. 
PRE-DES'TIN-ENG, ppr. Foreordaining. 

PRE DE-TEBM/IN-ATE, a. Determined beforehand 3 
as, the predeterminate counsel of God. Parkhurst. 
PRE-DE-TERM-IN-A/TION, x. [See Pnepeter- 

mine.] Previous determination; purpose formed 
befcrehand ; as, the predetermination of God’s will. 
Hammond, 

2. Premotion ; that concurrence of God which de- 
termines men in their actions. Encyc. 

PRE-DE-TERM/INE, v. t. [pre and determine.] To 

determine beforehand; to settle in purpose or 

counsel, 
If God foresees events, he must have predeterminea eect 


Predetermined ; 


Cowley. 
To decree beforehand ; 


2. To doom by previous decree. 
PRE-DE-TERM/IN-ED, pp. or a. Prefiously deter- 


mined. 

dakar, Pande Bt ppr. Determining before- 

and. 

PRE’DI-AL, a. [Sp. predial, from L. predium, a farm 
or estate.] 

1. Consisting of land or farms; as, predial estate, 
i. e., real estate. Ayliffe. 

2. Attached to land or farms ; as, predial slaves. 

’ Brande. 

3. Growing or issuing from land; as, predial 
tithes. ¢ 

PRED-I-€A-BIL'I-TY, n. from predicable,] The 
quality of being predicable, or capable of being 
affirmed of something, or attributed to bomerhist ees 

eid. 

PRED'I-€A-BLE, a. [L. predicabilis, from predico, to 
affirm ; pre and dico, to say.) 

That may be affirmed of something ; that may be 
attributed to. Animal is predicable of man. Intelli- 
gence is not predicable of plants. More or less is not 
predicable of a circle or of a square. Whiteness is 
not predicable of time. 

PRED’I-CA-BLE,n. One of the five things which can 
be affirmed of any thing. Genus, species, differ- 
ence, property, and accident are the five hg ore 

atts. 

PRE-DI€'A-MENT, x. [Fr., from L. predicamentum, 
from predico, to affirm. 

1. In logic, a name given to a certain number of 
general heads or classes, called by the Greeks Cate- 
corres, and by the Latins Preoicaments, under 
some one of which every term may be arranged. 
Aristotle made ten categories, viz., substance, quan+ 
tity, quality, relation, action, passion, time, place, 
situation, and habit. Brande. 

2. Class or kind described by any defimte marks; 
hence, condition ; particular situation or state. 

3. Sometimes, a bad condition or position. [ Cullo- 
quial.] : Smart, 

We say the country is in a singular predicament. 

PRE-DIC€-A-MENT’AL, a, Pertaining to a eee 

ale. 


ment. 
PRED/L€ANT, 2. [L. predicans, predico.] 

One that atfirms any thing, 

PRED'I-CATE, v. t. [L. pradico; pre and dico, to 
say. 

1 affirm one thing of another; as, to predicate 
whiteness of snow. Reasdn may be predicated of 
man. ; 

[It is a great but common error to give this word 
the sense of found; as, to predicate an argument OD 
certairr principles, — Ed.] 4 * 
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n. 
PRED’I-CATE, n. In logic, that which, in a proposi- 
tion, is affirmed or denied of the subject. In these 
propositions, ‘‘ paper is white,” ‘ink is not white,” 
whiteness is the predicate affirmed of paper and de- 
~ nied of ink, Watts, 
PRED/L-€ATE, a. Predicated. Marshall, 
PRED’L-€A-TED, pp. Affirmed of another thing. 
PRED’I-€A-TING, ppr. Affirming of another thing. 
PRED-I-CA'TION, n. [L. predicatio.] 
Affirmation of something, or the act of affirming 
éne thing of another. Locke. 
PRED/I-€A-TO-RY, a. Affirmative ; positive. 
Bp. Hall. 
PRE-DIOT’, v. t. [L. predictus, predico ; pra, before, 
and dico, to tell.] 
To foretell ; to tell beforehand something that is 
to happen. Moses predicted the dispersion of the 
Israelites. Christ predicted the destruction of Jeru- 


salem, 

2KE-DIET’ED, pp. or a. Foretold; told before the 
event. 

PRE-DICT’ING, ppr. Foretelling. 

PRE-DI€’TION, (-shun,) x. [L. pradictio.] 

A foretelling; a previous declaration of a future 
event ; prophecy. The fulfillment of the predictions of 
the prophets is considered to be astrong argument in 
favor of the divine origin of the Scriptures, 

PRE-DICT/IVE, a. Foretelling; prophetic. More. 
PRE-DI€T’/OR, n. A foreteller; one who hd paler ond 
wD 


PRE-DI-GES/TION, (-de-jes’chun,) n. [pre and diges- 
tion.] Too hasty digestion. 
Predigestion fills the body with cruditles, Bacon, 
PRE-DI-LE€/TION,n. [Fr.; It. predilezione; L. pra, 
before, and dilectus, diliga, to love.] 
A previous liking ; a prepossession of mind in favor 
of something. Warton. 
PRE-DIS-PO’NENT, n. That which predisposes. 
PRE-DIS-POSE’, v. ¢, [pre and dispose.] To incline 
beforehand ; to give a previous disposition to; as, to 
predispose the mind or temper to friendship. South. 
2. To fit or adapt previously ; as, debility predis- 
poses the body to disease. 
PRE-DIS-POS/ED, pp. Previously inclined or adapt- 


ed. 
eee us G, ppr. Inclining or adapting before- 
and. 

2. a. Tending or able to give predisposition or 
liableness ; as, the predisposing causes of disease. 

PRE-DIS-PO-SI'/TION, (-zish/un,) xn. Previous in- 
clination or propensity to any thing; applied to the 
mind, 

2. Previous fitness or adaptation to any change, 
impression, or purpose ; applied to matter ; as, the pre- 
disposition of the body to disease ; the predisposition 
of the seasons to generate diseases. 


Wiseman. Bacon. 

PRE-DOM’IN-ANCE, ) z._ [See Prepomrnanr.] 

PRE-DOM’IN-AN-CY, Prevalence over others ; 
superiority in strength, power, influence, or authority ; 
ascendency ; as, the predominance of a red color in 
a body of various colors; the predominance of love or 
anger among the passions; the predominance of self- 
interest over all other considerations; the predomi- 
nance of imperial authority in the confederacy. 

2. In astrology, the superior influence of a planet. 

PRE-DOM’IN-AN Tr, a, [Fr. predominant ; It. predomi- 
nante; L. pr@ and dominans, dominor, to rule.] 

Prevalent over others ; superior in strength, influ- 
ence, or authority ; ascendant; ruling; controlling ; 
as, & predominant color ; predominant beauty or excel- 
Jonce ; a predominant passion, 

Those helps — were predominant in the King’s mind. Bacon, 

Foul subornation Js predomirant, Shak. 

PRE-DOM/IN-ANT-LY, adv. With superior strength 
or influence. Brown. 
PRE-DOi /IN-ATE,v,% [Fr. predominer; Sp. pre- 

dominar; It. predominare; L. pra, before, and dum- 
tnor, to rule, from dominus, lord.] 

To prevail; to surpass In strength, influence, or 
authority ; to be superior ; to have controlling influ- 
ence. In some persons, the love of money predom- 
inates over all other passions; in others, ambition or 
the love of fame predominates; In most men, self- 
interest predominates over patriotism and philan- 
thropy. 

So much did love to her executed lord 

Predominate in this fair Jady’s beart. Dantel. 

The raya reflected lenst obliquely may predominate over the rest, 


Newton, 
PRE-DOM’IN-ATE, ». 4. To rule over. 
PRE-DOM/IN-A-TED, pp. Prevailed or ruled over. 
PRE-DOM/IN-A-TING, ppr. or a. Having superior 
strength or influence; ruling; controlling. 
PRE-DOM-IN-A/TION, zn. Superior strength or in- 
fluence. Browne. 
PRE-DOOM’ED, a. Antecodently doomed. Coleridge. 
PRE-E-LE€T’, 0. ¢ [pre and elect.) ‘To choose or 
elect beforehand Dict. 
Elected beforehand. 


PRE-E- LECTED, pp. 
RE-E-LE€’TION, x. Choice or election by previous 


determination of the will. 


i, To affirm ; to comprise an affir- | PRE-EM/I-NENCE, n 


PRE 


[Fr.; It. preeminenza; pre 
and eminence. 

1, Superiority in excellence; distinction in some- 
thing commendable; as, pre-eminence in honor or 
virtue ; pre-eminence in eloquence, in legal attain- 
ments, or in medical skill. 

The pre-eminence of Christianity to any other religious scheme. 

Addison. 


2. Precedence; priority of place; superiority in 
rank or dignity. 
Thit in all things he might have the pre-eminence. — Col. i. 
Painful pre-eminence | yourself to view 
Above life’s weakness and its comforts too, Pope. 
3. Superiority of power or influence. Hooker. 
4, Sometimes in @ bad sense; as, pre-eminence in 
guilt or crime. f 
PRE-EM’I-NENT, a. [Fr.; pre and eminent; L. pre, 
before, and eminens, emineo. See Menace, 
1, Superior in excellence ; distinguished for some- 
thing commendable or honorable. 
In goodness and in power pre-eminent, Milton. 


2. Surpassing others in evil or bad qualities; as, 

re-eminent in crime or guilt. 

PRE-EM’I-NENT-LY, adv. In a pre-eminent degree ; 
with superiority or distinction above others; as, pre- 
eminently wise or good. 

2. In a bad sense; as, pre-eminently guilty. 

PRE-EMP’TION, (-shun,) . [L. pre, before, and 
emptio, a buying; emo, to buy. 

1, The act of purchasing before others. 

2. The right of purchasing before others. 

3. The right of a squatter on the lands of the 
United States to purchase in preference to others, 
when the land is sold. 

4, Formerly, in England, the privilege or preroga- 
tive enjoyed by the king of buying provisions for his 
household in preference to others, abolished by stat- 
ute 19 Charles II. 

PREEN, x. [Scot. prein, prin, a pen; Dan. preen, the 
point of a graving tool, a bodkin; D. priem, a pin, a 
spike ; G. pfrieme, a punch. These are probably the 
same word, a little varied. ] 

. A forked instrument used by clothiers in dressing 
cloth. 

PREEN, ».t. [Scot. proyne, prunyie; Chaucer, proine. 
This word is probably the same as the foregoing, de- 
noting the use of the beak in‘cleaning and compos- 
ing the feathers. So pikith, in Chaucer, is from 
pike, pick. 

He kembith him; he proinith him and pikith. 

Cant. Tales, 9885. 

If not, the word may be contracted from the Fr. 
provigner, to propagate vines by laying cuttings in 
the ground.] 

To clean, compose, and dress the feathers, as birds, 
to enable them to glide more easily through the air 
or water. For this purpose they are furnished with 
two glands on their rump, which secrete an oily sub- 
stance into a bag, from which they draw it with the 
bill and spread it over their feathers. 


Bailey. P. Cyc. 
PRE-EN-GAGE’, v.t. [preand engage.] To engage 
by previous contract. . 
To Cipseus by his friencls his suit he moved, 
But he was pre-engaged by former ties. Dryden. 


2. To engage or attach by previous influence. 

The work! has the unhappy advantage of pre-engaging our pas- 
salons, Rogera, 

3. To engage beforehand. 

PRE-EN-GAG’ED, pp. Previousiy engaged by con- 
tract or influenco,. 

PRE-EN-GAGE/MENT, n. Prior engagement; as by 
stipulation or promise. A would accept my invita- 
tion, but for his pre-engagément to B. 

2. Any previous attachment binding the will or af- 
fections, 
My pre-engagements to other themes were not unknown to those 
for whom I was to w ‘te. Boyle, 

PRE-EN-GAG/ING, ppr. Previously engaging. 

PREEN‘ING, ppr. Cleaning and composing the feath- 
ers, as birds, 

PRE-ES-TAB/LISH, v. t. [pre and establish.] To 
establish or settle beforehand, Coventry. 
PRE-ES-TAB/LISH-ED, (-es-tab’lisht,) pp. or a. Pre- 

. viously established, 

PRE-ES-TAB/LISH-ING, ppr. Settling or ordaining 
beforehand. 

ete tine a aE Ne 

and. 

PRE-EX-AM-IN-A’/TION, n. Previous examination. 

PRE-EX-AM/INE, v.t. ‘To examine beforehand. 

PRE-EX-AM'IN-ED, pp. Previously examined. 

PRE-EX-AM’IN-ING, ppr. Examining beforehand. 

PRE-EX-IST’, (-egz-ist’,) v. i. [pre and eit) To 
exist beforehand or before something else. It has 
been believed by many philosophers, that the souls 
of men pre-ezist, that is, exist before the formation of 


the body. 

PRE-EX-IST’ENCE, ie cgioul oJ n. Existence pre- 
vious to something else. 

Wisdom ats her antiquity and pre-ezretence to all the works 


Wettlement before- 


PRE 


2. Existence of the soul before its union with the 
body, or before the body ia formed ; a tenet of Eastern 
sages. . Addison. 

PRE-EX-IST’ENT, a, Existing beforehand ; preced- 
ing in existence. 

‘What mortal knows his pre-ezistert state ? Pope. 
PRE-EX-IST-I-MA/TION, n. Previous esteem. [Vor 
in use. Brown. 

PRE-EX-IST’ING, ppr. or a. Previously existing. 
PRE-EX-PE€T-A‘TION, 2. Previous expectation. 
Het is not this taurology ?] Gerard. 
PREF’ACE, n. [Fr., from L. prefatio ; pre, before, and 

for, fari, fatus, to speak. . 

Something spoken as introductory to a discourse, 
or written as introductory to a book or essay, in- 
tended to inform the hearer or reader of the mcin 
design, or, in general, of whatever is necessary to the 
understanding of the discourse, book, or essay ; a 
proem; an introduction or series of preliminary re- 
marks, Milton. 

PREF’ACE, », t. To introduce by preliminary re- 
marks; as, to preface a book or discourse. The 
advocate prefaced his arguments with a history of the 
case. 

2. To face; to cover; a ludicrous sense, 

Not prefacing old rags with plush, Cleaveland. 


PREF’ACE, v. i. To say something introductory. 


Spectator, 
PREF’A-CED, (pref’ast,) pp Introduced writh pre- 
liminary observations, 
PREF’A-CER, n. The writer of a preface. Dryden. 
PREF/A-CING, ppr. Introducing with preliminary 
remarks, ; 
PREF’A-TO-RI-LY, adv. By Way of preface. 
PREF!A-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to a preface; intro- 
ductory to a book, essay, or discourse. den 
PRE'FE€T, xn. preféectus; pra, before, and 
Sfactus, made ; but directly from preficior, prefectus.} 
1. A naine given to several Roman officers. The 
prefect or warden of the city at first exercised within 
the city the powers of the king or consuls during their 
absence; afterward, as a permanent magistrate, he 
was empowered to maintain peace and order in the 
city. The pretorian prefect was the commander o: 
the pretorian guards. Under Constautine, the pro- 
fects became governors of provinces. Smith’s Dict. 
In France, a superintendent of a department or 
division of the kingdom, who has the direction of its 
police establishment, together with extensive powers 
of municipal regulation. 3 Brande. 
PRE/FECT-SHIP,) x. The office of a chief magis- 
PRE/FECT-URE, trate, commander, or viceroy. 
2. Jurisdiction of a prefect. 
PRE-FER!, v.t. [L. prefero; pre, before, and fero, 
ee bear or carry; Fr. preferer; It. preferire; Sp. pre- 
‘erir. ‘ 
1. Literally, to bear or carry in advance, in the 
mind, affections, or choice ; hence, to regard more 
than another ; to honor or esteem above another. 

It is sometimes followed by above, before, or to. 

If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief Joy.— Ps, exxxvil, 

He thut cometh after me is preferred before me.—Jubn |, 

2. To advance, as to an office or dignity ; to raise > 
to exalt ; as, to prefer one to a bishopric; to prefer an 
officer to the rank of general. 

3. To offer; to present; to exhibit; wsually, with 
solemnity, or to a public body. It is our privilege 
to enjoy the right of preferring petitions to rulers for 
redress of wrongs. 

Mv vows and prayers to thee preferred. Sandys. 

Prefer  billaguinst all kings and parliaments sinee the nee 

4, To offer or present ceremuniously, orin ordinary 
familiar language ; to proffer. ¥ 

He spake, and to her hand preferred the bowl, Pope. i 

[This i allowable, at least in poetry, though not ~ 


usual, 

PREF’ ide-A-BLE, a. [Fr.] Worthy to be preferred: 
or chosen before something else; more eligible; 
more desirable. Virtue is far preferable to vice, evem 
for its pleasures in this life. 

2. More excellent ; of better quality; as, Madéira 
wine is preferable to claret. 

PREF’ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or state of 
being preferable, = Mountagu, 
PREF’ER-A-BLY, adv. In preference; in such & 

manner as to prefer one thing to another. 


How comes he to choose Plautus preferably to Terence? 
Denniz. 
PREF’ER-ENCE, n. 


The act of preferring one thing 
before another; estimation of one thing above an- 
other; chvice of one thing rather than another, 

Leave the critics on either side to contend about the preference 

due to this or that sort of poetry. Dryden, 

It has to, above, before, or over, before the thing 
postponed. AII men give the preference to Homer as 
an epic poet. The human body has the preference 
above or before those of brutes. 


The knowledge of things alone gives a value to our reasonings, 
and preference of one man’s knowledge over anothrr’s, . 


Prideauz. of this earth, Burnet, 2. The state of being preferred. { : 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY. PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQOQK.— 
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PRE-FIG’/U-RATE, ». t. 


PRE 
PRE-FER/MENT, n._ [It. preferimento.] 
1, Advancement to a higher office, dignity, or sta- 
tion. Change of manners, and even of character, 
often follows preferment. A profligate life should be 


considered a disqualification for preferment, no Tess 
than want of ability. 


2. Superior place or office. All preferments should 
be given to competent men. 
4 3. Preference. [Not used. Brown. 


PRE-FER/RED, pp. Regarded above others ; elevated 
PRE-FER/RER, x. One who prefers, [in station. 
PRE-FER’RING, ppr. Regarding above others ; ad- 
vancing to a higher station ; offering ; presenting. 
PREF’I-DENCE, zn. A previous trusting. Bacter. 
PREF’I-DENT, a. Trusting previously. 
[See Prericure.] 
show by antecedent representation. [ Little used.] 
PRE-FIG-U-RA/TION, n. Antecedent representation 
by similitude. 


A variety of prophecies and Fp ipiner tie had their 
accomplishment In the author of this institution, 


PRE-FIG’/U-RA-TIVE, a. Showing by previous fig- 
ures, types, or similitude. The sacrifice of the 
paschal lamb was prefigurative of the death of Christ. 

PRE-FIG/URE, (-fig’yur,) v.t ([L. pre, before, and 
JSiguro, to fashion.] 

To exhibit by antecedent representation, or by 
types and similitude. 
In the Old Testament, things are ured, which are 
aa ee 

PRE-FIG/UR-ED, pp. or a. Exhibited by antecedent 
signs, types, or similitude. 

PRE-FIG’UR-ING, ppr. Showing antecedently by 
similitude. 

PRE-FINE’, v. t. [L. prafinio; pra, before, and finio, 
to limit; finis, limit.] 

To limit beforehand. [Little used.] Knolles. 
PREF. I-NI'/TION, (-nish’un,)n. Previous limitation. 
Little used.] Fotherby. 

P. is FIX!,v.t. [L. prafizo; pre, before, and fizo, to 

Pe 

1. To put or fix before, or at the beginning of an- 
other thing ; as, to prefiz a syllable to a word ; to pre- 
fiz an advertisement to a book, or an epithet toa fitle. 

2. To set or appoint beforehand ; as, to prefiz the 
hour of meeting. 

A time prefiz, and think of me at last, 
3. To settle ; to establish. 


I would some certain boundary between the old statutes 
and oe. Hale. 


unctual 
orris. 


rformed 
looker, 


Sandys, 


PRE’FIX, x. A letter, syllable, or word, put to the 
beginning of a word, usually to vary its signification. 
A prefix is united with the word, forming a:part of 
it; hence it is distinguished from a preposition ; as, 
prein prefiz; con in conjure, with in withstand. Pre- 
fixes are sometimes called particles, or inseparable 

PREFIX'ED, (-fxt’,) 

> (-fix 5 
forehand ; settled. she 

PRE-FIX/ING, ppr. Putting before; previously ap- 
pointing ; establishing. 

PRE-FIX’ION, (-yun,) x. The act of prefixing. 

PRE-FLO-RA’TION, n. In botany, the manner in 
which the floral envelopes are arranged in a flower 
before they expand ; estivation. Lindley. 

PRE-FORM’, v.t. [preand form.] To form before- 


hand. 
PRE-FORM/A-TIVE, n. [L. pre, before, and form- 
ative. 
A formative letter at the beginning of a word. 


PRE-FORM’ED, pp. Formed beforehand. 
PRE-FORM'ING, ppr. Forming beforehand. 
PRE-FUL/GEN-CY, n. [L. prefulgens; pre, before, 
and fulgeo, to shine. 
Superior brightness or effulgency. 
PREG’NA-BLE, a. [Fr. prenadle.] d 
That may be taken or won by force; expugnable. 
je used. Cotgrave, 
PREG’NAN-CY, n, [Seo Preanant.]~- The state of 
a female who has conceived, or is with child. Ray. 
2. Fertility ; fruitfulness; inventive power; as, 
the pregnancy of wit or invention. Prior. 
Preonance, in a like sense, is not used. 
PREG‘/NANT, a. [L. pregnans; supposed to be com- 
! pounded of pre, before, and geno; Gr. yevvaw, to 
beget ; It. pregnante ; Sp. pretiado.] v 
1. Being with young, as a female; breeding; 
teeming. 
2. Fruitful; fertile; impregnating; as, précnant 
"3. Fail of gaits Featnceivé 
of consequence ; as, & instance o 
infatuation. jhicicie 
Ane us and pregnant instance how far virtue surpasses 
ar: ty ~ Woodward, 
4, Easy to admit or receive. 
Tam pregnant to good pity. [Not proper.] Shak, 
5. Free; kind; ready ; witty; apt. [ot proper.] 


_ 6 Plain ; clear; evident; full. [Wot in ae 


Set before; appointed be- 


Barrow. 


, PRE, 


A pregnant construction, or constructio pregnans, is 
one in which more is implied than is said or seems ; 
as, the beast, trembled forth from their dens, i. 6., 
came forth trembling. 

PREG/NANT-LY, ado. 

2. Fully ; plainly; clearly. 


~ South. 
PRE/GRA-VATE, v.t. [L. pragravo.] 
To bear down; to depress. [Wut in use.] Hall. 
PRE-GRAV'I-TATE, v.%. To descend by gravity. 


Fruitfully. . 
[Vot used. 
Ss 


Boyle, 
PRE-GUST’ANT, a. [L. pregustans. 
Tastin conrancad: ches ] Ed, Rev. 
PRE-GUS-TA'TION, n [L. pra and gusto, to 
taste. 
Tn act of tasting before another. Dict. 
PRE-HEN’SI-BLE, a4. That may be seized. 
Lawrence, 
PRE-HEN’SILE, [L. prehendo, to take or seize ; 


a, 
PRE-HEN’SO-RY, | prehensus.] 

Seizing; grasping; adapted to seize or grasp. 

The tails of some monkeys aro prehensile. 
Nat. Hist. Encye. 
PRE-HEN’SION, (-shun,) x. A taking hold; a seiz- 
ing; as with the hand or other limb. Lawrence. 
PREHN'ITE, (pren’ite,) n. [from Prekn, the name 
of the person who first brought this stone from the 
Cape of Good Hope.] 

A pale green mineral, of a vitreous luster, occurring 
in botryoidal and mamillary concretions, and in 
small prismatic crystals, usually appearing as if 
made up of a serics of small tables. It consists of 
silica, alumina, and lime, with some water. It is 
usually found associated with the zeolites in amyg- 
daloid, but occasionally in granite and gneiss. 


Dana. 
PRE-IN-STRUCT’, v.¢ [pre and instruct.] To jn- 
struct previously. fore, 
PRE-IN-STRUC€T’ED, pp. Previously instructed or 
directed. 
PRE-IN-STRUET'ING, ppr. Previously instructing. 
PRE-IN-TI-MA'TION, n. [pre and intimation.] Pre- 
vious intimation ; a suggestion beforehand. 
T. Scott. 
PRE-JUDGE’, (pre-judj’,) v.¢ [Fr. prejuger; L. pre 
and judico, to judge.] : 

1. To judge in a cause before it is heard, or before 
the arguments and facts im the case are fully 
known. 

The committee of council hath 
calling the united sense ol 
universal clamor. 

2. To judge and determine before the cause ia 
heard ; hence, sometimes, to condemn beforehand or 
unheard. Milton. 

PRE-JUDG’ED, pp. Judged beforehand; determined 
unheard. 

PRE-JUDG/ING, ppr. Judging or determining with- 
out a hearing or before the case is fully understood. 

PRE-JUDG/MENT, x. Judgment in a case without a 
hearing or full examination. Knoz. 

PRE-JO/DI-E€A-CY, n. Prejudice ; prepossession. 
Not used. Blount. 

PREJO/DI-CATE, v.t. [L. pre, before, and judico, 
to judge.] 

To prejudge ; to determine beforehand to disad- 
vantage. 


'udged the whole case, by 
both houses of parliament a 
Swift. 


Our denrest friend 

Prejudicates the business, Shak. 
PRE-JO'DI-CATE, v. % Toform a judgment without 
due examination of the facts and arguments in the 

case. idney 
PRE-JO’DI-CATE, a Formed before due examina- 

tion. Watts. 
2. Prejudiced ; biased by opinions formed 
turely ; as, a prejudicate reader. [Little — 


rown. 
PRE-JO/DI-CA-TED, pp. Prejudged. 
PRE-JO’DI-C€A-TING, ppr. Prejudging. 
PRE-JU-DI-CA/TION, xn. The act of judging with- 
out due examination of facts and evidence. 
Sherwood. 

2. In Roman oratory, prejudications were of three 
kinds ; first, precedents or adjudged cases, involving 
the same points of law ; second, previous decisions 
on the same question between other parties ; third, 
decisions of the. same cause and between the same 
parties, before tribunals of inferior jurisdiction. 

Adams’s Lect. 
PRE-JO/DI-CA-TIVE, a. Forming an opinion or 
judgment without examination, More. 
PREJ’U-DICE, Waa n. [Fr., from L. preju- 
dicium; pre and judico.] 

1, Prejudgment ; an opinion or decision of mind, 
formed without due examination of the facts or ar- 
guments which are necessary to a just and impartial 
determination. It is used in a good or bad sense. 
Innumerable are the prejudices of education ; we are 
accustomed to believe what we are taught, and to 
receive opinions from others without examining the 

_ grounds by which they can be supported. A man 
has strong prejudices in favor of his country or his 
party, or the church in which he has been educated ; 
and often our prejudices are unreasonable. A judge 


fen 


PRE 


should disabuse himself of prejudice in favor of either 

’ party in a suit. ‘ 

My comfort !s, that their manifest prefudice to my cause will rem 
der their judgment of Jess authority, Dryden. 

2. A previous bent or bias of mind for or against 

any person or thing ; prepossession. ; 
There Is an unuccountable prejudice to projectora of all kinds. 
‘ Attsyn. 

3. Mischief; hurt; damage; injury. Violent fie 
tions are a prejudice to the authority of the sovercign- 

How plain this abuee is, and what prefudice it does to the unl 

standing of the sucred Scriptures t Locke. 

[ This is a sense of the word too well established to be 
condemned, 

PREJ'U-DICE, vr. t. To prepossess with unexamined 
opinions, or opinions formed without due knowledge 
of the facts and circumstances attending the ques- 
tion ; to bias the mind by hasty and incorrect no- 
tions, and give it an unreasonable bent to one side 
or other of a cause. 

Suffer not any beloved stuly to 

aes all other Jearning. 

2. To obstruct or injure by prejudices, or an undne 
previous bias of the mind; orto hurt; to damage ; 
to diminish ; to impair ; in a very general sense. The 
advocate who attempts to prove too much may prej- 
udice his cause. 

Tam not to prefudice the cause of my fellow-pocts, thouch D 

abandon my own defense, ryden. 

PREJ’/U-DIC-ED, (pred’ju-dist,) pp. or a. Prepossessed 
by unexamined opinions; biased. 

PREJ-U-DI''CIAL, (pred-ju-dish’al,) a. Biased or 
blinded by prejudices; as, a prejudicial eye. [Not 
in use. ‘ooker. 

2. Hurtful ; mischievous ; injurious; disadvan- 
tageous; detrimental ; tending to obstruct or im- 
pair. A high rate of interest is prejudicial to trade 
and manufactures. Intemperance is prejudicial to 
health. 

His going away the next morning, with all his was most 

prejudicial to th king’s affairs, lon. 

One of the joung Ides reals while the others are at work; so 

that the earning of the family is not at all prejudicial to jts 
manufactures. Addison, 

PREJ-U-DI’/CIAL-LY, adv. Injuriously ; disadvan- 
tageously. 

PREJ-U-DI'CIAL-NESS, n. The state of being prej- 
udicial ; injuriousness, - 

PREJ’U-DIC-ING, ppr. . Prepossessing ; biasing. 

PRE-KNOW. L/EDGE, (pre-nol’lej,) x. Prior knowl- 


edge. 
PREL/A-CY or PRE/LA-CY, x. [from prelate.] The 
office or dignity of a prelate. : 
Prelacies may be termed the greater benefices, 
2, Episcopacy ; the order of bishops. 
How many are there thit call themselvcs Protestants, who pyt 
prelacy and popery together as terms conyerutle | ift.. 
3. Bishops collectively. 
Divers of the reverend prelacy. Hooker. 
PREL/ATE or PRE/LATE,n. [I'r. prelot; It. prelato 
from L. prelatus, prefero 
A clergyman of a superior order, having authority 
over the lower clergy, as an archbishop, bishop, &c.¢ 
a dignitary of the church, ACORN. 
PREL/ATE-SHIP, rn, The office of a prelate. 


Harmar, | 
PRE-LAT(€, | a, Pertaining to prelates or prel- 
PRE-LAT‘I€-AL, acy ; as, prelatical authority. 

PRE-LAT/I€-AL-LY, adv, With reference to prelates. 


Morton. 
PRE-LA'TION, n. [L. prelatio, prafero.] 
Preference; the setting of one above another. 
Little ed Hale. 
PREL/A-TISM,n. Prelacy; episcopacy. Milton. 
PREL/A-TIST, x. [from prelate.] An advocate for 
prelacy or the government of the church by bishops ; 
a high churchman. 

Tam an Episcopalian, but not a prelatist, 
PREL’A-TURE, 
PREL/A-TURE-SIIIP, 

The state or dignity of a prelate. ra 
PREL/A-TY, 7. Episcopacy ; prelacy. [JVot in use.] 
Milton. 
ft prelectus, prelego; pre, before, 


prejudice your mind so fir as to 
Watts. 


Aylife. 


7. Scott. 
n. [Fr. prelature.] 


PRE-LE€T’, ». t. 
and lego, to read 

To read a lecture or public discourse. 

PRE-LE€’TION, n. [L. prelectio.} 

A lecture or discourse read in public or to a select 
company. Hale. 
PRE-LE€’/TOR, 2. A reader of discourses; a lec- 
turer. Sheldon. 
PRE-LI-BA/TION, nz. [from L. prelibo; pra, before, 

and libo, to taste. 

1, Foretastc ; a tasting beforehand or by anticipa- 
tion. The joy that proceeds from a belief of pardon 
is a prelibation of heavenly bliss. 

2. An effusion previous to tasting. Qu. 

Johnson, 


PRE-LIM’IN-A-RI-LY, adv. Ino a preliminary man~ 
ner. E 
PRE-LIM/IN-A-RY, a.* [Fr. preliminaire ; It. preli- 


Horsley. 
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PRE 


Pee. 


thrashhold or: limit. } 


PRE 


* 


eS 
minare: Sp. preliminar; L. pra, before, and limen, | PREM/IER, (prem/yer,) n. The first minister of state ; 


the priine minister. 


fatroductory ; previous ; proemial ; that precedes} PREM/IER-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of the first 


the main discourse or business ; as, preliminary ob- 


minister of state. 


servations to a discourse or book ; preliminary arti-| PRE-MIL-LEN’I-AL, 2. Previous to the millennium. 


cles to a treaty ; preliminary measures, 

PRE-LIM'IN A-RY, n. That which precedes the 
main discourse, work, design, or business; some- 
thing previous or preparatory ; as, the preliminaries 
toa nee or treaty ; the preliminaries to a com- 
bat. The parties met to settle the preliminaries. 

PRE'LUDE or PREL/UDE, n, [Fr. id. ; It. and Sp. 
preludio; Low L. preludium, from praludo; pre, be- 
fore, and ludo, to play.] 

4. A short flight of music, or irregular air played 
by-a musician before he begins the piece to be played, 
or before a full concert., Encyc. Young. 

2. Something imtroductory, or that shows what is 
to follow ; something preceding which bears some 
relation or resemblance to that which is to follow. 


The last Georgic was a good prelude to the nels, Addison, 


3. A forerunner; something which indicates ao 
future event. 

PRE-LODE’, », t. To introduce with a previous per- 
formance ; to play before; as, to prélude a concert 
witb a lively air. 

2, To precede, as an introductory piece; as, a 
lively air preludes the concert. 

PRE-LODE’, v. i. To serve as an introduction to. 

2 Druden. 

PRE-LOUD/ED, pp. Preceded by an introductory per- 
formance ; preceded, 

PRE-LOD/ER, x. One that plays a prelude, or intro- 
duces by a previous irregular piece of music. 

PRE-LOD'ING, ppr. Playing an introductory air; 

receding. ‘ 

PRE-LO’DI-OUS, a. Previous ; introductory. 

oe Cleaveland. 

PRE-LU/DI-UM, n, [Low L.] A prelude. Dryden. 

PRE-LO’SIVE, a. revious ; introductory , indica- 
ting that something of a like Kind is to follow ; as, 
prelusive drops, Thomson. 

ta BORLLY, } adv. Previously ; introductorily. 


PRE-LO/SO-RY, a. Previous ; introductory ; prelu- 
sive. Bacon. 
PRE-MA-TORE’, a. [Fr. prémature, from L. prema- 

turus ; pre, before, and maturus, ripe. ] 

1, Ripe before the natural or proper time; as, the 
premature fruits of a hot-bed. 

2. Happening, arriving, performed, or adopted be- 
fore the proper time ; as, a premature fall of snow in 
autumn ; a premature birth ; a premature opinion; a 
premature measure. 

3. Arriving or received without due authentication 
or evidence ; as, premature report, news, or intelli- 


gence, 
PRE-MA-TORE!LY, adv. Too soon; too early; be- 
fore the proper t'me ; as, fruits prematurely ripened ; 
epinions prematurely formed ; measures prematurely 
taken, 
2. Without due evidence or authentication; as, 
intelligence prematurely received. 
PRE-MA-TORE/NESS, ) 2. Ripeness before the nat- 
PRE-MA-TO/RL-TY, ural or proper time. 
2. Tuo great haste ; unseasonable earliness, 
Warton, 
PRE-MED’I-TATE, vo. t, [Fr. premediter; It. premedi- 
tare; L. premeditor; pra, before, and meditor, to 
medina] 


To think on and revolve in the mind beforehand , 
to contrive and design previously ; as, to premedrtats 
theit or robbery. 


With words premedtiated thus ho sald, Dryden. 


PRE-MED’L-TATE, »v. i. To think, consider, or re- 
volve in the mind beforehand; to deliberate; to 
have formed in the mind by previous thought or 
meditation. Hooker. 

®PRE-MED’I-TATE,a, Contrived by previous mcdi- 
tation. Burnet, 

PRE-MED'I-TA-TED, pp. or a, Previously consid- 
ered or meditated, 

2. Previously contrived, designed, or intonded ; 
deliberate ; willful ; as, premeditated murder. ‘ 

PRE-MED/L-TATE-LY, ado, With previous modita: 
tion. Feltham. 

PRE-MED/'I-TA-TING, ppr. Previously moditating ; 
contriving or intending beforehand. 

PRE-MED-I-TA/TION, x, [L, pramoditatio,] 

1. The act of meditating eforehand ; provious 
deliburation, 
A audden thought may be higher than nature can ralse without 
premeditation, Dryden, 
2. Previous contrivance or design formed ; as, the 
remeditation of a crime. 
PRE-MEB/IT, v. & [pre and merit.] To merit or de- 
: Ne ieigaeeey s vee ued, K. Charles, 
®, 2 pl. [Fr., from imitio, primus. 
 First-fruits, [Wot used. is f iehel 

PREMIER, (prem/yer,) 2. [re » from L, primus, first.] 

“First; chief; principal; .as, the premior place ; 


promier minister, Camden. Swift. 


praia peed: vt [L. premissus, premitto, to send be- 
‘ore. : 

1. ‘To speak or write before, or as introductory to 
the main subject ; to offer previously, as something 
to explain or aid in understanding what follows, 

I premise these particulars that the reader may know that I enter 

upon it as a very ungrateful task, Addison, 

2. To send before the time. [ot in use.] Shak. 

3. To lay down premises or first propositions, on 


which rest the subsequent reasonings. Burnet. 
4, To use or apply previously. 
If venesection and a carthartic be premised. Darwin. 


PRE-MISE’, v. i. To state antecedent propositions. 


Swift. 
PREMISE, (prem/is,) x. See Premises. 
PRE-MIS’ED, pp. Spoken or written before, as intro- 
ductory to the main subject. 
PREM’I-SES, n. pl. [Fr. premisses: L. premissa.} 

1. In logic, the two first propositions of a syllo- 
gism, from which the inference or conclusion is 
drawn ; as, 

All sinners deserve punishment 5 

A B is a sinner. 

These propositions, which are the premises, being 
true or admitted, the conclusion follows, that A B 
deserves punishment. 

2. Propositions antecedently supposed or proved. 

While the premises stand firm, It ls impossible to shape the con- 

ica : ee Decay of Piety. 

3. In law, circumstances premised or set forth pre- 
vious to the covenants, &c. Also, the houses, lands, 
&c., proposed to be conveyed by deed, &c. Hence, 
the term is applied to a building with its adjuncts. 

PRE-MIS'ING, ppr. Speaking or writing before ; lay- 
ing down the premises. 
PREM'ISS, 2. A premise. 


PRE/MI-UM, n. flu] Properly, a reward or recom- 
pense ; a prize to be won by competitian ; the re- 
ward or prize to be adjudged to the best performance 
or production. ; 

2. The recompense or prize offered for a specific 
discovery, or for success in an enterprise : as fur the 
discovery of the longitude, or of a north-west passage 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

3. A bounty ; something offered or given for the 
loan of money, wsually, a sum beyond the interest. 

4, The recompense to underwriters for insurance, 
op a undertaking to indemnify for losses of any 
kind. ; 

5, It is sometimes synonymous with Interest, but 
generally, in obtaining loans, it is a sum per cent. 
distinct f om the interest. The bank lends money 
to government at a premium of 2 per cent. 

-6. A bounty. 


The law that obliges parishes to support the poor, offers a pre- 
mium for the encouragement MELeR gies ” Fra nklin, 


PRE-MON'ISH, v.t. [L. pramoneo; pre and moneo, 
to warn.] 

To forewarn; to admonish beforehand. 
PRE-MON/ISH-ED, (-mon/isht,) pp. Forewarned, 
PRE-MON’ISH-IN' pr. Admonishing bi forehand 
PRE-MON/ISH-MEN >”. Previous warning or ad- 

monition ; previous information, 

PRE-MO-NI" TION, (-mo-nish/un,) n. Previous warn- 
ing, notice, or information. Christ gave to his disci- 
ples premonitions of their sufferings, 

PRE-MON/I-TO-RI-LY, adv. By way of premonition. 

PRE-MON'I-TO-RY, a. Giving previous warning or 


notice. 
PRE-MON’STRANTS, 2. pl. [L. sronensinass), 
A religious order of regular canons or monks of 
Premontro in Picardy, instituted by Norbert in 1120. 
They are called also Wurtz Canons. Theso monks 
Wore poor at first, but within thirty years they had 
more than one hundred abbeys in France and Ger- 
many, and in time they were established in all parts 
of Christendom. Encye. 
PRE-MON’STRATE, wv. t. [L. pramonstro; pra, be- 
fore, and monstro, to show. 
ittle used, Herbert, 


To show beforehand. [ 
PRE-MON-STRA/TION, n. A showing beforehand. 
Shelford, 


ot? used. 
PRE-MORSE’, (pre-mors’,) a. [L. pramordeo, pra- 
morsus ; pr@ and murdeo, to gnaw.] 

As if bitten off. 

Premorse roots or leaves, in botany, are such as have 
an abrupt, ragged, and irregular termination, as if 
bitton off short. Lindley. 

PRE-MO/TION, n. [pre and motion.] Previous mo- 
tion or excitement? to action. Encye. 
PREM-U-NI/RE, 2 [Seo Pramunire.] [If really 

anglicizod, premunire is the regular orthography. But 
this is not yet settled. ] 

1. In law, the offense of introducing foreign au- 
thority into England, and the writ which is grounded 
on the offense. 


[See Premises.] 
Whately. Watts. 


/PRE 


2. The penalty incurred by the offense above de- 
scribed, 


Wolsey incurred a premunire, and forfeited his honor, estate, and 
ii. f * South. 


PRE-MU-NITE’, ».t. To guard against objection ; to 
fortify. ahyed 

PRE-MU-NI’TION, (-nish’un,) 2. [L. premunitia, 
from premunio.] 

An anticipation of objections, 
PRE-NO/MEN, 2x. [L. prenomen.] 

Among the Romans, a name prefixed to the family 

name, answering to our Christian name; as Caius, 
Lucius, Marcus, &c, 
PRE-NOM'IN-ATE, v t. [L. pre and nomino.] 

To forename. 
PRE-NOM'IN-ATE, a. Forenamed. Shake 
PRE NOM‘IN-A-TED, pp. Forenamed. 
PRE-NOM/IN-A-TING, ppr. Forenaming. 
PRE-NOM-IN-A’/TION, x. The privilege of being 

named first. Brown, 
He ear ele Bs n. [L. prenotio; pre and nosco, te 
now. 

A notice or notion which precedes something else 

in time ; previous notion or thought ; foreknowledge. 
" Bacon. Brown. 
PREN-SA'TION, n. [L. prensatio, from prenso, to 
seize. 

The act of seizing with violence. [Little used.] 

Barrow. 
PREN’TICE ; a colloquial contraction of Arrrentice, 


Dut. 


which see. 
| PREN/TICE-SHIP ; a contraction of AprrenticEsHIP, 


which see. Pope. 
PRE-NUN-CI-A/TION, n. [L. prenuncio; pre and 
nuncio, to tell.] : : 

The act of telling before. [Not wsed.] 

PRE-OB-TAIN!, v. t. To obfain beforehand. 
PRE-OB-TAIN/‘ED, pp. Previously obtained, 
PRE.O€'EU-PAN-GY, nm. [L. praoceupans.} 

1. The act of taking possession before another. 
The property of unoccupied land is vested by pre- 
occupancy. ; 

2. The Fight of taking possession before others. 
The first discoverer of nnoccupied land has the pre- 
occupancy of jit, by the law of nature and nations. 

PRE-O€/€U-PATE, 0. t. [L. preoccupo; pre and oc- 
cupo, to seize.] 

1. To anticipate ; to take before, Bacon. 

2. To prepossess ; to fill with prejudices. Wotten. 

[Instead of this, Preoccupy is used.] 

PRE-O€-€U-PA/TION, x. A taking possession before 
another; prior occupation. 

2. Anticipation. 

3. Prepossession. Barrizgicn. 

4. Anticipation of objections. South. 

PRE-O€’€U-PI-ED, Cree? pp. or a. Taken pos- 
session of beforehand ; prepossessed. 

PRE-O€’€U-PY, v. & [L. preoccupo; pra, before, 
and occupo, to seize. 

1, To take possession before another ; as, to preoc- 
cupy a country or land not before occupied. 

2. To prepossess; to occupy by anticipation or 
prejudices. 

I think it more respectful to the reader to Jeave something to re~ 

flections, than to preoccupy his judgment, Arbuthnot. 
PRE O€'€U-PY-ING, ppr. Taking possession of be- 
forehand ; occupying by anticipation. 
PRE-OM‘IN-ATE, v. t. [L. pro and ominor, to prog- 
nosticate. J 
To prognosticate ; to gather from omens any future 
event. Brown. 
PRE-O-PIN’ION, (-yun,) x. [pre and opinion.] Opin- 
ion previous] formed ; prepossession, TOW Rs 
PRE-OP’TION, n. [pre and option.] The right of 
first choice. Stackhouse. 
PRE-OR-DAIN!, v. t. [pre and ordain.] To ordain 
or appoint beforehand ; to predetermine. All things 
are supposed to be preordained by God. 
PRE-OR-DAIN’ED, pp. or a. Antecedently ordained 
or determined. 

PRE-OR-DAIN'ING, ppr. Ordaining beforehand. 
PRE-OR/DI-NANCE, 2. [pre and ordtnance.] Ante= 
cedent decree or determination. Shak. 
PRE-OR/DI-NATE, a. Foreordained. [Little used.] 
PRE-OR-DI-NA’TION, n. The act of foreordaining ; 
previous determination. Fotherby. 
PRE-PAID’, pp. ora, Paid in advance, as postage of 


letters. 

PRE-PAR!/A-BLE, a, [See Przrarz.] That may be 
repnred, Boyle. 
PREP-A-RA/TION, n. [L. preparatw. See Prerare.] 

1, The act or operation of preparing or fitting fora 
particular purpose, use, service, or condition; as, 
the preparation of land for a crop of wheat; the 
preparation of troops for a campaign ; the preparation 
of a nation for war; the preparation of men for fu- 
ture happiness, Preparation is intended to prevent 
evil or secure good. 

2, Previous measures of adaptation. 


I will show what preparations there were in nature for this dix 
solution. Burnet. 


Dict. 


3. Ceremonious introduction. [Unusual] Shak 
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4, That which ts prepared, made, or compounded | PRE-PAR’ING, ppr. 


for a particular purpose, 
I wish the chemists had been more sparing, who ify thelr 
preparations, ‘OWT. 
5. The state of being prepared or in readiness ; as, 
@ nation In good preparation for attack or defense, 
6. Accomplishment ; qualification. [Wot * ae] 


7. In pliarmacy, any medicinal substance fitted for 
the use of tho patient. Encye. 
8. In anatomy, a name given to tho parts of animal 
bodies prepared and preserved for mers uses, 
ncyc. 
Preparation of dissonances, in music, is their apes 
sition in barmony in such a manner that by some- 
thing congenial in what precedes, they may be ren- 
dered less harsh to the ear than they would be with- 
out such preparation. Encyc.. 
Preparation of medicines; the process of fitting any 
substance for use in the art of healing. 
a hs a, [It. preparativo; Fr. prepara- 
ti 


ending to prepare or make ready ; having the 
power of preparing, qualifying, or fitting for auy 
thing ; preparatory. 

He spent much time in quest of knowledge preparative to this 

work. South. 
PRE-PAR’A-TIVE, n. That which has the power of 
preparing or previously fitting for a purpose ; that 
which prepares. 

Resolvedness in sin can with no reagon be imagined a prepara 

tive to remission, ecay of Piety. 

2. That which is done to prevent an evil or secure 
some good. 

‘The miseries we suffer may be preparative of future blessings, 

XK. Charles, 
3. Preparation ; as, to make the necessarv prepara- 
tives for 2 voyage. den. 
PRE-PAR’A-TLVE-LY, adv. By way of preparation. 
Hale. 
PRE-PAR’A-TO-RY, a. [It. and Sp. preparatorio; 
Fr. preparatoire.] 

1. Previously necessary; useful or qualifying; 
preparing the way for any thing by previous meas- 
ures of adaptation. The practice of virtue and piety 
is preparatury to the happiness of heaven. 

2. Introductory ; previous ; antecedent and adapted’ 
to what follows. . Hale. 
PRE-PARE’, v. t. [Fr. preparer; It. preparare; Sp. 
and Port. preparar ; from L. prepare; pr@ and paro ; 
Buss. ubirayu; W.parodi. The L. paro is erotmily 


aCe, 
the Shemitie x13, Vy to create or bring forth, co- 


inciding with English dear; and from the L. are 
derived Fr. parer, Sp. and Port. parar, It. parare. 
The sense of prepare is derived from many kinds of 
actions. See X52 in the Introduction.] 

1, In a general sense, to ‘fit, adapt, or qualify for a 
particular purpose, end, use, service, or state, by 
any means whatever. We prepare ground for seed 
by tillage; we prepare cloth for use by dressing; we 
prepare medicines by pulverization, mixture, &c.; 
We prepare young men for college by previous in- 
struction ; men are prepared for professions by suita- 
ble study ; holiness of heart is necessary to prepare 
men for the enjoyment of happinesa with holy be- 


ings. 

5 To make ready ; as, to prepare the table for en- 
tertaining company. 

3. To provide ; to procure as suitable ; as, to pre- 
pare orms, ammunition, and provisions for troops; 
to prepare ships for defense. 

Absulom prepared him chariots and horses, and fifty men to run 

before hin, —2 Sam, xv. 

4. To set ; to establish. 

Tho Lord bath prepared his throne in the heavens. — Ps. clil 

5. To appoint, : 

Xt shall be given to them for whom it Is propared, — Matt. xx, 

6. To pie, direct, or establish. 1 Chron. xxix. 

PRE-PARE’, v.i. To make all things ready; to put 
things in suitable order; as, prepare for dinner. 
Shak, 

2. To take the necessary previous measures. 

, Dido preparing to kill herself. + Peacham, 

3. To make one’s self ready. 

Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel, — Amos iv. 
PRE-PARE’,n, Preparation. [ot in use.] Shak. 
PRE-PAR’ED, pp. or a. Fitted ; adapted ; made suit- 

able ; made ready ; provided. 
PRE-PAR/ED-LY, adv. With suitable previous meas- 


ures. 
PRE-PAR/ED-NESS, n, The state of being prepared 
or in readiness, South. 
oe m. One that prepares, fits, or makes 
ready. 
2. One that provides. 
3. That which fits or makes suitable ; as, certain 
manures are preparers of land for particular crops, 
Mortimer. 


— 


 PRE-PON’DER-AN-CY, i 


PRE 


PRE 


Fitting; adapting; making 
ready ; ee 

PRE-PAY’, v. t. To pay in advance or beforehand, as 
the postage of a letter. 

PRE-PAY’ 


postage. 


ENT, n. Payment in advance, as of | PRE-POSSESS’ING-LY, adv. 


2. a Tending to invite favor; haying power ta 
secure the possession of favor, esteem, or love. The 
countenance, address, and manners of a person are 
sometimes prepossessing On a first acquaintance. 

In a prepossessing 
mInanne 


ner. 
PRE-PENSE’, (pre-pens’,) a. [L. prapensus, prepen- | PRE-POS-SES/SION, (-sesh/un,) ». Preoceupation 5 


deo; pra and pendeo, to incline or hang down.] 
Preconceived ; premeditated ; aforethought. 
Malice prepense is necessary to constitute murder, Blackstone. 


PRE-PENSE’, (pre-pens’,) v. t. [Supra.] To weigh 


or consider beforehand. [Wot used. Elyot. 
PRE-PENSE’, (pre-pens’,) v. i, ‘To deliberate before- 
hand. [Not used. penser. 


PRE-PENS’ED, (-penst’,) pp. or a. Previously con- 
celved; premeditated. [Little used.] [See Pre- 
PENSE. 

PRETOL/LENCE 


nm ([{L. Lreretienss prepolleo ; 
PRE-POL/LEN-CY, pra and polleo.] 

Prevalence ; superiority of power. Coventry. 
PRE-POL’/LENT, a. Having superior gravity or 
power ; prevailing. Boyle. 
PRE-PON'DER,»v.t. [See Pauronperats.] To out- 
weigh. [Wot used. Wotton. 
PRE-PON’/DER-ANCE [See PaeronpERats.] 


1. An outweighing j¥guperiority of weight. The 
least preponderance of Weight on one side of a ship 
or boat will make it incline or heel. 

2. Superiority of power, force, or weight, in a figu- 
rative sense ; as, a preponderance of evidence. 


Locke. 
PRE-PON’DER-ANT, a, Outweighing. Reid. 
PRE-PON’DER-ATE, v. t. [L. prepondero; pre, be- 
fore, and pondero, to weigh. 
1. To outweigh ; to overpower by weight. 


An inconsiderable weight, by distance from the center of the bal- 
ance, will erence greater magnitudes. Glanville. 


2. To overpower by stronger influence or moral 


power. 

PRE-PON’DER-ATE, »v. t. To exceed in weight; 
hence, to incline or descend, as the scale of a bal- 
ance. 


That {s no just balance {n which the heaviest slide will not pre- 
ponderate. Wilkine, 


2. To exceed in influence or power; hence, to in- 
cline to one side. 
By putting every argument, on one sido anc the other, Into the 
balance, we must form a judgment which side ob iin 
PRE-PON’DER-A-TED, pp. Exceeded in weight. 
PRE-PON’DER-A-TING, ppr. or a, Outweighing; 
inclining to one side. 
PRE-PON-DER-A'TION, n. The act or state of 
outweighing any thing, or of inclining to one side. 
Watts. 
PRE-POSE’, v. t. [Fr. preposer; pre and poser, to 
ut. 
To put before. [Wot much used. Focaloir. 
PREP-O-S1'/TION, (-zish’un,) n. r., from L. pre- 
positio} prepono, prapositus; pre and pono, to 
ut. 
ad Te grammar, & word usualy put before another to 
express some relation or quality, action or motion to 
or from tho thing specified ; as, medicines salutary 
to health; music agreeable to the ear; virtue is 
valued for its excellence ; a man is riding to Oxford 
from London. Prepositions gqvern cases of nouns, 
and in English are sometimes placed after the word 
governed ; as, which person do you speak to ?. for, to 
which person do you speak? This separation of the 
preposition from the governed word js sometimes 
allowable in colloquial use, but is generally inele- 


gant, 

PREP-O-S!I''/TION-AL, (-zish’/un-al,) a. Pertaining to 
a preposition, or to preceding position. Encyc. 
PRE-POS'I-TIVE, a. Put before; as, a prepositive 
particle. Jones. 
PRE-POS'I-TIVE, n. fF upra.] A word or particle 
put before another word. Tones. 

PRE-POS'I-TOR, n.. [L. prepositor.] 

A seholar appointed by the instructor to inspect 
other scholars. Todd. 
PRE-POS'I-TURE, nm.’ The office or place of a pro- 

vost ; a provostship. 

PRE-POS-SESS’, v.t. [pre and possess.] To preoc- 
cupy, as ground or land ; to take previous possession 
of. yden. 

2. To preoccupy the mind or heart so as to preclude 
other things; hence, to bias or prejudice. A mind 
prepossessed With opinions favorable to a person or 
cause, will not readily admit unfavorable opinions to 
take possession, nor yicld to reasons that disturb the 
possessors. Whien a lady has prepossessed the heart or 
affections of a man, he does not readily listen to 
suggestions that tend to remove the prepossessjon. 
Prepossezs is more frequently used in a good sense 
than prejudice. 

PRE-POS-SESS’ED, (-pos-sest’,) pp. Preoccupied ; in- 
clined previously to favor or disfavor. 

ee eee ane ppr. Taking previous posses- 
sion, 


prior possession. Hammond. 

2, Preconceived opinion; the effect of previous 
impressions on the mind or heart, in favor or against 
any person or thing. It is often used in a good 
sense ; sometimes it is equivalent to Prezupice, and 
soinetimes a softer name for it. In general, it con- 
*veys anidea less odious than prejudice ; as, the prepos- 
sessions-of education. South. 

PRE-POS/TER-OUS, a. [L. preposterus; pre, before, 
end posterus, latter. ’ 

1. Literally, having that firet which ought to bo 
last ; inverted in order. 

The method I take may be censured as pre: 
treat last of the antediluvien earth, which was first in the 
order of* nature. 2 ‘oodward. 

2. Perverted ; wrong; absurd ; contrary to nature 
or reason ; not adapted to the end; as, a republican 
government in the hands of females is preposterous. 
To draw general conclusions from particular facta 
is preposterous reasoning. Bacon. Woodward. 

3. Foolish ;' absurd ; applied to persons. Shak. 
PRE-POS’/TER-OUS-LY, adv. Ina wrong or invert- 
ed order; -absurdly ; foolishly. Shak, Bentley. 
PRE-POS/TER-OUS-NESS, nr. Wrong order oe 

method ; absurdity ; inconsistency with nature ag 


sterous, because 1 


reason. Feltham. 
PRE-PO/TEN-CY, n. [¥. prepotentia; pre and golem 
tia, power.] 
Superior power; predominance. [Litile used.] 
Broun. 
PRE-PO/TENT, a. [L. prapotens.] 
Very powerful. [Little used.] Playfere. 


PRE/PUCE,n. [Fr., from L. preputium.] 
The foreskin; a prolongation of the skin of the 
penis, covering the glans. Encyc. 
PRE-PO’/TIAL, a. Pertaining to the preg-ce or fare- 


skin. 

PRE-RE-MOTE’, a. [pre and remotc.] More remote 
in previous time or prior order. 

* To some cases, two more links of causation maj de Introduced > 
one of them may be tormed the pre-remole cause, the other 
the pust-remote ettuct, Darwin. 

PRE-RE-QUIRE’, v. t. [pre and require.] To require 
previously. Hammond. 

PRE-REQ/UI-SITB, (-rek’we-zit,) a [preand regui- 
site.] Previously required or necessary to something 
subsequent ; as, certain attainments are prerequisite 
to an adinission to, orders. 

PRE-REQ/UL-SITE, rn. Something that is previously 
required or necossary tothe end proposed. An ac- 
quaintance with Latin and Greek is a prerequisite to 
the admission of a young man into a colle 

PRE-RE-SOLVE’, v. t. [pro and resolve. ] 
previously. 

PRE-RE-SOLV’ED, pp. 
viously determined. 

PRE-RE-SOLV’'ING, ppr. Resolving beforehand, 

PRE-ROG/A-TIVE, n. [Fr. id.; It. prerogative; Sp. 
prerogativa: L. prerogativa, precedence in voting ; 
pre, before, and rogo, to ask or demand. 

An exclusive or peculiar privilege. royal pre~ 
rogative is that special preéminence which a king 
has over all other persons, and out of the course of 
the common law, in right of his rogal dignity. It 
consists in the possosxion of certain rights which the 
king may exercise, to the exclusion of all particips- 
tion of his subjects ; for when a right or privilege.is 
held in common with the subject, it ceases to be a 
prerogative, Thus the right of appointing embassa- 
dors, and ef making peace and war, are, in Great 
Britain, royal prerocatives. The right of governing 
created boings is the prerogative of the Creator. 

It is the prorozative of the house of peers, in Great 
Britain, to decide legal questions in the last resort. 
It is tho prerogative of the house of commons to de- 
termine the validity of all elections of theirown 
members. It is the prerogative of a father to govern 
his children. It is the prerogative of the understand- 
ing to judgoand compare. 

In the United States, it is the prerogative of tho 
president, by and with the advice and consent of the 
sénate, to ratify treaties. 

PRE-ROG/A-TIVE COURT, 2. In Great Britain, a 
court for the trial of all testamentary causes, Whero 
the deceased has left bona notadilia, or effects of the 
value of five pounds, in two different dioceses, In 
this case, the probate of the will belongs to the met- 
ropolitan, or archbishop of the province, and tho 
court where such will is proved is called the Prs- 
RoGaTtive Count, asit is held by virtuo of the specic! 
prerogative of the metropolitan, who appoints tho 
judge. Blackstone. 

PRE-RUG/A-TIV-ED, a, Having paaser is Deere 


e. 
To resolve 
Dering. 

Resolved beforehand ; pro- 


used. 

PRE ROG! A-TIVE-LY, adv. By exclusive or peculiar 
privilege. 

PRE-ROG/A-TIVE OF-FICE,x, The office in Which 
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the wills proved in the prerogative court are regis- 
tered. Blackstone. 
PRE'SAGE or PRES'/AGE, n [Fr. Sp. and It, presa- 
gio; from L. prasaglum; pre, before, and sagio, to 
perceive or foretell. 
Something which foreshows a future event; a 
prognostic ; a present fact indicating something to 


come. 
Joy and shout, presage of victory. Muon. 


PRE-SAGE!, v. t. To forehode; to foreshow ; to indi- 
cate by some present fact whet is to follow or come 
to pass, A fog rising from ariver in an autumnal 
morning presages a pleasant day. A physical phe- 
Domenon can not be considered as presaging an 
event, unless it has some connection with it in 
cause. Hence the error of vulgar superstition, which 
presages good or evil from facts which can have no 
relation to the future event. 

2, To foretell ; to predict ; to prophesy. 
This contagion might have been preesaged. Harvey. 


PRE-SAGE!, v. % To form or utter a prediction ; 
sometimes with of. We may p ‘sage of heats and 
rains. [Woe common, nor elegant. | Dryden. 

PRE-SAG’ED, pp. Foreboded ; foreshown ; foretold. 

PRE-SAGE/FUL, a. Full of presages ; containing 


presages, Thomson. 
PRE-SAGE/MENT, n. A foreboding ; foretoken. 
Wotton. 


2, A foretelling ; prediction. 

PRE-SAG’ER, 2. A foreteller; a foreshower. Shak. 

PRE-SAG/ING, ppr. or a. Foreshowing ; foretelling. 

PRES/BY-O-PY, n. A defect of vision, as in old age, 
when near objects are seen indistinctly, but distant 
ones more plainly. 

PRES'BY-TER, n. [Gr. rpec8urepos, from rpsoBvs, 
old, etder.]_ - 

1. In the primitive Christian church, an elder; a 
person somewhat advanced in age, who had au- 
thority in the church, and whose duty was to feed 
the flock over which the Holy Spirit had made him 
overseer. 

2. A priest ; a person who has the pastoral charge 
of a particular church and congregation ; called, in 
the Saxon laws, Mass-Prizst. Hooker. 

3. A Presbyterian. Butler. 

PRES-BYT’ER-ATE, n. Presbytery. Heber. 

PRES-BY-TE/RI-AL, } a. Pertaining to a presbyter, 

PRES BY-TH/RLAN, | or to ecclesiastical govern- 
ment by presbyters. 

2. Consisting of presbyters; as, presbyterian gov- 
ernment. The government of the church of Scot- 
land is presbyterian. 

PRES-BY-TE’RI-AN, 7. One that maintains the va- 
lidity of ordination and government by presbyters. 

2. One that belongs to a church governed by pres- 


byters. 

PRES-BY-TEH/RI-AN-ISM, n. That form of church 
government which invests presbyters with all spirit- 
ual power, and admits no prelates over them. 

Addison. 

PRES/BY-TER-Y, ». A body of elders in the Chris- 
tian church. 

Ne; not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee 

Sophie wil two laying on of the hands of Rs gales 
—I Tim. iv. 

2. In ecclesiastical government, a judicatory consist- 
ing of all the pastors of churches within a certain 
district, and one ruling elder, a Jayman, from each 
parish or church, commissioned to represent the 
church in conjunction with the minister. This 
body receives appeals from the church-session, and 
appeals from the presbytery may be carried to the 
provincial synod. 

3. The presbyterian religion. Tatler. 

4. In architecture, that part of the church reserved 
for the officia‘ing priests. Guilt. 

PRE/SCI-ENC®, (pré/she-ens,) 2. [Low L. prescientia ; 

@, before, and scientia, knowledge; Fr. prescience ; 

t. prescienza. The pronunciation of this word, pré’- 
ahenz, is undesirable. ] 

Foreknowledge.; knowledge of events before they 
take place. Absolute prescience belongs to God only. 

Of things of the most accidental and mutable nature, God's 

prescience is certain, c South. 

PRE/SCI-ENT, (pré‘she-ent,) a. Foreknowing; hav- 
ing knowledge of events before they take place. 


Who taught the vations of the field and wood, 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand ? Pope, 


pie v. t. [L. prascindo; pre and scindo, to 
cut. 

To cut off; to abstract. [Zsttle used.] Norris. 
PRE-SCIND/ENT, a. Cutting off; ee 


eyne, 
PRE/SCIOUS, (pré/shus,) a. [L. prescius; pre and 
scio, to know. 
Foreknowing ; having foreknowledge ; as, prescious 
of ills. ‘ Dryden 
PRE-SERIBE’, v.t. [L. prescribo, to write before. 

1. In medicine, to direct, as a remedy, to be used or 
‘applied to a diseased patient. Be not offended with 
the physician who prescribes harsh remedies. 

& To set or lay down authoritatively for direction ; 


PRE 


ON as a rule of conduct; as, to presorile laws or 
rules, 
There's Joy, when to wild will you laws prescribe. Dryden. 
3. To direct. 
Let streams prescribe thelr fountains where to run. Dryden, 


PRE-SERIBE’, 2. % To write or give medical direc- 
tions ; to direct what remedies are to be used ; as, to 
prescribe for & patient in a fever. 

2, To give law ; to influence arbitrarily. 


A forwardness to prescribe to the opinions of others. Locke. 


3. In law, to claim by prescription ; to claim a title 
to a thing by immemorial use and enjoyment; with 
for, Aman may be allowed to prescribe fur a right 
of way, a common, or the like ; @ man can not pre- 
scribe for a castle ; he can prescribe only for incorpo- 
real hereditaments, Blackstone. 

4. To influence by long use. [ot in use.] Brown. 
PRE-SERIB’ED, pp. ora. Directed ; ordered. 
PRE-SERIB/ER, x. One that prescribes. 
PRE-SERIB/ING, ppr. Directing; giving as a rule of 

conduct or treatment. 
PRE’SCRIPT, a. [L. prescriptus.] 

Directed ; prescribed. Hooker. 
PRE/SERIPT, x. [L. prescriptum. 

1. A direction ; a medical order for the use of med- 

icines, But Pruescnirtion is chiefly used. 

2. Direction ; pes model prescribed. 
PRE-SERIPT'I-B E, a That may be prescribed for. 
PRE-SERIP/TION, 2. [L. prescriptio. 

SCRIBE. ] 

1. The act of prescribing or directing by rules; or 
that which is prescribed ; particularly, a medical di- 
rection of remedies for a disease, and the manner of 
using them ; @ recipe. 

2. In law, a prestribing for title ; the claim of title 
to athing by virtue of immemorial use and enjoy- 
ment ; or the right to a thing derived from such use. 
Prescription differs fram custom, which is a local 
usage. Prescription is a personal usage, usage an- 
nexed to the person. Nothing but incorporeal her- 
editaments can be claimed by prescription. 

Blaskstone. 

The use and enjoyment of navigation and fishery 
in the sea, for any length of time, does not create a 
title by prescription. The common right of nations 
to the use and enjoyment of the sea is imprescriptible ; 
it can not be lost by a particular nation for want of 
use. Vattel. 

3. In Sects law, the title to iands acquired by unin- 
terrupted possession for the time which the law de- 
clares to be sufficient, or 40 years. This is positive 
prescription. JVegative prescription is the loss or 
omission of a right by neglecting to use it durin 
the time limited by law. This term is also use: 
for Limrtation, in the recovery of money due by 
bond, &c. Obligations are lost by prescription, or 
neglect of prosecution for the time designated by 


law. Encyce. 

PRE-SCRIPT'IVE, a. Consisting in or acquired by 
immemorial use and enjoyment; as, a prescriptive 
right or title. 


The right to be drowsy in protracted toil has beco: ori 
* aoe.” el Se BM adaaas 
2. Pleading the continuance and authority of cus- 


tq. Hurd, 
PRH/SE-ANCE, n. [Fr.] Priority of place in sitting, 
Not in we.} Carew. 
PRES/ENCE, nz. [Fr., from L. presentia ; pre, before, 
and esse, to be. 

1. The existence of a person or thing in a certain 
place; opposed to Assencr. This event happened 
during the king’s presence at the theater. In exem- 
ining the patient, the presence of fever was not ob- 
abt The presence of God is not limited to any 

ace. 

y 2. A being in company near or before the face of 
another. e were gratified with the presence of a 
person so much respected. 

3. Approach face to face or nearness of a great pe® 


sonage. : 
Men that very presence fear, 
Which once they knew authority did bear, 
4, State of being in view; sight. 
happened in the presence of the court, 
5. By way of distinction, state of being in view of a 
superior. 
I know not by what power I am made bold 
In such a presence here to plead my thoughts, Shak. 
6. A number assembled before a great person. 
Odmar, of all this presence dees contain, 
Give ber your wreath whom you esteem most fair, Dryden, 
7. Port; mien; air; personal appearance; de- 
meanor. 
Virtue is best in a body that Is comely, and that has rather dignity 
of presences, than beauty of aspect. ‘ Bacon, 
A gracoful presence benpeals accepsance, Collier. 
8. The apartment in which a prince shows himself 
to his court. 
An’t ir grace, the two great cardinals 
Wraith the os oe Y Shak, 
9. The person of a superior. Milton. 


See Pre- 


Daniel. 
An accident 


i 
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Presence of mind; a calm, collected state of the 
mind with its faculties at command; undisturbed 
state of the thoughts, which enables a person to 
speak or act without disorder or embarrassment in 
unexpected difficulties. 

Errora, not to be recallod, do find 

Thelr best redress from presence of the mind, Waller, 

PRES/ENCE-CHAM’BER,)n. The room in which 
PRES’/ENCE-ROOM, @ great personage re- 
celves company. Addison. 
PRE-SEN-SA’TION, 2. [pre and sensation.] Previous 
notion or idea, More, 
PRE-SEN‘SION, (-Shun,) x. [L. presensio, prasentio; 

pre and sentio, to perceive. 

Previous perception. [Little used.] Brown. 

PRESENT, a. [Fr.present; L. prasens; pro and sum, 
esse, to be.] 

i. Being in a certain place ; opposed to Ansrnt. 

2. Being before the face or near; being in com- 
pany. Inquire of some of the gentlemen present. 

Those things have I spoken to you, being yet present with you. 

—Joha xiv. 

3. Being now in view or undér consideration. In 
the present instance, facts will nut warrant the con- 
clusion ; the present question must be decided on dif- 
ferent principles, 

4, Now existing, or being at this time ; not past or 
future ; as, the present session of congress; the court 
is in session at the present time. We say, @ present 
good, the present year or age. 

Be Ready at hand ; quick in emergency ; as, present 
wit. 

*Tis 2 high polnt of philosophy and virtue fora 

phil sextape! "U'Bawange 


6 Favorably attentive; not heedless ; propitious. 
Nor could I hope, in any place but there, 
To find a god so present to my prayer. Dryden, 
7. Not absent of mind; not abstracted ; attentive. 
The present ; an elliptical expression for the preseng 
Jilton. 


ime. 

At present ; elliptically, for at the present time. 

Present tense; in grammar, the tense or form of a 
verb which expresses action or being in the present 
time ; as, I am writing; or something that exists at 
all times; as, virtue is always to be preferred to 
vice; or it expresses habits or general truths; as, 
plants spring from the earth; fishes swim ; reptiles 
creep; birds fly; some animals subsist on herbage, 
others are carnivorous, 

PRES/ENT, n. [Fr. id. Seethe verb.] That which 
is presented or given ; a gift; a donative; something 
given or offered to another gratuitously ; a word of 
general application, Gen. xxxii. 

2. The present time. eet Com. Prayer. 

Presents, in the plural, is used in law for a deed of 
conveyance, a lease, letter of attorney, or other 
writing ; as in the phrase, “* Know all men by these 

esents,’” that is, by the writing itself, per presentes. 

n this sense, it is rarely used in the singular. 

PRESENT’, v. t. [Low L. ento; Fr. presenter ; 
It. presentare; Sp. presentar; L. prasens ; pre, before, 
and sum, esse, to be.] 

1. To set, place, or introduce into the presence or 
before the face of a superior ; as, to present an envoy 
to the king; and with the reciprocal pronoun, to come 

_ into the presence of a superior. f 
Now there was a day when the sons of God came to present 

themselves before the Lord. — Job 

2. To exhibit to view or notice. The top of Mount 

Holyoke, in Hampshire county, in Massachusetts, 

presents one of the finest prospects in America. ~ 

3. To offer; to exhibit. 

O, hear what to my mind first thou, 

He is ever ready to present to as 

others. ( 
-4, To give; to offer gratuitously for reveption. 

The first president of the American Bible Society 

prescnted to that institution ten theneand dollars. 

5. To put jnto the hands of another in ceremony. 
So ladies in romance assist their knight, i 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. Pope. 

6. To favor with a gift; as, we present a man with 

a suit of clothes, Formerly, the phrase was, to 

present @ person. : 

via presented the for his admirable elegy on her 
mag res poms ean 


ts present | Milton. 
thoughts or observations 
$e: Watts. ¢ 


This use is obsolete, } 

. To nominate to an écclesiastical benefice ; 6 
offer to the bishop or ordinary as a candidate for in« 
stitution. ~ 


The patron of a ehurch may Eis clerk to a parsonage or 
vi ; that fer him to the bishop of the divcess 
vetebest Buches 


Also, to inate for su) at a public school. 
30, to nomin: pport pu Agree 


8. To offer. 

He — presented battle to the French navy, which lg rence 

9. To lay before a public body for consideration, 
as before a legislature, a court of judicature, a cor- 
poration, &&c, ; as, to present a Mem re 
monstrance, or indictment, oe taie 
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10. To lay before a court of judicature as an object PRE-SERV’/A-BLE, a. [See Preserve.) That may} 
of inquiry; to give notice officially of a crime or/ be preserved. 


PRE 


4, A tutelur power. 
Just Apvilo, president of vers. Waller. 


offense. It isthe duty of grand juries to present all ; 


breaches of law within their knowledge. In Amer- 
fica, grand juries present whatever they think to be 
public injuries, by notifying them to the public with 
their censure. : ; 

ll. Yo point or direct a weapon, particularly some 
species of fire-arms ; as, to present a musket to the 
breast of another. 

12. In military language, to present arms is to hold 
them out in token of respect, as if ready to deliver 
them up. 

13. ‘lo indict; @ customary use of the word in the 
United States. 

PRE-SENT’A-BLE, a. That may be presented ; that 
may be exhibited or represented. Burke. 

2. That mny be offered to a church living ; as, a 
presentable clergyman. ’ 

3. That admits of the presentation of a clergy- 
man ; as, a church presentable. [Unusual.] Ayliffe. 

PRES-EN-TA'NE-OUS, a. [L. presentaneus.] 

Ready ; quick ; immediate ; as, presentaneous poi- 
son. Harvey. 
pe TION, n. [Fr.] The act of present- 

ing. 

Prayers are sometimes a presentation of mere desires, Hooker. 

2. Exhibition ; representation ; display ; as, the 
presentation of fighting on the stage. Dryden. 

3. In ecclesiastical law, the act of offering a clergy- 
man to the bishop or ordinary for institution in a 
benefice. An advowson is the right of presentation. 

If the ak admits the patrou’s presentation, the clerk so ad- 

mitted is next to be instituted by him. Blackstone. 

4. The right of presenting a clergyman: The pat- 
Ton has the presentation of the benefice. 

} Presentation copy; a copy of a work presented to 
gome one by the author, as a testimony of respect. 

PRE-BENT’A-TIVE, a. In ecclesiastical afuirs, that 
has the right of presentation, or offering a clergyman 
to the bishop for institution. Advowsons are present- 
ative, collative, or donative. 


An advowson presentative ts where the patron ig a right of | 


presentation to the bishop or ordinary. lackstone, 
2. That admits the presentation of a clergyman; 
aS, a presentative parsonage. Spelman, 
PRE-S NT’ED, pp. Offered; given; exhibited to 
view ; accused. 
PRES-ENT-EE’, x, One presented to a benefice. 
‘ 


Aylife. 
a Sec lry ®. One that presents, 
RE-SEN/TIAL, (-shal,) a. Supposing actual pres- 
» ence. [Little used. Norris. 


PRES-EN-TIAL/LTY,n,. The state of boing prevent. 
ie used. | South. 
b E-SEN’TIAL-LY, adv. In a way which supposes 

beeee resence, JHore. 
RE-SEN/TIATE, v. t. To make prosont. [Little 
ae 3 Grew. 

PEE 'TIENT, (-shent,) @ Perceiving before- 
and. 

PRES-EN-TIF'TE, a. Making present. [Wot 

PRES-EN-TIF’I€-AL, in usc.} 


PRES-EN-TIF/I€-LY, adv. In such a manner as to 
make present. {JVot in usc.] More. 
PRE-SENT'I-MENT, n, [pre and sentiment, or Fr. 

pressentiment. | 

_ Previous conception, sentiment, or opinion ; pre- 
. Vious apprehension of something future.~ Butler. 
PRES/ENT-LY, adv. At present ; at this time. 

The towns and forts you present’y have. [Obs.] Sidney. 

2. In a short time after; soon after. 

Him therefore I hopo to send presenily, so soon as I shall see how 

it will go with me. — Phil. ii 
3. Immediately. 
And presently the fig-tree withered away. — Matt. xxi. 


RESENTMENT; n. The act of presenting. Shak. 
~ 2, Appearance to the view ; representation, 
Milton. 
_ 3. In law, a presentment, properly~ speaking, is the 
notice taken by a grand jury of any offense from 
their own knowledge or observation, without any 
bill of indictment Jaid before them ; as, the present- 
sment of a nuisance, a libel, or the like, on which the 
officer of the court must afterward frame an indict- 
ment, before the party presented can be put to an- 
awer it, Blackstone. 
4. In @ more general sense, presentment compre- 
ends inquisitions of office and indictments. 
Blackstone. 
In the United States, a presentment is an official ac- 
eusation presented to a tribunal by the grand jury in 
‘an indictment ; or it is the act of offering an indict- 
ment, It is also used for the indictment itself. The 
grand jury are charged to Pane and due presentment 
make of all crimes, &c. The use of the word is 
limited to accusations by grand jurors 
5. The official notice in court which the surren- 
deree gives of the surrender of a copyhold estate. 
lackstone. 


PRES/ENT-NESS, x. Presence; as, presentness of 
_ mind. [Nt used] Clarendon. 


PRES-ER-VA’/TION, x. [from preserve; It. preserva- 


zione; Sp. preservacion.] 

The act of preserving or keeping safe ; the act of 
keeping from injury, destruction, or decay ; as, the 
preservation of life or health ; the preservation of build- 
ings from fire or decay ; the preservation of grain from 
insects; the preservation of fruit or plants. When 
a thing is kept entirely from decay, or nearly in its 
original state, we say it is in a high state of preserva- 


tion. 
peor boas a, [It. preservativo ; Fr. preser- 
vatif. , 

Having the power or quality of keeping safe from 
injury, déstruction, or decay ; tending to preserve, 
PRE-SERV/A-TIVE, x. That which preserves, or has 
the power of preserving; something that tends to 
secure a person or thing in asound state, or prevent 
it from injury, destruction, decay, or corruption; a 
preventive of injury or decay. Persons formerly 
wore tablets of arsenic as preservatives against the 
plague. Clothing is a preservative against celd. Tem- 
perance and exercise are the best preservatives of 
health. Habitual reverence of the Supreme Being 
is an excellent preservative against sin, and the in- 

fluence of evi] examples. 
PRE-SERV’A-TO-RY, a. That tends to preserve. 


Hail. 
PRE-SERV’A-TO-RY, x. “That which has the power 
of preserving ; a preservative, Whitlock. 


PRE-SERVE’, (pre-zerv’,) v. t. [F'r. preserver ; It. pre- 
servare; &p. preservar; Low L. preservo; pre and 
servo, to keep.] 

1, To keep or save from injury or destruction ; to 
defend from evil. 
God did send me before you to preserve tife. —Gen. xly. 
O Lord, preserve ine from the Violent nan, — Ps, cxl, 
2. To uphold ; to sustain. 
O Lord, thou preservest nan and beast. — Ps, xxxvi. 


3. To save from decay ; to keep in a sound state ; 
as, to preserve fruit in winter. Salt is used to pre- 
serve meat. 

4. To season with sugar or other substances for 
preservation ; as, to preyerve plums, quinces, or oth- 
er fruit. 

5. To keep or defend from corruption; as, to pre- 
serve youth from vice. 

6. To maintain or keep throughout,’ as appear- 
ances, Junius. 
PRE-SERVE!, (pre-serv’,) x. Fruit or a vegetable sea- 

soned and kept in sugar or sirup. Mortimer. 

2. A place for the shelter or preservation of animals 

designed for sport or food, as game, fish, &c. 
PRE-SERV'ED, (pre-zervd’,) pp. or a. Saved from 

injury, destruction, or decay ; kept or defended from 

evil; seasoned with sugar fur preservation. 
PRE-SERV’/ER, x. The person or thing that pre- 
serves ; one that saves or defends from destruction 
or evil. 
What shall I do to thee, O thou preserver of men? — Job vii. 


2. One that makes preserves of fruits. 
PRE-SERV’'ING, ppr. or a. Keeping safe from ‘inju- 
ry, destruction, or decay ; defending from evil. 
PRE-SIDE’, v. i. [L. presideo; pre, before, and sedeo, 
to’ sit; It. presidere ; Fr. presider ; Sp. presidir.] 

1. To be set over for the exercise of authority ; to 
direct, control, and govern, as the chief officer. A 
man may preside over a nation or province ; or he 
may preside over a senate, or a meeting of citizens. 
The word is used chiefly in the latter sense. We 
say, a man presides over the senate with dignity, 
Hence it usually denotes temporary superintendence 
and government. 

2. To exercise superintendence ; to watch over as 
inspector. : 


Some o’er the public magazines preside, Dryden, 
RES'I-DEN-CY, n. Superintendence; inspection 
and care, Ray. 


2. The office of president. Washington wags 
elected to the présidency of the United States by a 
unanimous vote of the electors. 

3. The term during which a president holds his of- 
fice. President J. Adams died during the presidency 
of his son. 

4, The jurisdiction of a president ; as in the Brit- 
ish dominions in the East Indies. 

5. The family or suite of a president. 

worthy clergyman belonging to the side of Fort St. 
e Getree (au) ead Bs Hickawn 261. 
PRES'I-DENT, 2x. [Fr., from L. presidens.] 

1. An officer elected or appointed to preside over a 
corporation, company, or assembly of men, to keep 
order, manage their concerns, or govern their pro- 
ceedings ; as, the president of a banking company ; 
the president of a senate, &e. 

2. An officer appointed or elected to govern a prov- 
ince or territory, or to administer the government of 
anation. The president of the United States is the 
chief executive magistrate. 

3. The chief officer of a college or university. 

Onited States. 


Vice-president ; one who takes the place of a president 
in case of absence, disability, or death. The vice- 
president of the United States is president of the sen- 
ate ex officio, and performs the duties of president 
when the latter is removed or disabled. 

PRES-I-DEN’/TIAL, a, Pertaining to a president ; as, 
the presidential chair. ; Walsh, 

2. Presiding over. Glanville. 

PRES/I-DENT-SHIP, x. The office and place of pres- 
ident. Hovker. 
: 2. The term for which a president holds his of- 
ce. 
PRE-SID’/I-AL a. [L. presidium, a garrison ; pra 
PRE-SID/I-A-RY, | ae ate iz 
Pertaining to a garrison; having a garrison. 
Howell. 
PRE-SID/ING, ppr. or a. Directing; controlling ; ex- 
ercising superintendence. ; 
PRE-SIG-NI¥-I-€A/TION, n. [from presignify.] The 
act of signifying or showing beforehand. Barrow. 
PRE-SIG/NI-FI-ED, pp. Signified beforehand. 
PKE-SIG/NI-FY, v. t=. [pre and signify.] To in- 
timate or signify beforehand ; to show previously. 
Pearson. 
PRE-SIG/NEI-FY-ING, ppr. Intimating beforehand. 
PRESS, v. t [Fr. presser; It. pressare; to press, 
crowd, urge, hurry ; D. and G. pressen ; Sw. prassa; 
Dan, presser; W. brysiaw, to hurry, formed from 
rhys, extreme ardency, a rushing. Here we have 
proof that press is formed from the root of rusk, with 
a prefix, The Spanish has apretar, prensar, and 
aprensar. The L. pressus is from the same root. ] 

1. To urge with force or weight ; a word of exten- 
sive use, denoting the application of any power, 
physical or moral, to something that is to be 
moved or affected. We press the ground with the 
feet when we walk; we press the couch on which 
We repose ; we press substances with the hands, fin- 
gers, or arms ; the smith presses iron with his vice ; 
we are pressed with the weight of arguments, or 0! 
cares, troubles, and business. 

2. To squeeze ; to crush; a8, to press grapes. 
Gen. xi. 

3. To drive with violence; to hurry ; as, to presé 
a horse in motion, or in a race. 

4, To urge ; to enforce ; to inculcate with earnest- 
ness ; as, to press divine truth on an audience, 

5. To embrace closely ; to hug. 

Leucothoe shook 
And pressed Palemon closer in her arms, Pope, 

6. To force into service, particularly into naval 
service ; to impress. Clarendon. Dryden. 

7. To straiten ; to distress; as, to be pressed with 
want or with difficulties. 

8. To constrain ; to compel ; to urge by authority 
or necessity. { 

e ‘posta that rode upon mules and camels went out, being haste 
de ened and prety on by the king's sta sac eps) Esth 
vul. 

9, To urge ; to impose by importunity. 

Ho pressed a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver to yous 

ce Es ¥ Dryden. | 

10. To urge or solicit with earnestness or importu- 
nity. He pressed me to accept of his offer. 

ll. To urge; to constrain. 

Paul was pressed in apirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus 

WwW vai ropes eal igen ae forecasteth grievous things. 

eas TEE : Wisdom, 


12. To squeeze for making smooth, as cloth or 
paper. P 
Press differs from drive and strike, in usually de- 
noting a slow or continued application of force ; 
whereas drive and strike denote a sudden impulse of 
force. 2 
PRESS, v. 4 To urge or strain in motion ; to urge for- 


ward with force. 4 
I press t&ward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
7 


in Christ Jesus. — Phil. tii. 


Th’ insulting victor presses on the more. Dryden. 
2. To bear on with force ; to encroach. 
On superior powers 
‘Were we to press, inferior might on ours, Pope. 


3. To bear on with force ; to crowd ;. to throng. ' 
Thronging crowds press on you as you past Dryden, 
4, To approach unseasonably or importunately. , 
bes Nor prese too near the throne, Dryden, 
5. To urge with vehemence and importunity. 4 
- He pressed upon them greatly, and they turned in to him, — 
Gen, xix, 
6. To urge by influence or moral force. ; 
When arguments press equally in matters indifferent, the safest 
method is to give up ourselves to neither, in, { 


7. To push with force; as, to press against the 


door, 

PRESS, nz. [It. pressa, haste, hurry, a crowd; Sp. 
prensa; Fr. presse, pressoir; Sw. prass; Dan, and 
G. presse. ] 

1. An instrument or machine by which any body 
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is squeezed, crushed, or forced into a more compact 
| form ; as, a sine peree cider-prees, or cheese-press. 

2. A machine for printing; a printing-press. Great 
improvements have been lately made in the construc- 
tion of presses. ; 

3. The art or business of printing and publishing ; 
hence, the publications issued from the press, taken 
collectively. A free press is a great blessing to a free 
peopie ; a licentious press is a-curse to society. 

+. 4, A crowd; a throng; a multitudd of individuals 
crowded together. . 
And when they could not come nigh to him for the prese. — 
Mark ii. 


5. The act of urging or pushing forward. 

Which, in their throng and prese to the last hold, F 

Confound themselves, Shak. 

q. A Wine-vat or cistern. Hag. ii. 

7. Acase or closet for the safe-keeping of garments. 

8. Urgency ; urgent demands of affairs ; as, a press 
of business. 

9. A commission to force men into public service, 
particularly into the navy; forImpness. Ralegh. 

Press of sail, in navigation, is as much sail as the 
state of the wind will possibly permit. Totten, 
- Liberty of the press, in civil policy, is the free right 
of publishing books, pamphlets, or papers, without 
previous restraint ; or the unrestrained right which 
every citizen enjoys of publishing his thoughts and 
opinions, subject only to punishment for publishing 
what is pernicious to morals or to the peace of the 
state. 2 

PRESS!-BED, n. Abed that may be raised and in- 
closed in a case. 

PRESS’ED, (prest,) -pp. or a. Urged by force or 
weight ; squeezed; constrained ; distressed ; crowd- 
@d; embraced; made smooth and glossy by pressure, 
as cloth. 

PRESS’/ER, 2. One that presses. ~ 

PRESS'-GANG, n. [pressand gang.] A detachment 
of seamen under the command of an officer, em- 
powered to impress men into the naval service. [See 
Turrress-Gano.] 

PRESS/ING, ppr. Urging with fotce or weight ; 
Bqueezing; constraining ; crowding ; embracing ; 
distressing ; forcing tito service ; rolling in a press. 

2. a. Urgent; distressing. 

PRESS/ING, n. The act or operation of applying 
force for the purpose of compressing bodies or ren- 
dering them compact. The pressing of cloth is per- 
formed by means of the screw, or by a calender. 

PRESS/ING-LY, adv With force or urgency ; closely. 


ee Foweil. 
PRESS’LY, adv. [L. presse.] Closely ; with com- 
pression. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 


PRES/SION, (presh/un,) n. [It. pressione.] 
1. The act of pressing. But Pressure is more 
generally used. Newton. 
2. In the Cartesian philosophy, an endeavor to move. 
PRES-SI-ROS/TERS, n. pl. [L. pressus, pressed, and 
rostrum, beak.] 
A tribe of wading birds, including those which 
have a compressed or flattened beak. Brande. | 
PRES-SI-ROS’TRAL, a. Having a compressed or 
flattened beak ; applied to certain birds, as the lap- 
wing. Partington. 
PRES/SI-TANT, a. Gravitating; heavy. [ot in 
More. 


use. 
PRESSMAN, n. In printing, the man who manages 
the press and impresses the sheets, 

2. One of a press-gang, who aids in forcing men 
into the naval service. Chapman. 

PRESS/-MON-EY,2. Money paid to a man impressed 
into public service. [See Prest-Money.] Gay. 
PRESS’URE, n._ [It. and L. pressura.] 

1. The act peng or urging with force. 

2. The act of squeezing. or crushing. Wine is 
obtained by the pressure of grapes. 

3. The state of being squeezed or crushed. 

4. The force of one body acting on another by 
weight or the continued application of power. Press- 
ure is occasioned by weight or gravity, by the motion 
of bodies, by the expansion of fluids, by elasticity, 
&c. Mutual pressure may be caused by the meeting 
of moving bodies, or by the motion of one body 
against another at rest, and the resistance or elastic 
force of the latter. The degree of pressure is in 
proportion to the weight of the pressing body, or to 
the power applied, or to the elastic force of resisting 
bodies, The screw is a most powerful instrument 
of pressure. 

5, A constraining force or impulse; that which 
urges or compels the intellectual or moral faculties ; 
as, the pressure of motives on the mind, or of fear 
on the conscience. : 

6. That which afflicts the body or depresses the 
spirits; any severe affliction, distress, calamity, or 
grievance; straits, difficulties, embarrassments, or 
the distress they occasion, We speak of the pressure 
of poverty or want, the pressure of debts, the press- 
ure of taxes, the pressure of afflictions, or sorrow. 


My own and my le’s pressures are grievous, K. Charles. 
To this GonuiAera ton be eines with comiort in all his prresures, 
Atterbury. 


PRE 


PRE 


We observe that pressure is used both for {Fauble | PRE-SOM’/ED, pp. Supposed or taken to be true, or 


or calamity, and for the distress it produces, . 
7. Urgency ; as, the pressure of business, ° 
8. Impression ; stamp; character impressed. 
All laws of books, all forms, all pressures past, Shak. 


PRESS!-WORK, n. That part of printing which con- 
sists in impressing the sheets upon the type. 
PREST ; sometimes used for Pressen. [See Press.] 
PREST, a. [Old Fr. prest or preste, now prét, prét, or 
prene Sp. and It. presto, from L. presto, to stand 
efore or forward ; pre and sto.] 
1. Ready ; prompt. [Obs.] Fairfaz. 
2, Neat; tight. [Obs.] Tusser. 
PREST, x. [Fr. prét, supra.] 
1, Aloan. [0bs.] _ Bacon. 
2. Formerly, a duty in money, to be paid by the 
sheriff on his account in the exchequer, or for money 
left or remaining in his hands 2 and 3 Edw. VI. 


-PREST!-MON-E Sara soa Money paid to men 


when they enlist into the British service, so called 

because they hold themselves prest, or ready to march 

at command. Toone. 
PRES-TA’/TION, n. [L.;{ zstatio.] 

. | Formerly, a payment of money ; sometimes used 
for purveyance. Encyc. 
PRES-TA/TION-MON-EY, CERene) n Asum of 

money paid yearly by archdeacons and other digni- 
taries to their bishop, pro ezxteriore piston 
CYC. 
PRES’/TER, n. [Gz. rpnsnp, from mp76w, to kindle, 
or inflame.] 

1, A meteor or exhalation formerly supposed ta 
be thrown from the clouds with such violence, that 
by collision it is set on fire. [Obs.] Encyc. 

2. The external part of the neck, which swells 
when a person is ungry. Lobe.) Encye. 

Prester (priest or presbyter) John; the name given 
in the middle ages to a supposed Christian sovereign 
in the interior of Asia; erroneously transferred by 
the Portuguese to the king of Abyssinia. 


Encyc. Am. 
PRES/TIGE, n. [Fr.] Illusion ; fascination ; charm; 
imposture, Warburton. * 


PRES-TIG-I-A/TION, n. [L. prestigie, ale 
The playing of legerdemain tricks ; a juggling. 
: Dict. 


PRES-TIG/I-A-TOR, n. ' A juggler; a cheat. More, 
PRES-TIG/I-A-TO-RY, a. Juggling; censisting of 
impostures, : i 
PRES-TIG’I-OUS, a. Practicing tricks; juggling., 
3 Bale. 
PRES’TI-MO-NY, x. [Port. and Sp. prestimonio; L. 
presto, to supply ; pre and sto.] 

In canon law, a fund for the support of a priest, 
appropriated by the founder, but not erected into 
any title of benefice, and not subject to the pope or 
the ordinary, but of which the patron jis the collator. 

Port. Dict. Encyc. 

But in a Spanish dictionary thus defined, “a preb- 
end for the maintenance of poor clergymen, on 
condition of their saying prayers at certain stated 
times.”* 

PRES-TIS'SI-MO, [It.] In music, very quick. 
PRES/TO, adv, [Sp. and It. presto, quick or quickly ; 
L. presto.] 

L In music, a direction for a quick, lively move- 

ment or performance. 


2. Quickly ; immediately ; in haste. Swift. 
PRE-STRI€/TION, n. [L. prestringo, prestrictus.} 
‘Dimness, Milton. 


PRE-S0 M’A-BLB, a. (from presume.] That may be 
presumed ; that may be supposed to be true ocr en- 
titled to belief, without examination or direct evi- 
dence, or on probable evidence. 

PRE-S0M’A-BLY, adv. By presuming or supposing 
something to be true, without direct proof. 

Brown. 

PRE-SOME’, v. t. [Fr. presumer; It. presumere ; Sp. 
presumir ; from L. presumo; pre, before, and sumo, 
to take. 

To take or suppose to be true, or entitled to belief, 
without examination or positive proof, or on the 
strength of probability. We presume that a man is 
honest, who has not been known to cheat or de- 
ceive; but in this we are sometimes mistaken. In 
Many cases, the law presumes full payment where 
positive evidence of it can not be produced. 

We not only presume it may be so, but we actually find It,so. 

Goo. of the Tongue. 

In cases of implied contracts, the law presumes that a man has 


covénanted or contracted to do what reason and justice dio- 
tate, Blackstone. 


entitled to belief, without positive proof. 
PRE-SOM’ER, n. One that presumes; also, an asro~ 
gant person. Wotton. 
PRE-SUM'ING, ppr. Taking as true, or Supposing to 
be entitledsto belief, on probable evidence. 

2. a. Venturing without positive permission ; toa 
confident ; arrogant ; unreasonably bold. 

PRE-SUM'ING-LY, adv. sCanfidntly ; arrogantly. ° 
och haa ey dre (Fr. presommtion ; L. presump- 
tio. 

1. Supposition of the truth or real existence of 
something without direct or vositive proof of the 
fact, but grounded on circumstantial or probable evi- 
dence which entitles it to belief. Presumption, in 
Leak is of three sorts, violent or strong, probable, and 
ight. 

Next to positive proof, circumstantial ers.exce, or tne doctrine of 

een eeraee must take place ; for when the fact can nut be 
lemonstratively evinced, that W yich comes neurest to the 
proot of the fact is the proof of such circumstances as eith ¢ 
necessarily or usually attend such facts, These are called 
Le odio Violent presumption is many tines equul ta 
ull proof, Blackstone. 

2. Strong probability; as in the common phrase, 
the presumption is that an event has taken place, or 
will take place, : 

3. Blind or headstrong confidence; unreasonable 
adventuronsness ; a venturing to undertake some- 
thing without reasonable prospect of success, or 
against the usual probabilities of safety ; presumptu- 
ousness, 


Let my wboteep tate not progoke thy wrath. Shak. 
I bad the presumption to dedicate to you a very unfinished 
piece, Dryden. 


4, Arrogance. He had the presumption to attempt 
to dictate to the council. _ 

5. Unreasonable confidence in divine favor. 

The awe of his majesty will keep us from presumption, 

Rogers. 
PRE-SUMP’TIVE, a. Taken by previous supposition ; 
grounded on probable evidence. 

2. Unreasonably confident ; adventuring without 
teasonable ground to expect success ; presumptuous ; 
arrogant. Brown. 

Presumptive evidence, in law, is that which is de- 
rived from circumstances which necessarily or usu- 
ally attend a fact, as distinct from direct evidence or 
positive proof. = we 

Presumptive evidence of felony should be i pees 3 admitted. 

lackstone. 

Presumptive heir; one who would inherit an estafo 
if the ancestor should die With things in their present 
state, but whose right of inheritance may be defeated 
by the birth of a nearer heir before the death of the 
ancestor. Thus the presumptive succession of a 
brother or nephew may be destroyed by the birth of 
achild. Presumptive heir is distinguished from hew 
apparent, whose yight of inheritance is indefeasible; 


provided he outlives the ancestor, Blackstone. 
PRE-SUMP’TIVE-LY, adv. By presumption, or sup 
position grounded on probability, urken 


PRE-SUMPT’Y-OUS, a. [Fr. presomptueux; It. and 
Sp. presuntuoso.] 

1. Bold and confident to excess ; adventuring with 
out reasonable ground of success; hazarding safety 
on too slight grounds; rash; applied to persons; ae, 
& presumptuous commander. 


There is a class of presumptuoussmen whom age has not frads 
cautious, nor adversity wise. Buckminster. 


2. Founded on presumption ; proceeding front ex 
cess of confidence ; applied to things; as, presumplmx 


ous hope. Miltom. 
3. Arrogant; insolent; as, a presumptuous priests 
Shak. 

Presumptuous pride, Dryden, 


4, Unduly confident; irreverent with respect to 
Bacred things. 

5. Willful ; done with bold design, rash confidence, 
or in violation of known duty; as, a presumptuous 


sin. 
PRE-SUMPT’U-OUS-LY, adv. With rash confidence. 
2. Arrogantly ; insolently. 7 
3. Willfully; in bold defiance of conscience or via- 
lation of known duty; as, to sin presumptuously. 
Num, xv. . 

4. With groundless and vain confidence in the 
divine favor. Hammond. 
PRE-SUMPT’U-OUS-NESS, n. The quality of being 
presumptuous or rashly confident; groundless con- 
fidence ; arrogance ; irreverent boldness or forward- 


ness, 
PRE-SOME’, v. i. To venture without positive per- | PRE-SUP-P6'SAL, (pre-sup-po'zal,) m. [pre and sup- 


mission ; as, we may presume too far. Bacon. 
2. To act with great confidence; with on or upon 
before the ground of confidence. 


This man presumes upon his parts. Locke, 
I will not presume so far upon myself. ie 
Luther presumes upon the gift of continency. ury. 


It is sometimes followed by of, but improperly. 
3. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 


In that we presume to see what is meet and convenient better 
than God himself. , » Hooker. 


posal.) 
Supposal previously formed ; presupposition. 
Hooker. 


PRE-SUP-POSE’, (pre-sup-poze’,) v. t [I'r. presup- 


poser; It. presupporre+: Eng. pre and suppose.) © 1 

To suppose as previous; to imply as autecedent, 
The existence of created things presupposes tho -ex- 
istence of a Creator, 


Each kind of knowled, eunpsees many ReCe: thin; 
Jearned in other Raevcnaads toeva He cig 8 
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PRE 


oe he ad pp. era. Supposed to be antece- 
dent. us 
PRE-SUP-POS’/ING, ppr. Supposing to be previous. 
PRE-SUP-PO 8I/'TION, (-zish‘un,) 2. Supposition 
, previously formed. 
2. Supposition of something antecedent. 
i eataele (pre-sur-mize’,) x [pre and sur- 
mise. 
Shak. 


4 


A surmise previously formed. 
RE-TENCE’, (pre-tens’,) n. [L. pretensus, pretendo. 
1. A holding out or offering to others something 
‘false or feigned; a presenting to others, either in 
' ‘words or actions, a false or hypocritical appearance, 
usually with a view to conceal what is real, and thus 
to deceive. Under pretence of giving liberty to na- 
tions, the prince conquered and enslaved them, 
Under pretence of patriotism, ambitious men serve 
their own selfish purposes. 
Let not Trojans, with a f-igued pretence 
Of proffered peace, delude the Lutian prince. Dryden, 
Tt is sometimes preceded by on; as, on pretence of 
gevenging Cesur’s death. MMiddletun. 
2. Assumption ; claim to notice. 
Never was any thing of this pretence more ingeniously imparted. 
Evelyn. 


—_—_ 


3. Claim, true or false. 

Primugeniture can not hive any pretence to a right of solely in- 

heriting property or power, Locke, 

4, Something held out to terrify-or for other pur- 
pose ; as, a pretence of danger. 

{For remarks on the spelling of this word, see Pre- 
TENSE. 

PRETEND: Ut. [L. pratendo; pre; before, and ten- 
do, to tend, to reach, or stretch; Fr. pretendre ; It. 
pretendere ; Sp. pretender.) 

1. Literally, to reach or stretch, forward ; used by 
Dryden, but this use is not well authorized. 

2. To hold out, as a false appearance ; to offer 
something feigned instead of that which is real; to 
simulate, in words or actions. 

en i. This let oa ated 
Ww 8 n e preven 
Surprisal. J peg se re Milton. 

3. To show hypocritically ; as, to pretend great zeal 
when the heart is not engaged ; to pretend patriotism 
for the sake of gaining popular applause or obtaining 
an office. ; 

4. To exhibit as a cover for something hidden. 

Lest that too heavenly form, pretended 

To héllish falsehood, snare them, [Not in use.) 

5. To claim, 

Chiefs shall be grudged the part which they pretend. Dryden. 

In this sense, we generally use pretend to. 

6. To intend ; to design. [Wot used.] Spenser. 

PRE-TEND’, r.i. To put in a claim, truly or falsely ; 
to hold out the appearance of being, possessing, or 
performing. A man may pretend to be a physician, 
and pretend to perform great cures; bad men often 

retend to be patriots. ‘ 

PRE-TEND’/ED, pp Held out, as a false appearance ; 
feigned ; simulated. 

2. a. Ostensible; hypocritical ; as, a pretended rea- 
son or motive ; pretended zeal. 

PRE-TEND/ED-LY, adv. By false appearance or rep- 
resentation. Hammond. 
PRE-TEND/ER,n. One who makes a show of some- 

thing not real; one who lays claim to any thing. 

2. In English history, the heir of the royal family 
of Stuart. who laid claim to the crown of Great 
Britain, but was excluded by law. Burnet. 

PRE-TEND/ER-SHIP, x, The right or claim of the 
pretender. Swift. 

PRE-TEND’ING, ppr. Holding out a false appear- 
ance; laying claim to, or attempting to make others 
believe one is what in truth he is not, or that he has 
or does something which he has or does not ; mak- 
ing bypocritical professions, 

PRE-TEND/ING-LY, adv. Arrogantly; presumptu- 


ously. 
eee (pre-tens’,) n. [L. pretensus, pre- 
tendo, 

1, A holding out or offering to others something 
false or feigned ; a presenting to others, either in 
words or actions, a false or hypocritical appearance, 
usually with a view to conceal what is real, and thus 
to deceive. Under pretense of giving liberty to na- 
tions, the prince conquered and enslaved them; un- 
der pretense of patrivtism, ambitions men serve their 
own selfish purposes, 

Let not es pe with a feigned pretense 
Of protle » dvlucle the Latisa prince. Dryden, 
It is sometiines preceded hy on; as, on pretense of 
revenging Cesar’s death. "Middleton. 
2. Assumption ; claim to notice. 
Nover was any thing of this.pretense more ee 
DE: 
3. Claini, true or false. : sg 
Primogeniture can not have any pretense to a right of solely in- 
heriting property or power. ee 
4, Something held out to terrify or for other pur- 
pose ; as, a pretense of danger. Shak. 


Milton. 


PRE-TER-LAPS’ED, 


PRE 


ty word, like expense, has, till of late, been 

spelled with ac; but it ought to undergo the same 
change with expense, the reason being the same, 
Viz.. that s must be used the derivatives, pretension, 
&c., as in ezpensive.] 

PRE-TENS’ED, (pre-tenst’,) a. Pretended ; feigned ; 


as, a pretensed right to land. [Little used.] 
Encye. 
PRE-TEN’SION, (pre-ten/shun,) n. [It. prelkicivas ; 


Fr. pretention. 

1, Claim, true or false ; 2 holding out the appear- 
ance of right or nossession of a thing, with a view 
to make others believe what is not real, or what, if 
true, is not yet Known or admitted. A man may 
make pretensions to rights which he can not maintain ; 
he may inake pretensions to skitt which he does not 

ssess ; and he may make pretensions to skill or ac- 
ages ons which he really possesses, but which he 
is not known to possess. Hence we speak of ill- 
founded pretensions and well-founded pretensions. 

2. Claim to something to be obtained, or a desire 
to obtain something, manifested by words or actions. 
Any citizen may have pretensions to the honor of 
representing the state in the senate or house of rep- 
resentatives. 

commons demand that the consulship should lie in common 
to the pretensions of any Roman. ift. 

Men indulge those opinions and practices that favor their pre- 

tensions. L’Estrange. 

Ss, Edeattiona appearance ; a Latin phrase not, now 
use 

This was but an invention and pretension given: out Ly tHe 

Spaniards. Bacon, 
PRE-TENT’A-TIVE, a. fi and tento, to =] 
That may be previously tried or attempted. [ Lit- 
tle used. Wotton. 
PRE/TER, a Latin prepositions (preter,) is used in 
some English words as a prefix. Its proper signifi- 
cation is beyond, hence, beside, more. 
PRE-TER-IM-PER/FE€T,.a. [L. preter, beyond or 
beside, and imperfectus, unfinished. ] 

In grammar, an epithet designating the tense 
which expresses action or being not perfectly past ; 
more usually called the imperfect tense. 

PRE/TER-IT, a. [L. preteritus, preterco: preter, be- 
yond, and eo, to go. 

Past; applied to the tense in grammar which ex- 
presses an action or being perfectly past or finished, 
often that which is just past or completed, but with- 
out a specification of time. It is called also the 
perfect tense; as, scripsi, I have written. We say, 
“T have written a letter to my correspondent ;”? in 

-which sentence, the time is supposed to be not dis- 
tant and not specified. But when the time is men- 

tioned, we use the imperfect tense, so called ; as, ‘I 

wrote to my Correspondent yesterday.” In this use 

of the preterit or perfect tense, the English differs 
from the French, in which jai écrit hier is correct ; 
but I have written yesterduy, would be very bad 

English, . 

PRE-TER-I'/TION, (pre-ter-ish’un,) m. [Fr., from L. 
pratereo, to pass by. 

1, The act of going past; the state of being bo 


He 
2. In rhetoric, a figure by which, in pretending to 
pass over any thing, we make a sunimary mention 
of it; as, “ I will not say, he is valiant, he is learned, 
he is just,”? &c. The most artful praises are those 
bestowed hy way of preterition. Encyc. 
PRE-TER/‘I-TIVE,a. In grammar, an epithet applied 
to verbs used only or chiefly in the preterit or past 
tenses. 
PRE’TER-IT-NESS, n. 
being past. [ Little use le 
Capes) a. fhe praeterlapsus, 
preterlabor ; preter ani labor, to glide.] 
Past ; gone by ; as, preterlapsed ages. Walker. 
PRE-TER-LE/GAL, a. [L. pester and or 
Exceeding the limits of law; not legal. [Little 
pees K. Charles. 
PRE-TER-MIS/SION, (-mish/un,) x. [L. pretermissio, 
from pretermitto.] 
1. A passing by ; omission. 
2. In rhetoric, the same a8 PRETERITION. 
PRE-TER-MIT’,v.¢. [L. pretermitto; preter, beyond, 
and mitto, to send.] ; 
To pass by ; to omit. Bacon. 
PRE-TER-MIT’/TED, pp. Passed by ; omitted. 
PRE-TER-NAT’U-RAL, a. [L. preter and cn 
Beyond what is natural, or different from what is 
natural; irregular. We call those events in the 
physical world preternatural, which are extraordinary, 
which are deemed to be beyond or without the ordi- 
nary course of things, and yet are not deemed mirac- 
ulous, in distinction from events which are super- 
natural, which cannot be produced by physical laws 
or powers, and. must therefore be produced by a 
direct exertian of omnipotence. We also apply the 
epithet to things uncommon or irregular ; as, a pre- 
ternatural swelling ; a preternatural pulse ; a preter- 
natural excitement or temper. 
PRE-TER-NAT-U-RAL'I-TY, x. Preternaturalness. 
Littie used.) Smith. 
PRE-TER-NAT’U-RAL-LY, adv. In a manner be- 


from preterit.] The state of 
d.). Bentley. 


PRE 


yond or aside from the common order of nature ; ag, 

vessels of the body aturally distended. 
PRE-TER-NAT’U-RAL-NESS,n. A state or manner 

different from the common order of nature. 
PRE-TER-PER’/FE€T, a. [L. preter and perfectus. 

Literally, more than com or finished; an epithet 
equivalent to preterit, applied to the tense of verbs 
which expresses action or being absolutely past ; 
More usually called the perfect tense. [Grummar.] 

Spectator. 
PRE-TER-PLU’PER-FECT, a. [L. iat beyond, 
plus, more, and perfectus, perfect. ] 

Literally, beyond more than perfect ; an epithet des- 
ignating the tense of verbs which expresses action 
or being as past at or before another past event 
or 4ime; more usually called the pluperfect tense; 
better denominated the prior past tense, that is, past 
prior to another event. 

PRE-TEX’, v.t. [L. pretero; pre and texo, or tego, 


texui. 
To cloak ; toconcenl. [Not used.] Edwards. 
PRE-TEXT! or PRE/TEXT, x. [L. preteztus; Fr 
pretezte ; It. pretesto: Sp. pretezto. 

Pretense ; false appearance ; ostensible reason or 
Motive assigned or assumed os a color or cover for 
the reat eason or motive. He gave plausible reasons 
for his conduct but these were only a pretext to con- 
ceal his real motives. ; 


He inade pretext that I should only go 

And help couvey his freight , but thought not eo. Chapman, 

They suck the blood of those they depend on, under a pretest of 
service and kindness, L’ Estrange. 


esha n. [L. pretor, from the root of pre, be- 

‘ore. 

An officer among the ancient Romans. Originally, 
the pretor was a kind of third consul ; but at an ear- 
ly period, two pretors were appointed ; the first of 
whom (pre'tor urba’nus) was a kind of mayor or 
city judge; the other (pre/tor peregri/nus) was & 
judge of cases in which one or both of the parties 
were foreigners. Still Jater, the number of pretors 
or judges was further increased. Smith’s Dict. 

In modern times, the word is sometimes used fur a 
mayor or inagistrate. Dryden. Spectator. 

PRE-TO/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a pretor or judge ; 
judicial. Burke. 

PRE-TO’RI-AN, a. Belonging to a pretor or judge: 
judicial ; exercised by the pretor ; as, pretorian power 
or authority. Bacon. 

Pretorian bands, or guards, or pretorians, in Roman 
history, were the emperor’s guards. Their number 
was increased by Vitellius to sixteen thousand men. 

Smith’s Dict. 

Pretorian gate; in a Roman camp, that one of ite 
fonr gates which lay next the enemy. Brande. 

PRi/TOR-SHIP, x. The office of pretor. Warton. 

PRET'TI-LY, (prit'ti-ly,) adv. [from pretty.] In a 
pretty manner ; with neatitess and taste ; pleasingly + 
without magnificence or splendor; as, a woman 
prettily dressed ; a parterre prettily ornamented with 
flowers. 

2. With decency, good manners, and decorum, 
without dignity. 

Children kept out of ill compkny, take a pride to behave them 

selves pretuly. » Locke. 

PRET’TI-NESS, (prit/ti-ness,) n. [from pretty.] Di- 
minutive beauty ; a pleasing form without stateli- 
ness or dignity ; as, the prettiness of the face; the 
prettiness of a bird or other small animal ; the pretti- 
ness of dress. More. 

2. Neatness and taste displayed on small objects ; 
as, the prettiness of a flower-bed. 

5. Decency of manners; pleasing propriety with- 
wut dignity or elevation ; as, the prettiness of a child’s 
behavior. : 

PRET’TY, (prit’ty,) 2. [Sax. prete, adorned ; pratig, 
sly, crafty; Dan. prydet, adorned; Sw. prydd, id.; 
W. pryd, comeliness, beauty, also, that is present, 
stated time, hour or season, visage, aspect ; prydain, 
exhibiting presence or an open countenance, heauti- 
ful; prydiaw, to represént an object, to record an 
event, to render seasonable, to set apart a time, to 
become seasoriable. The word seems to be con- 
nected with priawd, appropriute, proper, fitting, 
whence priodi, to render appropriate, to espouse or 
marry, and priodverg, a bride. Hence it is evident 
the radical sense is set, or, as we say, set off, implying 
enlargement.) 4 

1. Having diminutive beauty ; of a pleasing form 
without the strong lines of beauty, or without grace- 
fulness and dignity ; as, a pretty face ; a pretty per- 
son ; a pretty flower. : 

leman is the most complaisant creature in the 
gees = m Spectator. 

That which is little ean be but pretty, and by par dignity 

becomes ridiculous, Johnson. 

9: Neat and appropriate without magnificence or 
splendor ; as, a-pretty dress, 


3. Handsome; neatly arranged or ornamented ; 
as, a pretty flower-hed. - 
4. Neat; elegant without elevation or grandeur ; 


as, a pretty tale or tory; @ pretty song or composi- 
tion. ‘ is 
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5. Bly ; crafty; as, he has played his friend a 
pr trick. This seems to be the sense of ,the 


word in this phrase, according with the Saxon 
pretig. And hence, perhaps, the phrase a pretty 
fellow. ; 

6. Small; diminutive; in contempt. He will 

make a pretty figure in a triumph. 

7. Not very small; moderately large ; as, a pretty 

way off. 

Cut off the stalks of cucumbers, immediately after thelr bearing, 
close by the earth, and then cast a pretty quantity of earth 
upor the plant, and they will bear next year before the ordi- 
nary time. [Not in use.] Bacon. 

PRET’TY, (prit'ty,) adv. In some degree ; tolerably ; 
moderately ; as, a farm pretty well stocked ; the 
colors became prétty vivid; I am pretty sure of the 
fact ; the wind is pretty fair. The English half penny 
is pretty near the value of the American cent. In 
these and similar phrases, pretty expresses less than 
very. 

: re Christian. 

The writer pretty plainly professes himself a since’ med 

PRET’TY-SPOK-EN, a. Spoken or speaking prettily. 

PRE-TYP/I-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. [from pretypy'y.] An- 
tecedently represented by type; prefigyred. 

PRE-TYP'I-FY, v.t. [pre and typify.] To wefigure ; 
to exhibit previously in a type. Pearson. 

PRE-TYP’I-FY-ING, ppr. Pretiguring. 

PRE-VAIL/, o. & ([Fr. provaloir; It. prevalero; Sp. 
prevalecer ; L. prevaleo ; pra, before, and valeo, to be 
strong or well. Valeo seems to be from the same 
root as the Eng. well, The primary sense is, to stretch 
or strain forward, to advance.] 

1. To overcome ; to gain the victory or superiori- 

ty ; to gain the advantage. 

When Moses held up his hand, Israel prevailed; when he let 
down his hand, Amalek prevailed. — Ex. xvii, 

With over or against. 

David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling and with a stone. 


"This Kingdom coul il he united f 
kingdom could never prevail against the united power o! 
Bagind! ef Bui ft. 


2. To be in force ; to have effect, power, or influ- 
ence. 

This custom makes the short-sighted bigots and the warier skep- 

tica, as far as It prevails. Locke. 

3. To be predominant ; to extend over with force or 
effect. The fever prevailed in a great part of the city. 

4. To gain or have predominant influence ; to op- 
erate with effect. These reasons, arguments, or mo- 
tives ought to prevail with all candid men. In this 
sense, it is followed by with. 

5. To persuade or induce; with on or upon, They 
prevailed on the president to ratify the treaty. It is 
also followed by with. They could not prevail with 
the king to pardon the offender. But oa is more 
common in modern practice. 

6. To succeed. The general attempted to take the 
fort by assault, but did not prevail. The most power- 
ful arguments were employed, but they did not prevail. 

PRE-VAIL’ED, pp. Gained advantage; persuaded ; 
succeeded. 

PRE-VAIL/ING, ppr. Gaining advantage, superiority, 
or victory ; having effect ; persuading ; succeeding. 

2. a. Predominant; having more influence ; prev- 
alent; superior in power. The love of money and 
the love of power are the prevailing passions of men. 

3. Efficacious, 

Saints shall asslst thee with preociling prayers, Rowe. 

4. Predominant ; most general ; as, the prevailing 
disease of a climate ; a prevailing opinion. Intem- 
perance is the prevailing vice of many countries. 

PRE-VAIL/ING-LY, adv So as to prevail or have 


success, 
PRE-VAIL/MENT, 2. Prevalence. [Little used.] 
Shak, 
n. Superior strength, influence, 


PREV’A-LENCE, 
PREV’/A-LEN-CY,}$ or efficacy; most efficacious 
force in procucing an effect. 
The duke better knew what kind of arguments were of preva- 
lence with him, Clarendon. 
2. Predominance; most general reception or prac- 
tice ; as, the prevalance of vice, or of corrupt max- 
ims ; the prevalence of opinion or fashion. 
3. Most general existence or extension; as, the 
prevalence of a disease. 
4. Buccess ; as, the prevalence of prayer. 
PREV’A-LENT,a. Gaining advantage or superiority ; 
victorious, 
Brennus told the Roman 6 that eng arms were 
as good as any ttle. preresy: ee Ralegh. 
2. Powerful ; efficacious ; successful ; as, prevalent 
supplications, 
3. Predominant; most generally received or cur- 
rent ; as, a prevalent opinion. Woodward. 
4. Predominant ; most general; extensively ex- 
isting ; as, a prevalent disease. : 
PREV’A-LENT-LY, adv. With predominance or su- 
periority ; powerfully. A 
The evening star so falis into the main, 
To rise at morn more prevalenily bright. Prior, 


PRE-VAR'I-CATE, v. i. [It. prevaricare ; Sp. prevari- 


PRE 


car; Fr. prevariquer ; L, prevaricor; pre and »arigo, 
varicor, to straddle.] 

1. To shuffle; to quibble; to shift or turn-from 
one side to the other, from the direct course or from 
truth ; to play foul play. 

I would think better of himself, than that he would willfully pre- 

varicate. Stillingfleet, 

2. In the ‘civil law, to collude; as, where an in- 
former colludes with the defendant, and makes a 
sham prosecution, Encye. 

3. In English law, to undertake a thing falsely and 
deceitfully, with the purpose of defeating or destroy- 


ing ¢; Cowel. 
PRE-VAR’I-€ATE, v. t. To pervert; to corrupt; to 
evade by a quibble. 


[But in a transitive sense, this word is seldom or 
never used, 

PRE-VAR’I-€4-TED, pp. Evaded by a quibble. 

PRE-VAR'I-C4-TING, ppr. or a. Quibbling to evade 
the truth. 

PRE-VAR-I-€A’TION, 2. A shuffling or quibbling to 
evade the truth or the disclosure of truth ; the prac- 
tice of some trick for evading what is just or honor- 
able; a deviation from the plain path of truth and 
fair dealing. Addison. 

2. In the civil law, the collusion of an informer 
with the defendant, for the purpose of making a 
sham prosecution. Encyc. 

3. In common law, a seeming to undertake a thing 
falsely or deceitfully, for the purpose of defeating or 
destroying it. Cowel. 

4, A secret abuse In the exercise of a public office 
or commission. Encyc. 

PRE-VAR’I-€A-TOR, n. One that prevaricates; a 
shuffler; a quibbler. 

2. A sham dealer; one who colludes with a de- 
fendant in a sham prosecution. Civil Law. 

3. One who abuses his trust. 

PRE-VENE’, v.t. [L. pravenio;s pra, before, and ve- 
nio, to come.] 

Literally, to come before ; hence, to hinder. [Wot 


weed.) Philips. 
PRE-VEN'I-ENT, a. [L. praveniens.] 

Going before; preceding; as, prevenient grace. 
Hence, preventive Milton. 
PRE-VENT"’, v. t, [L. pravenio, pre, before, and _ve- 
nio, to come ; It. prevenire; Sp. and Fr. preverir.] 

1. To hinder; to stop or intercept the approach 
access, or performance of a thing. Foresight and 
care will prevent many ills and misfortunes in human 
life. Religion supplies consolation under afflictions 
which can not be prevented. It is often easier to 
prevent evils than to remedy them. 

[The following significations of the word, formerly 
used, are obsolete.] 

2. To go before; to precede. Ps. cxix. 148, 

3. To take hold ong to seize. Job xxx. 16. 

4. To succor. Ps. lix, 10, and Common Prayer. 

5. To anticipate. ° 


Their ready guilt preventing thy commands, Pope. 
6. To preoccupy ; to preéngage, 
Thou hast prevented us with overtures of Jove. XK. Charles. 


PRE-VENT’, v. i. To come before the usual time. 


Not in or Bacon. 
PRE-VENT’A-BLE, a. That may be prevented or 
hindered. Reynolds. 


Preventative is a gross blunder.] 
PRE-VENT’ED, pp. Hindered from happening or 
taking effect. 
PRE-VENT’ER, zn. One that goes before. ee in 
ON. 


use. ac 
2. One that hinders; a hinderer , that which hin- 
ders; as, a preventer of evils or of disease. 
PRE-VENT’ING, ppr. Going before. [ Obs.] 
2. Hindering; obviating. 

PRE-VENT’ING-LY, adv. In such a manner or way 
as to hinder. Dr. Walker. 
PRE-VEN’TION, n. [Fr.] The act of going before. 

[ ge | Bacon. 
2. Preoccupation; anticipation. [Litéle used.} 
Hammond, 
3. The act of hindering; hinderance; obstruc- 
tion of access or approach. 
. Prevention of sin is one of the greatest mercies God can vouch- 
safe. South, 


4. Prejudice; prepossession; a French sense, but 
not in use in English, den. 
PRE-VEN/TION-AL, a. Tending to prevent. Dict. 

PRE-VENT'IVE, a. Tending to hinder; hindering 
the access of; as, a medicine preventive of disease. 
Brown. 

PRE-VENT'IVE, x. That which prevents; that 

which intercepts the access or approach of. Tem- 
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PRE'VI-OUS, @ [L. ius; pre, before, and via,) 
way, that is, a going, Sax. weg] | 
Going before in time ; being or happening before 
something else; antecedent; prior; as, a previous 
intimation of a design 5 & previous notion ; a previous 
event. 
Sound from the taln, 

Rolla o’er the uskeaag pep sertigh ii Thomson. 
PRE'VI-OUS-LY, adv. In time preceding; before- 
hand ; antecedently ; as, a plan previously formed. 
PRE/VI-OUS-N ESS, n. Antecedence; priority im 


time. 
PRE-VI'/SION, (-vizh’un,) x, [L. previsus, previleo ¢ 
pra, before, and video, to see.] 
Foresight ; foreknowledge ; prescience. 
PRE-WARN’,v. t. [See Wann. 
hand ; to give previous notice of. 
PRE-WARN’ED, pp. 
PRE-WARN’ING. yPr. 
PREY, (pra,) 2. i prada; It. preda; Fr. proie: Arm. 
preyz or preih: D. proot. In Welsh, praiz, Ir. preit, 
siguifies booty or spoil of cattle taken in war, also a 
flock or herd; preiziaw, to herd, to collect a herd, to 
drive off or make booty of cattle.] 
1, Spoil; booty; plunder; goods taken by force 
from an enemy in war. 
And they brought the captives, and the , AN 
Moos and Eleazar the perdi i ae Se 
In this passage, the captives are distincuished 
from prey. But sometimes persons are included. 
They [Judah] shall become a prey and a spoil to all thelr ene- 
mies, —2 Kings xxi. 
2. That which Is seized or may be seized by vio~ 
lence to be devoured; ravine. The eagle and the 
hawk dart upon their prey. 


Encye. 
To warn before- 
Beaum. 
Given previous notice of, 
Warning beforehand. 


She sees herself the monster’s fe Dryden. 
The old lon perisheth for ck eke —Job ty. 

3. Ravage; depredation. 
Hog tn sloth, fox in stealth, Kon In prey. Shak, 


Animal or beast of prey, is a carnivorous animal ; 
one that feeds on the flesh of other animals, The 
word js applicd to the larger animals, as lions, tigers, 
hawks, vultures, &c., rather than to insects ; yet an 
insect feeding on other insects, may be called an ani- 
mal of prey. 

PREY, (pra,) ». # To prey on, or upon, is to rob; to 
plunder ; to pillage. 

2. To feed by violence, or to seize and devour. 
The wolf preys on sheep; the hawk preys ‘on chick- 
ens. 

3. To corrode; to waste gradually ; to cause to 
pine away. Grief preys on the body and spirits ; 
envy and jealousy prey on the health. 

Language Is too faint to show 
His rage of love; kt preys upon his life; 
He pines, he sickens, he despairs, he dies, Addison. 

PREY’ER, ‘pra/er,) x. He or that which preys; & 
plunderer; a waster; a devourer. 

PREY'ING, (pra/ing,) ppr. Plundering; corroding ; 
wasting gradually. 

PRIVA-PISM, n. [from L. Priapus.] More or less 
permanent erection and rigidity of the penis, with— 
out concupiscence. 

PRICE, n. [Fr. priz; It. prezzo: Sp. precio; Arm. 
pris; D. pryss G. preis; Dan. priis; W. pris or prid¢ 
prisiaw, to value, to apprize ; pridiaw, to give a price, 
value, or equivalent, to pawn, to ransom ; L. pretium. 
See Pratsz.] 

1. The sum or amount of money at which a thing 
is valued, or the value which u seller sets on his 
goods in market. A man often sets a price on goods 
wifich he can not obtain, and often takes less than 
the price set. 

2. The sum or equivalent given for an article ; the 
cost; as, the price paid for a house, an ox, or & 
watch. 

3. The current value or rate paid for any species of 
goods ; as, the market price of wheat. 

4. Value; estimation ; excellence ; worth. 

Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price \s far nbove 

tubics. — Prov, xxxl, 

5. Reward ; recompense. 

v ay merit; ‘tis the price of toil ; 
Tes heats dooeeas it when ein the soi Pope, 

The price of redemption, is the atonement of Jesus. 
Christ. 1 Cor. vi. 

A price in the hands of a fool; the valuable offers of 
ralvation, which he neglects. Prov. xvii. 

PRICE, v. t. To pay for. aot in use.] 

2. To set a price on. [See Prizx.] - 

PRICE-€CUR’RENT, n. paper or table of the cur- 

. rent prices of merchandise, stocks, specie, bills of 
exchange, rate of exchange, &c. 


Spenser. 


perance and exercise are excellent preventives of de- | PRIC’ED, (prist,) a, Set ata value; used in compo- 


bility and languor. 
2, An antidote previously taken. 
may be taken as a preventive of disease. 
PRE-VENT‘IVE SERVICE, nr. In ‘Great Britain, 


the duty performed by the armed police in guarding | 


the coast against smuggling. 
PRE-VENT'’IVE-LY, adv. By 
in a manner that tends to hinder. 


8 
A medicine | PRICE/LE: 


ition ; as, high-priced, low-priced, 
$8, a, *invaluable ; too valuable to admit 
of a price. : Shal:. 
2. Without value ; worthless or unsalable. 


J. Barwots. 
PRIC/ING, ppr. Setting a price on; valuing. 


way of prevention ;| PRICK, v. t [Sax. priccian; D, prikken; Dan. prikker 


Sw. pricka; Ir. priocam.)} 


eee 
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1. To pierce with a sharp-pointed instrument or| PRICK/SONG, x. A song set. to music, or a va- 


substance ; as, to prick one with a pin, a needle, a 
thorn, or the ike. 

2. To erect a pointed thing, or with an acuminated 
point ; applied chiefly to the ears, and primarily to 
the pointed ears of an animal. The horse pricks his 
ears, or pricks up his ears. 

3. To'fix by the point ; as, to prick a knife into 4 

d. Newton. 

4. To hang on a point. ‘ 

The cooks prick a slice on a prong of iron. 

5. To designate by a puncture or mark. 
Some who are pricked for sheriffs, and are fit, set out se bill. 
The 


Sandys. 


6. To spur; to goad; to incite ; sometimes with 
on or off. 

My duty pricks me on to utter that 
Which att good should draw from me, Shak, 
But how if honor prick me of. Shak. 

7. To affect with sharp pain; to sting with re- 
morse. 

When they heard this, they were pricked in their hearts. — Acts 

ii, Ps. xxii. 5 

8, To make acid or pungent to the taste; as, wine 
is pricked. Hudibras. 

9, To write a musical composition with the proper 
notes on a scale. 

10. In seamen’s language, to run a middle seam 
through the cloth of a sail. Mar. Dict. 

* To prick a chart, is to trace a ship’s course on a 
chart. Mar. Dict. 
PRICK, v. i. To become acid ; as, cider pricks in the 

rays of the sun. 

2. To dress one’s self for show. 

3. To come upon the spur; to shoot along. 

Before each van 
Prick forth the airy knights. Milton, 
4. To aim at a point, mark, or place. Hawkins. 
PRICK, n.. (Sax. pricca; Sw. prick or preka; tand- 
preka, a tooth-pick ; Ir. p. ioca.] 

1. A slender, pointed instrument or substance, 
which is hard enough to pierce the skin; a goad; a 
spur. : 

. », It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks, — Acts ix. 


2, Sharp, stinging pain ; remorse. Shak. 
3. A spot or mark at which archers aim. k 

: Carew. 
4, A point; a fixed place. Spenser. 


5, A puncture or place entered by a point. 
Bet we > Brown. 
6. The print of g hare on the ground. - - 
7. In'seamen’s language, a small roll ; as, a prick of 
spun yarn ; a prick of tobacco, ; 
PRICK!-POST, x. In architecture, a post in wooden 
buildings formed intermediately between two princi- 
pal posts. Brande. 
PRICK’ED, (prikt,) pp. Pierced with a sharp point ; 
spurred; goaded; stung with pain; rendered acid 
or pungent; marked ; designated. 
RICK’ER, n. A sharp-pointed instrument. 


j Moxon. 

2. In colloquial sense, a prickle. ; 

_3. Alight horseman. [ot in use. Hayward. 
PRICK’/ET, n. A buck in his second year. 

Manwood. 


PRICK’ING, ppr. Piercing with a sharp point ; goad- 
ing; afiecting with pungent pain ; making or becom- 
ing acid. ; 

PRICK/ING,-». The act of piercing with a sharp 

int. 
PO. In farriery, the driving of a nail into a horse’s 
foot so as to produce lumeness; also, the same as 
Nicxtne. Farm. Encyc. Gardner. 
3. A sensation of sharp pain, or of being pricked. 

PRICK’LE, (prick’l,) n. In botany, a small, puinted 
shoot or sharp process, growing from the bark only, 
and thus distinguished from the thorn, which grows 
from the wood of a plant. Thus, the rose, the bram- 
ble, the gooseberry, and the barberry are armed with 

rickles. : Martyn. 
2. A sharp, pointed process of an animal. 

PRICK’LE-BACK, x. A small fish, so named from 
the prickles on its back ; the stickle-back. 

Dict. Nat. Hist. 

PRICK’LI-NESS, n. [from prickly.] The state of 
having many prickles, 

PRICK/LOUSE, x. A low word in contempt for a 
tailor. L’ Estrange. 
PRICK’LY, a, Full of sharp points or prickles ; 

armed with prickles; as, a prickly shrub, 
: Martyn. Swift. 

PRICK’/LY-PEAR, x. A name applied to varions spe- 
cies of Cactus, especially to the Cactus opuntia, a 
fleshy and succulent plant, destitute of leaves, cov- 
ered with spines, and consisting of flattened joints 
inserted upon each other. It produces a purplish, 
edible fruit. Encyc, Am, 

PRICK’/MAD-AM, n. A species of houseleek. 


riegated song; in distinction from a ora 


PRICK/WOQQD, x. A European shrub of the genus 
- Euonymus, so named from the use of the wood 
formerly as skewers, Loudon. 
PRIDE, x. [Sax. pryt, pryde; D. prat, proud. ] ‘ 

1. Inordinate self-esteem ; an unreasonable con- 
ceit of one’s own superiority in talents, beauty, 
wealth, accomplishments, rank, or elevation in 
office, which manifests itself in lofty airs, distance, 
reserve, and often in contempt of others. 

Martial pride looks doyn on industry. é y 

Pride goeth before des Paction. Pov xvi. en 
Pride that dines on vanity sups on contempt. Franklin, 
All pride is abjeet and mean. Johnson. 
Those that walk in pride he is able to abase. — Dan. iv. 

2. Insolence ; rude treatment of others ; insolent 
exultation. g 


That hardly we escaped the pride of France. Shak. 
3. Generous elation of heart ; a noble self-esteem 


springing from a consciousness of worth, 
The honest pride of conscious virtue. Smith, 
4, Elevation ; loftiness. 
‘A falcon towering in her pride of place, Shak. 


5. Decoration ; ornament ; beauty displayed. 


Whose lofty trees yclad with summer's pride. Spenser. 
Be his this sword, 

Whose Ivory sheath, inwrought with curivus pride, 

Adds graceful terror to the wearer’s side. . 

6, Splendid show ; ostentation. 


In this array, the war of either side 
Through Athens passed with military pride, Dryden, 


7. That of which men are proud ; that which ex- 
cites boasting. - 


1 will cut off the pride of the Philistines. — Zech, ix. Zeph. iii. 


8. Excitement of the sexual appetite in a female 
beast. es Shak. 
9. Proud persons. Ps. xxxvi. 

PRIDE, v. t. With the reciprocal pronoun, to pride 
one’s self, to indulge pride; to take pride ; to value 
one’s self; to gratify self-esteem. They pride them- 
selves in their wealth, dress, or equipage. He prides 
himself in his achievements, 

PRIDE’FUL, a. Full of pride ; insolent ; scornful. 

: Richardson, 

PRIDE’LESS, a. Destitute of pride; without pride. 

= Chaucer... 

PRID/ING, ppr. Indulging pride or self-esteem ; tak- 
ing pride ; valuing one’s self. 

PRID/ING-LY, adv. With pride ; in pride of heart. 

i ee oe ‘Barrow. 

PRIE ; supposed to be so written for Parvrt. 


Pope. 


. Tusser. 
PRIE, for Pav, Pgucer. 
PRIEF, for Proor. [ Obs. haucer. 
PRIVER, n. [fram pry. ne who inquires narrowly ; 


one who searches and scrutinizes, 

PRIEST, (preest,) n. [Sax. preost ; D. and G. priester; 
Dan. praest. Fr. prétre ; It. prete; from L. prastes, a 
chief, one that presides; pre, before, and sto, to 
stand, or sisto, or Gr. {snuc; or contracted from pres- 


6 UL. 
byter. In Persic, Uri ys parastash is worship ; 
oL r 
Poteet ys, Parastidan, to worship, to adore.] 


Ole 


1. Originaliy and properly, one who officiates at 
the aJtar or performs the rites of sacrifice, (ieptus, 
sacerdos,) Thus it is used in the pagan writers and 
in the Holy Scriptures. ; Murdock. 

In primitive ages, the fathers of families, princes, 
and kings, were priests. Thus Cain and Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, Melchizedeck, Job, Isaac, and Jacob, of- 
fered their own sacrifices. In the days of Moses, 
the office of priest was restricted to the tnbe of 
Levi, and the priesthood consisted of three orders, 
the high priests, the priesta, and the Levites, and 
the office was made hereditary in the family of 
Aaron. 

Every priest taken from among men Js ordained for men In (binge 

pereciilig to God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices 
sins. — Heb. v. 

2. In the Latin and Greek churches, one who is 
authorized to consecrate the host and to say mass ; 
but especially, one of the lowest order possessing this 
power. Murdock, 

3. In the Protestant Episcopal church, a presbyter ; 
one who belongs to the intermediate order between 
bishop and deacon. He is authorized to perform all 
ministerial services except that of ordination and 
confirmation. ; : 

The Protestant non-Episcopal churches discard the 
title priest ; yet it is sometimes used, either ignorantly 
or fontemptuously, for a pastor or an ordained min- 
ister of the gospel. Murdock, 


Johnson. 
PRICK’PUNCH, n. A piece of tempered ateel with a| PRIEST/€RAFT, (preest’kraft,) n. [priest and craft.] 


round point, to prick a round mark on cold iron. 
Mozon. 


' 


The stratagems and frauds of priests; fraud or im- 
position in religious concerns ; management of selfish 


'| PRIM, ». ¢. 
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and ambitious priests to gain wealth and power, or 
to impose on the credulity of others. 

Pope. Spectator. 

PRIEST’ESS, n. A female, among pagans, who of- 
ficlated in sacred things. Addison. Swift. 

PRIEST/HQQD, n. The office or character of a priest. 
Whitgifte. 

2, The order of men set apart for sacred offices 5 
the order composed of priests. Dryden. 

PRIEST’LIKE, a. Resembling a priest, or that which 


belongs to priests. Shak. 
PRIEST’/LILNESS, xn. The appearance and manner 
of a priest. 


PRIEST’LY, (preest/le,) a, Pertaining to a priest or 
to priests ; sacerdotal ; as, the priestly office. 
pe a 4 priest ; a3, priestly sobriety and puri- 
ty ife. 
PRIEST’RID-DEN, a 
Ripg.] 
Managed or governed by priests. 
PRIEVE, for Prove. 
PRIG, xn. [G. frech, bold, saucy, impudent. 
1, A pert, conceited, saucy, pragmatical fellow. 
Addison. Swift. 
2. A thief. 


PRIG, v. i. Tohaggle about the price of a commodity 
Obs. Ramsay’s Poems. 

PRIG, v. t. To filch or steal. 

PRIG/GISH, a. Affected ; coxcomical ; conceited. 


Saiearea Brockett. 
PRIG/GER-Y, { nm. The manners ofa prig. Ed. Rev. 
PRIG/GISH-LY, adv. In a priggish manner. 

PRILL, nx. A birt or turbot. Ainsworth. 

PRIM, a. [Russ. primo, or priamo, in a right line, 
Pay 3 priamet, straight, direct, true, just. See 

RIME. 
Properly, straight ; erect ; hence, formal ; precise ; 
affectedly nice. ift. 
To deck with great nicety ; to form with 
affected preciseness. ’ 

PRIM,n. A plant, Privet, Ligustrum vulgare, a native 
of Europe, but naturalized in the United States 72 
shrub six or eight feet high. 

PRI/MA-CY, n. [It. primazia; Fr. primatie; Sp. pri- 
macia; from L. primatus, from primus, first. See 
Prime. mt 

- 1. The chief ecclesiastical station or dignity in @ 
national church; the office or dignity of an arch- 
bishop. larendon, 

2. Excellency ; su Sem | Barrow, 

PRIMA DONNA, fit.] he first female singer in 


an opera. : 

PRIMA FA! CI-E, (-fa'she-e,) [L.] At first view or 
appearance, 

PRI/MAGE, n. In commerce, a certain allowance paid 
by the shipper or consignee of goods to the mariners 
and master of a vessel, for loading the same. . - 

McCulloch. 

PRIMAL, a. [See Parmx.] First. [ot in te 

Sha 


PRI-MAL/I-TY, x. State of being primal, 
PRI/MA-RI-LY, adv. [from primary.] In_the first 
place ; originally ; in the first intention. The word 
emperor primarily signifies a general or military com- 
mander-in-chief. In diseases, the physician is to 
attend to the part primarily affected. 
PRI/MA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being first intime, 
in act, or intention, Norris, 
PRI/MA-RY, a. [L. primarius. See Prime. 
1. First in order of time ; original; as, the church 
of Christ in its primary institution. Pearson. 


Those I call original or primary qualities of body, Locke. 


2. First in dignity or importance; chief; princi- 
pal. Our ancestors considered the education of 
youth of primary importance. 

3. First or Jowest in order; preparatory to some- 
thing higher; as, primary assemblies; primary 
schools. 

4, Radical; original; as, the primary sense of a 
word. 

5. A-term applied to the stiff quills in the last 
joint of a bird’s wing. 

Primary planets, See Pranxt. 

Primary qualities of bodies, are such as are original 
and inseparable from them. 

PRI/MA-RY, 2. That which stands highest in rank 
or importance, as opposed to Szconpary,. On 

2, A name of the large feathers on the Jast joint of 
a bird’s wing. 

PRIMATE, zn. [It. primato; Fr. primat; Low L. pri- 
mas, See Prime.) 

The chief ecclesiastic in a national church; an 
archbishop. Encyc. Swift. 
PRI/MATE-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of an 

archbishop. 
PRI-MA’TIAL, (-shal,) a. Pertaining to a primate. 
D'Anville, Trans. 
PRI-MAT’I€-AL, @, Pertaining to a primate. 
Barrow. 
PBIME, a. [L. primus; Sax. frum, Goth. frum, begin- 
ning, origin; Goth. frumist, first; Dan. frem, for- 
ward, straight on; fremmer, to forward or promote ; 


{priest and ridden. Sco 


Swift. 


Spenser. 


Baxter. 
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Sw. fram, fraryai W. priv, first ; previaw, to grow up, 
to increase, to prosper ; Ir. priomh, first, and reamain, 
beginning. See Class Rm, No. 3, 7, 9.) x 

1. First in order of time ; original ; as, prime fa- 
thers ; prime creation. Shak. 

In this sense, the use of the word is nearly super- 
seded by Primitive, except in the phrase prime cost. 

2. First in rank, degree, or dignity ; as, prime min- 
ister. 

3. First in excellence ; as, prime wheat; cloth of a 
Humility and resignation are prime 


prime quality. 
(virtues. Dryden. 
4. Early ; blooming. 
His helm, unbuckled, showed him 
In saatvod - where out waa pint Milton. 


5. First in value or importance. 

Prime number: in arithmetic, a number which is 
divisible only by unity, as 5, 7, 11. Hutton. 
* Prime figure; in geometry, a figure which can not 
be divided into any other figure more siinple than it- 
self, as a triangle, a pyramid, &c. 

PRIME, xn. The first opening of day; the dawn ; the 

morning. 


Early and tate it rung, at evening and at prime. Spenser. 
The sweet hour of prime, ddilton, 
2. The beginning; the early days. 
Tn the very prime of the world, Hooker. 
3. The spring of the year. 
Hope walts pon the flowery prime, Waller, 


4, The spring of life; youth; hence, full health, 
strength, or beauty. 


That crop the golden prime of this sweet prince, Shak. 
The prime of youth. The 
5. The best part. 

Give him always of the prime, ) Suit. 
€. The utmost perfection 
The plants — would have been all in prime, Woodward. 


7. In the Roman Catholic church, the first canonical 

bour, succeeding to lands, Encye. 

8. In fencing, the first of the chief guards. Encye, 

9. In chemistry, primes are numbers employed, in 

conformity with the doctrine of definite propor- 
tions, to express the ratios in which bodles enter into 
combination. Primes, duly arranged in a table, 
constitute a scale of chemical equivalents. They 
also express the ratios of the weights of atoms, ac- 
cording to the atomic theory. 

Prime of the moon; the new moon, when it first 

appears after the change. Barlow, 

Prime vertical; the vertical circle which passes 

through the east and west points of the horizon. 
Dials projected on the plane of this circle, are called 
prime vertical, or north and south dials. Brande, 
PRIME, r. t. To put powder in the pan of a musket 
or other fire-arm ; or to lay atrain of powder for 
communieating fire to a charge. Encye. 

2. To lay on the first color in painting. Encyc. 

PRIME, v.t To serve for the charge of a gun. 
; Beaum. 
PRIME MIN‘IS-TER, x. The responsible head of a 
ministry or executive government; applied particu- 
larly to that of Great Britain. 
PRIM’/ED, (primd,) pp. Having powder in the pan ; 
having the first color In painting. 
PRIME’LY, adv. At first: originally ; primarily. 

2. Most excellently. South. 
PRIMW’NESi*, nx. The state of being first. 

2. Supreme excellence. | Little used tn either sense.) 
PRY MER, a. First; original. [JV/ot ir use.) Drayton. 
PRIM’/ER, 2. Originally, a small prayer-book for 

church service, or an office of the Virgin Mary ; also, 
a work of elementary religious instruction. 
2. A sinall, elementary book for teaching children 


to read. 

PRI/MER-FINE, x. In Englard, a fine due to the 
king, on the writ or commencement of a suit by fine, 

lackstone, 

PRI-ME’RO, x», Agameatcards, [Sp] 

PRY MER-SEZIN, x. [prime and seizin.] In feudal 
law, the right of the king, when a tenant in capite 
died seized of a knight’s fee, to receive of the heir, 
df of full age one year’s profits of the land if in 

ssession, and half a year’s profits if the Innd was 
n reversion expectant on an estate for life ; abol- 
Ashed by 12 Car, IL. Encye. 
biden a, [L. primus, first, and evum, age; 
mevus, 
Original; primitive ; as, the primeval innocence of 
man, primenal day. Blackmore. 

PRI-ME/ VOUS, a. Primeval. 

PRI-MI-GE/NI-AL, a, [L. primigenius; primus, first, 
and genus, kind, or gignor, to boget.] 

First horn; original; primary. Bp. Hall. 
PRI-MIG’'E-NOUS, a. [Supra] Firet formed or 
tebe ; original ; as, semi-primigenous strata. 

PLVMINE, (-in,)n. [L. primus.] : Kirwan: 

In botany, the outermost integument of an ovule; 
one of the sacs contnining an ovule. Lindley, 

PRIM’ENG, ppr. Putting powder in tho pan of a fire- 
arm. 

2. Laying on the first. color in painting. 
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PRIM‘ING, n. The powder in the pan of a gun, or 
luid alung the channel of a cannon for conveying 
_ fire to the charge. 
2, Among painters, the first color laid on canvas, 
or on a building, &c. 
3. In steam-engines, the hot water carried along by 
. the steam from the boiler into the cylinder, which 
“ is always an evil. Buchanan, 
PRIM'ING-WIRE, x <A pointed wire, used to pene- 
trate the vent of a piece, for examining the powder 
of the charge, or for piercing the cartridge. Encyc. 

PRI-MIP’I-LAR, a. fl primipilus, the centurion of 
the first cohort of a Roman legion.] 

Pertaining to the captain of the vanguard. 

Barrow. 
PRI-MI/’/TIAL, (pri-mish’al,) a, Being of the first 
production. Ainsworth, 
PRIM'I-TIVE, a. [It. primitivo; Fr. primity{; L. 
primitivus ; from primus, first. 

1. Pertaining to the beginning or origin, or to early 
tines; original; first; as, the primitive state of 
Adam; primitive innocence ; primitive ages; the 

imitive church; the primitive Christian church or 
institutions ; the primitive fathers. White. Tillotson. 

2. Formal ; affectedly solemn ; imitating the sup- 
posed gravity of old times, Johnson, 

3. Original ; primary ; radical; not derived ; as, a 
primitive verb in grammar. 

Primitive colors, in painting, are red, yellow, and 
blue, from the combination of which all other colors 
may be produced. 

Primitive rocks: in geology, rocks supposed to be 


first formed, being irregularly crystallized, and ag-|. 


gregated without a cement, and containing no or- 
ganic remains, as granite, gneiss, &c. 

PRIM'I-TIVE, x. An original word ; a word not de- 
rived from another. 

PRIM'I-TIVE-LY, adv. Originally: at first. 

Brown. 

2, Primarily ; not derivatively. 

3. According to the orlginal rule or ancient prac- 
tice. South. 
PRIM'I-TIVE-NESS, n. State of being original ; an- 
tiquity ; conformity to antiquity. Johnson. 
PRIM/I-TY, n. The state of being original. [Not 
cern Pearson. 

PRIM/MED, pp. Decked with great nicety. 

PRIMWESS, n. [from prim.) Affected formality or 
niceness; stiffness; precis:ness. ~ 

PRIMO, itt} In music, the first or lending part. 

PRI-MO-GE'NI-AL, a. (L. primigenius. Bee Pri- 
MIGENTAL.] 

First born, made, or generated ; original ; primary ; 
constituent ; elemental ; as, primogenial light; pri- 
mogenial bodies. Boyle. 

PRI-MO-GEN'I-TIVE. 2. or a. A term applied to the 
right of primogenit Shak 

PBI-MO-GEN’I-TOHOA 
tor, father.] 

The first father or forefather. Gayton. 

PRI-MO-GEN’I-TURE, 2, [L. primus, first, and geni- 
tus, begotten.) 

1. The stato of being born first of the same 
parents ; seniority by birth among children. 

2. In law, the right which belungs to the eldest son 
or daughter. Thus, in Great Britain, the right of 
inheriting the estate of the father belongs to the eldest 
son, and in the royal family, the eldest son of the 
King 1s entitled to the thrors hy primogeniture, 
Among the females, the crown descends by right of 

imogeniture to the eldest daughter only, and her 

ue. Blackstone. 

Before the revolution, primogeniture, in some of 
the American colonies, entitled the eldest son to a 
double portion of his father’s estete; but this right 
has been abolished, 

PRI-MO-GEN'I-TURE-SHIP, n. The state or privi- 
leges of one who is the first born. 

PRI-MOR/DI-AL, a. [Fr., from L. primordialis, pri- 
mordium ; primus, first, and ordo, order.] 

First in order ; original ; existing from the begin- 
ning. . Boyle, 
PRI-MOR'DI-AL, 2 Origin; first principle or ele- 
ment. ‘ More, 

PRI-MOR/DI-AN, 2. A kind of plum. 

RRI-MOR’DI-ATE, a, [See Primonpiat.J Original ; 
existing from the first. Boyle. 

PRI 7 PS fe i, To be formal or affected. [Not English, 
or Local. 

PRIMROSE, n, [L. primula veris; primus, first, and 
rosa, & rose; literally, thé first, or an early rose in 
spring.] 

An early flowering plant of the genus Primula, of 
several varieties, as the white, the red, the yellow- 
flowered, &c. Shnakspeare uses the word for gay or 
flowery ; as, the primrose way. 

PRI.MUM MOB'I-LE, [(1L.]- First cause of motion. 
In the Ptolemaic system, the outermost of the revolv- 
ing spheres of the universe, which was supposed to 
give motion to all the others, 

Fae AUS IN'TER PA'RES, [L.] 
equals, 

PRI/MY,a. Blooming. [ot used.] Shak. 

PRINCE, (prins,) n. fre. id, ; It. and Sp. principe; L. 


[L. primus, first, and geni- 


Chief among 
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rinceps; D. prins; G. prinz; Arm. pring. This word 

4 probably compounded of primus, Afaet hg as the 

Gr. rpcv, and ceps, head, Fr. chef; or perhaps of the 

Celtic breen, summit, whence W. brenin, king, -an 

exalted one, and ceps. Hentce Brennus, the name of 
7) 


a celebrated Gaulish commander. In Pers. wy? 


barin signifies lofty, or one elevated in place or of- 
fice. 

1. Jen a general sense, 8 sovereign ; the chief and in- 
dependent ruler of a nation or state. Thus, when 
we speak of the princes of Europe, we include em- 
perors and kings. Hence, a chief in general; as,a 
prince of the celestial host, Siltow. 

2. A sovereign in a certain territory ; ene who has 
the government of a particulat state or territory, but 
holds of a superior to wham he owes certain services ; 
us, the princes of the German states. 

3. The son of a king or emperor, or the issue of a 
royal family ; as, princes of the blood. In England, 
the eldest sun of the king is created prince ol linc 

ra. 


4, The chief of any body of men. Peacham. 

5. Achief or ruler of either sex. Queen Elizabeth 
is called, by Camden, pri. -e; but this application is 
unusual and harsh. = 

Prince of the senate, in ancient Rome, was the pe 
son first called in the roll of senators. Brande, 

In Scripture, this name prince is given to God, Dan. 
viil.; to Christ, who is called the Prince of peace, 
Is. 1x., and the Prince of life, Acts iil.; to the chief 
of the priests, the prince of the sanctuary, Js. xliil. ; 
to the Roman emperor, Dan. ix. ; to men of superior 
worth and excellence, Eccles. x.; to nobles, counsel- 
ors, and officers of a kingdom, Js. x.; to the chief 
men of families or tribes, Vum. xvii. ; to Satan, who 
is cailed the prince of this world. Joka vil, and prince 
of the power of the air, Eph. ii. 

PRINCE, v. i. To play the prince; to take state. Shak. 
PRINCE'DOM, (prins’dum,) x. The jurisdiction, sov- 
ereignty, rank, or estate, cf a prince. 
Under thee, as head supreme, 
Thrones, » powers, dominious, I reduce. Milton. 


PRINCE’LIKE, a. Becoming a prince. Shak, 
PRINCE/LLNESS, x. [from prinesly.] The state, 
manner, or dignity, of a prince. Sherwood. 
PRINCE’LY, a. Resembling a prince; having the 
appearance of one high born; stately; dignified ; 

as, a princely gentleman; a princely youth. Shak. 

By Having the rank of princes; as, a man of prince- 

ly birth ; a prt@cely dame. idney. Waller. 

3. Becoming a prince; royal; grand; ong > as, 

@ princely gifts princely virtues. Shai. Waller. 

4. Very large , as, a princely fortune. 

5. Magnificent ; rich; as, a princely entertainment. 
PRINCE’LY, adv. In a prince-like manner. Johnson, 
PRIN’CE’S-FEATH’ER, (-feth’er,) »n. An annual 

plant of the genus Amaranthus, Loudon. 
PRIN'CE’S MET’AL, n. A compound of pete id and 
u 


zinc, in imitation of gold ; also called Prince i.) 
metal, re. 
PRIN’'CESS, x. A female sovereign, as at, prap/ess or 

queen. 


2, A sovereign lady of rank next to os aqueen, 

3. The daughter of a king. 

4. The consort of a prince; 
Wales. 

PRIN’/CESS-LIKE, ) a. In the manner of a princess. 

PRIN'CESS-LY, yron. 

PRIN'CI-PAL, a. [Fr., from L. priacipatis, from prin- 
ceps. : 

Me Lntet highest in rank, eharacter, or respecta- 
bility ; as, the principal officers of a government ; the 
principal men of a city, town, or state. Acts xxv. 
1 Chron. xxiv. 

2. Chief; most important or considerable; as, the 
principal topics of debate ; the principal argumertts in 
a case; the principal points of jaw; the principal 
beams of a building ; the principal productions of a 
country. 

Wisdom is the principal thing. — Prov. Iv, 
3. Pertaining to a prince; princely. [.4 Latin use.] 
Spenser. Rich: Dict. 

4. In law, a principal challenge, is where the cause 
assigned carries with it prima facie evidence of par- 
tiality, favor, or malice. Blackstone. 

5. In music, fundamental. 

PRIN‘CI-PAL, n. A chief or head; one who takes 
the lead ; as, the principal of a faction, an insurrec- 
“tion, or mutiny. 

2, The president, governor, or chief in authority. 
We apply the word to the chief instructor of an acad- 
emy or seminary of learning. . 

3. In law the actor or absolute perpetrator of a crime, 
oranabettor. A principal in the first degree, is the 
absolute perpetrator of the crime ; a principal in the 
second degree, is one who is present, aiding and abet- 
ting the a to be re distinguished ay an Ac- 
cxssory. In treason, all persons concerned are prin- 
cipals, Blackstone. 


Shak. , 
as, the princess of 
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4. [n commerce, a capital sum lent on interest, due 
asa debt or used as a fund; so culled in distinction 
from Interest or Prorits, 


Taxes must be continued, because we have r.o other means for 
prying off the principal. Swift. 


5. One primarily engaged; a chief party; in toa 


tinction from an Auxitiary. 


We were not principals, but auxiliaries, inthe war. Swift. 
6. In music, an organ stop. 

PRIN-CI-PAL'I-TY, n.  [Fr. principalité.] 
1. Sovereignty ; supreme power. Sidney. Spenser. 


2. A prince; one invested with sovereignty. Tit. 
i. Milton. 
3. The territory of a prince; or the country which 
Gives title toa prince; as, the principality of Wales. 
4. Superiority ; predominance. [Little used.]} 
Taylor. 
5. In Scripture, royal state or attire. Jer. xiii. 
PRIN'CI-PAL-LY, ad». Chiefly ; above all. 
They mistake the nature of criticism, who think its business is 
principally to find fault. Dryden. 
See ee AIENESS, n. The state of being principal 
or chief. 
PRIN'CI-PATE, x. Principality ; supreme rule. 


Barrow. 
PRIN-CIP’I-A, x. pl. [L. principium.] 
First principles; the title of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
great work. 
PRIN-CIP/I-ANT, a. Relating to*principles or begin- 


nings. f 
PRIN-CIP-I-A/TION, n. [from L. principium.] 

Analysis into constituent or elemental parts. [Wot 

ane) Bacon. 
PRIN/CI-PLE, n. [It. principio ; Fr. principe ; L. prin- 
cipium, beginning. 

1. In @ general sense, the cause, source, or origin, 
of any thing; that from which a thing proceeds; as, 
the principle of motion ; the principles of action. 

Dryden, 

2. Element; constituent part; primordial sub- 
stance. 

3. Being that produces any thing } operative cause. 

The soul of man Wy an active principle. Tillotson. 


4. In science, a truth admitted either without proof, 
of considered as having been hefure proved. In the 
former sense, it is synonymous with aziom; in the 
latter, with the phrase established principle, 

5. Ground ; foundation ; that which supports an 
assertion, an action, or a series of actions or of rea- 
soning On what principle can this be affirmed or 
denied? He justifies his proceedings on the princi- 
ple of expedience or necessity. He reasuns on sound 
principles. 

6. A general truth; a law comprehending many 
subordinate truths; as, the principles of morality, of 
law, of governinent, &c. 

‘4, Terfet; that which is believed, whether truth or 
not, but which serveg as a rule of action or the basis 
of a system; as, the principles of the Stoics, or of 
the Epicureans. : 

8. A settled law or mle of action in human beings. 
Thus it is a principle of human nature to resent in- 
juries and repel insults, 

Prézimate principle. See Proximate. 

PRIN'CI-PLE, v. ft. To establish or fix in tenets; to 

) impress with any tenet, good or ill; chiefly used in the 
participle, 

Men have been principled with an opinion that they must not 

consult reason in things of religion, Locke, 

2, To establish firmly in the mind. Locke. 

PRIN’CI-PLED, Established in opinion or in ten- 
ets; firmly fixed mh the mind. 

PRIN'CI-PLING, ppr. Establishing firmly in the 


mind, 
fQu. i or he and cock.] A 


PRIN’/€OCK, 
PRIN’€OX, coxcomb ; a conceited person ; a pert 
[ZLitue used.) 
S 


n 
young rogue; @ ludicrous word, 


PRINK, vw. i. [D. pronken, to shine, to make a show, 
to strut; G. prangen, to shine, to make a show; 
unken, id. ; Dan. prunker, to make a show, to strut ; 

w. prunka, to make a figure. If nis casual, these 
words are radically the same as Sw. prackt, Dan. D. 
pragt, G. pracht, pomp, show, and all coinciding in 


rere 


origin with Ar. 3 yy baraka, to shine, to adorn. See 


Prance and Pranx.] sis 
1. To prank ; to dress for show, 
2. To strut; to put on stately airs, 
PRINK, v.t. To dress or adjust to ostentation. 
PRINKIING, ppr. Dressing for show. _ [ Cowper. 
PRINT, »v. t. [W. printiaw, to print; Fr. imprimer, 
’ empreinte ; 8p. imprimir: It. imprimere; from_L. im- 
primo; in and premo, to press, It, improntare, to print, 
to importune, and this from prontare, to importune, 
— is, to press,) from pronto, ready, bold, L. promp- 
jus, that is, pressed or pressing forward. In W. 
print is said . Owen to be from rhint, a groove 
or notch, and if this is the original word, print 
must be a different word from the Fr. im " 
The Italian unites the L. premo and promo. 
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1. In general, to take or furm letters, characters, or 
figures on paper, cloth, or other material, by immpres- 
sion. Thus letters are taken on paper by impressing 
it on types blackened with ink. Figures are printed 
on cloth by means of blocks or a cylinder. The 
rolling press is employed to take prints or impressioys 
from copper-plates, Thus we say, to print books, to 


"print calico, to print tunes, music, likenesses, é&c, 


2. To mark by pressing one thing on another. 
On his fiery steed betimes he rodc, 
Thut scarcely prints the tur{ on which he trod. Dryden, 
3. To impress any thing so as to leave its form. 
Perhaps some footateps printed in the clay. Roscommon, 
4. To form by impression. 
Ye shall not make anv cuttings In your flesh, noudarint any 
marks upon you. — Lev, xix. 
PRINT, v.i. To use or practice the art of typography, 
or of taking impressions of letters, figures, fond the 


like. : 
2. To publish a book. [Elliptical.] 


From the moment he prénis, he must expect to hear no more 
of truth. Pope. 

PRINT, x. A mark made by impression; any line, 

character, figure, or indentation of any form made 

by the pressure of one body or thing on another; as, 

the print of the tooth or of the nails in flesh ; the 

print of the foot in sand or snow; the print of a 
wheel ; the print of types on paper. Hence, 

2. The impressions of types in general, as to form, 
size, &c.; as, a small print; a large print; a fair 
print. 

3. That which impresses its form on any thing ; 
as, a butter print; a wooden print. 

4. The representation 6r figure of any thing made 
by impression ; as, the print of the face ; the print of 
a temple; prints of antiquities. Dryden. 

5. In architecture, o plaster cast of a fiat ornament, 
or an ornament of this kind formed of plaster from 
a mold. Gloss. of Archit. 

6. The state of being printed and published. Dif- 
fidence sometimes prevents a man from suffering his 
works to appear in print. 

I love a ballad In print. Shak. 

7. A single sheet printed for sale ; a newspaper. 

The prints, about three days after, were filled with the same 

terms. dison. 

8. Formal method. [ot in use.] Locke. 

9, Prints; in the plural, engravings; also, printed 
calicoes. 

Out of print; a phrase which signifies that, of a 
printed and published work, there are no copies for 
sale, or none for sale by the publisher. 

PRINT’ED, pp. or a. Impressed with Jetters, &c. ; 
indented. 
PRINT’ER, 7. One that prifits books, pamphlets, or 
pers. 

2. One that stains or printscloth with figures, as 
calico. 

3. One that impresses letters or figures with cop- 
per-plates. 

PRINT‘ING, ppr. Impressing letters, characters, or 
figtires on any thing ; making marks or indentations. 
PRINTING, x. The act, art, or practice of impress- 
itg letters, characters, o: figures on paper, cloth, or 
oiher material ; the business of a printer; typogra- 
hy. 
; Letter press printing, is that which is performed 
from movable types set up for each edition of a 
work, instead of stereotype plates. 
PRINT/ING-INK, n. Ink used in printing books, 
newspapers, &c. It is aoe of lamp-black 
mingled with linseed oil boiled down to a thick con- 
sistence, or With balsam of capivi and other ingre- 
dients for the finer qualities, Buchanan. 
PRINT/ING-MA-CHYNE’, n. A general name for all 
printing presses in which the work is performed by 
machinery, and not directly by hand. Buchanan. 
PRINT/ING-PA’PER, n. Paper to be used in -the 
printing of books, pamphlets, &c.; as distinguished 
from writing-paper, press-paper, wrapping-paper, écc. 
PRINT'ING-PRESS, n. A press for the printing of 


books, é&c. 

PRINT’LESS, a, That leaves no print or impression ; 
as, printless feet. Milton. 
PRI/OR, a, [L. comp. Probably the first syllable is 
* contracted from pris, prid, or some other word, for 

the Latin has prisce, pristinus.] 

Preceding in the order of time; former; antece- 
dent; anterior; as, a prior discovery es obliga- 
tion. The discovery of the continent of America by 
Cabot was six or seven weeks prior to the discovery 
of it by Columbus. The discovery of the Labrador 
coast by Cabot was on the llth of June, 1499; that 
of the continent by Columbus, was on the lst of 
August of the same year. 

PRIOR, n. [Fr. prieur ; It. priore ; L. prior.] 
s 1, The superior of a convent of monks, or one 
next in dignity to an abbot. Priors are claustral or 
conventical. ‘I'he conventical are the same as abbots, 
A claustral prior is one that governs the religious of 
an abbey or priory in cummendam having his juris- 
diction wholly from the abbot. .<~ Encyc. 
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2. In some churches, one who presides over others! 
in the same churches. “ Aylife. 
PRI/OR-ATE, n. Government by a prior. Warton. 
PRI'OR-ESS, n. A female superior of a convent of 
nuns. Dryden, 
PRI-OR'I-TY, n. The state of being antecedent in 
time, or of preceding something else ; as, priority of 
birth. The priority of. Homer or Hesiod has been 
a subject of dispute. ‘ 
2. Precedence in place or rank. Shak. 
Priority of debts, is a superior claim to payment, or 
to payment before others. 
PRI/OR-LY, adv. Antecedently. [4 bad word, and 
not used. Geddes, 
PRI/OR-SHIP, n. The state or office of prior. 
PRI/OR-Y, yn couvent of which a prior is the 
superior, 1fMignity below an abbey. Shak. 
2. Priorves are the churches given to priors in titu- 


lum, or by way of title, Aylife. 
PRI'SAGE, n. [Fr. prise, from priser, to prize or 
value.] ** 


A ent belonging to the crown of England, of 
taking two tuns of wine frdm every ship importing 
twenty tuns or more; one before and one behind 
the mest. This, by charter of Edward I., was ex- 
thanged into a duty of two shillings for every tun 
imported by merchant strangers, and called butle~ 
age, because pnid to the king’s butler. Blackstone. 

PRIS-CILL/IAN-IST, n. In church history, a follower 
of Priscillian, bishop of Avila, in Spain, in the fourth 
century. Priscillian embraced some of the errors 
of the Gnostics or Manichees, and, though of un- 
impeachable morals and a very devout man, he was 
arraigned as a heretic before an ecclesiastical court, 
condemned, and afterward put to death by order of 
the emperor, A. D. 385. This was the first instance 
on record of putting aman to death for heresy under 
a Christian governinent, and it met with strong dis- 
approbation from Gregory of Tours and other distin- 


guished ecclesiastics. Murdock. 
PRISE,n. A lever. [See Prizz.] Halliwelt.. 
PRISM, xn. [Fr. prisme; Low L. Sp. and It. prisma = 


Gr. motepe, from mpiw, to cut with a saw, to prese: 
or strain, Russ. pru.] 

A solid whose bases or ends are-any similar, equal,. 
and parallel plane figures, and whose sides are par- 
allelograms. 

A trihedral prism of glass is one bounded by two- 
equal and parallel! triangular ends and three plain 
and well-polished sides which meet in three parallel 
lines, running from the three angles of one end to- 
the three angles of the other end. This is the prism. 
used in optics to separate the different colors, ' 

Newton. 
PRIS-MAT'I€, a. Reeembling a prism; as, & 
PRIS-MAT'I¢-AL, } prismatic form. 

2. Separated or distributed by a prism ; formed by 
a prism ; as, prismatic colors. 

3. Pertaining to a prism. 

PRIS-MAT‘I€-AL-LY, adv. 
of a prism. Boyle, 
PRIS-MA-TOID/AL, a. [L. prisma and Gr. ecdos.) , 

Having a prism-like form. Ure, 
PRIS/MOID, n. [L. prisma and Gr. etdos, form.] 

A body that approaches to-the form of a prism, . 
PRIS-MOID’AL, a. Having the form of a prismoid. 
PRISM/Y, a. Pertaining to or like a prism. A 
Am. Review. \ 
PRIS/ON, (priz’/n,) ». [Fr., from pris, taken, fronr 

prendre, to take, L, prendo; Sp. prision; Arm. pri- 
soun, 

1, In a general sense, any place of confinement, er 
involuntary restraint; but appropriately, a public 
building for the confinement or safe custody of debt- 
ors and criminals committed by process of law; a 
jail. Originally, a prison, as Lord Coke observes, 
was only a place of safe custody; but it is now em- 
ployed as a place of punishment. We have state 
prisons, for the confinement of criminals by way of 
punishment. 

2. Any place of confinement or restrainf. 

The tyrant Holus, 

With power imperial, curbs the struggling winds, 

And sounding tempests in dark prieona Linde, 

3. In Scripture, a low, obscure, afflicted condition, 
Eccles. iv. 

4, The cave where David was canfined. Ps, cxlil, 

5. A state of spiritual bondage. Js, xtii. 

PRIS’ ON, v. t. To shut up in a prison; to confine; 
to restrain from liberty. 

2. To confine in any manner, Shak. 

3. To captivate ; to enchain. Milton. 

[This word is proper, but. Iuraison is more com- 
monly ey 

PRI8/ON-BASE,n. A kind of rural sport depending 
on swiftness in running ; commonly called Prison- 
BARS, Strutt. 

PRIS/ON-ED, pp. or a. Imprisoned: confined ; re- 
strained. 

PRIS'ON-ER, x. One who is,confined in a prison by 
legal arrest or warrant. 

2. A person under arrest or in custody of the sher- 
iff, whether in prison or pot; as, @ prisoner at the 
bar of a court. { 


In the form or manner 
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3. A captive ; one taken by an enemy in war. 
4, One whose liberty is restrained, as a bird in a 


cage. 
?RIS'ON-HOUSE, n. A house in which prisoners 
are confined ; a jail. Judges xvi. Shak, 
PRIS’ ON-ING . Confining; imprisoning. 
PRIS! ON-MENY, re Confinement in a prison; im- 
prisonment. Shak. 

im latter is commonly used.] 

PRI Te (-tin,) a, [L. pristinus. See Prror and 

RE. 

First ; original ; primitive ; as, the pristine state of 
innocence ; the pristine manners of a people; the 
pristine constitution of things. Newton, 

PRIFH’EE; a corruption of pray thee, as, I prithee ; but 
it is generally used without the pronoun, prithee. 
PRIT'TLE-PRA'VTLE, nn. Empty talk; trifling 
loquacity ; @ word used in contempt or ridicule. 
Bp. Bramhall, 
PRI/VA-CY, 2. [from private.] A state of being in 
retirem, 1t from the company or observation of others ; 
secrecy. 

2. A place of seclusion from company or observa- 

tion ; retreat ; solitude ; retirement. 


Her sacred privacies all open he. Rowe. 
3. Privity. [Not used.] [See Privity.] 
& Arbuthnot. 
4, Taciturnity. [ot peice Arnsworth, 


5. Secrecy ; concealment of what fs said or done. 
‘PRI VA'DO, n. [Sp.] A secret friend. [Jot used.] 
f Bacon. 
-PRI'VATE, a4. [L. privatus, from privo, to bereave, 
properly, to strip or separate ; privus, singular, several, 
peculiar to one’s self, that 1s, separate; It. privare, 
Sp. privar, Fr. priver, to deprive. Privo is probably 
from the root of bereave, Sax. bereafian or gereafian, 
from reafian, to strip, to spoil, L. rapio, dirtpio, eripio: 
privo, for perivo or beriva; W. rhatb, a snatching ; 
rheibiaw, to snatch. See Rie, Reap, and Strip. 

1. Properly, separate ; unconnected with others; 
hence, peculiar to one’s self; belonging to er con- 
cerning an individual only ; as, a man’s private opin- 
fon, business, or concerns; privute property; the 
king‘s private purse; a man’s private expenses. 
Charge the money to my private account in the com- 
pany’s books, 

2. Peculiar to a number in a joint concern, to a 
company or hody politic ; as, the private interest of a 
fatnilv, of a company, or of a state , opposed to Pus- 
Lic, or to the general interest of nations. 

3. Sequestered from company or observation ; se- 
Cret ; secluded ; as, a private cell; a private room or 
apartment ; private prayer. 

4. Not publicly known; not open; as, a private 
negotiation. 

5. Not invested with public office or employment ; 
as, 4 private man or citizen ; private life. Shak, 

A private pereon may arrest a felon. Blackstone, 


6. Individual ; personal ; in contradistinction from 
Pourtic or Nationat ; as, private interest. 

Private way, in law, is a Way or passage In which 
a man has an interest and right, though the ground 
may belong to another person. in common language, 
@ private way may be a secret way, one not known 
or public. 

A private act, or statute, is one which operates on 
an individual or company only ; opposed to a gez- 
eral law, which operates on the whole community. 

A private nuisance, or wrong, is one which atfects an 
individual. Blackstone, 

. Jn private; secretly ; not openty or publicly. 
¥ Scripture. 
PRIVATE, n. A secret message; particular busi- 
ness. { Unusual.} Shak. B. Jonson. 
2. A common soldier. 
PRI-VA-TEER’, n. [from private.] A ship or vessel 
\ of war owned and equipped by a private man or by 
\ individuals, at their own expense, to seize or plunder 
the ships of an enemy in war. Sucha ship must be 
| Vicensed or commissioned by government, or it is a 
' pirate. 
PRI-VA-TEER’, v. i. To cruise in a commissioned 
private ship against an enemy, for seizing their ships 
/ or annoying their commerce. 
PRI-VA-TEER/ING, n. he act of plundering the 
- ghips of an enemy by privateers. 3 
PRI-VA-TEERS/MAN, x. An officer or seaman of a 
privateer, 
eur VATE-LY, adv. In a secret manner ; not openly 
OF publicly. ~ 
) >» 2 Ina manner affecting an individual or compa- 


: ae He Is not privately benefited. 

23 'VATE-NESS, n. crecy ; privacy. Bacon. 
& Retirement; seclusion from company oh society. 

7 ‘otton. 


B The state of an individual in the rank of com- 
mon citizens, or not invested with office. 

I-VA'TION, x. [Fr., from L. privatio, from privo. 
See Pasvarz.} . 

1. The state of pene deprived ; particularly, dep- 
wivation or ebsence of what is necessary for com- 
eet He endures his privations with wonderful for- 
titude. ‘ f 
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2. Th act of removing something possessed ; the 
removal or destruction of any thing or quality. 
The garrison was compelled by privation to sur- 
render 

For what fs this contagious sin of kind, 
But a privation of that grace within ? Davies. 

3. Absence, in general, Darkness is a privation of 
light. Encye. 

4. The act of the mind in separating a thing from 
something appendant. Johnson. 

5. The act of degrading from rank or office. 

Bacon, 

[But in this sense, Derrrvatron is now used. See 
DEPRIVATION. 

PRIV’A-TIVE, a. Causing privation. 

2. Consisting in the absence of something; not 
positive. Privative is in things what negative is in 
propositions ; a3, privative blessings, safeguard, liberty, 
and integrity. Taylor. 

PRIV’‘A-TIVE, wz. That of which the essence is the 
absence of something. Blackness and darkness are 
privatives., Bacon. 

2. In grammar,a prefix ta, a word which changes 
its signification and gives it a contrary sense, as a in 
Greek ; adixos, unjust; a and éixn; un and in in 
English, as unwise, inkuman. The word may also be 
applied to suffixes, as less in harmless. 

PRIV'A-TIVE-LY, adv. By the absence of some- 

2. Negatively, [thing. 

The duty of the new covenant is set down first privatively. [Un 

usual. Hammond, 

PRIV’A-TIVE-NESS, x. Notation of the absence of 
something. [Little used.] 

PRIV’ET, 7. An ornamental European shrub, of the 
genus Ligustrum, much used in hedges. The ever- 
green privet is of the genus Rhamnus. Mock privet 
is of the genus Phillvrea. Fam. of Plants. 

PRIV'I-LEGE, n.+¢[Fr., from L. privilegium; privus, 
separate, private, and lez, law ; originally, a private 
law, some public act that regarded an individual.] 

1. A particular and peculiar benefit or advantage 
enjoyed by a person, company, or society, beyond 
the common advantages of other citizens. A privi- 
lege may be a particular right granted by law or held 
by custom, or it may be an exemption from some 
burden to which others are subject. The nobles of 
Great Britain have the privilege of being triahle by 
their peers only. Members of parliament and of our 
lhgislatures have the privilere of exemption from 
arrests in certain cases. The powers of a banking 
company are privileges granted by the legislature. 

He ploucls the legal privilege of the Roman, Kettlewell, 

The privilege of birthright was a double portion. Locke. 

2. Any peculiar benefit or advantage, right or im- 
munity, not common to others of the human race. 
Thus we speak of national privileges, and civil and 
political privileges, which we enjoy above other na- 
tions. We have ecclesiastical and religious privileges 
secured to us by our constitutions of government. 
Personol privileges are attached to the person, as 
those of embassadors, peers, members of legislatures, 
&c. Real privileges are attached to place, as the 
privileges of the king’s palace in England. 

3. Advantage ; favor; benefit. 

A nation despicable by its weakneus forfeits even the vilege of 

being neutral. Federalist, Hamiiton, 

Writ of privilege, is a writ to deliver a privileged 
person from custody when arrested in a civil suit. 

Blackstone, 

Water privilege; the advantage of a waterfall in 
streams sufficient to raise water for driving water. 
wheels, or a place affording such advantage. 
America, [Privilege is hers abusively used for 
advantage; it ought not tv be used in a physical 
sense. 

PRIV'LLEGE, vt To grant some particular right 
or exemption to; to invest with a peculiar right or 
immunity ; as, to privilege representatives from ar- 
rést ; to privilege the ctiicers and students of a col- 
lege from military duty. 

2, To exempt from censure or danger. 

This piace doth privilege me. Daniel 


PRIV'I-LEG-ED, vp. or a. Invested with a privilege ; 
enjoying a peculiar right or immunity. The clergy 
in Great Britain were formerly a privileged sre of 
men. No porson is privileged from arrest for indict- 
able crimes. 

PRIV/I-LEG-ING, ppr. 
right or immunity. 

PRIV'I-LY, adv. [from privy.] Privately ; secretly. 

False teachers among be who will privily bring In damnable 
heresics. —2 Pet. ii, 

PRIV'I-TY, 1. 

Parvy.] ; 
1. Privacy ; secrecy ; confidence, 


I will to you, in privity, discover the drift o” my purpose. (Lit 
Seat is Z A pane. 


Investing with a peculiar 


[Fr. privauté. See Parvatz and 


Q. Private knowledgo; joint knowledge with an- 
other of a private concern, which is often supposed 
to imply consent or concurrence. j 

All the doors were laid open for his departure, not without the 

privity of the prince of Orange, Swift. 
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But it is usual to say, “a thing is done with his’ 
privity and consent ;” in which p . privity signi- 
fies merely private knowledge. 

3. Privities; in the plural, secret parts; the parts 
which modesty requires to be concealed. 

PRIV‘/Y,a. (Fr. privé; L. privus. See Privatz.] 

1. Private ; pertaining to some person exclusively ; 
assigned to private uses; not public; as, the 
purse ; the privy coffer of a king. Blackstone, 

2. Secret ; clandestine; not open or public ; as, & 
privy attempt to kill one. 

3. Private ; appropriated to retirement ; net shown ; 
not open for the admission of company ; as, a privy 
chaniber. Ezek. xxi, 

4. Privately knowing ; admitted to the participa- 
tion of knowledge with another of a secret trans- 
action. 

He would rather lose half of his kingdom than be to such 

gd Pry one 


& secrot, 
Myself am one made privy to the plot. Shak, 


His wife also being privy to it. — Acts v. 

5. Admitted to secrets of state. The privy council 
of a king consists of a number of distingnished per- 
sons selected hy him to advise him in the adminis- 
tration of the government. Blackstone. 

A privy verdict, is one given to the judge out of 
court, which is of no force unless afterward affirmed 
by a public verdict in court. Blackstone, 

PRIV’Y, 7. In law,a partaker; a person having an 
interest in any action or thing; as, a privy in blood. 
Privies are of four kinds; privies in blood, as the 
heir to his father; privies in representation, as exec- 

_ utors and administrators to the deceased ; privies in 
estate, as he in reversion and he in remainder, donor 
and donee, lessor and lessee ; privy in tenure, as the 
lord in escheat. Encyc. 

2. A necessary house. 7 

PRIV’Y €OUN'CIL. See Councit. 

PRIV'Y CHAM’BER,n. In Great Britain, the private 
apartment in a royal residence or mansion. Gentle- 
men of the privy chamber are servants of the king, 
who are to wait and attend on him and the queen at 
court, in their diversions, &c. They are forty-eight 
in number, under the lord chamberlain. cyc. 

PRIV‘'Y €COUN‘SEL-OR, r. A member of the privy 
courcil. 

Privy counselors are made by thé king’s nomritia- 
tion, without patent or grant. Le 
PRIV/Y-SEAL, jn. In England, the seal which 
PRIV‘Y-SIG/NET,$ the king uses previously in 
grants, &c., winch are to pass the great seal, or 
which he uses in matters of subordinate consequence, 

which do not require the great seal. 

2. Pricy-seal is used elliptically for the principal 
pe ee of state, or person intrusted with the privy- 
sea. 


The king's sign manual is the warrant’ to the pricy-seal, who 
makes out a writor warrant thereon to the chancery. The 
ne, 


PRIZE, 7. [Fr. prise, from pris, taken; Sp. and Port. 
resa: G. preis; D. prys ; Dan. priis; Sw. pris. Seo 
RaIse and Price.] 

Literally, that which is taken ; hence, 

1. That which is taken from an enemy in war; 
any species of goods or property seized by force as 
spoil or plunder; or that which is taken in combat, 
particularly a ship. A privateer takes an enemy’s 
ship as a prize; they make prize of all the property 
of the enemy. 

2, That which is taken from another; that which 
is deemed a valuable acquisition. <1 

Then prostrate falls, and begs, with ardent eyes, 

Soon to obtain and long possess the prize, Pope. 

3. That which is obtained or offered as the reward 
of contest. : 

Twill Festle for le — Shak, 

I ph odes pliwone a! fey have lost the phize, Dryden, 

4. The reward gained by any performance. 


5. In colloquial language, any valuable thing gained, 
6. The money drawn by a lottery ticket ; opposed 
to Biank. 
7. A lever, and also the hold of a lever. 
PRIZE, v. t. To raise or force with a lever. [See 


Pry. 

ParZi, v.t. [Fr. priser, from priz, price, L. um t 
It. opprezzare; Fr. a, ier. English analogy re- 
quires that the compound should be conformed to the 
orthography of this word, and written apprize.] 

1. To set or estimate the value of ; to rate; as, to 
prize the goods specified in an invoice, 
Life 1 prize not a sthiw. Shak, 


2. To value highly; to estimate to be of great 
worth ; to esteem. : 

1 prize your person, but your crown disdain, Dryden, 
PRIZ/ED, pp. or a, Rated; vafied; esteemed. 
PRIZE/-FIGHT-ER, (-fite’er,) . One that fights 

ublicly for a reward; applied particularly to a 


xen. . 
PRIZE’-FIGHT-ING, n. Fighting, especially boxing, 
in public for a reward. a 


aa 
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PRIZE/-MON-EY, (-mun/ne,) x. A dividend of the 
proceeds from a captured vessel, &c., paid to the 
captors. «| 

PRIZ’ER, n. One that estimates or sets the value of 
a thing. ar Shak, 

PRIZ/ING, ppr. Rating ; valuing ; esteeming. 

PRIZ'ING, n. [See Prize.] In marine language, the 
application of a. lever to move any weighty body, as 
a cask, anchor, cannon, &c. ~Falconer’s Marine Dict. 

PRC. a Latin and Greek preposition, signifying for, 
before, forth, is probably contracted from prod, coin- 
ciding with It. proda, a prow, prode, brave ; having 
the primary sense of moving forward. [See Propr- 
cat.] In the phrase pro and c/n, that is, pra and 
contra, it answers to the English for; for and azainst. 
& Prior, 

In composition, pro denotes fore, forth, forward. 

PRO'A, 2. Flying proa; a long, narrow, sail canoe, 
used in the South Seas, with the head and stern ex- 
actly alike, but with the sides differently formed. 
That which is intended for the lee side is flat, the 
other rounding. To prevent oversetting, the vessel 

_ is furnished with a frame extended several feet to 
windward, and bearing a small block of wood like 

a@ canoe. Brande. 
PROB’/A-BIL-ISM, nz. The doctrine of the Proba- 
bilists. : 
PROB’A-BIL-IST, 2. A term applied to those who 

maintain that certainty is impossible, and that prob- 

ability atone is to govern our faith and actions. 
Encyc. Am. 

2. Among the Jesuits, cne who maintains that a 
man may do what is probably right, or is inculcated 
by tetichers of authority, although it may not be the 
most probably right, or may not seem right to himself. 

‘ Encyc. Am. 

PROB-A-BIL/I-TY, x. [Fr. probabilité; L. probapili- 

tas. See Prosasce.] 

1, Likelihood ; appearance of truth ; that state of 
a case or question of fact which results from supe- 
rior evidence or preponderation of argument on one 
side, inclining the mind to receive it as the truth, but 
leaving some room for doubt. It therefore falls short 
of moral certainty, but produces what is called 
opinion. 

Probability is the appearance of the agreement or disagreement 

of two ideas, by the intervention of prodfs whvee connection 
is not constant, but appears for the most part tw be a A 
ocké, 

Demonstration juces science or certain knowledge ; ptoof pro- 

duces belief, and probability opinion. Encyc. 

2. Any thing that has the appearance of reality or 
truth. In this sense, the sor admits of the plural 

number. 

The whole life of man is a ual comparison of evi-lence 

balancing of tocar} i iat 

PROB/A-BLE, a. [Fr,, from L. probabilis, from probdo, 
to prove. See Prove.] 

1. Likely ; having more evidence than the con- 
trary’, or evidence which inclines the mind to belief, 
but leaves some room for doubt. 

That is accounted probable, which has better arguments produ- 

cible for it than can be brought azainat it. South. 

I do not say that the principles of religion are merely prolable ; 

I have before asserted them to be morally certain, Wilkins. 

%. That renders something probable ; as, probable 
evidence, or probable presumption. Blachatone. 

3. That may be proved. [Not in use.] Milton. 

PROB’A-BLY, adv. Likely; in likelihood; with the 
appearance of truth or reality ; as, the story is prob- 
ably true ; the account is probably correct. 

Distinguish between what may possibly, aud what will probably, 

be done. L' Estrange. 

PRO/BANG, x, [See Prosz.] In surgery, an instru- 
ment of whalebone and sponge, fur removing ob- 
structions in the throat or esophagus. Cure. 

2. A flexible piece of whalebone, with sponge fixed 
to the end. Parr. 

PRO/BATE, zx. [L. probatus, probo, to prove.] 

1, The probate of a will or testament is the proving 
of its genuineness and validity, or the exhibition of 
the will to the proper officer, with the witnesses if 
necessary, and the process of determining its valid- 
ity, and the registry of it, and such other proceed- 
‘ings as the laws prexcribe, as preliminary to the ex- 
ecution of it by the executor. 

2. The right or jurisdiction of proving wills. In 
England, the spiritual court has the probate of wills. 
In the United States, the probate of wills belongs to 
@ court of civil jurisdiction éstablished by law, usu- 
ally to asingle judge, called a judge of prubate, ora 


surrogate. 
3. Proof. [iVot used.] Skelton. 
Probate court, or court of probate; a court for the 
probate of wills. 
PRO-BA/TION, n. [L. probatio. 
1. The act of proving; proof. Wilkins, Locke. 


2. Trial; examination; any proceeding designed 
to ascertain truth; in universities, the examination 
of a student as to his qualifications for a degree. 

3. In @ monastic sense, trial, or the yoar of novi- 
tiate which a person must pass in a convent, to prove 
bis virtue and his ability to bear the severities of the 
rule. Encyc. * 


PRO 


4. Moral trial; the state of man in the present 
life, in which he has the opportunity of proving his 
character, and being qualified fur a happier state. 

Probation will end with the present life. Nelson, 


5. In America, the trial of a licentiate’s qualifica- 
tions for the ministry of the gospel, preparatory to his 
settlement. We say, a man is preaching on pro- 
bation. 

6. In goneral, trial for proof, or satisfactory evi- 
dence, or the time of trial. 

PRO-BA’TION-AL, a. Serving for trial. 
Bp. Richardson. 
PRO-BA’TION-A-RY, a. Serving for trial. 
All the probationary work of man {s ended when death arrives, 
Dwight. 
PRO-BA/TION-ER, zn, One who is on trial, or ina 
state to give proof of certain qualifications for a place 
or ae - 5 
ile yet a youn, tioner, 
And Gaclideze Bee beara; ; Dryden, 

2. A novice. Decay of Piety. 

3. In Scotland, ® student in divinity, who, pro- 
ducing a certificate of a professor in a university of 
his good morals and qualifications, is admitted to sev- 
eral trials,and on acquitting himself well, is licensed 


to preach. Encyc. 
PRO-BA/TION-ER-SHIP, n. The state of being a 
probationer ; novitiate. [Little used.] Locke. 


PRO-BA’TION-SHIP, n. —A state of probation; no- 
vitiate ; probation. [Little used, and unnecessary.] 

PRO’BA-TIVE, a. Serving for trial or proof. South. 

PRO-BA/TOR, n. [L.] An examiner; am approver. 


Maydman. 
2. In law, an accuser. Cowel. 
PRO’BA-TO-RY, a. Serving for trial. Bramiall. 


2. Serving for proof. Bp. Taylor. 

3. Relating to proof. Quintilian, Trans. 

PRO-BA'TUM EST, [L., it is proved,] An expres- 
sion subjuined to a receipt for the cure of a disease, 
denoting that it has been tried or proved. 

PROBE, x. [from L. prubo; Fr. eprouvette, a probe; 
G. probe, proof; Russ. probivayu, to pierce. The 
primnary sense is, to thrust, to drive, from straining, 
exertion of force.] 

A surgeon’s instrument for examining the depth or 
other circumstances of a wound, ulcer, or cavity, or 
the direction of a sinus, or for searching for stones in 
the bladder and the like. Encye. Parr. 

PROBE, v. 4. To examine a wound, ulcer, or some 
cavity of the body, by the use of an instrument 
thrust into the part. South, 

2. To senrch to the bottom; to scrutinize ; to ex- 
amine thoroughly into causes and circumstances, 

PROB/ED, pp. Searched by a probe, as a wound, ul- 


cer, &c. 

PROBE!-SCI8-8OR3, (-siz-zurz,) n. pl. Scissors used 
to open wounds, the blade of which, to be thrust into 
the orifice, has a button at the end. Wiseman, 

PROB‘ING, ppr. Examining a wound, ulcer, cavity 
in the body, &c., with a prube ; scrutinizing. 

PROB’I-TY, x. [L. prubitas, from probo, to prove ; It. 
probitd; Fr. probité.) 

Primarily, tried virtue or mtegrity, or approved ac- 
tions; but ia general, strict honesty ; sincerity ; ve- 
racity ; {jntegrity in principle, or strict conformity of 
actions to the laws of justice. Probity of mind or 
principle is best evinced by probity of conduct in so- 
cial dealings, particularly in adhering to strict integ- 
rity in the observance and performance of rights 
called imperfect, which public laws do not reach, and 
can not enforce. 

PROB’/LEM, x. [Fr. probleme; L. It. and Sp. prob- 
lema; Gr. rpoBAnua, from rpoBadrdw, to throw for- 
ward; zo» and Buddw, to throw, L. pello.] A 
question proposed. 

1. In logic, a proposition that appears neither ab- 
solutely true nor false, and consequently may be as- 
serted either in the affirmative or negative. 

2, In geometry, a proposition in which some opera- 
tion or construction is required, as to divide a line or 
an angle, to Jet full a perpendicular, &c. ; something 
tu be done. Barlow. 

3. In general, any question involving doubt or un- 
certainty, and requiring some operation, experiment, 
o1 further evidence for its solution. 


The iblem is, whether a’ strong and constant bellef that a 
ing will be, helps any thing to the effecting of the thing. 
Bacon. 


PROB-LEM-AT’I€-AL, a. Questionable ; uncertain ; 
unsettled ; disputabte ; doubtful. 


Diligent inquiries into problematical guilt leave a gate wide open 
to informers, eu . Say 


PROB-LEM AT’I€-AL-LY, adv. Doubtfillly ; dubi- 


ously ; unceftainly. 
PROB’LEM-A-TIST,2. One who proposes prothoms, 
velyn. 
PROB/LEM-A-TIZE, v. t. To propose problems, 
Ill formed, and not ret B, Jonson. 
PRO BO'NO PUB'LI-€0, [L.] For the public good. 
PRO-BOS/CI-DATE, a. Furnished with a proboscis. 
PRO-BOS/CIS 
before, and Boca, to feed or graze.] ~ 


PRO 


The snout or trunk of an elephant and of other 
analogous animals, and particularly of insects. The 
proboscis of an elephant is a flexible, muscular pipe 
or canal of about eight feet in Jength, and is prop- 
erly thé extension of the nose. This is the instru- 
ment with which he takes food and carries it to his 
mouth. - The proboscis of insects is used to suck 
blood from animals or juice froin plants. 

PRO-€A/CIOUS, a. [L. procar; pro, forward, and 
perhaps the root of It. cacciare, Sp. cazar, to chase, 
that is, to push forward.] 

Pert ; petulant; saucy. [Little used.] Barrow. 

PRO-€AC'’E TY, (-kas’e-te,) x. [L. procacitas.] 

Impudence ; petulance. [Little used.] Burton. 

PRQ-€CAT-ARO'TIE, a. [Gr. mooxarupxrixos j Tp0y 
kara, and apxw, to begin.] 

In medicine, a term denoting that cause which Im- 
mediately kindles a disease into action when there 
existed a predisposition to it. The procatarctic cause 
is often denominated the ezciting tause. Procatarc~ 
tic or exciting causes are common to numerous dis- 
eases, and do not affect their nature and character. 
Procatarctic or exciting causes do not produce dis 
ease, unless there is a previously existing predisposi- 
tion. Excesses, deficiencies, and irregularities of 
the non-naturals, comprehend all the procatarctic 
or exciting causes of disease. 

PRO-€AT-ARX/IS, n. [Gr.supra.] The kindling of 
a disease into action by a procatarctic cause, when a 
predisposition exists ; the procatarctic cause itself of 
a disease. Quincy. 

PRO-CED/URE,z2. [Fr. See Proceep.] The act of 
proceeding or moving forward; progress; process ; 
Operation ; series of actions ; as, the procedure of the 
soul in certain actions. But it is more generally ap- 
plied to persons ; as, this is a strange procedure in a 
public body. The motions of physical causes are 
more generally denominated operations. 

2. Manner of proceeding; management; conduct. 


South. 
3. That which proceeds from something ; produce. 
Not in use.] Bacon. 


PRO-CEED’, v. 1 [Fr. Sp. and Port. proceder; It. 
procedere; from L. procedo: pro, forward, and cedo, 
tomove. The more correct orthography is Procepe, 
in analogy with precede, concede, recede, procedure. ' 

1. To move, pass, or go forward from one place to 
another ; applied to persons or things. A man pro- 
ceeds on his journey ; a ship proceeds on her voyage. 

This word, thus used, implies that the motion, 
journey, or voyage, had been previously commenced, 
and to proceed is then to renew or continue the motion 
or progress. 

2, To pass from one point, stage, or topic to anoth- 
er. The preacher proceeds from one division of his 

subject, and the advocate from one argument to 
another. 

3. To issue or come, as from a source or fountain. 
Light proceeds from the sun ; vice proceeds from 4 
depraved heart; virtuous affections proceed from 
God. 1a 
4. Tocome from a person or place. Christ says, 
¢T proceeded forth and came from God.” John viii. 

5. To prosecute any design. 

He that proceeds on other pmnciples in his inquiry Inw any 

acicnces, posts himself in a party Locke. 

6.. To be transacted or carried on. 

He will, after his sour fushlon, tell you, 


What huth proceeded worthy note to-day. Shak, 
[Not now in use.]} 
7. To make progress ; to advance, Milton. 


8. To begin and carry on a series of actions or 
measures. The attorney was at a loss in what man- 
ner to proceed against the offender, In this sense 
the word is often followed by against. 

9. To conduct ; to act methodically. 

From them I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind I proceed, 

10. To have a course. 

Thia rule only proceeds and takes place, when a persou can not 

ot common law condemn another by his aentence, Aylife. 

1l. To issue ; to be produced or propagated. 

From my loins thou shalt proceed, Milton, 


12, To be produced by an effectual cause. All 
created things proceed from God. Milton. 
PRO-CEED/ER, n. One who goes forward, or wha 
makes a progress. Bacon. . 
PRO-CEE£D/ING, ppr. Moving forward ; passing on} 
issuing ; transacting; carrying on. 
PRO-CEED/ING, x. Process or movement from one 
thing to another; a measure or step taken in bust 
ness ; transaction; in the plural, a course of meas- 
ures or conduct ; course of dealing with ethers. We 
speak of a legal or an illegal proceeding, a cautious 
proceeding, a Violent proceeding. In the plural, the 
proceedings of the legislature have been wise and ea 
utary. Itis our duty to acquiesce cheerfully in al) 
. God’s proceedings toward us, 
2. In law, the course of steps or measures in the 
rosecution of actions is denominated proceedings. 
See Process,] 


Milton. 


n. [L., from the Gr. rpoBocxts ; tpo,| PRO-CEEDS! or PRO/CEEDS, n. pl.¥ Issue ; rent} 


produce ; as, the proceeds of an estate. 
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2. In commerce, the sum, amount, or value, of 
goods suld or converted into money. The con- 
signee was directed to sell the cargo and vest the 
proceeds in coffee. The proceeds of the goods sold 
amounted to little more than the prime cost and 
charges. 

PROC-E-LEOS-MAT'I€, a. [Gr. rpokeXevopartkos ; 
mp and xzAcvopa, mandate, Incitement.} . 

Inciting ; animating ; encouraging. his epithet 
is given to a metrical foot in poetry, consisting of 
four short syllables. d Johnson. 

PRO-CEL/LOUS, a, [L. procellosus.] 

Stormy. 

PRO-CEP’TION, n. Preoccupation. [Jil formed, and 
not in use. KE, Charles. 
PRO-CER’/L-TY,n. [L. proceritas, from procerus, tall.] 

Tallness ; height of stature. Addison. 

PRO'CES VER'BAL, (pro'sa var'bal,) [Pre] In 
French law, an authentic minute of an official act, 
or statement of facts, Buchanan. 

PROC’ESS, (pros’ess,) n. [Fr. proces; L. processus, 
from procedo. See Proceep.} 

1. A proceeding or moving forward ; pragressive 
course ; tendency ; as, the process of man’s desire. 

‘ Hooker. 
| 9 Proceedings; gradual progress ; course ; as, the 
process of a war. Dryden. 

3. Operations; experiment; series of actions or 
experiments ; as, a cheinical process. 

4. Series of motions or changes in growth, decay, 
&c., in physical bodies ; as, the process of vegetation 
or of mineralization ; the process of decomposition. 

5. Course ; continual flux or passage ; as, the pro- 
cess of time. Miltom Boyle. 

6. Methodical management; series of measures or 
proceedings. 

The process of the great day -—is described by our Savior. A 

Nelson, 


7. In law, the whole course of proceedings, in a 
cause, real or personal, civil or criminal, from the 
original writ to the end of the suit. Original process 
is the means taken to compel the defendant to ap- 
pear in court. Mesne process is that which issues, 
pending the suit, upon some collateral or interlocu- 
tory matter. Final process is the process of execu- 
tion. Blackstone. 

: 8. In immatomy, any protuberance, eminence, or pro- 
jecting part of a bone. Encyc. Coxe. 
PRO-CES'SION, (pro-sesh’un,) 2. [Fr., from L. pro- 

cessio, See Proceep.] 
) 1. The act of proceeding or issuing. Pearson. 

2. A train of persons walking, or riding on horse- 
back, or in vehicles, in a formal march, or moving 
with ceremonious solemnity ; as, a processiow of cler- 
gymen and people in the Roman Catholic church; a 
<riumphal procession ; a funeral procession. 

Him all his train 
Followed in bright procession. _ Milton. 
PRO-CES’SION-AL, (pro-sesh’un-al,) a. Pertaining 
to a procession ; consisting in a procession. : 
Saurin, Trans. 
PRO-CES/SION-AL, 2. A book relating to proces- 
sions of the Roman Catholic church. Gregory. 
PRO-CES/SI[ON-A-RY, a. Consisting in precession ; 
as, processionary service, Hooker. 
PRO-CES’SION-ING, n. In Jennessee, the mannete 
of ascertaining the boundaries of land, as prescribed 
a8 law. Bouvier. 
PR opel (nrd/shen,) a, [Fr. prochain; L. prozi- 
mus. 

Next; uearest; used in the law phrase, prochein 
amy, the next friend, any person who undertakes to 
assist an infant or minor in prosecuting his rights. 

Blackstone. 
PRO/CHRO-NISM, n. [Gr. rpoxpovew, to precede in 
time ; po, before, and ypooyng, time. 

An antedating ; the dating of an event before the 
time it happened ; a species of anachronism. 


Gregory. 
PRO'CI-DENCRH, xn. [L. procidentias procido, to fall 


Bev] 
A falling down ; 2 prolapsus ; as of the intestinum 
rectum. Coze. Parr. 


PRO-CID!/U-OUS, a. That falls from its place. Jones. 
PRO-CINET’, x. [L. procinctus i procingo, to prepare, 
that is, to gird.] uJ : 
Complete preparation for action. [Little used. } 
Milton. 
PRO-€LAIM!, »v. t. [L. proclamo; pro and-clamo, to 
ery out, See Cram. 
1. To promulgate; to announce; to publish; as, 
to proclaim a fast; to proclaim a feast. Lev. xxiii, 1 
Kings xxi. 
He hath sent me to proclaim liberty to the captives, — Is. 1xi. 


2. To give official notice of; todenounce. Heralds 
wére formerly employed to proclaim war. 

3. To declare with honor} as, to proclaim the 
name of the Losd, that is, to declare his perfections, 
Exod, xxxiii. 

4. To utter patos 8 

y 


to make public. Some profli- 
gate wretches open 


proclaim their atheism. 


Most men will proclaim every one his own goodness, — Prov, 
xx. ' 


PRO 


5. To outlaw by public denunciation. 
T heard myself proclaimed, Shak. 
PRO-€LAIM/ED, pp. Published officially; promul- 
gated ; made publicly known, 
PRO-€LAIM’ER,n. One who publishes by authority ; 
one that announces or makes pubiely known. 
Milton, 
PRO-€LAIM/ING, ppr. Publishing officially ; de- 
nouncing; promulgating; making publicly known. 
PRO€-LA-MA’TION, n. [Fr., from L. proclamatio, 
from proclamo.]} 

1. Publication by authority ; official notice given 
to the public. 

King Asa made a proclamation throughout all Judah. —1 

ings Xv, 

2. In England, a declaration of the king’s will, 
openly published. 

Proclamations are a branch of the king’s tive, and are 

binding on the subject. ep Encve 

3. The declaration of any supreme magistrate pup- 
licly made known; as, the proclamation of the gov- 
emor appointing a day of thanksgiving. 

4. The paper containing an official notice to a 
people. The sheriff receives and distributes the 
governor’s proclamations, New England, 

PRO-€LIVE’, a. Proclivous. ated used.] 
PRO-€LIV'I-TY, n. ([L. proclivitas, proclivis; pro 
and clivus, a ¢)iff.] 
1. Inclination ; propensity ; proneness ; tendency. 
The sensitive appetite may engender a proclivity to steal, but 
nota maceaciigni eal oa y ‘ Bp. Hall, 
2. Readiness ; facility of learning. 
He had suth'a dextrous proclivity, that his teachers were fain to 
restrain his forwardness, Wotton, 
PRO-€LI'VOUS, a... [L. proclivus, proclivis, supra.] 
Inclined ; tending by nature. Dict. 
PRO-€ON’SUL, n. [L. pro, for, and consul.] A Ro- 
man officer who discharged the duties of a consul 
without being himself consul. He was usually one 
who had previously been consul, and his power was 
nearly equal to that of.a regular consul. 
Smith’s Dict. 
PRO-€ON’SU-LAR, a. Pertaining to a proconsul ; 
as, proconsular powers, 
2. Under the government of a proconsul; as, a 
raconsular province. 
PRO-€ON’SUL-ATE, )} 2. The office of a proconsul, 
PRO-€ON’/SUL-SHIP, or the term of his office. 
PRO-CRAS/TI-NATE, v. t. [L. procrestinor ; pro 
and crastinus ; cras, to-morrow.] 

To put off from day to day ; to delay; to defer to 
a future time ; as, to procrastinate repentance. 

PRO-€RAS’TI-NATE, v. i. To delay ; to be dilatory. 

1 procrastinate more than I did’ twenty years ago. Swift. 

PRO-€RAS’TI-NA-TED, pp. Delayed ; deferred. 
PRO-€RAS/TI-NA-TING, ppr. ora. Delaying; put- 
ting off to 1 future time. 
PRO-€RAS-TI-NA/TION, x, [L. procrastinatio.] 
A putting off to a future time ; delay ; dilatoriness. 
PRO-€RAS’TI-NA-TOR, n. One that defers the per- 
formance of any thing to a future time. 
PRO’ERE-ANT,c, [L. procreans, See ProcrEatTE.] 
Generating ; producing ; productive ; aoue 
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PRO’ERE-ANT, n. He or that which procreates or 
_ generates. Milton. 
PRO'CRE-ATE, ». t. [L. procreo; pro and creo, to 
create. ] 
1. To beget; to generate and produce ; to engen- 
der ; used properly of animals. Bentley. 
2. To produce ; used of plants, but hardly allowable, 


Blackmore. 

PROGO/ERE-A-TED, pp. Begotten ;_generated. 

PRO’ERE-A-TING, ppr. Begetting ; generating ; as 
young. 

PRO-€RE-A/TION, n. [Fr., from L. procreatio.} 

The act of begetting ; generation and production 
of young. uth. 
PRO’/€RE-A-TIVE, a. Generative; having the power 
to beget. Hale, 
PRO/CRE-A-TIVE-NESS, n, The power of generat- 
ing. : Decay of Piety. 
PRO’/ERE-A-TOR, x. One that begets ; a generator ; 

a father or sire. 
PRO-€RUS/TE-AN, a, Pertaining to or resembling 
-Procrustes, or his mode of torture. 
PRO-€RUS/TES, xn. In Grecian mythology, a celebra- 
ted robber, who stretched his victims upon an iron 
bed, or mutilated them, till their forms fitted its di- 
mensions; whence the metaphorical phrase, the bed 
of Procrustee. 
PROC/TOR, x. (Contracted from L. procurator, from 
procuro; pro and curo.]} 
1, In a general sense, one who is employed to man- 
age the affairs of another. . Hooker, 
2. Appropriately, a person employed to manage an- 
other’s cause in a court of civil or ecclesiastical law, 
as in the court of admiralty, or in a spiritual ae 
Swi) 
3, In the English universities, an officer who attends 
to the morals of the students, and enforces obedience 
to the college regulations, Cam. Cal. 


PRO 


PROG’TOR, v. i. To manage; acant word, Shak. 
PRO€’/TOR-AGE, n. Management, in contempt. 


Milton. 
PROE€-TOR/I€-AL, a. Belonging to the academical 
proctor; magisterial. 


Prideaur. 
PROO’TOR-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of the 
proctor of a university. Clarendon. 
PRO-€UM'BENT, a. [L. procumbens, procumbo ; pro 
and cubdo, to lie down. 

1. Lying down or on the face ; prone. 

2. In botany, trailing ; prostrate ; unable to support 
itself, and therefore lying on the ground, but without 
putting forth roots ; as, a procumbent stem. Martyn. 

PRO-€0R’A-BLE, a. [from procure.] That may be 


rocured ; obtainable. Boyle. 
PROC’U-RA-CY, x. [from L. procuro.] 
The management of any thing. [Wot used.] 


PROC-U-RA’TION, n. [L. procuratio. See Procure.} 
1. The act of procuring. 
Nec geagonls © is genorally used.] 
The management of another’s affairs. 
3. The instrument by which a person is empow- 
ered to transact the affairs of another. Encyc. 
4, A sum of money paid to the bishop or archdea- 
con by incumbents, on account of visitations ; called 
also Proxy. Todd, 
PRO€’U-RA-TOR, n. The manager of another’s af- 
fairs. [See Proctor.] Shak. Taylor. 
2. Under the Roman emperors, a title given to cer- 
tain governors of provinces ; as, the procurator of 

Judea. Also, a title of certain officers who had the 

management of the revenue. P. Cyc. 
PRO€-U-RA-TO/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a procurator 

-or proctor ; made by a proctor. Aylife. 
PRO€-U-RA’/TOR-SHIP, x. The office of a procura- 

tor. Pearson. 
PRO-€0’RA-TO-RY, a. Tending to procuration. 
PRO-€ORE’, v.t. [Fr. procurer; It. procurare; Sp. 

procurar; L. procuro; pro and curo, to take care. 

But the French only hus the sense of the English 

word. In the sense of manage, it is never used.] 

1. To gain; to get; to obtain ; as by request, Juan, 
effort, labor, or purchase. We procure favors by re- 
quest; we procure money by borrowing ; we procure 
food by cultivating the earth ; offices are procured by’ 
solicitation or favor; we procure titles to estate by 
purchase, It is used of things of teniporary posses- 
sion more generally than acquire. We do not say, 
we acquired favor, we acquired money by borrowing, 
but we procured. 

2. To persuade ; to prevail on. 


‘What unaccustomed cause procure. her hither. abi ot 


3. To cause ; to bring about ; to effect ; to contriv@ 
and effect. 


Proceed, Salinus, to procure my fall, Shak, 
4. To cause to come on ; to bring on. 
We no other pains endure 
Than those that we ourselves procure, Dryden. 


5. To draw to; to attract ; to gain. Modesty pro- 
cures love and respect. 
PRO-€0RE’, v. i. To pimp. Dryden. 
PRO-€GR'ED, pp. Obtained ; caused to be done; ef- 
fected ; brought on. 
PRO-€ORE’ MENT, n. The act of procuring or obtain- 
ing ; obtainment. 
2. A causing to be effected. 


They think it done 
By her procurement, 


Dryden. 
PRO-COR’/ER, x. One that procures or obtains ; that 


which brings on or causes to be done. Walton. 
2. A pimp; a pander, South. 
PRO-€GR/ESS, xn, A bawd. Spectator 


PRO-€OR'ING, ppr. Getting; gaining; obtaining. 
2. Causing to come, or to be done. 
3. a. That causes to come; bringing on. Sin ie 
the procuring cause of all our woes, 
PRO’CY-ON, n. [Gr. mpoxvwy.] 
A star of the first magnitude in the censtellation 
Canis Minor, the Little Dog. P.. Cye. 
PROD, 2. A goad; an awl, ora pinin pattens. [Lo- 


cal, 

PROWLGAL, a. [Fr. prodigue; Sp. and It. prodigo + 
from L. prodigus, from prodigo, to drive forth, to lav- 
ish. ,The Jast component part of the word is ago, to 
drive ; the first I suppose to be prod, the original 
word, afterward contracted to pro. (Sve Pro.) ‘The 
Welsh bradyn, a prodigal, if from the Latin, is doubt- 
less of the saine origin; but Owen deduces this froun 
brad, a breaking, treachery, treason, and this coin+ 
cides with Dan. bryder, to break. See Brittve.]} 

1, Given to extravagant expenditures ; expending 
money or other things without necessity ; profuse 
lavish ; wasteful ; not frugal or economical ; as, & 
prodigal man ; the prodigal son, A man may bé@ 

rodigal of his strength, of his health, of his lise o# 
Blood as well as of his money. 

2, Profuse ; lavish ; expended to excess, or without 

Necessity ; as, prodiyal expenses, 

A 3 Nery liberal ; profuse. Nature is prodigal of he 
ounties. 


PROD/I-GAL, n. One that expends money extrava' 
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*gantly or without necessity ; one that is profuse or | PRO-DOC’ED, 


ylavish; a’ waster; a spendthrift. Dryden. 


PROD-L-GAL/L-TY, x, [Fr. erodigalité ;.It. prodigali- | P 


ta; 8 
I. 
possesses, particularly of money ; profusion ; waste ; 


prodigalidad.] 


xtravagance in the expenditure of what one| PRO-DOC’ENT, n. 


PRO 


. Brought into life, being, or view ; 
ielded ; extended, 

O-DOUCE’/MENT, x. Production. [Wot used.] 

= Milton. 
One that exhibits, or offers to 


view or notice. [Mot much used.] Ayliffe. 


excessive liberality. It is opposed to Fruaauity,| PRO-DOC’ER, x. One that generates; one that pro- 


Economy, and Parsrmony. 


duces. Locke. Suckling. 


By the Roman law, a man of notorious prodigalily was treated | PRO-DU-CI-BIL/I-TY, x. The power of producing. 


AS non compos, 
The most severe censor can not 


gality of his wit. 
2. Profuse liberality. 
PROD/I-GAL-IZE, v. i. To be extravagant in expen- 
* ditures. [Not used. Sherwood. 


et bo plouacd with the oroct- | p 
Dryden. 


Not aol Barrow. 
O-DU'CI-BLE, a, [It. producibdile, produtibile.] 
1. Thot may be brought into being; that may be 
generated or made; as, producible salts, Boyle. 
2. That may be brought into view or notice ; that 
may be exhibited. Hammond. 


PROD/I-GAL-LY, a, With profusion of expenses ; | PRO-DO’/CI-BLE-NESS, x. The state or quality of 


extravagantly ; lavishly ; wastefully; as, an estate 
prodigally dissipated. 
2. With liberal abundance ; profusely. 


Nature not bounteous now, but lavish grows ; 
Our paths with flowers she prodigelly strows. > Dryden. 


PROD/I-GENCE, n. Waste ; profusion ; prodigality. 
Pea pad Bp. Hall. 
PRO-DIG/IOUS, (-did’jus,) a. [Sp. and It. prodigio- 
‘\ 60; Fr. prodigteux; L. prodigiosus. See Propicy.] 
* J. Very great ; huge ; enormous in size, quantity, 
extent, &c.; as, a mountain of prodigious size or al- 
titude ; a prodigious mass or quantity of water; an 
ocean or plain of prodigious extent. Hence, 

2. Wonderful ; astonishing ; such as may seem a 

prodigy ; monstrous ; portentous. 

It is prodigious to have thunder In a clear Brown, 

prictaiove'to relate. a Te 
PRO-DIG/IOUS-LY, adv. Enormously ; wonderfully ; 

astonishingly ; as, a number prodigiously great. Ray. 

2. Very much ; extremely ; m familiar language. 

He was prodigiously pleased. 
PRO-DIG/IOUS-NESS, n. Enormousness of size ; the 
state of having qualities that excite wonder or aston- 
. ishment. Hall. 
PROD'I-GY, 7. [L. prodigium, from prodigo, to shoot 
out, drive out, properly to spread to a great extent. ] 
¥ 1. Any thing out of the ordinary course of nature, 
and so extraordinary as to excite wonder or astonish- 
ment ; as, a prodigy of learning. Spectator. 
2. Something extraordinary from which omens are 
drawn; portent. Thus eclipses and meteors were 
anciently deemed prodigies. 

3. A monster ; an animal or other production out 
of the ordinary course of nature. B. Jonson. 
PRO-DI//TION, n. [L. proditio, from prodo, to betray ; 
supposed to be compounded of pro and do, to give. 

But in W. bradx is to betray.] 

Treachery ; treason. Ainsworth. 
PROD’I-TOR, 2. [L.] Atraitor. [ot in use.] Shak. 
PROD-I-TO'EI-O 8, «. Treacherous ; perfidious ; 

traitorous. [Not in use.] Daniel. 

2. Apt to make discoveries or disclosures. [Wot in 

use, Wotton. 
PROD'I-TO-RY, a. Treacherous ; perfidious. Afton. 
PRO’DROME, n. [Gr. rpodpopos; po and rpexw, to 


Tun. 
A forerunner. [JVot in use.] Coles. 
PRO-DOCE’, v.t. [L. proguco; pro and duco, to lead 
or draw ; Sax. tuovan, teon, to tug ; It. producere, pro- 
durre; Sp. producir ; Fr. produire.] 
1. To bring forward ; to bring or offer to view or 
notice ; as, to produce a witness or evidence in court. 


Produc3 your cause. — Is, xii, 
2. To exhibit to the public. 
Your parents did not produce you much Into the world. Swift. 


8. To bring forth; to bear; as plants or the soil. 
produce fruit; the earth produces trees and 
grass ; wheat produces an abundance of food. 
4. To bear; to generate and bring forth; as 
young. The seas produce fish in abundance. 


They — 
Produce prodigious births of body or ne Milton. 


5. To cause; to effect; to bring into existence. 
Small causes sometimes produce great effects. The 
clouds produce rain. The painter produces a picture 
or a landscape. The sculptor produces a statue. 
Vice produces misery. 

6. Fo ratse ; to bring into being. The farmer pro- 
duces grain enough for his family. 

ts eereikke « to bring into being or form. The 
manufacturer produces excellent wares. 

8. To yield or furnish. Money produces interest ; 
capital produces profit, The commerce of the coun- 
try produces a revenue to government. 

9. In general, to bring into existence or into view. 

10. In geometry, to extend ; applied to a line, sur- 

_ face, or solid. 

PROD’UCE, (prod/dise,) x That which is produced, 
brought forth, or yielded ; product; as, the produce 
of a farm; the produce of trees; the produce of a 
country ; the produce of a manufacture ; the produce 
of the sea; the produce of a tax; the produce of a 
mine. But when we speak of something formed by 
an individual artisan or genius, we call it a produc- 
tion. 


being producible ; as, the producibleness of salts 
Boyle. 

PRO-DOC'ING, ppr. ora. Generating ; begicg inte 
existence or notice ; yielding; extending. 

ee erste a n [L. productus, from produco ; Fr. pro- 

uit. 

1. nat which is produced by nature, as fruits, 
grain, inetals ; as, the product of land ; the products 
of the season. 

2. That which is formed or produced by labor, or 
by mental application ; as, the products of manufac- 
tures, of commerce, or of art; the products of great 
and wise men. In the latter sense, production is 
now generally used. 

In general, products comprehend whatever is pro- 
duced or made ; as when we speak of the products 
of a country exported. 

The product of the impost and excise. Belknap, N. Hamp. 

3. Effect ; result ; something consequential. 

These are the product 
Of those jIl-mated marriages, Milton. 

4. In arithmetic, the number resulting from the 
multiplication of two or more numbers. Thus, 
5 X 7 = 35, the product. Product results from mul- 
tiplication, as sum does from addition. 

PRO-DU€’TILE, a. That may be extended in length. 

PRO-DUC’TION, 2. [Fr., from L. productio.] 

I The act or process of producing, bringing forth, 
or exhibiting to view. 

2. That which is produced or made; as, the pro- 
ductions of the earth, comprehending all vegetables 
and fruits; the productions of art, as manufactures 
of every kind, paintings, sculptures, &c.; the pro- 
ductions of intellect or genitts, as poems and prose 
compositions, 

PRO-DU€'TIVE, a. ie produttivo ; Sp. productivo.] 

1. Having the quality or power of producing; as, 
productive labor is that which increases the number 
or amount of products; opposed to unproductive 
labor. The labor of the farmer and mechanic is pro- 
ductive ; the labor of officers and professional men is 
unproductive to the state. A tree which bears fruit, 
and the land which bears grass or grain, is produc- 
tive. : 

2. Fertile; producing good crops. We often de- 
note by this word that land or plants yield large 
products. x Na 

3. Producing; bringing into being; causing to 
exist ; efficient ; as, an age productive of great men; 
8 spirit productive of heroic achievements. 

This {4 turning nobility Into a 

g oy principle of virtue, 

And kindle with thy own productive fire. 

PRO-DU€'TIVE-LY, adv. 
abundant produce. 

PRO-DU€/TIVE-NESS, z. The quality of being pro- 
ductive ; as, the productiveness of land or Jabor. 

Oe nes a, ([Gr. zponyéopac, to go be- 
‘ore. 

Dcatvoasteg a term denoting that cause without 
which a disease can not exist, which determines its 
nature and character, but which only produces a 
predisposition, and always requires the uid of a pro- 
catarctic cause to kindle it into action. Only a lim- 
ited number of diseases require the influence of a 
proeguminal and a procatarctic cause for their pro- 
duction. 

PRO/EM, n. 
proemium ; 
otpos, Way] 

Preface ; introduction ; preliminary observations 
to a book or writing. Swift. Milton. 

PRO’EM, v. t. To preface. [Not used.] South. 

PRO-&/MI-AL, a. Introductory ; prefatory; prelimi- 
nary. Hammond. Johnson. 

PRO-EMP-TO/SIS, x, [Gr., from rpocurirra, to fall 
before. 

In logy, the lunar equation, or addition of a 
day, necessary to prevent the new moon from hap- 
pening a day too soon. Brande. 

PRO/FACE, zn. An old exelamation of welcome. 

PROF-A-NA/TION, n. [Fr.; It. she ree Sp. 
profanacion; from L. profano. See Prorane.] 

1. The act of violating sacred things, or of treat- 
ing them with contempt or irreverence ; as, the prof- 
anation of the Sabbath by sports, amusements, or 
unnecessary labor; the profanation of a sanctuary ; 


and making it 
Spectator. 
Dryden, 


By production; with 


Fr. proeme; It. and Sp. proemio; L. 
T. mpovotptov; apo, before, and orn, 


PRO 


the profanation of the name of God by swearing, 


jonine &e. 
2. The act of treating with abuse or disrespect. 


*T were profanation of our Joys 


To wlll the laity our love, Donne, 


PRO-FANE’, a. [L. profanus; pro and fanum, a tem- 
ple; It. and Sp. fond Fr. pean ‘ae 

1. Irreverent to any thing sacred; applied to per- 
sons. A man is profane when he takes the name of 
God in vain, or treats sacred things with abuse and 
irreverence, 

2. Irrevorent; proceeding from a contempt of 
sacred things, or implying it; as, profane words or 
language ; profane swearing. ‘ 

3. Not sacred ; secular; relating to secular things 
as, profane history. 

4. Polluted ; not pure. 

Nothing 1s profane tnat serveth to holy things. Ralegh. 

5. Not purified or holy ; allowed for common use ; 
as, a aes place. Ezek. xlii. and xlviii, 

6. Obscene, heathenish; tending to bring ree 
proach ®n religion ; as, profane fables. 1 Tim. iv. 

Profane is used chiefly in Scripture in opposition 
38 holy, or qualified ceremonially for sacred ser- 
vices. 

PRO-FANE/, v. t. To violate any thing sacred, or 
treat it with abuse, irreverence, obloquy, or con- 
tempt ; as, to profane the name of God ; to profane 
the Sabbath ; to profane the Scriptures or the ordi- 
nances of God. Dwight. 

2. To pollute; to defile; to apply to temporah 
uses; to use as base orcommon. Ezek. xxiv. 

3. To violate. Mal. ii. 

4, To pollute ; to debase. Lev. xxi. 

5. To put to a wrong use, Shak. 
PRO-FAN’ED, pp. Violated; treated with irrevere 
ence or abuse ; applic® to common uses ; polluted. 
PRO-FANE/LY, adv. With irreverence to sacred 

things or names. 
The character of God profanely \mpeached. Dwight. 
= With abuse or contempt for any thing vener- 
able. 


That proud acftolar — speake of Homer too profancly, 
ir 


PRO-FANE’NESS, x. Irreverence of sacred things ; 
particularly, the use of Janguage which implies ir~ 
reverence toward God; the taking of God’s name 


in vain. “Dryden. Atterbury. Dwight. 
Profanenese in men Is vulgar and odlow ; in females, ls shocking- 
and detestable, Anon, 


PRO-FAN/ER, 2. One who, by words or actions, 
treats sacred things with irreverence ; one who uses 
profane language. 

2. A polluter; a defiler; as, a profaner of the 
temple. Hooker. 
PRO-FAN/ING, ppr. Violating ; treating with irrev- 

erence ; polluting. 

PRO-FAN'I-TY, x. Profaneness, which gee. 

Tn a revel of debauchery, amid the brisk Inter_hange of profani: 
and folly, religion wright appear a dumb, cecal eed 
Buckminster, 

PRO-FEE€’TION, n. [L. profectio.] 

A going forward ; advance ; progression. ae in 


ew OWN. 
PRO/FERT, x. [L. third person of profero.] In law, 
the exhibition of a record or paper in open court, 
PRO-FESS’, v. t. [It professare; Sp. profesar; Fre 
professer; L. professus, profiteor ; pro and fateor.] 
1. To make open declaration of ; to avow or ac- 
knowledge. 
Let no man who professes himself a Christain, keep eo heathen- 
ish a family as not to see God be daily worshiped In it, 
: Decay of Piety. 
They Prafane that they know God, but in works they deny him. 
— Ti. 
2. To declare in strong terms. 
Then will I pro/ees to them, I never knew you. — Matt. vil. 
3. To make a show of any sentiments by loud 
declaration. 
To your professing bosoms I commit him, Shak, 
4, To declare publicly one’s skill in any art or sci- 
ence, for inviting employment; as, to profess one’s 
self a physician ; he professes surgery. jl 
PRO-FESS’, v. i. To declare friendship. [Wot ix 


Use. 
PRO-FESS’ED, pp. ora. Openly declared, avowed 
PRO-FEST’, or acknowledged ; as, a professed 
foe ; a professed tyrant; a professed Christian ; a pro- 
JSessed atheist. 
PRO-FESS/ED-LY, ado. By profession; by open 
declaration or avowal. 
I could not grant too much to meh —profeceedly @ Charie. : 
searchin 
England I es over, professedly is 4 pl as 
PRO-FESS/ING, ppr. ora. Openly declaring; avow- 
ing; acknowledging a making a profession. 


PRO-FES/SION, (-fesh’un,) x [Fr., from L. pro- 
fessio. 
1. Open declaration; public avowal or acknowl- 


edgment of one’s sentiments or belief ; as, professions 
a RE EES CE LA 
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of friendship or sincerity ; 2 prafession of faith or re- 
ligion. 

Pra profeasions of princes, when a crown Is the bait, aro a slen- 

der security. Lesley, 

The Indians quickly perceive the coincidence or the contradiction 

between professions and conduct, and their confidence or 
distrust flows of course. J. Morse. 
©, The business which one, professes to understand 
and to follow for subsistence; calling; vocation ; 
employment ; as, the learned professions. We speak 
of the professions of a clergyman, of a lawyer, and 
of a physician or surgeon ; the profession of lecturer 
on chemistry or mineralogy. But the word is not 
applied to an occupation merely mechanical. 

3. The collective body of persons engaged in a 
calling. We speak of practices honorable or dis- 
graceful to a profession. , 

4, Among #e Roman Catholics, the entering into a 
religious order, by which a person offers himself to 
Gad by a vow of inviolable obedience, chastity, and 


verty. CYC. 
vio-FES/SION-AL, (fesh’un-al,) a. Pertaining to 
a profession or to a calling ; a3, profersiond? studies, 
pursuits, duties, engagements; professional character 


or skill. 
PRO-FES’SION-AL-LY, adv. By profession or dec- 
laration. He is professionally a friend to religion. 
2. By calling; as, one employed professionally. 
PRO-FESS/OR, x. [L.] One who makes open dec- 
laration of his sentiments or opinions ; particularly, 
one who makes a public avowal of his belief in the 
Scriptures and his faith in Christ, and thus unites 
himself to the visible church. Bacon. Hammond. 
2. One that publicly teaches any science or branch 
of learning; particularly, an officer in a university 
college, or other seminary, whose business is to read 
lectures or instruet students in a particular branch of 
learning ; a8, a professor of theology or mathe- 
matics. 
PRO-FES-SO/RI-AL, a. [L. professorius.] 
Pertaining to a professor ; as, the Nt Lassie oe 
eld. 
PRO-FESS/OR-SHIP, x. The office of a professor or 
public teacher of the sciences. ‘alton. 
PRO-FES’SO-RY, a. Pertaining to a professor. 
PROF/FER, v. t. [L. profero; pro and fero, to bear ; 
It. proferere, proferire; Sp. proferir; Fr. proferer.] 
1. To offer for acceptance ; as, to proffer a gift ; to 
proffer services; to proffer friendship. 
2. To essay or attempt of one’s own accord. 
None 
Bo hardy as to ‘er OF Bcce 
Alone the ER rb tks ia Milton. 
PROF’FER, 7. An offer made; something proposed 
for acceptance by another; as, proffers of peace or 
friendship. 
He made a proffer to lay down his commission of command In 
the army. Clarendon, 
2. Essay ; attempt. Bacon. 
PROF’FER-ED, pp. or a. Offered for acceptance. 
PROF’/FER-ER, x, One who offers any thing for ac- 


PRO-FI’/CIENCE, (-fish’ens,) _ ) 
PRO-FI/CIEN-CY, 


PRO-FI€/Y-OUS, a. [L. proficuus, proficio, mipree| 

Profitable ; advantageous ; useful. -] 

Harvey. 
PRO/FILE, (pro/fil or prd/feel,) n. [Fr. profil; pro and 
fil; It. profilo; Sp. and Port. perfil; per and fil, L. 
Jflum, a thread or line.] y 

1, Primarily, an outline or contour; hence, in 
sculpture and painting, a head ory portrait represented 
sidowise or in a side view ; the side face or half face ; 
as, to draw or appear in profile; the profile of Pope 
or Addison. © ; 

2. In architecture, the contour or outline of a fig- 
ure, building, or member; also, the draught of an 
object, representing it as if cut down perpendicularly 
from the top to the bottom. ult. 

PRO’FILE, (prd’fil or prd/feel,) v. t. [Fr. profiler; It. 
pi filare; Sp. perfilar.] 

To draw the outline of a head sidewise ; to draw 
in profile, as a building. 

PRO’FIL-ED, pp. Drawn so as to present a side 
view. 

PRO’/FIL-ING, ppr. Drawing a portrait so as to rep- 
resent a side view; drawing an outline of. Guilt. 

PRO/FIL-JST, n, One who takes profiles, 

PROFIT, x, [Fr. profit; It. profitto; from L. profec- 
tus, proficio, to profit, literally to proceed forward, to 
advance; pro and facio. 


The primary sense of facio 
is, to urge or drive. ] z 


PROF'IT-A-BLE, a. 


PROF’IT-A-BLY, adv. ‘With gain; gainfully. 


PROF’IT-ED, pp. 


PROF’LI-GATE, a. 


PROF’LI-GATE, n. 


PROF’LI-GATE, ». t. 
fication. 


ROF’L 


PRO 


1, In commerce, the advance in the price of goods 
sold beyond the cost of purchase. Net profit is the 
gain made by selling goods at an advanced price, or 
a price beyond what they had cost the seller, and 
beyond all costs and charges. The profit of the 
farmer and the manufacturer is the gain made by the 
sale of produce or manufactures, after deducting the 
value of the labor, materials, rents, and all expenses, 
together with the interest of the capital employed, 
whether land, machinery, buildings, instruments, or 
money. 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Rambler. 

2, Any gain or pecuniary advantage ; as, an ofiice 
of profit or honor. 

3. Any advantage; any accession-of good from 
labor or exertion; an extensive signification, com- 
prehending the acquisition of any thing valuable, 
corporeal or intellectual, temporal or spiritual. A 
person may derive profit from exercise, amusements, 
reading, study, meditation, social intercourse, reli- 
gious instruction, &c. Every improvement or ad- 
vance in knowledge is profit to a wise man. 


PROFIT, v. t. [It. profittare ; Fr. profiter.] 


1. To benefit ; to advantage ; applied to one s self, 
to derive some pecuniary interest or some accession 
of good from any thing; as, to profit one’s self by a 
commercial undertaking, or by reading or instruction. 
In this sense, the verb is generally used intransitive- 
ly. Applied to others, to communicate good to; to 
advance the interest of. 

Brethren, if I come to you speaking with tongues, what shall J 

profit you ?—1 Cor, xiv. 
Whoereto night the strength of their hands profit me? — Job xxx. 
2. To improve ; to advance, 


It ls a great means of profiting yourself, to copy diligently excel- 
leat pieces and beautiful designs, Dryden, 


PROF'IT, v. i To gain advantage in pecuniary in-' 


terest ; as, to profit by trade or manufactures, 

To make improvement; to improve; to grow 
wiser or better; to advance in any thing useful ;, as, 
to profit by reading or by experience. 

Sho has profited by your counsel. Dryden, 
3. To be of use or advantage ; to bring good to. 
Riches profit not in the day of wrath. — Prov. xi. 
ee Yielding or bringing 
profit or gain; gainful; lucrative ; as, a profitable 
trade ; profitable business; a profitable study or pro- 
fession. 
2. Useful ; advantageous. lc 
What was sv profitable to the empire, became fatal to the em- 
peror. Arbuthnot. 


PROF’IT-A-BLE-NESS, x. Gainfulness; as, the 


profitableness of trade. 

2. Usefulness ; advantageousness. More, Calamy. 
Our 
ships are profitably employed. 3 

2. Usefully ; advantageously ; with improvement. 
Our time may be prafitably occupied in reading. 
Benefited ; advanced in interest or 
happiness ; improved. 

What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and 

lose his own soul? — Matt. xvi. 


PROF’IT-ING, ppr. Gaining interest or advantage ; 


improving. 


& 
PROF’IT-ING, n. Gain; advantage ; improvement. 


That thy profiting may appear to all. —1 Tim. iv, 


PROF’IT-LESS, a. Void of profit, gain, or advan- 
tage. Shak. 
PROF’LI-GA-CY, . [See Proriicate.] A profligate 


or very Vicious course of life ; a state of being aban- 
doned in moral principle and in vice. Barrington. 
[L. profligatus, profligo, to rout, 
to ruin ; pro and fligo, to drive or dash. The word, 
then, signifies, dashed, broken, or ruined in morals. 
See Fioe and Arruict.] 

Abandoned to vice ; lost to principle, virtue, or de- 
cency ; extremely vicious ; shameless in wickedness ; 
as, a profugate man or wretch. 

Next age will see 


A race more profligate than we. Roscommon, 
Made prostitute and profligate the muse, 
Debased to ench obscene and impious use. Dryden. 


An abandoned man; a wretch 
who has Jost all regard to good principles, virtue, or 
decency. 
How could such a profligate as Antony, or a boy of eighteen like 
teenie ever dare to dream of giving law to such an em- 
pire ift. 


To drive away ; a Latin signi- 
[Vot used.] yi ce 
(Not used.] 


2. To overcome. Harvey. 


PROF’LI-GATE-LY, adv. Without principle or sinks! 
Re Swift. 


2. In a course of extreme viciousness ; as, to spend 
life pro; vaca 
ATE-NESS, x. The quality or state of 
being lost to virtue and decency. Butler. 
2. An abandoned course of life ; extreme vicious- 
ness ; profligacy. 


PROF-LI-GA’/TION, x. Defeat; rout. [Wot used.] 


Bacon. 


PRO 
[L. profluens, profuo ; pro and 


PROF’LU-ENCE, n 
fiuo, to flow.] 


A progress or course. [Wot eae Wotton. 
PROF’LU-ENT, a. Flowing forward; as, a prafluent 
stream. Ailton. 


PRO-FOUND’, a. [Fr. profund; It. profondo; Sp. pro- 
fundo; L, profundus; pro and fundus, bottom. See 
Founp.] 

1. Deep; descending or being far below tle sur-' 
face, or far below the adjacent places; as, a gulf pro- ; 
Sound. Milton. 

2. Intellectually deep, that enters deeply into sub- 
jects ; not superficial or obvious to the mind ; as, a 
profound investigation ; prufound reasoning; a pro- 
found treatise. 

3. Humble ; very lowly ; submissive; as, a pro- 
Found reverence for the Supreme Being. Duppa. 

4, Penetrating deeply into science or any branch 
of learning ; as, a profound scholar; a profound math- 
ematician ; a profound historian. 

5. Deep in skill or contrivance. 

The revolters are profound to make slaughter. — Hoa, v, 

6. Having hidden qualities. 

Upon the corner of the room 
There hangs a vaporous drop profound, Shak. 


PRO-FOUND’, x. The deep; the sea; the ocean ; as, 


PRO FOR'MA, a0 For the sake of form. 


the vast profound. Dryden. ° 
2. The abyss. ; 

I travel this profound, Milton. ' 

PRO-FOUND’, v. i. To dive; to penetrate. |Vot in 


ony Glanville. { 
PRO-FOUND’LY, adv. Deeply; with deep concern. 


Why sigh you 80 profoundly ? Shak, 
2. With deep penetration into science or learning ; 
with deep knowledge or insight ; as, profoundly wise ; 


profoundly skilled in music or painting. Dryden. 
PRO-FOUND’'NESS, z. Depth of place. 
2. Depth of knowledge or of science. Hooker. 


PRO-FUND'I-TY, x. [It. profonditd ; Sp. profundidad ; 
from I. profundas.} r 
Depth of place, of knowledge, or of science. 
Milton. 
PRO-FOSE’, a. [L. profusus, profundo, to pour out ; 
proand fundo. 

1. Lavish ; hiberal to excess ; prodigal; as, a pro- 
fuse government; a profuse administration, Henry 
the Eighth, a profuse king, dissipated the treasures 
which the parsimony of his father had amassed. A 
man’s friends are generally too profuse of praise, and 
his enemies too sparing. 

« 2 Extravagant; lavish; as, profuse expenditures. 

3. Oyerabounding ; exuberant. 


On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, Milton. 
O Liberty | thoy goddess heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss. Addison. 


Profuse ornament in painting, architecture, or ening, 28 
er as in dress or ene shows oe Boed 
taste, Kames, 
PRO-FOSE’, v.t To pour out. [Little used.] 
Armstrongze 
2. To squander. [Little used.] Steele. » 
PRO-FUSE’LY, adv. Lavishly ; prodigally; as, an 
income profusely expend@d. : 
2. With exuberance; with great abundance. The 
earth is profusely adorned with flowers ; ornaments 
may be too profusely scattered over a building. 
PRO-FUSE’NESS, zn. Lavishness; prodigality; ex- 
travagant expenditures. * 
Hospitality someumces degenerates into profuseness, Atterbury. 


2. Great abundance ; profusion; as, profuseness of 
ornaments. 
PRO-FO SION, (-zhun,) 2. [L. profusio.} 
1, Lavishness ; prodigality ; extravagunce of ex- 
penditures ; as, to waste an estate by profusion. 
What ineant thy pompous progress through the cmvire, 
Thy vast profuswn to the factivus nobles ? 
2. Lavish effusion. 
He was desirous to avoid not only profusion, but the lenst effu- 
sion of Chrisuan Livod, Hayward, 
3. Rich abundance; exuberant plenty. The table 
contained a profusion of dainties, Our country has 
a profusion of food fur man and beast. 2 
The ruptured eye 
The fair profusion, yellow autumn, apie, Thomson. 
PROG, v. i. [D. prachven, to beg; Dan. prakker, id. ; 
Sw. pracka, to make use of shifts ; L. proco, procor.] 
To shift meanly for provisions; to wander about 
and seek provisions where they are to be fuund; to 
live by beggarly tricks. [.4 low word.] 
You are the lion; I have been endcavuring to prog for pros 
urke. 
PROG, x. Victuals or provisions sought Ly begging, 
or found by wandering about. 
2. Victuals of any kind. [4 low word.] Swift. 
PROG, n. One that seeks his victuals by wandering 


and begging. 
PRO-GEN’ER-ATE, v. t. [L. progenero.] 
To begét. [Wot in use. 
PRO-GEN-ER-A/TION, 2. 
agation. [Wot used.] 


Rowe. 


he act of begetting ; prop. 
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PRO-GEN'L-TOR, n. [L., from progigno; pro and 
~ gigno, to beget, Gr. yevvaw. 
An ancestor in the direct line; a forefather, Adam 
was the progenitor of the human race. 
PRO-GEN'I-TYRE, xn. A begetting or birth. [Little 


used. 3 * 
PROGENY, n. [It. progenie; L. progenies, from pro- 
ignor. 
3 Sang 3 vace; children; descendants of the 
human kind, or offspring of other animals; as, the 
progeny of aking; the progeny of Adam; the proge- 
ny of beasts or fowls ; a word of general application. 
PROG-NO'SIS, n. [Gr. rpoyywors, from mpoyivwoKw,: 
to know befere ; mpo and ywwworw. 

In medicine, the art of foretelling the course and 
event of a disease; the judgment of the course and 
event of a disease by particular symptoms, 

Coxe. Hooper. 

PROG-NOS'TI€, a, Foreshowing ; indicating some- 
thing future by signs or symptoms; as, the prognos- 
tic symptoms of a disease ; prognostic signs. 

PROG-NOS'TIE, n. In medicine, the judgment formed 
concerning the course and event of a disease by means 
of the symptoms. Encye. 
}- 2. Something which foreshows; a sign by which 
a future event may be known or foretold. 

In medicine, a sign or apion indicating the course 
and event of a disease. ‘The appearance of the tongue 
is of considerable importance as a prognostic. Parr. 

‘Swi 


3. A foretelling ; prediction. wife. 
PROG-NOS'TI€-A-BLE, a. That may be foreknown 
or foretold. Brow 


PROG-NOS’TIO-ATE, ». t 
prognosticare.] 

_, 1. To foreshow; to indicate a future course cr 
event by present sighs. A clear sky at sunset prog- 
nosticates a fair day. 

2. To foretell by means of present signs ; to predict. 
I neither will nor can prognosticate 
To the young gaping heir his father’s fate. Dryden. 
PROG-NOS’TI€-A-TED, pp. Foreshown ; forctold. 
PROG-NOS’TI€-A-TING, ppr. Foreshowing; fore- 


telling. 
PROG-NOS-TIE-A/TION, n. The act of foreshowing 
~ a future course or event by present signs. 
> 2. The act of foretelling a course or event by pres- 
ent signs. Burnet. 

4 3. A foretoken ; previous sign. 2 Shak. 
PROG-NOS’TIC-A-TOR, x. A foreknower or fore- 
teller of a future course or event by present signs. 
PRO-GRAM/MA, n. [Gr., from poy oapw, to write 

previously ; zpo and } pau, to write.) 

1, Ancicnily, a letter sealed with the king’s seal. 

Encyc. 

9, In a university, a billet or advertisement to in- 
vite persons to an oration. _ Encye. 

3. A proclamation or edict posted in a public place. 

Life of A. Wood. 
4, That which is written before something else ; a 
face. Warton. 
PRO/GRAMME, (pré/gram,) n. [Fr., from Gr. mpo- 
yoaupa.] A brief outline or explanation of the or- 
der to be pursued, or the subjects embraced, in any 
public exercise, performance, entertainnient, or se- 
ties of exercises. 
PROG’RESS,n. [Fr. progres; Sp. progreso; L. pro- 
essus, progredior; pro and gradior, to step or go. 
fee Grape and as me 

1, A moving or going forward; a proceeding on- 
ward. A man makes a siow progress or a rapid 

ogress On & journey; a ship makes slow progress 
‘gainst the tide, He watched the progress of the 
army on its march, or the progress of a star or comet. 

2. A moving forward in growth; increase ; as, 
the progress of a plant or animal. 

3, Advance in business of any kind ; as, the prog- 
ress of a negotiation ; the progress of arts. 

4. Advance in knowledge; intellectual or moral 
improvement; proficiency. The student is com- 
mended for his progress in Jearning; the Christian 
for his progress in virtue and piety. | k 

5. Removal ; passage from place to place. _ 

From Egypt arts their progress made toGreece. Denham. 


6. A journey of state; a circuit. 
i. Blackstone. Addison. 
‘PRO-GRESS’, v, i. To move forward in space; to 
» pass ; to proceed. : 
Let ine wipe off this honorable dew 
That siivery doth grogress on thy cheeks, 
Fi — Although the popular blast 
Hath reared thy name up to bestnde a cloud, 
Or progress in the chariot of the sun. 
Broken Heart, by Ford, vol. i. p 303 
4 <plegey, Giford’s ed. London, 1827, 
[These authors accent the first syllable, but the ac- 
-cent is now on the second.] 
2. To proceed ; to continue onward in course. 
After the war had progressed for some time. Marshall. 
They progress in that style in proportion as their pieces are 
treated with contempt. Washington. 
Knowles, Smart, and Reid, have inserted the word, 
in this sense, !% their dictionaries, 
3 To advance; to make improvement. 
2 Du Ponceau. 


[from prognostic; It. 


Shak. 


Bayard. 


PRO-GRESS’ED, (pro-grest’,) pp. 
PRO-GRESS/ING, ppr. 
PRO-GRES’SION, ‘(pro-gresh/un,) n. 


PRO 


'PRO 


Moved forward ; 
proceeded. 

Moving forward ; advancing. 
Milton. Reform of Eng. 
[Fr., from L. 

progressio, progredior. | 
1. The act of moving forward ; a proceeding in a 
course ; motion onward. Locke. 
2. Intellectual advance; as, the progression of 
thought. Locke. 
3. Course ; passage. Shak. 
4, In mathematics, regular or proportional advance 
in increase or decrease of numbers; continued pro- 
portion, arithmetical, geometrical, or harmonical. 
Arithmetical progression is when the terms increase 
or decrease by equal differences. Thus, 
Be 41,068. 410. by the difference 2. 
ee ea eed 
Geom@rical progression is when the terms increase 
or decrease by equal ratios. Thus, 
2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64.) by a continual multiplica- 
64. 32.16 8 4 2 tion or division by 2. 
Encyc. 
5. In music, a regular succession of chords or 
movement of the parts in harmony. 
PRO-GRES’SION-AL, (-gresh/un-al,) a. That ad- 
vances ; that is in a state of advance, Brown. 


PRO-GRESS'IVE, a. Moving forward; proceeding: 


onward; advancing; as, progressive motion or 
course ; opposed to Rerrograpge. Bacon. Ray. 

2. Improving. The arts are in a progressive state. 

PRO-GRESS/IVE-LY, adv. By motion onward; by 
regular advances, Hooker. 
PRO-GRESS'/IVE-NESS, n. The state of moving 

forward ; an advancing ; state of improvement; as, 
the progressiveness of science, arts, or taste. & 
PRO HAC VI'CE,[L.] For this occasion. 
PRO-HIB/IT, v. t. [L. prahibeo; pro and habeo, to 
hold ; Fr. prohiber ; It. proibire ; Sp. prohibir.] 

1. To forbid ; to interdict by authority; applicable 
to persons or things, but implying authority or right. 
God prohibited Adam to eat of the fruit of a certain 
tree. The moral law prohibits what is wrong, and 
commands what is right. We prohibit a person to 
do a thing, and we prohibit the thing to be done. 

2. To hinder; to debar ; to prevent; to preclude, 


Gates of burning adamant, 
Barred over us, prohibit all egress, Milton. 


PRO-HIB/IT-ED, pp. or a. Forbid ; interdicted ; hin- 


dered. 
PRO-HIB/IT-ER, n. One who prohibits or forbids; a 
forbidder; an interdicter. 
PRO-HIB/IT-ING, ppr. 
debarring. , ; 
PRO-HI-BI’/TION, (pro-he-bish’un,) n [Fr., from 
L. prohibitio.] 
1. The act of forbidding or interdicting ; a decla- 


Forbidding ; interdicting ; 


ration to hinder some action ; interdict. 


The law of God, in the ten commandments, consists postly of 
prohibitions ; —“ Thou shalt not do such a cane 
lotson., 


2. In law, a writ of prohibition, is a writ issuing 
from a superior tribunal, directed to the judges of an 
inferior court, commanding them to cease from the 
prosecution of a suit. By ellipsis, prohibition is used 
for the writ itself. Blackstone. 

PRO-HI-BI'/TION-IST, 2. One who favors prohibit- 
ory duties in commerce. 

PRO-HIB'IT-IVE, { a. Forbidding; implying pro- 

PRO-HIB/IT-O-RY,} hibition. Barrow. Ayliffe. 

PROIN, v. ft [Fr. provigner: pro and i Fe vine.] 


To lop; totrim; toprune. [Obs.] [See Prune.] 
: B. Jonson. 
PROIN, v. % Tobe employed in pruning. [Obds.] 
Bacon. 


PRO-JEET’, v. t. [L. projicio; pro, forward, and 
jacio, to throw; It. progettare; Fr. projeter; Sp. 
sees feel 

1. To throw out; to cast or shoot forward. 


Th’ ascending villas 

Project long shadows o’er the cryatal tide, Pope. 

2. To cast forward in the mind; to scheme; to 
contrive ; to devise something to be done 3 88, to pro- 
ject a plan for paying off the national debt; to pro- 
ject an expedition to South America; to project peace 
or war. Milton, 

3. To draw or exhibit, as the form of any thing; 
to delineate. 

PRO-JE€T’, v.1. To shoot forward; to extend be- 
yond something else ; to jut; to be prominent; as, 
the cornice projects. 

PROJ'E€T, n. [Fr. projet.] 

1. A scheme; a design; something intended or 
devised ; contrivance ; as, the project of a canal from 
the Hudson to the lakes; all our projects of happi- 
ness are liable to be frustrated. 

2. An idle scheme ; a design not practicable ; as, 
a man given to projects. 

PRO-JE€T’ED, pp. or a. Cast out or forward; 
schemed ; devised; delineated. 

ata ig a. Impelling forward ; as, a project- 
“ile force. . 


2. Given by impulse ; impelled forward ; as, 
jecttle motion. Arbuthnot. . 

PRO-JECT’ILE, n. A body projected, or impelled 
forward by force, particularly through the air. 

2. Projectiles, in mechanical philosophy, is that part 
which treats of the notion of bodies thrown or driv- 
en by an impelling force above the earth. 

PRO-JECT/ING, ppr. Throwing out or forward; 
scheming; contriving. . 
PRO-JECT/ING, ppr, or a. Shooting out; jutting; 
extending forward ; as, a projecting rock, 
PRO-JE€/TION, x. [L. projectio.} 
1. The act of throwing or shooting forward. 
Brown. 

2. A part jutting out, as of a building ; an exten- 
sion beyond something else, P 

3. The act of scheming; plan; scheme; design 
of something to be executed. 

4, Plan; delineation; the representation of some- 
thing ; as, the projection of the sphere, is a delinea- 
tion of the, several parts of its surface on a plane. 
There are three principal points of projection ; the 
stereographic, in which the eye is supposed to be 
placed on the surface of the sphere ; the orthographic, 
in which the eye is supposed to be at an infinite diss 
tance ; and the gnomonic, in which the eye is placed 
in the center of the sphere. Brande. 

Globular projection ; that projection of the sphere 
which so represents its circles as to present the ap- 
pearance of a globe. 

Mercator’s projection; a mode of representing the 
sphere in which the meridians are drawn parallel to 
each other, and the parallels of latitude are straight 
lines, whose distance from each other increases with 
sheir distance from the equator, so that at all places 
the degrees of latitude and longitude have to each 
other the same ratio as on the sphere itself, 

In perspective, projection denotes the appearance oF 
representation of an object on the perspective plane. 

Encyce. « 

5. In alchemy, the casting of a certain powder, 
called powder of projection, into a crucible or other 
vessel ful of some prepared metal or other matter, 
which is to be thereby transmuted into gold.. Encyc. 

PRO-JE€T’MENT, nr. Design; contrivance. [Little 
uot) Clarendon. 
PRO-JE€T’/OR, x. One who forms a scheme or de- 
sign. Addison. 

2. One who forms wild or impracticable schemes. 

- Pope. 

PRO-JEC€T/URE, zn. A jutting or standing out beyond 

the line or surface of something else. Encyc. { 

PRO-JET', (pro-zha',) n. [Fr.] A plan proposed ; 
the draft of a proposed measure, arrangement, &c. 
Bouvier. 

PRO-LAPSE’, (pro-laps’,) n. [L. prolapsus, prolabor.] 

A falling down or falling but of some part of the 

body, as of the uterus or intestines. ncyc. 
PRO-LAPSE’, (pro-laps’,) v. i. To fall down or out; 
to Project too much. 
BRO-LAP’SIONs | 00 Prowadia, 
PRO-LATE’, v. 2, [L. prolatum, profero.] 
To utter; to pronounce. [Not used.] Howell. , 
PRO/LATE, a. [Supra.] Extended beyond the line 
of an exact sphere ; opposed to Opiate. A prolate 
spheroid is produced by the revolution of a semi-el- 
lipse about its larger diameter. Brande. 
PRO-LA’TION, n. [L. prolatio, from profero. \ 
1, Utterance; pronunciation, [Little used.] Ray. 
2. Delay; act of deferring. [Vot used.] 
Ag rege. Ainsworth. \ 

3. A method, in music, of determining the powe: 

of semibreves and minims. Busby. 
PRO-LE-GOM/E-NA, n. pl. [Gr. mpoheyopuevas mpo 
and \eyw, to speak. 

Preliminary observations ; introductory remarks of 
discourses prefixed to a book or treatise. alton. 
PRO-LE-GOM/E-NA-RY, a. Preliminary; introducs 

tory ; containing Te explanations, Ed. Rev. ( 
PRO’LEGS, n. pl. In entomology, the fleshy, pediform, 
and frequently retractile organs, which assist varioua 
larve in their movements, Brande. { 
PRO-LEP’SIS, n. [Gr. rpodnyis, from rpodapBavw ; 
mpo and AapGavw, to take. ‘ 

1. Anticipation ; a figure in rhetoric by which ob- 
jections are anticipated of prevented. Bramhall. 

2. An error in chronology, when an event is dated 
before the actual time ; a species of anachronism, 


Theobald, | 
PRO-LEP’TI€, a. Pertaining to prolepsis or an- 
PRO-LEP’TI€-AL, 


ticipation. E 
2. Previous ; antecedent. ™ Glanville. 
3. In medicine, anticipating the usual time ; applied 
to a periodical disease, whose paroxysm returns at an 
earlier hour at every repetition. Encyc. : 
PRO-LEP’TI€-AL-LY, adv. By way of anticipation. 
PRO-LE-TA’NE-OUS, a. Having a numerous off- 
spring. * . 
PRO-LE-TA/RLAN, a. ([L. proletarius, from proles, 
offspring.] 
Mean ; vile; vulgar. [Not used.] Hudibras. 
PRO/LE-TA-RY, x. A common person, ay used.] 
urton. 
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PROL/I-CIDE, n, [L. proles, offspring, and cedo, to 
slay. 

Ti crime of destroying one’s offspring either in 
the womb or after birth. Bouvier. 
PRO-LIF’ER-OUS, a. [Infra.] In botany, a prolifer- 

ous flower is a flower which produces another flower 
within itself. A proliferous umbel is one which pro- 
duces another umbel from its own center. 
PRO-LIF’I€, a. [It. and Sp. prolifico; Fr. pro- 
PRO-LIF’I€-A lifique; L. proles, offspring, and 
Jfacio, to make. 

1. Producing young or fruit ; fruitful ; generative ; 
productive ; applied to animals and plants; as, & pro- 
lifie female ; a prolific tree. 

2, Productive ; having the quality of generating ; 
as, a controversy prolific of evil consequences ; @ pro- 
lific brain. 

3. A prolific flower, Rete iad in botany, is one 
which produces a second flower from its own center, 
or which has smaller flowers growing out of the prin- 
cipal one. But Proutrgrovs is commonly used. 

Encyc. Martin. 
PRO-LIF’I€-A-CY,n. Fruitfulness ; great productive- 


ness Encye. 
PRO-LIF'IC-AL-LY, adv. Fruitfully ; 


with great in- 
crease. 
PRO-LIF-I€-A'/TION, n. [See Proutric.] The gen- 
eration of young or of plants. 
2. In botany, the production of a second flower 
from the substance of the first. This is either from 
the center of a simple flower, or from the side of an 


aggregate flower. Lee. 
PRO-LIF/I€-NESS, n. The state of being prolific. 
Scott. 


PRO-LIX’, a. [L. prolizus; pro and lazus, literally, 
drawn out. Often in the United States pronounced 
pro'liz.] 

1. Long; extending toa great length; minute in 
Darration or argument ; applied only with reference to 
discourse, speech, and writing ; as, & prolix oration ; a 
proliz poem ; a proliz sermon ; a proliz writer. 

‘2. Of long duration. [Wot in use.] 

PRO-LIX’IOUS, (-shus,) a. Dilatory ; tedious. [Vot 
used. A Shak. 

PRO-LIX'I-TY, )n. Great length; minute detail ; 

PRO-LIX’NESS, applied only to discourses and wri- 
tings. Prolizity \s not always tedious. 

PRO-LIX’'LY, ad», At great length. Dryden. 

PRO-LO-€0’TOR, n. [L. preloquor; pro and loguor, 
to speak.] 

The speaker or chairman of a convocation. Swift. 

PRO-LO-€0’TOR-SHIP, n. The offico or station of a 


prolocutor. 
PRO’LO-GIZE, v. i. To delivera prologue. [Wot ix 


use. 
PROLOGUE, (prd’log,) m [Fr., from L. prologus: 
Gr. rpoeyos; m9) and )o) 0¢, discourse.] 

The preface or introduction to a discourse or per- 
formance, chiefly the discourse or poem spoken be- 
fore a dramatic performance or play begins. Encyc. 

PRO/LOGUE, (prd/log,) v. t. pe prologare.| 
To introduce with a formal prefuce. 
PRO/LOGU-ED, pp. Introduced with a preface. 
PRO/LOGU-ING, ppr. 
preface. 
PRO-LONG’, v.t. [Fr. prolonger ; It. prolungare ; Sp. 
prolongar; L. pro and longus. See Lona.] 

1. To lengthen in time ; to extend the duration of. 
Temperate habits tend to prolong life. 

2. 'To lengthen; to draw out in time by delay ; to 
continue. 

Th’ unhappy queen with talk prolonged the night, Dryden, 

3. To put off to a distant time. 


For I myself am not so well provided 
As else I would be, were the day prolonged, 
4, To extend in space or length. 
PRO-LON’GATE, v. t. To extend or lengthen in 
space ; as, to prolongate a line. 
2. To extend in time, [Little used.] 
PRO-LON'GA-TED, pp. Extended in space ; contin- 
ued in length. 
PRO-LON''GA-TING, ppr. Lengthening in space. 
PRO-LON’GA/TION, xn. [Fr.] The act of lengthen- 
ing in time or space ; as, the prolongation of life. 
Bacon. 
"The prolongation of a line, Lavoisier, Trans, 
2, Extension of time by delay or postponement ; 
as, the prolongation of days for payment. Bacon 
PRO-LONG/ED, pp. or a, Lengthoned in duration or 


space. 
PRO-LONG/ER, x. He or that which lengthens in 
time or space. 
PRO-LONG/ING, ppr. Extending in time; continu- 
ing in lergth. 
PRO-LU/SION, (-zhun,) 2. 
and ludo, to play.] 
A prelude ; a trial before the principal performance ; 
hence, in a general sense, a trial ; an essay. 
: Rich. Dict. 
PROM-E-NADE’, n, [Fr., from promener; pro and 
mener, to lead.] 
1. A walk for amusement or exercise. 
2. A place for walking. 


Shak. 


[L. prolusio, proludo ; pro 


Introducing with a formal 


PRO 


PROM-E-NADE’, v. i To walk for amusement or ex- 
ercise, 

PROM-E-NAD/ER, n. He or that which promenades, 

PROM-E-NAD/ING, ppr. Walking for amusement or 


exercise, : 

PRO-MER'IT, v. t, [L. promereo, promeritum ; pro and 
mereo, to merit.] ; 

1. To oblige ; to confer % favor on. Hall, 

2. To deserve ; to procure by merit. Pearson, 

This word is little used, or not af all.]. 

PRO-ME/THE-AN, a. Pertaining to Prometheus, who 
stole fire from heaven. 

2. Having the life-giving quality of the fire thus 
stolen. 

PRO-M&£/THE-AN, n. A glass tube containing sul- 
phuric acid, and surrounded by an inflammable mix- 
ture, which it ignites on being pressed. Brande. 

PROM'I-NENCE, |) x. [L. prominentia, from promi- 

PROM‘I-NEN-CY, | neo; pro and minor, to menace, 
that Js, to shoet forward.] 

1, A standing out from the surface of something, 
or that which juts out; protuberance ; as, the prom- 
inence of a joint; the prominence of a rock or cliff; 
the prominence of the nose. Small hills and Knolls 
are prominences on the surface of the earth. 

2. Conspicuousness ; distinction. 

PROM'I-NENT, a. [ts prominens. | 

1. Standing out beyond the line or surface of 
something; jutting; protuberant; in high relief; as, 
& prominent figure on a vase. 

2. Full; Jarge ; as, a prominent eye. 

3. Eminent; distinguished above others; as, a 
prominent character. 

4, Principal; most visible or striking to the eye; 
conspicuous. The figure of a man or of a building 
holds a prominent place in a picture. 

PROM’I-NEN'T-LY, adv. In a prominent manner ; 60 
as to stand out beyond the other parts; eminently ; 
in a striking r-anner; conspicuously. 

PRO-MIS/€U-OUS, a. [L. promiscuus: pro and mis- 
ceo, to mix.] 

1. Mingled; consisting of individuals united in a 
body or mass without order;.confused; undistin- 
guished’; a8, a promiscuous crowd or mass, 

A wild where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot. Pope. 

2. Common ; indiscriminate; not restricted to an 
individual ; as, promiscuous love or intercourse. 

PRO-MIS’€U-OUS-LY, adv. In a crowd or mass 
without order; with confused mixture ; indiscrimi- 
nately ; as, men of all classes promiscuously assem- 
bled; particles of different earths promiscuously 

2. Without distinction of kinds. [united. 

Like beasts and birds promiscuously they join, Pope. 


PRO-MIS’€U-OUS-NESS, 2. A state of being mixed 
without order or distinction. Ash. 
PROM/ISE, n. [I. promissum, from promitto, to send 

before or forward ; pro and mitto, to send ;_Fr. pro- 
mettre, promis, promesse ; It. promettere, promessa; Sp. 
prometer, promesa.] 

1. In a general sense, a declaration, written or ver- 
bal, made by one person to another, which binds the 
person who makes it, either in honor, conscience, or 
law, to do or forbear a certain act specified ; a dec- 
laration which gives to the person to whom it is 
made aright to expect or to claim the performance 
or forbearance of the act. The promise of a visit to 
my neighbor gives him a right to expect it, and Iam 
bound in honor and civility to perform the promise. 
Of such a promise human laws have no cognizance ; 
but the fulfillment of it is one of the minor morali- 
ties which civility, kindness, and strict integrity, re- 
quire to be observed. 

2. In law, a declaration, verbal or written, made 
by one person to another for a good or valuable con- 
sideration, in the nature of a covenant, by which the 
promiser binds himself, and, as the case may be, his 
legal representatives, to do or forbear some act, and 
gives to the promisee a legal right to demand and 
enforce a fulfillment. 

3. A binding declaration of something to Be done 
or given for another’s benefit; as, the promise of a 
grant of land. A promise may be absolute or condi- 
tional ; lawful or unlawful: express or implied. An 
absolute promise must be fulfilled at all events. The 
obligation to fulfill a conditional promise depends on 
the performance of the condition. An unlawful 

romise is not binding, because it is void; for it is 
incompatible with a prior paramount obligation of 
obedience to the laws. An express promise is one 
expressed in words or writing. An implied promise 
is one which reason and justice dictate. If I hire a 
man to perform a day’s Jabor, without any declara- 
tion that I will pay him, the law presumes a promise 
on my part that I will give him a reasonable reward, 
and will enforce such implied promise. 

4. Hopes ; expectation, or that which affords ex- 
pectation of future distinction ; as, a youth of great 
promise. 

My native country was full of youthful promise. 


+ 


Irving. 


PRO 


6. In Scripture, the promise of God is the declara- 
tion or assurance which God has given in his word 
of bestowing blessings on his people. Such assur- 
ance, resting on the perfect justice, power, benevo- 
lence, and immutable veracity of God, can not fail of 
performance. 


The Lord Is not slack concerning his promises. —2 Pet, iil. 


PROM’ISE, v. t. To make a declaration to another, 
which binds the promiser in honpr, conscience, or 
law, to do or forbear some act ; as, to promise a visit 
to a friend ; to promise a cessation of hostilities ; to 
promise the payment of money. 

2. To afford reason to expect ; as, the year prom- 
ises a good harvest, 
3. To make declaration or give assurance of some 
benefit to be conferred ; to pledge or engage to bestow. 
The proprictors promised large tracts of land. 
Charter of Dartmouth College, 


PROM'ISE, v. i. To assure one by a promice or bind- 
ing declaration. The man promises fair; let us for- 
give him. 

2. To afford api one or expectations ; to give ground 
to expect good. The youth promises to be an eml- 
nent man; the.wheat promises to be a good crop; 
the weather promises to be pleasant. 

3. In popular use, this verb sometimes threatens or 
assures of evil. The rogue shall be punished, F 
promise you. 

‘Will not the ladies be afraid of the Lion? 
—I fear it, I promise you, Shak, 

Tn the latter example, promise js equivalent to de 
clare; **I declare to you.” 

4. To promise one’s self; to bo assured or to have 
strong confidence. 


I dare promise myself you will Attest the truth of all I have ad 
vanced. Rambler, 


PROM’ISE-BREACH, 2. Violation of promise. Shak. 
PROM/ISE-BREAK/ER, n. A violator of promises. 


Shak. 
PROM’IS-ED, (prom/ist,) pp. or a. Engaged by word 
or writing ; stipulated. 

PROM-IS-EE’, n. The person to whom a promise is 
made, Encyc. 
PROM’IS-ER, rn. One who p.omises; one who en- 
gages, assures, stipulates, or covenants. Fear, says 
Dryden, is a great promiser. We may say that hope 

is a very liberal promiser. 

The import of 2 promise, when disputed, ts not to be deterfn wb 
by the sense of the promiser, nor by the expectations of in 
promisee, Paley. Encyc. 

Note.—In law language, Promisor is used, but 
without necessity or advantage. Pe 

PROM/IS-ING, ppr. Engaging by words or writing; 
stipulating ; assuring. 

2. Affording just expectations of good or reasona- 
ble ground of hope ; as, a promising youth; a prom- 
ising prospect. [Jn this sense the word may be a par- 
ticiplé or an ci ie . 

PROM/IS-ING-LY, adv. In a promising manner. 
PROM/IS-SO-RI-LY, adv. By way of promise. 
PROM/IS-SO-RY, a. Containing a promise or binding 
declaration of something to be done or furborne. 
. Arbuthnot. 

2. In law, a promissory note is a writing which 
contains a promise of the payment of money or the 
delivery of property to another, at or before a time 
specified, in consideration of value received by the 
promiser. In England, promissory notes and bills of 
exchange, being negotiab'e for the payment of a less 
sum than twenty shillings, are declared to be void 
by stat. 15 Geo. III. Blackstone. 

PROM/ON-TO-RY, n. [L. promontorium; pro, for- 
ard, and mons, a mountain ; Fr. pr ire; It. 

d Sp. promontorio. | i 

. In geography, a high point of land or rock, project~ 

ing into the sea beyond the line of coast; a head 

land. It differs from a cape in denoting high land; a 

cape may be a similar projection of land, high or low, 
Like one that stands upon a promontory. 


Shak, ' 
If you drink tea on a promontory that overhangs the sea, It le 
preferable to an assembly. Pope. 


PRO-MOTE’, v. t. [L. promotus, promoveo, to move 
forward ; pro and moveo, to move; It. promovere 5 
Sp. promover ; Fr. promouvoir.] 

1, To forward ; to advance; to contribute to the 
growth, enlargement, or excellence of any thing val- 
uable, or to the increase of any thing evil; as, to 
promote learning, knowledge, virtue, or religion ; to 
promote the interests of commerce or agriculture ; to 
promote the arts; to promote civilization or refine- 
ment ; to promote the propagation of the gospel; to 
promote vice and disorder. 

2. To excite ; as, to promote mutiny. 

3. To exalt; to elevate; to raise; to prefer im 
rank or honor. 


I will promote thee to very great honor, — Num, xxii, 
Exals her, and she shall promote thee. — Prov. iv. 


5, That which is promised ; fulfillment or grant of } PRO-MOT’ED, pp. Advanced ; exalted. 


what is promised. 


He commanded them that they should not depart from Jerusa- 
lem, but wait for the promise of the Father. — Acta |, 


PRO-MOT’ER, n. He or that which forwards, ad- 
vances, or promotes; an encourager ; as, a promoter 
of charity. \ Atterbury. 
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} 2. One that excites ; as, a promoter of sediti6ai 
3. An informer; a make-bate. [Obs.] 


PRO 


PRO-MULGE’, (pro-mulj’,) v. t. To promutgate; to 
publish or teach, [Less used than PromoLGaTE: 


PRO-MOT’ING, ppr. Forwarding; advancing; ex- | PRO-MULG/ED, (pro-muljd’,) pp. Published. 


citing; exalting. 
PRO-MO'TION, x. [Fr., from promote.] 


PRO-MULG/ER, n. One who publishes or teaches 
what was before unknown. Atterbury. 


1. The act of promoting ; advancement; encour- | PRO-MULG/ING, ppr. Publishing. 
agement ; as, the promotion of virtue or morals; the | PRO-NA'OS, x. [Gr. rp0 and vaos. 


promotion of peace or of discord. 
2. Exaltation in rank or honor ; preferment. 
My ion will be thy destruction, Milton. 
Promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from the west, nor 
from the south. — Ps. lxxv, 
PRO-MO’TIVE, a. Tending to advance or promote ; 
tending to encourage. Hume. 
PRO-MOVE’,v. t. Toadvance. [Wot used.] Fell. 
PROMPT, a. [Fr. prompt It, and Sp. pronto; L. 
promptus, from promo.] 
1. Ready and quick to act as occasion demands, 
Very discerning and prompt in giving orders, © Clarendon. 
2. Of a ready disposition; acting with cheerful 
alacrity ; as, prompt in obedience or compliance. 
Tell him 
I’m prompt to lay my crown at 's feet. Shak, 
3. Quick ; ready ; not dilatory ; applied to things ; 
as, he manifested a prompt obedience; he yielded 
prompt assistance. 
When Washington heard the voice of his country in distress, his 
obedience was prompt, Ames, 


4, Quick ; hasty ; indicating boldness or forward- 
Dess. 

And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies, Dryden. 

5. Ready; present; told down; a3, prompt pay- 
ment. 

6. Easy; unobstructed. Wotton. 

PROMPT, v. t. To incite; to move or excite to action 
or exertion; to instigate. Insults prompt anger or 
revenge ; love prompts desire ; benevolence prompts 
men to devote their time and services to spread the 
yospel. Ambition prompted Alexander to wish for 
amore worlds to conquer. 

2. To assist a speaker when at a loss, by pro- 
nouncing the words forgotten or next in order; as, 
0 prompt an actor ; or to assist a Jearner, by suggest- 
4ng something forgotten or not understood. 

Ascham. Shak. Bacon, 

3. To dictate ; to suggest to the mind. 

And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams, Pope. 

4. Toremind. [Not used.] Brown. 

PROMPT’BOOK, n. The book used by a prompter 
of a theater. 

PKOMPT’ED, pp. Incited; moved to action; insti- 
gated ; assisted in speaking or learning. 

PROMPT’ER, z.. One that prompts ; one that admon- 
ishes or incites to action. ‘ 

2. One that is placed behind the scenes in a play- 
house, whose business is to assist the speakers when 
at a loss, by uttering the first words of a sentence, or 
words forgotten ; or any person who aids a public 
speaker when at a loss, by suggesting the next 
words of his piece. Pope. 

PROMPT'ING, ppr. Inciting; moving to action ; 
aiding a speaker when at a loss for the words of his 


piece. 
PROMPT'I-TUDE, n. [Fr., from L. promptus; It. 
prontitudine ; Sp. prontitud.] 

1. Readiness; quickness of decision and action 
when occasion demands. In the sudden vicissitudes 
of a battle, promptitude in a commander is one of the 
most essential qualifications. 

2. Readiness of will ; cheerful alacrity ; as, prompt- 
itude in obedience or compliance. 

PROMPT’LY, adv. Readily ; quickly ; expeditiously ; 
cheerfully. Taylor, 
PROMPT’NESS, zn. Readiness ; quickness of decis- 
ion or action. The young man answered questions 

with great promptness, 

2. Cheerful willingness; alacrity. 

3. Activity ; briskness ; as, the promptness of ani- 
mal actions. Arbuthnot. 
dhs a ee n. [Fr. promptuaire ; L. promptua- 

rium. 

That from which supplies are drawn; a store- 
house ; a magazine; a repository. Woodward. 
PROMPURE, n. Suggestion; incitement. [Vot 

Shak. 


used, 
PRO ‘lunGaTE, v.t. [L. promulgo.] 

To publish ; to make known by open declaration , 
as, to promulgate the secrets of a council. [It is par- 
ticularly applied to the publication of laws and the 
gospel, The moral law was promulgated at Mount 
Sinai. The apostles promulgated the gospel. Edicts, 
laws, and orders are » gated by circular letters, 
or through the mediun + oublic prints. 

PRO-MUL'GA-TED, pp. ‘ued ; made publicly 


known. 
PRO-MUL’GA-TING, pn. cribs 
PRO-MUL-GA'TION, n. The act of promulgating ; 
publication ; open declaration ; as, the promulgation 
of the Jaw or of the gospel. 
PRO-MUL-GA/TOR, xn. A publisher; one who 
makes known or teaches publicly what was before 
_ unknown. 


The pores or vestibule of a temple. 
PRO-NA/TION, xn. [from L. pronus, having the face 
downward. ] 

1, Among anatomists, that motiou of the radius 
whereby the palm of the hand is turned downward ; 
the act of turning the palm downward ; opposed to 
SurinaTion. Encyc. Coze. 

2. That position of the hand, when the thumb is 
turned toward the body, and the palm ale ae 

arr. 
PRO-NA’'TOR, n. A muscle of the fore arm which 
serves to turn the palm of the hand downward ; op- 
posed to Surrnator. Encye. 
PRONE, a. [L. pronus.] ‘ 

1. Bending forward ; inclined; not erect. Milton. 

2. Lying with the face downward; contrary to 
Surine. Brown. 

3. Headlong ; precipitous; inclining in descent. 


Down thither prone in flight, Milton. 
4, Sloping ; declivous ; inclined. 
Since the floods demand, 
For their descent, a prone and sinking land, Blackmore, 


5. Inclined; propense; disposed; applied to the 
mind or affections, usually in an ill sense; as, men 
prone to evil, prone to strife, prone to intemperance, 

one to deny the truth, prone to change. 
PRONE’LY, adv. So as to bend downward. 
PRONE/NESS, n. The state of bending downward; 
as, the proneness of beasts that look downward, op- 
posed to the erectness of man. Brown. 

2. The state of lying with the face downward; 
contrary to SuPINENEss, 

3. Descent; declivity ; as, the proneness of a hill. 

4, Inclination of mind, heart, or temper; propen- 
sion ; disposition ; as, the proneness of the Israelites 
to idolatry ; proneness to self-gratification or to self- 
justification ; proneness to comply with temptation ; 
sometimes in a good sense ; as, the proneness of good 
men to commiserate want. Atterbury. 

PRONG, zn. [Possibly it is formed with n casual, 
from the W. prociaw, to stab, or Scot. prog, brog,a 
sharp point.] 

1. A sharp-pointed instrument. 

Frick it on a prong of iron. Sandys. 


2. The tine of a fork or of a similar instrument ; 
as, a fork of two or three prongs. [This is the sense 
in which it is used in America.] 

3. A pointed projection. 

PRONG’ED, a. Having prongs or projections like the 
tines of a fork. 

PRONG/HOE, zn. <A hoe with prongs to break the 
earth. Encyc. 

PRO‘NI-TY, for Proneness, is not used. More. 

PRO-NOM/IN-AL, a. [L. pronomen, See Pronovun.] 

Belonging to or of the nature of a pronoun. 

Lowth. 

PRO-NOM/IN-AL-LY, adv. With the effect or after 
the manner of a pronoun. 

PRO/NOUN, x. [Fr. pronom; It. pronome; Sp. pro- 
nombre; L. pronomen }; pro, for, and nomen, name.] 

In grammar, a word used instead of a notin or 
name, to prevent the repetition of it. The personal 
pronouns in English are J, thou, or you, he, she, we, 
ye, and they. The last is used for the name of things, 
as well as for that of persons. Other words are 
used for the names of persons, things, sentences, 
phrases, and for adjectives; and when they stand 
for sentences, phrases, and adjectives, they are not 
strictly pronouns, but relatives, substitutes, or repre- 
sentatives of such sentences. Thus we say, “ The 
jury found the prisoner guilty, and the court pro- 
nounced sentence on him. This or that gave great 
joy to the spectators.”? In these sentences, this or 
that represents the whole preceding sentence, which 
is the proper antecedent. We also say, “‘ The jury 
pronounced the man guilty ; this, or that, or which he 
could not be, for he proved an alibi;”? in which 
sentence, this, or that, or which, refers immediately to 
guilty, as its antecedent, 

PRO-NOUNCE’, (pro-nouns’,) v. & [Fr. prononcer ; 
It. pronunziare; Sp. pronunciar; L. pronuncio; pro 
and nuncio.} ~ 

1. To speak; to utter articulately." The child is 
not able to pronounce words composed of difficult 
combinations of letters. Adults rarely learn to pro- 
nounce correctly a foreign language. 

2. To utter formally, officially, or solemnly. The 
court pronounced sentence of death on the criminal. 

Then Baruch answered them, He pronounced all these words to 

\ me with his mouth. — Jer. xxxvi, 

Sternly he pronounced 
The rigid interdiction, Milton, 


3. To speak or utter rhetorically ; to deliver; as, 
to pronounce an oration, 
To speak; tout. , in almost any manner. 


PRO 


5. To declare or affirm. He pronounced the book 
td be a libel ; he pronounced the act to be a fraud. 

PRO-NOUNCE’, v. i. To speak; to make declargy 
tion ; to utter an opinion. 

How confidently soever men pronounce of themselves, iA 

Decay of Plety. 7 

PRO-NOUNCE’A-BLE, a. That may be pronounced 
oruttered, | : Pinkerton. 4 

PRO-NOUNCI/ED, pp. Spoken; uttered; declared 
solemnly. 

PRO-NOUNC’ER, n. One who utters or declares, 

PRO-NOUNO'ING, per. Speaking; uttering; de> 
claring. 

2. a. Teaching pronunciation. 

PRO-NUN'CIAL, a. Pertaining to pronunciation. 

PRO-NUN-CI-A/TION, nm. (Fr. prononciation, from 
L. pronunciatio. 

1. The act of uttering with articulation ; utter- 
ance; as, the pronunciation of syllables or words; 
distinct or indistinct pronunciation, 

2. The mode of uttering words or sentences ; par 
ticularly, the art or manner of uttering a discourse 
publicly with propriety and gracefulness ; now called 
delivery. J. Q. Adams. 

PRO-NUN/CIA-TIVE, a. Uttering confidently ; dog- 
matical, Bacon. 

PROOF, 2. [Sax. profian, to prove; Sw. prof, proof; 
Dan. préve; D. proef; G. probe; W. praw; Fr. 
ibd It. prova; Sp. prueba; Russ. proba. See 

ROVE. : 

iT Tet; essay ; experiment ; any effort, process, 
or operation that ascertains truth or fact. Thus the 
quality of spirit is ascertained by proof; the strength 
of gunpowder, of fire-arms, and of cannon, is deter- 
mined by proof; the correctness of operations in 
arithmetic is ascertained by proof. 

2. In law and logic, that degree of evidence which 
convinces the mind of the certainty of truth or fact, 
and produces belicf. Proof is derived from personal 
knowledge, or from the testimony of others, or from 
conclusive reasoning. Proof differs from demonstra-, 
tion, which is applicable only to those truths of 
which the contrary is inconceivable. 

This has neither evidence of truth, nor proof sufficient to. give it 

warrant. Hooker. 

3. Firmness or hardness that resists impression, or 
yields not to force ; impenetrability cf physical bod+ 
les ; as, a wall that is proof against shot. 
. See armns of proof. Dryden, 

4, Firmness of mind ; stability not to be shaken : 
as, a mind or virtue that is proof against the arts of 
seduction and the assaults of temptation. 

5. The proof of spirits consists in little bubbles 
which appear on the top of the liquor after agita- 
tion, called the bead, and by the French, chapelet. 
Hence, 

6. The degree of strength in spirit ; as, high proof; 
first proof; second, third, or fourth proof. ; 

7. In printing and engraving, a rough impression 
of a sheet, taken for correction; plur, Proors, not 
Proves. 

8. Armor sufficiently firm to resist impression. 
[Wot used.} S, 

Proof is used elliptically for of proof. 

I have found thee 
Proof against all temptation, Milton. 

It is sometimes followed by to, more generally by 
against. ; B 

Proof-impression; an early impression of an en- 
graving, considered the best, as being first taken. 

PROOF’-SHEET. See Proor, No.7. © 

PROOF’LESS, a. Wanting sufficient evidence to ig 
duce belief; not proved. Boyle, 

PROOF’LESS-LY, adv. Without proof. 

PROOF’-SPIR-IT, n. A mixture of equal weights of 
pure alcohol and water. 4 

PROOF'-TEXT, n. A passage of Scripture relied upon 
for proving a doctrine, &e. 

PROP, v.t. [D. and Dan. prop, a stopple, Sw. propp ; 
G. pfropf, id.; D. proppen; G. pfropfen, to stuff or 
thrust ; Dan. propper. hese are probably the same 
word differently applied.]} 

1. To support or prevent from falling by placing 
something under or against; as, to propa fence or 
an old building. 

2. To support by standing under or against. 

Til the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent sky. Pope. 

3. To support ; to sustain ; in a general sense; as, 
to prop a declining state. 

I prop myeelf upon the few supports that are left me Pope. 

PROP, 2. That which sustains an incumben* weight ; 
-that on which any thing rests for support; a sup- 

rt; a stay; as, a prop for vines; a prop for an old 

uilding. An affectionate child is the prop of de- 
clining age. 

PRO-P4-DED'/TIES, 2. [Gr. rpo, before, and ras 
dev, to instruct. ] 

Preliminary learning connectea with any art or 
science. Brande. 
PROP‘A-GA-BLE, a, [See Propacatz.J That may 
be continued or multiplied by natural generation or 

production ; applied to animals and vegetables. 
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PRO 
«2, That may be spread or extended by any means, 
as tenets, doctrines, or principles. 

PROP-A-GAN’DA, x. [from L.] The popular name 
of a society in Rome, charged with the management 
of the Roman Catholic missions, and styled Societas 
de Propaganda Fyde. Murdock. 

PROP-A-GAN/DISM,n. [See Proracatx.] The art 
or practice of propagating tenets or principles. 

Dwight. 

PROP-A-GAN'DIST, n. A person who devotes him- 
self to the spread of any system of principles, 

Bonaparte selected a body to compese his sanhedrim of 

propagandiste. ‘alsh, 
ROP’A-GATE, v.t. [L. propago; Et. propaggine ; 
G. pfropf, a stopple ; pfropfen, to thrust, also to graft. 
See Paar.) The Latin noun propago is the Eng- 
ish prop, and the termination ago, as in cartilago, 
&c. The sense of the noun is that which is set or 
thrust in.] 

1. To continue or multiply the kind by generation 
or successive production; applied to animals and 
plants ; as, to propagate a breed of horses or ‘sheep ; 
to propagate any species of fruit-tree. 

2. To spread ; to extend ; to impel or continue for- 
ward in space ; as, to propagate sound or light. 

3. To spread from person to person ; to extend ; to 
give birth to, or originate and spread ; as, to propa- 
gate a story or report. 

4. To carry from place to place; to extend by 
planting and establishing in places before destitute ; 
as, to propagate the Christian religion. 

5. To extend ; to increase. 

Griefs of my own lie heavy in my breast, 
Which thou wilt propagate, 
6. To generate ; to produce. 
Superstitious notion: ated in are hardly ever 
Potally erationtsds ndeg ent Richariloon, 

PROP’ A-GATE, v. i. To have young or issue; to be 
produced or multiplied by generation, or by new 
shoots or plants. Wild horses propagate in the for- 
ests of South America. 

PROP/A-GA-TED, pp. or a. Continued or multiplied 
by generation or production of the same kind; 
spread ; extended, 

PROP/A-GA-TING, ppr. Continuing or multiplying 
the kind by generation or production ; spreading and 
establishing. 

PROP-A-GA'TION. ,»”. ([Fr., from L. propagatio.] 

1, The act of propagating; the continuance or 
multiplication, of the kind by generation or. succes- 

‘give production; as, the propagation of animals or 


litical 


Shak. 


plants. 
There is not in nature any spontaneous generation, but all come 
by propagation, Ray. 


Q. The spreading or extension of any thing; as, 
the propagation of sound, or of reports. si 

3. The spreading of any thing by panting and es- 
tablishing in places beforo destitute; as, the propa- 
gation of the gospel among pagans. 

4, A forwarding or promotion., A 

PROP/A-GA-TOR, ». One that continues or multi- 

plies his own species by generation. 

2. One that continues or multiplies any species of 
animals or plants. 

3. One that spreads or causes to circulate, as 3 re- 


rt. 

a One that plants and establishes in a country 
destitute ; as, a propagator of the gospel. 

5. One that plants, originates, or extends; one 
that promotes. 

PRO-PEL’, 0. t. [L. propello; pro, forward, and pel- 
lo, to drive.}" 

To drive forward; to urge or press onward by 
force. The wind or steam propels ships; balls are 
propelled by the force of gunpowder ; mill wheels are 
propelled by water or steam; the blood is propelled 
through the arteries and veins by the action of the 
heaft. 

[ This word is commonly applied to material bodies. ] 
PRO-PEL/LED, pp. Driven forward. : 
PRO-PEL/LER, n, A contrivance for propelling a 

steamboat by the &action of a screw placed in the 
stern. 

2. A steamboat thus propelled. 

PRO-PEL/LING, ppr. or a. Driving forward. 
PRO-PEND’,».%, [L. propendeo; pro, forward, ana 
pendeo, to hang.] 

To lean toward; to incline ; to be disposed in fa- 
vor of any thing. [Little used.] Shak. 

PRO-PEND/EN-CY, n. [L. propendens.]} 

1. A leaning toward; inclination; tendency of 
desire to any thing. 

2. Preconsideration ; attentive deliberation. [Lit- 
tle used, Hale. 

PRO-PEND’/ENT, a. Inclining forward or toward. 
PRO-PEND/ING, ppr. Inclining toward. South. 
PRO-PENSE’, (pro-pens’,) a. [L. propensus. 

Leaning toward, in a moral sense ; inclined ; dis- 

posed, either to good or eVil ; as, women propense to 

PRO-PEN/SION eee 
PRO-PENS'I TY, ; Te [Fr. propension ; L. propensio.] 
1. Bent of mind, natural or acquired ; inclination ; 


PRO 


in @ moral sense, disposition to any thing good or 
evil, particularly to evil; as, a propensity to sin; the 
corrupt propensity of the will. Rogers. 

It requires critical p to find o1 enlus or 

oe a child, — a herd zee a 

2. Natural tendency ; as, the propension of bodies 
to a particular place. Digby. 

os a moral sense, Prorgnsity is now chiefly 
used. 

PROPER, « [Fr. propre; It. proprio or propio; Sp. 
propio; L. proprius, supposed to be allied to prope, 
near ; W. priawd, proper, appropriate. | 

1. Peculiar; naturally or essentially belonging toa 
person or thing; not common. That is: not proper, 
which is common to many. Every animal has bis 
proper instincts and inclinations, appetites and hab- 
its. Every muscle and vessel of the body has its 
proper Office. Every art has its proper rules. Cre- 
ation is the proper work of an Almighty Being. 

2. Particularly suited to, Every animal lives in 
his proper element. 

3. One’s own. It may be joined with any posses- 
sive pronoun ; as, our proper son. Shak, 

Our proper conceptions, 

Now learn the difierence at your proper cost, 

Note. — Own is often used in such phrases; ‘ at 

jour own proper cost.” This is really tautological, 
ut sanctioned by usage, and expressive of em- 
phasis. 

4. Noting an individual; pertaining to one of a 
species, but not common to the whole; as, a proper 
name. Dublin is the proper name of a city. 


Glanville, 
Dryden, 


5. Fit ; suitable; adapted ; accommodated. Athin 


dress is not proper for clothing in a cold climate. 
Stimulants are proper remedies for debility. Gravity 
of manners is very proper for persons of advanced 
age. 
: In Athens, all was pleasure, mirth, and play, 
All proper to the spring and sprightly BY. Dryden. 
6. Correct ; just ; as, a proper word ; a proper ex- 
pression. ‘ 
7. Not figurative; as, plain and proper terms. 
B 


urnet. 
8. Well-formed ; handsome, 
Moses was a proper child. — Heb. xi. 


9. Tall; lusty; handsome with bulk. [Zow, and 
not used.] Shak. 
10. Mere; pure; as, a proper fool. [Unusual.] 

1l. In vulgar language, very ; 88, proper good; 
proper sweet. ‘alliwell, 
12. In heraldry, a term applied to an object repre- 
sented of its natural color. Brande, 
Proper receptacle; in botany, that which supports 
only a single flower or fructification ; proper perianth, 
or involucre, that which incloses only a single flower ; 
proper flower, or eorol, one of the single florets or 
corollets in an aggregate or compound flower ; proper 
nectary, separate from the petals and other parts of 
the flower. Martyn. 
PROP’ER-LY, adv. Fitly ; suitably; in a proper man- 
ner; as, a word properly applied ; a dreas properly 
adjusted. 
2. In a strict sense. 
The miseries of life are not ua 
slhyton oF ina not properly owing te the unequn: dis- 
PROP’ER-NESS, 2. 
[Little used.] 
2. Tallness. [Wot in use.] 
3. Perfect form; handsomeness, 
PROP/ER-TY,n. [This seems to be formed directly 
from proper; if not, it is contracted. The Latin is 
proprietas, Fr. propriété, from which we have pro- 


The quality of being proper. 


1. A peculiar quality of any thing; that which is 
inherent in a subject, or naturally essential to it ; 
called by logicians an essential mode. Thus color is 
a prope of light ; extension and figure are proper- 
ties of bodies, 

2, An acquired or artificial quality ; that which is 
given by art or bestowed by man. The poem has 
the properties which constitute excellence. 

3. Quality ; disposition. 

It Is the of an old alnner to find delight in roan ing. bis 

own Villainiea ii others. South. 

4, The exclusive right of possessing, enjoying, and 
disposing of a thing; ownership. In the beginning 
of the world, the Creator gave to man dominion over 
the earth, over the fish of the sea, and the fowls of 
the air, and over every living thing. This is the 
foundation of man’s property in the earth and in all 
its productions. Prior occupancy of land and of 
wild ahimals gives to the possessor the property of 
them. The labor of inventing, making, or produ- 
cing any thing, constitutes one of the highest and 
most indefeasible titles to ihe dbs 8 Property is also 
acquired by inheritance, by gift, or by purchase. 
Property ‘is sometimes held in common, yet each 
man’s right to his share in common Jand or stock is 
exclusively his own. One man may have the prop+ 
erty of the soil, and another the right of use, by pre- 
scription or by purchase. 

5. Possession held in one’s own right. Dryden. 


PRO 


6. The thing owned; that to which a person has 
the legal title, whether in his possession or not. It 
is one of the greatest blessings et civil society that 
the property of citizens is well secured, 

* 7 An estate, whether in lands, goods, or money ; 
as, a man of Jarge Bad etca! or small property. 

8. Anestate; afarm; a plantation. In thissense, 
which is common in the United States and in the 
West Indies, the word has a plural. 

The atill-houses, on the sugar plantations, vary In size accordin 

© Un Sines of ths proecictan, or the tengebada of te -d 
orty. _. Edwards, W. Indies, 

I shall confine myself to such properties as fall within the reach 

of daily observation, Edwards, W. Indies. 

9. Nearness or right. 

Here I disclatm all my paternal care, 
Propinguity and property of blood. Shak. 

10. Properties ; the dresses and appendages used in 

a theater, the keeper of which is still called the 


property man. [ Obs.] Toone. 
I will draw a bill of properties. Shak. 
High pomp and state are useful propertise, Dryden, 

11, Propriety, [Wot in use.] Camden. 


Literary property ; the exclusive right of printing, 
oer and making profit by one’s own writings. 

o right or title to a thing can be so perfect as that 
which is created by a man’s own labor and inven: 
tion. The exclusive right of a man to his literary 
productions, and to the use cf them for his own 
profit, is entire and perfect, as the faculties employed 
and labor bestowed are entirely and perfectly his 
own. On what principle, then, can a legislature or a 
court determine that an author can enjoy only a 
temporary property in his own productions? If a 
man’s right to his own productions in writing is as 
perfect as to the productions-of his farm or his shop, 
how can the former be abridged or limited, while the 
latter is hold without limitation? Why do the pro- 
ductions pf manual labor rank higher in the scale 
of rights or property, than the productions of the 
intellect ? 

PROP’ER-TY, v. t. To invest with qualities, or to 
take as one’s own; to appropriate. [4n awkward 
word, and not used.] Shak. 

PRO-PHANE!. See Proranr. 

PROPH/A-SIS, (prof’a-sis,) n. [Gr. mpopacts, from 
tpopnpt, to foretell] 

In medicine, prognosis ; foreknowledge of a disease. 

PROPH'’E-CY, (prof’e-se,) x. [Gr. mpognrera, from 
ronpnpt, to foretell; mp2, before, and gnyt, to tell. 
This ought to be written Propresy. 

1. A foreteling ; prediction ; a declaration of some- 
thing tocome. As God only knows future events 
with certainty, no being but God, or some Pegi, in- 
formed by him, can utter a real prophecy. The A~ 
ecies recorded in Scripture, when fulfilled, afford 
most convincing evidence of the divine original of 
the Scriptures, as those who uttered the prophecies 
could not have foreknown the events predicted with- 
out supernatural instruction. 2 Pet, i. ’ 

2, In Scripture, a book of prophecies; a history ; 
as, the prophecy of Ahijah. 2 Chron. ix. af 

. Preaching; public interpretation of Scripture ; 
exhortation or instruction. Prov, xxxi. 

PROPH’E-SI-ED, pp. Foretold ; predicted, 

PROPH’/E-SI-ER, n. One who predicts events, 

PROPH’E-SY, v.t. To foretell future events; td pre- 
dict. * 

Thato him, for he doth not prophesy concerning me, bat 

a Sings axe. good ing me, 


evil, — 
2. To foreshow. {Little used.] Shak. 
PROPH’E-SY, v. i. utter predictions; to make 


declaration of events tocome, Jer. xi. 

2. In Scripture, to preach; to instruct in religious 
doctrines; to interpret or explain Scripture or reli- 

ious subjects; to exhort. 1 Cor. xiii, Hzek. xxxvii. 

PROPH’E-SY-ING, ppr. Foretelling events. 

PROPH’E-SY-ING, n. The act of foretelling or of 
reaching. 

PROPH’ET, (prof/it,)n. [Gr. tpopnrns; L. propheta; 
Fr. prophete. 

1. One that foretells future events; a predicter; 
a foreteller. ’ 

2. In Scripture, a person illuminated, inspired, or 
instructed by God to announce future events; as 
Moses, Elijah, David, Isaiah, &c. 

3. An interpreter ; one that explains or communi- 
cates sentiments. Ezod. vii. 

4, One who pretends to foretell ; an imposter; as, 
a false prophet. Acts xiii. 

School of the prophets ; among the Israelites, a schook 
or college in which young men were educated and 
qualified for public teachers. These students were 
called sons of the prophets. 

PROPH’ET-ESS, n. A female eoreat a@ woman who 
foretells future events, as Miriam, Huldah, Anna, 
&c. Exod. xv. Judg.iv. Luke ii. 

PRO-PHET'IO, a, Containing prophecy; fore~ 

PRO-PHET'I€-AL, { telling future events; as, 

2. Unfolding future events; 


prophetic writings, : 

as, prophetic dreams. 

It has of before the thing foretold. 
And fears are oft prophetic of th’ event. Dryden. 
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O-PHET‘I€-AL-LY, adr. By way of prediction ; 
| in the manner of prophecy. Dryden. 
PROPH’ET-IZE, y. i. To give prediction. [JVot used.] 
PROPH’ET-LIKE, a. Like a prophet. ;~ Shak. 
PRO-PHOR/I€, a. [Gr. rpopopixos.] 

Enunciative. 
PROPII-Y-LA€’TI€, ° | a, ([Gr. mpodvdaxrtkos, 
PROPH-Y-LAC’TI€-AL, } from rpodvAaccw, to pre- 
vent, to guard against; mpo and ¢vAacow, to pre- 
serve. 
In a preventive ; defending from are 
: ze. 
PROPH-Y-LA€*TI€, n. A medicine which preserves 
or defends a,.ainst disease ; a preventive. Coze. 
PROP-I-NA’/TION, x. [L. propinatio; propino; Gr. 
mpo and miyw, to drink. 
The act of pledging, or drinking first and then of- 
fering the cup to another. Potter. 
PRO-PINE’, v. t. [L. propino, supra. 
1, To pledge ; to drink first and then offer the cup 
to another. [Wot used.] 
2. To expose. [Not used. | 
PRO-PIN/QUI-TY, (pro-pink’we-te,) 2 [L. propin- 
quitas, from propinguus, near. 
L Nearness in place ; neighborhood. Ray. 
2. Nearness in time. Brown. 
3. Nearness of blood ; kindred. Shak. 
PRO-PI’/TIA-BLE, (pro-pish’a-bl,) a [See Propr- 
traTE.] That may beinducod to favor, or that may 
be made propitious. 
PRO-PI''TIATE, (-pish’ate,) v. t. [I propitio Qu. 
pro and the root of L. pio, Eng. pity.] 
To conciliate ; to appease one offended and render 
him favorable ; to make propitious. 


Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
_ The god propitiate and the pest assuage. Pope. 


PRO-PI!/TIA-TED, (-pish’a-ted,) pp. Appeased and 
rendered favorable ; conciliated. 

PPO-PI'TIA-TING, ppr. Conciliating; appeasing 
the wrath of and rendering favorable. 

PRO-PI'TI-A/TION, (-pish-e-a/shun,) n. [Fr.; from 
propitiate.] 

1. The act of appeasing wrath and conciliating the 
favor of an offended person ; the act of making pro- 
pitious. 

2. In theology, the atonement or atoning sacrifice 
which removes the obstacle to man’s salvation. 
Christ is the propitiation for the sins of men.- Rom. 
iii, 1 John ii. 

PRO-PI''/TIA’/TOR, 2, One who propitiates. Sherwood. 
PRO-PI’'TIA-TO-RI-LY, adv. By way of propitiation. 
PRO-PI’'TIA-TO-RY, a. Having the power to make 
ropitious ; as, a propitiatory sacrifice. Stillingficet. 
PRO-PI'/TIA-TO-RY, x. Among the Jews, the mercy- 
seat; the lid or cover of the ark of the covenant, 
lined within and without with plates of gold. This 
was a tie of Christ. : Encyc. 
PRO-PI!/TIOUS, (-pish’us,) a. [L. ;ropitius.] 

1. Favorable ; kind ; applied to men. 

2. Disposed to be gracious or merciful; ready to 
forgive sins and bestow blessings ; applied to God. 

3. Favorable ; as, a propitious season. 

PRO-PI//TIOUS-LY, (-pish’us-le,) adv. Favorably ; 
kindly. Roscommon. 
PRO-PI'/TIOUS-NESS, (-pish’us-ness,) 2. Kindness ; 

disposition to treat another kindly; disposition to 
forgive. 

2, Favorableness ; as, the propitiousness of the sea- 


son or climate. Temple. 
PEO/PLASM, n. [Gr. roo and rAacza, a device.] 
A mold ; a matrix. . Woodward, 


Bho-PLAs’TICE, (-plas’tis,) x. [Supra.] The art 
of making molds for castings. 
er a nm. [Gr., before the city, or the front of 

e city. 

A thick, odorous substance, having some resem- 
blance to wax, and smelling like storax; used by 
bees to stop the holes and crevices in their hives to 

revent the entrance of cold air, &c. p 

ei mn. [L. proponens; pro and pono, to 
ace, 

One that makes a proposal, or lays down a propo- 
sition. Dryden, 

PRO-POR/TION, 2. [L. proportio; pro and 
part or share. See Portion.) 

1. The comparative relation of any one thing to 
another. Let a man’s exertions, be in proportion to 
his strength. 

2. In mathematics, the identity or similitudo of two 
ratios. Proportion differs from ratio. Ratio is prop- 
erly the relation of two magnitudes or quantities of 
ons and the same kind; as the ratio of 5 to 10, or 
the ratio of 8 to 16. Proportion is the sameness or 
likeness of two such relations. Thus 5 isto 10 as8 
to 16, or Aisto B as C is to D; that is, 5 bears the 
same relation to 10 as 8 does to 16. Hence we say, 
such numbers are in jortion. Hutton. 

An equality of ratios ; sometimes, also, the series 
of terms among which an equality of ratios exists. 


Day. 
3. In arithmetic, a rule by which, when three num- 
bers are given, a fourth number is found, which 
bears the same relation tothe third as the second 


portio, 
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does to the first; or a fourth number is found, bear- 
ing the same relation to the third as the first does to 
the second. The former is called direct, and the lat- 
ter inverse proportion. 

4, Symmetry ; suitable adaptation of one part or 
thing to another; as, the proportion of one limb to 
another in the human body; the proportion of the 
length and breadth of a room to its*hight. 


Harmony, with every grace, 
Plays in the falr proportions of her face. Mrs. Carter. 


5. Equal or just share ; as, to ascertain the propor- 
tion of "eel to which each partner in a company is 


entitle 

6. Form; size, [Little used.] Davies. 

7. The relation between unequal things of the 
same kind, by which their several parts correspond 
to each other with an equal augmentation and dimi- 
nution, as in reducing and enlarging figures. Encyc. 

This more properly belongs to satio.] 

larmonical or musical proportion, is when, of three 
or four quantities, the first is to the last as the differ- 
ence between the two first is tothe difference between 
the two last. Thus, 2, 3, 6, are in harmonical pro- 
portion ; for 2is to6 asl to3. Thus, 24, 16, 12, 9, 
are harmonical, for 24:9::8:3. + 

Arithmetical proportion; an equality of arithmetical 
ratios. 

Geometrical proportion; an equality of geometrical 
ratios. [See Procression, No. 4. 

Reciprocal proportion; an equality between a di- 
rect and a reciprocal ratio. Thus, 4:2: :1-3: 1-6. 
[bee Recrrrocats and Recrprocat Ratio.] Day. 

PRO-PGR/TION, v. t. To adjust the comparative re- 
sation of one thing or one part to another ; as, to pro- 
portion the size of a building to its height, or the 
thickness of a thing to its length ; to proportion our 
expenditures to our income. 

In the loss of an object, we do not m our grief to Ita real 

value, but to the value our fancies set upon it, Addison, 


2. To form with symmetry or suitableness, as the 
parts of the body. 5 

PRO-POR’/TION-A-BLE, a. That may be proportioned 
or made proportional. This is, etymologically, the 
true sense vf the word ; but it is commonly, though 
erroneously, used in the sense of proportional, being 
in proportion; having a due comparative relation ; 
as, infantry with a proportionable number of horse. 

PRO-POR/TION-A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being 
proportionable. 

PRO-POR/TION-A-BLY, adv. According to propor- 
tion or comparative relation ; as, a large body, with 
limbs proportionably large. 

PRO-POR’TION-AL, a. [It. proporzionale; Fr. pro- 
portionnel.} 

1. Having a due comparative relation ; being in suit- 
able proportion or degree ; as, the parts of an edifice 
are proportional. In pharmacy, medicines are com- 
pee of certain proportional quantities of ingre- 

ients. ; 

2. In mathematics, having the same ratio ; as, four 
quantities are proportional ; having always the same 
ratio ; as, the velocity of a moving body is propor- 
tional to the impelling force, when the quantity of 
Inatter is given; its momentum is proportional to the 
quantity of matter it contains, when its velocity is 
given. 

3.” Relating to proportion ; a3, proportional scales or 
compasses, Hution. 
PRO-POR/TION-AL, n. A number or quantity pro- 
portional ; a name given, in mathematics, to the terms 

of a proportion. 

Proportional ; in chemistry, aterm employed in the 
theory of definice proportions, to denote the same as 
the weight of an atom ora prime. [See Prrur.] 

PRO-POR-TION-AL'I-TY, n. The quality of being 
in proportion. Grew. 

PRO-POR’TION-AL-LY, adv. In proportion: in due 
degree ; with suitable comparative relation; as, all 
parts of a building being proportionally large. 

PRO-POR’/TION-ATE, a. Adjusted to comething 
else according to a certain rate or comparative rela- 
tion ; proportional, 

The connection between the end and means Fab poe 

Cw. 

Punishment should be proportionate to the euenpionins | 

ee 

PRO-POR/TION-ATE, v. ¢. To proportion ; to make 
proportional ; to adjust according to a settled rate or 
to due comparative relation ; as, to proportionate pun- 
ishments to crimes, 

This verb is less used than Prorortion.] 

PRO-POR/TION-ATE-LY, adv. With due propor- 
tion ; according toa settled or suitable rate or degree. 

Pearson. 

PRO-POR’/TION-ATE-NESS, x. The state of being 
adjusted by due or settled proportion or comparative 
relation; suitableness of proportions, Hale. 

PRO-PSOR/TION-ED, pp. or a. Made or adjusted 
with due proportion or with symmetry of parts. 

PRO-POR’TION-ING, ppr. Making proportional. 

PRO-P6R/TIGN-LESS, a. Without proportion ; with- 
out symmetry of parts. 

PRO-PO’/SAL, n. [from propose.1 


PRO 


1. That which js offered or propounded for con+ 
sideration or acceptance ; a scheine or design, terms 
or conditions proposed ; as, to make proposals for 
treaty of poace; to offer proposals for erecting a 
building ; to make proposals of marriage ; proposals: 
for subscription to a loan or to a Jiterary work. 

2. Offer tv the mind ; as, the proposal of an agree~ 
able object. : South. 
PRO-POSE/ eee v.t. ‘[Fr. proposer; L. propono, 
proposui ; Ww. posta, to pose, that is, to set ; literally, 

to put or throw forward.) 

1 To offer for consideration, discussion, accept- 
ance, or adoption ; as, to propose a bill or resolve to & 
legislative body ; to propose terms of peace ; to pro- 
pose a question or subject for discussion ; to propose: 
an alliance by treaty or marriage; to propose altera- 
tions or amendments in a law. 

2. To offer or present for consideration.’ 

In learning any thing, os litle , 

ibe maladi aivtirstes ; A en Rg Poe 

To propose to ono’s self; to intend ; to design; to 
form a design in tho mind. 

PRO-POSE’, v. i. Tolay schemes. [Wot in use.] 
Shak. 
2. To offer one’s self in marriage. Miss Pickering. 
Propose is often ucé for purpose; as, I propose to 
ride to New York to-morrow. Purpose and propose 
are different forms of the same word. 
PRO-POSE’, x, Talk; discourse. [Wot in use.] Shak. 
PRO-POS’/ED, pp. or a. Offered or presented for con- 
sideration, discussion, acceptance, or adoption. 
PRO-POS’/ER, x. One that offers any thing for con- 
sideration or adoption. L, 
PRO-POS/ING, ppr. Offering for consideration, ac- 
ceptance, or adoption. 
PROP-O-81" TION, (-zish/un,) n. 
ositio, from propositus, propono.] 

1. That which is proposéd ; that which is offereé 
for consideration, acceptance, or adoption ; a propo- 
sal; offer of terms. The enemy made propositions of 
peace ; the propositions were not accepted. 

2. In logic, one of the three parts of a regular ar- 
gument; the part of an afgument in which some 
quality, negative or positive, is attributed to a sub- 
ject; as, “snow is white;” ‘water is fluid;’™ 
*¢ vice is not commendable.” 

3. In mathematics, a statement in terms either of a 
truth to be demonstrated, or of an operation to be 
performed. It is called a theorem, when it is some 
thing to be proved ; and a problem, when it is some- 
thing to be done. Olnsted, 

4, In oratory, that which is offered or affirmed ae 
the subject of the discourse; any thing stated or 
affirmed for discussion or illustration. 

5. In poetry, the first part of a; xem, in which the 
author states the subject or macter of it. Harace 
recommends modesty and simplicity in the proposi- 
tion of a poem. 

PROP-O-SI'/TION-AL, (-zisb’un-al,) a. Pertaining 
to a proposition ; considered as a proposition ; as, a 
ropositional sense. Waits, 
PRO-POUND’, v.%. [L. propono; pro and pono, to set, 
put, or place.] i 

1. To propose; to offer for consideration ; as, to 
propound a rule of action. Wotton. 

The existence of the church hath been propounded as an object 

of faith. Peareon, 


2. To offer ; to exhibit ; to propose ; as, to propound 
& question. Sack. 

3. In Congregational churches, to propose or name 
as acandidate for admission to communion with a 
charch, Persons intending to make public profes- 
sion of their faith, and thus unite with the church, 
are propounded before the church and congregation ; 
that is, their intention is notified some days previous, 
for the purpose of giving oppurtunity to members of 
the church to object to their admission to such com~ 
munion, if they see cause. 

PRO-POUND’ED, pp. Proposed ; offered for consid- 
eration. 

PRO-POUND/ER, n. 
consideration. 

PRO-POUND’ING, ppr. Proposing; offering for con- 
sideration. 

PROP’PED, (propt,) pp. [from prop.] Supported ; 
sustained by something placed under. 

PROP’PING, ppr. Supporting by something beneath. 

PRO-PRE’/TOR, xn [L. propretor.] 
* Among the Romans, a magistmmte who, having dis- 
charged the office of pretor at home, was appointed 
to the government of a province. mith’s Dict. 

PRO-PRIE-TA-RY, n. [Fr. proprictafre, from pro~ 
priété.] 

1. A proprietor or owner; one who has the exclu- 
sive title to a thing ; one who possesses or holds the 
title to a thing in his own right. The grantees of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland aud their heirs were 
called the proprictaries of those provinces. 

2. In monasteries, such monks were called proprie~ 
taries, os had reserved goods and effects to them- 
selves, notwithstanding their renunciation of all at 
the time of their profession. Encye. 

PRO-PRI’E-TA-RY, a, Belonging to a proprictor oF 


[Fr., from L. prop- 


One that proposes or offers for 
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owner, or to a proprietary. The governments of | PRO-RUP’TION, n. [L. proruptus, prorumpo ; pro 


Pennsylvania and Maryland were formerly proprie- 


tary. 
PRO-PRY'E-TOR, n. [from L. proprietas, proprius.] 

An owner; the person who has the legal right or 
exclusive title to any thing, whether in poszession or 
nat; as, the proprietor of a farm or of a mill. By 
the gift of God, man is constituted the proprietor of 
the earth. 

PRO-PRI/E-TOR-SHIP, z. State of being proprietor. 
PRO-PRIE-TRESS, 2. A female who has the exclu- 
sive legal right to a thing. L’ Estrange. 
PRO-PRIE-TY, a. [Fr, propriété ; L. proprietas, from 

proprius.] : 

1. Property ; peculiar or exclusive right of posses- 
sion ; ownership. / 

[This primary sense of the word, as used by 
Locke? Milton, Dryden, &c., seems now to be nearly 
or wholly obsolete. See Prorerty.] 

2, Fitness; suitableness ; appropriateness ; conso- 
nance with established principles, rules, or customs ; 
justness; accuracy. Propriety of conduct, in a moral 
gense, consists in its conformity to the moral law ; 
propriety of behavior consists in conformity to the 
established rules of decorum ; ba dla | in language 
is correctness in the use of words and phrases, ac- 


cording to established usage, which constitutes the - 


Tule of speaking and writing. 

3. Proper state. Shak. 
PRO-.PROC’/TOR, x. In the English universities, an 
assistant proctor. Hook. 

PROPT. See Prorrep. 
PRO-POGN’, (pro-pine’,) vz [L. propugno; pro and 
pugno, to fight. 


To contend for; to defend; to vindicate. [Little 
saa th Hammond. 
PRO-PUG/NA-€LE, n. [L. propugnaculum.] 
A fortress. [Not used, Howell, 
PRO-PUG-NA’TION, n._ [L. propugnatio.] 
Defense. [Wot used.] . 
PRO-PUGN’ER, (pro-piin’er,) n. A defender; a vin- 
dicator. 


PRO-POGNING, ppr. Contending for; defending. 

PRO-PUL-SA'TION, n. [L. propulsatio; propulso. 
See Fuorets) 

The act o 
at a distance, 

PRO-PULSE’, (pro-puls’,) v. t. [L. propulso: pro and 
pulso, to strike. See Prorrt.] 

To repel ; to drive off. [Little used.] Cotgrave, 

PRO-PUL’SION, (-pul’/shun,) n. [L. propulsus, pro- 
pello. See Proret.] 

The act of driving forward. 

PRO-PUL'SIVE, a. 
repel. 

PRO-PY-LZ/UM, n. [L., from Gr. rpomvdatov.] In 
ancient architecture, any court or vestibule before a 
building, or bef 3 its principal parts; more partieu- 
larly, the entrance to such court or vestibule. Guilt. 

Ar epee nm [Gr. mporvAoy, mpo and mvAn, a 
gate. 

The porch, vestibule, or entrance of an edifice. 


driving away or repelling ; the keeping 
Hall, 


Bacon. 
Tending or having power to 


Razzell, 
PRO RA&'TA, {L.] In proportion. 
PRORE, n. [L. prora.] 
The prow or fore part of a ship. Pope. 


Not in use, except in poetry. | 

PRO RE NA'TA, tL] According to exigences or 
circumstances, 

PRO-REP'TION, n. [from L. proprepo.] A creep- 


ing on. 
PRO-RO-GA/TION, n. [L. prorogatio. See Pro- 
ROGUE. | 
1, Continuance in time or duration; alengthening 
or prolongation of time ; as, the prorogation of some- 
thing aiready possessed. [This uye is seen 
So 
2. In England, the continuance of parliament 
from one session to another, as an adjournment is a 
continuance of the session from day to day. This 
is the established language with respect to the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. In the United States, the 
word is, I believe, rarely or never used ; adjournment 
being used, not only in its etymological sensé, but 
for prorogation also. . 
PRO-ROGUE’, (pro-rég’,) v. t. [Fr. proroger; L. pro- 
rogo; pro and rogo. The latter word signifies to 
ask, or to propose ; but the primary sense is to reach, 
to stretch forward ; and this is its import in the de- 
tivative prorogo.] 
1, To protract ; to prolong. 


He vrorogued his government. Dryden, 
2. To defer; to delay ; as, to prorogue death. 
Shak. 


es the foregoing senses, the word is now rarely 
used. 


3. To continue the parliament from one session to 
another. Parliament is prorogued by the king’s au- 
thority, either by the lord chancellor in his majesty’s 
presence, or by commission, or by proclamation. 

Blackstone. 
PRO-ROGU’ED, pp Prolonged; continued from one 
session to another. * 


we 
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and rumpo, to burst. 
The act of bursting forth; a bursting out. Brown. 


PRO-SA'I€, a. [L. prosaicus, from prosa, prose; Fr.’ 


prosaique. | 
1. Pertaining to prose; resembling proses not re- 
stricted by numbers; applied to writings; as, a pro- 
saic composition. 
Ed. Rev. 


2. Dull ; uninteresting. 
PRO-SA/I€-AL-LY, adv. In 8 dull or prosaic manner. 
PRO/SA-ISM, nz. That which is in the form of prose 


writing. Coleridge. 
PRO/SA-IST, n. A writer of prose. 
PRO’SAL, a. Prosaic. [Not used. Brown. 


PRO-SCE’/NI-UM, n. [Gr. po and oxnyy.] 

1. In the ancient theater, the part where the actors 
performed, called now the Stace. Smith’s Dict. 

2. In the modern theater, the frontispiece, or front 
pari of the stage, where the drop scene separates the 
stage from the audience, Brande. 

PRO-SERIBE’, v. t. [L. proscribo; pro and scribo, to 
write, The sense of this word originated in the 
Roman practice of writing the names of persons 
doomed to death, and posting the list in public.} 

1. To doom to destruction ; to put one out of the 
protection of lawsand promise a reward for his head. 
Sylla and Marius proscribed each other’s adherents. 

2. To put out of the protection of-the law, with- 
out such a promise. 

Robert Vere, Earl of Oxford, wos banished the realm and pro- 

scribed, i . 

3. To denounce and condemn as datigerous and 

not worthy of reception ; to reject utterly. 


In the yenr 325, the Arian doctrines were proscribed and anath- 
ematized by the council of Nice. Waterland, 


4, To censure and condemn as utterly unworthy 
pf reception. - South. 

5. To interdict ; as, to proscribe the use of ardent 
spirits. 

PRO-SERIB/ED, pp. or a Doomed to destruction ; 
denounced as dangerous, or as unworthy of recep- 
tion ; condemned ; banished. 

PRO-SERIB/ER, n. One that dooms to destruction ; 
one that denounces as dangerous, or as utterly un- 
worthy of reception. 

PRO-SERIB/ING, ppr. Dooming to destruction ; de- 
nouncing as unworthy of protection or reception ; 
condemning ; banishing. 

PRO-SERIP/TION, n. [L. proscriptio.] 

1. The act of proscribing or dooming to death; 
among the Romans, the public offer of a reward for the 
head of a political enemy. Such were the proscrip- 
tions of Sylla and Marius. Under the triumvirate, 
many of the best Roman citizens fell by proscription. 

2. A putting out of the protection of law; con- 
demning to exile. 

3. Censure and condemnation ; utter rejection. 
PRO-SERIP/TIVE, g. Pertaining to or consisting in 
proscription; proscribing. ~ Burke. 
PROSE; n. [L. It. and Sp. prosa; Fr. prose. Qu. 

orient. DD, PAB or WD.) 

J, The natural language of man; language loose 
and unconfined to poetical measure, a8 opposed to 
verse or metrical composition. 


Things anattempted yet in prose or rbyme. Milton. 


2. In the Roman Catholic church, a hymn intro- 
duced into the mass on certain festival days. [See 
Szravence.] 

This word is sometimes used adjectively ; as, 

ose Writings. | 

PROSE, v. t. To write in prose. 
2. To make a tedious relation. 
PROS/E-€UTE, ». t. [L. prosecutus, prosequor; pro 
and sequor, to follow, Eng. to seek. See Essay.] 

1. To follow or pursue with a view to reach, exe- 
cute, or accomplish ; to continue endeavors to obtain 
or complete ; to continue efforts already begun ; as, 
to prosecute 2 scheme,; to prosecute an undertaking. 
The plan of a great canal in the State of New York 
has been prosecuted with success. 

That which is morally good is to be desired and prosecuted. 

- Wilkins. 

This word signifies ¢ “er to begin and carry on, or 
simply to continue what been begun. When I say, 
*‘T have devised a plan. ‘hI have not the courage 
or means to prosecute,” the word signifies to begin to 
execute. When-We say, “The nation began a war 
which it had not means to prosecute,” it signifies to 
continue to carry on. The Jatter is the genuine sense 
of the word, but both are well authorized. We 
prosecute any work of the hands or of the head. 
We prosecute a purpose, an enterprise, a work, 
studies, inquiries, &c. 

2. To seek to obtain by legal process ; as, to pros- 
ecute a right in a court of law. 

3. To accuse of some crime or breach of law, or 
to purstte for redress or punishment, before a hegal 
tribunal ; as, to prosecute a man for trespass or for 
a riot. It is applied to civil suits for damages, as 
well as to criminal suits, but not to suits for debt. 
We never say a man prosecutes another on a bond or 
note, or in assumpsit ; but he prosecutes his right or 


Milton. 
Mason. 
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claim in an action of debt, detinue, trover, or as- 
sumpsit. So we say, @ man prosecutes another for 
assault and battery, for a libel or for slander, or for 
breaking his close. In these cases, prosecute signi- 
files to begin and to continue a suit. The attorncy- 
general prosecutes offenders in the name of the king 
or of the state, by information or indictment. 

Prosecute differs from persecute, as in law it is ap- 
plied to the legal proceedings only, whereas persecute 
implies cruelty, injustiee, or oppression. 

PROS/E-€UTE, v.i, To carry on a legal prosecution ; 
as, to prosecute for public offenses. Blackstone. 

PROS'E-€U-TED, pp. Pursued, or begun and carried 
on for execution or accomplishment, as a scheme; 
pursued for redress or punishment in a court of 
da as a person ; demanded in law, as a right or 
claim. 

PROS/E-€U-TING, ppr. or a. Pursuing, or beginning 
and carrying on for accomplishment; pursuing for 
redress or punishment ; suing for, as a right or claim, 

PROS-E-€0'TION, n. The act or process of endeav- 

_oring to gain or accomplish something ; pursuit by ef- 
forts of body or mind ; as, the prosecution of a scheme, 
plan, design, or undertaking ; the prosecution of war 
or of commerce; the prosecution of a work, study, 
argument, or inquiry. 

2. The institution and carrying on of a suit in a 
court of Jaw or equity, to obtain some right, or to re- 
dress and punish some wrong. The prosecution of 9 
claim in chancery is very expensive. Malicious pros- 
ecutions subject the offender to punishment, 

3. The institution or commencement and continu- 

_ ance of a criminal suit; the process of exhibiting 
formal charges against an offender before a legal tri- 
bunal, and pursuing them to final judgment ; as, 
prosecutions of the crown or of the state by the at- 
torney or solicitor-general. Prosecutions may be by 
presentment, information, or indictment. 

Blackstone, 

PROS’/E-€U-TOR, n. One who pursues or carries on 
any purpose, plan, or business. 

2. The person who institutes and carries on a 
criminal suit in a Jegal tribunal, or one who exhibits 
criminal charges against an offender. The attorney 
general is the prosecutor for the king or state. 

Blackstone. 

PROS'E-LYTE, n. [Fr. proselyte; It. proselita; Gr. 

bf relate mpos and epxopat, to come; nAvbuy, 
n\Gov. 

A new convert to some religion or religious sett, 
or to some particular opinion, system, or party. 
Thus a Gentile converted to Judaism is a proselyte; 
a pagan converted to Christianity isa proselyte; and 
we speak familiarly of proselytes to the theories of 
Brown, of Black, or of Lavoisier. The word prima- 
rily refers to converts to some religious creed. 

PROS/E-LYTE, v. t To make a convert to some 
religion, or to some opinion or system. Macknight. 

PROS’E-LY-TED, pp. or a. Made a convert to some 
religion. 

PROS/E-LY-TING, ppr. or a. Making converts. 

PROS/E-LYT-ISM, n. The making of converts te a 
religion or religious sect, or to any opinion, system, 
or party. 

They were possessed of a spirit of proselytiem in the most fanat- 

ical degree. irke. 


2. Conversion to a system or creed. 
PROS'E-LYT-IZE, to make converts, or to convert,-is 
not well authorized, or not in common use, and is 
wholly unnecessary. 
PRO-SEM-I-NA/TION, n. [L. proseminatus ; pro and 
semino, to sow.] * : 
Propagation by seed. [Not used.] Hale, 
ed beep ie oA ,» a [Gr. rpos, evvea, and 
edpa. 

In bee aera having nine faces on two adja- 
cent parts of the crystal. [Not used.] 

PROS/ER, n. [from prose.J A writer of prose. 
J Drayton. 

2. One who makes a tedious narration of uninter- 
esting matters. : 

PROS/ING, ppr. or a. Talking or writing in a dull, 
unintéresting manner. 

PROS'ING,n, Dull and tedious minuteness in speech 
or writing. 

PRO-SLAV’ER-Y, a. In favor of slavery. 

PRO/SY, a. Dull and tedious in discourse or writing. 

PRO-SG'DI-AL, )a. [from prosody.] Pertaining to 

PRO-SOD/I€-AL, prosody, or the quantity and ac- 
cents of syllables ; according to the rules of prosody. 

Warton. Ed. Dispens. 

PRO-SO6’DI-AN, 2. ee prosody.) One skilled in 
prosody, or in the rules of pronunciation and metrical 
composition. 

PROS'O-DIST, nz. 
stands prosody. '. 

PROS/O-DY, n. [Fr. prosodie; L. prosodia; Gr. xpoce 
wétai mpos and wdn, an ode.] 

That part of grammar which treats of the quantity 
of syllables, of aecent, and of the laws of versifica- 
tion. It includes, also, the art of adjusting the ac- 
cent and metrical arrangements of syllables in com, 
positions for the lyre. A 


[from prosody.] One who under- 
Walker. 
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ROS-O-PO-LEP'SY, x. [Gr. roocwrodnia.] 
Respect of persons; more particularly, a premature 
Opinion or prejudice against a person, formed by a 
view of his external appearance.. 
“g Moore. Addison. 


tOS-O-PO-PCE’IA, x. [Gr. reecwrurotta ; tTyocu- 
mov, person, and 7 ce’, to make. 

A figure in rhetoric, by which things are repre- 
sented as persons, or by which things inanimate are 
spoken of as animated beings, or by which an absent 
person is introduced as speaking, or a deceased per- 
gon Is represented as alive and present. It includes 
personification, but is more extensive in Its significa- 
tion. Encyc. 
ROS’/PECT, n. [L. prospectus, prospicio, to look fur- 
ward ; pro and specio, to see. 

1. View of things w:thin the reach of the eve. 

Eden and all the coast in prospect lay. Miton. 


2. View of things to come, Intellectual sight , ex- 
pectation. The good man enjoys the prospect of 
future felicity. : 

3. That which is presented to the eye; the place 
ind the objects seen. There is a noble prospect from 
the dome of the State House in Boston—a prospect 
iiversified with land and water, and every thing that 
san please the eye. 

4. Object of view. 

Man to himeelf 
Is a large prospect. Denham. 

5. View delineated or painted ; picturesque repre- 
sentation of a landscape. Reynolds. 

6, Place which affords an extended view. 

Milton. 

7. Position of the front of a building; as, a pros- 
pect toward the south or north. Ezek. xl. 

8, Expectation, or ground of expectation. There 
is @ prospect of a good harvest ; a man has a prospect 
of preferment; or he has little prospect of success. 

Washington. 
9. A looking forward ; a regard to something fu- 
ture. ; 

Is be a prudent man as to his temporal estate, who lays designs 
only for a day, without any prospect to, or provision for, the 
remaining purt of life? Litile used | Tillotson. 

PRO-SPE€’TION, n. The act of looking forward, or 
of providing for future wants. Paley. 
PRO-SPE€T’IVE, a. Looking forward in time ; re- 

garding the future , opposed to Retrosrective. 

The supporting of Bible societies Is one of the poinis on which 
the promises, at the thue of ordination, had no prospective 

ing. 


» 


W, Jay 
2. Acting with foresight. 
The French king and king of Sweden are eireumspect, Indus- 
trious, and eeaiortiae ts thus affair. Chud. 


3. Pertaining to a prospect ; viewing at a distance. 
Milton. 
4, Furnishing an extensive prospect. Dwight. 
PRO-SPECT'IVE, x. The scene before or around us. 
Rich. Dict. 
See LY, ado. With reference to the 
uture. 
PRO-SPE€T IVE-NESS, n. State of being pro- 


spective. 

PRO-SPE€T’US, n. [L.] The plan of a literary 
work, containing the general subject or design, with 
the manner and terms of publication, and sometimes 
R specimen of it. 

PROS’PER, », t. [L. prospero, from prosperus, from 
the Gr roocdeow, to carry to or toward; mous and 
ep, to bear.) 

‘0 favor , to render successful. 
All things concur to prosper our design, Dryden, 

PROS’PER, v. i. To be successful, to succeed. 

The Tord made all that he did to prosper in his band. — Gen. 

XEXIX, 

He that covereth his sins shall not prosper. —Prov xxviii. 

2. To grow or increase , to thrive ; to make gain ; 
as, to prosper in business. Our agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures, now prosper. 

PROS’PER-ED, pp. Having success ; favored. 

@ROS'PER-ING, ppr. Rendering successful ; advan- 
cing in growth, wealth, or any good. 

PROS-PER/I-TY,n. [L. prosp=ritas.] 

Advance or gain in any thing good or desirable ; 
successful progress in any business or enterprise ; 
success , attainment of the object desired; as, the 
prosperity of arts, agricultural or commercial pros- 
perity ; national prosperity. Our disposition to abuse 
the blessings of Providence renders prosperity dan- 
gerous, 

The prosperity of fools shall destroy them. — Prov. I. 

PROS'PER-OUS, a. [L. prosperus.] 

1. Advancing in the pursuit of any thing desirable ; 
Making gain or increase ; thriving ; successful ; as, a 

erous trade , a prosperous voyage ; a prosperous 
exhibition or undertaking ; a presperous man, fami- 
ly, or nation : a prosperous war. 

Katell s be prosperous ; the vine shall give her fruit. — 

. Vi 


2. Favorable; favoring success; as, a prosperous 
vind Sate Denban, 


— 


~ 


PROS’TI-TU-TED, pp. or a. 


PRO PRO 
PROS’PER-OUS-LY, adv. With gain or increase,, prived of its elastic B ndtodg Pro tration does not re 
“peed lx Bacon. aes the uce of invigorating remedies, as ozhaustion. 
PROS’/PER-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being suc- oes, 
cessful ; prosperity. PRO STYLE, 2. [Gr. rpoorvdos¢ po and crvdoe, 8 
PRO-SPL''C column } 


IENCE, (-spish’ens,) rn, [| L, prospiciens.] 
The act of looking forward. Dut. 
PROSS, n. Talk; conversation, rather of the gossip- 
ing kind. Brockett. 
PROS'TATE, a. [from Gr. rporornzt, to set befure,] 

-in anatomy, the prostate gland is a gland situated 
just before the neck of the bladder in males, and sur- 
rounding the beginning of the urethra. It ts situated 
on the under and posterior part of the neck of the 
bladder, so as to surround the Jower side of the 
urethra. Encye. Wistar. 

PROS-'s'ER-NA'TION, xn. [L, prosterno, to prostrate , 
pro and sterao 

A state of being cast down , dejection , depression. 

Lutle used.] Wiseman 
PROS'THE-SIS, n. [Gr] In surgery, the addition 
of an artificial part te supply a defect of the body , as 

a wooden leg, &c. Quincy. Core. 

2. In medicine, an overlapping , as, the prosthesis 
of one febrile period upon another 

3. In grammar, a figure consisting in prefixing one 
or pore letters to the beginning of a word; as, be- 
loved. 

PROS-THETI€, a. [Gr. rorcberos.] 

Prefixed, as a Jetter to a word. 

PROS/TI-TUTE, v. t. [L. prostituo; pro and statuo, 
to set. 

1. To offer freely to a lewd use, or to indlscrimi- 
nate lewdness, 

To not prostitute thy daughter. — Lev. xix. 

2. To give up to any vile or infamous purpose , to 
devote to any thing base ;, to sell to wickedness, as, 
to prostitute talents to the propagation of infidel prin- 
ciples ; to prostitute the press to the publication of 
blasphemy. 

3. To offer or expose upon vile terms, or to un- 

- worthy persons, Tillotson. 
PROS/TI-TUTE, a. Openly devoted to lewdness , 
sold to wickedness or to infamous purposes, 
Made bold by want and prostitute for bread. Prior. 


PROS’/TI-TUTE, n. A female given to indiscriminat 
lewdness , a strumpet. Dryden. 


2. A base bireling; a mercenary , one who offers | 


bimself to infamous employ ments for hire. 
No hireling she, no prostitute to pralse, Pope. 
Offered to common 
lewdness , devoted to base purposes. 
PROS‘TI-TU-TING, ppr. Offering to indiscriminate. 
lewdnes1, devoting to infamous uses. 
PROS-TJ-TO’TION, n. [Fr., from L. prostituo.] 

1. The act or practice of offering the body to an 
indiscriminate intercourse with men ; common lewd- 
ness of a female. Spectator. 

2. The act of setting one’s self to sale, or of devot- 
ing to infamous purposes what ts In one’s power, as, 
the prostitution of talents or abilities , the prostitution 
of the press, ¥ 

PROS/TI-TU-TOR,». One who prostitutes , one who 
submits himself or offers another to vile purposes. 
PROS'TRATE, a. [L. prostratus, from prosterno, to 

lay flat ; pro and sterno.] 

1, Lying at length, or with the body extended on 

* the ground or other surface. 
Groveling and prostrate on yon lake of fire. Milton. 


2. Lying at mercy, as a supplicant. Shak. Chapman. 

3. Lying in the posture of humulity or adoration. 

PROS’TRATE, v. t To lay flat; to throw down; 
as, to prostrate the body ; to prostrate trees or plants. 

2. To throw down ; to overthrow ; to demolish ; 
to ruin ; as, to prostrate a village , to prostrate a gov- 
ernment ; to prostrate law or justice ; to prostrate the 
honor of a nation. 

3. Lo prostrate one’s self; to throw one’s self down, 
or to fall in humility or adoration. Duppa. 

4. To bow in humble reverence. 

5. To sink totally ; to reduce; as, to prostrate 
strength. 

PROS’/TRA-TED, pp. or a. Laid at length ; laid flat ; 
thrown down, destroyed. 

PROS’'TRA-TING, ppr. Laying flat ; throwing down ; 
destroying. 

PROS-TRA’TION, x. The act of throwing down, or 
laying flat ; as, the prostration of the body, of trees, 
or of corn. 

2. The act of falling down, or the act of bowing in 
humility or adoration , primarily, the act Of falling on 
the face ; but it is now used for kneeling or bowing 
in reverence and worship. 

3. Great depression ; dejection ; as, n prostration of 
Spirits. 

4. In medicine, a latent, not an exhausted, state of 
the vital energies ; great oppression of natural strength 
and vigor ; that state of the body in disease in which 
the system is oppressed. Coxe. 

Prostration is different and distinct from exhaustion, 
and is analogous to the state of a spring lying under 
such a weight that it is incapabdle of action ; while 
exhaustion is analogous to the state of a spring de- 


In architecture, @ portico in which the cclumns 
stand in advance of the buflding to which they belong. 
PRO'SY, a. Like prose. - Guilt, 


2. Dall. 
| PRO-SYL’LO-GI8M, n. [proand syilogism.] A pro- 
syllogism 1s when two or more syllogisms are so conr 
nected that the conclusion of the furmer ts the major 
or minor of the fullowing. Watts. 
PRO-TAG’TI€, a. Protactic persons, in plays, are 
those who give a narrative or explanation of the 
PRO TAN'TO, ie] For so mach. plece, 
PROT A SIS, x. (Gr. r,-racts, from rporsivw, te 
present | 

1. A proposition , a maxjm. Joknson. 

2. In the anctent drama, the first part of a comic on 
tragic piece, in which the several persons are shown 
the:r characters intimated, and the subject proposed: 
and entered on. The protasis might extend to two acts, 
where it ended and the epitasiz commenced. Encyc. 

3. The subordinate member of a sentence, gener- 
ally of a conditional sentence , op d to Apuposis, 

PRO-TAT'LE, a [Gi. rporarikos. 
Being placed in the beginning ; previous. Dryden. 
PRO TE-AN, a. Pertaining to Proteus; readily as 
suming different shapes. fee Protgvs,] 
PRO TE€T’, v. t. [L. protectus, protego ; pro and te 
£2 to cover; Gr. o7eyw, With a prefix, Eng. decle 

e Decx.] 

To cover or shield from danger or injury ; to de- 
fend , to guard ; to preserve in safety ; a word of gen- 
eral import, both in a literal and figurative sense. Walls 
protect a city or garrison ; clothing is designed to pro 
tect the body from cold ; arms may protecr one from 
an assault , our houses protect us from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, the law protects our persons and 
property ; the father protects his children, and the 
guardiga his ward , a shade protects us from extreme 

eat ; a navy protects our commerce and our shores ; 
embassadors are protected from arrest. 

PRO-TEC€T’ED, pp. or a. Covered or defended from 
injury , preserved in safety. 

PRO-TEE1ING, ppr. or a. Shielding from injnry; 
defending , preserving in safety. 

PRO-TECT’ING-LY, adv. By protecting ; in the way 
of protection. s Carlyle. 

PRO-TE€’TION, ». The act of protecting ; defense ;, 
shelter from evil, preservation from loss, injury, ob 
annoyance. We find protection under good laws and 
an upright adminjstration. How little are men dis 
posed to acknowledge divine protection | 

2. That which protects or preserves from injury. 

Let sali ag up and help you, and be your protection. — Deut 


xx 

3. A writing that protects ; a passport or other wrk 
ting which secures from molestation. 

4. Exemption. Embassadors at foreign courts are 
entitled to protection from arrest. Members of parlia- 
ment, representatives, and senators, are entitled to 
protection frum arrest during their attendance on the 
legislature, as are suitors and witnesses attending @ 
court. 

Writ of protection ; a writ by which the king of Great 
Britain exempts a person from arrest. Blackstone. 
PRO-TE€’TION-IST, x. One who favors the protec~ 

tion of some branch of industry by legal enactments. 
PRO-TE€T'IVE, a. Affording protection ; shelter- 

ing , defensive. Thomson. 
PRO-TEE€T OR, x. [Fr. protecteur.] 

1, One that defends or shields from injury, evil, or 
oppression , a defender; a guardian. The king or 
sovereign is, or ought to be, the protector of the na- 
tion ; the husband is the protector of his wife, and 
the father of -his children. 

2. In England, one who formerly had the care of 
the kingdom during the king’s minority ; a regent. 
Cromwell assumed the title of lord protectur. 

3. In Roman Catholic countries, every nation and 
every religious order has 8 protector residing at Rome. 
He is a cardinal, and called cardinal protector. 

PRO-TE€T'OR-ATE, x. Government by a protector ; 
applied particularly to the government of Engiand by 
Cromwell. Walpole. 

2. In recent usage, the authority assumed by a su- 

perior power over an inferior or dependent one. 
PRO-TE€-TO’RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a protector. 
PRO-TE€T’OR-LESS, a. Having no protector. 
PRO-TRET/OR-SHIP, x. The office of a protector or 

regent. Burnet. 
PRO-1T'E€T’RESS, x, A woman or female that pro- 

tects. Bacon. Addison. 
PRO-TE-GE"’, (pro-te zha’,) n. [Fr.] One under the 
P a ana ropecticn of pee 

RO’/TE- R. I. TNWTOS, 

A gelatinous, beet told De substance, obtained 
from albumen, fibrin, or casein, and considered the 
basis of animal tissue and of some substances of 
vegetable origin, 

PRO TEM'PO-RE, [L.] For the time being; as” 
temporary supply or provision. 
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PRO-TEND’, v. t. [L. protendo, pro and tendo, to 
stret h.] + 
To hold pet; to stretch forth. 


With his protended lance he makes defense, Dryden. 
PRO-TEND’‘ED, pp. Reached or stretched forth. 
Ahi ford. 
PRO-TEND'ING, ppr. Stretching forth. 
PRO-TENSE’, (pro-tens’,) n. Extension Fis used.] 
penser 


PRO-TERV'I-TY, zn. [L. protervitas, from proterous , 
pro and torvus, crabbed.] 
Peevishness; petulance [Little used ] 
PRO-TEST’, v.t% [L. protestor. pro and testor, to af- 
firm; It. protestare: Fr protester Sp. protestar.] 
1. To affirm with solemnity, to make a solemn 
declaration of a fact or opinion, as. ( protest to you 
I have no knowledge of the transaction 
2. To make a solemn declaration expressive of op- 
position, with against, as, he protests against your 


votes, Denham. 
The conaclence has power to protest against the exorlltancies 
of the passions. South 


3. To make a formal declaration wn writing against 
a public law or measure. It is the privilege of any 
lord in parliament to protest agatnst a law or resolu- 


tion. 
®RO-TEST’, v.t. To make a solemn declaration or 
affirmation of , as, to protest one’s innocence 
2, To call as a witness in affirming or denying, or 
* prove an affirmation, 
Fiercely they oppored 
My Journey strange, auth cla‘norows « preag 
Protesting fate supreme Milton, 
3. To prove ; to show , to give evidence of {Not 
an use.] hak. 
4, In commerce, to protest a bill of erchange, 13 for a 
notary public, at the request of ihe payee, to make a 
formal declaration, vader hand and seal, against the 
drawer of the bill, on account of non-acceptance or 
non-payment, for exchange, cost, commission, dam- 
ages, and interest, of which act the mdorser must 
be notified within sucb time as the law or custom 
prescribes. In like manner, notes of hand, given 
to a banking corporation, are protested fur non-pay- 


ment 
PRO’ VEST, x. A sofemr declaration of opinion, com- 
monly against some act appropriare/y, a formal and 
solemn declaration, i writmg, of dissent frum che 
proceedings of a leg:stat«ve body ; as, the protest of 
lords in parliament, er a ke declaration of dissent 
of any minority agasmst the proceedings of a majori- 
ty of a body of men 
2. In commerce, a formal dectaratinn made by a no- 
tary public, under hand and soat, at the cequest of 
the payee or holder of a bill of exchange, for non- 
acceptance or non payment of the saine, protesting 
against the drawer and others cuncerned, fur the ex- 
change, charges, damages, and interest This pre- 
test is written on a copy of the bill, and notice given 
tothe indorser of the same, by which he becomes fi- 
‘able to pay the amount of the bill, with charges, dam- 
oECt and Interest , 


the drawer of a note of hind for nun-pryment to a 


banking coporation, and of the master of a vesset} PRO/TO-GINE, 2 
A protest is alxo a writing, at- i PRO’'TO-WAR-TYR, (-mar cue,) x 


against seizure, &¢ 
tested bs a justice of the peace or coneul, drawn by 
the master of a vess'l, stating the severity of the 
voyage by woich the ehip haa eu -red, and showing 
that the damage suffered was not owmg ¢» ihe neg- 
fect or misconduct of the master. 
@ROT’EST-ANT,@. Pertaining to those who, at the 
reformation of religion, pr. tested ogatnst a decree of 
Charles V and the dict of Spiera- pertaiming to Prot- 
estants or (0 Protostantwin, a®, the Protestant reli- 
gion, Addiaoa. Milner 
®PROT’EST-ANT, x 


oe ATS Sem 


One of the nerty who adhered | PRO-TO PLAS‘TIE, a, First formed, 


PRO 


PRO-TEST’ED, pp or a Solemnliy declared or al 
leged , declared against for nun-acceptance or non- 
payment. 

PRO-TEST’ER, 2. One who protests: one who ut- 
ters a solemn declaration 

2, One who protests a bill of exchange 

PRO-TEST'ING, ppr 


pay ment. 
PRO-TEST'ING-LY, adv. By way of protesting 
PRO'TE-US,2 [L., from Gr. Howzeus ] 

In mythology, a marine deity, the sun of Oceanus 
and Tetbys, whose distinguishing clfaracteristic was 
the faculty of assuming different shapes 
denominate one who easily changes bts form or prin- 
ciples a Proteus 

PRO'TE-US, 2 A term applied to a genus of Ba- 
trachian reptiles, allied to tho siren, sulatnandecs, 
and frogs. 

2. A name given toa genus of fromogeneous «n- 


fusoria. 
PROTH’E-S1S, 2 [Gr] The place in actiurch on 
which the elements for the euchartst are put. pre- 


Hence we | 


i PRU-TRAE TION, @ 


PRO 


1 To draw out or lengthen tn time . to continue, 
to prolong as, to protract 19 argument, to pr tract 
a discussion , to proract 4 war or 2 negotiation 

2 To delay; ta Gefer. mw pur off to a distant 
line , 23. to préfract the decision of a question: to 

rotract the fipal t~sue 


Speuser 
PRO-TRAET’ED, pp ora. Drawn out sn tune; de- 


faved 
PBO TRACT'ED-LY, ede Ins prolonged or protract- 
ed manner, tediously 
PRO-TRAEL’ ER,» One who protracts or lengthens 
mn terme 
PRO-1RAET'ING, por 
tuteme > delaying 
PRO TRAET ING, ® fo surveyeng, the same as Pro- 
Teaction, whch sec Lutton 
The act of dranng cut or 
Coneaumng in time the act of delaying the term's 
Navon of a thing as the protracteon of a debate. 
2 ta eurvesng, ihe att of ploruog or laying dowm 
ON paper the dimvasions of a fietd Hutton 


Drawing out or continuing 


vious to their being placed on the altar, called also. PRO-TRAET (VE a Drawing our ot tengtbening 1B 


CreDence. LTook 
PRO-THON'O TA-RY-SHIP,n The sffice of a pro 
thonotary. Carew 

[An awkward, harsh word, and hittie used.| 
PRO-THUN’O TA-RY, xn. {Low I. protonotarius. 
Gr rovsros, first, and Ly. notarcas, 2 scribe 
1 Greginally, the chief notary , and ancently, the 
title of the principal notaries uf the emperors uf Con- 
staatimeple Hence, 


2 In England, anofieer yn the Court of King’s! 
The provkonotory of the | 


Bench ond Commun Pleas 
King's Beach records all civ! actions. {9 the Com 
mon Pteas, the prothovotaries, of which there are 


three, enter and enroll all declarations, pleadings, | 
judgments, &c, make out judiciat arts and exem-} 


pleGcations of records, enter recogn:zances, &¢. 
Encye. 
3 To the United States, a cegister of clerk of a 
court. The word, however, ts not applied to any of. 
ficer, except io particular States. 


Apostolwat prothonotaries, in the court of Rome, j 


are twelve persons constituting a college, who ¢a- 
ceive the last wills of cardinals, make informations 
and proceedings necessary for the canunization of 


saints, &c Evcye, | 
od ak, | 


ibe: 


PRO-THO’RAX, vw. [Gr. r09, vefore, and ¢ 
breastplate, | - 

In entomology. the first or anterior seginent of 
thorax im msects Broads. 
PRO'TO-€OL, wn. {Low FL, protacollam, Gr. rw ¢, 
first, and xodAAa, glue. 20 calicd perhans frow the glu. 
ing together of p-eces of paper, or fro the apread:ag 
of iton tablets, I. was formerly the upper part of aleaf 
of a book on whien the title or aame was written } 

1. The origina’ copy of any weiting. [Voit now 
used. Ayliffe. 

2 ‘The minutes or rough draft of an instrument o¢ 
transaction Brande 


alxo, @ Icke declaration against | PRO‘TO-COL-IST, x, Ta Russia, a eegister or clerk, 


Tooke 
Dona. 
iGr, ro vros, first, 


A k-nd of tolcose granite 


and partoe, martyr. 

1, The first mortyr, 2 term applicd to Stephen, the 
first Christiaan martyr 

2. The first who suffers or is saccificed in aay 
cane, Dryden, 
PRO/TO-PLAST, 2. [Gr. eowros, first, and rAasos, 
formed. | 

The original , the thing first formed, as a copy to 
be imitated, Thus Adam has been called our pro- 
toplast. Bryant. Harvey, 
Foweli 


to Luther at the cefurmation «a 152), and protested,| PRO'TO-POPE, « [Gr. rpwros, first, and papa, fa- 


or made a solema declaration of dissent fram a de- 
cree of the emperor: Charles V and the diet of Spires, 
and appealed to a zeacratromncd ‘Thm aame was 
afterward extended to ¢he (towers of ('aivin, and 
Protestants w the di nomenatson now piven to all 
the various denomimations of Christiana which bave 


sprung from) the adopliun of the principies of the ref- | 


ormation, 
PROT’'EST-ANT-ISM, 2. The Protestant religion 


South. 
PROT’EST-ANT LY,ado ina cooformity tothe Prot 
estants, Milton. 


A very bad word, aad not used.] 
PROT-ES-TA'TION, «2 [Fe ; from protast 
1, Asolomn declaration of a fact. opinton, 
olution. Huoker 
2. Asolemn declaration of dissent , @ protest , 23, 


or res- | PRO-TOX'Y D, n. 


ther 
at imperial confessor, an officer of the holy di- 
recling synod, the supreme spiritual court of the 
Greek church in Russia. Tooke, Russ. 
PRO'TO-SALT,2 [Ge rowrsg, first, and salt.} 

{n chensstry, proto-salts are salta Containing a me- 
tatlic protoxyd, Silman, 
PRO-FO-SUL’PHATE, 2 In chemistry, a conipound 

of sulphuric acid with a protosyd. 
PRO'TO.TYPE,2 [Fe.,from Gr. rocwrorutos, tew- 

tos, frst, and rur-s, type, form, model 

An original or model afler which any thing is 

formed , the pattern of any thing to be engraved, 

cast, &e fexemplar, archetype. Wotton. Eacye, 
[Gr. ro-wros, fiest, and ozyd. 

A compound of one equivalent of oxygen with one 
equivalent of a base, and destitute of acid properties, 


tho protestation of certain noblemen against an ordor| PRO-TOX'YD-IZE, v. t. To combine in the propor- 


of council, Clarendon 
3. In law, a dectaration in pleading, by which the 


party interposes un oblique allegation or dental of | PRO.TO-Z0/A, 2. pl. 


some fact, protesting that it dues or does not exist. 
The lord may allege the villenago of the plarntdf by 
way of protesteseon, und thus deay the demand 
Blackstone. 
PROT’ES-TA-TOR, 2. One who protests 


tion of one equivalent of oxygen and one of any 

base, without producing any acid properties, 

Gr, rowrus, first, and G+10r, an- 
imat.] The infusoria or lowest class of animals 
The term is sometimes applied to all animals m which 
no nerves have been detected Dana. 

PRO-TRA€T’,» ¢ fm protractus, from protrako ; pro 
and traho, to draw 


( PRO TRAET‘OR, 


lero.rREe 11€-AL, a@ 


(ime , prolonging . continuing , delaying 


He suffered shew protracave aris Dryden 


He or that which protracis. 

2 A machematicat instrument for tay ing down and 
measuring angles on paper, used in drawing or plote 
tng ft «3 of various fornis. semicircular, rectangue 
far, ur cree sfae P Cyc 
[Ge poroett-xos, from 
tyorne tas, TOOPce* ya ,toexbon , roo and rpitw, 
to turn ] 

‘furtatery suasory , intended or adapted to per- 


snade | Lritle used j - Ward 
PRO-IRCDL’,«¢ ¢ Ie. protrudo. pro and irudo, to 
thrust. See Turest ] 


To thrust forward , to drive or force along , as, 
fuod prutruded from the stomach into the intestine. 
Locke. 
2 To thrust out, as from confinement The con- 
teat? of ihe abdomen are protruded in hernia. 
PRO-TRCDE',o 2 Tosbhoot forward , to be thrust 
forward 
The parts protrude beyond the si. Bacon 


PRO TRCD ED, pp ora. Thrust forward or out 

PRO TROD ING, ppr. Thrusting forward or out. 

PRO TRG’SILE, a. Capabte of being protruded and 
withdrawn. Gardner. 

PRO-TRG‘SION, (-zhun,) 2 The act of thrusting 
forward, or beyond the usual unit, the state of be- 
Ing protruded , @ thrusting or daving, @ push 


e. 
PRO-TRO’SIVE, a2. Thrusting or tmpelling forward , 
AS, profrusive MOtiOn Darwin 
PRO-TO'BER-ANCE, x [L. protuberans, protubero, 

pro and tuber,a puft, bunch, or knob.] 

A swelling or tumor on the body , a prominence, 
a bunch or Knob, any thing swelled or pushed be- 
yond the surrounding or adjacent surface, on the 
surface of che earth, a hull, know, or other elevation. 

Hale More 

Protuberance differs from projection, being apphed 
to paris that rise from the surface with a gradual as- 
cent o¢ smal angle, whereas a projection may be xt 
Q raht angle with che surface 


| PRO-TC'GER-ANT,a@. Swelling ; promment beyond 


the surrounding surface , a3, a protuberant jomt, a 
protuberaut eye 
PRO-TO’BER-ANT-LY, ado. Ia the way of protu- 
heranace 
PROVOBE-ATE,7 ¢ [I protubero, supra.] 
To swcll or be prominent beyoad the adjacent sut> 
face , to bulge out. 


U une navel prosblerates, make ® small puncture with a lancet 
thruiga the skin Sharp, 


PRO-TU RER-A‘TION, » The act of swelling be- 
yond the surrounding sarfice Cooke, 

PRO-TO BER-OU™%, a, Protuherant, Smith. 

PKOUD,a@ [Sax prat, D preutsch, proud, prudish, 
also prat, proud, and prartea,to fret We find in 
the lialian prode ts valiant, brave , proda, the prow 
of astup prode.za, prowess, probably of the same 
family, with the radical sense of swelling, stretch- 
ing,or erecting, See Pacpe } 

1. Having wnordinate self-esteem , possessing a high 
or unreasonnble conceit of one’s own excellence, el- 
ther of body or mind. A man may be proud of bis per- 
gon, af his talents, of his accomplishments, or of his 
achievetnents He may be proud ofany thing to which 
he hears some telation, Ue may be proud of his coun- 
try, his government, his equipage, or of whatever 
may, hy association, grat'fy his esteem of Inmself, 
He may even he proud of his religion, or of his 
church. He conceives that any thing excellent or 
valuable, s@ which be has a share, or te wr: in be 
stands related, contributes to his own importance, 
and this conception exalts his opinion o: himself, 
Proud is followed by of before the object, supra. 

2. Arrogunt; haughty ; supercilious, 


A foe so proud will not the weaker seek, Milton, 


PATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT —METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK — 


R39 


Solemnly declaring or affirm-! PRO-FRAET ,x%, Tedious continvaace [Not used J 
Ing, declaring against for non-acceptance or non-! 


in dedi _ an 


PRO 


PRO 


PRO 


3. Daring; presumptuous, PROV’ENCE-ROSE, n. A apecies of rose, much val- 


By his understanding he emiteth through the proud. — Job xxvi. 
4. Lofty of mien ; grand of person ; as, a proud 


. Milton. 
5. Grand ; lofty ; eplendid; magnificent. 
Storms of stones from the proud temple's hight. Dryden. 
6. Ostentatious ; grand ; as, proud titles. Shak. 
7. Splendid ; exhibiting grandeur and distinction ; 
yrs. Es Le 3 as, a proud day for Rome. 
xcited by the animal appetite ; ied particu- 
‘ larly to the female of the canine species. on 


9. Fungous ; as, proud flesh. Sharp. 
PROUD/ER, «. comp. More proud, 
PROUD/EST, «. superl. Moat proud. 
ROUD/LI-EST, edv. Most proudly. Baxter. 


ROUD’LY, adv. With an inordinate self-esteem ; in 
a@ proud manner; haughtily ; ostentatiously ; with 
lofty airs or mien. 

Proudly he marches on aad void of fear. Pope. 


PROV’A-BLE, (proov’a-bl,) «. [See Puovz.] That 


. may be eta 

PROV'A-BLY, adv. In a mauner capable of proof. 
. F Hulost, 
PROV/ANT? | % Provender or food. [Not in use] 


PROVE, (preov,) v. t. [Sax. profan; D. proven; G. 
prodiren ; Dan. prover ; Sw. prafve ; W. provis Arm. 
proxi, 3 L. probe ; It. provare ; Sp. probar, to 
try; Fr. eprouver; Russ. probuyu, to prove; probe- 
wayu, to pierce, to penetrate, to send by force. The 
primary sense is, to strain, to urge by force, or rathe 
to thrust or drive, The word Buow may be of the 
same family, from its projection. See Fueaed 

1. To try ; to ascertain some unknown quality or 
truth by an experiment, or by a test or standard. 
Thus we prove the strength of oblate badly f experi- 
ment; We preve the strength or solidity of cannon 
by experiment. We prove the contents of a vessel 
by comparing it with a standard measure. 

2. To evince, establish, or ascertain as truth, real- 
ity, or fact, by testimony or other evidence. The 

aintiff in a suit must preve the truth of his declara- 


i 
tions that are true or admitted. If it is admitted 
that every immoral act is dishonorable to a rational 
being, and that dueling Is an immoral act, then ft 
is proved, by necessary inference, that dueling is dis- 
honorable to a rational being. 

4. To ascertain the ‘genuineness or validity of ; to 
_ verify ; as, to prove a will. 

5. To experience ; to try by suffering or encoun- 
tering; to gain certain knowledge by the operation 
of something on ourselves, or by some act of our 
own. 

Let him {n arms the power of Turnus prove. Dryden. 

6. In arithmetic, to show, evince, or ascertain ‘he 
correctness of any operation or result. Thus, in sub- 
traction, if the difference between two numbers, 
added tothe lesser number, makes a sum equal to 
the greater, the correctness of the subtraction is 
proved, In other words, if the sum of the remainder 
and of the subtrahend is equal to the minuend, the 
operation of subtraction is proved to be correct. 

7. To try ; to examine. 

Prove your own selves, —2 Cor. xifl, 

8. Men @ God, when by their provocations 
they put patience to trial, Ps. xcv.; or when by 
obedience they make trial how much he will coun- 
tenance such conduct. Mal. ili. 

PROVE, (proov,) v. i To make trial ; to essay. 

The sons proparo — 

To prove by arms whoee fair k was to reign, Dryden: 

2. To be found or to have its qualities ascertained 
by experience or trial ; as, a plan: or medicine proves 
salutary. 

3. To be ascertained by the event or something 
subsequent ; as, the report proves to be true, or proves 
to be false. 

the case 7 

When the Inflammation ends in a gangrewe, Diet ahey 

4. To be found truco or correct by the result. 

6. To make certain; to show; to evince. This 

ment groves how erroneous is the common 

opinion. 

6. To succeed. 

If the experiment proved not. [Net in use.] Bacon. 
PROV'ED, pp. or a. Tried; evinced ; experienced. 
PRO-VED'L-TOR, x. [It. proveditore, from provedere, 

to provide. See Provinz.] 
purveyor; one employed to procure supplies for 


an army. 
Proveditor, in Venice and other parts of Italy, is 

an officer wko superinterds matters of policy. Encyc. 
PROV’E-DORE, x. A purveyor; one who procures 


PRO-VEN'OIAL, (-shal,) a. 
PROV/EN-D 


PROV’/ENT, 2. 


PRO-VERB’'I-AL, a. 


ued for its beauty and fragrance. 
Fr. provengal.] 
to Provence, in France. 
R,x. [Fr. provende, provender; Norm. 
provender, a prebendary ; provendre, a prebend ; D. 
prove, a prebend; (ear ok .,and Sw. proviant, pro- 
visions;) It. provianda, victuals ; Ir. proantain, prov- 
ender. The Italian proviande is probably composed 
of pro and vivanda, victuals, from vivere, L. vive, to 
live, and from vivende the French have viande, Eng. 
viand, Whether the French provende and Norm. 
Foner are from the same source, may be doubted. 
he German proviant may be formed from the L. 
frectsen, Sp. proveer, Port. provér. Qu. L. proventus. 

t is said that provend, provender, originally signified 
a vessel containing a measure of corn daily given to 
a horse or other beast. But qu. WV may be casual 
in provender, as in messenger, and the word may be 
from provideo.] 

1. Dry food for beasts, usually meal, or a mixture 
of meal and cut straw or hay. In a more general 
sense, it may signify dry food of any kind. - 

Swift, Mortimer. 
Coze. 


Pertainin 


2. Provisions; meat ; food. 

[Wot used of food for man in New England.]} 
[L. proventus.] 

Provisions ; eatables. 


PROV’ER, x. One that proves or tries; that which 
proves. 
PROV'ERB, 2. [Fr. proverbs; Jt. proverbio; L. pro- 


verbium ; pro and verbum, a word. 

1. A short sentence often repeated, expressing a 
well-known truth or common fact, ascertained by 
experience or observation ; a maxim of wisdom. 

The verb ‘a true, that D, make heavy: @ ; for 

wee gains come often, om ee pow and ee eee, 

2. A by-word ; a name often repeated ; and hence 
frequently, a reproach or object of contempt, Jer. 
xxiv. 

3. In Scripture, it sometimes signifies a moral sen- 
tence or maxim that is enigmatical ; a dark saying of 
the wise that requires irterpretation.. Prov. i. 

4, Proverbs; a canonical book of the Old Testa- 
ment, containing a great variety of wise maxims, 
rich in practical truths and excellent rules for the 
conduct of all classes of men, 


PROV’ERB, ov. t. To mention ina peorvebn [vet in 
uton. 


use. 
2. To provide with a proverb. [Not in use.] Shak. 
Mentioned in a proverb; as,a 
proverbial cure or remedy. 
In case of excesses, I take the German bial cure, by a bair 
of the same beast, to be the worst fa the world. Temple. 
2. Comprised in a proverb; used or current asa 
proverb ; as, a proverbial saying or speech. Pope. 
3. Pertaining to proverbs; resembling a proverd; 
suitable to a proverb ; as, a proverbial obscurity. 
Brown. 


PRO-VERB’‘I-AL-I$M, x. A proverbial phrase. 
PRO-VERB’I-AL-IST, zn. 
PRO-VERB‘I-AL-IZE, v.t. To make a proverb; to 


N. A. Rev. 
One who speaks proverbs. 
Langhorne. 


turn into a proverb, or to use.proverbially. [ Unu- 
=) Good. 

PRO-VERB/I-AL-LY, adv. In a proverb; as, it is 
overbially said, Brown. 


PRO-VIDE’, v. t. [L. provideo, literally, to see before ; 


pro and video, to see; Fr. pourvoir ; It, provedere ; Sp. 
proveer; Port. provér.] 
1. To procure beforehand ; to get, collect, or make 
ready for future use ; to prepare. 
Abraham sald, God will provide himeelf a lamb for a burnt- 
offering. — Gen. xxi, 
. wr neither gold, nor silver, nor brasa, In your purses, — 


att, Xe 
Provide things honest in the sight of al men, — Rom, xii. 


2. To furnish ; to supply ; followed by with. 
Rome, by the care of the latrates, well with 
pth! mag’ wag Wo eo 

Provided of ts now obsolete. 

3. To stipulate previously, The agreement pro- 
vides that the party shall incur no loss, 

4. To make a previous conditional stipulation. 
[See Provipep.] 

5. To foresee ; a Latinism.. [Not in oh 


. Jonson. 
6. To appoint to an-ecclesiastical benefice before it 
is vacant. [See Provisor. | Prescott, 
7. Provide, in a transitive sense, is followed by 
against or for. We provide warm clothing against 
the inclemencies of the weather ; we provide neces- 
saries against a time of need; or we provide warm 
clothing for winter, &c. 2 
PRO-VIDE’, v. i To procure supfiies or means of 
defense ; or to take measyres for counteracting or 


escaping an evil. The sagacity of brutes in pro- 
vidin, ainst the inclemencies of the weather is 
wonderful. 


Government is & contrivance of human wiedom to provide for 


send for future use; supplied; furnished; baie 
ated, 
2. Stipulated as a condition, which condition fg 
expressed in the following sentence or words; as, 
“ provided that nothing in this act ehall prejudice the 
rights of any person whatever.” This sentence is 
in the nature of the case absolute, the clause or sen- 
tence independent; “this or that being provided, 
which follows;” ‘this condition being provided.” 
The word being is understood, and the participle 
provided agrees with the whole sentence absolute. 
‘© This condition being proviously stipulated or estab- 
lished.’? This and that here refer to the whole mem- 
ber of the sentence. ; 
PROV'I-DENCE, x. [Fr., from L. providentia.] 

1, The act of providing or preparing for future use 
or application. 

Providence for war ls the best prevention of it. [Now Hille 

used.) f Bacon, 

2. Foresight ; timely care: particularly, active fore: 
sight, or foresight accompanied with the procurement 
of what is necessary fur filture use, or with suitable 
preparation. Huw many of the troubles and per: 
plexities of life proceed from want of providence! 

3. In theology, the care and superintendence which 
God exercises over his creatures. He that acknowl- 
edges a creation and denies a providence, involved 
himself in a palpable contradiction; for the same 
power which caused a thing to exist is necessary to 
continue its existence. Some persons admit a gen- 
eral providence, but deny a particular providence, not 
coneenering that a general providence consists of par~ 
ticulars. belief in divine providence is a source 
great conaolation to good men. 
is often understood God himself. 

4. Prudence in the management of one’s concerns, 
or in private economy. 

PROV'I-DENT, a. Poremecing wants and making 
provision to supply them; forecasting ; cautious; 
prudent in preparing for future exigences; as, B 
Provident man ; a provident animal. 


The parsimonious emmet, provident 


By divine providence - 


Of future, Milton, 
Orange \s what Augustus was, 
Brave, wary, prowdent, and bold. ¢ Walter. 


PROV-I-DEN’TIAL, (-shal,) a. Effected by the prov- 
idence of God; referable to divine providence ; 
proceeding from divine direction or superintendé 
ence; as, the providential contrivance of things; @ 

ovidential escape fron’ danger. How much are wé 
indebted to Ged’s unceasing providential care! 


Woodward. 
PROV-I-DEN/TIAL-LY, adv. By means of God’s 
providence, 
Every animal is providentially directed to the use of ks proper 
‘weapons, 2 


PROV'I-DENT-LY, adv. With prudent foresight ; 
with wise precaution in preparing for the future. 

PRO-VID/ER, x. One who provides, furnishes, or 
supplies ; one that procures what is wanted. Shak. 

PRO-VID’ING, ppr. Procuring befurehand ; supply- 
ing ; stipulating. 

PROV'INCE, zn. [Fr., from L. provincia; usually 
supposed to be formed from pro and vinco, to con- 
quer. 

1. Among the Romans, a country of considerable 
extent, which, being reduced under their dominion, 
was new-modeled, subjected to thg command of a 
governor sent from Rome, and to such taxes and con- 
tributions as the Romans saw fit to impose ; applied 
particularly to conquered countries beyond the limits 
of Italy. That part of France next to the Alps was 
a Roman province, and still bears the name Provence. 

Smith’s Dict. 

2 Among the moderns, a country belonging to a 
kingdom or state, either by conquest or colonization, 
usually situated at a distance from the kingdom or 
state, but more or lese Lay orig on ‘t or subject to 
it. Thusy formerly, the English colonies in North 
America were provinces of Great Britain, as Nova 
Scotia and Canada stil} are. The provinces of the 
Netherlands formerly belonged to the house of Aus- 
tria and to Spain. = 

3. A division of a kingdom or state of considera- 
ble extent. In England, a division of the vcclesias- 
tical state under the jurisdiction of an archbishop, 
of which there are two, the province of\ Canterbury 
and that of York. 

4. A region of country; in @ general sense; & 
tract ; a large extent. 

Over many a tract 
Of heaven they marched, and many 2 province wide. Milton, 
They never look abroad into the provinces of the intellectual 
world, Waue. 
5. The proper office or business of a person. It fe 
the province of the judge to decide causes between 


individuals, s 
The woman’s province is to be careful in her esomomy, and chaste 
in her affection. Tatler. 


PRO-VIN/CIAL, (-shal,) a. Pertaining to a province, 
or relating to it; as, a provincial government ; & pre- 
vincial dialect. 


rovisions, 
UY used by Scottish writers for human wants, Burke. 2, Appendant to the principal kingdom or state; 
PAS WEN osetia yi PRO-VID/ED, pp.  Procured beforehand; made! as, provincial dominion ; provincial territory. Brown, 
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3. Not polished; rude; as, provincial accent or 
aes . Dryden. 

4 Pertaining tp an ecclesiastical province, or to 
the jurisdiction of an archbishop ; not ecuw.-nical ; 
as, a provincial synod. Ayliffe. 

PRO-VIN/CIAL, n. Among the Roman Catholics, a 
monastic superior, who, under the general of his 
order, has the direction of all the religious houses of 
the same fraternity in a given district, 7, Jed a prov- 
ince of the order. Murdock. 

2. A person belonging to a province. Burke. 

PRO-VIN/CIAL-ISM, x. A peculiar word or manner 

~ of speaking in a province or district of country re- 
mote from the principal country or from the metrop- 
olis. ‘arsh. 

PRO-VIN‘CIAL-IST, x. One who lives in a prov- 
ince. 

PRO-VIN-CIAL/I-TY, x, Peculiarity of language in 
& province. Warton. 
PRO-VIN'CIATE, v. t. To convert into a province, 
Unusu Howell, 
PRO-VINE’, v. % [Fr. provigner; pro and vigne, a 

vine. 

To lay a stock or branch of a vine in the ground 
for propagation. Johnson. 
PROV’'ING, (proov’/ing,) ppr. Trying; ascertaining ; 

evincing ; experiencing. 

PRO-VI''SION, (-vizh/un,) n. [Fr., from L. proviseo, 
provideo. See Provipr. : 

1. The act of providing or making previous prep- 
gration. 

2. Things provided ; preparation ; measures taken 
beforehand ; either for security, defense, or attack, 
or for the supply of wants. We make provision to 
defend ourselves from enemies; we make provision 
for war; we make provision for a voyage or for erect- 
ing a building; we make provision for the support 
of the poor, Government makes provision for its 
friends. 

3. Stores provided; stock; as, provision of vict- 
uals ; provision of materials. Knolles. South. 

4. Victuals ; food ; provender ; all manner of eata- 
bles for man and beast; as, provisions for the table 
or for the family ; provisions for an army. 

Milton Encyc. 

5. Previous stipulation; special enactment in a& 
statute; terms or agreement made, or measures 
taken for a future exigency. 

In the law, no provision was made to abolish the barbarous cus- 

toms of the Irish, Davies, 

6. Among Roman Catholics, a previous nomination 
by the pope to a benefice before it became vacant, by 
which practice the rightful patron was deprived of 
his presentation. Blackstone. 

PRO-VI"SION, eee) vt To supply with 
victuals or food. The ship was provisioned for a 
voyage of six months. The garrison was well pro- 


visioned. 
PRO-VI'/SION-AL, (-vizh’un-al,) a, [¥r. provision- 


nel. 

a vided for present need or for the occasion ; 
temporarily established ; temporary ; as, a provisional 
government or regulation; a provisional treaty. . 

PRO-VI''SION-AL-LY, adv. By way of provision ; 


temporarily ; for the present exigency. Locke, 
PRO-VI''SION-A-RY, a. Provisional; provided for 
the occasion ; not permanent, Burke. 


PRO-VI''SION-ED, pp. Supplied with food. 

PRO-VI''BION-ING, ppr. Furnishing with supplies 
o ‘ 

PRO-VI'S0, n. [L. provisus, ablative proviso, it being 
provided.] 

An article or clause in any statute, agreement, con- 
tract, grant, or other writing, by which a condition 
is introduced ; a conditional stipulation that affects 
an agreement, contract, law, grant, &c. The charter 
of the bank contains a proviso that the legislature 
may repeal it at their pleasure. 

PRO-VI'SOR, x. [Fr. proviseur.] 

1, In church affairs, a person appointed by the pope 
to a benefice before the death of the incumbent, and 
to the prejudice of the rightful patron. Formerly, 
the pope claimed the right of presenting to church 
livings, and it was his practice to™nominate persons 
to benefices .by anticipation, or before they became 
vacant ; the person thus nominated was called a pro- 
visor. In England, this practice was restrained by 
statutes of Richard II. and Henry IV. 

More sharp and bs laws were devised against promeors ; it 
being enacted that whoever disturle any patron in the pre- 
sentation to « living by virtue of any papal provision, such 
provisor shall Poy fine and ransom to thé king at his will, 
and be imprisoned till he renounces such provision. 

Blackstone. 

2. The purveyor, steward, or treasurer of a re- 

ligious house. Cowel, 
PRO-VI/SOR-Y, a. Making temporary provision; 


. temporary. — " _ State Papers. 

2) regret & proviso or condition ; conditional. 
PROV-0-€4/TION, n. [Fr., from L. provocatio. See 
’ Provoxe.] 


1. Any thing that excites anger; the cayse of re- 
sentment. 1 Kings xxi. 


Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, — Ps. xcv. 
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PROVOST, (prov’ust,) x. 


PROW'ESS, 2. 


PRO 


2. The act of exciting anger. 


3. An appeal to a court or judge. [.4 Latiniom, 
not now used.] Ayliffe.. 
4. Incitement. [Wot used.] Hooker. 


PRO-VO’€A-TIVE, a. Exciting; stimulating; tend- 
ing to awaken or incite appetite or passion. 
PRO-VO/CA-TIVE, x. Any thing that tends to ex- 
cite appetite or passion ; a stimulant; as, a provoca- 
tive of hunger or of lust. Addison. 
PRO-VO'€A-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
provocative or stimulating. : 
PRO-VOK’A-BLE, a. That may be peoyekae 
'udw. 


orth. 
PRO-VOKE’, v.t. [L. provoco, to call forth; pro and 
voco,to call; Fr. provoquer; It. provocare; Sp. pro- 


vocar. 

1. To call into action ; to arouse ; to excite; as, 
to provoke anger or wrath by offensive words, or by 
mat to provoke war. 

2. To make angry ; to offend; to incense; to en- 
rage. 


Ye fathers, 


rovoke not your children to wrath. — Eph. vi. 
Often pr 


ed by the Insolence of some of the le 
larendon, 

3. To excite ; to cause; as, to provoke perspira- 

tion ; to provoke a smile. Arbuthnot. 

4. To excite ; to stimulate ; to increase. 

The taste of pleisure provokes the appetite, and every successive 
indulgence of vice which is to forin a habit, is easier than the 
last. Buckminster. 

5. To challenge. 

He now provokes the sea-gods from the shore. Dryden, 


6. To move; to incite; to. stir up; to induce by 
motives. Rom. x. - Bacon. 
Let us consider one another to provoke to love and to good 
works, — Heb. x. 


7. To incite , to rouse; as, te provoke one to an- 


ger. Deut. xxxii.- 

PRO-VOKE’, v. % To appeal. [4 Latinism, not 
ety | Dryden. 
PRO-VOK’ED, (pro-vékt’,) pp. or a, Excited ; roused ; 

incited ; made angry ; incensed. 

PRO-VOK’ER, 7. One that excites anger or other 
passion ; one that excites war or sedition. 

2. That which excites, causes, or promotes. Shak. 

PRO-VOK/ING, ppr. Exciting into action ; inciting ; 
inducing by motives; making angry. 

2. a. Having the power or quality of exciting re- 
sentment ; tending toawaken passion ; as, provoking 
words ; provoking treatment. 

PRO-VOK’ING-LY, adv. In such a manner as to ex- 
cite anger. 

[Sax. profost, profast ; 

Dan. provst; G. probst, propst; Arm. provost; Fr. 

préodt; Port. and Sp. preboste ; It. proposto; fromthe 

L. prepositus, placed before, from prepono; pre and 

pono, to set or place.] 

In @ general sense, a person who is appointed to 
superintend or preside over something; the chief 
magistrate of a city or town; as, the provost of Ed- 
inburgh or of Glasgow, answering to the mayor of 
other cities ; the provost of a College, answering to 
president. - In France, formerly, a provost was an in- 
ferior judge who had cognizance of civil causes. 

The grand provost of France, or of the household. 
Als jurisdiction in the king’s house, and over its of- 

cers. 

The provost marshal of an army, (usually pro- 
nounced pro-vd’,) is an officer appointed to arrest 
and secure deserters and other criminals, to hinder 
the soldiers from pillaging, to indict offenders and 
see sentence passed on them and executed. He also 
regulates weights and measures. He has under him 
a lieutenant and a clerk, an executioner, &c. Encyc. 


The provost marshal in the navy, (usually. pro- 
nounced pro-vd',) has charge of prisoners, &c. 

The provost of the mint, is a particular judge ap- 
pointed to apprehend and prosecute false coiners, 


Encyc. 
Provost of the king’s stables, is an officer who at- 
tends at court, and holds the king’s stirrup when 
he mounts his horse, Encye. 
PROV’OST-SHIP, 2x. The office of a provost. 
PROW. [F: I d Sp tee 
9 Me r. proue; It. prua and proda; Sp. proa. 
These may be from the L. prora; but qu. is not 
proda the original word, and prora a contraction of 
a? The primary sense is, that which projects 
or stretches forward. 
1, The fore part of a ship. den. 
2. In seamen’s language, the beak or pointed cut- 
water of a xebec or galley. The upper part is usu- 
ally furnished with a grating platform. Mar. Dict. 
3. The name of a particular kind of vessel used in 
the East Indian seas. 


PROW, a. [Fr. preuz.] Valiant; prowest, most val- 


Spenser, 
rr. prowesse; It. prodezza, from 
prode, brave, and as a noun, profit, benefit; Sp. 
proeza. The primary sense of the root is, to stretch, 
a advance forward, and hence the sense of 
profit. 


iant. [Wot in use. 


Bravery ; valor; particularly, military bravery;!PRO'DENT, a, Cautious; circumspect; practically, 
FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WQLF, BQQK.— i 
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gallantry ; intrepidity in war; fearlessness of dan- 
ger. 
Men of such prowess as not to know fear in themselves, 


PROW’/EST, a. [superl. of prow.] Bravest. [Von 
in oi Spenser. 
PROWL, ». t, [I know not the origin of thls word, 

nor from what source it is derived. It may be de- 
rived from the root of stroll, troll, with a different 
prefix. ] 
To rove over. 
- He prowls each place, atill in new colors decked. Sidney. 
PROWL, v.i%. To rove or wander, particularly for 
prey, a3 a wild beast ; as, a prowling wolf. Milton: 
2. To rove and plunder ; to prey ; to plunder. 
Tusser. 
PROWL, 2. A roving for prey ; colloquially, something 
to be seized and devoured. 
PROWL/ER, 2. One that roves about for piers 
on, 


PROWL'ING, ppr. or a. Wandering about in search 
of prey or plunder. 

PROX’ENE, n. [Gr. rpogevos.] ; 

In Grecian antiquities, an officer who had the 
charge of superintending strangers, Brande, © 

PROX’I-MAL. See Proximate. 

PROX'I-MATE, a. [L. superl. prozimus; Fr. proche; 
approcher, to approach: reprocher, to reproach. The 
primary sense of the root is to drive or press. See 
Class Brg.] 

Nearest; next. A proximate cause is that which 
immediately precedes and produces the effect, as dis 
tinguished from the remote, mediate, or predisposing 
cause, Watts. 

Prozimate principle; a name given to the distinct 
compounds which exist ready formed in animals and 
vegetables, such as albumen, fat, sugar, &c. Brande 

PROX’I-MATE-LY, adv. Imniediately ; by imme- 


diate relation to or effect on. Bentley. ~ 
PROX/IME, a. Next; immediately. [Wot used.] 
Watts, 


PROX-IM’I-TY, n. [Fr. prozimite ; L. prozimitas.] 

The state of being next; immediate nearness el 
ther in place, blood, or alliance. The succession to 
the throne, and to estates, is usually regulated by 

orimity of blood. Dryden. Swift. 

PROX'Y, n. [Contracted from procuracy, or some 
word from the root of procure, proctor, 

1. The agency of another who acts as a substitute 
for his principal; agency of a substitute; appear- 
ance of a representative. None can be familiar by 
prozy. None can be virtuous or wise by prozy. ‘ 

2. The person who is substituted or deputed to act 
for another. A wise man will not commit important 
business to a prory, when be can transact it in per- 
son. In England, any peer may make another Jord 
of parliament his prozy to vote for him in his ab- 
sence. Blackstone. , 

3. A writing by which one person authorizes an- 
other to vote in his place. 

4. In popular use, an election, or day of voting for 
officers of government in some of the States. i ; 

PROX’Y-SHIP,n. The office or agency of a proxy. 

PROCE,n. [from Prussia.] Prussian leather. [WVot 
in use. d. 

PRODE, x. [Fr. prude, wise, discreet, sober, formal; 
precise; D, preutsch, prudish, and proud ; G, spride, 
a prude, and shy, cold, reserved, coy, demure, and 
applied to metals, brittle, friable ; Dan. spridig, ea- 
ger, brittle, harsh, dry, rugged; W. pruz, (prudh,) 
prudent, discreet, serious, sad, sorrowful; Goth, 
Jrods. pradent t. @padn, prudence; Goth. frathi. 
mind, ntellect ; frathyan, to be wise, to understand, 
The Goth. frod signifies both wise, prudent, anc 
broken; D. vroed, prudent. We see that prude, pru- 
dent, and proud, are from the same root. The sense 
of brittle would indicate that these words belong to 
the same family with the Dan. bryder, to break ; and 
the radical elements are the same. The Welsh pruz 
is from tending out or reaching, hence pryder, anx- 
iety, a stretching of the mind. The sense of prudé 
is probably from stretching, straitness, stiffness ; and 
the sense of wise is derivative. 
the same root, implying caro, a tension of mind.] 

A woman of great reserve, coyness, affected stiff~ 
ness of manners, and scrupulous nicety, 


Less modest than the speech of prudes. Swift, 


PRO'DENCE, n. [Fr., from L. prudentia; It. prue 
denza; Sp. prudencia. See Prupe.] a 
Wisdom applied to practice. Johnsen, 


Prudence implies caution in deliberating and con- 
sulting on the most suitable means to accomplish 
valuable purposes, and the exercise of sagacity in 
discerning and selecting them. Prudence differs 
from. wisdom in this, that prudence implies more 


caution and reserve than wisdom, or is exercised — 


more in foreseeing and avoiding evil, than in devis- 
ing and executing that which is 
times mere caution or circumspection. 

bo raed is principally in reference to actions to be font, See 


ue means, order, season, and method of doing or not 


ene | 


Prudence is from 


good. It is somes 
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Lorry cureful of the consequences of enterprises, 
Micasures, or actions; cautious not to act when the 
end is of dcubtful utility, or probably impracticable. 
The prudent ian Jooketh well to his gowwg. — Prov. “xiv. 
A prudent inan foreseeth the evil aud luleth bimself.— Prov, 
xx 
2. Dictated or directed by prudence; as, prudent 
"behavior. 
3. Foreseeing by instinct; as, the prudent crane. 
Milton. 
4, Frugal; economical; as, a pruden¢é woman ; 
prudent expenditure of money. 
5. Wise ; intelligent. 

PRU-DEN’TIAL, (-shai,) a. Proceeding from pru- 
dence , dictated or prescribed by prudence; ar, pru- 
dential motives ; prudential rules. 

2. Superintending the discretionary concerns of a 
Society ; as, a prudential committee. New England. 
PRU-DEN-TIAL/I-TY, n. The quality of being pru- 

dential ; eligibility on principles of prudence. [Vot 


used, | Brown. 
PRU-DEN’TIAL-LY, adv. In conformity with pru- 
ence; prudently, 


d South. 
PRU-DEN/TIALS, n. pl. Maxims of prudence or 
practical wisdom. 


Many stwwzs, in portic measurca, contain rules relating to co’ 


mon prudentia/s, as well as to religion. ‘atts, 


2. The subordinate discretionary concerns and 
economy of a company, suciety, or corporation. The 
board of trustees appoint annually a committee to 
manage the prudcntials of the corporation. 

New England. 

PRO'DENT-LY, adv. With prudence; with due 
caution or circumspsction ; discreetly ; wisely ; as, 
domestic affairs prudently managed ; laws prudently 
framed or executed. 

2. With frugality ; economically ; as, income pru- 
dently expended. 

PRO/DER-Y, x. [from prude.] Affected scrupulous- 
ness; excessive nicety in conduct; stiffness; af- 
fected reserve or gravity ; coyness, Tatler. 

PRO’DISH, a. [from prude.) Affectedly grave ; very 
forinal, precise, or reserved ; as, a prudish woman ; 
prudish manners. 

A formal lecture, spoke with prudish face, 


PRO’DISH-LY, adv. Ina prudish manner 

PRU-I'NA, n. [L.] Hoar frost. : 

PRO'IN-OSE, a, [L. pruinosus.] Hoary; covered 
with minute dust, appearing as if frosted. Humble. 

PRO'IN-OUS, a. Frosty. 

PRONE, v. t. [Perhaps from Fr. provigner, to lay 
down vine stocks for propagation. If not, I know 
not its origin.] 

1. To lop or cut off the superfluous branches of 
trees, to make them bear better fruit or grow higher, 
or to give them a more handsome and regular ap- 
pearance. Encyc. Milton. 

2. To clear from any thing superfluous ; to dress ; 
to trim. 


His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. Shak, 


PRONE, v.i. To dress; to prink; a ludicrous word. 
Dryden, 
PRONE, n. [Fr. prune; It. and Sp. pruna; pru- 
num; D. pruim. In Latin, prunus is a plum-tree, Gr. 
mpovyn, and prunum, the fruit.] 

A dried plum ; sometimes, a recent plum. 
PRON’ED, pp. 

trimmed, 

2. Cleared of what is unsuitable or superfluous. 
PRO'NEL, x. A plant. Ainsworth, 
PRU-NEL’LA, n. A smooth woolen stuff, generally 
PRU-NEL’LO, black, used for making shoes or 

garments ; a Kind of lasting. Pope. 
PRU-NEL/LO, n. [Fr. prunelle, from preaey 

A species of dried plum. McCulloch. 

PRON’ER, n. One that prunes trees or removes what 
is superfluous. 

PRU-NIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. prunum, a plum, and fero, 
to bear.] 
Bearing plums. . 
PRON/ING, ppr. Lopping off superfluous branches ; 
trimming ; clearing of what is superfluous. 

PRON/ING, n. In gardening and agriculture, the 
jupping of the superfluous branches of trees, either 
for improving the trees or their fruit. 


Garrick, 


Bacon. 
Divested of superfluous branches ; 


PRON‘ING-HOOK, ) n. An instrument used in 
PRON’ING-KNIFE, pruning trees. It is of vari- 
ous forms. Philips. 
PRON/ING-SHEARS, n. pl. Shears for pruning 
trees, écc. 
PRO’/RL-ENCE 


PRO'RI-EN-CY, n. [L. pruriens, prurio, to itch.] 
An itching, longing desire or appetite for any. ae 
wy 


PRO’RI-ENT, a, Itching ; uneasy with desire. Warton, 
PRU-RIG'IN-OUS, a. [L. pruriginosus, from prurigo, 
an itching, from prurio, to itch.] 
Tending to prurigo. Greenhill. 
PRU-RI/GO, x. A papular eruption of the skin, in 
which the =3 ae are diffuse, nearly of the color of 
the cuticle, intolerably itchy, itching increased by 


PSA 


ing oozing a fluid, that concretes into minute black 
scahs. An entirely different disease from the itch. 

PROS‘/SIAN, fprashan. ‘This has, till of late, been 
the universal pronunciation ; butin Loudon, prush’at. 
has now becoine prevalent. Smart.) a. [from Prus- 
sia.] Pertaining to Prussia. 

Prussian blue; a bi-salt composed of/two equiva- 
lents of the sesquicyanid of iron, which performs 
the functions of an acid, with one equivalent of ses- 
quoxyd of iron, which performs the functions of a 
base. This salt is of a beautiful deep blue, and is 
much used as a pigment. It is also used in medicine, 

PROS’SIATE, x A name first applied to Prussian 
blue, a salt in which the sesquicyanid of iron per- 
forms the functions of an acid ; but subsequently to 
numerous salts in which the protocyanid of iron is 
the acid. Ithas likewise been applied to various cy- 
anids, as the cyanid of potassium, which has been 
called pruseiate of pdtassa. 

PROS'/SI€, (priis’ik,) a. The term prussic acid is 
now applied too vaguely and variously to answer 
the purpose of science. It was first applied to the 
sesquicyanid of iron, which is the acid of Prussian 
blue. It was subsequently applied to the protocy- 
anid of iron, which is the acid of the salt erroneously 
called prussiate of iron and pucassa; to the cyano- 
hydric acid, which, in all probability, forms no salts 
at all ; to the hydroguret of benzyle, or the essential 
oil of bitter almonds, and laurel-cherry, which is 
not an acid, and of course forms no salts; and to 
cyanogen, which is not an acid, but a compound 
basifying and acidifying principle. Each of the 
above compounds is a valuable medicine. 

PRY, v. i. [A contracted word, the origin of which 
is not obvious. ] 

To peep narrowly ; to inspect closely ; to attempt 
to discover something with scrutinizing curiosity, 
whether impertinently or not; as, to pry into the 
mysteries of nature, or into the secrets of state. 


Nor need we with a prying eye survey f 


The distant skies to find the milky way. Creech. 


PRY, 2. Narrow inspection ; impertinent peeping. 

2. A lever; a contraction in America for prize. 

PRY,v.t. To raise or attempt to raise with a lever. 
This is the common popular pronunciation of prize, 
in America. The lever used is also called a pry. 

PRYING, ppr. ora. Inspecting closely ; looking into 
with curiosity. dee 

PRY’/ING-LY, adv. With close inspection or imperti- 
nent curiosity. . 

PRYT-A-NE/UM, n. [Gr. movravetov.] In Athens, a 
place where the prytanes and those who deserved 
well of their country were maintained by the | seal 

: Elmes. 

PRYT’A-NIS, n.; pl. Prytanes, (Gr. rovravis.] 

In Athens, a member of one of the ten sections 
into which the senate of five hundred was divided, 
and to each of which belonged the presidency of the 
senate for one tenth of the year. 

Smith’s Dict. Encyc. Anacharsis. 

PRYT’A-NY, 2. In Athens, the period during which 
the presidency of the senate belonged to the prytanes 
of one section. Smith’s Dict. 

[It is to be noted that in words beginning with Ps 
and Pt, the letter p has no sound:]} 

PSALM, (sam,) . [L. psalmus; Gr. Wadpos, from 
Waddw, to touch or beat, to sing; Fr. psaume; It. 
and Sp. salmq'} 

A sacred song or hymn; a song composed on a 
divine subject and in praise of God. The most re- 
markahle psalms are those composed by David and 
other Jewish saints, a collection of one hundred and 
fifty of which constitutes a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, called Psalms, or the Book of Psalms. 
The word is also applied to sacred songs.composed 
by modern poets, being versifications of the scriptu- 
ral psalms, or of these with other parts of Scripture, 
composed.for the use of churches ; as, the Psalms of 
Tate and Brady, of Watts, &c. a 

PSALM/‘IST, n. A writer or composer of sacred 
songs; a title particularly applied to David and the 
other authors of the scriptural psalms. 

2. In the Roman Catholic church, a clerk, precentor, 
singer, or leader of music in the church, 


Boar one AL a. Relating to psalmody. 
PSAL/MO-DIST, nm. One who sings sacred songs. 


PSALM/O-DY, (sém/o-de or sal/‘mo-de,) x. The act, 
practice, or art of singing sacred songs. Psalmody 
has always een considered an important part of 
rates OO -PHER 

PRALMOG/EAPHIST, } n. [See Psarmocrarny, ] 

A writer of psalms or divine songs and hymns. 

PSAL-MOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. Wadpos, psalm, and 
ypadw, to write.] 

The act or practice of writing psalms or sacred 
songs and hymns. 

PSAL/TER, (sawl’ter,) n. [(L. psalterium; Gr. Wah- 
rap | It. and Sp. salterio; Fr. psauticr. 

. The Book of Psalms; often applie 
containing the Psalms separately printed. 


to a book 


PSI 


sentences or aspirations, 150 in number, in honor of 
certain mysteries, as the sufferings of Christ. 
Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

Also, a large chaplet or rosary consisting of a hun- 
dred and fifty beads, according to the number of the 
psalms, Encyc. Am, 

PSAL’/TER-Y, (sawl'ter-e,) x. [Gr. Wadrnpcov.] 

A stringed instrument of music used by the He- 
brews, the form of which is not now known. That 
which is now used is a flat instrument in form of a 
trapezium or triangle truncated at the top, strung 
with thirteen chords of wire, mounted on two 
bridges at the sides, and struck with a plectrum of 
crooked stick. Encye. 


Praise the Lord with harp; sing to him with the peal: 
an instrument of ten eee Ps. xxxiil ; a 


PSAM/MITE, (sam/mite,) mn. [Gr. Wappos, sand.] 
A species of micaceous sandstone. Brongniart. 
PSAM-MIT'I€, a. Pertaining to psammite, 
PSAR/O-LITE;7z. A fossil plant. ell. 
PSEO-DE-PIG/RA-PHY, (su-de-pig’ra-fe,) n.  [Gr. 
Wevdns and emypagn. 
The ascription of false names of authors to works. 
PSEO-DI-SOD/O-MON, n. [Gr. Wevdos, false, ecos, 
equal, and Cos, a building.] 
A mode of building in Greece, in which the hight, 
length, and thickness of the courses differed. Elines. 
PSOU!'DO, (si’do.) [Gr. Wevdos, falsity.] A prefix signi- 
fying false, counterfeit, or spurious. > 
PSEO/DO-A-POS/TLE, (sii/do-a-pos/l,) n. [Gr. Wevdes, 
false, and apostle.] 
A false apostle ; one who falsely pretends to be an 


spostle. 
Meh gt tage SIS, n. (Gr. Wevdos, false, and PAryrs, 
sight. 
False or Gepraved sight ; imaginary vision of ob- 


jects. Forsyth. 
PSEO'DO-CHI/NA, n. [Gr. Wevdos, and Fr. quina, 
kina, or china. Peruvian-bark.] 

The false China root, a plant of the genus Smilax. 
found in America. Also, a species of ue and 
a species of Solanum. in the spelling of this name 
ch and ¢ are used indiscriminately. 

PSEO’DO-€LER'GY, x. Nottrue clergy. More. 
PSEO/DO-DIP/TER-AL, @. or ». [Gr. Wevdos, false, 
dts, twice, and mrep.y, wing. 

In architecture, a term applied to a temple falsely 
or in perfectly dipteral, the inner range of columns 
surrounding the cell being omitted. Gloss. of Archit. 

PSEU’DO-DOX, a. [Gr. Wevdos, false, and dofga, 
opinion.] Pg 

False ; not true in opinion. = 

PSEO’/DO-GA-LE'NA,n. False galena or black jack. 
PSEO/DO-GRAPH,! jn. [Gr. Wevdos, false, and 
PSEU-DOG’RA-PHY,) ypagn, writing.] 

False writing. Holder. 

PSEU-DOL’O-GY, (si-dol’/o-je,) n. [Gr. Wevdudoy:e” 
Wevdos, false, and oyus, discourse. 
Falsehood of speech. Arbuthnot. 
PSEO/DO-ME-TAL/LI€, a, Pseudo-metallic luster is 
that which is perceptible only when held toward 
the light, as in minerals, Philips. 
PSEO'DO-MORPH/OUS, (sa/do-morf’us,) a. (Gr. 
wWendos and poppn, form.) 

Not having the true form. <A pseudomorphus crys- 
tal is one which has a form that does not result from 
its own powers of crystallization. Dana. 

PSEU-DON/Y-MOUS, (su-don/e-mus,) a. [Gr. Wevdos, 
false, and ovoya, name. 

Bearing a false or fictitious name. 5 

PSEO/DO-PE-RIP/TER-AL, a. or n. [Gr. yYevdos, 
false, rso, around, and mrepov, wing.] 

In architecture, a term applied to a temple falsely 
or imperfectly peripteral, having the columns at the 
sides attached to the walls. * Gloss. of Archit. = 

PSEO/DO-PHI-LOS/O-PHER, ». A pretender to, 
philosophy. : 

PSEO/DO-PHI-LOS/0-PHY, 2. 

PSEO/DO-RE-PUB/LI€-AN, n. Not a true repub- 
lican. Jefferson. 

PSEO/DO-TIN’E-A, n. >[Gr. Wevdos, false, and L. 
tinea, moth.] 

A name given to the Jarves of certain moths, as 


False philosophy. 


the bee moth. : Encyc. 
PSEO’/DO-VOL-€AN'I€, a. Pertaining to or pre- 
duced by a pseudo-volcano. Cleaveland. 


PSEO’/DO-VOL-CA'/NO, n. A volcano that emits 
smoke, and sometimes flame, but no lava; also, a 
burning mine of coal. Kirwan. 

PSHAW, ezclam. An expression of contempt, disdain, 
or dislike. 

PSI-LAN/THRO-PIST, ». [Gr. Ydos, mere, and 
avOpwros, man.] 

One who believes that Christ was &8 mere man. 
Smart. 


PSI-LOM/E-LANE, n. [Gr. yAos, smooth, and ps- 
Aas, black. i 
An ore of manganese, occurring ia smooth, botry, 
oidal forms, and massive, and having a black color 
nearly steel-gray. 
PSIL/O-THON, 2. [Gr., from Yidow, to strip or peel. 
A depilatory ; a medicine or application to take o 


, Sudden exposure to heat, when abraded by scratch- 2. In the Roman Catholic church, a series of devout! the bair of an animal body. \ 
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PSIT-TA/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. 

PSIT’/TA-CID, 
tribe. ' 

PSO/AS, (sd/as,) n. [Gr.] The name of two inside 
muscles of the loins, 

PSO/RA, xn. [Gr.] The itch. Also, any cutaneous 
disease. 

PSO/RIC, a. Pertaining to or connected with psora.” 

PSY/CHIC-AL, a. Pertaining to psychology. ; 

PS Y-C€HO-LOG’TE, a. Pertaining to a treatise 

PSY-€HO-LOG'I€-AL, on the soul, or to the sci- 
ence of man’s spiritual nature. Literary Mag. 

PSY-CHO-LOG'IC-AL-LY, adv. In a psychological 
manner. 

PSY-€HOL/O-GIST, x. One who is versed in the 
nature and properties of the soul, or who writes on 
the subject. 

PSY-€HOL/O-GY, (si-kol‘o-je,) x [Gr Woxn, soul, 
and oyos, discourse. 

A discourse or treatise on the human soul; or the 
doctrine of man’s spiritual nature. Campbell. 
PSY-CHOM’A-€HY, (si-kom’a-ke,) n [Gr Wuxn 

and paxn.] 
A conflict of the soul with the body. : 

PSY/C€HO-MAN-CY, fer he males) n. Divination 
by consulting the souls of the dead. 

PSY-CHROM/E-TER, n.. [Gr. Woxpes, cool, and pe- 
TpuY. 

oe ines invented by Prof. August, of Ber- 
lin, for measuring the tension of the aqueous vapor 
in the atmosphere. Brande. 

PTAR’/MIL-GAN, (tir’me-gan,) n. A bird of the grouse 
family, Tetrao lagopus of Linneus, The plumage 

' is ash-colored and white in’ summer, and almnst 
entirely white in winter. Ptarmigans haunt the 
lofty hights of mountainous countries in Europe, 

| Asia, and America, descending within the range of 
| vegetation to feed on berries, buds of trees, insects, 
&e. Edin, Encyc. 
PTER-LPLE-GIS/TI€, a. [Gr. rrepoy and tAnoow.] 
Relating to fowling, or shooting birds. 

PTER-O-DA€/TYL, (ter-o-dak’til,) n. [Gr. rrepov, a0 
wing, and daxrvdos, a finger.] 

A saurian reptile; the wing-toed or flying lizard, 
an animal of singular formation, now extinct. 


Cuvier, 
PTER’O-POD, bated La 


[Gr. Witraxn.] Be- 
longing to the parrot 


[Gr. mrepov, a wing. 
and oda, feet. i 3 


The Pteropoda constitute one division of the Mol- 
lusca, characterized by having broad, fleshy, wing- 
like appendages in front, or organs of motion. They 
are all oceanic species. The division includes the 
Hyaleas, and other allied species, with delicate 

. transparent shells. Dana. 
PTER-OP/OD-OUS, @. Having tae characters of a 
pteropod. Humble. 
PTIS’AN, (tiz/an,) 2. [L. ptisana; Gr. rricayn, from 

mrticow, to pound. 
' A decoction of barley with other ingredients. 
Encyc. Arbuthnot. 
PTOL-E-MA'TE, (tol-e-ma/ik,) a. [from Ptolemy, the 
geographer and astrologer.] 

Pertaining to Ptolemy. The Ptolemaic system, in 
astronomy, is that maintained by Ptolemy, who sup- 

| posed the earth to he fixed in the center of the uni- 
verse, and that the sun and stars revolve around it. 
This theory was received for ages, but has been re- 
jected for tha Copernican system. 

PT Y/A-LISM, (ti/al-izm,) n. [Gr. rrvadtopos, & spit- 
ting, from rrvahifw, to spit often.] 

In medicine, salivation ; a morbid and copious ex- 
cretion of saliva. Coze. Encyc. 
PTY S/MA-GOGUE, {anees) n. (Gr. mrvopa, 

saliva, and aq’, to drive.] 

A medicine that promotes discharges of saliva. 


Dict. 
PO/BER-AL, a. Pertaining to paberty. 
PO/BER-T¥,n. [L. pubertas, from pubes.] 

The age at which persons are capable of procrea- 
ting and bearing children. This age is different in 
different climates, but is with us considered to be 
about fourteen years in males, and twelve in females. 

PO'BES, n. [L.] In botany, the down of plants; a 
downy or villous substance which grows on plants; 
pubescence. . Martyn. 

PU-BES'/CENCE, n. [L, pubescens, pubesco; to shoot, 
to grow mossy or hairy. 

1. The state-of a youth who has arrived at puber- 
ty ; or the state of puberty. Brown. 

2. In botany, the downy substance on plants. 

PU-BES/CENT, a. Arriving at puberty. Brown. 

2. In botany, covered, with pubescence, as the 
leaves of plants. : 

3. In zoélogy, covered with very fine, recumbent, 
short hairs, Brande. 
PUB'LIC, a. [L. publicus, from the root of populus, 

peonies that is, people-like ; Sp. publico; It. pubblico; 

r. publique ; Ww. obyl, people; pob, pawb, each, 
every, every body. 

1. Pertaining to a nation, state, or community ; 
extending to a whole people ; as, a public law, which 
binds the people of a nation or state, as opposed to 
a private statute or resolve, which respects an indi- 
vidual or a corporation only. Thus we say, public 
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welfare, public good, public calamity, public service, 
public property. 

2, Common to many; current or circulated among 
people of all classes; general; as, public report; 
public scandal. ¢ 

3. Open to all; notorious. 

Joseph, her husband, being a just man, and not willing to make 

era public example, was minded to put her away privily. 
— Matt. i. 

4, Regarding the community; directed to the in- 
terest of a nation, state, or community ; as, public 
spirit; public mindedness; opposed to Privatz or 
SELFisH. South. 

5. Open for general entertainment; as, a public 
house. 

6. Open to common use ; as, a public road. 

7. In general, public expresses something common 
to mankind at large, to a nation, state, city, or town, 
and is opposed to Parvats, Which denotes what be- 
Jongs to an individual, to a family, to a company, 
or corporation. 4 

Public law, is often synonymous with the law of 
nations, 

PUB/LI€, n. The general body of mankind, or of a 
nation, state, or community ; the people, indefinitely. 


The public is more disposed to censure than to praise. Addison, 


In this passage, public is followed by a verb in the 
singular number ; Bae being a noun of multitude, it 
is more generally followed by a plural verb; the pub- 
lie are. 

In public, in open view ; before the people at large ; 
not in private or secrecy. 


In private grieve, but with @ careless scorn, 
In public seem to triumph, not to mourn. Granville. 


PUB’LI-CAN, n. [L. publicanus, from-publicus. 

1. A collector of toll or tribute. Among the Ro- 
mans, a publican was a farmer of the taxes and pub- 
lic revenues, and the inferior officers of this class 
were deemed oppressive. 

As Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, many publicans and 


sinners came and bat down with him and his disciples. — 
Matt. ix. 


2. The keeper of an inn or public-house. In Eng- 
land, one licensed to retail beer, spirits, or wine. 

Mc Culloch. 
PUB-LI-CA/TION, n. [L. publicatio, from publico, 
from publicus.] 

1. The act of publishing or offering to public no- 
tice ; notification to a people at large, either by words, 
writing, or printing ; proclamation; divulgation ; 
promulgation ; as, the publication of the law at Mount 
Sinai; the publication of the gospel; the publication 
of statutes or edicts. 

2 The act of offering a book or writing to the 
public by sale or by gratuitous distribution. The 
author consented to the publication of his manu- 
scripts, 

3. Awork printed and published ; any pamphlet or 
book offered for sale or to public notice; as, a new 
publication ; a monthly publication. 

PUB/LIC-HEART’ED, (-hart/ed,) a. Public-spirited. 


Not oe larendon. 
PUB’LI€-HOUSE, n. An ordinary inn or house of 
entertainment. c Booth: 


PUB'LI-CIST, x. <A writer on the laws of nature 

and nations; one who treats of the rights of nations. 
Kent. Du Ponceau, 

PUB-LIC'I-TY, (-lis’e-ty,) n. [Fr. publicité.] 

The state of being public or open to the knowledge 
of a community ; notoriety. 

PUB/LI€-LY, adv. Openly; with exposure to popu- 
lar view or notice ; without concealment ; as, prop- 
erty publicly offered for sale; an opinion publicly 
avowed ; a declaration publicly made. 

2. In the name of the community. A reward is 
publiély offered for the discovery of the longitude, or 
for finding a north-western passage to Asia. 

PUB’/LI€-MIND’ED, a. Disposed to promote the 
public interest. [Little used.] 

PUB/LI€—-MIND’/ED-NESS, n. A disposition to pro- 
mote the public weal or advantage. [Little used 

Sow 

PUB‘LI€-NESS, x. The state of being public, or 
open to the view or notice of people at large ; pub- 
licity ; as, the publicness of a sale. 

2. State of belonging to the community ; as, the 
Geet of property. Boyle. 
PUB/LI€ OR/A-TOR, n. In the English universities, 
an officer who is the voice of the university on all 
public occasions, who writes, reads, and records, all 
letters of a public nature, and presents with an ap- 
propriate address those on whom honorary degrees 

are confirmed. Camb, Cal, Oxf. Guide. 

PUB’LI€-SPIR/IT-ED, a. Having or exercising a 
dispasition to advance the interest of the commu- 
nity ; disposed to make private sacrifices for the 
public good ; as, public-spirited men. ryden. 

2. Dictated by a regard to public goad ; as, a public- 

irited project or measure, . Addison. 

PUB’/LI€-SPIR/IT-ED-LY, adv. With public spirit. 

PUB’/LI€-SPIR/IT-ED-NESS, n, 


A disposition to | PYD/DING, ne 


PUD 


sacrifices of private interest to promote the commop 
weal. - : Whitlock, 

PUB’LISH, v. t. [Fr. publier: Sp. publicar; It. pub 
blicare: L. publico, Sco Pustic. 

1. To make known to mankind or to people in 
general what before was private or unknown; to 
divulge, as a private transaction; to promulgate or 
proclaim, as a law or edict. We publish a secret by 
telling it to people without reserve. Laws are pub- 
lashed by printing or by proclamation. Christ and hie 
apostles published the glad tidings of salvation, 

Th’ unwearied sin, from day to day, 

Does his Creator’s power display 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty band. Spectator. 

2, To send a book into the world; or to sell or of: 
fer for sale a book, map, or print. 

3. To utter; to put off or into circulation ; as, to 
publish a forged or counterfeit paper. 

Laws of Mass, and Conn. 

4, To make known by posting, or by reading in 
church ; as, to publish banns of matrimony. We 
say also, the persons intending marriage are pub- 
lished ; that is, their intention of marriage is published. 

PUB/LISH-ED, (-lisht,) pp. ora, Made known to the 
community ; divulged ; promulgated ; proclaimed. 

PUB’LISH-ER,n. One who makes known what was 
before private or unknown ; one that divulges, pro- 
mulgates, or proclaims. - Atterbury. 

2. One who sends a book or writing into the world’ 
for common use; one that offers a book, pamphlet, 
&c., for sale. ‘ 

3. One who utters, passes, or puts into circulation 
a counterfeit paper. . 

PUB’LISH-ING, ppr. ora. Making known; divulg- 
ing; promulgating ; proclaiming ; selling or offering 
publicly for sale ; uttering. 

PUB/LISH-MENT, xn. In popular usage in New Enge 
land, a notice of intended marriage. 

PU€-COON’,n. A plant; a red vegetable pigment 
used by the North American Indians, and also the 
plant from which it is obtained, generally considered 
to be Sanguinaria or blood-root. P. Cyt 4 

POCE, a, Of a dark brown or brownish purple. color, 


Qu. 
PU/CEL-AGE, n. [Fr.] A state of virginity. [Little 
Robinson. 


used.] ; 
PU/CE-RON, n. [Fr., from puce, a fleg.] 

The French name of a tribe of small insects which 
are found in great numbers on the bark and leaves of 
plants, and live by sucking the sap; the Aphis, vine- 
fretter, or plant-louse. Partington. 

PUCK, n. [Ice. and Sw. puke, a demon; Scot. pe 

In the mythology of the middle ages, a celebrat 
fairy, “‘the merry wanderer of the night,” whose 
character and attributes are depicted in the Midsum; 
mer Night's Dream of Shakspeare; also called Rosin 


Goop-FeLiow and F'rrar Rusx. Brande. 
PUCK!-BALL, ) x. [from puck.] A kind of mush- 
PUCK’-FIST, room full of dust. Dict. 


PUCK/ER, v.t. [Sp. buche, a purse, rumple, or puck- 
er; bucle, a buckle; buchar, to hide. Buche signifies 
also a crop or craw, and the breast ; hence, perhaps, 
L. pectus; Port. bucho, the crop, the stomach. Qu, 
Ir. fighim, to weave; G. fack. In Gr. ruxa signifies 
closely, densely ; ruxa2w, to cover. Class Bg. Tho 
primary sense is probably, to draw, to wrinkle.] 

To gather into small folds or wrinkles ; to contract 
into ridges and furrows ; to corrugate. ie 
His face pale and withered, and his skin puckered in wrinkles, _ 
Spectator, 
It is usually followed by up; as, to pucker up cloth ; 
a up is superfluous. It is a popular word, but not 
elegant. 
ree, n. A fold or wrinkle, or a collection of 
olds, . 
PUCK’/ER-ED, pp. ora. Gathered in folds; wrinkled. 
PUCK’ER-ING, ppr. Wrinkling. 


PUD'DER, xn. his is supposed to be the same ag 
PotueEr. 
A tumult; a confused noise ; a bustle. [Vulgar.} 


Shak, Locke,’ 
PUD’DER,v.% To make a tumult or bustle. Locke, “ 
PUD/DER, ».t% To perplex; to embarrass; to cons 
fuse ; vulgarly, to bother. Locke, 
PUD’/DER-ED, pp. Perplexed ; bothered. 
PUD/DER-ING, ppr. Porplexing ; confusing. 
PYD/DING, x. [W. poten, what bulges out, a paunch, 
a pudding; Fr. boudin, a pudding, from bouder, te 
pout; Ir. boideal; G.and Dan. pudding ; Sw. puding. 
Class Bd.] 

1, A species of food of a soft or moderately hard 
consistence, variously made, but usually a compound 
of flour, or meal of maize, with milk and eggs, 
sometimes enriched with raisins, and called Puun- 
PUDDING, 

2. An intestine. Shak. 

3. An intestine stuffed with meat, &c., now called 
a Sausace, 

4, Proverbially, food or victuals, 

Eat your pudding, slave, and hold your tongue, Prior. 


In seamen’s re, & thick 


advance the public good, ora willingness to make | PD/DEN-ING,} — wreath or circle of cordage, ta- 
FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY. — PINE, MARINE, BIRD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 
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13 peting from the middle toward the ends, and fastened 


‘about the mast, below the trusses, to prevent the | 


‘yards from falling down when the ropes sustaining 

“them are shot away. z 

~ Also, a quantity of yarns, matting, or oakum, used 

to prevowt chafing. R. H. Dana, Jr. 

1JD'/DING-GRASS, n. A plant of the genus Mentha. 
- Fam. of Plants. 


PIJD/DING-GROSS, x. A plant. Qu. Johnson. 
PJD/DING-PIE, (-pi,) n. A pudding with meat 
\ baked in it. Hudibras. 


PUD’/DING-PIPE-TREE, n. A plant of the genus 
Cassia. : Fam. of Flants. 
D’DING-SLEEVE, n. A sleeve of the full dress 
‘clerical gown. Swift. 
PUD/DING-STONE, n. Conglomerate; a coarse 
sandstone, composed of silicious pebbles, flint, &c., 
united by a cement. Cleaveland. 
‘PUD/DING-TIME, n. The time of dinner, pudding 
“being formerly the first dish set on the table, or 
rather first eaten ; a practice not yet obsolete among 
the common people of New England. 
2, The nick of time; critical time. Hudibras. 
PUD/DLE, n. [Ir. boidhlia; G. pfutze.] 
1. A small stand of dirty water; a muddy plash. 
den. Addison 
2. A mixture of clay and sand, worked together 
.. until they are impervious to water. Buchanan. 
‘PUD’DLE, ». t. To make foul or muddy ; to pollute 
‘ with dirt; to mix dirt and water. Shak. Dryden. 
2. To make thick or close with clay, so as to ren- 
| der impervious to water. ; 
3. To convert cast iron into wrought iron, by the 
process called pudding. Ure. 
"PUD'DLE, ». i. To make a dirty stir. Junius. 
PUD/DLED, pp. ora. Made muddy or foul; made 
\ thick or close with clay; converted into wrought 
iron by puddling. : ; 
\PUD/DLER, n. One who converts cast iron into 
wrought iron by the process called puddling, which 
see. Hebert. 
UD/DLING, ppr. Making muddy or dirty ; making 
thick er close with clay; converting into wrought 
| fron by the process called puddling. [See Pup- 
1 DLING, 2. 
PUD'DLING, n. The act of rendering impervious to 
~ water by means of clay,asacanal. . Guilt. 
- 2, The process of converting cast iron into 
wrought or malleable iron, by subjecting it to the 
«<ontinued action of intense heat in a reverberatory 
furnace, until it becomes so thick and tenacious as 
¥: to stick together and form into lumps. Hebert. 
PUD’DLY, a. Muddy ; foul; dirty. Carew. 
PUD/ROCK, } x. [for paddock or parrock, park.] A 
aa ce small inclosure. | Provincial in Eng- 


la 
PO'DEN-CY, x. [L. pudens, pudeo, to blush or be 


ore 


ashamed ; Ar. (Xs abada, to worship, to prostrate 


*, one’s self, to cast down, to subdue, to be ashamed, 
or Ch. N73, to blush. Qu. Heb, w)2, in a different 
dialect. The first is the more probable affinity. 
Class Bd, No. 11, 26.] 

Modesty } shamefacedness. Shak. 
pie oa DA,x.pl. [L.] The parts of generation. 
eee AL, { a. [L. pudicus, modest.] 

Pertaining to the parts which modesty requires to 
. be concealed ; as, the pudic artery. incy. 
PU-DIC/LTY, x. [Fr. pudicité; L. pudicitia. 

Modesty ; chastity. 

POE’-FEL-LOW. See Pew-Friiow. 

PO’ER-ILE, (-il,) a. [Fr., from L. puerilis, from puer, 


a 7 
Boyish , shildish ; trifling; as, a puerile amuse- 


ment. Pope. 

PO/ER-ILE-LY, adv. Boyishly ; triflingiy. 

PU-ER-IL'L-TY, th (Fr. puerilité; L. puerilitas, 

PO/ER-ILE-NESS,{ from puer, a hoy.] 

1. Childishness ; boyishness ; the manners or ac- 
tions of a boy ; that which is trifling. ~ 
; Brown. Dryden, 
2. In discourse, a thought or expression which is 
flat, insipid, or childish. Encyc. 
PU-ER’PE-RAL, a. [L. puerpera, a lying-in woman ; 
|: puer, & boy, and pasio, to. bear.] > 
Pertaining to childbirth; as, a puerperal fever. 

PU-ER/PE-ROUS, a. [L. puerperus, supra.] 

| _ Bearing children ; lying in. 

POET. See Pewsrr. 

PUFF, x. hd pof: G. puff, a puff, a thump; puffen, to 
cuff, to thump, to buffet; Dan. puff, a paff, blast, 
buffet; puffer. to crack; W. pwf and py. This is 
only a dialectical variation of buf, buffet; It. buffo, 
buffa, buffetto, befa, whence buffoon; Sp. bufar, to 
puff. The radical sense is, to drive, to thrust, hence 
toswell, (See Burrerand Burroon.) The Dutch 


os 
orthography is precisely the Pers. _&y pof, a puff.] 


© 4, A sudden and single emission of breath from 
the mouth ; a quick, forcible blast ; a whiff. Philips, 


' 


PUFF, »v. i. 


‘PUG 


2. Asudden and short blast of wind. —‘Ralegh. 

3. A fungous ball filled with dust; a puff-ball. 

4. Any thing light and porous, or something 
swelled and light; as, puf-paste. Tatler. 

5. A substance of loose texture, used to sprinkle 
powdeft on the hair. Ainsworth. 

6. A tumid or exaggerated commendation. 

Cibber. 

[G. puffen, to puff, to thump, to buffet; 

verpuffen, to detonize ; D. poffen; W. pifiaw, puofiaw 

to puff; Fr. bouger, to puff, toswell. See the noun] 

*1. To drive air from the mouth in a single an 

quick blast. i Shak. 

2. To swell the cheeks with air. 
3. To blow, as an expression of scorn or contempt. 
It is really to defy Heaven to puff at damnation. South, 
4. To breathe with vehemence, as after violent 
exertion. eB 
The ass comes back again, pufing and blowing from the chase, 
: L Estrange, 
5. To do or move with hurry, agitation, and a 
tumid, bustling appearance. 
. Then came brave glory puffing by. Herbert. 
6. To swell with air; to dilate or inflate. Boyle. 

PUFF, v. t. To drive with a blast of wind or air; as, 

the north wind pujfs away the clouds, Dryden. 
2. To swell; to- inflate ; to dilate with air; as,a 
bladder puffed with air. 

i The ses pufed up with winds, Shak. 

3. To swell; to inflate ; to blow up; as, puffed up 
with pride, vanity, or conceit ; to puff up with praise 
or flattery. enham. Bacon. 

4, To drive with a blast in scorn or contempt. 

I puff the Prostitute away. Dryden. 

5. To praise with exaggeration; as, to puf'a 
pamphlet. 

PUFF’-BALL, ». A fungus or mushroom full yor 
dust, of the genus Lycoperdon. Lee. 
PUFF’ ED, (puft,) pp. Driven out suddenly, as air or 
breath ; blown up; swelled with air; inflated with 

vanity or pride ; praised. 

PUFF’ER, nr. Qne that puffs; one that praises with 
noisy commendation. 

PUFF'IN, x. A bird of the genus Alca, (Linn.,) or 
auk kind, found principally ih the northern seas. 
Thé name pufin is also given to certain birds of the 
petrel family. . P. Cye. 

2. A kind of fish. Ainsworth, 

3. A kind of fungus with dust; a fuzzball. 

PUFF’IN-AP-PLE, (-ap-pl,) ». A sort of apple so 


called. Ainsworth. 
PUFF’I-NESS, n. State or quality of being turgid. 
PUFF’ING, ppr. Driving out the breath with a single, 


sudden blast ; blowing up ; inflating ; praising pom- 


ugly. 
PUFFING, n. A vehement breathing. 
2. Exaggerated praise. 
PUFF’ING-LY, adv. Tumidly ; with swell. 
2. With vehement breathing or shortness of 
breath, 
PUFF’Y, a. Swelled with air or any soft matter; 
tumid with a soft substance ; as, a puffy tumor. 
Wiseman, 
2. Tumid ; turgid ; bomD&stic ; as, a puffy style. 
Dryden, 
PUG, n. ([Sax. piga, Sw. piga, a little girl; Dan. 
pige; W. bag, bygani Sp. poco or pequeno, little ; Ir. 
beag, from the root of pig, that is, a shoot, as we use 
ba 2 See Bracue.] 
he name given to a little animal treated with 
familiarity, as a monkey, a little dog, &c. 
Spectator. 
PUG, a. Like the monkey; belonging to a particular 
kind of dog. 
PUG’-DOG, nx. A small dog, with a face and nose 
like that of a monkey. Smart. 
PUG!’-FAC-ED, (-fast,) a. Monkey-faced. 
PUG/GER-ED, for Pucgerep, is notin use. More. 
PUG/GING, n. In architecture, the stuff made of plas- 
ter laid between the joists under the boards of a 
floor, to deaden the sound. Brande, 
PUG/GING, a. Acant word for thieving. [ Obs.] 
Shak, 


PUG!-NOSE, x. A short and thick nose; a snub nose. 
Smart. 
PUGH, (poo,) ezclam. A word used in contempt or 
disdain. 
PO'GIL, x. [It. pugillo, a handful; Fr. pugile; L. 
pugillum, from the root of pugnus, the fist , probably 
coinciding with the Greek ruxvow, to make thick, 
that is, to close or press. ] 

As much as is taken up between the thumb and 
two first fingers. Bacon. 
PO/GIL-ISM, n. [L. and Sp. pugil, a champion or 

prize-fighter, from tho Gr. ‘ruxrns, id.; mvypn, the 
fist ; rvt, with the fist; zuxvow, to close or make 
fast ; allied, probably, to pack, L. pango. Class Bg.] 
Tho practice of boxing or fighting with the fist. 
pees ST, x. A boxer; one who fights with his 
sts. 
PU-GIL-IST’I€, a. Pertaining to boxing or fighting 
with the fist. £ . , 


Burke. 


PUL 


PUG-NA’CIOUS, (-shus,) a. (L. pugnaz, from pugna, 
a fight; from pugnus, the fist. See Puart.] 
Disposed to fight; inclined to fighting; quarrel- 
some ; fighting. More. 
PUG-NA’‘CIOUB-LY, adv. In a pugnacious manner. 
PUG-NAC'I-TY, (-nas/e-te,) n. Inclination te figat 5 
quarrelsomeness. [ Little used, Bucon. 
PUG'NIS ET CAL'CI-BUS, [L.] With fists and 
heels; with allthe might. 
PUIS’/NE, (pa/ny,) a. [Fr. puis, since, afterward, and 
né, Sete 
1, In law, younger or inferior in rank ; as, a chief 
justice and three puisne justices of the Court of Com~ 
mon Pleas; the puisne barons of the Court of Ex- 
chequer. Blackstone. 
2. Later in date. [Wot used.] Hale, 
PO'IS-SANCE, n. [Fr., from pouvoir, to be able; Le 
posse, possum, potes, potest, Bp. poder, power, Ite 
podere. 

Power; strength; might; force. Milton. Shak. 
PO'IS-SANT, a. Powerful; strong: mighty; forci- 
ble ; as, a puissant prince or empire. 7 ; 

Milton. Ralegh. 
PO/IS,SANT-LY, adv. Powerfully; with great strength. 
POKE, v. i. [Heb. p32, to evacuate, to empty, L. 
vacuo; or YP2, to burst forth; Ch,id.,andypp. Qa. 
W. cyvogi, to vomit ; cy is a prefix. Spew is probably 
from the same source; L. spuo, for -puco, with & 
prefix. The radical sense is, to throw or drive.] * 
To vomit ; to eject from the stomach. Shak. 
ERE, n. A vomit; a medicine which excites vom— 
iting. ; 
PUKE, a. Of a color between black and russet; now 
called Puce. ‘ Shak. 
POK’ED, (pikt,) pp. Vomited. ot HS. 
POK/ER, n. One that vomits; a medicine causing 
vomiting. 
PUK/ING, ppr. Vomiting. 
PUK'ING, x. The act of vomiting. 
PUL/€HRI-TUDE, n. [L. pulchritudo, from pulcher» 
beautiful.J- 
1, Beauty ; handsomeness; grace; comeliness % 
that quality of form which pleases the eye. 
Brown. More. 
2. Moral beauty; those qualities of the mind. 
which good men Jove and approve. » South. 
POLE, v. i. [Fr. piauler. This word belongs probably 
to the root of bawl, bellow, L. pello.} 
1. To cry like a chicken. 
2. To whine 


Bacon. 
3 to cry as a complaining child; t@ 


whirjper. : 
To speak puling like a beggar at halimass, Shak, 
A apt plant. Ainsworth. 
PO/LL-€OUS, a. [L, pulicosus, from pulez, a flea.]_ 
Abounding with fleas. [Wot used.] Dict. 


POL/ING, ppv. or a. Crying like a chicken; whin= 


ing. ; 

POL/ING, n. Acry as of achicken; a whining. 
‘ Bacon. ' 

POL/ING-LY, adv. With whining or complaint. 
PO’LI-OL, x. A plant. Ainsworth, 
PULK/HA, x. A Laplander’s traveling sled oF 

sleigh. 4 . °: 
PULL, v. t. [Sax. pullian; L. vello, Qu. Eth. 

baleach. se Bl, No. 7.] Na 

1. To draw; to draw toward one, or make an ef- 
fort to draw. ull differs from draw; we use draw 
when motion follows the effort, and pull is used in 
the same sense ; but we may also pull forever with= 
out drawing or moving the thing. This distinction 
may not be universal. Pull is opposed to push. : 

Then he put forth his hand and took her and pulled her in to him 

into the ark. — Gen. viii. 

2. To pluck ; to gather by drawing or forcing off of 
out ; as, to pull fruit; to pull flax. 

3. To tear; to rend; but in this sense followed by; 
some qualifying word or phrase ; as, to pull in pieces § 
to pull asunder or apart. To pull in two, is to separ 
rate, or tear by violence into two parts. 

To pull down; to demolish or take in pieces by 
separating the parts; as, to pull down a house. 

2. To demolish ; to subvert; to destroy. - 

In political atfairs, aa well as mechanical, it is easier to pull down. 

than to build up, Howell, 

3. To bring down ; to degrade ; to humble. 

To raise the wretched and pull down the proud, Roscominon.. 

To pull off: to separate by pulling; to pluck ; 
also, to take off without force ; as, to pull off a coat 
or hat. 

To pull out ; to draw out ; to extract. 

To pull up; to pluck up ; to tear up by the roots; 
hence, to extirpate ; to eradicate ; to destroy. 

PULL, v. i To give a pull; to tug; as, to pull at a 
rope. 

Ts pull apart ; to separaté by pulling; as, a rope 
will pull apart. : A 

PULL, x. The act of pulling or drawing with force; 
an effort to move by drawing toward one. Swi/t. 

2. A contest; a struggle. Carew. 

3. Pluck ; violence suffered. Shak, 

PYLL/BACK,x. That which keeps back, or restraing 
‘from proceeding. 
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PULL’ED, pp. Drawn toward one; plucked. 
PULL/EN, x. [Fr. poule,a hen, L. pwllus. See Pur- 
Let and Foar. } 
Poultry. [Mot used.] 
PULL’ER, » One that pulls, 
PULL'ET, 2. [Fr. poulet, dim. from pow?e, a hen ; It. 
pollo; L. pullus; Gr. mwdos; coinciding with the 

Eng. foal.] 

A young hen or femase of the domestic fowl. 

Wiseman, 
PULL/EY, n.; pl. Porters. [Fr. poulie; Sp. polla; L. 

polus ; Gr. todos, from m2dew, to turn.] 

A small wheel turning on a pin in a block, with 
a furrow or groove in which runs the rope that 
turns it, . 

The pulley is one of the mechanical powers, much 
used for raising weights. 

PUL/LI-CAT, xn. A kind of silk handkerchief. 
PIJLL/ING, ppr. Drawing ; making an effort to draw ; 
plucking. = 
PUL’LU-LATE, v. % [L. pullulo, from pullus, e@ 

shoot. ] 
To germinate ; to bud. Granger. 
PUL-LU-LA’TION, n. A germinating or budding; 
the first shooting of a bud. More. 
PUL/MO-NA-RY, a. [L. pulmonarius, from pulmo, 
the lungs, from pello, pulsus, pulso, to drive or 
beat.] 
Pertaining to the lungs; affecting the lungs; as, a 
pulmonary disease or consumption; the pulmonary 


artery. : 
PUL/MO-NA-RY, x. [L. pulmonaria.] 
A plant, lungwort. Ainsworth. 
yng I-BRAN€H'I-ATE, a. [L. pulmo and Gr. 
payxia. 
fae branchiw formed for breathing air, os 
mollusks of the genera Limnea and Planorbis. 
; Cuvier. 
PUL-MON’IE, a.” [Fr. pulmonique, from L. pulmo, the 
lungs. 
Pertaining to the Jungs; affecting the lungs; as, a 
ulmonic disease ; pulmonic consumption. 
PUL-MON'I€, ». A medicine for diseases of the 
lungs. 
2. One affected by a disease of the lungs. 
Arbuthnot. 
PULP, x. [Fr. pulpe; L. pulpa. This is probably al- 
lied to L. puls, pulmentum, Gr. roAros, fromm softness. 
Qu. from pulsus, beaten. ] 
1. A soft mass ; in general. 
2. The soft substance within a bone; marow. 
Bacon, 
3. The soft, succulent part of fruit; as, the pulp 
of an orange. 
4, The aril or exterfor covering of a coffee-berry. 
Edwards, West Indies. 
PULP, v. t. To deprive of the pulp or integument, as 
the coffee-berry. 
The other mode is to pup the coffee immediately as it comes from 
ie 


the tree. By a aimple machine a man will pulp a bushel iv 
@ minute, is edu yy Indige. 


PUL-PA-TOON!, x. Delicate confectionery or cake. 
Toone, 

PULP’ED, (pulpt,) Pp. Deprived of the pulp. 

PULP’I-NESS, n. The state of being pulpy. 

PULPIT, n, (L. pulpitum, a stage, seaguld, or higher 
part of a stage; It. and Sp. pulpito; Fr. pupitre.] 

‘1. An elevated place, or inclosed 
church, in which the preacher stands. 
also a Desx. 

2. In the Roman theater, the pulpitum was the front 
part of the stage, where the actors performed their 
parts. It wag higher than the orchestra, and directly 
back of it. Smith’: Dict. 

3. A movable desk, from which disputants pro- 
nounced their dissertations, and authors recited their 


works. Encyc. 

PUL’PIT-EL’0O-QUENCE, } n. Eloquence or oratory 

PUL/PIT-OR/A-TO-RY, in delivering sermons. 

PUL-PIT/I€-AL-LY, in Chesterfield, is not an author- 
ized word. 

PUL’PIT-ISH, a. Pertaining to or like the pulpit, or 
its performance. Chalmers. 

PUL/PIT-OR’A-TOR, n. An eloquent preacher. 

PULP’OUS, a. [from pulp.] Consisting of pulp, or 
resembling it ; soft like pap. hilips. 

PULP’/OUS-NESS, x. Softness; the quality of being 
pulpous, 

PULP’Y, a. Like pulp; soft; fleshy ; succulent; as, 
the pulpy covering of a nut; the pu/py substance of a 
peach or cherry. Ray. Arbuthnot. 

PUL/QUE, (pul’ka,). [Sp.] A refreshing drink with 
slightly intoxicating qualities, much used by the Mex- 
icans, and extracted from the maguey, or Agave 
Americana, F Encyc. Amer, 

PULS'ATE, v.i. [L. pulsatus, pulso, to beat, from the 

. Foot of pello, to drive.] ae 


stage, in a 
It is called 


To beat or throb. 
The heart of will - 
fee ete eee tree 


PULS’A-TILE, a. [L. pulsatitis, from puleo, to beat.) 
- That is or may be struck or beaten ; played by beat- 
ing; as, a pulsatile instrument of music. Mus. Dict. 
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PUL-SA'TION, n. [L. pulsatio, supra. 
~ 1. The beating or throbbing of the heart or of an 
artery, in the process of carrying on the circulation 
of the blood. T'hem&lood being propelled by the con- 

' traction of the heart, causes the arteries to dilate, so 

\ * as to render each dilatation perceptible to the touch, 
in certain parts of the body, as in the radial arte- 

« ry, &c. ; 

| yd. A stroke by which some medium is affected, as 
+ jn sounds. 

& 3. In law, any touching of another’s hody willfully 

OF in anger. his constitutes battery. 

By the Cornélian law, puleation as well as verberation is pro- 

hibited. Blacketone. 

PULS/A-TIVE, a. Beating ; throbbing, Encyce. 

PUL-SA’/TOR, x. A beater; a striker. Dict. 

PULS/A-TO-RY, a. Beating; throbbing ; as the heart 
and arteries. uw Wotton. 

PULSE, (puls,) n, [L, pulsus, from pello, to drive; 
Fr. pouls. e 

1. In animals, the beating or throbbing of the heart 
and arteries ; more particularly, the sudden dilatation 
of an artery, caused by the projectile force of the 
blood, which is perceptible to the touch. Hence we 
say, to feet the pulse. The pulse is frequent or rare, 
quick or slow, equal or unequal, regular or intermit- 
ting, hard or soft, strong or weak, &c. The pulses 
of an adult, in health, are little more than one pulse 
to a second; in certain fevers, the number is in- 
creased to 90, 100, or even to 140 in a minute. 

2. The stroke with which a medium is affected by 
the motion of light, sound, &c.; oscillation ; vibra- 
tion. : 

Sir Isaac Newton demonstrates that the velocities of the pulees of 

an elastic fluid mediumpare in a ratio compounded of half the 
ratio of the elastic force directly, and half the ratio of the 
density inversely. Encyc. 

To feel one’s pulse: metaphorically, to sound one’s 
opinion ; to try or to know one’s mind. 

PULSE, ». i. To beat, as the arteries. 

PULSE, v.t. [L. pulso.] 

To drive, as the pulse. [Little used.] 

PULSE, n. [Qu. from L. pulsus, beaten out, as seeds ; 
or Heb, and Ch. 5yp, a bean, from 795, to separate. ] 

Leguminous plants, or their seeds ; the plants whose 
pericarp is a legume, as beans, peas, &c. 

Milton. Dryden. 

PULSE’LESS, a, Having no pulsation. 

PUL-SIF’'I€, a. [pulse and L. facio, to make. 

Exciting the pulse 3 causing pulsation. 
PUL’SION, (pul’shun,) 2. [from L. pulsus.] 

The act of driving forward ; in opposition to Suc- 
Trion or Traotion, [Little used.] More. Bentley. 

PUL-TA’/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. [from Gr. msAros, L. 
puls. See Pur.] ‘ 

* Macerated ; softened ; nearly fluid. Beddoes, 

PUL’/VER-A-BLE, a. [from L. pulvis, dust, probably 
from pelo, pulso, or its root, that which is beaten fine, 
or that which is driven. See Powper.] 

That may be reduced tp fine powder ; capable of 
being pulverized. Boyle. 
PUL! VER-ATE, v. t. To beat or reduce to powder or 

dust. ee PuLVERIZE is generally used.] 

/ m 
PUL/VERANE, n. Ashes of barilla. 
PUL’/VER-IZ-A-BLE, a, That may be pulverized. 

Barton. 

PUL-VER-I!-ZA'TION, n. [from pulverize.] The act 
of reducing to dust or powder. 

PUL'VER-IZE, »v. t. [It. polverizzare ; Fr. pulveriser.] 

To reduce to fine powder, as by beating, grinding, 
&c. Friable substances may be pulverized by grind- 
ing or beating; but to pulverize malleable bodies, 

other methods must be pursued. 7 Encye. 

PUL’VER-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Reduced to fine powder, 

PUL! WER-IZ-ING, ppr. Reducing to fine powder. 

PUL’/VER-OUS, a. Consisting of dust or powder; 
like powder. 

PUL-VER’'U-LENCE, x. Dustiness; abundance of 
dust or powder. 

PUL-VER/U-LENT, a. Dusty; consisting of fine 
powder ; powdery. 

' a Addicted to lying and rolling in the dust, ag 
‘owls. : 
PUL’VIL, x. A sweet-scented powder, [Little used.] 
G 


mith. 


ay. 
PUL'VIL, v. t. Tosprinkle with a perfumed powder 
Not used.] Congreve. 
PUL/VIN-A-TED, a. [L. pulvinar, a pillow.] 

In architecture, enlarged or swelled in any portion 
of an order, as a frieze. Brande. 
PO/MA,». A digitigrade carnivorous mammal, the 

Felis concolor, of the warmer parts of America, a 
rapacious quadruped of the cat family. 
PUM'I-CATE, v. t. To make smooth with pumice. 
PUM’I-€4-TED, pp. Smoothed with pumice. 
PUM/I-€4-TING, ppr. Making smooth with pumice. 
PUM/ICE, x. [L. pumez, supposed to he from the root 
of spuma, foam ; G. bimstein ; D. puimsteen.] 

A substance frequently ejected from volcanoes, of 
various colors, gray, white, reddish-brown, or black ; 
hard, rough, and porous $ specifically lighter than wa- 
ter, and resembling the slag produced in an iron fur- 
nace, It appears to’consist of parallel fibers, owing 


PUN 


to the parallelism and minuteness of the crowded 
cells. ‘Jt is supposed to be produced by the disen- 
gagement of gas, in which the lava is in a plastic 
state. Nicholson, Buchanan. 

Pumiee is of three kinds: glassy, common, and 

rphyritic. Ure. — 

PUM/ICE-STONE, n. The same as Pumice. 

PU-MI"'CEOUS, (-mish’us,) a. Pertaining to pumice; 
consisting of pymice, or resembling it. 

PUM’/MACE, 2. Apples ground for making cider 

See Pomacz.] Forby. 

PUM’MEL, fee Pomme. 

PUMP; x. [Fr. pompe, a pump. and pomp; D. pomp; 
Dan. pompe ; Sp. bomba, a pump and a bomb. We see 
that pump, pomp, and bomé are the same word, differ- 
ently applied by different nations. The L. bombus is 
of the same family, as is the Eng. bombast ; Ir. buim- 
pis, a pump; W. pwmp, around mass. The primary 
sense of the root seems to be, to swell.] 

1. A hydraulic engine for raising water, or other 
fluid, through a tube. The common suction pump 
acts by exhausting the incumbent air of a tube or 
pipe, in consequence of which the water rises in the 
tube by means of the pressure of the air on the sur- 
rounding water. There is, however, a forcing pump, 
in which the water is raised in the tube by a force 
applied’ to a lateral tube, near the bottom of the 
pump. 

2. A low shoe with a thin sole.” Swift. 

PUMP, v. i. To work a pump; to raise water with a 


pump. . Meee 
PUMP, ».t. Toraise with a pump; as, to pump wa- 


ter. 
2. To draw out by artful interrogatories ; as, to 
pump out secrets. 
3. To examine by artful questions for the purpose 
of drawing out secrets. 2 
But pump not me for politics, Otay. 


PUMP’-BOLTS, x. pl. Two pieces of iron, one used 
to fasten the pump-spear to the brake, the other as 8 
fulcrum for the brake to work upon. Mar. Dict, 

PUMP’-BRAKE, x. The arm or handle of a pump, 

Mar. Dict. 

PUMP’-DALE, n. A long, wooden tube, used to con- 

-Vey the water from a chain-pump across the ship and 
through the side. lar. Dict. 

PUMP’ED, (pumpt,) pp. Raised with a pump. 

2. Drawn out by artful interrogations. 
PUMP’ER, rn. The person or the instrument that 


pumps. 

PUMP’ER-NICK’/EL, n. A species of bran bread, 
which forms the chief food of the Westphalian peas- 
ants; often used as aterm ofcontempt. Brande. 

PUMP!-GEAR, 2. The apparatus belonging to 8 
pump. Totten. 

PUMP’-HOQD, x. A semi-cylindrical frame of wood, 
covering the upper wheel of a chain-pump. 

PUMP'ING, ppr. Raising by a pump. 

2. Drawing out secrets by artful questions. 

PUMP'ION, n. [D. pompoen, Sw. pomp, a gourd.) 

A plant and its fruit ; the pumpkin. 

PUMP’KIN, x. A well-known plant and its fruit, the 
Cucurbita pepo; a pompion. | This is the common or 
thography of the word in the United States.] 

PUMP’-SPEAR, x. The bar to which the upper box 
of a pump is fastened, and which is attached to the 
brake or handle. Mar. Dict. 

PUMP’-STOCK, zn. The solid part or body of a pump. 

PO/MY, a. [Fr. pommeau.] 

Rounded ; as, pumy stones. 
PUN, 2. [Qu. W. pua, equal.] 
An expression In which a word has at once differ- 
ent meanings; an expression in which two different 
applications of a word present an odd or ludicrous 
idea; a kind of quibble or equivocation ; a low species 
of wit. Thus a man who had a tall wife, named 
Experience, observed that he had, by long experience, 
proved the blessings of a married life. 
A pun can be no more engraven, than It can be translated, 
Addison, 


Spenser. Toone. 


PUN, v. & To quibble; to use the same word at once 
in different senscs. Dryden. 

PUN, v.t. To persuade by a pun. Addison. 

PUNCH, 2. [W. pwnc, a point; Arm. poengonn; Fr, 
poingon; Sp. punzon; L. punctum}; pungo. 

1. An instrument of steel, used in several arts for 
perforating holes in plates of metal, or other substan- 
ces, and often so contrived as to stainp out a piece. 

2. In popular usage, 2 blow or thrust. 

PUNCH, n. [Sp. ponche; D. pons; G. punsch; Dan. 
pons, ponsh.] 

A drink composed of water sweetened with sugar, 
with a Wnixture of lemon juice and spirit. 

Encyc, Swift. 
PUNCH, n. The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet- 
show. [See Puncurnexvo.]} 
PUNCH, n. A well-set horse, with a short back, thin 
shoulders, broad neck, and well covered with je 

2. A short, fat fellow. (Far. Dict. 

PUNCH, vo. t. [Sp. punzar; W. pyncigw; L. punge. 
In this word, n is probably casual, and the root is 
Pg, of the same family as peg, pack, or pike, With the 
primary sense of driving or thrusting, a point J aa 
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1. To perforate with an iron instrument, eitber 
pointed or not ; as, to punch a hole in a plate of metal. 
' \ Wiseman. 
2, In popular usage, to thrust against with the end 
of something ; as, to punch one with the elbow. 


UNCH’-BOWL, zn. A bowl in which punch is made, |. 


or from which it is drank. 
ona) pe el pp. Perforated with a punch. 
spi ae » % {Fr. poingon, a bodkin, a punch- 
eon. 


1, A name common to iron or steel instruments |’ 


used in different trades for cutting, piercing, or stamp- 
ing a body. Guilt. 
2. In carpentry, a piece of timber placed upright 
between two posts, whose bearing is two great ; also, 
a piece of timber set upright under the ridge of a 
building, wherein the small timbers are jointed. 
Guilt. 
3. A measure of liquids, or a cask containing, 
sometimes, 84, sometimes 120, gallons. Rum or spir- 
its is imported from the West Indies in puncheons, 
but these are often called also hogsheads. 
PUNCH’ER, 2. One that punches. 
2. A punch or perforating instrument. 
PUN-CHI-NEL’LO, x. A punch; a buffoon ; the poli- 
cinella of the Italian puppet-show, a character repre- 
sented as fat, short, and hump-backed. 
Tatler. P. Cyc. Smart. 
PUNCH’‘ING, ppr. Perforating with a punch; strik- 
ing against with the end of something. 
pad a. Short and thick, or fat. 
eae TED, { a. [L. punctus, pungo.] 
1. Pointed. 
2. In botany, having dots scattered over the sur- 


face. Mart 
PUN€’TI-FORM, a. pte punctum, point, and form.] 
Having the form of a point. Ed. Encyc. 


PUN€-TIL’IO, (punk-til’yo,) n. [Sp. puntila ; It. pun- 
tiglio; from L. punctum, a point.] 

A nice point of exactness in conduct, ceremony, or 
proceeding ; particularity or exactness in forms ; as, 
the punctilios of a public ceremony. Addison. 

PUN€-TIL/IOUS, (-til'yus,) c, Very nice or exact in 
the forms of behavior, ceremony, or mutual inter- 
course ; very exact in the observance of rules pre- 
scribed by law or custom ; sometimes, exact to excess, 

Rogers. 
PUN€-TIL/IOUS-LY, adv. With exactness or great 


nicety. 

PUN€-TIL/IOUS-NESS, n. Exactness in the observ- 
ance of forms or rules; attentive to nice points of 
behavior or ceremony. 


PUN€’TION, n. [L. punctio.] 
A puncture. 
PUN€’TO, z. [Sp. and It. punto; L. punctum, from 
pungo, to prick.] 
1. Nice point of form or ceremony. Bacon. 
2. The point in fencing. Shak. 


PUN€’TU-AL, (punkt'yu-al,) a. [Fr. ponctuel; It, 

puntuale; Sp. puntual; from L. purctum, a point.] 

1. Consisting in a point; as, this punctual spot. 
[Little used.] Milton. 

2. Exact ; observant of nice points; punctilious, 
particularly in observing time, appointments, or prom- 
ises. It is honorable in a man to be punctual to ap- 
pointments, or to appointed hours; it is just to be 
puxctual in paying debts. 

3. Exact; as, a punctual correspondence between 
a prediction and an event. 

4. Done at the exact time ; as, punctual payment. 
PUN€/TU-AL-IST, n. One that is very exact in ob- 
serving forms and ceremonies. Milton. 
PUN€-TU AL’I-TY, 2. Nicety; scrupulous exact- 

ness. He served his prince with punctuality. Howell. 
2. It is now used chiefly in regard to time. He 
pays his debts with punctuality. He is remarkable 
fur the “yea of his attendance. 
PUNE€’TU-AL-LY, adv. Nicely ; exactly; with scru- 
pulous regard to time, appointments, promises, or 
rules; as, to attend a meeting punciually; to pay 
debts or rent punctually ; to observe punctually one’s 
engagements, 
PUN€/TU-AL-NESS, n. Exactness; punctuality. 
Felton. 
PUN€’TU-ATE, (punkt/yu-ate,) v. t. [Fr. ponctuer, 
from L. punctum, a point. ] 
To mark with points; to designate sentences, 


clauses, or other divisions of a writing, by points, |’ 
Stuart. 


which mark the proper pauses. 
PUN€’TU-A-TED, pp. Pointed. Fourcroy. 
2, Having the divisions marked with points, 
PUN€’TU-A-TING, ppr. Marking with points. 
PUN€-TU-A/TION, (punkt-yu-a/shun,) n. In gram- 
mar, the act or art of pointing a writing or discourse, 
or the act or art of marking with points the divisions 
of a discourse into sentences, and clauses or mem- 
bers of a sentence, Punctuation is performed by four 
ints: the period, (.); the colon, (:); the semico- 
on, (;); and the comma,(,). The ancients were 
unacquainted with punctuation ; they wrote without 
* any distinction of members, periods, or words. 
PUNE€’TU-IST, x. One who understands the art cf 
punctuation. 


PUN 


PUN€’TU-LATE, »v.t. .[L. a 

To mark with small spots. [Mot used.] Wocdward. 
PUN eb ager! (punkt/yur,) x. [L. punctura; It. pun- 
tura. : 

The act of perforating with a pointed instrument ; 
or a small hole made by it ; as, the puncture of a nail, 
needle, or pin. 

A lion may perish by the puncture of an asp, Rambler. 
PUN€’/TURE, v.t. To prick ; to pierce with a small, 


pointed instrument ; as, to puncture the skin. 
PUN€’/TUR-ED, pp. Pricked ; pierced with a sharp 


point. 
PUN€/TUR-ING, ppr. Piercing with a sharp point. 
oe 
PUN'DIT, x [In Persic, Mix pand, learning.] 


In Hindoostan, a learned Brahmin ; one versed in 
the Sanscrit language, and in the science, Jaws, and 
religion of that country. 


PUN’DLE, x. A short and fat woman. [Wot used.] 
PO/NESE, 2. [Fr. punaise.] 
The bed-bug ; the sameas Punice. Hudibras. 


PUNG, n. In America, a kind of one-horse sleigh. 
PUN"GAR, n. A fish. Ainsworth. 
PUN'GEN-CY, n. [L. pungens, pungo, to prick.] 
1. The power of pricking or piercing ; as, the pun- 
gency of a substance. Arbuthnot. 
2. That quality of a substance which produces the 
sensation of pricking, or affecting the taste like mi- 
nute sharp points ; sharpness; acridness. 
3. Power to pierce the mind, or excite keen reflec- 
tions or remorse ; as, the pungency of a discourse, 
4. Acrimoniousness ; keenness; as, the pungency 
of wit or of expressions, Stillingfleet. 
PUN’GENT, a. [L. pungens, pungo.] 
1, Pricking ; stimulating ; as; pungent snuff. 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. Pope. 
9. Acrid; affecting the tongue like small, sharp 
points ; as, the sharp and pungent taste of acids. 


Newton. 

3. Piercing; sharp; as, pungent pains; pungent 
grief. Swift. 
4. Acrimonious; biting. Fell, 


PO'/NI€, a. [L. punicus, pertaining to Carthage, ar its 
inhabitants, from Pent, the Carthaginians ; qu. from 
Pheni, as Carthage was settled by Phenicians. ] 

Pertaining to the Carthaginians ; faithless ; treach- 
erous ; deceitful ; as, punic faith. 

POU'/NI€, zn. The ancient language of the Carthagin- 
ians, of which Plautus has left a specimen. 

; Asiat. Res. 

PU'NI-€A FI'DES, [L.] Punic faith, the faith of 
the Carthaginians, that is, unfaithfulness, treachery, 
perfidiousness, 

POU'NICE, xn. A bed-bug. [Wot in use.] Ainsworth. 

nek ta (-nish’as,) a. [L. punicews. See Pu- 
NIC. 

Purple. Dict. 

PO’NI-NESS, n. [from puny.] Littleness ; pettiness ; 
smallness with feebleness. 

PUN'ISH, 0. t. [Arm. punigza; Fr. punir, punissant ; 
It. punire; Sp. punir; from L. punio, from the roat 
of pena, pain. The primary sense is, to press, or 
strain. ] 

1, To pain; to afflict with pain, loss, or calamity 
for a crime or fault ; primarily, to afflict with bodily 
pain ; as, to punish a thief with pillory or stripes ; 
but the word is applied also to affliction by loss of 
property, by transportation, banishment, seclusion 
from society, &c. The Jaws require murderers to be 
punished with death. Other offenders are to be pun- 
tshed with fines, imprisonment, hard labor,&c. God 
punishes men for their sins with calamities, personal 
and national. 

2. In a looser sense, to afflict with pain, &c., with 
a view to amendment ; to chasten; as, a father pun- 
ishes his child fur disobedience. 

3. To réward with pain or suffering inflicted on 
the offender ; applied to the crime; as, to puntsh mur- 
der or theft. 

PUN’ISH-A-BLE, a. Worthy of punishment. 

2. Liable to punishment; capable of being pun- 
ished by law or right; applied to persons or offenses ; 
as, a man is punishable for robbery or for trespass ; a 
crime is punishable by law. 

PUN'ISH-A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of deserving 
or being liable to punishment. 

PUN’ISH-ED, (pun'isht,) pp. Afflicted with pain or evil 
as the retribution of a crime or offense ; chastised. 
PUN/ISH-ER, x. One that inflicts pain, loss, or other 
evil, for a crime or offense. Milton. 
PUN'ISH-ING, ppr. Afflicting with pain, penalty, or 
suffering of any kind, as the retribution of a crime or 

offense. 

PUN/ISH-MENT, n. Any pain or suffering inflicted 
ona nm for a crime or offense, by the authority 
to which the offender is subject, either by the consti- 
tution of God or of civil society. The punishment of 
the faults and offenses of children, by the parent, is 
by virtue of the right of government with which the 
parent is invested by God himself. This species of 
punishment is chastisement or torrection. The punish- 
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ment of crimes against thy laws is inflicted by the 
supreme power of the state, in virtue of the right of 
government vested in the prince or legislature. The 
right of punishment belongs only to persons clothed 
with autnority. Pain, loss, or evil, willfully inflicted 
on another, for his crimes or offenses, by a private, 
unauthorized person, is reverge, rather than punzsh- 
ment. 

Some punishments consist in exile or transportation, 
others in loss of liberty by imprisonment; some ex~ 
tend to confiscation by forfeiture of lands and goods; 
others induce a disability of holding offices, of being 
heirs, and the like. Blackstone. 

Divine punishments are doubtless designed to se- 
cure obedience to divine laws, and uphold the moral 
order of created intelligent beings. , 

Tho rewarcls and punieh ments of another life, which the Almighty 

has eetablistied as the enforcements of bis law, are of weight 
enough to determine the choice against whatever pleasure or 
paln this hfe can show. Locke. 

PU-NI''TION, (-nish'un,) rn. [Fr., from L. punitio, 
from punio. 

Punishment, [Little used.] 

PO/NI-TIVE, a. [{t. punitivo.] 

Awarding or inflicting punishment, that punish- 
es ; ee hipaa law or justice. Hammond. 
PU’/NI-TO-RY, a. Punishing, or tending to punish- 

ment. 

PYN-JAUB’, x. The country of the five rivers, which 
flow by one united stream into the Indus, forming 
the north-western part of Hindoostan. 

PUNK, zn. A species of fungus, or some decayed wood, 
used as tiuder. Ash. 

2. A prostitute ; a strumpet. Shak, 

PUN’KA, x. In Hindoostan, a machine for fanning a 
room, consisting of a nmvable frame covered with 
canvas, and suspended from the ceiling. It is kept 
in motion by pulling a cord. Malcom. 

PUN’NED, pp. Quibtted. 

PUN/NER, n. A punster, which see. Steele, 
PUN’NET, xn. A small, but broad, shallow basket, for 
displaying fruit or flowers, Smart. 
PUN’NING, ppr. [from pun.J Using a word at once 

in different senses. ; 

PUN’NING, x. The art or practice of using puns; a 
playing on words. Addison. 

PUN’STER, zn. One that puns or is skilled in pun- 
ning ; a quibbler ; a low wit. Arbuthnot, 

PUNT, »v.% To play at basset, faro, and omber. 

PUNT, nx. [Sax. punt, L, pons, a bridge.] _[Addison. 

A flat-bottomed boat, used in calking ana repairing 
ships. lar. Dict. 

PUNT’ER,n. One that plays at faro or basset against 
the banker or dealer. Encye. 

PO'’NY, a. [Contracted from Fr. puisné, which see.] 

1, Properly, young or younger; but in this sense 
not used. 

2. Inferior ; petty; of an under rate; small and 
feeble. This word generally includes the significa- 
tion of both smallness and feebleness; as, a puny 
animal; a puny subject; a puny power; a puny 
mind, Milton. South. den. 

PU/NY,n. <A young, inexperienced person ; e npviees 

th. 


u 
PUP, v. i. [This word appears to be radically the 


same as the L. pupa, Eng. babe, W. pob, the root ob gy 


populus. * 
To bring forth whelps or young, as the female of 
the canine species, ‘ 
PUP, x, <A puppy. 
PO'PA, ) 2.; pl. Pup or Pures. [L. supra.] In natu- 
POPE, ral history, an insect in the third state of 
its existence, or, in other words, the last state but 
one, that state in which it resembles an infant in 
swaddling clothes. As some insects in this state 
have a bright exterior, as if gilded, it has been called 
chrysalis or aurelia, from the Gr. xpvoos, and L 
aurum, gold; but as this gilded appearance belong. 
to few insects, the term pupa is now more generally 
used. In this state most insects take no food, are 
incapable of locomotion, and, if opened, seem fillod 
with a watery fluid in which no distinct organs can 
be traced. 
PO’PIL, 2. 
Pur. 
The apple of the eye; a little aperture in the 
middle of the iris and uvea of the eye, through 
which the raysof light pass to the crystalline humor, 
to be painted on the retina, Encyc. 
PO'PIL, n. [Fr. pupule; L. pupillus, dim. of pupa, 
pupus. See Pur.) . 
1. A youth or scholar of either sex under the care 
of an instructor oy tutor. Locke. 
2. A ward; a youth or person under the care of a 
guardian. den. 
3. In the civil law, a boy or girl under the age of 
puberty, that is, under 14 if a male, and under 12 if 
a female. Encyc. 
PO’PIL-AGE, 2. The state of being a scholar, ot 
under the care of an instructor for education and 
discipline. Locke, 
2. Wardship; minority. Spenser. 
In this latter sense the Scots use Purinan:ty 
Be th 


— 


[L. pupilla, dim. of pupa, pupus, See 
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PO/PIL-A-RY, a. [Fr. pubillaire; L. pupiaris.] 
Pertaining tu a pupil or ward. Johnson. 
PU-PIP/A-RA, n. pl. [L. pupa and pario. 
Animals whose eggs are hatched in the matrix of 
the mother, and not excluded till they become pupes. 
Kirby. 
PU-PIP/A-ROUS, a. Pertaining to the Pupipasa 5 
producing young in the form of a pupa. 
PU-PLY'O-ROUS, a. [pupa and L. voro.]} 
Feeding on the pupe of insects, §&, L, Mitchill. 
PUPPET, x. [Fr. poupéc; L. pupus. See Eur.) 
1. A sinall image in the human form, moved by a 
wire in a mock drama ; a wooden tragedian. Pope. 
2. A doll. 
_ 3. A word of contempt, used of a person who is 
under the control of another. Shak. 


PUP/PET-MAN, n. The master of a puppet- 
PUP’PET-MAS'TER, show. Swift. 
PUP’'PET-PLAY’ER, zw. One that manages the mo- 
tions of puppets, Hales. 
PUP’PET-RY,n. Affectation. Marston. 
PUP’PET-SHOW, n. A mock drama performed by 
puppets moved by wires. Swift. Pope. 


PUP’PY, x. [See Pur.} A whelp; the young ‘prog- 
eny of a bitch or female of the canine species. 
2. Applied to persons, a name expressing extreme 
contempt, commonly used of one who is conceited. 


Addison. 
PUP’PY, v.i. To bring forth whelps. 
PUP’PY-ISM,n. Extreme meanness. 

2. Extreme affectation or conceit. Chalmers. 


PUR, v.% To utter a low, murmuring, continued 
sound, as a cat. 
PUR, vt. To signify by purring. Gray. 


PUR, x. The low, murmuring, continued sound of a 
cat. 

PU-RA/NA, n. Among the Hindoos, hterally, ancient 
story ; particularly, a sacred poetical work, which 
treats af the creation, destruction, and renovation of 

‘ worlds, the genealogy of gods and heroes, the reigns 
of the Manus, and the transactions of their descend- 
auts. The Puranas are eighteen in number. 

Wilson’s Sanscrit Dict. Asiat. Res. 

PU-RAN'I€, a. Pertaining to the puranas, 

Asiat. Res, 

PUR’/BECK-STONE, 2. A limestone from the Isle of 

‘ Purbeck in England. P. Cye. 

PUR’BLIND, a. [Said to be from pore and blin7#.] 

Near-sighted or dim-sighted ; seeing obscurely ; 
as, a purblind eye; a purblind mole. 


Shak, Drummond, 

PUR’BLIND-LY, adv. Ina purblind manner. Scott. 

PUR’BLIND-NESS, n. Shortness of sight; near- 
sightedness ; dimness of vision. 

PUR/CHAS-A-BLE} a. [from purchase.] That may 
be bought, purchased, or obtained for a considera- 

> tion. 

PUR'CHASBE, v.t. [Fr. pourchasser, to seek, to pur- 
sue; pour and chasser, to chase, It. cacciare, Sp. 
cazar. This word seems to be considered by Black- 
stone as formed from the L. perguisitio. ‘This is an 
error. The word is from the root of chase: pour- 
chasscr is to pursue to the end or object, and hence 
to obtain. In Law Latin, purchase, the noun, was 
written purchacium, The legal use of the word in 
obtaining writs, shows best its true origin ; to pur- 
chase a writ, is to sue out a writ, that is, toseek it 
Out; for sue, seek, and L. seguor, are all of one ori- 
gin, and synonymous with chase, See Blackstone, 
b. 3, ch. 18. Spelman, ad voc.] 

1. In its primary and legal sense, to gain, obtain, or 
acquire by any means, except by descent or heredt- 
tary right, Blackstone, 

2. In common usage, to buy ; to obtain property by 
paying an equivalent inmoney. It differs from Bar- 
TER only in the circumstance, that in purchasing, the 
price or equivalent given or secured is money ; in 
bartering, the equivalent is given in goods, We 
abn ey lands or goods for ready money or on 
credit. 

3. To obtain by an expense of labor, danger, or 
other sacrifice ; as, to purchase favor with flattery. 


Milton. 


4, To expiate or recompense by a fine or forfeit ; 
as, to purchase out abuses with tears and prayer. 
~ Shak, 


A world who would not purchase with a bruise ? 


5. To sue out or procure, as a writ. 
6. Formerly, a cant word for steal. Shak. 
PUR’CHASE, v. i. In seamen’s language, to raise by 

a purchase ; as, the capstern purchases apace. 

Encyc. 
PUR/CHASE, n. [Norm. Fr. pourchas or purchas. } 

1. In law, the act of obtaining or acquiring the 
title to lands and tenements by money, deed, gift, or 
any means, except by descent; the acquisition of 
lands and tenements by a man’s own act or agree- 
ment. Littleton, Blackstone. 

2. In law, the suing out and obtaining a writ. 

3. In common usage, the acquisition of the title or 
property of any thing by rendering an equivalent in 
money. ‘ 

It le foolish out money In of ntance, 

nid gteedeic tan at rt Byantia: 
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4, That which is purchased ; any thing of which| PUR’/FLE 
the property is obtained by giving an equivalent| PUR’/FLE 


price in money. 


The scrip was complete evidence of his right in the purchase, 

7 Wheaton, 
ae That which is obtained by labor, danger, art, 

Cc. 

A beauty-waning and distressed widow 
Made prize und purchase of his wantcn eye. Shak, 

6. Formerly, a cant word for stealing and the thing 
stolen. Chaucer. 

7. Any mechanical hold, advantage, power, or 
fores applied to the raising or removing of heavy 

oOnuless 

PUR/CHAS-ED, (pur’chast,) pp. or a. 
acquired by one’s own act or agreement. 

2. Olttained by paying an equivalent in money. 

3. Obtained by labor, danger, art, écc. 

4. Formerly, a cant word for stclen. Shak. 
PUR/CHASE-MON-EY, (-mun-ne,) 2. ‘The money 
paid, or contracted to be paid, for any thing bought. 

Berkeley. 

PUR’CHAS-ER, n. In law, one who acquires or ob- 
tains by conquest or by deed or gift, or in any man- 
ner other than by descent or inheritance. In this 
sense, the word is by some authors written Pur- 
CHASOR. Blackstone. 

2. One who obtains or acquires the property of any 
thing by paying an equivalent in money. 

PUR’CHAS-ING, ppr. Buying; ybtaining by one’s 
own act or fora price. . 

PORE, a. [L. purus; It. and Sp. puro; Fr. pur; W. 
pur; Sax. pur; Heb. 12. The verb 172 signifies to 
separite, free, clear; a sense taken from driving off. 
The word, varied in orthography, occurs in Ch. Syr. 
and Ar. See N 2 in the Introduction. Class Br, 
No. 7, and 6, 8, 9, 10.] 

1. Separate from all heterogeneous or extraneous 
matter; clear; free from mixture; as, pure water; 
pure clay ; pure sand ; pure air; pure silver or gold. 
Pure wine is very scarce. 

2. Free from moral defilement ; without spot ; not 
sullied or tarnished ; incorrupt ; undebased by moral 
turpitude; holy. 

Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil. =<» Hab. i, Prov. xx. 


3. Genuine; real; true; incorrupt; unadulter- 
ated ; as, pure religion. James i. 

4. Unmixed ; separate from any other subject, or 
from every thing foreign ; as, pure mathematics. 

5. Free from guilt ; guiltless; innocent. 

No hand of strife is pure, but that which wios, 


Obtained or 


Daniel. 


6. Not vitiated with improper or corrupt words -or 
phrases ; as, a pure style of discourse or composition. 

7. Disinterested ; as, pure benevolence. 

8. Chaste; as, a pure virgin. 

9. Free from vice or moral turpitude, Tit. i. 

10. Ceremonially clean ; unpolluted. Ezra vi. 

11. Free from any thing improper ; as, his motives 
are pure. . 

12, Mere; absolute; that and that only ; uncon- 
nected with any thing else; as,a pure villain. He 
did that from pure compassion, or pure good nature. 

Pure villenage, in the feudal law, is a tenure of 
lands by uncertain services at the will of the lord; 
oppused to privileged villenage. Blackstone. 

PURE,v.t. To purity; to cleanse. [Vot in use.] 

Chaucer. 

PORE’LY, adv. In a pure manner; with an entire 
separation of heterogeneous or foul matter, Js. i. 

2. Without any mixture of improper or vicious 
words or phrases. 

3. Innocently ; without guilt. 

4. Merely; absolutely ; without connection with 
any thing else; completely ; totally. The meeting 
was purely accidental. 

PORE’NESS, n. Clearness ; an unmixed state; sep- 
aration or freedom from any heterogeneous or foreign 
matter ; as, the pureness of water, or other liquor; 
the pureness of a metal; the pureness of marl or 
clay ; the pureness of air. 

2. Freedom from moral turpitude or guilt. 


May we evermore serve thee In holiness and purenese of living. 
Com. Prayer, 

3. Simplicity; freedom from mixture or compo- 
sition. 

An essence eternal and spiritual, of absolute pureness and 

simplicity. Ralegh. 

4. Freedgm from vicious or improper words, 
phrases, or modes of speech; as, pureness of style. 

Ascham. 
PUR'FILE, (-fil,) n. [Fr. pourfilée ; pour and /ile.] 

A sort of ancient trimming for women’s gowns, 
made of tinsel and thread, called also Bopprn-work. 
: Bailey. 

[ The thing and the name are obsolete.] 

PUR’FLE, (pur’fl,) v. t& [Fr. pourfiler; It. profilare. 

See Prorite.] 

To decorate with a wrought or flowered border; 
to embroider; as, to purfle with blue and white, or 
with gold and pearl. [Ods. 

enser. Shak. Milton. 


PUR 


Ww n. A border of embroidered work. 
c 


2. In heraldry, terms applied to ermines, peans, oP 
furs which compose a bordure. Encyc. 
eck hear pp. or a, Ornamented with a flowered 

order. 
PURG’A-MENT, n. [L. purgamen.] 
A cathartic. 
PUR-GA’TION, 2. 
Purce.] 

1, The act or operation of clearing, cleansing, or 
purifying by separating and carrying off impurities, 
or whatever is superfluous; applied to the body; as, 
the intestines are cleared by purgation. So also in 
pharmacy and in chemistry, medicines, metals, and 
minerals, are purified by purgation. Encyc. 

2. In law, the act of cleansing from‘a crime, accu- 
sation, or suspicion of guilt. This was canonical or 
vulgar, Canonical purgation, prescribed by the canon 
law, was performed before the bishop or his deputy 
and by a jury of twelve clerks. The party accuse 
first made oath to his own innocence, and then the 
twelve clerks, or compurgators, swore that they be- 
lieved he spoke the truth; after which, other wit- 
nesses were examined upon oath, on behalf of the 
prisoner only. Vulgar purgation was performed by 
the ordeal of fire or water, or by combat. [See Oz 
DEA in! zi Blackstone. 

PURG’A-TIVE, a. [It. purgaticq; Fr. purgatif.] 
Having the power of cleansing; usually, having 
the power of evacuating the intestines ; cathartic. 
PURG’A-TIVE, 2. A medicine that evacuates the 
intestines ; a cathartic. 
PURG/A-TIVE-LY, adv. Cleansingly ; cathartically. 
PURG-A-TO'RI-AL, ) a. Pertaining to purgatory. 
PURG-A-TO’/RI-AN, Mede, 
PURG' sii ibicig a. [L. purgatorius, from purgo, to 
purge. 
‘Tending to cleanse; cleansing; expiatory. Burke, 
PURG/A-TO-RY, x. [Fr. purgatvire.] 

Among Roman Catholics, a supposed place or state 
after death, in which the souls of persons are puri- 
fied, or in which they expiate such offenses commit- 
ted in this life, as do not merit eternal damnation. 
After this purgation from the impurities of sin, the 
souls are supposed to be received into heaven. 

Encyc. Stillingfleet. 
PURGE, (purj,) v. t. [L. purgo; Fr. purger; Sp. 
purgar ; It. purgare ; probably a derivative from the 
root of pure. | ' 

1. To cleanse or purify by separating and carrying 
off whatever is impure, heterogeneous, foreign, or 
superfluous ; as, to purge the body by evacuation ; 
to purge the Augean stable. It is followed by away, 
of, or of. We say, to purge away or to purge of 
filth, and to purge a liquor of its scum. 

2. To clear from guilt or moral defilement; as, to 
purge one of guilt or crime; to purge away sin. 


Bacon. 
{Fr., from L. purgatio. See 


Purge away our sins, for thy name’s sake. — Ps, Ixxix. 
Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean. — Ps, li, 


3. To clear from accusation or the charge of a 
crime, as in ordeal. 

4, To remove what is offensive; to sweep away 
impurities. Ezek, xx. 

5. To clarify ; to defecate ; as liquors. 

PURGE, v.i. ‘To become pure by clarification. 

2. To have frequent or preternatural evacuations 
from the intestines, by means of a cathartic, 

PURGE, n. Amedicine that evacuates the intestines; 
a cathartic. Arbuthnot. 

PURG’ED, (purjd,) pp. Purified; cleansed; evac- 
uated. 

PURG/ER, x A person or thing that purges or 
cleanses, 

2. A cathartic. 

PURG/ING, ppr. Cleansing; purifying ; carrying off 
impurities or superfluous matter. 

PURG/ING, x. A diarrhea or dysentery; preternat- 
ural evacuation of the intestines; looseness of bow- 
els. ke inappropriate use of the word.) « 

PU-RI-FI-CA/TION, n. [Fr., from L. purificatio. See 
Purrry.] . 

1. The act of purifying; the act or operation of 
separating and removing from any thing that which 
is heterogeneous or foreign to it; as, the purification 
of liquors, or of metals. Boyle. | 

2. In religion, the act or operation of cleans- 
ing ceremonially, by removing any pollution or de- 
filement. Purvfication by washing, or by other 
means, was common to the Hebrews and to pa+ 
gans, The Mohammedans use purification as a prep 
aration for devotion, 2 Chron. xxx. Esth. ii. Luke ii. 


Encyc. 
3. A cleansing from guilt or the pollution of sin; 
the extinction of sinful desires, appetites, and in- 
Having power to purify ; 


clinations, 

PI-RIF'I-€A-TIVE a, 

PU-RIF/I-CA-TO-RY, } tending to cleanse. 

PO’RI-FI-ED, pp. or a. Made pure and clear; freed 
from pollution ceremonially. 

PO/RI-FI-ER, zn. fovee purify.] That which purifies 
or cleanses; a cleanser; a refiner. Fire was held 
by the ancients to be an excellent purifier. a { 
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PO'RI-FORM,a [L. pu:, puris,and form. 
Like 3 in the form of pus, Med. Repos. 
PO/RLFY, v. t (Fr. purifier; L. purifico ; purus, pure, 
and faco, te make. 

1. To make pure or clear; to free from extraneous 
admixture ; as, to purify liquors or metals; to purify 
the blood ; to purify the air. 

2. To free from pollution ceremonially ; toremove 
whatever renders unclean and unfit for sacred ser- 
vices, > 

Purify yourselves and your captives on the third day, and oa 

ae day wiry all a raiment. — Num. wet 

3. To free from guilt or the defilement of sin; as, 
to purify the heart. 7 

Who gavo himself fr us, that he might redeem us from all Inl- 

_ and parify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
works. — Tt. i. 


4. To clear from improprieties or barbarisms ; as, to 
rify a language. Sprat. 

PO/RI-FY, v.i. To grow or become pure or clear. 
Liquors will gradually purify. Burnet. 

PO’/RI-FY-ING, ppr. or 2. Removing foreign or heter- 
ogeneous matter; cleansing from pollution ; fining ; 
making clear. 

PO’RI-FY-ING, x. The act or operation of making 
pure, or of cleansing from extraneous matter, or 
from pollution. 

PO’RIM, 2. [Heb. nm, lots, from the Persian.] 
Among the Jews, the feast of lots, instituted to com- 
memorate their deliverance from the machinations 
of Haman. Esth. ix. 

PO/RIST, 2. [Fr. puriste.] 

1, One excessively nice in the use of words. 
Chesterfield. Johnson. 
2. One who maintains that the New Testament 
was written in pure Greek. M. Stuart. 

PO’RI-TAN, 2. oe pure.] The Puritans, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth and her immediate suc- 
cessors, were so called in derision, on account of 
théir professing to fullow the pure word of God, in 
Opposition to all traditions and human ag hi 

‘ Noy. 

Hume gives this name to three parties; the politi- 
cal Puritans, who maintained the highest principles 
of civil liberty ; the Puritans in discipline, who were 
averse to the ceremonies and government of the 
Episcopal church ; and the doctrinal Puritans, who 
rigidly defended the speculative system of the first 
reformers. 

Puritan is sometimes now used as a term of re- 


h. 

PURETAN, a. Pertaining to the Puritans, or early 
dissenters from the Church of England. Sanderson. 
@U-RI-TAN’IE, a. Pertaining to the Puritans or 
PU-RI-TAN'I€-AL, their doctrines and practice ; 

as a term of reproach, exact ; rigid ; as, puritanical no- 

tions or opinions ; puritanical manners. 
PU-RI-TAN‘I€-AL-LY, adv. With the exact or rigid 

notions or manners of the Puritans. 
PO’RI-TAN-ISM, nx. The notions or practice of Puri- 


tans. Montague. 
PO/RI-TAN-IZE, v. i. To deliver the notions of Puri- 
tans. Montague. 


PO'RI-TY,2. [Fr. purité; L. puritas, from purus.) 

1 Freedom from foreign eH or heterogene- 
ous matter; as, the purity of water, of wine, of spirit ; 
the purity of drugs; the purity of metals. 

2. Cleanness ; freedom from foulness or dirt; as, 
the purity of a garment. 

The purity of a linen vesture. Holyday, 


3. Freedom from guilt or the defilement of sin; 
Jnnocence ; as, purity of heart or life. bY 

4, Chastity ; freedom from contamination by Wlicit 
sexual connection. Shak. 

5. Freedom from any sinister or improper views ; 
as, the purity of motives or designs. 

6. Freedom from foreign idioms, from barbarous or 
improper words or phrases; as, purity of style or 
language. 

i a, [Supposed to be contracted from purfle. 


ue 
1. An embroidered and puckered border. 
Johnson. Bacon. 
-2 A kind of edging for bone-lace. Bailey. 
PURL, x. A malt liquor medicated with wormwood 
or aromatic herbs, Bailey. Johnson. 
PURL, x. Two rounds in knitting. * 
PURL, vi [Sw. la; W. freulaw, to purl, to rip- 
rE ; fraul,a rippling. It may be allied to G. britilen, 

. brullen, Dan. broler, to roar, and to Eng. frill, trill, 
and roll.] 

1. To murmur, as a small stream flowing among 
stones or other obstructions, which occasion a con- 
tinued series of broken sounds. It is applied only to 
small streams. Large streams running in like man- 
ner are said to rear. In descriptions of rural scene- 
ry, the poets seldom omit a purling brook or stream. 


My flowery the: 
A painted mistress or a yuriing stream. Pope. 


2. To flow or run with a murmuring sound 


Around th’ ad)olaing brook that purle alon 
Eta olaing Puri s 


vocal grove, now fretdng o'er a rock. Thomson, 
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PURL, v. t. To decorate with fringe or embroidery. . 
B. Jonson. 
PURL, x. A gentle, continued murmur of a small 
stream of rippling water. 
PUR/LIED, (pur/lu,) 2. [Fr. pur, pure, and lieu, 
lace. 
? A baer, a limit; a certain limited extent or dis- 
trict; originally, the ground near a royal fcrest, 
which, being severed from it, was mado purlieu, that 
is, pure or free from the forest laws. Encyc. 
PUR’LIN, x. In architecture, a piece of timber ex- 
tending from end to end of a building or roof, across 
and under the rafters, to support them in the middle. 
Hebert. 
PURL‘ING, ppr. [from purl.] Murmuring or gur- 
«gling, as a brook. 

2. Decorating with fringe or embroidery. 
PURL/ING, a. Murmuring or gurgling; as, a purling 
stream. Pope. 
PURL’ING, n. The continued, gentle murmur of a 

small stream. 
PUR-LOIN’, v. t. [Fr. pour and loin, far off. Bee 
Exoien.] 
1. Literally, to take or carry away for one’s self ; 
hence, to steal ; to take by theft. 
Your butler purloins your liquor. Arbuthnot. 


2. To take by plagiarism; to steal from books or 
manuscripts. Dryden. 
PUR-LOIN’, v. % To practice theft. Tit. ii. 
PUR-LOIN’ED, pp. Stolen; taken-by plagiarism. 
PUR-LOIN’ER, x A thief; a plagiary. 
Pe ee ppr. Btealing; committing literary 
the: 
PUR-LOIN’ING, x. Theft; plagiarism. 
PUR/PAR-TY, x. [Fr. pour and partie, part.] 
In law, a share, part, or portion of an estate, 
which is alJotted to a coparcener by partition. 
el. 
PUR/PLE, (pur’pl,) a. [Fr. pourpré; L. purpurcus; 
Sp. purpureo; It. porporino; Gr. ropdvpeos, from 
toppupa, L. purpura, a shell from which the color 
was obtained. 

1. Designating a much-admired color compased of 
red and blue blended. The Roman emperors wore 
robes of this color. 

2. In poetry, red or livid; dyed with blood. 


* view a field of blood, 
And Tiber rolling with a purple flood. Dryden, 


PUR’PLE, rn. A purple color or dress; hence, impo- 
rial government in the Roman empire, as a purple robe 
was the distinguishing dress of the emperors. 

Gibbon, 

2. A cardinalate. Addison. Hume. 

Purple of Cassius. See Cassius. 

Purple of mollusca; a viscid liquor, secreted by 
certain shell-fish, as the Buccinum Japiilus, which 
dyes wool, &c., of a purple color, and is supposed to 
be the substance of the famous Tyrian dye. Ure, 

PUR'PLE, v.t. [L. purpuro.] 

To make purple, or to dye of a red color; as, 
hands purpled with blood. 


When morn 
Purples tha east. Milton, 
Reclining soft in blissful bowers, 
Purpled sweet with springing flowers, Fenton, 


PUR’PLED, pp. or a.» Meade purple. 

PUR’PLES, (pur’plz,) . pl. Petecchie, or spots of a 
livid red on the budy ; livid spots which appear in 
certain malignant diseases ; 2 purple, i. e., a petec- 
chial fever, 

PUR’PLING, ppr. Dyeing of a purple color; making 


purple. 
PUR’PLISH, a. Somewhat purple. Boyle. 
PUR/PORT, x. [Fr. pour, for, and porter, to bear.] 
1. Design or tendency ; 23, the purport of Plato’s 
dinlogue. Norris. 
2. Meaning ; import ; as, the purport cf a word or 


hrase. é 
PURPORT, v.t. To intend; to intend to show. 

2. To mean ; to signify. [Bacon. 
PUR/PORT-ED, pp. Designed; intended ; meant. 
PUR’PORT-ING, ppr. Designing; intending; im- 


porting. 

PUR’POSE, ». [Fr. propos; Sp. and It. proposito; L. 
Feenereeny propono ; pro, before, and pono, to set or 

ace. 

: 1. That which a person sets before himself as an 
object to be reached or accomplished ; the end or 
aint to which the view is directed in any plan, meas- 
ure, or exertion. We believe the Supreme Being 
created intelligent beings for some benevolent and 
glorious purpose ; and if so, how glorious and benev- 
olent must be his purpose in the plan of redemption ! 
The ambition of men is generally directed to one of 
twa purposes, or to both —the acquisition of wealth 
or of power. We build houses for the purpose of 
shelter ; we labor for the purpose of subsistence, 

2. Intention; design. This sense, however, is 
hardly to be distinguished from the former, as pur- 
pose always includes the end in view. 

Every je Is eatablished by counsel. — Prov. xx. 

Being predce t 


stinated according to the purpose of Him*who work- 
ech all things after the counsel of his own will, — Eph. L. 


PUR 


8. End; effect; consequence, good or bad. Whar 
good purpose will this answer? We sometimes labor 
to no purpose. Mon often employ their time, talents, 
and money for very evil purposes. 

To what purpose is this weste? — Matt. xxvi, 

4, Instance ; example. .[Vot in use.] 

5. Conversation. [Wot in-use, eERSETs 

Of purpose, on purpose; with previous design; 
with the mind dirercad to that object. On purpose is 
moré-generally used, but the true phrase is of pure 


OSC. 

PUR’POSE, »v. 4. To intend; to design; to resolve 3 
to determine on some end or object to be accom- 
plished. : 

Hand portood ta tas ict, vies bad neds eg 
‘aul pu in the apirit, when thro! 
aoe eod achat go to Jerusalem. — Acts hs! 

PUR’POS-ED, (pur’pust,) pp. or a. Intended; de- 
signed ; epplied to thinge. 

2. Resolved; having formed a design cz resolu- 
tion ; applied to persons. 
I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgros, — Ps. xvil, | 


PUR’POSE-LESS, a. Having no effect or yuapose 


PUR’POSE-LY, adv. 
predetermination. 5 
In composing this discourse, I purposely declied all offensive 

and displeasiug truths. ‘ ; Atterbury. | 

So much they scorn the crowd, that #f the throng 1 

By chance go right, they purposely go wrong. Pope. | 


PUR’POS-ING, ppr. Intending; designing; resolv- 


ing. 
PUR-PRES/TURE, nz. [from Fr. pour and prendre, pris, 
to take. 
In ‘at a nuisance, consisting in an inclosure of 
or encroachment on something that belongs to the 
ublic ; as a house erected or incloxure made on the 
ing’s demesnes, or of a highway, &c. Blackstone. 
PUR’PRISE, (-prize,) n. [Fr. pourpris, supra.] _ 
A close or inclosure ; also, the whole compass of a 


manor, Bacon. 
PUR’/PU-RATE, ». A compound of purpuric acid 
and a galifiable base. Ure. 
PUR/PURE, zn. In heraldry, purple, represented in 
engraving by diagonal linea from right to left. 
PUR-PO'RIC, a, [So called from the purplo color of 
its salts.] Purpuric acid is produced by the actiow 
of nitric-acid upon the lithic or uric acid. é 
Dr. Prout. | 
PUR/PU-RINE, x. A coloring principle, supposed, by 
Robiquet and Colin, to exist in madder. Its identity 
is questionable, Ure. 
PURR, v.i. Tomurmurasacat. [See Pur.] 
PURR, x. A sea Jark. Ainsworth. | 
PURRE, 2. Ciderkin or perkin; the liquor made by 
steeping the gross matter of pressed apples. Encyc. 
PURR’ING, ppr. or a. Murmuring as a cat. 
PURR/ING, x. The murmuring noiso made by a cat, 
PURSE, (purs,) n. [Fr. bourse; It. borsa; Sp. end 
Port. bolsa 3 D. beurs; G. borse; Dan. bira; L. byrsa, 
an ox-hide; Gr. Bupoa, id. Qu.] 

1. A small bag in which money is contained or 
carried in the pocket. It was formerly made of 
leather, and is still made of this material by commen 
people. It is usually of silk net-werk. ‘ 

2. Asum of money offered as the prize of winning 
in a horse-race. 

3. In Turkey, 2 sum of money, 5090 piasters. 

4, The public coffers; the treasury ; as, to exhaust 
@ nation’s purse, or the public purse, 

Long purse, or heavy purse; wealth ; riches. 

Light purse, or empty purse; poverty, or want of 
resources, 

Sword and purse; the military power and wealth 
of a nation. 

PURSE, v. t. To put ina purse. Dryden. Milton. 

2. To contract into folds or wrinkles, 


Thou didst contract and purse thy brow. 


PURS’'ED, (purst,) pp. Put in a purse. 

2. Contracted into folds or wrinkles; with up. 

PURSE/-NET, (purs‘net,) n. het, the mouth of 
which may be closed or drawn together like a purse, 

Mortimer. 

PURSE’-PRIDE, x. Pride of money; insolence prox 
ceeding from the possession of wealth. Hall. . 

PURSE/-PROUD, a. Proud of wealth; puffed up 
with the possession of money or riches. 

PURSYER,n. In the navy, a commissioned officer who 
has charge of the provisions, clothing, &c., and of 
the public moneys on shipboard. 4 Totten. 

PURS/I-NESS, n. [from pursy.] A state of being 
swelled or bloated ; inflation; hence, shortness of 
breath. fovea veNeEss is rarely used. 

PURS/LAIN, n. [It. porcellana, porcelain and purs- 
Iain; Sp. verdolega, purslain, which seems to be 
gfetn Jeek, green plant. The Portuguese write very 
eet beldroega. Tho Latin is portuleca, See 

EEK. 

An annual plant of the genus Portulaca, with 
fleshy, succulent leaves, often used as a pot-herb and 
for salads, garnishing, and pickling. The sca purs- 
lain is of the genus Atriplex. The tree sea purslaiz 


By design ; intentionally ; with 


Shak.\ 
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, Is the Atriplex aalimus. [See Purstarn-Trez.] The 
ater purslain is of the genus Peplis. [Sometimes 
elled PuRsLANE. Lee. 

PURS/LAIN-TREE, n. A popular name of Portula- 

\earia Afra, Called, also, tree purslain, a fleshy shrub 

with many small, opposite, fleshy, rounded leaves. 

t is a native of Africa. Loudon. 

R-SG’/A-BLE, a. [from pursue.] That may be 
pursued, followed, or prosecuted. Sherwood. 

R-SO/ANCE, n. [from pursue] A following ; 
prosecution, process, or continued exertion, to reach 
or accomplish something; as, in pursuunce of the 

ain desigtf’. 

2. Conseq*fence ; as, in pursuance of an order from 
the commander-in-chief. 

UR-SU’ANT, a. [from pursue, or rather from Fr. 

poursuivant.] 

Done in consequence or prosecution of any thing ; 
hence, agreeable ; conformable. Pursuant to a for- 
mer resolution, the house proceeded to appoint the 
standing committees;. this measure was adopted 

ursuant to a former order. 

PUR-SU’ANT-LY, adv. Agreeably ; conformably. 

PUR-SUE’, v.t. [Fr. poursuivre; pour and suivre, to 

‘ follow, L. seguor; prosequor, or persequor. See 

arp : j 
1. To follow ; to go or proceed after orin a like 
direction. The captain pursued the same course as 
former navigators have taken; a subsequent legisla- 
ture pursued the course of their predecessors. 

2. To take and proceed in, without following 
another. Captain Cook pursued a new and unex- 
plored course ; new circumstances often compel us 
to pursue new expedients and untried courses ; what 
course shall we pursuc 2? 

3. To follow with a view to overtake; to follow 
with haste ; to chase; as, to pursue a hare ; to pur- 
sue an enemy. 

4. To seek ; to use measures to obtain ; as, to pur- 
gue a remedy at law. 

5. To prosecute ; to continue. A stream proceeds 
from a lake, and pursues a southerly course to the 
ocean. 

He that pursueth evil, pursueth it to his own death. — Prov. xi. 


6. To follow as an example ; to imitate. 


The fame of ancient mnatrons you pursue. Dryden, 
( 7. To endeavor to attain to; to strive to reach or 
in. 
We happiness pursue ; we fly from pain. Prior. 


8. To follow with enmity ; to persecute. 
, This verb is frequently followed by after. 
t 
XEXV. 
PUR-SUE’, v. i. To goon; to proceed; to continue; 
a Gallicism. 


Ihave, pursuee Carneades, wondered chemists should not con- 
sider. Boyle. 


PUR-SO/ED, (pur-siide’,) pp. ora. Followed ; chased ; 
prosecuted ; continued. 

PUR-SO’ER, n. One that follows; one that chases ; 
one that follows in haste, with a view to overtake, 

Shak. Milton. 

PUR-SO/ING, ppr. or a. Following; chasing; hast- 
ening after to overtake ; prosecuting ; procceding in; 
continuing. 

PUR-SOIT’, (pur-siite’,) n. [Fr. poursuite.] 

« 1. The act of following with a view to overtake ; 
8 following with haste, either for sport or in hostility ; 
as, the pursuit of game ; the pursuit of an enemy. 

2. A following with a view to reach, accomplish, 
or obtain ; endeavor to attain to or gain; as, the 
pursuit of knowledge; the pursuit of happiness or 
pleasure ; the pursutt of power, of honor, of distinc- 
tion, of a phantom. 

3. Proceeding ; course of business or occupation ; 
continued employment with a view to some end ; as, 
mercantile pursuits ; literary pursuits. 

4, Prosecution ; continuance of endeavor. 

Clarendon, 

PUR/SUY-VANT, (-swe-,, 2. [Fr. poursuivant.] 

1. Astate messenger ; an attendant on the heralds, 

Spenser. Camden. 

9. In the Heralds’ College, the pursuivants are 
junior officers, who afterward succeed to higher 
employments. They are four, viz., Portcullis, Rouge 
Dragon, Blue Mantle, and Porte Croiz. Brande. 

PURS’/Y, a. [Probably from Fr. poussif, from 
pousser, to push ; Sw. pdsa, to swell or inflate. A 
— etymological spelling of this word would be 

Ussy. 

Properly, inflated ; swelled ; hence, fat, short, and 
thick ; and, as persons of this class have a laborious 
respiration, the word.is used for short-breathed, 

PUR’TE-NANCE, n. [from the L. pertinens, pertineo. 
See Arrurtenance.] 

Appurtenance ; but applied to the pluck of an ani- 

PORU-LENCE, L. purulentus, fi 

~ he Be . purulentus, from ris 

P0/RU-LEN-CY, Rete aig ee Ea 

The generation of pus or matter; pus. 

Arbuthnot. 

PO'RU-LENT, a. Consisting of pus or matter; par- 
taking of the nature of pus. Bacon. 


Gen, 
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PUR-VEY’, (pur-va’,) v.t. [Fr. pourvoir; pour and 
voir, to see ; L. provideo; It. provedere; Sp. proveer.] 
1. To provide ; to provide with conveniences. 
Dryden, 
2. To procure, Thomson. 
PUR-VEY’, (pur-va’,) v. i, To purchase provisions ; 
to provide. Milton. 
PUR-VEY’ANCE, (pur-va/ans,) x. Procurement of 
provisions or victuals, 
2. Provisions ; victuals provided, Spenser. 
3. In English laws, the royal prerogative or right of 
preémption, by which the king was authorized to 
buy provisions and necessaries for the use of his 
household at an apprized value, in preference to all 
his subjects, and even without the consent of tho 
owner; also, the right of impressing horses and 
ide Sty &c. ; a right abolished by stat. 12 Charles 
- 24, 
PUR-VEY’ED, (-vade’,) pp. Purchased provisions. 
PUR-VEY’ING, ppr. Providing necessaries. 
PUB-VEY’OR, (-va’ur,) n. One who provides victuals, 
or whose business is to make provision for the table ; 
@ victualer. Ralegh. 
2. An officer who formerly provided or exacted 
provision for the king’s household. England. 
3. One who provides the means of gratifying lust ; 
a procurer; a pimp; abawd. Dryden. Addison. 
PUR’VIEW, (pur/vu,) x. [Norm. and Fr. pourveu, 
purvieu, purvey ; Fr. pourvu, provided, from pourvoir. 
See Pesta.) 
1. Primarily, a condition or proviso; but in this 
sense not used. : 
2. The body of & statute, or that part which begins 
with “Be it enacted,” as distinguished from the 
preamble. Cowel. Encyc. 
3. In modern usage, the limit or scope of a statute ; 
the whole extent of its intention or provisions. 
e Mar: 
4, Superintendence. 
The federal power — fs confined to objects of a general nature, 


more within the purview of the United States, than of any 
particular one. [Unusual.] Ramsay. 


5. Limit or sphere intended ; scope; extent. 


In determining the extent of information required in the exercise 
of a particular authority, recourse» must be had to the ovjects 
within the purview of that authority. Federalist, Madison. 


PUS,n. [L.] The yellowish-white matter secreted 

in‘ulcers and wounds in the process of healing. 
> Encye. 

PO/SEY-ISM, (pii’zy-izm,) n. Tho principles of Dr. 
Pusey and others at Oxford, England, as exhibited 
in ‘“*The Tracts for the Times.”” They propose to 
carry back the discipline and doctrine of the church 
of England to an imagined period, when there would 
have been no ground of separation from the church 
of Rome. Smart. 

PO’SEY-ITE, 2. One who holds the principles of 
Puseyism. 

PUSH, v. t. [Fr. pousser ; D. puis, a push; Sw. psa, 
to swell; W. pos, growth, increase; posiaw, to in- 
crease, or pwisaz, to press, to weigh. ‘The sense is, to 
thrust, press, or urge. See Class Bz.] 

1. To press against with force; to drive or impel 
by pressure ; or to endeavor to drive by steady pros- 
sure, without striking ; opposed to Draw. We push 
a thing forward by force applied behind it; we dravw 
by applying force before it. We may push without 
moving the object. a 

2. To butt ; to strike with the end of the horns; 
to thrust the points of horns against. 

If the ox shall push a man-servant or maid-servant— he shall 

be stoned. — Ex. xxi. 

3. To press or urge forward ; as, to push an objec- 
tion top far. 

He forewarns his care, 
With rules to push his fortune or to bear. 

4. To urge; to drive. 

Ambition pushes the soul to such actions as are apt to procure 

honor to the actor. Spectator. 

5. To enforce ; to press; to drive to a conclusion, 


We are pushed for an answer. Swift. 


6. To importune; to press with solicitation ; to 
tease. 
She push down; to overthrow by pushing or im- 
nulse. 
PUSH, v.i. To make a thrust; as, to push with the 
horns or with a sword. Dryden, Addon 
2. To make an effort. 


Dryden. 


At length, 
Both sides resolved to push, we tried our strength, Dryden, 
3. To make an attack, 
The king of the south shall push at him. — Dan. xi 
4. To burst out. 
To push on; to drive or urge forward ; to hasten. 
Push on, brave men. 
PUSH, 2. A thrust with s. pointed tnetrument, or with 


the end of a thing. penser. 
2. Any pressure, impulse, or force applied; as, to 

give the ball the first push, Addison. 
3. An assault or attack. Watts, 


| 4, A forcible onset ; a vigorous effort. Addison. 


PUT. 


5. Exigence ; trial; extremity, — 
When it comes to the puch, it is no more than talk, 
L’Estrange. 
6. A sudden emergence. Shak. 
7. A little swelling or pustule ; a wheal; a pimple; 
an eruption. acONs 
PUSH’ED, (pusht,) pp. Pressed; urged: driven. 
PUSH/ER, xz. One that drives forward. 
PUSHING, ppr. Pressing; driving; urging forward, 
2. a. Pressing forward in business; enterprising ; 
driving ; vigorous. 
PUSH’ING-LY, adv. 
PUSH’PIN, n. 


In a vigorous, driving manner. 
A child’s play in which pins are 
| pushed alternately. LD’ Estrange. 
PU-SIL-LA-NIM/L-TY, x. [Fr. pusillanimi:é ; L. pu- 
!  sillanimitas ; pusillus, small, weak, und animus, cour- 
age. 
ant of that firmness and strength of mind 
which constitutes courage or fortitide; weakness 
of spirit; cowardliness; that feeblehess of mind 
which shrinks from trifling or imaginary dangeys: 
It Is obvious to distinguish between an act of pusillanimiity 
an act of great modesty or humility. South. 
PU-SIL-LAN/I-MOUS, a. [Fr. pusillanime; It. pusil- 
lanimo, supra.]} 

1. Destitute of that strength and firmness of mind 
which constitutes courage, bravery, and fortitude ; 
being of weak courage; mean-spirited ; cowardly 3 
applied to persons ; as, a pusillanimous prince. 

2. Proceeding from weakness of mind or want of 
courage ; feeble ; as, pusillanimous counsels. Bacon. 

PU-SIL-LAN‘I-MOUS.-LY, adv. With want of cour- 


age. 

PU-SIL-LAN'I-MOUS-NESS, 2. Pusillagimity ; want 
of courage. 

PYSS, n. [D. poes, puss, a fur tippet, and a kiss; Is, 
pus, a cat, and the lip; L. pusa, pusus, from the root 
of pustule, a pushing out, issue.] = 


1. The fondling name of a cat. Watts. 
2. The sportman’s name for a hare. Gay. 
PYSS’Y, x. A diminutive term for Puss. Booth. 


PUS’SY. See Punsy. 

PUS’/TU-LATE, v. t. [L. pustulatus. See Pusturx.] 

To form into pustules or blisters. Stackhouse, 

PUS’/TU-LA-TED, pp. Formed into pustules. 

2. a. In natural history, covered with pustule-like 
prominences. Dana. 
PUS/TU-LA-TING, ppr. Forming into pustules. ~ | 
PUS/TULE, (pus’l or pust/yule. The former is the 
usual pronunciation in America.) x [Fr. pustules 

L. pustu/a: from the root of push.] - 

In medicine, an elevation of the cuticle, with an 
inflamed base, containing pus, . Pustules are various 
in their size ; but the diameter of the largest seldom 
exceeds two lines. Willan. ~ 

PUS’/TU-LOUS, (pust/yu-lus,) a. [L. pustulosus.] 

Full of pustules ; covered with pustules, 

PUT, v. t.3 pret. and pp. Put. {D. pooten, to set of 
plant; poot, the fuot; Dan. poder, to graft; pode, a 
cion ; I'r. bouter; Gr. uw, contracted from dvdw or 
guro, whence gurov, a germ, shoot, ortwig. We 
find tho same word in the L, puto, to prune, that is, 
to thrust off, also to think or consider, that is, to set 
in the mind, as we use suppose, L. suppono. But we 
see the English sense more distinctly in the com- 
pounds imputo, to impute, that is, to put to or ons 
cumputo, to compute, ta put together. The Welsh 
pitian, to poke, to thrust, and puwtiaw, to butt, are 
doubtless the same word. The L. posui, from pono, 
may be a dialectical orthography of the same root. 
Seo Class Bd and Bs, The primary sense is, te 
thrust, throw, drive, or send.] 

1. To set, lay, or piace; in a general sense, Thus 
we Say, to put the hand to the face; to put a book on 
the shelf; to put a horse in the stablo ; to put fire to 
the fuel; to put clothes on the body. God planted a 
garden, and there he put Adam. < 

2. Put is applicable to state or condition, as well as 
to place. Put him in a condition to help himself, 
Put the fortress in a state of defense. The apostlea 
were put in trust with the gospel. We are often p 
in jeopardy by our own ignorance or rashness, 6 
do not always put the best men into office. 

3. To repuse. 

How w ° thou — put thy trust on Egypt for charloto? —2 Kings 


xvid. 
4, To push into action. P 
Thank bin who pute me, loth, to * «3 revenge. 
5. To apply; to set toem,/ yment. 
No man, having put his hand to + plow, and looking back, is 
fit for the kingdom of Goi, — Luke ix, 
6. To throw or introduce saddenly. He had no 
time to put in a word. 
7. In Scotland, to throw a! heavy stone with the 
hand raised over the head. Jamieson. 
8. To consign to letters. 
He made . proclamation —aad put italzo In writing, — 2 Chron. 
AIK 
9. To oblige; to require. 
We are put to prove things which can hardly be made Biers 
Tulotson. 


Milton.) 


10. To incit2 ; to instigate ; to urge by influence. 


ee 
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The appearance of a formidable enemy put the king 
on aking vigorous preparations for defense. 
This put me upon observing the thickness of the glass. Newton. 
These wretches put us upon all mischief, to feed their [uate an 
oxtravagances, * Swift. 
11. To propose ; as, to put a question to the wit- 
mess; to put a case in point. 
12. To reach to another. Hab. ii. 
13. ‘To bring into a state of mind or temper. 
Solyman, to pué the Rhodians out of all suspicion of invasion. 
Knolles, 


14. To offer; to advance. f 
T am ashamed to put a loose, indigested play upon the a 


15. To cause. 
\ The natura! constitutions of men put a wide difference between 
them. Locke. 


To put about; to turn; to change the course; to 
gibe ship. 

To put by; to turn away ; to divert. 

The ar of the evil one is to put thee by from Svinte! 

employment. * lor. 

A fright hath put by an ague fit, ew, 

2. To thrust aside. 
Jonathan had died for bel 
Had mot just God pat: by tn cchatan’ blow. Cowley. 

To put down; to baffle; to repress ;-to crush ; as, 
to put down a party. 4 

2 To degrade ; to deprive of authority, power, or 

lace. 
. 3. To bring into disuse. 

Sugar hath put down the uee of honey. [Obe.] 

4, To confute ; to silence. 

Mark, now, bow a plain tale shall put you down. 

To put forth ; to propose ; to offer to notice. 

Samson said, ! will now put forth a riddle to you. — Judges xiv. 

9. To extend ; to reach ; as, to put forth the hand. 

3. To shoot out; to send out, as a sprout; as, to 
put forth leaves, 

4, To exert ; to bring into action ; as, to put forth 
strength. 

5. To publish, as a book. 

To put in; to introduce among others, as, to put 
in a word while others are discoursing. 

2. To insert; as, to put ina passage er clause ; to 
geet in a cion. s 

& To conduct into a harbor. 

To put in fear; to affright ; to make fearful. 

To put in mind ; to remind ; tocall toremembrance. 

To put in practice; to use; to exercise ; as, to put 
fm practice the maxims of the wise man. 

To put into another’s hands ; to trust ; to commit to 
the care of. 

To put off: to divest ; to lay aside ; as, to put.of a 
robe ; to put off mortality or the mortal body ; to put 
off haughty airs. 

2. To turn aside from a purpose or demand; to 
defeat or delay by artifice. 

T hoped for a demonstration, but Themistices hopes to are ae of 


Bacor-. 


Shak. 


with a harangue. : joyle. 
his is an unreasonable demand, and we might put him qf with 
this answer. Bentley, 


3. To delay ; to defer; to postpone. How gener- 
lly do men put of the care of their salvation to future 
opportunities ! 

4. To pass fallaciously ; to cause to be circulated 
or received ; as, to put off upon the world some plau- 
sible reports or ingenious theory. 

5. To discard. 

The clothiers all put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak, 

6. To recommend ; to vend; to obtrude. Bacon. 

7. To vend ; to sell. 

8. To pass into other hands; as, to put off a cuun- 
terfeit coin or note. 

9. To push from iand ; as, to put off the boat. 

To put on, or upon; to impute ; to charge ; as, to 
put one’s own crime or blame on another. . 

2. To invest with, as clothes or covering; as, to 
put en a cloak. 

3, To assume ; as, to put on a grave countenance ; 
to put on a counterfeit appearance. 

Mercury — put on the shape of a man. 

4. To forward ; to promote. 

This came handsomely to put on the peace. [Obs.] Bacon. 

5. To impose ; to inflict. i 

That which thou puttest on me, I will bear, —2 Kings xviii. 

To be put upon; to be imposed on ; to be deceived ; 
used chiefly in the passive form. 

To put over ; to refer; to send. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put youg’gr to heaven and to my mother. Shak, 

2, To defer ; to postpone. The court put over th 
cause to the next term. 

To put out; to place at interest; to lend at use. 
Money put out at compound interest nearly doubles 
in eleven years. 

2. To extinguish ; as, to put out a candle, Jamp, or 
fire ; to put out the remains of affection. Addison. 


L’Estrange. 


PUT 


4. To extend ; to reach out ; to protrude; as, to 
put out the hand. 

5. To drive out ; to expel; to dismiss. 

When I min put out of the stewardship. — Luke xvi, 

6. To publish ; to make public ; as, to put out 8 
pamphlet. [Now vulgar.] 

7. To confuse ; to disconcert ; to interrupt; as, to 
put one out in reading or speaking. 

To put out the eyes ; to destroy the power of sight ; 
to render blind. 

To put to; to add; to unite; as, to put one sum to 
another. 

2. To refer to ; to expose ; as, to put the fate of the 
army or nation to a battle; to put the safety of the 
state to hazard. 

3. To punish by ; to distress by; as, to put a man 
to the rack or torture. 

To put to it; to distress ; to press hard ; to per- 
plex ; to give difficulty to, 

O gentle lady, do not put me to °t. Shak. 
ay be put to it; in the passive form, to have diffi- 
culty. 
T shall be hard put to it to bring myself of. Addison, 


* To put the hand to ; to apply ; to take hold; to be- 
gin 5 to undertake ; as, to put the hand to the plow. 
ee Deut. xii. 7. 
2. To take by theft or wrong ; to embezzle. 
Then shall an oath of the Lord be between them both, that he 
hath not put hie hand to his ncighbor’s goods. ~ Ex, xxii. 

To put to the sword ; to kill; to slay. Bacon. 

To put to death; to kill. 

To put to a stand ; to stop; to arrest by obstacles or 
difficulties. 

To put to trial, or on trial ; to bring ‘before a court 
and jury for examination and decision. 

2. To bring to a test ; to try. 

To put together ; to unite in a sum, mass, or com- 
pound ; to add; as, to put two sums together ; put 
together the ingredients. 

2. To unite ; to connect. Put the two chains to- 

ether. 

3. To place in company or ia one society. 

To put trust in; to confide in; to repose confi- 
dence in. 

To put up; to pass unavenged ; to overlook ; not 
20 punish or resent ; as, to put up injuries; to put up 
indignities. 

Such national injuries are not to be put up, but when the offender 

is below resentment. Addison, 
I have never heard this phrase used in America. 
We always say, to put up with; we can not put up 
with such injuries.] 

2. To send forth or shoot up, as plants; as, to put 
up mushrooms, pape Bacon. 

3. To expose ; to offer publicly ; as, to put up goods 
to sale at auction. 


4, To start from a cover. [Obs.] Spectator. 
5. To hoard. 
Himeelf never put up any of the rent. Spelman, 


6. To reposit for preservation ; as, to put up apples 
for winter. 

7. To pack ; to reposit in casks with salt for pres- 
ervation ; as, to put up pork, beef, or fish. 

8. To hide or lay aside. Put up that letter. Shak. 

9. To put in a trunk or box; to pack ; as, to put up 
clothing for a journey. 


PUT, v.% To go or move; as, when the air first puts 
up. [0bs.] Bacon. 
2. To steer. 
His fury thns appeased, he puta to land, Dryden, 
3. To shoot ; to germinate. 
The sap puts downward. Bacon, 


To put forth ; to shoot ; to bud; to germinate. 
Take earth from under walls where nettles put forth. Bacon. 


2. To leave a port or haven. Shak, 
To put in; to enter a harbor; to sail into port. 
2. To offer a claim. A puts in for a share of 


To put in for; to offer one’s self; to stand as a 
candidate for. Locke. 

To put off ; +6 leave land. 

To put on; to urge motion; to drive vehemently. 

To put over ; to sail over or across. Abbot. 

To put to sca; to set sail; to begin a voyage; to 
advance into the ocean. ry den. 

To put up; to take lodgings ; tolodge. We put up 
at the Golden Ball. 

2. To offer one’s self as a candidate, L’Estrange. 

To put up to; toadvanceto. [Little used.] Swift. 

To put up with; to overlook or suffer without 
recompense, punishment, or resentment ; as, to put 
up with an injury or affront. 

2. To take without opposition or dissatisfaction ; 
as, to put up with bad fare. 

This verb, in all its uses, retains its primary sense, 
to set, throw, thrust, send, &c.; but its signification is 
Modified in a grent variety of ways, by other words 
standing in connection with it. 


3. To send ; to emit ; to shoot, as a bud or sprout; | PYT,n. An action of distress ; as, a forced put. 


as, to put out leaves. 


L’ Estrange. 


PUT 


PUT,x. [Qu. W. pwt, a short, thick person.] 
1, A rustic ; a clown, 
2. A game at cards, 
PUT, n. [Fr. putain; W. putan; It. putta, puttano; 
Sp. puta. 
A strumpet ; a prostitute. 

PHT €ASE, for put the case; suppose the case to beso; 
a vulgar, or at least inelegant phrase. Burton. 
PO/TAGE, x. [See Pur, a prostitute.] In law, pros- 

titution or fornication on the part of a female. 
PO'TAN-ISM, 2 [Fr. putanisme.] Cowel. 
Customary lewdness or prostitution of a female, 
PO/TA-TIVE, a.  [Fr. putatif; It. putativo; from La 
puto, to suppose. ] 

Supposed; reputed; commonly thought or 
deemed ; as, the putative father of a child. . 
PUT-CHOCK’,n. A root imported into China from 

the north-west coast of India, and used for burning 
as incense ; also spelt Putcuucx. McCulloch, 
PO/TID, a. [L. putidus, from puteo, to have an ill 
smell; W.pwd.] 
Mean; base; worthless. 
PO’TID-NESS, n. Meanness ; vileness. 
PUT’LOG, x. A short piece of timber, on which the 
planks forming the floor of a scaffold are laid. 


Gloss. of Archit. 
PUT’-OFF,n. Anexcuse; a shift for evasion or de- 
I 


ay. LD’ Estrange. 
PU-TRED’'IN-OUS, a. [from L. putredo, from pu- 
treo, putris.] 

Proceeding from putrefactic.2, or partakjng of the 
putrefactive process; having an offensive smell. 

Floyer. 
PU-TRE-FA€'TION, n~ ([Fr., from L, putrefactio; 
putris, putrid, and facio, to make.] 

A natural process by which animal and vegetable 
bodies are disorganized, and their elements newly 
arranged, forming new compounds. Putrefaction is 
greatly accelerated by heat and moisture. 

PU-TRE-FA€’TIVE, a. Pertaining to putrefaction; 
as, the putrefactive smell or process. 

2 Tending to promote putrefaction ; causing pus 
trefaction. Brown. 
PO/TRE-FJ-ED, (-fide,) pp. or a. Dissolved; rotten. 
PU/TREFY,v.t. [Fr. putrefier; L. putrefacio; pu- 

tris, putrid, and fucio, to make. 

1. To cause to be decomposed ; to disorganize and 
cause to pass into a state in which the constituent 
elements are newly arranged, forming new com- 

pounds, as animal or-vegetable bodies ; to cause to 
rot. Heat and moisture soon putrefy dead flesh or 
vegetables. 

2. To corrupt; to make foul; as, to putrefy the 
air. ea used. | Shak. 

3. To make morbid, carious, or gangrenous ; as, td 

utrefy an ulcer or wound. Wiseman, Temple. 

po/TRE-FY, v. i. To dissolve by spontaneous decome 
position; to have the constituent elements newly 
arranged, forming new compounds, as animal and 
vegetable substances deprived of the living princi- 
ple ; to rot. 

PO/TRE-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Causing to be decom- 
posed ; making rotten. 

PU-TRES’/CENCE, n. [from L. putrescens, putresco. 

The state of decomposing, as in ay animal of 
vegetable substance; a putrid state, Brown. 

PU-TRES/CENT, a. Becoming putrid; passing from 
an organized state into another state, in which the 
elements are newly arranged, forming new com. 
pounds. Brown, 

2. Pertaining to the process of putrefaction ; ss, a 
putrescent smel) 

PU-TRES’CI-BLE, ¢@. That may be putrefied ; liable 
to become putrid ; as, putrescible substances, 

Ramsay, Hist, 

PO/TRID, a. [Fr. putride; L. putridus, from putris, 
putreo.] 

1. Ina state of dissolution or disorganization, as 
animal and vegetable bodies ; corrupt ; rotten ; as, pu- 
trid flesh. 

2. Indicating a state of dissolution ; tending to dis- 
organize the substances composing the body. 

3. Proceeding from putrefaction, or pertaining to 
it; as, a putrid scent. i 

PO’/TRID-NESS, ) xn. Thestate of being putrid ; cors 

PU-TRID/‘I-TY ruption. Floyer. 

PU’TRI-FI-CA'TION, n. State of becoming rotten. 

PO/TRY, a. Rotten. [Not used.]} Mar ston, 

PUT'TER, x. [from put.] One who puts or places, 

PUT’TER-ON, x. An inciter orinstigator. Shak. 

PUT’TING, ppr. [from put.) Setting; placing; lays 
ing 


PUT’/TING, x.. In Scotland, an ancient sport, the 
throwing of a heavy stone, with the hand raised 
over the head. 

PUT’TING-STONE, n. In Scotland, a heavy stone 
used in the game of putting. Pope. Jamieson. 

PUT'/TO€K,n. A kite. Spenser. 

Puttock-shrouds; probably a mistake for Futtocr- 
PUT’‘TY, x {[Sp. and Port. potea.] [sHRoups. 
1. A Kind of paste or cement compounded of whit- 
ing, or soft carbonate of lime and hntseed oi), heat- 
en or kneaded to the consistence of dough; used i3 
fastening glass in sashes, and in stopping crevices. 


L’Estrange. Taylor 
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2. Putty of tin; a powder of culcined tin, used in 
polishing glass and steel. Encyc. 

3. A very fine cement, made of lime only, used 
by plasterers. Brande. 

PUT'TY, v. t To cement with putty ; .o'fill up with 
aaa % Ash, 

PUZ’/ZLE, (puz/zl,) v. t. [from the root of pose, 

. which see. 

1. To perplex ; to embarrass ; to put to a stand ; to 
gravel. 
A shrewd disputant fn those points is dextrous in puzzling 
others, More. 
He is perpetually puxzled and perplexed amidst his own bluh- 
ders. Addison, 
2. To make intricate ; to entangle. 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with error. Addison, 
'PUZ'ZLE, v. i. To be bewildered ; to be awkward. 
L’ Estrange. 

‘PUZ‘ZLE, n. Perplexity; embarrassment. Bacon. 

PU ‘eLED, pp.ora. Perplexed; intricate; put to a 
stand. 

PUZ'ZLE-HEAD-ED, (puz'zl-hed-ed,) a. 
head full of confused notions. 

PUZ'‘ZLER, n. One that perplexes. 

PUZ’ZLING, ppr. or a. Perplexing ; embarrassing ; be- 

PUZ-ZO-LA’NA. See PozzvoLana. ; wildering. 

PY€'/NITE, 2. [Qu. Gr. tvxvos, compact. 

‘. A mineral, the shorlite of Kirwan, or shorlous 
topaz of Jameson. It usually appears in long, irreg- 
ular prisms or cylinders, longitudinally striated, and 

- united in bundles, Werner. Cleaveland. 

PY€’NO-STYLE, xn. [Gr. roxvos, thick, and sudos, 

) column.) 

In ancient architecture, a term denoting a colonnade 

{in which the colunins stand very close to each oth- 

{ er; only one diameter and a half of the column be- 

+ ing allowed to each intercolumniation. Guilt. 

PLE, (pi,) x. [Probably a contracted word, and the 

>» saine as ie a mass. | 
A confused mass ; the state of printing type when 

» the sorts are mixed. 

[PYE,n, Abird. [See Prz.] 

gr-cawed : n. [Gr. mvyapyos, having a white 


Having the 
Johnson. 


, 


Y-GAR/GUS, rump. ] ‘ 

» 3. A quadruped, probably a species of antelope o: 
|< gazelle. Deut. xiv. 5. 

| 2 The female of the hen-harrier, 2 species of buz- 
. ward. Ed. Encyc. 


PYG’MY, a. Pertaining toa pygmy or dwarf; 
PYG-ME/AN,}§_ very small; dwarfish. Milton. 
PYG/M¥,n. [Fr. pygmée; It.pigmeo: L. pugmeus; 


. Gr. rvypacos, from rvypn, the fist ; as big as the fist. 

‘. A dwarf; a person not exceeding acubit in height ; 
_ This appellation was given by the ancients to a fab- 
ulous race of beings inhabiting Thrace, who waged 
war with the cranes, and were destroyed. L£ncyc. 

PYL/A-GORE, n. [Gr. rvdayopas.] 

\ In ancient Greece, a delegate or representative of a 
‘city, sent tothe Amphictyonic council. Mitford. 
PY-LOR’I€, a. Pertaining to the pylorus; as, the 

. pyloric artery. 

pY-LO'RUS, n. 

‘| The lower an 

PY'OT. See Pizrt. + 

PYR'A-CANTH, n. [Gr. rvpaxay9a, fiery thorn.] 

A plant; an evergreen species of thorn, with 
flame-colored berries, found in the south of Europe, 
of the genus Crategus. 

PY-RAL/LO-LITE, 7n. [Gr. xvp, fire, adds, and 

: AcOos; alluding to its changes of color before the 
blowpipe.] 

, A-white or greenish mineral from Finland, rarely 
in oblique crystals, consisfing essentially of silica 
and magnesia. Dana. 

PYR'A-MID, nx. [Fr. pyramides It. piramide; L. pyr- 
amis; Gr. mupanis. The origin and composition of 
this word are not ascertained. It is supposed that 
the Gr. rvp, fire, forms one of its component parts ; 
and it may be named from being shaped like fiaine. 

\Elmes.] 

» I. Asolid body standing on a triangular, square, or 

} polygonal base, and terminating in a point at the 
,top; or in geometry, a solid figure contained by sev- 
| eral triangles, whose bases are all in the same plane, 

and which have one common vertex. Encyc. 

’ 2 An edifice in the form of a pyramid, for se- 
pulchral and religious purposes, &c. The pyramids 
of Egypt may have been erected to the sun, during 
the prevalence of Sabianism. 

PY-RAM/ID-AL, a. [Fr. pyramidale ; It. piramidale.] 

1. Pyramidical. 

2. Relating to the pyramids. 

PYR-A-MID‘I€, a, Having the form of a pyra- 
PYR-A-MID/I€-AL,$ mid. 

The particles of earth being cubical, those of te? midical, 

* 7, on Plato. 

_ A pyramidical rock. Goldsmith. 
PYR-A-MID'I€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a pyr- 

. amid, Bacon. 
PYR-A-MID/I€-AL-NESS, n. The state of being 
prramidicel 
PY-RAM'I-DOID, x. [pyramid and Gr. eidvs, form.] 
}; Asolid resembling the pyramid. Barlow. 


Gr. rvAworg, from mvdn, a gate.] 
right orifice of the stomach. Coze. 


‘PYR 


PYR/A-MIS, rn. [L.] A pyramld. Bacon. 
PYRE, xn. [L. pyra. 
A funeral pile; a pile to be burnt. Pope. 


n, [from the Pyrenees.] A vari- 
PYR-E-NE/ITE, ts of garnet. ] Dana, 
PY-RET’I€S, n. pl. Medicines for- the cure of fever. 
PYR-E-TOL/0-GY, n, [Gr. nvperos, fever, from mvp, 
fire, and doyos, discourse. ] 
A discourse or treatise on fevers, or the doctrine 


PYR-E-NA/‘ITE, { 


of fevers Hooper. 
PY-REX’I-A, n.; pl. Prnexiz. [Gr. rupetcs.] 
Fever. ? For. 
PY-REX'I-AL, a. Relating to fever. 


PY-REX/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to fever; feverish. 
PYR’/GOM, n. A variety of pyroxene, called also 
Fassalte. ‘ Dana. 

PYR’I-FORM, a. [L. pyrum, a pear, and form.] 

Having the form of a pear. Gregory. 

PYR-I-TA/CEOUS, (pir-e-ta/shus,) a, Pertaining to 
pyrites. [See Pyritic.] Lavoisier. 
PY-RI'/LES, n. [Gr. rvptrns, from mvp, fire.] 

A combination of sulphur with iron, copper, co- 
balt, or nickel, presenting a white or yellowish me- 
tallic luster. ‘The term was originally applied to the 
sulphuret of iron, in allusion to its giving sparks with 
steel. The sulphurets of other metals, or those of 
copper, not presenting the colors stated, are not called 
Pynites. Dana. 

[Darwin has anglicized this word, which would 
be preferable.] 


Hence sable coal his masay couch extenda, 


And stars of gold the sparkling pyrite blends, 
en Ag a. Pertaining to pyrites; consisting 
PYR/LTO US, 2 of or resembling pyrites. 
Pe a. [pyrites and L. fero, to pro- 

uce, 

colatittg or producing pyrites. 
PYR’I-TIZE, v. t. To convert into pyrites. 

Ed. Encyc. 
PYR’I-TIZ-ED, rp. Converted into pyrites. 
Pees > % [pyrites and Gr. doyos, dis- 
course. 


A discourse or treatise on pyrites. Fourcroy. 
PY’RO, [from Gr. zvp, fire,] used asa prefix, in chem- 
istry, to denote some modification by heat. 
Brande, 
PY-RO-A-CE’TI€ SPIR‘IT, n. Acetone; a limpid 
colorless liquid, of a penetrating, aromatic odor, an 
very inflammable, obtained by the dry distillation of 
the acetate of lead, or other acetate. Ure. 
PY’'RO-AC'ID, n. An acid obtained by subjecting 
another acid to the action of heat. Brande. 
PYR/O-CHLORE, x ([Gr. vp, fire, and xAwpos, 
green. 

A mineral occurring in yellow or brownish octahe- 
drons, and consisting of columbic acid, and combined 
with lime and oxyd of cerium. 

PY-RO-CIT’/RI€ ACID, n. An:‘acid obtained from 
citric acid by the action df heat. * Cooley. 
PY-ROG/EN-OUS, a. [Gr. zup, fire, and yevvaw, to 

generate. ] 


Darwin, 


Produced By ie 3 igneous. Mantell. 
PY-ROL/A-TRY, n. [Gr. mvp, fire, and Aarpeca, 
worship. ] . 


The worship of fire. 
PY-RO-LIG/NE-OUS,) a. [Gr. rvp, fire, and L. 
PY-RO-LIG/NOUS, ligneus, from lignum, wood.] 

The latter term only is conformable to the princi- 
* ples of the nomenclature of chemistry. 

Generated or procured by the distillation of wood ; 

a term applied to the acid obtained by the distillation 
of wood. The acid so procured is nothing but impure 
and dilute acetic acid, or impure vinegar. 
Chemistry. 
PY-RO-LIG/NITE, n. [Supra.] Asalt formed by the 
combination of pyrolignous acid with a base; the 
same as an acetate. 
PY-RO-LITH/I€,) a. ([Gr. mvp, fire, and cBos, 
PYR-O/RIE, stone, 
The pyrolithic acid is an acid of recent discovery. 
It is obtained from the silvery white plates which 
sublime from uric acid -concretions when distilled in 
a retort. Now considered identical with cyanuric 


acid. 
PY-ROL/O-GIST, n. A believer in the doctrines of 
heat. Black. 
2. An investigator of the laws of heat. 
PY-ROL/O-GY, n. [Gr. mvp, fire, and doyos, dis- 


Young. 


course. ] 
A treatise on heat; or the natural history of heat, 
latent and sensible. Mitchill. 


PY-RO-LU'SITE, n. [Gr. rvp, fire, and \vw, to wash,] 
A black ore of manganese, often used in bleach- 


ing. 
PY-RO-MA'LATE, n, [See Prromacic.] A com- 
ound of pyromalic acid and a salifiable base. Ure. 
PY-RO-MA’LI€, a. [Gr. mvp, fire, and L. malum, an 
apple.) 3 
A term applied to a volatile acid obtained by heat- 
ing the malic acid in close vessels. Its properties 
and composition have not been investigated. It has 
been supposed to be isomeric with malic acid. 


“PYR 

PYR’/O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. mvp, fire, and pavreca, 
divination.] ; 
Divination by fire. 
PY-RO-MAN’TIE, a. 
PY-RO-MAN’TIE€, 2. 


fire. 
PY-ROM’/E-TER, 2. 
measure. 

1. An instrument for measuring the expansion of 
bodies by heat. 

2. An instrument for measuring degrees of heat 
above those indicated by the mercurial thermometer; 
as, the pyrometer of Wedgwood. 

PY-RO-MET’RIE, a, Pertaining to the pyrom- 
PY-RO-MET’RIE-AL, eter or to its use. 

P. Cyc. Ed. Encte 
PY-RO-MORPH'ITE, n. [Gr. rvp and pop¢n.] 

The-mineral phosphate of lead, occurring in bright 
He and brown hexagonal crystals and masses, 

he name alludes to the crystalline form which the 
globule assumes in coolin 

PY-RO-MORPH'OUS, a. 
form.) 

In mineralogy, having the property of crystalliza- 
tion by fire. Shepard. 
PY-RO-MO’CATE, n. A combination of pyromucic 

acid with a base. 
PY-RO-MO’‘CI€, a. [Gr. rvp, fire, and L., mucus.] 

The pyromucic acid is obtained by the action of 
heat upon the mucic or saccholactic acid. It isa 
white, volatile substance. ; 

PvE GEE, n. ([Gr. tupwros; mvp, fire, and ww, 
ace. m 

A merit regarded as a variety of garnet, oc- 
curring in small masses or grains, never in crystals. 
Its color is a poppy or blood red, frequently with a 

tin ge of orange. ‘  Brochant. Cleaveland. 
PYR‘O-PHANE, n. [Gr. rvo, fire, and gavos, clear.] 

A mineral which in its natural state is opaque, but 
is said to change its color and become transparent 
by heat. Kirwan. Lunier. 

PY-ROPH’A-NOUS, a. Rendered transparent by 
heat. 

PY-ROPH’O-ROUS, (pi-rof’o-rus,) a. Pertaining to 
or resembling pyrophorus, 

PY-ROPH’O-RUS, (pi-rof/o-rus,) 2 [Gr. up, fire, 
and ¢ooos, hearing. ] 

A substance which takes fire on exposure to air, 
or which maintains or retains light. It is best made 
by heating together ulum, pearl-ashes, and lamp- 
black. Silliman. 

PY-RO-PHY8’A-LITE. See Toraz and PursatitE. 

PY-ROR’'THITE, 7. A mineral allied to orthite, oc- 
curring in long, brownish-black crystals. It is in- 
flammable, owing to its containing a large percentage 
of carbon. The essential ingredients are silica, 
oxyd of cerium, and water. Dana. 

PYR/O-S€OPE, x. [Gr. vp, fire, and cxotew, ta 
view. 

An instrument for measuring the pulsatory motion 
of the air, or the intensity of heat radiating joldere: a 


fire. eslie. 
PY-RO'SIS, n. [Gr. rvpwors, a burning.] 

In medicine, a disease of the stomach, attended 
with a sensation of burning in the epigastrium, ac- 
companied with an eructation of watery fluid, usu« 
ally insipid, but sometimes acrid. It is commonly 
called W aTER-BRASH. _ 

PY-ROS'MA-LITE, n. A mineral ofa liver-brown 
color, or pistachio green, occurring in six-sided 
prisms, of a lamellar structure, found in Sweden; 


Encye. 
Pertaining to pyramancy. 
One who pretends to divine by 
Herbert. 
[Gr. mvp, fire, and perpov, 


Dana. 


for. mvp, fire, and popdn, 


pee 

It is an ore of iron, consisting of silica, oxyd of 
iron and manganese, and chlorid of iron. Dana. 

PY-RO-TAR-TAR/I€, a. [Gr. mvp, fire, and tar 
tar. 

fi term applied to an acid obtained by heating tar- 

taric acid in a close vessel. It is distinct from tar- 
taric acid. 

PY-RO-TAR/TRATE, ». A salt formed by the com- 
bination of pyrotartaric acid with a base, 

PYR-O-TEE€H'NIE, a (Gr. mvp, fire, and 

PYR-O-TEC€H'NI€-AL, { Texyn, art. > 

Pertaining to fireworks or the art of forming 

them. 

PYR-O-TECH'NIES, ) n. [Supra.] The art of mak- 

PYR/O-TE€H-NY, ing fireworks, or the sci- 
ence which teaches the management and application 
of fire in its various operations, particularly in mak~ 
ing rockets and other artificial firaworks. 

PYR-O-TEC€H’NIST, n. One skill-d in. pyrotechny. 


Stevens, 
PY-ROT'1L€, a. [Gr. rvpow, to burn.] 
Caustic. [See Caustic. 
PY-ROT'I€, n. A caustic medicine. 
PYR/OX-ENE, n. [Gr. rvp, fire, and fevos, a stranger ; 
@ guest in fire, unaltered} 
The same mineral with Avocitz, which see. 
Dana. 
PY-ROX-EN’I€,a. Containing pyroxene; composed 
chiefly of pyroxene. Dana, 
PY-ROX-YL'IE, a. i tup, fire, and fv\ov, wood.) 
Obtained by the destructive distillation of wood ; 
as, pyrozylic spirit. 3 i | 
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Y-ROX'Y-LINE, (-in,) | n. [Gr. rvp, fire, and fvdov, 
PY-ROX’YLE, (-il,) wood. ] 

A term em ‘a gun cotton and all other explo- 
sive substances, obtained by immersing vegetable 
fiber in nitric-and sulphuric acid, or in a mixture of 
ai and sulphuric acids, and then paserins it to 

a 


Na. 
eiiame, n [es denser’ Gr. rvppixtos, from 
xv fxn, a nimble danc 
} In poetry, a foot msg te of two short syllables, 
2. Aw ancient military dance. 
PYR’RHI€, a. Noting an ancient military dance, 
= As have been invented by Pyrrhus. Brande. 
in poetry, noting the foot called Pyrrxio. 
PYH/RHIN, n. [Gre rrpivos.] 
‘A vegeto-animal substance, detected in rain water 
by M. Brandes. Journal of Science. 
PYR-RHON’I€, a. Pertaining to pyrrhonism. 
PYR/RHO-NISM, x. [from Pyrrho, the foynder of the 
skeptics. ] 


Skepticism ; universal doubt 


IS the seventeenth letter of the English alphabst ; 
an articulation borrowed from the Oriental koph 


or goph, Ch. and Heb. p, Samaritan P, Syriac OD; 


Arabic (9 kaf. It is suppoced to be an articulation 


more deeply guttural than that of &; indeed, it may 
have been pronounced as we pronounce qu; for we 
observe that, in the Latin language, from which the 
moderns have borrowed the letter, it is always fol- 
lowed by uw, a3 itis in English, This letter is not in 
the Greek alphabet. In our mother tongue, the 
Anglo-Saxon, this letter is not used; but, in the 
place of qu, cu, or, more generally, cw is used ; asin 
cwic, quick ; cwen,queen. This letter is superfluous ; 
for ku or koo, in English, have precisely the same 
sounds as gu. It is alleged that, in expressing g, 
the cheeks are contracted, and the lips put into a 
canular form, for the passage of the breath — circum- 
stances which distinguish it from k. This appears to 
tbe a nistake. This position of the organs is entirely 
~ owing to the following letter, x; and kuestion and 
question are pronounced precisely alike, and with the 
same configuration of the organs. For gu in Eng- 
lish, the Dutch use kw, the Germans qu, the Swedes 
and the Danes qo, which answerto our kw. The 
Gothic has a character which answers to qu. It ap 
rs, then, that qg is precisely k, with this difference 

n use, that. q is atways followed by « in English, and 
Eis not. Q neverends an English word. Its name, 

cue, is said to be from the French queue, a tail. ~_ 

ais anumeral, Q stands for 500, and, witha dash, Q, 
for 500,000. 

Used as an abbreviation Q. stands for quantity or 
quantum ; as, among physidians, q- pl., quantum placct, 
as much as you please; g. s., quantum sufficit, as 
much as is required, or as is sufficient. 

Q. D. is sometimes used for quasi dizisset, as if he 
had said. 

Among mathematicians, Q. E. D. stand for quod 
érat demonstrandum, which was to be demonstrated ; 
Q. E, F., quod erat faciendum, which was to he done. 

In the notes of the ancients, Q. stands for Quintus or 
Sa 3 Quint. for Quintiliuss and Ques, for 


In English, Q. is an abbreviation for question. 
QUAB, x. e guappe; D, kwab; Dan. goabbde. 

A fish of Russian rivers, which delights in clear 
pda Dict. Nat. Hist. 
QUA-CHIL/TO, x. A Brazilian fowl of the moor-hen 

kind, of a fine black color, variegated with white. 
Its voice resembles the crowing of a cock. 
Dict. Nat, Hist. 
pi een .% [D. kwaaken, G. quaken, Dan. qvakker, 
to 


- To cry like a duck or goose.’ King. 
To boast ; to bounce ; to talk noisily and osten- 
taticusly ; as, pretenders to medical skill! quack of 

tholr cures, Hudibras, 
QUACK, x. [from the verb.] A boaster; one who 
pretends to skill or knowledge which ho does not 

possess. Felton. 
2A ‘boastful pretender to medical skill which he 
does not possess; an empiric; an ignornat practi- 


tloner> 
pro @ Pertaining to pence a 3 85,8 ae med- 
ne. 
hoe alla fall n. The boastful ns or mean 


practice of 


an ignoramus, siteiies in medicine ; 
empiricism. 


QUACK’SH, a Like sumac} boasting of skill not avapaAr, n. [L. quadratus, equared.] 


ose ‘trickish. 


QUA 


feta alg mn. <A skeptic; one who doubts of 
every th 
PYTH-A-GO/RE-AN or PYTH-A-GO-Rft/ Nis. A 
follower of Pythagoras, the founder of the talic sect 
of philosophers, 
PYTH-A-GO/RE-AN or 
PYTH-A-GO-RE/AN, 
PYTH-A-GOR‘I€, 
PYTH-A-GOR'I€-AL, 
PY-THAG/O-RJSM, x, The doctrines of Pythagoras. 
PY-THAG/O-RIZE, v.4 To speculate after the man- 
ner of Pythagoras. 


a, Belonging to the philos- 
phy of Pythagoras, 


PYTH’I-AN, a. Won Pythia, the priestess of pple 
Pertaining to the priestess of Apollo, who delivere 
oracles, 


Pythian games; one of the four great national fes- 
tivals of ancient Greece, celebrated near Delphi, in 
honor of Apollo, the eonqueror of the dragon, Een, 

Tande. 


PY’/THON, 2. [L. pytho; Gr. rvOwy, a dragon or ser- 
pent.] 


Q. 


QUACK‘I8M, n. The practice of quackery, 
QUACK'LE, e.% To be almost choked. 
Ul 
Se a. Almost choked or suffocated. 
QUACK’/SAL-VER, n. [Sw. qvacksalfoare ; ciate ag 
salve. 
ca who boasts of his skill in medicines and 
fer tig or of the efficacy of his prescriptions ; a char- 


Brown. Burton. 
au aD, eke ges wiles kwaad.} 


Ask, 


Evil; bad. used, Gower. 
QUAD/EA, n. ity In architecture, a square border 
or frame round bass-rolief, panel, &c. Guilt. 


QUAD/RA-GENE, x. [L. guadrageni. 

In the Roman’ Catholio church, an‘indulgence o 
forty days, that is, a remission of the temporal pun- 
ishment due to sin, corresponding to the forty days 
of ancient canonical penance. Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

QUAD-RA-GES'I-MA,x. [L. quadragesimus, fortieth, 
from quatuor, four. 

Lent ; s0 called 


mcYyC. 
Quadragesima Sunday; tae first Sunday in Lent, 
which is about forty days before Easter. 
QUAD-RA-GES'I-MAL, a. [Supra.] Belonging to 
Lent ; used in Lent. Sanderson. 
QUAD-RA-GES/I-MALS, nx. pl. [Supra.] Offerings 
terns made to the mother church on Mid-Lent 
Sunday. 
QUAD/RAN"GLE, (kwod!rang-gl,) x. [L. quadretus, 
square, from guatuor, four, and angulus, angle.] 

1, In geometry, a plane figure having four angles, 
so consequently four sides. Hutton. 

2. In English architecture, the inner square or rec- 
tangular cout of a building, Guwilt, 
QUAD-RAN'GU-LAR, a. [Supra.] Having four 
angles, and consequent! four sides. Woodward. 

2. In botany, having four prominent angles, as a 
leaf. Mart yn. 

QUAD-RAN"” GU-LAR-LY, adv. With four sides and 
four angles, 
QUAD/RANT, x. [L. quadrans, a fourth.] 

i. The fourth part ; the quarter. own. 

2. In geometry, the quarter of a circle or of the 
circumference of a circle, Hutton. 

3. An instrument for taking the altitudes and dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies, of great use in astron- 
omy and navigation. Quadrants are variously made, 
but they ali consist of the quarter of a circle whose 
limb is divided into ninety degrees ; or, as in Had- 
ley’s reflecting quadrant, an arc of forty-five degrees 
is made to serve the same purpose as an arc of ninety 
degrees. 

4. In gunnery, an instrument used for elevating 
cannon and pointing thom. Brande, 

Quadrant of altitude; an appendage of the artificial 
globe, consisting of a slip of brass of the length of a 
quadrant of one of the great circles of the globe, and 
graduated. It is fitted to the meridian, and movable 
round to all points of the Horizon. It serves os a 
scale in measuring altitudes, azimuths, &c. 

Hutton. 
QUAD-RANT’AL, a, [Supra.] Pertaining to a quad- 
rant; sien, aes ed in the fourth part of a circle; as, 
Derham. 
Ganda as eiougiel a spherical triangle having 
one side equal to a quadrant. Hutton. 
QUAD-RANT’AL, =. [Supra.] Acubical vessel used 
A the Romans. It held the same quantity as the 
iphora, Viz., a cubic foot. ith’s Dict. 


use it consists of forty days. 


1. In poy a piece of metal aaa to fill the void 


. QUA 


A genus of ophidian reptiles, which are large ser- 
eae, nearly allied to the Boa, and found in the 
ndies. 
PYTH/O-NESS, n. [from L. Pytho, Gr. cane 
dragon or serpent.] 
1. A sort of witch ; also, the female or priestess who 
gave oracular answers at Delphi, in Greece. Mitford. 
2. Any female supposed to have a spirit of divina- 
tion ; a sort of witch. Bp. Hall. 
PY-THON’I€, a. Pretending to foretell future events. 
PYTH’O-NIST, 2. <A conjurer. 
ae { n. [L. pyzis; Gr. rvfts.] 
1, The box in which the Roman Catholics keep the 
host. Cranmer. 
2. A box used, in English coinage, for the trial of 
old and silver coin. [See Pix.] Smart. 
PYX-ID/I-UM, xn. [from Gr. rvits.] In botany, a 
fruit which divides circularly into an upper and 
lower half, of which the former acts as a kind of lid, 
as the pimpernel Brande. 


spaces between worde, &c. Quadrats are of differ- 
ent sizes; as, m rate, &c. 

2, A mathematical instrument, chiefly used in 
taking hei ene or depths ; called, also, a geometrical 


equare, and line of shadows. Hutton, 
'AD/RATE, a, Square; having four equal and 
pees sides, 
2. Divisible into four equal parts. — Brown. 
3. Square ; equal; exact. Howeil, 


4. Buited ; fitted ; ’ applicable ; correspondent. 


witht 

QUAD/RATE, n. <A square; a surface with four 
equal and parallel sides, Wotton. 

- 2 In astrology, an aspect of the ta neni 
in which they are distant from each other ninet 
degrees, or the quarter of a circle; the ens 3 
QuaRTILE, 

QUAD/RATE, v.% [I ro; Fr. quadrer, aed 

To suit ; to correspond ; to agree with; to be ac- 
commodated ; followed by with, 


Aristotle’s rules for epic —can not be supposed to 

exactly with m will gen peseane yh eetegd 

QUAD-RAT’I€, a, Square; denoting a square, or 
pertaining to it, 

Quadratic equation ; in algebra, an equation which 
contains the unknown quantity, either as a square 
only, or as a square and first power only ; or one in 
which the-highest power of the unknown quantity 
ia a square, Hutton. 

QUAD-RA!TRIX, xn, In geometry, a mechanical line 
by means of which we can find right lines equal to 
the circumference of circles or other curves and 
their several parts. Hutton, 

QUAD/RA-TURE, x. [L. quadratura.] 

1. The act of squaring; the reducing of a figure 
to a square. Thus the finding of a square which 
shall contain inst as much area as a circle, is the 
quadrature of that circle. Encyc. 

In general, the gecircnre of curves, in mathematics, 
is the finding of rectilineal figures containing the 
same areas as figures bounded by curved lines. 

Olmsted. 

2. A quadrate ; a square. Milton, 

3. In astronomy, the position of one heavenly body 
in respect to another, when distant from it ninety de- 
grees, or a quarter of the circle, as the moon, when 
at an equal distance from the points of conjunction 
and opposition. Olmsted, 

QUAD’‘BEL, nz. [It. quadrello.} 

In architecture, a kind of artificial stone mado of 
cbalky earth and dried in the shade for two years; 
so called from being square. Guilt. 

QUAD-REN'NI-AL, «. = quadriennium ; quadra, or 
quadrans, from quatuor, our, and annus, year. ] 

1. Comprising four years; as, a quadrennial pe- 
riod. 

2. Occurring once in four years; as, quadrennial 


amos. 
QUaD- REN’NI-AL-LY, adv. Once in four years. 
QUAD/RI-BLE, a. [L. quadro, to square.] 

That may be squared. Derham. 
QUAD-RI-CAP/SU-LAR, a. [L. quadra ‘and capsula. ) 

In ase Dy aye four capsules, 


QUAD/RI-CORN, n. [L. quatuor, four, and corau, 
horn. 
The name of certain apterous insects having four 
antenne. Brands, 


QUAD- RI-CORN/OUS, @ Having four horns. 
QUAD- D-RI-DEO’I-MAL, a [le cla and decem.] 

n crystallography, a term esignating a crystal 
whose prism, or the middle part, has four faces and 
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awo summits, containing together ten faces. [Wot | QUAD’RU-PED, nz. 


used, 
aU AD RL-DENT/ATE, a. [L. quadra and dentatus, 
toothed.] 

In botany, having four teeth on the edge. 

Martyn. 
QUAD-RI-FA/RI-OUS, a. Arranged in four rows or 
ranks. Loudon. 
QUAD/RI-FID, a [L. quadrifidus; quedra and jindo, 
to divide.] 

In botany, four-cleft, 1. e., divided about half way 
from the margin to the base ; as, a quadrifid perianth ; 
cut about half way into four segments, with linear 
sinuses and straight mgrgins; as, a quadrifd leaf. 

Martyn. 
QUAD-RYGA, » [L.] Acar drawn by four horses 
abreast, as represented on the reverse of ancient 
medals, 
QUAD-RI-GE-NA/RI-OUS, a, Consisting of forty. 
QUAD-RIJ’U-GOUS, a, [L. quadra and jugum, yoke.] 

In botany, pinnate, with four pairs of leaflets ; as, 
8 guadrijugous leaf. 

QUAD-RI-LAT’ER-AL, a [L. quadra, or quatuor, 
four, and latus, side. ] 

Having four sides, and consequently four angles. 

QUAD-RI-LAT’/ER-AL, x. A plane figure having 
four sides, and consequently four angles ; a quadran- 
gular figure. Hutton. 


be 
| QUz’RE, 
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An animal having four legs and 
feet, as © horse, an ox, a lion, &c. 

QUAD/RU-PLE, a. [L. quadruplus; guadra, quatuor, 
and plico, to fuld.] 

Fourfold ; four times told; as, to make quadruple 

Testitution for trespass or theft. 

QUAD/RU-PLE, n. Four times the sum or number; 
as, to receive guadruple the amount inedamages or 
profits. 

QUAD’RU-PLE, v. t To make four times as much, 
or as many. 

QUAD/RU-PLED, pp. or a, Made four times as much 
or many. 

QUAD-RU’PLI-CATE, a. 

ated; as,a quadruplicate ratio or proportion. 

QUAD-RO’/PLLEATE, 0. t, [L. quadruplico; quatuor 
and plico, to fold. 

To make fourfold ; to double twice. 
QUAD-RU’PLI-CA-TED, pp. Made fourfold. 
QUAD-RU-PLI-CA’/TION, n. The act of making 

fourfold and taking four times the simple sum or 
amount. 

QUAD’RU-PLING, ppr. Making four times as much 
or many. 

QUAD/RU-PLY, adv. To a fourfold quantity ; as, td 

ruply recompensed. Swift. 

LJ 

which see. o 


Fourfold ; four times re- 


Inquire; better ‘written Quzry, 


QUAD-RI-LAT/ER-AL-NESSA, 2. The property of | QUAST/OR, (kwest/or,) See Questor. 


having four right-lined sides, forming as many right 
angles. Diet. 
QUAD-RI-LIT’ER-AL, a [L. quadra, or quatuor, 
four, and /itera, letter.] 
Consisting of four letters, Parkhurst. Asiat. Res. 
QUA-DRILLE’, (kwa-dril’ or ka-dril’,) x. [Fr.] A 
game played by four persons with forty cards, being 
the remaindor of the pack after the four tens, nines, 
and eights are discarded. Encyc. 
2. A kind of dance made up of sets of dances, 
four in each set. Smart. 
QUAD-RIL’LION, (kwod-ril’yun,) x. According to 
the Exglish notation, the number produced by involv- 
ing a million to the fourth power, or a unit with 
twenty-four ciphers annexed ; according to the 
French notation, a unit with fifteon ciphers annexed. 
QUAD-RI-LO/BATE,) a4. [L. quedra, or quetuor. 
QUAD/RI-LO-BED, four, and lubus, Gr. Aofos] 
n botany, having four lobes ; as, a guadrilobed leaf, 
Martyn. 
QUAD-RI-LO€'T-LAR, «. [L. quadra, quatuor, and 
loculus, a cell. : 
Having four cells; four-celled ; as, a guadrilocular 
ricarp. Martyn. 
QUAD/RIN, x. [L. quadrinus.] 

A mite; a small piece of money, in value about a 
farthing. Ree in use.] Bailey. 
QUAD-RI-NO'MI-AL, a [L. guadra, quatuor, and 

nomen, name. ] 

In af zebra, consisting of four terms. 
QUAD-RI-NOM I€-AL, a. Consisting of four de- 
nominations or terme. Dict. 
QUAD-RIP’AR-TITE, «, [L. quadra, quatuor, and 

partitus, divided.) 
Divided into four parts; in botany, divided to the 
base into four parts. 
QUAD-RIP’AR-TITE-LY, adv. 
iw a quadripartite distribution. 
QUAD-RI-PAR-TY'TION, (kwod-re-pir-tish/un,) 2. 
A division by four or into four equal parts; or the 
taking the part of any quantity or number. 
Hutton. 


QUAD/RI-REME, x. [L. quadriremiss quatuor, four, 
and remus, oar. 

A galley with four benches of oars or rowers. 

Mitford, 
os era mn [L. quadra, quatuor, and 
sy e.) ” 

A word consisting of four syllables. 
QUAD/RI-VALVE a. In botany, having four 
QUAD-RI-VALV’U-LAR, } -valves ; four-valved ; as, 

a quadrivalve pericarp. Martyn. 
QUAD/RI-VALVES, 2. pl [L. quadra, quatuor, and 
valva, valve.] 

A door with four folds or leaves, 
QUAD-RIV'I-AL, a. [L. guadrivium; quatuor, four, 
| and via, way,] z 

Having four ways meeting in a point. 
QUAD-ROON’, oie 
QUA’TER-ON’ | ™ [L. quadra, quatuor.] 

n Spanish America, the offspring of a mulatto wo- 
, Man by a white man ; a person quarter-blooded. 
Clavigero, 
QUAD/RU-MAN, x. [L. guadre and manus, hand.] 
An animal having four hands that correspond to 
the hands of a man, as a monkey. Lawrence, 
QUAD-RO’MA-NA, 2. pl ‘Animals having four 
hands, as monkeys. 
QUAD-ko/MA-NOUB, @ Having four -hands; four- 


In four divisions ; 


handed. : 207 ERC! ct. 
QUAD/RUNE, x. A gritstone with a calcareous 
cement, 


QUAD’RU-PED, a. [L. quadrupes; quadra, quatuor, 
four, and pes, foot.) 
Having four legs and feet, 


QUAFF, (kwif,) vt [Fr. coifer, to cap or hood ; se 
coifer, to fuddle, or be fuddled, from cojfe, a hood. 


But qu. In the Ethiopic, MD& quaf, or kwaf, is to 


draw, to draw out. Ludolf, 407. In Arabic, LS 


kauba or kwaba, is to drink largely, or to devour, as 


food. ] 
To drink ; to swallow in large draughts. 
He mags the muscadel. Shak, 
hey in communion sweet . 
Quaf immortality and joy. ‘Milton. 


QUAFF, v. i, To drink largely or Juxuriously. 
South. 


QUAFF’ED, (kwéaft,) pp. 
large draughts. 

QUAFF’ER, x. One that quaffs or drinks largely. 

QUAFF'ING, ppr. Drinking; swallowiag draughts. 

QUAG, ». See Quacmine. 

QUAG’GA, n. A pachydermatous mammal, the 
Equus Quagga, nearly allied to the ass on the one 
hand and the zebra on the other. It inhabits South- 
ern Africa. 

bg hi she a a. [Supposed to be frem the root of 

uake. 
Yielding to the feet or trembling under the foot, as 
soft, wet earth. 

QUAGMIRE, n [That is, quake-mire.] Soft, wet 
land, which has a surface firm enough to bear a per- 
son, but which shakes or yields under the feet. 

Tusser. Shak. AMore. 

QUA/HAUG, (kwaw’hog,) x. In New England, the 
popular namé of a large species of clam or bivalvular 
shell-fish. 

1 name is probably derived from the natives. ] 

QUAID, a. or pp. [For Quatrep.] Crushed, sub- 
dued, or depressed. [Nut used.] enser. 

QUAIL, (kwale,) v4 [Quail, in English, signifies to 
sink or languish, to curdle, and to crush or quell. 
The Italian has guagliare, to curdle, and the Sax. 
cwellan, to quell, and the D. kwaal is disease. If 
these are of one family, the primary sense is to 
shrink, to withdraw, and transitively, to beat down. 
In W. ewl signifies a flagging or drooping ; cwla, 
faint, languid. 

1. To sink jnto 


Dryden. 
Drank; swallowed in 


dejection ; to languish; to fail in 
spirits. Shak. Knolles. Pierpont. 
2. To fade; to wither. [ Obs.] Hakewill. 
QUAIL, v. i. [Fr. cailler; Sp. cuajar; Port. coalhar ; 
It. quagliare, to curdle ; W. caul, a calf’s maw, ren- 
net, chyle, a curd ; ceulaw, tocurdle. The sense is, 
to contract. ] : 
To curdle ; to coagulate ; as milk. Bailey. 
QUAIL, v. t. [Sax. cwellan. 
To crush ; to depress ; to sink ; to subdue. 


Spenser. 
QUAIL, z. pe quaglia ; Fr. caille; Arm. coaill.] 
A vague English popular name of certain gallina- 


ceous birds, closely allied to the partridges. It is ap- 
plied to more than twenty different species, and of 
more than one genus. Its application in New Eng- 
Jand varies within short distances, which is believed 
also to be the fact in other parts of the United States. 
QUAIL/ING, ppr. Failing ; languishing. 
QUAIL/ING, n The act of failing in spirit or resolu- 
tion ; decay, Shak. 
QUAIL’-PIPE, x. A pipe or call for alluring quails 
into a net; a kind of leathern purse in the shape of a 
pear, partly filled with horse hair, with a whistle at 
the end. i Encye. 
QUAINT, (kwante,) a. [Old Fr. coint, Arm. coent, 
coant, pretty. In Norman French, coixt is familiar, 
affable, and accoinet, is very necessary or familiar. 
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i ee 
The latter word would lead us to refer guaint to the 
Latin accinctus, ready ; but Skinner thinks it more 
probubly from comptus, neat, well-dressed. } 

1 Nice; scrupulously and superfluously exact; 
having petty elegance ; as, a quaint phrase ; a quaint 
fashion. Sidney. Shak. 

To show how quaint an orator you are, 


2 Subtile; artful. ered 

3. Fine-spun ; artfully framed. 

4. Affected ; as, quaint fopperics, Swift. 

5. In common use, odd ; fanciful; singular; and so 
used by Chaucer. 


QUAINT’LY, adv. Nicely; exactly; with. 
Neatness or spruceness; as, hair more quain 
curled. ; B. Jonson. 

2. Ye 

Breathe his faults so quaindy. Shak, 
3. Ingeniously ; with dexterity. 

I quaintly stole a kiss. Gay. 


4. Oddly ; fancifully ; singularly. 
QUAINT’NESS, x. Niceness; petty neatness or ele- 
gance. 
There i majesty in. simplicky which ls fir above the guaing 
ops. 


nees of wit, 


2. Oddness ; peculiarity. 
QUAEE, (kwike,) vi foe cwacian ; G. quackeln f 


Eth. UON hwyta, to shake, to agitate.) 
1. To shake; to tremble; to be agitated with 
quick but short motions continually repeated; to 
shudder. Thus we say, a person guakes with fear or 
terror, er with cold. Heb. xii. 
2. To shake with violent convulsions, as well as 
with trembling ; as, the earth quakes; the mountains 
quake. Neh, i. 
3. To shake, tremble, or move, as the earth under 
the feet ; as, the quaking mud. ‘ope. 
QUAKE, v.t. To frighten; to throw into agitation, 
Not used, ] Shak. 
QUAKE, x. A shake; @ trembling; a shudder; a, 
tremulous agitation. Suckling. | 

QUAK’ER, 2. One that quakes; but usually one of 
the religious sect called Friznos. This name, Qua-' 
xERs, is said to have been given to the sect in re- 
proach, on account of some agitations which distin- 
guished them; but it is no longer appropriated to 
them by way of wg pga: 

QUAK’ER-ISH, a. Like a Quaker. 

QUAK’ER-ISM, x. The peculiar manners, tenets, or 
worship of the Quakers, Milner, Boswell. | 

QUAK’ER-LY, a. Besembling Quakers. Goodman, | 

QUAK’/ER-Y,2. Quakerism. 

QUAK/ING, ppr. ora. Shaking; trembling. 

QUAK/ING, x. A shaking; tremulous agitation; 
trepidation. Dan. x. 

QUAK/ING-GRASS, x. The name of various species 
of graminaceous plants belonging to the genus 
Briza, whose spikelets have a tremulous motion. 


P. Cyc. 
QUAK/ING-LY, adv. Tremblingly. 
QUAL’I-FI-A-BLE, a, [from cualify} That may be 
qualified ; that may be abated or modified. Barrow, 
QUAL-I-FI-€A/TION, 2. [Fr. See Quatiry.] Any 
natural endowment or any acquirement which fits a 
rson for a place, office, or. employment, or enables 
im to sustain any character with succesa, Integ- 
rity and talents should be considered as indispensa- 
ble qualifications for men intrusted with public af- 
fairs ; but private interest and party spirit will often 
dispense with these and all other qualijjications. 


There is no qualification for government but virtue and wisdom, 
actual or presumptive, Burke, 


2, Legal power or requisite ; as, the qualifications 
of electors. 
3. Abatement ; diminution. Ralegh. 
4, Modification ; restriction; limitation. Words 
or expressions may be used in a general sense, with- 
out an alification, ° 
QUAL-LFLE2'TOR, n. In Roman Catholie ecclesias- 
tical courts, an officer whose business it is to exam- 
ine and prepare causes for trial, Murdock, 
QUAL'I-FI-ED, (kwol’e-fide,) pp. or a. Fitted by 
accomplishments or endowments; modified. 
Qualified fee ; in law, a base fee, or an estate which 
has a qualification annexed to it, and which ceases 
with the qualification, as a grant to A and his heirs, 
tenants of the manor of Dale. : 
Qualified negative ; in legislation, the power of neg- 
ativing bills which have passed the two houses o 
the legislature ; a power vested in the president. 
governor, or other officer, but subject to be overrule 
and defeated by a subsequent vote of the two houses, 
passed in conformity with the provisions of the con- 
stitution. ' United States. W. Smith, 
Qualified property, is that which depends on tém- 
rary” possession, as that in wild animals reclaimed, 
aban AT ae th ESS, xn. The state of being qualified 
. or fitted. ; 
QUAL'I-FY-ER, n. He or that which qualifies ; that 
which modifies, reduces, tempers, or ns. . 
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QUAL'LFY, ov. t. [Fr. qualifier; It. gualificare ; Sp. 
ealificar; L. is, such, and facio, to make.] 

1. To fit for any place, office, occupation, or char- 
acter ; to furffiah with the knowledge, skill, or other 
accomplishment necessary for a purpose ; as, to gual- 
ify a man for a judge, for a minister of state or of the 
gospel, for a general or admiral. Holiness alone can 
qualify men for the society of holy beings. 

2. To make capable of any employment or privi- 
lege ; to furnish with legal power or capacity ; as, in 
England, to qualify a man to kill game. 

3. ‘'o abate ; to soften ; to diminish ; as, to qualify 
the rigor of a statute. 

T do not seek to quonch your love’s hot fire, 
But qualify the fire’s extreine rage. Shak. 

4. To ease ; to assuage. Spenser. 

5. To modify ; to restrain ; to limit by exceptions ; 
és, to qualify words or expressions, or to qualify the 
sense of words or phrases. 

6. To modulate ; to vary ; as, to qualify sounds. 

; ; Brown. 

QUAL/I-FY-ING, ppr. or a. Furnishing with the 
necessary qualities, properties, or accomplishments, 
for a place, station, or business; furnishing with 
legal power ; abating; tempering; modifying; re- 
straining. 

QUAL/I-TA-TIVE, a. Relating to quality. Qualita- 
tive analysis, in chemistry, ia that in which, by finding 
certain qualities in a compound, we determine the 
eletnents of which it is made up. 

QUAL'I-TY, x. [L. qual.tas, from qualis, such; Fr. 
qualité; Sp. calidad ; It. qualita; Ir. ok 

1. Property ; that which bolongs to a body or sub- 
stance, or can be predicated of it. Qualities are nat- 
ural or accidental. Thus whiteness is a natural qual- 
ity of snow ; softness is a nutural quality of wool and 
fur; hardness is a natural quality of metals and 
wood ; figure and dimension are the natural guali- 
ties of solids; but a particular figure, as.a cube, a 
square, or a sphere, is an accidental or adventitious 
quality. The fluidity of metals is an accidental qual- 
uy. Essential qualities are such as are necessary to 
constitute a thing what it is, Sensible qualities are 
such as are perceptible to the senses, as the light of 
the sun, the color of cloth, the taste of salt or sugar, 
&e. 

2. Nature, relatively considered . as, the guality of 

an action in regard to right and wrong. 

Other creatures have not judgment to examine the guality of that 

which is done by them. Hooker, 

3. Virtue or particular power of produting certain 
effects ; as, the qualities of plants or medicines, 

4. Disposition ; temper. 

To-night wo'll wander through the streets, and note 

The quatities of people. Shak. 

5 Virtue or vice; as, good qualities, or bad quali- 
ties. Dryden. 

6, Acquirement ; accomplishment ; as, the qualities 


of horsemanship, dancing, and fencing. Clarendon. 
7. Character. 
The attorney partakes of both gua/itles, that of a Juder of tho 


court, and that of attorney-general, Bacon, 

8, Comparative rank ; condition in relation to oth- 

ers; as, people of every quality. 

We obtained acquaintance with tnany citizens, not of the menn- 

est fo Bacon, 

9. Superior rank ; superiority of birth or statton ; 

as, persons of quality; ladies of quality. 

10, Persons of high rank, colluctively, 

I shall appenr at the maequ-rad~ dresex! up in my feathers, fiat 
the qua/lty may wo how pretty they wil | In thelr trav- 
eling babi, Addison, 

QUALM, (kwim,) x. [D. kwaal, disease ; kwaalyk, 
sick ; G. qualen, to pain orvex. In G. qualm\s eteam, 
vapor, exhalation ; D. kwalm, id. The Danish gvaim 
signifies vapor, steam, funre, exhalation ; gralmer, to 
ramble ; det giver qvalme, it rises in the stemach. 
The iatter is the English word,] 

1. A rising in the stomach, as it is commonly called ; 

a fit of nausea, or a disposition or effort df the stom- 
ach to ejoct its contents, a 

2. A sudden fit or seizure of sickness at the stom- 

ach ; a sensation of nausea ; as, qualms of henrt-sick 


agony. Milton. 
For who, without a gua/m, hath ever looked 
Oa boly garbage, though by Homer cooked? Roscommon, 


8. A scruple of conscience, or- uneasiness of con- 


eclence, 

QUALM‘ISH, (kwim/ish,) a. [Supra,] Sick at the 
stomach ; inclined to vomit; affected with nausea 
or sickly languor. Dryden. 

QUALMISHI-LY, ado. In a qualmish manner, 


QUALWISH-NESS, 2, Nausea. 
QUAN'DI.U SE BE’NE GESSE-RIT, [L.] Duy 
ing good behavior. 
QUAM/O-€LIT, 2, A genus of climbing ornamental 
plants, allied to the convolvulus, found in the hot 
rts of America, also in India and China, P, Cyc. 
QUAN’DA-RY, x, Doubt; uncertainty; a state of 
"difficulty or perplexity. : 
QUAN'’DA-RY, x,t, Ko bring into a state of uncer- 
tainty or difficulty. [Not used.] Otway, 
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QUANT, (kwant,) x. A round cap-at the bottom of a 
pole, as of a juinping pole, to prevent its sinking into 
the ground. Halliwell, 

QUAN’TI-TA-TIVE, a. [See Quantity.] Relating 
to quantity. Taylor. 

Quantitative enaqlysis, in chemistry, is that which 
deterinines the proportional quantity of each of the 
elements which make up a compound, 

QUAN’TI-TIVE, a. [See Quantity.] Estimable 
according to quantity, Digby. 

QUAN'TL-TIVE-LY, adv. So as to be measurable by 
quantity. 

QUAN/TLTY, x. [Fr. quantité; It. quantita 5 Sp. can- 
titad; from L, quantitas, from guantus, how much, or 


Gire 
as much as ; Pers. A>. chand, how much ; CN> 


chandi, quantity.] ‘ 

1. That property of any thing which may be in- 
creased or diminished. Cheyne. Johnson 

This definition is defective, and as applicable to 
many other properties as to quantity. A definition 
strictly philosophical can not be given. In common 
usage, quantity is 4 mass or collection of matter, of 
indeterminate dimensions, but consisting of particles 
which can not be distinguished, or which aro not 
customarily distinguished, or which are considered 
in the aggregate. Thus we say, a quantity of earth, 
& quantity of water, a quantity of air, of light, of heat, 
of iron, of wood, of timber, of corn, of paper. But 
we do not say, 2 quantity of men, or of horses, or of 
houses ; for, as these are considered aos separate in- 
dividuals or beings, we call an assomblage of them 
a number or multitude. 

2. An indefinite extent of space 

3. A portion or part, 

If 1 were sawed into guantines, {Not in use.] Shak, 


4. A large portion ; as, a medicine taken in quan- 
tities, that is, in large quantities. Arbuthnot, 

5. In mathematics, any thing which can be multi- 
plied, divided, or measured, Day. 

Thus mathematics is called the science of quan- 
tity. In algebra, quantitios are kaown and unknown. 
Known quantitics are usually reprosented by tho first 
letters of the alphabet, as a, 6, ¢; and unknown quan- 
tities are expressed by tho Jast Ivtters, z, y, z, &c. 
Letters thus used to represent quantities are them- 
selves called quantities. A simple quantity is expressed 
by one term, as +-a, or —abe ; a compound is expressed 
by more terms than one, connccted by the signs + 
plus, or,— minus, as a+b, or a—b+c. Quantities 
which have the sign + profixed, are called positive or 
afirmaties; those which have the sign — prefixed, 
are called negative. Day’s Algebra. 

6. In grammar, the measure of a syllable; that 
which determines the time in which it is pronounced. 

Holder, Encye. 

7. In logio, 2 category, universal, or predicainent ; 
a general conception. Bailey. Encyc. 

8, In music, the relative duration of a note or syl- 
lable. Busby, 

Quantity of matter, in a body, is the measure arising 
from the joint considoration of its magnitude and 
density, being expressed by, or proportional! to, tho 
product of the two, Hutton. 

Quantity of motion, in a body, is the measure arising 
from the joint consideration of its quantity of matter 
and its velocity ; the same as Momentum. Hutton. 

QUAN’/TUM,n, [L.] The quantity ; the amount. 

QUAN'TUM MER'U-IT, [1] In law, an action 
grounded on a promixo that the dofendant would 
pay to the plaintiff fur his sorvice os mucQ as he 
should deserve. 

QUAN'TUM SUF'FI-CIT, (L.] Sufficient ; as much 
as is needed. 

QUAN'TUM VA-LE'BAT, [L.] An action to re- 
cover of the defendant, fur goods suld, as much as 
they wero worth. Blackstone, 

QUA-QUA-VERS‘AL, a. [L. quagua, in all direc- 
tions, and versus, from rerto, to turn. ] 

In geology, a term applied to the dip of beds to all 

ints of the compass ruund a center, as of beds of 

ava round a crater. Lyell, 

QUAR/AN-TINE, (kwor’an-teon,) n. [It. guarantina, 
forty; Sp. guarantena; Fr, guarantaine ; from the root 
of L, guertus, fourth, Fr. carrcau, a square, carrer, to 
square, Arm. carrea, to square, W. cwar, square, Eng. 
quart, See Quart and hae et | 

1. Properly, the space of forty days ; appropriately, 
the torm of forty days, during which a ship, arriving 
in port, and suspectod of boing infected with a ma- 
lignant, contagious discase, is obliged to forbear all 
intercourse with the city or place, This time was 
chosen becayse it was supposed that any infectious 
disease would break out, if at all, within that period. 
Hence, 

2, Restraint of intercourso to which a ship is sub- 
jected, on the prosumption that she may be infected, 
either for forty days or for any other Jimited term. It 
is customary for the proper officers to determine the 
period of restraint at their discretion, according to 
circumstances, Hence we hear of a gyarantine of 
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We say, a ship perfurms quarantine, or rides at quars 
antine. We also apply the word to persons. The 
passengers and crew perform quarantine. 

3. In law, the period of forty days, during which 
the widow of a man dying seized of land, has the 
privilege of remaining ia the mansilon-house. 

QUAR-AN-TINE’, (kwor-an-teon’,) v. t, To prohibit 
from intercourse with a city or its inhabitants; to 
compel to remain at a distanco from shore for some 
limited period, on account of real or supposed infec- 
tion ; applied to ships, or to persons and gaods. 

QUAR-AN-TIN’ED, (kwor-an-teond’,) pp. Restrained 
from communication with tho shore for a limited pe- 
riod ; as a ship or its crew and passengers. 

QUAR-AN -TIN'ING, pyr. Prohibiting from inter- 
course with the port; as a ship or its crow and pas+ 
sen gers. 

QUAR/RE, for Quarns, is not in use, ( 

QUAR’REL, n. [W cweryl: Fr. guerelle; L. and It 
querela; Sp. qguerella or queja; Arm. garell; L. querer, 
to complain, that is, to cry out with a loud voice. 
Hence we see the primary sense is the same as brawl. 
The L. gueror coincides in elements with the Ir. 
gairim, to call, to bawl, to shout, and gearad, a com- 
plaint ; Sax. ccorian, to complain or murmur; G, gir+ 
ren and kirrea; D. kirren and korren; Dan, kerrer. 
The Jatter signifies to complain, to expostulate, and 
kerrer sig efter, to care, or take heed of, a sense 
which would unite the word with the L. czro, cura: 
and in Sax. cearig signifies complaining, and careful, 
solicttous ; Heb. Ch. Syr. and Ar. Nvp. Class Gr, No. 
49, and see No. 1, 2, 14, 15, 19, 23. 

1. A brawl; a petty fight or scuffle, from its noise 
and uproar. Shak. . 

2. A dispute ; a contest. 

On open eens thelr quarrele they drbate. Dryden, 


3. A breach of friendship or concord , open vari- 


ance between parties. Hammond. 
4. Cause of dispute. ; 
The king’s guarre? ls honornble, Shak. 


5. Something that gives a right to mischief, repri- 
eal, or action. 

He thought he had a good quarre/ to attack hitn. [Not used.] 
Hotingshead. 

6. Objection ; ill will, or reason to complain } 
ground of objection or dispute. 


Herodias had a quarrel against him, — Mark vi. 


7. Something peevish, malicious, gr disposed to 
make trouble. [Met used] Shak, 
QUAR/REL, n. [W. gwarel, a dart or javelin, a ker« 
nel ; ¢warelu, to dart, to kern, to curdle ; frony gwar, 
a quick rise, a puff; Fr. carreau, a bolt. The prima- 
ry sense is, to shout, throw, or drive. ‘ 

1. An arrow with a square head. Lavoe used unless 
in poetry.} €amden. 

2. A diamond-shaped pane of glass, or a square 
pane placed diagonally. [See Quarry and Squane.] 

» Gloss. of Archit. 
QUAR’REL, v, i. [Fr. guereller. See the noun.] ) 

1. To dispute violently, or with loud and angry 
words; to wrangle; to scold, Ilow odious tu see 
husband and wife quarrel! 

2. To fight ; to scuffiu; to contend ; to squabble; 
used of two persons, or of a small number. It is 
never used of armies and navies in combat. Chil- 
dren and servants often quarrel about trifles. Tav- 

ern-hunters sometimes quarrel over their cups. 
3. To fall into variance. : 


Our people quarrel with obeticnoe, Shak. 
4, To find fault ; to cavil. 
1 will not guarrel with a slight mistake, Roscommon. ‘ 


Men at enmity with their God, quarreling with his attribuus — 
quarreling with the Being that madv thom, ond who is com 
suuutly doing them good. Eliph. Steele. 

5, To disagree ; to be at variance; not to be in ace 

cordance in form or essence. 

Bome things arlso of strange and quarreling kind, 

d 


The fore purt hon, and a suake behind, Cowley. 


QUAR/REL, ». t. To quarrel with. B. Jonson. 
Yo compel by a quarrel ; as, to quarrel a man 
out of his estato or rights. 
QUAR/KEL-ER, n One who quarrels, wrangles, or 


fights. 

QUAR/REL-ING, ppr. Disputing with vehemence 
or loud, angry words; scolding; wrangling ; fight- 
ing; finding fault; disagreeing. 

QUAR’REL-ING, x. [Supra.] Contention ; dispute 
in angry words; breach of concord; a caviling or 
finding fault ; disagreement. ; 

QUAR/REL-OUS, (kwor'rel-us,) ¢ Apt or disposed| 
to quarrel ; petulant; easily provoked to enmity of 
contention. [ Little used, | Shak. ! 

QUABR/REL-SOME, (Kwor’rel-sum,) ¢, Apt to quar 
rel; given to brawls and contention; inclined ta, 
petty fighting; easily irritated or provoked to com 
test ; frascible ; choleric ; petulant. Bacon. \ 

QUAR/REL-SOME-LY, adv. In quarrelsome man- 
ner ; with a quarrelsome temper; petulantly. Hall.’ 

QUAR/REL-SOME-NESS, x. Disposition to engage 
in contention and brawls ; potulance. ‘ 


five days, of ten, of thirty, &c., as wejl as of forty.| QUAR/RI-ED, pp. ora, Dug froma pit orcavern. . 
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QUAR/RLER, n. A worker at a quarry, Bacon uses the word in the singular. “‘Make{ But in some kinds of vessels, the quarter-deck does 


QUAR'RY, (kwor're,) 2. [Fr. carré, for guarré; Arm. 
id. See QuaRantinz.] 
— 1. A pane of glass of a peculiar form; a quarrel, 
which see. [JVot in use.] Mortimer. 
+ 2, An arrow with a square head, [See Quarnet.] 
[Mot in use] - Fairfax. 
» 3. In falconry, the game which a hawk is pursuing 
or has killed. 
[Perhaps from L. quero, Fr. guerir, to seek.] 
_4. Among hunters, a part of the entrails of the 
Deast taken, given to the hounda. Encyc. 
5. A heap of ganie killed. Smart. 
QUAR/RY, 2 (Fr. carrié¢re, formerly Norm. quarrier. 
I know not whether the original sense of this word 
was a pit or mine, from digging, or whether the 
sense was a place for squaring stone. The Fr. carriere 
signifies’not only a quarry, but a carcer, course, race, 
from the L. curro, which can not be from squaring. 
If the sense was a pit, it may be referred to the Heb. 


Ch. and Eth. m9, to dig; Ar. iv kara or kwara, to 


dig, to run violently, toleap. If the sense is from 
squaring, see Square. See Class Gr, No. 35, 36, 52, 
57, 63.] : 

1, A place, cavern, or pit, where stones are ‘dug 
from the earth, or separated from 2 large mass of 
rocks. We generally apply the word mine to tle pit 
from which are taken metals and coals; from quar- 
ries are taken stones for building, as marble, free- 
stone, slate, &c. 

2. tn Paris, the quarries are a vast cavern under 
the city, several miles in extent. 

Quan Ry, (Kwor’re,) v. i. To prey upon, as a vul- 
ture or harpy. L’Estrange. 

[A low word, and not much used.]} 

QUAR’RY, v. t. To dig or take from a quarry ; as, to 

fe quarry marble. 

QUAR’RY-ING, ppr. Digging stones from a quarry. 

QUAR’/RY-ING, n. The act or business of digging 

» stones from a quarry. 

QUAR’RY-MAN, ». A man who is occupied in quar- 
rying stones. 

QUART, nx. [It. guarta; Fr. quarte, from quart, a 
fourth, L. quartus; D. kwart; G. quart; from Ww. 
cwar, the root of square, or from the root of Gr. apw, 
to fit or suit, to square. We see in the Amharic, -the 
ancient dialect of the Ethiopic, art is four, and arten 
is fourth, L. quartus. Ludolf, Amh. 57. This with 
the Celtic pronunciation, as guerre for war, becomes 

wart. 

: 1. The fourth part ; a quarter. [JVot in use.] 
: Spenser. 

2. The fourth part of a gallon; two pints. 

3. A vessel containing the fourth of a gallon. 

QUART, (kart,) 2. Four cards; successive cards of 
the same suit in the game of piquet. Hoyle. 

QUAR/TAN, a. [L. quartanus, the fourth.] 

Designating the fourth; occurring every fourth 

+ day ; as, a quartan ague or fever. 

QUAR/TAN, n. An intermitting ague that occurs 
every fourth day, or with intermissions of seventy- 
two hours, 

) 2. A measure containing the fourth part of some 

. other measure. 

QUAR-TA‘TION, n. In chemistry and metallurgy, the 
alloying of one part of gold that is to be refined, with 
three parts of silver, by which means the nitric or 
sulphuric acid is enabled to separate the gold from 
the inferior metals originally associated with it. Ure. 

QUAR’TER, n. [Fr. quart, quartier : It. quartiere ; Sp. 

artel; D. kwartier; G. quarticr; Sw. qvart, qvartal ; 

an. gvart, gvartal, gvarteer; L. quartus, the fourth 
part; from W. cwar, asquare.]  ~ 
» 1. The fourth part; as, the quarter of an hour or 
of a mile; one quarter of the expense. Living is a 
quarter dearer in the city than in the country, 
» 2 In weight, the fourth part of a hundred pounds 
avoirdupois, or of 112 Ibs., that is, 28 lbs.; as, a 
quarter of sugar. 

3. In dry measure, the fourth of a tun in weight, 

- or eight bushels of grain; as, a quarter of wheat; 
also, the fourth part of a chaldron of coal. Hutton. 

4, In astronomy, the fourth part of the moon’s pe- 
riod or monthly revolution ; as, the first quarter after 
the change orfull. 

5. A region in the homiaphere or great circle ; pri- 
mari!;), one of the four cardinal points; as, the four 
quarters of the globe; but used indifferently for any 
region or point of compass, From what quarter does 
the wind blow? Hence, 

6. A particular region of a town, city, or eae 
as, all quarters of the city ; in every quarter of the 
country or of the continent. Hence, 

7. Usually in,the plural, quarters ; the place of lodg- 
ing or temporary residence ; appropriately, the place 
where officers and soldiers lodge, but applied to the 
lodgings of any temporary resident. He called on 
the general at his quarters ; the place furnished good 
Winter quarters for the troops. I saw the stranger at 

8. Proper station. [his quarters, 


Swift to thir several quarters hasten then, Milton. 


love keep quarter ”? 

9. On board of ships, quarters signifies the stations 
or places where the officers and men are posted in 
action. Pipe all hands to quarters. . 

10. In military affairs, the remission or sparing of 
the life of a captive or an enemy when in one’s 
power; mercy granted by a conqueror to his enemy, 
when no longer able to defend himself. In desperate 
encounters, men will sometimes neither ask nor 
give quarter. The barbarous practice of giving no 
quarter to soldiers in a fortress taken by assault, is 
nearly obsolete. 


He magnified his own clemency, now they were at his mercy, to 
offer them quarter for their lives, if they woulil give up the 


castle, Clarendon. 
Lambs at the mercy of wolves must expect no quarter. 
L’Estranga, 


11. Treatment shown to an enemy ; indulgence. 
To the young, if you give tolerable quarter, you Indulge them 
in idleness and ruin them. [Rarely used.] Collier. 
12. Friendship; amity ; concord. [Not gr! 
Shak. 
13. In the slaughter-house, one limb of a quadruped 
with the adjoining parts; or one fourth part of the 
carcass of a quadruped, including a limb; as, a fore 
quarter, or hind quarter. 
14, In a shoe, the part which forms the side from 
the heel to the vamp. 
15. In the menage, the quarters of a horse’s foot are 
the sides of the coffin, between the toe and the heel. 
False quarters are a cleft in the horn of the hoof, ex- 


tending from the coronet to the shoe, or from top to}: 


bottom. When, fur any disorder, one of the quar- 
ters is cut, the horse is said to be guarter-cast. Encyc. 

16. In a siege, quarters are the encampment on 
one of the principal passages round the place be- 
sicged, to prevent relief and intereept convoys. 

Encyc. 

17. In_ seminaries of learning, a fourth part of the 
year, orthree months. Tuition and board at twenty- 
ave dollars the quarter. This is a moderate quart 

ill. 

18. The quarter of a ship, is the part of a ship’s 
side which lies toward the stern, or the purt between 
the aftmost end of the main-chains and the sides of 
the stern, where it is terminated by the quarter- 
pieces. Mar. Dict. 

19. In heraldry, [one of the divisions of a shield, 
when it is divided crosswise. — FE. H. Barker.] 

On the quarter, in seamen’s language, is a point in 
the horizon considerably abaft the beam, but not in 
the direction of the stern. 

Quarter-bill, among seamen, is 2 list containing the 
different stations where the officers and crew are to 
take post in time of action, and the names of the 
men assigned toeach. , 

arith long pleces of painted canvas, ex- 
tended on the outside of the quarter-netting from 
the upper part of the gallery to the gangway. 

Quarter-gallery ; a sert of balcony on tne quarters 
of a ship. 

Quarter-railing ; narrow, molded planks, renching 
from the top of the stern to the gangway, serving as 
a fence to the quarter-deck. 

Head-quarters; the tent or mansion of the com- 
mander-in-chief of an army. 

JUAR’TER, v. t. To divide into four équal parts. 

2. To divide ; to separate into parts, Shak. 

3. To divide into distinct regions or compart- 
ments. 

The sallors quartered heaven. Dryden. 

4. To station soldiers for lodging ; as, to quarter 
troops in the city, or among the inhabitants, or on 
the inhabitants. 

5. To lodge ; to fix gn a temporary dwelling. 

They mean this night in Sardis to be quartered. Shak. 


6. To diet. [Not in use.] Hudibres. 
7. To bear as an appendage to the hereditary 
arms. 
The cont of Beauchamp — quartered by the Exrl of Hertford. 
F Peacham, 
[To quarter arms, is to-place the arms of other fam- 
ilies in the compartments of a shield, which is di- 
vided into four quarters, the family arms being 
placed in the first quarter But wren more than 
three other arms are to be quartered with the family 
arins, it is usual to divide the shield into a suitable 
number of compartments; and still the arms are 
Said to be quartered. A person has a right to quarter 
the arms of any family from an heiress, of which he 
is descended. — E. Ii, Barker. | 
QUAR’TER, v. i, To lodge; to have a temporary 
Pie ei The general quarters at a hote! in Church 
treet. 
QUAR’TER-AGE, n. A quarterly allowance. 
Hudibras. 
QUAR/TER-DAY, n. The day that complotes three 
months, the quarter of a year; the day when quar- 
terly payments are made of rent or interest. 
Spectator, 
QUAR’TER-DECK, zn. That part of the deck of a 
ship which extends from the stern to the mainmast. 


not extend to the maininast, but is raised above the 
main deck. 

QUAB’TER-ED, pp. Divided into four equa) parts or 
auaters separated into distinct parts ; lodged ; sta- 
tioned for lodging. 

QUAR/TER-FOIL, x. [Fr. quatre; four, and feuille, 
leaf.] In architecture, a modern term denoting a 
form disposed in four segments of circles, supposed 
to resemble an expanded flower of four petals, 


ilt. 
QUAR’TER-ING, ppr. Dividing into quarters or into 
distinct parts; stationing for lodgings. 
QUAR’TER-ING, zn. A station. Mountagu. 

2. Assignment of quarters for soldiers. 

3. In heraldry, the division of a shield containing 
many coats, Ashmole. 

4. In architecture, a series of quarters or small up 
right posts. Quilt, 

QUAR’TER-LY, a. Containing or consisting of 8 
fourth part ; as, quarterly seasons. 

2. Recurring at the end of each quarter of the 
year; as, quarterly payments of rent; a quarterly 
visitation or examination. The secretary requires 

arterly returns from his officers, 

QUAR’TER-LY, nx. <A periodical work published 
once in a quarter of a year. 

QUAR’TER-LY, adv. By quaxters; oncein a quarter 
of ayear. The returns aye i.udo quarterly. 

QUAR/TER-MAS-TER, zn. In an army, an officer 
whose duty is to provide quarters, provisions, forage, 
and ammunition, for the army, and auperintend the 
supplies, < 

2. In g ship of war, a petty officer who attends to 
the helm, binnacle, signals, &c., under the direction 
of the master. Totten. 

QUAR’TER-MAS-TER-GEN/ER-AL, n. In military 
affairs, the chief officer in the quarter-master’s de- 

artment. 

QUAR’TERN, x. The fourth part of a pint; 2 gill. 

QUAR’TERN-LOAF, x. A loaf made of a quarter 
of a stone (14 Ibs.) of flour. 

QUAR/TEB-ROUND, zn. In architecture, the echinus 
or ovolo. 

QUAR’TERS,' x. pl. In architecture, small, upright 
timber posts, used in partitions. Guilt. 
QUAR’TER-SES-SIONS, nz. pl. In England, a general 
court held quarterly by the justices of peace of wee 
county, with jurisdiction to try and determine : 
onies and trespasses ; but capital offenses are seldom 

or never tried in this court. Blackstone. 

Quarter-sessions, in boroughs,are held by the re- 
corders, ‘rande 

QUAR’TER-STAFF, zn. A weapon of defense; so 
called from the manner of using it, one hand being 
placed in the middle, and the other half way be- 
tween the middle and end. Brande. 


QUAR-TETTE’,) x. In music, a composition in four 
QUAR-TET’, parts, each performed by a sin- 


gle voice or instrument. 
2, In poctry,a stanza of four lines. 

QUARTILE, 7. An aspect of the planets, when 

they are distant from each other a quarter of the cir- 

cle, ninety degrees, or three signs. Hutton. Dryden. 
QUAR’TINE, n. In botany, the fourth integument of 

the nucleus of a seed, reckoning the outermost as 

the first. It is only occasionally that there are more 

than two integuments. Lindley. 
QUAR’TO, xn. [L. guartus.] 

A book of the size of the fourth of a sheet ; a size 
made by twice folding a sheet, which then makes 
four leaves. 

QUAR’TO, a. Dencting the size of a book, in which 
a sheet makes four leaves. 

QUAR'FOZE, n. A name given to the four aces in 
the game of piquet. Hoyle. 

QUARTZ, n. [G. quartz.] 

Pure gilex, occurring In pellucid, glassy crystals, 
having the form of & six-sided prism, terminated at 
each end by a pyramid; and also in masses of vari- 
ous colors, more or less transparent to opaque. Rose 
quartz, is a rose-colored variety ; amethyst, a violet; 
smoky quartz,a smoky-brown ; chalcedony, an uncrys+ 
tallized variety, nearly white, and waxy in luster; 
carnelian, a red or flesh-colored chalcedony ; agate, 
a chalcedony in parallel or concentric layers of dif. 
ferent colors ; flixt, 2 brown or black variety ; jasper, 
an opaque, red, yellow, or brown quartz, colored by 
iron or ferruginous clay. 

Quartz is an essential constituent of granite, and 


abounds in rocks of all ages. Dana. 
QUARTZ-IF/ER-OUS, a. [quartz and L. fero.] 

Consisting chicfiy of quartz. Dana. 
QUARTZ'‘ITE, x. Granular quartz. Dana. 


QUARTZ'OSE, a. Containing quartz; partaking 
QUARTZ’Y, of the nature or qualities of quartz ; 
resembling quartz. 

QUAS, )x Athin, sour beer, much used by the 
QUASS, § Russians, made by pouring warm water 
on rye or barley meal. Tooke, 
QUASH, 0. t, [Sax. cwysan; D. kwetsen; G, quetschens 
Fr. casser; It. squassare; L. quasso, qguatio. Class 
Gs, No, 17, 28, 60, 68, and Class Gd, Nc. 38, 76. See 

Squezze.] 
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QUA 
—————— 
1, Properly, to beat dowa, or beat in pieces; to 


i The whales 
Against charp rocks, lile reeling vessels quashed. Waller, 
2. To crush; to subdue ; as, to quash a rebellion. 
: “Addi 


3. In law, to abate, annul, overthrow, or make 
void ; as, to an indictment. He prays judg- 
ment of the writ, or declaration, that the same may 
be quashed. Blackstone. 

QUASH, v.i To be shaken with a noise. Sharp. 
QUASH, x. A species of cucurbita, more commonly 
_ and more properly called SquasH; so called, proba- 
! bly, from its softness. [See the verb.] 
QUASH’ED, (kwosht,) pp. Crushed; subdued ; 
abated. 4 
QUASHIING, ppr. Crushing ; subduing ; abating. 
QUA’SI; asif. This Latin word is sometimes used 
before English words to express resemblance ; as, a 
quasi-contract, an implied contract ; a guasi-corpora- 
tion, a body that is partly a corporation ; a guasi-argu- 
ment, that which resembles or is used as an argu- 


ment. 
QUAS-I-M6/DO, x. Among Roman Catholics, the 
first Sunday after Easter. Brande. 
QUAS-SA/TION, x. [L. quassatio.] 

The act of shaking 3 concussion; the state of be- 
ing shaken. Gayton. 
QUAS’SIA, (kwash’ya,). [from the mnme of a negro 
— Quask, who prescribed this article as a 

epecific. 

The name of a genus of plants, at presert com- 
prising but one species, viz., Quassia amara, (Lin- 
neus.) Once it was much employed as a bitter tonic 
medicine, but the supply not equaling the deimand, 
the Picrena excelsa (Lindley) was gradually substi- 
tuted, under the same name, and is the article which 
is now incorrectly called Quessic, in the shops. 
Both plants belong to the natural order Simarubac- 
es, Quassia amara being a native of Surinam, 
Guiana, Colombia, and Panama, while Paicrena 
excelsa is @ native of Jamaica. The wood and bark, 
both of the root and top, of both these articles, are 

_the parts employed in medicine. 
QUAS’SINE, ) x. A name given by Wiggers to the 
QuAs'srTE, | bitter principle of Picrens excelsa, 
(Lindley.) This substance, by the aid of water, 
crystallizes in very small white prisms. Its taste 
is intensely bitter, but it is destitute of smell. It is 
mot changed by exposure to the atmosphere. It is 
scarcely soluble in common ether, slightly soluble in 
water, and more soluble in alcohol. When heated, 
_ it melts like a resin, and, on cooling, it forms a brit- 
tle, translucent, yellowish mass. Jt is composed of 
drogen 6 eq., carbon 10 eq., and oxygen 3 eq.; 
from which it is probable that it will yet prove to be 
either a basic oxyd of a compound radical of H. C. 
or an acid. 
QUAT, n.. A pustule or pimple. Hence, an irritable 
rson. [Not used. Skok. 
QUA’TER-C6US/INB, (ka’ter-kuz’nz,) » pl. [L. 
wor, four, and ae 
Thowe within the first four degrees of kindred. 
QUA-TER/NA-RY, ». [L aeaeh ] 
- -RY,2. [L. quaternarius, from quatuor. 
The number four. or "Ro le. 
QUA-TER’NA-RY, a. Consisting of four; by fours. 
Gregory. 

2 In geology, a term applied to strata supposed, to 

be more ancient than the upper tertiary. Dana. 
QUA-TER/NI-ON, n. ([L. quaternio, from quatuor, 


four. 
Milton. 
Acts xii. 


1. The number four. 
2. A file of four soldiers. 
QUA-TER/NI-ON, v. t. To divide into files or com- 
panies. Milton. 
QUA-TER/NLTY, 2. [Supra.] The number four, 
Brown. 
QUA-TER-NOX’A-LATE, x. <A combination of one 
equivalent of oxalic acid with four equivalents of a 


QUA’TER-ON. See QuapRoon. ~ 
QUATRAIN, x. [Fr., from quatre, L. quatuor, four.) 
A stanza of four lines rhyming alternately. 

QUAVE, for Quaven, is not used. Dryden, 

QUAVE MIRE, for Quacmrne, is not used. 

QUA’'VER, v. i. [W. cwibiaw, to quaver, to trill; Sp. 
uisbro, a musical shake or trill; quiebra, a break, 
racture, failure. It coincides in elements with qui 
ble, quiver, whiffle, wabble. The primary sense fs to 
move ; hence to break, applied to motion and sound. 
See Quiver and Vispatsz.]* 

1. To shake the voice; to utter or form sound 
with rapid vibratiqns, as in singing; to sing with 
trg¢mulous modulations of voice. Bacon. 

2 Fo produce a shake on a musical instrument. 

& Fo tremble ; to vibrate. [ 

The finger — moved with a quavering motion. Newton. 


QUA'VER, ». A shake or rapid vibration of the 
voice, or a shake on an instrument of Music. 
Addison, 
. 2, A note and measure of time in music, equal to 
half a crotchet, or the eighth of a semibreve. 


QUE 


QUA! VER-ED, pp. or a. Distributed into quavers. 
Harmar. 


QUA’/VER-ER, x. A warbler. 

QU4!/VER-ING, ppr. or a. Shaking the voice, or the 
sound of an instrument ; trembling ; vibrating. 

QUA/VER-ING, n. The act of shaking the voice, or 
of making rapid vibrationa of sound on an inetru- 
ment of music, 

QUAY, (k8,) xn. [Fr. quai; D. kaci; Arm. gee; Ir. 
ceigh. If this word is radically the same ae key, the 
sense is, that which fastens or secures. Class Cgor 


A mole or bank formed toward the sea, or on the 
side of a river, for the purpose of loading and un- 
loading vessels. ; Gwilt. 

QUAY, (ké,) vt To furnish with quays. 


J. Barlow, 

QUAY’'AGE, (ké/aje,) x. Wharfage. Smart. 
QUEACH,s. A thick, bushy plot=- [Oba 
ih 


ATs 

QUEACH, v. & To stir; to move. [Obs.] [See 
aoe 

QUEACH’Y, a. [from queack.] Shaking; moving, 
yielding, or trembling under the feet, ag inoist or 
boggy ground. : 

The hy fens. Dra 
Godieln's ousachay sands, Dronin: 
[This word is etiH in use in New England, and if 
the word is from the root of quick, we recognize the 
application of it in Quicnsanp.] 
2. Thick ; bushy. [Wot in use.] Cockeram. 

QUEAN, (kween,) x. [#ax. cwow#n, or cwen, & woman. 
See Quren.] 

A worthless woman ; a slut; a strumpet. [Not ix 
common spe Dryden. Swift. 
QUEA’SI-NESS, x. [from queasy.] Nausea; qualm- 

ishness; inclination to vomit. 

QUEA’BY, (kwé'ze,) a, [Allied, perhaps, to the W. 
chudy, (Lhuyd,) Corn. Auedzha, Arm. chueda, or hu 
da, to vomit. Class Gs, No. 19, and Class Gd, No. 
54. 


IT, Siek at the stomach; affected with nausea ; in- 
clined to vomit. Shak. 
2, Fastidious ; squeamish ; delicate. 
Shak, Dryden. 
3. Causing nausea ; as, a question. Shak, 
bye Tae v.t [G. quackeln, to pad Bp to be unsettled, 
to flinch. ? 
To phar as ; to flinch. [Obs.] Bacon. 
QUEEN, z. (sex. cwen, or cwen, Goth. gueins, quens, 
Dan. qvinde, Sw. goinna, a Woman ; Sans, kanya. Qu. 
Ir. coinne, and Gr..yuvn] 
1. The consort of a King; a queen consort. 
2. A woman who ie the sovereign of a kingdom ; 
& queen regnant, sometimes cailed regent ; as, 
Elizabeth, queon of England; Mary, qucen of Scot- 
land. 
3. The sovereign of a swarm of bees, or the fe- 
male of the hive. 
A hive of bees can not subsist withov’, 


Queen of May; May-queen, which see. 

Queer of the meadows; meadow-sweet ; a plant of 
the genus Spirea. ee 
QUEEN, v.i. To play the queen ; to act the part or 
character of a queen. Shak, 
QUEEN’-AP-PLE, (-ap’pl,) ». A kind of apple, so 
called. Mortimer, 

QUEEN!-DOW!A-GER, 2. The widow of a king. 

QUEEN’-GOLD, x. A royal duty or revenue belong- 
ing to every queen of England during her marriage 
to the King. 

UEEN/ING, x. An apple. Mortimer. 
UEEN/LIKE, a.” Resembling a queen. Drayton. 
QUEEN’LY, @ Like a queen; becoming a queen; 

suitable to a queen. : 

QUEEN’-MOFH’ER, (-1outh/er,) ». A queen-dowa- 
ger who is also mother of the reigning king or 

ueen. 

QUEEN’-POST, 2. In architecture, an upright post in 
a roof for suspending the beam, when the principal 
rafters do not meet in the ridge. Brande. 

QUEEN’3S’/-W ARE, 2. Glazed earthenware of a cream 
color. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

QUEER, «a, [G. quer, cross, oblique, traverse ; quer 


wen, Encye. 


kopf, a queer fellow ; querlen, to twirl, The primary 
sense is, probably, to turn.] 
Odd ; singular ; hence, whimsical. Spectator. 


QUEER/‘ISH, a. Rather queer ; somewhat singular. 
QUEER’LY, ads.- In an odd or singul™ manner. 
QUEER’NESS, x. Oddity ; singulerity , particularity. 
A familiar, not an elegant, word. | 
QUEEST, 1. A ring-dove, a speeies of pigeon. 
Chalmer's. 
QUEINT, (kwent,) pret. and pp. of Quencu. Gower. 
QUELL, v. t. (Sax. cwollan, to kill; Dan. qoeler, to 
stifle, suffocate, choke, stop, quell, gall, tease, tor- 
ment, vex; Sw. quéija, id. ; at phere The primary 
sense is, to stop, to press or force down, and thus 
cause action or motion to cease.] 
1. To crush; to subdue ; to cause to cease ; as, to 
qeell an insurrection or sedition. 
2, To quiet ; to allay ; to reduce to peace; as, to 
quell the tumult of the soul. 


-QUENCH’LESS-LY, adv. 


QUE 
3. To subdue ; to reduce. 

‘. This quelled her pride, Dryden. 
QUELL, v.% To dio ; to abate, Spenser. 
QUELL, nz. Murder. [JWVot in use. Shak. 
QUELL’ED, pp. Crushed ; subdued ; quieted. 


QUELL/ER, nz. One that crushes or subdues, Shak, 
QUELL4NG, ppr. Crushing; subduing; reducing to 


peace. 
Rore UVE'-CHOBE, (kek'shéz,) s. [Fr., some- 
thing. 


A trifle ; a kickshaw. Donne. 
QUEME, ». t, [Sax. cwenean.] Q 
To please, Spenser. 


QUENCH, »v.t. [Sax. cwencan. 
1. To extinguish ; to put out; as, t> quench flame. 
2. To still; to quiet ; to repress; as, to quench a 
passioa or emotion. Shak. 
3. To allay or extinguish ; as, to quench thirst. 
4, To destroy. Davies. 
5. To check ; to stifie; as, to quench the Spirit. 
1 Thess. V. 
QUENCH; v. t To cool ; to become cool. 


Dost dinu think, in time 
She will not quench? (Not in use.) Shak, 
QUENCH’A-BLE, a. That may be quenched or ex- 
tinguished, Sherwood. 
QUENCH’ED, (kwencht,) pp. Enxtinguished; al- 
layed ; repressed. 
QUENCW’ER, x. He or that which extinguishes. 
QUENCHI‘ING, ppr. Extinguishing ; quieting; sti- 
fling ;-repressing. 
QUENCH’LESS, a. That can not be quenched or re- 
pressed ; inextinguishable ; as, quenchless fire or fury, 
Shak. Crashaw, 
In a quenchless manner. 
QUENCH’LESS-NESS, nr. State of being quenchless. 
QUER’CIT-RIN, n. The coloring principle of quer- 
citron bark. Ore. 
QUER'CIT-RON, mn. [L. quercus, an oak, and citrina, 


a pag a name imposed by Dr. Edward Ban- 
cro 
1. e@ Quorcus tinctoria, black oak, or dyer’s oak, 


which grows from Canada to Georgia, and west to 
the Mississippi. It frequently attains the hight of 
70 or 80 feet, and is one a the largest trees of the 
American forest. 

2. The bark of Quercus tinctoria, a valuable article 
fn dyeing and calico-printing, first brought before the 
public by Dr. Bancroft. Although this oak affords a 
yellow color, yet it is not the yellow oak, that name 
being commonly applied to Quercus castanea. 

QUER’ELE, n. [L. querela; Fr. querelle.] 

A complaint to acourt. [JVot in use.] [See Aunr- 

ta Quereza.] Ayliffe. 

QUE’/RENT, 2. [L. querens, qucror, to complain.] » 
The complainant; the plaintiff. [Jot in use. 
QUE’RENT, n. an uerens, quero, to inquire. | 


1, An inquirer. ‘ot much used. Aubrey. 
2. A complainant or plaintiff in a court of law. « 
Smart. \ 


QUER-I-MG/NI-OUS, a. [L. querimonia, complaint, 
from queror.j 


Camplaining ; quertficus ; apt to complain. 
QUER-I-MO’/NI-OUS-LY, adv. With complaint ; 
querulously. : 


QUER-I-MO’/NI-OUS-NESS, 2. O'épesftion.to com: 
plain ; a complaining temper. ‘ 

QUE’RIST,2. [from L. quero, to inquire.] 

One who inquires or asks questions. 

QUERK. See Quirx. 

QUERK’EN-ED, a. Choked. [Mlegitimate and obse! 

lete. 

QUEBL, v. t. [G. querlen.] ‘ 
To twirl; to turn or wind round; to coil; as, to 
erl a cord, thread, or rope. [This is a legitimate: 

English word, in common use in New England. It 
may be a dialectical variation of whirl, Dam hvireler,) 
and twirl.]} 

QUERN, n. [Sux. cwyrn, eweorn; Goth. quairn; D. 
kweern; Dan. qoern; Sw. qoarn. Qu. W, cwyrn, & 
quick motion, a whirl.] { 

A hand-mill for grinding grain; a mill, the stone 
of which was tured by hand, used before the in- 
vention of windmills and watermills. Shak. 


QUER’PO, x. [Sp. cuerpo, the body, L. corpus; Sp. 
en cuerpo dé camisa, half dressed, having on a@ shirt: 
only.) 


A waistcoat or garment close to thé bedy. meneaa 
to be in 0, is to be defenseless. Hudibras, | 
QUER’/QUE-DULE, n. [L. querquedula.} 
An aquatic fowl, a species of teal. 
QUER/RY, 2. Agroom. [See Equrrry.] 
QUER/U-LOUS, a. [L. querulus, from queror, to com< 
plain. See Quarret.] j 
1, Complaining, or habitually complaining; dia 
posed to murmur; as, a queruloug man or pecple, + / 
Hooker. 3 
2. Expressing complaint; as, a querulows tone of 


voice. 
QUER’U-LOUS.-LY, ade. Ina neh sig 
oung. 
QUER/U-LOUS-NESS, 2. Dispositioa te complaing 
or the habit or practice of murmuring. 
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QUE/RY, x. [from ‘L. quere, imperative of quero; QUES’TION-IST, x A questioner; an aie 


perhaps Ch. and Heb. "DN, to seek,'to search, to in- | 


id 


quire ; 1p2, id. ; Ar. Sy karau, to follow, to seek. 


‘Class Gr, No. 51,53, 55, The sense is, to press on, to 


follow, to.yrge.| . 
A eae ; an inquiry to be answered or rescived. 
/ | will conclude by proposing. some queries. Newtons 
QUERY, vi To ask a question or questions. 
. Three Cambridge sophs, 7 
e Each prompt to query, Saewerend debates Pope. 
QUERY, v. t. To seek; to inquire; as, .query the 
* eum or amount ; query the motive or-the fact. 
;. 2. To examine by questions. , Gayton. 
_{ » 3 To doubt of. ye 
UUEST, ». [Fr. guéte, fey geese qéaro, quastus. 
As the letter r is rarely Changed into ¢, perhaps the 
L. quesivi, qlestus, may be fret the root gf queso, 
W. ceisiaw, to seek, to endeavor, cais, effort. See 
Class Gs, No. 35.] ; : 
1, Tho act of seeking; search; as, to rove in quest 


of game ;-to go in quest of miles coe in quest of 


property, &c, filton. Addiso 
2. Inquest; ajury. [Not used.) Shdk.. 
‘% 3. Searchers, collectively. [Vot used. Shak. 
4. Inquiry ; examination. [WVot used.] ‘ Shak. 
5. Request ; desire ; solicitation. 
Gad not abroad nt every guest and call 
Of an ahah eye or peauiont Herbert. 


QUEST, v. i. Togo in search. * [Not wsed.] 
QUEST, v. t To search or seek for. Herbert. 
QUEST'ANT, n. [Supra.] A seekér. [Not used] 


QUES’TION, (ques/chup,) x. [Fr. and Sp. questions 
L. questio. See Quast. 

1. The act of asking; an interrogatory ; as, to ex- 
amine by question and answer. 

2, That which is asked; something proposed 
which is tobe solved by answer. What is the 
question ? 

3: Inquiry ; disquisition ; discussion. 

It is to be put to question, whether it is lawful for Christian princes 

. to ¢ an invasive war, simply for the propagation of the 
faite: Bacon. 

4 Dispute or subject of debate. 

Tere aroze x question between some of John’s disciples and the 

Jews, about purifying. — Joho iii, 
5. Doubt; controversy; dispute. 
‘rue beyond all question. 
+3 This does not bring their truth in guestion. Locke. 

6. ‘Trial ; examination ; judicial trial or inquiry. 

Of the hope and restrrection of the dead I am called in question. 

)  — Acts xxiii. xxiv. 

7. Examination by torture. Blackstone. Ayliffe. 

8. Endeavor; effort; act of seeking. [Not in use.] 

Shak. 


The story is 


9. In logic, a proposition stated by way of inter- 
rogation. é ; 

Jn question ; in debate ; in the course of examination 
or discussion ; as, the matter or point in question. 

Leading question; one which is so put as to show 
fhe answer which is desired. and thus to lead and 
prepare the way for its being given. It is not allowed 
in courts of Jaw to put such questions to a witness 
under examination. 

QUES’TION, v.i. To ask a question or questions; 

to inquire by interrogatory or proposition to be an- 
swered, 


He that questioneth much shall learn much. Bacon. 
2. To debate by interrogatories. Shak. 
QUES’TION, v. t. To inquiré of by asking ques- 


tions ; to examine by interrogatories ; as, to question 
@ Witness, 
2. To doubt of; to be uncertain of. ! 
And mont we question what we most desire. Prior. 
3, To have no confidence in ; to treat as doubtful. 
If a man is frustrated in his designs, his prudence is 
uestioned, ; 
QUES’TION-A-BLE, a. That may be questioned ; 
*@oubtful; uncertain; disputable. 


questionable authority. 
Ut is questionable whether Galen ever saw the diseection of a 
human body. eT. 


2. Suspicious ; liable to be doubted or disputed ; 
Hable to suspicion. His veracity is questionable. 

Th at | h a tionable sha; 

That ¢gulepesk iain sty Shak. 
QUES’TION-A-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality or state 
| of being doubtful, questionable, or suspicious, 
QUES’/TION-A-BLY, adv. Doubtfully. 
QUES’TION-A-RY, a. Inquiring ; asking questions ; 
|_ as, penne epistles. P 
QUES/TION-ED, pp. 

questions. 
_ _ 2, Doubted ; disputed. 
barteniriebagl r= nm. One that asks questions; an 
nquirer. ‘ 
QUES’TION-ING, ppr. { Interrogating ;° calling in 


ope. 
Interrogated; examined by 


900 


The deed is of 


Qui 
Fow1-rzar, because the apples are used as a bait 
for birds. 


2. In the English universities, a name given to] QUICK’EN, (kwik’n,) ». t ([Sax. cwiccians Dan 


those who are in the last term of their college course, 
and are soon to be examinéd for honors or degrees. 


; C. A. Bristed. 
QUES/TION-LESS, adv. Beyond a question or 
doubt ; doubtless; certainly. Ralegh, South. 
QUEST’MAN, x. One Icgally empowered to make 

quest of certain matters ; especially, a church-war- 
den’s assistant. * Blount. 
QUEST'MON’GER, (kwest/mung-ger,) x. An in- 
forming officer, or grand juror. [ot used.] Bacon. 
QUES/TOR, « [L. questor, See Quest and Quz- 
RY. 
iy Roman antiquity,an officer who had the manage- 
ment of the public treasure; the receiver of taxes, 
tribute, &c. At an early period, there were also 
public accusers styled questors, but the office was 
soon abolished. Smith’s Dict. 
QUES’/TOR-SHIP, ». The office of u questor or Ro- 
man treasurer. 
2. The term of a questor’s office. 
QUEST’RIST, x. A seeker; a pursuer. [ot tn wse.] 


QUES/TU-A-RY, «. Studious of profit. Brown. 
QUES/TU-A-RY, 2. One employed to collect profits. 


Taylor. 

QUEDE, (ki.) See Cuz. 

QUIB, x. [W. cwip, a flirt, a quirk, or guid, a@ quick 
course or turn ; cwipiaw, to move quickly, to whip ; 
as we say, he whipped round the corner.] 

A sarcasm; a bitter taunt; a quip; a gibe. 

QUIB’BLE, (kwib’bl,) . It seems to be from the 
root of quib, supra, W. cwipiaw, to turn or move fap- 
idly, or gwibiaw, to ander. See Wassiez.] 

1. A start or turn from the point in qnestion, or 
from plain truth; an evasion; a cavil; a pretense; 
as, to answer a sound argument by quibbles. 

Quirks and quibbles have no place in the search after truth. 

Watts. 

2. A pun; a low conceit. Addison. 

QUIB’BLE, v. 7. To evade the point in question, or 
plain truth, by artifice, play upon words, caviling, or 
apy conceit ; to trifle in argument or discourse. 

L’Estrange. 

2. To pun. 


QUIB’/BLER, nr. One who evades plaim. truth by 
trifling artifices, play upon words, or cavils. 
2. A punster. 
QUIB/BLING, ppr. or a. Evading the truth by artifice 
or play upon words ; punning. 
QUIB/BLING-LY, ado. Triflingly ; evasively. 
QUICK, v.i. [Sax. ewic, alive ; cwiccian, to vivify.] 
+ To stir; to move. [Not in bauee) Spenser. 
QUICK, a [Sax. cwic, living, alive; D. kwik; G. 
quick; Dan. qvik; Sw.-qvick, Qu. W. cig, Arm. 
qcq, flesh. If g is a diglectical prefix, as I suppose, 
this word coincides with the L. vigeo, vegeo, and vig, 
veg, radical, coincide with wag. Now the Dutch 
call a wagtail kwikstaart.] 
1. Primarily, alive; living; opposed to Dzap or 
Unanimatep ; 28, guick flesh. Lev. xiii. 
The Lord Jesus Christ, who shall Judge the quick and the dead. 
—2 Tin. iv. 
[In this sense, the word is obsolete, except in some 
compounds, or in particular phrases. | 
2. Swift; hasty; done with celerity; as, quick 
dispatch. 
3. Speedy ; done or occurring in a short time; as, 
& quick return of profits, 
Oft he to her his charge of tu: 
Repeated. pH roils: Milton, 
4, Active; brisk; nimble; prompt; ready. He is 
remarkably quick in his motions. He is a man of 
quick parts, 
5. Moving with rapidity or celerity ; as, quick time 
in music. , 
Quick with child; pregnant with a living child. 
Blackstone, 
QUICK, adv. Nimbly ; with celerity ; rapidly ; with 
haste ; speedily ; without delay; as, run guick; be 
quick. 
If we consider how ve: ick the actions of the mind are per- 
formed. at Potkee 
2. Soon; in a short time; without delay. Go, and 
retura quick. 
QUICK, x. [Sw. qviga, a heifer; Dan. goag, cattle; 
that is, living.] 
1. A living animal. [ Obs. Spenser. 
2. The living flesh ; sensible parts; as, penetrating 
to the quick ; stung to the quick; cut to the quick. 
Bacon. Dryden. 
3. A living plant ; applied particularly to the haw- 
thorn ; as, a ditch or bank set with quick. Mortimer. 
QUICK, v.t [Sax. cwiccian.] 
To revive; to make alive. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
QUICK, v.i. To become alive. [Obs.] Chaucer. 
Seine ENTREE, { n. A tree, the wild sorb. 


we 


ily, to make alive ; to vivify ; to revive 
or resuscitate, as from death, or an inanimate state, 
Rom. iv. 

H flocks and herds, and id beasts and 

Wich breash aze-guickened; and atifuck att ti ghig SS 


2. To make alive, in a spiritual sense; to commu 
Nnicate a principle of grace to. 


rio ha be , Who were dead ii trespasses and sins: 
—Eph. 


3. To hasten ; to accelerate ; as, to quicken motion, 
speed, or flight. 

4, To sharpen; to giva keener perception to; te 
stimulate ; to incite; as, to quicken the appetite o1 
taste ; to quicken desires. South, Tatler. 

5. To revive; to cheer; to reinvigorate; to re 
fresh by new supplies of comfort or grace. Ps. 


cxix. 
QUICK’EN, v.i. To become alive. 
The heart is the first past that quickens, and the last (Lat dies. 


2. To move with rapidity or activity. 
And keener lightning quickens in her eye. Pope. 


QUICK!EN-ED, (kwik’nd,) pp. ora, Made alive; re 
vived ; vivified ; reinvigorated. : 
2. Accelerated ; hastened. 
3. Stimulated ; incited. 
QUICK’EN-ER, x. One who revives, vivifies, or 
“communicates life. 
2. That which reinvigorates. 
3. That which accelerates motion or increases ac- 
tivity. = More. 
QUICK’EN-ING, ppr. Giving life; accelerating ; in- 


citing. 

QUICK’/EN-ING, a, Giving new life and vigor; an 
imating ; as, the quickening influences of the spirit. 

QUICK!-EY-ED, (Kwik/ide,) a4. Having acute sight; 
of keen and ready perception. 

QUICK!-GRX&SS. See Quitcu-Gaass. 

QUICK’LIME, n. [See Limz.] The protoryd of 
calsium. Any carbonate of lime, deprived of its car- 
bonic acid, becomes quicklime, as chalk, limestone, 
oyster-shells, &c. These calcareous stones and shells 
are reduced to quicklime by being subjected for a 
considerable time to intense heat, which expels the 
carbonic acid, the aqueous and the animal matter. 

QUICK'LY, adv. Speedily ; with haste or celerity. 

2. Soon ; without delay. 

QUICK’-MATCH, 2. [See Matcu.] A combustible 
pteparation formed of cotton strands dipped in a 
boiling composition of white vinegar, saltpeter, and 
mealed gunpowder, used by artillerymen. Hebert. 

QUICK'NESS, n. Speed ; velocity ; celerity ; rapid- 
ity ; as, the quickness of motion. 

2. Activity ; briskness; promptness ; as, the tm 
ness of the imagination or wit. Wotton, Dryden. 

3. Aéuteness of perception ; keen sensibility ; as, 
quickness of sensation. : Locke. 

4, Sharpness ; pungency. Mortimer. | 

QUICK’SAND, nm. Sand easily moved or gest 
yielding to pressure; loose sand abounding with 
water. Dryden. 

2. Unsolid ground. Addison. 

QUICK’/SCENT-ED, a. Having an acute perception 
by the nose ; of an acute smell. 

QUICK’SET, n. A living plant set to grow, particu- 
larly for a hedge ; applied especially to the hawthorn. 

Evel 

QUICK’SET, v. t. To plant with living shrubs or 

trees for a hedge or fence ; as, to quickset a ditch, 


Morti 
QUICK’'SET-ED, PP. Planted with living shrubs. 
QUICK’SIGHT’ED, (-sit/-,) g Having quick sight ot 
acute discernment ; quick to see or discern. Locke. 
QUICK’SIGHT’ED-NESS, (-sit/ed-ness,) n. Quick- 
ness of sight or discernment; readiness to see or 
discern. Locke. 
QUICK’SIL-VER, x. [That is, living silver, argentum 
vivum, so called from its fluidity.] 

Mercury, a metal found both native and in the 
state of ore in mines, in various parts of the world, 
and so remarkably fusible as to‘be congealable only 
with the intense cold indicated by 39° or 40° below 
zero, on Fahrenheit’s thermometer. It is the heavi- 
est of the metals, next to platinum, gold; and tung- 
sten. It is used in various arts and in meuicines 

QUICK’SIL-VER-ED, a. Overlaid with quicksilver. 
Newton. | 
QUICK!-WIT-TED, a. Having ready wit. Shak. * 
QUICK'-WIT-TED-NESS, n. apr of wit. — 
QUID, 27. A vul, ronunciation of Cup ; as, a gui 
ot cote Hrattlanele 
QUI'DAM, [L.] Somebody; one unknown. [Wot 


auiDDA [¢ ines ¢ apes 

* t . quitte, a quince ; L. cydonium. 

Marmalade ae: confection of quinces prepares 
with sugar. 


‘The Pyrus or Sorbus aucuparia, a species of ser-| QUID/DA-TIVE, a. Constituting the essence of a 


question ; doubting. vice-tree, sometimes also called Roan--nex, and! thing. specail 
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QUID'DIT, x. [L. quidlibet, or Fr. que dit.] 

A subtilty ; an equivocation. vt in use.) Shak. 

QUID/DI-TY, n. [L. quid, what. 

1. A barbarous term used in school philosophy for 
essence, that unknown and undefinable something 
which constitutes its peculiar nature, or answers the 
question, Quid est? The essence of a thing consti- 
tutes it tale quid, such a thing as it is, and not eeoirt. 

NCYCe 
| 2. A trifling nicety ; a cavil ; a captious question. 
Camden. 

QUID’DLE, (kwid’dl,) v. 7 [L. quid, what.] 

To spend or waste time in trifling employments, 
or to attend to useful subjects in a trifling, superficial 
manner. : 

QUID'DLER, x. One who spends time in trifling 
niceties. 

QUID/DLING, ppr. 

loy ments. F é 

QUID’DLING, zn. The spending of time in trifling 
employments. 

QUID/NUNE€, x. [L., what now.] One who is curi- 
ous to know every thing that passes; one who 
Knows, or pretends - know, all occurrences. Tatler. 

QUID PRO QUO, Le] Tn law, on equivalent; 
something given or done for another thing ; mutual 
consideration and performance. 

QUI ESCE’, (kwi-ess’,) v. i. [L. quiesco.] 

To be silent, as a letter ; to have no sound. 


Spending time in trifling em- 


Md. Stuart. 
QUT-ES'CENCE, )n. [L. quiescens, quiesco. See 
- QUI-ES/CEN-CY,§ Quer. 
1. Rest ; repose; state of a thing without motion. 
Glanville. 


2. Rest of the mind; a state of the mind free 
from agitation or emotion. 
3. Silence; the having no sound; as of a letter. 
QUI-ES'CENT, a. [L. quiescens.] 
1. Resting; being in a state of repose ; still; not 
moving ; as, a quiescent body or fluid. Newton. 
2. Not ruffled with passion; unagitated; as the 
mind.~ 
3. Silent; not sounded ; having no sound; as, a 
quiescent letter. Sow, mow, with w quiescent: say, 
day, with 1 quiescent. M, Stuart. Heb. Gram. 
QUI-ES'CENT, xn. A silent letter. M. Stuart. 
QUI-ES/CENT-LY, adv. Ina calm or quiescent man- 


ner. 
QUIET, (kwi'et,) a. [Fr. quiet, L. quictus, It. quieto, 
quiet ; guietare, to pacify, and quetare, to quiet, and to 
acquit, to quit ; Sp. quieto, quiet ; guictar, to appease 5 
“me quiet, and quedar, to stop, to leave, to quit ; 
ort. quieto, quiet; queda, a fall, declivity ; quedo, 
quiet. Quiet and guit seem to helong to one padise] 
1. Still; being in a state of rest; not moving. 
Judges xvi. 
2. Still, free from alarm or disturbance ; unmo- 
lested ; as, a quiet life. Shak, 


In his days the land was gutet ten years. — 2 Chron. xiv. 

3. Peaceable ; not turbulent ; not giving offense ; 
not exciting controversy, disorder, or trouble; mild; 
meck ; contented. 

The eet of a meek and quiet spirit.—1 Pet. iii, 1 Thess. 


4, Calm; not agitated by wind; as, a quiet sea or 
atmosphere. - 


5. Smooth; unruffied. Shak. 
6. Undisturbed ; unmolested ; as, the quiet posses- 
sion or enjoyment of an estate. lackstone. 


7. Not crying; not restless ; as, a quiet child. 
QUI'ET, x. [L. quies.] 

1. Rest; repose; stillness; the state of a thing 

not in motion. 

2. Tranquillity ; freedom from disturbance or 

alarm ; civil or political repose. Our country enjoys 

uiet. 

: 3. Peace; security. Judg. xviii. 

QUVET, v.t. To stop motion ; to still; to reduce toa 
state of rest; as, to quiet corporeal motion. Locke, 

2. To calm; to appease; to pacify; to lull; to 

tranquilize ; as, to quiet the soul when agitated ; to 

quiet the passions ; to giiet the clamors of a nation; 
to quiet the disorders of a city or town. 

3. To allay ; to suppress ; as, to quiet pain or grief. 
QUIET-ED, pp. Made still; calmed ; pacified. 
QUIVET-ER, x. The person or thing that quiets. 
QUI/ET-ING, ppr. ora. Reducing to rest or stillness ; 

appeasing ; tranquilizing. 

QUIYET-ISM, n. Peace or tranquillity of mind ; apa- 
*thy ; dispassion ; indisturbance; inaction. In his- 

tory, Quietism is the system of the Quietists, who 

maintained that religion consists in the internal rest 

or recoliection of the mind, employed in contem- 
lating God and submitting to his will. 

YET-IST, 2. One ofa sect of mystics, originated 
by Molino, a Spanish priest, who maintained the 
principles of Quietism. Encyc. 
QUI-ET-IST'I€, a. Pertaining to a Quietist, or to 

Quietism. ; 
QUIET-LY, adv. In a quiet state ; without motion ; 

in a state of rest; as, to lie or sit quietly. 

2. Without tumult, alarm, dispute, or disturbance ; 

peaceably ; as, to live quietly. 


Q 


QUI 


3. Calmly ; without agitation or violent emotion ; 

patiently. Submit quietly to unavoidable evils. 
QUI'ET-NESS, x. R state of rest; stillness, 3 

2. Calm; tranquillity; as, the quietness of th 
ocean or atmospliere. 

3. Freedom from agitation or emotion; calmness ; 
coolness; as, the quietness of the mind. 

4, Freedom from disturbance, disorder, or commo- 
tion ; peace ; tranquillity ; as, the quietness of a city 
or state, 

QUI’ET-SOME, (kwi’et-sum,) a, Calin ; still; undis- 
turbed. [Wet m use.] Spenser. 
QUi'E-TUDE, ;kwi'e-tiide,)n. [Fr.] Rest; repose; 
quiet ; tranquillity. Wotton. 
QUI-E/TUS, n. [L.] Rest ; repose ; death; hence, 

a final discharge or acquittance ; that which silences 
claims. Shak. 
QUILL, (kKwill,) x. [TIr. eville,a reed or quill ; Corn. 
cuilan; L. calamus; W. calav ; probably a shoot,} 

]. The large, strong feather of a goose or other 
large bird ; used much for writing-pens. Hence, 

2. The instrument of writing ; as, the proper sub- 
ject of his quill. Wotton. 

3. The spine or prickle of a porcupine. Encyc. 

4, A piece of small reed, or other hollow plant, on 
which weavers wind the thread which forms the 
woof of cloth. Spenser. 

5. The instrument with which musicians strike 
the strings of certain instruments, Dryden. 

To carry a good quill; to write well. 

QUILL, »v. t. To plait, or to form with small ridges 
like quills or reeds; as, a woolen stuff quilled. 
{n the United States, this word is generally, if not 
universally, pronounced twill.] 
QUIL'LET, x. [L. guidlibet, what you please.] . 

Subtilty ; nicety; fraudulent distinction ; petty 
cant. [Mot much “che : Shak. 

QUILT, n. [It. coltre; L. culcita: Ir. cuilt, a bed-tick, 
a bed; Port. and Sp. colcha, Sp. colchar, acolchar, to 
quilt ; perhaps from uniting, gathering, or holding.]} 

A cover or garment made by putting wool, cotton, 
or other substance, between two cloths, and sewing 
them together; as, beds covered with magnificent 

wilts. Arbuthnot. 

QUILT, v.t. To stitch together two pieces of cloth, 
with some soft and warm substance between them ; 
as, a quilted bed-cover ; a quilted coat. Dryden. 

2. To sew in the manner of a quilt. 

QUILT’ED, pp. or a. Stitched together, as two pieces 
of uloth, with a soft substance between then, 

QUILTING, ppr. Stitching together, as two cloths 
with some soft substance between them. 

QUILT'ING, ». The act of forming a quilt. 

2. In New England, the act of quilting by a collec- 
tion of females, who bestow their labor gratuitously 
to aid a female friend, and conclude with an enter- 
tainment. 

QUI'NA-RY, a. [L. quirarius, from quinque, five.] 

Consisting of five ; arranged by fives; as, a quina- 
ry number. Boyle. 

QUI'NATE, a, [from L. guinque.] 

In botuny, a guinate leaf is a sort of digitate leaf 
having five leaficts on a petiole. Martyn. Lee, 
QUINCE, (kwins,) x. [Fr. coin, or coing; Arm. aval- 
couign, the cornered apple or wedge-apple ; G. quitte, 
or quittenapfel, which seems to be a different word, 

and rather allied to the L. cydonius.] 

The fruit of the Cydonia vulgaris, so named from 
Cydonia, a town of Crete, famous for abounding with 
this fruit. 


ust. Spenser. 
QUIN-€UN’CIAL, (-shal,) a. [from L. quincunz.] 
Having the form of a quincunx. Ray. 


QUIN‘€UNX, xn. {L., composed of quingue, five, and 
uncia, ounce.] 

An arrangement or disposition of things by fives 
in a square, one being placed in the middle of the 
square, 

In horticulture, a plantation of trees disposed in a 
square, cousisting of five trees, one at each corner, 
and a fifth in the middle ; thus, !-; ; which order, 
repeated indefinitely, forms wregular grove or wood, 
with rows and alleys running in every direction. 

QUIN-DEO’A-GON, n. [L. quingue, five, Gr. dexa, 
and ywria, ee 

In geometry, 2 plane figure with fifteen angles, and, 
consequently, fifteen sides. Hutton. 

QUIN-DE-CEM'VIR, -n.; pl. Quinpecem’vint. [L. 
quinque, five, decem, ten, and vir, man.] 

In Roman history, one of an ecclesiastical college 
of fifteen men, whose chief duty was to take care of 
the Sybilline books. Smith’s Dict. 

QUIN-DE-CEM’'VIR-ATE, n. The body or office of 
the quindecemviri. 


QUIN'I-NA, )z. An alkaloid obtained from various 
QUIN'I-A species of Cinchona, and one of the 
QUININE, active principles of these trees. It is 


a very important article of medicine, much used in 
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the treatment of agues, certain sorts of mortifica- 
tion, &c. 

QUIN-QUA-GEYEMA, n. [L., fifty.] Quinguages 
ima Sunday; so called as being about the fiftieth day 
before Easter; Shrove Sunday? Brande. 

QUIN-QUAN''GU-LAR, (kwin-kwang’gu-lar,) a. [L, 
quinque, five, and angulus, angle.] 

Having five angles or corners. Woodward. 

QUIN-QUAR-TI€’U-LAR, a. [L. quinque, five, and 
articulus, article.] 

Consisting of five articles, [Little used.] Sanderson. 

QUIN-QUE-CAP’SU-LAR, a. [L. quingue, five, and 
capsula, a little chest.] 

In botany, having five capsvies. Martyn. 

QUIN-QUE-DENT’ATE, a. [&. quingue, five, and 
dentatus, toothed ; dens, scothe) f 

In botany, five-toothed. 

QUIN-QUE-FA'RLOUS, a. [L. quingue, five, and 
probably Sax. faran, to go, Eng. to fure, or from the 
root of vary.] 

In botany, opening into five parts. Lee. 

rete oe a. [L. quinque, five, and jfindo, to 
split. 

In botany, five-cleft ; cut about half way from the 
margin to the base into five segments, with linear 
sinuses and straight margins; asaleaf. Martyn. 

QUIN-QUE-FG’LI-A-TED, a. [L. quinque, five, and 
folium, \eaf.] 


Having five leaves. Johnson. 
QUIN-QUE-LIT’ER-AL, a. [L. quingue, five, and 
litera, letter.] 
Consisting of five letters. MM. Stuart. 
QUIN-QUE-LO’BATE, ) a. [L. quinque, five, and lo- 
QUIN’ QUE-LO-BED, bus, ieee 


Five-lobed ; divided about to the middle into five 
distinct parts, with convex margins. Martyn. 
QUIN-QUE-LO€/U-LAR, a. [L. quinque, five, and 

loculus, a ccll.] 

Five-celled ; having five cells ; as a pericarp. 

Martyn, 

QUIN-QUEN-NA@’LI-A, x. pl. [L.] In history, pub 
lic games celebrated every five years. 

QUIN-QUEN’NLAL, a [L. quinquennalis, quinquen- 
nis; quingue, five, and annus, ee) 

Occurring once in five years, or lasting five years: 

Potter. 

QUIN-QUEP’AR-TITE, a. [L. quingug, five, and 
partitus, divided.] 

1. Divided into five parts eimost to the base. © 

2. Consisting of five parts. [Martyn. ° 
ag posi te n. [L. quinque, five, and remus, 

oar. 

A galley having five seats or rows of oars. 
QUIN'QUE-VALVE, a. [L. quinque, five, ané 
QUIN-QUE-VALV'U-LAR, valve, valves. ] ; 

Having five valves, as a pericarp. 
QUIN’QUE-VIR. x. ; pl. QuinquEev/tnr. [L. quinque, 

five, and vir, man.] 

In Roman antiquities, ono of five commissioners ap- 

pointed for some special object. Smith’s Dict. 

QUIN’QUL-NA, 7x. Peruvian bark. 

QUIN’SY, (kwin/ze,) n. [Corrupted from Fr. esqui- 
mancie, squinancie; It. squinanzta ; Sp. esquinancia ; 
L. cynanche; Gr. xuvdyxn, an inflammation of the 
throat. } 

1, An inflammation of the tonsils. 

2. Any inflammation of the throat, or parts adja- 

cent. 

QUINT, 2. [from L. quintus, fifth, Ir. quinte.] 

A set or sequence of five, as in piquet. 
QUINT‘AIN, (kwint/in,) x. [Fr. guintaine, W. cwin- 

tan, a hymeneal game. : 

An object to be tilted at. It was sometimes the 

figure of a man, and often an upright post, on the top 
of which turned a cross-piece, on one end of which 
was fixed a broad board, and on the other a sand-bag, 
The play was, to tilt or ride against the broad end 
with a lance, and pass without being struck by the 
sand-bag behind. B. Jonson. 

QUINT‘AL, 2. [Fr. quintal; It. quintale; from thé 
root of L. centum, a hundred.] 

A hundred weight, or 112 pounds. 

written and pronounced Kentte. 

QUIN-TES’SENCE, n. [L. quinta essentia, fifth es 
sence. 

1. iu alchemy, the fifth or last and highest essence 

of power in a natural body. Hence, 

2. An extract from any thing, containing its virtues 

or most essential part in a small quantity, 

Let there be light, svi God ; and forthwith light 

Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 

Sprung from the deep. Milton, 

3. In chemistry, 3 preparation consisting of a vege- 

table essential oi! dissolved in spirit of wine. 

4. The pure essential part of athing. Heakewill, 

[I have followed Bailey and Ash and our gene 

usage in the accentuation of this word. Jameson 
has done the same. The accent on the first syllable 
is ve peed 

QUIN-TES-SEN'TIAL, a. Consisting of quintes- 


sence. 

QUIN-TET’, x. In music, a composition in five obli- 
gato parts, each performed by @ single voice or in- 
strument, : 


Sometimes 
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QUINT'ILE, 2. [L. qutntus, fifth.] 

The aspect of planets when distant from each 
other the fifth part of the zodinc, or 72°. Hutton. 
QUIN-TIL’/LION, kwin-til’yun,) n. According to 
the English notation, a namber produced by involving 
a million to the fifth power, or a unit with thirty ci- 
phers annexed; according to the French notation, § 

unit with eighteen ciphers annexed. 

QUINT’IN.. See Qurntain, 

QUINT'INE, n. In botany, the fifth coat, reckoning 
from the outer, of the nucleus of a seed, when there 
are as many coats. It becomes the sac of the em- 
bryo. Lindley. 

QUIN/TROON, 2. In the West Indies, the child of a 
mustiphini by a white father. As a mustiphini has 
but one sixteenth of negro blood, a quintroon is 
only one thirty-second from being a white. Booth. 

QUIN’TU-PLE, c. [L. guintuplus, fivefuld, quintus 
and plea] 

1. Fivefuld ; containing five times the amount. 
Graunt, 
2. In music, aterm applied to a species of time con- 
taining five crotchets in a bar. 

QUIN’TU-PLE, v. t. To make fivefold. 

QUIN’TU-PLED, pp. Made five times as many. 

QUIN’ZAINE, x. In chronology, the fourteenth day 
after a feast day, or the fifteenth, including the feast 
day. Brande, 

QUIP, (kwip,) 2. [W. gzip, a quick flirt or turn ; gwi- 
piaw.to move briskly, to whip ; as we say, to whip 

' yound a comer in running. 

A smart, sarcastic turn ; a taunt; a severe retort. 


Milton. Shak. 

QUIP, v.t. To taunt; to treat with a sarcastic retort. 
Ainsworth, 
QUIP, v.% To scoff. Sidney. 


QUIP'PA, n. The name of knotted cords of various 
colors, used for recording events by the ancient Pe- 
ruvians, Mexicans, &c. Humboldt, 

This word is also spelt Quipro and Quirrv. 

QUIRE, (kwire,) n. [Fr. cheur; It. coro; L. chorus; 
Gr. xop"5.] 

1, A body of singers; a chorus. [See Cuorus 
and Cro1r.] Milton. 
2. The part of a church where the service is sung. 

QUIRE, x. [Qu. from the root of chorus, or from Fr. 
cahior, a sheet of paper, or rather a book of loose 
sherts:} 

A collection of paper consisting of twenty-four 
sheets, each having a single fold, 

QUIRE, v. i. Tosing in concert orchorus. Shak, 

QUIR’IS-TER, n. One that sings in concert; more 
generally, the leader of a quire, particularly in divine 
service; a chorister. But in America this word is 
little used and vulgar. The word used is CHortster. 

QUIR-I-TA/TION, n. [L. quiritatio, from quirito, 


from noe) 

A crying for help. [Wot used.] Bp. Hail. 
QUIRK, (kwurk,) x. [from the root of W. gwired, a 
sudden start or turn, craft, deceit; gwyrn, a whirl.) 

1, Literally, a turn ; a stzrting from the point or 
line ; hence, an artful turn for evasion or subterfuge ; 
a shift ; a quibble; as, the quirks of a pettifogger. 


L’Estrange, 
2. A fit or turn; @ short paroxysm; as, a guirk of 
joy or grief. Shak. 


3. A smart taunt or retort. 

I may chance to have some odd quirks and remnanis of wit 

broken on me, Shak, 

4. A slight conceit or quibble. Watts. 

5. A flight of fancy. Lvoe in use.] Shak. 

6. An irregular air; as, light guirks of music. Pope. 

7. In building, a piece of ground taken out of any 
regular ground-plet or floor, as to make a court or 
yard, &c. Goit. 

8. In architecture, a small acute angle or recess, 
much used between moldings. Gloss, of Archit. 

QUIRK’ED, (kwurkt,) a. Having a quirk. 

QUIRK! ED-MOLD’ING, } x. In architecture, a mold- 
QUIRK’'-MOLD’ING, ing whose convexity is 
sudden, in the form of a conic section. Brande, 
QUIRK’ISH, a. Consisting of quirks, turns, quibbles, 
or artful evasions, Barrow. 

2. Resembling a quirk. 

QUIRP’ELE, zn. The Indian ferret, an animal of fae 
weasel kind. Dict. Nat. Hist. 
QUIT, (kwit,) v. t.; pret. and pp. Quit or Qurttep. 

(Fr. quitter; It. guitare and chitare; Port. and Sp. 
quitar; D. kwyten: G. quittrren; Dan. quitterer ; Sw. 
quitta ; W. gadu and gadaw, to quit ; Ir. cead, leave ; 
cutighim, to requite. This isthe L. cedo. The sense 
of quit is to leave, to withdraw from, but the pri- 
nmry sense of the root must have been to move or to 
send. for to requite is to send back. See Class Cd 

and Cs.] 

1. To leave ; to depart from, either temporarily or 
forever. It does not necessarily include the idca of 
abandoning, without a qaalifying word. Aman quits 
his house for an hour. or fora month; he quits his 
native country on a voyage, or he quits it forever; he 
quits an employment with the intention of resuming it. 
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QUO 


3. To carry through , to do or perform something} QUIV‘ER,n. [Qu. Fr. couerir, to cover.] 


to the end, so that nothing remains ; to discharge or 
perform completely. - 


N over a worthy prince a day did quit 
With greater hazard and with more renown, Daniel, 


4, To quit one’s self; reciprocally, to clear one’s self 
of incunibent duties by full performance. 


Samson hath quit himeelf 


Like Samaon. * Milton, 
In this sense, Acquit is generally used. . 
5. To repay ; to requite, Spenser. 
Enkindie all the sparke of nature 
To guxt this horrid act. Shak. 


In this sense, Quit is now rarely used. We use 
Requite. 
6. To vacate obligation ; to release ; to free from. 
Dangers of law, 
Actions, degrees, judgments against us quilted, B. Jonson, 
7. To pay ; to discharge ; hence, to free from ; as, 
to quit the debt of gratitude. Milton. 
8. To set free ,; to release ; to absolve ; to acquit. 
Gulluess I guit, guilty I set them free, Fuirfaz. 
Ta this sense, Acquit is now used. 
9. To leave ; to give up; to resign; to relinquish; 


as, to quzt an office. 
10. To pay. 
Before that judge that quits each soul his hire, [ot used.] 
: - Fairfaz, 


11. To forsake ; to abandon. 
Such a superficial way of examining is to quit truth for a 
rae . * seeks: 


To quit cost; to pay; to free from by an equiva- 
lent ; to reimburse ; as, the cultivation of barren land 
will not always quit cost. ; 

To quit scores; to make even; to clear mutually 
from demands by mutual equivalents given. We 
will quit scores [marks of charges] before we part. 


Does not the earth quit scorer with all the elements in her noble 
fruits? South. 


QUIT, a. Free; clear; discharged from ; absolved. 
The owner of the ox shall be quit, —Ex. xxi. 


(This word, though primarily a participle, and 
never placed before its noun, has properly the sense 
of an adjective. See Quits.] 

QUI TAM, [L.] A qui tam action, in law, is an action 
in which a man prosecutes an offender for the king 
or state, as well as for himself as informer. 

QUITCH’-GRASS, n. [Properly quick-grass, probably 
from its vigorous growth, or the difficulty of eradi- 
cating it.] 

Dog-grass or couch-grass; a species of grass which 
roots deeply and is not easily killed. 

QUIT’€LAIM, v. t. [quit and claim.] To release a 
claim by deed without covenants of warranty ; to 
convey to another, who hath some right in lands or 
tenements, all one’s right, title, and interest, in the 
estuze, by relinquishing all claim to them. The 
words used in the instrument are, “ A hath remised, 
released, and forever quitclaimed, all his right, title, 
and interest, to a certain estate.” Blackstone. 

QUIT’€LAIM, n. A deed of release; an instrument 
by which all claims to an estate are relinquished to 
another without any covenant or warranty, express 
or implied, Z. Swift, 

QUIT/€LAIM-ED, pp. Released by deed. 

QUIT’€LAIM-ING, ppr. Conveying by deed of re- 


lease. 
QUITE, adv, [from quit; that is, primarily, free or 
clear by complete performance.] Completely ; 


wholly ; entirely ; totally ; perfectly. The work is 
not gurte done ; the object is quite accomplished. 
He aul, sold os and quite devoured also our money. — Gen. 
xXxxi. 
The same actions may be aimed at different ends, and arise from 
guile contrary principles, Spectator. 


2. To a grent extent or degree; very; as, quite 
young. ieee in America, and not unfrequent in 
England. 

QUIT’RENT, zn. [L. quietus reditus.] 

A rent reserved in grants of land, by the payment 
of which the tenant Js quieted or quit from all other 
service. one. 

QUITS. To be quits, is said of persons when they 
separate on equal terms, each having given the other 
his due, so that they are gut the one of the other. 
Hence, in such a case, the exclamation, Quits! 

QUIT’TA-BLE, a That may be quitted or vacated. 

Rare.] Markland. 

QUIT’/TAL, n. Return; repnyment. Shak. 

QUIT’/TANCE, n [Fr.] Discharge from a debt or 
obligation ; an acquittance, [See Acquittance, 
which 1s chiefly used.] Shak. 

2. Recompense ; return ; repayment. Shak. 

QUIT’TANCE, v. t. Torepay. [Not in use.] Shak. 
QUIT’TED, pp. Left; relinquished ; acquitted. 
QUIT’TER, x One who quits, 

2. Adeliverer. [Not in use.] 

3. Scoria of tin. 


Ainsworth. 
Ainsworth, 


2. To free ; to clear: to liberate , to discharge from. | QUUT’TER, 2. In farriery, an ulcer formed between 


To jn you of this fenr, you have already louked death in the | 
3 Wake, | 


(Nearly obsolete } 


— 
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the hair and hoof, usually on the inside quarter of a 
horse’s foot. Farm. Encyc. 


A case or sheath fur arrows. 

Teke thy quiver and thy bow. Gen, xxvil, 
QUIV’ER, a Nimble; active. [Mot m use.] Shak. 
QUIV’ER, v. i. [D. huiveren, to shiver. This wore 

seems to belong to the family of quaver, W. gwibiaw, 
to trill, to quiver, gwir, a whirl or turn, ¢wiviaw, to 
fly about, to wander, gwipiaw, to move briskly, 
gxyvan, to stir, move, agitate. ] 

1 Ty» shake or tremble ; to quake; to shudder; ta 
sliver, This word expresses that tremulous motion 
of the body which proceeds from loss of heat ui 
vigor. Thus, persons guirer with fear or with culd. 

He quivered with his fect anit \ay fur dead, Diane 

And left the lunbs stl gutcering on the ground, SOT. 

-2. To play or be agitated with a tremulous motion. 


The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, Shak. 
The Jakes that quiver to the curling breeze, Pope. 


QUIV’ER-ED, a. [from the noun guiver.] Furnished 
with a quiver; as, the guivered nymph. Milton. 
2. Sheathed, as in a quiver. 
‘Whose quills stand guivered at his ear. Pope. 


QUIV’ER-ING, ppr. ora. Trembling, as with cold 
or fear; moving with a tremulous agitation. 
QUIV’ER-ING, ». The act of shaking or trembling; 
agitation ; as, to be seized with a quivering. Sidney. 
QUIV'ER-ING-LY, ado. With quivering. 
QUI VIVE, (ké veev,) [Fr.] The challenge of a 
French sentinel, To what party do you belong? 
i. e., for whom do you cry vive; corresponding 
‘to, Who goes there? Hence, to be on the qui vive, 
is to be on the alert, like a sentinel. 
Dict. de P Acad. 
QUIX-OT’I€, a, Like Don Quixote; romantic to 
extravagance. ° 
QUIX/OT-ISM, 2. Romantic and absurd notions; 
schemes or actions like those of Don Quixote, the 
hero of Cervantes, 
QUIX/OT-RY, x. Quixotism ; visionary scheme. 
Scott. 
QUIZ, n. An enigma; a riddle or obscure question. 
2. One who quizzes others; as, he is a great quiz, 
3. An odd fellow. Smart. 
QUIZ, v. t. To puzzle; to run upon; to make a 
fool of. [4 popular, but not an elegant word. 
QUIZ/ZER,x. One who quizzes others or m 
the object of sport by deceiving them. 
QUIZ’ZI-€AL, a. Comical. [ Colloquial.] 
QUIZ/ZING,n. The act of running upon a person oF 
making a feol of him. 
2. The act of mocking by a narrow examination 
througi: a quizzing-glass. Smart, 
QUIZ'ZING-GLASS, n. A small eye-glass. 
QU0 AN I-MO, be With what intent ; purpose. 
QUO'AD HO€,{L.J As to this; as it regards this 
particular thing named. 
QUOB, v. i. [W. gwapiaz, to strike.] 
To nove, as the fetus in utero ; to throb. [Local, 
vulgar, and little uxed. 
QUOD E£'RAT DEM-ON-STRAN' DUM,  [L.] 
Which was the point to be proved. 
QUOD E'RAT FA-CLEN'DUM, (-fa-she-en’dum,) 
[L.] Which was the thing to be done. 
QUOD'LI-BET, n. [I.., what you please.] A nice 
point; a subtilty. Prior. 
QUOD-LIB-E-Ta/RI-AN, n. One who talks and dis- 
putes on any subject at pleasure. 
QUOD-LI-BET'I€-AL, a. Not restrained to a partic- 
ular subject ; moved or discussed at pleasure for cus 
riosity or entertainment. 
QUOD-LI-BET’I€-AL-LY, adv, 


e them 


At pleasure; fos 


QUOIF, (kwoif,) x. (Fr. coufe. [Brown. Dict. 
Acap or hood, [See Corr. Shak, 
QUOIF, v. t. To cover or dress with a coif. [See 
Coir. Addison, 
[ This word may be discarded with assemnee 
QUOIF’FURE, n. A head-dress. Addison. 


QUOILL. See Com, the better word. 
QUOIN, (kwoin or koin,)x. [Fr. coin, a corner; Sp. 
cuna. See Coin.] ’ 
1. A sharp or projecting corner. Mortimer. 
2. An instrument to raise any thing; a wedge em- 
ployed to raise cannon to a proper level, and for 
other purposes, Mar. Dict. 
3. In architecture, the external angle or corner of a 
brick or stone wall. Guilt. 
4, A small wooden wedge used by printers to lock 
the pages of a form within the chase, 
QUOIT, (kwoit,) x. [D. co:te.] 
1. A circular ring or piece of iron to be pitched or 
thrown at a fixed object in play. In common practice, 
a plain, flat stone is used for this purpose. 
2. In some authors, the discus of the ancients, 
thrown in trials of strength. on. 
QUOIT, v. i. To throw quoits; to play at quoits. 
den. 


QUOIT, v.t, Tothrow. [Wot used.] Shak, 
QUOLL, xn. A marsupial quadruped of New Holland, 


Dasyurus macrourus, called by Phillips Srottrp- 


Marten. It is nearly the size of a cat. 


P. Cyee 
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QUON’DAM, used adjectively, (L.] Having been for- 


merly ; former ; 03, 9 quondam king or friend. 


ve ; Shak. 
QUQOK, pret. of Quarx. [ Obs. Spenser, 
Qua RUM. n. [L. gen. Uf 7 qui, “of Lata 7 
with reference to a complete body of persons, of 
whom those who are assembled are legally sufficient 
to the business of the whole.] 2 
1, A bench of justices, or such a number of officers 
or thembers as is competent by Jaw or constitution to 
transact business ; as, a guorum of the house of rep- 
resentatives, A constitutional guorum was not pres- 
ent. 
2. A special commission of justices. 
QUORUM PARS FO'I,{L.] Of which or whom I 
Was a part. 
QUOTA, n. 
cota, a part.] 
A proportional part or share ; or the share, part, or 
proportion assigned to ench. Each State was ordered 
to furnish its guota of troups. 
QUOT’A-BLE, a. That may be quoted or cited. 
QUO-TA’TION,n. [from quote] Tho act of quoting 
~or citing. 
2, The passage quoted or cited; the part of a book 


[L. quotus; It. and Sp. quota: Ir. cod, 


ko the eighteenth letter of the English alphabet, 
and an artioulation sui generis, having little or 
no resemblance in pronunciation to any other lettor. 
But from the position of the tongue in uttering it, it 
is commutable with J, into which letter it is changed 
in many words by the Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
some other nations ; as/ is alsochanged into r. It is 
numbered among the liquids and semi-vowels, and 
is sometimes called the canine letter. It is uttered 
with a guttural extrusion of the breath, and in some 
words, particularly at the end or after a Jabial and a 
dental letter, with a sort of gnivering motion or 
slight jar of the tonguo. Its English usos, which are 
uniform, may be understood by the customary pro- 
nunciation of rod, room, rose, bar, bare, barren, dis- 
turb, catarrhk, fres, brad, pride, drip, drag, drown. 

In words which we have received from the Greek 
language, we follow tho Latins, who wrote & after r, 
as the represontative of the aspirated sound with 
which this letter was pronounced by the Greeks. It 
is the same in the Welsh Janguago. But as the let- 
ter is not aspirated in English, 4 is entirely superflu- 
ous; rhapsedy, rheum, rhetoric, being pronounced 
rapsody, reum, retoric. 

As an abbreviation, R. stands for'rer, king, as 
George R., or regina, queen, as Victoria R. 

In the notes of the ancients, R. or RO, stands for 
Roma; R. C. for Romana civitas; R. G. C. for rei 

erenda@ causa; R. F. E. D. for recte factum et dictum ; 

. G. F. for regis filius ; R. P. respublica, or Romani 
principes, ; 

_ Asa numeral, R, in Roman authors, stands for 80, 


and with a dash over it, R, for 80,000. But in Greek, 


p, with a small mark over it, thus, re signifies 100, 
and with the same mark undcr it, it denoted 1000 x 
100, or 100,000. In Hebrew, 1 donoted 200, and 


with two horizontal points over it, 1 1000 x 200, or 
200,090. 
Among physicians, R. stands for recipe, take. 

BA, as an inseparable prefix or preposition, is the Latin 
re, coming to us through the Italian and French, and 
primarily signifying again, repetition, [See Rr. 

RA-BATE’, v. t. (Fe. rabattre; It. rabbattere; ra and 
battre, battere, to beat. See Beat and Avars.] 

In falconry, to recover a hawk to the fist. 


3 Ainsworth. 

RA-BA/TO, n. ee rabat.] 

A ruff or folded-down collar of a shift or shirt. 

Not in use, Toone, 

RAB/BET, v. t. [Fr. radoter.] : 

1. To cut square down the edge of a board or other 
piece of timber, for the purpose of receiving the 
edge of another piete by lapping and thus uniting 
the two.- Mozon. 

2. To lap and unite the edges of boards, &c., by a 
rabbet, 

RAB’BET, 2». [This and the preceding word are cor- 
tuptions of Rasage.] A reetangular recess or groove 
cut longitudinally tn a piece of timber to receive the 
cdge of a plank, or other work required to fit into it. 

Gloss of Archit. 

RAB’BET-ED, pp. Cut square down at the edge; 
united by a rabbet joint, 

LAD/BET-ING, ppr, Cutting cquare down the edgo 
cf a board ; uniting by a rabbet joint. 

LAD/BET-PLANE, n. A joiner’s plane for cutting 
square down the edge of a board, &c, Mozon. 
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or writing named, repeated, or adsuced as evidence 
or illustration. Locke, 

. 3. In mercantile language, the naming of tho price 
of commodities; or the price specified to a corre- 
spondent. 

4. Quota; share. [Wot used.] , 

QUOTE, (kwote,) vt [Fr. quoter, now coter; con- 
nected with quoth.] 

1. To cite, as a passage from some author; to 
name, repeat, or adduce a passage from an author or 
speaker, by way of authority or illustration; as, to 
al a passage from Homer; to quote the words of 

eter, or a passage of Paul’s writings ; to quote chap- 
ter and verse. Atterbury. Swift. 

2. In commerce, to name, as the price of an article, 


3. To note. 
QUOTE, nr. A note upon an author. [Obs.] 
Cotgrave, 
QUOGT’ED, pp. Cited; adduced ; named. 
QUOTE’LES ,@ That can not be quoted, 
QUOT’ER, n. One that cites the words of an author 
or speaker, 


QUOTH, (kwath or kwuth,) v. i [Sax. cwythan, cy- 


than, Goth, quithan, to say, to tell ; W. gwed, gwedyd; 
Ir coadach. Qu. iz inquio, contracted. Seton 
R. 
ul -] 
EABBING 7 P)) tn. [Ch Mn, Are Os y, lord, 
master] “ 
A title assumed by the Jewish doctors, signifying 


master or lord. This title is not conferred by author- 
ity, but assumed or allowed by courtesy to learned 


men. Encyc. 
RAB-BIN’I€, a. Pertaining to the rabbins, or 
RAB-BIN/I€-AL, to their opinions, learning, and 
language. 


RAB-BIN’I€, xn. The language or dialect of the rab- 
bins; the later Hebrew. 

RAB’BIN-ISM, x. A rabbinic expression or phrase- 
ology ; a peculiarity of the language of the rabbins. 

: Encye. 

RAB/BIN-IST, x. Among the Jews, one who adhered 
to the Talmud and the traditions of the rabbins, in 
opposition to the Caraites, who rejected the tradi- 
tions. 

RAB’BIN-ITE, n. The same as Rassinist, 

nt n. [Said to be from the Belgic robbe, rob- 
beken. 

A rodent mammal, and a small quadruped, the 
Lepus cuniculus, which feeds on grass or other 
herbage, and burrows in the earth. The rabbit is 
said to be less sagacious than the hare. It is a very 
prolific animal, and is kept in warrens for the sake 
of its flesh. It is sometimes called Cony. 

RAB/BLE, n. [L. rabula, a brawler, from rabo, to 
rave; Dan. raaber; D. rabbelen; connected with a 
reat family of words having the elements Rd, Rp. 
Ga. Sp rabcl, the tail.] 

1, A tumultuous crowd of vulgar, noisy people ; 
the mob ; a confused, disorderly crowd. Shak. 

2. The lower class of people, without reference to 
an assembly ; the dregs of the people. Addison. 

RAB’BLE, v. i. To speak in a confused manner. 
RAB/BLE-CHARM/ING, a. Charming or delighting 
the rabble. South, 
RAB/BLE-MENT, zn. A tumultuous crowd of low 
people. [Wot in use. Spenser. Shak. 
RAB-DOL/0-GY, n. [Gr fa8dos,a rod, and )oyas, 

discourse. ] 

A method of performing mathematical operations 
by little square rods. [See RuaspoLoay.] Hutton. 
Sarge a. [L. rabdidus, from radio, rabo, to rage; W. 

rhaib, Z 
=e ier raging ; mad; as, a rabid dog or wolf. 
It is particylarly applied to animals of the canine 
genus, affected with the distemper called rabics, and 
whose bite communicates hydrophubia. 
RABV/ID-LY, ado. Madly ; furiously. 
RAb‘s2-NEBS, x. Furiousness ; madness. 
RAB/IN-ET,n. A kind of smaller ordnance. Ainsworth. 
RA’‘€A, x. A Byriao word signifying empty, beggar- 
ly, foolish ; a term of extreme contempt. Matt. v. 
RAC€-€OON’, g. An American quadruped, the Pro- 
cyon lotor, a carnivorous mammal. It is somewhat 
larger than a fox, and its fur is deemed valuable, 
next to that of the beaver. This animal lodges ina 
hollow tree, feeds occasionally on vegetables, and 
its flesh is palatable food. It inhabits most parts of 
the American continent. Belknap. LEncyc. Amer. 
RACE, n. [Fr. race, from the It. razza; Sp. raza,a 
race, a ray, and raiz, a root, L. radi¢; Russ. rod, a 
generation, race ; roju,to beget. The primary senso 
of the root is, to thrust or shoot; the L. radiz and 
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To say ; to spenk. This verb is defective, being 
used only in tho first and third persons in the present 
and past tenses; as, yuuth J, quoth he, and the nomi- 
native always follows the verb, It is used only in 
ludicrous language, and has no variation fur person, 
nuniber, or Lense. 

QUU-TIDI-AN, a. [L. quotidianus; guotus and sorrel 

Daily ; occurring or roturning daily ; as, a quoti 
ian fever. ; 

QUO-TID‘I-AN, n. A fever whose paroxysms return 
every day. 

2. Any thing returning daily. 

QUO'TIENT, (kw0/shent,) 2. 
how often. ] 

In ardhmetic, the number resulting from the divis- 
jon of one number by another, and showing how 
often a less number is contained in a greater. Thus 
3)12(4. Here 4 is thé guotiont, showing that 3 is con- 
tained 4 times in 12. Or quotient Is an expression 
donoting a certain part of a unit; as, 3. 

QUOT'ING, ppr. Citing ; adducing; naming. 
QUO WAR-RAN'TO; in Luw Latin, a writ brought 
before a proper tribunal, to inquire by what warrant 
@ person or corporation exercises certain powers. 

¢ Blackstone 


Milton. 
[Fr., froin L. guuties, 


Fa 


radius having the same ortginal. This word coin- 
cides in origin with rod, ray, radiate, &c. Class Rd. 
1, The lineage of a family, or continued series 
descendants from a parent, who is called the stock. 
A race is the series of descendants indefinitely. 
Thus all mankind are called the race of Adam; 
the Israelites are of the race of Abraham and Jacob, 
Thus we speak of a race of kings, the race of Clovis, 
or Charlemagne ; a racaof nobles, &c. * 
Heuce the long race of Alban fathers come. Dryden, 
2. A generation ; a family of desccndants. 
A race of youthful and unhuaodled colts, Shak, 


3. A particular breed; as, a race of mules; a race 

of horses ; a race of sheep. Chapman. 
Of such a race no matter who Js king, Murphy. 

4, A root; as, race-ginger, ginger in the root, or 
not pulverized, 

5. A particular strength or taste of wine; a kind 
of tartness, [Query, does this belong to this root or 
to the fullowing? ] Temple. Massinger. 

RACE, nx. [D. ras; Sw. resa, to go; Dan. rejse, a go- 
ing or course; L. gradior, gressus, with the prefix 
gi Ir. ratha, a running ; reatham, to run; W. graz, 
a step, from rhaz, a guing ; allied to W. rhéd,a race 4 
rhedu, to run, to race; allied to Eng. ride. See 
Class Rd, No. 5 aud 9.] 

1. A running; a rapid course or motion, either on 
the feet, on horseback, or in a carriage, &c.; partic- 
ularly, a contest in running; a running in competi- 
tion for a prize. , . 

The race was ono of tho exercises of the Grecian games. F, 

* Encye. 


I wield the gauntlet and I run the race, Pope. 
2. Any running with speed. 


The flight of many birds is swiftcr than the race of any beast, 
Bacon, 


3. A progress ; a course ; A movement or progres- 
sion of any kind. 

My race of glory run. Pope. 

Let us run with patience the racy that i oct before us, Heb, 

xii, 

4, Course ; train ; process ; as, the prosecution and 
race of the war. [JVot now used. Bacon. 

5. A strong or rapid current of water, or the chan- 
nel or passage for such a current; as, the Portland 
race. Halliell, 

6. A small, artificial canal or watercourse, lending 
from the dam of astream to the machinery which it 
drives ; sometimes called the Heap-racg, in opposi- 
tion to the Taiz-race, which is the watercourse 
leading from the bottom of a water-wheel. 

7. The races; in the plural, a meeting for contests 
in the running of horses. The races commence in 
October. 

RACE, v. i. To run swiftly; to run or contend in 
running. The animals raced over the ground. 
RACE-GIN'GER, x. Ginger in the root, or not pul- 
verized. 
| RACE’-HORSE, nr. A horse bred or kept for running 
in contest ; a horse that runs in competition. Addison. 
RAC-E-MA/TION,n. [L. racemus, a ct 
1, A cluster, as of grapes. ‘rown, 
2. The cultivation of clusters of grapes. Burnet. 
|RA-CEME’,n, [L. racemus, a bunch of berries. 
In botany, a species of inflorescence, consisting of 
a coimmon peduncle with short and equal Jateral 
——- 
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y pedicels, as a string of currants, 
compound, naked or leafy, &c. 

A epecies of inflorescence in which a number of 
flowers, with short and equal pedicels, stand upon a 
common slender axis. Lindley. 

RA-CEM’ED, a. Having a raceme. 
RA-CE’MI€ AC/ID, n. An acid found in the tartar 
obtained from certain vineyards on the Rhine. 
Brande, 
RAC-E-MIF’ER-OUS, a. [L, racemus, a cluster, and 
Sero, to bear.] 


It is simple or 


Bearing racemes, as the currant. Asiat. Res. 
RAC’E-MOUS or RA-CE/MOUS, a. Growing in ra- 
ceines, Encyc. 
RA‘CER, x. [from race.] A runner one that con- 


tends'in a race. 
And bade the nimblest racer seize the prize. 


RACH,n. [Sax. rece; D. brak; Fr. braque.] 
A setting dog or pointer, 
RA-€HIL'LA, x. [Gr. Juyrs, a spine.] 
A branch of inflorescence; the zigzag center on 
which the florets are arranged in the spikelets of 
” grasses. Brande, 
RA’€HIS, 7. ee) In botany, a peduncle that pro- 
ceeds in a right line from the base to the apex of the 
inflorescence. This tertn is sometimes applied to 
the stipe of a fern, but not properly. Lindley. 
RA-€HIT‘IE, (ra-kit/ik,) a. Pertaining to the mus- 
cles of the back ; rickety. 
RA-€HI’TIS, 2. [Gr.] This term implies inflamma- 


Pope. 


tion of the spine, but it is applied to the disease called © 


rickets, which is a mere corruption of rachitis. 

RA'CI-NESS, n, [Seo Racy.] The quality of being 
racy. . 

RACING ppr. Running swiftly ; running or con- 
tending in a race. 

RACK, n. [D. rek, rack, stretch ; rekker, to stretch ; 
Sax. racan, recan, Eng. to reach #G. recken, tostretch ; 
reckbank, a rack. See Reacw and Break. Class 
Rg, No. 18, 2], 33.] 

1. An engine of torture, consisting of a large frame, 
upon which the body of the person under examination 
is gradually stretched, until sometimes the joints 
are dislocated ; used for extorting confessions from 
criminals or suspected persons, The rack is entirely 
unknown in free countries. - 

2. Torture ; extreme pain; anguish. 

A fit of the stone puts a king to the rack, and makes him as mie- 

erable as it does the meanest subject. Temple. 


3. Any instrument fer stretching or extending any 
thing; as, a rack for bending a bow. Temple, 

4. A grate on which bacon is laid. 

5. A wooden frame of open work in which hay is 
laid for horses and cattle for feeding. 

6. The frame of bones of an animal; a skeleton. 
We say, a rack of bones, : 

7. A frame for receiving various articles. 

8. A strong frame of wood, having several sheaves 
through which passes the running rigging. Totten. 

9. In machinery, a rectilineal sliding piece,with 
teeth cut on its edge for working with a wheel. 

Brande. 

RACK, x. [Sax. hracca, the neck; Gr. Jaxic, the 
spine; W. rhac; D. kraag, G. kragen, Sw. and Dan. 
krage, a collar; Old Eng. crag.] 

The neck and spine of a fore quarter of veal or 
mutton. 

[The twe foregoing words are doubtless from one 
original. ] 

RACK,x. [Sax. rec, steam; recan,toexhale ; D. rook, 
vooken; G. rauch, rauchen; Sw. rdk, rdéka; Dan. rog, 
roger. See eset | 5 

Properiy, vapor ; hence, thin, flying, broken clouds, 

or any portion of floating vapor in the sky. 


Tho winds in the upper region, which move the clouds rhove, 
which we call the rack. 


con. 
The great globe itself, 
Yen, all which kt inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, Pike this unsubstaytial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. Shak, 


It is disputed, however, whether rack in this pas- 
sage should not be wreck. 

RACK, 2, [For Arracz. See Anracz.] Among the 
Tartars, & spirituous liquor made of mare’s milk 
which has become sour, and is then distilled. 

Encye. 

RACK,2. <A racking-pace, which see. Booth. 

RACK, v. i Toamble, but with a quicker and shorter 
tread, as a horse. 

RACK, v. i. [Sax. recan. See the noun.] 

1. Properly, to steam; to rise, as vapor. [See 
Regex, which is the word used. ] 
2. To fly, as vapor or broken clouds. Shak, 

RACK, v.t [from tho noun.] To torture; tostretch 
or strain on the rack or wheel; as, to rack a criminal 
or suspected person, to extort a confession of his 
guilt, or compel him to betray his accomplices. 

yden. 
2. To torment; to torture ; to affect with extreme 
pain or anguish; as, racked with deep despair. 
Milton, 
3. To harass by exaction. 


The laudloris there shamefully rack their tennnts, Spenser. 
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4. To stretch ; tostrain vehemently ; to wrest ; as, 
to rack and stretch Scripture ; to rack invention. 
Hooker. Waterland. 


The wisest among the heathens racked their wits, Tillotson. 
5. To stretch ; to extend. Shak. 


RACK, »v. t.. [Ar. dS), rauka, to clear, to strain. 


Class Rg, No. y 
To draw off from the lees; to draw off, as pure 
liquor from its sediment ; as, to rack cider or wine; 
to rack off liquor. Bacon. 
RACK’ED, (rakt,) pp. Tortured; tormented ; strained 
to the utmost. 
2. Drawn off, as liquor. 
RACK’ER, n. One that tortures or torments; one 
that racks. ; 
2. A horse that racks, or moves with a racking- 


ace, 
RACK'ET, n [This word belongs to the root of 
crack, Fr. craquer. See Rocker.) 

1. A confused, clattering noise, less Joud than up- 
roar; applied to $he confused sounds of aniinal 
voices, or su¢h voices mixed with other sound. We 
say, the children make a racker; the racket of a flock 
of birds. : 

2. Clamor ; noisy talk. Swift. 
RACK’ET, ». i.” To make a confused nojse or clamor; 
to frolic. Gray. 

RACK’/ET;7n. A snow-shoe, ; 
RACK’ET,n. [Fr. raquette; Sp. ragueta; G. racket; 
D. raket. 


The instrument with which players at tennis} 


strike the ball. f Shak. Digby. 
RACK’ET, »v.t Tostrike as witha racket. Hewyt. 
RACK’ET-ED, pp. Struck with a racket ; frolicked. 
RACK'ET-ING, ppr. Striking with a racket ; making 
a racket, 
RACK’ET-ING, n. Confused and noisy mirth. 
RACK/ET-Y, a. Making a tumultuous noise. 
RACK'ING, ppr. Torturing; tormenting ; straining4 
drawing off. y 
* a, Tormenting; excruciating; as, a racking 
ain. 
RACKING, n. Torture ; a stretching on the rack. 
2. Torment of the mind; anguish; as, the rack- 
ings of conscience. 
. The act of stretching cloth on a frame for dry- 


ing. 
- 4. The act of drawing from the sediment, as 
liquors. 

RACK!ING, ppr. Flying as vapor or broken clouds. 


And drive the racking clouds along the liquid space. Dryden. 


RACK’ING-PACE,27. The racking-pace of a horse 
is an amble, but with a quicker and shorter tread. 
Fur. Dict. 

RACK!-RENT, 2. An annual rent raised to the ut- 

most, or to the full annual value of the premises, or 
near it. Wood’s Institutes. 

RACK’'-RENT-ED, a. Subjected to the payment of 
rack-rent. Franklin. 


RACK!-RENT-ER, x One that is subjected to pay | 


ra¢k-rent. cke. 
RA'CY, a. [This word, if the sense of it is strong, 
vigorous, would seem to belong to the family of Sax, 
hres, force, resan, to rush, But the application of it 
by Cowley in the te below, seems to indicate 
its connection with the Sp. and Port. raiz, root, L. 
radix. ; 
1. Having a strong flavor indicating its origin ; tast- 
ing of the soil ; as, racy cider; racywine. Johnson, 
2. Figuratively, exciting to the mental taste by a 
strong or distinctive character of thought or lan- 


guage. Smart. 
Rich, racy verses, in which we 
The soil from which they come, taste, amcli, and see, Cowley. 


RAD, the old pret. of Reap. Spenser. 

RAD, RED, ROD, an initial or terminating syllable in 
names, is the D. raad, G. rath, counsel, as in Con- 
rad, powerful in counsel; Ethelred, noble counsel. 

RAD/DLE, (rad/dl,) v. t. [Probably from Sax. wred, 
wrad, or wreth, a band or wreath, or from the same 
root. 

Te interweave ; to twist ; to wind together. 

Defoe. 
RAD/DLE, x. [Supra.] A long stick used in hedg- 
ing ; also,a hedge formed by interweaving the shoots 
and branches of trees or shrubs. Todd, 
2. In New England, an instrument consisting of a 
wooden bar, with a row of upright pegs set in it, 
which is employed hy domestic weavers, to keep the 
warp of a proper width, and prevent it from becom- 
ing entangled, when it is wound upon the beain of 
the loom. 
RAD/DOCK,) 2x. [from red, ruddy, which pees] A 
RUD/DOCK, bird, the redbreast of Europe. Shak. 
RA’DI-AL, a. [from L, radius, a ray, a rod, a spoke. 

See Rapivus and Ray. 7 

Pertaining to the radius, one of the bones of the 
fore-arm of the human body ; as, the radial artery or 
Nerve. Rus 

The radial muscles are two muscles of the fore- 
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“| 
arm, one vf which bends the wrist, the other ex 
tendsMt Encyc. Parr. 


Radial curves; in geometry, curves of the spiral — 


kind, whose ordinates all terminate in the center of 
the including circle, and appear like so many semi- 


diameters. { Little used.] Bailey. 
RA'DI-ANCE, jn. [L. radians, radio, to heam or 
Saas) shoot rays. See Rapros and 
AY. 


Properly, brightness shooting in rays or beams; 
hence, in general, brilliant or sparkling luster; viv! 
brightness ; as, the radiance of the sun. 

' The Bon, 
Girt with omnipotence, with radiances crowned . 
Of majesty divine. Milton. 


RA'DI-ANT, a, Emitting or darting rays of light o 
heat; issuing in rays; beaming with brightness 5 
emitting a vivid light or splendor; as, the radiance 
sun. 


Mark what radiant state she spreads, 
Radiant in glittermg arms and beamy pride, 


Milto: 

Milton. 

RA'DI-ANT, 2. In optics, the luminous point or object 
from which light emanates. 

2. In geometry, a straight line pro.sceding from a 
given point, or fixed pule, about which it is conceived 
to revolve. Brande. 

RA'DI-ANT-LY, adv. With beaming brightness; 
with glittering splendor. , 
RA’DI-A-RY, 7. One of the Radiata, Kirby. 
RA-DI-A/TA, n. pl. The fourth great division of the 
animal kingdom, including those animals whose parts 
are arranged round an axis, and on one or several 
radii, or on one or several lines extending from one 
pole to the other. This division comprehends the 
echinodcrmata, the entozoa, the acalepha, the poly pi 
or poly pods, and the infusoria. Cuvier. 
RA'DI-ATE, v. i. [L. radio. See Ray.) 

1. To issue in rays, as light; to dart, as beams of 

brightness ; to shine, 


Light radiates from luminous bodies directly to our eyes, Locke, 


2. To issue and proceed in direct lines from a” 


point or eurface, as heat. 
RA'DI-ATE, v. t. To enlighten; to illuminate; to 
shed light or brightness on. [Usually InrnaprarTe.] 
He 


2. Toemit or send out in direct lines from a point 
or surface, as heat. 

RA'DI-ATE, a. In botany, arayed or radiate flower 
is a compound flower consisting of a disk, in which 
the corolets or florets are tubular, and of a ray, in 
which thé florets are ligulate or strap-shaped. 


Martyn. 
Or a flower with several semiflosculous florets set 


round a disk in form of a radiant star. Encyc, 
RA'DI-A-TED, pp. Emitted, as rays of light or heat ; 
adorned with rays of light. Addison. 


2. a. In mineralogy, having crystals diverging 
from a center. 

_ 8. In zodlozy, belonging to the division Radiata, 

RA'DI-A-TING, ppr. or a. Emitting or darting rays 
of light or heat; enlightening; as, the radiating 

RA-DI-A'TION, n [L. a point in optics, 

1. The emission and diffusion. of rays of light; 
bea brightness, - Bacor. 

2. The divergence or shooting forth of any thing 
from a point or surface, like the diverging rays of 

light; as, the radiation of heat. 
RA’DI-A-TOR, n.- A body from which rays emanate. 
Francis, 
RAD/I-€CAL, a. [Fr., ftom L, radicaliz, from radiz, 
root, See Race and Ray.] 

1. Pertaining to the root or origin ; original; fun- 
damental ; as,a radical truth or error ; a radical evil ; 
a radicel difference of opinions or systems, 

2. Implanted by nature; native; constitutional ; 
as, the radical moisture of a body. Bacon. 

3. Primitive ; original; underived ; uncompound- 
ed ; as, a radical word. 

4. Serving to origination. 

5. In botany, proceeding 
root ; a8, a radical leaf or peduncle. lartyn. 

Radical quantity; in algebra, a quantity to which 
the radical sign is prefixed. Brande, 

Radical sign; the sign placed before any quan- 
tity, denoting that its root is to be extracted ; thus, 
J/aor./atd. Encye. Bailey. 

RAD'I-CAL, n. In philology, s primitive word; ao 
radix, root, or simple, underived, uncompounded 
word. 

2, A primitive Ictter; a letter that belongs to the 
radix. 

3. In modern politics, a person who advocates a 
radical reform, or extreme measures in reforma- 
tion. 

4, In chemistry, an element, or a simple constitu- 
ent part of a substance, which is incapable of de- 
composition, : arke, 

That which constitutes the distinguishing part of 
an acid or a base, by its union with oxygen, or other 
acidify ing and basifying principics. Ure. . 

Compound radical, ix a base composed of two or 
more substances, ‘T'hus a vogetablo acid having a 
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radical composed of hydrogen and carhon, is said t- 
be an acid with a compound radical. The term com- 
ound radical is also applied to supposed salifiable 
ases, of which cyanogen is the type. Silliman. 
RAD‘I-CAL-ISM, 2. The doctrine or principle of 
making radical reform in government, by overturn- 
ing and changing the present state of things. 
RAD-I-CAL'I-TY, x. Origination. Brown. 
2. A being radical ; a quantity which has relation 
! to a root. Bailey. 
RAD’T-CAL-LY, adv. Originally; at the origin or 
root ; fundamentally ; as, a scheme or system. radi- 
caVy wrong or defective. ‘ i 
‘ 2. Primitively ; essentially ; originally; without 
, derivation. 
These great orbs thus radically bright. Prior. 
RAN‘I-CAL-NESS, n. The state of being radical or 
RAD/T-CANT,a. [L. peeess | (fundamental. 


In botany, rooting ; a3, a radicant stein or leaf. 
Lee. Martyn. 


RAD'T-CATE, v.%. [L. radicatus, radicor, from radic, 
root 


To root 3; to plant deeply and firmly ; a9, radicated 


opinions ; radicated knowledge. Glanville. 
Meditation will radicate these seeds, Hammond, 
RAD’L€ATE, a. Radicated. South. 


RAD/F€A-TED, pp. or a. Rooted; deeply planted. 

Prejudices of a whole race of people radicatéd by a succession of 

ages. Burke, 

RAD'I-€4-TING, ppr. ora. ) In botany, taking root from 

RAD'I-CANT, a. some part above ground, 
as the joint of a stem, the extremity of a leaf, &c. 

RAD-L-€A'TION, x. [from radicate.| The process of 
taking root deeply ; as, the radication of habits. 

2. In botany, the disposition of the root of a plant 
with respect to the ascending and descending caudex. 

’ Lee. 
RAD’I-€LE, (rad!e-kl,) xn. [L. radicula, from radiz.] 

1. That part of the seed of a plant which upon 
Vegetating becomes the root. Encyc. 

A name given to the fibrous parts of a root, 
which are renewed every year, and which are the 
parts that absorp the nutriment from the earth. 

RA'DI-O-LITES, z. pl. A genus of fossil shells hav- 
ing the inferior valve in the shape of a reversed cone, 
the superior valve convex. } Brande. 

RA-DI-OM’E-TER,n. [L. radius, rod, and Gr. perpov, 
measure. | 

The forestaff, an instrument formerly used for 
taking the altitudes of celestial bodies. Barlow. 

RADISH, n ([Sax. redic: D. radys; G. radiess ; 
Corn. rydhik ; Tr. raidis: W rhuzygyl, from rhuzyg, 
red. setaegel 

_A cultivated plant of the genus Raphanus, the 
root of which is eaten raw as a salad. 

RA/’DI-US, n.; pl. Ravi. [L. id.,a ray, a rod,a beam, 
a spoke, that is, a shoot; radio, to shine, that is, to 
dart beams. See Ray.] 

1. In geometry, a right line drawn or extending 
from the center of a circle to the periphery ; the 
semidiamer of the circle. In trigonometry, the radius 
is equal to the sine of 90°. 

2. In anatomy, the exterior bone ef the fore-arm, 
descending along with the ulna from the elbow to 
the wrist. 

3. In botany, a ray; the outer part or circumfer- 
ence of a compound radiate flower, or radiated dis- 
cous flower. ~ Martyn, 

RA'DI-US VE€'TOR, xn. [L.] In astronomy, the 
straight line drawn from the center of force to the 
aa of the orbit, where the body is supposed to be. 

hus, the radius vector of a planetary orbit, is a line 
drawn from the center of the sun to the centre of 

the planet in any part of that orbit. 
Brande, Olmsted. 

RA’/DIX, x. [L., a root.] In etymology, a primitive 
word, from which spring other words... 

2. In logarithms, the base of any system of Ioga- 
rithins, or that number whose logarithm is unity. Thus 
in Briggs’s, or the common system of logarithms 
the radix is 10; in Napier’s it is 2,7182818284. All 
other numbers are considered as some powers, or 
Toots of the radix, the exponents of which powers, 
or roots, constitute the logarithms of those numbers 
respectively. 

3. In algebra, radix, or root, sémetines denotes a 
finite expression, from which a series is derived. 

Ei 


‘utton. 
RAFF, v.t. [G. raffen, to sweep, to seize or snatch. 
It seems to be from the root of Sax. reafian, L. rapio; 


Ch. Syr. and Heb. 97, Ar. ( Sy jarafa, to sweep 
© U9 : 
away ; Pers. ups) roftan, 1d.] 


To sweep; to snatch, draw, or huddle ther ; 

to take by a promiscuous sores [ 0ds.] = ; 
Thelr causes and effects I thus raf up together. Carew, 

RAFF,2. The sweepings of society ; the rabble ; the 

mob, [colluvies.] This is used chiefly in the com- 
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pound or duplicate, rifraf. [Pers. Xa9 >) roftah, L. 


isquilie, sweepings. ° 

eA promiscuous ‘hap or collection ; a jumble, 

, Barrow. 
RAF’FLE, (raf’fl,) v. 2. [F'r. rafler, to sweep away, to 
sweep stakes; D. ryffelen; Sp. rifar, to ragle, and to 
strive, to quarrel, to dispute, and to rive, to split a 
sail; Port. rifa,a set of cards of the same color, 
and a raffle or raffling, also a craggy or steep place ; 
rifar, to neigh, as a mettlesome horse ;* probably 
from riving, opening with a burst of sound, or, as we 
say, to rip out (an oath.) The Sp. rifar, to strive, is 
precisely the Heb. 29, to strive; Syr. to make a tu- 
mult or clamor; all from driving ur violence. See 


v-us 
Class Rb, No. 4, 12, 19, Pers. ead) roftan, to sweep, 


to clean the teeth. See Rarr.] 

To cast dice for a prize, for whicn each person 
concerned in the game lays down a stake, or hazards 
a part of the value; as, to raffle for a watch. 

RAF’FLE, 7. A game of chance, or lottery, in which 
several persons deposit a part of the value of the 
thing, in consideration of the chance of gaining it. 
The successful thrower of the dice takes or sweeps 
the whole. 

RAF’/FLER, 2. One who raffles. ’ 

RAF’FLING, ppr. Throwing dice fora prize staked 
by a number. 

RAFF/-MER/CHANT, n. Alumber merchant, [Zocal.] 

RAFT, 2. [In Dan. raft is arack for hay ; in Sax. re- 
afian is the L. rapio; qu. from floating, sweeping 
along, or Gr. fatrw, to sew, that is, to fasten to- 
gether, and allied to reeve; or Gr. epepw, Whence 
opo bn, a flooring.” See Rarter and Roor. 

An assemblage of boards, planks, or pieces of 
timber fastened together horizontally and floated 
down a stream ; a float. Pope.’ 

RAFT, v. t. To carry on or ina raft. : 

RAFT, pp. [Sax. reafian, to seize, L. rapio; bereafian, 
to snatch away, to eh 

Torn ; rent; severed. [Obs.] 

RAFT’ED, pp. 

RAFT'ER, nz. 
opodn, a roof; Russ. strop, a roof.] 

A roof timber; a piece of timber that extends 
from the plate of a building toward the ridge, and 
serves to support the covering of the roof. . 

Milton. Pope. 

RAFT’ER-ED, a. Built or firnished with rafters. 

RAFT’ING, ppr. Carrying on or in a raft. 

RAFT'ING, x. The business of floating rafts. 

RAFTS/MAN, nx. Aman who manages a raft. © 

RAFT’Y, a. Damp; musty. [Zocal.] Robinson. 

RAG, 2. [Sax. hracod, torn, ragged; racian, to rake; 
Dan. rager, to rake; rageire, old clothes; Sw. raka, 
to shave ; ragg, rough hair; Gr. panos, a torn gar- 
ment, faxow, to tear; pa)as, a rupture, a rock, a 
crag; payow, to tear asunder; W. rhwygaw, to 
rend; Arin. roga, id. The Spanish has the word in 
the compounds endrajo, a rag, andrajosa, ragged ; It. 


-ere- 


Spenser. 
Carried on or in a raft. 


« 
straccio, a rent, a rag; stracciare, to tear; AT. C9 y= 


charaka, or garaka, totear. Class Rg, No. 34.] 

1. Any piece of cloth torn from the rest; a tat- 
tered cloth, torn or worn till its texture is destroyed. 
Linen and cotton rags are the chief matenals of 
paper. 

2, Garments worn out; proverbially, mean dress, 


Drowsiness shall clothe 2 man with rags, — Prov. xxiii, 
And virtue, though in rage, will keep mewarm. Dryden, 
3. A fragment of dress. Hudibras. 
RAG, v.t. [Qu. Sax. wregian, to accuse ; or from the 
root of rage. The sense is, to break er burst forth.] 
nat ea to rail. [Zocal.] Pegere. 
-BAS 
RAG/A-BRASH, n. *An idle, ragged person. 
RAG-A-MUF’FIN, xn. [Qu. rag and Sp. mofar, to 
mock, or It, muffo, musty.] 

A paltry fellow ; a mean wretch. Swift. 
RAG/-BOLT, 2. An iron pin with barbs on its shank 
to retain it in its place, Mar. Dict. 
RAGE, n ([Fr. rage, whence enrager, to enrage; 

Corn. arraich; Arm. arragi, arragein, to enrage. 
This belongs to the family of Rz, to break or burst 
forth. (See Raa.) Perhaps Heb. Ch. and Syr. pon, 
to grind or gnash the teeth ; in Ar. to burn, to break, 
' to crack, to grind the teeth, to be angry. The radical 
sense of burn is in many cases to rage or be violent. 
Class Rg, No. 34.] 
1. Violent anger accompanied with furious words, 
gestures, or agitetion ; anger excited tofury. Passion 
_ Sometimes rises to rage. 


Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Milton, 
9, ‘Vehemence or violent exacerbation of any thing 
painful; as, the rage of pain; the rage of a fever; 
the rage of hunger or thirst. Pope. 
3. Fury ; cxtreme violence; as of a tempest. 


Sax. refler; Gr. epepw, to cover; 
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4. Enthusiasm ; rapture. 
Who brought green Porsy to her perfect age, 
And made that art which was a rage, Cowley, 
5. Extreme-eagerness or passion directed to some 
object ; as, the rage for money. 
You purchase pain with all that joy can give, 
And die of nothing but 9 rage to live. Pope. 
RAGE, v. i. To be furious with anger; to be exas- 
hae as to fury ; to be violently agitated with pas- 
sion. 


At this he Inly raged. 
2, To be violent and tumultuous, 
Why do the heathen rage ?— Ps. fi. 
3. To be violently driven or agitated; as, the 
raging sea or winds. 
4, To ravage ; to prevail without restraint, or with 
fatal effect ; as the plague rages in Cairo. 
5. To be driven with impetuosity ; to act or move 
furiously. « 
The chariots shall rage In the streets. — Nah. ii, 
The madding wheels of brazem chariots raged, Milton. 


6. To toy wantonly ; to sport. [Wot in use.] 
Gower. 
RAGE/FYL, «. Full of rage; violent; furious, 


Milton, 


. Sidney. Hammond, 
RA/GER-Y, rn. Wantonness. [Wot used.] Chaucer. 
RAGG, n. A silicious sandstone. [Nee AGSTONE.] 


RAG/GED, a. [fromreg.] Rent or worn into tatters, 
or till its taxture is broken; as, a ragged coat; a 
ragged szil. Arbuthnot. 

Za Broken with rov gh edges ; uneven ; as, a ragged 
rock. 
3. Having the appearance of being broken or torn; 
jagged ; rough with sharp or irregular points. 
The moon appegrs, when looked upon through’a good gies, tude 
and ragged, urnet, 
4, Wearing .tattered clothes; as,a ragged fellow. 
5. Rough ; rugged. 
‘What shepherd owns those ragged sheep ? Dryden, 


RAG’GED-NESS, z. The state of being dressed in 
tattered clothes. 
2. The state of being rough or broken irregularly ; 
as, the raggedness of a cliff. 
RAGING, ppr. ora. [fromrage.] Actiug with violer +e 
or fury. segs: 
2. Furious; impetuous; vehemently driven or 
agitated ; as, the raging sea or tempest. 

RAG/ING, n. Fury; violence; impetuosity. Jonah i, 
RAG/ING-LY, adv. With fury ; with violent impet- 
uasity. Hail, 
RAG/MAN, 2. A man who collects or deals in rags, 
the raateridls of paper. Rawlinson. 
RAG/MAN’S-ROLL, n. The record, contained on 

rolls of chment, of those instruments by which 
the Scottish nobility and gentry subscri‘ed allegiance 
to Edward I. of Engl nd, A. D, 1296. [See Ricma- 
ROLE. : ‘ P. Cye. 
RA-GOUT!  (ra-goo’,) n. [Fr. ragout; Arm. ragoud.] 
A sauce or’seasoning for exciting a languid ap- 
petite ; or a high-seasoned dish, prepared with fish, 
- flésh, greens, and the like, stewed with salt, pepper, 


cloves, &c. Encye. 
RAG’'STONE, rn. A _dark-gray silicious sandstone; 
called also Rowxry Rage. Br-nde. 


RA-GO’/LED, [In heraldry, 2 cress raguled inay be 
RAG-GU‘LED, best understood by calling it two 
ragged staffs in across, Bailey. —E, H. Barker.] 
RAG’-WHEEL, nz. In machinery, a wheel having a 

notched or serrated margin. 
RAG/WORT, n. A plant of the genus Senecio, 


RAID, x. A hostile or predatory incursion. [Scot- 
tish. Walter Scott, 
RAIL, xn. [G. riegel, rail, bolt, or bar; W. rhail.] 


1, A piece of timber, or of iron, or other metal, 
extending from one post or support to another, aoin 
fences, balustrades, staircases, &c. 

2. The horizontal part in any piece of framing or. 
paneling. Brande. 

3. In a ship, a narfow plank nailed for ornament 
or security on a ship’s upper works ; also, a curved 
piece cf timb.r extending from the bows of a ship te 
the continuation of its stem, to support the knee c, 
the head, é&c. Mar, Dict, 

RAIL, n. A bird of the genus Rallus, consisting of 
many species, The water-rail has a long, slender 
body, with short, concave wings. The birds of this 
genus inhabit the slimy margins of rivers and ponds 
covered with marsh pvlams, and also other moist 
places. Partin, ton. 

RAIL, n. [Sax. hregle, regte, from wrigan, to put on 
or cover, to rig.] 

A woman’s upper garment: ; retained in the word 
NroxtratL, but not used in the United 

RAIL, v. t. To inclose with rails. 

Carew. Spectator. 

2. To range in a line. Bacon. 

RAIL, v. i. [D. rallen, to Jabber; Sp. ralla, to grate, 
to molest; Port. ralhar, to swagger, to hector, to 
huff, to scold. This corresponds nearly with the G. 

rahlen, which may be the same word With a prefix, 
ng. to brewl, Fr. brailler; Sw. ralla, to prate: Fr. 
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quiller, to rally. In Dan, drillor signifies to drill and 
to bantor.] : ; 

To utter reproachos; to scoff; to uso insolent and* 
Teproachful Janguage ; to reproach or censure m op- 
probrious terms ;"fullowed by at or against, er id 


by on. . 
pd ralf ct arts ho did not understand, feel 
dieabis forever on mo ratia, wyt, 
RAIL!-FENCE, n. A fence made of wooden rails. 
RAIL'-RGAD,) 2 [rail and road, or me A road 
RAIL’-WAY, or way on which iron rails are laid 
for wheels fo run on, for the conveyance of heavy 
loads in vehicles, , 

{{t may be well to confine rail-road to the highway, 
in which a railway 1s Joid, and to use rail-way only 
for the rails when laid. ‘bis would be a useful dis- 
tinction. 

RAIL'ER, xn. One who scoffs, insults, censures, or 
repruaches with opprobrious language. 
South, Thomson. 
RAILING, ppr. Clamoring with insulting language ; 
uttering reproachful words. 

2. a, Expressing reproach ; insulting ; as, a raul- 
ing accusation. 2 Pet. ii. 

RAILING, x. Reproachful or insolent language. 1 
Pa. hil. 

RAIL'ING, ppr. Inclosing with rails 

R- L/EING, n. A series of rails; a fence. 

2. Rails in general; or the materials for rails, 
RAIL/ING-LY, adv. With scoffing or insulting Jan- 
RAIL/LER-Y, (ral/lor-y,) x. [Fr. radlerie.]  [guage. 

Banter; jesting Janguage; good-humored pleas- 
antry or slight satire ; satirical merriment. 

Let raillery bo without malico or heat. B. Jonson, 

Btudies employ d on low objects; the very naming of them Is 

sufficient to tura them oto raillery, ddison., 
RA-IL-LEUR’, (ra-il-yur’,) x. [Fr.] A banterer; a 
jester; a mocker. [Wot Eng.tsh, nor in use.]  Sprat. 
RAI/MENT, 2. [For Annayment ; Norm. araer, to ar- 

ray; araies, array, apparel. See Annay and Ray.] 


1, Clothing in general; vestments; vesture; gar- |" 


ments. Gen. xxiv. Deut, vill. 
Living, both food and raiment she supplies, Dryden, 
2. A single garment. Sidney. 


[Jn this sense it is rarely used, and indced is im- 
proper. | 
RAIN, v. t. [Sax. hregnan, regnan, renian, rinan, to 
rain; Goth. rign, rain; Sax. racu, Cimbric raekia, 
rain; D. and G, regen, rain; D. regenen, to rain; Sw. 
regn, rain; regna, torain; Dan. regan, rain; regner, 
to rain; G. beregnen, to rain on. It seems that rain 
is contracted from regen. It is the Gr. Bpexw, to 
rain, to water, which we retain in brook, and the 
Latins, by dropping the prefix, in rigo, irrigo, to ir 
rigate. The primary sonse is, to pour out, to drive 


o--2 


forth, Ar. Sys baraka, coinciding with Heb. Ch. 


and Syr. ‘373. Class Brg, No. 3.] 

1. To fall in drops from the cluuds, as water; used 
mostly with it for a nominative; as, ¢ rains; it will 
rain; it rained, or it has rained. 

2, To fall or drop like rain ; as, tears ra.aed at their 
eyes, Milton. 

RAIN, vt. To pour or shower down from the upper 
regions, like rain from the clouds. 
Then said the Lord to Moseo, Behold, I will rain bread from 
heaven for you, — Ex. xvi, 

God shall cast the fury of his wrath upon him, and shall rain It 
upon.him while he is eating. — Job xx. 

Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, fire and brimstone, anda 
horrible tempest, — Ps, xi- 


RAIN, n. [Sax. regn, regn, ren.] 

Water falling in drops from the atmosphere; or 
the descent of water in drops from the atmosphere, 
Rain is distinguished from mist by the size of the 
drops, which are distinctly visible. When water 
falls in very small drops or particles, we call it mist ; 
and fog is composed of particles so fine as to be not 
only indistinguishable, but to fleat or be suspended 

_ in the air. 

RAIN/BEAT,a, Beaten or injured bythe rain. [Not 
used, Hall, 
RAIN'BOW, n. A bow, or an arch of a circle, con- 
sisting of all the colors formed by the refraction and 
reflection of rays of light from drops of rain or va- 
por. appearing in the part of the hemisphere opposite 
to the sun. When the sun is at the horizon, the 
rainbow is a semicircle, The rainbow is called also 

Iris. Newton, 

The moon sometimes forms a bow or arch of light, 
moro faint than that formed by the sun, and called 
lunar reinbow. Similar bows, at sea, aro called marine 
rainbows, or sca-bows., Encyc, 

RAIN’BOW-ED, a, Formed with a rainbow. 
RAIN/BOW-TINT-ED, a, Having tints like those of 
a rainbow, Mrs. Butler. 

RAIN/DEER. Sco Reinprrr. 

RAIN’-GAUGE,)n. [rain and gauge] An instru- 
RAIN'-GAGE, ment co measure the quantity of 
rain that falis at any given place. Brande. 
page a n, [from rainy.] The state of being 

ny. 
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RAINING, ppr. Pouring or showering down froin 
the upper regions, as water from the clouds, 
AIN!/-TIGHT, (-tite,) a. So tight as to exclude rain. 

RAIN/-WA-TER, n. Water that has fallen from the 
clouds. Boyle. 

RAIN’Y, a, -Abounding with rain; wet; showery ; 
as, rainy weather ; a rainy day or season. 

RAIP,n. A rod to measure ground. 

RAISE, (raze,) v. t& [Goth. rarsyan, ur-raisyan, to 
raise, to rouse, to excite ; u7-reisan, to rise. This word 
occurs often in the Go.hic version of the Gospels, 
Luke ii, 8, John’vi, 40, 44. In Sw. resa signifies to 
go, walk, or travel, and to raise; Dan. rejser, the 
same. These verbs appear to be the L. gradior, gres- 
sus, Without the prefix; and gradior is the Sheinitic 
14, which has a variety of significations, but, in 
Syriac, to go, to walk, to pass, as in Latin. Whether 
the Swedish and Danish verbs are from different 
roots, blended by usage or accident, or whether tho 
different senses havo proceeded from one connnon 
signification, to move, to open, to stretch, let the 
reader judge.] 

1. To lift ; to take up; to heave; to lif from a low 
or reclining posture ; 13, to raise a stone or weight ; 
to raise the body in bed. 

The angel stuote Peter on the side and raiced him up. — Acts xi, 


2, To set upright; as, to raise a mast. 

3. To set up; to erect; to sect on its foundations 
and put together ; as, to raise the frame of a house. 

4. To build ; as, to raise a city, a fort,a wall, &c. 


I will raise forts against theo. —Is, xxix. Anos Ix, 
5. To rebuild. 
They shall raise up the former desolations, — Is, xl. 


6. To form to some hight by accumulation ; as, to 
raise a heap of stones. Josh, viii, 

7. To make; to produce ; to amass ; as, to raise a 
great estate out of small profits. 

8. ‘i'o enlarge ; to amplify. Shak. 

9. To exalt; to elevate in condition ; as, to raise 
one from a low estate. 

10. To exalt; co advanco; to promote in rank or 
honor ; ag, to raise one to an office of distinction. 

This gentleman camo to be miced to grout titles. Clarendon, 


11. To enhance ; to increase ; as, to raise the value 
of coin ; to raise the price of goods, 
12. To increase in cufrent value. 
The plato pleces of elght were ratsed three pence in the pece, 
: Temple. 
13, To excite ; to put in motion or action; as, to 
raise a tempest or tumult, 
He coynmandcth and raiseth the stormy wind, — Pa. cvil, 
14, To excite to sedition, insurrection, war, or tu- 
wult; tostirup. Acts xxiv, 
Eneas then employs his pains 
To parts remote to raise the Tuscan swains, 
15. To rouse ; to awake ; to stir up. 
They ont not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep. —Job 
xiv. 5 
16. To increase in strength ; to excite from languor 
or weakness. The pulse is raised by stimulants, 
sometimes by venesection 
17. To give beginning of importance to ; to elevate 
into reputation ; as, to raise a family. 
18, To bring into being. 
God vouchsa‘es to rqze¢e another world 
From him, 
19. To bring from a state of death to life. 


Ho wag delivered for our offenses, and raised again for our jus 
tification. — Rom. iv, 1 Cor. xv. 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


20, To ca]] into view from the state of separate 
spirits; as, to raise a spirit by spells and incanta- 
tions, Sandys. 

21. To invent and propagate ; to originate ; to oc- 
casion ; as, to raise a report or story. 

22, ‘To sot up; to excite; to begin by loud utter- 
ance 3 as, to raise a shout or cry, Dryden. . 

23. To utter Joudly; to begin to sound or clamor, 
He raised his voice against the measures of adminis- 
tration. 

24. To utter with more strength or elevation ; to 
swell. Let the speaker raise his voice. 

25. To collect; to obtain ; to bring into a sum or 
fund. Government raises money by taxes, excise, 
and imposts. Private persons and companies raise 
money for their enterprises, 

26. To levy; to collect; to bring into service ; as, 
to raise troops; to raise an army Milton, 

27. To give rise to Milton. 

28. To cause to grow; to procure to be produced, 
bred, or propagated ; as, to raise wheat, barley, hops, 
&c. ; to raise horses, oxen, or sheep. MWVew England, 

[The English now use Grow in regard to crops ; 
as, to grow wheat. _ This verb intransitive has never 
been used in New England in a transitive sense, un- 
til recently some persons have adopted it from the 
English books. e always use Rares but in New 
England it is never applied to the/breeding of the 
human race, as it is in the Southern States. In the 
north, we say, to raise wheat, and to raise horses or 


RAK 


cattle, but nwt to raise men; though we say, to raise 


a sickly child.j 
29, 'I'o cause to swell, heave, and become light; 

as, to raise dough or paste by yeast or leaven. 

Misa Liddy can dance a jig aud raise paste, Spectator, 

.30. To excite ; to animate with fresh Vigor; as, te 
raise the spirits or courage. 

31. To ordain; to appoint; or to call to and pre- 
pare ; to furnish with gifts and qualifications suited to 
@ purpose ; a scriptural sense. 

I will raise them up a prophet from among thelr brethren. 

Deut. xviii. ' 
For this cause havo J raised thee up, to show In thee my power 
— Ex, Ix. Judges iy 

32. To keepin remembrance. Ruth iv. 

33, To cause tu exist by propagation. Mett. xxil. 

34. To incite; to prompt. £zra i. 

35, To increaso in intensity or strength; as, to 
raise the heat of a furnace, 

36. In seamen’s lunguage, to elovate, as an object 
by a gradual approach to it; to bring to be seen at a 
greater angle ; as, to raise the land ; to raise a point. 

Totten. 

To raise a purchase, in seamen’s language, is to 
dispose instruments or machines in such a manner 
as to exert any mechanical for¢e required. "4 
Mur. Dict.’ 

To raise a mege, is to remove a besieging army 
and relinquish an attempt to take the place by that 
mode of attack, or to cause the attempt to be relin- 
quished, 

RAIS'ED, (razd,) pp. or a. Lifted; elevated; ex- 
alted ; promoted; set upright; built; made or en- 
Jarged ; produced; enhanced; excited; restored ta 
life ; levied ; collected ; roused ; invented and prop- 
agated ; increased. a 

RAIS/ER, x. One who rafses ; that which raises ; one 
that builds ; one that levies or collects; one that be« 
ams, productes or prupagates. Baron. Tyylor. 

2. Among juiners, one of the upright boards of the 
front of the steps of a flight of stairs. Buchanan. 
RAISIN, (ra’zn,) n. [Fr. and Ir. id.; Arm. resin, 
resin: D. rozyn; G. rosine, a raisin, and rosinfarbe, 
crimson (raism color ;) Dan. rosin, In Dan. an 

Sw. rosen signifies the erysipelas. It is evident 

that the word is from the same root as red and rose, 

being named from the colur, (See Rep and Rose.) 

This word is in some places pronounced corruptly 

reezn. The pronunciation of Sheridan, Perry, and 

Jameson accords with that which prevails in the 

Eastern States, which js regular, and which I have 

followod. 

A dried grape. Grapes are suffered to remain on the 
vines till they are perfectly ripe, and then dried in an 
oven, or by exposure to the heat of the sun. Thosé 
dried in the sun are the sweetest. Hill, 

RAIS/ING, ppr. Lifting; elevating ; setting upright; 
exalting ; producing; enhancing; restoring to life; 
collecting ; levying ; propygating, &c. 

RAIS/ING,n. The act of lifting, setting up, elevating, 
exalting, producing, or restoring to Nfe, 

2. In New singland, tho operation or werk of set 
ting up the frame of a building, 


al 
RA'JAL ‘| n [L, rez, regis.] e 
In India, a native prince or king. P. Cyc. 


RA'JAH-SHIP, n. The dignity or principality of a 
rajah. Asiat. Res. 
BAS FOOSs n. A Hindoo of the military tribe of 

order, : 
RAKE, n. [Sax. raca, race; G. reshen; Ir. raca; W. 
rhacai, rhacan. See the i 
An instrument consisting of a head-piece in which 
teeth are inserted, and a long handle at right angles 
to it; used for collecting hay or other light things 
which are spread over a Jarge surface, or in gardens 
for breaking and smoothing the earth, s 
Band, r Dan. -rekel ; probably from the root ol 
eak. - 7 
A loose, disorderly, vicious man ; a man addicted 
to lewdness and other scandalous vices, 


Addison. 

RAKE, n. [8ax. racan, to reach.] 

1. The projection of the upper parts of a ship, at 
the hight of the stem and stern, beyond the extrem. 
ties of the keel. The distance between a perpen. 
dicular line from the extremity of stem or stern to 
the end of the keel, is the tength of the rake; one 
the fore-rake, the other the rake-aft. 

2. The inclination of a mast from a perpendicular 
direction. Mar. Dict. 

3, The forward inclination of a mill-saw. 

RAKE, v.t. [Sax. racien; Sw. rake; Dan. rager, to 
shave, to rgko; Corn. rachkan; W. rhacanu; Ir, 
racam; G, rechen; Fr. racler; Arm. racla. The D, 
hark, harken, is our harrow, but of the same family, 
the great family of break, crack, L. frico. Class Rg, 
No, 34, 38, 47.] 

1. Properly, to scrape ; to rub or scratch with 
something rough; as, to rake the ground. 4 
, 2. To gather with a rake; as, to rake hay or bar- 
ley. ; } 

3. To clear with a rake; to smooth with a rake; 
as, to rake a bed in s garden ; to rake land. 


Pope. 
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4. To collect or draw together something scat- 
tered ; to gather by violence; as, to rake together 
wealth ; to rake together slanderous tales; to rake 
together the rabble of a town. 

' §. To scour; to search with eagerness all corners 
of a place. 
The statesman rakes the town to find a plot. Swift. 


6. In the military art, to enfilade ; to fire in a direc- 
tion with the length of any thing; particularly, in 
naval engagements, to rake is to cannonade a ship on 
the stern or head, ‘so that the balls range the whole 
length of the deck. Hence the phrase, to rake aship 
fore and aft. ; 3 

To rake up, applied to fire, is to cover the fire with 


ashes. 
RAKE, v. i To scrape; to scratch into for finding 
something ; to search minutely and meanly ; as, to 

rake into a dunghill. South. 
2. To search with minute inspection into every 


One Is for raking in Chaucer for antiquated words, Dryden, 
3. To pass with violence or rapidity. 
Pas could not stay, but over him did rake, Sidney. 
4. To seek by raking; as, to rake for oysters. 
5. To lead a dissolute, debauched life. Shenstone. 
§. To incline from a perpendicular direction ; as, a 
mast rakes aft. 
RAK’ED, (rakt,) pp. Scraped ; gathered with arake ; 
cleaned with a rake; cannonaded fore and aft. 
RAKE/HELL, n. [Dan. rekel; now contracted into 
rake; properly ang 
A lewd, dissolute fellow; a debauchee ; a rake. 
RAKE’HEL-LY, a. Dissolute; wild. B. Jonson. 
RAK/ER, n. One that rakes. 
RAKE/SHAME, n. A vilc, dissolute wretch. Milton. 
RAK’ING, ppr. Scraping; gathering with a rake; 
‘ cleaning and smoothing with a rake; cannonading 
in the direction of the length ; inclining. 
And raking chase-guns through our sterns they send, Dryden. 


2. a. That rakes; as, a raking fire or shot. 
RAK/ING, n. The act of using a rake; the act or op- 
eration of collecting with a rake, or of cleaning and 
smoothing with a rake. 
2. The space of ground raked at once; or the 
quantity of hay, &c., collected by once passing the 


e. 

3. The course of life of a rake or debauchee. 

RAK’ISF, a. Given to a dissolute life; lewd; de- 
bauched. Richardson. 

2. In, vessels, having a great rake, or backward in- 
clination of the masts. 

RAK‘ISH-LY, adv. Ina rakish manner. 

RAK’ ISH-NESS, n. Dissolute practices. 
RAL/LI-ANCE, n. Act of rallying. 
RAL/LL-ED, pp. Reunited and reduced to order. 

2. Treated with ap-reage? 4 
AL'LY, v.t. [Fr. rallier. This seems to be a com- 
pound of re, ra, and lier, L. ligo, to unite.] 

1. To reiinite ; to collect and reduce to order 
troops dispersed or thrown into confusion. 

2. To collect ; to unite; as things scattered. 

Atterbury. 
RALLY, v.t. [Fr. railler, See Ratwuery.] 
To attack with raillery, either in good humor and 
Papp or with slight contempt or satire, accord- 
ng to the nature of the case. 


SS rallies me upon a country life. Addisan. 
Strephon had long conf~ssed his amorous pain, 
Which gay Corinna raléed with disdain. Gcy. 
RALLY, v. i. To assemble; to unite. 
Innumerable of matter chanced then to rally together, and 
to form themselves into this new world, Tillotson, 
2. To come back to order. 
The Grecians rally and their powers unite. Dryden, 


3. To use pleasantry or satirical merriment. 


Johnson. 
RAL/LY, x. The act of bringing disordered troops to 
their tanks. 

2. Exercise of good humor or satirical merriment. 

RAL’LY-ING, ppr. Reiiniting; collecting and re- 
ducing to order. 

2. Treating with pleasant numor, 

RAM, xn. [Sax. ram; D. ram; G. ramm, but rammbock, 
rambuck, is used. See the verb. 

1. The male of the sheep or ovine genus; in some 
parts of England called atup. In the United States, 
the word is applied, I believe, to no other male, ex- 
cept in the compound ram-cat. 

i In astronomy, Aries, the sign of the zodiac 
which the sun enters about the 2lst of March, or a 
constellation of fixed stars in the figure of a ram. 
It is considered the first of the twelve signs, 

3. An engine of war, used formerly for battering 
and demolishing the walls of cities, called a BattEn- 
ing-Ram. 

4, A machine for raising water by means of the 
momentum or moving force of a part of the water 
to be raised, called Hyprautic Ram or Waten-Ram. 

Hebert. 
RAM, t [G. rammen; D. rammeijen; Dan. ramler, 
to ram or drive ; rammer, to strike, to hit, to touch ; 


RAM 


W. rham, rhum, a thrusting, a projection forward. 
To the same family belong L. ramus, a branch, that 
is, a shoot or thrust, Heb. Ch. and Syr. MD ramah, 


to throw, to project, Eth. ZAP rami, to strike 3; Ar. 


wy rama, to snoot, to. throw or dart. Class Rm, 


No. 7, 8,9. See Cram] 

1. To thrust or drive with violence; to force in; 
to drive down or together; as, to ram down a car- 
tridge ; to ram piles into the earth. 

2 To drive, as with a battering-ram. } 

3. To stuff; to cram, 

RAM/A-DAN, n. The great annual fast, or Lent of 
the Mohammedans, kept through their ninth month, 
called Ramadan. / 

RAM/AGE, x. [L. ramus, a branch, whence Fr. ram- 
age. 3 

ee of trees. [JVot in use.]. 

2. The warbling of birds sitting on boughs, 

3. See Rummacg. [ Drummond. 

RAM’BLE, (ram’bl,) v. i. [It. ramengare, to ramble, to 
rove; Arm, rambreal, to rave; W. rhempiaw, to run 
to an extreme, to be infatuated, and rhamu, to rise 
or reach over, to soar, These seem to be allied to 


--=- 


roam, romp, rampant; Ar. eb to exceed or go be- 


yond, to depart. Class Rm, No. 5.] 

1. To rove; to wander ; to walk, ride, or sail from 
place to place, without any determinate object in 
view ; or to visit many places ; to rove carelessly or 
irregularly ; as, to ramble about the city ; to ramble 
over the country. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for you will be thought an idle, 

rambling fellow. Swift. 

2. To go at large without restraint and without 
direction. 

3. To move without certain direction. 

"er his ample sides, the ramulin, ra, 
eres pies : Satie be Thomson, 
RAM’BLE, 2. A roving; a wandering; 1 going or 
moving from place to place without any determinate 
business or object ; an irregular excursion. 
Coming home after a short Christmas ramble, I found a letter 
upon my table. Swift. 
RAM’BLER, zn. One that rambuies ; a rover; a wan- 
dérer. 
RAM’BLING, ppv. or a. Roving ; wandering; moving 
or going irregularly. 
RAMBLING, xn. A roving; irregular excursion. 
Sou 


RAM/BLING-LY, adv. In arambling manner. 
RAM/BOOZE,) 7. A drink made of wine, ale, eggs, 
RAM’BUOSE, and sugar in winter, or of wine, 
milk, sugar, and rose-water in summer, Bailey. 
RAM’/E-KIN, 5 
RAM/E-QUIN, (kin,) n. [Fr. ramequin.] 

In cookery, a name given to small slices of bread 
covered with a farce of cheese and eggs. Bailey. 
RAM-EN-TA'CEOUS, a. In botany, covered with 

weak, shriveled, brown, scale-like processes ; as the 


leaves of many ferns. Lindley. 
RAM/ENTS, n. pl. [L. ramenta, a chip. 
1, Scrapings; shavings. [Wot used. 
2, Ramen'ta, pl. In botany, loose scaies on the 
Linneus. 


stems of plants. 
RAM E-OUS, a. [L. ramus, a branch. ]} 

In botany, belonging to a branch; growing on or 
shooting from a branch. ee, 

RAN-I-FI-€A/TION, x. [Fr., from L. ramus, a branch.] 

1. The process of branchi.g or shooting branches 
from a stem. 

2. A branch ; a small divisio,. proceeding from a 
main stock or channel ; as, the ramifications of a fam- 
ily ; the ramifications of an artéry. Arbuthnot. 

3. A division or subdivision ; as, the ramifications 
of a subject or scheme. 

4. In botany, the manner in which a tree produces 
its branches or boughs. Lee. 

5. The production of figures resembling branches. 

RAM’T-FI-ED, pp. Divided itito branches. [Encyc. 
RAM/LFY, v.t. [Fr. ramifier; L. ramus, a branch, 
and facio, to make.] 

To divide into branches or parts ; as, to ramify an 
art, a subject, or scheme. Boyle. 
RAM/I-FY, v.t% To shoot into branches, as the stem 

of a plant. 
When the asparagus begins to ramify. Arbuthnot. 

2. To be divided or subdivided, as a main sub- 
ject or scheme. 

RAM’L-FY-ING, ppr. Shooting into branches or di- 
visions, 

RAMMED, (ramd,) pp. [See Ram.] Driven forcibly. 

RAM’MER, 2. One that rams or drives. 

2. An instrument for driving any thing with force ; 
as, a rammer for driving stcnes or piles, or for beat- 
ing the earth to more solidity. 

3. A gun-stick ; a rod for forcing down the charge 
of a gun. 
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RAM/MISH, a. -[Dan. ram, bitter, strong-scented.] 
Rank ; strong-scented. P Chaucer. 
RAM/MISH-NESS, x. [from ram.] Rankness ; a strong 
scent. . 


RAM’MING, ppr. Driving with force. 


RAM/MY,a. Like aram; strong-scented. Burton. 
RAM-OL-LES/CENCE, », [Fr. ramoltir.] 
A softening or mollifying. ~ Caldwell. 


RA-MOON’,n. A small Wést Indian tree of the ge- 
nus Trophis, whose leaves and twigs are used as 


fodder for cattle. P. Cyc. 
Be ood a. [L: ramosuc, from ramus, a branch.] 
? 


1. In botany, branched, a3 a stem or root; having 
lateral divisions. Martyn. 

2. Branchy ; consisting of branches; full of branch- 
es, + Newton., Woodward. 

RAMP, v.i. [Fr. ramper, to creep ; It. rampa, a paw; 

rampare, to paw ; rampicare, to creep; VW’. rhamp,a 
rise or reach over; rhamant, a rising up, a vaulting 
or springing ; rhazru, to reach over, to sour, to vault. 
See Ramare and Romance.] 

1. To climb, as a plant ; to creep up. 

Plants furnished with tendrils catch hold, and so ramping on 

» trees, they mount to a great hight. Ray. 

2. To spring; to leap; to bound; to prance; to 
frolic. 

Their bridles they would champ — 


And trampling the fine element, would fiercely ramp, Spenser. 
Sporting the lion ramped, ilton. 
{Im the latter sense, the word is usually written 
and pronounced Romp, the word being originally pro- 
nounced with a broad. ] 
RAMP, x. A leap; a spring; a bound. Milton. 
2. In archjtecture, a concave bend or slope in the 
cap or upper member of any piece of ascending or 
descending workmanship. Brande. 
3. In fortification, a road cut obliquely into, or add- 
ed to, the interior slope of the rampart. 


Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 
RAMPAGE, 0. i. 


To scour up and Homeyse prance 
about in a riotous manner. ‘alliwell. 


Used in Scotland, and sometimes jn Engng 
RAM-PAL/LIAN, (-pal’yan,) x A mean wretch. [JVot 
im use. Shak. 
RAMP’AN-CY,n. [from rampant.] Excessive growth 
or practice ; excessive prevalence ; exuberance ; ex- 
travagance ; as, the rampancy of vice. South, 
RAMP/ANT, a. [Fr.sfrom ramper; Sax. rempend, 
headlong. [See Ramp and Rams e.] 
1, Overgrowing the usual bounds ; rank in growth 
exuberant ; as, rampant weeds. Clarissa. 
2. Overleaping restraint ; as, rampant vice. South. 
3. In heraldry, a lion rampant is a lion combatant, 
rearing upon one of his hinder feet, and attackin 


man. It differs from Sarrant, which indicates the 
posture of springing or making a sally. Encyc. 
The lion rampant ehakes his brinded mane. Milton, 


RAMP!/ANT-LY, adv. In a rampant manner. 

RAM/PART,) x. [Fr. rempart; Arm. rampart, ram 

RAM’PIER, parzi; Fr. se remperer, to fence or in- 
trench: one’s self; It. riparamento, from riparare, tc 
repair, to defend, to stup; Port. reparo; reparar, tc 
repair, to parry in defense. Hence we see rampari 
is from L. reparo; re and paro. Sec Parry and Re. 
PAIR. 

1. fortification, an elevation or mound of earth 
round a place, capable of resisting canncn shot, and 
formed into bastions, curtains, &c. Encyc. 

No standards from the hostile ramparts torn. Prior. 

2. That which fortifies and defends from assault 
that which secures safety. 

RAM’PART, v. t. To fortify with ramparts, a in 


use. 

RAMPLON, mn. [from ramp.] The name of severa! 
plants; as, the common esculent rampion, a species ol 
Campanula; the crested rampion, a species of Lobe- 
lia ; the horned rampion, a species of Phyteuma. 


Fam. of Plants. 
RAM’PIRE, rn. The same as Rampart, but seldor 
used, except in poetry. 


Dryden. 
The Trojans round the place a rampire cast. 


Dryden, 
RAM/PIR-ED, a. Fortified with a rampart. 
RAM/ROD, n. The rod of iron, &c., used m9 ram. 
ming down the charge in a musket, pistol, &c. 
Totten. 
RAM’SON, 2. <A species of garlic, Allium ursinum 


formerly cultivated in gardens, 
P. Cyc. Fam. of Plants. 
RAM/U-LOUS, a. Having many small branches, 
RAN, the pret. of Run. In old writers, open robbery, 
Pi Lambard, 
RAN-CES’CENT, a. [L. ranceo, to be rank.] 
Becoming rancid or sour, NCYCe 
RANCH, v. t. [Corrupted from wrench.] To sprainy 
to injure by violent straining or contortion. 


need. ae den. Garth. 
RAN-CHE’RO, (ran-tsha‘ro,) n. [Sp.] In Mezico, a 
herdsman ; a peasant employed onarancho. They 
are to some extent a mongrel breed, between Span- 
jards and iat ta pope are a wild, lawless set, who 


are often but little better than mere banditti. Hudson, 
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‘RANCHO, (ran'tsho,) 2 [Sp.] In Mexico, a small] 
4yamlet, or large farming establishment for rearing 
¢attle and horses. It is thus distinguished from a 
Hacrenpa, which is a cultivated farm or plantation. 

Hudson. 

RAN'CID, a. [L. rancidus, from ranceo, to be rank. 
This is the Eng. rank, luxuriant in growth.] 

Having a rank smell; strong-scented ; sour; mus- 
ty ; as, rancid oil. Arbuthnot. 
RAN-CID/‘I-TY, ) 2. The quality of being rancid; a 
RAN'CID-NESS, strong, sour scent, as of old oil. 


The rancidity of oils may be analogous to the oxydation of pd | 
ré. 


RAN'CID-LY, adv. With a strong scent ; mustily. 
RAN’€OR, (rank’ur,) 2. [L., from ranceo, to be | 
rank. 
1. tne deepest mnalignity or spite ; dvep-seated | 
and implacable malice ; inveterate enmity. 
hee is the strongest term for enmity which the Eng- 
lish language supplies.] 


It sues Gorm ihe rancor of a villain, 


2. Virulence ; corruption Shak. 
RAN/€OR-OCS, (rank‘ur-us,) a. Deeply malignant ; 
implacably spiteful or muicious ; intensely virulent. { 

So flumx! hk ey>a with rage and rancorous ire, Spenecr. i 

Rancurous opperitivn to Uw guspel of Christ. Weat, | 

RAN’€OR-OUS LY, ado. With deep malignity or} 
spiteful malice. \ 

RAND, x. [G. D, and Dan. rand, a border, edge, mar- 
gin, brink ; from shooting out, extending. 

A border ; adge ; margin; as, the raud of a shoe. | 

RANDOM, ». [Norm. rardu; Sax, randum; Lr. | 
randonnée, arapid course of water; randun, a gush- 
ing. 

an roving motion or course without direction ; 
hence, want of direetion, rule, or method; hazard ; 
chance ; used in the phrase at random, that is, with- 
out a settled point of direction; at hazard. 

2. Course ; motion; progression ; .distance of a 
body thrown, as, the furthest random of a missile 
weupon. Dighy. 

RAN’DOM, a. Done at hazard, or without settled aim 
or purpose ; Isft to chance ; a3, a random blow. 

2. Uttered or done withvut previous calculation ; 
as, a random guess. 

RAN'DOM-SHIOT, x. A shot not directed to a point, 
ora shot with the muzzle of the gun elevated above 
a horizontal line. Brande, 

RAN’DY, a. Disorderly; riotous. [Not used, or local.] 

TOSe. 

RANE, 7. [Sax. hrana; Fr. renne; D. rendier; G. 
rennuthier; Dan. rensdyr: Basque, oreva or orina; 80 
named probably from running. The true spelling is 
rane. 

A ee of deer, the Cervus Tarandus, a rumi- 
nant mammal, found in the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America; usually calied Rein- 


Shak, 


DEER. 
RAN/FORCE, n. The ring of a gun next to the vent. 
Bailey. 

I do not find this word in modern books. ] 
RANG, the old pret. of Rino. [Mearly obsolete.} 
RANGE, v.t. [Fr. ranger; Arm. rencga, rangein; W. 

rhenciaw, from rhenc, reng, rank, which see.] 

1. To set in a row or in rows; to place in a regu- 
lar line, lines, or ranks; to dispose in the proper or- 
der; as, to range troops in a body ; to range men or 
ships in the order of battle, 

2. To dispose in proper classes, orders, or di- 
visions ; as, to range plants and animals in genera 
and specics, 

3. To dispose in a proper manner; to placo in reg- 
ular method; in a general sense. Range and ar- 
tenze are used indifferently in the same sense. 

4. -To rove over; to pass over. 

Teach hin to range the ditch and force the brake. 

This use is elliptical, over being omitted.] 

. To sail or pass in a direction parallel to or near ; 

as, to range the coast, that is, along the coast. 
RANGE, v.%. To rove at large; to wander without 
restraint or direction, 
As a roaring lion anl ranging bear. — Prov. xxvii 
2. To be placed in order; to be ranked. - 
Tis better to be lowly born, 


Gay. 


And range with humble livers in content. Shak. 
In this sense, Raw is now used.] 
. To lie in a particular direction. 
Which way thy foreets rangg. Dryden, 


We say, the front of a house ranges with the line 
of the street. 

4. To sail or pass near or in the direction of ; as, 
to range along the coast. 

_BANGE,n. [Fr. rangée. See Rawx. 

1. A row; a rank; things in a line; as, a range 
of buildings ; a range of mountains; ranges of col- 
ors. Newton. 

2. A class; an order. 

The next range of beings above him are the immaterial Intolli- 

gences, Ce 

3. A wandering or roving ; excursion. 


He may tako a rangs all the world over. South. 


RAN 


4, Space or room for excursion, 
A man bas not enough range of thought, Addison. 


5. Compass or extent of excursion; space taken in 
by any thing extended or ranked in order; as, the 
range of Newton’s thought. No philosopher has 
embraced a wider range. 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. Pope, 


6. Tho stcp of a ladder. _ Clarendon. 
Corrupted in popular language to Runa.] 
. Akitchen grate. [Obs.] Bacon. Wotton. 

8, An extended cooking apparatus of cast Iron, set 
in brick work, and containing pots, oven, &c. 

9. A bolting sieve to sift meal. 

10. In guanery, the horizonta] distance to which a 
shot or other projectilo is carried, Sometimes, though 
less properly, the path of 2 shot or projectile, or the 
line it duvscribes froin the mouth of the piece to the 
point where it lodges. When acannon lies horizon- 
tally, it is cajled the right, level, or point blank range ; 
whun the muzzle is elevated to 45 degrees, it is 
called the utmost ran ze, Brande. Totten. 

11. Tho public lands of the United States are sur- 
veyed or divided into ranges, which designate the 
order of their arrangement into townships, Bouver. 

RANG'‘ED, pp. Disposed in a row or line; placed in 
order; passed in roving; placed in a particular di- 
rection. 

RANG’‘ER, (ranj’er,) x. One that ranges; a rover; a 
rubber. [Now little used.]} Spenser. 

2. The name given to mounted troops, armed with 
short muskets, who range the country around, and 
often fight on foot. 

3. A dog that beats the ground. Gay. 

4. In England, a sworn officer of a forest, appoint- 
ed by the king’s letters patent, whose business for- 
merly was to walk through the forest, watch the 
deer, present trespasses, &c. « P. Cyc. 


| RANG/ER-SHIP, x. The office of the keeper of a for- 


est or park. 

RANG/‘ING, ppr. Placing in a row or line ; disposing 
in order, method, or classes; roving; passing near 
and in the direction of. 

RANGING, n. The act of placing in lines, or in or- 
der ; a roving, &c. 

RANK, 2. [Lr. rane ; W. rhenc; Arm. rencq; Fr. rang, 
a row or line; It. rango, rank, condition ; Port. and 
Sp. rancho, a mess, or set of persons; D. Dan.and G. 
rang. In these words, x is probably casual; Ar. 


-- 


ls, raka, to set in order; Heb. and Ch. 47y, id. 


Class Rg, No. 15, 47. See also No. 18, 20, 21, 27, 46, 
The. primary sense is probably to reach, to stretch, or 
to pass, to stretch niong. Hence rank and grade are 
often synonymous. ] 

1. A row or line, applied to troops; a line of men 
standing nbreast or side by side, and as opposed to 
Five, a line running from front to rear of a com- 
pany, battalion, or regiment. Keep your ranks; 
dress your ranks 


Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 


In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war. Shak, 


2, Ranks; in the plural, the order of common sol- 
diers ; as, to reduce an officer to the ranks. 

3. A row ; a line of things, or things in a line ; as, 
a rank of osiers, Shak. 

4. Degree; grade ; in military affairs ; as, the rank 
of ca colonel, or general ; the rank of vice-ad- 
miral. 

5. Degree of elevation in civil life or station; the 
order of elevation, or of subordination. We say, all 
ranks and orders of men ; every man’s dress and be- 
havior should correspond with his rank ; the highest 
and the lowest ranks of men, or of other intelligent 
beings. 

6. Class; order; division; any portion or num- 
ber of things to which place, degree, or order, is as- 
signed. Profligate men, by their vices, sometimes 
degrade themselves to the rank of brutes, 

7. Degree of dignity, eminence, or excellence ; as, 
a writer of the first rank ; a lawyer of high rank. 


Addison, 


8. Dignity ; high place or degree in the orders of 
me.1.; as, a man of rank. 

Rank and file; the whole body of common soldiers, 
including also corporals, who carry firelocks. Ten 
officers, and three hundred rank and ile, fell in the 
action. 

To fill the ranks ; to supply the whole number, or 
a competent number. 

To take rank; to enjoy precedence, or to have the 
right of taking a higher place. In.Great Britain, 
the king’s sons take rank of all the other nobles. 

RANK, a, [Sax. ranc, proud, haughty; Sp. and It. 
rancio; L. rancidus, from ranceo, to smell strong. 
The primary sense of the root is to advance, to shoot 
forward, to grow luxuriantly, whence the sense of 
strong, vigorous; W. rhac, rhag, before; rhacu, 
rhaciaw, to advance, to put forward. This word be- 
int probably to the same family as the preced- 
ng. ; 


These are all virtues of a meaner rank. 


RAN 


1. Luxuriant in growth ; being ef vigorous growth ; 
as, rank grass; rank weeds, ~ 

Beven ears came up upon one stalk, rank and good. —Gen. xii. 

2. Causing vigorous growth ; producing luxuriant- 
ly ; very rich and fertile ; as, land is rank. Mortimer. 

3. Strong-scented ; as, rank-smelling rue. : 

Spenser. 

4, Ranéid; musty ; as, oil of a rank smell, 

5. Inflamed with venereal appetite. 

6. Strong to the taste; high-tasted. 

Divers sea-fowls taste rank of the fish on which they feed. Boyle, 


7. Raised to a high degree; excessive; violent; 

as, rank pride ; rank idolatry ; rank enmity. 
1 do forgive 
Thy rankest faults, 

8. Gross; coarse, Shak, 

9, Strong; clinching. Take rank hold. Hence, 

10. Excessive ; exceeding tho actual value; as, a 
rank modus in law. Blackstone. 

To set rank, as the iron of a plano ; to set it so as to 
take off a thick shaving. Moxon. 


Shak, 


{RANK, v.t ‘To place abreast, or in aline. Milton. 


2. To place in a particular class, order, or di- 
Vision. 
Poets were ranked In tho class of philosophers, Broome. 
Hereay is ranked with ilolatry and witchernft. Decay of Piety, 
3. To dispose methodically ; to place in suitable 
order. 
Who now shall rear you to the aun, or rank your tribes? 
Milton, 
Ranking all things under general and special heads. Watts. 
RANK, v. t. To be ranged; to bo set or disposed; an 
in a particular degree, class, order, or division. 


Let that one article rank with the rest. Shak. 
2. To be placed in a rank or ranks. 
Go, rank in tribes, and quit the savage wood. Tak, 


3. To have a certain grado or degree of elevation 
in the orders of civil or military life. He ranks with 
amajor. He ranks with the first class of poets. He 
ranks high in public estimation. 

RANK'ED, (rankt,) pp. Placed in a line; disposed in 
an order or class; arranged methodically. 

RANK’ER, xn. One that disposes in ranks; one that 
arranges. 

RANK’‘ING, ppr. Placing in ranks or lines ; arranging ; 
disposing in orders or classes ; having a certain rank 
or grade. ‘ 

RANK’LE, (rank’l,) v. % [from rank.] -To grow 
more rank or strong ; to be inflamed ; to fester ; as, 
a rankling wound. 

A malady that burns and rankles inward. Rowe, 


2. To become more violent; to be inflamed ; to 
rage; as, renkling malice ; rankling envy. Jealousy 
renkles in the breast. ; 

RANK’LING, nx. The act or precess of becoming 
more virulent 5 deep and active itritatioa, Dwight. 
RANK'LY, adv. With vigorous growth ; as, grass or 

weeds grow rankly. 

2. Coarsely ; grossly. ~ Shak. 

RANK'NESS, n. Vigorous growth ; luxuriance; ex- 
uberance ; as, the rankness of plants or herbage. 

2. Exuberance; excess; extravagance; as, the 
rankness of yee the rankness of joy. Shak, 

3. Extraordinary strength. 


The crane’s pride is in the ranknese of her wing. L'Estrange. - 


4, Strong taste ; as, the rankness of flesh or fish. 
5. Rancidness; rank smelt; as, the rankness of 
oil. 
6. Excessiveness; as, the rankness of a compo- 
sition or modus. Blackstone. 
RAN'NY, 2, The shrew-mouse, Brown. 
RAN’SACK, v. t. [Dan. randsager; Sw. ransaha; 
Gaelic, ransuchadh, Rank, in Danish, is edge, mar~ 
gin, Eng. rand, and ran is rapine. The last syllable 
coincides with the English verb to sack, to pillage, 
and in Spanish, this verb, which is written saquear, 
signifies to ransack.] 2 
1. To plunder; to piliage completely ; to strip by 
plundering ; as, to ransack a house or city. Dryden. 
Their vow is made to ransack Troy. Shak. 


2. To search thoroughly ; to enter and search ev- 
ery place or part. It seems often to convey the sense 
of opening doors and parcels, and turning over 
things in search; as, to ransack files of papers. 

I ransack the several caverns. Woodward, 


3. To Violate ; to ravish; to deflour; as, ransackeg 
chastity. [Wot in use. Spenser. 


RAN/SACK-ED, pp. Pillaged ; searched na-rowly. 
RAN/SACK-ING, ppr. Pillaging; searching ‘nar- 


rowly. , 


RAN/SOM, n. [Dan. ranzon; Sw. ranson; G. ran- 


zion; Norm. raancon; Fr. rangon; Arm. rangzon. In 
French, the word implies not only redemption, bat 
exaction; but I know not the component parts of 
the word. Qu. Dan. ran, a pillaging, and G. sthne, 
atonement. ] 

1, The money or price paid for the recemption of 
a prisoner or slave, or for goods captured by an en- 
emy ; that which procures the release of a prisoner 
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or captive, or of captured property, and restores the 
one io liberty, and the other to the original owner. 

By his captivity in Austria, and the heavy ransom he paid for his 

liberty, Richard was hindered from pursuing the conquest of 
reland, P Davies. 

2. Release from captivity, bondage, or the posses- 
sion of an enemy. They were unable to procure 
the ransom of the prisoners. 

3. In law, a sum paid for the pardon of some great 
offense, and the discharge of the offender; or a fine 
paid in liew of corporal punishment. 

Encyc. Blackstone. 

4, In Scripture, the price paid for a forfeited life, or 

for delivery or release from capital punishment. 

Then he shall give for the ransom of his hfe, whatever fs laid 

upon him. — Ex. xzi. 

5. The price paid for procuring the pardon of sins 
and the redemption of the sinner from punishment. 

Deliver him fram going down to the pit. I have founda ransom, 

—Job xxxiii- 
The Son of man came —to give his life a ransom for many. — 
Matt, xx- Mark x, 
RAN‘SOM, v. t. [Sw. ransonera; Dan. ranzonerer ; 

Fr. rangonner; Arm. rangzouna. | 

1. To redeem from captivity or punishment by 
paying an equivalent ; applied to persons; as, to ran- 
som prisoners from an enemy. 

2. To redeem from the possession of an enemy by 
paying a price deemed equivalent ; applied to goods 
or property. 

3. In Scripture, to redeem from the bondage of 
sin, and from the punishment to which sinners are 
subjected by the dwine law. 

The ransomed of the Lord shall return. — Is. xxxv. 


4. To rescue; to deliver. Hos, xiii. 
RAN’'SOM-ED, pp. or a. Redeemed or rescued from 
captivity, bondage, or punishment, by the payment 
of an equivalent. 
RAN’SOM-ER, xn. One that redeems. 
RAN’SOM-ING, ppr. Redeeming from captivity, bon- 
dage, or punishment, by giving satisfaction to the 
isessor ; rescuing ; liberating. 
'SOM-LESS, a. Free from ransom. 
RANT, v. t% [Heb. and Ch. }25, } yy Panna, to cry 


out, to shout, to sound, groan, murmur; W. 7 
to frisk, to gambol, a sense of the Hebrew also.] 

To rave in violent, high-sounding, or extravagant 
language, without correspondent dignity of thought ; 
to be noisy and boisterous in words or declamation ; 
as, a ranting preacher. 

Look where my ranting host of the garter comes, Shak. 

RANT,2. High-sounding language without dignity 
of thought ; boisterous, empty declamation; as, the 
rant of fanatics. 

This is stoical rant, without any foundation in the nature of man, 

or reason of things. Atterbury, 
RANT’ER, x. A noisy talker; a boisterous preacher. 

2, Raxters, pl. ; a religious sect which sprung up in 
1645. It is now extinct, and the name has been 
eet applied to the Primitive Methodists, 
who seceded from the Wesleyan Methodists on the 
ground of their deficiency in fervor and zeal. 

Brande, 
RANT'ER-ISM, n. The practice or tenets of ranters. 
RANT'ING, ppr ora. Uttering high-sounding words, 
without solid sense ; declaiming or preaching with 
boisterous, empty words. 
RANT'I-POLE, a. e rant.] Wild; roving; 


Shak. 


rakish. [4 low word. Congreve. 
RANT’I-POLE, 2.1 To run about wildly. (iae] 
Arbuthnot. 
RANT’ISM, nx. The practice or tenets of ranters. 
RANT’Y, a. Wild; noisy ; boisterous. 
RAN'U-LA, 2. [L. rana, a frog ; dim. a little frog.] 
A swelling of a salivary gland under the tongue, 
RA-NUN’€U-LUS, zn. [L., from rana, a frog: } 

In botany, crowfoot, a genus of plants of many spe- 
cies, some of them beautiful flowering plants, par- 
ticularly the Asiatic, or Turkey and Persian ranun- 
culus, which is diversified with many rich colors. 

Encyc. 
RANZ DES VACHES’, (ranz da vash’,) [Fr.] Liter- 
ally, the round of the cows. The name of certain 
simple melodies of tho Swiss mountaineers, com- 
monly played on a long trumpet called tho Alpine 
horn. P. Cyc. 
RAP, »v.% ([Sax. hrepan, hreppan, to touch; repan, to 
touch, to seize, L. rapio; Sw. rappa; Dan. rapper, to 
snatch away, and rapper sig, to hasten; rap, a 
stroke, Sw. rapp; Fr. frapper, to strike. The pri- 
mary sense of the root is, to rush, to drive forward, 
to fall on, hence, both to strike and to seize. That 
the sense is to drive or rush forward, is evident from 
L. rapidus, rapid, from rapio. See Class Rb, No. 
26, 27, 28, 29. 

To strike with a quick, sharp blow ; to knock ; as, 
to rap on the door. 

RAP, v. t. To strike with a quick blow; to knock. 
‘With one great peal they rap the door, Prior. 


RAP 


rap out an oath. Addison. [Sax. hreopan,to cry out, 
that is, to drive out the voice. This is probably of 
the same family as the preceding word. In the pop- 
ular language of the “United States, it is often pro- 
nounce: "ip to rip out ar. oath; L. crepo, Fr. crever.] 
RAP, v.t. To seize and bear away, as the mind or 
thoughts ; to transport out of one’s self; to affect 
with ecstasy or rapture ; as, rapt into admiration. 


I’m rapt with joy to see my Marcia’s tears, Addison. 

Rapt flow future umes the bard begun, Pope. 
2. To snatch or hurry away. 

Aad rapt with whirling wheels, Spenser. 

Fapt in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds, Adilton. 
3. To seize by violence. Drayton. 


4. To exchange ; totruck. [Low, and not used.} 
To rap and rend: to seize and tear, or strip; to 
fall on and plunder; to snatch by violence. They 
brought off all they could rap and rend, [See 
Renp.] 
RAP, x. A quick, smart blow; as, a rap on the 
knuckles, 
RA-PA/CIOUS, a, 
See Rap.] 
1. Given to plunder ; disposed or accustomed to 
seize by violence ; seizing by force; as, a rapacious 
enemy. 


[L. rapar, from rapio, to seize. 


Well may thy lord, appeased, 
Redeem thee quite from death's rapacious claim. Milton, 
2. ssccustomed to seize for food ; subsisting on 
prey or animals seized by Violence ; as, a rapacious 
tiger, a rapacious bird. 
RA-PA/CIOUS-LY, adv. 
bery or seizure. 
RA-PA/CIOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being rapa- 
cious ; disposition to plunder or to exact by oppres- 


sion. 
RA-PAC'I-TY, (ra-pas’e-te,) nm. [Fr. rapacité; L. ra- 
pacitas, from rapaz, rapio. 

1. Addictedness to plunder ; the exercise of plun- 
der; the act or practice of seizing by force ; as, the 
rapacity of a conquering army ; the rapacity of pirates ; 
the rapacity of a Turkish pashaw ; the rapacity of 
extortioners. 

2. Ravenousness ; as, the rapacity of animals. 

3. The act or practice of extorting or exacting by 
Gppsessive injustice. ; 

. Exorbitant greediness of gain. 

RAPE, x. [L. rapio, raptus; It. ratto; Fr. rapt; W. 
rhaib a snatching ; rheiliaw, to snatch. See Rap.] 

L In a general sense, a seizing by violence ; also, a 
seizing and carrying away by force, as females. 

Mitford. 

2. In law, the carnal knowledge of a woman for- 
cibly and against her will. Blackstone. 

3. Privation ; the act of seizing or taking away. 

Chapman. 

And ruined orphans of thy rapes complain. Sandys, 

4. Something taken or seized and carried away. 
‘Where now are all my hopes? O, never more 

Shall they revive, nor death her rapes restore, Sandys, 

5. Fruit plucked from the cluster. Ray. 

6. A division of a county in Sussex, in England ; 
or an intermediate division between a hundred and 
a shire, and containing three or four hundreds. 

Blackstone. 
RAPE,z. [ir. raib; L. rapa, rapum; Gr. ‘farvs; D. 
raap ; G. ritbe; Sw. rofva. 

One of the names of the Brassica Rapa, or com- 
mon turnip. This is the plant to which this name 
properly belongs; but, with the prefixed epithet 
wild, it is applied also to the Brassica Napus, Na- 
vew, or French turnip. An oil is obtained from the 
seed of the latter, which is called Rarn-srxp O11, 
and Raps-Oit. i 

The broom-rape is of the genus Orobanche. 

RAPE’-€AKE, xn. The refuse or marc remaining after 
the oil has been expressed from the rape-seed. 


Farm. Encyc. 
RAPE/-ROOT. See Rarz. 
RAPE’-SEED, 2. The seed of the Brassica Napus, or 
the rape, from which oil is expressed. 
RA’/PHE, 7. [Gr. fadn, a seam or suture.] 

In botany, a bundle of vessels connecting the 
chalaza with the hilum of a seed. Lindley. 
RAPH'I-DES, (raf’-,) rn. pl. [from Gr pete, a peselé | 

Minute transparent crystals found in the tissue o! 
lants. Lindley. 
RAPID, a. [L. rapidus, from rapio, the primary sense 

of which is to rush.] 
1. Very swift or quick ; moving with celerity ; as, 
a rapid stream; a rapid flight ; a rapid motion. 
Part shun the goal with rapid wheela, Milton, 


2, Advancing with haste or speed ; speedy in pro- 

gression ; a8, rapid growth ; rapid improvement. 

3. Of quick utterance of words ; as, a rapid speaker. 
RAP/ID, n. sing. ) The part of a river where the cur- 
RAPIDS, z. pi i rent moves with more celerity 

than the common current. Rapids imply a consid- 

erable descent of the earth, but not sufficient to oc- 

ory a fall of the water, or what is called a cas- 
oO 


By rapine ; by violent rob- 


r cataract, 
To rap out; to utter with sudden violence; as, to: RA-PID/I-TY,n. [L. rapiditas; Fr. rapidité, supra.] 
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1. Swiftness ; celerity ; velocity; as, the rapidity 
of a current; the rapidity of notion of any kind. 
2. Haste in utterance ; as, the rapidity of speech or 
pronunciation. 
3. Quickness of progression or advance ; as, ra- 
pidity of growth or improvement, . 
RAP'ID-LY, adv. With great, speed, celerity, or ve- 
locity ; swiftly ; with quick progression ; as, to run 
rapidly ; to grow or improve rapid’y, 
2. With quick utterance ; as, to speak rapidly. 
RAP’ID-NESS, n. Swiftness; speed; celerity ; ra- 


harret 
RA’PI-ER, x. [Fr. rapiére; Ir. roipeir ; from thrust 
ing, driving, or quick motion.] 
A smail sword used only in thrusting. 


Shak, Pope. 
RA/PI-ER-FISH, n. Tho sword-fish, Grew. 
RAP’IL, 


RA-PILILO, } n. Pulverized volcanic substances. 


RAP/INE, (rap/in,) 2. 
ae ° 

1. The act of plundering; the seizing and carry 
ing away of things by force ; pillage; plunder. 

2. Violence ; force. Milton 
RAP'INE, v. t. To plunder. Buck. 
RAP’IN-ED, pps Plundered. 

RAP-PA-REB’, n. A wild Irish plunderer; so calied 
from rapery, a half pike that he carries. - Todd, 

RAP-PEE’', rn. A coarse kind of snuff. 

RAP’PER, x. [from rap.] One that raps or knocks, 

2. The knocker of a door. [Wot in common use. ] 

3. An oath ora lie. [Wot in use.] Parker. 
RAP-PORT’, x. [Fr., from re and porter, to be 

Relation , proportion. [JVvt in use.] Temple. 
RAPT, pp. ora. [from rap.] Transported; ravished. 
RAPT, v.t. To transport orravish. [Wot legitimate, 


[Fr., from L, raping; rapio, ta - 


nor in sot : Chapman, 
RAPT, zn. n ecstasy ; a trance. Morton. 
2. Rapidity. [{WVot in usc.] 
RAP’TER, L 
RAP/TOR, | ™ [L. raptor.] 
A ravisher ; a plunderer. Dra 
RAP-TO’/RI-AL, a. Rapacious ; an epithet applied te 
birds of prey. Swainson. 


RAP-TO/RI-OUS, a. <A term applied to animals 
which dart upon and seize their prey. Humble. 
RAP/TURE, (rapt'yur,) x. [L. raptus, rapio.] 

1. A seizing by violence. [Little used.]} 

Chapman. 

2, Transport ; ecstasy ; violence of a pleasing pas- 

sion ; extreme joy cr pleasure. 

Music, when thus applied, raises in the mind of the hearer great 
conceptions; it strengthens devotion and advances praise 
into rapture, Spectator. 

3. Rapidity with violence ; a hurrying along with 

velocity ; as, rolling with torrent rapture. JMuton. 

4, Enthusiasm ; uncommon heat of imagination. 


You grow correct, that onco with rapture writ. Pope. 
RAP/TUR-ED, a. Ravished; transported. 
On. 
But Enrarturen js generally used.] 
RAP/TUR-IST, xn. An enthusiast. Spenser. 


RAP’/TUR-OUS, a. Ecstatic; transporting ; ravish- 
ing; as, rapturous joy, pleasure, or delight. 
Collier. 
RAP/TUR-OUS-LY, adv. With rapture; ecstatically. 
RA'RA A'VIS, n. [L.] A rare bird; an unusual 
person , 
RARE, a. [L. rarus, thin; Sp. Port. and It. raro; Fr. 
rare; D. rear; G. and Dan. rar.] 
1. Uncommon ; not frequent; as, a rare event; @ 
rare phenomenon. 
2. Unusually excellont; valuable to a degree sel- 
dom found. 


Rare work, all fillet with terror and delight, Cowley. 

Above the reat 1 Judge one beauty rare, Dryden, 
3. Thinly scattered. 

Those rere and solitary, these in flocks. Milton. 


4, Thin; porous; not dense; as, a rare and at- 
tenuate substance, 

Water is nineteen times lighter, and, by* consequence, nineteen 

times raver, than gold. ‘ewlon, 

5. [Sax. brere.] Nearly raw ; imperfectly roasted 
or boiled ; as, rare beef or mutton ; oggs roasted rare, 

Dryden. 
RAR/EE-SHOW, n. [rare and skow.] A show car- 
ried about in a box by.a show-man. Pope. 
RAR-E-FAO’TION, nz. [Fr. See Ranery.] The act 
or process of expanding or distending bodies, by sep- 
arating the parts and rendering the bodies more rare 
or porous, by which operation they appear under a 
larger bulk, or require more room, without an acces- 
sion of new matter; opposed to CoNDENSATION ; as, 
the rarefaction of air. Encyc. 
RAR/E-FI-A-BLE, a. Capable of being rarefied. 
RAR/E-FI-ED, pp. or a. Made thin or lesa dense. 
RAR/E-FY, v. t. [Fr. rarefier; L. rarefacio; rarus, 
rare, and facio, to make.] 

To make thin and porous or less dense ; to expand 
or enlarge a body without adding to it any new por- 
tion of its own matter; opposed to Conpensx. 

Encyc. Thomson. 


RAS 


RAR/E-F'Y, v. t. To become thin and porous. Dryden, 
RAR’E-FY-ING, ppr. Making thin or less dense, 
RARE’LY, ado. Seldom ; not often; as, things rarely 
seen. . 
2. Finely; nicely. [Little used.] Shak. 
RARL/NESS, x. The stato of being uncommon; un- 
coimmonness ; infrequency. 
And let the rarereee the small gi commend. Dryden. 

2. Value arising from svarcity. Bacon. 

3. Thinness; tenuity; as, the rareness of air or 
vapor. 

; 4. Distance from each other; thinness. Johnson. 
RARE/RIPE, a. [Sax. ar@ran, to excite, to hasten.] 

Early ripe ; ripe before others, or before the usual 
season, 

ARE/RYPE, xn. An early fruit, particularly a kind of 
peach which ripens early. 
RAR/I-TY, 2. [Fr. rarcté ; L. raritas.] 

1. Uncommonness ; infrequency. 

Far from being fond of a flower for Its rarity. Speciator. 

2. A thing valued for its scarcity. 

I saw three rarities of different kinds, which pleased me more 

than any other shows Jn ths place. Addison, 

3. Thinness; tenuity ; opposed to Density; as, 
the rarity of air. ighy. 

RAS/€AL, n. [Sax. id. This word is said to signify 
a Jean beast.] 

1, A mean fellow ; a scoundrel ; in modern usage, a 
trickish, dishonest fellow ; a roguo ; particularly ap- 
plied to men and boys guilty of the lesser crimes, and 
indicating less enormity or guilt than Vituarn. 

1 have senso to serve my turn in storo, 


And he’s a rascal who pretends to more, Dryden. 
2. A lean deer. Shak, Toone. 
RAS’€AL, a. Lean; as, a rascal deer. 
2. Mean; low. Spenser. 
RAS-CAL/ION, (ras-kal/yun,) n. [from rascal.] A 
low, mean wretch. Hudibras. 


RAS-CAL/L-TY, x. The low, mean people. South. 
2. Mean trickishness or dishonesty ; base fraud. 
This is its sense in present @sago in America | 

RAS’€AL-LY, a. Meanly trickish or dishonest ; vile. 
2. Mean ; vile; base ; worthless; as, a rascally 

porter. Swift. 
RASE, v.t. [Fr. raser; Sp. and Port. rasar; It. rasa- 
re and raschiare; Arm. raza; L. rasus, rado. With 
these words accord the W. rhathu, to rub off ; rhathell, 


a rasp; Eth. Z0OT root, to rub or wipe. See the 
verb to row, which is radically the same word. If g 
in grate is a prefix, the word is formed on the same 
radix. Ciass Rd, No. 10, 13, 17, 25, 35, 38, 42, 56, 3 
61, 62, 64, 81.] 

1, To pass along the surface of a thing, with stri- 
King or rubbing it at the same time ; to graze. 

Might not the bullet which rased his cheek, have gone Into his 


head? [Obs.] South. 
2, To erase; to scratch or rub out ; or to blot out; 
to cancel. Milton. 


In this sense, Erase is generally used.] 
. To level with the ground ; to overthrow ; to de- 
stroy ; as, to rase a city. Milton. 

[In this sense Razz is generally used, This or- 

thography, vase, may therefore be considered as 
nearly obsolete; Graze, Erase, and Raze having 
superseded it.] 

RASE,n. Acancel; erasure. [Wot iv use.] 

2. Aslight wound. [WVot in use.] 

RASH, a. [D. and G. rasch, quick; Sw. and Dan. 
rask, id. ; Sax. hrad, hred, hreth, quick, hasty, ready, 
and hres, res, impetus, force, and hreosan, reosan, 
resan,torush. (See Reavy and Rusx.) The sense 
is, advancing, pushing forward. Class Rd, No. 5, 9.] 

1. Hasty in counsel or action ; precipitate ; resolv- 

ing or entering on a project or measure without due 
deliberation and caution, and thus encountering un- 
necessary hazard ; applied to persons; as, a rash states- 
man or minister; a rash commander. 

2. Uttered or undertaken with too much haste or 

too little reflection ; as, rash words 5 rash measures, 

3. Requiring haste; urgent. 

T havo scarce Irisuro to salute you, 
My matter {3 so rash, Shak, 

4. Quick ; sudden; as, rask gunpowder. [Wot in 

tse, 

RASH, 2. Corn so dry as to fall out with handling. 

Local.] Grose. 

RASH, x. [It. rascia.] 

1. An eruption or efflorescence on the body, with 

littie or no elevation. [In It. raschia is the itch.] 

2. Satin. [ Obs.] 

RASH, v. t, [It. raschiare, to scrape or grate; W. 
eet rhasgyl, rhasgliaw ; from the root of rase, 
graic. 

To slice ; to cut into pieces ; to divide,- Spenser. 
RASH/ED, (rasht,) pp. Cut into slices ; divided. 
RASH/ER, xn. A'thin slice of bacon; athin cut. Shak. 
BASH'LY, cdv. With precipitation ; hastily ; without 

due deliberation. 


Be that doth any thing rashly, must do It Leth | 


igstrange. 
So rashly brave, to dare the sword of Theseus. Smith. 
| ota ne = 
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RASH’NESS, n. Too much haste in resolving or in| RATCH’IL, x. Among miners, fragments of stone, ; 
undertaking a measure ; precipitation ; inconsiderate | RATE, n. [Norm. rate; L. re::s, reor, contracted 


readiness or promptness to decide or act, implying 
disregard of consequences or contempt of danger ; 
applied to persons. ‘The failure of enterprises is often 
owing to rashness, 

We offend by rashnees, which |s an affirming or iia before 

we have sufficiently informed ourselves, South, 

2, The quality of being uttered or done without 
due deliberation ; as, the rashness of words or of un- 
dertakings, 

RAS-KOL'NIKS,n. pl. The name given to the largest 
and mest important body of dissenters from the Greek 
church in Russia. Brande. 

RA-3O/RI-AL, a. [L, rado, to scratch.] 

In ornithology, an epithet applied to gallinaceous 
birds, inciuding the peacock, domestic fowl, par- 
tridge, ostrich, pigeon, &c. Swainson. 

RASP, 2 [Sw. and D. rasp; G. raspel; Dan. raspe; 
Fr. rape, for raspe ; It. and Sp. raspa. See Rase.] 

1. A species of file, on which the cutting promi- 
mences are distinct, being raised by punching with a 


point, instead of cutting with a chisel. Hebert. 
2. A raspberry, which see. 
3. ‘The rough bark of a tree. Bacon. 


RASP, v. t. [D. raspen; Dan. rasper; Sw. raspa ; It. 
raspare; Sp. raspar ; Fr. raper; W. rhathell, in a dif- 
ferent dialect. See Rasr.] 

To rub or file with a rasp; to rub or grate with a 
rough file; as, to rasp wood to make it smooth; to 
rasp bones to powder. Wiseman. Moxon. 

RASP’A-TO-RY, 2x. Asurgeon’srasp. Wiseman. 

RASP/BER-RY, (raz/ber-re,) n. [from rasp, s0 named 
from the roughness of the fruit. G. kratzbeerc, from 
kratzen, to scratch.] 

The fruit of a bramble or species of Rubus; a ber- 
ry growing on a prickly plant; as, the black raspber- 
ry ; the red and the white raspberry. 

RASP’BER-RY-BUSH, rx. The bramble producing 
raspberries. 

RASP/ED, (raspt,) pp. Rubbed or filed with a rasp; 
grated to a fine powder. 

RASP’ER, n. A scraper. Sherwood. 

RASP/ING, ppr. Filing with a rasp; grating to a fine 
powder. : 

RAS’URE, (ra’zhur,) n. [L. rasura, from rado, rasus. 
See Rase. 

‘ 1. The act of scraping or.shaving; the act of eras- 
ng. 

2. The mark by which a letter, word, or any part 
of a writing or print is erased, effaced, or oblitera- 
ted; an erasure. Ayliffe. 

RAT, n. [Sax. ret; D. rat; G, ratze; Fr. rat ; Arm. 
raz; Sp. rato; Port. id., a rat, and ratos, sharp stones 
in the sea that wear cables; probably named from 
gnawing, and from the root of L. rodo.]_ 

The popular name of several species or the genus 
Mus, larger than mice, which are rodent mammals 
or small quadrupeds ‘sat infest houses, stores, an 
ships; a troublesome race of animals. 

To smell 1 rat; to be suspicious ; to be on the watch 
from suspicion ; as a cat by the scentor noise of a rat. 

RAT, v. i. [From the desertion of a place by rats be- 
fore an anticipated calarnity.] 

1. In English politics, to desert one’s former party, 


and go over to the opposite. Booth. 
2. Among printers, to work at less than the estab- 
lished prices, T. F. Adams. 


RAT’A-BLE, a. [from rate.] That may be rated, or 
set at a certain value ; as,a Danish ore ratable at two 
marks. Camden. 

2. Liable or subjected by Jaw to taxation ; as, rata- 
ble estate. - Stat. of Conn. 

RAT’A-BLY, adv. By rate or proportion ; proportion- 
ally. Ralegh. 

RAT-A-FY'A, n. -[Sp.] A fine spirituous liquor, fla- 
vored with the kernels of several kinds of fruits, 
particularly of cherries, apricots, and peaches. 

Sp. Dict. Ure. 

RAT-AN’, x. [Malay, rotan; Java, rottang.] 

1. A name applied to stems, the growth of India, 
and the produce of various species of the genus Cal- 
amus, most or all of which are perennial, simplo or 
unbranched, cylindrical, jointed, very tough and 
strong, from the size of a goose-quill to the size of 
the human wrist, and from fifty to a hundred feet in 
length. They are used for wicker-work, seats of 
chairs, walking-sticks, withes and thongs, ropes, ca- 
bles, &c. 

2. A walking-stick made of ratan. 

RAT’A-NY. jn. <A half shrubby Peruvian plant, 
RAT’AN-HY,{ Krameria triandra, the root of which 
is very astringent. P. Cyc. 
RAT’-€ATCH-ER, zn, One who makes it his busi- 

ness to catch rats. 3 

RATCH, x. A bar containing angular teeth, into 
which a pall or catch drops, to prevent machines 
from running back. Hebert. 

RATCH’/ET, n. In a watch, a small tooth at the bot- 
tom of the fusee or barrel, which stops it in wind- 
ing up. Hutton, 

RATCH/ET-WHEEL, zn. A circular wheel, having 
angular teeth, into which a pall or catch drops, to 
prevent machines from running back. Hebert. 


from retor, redor, or resor. See Ratio and Reason.} 
1. The proportion or standard by which quantity 
or value is adjusted ; as, silver valued at the rate of 
six shillings and eight pence the ounce. 5 
The raz and standard of wit was different then from what It is fm 
these days. South. 
2. Price or amount stated or fixed on any thing. 
A king may purchase territory at too dear a rate 
The rate of interest is prescribed by law. 
3. Settled allowance ; as, a daily rate of provisions. 
2 Kings xxv. 
4, Degree; comparative hight or value. 
Tam a spirit of no common rate. Shak. 
In this did bis holiness and godliness appear abov¢ the rate and 
pitch of other men’s, in that he was so infimtely merciful. 


5. Degree in which any thing is done. The ship 
sails at the rate of seven Knots an hour. 

Many of the horse could not march at that rate, nor come up 

s00n enough. Clarendon. 

6. Degree of value; price. Wheat in England is 
often sold at the rate of fifty shillings the quarter. 
Wit may be purchased at too dear a rate. 

7. A tax or sum assessed by authority on property 
for public use, according to its incomé or value; as, 
parish rates; town rates; highway rates. 

8. In the navy, the order or class of a ship, which 
is called first, second, third, &c., rate, accofding to 

_ its magnitude or force. 
RATE, v. t. To set a certain value on; to value at a 
certain price or degree of excellence. . 

You seem not high enough your joys to rate, Drie’ 

Instead of satiae the an by his aan we too fi ently 

rate the performance by the man, Rambler. 

2. To fix the magnitude, force, or order, as of 
Ships. A ship is rated in the first class, or as a ship 
of the line. [ 

3. To take the rate of; as, to rate a chronometer, 
that is, to ascertain the exact rate of its gain or loss ~ 
as compared with true time, for the sake of making 
a due allowance or computation depen lent thereon. 

Prof. Loomis. 
RATE, v.t. To be set or considered in a class, as a 
ship. The ship rates as a ship of the line. 

2. To make an estimate. | 

RATE, v.t. [Sw. rata, to refuse, to find fault ; ryta, 
to roar, to huff; Ice. reita, or G. bereden, from reden, 
to speak, Sax. redan. (See Reap.) It is probably 
allied to rattle,and perhaps to L. rudo. See Class 
Rd, No. 71, 76, veagl 

‘o chide with vehemence ; to reprove; to scold ; 
to censure violently... 

Go, rate thy minions, proud, insulting boy. Shak. 

An old lord of the council rated me the other day in the street 

about yon, sir.. Shek. 

RAT’ED, pp. Set at a certain value; estimated ; set 
in a certain order or rank. 

2, Chid.s reproved. 

RAT‘ER, nm; One who sets a value on or makes an 
estimate. 

RATH, 2. [Ir. rath, a ho& mount, or fortress. , 

A hill. [Obs.] Spenser. 

RATH, a. [Sax. rath, rethe, hreth, hrathe, hred, ot 
hrad, quick, hasty ; Ir. ratham, to grow or be pros- 
perous ; from the same root as ready and rash, from 
the sense of shooting forward. See Reavy.) 

Early ; coming before others, or before the usual 
time. 

Bring the rath primrose, that forsaken dies, Milton. 

RAFH’ER, ado. [Sax. rathor, hrathor; comp. of rath, 
quick, prompt, hasty, ready. So we use sooner in an 
equivalent sense. I would rather go, or sooner go. 
The use is taken from pushing or moving forward. 
So the Italians use anzi, (L. ante, before.) ‘* Ma egli 
disse, anzi, beati coloro ch’odono la parola,di Dio, @ 
Vosservano.” But he said yea rather, happy are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it. 
Luke xi.] 

1. More readily or willingly, with better liking ; 
with preference or choice. t 

My soul chooseth strangling and death rather than life. —Job 


vii. 

Light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil,—Joho iil, Ps. 
Ixxxiv. 

2. In preference ; preferably ; with better reason. 

Good is rather to be chosen than evil. See Acts v- 

3. In a greater degree than otherwise. 

He sought throughout the world, but soucht in vain, 

And nowhere finding, rather feared her slain. 

4, More properly ; more correctly speaking. 

This is an art 
Which does mend nature, change it rather ; but 
The art itself is nature, Shak. 

5. Noting some degree of contrariety in fact. 

She was nothing better, but rather grew woree.— Mark v, 
Matt, xxvii. cs 

The rather ; especially ; for better reason; for pars 

ticular cause. 


You are come to me in a happy time, 
The rather for I have some sport in hand, Shak, 
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Had rather, is supposed to be a corruption of would | RA'TION-AL-IST, (ra/shun- or rash’un-,) n. One 


rather. , 
I Reree speak five words with my understanding. —1 Cor. 
Ve 


This phrase may havo been originally, ‘1d 
rather,”’ for I would rather, and tho contraction after- 
ward mistaken for had. Correct speakers and 
writers generally use would in all such phrases; I 
would rather, I prefer ; I desire in preference. 

RATH’OF-FITE, n. Amineral brought fromm Sweden, 
of the garnet kind. Its color is a dingy, brownish- 


black. Philips. 
RAT-I-FI-CA'TION, n. [Tr., from ratit«} "The act 
of ratifying , confirmation. 

2: The act of giving sanction and validity to 
something done by anather ; as, the ratification of a 
treaty by the senate of the United States, 

RAT'I-FI-ED, pp. Confirmed; sanctioned; mado 
walid. 

RAT’I-FI-ER, x. He or that which ratifies or sanc- 
tions. 

RAT’I-FY,v.t. [Fr. ratifier; L. ratum facio, to make 
ee 

1. To confirm , to establish ; to settle. 

We have ratificd to them the borders of Judea, —1 Mace, 


2. To approve and sanction; to make valid; as, 

* to ratify an agreement or treaty. 

RAT’I-PY-ING, ppr. Confirming ; establishing; ap- 
proving and sanctioning. 

RAT-I-HA-BI“TION, x. Confirmation or approba- 
tion, as of a contract. 

RAT/'ING, ppr, |from rate.], Setting at a certain 
value ; assigning rank to; estimating. 

2. Chiding ; reproving. 

tA/TIO, (ra/sho,) n. [L., from -ratus, reor, to think 

or suppose, to set, confirm, or establish. Reor is 
co. tracted from redor or retor, and primarily signifies 
to throw, to thrust, hence to speak, to set in the 
mind, to think, like L. suppono; and setting gives 
the sense of a fixed rate or rule. See Reason.] 

1. In popular language, proportion ; rate ; degree ; 
as, the ratio of representation in congress, 

2. In mathematics, the telation Which one quantity 
has to another of the same kind, as expressed by the 
quotient of the one divided by the other. Thus the 
ratio of 4 to 2 is 4-2, or 2; and tho ratio of 5 to 6 is 
56. This is geometrical ratio, which is that signified 
when the term is used without distinction; but 
grithmetical ratio is the difference between two quan- 
tities. Thus the arithmetical ratio of 2 to 6 is 4, 

Day’s Algebra, 

Ratio respects magnitudes of the samo kind only. 
One line may be compared with another line, but a 
line can not be compared with a superficies, and 
hence betweon a line and a superficies there can be 
no ratio. Encyc. 

2A-TIOC’/LNATE, (ra-shos/e-nate,) v. i. [L. ratioci- 
nor, from ratio, reason. ] 
‘o reason ; to argue. [Little used.] 
RA-TIOC-I-NA/TION, (ra-shos-e-na/shun,) m.  [L. 
ratiocinatio. | 

The act or process of reasoning, or of deducing 
consequences from premises, [See Reasonrna.] 

: Brown, South. 

RA-TIOC'I-NA-TIVE, (ra-shos/e-na-tive,) a, Argu- 
mentative ; consisting in the comparison of proposi- 
tions or facts, and the deduction of inferences from 
the comparison ; as, a raiiocinative process. Hkble, 

A bad word and little used.) 

RA/TION, 2. [Fr., from L. rafio, proportion.] 

A ele or fixed allowance of provisions, drink, 
and forage, assigned to each soldier in an army for 
his daily subsistence, and for tho subsistence of 
horses. Officers have several rations, according to 
their rank or number of attendants. Seamen in the 
navy also have rations of certain articles. Encyc. 

RA/TION-AL, (ra/shun-al or rash’un-al,) a. [Fr. ra- 
tionnel ; It. razionale; L. rationalis.] ; 

1. Having reason, or the faculty of reasoning ; en- 
dowed with reason; opposed to InpaTIoNaL; as 
mae is a rational being ; brutes aro not rational ani- 
mals, 

It is our glory and happiness to have a rations! nature, Law. 


2. Agreeable to reason; opposed to Arsurp; as, 
a rational conclusion or inference ; rational conduct. 
3. Agreeable to reason ; not extravagant. 
4, Acting in conformity to reason; wise; ju- 
dicious ; as, a rati man. 
Rational horizon. See Hortzon, No, 2. : 
Rational poe 3 in algebra, a quantity whose 
value can be exactly expressed by numbers; op- 
ed to irrational quantity or surd. Hutton. 
RA/TION-AL, (ra/shun-al or rash/un-al,) x. A ra- 
tional wale Young. 
RA-TION-A/LE, (ra-shun-a'le or rash-un-a/le,) nA 
detail with reasons; a series of reasons assigned ; 
as wre Sparrow’s rationale of the Common Praycr. 


some opinion, action, hypothesis, phenomenon, é&c. 
Encye. 

RATION-AL-ISM, (ra/ghun- or rash/un-,) n. A syc- 

tem of opinions deduced from reason, as distinct 
from inspiration or opposed to it. Biv. Repos. 


who proceeds in his disquisitions and practice 
wholly upon reason. Bacon. 

2. **Rationalists may be said to comprehend those 
latitudinarians, who consider the supernatural events 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments as events 
happening in the ordinary course of nature, but 
described by the writers, without any real ground, 
as supernatural, and who consider the morality of 
the Scriptures as subject to the test of human rea- 
son. C. Butler. 

The definition applies to the writings of many 
German divines. 

RA-TION-AL-IST'I€, (ra'shun- Belong- 
RA-TION-AL-IST/I€-AL, } rash/un-, ing to, or 
in accordance with, the principles of rationalism, 
RA-TION-AL-IST/I€-AL-LY, adv. Ina rationalistic 

manner. 
RA-TION-AL/I-TY, (ra/shun- or rash’un-,) 2, The 
power of reasoning. 


God has made rationality the common portion of mankind. 
Goo, of the Tongue, 


ie hi 


2. Reasonableness. 


Well-directed intentions, whose rarfonalities will not bear a rigid 
examination, Brown. 


RA’TION-AL-1ZE, (ra/shun- or rash/un-,) v. t. To 
convert to rationalism. 

RA/TION-AL-LY, (-ra’shun- or rash/un-,) adv. In 
consistency with reason ; reasonably. We rationally 
expect every man’ will pursue his own happiness. 

RA'TION-AL-NESS, (ra/shun- or rash’un-,)n. The 
state of being rational or consistent with reason. 

RAT’LIN, )2. Asmall line traversing the shrouds 

RAT’LINE, of a ship, making the step of a ladder 
for ascending to the mast-heads. Totten. 

RAT-OON’, x. [Sp. retoioy retotiar, to sprout again.] 

1. A sprout from the root of the sugar-cane, which 
has been cut. Edwards, W. Ind. 
2. A name of the heart leaves in a tobacco plant. 

RATS/BANE, zn. [rat and bane.] Poison for rats; 
arsenous acid. 

RATS’/BAN-ED, a. Poisoned by ratsbane. Junius. 
RATS/TAIL, n. A disease in horses, in which the 
hair of the tail is permanently lost. Gardner. 
RAT’-TAIL, 2x. fn farriery, an excrescence grow- 
ing from the pastern to the middle of the shank of 

a horse. Encyc. 

RAT-TEEN’, ». [Sp. ratina, ratteen, and a musk 
mouse. 

A thick, woolen stuff, quilled or twilled. 

RAT-TI-NET’, n. A woolen stuff thinner than rat- 


teen. 
RAT’TING, ppr. [from rat.] Deserting one’s former 
party and going over to the opposite. [English.] 
RAT’TING, zn. The act of deserting one’s former 
party and going over to the opposite. paeier ey 

2. Among printers, the act of working for less 
than the established prices. T. F. Adams. 

RAT’TLE, (rat/tl,) v. % [D. ratelen; reutelen; G. 
rasseln; Dan. rasler; Sw. rassla; Gr. xporew, xpo- 
radov, with a prefix. Qu. rate. 

1, To make a quick, sharp noise, rapidly repeated, 
by the collision of bodies not very sonorous. When 
hodies are sonorous, it is called. Jinauine. We say, 
the wheels ratile over the pavement. 


And the rude hail in ratiding tempest forms. Addison. 
He fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well. Dryden, 


2. To speak eagerly and noisily ; to utter wordsin 
a clattering manner. 


Thus turbulext In rating tone sho spoke, 
He rattles it out against popery. 
RAT’TLE, v.t. To causo to make a rattling sound, 
ora rapid succession of sharp sounds; as, to rattle a 
chain. den. 
2. To stun with noiso; to drive with sharp sounds 
rapidly repeated. 


Sound but another, and another shall, 
As loud oo thine, rattle the welkin’s ear. Shak. 


3. To scold; to rail at clamorously ; as, to ratile 


off servants sharply. Arbuthnot. 
RAT’TLE, n. A rapid succession of sharp, clattering 
sounds ; as, tho rattle of a drum. Prior. 


2, A rapid succession of words sharply uttered ; 
loud, rapid talk ; clamorous chiding. 

3. An instrument with which a clattering sound 
is made. [For watchman’s rattle,.séo Warcnman.] 


The rattles of Isis and the cymbals of Brasilea nearly enough 
resemble each other. alegh. 
Tho rhymes and rattles of tho man or boy. Pope. 


4, A plant of the genus Pedicularis, lousewort. 
Fam. of Plants, 
Yellow rattl; a plant of the genus Rhinanthus. 
Loudon. 
RAT’TLE-BOY,n2. A plant; a popular name of one 
or more species of Crotalaria. 


nm account cr solution cf the principles cf| RAT/TLE-HEAD- UD, a. Nowy; girdy; unsteady. 


RAT’TLES, (rat’tlz,) 2. pl, The popular name of the 
croup, or Cynanche trachealis of Cullen. 

RAT’TLE-SNAKE, 2. An American snake that hag 
rattles at the tail, of tho genus Crotalus, ‘The rat- 
tles consist of articulated horny cells, which the 


RAV 


animal vibrates in such a manner as to make a raté 
thing sound. The poison of the rattlesnake is dane 
gerous. 

RAT’TLE-SNAKE-ROOT, zn. A plant or root of the 
genus Polygala, and another of the genus Prenanthes 3 
used to cure the bite of the rattlesnake. 

RAT'TLE-SNAKE-WEED, 2. A plant of the genus 
Eryngium. ; Fam. of Flants. 

RAT’TLING, ppr. or a. Making a quick succession 
of sharp sounds, 

RAT’TLING, rn A rapid succession of sharp sounds. 
Nah. iii. 

RAT-TOON’, See Ratoon, 

RAU'CI-TY, xn. [L. raucus, hoarse, 
Eng. rough, which oe] 

1, Hoarseness ; a loud, rough sound; as, the rau- 
city of a trumpet. Bacon. 

2. Among physicians, hoarseness of the human 
voice. 

RAU/€OUS, a. 


Raucus is the 


Hoarse ; harsh. [Wot in use.] 

RAUGHT, (rawt,) the old participlo of Reacu. [Obs.] 

RAUNCH. See Wrencu. 

RAV'AGE, n. [Fr., from revir, to rob or spoil, Le 
rapio. See Class Rb, No. 18, 19, 26, 27. 

1, Spoil; ruin; waste; destruction by violence, 
either by men, beasts, or physical causes; as, the 
ravage of a lion; the ravages of fire or tempest; the 
ravages of an army. ‘ 

Would one think "twere possible for love 
To make such ravage in a noble soul ? 


ofwie. 
2. Waste; ruin; destruction by decay; as, the 
ravages of time. ; 
RAVAGE, v. t. [Fr. ravager.] 
1. To spoil ; to plunder; to pillage; to sack 
Already Cesar 
Has ravaged more than balt the globe. Addison, 
2. To lay waste by any violent force; as, a flood 
or inundation ravages the meadows, 
The shattered forest and the raraged vale, Thomson. 
3. To waste or destroy by eating; as, fields rave 
ny by swarms of Jocusts. 

RAV’AG-ED, pp. or a. Wasted ; destroyed ; pillaged. 
RAV‘AG-ER, n. A plunderer; a spoiler; he or that 
which lays waste. : Swift. 
RAV/AG-ING, ppr. Plundéring; pillaging; laying 

waste. 3 
RAVE, v. i. [D. revelen, to rave, Eng. to revel; Sp. 
rabiar; Port. ratvar ; Is. rabio, to rave, to rage, or b@ 
furious ; rabies, rago; It. rabbia, whence arrabbiare, 
to enrage; Fr. réver, if not a contracted word ; Dan. 
raver, torecl. See Class Rb, No. 27, 34.] 
1. To wandcr in mind or intellect ; to be delir- 
jous ; to talk irrationally ; to be wild. 
When men thus rave, wo may conclude their brains are turned, 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
2. To utter furious exclamations ; to be furious or 
raging, as a madman. 
Have I not cause to rave and beat my breast ? Addison, 


3. To dote; to be unreasonably fond ; followed by 


upon ; as, to ravo upon antiquity. [Hardly proper.] 
Locke. 

RAVE, 7. The upper side-piece of timber of the body 
of a cart. New England. 


Class Rb, No. 3, 4, 34 
1. To tear out or pull asunder any thing: complex 
or complicate ; to untwist ; fo unweave or unKnot ; 
to disentangle ; as, to ravel out a twist; to ravel out 
a stocking. 
Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleeve of care. Shak, 
2. To entangle ; to entwist together; to make in, 
tricate ; to involve ; to perplex. [Obs.] 
What glory’s due to him that could diyido 


RAV!/EL, (rav4l,) v. t. ie raaffelen and ravelen. See 


Such raveled interests, has tho knot untied ? Waller, 
3. To hurry or run over in confusion. [Not in 
use. Digby. 


[The true sense of thts word, as Dr. Webster has 
remarked, is to separate the texture of that which is 
woven or knit; to pull asunder that which is com- 
plex or complicate. As this process, however, would 
often result in greater complication or entanglement, 
it also acquired the opposite meaning, to entangle of 
make intricate; but in this sense it is no longer 
used, — Ed.] 

RAV/EL, (rav’l,) vt. To be separated in texture ; to 
be untwisted or unwoven ; to be disentangled. 


Spenser, 

2. Yo fall into perplexity and confusion. [ Obdz.] 
Tu, by their own lexities involved, 

They ee more, Files resolved, Milton, 


3. To work in perplexities; to busy one’s self 
with intricacies ; to enter by winding and turning, 
[ 0bs.] 
It will be needless to ravel far Into the records of clder times, 
' Decay of Piety. 
The humor ot raveling Into all these mystical or entangled mai 
ters — produced infinite disputes, imple, 
RAV/EL-ED,. pp. or a. Untwisted; disentangleds 
twisted together ; made intricate. - 
RAVE’LIN, (rav/lin,) n. [Fr. id. ; Bp. rebellin; Pom 
rebelim; It. ravellino,] 
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RAV 
In fortification, a detached work with two embank- 
ments which make a salient angle. It is raised be- 
fore the curtain on the counterscarp of the place. 
Brande. 
disentangling ; 


RAV‘EL-ING, ppr. 
twisting ; entangling. 
RAV/EL-INGS, n. pl. 
cess of raveling. 
RA'VEN, (ra'vn.) n. [Sax. hrefn, hrefn, or rafn; G. 
rabe; D. raaf. Qu. Heb. 347, from its color. But 
this may be L. corvus. The Saxon orthography 
would indicate that this fowl is named from pilfer- 
ing; hreafian, reafian, to plunder, to rob, L. rapio.] 
A large bird of a black color, belonging to the 


Untwisting ; 
Threads detached by the pro- 


crow family, the Corvus Corac. P. Cye. 
RAV‘EN, (rav/n,) vt, [G. rauben: Dan. rdver; Sw. 
reuffa, rofoa, to rob; Sax. reafian, hreafian. But it is 


we 


more nearly allied to Ar. ¢ 9; raffa, to cat much, 


to pluck off in feeding. Class kb, No. 12. See No, 
18, 19, 34. 

1. To devour with great eagerness; to eat with 
voracity. 


Our natures do pursue, 
Like rats that raven down tieir proper buue, 
A thirsty evil ; and when we drink, we die. 
Like a roanng lion ravening the prey. — Ezek. xxil. 
2. To obtain by violence. Hakewill. 
RAV’EN, (rav'n,) v. i. To prey with rapacity. 
Benjamin shall raven as n wolf. — Gen. xlix. 
RAVI/EN, (rav’n,) n. Prey ; plunder; food obtained 
by violence. Wak. il 
2. Rapine ; rapacity. 
RAV/EN-ED, pp. Devoured with voracity. 
RAV'EN-ER, n. One that ravens or plunders. 
Gower. 
2. Raveners, pl.; birds of prey, as the owl, kite, 
hawk, and vulture. Kirby. 
RAV'EN-ING, ppr. Preying with rapacity; vora- 
ciously devouring ; as, a ravening wolf. 
RAV’EN-ING, n. Enagerness for plunder. Luke xi. 
RAV!EN-QUS, a. Furiously voracious ; hungry even 
\ to rage; devouring with rapacious eagerness ; as, a 
ravenous wolf, lion, or vulture. Milton. 
2. Eager for prey or gratification ; a3, ravenous ap- 
tite or desire. 4 
RAV’'EN-OUS-LY, adv. With raging voracity. 


Ray. 


Burnet. 
RAV'EN-OUS-NESS, n. Extreme voracity ; rage for 
rey ; as, the ravenousness of a lion. Hale, 
RA! V EN’S-DUCK, 2. [G. ravenstuch.] 
A species of sail-cloth. Tooke. 


RAV’ER, x. [from rave.] One that raves or is fu- 
rious. 

RAV/IN. See Raven. 

RAV’IN, a. Ravenous. [Not in use.] Shak. 

RA-VINE’, (ra-veen’,) n. [Fr. ravin, from ravir, to 
snatch or tear away. 

A long, deep, and narrow hollow, worn by a 
stream or torrent of water; hence, any long, deep, 
and narrow hollow or pass through mountains, é&c. 

RAV'ING, ppr. or a. Furioug with delirium; mad; 
distracted. 

RAV/ING-LY, ado. With furious wildness or frenzy ; 
with distraction. Sidney. 
RAV'ISH, v. t. [Fr. ravir; Arm. ravigza; Sax. hrea- 
fian; W. rheibiaw; L. rapio. See Class Rb, No. 18, 

19, 26, 27 ] 

i. To seize and carry away by violence, 

These halra which thou dost ravish from my chin, 

Will quicken and accuse thee. 

This hand shall ravish thy pretended right, 

2. To have carnal knowledge of a woman by force, 
and against her consent, Js. xiii. Zech. xiv. 

3. To bear away with joy or delight; to delight to 
ecstasy ; to transport. 

Thou hast ravished my heart, —Cant. iv. Prov. v. 


RAV/ISH-ED, (rav'isht,) pp. or a, Snatched away by 
violence ; forced to submit to carnal embrace; de- 
lighted to ecstasy. 

RAV'ISH-ER, n. One that takes by violence. Pope. 

2. One that forces a woman to his carnal embrace. 

3. One that transports with delight. _ 
RAV’ISH-ING, ppr. Snatching or taking by violence ; 

compelling to submit to carnal intercourse ; delight- 
-ing to ecstasy. 

2. a. Delighting to rapture ; transporting. 
RAV/ISH-ING, n. A seizing and carrying away by 
‘ violence, 

2. Carnal knowledge by force, against consent. 

3. Ecstatic delight , transport. 
RAV‘ISH-ING-LY, adv. To extremity of delight. 

Chapman. 

RAV'ISH-MENT, n. The act of forcing a woman to 
carnal connection ; forcible vic\ation of chastity. 

‘ Taylor. Dryden. 

2. Rapture; transport of delight; ecstasy ; pleas- 
ing violence on the mind or senses, 

All things Joy with ravishment is 
Attracted! by thy beauty still to gaze, Milton, 


3. The act of carrying away ; abduction ; as, the 


Shak, 
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| ravishment of childron from their parents, of a ward 
froin his guardian, or of a wife from her husband. 


I Blackstone, 
RAW, a. 


raa; Sw. ra: L. crudus; Sp. and It. crudo; Fr.cru: 
Arm, criz or crih; W. crau, blood ;. cri, raw. 
Teutonic dialects, the last radical 1s lost or sunk to 
w or h, but the Saxon initial A represents the L. c. 


=e 
Ar. eC) >! aradza, to eat or corrode, L. rodo, also to 


become raw. Class Rd, No. 35. 

1. Not altered from its natural state ; not roasted, 
boiled, or couked, not subdued by heat; as, raw 
meat. Spenser. 

2. Not covered with skin ; bare, as flesh. 


If there ix q \ck raw flesh in the rsings, it Is an old leprosy. — 
Lev xin 


3. Sore. 
And o'l his elnews waxen weak and raw 
Through long imprisonmont, Spenser, 
4, Immature , unripe ; not concocted. Johnson. 
5. Not altered hy heat; not cooked or dressed ; 
being in its natural state ; as, raw fruit. 
6. Unseasoned ; unexperienced ; unripe in skill; 
as, people while young and raw, South. 
So we say, raw troops; and new seamen are called 
raw hands, 
7 New ; untried ; as, a raw trick. Shak. 
8. Bleak, chilly ; cold, or rather cold and damp; 


as, a raw day ; a raw, cold climate. Spenser. 
Once upon a raw and gusty day, Shak, 

9. Not glistilled ; as, raw water. [Not used.] 
Bacon. 


10. Not spun or twisted ; as, raw silk or cotton. 

11. Not mixed or adulterated > as, raw spirits. 

12, Bare of flesh. Spenser. 

13. Not tried or melted and strained; as, raw 
tallow. 

14, Not tanned; as, raw hides. 

RAW/-BON-ED, a. Having little flesh on the bones. 
Shak. 
RAW'HEAD, (-hed,) 7”. The name of a specter, men- 
tioned to frighten children ; as, rawhead and bloody 
bones. Dryden. 
RAW/HIDE, x. A cowhide or coarse riding-whip, 
made of untanned leather twisted. 
RAW'ISH,c. Somewhat raw; cool anddamp. [Wot 
much used. | Marston. 
RAW/’LY, adv. Ina raw manner. 
2. Unskillfully ; without experience. 
3. Newly. Shak. 
RAW’'NESS, n. The state of being raw, uncooked, 
unaltered by heat; as, the rawness of flesh. 

2. Unskillfulne$s ; state of being inexperienced ; 
as, the rawness of seamen or troops. 

3. Hasty manner. [Wot legitimate.] 

4, Chilliness with dampness. 

RAY,7n. [Fr. raie, rayon; It. razzo, raggio, radio; Sp. 
and Port. rayo ; from L. radius ; W. rhaiz; Ir. riodh; 
Arm. rea, roudenn, Sans. radina. It coincides with 
rod and fow, from slooting; extending. Hence, in 
W. rhaiz is a spear, as well as a ray.] 

1. A line of light, or the right line supposed to be 
described by a particle of light. A collection of par- 
allel rays constitutes a beam; a collection of diverg- 
ae ee converging rays, a pencil, Olmsted. 

he mixed solar beain contains, Ist, calorific rays. 
producing heat and expansion, but not vision an 
color; 2d, colorific rays, producing vision and color, 
but not heat nor expansion ; 3d, chemical rays, pro- 
ducing certain effects on the composition of bodies, 
but neither heat, expansion, vision, or color; 4th, a 
power producing magnetism, but-whether a distinct 
or associated power, is not determined. It seems to 
be associated with the violet, more than with the 
other rays. Silliman. 

2. Figuratively, a beam of intellectual light. 

3. Light ; luster. 


The alr sharpened his visual ray, Milton, 


4, In botany, the outer series of liguiate florets in 
acompound flower; also, the petals having a furm 
different from the rest, which are sometimes found 
in the circumference of an umbel, a cyme, ora ca- 
pitulum of aggregate flowers. Lindley. 

5. In ichthyology, 2 bony or cartilaginous ossicle in 
the finsof fishes, serving to support the membrane. 

6. A plant, [lolium.] Ainsworth. 

7. Ray, for Array. [JVot in use.] 

Spenser. 


RAY, n. [Fr. raic; Sp. raya; G. rocke.] 

A fish; a common name for the species of the 
Linnean genus Raia, including the skate, thornback, 
torpedo, stingray, &c. 

RAY, v.t. To streak ; to mark with long lines. 


enser, Shak, 
2. To foul; to beray. [Wot in use, Spenser. 
3. To array. [Jot in use.] 
4. To shoot forth. ; Thomson. 
RA/YAAH, (ri/yi,) n. In Turkey, a persbn not a Mo- 
hammedan, who pays the capitation tax. Brande. 


Shak. 


B. Jonson. 
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RAY’ED, pp.ora. Streaked; marked with long lines 
RAY’GRASS, n. One of the popular names of Loli 
win perenne; rye grass. 


[Sax. hreaw, reaw; D, raauw; G. rok; Dan. | RAY'LESS, a, Destitute of light; dark; not illumi; 


nated. Young. 


In the; RAZE, x Arroot. [See Racz-Grnoznr, under Race.) 


RAZE,v.t. [Fr. raser; L, rasus, rado; Sp. arrasar. 
Bice Rasz and Enase.] : 
1. To subvert from the foundation ; to overthrow ; 
to destroy ; to demolish; as, to raze a city to tha 
ground. 


The royal hand that raved unhappy Troy. Dryden, 
2. To erase ; to effaco ; to obliterate. 
Razng the characicra of your renown. Shak 


In this sense Rasz and Erase are now used.] 
. To extirpate. 


And raze their factions and their family, Shak 


RAZ'ED, pp. Subverted ; overthrown ; wholly ruined 3 
erased , extirpated. ‘ 

RA-ZER', n. An armed ship having her upper deck 
cut down, and thus reduced to the next inferior rate, 
a3, a seventy-four cut downtoa frigate. Totten. 

RA-ZEE’, v.t. Tocut down to an inferior rate or. 
class, as a ship. 

RA-ZEED’, pp. Cut down to an inferior class. 

RA-ZEE'ING, ppr. Cutting down to an inferior class. 

RAZ/ING, gpr. Subverting; destroying; erasing ; 
extirpating. 

RA'ZOR, n. [Fr. rasoir ; It. rasoio; from Fr. raser, Le 
rasus, rado, to carpe | 

An instrument for chaving off beard or hair. 
Razors of a boar; a boar’s tusks. 
RA'ZOR-A-BLE, a. Fit tobe shaved. [ot in use.] 
Shak. 


RA’/ZOR-BILL, 2. An aquatie fowl, the common auk, 
Alca torda, Ed, Encyc. 
RA’ZOR-ED, a. Formed like a razor. 
RA'ZOR-FISH, n. Asmall fish of the Mediterranean, 
Coryphena novacula, prized forthe table. Booth. 
2. The razor-shell. Kirby. 
RA'ZOR-SHELL, z. A bivalve shell-fish, of the ge- 
nus Solen, having a shell long and narrow like the 
handle of a razor. Kirby. - 
RA'/ZOR-STROP, x. A strop fur sharpening razors. 
RAZ'URE, x. [Fr rasure; L. rasura, from rado. 
The act of erasing or effacing ; obliteration. 
ese 
RE, a prefix or inseparable particle in the composition 
- of words, denotes return, repetition, iteration. It is 
contracted from red, which the Latins retained in 
words beginning with a vowel, as in redamo, redeo, 


ae 
redintegro; Ar. S 5) radda, to return, restore, bring 


back, repel, to answer. Class Rd, No, 1. From the 
_ Latin or the origin Celtic, the Italians, Spanish, and 
French, have their re, ra, as prefixes. ina few Eng- 
lish words, all or n.ost of which, I believe, we re- 
ceive from the French, it has lost its appropriate 
signification, as in rejoice, recommend, receive. 
RE-AB-SORB!, v. t. [re and absorb.] To draw in or 
imbibe again what has been effused, extravasated, or 
thrown off; used of fluids; as, to reabsorb chyle, 
lymph, blood, gas, &c. 
2. To swallow up again. 
RE-AB-SORB’ED, pp. Imbibed again. 
RE-AB-SORB’ING, ppr. Reimbibing. 
RE-AB-SORP’TION, (-shun,) n. The act or process 
of imbibing what has been previously thrown off, 
effused, or extravasated ; the swallowing a second 
time. Lavoisier. 
RE-A€-CESS’, x. [re and access.] A second access 
or approach ; a visit renewed. Hakewiil. 
REACH, v.i. Raucee, the ancient preterit, is obsolete. 
Tho verb is now regular; pp. Reacnep. [Sax. ra- 
can, recan, recan, or hrecan; Goth. rakyan; Ir. rige 
him, roichim ; Dan. rekker ; D. reiken, rekken ; G. reicheny 
recken: Sw. rdcka: Gr. opeyw; It. recere, to reach, 
retch, or vomit; L. rego, to rule or govern, to make 
right or straight, that is, to strain or stretch, the radi- 
cal sense. The English sonse of reach appears in L. 
porrigo and porricio, We find in the Shemitic lan- 


guages, Ch. 43" to desire, to long for, Syr. > rae 
ay 3| aragi, to desire. This is the Greek 


opeyw, to reach, to stretch, the radical sense of de- 
siting. The latter Syriac word is the Hebrew 25N, to 
weave ; but the primary sense is, to stretch or strain. 


- € 
This verb in Arabic, z ) arikha, signifies to send 


See 


gi, and 


forth a grateful smell, to breathe fragrance, the root 
of the L. fragro. But the primary sense is the same, 
to reach, to extond, to shovt forth, The same wor 


in Eth, £10 raga, San. rich, signifies to con- 
eal or condense, to make stiff or rigid. This isthe 
rigeo, Gr. Jcyow, and hence L. frigeo, whence 
Frigi 'Phis sense also is from stretching or draw- 


_ REA 


ing, making tense or rigid. The radical sense of 
yp is the same, whence region, and the Heb. yp, 
the expanse of heaven or the firmament. The L. 
rogo has the same radical sense, to reach, to urge. 
See Class Rg, No. 1, & 15, 18, 21.] 

1. Toextend ; to stretch ; in a general sense; some- 
times followed by out and furth; as, to reach out the 
arm. Hence, ‘ 

2. To extend to; to touch by extending, either the 
arm alone, or with an instrument in the hand; as, 
to reach g hook on the shelf; I can not reach the ob- 
ject with my cane; the seaman reaches the buttom 

f the river with a pole or a line. 
3. To strike from a distance. 
Np tron power, thy preaent aid afford 
f Tie pa reach aot, Dryden. 
44. To deliver with the hand by extending the arm , 
to hand. He reached [to] me an orange. 

¥ He reached me a full cup. — 2 Esdras, 

5. To extend or stretch from a distance. 

Reach hither thy finger — reach hither thy hand, —John xx. 

6. To arrive at; tocome to. The ship reached her 
ort in safety. We reached New York on Thursday. 
"he letter reached me at seven v’clock, 

. 7. To attain to or arrive at, by effort, labor, or study ; 

hence, to gain or obtain. Every artist should at- 

tempt to reach the point of excellence. 

\ Pe best accounts of the appearances of nature which human 
Fenetration can reach, coine short of its reality, Cheyne. 

8. To penetrate to. 

Whatever alterations are mane in the ooay, if they reach not the 

* mind, there is no perception. Locke. 

49. To extend to so as to include or comprehend in 
\ fact or principle. 
The Iuw reached the Intention of t!y, \,amoters, and this act fixed 


‘ the natural price of money. Locke, 
If these examples“of grown men reaca not tne case of children, 


Ict them examine. Locke. 

10. To extent to. 

Thy desire leads to no excess that reaches blame. Milton. 

11. To extend ; to spread abroad. 

Trees reached too far their pampered boughs, Milton. 

12. To take with the hand. 

Test, therefore, now his bolder hand 

_ Reach also of the tree of life and eat. [Unusual.] Milton. 

13. ‘To overreach ; to deceive. South. 
REACH, v. i. To be extended. 

The new work! reaches quite across the torrid zone.‘ Boyle. 


The bortler shall descencl, ancl shall reach to the side of the sea 
~ of Chinnereth eastward. — Nom. xxxiv. 

And behold, a ladder set on the earth, and the top of it reached 
_ to heaven. — Gen. xxvii, 

2. To penetrate. 


Ye nave es thern in a rage that reacheth to heaven. — 2 Chron. 
xXxXV 
3. To make effurts to vomit. [See Retcx.] 
fe Cheyne. 
To reach after; to make efforts to attain to or ob- 
tain. 
*He would be in a posture of mind reaching after a positive idea 
+ of infinity. Ps 


REACH, x. In 2 general sense, extension; a stretch- 


ing; extent. 

_ 2 The power of extending to, or of taking by the 
hand, or by any instrument managed by the hand. 
‘The book is not within my reach, The bottom of 
the sea is not within the reach of a line or cable. 

3. Power of attainment or management, or tho 
limit of power, physical or moral. He used all the 
Means Within his reach. The causes of phenomena 
are often beyond the reach of human intellect. 

Be sure yoursclf and your own reach to know. Pope. 


4, Effort of the mind in contrivance or research ; 

contrivance ; scheme. : 
‘Drawn by others who had deeper reaches than themselves to 
@ matters which they least iotended, é Heyward, 
5, A fetch ; an artifice to obtain an advantage. 


‘The Duke of Parma bad particular reaches and ends of hia own 
underland, to cross the design, Bacon, 


6 Tendency to distant consequences, 


Strain not my speech 
To grosser {ssnos, nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion, 


7. Extent. 
And on the left hand, hell 
With long reach interposed, Milton, 
8, Among seamen, the distance between two points 
on the banks of a river, in which the current flows 
in a straight course. Brande, 
9. An effort to vomit, 


Shak, 


REACHED, (récht,) pp. Stretched out; extended ; 


_ touched by extending the arm; attained to; ob- 
tained, 


REACH'ER, n. One that reaches or extends; one 


that delivers by extending the arm. 


REA 


second time; as, to react a play; the same scenes 
were reacted at Rome. 


REA 


5. To appear in reading; as, the passage reads thus: 
in the early manuscripts. 


RE-A€T’, v. i. To return an impulse or impression; | READ, (red,) pp. Uttered; pronounced, as written 


to resist the action of another hody by an opposite 
force. Every bcdy reacts on the body that impels it 
from its natural state. 

2. To act mutually or reciprocally upon each other, 
as two or more chemical agents, Dana. 

3. To act in opposition,; to resist any influence or 
ower. : 
RE-ACT’ED, pp. Acted or performed a second time. 
RE-ACT/’ING, ppr. Acting again; in physics, resist- 
ing the impulse of another pod, by an opposite force ; 

acting mutually or reciprocally. 

RE-A€/TION, n. In mechanics, a force which a body 
subjected to the action of a force from another body 
exerts upon that body in the opposito direction. 

Olmsted. 

Action and reaction are equal. Newton. 
.2. In chemistry, the mutual or reciprocal action of 

chemical agents upon each other. Dana. 

3. Any action in resisting other action or power. 

RE-A€T’IVE, a. Having power to react ; tending to 
reaction. 

RE-A€T'IVE-LY, adv. By reaction. 

RE-A€T’IVE-NESS, n. The quality of being re- 
active. - 

READ, (reed,) ._ [Sax. red. See the verb.] 

1, Counsel. [0bs.] Shak, 
2. Saying; sentence. [Obs.] Spenser. 

READ, v. t. The preterit and pp. Reap is pronounced 
red. (Sax. red, rad, red, speech, discourse, counsel, 
advice, knowledge, benefit, reason; redan, redan, to 
read, to decree, to appoint, to command, to rule or 
govern, to conjecture, to give or take counsel ; 
aradan, to read, to tell, to narrate; geredan, to read, 
to consult; gerad, mode, condition, or state, reason, 
ratio, or account, Knowledge, instruction, or learn- 
ing, and, as an adjective or participle, knowing, in- 
structed, ready, suited ; gerad beon, to be ready, to 
accord, or agree; geradod, excited, quick. These 
significations unite this word with ready, which sce. 
G. rede, speech, talk, account; reden, to speak , D, 
rede, speech ; reden, reason ; Dan. rede, account, and 
ready; G. bereden, to berate; rath, advice, counsel, a 
council or senate ; rathen, to advise, to conjecture, or 
guess, to solve a riddle; D, raad, counsel, advice ; 


° 
raaden, to counsel; Sw. rad, Dan. raad, counsel ; rada, 
raader, to counsel, to instruct; W. rhaith, straight, 
right, that is, set right, decision, verdict; rheitheg, 
rhetoric, from rhaith; Dan. ret, law, justice, right, 
reason: Sw, rat, ratta, id.; Ir. radh, a saying; rad- 
ham, to say, tell, relate; W. adrawz, to tell or re- 
hearse; Gr. few, for fe0w, to say or tell, to flow ; 

nTwp, a speaker, a rhetorician; Goth. rodyan, to 
speak. The primary sense of read is, to speak, to 
utter, that is, to push, drive, or advance. This is 
also the primary sense of ready, that is, prompt, or 
advancing quick. The Sax. gerad, ready, accords 
also in elements with the W. rhéd, L. gratia, the 
primary sense of which is, prompt to favor, advanc- 
ing towards, free. Tho elements of these words are 
the same as those of ride and L. gradior, &c. The 
sense of reason is secondary, that which is utterod, 
said, or set forth; hence, counsel, also. The Sw. 


ratta, Dan. ret, if not contracted words, are from the 
same root. (See Reapy.) Class Rd, No. 1, 3, 5, 9, 
26 


I, To utter or pronounce written or printed words, 
letters, or characters, in the proper order ; to repeat 
the names of utter the sounds customarily annexed 
to words, letters, or characters ; as, to reed a written 


or printed discourse ; to read the letters of an alpha-| RRA DIING-ROOM, ne 


bet ; to read figures ; to read the notes of music, or 
to read music. 

2. To inspect and unaerstand words or characters ; 
to peruse silently ; as, to read a paper or letter with- 
out uttering the words ; to read to one’s self. 

3. To discover or understand by characters, marks, 
features, &c.; as, to read 4 man’s thoughts in his 
countenance, 


To read the Interior aructure of the globe. Journ. of Science, 
An armed corse did lie, 
Spenser. 


In whose dead face he read great magnanimity. 
4. To gather the meaning of by inspection; to 
learn by observation. 
Those about her 


» From her shall read the perfect ways of honor. Shak, 
5. To know fully, 

Who ls’t can read 2 woman? Shak, 
6, To suppose ; to guess. | Ods.] Spenser. 
7. To advise. [Obs.] Spenser 


READ, (reed,) v. i. To perform the act of reading. 


So they read in the book of the law of God distinctly, and gave 
the sense. — Neh. viii. 


2. To be studious ; to practice much reading. 
At is sure that Fleury reads. Taylor. 


RE-A-DEP’ TION, n. 


RE-AD-MIT/TANCE, nz. 


words in the proper order ; as, the letter was read to 
the family. 


2, Silently perused ; understood by inspection. 


READ, (red,) a. Instructed or knowing by reading ; 


versed in books; learned. . Well read is the phrase 
commonly used ; as, well read in history ; well read 
in the classics, 
A poet well read in Longinus. Addison. 
READ/A-BLE, a. That may bo read; fit to be read. 
Hurd. 
READ’A-BLE-NESS, x. The stato of being readable, 
READ/A-BLY, adv. So as to be legible. ‘ 
[from L. re and adeptus, ob- 


tained.] 
A regaining; recovery of something lost. [Wot 
much used, Bacon. 


READ/ER, zn. One that reads , any person who pro- 
nounces written words ; particularly, one whose dis- 
tinctive office is to read prayers in a church. 

2. At the university of Oxford, one who-reads lec- 
tures on scientific subjects, Lyell, 

3. By way of distinction, one that reads much ; one 
studious in books, 

READ’ER-SHIP,n. [See Reap.] The office of read- 
ing prayers in a church. Swift. 

2. At the university of Oxford, the office of a reader 
or lecturer on scientific subjects. Lyell. 

READ’I-LY, (red‘i-ly,) adv. [See Rzapy.] Quickly; 
promptly ; easily. Ireadily perceive the distinction 
you make. 

2. Cheerfully ; without delay or objection; with- 
out reluctance, He readily granted my request. 

READ’I-NESS, (red’i-ness,) n. [from ready.] 

1. Quickness ; promptness ; promptitude ; facility ; 
freedom from hinderance or obstruction ; as, rcadi- 
ness of speech; readiness of thought; readiness of 
mind in suggesting an answer; readiness of reply. 

2. Promptitude ; cheerfulness ; willingness ; alac- 
rity ; freedom from reluctance ; as, to grant a request 
or assistance with readiness. 

They received tho word with all readinesa of mind. — Acts xvii. 


3. A state of preparation; fitness of condition. 
The troops are in readiness, 

READ/ING, ppr. Pronouncing or perusing written or 
printed words or characters of a book or writing. 

2. Discovering by marks ; understanding. 

READ/ING, a. Addicted to reading; as, a reading 
community. 

A reading man, in the English universities, is a hard 
student, or one who is entircly devoted to his col- 
legiate studies. 

READ/ING, n. The act of reading; perusal. 

2. Study of books; as, a man of extensive reading~ 

3. A lecture or prelection. 

4, Public recital. 

The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. Hooker, 

5. In criticism, the way in which a given rvord or 
passage reads in a manuscript, version, editiva, &c. 
No small part of the business of critics is to settle the 
true reading, or real words used by the author; and 
the various readings of different critics are often per- 
plexing. : 

6. A version or interpretation of a law, text, or 
passage, as conveying its meaning. Encye. 

7. In legislation, the formal recital of a bill by the 
proper officer, befure the house which is to consider 
it. In congress and in the State legislatures, a bill 
must usually have three several readings on different 
days, before it can be passed into a law. 

A room provided with papers, 
periodicals, &¢., to which persons resort for reading. 

RE-AD-JOURN’, (-jurn’,) vu. [re and adjourn.] To 
adjourn a sccond time. 

2. To cite or summon again. [JVot used.] 

Cot crave. 
RE-AD-JOURN’ED, pp. Adjourned a second time 
RE-AD-JUST’, v. t. [re and adjust.] To settle again; 
to put in order again what had been discomposed. 
Fielding. 
RE-AD-JUST’ED, pp. Adjusted again ; resettled. 
RE-AD-JUST'ING, ppr. Adjusting again. 
RE-AD-JUST’MENT, 2. A second adjustment. 
RE-AD-MIS/SION, (-mish’un,) x. [re and admission.] 
The act of admitting again what had been excluded; 
as, the readmission of fresh air into an exhausted re~ 
celver* the readmtssion of a otudent into a seminary. 
Arbuthnot. 
RE-AD-MI'I'. ». t, [re and admit.] To admit again. 
Whose ear {a ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to readmit the suppliant. Milton. 
A second admittance ; al- 
lowance to enter again. 
RE-AD-MIT’TED, pp. Admitted again, 
RE-AD-MIT/TING, ppr. Allowing to enter again. 
RE-A-DOPT’, v. t. re and adopt.] To adopt again. 


3. To learn by reading, 
1 have read cf an Eastern king who put a judge to area 


Young. 


REACH'ING, ppr. Stretching out ; extending; touch- 
RE-A-DORN’, v. t. To adorn anew; to decorate a 


Ing by extension of the arm; attaining to; gaining; 


making efforts to vomit. iniquitous sentence, second time. Blackmore. 
RE-A€T’, v. t. [re and act.] To act or perform a . 4. To tell; todeclare. [Notinwse.] Spenser. | RE-A-DORN'ED, pp. Adorned anew. 
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RE-AD-VERTEN-CY, n. [re and adv All The 2. True; genuine ; not artificial, cmintertet: or 


act of reviewing. a ‘orris. factitious ; as, real Madcira wince ; real ginger. 
READ’Y, (red’e,) a. [Sax. red, hrad, hred, quick, 3. True; j genuine; not affected; not assumed. 

brisk, prompt, ready; gerad, prepared, ready, pru- The woman appears in her real character. 
dent, learned ; hradian, gehradian, to hasten, to ac- 4, Relating to things, not to persons; not personal. 
celerate ; geredian, to make ready ; D. reeden, to pre- Many are perlect In men’s humors, that are not greatly capable 
pare ; reed, pret. of ryden, to ride; reede, a road; be- of the real patt of business, [Little used or cbsolete.} 
reid, ready 5 bereiden, to prepare; gereed, ready ; 3; G. Bacon. 
bereit, id. ; bereiten, to prepare, and to ride; reede,a 
road ; Dan. rede, ready ; reder, to make the bed, to 
rid; rede, an account; Sax. red, from the root of 
read; bereder, to prepare ; rider, berider, to ride ; Sw. 
reda, to make ready, to clear or disentangle, Eng. to 
rid: ‘redo, ready ; rida, to ride ; bereda, to prepare ; Ir. 
reidh, ready ; reidhim, to prepare, to agree ; Gr. padi 
9s, easy 5 Ww. rhedu, to run. ‘The primary sense is, 
to go, move, or advance forward, and it seems to be 
clear that ready, ride, read, riddle, are all of one fam- 
ily, and probably from the root of L. gradior. See 
Reap and Rep. Class Rd, No. 23.] 
» 1, Quick ; prompt ; not hesitating ; as, ready wit; 
a ready consent, 

2, Quick to receive or comprehend ; not slow or 

» dull; as, a ready apprehension. 

3. Quick in action or execution ; dextrous; as, an 
artist ~eady in his business; a ready writer. Ps. xlv. 

4, Prompt; -not delayed; present in hand. He 
makes ready payment; he pays ready money for ev- 
ery thing he buys. 

5. Prepared ; fitted ; furnished with what is neces- 
sary, or disposed in a manner suited to the purpose 5 
as, a ship ready for sea. 


5. In law, pertaining to things fixed, permanent, 
or immovable, as to lands and tenements ; 3 as, real 
estate, opposed tu personal or movable property. 

Blackstone. 
‘ Real action, in law, is an action which concerns 
real property 

Real assets ; assets consisting in real estate, or lands 
and tenements descending to an heir, sufficient to 
answer the charges upon the estate created by the 
ancestor. 

Chattels real, are such chattels as concern or savor 
of the realty ; as a term for years of land, wardships 
in chivalry, the next presentation toa church, estate 
by statute-merchant, elegit, &c. 

Real composition, is when an agreement is made 
between the owner of Jands and the parson or vicar, 
with consent of the ordiaary, that such lands shall 
be discharged from payment of tithes, in conse- 
quence of other land or recompense given to the 
parson in lieu and satisfaction thereof. Blackstone. 

Real presence; in the Roman Catholic church, tho 
actual presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the eucharist, or the conversion of the substance of 
the bread and wine into the real body and blood of 


My oxen and fatlings are killed, and all things are ready. — Christ. Encyc. 
Matt, xxii, RE/AL, 2. [Sp.] A-small Spanish denomination of 
6. Willing; free; cheérful to do or suffer; not money. 


The real of plate varies in value according to the 
time of its coinage, from 12; down to 10 cents, or 
from 63 to 5 pence sterling. The real vellin is a 
The spirit is ready, but the flesh is weak. — Mark xiv. 
Tam he not fats bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for rear bf account equal to 5 cents, or i Fey ster- 
the name of the Lord Jesus, — Acts xxi, ling [0bs,] lc Culloch. 
7. Willing; disposed. Men are generally ready to 2. A realist. Ss Burton. 
impute blame to others. They are more ready to give | RE-AL/GAR, nm. [Fr. reagal, or realgal; Port. rosal- 
than to take reproof. gar, red algar. 


8. Being at the point; near; not distant; about to A combination of sulphur and arsenic in equal 
do or suffer. equivalents ; red sulphuret of arsenic. Realgar dif- 


fers from orpiment in the circumstance that orpiment 


backward or reluctant; as, a prince always ready to 
grant the reasonable requests of his subjects. 


A is peeey io Pens, was my father. —Deut, xxvl, Job} 5 composed of two equivalents of arsenic and three 

9. Bei hand. of sulphur. 

Baia ee a : wt , i RE/AL-ISM, n. The doctrine of the realists, who 
sapling pine he wrenched from out the groun maintai th s. 3, 

The adit weapon that his fury found. e Dryden, of aac Wings; aud not swore, ere objects 


10. Easy ; facile ; opportune ; short ; eee or most | RE AL-IST, n. 
convenient ; the Greek sense, pagrus: 
Sometimes the readiest way which a wise man has to conquer, is 
to flee. Hooker. 
Through the wild desert, not the readiest way. Milton. 
The ready way to be thought mad, is to contend you are :tot 50. 
Spectator, 
To make ready ; to prepare ; to provide and put in 
order. 
2. An elliptical phrase for make things ready; to 
make preparations ; to prepare. 


One who maintains that generals, or 
the terms used to denote the genera and species of 
things, represent real existences, and are not mere 
names, as maintained by the nominalists. Murdock. 

RE-AL- isT’I€, a. Pertaining to or characteristic of 
the realists. 

RE-AL‘L-TY, x. [Fr. realité.] 

1. Actual being or existence of any thing ; truth ; 
fact; in distinction from mere appearance. 
A man may fancy he understands a critic, when in reality he does 


READ’Y, (red’e,) adv. Ina state of preparation so as Sig pinirbernha or ulaehe meee 
to. aodiaicl delay. 2. Something intrinsically important, not merely 
matter of show. ‘ 


We ourselves will go ready armed before the house of Israel. — 
Num. xxxii. 


READ'Y, (red’e,) n. For ready money. 


Lord Strut was not flush in ready, either to go to law, or to 


And to realities yield all her shows. Milton. 


3. En the schools, that which may exist of itself, or 
which has a full and absolute being of itself, and is 


clear old debts. {A low word.} Arbuthnot. at considered as a part of any thing else. Encuc. 
n law, immobility, or the fixed, permanent na- 
Petts roa Verbs To dispose in order; to pre-/ ture of property; as, chattels which savor of the 
PALE a Oran Wes Brooke. realty. [This word Rratry isso written, in law, for 


READ/Y-MADE, a. Already made. 
READ/Y-WIT’TED, a, Having ready wit. 
RE-AF-FIRM/, (-af- furm’,) vt, 
affirm a second time. 
RE-AF-FIRM’/ANCE, n. 


RE-AF-FIRM’ED, 
RE-AF- FIRMING, ppr. 


Reatity. Blackstone. 
RE-AL-IZ/A-BLE, a. That may be realized. 
[re and agirm.] To| RE-AL-I-ZA/TION, n. [from realize.] The act of 
realizing or making real, Beddoes. 
2. The act of converting money into land. 
3. The act of believing or considering as real. 
4. The act of bringing into being or act. Glanville. 
RE/AL-IZE, v. t, [Sp. realizar ; Fr. realiser.] 


A second nontirmsiion: 
Ayliffe. 
Affirmed a second Baas 
Affirming again. 


1 H 
RE-A'’GENT, n. [roand Titel In chemistry, a sub- 1. To bring into being or act ; as, to realize a scheme 
saree employe to detect the presence of other] or project. 
odies, 
We realize what Archimedes had only in hypothesis, weighin 
peti Hares barytio murlate to be one of the most sensible asingle grain of sand ‘against the globe of earth. ’ Glanville 
urcroy. 


2. To convert money into land, or personal into 
real estate, 

3. To impress on the mind as a reality ; to believe, 
consider, or treat as real, How little do men in full 
health realize their frailty and mortality ! 


Let the sincere Christian realize the closing sentiment. 7, Scott. 


RE-AG-GRA-VA'TION, n. {re and aggravation.} In 
the Roman Catholic ecclesiastical law, the last monitory, 
published after three admonitions and before the last 
excominunication. Before they proceed to fulminate 
the last excommur\sation, they publish an aggrava- 
tion and a reag graDigiion. Encyc. 


RAK, n A rush. [Wot in use.] 4. To bring home to one’s own case or experience ; 
REAL, a. [Low lL. realis; It. reale; Sp. real; Fr. to consider as one’s own; to feelin all its force, 
reel; from L. res, rei, Ir. raod, red, rod. Res is of the Who, at his fireside, can realize the distress of ship- 


wrecked mariners? 


This allusion must have had enhanced strength and beauty to the 
eye of a nation extensively devoted to a pastoral life, and 
therefore realizing all ita fine scenes and the tender emotions 
to which they gave birth. Dwight. 


5. To bring into actual existence and possession ; 


Class Rd, from the root of read, ready, from rushing, 
driving, or falling. Res, like thing, 13, primarily, that 
which comes, falls out, or happens, corresponding 
with event, from L, evenio, Res, then, denotes that 
which actually exists. The L. res and Eng. thing 
coincide exactly in signification with the Heb, 137, 
& word, a thing, an event. Seo Reap and THiNna.] to render tangible or effective. He never realized 
L Actually being or existing ; not fictitious or im-| much profit from his trade or speculations, 
agimary ; as,a description of real life. The author] RE/AL-IZ-ED, pp. Brought into actual being; con- 
escribes a real scene or transaction. verted into real estate; impressed, received, or 
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treated asa reality ; felt in its true force ; seit; or | oirented ase yeallty ; fet=Anita true! foven 5 secddevell 
actual, tangible, or effective. 
RE/AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Bringing Into actual being; 
converting into real estate ; impressing as a reality ; 
feeling as one’s own or in its real force ; rendering 
tangible or effective. 
2. a. That makes real, or that brings home as @ 
reality ; as a realizing view of eternity. Robt. Hall. 
RE-AL-LEGE’, (re-al-lej’,) v. t. [re and allege.} 
To allege again. Cotgrave. 
RE-AL-LI/ANCE, n. A renewed alliance. 
RE/AL-LY, adv. With actual existence. Pearson. 
2. In truth ; in fact; not in appearance only ; as, 
things really evil. 
The anger of the people ls really a short fit of madness, Swt/t. 


In this sense it is used famillarly as a slight cor- 
roboration of an opinion or declaration. 


Why, really, sixty-five 1s somewhat old. 


REALM, (relm,) 2. 
Fr. roi, It. re, L. rez, king, whence realis, royal.] 
1. A royal jurisdiction or extent of government 

a kingdom; a king’s dominions; as, the realm ol 


Young. 


England. 
2. Kingly government; as, the realm of bees, 
Unusual. | Milton. 
REALM’-BOUND-ING, a. Bounding a realm. 
RE/AL-TY, 2. [Ti realtd, from re, king, L. rez 
1, Loyalty. Not in use.] Milton. 
2. Reality. [JVvt in use. alone 


3. In law, | immobility. ‘se Reatiry. 

REAM, 2. [Sax. ream, a band; D. riem; Dan. rem or 
reem; Sw. rom; W. rhwym, a bond or tle. The 
Dutch word signifies a strap, thong, or girdle, and an 
oar, L. remus. In Fr. rame is a ream and an oar, 
and if the English ream and the L. remus are tho 
same word, the primary sense is a shoot, L. ramus, a 
branch, for the shoots of trees or shrubs were the 
first bands used by men. (See Giro and WirtHe.) 
The Italian has risma, and the Sp. and Port. resma, a 
ream; G. rjess. See Class Rm, No. 7, 9.] 

A bundle or package of paper, consisting of twenty 
quires. Pope. 


McCulloch. 

REAM, v. t. To bevel out, as a hole in metal, &c, 

Halliwell. 

RE-AN’I-MATE, ». t. [ro and animate.] To revive; 
to resuscitate ; to restore to life; as a person dead or 
apparently dead ; as, to reanimate a drowned person, 

2. To revive the spirits when dull or Janguid ; to 
invigorate ; to infuse new life or courage into ; as, to 
reanimate disheartened troops ; to reanimate drowsy 
senses or languid spirits. 

RE-AN/I-MA-TED, pp. Restored to life or action. 

RE-AN’I-MA-TING, ppr. Restoring life to ; anviEee 
ating with new life and courage. 

RE-AN-I- MA/TION, 2. The act or operation of re- 
viving from apparent death ; the act or operation of 
giving fresh spirits, courage, or vigor. 

RE-AN-NEX’, v. 4, tre and annex.] To annex again; 
to reunite ; to annex what has been separated. 

Bacon. 

RE-AN- NEX-A/TION, n. The act of annexing again, 

Marshall, 
RE. oe NEX’/ED , (-an-nekst’,) pp. Annexed or united 


RE-AN.NEX/ING, ppr. Annexing again ; reuniting. 
REAP, v.t. [Sax. rip, hrippe, gerip, harvest ; ripan, to 
reap; ripe, ripe; rypan, to rip; allied probably to 
reafian, to seize, spoil, lay waste, L. rapio, G. reif, ripe, 
D. raapen, to reap, ryp, ripe, Gr. apn, @ sickle, apTaw, 
to reap, L. carpo, Eng. crop. See Class Rb, No, 18, 
26, 27 
1. To cut grain with a sickle; as, to reap Wheat or 
rye. 
‘When ye reap the harvest, thou shalt not wholly reap the corners 
of thy field. — Lev. xix. 


field. 

3. To gather; to obtain ; to receive as a reward, or 
asthe fruit of labor or of works; 3 in a good or bad 
sense; as, to reap a benefit from exertions, 


He pa soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption. — 
Gal. vi. 
Ye are plowed wickednesa; ye have reaped iniquity, = 


REAP, v.i. To perform the act or operation of reap- 
ing. In Mew England, farmers reap in July and 
August. 

2. To receive the fruit of labor or works. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy, — Ps, cxxvi, 


REAP’ED, (reept,) pp. Cut with a sickle; received 
as the fruit of labor or works. 

REAP/ER, xn. One that cuts grain with a sickle. 

REAPING, ppr. Cutting grain with a sickle; re- 
ceiving as the fruit of labor or the reward of works. 

REAP/‘ING, n. The act of cutting grain with a sickle, 

REAPYING-HOOK, n. An instrument used in reap- 
ng; a sickle. 

BES ae PAR/EL, ». t. [re and apparel.] To clothe 

Donne. 


RE-AP-PAR/EL-ED, pp. Clothed again. 


PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 


(Fr. royaume; It. reame; from 


Printer’s ream; among English printers, 214 quires, 


2. To clear of a crop by reaping; 8s, to reap 8 — 


= 
— 


REA 


®ME-AP-PAR/EL-ING, ppr. Clothing again. 
RE-AP-PEAR’,v. i. [re and appear] To appear a 
second time. | ; 
RE-AP-PEAR‘/ANCE, n. A second nppenrance, 
RE-AP-PEAR/ING per. a pecue again. 
RE-AP-PLI-€A’TION, n. [Sce Rearety.] A second 
application. 
RE-AP-PLY’, 2. t or i [re and apply.) To apply 
RE-AP-PLY'ING, ppr. Applying again. (again. 
RE-AP-POINT’, v. t. To appoint again. 
RE-AP-POINT’‘ED, pp. Appointed again. 
RE-AP-POINT’ING, ppr, Appointing again. 
RE-AP-POINT'MENT, 2x. A sccond appointment. 
RE-AP-POR’1VION, tr. t. To apportion again. 
RE-AP-POR'TION-ED, pp. Apportioned again. 
RE-AP-POR’/TION-IN«G, ppr. Apportioning again. 
RE-AP-POR’/TION-MEN'T, n. A second apportion- 
ment, Madison, 
BEAR; (reer,) n. [Fr. arriere; but this is compound ; 
Arm. refr, rever, reor, the seat ; the fundaiment ; W. 
rhév, something thick, a bundle ; rhevyr, the funda- 
ment. Rear is contracted from rever. Class Rb.] 

1. [n a general sense, that which is behind or back- 
ward ; appropriately, the part of an army which is 
behind the other, either when standing on parade or 
when matching ; also, the part of a fleet which is 
behind the other. It is opposed to Front or Van. 
Bring up the rear. 

2. The last class ; the last in order. 

Coins I place in the rear, Peacham, 


In the rear; behind the rest; backward, or in the 
last class. In this phrase, rear signifies the part or 
REAR, a. [Sax. hrere.] {place behind. 
1, Little cooked ; raw ; rare; not well rousted or 
boiled. 
2. (Sax. areran, to hasten; hreran, to excite.] 
Early. [.4 provincial word.] 

REAR, v. t. (Sax. r@ran, reran, argran, to erect, to 
excite, to hasten; hreran, to excite; Sw. rdra, to 
move; Dan. rirer, to move, stir, shake; rvrig, 
quick, lively, rising in the stomach. ] 

1. To raise. 
Who now shall rear you to the aun, or rank 
Your tribus? 
2. To lift after o fall. 
Jun aeration at bis fet I fll 
Submiss ; he reared me, - Milton, 
3. To bring up or to raise to maturity, as young ; 
as, to rear & numerous offspring. Thomson. 
4, To educato ; to instruct. 
He want « fathrr to protect his youth, 


Milton. 


And rear him up to virtue. Southern, 
5. To exalt ; to elevate, 

Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and reaze the abjcct mind, Prior, 
6. To rouse ; to stir up. 

And seeks the tusky boar to rear, Dryden, 
7. To raise ; to breed ; as cattle. Harte. 
B. To bear off; to achieve; toobtain. Spenser. 


Zo rear one’s steps ; to ascend; to move upward. 
Milton, 
REAR, v.% Torise up on the hind legs, as a horse. 
REAR-AD'MI-RAL. See Avira. 
REAR’ED, pecoed) 97 Raised ; lifted ; brought up; 
educated ; elevated, 
REAR’-GUARD, n. The body of an army that 
marches in the rear of the mnin body to protect it. 
REAR‘ING, ppr. Raising; educating ; elevating. 
REABR’/-LINE, n. ‘The line in the rear of an army. 
REAR’-MOUSE, n. (Sax. hrere-mus.] 
The leather-winged bat. Shak. Abbot, 
REAR/-RANK, n. The rank of a body of troops 
which is in the rear. 
REAR’WARD, xn. [from rear. Seo Rerzwarp.] The 
Jast troop ; the rear-guard. 
2. The end; the tail; the train behind. Shak. 
3. The latter part. » Shak. 
RE-AS-CEND’, v. i. [re and ascend.] Torise, mount, 


or climb again. Milton. Spenser. 
RE-AS-CEND’, v. t. To mount or ascend again. 
Ho mounts aloft and reascends the akies. Addison. 


RE-AS-CEND’ED, pp. Ascended again. 

RE-AS-CEND’ING, ppr. Ascending again. 

RE-AS-CEN/SION, (-as-sen/shun,) n. The act of re- 
ascending ; a remounting. i 

RE-AS-CENT’,x. Areturning ascent; acclivity. 

Cowper. 

REA'SON, (ré/zn,) n. [Ir. reasun; W. rheswom; Arm. 
resoun; Fr. raison; Sp. razon; Port. razam; Jt. ra- 
gione; L. ratio; Russ. razum; Goth. rathyo, an ac- 
count, number, ratio ; rathyan, to number ; garathyan, 
to number or count; rodyan, to spenk; D. rede, 
speech ; reden, reason, argument ; redenkunst, rheto- 
ric ; G. rede, reden; Sax. red, reda, speech, reason; 
re@swian, to reasun. We find wnited the Sax. red, 
speech, redan, redan, to read, the Gr. Jew, to say or 
speak, whence rhetoric, and the L. ratio, which is 
from ratus, and which proves reor to be contracted 
from redo, redor, and all unite with rod, L. radius, 
&c. Primarily, reason is that which is uttered. (See 
Reap.) So Gr. Aoyvs, from Ayo] 


REA'SON, v. t. 


REA 


1, That which is thought or which is alleged in 
words, as, the ground or cause of opinion, conclu- 
sion, or determination, I have reasons which I may 
choose not to disclose. You ask me my reasons, I 
freely give my reasons. The judgo assigns good 
reasons for his opinions, reasons which justify his 
decision. Hence, in general, 

2. The causo, ground, principle, or motivo, of any 
thing said or done; that which supports or justifies 
a determination, plan, or measure, 

Virtue and vice are not arbitrary things; but there [a a natural 


‘and eternal reazon for that goodness and virtue, and against 
vive and wickedness. — 1 Pet. iii Tillotson, | 


3. Efficient cause. He is detained by reason of 


sickness, 
Spain ls thin sown of people, partly by reaeon of Its sterility of 
soil, Bacon. 
The reason of the motion of the balance in a wheel-watch is by 
motion of the next wheel, Hale, 
4, Final cause, 


Reason, in the English language, is sometimes taken for true and 
clear principles; sometimes for clear and fair deductions ; 
sonietimes for the cause, particularly the final cause. Locke. 

5. A faculty of the mind by which it distinguishes 

truth from falsehood, and good from evil, and which 
enables the possessor to deduce inferences from facts 


or from propositions. Encyc. 
Belf-lovg, the spring of motion, acts tho soul, 
Reaeon’s comparing balance rules the whole — 
That sees iinnverliate gout by-present sensc, 
Reson the futuro and the consequence, Pope. 
Reason is the directer of man’s will. Hooker. 


6. Ratiocination ; the exercise of reason. 
But when by reason the the truth has found, Davies. 


7 Right ; justice ; that which is dictated or sup- 
ported by reason. Every man claims to have reason 
on his side. 

1 was promised on a time, 
To have reason for my rhyme. 

8. Reasonable claim ; justice. 

God brings good out of evil, and therefore it were but reason wo 
should trust God to govern his own world. Taylor. 

9, Rationale ; just account. 

This reason did the ancient futhers render, why the church was 
called catholic. Pearson, 

See No. 1 and 2.] 
0. Moderation ; moderate demands; claims which 
reason and justice adinit or prescribe. 

The most prooable way of bringing France to reason, would be 
by the making an attempt on the Spanish West Indies, 

Addison, 

In reason, in all reason; in justice; with rational 
ground. 

When any thing fs proved by as arguments aa a thing of 
that kind ‘nf aauibis of, a etal a reason to doutn of 
its existence, Tillotson, 

REA’SON, v. i. [Fr. raisonner; Sax. rae) 

1. To exercise the faculty of reason ; to deduce in- 
ferences justly from premises. Ryutes do not reason; 
children reason imperfectly. 

2. To argues to infer conclusions from premises, 
or to deduce new or unknown propositions from 

revious propositions which are known or evident. 

‘0 reason justly, is to infer from propositions which 
are known, admitted, or evident, the conclusions 
which ore natural, or which necessarily result from 
them. Men may reason within themselves‘ they 
May reason before a court or legislature; they may 
reason Wrong as Well as right. 

3. To debate ; to confer or inquize by discussion or 
mutual communication of thoughts, arguments, or 
reasons, 

And they reasoned among themaclyeu, — Matt. x7. 


To reason with ; to argue with; to endeavor to in- 
form, convince, or persuade, by argument. Reason 
with a profligate son, and if possible, persuade him 
of his errors. 

2. To discourse ; to talk; to take or givé an ac- 
count. 


Btand still, that I may reason with you before the Lord, of all 
the righteous ucts of the Lord. —1 Sam. xil. [Obs.] 


Spenser. 


To examine or discuss by argu- 
ments ; to debate or discuss. I reasoned the matter 
with my friend. 

When they are clearly discovered, well digested, and well rea- 
in every part, there is beauty in such a theory. 
Burnet, 
2. To persuade by reasoning or argument ; as, to 
reason one into a belief of truth; to reason one out 
of his plan; to reason down a passion, 

REA'SON-A-BLE, a. Having the faculty of reason; 

endued with reason ; as, a reasonable being. 
In this sense Ratronat is now generally used.] 
. Governed by reason ; being under the influence 
of reason ; thinking, speaking, or acting rationally, 
or according to the dictates of reason ; as, tho meas- 
ure must satisfy all reasonable men, 
3. Conformable or agreeable to reason; just; 
rational. 
By indubitable certainty, 1 mean that which does not admit of 
any reaaonat/e cuuse of doubting. ilkine, 


A law may be reaeonable in itself, though 0 man docs not allow 
i. Swift. 


4, Not immoderate 
Let all things be thought open, 
That may with reaeonadls owitness add 
More feathers to our wings. Shak, 


5. Tolerablo; being in mediscrity ; moderate ; as, 
Q reasonable quantity. Abbot. 
6. Not excessive; not unjust; as, a reasonable 
fine ; a reasonable sum in. damages. 
REA'SON-A-BLE-NESS, 2. Tho faculty of reason. 
In this sense, little used.} 

Agreeableness to reason ; that stato or quality of 
athing which reason supports or justifies; as, the 
reasonableness of our wishes, demands, or expecta- 
tions. 

The reaoonablenees and excellency of charity. 

3. Conformity to rational principles. 

The whole frame and contexture of a watch carries In {t a rea 
sunahieness —the passive impression of the reason or intel- 
lectual idoa that was in the artist. |Unusual.] Hale, 

4. Moderation ; as, the reasonableness of a demand. 

REA’SON-A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree agree- 
able to reason; in consistency with reason. We 
may reasonably suppose self-interest to be the govern 
ing principle of men, 

. Moderately ; in a moderate degree ; not fully ; 
in # degree reaching to mediocrity. 

I’ we can by industry make our deaf and dumb persons reasore 
ably perfect in the language. 4 Holder. | 

REA’S ON-ED, (ré/znd,) pp. Deakins or discussed 
by argutnents. 3 

2. Persuaded by reasoning or aViyipent. 

REA’'SON-ER, 2. One who reasons or argues; as, & 
fair reasoner ; a close reasoner; a logical reasoner. 

REA/SON-ING, ppr. or a. Arguing ; deducing infer- 
ences froin premises ; debating ; discussing. 

REA'SON-ING, n. The act or process of exercising 
the faculty of reason; that act or operation of the 
mind by which new or unknown propositions are 
deduced from previous ones which aré known and 
evident, or which are admitted or supposed for the 
sake of argument; argumentation ; ratiocination ; 
as, fair reasoning ; false reasoning; absurd reasoning ; 
strong or weak reasoning, The reasonings.of the 
advocate appeared to the court conclusive. ° 

REA‘/SON-LESS, a. Destitute of reason; as, a rea- 
sonless man or mind. Shak. Ralegh. 

2. Void of reason ; not warranted or supported by 

Treason. : 
Duc proffer Is absurd and reasonless, Shak. 


RE-AS-SEM’BLAGE, n. Assemblage a second time, 
RE-AS-SEM/BLE, v.t. [re and assemble.] To coilect 
again. Milton. 
RE-AS-SEM’BLE, v. | To assemble or convene 

again. 
RE-AS-SEM/BLED, pp. Assembled again. 
RE-AS-SEM/BLING, ppr. Assembling again. 
RE-AS-SERT’,v.t. [reand assert.] To assert again; 
to maintain after suspension or cessation. 
Let ux hope — we may have a body of authors who will: *ssert 
our claim to respectability in literature. Wa. h. 
RE-AS-SERT’ED, pp. Asserted or maintained auew. 
RE-AS-SERT/ING, ppr. Asserting again ; vindicu::-g¢ 
anew 
RE-AS-SER/TION, n. Asecond assertion of the same 
thing. 
RE-AS-SIGN’, (-as-stne’,) v. 4. [reand assign.] To ase 
sign back ; to transfer back what has been assigned. 
RE-AS-SIGN’ED, pp. Assigned back. 
RE-AS-SIGN'ING, ppr. Transferring back what has 
been assigned. i 
RE-AS-SIM/‘I-LATE, v. t. [re and assimilate.] To 
assimilate or cause to resemble anew: to change 
again into a like or suitable substance Encyc. 
RE-AS-SIM’I-LA-TED, pp. Assimilated anew; changed 
again to a like substanco, 
RE-AS-SIM’I-LA-TING, ppr. 
RE-AS-S[M I-LA’/TION, n. <A second or renewed 
assimilation, Encyc. 
RE-AS-SUME’, v. t.. [re and assume.] To resume; 
to take ngain. Ailton. 
RE-AS-SOUM'ED, pp. Resumed; assumed again. 
RE-AS-SOM/ING, ppr. Assuming or taking again. 
RE-AS-SUMP’TION, n. A resuming; a second as- 
sumption, 
RE-AS-SOR’ANCE, (-shur’ans,) 2. 
AssuRANCcE.] 
1, Assurance or ccnfirmation repeated. 


Assimilating again. 


[See Sure and 


[Rare.] 
Prynne. 
2. Asecond assurance against loss, or the assur- 
ance of property by an underwriter, to relieve him. 
self from arisk he hastaken. Blackstone. Park. 
RE-AS-SORE’, (re-ash-shire’,) v. t. [re and assure. 
Fr. rassurer.] 
1. To restore courage to; to free from fear or terror 
They rose with fear, 
Till dauntless Pallas rezseured the rest. Dryden. 
2. To insure a second time against loss, or rather 
to insure by another what one has already insured ; 
to insure against loss that may be incurred by taking 


a risk. 
RE-AS-SOR’ED, (-shtird,) pp. Restored from fears 
reéncouraged. { 
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2. Insured against loss by risk taken, as an under- 
writer. : as 
RE-— .SOR/ER; x; “One wha insures the first under- 


wnk 
RE-ASU UR/ING, pp. Restoring from fear, terror, or 
depression of courage. 

2, Insuring against loss by ifsurance. 
REAS’TI-NESS, x. Rancidness. [Wot in use, or lo- 
cal, Cotgrave. 
REAS'TY, a. [Qu. rusty.] Covered with a kind of 

rust and having a rancid taste; applied to dried meat. 
Not in use, or local.] Skelton. 
BEATS, (réte,) n. A kind of long, small grass, that 
grows in water and complicates itself. [JVot in use, 
or local. Walton. 
BE-AT-TACH!, v. t. [re and attach.] To attach a 
second time. 
RE-AT-TACH’ED, (-at-tacht’,) pp. 
ond time. i 
RE-AT-TACH’MENT, zn. A second attachment, 
BE-AT-TEMPT’, v.t [re and attempt.| To attempt 
again. 
RE-AT-TEMPT’ED, pp. Attempted a second time. 
RE-AT-TEMPT'ING, ppr. Attempting again. 
BEAVE, (reeve,) vt. (Sax. reafian.] 
Totake away by stealth or violence; to bereave, 
yee See BEREAVE.] Shak. Spenser. 
RE-A-VOW', v.t. To vow again. 
RE-BAP’TISM, n. A second baptism. 
RE-BAP-TI-ZA'/TION, n. [from rebaptize.] A sec- 


Attached a sec- 


ond baptism. Hooker. 
RE-BAP-TIZE’, v. t. [re and baptize.] To baptize a 
secon¢ time. Ayliffe. 


RE-BAP-TIZ/ED, pp. Baptized again. 
RE-BAP-TIZ/ING, ppr. Baptizing a second time. 
RE-BATE’, v. t. (Fr. rebuttre; re and battre; It. ribat- 
tere. 
1 Ine blunt ; to beat to obtuseness ; to deprive of 
keenness, 
Ho doth rebate and blunt his natural edge. 
The keener edge of battle to rebate. 
2. To abate or deduct from. 
RE-BATE’, nx. A kind of hard freestone used in 
pavements; also, a piece of wood fastened to a Jong 
stick for beating mortar. Also, an iron tool sharp- 
ened somewhat like a chisel, for dressing wood, &c. 
Elmes. 

2. In architecture, the groove or channel sunk on 

the edge of a piece of timber; a rabbet, which see. 
RE-BATE’ Py 
RE-BATE/MENT, | ™ 

2. In commerce, abatement; deduction of interest, 

or any sum, &c., in consequence of prompt payment. 

Bouvier. 

3. In heraldry, a diminntion or abatement of the 
bearings in a coat of arins. Encyc. 

RE-BA‘TO, 2. A sort of ruff. [See Rasaro.] 
RE/BEE, x. [Fr. rebec; It. ribecca.] 
A three-stringed fiddle. [Not much used.] Milton. 
REB/EL, 2. [Fr. rebellc, from L. rebellis, making war 
again.] 

1, One who revolts from the government to which 
he owes allegiance, cither by openly renouncing the 
authority of that government, or by taking arms and 
openly opposing it. <A rebel differs from an encmy, as 
the latter is one who does not owo allegiance to the 
government which he attacks. Mum. xvii. 

2. One who willfully violates a law. Encye. 

3. One who disobcys the king’s proclamation ; a 
contemner of the king’s laws. 

British-Laws. Blackstone. 

4, A feudal villain who disoheys his lord. Encyc. 

REB/EL, a. Rebellious; acting in revolt. Milton. 
RE-BEL’, v.% [L. rebello, to make war again; re and 
bello; W. rhyvela, to make war; rhy and bel, war.] 

1. To revolt ; to renounce the authority of the laws 
and government to which one owes allegiance. 
Subjects may rebel by an open renunciation of the 
authority of the government, without taking arms; 
but ordinarily, rebellion is accompanied by resistance 
in arms. 

Yeo have built you an altar, that ye might rebel 

the Lord. sa axii. Is, ra 2 Pada egies 

2. To rise in violent opposition against lawful au- 

thority. 


How could my hand rebel against Tp depart ? 


Shak. 
Dryden. 


Diminution. 


Dryden, 


How could your heart rebel against your reason? 
iRE-BEL/LED, pp. or a. Rebellious; guilty of rebel- 
lion. Milton. 


AE-BEL’/LER, 2. One that rebels, Dict. 

RE-BEL/LING, ppr. Renouncing the anthority of the 
government to which one owes allegiance ; rising in 
opposition to lawful authority. 

RE-BELL/ION, (re-bel’yun,) n. [Fr., from L. rebellio, 

’ Among the Romans, rebellion was originally a revolt 
Or open resistance to their government by nations 
that Ce been subdued in war. It was a renewed 
war. 

1, An open and avowed renunciation of the au- 
thority of the government to which one owes alle- 
giance ; or the taking of arms traitorously to resist 
the authority of lawful government; revolt. Re- 
bellion differs from’ insurrection and from mutiny. 
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Insurrection may be a rising in opposition to a| RE-BOKE’,n. A chiding; reproof for faults; repre- 


particular act or law, without a design to renounce 
wholly all subjection to the government. IJnsurrec- 
tion may be, but is not necessarily, rebellion. sMu- 
tiny is an insurrection of soldiers or seamen against 
the authority of their officers, ~~ 

No sooner is the standard of rebellion displayed, than men of 

desperate principles resort to it. Ames. 

2. Open resistance to lawful authority, 

Commission of rebellion; in law, a .commission 
awarded against-a person who treats the king’s au- 
thority with contempt, in not obeying his proclama- 
tion according to his allegiance, and refusing to at- 
tend his sovereign when required ; in which case, 
four commissioners are ordered to attach him 
wherever he may be found. Blackstone. 

RE-BELL/IOUS, (re-bel’yus,) a. Engaged in rebell- 
ion ; renouncing the authority and dominion of the 
government to which allegiance is due; traitorously 
resisting government or Jawful authority. Deut. ix. 


xxi. 
RE-BELL'IOUS-LY, adv. With design to throw off 
the authority of legitimate government; in opposi- 
tion to the government to which one is bound by al- 
legiance ; with violent or obstinate disobedience to 
lawful authority. Camden. 
RE-BELL/IOUS-NESS, (-bel/yus-,) n. The quality or 
state of being rebellious, * 
RE-BEL/LOW, v. i. [re and bellow.] To bellow in 
return ; to echo back a loud, roaring noise. 
The cave rebellowed and the temple chook. Dryden. 
RE-BEL/LOW-ING, ppr. 
echo, . 
RE-BLOS’/SOM, 2. % [re and blossom.] 'To blossom 
RE-BLOS/SOM-ING, ppr. Blossoming again. [again. 
RE-BO-A'/TION, n. [L. reboo; re and boo. 
The return of a loud, bellowing sound. [Wot used.] 
RE-BOIL/, v.72. [L. re and bullio.] Patrick, 
To take fire ; to be hot. Elyot. 
RE-BOIL’, v. t. To boil again. 
RE-BOIL/ED, pp. Boiled a second time. 
RE-BOUND’, v. i. [Fr. rebondir ; re and bondir.] 
To spring back; to start back; to be reverberated 
by an elastic power resisting force or impulse im- 
pressed ; as, a rebounding echo. 
Bodies absolutely bard, or so soft us to be void of elasticity, will 
not rebound from one another, Newton, 
RE-BOUND’, v. t. To drive back ; to reverberate. 
Silenus sung; the vales his voice rebound. Dryden. 
RE-BOUND’, 2. The act of flying back in resistance 
of the impulse of another body ; resilience. 
Put back as from a rock with swift rebound, 


RE-BOUND’ED, pp. 

RE-BOUND’ING, ppr. 
verberating. 

RE-BRACE’, v. t. 


Gray. 
RE-BREATHE’, v.i. [re and breathe.] To breathe 
again. 
RE-BUFF’, x. [It. rabbugo; Fr. rebuffade; re and It. 
buffa, buffare, F'r. bouffer.| 
1, Repercussion, or beating back; a quick and 
sudden resistance. 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud. 


2, Sudden check ; defeat. 
3. Refusal ; rejection of solicitation. 
RE-BUFF’, v. t. To beat back; to offer sudden re- 
sistance to ; to check. 
RE-BUFF’ED, (re-buft’,) pp. 
suddenly ; checked. 
R£-BUILD’, (-bild’,) v. t. [re and build.] To build 
again ; to renew a structure; to build or construct 
what has been demolished ; as, to rebuild a house, a 
wall, a wharf, or a city. 
RE-BUILD/ER, n. One who rebuilds, Bp. Hall. 
RE-BUILD/ING, (-bild/ing,) ppr. Building again. 
RE-BUILT’, ree pp. Built again; reconstructed. 
RE-BUK’A-BLE, a. [from rebuke.] Worthy of repre- 
hension. Shak. 
RE-BUKE’, v. t. [Norm. rebuquer; Arm. rebechat, to 
reproach. Qu. Fr. reboucher, to stop; re and boucher, 
to stop. The Italian has rimbeccare, to repulse or 
r drive back, to peck, from becco, the beak. The word 
is a compound of re and a root in Bg, signifying to 
drive. See Pacx and Imreacu. Class Bg, No. 20.] 
1. To chide; to reprove ; to reprehend for a fault ; 
to check by reproof. 
The proud he tamed, the penitent he cheered, 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender feared. 
Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbor. — Lev. 
2. To check or restrain. 
The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan. — Zech. fil, Is. xvil. 
3. To chasten ; to punish ; to afflict for correction. 
O Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger, <= Ps. vi, 
4, To check ; to silence. 
Master, rebuke thy disciples. — Luke xix, 
5. To-check ; to heal. 
And he stood over her and rebuked the fever, — Luke iv, 
6. To restrain ; to calm. 
Fie arose and rebuked the winds and the sea, — Matt, vill. 


Dryden. 
Sprung back ; reverberated. 
Springing or flying back ; re- 


[re and brace.] To brace again. 


Milton, 


Beaten back ; resisted 


as 


Bellowing in return or in |: 


hension. 
Why bear you these rebukes and answer not? Shak, 
2. In Scripture, chastisement ; punishment; afflic- 
tion for the purpose of restraint and correction. 
Ezek, v. Hos. Ve 
3. In low language, any kind of check. 
LT’ Estrange. 
To suffer rebuke ; to enduro the reproach and perse- 
cution of men. Jer. xv. 
To be without rebuke ; to live without giving cause 
of reproof or censure ; to be blameless. 
RE-BUK’ED, (re-bikt’,) pp. Reproved ; reprehended ; 
checked ; restrained ; punished for faults, 


RE-BUKE/FYjL, a. Containing or abounding with re- 


bukes. 
RE-BUKE’FYL-LY, ado. With reproof or reprehen- 


sion. 

RE-BUK/’ER, 2. One that rebukes; a chider; one 
that chastises or restrains. 

RE-BUK/ING, ppr. Chiding; reproving; checking, 
punishing. 

RE-BOUK’ING-LY, adv. By way of rebuke. 

RE-BUL-LI'/TION, (¢¢e-bul-lish’un,) n. [See Esvixtr- 
tion and Boi] Act of boiling or effervescing 

Little used.]} Wotton. 

RE-BUR/Y, (re-ber’ry,) v. t [reand bury.] To inter 
again. Ashmole. 

RE’BUS, x. ; pl. Resuses. [L., from res, which is of 
the class Rd, Rs, and of the same family as riddle. 
See Rippiz, Reap, and Reat.] 

1. An old and quaint mode of expressing words or 
phrases by the pictures of objects whose names bear 
aresemblance to those words, or to the syllables of 
which they are composed. Thus, an eye and a ton, 
or barrel, represent the family name Eyton. A gal- 
laps, in love with a woman named Rose Hill, painted, 
on the border of his gown, a rose, a hill, an eye,a 
loaf, and a well, which reads, Rose Hill I love well. 

-Encyc. 

2. In heraldry, a coat of arms which bears an allu- 
sion to the name of the person, as three cups, for 
Butler. Brande, 

3. A peculiar kind of enigma or riddle. 

RE-BUT’, v. t. [Fr. rebuter; Norm. rebutter; from 
the root of but, Fr. bout, end ; bouter, to put: bouder, 
to pout; It. ributtare, to drive back, also to vomit. 
See Butr and Pout. Class Bd.] 

To repel ; to oppose by argument, plea, or counter- 
vailing proof. ‘ 

It is used by lawyers in a general sense.] 

RE-BUT’, vi. Toretire back. [Obs.] — Spenser. 

2. To answer, as a plaintiff's surrejoinder. 

The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder a surrejoinder; on 
Thich the debndane may pe bol Bidens 

RE-BUT’TED, pp. Repelled ; answered. 

RE-BUT’TER, n. In law pleadings, the answer of a 
defendant to a plaintiff's surrejoinder. Blackstone. 

If I grant to a tenant to hold without impeachment of waste, and 
afterward implead him for waste done, he may debar me of 
this action by showing my grant, which is a rebutter. 

Encyc. 

RE-BUT’TING, ppr. Repelling; opposing by argu- 
ment, countervailing allegation, or evidence. 

RE-€AL-CI-TRA/TION, n. A kicking back again. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

RE-€ALL’, v. tf. [re and call.] To call back ; to take 
backt; as, to recall words or declarations. 

2. To revoke ; to annul by a subsequent act ; as, to 
recall a-decree. 

3. To call back ; to revive in memory ; as, to re 
call to mind what has been forgotten. Broome. 

4. To call back from a place or mission ; as, to res 
call a minister from a foreign court; to recall troops 
from India. F 

RE-€ALL’, 7. A calling back; revocation. . 

2. The power of calling back or revoking. 


'Tis done ; and since "tis done, "tis past recall. Dryden, 
RF-€ALL/A-BLE, a. That may be recalled. 

; Ramsay, 

Delegates recallable at pleasure. © Madisen, 


RE-CALL/ED, pp. Called back; revoked. 
RE-C€ALLI/ING, ppr._ Calling back ; revoking. : 
RE-CANT’, v, t [L. recanto; re and canto. Bee 
Cant. 
To das to recall ; to contradict a former decla- 


ration. 
How soon would case recant 
‘Vows made in paio, as violent as void, Milton. 


RE-€ANT’, v. i. -To recall words ; to revoke a decla- 
ration or proposition ; to unsay what has been said. 
Convince me I am wrong, andi will recant, 

RE-€AN-TA’TION, n. The act of recalling; retrac- 

‘ tion ; a declaration that contradicts a former one, 


RE-C€ANT’ED, pp.~ Recalled ; retracted. 
RE-CANT’ER, x. One that recants, 
RE-€ANT’ING. . Recalling; retracting. - 
RE-€A-PAC'L-TATE, 0. t. [re and capacitata] To 
qualify again ; to confer capacity on seule 


tterbury 
RE-CA-PAC'I-TA-TED, pp. Capacitated again. 


" 
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RE-€A-PAC'I-TA-TING, ppr. 


again. 
RE-CA-PIT/U-LATE, o. t. [Fr. recapituler ; It. rac- 
capitolare; re and L. capitulum. Seo Caritu.ats.] 

To ropeat the principal things mentioned in a pre- 
ceding discourse, argument, or essay; to give a 
summary of the principal facts, points, or arguments, 

Dryden. 
RE-CA-PIT’U-LA-TED, pp. Repeated in a sum- 
mary. 
RE-CA-PIT/U-LA-TING, ppr. Repeating the princi- 
pal things in a discourse or argument. 
RE-CA-PIT-U-LA/TION, x. The act of recapitulat- 
ing. 

2. A summary or concise statement or enumera- 
tion of the principal points or facts in a preceding 
discourse, argument, or essay. South. 

RE-€A-PIT’U-LA-TO-RY, a. Repeating again ; con- 
taining recapitulation. Garretson. 
RE-CAP’TION, n. [L. re and captio; capio, to take.] 

The act of retaking; reprisal; the retaking of 
one’s own goods, chattels, wife, or children, without 
force or violonce, from one who has taken thein and 
wrongfully detains them. Blackstone. 

Writ of recaption; a writ to recover property taken 
by a second distress, pending a replovin for a foriner 
distross for the same rent or service. Blackstone. 

BE-€AP/TOR,x. [re and captor.] One who retakes; 
one that takes a prize which had been previously 


taken. 

RE-€AP/TURE, (-kapt/yur,) n. [re and capture.] The 
act of retaking ; particularly, the retaking of a prize 
or goods from a captor. 

2. A prize retaken. 

RE-C€AP’TURE, v. t. To retake ; particularly, to re- 

take a prize which had been previously takon. 


Du Ponceau. 
RE-€AP/TUR-ED, pp. or a. Retaken. : 
RE-CAP’/TUR-ING, ppr. Retaking, as a prize from 
the captor. 
pies 'NI-FY,v.t [re and carnify, from L. caro, 
esh. 
Te Toarcit again into flesh. [Wot much used.] 
Howell, 
RE-€AR/RI-ED, pp. Carried back or again. 
RE-CAR/RY, v, t. [re and carry.] To carry oack. 
RE-CARB/RY-ING, ppr. Carrying back. Walton. 
RE-€AST", v. t. [re and cast.| To cast again; as, to 
recast cannon. 
2 To throw again. 

3. To mold anew. 

4. To compute a second time. 
RE-CAST’, pp. Cast again; molded anew. 
RE-€AST’ING, ppr. Casting again; molding anew. 
RE-CEDB’,v.i [L. recedo; re and cedo.] 

1. To move back ; to retreat ; to withdraw. 

Like the hollow roar 


Florio. 
Burgess. 


Of tides receding from th’ insulted shore. Dryden, 
All bodies, moved circularly, endeavor to recede from ie center, 
iniley. 


2. To withdraw a claim or pretension; to desist 
from ; to relinquish what had been ‘proposed or as- 
sorted 3 as, to recede from a demand; to recede from 
terms or propositions. 

RE-CEDE’, v. t. [re and cede.] To cede back ; to 
grant or yield to a former possessor ; as, to recede 
conquored territory. 

RG-CED’ED, 2p. Ceded back ; regranted, 

RE-CED/ING, ppr. or a. Wathdrawing; retreating ; 
moving back. 

2. Ceding back ; regranting. 

RE-CEIPT’, (re-seet’,) x. [it. ricetéa, from the L. re- 
cepius. This word ought to follow the analogy of 
conceit, deceit, from L. conceptus, deceptus, and be 
written without p, Recert.] 

1. The act of receiving ; as, the receipt of a letter. 

2, The place of receiving ; as, the receipt of custom. 
Matt. ix. 

_3. Reception ; as, the receipt of blessings or mer- 
cies, : 

4. Reception; welcome; as, the kind receipt of a 
friend. [Obs.] 

ae this sense, Reception is now used.] 

Recipe; prescription of ingredients for any 
composition, as of medicines, &c. 
Dryden. Arbuthnot. 

6. A writing acknowledging the taking of money 
or goods. A receipt of money may be in part or in 
fu payment of a debt, and it operates as an acquit- 
tance or discharge of the debt either in part or in 
full. A receipt of goods makes the receiver liable to 
account for the same, according to the nature of the 
transaction, or the tenor of the writing. It is cus- 
tomary for sheriffs to deliver goods taken in execu- 
tion, to seme person who gives his receipt for them, 
with a promise to redeliver them to the sheriff at or 
before the time of sale. ; 

RE-CEIPT’, (re-gcet’,) v.t. To give a receipt for; as, 
to receint goods delivored by a sheriff. 

RE-CfHIPT’OR, xn. In law, one who receipts property 
which has been taken by the sheriff. sie above.] 

RE-C&IV’A-BLE, a. That may be received. 

RE-CEIV'A-BLE-NESS, ) 2. Capability of being re- 

BL-CEIV-A-BIL'I-TY, ceived. Whitlock. 


Rf/CENT, a. 
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Conferring capacity | RE-CEIVE’, (re-seev’,) v. t. [Fr. recevoir; Arm. re- 


ceff, recevt; It. ricevere; Sp. recibir; Port. receber ; 
L. reoipio; re and capio, to take.] 

1. To take, as a thing offered or sent ; to accept. 
He had the offer of a donation, but he would not re- 
ceive it. 

2. To take as due or as areward. He received the 
money on the day it was payable. He received ample 
compensation. : 

3. To take or obtain from another in any manner, 
and either good or evil. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not re- 

ceive evil ?— Job ik, 

4. To take, as a thing communicated ; as, to re- 
ceive 8 wound by a shot; to receive a disease by con- 
tagion. 

The idea of solidity we receive by our touch, Locke. 

5. To take or obtain intellectually ; as, to receive 
an opinion or notion from others, 

6. To embrace. 

Receive with meckness the ingrafted word. -— James I. 


. 7. Toallow ; to hold; toretain; as,a custom Jong 
received, 
8. To admit. 
Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, and afterward receive me 
to glory. — Ps. Ixxiii. 
9. To welcome; to lodge and entertain; as a 
guest. 
They kindled a fire, and received tts every one, because of the 
present rain and because of the cold. — Acts xxviii. 
10. To admit into membership or fellowship. 
Him that is weak in the faith, receive ye. — Rom. xiv. 


11. To take in or on ; to hold; to contain. 

The brazen altar was too little to receive the burnt-offering. —1 
Kings viii. 

12. To be endowed with. 

Yeo shall receive power after that the Holy Spirit aas come upon 
you, — Acts L. 

13. To take into a place or state. 

Afer the Lord had spoken to them, he was received up into heaven. 
— Mark xvi. 

14. To take or have as something ascribed ; as, to 
receive praise or blame. Rev. iv. 5. 

15. To bear with or suffer. 2 Cor. xi. 

16. To believe in. John i. 

17. To accept or admit officially or in an official 
character. The minister was received by the emperor 
or court, 

18. To take stolen goods from a thief, knowing 
them to be stolen. Blackstone. 
RE-CKIV’ED, (re-seevd’,) pp. or a. Taken; accept- 
ed; admitted ; embraced ; entertained ; believed. 
RE-CEIV’ED-NESS, nz. General allowance or be- 
lief ; as, the veceivedness of an opinion. Boyle. 
RE-CEI[V’ER, n. One who takes or receives in any 

manner. ~ 

2. A person appointed, ordinarily’ by a court of 
chancery, to receive and hold in trust money or other 
property. P. Cye. 

3. One who takes stolen goods from a thief, know- 
ing them to be stolen, and incurs the guilt of partak- 
ing in the crime. Blackstone. 

4. In distillation, a vessel for receiving and con- 
densing the product of distillation. 

- 5. In pneumatic chemistry, a vessel for receiving 
and containing gases. Olmsted. 

6. In natural philosophy, a vessel employed on the 
plate of the air-pump, for producing a vacuum. 

Olmsted. 

7. One who partakes of the sacrament. Taylor 

RE-CEIV’ING, ppr. Taking; accepting ; admitting ; 
embracing ; believing ; entertaining. 
RE-CEIV/ING, nz. The act of receiving; that which 
is received. 
RE-CEL' E-BRATE, v.t. [reand celebrate.] To cel- 
ebrate again. B. Jonson. 
RE-CEL/E-BRA-TED, pp. Celobrated anew. 
RE-CEL/E-BRA-TING Spr. Celebrating anew. 
RE-CEL-E-BRA/TION, z. A renewed celebration. 
RG/CEN-CY, x. [L. recens. 

1. Newness; new state; late origin; as, the re- 
eency of a wound or tumor. 

2. Lateness in time, freshness; as, the recency of 
a transaction. - 


RE-CENSE’, (re-sens’,) v. t. [L. recenseo; re and 


censeo. | 
To review ; to revise Bentley. 
RE-CEN’SION, (re-sen/shun,) n. [L. recensio.] 
Review ; examination; enumeration. Evelyn. 
L. recens. 
1. New ; being of Jate origin or existence. 


The ancients believed some parts of Egypt to be recent, and 
formed by the mud discharged into tbe ea by the Nile. 
aT 


2. Late ; modern; as, great and worthy men, an- 
cient or recent: [Mopzrn is now used.] Bacon. 

3. Fresh; lately received ; as, recent news or in- 
telligence. 

4. Late ; of late occurrence ; a3, a recent event or 
transaction. 
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§ Fresh; not Jong dismissed, released, or parted 
from ; as, Ulyssos, recent from the storms. Pope. 

6. In geology, of a date subsequent to the creation 
of man ; a9, recent period; resent shells. Lyell. 

RE/CENT-LY, adv. Newly ;.lately ; freshly; uot 
long since ; as, advices recently received ; a town 
recently built or repaired ; an iste recently discovered. 

RE/CENT-NESS, x Newness; froshness; latenesa 
of origin or occurrence ; as, the recenines of alluvial 
land ; the recentness of neWs or of events. 

RE-CEP’T A-€LE, (re-sep’ta-kl,) xn. [L. receptaculum, 
from receptus, rgcipio.] 

1, A place or vessel into which something is re 
ceived, or in which it is contained, as a vat, a tun, 
a hollow in the earth, &c. The grave is the common 
receptacle of the dead. 

2. In botany, one of the parts of fructification; 
the base on which the other parts of the fructification 
stand. A proper receptacle belongs only to one set of 
parts of fructification ; a common receptccle bears sev- 
eral florets or distinct sets of parts of fructifications. 
The receptacle of the fructification is common both 
to the flower and the fruit. The receptacle of the 
flower, is the base to which the parts of the flower, 
exclusive of the germ, are fixed. The receptacle of 
the fruit, is the base of the fruitonly. Tho receptacle 
of the seeds, is the base to which the seeds are fixed. 

Martyn. 

The dilated apex of a pedicel, from which the 

floral envelops, stamens, and pistils proceed. 
Lindley. 

REC-EP-TA€’U-LAR, a. In botany, pertaining to the 
receptacle or growing on it, as the nectary. 

REC’EP-TA-RY, (res/ep-,) n.. Thing recwived. [JVot 


in use.] Brown. 
RE-CEP-TI-BIL/I-TY, n. The possibility of receiv- 
ing. Glanville. , 


fan. The possibility of being received. ] 
RE-CEP’/TION, nxn. [Fr.; L. receptio.] 

1, The act of recelving ; in a general sense; as, the 
reception of food into the stomach, or of air into the 
lungs. 

2. The state of being received. Milton. 

3. Admission of any thing sent or communicated ; 
as, the reception of a Ictter ; the reception of sensa- 
tion or ideas. 

4. Readmission, 

Al hope Ss lost 
Of my reception into grace. Milton, 


5. Admission of entrance for holding or containing ; 
as, a sheath fitted for the reception of a sword; a 
channel for the reception of water. 

6. A receiving or manner of receiving for enter- 
tainment ; entertainment. The guests were well 
pleased with their reception. Nothing displeases more 
than a cold reception. A 

7. A receiving officially ; as, the reception of an 
envoy by a foreign court. ; 

8. Opinion generally admitted. 

Philusophers who have quitted the popular Cocirincs of thelr 

cotmtrics, have fallen into as extravagant opinions, as evea 
common reception countenanced, [Not in usc.] Locke. 


9. Recovery. [Vot in use. Bacon. 
RE-CEP/TIVE, a. Having the quality of receiving 
or admitting what is communicated. 
Imaginary spuce is receptive of all bodies, Glanville. 


RE-CEP-TIV’I-TY, n. The state or quality of being 
receptive. Fotherby. 
RE-CEP/TO-RY, a. Generally or popularly admitted 
or reccived, [JVot in use.] Brown. 
RE CESS’,n, [L, recessus, from recedo. See Recepe.] 

1. A withdrawing or retiring; a moving back ; as, 
the recess of the tides. 

2. A withdrawing from public business or notice ; 
retreat ; retirement. 


My recess hath given them confidence that I may be conqucred, 
E. Charles. 


And every neighborin ve 
Sacred to rot recess aud gentle love, Prior. 
3. Departure. Glanville. 
4. Part of a room formed by the receding of the 
wall, as an alcove, niche, &c. 
5. Place of retirement or secrecy ; private abode. 


This happy place, our sweet 
cose, a Milton, 


6. State of retirement ; as, lords in close recess. 
In the recess of the Jury, they are to consider their evidence. 


7. Remission or suspension of business or pro- 
cedure ; as, the house of representatives had a recess 
of half an hour. 

8. Privacy ; seclusion from the world or from com- 


pany. 
Good verse recess and solitude requires. Dryden. 


9. Secret or abstruse part; as, the difficulties and 

recesses of science. Watts. 
10. A withdrawing from any point ; removal to Ss 

distance. Brown. 
11. The retiring of the shore of the sea, or of a 

seed from the general line of the shore, forming & 
y- 
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12, [Fr. recez.] A decree of the imperial diet of | RE-CIP/RO-€AL-NESS, 


the old German empire. _ Brande. 
RE-CES/SION, pati n. [L. recessio.] 
J. Theact of withdrawing, retiring, or retreating. 
9, The act of receding from a claim, or of relax- 
ing a demand. South. 
3. A cession or granting back; as, the recession of 
conquered territory to its former sovereign, 
RE/CHAB-ITES, xn. pl. Among the ancient Jews, the 
descendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab, who ab- 
stained from all intoxicating drinks, The name has 
been assumed by some in modern times, who adopt 


the principle of total abstinence from alcoholic liquor. 


Brande. 
RE-CHANGE’, v.t. [Er. rechanger; re and change.] 
To change again, 
RE-CHANG’ED, pp. Changed, again. 
RE-CHANG’ING, ppr. Changing again. 
RE-CHARGE’,v.t. [Fr. recharger; re and charge.] 
1. To charge or accuse in return. Hooker. 
2. To attack again ; to attack anew. Dryden. 
RE-CHARG'ED, pp. Accused in return; attacked 


anew. 
RE-CHARG/ING, ppr. Accusing in return; attacking 
anew. 
RE-CHAR’/TER, x. A second charter; a renewal of 
a charter. Webster. 
RE-CHAR/TER, v. t To charter again; to grant a 
second, or another charter to. 

RE-CHAR/TER-ED, pp. Chartered a second time. 

RE-CHAR’TER-ING, ppr. Chartering a second 
time. 

RE-CHAS/TEN-ED, (-chas/nd,) a. Chastoned again. 

RE-CHEAT’, x. [Said to be from Oid French.) 
Among hunters, a lesson which the huntstnan winds 
on the horn when the hottnds have lost the game, 
to call them hack from pursuing a counter scent. 

Bailey. Shak. 

RE-CHEAT’,v.t. To blow the recheat. Drayton. 

RE-CHER! CHE, (ra-shar'sha,) [Fr.] Literally, sought 
out with care; hence, nice tov an extreme; un- 
natural. 

RE-CHOOSE’, (re-chooz’,) v. t To choose a second 


time. 
RE-CHOS’/EN, (re-chiz'n,) pp. or a Reélected ; 
chosen again. i 
REC-1-DI/ VATE, v. i, [L. recidivo, 
To backslide; to fall again. [Obs.] Bp. Andrews, 
RE-CID-I-VA’/TION, n. [L. recidivus, from recido, to 
fall back ; re and cado, to fall.) 
A falling back ; d backsliding. [Wot much used. 


Hammond. 

REC-I-DI/VOUS, a. [L. recidivus.] 

Subject to backslide, [ Little used.] 

REC’I-PE, (res/i-pe,) n. [L., imperative of recipio, to 
take.] A medical prescription ; a direction of med- 
icines to be taken by a patient. Encyc. 

2. In popular usage, a receipt for making almost 
any mixture or preparation. 

RE-CIP/I-EN-CY, x A receiving; the state of one 
who receives. 

RF-CIP'I-ENT, 2. [L. reerprens, recrpro.] 

1, A receiver; the person or thing that receives; 
he or that to which any thing is communicated. 
2. The receiver of a still. Decay of Piety. 

RE-CIP/RO-€AL, a. [L. reciprocus; Sp. and It. re- 
ciproco; Fr,’ reciproque.] 

1. Acting in vicissitude or return ; alternate. 
Corruption 1s reciprocal to generation, Bacon, 


2. Mutual ; done by each to the other; as, recip- 
rocal love ; reciprocal benefits or favors; reciprocal 
duties ; reciprocal aid. 

3. Mutually interchangeable. 

These two rules will render a definition reciprocal with the thing 

defined, Waits. 

Reciprocal terms; in logic, those terms that have 
the same signification, and consequently are con- 
Vertible, and may be used foreach other. Encyc. 

Reciprocal quantities, in mathematics, are those 
which, multiplied together, produce unity. Encyc. 

Reciprocal figures, in geometry, evo two figures of 
the same kind. (as triangles, parallclograms, prisms, 
&c.,) so related that the two sidvs of the one form the 
extremes of a proportion of which the means are the 
two corresponding i be of the other. Brande. 

Reciprocal profortioh, is when, of four terms taken 
in order, the first has to the second the same ratio 
which the fourth bas to tho third ; or when the first 
bas to the second the same ratio which the recipro- 
cal of the third has to the reciprocal of the fourth. 

Brande, 

Reciprocal ratio, is the fatio between the recipro- 
cals of two quantities ; as, the reciprecal ratio of 4 to 
9 is that of 1-4 to 1-9, 

RE-CIP/RO-€AL, n, The reciprocal of any quantity, 
is the quotient arising from the division of a unit by 
that quantity. Thus the reciprocal of 4 is 1-4. 

RE-CIP/RO-€AL-LY, adv. Mutually ; interchangec- 
bly ; in such a manner that each affects the other and 
is equally affected by it. 


These two particles do reciprocally affect each other wjth the sxme 
force, Beniicy. ' 


2. In the manner of reciprocals. 
we ee" 
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RE-CIP-RO-€AL'L-TY, nateness, 
Decay of Piety. 


RE-CIP/RO-€ATE. v « [L. reciproco; Fr. recipro- 


er. : 
To act interchangeably ; to alternate. 


One brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws and blows reciprocating air. Dryden, 


RE-CIP/RO-€ATE, ». t. To exchange; to inter- 
change; to give and return mutually; ds, to re- 
ciprocate favors. 

RE-CIP’RO-€A-TED, pp. Mutually given and re- 

" turned ; interchanged. 

RE-CIP/RO-€A-TING, ppr. or a. Interchanging ; each 
giving or doing to the other the same thing. 

Reciprocuting motion; in mechanics, motion alter- 
nately backward and forward, or up and down, as 
of a piston rod. 

RE-CIP-RO-€A/TION, n. [L. reciprocatio.] 

1. Interchange of acts; a mutual giving and re- 
turning ; as, the reciprocation of Kindnesses. 

2, Alternation; as, the reciprocation of the sea in 
the flow and ebb of tides. Brown. 

3. Regular return or alternation of two symptoms 
or diseases, Coxe, 

REC-I-PROC'I-TY, (res-e-pros!e-te,) n. [Fr. reciprocité. 

1. Reciprocal obligation or right; equal mutu 
rights or benefits to be yiel.led or enjoyed. The com- 
missioners offered to negotiate a treaty on principles 
of reciprocity. 

2. Mutual action and reaction. 

RE-CI''SION, (re-sizh/un,) n. [L. recisio, from re- 
cido, to cut off; re and cedo.] 

The act of cutting off. 

RE-CIT/AL, nx. [from recite. 
etition of the words of another, or of a writing; as, 
the recital of a deed ; the recital of testimony. 

Encyc. 

2. Narration ; a telling of the particulars of an ad- 
venture, or of a series of events. Addison. 

3. Enumeration of particulars ; as, the recitals of a 
law. Burke. 

REC-I-TA’TION, x. [L. recitatio.] 

1. Rehearsal ; repetition of words. 

Hammond. Temple. 

2. The delivery before an audience of the compo- 
sitions of others committed to memory. 

3. In American colléges and schools, the rehearsal of 
a lesson by. pupils before their instructor. 

REC-I-TA-TIiVE’, a. [Fr. recitatif; It. recitativo. See 
RecirTe.] 

Reciting ; rehearsing; pertaining to musical pro- 
nunciation. Dryden. 
REC-I-TA-TiVE’, 2. In music, a species of singing 
approaching toward ordinary speaking; language 

delivered in musical tones, i. e., In the sounds of the 
rousical scale. Brande. P. Cyc. 

2. A piece of music in recitative. 

REC-I-TA-TIVE'LY, adv. In the manner of récita- 


tive. 

RE-CITE’, v. % [l, recito; re and cite, to call cr 
ir eae 

1. Torehearse ; torepeat the words of another, or 
of a writing ; as, to recite the words of an author, or 
of a deed or covenant. 

2. In writing, to copy ; as, the words of a deed are 
recited in the pleading. 

3. To tell over; to relate; to narrate; as, to re- 
cite-past events; to recite the particulars of a voy- 
age. 

4. To rehearse, as a Jesson to an instructor. 

America. 

5. To enumerate, or go over in particulars, 

RE-CITE’, v. i. To pronounce before an audience the 
compositions of others committed to memory. 

2. To rehearse a Jesson, The class will recite at 
eleven o’clock. American Seminaries. 

RE-CITE’, for Recitav. [Wot in use.] 
RE-CIT’ED, pp. Rehearsed; told; repeated; nar- 


Sherwood. 
Rehearsal ; the rep- 


tated, 

RE-CIT’/ER, n. One that recites or rehearses ; a nar- 
rator. 

RE-CIT’ING, ppr. Rehearsing; telling; repeating; 
narrating. 

RECK, v.% [Sax. recan, reccan, to say, to tell 
rate, to reckon, to care, to rule or govern, 
The primary sense is to strain. Care is a straining 
of the mind. See Rack and Reckon.] 

To care; to mind ; to rate at much; as we say, to 
reckon much of ; followed by of. [Obs.] 
Thou’s but a lazy loorde, 


to nar- 
L. rego. 
ct 


And recks much of thy swinke, Spenser. 
T reck ns little what betideth me, 

As much | wish all good befortune you. Shak, 
Of night or loneliness it recka me not, Malton, 


RECK, v. t. To heed ; to regard ; to care for. 
This eon of mine not recking danger. Sidney, 


[This verb is obsolete, unless in poetry. We ob- 
corve the primary sense and application in the phrase 
“Vt recks me not,”? that is, it does not strain or dis- 
tress me « it does not rack my mind. To rece danger 
{2 a derivative form of expression, and a deviation 
{vom the proper sense of the verb.]} 


REC 


n, Mutual return; alter-| RECK’/LESS, a. Carclcss; heedlecs; mindless. 


I made the king as reckless, as them diligent, Sidney. 
RECK’LESS-LY, adv, Heedlessly ; carelessly. 
RECK’LESS-NESS, 2, Heedlessness; carelessness ; 

negligence, . Sidney. 
{ These words, formerly disused, have been recently 
revived. 

RECK! ox » (rek’n,) ot. [Sax. recan, reccan, to tell, to 
relate, to reck or care, to.rule, to reckon; D. rekenen, 
to court or compute; G. rechnen, to count, to reckon, 
to esteem, and recken, to stretch, to strain, to rack} 
Sw. rdkna, to count, to tell; Dan. regner, to reckon, 
to count, to rain. The Saxon word signifies not on- 
ly to tell or count, but to reck or care, and to rule or 

overn ; and the fatter signification proves it to be the 
rego, rectus, whence regnum, regno, Eng. toreign, 
and hence Sax. reht, rilt, Eng. right,-G. recht, &c. 
The primary sense of the roct is to strain, and right 
is strained, stretched toa straight line; hence we 
see that these words all coincide with reach, stretch 
and rack, and we say, we are racked with care. tt 
is probable that wreck and wretched are from the same 
root. Clas8 Rg, No. 18, 21.] 
1, To coum; to number; that is. to tell oyer by 
particulars, A 
The priest ehall reck.n to him the money, according to the yeard 
me seal are to the year of Jubilee, and it shall be abated, 
—_ V. XKV 
I reckoned above two hundred and fifty on the outside of the 
church. Addison, 
2. To esteem ; to account; to repute. Rom. viil. 
For him I reckon not in high estate. Milton. 
3. To repute; to set in the number or rank of. 

He was reckoned amung the transgressors. — Luke xxii. 

4. To make account or reckoning of Rom. iv. 

RECK’ON, v. i, To reason with one’s self and con- 
clude from arguments. 

I reckoned till morning, that as a lion, so will he break ali my 
bones, — Is, xxxvili. 
2. To charge to account; with on. 
1 call posteri 
Into the debt, and reckon on her be B. Jonson. 
3. To pay a penalty ; to be answerable; with for. 
If they fail in their bounden duty, they shall. reckon It one 
oy ‘Lo! Bendareoas 


4, Tothink ; to suppose ; as, I reckon he has arrived. 

Pe this last sense, the word is provincial in Eng- 
and, and is used to an excess in the middle and south- 

ern parts of the United States, corresponding to that 
of guess in the northern. — Ed.] 

To reckon with; to state an account with another, 
compare it with his account, ascertain the amount of 
each, and the balance which one owes to the other. 
In this mannor the country people of New England, 
who havo mutual dealings, reckon with each other at 
the end of each year, or as often as they think fit. 

Aftcr a long time the lord of those servants cometh, and reckore 

eth with them, — Matt. xxv. 

2. To cal to punishment. 


God suffers the most grievous sins of particular persons to go 
unpunished in this world, because his justice will havo 
another opportunity to meet and reckon with them. 


To reckon on or upon; to lay stress or dependence 
on. He reckons on the support of his friends. ‘ 
RECK! ON-ED, (rek’nd.) pp. Counted; numbered ; 
esteemed ; reputed ; cumputed; set or assigned to 
in account. 
RECK’ON-ER, (rek/n-er,) n. 
computes. 
Reckoners without thelr host must reckon twlee. Camden. 


RECK’ ON-ING, (rek/n-ing,) ppr. Counting; com- 
puting; esteeming; reputing; stating an account 
mutually. 

RECK’ON-ING, n. The act of counting or com- 
‘puting; calculation. — ‘ 

2. An account of time. Sandys. 

3. A statement of accounts with another ; a state- 
ment and comparison of accounts mutually for ad- 
justment ; as in the proverb, “* Short reckonings make 
long friends.”? 

The way to make reckonings even, Js to make them often. 


One who reckons or 


4. The charges cr account made by a host. 
Acoin would have a nobler use than to pay a reckoning. 


5. Account taken. 2 Kings xxii. 
6. Esteem ; account; estimation. 
You mnke no further reckoning of beauty, than of an outward 
fading benefit natare bestowod, ef 
7. In navigation, an account of the ship’s course 
and distance, calculated from the log-board without 
the nid of celestial observation, This account from 
the log-board is usually called the dead-reckoning. 


lar. Dict. 
RECK/ON-ING-BOQQK, ». A book in which money 
received and expended is entered. Johnson. ° 
RE-CLAIM’, v.t. [Fr. reclamer; L. reclamo; re and 
clamo, to call. See Cuaim.]} ~ J 
1. To claim back ; to demand to have returned. 
The vender may reclaim the goods. Z, Swift. 
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2. To call back from error, wandering, or trans- (Se Wh ell back from error, wanderiug, or trane-) RE-COAST'ING, ppr, Coasting again or back. | RE-OOLL/ING-LY, ddo. With starting back of retro- ppr. Coasting again or back. 


gression, to the observance of moral rectitude; to| RE-CO€T’, a, 


reform ; to bring back to correct deportment or ccurse 
of life. 


It is the fotention of Sagi hoe ita various expressfons of | REC- OG-NI'TION, (rek-og-nish/un,) 2. 


goodness, to mank' 

3. To reduce to the state desired. 
Much labor is required in trees, to tame 
Their wild Saas, and in ranks reclaim. Dryden. 

4 To call back; to restrain, 

Ors her series flight reclat 
By seas from S Te tel Sarah? 

5. To recall ; to cry out against. 

The Seeticare horses hurried Octaviua along, and were deaf to 

his reclaiming them. [Unusual.] Dryden, 

6. To reduce from a wild to a tame or domestic 
state; to tame; to make gentle; as, to reclaim a 
hawk, an eagle, or a wild beast. Dryden. 

7. To reduce to a state fit for cultivation ; applied 
to (aay submerged by water. 

8. To demand or challenge ; to make a claim; a 
French use. 

9. In ancient customs, to pursue and recall, as a 
vassal, Ency [ 

10. To encroach on what has been taken Ten 
one ; to attempt to recover possession. 

A tract of land Feiand) snatched from an element doi iad 

reclaiming \ts prior occupancy. 
RE-€LAIM’, v. % To cry out; to exclaim. en 
RE-CLAIM’A- BLE, a. That may be Peace han 
formed, or tamed. 

RE-CLAIM/ANT, nm. One that opposes, contradicts, 
or remonstrates ‘against. Waterland. 
RE-€LAIM’/ED, pp. Recalled from a vicious life ; re- 

formed ; tamed ; domesticated ; recovered. 
RE -6 LAIM/ING, ppr. Recalling to a regular course 
of life ; reforming ; recovering ; taking; demanding. 
RE -CLAIM'LESS, a, Not to be reclaimed, ™ 56. 
REC-LA-MA’TION, nm. Recovery. 

2. Demand; ; challenge of somerhbagto be restored ; 

claim made. Gallatin. 
REC€’LI-NATE, a, [L. reclinatus. See Recune. 

In botany, reclined, as a leaf ; bent downward, so 

that the point of the jeaf is lower than the base. 
Martyn. 

A reclinate stem is one that bends in an arch 

toward the earth. Lee. 
REC-LI-NA’TION, n. The act of leaning or-re- 
clining. 

2. In dialing, the angle which the plane of the 
dial makes with a vertical plane which it inter- 
sects in a horizontal line. Brande. 

RE-CLINE’, v. t. [I. reclino; re and clino, to Jean.] 

To lean back ; ; to lean to one side or sidewise ; 
as, to recline the head on a pillow, or on the bosom 
of another, or on the arm. 

The mother 
Reclined her dying head upon his brenet, Dryden. 
RE-€LINE’, v. % To lean; to rest or repose; as, to 
recline on a couch. 
RE-€LINE’, a. [L. reclinis.] 
Leaning; ; being in a one posture 


hey sat, reciins, 
Oa oom soft, | bank aad with flowers, 


BE-€LIN’ED, pp. Inclinewl back or sidewise. 
RE-€ LIN’ ING. 4 per. Leaning back or sidewise ; 
resting ; lying. 
ae, v. t [re and close] To close or shut 
gain. Pope. 
RE OLO8! ED pp Closed again. 
RE- €LOs/ING, ppr. ne again 
|RE-CLODE,, v. t. Pe recludo; re and claudo, cludo.] 
To open. [Little used.] Harvey. 
RE-ELUSE’,a [Fr. aie, from L. reclusus, recludo, 
but witha ‘aint cation directly opposite. 

Shut up; sequestered ; retired from the world or 
from public notice ; solitary ; as, a recluse monk or 
hermit ; a recluse life. F 

Tall the livelong day 
Consume in meditation deep, recluse _ 
From human converse, 


Rogers. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


Philips. 


RE-CLOSE’,2. A person who lives in retirement or 
seclusion from intercourse with the world, as a her- 
mit or monk. 

2. One of a class of religious devotees who live 
in single cells, usually attached to monasteries. 


Brande. 
RE-€LUSE’LY, adv. In retirement or seclusion from 


RE-CLOSE'NESS, m. Retirement; seclusion from 


REL ‘BION, (re-kli/zhun,) x. A state of retire- 
ment from the world ; seclusion. 
RE-€LO/BIVE, a. Affording retirement from society. 
Shak, 


RE-€O-AG-U-LA/TION, n. [re and rea Soap A 
second coagulation. 

BE-€6AST"’, v. t. To coast back; to return nike 
same coast. Chandler. 

nent tat imag pe. Returned along oa same 


RE- OIL ER, La 
RE-€0. 


Ne recoctus, el 


New vamped. [Wot used Taylor. 
RE-€O€'TION, zn. ix ey! Sore or pre} arian) 
Et. recog- 


nitio. | 

1, Acknowledgment; formal avowal; as, the 
recognition of a final concord on a writ of covenant. 

Bacon. 

2. Acknowledgment ; memorial. White. 

3. Acknowledgment ; solemn avowal by which a 
thing is owned or declared to belong to, or by which 
the remembrance of it is revived. 

The lives of such saints had, at the time of their yearly josey 

solemn recognition in the church of God. Hooker. 

4, Knowledge confessed or avowed ; as, the recog- 

nition of a thing present; memory of it as aprtiom 


RE-€OG/NI-TOR, x. One of a jury upon a 
Blackstone, 

RE-€OG/NI-TO-RY, a. Pertaining to or connected 
with recognition. Cc. Lamb, 

RE-€0G@/NI-ZA-BLE, (re- -kog’ne-za-bl or re-kon/e-za- 
bl,) ¢ [from recognize. ] That may be recognized, 
known, or acknowledged. Orient. Collections. 

RE-COG@/NI- ZANCE, (te-kog/ne-zans or re-kon/e- 
zans,)n. (Fr. reconnoissance. | 

[Among lawyers, the g in this and the cognate 
words is usually silent.] 

1. Acknowledgment of a person or thing ; avowal ; 
profession ; as, the recognizance of Christians, by 
which they avow their belief in their religion. 

Hooker. 

2. In law, an obligation of record which a man 
enters into before some court of record or magistrate 
duly authorized, with condition to do some particu- 
lar act, as to appear at the assizes, to keep the peace, 
or pay adebt. A recognizance differs from a bond, 
being witnessed by the record only, and not by the 

arty’s seal. There is also a recognizance in the na- 
ure of a statute staple, acknowledged before either 
of the chief justices or their substitutes, the mayor 
of the staple at Westminster, and the recorder of 
London, which is to be enrolled and certified into 


chancery. Blackstone, 
3. The verdict of a Jury impaneled upon aasize. 
Cowell. 


REC’OG-NIZE, (rek/og-nize or rek'o-nize,) v. t. (It. 
riconoscere ; Sp. reconocer; Fr. rzconnoitre; L. recog- 
nosco; 78 and cognosco, to know. The g in these 
words has properly no sound in English. 4 is not a 
part of the root of aie word, being written merely to 

ive to con the French sound of gn, or that of the 
panish #%, and this sound does not properly belong 
to our language. ] - 

1. To recollect or recover the knowledge of, either 
with an open avowal of that knowledge or not. 
We recognize a person at a distance, when we recol- 
lect that we have seen him before, or that we have 
formerly known him. We recognize his features or 
his voice 

Speak, vassal ; Harte, 


2. To admit with a formal acknowledgment ; as, 
to recognize an obligation ; to recognize a consul. 
3. To review ; to reéxamine. South. 
REC’OG-NIZE, v. 7% To enter an obligation of record 
before a proper tribunal. A B recognized in the 
sum of twenty pounds, 
RE€/OG-NIZ-ED, pp. Acknowledged ; recollected as 
known ; bound by roccgnizance. 
RE-€OG-NI-ZEBP’, (re-kog-ne-zee’ or re-kon-e-zee’,) n. 
The person to whom a recognizance is made. 
Blackstone. 
RE€/OG-NIZ-ING, ppr. Acknowledging ; recollecting 
as known; entering a recognizance, 
RE-€0G-NI-ZOR’, (re-kog-ne-zor’ or re-kon-¢-zor’,) n. 
One who enters into a recognizance. Blackstone. 
RE-€OIL’, v. i. [Fr. reculer, to draw back; recul,a 
recoil ; Arm. arguila; Fr. cul, Sp. culo, Arm. gil, 
fr the back part; W. ciliaw, to recede ; It. rincu- 
6; Sp. recular.] 
1. To move or start back ; to roll back; as, a can- 
non recoils.when fired ; waves recoil from the shore. 
2. To fall back ; to retire. Milton, 
3. To rebound ; as, the blow recoils. Dryden. 
4. To retire; to flow back; as, the blood recoils 
with horror at the sight. 
5. To start back ; to shrink. 
bloody deed. 
‘ oe To return. The evil will recoil upon his own 
e 
RE-€OIL’, v. t. To drive back. [Wot wen 
enser. 


RE-€OIL/, n. A starting or falling back; as, the re- 
coil a7 nature or the blood. 
‘ 2. The reaction or resilience of fire-arms when 
har, 


recognize thy sovereign queen, 


Nature recoils at the 


One who falls back from his prom- 

ise or fession. 

ING, ppr. Starting or falling back; re- 
tiring ; shrinking. 

RE-COIL’ING, n. "The act of starting or falling back ; 


a shrinking ; "revolt. South. 


ne ea ch EC 
RE-COIL/ING-LY, adv. 


cession, 
RE-€O[L‘MENT, x. The act of recoiling. 
RE-COIN!, v. t Ire and coin.] To coin anew; as, 
to recoin . old or silver. 
RE-€OIN/AGE, n The act of coining anew. 
2 That which is coined anew. 
RE-€OIN’ED, pp. Coined anew. 
RE-C€OIN’/ING Pr Coining anew. 
RE€-OL-LEGT’, v, & [re and collect; L. recolligo, 
recollectus. | 

1. To collect again ; applied to ideas that have es- 
caped from the memory ; to recover or call back ideas 
to the memory. 1 recollect what was said at a former 
interview ; or I can not recollect what was said. 

2. To recover or recail the Knowledge of; to bring 
back to the mind or memory ; to remember. I meta 
man whom I thought I ba geen before, but I could 
not recollect his name, or the place where I had seen 
him. I do not recollect you, sir. * 

3. To recover resolution or composure of mind. 

The Tyrian queen 
Admired his fortunes, more admired the man ; 
Then recellected stood, Dryden, 

Le this sense, Cottectep is more generally used.] 

RE-€OL-LE€T’, v.t. To gather again; to collect 
what has been scattered ; as, to re-collect routed 
troops 

RE@/OL-LE€T n. See Recoiiet. 

RE€-OL-LE€T’ED, pp. Recalled to the memory. 

RE€-OL-LECTING. 7 ppr. Recovering to the mem- 


RE€_OL-LE€’TION, n. The act of recalling to the 
memory, as ideas that have escaped ; or the opera- 
tion by which ideas are recalled to the memory or 
revived inthe mind. Recollection differs from remem- 
brance, as it is the consequence of volition, or an 
effort of the mind to revive ideas; wherens remem- 
brance implies no such Volition. We often remember 
things without any voluntary effort. Recollection is 
called also reminiscence. 

2. The power of recalling ideas to the mind, or 
the period within which things can be recollected ; 
remembrance. The events mentioned are not with- 
in my recollection. 

3. In popular language, recollection is used as sy- 
nonymous with remembrance. 

RE€-OL-LE€T/IVE, a. Having the power of recol- 
lecting. Foster. 

RE€’OL-LET, 2, e-and Port. recoleto.] 

‘A monk of a reformed order of Franciscans. 

RE-COL-O-NI-ZA‘/TION, n. A second colonization. 

E, Everett. 

RE-€OL/O-NIZE, ». t. To colonize a second time. 

RE-€OL/O-NIZ- ING, ppr. Colonizing a second time. 

RE-€OM-BI-NA‘/TION, n. Combination a second 


time. 
RE-COM-BINE’,v.¢ [re and combine.] To combing 
again 
If we recombine these two elastic fulds, 
RE-€OM-BIN’/ED, pp Combined anew. 
RE-COM-BIN’ING, ppr. Combining again. 
RE-€OM/FORT, (re-kum/furt) v. t [re and comfort.) 
To comfort again ; to console anew. Sidney. 
2. To give new ‘strength. Bacon. 
RE-COM'FORT-ED, pp. Comforted again. 
RE-€OM/FORT-ING, ppr. Comforting again, 
RE- a LESS, e, Without comfort. 
d.| Spenser. 
RE-COM- MENCE’, (re-kom-mens’,)v. t. [re and com- 


With starting back or retro- 


Lavoisier. 


[Wor 


mence.] To commence again; to begin anew. 
RE-COM-MENC’ED, (-kom-menst’,) pp» Commenced 
anew: 


RE-G€OM-MENCE/MENT, 2. A commencement anew. 
RE-C€COM-MENC’ING, ppr. Beginning again. 
REC-OM-MEND’, v.t. [re and commend; Fr. recom- 
mander. | 
1. To praise to another; to offer or commend to 
another’s notice, confidence, or kindness, by favor- 
able representations, 


Mecenas recommended Virgil and Hornce to Augustus, 


[In this sense, Commznn, though jess common, ia 
the preferable word.] 
2. To make acceptable, 
A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and e’en a stranger recommends, 
3. To commit with prayers. 
Paul chose Silas and he being recommended by the breth- 
ren to the grace of God, — Acts xv. 
Boel tiets wp here is much to be preferred.] 
RE€-OM-MEND’A-BLE, a. That may be recom- 
mended; worthy of recommendation or praise, 
Glanville. 
RE€-OM-MEND/A-BLE-NESS, nm. The quality of 
being recommendable. 
RE€-OM-MEND’A-BLY, ado. 
ommendation. 
RE€-OM-MEND-A’TION, 2. The act of recommend- 
ing or of commending ; ‘the rai of representing in a 
favorable manner for the pu procuring the 
notice, confidence, or civilities of of another, We in- 


Pope, 


So as to deserve rec- 
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troduce a friend to a stranger by a recommendation of 
his virtues or accomplishments. 

2. That which procures a kind or favorable recep- 
tion. The best recommendation of a man to favor is 
politeness, Misfortune is a recommendation to out 


ity. 
REC_OM-MEND/A-TO-RY, @ That commends to 
an. ther; that recommends. Madison. Swift. 
RE€-OM-MEND/ED, pp. Praised; commended to 
another. 

RE€-OM-MEND/ER, n. One who commends. 

RE€-OM-MEND/ING, ppr. Praising to another; com- 
mending. 

RE-€OM-MIS/SION, (-kom-mish/un,) 0. t. 
commission.] ‘To commission again, 


Officers whose timo of service hag expired were to be recommis 
sioned. o Marshall, 


RE-€0OM-MIS/SION-ED, pp. Commissioned again. 

RE-COM-MIS’SIQN-ING, ppr. Commissioning again. 

RE-COM-MIT’, v. t. [re and commit.] To commit 
again ; as, to recommit persons to prison. Clarendon. 

2. To refor again to a committee ; as, to recommit 

a bill to the same committee. 

RE-€OM-MIT’ MENT, ) x. Asecond or renewed com- 

RE-€OM-MIT’TAL, mitment; a renewed refer- 
ence to a committee, 

RE-COM-MIT'TED, pp. Committed anew ; referred 


[re and 


again. 
RE-COM-MIT’TING, ppr. Committing again; re- 
ferring again to a committee. 
RE-COM-MO/NI-€ATE, v. i. [re and communicate.] 
To communicate again. 
RE-COM-PA€T’, v. t [re and compact.] To join 
anew. 
Repair 


And recompact my scattered body. Donne, 
RE-COM-PA€T’ED, pp. Joined anew. 
RE-€OM-PACT’ING, pyr. Jvining anow. 
RE-€OM-PEN-SA/TION, n. Recompense. [Vot 

used, 
REC’/OM-PENSE, v. t. [Fr. recompenser; re and com- 
penser.] 


1. To compensate; to make return of an equiva- 
lent for any thing given, done, or suffered ; as, to rec- 
ompense a person for services, for fidelity, or for sacri- 
fices of time, for loss or damages. 

The werd is followed by the person or the service. 
We recompense a person for his services, or we recom- 
pense his kindness. It is usually found more easy to 
neglect than to recompense a favor. 

2. To requite ; to repay ; to return an equivalent; 
ts a bad sense. 

Recompense to no man evil for evil. — Rom. xii. 


3. To make an equivalent return in profit or prod- 
uce. The labor of man is recompensed by the fruits 
of the earth. : 

4. To compensate ; to make amends by any thing 
equivalent. 


Solyman —said he would find occasion for them te recompense 
that disgrace. Knolles, 


5. To make restitution or an equivalent return for. 


Num. Vv. 

RE€’/OM-PENSE, 2. An equivalent returned for any 
thing given, done, or suffered; compensation ; re- 
ward, amends; as, a recompense for services, for 
damages, for loss, &c. 

2. Requital; return of evil or suffering or other 
equivalent ; as a punishment. 
To me belongeth vengeance and recompense. — Deut. xxxil. 


And every transgression and disobedience received a just recom 
pense of reward. — Heb, ii. 


» RE€’OM-PENS-ED, (-penst,) pp. Rewarded ; requi- 


ted. 

REC’OM-PENS-ING, ppr Rewarding; compensa- 
ting ; requiting. . 

RE.COM-PILE/MENT, n. [re and compilement.] New 
compilation or digest ; as, a recompilement of faws. 


Bacon. 
RE-€OM-POSE’, v. t. [re and compose.] 

1, To quiet anew ; to compose or tranquilize that 
which is ruffied or disturbed ; as, to recompose the 
mind. Taylor. 

2. To compose anew ; to form or adjust again. 


We produced a lovely purple, which we can destroy or recom- 
pose ut pleasure, Boyle. 

RE €OM-POS'ED, (-pdzd’,) pp. Quieted again after 
agitation ; formed anew ; composed a second time. 

RE-COM-POS/ING, ppr. Rendering tranquil after 
agitation ; forming or adjusting anew. 

RE-C€OM-PO-SI’/TION, (-kom-po-zish’/un,) m Com- 

osition renewed. 

RE€-ON-CIL/A-BLE, a. Capable of being reconcil- 
ed; capable of renewed friendship. The partics are 
hot reconcilable. 

2. That may be made to agree or be consistent; 
consistent. 
The different accounts of the numbers of ships are reconcilable, 

Arbuthnot. 
3. Capable of being adjusted; as, the difference 

between the parties is reconcilable. 


REC-ON-CIL/A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being] RE-CON-NOI’/TRED, 
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reconcilable ; consistency ; as, the reconcilableness of 
parts of Scripture which apparently disagree. 

2. Possibility of being restored to friendship and 
harmony. 

REC-ON-CIL'A-BLY, adv. In a reconcilable mannor. 

RE€-ON-CILE’, v. t. [Fr. reconcilier ; L. reconcilio; 
re and concilio; con and calo, to call, Gr. caksw. The 
literal sense is, to call back into union.] 

1. To conciliate anow ; to cail back into union and 
friendship the affections which have been alienated ; 
to restore to friendship or favor after estrangement ; 
as, to reconcile men or parties that have been at va- 
riance. 

Propitious now and reconciled by prayer. 

Go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother. — Matt. 7. 

We pray you in Christ’s atead be ye reconciled to God. —2 Cor. 

v. Eph. ii, Col. i. 

2. To bring to acquiescence, content, or quiet sub- 
mission ; with to; as, to reconcile ono’s self to afflic- 
tions. It is our duty to be reconciled to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. 

3. To wake consistent or congruous ; to bring to 
agreement or suitableness ; followed by with or to. 

The great men among the ancients understood how to reconcile 

manvul labor with affairs of state. Locke. 

Some figures monstrous and mikxshaped appear, 

Consklered singly, or beheld too near; 

Which, but proportioned to their fight and place, 

Due distance reconciles to form and grace, Pope. 

4. To adjust ; to settle ; as, to reconcile differences 
or quarrels. 

RE€-ON.CIL/ED, pp. ora. Brought into friendship 
from a state of disagreement or enmity ; made con- 
sistent ; adjusted. 


RE€-ON-CILE/MENT, nz. Reconciliation; renewal 


of friendship. Animosities sometimes make recon- 
cilement impracticable. 
2, Friendship renewed. 
f hall remain, bu ae yes d 
anger shall remain. t asoure! 
Tra reconcilement. ° Milton, 


RE€-ON-CIL’/ER,.n. One who reconciles; one who 
brings parties at variance into renewed friendshi 


Fei 
2. One who discovers the consistence of proposi- 
tions. Norris. 
REC€-ON-CIL-I-A/TION, 2. [Fr., from L. reconcil- 


1. The act of reconciling parties at variance ; re- 
newal of friendship after disagreement or enmity. 


Reconciliation and friendship with God, really form the basis of 
8S. Miller. 


all rational and true enjoyment. 


2. In Scripture, the means by which sinners are 
reconciled and brought into a state of favor with 
God, after natural estrangement or enmity ; the atone- 
ment ; expiation. 

Beventy weeks are determined upon th: le and upon t. 

holy city, to finish the trans ioe By us 


sin, and to make reconci 


Heb. it. 

3 Agreement of things seemingly opposite, differ- 
ent, or inconsistent. Rogers. 
RE€-ON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY, a Able or tending to rec- 
oncile. Hall, 
RE€-ON-CTI./ING, ppr. Bringing into favor dnd 
friendship after variance ; bringing to content or sat 
isfaction; showing to be consistent; adjusting ; 

making to agree. 

RE-CON-DEN-SA/TION, 2. The act of recondensing. 
RE-CON-DENSE’, (re-kon dens’,) v. & [re and cor- 
dense.]| To condense again. Boyle. 
RE-C€ON-DENS’ED, (-denst’,) pp. Condensed anew. 

RE-CON-DENS’ING, ppr. Condensing again. 
REC’ON-DITE, a. [L. reconditus, recondo; re and 
condo, to roe 

1. Secret; hidden from the view or intellect ; ab- 
struse ; as, recondite causes of things. 

2. Profound ; dealing in things abstruse; as, rec- 

- ondile studies. 

RE-CON/DI-TOQ-RY, n. [Supra.] A repository; a 
storehonse or magazine. [Little used. Ash, 
RE-CON-DU€T"’, v. t. [re and conduct.| To conduct 
back or again. Dryden, 

RE-CON-DUET’ED, pp. Conducted back or again, 
RE-CON-DU€T'ING, pyr. Conducting back or again. 
RE-CON-FIRM’, v. t. [re and conjirm.] To confirm 
anow. Clarendon. 
RE-CON-FIRM/ED, pp. Confirmed anew 
RE-CON-IOIN', v. 4 [re and conjoin.] To join or 
conjoin anew. Boyle. 
RE-CON-JOIN’ED, pp. Joined again. 
RE-€ON-JOIN'ING, ppr Joining anew. 
RE-€OMNOIS-SANCE,n. [Fr.] Tho examination 
of a tract of country, either in the operations of war, 
or with a view to the construction of a canal, rail- 
road, &c. P. Cyc. 
RE-€ON-NOIJ/TER, ) v, t. [Fr. reconnoitre; re and 
RE-€ON-NOITRE,} connoitre, to know.] 

To view ; to survey ; to examine by the eye; par- 
ticularly, in military affairs, to examine the state of 
an enemy’s army or camp, or the ground for military 
operations. 4 

RE-€ON-NOITER-ED, ) pp. Viewed; examined by 
personal observation, 


ion for iniquity. Dan. ix, 


ssion and to make an end of 
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RE-€ON-NOI/TER-IN +, ) ppr. Viewing; examin- 
RE-€ON-NOI/TRING, ing by personal observa; 


tion, 
RE-CON’QUER, (re-konk’/er,) v. % [re and conquer; 
Fr. reconguérir.] ; 
1. To conquer again ; to recover by conquest. 
Davies 


2. To recover; toregain. [4 French use.] 
RE-€ON’QUER-ED, pp. ora. Conqueréd again; re- 


pence. 

RE-CON’QUER-ING, ppr Conquering again; re- 
covering. 

RE-CON’QUEST, (-kon/kwest,) » A second con- 
quest. ; 

RE-CON/SE-CRATE, v. t, [re and consecrate] To 
consecrate anew. 

RE-CON’SE-€RA-TED, pp. Consecrated again. 

Consecrating again. 


RE-CON’SE-€RA-TING, ppr. 
RE-CON-SE-CRA'TION, x A renewed consecra- 


tion. 
RE-€ON-SID/ER, v. t. [re and consider.] To con- 
sider again ; to turn in the mind again ; to review. 

2. n deliberative assemblies to take up for renewed 
consideration that which has been previously acted 
upon, as a motion, vote, &c. 

RE-€ON-SID-ER-A/TION, nz. A renewed considera- 
tion or review in the mind. 

2. In deliberative assemblies, the taking up for re- 
newed consideration of that which has been previ- 
ously acted upon. 

RE-€ON-SID’ER-ED, pp. Considered again ; taken 
up for renewed consideration. 
RE-€ON-SID/ER-ING, ppr. Considering again ; tak- 
ing up for renewed consideration. 
RE-CON'SO-LATE, v. t., To console or comfort again. 
Not in use. Wotton. 
R Se U€T’, v.t To construct again; to re 
build. * 
RE-€ON-STRUET’ED, pp. Rebuilt. 
RE-CON-STRUC’TION, xn. Act of constructing 


again. 

RE-CON-VENE’, v. ¢. [re and convene.] To convena 
or call together again 

RE-CON-VENE’,v.i. To assemble or come together 


again. 

RE-€ON-VEN/ED, pp. Assembled anew, 

RE-€ON-VEN/ING, ppr. embling anew. 

RE-€ON-VER/SION, 2. [re and conversion.] A sec- 
ond conversion. ecver. 

RE-CON-VERT’, v. t. [re and convert.] To convert 
again. 

RE-CON-VERT’ED, pp. Converted again. 

RE-€ON-VERT'ING, ppr. Converting again 

RE-€ON-VEY', -con-va!,)v.t [re and convey.j To 
bare back or to its former place ; as, to reconvey 
goods, 

2. To transfer back to a former owner; as, to re- 
Convey an estate. 

RE-€ON-VEY!ANCE, (-kon-va‘ans,) x. The ect of 
reconveying or transferring a title back to a formaz 

roprietor. 

RE-CON-VEY'ED, (-kon-vade’,) pp. Conveyed back ; 
transferred to a former owner, 

RE-€ON-VEY'ING, (-kon-va/ing,) ppr. Conveying 
back ; transferring to a former owner, 

RE-€ORD’, v. t. [L. recordor, to call to mind, to re- 
member, from re and cor, cordis, the heart or mind; 
Sp. recordar, to remind, also to awake from sleep 5 
Port. to remind, to con a lesson, or get by heart; Fr. 
recorder, te con a Jesson, also to record.} 

1. To register: to enroll; to write pr igh ina 
book or on parchment, for the purpose of preserving 
authentic or correct evidence of a thing; as, to record 
the proceedings of a court ; to record a deed or lease; 
to record historical events. 

2. To imprint deeply on the mind or memory ; as, 
to record the sayings of another in the pari fse hy 


3. To cause to be remembered. 
So ev’n and morn recorded the third day. Milton. 


4. To recite; to repeat. [Wot in use.] Fairfax. 
5. To call to mind. [Wot iz use.] Spenser. 
RE-CORD’, v. i. To sing or repeat a tune, en 


use. 

REO! bro, n. Aregister, an authentic or official cop 
of any writing, or account of any-facts and proceed- 
ings, entered in a book for preservation ; or the book 
containing such copy or account; as, the records of 
statutes or of judicial courts ; the records of a town 
or parish. Records are properly the registers of 
official transactions, made by officers appointed for 

- the purpose, or by the officer whose proceedings ara 
directed by law to be recorded. ; 
2. Authentic memorial; as, the records of pest 
ages. r 
Court of record, is a court whose acta and judicial 
Proopedinies are enrolled on parchment or in books 
‘or a perpetual memorial ; and their records are the 
highest evidence of facts, and their truth cannot be 
called in question. 
Debt of record, is a debt which appears to be due 
by the evidence of a court of es upon @& 
judgment or a recognizance. 
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Trial record, is where a matter of record is 
pleaded, and the opposite party pleads that there is 
no such reeord. In this case, the trial is by inspec- 
tion of the record itself, no other evidence being ad- 
missible. Blackstone. 

REO-ORD-A/TION, xn. [L. recordatio. 

Remembrance. [Notinuse.] S Wotton. 

RE-€ORD/ED, pp. or a. Registered ; officially en- 
tered in a book of on parchment; imprinted on the 
memory. 

RE-€ORD/ER, zn. A person whose official duty is to 
register writings or transactions ; cne who enrolls or 
records, 

2. The chief judicial officer of some cities and 
boroughs ; so called because his court is a court of 
record. ‘ Brande. 

3. Formerly, a kind of flageolet or wind instrument. 

The ficures of recorders, flutes, and pipes, are straight; but the 

recorder buth a lees bere, and a greater above and below. 
Bacon. 

RE-CORD/ER-SHIP, x. The office of a recorder. 

RE-€CORD’ING, ppr. Registering ; enrolling ; im- 
printing on the memory. - 

RE-CORD/ING, n. Act od Sinteate on record ; @ record. 
RE-COUCH’,»v.i. [re and couck.] To retire again to 
a lodge, as lions, Wotton. 
RE-€O NT’, vt. ([Fr. reconter ; Sp. recontar ; lt. rac- 

contare ; re and count. 

To relate in detail ; to recite ; to tell or narrate the 
particulars ; to rehearse. 


Say from these glorious seeds what harvest flows, 
#scount our blessings, and compare our woes. 


RE-COUNT’ED, pp. Related or told in detail ; recited. 
RE-COUNT’ING, per. Relating in a series; nar- 


rating. 
RE-COUNT/MENT, n. Relation in detail; recital. 
Little used. Shak. 
COUR/ED, for Recoverep or Rrourep. 
sused, Spenser. 
REC SE’, x [Fr. recours; It. ricorso; Sp. recur- 
a0; L, recursus; re and cursus, curro, to aay 
Literally, a running back ; a return. 
1. Return ; new attack. [Not in use.] Brown. 
9. A going to with a request or application, as for 
aid or protection. Children have recourse to their 
parents fur assistance. 
3. Application of efforts, art, or labor. 
eral hi 
Our last recourse {s therefore to our art. 


rr: 
4. Access. [Little used.] 
5. Frequent passage. Shak. 
6. Without recourse. When a person, who indorses 
over a note, draft, &c., to another poreors adds the 
words without recourse, he is not liable to pay, if the 
maker of the note, &c., should fail to make pay- 
ment. Bouvier. 
RE-COURSE’,v.i Toreturn. [Not used.] Foz. 
RE-COUBSE’FUL, «. Moving alternately. [Not in 
eal ‘ayton. 
RE-COV’ER, (re-kuv’er,) v. t. [Fr. recouvrer; It. ri- 
coverare, OF ricuperare; Sp. and Port. recobrar; L, 
3 re and capio, to take.] 

1. To regain ; to get or obtain that which was Jost ; 
as, tc recover stolen goods ; to recover a town or ter- 
ritory which an enemy had taken ; to recover sight 
or: senses ; te recover health or strength after sick- 
ness. 


David recovered all that the Amalekites had carried away. —1 
Sam, xxv. 


[Wot 


The gen- 
recourse to stratagem to effect his purpose. 


Dryden. 


2. To restore from sickness; as, to recover one 
from leprosy. 2 Kings v. 

3. To revive from apparent death; as, to recover a 
drowned man. 

4. To gain by reparation ; to repair the loes of, or 
to repair an injury done by neglect ; as, te recover 
lost time. 

Good men have lapees and failings to lament and recover. 

Rogers, 

5. To bring back to a former state by liberation 
from capture or possession. ; 

Theat they may recover themselves out of the snare of tlie devil. 

—2Tim. i . 

6. To gain as a compensation ; to obtain in return 
for injury or debt; as, to recover damages in tres- 
pass ; to recover debt and cost in a suit at law. 

7. To reach 3 to come to. 

The forest is not three leagues of; 


If we recover that, wd‘re sure'enough, Shak, 
8. To obtain title to by judgment in a gpurt of 
law ; as, to recover lands in ejectment or mon 


recovery. 
RECOVER, (re-kuv/er,) v. i To regain health after 
sickness ; to grow well; followed by of or from. 


Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whether I 
e Sone ar tae disease. — 2 fie iL iY aed re: 
©. To regain a former state or condition after mis 
fortune ; a6, to recover from a state of poverty af de- 


pression. 

3. To epee = felons in law ; to succeed in a 
lawsuit. The riaintiff has recovered in bissuit. . 

RE-€6V’ER-A-BLE, (-kuv/er-a-b],) a. That may be 
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regained or recovered. Goods lost or sunk in the] RE-CRIM/IN-ATE, v. i [Fr. recriminer; L. re and 


ocean are not recoverable. 
2. That may be restored from sickness. 
3. That may be brought back to a former condition. 


A prodigal course 
Is like the sun’s, but not like his, recoverable. Shak. 

4. That may be obtained from a debtor or posses- 
sor. The debt is recoverable. 

RE-COV’EB-ED, (-kuv/erd,) 
stored ; obtained by judicial decision. 

RE-€0V-ER-EE’, n. In law, the tenant or person 
against whom a judgment is obtained in common re- 
covery. Blackstone. 

RE-€OV‘ER-ING, ppr. Regaining; obtaining in re- 
turn or by judgment in law ; regaining health. 

RE-COV-ER-OR’, nx. In law, the demandant, or per- 
son who obtains a judgment in his favor in common 
recovery. Blackstone. 

RE-€6 V/ER-Y, (-kuv/er-y,) x. The act of regaining, 
retaking, or obtaining possession of any thing lost. 
The crusades were intended for the recovery of the 
Holy Land from the Saracens. We offer a reward 
for the recovery of stolen goods. ‘ 

2. Restoration from sickness or apparent death. 
The patient has a slow recovery from a fever. Re- 
covery from a puliifonary-affection is seldom to be 
expected. Directions are given for the recovery of 
drowned persons. 

3. The capacity of being restored to health. The 
patient is past dace S 2 

4. The obtaining of right to-something by a ver- 
dict and judgment of court from an opposing party 
in a suit; as, the recovery of debt, damages, and 
costs by a plaintiff; the recovery of cost by a defend- 
ant; the recovery of land in ejectment. 

Common recovery, in law, is a species of assurance 
by matter of record, or a suit or action, actual or fic- 
titious, by which lands are recovered against the 
tenant of the freehold ; which recovery binds all per- 
sons, and vests an absolute fee-simple in the recov- 
eror. Blackstone. 

RE€/RE-AN-CY, », <A cowardly yielding; mean- 
spiritedness. 

RE€’/RE-ANT, a. [Norm. recreant, cowardly, prop- 
erly, crying out, from recrier, that is, begging. See 
Craven. 

1. Crying for mercy, as a combatant in the trial by 
battle ; yielding ; hence, cowardly ; mean-spirited. 

2. Apostate ; false. [ Blackstone, 

‘Who, for so many benefits received, 
Turned recreant to God, ingrutg and fulee, Milton. 

RE€/RE-ANT,x. One who yields in combat, and 
cries craven ; one who begs for mercy ; hence, a 
mean-spirited, cowardly wretch. Blackstone. 

RE€/RE-ATE, v. t. [L. reoreo ; re and creo, to create ; 
Fr. recreer ; It. ricreare ; Sp. recrear. 

1. To refresh after toil ; to reanimate, as languid 
spirits or exhausted strength ; to amuse or divert in 
weariness. 


Painters, when 
colora mixed 


St. John is sald to 
tame partri 


. ord. Regained ; re- 


work on white grounds, place before them 
blue and green, to recreate their eyvs. 


have recreated himself with mpOrLiDg witha 
° ylor. 
2. To gratify ; to delight. 
BED OEE CEOS BIN ne Ia yn 
jOTe. 
3. To relieve ; to revive; as, to recreate the lungs 
with fresh ain Harvey. 
RE€’RE-ATE, v.i. To take recreation. Addison. 
RE-CRE-ATE’, v. t. To create or form anew. 
ning the cam of 1776, instead of reinforcing, it was 
i pcanery to sant the army. ar ohall. 
eh te a pp. Refreshed; diverted ; amused ; 
atified. 

RE-C€RE-AT’ED, pp. Created or formed anew. 
RE€/RE-A-TING, ppr. Refreshing after toil; reani- 
mating the spirits or strength ; diverting ; amusing. 

RE-€RE-AT/ING, ppr. Creating or forming anew. 

RE€-RE-A/TION, x. Refreshment of the strength 
and spirits after toil ; amusement ; diversion. South. 

2. Relief from toil or pain ; amusement in sorrow 

or distress. Sidaey. 

RE-CRE-A'/TION, x A fonning anew. 

RE€’/RE-A-TIVE, a. Refreshing; giving new vigor 
or aninfation ; giving relief after !abor or pain ; amus- 
ing ; diverting. Choose such sports as are recreative 
and healthful. 

Léi the music be recreative. Bacon. 
RE€/RE-4-TIVE-LY, adv. Wé§th recreation or diver- 
sion. Sherwood. 
RE€/RE-A-TIVE-NESS, m Thé quality of being re- 

Shey se divertin 3 
REO/RE-MENT, x. [L. réaetmentum; probably re and 
cerno, to secrete. | = 
Superfluous matigs/(@parated from that which is 
usefl ; dross; same; spume ; as, the recrement of 


ore, os of the bl 
HB-MENTUAL, a  Drosay ; 
RBO-RE-MENTT’TIAL, (-tish/al,) : consisting of 
REC-RE+d EN-TI//TIOUS, (-tish’us,) superfluous 
matter apparated from that which is valuable. 


Fourcroy. | 


criminor, to accuse. 

1. To return one accusation with another. 

It is not my buainess to recriminate. Stillingfleet. 

2. To charge an accuser with the like crime. 

RE-€RIM’IN-ATE, v. t To accuse in return. South. 

RE-€RIM/IN-A-TING, ppr. Returning one accusation 
witb another. ; 

RE-€RIM-IN-A/TION, n. The return of one accusa- 
tion with another. 

2. In law, an accusation brought by the accused 
against the accuser upon the same fact. Encye. 
RE-CRIM/IN-4-TOR, 2. He that acc wes the accuser 

of a like crime. 

RE-€RIM/IN-A-TO-RY, ) a, Retorting accusation. 

RE-€RIM/IN-A-TIVE, Burke. 

RE-€ROSS’, v. t. To cross a second time. Washington, 

RE-€ROSS’ED, (-krost’,) pp. Crossed a second time, 

RE-€ROSS/ING, ppr. Crossing a second time. 

RE-€RO/DEN-CY. See Recrupescency. 

RE-€RU-DES/CENCE, )n. [from L. récrudescens; 

RE-CRU-DES/CEN-CY, | re and crudesco, to grow 
Taw ; crudus, raw.] 

The state of becoming sore again. Bacon. 

RE-€RU-DES/CENT, a. Growing raw, sore, or pains 
ful again. 

RE-CROUIT’, (re-krite’,) vt. [Fr. recruter; It. re 
clutare; Sp. reclutar ; Port. reclutar or recrutar ; from 
the root of Fr. recroftre ; re and crottre, to grow, Ly 
cresco ; It. ricrescere, to increase. | : 

1. To repair~ by fresh supplies any thing wasted. 
We say, food recruits the flesh ; fresh air and exer. 
cise recruit the spirits, 

Her cheeks glow the brighter, recruiting thelr color. Glanville, 

2. To supply with new men any deficiency of 
troops ; as, to recruit an army. 

RE-€ROUIT’, (re-krate’,) v. % To gain new supplies of 
any thing wasted ; to gain flesh, health, spirits, &c. ; 
as, lean cattle recruit in fresh pastures. 

2. To gain new supplies of men; to raise new 
soldiers. Addison. 
RE-CROUIT’, (re-krite’,) 2. The supply of any thing 
wasted ; chicfly, a new raised soldier to supply the 

deficiency of an army. 

RE-€RUIT’ ED, pp. or a. Furnished with new sup- 
plies of what is wasted. 

RE-€RUVIT/ING, ppr. or a.* Furnishing with fresh 
supplies ; raising new soldiers for an army. 

RE-CROIT/INGSn. The business of raising new sol- 
diers to supply the losg of men in an army. 

RE-CRDIT/ MENT, mn. The act or business of raising 
new supplies of men for an army. Walsh, 

RE-€RYS-TAL-LI-ZA/TION, n. The process of a 
second crystallizing, 

RE-O€RYS/TAL-LIZE, v. 4. To crystallize a second 


time. Henry. 
RECT’ ANGLE, (rekt/ang-gl,) z. [Fr., from L, 
rectangulus ; rectus, right, and angulus, angle. ] 
A right-angled parallelogram. he term rectangle 
in geometry corresponds to product in arithmetic. 
A. D. Stanley. 
REET!’ ANGLED, (rekt/ang-gld,) a. Having one or 
more right angles, or angles of ninety degrees. 
Hutton. 
RE€T-AN''GU-LAR, (rekt-ang’gu-lar,) a. Right- 
angled; having one or more angles of ninety de~ 


Trees. Hutton. 
REOT-AN//GU-LAR-LY, adv. With or at right -an- 
gles. Brown. 
BE€/TI-FI-A-BLE, a. [from rectify.] That may be 


rectified ; capable of being corrected or set right ; as, 
a rectifiable mistake. 
RE€-TI-FI-CA'/TION, x. [Fr. See Rectiry.] The 
act or operation of correcting, amending, or setting 
right-that which is wrong or erroneous; as, the reo 
tification of errors, mistakes, or abuses. Forbes. 

2, In chemistry, the process of refining or purifying 
any substance By repeated distillation, which sepa- 
rates the grosser parts ; as, the rectification of spirits 
or sulphuric acid. Nicholson. Encyc. 

3. In geometry, the determination of a straight 
line, whose length is equal to a portion of a curve., 

Brande. 
4. Rectification of a globe, is the adjustment of it, 
preparatory to the solution of a proposed problem. 
REC€’TI-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. or a Corrected; set or 
made right; refined by repeated distillation or subli- 
mation ; adjusted. 
RE€’TI-FI-ER, ». One that corrects or —— 
atley, 

2, One who refines a substance by repeated dis- 
tillations. 

3. An instrument used for determining the varia- 
tions of the compass, in order to rectify the course 
of a ship. Hutton. 

RE€/TLFY, v. t [Fr. rectifier; It. rettificare; Sp, 
rectificar ; L. rectus, right, and facio, to make.] 
1_<%o make right; to correct that which is wrong, 
erroneous, or false ; to amend ; as, to rectify errors, 
mistakes, or abuseo; to rectify the will, the judg- 
ment, opinions ; to rectify disorders. Haaker, Addison. 

2. in chemistry, to refine by repeated distillation or 

sublimation, by whicir the fine parts of a substance 
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are separated from the grosser ; as, to rectify spirit 
or wine. Encyc. 

3. To rectify a globe, is to adjust it in order to pre- 
pare for the solution of a proposed problem. Hutton. 

REE/TI-FY-ING, ppr. Correcting; amending; re- 
fining by repeated distillation or sublimation ; ad- 
justing. - ‘ 

REC-TLLIN'E-AL, a, [L. rectus, right, and linea, 

RE€-TI-LIN/E-AR, line.]} ‘ ; ‘ 

Right-lined ; consisting of a right line, or of right 
lines ; bounded by right a eit ap . rec- 
tilinear figure or course ; a rectilinear side oO} ye 

= ; Newton. 

RE€-TI-LIN/E-AR-LY, adv. Ina right line. 

REC€-TI-LIN’E-OUS, a. Rectilinear. [Obs.] Ray. 

RE€’TI-TUDE, n. [Fr., from L, rectus, right, straight ; 
It. rettitudine ; Sp. rectitud ; literally, straightness, but 
not applied to material things. ] 

In morality, rightness of principle or practice ; up- 
rightness of mind ; exact conformity to truth, or to 
the rules prescribed for moral conduct, either by di- 
vine or human laws. Rectitude of mind is the dis- 

ition to act in conformity to any known standard 
of right, truth, or justice ; rectitude of conduct is the 
actual conformity to such standard. Perfect rectitude 
belongs only to the Supreme Being. The inore near- 
ly the rectitude of men approaches to the standard of 
the divine law, the more exalted and dignified is 
their character. Want of rectitude 1s not only sinful, 
but debasing. 

There is a sublimity In conscious rectitude — in comparison with 

which the treasures of earth are not worth naming. 


J. Hawes. 
REC’/TOR, n._ [L. rector, from rego, rectum, to rule ; 
Fr. recteur ; It. rettore.] 
1. A ruler or governor. 
God ia the supreme Rector of the world. 


This application of the word is unusual. ] 

. In the Episcopal church, a clergyman who has the 
charge and cure of a parish, and has the tithes, &c. ; 
or the parson of an unimpropriated parish. Blackstone. 
+ 3. The chief elective officer of some universities, 
as in France and Scotland. The same title was for- 
merly given to the president of a college in New 
Engiand, but it is now in disuse. 

4, The head master of a public school. 
5. The superior officer or chief of 8 convent or 
religious house ; and among the Jesuits, the superior 


Hale, 


of a house that is a seminary or college, Encyc. 
RE€’TOR-AL, )«¢. Pertaining to a rector. 
REC€-TO’RI-AL, Blackstone. 


REC€’TOR-SHIP, ) x. The office or rank of a rector. 
REC’TOR-ATE, Shak, 
REC€’TO-RY, n. In England, a parish church, par- 
sonage, or spiritual living, with all ita rights, tithes, 
and glebes. Encyc. 
2. A rector’s mansion or parsonage-house. Encyc. 
REC/TRESS, ‘1 
REG’TRIX, } ne [L. rectriz.] 
A governess, B. Jonson. 
REC’/TUM, 2. {lJ In anatomy, the third and last 
of the large intestines; so named because supposed 
by the old anatomists to be straight. Brande. 
RE€'TUS IN €0'RI-A, [L.] Literally, right in 
court; standing free from charge or accusation. 
RE€-U-BA'/TION, xn. [L. recubo; re and cubo, to lie 
down. 
The act of lying or leaning. [Little used.] Brown. 
RE-COLD’, v. i To recoil. [Wot used.] [See pacers) 
et. 


arr 
RE-CUMB’, (re-kum’,) o. & [L. recumbo; re and 
cumbo, to lie down,] 

To lean ; to recline; to ns php Allen. 
RE-CUM'BENCE, x. [from recumbens.] 

The act of reposing or resting in confidences, 

Ld. North, 
RE-CUM’'BEN-CY, x. The posture of jeaning, re- 
clining, or lying. Brown. 

2, Rest ; repose ; idle state. Locke. 
RE-€UM’/BENT, a. [L. recumbens.] 

1. Leaning; reglining ; as, the recumbent posture 

of the Romana at their meals. 

OG Reposing 5 inactive ; idle, Young. 
RE-€UM’/BENT-LY, adv. In a recumbent posture, 
RE-€0’PER-A-BLE, a. Recoverable. Chaucer. 
RE-€U-PER-A’TION, n. [L. recuperatio.] 

Recovery, as of any thing lost. 
RE-€0/PEB-A-TIVE a, Tending to recovery ; 
RE-CO/PER-A-TO-RY, { pertaining to recovery. 
RE-€UR/, vt [I recurro; re and curro, to run; Fr. 

recourir. | 

1, To return to the thought or mind. 


‘When any word hes been used to signify an idea, theold idea 
will recur in the mind when tho word is heard. Watts. 


2. To resort; to have recourse. 


Vf to avoid succession In eternal existence, Ley § recur to the 
punctum stang of the schools, they will very little help us to 
& more poaltive idea of infinite duration, Locke, 
3. To occur at a stated interval, or ae to 
some regular rule; as, the fever will recur to-night. 
RE-CORE’, v.t. [re and cure.] To cure; to recover. 
Not in use.} enser. 
CRE!,n. Cure; recovery. [Wot iz use.] Knolles, 
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RE-€ORE’/LESS, a. Incapable of cure or remedy. 
Not in use. Bp. Hail. 
RE-€UR/RENCE, |x. [See Recun.] Return; as, 
RE-€UR/REN-CY, the recurrence of error. Brown. 

2. Resort ; the having recourse. 

RE-€UR/RENT, a, [L. recurrens.] - 

1. Returning from time to time ; as, recurrent pains 
of a disease. Harvey. 

Z In crystallography, a recurrent crystal is one 
whose faces, being counted in annular ranges from 
‘one extremity to the other, furnish two different num- 
bers which succeed each other several times, as 4, 
8, 4,8, 4. [Wot used.] 

3. In anatomy, the recurrent nerve is a branch of 
the par vagum, given off in the upper part of the 
thoraz, which is reflected and runs up along the tra- 
chea to the larynx. Wistar. 

RE-CUR/RING, ppr. or a. kceturning to the thought 
or mind ; resorting or having recourse to; occurring 
according to some regular rule. 

RE-€UR’SION, (re-kur’shun,) n. [L. recursus, recur- 
roi re and curro, to run.] 


Return. [Little ver Boyle. 
Ree E,v.t. [L. recurvo; re and curvo, to 

end. 

To bend back, Pennant. 
RE-CURV'ATE, a [L. recurvatus.] In botany, 


when applied to an awn, bent in the form of a bow. 
D. C. Willdenow. When applied to a petiole, prickle, 
awn, calyz, or corolla, bent outward Martyn. In ap- 
plication to a leaf, bent or curved downward, so/hat 
the-convexity isupward. Martyn. Bent downward 
in a greater degree than reclinatc, but not so much as 
revolute. 
RE-CUR-VA/TION, } 2. A bending or fiéxure back- 
RE-CURV'I-TY, ward, Brown. 
RE-CURVE’, (re-kurv’,) v. t [L. recurvo, supra. ] 
To bend back. , 
RE-CURV/ED, pp. ora. Bent toward the ground. 
D. C. Willdenow. 

2, Suddenly bent backward. Lindley. 

RE-CURV-1-ROS/TER, x. [L. recurvus, bent back, 
and rostrum, a beak.] 

A bird whose beak or bill bends upward, as the 

RE-CURV/OUS, a. [L. recurvus.} [avoset. 

Bent backward. Derham. 

RE-€0’SAN-CY, zn. Non-conformity. [See Recv- 
BANT.] Coke. 

RE-€O0’/SANT, a. [L. recusams, recuso, to refuse; re 
and the root of causa, signifying to drive. The pri- 
Mary sense is, to repel or drive back.] 

Refusing to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
King, or to conform to the established rites of the 
church ; as, a recusant lord. Clarendon. 

RE-€U/SANT, n. [Supra.] In English history, a 
person who refuses to acknowledge thy supremacy 
of the King in matters of religion ; as, a popish re- 
cusant, who acknowledges the supremacy of the 
pope. 5 rande. 

2. One who refuses communion with the Church 
of England; a non-conformist. 

All that are recueants of holy rites. 

RE€-U-SA'TION, x. [L. recusatio.] 

1. Refusal, 

2. In law, the act of refusing a judge, or challeng- 
ing that he shall not try the cause,on account of his 
supposed fpartiality. [ This practice ig now obsolete. ] 

RE-CUSE’,v.t. [L. Peomaolh Blackstone. 

To refuse or reject, as a judge; to challenge that 
the judge shall not try the cause. [The practice and 
the word are obsolete. | Digby. 

RED, a. [Sax. red, read, and reod, rude, red, ruddy; 
D. rood; G. roth; Sw.réd; Dan. rid; Corn. rydh; 
Ir. ruadh; Arm. ruydh ; W. rhuz, red, ruddy ; Sans. 
rohida; Russ. rdeyu, to redden; Gr. epv0pos, red, 


and fodov, a rose, from its color; Ar. S 19 warada, 


to he present, to enter, to descend, to come, to in- 
vade, to blossom, to stain with a rose color, to bring 


Su. 


Holyday. 


to be of a red color; deriv. 3 yo 8 rose. the Gr. fodoy ; 


Ch. 1, a rose; Syr. nearly the same; Eth. O28 
warad, to descend, to bring down. These Arabic 
and Ethiopic words are the Heb. and Ch. I, to de- 
scend, to bring down, apd this is radically the same 
as 735, which is rendered in Hebrew, to descend or 
come down, to decline, to bring down, to subdue, to 
have dominion ; Ch. ike senses, and to correct, to 
chastise, to expand or open, to flow, to plow ; Syr. to 
go, to walk, to journey, L. gradior, also to correct, 
to teach; (qu. L. erudio.) The Arabic gives the 
sense of rose, which maybe from opening, as blos- 
soms, a sense coinciding with the Chaldee; and 
red from the same senso, or from the color of the rose. 
The Greeks called the Arabian Gulf the Eryth- 
rean or Red Sea, probably from Edom, or Idumea; 
improperly applying the meaning of Edom, red, to 
the-sea, and this improner application has come down 
to the present time. 


oe =. 
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A term denoting a bright color, resembling blood. 
Red is a simple or primary color, but of several dif- 
ferent shades or hues, as scarlet, crimson, vermilion, 
orange red, &c. We say, red color, red cloth, red 
flame, red eyes, red cheeks, red lead, &c, 

Red men, red people, red children; the aboyjginals of 
America, as distinguished from the whites. Rewts. 
RED, x. A red color; as, a brighter color, the best of 
all the redg. Newton, 

i ea v. t [L. redactus, redigo; red, re, and 
ago. 
eto force ; to reduce to form. [Wot used.] 
Dru 


: m A 
RE-DA€’TION, xn. [Fr.] The act of digesting or 
reducing to order; applied to literary or scientific 
materjals, law, &c. 
2. The digest thus made. : Recent. 
RE-DAN’,n. [Written sometimes Repent and R» 
pens , said to be contracted from L. recedens. Lunier.] 
In fortification, a kind of rampart in the fourm of an 
inverted V, having its angle toward the enemy. 


f P. Cyc. 
RE-DAR’GUE, v.t. [L. redarguo; red, re, and arguo. 
To refute. [Wot Is use. led "Ase Hakewill. } 
RED-AR-GO'/TION, 2». [Supra.] Refutation ; convic- 
tion. [Wot in use.]} Bacon. 
RED/-BAY, 2. A tree of the laurel kind, Laurus Car- 
oliniensis, growing in the Southern United States, 
Sylva Amer. 
RED/-BER-RI-ED, (-ber’rid,) a: Having or bearing 
red berries ; as, red-berried shrub cassia. Miller. 
RED’BIRD, (-burd,) n. The popular name of several 
birds in the United States, as the Tanagra estiva, or 
’ summer redbird, the Tanagra rubra, and the Balti- 
more oriole or hang-nest. 
RED’-BOOK, x. In England, a book containing the 
names of all the persons in the service of the state, 
The red book of the Exchequer is an ancient record 
in which are registered the names of all that held 
lands per baroniam in the time of Henry II. Brande, 
RED/BREAST, (-brest,) n. A bird so called from the 
color of its breast, the robin, which see. 
RED/BUD, n. A plant or tree of the genus Cercis, al- 


so called the Jupas-Tree. P. Cyc. 
RED-CHALK’, (-chawk’,) x. A common drawing ma< 
terial. Yt is an argillaceous iron ore. Dan 


a. 
RED/€GAT, 7. A name given toa soldiir who wears 
a red coat. ‘ den. 

RED’COAT-ED, c. Wearing red costs, ott. 

RED/DEN, (red/n,) v.#, [from red.] To make red. 
Dryden. 

RED/DEN, (re?’n,) v. % To grow or becoms red. 


The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 
2. To blush. 
Appius reddens at each word you speak. Pope. 


RED’DEN-ED, pp. or a, Made red; grown red. 

RED/DEN-ING, ppr. Making or becoming red, 

RED-DEN'DUM, n. [{L.] In law, the clause by 
which rent is reserved in a Jease. | 

RED/DISH,a. Somewhatred; moderately red. Lev. 


ziii. 
RED/DISH-NESS, 2. Redness in a moderate seuss. 
Boyle. 


RED-DI''TION, (-dish’un,) x. [L. reddo, to return.} 
1, A returning of any thing; restitution; surren- 
der. Howell, 
2, Explanation ; representation. Milton. 
RED’DI-TIVE,a. [L. redditivus, from reddo.] 
Returning ; answering to an interrogative; a term 


of grammar. ‘ Johnson. 
RED’DLE, (red‘dl,) , [from red.] A name of red- 
chalk, which see. Dana. 


REDE, 2. [S8ax. red. 

Counsel ; advice. [Obs.] Shak. 
REDE, v. t. To counsel or advise. [Obs.] Spenser’. 
RE-DEEM’, v.t. [L. redimo; red, re, and emo, to ob- 

tain or purchase, 
1. To purchase back ; to ransom; to liberate or 
rescue from captivity or bondage, or from any obli- 
eae or liability to suffer or to be forfeited, by pay- 
ing an equivalent ; as, to redeem prisoners or captured 
goods ; to redeem a pledge. 

2. To repurchase what has been sold; to regain 
possession of a thing alienated, by repaying the 
value of it to the possessor. 


If a man [shall] sell a dwelling-house in a walled city, then he 
may redeem it within a w! year after & ls — Lev. 
xxv. 

3. To rescue § to recover ; to deliver from. 

Th’ Almighty from the grave 

Hath mo redeemed, on pe Sand, 

acean Naresh; “NGOS, hOMREAS ES RPO a Ee 

ut, 


The mass of earth not yet redeemed from chace. &. 4 “mitt. 
4. To compensate, to make amends far. 


It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows, . Shak, 
By lesser {lls the greater to redeem, Dryden, 
5. To free by making atonement. 

* Thou haat 
Who redeema nature front ‘coeee geaotal « Shak. 
6. To pay the penalty of, 
Which of fl be mortal 
Man’s ice al Galea ne Milton. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.-» PINE, MARINE, BIRD, ~ NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, .BOOK.— 
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7. To save, : 
He could not have redeemed a portion of his time for contem- 
plating the powers of nature. 8. S. Smith. 


8. To perform what has been promised ; to make 
good by performance He has redeemed his pledge 
or promise. 

9. In law, to recall an ec‘<to, or to obtain the right 
to reénter upon a mortgaged etate by paying to the 
mortgagee his principal, interest, and expenses or 
costs. Blackstone. 

10. In theology, to rescue and deliver from the 
bondage of sin and the penalties of God’s violated 
law, by obedience and suffering in the pdce of the 
sinner, ot by doing and suffering that which is ac- 
cepted in lieu of the sinner’s obedience. 

Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 

curse for us. —Gul. li, Tit. O, 

11. In commerce, to purchase or pay the value, in 
specie, of any promissory note, bill, or other evi- 
dence of debt, given by the state, oy E company or 
corporation, or by an individual. he credit of a 
state, a banking company, or indlviduals, is good 
when they can redeem all their stock, notes, or bills, 
at par. 

tT redeem time, is to use more Glligence in the im- 
provement of it, to be diligent and active jp duty 
and preparation. Eph. v. 

RE-DEEM/’A-BLE, a. That may be redeemed ; capa- 
ble of redemption. 

2. That may be purchased or paid for in gold and 
silver, and brought into the possession of government 
or the original promisor. 

The capital of the debt of the United States may be considered 
fn the light of an annuity at the pleaaure of the 
government, Hamilton. 

RE-DEEM/A-BLE-NESS, 2. The state cf being re- 
deemable. 

RE-DEEM’ED, pp. or a, Ransomed ; delivered from 
bondage, distress, perralty, liability, or from the pos- 
session of another by paying an equivalent. 

RE-DEEM’ER, n. One who redeems or ransoms, 

2. The Savior of the world, Jesus Crntot. 

RE-DEEM/ING, ppr. Ransoming; procuring deliv- 
erance from captivity, capture, bondage, sin, dis- 
tress, or liability to suffer, by the payment of an 
equivalent. 

RE-DEEM/ING, a. That does or may redeem, or 
make amends; as, a redeeming act; redecmiig love. 

RE-DBE-LIB/ER-ATH, v. i [re and deliberate.] To 
deliberate again. 

BE-DE-LIB/EL-ATE, 2. t To reconsider. 


use. . 

RE-DE-LIV’ER, v. t. [re and deliver.] To deliver 
back. Ayliffe. 
2. To deliver again; to liberate a second time. 

RE-DE-LIV‘/ER-ANCE, n. A second deliverance. 
RE-DE-LIV'ER-ED, pp. Delivered back ; liberated 


again. 
RE-DE-LIV’ER-ING, ppr. Delivering back; libera- 
ting again. ‘ 
RE-DE-LIV'ER-Y, nm The act of delivering back ; 
also, a second delivery or liberation, 
RE-DE-MAND’, v. t. [re and demand; Fr. rede- 
mander.] . 
To demand back; todemand again. Addison. 
RE-DE-MAND’,n. A demanding back again, 
RE-DE-MAND’A-BLE, a. That may be demanded 
back. 
RE-DE-MAND/ED, pp. 


[Wot in 


Demanded back or again. 
RE-DE-MAND/ING, ppr. Demanding back or again. 
RE-DE-MISP’, »v. t. fee and demise.] To convey or 
transfer back, as an estate in fee-simple, fee-tail, for 
life, of a term of years. Encyc. 
RE-DE-MISE’,n. Reconveyance ; the transfer of an 
estate back to the person who has demised it; as, 
the demiso and redemise of an estate in fee-simplo, 

fee-tail, or for life or years, by mutual leases. , 

? Encyc. 
RE-DE-MI9/ED, pp. Reconveyed, as an estate. 
RE-DE-MIS8/ING, ppr. Reconveying, 
RE-DEMP’TION, nr. [Fr.; It. redenziene; Sp. reden- 

cion: from L. redempfio. See Reprem. 

1, Repurchase of captured goods or prisoners; tho 
act of procuring the deliverance of persons or things 
from tho possession and power eicapnire by the 
payment of an equivalent; ransom; release; as, 
the redemption of prisoners taken in: war ; the redemp- 
fion of a ship and cargo. 

2. Deliverance froin bondage, distress, or from Jia- 
bility to any evil or forfeiture, either by money, labor, 
or other means, Z 

3. Repurchase, as of lands alienated. Lev, xxv. 
Tor. xxxii. 

4, The liberation of an estate from a mortgage ; or 
the purchase of the right to reénter upon it by pay- 
ing the principal sum for which it was mortgaged, 
with interest and cost ; also, the right of redeeming 
and reéntering. 

§. Repurchase of totes, bills, or other evidence of 
debt by paying their value in specie to their holders, 

6. In theology, the purchase of God’s favor by the 
death and sufferings of Christ ; the ransom or deliv- 
erance of sinners from the bondage of sin and the 
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ponalties of Gud’s violated law by the atonement of 
Christ, den. Nelson, 


In whom we have redemption through his blood. — Eph. |, Col. L 


RE-DEMP’TION-ER, x. One who redeema himeelf ; 
formerly, one whose services were sold to pay the 
expenses of his passage to America, 

RE-DEMP’TIVE, a. Redeeming. 

RE-DEMP’TOR-ISTS, xn. pl. A religious order, 
founded jn Naples in 1732, and revived in Austria 
in 1820, devoted to the education of youth and the 
propagation of the Roman Catholic faith, 

Brande. 

RE-DEMP’TO-RY, a. Paid for ransom ; as, Hector’s 
redemptory price. Chapman. 

RE-DENT’ED, a. Formed like the teeth of a saw; 
indented. 

RE-DE-SCEND’,v. i. [re and descend.] To descend 
again. Howell, 

RE-DE-SCEND/ING, ppr. Descending again. 

RED/EYE, (red’i,) n. [red and eye.] A fish of the 
carp family, Leuciscus orythrophthalmus, so named 
from the color of the iris ; also called Rupp. 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

RED/-GUM, n. A disease of new-born infants; an 

eruption of red pimples in early infancy. Good, 
2. A disease of grain, a kind of blight. 


Farm. Encye, 
peg a a. Having hair of a red or sandy 
color, : 


RED’-HOT, 2. Red with heat ; heated to redness ; 
as, red-hot iron ; red-/iot balla, 

RE/DI-ENT, a. [L. rediens, redeo, to return.] 

Returning. 3 E. H. Smith. 

RE-DI-GEST’, v. t To digest or reduce to form a 
second time, Kent. 

RE-DI-GEST’ED, pp. Digested again. 

RE-DI-GEST/ING, ppr. Digesting a second time; 
reducing again to order, 

RE-DIN/TE-GRATE, v. t ([L. redintegro; red, re, 
and integro, from integer, whole.] 

To make whole again; to renew; to restore to a 
perfect state, -  B. Jonson, 
RE-DIN'/TE-GRATE, a, Renewed ; restored to whole- 
ness or a perfect state, Bacon. 
RE-DIN’TE-GRA-TED, pp. Renewed; restored to 

entireness, 
RE-DIN/TE-GRA-TING, ppr. 
state, 
RE-DIN-TE-GRA/TION, x. Renovation ; restoration 
“to a whole or sound state. Decay of Piety. 
2. In chemistry, the restoration of any mixed body 
or matter to its furmor nature and constitution, 
Coze. 
RE-DIS-BURSH’, (re-dis-burs’,) v. & [re and dis- 


Restoring to a perfect 


burse.] To repay or refund. Spenser. 
RE-DIS-POSE’, v. t. [re and dispose.] To dispuse or 
adjust again. Baxter. 


RE-DIS-P6S’ED, pp. Disposed anew. 

RE-DIS-P6S/ING, ppr. Disposing or adjusting anew. 

RE-DIS-SEI/ZIN, n. [re and disseizin.]* In law, a 
writ of redisscizin, Is a writ to recover seizin of lands 
or tenements against a redisseizor, 

BE-DIS-SEI/ZOR, rn. [ra and disseizor.] A person 
who dissoizes lands vr tenements a second time, or 
after a recovery of the same from him in an action 
of hovel disseizin. Blackstone. 

RE-DIS-BOLVE’, v. t. [re and dissolve.] To dissulve 
again. 

RE-DIS-SOLV’ED, pp. Dissolved a second timc. 


RE-DIS-SOLV'ING, ppr.  Dissulving again. 
RE-DIS-TRIB/UTE, v. t. [ra and distribute} To 
distribute again; to deal back again. Cotgrave. 


RE-DIS-TRIB/U-TED, pp. Distributed again or back. 
RE-DIS-TRIB/U-TING, ppr. Distributing again or 
back. 
RE-DIS-TRI-BO’TION, 2. 
ond distribution. 
RED/-LEAD’, (re*led’,) n. [red and lead.] Miniuia, 
a preparation of lead of a fine red color, used in 
painting, &c. It is a salt composed of one equiva- 
lent of deutoxyd of load, which performs the func- 
tions of an acid, and two equivalents of protoxyd of 
lead, which performs the functions of a base, Its 
proper chemical name fs diplumbate of lead, Tully. 
RED/-LET-TER, ¢. A red-letter day is a fortunato or 
auspicious day, so called because the hdlydays, or 
saints’? days, were marked in tho old calendars with 
red letters. Grose, 
RED/-LI@-UOR, 2. A crude acetate-of alumina, em- 


A dealing back, or a sec- 


ployed as a mordant in calico-printing. It is pro- 

pared from pyroligneous acid. Ure. 
RED’LY, adv. With redness, Cotgrave, 
RED/-MARL, n. New red sandstone, 
RED‘NESS, n, [Sax. readnesse, Seo Rud. 

The quality of being red; red color. Spectator. 

RED/O-LENCE, ) xn. [from sedelene-| Sweet scent. 
RED/O-LEN-CY, Boyle. Mortimer. 


RED/O-LENT, a. [L. redolens, redoleo; red, re, and 
oleo, to smell. 
Having or diffusing a sweet scent. Sandys, 
RE-DOUB/LE, (re-dub/I,) v. t. [re and double.] To 
repeat in return. Spenser. 
2. To repeat often ; a3, to redouble blows, Shak, 
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3. To increase by repeated or continued ¢ dditions, 
Aud Etna ragt swith redoubled heat, Addison 


rc geleer he ws (re-dub’1,) v. i To become twice as 
much. 
The argument redoubles upon us. Spectator, 


RE-DOUB/LED, (eeu) pp. or a. Repeated in 
return ; repeated over and over; increased by re-~ 
peated or continued additions, 

RE-DOUB/LING, (re-dub’ling,) ppr. Repeating In re~ 
turn ; repeating agai and again: increasing by 
repeated or continued additions, 

RE-DOUBT’, (re-dout’,) x. [[t. ridotto, a shelter, a re- 
treat ; Sp. reducto; Port. reduto, reducto, er redutto} 
Fr. redoute, reduit; L. reductus, reduco, to bring back ; 
literally, a retreat. The etymology of this word shows 
that it should be written Rapour.] 

A general name for nearly every kind of work In 
the class of ficld fortifications ; particularly, a parapet 
inclosing a square or polygonal area. P. Cyc. 

RE-DOUBT’A-BLE, (re-dout‘a-bl,) a. [Fr., from re 
douter, to fear or dread, Arm. dougea, dougein. The 
common orthography of this word is incorrect.] 

Formidable ; that is to bo dreaded ; terriblé to foes; 
as, a redoubtable hero. Hence the imphed sense js, 


valiant, Pope. 
RE-DOUBT’ED, a, Formidable. [Not in ue) 
Spenser. Shak. 


RE-DOUND’, v. i. [It. ridondare: L. redundo ; red, re, 
and undo, to rise or swell, as waves,] 
1. To be sent, rolled, or driven back. 
The evil, soon 


Driven back, redounded as a flood on those 
From whom It sprung. 


Milton, 


+2. To conduce in the consequence ; to contributes 
to result. 
The honor done to our religion ultimr ly redeunds to God, the 
Author of it. Rogere. 
9 To proceed in the conseqt 2nco or effect ; to re~ 
sult. 
There will no small use redound from them to that manufacture, 
On. 

RE-DOUND/ING, ppr. Conducing; contributing ; re- 
sulting. 

RED -PRE-CIP/I-TATE. See Preciritate. 

RED/-POLE, zn. A bird with a red head or poll, of the 
finch family. It belongs tothe genus Linaria. Jardine, 

RE-DRAFT’, v. 4. [re and draft.] To draw or draft 

RE-DRAFT’, x. A second draft or copy. [anew. 

2, In the French commercial code, a new bill of ex- 
change which the holder of a protested bill draws on 
the drawer or indorsers, by which he reimburses to 
himself the amount of the protested bill with costs 
and charges. Walsh. 

RE-DRAF IED, pp. Drafted again ; transcribed into 
a new copy. 

RE-DBAFT‘ING, ppr. Redrawing; drafting cr tran- 
scribing again. 

RE-DRAW’,».t. [reand draw.] To draw again. In 
commerce, to draw a new bill cf exchange, as the 
Lolder of a protested bill, on the drawer or indors- 
ers, Walsh. 

2. To draw a second draft or copy. 

RE-DRESS’, v.t, [Fr. redresser ; re and dress.] 

1. To set right; to amend. - 4 


In yonder spring of roses, 


Find what to redress ull noon. Milton, 


[Jn this sense, as applied to material things, rarely 


used, 

i. he remedy ; to repair; to relieve from, and some: 
times to Indemnify for; as, to redress wrongs ; to re 
dress injuries ; to redress grievances. Sovereigns are 
bound to protect their subjects, and redress their griev~ 
ances, 

3. To ease; to relleva; as, she labored to redress 
my pain. Sidney. 

We use this verb before the person or the thing, 

@ say, to redress an injured person, or to redress the 
injury. The Istter {3 most cone 

RE-DRESS’,2. Reformation ; aniendment, 
a O ves, 

For us ihe more necessary Is a spsedy redress of o Dare 

This sense is now unusual.] 

. Rellef; remedy ; deliverance from wrong, inJu- 
ry, of oppression ; as, the redress of grievances. We 
applied to government, but could obtain no redress. 

Thore {3 occasion for redress when tho cry la ualversal, 

penant, 

3. Reparation ; indemnification. 

This cenzo is often directly intended or implied ia 
redress.] 

4, Ono who gives relief. 


Falr majesty, the refiiga and redreca 
Of those whom fata pursucs and wants oppress. 


Dryden. 


RE-DRESS/ED, (-lrest’,) pp. Remedied; set right; 
relieved ? indemnified, 

RE-DRESS/ER, rn. Ono who gives redress. 

RE-DRESS'I-BLE, a. That may be redressed, re- 
lieved, or indemnified, 

RE-DRESS/ING, ppr. Setting right; relieving; in- 


detmnifying. 
RE-DRESS/IVE, a, Affording relief, Thomson, 
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RE-DRESS’/LESS, a. Without amendment; w 
relief. Sherw 
RE-DRESS’/MENT,n. Redress ; ‘act of redressing. 
Jefferson. 
RE-DRIV’/EN, a. Driven back oragain. Southey. 
RED’-ROOT,:. A name given to various plants, as 
Lithospermum arvense, or stone-weed, Ceanothus 
Americanus, a perennial plant, also called New Jer- 
sey tea, and Sanguinaria canadensis, or blood-root. 
Farm. Encye. 
RED-SEAR’, v. i [red and sear.] To break or crack 
when too hot, as iron under the-hammer; a term of 
workmen, Mozon. 
RED/SHANK, x. A bird of the snipe family, and ge- 
nus Totanus, (Scolopax, Linn.) Jardine. 

2, A contemptuous appellation for bare-legged per- 
sons. Spenser. 
RED/SHORT, a. [red and short.] Brittle, or break- 

ing short, when red hot, a3 a metal ; a term of work- 


ithout 
ood. 


men. 

RED/-SIL’VER, n. An ore of silver, of a ruby-red or 
reddish-black color. There are two species ; the dark 
red contains 59 per cent. of silver united to sulphur 
and antimony, and the light red 65 per cent. com- 
bined with sulphur and arsenic, Dana. 

RED’-SNOW, n. See Snow. 

RED TAL,” [red and start ; Sax. steort, a tail.] 

A bird of the genus Phenicura, (Motacilla, Linn.,) 
allied to the nigh:ingale. Jardine. 

RED/STREAK, ». [red and streak.] A sort of applo, 
so called from Sts red streaks, Mortimer. 

2, Cider pressed from tho redstrenk apples> Swith. 

RED/TOP, x. [red and top.] A well-known species 
of bent-grass, Agrostis vulgaris, highly valued in the 
Unite” “tates for pasturage and hay for cattle, It 
is sou. etimes called English grass, and also herds’ 

as Dewey’s Mass, Rep. 
nip SE’, vu. & [L. reduco; re and duco, to lead or 
re Fr. reduire ; It. riducere, or ridurre; Sp. redu- 
cir. 

1. Literally, to bring back; as, to reduce these 
bloody days again. Shak. 
In this sense not in. use.] 
To bring to a former state. 


It were but Just 
And eqnal to reduce me to my dust, Mitton. 


3. To bring to any state or condition, good or bad ; 
‘as, to reduce civil or ecclesiastical affairs to order; to 
reducs a man to poverty ; to reduce a state to distress ; 
to reduce a substance to powder ; to reduce a sum to 
fractions ; to reduce one to despair. 

4. To diminish in length, breadth, thickness, size, 
quantity, or valuo ; as, to reduce expenses ; to reduce 
the quantity of any thing ; to reduces the intensity of 
heat ; to reduce the brightness of color or light ; to re- 
duce a suin or amount; to reduce the price of goods ; 
to reduce the strength of spirit. 

5. To lower; to degrade; to impair in dignity or 
excellence, 

Nothing so excellont but a man may fasten on romething belong- 

Ing to Sl, to reduce tt, ‘olson, 

6. To subduo ; to bring into subjection. The Ro- 
mans reduced Spain, Gaul, and Britain, by their 
arms. 

7. To reclaim to order. Milton. 

8. To bring, as into a class, order, genus, or spe- 
cies; to bring under rules or within certain limits of 
description ; as, to reduce animals or vegotables to a 
class or classes; to reduce mon to tribes; to reduce 
language to rules, 

9. In arithmetic, to change numbers from one de- 
nomination into another without altering tholr value; 
or to change numbers of one denomination into oth- 
ers of tha samo value ; as, to reduce a dollar fo a hun- 
dred cents, or a hundred cents to a dollar. 

10, In algebra, to reducs an equatton, is to bring the 
unknown quantity by Itself on one side, and all tho 
known quantities on the other side, without destroy- 
ing the equation. 

11. In metallurgy, to separate a metal from other 
substances with which it is combined. 

12, In surgery, to restoro to its proper place or state 
a dislocated or fractured bone. 

To reducs a figure, design, or draught; to make a 
copy of it smaller than the eaynet, but preserving 
tho form and proportion. Guilt. 

To veduce to the ranks; in military language, to de- 
grade a sergeant or corporal for misconduct to the 
station of a private soldier. | Campbeli’s Mil. Dict, 

RE-DOC/ED, (re-dist’,) pp. or a. Brought back ; 
brought to a former state ; brought into any state or 
condition; diminished ; subdued ; impoverished. 

BE-DOCE/MENT, 2. Tho act of bringing back ; the 
act of diminishing, the act of subduing; reductlon= 

Bacon. 
This word is superseded by Repuction.] 

RE-DO’CENT, a. Tonding to reduce. 

RE-DU/CENT, 2. That which reduces. 

E-DUC’ER, (-dis’er,) n. One that reduces. Sidney. 

DU/CI-BLE, a. That may be reduced. 


All the parts of palnting are reducible into these mentioned by 
the author, : Dryden, 
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RE-DO'CI-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being re- | RE-E€H/O, (re-ek’o,) v. £ [Supra.] To echo back ; 


ducible. 

RE-DOC’ING, (-dis/ing,) ppr. Bringing back ; bring- 
ing to a former state, or to a different state or furm ; 
diminishing ; subduing ; impoverishing. 

RE-DU€T’, v. t. [L. reductus, reduco.] 

To reduce. [JVot in use.] Warde. 

RE-DU€T’, x. In building, a quirk or small piece 
taken out of a larger to make it more regular and 
uniform, or for some other convenience. - Gwilt. 

RE-DU€'TI-O AD AB-SUR! DUM, (re-duk’she-c-,) 
[L.] The proving. that a given supposition leads 
directly to an absurdity. 

RE-DU€’/TION, x. [Fr., from L. reductio.] 

1. The act of reducing, or state of being reduced ; 
as, the reduction of a body to powder ; the reduction 
of things to order. 

2. Diminution ; as, the reduction of the expenses 
of government ; the reduction of the nationnl debt. 

3. Conquest ; subjugation ; as, the reduction of a 
province to the power of a foreign nation. 

4, In arithmetic, the bringing of numbers of differ- 
ent denominations into one denomination; as, the 
reduction of pounds, ounces, pennyweights, and 
grains to grains, or the reduction of grains to pounds ; 
the reduction of days and hours to minutes, or of 
minutes to hours and days. The change of numbers 
of a higher denomination into a lower, as of pounds 
into pence or farthings, ia called Revuction Dr- 
scenpina; the change of numbers of a lower de- 
nomination into a higher, as of cents into dimes, 
dollars, or eagles, is called Repuctiow Ascenpine. 
Hence, the rule for bringing sums of different de- 
nominations into one denomination, is called Rr- 
DUCTION. 

5. In algebra, the reduction of an equation consists 
in bringing the unknown quantity by itself, on ono 
side, and all the known quantities on the other side, 
without destroying the equation. Day’s Algebra. 

6. Reduction of a figure, map, &c., is the making of 
a copy of it on a smaller scale, preserving the fourm 
and proportions. Gwilt. 

7. In surgery, the operation of restoring a dislo- 
cated or fractured bone to its former place. 

8, In metallurgy, the operation of separating a 
metal from other substances with which it is com- 
bined. This is called also RevivirrcaTion. 


Nicholson. Ore. 
RE-DU€’TIVE, a. [Fr. reductif.] 
Having the power of reducing. Brevint. 


RE-DU€’TIVE, x. That whish has the power of re- 


ducing. Hale. 
RE-DUC’TIVE-LY, ado. By reduction; by conse- 
quence, Hammond, 


RE-DUN’/DANCE, } 2. [L. redundantia, redundo. 
RE-DUN’DAN-CY, See Repounp.] 
1, Excess or superfluous quantity ; superfluity ; 
superabundance. 
Labor throwa off redundancies, Addison, 


2. In discourse, superfluity of words. Encye. 
RE-DUN’DANT, a. Superfluous ; exceeding what is 
natural or necessary ; perenne exuberant ; 
as, a redundant quantity of bile or fuod. 
Notwithstanding the redundant oil in fishes, they do not increase 
fat n0 much es flesh. Arbuthnot. 
Redundant words, in writing or discourse, are such 
as are synonymous with others used, or such as add 
nothing to the sense or force of the expression. 
2, Using more wortls or images than are necessary 
or useful. 
Where an author la redundant, mark those paragraphs to be re- 
trenched, Wats. 
3. In music, a redundant chord is one which con- 
tains a greater number of tones, semitones, or lesser 
intervals, than it does in its natural state, as from fa 
to sol sharp. It is called by some authors a chord 
extromely sharp. Encyc. 
RE-DUN'DANT-LY, adv. With superfluity or excess ; 
superfluously ; superabundantly. 
RE-DO/PLI-CATE, v. t. [L. reduplico; re and du- 
plico. See DuriicarTs.] 
To double. 
RE-DO/PLI-CATE, a. -Double. 
RE-DO-PLI-CA’/TION, n. The act of doubling. 


‘ Dighy. 
RE-DU/PLI-€A-TIVE, a. Double. Watts, 
RED’/-WA-TER, 2. A disease in cattle, so called 

from an appearance like blood in the urine. 
Farm. Encyc. 
RED/WING, 2. [red and wing.] A European bird 
of the thrush family, Merula Iliaca, named from the 
deep orange red color of its under wing-coverts, 


Jardine. 
REE, { nt. 
RE, 


Pearson. 


A small Portuguese coin or money of ac- 
count, value about one mill and a fourth, 
or one eighth of a cont, American eit & 
REE, v. t [This belongs to the root rid, riddle, 
which see. 

To riddle; to sift; that is, to separate or throw 
off. Pints in use, or local. Mortimer. 
RE-E€H'O, (re-ek’o,) v. 4. [re and echo.] To echo 
back ; to reverberate again ; as, the hills re-echo the 

roar of cannon, 


to -eturn back or be reverberated, as an echo, 
And a loud groan rs-echoea from the main, Pope. 


RE-E€H/O, Cisse Ss) n. The echo of an echo. 

RE-EOH’6-ED, (-ek’dde,) pp. [Supra.] Returned, 
as sound ; reverbefated again. 

gor i per. Returning or reverberating an 
echo. 

REECH’Y,a. [A misspelling of Rerxy. See Rurx.] 

Tarnished with smoke or vapor ; hence, sweaty ; 
as, a reechy neck. Shak. 

REED, n. [Sax. hreod, reod; G.-rieth; D. riet ; Goth. 
Seed 3 ¥r. roseau; Ir. readan; probably allied to 
To. 

1. The common name of many squatic plants, 
most of them large grasses, with hollow, jointed 
stems, such as the common reed of the genus Phrag- 
mites, (formerly Arundo,) the bainboo, &c, The bur 
reed is of the genus Sparganium ; the Indian flower- 
bs hare of the genus Canna. 

A musical pipe ; reeds being anclently used fur 
instruments of music. Milton. 

3. A littlo tube through which a hautboy, bussvon, 
or clarinet, Is blown. 

4, An arrow, as mado of a reed hended. Prior. 

5. Thatch. Wost of England. 

6. A weaver’s instrument for separating the threads 


of tho werp. 
REED’-CROWN-ED, a. Crowned with reeds, 
Hemans. 
REED/ED, a. Covered with reeds, Tusser, 


2, Furmed with channels and ridges like reeds. 
REED/EN, (reed’n,) a. Consisting of a reed or reeds; 
as, reeden pipes. den. 
REED/-CRASS, nr. A plant, bur-reed, of the genus 

Sparganium. 2 
RE-ED-1-FI-CA/TION, x. [from re-edify.] Act or 
operation of robuilding ; stato of being rebuilt. 


D’ Anvile, Trans. 
RE-ED/I-F1-ED, (-fide,) pp. Rebuilt. ‘ 
RE-ED/L-FY, v. t, [Fr. réédifier ; re and edify.] 

To rebuild ; to build again after destruction. 
RE-ED’I-FY-ING, ppr. Rebuilding. Miltons 
REED/LESS, c. Destitute of reeds ; as, re banks, 


May. 
REED/MACE,n. A plant of the genus Typha, also 
called Cat-tari. 


a. 
REED/Y, a. Abounding with reeds; as, a reedy pool. 
Thomson. 

2. Having the quality of a reed in tone, i.e., harsh 
and thick, as a voice. 

REEF, x. [D. reef; Dan. riv or rift; Sw. ref. These 
words coincide in orthography with the verb to rive, 
and if from this toot, the primary sense is a division, 
W. hiv and rhif. But in Welsh, rhéo signifies a 
collection or bundle, and thick ; rhevu, to thicken in 
compass ; and if from this root, a reef is a fold, and 
to reef is to fold.] 

A certain portion of a sail between the tap or bot- 
tom and a row of eyelet-holes, or between two rows 
of eyelet-holes, which is folded or rolled up to con- 
tract the sail, when the violence of the wind ren- 
ders it necessary. Totten, 

REEF, 2. ([G. riff; D. rif, 2 reef or sand-bank, a car- 
cass, askeleton. Qu. W. rhevu, to thicken} 

A chain or range of rocks lying at or near the sur- 
face of the water. Brande, 
REEF, v.t. [from the noun.] To contract or reduce 
the extent of a sail by rollmg or folding a certain 

portion of it and making it fast to the yard. 
Totten. 

REEF’-BAND, 2. A piece of canvas sewed across a 
sail, to strengthen it in the part where the eyelet- 
holes are formed for reefing. Totten. 

REEF’ ED, (reeft,) pp. or a. Having a portion of the 
top or bottom folded and made fast to the yard, 

REEF‘ING, ppr. Folding and making fast to the yard, 
as a portion of a sail. 

REEF’-LINE, n. A small rope formerly used to reef 
the courses by being passed spirally round the yard 
and through the holes of the reef. Totten. 

REEF’-POINTS, z. pl. Fiat pieces of braided cord. 
ago tapering toward each end and passed through 
the holes in the reef-band of a sail. Totten, 

REEF’-TACK-LE, (-tak/l,) 2 A tackle by which 
the reef cringles or rings of a Sail are hauled up to 


the yard for ae» Totten. 
REEF’Y, c. Full of reefs or rocks 
2, Scabby. Grose. 
REEK, 2. {Sax. rec; D. rook; G. rauch; Sw. rok; 
Dan. r3z-] 


1. Vapor ; steam. 
2. A rick, which see. Shak, 
REEK, v. i. ([Sax. recan, reocan, D. rooken, ruilgn ; G. 
rauchen; Sw. rvka; Dan. riger, ryger, to reek, to 
smoke ; W. rhogli, to smell. This may bo from the 
same root as the L. fragro, and all coinciding with 


-¢@ 
the Ar. z) areega, to diffuse odor, The’ primary 


sense is, to send out or emit, to extend, to reach, 
Class Rg.] . 
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To steam ; to exhale; to emit vapor ; applied espe- 
cially to the vapor of vertain moist substances, rather 
tnan to the snfoke of burning bodies. 

1 found me laid 

In balmy-sweat, which with his bearnat he sun 

Svon dned, and on the veeking mvisture fed, Milton, 

Whove Llood yet reeke on my avenging sword. Sinith, 
REEK’ING., ppr ora Steaming; emitting vapor. 
REEK/Y, a. Smoky; soiled with sinoke or steam ; 

foul, Shak. 

REEL, z. [Sax, aveol, reol. See Reet, to stagger.] 

1. A frame or machine turning on an axis, and on 
which yarn. threads, lines, &c., are wound ; as, a 
og-reel, used by seamen; an angler’s reel. 

2. A lively dance peciliar to Scotland. Brande. 

REEL, v4 To wind upon a reel, as yarn or thread 
from the spindle Wilkins. 


--- 


REEL, v.i. [Sw. raga. Qu. Class Rg, or Ar. AS 3) 


ragala,tolean, Class RI, No. 4.] 
To stagger; to incline or move in walking, first to 
one side and then to the other ; to vacillate. 
He, with heavy fumes oppressed, 
Reeled trom the palace, and reurxt to rest. Pope. 
They reel to and fro and stagger like a drinxen man, — Ps. 
cvil. 
RE-E-LE€T’, v.t. [re and elect.] To elect again; 
as, to re-elect the foriner governor. 
RE-E-LE€T’ED, pp. Elected again; rechosen. 
RE-E-LE€T'ING, ppr. Electing again. 
RE-E-LE@/TION, xn. Election a second time, or re- 
peated election ; as, the re-election of a former rep- 
resentative, Swift. 
RE-EL-I-GI-BIL'I-TY, 7. The capacity of being 
te-elected to the same office. 
RE-EL'I-GI-BLE. a. [re and eligible.} Capable of 
_ being elected again to the same office. 
RE-EM-BARK’, v. t. [re and embark.] To embark 
or put on board again. 
RE-EM-BARK’, v. i. To embark or go on board again. 
RE-EM-BARK-A’TION, n. A putting on board or a 
going on board again. 
RE-EM-BARK’ED, (-birkt’,) pp. Embarked again. 
RE-EM-BARK’ING, ppr. Embarking or going on 
board again. 
RE-EM-BAT’TLE, v, t. [re and embattle.] To array 
sania for battle; to arrange again in the order of 
attle. 
RE-EM-BAT’TLED, pp. Arrayed again for brittle. 
RE-EM-BAT’TLING, ppr. Arranging again i battle 
array. 
RE-EM-BOD'I-ED, (-em-bod’id,) pp. Ei:nbodied again. 
RE-EM-BOD’Y, v. & [re and embody.] To embudy 
again. 
RE-EM-BOD’Y-ING, ppr. Embodying again. 
RE-E-MERGE’, v.2. To emerge after being plunged,, 


obscured, or overwhelmed. Chandler. 
RE-E-MERG/ENCE, n. The act of emerging a sec- 
ond time. Lyell. 


REEM’ING, n. The opening of the seams between 
the planks of vessels, with a calking iron, for the 
purpose of calking or recalking them with oakum. 

Hebert. 

RE-EN-AOT’, v. t. [re and enact.] To enact again. 

RE-EN-A€T’ED, pp. Enacted again. [Arbuthaot. 

RE-EN-A€T'ING, ppr. Enacting anew; passing 
again into a law. 

RE-EN-A€/TION, n, The passing into a Jaw again. 

RE-EN-A€T’MENT, 7. The enacting or passing of 
a Jaw a second time; the renewal cf a law. 

ipa Key. Wheaton’s Rep. 

RE-EN-FORCE’, 2. t. [re and enforce.] To strengthen 
with new force, assistance, or support; as, to re-en- 
force an argument ; but particularly, to strengthen an 
army or a fort with additional troops, or a navy with 
additional ships. 

{ft is written also Re-inrorce, but not so cor- 
rectly. 

RE-EN FORCE’, n, That part of a gun near the 
breech, which is made stronger than the rest. Totten. 

RE-EN-FORC’ED, (-forst’.) pp. Strengthened by ad- 
ditional force, troops, or ships. 

RE-EN-FORCE’MENT, x. ‘The act of re-enforcing. 

2. Additional force ; fresh assistance ; particularly, 
additional troops or force tv augment the strength of 

_ an army or of ships. 

3. Any augmentation of strength or force by some- 
thing added. 

Ba ote NS, ppr. Strengthening by additional 

force. 

RE-EN-GAGE’, v. t. To engage asec nd time. 
RE-EN-GAGEF’, v. % To engage again ; to enlist a 
second time ; to covenant again, Mitford, 

RF-EN-GAG'FD, pp. Engaged a second time. 

RE-EN-GAG/ING, ppr. Engaging again. 

RE-EN-JOY’, v. i. [re and enjoy.] To enjoy ancw 
or a second time. : Pope. 

RE-EN-JOY'ED, pp. Enjoyed again. 

RE-EN-JOY'ING, pyr. Enjoying anew. 

RE-EN-JOY'MENT, 2x. A second or repeated enjoy- 


ment. 
RE-EN-KIN'DLE, v.t. [re and enkindle.] To en- 
kindle again ; to rekindle, Taylor, 


REEVE, n. 


REF 


RE-EN-KIN'DLED, pp. Enkindled again. 
RE-EN-KIN’DLING, ppr. Enkindling anow, 
RE-EN-LIST’, v.t. ‘Io enlist a second time. 
RE-EN-LIST’ED, pp. Enlisted anew. 
RE-EN-LIST/ING, p, . Enlisting anew. 
RE-EN-LIST/MEN ie: A second enlistment. 
RE-EN-STAMP’,v.t. Toenstamp again. Bedell, 
RE-EN/TER, v. t. [re and enter.] To enter again or 
anew. It is applicd, in engraving, t» the passing of 
the graver into those incisions of the plate, so as to 
deepen them, where tho acid has not bitten in suffi- 
ciently. Brande. 

RE-EN'TER, vr. %. To enter anew. 

RE-EN’TER-ED, pp. Entered again. 

RE-EN/TER-ING, ppr. Entering anew. 

2. a. Entering in return ; as, salient and re-enter- 
ing angles. P. Cyc. 
RE-EN-THROND’, v. t. [re and enthrona] To en- 
throne again ; to replace on a throne. Southern. 

RE-EN-THRON’'ED, pp. Raised again to a throne, 

RE-EN-TIIRONE/MENT, x. A second enthroning, 

RE-EN-THRON'‘ING, ppr. Replacing on a throne, 

RE-EN’/TRANCE, zn. 
entering again. 

RE-EN’TRANT, a, See Re-Enrerina. 

REER’MOUSE, x. [Sax. hreremus.] 

A rearmouse ; a bat. 

RE-ES-TAB’LISH, v, t, [re and establish.] To es- 
tablish anew ; to fix or confirm again; as, to re-es- 
tablish a covenant ; to re-establish health. 

RE-ES-TAB’/LISH-ED, (-es-tab’lisht,) pp.or a. Exstab- 
lished or confirmed again. 

RE-ES-TAB/LISH-ER, 2, One who establishes again. 

RE-ES-TAB/LISILING, ppr. Establishing” anew ; 
confirining again, 

RE-ES-TAB/LISH-MENT, nx. The act of establish- 
ing again; the state of being re-established; re- 
newed confirmation ; restoration. Addison, 

RE-ES-TATE’, v. t. [re and estate.] To re-extablish. 

Not used.) Waller, 

REEVE,n. A bird, the female of the ruff. 

REEVE, v. t.; pret. and pp. Rove. In seamen’s lan- 
guage, to pass the end of a rope through any hole in 
a block, thimble, cleat, ring-bolt, cringle, &c. Totten. 

[Sax. gerefa; G. graf.] 

An officer, steward, or governor. It is obxolete ex- 
cept in compounds ; as, shire-reeve, now written sher- 
iff; port-reeve, &c. Brande, 

RE-EX-AM'LNA-BLE, (x as gz,) a. That may be re 
examined or reconsidered. Judge Story. 

RE-EX-AM-IN-A/TION, n. A renewed or repeated 
examination. 

RE-EX-AM'INE, 0, t. [re and examine.] To exam- 
ine anew. Hooker. 

RE-EX-AM/IN-ED, pp. Examined again. 

RE-EX-AM/IN-ING, ppr. Examining anew. 

RE-EX-CHANGE’, n. [re and exchange.] A renewed 
exchange. 

2. In commerce, the expense chargeable on a bill of 
exchange or draft which has been dishonored ina 
foreign country, and returned to that country in 
which it was made or indorsed, and then taken up. 

3 Bouvier. 

The rate of re-erchange is mgulated with rexpect to tho lrawer 

at the course of exchange b tween the pl co where the uil 
of exchange was payabl, anththy place where st was iirwn. 
Re exchanges can not Le cumulated, Walsh. 

RE-EX-PORT’, vw. t. [re and erport.] To export 
again; to export what has been imported. [n the 
United States, a drawback is allowed on commodi- 
ties re-erpuried. 

RE-EX/PORT, n. Any commodity re-exported. 

RE-EX-POR-TA'TION, nx. The act of exporting 
what has been imported. 

RE-EX-PORT’ED, pp. 
ported. 

RE-EX-PORT’ING, ppr. Exporting what has been 
imported. 

RE-FASH'ION, (-fash’un,) v. t. To fashion, form, or 
mold into shape a second time. Macknight. 

RE-FASH'ION-ED, pp. Fashioned again. 

RE-FASH'ION-ING, ppr. Shaping a second time. 

RE-FE€T’,v.t. [L. refectus, reficto; re and facw, to 
make. ] 

To refresh; to restore after hunger or fatigue. 


Not in use, Brown. 
[Fr., from L, refectio.] 


Hooker, 


Exported ,after being im- 


RE-FE€’TION, n. 
1. Refreshment after hunger or fatigue. 
South, Pope. 
2. In monasteries, a spare meal or repast. Brande. 
RE-FE€T'IVE, a. Refreshing ; restoring. 
RE-FECT’IVE, x. That which refreshes, 
RE-FECT’O-RY,n. [Fr. relectere 
A rooin of refreshinent ; ortginally, a hall or apart- 
ment in convents and monasteries, where a moder- 
ate repast is taken. Brande. 
REFEL’, v.t. [L. refello.] 

To refute ; to disprove ; to repress ; as, to refel the 
tricks of asophister. [Little used,] Shak. 
RE-FER’,v. t. [L. refero; re and fero, to bear; Fr. 

referrer ; It, refcrire ; Sp. and Port. referir.] 

1. To direct, leave, or deliver over to another per- 
son or tribunal for information or decision ; as when ! 
parties to a suit refcr their cause to another court; or; 


[re and entrance.] ‘The act of |: 


REF 


the court refers a cause to individuals for examina- 
tion and report, A person whose opinion is request- 
ed, sometiinces refers the inquirer to another person 
or other suurce of information, 

2. To reduce as to the ultimate end. 

You profess aml practice to refer all things to yourself. Bacon, 


3. To reduce ; to assign ; as to an order, genus, or 
class, Naturalists are suinctimes at a loss to know 
to what class or genus an animal or plant is to be re- 
Serred. 

To refer one’s self; to betake; to apply. ae 
used, hak. 
RE-FER’, v. i. To point or have reference, Many 
passages of Scripture refer to the peculiar customs of 
the Orientals. 
2. To appeal ; to have recourse ; to apply. 
In silts It 8 good to refer to some friend of trust, Bacon, 


3. To allude; to have respect to by intimation, 
without naming. I refer to a well-known fact. 
REF’ER-A-BLE, a. ‘That may be referred ; capable 
of being considered in relation to something else. 
More. 

2, That may be assigned; that may be considered 
as belunging to or related to. 

Tt Is @ qavatton sunong pliilueophers, whether all the attractions 
Whi oltuta between bouies are referable to one gry ral 
cause, Nicholson, 

REF-ER-EE’, x. One to whom a thing is referred ; 
particularly, a person appointed by a court to hear, 
exainine, and decide a cause between parties, pend- 
ing before the c urt, and make report to the court. 
In New England, a referee differs from an arbitrator 
in being appointed by the court to decide in a cause 
which is depending before that court. An arbitrator 
is chosen hy pares to decide a cause between them. 

REF/ER-ENCH, n. A sending, dismission, or dinec- 
tion, to anothor for information, Swit. 

e 2, Relation ; respect; view toward, 

The Christian mi.givn commanils arliiety, temperance, and mod+ 

eratlun, lu reference w our appouws and passions. 
Tillotson, 

3. Allusion to, In his observations, he had no 
reference to the case which has been stated, 

4. In law, the pr cess of assigning a cause-depend- 
ing in court, fora hearing and decision, to persons 
appointed by the court. 

REF-ER-EN'TIAL, a That contains a reference; 
that points to something ont of itself. Smart. 
REF-ER-END/A-RY, 7. One to whose decision a 
cause js refvrred ; a referee. [Not in use.] Bacon. 

2. An officer who delivered the royal answer to 
petitions, Harmar. 

3. {n early history, an officer charged with the duty 
of procuring and dispatching diplomas and decrees, 

Brande. 

RE-FER'/MENT, x. Reference for decision. [ot 

Laud, 


used, 

RE-FER-MENT’,v.t. [reand ferment.] To ferment 
again. Blackmore. 
RE-FER’RED, pp. Dismissed or directed to another; 

assigned, as to a class, order, or cause; assigned by 
a court to persons appointed to decide, 
RE-'ER/RI-BLE, a. ‘That may be referred; refer- 
able. Brown. 
REFER’/RING, ppr. Dismissing or directing to 
another fur Information ; alluding ; assigning, as to 
a class, order, cause, &c.; or assigning to private 
persons fur decision. ; 
RE-FIND’,»v.t [reand jiad.] To find again ; to ex- 
perience anew, > Sandys. 
RE-FINE’, v. t. [Fr. rafiaer; It. rafinare; Sp. and 
Port. refinar: re and fine. ] 

1. ‘l'o purify ; in.a general sense; applied to liquors, 
to depurate ; to d&vcate; to clarify ; to separate, as 
liquor, from all extraneous matter, In this sense, 
the verb is used with propriety, but it is customary 
to use Fine. 

2, Applied to metals, to separate the metallic sub- 
stance from all other matter, whether another metal 
or alloy, or any earthy substance ; in short, to detach 
the pure metal from all extraneous matter. 

I will bring the third part through the fire, and will refine them 

as silver is refined. — Zech, x, . 

3. To purify, as manners, from what is gross, 
clownish, or vulgar; to polish; to make elegant, 
We expect to see refined manners in courts. : 

4, To purify, as language, by removing vulgar 
words and barbarisms, 

5. To purify, as taste ; to givea nice and delicate 
perception of beauty and propriety in literature and 
the arts. ; 

6. To purify, as the mind or moral principles ; to 
give or implant in the mind a nice perception of 
truth, justice, and propriety, in commerce and social 
intercourse. This nice perception of what is right 
constitutes rectitude of principle, or moral refinement 
of mind; and a correspondent practice of social du- 
ties constitutes rectitude of conduct or purity of 
morals. Hence we speak of a refincd mind, refined 
manners, refined principles, 

To refine the heart or soul; to cleanse it from all 
carnal or evil affections and desires, and implant in 
it holy or heavenly affections 
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RE-FINE’, v. i. To improve in accuracy, delicacy, or | RE-FLECT'‘ED, pp. or a. Thrown back; returned ; 


in any thing that constitutes excellence. _ 

Chaucer refined on Boccace, and mended his stories. Dryden. 

Yet let a lord but own the happy lines, wt 

How tho wit brightens, how the sense refines f Pope. 

2. To become pure ; to be cleared of feculent mat- 
ter 

So the pure, limpid stream, when foul with stains, * 

Works \tself clear, and as it runs, refines, on. 

3. To affect nicety. Men sometimes refine in spec- 
ulation beyond the limits of practical truth. 

He makes another paragraph about our refining in controversy. 

Atterbury. 

RE-FIN’ED, pp. ora. Purified ; separated from extra- 
neous matter; freed from alloy, &c., as metals; clar- 
ified, as liquors ; polished; separated from what is 
coarse, rude, or improper. 

RE-FIN’ED-LY, adv. With affected nicety or ele- 
gance. Dryden. 
RE-FIN/ED-NESS, n. State of being refined ; pu- 
rity ; refinement; also, affected purity. Barrow. 
RE-FINE’/MENT, x. The act of purifying by sepa- 
rating from a substance all extraneous matter; a 
clearing from dross, alloy, dregs, or recrement; as, 

the refinement of metals or liquors, 

2. The state of being pure. 

The moro bodies are of a kin to spirit in subtilty and Vi peeled 

the more diffusive aro they. orrie. 

3. Polish of language ; elegance ; purity. 

From the civil war to this tune, I doubt whether the corruptions 

in our language have not eqnaled ta refinements, Swift 

4. Polish of manners ; elegance ; nice observance 
of the civilities of social intercourse and of graceful 
decorum. Refinement of manners Is often found in 
persons of corrupt morals. 

5. Purity of taste, nice perception of beauty and 
propriety in literature and the arts. 

6. Purity of mind and morals ; nice perception and 
observance of rectitude in moral principles and prac- 
tice. 

7. Purity of heart ; the state of the heart purified 
from sensual and evil affections. This refinement 1s 
the effect of Christian principles. 

8. Artificlal practice ; subtilty ; as, the refinements 
of cunning. Rogers. 

9. Affectation of nicety, or of elegant improve- 
nent; as, the refinements of reasoning or philosophy. 

RE-FIN’ER, x. One that refines metals or othor 
things. Bacon. 

2. An improver in purity and elegance ; as, a re- 
Jfiner of language. Swift. 

3. An inventor of superfluous subtilties ; one who 
is over nice in discrimination, in argument, reason- 
ing, philosophy, &c. 

RE-FIN'ER-Y, x. The place and apparatus for refin- 
ing metals, 

RE-FIN'ING, ppr. Purifying ; separating from alloy 
or any extraneous matter ; polishing ; improving in 
accuracy, delicacy, or purity. 

RE-FIN'ING, x. The act or process of purifying ; par- 
ticularly, the purification of a metal from an alloy or 
other matter. Hebort. 

2. The use of too much refinement or subtilty ; 
great nicety of speculation. s 

BE-FIT’, v.t. [re and fit.] To fit or prepare again ; 
to repair; to restore after damage or decay ; as, to 
refit ships of war. 

BE-FIT’, v.i. To repair damages. Admiral Keppel 
returned to Portsmouth to refit. elshams 

RE-FIT/MENT, x. A second fitting out. 

RE-FIT’TED, pp. Prepared again; repaired. 

RE-FIT’TING, ppr. Repairing after damage or decay. 

RE-FLE€T’, v. t. [L. reflecto; re and flecto, to bend ; 
Fr. reflechir ; It. riflettere.] 

To throw back ; to cause to return after striking 
apon any surface; as, to reflect light, heat, sound, 
&c. In the rainbow, the rays of light are reflected as 
well as refracted. 

Bocllos closs together reflect thelr own color. Dryden. 


RE FLE€T’, c.% To throw back light, heat, &c.; to 
velturn rays or beams ; as, a reflecting mirror or gem. 
Shak. 
2. To bend back. Bentley. 
3. To throw or turn back the thoughts upon the 
past operations of the mind, or upon past events. We 
veflect with pleasure on a generous or heroic-action ° 
we reflect with pain on our follies and vices; we re- 
i on our former thoughts, meditations, and opin- 
ons. 
4, Toconsider attentively ; torevolvo in the mind ; 
to contemplate ; as, [ will reflect on this subject. 
And as I much reflected, much I mournod, Prior, 
In evory action, reflect upon the end, Taylor, 
[To reflect on things future, is not strictly possible, 
{yet the word is often used as synonymous with 
,@denitats and Conrempuarte, | 
5. To bring reproach. 
Errors of wives reflect on husband aiill, 
To reflect on; to east censure or reproach, 


E do not reflect in the least on the memory of his late majesty. 
per 


(mr 


Dryden. 


28, reflected light, heat, sound, é&c. 

RE-FLECT’ EN T,a. Bending or flying back ; as, the 
ray descendent, and ray reflectent. Dig fe 
RE-FLECT’I-BLE, a. That may be reflected or 
thrown back. ; Gregory. 
RE-FLEOT’ING, ppr. = Throwing back, as light, heat, 

Ce 

2, Turning back, as thoughts upon themselves or 
upon past events. 

3. Reflecting on ;.casting censure or reproach. 

RE-FLE€TING, a. Throwing back light, heat, &c., 

as a mirror or other surface. 

2. Given to reflection or serious consideration ; 
reflective ; as, a reflecting mind. 

Reflecting telescope. See TELEscoPE. 
RE-FLE€T’ING CIR/€LE, n. An instrument for 
the measurement of angles by reflection. Brande. 
RE-FLE€T/ING-LY, ado. ith reflection; with 
censure. Swift. 
RE-FLE€’TION, (re-flek’shun,) n. [from reflect.] A 
turning back after striking upon any surface ; as, the 
reficction of light, heat, or sound ; the refiection of an 
elastic body. The angle of incidence and the angle 

of reflection are always equal. 
2. The act of bending back. 
3. That which is reflected. 
As the sun in water we can bear, 
Yet nut the sun, but his reflection there. Dryden. 
4. The operation of the mind by which it turns its 
views back upon {itself and its operations ; the re- 
view or reconsideration of past thoughts, opinions, 
or decisions of the mind, or of past events. Encyc. 
5. Thought thrown back on itse’f, on the past or 
on the absent ; as, melancholy reflections; delightful 
reflections. 
Job’s reflections on his once flourishing estate at the same time 
afflicted and encouraged him. Aderbury. 
6. The expression of thought. 
7. Attentive consideration ; meditation ; contem- 
plation. 


This delight grows and Improves ander chought and relecton: 
South. 


Bentley. 


8. Censure ; reproach cast. 


He died, and O! may no reflection shed 
Its polsonous venom on the royal dead, 
RE-FLE€T’IVE, a. 
reflective mirror. 
In the five st the sighing brid 
Misigs iaeas Grebe: Geieie Prior. 

2. Considering the operations of the mind, or 

things past ; as, reflective reason. Prior. 

RE-FLE€T’‘IVE-LY, adv. By reflection. 
RE-FLE€T’OR, x. One who reflects or considers. 
Boyle. 

2. Something having a polished surface for reflect- 
ing light or heat, as of a lamp, &c. 

RE/FLEX, a. [L. reflerus.] 

1. Directed back; retroactive ; a8, a reflex act of 
the soul, the turning of the intellectual eye inward 
upon its own actions. Hale. 

2. Designating the parts of a painting illuminated 
by light reflected from another part of the same pic- 


Prior. 
Throwing back Images; as, a 


ture. i Encyc. 
3. In botany, bent back ; reflected. 
RE-FLEX’, n. Reflection. [Not used.] Hooker, 


2. Tho light reflected from an enlightened surface 
to one in shade. Guilt, 
RE-FLEX’, r. t. To reflect. Shak. 
2. To bend back ; to turn back. [Little used.} 
Gregory. 
RE-FLEX/ED, (re-flekst’,) pp. or a Reflected ; in 
botany, suddenly bent backward. Lindley, 
RE-FLEX-I-BIL’I-TY, x. The quality of being re- 
flexible or capable of being reflected ; as, the reflezi- 
bility of the rays of light. Newton. 
RE-FLEX’I-BLE, a. Capable of being reflected or 
thrown back, 
Tho Nght of the sun consists of rays differently refrangible and 
reflexible. heyne, 
RE-FLEX'ION. See Rerrection. 
RE-FLEX'I-TY, n. Capacity of being reflected. 
RE-FLEX/IVE, a. Having respect to something past. 
Assurance reflerive can not be a divine falth. Hammond, 
RE-FLEX/IVE-LY, adv. Ina direction backward. 
Gov. of the Tongue. 
RE-FLOAT’, x. Ned and float.] Reflux ; ebb; a flow- 
ing back. [ Little used.] Bacon. 
RE-FLO-RES/CENCE, n. [re and florescence.] A 
blossoming anew. 
RE-FLOUR/ISH, (re-flur/ish,) v. % [re and flourish] 
To flourish anew. Milton, 
RE-FLOUR/ISH-ING, ppr. Flourishing again. 
RE-FLOW/’, v. i [re and flow.] To flow back; to 


ebb. 

RE-FLOW'ING. » Flowing back ; ebbing. 

igs Darwin. 
RE-FLU€T-U-A’TION, x. A flowing back. 
REF’LU ENCE, jx. [from refluent.] A flowing 
REF’LU-EN-CY, $ _ back. Mountague. 
REF’LU-ENT, a. [L. refluons; re and fluo. ] 

1, Flowing back ; ebbing; as, tho refluent tide. 


2. Flowing back ; returning, os a fluid; as, reflu- 
ent blood. Arbuthnot. 
RE/FLUX,2. [Fr., from L. reflucus. 

A flowing back ; the returning of a fluid; as, the 
flux and refluz of the tides ; the flux and reflux of 
the Euripus. Brown. 

RE-FOC’IL-LATE, (-fos’il-late,) 0. t [It. refocillares 
Bp. refocilar; L. refocillo ; re and the root of fccus. 
To refresh $ to revive; to give new vigor to. [Li 
A 


- tle sane} ‘ubrey. 
RE-FOC-IL-LA’/TION, (-fos-il-la/shun.) % The act 
of refreshing or giving new vigor ; rcstoration of 
strength by refreshment. [Little used.| Middleton. 
RE-FO-MENT’, ov. t. [re and foment.| To foment 
anew ; to warm or cherish again. Cotgrave. 
2. To excite anew. : 
RE-FO-MENT’ED, pp. Fomented or incited anew.. 
RE-FO-MENT'ING, ppr. Fomenting anew ; exciting 


again. 

RE-FORM’, v. t. [Fr. reformer; L. reformo; re and 
foro, to form.] 

1. To change from worge to better ; to amend ; to 
correct ; to restore to a former good state, or to bring 
from a bad to a good state ; as, to reform a profilgate 
man ; to reform corrupt manners or morals, 

The example alone of a vislous prince will corrupt an age; but 

that oF a good one will not reform ft, Sout t 

2. To change from bad to good ; to remove that 
which fs bad or corrupt; as, to reform abuses ; to 
reform the vices of the age. 

RE-FORM!’,»v.i. To abandon that which is evil or 
corrupt, and return to a good state; to be amended 
or corrected. A man of settled habits of vice will 
seldom reform. 

RE/-FORM’, v. t. [re and form.] To form again; to 
create or shape anew. 

RE-FORM’, x. Reformation ;.amendment of what is 
defective, vicious, corrupt, or depraved ; as, the re- 
form of parllamentary elections; reform of govern- 


ment. 

REF-OR-MA’DO, n. A monk who adheres to the 

reformation of his order. Weever. 
2. An officer retained in his regiment when his 

company is disbanded. B. Jonson. 
RE-FORM/AL-IZE, »v. 4 To affect reformation ; to 
pretend to correctness. Ce 
REF-OR-MA'TION, n. The act of reforming; cor- 
rection or armndment of life, manners, or of any 
thing viclous ¢F corrupt ; as, the reformation of man- 
ners ; reformation of the age ; reformatiop of abuses. 

Satire lashes vice Into reformation. Dryden, 


2. By way of eminence, the change of religion in 
the Earopean churches to its primitive purity, begun 
by Luther, A. D. 1517. 

RE-FOR-MA/TION, n. The act of forming anew ; a 
second forming in order; as, the re-furmation of a 

_ column of troops into a hollow square. Mitford, 

RE-FORM/‘A-TIVE, a. Forming again; having the 
quality of renewing form. Good. 

RE-FORM/A-TO-RY, a. Tending to produce reform- 
ation. 

RE-FORM’ED, pp. or a. Corrected; amended; re- 
stored to a good state ; as, a reformed profligate. 

2. a. In ecclesiastical history, a term denoting, in 
its widest sense, all who separated from the Roman 
Catholic church at the era of the reformation. In 
@ more specific sense, it denotes those who separated 
from Luther on the doctrine of consubstantiation, 
&c., and carried the reformation, as they claimed, 
toa higher point. The Protestant churches fuunded 
by them in Switzerland, France, Holland, and part 
of Germany, were called the Reformed churches, 

RE/-FORM/ED, pp. Formed anew. [£ncyc. Am. 

RE-FORM’ER, n One who effects a reformation 
or amendment; as, a rcformer of manners, or of 
abuses, 

2. One of those who commenced the reformation 
of religion in the sixteenth century, as Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zuinglius, and Calvin, 

RE-FORM/ING, ppr. or a. Correcting what is wrong 3 
amending ; restoring to a good state. 

RiG/-FORM/ING, ppr. Form@®g anew. : 

RE-FORM/IST, n, One who is of the reformed re- 
ligion. ‘ow: 

2. One who proposes or favors a political reform. 
RE-FOR-TI-FI-CA/TION, n. A fortifying a second 
time. Mitford. 

RE-FOR/TI-FI-ED, pp. Fortified anew. 
RE-FOR’TI-FY, v. t. To fortify anew. 
RE-FOR/TI-FY-ING, ppr. Fortifying again. 
RE-FOS’SION, (re-fosh'un,) n, The act id digging 


up. De 

REI OUND’, v. t. [re and found.] To found or cast: 
anew. Warton. 

RE-FOUND/ED, pp. Founded again. 

RE-FOUND/ER, zn. One who refounds, 

RE-FOUND’ING, ppr._ Founding again. 

RE-FRAC€T’, v. t. [L. refractus, refringo; re and 
frango, to break.] 

To break the natural course of the rays of light; 
to cause to deviate from a direct course. A dense 
medium refracts the rays of light, as they pass inte 
it from a rare medium, 
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RE-FRA€T’ED, pp. or a. Turned from a direct 
\ course, ag rays of light. 
2. a. In botany and conchology, bent back at an 
acute angle; a3, a refracted corol. Murtyn. Humble. 
RE-FRACT’ING, ppr. Turning from a direct course. 
_ 2 a. That turns rays from a direct course ; as, a 
| refracting medium. 
Refracting telescope. See TerEscore. 
RE-FRAC/TION, n. In optics, the change in the di- 
rection of a ray of light caused by the difference of 
density in the medium or mediums ao ok gl it 
passes. msted. 
eed oa cel $ rarer medium Into a denser, fs — dan 
@ perpendicular, fewton. 
Refraction, in mechanics, is more commonly called 
Dervection, which see. Barlow. 

" Double refraction; the refraction of light in two 
directions, and consequent production of two distinct 
images. The power of double refraction is possessed 
by all crystals, except those of the tesseral ad ae 
system. ana. 

RE-FRACT’IVE, a. That refracts, or has power to 
refract or turn from a direct course ; pertaining tore- 
fraction ; as, refructive densities or powers. JVewton. 

RE-FRA€T’O-RI-LY, adv. Perversely ; obstinately. 

RE-FRA€T’O-RI-NESS, n. [from refractory.] Per- 
verse or sullen obstinacy in opposition or disobe- 
dience. 

I never allowed any man’s refractoriness 
and orders of the house. 
2. Applied to metals, difficulty of fusion. 

RE-FRACT/O-RY, a. [Fr. refractaire; L. refracta- 
rius, from refragor, to resist; re and fragor, from 

‘ango. 
& Te sihten or perverse in opposition or disobedience ; 
obstinate in non-compliance ; as, a refractory child ; 
& refractory servant. 

- Raging appetites that are 
Most disobedient aud refractory. Shak. 

td precanaesabla ; obstinately unyielding; as,a 
refractory beast. 

3. “Applied to metals, difficult of fusion ; not easily 
yielding to the force of heat. 

RE-FRACT’O-RY, x. A person obstinate in opposi- 

* tion or disobedience. Hall 
2. Obstinate opposition. [Not used. 


against the privileges 
el K. Charles: 


atl, 
Taylor. 


RE-FRA/GA-BLE or REF/RA-GA-BLE, a, [L. ref-| REF/UGE, 2. 


ragor; réand seene™) : 
That may be refuted, that is, broken. 
RE-FRAIN’, v. t. 


[Fr. refrener ; It. rinfrenare; L. re- 
freno; re and freno, to curb; frenum, a rein. 


See 


EIN. 
To hold back ; to restrain; to keep from action. 


My son —refrain thy foot from reac rd — Prov. i. 
Then Joseph could not refrain himeelf belore all them that stood 
by. — Gen, xlv, 2 
FRAIN’, v.i. To forbear; to hbstain; to keep 
one’s self from action or interference. 
Refrain from these men, end let them alone. — Acts ¥ 


RE-FRAIN’, n. rt refrein.] 

The burden of asong; a kind of musical repeti- 
tion. Mason. 

RE-FRAIN’ED, pp. Held back; restrained. 

RE-FRAIN/ING, ppr. Holding back ; forbearing. 

RE-FRAME’, v. t. a and frame.] To frame again. 

RE-FRAM/ED, pp. Framed anew. [Hakewill. 

RE-FRAM/ING, ppr. Framing again. 

RE-FRAN-GI-BIL/L-TY, n. [from refrangible.] The 
disposition of rays of light to be refracted or turned 
out of a direct course, in passing out of one trans- 

arent body or medium into another. Newton. 

RE-FRAN/GI-BLE, a. [L. re and frango, to break. 

Capable of being refracted or turned out of a di- 
rect course in passing from one medium to another; 
as rays of light. Locke. 

REF-RE-NA'TION, x. [See Rernarn.] The act of 
restraining. [Wot used.] 

RE-FRESH’,v.t. ([Fr. refraichir; re and fratchir, 
from fraiche, fresh; It. rinfrescare; Sp. and Port. 
refrescar. See Fresu. 

1. To cool ; to allay heat, 


A dew coming after a heat refresheth, Ecclus, 


2. To give new strength to; to invigorate ; to re-| RE-FUL’/GENCE, 
A man| RE-FUL/GEN-CY, 


lieve after fatigue; as, to refresh the body. 
or a beast is refreshed by food and rest, rod. xxiii. 


3, To revive ; to reanimate after depression; to | RE-FUL'GENT, a. 


cheer ; to enliven. 


For they have refrcshed my splrit and yours, —1 Cor. xvi. 4 


4. “he improve by new touches any thing im- 
red, 
The rest refresh pipe scaly snakes. 


5. To revive what is drooping; as, rain refreshes | RE-FUND’, v. t. 


the plants, 
RE-FRESH’, x. Act of refreshing. [Wot used.) 


Daniel. 
RE-FRESH’ED, (re-fresht',) pp. Cooled; invigo- 
rated ; revived ; cheered. 

RE-FRESH’ER,n. He or that which refreshes, re- 
wives, or invigorates, *Thomson, 
RE-FRESH'ING, ppr. or a, Cooling; invigorating ; 

~ reviving ; reanimating. 


REF 


RE-FRESH’ING, n 
tigue or suffering. Mortimer. 
2, Refreshment in spiritual things. Acts iii. 19. 
RE-FRESH/ING-LY, adv. So as to refresh, or give 
new life. 
RE-FRESH/ING-NESS, z.. The quality of refresh- 


ing. 
RE-FRESH/MENT, n. Act of refreshing; or new 
strength or vigor received after fatigue; relief after 
suffering ; applied to the body. 
2.. New life or animation after depression ; applied 
to the mind or spirits. 
3. That which gives fresh strength or vigor, as 


food or rest. South. Sprat. 
RE FRET’, 7. The burden of a song. Dict. 
RE-FRIG/ER ANT, a ([Fr. See Rerricerare.] 

Cooling ; allaying heat. Bacon: 


RE FRIG/ER-AN'T, n. Among physicians, a medicine 
which abates heat, or cools. 

HE ERGEE ST 2 vt. [L. refrigero; re and frigus, 
cold, 

Te cool 3; to allay the heat of; to refresh. 
RE-FRIG/ER-A-TED, pp. Cooled. 
RE-FRIG/ER-A-TING, ppr. Allaying heat; cooling. 
RE-FRIG-ER-A/TION, n. The act of cooling; the 

abatement of heat; state of being cooled. Bacon. 
RE-FRIG/ER-A-TIVE, a Cooling. 
RE-FRIG/ER-A-TIVE, n. A remedy that allays 


heat, 
RE-FRIG/ER-A-TOR, n. An air-tight box for keep- 
ing articles cool in summer by means of ice. 
2. An apparatus for rapid cooling, contiected with 
a still, &c. Francis. - 
RE-FRIG/ER-A-TO-RY, Cooling; mitigating 


heat. 

RE-FRIG/ER-A-TO-RY, xz. In distillation, a vessel 
filled with cold water, through which the worm 
passes ; by which means the vapors are condensed 
as they pass through the worm. 


Bacon. 


2. Any thing internally cooling. Mortimer. 
REF-RI-GE/RI-UM, n. [L.] Cooling refreshment ; 
refrigeration. [JVot in use.] South. 


REFT, pp. of Reave. Deprived; bereft. Sie in 
hak, 


useé.] 
2. pret. of Reave. Took away. [Wot in use,] 


Spenser. 
REFT, 2. A chink. ee Rirt.] 
Fr., from L. refugium, refugio; re 
and fugio, to flee.] 

1, Shelter or protection from danger or distress. 

— Rocks, dens, and caves, but I in none of these 

Find place or refuge. 

We have mado lies our refuge, —Js. xxviii. 

We might have strong consolation, who have fled for refuge to 

lay hold on the hope ect before us, — Heb, vi, 

2. That which shelters or protects from danger, 
distress, or calamity ; a stronghold which protects 
by its strength, 0ga sanctuary which secures safety 
by its sacredness; any place inaccessible to an 
enemy. 

The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, — Ps, civ. 

The lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, — Ps, ix, 

3. An expedient to secure protection or defense. 


This last old man — 
Their latest refuge was to send to him, 


4. Expedient, in general. 
Light must be aa Hlod, amon, 
any story In 
Cities of refuge ; among the Israelites, certain cities 
appointed to secure the safety of such persons as 
might commit homicide without design. Of these 
there were three on each side of Jordan. Josh, xx. 
REF’UGE, v. t. To shelter; to protect. 
REF-U-GEE’, n._ [Fr. refugié.] 
1, One who flies to a shelter or place of safety. 
ryden. 
2. One who, in times of persecution or political 
commotion, flees to a foreign power or country for 
safety; as, the French refugees, who left France 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and set- 
tled in Flanders and America; the refugees from 
Hispaniola, in 1792; and the American refugees, 
who left their country at the revolution, 
n. L. refulgens, refulgeo ; re 
and fulgeo, to shine.] 
A flood of light; splendor, 
Casting a bright light; shining ; 
splendid ; as, refulgent beams; refulgent light; re- 
fulgent arms. 
A conspicuous and refulgent truth, Boyle, 


RE-FUL/GENT-LY, adv. With a flood of light; 
with great brightness, 
L. refundo ; re and fundo, to pour.] 
_1. To pour back. 
‘Were the humors of the eye tinctured with any color, they would 
refund that color upon the object, |Unuaual or Seger 
Ye 
2. To repay; to return in payment or compensa- 
tion for what has been taken; to restore ; as, to re- 
fund money taken wrongfully ; to refund money 
edzaped with interest ; to refund the amount ad- 
vanced. 


Milton, 


Shak. 


grmeeful refuges, by terracing 
anger of darkness, ‘ Wotton. 
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Refreshment; relief after fa-|RE-FUND/ED, pp. Poured bac ; repaid. . 


RE-FUND/ER, x One who retands. 
RE-FUND/ING, ppr. Pouring back$ returning by 
pay ment or compensation. a 
RE-FUR/BISH, v. 4. ‘To furbish a second time. 
RE-FUR/BISH-ED, (-fur’bisht,) pp. Furbished again. 
RE-FUR/BISH-ING, ppr. Furbishing again.: 
RE-FUS’/A-BLE, a. [from refuse.] That may be re- 
fused. ‘ Young. « 
RE-FU’/SAL, n. The act of refusing ; denial of any 
thing demanded, solicited, or offered for acceptances 
The first refusal is not #.ways proof that the request 
will not be ultimately granted. 

2. The right of taking in preference to others ; th 
choice of taking or refusing; option ; pre-emption! 
We say, a man has the refusal of a farm ora horse, 
or the refusal of an employment. = 

RE-FUSE’, v. t. [Fr. refuser; Arm. reusi, rouse 
It. rifiutare, rifusare; Sp. rehusar; Port. refusars LE 
recuso; re and the root of causa, to accuse ; causa 
cause. The primary sense of causor is, to drive, to 
throw or thrust at, and recuso is to drive back, to, 
repel or repulse, the sense of refuse.] 

1. To deny a request, demand, invitation, or ert 
mand ; to decline to do or grant what is solicited} 
claimed, or commanded. 

Thus Edom refused to give Israel passage through his border, = 

um, XX. 

2. To decline to accept what is offered; as, 
Suse an office ; to refuse an offer. 

If they refuse to take the cup at thy hand. —Jer, xxv. 


3. To reject; as, to refuse instruction or reproof, 
Prov. x. , 


The stone which the builders refueed is become the head of the 
corner, — Ps, cxviil. 


to rey 


Note. — Refuse expresses rejection more strongly 
than decline, 
RE-FOSE’, v. i. To decline to accept ; not to comply; 
Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse. Garth.” 
REF/USE, (ref’yise,) a. [Fr. refus, refusal, denial, 
and that which is denied. i 
Literally, refused ; rejected ; hence, worthless ; ok 
no value; left as unworthy of reception; as, the 
refuse parts of stone or timber. 
Please to bestow on him the refuse letters. 


REF’USE, n. 


Spectator. 
That which is refused or rejected a 
useless; waste matter. Hooker. Bacon. Addisons 
RE-FUSBE!, 2. Refusal. [Obs.] Fuirfare' 
RE-FOS/ED, pp. Denied; rejected ; not accepted. \ 
RE FOS/ER, 2. One that refuses or rejects. Taylorg 
RE-FUS/ING, ppr. Denying; declining to accept 
rejecting. h 
RE-FO/TA-BLE, a. [from refute.] ‘That may be r 
futed or disproved ; that may be proved false or ome 
neous. 
RE-FOU/TAL, n. Refutation. [Wot bree 
REF-U-TA/TION, x. [L. refutatio. Sce Rerutz.; 
The act or process of refuting or disproving ; th 
act of proving to be false or erroneous; the over; 
throwing of an argument, opinion, testimony, docs 
trine, or theory, by argument or countervailing proofs 


Bentley» 
RE-FO/TA-TO-RY, a. Tending to refute. \ 
RE-FOTE’, v.t. [Fr. refuter; L. refuto; re and futo, 
obs. The primary sense of futo is, to drive oF 
thrust, to beat back. Class Bd.] be 

To disprove and overthrow by argument, evidence, 
or countervailing proof; to prove to be false or erro 
neous; to confute. We say, to refute arguments, f 
refute testimony, to refute opinions or theories, to r, 
fute a disputant, ~ 

There were so many witnesses to these two miracles that it fs f 

possible to refute such multitudes, Addison. 
RE-FUT’ED, pp. Disproved ; proved to be false oh 
erroneous. 
RE-FOT‘ER, x. One that refutes, 
RE-FOT’ ING, ppr. Proving to be false or erroneous 3 
confuting. 
RE-GAIN’, vt. [re and gain; Fr. regagner.]} 
To gain anew; to recover what has escaped of 
been lost. Milton. 
RE-GAIN’ED, pp. Recovered ; gained anew. 
RE-GAIN/ING, ppr. Gaining anew ; recovering. 
RE/GAL, a. [Fr., from L. regalis, from rez, Sans) 
raja, connected with rego, to govern; Sax. recan or 
reccan, to say, to reck, to reckon, to rule, to direct ; 
the root of right, L. rectus, Sax. reht. See Recx and 
Recxon.} 

Pertaining to a king; kingly; royal; as, a regal 
title ; regal authority ; regal stute, pomp, or splen- 
dor; regal power or sway. But we say, a royal or 
kingly government, not a regal one. We never say, 
a regal territory, regal dominions, regal army, or res 

alnavy. Regal expresses what is more personal, 

RE/GAL, 2. pe. regale.] 2 
A musical instrument, @ small, portable finger 


organ. [Deere Bacon. 
RE-GA'LE, n. [L. 
The prerogative of monarchy, Johnson, _. 


RE-GALE’,n. [See the verb, below.] A magnificent 
entertainment or treat given to embassadors and 
other persons of distinction. Encyc. 
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RE-GALP,, v. t. [Fr. regaler ; Sp. regeiess to regale, 
to refresh, entertain, caress, cajole, delight, cherish ; 
recalarse, to entertain one’s self, to take pleasure, 
also to melt, to be dissolved ; Port. regalar, to regale, 
to treat daintily, to delight ; It. regalare, to present 
with gifts, to regale, to season. This word is proba- 
bly a compound of re and the root It. galloria, a 
transport of joy, gallare, to exult, gala, ornament, 
Port. galhofa, mirth, good cheer, Sp. gallardo, pay, 
Fr. gatllard, &c. In Russ, jaluyu signifies to regale, 
to gratify with presents, to visit, &c. The primary 
sense is, to excite, to rouse and be brisk, or to shoot, 
wen dart, orrush, We probably see the same root 
in the Eng. ale, gallant, Gr ayad\raw, Fr. jolt, 
Eng. jolly, Sai many other words. ] 

To refresh ; to entertain with something that de- 
lights ; to gratify, as the senaes; as, to regale the 
taste, the eye, or the-taz, The birds of the forest 
regale us with their songs, 

RE-GALE’, v. t. To feast , tu fare simptuotsly. 

RE- GAL’ED, pp. Rofreshed ; entertamed ; gratified. 


RE- CALE’MENT, n. Refreshment ; entertainment; 
ratification. 
RE-GA/LI-A, 2. pl. [L., from rez, king.] 


1. Ensigns of royalty ; the apparatus of a corona- 
tion ; as the crown, scepter, &c. 
2. In law, the rights and prerogatives of a king. 
Blackstone. 
3. Regalia of a church; the privileges granted to it 
by kings ; sometimes, its patrimony. Brande. 
RE-GAL/ING, ppr. Refreshing; entertaining ; grati- 


a ee 
RE-GAL'L-TY, n. [from L. regalis; It. realid; Fr. 
royaulé,} 
Royalty ; sovereignty ; kingship. 
He came partly in by the sword, and had high courage In all 
pointa of regaiity. con, 
Rit/GAL-LY, adv. Ina royal manner. Milton. 
RE-GARD’, vt [Fr. regarder; It. riguardare; from 
Fr. garder, to guard, kvep, defend ; It. guardare, to 
guard, to look, view, behuld, to beware, to take 
heed ; to discern. The primary sense of guard is to 
drive off or repel, and thus to protect, or to hold, 
keep, retain; probably the former. To regard is to 
extond or direct the eye to an object, or to hold it 
in view. We observe a somowhat similar process 
of deriving the sense of looking, iu the It. scorto, 
scen, perceived, prudent, guided, convoyed, wary, 
crafty, discerning, and as a noun, an abridgment; 
scorta, a guide, an escort, a guard. iF 
1. To look toward ; to point or be directed toward. 
Itin peninsula which regardeth the main land. Sandys, 


2, To observe; to notice with some particularity. 
Vf much you note him, 
You offend him; feed and regard him not. Shak. 

3. To attend to with respect and estimation ; to 
value. 

Tiis aspect of mine, 
The best regarded virgine of yeur clune 
Have loved. Shak, 

4, To attend to a3 a thing that affects our interest 
or happiness; to fix the mind on as a matter of im- 
portance. Ile does not regard the pain he feels. Ho 
does not -egard the loss he has suffered. He regards 
only the interest of the community. 

5. To esteem; to hoid in respect and affection. 
The people regard their pnstor, and treat him with 
great kindness, 2 Kings iii. 

6. To keep; to be Hide with religious or solemn 
attention, 

Tle that regardeth the day, regardeth it to the Lord. — Rom. 

xiv, 

7. To attend to as something to influence our 
conduct, 

He that regardath the clouds shall not reap.- Ecclos. x}. 

8. To conc’ ‘er seriously ; to lay to heart. 

They regard not the work of tho Lord. — In, v, 

9. To notice with pity or concern, Deut. xxviii. 

10, To notice favorably or with pacenesnce; to 
hear and answer. 

_ Ho will regard tho prayer of the destitute, — Pa, cil. 
_11, To love and esteem ; to practice; as,to regard 


iniquity in the heart. Pa. Ixvi. 
12, To respect; to have relation to, or bearing 
upon, The argument does nut regard the question. 


{ Rare.] 

To regard the person; to value for outward honor, 
wealth or power, Matt, xxi, 

RE-GARD',n. [Fr. regard: It. riguards,] 
1, Look , aspect directed to another. 
But bor with stern regard he thus repelled. 
[Nearly or quits obsotcts | 

2. Attention of the mind with a feeling of interest. 
He has no regard to the interest of society , his 
motives are wholly solfish. 

3. Respect , esteem, reverenco; that view of the 


Multon, 


| 


mind which springs from value, estimable qualities, | 


or any thing that excites admiration. 


With come regard to wha. » p wt and right, 

They'll lead qhrir lives, Miton. 

-To him they had regard, oine of long time he had bow ltchod 
thom with sorcorion, — Acts rill, 
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4. Respect; account. 


Change was thought necessary In regard of the injury the church 
received by a number of things thon Iu use, Hooker, 


5. Relations reference. 


To persuade them to pursue and persovere In virtue, In regard 
to themselves; in justice and goodness, in regard to their 
neighbors; and plety toward Gul, Watts, 


6. Note; eminence ; account. 
Mac Ferlagh was a man of meanest regard among them. 


Spenser, 
7. nl eette demanding notice, Spenser, 
8. Prospect; object of sigh: [Wot proper, nor in 
use.] Shak. 
9. In the English forest laws, view ; inspection. 


Court of re ard, or survey of doga ; a forest court In 
England, held every third year for the lawing or 
expeditation of mastiffs, tlfat is, for cutting off the 
claws and ball of the fore feet, to prevent them from 
running after deer. Blackstone, 

RE-GARD’A-BLE, a. Observable; worthy of notice, 

Brown. Carew. 

RE-GARD’ANT, a. In Jaw,a villain regardant is one 

annexed to the manor or land. Blackstone, 
2. In heraldry, looking behind ; as, a lion or other 


beast. Encye. 
RE-GARD’ED, pp. Noticed; observed; esteemed ; 
respected, 


RE-GARD/’ER, n. One that regards. 

2. In Enghsh law, the regarder of the forest was 
an officer whose business was to view the forest, in- 
spect the officers, and inquire of all offenses ‘and 
defaults. 

RE-GARD’FUJL,a. Taking notice; heedful ; 
ing with care ; attentive. 

Let a man te very tender and regardful of every plous motion 

S 


made by the Spirit of God on his hoart. outh. 
RE-GARD/FIL-LY, adv. Attentively ; heedfully. 
2. Respectfully. Shak, 


RE-GARD’ING, ppr. Noticing; considering with 
gore attending to; observing; esteeming ; caring 
for. 

2. Respocting ; concerning ; relating to. 

RE-GARD’LESS, a. Not looking or attending to; 
heedless ; negligent ; careless ; as, regardless of life 
or of nealth F regardless of danger ; regardless of 
consequences. 

Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat, Milton. 


2. Not regarded ; slighted. Lee! Spectator, 
RE-GARD’LESS-LY, adv. Heedlessly; carelessly ; 
negligently. 

RE-GARD’ LESS-NESS, n. Heedlessness ; inatten- 
tion , neghgence. Whitlock. 
RE-GATH’ER, v.t, To gather or collect a second 
time. B, Trumbull. 

RE-GAFH’ER-ED, pp. Collected again. 
RE-GAFH/ER-ING, ppr. Gathering a second time. 
RE-GAT’TA, xn, [It. regatta.] 
A rowing match in which a number of boats are 
rowed for a prize. 


RE/GEL,) n. A fixed star of the first magnitude in 
RY’GEL, Orion’s Jeft foot. 
RE’GEN-CY, n. [L. regens, from rego, to govern.] 


1. Rule; authority ; government. Hooker. 

2. The state or condition of a regent. 

3. Vicarious government. Temple. 

4. The district under the jurisdiction of a vice- 
gerent. Afilton. 

5. The body of men intrusted with vicarious gov- 
ernment ; as, a regency constituted during a king’s 
minority, insanity, or absence froin the kingdom. 

RE-GEN’ER-A-CY, n. [See Recrnerste.] The 
state of being regenerated. Hammond. 
RE-GEN’ER-ATE,.v.t. [L. regenero; re and genero. 

See Genenare.] 

1. To generate or produce anew; to form into a 
new and better state; to reproduce, 

Through all the soil a genial ferment spreada, 

Regenerates tho plants and new adurns the meads, Blackmore. 

2. In theology, to renew the heart by a change of 
affections; to change the heart and affections from 
natural enmity to the love of God; to implant holy 
affections in the heart, Scott. Addison... 

RE-GEN’ER-ATE, a, [Lx regeneratus.] 

iy Reproduced. Shak. 

2. Born anew ; renovated in heart; changed from 
a natural to a spiritual state, Milton, Wake. 

RE-GEN’ER-A-'ED, pp. or a. Reproduced. 
. Renowed~ born again, 
RE-GEN’ER-ATE-NESS, n. 
generated. 
RE-GEN’ER-A-TING, ppr. or a. Reproducing; form- 
ing into a now and better state. 

2. Renovating the nature by the implantation of 
holy affections in the heart. 

RE-GEN-ER.A/TION, n. Reproduction; the act of 
forming into a new and bettcr state. 

2, In theology, new birth by the grace of Cod; 
that changé by which the will and natural enmity 
of man to God and Is law are subdued, and a 
principle of supreme love to God and his law, or holy 
affections, are \mplanted in the heart. 

Ho savorl we Ly the washing of regeneraéon and renewing of the 

Holy Spirit — Ti, ta. 


The state of being re- 


observ- |’ 
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RE-GEN’ER-A-TO-RY. a. Renewing; having tht 
power torendw , tending to reproduce or renovate. 
Faber, 
RE’GENT, a. [L. regens, from rego, to rulo., 
ib Ruling; governing ; a8, a regent principle. 
Hale 
2. Exercising vicarious authority. Milton, 
Queen regont; a queen Wko governs; opposed to 
fen consort, 
RE/GENT, n. A governor; a ruler; wn @ general 
sense; as Uriel, regent of the sun. Milton, 
2. One invested with vicarious authority ; one 
who governs a kingdom in the minority, absence, 
or disability of the king. Brande. 
3. In the English universities, the regents, or re- 
gontes, are members of the university who have cer- 
tain peculiar duties of Instruction or government. 
At Cambridge, all resident Masters of Arts, of less 
than four years’ standing, and all Doctors of less 
than two, are Regonts. At Oaford, the period of 
tegéncy !s shorter. At both universities, those of a 
more advanced standing, who keep their noms on 
the college-books, are called non-regents, At Orm- 
bridge, the regents compose the upper house, and 
the non-regents the lower house of the senate or 
governing body. At Oxford, the regents compose 
the congregation, which confers degrees, and does 
the ordinary business of the university, | The re- 
gents and non-regents, collectively, compose the 
convocation, Which is the governing body in the last 
résort. Cam, Coll. Oxf. Guide. 
4, In the State of New York, the member of a cor- 
porate body which Is invested with the superintend. 
ence of all the colleges, academies, and schools in 
the State. This board consists of twenty-one mem- 
bers, who are called ‘ the regents of the untversit: 
of the State of New York.’? They are appointed an 
removable by the legislature. hey have power to 
rant acts of Incorporation for colleges, to visit and 
jaupect all colleges, academies, and schools, and to 
make regulations fur governing the same. 


Stat. New York. 
RE/GENT-ESS, n. A protectress of a kingdom. 
RE’/GENT-SHIP, n. 


Cotgrave. 
The power of governing, or the 
office of a regent. 
'2, Deputed authority. 


RE-GERM/IN-ATE, »v. i. 
gerininate again. 


Shak. 
[re and germinate.] To 


Perennial plants regerminate several years aucceselvely, Lee, 


RE-GERM’IN-A-TING, ppr. 
RE-GERM-IN-A’TION, n. 


Germinating anew. 
A sprouting or germina- 


tion anew. 
RE-GEST’,n. A register. [Wot in use.] Milton, 
REG’L- BLF, a. Governable, [Wot in use. Dict. 
REG’I-CIDE, n. [It. and Sp. regcida; Fr. regicidé; 


L. rez, king, and cado, to slay.] 
1, A king-killer; one who murders a king. 
den, 

2. The killing or murder of a king. Pope. 

3. A name of reproach given to the judges who 
condemned Charles I. of England. 

RE-GIME’, (ra-zheem’,) n. Mode of living; govern- 
ment ; adrhinistration. 
REG‘I-MEN, n. [L., from rego, to govern. 

1. In medicine, the regulation of diet with a view 
to the preservation or restoration of heaJth; or, ina 
more general sensé, the regulation ofall the non- 
naturals for the same purposes, Encye. 

2. Any regulation or remedy which Is intended to 
produce beneficial effects by gradual operation, Hume. 

3 In grammar, government; that part of syntax 
or construction, which regulates the dependency of 
words, and the alterations which one occasions or 
requires in another in connection with it, the words 
governed, 

4, Orderly government; system of order. 

REG’I-MENT, 2. [L. regimen. 

1, In military affairs, a body of men, either horse, 
foot, or artillery, commanded either by a colonel. or 
lieufenant-colonel, and by a major, and consisting of 
a number of companies, usually from eight to ten, 

2. Government, mode of ruling , rule, authority ; 
as used by Hooker, Hale, and others. [Wholly obso- 
lete, 

REG'LMENT, v.t. To form into a regiment or into 
regiments with proper officers. [4 military uso of the 
word, 2 Washington. Smollett, 
REG-I-MENT’AL, a, Belonging to a regiment; as, 
regimental officers ; regimental clothing. 
REG-I-MENT’ALS, n. pl. The uniform worn by the 
troops of a regiment. 

REG/I-MENT-ED, pp. Formed into a regiment ; in 
corporated with a regiment. Washington. 
RE’GION, (ré‘jun,) 2, [Fr. and Sp, regon; It. ro- 
gione; i regio: ‘Ir. criock, witb a prefix; from the 

root of reach, reck, L. rego.] 

1. A tract’ of land or space pf indefinite extent, 
usually a tract of considerable extent. It is csome- 
times nearly synon mate with Country; as, all the 
region of Argob. Deut. ili, 


He had dominion over all the, region on this aide the river. ~ —1 
Runge Wy. 
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Y So we speak of the airy region, the ethereal re- 
gions, the upper regivus, the lower regions. 

2. The inhabitants of a region or district of coun- 
try. Matt. iii. 
3. A part of the body ; as, the region of the heart 
4. Place; rank. (or liver. 


He is of too high a region, [Unusual.] Shak, 


REG/IS-TER, n. [Vr. registre, regitre; Low L. re-| 


gistrum, from regero, to set down in writing ; re and 
gero,tocarry. But Spelman considers the word as 
formed of re and Norm. gister or giser, to lay, and 
equivalent to repository. } 

1, A written account or entry of acts, judgments, 
or proceedings, fur preserving and conveying to fu- 
ture times an exact knowledge of transactiuns. The 
word appropriately denotes an official account of the 
procecdings of a public body, a prince, a legislature, 
2 Cetrt, an incorporated company, and the Ike, and 
in this use it is synonymous with Recorp,. But in 
a lax sensz, it signifies any account entered on paper 
to preserve the remembrance of what is done. 

2. The book in which a register or record is kept ; 
as, 4 parish register; also, a list ; as, the register of 
svamen. 

3. [Low L, registrarius.] The officer or person 
whose business is to write or enter in a book ac- 
counts of transactions, particularly of the acts and 
proceedings of courts or other public bodies; as, the 
register of a court of probate; a register of deeds. 

4, A lid, stopper, or sliding plate, in a furnace, 
stove, &c , for regulating the adsnission of air and 
the heat of the fire. 

5. The inner part of the mold in which types are 
east. 

6. In printing, the correspondence of columns on 
the opposite sides of the sheet. 

7. A sliding piece of wood, used as a stop in an 
organ. 

8. In commesxce, a document issued by the custom- 
house, containing a description of a vessel, its name, 
tonnage, countsy, ownership, &c., always to he kept 
on board on a foreign voyage, as evidence of ita na- 
tionality. Coasting vessels are enrolled, not regis- 
tered. Bouvier. 

Parish register; a book in which are recorded the 
baptisms of children, and the inarriages and burials 
of the parish. 

REG‘IS-TER, v.t. To record ; to write in a book for 
preserving an exact acconit of facts and proceed- 
Ings. The Greeks and Romans registered the names 
of all children bora. 

2. To enroll ; to enter in a list. Milton. 

REG/IS-TER-ED, pp. or a. Recorded in a book or 
register ; enrolled. 

REG’IS-TER-ING, ppr. 

REG’IS-TER-SHIP, 2. 

REG'IS-TRAR, n. A secretary or register 3 espe- 

REG'IS-TRA-RY,} cially, an officer in the English 

j Universities, who has the Keeping of all the public 

records, Encyc. 

REG'IS-TRAR-SHIP, n. The office of a registrar. 

REG-IS-TRA/TION, n. The act of inserting in a 
register. ; * ‘. Walsh, 

REG’IS-TRY, x. The act of recording or writing in 

\,@ register ; enrollment. 

\ 2. The place where a register is kept. 

3. A series of facts recorded. Temple. 

RE'GI-UM DO'NUM,[L.] The royal gift; a sum 
-of money granted yearly by the English crown in 
aid of the Presbyterian clergy of Ireland. Brande. 

RE/GI-US PRO-FESS/OR, x, [L.] A name given to 
the incumbents of those professorships which have 
been founded by royal bounty. 

REG’LE-MENT, (reg’l-ment,) n. 

Not used. j Bacon. 

REG/LET, x. [Fr., from régle, rule, L. reyula, rego ] 

1, A flat, narrow molding, used chiefly to separate 
the parts or tnembers of compartments or panels 
from one another, or to form knots, frets, or other 
ornaments. Guilt, 

2. A ledge of wood exactly planed, used by print- 
ers to separate Jines and make the work more open. 
It is thicker than a lead, and is used fur the same 

” . plirpose. 

REG NAN-CY,n. Reign ; predominance. 

REG‘NANT, a. [Fr., from regner, L. regno, to reign.] 

1. Reigning ; exercising regal authority; as, a 
queen regnant. The modern phrase is queen regent. 

Wotton. 

2. Ruling; predominant; prevalent; having the 

chief power ; as, vices regnant. We now say, ee 


ing vices. wit. 
RE-GORGE’, (re-gorj’,) v. t [Fr. regorger; re and 


gorge. 
1. To vomit up; to eject from the stomach; to 


Recording ; enrolling, 
The office of register. 


[Fr.] Regulation. 


throw back or out again. cJayward. 
2. To swallow again. Dryden. 
3. To swallow eagerly, Milton, 


RE-GORG’/ED, (re-gorjd’,) pp. Ejected again from 
the stomach or a deep place. , 
RE-GRADBP’, v. i. [L. regredior; re and gradior, to 


go. 
0 retire, to’. go back. [Wot used.] Hales, 


REG 
RE-GRAFT’,v.t. [re and yraft.] Te graft again. 


Bacon 

RE-GRAFT’ED, pp. Grafted again. 
RE-GRAFT'LNG, ppr. Grafting anew. 
RE-GRANT", v.t. [re and grant.| ‘To grant back. 

3 Aylife. 
RE-GRANT’,n. The act of granting back to a furmer , 

proprietor. ; 
RE-GRANT'ED, pp. Granted back. 
RE-GRANT'ING, ppr. Granting back. 

RE-GRATEH’ vt. [Fr regratter, to scratch again, to } 
new-vainp, to regrate, or dmve a huckster’s trade i| 
re and gratter, to gratc, to scratch, to rake.] 

1. In masoury, tv remove the outer surface of an 
old hewn stone, so as to give ita fresh appearance. | 

2. To offend , to shock. [Little used] | 

3. To buy provisions and sell them again in the | 
same market or fair, a practice which, by raising 
the price, is a public offense and punishable. Re- 
grating differs from engrossing and monopolizing, | 
which signify the buying the whole of certain arti- | 
cles, or large quantities, and from forestalling, which | 
signifies the purchase of provisrons on the way, be- 
fore they reach the market. Blackst ne. 

RE-GRAT’ER n. One who buys provisions ang sells 
them: in the same market or fair. 

RE-GRAT'ING, ppr. Purchasing provisions and selling 
them in the same market. 

RE-GRAT’ING, n. In masonry, the process of remov- 
ing the outer surface of an old hewn stone, so as to 


give it a fresh appearance. Guwilt. 
RE-GREET’, ov. t, [re and greet.] To greet again ; 
to resalute. hak. 
RE-GREET’, x. A return or exchange of eee ey 
hak. 


RE-GREET'ED, pp. Greeted again or in return. 
RFE-GREET'ING, ppr. Greeting again; resaluting. 
RE’GRESS, n. [Fr. regrés; L. regressus, regredior.] 

1, Passage back ; return; a8, ingress and regress. 

2. The power of returning or passing back. 

RE-GRESS’, v. i. To go back ; to return to a former 
ace or state. Brown. 
RE-GRES/SION, (re-gresh’un,) n. The act of passing 

, back or returning ; retrogression ; retrogradati.in. 

Brown. 

RE-GRESS’IVE, a. Passing back ; returning. 

RE-GRESS/IVE-LY, adv. In a backward way or 
manner; by return. Juhnson. 

RE-GRET’,2. [Fr. regret; either from the root of 
grate, or mote directly from the root of Sp. and Port, 
gritar, It. gridare, Sw. grata, Ice. groet, Dan. grader, 
Goth. grietan, W. grydiaw, to scream or cry out, to 
utter a rough sound; in'some dialects to weep or 
lament. But grate and Sp. gritar are probably of 
the same family.] 

1. Grief ; sorrow ; pain of mind at some untoward 
event. We f el regret at the loss of friends, regret 
fur our own misfortunes, or for the misfortunes of 
others. 

Never any prince expressed a more lively regret for the loss of a 

servant. Clarendon, 

Her piety itself woukd blame, 

If her regrets should waken thine. 

2. Pain of conscience ; remorse ; as, a passionate 
regret at sin, ‘e Decay of Piety. 

3. Dislike ; aversion. {JVot proper, nor in use.] 


Decay of Piety. 
RE-GRET"’, v. t. [Fr. regretter.] 
.1. To grieve at; to lament; to be sorry for; to re- 
pent. 


Pror. 


Calmly he looked on either life, and here 


Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear, Pope. 

2. To be uneasy at. [Not proper, nor in use ] 
Glanville. 
RE-GRET’FUL, a. Full of regret. Fanshaw. 
RE-GRET’FUL-LY, adv. Withregret. Greenhill. 


RE-GRET’TED, pp.- Lamented. 
RE-GRET’TING, ppr. Lamenting; grieving at; re- 


penting. 
RE-GUERD/ON, (re-gerd’un,) n. [re and Fr. guer- 
dun, areward, See Rew rp. 

A reward ; a recompense. [Wot in use.] Shak. 
RE-GUERD'ON, (re-gerd’un,) v. t Tu reward. [Wot 
in use. Shake 
REG’U-LAR, a. [Sp. id.: Fr. regulier; L. regularis, 

from recula, a rule, from rego, to rule.] 

1, Conformed to a rule; agreeable to an establish- 
ed rule, law, or principle, to a prescribed mode, or to 
established customary forms; as, a regular epic po- 
eri; a regular verse in poetry; a regular piece of 
inusic ; regular practice of law or medicine; a regu- 
lar plan; a regular building. 

2. Governed by rule or rules; steady‘ or uniform 
in a course or practice ; as, regular in diet ; regular 
in attending on divine worship. ee 7 

3. In geometry, a regular figure is one whose sides 
and angles are equal, as a square, or an equilateral 
triangle. Regular figures of more tham three or four 
sides are usually called regular polygons. 

A regular body, or solid, is one compreliended by 
like, equal, and regular plane figures, and whose 
solid angles are all equal. The five,regular solids, 
also called Platonic bodies, are the tetrahedron, -hex- 
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ahedron or cube, octaheliron, dudecahedron, and 

icosahedron. Hutton. 
4. Instituted or Initiated -according to established 

forms or discipline ; as, a regular physician. 
5. Methodical; orderly ; as, aregular kind of sen- 
suality or indulgence, Law. 

G. Periodical, as, the regular return of day and 
night; a regular trade wind or mousvon. 

7. Pursued with uniformity or steadiness; as, a 
regular trade. 

8. Belungiig to a monastic order; as, regular cler- 
gy, In distinction from the secular clergy. 

Regular troops; troops of @ permanent army ; op- 
posed to militia, 

REG’'U-LAR, n, In the Roman Catholic church, ® 
member of any religiais order who has taken the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedieace, and who 
has been solemnly recognized by the church, 

Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

2. A soldier belonging to a permanent army. 

REG-U-LAR'I-TY, n. Agreeableness to a rule or to 
established order; as, the regularity of legal pro- 
ceedings. 

2, Method ; certain order. 
of business, re 

3. Conformity to certain principles ; as, the regu: 
larity of a figure. 

4, Steadiness or uniformity in a course; as, the 
regularity of the motion of a heavenly body. There 
is no regularity in the vicissitudes of the weather. 

REG/U-LAR-LY, adv. In a manner accordant to a 
rule or established mode ; as, a physician or lawyer 
regularly admitted to practice; a verse regularly 
formed. : 

2. In uniform order; at certain intervals or peri- 
ods ; as, day and night regularly returning. 

3. Methodically ; in due order; as, affairs regular- 
ly performed. 

REG‘U-LATE, v. t. To adjust by rule, method, or es- 
tablished mode; as, to regulate weights and meas- 
ures ; to regulate the assize of bread; tu regulatecur 
Moral conduct by the laws of G d and of society ; 
to regulate vur manners by the customary forms. 

2. To put in good order ; as, to regulate the disor- 
dered state of a nation or its finances, 

3. To subject to rules or restrictions ; as, taregu- 
late trade ; to regulate diet. 

REG’U-LA-TED, pp. Adjusted by rule, method, or 
forms; putin good order; subjected to rules or re- 
strictions, : 

REG’U-L4-TING, ppr. Adjusting by rule, method, or 
forms; reducing to order; ‘subjecting to rules or re- 
strictions. 

REG-U-LA'TION, n. The act of regulating or redu- 
cing to order, Ray. 

2. Arule or order prescribed by a superior for the 
management of some business, or for ‘ne govern- 
ment of ac mpany or society. 

REG’/U-LA-TIVE, a. Regulating; tending to regu- 
late. 

REG’U-LA-TOR, n. One who regulates. 

2. The small spring of a watch, which regulates 
its motions by retarding or accelerating them. 

3. Any part of a machine which regulates its 
movements, . ' 

REG‘U-LINE, (-lin,) 2. [See Reauius.] Pertaining 

to regulus or pure metal. 


Regularity is the life 


* Bodies which we can reduce tothe metallic or reguline state. 
Lavoisier, 


REG’U-LIZE,v. t. To reduce to regulus or pure 
metal; to separate pure metal from extraneous inate. 
ter. 

REG!U-LIZ-ED, pp. Reduced to pure metal. ‘ 

REG'U-LIZ-ING, ppr. Separating pure metal from 
extraneous matter. 

REG/U-LUS, n. [L., apetty king; Fr. regule. For, 
the plural, some authors write reguli, and others reg-| 
uluses. ’ 

1. In chemistry, the pure metal which, in the melt- 
ing of ores, falls to the bottom of the crucible; as, 
regélus of antimony. Lavuvisier. Ure,* 

2. In astronomy, a star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation Leo; called also the Lion’s Héart. 

Hutton. { 

RE-GUR’GI-TATE, v. t. [Fr. regorger: L. re and 
gurges.] 

To throw or pour back, as from a deep or hollow 
place ; to pour or thruw back in great quantity. 

a Graunt. Bentley. 

RE-GUR’GI-TATE, v.i. To be thrown or poured 
back. . Harvey. =| 

RE-GUR'GI-TA-TED, pp. Thrown or poured back. | 

RE-GUR/GL-TA-TING, ppr. Throwing or pouring 


back, A ( 
RE-GUR-GI-TA’/TION, n. The act of pouring back. 
2. The act of swallowing again ; re-absorption. 


Sharp. 
RE-HA-BIL'I-TATE, v. t. [Fr. rehabiliter; re and 
habiliter.] . 

To restore to a former capacity ; to reinstate ; to 
qualify again; to restore, as a delinquent toa former 
rignt, rank, or privilege lost or forfeited ; a term of 
the civil and canon law * Chambers. 
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RE-HA-BIL’I-TA-TED, pp. Restored to a former 
: rank, right, privilege, or capacity ; reinstated. 

RE-HA-BIL/I-TA-TING, ppr. Restoring to a former 
t right, rank, privilege, or capacity ; reinstating. . , 
RE-HA-BILI-TA/TION, n. The act of reinstating 
v in a former rank or capacity ; restoration to former 

rights. Walsh, 

RE-HEAB’, v. t.; pret. and pp. Rewuann. [reand hear.] 

To hear again; to try a second time ; as, to rekear 
‘a cause in the Court of King’s Bench. _ 
E-HEARD’, (ré-herd’,) pp. Heard again. 
E-HEAR/ING, ppr. Hoaring a second time. 
E-HEAR’ING, x, Addison. 

‘ 9, In law, a second nearing or trial. 
€-HEARS’ AL, (re-hers/al,) n. [from rehearse.] 

1. Recital ; repetition of the words of another or 
of a written work; as, the rehearsal of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Hooker. 

2. Narration ; a telling or recounting, as of partic- 
ulars in detail; as, the rehearsal of a soldier’s adven- 
tures. 

3. The recital of a piece before the public exhibi- 
tion of it; as, the rehearsal of a comedy. Dryden. 
RE-HEARSE’, (re-hers’,) v. t. To recite; to repeat 
the words of a passage or composition ; to repeat the 

words of another, 

When the words were heard which David spoke, they rehearsed 

them before Saul. — 1 Sam. xvii. 
2. To narrate or recount events or transactions. 
There shall they rehearse the righteous acts of the Lord. — 
Judges v. Acts xi. E 

3. To recite or repeat in private for experiment 
and improvement, before a public representation ; 
as, to rehearse a tragedy. 

RE-HEARS’ ED, (ré-herst’,) pp. 
as words; narrated. 
RE-HEARS’/ER, (re-hers’er,) 2. One who recites or 
narrates. 
RE-HEARS/ING, (re-hers/ing,) ppr. Reciting; re- 
eating words ; recounting ; telling; narrating. 
REV'GLE, (r8’gl,) nm [Fr. régle, me 
A hollow cut or channel for, guiding any thing; 
' as, the reigle of a side post for a flood-gate. Carew. 
REIGN, (rane,) v. i. [L. regno, a derivative of rego, 
regnum; Fr. regner; It. regnare ; Sp. reynar.] 

1. To possess or exercise sovereign power or au- 
thority; to rule, to exercise government, as a king 
or einperor ; or to hold the supreme power. George 
the Third reigned over Great Britain more than fifty 
years, 

Behold, a king shall reign in righteousnese, — Js, xxxil. 

2. To be predominant; to prevail. 

Peatilent disenses which commonly reign in summer or avtumn. 

acon. 

3. To rule; to have superior or uncontrolled do- 
Minion, Rom. vi. 

[This word is never applied to the exercise of su- 
pteme power by a legislative body or the executive 
administration, in the United States.] 

YEIGN, (rane,) n. [Fr. regne; L. regnum.] 
1. Royal authority ; supreme power 3 sovereignty. 
He who like a father held his reign. Pope, 


2, The time during which a king, queen, or em- 
peror possesses the supremie authority. The Spanish 
armada was equipped to invade England in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Magna Charta was obtained in 
the reigi of King John. 

3. Kingdom ; dominion, 

Sjaturn’s sons received the threefold reign 
Of heaven, of ocean, aud deep hell beneath, 

4. Power; influence, 

5. Prevalence, 

REIGNING, (ran’ing,) ppr. or ¢. Holding or exer- 
cising supreme power; ruling; governing, as king, 
queen, or emperor. 

2. a. Predominating ; prevailing; as, a reigning 
vice or Sinpuees 

PO LLD/MUN ETE, } » t To enlighten again. 

RE-IL-LU-MIN-A/TION, n, Act of enlightening again. 

RE-IM-BARK’. See Reempark. 

RE-IM-BOD’Y, »v. % [See Rermsopy.] To imbody 
again ; to be formed into a body anew. Boyle. 

RE-IM-BURS’A-BLE, a, That may be repaid. 

A loan bas been made of two millions of dollars, reimbursable 

In ten years, Hamilton, 


RE-IM-BURSE), (re-im-burs’,) v. #, [Fr. rembourser ; 
re and embourser; en, in, and bourse, a purse; It. 
rimborsare ; 8p. re-embolsar.] 

To réfund ; to replace in @ treasury or in a private 
coffer an equivalent to the sum taken from it, lost, or 
expended ; as, to reimburse the expenses of a war or 
a canal. The word is used before the person expend- 
ing, or the treasury from which the advances are 
made, or before the expenses, We say, to reimburse 
the individual, to xeimburso the treasury, or to reim- 
burse the expenses. To reimburse the person, is to 
repay to him his losses, expenses, or~advances ; to 
reimburse the treasury, is to refund to it the sum 
drawn from it; to weinburse losses oF expenses, is 
to repay them or make them good. 


Asecond hearing. 


Recited ; repeated ; 


Prior, 
Chapman. 
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RE-IM-BURS’/ED, (-im-burst’,) pp. Repaid; refund- 
ed; made good, as loss or expense. 

RE-IM-BURSE! MENT, (1e-im-burs’/ment,) n. The 
act of repaying or refunding; repayment; as, the 
reimbursement of primecipal and interest. Hamilton. 

RE-IM-BURS/ER, z. One who repays or refunds 
what has been lost or éxpended. 

RE-IM-BURS/ING, ppr. Repaying ; refunding ; mak- 
ing good, as loss or expense. 

RE-IM-PLANT’, v. t. [re and implant.] To implant 
again, Taylor. 

RE-[M-PLANT’ED, pp. Implanted anew. 

RE-(M-PLANT/ING, ppr. Implanting again. 

RE-[M-POR-TONE!, v. t. [re and importune.] To 
importune again. 

RE-IM-POR-TON’ED, pp. Importuned again. 

RE-IM-POR-TON/ING, ppr. Importuning again 

RE-IM-PREG/NATE, v. t, [re and impregnate.] To 
impregnate again. Brown. 

RE-IM-PREG/NA-TED, pp. Impregnated again. 

RE-IM-PREG/NA-TING, ppr.. Impregnating again 

RE-IM-PRESS’, v. 4 [re and impress.] To ipzpress 
anew. uckmifster. 

RE-IM-PRESS’ED, (-prest’,) pp. Impressed again. 

RE-IM-PRESS/ING, ppr. Impressing again. 

RE-IM-PRES/SION, (-presh’un,) x A second or re- 
peated impression. 

RE-IM-PRINT’,‘v. t. [ve and imprint.] To imprint 
again. . 

RE‘YM-PRINT’ED, pp. Imprinted again, 

RE-IM-PRINT’ING, ppr. Imprinting anew. 

RE-IM-PRIS/ ON, (-priz’/n,) v. t. [See Prison.] To 
imprison a second time, or for the same cause, or af- 
ter relonse from imprisonment, Kent. 

RE-IM-PRIS/ ON-BD, (-im-priz’/nd,) pp. Imprisoned 
a secorid time for the same cause. : 

RE-IM-PRIS’ ON-ING, ppr. Imprisoning again for the 
same cause. 

RE-IM-PRIS’/ ON-MENT, 2. The act of confining in 
rison a second time for the same cause, after a re- 
lease from prison. Kent. 

REIN, (rane,) 2. [Fr. réne, from resne. The It. redine 
is evidently from the L. retina, retinaculum, Sp. rien- 
da. If contracted from the Latin, it is from vetineo, 
otherwise from the root of arrest.] , 

1. The strap of a bridle, fastened to the curb. or 
snaffle on each side, by which the rider of a horse 
restrains and governs him. 

2. The instrument of curbing, restraining, or gov- 
erning ; government. Shak. 

To give the reins ; to give license ; to leave without 
restraint. Pope. 

To take the reins ; to take the guidance or govern- 
ment. 

REIN, (rane,) v. t. To govern by a bridle. Milton. 

2. To restrain ; to control. Shak. 
RE-IN-€UR’, v. t. To incur a second time. 
REIN’DEER, (rane/-) zn. [Sax. hrana, See Rane.] 

A ruminant mammal of the deer kind, the Cervus 
Tarandus, inhabiting the northern parts of both con- 
tinents, In Europe, it is never found south of the 
Baltic, nor in America south of the St, Lawrence. 

REI’NE€-KE, x. ([G., the fox.] A German epic 
poem, formerly celebrated throughout Europe. j 

‘ Cc rrande. 

REIN‘/ED, pp. Governed by a bridle ; controlled. 

RE-IN-FEC1", v. t. [re and infect.] To infect again. 

RE fy-FE€'TA, [L.] The thing not done or ac- 
complished, 

RE-IN-FECT’ED, pp. Infected again. 

RE-IN-FECT/ING, ppr, Infecting again. 

RE-IN-FEC’TIOUS, (-fek’/shus,) a. Capable of infect- 
ing again, Vaughan. Med. Repos. 

RE-IN-FORCE’, v.t. See Reenrorce. 

RE-IN-FOGRCE’, 7, That part of a cannon near the 
breech, which is made thicker and stronger than the 
rest. More proporly, REENFoRoE. Totten. 

RE-IN-FOSE’, v. t. To infuse again. 

RE-IN-GRA!TIATE, (-gra’shate,) v. t, [ve and ingra- 
tiate.| To ingratiate again ; to recommend again to 
favor. Herbert. 

RE-IN-GRA/TIA-TED, pp. Reinstated in favor. 

RE-IN-GRA/TIA-TING, ppr. Ingratiating again. 

RE-IN-HAB‘IT, v.  [ 
again. . 

RE-IN-HAB/IT-ED, pp. Inhabited again. 

RE-IN-HAB/IT-ING, ppr. Inhabiting a second time. 

REIN‘ING, ppr. Governing by a bridle ; controlling. 

REIN’‘LESS, (rane’less,) 2. Without rein; without 
restraint; unchecked, 

RE-IN-QUIRBE’, v. t. To inquire a second time. 

Brown. 

REINS, (ranz,) n. pl. (Fr. rein, rognon; L. ren, renes; 
it. rene, arnione; Sp. rinones. | 

1. The kidneys; the lower part of the back. 

2. In Scripture, the inward parts ; the heart, or seat 
of the affections and passions. Ps. Ixxiii. 

3. Reins of a vault ; the sides or walls that sustain 
the arch. - “Guilt, 
RE-IN-SERT’, v. %. [re and insert.] To insert a sec- 

ond time. F 

RE-IN-SERT’ED, pp. Inserted again. 

RE-IN-SERT’ING, ppr. Inserting again. 

RE-IN-SER/TION, n. A second insertion, 


Mede. 


re and inhabit.] To inhabit 


REJ 


RE-IN-SPE€T’, v. t [re and inspect.] To inspect 
again, as provisions. 
RE-IN-SPE€T’ED, pp. Inspected again. 
RE-IN-SPE€/TION, n. The act of inspecting a secs 
ond time. Laws of Conn. 
RE-IN-SPIRE’, v. % [re and inspire.] To inspire 
anew. Mil 
RE-IN-SPIR/ED, pp. Inspired again. Dryden. 
RE-IN-SPIR/ING, ppr. Inspiring again. 
RE-IN-SPIR/IT, v. t. To inspiritanew. 
RE-IN-STALL’, v. % [re and mstall.] To instal 
again ; to seat anew. Milton. 
RE-IN-STALL/ED, pp. Installed anew. 
RE-IN-STALL/ING, ppr. Installing again. 
RE-IN-STALL/MENT, n. A second instaliment. 
RE-IN-STATTL’, ». t, fre and instate.] To place again 
in possession, or in a former state ; to restore to a state 
from which one had been removed ; as, to reinstate 8 
king in the possession of the kingdom ; to reinstate 
one in the affections of his family. 
RE-IN-STAT’ED, pp. Replaced in possession or in a 
former state. 
RE-IN-STATE’MENT, nz. The act of putting in a 
former state ; reéstablishment. Marshall. 
RE-IN-STAT/ING, ppr. Replacing in a former state; 
red again in possession. 

RE-IN-SOR’ANCE, (-in-shir/ans,) 2. [re and insure 
ance. [See aie 

An insurance of property already insured ; a sec- 
ond insurance of the same property. Such reinsur- 
ance is permitted by the French commercial code; 
but in England is prohibited by statute, except when 
the first underwriter is insolvent, or when he con- 
sents to such re-insurance. Bouvier. 

RE-IN-SORB’, (-in-shire’,) o.t [re and insure.] To 
insure the same property a second time by other un- 
derwriters. 


The insurer may cause the property Insured to be reineured 
other persons. Walsh, French Com. Cote.” 


RE-IN-SOR’ED, pp. Insured a second time by other 
persons. 
RE-IN-SUR/ING, ppr. Insuring a second time by 
other persons. 
RE-IN’/TE-GRATE, v. t. [Fr. reintegrer; L. redinte- 
gro; red, re, and integro, from integer.] 
To renew with regard to any state or quality; to 
restore. [Little used.| [See RepintEcrarTx. ] 
Bacon, 
RE-IN-TE-GRA’TION, n. A renewing or making 
whole again. [See RepintEGRation.] 
RE-IN-TER/RO-GATE, v. t. [re and interrogate.] 
To interrogate again ; to question epee 
Cotgrave, 
RE-IN-THRONE’, v. t. [re and inthrone. See Re: 
ENTHRONWE.} 
To replace on the throne. Herbert. 
RE-IN-THRON/‘IZE, v. t. To reinthrone. [Vot in 
use. 
RE-I i-rro-poce!, v.t. To introduce again. 
RE-IN-TRO-DU€’TION, n. A second introduction. 
RE-IN-UN'DATE, v. t. To inundate again. 
RE-IN-VEST’, v. t. [re and invest.] To invest anew. 
RE-IN-VEST’ED, pp. Invested again. - 
RE-IN-VES/TI-GATE, v.%. To investigate again. 
d JM, Stuart. 
RE-IN-VES. TI-GA/TION, n. A second investiga- 
RE-IN-VEST’ING, ppr. Investing anew. [tion, 
RE-IN-VEST’/MENT, x. The act of investing anow ; 
a second or repeated investment. 

RE-IN-VIG/OR-ATE, v. t. To revive vigor in; to re- 
animate. 

REIS.£F-FEN' Df, (rees-,) x. A Turkish minister, 
or rjher secretary of state, 

RE-IS/SUE, (-ish‘shu,) vt. To issue a second time. 

RE-IS/SUE, (-ish’shu,) m A second or repeated 
issue. 

RE-18’SU-ED, (-ish’shiide,) pp. Issued again. 

REIT eve nm. Sedge; sea-weed. [Obs.] Bailey. 

REVT R, (rit/er,) x. [Ger., a rider.] A name given 
to the German cavalry of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, Brande. 

RE-IT’ER-ATE, w. t. [Fr. reiterer ; L. re and itero.] 

To repeat; to repeat again and again; as, reiter 

ated crimes; to reiterate requests. Milton. 

RE-IT/ER-A-TED, pp. or a. Repeated again and 


again. 

REIT/ER-3-TED-LY, adv. Repeatedly. 
RE-IT/ER-A-TING, ppr. Repeating again and again. 
RE-IT-ER-A/TION, n. Repetition, Boyle. 
A elarty »v.t [L. rejicio, rejectus; re and jacio, to 

row. 

1, To throw away, as any thing useless or vile. 

2. To cast off. 


Have I rejected thoso that me adored ? 


3. To cast off; to forsake, Jer. vii. 
4. To refuse to receive ; to slight ; to despise. 


Because thou hast rejected knowledge, I will reject thee, — Hos, 
iv. 1 Sum, xv, 5 


5. To refuse to grant; as, to reject a prayer or r+ 
quest. 
6. To refuse to acce 
RE-JE€T’ A-BLE, a. 


Brown, 


3 88, to reject an offer. 
hat may be rejected. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.— 
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a 
RE-JEC-TA-MENT’A, n. pl. [from L. rejecto.] 


Things thrown out or away. [Jll-farmed. 


\ Fleming. 
RE-JE€-TA/NE-OUS, a. [fromthe L.] Not chosen 
or received ; rejected. More. 


RE-JECT’ED, pp. or a. 
fused ; slighted. 
RE-JEET’ER, 2. One that rejects or refuses. Clarke. 
RE-JEET/ING, ppr. Throwing away ; casting off; 
refusing to grant or accept ; slighting. 
RE-JEC’PION, n. [L. rejectio.] ¢ 
The act of throwing away ; the act of casting off 
or forsaking ; refusal to accept or grant. Bacon, 
RE ae ee StOUB, (-+tish’us,) a, That may be re- 
ected. ‘ ‘ 
Res E€T’/IVE, a. That rejects, or tends to cast off. 
RE-JECT’MENT, 2. Matter thrown away. ator. 
RE-JOICE’, (re-juis’,) v. i. [Fr. rejowr, rejouissant ; 
re and jowr,to enjoy, Arin. joaugzaat ; it. gioire; 
Sp. regocyur, to rejoice; Sp. and Port. gozar, to en- 
joy ; gozo, joy. In most of the dialects, the last rad- 
ical of joy is lost ; but the Spanish and Portuguese 
retain st in z, which is a palatal letter. Hence this 
word seems to be the D, juichen, to rejoice, to shout ; 
G, jauchren. Qu. the Dan. hujer, to rejoice ; huj, a 
shout. joy, rejoicing, which is the English hue, in hue 
and cry; Fr. huer and hucher. Amidst such changes 
of letters, it is not easy to ascertain the primary el- 
ements But it is easy to see that the primary sense 
is to skout, or to be animated or excited. ] 

To experience joy and gladness in a high degree; 
to be exhilarated with lively and pleasurable sen- 
sations ; to exult. 

When tho righteous are in authority, the people refoice; but 

when the wicked beareth rule, the people mourn, — Prov. 


Thrown away ; cast off, re- 


xxix. 
I will refoice in thy salvation. — Ps. ix. 
RE-JOICE’, (re-jois’,) v. t. Tomake joyful ; to glad- 
den ; to animate with lively, pleasurable sensations ; 
to exhilarate. 


Whozso loveth wisdom refoiceth his father. — Prov. xxix. 
While she, great saint, rejoices hoaven, 


RE-JOIC’ED, (-joist’,) pp. Made glad ; exhilarated. 
_ RE-JOIC/ER, n. One that rejoices. Taylor. 
'RE-JOIC/ING, ppr. or a, Animating with gladness ; 
exhilarating; feeling joy. 
RE-JOLC/ING, 2. The act of expressing joy and glad- 
ness. : 
The volce of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles of the 
righteous. — Ps. cxviii, 
2. The subject of joy. 
Thy testimonies have I take heri fe fe i 
Maier e apo. rae St 
3. The experience of joy. 
RE-JOIC/ING-LY, adv. With 
heldon. 


REJOIN’, v. ¢. [re and join; Fr. rejoindre.] 
1. To join again ; to unite after separation. 
Brown. 
2. To meet one again. Pope. 
RE-JOIN’, v. i. To answer toa reply. Dryden. 
2. In law pleadings, to answer, as the defendant to 
the plaintiff’s replication. 
RE-JOIN’DER, 2. An answer to a repty ; or, in gen- 
Weal, an answer. 
2. ae pleadings, the defendant’s answer to the 
plaintiff’s replication. 
RE-JOIN/DURE, x. The act of joining again. [ Obs.] 
Shak, 


RE-JOIN’ED, pp. Joined again ; reunited. 

RE-JOIN'ING, ppr. Joining again; answering a 
plaintiff ’s replication. 

RE-JOINT’, v.t. [re and joint.] To reunite joints. 

Barrow. 

RE-JOINT’ED, pp. Reunited in the joints, 

RE-JOINT/ING, ppr. Reuniting the joints. 

RE-JOINT/ING, x. The filling up of the joints of 
stones in buildings, when the mortar has been dis- 
lodged by age and the action of the weather. 

: Guilt. 
RE-JOLT’ [re and jolt.] A reacting jolt or 
shock. [Not used. } es South, 
RE-JOURN’, (re-jurn’,) v. t. [Fr.reajourner,, See Ap- 

JOURN.) a 
To adjourn to another hearing or inquity. [Wot 
caak Burton. 
RE-JUDGE, (re-juj’,) v.t. [re and judge.] ‘To judge 
* again; to re-examine; to review; to call toa new 
trial and decision. 


Rejudge his acts, and dignify disgrace. 


REJUDG/ED, pp. Reviewed ; judged again. 
REIUDeING ppr. Judging again. 
RE-JO/VE-NATE, vt. Torender young again. 
ot ee ala pp. or a. Rendered young 
again. 

RE-JU-VE-NES’/CENCE > [L. re agd juvenes- 
RE-JU-VE-NES/CEN.CY, cens ; juvenis, a youth.] 
. A renewing of youth; the state of being young 


OF. 


Gal. vi. 
joy or exultation. 
Ss 


Pope. 


again. Paus. Trans. 
2E-JO/VEN-IZE, ». t. To render young again. 
RE-JO/VEN-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered young again. 
RE-JO/VEN-IZ-ING, ppr. Renowing youth, 


REL 

RE-KIN/DLE, (-kin/d),) v. t [re and kindle.] To 
kindle again ; to set on fire anew. ' Cheyne. 

2, To inflame again ; to rouse anew. Pope. 

RE-KIN’DLED, pp. Kindled again ; inflamed anew. 

RE-KIN’DLING, ppr. Kindling again; inflaming 
anew. 

RE-LAID’, pp. Laid @ second time. 

RE-LAIS’, (re-la’,) n. [Fr.] In fortification, a narrow 
walk without the rampart, to receive the earth that 
may be washed down, and prevent its falling into 
the ditch. Brande, 

RE-LAND!, v. t. [re and land.] To land again, to 
put on land what had been shipped or embarked. 

Judge Sewall, 

RE-LAND/, v. i. To go on shore after having em- 
barked. 

RE-LAND’ED, pp. Put oti shore again. 

RE-LAND/ING, ppr. Landing again. 

RE-LAPSE’, (re laps’,) v. i [L. relapsus, relabor, to 
slide back ; re and labor, to slide. | 

1. To slip or slido back ; to return, 

2. To fall back; to return to a former state or 
practice; as, to relapse into vice or error after 
amendment, 

3. To fall back or return from recovery, or a con- 
valescent state ; as, to relapse into a fever. 

RE-LAPSE’, (re-laps’,) zn. A sliding or falling back, 
particularly into a former bad state, either of body 
or morals ; as, a relapse into a disease from a con- 
yarn state; a relapse into a Vicious course of 
life. . 

In the sense of a person relapsing, not used.]} 
RE-LAPS/ED, (-lapst’,) pp. or az. Fallen back, as into 
vice or error. 
RE-LAPS’/ER, n. One that relapses into vice or er- 

ror. 

RE-LAPS/ING, ppr. Sliding or falling back, as into 
disease or vice. 

RE-LATE’, v. t. [L. relatus, refero; re and fero, to 
produce. ] 

1, To tell; to recite; to narrate the particulars of 
an event; as, to relate the story of Priam ; to relate 
the adventures of Don Quixote. . 2 

2. To bring back ; to restore. [JVot in use.] 

3. To ally by connection or kindred. 
fas relate one’s self; to vent thoughts in words. 

thee, vi, To have reference or respect ; to re- 

fer; followed by to, 
All negative words relate to positive ideas. 


RE-LAT/ED, pp. Recited ;-narrated. - 

2. a. Allied by kindred ; connected by biood or 
alliance, particularly by consanguinity ; as, a person 
related in the first or second degree. 

RE-LAT’ER, rn. One who tells, recites, or narrates ; 
a historian. Milton. Swift. 
RE-LAT’ING, ppr. Telling; reciting; narrating. 
2. a. Having relation or reference ; concerning. 
RE-LA’TION, x. [Fr., from L. relatio, refero.] 

1, The act of telling; recital; account; narra- 
tion; narrative of facts; as, a historical relation. 
We listened tothe relation of his adventures. 

2. Respect ; reference ; regard. 

I have been importuned to make some observations on this art, 

in relation w its agreoment with pootry, 5 

3. Connection between things ; mutual respect, or 

what one thing is with yegard to another; as, the re- 


Locke. 


lation of a citizen to the state ; the relation of a sub-|. 


ject to the supreme authority ; the relation of hus- 
band and wife, or of master and servant ; the relation 
of a state of probation to a state of retribution. 

4, Connection by consanguinity or affinity ; rela- 
tionship ; as, the relation of parents and children. 

Relations dear, and all the charities » 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known. Milton. 

5. A person connected by consanguinity or affin- 
ity; a relative; a kinsman or kinswoman. He 
passed a month with his re/ations in the country. 

6. The. direct conformity of parts to a whole_ and 
to each ‘ther; analogy ; as, the relafions of the sub- 
ject are fut well maintained ; the relations of a build- 
ing, im architecture. 

RE-LA’TION-AL, a. Having relation or kindred. 

We might bo tempted to take those two na.lons for relational 

storms. Tooke. 
Tho state of being related by 


RE-LA’TION-SHIP, n. 
Mason. 


kindred, affinity, or other alliante. 
REL/A-TIVE, a. [Fr. relatif; L. relativus.] 

1. Having relation; respecting. Tho arguments 

may be good, but they are not relative to the subject. 

2. Not absolute or existing by itself; considered as 

belonging to or respecting something else. 

Every thing sustalus both an absolute and a relative capacity ; 
an absolute, as It Is such a thing, endued with such a nature ; 
and a relative, ns it ls a part of the universe, and eo stands 
in such a reladion to the whole, South. 

3. Incident to man in society ; as, relative rights 

and duties. 

4. Particular; positive. [JVot in use. Shak. 

Relative mode; in music, the mode which the com- 

poser interweaves with the principal mode in the 
flow of the harmony. Encyc. 
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Relative terms; in logic, terms which imply rela- 
tion, as guardian and ward, master and servant, 
husband and wife. 

Relative word ; in grammar, a word which relates 
to another word, called its antecedent, or to a sen- 
tence or member of a sentence, or to a series of | 
sentences, 

REL/A-TIVE, 2. A person connected by blood or 
affinity ; strictly, one allied by blood ; a relation; a 
Kinsman or kinswoman. 


Confining oar caro eith-r to ourselves and reladves. Felt, 


2. That which has relation to something else. 
Locke. 

3. In grammar, a word which relates to or repre- 
sents anuthcr word, called its antecedent, or which 
refers back to a sentence or member of a sentence, 
or to a series of sentences, which constitutes its 
antecedont. ‘* He seldom lives frugally, who lives by 
chance.”? Here whois the relative, which represents 
he, the antecedent. : 

*¢ Judas declared him innocent, which he could not 
be, had he deceived his disciplos.!? Porteus. Were 
arg refers to innocent, an adjective, as its antece- 

ent. 

‘* Another reason that makes me doubt of any in- 
nate practical principles, is, that I think there can not 
any one moral rule be proposed, whereof a man may 
not justly demand a reason ; which would be per- 
fectly ridiculous and absurd, if they were innate, or 
s0 much as self-evident, whick every nate princi- 
ple must needs be.?? Locke. 

If we ask the question, What would be ridiculous 
and absurd, the answer must be, Whereof a man may 
justly demand a reason; and this part of the sentence 
is the antecedent to which. Self-evident is the antes 
cedent to which, near the close of the sentence. 

REL/A-TIVE-LY, adv. In relation or respect to 
something else ; not absolutely. 


Consider the absolute affections of any being as it is in itself, be 
fore you consider It relatively, Waits, } 


REL’A-TIVE-NESS, n. The state of naving rela~ 
tion. S 

RE-LA/TOR, x. In law, one who brings an informa- 
tion in the nature of a quo warranto. Blackstone. 

RE-LAX’,v.t. [L. relaro; re and lazo, to slacken 
Fr. relacher, relascher ; It. rilessare; Sp. relazar, 
See ae : i 

1. To slacken ; to make less tense or rigid ; as, to 
relaz a rope or cord’; to relax the muscles or sinew ; 
to relax the reins in riding. 

2. To loosen ; to make less close or firm ; as, to 
relaz the joints. Milton. 

3. To make less severe or rigorous; to remit ot 
abate in strictness ; 2g, to relay a law or rule of jus« 
tice ; to relaz a demand. Swift. 

4, To remit or abate in attention, assiduity, or lubor; 
as, to relax study ; to relax exertions or efforts. 

5. To unbend ; to ease ; to relieve from close at. 
dae: as, conversation relazes the student or the 
mind. 

6. To relieve from constipation; to loosen; to 
open ; as, medicines relaz the bowels. 

7. To open; to loose. Milton. 

8. To make languid. 

RE-LAX’,v.i. To abate in severity ; to become more 
mild omless rigorous. 


Yn others che relazed again, 
And governed with a looser rein, 


Prior. 


2. To remit in close attention. It is useful for the 
student to relax often, and give himself to exercise 
and amusements. 

RE-LAX’, x. Relaxation. [Wot used.] Feltham. 

RE-LAX’A-BLE, a. That inay be remitted. 

Barrow. 

RE-LAX/ANT, n. ‘A medicino that relaxes or opens. 

RE-LAX-A/TION, x. [Fr., from L. relaratio.] 

1, The act of slackening or remitting tunsion ; ag, 
a relazation of the muscles, fibers, or nerves, a reée- 
laration of the whole system. Bacon, Encyc. 

2. Cessation of restraint, Burnet, 

3. Remission or abatement of rigor; as, a relata- 
tion of the law. Swift. 

4, Remission of attention or application, as, a re- 
lazation of mind, study, or business, 

5, An opening or loosening. 
RE-LAX’A-TIVE, a.» Having the quality o 
See Laxative.] B, Jonson. 
RE-LAX’ED, (re-lakst’,) pp. or a, Slackenod , loos- 
ened ; remitted or abated in rigor, or in closeness ; 

made less vigorous ; languid. 

RE-LAX/ING, ppr. Slackening; loosening; remit- 
ting, or abating in rigor, severity, or attention ; 
rendering languid. 

RE-LAX/ING, a. Tending to relax; adapted to 
weaken the solids ; as, a relazing medicine. 

RE-LAY’, 2. [Fr. relais.] 

1. A supply of horses placed on the road to be in 
readiness to relieve others, that a traveler mmay pro- 
ceed without delay. = 

2. A supply of hunting dogs kept in readiness at 
certain places to pursuo the game, when the dogs 
that have been in pursuit aro weary. 
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9. Any thing laid up or kept in store ; as, relays of 
Joy. pRare Young. 
RE-LAY’, v.t. [re and lay.] To lay again; to laya 
second time ; as, to relay a pavement, Smollett. 

RE-LAY/‘ING. . Laying a second time. 

Rii- LEAS! A-BLE, a. That may be released. 

RE-LEASE’, (re-lees’,) v. t. [This is usually derived 
from Fr. relacher, to slacken, to relax, It. rilassare 

and rilasciare, and these words have the sense of 

release; but the English word has not the sense of 

relax, but of re and lease, from Fr. laisser, Eng let, a 
word that has no connection with relaz. So in G. 

freilassen, D. vrylaaten; free and let, If it is from 

relacher, it has undergone a strange alteration.] 

1. To set free from restraint of any kind, either 
physical or moral; to liberate from prison, confine- 
ment, or servitude. Jatt. xv. Mark xv. 

2. To free from pain, care, trouble, grief, &c. 

3. To free from obligation or penalty ; as, to re- 
lease one from debt, from a promise, or covenant. 

+ 4 To quit; to let go, as a legal claim ; as, to re- 
lease a debt or furfeiture. Deut. xv. 

‘ 5. To discharge or relinquish a right to lands or 
tenements, by conveying it to another that has some 
right or estate in possession, as when the person in 

* remainder releases hig right t6 the tenant in posses- 
sion ; when one coparcener releases his right to the 
other; or the mortgagee releases his claim to the 


mortgager. 
6. To relax. [JNVot in use.] Hooker. 
RE-LEASBE’,z2. Liberation or discharge from restraint 


of any kind, as from confinement or bondage. 

2, Liberation from care, pain, or any burden. 

3. Discharge from obligation or responsibility, as 
from debt, penalty, or claim of any Kind; acquit- 
tance. 

In law, a release, or deed of release, is a conveyance 
of a man’s right in lands ‘or tenements to another 
who has some estate in possession; a quitclaim. 
The efficient words in such an instrument are, 
 remised, released, and forever quitclaimed.”’ 

* Blackstone. 
RE-LEAS’ED, (re-leest’,) pp. Set free from confine- 
ment; freed from obligation or liability ; freed from 
pain ; quitcia:med, 
RE-LEAS-EE’, x. 


iven. 
RE-LEASE/MENT, m The-act of releasing from 
confinement or obligation. ; Jifilton, 
RE-LEAS’ER, n. One who releases, 
RE-LEAS/ING, ppr. Liberating from confinement or 
restraint ; freeing from obligation or responsibility, 
or from pain or other evil ; quitclaiming. 
REL'E-GATE, v. t. [1 relego; re and lego to send.] 
To banish ; to send into exile. * 
REL’E GA-TED, pp. Sent into exile, 
REL/E-GA-TING, ppr. Banishing. 
REL-U-GA/TION, n. [L. relegatio.] 
The uct of banishment ; exile. Aylify. 
RE-LENT’,»v. i. [Fr. relentir ; Sp. relenter ; It. rallen- 
tare; Sp. ablandar; Port. abraadar; the two latter 
from blando, L, blandus, which unites the L. blandus 
with lentus. The Engiish is from ve and L, lentus, 
gentle, pliant, slow, the primary sense of which is 
eof or yielding. The L. lenis is probably of the same 
family. See Bianv.] 
1, To soften ; to become lese rigid or hard ; to give. 
Io some houses, sweetmeats will relent more than in Lee ; 


Whon opening buds salute the welcome day, a 
And earth, relenting, feela the genial ray, Pope. 
[ This sense of the word is admissible in poetry, but is 
mol in common use. } 
2. To grow moist ; to deliquesce ; applied to salts; 
as, the relenting of the air. Bacon. 
Salt of tartar — placed in a cellar, will begin to relent, Boyle, 
This sense is not in use.} 
. To become less intense. [Little used.] Sidney. 
4. To soften in temper; to become more mild and 
fender ; to feel compassion. 
[ This is the usual sense of the word.} 
Can you betold 


A person to whom a release is 


My tears, and not once relent? Shak. 
RE-LENT’, v. t. To slacken. 

And oftentimes he would relent his pace. [Obe.] Spenser, 

2. To soften ; to mollify. [ Obs.) Spenser. 


RE-LENT", pp. Dissolved. [ Obs.} 

RE-LENT’, x. Remission; stay. [Ohs.] Spoxrer. 

RE-LENT’ED, pp. Softened in temper. 

RE-LENT'ING, ppr. Softening in temper ; becoming 
more mild or Compassionate 

RE-LENT/ING, xn The act of becoming more mild 
or compassionate, 

RE-LENT’LESS, a, Unmoved by pity; unpitying; 
insensible to the distresses of others ; destitute o! 
tenderness ; as, a prey to relentless despotism. 

For this th’ avengin: wer emplo: darts, 

Thus will pss 1 Ba ia hb x. va Dryden, 

Relentless thoughts, in Milton, may signify unroe- 
raitted, intently fixed on disquieting p Ci Se 

[This sense of the word i 
coun! saanced.} 


-_ 


ts unusual, and not to be 
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RE-LENT'LESS-LY, adv. Without pity. Ed. Rev. 

RE-LEN'T’LESS-NESS, x. The quality of being un- 

+ moved hy pity. Milman. 

RE-LES-SEE’, n. [Seo Revxasz.] The person to 
whom a release is executed. 

RE-LES-SOR’, n, The person who executes a re- 
lease. 


There must be a privity of estate between the relessor and re- 
lessee. Blacketong. 


RE-LET’, v. t. To let anew, asahouse. 

REL/E-VANCE, )n. [See Rerzevant.] The state 

REL/E-VAN CY, of being relevant, or of affording 
2. Pertinence ; applicableness, 


relief or aid. 
3. Im Scots law, sufficiency to infer the conclusion. 

REL/E-VANT, a, [Fr., from L, relever, to relieve, to 
advance, to raise; re and lever, to raise.] 

1. Relieving ; lending aid or support. Pownall, 

2. Pertinent; applicable. The testimony is not 
relevant to the case; the argument is not relevant to 
the question. 

[This is the sense in which the word is now generally 
used, 

3. Sufficient to support the cause, Scots Law. 

REL-E-VA'TION, z A raising or lifting up. [Voz 
im use. 

RE-LI’ ‘BLE, a. That may be relied on or trusted. 

RE-LI/A-BLE-NESS, )n. The state of being reli- 

RE-LY-A-BIL/L-TY, able.- 

RE-LI/ANCE, xn. [from rely.] Rest or repose of 
mind, resulting from a full belief of the veracity or 
integrity of a person, or of the certainty of a fact; 
trust ; confidence; dependence. We may have per- 
fect reliance on the promises of God; we have reli- 
ance on the testimony of witnesses ; we place reli- 
ance on men of known integrity, or on the strength 
and stability of government. 

REL'IE, xn [Fr. relique; L. reliquie, from relinguo, to 
leane; re and linguo.] 

’ 1. That which remains; that which fs left after 
the loss or decay of the rest ; as, the relics of a town; 
the relics of magnificence; the relics of antiquity. 
The relics of saints are held in great veneration by 
the Roman Catholics. 

2. The body of a deceased person ; a corpse. 
road in the plural. ] Dryden. Pope. 

REL/I€-LY, adv. In the manner of relics, [Litéle 


used, 

nein, nm. [L. relictus, relicta, from relinguo, to 
heave. 

A widow ; ¢ woman whose husband is dead. 

Sprat. Garth. 

RE-LICT’ED, a, In law, left uncovered, as land by 

the retrocession of the sea or other water. 
Bonavier. 

RE-LI€/TION, ». In Jaz, land left uncovered by the 
retrocession of the sea: or other water. Bouvier. 

RE-LI’ BD; (re-lide’,) pp. Reposed on something, as 
the mind ; confided in; depended. 

RE-LIEF’, (re-leef’,) n. [Fr. relief; It. rilevo, rilievo, 
from rilevare, to raise, to lift, to remove ; Sp. relieve, 
relevar: re and llevar, to raise. ] 

1, The removal, in whole or in part, of any evil 
that afflicts the body or mind ; the removal or allevi- 
ation of pain, grief, want, care, anxiety, toil, dr dis- 
tress, or of any thing oppressive or burdensome, by 
which some-ease is obtained. Rest gives relief to the 
body when wenry; an anodyne gives relief from 
pain ; the sympathy of friends affords some relief to 
the distressed ; a joan of money to a man embar- 
rassed may afford him a temporary relief; medicines 
which will not cure a disease sometimes give a par- 
tial relief. A coinplete relief from the troubles of life 
is never to be expected. ’ 

2. That which mitigates or removes pain, grief, or 
other evil. den. 

3. The release, as of sentinels, from some post or 
duty, and the substitution of others ; also, the per- 
gon or persons thus substituted. 

4. In sculpturé; &c., the projecture or prominence 
of a figure ubove or beyond the ground or plane on 
which it is formed. Relief is ol vires kinds ; high 
relief, (alto relievo,) low relief, (basso relievo,) and demi 
relief, (demi relievo.) The difference is in the degree 
of projecture. at relief is formed from nature, as 
when a figure stands completely out from the ground, 
being attached to it in only a few places. Low relief 
is‘when the figure projects put little, as in medals, 
festoons, foliages, and other ornaments. Demi relief 
is when one half of the figure rises from the plane. 

Brande, 

5. In painting, the appearance of projection, or the 
degree of boldness which a figure exhibits to the eye 
at a distance. 

6. In feudal law, a fine or composition which the 
heir of a tenant, holding by knight’s service or other 
tenure, paid to the lord, at the death of the ancestor, 
for the privilege of taking up the estate which, on 
strict feudal principles, had lapsed or fallen to the 
lord on the death of the tenant. This relief con- 
sisted of horses, arms, money, and the like, the 
amount of which was originally arbitrary, but after- 
ward fixed at a certain rate by law. is not paya- 


REL 


ble, unless the heir, at the death of his ancestor, had 
attained to the age of twenty-one years. 
Blackstone, Encye, 
7. A remedy, partial or total, for any wrong suf: 
fered ; redress ; indemnification. He applied to chan< 
cery, but could get no relief; he petitioned the legis 
lature, and obtained relief. 

8. The exposure of any thing by the proximity of 
something else. ; Johnson, 
RE-LVER, x. [from rely.] One who relies, or placea 

full confidence in, 

RE-LIZV'A-BLE, a, Capable of beirig relieved ; that 
may receive relief. ; Hale, 
RE-LIEVE’,v. & [Fr. relever; Le relevo, See Ru- 

LIEF. 2 

1. ho free, wholly or partially, from pain, grief, 
want, anxiety, care, toil, trouble, burden, oppression, 
or any thing that is considered to be an evil, to easé 
of any thing that pains the body or distresses tha 
mind. Repose relieves the wearied body ; a supply 
of provisions relienes a family in want; medicines 
may relieve the sick man, even when they do not cure 
him ; we all desire to be relieved from anxiety and 
from heavy taxes ; law or duty, or both, require that 
we should relieve the poor and destitute. 

_2 To alleviate or remove ; as when we say, to re- 
lieve pain or distress ; to relieve the wants of the 
poor. 

3. To release from a post or station, as sentinels, a 
guard, or ships, and station others in their place. 
Sentinels are generally relieved every two hours ; 
a guard is usually relieved once in twenty-four hours. 

4. To right; to ease of any burden, wrong, or op+ 
pression by judicial or legislative interposition, by 
the removal of a grievance, by indemnification for 
losses and the like, 

5. To abate the inconvenience of any thing b 
change, or by the interposition of something dissin’ 
lar. The moon relieves the luster of the sun with a 
milder light. 


The poet myst not encumber his poem with too much business, 
but sometimes refieve the subject with a moral reflection. 


6. To assist ; to support. 
Parallels, or like relations, alternately relieve each other; whee 
neither will pass asunder, yet they are plausible together, 
Town, 

% Set off by contrast, [Used in respect to paint 
ing and picturesque effect. Walter Scott, 

RE-LIEV’ED, pp. Freed from pain or other evil 7 
eased or cured; aided ; succored; dismissed from 
watching. : ® 

2, Alleviated or removed, as pain or distress. 

3, Set off by contrast. 

RE-LIZV HR,x One that relieves ; he or that which 
gives-ease, . 

RE-LIEV/ING, pps. or a. Removing pain or distress, 
or abating the violence of it; easing; curing; an 
sisting ; dismissing from a post, as a sentinel; sup. 
porting. ‘ : 

Relieving arch, See DiscHaraino Arcn. 
RE-LIE' V0, (re-lee'vo,) n. [It.] Relief; promin- 

ence of figures in statuary, architecture, é&c. ; appar 
rent prominence of figures in painting. 

RE-LIGHT’, (ré-lite’,) v. t. [re and light.) To light 
anew ; to illuminate again. 

2. To rekindle; to set on fire again. 
RE-LIGHT’ED, pp. Lighted anew ; rekindled. 
RE-LIGHT’ING, . Lighting again ; rekindling. 
RE-LIG/ION, (re-lij/un,) x. [Fr. and Sp. religion ; It. 

religione; L. religio, from religo,t6 bind anew; re 
and ligo, to bind. This word seems originally to 
have signified an oath or vow to the gods, or the ob- 
ligation of such an oath or vow, which was held 
very sacred by the Romans.] 

J. Religion, in a comprehensive sense, includes a 
belief in the being and perfections of God, in the 
revelation of his will to man, in man’s obligation te 
obey his commands, im a state of reward and pun- 
ishment, and in man’s accountableness to God ; and 
also true godliness or piety of life, with the practice 
of all moral duties. It therefore comprehends the- 
ology as a system of doctrines or principles, as well 
as ptactical piety ; for the practice of inoral duties 
without a belief in a divine lawgiver, and without 
réference to his will or commands, is not religion. 

2. Religion, as distinct from theology, is godliness 
or real piety in practice, consisting in the perform- 
ance of all known duties to God and our fellow-men, 
in obedience to divine command, or from love to 
God and his law, James i. 

Religion will attend you — a Q Lepr rail mre bn bisa 

vi rat A ion 
every proper pluce and every tempe! yan rae 

3. Religion, as distinct from virtue or morality, con 
sists in the performance of the duties we owe di- 

rectly to God, from a principle of obedience to his 

will. Hence we often ak of religion and virtue 
as different branches of one system, or the duties of 
the first and second tables of the law. 
us with caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be. 
- maintained without religion, J Washington. 


4, Any system of faith and worship. I[n this 
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sense, religion comprehends the bclief and worship 
of pagans and Muohammedans, as well as of Chris- 
tians ; any,religion consisting in the belief of a su- 
perior power or powers governing the world, and in 
the worship of such power or powers. Thus we 
speak of the religion of the Turks, of the Hindoos, 
of the Indians, &c., as well as of the Christian re- 
pe We speak of false religion, as well as of true 
ligion. 

A 5. Tho rites of religion ; inthe plural. Milton. 
RE-LIG/ION-A-RY, a. Relating to religion ; pious. 
ee ae Bp. Barlow, 
RE-LIG/ION-I8M@ vn, Thé practice of religion ; ad- 
herence to alien. Stewart. 
RE-LIG/ION-IST, 2. A bigot to any religious persua- 
sion. Swift. 
RE-LIG-I-OS'I-TY, 2.~ [L. religiositas.] Sense of 

religion ; religiousnoss. 
RE LIG/IOUS, (re-lij/us,) a. [Fr. religieux; L. relig- 


1, Pertaining or relating to religion ; as, areligious 
Bociety ; a religious sect; a religivus place ; religious 
subjects. 

2. Pious; godly; loving and reverencing the Su- 
preme Being and obeying his precepts; as, a relig- 
8, Deve h ice of religi - hg 

evoted to the practice of religion; as, a rel:, 
tous life. . 

4. Teaching religion ; containing relfgious subjects 
or the doctrines and precepts of religion, or the dis- 
cussion of topics of religion; as, a religious book. 

5, Exact; strict; such as religion requires ; as, a 
religious observance of vows or promises, 

6. Engaged by vows to a monastic life; as, a re- 
ligious order or fraternity. 

7. Appropriated to the performance of sacred or 

_ Feligious duties; as, a religious house. Law. 
RE-LIG’IOUS, x. A person bound by monastic vows, 
\or sequestered from secular concerns and devoted to 
a life of piety and devotion ; a nronk or friar; anun. 


MT Little used. 

Lis 160 LY, adv. Piously ; with love and rev- 
erence to the Supreme Being; in obedience to the 
divine commands, Drayton. 

2. According to the rites of religion. Shak, 

3. Reverently ; with veneration, Duppa. 

4, Exactly ; strictly ; conscientiously ; as, a vow 
or promise religiously observed. : 

RE-LIG/IOUS-NESS, n. The qUality or state of be- 
ing religious. P 

RE-LIN'QUENT, a. Relinquishing. As a noun, one 
who relinquishes. 

RE-LIN’QUISH, (re-link/wish,) v. t. [L. relinguds 

«re and linquo, to leave, to fail or faint ; from the samo 
root as ligueo, liguo, to melt or dissolve, deliquium, a 
fainting, Ir. leagham, to melt, Hertce the sense is to 
withdraw or give way ; to relinquish is to recede 
from. It is probably allied to flag and slack; W. 
Hac, Uaciaw, to slacken ; llegu, to flag. Class Lg.] 

\ 1. To withdraw from ; to leave ; to quit. It may 
be to forsako or abandon, but it does not necessarily 
express the sense of tho latter, A man may relin- 
quish an enterprise for a time, or with a design never 
to resume it. In general, to relinquish is to leave 
without the intention of resuming, and equivalent 
to forsake, but is less emphatical than abandon and 
desert. - 
\ They placed Irish tenants on the lands relinquished by the Eng. 
lish. Davies, 


2. To forbear ; to withdraw from ; as, to relinquish 
the practice of intemperance ; to relinquish the rites 
of a charch. Hooker. 

' 3. To give up; to renounce a claim to; as, to re- 
linguish a debt. 

To relinguish back, or to; to give up; to release ; 
to surrender; as, to relinquish a claim to another. 

RE-LIN/ QUISH-ED, (ro-link/wisht,) pp. Left; quit- 
ted ; given up. 

RE-LIN‘/QUISH-ER, x. Ono who leaves or quits, 

RE-LIN’QUISH-ING, por. Quitting; leaving; giv- 


ing up. 

RE-LIN’QUISH-MENT, xn. Tho act of leaving or 
quitting ; a forsaking ; the renowncing a claim to. 
REL'I-QUA-RY, n. [Fr. reliquaire, Goa Iy relin- 

\ quo. 

f ‘ademall chest, box, or casket, in which relics are 
kept. Gloss. of Archit. 

REL-IQUE’, (rel-eok’,) x. Arreclic. [See Rrurc.] 

RE-LIQ’UI-#, ». pl. [L.] Remains of tho dead; 
organic remains. Humble, 

RE-LIQ’UID-ATE, (re-lik’wo-date,) v. t [re and 


liquidate ] To liquidate anew; to adjust a second 
RE-LIQ/UID-A-TED, pp. Liquidated again. ([time. 


RE-LIQ/UID-a-TING, ppr. Liquidating again. 
RE-LIQ-UID-A/TIOQN, r. A second or roncowed 
liquidation ; a renewed adjustment. Hamilton. 
REL/ISH. rn. Tasto ; or, rather, a pleasing taste; that 
sensation cf the organs which is experienced when 
we take food or drink of an agreeable flavor. Dif- 
fercnt persons have differont reliskes, Relish is often 

iatural, and often tho cffect of habit. - 
2. Liking; delight ; appetite. 
Wo bave such a relizh for faction, c3 to have lost that of wit. 
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3. Sense; the faculty of perceiving excellence ; 
taste ; as, a relish for fine writing, or a relish of fine 
writing. Addison uses both of and fur after relish, 
Ne That which gives pleasare ; the power of pleas- 

“s When liberty is gone, 


Life grows insipid, and has lost its redieh, Addison. 
5. Cast; manners. 
{ It preserves some relizh of old writing. Pope. 


6. Taste; 2 small quantity just perceptible. 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. 
T have no Preah of them, ; Shak. 
7. Something taken with food to increase the 
pleasure of eating. ya ~ - 
REL/ISH, v. t. To give an agreeable taste to. 
A eavory bit that served to relish wine. Dryden. 
2. To like the taste of ; as, to relish venison. 
3. To be gratified with the enjoyment or use of. 
He knows how to prize his advantages and to relish the honors 
Which he enjoys, Atterbury. 
Men of nicé palates would not relish Aristotle, as dressed up by 
tho schoolmen, Baker. 
RELISH, v. i. To have a pleasing taste. 
est dainties do not always relish. 
2, To give pleasure 
Had I been the finder-out of this secret, {t would mot have rei- 
ished among my other discredits, Shak. 
3. To have a flavor. 


A theory which, how much a6ever ft may reiizh of wit and inven- 
tion, hath po fundation in nature. _- Woodward. 


The great- 


REL/ISH-A-BLE, c. Gustable ; having an agreeable 
taste. 

REL/ISH-ED, (rel/isht,) pp. 
taste ; received with pleasure. 

RE-LIVE’, (ré-liv’,) v. i [re and live.] To live again ; 
to revive. Spenser. 

RE-LIVE’, (ré-liv’,) v. t. To recall to life. [Wot in 
use.] Spenser. 

RE-LOAN’,»v.t. [re and loan.] To loan again; to 
lend what has been Jent and repaid. 

RE-LOAN’, x. A second lending of the same money. 

President’s Message. 

RE-LOAN’ED, pp. Lonned again. 

RE-LOAN'ING, ppr. Loaning again. 

RE-LO/CATE, v. t. “To locate a second time. 

RE-LO-€A/TION, nz. A second location. Scott. 

RE-LOVE’, (-luv’,) v. t. [re and love.) To love in 


Giving an agreeable 


return. ([JVot in use.] ~ Boyle. 
RE-LO’CENT, «. [L. relucens, reluceo; re and luceo, 
to shine.} : 


Shining ; transparent; clear; pellucid ; as, a relu- 
cent stream. Thomson. 
RE-LUE€T’, v. i. [L. reluctor ; re and luctor, ta strug- 

gle. 

‘o strive or struggle against. [Little used.] 
RE-LU€T’/ANCE. n, ([Literally, a straining or 
RE-LUCT!/AN-CY,$ striving against.] 

Unwillingness ; great opposition of mind ; repug- 
Dance; with to or against; as, to undertake a war 
with reluctance. Ho has a great reluctance to this 
Measure. Peg — 

Bear witness, Heaven, with what reluctancy 

Herz helpless inngcence I doom to die. 3 Dryden. 
RE-LUCT’ANT, a. Striving against; unwilling ; 

much opposed in heart. 

Reluctant now I touched the trembling string. Tickeil. 

2. Unwilling ; acting with slight repugnance ; coy. 

Milton. 
3. Proceeding from an unwilling mind; granted 
with reluctance ; as, reluctant obedience. Mitford. 
RE-LUGT’ANT-LY, adv. With opposition of heart ; 
unwillingly. What is undertaken reluctantly, is 
seldom well performed. 
RE-LUCT’ATE, v.t. To resists to struggle against. 


: Decay of Piety. 
RE-LUCT-A’/TION, 2. 


Repugnance ; resistance. 
: Bacon. 
RE-LU€T/ING, ppv. Striving to resist. 
2. a. Averso; unwilling. a 
RE-LUME’, ». 2 [Fr. rallumer; L. re and lumen, 
light. 
re vekindle; to light again. 
RE-LUM’ED, pp. Rekindled ; lighted again. 
RE-LO/MINE, estoy v.t. [It. ralluminere; L. relu- 
mino; re and lumen, light, from luceo, to shine. 
1. To light anew ; to rekindle... Shak. 
2. To illuminate again.- 
RE-LU/MIN-ED, pp. Rekindled ; illuminated anew. 
RE-LUM/ING, ppv. Kindling or lighting anew. 
RE-LOM/IN-ING, ppr. Rekindling; enlightening 
anew. 
BE-LY’, v. i. [re and lie, or from the root of lie, 4 
To rest on something, as the mind when satisfie 
of tho veracity, integrity, or ability of persons, or of 
tho certainly of facts or of evidenco ; to have confi- 
dence in; to trust in; to depend; with on. We 
relz on tho promise of a man who is known to be 
upright ; wo rely on the veracity or fidelity of a tried 
friend; a prince relies on the affections of his eub- 
jects for support, and on the strength of his army for 
fuccess in war; above all things, we rely on the 


Pope. 


"RE-MAIN’, ». 1. 


REM 


Mercy and promises of God. That which is the 
ground of confidence, is a certainty or full convic- 
tion that satl-fies the mind and leaves it at rest, or 
undisturbed by doubt, . 
Because thou hast relied on tho ki f 8: 
Sis Lon! thy ods a Chron, Sh ai le eee 
RE-LY/ING, ppr. Reposing on something, as the 
mind; confiding in; trusting in ; depending. 
Li-MADE,, pret, and pp. of Remaxe. 
RE-MAIN’, v. i. [L. remaneo; re and maneo, Gr. pevwy 


Lo] - - 
peve; Pers. Ow mandan, and Cole 


manidan, to remain, to be left, to delay, to be like, to 
dismiss, to leave. The sense seems to be, to.draw 
out in time, or to be fixed, or to continue. (See anal- 
ogies in Leavz.) The sense of likeness may be a 
drawing.] 

1. To continue ; to rest or abide in a place for a 
time indefinite. They remained a month in Rome. 
We remain at an inn for a night, tor a week, ora 
longer time. 

Remain 2 widow at thy father’s house, till Shelah my son be 
grown, — Gen, xxxviii, 
2. To be left after others have withdrawn ; to rect 
or abide in the same place when others reinove, or 
+ are lost, destroyed, or taken away. 
Nosh only remained alive, and they that were with him in the 
ark, — Gen. vil. 

3. To be left after a part or others have passed. Let 
our remaining time or years be employed in active 
duties. 

4, To continue unchanged, or in a particular state. 
He remains stupid; he remains in a low state of 
health. bes | 

5. Not to be Jost; not to eseape ; not to be forgot-' 


Un-U u 


All my wisdom remained with rae. . Ecclus, 
6. To be left, out of a greater number or quantity. 
Part of the debt is paid ; that which remains will be 
on interest. 
That which remaineth over, lay up for you to be kept ull thy 
morning. — Ex, xvi. 
7. To be left as not included or comprised. Thera 
remains one argument which has not been consid{ 
ered. 


That an elder brother has power over his brethren remains to be 
proved. e Locke. 


~ 


8. To continue in the same state. 
Childless thou art, childless remain, Milton. |) 


To await; to be Jeft to; as, the 
easier conquest now remains thee. 3 | 
{This is elliptical for remains to thee. Remain is 
not properly a transitive verb.] 
RE-MAIN’, rn. That which is lefts a corpse ; alco, 
abode. [Wot used.] 
RE-MAIN'DER, n. Any thing left after the separa- 
, tion and removal of a part. i 
If these decoctions be repeated till the water comes off clenr, the 
remainder yields no salt, Arbuthnot. * 
The lst remainders cf unhappy Troy. Dryden. | 
2. Relics ; remains ; the corpse of a human being. 
[Wot now used.] > ie Bilele Sh 
3. That which is left after a part is passed ; as, the 
¢ remainder of the day or week ; the remainder of the 
year ; the remainder of life. f 
4, The quantity that is left after subtraction or 
after any deduction, / 
5. In law, an estate limited to take effect and bs 
enjoyed after another estate is - determined. Al 
grants land to B for twenty years; remainder to D, 
in fee. If a man by deed or will limits his books or 
furniture to A for life, with ~emainder to B, this re 
mainder is good. Blackstone. | 
A writ of formeden in remainder, is a writ which 
lies where a man gives lands to another for life or in 
tail, with remainder to a third person in tail orin 
fee, and he who has the particular estate dies with- 
out issue heritable, and a stranger intrudes, upon) 
him in remainder and keeps him out of possession 3) 
in this case, the remainder-man shall have his writ 
of formedon in the remuinder. Blackstone. 
RE-MAIN’DER, a. Remaining; refuse ; left; as, the 
remainder biscuit; the remainder viands. [ Obs.] 


> 4 


RE-MAIN/DER-MAN, n. In law, he who has an 
estate after a particular estate is determined. a 
- 2 ‘ ; Blackstone, ; 
RE-MAIN’ED, pp. Continued ; left after others have 
withdrawn. toes . Og 
RE-MAIN/ING, ppr. or a Consenisee resting ; 
abiding for an indefinite time ; being left after sepa- 
ration and removal of a part, or after loss or destruc- 
tion, or after a is passed, as of time. 
RE-MAINS’, n. pl. That which is left aftera is 
separated, taken away, or cea ee as, the re- 
» mains of a city or house demolished. ge 
2. A dead body ; acorpse. ~ ¢ é~ Pope. 
The singular, remain, in the like sense, and in tio 
“ sense of abode, is entirely obsolete. Shak. 
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RE-MAKE’, »v, t.; pret,and pp. Remape. [re and 
make.| To muke anew. 
’ RE-MAND’, v. t. [Fr. remander; L. re and mando.] 
To call or send back him or that which is ordered 
to a place; as, to remand an officer from a distant 
place ; to remand an envoy from a foreign court. 
RE-MAND/ED, pp. Called or sent back. 
RE-MAND/ING, ppr. Calling or sending back. 
RE-MAND/MENT, n A remanding or ordering 

back. Jefferson. 
REM/A-NENCE, 
REM’A-NEN-CY, 
REM’A-NENT, . [L. remanens.] 

The part remaining. [Little used.] [It is con- 
tracted into Remnant. ] 

REM'A-NENT, a. Remaining. [Little used.] Taylor. 
BE-MARK’, n. [Fr. remarque; re and mark, 

1. Notice or observation; as, to elude conjecture 
and remark. Cowper. 

2. Particularly, notice or observation expressed in 
words or writing ; as, the remarks of an advocate ; 
the remarks made in conversation ; the judicious or 
the uncandid remarks of a critic. A remark is not 
always expressed, for we say, a man makes his re- 
marks on a preacher’s sermon while he is listening 
to it. In this case the notice is silent, a mere act of 
the mind. 

RE-MARK’, v.t. [Fr. remarquer.] 

1. To observe; to note in the mind; totake notice 
of without expression. I remarked the manner of 
the speaker ; I remarked his elegant expressions. 

2. To express in words or writing what one thinks 
or sees ; to express observations ; as, it is necessary 
to repeat what has been before remarked. 

3. To mark ; to point out; to distinguish. [Wot 
in use.] 


n A remaining. 


His manages remark bim. Milton. 
RE-MARK’A-BLE, a. [Fr. remarquable.] 
1, Observable ; worthy of notice. 
*Tis remarkable that they 
Talk most who have the Icnst to say. Prior. 


2. Exteaordinary ; unusual ; that deserves particu- 
Jar notice, o~ that may excite admiration or wonder; 
as, the remarkable preservation of lives in shipwreck. 

» The dark day, in May, 1780, was a remarkable phe- 

) nomenon, 

RE-MARK’‘A-BLE-NESS, zn. Observableness; wor- 
thiness of remark ; the quality of deserving particu- 
lar notice. Hammond. 

RE-MARK'A-BLY, adv. Ina manner or degree wor- 
thy of notice; as, the winters of 1825, 1826, and 
1828, were remarkably free from snow. The winter 

! of 1827 was remarkable for a great quantity of snow. 

‘2. In an extraordinary manner. 

RE-MARK’ED, (re-markt’,) pp. Noticed; observed ; 
expressed in words or writing. 

RE-MARK’ER, 2. An observer; one who makes re- 
marks, Watts. 
RE-MARK’ING, ppr, Observing; taking notice of ; 

expressing in words or writing. 

RE-MAR/RI-ED, pp. Married again or a second time. 
RE-MAR/RY, v. t. [re and marry.] ‘To marry again 
or a second time. * Tindal. 
RE-MAR/RY-ING, ppr. Marrying again ora second 

time. 

KE-MAST’, v.t. To furnish with a second mast or 
set of masts, 

RE-MAS’TI-CATE, v. t. [re and masticate.] To chew 
or masticate again; to chew over and over, as in: 
chewing the cud. 

RE-MAS/TI-CA-TED, pp.’ Chewed again or repeat- 


edly. 

RE-MAS'TI-€A-TING, ppr. Chewing again or over 
and over. 

RE-MAS-TI-GA’/TION, n. The act of masticating 
again or repeatedly. 

REM BLAI, (rim'bla,) 2. LF) In fortification, the 
earth or materials used in filling up a trench. Brande. 

REM’BLE, v. t. To remove. Grose. 

RE-MLE'DI-A-BLE, a. [from remedy.] That may be 
remedied or cured. The evil is believed to be reme- 
diable. 

RE-ME’DI-A-BLY, adv, 
remedy or cure. 

RE-Mi’DI-AL, a. [L. remedialis.] 

Affording a remedy ; intended for a remedy, or 

for the removal of an evil. 

The remedial! part of law Js 20 necessary a consequence of the 
declaratury and directory, that laws without it nust be very 
vague and imperiect, Statutes are declaratory or remedial, 

Blackstone. 

RE-ME/DI-ATE, in the sense of remedial, is not in 
use, 

REM’E-DI-ED, (rem'e-did,) pp. [from remedy.] Cured ; 
healed : repaired. 

RE-MED’IL-LESS, a, [In modern books, the accent is 
placed on the first syllable, which would be well if 
there were no derivatives; but remedilessly, remedi- 
dessness, require the accent on the second syllable. } 

1, Not admitting a remedy ; incurable ; desperate ; 

as, a remediless disease. , ; 

2. Irreparable ; as, a loss or damage is remediless. 

3. Not admitting change or reversal ; as, a remedi- 

Jess doom. Milton, | 

Se 


So as to be susceptible of 
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_4. Not admitting recovery; as, a remediless delu- 


sion. South. 
RE-MED/I-LESS-LY, adv. 

that precludes a remedy. 
RE-MED’I-LESS-NESS, n. 
REM’/E-DY, nz. 

Fr. reméde.] 

1. That which cures a disease ; any medicine or 
application which puts an end to disease and restores 
health ; with for ; as, a remedy for the gout. 

2. That which counteracts an evil of any kind; 
with for, to, or against; usually with for. Civil 
government is the remedy for the evils of natural lib- 
erty. What remedy can be provided for extravagance 
in dress? The man who shall invent an effectual 
remedy for intemperance will deserve every thing 
from his fellow-men, i 

3. That which cures uneasiness, 


Our griefs how awift, our remedies how slow ! Prior. 
4, That which repairs loss or disaster; reparation. 
In the death of a man there is no remedy. Wisdom. 


REM’/E-DY, v. t. [F'r. remedier.] 

1. To cure; to heal; as, to remedy a disease, 

2. To cure; to temove, as an evil; as, to remedy 
grief; to remedy the evils of a war. 

3. To repair; to remove mischief; in a very gen- 
eral sense. 

REM/E-DY-ING, ppr. Curing; healing; removing ; 
restoring from a bad to a good state. 

RE-MELT’, v. t. [re and melt.] To melt a second 
time, 

RE-MELT’ED, pp. 

RE-MELT’ING, ppr. Melting again. 

RE-MEM’BER, », t. [Norm. remembre; Low lL. re- 
memuror ; re and memoror. See Memory. 

1, To have in the mind an idea which had been in 
the mind before, and which recurs to the mind 
without effort. 

We are said to remember any thing, when the idea of It arisea In 
the mind with the consciousness that we have had this idea 
before. Watts. 

2. When we use effort to recall an idea, we are 
said to recollect it. This distinction is not always 
observed. Hence, Rememoen is often used as sy- 
nonymous with Recottect, that is, to call to mind. 
We say, we can not remember @ fact, when we 
mean we can not recollect it. 

Remember the days of old. — Deut. xxxii. 

3. To bear or keep in mind; to attend to. 

Remember what I warn thee ; shun to taste. 


Clarendon. 
Incurableness. 
[L. remedium ; re and medeor, to heal ; 


Melted again. 


Milton, 


4. To preserve the memory of; to preserve from 

being forgotten. 
Let them have their wages duly pald, 
And something over to remember ime. Shak, 

5. Tomention. [Not in use. Ayliffe. 

6. To put in mind; to remind ; as, toremember one 
of his duty. [JVut in use.] Clarendon. 

: 7. To think of and consider; to meditate. Ps. 
xiii. 

8. To bear in mind with esteem; or to reward. 
Eccles. ix. i 

9. To bear in mind with praise or admiration ; to 
celebrate. 1 Chron. xvi. 

10. To bear in mind with favor, care, and regard 
for the safety or deliverance of any one. Ps. Ixxiv. 
Gen. viii. Gea. xix. 

11. To bear in mind with intent to reward or pun- 
ish. 3 John x. Jer, xxxi. 

12. To bear in mind with confidence; to trust in, 
Ps. xx. 

13. To bear in mind with the pufpose of assisting 
or relieving. Gal. it. 

14. To bear in mind with reverence ; to obey. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. — Eccles. xii, 


15. To bear in mind with regard ; to keep as sa- 
cred ; to observe. - - 

Remember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy. —Ex. xx. 

To remember mercy, is to exercise it. Hab. iii, ' 
RE-MEM’BER-ED, pp. Kept in mind ; recollected. 
RE-MEM’'BER-ER, x. One that remembers. 

: Wotton. 
RE-MEM/BER-ING, ppr. ‘Waving in mind. 
RE-MEM’BRANCE, x. [Fr.] The retaining or hav- 

ing in mind an idea which had been present before, 
or an idea which had been previously received from 
an object when present, and which recurs to the 
mind afterward without the presence of its object. 
Technically, RememeBrance Giffers from Reminis- 
cence and Recotvection, as the former implies 
that an idea occurs to the mind spontaneously, or 
without much mentalexertion, ‘The Jatter imply the 
power or the act of recalling ideas which do not 
spontaneously recur to the mind, 

The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. — Ps, cxii, 


Remembrance is when the same idea recurs, without the operation 
of the like object on the external sensory. ce 


2. Transmission of a fact from one to another. 


Titan 
Among the heavens the immortal fact displayed, 
Lest the remembrance of his grief should fail. Addison, 


In a manner or degtee }: 
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3. Account preserved: something to assist the 
memory. 


Those proceedings and remembrances are in the Tower, Hale, 
4, Memorial, : 


But in remembrance of 20 brave a deed, 
A tomb and funeral honors I decreed, . Drydcene 


5. A token by which one is kent in the memory. 


- Keep this remembrance for thy Julia’s sake, Shak. 
6. Notice of something absent. 
* Let your remembrance still apply to Banquo. Shak. 


7. Power of remembering; limit of time within 
which a jact can be remembered ; as when we say, 
an event took place before our remembrance, or since. 
our remembrance. 

8. Honorable memory. Shak. 

9. Admonition. Shak, 

10. Memorandum ; a note to help the memory. 

Chillingworth. 
RE-MEM/BRAN-CER, n. One that reminds, or Tee 
vives the remembrance of any thing. 


God 1s present in the consciences of good and bad; he Is there a 
remembrancer to call our actions to mind, Taylor. 


2. An officer in the exchequer of England, whose 
business is to record certain papers and proceedings, 
make out processes, &c.; a recorder. The officers 
bearing this name were formerly called cierks of thé 
remembrance. Encye, 

3. Something that reminds or calls to remem- 
brance, as a gift; memorial; memento. Cowper. 

RE-MEM/O-RATE, v. t. [L. rememoratus, remem- 


[Jot in use.] 


oror.] 
ve remember ; to revive inthe memory, [Vet in 
use. 
area n, Remembrance. [Wot in 
use. 
RE-MER/CIE s 
RE-MER'CY,’ { v.t, [Fr. remercier.] 
Tothank. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 


REM'I-GES, 2. pl. [L., from remez, a rower.] 
In ornithology, the quill feathers of the wings of & 
bird, which, like oars, propel it through the air. 
Brande. 
RE-MIGRATE, v. i. [L. remigro; re and migro, to 
Mmigrate.] 

To remove back again to a former place or state 3 
toreturn. [See Mrcrate.] Boyle. 
RE-MI-GRA'TION, n. Removal back again; a mi- 
gration to a former place. Hale, 
RE-MIND/, v. t. [re and mind.] To put in mind; to 

bring to the remembrance of; as, to remind a persop 
of his promise, 
2. To bring to notice or consideration. The ins 
firmities of old’age remind us of our mortality. 
RE-MIND/ED, pp. Put in mind. 

RE-MIND/FUL, a. Tending or adapted to remind} 
careful to remind. Southey. 
RE-MIND/ING, ppr. Putting in mind; calling atten- 

tion to. = 
REM LNIS/CENCE, 2. [Fr., from L. reminiscens, 
reminiscor, Gn pvaopat. See Memory. 
1. That faculty of the mind by which ideas for- 
merly received into it, but forgotten, are recalled or 


revived in the memory. Encye 
2. Recollection ; recovery of ideas that had es- 
caped from the memory. Hale, 


3. Reminiscence seems often to signify recollec- 
tion expressed ; a relation of what is recollected. 
REM-I-NIS/CENT, 2. One who calls to mind. and 
records past events. 
REM-INIS-CEN‘TIAL, a, Pertaining to reminiscence 
or recollection. Brown, 
REM'I-PED, n, [L. remus, an oar, and pes, a foot.] 

An animal. The name has been given to certai@ 
crustaceans, also to certain soleopterous insects. 

P. Cyc. Brande. 
RE-MISE’, v.t. [Fr. remise, from remettre: L. remiss 
Sus, remitio ; re and mitto, to send.] 

To give or grant back; to release aclaim; to rea 
sign or surrender by deed. A B hath remised, re- 
leased, and forever quitclaimed to B C all his right 
to the manor of Dale. Blackstone. 

RE-MiS/ED, (re-mizd’,) pp. Released. 
RE-MIS'ING, ppr. Surrendering by deed. 
RE-MISS’, a. [Fr. remis; L. remissus, supra.] 

1. Slack; dilatory; negligent; not performing 
duty or business; not complying with engagements, 
at all, or not in due time; as, to bo remiss in at, 


ha on official duties; remiss in payment - 
ebts. =. é 
2. Slow ; slack; languid. | Woodward.) 


3. Not intense. =e 
These nervous, bold; those Ianguld and remiss. Roscommon, 


RE-MISS/I-BLE, a. That may be remitted or forgivens 
? Feltham, 
RE-MIS'SION, (re-mish’/un,)n._[Fr., from L. remis~ 
sio, from remitto, to send back. 
4; Abatement; relaxation; moderation; as, the 
remission of extreme rigor. * Bacon, _ 
2. Abatement ; diminution of intensity; as, the 
remission of the sun’s heat; the remission of cold; 


the remission of close study or of labor. dares. 
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3. Rolease ; 

claim or right; as, the remtssion of a tax or duty. 
Addison. 

4. In medicine, abatement; a temporary subsi- 
dence of the force or violence of a disease or of 
pain, as distinguished from Inteamisston, in which 
Bhe disease leaves the patient entirely for a time. 

5. Forgiveness; pardon: that is, the giving up of 
the punishment due to a crime ; us, the remission of 
gins. Mott. xxvi. Jeb. ix. 

_ 6. The act of sending back.. [Wot in use. 

RE-MISS/IVE, a. Remitting; forgiving.  Hacket. 

(RE-MISS/LY, adv. Carelessly; negligently; with- 
out close attention, Hooker. 

2. Slowly ; slackly ; not vigorously ; not with ar- 
‘dor. Clarendon. 

RE-MISS’NESS, n. Slackness; slowness ; carejcss- 
hess; negligence; want of ardor or vigor; cold- 
Ness; want of punctuality ; want of attention to 
any business, duty, or engagement in the proper 
time, or with the requisite industry. 

Denham, Arbuthnot. 

RE-MIT’, v. t. [L. remitto, to send back; ro and 
mitto, to send; Fr. remettre; It. rimettere; Sp. re- 
ae 

1. To relax, as intensity ; to make less tense or vi- 
olent. 

So willingly doth God remit his ire. Milton. 
2. To forgive ; to surrender the right of punishing 
crime ; as, to remit punishment, Dryden. 
'3. To pardon, as a fault or crime. ; 

Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them. — John xx. 

4, To give up; to resign. 

Jn grievous and inhuman crimes, offengers should be remitted to 

their prince. Hayward, 


-5. To refer; as, a clause that remitted all to the 


ishop’s discretion. Bacon. 
6. To send back. 
The prisoner was remitted to the guard. Dryden, 


7%. To transmit money, bills, &c., to some person 
at a distance. American merchants remit money, 
bills of exchange, or some species of stock, in pay- 
ment for British goods. 

8. To restore. 


In this case the law remits him to his ancient and more certain 
ight. Blackstone. 


RE-MIT’, v.i, Toslacken ; to become less intense or 
rigorous. ; 

When our passions remit, the vehemence of our speech remits 

too. Broome. 

So we say, cold or heat remits. 

2. To abate in violence for a time, without inter- 
mission ; as, a feVer remits at a certain hour every day. 

RE-MIT’MENT, zx. The act of remitting to custody. 

2. Forgiveness ; pardon. Milton, 

RE-MIT’TAL, x. A remitting ; a giving up; surren- 
der; as, the remittal of the first-fruits. Swift. 

RE-MIT’TANCE, xn. In commerce, the act of trans- 
mitting money, bills, or the like, to a distant place. 

The sum or thing remitted, Addison, 

RE-MIT’TED, pp. Refaxed; forgiven; pardoned; 
sent back ; referred; given up; transmitted toa dis- 
tant place, as money. 

RE-MIT/TENT, a. Having an alternate increase and 
remission, 

Remittent fever one which has striking exacerba- 
tions and remissions, without any entire intermis- 
sion. Dunglison. 

RE-MIT’TER, n. One who remits, or makes remit- 
tance. 

2. In law, the restitution of a more ancient and cer- 
tain right to a person who has right to Jands, but is 
out of possession, and hath afterward the freehold 
cast upon him by some subsequent defective title, by 
virtue of which he enters, Blackstone. 

3. One that pardons, 

RE-MIT’TING, ppr. Relaxing; forgiving; sending 
back ; transmitting money, bills, &c. 

REM'NANT, nz. [Contracted from remanent. 
Remarn.] 

1, Residue; that which is left after the separa- 
tion removal, or destruction of a part. 


The remnant that are left of the captivity. — Neh, L. 
2. That which remains after a part is done, per- 
formed, told, or passed. 
rag mo 
hak. 


See 


The remnant of my tale is of a length 
To tire ya patience, x 
Where I may think the remnant of my though . 


REM’NANT, a, Remaining ; yet Icft. 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
‘To the just duties of a humble wife. [Little us &] Prior. 


RE-MOD/EL, v. t. [reand model.] To1 odel or fash- 


ion anew. 
RE-MOD/EL-ED, pp. Modeled anew. | 
Modelin eine ‘ 
'o t told or shape 
Molded again. 


RE-MOD/EL-ING, ppr. 
RE-MOLD’, v. t. in and mold. 
v. Barlow, 
Molding anew. 
[Fr.] Mollifying; softening, 


anew. 
RE-MOLD’ED, pp. 


RE-MOLD/ING, ppr. 
RE-MOL/LIENY. a. 


discharge or relinquishinent of a2 { RE-MOLT’EN, pp. or a 


REM 


[re and molten, from melt.] 

Melted again. Bacon. 

RE-MON’STRANCE, a. Sce Re- 
MONSTRATE.] 

1. Show ; discovery. [Wot in use.] Shak. 

2. Expostulation ; strong representation of reasons 
against a measure, either public or private, and when 
addressed to a public body, a prince or magistrate, 
it may be accompanied with a petition or supplica- 
tion for the removal or prevention of some evil or 
inconvenience, A party aggrieved presents a remon- 
strance to the legislature. 

3. Pressing suggestions in opposition to a measure 
or act; as, the remonstrances of cunscience or of jus- 
tice. Rogers. 

4. Expostulary counsel or advice; reproof. 

5. In the Roman Catholic church, a plate of silver 
or gold, about six inches in diameter, standing ver- 
tically on a support, and having an opening in the 
center, within which the host is placed, to be exhib- 
ited to the congregation. 

RE-MON'STRANT, a. Expostulatory ; urging strong 
reasons against an act. 

RE-MON’/STRANT, rn. One who remonstrates. The 
appellation of remonstrants is given to the Armini- 
ans who remonstrated against the decisions of the 
synod of Dort, in 1618. Brande, 

RE-MON'STRATE, v. i. [L. remonstro; re and mon- 
stro, to show ; Fr. remontrer. See Muster. ] 

1. To exhibit or present strong reasons against an 
act, measure, or any course of proceedings; to ex- 
postulate. Men remonstrate by verbal argument, or 
by a written exposition of reasons. 

2. To suggest urgent reasons in opposition to a 
measure. Conscience remonstrates against a profli- 
gate life. 

RE-MON’STRATE, », ¢. 
sentation of reasons. 

RE-MON’STRA-TED, pp. 
reasons against a measure. 

RE-MON’STRA-TING, ppr. 
against a measure. 

RE-MON-STRA/TION, x. The act of remonstrating. 
[ Little used. 

RE-MON’STRA-TOR, n. One who remonstrates. 

REM/O-RA, 2. [L., from re and moror, to delay.] 

1. Delay ; obstacle; hinderance. [JWVot in use. 

2. The sucking fish, a species of Echeneis, which 
is said to attach itself to the bottom or side of a ship 
and re@ard its motion. It is a small fixh, found in 
the Mediterranean and other seas. Partington. 

REM/O-RATE, v.t. [L. remoror.] 

To hinder; todelay. [Wot in use.] 

RE-MORD’, v. t& [L. remordeo; re and mordeo, to 

naw. P 
. To Ment 3 to excite to remorse. [Wot in use.] 
Skelton. 
RE-MORD’, v, i. To feel remorse. [Wot in use.] Elyot. 
RE-MORD/EN-CY, n. Compunction ; remorse. 


Killingbeck. 
RE-MORSE’, n. [L. remorsus, from remordco. 


[Fr. remontrance. 


To show by a strong repre- 
Opposed by urging strong 


Urging strong reasons 


1. The keen pain or anguish excited by a sense of | RE-MOVE,, v. i. 


guilt ; compunction of conscience for a crime com- 
mitted. ~ Clarendon. 
2. Sympathetic sorrow ; pity ; compassion. 
Curse on th’ unpardoning prince, whom tears can draw 
‘To no remorse. e 
This sense is nearly or quite obsolete.] 
RE-MORS’ED, (re-morst’,) a, Feeling remorse or 


compunctinn. [Mot used.| Bp. Sall, 
RE-MORSE/FUL, (re-mors/ful,) a. Full of remorse. 
Bp. Hall. 
2. Compassionate ; feeling tenderly. [Wot ® use. ] 
hal. 
3. Pitlable. [JVot in use. Chapman. 
RE-MORSE/FUL-LY, adv. With remorse of con- 
science, 
RE-MORSE’LESS, (re-mors/less,) a. Unpitying; 
cruel ; insensible to distress; as, the remorseless deep. 
Milton. 
Remorseless adversaries, South. 


RE-MORSE/LESS-LY, (re-mors’less-ly,) adv. With- 
out remorse, s South. 
RE-MORSE/LESS-NESS, (re-mors’less-ness,) 2. Sav- 
age cruelty ; insensibility to distress, Beaum. & Fl. 
RE-MOTE’,a. [L. remotus, removeo; re and moveo, 

to move. 
1. Distant in place ; not near; as, a remote coun- 
try ; a remote people. i 
Give me a life remote from guilty courts, Granville. 


2. Distant in time, past or future ; as, remote an- 
tiquity. Every man is apt to think the time of his 
dissolution to be remote. 

3. Distant ; not immediate. 

It is not all remote and even apparent good that affects us. 

Locke, 

4, Distant; primary; not proximate; as, the re- 
mote causes of a disease. 

5. Alien; foreign; not agreeing with ; as, a propo- 
sition remote from reason. ' Locke. 

6. Abstracted ; as, the mind placed by thought 
amongst or remote from all bodies, Locke. 


REM 


7. Distant in consanguinity or affinity ; as, a re- 
mote kinxinan. 

8. Slight; inconsiderable; as, a remote analogy 
per een casey; a remote resemblance in fori of 
color. 

RE-MOTE!LY, adv. 
not nearly, 

2. Ata distance in consanguinity or affinity. 

3, Slightly ; ina small degree; as, to be remotely 
affected by an event. ; } 

RE-MOTE/NESS, n. State of being distant in spaca 
or time ; distance ; as, the remoteness of a kingdawt 
or of a star; the remoteness of the deluge from oun 
age; the remoteness of a future event, of an evil ox 
of success. 

2. Distance in consanguinity or affinity. 

3. Distance in operation or efficiency ; as, the re 
motoness of causes. 

4, Slightness ; smallness ; as, remoteness of resets 
blance. 

RE-MO/TION, 2. 
being removed to a distance. 


RE-MOULD)’, v. t. 
RE-MOUNTY’, »v. t. 
To mount again; as, to remount a horse. 

RE-MOUNT?’, v. i. To mount again ; to reascend, 

Woodward: 

RE-MOV-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The capacity of being ra 
movable from an office or station ; capacity of being 
displaced, 

RE-MOV’A-BLE, (-moov/a-bl,) a, [from remove.] 
That may be removed from an office or station. 

Such curate fs removable at the pleacure of the rector of thy 
mother church, Aylife 
2. That may be removed from one place to another. 
RE-MOV'AL, x. The act of moving from one place 
to another for residence ; as, the removal of a family. 
2. The act of displacing from an office or post, 
3. The act of curing or putting away ; as, the re- 
moval of a disease, 
_ 4. The state of being removed ; change of place. 
Locke.. 
5. The act of putting an end to; as, the removal of 
Q grievance, 

RE-MOVE’,(re-moov’,) v.t. [L. removeo; re and mae 
oe move; Fr. remuer; It. rimuovere; Sp. rema- 
vcr, 

1. To cause to change place ; to put from its placa 
in apy manner; as, to remove a building. 
Thou shilt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark. — Deut. xix, 


2. To displace from an office. 

3. To tuke or put away in any manner; to cause 
to Jeave a person or thing ; to banish or destroy ; as, 
to remove a disease or complaint. 

Remove sorrow from thine heart, — Eccles, xi 


4. To carry from one court to another ; as, to re- 
move a cause or suit by appeal. 
5. To take from the present state of being; as, 
to remove one by death. 
To change place In any manner. 
2. To go from one place to another. Prior. 
3. To change the place of residence ; as, to remove 
from New York to Philadelphia. 4 
Note. — The verb remove, in most of its applica- 
tions, is synonymous with move, but not in all. 
Thus we donot apply remove to a mere change of pos- 
ture, without a change of place or the seat of a thing. 
A man moves his head when he turns it, or his finger 
when he bends it, but he does not removeit. Remove 
usually or always denotes a change of place in @ 
body, but we never apply it toa regular continued 
course or motion. We never say, the wind or water, 
or a ship, removes at a certain rate by the hour; but 
we say, a ship was removed from one place in a har- 
bor to another. Move is a generic term, including 
the sense of remove, which is more generally applied 
to a change from one station or permanent position, 
stand, or seat, to another station. : 
RE-MOVE!’, xn. Change of place. Chapman. 
2. Translation of one to the place of ep ss 


3. State of being removed. Locke. 
4. Act of moving a man in chess or other game, 


Atadistanco In space or time; 


The act of removing; the state of; 
[ Little used.] 

Shak. Brown. 
See Remo.p. 


[Fr. remonter ; re and monter.] 


5. Departure ; a going away. Waller. 
6. The act of changing place ; removal. Bacon. 
7. A step in any scale of gradation. 

A freeholder is but one remove from a legislator. Addison, 


8, Any indefinite distance ; as, a small_or great 
remove. Rogers. 
9. The act of putting a horse’s shoes on different 
feet. Swift. 
10. A dish to be changed while the rest of the 
course remains. Johnson, 
11, Susceptibility of being removed. [Jot zn use.] 
Glanville. . 
RE-MOV’ED, (-moovd',) pp. Changed in place ; car- 
ried to a distance; displaced from office; placed 
far off. 
2, a. Remote ; separate from others, Shak. 
RE-MOV’ED-NESS, xn, State of being removed ; re- 
moteness, Shak, 
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RE-MOV‘ER, n. One that removes; as, a remover of 
landinarks. Bacen. 
RE-MOV'ING, ppr. Changing place ; carrying or 

going from one place to another; displacing ; ban- 
ishing, 
REM’PITAN, n. An idol worshiped by the Israelites 
while they were in the wilderness. Acts vii. 
RE-MO'GI-ENT, a. fl. reed, Rebellowing. More. 
RE-MU-N ER ABIL [-TY, 2 he capacity of being 
rewarded. 

RE-MO‘'NER-A-BLE, @. [from remunerate.] That 
may be rewarded ; ‘Gt or proper to he recompensed. 
RE-MO’NER-ATE, ». t. [L. remunero; re and mu- 

nero, from munus, a gift.] 

To reward ; to recompense ; to requite ; in a good 
serse; tou pay an equivalent to for any service, loss, 
expense, or other sacrifice ; as, to remunerate the 
troops of an army for their services and sufferings ; 
to remunerate men for labor. The pious sufferer in 
this life will be remunerated in the life to come. 

RE-MO’NER-A-TED, pp. Rewarded ; compensated. 

RE-MO'NER-A-TING, ppr. Rewarding ; recompensing 

RE-MU-NER-A’TION, n. Reward ; recompense ; the 
act of paying an equivalent for services, loss, or 
sacrifices. Shak. 

2 The equivalent given for services, toss, or suffer- 


te  O'NER-A A-TIVE, a, Exercised in rewarding ; 
that bestows rewards ; } aS, remunerative justice. 


Boyle. 
RE-MO'NER-A-TO-RY, a. Affording recompense ; 
rewarding. Johnson. 
RE-MUR/MUR, o. t. [L. remurmuro; re and mur- 
muro. | 


To utter back in murmurs; to return in mur- 


murs ; to repeat in low, hoarse sounds, Dryden. 
: The trembling trees, in every plain and wood, 
Her fute remurmur to the silver flood. Pope. 


RE-MUR’/MUR, v. i. To murmur back; to return 
\ or echo in low, rumbling sounds, 
The realms of Mars remurmured all around. Dryden, 


RE-MUR/MUR- ED, pp. Uttered back in murmurs, 
RE-MUR’/MUR-ING, ppr. Uttering back in low 
sounds, 
RE'NAL, a. [L. renalis, from renes, the kidneys.] 
Pertaining to the kidneys or reins; as, the renal 
arteries. 
REN'ARD, n. [Fr.; G. reineke.] 
A fox; a name used in fables, but not in common 
discourse. Dryden. 
This word is also spelled Reynarp. 
RE-NAS'CEN-CY,n. ‘The state of springing or being 
produced again. Brown. 
RE-NAS'CENT, a. [L. renascens, renascor; re and 
nascor, to be born. J 
Springing or rising into being again; reproduced. 
RE-NAS’CI-BLE, a. That may be reproduced ; that 
may spring again into being, 
RE-NAV'I-GATE, v.t. [ve and navigate.| To navi- 
gate again; as, to renavigate the Pacific Ocean. 
RE-NAV'I-GA- TED, pp. Navigated again; sailed 
over anew. 
RE-NAV/I-GA-TING, ppr. 


Navigating again. 
REN-€OUN'TER, z. 


Fr, rencontre i re and encontre; 
, en and contre, against, ] Literally, a meeting of two 
bodizs. Hence, 
~ 1, A meeting in opposition or contest. 
The jostling chiefs in rude rencounter join, Glanville, 


2. A casual combat; a sudden contest or fight 
without premeditation } as between individuals or 
small parties. 

3. A casual action; an engagement between ar- 
mies or fleets. 

The confederites should — outnumber the enemy in all rencoun- 

ters and engagements, ddison, 
4. Any combat, action, or engagement. 
REN-COUN’TER, v. t. To meet unexpectedly with- 
sg? enmity or hostility. 

[This use is fuund in some recent publications, but 

‘is not common. 


2. To attack hand to hand. Spenser. 
REN-€OUN’TER, v. i. To meet an enemy unex- 
pectedly. 


2. To clash; to come in collision. 

3. ‘Lo skirmish with another. 

4, To fight hand to hand. Johnson. 

REN-COUN/TER-ED, pp. Met unexpectedly ; clashed. 

adare the verbs. ] 

ND, v. t.; pret. and pp. Rent. ([Sax. renaan, 
rhendan ; Irs rannam, rannaim; W. rhanu; Arm. 
ranna,’ to divide, and cfeey to abridge, whence 
Eng. cranny, L. crena. + Qu. L. cerna Gr. xpivw. 
Class Rn, No. 4, 8, 13, 16.] 

1, To separate any substance into parts with force 


or sudden vivience; to tear asunder; to split; ay, 
powder rends a rock in blasting ; lightning rendy an 
oak, 
An empire from Its old foundation rent, Dryden. 
Irend my tresses and my breatt 1 wound. Pope. 


Nelther rend your clothes, lvat ye die, — Lev. x. 
& To separate or part with violence. 


I will eurely rehd the kingiluin from thee. — 1 Kings xh 
rr 


REN 


To rend the heart; in Scripture, to have bitter sor- 
row for sin. Joel li. 

; To rend the heavens; to appear in majesty. Is. 
xiv. 

Rend differs somewhat from lacerate. We never 
say, to lacerate a rock or a kingdom, when we mean 
to express splitting or division. Lacerate is properly 
applicable to the tearing off of small pieces of a 
thing, as to laceratt the body with a whip or scourge ; 
or to the tearing of the flesh or other thing without 
entire separation. 

REND’/ER, n. [from rend.] 
lence. 

REN’DER, v. t. [Fr. rendre; It. rendere; Sp. rendir ; 
Port. render, This is probably the L. reddo, with n 
casually inserted.] 

1, To return ; to pay back. 

See that none render evil for evil to any man, — « Thess, 

2. To inflict, as a retribution. 

I will render vengeance to my enemies, — Deut. xxxi, 

3. 'Fo give on demand; to give ; to assign, 

The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that 
can render Q reason. — Prov. xxvi. 

4, To make or cause to be, by some influence upon 

a thing, or by some change; as, to render a person 
more safe or more unsafe ; to render him solicitous or 
cautious ; to render a fortress more secure or impreg- 
nable ; to render a ferocious animal more mild and 
tractable. 

5. To translate, as from one language into an- 
other ; as, to render Latin inte English. We say, to 
render a word, a sentence, a book, or an author, into 
a different language. Locke. 

6. To surrender; to yield or give up the command 
or possession of ; as, to render one’s self to his ene- 
mies, K. Charles. Clarendon. 

Less used than Surrenper. | 
- To afford ; to give for use or benefit. Washing- 
ton. rendereil great service to his country. 

8. To represent ; to exhibit. 

He di:t render him the most unnatural 
That lived arnong:t men. [Not in use.) Shak, 

9. To boil down and clirify ; as, to render tallow. 

T> render back; to return; to restore. 

REN'DER,n. A surrender; a giving up. Shak 

2A return ; a payment of rent. 

In those early times, the king’s household was supported by 
sp-cific rendere of corn and other victuals from the tenants 
of the deimaing, Blackstone. 

3. An account given. Shak. 

REN'DER-A-BLE, a. That may be rendered. 

Sherwood. 

REN’DER-ED, pp. or a. Returned ; 3 paid back ; given; 
assigned ; made ; translated ; surrendered ; afforded ; 3 
boiled down and clarified ; as, rendered tallow. 

REN!/DER-ER, 2. One who renders. 

REN’DER- ING, ppr- Returning; giving back; as- 
ee ; making ; translating ; surrendering ; afford- 


REN ii DER-ING, n. | Version; translation. Lowth. 

2. The act of laying the first coat of plaster on 
brick or stone work ; the coat thus laid on. Guwilt. 
REN’DEZ-VOUS, (ren‘de- voo,) n. [Fr. rendez vous, 
render yourselves, repair to a place. This word is 
anglicized, and may well be pronounced as an 

English word. ] 

LA place appointed for the assembling of troops, 
or the place where they assemble; or the port or 
place where ships are ordered to join company. 

2, A nlaca for enlisting seamen into the naval ser- 
vice. Totten. 

3. A place of meeting, or a sign that draws men 
together. [Rarcly used.} Bacon, 

4. An assembly; a meeting. [Rarely used.] 

RY! DEZ-VOUS, (ren!de-voo, )v.% To assemble or 
meet at a particular placé, as troops, ships, &c.- 
The place where the Gauls and Bruti had rendezvoused. 
Alfred's Orosius, Trans. B, Trumbull. Hook, Rom. Hist. 
REN’DEZ-VOUS, (ren‘de-voo,) v. t, To assemble or 
bring together at a certain place. Echard, 
REM/DEZ-VOUS-ED, (ren’de-vood,) pp. Assembled 
oy brought together at a particular place. 
REN/DEZ-VOUS-ING, ,ren’de-voo-ing,) ppr. Assem- 
bling at a particular place. 
pea -BLE, a. That may be yielded or surren- 
ered. 

2. That may be translated. 

Little used in either sense.] 
REN-DI''TION, (ren-dish’un,) n. [from render.] The 
act of yielding possession ; surrender, Fairfax. 

2. Translation. South. 

REN/E-GADE, )n. [Sp. and Port. renegado, from 

REN-E-GA’DO, renegar, to deny; L. re and Ey 
to deny; It. rinegato; Fr. rené gat; primarily, an 
apostate. | 

L An apostate from the faith. Addison. 

2. One who deserts to an enemy ; a deserter. 

3. A vagahond. [Arbuthnot. 

[ This is the sense in which this word is mostly used in 
popular language. 

RE-NEGE’, rv. t. 

To deny ; to disown; 


One that tears by vio- 


Howell, 


renego. 


be) Shak, 


ee es i 


a ge EN . 
RE- to hnve bitter cor-| RE-NEGE’,v.i. Todeny. [Oba]. Shake v% Todeny. [Obs.] Shake 
RE-NERVE’, vw. t. [re and nerve.] To nerve aggin 
to give new vigor to. J. Barlow. | 


Nerved anew. 
2 Ppre Giving new vigor to. 
2) De be [L. renovo; re and novo, or 


RE-NERV‘ED, pp. 
RE-NERV’ ING, 
RE-NEW’, (re-nii 
re and new.] 
1. To renovate ; to restore to a former state, or to 
a good state, after decay or depravation ; to ype | 
to repair. 
Asa renewed the'altar of the Lord, —2 Chron. xv. 
2. To reéstablish ; to confirm. 
Let us go to Gilgal and renew the kingdom there. — 1 Sam, x) 
3. To make again; as, to renew a treaty or cove- 
nant. 
4. To repeat; as, to renew expressions of friend- 
ship; to renew a promise ; to renew an attenipt. 
5. To revive ; as, to renew the glories of an‘ances- 


tor or of a former age. Shak. 
6. To begin again. 
The last great age renews ils finished course Dryden, 


7. To make new ; to make fresh or vigorous; as, 
to renew youth; to renew strength ; to renew the ‘face 
of the earth. Ps. ciii. Js. xl. Ps. civ. 

8. To grant a new Ioan on a new note for the 
amonnt of a former one. 

9. In theology, to make new ; to renovate ; to trans- 
form ; to change from natural” enmity to the love of 
God and his law, to implant holy affections in the 
heart ; to regenerate. 

Be ye transfurmed by the renewing of your mind. — Rom. xii, 

Eph. iv. 

RE-NEW’A- BLE, (-nii/a-bl,) a, That may be re- 
newed ; as, a lease renewable at pleasure. Swift, 
RE- NEW’AL, n. The act of renewing; the act of 

forming anew ; as, the renewal of a treaty. 

oe Renovation ; ; regeneration. 

3. Revival; restoration to a former or to a good 
state. 

4. Reloan on a new note given. 

RE-NEW’ED, (re-niide’,) pp. or 2. Made new again, 
repaired ; reéstablished ; repeated ; revived ; renova- 
ted ; regenerated. 

RE-NEW’ED- LY, adv. Again; once more. 

[Sometimes used by American clergymen, but not 
sanctioned in England. 

RE-NEW/ED-NESS, n. State of being renewed. 

Hammond, 

RE-NEW’ER, 2. One who renews. Sherwood. 

RE- NEW'ING, ppr. Making new again repairing 5 
reéstablishing ; repeating; reviving; renovating. 

RE-NEW/ING, a. That renews or regenerates; as, 
renewing grace. .Tending or adapted to renovate. 

RE-NEW’ING, n. The act of making new; renewal, 

REN'L-FORM, a. [L. renes, the kidneys, and form.) 

Having the form or shape of the Kidneys, Kirwun. 

REN/I-TENCE, |x. [L. renitens, renitor, to resist ; 

REN’ [-TEN-CY, re and nitor, to.struggle or strive. j 

1. The resistance of a body to pressure ; the effort 
of matter to resume the place or form from which it 
has been driven by the impulse of othér matter; the 
effect of elasticity. Quincy. 

2. Moral resistance ; reluctance. 


We find a renitency in ourselves to ascribe life and irritability to 
the cold and mouivnless fibers of plants. rwin, 


REN'I-TENT, a. Resisting pressure or the effect of 
it ; acting against impulse by elastic force. Ray. 
REN’NE >”. [G. rinnen, to run, to curdle; D. run- 
nen, ronzen, to curdle or coagulate; Sax. gerunnen, 

coagulated. | 

The prepared stomach, or concreted milk found in 
the stomach of a sucking quadruped, particularly of 
the calf. It is used for coagulating milk, and is also 
written Runner. Encye. of Dom. Econ. 

Ul 
pe eu ING, n. Akind of apple. Mortimer. 
RE- NOUNCE!, v. t. [Fr. renoncer; L. renuncio'; re 
and nuncio,to declare, from the rot of nomen, name. 

1. To disown; to disclaim ; to reject, as a title or 
claim ; to refuse to own or acknow ledge as belong- 
ing to; as, to renounce a title to land ora claim to 
reward ; to renounce all pretensions to applause. 

2 To deny ; to cast off; to reject; to disclaim; as 
an obiigation or duty ; as, to renounce allegiance. 

3. To cast off or reject, as a connection or posses- 
sion ; to forsake ; as, to renounce the world and all 
its cares. Shak, 

We have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, —2 Cor. iv, 


RE-NOUNCE’, v. i. To.declare a renunciation. 


le of my sons who fails to innke it good, 
By one rte lliovs act renounces to my blood. Dryden, 
{Not in use.) 
2. In cards, not to follow suit, when the person has 
a card of the same sort. 
RE-NOUNCE’, n. The declining to follow suit when 
it can be done. 
RE-NOUN'CED, (re-nounst’,) pp. 
nied ; rejected ; disclaimed. 
RE-NOUNCE! MENT, (re-nouns’ment,) n. The act 
of disclaiming or rejecting ; ; renunciation. Shake 
RE-NOUN'‘CER, n. One who disowns or disclaims. 


Disowned ; de- 
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RE-NOUN!CING, ppr. Disowning; disclaiming ; re- 


jecting. 
RE-NOUN'‘CING, n. The act of disowning, disclaim- 
. ing, denying, or rejecting. ‘ 
REN’O-VATE, v. t. [L. renevo; re and novo, to make 
new ; novus, new.] 

To renew ; to restore to the first state, or to a good 
state, after decay, destruction, or depravation. It is 
synonymous with Renew, except in its fourth defi- 
nition, supra. 3 

REN‘O-VA-TED, pp. or a. Renewed; made new, 
fresh, or vigorous. : 

REN'O-VA-TING, ppr. ora. Renewing. 

REN-O-VA‘/TION, n. [Fr., from L. ape 

1. The act of renewing ; a making new after de- 
cay, destruction, or depravation ; renewal; as, the 

‘renovation of the heart by grace. 
Thee is s»mething \nexpressibly pleasing in the annual renova- 


Gon of the world. Rambler. 

2. A state of being renewed. Bacon. Milton. 
REN’'O-VA-TOR, n. One who or that which re- 

Foster. 


news. 
RE-NOWN’, n. 
name.] 
Fame; celebrity ; exalted reputation derived from 
the extensive praise of great achieveinents or accom- 
plishments, 
Giants of old, men of renown, — Gen. vi. 


RE-NOWN’, v.t. To make famous. 


Boft elocution does thy sty!e renown. 
A bard whom piifered pastorals renown, 


(Fr. renommée; re and nommer, to 


Num, xvi. 


Dryer 
‘ope. 
[ This verb is nearly or quite obsolete.] 


RE-NOWN’ED, a. Faious; celebrated for great and 
heroic achievements, for distinguished qualities, or 
for grandeur; eminent; as, renowned men; a re- 

_mowned King; a renowned city. Milton. Dryden. 

RE-NQWN’/ED-LY, adv. With fame or celebrity. 

RE-NOWN’LESS, a. Without renown; inglorious, 

RENT, pp. of Rend. Torn asunder; split or burst by 
violence ; torn. 

RENT, 7. [from rend.] A fissure ; a break or breach 
made by force; as,a rent made in the earth, in a 
rock, or in a garment. ; 

2. Aschism ; a separation ; as, a rent in the church. 
RENT, v. t. Totear. [See Renn. [ White. 
RENT, vo. % To rant. [vi in use. Hudibras. 
RENT, 2. [Fr. rente, from rendre; It. rendita; Sp. 

renta; D. Dan. and G, rente; Sw. rdnta.] 

A sum of money, or a certain amount of other val- 

uable thing, issuing yearly from lands or tenements ; 
8 compensation or return, in the nature of an ac- 
kn -wledgiment, for the possession of a corporeal in- 
heritance. Blackstone. 
& Rents, at common law, are of three kinds; rent- 
service, rent-charge, and rent-seck. Rent-scriice is 
when some corporal service is incident to it, as by 
fealty and a sum of money ; rent-charge is when the 
owner of the ren’ has no future interest or reversion 
expectant in the land, but the rent 1s reserved in the 
deed by a clause of distress for rent in arrear; rent- 
seck, dry rent, is rent reserved by deed, but without 
any clause of distress. There are also rents of as- 
size, certain established rents of freeholders, and 
copyholders of manors, which can not be varied ; 
called also guitrents. These, when payable in sil- 
ver, are called white-rents, in contradistincti n to 
rents reserved in work cr the baser metals, called 
black-rents or black-mail. Rack-rent is arent of the full 
yearly value of thetenement, or near it. A fee farm 
rent is arent-charge issuing out of an estate in feo, 
of at least one fourth of the value of the lands at 
the time of its reservation. Blackstone. 

RENT, v.t. To lease; to grant the possession and 
enjoyment of lands or tenements for a consideration 
in the nature of rent. The owner of an estate or 
house rents it to a tenant f ra term of vears. 

2. To take and hold by lease the possession of 
land or a tenement, fur @ consideration in the nature 
of rent. The tenant rents his estate for a.year. 

RENT, v. i. To be leased, or let for rent; as, an es- 
tate oratenement rents for five hundred dollarsa 


ear. 

RENT’ A-BLE, a. That may be rented. 

RENT’AGE,n. Rent. [Not used.] 

RENT’AL, x. A schedule or account of rents. 

RENT’-CHARGE, n. Charge upon an estate. 

RENT’ED, pp. Leased on rent. 

RENT’ER, nr. One who leases an estato ; more gen- 
erally, the lessee or tenant who takes an estate or 
tenement on rent. 

REN‘TER, v. t. [Fr. rentraire; L. retraho, retrahere; 
re and traho, to draw.] 

1. To fine-draw ; to sew together the edges of two 
pieces of cloth without doubling them, so that the 
seam is scarcely visible. 

2. In tapestry, to work new warp into a piece of 
damaged tapestry, and cn this to restore the original 
pattern or design. Encyc. 

3. To sew up artfully, as a rent. 

REN'TER-ED, pp. Fine-drawn; sewed artfully to- 


eee: : 
REN’TER ER, x. A fine-drawer 


REP 


REN/TER-ING, ppr. Fine-drawing ; sewing artfully | REP/A-RA-BLY, adv. 


together. 
REN-TIER’, (rin-tYa’,) zn. [Fr.] One who has a 
fixed income, as froin lands, stocks, é&c. 
RENT’ING, pyr. Leasing on rent; taking on rent. 
RENT’-ROLL, n. [rent and roll.] A rental; a list or 
account of rents or income.. 
RE-NO/MER-ATE, v. t. [L. renumero.] 
To recount. 
RE-NO/MER-A-TED, pp. Recounted ; 


again. 
RE-NO/MER-A-TING, ppr. Recounting. 
RE-NUN-CLA/TION, x. [L. renunczatio.] 

The act of renouncing; a disowning ; rejection. 


numbered 


See Renounce. Taylor. 
REN-VERSE’, (ren-vers’,) v. t. [Fr. peters 
To reverse. [Not used.] Spenser. 


REN-VERSB’, (ren-vers’,) a. In heraldry, inverted 
set with the head downward, or contrary to the nat- 
ural posture. Encye. 

REN-VERSE/MENT, (ren-vers’/ment,) n. The act of 
reversing. [Wot in use. ] Stukely. 

RE-OB-TAIN’,v.t. [reand obtain.] To obtain again. 

RE-OB-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be obtained again, 

Rt-OB-TAIN’ED, pp. Obtained again: [ Sherwood. 

RE-OB-TAIN/ING, ppr. Obtaining again. 

RE-O/PEN, v. t. To cpen again. 

RE-O'PEN-ED, pp. Opened again. 

RE-O’PEN-ING, ppr. Opening a second time. 


E. Everett. 
RE-OP-POSE’, v. t. To oppose again. 
RE-OR-DAIN’, v.t. [re and ordain; Fr. reordonner. 
Pp rhe ordain again, a3 when the first ordination 1s 
efective. 
RE-OR-DAIN’ED, pp. Ordained again. 
RF-OR-DAIN’‘ING, ppr.. Ordaining again. 
RE-OR DER, v.¢. Tuorder a second time. 
RE-OR-DI-NA'TION, n. A second ordination. 
“ Atterbury. 
RE-OR-GAN-I-ZA’TION, n. The act of organizing 
anew ; as, repeated reuvrganization of the troops. 


Marshall. 
RE-OR’/GAN-IZE, v. t. -[reand organize.] To organ- 
ize anew ; to reduce again to a regular body, ortoa 


system ; as, to reorganize a socioty or an army. 


Hosack. 

RE-OR’/GAN-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Organized anew. 

RE-OR’GAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Organizing anew. 

RE-PAC’L-FI-ED, pp. Pacified or appeased again. 

RE-PAC’L-FY, c. t. [re and pacify.] To pacify again. 

RE-PAC’I-FY-ING, ppr. Pacifying again. 

RE-PACK’, v. t. [re and Beet] To pack a second 
time ; as, to repack beef or pork. 

RE-PACK/ED, (-pakt’,) pp. Packed again. 

RE-PACK’ER, x. One that repacks, 

RE-PACK’ING, ppr. Packing anew. 

RE-PAID’, pp. of Reray. Paid back. 

RE-PAIR’, (re-pare’,) v.t. [Fr. reparer; L. reparo; re 
and paro, to prepare. See Pare.] 

1. To restore to a sound or good state after decay, 
injury, dilapidation, or partial destruction j as, to re- 
pair a house, a wall, or a ship; to repair roads and 
bridges. Temperance and diet may repair a broken 
or enfeebled constitution. Food repairs the daily 
waste of the body. 

2. To rebuild a part decayed or destroyed ; to fill 
up ; as, to repair a breach. 

3. To make amends, as for an injury, by an equiv- 
alent; to indemnify fur ; as, to repair a loss or dam- 


age. 

RE-PAIR’, n. Restoration to a sound or good state 
after decay, waste, injury, or partial destruction ; 
supply of loss; reparation ; as. materials are collect- 
ed for the repair of a church ora city. 

RE-PAIR’, 9.1, [Fr. repairer] 

To go to; to betake one’s self; to resort; as, to re- 
pair to a sanctuary for safety. 


Go, mount the winds, end to the shades repair. 


RE-PAIR’, rn. The act of betaking oné’s self to any 
place ; a resorting ; abode. Dryden. 
RE-PAIR/A-BLE, a. That may be repaired ; repara- 


ble. 
RE-PAIR/ED, a. Restored to a good or sound state ; 
rebuilt ; made good. 

RE-PAIR/FR, ». One who repnirs, restores, or makes 
amends ; as, the repairer of decay. en. 
RE-PAIR/ING, ppr. Restoring to a sound state; re- 

building ; making amends for loss or injury. 
RE-PAIR/MENT, zn. Act of repairing. i 
RE-PAND’, a. [L. repandus.] 
In bvtany, having an uneven, slightly sinuous mar- 
gin, as the leaf of Solanum nigrum, or common night- 


Pope. 


shade. we Lindley. 
RE-PAND/OUS, a. [Supra.] Bent upward ; convex- 
edly crooked. . Brown. 
REP’A-RA-BLE, a. ([Fr., from L. reparabilis. See 
Repatr.] 


1. That may be repaired or restored to a sound or 
good state ; as, a house or wall is not reparable. 

2. That may be retrieved or made good ; as, the 
loss is reparable. 

3. That may be supplied by an equivalent; as,‘a 
reparable injury 


. is 
3! RE-PAR/A-TIVE, n. 


REP 


In a manner admitting of re 
toration to a good state, or of amends, supply, or ing, 
deimnification, ’ 

REP-A-RA/TION, n. The act of repairing; restora- 
tion to soundness or a good state; as, the reparation 
of a bridge or of a highway. | 

2. Supply of what is wasted ; as, the reparation of 
Sort health or strength after disease or exhaus- 
jon. . 
3. Amends; indemnification for loss or damage. 
A loss may be too great for reparation, 
4 Amends ; satisfaction for injury. 


T am sensible of the scandal I have given by my loose writings; 
and make what reparation I am able. tha! Di Te 


RE-PAR/A-TIVE, a. That repairs; restoring to a 
sound or good state ; that amends defect or makes 
‘ood. - Taylor. 
That which restores to a good 
state; that which makes amends, 
Wotton. Kettlewell. 
REP-AR-TEE’, n. [Fr. repartie, from repartir, to di- 
vido, to share, to reply ; re and partir, to divide.] 
A smart, ready, and witty reply. 
Cupfd was as bad as he; 
Hear but the youngster's repartee, Prior, 


REP-AR-TEE’, v.t. To make smart and witty re- 
plies. Prior. 
RE-PART-I-MLEN'TO, n. [Sp.] A partition or 

distribution, especially of slaves; also, an assess- 
ment of taxes, Irving. 
ener? vo. t. [Fr. repasser; It. ripassare; re and 
pass. 
To pass egnin ; to pass or travel back; as, to repass 
a bridge or a river; to repass the sea. Pope. 
RE-PASS’, v. i. To pass cr go back ; to move back; 
as, troops passing and repassing before our eyes. 
RE-PASS/ED, (-past’,) pp. Passed or traveled back. 
RE-PASS/ING, ppr. Passing back. 
RE-PAST’, n. [Fr. repus, from repaitre; L. re and 
pasco, to feed.] : i 
yy ene act of taking food; or the food taken; a 
meal. 


Froin dance to sweet repaet they turn, Milton,’ 
A repavt without luxury, Johnson. 
2. Food ; victuals. i 
Go, and get mo some repast, Shak. 
RE-PAST’, vr. t. To feed ; to feast. Shak. 
RE-PAS/TURB, n. Food; entertainment. [Wot in 


use.] 2 Shak, 
RE-PA/TRI-ATE or RE-PAT/RI-ATE, v. t. [L. re 
and patria, country.] 
To restere to one’s own country. [Little used. 
RE-PA/TRI-A-TED or RE-PAT’RI-A-TED, pp. 
stored to one’s own country. 
RE-PA'TRI-A-TING or RE-PAT/RI-A-TING, ppr. 
Restoring to one’s own country. 
RE-PAY’,v.t. [Fr. repayer; re and pay.] 
1. To pay back; to refund ; as, to repay money 
borrowed or advanced. 
2. To make return or requital ; in a good or bad 
sense ; as, to repay kindness ; to repay an injury. 
Benefits which cau not be repaid — are not commonly found to 
Increaes atfection. mbler. 
3. To recompense, as for a loss, Milton. 
4. To compensate ; as, false honor repaid in con- 
tempt. Bacon. 
RE-PAY’A-BLE, a.. That is to be repaid or refunded 3 
as, money lont, repayabdlo ut the end of sixty days. 
RE-PAY'ING, ppr. Paying back ; compensating ; re- 
quiting. 
RE-PAY'’MENT, rn. 
bursement. 
2. The money or other thing repaid, _ __ 
RE-PEAL/, (-peel’,) v. t. [Fr. rappeler, to recall; ré 
and appeler, L. appello; ad and pello.] 
1. To recall. (Obsolete as it respects versons.] 
Shak. 
2. To recall, as a deed, will, law, or statute; to 
revoke; to abrogate by an authoritative act, or by the 
same power that made or enacted ; as, the legislature 
may repeal, at one session, a Jaw enacted at a pre- 
ceding one. 
RE-PEAL’, n. Recall from exile. 


e- 


The act of paying back; reim- 


[Mot in use.] 
Si 


2. Revocation; abrogation; as, the repeal of a 

statute. 

RE-PEAL-A-BIL/I-TY, The quality or state 

RE-PEAL!A-BLE-NESS, of being repealable. 

RE-PEAL/’A-BLE, a. Capable of being repealed ; 
revocable by the same power that enacted. It is 
held as a sound principle, that charters or grante 
which vest rights in individuals or corporations, 
are not repealable without the consent of the gran- 
tees, unless a clause reserving the right is insertei, 
in the act. 

RE-PEAL’ED, pp.’, Revoked ; abrogated. 

RE-PRAL/ER, n. One that repeals; one who secks 
a repeal. 

RE-PRAL/ING, ppr. Revoking ; abrogating. _ 

RE-PEAT’, (-peet’,) v..t. [Fr. repeter; It. ripeterc; 
Sp. repetir; L. repeto; re and peto, to make at or 
drive toward. This_verb ought to be written Re- 


Te 
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\vrte, in analogy with Comrrte, and with Rerzts- RE-PENT’ANCE, n. 


1eX. 
iF 4 ho do, make, attempt, or utter again ; to iterate ; 
‘as, to repeat an action ; to repeat an attempt or exer- 
tion ; to repeat a word or discourse ; to repeat @ song ; 
to repeat an argument. 

2. To try again. 


T the danger will repeat. Dryden, 
3. To recite ; to rehearse. 
Ho repeated some lines of Virgil. Waller, 
4, To seek redress. J. Taylor 


5. To seek again. [Obs.] 

To repeat signals, in the navy, is to make the same 
signal which the admiral or commander has made, 
or to make a signal again. Mar. Dict. 

RE-PEAT’, x. In music,a mark directing a part to be 
repeated in perfurmance. 

2. Repetition. 

RE-PEA‘ED, pp. or a. Done, attempted, or spoken 
again ; recited. 

RE-PRAT’ED-LY, adv. More than once; again and 
again, indefinitely. He has been repeatedly warned 
of his danger. 

RE-PEAT’ER, nz. 

or rehearses, 

2. A watch that strikes the hours at will, by the 
compression of a spring. 

RE-PEAT'ING, ppr. Doing or uttering again, 

. 2 a, That strikes the number of hours; as, a ré- 

- peating watch. 

RE-PEAT’ING CIR'€LE, n. A contrivance, invented 
by Borda, for determming with great accuracy the 
angular distance of two objects, by taking repeated 
measurements of it on the limb of a graduated circle. 

Olinsted. 

REP-E-DA’/TION, nx. [Low L. repedo; re and pes, the 
foot. 

A Uae or going back, [vt in use.] More. 
RE-PEL’, v. t. [L. repello ; re and pello, to drive.] 

1. To drive back; to furce tu return , to check ad- 

Wance ; as, to repel an enemy, or an assailant. 
Hip Pope. 
An Dryden, 
2. To meet with effectual resistance, as an en- 
froachment; to resist; to oppose ; as, to repel an 
, orgument, 

RE-PEL’, z.i, To act with force in opposition to force 
impressed. Electricity sometimes attracts and some- 
times repels. 

2. In medicine, to check an affiux to a part of the 
RE-PEL/LED, pp. Driven back ; resisted. [body 
RE-PEL’/LEN-CY,n. The principle of repulsion , the 

id of a substancéwhich expands or separates 
particles and enlarges the volume ; as, the repellency 
of heat. lack. 

2. The quality that repels, drives back, or resists 
epproach ; as, the repellency of the electric fluid. 

3. Repulsive quality. Forster. 

RE-PEL/LENT, a. Driving back ; able or tending to 


repel. 

RE-PEL’/LENT, n. In medicine,a medicine which 
drives back smorbid humors into the mass of the 
blood, from which they were unduly secreted ; or 
which prevents such an afflux of fluid to a part, as 
would raise it to a tumor; a discutient. 

Encyc. Quincy. 

RE-PEL/LER, n. He or that which repels. 

RE-PEL/LING, ppr. ora. Driving back ; resisting ad- 
vance or approach effectually. 

RE'PENT, a. [L. repo, to creep.] 

Creeping ; as, a repent root or animal. 

RE-PEN'I", v. i. [Fr. repentir: It. pentire, pentirsi; 
Sp. arrepentirse; L. re and peniteo, from pena, pain, 
Gr. town. Seo Parn.] 

1. To feel pain, sorrow, or regret, for something 
done or spoken ; as, to repent that we have lost much 
time in idleness or sensual pleasure ; t repent that 
we have injured of wounded the feelings of a friend. 
A person repents only of what he himself has dune 
or said. 

2 To express sorrow for something past. 

Enobarbus did before thy face repent, Shak. 


3. To change the mind in consequence of the in- 
convenience or injury done by past conduct. 


Lest, peradventure, the people repent when they see war, and 
they retarn. — Ex, xu. 


One that repeats; one that recites 


medon repeed the hostie tide. 
virtus may repel, though not invade. 


Parr. 


4. Applied to the Supreme Being, to change the 
Course of providential dealings. Gen. vi. Ps. cvi. 
5. In theology, to sorrow or be pained for rin, as a 
violation of God’s holy law, a dishonor to his char- 
acter and government, and the foulest ingratitude to 
a Being of infinite benevolence. 
ae ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish, — Luke xiii, Acts 
e Mi 
RE-PENT’, v. t. To remember with Sorrow; as, to 
repent rash words; to repent an injury done to a 
neighbor ; to repent follies and vices. [See Rx- 
PENTANCE.] ; 
2. With the reciprocal pronoun. [Fr. se repentir.] 
No man repented him of hus wickedness, —Jer. vil, 
[This form of expressiun rs now obsolete.) 


REP 


[Fr.] Sorrow for any thing 
done or said; the pain or grief which a person expe- 
riences in consequence of the injury or inconvenience 
produced by his own. conduct. 

*¢ Repentance is the relinquishinent of any practice, 
from the conviction that it has offended Gud. Sor- 
row, fear, and anxiety, are properly not parts, but 
adjuncts of repentance; yet they are too closely 
connected with it to be easily separated.” 

Rambler. 

2. In theology, repentance is distinguished into 
evangelical and legal. The former, usually called 
repentance, simply, is real penitence, sorrow, or deep 
contrition for sin, as an offense and dishonor to 
God, a violation of his holy jaw, and the basest in- 
gratitude toward a Being of infinite benevolence. 
Evangelical repentance is accompanied and followed 
by amendment of life. The sorrow proceeding 
merely from the fear of punishment, is called legal 
repentance, as being excited by the terrors of legal 
penalties, and it may exist without an amendment 
of life. 

Repentance is a change of mind, or a conversion froin sf.) to 

‘od Hammond, 


God. 
Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation. —32 Cor. vil. 
att. fil, 
RE-PENT'/ANT, a. [Fr.] Sorrowful fur past con- 
duct or words. 

2. Sorrowful for sin. Milton. 

3. Expressing or showing sorrow for sin ; as, re- 
pentant tears ; repentant ashes ; repentant sighs. 

Shak. Pope. 
RE-PENT/ANT, x. One who repents; a penitent. 
2. One that expresses sorrow fur sin. Lightfoot. 
RE-PENT'ANT-LY, ade. Ina repentant manner. 
RE-PENT'ED, pp. Remembered with sorrow. 
RE PENTI’ER, x One that repents. 
RL-PENT’ING, ppr. or a. Grieving for what Is past - 
feeling pain or contrition for sin. Fi 
RE-PENT'ING, xn. Act of repenting. Hos. xi, 
RE-PENT'ING-LY, adv. With repentance, 
RE-PEO'PLE, (re-pee’pl,) vo. t [re and people: Fr. 
repeupler.] 

Tc people anew; to furnish again with a stock of 
people. The world, after tho flood, was repeopled 
by the descendants of one family. 

RE-PEO’PLED, (re-pee’pld,) pp. Stocked anew with 
inhabitants, 


RE-PEO’PLING, (re-peo'pling,) ppr. Furnishing 
again with a stock of inhabitants, ; 
RE-PEO’PLING, (re-pee’pling,) x. [Supra.] The 


act of furnishing again with inhabitants. Hale. 
RE-PER-€USS’, v. t. [L. repercutio s re and percutio; 
per and quatto. to shake, to beat.] 

To beat back. Bacon. 
RE-PER-€USS’ED, (-kust’,) pp. Beaten back. 
RE-PER-€US'SION, (-knsh‘un,) x. _L. repercussio.] 

1. The act of driving back ; reverberation ; as, the 

repercussion of sound, 

2. In music, frequent repetition of the same sound. 

Encyc. 
RE-PER-€USS’IVE, a Driving back ; Rave the 
power of sending back ; causing to reverberate ; as, 
repercussive rocks, Pattison. 


2. Repellent; as, a repercussive medicine. [WVot 
in use.] 3 Bacon. 
3. Driven back ; reverberated. Thomson. 


RE-PER-CUSS/IVE, 2. Arepollent. [Ods.] 


Bacon. 
REP-ER-TI//TIOUS, (rep-er-tish’us,) a. [from L. 
repertus, reperto.] 

Found, gamed by finding. [ot in use.] Dict. 

REP'ER-TO-RY, n. [Fr. repertowe; L. repertoriwn, 
from reperto, to find again; re and aperto, to un- 
cover.] : 

1. A place in which things are disposed in an or- 
derly manner, so that they can be easily found, as 
the index of a book, a common-place book, &c. 

2. A treasury ; a magazine. 

REP-E-TEND’, xn. [L. repetendus, repeto. 

In arithmetic, that part of a repeating decimal 
which recurs continually ad infimtum. Brande. 
REP-E-TI'/TION, (rep-e-tish/un,) n. [[. repetitio. 
See Repgat.] 

1. The act of doing or uttering a second time ; it- 
eration of the same act, or of the same words or 
sounds Hooker. 

2. The act of reciting or rehearsing; the act of 
reading over. Shak. 

3. Recital. Chapman. 

4. Recital from memory, as distinct from reading. 

5. In music, the act of repeating, singing, or play- 
ing, the same part a second tyme. Encyc. 

6. In rhetortc, reiteration, or a repeating the same 
word, or the same sense in different words, for the 
purpose of inaking a deeper impression on the au- 
dience. 

REP-E-TI"'TION-AL, oe Containing repetition. 
REP-E-TI"'TION-A-RY, [Little used.} 
REP-E-TI//TIOUS, (rep-e-tish’us,) a, Repeating; 
containing repetition. [America. Dwight, 
RE-PINE’, v. i. [re and pine.] To fret one’s self; to 
be discontented ; to feel inward discontent which 
preys on the spirits; with at or against. It is our 
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duty never to repine at the allotments of Provi 
dence. 
_ 2. To complain discontentedly ; to murmur. 


Multtudes repine at the want of that which nothing but Wle 
ness hinders them from enjoying. amber, 
3. To envy. Johnson. 


REWIN'ER, n. One that repines or murmurs. 
RE-PIN'ING, ppr. Fretting one’s self; feeling discon. 
tent that preys on the spiyits; complaining; mur- 
mauring. 
2. a. Disposed to murmur or complain; as, a re 
ining temper. 

RE-PIN’ING, 2. The act of fretting or a 5 discon: 
tent or of murmuring. urnet. 
RE-PIN/ING-LY, ado. With murmuring or com- 
plaint. Hall. 

RE-PLACE’, v. t. [Fr. replacer; re and plece.] 
1. To put again in the fotmer place; as, to replacé 
a book. 
The earl — was replaced in his government. Bacon. 


2. To put in a new place. Dryden. 

3. To repay; to refund; as, to replace a sum of 
money borrowed. 

4, To put a competent substitute in the place of 
another displaced, or of something lost. The paper 
is lost, and can not be replaced. 

RE-PLAC’ED, (re-plast’,) pp. Put again in a 
former place; supplied by a substitute. Thumm in 
petrifaction, the animal or vegetable substance grad- 
ually wastes away, and is replaced by silex. 

2. In mineralogy, a term used when a crystal has 
one or more planes in the place of its edges or 


. angles. 
RE-PLACE/MENT, zn. The act of replacing. , 
2. In mineralogy, the removal of an edge or angle, 
by one or more planes. 
RE-PLAC’ING, ppr. Putting again in a former place ; 
supplying the place of with a substitute. 
RE-PLAIT"’, v. t. [re and plait.] To plait or fold 
again; to fold one part over another again one rie 


RE-PLAIT’ED, pp. Folded again or often. bs 
RE-PLAIT'ING, ppr. Folding again or often. 
RE-PLANT"’, v. t. [Fr. replanter ; re and plant.] 
Tp plant again. Bacon, 
RE-PLANT’A-BLE, a. That may be planted again. 
Cotgrave. 
RE-PLANT-A’TION, xn. The act of planting again, 
RE-PLAN'I’EN, pp. Planted anew. 
RE-PLANT'ING, ppr. Planting again. 
RE-PLEAD/, v. t. or i. [re and plead.] To plead 
again. 
RE-PLEAD/ER, ». In law, a second pleading oF 
course of pleadings ; or the power of pleading again. 
Whenever a repleader Is granted, the plendings must begin 
novo. cps ae Ms e meketenee 
RE-PLEAD'ING, ppr. Pleading again. ‘ 
RE-PLEN'ISH, v. t. [Norm. replener, to fill; It. riem- 
pire; L. re and plenus, full.) } 
1. To fill; to stock with numbers or abundance. 
The magazines are replenished with corn ; the springs 
are replenished with water. 
Muluply and replenish the earth. — Gen. , 


2. To finish ; to complete. [Notin use.] Shak. 
RE-PLEN’ISH, v. i. To recover furmer fullness. 


Bacon. 
BE-PLEN’ISH-ED, (re-plen/isht,) pp. Filled; abun: 
dantly supplied. 
RE-PLEN/‘ISH-ING, ppr. 
abundance. 
RE-PLETE’, a. fs repletus ; re and pleo, to fill.} 
Completely filled ; full. 


Hils words replete with guile, 


RE-PLE'TION, xn. [Fr., from L. gered 
1, Tho state of being completely filled, or super 
abundant fuliness, Bacon. 
2. In medicine, fullness of blood; plethora. Cuze. 
RE-PLF’TIVE, a. Filling; replenishing. Cotgrava 
RE-PLin/TIVE-LY, adv. So as to be filled. 
RE-PLEV'I-A-BLE, a. [See Rerrevy.] In law, that 
may be gepleviod. : 
RE-PLEV'I-ED, pp. . Taken by a writ of replevin. { 
RE-PLEV'IN,2. [See Rerrevy.] An action or rem- 
edy granted on a distress, by whith a person whose 
cattle or goods are distrained has them returned te 
his own possession, upon giving security, to try the 
* night of tnking in a suit at law, and, if that should 
be determined against him, to return the cattle or 
goods into the possession of the i we a 


Filling ; supplying with 


Milton, 


2. The writ by which a distress is replevied. 
RE-PLEV’I-SA-BLE, a, That wry be replevied ; but 
little used, being superseded by KrPLeviaB_e. ‘ 
RE-PLEV’Y, v. t. (re and pledge, Norm. plegg or 
plevy, whence, in wl. mals, 
giare. 

1. To take back, by a’writ for that purpose, cattle 
or goods that have been distrained, upon giving secu- 
rity to try the right of distraining in a suit at law, 
and, if that should be determined against the plain- 
tiff, to return the cattle or goods into the hands of the 
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distrainor. In this case, the person whose goods are 
distrained becomes the plaintiff, and the person dis- 
training the defendant or avowant. Blackstone. 
2. To bail. 
KE-PLEV’Y-ING, ppr. Retaking a distress. [See 
Rervevy.| 
BEP-LI-CA'TION, n. [L. replicatio, See Rerry.] 
1. An answer; areply. Particularly, 
2. In law pleadings, the reply of the plaintiff to the 
defendant’s plea. 
3. Return or repercussion of sound. [ot used.] 


REP/LL€ATE, a. In botany, folded hack. Loudon. 
REP/LLCATE, xv. In music, a repetition. 
RE-PLIED, pp. Answered; returned for an answer. 
RE-PLI’ER, zn. One who answers; he that speaks or 
writes in return to something spoken or written. 
RE-PLY’,v.i. [Fr. repliguer ; L. replico; re and plico, 
to fold, that is, to turn or send to; It. replicare ; Sp. 
replicar. See Arriy, Emrtoy, and piel 
1. To answer; to make a return, in words or 
writing, to something said or written by another. 
O man, who art thou that repliest against God ? — Rom. &. 


2 In law, to answer a defendant’s plea. The de- 
fendant pleads in bar to the plaintiff’s declaration ; 
the plaintiff replies to the defendant’s plea in bar. 

RE-PLY’, v. t. ‘To return for an answer. He knows 
nat what to reply. ‘ 
RE-PLY’,7x. [Fr. replique: It. cates | 

1. An answer; that which is said or written, in 
answer to what is said or written by another. 

2. A book or pamphlet written in answer to an- 


other. 

Ee? ppr. Answering either in words or 
writing. 

RE-POL‘ISH, v.t. [Fr. repolir; re and polish.] 

To polish again. Donne. 
RE-POL/ISH-ED, (-pol/isht,) pp. Polished again. 
RE-POL/ISH-ING, ppr. - Polishing anew. 
RE-PORT’, v. t. [Fr. rapporter; L. reporto, to carry 

baok ; re and porto, to bear.] 

1. To bear or bring back an answer, or to relate 
‘what has been discovered by a person sent to exam- 
ine, explore, or investigate ; as, a messenger reports 
to his employer what he has seen or ascertained. 

The committee reported the whole number of votes, 
2. To give an account of; to relate ; to tell. 
They reporied his good deeds before me, — Neh, vi. Acts iv. 


3. To tell or relate from one to another ; to circu- 
Jate publicly, as a story ; as in the common phrase, 
it is reported. 

It is reported among the heathen, and Gashmu saith it, that thou 

and the Jews think to rebel, — Neh. vi. 


In this form of expression, it refers to the subse- 
uent clause of the sentence; “ that thou and the 
ws think to rebel, is reported.” 

4. To give an official account or statement; as, 
the secretary of the treasury reports to congress an- 
bb) Sea amount of revenue and expenditure, 

5. To give an account or statement of cases and 
decisions in a court of law or chancery. 

6. To return, as sound ; to give back. Bacon. 

To be reported, or, usually, to be reported of; to be 
well or iH spoken of; to be mentioned with respect 
orreproach. Acts xvi. Rom. iii. 

RE-PORT’, v. i. To make a statement of facts. The 
committee will report at twelve o’clock. 
RE-PORT’, rn. An account returned ; a statement or 
relation of facts given in reply to inquiry, or by 
@ person authorized to examine and make return to 
hia employer. 
From Thetis sent as sples to make report. Waller. 

2. Rumor; common fame; story circulated. Re- 

ort, though often originating in fact, soon becomes 

incorrect, and is seldom deserving of credit. When 
we have no evidence but popular report, it is pru- 
@ent to suspend our opinions in regard to the facts. 

3. Reputo; public cliaracter; as, evil report and 
good report. 2 Cor, vi. 

Cornelius was of good report among the Jews. — Acts x. 

4. Account ; story ; relation. 

It was a trus report that I heard in my own land of thy acts and 

of thy wisdom. —1! Kirgs x. 

5. Sound ; noise ; as, the report of a pistol or can- 
non. ; Bacon. 
6. An account or statement of a judicial opinion 
or decision, or of a case argued and determined in a 
court of law, chancery, &c. The books containing 

such statements are also called reports. 

7. An official statement of facts, verbal or writ- 
ten: particularly, a etatement in writing of proceed- 
ings and facts exhibited by an officer to his superi- 
ors; as, the reports of the heads of departments to 
congress, of a mater in chancery to the court, of 
commilitees to a legislative body, and.the like. 

BE-PORT’ED, pp. or a. Told, related, or stated in an- 
swer to inquiry or direction; circulated in popu- 
lar rumors ; reputed ; stated officially. 

RE-PORT’ER, a. One thut gives an account, verbal 
or written, official or anoflicial. 

2 An oificer or person who makes statements of 


REP 


law proceedings and decisions, or of legislative de- 
bates. 


| RE-PORT’ING, ppr. or a. Giving account; relating; 


presenting statements of facts, or of adjudged cases 


In law. 
RE-PORT’ING-LY, adv. By report or common fame. 
RE-POS‘AL, zx. [from repose.] The act of reposing 
or resting. . 
RE-POSB’,».t. [Fr. reposer; re and poser, to put; 
It. riposare; Sp. reposar; L. repono, reposui. 
1. To Jay at rest. 
After the toil of battle, to repose 
Your wearied virtue. Milton, 
2. To lay; to rest, as the mind, in Confidence or 
trust ; as, to repuse trust or confidence in a person’s 
veracity. . 
3. To lay up; to deposit ; to lodge; as, pebbles re- 
posed in cliffs. Woodward. 
4. To place in confidence. 
RE-POSE’, v.i. To lie at rest; to sleep, 
Within a thicket I reposed. 


2. To rest in confidence. 
and honor of a friend. 
3. To lie; to rest ; as, trap reposing on sand; 
RE-POSE’, xn. [Fr. repos. 
1. A lying at rest. “l 
2. Sleep ; rest ; quiet. Milton. Shak. 
3. Rest of mind ; tranquillity; freedom from un- 
easiness. 
4. In poetry, a rest ; a pause, Encye. 
5. In the fine arts, that which affords a point of 
rest for the eye; opposed to the scattering and di- 
vision of a subject into too many unconnected parts, 
and also to any thing which is overstrained, violent, 
or gorgeous, Brande. 
RE-P6OS/ED, pp. Laid at rest; placed in confidence. 
RE POS’ED-NESS, zn. State of being at rest. 
RE-POS/ING, ppr. Laying at rest ; placing in confi- 
dence ; lying at rest; sleeping. 
RE-POSIT, v. t. [I. repositus, repono.] 
To lay up; to lodge, as for safety or preservation. 
Others reposit their young in holes. Derham. 


RE-POS/IT-ED, pp. Laid up; deposited for safety or 
preservation. 
RE-POS/IT-ING, ppr. 
safety or preservation. 
RE-PO-8I'' TION, (-po-zish’un,) m. The act of re- 
placing; as, the reposition of a bone. Wiseman, 
RE-POS'/I-TO-RY, n. [L. repositorium, from repeno.] 
A place where things are or may be deposited for 
safety or preservation. A granary is a repository for 
corn, an arsenal for arms. The mind or memory is 
- called the repository of ideas. Locke. 
RE-POS-SESS’, v. t [re and possess.] To possess 
again. 
ae Nor shall my father repossess the land. 


Chapman, 
I repose on the faith 


Laying up or lodging for 


Pope. 


To repossess one’s self; to obtain possession again. 
RE-POS-SESS/ ED, (-pos-sest’,) pp. Possessed again. 
RE-POS-SESS/ING, ppr. Possessing again; obtain- 

ing possession again. 
R&-POS-SES‘SION, (-pos-sesh/un,) x. The act of 
possessing again ; the state of possessing again. 
RE-POUR’, v. t. [re and pour.] To pour again. 
RE-POUR’ED. pp. Poured again. 
RE-POUR‘ING, ppv. Pouring again. 
REP-RE-HEND’, v. t. [L. reprekendo; re and pre- 
hendo, to seize ; Fr. reprendre.} 
1. To chide ; to reprove, 


Pardon me for reprehending thee. Shak. 
2 To blame ; to censure. 
I nor adviee nor reprehend the choise, Philips. 


3. To detect of fallacy. 
This color will Le reprehended or encountered, by imputing to 
all excellences in compositions a kind of poverty. [Not in 
use.} Bacon. 
4. To accuse; to charge with a fault; with of; 
as, Aristippus being reprehended of luxury. Bacon. 
REP-RE-HEND’ED, pp. Reproved ; blamed. 
REP-RE-HEND/ER, nz. One that reprehends; one 
that blames or reproves, > Hooker. 
REP-RE-HEND/ING, ppr. Reproving ; blaming. 
REP-RE-HEN’SI-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. reprehensus.] 
Blamable; culpable; censurable; deserving re- 
proof ; applied to persons or things ; as, a reprehensible 
person ; reprehensible conduct. 
REP-RE-HEN’SI-BLE-NESS, n. 


bleness, 
REP-RE-HEN’SI-BLY, adv. Culpably ; {in a manner 
to deserve censure or reproof. 
REP-R5-HEN’SION, x. [Fr., from L. reprehensio.] 
Reproof ; censure ; open blame. Faults not pun- 
ishable may deserve reprehension. 


Blamableness ; cul- 


REP-RE-HEN'SIVE, a. Containing reproof. South. 
REP-RE-HEN’SO-RY, a, Containing cenenets > 
oswe 


REP-RE-SENT’, v. t. [Fr. revresenter ; L. represento ; 
re and Low L. presento, from presens, present] 
1. To show or exhibit by resemblance. 
Before him burn 


asina 


Seven lamps, 
The heavenly fires. Mitton, 
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2. To describe ; to exhibit to the mind in words, 


The managers of the bank at Genoa have been represented as @ 

second kind of senate, Addison, 

3. To exhibit; to show by action; as, a tragedy 
well represenied.: lohnson. 

4. Td personate ; to act the character or to fill tha 
place of another in a play ; as, to represent the char- 
acter of King Richard, _ 

5. To supply the place of; to act as n substitute 
for another. The parliament of Great Britain repres 
sents the nation. The congress of the United States 
represents the people or nation. The senate is cun- 
sidered as representing the States in their corporate 
capacity. 

6. To show by arguments, reasoning, or statement 
of facts. The memorial represents the situation of 
the petitioner. Represent to your son the danger o: 
an idle life, or profligate company. 

7. To stand in the place of, in the right of inherit- 
ance, 

All the branches inherit the same share that their root, whom 

they represent, would have done, stone, 
REP-RE-SENT’A-BLE, a. That may be represented. 
REP-RE-SENT/ANCE, n. Representation ; likeness. 
Not ae Donne. 
REP-RE-SENT/ANT, 2x. A representative. [Not in 
amet otton, 
REP-RE-SENT-A/TION, x. The act of representing, 
describing, or showing. 

2. That which exhibits by resemblance; image, 
likeness, picture, or statue; as, representations of 
God. Stillingfleet. 

3. Any exhibition of the form or operations of a 
thing by something resembling it. A map Isa rep- 
resentation of the world ora part of it. ‘The terres- 
trial globe is a representation of the earth. An orrery 
is a representation of the planets and their revolutions. 

4, Exhibition, as of a play on the stage. 

5. Exhibition of a character in theatrical perform- 
ance, 

6. Verbal description ; statement of arguments or 
facts in narration, oratory, debate, petition, admoni- 
tion, &c.; as, the representation of a historian, of a 
witness, or an advocate. 

7. The business of acting as a substitute for an- 
other ; as, the representation of a nation in a legisla- 
tive body. 

8. Representatives, as a collective body. It is ex- 
pedient to have an able representation in both houses 
of congress, 

9. Public exhibition. 

10. The standing in the place of another, as an 
heir, or in the right of taking by inheritance. 


Blackstone. 
REP-RE-SENT’A-TIVE, a. [Fr. representatif.] 
1. Exhibiting a similitude. 


ey own the legal sacrifices, though representative, to be 

i fre and er : pekes' Atterbury. 

2. Bearing the character or power of another ; as, 
a council representative of the people. Sw 

REP-RE-SENT’A-TIVE, 2. One that exhibits the 
likeness of another. ‘ 

A statue of Rumor, whispering an idiot in the ear, who was the 

representative of credulity. Addison. 

2. In legislative or other business, an agent, deputy, 
or substitute, who supplies the place of another or 
others, being invested with his or their authority, 
An attorney is the representative of hi3 client or ene 
ployer. A member of the house cf commons is the 
representative of his constituents and of the nation. 
In matters concerming his constituents only; he is 
supposed to be bound by their instructions, but in the 
enacting of laws for the nation, he is supposed not 
to be bound by their instructions, as he acts for the 
whole nation. . 

3. In law, one that stands in the place of another 
as heir, or in the right of succeeding to an estate of 
inheritance, or to a crown. 

4. That by which any thing is exhibited or shown. 

This doctrine supposes the perfections of God tg be the represen 


Gtives to us of whatever we perceive in the creatures. 
Locke, 
REP-RE-SENT’A-TIVF-LY, adv. In the character 
of another ; by a reprezentative. Barrow. 


2, By substitution ; by delegation of power. 
Sandys. 
REP-RE-SENT’A-TIVE-NESS, n, The state or qual 
ity of being representative. 
Dr. Burnet observes, thet every thought fs attended with cons 
sciousness and representatiiveness. Spectator. 


REP-RE-SENT’ED, pp. Shown; exhibited ; person- 


ated ; descrihed ; stated ; having substitutes, 
REP-RE-SENT’ER, x. One who shows, exibbits, or 


describes, 
2. A representative ; one that acts by deputation. 
aek oe used, Swy 
-RE-SENT/ING, Showing; exhibiting; 


describing ; acting another's character; acting 
in the place of another. 

REP-RE-SENT’MENT, x. Representation; image 5 
an idea proposed as exhibiting the likeness of some- 
thing. . Taylor. Brown. 
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REP 
{WE-PRESS’, v. t. 


mo, to press. 
1. To’crush; to quell; to put down; to subdue ; 


to suppress; as, to repress sedition or rebellion; to| RE-PROACH’, v.t. [Fr. reprocher; It. rimprocciare ; 


repress the first risings of discontent. 
s 2. To check ; to restrain. 
Such kings 
Favor the innocent, repress the bold. Waller. 

RE-PRESS’,n. The act of subduing. [Wot in use. 
RE-PRESS’ED, (-prest/,) pp. or a Crushed; su 

dued. 
RE-PRESS’ER, 2. One that crushes or subdues. 
RE-PRESS/ING, ppr. Crushing; subduing; check- 


ing. 
RE PRES’SION, (re-presh/un,) 2. The act of subdu- 
ing; as, the represswa of tumults. K. Charles. 
2. Check; restraint. : 
RE-PRESS/IVE, a. Having powerto crush; tending 
to suldne or restrain. 
RE-PRESS/IVE-LY, adv. So as to repress. 
RE-PRIEV’AL, (re-preev'al,) n. Respite; reprieve. 
\ [Not in use] Overbury. 
RE-PRIEVE’, (re-preeve’,) v. t. [I know not the or- 
igin of this word, unless it is the French reprendre, 
repris. In Norm. repriont is rendered reprieved de- 
ductions, and reprises, deductions and duties yearly 
paid out of oi? 
1. To respite after sentence of death ; to suspend 
or delay the execution of fora time ; as, to repriece a 
criminal for thirty days. 
He reprieves the sinner from time to time. 


2,.°To grant a respite to; to relieve for a time from 
any suffering. 
Company, thowgh it may reprieve 2 man from his melaucholy, 
yet cun not secure a man from his conscience. South, 
RE-PRIEVE!, n. The temporary suspension of the 
execution of sentence of death on a criminal. 


Rogers. 


Clarendon. 
2, Respite; interval of ease or relief. 
All that I ask is but a short reprieve, 
Till 1 forget to love, and learn to grieve, Denham. 
RE-PRIEV‘ED, pp. or a. Respited; allowed a 


longer time to live than the sentence of death per- 


mits. 

RE-PRIEV‘ING, ppr. Respiting; suspending the 
execution of for a time. 

REP/RI-MAND, ». 4. [Fr. reprimander. If this word 
is from L. reprimo, it must be furmed from the parti- 
ciple reprimendus.| 

1. To reprove severely ; to reprehend; to chide 
for a fault. 

Germanicus was severely reprimanded by Tiberius, for travel- 
| ing into Egypt without his permission, Arbuthnot. 

2. To reprove publicly and officially, in execution 
of a sentence. The court ordered the officer to be 


reprimanded. 
REP’/RI-MAND, n. Severe reproof for a fault; repre- 
hension, private or public. Spectator. 


REP’/RI-MAND-ED, pp. 

REP’RI-MAND-ING, ppr. Reproving severely. 

RE-PRINT’, v. ¢. [re and print.) To print again ; to 
print a second or any new edition. Pope. 

2. To renew tbe impression of any thing. 

The business of redemption ls—to reprint God's Image on the 

soul, - South, 

RE’PRINT, x. A second or a new edition of a book. 

Review of Griesbach. 

RE-PRINT’ED, pp. Printed anew; impressed again. 

RE-PRINT/ING, ppr. Printing again; renewing an 
impression. 

RE-PRIS’AL, (re-priz‘al,) n.  [Fr. represailles; It. 
ripresaglia; Sp. represalia; Fr. reprendre, repris, to 
retake ; re and prendre, L. prendo. 

J. The seizure or taking of any thing from an en- 
emy by way of retaliation or indemnification for 
something taken or detained by him. 

2. That which is taken from an enemy to indem- 
nify an owner for something of his which the enemy 
has seized. Reprisals may consist of persons or of 
goods. Letters of marque and reprisal may he 02- 
tained in order to seize the bodies or goods of the 
subjects of an offending state, until satisfaction shall 
be made. Blackstone. 

3. Recaption ; a retaking of a man’s own goods or 
any of his family, wife, child, or servant, wrong- 
fully taRen from him, or detained by another. In 
this case, the owner may retake the goods or persons 
wherever he finds them. Blackstone. 

Letters of marque and reprisal ; a commission grant- 
ed by the supreine authority of a state to a subject, 
empowering him to pass the frontiers [marque,] that 
is, enter an enemy’s territories, and capture the 
goods and persons of the enemy, in return for goods 
or persons taken by him. ; 


Severely reproved, 


4. The act of retorting on an enemy by inflicting |, 


suffering or death on a prisoner taken from him, in 
retaliation of an act of inhumanity. Vattel, 
RE-PRISE’,n. [Fr.] A taking by way of retaliation. 


Creer Dryden. 

RE-PRISEH’, v.t, Totake again. [Obs.] Spenser. 
2. To recompenso ; to pny. [Obs.] Grant, 

RE-PRIG/ING, ppr. Taking again ; recompensing. 


[L. repressus, reprimo ; re and pre-| RE-PRIZ‘ES, n. pl. In law, deductions or payments 
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out of the value of land ; as, rent-charges or annui- 
ties. ‘ Brande. 


from the same root as approack, and Fr. proche, near, 
L. prox, in prozimus, from a root in Class Brg, signi- 
fying to thrust or drive ; probably }72.] 

1. To censure in terms of opprobrium or contempt. 

Mezentius with his ardor warmed 

His fainting friends, reproached their shameful flight, 


5 


Repelled the victors. 
2. To charge with a fault in severe language. 
That shame 
There sit not, and reproach us as unclean. Milton, 
3. To upbraid ; to suggest blame for any thing, A 
man’s conscience will reproach him for a criminal, 
mean, or unworthy action. j 
4, To treat with scorn or contempt. Luke vi. 
RE-PROACH’, 7. Censure mingled with contempt 
or derision; contumelious or opprobrious language 
toward any person; abusive reflections; as, foul- 
mouthed reproach. Shak. 
2. Shame; infamy ; disgrace. 
Give not thine heritage to reproach. —Joel fi. Is. iv. 
3. Object of contempt, scorn, or derision. 


Come, and let us buill up the wall of Jerusalem, that we may 
be no more a reproach, — Neh. ii. 


4. That which is the cause of shame or disgrace. 
Gen. xxx. 
RE-PROACII'A-BLE, a. Deserving reproach. 
2. Opprobrious ; scurrilous. [vt proper.] Elyot. 
RE-PROACH'A-BLE-NESS, 2. 
reproachable. 
RE-PROACH/A-BLY, adv. In a reproachable man- 
ner. 
RE-PROACH/ED, (re-pracht’,) pp. Censured in terms 
of contempt ; upbraided. 
RE-PROA.CH/ER, n. One who reproaches. 
RE-PROACH’FUL, a. Expressing censure with con- 
tempt; scurrilous; opprobrious; as, reproackful 
words. Shak. 

2. Shameful ; bringing or casting reproach; infa- 
mous; base; vile; as, reproachful conduct ; a re- 
proachful life. 

RE-PROACH’FYL-LY, adv. In terms of reproach; 
opprobriously ; scurrilously. 1 Tim. v. 
2. Shamefully ; disgracefully ; contemptuously. 
RE-PROACH'ING, ppr. Censuring in terms of con- 
tempt; upbraiding. 
REP/RO-BATE, a. [L, reprobatus, reprobo, to disal- 
low ; re and probo, to prove.] 

1. Not enduring proof or trial; not of standard 
purity or fineness ; disallowed ; rejected. 

Reprobate silver shall men cal! them, because the Lord hath re- 

jected them, — Jer, vi. 

2. Abandoned in sin; lost to virtue or grace. 

They profess that they know Gorl, but in works deny him, being 
abominable and disobedient, and to every good work repro- 
bate. — Tit, i. 

3. Abandoned to env., or in apostasy. 2 Tim. iii. 

REP/RO-BATE, 2. A person abandoned to sin; one 
lost to virtue and religion. 

I acknowled self a reproba v to: 
ee ige my a reprobate, a villain, a ce 

REP/RO-BATE, v. t. To disapprove with detestation 
or marks of extreme dislike ; to disallow ; to reject. 
It expresses more than Disarrprove or DisaLitow. 
We disapprove of slight faults and improprieties ; we 
reprobate what is mean or criminal. 

2. In a milder sense, to disallow. 


Such an answer as this, is reprobated and disallowed of in Jaw. 
A 


yliffe. 
3. To abandon to wickedness and eternal destruc- 
tion. Hammond, 


4, To abandon to his sentence, without hope or 
pardon. 
Drive him out 
To reprobated exile. Southern, 


REP/RO-BA-TED, pp or a. Disapproved with ab- 
horrence ; rejected ; abandoned to wickedness or to 
destruction. 

REP’/RO-BATE-NESS, n, The state of being repro- 
bate. - 

REP’/RO-BA-TER, 2. One that reprobates. 

REP/RO-BA-TING, ppr. Disapproving with extreme 
dislike ; rejecting ; abandoning to wickedness or to 
destruction, 

REP-RO-BA/TION, xn. [Fr., from L. reprobatin.] 

1. The act of disallowing with detestation, or of 
expressing extreme dislike. 
2, The act of abandoning, or state of being aban- 
doned to eternal destruction. 
When a sinner is so hardener as to feel no remorse or misgiying 
of conscience, it is considered as a sign of Sidney i 
4 ncye, 
3, A condemnatory sentence ; rejection. on 
Set a bramt of reprobation on clipt poetry and falee coin. 


° The 
REP-RO-BA’/TION-ER, n, One who abandons others 
to eternal destruction, : 


South. 
RE PRO-DOCE’, vt, [re and produce.] To produce 


RE-PRO-DOC/ING 


The state of being. 


. 


ae. 


again ; to renew the production of a thing destroyed.’ 

Trees are reproduced by new shoots from the roots or 

stump ; and certain-animals, as the polype, are repro- 

duced from cuttings. Encyc.. ; 
2, Sometimes used for GenrRaTe. 
R&E-PRO-DOC’ED, (-diste’,) pp. Produced anew. 
RE-PRO-DUC/ER, n. One or that which reproduces. 
Burke. 

E wer Producing anew. 
RE-PRO-DUC’TION, n. The act or process of repro. 
ducing that which has been destroyed ; as, the repro~ 
duction of plants or animals from cuttings or slips. 
The reproduction of several parts of lubsters and 
crabs is one of the greatest curiosities in natural his- 


tory. Encyce. 

2. Sometimes used for Generation. Brande. 
RE-PRO-DUC/TIVE, )a. Pertaining to or used"in 

RE-PRO-DUC€/TO-RY, reproduction. Lyell. 


RE-PRO-MUL/GATE, vz. t. To promulgate again. 
RE PRO-MUL-GA’TION, nr. A second promulgation. 
RE-PROOF’, », [from reprove.} Blame expr2ssed to 
the face ; censure for a fault; reprehension. 

Those best can bear reproof who merit praise. 

He that hateth reproo/ is brutish. — Prov. xil, 

2. Blame cast ; censure directed to a person. 
RE-PROV/A-BLE, a. [from reprove.] Worthy of re- 
proof; deserving censure; blamable. Taylor. 
RE-PROV/A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being reprova- 
ble. 

RE-PROV’A-BLY, adv. Ina "Peeve manner. 


Pope. 


RE-PROVE’, (re-proov’,) v. t. [Fr.-reprouver; L, re- 
probo ; re and proba, to prove. 

1. To blame ; to censure 

1 will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices. — Pa, t. 

2. To charge with a fault to the face; to chide; to 

reprehend. Luke iii. ‘ 

3. To blame for; with of; as, to reprove one of 

laziness. Caren, 

4. To convince of a fault, or to make it manifest. 

John xvi. é 
5. To refute; to disprove. [Notinuse.] Shak. 
6. To excite a sense of guilt. The heart or con- 
science reproves us. j 

7. To manifest silent disapprobation or blame. 

The viclous can not bear the presence of the good, whose very 
looks reprove them, and whose life is a severe, though sileut 
admonition, Buckminster. 

RE-PRGV’ED, (re-praovd!,) pp. 
ed ; convinced of a fault. 

RE-PROV’ER, n. One that reproves ; he or that 
which blames. Conscience is a bold reproen.. 


RE-PROV/‘ING, ppr. Blaming; censuring. 
RE-PROV/ING-LY, adv. In a reproving mar ner. 
RE-PRONE’,v.t. [re and prune.] To prune a sec- 
ond time. + Evelyn. 
RE-PRON‘ED, pp. Pruned a second time. 
RE-PRUN/ING, ppr. Pruning a second time. 
REP-TA/TION, n. [L. reptatio.} The act of creep- 
ing or crawling. Brande. 
REP/TILE (rep’til,) a. [Fr., from L. reptiles, from 
repo, lo creep, Gr. eprw; It. rettile; Sp. reptil. (See 
Creer.) The primary sense is probably to rub or 
scrape, or to seize. ] 
5 1. Creeping ; moving on the belly, or with smal 
eet. 

2. Groveling; low; vulgar; as, @ reptile race or 
crew ; reptile vices. Burke. 
REP’TILE, z.. An animal that moves on its belly, or 
by means of smull, short legs, as snakes, lizards, 

tortoises, and the like. 4 E 

In zodlogy, the reptiles, or reptil’ia, constitute a clase 
or order, including all such animals as are cold- 
blooded, vertebrated, and breathe air; as tortoises 
lizards, frogs, etc. Bell has separated the batrachi- 
ans from this class, and arranges them under the de- 
nomination of Amphibia, because they breathe water 
in the tadpole state. 

2. A groveling or very mean person ; a term of 
contempt. 

REP-TIL/I-AN, a, 


Blamed ; reprehend- 


Belonging to the Reptilia, or ue 


tiles. el 
REP-TIL/I-AN, 2. An animal of the order Reptilia ; 
a reptile. Lyell. 


RE-PUB’/LIE, 2. 
lic affairs. ] 

1. A commonwealth; a state in which the exer- 
cise of the sovereign power is lodged in representa- 
tives elected by the people. In modern usage, it 
differs from a democracy or democratic state, in 
which the people exercise the powers of sovereignty 
in person. Yet the democracies of Greece are often 
called republics, ; 

2. Common interest ; the public. oe ct use.] 


y 
[L. respublica ; res and publica ; pub= 


. Jonson. 
Republic of letters ; the collective body of literary or 
learned men. 

RE-PUB’LI€-AN, a. Pertaining to a republic; con- 
sisting of a commonwealth ; as, a ican consti- 
tution or governnient. 

2. Consonant to the principles of a republic ; as, 
republican sentiments or opinions ; republican man- 
ners, ° 


’ 
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_ RE-PUB-LI€-A/TION, 2. 
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RE-PUB LI€-AN, x One who favors or 
republican form of government. 
RE-PUB’LI€-AN-ISM, n. A republican form or sys- 
tem of governnient, 
2. Attachment toa republican form of government. 
er Burke. 
RE-PUB’LI€-AN-IZE, v. t. To convert to republican 
principles ; as, to republicanize the rising generation. 
Ramsay. 
[re and publication.) 
I, A second publication, or a new publication of 
something before-published. 
2. A second publication, as of a former will; re- 
newal. 
If there be many testaments, the last overthrows all the former ; 
but the repub/ication of a former will revokes one of a later 
; date, and estublishes the first. Blackstone. 
RE-PUB/LISH, wv. t. [re and publisk.] To publish a 
i second time, or to publish a new edition of a work 
before published. 
2. To publish anew. 
Unless, subsequent to the purchase or contract, the devisor repub- 
itches hie will 3 oa pa 
RE-PUB/LISH-ED, (-lisht,) pp. Published anew. 
RE-PUB/LISH-ER, n. One who republishes. 
RE-PUB’/LISH-ING, ppr. Publishing again. 
RE-PC/DI-A-BLE, a. [from repudiate.| That may 
be rejected ; fit or proper to be put away. 
RE-PO'DI-ATE, v. t. [Fr. repudier; L. repudio; re 
and one of the roots in Class Bd, which signifies to 
send or thrust.] 
1, To cast away ; to reject ; to discard. 
Atheists — repudiate all title to the kingdom of heaven. Bentley. 


2. To refuse any longer to acknowledge ; to dis- 
claim; as, the state has repudiated its debts. [Re- 
cont. 

3. Appropriately, to put away; to divorce; as a 


wife. 
RE-PO’DI-A-TED, pp. Cast off; rejected ; discarded ; 
disclaimed ; divorced. 
RE-PU’DI-A-TING, ppr. 
claiming; divorcing. 
RE-PU-DI-A’/TION, 2. [Fr., from L. repudiatio.] 
1. Rejection ; the act of disclaiming ; as, the re- 
pudiation of a doctrine. 
2, The refusal on the part of a state or government 
to pay its debts. [ Recent. } 
3. Bieare. as, the repudiction of a Wife. 
Arbuthnot. 
RE-PO’DI-A-TOR, ». One that repudiates. 
RE-POGN’, (re-piine’,) vt. [L.repugno; reand pug- 


no. 

‘0 oppose ; to resist. [Vet used.] Elyot. 
RE-PUG’/NANCE, } 2 r. repugnance; It. ripu- 
RE-PUG/NAN-CY, gnanza; L. repugnantia, from 

repugno, to resist; re and pugno, to fight.] 
1. Opposition of mind; reluctance; unwilling- 


prefers @ 


Casting off; rejecting ; dis- 


ness. Shak. Dryden. 
2. Opposition or struggle of passions ; resistance, 
South. 


3. Opposition of principles or qualities ; inconsist- 
ency ; contrariety. . 

But where difference is without repugnancy, that which hath been 

can be no prejudice to that which is, Hooker, 
RE-PUG’/NANT, a. [Fr., from L. repugnans.] 

1. Opposite ; contrary ; inconsistent ; properly fol- 
lowed by to. Every sin is repugnant to the will of 
God. Every thing morally wrong is repugnant both 
to *re honor, as well as to the interest of the offender. 

2. Disobedient ; not obsequious. [JVot in xa 


RE-PUG’/NANT-LY, adv. With opposition; in con- 
tradiction. Brown. 
RE-PUG/NATE, v. t. To opposo ; to fight against. 
RE-PUL’LU-LATE, t.i. [L. re and puilulo, to bud.] 
To bud again. Ffowell, 
RE-PUL-LU-LA’TION, x, The act of budding again. 
RE-PULSE’, (re-puls’,) x [L. repulsa, from repello ; 
re and pello, to drive.} : 
1. A being checked in advancing, or driver back 
by force. The enemy met with repulse and retreated. 
2. Refusal; denial. Bailey. 
RE-PULSE’, (re-puls’,) o. t. [L. repulsus, repello. 

To repel; to beat or drive back; as, to repulse an 
assailant or advancing enemy, Knowics. Milton. 
RE-PULS’ED, (re-pnist’,) pp. Repelled; driven back. 

RE-PULS’ER, x. One that repulses or drives back. 


Sherwood, 

RE-PULS/ING, ppr. Driving back. 

RE-PUL/SION, (re-pul/shun,) ». In physics, that 
power by which bodies, or the particles cf bodies, are 
made to recede trom each other. P. Cyc. 

2. The act of repelling. 

RE-PULS/IVE, a. Repelling; driving off, or keeping 
from approach. The repulsive power of the electric 
fluid is remarkable. 

2. Cold; reserved ; forbidding ; as, repuleve man- 
ners. i 

RE-PULS/IVE-LY, adv. By repulsing. 

RE-PULS/[VE-NESS, . e quality of being re- 
pulsive or forbidding. ‘ 

RE-PULSE’LESS, a, That can not be repelled. 

RE-PULS/O-RY, a. Repulsive ; driving back. 


| REP-U-TA'TION, 2. [Fr., from L. tapes | 


REQ 


RE-PUR/CHASE, t. t. [re and purchase.) To buy 
again; to buy back; to regain by purchase or ex- 
pense. Hale. 

RE-PUR’CHASE, nz. Tho act of buying again; the 
purchase again of what has been sold. 

RE-PUR/CHAS-ED, (-pur’chast,) pp. Bought back or 
again ; regained by expense ; as, a throne repurchas- 
ed with the blood. of enemies. Shak. 

RE-PUR’/CHAS-ING, ppr. Buying back or again; 
regaining by the payment of a price. 

REP’U-TA-BLE, a. [from repute.] Being in good re- 
pute ; held in esteem ; as, a reputable man or char- 
acter; reputable conduct. It expresses less than 
respectable and honorable, denoting the good opinion 
of men, without distinction or great qualities, 

2. Consistent with reputdtion; not mean or dis- 
graceful. It is evidence of extreme depraVity that 
vice is in any case reputable. 


In the article of danger, it is es reputable to elude an enemy as 
to defeat one, Broome. 


REP’U-TA-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being rep- 
utable. 

REP’/U-TA-BLY, adv. With reputation ; without dis- 
grace or discredit; as, to fill an office reputably. 


1. Good name; the credit, honor, or character 
which is derived from a favorable public opinion or 
esteem. Reputation is a valuable species of property 
or right,. which should never be violated. With the 
loss of reputation, a man, and especially a woman, 
loses most of the enjoyinents of life. 

The best evidence of reputation is a man'a whole life. Ames, 


2. Character by report; in a good or bad sense ; 
as, 1 man has the reputation of being rich or poor, or 
of being a thief. ddison. 

RE-PO/TA-TIVE-LY, adv. 
RE-PUTE’, »v. t. 
Fr. reputer.] 

To think ; fo account; to hold; to reckon. 

The king was reputed a prince mest prudent. 


Shak, 
Wherefore are we counted as beasts, and reputed vile in your 
sight?—Job xviii, 


RE-POTE’,7. Reputation ; good character ; the credit 
or honor derived from common or public opinion; 
as, men of repute. 

2. Character; in a bad sense; as, a man held in 
bad repute. 
3. Established opinion ; as, upheld by old repute, 
iG Milton. 

RE-PUT’ED, pp, or zc. Reckoned ; accounted. 

RE-POT’ED-LY, adv. In common opinion or estima- 
tion. Barrow. 

RE-POTE’LESS, a. Disreputable; disgraceful. Shak. 

RE-PUT’ING, ppr. Thinking; reckoning; account- 


By repute. 
[L. reputo; re and puto, to think ; 


ing. 

RE-QUEST’, (re-kwest’,) 2. [Fr. requéte; L. requisi- 
tus, requiro ; re and quero, to seek ; It. richiesta; Sp. 
requesta. See Qurst, Question. ] 

1. Tne expression of desire to some person for 
something to be granted or done ; an asking ; a peti- 
tion. 

Haman stood up to make request for his life to Esther the queen, 

— Esth, vil. 

2. Prayer; the expression of desire to a superior 
or tothe Almighty. Phil. iv. 

3. The thing asked for or requested. 

1 will both hear und grant you your requests, Shak. 

He gave them their reguest, but sent leanuess into their souls. 

— Ps. cvi. 

4, A stato of being desired or held in such estima- 

tion as to be souglit after or pursued. 


Knowledge and fame were in og great request as wealth among 


us now, : Temple. 
In request ; in demand ; in credit or reputation. 
Coriolanus being now in no request. Shak, 


Request expresses less earnestness than entreaty and 
supplication, and supposes a right in the person re- 
quested to deny or refuse to grant. In this it differs 
from demand. 

Court of Requests; in England, a court of equity for 
the relief of such persons as addressed his majesty 
by supplication ; abolished by stat. 16 and 17 Car. 
1, It was inferior to the Court of Chancery. Brande. 

2. A local tribunal, sometimes called a Court of 
Conscience, founded by act of parliament to facilitate 
the recovery of small debts from any inhabitant or 
trader in the district defined by the act. P. Cyc. 

RE-QUEST’, ». t. [Ft requéter. | 
1. To ask ; to solicit ; to express desire for. 
The weight of the golden ear-rings which he requested, was a 
thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold. — Judges vill, 

2. To express desire to; to ask. We requested a 
friend to accompany us. 

RE-QUEST’ED, pp. Asked ; desired ; solicited. 

RE-QUEST’ER, n. One who requests; a petitioner. 

RE-QUEST'ING, ppr. Asking; petitionin 

RE-QUICK’EN, v. t. [re and quicken.] 
mate ; to give new life to, 

RE-QUICK’EN-ED, pp. Reanimated. 

SE SUE aENG, ppr- Reanimating; invigorat- 
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RE’QUL-EM, 2. [L.] In the Roman Catholic church, 
a hymn or mass sung for the dead, for the rest of hia 
soul ; so called from the first word. P. Cyc. 

2. A grand musical composition, performed in 
honor of some deceased person. Brande, 

3. Rest; quiet; peace. [Wotinuse.] Sandys. 

RE-QUYE-TO-RY, x. [Low L. reguicteriare.) 

__A sepulchre. Pot in use.] eever. 
RE/QUIN, 2 [Fr.] The French name of the white 
shark, Carcharias vulgaris, Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 
RE-QUIR/A-BLE, a. [from require.] That may be 
required ; fit or proper to be demanded. Hale. 
RE-QUIRE’, v. t. [L. requiro; re and quero, to seek ; 

Fr. and Sp. requerin See Qusry.] 

1, To demand; to ask, as of right and by author- 
ity. We require a person to do a thing, and we re- 
quire a thing to be done. 

Why, then, doth my lord require this thing ?— 1 Chron. xxt. 

2. To claim ; to render necessary; as a duty or 
any thing indispensable ; as, the law of God requirca 
strict obediemce. ~ 

3. To ask as a favor; to request. 

I was ashamed to require of the king a band of soldiers and 

horsemen to help us against the euemy in the way. — Ezra 
vill. 
In this sense, the word is rarely used.] 
. To call to account for. 
I will require my flock at their hand. — Ezek, xxxiv, 
5. To make necessary ; to need ; to demand. 
‘The king’s business required haste, —1 Sam, xxi. 

6. To avenge; to take satisfaction fur. 1 Sam. xx. 

RE-QUIR’ED, pp. or a. Demanded; needed; neces- 


sary. 
RE-QUIRE/MENT, 2. Demand; requisition. 

Scott. Chalmers. 

This ruler was one of those who believe that they can fill up 
every requirement contained in the rule of righteousness. 
J, M. Mason. 

The Bristol water is of service where the secretions exceed the 
requirementa of health. Encuc. 


RE-QUIR/ER, n. One who requires, 
RE-QUIR/ING, ppr. Demanding; needing. 
REQ/ULSITE, (rek!we-zit,) a. [L. requisitus, from 
requiro. | 7 
Required by the nature of things or by circum- 
stances ; necessary; so needful that it can not be 
dispersed with. Repentance and faith are requisite 
to salvation ; air is requisite to support life; heat is 
requisite to vegetation.” 

REQ/UL-SITE, (rek/we-zit,)n. That which is neces- 
sary; something indispensable. Contentment is a 
requistte to a happy life. 

God, on his part, has declared the requisites on ours; what we 


must do to obtain blessings, is the great busincss of us all to 
know, Wake. 


REQ/ULSITE-LY, (rek/we-zit-le,) adv. Necessarily; 


in a requisite manner, Boyle. 
REQ/UI-SITE-NESS, n. The state of being requisite 
or necessary ; necessity. Boyle. 
REQ-UI-SI'"TION, (rek-we-zish'un,) mn. [Fr.; lt. 
requisizione. See Requrne.] 
. Demand ; application made as of right. Under 


the old confederation of the American States, con- 
gress often made requisitions on the States for money 
to supply the treasury ; but they had no power to en- 
force their requisitions, and the States neglected or 
partially complied with them, Hamilion, 
2, A written call or invitation ; as, a requisition for 
a public meeting. [Eng.] 
RE-QUIS/I-TIVE, a. Expressing or implying de- 
mand. Harris. 
RE-QUI8/I-TO-RY, a. Sought for; demanded. [Lit 
tle used. : 
REQUI'PAL, m. [from requite.}] Return for any 
office, good or bad ; iz @ good sense, compensation ; 
recompense ; as, the requital of services ; in a bad 
sense, retaliation or punishment; as, the reguital of 
evil deeds. 
2. Return; reciprocal action. 
No merit their aversion can remove, 
Nor ill reguital can eflace their lore. Waller. 


RE-QUITE’, v. t. [from quit, L. cedo; Ir. cuitighim, 
to requite; cuiteach, recompense. 
hb To repay either good or evil; in a good sense, ta 
recompense ; to return an equivalent in good ; to re- 
ward, i 
I also will requite you this kindness. —2 Sam, ii, 1 Tim, vy. 
In a bad sense, to retaliate ; to return evil for evil; 


to punish. 4 
Joseph will certainly requite us all thc evil which we did to him. 
—Gen. 1. ‘ 


2. To do or give in return. 
He hath requited me evil for good, —1 Sam. xxv. 


RE-QUIT’ED, pp. Repaid; recompensed ; rewarded. 

RE-QUIT’ER, n. One who reqnites. 

RE-QUIT’ING, ppr. Recompensing ; rewarding ; giv- 
ing in return. : 

RERE’FIEF, ». A fief held of a superior feudatory ; 
an under fief, held by an under pase 
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RERE/-MOUSE, n. [Sax. hreremus.] 

A bat. [See Rear-Mouse.] ] 
RE-RE-SOLVE’, v. t. To resolve a second time. 
RE-RE-SOLV’ED, pp. Resolved a second time. 
RERE’/WARD, n. [rear and ward.] The part of an 

army that marches in the rear, as the guard; the 
rearguard. Mum. x. Is. lii. 

[ The latter orthography ts to be preferred.) 

RE-SAIL’, v. t. ori. [re and sail.] To sail back. 


Pope. 
RE-SAIL/ED, pp. Sailed back. 
RE-SAIL/ING, ppr. Sailing back. 
RE-SALE’,n. (reand sale.] A sale at second hand. 
Bacon. 

2. A second sale; a sale of what was before sold 
to the possessor. 

RE-SA-LOTE’, v. t. [L. resaluto; re and saluto, to 
salute ; Fr. resaluer.] 

1. To salute or greet anew. Milton. 

2. To return a salutation. 

RE-SA-LOT’ED, pp. Saluted again. 

RE-SA-LOT’ING, ppr. Saluting anew. 

RE-SCIND’, v.t. [L. rescindo; re and scindo, to cut ; 
Fr. rescinder.] 

1. To abrogate; to revoke; to annul; to vacate 
an act by the enacting authority or by superior au- 
thority ; as, to rescind a Jaw, a resolution, or a vote ; 
to rescind an edict or decree; to rescind a judg- 
ment. 

2- To cut off. [Wot used.] 

RE-SCIND/ED, pp. Abrogated; revoked ; annulled. 
RE-SCIND/ING, ppr. Abrogating ; revoking; an- 
nulling. 
RE-SCIS'SION, (re-sizh’un,) n. 
L. rescissus.] 
* 1. The act of abrogating, annulling, or vacating ; 
as, the rescission of a law, decree, or judgment. 

2. A cutting off. 

RE-SCIS/SO-RY, (-siz/zo-re,) a. [Fr. rescisoire.] 

Having power to cut off or to abrogate. Selden, 

RES/€OUS, (res/kus,) n.° In law. [See Rescve.] 
RE-SE€RIBE’, v. t. [L. rescribo; re and scribo, to 
write. 

1. ‘to write back. Ayliffe. 

2. To write over again. Howell, 

. RE'SERIPT, xn. [L. rescriptum, peentes 

1. In Roman antiquity, the answer of an emperor, 
when consulted by particular persons on some dif- 
ficult question. This answer served as a decision of 
the question, and might therefore, as a precedent, 
gradually obtain the force of an edict orlaw. Hence, 

2. An edict or decree. Smith’s Dict. 
RE-SERIP/T(ON, n. <A writing back ; the answering 


[Fr. rescision, from 


of a letter. Loveday. 
RE-SERIPT/IVE-LY, adv. By rescript. [Unusual.] 
Burke, 


RES’€U-A-BLE, a. That may be rescued. Gayton. 

RES’€CE, (res/ku,) v. t. [Norm. rescure, to rescue; 
rescous, retaken, rescued, relieved ; Fr. recourre, re- 
cous; qu. from recouvrer, to recover. The Italian 
riscattare, Sp. rescatar, Port. resyatar, to redeem, to 
rescue, is compounded of re and cattare, to get. The 
Fr. recous is evidently the It. riscossa, recovery, ris- 
cosso, recovered, from riscuotere, to redeem, ransom, 
regain, escape, exact, ar recover, contracted, in Fr. 
recourre, from ri or re and It. scuotere, to shake ; 
scossa, a shaking; L. re and quatio.] 

To free or deliver from any confinement, violence, 
danger, or evil; to liberate from actual restraint, or 
to remove or withdraw from a state of exposure to 
evil ; as, to rescue a prisoner from an officer ; to res- 
cue Seamen from destruction by shipwreck. 

Bo the people rescued Jonathan, that he died not. — 1 Sam. lv. 

xxx. Ps. xxxv. 

‘Cattle tnken by distress, contrary to law, may be rescued by the 

owner, while on their way to the pound. Blackstone. 

Esumate the value of one eoul rescued from eternal guilt and 

agony, and destined to grow forever in the knowl dge and 
likeness of God, A, Dickinson, 


RES/€OE, n. [See the verb.] Deliverance from re- 
straint, violence, or danger, by force, or by tho inter- 
ference of an agent. 

2. In law, rescue, or rescous; the forcible retaking 
of a lawful distress from the distrainor, or from the 
custody of the law} also, the forcible liberation of a 
defendant from the custody of the officer,-in which 
cases the remedy is by writ of rescous. But when 
the distress is unlawfully taken, the owner may law- 
fully make rescue. 


Tht rescue of a prisoner from the court, Is punished with per 
petual imprisonment and forfeiture of goods. Blackstone, 


RES’€0-ED, (res/kide,) pp. or a. Delivered from con- 
finement or danger ; or forcibly taken from the cus- 
tody of the law. 

RES’€U-ER, n. One that rescues or retakes. 

RES’€U-ING, ppr. 


Kent. 
Liberating from restraint or dan- 
ger; forcibly taking from the custody.of the law. 

RE-SEARCH 1 (re-serch’,) n.  [Fr. recherche. ] 

| Diligent inquiry or examination in seeking facts or 
principles ; laborious or continued search after truth ; 
as, researches of human wisdom, Rovers.» 

RE-SEARCH’, (re-serch’,) v. t [Fr. rechercher; ro 
and chercher.] 
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1. To search or examine with continued care; to 

seek diligently for the truth. 

It in not easy to~research, with due distinction, in,the actions of 
eminent personages, both how much may have been blem- 
ished Ly the envy'of others, and what was corrupted by their 
own felicity, [Unusual.] Wotton. 

2. To search again; to examine anew. A 

RE-SEARCH’/ER, (re-serch/er,) n. One who diligently 
inquires or examines. 2 3 

RE-SEARCH'ING, ppr. Examining with continued 
care. 


RE-SEAT’, v.t. [reand seat.] To seat or set again. 


RE-SEAT'ED, pp. Seated again. - [ Dryden. 
RE-SEAT'ING, ppr. Seating again. 
RE-SEC'TION, n. [L. resectio, reseco.] 

The act of cutting or paring off. Cotgrave. 
RE-SEEK’, v. t.; pret. and pp. Resoucut. [re and 

seek, 

te seek again. J. Barlow. 

RE-SEIZE’, (-seez’,) v. t. [re and seize.] To seize 


again , to seize a second time. Spenser. 
2. In law, to take possession of Jands and tene- 
ments which have been disseized. 
Whereupon the sheriff is commanded to reseize the land and all 


the chattels thereon, and keep the same in his custody till the 


arrival of the Justices of assize, Blackstone. 


RE-SEIZ’ED, pp. Seized again. 
RE-SEIZ/ER, n. One who seizes again. 
RE-SEIZ/ING, ppr.. Seizing again. 

RE-SEIZ/URE, (ré-sézh’yur,) 2 A second seizure ; 
the act of seizing again. Bacon. 
RE-SELL’, v. t, To sell again ; to sell what has been 
bought or sold. W heaton, Vv. 4. 

RE-SELL/ING, ppr. Selling again. 
RE-SEM’/BLA-BLE, a. [See Resemsre.] That may 
be compared. [Not in mer] Gower. 
RE-SEM’/BLANCE, (re-zem!-,) x. [Fr. ressemblance. 

See Resemsue.] 

1. Likeness ; similitude, either of external form or 
of qualities. We observe a resemblance between per- 
sons, a resemblance in shape, a resemblance in man- 
ners, a resemblance in dispositions. Painting and 
poetry bear a great resemblance to each other, as one 
object of both is to please. Dryden, 

2. Something similar; similitude ; representation. 

These sensivle things which religion hath allowed, are resem- 

blances formed according to things spiritual. Hooker, 

Fairest resemblance of thy Maker fair. Milton, 

RE-SEM/BLE, (re-zem’bl,) v. t. [Fr. ressembler; It. 
rassembrare; Sp. asemejar; Port. assemelhar. See 
Simrvar.] 

1. To have the likeness of ; to bear the similitude 
of something, either in form, figure, or qualities, One 
man may resemble another in features; he may resem- 
ble a third person in temper or deportment. 

Each one resembled the children of a hing. —Jedges vill. 5 


2. To liken ; to compare ; to represent as like some- 

thing else. 

The torrid parts of Africa are resembled to a libbard’s skin, the 
distance of whose spots represents the dispersed situation of 
the habitations. Brerewood, 

RE-SEM/BLED, pp. Likened ; compared. 

RE-SEM’BLING, ppr. Having the likeness of; liken- 
ing; comparing. ; 

RE-SEND’, v. t.; pret. and pp. Resent. [re and send.] 

To send again ; to send back. [Wot in use.] Shak. 

RE-SENT’, pp. of Resenp. Sent again. 

RE-SENT’, (re-zent’,) vt [Fr. ressentir, to perceive 
again, to have a deep sense of ; re and sentir, to per- 
ceive. L. sextio; It. risentire, to resent, to hear again, 
to resound ; Sp. resentirse, to resent, also, to begin to 
give way or to fail; resentimiento, resentment, a flaw 


or pope 

Literally, to have a corresponding sentiment or 
feeling. Hence, 

1. To take well; to receive with satisfaction. 
[ Obs. Bacon. 


Pos to take ill; to consider as an injury or affront ; 
to be in some degree, angry or provoked at. 
Thou with scorn 
And anger wouldst resent the offered wrong. Milton, 
RE-SENT’ED, pp. Taken ill; being in some measure 
angry at. 
RE-SENT’ER, zn. One who resents; one that feels an 
injury deeply. Wotton. 
2. In the sense of one that takes a thing well. 
Obs.} Barrow, 
RE-SENT’FYUL, a. Easily provoked to anger; of an 
irritable temper. 3 
RE-SENT’FUL-LY, adv, With resentment. 
RE-SENT'ING, ppr. Taking ill; feeling angry at. 
RE-SENT!/ING-LY, adv. With a sense of wrong or 
affront ; with a degree of anger. 
2. With deep sense or strong perception. [ Obs.] 
. More. 
RE-SENT'IVE, a. Easily provoked or irritated ; quick 
to feel an injury or affront. Thomson. 
RE-SENT’MENT, n. [Fr. ressentiment; It. risenti- 
mento; Sp. resentimiento. | 
1. The excitement of passion which proceeds from 
a sense of wrong offered to ourselves or to those who 
are connected with us; anger. This word usually 
expresses less excitement than Ancgr, though it is 
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often synonymous with it. It expresses much less than 

RaTH, Exasreration, and Inpicnation. In thid 
use, resentment is not the sense or perception of inju- 
ry, but the excitement which is the effect of it. 

* Can heavenly minds such high resentment show? Dryden. 

2. Strong perception of good. [Not in use.] More. 

RES-ER-VA/TION, x. {Fr., from L. reservo. 

1. The act of reserving or keeping back or in the 
mind; reserve; concealment or withholding from 
disclosure ; as, mental reservation. 

2. Something withheld, either not expressed of 
disclosed, or not given up or brought forward. 

With reservation of a hundred knights, Shak. 


In the United States, a tract of the’public land re- 
served for some special use, as for schools, the use of 
Indians, é&c. 

3. Custcdy ; state of being treasured up or kept in 
store. Shak, 

4, In law, a clause or part of an instrument by 
which something is reserved, not conceded or grant- 
ed ; also, a proviso. 

Mental reservation, is the withholding or failing to 
disclose something that affects a statement, promise, 
&c., and which, if disclosed, would materially vary 
its import. 

Mental reservations are the refuge of hypocrites. 
RE-SERV'A-TIVE, a. Keeping; reserving. 
RE-SERV'A-TO-RY, 2. [from reserve.] A place in 

which things are reserved or kept. Woodward. 
RE-SERVE’, (re-zerv’,) v.t. [Fr. reserver ; L, reservo; 
re and servo, to Keep. ] 

1. To keep in store for future or other use ; to with- 
hold from present use fur another purpose. The 
farmer sells his corn, reserving only what is neces- 
sary for his family. . 

Hast thou seen the treasures of hail, which I have reserved 

against the day of trouble? — Job xxxviii. 
2. To keep; to hold; to retain. 
Will he reserve his anger forever ? — Jer, fil. 
3. To lay up and keep for a future timé, 2 Pet. il. 
Reserve your kind looks and language for private hours, Swift. 


RE-SERVE’, (re-zerv’,) n. That which is kept for 
other or future use ; that which is retained from pres- 
ent use or disposal. 

The virgins, beside the oil in thelr lamps, carried likewise a re 

serve in some other vessel for a continual supply. Tillotson, 

2. Something in the mind withheld from disclos- 
ure. 


However any one may concur in the general scheme, it is stil} 
with certain reserves and deviations, ‘Addison, 


3. Exception ; a withholding. 


Is knowledge s0 deapised ? 
Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste? 


4, Exception in favor. 
Each has some darling lust, which pleads for a reseres: 


Encye. 


Piiltdn. 


ogers. 

5. Restraint of freedom in words or actions ; back- 
wardness ; caution in personal behavior, Reserve 
may proceed from modesty, bashfulness, prudence, 
prudery, or sullenness. 

My soul, surprised, and from her sex disjoined, 
Tet all reserve, and all the sex behind. Prior. 

6. In law, reservation. i 

In reserve; in store; in keeping for other or futur 
use. He bas large quantities of wheat in reserve, 
He has evidence or arguments in reserve, 

Body of reserve; in military affairs, a select body 
of troops in the rear of an army drawn up for battle, 
reserved to sustain the other lines as occasion may 
require ; a body of troops kept for an exigency. 

RE-SERV'ED, pp. Kept for another or future use ; 
retained. 

2, a, Restrained from freedom in words or actions ; 
backward in conversation ; not free or frank. 

To all obliging, yet reserved to all. 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see. Dryden. 
RE-SERV'ED-LY, adv. With reserve; with back- 
wardness ; not with openness or frankness, 
Woodward. 
2. Scrupulously ; cautiously ; coldly. Pope. 
RE-SERV’'ED-NESS, n. Closeness; want of frank- 
ness, openness, or freedom. A man may guard him- 
self by that silence and reservedness whicli every one 
may innocently practice, South, 
RE-SERV’ER, n, One that reserves, 
RE-SERV/ING, ppr. Keeping back ; keeping for other 
use, or for use at a future time; retaining. 
RES-ER-VOIR’, (rez-er-vwor',) 2. ae A place 
where any thing is kept in store, particularly a place 
where water ‘is collected and kept for use when 
wanted, as to supply a fountain, a canal, ora city by 
means of aqueducts, or to drive a mill-wheel and 
the like ; a cistern ; a mill-pond; a basin. 
RE-SET’, vo. t.: pret. and pp. Reset. In Scots law, to 
receive stolen goods. 

2. To set over again, as a page of matter among 
printers, : a 

RESET’, n. In Scots law, the receiving of stolen 
goods, or harboring of a criminal. Jamieson, * 
2. Among printers, matter reset. 


Walsh. 
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RE-SET’TER. n.° In Scots law, a receiver of stolen 

Be Poudier. 
ET’TLE, v. t. [re and settle.] To settlo again. 
2. To install, as a minister of the gospol: [Swift. 

RE-SET’TLE, v. i. To settle in the ministry a sec- 
ond time ; to be installed. 

RE-SET/TLED, gp. Settled again ; installed. 

RE-SET/TLE-MENT, n. . Tho act of settling or com- 
posing again. = 

The resettlement of my discomposed soul. Norris. 
2. The state of settling or subsiding again ; as, th 
resettlement of lees, Mortimer. 
3. A second settlement in the ministry. 

RE-SET’TLING, ppr. Settling again ; installing, 

RE-SHAPE’,v.t To shape again. 

RE-SHAP’ED, (-shapt’,) pp. Shaped again. 

RE-SHAP'ING, ppr. Shaping a second time. 

RE-SHIP’, v. t. [re and ship.] To ship again; to 
ship what has been conveyed by water or imported ; 
as coffee and sugar imported into New York, and 
reshipped for Hamburg. 

RE-SHIP/MENT, ». The act of shipping or loading 
on board of & ship a second time; the shipping for 
exportatian what has been imported. 

That which is reshipped. 

Laat (re-shipt’,) pp. 


RE-SHIP’PING, ppr. Shipping again. 
RE/SL-ANCE, nz. Pree Reastant.] Residence ; abode. 
B 


Shipped again. 


Obs. acon. 
RE/SLANT, a. [lNorm. resiant, resseant, from the L. 
resideo. Seo Rearpz.] 
Resident ; dwelling ; present in a place. Onl 
hy nolles. 


RE-SIDE’, (re-zide’,) v. i. [I't. resider; L. resideo, 
resido ; re and sedeo, to sit, to settle,] 

1. To dwell permanently-or for a length of time ; 
to have a settled abode for a time. The peculiar 
uses of this word are to he noticed. When the word 
is applied to the natives of a state, or others who 
dwell in it as permanent citizens, we use it only 
with reference to the part of a city or country in 
which a man dwells. We do not say generally, that 
Englishmen reside in England, but 4 particular citi- 
zen resides in London or York, or at such a house, 
in such a street, in the Strand, &c. 

When the word is applied to strangers or travelers, 
we do not say a man resides in an inn for a night, 
but he resided in London or Oxford a month or a 
year; or he may reside in a foreign country a great 
part of his life. A man lodges, stays, remains, 
abides, for a day or very short time; but reside im- 
plies a longer time, though not definite. 

2. To sink to the bottom of liquors; to settle. 
[ Obs. Boyle. 

In this cense, Susstpx is now used.] 
RES’I-DENCE, )/n. [Fr.] The act of abiding or 
RES’/I-DEN-CY,}§ dwelling in a place for sume con- 

tinuance of time; as, the residence of an American 
in France or Italy for a year. 

The confessor had often made considerable residences In Nor 

ly. Hale, 

2. The olace of abode; a dwelling; a habitation, 


Caprea had been — the residence of Tiberius for several } ir 
non. 


3. That which falls to the bottom of liquors. 
[Obs. Bacon. 
4. In the canon and common law, the abode of a 
rson or incumbent on his benefice ; opposed to 
on-REsIDENCE. Blackstone, 
RES‘I-DENT, a. [L. residens; Fr. resident.] 
Dwelling or having an abode in a place for a con- 
tinuance of time, but not definite; as, a minister 
resident at the court of St. James. A B is now res- 
ident in South America 
RES/I-DENT, 7. Ono who resides cr dwells in a 
place fur some time. A B is now a resident in Lon- 
don. 
2. A public minister who resides at a foreign court. 
It is usually applied to ministers of a rank inferior 
to that of embassadors, Enxtcye. 
RES/I-DENT-ER, 7. A resident. 
RES-L-DEN’TIAL, {shal,) a. Residing. 
ert A-RY, a. Having residence. More. 
RES-I-DEN’TIA-RY, 7. An ecclesiastic who keeps a 
certain residence. Eccles. Canons. 
RE-SID/ER,n. One who resides in a particular place, 
RE-SID/ING, ppr. DweHing in a place for soine con- 
tinnance of time. a 
RE-S1D/U-AL, a. Remaining after a part is ie 
avy. 
RE-SID/U-A-RY, a. [L. residuus. See Restvz.] 
Pertaining to the residue or part remaining; as, 
the residuary advantage of an estate. Ayliffe. 
Residuary legatee; in law, the legatee to whom is 
bequeathed the part of goods and estate which re- 
mains after deducting all the debts and specific lega- 
cies, Blackstone. 
RES’1-DDE, (rez/e-di,) n. [Fr. residu; L. residuus.] 
1, That which remains after a part is taken, sepa- 
rated, removed, or designated. 
The locusts shall eat the residue of that which has escaped. — 


Ex. x. 
, The residue of them wil! I deliver to the sword, — Jer. xv. 
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2. The balance or remainder of a deb? or account, | RES/IN-OUS-NESS, n.. The quality of being res 


or of the estate of a testutor after the payment of 


debts and legacies, 
RE-SID/U-UM, n [L.] Residue; that which fs left 
after any process of separation or purification. 
2. In law, the part of an estate or of goods and 
chattels remaining after the payment of debts an 


legacies, Blackstone. 
RE-SIEGE/, v.t. [re and siege.] To seat again; fo 
reinstate. [Obs.] Spenser. 


RE-SIGN’, (re-zine’,) v. t. [Fr. resigner; L. resigno; 
re and signo, tosign. The radical sense of sign is, to 
send, to drive, hence, to set. To resign is to send 
back or send away.] } 

1. To give up; to give back, as an office or com- 
mission, to the person or authority that conferred it ; 
hence, to surrender an office or charge in a formal 
manner; as, a military officer resigns his commis- 
sion ; a prince resigns his crown. 

Phebus resigns his darta, and Jove 
His thunder t the god of love. 

2. To withdraw, as a claim. 
tensions to skill. 

3. To yield ; a3, to resign the judgment to the di- 
rection of others. Locke. 

4. To yield or give up in confidence, 

‘What more reasonable, than that we should fn all things resign 

ourselves to the will of God? Tillotson. 


5. To submit, particularly to Providence. 


Denham. 
He resigns all pre- 


A firm, yet cautious mind ; 

Sincere, though prudent; constant, yet resigneds Pope, 

6. To submit without resistance or thurmur, Shak. 
RE-SIGN’, (ré-sine’,) v. t. To sign again. 
RE-SIGN/, (re-zine’,) m. Resignation, [ Obs.] 
RES-IG-NA/TION, n. [Fr.] Tho act of resigning or 

giving up, as acclaim or possession ; as, the resigna- 
tion of a crown or commission. 

2. Submission; unresisting acquiescence; as, a 
blind resignation to the authority of other men’s 
opinions. Locke. 

3. Quiet submission to the will of Providence; 
submission without discontent, and with entire ac- 
quiescence in the divine dispensations, This is 
Christian resignation. 

RE-SYGN/ED, (re-zind’,) pp. Given up ; surrendered ; 
yielded. 

2. «. Submissive to the will of God. 
RE-SIGN/ED-LY, adv. With submission. 
RE-SIGN’ER, 2. One that resigns. 

RE-SIGN/ING, ppr. Giving up ; surrendering ; sub- 
mitting. 

RE-SIGN’MENT, ». The act of resigning. [Obs.] 

RE-SILE’, v. i. [L. restho.] 

To start back ; to recede from a purpose. [ Litile 
used, Ellis, 
RE-SIL/I-ENCE nm [L. resiliens, resilio; re and 

RE-SUL/I-EN-CY, salio, to spring. ] 

The act-of leaping or springing back, or the act 

of rebounding ; as, the adlieacs of a ball or of sound. 
Bacon. 
RE-SIL’I-ENT, (re-zil’e-ent,) a. [L. resiliens.] 

Leaping or starting back ; rebounding. 
RES-I-LI/'TION, (rez-e-lish’un,) x. [L. resilio.] 

The act of springing back ; resilience. 

RESIN, wm [Fr. resing; L. It. and Sp. resina; Ir. 
roisin; Gr. pqrir7, probably from fev, to flow.] 

Resins are solid, inflammable substances, which 
are insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and in 
essential oils. When cold, they are more or less 
biittle and translucent, and of a color inclining to 
yellow. When pure, they are nearly insipid and in- 
odorous. They are non-conductors of electricity, 
and when excited by frictinn, their electricity is 
negative. They are heavier than water, and they 
melt by heat. They combine with the alkalies, per- 
forming the function of weak acids, and forming 
soaps. They are soluble in many of the acids, and 
convertible by some into other peculiar acids. They 
frequently exude from trees in combination with 
essential oils, and ‘in a liquid or semi-liquid state. 
They are composed of carbon, hydregen, and oxygen, 
and are supposed to be formed by the oxygenation 
of the essential oils. There is a great number and 
variety of the resins. 

RES’/IN-EX-TRA€T'IVE, a. Designating extractive 
mnatter in which resin predominates. 
RES-IN-IF/ER-OUS, a. [L. resina and fero, to pro- 


dave 
Yielding resin ; as, a resiniferous tree or vessel. 
; Gregory. 
RES/IN-I-FORM, a. Having the form of yar? 
fC» 


RES-IN-O-E-LE€’TRI€, a. Containing or exhibitin 
negative electricity, or that kind which is produce 
by the friction of resinous substances. Ure. 

RES/IN-OUS, a. Partaking of the qualities of resin ; 
like resin. Resinous substances ara combustible. 

Resinous electricity, is that electricity which is ex- 
cited by rubbing bodies of the resinous kind. It is 
also called negative electricity, and is opposed to vitre- 
ous OF positive electricity. Olmsted, 

RES/IN-OUS-LY, adv. By means of resin ; a9, resin- 
ously electrified. Gregory. 


inous. e 
RES/IN-Y, a. Like resin, or partaking.of its qualities. 
RES-I-PIS'CENCE, n. [Fr., from L. resipisco, from 
resipio ; re and sapioa, to tasto. 

Properly, wisdom derived from severe experionce ; 
hence, repentance. [Little used. : 

RE-SIST’, (re-zist’,) o. %. [L. resisto; re and sisto, to 
stand ; Fr. resister ; Sp. resistir; It. resistere. 

1. Iiterally, to stand against ; to withstand ; hence. 
to act in opposition, or to eppose. A dam or mound 
resists a current of water passively, by standing 
unmoved and interrupting its progress. An army 
resists ne eee of an enemy actively, by encoun 
tering and defeating it. We resist measures by 
argument or remonetrance, 


Why doth he yet find fault? for who hath resisted his will ?— 
Rom, ix | 


2. To strive against; to endeavor to counteract, 
defeat, or frustrate. 


Yerdo alvvays resist the Holy Ghost, — Acts vi. 
3. To baffle ; to disappoint. 


God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble, — 
James iv. 
RE-SIST’, v. i. To make opposition. Shak. 
RE-SIST/ANCE, n. The act of resisting; opposition. 
Resistance is passive, as that of a fixed body which 
interrupts the passage of a moving body ; or active, 
as in the exertion of force to stop, repel, or defeat, 
progress or designs, : ‘ 
2. The quality of not yielding to force or external 
impression ; that power of a body which acts in op- 
position to the impulse or pressuke of another, or 
_ which prevents the effect of anothér power ; as, the 
resistance of a ball which receives the forea of another ; 
the resistance of wood to a cutting instrument; the 
resistance of air to the motion of a cannon-ball, or of 
water to the motion of a ship. 
RE-SIST/ANT, ». He or that which resists, 
Pearson. 
gets i teed pp. Opposed ; counteracted ; with. 
stood, 
RE-SIST’ER, 7. One that opposes or withstands, 
RE-SIST-I-BIL/I-TY, mn. Tho quality of resist- 
RE-SIST’I-BLE-NESS, ing. 
The name body, being the complex idea of extension and resiete 
ibility together iu the same subject. Locke, 
2. Quality of being resistible ; as, the resistibility 
of grace. a Hammond, . 
RE-SIST‘'I- BLE, a. That may bo resisted; as, a ree 
sistible force ; resistible grace. ‘ale. 
RE-SIST’I-BLY, adv. Ii a resistiblo manner. 
RE-SIST’'ING, ppr. or a. Withstanding ; opposing. 
Resisting medium; a substance which opposes the. 
passage of a body through it. In astronomy, an exceed- 
ingly rare medium supposed to be diffused through 
the planetary spaces. It has been hitherto detected 


only by the motion of Encke’s comet. Olinsted, 
RE-SIST/IVE, a. Having the power to resist. 
B. Jonson. 


RE-SIST’/LESS, a. That can not be effectually op- 
posed or withstood ; irresistible. 


Resistleea in ber love as In her hate, Dryden, 

2. That can not resist; helpless. Spenser. 
RE-SIST/LESS-LY, adv. So as not to be opposed or 

denied. Blackwall, 


RE-SIST’/LESS-NESS, n. State of being irresistible. 

RE-SOLD’, pp. of Resert. Sold a second time, or 
sold after being bought. 

RES/O-LU-BLE, c. [re and L, solubilis, See Re- 
SOLYE. .. 

Thee may bo melted or dissolved ; as, bodies res- 
oluble by fire. Boyle. 
RES’/O-LUTE, ¢, [Fr. resolu; It. resoluto. The 
Latin resolutus has a different signification. See 

Resouve.] 
Having a fixed purpose; determined ; hence,, 
bold; firm; steady ; constant in pursuing a purpose. 
~ Edward {a at hand, 
Rendy to fight; therefore be resolute. Shak, 
RES/O-LUTE-LY, adv. With fixed purpose ; firmly ; 
steadily ; with steady perseverance. Persist reso- 
lutely in a course of virtue. 
2, Boldly ; firmly. 
Some of these facts he examines, some he resolutely ey 
ol, 
RES/O-LUTE-NESS, n. Fixed purpose; firm deter- 
mination ; unshaken firmness. 
RES-O-LU/TION, n. [Fr., from L. resolutige. See 
Rusouve.] 

1. The act, operation, or process, of separating the 
parts which compose a complex idea or a mixed 
body ; the act of reducing any compound or combi- 
nation to its component parts; analysis; as, the 
resolution of complex ideas; the resolution of any 
materiai substance by chemical operations. 

2. The act or process of unraveling or disentan- 
pling perplexities, or of dissipating obscurity in moral 
subjects; as, the resolution of difficult questions in 
moral subjects, 

3. Dissolution; the natural process of separatiag, 
the component parts of bédies, Digby. 
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4, In music, the resolution of a dissonance or dis- 
cord, is the passing of it into a4 concord, usually after 
it has been heard in the preceding harmony. 

; P. Cyc. 

5. In medicine, the disappearing of any tumor 
without coming to suppuration; the’ dispersing of 
inflammation; the breaking up and disappearance 
of a fever. Encyc. Coxe. 

6. Fixed purpose or determination of mind ; as, a 
resolution to reform our lives; a resolution to under- 
take an expedition. Locke. 

7. ‘The effect of fixed purpose ; firmness, steadi- 
ress or constancy in execution, implying courage. 

They who governed the parliament, had the-resolution to act 

those monstrous things. Clarendon, 


8. Determination of a cause in a court of justice ; 
as, a judicial resolution. Hale. 

[But this word is now seldom used to express the 
decision of a judicial tribunal. We use Jupcment, 
Decision, or Decrex.] 

9. The determination or decision of a legislative 
ody, ora formal proposition offered for legisiative 
determination. We call that a rSsolution, which is 
aeduced to form and offered to a legislative house for 
consideration, and we call it a resolution when 
adopted. We say,a member moved certain resolu- 
tions; the house proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tions offered ; they adopted or rejected the reso- 
lutions. 

10. The formal determination of any corporate 
body, or of any association of individuals; as, the 
resolutions of a town or other meeting. 

11. In mathematics, solution ; an orderly enumera- 
tion of several things to be done, to obtain what is 
required in a problem. Hutton. ° 

12, In algebra, the resolution of an equation, is 
the same as reduction; the bringing of the unknown 
quantity by itself on one side, and all the known 
quantities on the other, without destroying the equa- 
tion, by whjch is found the value of the unknown 
quantity. Day’s Algebra. 

13. Relaxation ; a weakening. [Od:.] Brown. 

Resolution of a force, or of a motion; in mechanics, 
thg separation of a single force or motion into two 
or more, which act in different directions, 

Olmsted. 

RES-O-LU’TION-ER, zn. One who joins in the dec- 
laration of others. [vot in moe. | Burnet. 

RES’O-LU-TIVE, a. Having the power to dissolve 
or relax. [Mot much used.] Johnson. 

RE-SOLV'A-BLE, a. That may be resolved or re- 
duced to first principles. 

RE-SOLV!'A-BLE-NESS, 2. 
ble. 

RE-SOLVE’, (re-zolv’,) v. & [L *esolvo; re and 
solvo, to loose; Fr. resoudre; It. resoluere; Sp. re- 
solver. 

1. To separate the component parts of a compound 
substance ; to reduce to first principles ; as, to resolve 
a body into its component or constituent parts ; to re- 
solve a body into its eiements, 

2. To separate the parts of a complex idea; to re- 
duce to simple parts ; to analyze. 7 

3. To separate the parts of a complicated question ; 
to unravel ; to disentangle of perplexities ; to remove 
obscurity by analysis; to clear of difficulties ; to ex- 
plain ; as, to resolve questions in ioral science; to 
resolve doubts ; to resolve a riddle. 

4. To inform; to free from doubt or perplexity ; 
as, to resolve the conscience. 

Resolve me, strangers, whence and what you are. Dryden. 

5. To settle in an opinion ; to make certain. 

Long since we were resolved of your truth, 


State of being resolva- 


Your faithful service and your toil in war. Shak. 
6. To put on resolution ; to confirm 

Quit presently the chapel, or reso/ve you 

For more amazement. [Unueual.} Shak. 
7. To melt ; to dissolve. Arbuthnot. 


8. To form or constitute by resolution, vote, or de- 
‘termination ; as, the house resolved itself into a com- 
anittee of the whole. 

9. In music, to resolve a discord or dissonance, is 
to carry it into a concord, usually after it has been 
heard in the preceding harmony. P. Cyc. 

10. In medicine, to disperse or scatter; to discuss ; 
as an inflammation, or a tumor. 

1l. To relax; to lay at ease. Spenser. 

__ 12. In mathematics, tosclve ; to enumerate in order 
the several things to be done, to obtain what is re- 
quired in a problem. Hutton, 

13. In algebra, to resolve an equation, is to bring 
all the known qua tities to one side of the equation, 
and the unknown quantity to the other, without 
destroying the equation, 

RE-SOLVE’, (re-zolv’,) v. i. To form a resolution or 
purpose ; to determino in mind. He resolved to aban- 
don his vicious courge of life. 

2. To determine by vote. The legislature resolved 
to receive no petitions-after a certain day. 

3. To melt; to dissolve; to become fluid. 


‘When tho blood stagnates In any part, lt first congulates, then 
resolves and turns alkaline. Arbutinot. 
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4, To separate into its component parts, of into 
distinct principles ; as, water resolves into vapor; a 
substance resolves into gas. 

5. To be settled in opinion. 

Let men resolve of that as they please. [Unueual.] Locke. 
RE-SOLVPE’, (re-zolv’,) xn. Fixed yurpose of mind ; 
settled determination ; resolution. 
He straight revokes his bold resolve. Denham, 


2. Legal or official determination ; legislative act 
concerning a private person or corporation, or con- 
cerning some private business. Public acts of a leg- 
islature respect the State, and to give them validity, 
the bills for such acts must pass through all the leg- 
islative forms. Resolves are usually private acts, and 
are «ften passed with less formality. Resolves may 
also be the acts of a single branch of the legislature ; 
whereas public acts must be passed by a majority of 
both branches. American Legislatures. 

3. The determination of any corporation or asso- 
ciation ; resolution. 

RE-SOLV’ED, (re-zolvd’,) pp. Separated into its com- 
ponent parts ; analyzed. 

2. Determined in purpose ; as, I am resolved not to 
keep company with gamesters. This phrase is prup- 
erly, ‘ J havo resolved;?? as we say, a person is de- 
ceased, for has deceased ; he és retired, for has re- 
tired. In these phrases, the participle is rather an 
adjective. 

3. Determined officially, or by vote. 

RE-SOLV’ED-LY, adv. With firmness of purpose. 


Grew. 

RE-SOLV’ED-NESS, 2. 
ness; resalution. 

RE-SOLV'ENT, 2. 
causing solution. In medicine, that which has power 
to disperse inflammation, and prevent the suppura- 
tion of tumors ; a discutient. Coze. Encye. 

RE-SOLV‘ER, z One that resolves or forms a firm 
purpose, 

RE-SOLV'ING, ppr. Separating into component parts ; 
analyzing ; removing pefplexities or obscurity ; dis- 
cussing, as tumors; determining, 

RE-SOLV’ING, n. The act of determining or form- 
ing a fixed purpose ; a resolution. Clarendon, 

RES/O-NANCE, n. [Iu resonans.] 

1, A resounding; a reverberation of sound, or 
sounds, 

2. In music, the returning of sound hy the air act- 
ing on the bodies of stringed musical instruments. 


Brande. 
RES/O-NANT, a. [L. resonans; re and sono, to 
sound. ] 


Resounding ; returning sound; echoing back. 


Decay of Piety. 


Milton. 
RE-SORB’, v. t. [L. resorbeos; re and svrbeo, to 
drink in.] 
To swallow up. . Young. 
RE-SORB/ENT, a. Swallowing up. Woodhull 


RE-SORT’, (re-zort’,) v. i. 
sortir, to go or come out.] 
1, To have recourse ; to apply ; to betake. 
The king thought it time to resort to other counsels. Clarendon. 
2. To go; Lo repair. 
The people reéort to him again, — Mark x. John xviii, 
+3. To fall back. 


The inheritance of the son never resorted to the mother. 


[Fr. ressortir; re and 


Obs.] 

Ce 

RE-SORT’, z, The act of going to or making appli- 
cation ; a betaking one’s self; as, a resort to other 
means of defence; a resort to subterfuges for eva- 
sion. 

2. Act of visiting. 

Join with me to ferbid him her resort, Shak. 

3. Assembly ; meeting. Dryden. 

4. Concourse ; fiequent assembling ; as, a place of 
resort. Swift. 

5. The place frequented ; as, alehouses are the re- 
sorts of the idle and dissolute. 

6. Spring; active power or movement; @ Galli- 
cism. [Not in use.] Bacon. 

Last resort; ultimate means of relief; also, final 
tribunal ; that from which there is no appeal. 

RE-SORT’ER, xn. One that resorts or frequents. 

RE-SORT’ING, ppr. Going; having recourse; be- 
taking ; frequenting. 

RE-SOUND’, (re-zound’,) v. t. [L. resono; re and 
sono, to sound; .I'r. resonner; It. risuonare; Sp. 
resonar. | 

1. To send back sound ; to echo. 


And Alblou’s cliffs resound the rural lay. Pope. 


2. To sound ; to praise or celebrate with the voice 
or the sound of instruments, Miiton. 
3. To praise ; to extol with sounds ; to spread the 
fame of. : 
The man for wisdom’s various arts renowned, 
Long exercised in woes, O muse, resound, Pope. 
RE-SOUND’, ». %. To be echoed ; to be sent back, as 
sound; as, common fame resounds bacis to them, 


Fixedness of purpose ; firm- |. 


That which has the power of: 


RES 
3. To echo or reverberate; as, tho earth resounded 


with his praise. - = 
RE/SOUND’, ». t. ys and sound: with the accent™oa. 
the first syliable.] To sound agains — Jones. 


E-8OUND’, n. Return of sound ; i 


RE-SOUND’ED, pp. 

celebrated. * 
RE-SOUND/ING, ppr. Echoing ; returning, as sound. 
RE-SOURCE’, 2. [Fr. ressource ; ro and source.j 

1, Any source of aid or support; an expedient to 
which a person may resort for assistance, safety, or 
supply ; means yet untried; resort. An enterpris- 
ing man finds resources in his own mind. 

Pallas viewed 
His foes pursuing and his friends pursued, 
Used threatonings mixed with prayers, his last recone: 


‘caum. & Fl. 
Echoed ; ; returned, as sound ; 


2. Resources. im wae pural, pecuniary means; 
funds; money, or any property that can be convert- 
ed into supplies; means of raising money or sup- 
plies. Our national resources for carrying on war aro 
abundant. Commerce and manufactures furnish 
ample resources. 

RE-SOURCE’LESS, a. Destitute of resources. [4 
word not to be countenanced.] Burke. 
RE-SOW’, v. t. ; pret. ResowED; pp. Resowep or Rz- 
ef 80W ry re and bet To sow again. Bacon. 

E-SOW’ED, (-sode’, 

RE-SOWN’, aod. | pp. Sown anew. 

RE-SPEAK’, v. t.; pret. Respoxe ; pp. Resporen, Re: 
sPOKE. [re and speak.] To answer; to speak in re- 
turn; toreply. [Little used.] Shak. 

2. To speak again; to repeat. 

RE-SPEOT’, v.t. [L. respecto, or respectus, from re- 
spicios ro and specio, to view 3; Fr. respecter ; It, ris- 
pettare ; Sp. respelar.| ¢ 

1. To regard; to have regard to in design or pur- 
pose. = 

In orchards and gardens, we do not s0 much respect beauty ar 

variety of ground for frults, trecs, ancl herbs, Bacon. 

2. To have regard to, in relation or connection ; to 
relate to. The treaty particularly respects our com- 
merce. 

3. To view or consider with somo degree of rever- 
ence ; to esteem as possessed of real worth. 

_ Lalways loved and respected Sir William, 

4, To look toward. 

Palladius ailviseth the front of his house should so respect the 

south, [Not in use.] Brown, 

To respect the person; to suffer the opinion or judg 
ment to be influenced or biased by a regard to the 
outward circumstances of a person, to the prejudice 
of right and equity. 

Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor. —T.ev. xix, 

Neither doth God respect any person, —2 Sami. xive 

RE-SPE€T’, n. [L. respectus ; Fr. respect.] 

1, Regard ; attention. : 

2. That, estimation or honor in which men hold 
the distinguished worth or substantial good qualities 
of others. It expresses less than Revrerence and 
Venpration, which regard elders and superiors; 
whereas Respeer may regard juniors and inferiors, 
Respect regards the qualities of the mind, or the ac- 
tions which characterize those qualities. 

Seen without awe, and served without respect. Prior, 


3. That deportment or course of action which pro- 
ceeds from esteem ; regard; due attention; as, to 
treat a person with respect. 

‘These same men treat the Sabbath with little respect. Neleon. 

4, Goud will; favor. 

The Lord had respect to Abel and his offering. — Gen. iv. 

5. Partial regard; undue bias to the prejudice of 
justice , as the phrase, respect of persons. 1 Pet, i. 
James ii. Prov. xxiv. 

6, Respected character; as, persons of the best 
respect in Rome. Shak. 

7. Consideration; motive in reference to some 
thing. 

Whatever secret respecte were likely to move them. Hooker. 

8. Relation; regard; reference ; followed by of, 
but more properly by to. 


They believed but one Supreme Deity, which, with respect to the 
berefits men received trom him, had several titles, 


Swift. 


Tillotson. 
RE-SPE€T-A-BIL'I-TY, 7. State or quality of being 
respectable; the state or qualities which deserve or 
» command respect. Cumberland. Kett, 
RE-SPECT’A-BLE, a, [Fr.; It. respettabile; Sp. respe- 
table. 
I. nes the worth or qualities which deserve 
or command respect; worthy of esteem and honor; 
as, a respectable citizen ; respectable company. 
No government, any more than an individual, will long be re 
spected, without being truly respectab/e. 
Federalist, Madison, 
2. In popular language, this word is much used to 
express what is moderate in degree of excellence or 
in number, but not despicable. We say, a ecta« 


South. dle discourse or performance, a respectable audience, 
2. To be much and loudly mentioned. Milton. a respectable number of citizens convened. _. + ; 
a 
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RE-SPECT’A-BLE-NESS, n. Respectability. 
RE-SPECT’A-BLY, adv. With respect; more gener- 
ay in & manner to merit respect. 

Moderately, but in 2 manner not to be despised, 
RE-SPE€1T’ED, pp. or a. Held in honorable estimation, 
RE-SPEC'T’ER,x. One that respects ; chiefly used in 

the phrase respecter of persons, which signifies a per- 
son who regards the external circumstances of oth- 
ers in his judgment, and suffers his upinion to be 


biased by thom, to the prejudice of candor, justice, | 


and equity. 
I percelve that God Is no respecter of persone. — Acts x. 


RE-SPE€T’FUL, a. Marked or characterized by re- 
spect ; as, respectful deportment. 
‘With humble joy and with respectful fear. Prior, 


RE-SPE€T/FUL-LY, adv. With respect, m a man- 
ner comporting with due estimation. Dryden. 
Ee ee Ness, n. The quality of being re- 
spectful. 

RE-SPECT’ING, ppr. Regarding; having regard ta; 

“relating to. This word, like Concernixa, has refer- 
ence to a single word or toa sentence, In the sen- 
tence, “ His conduct respecting us is commendable,” 
respecting has reference to con/uct. But when we 
say, ** Respecting a further appropriation of money, It is 
to be observed, that the resources of tho country are 
Inadequate,”’ respecting has reference to the whole 
subsequent clause or sentence. 

RE-SPE€T'IVE, a, [Fr. respectif; It. respettino.] 

1. Relative ; baving relation to something else ; 
not absolute ; as, the respective connections of socl- 
ety. 

y Particular; relating to © particular person or 
thing. Let each man retire to his respective place of 
abode. The officers were found in their respective 
quarters ; they appeared at the head of their respect- 
ive regiments. Let each give according to his re- 
spective proportion. 

3. Worthy of respect. [Wot in use.] Shak. 

4, Careful; circumspect ; cautious; attentive to 
consequences ; a3, vespective and wary men. [Wot 
in wee] Hooker. 

RE-SPECT’IVE-LY, adv. As relating to each; par- 
ticularly ; as each belongs to each. Let each man 
respecticely perform his duty. 
The penprsen oe froin the objects of the senses do mingle respect 
foely every one with {ts hind, = Bacon. 


2. Relatively ; not absolutely. Rale gh. 
3. Partially ; with respect to private views. [ Obs.) 
4. With respect. [Ode] Shak, 
RE-SPE€T’IESS, a. Having no respect; withont 
( regard ; without reference. pest used.] Drayton, 
RE-SPE€T'LESS-NESS, n. 
respect or regard ; regardlessness, 


‘he state of having no 
[ Little used.] 
’ Shelton, 
RE-SPERSE’, (re-spers’,) v. t. [L. respersus, respergo i 
Xe and spargo, to sprinkle.] 

To sprinkle. [Rarely nzed.] Taylor. 
RE-SPER’SION, (-sper’shun,) x [L, respersio.] 

The act of sprinkling. Johuson. 
RE-SPIR-A-BIL'I-TY, jx. The quality of being 
RE-SPIR'A-BLE-NESS, respirable. 
RE-SPIR'A-BLE, a. [from respire.] That may be 

breathed ; fit for respiration or for the support of 
animal life ; as, respirable air. 
RES-PI-RA’/TION, x [Fr., from L. geepiretiai} 

1, The act of breathing; the act of inhaling air 
into the lungs and again exhaling or expelling it, by 
which animal life is supported. The respiration of 
fishes (for these can not live long without air) ap- 
pears to be performed by the air contained in the 
water acting on the gills. 

2, Relief from toil. Milton. 

RES/PI-RA-TOR, n. An instrument covering the 
meuth with a net-work of fine wire in front, through 
which persons of weak lungs can breathe without 
injury. The wire, being warmied by the breath, 
tempers tiie cold air from without. ‘Brande, 

RES-PY’RA-TO-RY, a. Serving for respiration ; per- 
taining to respiration ; as, respiratury organs. 

Asiat. Res. 

RE-SPIRE’, v. « [Fr. rospirer; L. respiro; re and 

* spiro, to breathe.] 

1. To breathe ; to inhale air Into the lungs and ex- 
hale it, for the purpose of maintaining animal life. 

2. To catch breath, ' Spenser. 

3. To rest; to take rest from toil. Milton, 
RE-SPIRE’, v.% To exhale ; to breathe out; to send 

out in exhalations. B. Jonson. 

RE-SPIR’ED, pp. Breathed ; inhaled and exhaled. 

RE-SPIR/ING, ppr. Breathing; taking breath. 

RES/PITS, (res'pit,) x, [Fr. repit.] 

: 1. Pauca ; temporary intermission cf Jabor, or of 
any process or operation ; interva! of reat. 


Somme pause and respite only I require, Denham. 
2. In law, reprieve; temporary suspension of the 
execution of a capital offender. Milton, Prior. 


3. Delay ; forbearance ; prolongation of time for 
the payment of a debt beyond the legal time. 


4. The delay of appearance at court granted to a | RE-SPONS/I-BLE-NESS, n. 
jury, beyond 


@ proper term. Blacl-stone, 
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RES/PITE, v.t. To relieve by a pause or interval of 
rest, 
To reapite bis day labor with repast, Milton, 
2. To suspend the execution of a criminal beyond 
the time limited by the sentence ; to dey for a time. 
s Clarendon. 
Tf the court may respite for a day, they may for a year. Clinton. 
3. To give delay of appearance at court; as, to 
respite a jury. a lackstune, 
RES’PIT-ED, pp. Relieved from labor; allowed a 
temporary suspension of execution. 
RES’PIT-ING, ppr. Relieving from labor; suspend- 
ing the execution of a capital offender. 
RE-SPLEN'DENCE, )n. [WL. resplendens, resplendeo ; 
RE-SPLEN’/DEN-CY, re and splendzo, to shine.] 
Brilliant luster ; vivid brightness ; splendor. 


Son! thoo In whom my glory J behold _ 
In full resplendence, heir of all my might Milton, 


RE-SPLEN’DENT, @. [Supra.] Very bright; shin- 

ing with brilliant hister. 

With royal’arras and respléndent gold. 

RE-SPLEN'DENT-LY, ado. 

with great brightness, 
RE-SPLIT', ¢. t. {re and split.] To split again. 
RE-SPLI1’, v. i To split or rend a second time. 

Smellie. 

RE-SPOND’, v. ¢. [Fr. repondre; It. rispondere; Sp. 
responder; L, respondeo ; re and spondeo, to promise. 
that is, to send to, Hénce respondeo is to send 
back. 

3, To answer; to reply. 

A row affiiction strings a new chord In the heart, which responde 
to some new note of complaint within the wide scale of hu- 
man woe, Buckminster, 

2. To correspond ; to sult. 

To every theme responds thy various Jay. 


Spenser, 
With brilliant luster; 


Broome. 


3. To be answerable; to be liahle to make pay- 
nent ; as, the defendant is held to respond in dam- 


ages. 
RE-SPOND’, v. t f 


To answer ; to satisfy by payment. 
The surety w 


's held to respond the judgment of 
court. The goods attached shall be held to respond 
the judgment. Sedgwick. Mass. Rep. 

RE-SPOND’, 2. A short anthem interrupting the 
reading of a chapter, which is not to proceed till 
the anthem is ended. Wheatly. 

2. An answer. [Wot in use.] Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

RE-SPOND/ED, pp. Answered; satisfied by pay- 
ment. 

/ 

RESPONDEN-CY, i n. An answering. Chalmers. 

RE-SPOND/ENT, a. Answering; that answers to de- 
mand or expectation. 


Wealth respondent to payment and contributions, Bacon. 
RE-SPOND’ENT, n. One that answers in a suit, 
particularly a chancery suit. 


2. In the schovls, one who maintains a thesis in re- 
ply, and whose province is ta refute objections, or 


overthruw arguments, Watts. 
RE-SPON-DEN'TIA, n. In commercial law, a oan 
upon goods Jaden on board aship. It differs from 


Bottomry, which is a loan on the ship itself. 


Bouvicr. 
RE-SPOND/ING, ppr. Answering; corresponding. 


RE-SPONS/AL, ea. Answerable; responsible. [Vot 
in use, Heylta. 
RE-SPONS/AL, xn Response; answer. Brevint. 


2. One whois responsible, [Wot in use.] Barrow. 
RE-SPONSE’, (re-spons’,) zn. [L. responsum.] 
1. An answer or reply; particularly, an oracular 
answer. 
2. The answer of the peoplo or congregation to the 
priest, in the litany and other parts of divine ser- 


vice. Addison. 
3. Reply to an objection in formal disputation. 
Waits. 


4, In the Roman Catholic church, a kind of anthem 
sung after the lessons of mating and some other parts 
of the office. Bp. Fitzpairick. 

5. In a fugue, a repetition of the given subject by 
another part. sby. 

RE-SPONS-I-BIL/I-TY, 2. [from responsible. ] Phe 
state of being accountable or answerable, as for a 
trust or office, or for a debt. Burke. Paloy. 

It is used in the plural; as, heavy responsibilities. 

Joknson’s Rep. 

2. Ability to answer in payment; means of paying 
contracts. 

RE-SPONS‘I-BLE, a. [from L. responsus, respondeo.] 

1. Liable to account; accountable ; answerable ; 
as fora trust reposed, or fora debt. We are all re- 
sponsible for the talents intrusted to us by our Cre- 
ator. A guardian is responsible for the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty to his ward. The surety is re- 
sponsible for the debt of his principal. 

2. Able to discharge an obligation ; or pee, Bags 
tate adequate tothe payment of a debt. In ing 
bail, the officer will ascertain whether the propose 
surety is a responsible man. 

State of being liable to 
answer, repay, or account ; responsibility. 
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2. Ability to make payment of an obligation or de- 

mand, ; 

RE-SPONS/I-BLY, adv. In responsible’ manner. 

RE-SPON’SION, (-spon/shun,) ». [L. responsio.] 

1. The act of answering, [JVot used.] 

2. In the university of Oxford, an examinatior 
about the middle of the college course, also talled. 
the little-zo. [See Littin-co.] Tyyell. 

RE-SPONS/IVE, a. Answering; making reply. 

2. Correspondent ; suited to something else. 

Tho vocal lay responsive to the strings. 

RE-SPONS’IVE-LY, adv. 

RE-SPONS’IVE-NESS, n. 
ive. 

RE-SPONS/O-RY, a. Containing answer. 

RE-SPONS/O-RY, rn. A resp.nso; tho answer of the 
people to the priest in the alternate speaking, Im 
church service. 

REST, x. [Sax. rest, rest, quiet ora lying down ; Dan. 
G. and Sw. rast; D. rust. The Geran has also 
ruhe, Sw.t%o, Dan. roe, rest, repose. In W. crawé 
and arosi signify to stay, stop, wait. This Teutonic 
word can not be the L. resto, if the latter is a com. 
pound of re and sto; but is an original word of the: 
Class Rd, Rs, See the verb.] 

1. Cessation of motjon or action of any kind, and 
applicable to any body or being ; as, rest from labor} 
rest from mental exertion ; rest of body or mind. A 
body is at rest when it ceases to move ; the mind is 
at rest when it ceases to be disturbed or agitated ;, 
the sea is never at rest, Hence, 

2, Quiet ; repose ; a state free fro motion or dis- 
turbance ; a stato of reconciliation to God. 

Learn of me, for T am meek and lowly In heart; and ye shall’ 

fiod reet unto your souls, — Matt, x) _ 

3. Sleep ; as, retire sto rest. 

4. Peace ; national quiet. 

The fand had reat eighty years, —Judges iJ. Deut. xii. 

5. The final sleep; death. 

6. A place o. quiet; permanent habitation. 

Ye are not as yet come to the rest, and to the inheritance which. 

the Lord your God giveth you. — Deut. xii. 

7. Any place of repose. 

Jo dust, our final rest and native home. Milton, 

8, That on which any thing Jeans or lles for sup 


port. 1 Kings vi. 

Thelr visors closed, their lances In the rest, Dryden. 

9. In poctry, a short pause of the voice in reading 3. 
@ cesura. 

10. In philosophy, the continuance of a body in the 
same place. 

11. Final hope. 

Sea fights have been final to the wars but this fs when princes 

set up their rest upon the battle, [Obds.] mn, 

12, Cessation from tillage. Lov. xxv. 

13. The gospel church or new covenant state, in 
which the people of God enjoy ropose, and Christ 
shall he glorified, Js. xi. 

14, In music, a pause ; an interval during which 
the voice or sound is intermitted; also, the mark of 
such intermission. 

REST,r. [Fr. reste, from rester, to remain, L. resto.} 

1. That which is left, or which remniny after the 
separation of a part, either in fact or in contempla- 
tion ; remainder. 

Religion givea part of Its reward in hend — the present comfort of 
having done our duty, and for the rest, it offers us the beat 
security that Heaven can give, Tilloison, 

2, Others ; those not included in a proposition on 
description, [In this sense, rest is a noun, but with: 
a singular termination, expressing plurality.] 

Plato and the reat of the philosophers, Siilling fleet. 

Armed lke the rest, the Trojan prince appears. den, 

Fhe election hath obtained it, and the reet were blinded, =» 
Rom. xi, 

REST, v. i, [Sax. restan, hrestan, to pause, to cease, 
to be quiet; D. rusten; G. rasten; Sw. rasta. See: 
Class Rd, No. 81, 82.) . 

1. To cease from action or motion of auy kind ; to 
stop ; a word applicable to any body or being, aud to any 
kind of motion, 

2. To cease from labor, work, or performance 

God rested on the seventh day from all his work which be had. 
made. — Gen. fi, 

So the people reeted on the seventh day, — Ex. xvi, 

3, To be quiet or still ; to be undisturbed, 
There rest, If any rest can harbor there, 

4. To cease from war ; to be at peace, 
And the land rested from war. —Josh. xi. 

5. To be quiet or tranquil, as the mind; not to be. 

agitated by fear, anxiety, or other passion. 

6, To lie; to renose ; a3, to rest on a bed, 

7. To sleep; to slumber. 

Fancy then retires 
Into her privat. cell, when nature rests. Milton, 

& To sleep the final sleep; to die or be dead, 

Gind I lay me down, 
As in my mother's lan; there I should rest, 
And sleep secure, Bilton. 


9, To lean; to recline for support; a8, ih roel. 


Pope. 
In a responsive manner. 
State of being respon™ 


Miltca, 
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“ggainst a tree. ‘The truth of religion rests on divine 
testimony. ‘ 
10, To stand on; to be supported by; as, a column 
rests on its pedestal. 
11. To be satisfied; to acquiesce; as, to rest on 
Heaven’s determination. ddison. 
\" 2. To lean; to trust; to rely; as, to rest on a 
\nan’s promise. 
13. To continue fixed. Jsa. li. n ; 
14. To terminate; to come toanend. Ezek. xvi. 
15. To hang, lie, or be fixed. 
Over a tent a cloud shall rest by day. 
16. To abide ; to remain with. 
They said, The spirit of Elijah doth rect on Elisha, —2 Kings 
‘ ii, Eccles, vil. 
_ 17. To be calm or composed in mind; to enjoy 
| peace of conscience. 
' To rest with; to be in the power of; to depend up- 
on; as, it rests with him to decide. 
REST, v. i. [Fr. rester.] d 
To be left; toremain. [ Obs.] Milton. 
BEST, v.t% To lay or placa at rest; toquict. 
Your piety has paid 
All needful rites, to rest my wandering shade, Dryden. 
2. To place, as on a support. We rest our cause 
on the truth of the Scripture, 


Her weary head upon your bosom rest. 


RE-STAG/NANT, a [L. ee er 

Stagnant; remaining without a flow or current. 

Not much used.) ; Boyle. 
RE-STAG'NATE, v.i [L. restagno; re and stagno, 
to stagnate. ] 

To stand or remain without flowing. Wiseman. 

[This word is superseded by Stacwate.] 
RE-STAG-NA’TION, n. Stagnation, which see. 
RES'/TANT, a. [L. restans; resto.] 

In botany, remaining, as footstalks after the fructi- 
fication has failen off ; persistent. Le. 
RES! TAU-RANT, (res'to-ring,) n. [Fr.] An eating- 

house. ‘ 
RES-TAU'RA-TEUR, (res-tor/a-tur,) n. [Fr., a re- 
storer.] The Keeper of an eating-house, or house 
for occasional refreshment. 
RES-TAU-RA/TION, xn. [L. restauro.] 
Restoration to a former good state. 
[The present orthography is Restoration, which 
see. 
REST’ED, pp. Laid on for support ; reposed ; relieved 
by rest. j 
RE-STEM’, v. t. [re and stem.) To force back against 
the current. Shek, 
REST’FUL, a, [from rest.] Quiet; being at rest. 
Shak. 
REST/FUL-LY, adv. Ima state of rest or quiet. 
Herbert. 


REST’-HAR/ROW, n. A prickly European plant, of 
the genus Ononis, with Jong, tough roots. 

REST’-HOUSE, x. In India, an empty house for the 
accommodation of travelers; a choltry or serai. 

ee a. [Fr. retif; It. restivo, restio; from L. 
resto. 

Unwilling to go, or only running back; obsti- 
nate in refusing to move forward ; stubborn ; as, a 
restif steed. More usually written Restivze, which 

pee, 

REST'IFF, n. A stubborn horse. 

REST/IFF-NESS, rn. [See Restivewess.] Obsti- 
nate reluctance or indisposition to move. 

2. Obstinate unwillingness. 

RE-STIN€/TION, x. 
extinguo.} 

The act of quenching or extinguishing. 

REST’ING, ppr. Ceasing to move or act; ceasing to 
be moved or agitated ; lying; leaning; standing ; 
depending or relying. 

REST/ING-PLACE, 2. A place for rest. 
B-STIN’GUISH, (re-sting/gwish,) v. & [L, restin- 
gue; reand eztinguo.] 

To quench or extinguish. Field, 

ci oe v. t, [L. restituo; re and statuo, to 
set. 

To restore to a former state. [JVot used.] Dyer. 

RES-TLTO/TION, n. [L. restitutio.] 

1. The act of returning or restoring to a person 
some thing or right of which he has been -unjustly 
deprived ; as, the restitution of ancient rights to the 
crown. Spenser. 

Restitution is made by restoring a specific thing 
taken away or lost. 

2. The act of making good, or of giving an equiv- 
alent for any loss, damage, or injury ; indemnifica- 


tion. : 
Ho restitution to the value makes, Sandys. 
3. Tho act of recovering a former state or posture. 
[Unusual.] ED. 
Restitution of all things; the putting the world in 
.-a holy and happy state. Acts iii. : 
BES/TI-TU-TOR, n. One who makes restitution, 
Littls used, ] 
REST’IVE, a. [It. restivo, restio; from L. resto.] 
1, Unwilling to go, or only running back ; obsti- 
nate in refusing to move forward ; stubborn; as, a 


Milton, 


Waller. 


Bacon. 
[L. restinctio, restinguo ; re and 
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restive steed. It seems originally to have been used 
of horses that would not bo driven forward 
All who before him did uscend the throne, 
Labored to draw three restive nations on. Roacommon. 
2. Unyielding ; as, restive stubbornness. L’ Estrange. 
3. Being at rest, or less in action. [Vt in use.] 
Brown. 
REST/IVE-NESS, n. Obstinate reluctance or indis- 
position to move. 
2. Obstinate unwillingness, 
REST’LESS, a. [from rest ; Sax. restleas.] 
1. Unquiet ; uneasy ; continually moving; as, e 
restless child. 
2, Being without sleep; uneasy. 
Restless he passed the remnant of the night, Dryden. 


3. Passed in unquietness; as, the patient has had 
a resiless night. 

4, Uneasy ; unquiet ; not satisfied to be at rest or 
in peace; as, a restless prince; restless ambition ; 
restless passions, 

5, Uneasy ; turbulent; as, restless subjects, 

6. Unsettled; disposed to wander or to °change 
place or condition. 


Restless at home, and ever prone to range, Dryden, 


REST’LESS-LY, adv. Without rest ; unquietly. 


‘When the mind casts and turns itself restlessly from one thing to 
another. South. 


REST’LESS-NESS, nz. Uneasiness; unquietness ; a 
state of disturbance or agitation, either of body or 
mind. 

2, Want of sleep or rest; uneasiness. Harvey. 
3. Mution ; agitation; as, the restlessness of the 
magnetic needle. Boyle. 

RE-STOR/A-BLE, a. [from restore.] That may be 
restored to a former good condition ; as, restorable 

Swift. 

State of being restora- 
ble. 

RE-STOR/AL, n, Restitution. [Wot in use.] Barrow. 

RES-TO-RA/TION, n. [Fr. restauration ; L. restauro.] 

1. The act of replacing in a former state. 
Behold the different climes agree, 


Rejuicing \n thy reséoration. Dryden. 


So we speak of the restoration of a man to his of- 
fice, or to a good standing in society. 

2. Renewal; revival ; reéstablishment ; as, the res- 
poration of friendship botween enemies; the restora- 
tion of peace after war; the restoration of a declining 
commerce, 

3. Recovery ; renewal of health and soundness; 
as, restoration from sickness or from insanity. 

4. Recovery from a lapse or any bad state; as, the 
restoration of man from apostasy. 

&. In theology, universal restoration, the final re- 
covery of all men from sin and alienation from God 
to a state of happiness; universal salvation. 

6, In England, the return of King Charles II. in 

_ 1660, and the reéstablishinent of monarchy. 

RES-TO-RA/TION-IST, n> A Universalist who be- 
lieves in a temporary future punishment, but in a 
final restoration of all to the favor and presence of 


God. 
RE-STOR/A-TIVE, a. That has power to renew 
strength and vigor. Encyc. 
RE-STOR/A-TIVE, n. A medicine efficacious in re- 
storing strength and vigor, or in recruiting the vital 
powers, Arbuthnot. 

RE-STOR/A-TIV5-LY, adv. Ina manner or degree 
that tends to renew strength or vigor. 

RE-STOR'A-TO-RY, a. Restorative. [Bad.] 

RE-STORE’, v. t.. [Fr. restaurer; It. restaurare; Sp. 
and Port, restaurar ; L. restauro. This is a compound 
of re and the root of store, story, history. The prima- 
ry cens¢ is, to set, to lay or to throw, as in Gr. ove- 
p£0s, solid. ] 

1. To return to a person, as a specific thing which 
he has lost, or which has heen taken from him and 
unjustly detained, We restore Jost or stolen goods 
to the owner. 


Now, therefore, restore to the man his wife. — Gen. xx. 

2. To replace ; to return ; as a person or thing toa 
former place. 

Pharaoh shall restore thee to thy place. —Gen. xl. 

3. To bring back. 

*The father banished virtue shall restore. Dryden, 

4, To bring back or recover from lapse, degener- 
acy, declension, or ruin, to its former statd, 

Loss of Eden, till one grenter man 

Restore it, and regain the blissful seat. Mitton, 

Our fortune restored after the severest afflictions, Prior, 

5. To heal ; to cure ; to recover from disease. 

His hand was restored whole like as the other. — Matt. xii. 

6. To make restitution or satisfaction for a thing 
taken, by returning somcthing olse, or something of 
different value. 

He shall restore five oxen for an ox, and four sheep for a sheep, 

— Ex. x: 
7. To give for satisfaction for pretended wrongs 
. Bomething not taken. Ps. lxix. 
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8. To repair; to rebuild ; as, to restore and to build 
Jerusalem. Dan. ix. 
9. To revive ; to resuscitate ; to bring back to life. 
Whose son ho had restored to life. —2 Kings vill, 
10. To return or bring back after absence. Heb. xiii. 
1l. To bring to a sense of sin and amendment of 


life. Gal. vi. 

12, To renew or reéstablish after interruption ; as, 
peace is restored. Friendship between the parties ia 
restored, 


13. To recover or renew, as passages of an author 
eet or corrupted ; as, to. restore tho true read- 
ng. 

14, In the fine arts, to bring back from a state of 
injury or decay ; as, to restore a painting, statue, &c. 

RE/-STORE’, v. t. [re and store.] To store again. 
The goods taken out were re-stored. 

RE-STOR’ED, pp. Returned ; brought back ; retrieved ; 
recovered ; cured ; renewed ; reéstablished. 

RE-STORE/MENT, x. The act of restoring ; restora- 
tion. [Wot used.] Brown. 

RE-STOR/ER, x. One that restores; one that returns 
what is lost or unjustly detained ; one who repairs” 
or reéstablishes, 

RE-STOR‘ING, ppr. Returning what is Jost or taken ; 
bringing back ; recovering ; curing; renewing; re- 
pairing ; reéstablishing. 

RE-STRAIN’, vo. t. [Fr. restraindre; It, ristrignere, 
restringere; Sp. restritir, restringir ; L. restringo ;¢ 
ro and stringo, to strain. The letter g appears from 
the participle to be casual; stringo, for strigo, 
Hence, strictus, strict, stricture. If the two letters st 
are removed, the word rigo coincides exactly, in 
primary sense, with L. rego, rectus, right, and the 
root of reach, stretch, straight. : 

1. To hold back ; to check; to hold from action 
proceeding, or advancing, either by physical or moral 
force, or by any interpusing obstacle. Thus we re- 
strain a horse by a bridle; we restrain cattle from 
wandering by fences; we restrain water by dams 
and dikes; we restrain men from crimes and tres- 
passes by laws; we restrain young people, when we 
can, by arguments or counsel; we restrain men and 
their passions; we restrain the elements; we at- 
tempt to restrain vioe, but not always with success, 

2. To repress ; to keep in awe; as, to restrain of- 
fenders. 

3. To suppress; to hinder or repress; as, to re- 
strain excess. 

4. To abridge; to hinder from unlimited enjoy- 
ment; as, to restrain one of his pleasure or of his 
liberty. Clarendon. 

5. To limit ; to confine. 

‘Not only a metaphysical or natural, but a moral universality ip 

also to be restrained by a part of the predicate, Watts, 

6. To withhold ; to forbear. 

Thou restrainest prayer before God. — Job x7, 


RE-STRAIN/A-BLE, a. Capable of being pee ee 
Town. 
RE-STRAIN’ED, pp. Held back from advancing or 
wandering ; withheld; repressed; suppressed ; 
abridged ; confined, 
RE-STRAIN/ED-LY, adv. With restraint ; with lim- 


itation. Hammond, 
RE-STRAIN’ER, n. He or that which restrains. 
Brown, 


RE-STRAIN’ING, ppr. Holding back from proceed- 
ing; checking; repressing; hindering from motion 
or action ; suppressing. 

a, Abridging ; limiting; as, @& restraining 

statute. es 

3. That checks or hinders from sin; as, restrain ~ 
ing grace. ‘ : 

RE-STRAIN'MENT, nz. , Act of restraining. 

RE-STRAINT’,n. [from Fr. restreint.] 

1, The act or operation of holding back or hinder- 
ing from motion, in any manner; hinderance of 
the will, or of any action, physical, moral, or mental, 

2. Abridgment of liberty; as, the restraint of a 
man by imprisonment or. by duress, : 

3. Prohibition ; a rule which restrains, 

What moved our parents to transgrees his will 

For ono restraint, lords of the world besides, 

4, Limitation ; restriction. 

If all were granted, yet it must be maintained, within any bold 

restraints, far otherwise than it is received. Brown, 

5. That which restrains, hinders, or represses. 
The laws are restraints upon injustice. 

RE-STRIGT’, v. t. [lL restrictus, from. restringo, 
See Restrain. ] ‘ 

To limit; to confine; to restrain within bounds ; 
as, to restrict words to a particular meaning ; to re 
strict a patient to a certain diet. : 

RE-STRI€T’ED, pp. Limited ; confined to bounds, 

RE-STRI€T/ING, ppr. Confining to Jimits. 

RE-STRIC’/TION, n. [Fr., from L. restrictus.] 

1, Limitation ; confinement within bounds, 

This is to have the same restriction as all other recreations, 

; Goo. of the Tongua. 

Restriction of words, is the limitation of their sig- 
nification in a particular manner or degree. — 

2, Restraint ; as, restrictions on trade. 


Milton. 
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RESTRICTIVE, a. [Fr. restrictif.] 


1, Having the quality of limiting, or of expressing 
| limitation ; as,.a restrictive particle. 


2. Imposing restraint ; as, restrictive laws of trade.- 


used. | Wiseman. — 


3. hehe [No 
RESTRICT/IVE-LY, adv. With limitation. 
Goo. of the Tongue. 
RE-STRINGE’, (re-strinj’,)v.t. [L. restringo, supra.] 
To confine ; to contract ; to astringe. 
RE-STRIN’GEN-CY, 2. The quality or power of con- 
one 4 Petty. 
RE-STRIN/GENT, a. Astringent; styptic, 
RE-STRIN/GENT, 7. A medicine that operates as 


an astringent or styptic. Harvey. 
RE-STRIVE’,v. i. [re and strive.) To strive anew. 
Sackville, 


REST’Y, a. The same as Restive or Restirr, of 
which it is a contraction. 

RE-SUB-JEC/TION, x. [re and subdjection.] A sec- 
ond subjection. . Hall, 

RE-SUB-LI-MA/TION, n. A second sublimation. 


RE-SUB-LIME’, ». t. ie and sublime.] To sub- 
lime again ; as, to resublime mercurial sublimate. 
Newton. 


RE-SUB-LIM’ED, pp. Sublimed a second time. 
RE-SUB-LIM ING, ppr. Subliming again. 
RE-SU-DA’TION, x. [L. resudatus, resudo; re and 
sudo, tosweat.] . 
The act of sweating again, 
RE-SULT’, v. i. [Fr. resulter; L. resulto, resilio; re 
and salio, to leap. 
1. To Jeap back ; to rebound. 


The Luge round stone, reoulting with a bound. Pope. 


2. To proceed, spring, or rise, as a consequence, 
from facts, arguments, premises, combination of cir- 
cumstances, consultation, or Meditation. Evidence 
results from testimony, or from a variety of concur- 
Fring circumstances ; pleasure results from friendship ; 
harmony results from certain accordances of sounds, 

Pleasure and peace naturally result from a holy and good life. 

illotson, 

3. To come out, or have an issue ; to terminate ; 
followed by in; as, this measure will result in good, 
or in evil. 

RE-SULT’,7n. Resilience ; act of flying back. 


Souucl Is produced between the etring and the air, by the 
of the result of the string. z 


return 
CON. 


2. Consequence ; conclusion; inference; effect ; 
that which proceeds naturally or logically from facts, 
premises, or the state of things; as, the result of 
reasoning; the result of reflection; the result of a 
consultation or council ; the result of a legislative 
debate. 


The misery of sinners will bo the natural result of thelr vile 
~ affections aud criminal Judulgencies, trop. 


3. The decision or determination of a council or 
deliberative assembly ; as, the result of an ecclesias- 
tical council. Now England. 

RE-SULT/ANCE, n. The act of resulting. 

RE-SULT’ANT, 7. In mechanics, a force which is 
the combined effect of two or more forees, acting in 
different directions. 

RE-SULT’/ANT, a. That results from the combina- 
tion of two or more; as, a resultant force, &c. 

RE-SULT'ING, ppr. or a. Proceeding as a eonse- 
quence, offect, or conclusion of something ; eoming 
to a determination. 

2. In law, resulting use, is a use which returns to 
him who raised it, after its expiration or during the 
im ibility of vesting in the person intended, 

RE-SO0M’A-BLE, a, [from resume,] That may be 
taken back, or that may be taken up again. 

RE-80-ME’, (ra-zu-ma’,) [Fr.] A summing up; a 
condensed statement. S 

RE-SUME’,(re-zime’,)v.t [L. resumo; re and sumo, 
to take. 

1. To take back what has been given. 

Tho sen, Ike this from which our sight we have, 

Gazed on too long, resumes the light he gave. Denhron. 


2. To take back what has been taken away. 
They resume what has been obtaincd fraudulently, Davenant. 


3 To take again after absence; as, to resume a 
seat. 
Reason resumed her place, and Passion fled. Dryden. 


4. To take up again after interruption; to begin 
again ; 23, to resume an argument or discourse. 
This is now its most frequent use.] 
OM/ED, (re-zimd’,) pp. Taken back; taken 
again ; begun again after interruption. 
RE-SOWING, ppr. Taking back ; taking again ; be- 
pe again after interruption. 
RESUM’MON, v.t. To summon or call again. 
2. To recall; to recover. Bacen. 
BESUM'MON-ED, pp. Summoned again ; recov- 


ered. 
RESUM'MON-ING, ppr. Recalling; recovering. 
BE-SUMP’TION, 2. Tt. from L. resumptus.] 
The act of resuming, taking back, or taking again ; 
as, the resumption of a grant. 
IVE, a. Taking back or again. 


RE-SUMP’T: 
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RE-SO/PLNATE, a. [L. zesupinatus, resupino ; re 
and supino, supinus, lying on tho back*] 

In botany, inverted in position by a twisting of the 
stock, as the flowers of Orchis, Lindley. 
RE-SU-PI-NA/TION, n..[Supra.] The state of lying 

on the back; the state of being resupinate or re- 
- versed, as a corol. 
RE-SU-PINE’, a. Lying on the back. 
RES-UR-RE€/TIOM, n. [Fr., from L. sesurrectus, 
resurgo; re and survo, to rise. 

A eising again; chiefly, the revival of the dead of 
the human race, or their return from the grave, par- 
ticularly at the general judgment. By the resurrec- 
tion of Christ we have assurance of the future res- 
urrection of men. 1 Pet. 1. 


In the resurrechon, they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage, — Matt. xxii. 


RES-UR-RE€/TION-IST, nm. One whose business is 
to steal bodies from the grave. [ Low.) 

RE-SUR-VEY’, (-sur-va’,) v. t. Ie and sett To 
survey again or anew ; to review. Shak. 

RE-SUR-VEY’, (-sur-va',) n. A second survey. 

RE-SUR-VEY’ED, (-vade’,) pp. Surveyed again, 

RE-SUR-WEY'ING, ppr. Surveying anew ,; revic wing, 

RE-SUS’CI-TATE, v.t. [L. resuscito; re and sustito, 
to raise. ] 

To revivify; to revive; particularly, to recover 
from apparent death ; as, to resuscitate a drowned 

erson ; to resuscitate withered plants. 

RE-SUS/CL-TA-TED, pp. Revived; revivified; re- 
produced, | 

RE-SUS/CI-TA-TING, ppr. Reviving ; revivifying ; 
reproducing. 

RE-SUS-CI-TA/TION, x. The act of reviving from 
a state of apparent death; the state of being revivi- 
fied. Pope. 

RE-SUS/CI-TA-TIVE, a. @ Reviving; revivifying; 
raising from apparent death ; reproducing, 

RE-SUS’CI-TA-TOR, m. One who resuscitates. 

RE-TAIL’, v. t. [Fr. retailier ; re and tuiller, to cut ; 
It. ritagliare. 

1. To sell in smal] quantities or parcels, from tho 
sense of cutting or dividing ; opposed to selling by 
wholesale; as, to retail cloth or groceries, 

2. To sell at second hand. Pope. 

3. To tell in broken parts; to tell to many ; as, to 
retail slander or idle reports, 

RE/TAIL, n. The sale of commodities in small quan- 
tities or parcels, or at second hand. Addison. 

RE-TAIL’£D, pp. Sold in small quantitics. 

RE-TAIL/ER or RE/TAIL-ER, xn. [This word, like 

. the noun retail, is often, perhaps generally, accented 
on the first syllable in America.] 

One who sells goods by small quantities or parcels. 
RE-TAIL/ING, ppr. or a. Selling in small quantities. 
RE-TAIL/MENT, n. Act of retailing. 

RE-TAIN’, v.t. [Fr. retenir; It. ritenere; Sp. retener ; 
L. retineo ; re and teneo, to hold.] 

1, To hold or keep in possessfon ; not to lose or 
part with or dismiss. Tha memory retains ideas 
which facts or arguments have suggested to the mind. 


They did not like to retain God in their kuowledgs. — Rom. i. 


2, To keep, as an associate ; to keep from depart- 
ure. 
Whom I would have retained with me, — Phil. xtif, 
3. To keep back; to hold. 
An executor may retain a debt due to him from the testator. 
Blackstone. 
4. To hold from escape. Some substances retain 
heat much longer than others. Metals readily re- 
ceive and transmit heat, but do not long retain it. 
Seek cloths that retain their color. 
5. To keep in pay ; to hire. 
A Benedictine convent has now retcined the most learned father 
of their order to write fn its defense. ison, 
6. To ongage; to employ by q fee paid; as, to re- 
tain a counselor. 

RE-TAIN’, v. & To belong to; to depend on; as, 
coldness mixed with a somewhat languid relish, re- 
taining to bitterness. Boyle. 

Not in use, We now vse Pertarn.) 

. To keep; to continue. aby in use. 
RE-TAIN/A-BLE, a. Capable of being retainca? Ashe, 
RE-TAIN’ED, pp. Held; kept in possession ; kept as 

an associate ; kept in pay ; Kept from escape. 

RE-TAIN/ER, n. One who retains; as an executor, 
who retains a debt due from the testator. Blackstone. 

2, One who is kept in service; an attendant; as, 
the retainers of the ancient princes and nobility. 

3. An adherent ; a dependant; a hanger on. Shak. 

4, A servant, not a domestic, but occasionally at- 
tending and wearing his master’s livery. 

Cowel. Brande. 

5. Among lawyers, a fee paid to engage a lawyer or 
counselor to maintain a cause. 

6. The act of keeping dependants, or being in de- 

ndence, Bacon. 

RE-TAIN’ING, ppr. or a. Keeping in possession ; 
keeping as an associate ; keeping from escape ; hir- 
ing; engaging counsel; as, a retaining fee. 
E-TAKE’, v. t.; pret. Reroox; pp. Retaxen. [re 
and take.) To take ggain. Clarendon. 
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2, To take from a captor; to recapture ; as, to re- 
take a ship of prisoners, 

RE-TAK'EN, pp. Taken again; recaptured. 
RE-TAK’ER, xn. One who takes again what bas been 
taken ; a recaptor. Kent. 
ee ppr. Taking again; taking from a 

captor._- 
RE-TAK’ING, n. A taking again; recapture. 
RE-TAL/LATE, v.t [Low L. retaliv ; re ana talio, 
from talis, like.] 

To return like for like; to repay or requite by an 
act of the same kind as has been received. It isnow 
seldom used, except in a bad sense, that is, to return 
evil for évil; as, to retaliate injuries. In war, ene- 
mies often retaliate the death or inhuman treatment 
of prisoners, the burning of towns, or the plunder of 
goods. 

It is unlucky to be obliged to retaliate the Injuries of authors, 


whose works are so soon forgotten that we are in danger of 
appearing the first aggressors, Surf. 


RE-TAL/I-ATE, »v. i. To return like for like; as, to 
retaliate Upon an enemy. 

RE-TAL’I-A-TED, pp. Returned, as like for like. 

RE-TAL/I-A-TING, ppr. Returning like for like. 

RE-TAL-I-A/TION, nr. The return of like for like; 
the doing that to another which he has dune to usj 
requital of evil. South, 

2. In a good sense, return of good for good. 


God takrs what is done to others as done to himself, and by prom» 
ise obliges hinisell’ to full retadiation, Calamy. 


[ This, according to modern usage, is harsh.] 
RE-TAL/L-A-TIVE, a. Returning like for like. 
RE-TAL/I-A-TO RY, a. Returning like for like; as, 

retaliatory measures ; retaliatory edicts, 
Canning. Walsh. 
RE-TARD’, v. t. [Fr. retarder; L. retardo; re and 
tardo, to deliy ; tardus, slow, late. See Tarcert.] 4 

1. To diminish the velocity of motion ; to hinder; 
to render more slow in progress; as, to retard the 
march of an army ; to retard the motion of a ship. 
The resistance of air retards the velocity of acannon- 
ball. It is opposed to AccELERATE. 

2. To delay ; to put off; to render more Jate; as, 
to retard the attacks of old age ; to retard a rupture 
between nations. My visit was retarded by business. 

RE-TARD’, v. i. Tostay back. [Wot in use,] Brown. 
RE-TARD-A’‘TION, x. The act of abating the velo- 
city of motion ; hinderance ; the act of delaying; as, 
the retardation of the motion of a ship; the retarda+ 
tion of hoary hairs, Bacon. 
RE-TARD’A-TIVE, a. That retards, 
RE-TARD/ED, pp. or a. Hindered in motion ; delayed. 
RE-TARD’ER, n. One that retards, hinders, or de- 


lays. 

RE-TARD/ING, ppr. Abating the velocity of motion ; 
hindering, delaying. 

RE-TARD/MENT, x. The act of retarding or delay- 
ing. Cowley. 

RETCH, v.%. [Sax. hrecan; Dan. rekker, to reach, to 
stretch, to retch, to vomit; the same word as reach; 
the present orthography, reich, being wholly arbitra- 
ty. See epee 

To make an efiort to vomit; to heave ; as the stom- 
ach; to strain, as in vomiting ; properly, to Rpacn. 

RETCH’LESS, careless, is not in use. [Sce Recx- 
1.283. ] Dryden. 

RE-TE’/CIOUS, (-shus,) a Resembling net-work. 

RE-TEC’TION, n. [L. retectus, from retego, to un- 
cover; re and tevo, to cover. ] 

The act of disclosing or producing to view some- 
thing concealed ; as, the retcction of the native calor 
of the body. Boyle. 

RE'TE MU-€0'SUM, n. [L.] The layer of the 
skin intermediate between the cutis and the cuticle, 
the principal seat of color in man. Parr. 

RE-TENT’, 2. That which is retained. Kirwan. 

RE-TEN’TION, x. (Fr., from L. retentio, retineo; re 
and teneo,tohold.]  , 

1. The act of retaining or Keeping. 

2. The power of retaining; the faculty of the 
mind by which it retains ideas. Locke, 

3. In medicine, the power of retaining; or that 
state of contraction in the elastic or muscular parts 
of the body, by which they hold their proper contents 
and prevent involuntary evacuations; undue reten- 
tion of some natural discharge. Encye. Cozer 

4. The act of withholding; restraint. Shak, 

_ 5. Custody ; confinement. [Vet in use.] Shak, 

RE-TEN’TIVE, a. [Fr. retentif.] : 

Having the power to retain ; as, a retentive memo- 
Ty ; the retentive faculty ; the retentive force of the 
stomach ; a body retentive of heat or moisture. 

RE-TEN’TIVE-LY, adv. Ina retentive manner, 

RE-TEN’/TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of retention ; 
as, retentivencss of are 

RE-TEX/TURE, n. A Second or new texture. 

Carlisle. 

RE’TI A-RY, (ré’/she-a-ry,) n. In entomology, the re- 
tiaries are spiders which spin webs to catch their 
wrey. 

RET'L-CENCE, n. [Fr. reticence, from L. reticenti 

RET’I-CEN-CY, reticeo; re and tacco, to be silent. 

Concealment by silence. In rhetoric, aposiopesis 
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or suppression ; a figure by which ao person really 
Giecks oF a thing, while he makes a show as if he 
would say nothing on the subject. CY Ce 
RET’I-CENT, a. Silent. __ Taylor. 
RET"I-CLE, (ret/e-kl,) n.% [L. reticulum, from rete, a 
net. 

hes net. 5 y Ash. 

BE-TIC/U-LAR, a. |Supra.] Having the form of e 
net or of net-work; formed with interstices; as, 8 
reticular body or membrane. : Encyc. 

In anatomy, the reticular boay, or rete mucosum, is 
the layer of the skin, intermediate between the cutis 
and the cuticle, the principal seat of color in man ; 
the reticular membrane is the same as the cellular 
membrane. Parr. 

RE-TLE/U-LATE, [L. reteculatus, from rete, a 
RE-TIC! LATE D, net.] 

Netted; resembling net-work; having distinct 
veins or lines crossing like net-work ; as, a rcticulute 
coral or petal, Martyn. 

Reticulated work; in masonry, work constructed 
with diamond-shaped stones, or square stones placed 
dingi nally. Gloss? ef Archit. 

RE-TI€-U-LA‘/TION, n. Net-work ; organization of 
substances resembling a net. Darwin. 
RET’I-€ULE, a. [Supra.] A little bag of net-work ; 

a Jady’s work-bag, or a little bag to be carried in the 
hand, ‘ 

2. In a telescope, a net-work dividing the field of 
view into a series of small squares. Brande. 
RET’I-FORM, a. [L. retiformis; rete, a net, and 

forma, form. 

Having the form of a net in texture; composed of 
crossing lines and interstices ; as the retiform coat of 
the eye. Ray. 

RET’I-NA, x. [L., from rete, a net.] 
“ In anatomy, one of the coats of the eye, being an 
expansion of the optic nerve over the bottom of the 
eye, where the sense of vision is first received. 


Brande. 
RET-IN-AS-PHALT’, A bituminous or res- 
RET-IN-AS-PHAT.T’/UM, inous substance, of a 
ellowish or reuuish-brown color. [See RetiN1te.) 
RET'IN-ITE, x. [er Anrtvy, resin.] 

The same with RntinaspHatt. This name has 
been also applied to pitchstone, or pitchstone porphy- 
Ty. Dana. 

RET’IN-OID, a [Gr. Jyrevy, a resin, and edo, like- 
ness. 

Redinclike, or resiniform ; resembling a resin with- 
out being such. 

RET’I-NOE, xn. [Fr. retenue, from retenir, to retain, 
L. retineo ; re and tenco, to hold.] 

The attendants of a prince or distinguished per- 
sonage, chiefly on a journey or an excursion; a 
train of persons, Dryden. 

RET’I-PED, zn. [L. rete and pes. 

A name given to birds the skin of whose tarsi is 
divided into small polygonal rcales. Brande. 
RET-I-RADE’, x. [Fr., from retirer, to withdraw ; 

Sp. retirada, a retreat. 

In fortification, a kind of retrenchment in the body 
of a bastion or other work, which 1s to he disputed 
inch by inch, after the defenses are dismantled. It 
usually consists of two faces, which make a re- 
entering angle. : Encye. 

RE-TIRP’, v. i. [Fr. retirer; re and tirer, to draw ; 
It. ritirare; Sp, retirar.) 

1. To withdraw ; to retreat; to go from company 
or from a public place into privacy ; as, to retire from 
the world ; to retire from notice. 

2. To retreat from action or danger; as, to retire 
from battle. 

3. To withdraw from a public station. 
Washington, in 1796, retired to private life. 

4. To break up, as n company or assembly. The 
company retired at eleven o’clock. 

5. To depart or withdraw for safety or for pleasure. 
Men retire from the town in summer for health and 
pleasure. But in South Carolina, the planters retire 
from their estates to Charleston, or to an isle near 
the town. 

6. To recede ; to fall back. 
retires in bays and gulfs. 

RE-TIRE’, v. t. To withdraw ; to take away. 


Hl retired himself, his wife and children into a forest, Sidney. 
As when the sun is present all tho year, 
Davise, 


And never doth retire his golden ray. 

[This transitive use of retire is now obsolete.] 
RE-TIRE’, n Retreat; recession; a withdrawing. 
| Obs. Shak. Bacon. 

2. Retirement ; place of privacy. [Obs.] Milton. 
RE-TIR/ED, (re-tird’,) a, Secluded from much soci- 
ety or from public notice ; private. He lives a retired 
life ; he has a retired situatjon. 
2. Secret; private ;‘es, rctired speculations, 

3. Withdrawn. . ke. 
RE-TIR/ED-LY, (re-tird'ly,) adv. In solitude or pri- 
Meee Sherwood, 
RE-TIR’ED-NESS, n. A state of retirement; soli- 
tude ; privacy or secrecy. Atterbury. 
RE-TIRE/MENT, rn. The act of withdrawing from 
company or frora public notice or station. Milton. 
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2. The state of being withdrawn; as, the retire- 
ment of the mind from the senses. Locke. 


3. Private abode ; habitation secluded from much 
society or from public life, 


Caprea had been the retirement of Augustus. Addison, 
Retirement ia 28 necessary to me as it will be Mego 


1, Private way of life. 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Progressive virtue and approving Heaven, 
RE-TIR/ING, ppr. Withdrawing; retreating; going 
into seclusion or solitude. 
2. a. Reserved; not forward or obtrusive; as, 
retiring modesty ; retiring manners. 
RE-TOLD’, pret. and pp. of Retevu; as,a story retold, 
RE-TORT’, v. t. [L. retortus, retorqueo; re and tor- 
queo, to throw. ‘ 
1. To throw back ; to reverberate. 
And they retort that hoat again 
‘Yo the first giver. Shak. 
2. To return an argument, accusation, censure, or 
incivility ; as, to retort the charge of vanity. 


He pussed though hostile scorn, 
And \ with retorted scorn his back he turned, Milton, 


3. To bend or curve back ; as, a retorted line. 
Bacon. 
To return an argument or charge ; 
He retorted upon his adver- 


Thomson. 


RE-TORT’, ». i. 
to make a severe reply. 
sary with severity. 

RE-TORT’, x. The return of an argument, charge, 
or inciviJity in reply ; as, the retort courteous. 

Shak. - 
2, In chemistry, a spherical vessel, with along neck 
bent, to which a receiver may be fitted ; used in dis- 
tillation. Encyc. 

RESTORED: pp. Returned; thrown back; bent 

ack. 

RE-TORT’ER, n. One that retorts, 

RE-TORT’ING, ppr. Returning ; throwing back. 

RE-TOR’/TION, x. The act of retorting. Spenser. 

RE-TORT’IVE, a. Containing retort. Barlow. 

R&-TOSS’, vt [reand toss.] ‘To toss back. Pope. 

RE-TOSS/ED, (-tost,) pp. Tossed back. 

RE-TOSS/ING, ppr. Tossing back, 

RE-TOUCH’, (ré-tuch’,) v. t. [ve and touck.] To im- 
prove by new touches ; as, to retouch a picture or an 
essay. ryden. Pope. 

RE-TOUCH’ED, (ré-tucht’,) pp. Touched again ; im- 
proved by new touches, 

RE-TOUCH/ING, (ré-tuch/ing,) ppr. Improving by 
new touches, 

RE-TRACE’, v. & [Fr. .retracer; re and tracer, to 
Ree 

1. To trace back ; to go back in the same path or 

course ; as, to retrace one’s steps; to” retrace one’s 

proceedings. 
2. To track’ back, as a line. 
Then If the line of Turnus ye retrace, 


He springs from Inachus, of Argive race, Dryden. 


3. In painting, &c., to trace over again, or renew 
the outline of a drawing. Brande, 
RE-TRAC’ED, (re-trast’,) pp. Traced back or over 

again. 
RE-TRAC/ING, ppr. Tracing back or over again. 
RE-TRA€T’, v. t. [Fr. retracter; Norm. retraicter ; 
L. retractus, retraho ; re and traho, to draw.] 

1. To recall, as a declaration, words, or saying; to 
disavow ; to recant; as, to retract an accusation, 
charge, or assertion. ; 

I would as frecly havo retracted the charge of idolatry, as I ever 

made it, Stillingfleet. 

2. To take back what was once bestowed as a 
grant or favor. [Little used.] Woodward, 

3. To draw back, as claws. 

RE-TRACT’, v.i. To tako back ; to unsay ; to with> 
draw concession or declaration. 


She will, and she will net; she grants, denies, by 
Consents, retracts, advances, and then flies. Granville. 


RE-TRACT’, n. Among horsemen, the prick of a 
horso’s foot in najling a shoe. 
peat pe ain art a. That may be retracted or re- 
called. 
RE-TRACT/ATE, v. t. To retract ; to recant. 
RE-TRA€T-A/TION, xn. [Fr., from L, retractatio.] 
The recalling of what has been said ; recantation ; 
change of opinion declared. South, 
RE-TRACT’ED, pp. Recalled ; recanted ; disavowed. 
RE-TRACT’I-BLE, a. That may be drawn back; 
retractile, Journ. of Science. 
RE-TRA€T'ILE, a. Capable of being drawn back. 
A walrus, with fiery eyes — retractile fom external Injuries, 
Pennant. 


RE-TRA€T/ING, ppr. Recalling ; disavowing ; re- 


canting. 
RE-TRAC€’TION, ». [from retract.] Literally, the 
act of drawing back ; as, the retraction of a sinew. 
2. The act of withdrawing something advanced, 
or changing something done, Woodward, 
3. Recantation ; disavowal of the truth of what 
has been said; declaration of thange of opinion. 


. Sidney. 


RET 


4, Act of withdrawing a claim. 


Other men’s insatiable desire of revenge hath beguiled church 
and state of the benefit of my retractions or concessions, 
K. Charles, 
RE-TRACT'IVE, a, Withdrawing ; taking from. 
RE-TRACT'IVE, x, That which withdraws or takes 


from. 
RE-TRAC€T/IVE-LY, adv. By retraction or with- 
drawing. 

RE-TRAICT’, (re-trate’,) ». Retreat. [Obs.] [See 
RETREAT acon. 
RE-TRAIT’, n. [It. ritratto, from ritrarre, to dr2w.} 
. _ A cast of countenance; a picture. [0bs.] ; 

RE-TRAX'IT, n. [L. retraho, retrazi.] Spenser. 
In law, the withdrawing or open renunciation of & 
suit in court, by which the plaintiff ae his action- 


ne. 
RE-TREAD’, (ré-tred’,) v. i. To tread again. 
RE-TREAT’, rn. [Fr. retraite, from retraire; re and 
traire, to draw; L. retractus, retraho; re and trahos 
It. ritratta.] . 
1. The act of retiring ; a withdrawing of one’s self 
from any place. j 
But beauty’s triumph Is well-timed retreat. Pope. 
2. Retirement ; state of privacy or seclusion from 
noise, bustle, or compuny. 
Here in the calm, still mirror of retreat, 
3. Place of retirement or privacy. 


He built his son a house of pleasure—and spared no cost to 

make & a delicious retreat, LU’ Estrange. 

4. Place of safety or security. 

That plencing shade they sought, a soft retreat 

Ryoralaled Apts Prost hay spe, from the heat, Dryden, 

5. In military affairs, she vtiring of an army or 
body of tnen from the face of an enemy, or from any 
ground occupied toa greater distance from the enemy, 
or from an advanced position. A retreat is properly 
an orderly march, in which circumstance it differs 
from a flight. Encyc, 

6. The withdrawing of a ship or fleet from an 
enemy; or the order and disposition of ships de- 
clining an engagement. 

7. A signal given in the army or navy, by the beat 
of a drum, or the sounding of trumpets, at sunset, 
or for retiring from exercise or action. 


a Totten. Campbell. 
RE-TREAT’, v. i. To retire from any position or 
place. 


2. To withdraw to a private abode or to any 
secluded situation. Milton. 
3. To retire to a place of safety or security ; as, te 
retreat into a den or into a fort. 
4. To move back to a place before occupied; ta 
retire. 


Pope. 


The rapid currents drive, 


Toward the retreating sea, their furious tide, Milton, 


5. ge retire from an enemy,.or from any advanced 
ition. 

RE-TREAT’ED, as a pnssive participle, though used 
by Milton, is not good English. 

RE-TRENCH’, v. t. [Fr. retranche>; re and trancher, 
to cut; It. trincea, a trench ; trincerare, to intrench 3 
trinciare, to carve; W. trycu, to cut.] 

1. To cut off; to pare away. 
And thy exuberant parts retrench, Denham, 


2. To lessen; to abridge; to curtail; as, to re 
trench superfluities or expenses, Atterbury. 

3. To confine ; to limit. [Not proper.] Addison. 

4. In military affairs, to furnish with a retrench« 
ment ; as, to retrench bastions. P. Cyc. 

RE-TRENVUH’, v. i. To live at less expense. It is 
more reputable to retrenck than to live embarrassed. 

RE-TRENCH’ED, (re-trencht’,) pp. Cut off; curtail- 
ed; diminished; furnished with a retrenchment. 

RE-TRENCH/ING, ppr. Cutting off; curtailing; fur- 
nishing with a retrenchment. 

RE-TRENCH’MENT, xn. [Fr. retranchement; Sp. 
Berar omer 

1. The act of lopping off; the act of removin 
what is superfluous; as, the retrenchment of wo! 
or lines in a writing. den. Addison. 

2. The act of curtailing, lessening, or abridging ; 
diminution ; as, the retrenchment of expenses. 

3. In military affairs, a work constructed within 
another, to prolong the defense of the Jatter when 
the enemy has gained possession of: it, cr to protect 
the defenders till they can retreat or obtain a capitu- 
lation. P. Cyc. 


Numerous remains cf Roman refrenchments, constructed to 
cover the country. "Anville, 


RE-TRIB/UTE, v. t. [Fr. retribuer; L. retribuo; re 
and tribuo, to give or bestow.] . 
To pay back; to make payment, compensation, 
or reward in return; as, to retribule one fur his 
kindness ; to retribute to a criminal what is propor 
tionato to his offense. chee 
RE-TRIB'U-TED, pp. Paid back; given in return; 
rewarded. : 
RE-TRIB’/U-TER, », One that makes retribution. 
RE-TRIB/U-TING, ppr. Requiting; making repay- 
ment ; rewarding. 
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RET-RI-BU/TION, xn. [Fr.] Repayment; return ac- 
» commodated to the action ; reward ; compensation. 
Tn good offices'and due retributions, we may not be pinching 
and niggardly, Hall. 

2. A gratuity or present given for services in the 

place of a salary. Encyc. 

3. The rewards and punishments distributed at the 

general judgment. 

It is a strong argument for a state of retribution hereafter, that 
in this world virtuous persona nre very often unfortunate, 
and vicious persons prosperous. Spectator. 

RE-TRIB/U-TIVE, a. Repaying; rewarding for 
RETRIBU-TO-RY, | good deeds, and punishing 
for offenses ; as, retributive justice. 
*RE-TRIEV/A-BLE, a. [from retrieve.] That may be 
retrieved or recovered. ' Gray. 
RE-TRIEV! A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being retriev- 


able. 
RE-TRIEV’A-BLY, adv. Ina retrievable manner. 
Fee ent n. Act of retrieving. 
Dae 2 
RE-TRIEVE', v. t. (Fr. retrouver, to find again; It. 
ritrovare. See Troven.] 

1, To recover; to restore from loss or injury to a 
former good state; as, to retrieve the credit of a 
nation ; to retrieve one’s character ; to retrieve a de- 
cayed fortune. 

ae remedy the consequences of; to repair. 
e. 


[Rar 


Accept my sorrow, and retrieve my fall. Prior. 
3. To regain. [Rare.] 

With late repentance now they would retrieve 

The bodies they forsook, and wish to live. Dryden. 


4, To recall; to bring back ; as, to retrieve men 
from their cold, trivial conceits Berketey. 
BE-TRIEVE’, rn. A seeking again; a discovery. 
Not in use. B. Jonson. 

TRIEV’ED, pp. Recovered ; repaired; regained ; 


recalled. 
Pee VIING, ppr. Recovering; repairing; re- 
calling. 
RE-TRIM’, v.t. To trim again. 
RE-TRO-AOT’, v. i. To act backward or in return; 
to act in opposition. 
Santa nm [L. retro, backward, and ac- 
tion. - 
1, Action returned, or action backward. 
2. Operation on something past or preceding. 
QE-TRO-ACT/IVE, a. [Fr. retroactif; L. retro, back- 
ward, and active. ] 
Operating by returned action; affecting what is 
past ; retrospective. Beddoes. 
A retroactive law, or statute, is one which operates 
to affect, make criminal or punishable, acts done 
rior to the passing of the law. 
TRO-A€T’IVE-LY, adv. By returned action or 
operation ; by operating on something past. 
Wheaton. 
RET’RO-CEDE, v. t. [L. retro, back, and cedo, to 
give; Fr. retroceder. 
To cede or grant back ; as, to retrocede a territory 
to a former proprietor. 
RET’RO-CEDE, »v. i. 
to. go.] 
© go back. 
RET’RO-CED-ED, pp. Granted back. 
RE-TRO-CED/ENT, a. An epithet applied to diseases 
which move from one part of the body to another, as 
the gout. 
RET’RO-CED-ING, ppr. Ceding back; going back. 
RE-TRO-CES/SION, (-sesh’un,) n. Aceding or grant- 
ing back to a former proprietor. 
American State Papers. 
2. The act of going back. More. 
RE-TRO-DUO’TION, n. [L. retroduco ; retro, back, 
and duco, to lead.] 
A leading or bringing back. 


[L. retro, back, and cedo, 
Perry. 


RET’RO-FLEX, a. [L. retro, back, and flezus, bent. ] 
In botany, suddenly bent backward. - Lindley. 
RET’RO-FRACT, a@ [L. retro, back, and 


RET’RO-FRA€T-ED, fractus, broken.] 
Reduced to hang down as it were by force, so as 
to appear as if broken ; as, a retrofract peduncle. 
Martyn. 
Bent back toward its insertion, as if it were Beka: 
CL. 
‘RE-TRO-GRA-DA/TION, 2 [Fr Seo Rertzo- 
GRADE. ] 
1. The act of moving backward ; applied to the 
parent motion of the planets contrary As the order 
of the signs, i. e., from east to west. Hutton. 
2, A moving backward ; decline in excellence. 


WN. Chipman. 
RETROGRADE, a. [Fr., from L. retrogradior ; 
retro, backward, and 


‘adior, to go.] 
1. Going or moving beckeratd: ‘acon. 
2 In. ¥y, apparently moving backward, and 
contrary to the succession of the signs, i. e., from 
east to west, as a planet. Frulton. 
3. Declining from a better to a worse state. 
RET/RO-GRADE, v. i. [Fr. retrograder; L, retro- 
gradior ; retro ana gradior, to go.] 


To go or move backward. Bacon, 


RE-TRO-GRES‘SION, (re-tro-gr\sh’un,) x The act 
of going backwerd ; retrogradation. Brown. 
RE-TRO-GRESS/IVE, a. Going or moving hack- 
ward ; declining from a more perfect to a less perfect 

state. 
Geography is at times retrogressive. Pinkerton. 


RE-TRO-GRESS'IVE-LY, adv. By going or moving 
backward. 
RE-TRO-MIN/GEN-CY, n. 
mingo, to discharge urine.] 
The act or quality of diseharging the contents of 
the bladder backward. : Brown. 
RE-TRO-MIN/GENT, a. Discharging the urine back- 


ward. 
RE-TRO-MIN'GENT, ». In zcdlogy, an animal that 
discharges its urine backward. 

"The retromingents are a division of animals whose 
characteristic is that they discharge their urine back- 
ward, both male and female. Encye. 

RE-TRO-PUL/SIVE, a. [L. retro, back, and pulsus, 
pello, to drive.) 

Driving back ; repelling. 

RE-TRORSE/LY, (re-trors’ly,) adv. 
backward. } 

In a backward direction; as, a stem retrorsely 
aculeate. 

RET’RO-SPEET, ». i. 


is past. 
RET/RO-SPEOT, x2. [L. retro, back, and specio, to 
Took. - 

A looking back on things past; view or contem- 
plation of something past. The retrospect of a life 
well spent affords peace of mind in old age. 

RE-TRO-SPEE’TION, x. The act of looking back 
on things past. 

2. The faculty of looking back on past things. 

Swift. 
RE-TRO-SPE€T’/IVE, a. Looking back on past 
events; as, a retrospective view. 

2. Having reference to what is past; affecting 
things past. A penal statute can have no retro- 
spective effect or operation. 

RE‘TRO-SPECT’IVE-LY, adv. By way of retrospect. 

RE-TRO-VER/SION, x. A turning or falling back- 
ward ; as, the retroversion of the uterus. 

RET/RO-VERT, v. t. To turn back. 

RET’RO-VERT-ED, a. [L. retro, back, and verto, to 
turn. 

Tened back. Lawrence, Lect. Med. Repos. 

RE-TRODE’, vo. t [L. retrudo; re and trudo, to 
thrust. 

To thrust back. More. 

RE-TROD/ED, pp. Thrust back. 
RE-TRUOUD/ING, ppr. Thrusting back. 
RE-TROSE’, a, [L. retrusus.] Hidden ; abstruse. [ Obs.] 
RET’TING, n. A corruption of the term Rottine; 
as, the retting of flax. 
his is the term used by Ure and other English 
writers. 
RE-TUND’, 2. t. [L. retundo; re and tundo, to beat.] 

To blunt; to turn, as an edge; to dull; as, to re- 
tund the edge of a weapon. Ray. 

RE-TUND’‘ED, pp. Blunted ; turned, as an edge. 
RE-TURN’,v.% [Fr, retourner; re and tourner, to 
turn, L. torno; It. ritornare; Sp. retornar.] 

1. To come or go back to the same place. 
tleman goes from the country to London and returns. 
or the citizen of London rides into the country and 
returns. The blood, propelled from the heart, passes 
through the arteries to the extremities of the body, 
and returns through the veins. Some servants are 
good to go on errands, but not good to return. 

2. To come back to the same state, occupation, 
subject, &c.; as, to return from bondage to a state of 
freedom. Locke. 

3. To answer. 


[L. retro, backward, and 


Med. Repos. 
[L. retrorsum, 


To look back ; to affect what 


The gen- 


He sail, and thus the queen of heaven returned. Pope. 
4. Tocome again ; to revisit. 

Thou to mankind 
Be good and friendly still, and oft return. Milton. 


5. To appear or begin again after a periodical rev- 
olution. _ 
With the year 
Seneons return; but not to me returne 
Day. 
6. To show fresh signs of mercy. 
Return, O Lord, deliver my soul. — Ps, vi. 
To return to God; to return from wiekedness; to 
repent of sin or wandering from duty. Scripture. 
RE-TURN’, v. t. To bring, carry, or send back; as, 
to return a borrowed book ; to return a hired horse, 
2. To repay ; as, to return borrowed money, 
3. To give in recompense or requital, 
In any wise, return him a treepase offering. —1 Sam, vi. 
The will return thy wickedness upun thy own head. — 
1 Kings ii. 
4. To give back in reply ; as, to return an answer. 
5. To tell, relate, or communicate. 


Moses returned the words of the people to the Lord. — Ex, xix. 
6. To retort; to recriminate. 


If you are a malicious reader, you veturm upon me, that I affect 
to be thought more impartiel than I am. Drydan. 


Milton. 
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7. To render an account, usually an official ac- 
count, toa superior, Officers of the army and navy 
return to the commander the number of men in coni- 
panies, regiments, &c.; they return the number of 
men sick or capable of duty; they return the quan- 
tity of ammunition, provisions, &éc. 

8. To render back to a tribunal, or to an office ; as, 
to return a writ ur an execution. 

9. To report officially ; as, an officer returns his 
proceedings on the back of @ writ or precept. 

10. To send ; to transmit ; to convey. 


Instead of a ship, he should Jevy money and return the samo 
to the treasurer for his inajesty’s use. Clarendon, 


RE-TURN’,xn. The act of coming or going back to 
the saine place. 


Takes little journeys and makes quick returns, Dryden, 


2. The act of sending back; as, the return of a 
borrowed book, or of money lent. 

3. The act of putting in the former place. 

4. Rgtrogression ; the act of moving back. 

5. The act.or process of coming back to a former 
state, occupation, subject, &c.; as, the return of 
health. 

6. Revolution; a periodical coming to the same 
point; as, the return of the sun to the tropic of 
Cancer. 

7. Periodical renewal; as, the return of the sea. 
sons, or of the year. 

8. Repayment; reimbursement in kind, or in 
something equivalent, for money expended or ad- 
vanced, or for labor. One occupation gives quick 
returns; in others, the returns are slow. The returns 
of the cargo were in gold. The farmer has returns 
in his crops. 

9. Profit; advantage. 

From these few hours we spend In prayer, the return |s great, 


Taylor. 
10. Remittance ; payment from a distant place. 
ak. 
11. Repayment; retribution ; requital, % 
Is no return due from a grateful breast? Dryden. 
12. Act of restoring or giving back ; restitution. - 
South, 


13. In architecture, the continuation of a molding, 
projection, &c., in a different or opposite direction ; 
a side or part which falls away from the front of a 
straight work Guilt, 

14. In law, the rendering back or delivery of 
writ, precept, or exeéution, to the proper officer or 
court; or the certificate of the officer executing it, 
indorsed. We call the transmission of the writ to 
the proper officer or court, a return; and we give 
the same name to the certificate or official account.of 
the officer’s service or proceedings. The sheriff, or 
his subordinate officers, muke return of all writs and 
precepts. We use the same language for the send- 
ing back of a commission with the certificate of tho 
commissioners. 

15. A day in bank. The day on which the de- 
fendant is ordered to appear in court, and the slferiff 
is to bring in the wnt and report his proceedings, is 
called the return of the writ. Blackstone, 

16. In military and naval affairs, an official ac- 
count, report, or statement rendered to the com- 
mander or other superior; as, the return of men fit 
for duty ; the return of the number of the sick ; the 
return of provisions, ammunition, &c. 

17. A report or numerical statement ; as, the re- 
turns of an election ; the returns of a marshal. 

RE-TURN’A-BLE, «a That may be returned or re- 
stored. 

9. In law, that is legally to be returned, delivered, 
given, or rendered ; as, a writ or precept returnadle at 
a certain day; a verdict returnable to the court; an 
attachment returnable to the King’s Bench. 

RE-TURN/-DAY, n. The day when the defendant is 
to appear in court. and the sheriff is to return the 
writ and his proceedings, 

RE-TURN‘ED, pp. of a. Restored; given or sent 
back ; seme urougit or rendered to the proper 
court or officer. 

RE-TURN’/ER, x. One who returns; one that re- 
pays or r>mits money. 

RE-TURNI/ING, ppr. or a. Giving, carrying, or send- 

ing back ; coming or going back, making report. 

RE- URN/ING-OF’FI-CER, nm. “The officer whose 
duty it is to make returns of writs, precepts, ju- 


ries, &c. 
RE-TURN’LESS, a. Admitting no return. [Littl 


used, ] Chapman. 
RE-TUSE’, a. [L. retusus, retundo.] | 
In botany and conchology, terminating in a round 
end, the center of which is depressed ; as, a retuse 
leaf. Lindley. Humble. 
RE-UN‘ION, (-yin’yun,) 2. A second unton ; union 
formed anew after separation or discord ; as, a re- 
union of parts or particles of matter; a reunion ot 
parties or sects. 
2. In medicine, union ef parts separated by wounds 
or accidents. * _ Parr. 
Reunion, from the French, in the sensd of meeting 
or assembly, is sometimes used. 
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BE-U-NITR’, v. t. (re and unite] To unite again ; 
Shak. 


to joiu after separation. 
& 2. To reconcile after variance. 
RE-U-NITE’,0.¢% To bo united again; to join and 
echere again. 
RE-U-NIT’ED, pp. United or joined again; recon- 
Hed i 


cited. 

RE-U-NIT/ED-LY, adv. In 2 reunited manner. 

RE-U-NIT’ING, ppr, Uniting again; reconciling. 

RE-U-NI//TION, (-yu-nish/un,) xn. A second uniting, 

Rare. 

RE-URGE’, vt. To urge again. 

REUS’SITEH, x. [from Reuss, the place where it is 
found. } 

A salt of sulphate of soda and magnesia, found 
in the form of a mealy efflorescence, sometimes crys- 
tallized in flat, six-sided prisms, and in acicular crys- 
tals. Ure. 

RE-VA€/CIN-ATE, v. t. To vaccinate a second 
time. 

RE-VA€’CIN-A-TED, pp. Vaccinated a second 
time. 

RE-VA€'CIN-A-TING, ppr Vaccinating a second 
time. 

RE-VA€-CIN-A/TION, n. A second vaccination. 

RE-VAL-U-A/TION, nr. A second valuation. 

REVE, nr. [Sax. gerefa.] 

An officer, steward, or governor. 
written Reave. 

seth iat vt. [Fr. reveler; IL. revelo ; re and velo, 
to veil. . 

1. To disclose; to show ; to make known some- 
thing before unknown or concealed ; as, to reveal 
secrets. 

‘ Q. To disclose, or make known from heaven. God 
bas been pleased to reveal his will to man. 

The wrath of God Is revealed from heaven agalnst all ungodll- 

ness and unrighteousness of men. — Rom, i, 
RE-VEAL’, z. A revealing; disclosure. [Vot in 
use. ] Brown. 

2, The side of an opening for a window, doorway, 
&c., between the framework and the outer surface of 
the wall. Gloss. of Archit, 

RE-VEAL/A-BLE, a. That can be revealed. 
RE-VEAL’/A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being reveal- 


able. 
RE-VEAL/ED, pp. or a. Disclosed ; made known; 
laid open. : 
RE-VEAL/EB,n. One that discloses or makes known. 
2. One that brings to view. Dryden. 
RE-VEAL'ING, ppr. Disclosing; making known ; 
discovering. 
RE-VEAL’MENT, n. The act of revealing. 
South. 


used. 

REVEUL/LE, (re-val'ya,)n. [Fr. reveiller, to awake ; 
re and veiller, to watch ; contracted from L. vigilo. 
See Watcu. 

In military affairs, the beat of drum about break of 
day, to give notice that it is time for the soldiers to 
rise, and for the sentinels to forbvar challenging. 

Brande. 

REW’EL, v. % [D. revelen, to rave, from the rout of 
L. rabo, rabio, to rage, whence rabies, rabid; Dan, 
raabden, to baw), to clamor; Sw. ropa; allied to rove, 
rapio ; Ir. rioboid, a spendthrift ; rioboidim, to riot or 
revel. 

1. To feast with loose and clamorous merriment ; 
to carouse ; to act the bacchanalian, 

Antony, that revels Jong o’ nights. 


2. To move playfully or without regularity. 
BEV’EL, xn. A feast with loose and noisy jollity. 
N Shak. 


Some men ruln the fabric of their bodies by incessant repela, 
Raibler, 


Tt is usually 


[Little 


Shak, 


2. See Revegar, n. 
BE-VEL’,v.t. [L. revello: re and vello, to pull.] 
To draw back ; to retract; to make a revulsion. 
Hurvey. Friend. 
REV-E-LA/TION, x. [Fr., from L. revelatus, revelo. 
Seo Rovza.] 

1. The act of disclosing or discovering to others 
what was before unknown to them; appropriately, 
the disclosure or communication of truth to men by 
God himself, or by his authorized agents, the proph- 
ets and apostios. 

How that by revu/Ation he mado known to me tho mystery, as I 

wrote before In few words. — Eph. fil. 2 Cor. xii. 

2. That which %3 revealed ; appropriately, the sa- 
ered truths which God has communicated to man for 
bis Instruction and direction. The revelations of God 
are contained in the Old and New Testament. 


3. The Apocalypse; the last book of the sacred |’ 


canon, containing tho prophecies of St. John. 


pe aaa pp. Feasted with noisy merriment ; ca- 
roused, 
REV’/EL-ER,». [See Rever.] Ono who feasts with 


> noisy merriment. Pope. 

REV'EL-ING, ppr. Feasting with nolsy merriment ; 
carousing. 

BEV’CL-ING, x. A feasting with noisy merriment ; 


revelry. Gal. v. 1 Pet. iv. 
RE-VEL/LED, pp. Drawn back; retracted. 
RE-VEL/LENT. . Causing revulsion. 


REV 
REV’'EL-MENT, 7. Act of reveling. 
REW/HL-ROUT, « [Seo Bovur.]  d'umustuous tes- 
tivity. Rowe. 
2. A mob;-a rabbje tumultucusly assembled ; an 
unlawful assembly. Ainsworth. 
REV/EL-RY, 2. Noisy festivity ; .clamorous jollity. 


Milton. 
RE-VEN’DI-€ATE, v. t. [Fr. revendiquer; ve and 
vendiquer, to claim or challenge, L. vindico. See 
Vinvicate.} 

To reclaim what has been taken away; to claim 
to have restored what has been seized. 

Should seme subsequent fortunate revolution deliver it from the 

conqueror’s yoke, it can revendicate them. Vallel, Trans, 

RE-VEN’DI-GA4-TED, pp. Reclaimed ; regvtued ; re- 
covered, 

RE-VEN/DI-€A-TING, ppr. Reclaiming ; 
ing; peraMenioes 5 

RE-VEN-DI-€A/TION, 2. [Fr.] The act of reclaim- 
ing or demanding the restoration of any thing taken 
by an enemy ; as by right of postliminium. 

The endless disputes which would spring from the revendication 

of them have introduced a contrary practice. Vattel, Trans, 

RE-VENGE’, (re-rent's) v.t. [Fr. revencher, venger ; 

Sp. vengar; Port. vinger ; L, vindex, vindico; It. ven- 
dicare. See Vinpicate.] 

1. To inflict pain or injury in return for an injury 
received. 

Note. — This word and avenge were formerly used 
as synonymous, and it is so used in the common 
version of the Scripture, and applied to the Supreme 
Being. 
Jer. xv. In consequence of a distinction between 
avenge and revenge, which modern usage has intro- 
duced, the application of this word to the Supreme 
Being appears extremely harsh, irreverent, and of- 
fensjve. Revenge is now used in an ill sense, for the 
infliction of pain maliciously or illegally ; avenge for 
inflicting just punishment. 

2, According to modern usage, to inflict pain delib- 
eralely and maliciously, contrary to the Jaws of jus- 
ticg and humanity, in return for injury, pain, or evil, 
received ; to wreak vengeance spitefully on one who 
injures or offends. Wo say, to revenge an injury or 
injult, or, with the reciprocal pronoun, to revenge 
ourselves On an enemy or for an injury, that is, to 
take vengeance or satisfaction. 

3. To vindicate by punishment of an enemy. 

The gods are just, and will revenge our cause, Dryden. 

[According to modern usage, avenge should here 
he substituted for revenge. ] 

RI-VENGE’, (re-venj’,) 2. 
vanch.] " 

1. Return of an injury; infliction of punishment, 
[ Obs.] 

The beginning of revengea upon the enemy. — Deut, xxxil. 42, 

2. According to modern usage, a malicious or spite- 
ful infliction of pain or injury, contrary to the laws 
of justice and Christianity, in return for an injury 
or offense. Revenge is dictated by passion ; vengeance 
by justice, 

d The passion which is excited by an injury done 
or an affront given ; the desire of inflicting pain on 
one who has done an injury ; as, to glut revenge. 

Revenge, as the word is now understood, is always 
contrary to the precepts of Christ. 

The Indulgence of revenge tends to make men more savage and 

cruol, Kames, 
RE-VENG’ED, pp. Punished in return for an injury ; 
spitefully punished, The injury is revened. 
RE-VENGE’FUL, (re-venj’ful,) a. Full of revenge or 
a desire to inflict pain or evil for injury received ; 
spiteful ; malicious; wreaking revenge. 


re-demand- 


[Fr. revenche; Arm, re- 


‘If thy revengeful henrt can not forgive. Shak. 
2. Vindictive ; inflicting punishment, 
May my hands 
Nover brandish more revengeful steel. Shak, 
RE-VENGE/FUI-LY, (re-venj/fylly,) adv. By way 


of revenge ; vindictively ; with the spirit of revenge. 
Dryden. 


RE-VENGE/FUJL-NESS, (re-venj’fijl-ness,) n.  Vin- 
dictiveness. More. 
RE-VENGE’LESS, (re-venj/less,) a. Unrevenged. 


Marston. 
RE-VENGE/MENT, (re-venj/ment,)n. Revenge ; re- 
turn of an injury. (Tittte used. ] Spenser. 
RE-VENG’ER, n. One who rovenges; one who in- 
flicts pain ou another spitefully in return for an in- 
jury. Spenser. 
2, One who inflicts Just punishment for injuries. 
[Less Beppe h Bentley. 
RE-VENG’‘ING, ppv. Inflicting pain or evil spitefully 
for injury or affront received. 

2. Vindicating ; punishing. ; 
RE-VENG/ING-LY, ado, With revenge; with the 
spirit of revenge; vindictively. Shak. 
REV/E-NOE, x. [Fr. revenu, from revenir, to return, 

L. revenio ; re and venio, to come.] 

1, In @ general sense, the annual rents, profits, in- 
terest, or issues, of any species of property, real or 
personal, belonging to an individual or to the public. 


‘OQ Lord, revenge me of my persecutors.?? 
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When used of individuals, it is equivaient to income 
In modern usage, ixcoms is applied more generally 
to the rents ard profits of individuals, ae reveRnus 
to those of the state. In the latter case, ~enenur is, ’ 
2. The annual produce of taxes, excise, cir ioins, 
duties, rents, &c., which a nation or state ectiects 
and receives into the treasury for public use, 
3. Return; reward; as, a rich revenue of pr2ise, 
/-RE-VERB’, v. t. To reverberate. [Wot in wos 


ant, 
RE-VERB’ER-ANT, a, [L. reverberans. See Ru« 
VERBERATE.] 
Returning sound ; resounding; driving back. 
S 


RE-VERB/ER-ATE, v. t. [L. reverbero3 re and ver. 
bero, to beat. ] 
1, To return, as sound; to send back; to echo; 
an arch reverberates the voice. hak. 
To send or beat back ; to repel ; to reflect ; as, 
to reverberate rays of Jight. Swift, 
3. To send or drive back; to repel from side to 
side ; as, flame reverberated in a furnace. 


RE-VERB’/ER-ATE, v. i, To bo drivon back; to be 
repelled, as rays of light ; to echo, as sound. 
Howeil. ‘ 
2, To resound. 
And even at hand, a drum Js ready braced, 
That shall reverberate all ac well as thine. Shak, 
RE-VERB’ER-ATE, a. Reverberant. Shak. 


RE-VERB/ER-A-TED, pp. Driven back; sent back ; 
driven from side to cide. , 
RE-VERB’ER-A-TING, ppr. Driving or sending 
back ; reflecting, as Jight; echoing, as sound. 
RE-VERB-ER-A'TION, n. [Fr.; from reverberate.) 
The act of driving or sending back ;. particularly, 
the act of reflecting light and heat or repelling sound 
Thus we speak of the reverberation of the rays of 
light from an object, the reverberation of sound in 
echoes, or the reverberation of heat or flame in a 
furnace. 
RE-VERB/ER-A-TO-RY, a. Returning or driving 
back ; as, a reverberatory furnace or kiln. Mozon, | 
RE-VERB/ER-A-TO-RY, rn. A furnace with a kind 
of dome that refiects the flame upon a vessel placed 
within it, so as to surround it. Nicholson, * 
RE-VERE’, 0. t. [Fr. reverer; It. reverire; L. reve- 
reor; reand vereor, to fear.] ~ 
To regard with fear mingled with t and. 
affection ; to venerate; to revorence; to honor in 
estimation, 
Marcos Aurcliusy whom. he rather revered as his father, tan 
treatod as his partner In the empire. Addimn, 
RE-VER’ED, pp. or a. Regarded with fear minglsg 
with respect and affection. = 
REV’ER-ENCE, n, [Fr., from L, reverentia.] d 
1. Fear mingled with respect and esteem ; venefe 
ation. : 
When quarrels and factions are carried openly, it Is a sign that 
the reverence of government Js lost. Bacon, 
The foar acceptable to God, la a filial fear, an awful reverence: of 
the divine nature, proceeding from ei estoem of his per 
fections, which produces In us an ation to his service 
and an unwillingnces to offend him, Rogers. 
Reverence is nearly equivalent to veneration, but 
expresses something less of the same emotion. It 
differs from awe, which is an emotion compounded 
of fear, dread, or terror, with admiration of some- 
thing great, but not necessarily implying love or 
affection. We feel reverence for a parent, and for 
an upright magistrate, but wo stand in awe of atys 
rant. ‘his distinction may not always be observed. 
2. An act of respect or obeisance ; a bow or coure 


tesy. 2 Sam. ix. Dryden, Fairfaz. 
3. A title of the clergy. Shak, | 
4. A peetical titie of a father. Shak, 


REV/ER-ENCE, ¢. t. To regard with reverence; to 
regard with fear mingled with respect and affection. 
We reverence superiors for their age, their authority, 
and their virtues. We ought to reverence parents 
and upright judges and magistrates. We ought to 
reverence the Supretno Being, his word, and his or- 
dinances. 

Those that I reverence, thoce J frar, tho wise. Shek.) 
Thoy will reverence my eon. — Matt. xxl. 
Let the wit ee that sho reverence her husvand. — Eph. v. 

REV’ ER-EN-CED, (rev’er-enst,) pp. Regarded with 
fear mingled with respect and afiection., 

REV/ER-EN-CER, n. One that regards with rever- 


ence. / Swirt, 
REV’ER-EN-CING, ppr. Regarding with fear mixed: 
with respect and affection. ! 


REV’ER-END, a. [Fr., from L. reverendus,] 
1. Worthy of reverence ; entitled to respect mine 
‘gled with fear and affection; as, reverend and gra¢ 
cious senators, Shak. 


A reverend sire among them came. Milton 


2. A title of respect given to the clergy or ecclesi- 
astics. We style a clergyman reverend; a bishop is 
styled right reverend; an archbishop most reverend, 
In England, a dean is also styled.very reverend. In 
Roman Catholic countries, the members of the différ- 
ent religious orders are styled reverend, Breanie. ; 


REV’/ER-ENT, a. Expressing reverence, venrrxiion, 
~ — 
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LLL LL A 
or submission ; as, reverent words or terms ; a rever- | RE-VERS/ING, ppr. Turning upside down ; subvert- 


ent posture in prayér ; reverent behavior. 
2, Submissive; humble; impressed with rever- 


“ence. 
They prostrate fell before him reverent, Milton. 


REV-ER-EN' ITIAL, a. [from reverence.] Proceeding 
from reverence, or expressing it; as, reverential fear 
oF awe; reverential gratitude or esteem.” 


Religion — consisting in a reverential esteem of things sacred. 


South. 
REV-ER-EN’TIAL-LY, adv. With reverence, or 
show of reverence. Brown. 


REV’ER-ENT-LY, adv. With reverence; with re- 
spectful regard. 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently. Shak. 


9, With veneration ; with fear of what is great or 
terrifying. 
So reverent/y men quit the open alr, 


When thunder speaks the angry gods abroad, Dryden, 


RE-VER’ER, x. One who reveres or venerates. 

REV‘ER-IE,)n. [Fr. réverie, from réver, to dream, 

REV’ER-Y, i to rave, to be light-headed. In present 
usage, this word is more frequently written Rev- 


ERIE. 

1. a a raving or delirium ; but its sense, as 
generally used, is a loose or irregular train of thoughts, 
occurring in musing or meditation ; wild, extrava- 
gant conceit of the fancy or imagination. There are 
reveries and extravagancies which pass through the 
minds of wise men, as well as fools. Addison, 

2, A chimera; 1 vision. 

3. In medicine, voluntary inactivity of the whole 
or the greater part of the external senses to the im- 
pressions of surrounding objects, during wakeful- 

« ness. Good. 

RE-VER/ING, ppr. Regarding with fear mixed with 

respect and affection ; venerating. 

RE-VERS’AL, a. [See Reversr.] Intended to re- 
verse ; implying reverse. Burnet. 
RE-VERS/AL, x. [from reverse.] A change or over- 
tarowing; as, the reversal of a judgment, which 
‘ anounts to an Official declaration that it is false. So 
we speak of the reversal of an attainder, or of an 
outlawry, by which the sentence is rendered void. 

Blackstone. 
RE-VERSE’, (re-vers!,) v. t. [L. reversus, reverto; re 
and verto, to turn. re ‘ 
1. To turn upside down ; as, to reverse a pyramid 
or cone. Temple. 
2. To overturn ; to subvert , as, to’reverse the state. 
Pope. 
3. To turn back; as, with swift wheels reverse. 
Milton. 
4. To ‘turn to the contrary; as, to reverse the 


scene, 
Or afiectations quite reverse the soul, 


_5. To put each in the place of the other; as, tore- 
verse the distinctions of good and evil. Rogers. 

6. In law, to overthrow by a contrary decision; to 
make void; to annul; as, to reverse a judgment, 
Bentence, or decree. Judgments are reversed by 
writs of error; and for certain causes, may be re- 
versed without such writs. 


Pope, 


7. To recall. {JVot in ae Spenser. 
RE-VERSE’, (re-vers’,) v- i. Toreturn. [Wot in use.] 
Spenser. 


RE-VERSE’, (re-vers’,) n. Change; vicissitude ; a 
turn of affairs ; in a good sense. 

By a strange reverse of things, Justinian’s law, which for many 

ages was neglected, now obtains. aker. 

8. Change for the worse ; misfortune. By an un- 
expected reverse of circumstances, an affluent man 
‘1s reduced to poverty. 

3. A contrary ; an opposite. 

The performances to which God has annexed the promises of 

eternity, are just the reverse of all the pursuits of sense. 
Rogers. 

4, [Fr. revers.] The back side ; as, the reverse of a 
drum ; the reverse of a medal or coin, i. e., the side op- 

site to that on which the head or principal figure is 

mpres3ed. Brande. 
RE-VERSE’, a. Turned backward; having a con- 
trary or opposite direction ; as, the reverse order or 
method. 
RE-VERS’ED, (re-verst’,) pp. or a. Turned side for 
side, or end for end ; changed to the contrary. 

2. In law, overthrown or anmulled. 

3. a. In botany, resupinate; having the upper lip 
larger and more expanded than the lower; as, a re- 
versed corol, Bigelow. 

4.'In conchology, a reversed shell ia one whose vo- 
lutions are the reverse way of the common cork- 


screw, Humble.* 
RE-VERS/ED-LY, adv. Ina reversed manner. 
RE-VERSE’LESS, (re-vers’less,) a. Not to be re- 

versed ; irreversible, . j Seward. 
RE-VERSE’LY, (re-vers/ly,) adv. On the other hand ; 

on the opposite. Pearson. 


RE-VERS'I-BLE, a, That may be reverséd ; as, are- 
versible judgment or sentence. 


ing ; turning the contrary way ; annulling, 

eee? we ee (-ver/shun,) xr. [Fr., from L. rever- 
sio. 

1. In a 
in law, the returning of an estate to the grantor or his 
heirs, after a particular estate is ended. Hence, 

2, Phe residue of an estate left in the grantor, to 
commence in possession after the determination of 
the particular estate granted. Thus, when thers is a 
gift in tail, the reversion of the fee is, without any 
special reservation, vested in the donor by act of 
law. Blackstone. 

3. In annurties, a payment whicn is nut to be re- 
ceived, or a benefit which dues not begin, until the 
happening of some event, as the death of a person 
now living. Brande, 

4, Succession ; nght to future possession or enjoy- 
ment. 

5. In*algebra, reversion of series is the method of 
expressing the value of an unknown quantity which 
is involved in an infinite series of terms, by means 
of another series of terms involving the powers of 
the quantity to which the proposed series 13 equal. 

Brande. 

RE-VER/SION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a reversion, 
that is, to be enjoyed in succession, or after the de- 
termination of a particular estate; as, a reversionary 
interest or right. 

RE-VER'SION-ER, x. The person who has a rever- 
sion, or who is entitled to lands or tenements, after 
a particular estate granted is determined. Blackstone. 

RE-VERT"’, v. t. [L. reverto ; re and verto, to turn } 

1. To turn back ; to turn to the contrary , to re- 
verse. 

Till happy chance revert tho cruel scene, Prior, 


[Instead of revert, in this sense, Reverse is gen- 
erally used.] 

2. To drive or turn back, to reverberate; as,a 
stream reverted, Thomson, 

RE-VERT’, v. i. To return ; to fall back. 

2. In law, to return to the proprietor, after the de- 
termination of a particular estate. A feud granted 
to a man for life, or to him and his issue male, on his 
death or failure of issue male, reverted to tho Jord or 
proprietor, 

RE-VERT’, 2. 


RE-VERT’ED, pp. Reversed ; turned back. 

RE-VERT’ENT, 2. A medicine which restores the 
natural order of the inverted irritative motions in the 
animal system. Darwin. 

RE-VERT’I-BLE, a. That may revert or return. 

RE-VERT'ING, ppr. Turning back , returning. 

RE-VERT’IVE, a. Changing, reversing. Thumson. 

RE-VERT'IVE-LY, adv. By way of reversion, 

REV/ER-Y,z. See Reverie. 

RE-VEST’, ». t. fPr revétir ; Low L. revestio; reand 
vestio, to clothe. 

1, To clothe again. Wotton. 

2. To reinvest; to vest again with possession or 
office ; as, to revest a magistrate with authority. 

3. To lay out in something less fleeting than mon- 
ey; as, to revest money In stocks, 

RE-VEST’, v. i. To take effect again, as a title, to 
return to a former owner; as, the title or right re- 
vests in A, after alienation. 

RE-VEST’ED, pp. Clothed again _ invested anew, 

RE-VEST'I-A-RY, x [Fr revestiare, from L. re- 
vestio. 

te place or apartment in a church or temple 
where the dresses are deposited; now contracted 
into Vestry. Camden. 

RE-VEST/ING, ppr. investing 


anew. 
RE-VET/MENT, xn. [Fr. revétment, the lining of a 
ditch, from revétir, supra.] 
In fortification, a strong wall on the outside of a 
tampart, intended to support the earth. 
RE-Vi/BRATE, v. % [re and vibrate.] To vibrate 
back or in return. 
RE-VI-BRA’TION, zn. The act of vibrating back. 
RE-VI€’TION, xn, [L. re and vivo, victum, to live.] 


In music, return , recurrence. 
Peacham. 


Clothing again ; 


Return to life. [JVot used.] Brown. 
RE-VICT’UAL, (re-vit'l,) v. t. [re and victual.] To 
furnish again with provisions. 7 Ralegh. 


RE-VICT’/UAL-ED, (re-vit/ld,) pp. Furnished with 
victuals again. 
Supplying 


cards ; to make a retort. 


RE-VIEW’, (re-vii’,) v. t. 
revu. 


[ Obs. 
Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
[re and view; or Fr. revoir, 


1. To look back on. Denham. 
2. To see again. 
I shall review Sicilia. Shak, 


3. To view and examine again ; to reconsider; to 
revise ; as, to review a manuscript. It is said that 


general sense, a returning; appropriately, | 


| 
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Virgil was prevented by death from reviewing the 
Eneid. 5 
4, To retrace, 


Shall I tho long, lavorlons scone review ? Pope. 


5. To survey; to inspect ; to examine the state of 
any thing, particularly of troops , as, to review a regi- 
ment.— 

RE-VIEW’, (re-vii’,) x. [Fr. revue, from revoir; re 
and voir, from L. video, to see.] 

1, A second or repeated view; a reéxamination ; 
resurvey ; as,a review of the works of nature ; a re- 
view of life. 

2. Revision; a second examination with a view to 
amendment or iniprovement ; as, an author’s renew 
of his works, 

3. In miltary Ofuirs, an examination or inspection 
of troops under arins, by a general or commander, 
for the purpose of ascertalning the state of their dis- 
cipline, equipments, &c. 

4, In literature, a critical examination of a new 
publication, avith remarks. 

5. A periodical pamphlet containing examinations 
or analyses of new publications; as, the Critical 
Review, 

Commission of review: a commission granted by 
the British king to revise the sentence of the court 
of delegates, Encyc. 

RE-VIEW’ED, (re-vide’,) pp. Resurveyed ; reéxam- 
ined ; Inspected ; critically analyzed. 

RE-VIEW’ER, 2. One that reviews or reéxamines ; 
an inspector; one that critically examines a new 
publication, and publishes his opinion upon its mer- 
its, 

RE-VIEW'ING, ppr Looking back on; seeing 
again; revising; reéxamining, inspeoting, as an 
army ; critically examming and remarking on. 

RE-VIG/OR-ATE, » t [re and vigor.] To give new 
vigor to. [Wot in use.] 

RE-VILE!, v. ¢ [re and vile 
the Norman.] 

To reproach ; to treat with opprobrious and con- 
temptuous language. 

She reovi/eth him to his face. Swift, 
Thou shalt not revile the gale, —Ex, xxi, 
Blessed are ye whon wen chail revile you, — Matt, Ve 


RE-VILE’,n. Reproach; contumely; contemptuous 
language. [Wot ia use ] Milton. 
RE-VIL/ED, pp. Reproached; treated with oppro- 

brious or contemptuous, language. 

RE-VILE/MENT, x. Reproach; contemptuous lan- 
guage. More. 
RE-VIL’ER, rn. One who reviles another; one who 

treats another with contemptuous language. 

RE-VIL'ING, ppr. Reproaching; treating with lan- 
guage of contempt, 

RE-VIL/ING, x. The act of reviling or treating with 
reproachful words. Js. li. 

RE-VIL'ING-LY, adv, With reproachful or contempt- 
uous language ; with opprobrium, ; 

RE-VIN’DI €ATE, v. t. To vindicate again; to re- 
claim , todemand and take back what has been lost. 

Mitford. 

RE-VIN'DI-€A-TED, pp. Vindicated again; re- 
claimed 

RE-VIN'DI-€4-TING, ppr. Reclaiming. 

RE-VIS'AL, n. [from revise.] Revision ; the act of 
reviewing and reéxamining for correction and im- 
provement ; as, the revisal of a manuscript, the re- 
visal of a proof-sheet. 

RE-VISE’, v.t [L. revisus, reviso, to revisit ; reand 
viso, to see, to visit.] 

1. To review ; to reéxamine ; to look over with care 
for correction , as, to revise a writing; to revise a 
proof-sheet. Pope. 

2, To review, alter, and amend; as, to revise stat- 
utes, 

RE-VISE’, n. Review ; reéxamination, Boyle. 

2. Among printers, a second proof-sheet ; a proof- 
sheet takea after the first correction, 

RE-VIS‘ED, pp. or a. Reviewed; reéxamined for 
correction. 

RE-VIS/ER, x. One that revises or reéxamines for 
correction. 

RE-VIS/ING, ppr. Reviewing ; reéxamining for cor- 
rection, 

RE-VI’/SION, (re-vizh'un,) x. [Fr.] The act of re- 
viewing, review, reéxamination for correction ; 
as, tho revision of a book or writing, or of a proof- 
sheet , a revision of statutes, 

2. Enumeration of inhabitants, Tooke, 

/ 

Pe VsiON ATE a, Pertaining to revision. 

RE-VIS/IT, vt [Fr revister, L. revisito; re and 
visito, frem viso, to see or visit. ] 

To visit again. 


Let the pale sire revisit Thbes, 


RE-VIS-IT-A'TION, x. The act of revisiting. 
RE-VIS/IT-ED, pp. Visited again. 
RE-VIS/IT-ING, ppr. Visiting again. 
RE-Vi/SO-RY, a. That reviews; having power to 
revise. Judge Story. 
RE-VI'VAL, n. [from revive.] Return, recall, or re- 


Rivilant is found in 


Pope. 
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| covery to life from death, or apparent death; as, the 
revival of a drowned person. 

2. Return or recall to activity, from a state of Jan- 
guor; as, the revives of spirits. 

3. Recall, return, or recovery from a state of neg- 
Ject, oblivion, obscurity, or depression; as, the ye- 
vival of letters or learning. 

4. Renewed and more active attention to re- 
ligion; an awakening of men to their spiritual 
concerns. 

RE-VI'/VAL-IST, n. A minister of the gospel who 
romotes revivals of religion. Reed and Matheson. 
REVIVE, vi, [Fr. revivre; L. revivisco; re and 
vivo, to live ] 
1. To return to life; to recover life. 
The coul of the child came into him again, and he revived. —1 
Kings xvil. Rom. xiv. 

2. To recover new life or vigor; to be reanimated 
ufter depression. 

When he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, 

tho spirit cf Jacob thelr father ravioed, — Gen. xlv. 

3. To recover from a state of neglect, oblivion, ob- 
scurity, or depression. Learning revived in Europe 
after tho middle ages. 

4, In chemistry, to recover its natural state, as a 
metal. 

Sin revives, when the conscience is awakened by a 
conviction of guilt. Rom. vii. 

RE-VIVE’, v. t. To bring again tolife; to reanimate. 
Milton. 

2. To raise from Janguor, depression, or discour- 
agement ; to rouse ; as, to revive the spirits or cour- 
age. 

3. To renew ; to bring into action after a suspen- 
sion ; as, to revive a project or scheme that had been 
Jald aside. | 

4, To renew in the mind or memory ; to recall. 

Tho mind has the power, in many cases, to revive Ideas or percep- 

tions which it has onca had. ¥ Locke. 

5. To recover from a state of neglect or depres- 
sion ; as, to revive letters or learning. 

6. To recomfort ; to quicken ; to refresh with joy 
or hope. 

Wilt thou not revive us again? — Ps, Ixxxv, 

7. To bring again into notice. 


Revios tho libe)s born to dio. Swift. 


8. In chemistry, to restore or reduce to its natural 
state, or to its metallic state ; as, to revive a metal 
after calcination. 

RE-VIV’ED, pp. Brought to life; reanimated ; re- 
newed ; recovered; quickened ; cheered ; reduced 
to a metallic state. 

RE-VIV'ER, x. That which revives ; that which in- 
vigorates or refreshes; one that redeems from neg- 
lect or depression. 

RE-VIV'I-FI-CATE, v. t. [Fr. revivifier; L. re and 
vivifico; vivus, alive, and facio, to make. 

To revive; to recall or restore to life. [Little 
used. 

RE-VIV-I-FI-CA/TION, n. Renewal of life; res- 
toration of life ; or the act of rec@lling to life. 

Spectator. 

2. In chemistry, the reduction of a metal from a 
state of combination to its metallic state. 

RE-VIV'I-FI-EV. pp. Recalled to life ; reanimated. 

RE-VIV'I-FY, v. t. [Fr. revivifer.] 

1. To recall to life ; to reanimate. 

2. To give new life or vigor to. 

RE-VIV'I-F' Y-ING, ppr. Giving new life or vigor to. 

RE-VIV/ING, ppr. or c. Bringing to life again ; rean- 
imating ; renewing; recalling to the memory; re- 
covering from neglect or deprevsion : refreshing with 
joy or hope; reducing to a metallic state. 

RE-VIV’ING-LY, adv. Ina reviving manner. 


Stackhouse, 


Coleridze. 
REV-I-VIS'CENCE, )x. Renewal of life; return to 
REV-I-VIS/CEN-CY, life. Burnet. 


REV-I-VIS/CENT, a. Reviving; regaining or restor- 
.  #ng life or action. larwin. 
RE-VI'VOR, n. In law, the reviving of a suit which 
is abated by the death of any of tho parties. This 
ia done by a bill of revivor. Blackstone. 
REV'O-€A-BLE, a, [Fr., from L. revocabdilis. See 
Revoxe.] 
That may be recalled or revoked ; that may bo re- 
pealed or annulled ; a3, a revocabls edict or grant. 


REV’O-€A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of being rev-|° 


ocable. 
REV'O-CA-BLY, adv. 
REV’O-€ATE, r.t. 
To recall ; to call 


In a revocable manner. 
L. revoco; ro and voco, to call.] 
ack, [WVot in use,] [See Re- 


VORE. 
REV-O#A'TION, 2. [Fr., from L. rovocatio.] 

1. The act of recalling or calling back ; as, the rev- 
ocation of Calvin. Hooker, 

2, State of being recalled. Jowell. 

3. Repeal; reversal ; as, the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. A law may ceaso to operate without an 
express rzvocation. So we speak of the revocation of | 
a wil}, of a “se, of a devise, &c. 

REV'O-CA-TU-RY, a. Revoking; recalling. 


RE'VOICH,, v. t. To refurnish with a voice ; to refit | 
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an organ-pipe, so as to restoré its proper quality of 
tone. 
RE/VOIC’ED, (-voist’,) pp. Refurnished with a voice. 
oan vo. t. [Fr. revoquer; L. revoco; re and voco, 
to call. 

1, To recall; to repeal; to reverse, A law, decree, 
or sentence is revoked by the same authority which 
enacted or passed it. A charter or grant which vests 
rights in a corporation can not be legally revoked 
without the consent of the corporation. A devise 
may be revoked by the gevisor, a use by the grantor, 
and a will by the testator. ‘ 


2, To check; to repress; as, to revoke rage. [Wot 
~ in use.) Spenser. 
3. To draw back. 
Seas are troubled when they do revoke 
Davies. 


Their flowing waves Into themselves again. 
[Unusual } 

RE-VOKE’, v. i In card-playing, to violate the laws 
of the gamo by not playing the cards according to 
the.established :equence. Hoyle. 

RE-VOKE’, n. In card-playing, a violation of rule by 
not playing the cards according to the established se- 
quence of the ganie. Hoyle. 

RE-VOK/ED, (re-vo't’,) pp. Repealed; reversed. 

RE-VGKE/MENT, n. Revocation; reversal. [ Litile 
used. ake 

RE-VOK/ING, ppr. Revc:-ing; repealing. 

RE-VOK’ING-LY, adv. Ly way of revocation. 

RE-VOLT’, v. i [Fr. revolter; It. rivoltare; ri and 
voltare, to turn; from L. revolvo; re and volvo, to 
turn, Eng. wallow.] 


1. To fall off or turn from one to another. Shak. 


2. To renounce allegiance and subjection to one’s |: 


prince or stato ; to reject the authority of a sovereign ; 
as a province or a number of people. Jt is not ap- 
plied to individuals. 

The Edomites revolted from undcr the hand of Judah,—2 

Chron, xxi, < 

3. Tochange. [Wot in use. Shak. 

4, In Scripture, to disclaim allegiance and subjec- 
tion to God ; to reject the government of the King of 


kings. Js. xxxi. 
RE-VOLT’, v.t. Toturn; to put to flight ; to over- 
turn. Burke. 


2. To shock ; to do violence to; to cause to shrink 
or turn away with abhorrence ; as, to revolt the mind 
or the feelings. 

Thelr honest pride of their 

Babylonians, 
EE-VOLT’,n. Desertion ; change of sides ; more cor- 
rectly, a renunciation of allegiance and subjection to 
one’s prince or government; as, the revolt of a prov- 
ince of the Roman empire. 

2. Gross departure from duty. Shak. 

3. In Scripture, a rejection of divine government ; 
departure from God ; disobedience. Js. ix. 


purer religion had revolted tho 
Mitford. 


4. Arevolter. [JVot in use.] Shak. 
RE-VOLT’ED, pp. ora. Having swerved from alle- 
giance or duty. Milton, 


2. Shocked ; grossly offended. 

RE-VOLT’ER, 7. One who changes sides; a de- 
serter. Atterbury. 

2, One who renounces allegiance and subjection to 
his prince or state. 

3. In Scripture, one who renounces the authority 
and laws of God. Jer. vi. Hos. ix. 

RE-VOLT’ING, ppr. Changing sides; doserting. 

2. Disclaiming allegiance and subjection to a prince 
or state. 

3. Rejecting the authority of God. 

4. a. Doing violence, as to the feelings ; exciting 
abhorrence. 

RE-VOLT’ING-LY, adv. Offensively ; abhorrently. 
REV’O-LU-BLE, a. That may revolve. 
REV’'O-LUTE, a. [L. rcvolutus, from revolvo.] 

In botany and zodlogy, rolled back or downward ; 
as, revolute foliation or leafing, when the sides of the 
leaves in the bud are rolled spirally back or toward 
the lower surface ; a revolute leaf or tendril ; a revo- 
lute corol or valve. Martyn. Lee, Brande. 

REV-O-LO/TION, 2 [Fr., from L. revolutus, re- 
ee 

1. In physics, rotation; the circular mction of a 
body on its axis; a course or motion which brings 
every point of tho surface or periphery of a body 
back to the place at which it began to move ; as, the 
sae of a wheel; the diurnal revolution of the 
earth. 

2. The motion of a body round any fixed point or 
conter; as, the annual revolution of the earth or other 
planet in its orbit round the center of the system. 

3. In geometry, the motion of a magnitude (as a 
point, line, or surface) about a point or line as its 
center or axis, A. D. Stanley. 

4. Motion of any thing which brings it back to 
the samo point or state ; as, the revolution of day and 
night, or of the seasons. : 

5, Continued courso mugked by the regular return 
of years ; as, the revolution of uges. 

& Space measured by some regular return of a re- 
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7. In politics, a materigt or ontire change tn the 
constitution of goverument. Thus the revolution in 
England, in 1688, was prodweed by the abdication of 
King James IE., the establishment of the house of 
Orange upon the throne, and the restoration of the 
constitution to its primitive state. The revolution in 
the United States of America, which began tn 1775, 
effected the separation of the eclonies from Great 
Britain. The revolution in France fs, distinctively, 
that which began ih 1789, and which caused the de- 
thronement and death of Louis XVI. The revolution 
of the three days, in France, in 1830, was that which 
placed the family of Orleans on the throne, 

8. Motion backward. 1 Milton, 

This word is used edjectively, as In the phrdse rev- 
olution Principles. Addison, Smollett. 

REV-O-LU/TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to a revolu- 
tlon {n governmont ; as, a revolutionary war, revolu- 
tuonarg crimes or divasters. Burke. 

2. Tending to produce a revolution ; as, revolution 
ary measures. 

REV-O-LO’/TION-ER, x. One who {s engaged in ef- 
fecting a rovohition ; a revolutionist. Ramsay. 

2. In England, one who favored the revolution in 

688, Smollett. 
REV-O-L(0/TION-ISM, n. State of revolutions. 
REV-O-LO/TION-IST, n. One engaged in effecting 

a change of government ; the favorer of a revolution, 
Burke. S. S. Smith. 
REV-O-LU’TION-IZE, »v. t. To effect a chango in 
the form of a political constitution ; as, to revolution- 
ize a governmert. Ames. 
2. To effec 1n entire change of principles in. 


The gospel, if recelved In truth, has revolutionized his soul, 


J. M. Mason, 
REV-O-LO’TION-IZ-ED, pp. Changed in constitu: 
tional form and principles. 
REV-0O-LU’/TION-IZ-ING, ppF. 
and principles of a constitution. 
RE-VOLVBE,, (re-volv’,) v. i. [L. revolvos re and 
volvo; Russ, valyu, to roll.] 
1. To turn or roll round ; as, the earth revolves on 
its axis. 
2. To move round a center; as, the planets revolve 
round the sun. 
RE-VOLVE’, v. t. To turn over and over; as, to re 
voive thoughts in the mind. 
RE-VOLV’ED, pp. Turned over and over; seriously 
considered. 
RE-VOLV’/EN-CY, x. 
volving ; revolution. 
Its own revo!vency upholds the world. 


RE-VOLV!ING, ppr. or a. 
round, 
RE-VOM'IT, v. t. [re and vomit ; Fr. revomir.] 
To vomit or pour forth again; to reject frum the 
stomach, «-akewill, 
RE-VOM'IT-ED, pp. Vomited again. 
R&-VOM'IT-ING, ppr. Vomiting again. 
RE-VUL’SION, 2. [Fr., from L. revul_us, revello; re 
and vello, to pull.] 
1. In medicine, the act of turning or diverting any 
disease from one part of the body to another. 
Encyc. 
2. The act of holding or drawing back. Brown. 
RE-VUL'SIVE, a Having the power of revulsion. 
RE-VUL’SIVE, x. That which has the power of di- 
verting disease from one part to another. 
2. That which has the power of withdaie 


‘ell. 
REW, (rii,) x. Arow. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
RE-WARD’, v.t. [Norm. regarder, to allow ; regan 
des, fees, allowances, perquisites, rewards ; regardez, 
awarded. In these words there appears to be an al- 
liance with regard. But in the Fr. and Norn. guex 
don, a reward, and guerdonner, to reward, this alli- 
ance does not appear. So the Italian guiderdonare, 
to reward, is evidently a compound of the L, dono 
with another word, and apparently with the Sax, 
wither, G, wider and wieder, D. weder, answering to 
L, re, denoting return. The Spanish and Portuguesé 
have the Latin word with a different prefix; Sp. ga- 
lardon, 2 reward ; galardonar, to reward ; Port. pee 
dam, galadoar. The Armoric has garredon, garredo- 
ner. Reward appears to be from the Norman.] 

To give in return, either good or evil. 

Thou hast rewarded me goud, whereas © have rewarded thee 
evil. — 1 Sam, xxiv. 

Hence, when good is returned for good, reward sig: 
nifies to repay, to recompense, to compensate. When 
evil or suffering is returned for injury or wickedness, 
reward signifies to punish with just retribution, to 
tale vengeance on, according to the nature*of the 
ease. 

I will render vengeance to my enemica, and wil reward them 
P that haee me. — Deut. xxxh. 

The Son of man will come {in the glory of his Father, with his 
angels, and then he will reward every man according to hie 
works. — Matt. 

In the latter passage, reward signifies to render 

both good and evil. 


Changing the form 


State, act, or principle of re- 


Cowper, 
Turning; rolling; moving 


volving body, or of a state of things; as, igteeos RE-WARD’,n. Recompense, or equivalent return for 


tion of a day. den. 


good done, for kindness, for services, and the like, 
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“Rewataaay consist of money, goods, or any return 
of ‘kindness or happiness. 
Phe laborer i worthy of his reward. —1 Tim. v. 
Great is Yours re in heaven. — Matt. v. 

Rewards and punishments presuppose moral agen- 
ey, and something voluntarily done, well or ill ; with- 
out which respect, though we may receive good, it 
is sue a benefit, and not a reward. 

2. The fruit of men’s labor or works. |. 

The dead know not any thing, neither have they any. more a re- 

ward, — Eccles. ix. 

3. A bribe ; a gift to pervert justice. Deut. xxvii. 

4. A sum of money offered for taking or detecting 
a criminal, or for recovery of any thing lost. 

5. Punishment; a just return of evil or suffering 
for wickedness. 

Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see the reward of the 

wicked, — Ps. xci. 

6. Return in human applause. Matt. vi. 

7. Return in joy and comfort. Ps. xix. 
RE-WARD’A-BLE, a. That may be rewarded ; worthy 
of recompense. Hooker. Taylor. 
RE-WARD/A-BLE-NESS, z. The state of being 
worthy of reward. Goodman. 

RE-WARD/A-BLY, adv. In a rewardable manner. 
RE-WARD’/ED, pp. Requited ; recompensed or pun- 


ished. 

RE-WARD/ER, n. One who rewards; one that re- 
quites or recompenses. Heb. xi. Addison. Swift. 
RE-WARD’ING, ppr. Making an equivalent return 

for good or evil ; requiting ; recompensing or punish- 
RE-WARD’LESS, a. Having no reward. [ing. 
RE-WORD,, (ré-wurd’,) v. t. [re and word.] To re- 
at in the same words, [Wot in use. Shak. 
REWRITE’, v.t To write a second time. 
RE-WRIT’ING, ppr. Writing again. 
RE-WRIT’TEN, pp. Written again. 
REX, x. [L.] A king. 
REY’NARD, (ra’nard,) x. An appellation given to a 
fox; renard. ; 
RHA-BAR’BA-RATE, a. [See Ruusans.] Impreg- 
nated or tinctured with rhubarb. loyer.* 
RHA-BAR’/BA-RINE, x. [L. rhabarbarum. Generally 
and more correctly called RHein, which see.] 
‘ A proximate principle of rhubarb, which appears to 
possess the properties of an acid. It haa been sup- 
ed to be the active principle of rhubarb; but this 

not well settled. 3 

RHAB-DOL/O-GY, (rab-dol’o-je,) n. [Gr. fades, a 
staff or wand, and Avyos, discourse.] 

The act or art of computing or numbering by 
mvans of certain little square rods, called JVapier’s 
rods or Napier’s bones. Hutton. 

RHAB/DO-MAN-CY, (rab/do-man-se,) x. [Gr. Ja8- 
dos, rod, and yayrera, divination.] 

Divination by a rod or wand. 

BRHA-PON’TI-CIN, 2. [L. rhaponticum.] 
A proximate principle of Rheum rhaponticum; 
rhaps the same as Ruein. 
RHAP-SOD’IE€, (rap-sod/ik,) { a. 
RHAP-SOD’/I€-AL, taining to or censist- 
ing of rhapsody ; unconnected. Mason. Martin. 
RHAP’SO-DIST, 2. [from rhapsody.] One that writes 
or speaks without regular dependence of one part of 
his discourse on another. Watts. 
~ 2. One who recites or sings rhapsodies for a liveli- 
hood ;, or one who makes and repeats verses extem- 

Te. 
ny Anciently, one whose profession was to recite 
the verses of Homer and other poets. 

RHAP’SO-DIZE, v. i. To utter rhapsodies, Jefferson. 
RHAP’SO-DY, (rap’so-de,) n. [Gr. purcwdia; farrw, 
to sew, or unite, and wdq, a song. 

Originally, a portion of an epic poem fit for recita- 
tion at one time, a3 a book of Homer was rehearsed 
by arhapscdist. In modern usage, confused jumble 
of sentences or statements, without dependence or 
natural connection ; rambling composition. 


Locke. Watts. 
RHE/IN, x. [L. rheum, rhubarb.] : 

A proximate principle of the officinal rhubarb, 
which appears to be an acid, and, as such, has been 
called rheic acid. It has been supposed to be the ac- 
tive principle of rhubarb, but this is doubtful, 


Kent. 


Brown. 


[from rhapsody.] Per- 


RHEIUN/BER-RY, (rane-,) x. Buckthorn, a plant. 
Johnson. 
RHEN’ISH, (ren/ish,) a. Pertaining to the River Rhine, 


or to Rheims in France ; as, Rhenish wine. As a 
noun, the wine produced on the hills about Rheiins, 
which is remarkable as a solvent of iron, Encyc. 
RHE/TIAN, (ré/shan,) a. Pertaining to the ancient 
Rhati, or to Rhetia, their country ; as, the Rhetian 
aa now the country of Tyrol and the : Gee 
BH "tO n [L., from Gr. Jnrwp, ak orator or 


speaker. 
A rhetorician. [Little aoe _ _¢ Hammond. 
RHET'O-RIE, (ret’o-rik,) 2. { r. bntopexn, from few, 
to speak, to flow, contracted from ferw or Js0w, Eng. 
S read. The primary sense is, to drive or send. See 
EAD. 
1 science of oratory ; the art of speaking with 


elegance, and force. 
et Locke,” Dryden. Encye. 
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2. The power of persuasion or attraction; that 
which allures or charins. We speak of the- rhetoric 
of the tongue, and the rhetoric of the heart or eyes. 

Sweet, silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. Daniel, 


RHE-TOR/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to rhetoric; as, the 
rhetorical art. 
2. Containing the rules of rhetoric ; as, a rhetyrical 
treatise. 
3. Oratorical ; as, a rhetorical flourish. More. 
RHE-TOR/§€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of rheto- 
ric, according to the rules of rhetoric; as, to treat a 
subject rhetorically ; a discourse rhetorically Cuvivered, 
RHE-TOR/I€-ATE, v. i, To play the orator. [Wot in 


Lae Decay of Piety 
RHE-TOR-I€-A’/TION, x. Rhetorical amplification. 


Not ir use. Waterland, 
RHET-O-RI'CIAN, (ret-o-rish’an,) n. (Fr. rhetori- 
cien. ] 


1. One who teaches the art of rhetoric, or the prin- 
ciples and rules of correct and elegant speaking. 
The ancient sophists and rhetoricians, who had young auditora, 
lived till they were a hundred years old. Bacon, 


2. One well versed in the ruleo and principles of 


thetoric. 
3. An orator. [Less proper. Dryden. 
RHET-O-RI//CIAN, (-rish’-) a. [See the noun.] Suit- 
ing a master of rhetoric. [WVot in use.] Blackmore. 
RHET’O-RIZE, v. i. To play the orator. Cotgrave. 
RHET’O-RIZE, v. t. To represent by a figure of ora- 
tory. : : Milton, 
RHET’O-RIZ-ED, pp. Represented by a frgure of or- 
atory. 
RHEUM, xn. [Gr. fevya, from few, to flow.] 

1, An increased action of the vessels of any organ; 
but generally applied to the increaced action of mu- 
cous glands, attended with increased discharge and 
an altered state of their excreted fluids. 

2. A thin, serous fluid, secreted by the mucous 
glands, é&c., as in catarrh. Shak. 
RHEUD-MAT'I€, (rii-mat/ik,) a. [L. rheumaticus; Gr. 

fevparixos, from fzvpa, rhoum, which see.] 

Pertaining to rheumatism, or partaking of its ga- 
ture ; as, rheymatic pains or affections. 

RHBO'MA-TIS M, (ri’/ma-tizm,) n. [L. rheumatismus ; 
Gr. fevpartopys, from pevpa, a watery humor, from 
few, to flow ; the ancients supposing the disease to 
proceed from a defluxion of humors. 

A painful disease affecting muscles and joints of 
the human body, chiefly the larger joints, as the hips, 
knees, shoulders, &c. Encye.+ Parr. 

RHEOWM’Y, (ri/me,) a, [from’rheum.] Fullof rheum 
or watery matter; consisting of rheum or partaking 

' of its nature. 

2. Affected with rheum. z Dryden. 

3. Abounding with sharp moisture ; causing rheum. 

Shak. 
RHIME. See Ruyme. 
RHINO, xn. A cant word for gold and silver, or mon- 


ey. is Wa, se . 
RHI-NO-CE/RI-AL, a. [from rhinoceros.] Pertdining 
to the rhinoceros ; resembling the rhinoceros. Tatler. 
RHI-NOC/E-ROS, (ri-nos’e-ros,) x. [Fr. rhinoceros or 
rhinocerot ; It. and Sp. rinoceronte; L. rhinoceros ; Gr. 
Atvoxepws, nose horn ; Jc, the nose, W. riyn, a point, 
and xepas, 2 horn. ; 

A large pachydermatous mammal, nearly allied to 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, the tapir, &c. Five 
species are described by naturalists. Two of these 
have a single horn on the nose, and three of them 
have two horns. Rhinoceros Indicus inhabits India, 
especially the banks of the Ganges; R. Africanus 
and R. Simus inhabit Southern Africa; and R. Su- 
matrensis and R. Sondaicus inhabit Sumatra. 

RHI-NOC’E-ROS-BIRD, z. A bird of the genus Bu- 
ceros, a species of hornbill, Buceros Rhinoceros, 
found in the East Indies and Indian Islands, having 
a crooked horn on the forehead, joined to the upper 
mandible. P. Cyc. 

RHI-NO-PLAS’TI€, a. [Gr. Jcv, the nose, and mAac- 
ow, to form.] Forming a nose. 

The rhinoplastic operation, in surgery, is one which 
renews the nose,.or supplies a substitute for a natu- 
Tal nase, 

a Koon n. [Gr. J:$wpa, something firmly root- 
ed. 

n botany, a large and fleshy or woody part or organ 
of a root, analogous to a stem under ground, which 
is neither a tuber nor a bulb, It is of very various 
forms, and always has radicles, and not unfrequent- 
ly fibrils, growing from it. The escutent part of the 
root of a beet, carrot, or parsnep, furnishes a good 
Fyre of a rhizoma. 

RHI-ZOPH/ A-GOUS, (rl-zof'a-gus,) a [Gr. Jrfa and 

AY We 
: Feeding on roots, 

RHO/DI-AN, a. Pertaining to Rhodes, an isle of the 
Mediterranean ; as, Rhodian laws. 

RHO/DI-UM, z. A metal discovered by Wollaston, 
in 1803, among grains of crude platinum. 

Rhodium requires the strongest heat that can be 
produced in a wind-furnace, for its fusion. When 

used, it has a white color and a metallic .uster. It 
is extremely hard, brittle, and has a sp. gr. of about 


RHY 


11, It unites with oxygen at a red heat. When 
pure, it is not acted upon by any acid; but if in the 
state of an alloy, it is dissolved by aqua regia. 
Turner. 
RHO-DO-DEN’DRON, n. [Gr. fodov, a rose, end 
devdpov, & nee] : 
The name of a genus of plants, and the type of 
the natural order Rhododendracee. Four speciea 
are known to grow in New England, viz., two de- 
ciduous leafed, which are catled upright or swamp- 
honeysuckles; and two evergreen ones, which can 
hardly be said to have any distinctive popular names, 
Several of the species of this genus are medicinal, 
and many of them are highly ornamental. 
RHO/DON-ITE, x. An impure variety of manganese 


spar. Dana. 
RH@T'IZ-ITE, ? (ret-,) 2. A variety of the mineral 
RHET’IZ-ITE, { kyanite. Dana. 


RHOMB, n. [Fr. rhombe; L. rhombus; Gr. pope 

RHOM’BUS,$ . Bos, from fepBw, to turn or whirl 
round, to wander, to roam, or rove; literally, a 
deviating square.] 

In geometry, an oblique-angled, equilateral paralicl- 
ogram, or a quadrilateral figure whose sides are equal 
and the opposite sides parallel, but the angles une- 
qual, two of the angles being obtuse and two acute. 

Hutton. 
RHOM’BIE€, a. Having the figure of arhomb. Grew. 
RHOM-BO-HE’DRAL, (rom-bo-hé/dral,) a, [Gr. pop- 
Bos, rhomb, and tdpa, side.] 

Related to the rhombohedron; presenting forms 
derivable from a rhombohedron. Dana. 
RHOM-BO-HE’/DRON, zn. A solid contained by six 

equal rhombic planes, 
RHOM’BOID, xn. [Gr. Joxfos, rhomb, and esdos, form.] 

1. In geometry, a figure having some resemblance 
to arhomb; or a quadrilateral figure whose opposite 
sides and angles are equal, but which is neither equi- 
lateral nor equiangular. Hutton. 

2. a In anatomy, the rhomboid muscle is a thin, 
broad, and obliquely-square, fleshy muscle, between 
the basis of the scapula and the spina dorsi. Encya 

RHOM-BOID/AL, a. Having the shape of a rhom- 
boid. Woodward. 
RHOMB’-SP&R, xz. A mineral resembling calc-spar in 

luster, and crystals consisting of the carbonates of 
lime and magnesia, with some carbonate of iron. 
Owing to the latter, it usually turns brown on expo- 


sure. 
RHOM’/BUS, 7. See Ruome. 


GOee 
RHO’/BARB, (ra/barb,) x. [Pers. 543, rawand, In 


Syr. raiborig. It seems to be a compound word, lat- 
inized rhabarbarum.] 

A plant of the genus Rheum, of several species; 
as the rhapontic, or common rhubarb ; the palma- 
ted, or Chinese rhubarb ; the compact, or Tartarian ; 
the undulated, or wave-leafed rhubarb ; and the ribes, 
or currant rhubarb of Mount Libanus, The roat of 
a hitherto non-descript species is medicinal and much 
used as a moderate cathartic, 

RHU/BARB-Y, a. Like rhubarb. 

RHUMB, (rum,) x. [from rhomb.] In navigation, a 
circle on the earth’s surface making a given angle 
with the meridian of the place, marking the direc- 
tion of any object through which it passes. 

Brande, 

RHUMB/-LINE, n. In navigation, the track of a ves 

sel which cuts all the meridians at the same angle; 


also called the lozodromic curve. Brdénde. 
RHUS, (rus,)n. [L.; Gr. past A genus of plants, 
including the various species of sumach. P. Cyc. 


RHYME, (rime,) n. [Sax. rim, and gerim, number; 
riman, to number; ge-riman, id.; riman and rym 

to give place, to open a way, to make room; Sw. an 

Dan. rim: D. rym; G. reim; W. rhiv; Ur. rimk on 

reomh, The Welsh word is rendered also, that di- 

vides or separates, and the Sax. rim seems to be con- 

nected with room, from opening, spreading. The 
deduction of this word froin the Greek fvOpos isa 
so emib error, The true orthography is rime or ryme; 
ut as rime is hoar-frost, and rhyme gives the true 
pronunciation, it may be convenient to continue the 
present orthography. 

1. In poetry, the correspondence of sounds in the 
terminating words or syllables of two verses, one of 
which succeeds the other immediately, or at no great 
distance. 

For rhyme with reason may dispense, 
And sound has right to govern sense, Prior. 

To constitute this correspondence in single words, 
or in syllables, it is netessary that the vowel and the 
Jinal articulations or consonants, should be the same, 
or have nearly the same sound. The initial 
nants may be different, as in jind and mind, new 
drew, cause and laws. 

2, A harmonical succession of sounds. 


The youth with songs and rhymee, 
me dance, some haul the rope. 


3. Poetry ; a poem. 
Ty 5 & poe He know. 
+. — Himeelf to sing, and build the lofty rkyma. Biicn, 


Darhor. 
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RIB 
* 4, A word of sound to answer to another word. 
Young. 

Rhyme or reason ; number or sense. 

But from that time unto this season, 

Thad neither rhyme nor reason, Spenser, 

RHYME, (rime,) vi To accord in sound. 

But fagoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and ratued, all was well. Lryden, 


2. To make verses, 
Thero marched the bard and blockhead side by side, 
Who rhymed for hire, and patronized for pride. 
RHYME, v. ¢. To put into rhyme. 
RHYM’‘ED, (rImd,) pp. Put into rhyme. 
RHYME’LESS, a. Destitute of rhyme; not having 
consonance of sound. Hall. 


peg ehepr n. One who makes rhymes; a versi- 


Pope. 
Wilson. 


Mist 
ey M/STER, fier; a poor poet. Johnson. Dryden. 


RHYM'‘IC, a. Pertaining to rhyme. 

RHUYN’€HO-LITE, inkl) [Gr. fuyxos, a beak, 
and ):80¢, a stone. | 

Shon petrified beak of a bird. 

M rithm,) 7 

RHYTHW Mus, ities.) n. [Gr. JrOyos.] 

1. In the widest sense, a division of time Into short 
portions by a regular succession of motions, impulses, 
sounds, &c., producing an agreeable effect, as in the 
dance, music, &c, 

2. In grammar, 2 division of lines in short portions 
by a regular succession of arses and theses, or per- 
cussions and remissions of voice on words or sylla- 
bles. It belongs peculiarly to poetry, but is found 
likewise in well-constructed prose, P. Cyc. 

RHYTH'MI€-AL, a. [Gr. fuducxos; L. rythmicus.] 

Pertaining to rhythmus, which see. 

RY'AL,n. A Spanish coin. [See Reat.] 

RIVAL, x. [from royal.] A royal; a gold coin for- 
merly current in Britain, of the value of ten shillings 
sterling in the reign of Ilenry VI., and of fifteen 
shillings in the reign of Elizabeth. Brande. 

RLAL'TO, n. [It.] The name of a famous bridge 
at Venice over the grand canal. 

RVANT, (ré/ang,) a. [Fr., from rire, to laugh.] 
Laughing ; exciting gayety ; delightful to the view, 
asa landscape. - [Wot anglicized. Burke. 

RIB, 2. (Sax. rib or ribb ; Ice. vif; G. rippe; D. rip, a 
Fib or ratter; Sw. refben, rib or side-bone ; Dan. rib- 
bs or ribbeen, rib bone; Russ. rebro, a rib or side. 
This word, like the L. costa, signifies side, border, 
extremity, whence the compound in Sw. and Dun, 
rib-bone, that is, side-bone. It may be allied te the 
= ripa. The sense of side is generally from exteud- 

g. 

ra bone of animal bodies which forms a pari of 
the frame of the thorax. The ribs in the human 
body are twelve ou each side, proceeding from the 
spine to the sternum, or toward it, and serving to in- 
close and protect the heart and lungs. 

2. In ship-building, a piece of timber which forms 
or strengthens the side of a ship. 

Ribs of a parrel, are short pieces of plank, having 
holes, through which are reeved the two parts of the 
parrel rope. “ Mar. Dict. 

3. An arch-furmed piece of timber for supporting 
the lath and plaster work of avault. Guwilt. 

4. In botany, the continuation of the petiole along 
the middle of a leaf, and from which the veins take 
their rise. Martyn, 
~ §. In cloth, a prominent line or rising, like a rib. 

: ite Something Jong, thin, and narrow ; a strip. [W. 
phidb. 

7. 1, wife ; an allusion to Eve, our common moth- 
er, made ont of Adam’s rib. [ Vulgar.] 

Greoc, Halliwell. 

RIB, v.t. To furnish with ribs. In manufucturés, to 
form with rising lines and channels ; as, to rid cloth ; 
whence we say, ribbed cloth. 

2. To inclose with ribs, Shak. 

RIB/ALD, rn. [Fr. ribaud; It. ribaldo, a rogue, and as 
an adjective, poor, beggarly; Arm. ribaud, a fornica- 
tor. Qu. D. rabout, Pabauw, a rogue or rascal. Ac- 
cording to the Italian, this word is a compound of ri, 
or re, and baldo, bold, or Sp. baldio, idle, lazy, va- 
grant, untilled. But the real composition of the 
word is not ascertained.] 

A low, vulgar, brutal, foul-mouthed wretch; a 
lewd fellow. Shak. Spenser. Pope. 

KIC/ALD, c. Low; base; mean; filthy ; obscure. 


Shak. 
RIB/ALD-ISH, a. Disposed to ribaldry. Hall. 
RIB/ALD-ROUS, a. Containing ribaldry. 


J. JE. Mason. 
RIB/ALD-RY, 2. [It. ribdaniny 
\ Mean, vulgar language ; chieily, obscene language. 
ryden, Swift. 
RIB’AN,x. In heraldry, the eighth part of a bend. 


Encyc. 
RIB/AND Bee Rizeon. , 
RIB/BED, pp. or a. Furnished with ribs; as, ribbed 
with steel, Sandys. 
2. Inclosed as with ribs, Shak. 
3. Marked or formed with rising lines ond chan- 
Wels j as, ribbed cloth, © 


| am Sn 
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Furnishing with ribs, 

An assemblage of ribs for a vault, or 
coved ceiling. Grit 

RIB/-GRASS, n. A species of plantain, ribwort. 

RIB/BON, xn. [W. rhibjn, a row or streak, a dribblet ; 
rhib, id.3 Ir. ruibin; Fr. ruban; Arm. rubanou. This 
word has no connection ‘with band, and the orthog- 
raphy Risin would be more accordant with the ety- 
mology. 

1. A fillet of silk ; a narrow web of silk used for 
an ornament, as a badge, or for fastening some part 
of female dress. den. 

2. In naval architecture, a long, narrow, flexible 
piece of timber, nailed upon the outside of the ribs 
from the stem to the stern-post, so'as to encompass 
the vessel lengthwise. Totten. . 

RIB/BON, v..t. To adorn with ribbons. Beaum. & Fl. 
RIB/BON-GRASS, n. Canary grass; a plant of the 
genus Phalaris, Gardner. 

RIB/IBE, nz. A sort of stringed instrument. 
RIB/LESS, a. Having no ribs. 
RIB/ROAST, v. t. [rib and roast.] To beat soundly ; 
a burlesque word. Butler. 
RIB’/ROAST-ED, pp. 
RIB/ROAST-ING, ppr. 
RIB/SUP-PORT’ED, a. Supported by ribs. 
RIB/WORT, 2. A species of plantain, Plantago lan- 
ceolata. P. Cye. 
RI€, as a termination, denotes jurisdiction, or a 
RICK, district over which government is exercis- 
ed, as in bishopric; Sax. cyne-ric, king-ric. It is the 
Goth. reiki, dominion, Sax. rice or ric ; from the same 
root as L. rego, to rule, and region. 


RIB/BING, ppr. 
RIB/BING, 2. 


Soundly beaten. 
Beating soundly. 


RIE, as a termination of names, denotes rich or pow-. 


erful, as in Alfric, Frederick, like the Greek Polycra- 
tes and Plutarchus. It is the first syllable of Richard; 
Sax. ric, rice. [See Bree] } 
RICE, x. [Fr. riz or ris; It. riso; Sp. and Port. ar- 
roz; G. reiz or reiss; D. ryst; Dan. ris; L. oryza; 
Sot 


Gr. opvja; Eth. rez; Ar. § § arozon; from the verb 
; JJ 


--s 
3 J araza, to be contracted, or to be firmly fixed. 


The word is common to most of the Asiatics, Per- 
sians, Turks, Armenians, and Tartars.] 

A plant of the genus Oryza, and its seed. There 
is only one species. This plant is cultivated in all 
warin climates, and the grain forms a large portion 
of the food of the inhabitants. In America, it grows 
chiefly on low, moist land, which can be overflowed. 
It is a light and nutritious food, and very easy of di- 
gestion. Indeed, it seems intended vy the wise and 
benevolent Creator to be a common article of food for 
men in warm climates. 

Several species of aquatic grasses of the genus Zi- 
zania, found in North America, are called Wutp 
Rice. Nuttall. 

RICE/-BIRD, (-burd,) x. A beautiful Asiatic bird of 
the finch family, so named froin its depredations in 
the rice fields. It is the Fringilla (Loxia, Linn. ) 
oryzivora, and is also called Pappy Binp, and Java 
SParRow. - P. Cyc. 

RICE/-BIRD, n. A bird of the United States, 

RICE’/-BUNT-ING, § the Emberiza oryzivora; 50 
named from its feeding on rice in the Southern 
States. In New England, it is called Bosoxink, or 
Bos-Lincoun. Wilson. 

RICE’—MILK, x. Milk boiled up and thickened with 


rice. 
RICE/-PA-PER, x. A material brought from China, 
and used for painting upon, and for the manufacture 
of fancy articles. It.is obtained from a leguminous 
plant, the Gischynomene paludosa. Brande. Dana, 
RICE’-PUD/DING, nx. Pudding made of rice. 
RICE/-WEE-VIL, 2. An insect, the Calandra oryzae, 
resembling the common wheat weevil, which attacks 
rice and Indian corn in the Southern States. Harris. 
RICH, a. [Fr. riche; Sp. rico; It. ricco; Sax. ric, rice, 
ricca; D. ryk; G. reich; Sw. rik; Dan. rig, ring. 
This word in Saxon signifies great, noble, powerful, 
as wellas rich. It is probable, therefore, it is con- 
nected with ric, dominion, L. rego, regnum, Eng. 
reach, region, from extending.] 

1. Wealthy ; opulent; possessing a large portion 
of Jand, goods, or money, or a larger portion than is 
common to other men or to men of like rank. A 
farmer may be rick with property which would not 
make a nobleman rich, An annuyal income of £500 
sterling would make a rich vicar, but not a rick bish- 
op. 
richer than to be wiser than themselves. 

Abram was rich in cattle, in silver, and io gold, —Gen. xiii. 

2. Splendid; costly ; valuable; precious; sump- 
tuous; as, a rich dress; a rick borders a rich silk ; 
rich furniture ; a rich present. : 

3. Abundant in materials; yielding great quanti- 
ties of any thing valuable ; as, a rick mine ; rich ore. 

4, Abounding in valyable ingredients or qualities ; 
as, a rich odor or flavor; rick spices. Waller. Baker. 
cae we say, a rich description; a discourse rich in 

eas. » 


Men more willingly acknowledge others to be 


RIC 


5. Full of valuable achievements or works, 
Each ininute shall be rich in some great action, Rowe 


6. Fertile; fruitful; capable of producing large 
crops or quantities; as, a rich soil; rich land, rich 
mold. « Philips. 

7. Abundant; large; as, a rich crop, 

8. Abundant; affording abundance ; plentiful. 

The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Pours on her suns barbaric pearl and gold. i4iltlor. 

9. Full of beautiful scenery ; as, a rich landscape 3 
a rich prospect. 

10. Abounding with elegant colors; as, a rick pic- 
tures ~~ * 

11. Plentifully stocked; as, pasture rick in flocks 
Strong; vivid; perfect ; as, a rick color. 
Having something precious 3; as, a grove of ric 

Milton. 
Abounding with nutritious qualities ; as, a rich 


. - Highly-seasoned ; as, rich paste ; a rick dish of 


‘ood. 

16. Abounding with a variety of delicious food ; 
as, a rich table or entertainment. 

17. Containing abundance beyond wants; as, @ 
rich treasury. \ 

18. In music, full of sweet or harmonious sounds. 

19. In Scripture, abounding; highly endowed with 
spiritual gifts; as, rich in faith. James ii. * 

20. Placing confidence in outward prosperity. 
Matt. xix. , 

21. Self-righteous ; abounding, in one’s own opin- 
jon, with spiritual graces. Rev. iii. 

Rich wm mercy; spoken of God, full of mercy, and 
ready to bestow good things on sinful men. pA, ii. 
Rom. x. P 

The rick, used as a noun, denotes a rick man or 
person, or more frequently, in the plural, rich men of 


persons. 
The rich hath ioany friends. — Prov, xiv. 


RICH, v.t. Toenrich. [et used] [See Enntcu.] 
Gower. 
RICH’ED, (richt,) pp. Enriched. [Vor baa 
tale 


RICH’ER, a. comp. More rich. 

RICH’ES, nx. [F'r. richesse + It. ricchezza Sp. riqueza. 
This is in the singular number in fact, but treated as 
the plural. ] 

1, Wealth; opulence; affluence, possessions of 
land, goods, or money in abundance. 
Riches do not consist In having more gold and silver, but la 
having More in proportion, than oor neighbors. Locke 
2. Splendid sumptuous appearance. 
The riches of heaven's pavenient, trodden gold, Mitton. 


In Scripture, an abundance of spiritual blessings 
Luke xvi. 

The riches of God; his fullness of wisdom, power, 
mercy, grace, and glory, Epi. i. ii. ; or the abundance 
supplied by his works. Ps. civ. 

The riches of Christ ; his abundant fullness of spice 
itual and eternal blessings formen. Eph. iii. 

The riches of a state or kingdom, consist less in & 
full treasury than in the productiveness of its soil 
and manufactures, and in the industry of its inhab- 
itants, 

RICH’EST, a, superl. Most rich. 

RICH‘LY, adv. With riches; with opulence; with 
abundance of goods or estate; with ample funds; 
as, a hospital richly undowed. 

Ta Belmont is a lady richly left. Shak. 


2. Gayly ; splendidly ; magnificently ; as, richly 
dressed ; richly ornamented. 

3. Plenteously ; abundantly; amply; as, to be 
richly paid for services. The reading of ancient au- 
thors will richly reward us for the perusal. 

4, Truly ; really; abundantly; fully; cs, chag- 
tisement richly deserved. Addison. 

RICH’LY-WQQD-ED, a. Abounding with wood. 


Irving. 
RICH'NESS, nz. Opulence; wealth, Sidney. 
2. Finery ; splendor. Johnson. 


3. Fertility ; fecundity ; fruitfulness; the quali- 
ties which render productive; as, the richness of a 
soil. : Addison. 

4, Fullness; abundance; as, the richness of a 
treasury. 

5. Quality of abounding with something valuable 5 
as, the richness of a mine or an ore; the richness of 
milk or of cane-juice. J 

6. Abundance of any ingredient or quality ; g=), 
the richness of spices or of fragrance. J 

7. Abundance of beautiful scenery; a3, the .ich= 
ness of a landscape or prospect. 

8. Abundance of nutritious qualities; as, the rich~ 
ness of dich 

9, Abundance of high seasoning ; as, the richness, 
of cake. : 

10. Strength; vividness ; or whatever constitutes: 
perfection ; as, the richness of color or feel 

11. Abundance of imagery or of striking ideas 5 
as, richness of description. 


RI-CIN'I€ AC'ID, 2 A substan obtained by dis- 
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} tilling castor-oil at a high temperature ; so called from 
Ricinus, the generic name of the castor-oil plant. 

‘ Brande. 

RICK, n. [Sax. hreac or hrig; Ir. eruach ; W. crug, a 
rick, an apostem, a heap, a stack, a hillock ; crugaw, 
to heap or pile, to swell, to grow into an apostem. 
Tt coincides with the G, riucken, D. rug, the back, 
Eng. ridge.] 

A heap or pile of grain or hay in the ficld or open 
air, but sheltered with a covering of some kind. In 
America, we usually give this name to a long pile ; 
the round and conical pile being called Stacx. In 
the north of England, it is said, this name is given to 

- small piles of corn in the field. Mortimer. 

RICK'ETS, n. pl. [In technical language, rachia, Gr. 
paxerts, from faxis, back or spine, Eng. rack, ap- 
plied to the neck piece of meat; Sp. raguitis, the 
rickets, See Rack and LE ae 

A disease which affects children, ana which is 
characterized by a bulky head, a crooked spine, de- 
pressed ribs, enlarged and spongy articular epiphy- 
ses, tumid abdomen, short stature, flabby and wrin- 
kled flesh, together with clear and often preinature 
mental faculties. Good, 

RICK’ET-Y, a. Affected with rickets. Arbuthnot. 

2. Weak ; feeble in the joints; imperfect. 

RI€/0-CHET, (rik/o-shet or rik-o-sha/,) n. [Fr., a re- 
bounding, as of some flat substance striking on the 
surface of water.} : 

In gunnery, the firing of guns, mortars, or howit- 
zers, usually with small charges, and elevated a few 
degrees, so as to carry the balls or shells just over 
the parapet, and cause them to rebound or roll along 
the opposite rampart. This is called ricochet firing, 
and the batteries are called ricochet batteries. Encye. 

[The verb Rrcocnet having been naturalized as 
an English word, it is desirable that the noun should 
likewise have the English pronunciation.] 

RI€-O-CHET’, (rik-o-shet’,) v. t. To operate upon by 
ricochet firing. [See Ricocuer, 2.] P. Cyc. 

RIC€-O-CHET’TED, (-shet/-,) pp. Operated upon by 
ricochet firing. 

RI€-O-CHET’TING, (-shet!-,) ppr. or a. Operating 
upon by ricochet firing ; as, ricochetting. batteries. 

RI€/TURE, n. A gaping. [P. Cyc. 

RID, pret. of Rive. 

RID, v. t.; pret. Riv; pp. id. [Sax. ahreddan or hred- 
a. redden; G. retten or errctten ;- Dan. redder ; 
allie, probably, to W. rhidiaw, to secrete, to drain, 

that is, to separate or drive off, whence riddle. 

Class Rd, No. 63, 69.} 

1. To free; to deliver; properly, to separate, and 
thus to deliver or save. 
That he might rid him out of their hands. — Gen, xxxvii. 
I will rid you out of their bondage. — Ex, vi. 
2. To separate; to drive away. 
I will rid evil beasts out of the land. — Lev, xxvi. 


This use is not common.] 
. To free; to clear; to disencumber; as, to rid 
one of his care. It is not easy to rid the sea of pi- 


See 


fates. B. Jonson. 
Resolved at once to rid himself ef pain. Dryden, 

4. To dispatch. 
For willingness rids away. Shak, 


5. To drive away ; to remove by violence ; to de- 
stroy. 
4h, death’s men! you have rid this sweet young prince. Shak. 


RID, pp. ora. Free; clear; as, to be rid of trouble. 

To get rid of ; to free one’s self. Addison. 
RID/DANCE, n. Deliverance; a setting free; as, 

~iddancé from all adversity. Hooker. 

2. Disencumbrance, Shak. 

3. The act of clearing away. Milton. 
Thou shalt not make clean riddance of the corners of thy ficld. 


— Lev. xxiii. 


aohorgg { pp. of Rioz. 


[ . 
RID'DING, ppr. - Freeing; clearing ; disencumbering. 
SID’DLE, (rid‘dl,)n [Sax. hriddel ; W. rhidull, from 

rhidiaw, to secrete, to separate ; Corn. ridar or krodar ; 

Arm. ridell or croezr ; Ir. criathar, a riddle ; cratham, 

to shake ; G. rtitteln, to’shake, to riddle; W. crydu, 

to shake ; allied to rid and to cradle, from driving. 

Bee Crapwz.] 

An instrument for cleaning grain, being a Jarge 
sieve with a perforated bottom, which permits the 
grain to pass through it, but retains the chaff. 

Note.— The machines now used have nearly su- 

Z) rseded the riddle. 
D/DLB, v. t. To separate, as grain from the chaff 
with a riddle; as, to riddle wheat. 

2. To perforate with balls ; to make little holes in; 
‘as, a house riddled with shot. 

RID’DLE, x. [Sax. redelse; D. raadzel; G. rtthsel ; 

‘from Sax. re 

advise, also to guess, See Reab.] 


1, An enigma; something proposed for conjec- 
ture, or that b to be solved by conjecture ; a Bi a 
question ; an ambiguous proposition. Judges xiv. 


Milton. 
2. Any thing ambiguous or puzzling. Hudibras. 


.—_ 


RID 


RID’/DLE, v. t. To solve; to explain; but we gener- 
ally use Unrippue, which is more proper. 

Riddle me this, and guess him if you can. Dryden, 
RID/DLE, v. i. To speak ambiguously, obscurely, or 
enigmatically. Shak. 
RIDDLED, pp. 


hak. 
Separated, as with a riddle; perfora- 


ted. 

RID/DLER, n. One who speaks ambiguously or ob- 
scurely. . Horne. 
RID'DLING, zn. That which is deposited by riddling. 
RID/DLING-LY, adv. Inthe manner of a riddle ; se- 
cretly. Donne. 
RIDE, v. i.; pret. Rope or Rip; pp. Riv, Rippen. 

[Sax. ridan; G. reiten; D. ryden; Sw. rida; Dan. 
rider; W. rhedu, to run; L. rheda, a chariot or vehi- 
cle ; Hindoo, ratha, id. ; Sax. rad, a riding or a road ; 
Ir. ratha, riadh, a running ; reatham, to run ; ridire, a 
knight ; allied to ready, G. bereit; bereiten, to ride 
and toget ready. (See Reavy.) Class Rd, No.5, 9. 

1. To be carried on horseback, or on any beast, or 
in any vehicle. We ride ona horse, on a camel, in 
a coach, chariot, wagon, &c. 

In England, present usage confines the verb ride 
chiefly to motion on horseback, and when an excui- 
sion in accarriage or other vehicle is intended, the ex- 
pression is ordinarily to take a drive.” This distinction 
has sprung up witliin the last hundred years, and is 
Not yet introduced into most English dictionaries, Nor 
is mde wholly confined to motion on a horse, since 
the English speak of riding in a stage-coach on a 
journey,. &c. Still, to an English ear, the word 
ride, without qualification, naturally suggests bnt 
one idea—that of being borne ona horse. When- 
ever an excursion is spoken of, the expression is uni- 
formly to ride or to take a drive, according to the na- 
ture of the conveyance, In all other cases, as of trav- 
eling, &c., whenever motion in a vehicle is intend- 
ed, the qualifying clause is added, so that ride, stand- 
ing by itsulf, always means motion on horseback. 
This usage, though gaining ground, does not yet pre- 
vail, to any great extent, in America. — Ed.] 

2. To be borne on orin a fluid. A ship rides at 
anchor; the ark rode on a flood ; a balloon rides in 
the air. 

herub and did fly ; yea, 0! wi 
= oe — Ps. xviii. Riieerce re Price Sa woes 

3. To be supported in motion. 

Strong as the axle-tree 
On which henven rides, Shak. 
4, To practice riding. Ho rides often for his health. 
5. To manage a horse well. 


He rode, he fenced, he moved with graceful ease. - Dryden, 


6. To be supported by something subservient ; to 
cit. 
On whose foolish honesty 
My practices rid casy. Shak. 
To ride easy, in scamen’s language, is when a ship 
does not labor or feel a great strain on her cables. 
To ride hard, is when a ship pitches violently, so 
as to strain her cables, masts, and hull. 
To ride out, a8 a gale, signifies that a ship does not 
drive during a storm. 
RIDE, v. t. To sit on, so as to be carried ; as, to ride 
a horse. 
They ride the air in whirlwind. Milton, 


2. To manage insolently at will; as in priest-rid- 
Cen. 

The nobility could no longer endure to be ridden by bakers, cob- 

Ulers, and brewers. Swift. 

3. To carry. [Zecal.] 

RIDE, x. An excursion on horseback or in a vehicle. 

[In England, present usage confines a ride to ino- 
tion on horseback, and applies the term drive to an 
excursion in a carriage or other vehicle. See the 
verb. — Ed. 

2. Asaddle horse. [Zocal.] Grose. 

3. A road cut in a wood or through a ground, for 
the amusement of riding; a riding. J 

poke ee (re-do’,) x. [Fr.] A ‘small mound of 
earth. 

RID/ER, 2. One who is borne on a horse or other 
beast, or in a vehicle. [See remarks on wae 

2. One who breaks or manages ahorse. . 

3. The raatrix of an ore. Gregory. 

4; An addition to a manuscript or other document, 
inserted after its completion ; or a separate piece of 
paper ; an additional clause, as to a bill in parlia- 
ment. 

5. In ship-berilding, a sort of interior rib fixed occa- 
sionally in a ship’s hold, opposite to some of the 
timbers, to which they are bolted, and reaching from 
the keelson to the beams of the lower deck, to 
strengthen her frame. Totten. 

6. A name given to the second tier of casks in a 
vessel’s hold. Totten. 


, D. raaden, G.'rathen, to counsel or | RTD/ER-LESS, a. Having no rider. 


RIDGE, (rij,) n. [Sax. rig, ricg, hric, hrieg, the back ; 
Sw. ryggi D. rug; G. ritcken; Ice. hriggur. The 

- Welsh rhig, @ notch or groove, and rhyg, a 
trench or furrow between ridges. Phe Dutch has 
reeks, a ridge, chain, or series, and the Dan. rekke is 
n row, rank, range, a file, and a ridge, from the root 


RIF 


of rekker, to reach. If connected with tho latter 
word, the primary sense is, to draw or stretch, L. 
0. 


rug ‘| 
1. The back or top of the back. Hudibras, _ 
2. A Jong or continued range of hills or.mcoun- 
tains; or the upper part of such arenge. We say,@ 
“long ridge of hills, or the highest ridge. 

: Milton. Ray. 

3. A steep elevation, eminence, or protuberance. 

Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct. Milton. 


4, A long, rising land, or a strip of ground thrown 
up by a plow or left between furrows. Ps. Ixv. 
Jilortimer. 
5. The top or upper argle of the roof of a building. 
Jfoxon. 


6. Any long elevation of Jand. 

7. Ridges of a horse’s mouth, sre wrinkles or 
risings of flesh in the roof of the mouth. Fur, Dict. 

RIDGE, v, t.s=To furm a ridge ; as, bristles that ridge 
the back of a boar. Milton. 
2. In tillage, to form into ridges with the plow. 
The farmers in Connecticut ridge their land for 
maize, leaving a balk between two ridges, 
3. To wrinkle. Cowper. 
RIDG'ED, pp. Formed intoaridge; wrinkled. 
RIDG/IL, n. The male of any beast half gelt.‘ ~ 
RIDG/LING, Encye. 
RIDG/ING, ppr. -Forming into a ridge ; wrinkling. 
RIDG'Y, (rij‘e,) a. Having a ridge or ridges ; rising 
in a ridge. Dryden. 

RID/I-CULE, 2. [Fr., from L. ridiculum, from rideo 
to laugh or laugh at; Fr. rider, to wrinkle, to bend 
the brow ; Arm. redenna.] 

1, Contemptuous laughter, or rather remarks de- 
signed to awaken laughter with some degree of con- 
tempt; derision. It expresses less than scorn. Rid- 
fcule is aimed at what is not only laughable, but im- 
proper, absurd, or despicable. Sacred subjects should 
never be treated with ridicule. [See Luprcrovs.] 

Ridicule \s too rough an entertainment for the polished and re- 


fined. It fs banished from France, end is losing ground in 
England. ‘ames, 


2. That species of writing which excites contempt 
with laughter. It differs from burlesque, which may 
excite laughter without contempt, or it may provoke 
derision. Kames. 

Ridicule and derision pro not exactly the same, as 
derision is applied to persons only, and ridiculé to 
persons or things. We deride the man, but ridicule 
the man or his performances. 

RID/I-CULE, v.t. To laugh at with expressions of 
contempt ; to deride, 

2. T'o treat with contemptuous merriment, to ex- 
pose to contempt or derision by writing. ‘ 

RID/L-CULE, a. Ridiculous. [WMotinuse] - 5 

RID/I-COL-ED, pp. Treated with laughter and con 
tempt ; derided: 

RID’I-CUL-ER, n. One that ridicules. Chesterfield, 

RID’/L-COL-ING, ppr. Laughing at in contempt; ex- 
posing to contempt and derision. 

RI-DIC€/U-LOUS, a. [L. ridiculus; It. ridicole ».] 

That may justly excite laughter with contempt; 
as, a ridiculous dress; ridiculous behavior. A fop 
and a dandy are ridiculous in their dress. 

RI-DI€/U-LOUS-LY, adv. In a manner worthy of 
contemptuous mersiment; as, a man ridiculously 
vain. 

RI-DI€/U-LOUS-NESS, x. The quality of being 
rial as, the ridiculousness of worshiping 

ols. 

RID‘ING, ppr. [from rider] Passing or traveling on 
a beast or in a vehicle ; floating. 

2. a. Employed to travel on any occasion. 


No suffrugan bishop shall have more than one riding apparitor, 
Ayliffe. 


RID/ING, n. A road cut in a wood or through a 
ground, for tlie diversion of riding therein. 
Sidney. Encyc. 
2. [Corrupted from trithing, third.]- One of the 
three intermediate jurisdictions between a three and 
a hundred, into which the county of York, in Eng- 
land, is divided, anciently under the government of 


a reeve. Blackstone. 
RIDING-€LERK, x. In England, one of the six 
clerks in chancery. Ash. 
RID'ING-€OAT, nr. A coat for riding on a Journeys 

wy 
RID/ING-HAB-IT, n. A garment worn by females 
when they ride or travel. Guardian, 


RID/ING-HQGD, n. A hood used by females when 
they ride; a kind-of clonk with a hood. 
RID‘ING-S€HOOL, (-skool,) n. A school or place 
where the art of riding is taught, It may, in some 
places, be called a Rrp1nc-Hovuse. 
RI-DOT'TO,n. [It., from L. reductus.] 
A favorite Italian public entertainment consisting 
of music and dancing ; held generalty on fast eves. 
RYE. See Rre. Brande. 
RIFE, a. [Sax. ryfe. Qu. Heb. 12%, to multiply.) 
Prevailing; prevalent. It isused of epidemic dis- 
eases. 


The plague was then rife in Hungary. Knollee, 
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RIG RIG RIG. 
IFE/LY, adv. Prevalently ; frequently, stretch, whence straight; Sax. recan. See Class Rg, right of possession in the purchaser of land. Rien 
No. 18, 46, 47.] and possession are very different things. We often’ 
e figs Teer Re ae pee Rete. Properly, strained; stretched to straightness;| have occasion to demand and sue for rights not in 
‘ INT : not. | hence possession. ; 
ais ape - treeiie iP pe ba etsn Ban. q¢ Straight. A right line, in geometry, is the short- 6. Just claim by courtesy, customs, or the principles 
: ; . i eta 2 est line that can be drawn or imagined between two| of civility and decorum. Every man has a right to 
"Biveepii 3 refuse. Hall. points. A right line may be horizontal, perpendic-| civil treatment. The magistrate has a mht to respects 
WFLE a i [Fr rifler to rifle, to sweep away ; al- ular, or inclined to the plane of the horizon. 7. Just claim by sovereignty ; prerogative, God 
a ods oe nan bed Auk G. raffen, to 2. Direct or upright; opposed to Oniieue; as,| asthe Author of all things, has a right to govern and 
sweep; rifeln, to hatchel. This is one of the family right ascension ; a right sphere. dispose of them at his pleasure. 
fuer eth as rafle, L. rapio, W. rheibiaw, D. 3. In morals and religion, just; equitable ; accord- 8. That which justly belongs to one. 
a5 grate, ae rub, &e.] . 2 ant to the standard of truth and justice, or the will Born free, ho sought his right, Dryden: * 
1. To seize and bear away by force; to snatch| of God. That alone is right in the sight of God, 9. Property ; interest. Ps me 
which is consonant to his will or law ; this being the 
ears . only perfect standard of truth and justice. In social A subject in bis prince may claim a righ Dryden, .- 
Ee nbn Lire evry py Ould Benes ek and political affairs, that is right which is consonant 10, Just claim; immunity; privilege, All men 
2. To strip; to rob; to pillage ; to plunder. to the laws and customs of a country, provided these have a right to the secure enjoyment of life, personal 
You have rifled my master. L'Estrange. laws and customs are not repugnant to the laws of| 8afety, liberty, and property. We deem the right of 


, u . j ; trial by jury invaluable, particularly in the case of 
Uj . an. th of a gun; God. A man’s intentions may be right, thouch his ‘ 'y £ > P 4 yi 4 

WOE es Ae Akay hee sd lb 6 viiles actions may be wrong in consequence of a defect in| crimes. Rights are natural, civil, political, religious, 
This word belongs to the family of rip, rive, L. ra- judginent. personal, and public, 


; : . ns primarily achan-|. | 4. Fit; suitable; proper; becoming. In things in- _11. Authority; legal power. The sheriff has a 
pete iste a Be ie orev nen BR ey A different, or which are regulated by no positive law, | 7%ght to arrest a disturber of the peace, 
1. A gun Ar the usual length and size of a| that is might which is best suited to the character, oc- 12, In the United States, a tract of land ; or a share 
musket, the inside of whose barrel is ryled, that is,| easton, oF purpose, or which is fitted to produce some | of Proportion of property, as In a mine or manufae- 
d, or furmed with spiral channels. good effect. It is right fura rich man to.dress him- . y ‘ 
ates ree See ia for sharpening scythes,| self and his family in expensive clothing, which it 13, The side opposite to the left; as, on the right. 
America.] would not be right for a poor man to purchase, Itis| Look to the right, 
RIFLE, v.t.- To groove; to channel. right for every man to choose his own ume for eat- 14. The side which was designed to go outward ; 
RI/FLED, pp. Scized and carried away by violence ;| ing or exercise. as, the rizht side of a plece of, cloth: 
pillazed ; channeled, Right is a relative term; what may be right for To rights; in & direct line, straight. [Unusual.] 
RI’/FLE-MAN, 7. A man armed with a rifle. Pye ee eS eu iiireciee ook god icerre 
RI/FLER, 2. A robber; one that seizes and bears » Lawtul; as the right heir of an estate, ; ae, ‘ % 
away by violence. = 6. True; not erroneous or wrong; according to To set to rights ; {to put into good order; to ad- 
RI'FLING, ppr. Plundering; seizing and carrying fact. A pd torights:} just : to-yegulate whntiaaaus 
away by violence ; grooving. If there be no prospect beyond the grave, the Inference Is certain. | © A Bie ar et Nyt : 
RIFT 3b - fro oat A Gen : a fissure; an open- ly right, ileal oa eek ae drink, for to-morrow we die.” Bul of rights: a list of rights; a paper containing 
. [irom J ; ; Pp 
ing made by riving or splitting. Dilton. ‘Dryden. * Locke. a declaration of rights, omthe declaration itself. ; 
RIFT, n. [D. rifs] 7. Correct; passing a true judgment ; not mistaken hag of figs yee ce beset re eased lands 
A ee place in a stream; a fording place. or wrong. in fee-simple, unjustly withheld from t printable 
Local.] _ You are right, Justice, and you weigh this well. Stor, | praytT (rite,) xt. To do justice to; to ralewe feaee 
. iy . it: ; . 2 sf ? 
eee “a IRereare j to rive; to Sgt sabe, o° a 8. Not left, but its opposite ; most convenient or| wrong; as, to right an injured person.  Taylar. * 
RIFT MOTE mute ananty (OAT Cap dextrous; as, the right hand, which is generally 2. In seamen’s language, to right a vessel, is to re- 
= 6 ts pe ; Pitts most strong or most convenient in use. store her to an upright position after careening. 
Timber— not apt to rift with ordnance. ~@ Bacon, 9. Most favorable or convenient. To right the helnt; to place it in the middle of the 
= To belch ; to break rt [Local.] The lady has been disappointed on the right sile, Spectator. ship. 
RIFT’ED, pp. Split; rent; cleft. 10. Properly placed, disposed, of adjusted: order-| RIGHT, v.2 To rise with the masts erect, as a ship. 
RIFT/ING, ppr. Splitting; cleaving ; bursting, ly; wetktoaulated: si i 2 tte RIGHT ANGLE, (rite/ang’/l,) 2. In geometry, an 
RIG,n. [Sax.] A ridge, which see. il. Well-performed, as an art or act. angle of ninety degrees, or one fourth of a circle, 
RIG, v. t. [Sax. wrizan, to put on, to cover, whence 12. Most direct ; as, the right way from London to, RIGHT/-AN"GLED, (rit‘ang’gld,) a. Containinga — 
Sax hregle, a garment, contracted into rail, in night- Oxford. ‘right angle or right angies. 
rav.} 13. Being on the same side as the right hand ; as RIGHT'ED, pp. Relieved from injustice; set up- 
1, To dress; to put on; when applied to persons, | the right side. Swi ies Fights 4 
not elegant, but rather a ludicrous word, to express 14. Being on the right hand of a person whose | RIGHT'EN, (rit’n,) v. t. [Sax. gerihtan.] F 
the putting on of a gay, flaunting, or unusual dress. | face is toward the mouth of a river; as, the right To do justice to. [ Obs. mold * 
\ Jack was rigged out in his gold and silver lace, with n feather In bank of the Hudson. . RIGHT'EOUS, (ri ‘chus,) a [Snx. riktwise; right and 
his cap, L’Estrange. 15. Denoting the side which was designed to go| #S¢, Inanper, as in otherwise, lengthwise, ] 


2. To furnish with apparatus or gear; to fit with| outward, as the right side of a piece of cloth. 1, Just ; accordant to the divine law. .4pplied to 
tackling ; as, to rig a purchase. RIGHT, adv. In aright or straight line; directly. persons, it peta one who is holy in heart, and ob- 
3, To rig a ship, in seamen’s language, is to fit the servant of the divine commands in practice; as,a 


ey ’ Let thine eves look right on. — Prov, iv. ° A F 
ihrouds, stays, braces, &c., to their respective masts f righteous man. Applied to things, it denotes conso- 


and yards. Mar. Dict. 2. According to the law or will of God, or to the! ant to the divine will or to justice ; as, a righteous 
RIG, n. [See the verb.] Dress. 4 standard of truth and justice; as, to judge right. act. It is used chiefly in theology, and applied to 
, 2 The peculiar manner of fitting the mnsts and 3. According to any rule of art. God, to his testimonies, and to his saints. 
rigging to the hull of a vessel; as, schooner rig, You with strict discipline Instructod right. Roscommon, The righteous, in Scripture, denete the servants of 
ship mz, &c. Brande. 4, According to fact or truth; as, to tell astory| God, the saints. ; 
3. Bluster, [Wot used.] Burke. right. 2. Just; equitable ; merited. A 
4. Aromp; awan\on a strumpet. 5. In a great degree; very; as, right humble; And I thy righteous doom will bless, Dryden. . 
To run the rig ; to play a wanton trick. right noble; right valiant. [Obsolescent or inele-| RIGHT’EOUS-ED, (ri‘chust,) a Made righteous, 


To run the rig upon: to practice a sportive trick on. gant.) RIGHT’EOUS.LY, (ri’chus-ly,) adv. Justly; in ac. 


RIG, v. 4. To play the wanton. 6. It is prefixed to titles, as in right honorable,| cordance with the laws of justice; equitably; as, a 
RIG-A-DOON!,n. [Fr. vada | right reverend. criminal righteously condemned. 
A gay, brisk dance performed by one couple, and | RYGHT is used elliptically for it 1s right, what you say 


7 Thou sholt judge the people righteously. — 
zaid to have been borrowed from Provence, in France.| is right, it is true, &c. espa hes eal ee 


se boas Fighter Ma lor, Pore. | noatt und rectltade St Ute ceaitoraky oof ican all 
ce ee aa [L. rigatio, from rigo, Gr. Byexa. y On the right ; se Me with tho right hand. life to the divine Jaw. Righteousness, as used in) 
Site act of watering; but Tanroasiow is generally | GUT, (tte) n. Gonfermity to the will of God, or| Serigure and theology, tn which ith ebie iy used 
RPGEL, x. A ured star of the frst magnitude n ho | 10 2M Herel erase, ripe wag line of condder,| printrss a at a 
mzerbir hurts tiit wih aren) Siceaeae aee  | Rea era ca 
ean a eheeneene pene ORAS RSs cs standard of truth, propriety, or duetioks ; Weeniaws RPA eaaceorectlonds ; faith fulness peer 
2. A cylindrical pulley or drum in machinery. are definite, right and wrong are caslly ascertained 3. The active and passive obedience of Christ, by 
ee capers | end atone tty ieee ee eee) ee ee oe ee 
ey fk Dressing; -AeIng Wh shroads, things indifferent, or left without positive law, we The Lord Ge stg htedidefase to pasts SIe : 


RIG’GING, n. Dress; tackle; particularly, the ropes ea ela Ridar aby aed ae or propriety, by | RIGHT’ER, n, One who sets right; one who does 
_which support the masts, extend and contract the or ae fin : ae yaa en pbk neat 0 rae justice or redresses wrong. 
sails, é&c., of aship. ‘This is of two kinds: standing bokg Are cen a ci 18 Cue or proper; a8, to CO! RIGHT/FUL, a. Having the right or just claim ac- 
rigging, a3 the shrouds and stays, and running rig-| 7&* tO every man. cording to established laws; as, the rightful heir to 


ing, comprehending all those ropes used in bracing Long love to her has borne tho faithful knigh' _ a throne or an estate. 
the verde soaking and shortening sail, &¢., such as ci UN Techy eaten g Nahas JU .2, Being by right, or by just claim; as, a rightful 
braces, sheots, halliards, clewlines, &c. 4, Freedom from error; conformity with truth or| lord ; rightful pro.erty ; rightful judge. 
Brande, Totten. fact. , i . Just ; consonant to justice ; as,a rightful cause ; 

BIG/GISH, a. Wanton; lowd. [Not in use.] Shak. Seldom your opinions err, a As tt war. ior. 
RIG/GLE, v. i. To move ono way and the other. [See Your eycs are always in the right, Prior, | RIGHT/FUL-LY, adv. hay # to ri7ht, law, or 

Wriecstz.] 5, Just claim; legal title; ownership; the legal! girs as, a title rightfully veste - 
BIGHT, (rite,)a, [Sax. rikt, reht; D. regt; G. recht;| power of exclusive possession ; enjoyment. In he- GHT’FUL-NESS, n. Justice; accordance with the 


Dan. rigtig; Sw. ricktig; It. retto; Sp. recto; L.| refitary monarchies,a Bln BA throne vestsin the| rulesof right; as, the rightfulnese of a claim to lands 
weetus, from the root of rego, properly to strain or| heir on the decease of the king, A deed vests the| or tenements. a 
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RIG 
I 
Q. Moral rectitude. 


But otill, although we fail of perfect rightfulness, Sidney. 
[Not usual.) 

’ RIGHT/-HAND, n. The hand opposite to the left, 
usually the most employed, the strongest, most con- 
venient, or dextrous hand, and hence its name in 
other languages, as well as in ours. 

RIGHT’-HAND’ED, a. Using the right hand more 
easily than the left. 

RIGHT’-HEART-ED, a. Having right dispositions. 

RIGHT’ING, ppr. Doing justice to; setting upright. 

RIGHT’LESS, a. Destitute of right. 


RIGHT’LY, adv. According to justice ; according to 
the divine will or moral rectitude ; as, duty rightly 
performed. 

2. Properly ; fitly ; suitably ; as, a person rightly 
named. 
3. According to truth or fact; not erroneously. He 
has rightly conjectured. 
4. Honestly ; uprightly. Shak. 
5, Exactly. 
Thon didst not rightly see. Dryden. 


6. Straightly ; directly. [Wot in use.] Ascham. 

RIGHT’—MIND-ED, a. Having a right or honest mune 

Taylor. 

RIGHT’-MIND’ED-NESS, n, The state of having a 
right mind, 

RIGHT’NESS, n. Correctness; conformity to truth 
or to the divine will, which is the standard of moral 
rectitude. It is important that a man should have 
such persuasion of the rightness of his conscience as 
to exclude rational doubt. South. 

2. Straightness ; as, the rightness of a line. Bacon, 

RIGHT’-RUN-NING, a. Straight running. Phillips. 

RIGHT WHALE, nz. The common Whale, from 
whose mouth whalebone is obtained, as distin- 

ished from the spermaceti whale. 

RIGID, a. [Fr. rigide; It. and Sp. rigido; L. rigidus, 
from rigeo ; Gr. fry ow, to be stiff; Jcycos, stiff, whence 


L. frigeo, frigidus ; Eth. 210 raga, Heb. y%, to 
be still, to be stiff or rigid. Class Rg, No. 3, 27. 
The ay sense is probably to strain or extend.] 

1. Stiff; not pliant; not easily bent. It is applied 
to bodies or substances that are naturally soft or 
flexible, but not fluid. We never say a rigid stono 
or rigid iron, nor do we say rigid ice; but we say 
an animal body or limb, when cold, is rigid. Rigid 
is then opposed to Fiurxrsxe, but expresses less than 
InrvexrBLe, 

2. Strict in opinion, practice, or discipline; severe 
In temper; opposed to Lax or InpuLcENT; a3, a 
rig father or master ; a rigid officer. * 

. Strict ; exact ; as,a rigid law or rule; rigid ¢:2- 
cipline ; rigid criticism. 

4. Severely just; as, a rigid sentence or ji2-- 
ment. 

_5. Exactly according to the sentence or law ; as, 
execution. 
RI-GID'L-TY, x. (Fr. rigidité; L. rigidities.) 

1. Stiffness ; want of pliability ; the quality of re- 
sisting change of form ; opposed to Fiexrsinity, Duc- 
arity, Matizasruity, and Sortness. Hebert. 

2. Stiffness of appearance or manner; want of 
ease or airy elegance. Wotton. 

aIG/ID-LY, adv. Stiffly ; unpliantly. 

2. Severely ; strictly ; exactly ; without laxity, in- 
dulgence, or abatement; as, to judge reidly ; to 


criticize rigidly ; to execute a law rigidly. 

RIG/ID-NESS, x. Stiffness of a body ; the quality of 
mot being easily bent ; as, the rigidness of a limb, or 
of flesh. 

2. Severity of temper; strictness in opinion or 
ctice ; but expressing less than INFLEXIBILITY. 

RIG'/LET, rn. A flat, thin piece of wood, a reglet, 
which see. 

BIG/MA-ROLE, x. A succession of confused or non- 
sensical statements; often used as an adjective; as, 
a ri, le gtory. Goldsmith. 

RIG/OL, n. A circle; a diadem. Shak. 

RIG/OLL, zn. A rousical instrument, consisting of sev- 
eral sticks bound together, but separated by beads. 

Encyc. 
BIG/OR, x. [L., from rigeo, to be stiff; Fr. rigueur.] 
1. Stiffness ; rigidness; as, Gorgonian rigor. 
Milton. 
2. In medicine, a sense of chilliness, with contrac- 
tion of the skin; a convulsive shuddering or slight 
tremor, as in the sold fit of a fever. 
Core. Encyc, Parr. 
3. Stiffness of opinion or temper; severity ; stern- 


All his rigor Is turned to grief and pity. Denham. 

4, Severity of life; austerity ; voluntary submis- 
sion to pain, abstinence, or mortification. Feil. 

5. Strictness ; exactness without allowance, lati- 
tude, or indulgence; 25, the rigor of criticism; to 
execute a law with rigor; to enforce moral duties 
with rigor. [ 

6. Violence ; fury. [Wot in use.] er 

7. Hardness ; solidity. [Unusual.] den. 

ba oe asperity; as, the rigors of a col 
winter. 


RIN 


One very rigorous; a name some- 


RIG/OR-IST, nz. 
Brande. 


times given to the extreme Jansenists. 
RIG/OR-OUS, a. [Fr. rigoureuz.] 

1. Severe ; allowing no abatement or mitigation ; 
as, a rigorous officer of justice. 

2. Severe; exact; strict; without abatement or 
relaxation; as, @ rigorous execution of law ; an en- 
forcement of rigorous discipline. 

3. Exact ; strict ; scrupubously accurate ; as,a rig- 
orous definition or demonstration. 

4,-Severe ; very cold; as, a rigorous winter. 

RIG/OR-OUS-LY, adv. Severely; without relaxa- 
tion, abatement, or mitigation; as, a sentence rig- 
orously executed. 

2. Strictly ; exactly; with scrupulous nicety ; rig- 
idly. 


The people would examine his works more rigorously than him- 
self. bs Dryden, 


RIG/OR-OUS-NESS, 2. 

or Mnitigation ; exactness. 
2. Severity- 

RLLIE' V0, (-lé'vo,) n. 
Revier. 

RILL, n. [In G. rille, W. rlull, is a groove, trench, 
channel, the root of drill. In Sw. strila is to run 
or glide; Dan. ryller, to ramble.] 

A small brook ; arivulet; astreamlet. Milton. 
RILL, v % To run in asmall stream, or in stream- 
lets Prior. 

RILL/ET, x. A small stream; a rivulet. Drayton. 

RIM, 2. fsax. rima and reoma, a rim, aream; W. 
rhim and rhimp, a rim, edge, termination; hence 
crimp,a sharp ridge ; crimpiaw, to fori into a ridge, 
also to pinch. Rim, like ramp, ramble, is from ex- 
tending; the extremity. In Russ. kroma is a hor- 


Severity without relaxation 
Ash. 


[It.] In architecture. [See 


er. 
1. The border, edge, or margin of a thing; as, the 
rim of a kettle or basin; usually applied to things 
circular or curving. 
2. The lower part of the belly or abdomen. 
Brown. 
RIM, v. t. To put on a rim or hoop at the border. 
RIME, xn. [Sax. hrim; Ice. hrym; D.-rym. The French 
write this frimas, Arm. frim; probably allied to 
cream. In G, it is reif, D. ryp.] 
White or hoar frost ; congealed dew or vapor. 
Bacon. 
RIME, nz. ie rima; Sw. remna, whence remna, to 
split; perhaps from the root of rive.] 
_ Achink ; a fissure ; a rent or long aperture. [Wot 
in use. 
RYME, v. 7. To freeze or congeal into hoar frost. 
RI’/MOSE, Aap fi : 
RI'MOUS, } [L. rimosus, from rima.] 
In natural history, chinky ; abounding with clefts, 
cracks, er chinks, like those in the bark of trees. 
RI-MOS’I-TY, 2. The state of being rimose or 
chinky. 
RIM/PLE, x. [Sax. es hat 
A fold or wrinkle. [See Rumpxe.] 
RIM'PLE, v. t. Torumple ; to wrinkle. 
RIM'PLING, 2. Undulation. 
RI/MY, a. [from rime.] Abounding with rime; frosty. 
Harvey. 
RIND, n. [Sax. rind or hrind; G. rinde; Gr. pivos; 
W. croen, skin.] 
The skin or coat of fruit that may be pared or 
peeled off ; also, the bark of trees. 


Dryden, Milton, Encye. 
RIND, v. t. To bark ; to decorticate. [Not in use.] 
RIN'DLE, a. [from the root of run; Dan. rinder, to 
flow.] 


A small watercourse or gutter. Ash. 
RIN-FOR-ZAN' DO, (-fort-san‘do,) x. [It.] In mu- 
sic, a direction to the perfozmer denoting that the 

sound is to be increased. Busby. 
RING, xn. (Sax. ring or hring; D. ring or kring; G. 
D. and Sw. ring, a circle ; Sw. kring, about, around. 
This coincides with ring, to sound, and with wring, 
to twist; G. ringen, to ring or sound, and to wrestle. 
The sense is, to strain or stretch, and 2 is probably 

not radical. The root, then, belongs to Class Rg. 

1, A circle, or @ circular line, or any thing in the 
form of a circular line or hoop. Thus we say of 
men, they formed themselves into a ring, to see a 
wrestling match ; rings of gold were made for the 
ark, Fx. xxv. Rings of gold or other material are 
worn on the fingers, and sometimes in the ears, as 
ornaments, 

2. A circular course, 


Place me, O, place me In the dusty ring, 
Where youth{ul charioteers contend for glory. Smith. 


RING, n. [from the verb.] A sound; particularly, 
the sound of metals; as, the ring of a bell. 

2. Any loud sound, or the sounds of numerous 
voices; or sound continued, répeated, or reverber- 
ated ; as, the ring of acclamations. Bacon, 

3. A chime, or set of bells harmonically tuned. 

Prior. 
AING, v. t.3 pret. and pp. Runa. [Sax. ringan, hrin- 
gan; G. and D. ringen; Sw. ringa; Dan. ringer.] 

To cause to sound, particularly by striking a me- 


RIN 


tallic body ; as, to ring a bell. This word expressed 
appropriately the sounding of metals. 
RING, o.t. [from the noun.} Toencircle. Shak. 
2. In horticulture, to cut out a ring of bark ; as, to 
ring branches or roots. Gardner. 
3. To fit with rings, as the 4ngers or as a swine’s 
snout. Farmers rizg swine, to prevent their rooting. 


And ring these fing*rs with thy household worms. Shak. 
RING, v. i. To sound, as ‘a bell or other sonorous 


body, particularly a metallic one. Drideéa. 
2. To practice the art of making music with belis, 


Holder. 
3. To sound ; to resound. 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung. Pope. 
4. To utter, as a bell ; to sound. 
The shardborn beetle, with his drowsy ‘hums, 
Hath Fung wght's yawning peal. Shak : 
5. To tinkle ; to have the sensation of sound con- 
tinued. 
Mg ears shall ring with noise. Dryden. 


6. To be filled with report or talk. The whole 
town 7ings with nis fame. 

RING/-BOLT, x. An iron bolt, having a ring in one 
end of it. Totten. 
RING’-BONE, nr. A callus growing In the hollow 

circle of the little pastern of a horse, just above the 
coronet. Brande. 
RING/-DI-AL, 2. A pocket sun-dial in form of a 


ring. 

RING/DOVE, (-duv,) ._ [G. ringeltaube.] 

A species of pigeon, the Columba palufnbus, the 
cushat, the largest of the European species. 

Jardine. 

RIN’GENT, a. [L. ringor, to make wry faces, that 
is, to wring or twist.] 

In botany, a ringent corol is one which is irregular 
and monopetalous, with the border divided into two 
parts, called the upper and lower lip, the upper 
arched, so that there is a space between the two like 
an open mouth. Martyn. Smith. 

RING‘ER, nr. One who rings. [In the sense of 
wringer, not used.} 

RING/-FENCE, n. A fence encircling an estate 
within one enclosure. 

RING/-FIN"GER, nr. The third finger of the left 
hand, on which the ring is placed in marriage, vul- 
garly supposed to communicate by a nerve directly 
with the heart. Halliwell. 

RING/-FORM-ED, a.’ -Formed like a ring. Whewell. 

RING/ING, ppr. Causing to sound, as a bell ; sound- 
ing; cutting out a ring of bark ; fitting with rings, 

RING'ING, xn. Tie act of sounding or of causing to 
sound. 

2. In horticulture, the cutting out of a ring of bark 
down to the new wood, for the purpose of mgking 


a branch fruitful, &c. Gardaer. * 
RING/LFAD, v.t. Toconduct. [Little used.] 
RING’/LEAD-ER, n. [ring ahd leader.] The leader 


of any association of men engaged in violation of 
law or an illegal enterprise, as rioters, mutineers, and 
the like. This name is der'ved from the practice 
which men associating to oppose law have some- 
times adopted, of signing their names to articles of 
agreement in a ring, that no one of their number 
might be distinguished as the leader. 


RING'LET, n. [dim. of ring.] A small ring. 
Pope, 
2. Acurl; particularly, a curl of hair. 
Her golden tresses in wanton ringlets waved, Milton, 
3. A circle. 
To dance our ringlets In the whistling wind. Shak, 


RING’-6U-SEL, 2. A bird of the thrush family, 
Merula torquata, inhabiting the hilly and mountain- 
ous parts of Great Britain. Jardine. 

RING/-SAIL, n. See Rinctarn. 

RING/-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Having the shape of a 
ring. Decandolle. 
RING/-STREAK-ED, (-streekt,)a. [ring and streak.] 
Having circular streaks or lines on the body; as, 
ring-streaked goats. Gen. Xxx. 

RING/-TAIL, 2. [ring and tail. 
white tail, the female of the Hen-Harrier, Circus 
cyaneus. Jardine. 

2. A light sail set abaft and beyond thé spanker of 
a ship or bark, also called Rine-satz. Totten. 

RING'TAIL-ED, a. Having a tail striped as if sur. 

rounded by a ring; applied to a young ore eagle. 
. Cyc. 

RING/WORM, (-wurm,) n, [ring and worm.) A 
vesicular eruption of the skin, the vesicles being 
small, with a reddich base, and forming rings, whose 
atea is slightly discolored. It is called Herpes cir. 
cinatus by Good. 

RINSE, (tins,) v. t. [Sw. rensa or rena, to cleanse or 
purify ; Dan. renser, to clean, to purge, to purify, to 
scour; Sax. rein, D. and G. rein, clean ; Fr. rincerj 
Arm. rinsa, rinsein. This word is probably from the 
same radix as the Gr. pawww, and payrtfo, to sprin- 
kie. Our common people pronounce this word rens, 
retaining their native pronunciation. This is one of 
many instances in which the purity of our vernacu- 

enema 


A bird having a 
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' Jar language has been corrupted by those who have 1. Brought to perfection in growth, or to the best 


understood French better than their mother tongue. ] 

1. To cleanse by the introduction of water; ap- 
plied particularly to. holiow vessels; as, to rinse a 
bottle. 

_ To cleanse with a second or repeated application 
of water after washing. We distinguish washing 
from rinsing. Washing is performed by rubbing, or 
with the use of soap; rinsing is performed with clean 
svater, without much rubbing or the use of soap. 
Clothes aro rinsed by dipping and dashing ; and ves- 
sels are rinsed by dashing water on them, or by 
slight rubbing ; a close barrel inay be rinsed, but can 
not well be washed, 

RINS/ED, (rinst,) pp. 
cleaned. 

RINS/ER, z. One that rinses. 

RINS/ING, ppr. orn. Cleansing with a second water. 

RYVOT, x. [Norm. riotti; It. riotta; Fr. riote, a brawl 
or tumult. The W. broth, brwth, commotion, may 
be from the same root, with a prefix, which would 
connect this word with brydian, brydiaw, to heat, to 
boil. The Spanish has alboroto, and Port. alvoroto, 
in alike sense. In Danish, rutter is to drink hard, 
to riot. The:primary sense is probably noise or agi- 
tation. 

1, Riot, at common law, is a tumultuous disturb- 
ance of the peace by three or more persons, mutually 
piding and assisting each other, whether the act 
which they originally intended to perform was in it- 
self Jawful or unlawful. Bouvier. 

2. Uproar; tumult; wild and noisy festivity. 

Milton 

3. Excessive and expensive feasting, 2 Pet. ii. 

4, Luxury. 

The lamb thy riot acoms to bleed to-day. 


Cleansed with a second water ; 


Pope, 


To run riot ; to act or move without control or re- | RIP/EN-ED, pp. or a. 


, straint. Swift. 
RYOT, v.i. [Fr. rioter ; It. nen 

1. To revel ; torun to excess in feasting, drinking, 
or other sensual indulgences. 

2, To luxuriate ; to be highly excited. 

} No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 

3. To banquet; to live in luxury ; to enjoy. 

How base is the ingratitude which forgets the benefactor, while it 

} is rioting on the benefit! Dwight. 

4. To raise an uproar or sedition. Johnson, 

RYOT-ER, 2. One who indulges in loose festivity or 
excessive feasting. 

2. In law, one guilty of meeting with others to do 
an unlawful act, and declining to retire upon proc- 
famation. 

RYOT-ING, ppr. 
feasting. 

BYOT-ING, x2. A reveling. 

RI’OT-ISE, (-iss,) n. Dissoluteness; Juxury. [Wot in 
ise Spenser. 

RUVOT-OUS, a, [It. riottoso.] 

i. Luxurious ; wanton or licentious in festive in- 
dulgences ; as, riotous eaters of flesh. Prov. xxiii. 

2. Consisting of riot; tumultuous; partaking of 
the nature of an unlawful assembly ; seditious. 

3. Guilty of riot; applied to persons. 
RY/OT-OUS-LY, adv. With excessive or licentious 
arn A Ecclus. 

2. In the manner of an unlawful assembly ; tumul- 
tuously ; seditiously. 

RY/OT-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
riotous, 

RYOT-RY, n. Riot; practice of rioting. Taylor. 

RIP, v. t. [Sax. rypan, ryppan, hrypan; Sw. rifca; 
Dan. river. This belongs to the great family of Sax. 
reafian, L. rapio, Ir. reabam, Eng. reap and rive; allied 
perhaps to the L. crepo, Fr. crever.] 


Pope. 


Reveling; indulging in excessive 


state ; mature; as, ripe fruit; ripe corn. 

9, Advanced to perfection ; matured; as, ripe 
judgment, or ripe in judgment, 

3, Finished ; consummate ; as, @ ripe scholar. 

4. Brought to the point of taking effect ; matured ; 
ready ; prepared ; as, things just ripe for war. 

Addison. 

5, Fully qualified by improvement ; prepared ; as, 
a student ripe for the university; a saint ripe for 
heaven. Fell. Dryden. * 

6. Advanced to that state in which it is fit for use ; 
as, ripe cheese. 

ih Rosonsbling, the ripeness of fruit; as, a rpsip. 


8. Complete ; proper for use, 
When time Is ripe. Shak. 


9. Maturated ; suppurated; as an abscess or 
tumor. 
RIPE, 2. i. To ripen; to w ripe; to be matured. 
Not used.] [See i Shak, 
PE, v.t. To mature; to ripen. [Wot ari! 


RIPE’LY, adv. Maturely; at tho fit time. Shak, 

RIPEN, (ri/pn,) v. % ([Sax. ripian; D. rypen; G. 
reifen. 4 

1. T'o grow ripe; to be matured ; as grain or fruit. 
Grain ripens best in dry weather. 

2. To approach or come to perfection ; to be fitted 
or prepared ; as, a project is ripening for execution. 
RIP/EN, (ri/pn,) v. t To mature; to make ripe; as 

grain or fruit. 
2. To mature ; to fit or prepare; as, to ripen one 
for heaven. 2 
3. To bring to perfection ; as, to ripen the judg- 
ment. 
Made ripe ; come to maturity. 
RIP/EN-ING, 2. The act or state of becoming ripe. 
RIPE’/NESS, n. The state of being ripe or brought to 
that state of perfection which fits for use; maturity ; 
-as, the ripeness of grain. 
2, Full growth. 
Time, which made them their fame outlive, 


To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. Denham. 


3. Perfection ; tompleteness; as, the ripeness of 
virtue, wisdom, or judgment. 

4, Fitness ; qualification. Shek. 

5. Complete maturation or suppuration, as of an 
ulcer or abscess. 

6. A state of preparation; as, the ripeness of a 
project for execution. 

RIL/EN-ING, ppr. or a, Maturing; growing or mak- 


ing ripe. 

RI-PHE/AN, a. An epithet given to certain mountains 
in the north of Asia, probably signifying snowy 
mountains. 

RIP-I-E'NO, a. 

RIP/IER, ) 2. 

RIP/PER, market in the inland country. 


[It.] In music, full. 
In old laws, one who brings fish to 
Obed 
Owe 
RIP/PED, (ript,) pp. Torn or cut off or out; torn 
open, 


RIP’PER, z. One who tears or cuts open. 
RIP’PING, ppr. Cutting or tearing off or open; tear- 


ng up. 
RIP/PING, n. A tearing. 
2. A discovery. [Obs.] Spenser. 
RIP’PLE, (rip’pl,) v.% [In Dan. ripper is to stir or 
agitate ; in G. rife is a hatchel ; and riffeln, to hatch- 
el; in Sax. gerifled is wrinkled. Ripple is probably 
allied to rip. 
To fret on the surface ; as water, when agitated or 
running over a rough bottom, appears rough and 
broken, or as if ripped or torn. 


4. To separate by cutting or tearing; to tear or cut | BIP/PLE, (rip’pl,) vt. [G. rigeln, to hatchel.] 


Dpen or off ; to tear off or out by violence; as, to rip 
open a garment by cutting the stitches ; to rip off the 
skin of a beast; to rip open a sack; to rip off the 
shingles or clapboards of a house ; to rip up a floor. 
We never use lacerate in these senses, but apply it to 
2 partial tearing of the skin and flesh. 
2. To take out or away by eutting or tearing. 
Otway. 
, He'll rip the fatal secret from her heart, Granville. 
3. To tear up for search or disclosure, or for alter- 
ation ; to search to the bottom ; with up. 
You rip up the original of Scotland. Spenser, 
They ripped up all that had been done from the beginning of the 
- ‘rebellion. Clarendon, ~ 


4. To rip out an oath, 1s to swear hastily and vio- 


1. To clean, as flax. Ray, 
2. To agitate the surface of water. 
RIP/PLE, n, The fretting of the surface of water; 
little, curling waves, 

2. A large comb or hatchel for cleaning flax. 
RIP’/PLE-GRASS, x, A species of plantain, rib-grass, 
Plantago lanceolata, Farm. Encyc. 
RIP/PLE-MARK, n. A name given to small undula- 
tions on the surface ofa sea-beach, left by the reced- 
ing waves. In geology, similar undulations on the 

surface of many rocks are called Rrrpe-MaRks. 


P. Cyc. 
RIP’PLE-MARK-ED, (-miarkt,) a. Having ripple- 
marks, ell, 
RIP/PLING, ppr. Fretting on the surface; cleaning, 


as fl 


: ax. 
lently. [This seems to be the D. rocpen, Sax. hreo- | RIP/PLING, n. The breaking of ripples or the noise 


me to cry out; allied to L. crepo, Fr. crever.} 

P,2n. A tearing ; a place torn; laceration. 

Addison.” 
Cowel. 


2. A wicker basket to carry fish in, 

3. Refuse. [Not in use, pes 
RI-PA/RI-AN a. [L. ripa. 

Pertaining to the bank of a river, 

E, « [Sax. ripe, gemp; 


vipa, a handful of corn; 


open] ripan, to reap; ripian, to 
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D. iG. ref. The | RIPT 
Saxon word signifies harvest, yk or Baile RIP? 


of it, Pennant, 
; 2. The act or method of cleaning flax; a hatch- 
eling. e 
RIP’PLING-LY, adv. In the manner of ripples. 
RIP’RAP, x. In engineering, a foundation or parapet 
of stones thrown together without order, as in deep 
water or on a soft bottom. 
p- for Rirrep. 
W-ELL, 2. A gratuity given to tenants after 
they had reaped their lord’s corn, Bailey, ~ 
RISE, (Tize,) v. i.; pret. Rosz, (réze;) pp. Risen, 


RIS 


(rizn.) [Sax. arisan: D. ryzen; Goth, in ur 
reisan, to rise, and urraisyan, to raise. See Rarsz.] 

1, To move or pass upward in any manner; to as- 
cend; as, a fog rises from a river or from low 
ground ; a fish rises in water; birds riso in the oir; 
clouds rise from the horizon toward the meridian ; a 
balloon rises above the clouds, 

2. To get up; to leave the place of sleep or rest; 
as, to rise from bed. 

3. To get up or move from any recumbent to an 
erect posture ; as, to rise after a fall. 

4, To get up from a seat; to leave a sitting pos- 
ture ; as, to rise from a sofa or chair. 

5. Tq spring; to grow ; a3 a plant; hence, to be 
high or tall. A treo rises to the hight of sixty feet. 

6. To swell in quantity or extent; to be more ele- 
vated ; as, a river rises after a rain. 

7. To break forth ; to appear; as, a boil rises on 
the skin. 

8. To appear above the horizon ; to shine; as, the 
gun or a star rises, 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good. — Matt. v. 


9. To begin to exist; to originate; to come into 
being or notice. Great evils sometimes rise from 
small imprudences, / : 

10. To bo excited ; to begin to move or act; as, the 
wind rose at 12 o’clock. 

11. To increase in violence. The wind continued 
to rise till 3 o’clock. ' 

12. To appear in view ; as, to rise up to the read- 
er’s view. Addison. 

13. To appear in sight; also, to appear more ele- 
vated ; as, in sailing toward a shore, the land rises. 

14. To change a station; to leave a place; as, to 
rise from a siege. Knolles, 

15. To, spring; to be excited or produced. A 
thought now rises in my mind. 

16. To gain elevation in rank, fortune, or public 
estimation ; to be promoted. Men may rise by in- 
dustry, by merit, by favor, or by intrigue. 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fa. Shak. 

‘When the wicked rise, men bide themselves, — Prov. xxviii. 

17. To break forth into public commotions; to 
make open opposition to government ; or to assem- 
ble and oppose government ; or to assemble in arms 
for attacking another nation. The Greeks have risen 
against their oppressors. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 

18. To be excited or roused into action. 

Rise up to the battle. — Jer. xlix. 


19. To make a hostile attack ; as, when a man 
riseth agamst his neighbor. Deut. xxii. 

2Q. To increase ; to swell; to grow more or great- 
er. A voice, feeble at first, rises to thander. The 
price of goods rises. The heat rises to intensity. 

21. To be improved; to recover from depression ; 
as, a family may rise, after misfortune, to opulence 
and splendor. 

22. To elevate the style or manner; as, to rise in 
force of expression ; to rise in eloquence. 

23, To be revived from death. ( 

The dead in Christ shall rise firet.— 1 Thess. iv. 

24, To come by chance. Spenser. 

25. To ascend ; to be elevated above the level or 
surface ; as, the ground rises gradually one hundred 
yards. Some peaks of the Andes rise more than 
20,000-feet above the level of the ocean ; a mountain 
in Asia is said to rise still higher. 

26. To proceed from. 

A scepter shall rise out of Israel. — Num, xxiv, 


27. To have its sources in, Rivers rise in lakes, 
ponds, and springs. 

28. To be moved, roused, excited, kindled, or in- 
flamed, as passion, His wrath rose to rage. 

29. To ascend in the diatonic scale; as, to rise a 
tone or semitone. 

30. To amount, The public debt rises to a hun+ 
dred millions. 

31. To close a session. “We say, congress will 
rise on the 4th of March ; the legislature or the court 
will rise on a certain day. ; 

This verb is written also Artsz, which see. In 
general, it is indifferent which orthography is used ¢ 
but custom has, in some cases, established one to tha 
exclusion of the cther. Thus we never say, the 
price of goods arises, when we mean advances, but 
we always say, the price rises. We never say, the 
ground arises to a certain altitude, and rarely, au 
man arises into an office or station, It is hardly pos- 
sible to class or define the cases in which usage has 
established a difference in the orthography of this 
verb. A knowledge of these cases must be acquired, 
by observation. 

RISE, (rise,) x. The act of rising, either in a literal 
or figurative sense; ascent; as, the rise of vapor in, 
the air; the rise of mercury in the barometer; the 
rise of water in a river. 

2. The act of springing or mounting from tha 
ground ; as, the rise of the feet in leaping. - 

3. Ascent; elevation, or degree of ascent; as, tha 
rise of a hill or mountain. 


Pope. 


RYT 


' > 4, Spring; scurce; origin; as, tho rise of a stream | | 


“fm a mountain. AH sin has its rise in the heart. 
>* 5. Any place elevated above the common level ; 
‘as, a rise of land. ; pa 
Appearance above the horizon ; as. the rise of 
the sun or a star. é 
7. Incréase ; advance ; 29,-a rise in the price of 
wheat. sc:' bd Zé 
8. Advance in ranl:, honor, property,” or fame. 
Observe @ man after his rise to office, or a family 
after its rise from obscurity. . 
_9. Increase of sound on the same key ; a swelling 
‘Of the voice.” 
10. Elevation or ascent of the voice in the diatonic 
scale; as, a rise of a tone or semitone. ' Y 
11. Increase ; augmentation. 
12. [D. rys; from the verb.] A bough or branch. 
Not in use.] Chaucer. 
RIS/EN, pp. See Riaz. 
RIS/ER, n. One that rises ; as, an early riser. 
2. Among joiners, the upright board of a stair. 


Guilt. 
RIS-I-BIL’I-TY or RY-SI-BIL/I-TY, i n. [from 
RIS‘/I-BLE-NESS or RY'SI-BLE-NESS, risible. | 


‘The quality of laughing, or of being capable of 
laughter. Risibility is peculiar to the human species. 

2. Proneness to laugh. 

RIS/I-BLE or RI/SI-BLE, a. [Fr. risible ; L. risibilis, 
from rideo, risi, to laugh. ; See Rrpicuzovs.] 
41. Having the faculty or power of laughing. Man 
s a risible animal. 

2. Laughable ; capable of exciting laughter. The 
Gescription of Falstaff, in Shakspearo, exhibits a 
visible scene. Risible differs from ludicrous, aa gpe- 
cies from genus ; ludicrous expressing that which is 
saad and sportive; risible, that which may excite 

ughter. Risible differs from ridiculous, as the latter 
implies something mean or contemptible, and risible 


does not. if 

RIS'I-BLY or RY/SI-BLY. adv. In a risible manner ; 
laughably! 

RIS/ING, ppr. or a. - Getting up; ascendirig ; mount- 
ing ; springing ; proceeding from ; advancing ; swell- 
ing; increasing; appearing above the horizon; re- 
viving from death, é&c. 

)2. Increasing in wealth, power, or distinction ; as, 
rising stato ; a rising character. 
8, Growing, advancing to adult years, and to the 

_ Btate of active life; as, the rising generation. 

RIS/ING, n. The act of getting up from any recum- 
bent or sitting posture. 

2. The act of ascending; as, the rising of vapor. 

3. Tho act of closing a session, as of a public 
body ; as, the rising of the legislature. 

4, The appearance of the sun or astar above tho 

jorizon. 8 

5. The act of reviving from the dead; resurrec- 
tion. .Mark ix. 


_ 6. Atumor onthe body. Lev. xiii. 


oe 3 danger ; peri! ; exposure to harm. He, 
at the risk of his life, saved a drawning man. 

2. In gommerce, the hazard of loss, either of ship, 

| goods, or other property. Hence, risk signifies also 
the degree of hazard or danger ; for the premiums of 
insurance are calculated upon the risk. Tho under- 
Writers now take risks at a low premium. 

To run a risk, is to incur bazard ; to encounter 
danger. * 

RISK, v. t. To hazard; to endanger; to expose te 
injury or loss ; as, to risk goods on board of a ship; 
to risk one’s person in battle ; to risk one’s fame by 
a nas 3 to risk life in defense of rights. 

. To venture ; to dare to undertake; as, to risk a 
battle or combat. 

RISK’ED, (riskt,) pp. Hazarded ; exposed to injury 

RISK‘ER, x. One who hazards. [or loss. 

venue ppr- Hazarding; exposing to injury or 
joss. 

RISSE, obsolete pret. of Risx. B. Jonson. 

RITE, vn. [Fr. rit, rites L. rites; It, and Sp. rito; 
Bans. riti, service. 

The manner of performing divine or solemn ser- 
vice, as established by Jaw, precept, or custom; for- 
mal act of religion, or other solemn duty. The rites 
of the Israelites were numcrous and expensive ; the 
rites of modern churches aro moro simple. Funeral 
rites are very different in different countries, The 
sacrament is a holy rite, Hammond. 

RI-TOR-NEL’LO, 2. [It., from ritorno, return, 


eeehere, to return.] 


REN 


In music, a repeat ; the. burden of a song, cr the 
repetition of a verse or strain.’ sai 

RIT’U-AL, a. [If. rituale.] 
| 1. Pertaining to rites; consisting of rites ; as, ritual 
Bervice or sacrifices. ior. 

- 2 Prescribing rites ; as, the ritual law. 

RIT’U-AL, xn, A book containing the rites to be ob- 
served, or the manner of performing divine service 
in a particular church or communion. P. Cyc. 

RIT’U-AL-ISM, n. The system of rituals or pre- 
scribed forms of religious worship. 

2. Observance of prescribed forms in religion. 
RIT’U-AL-IST, n. 5.One skilled inthe ritual. 
aia : Gregory. 
RIT/U-AL-LY, ado... By rites ; or by a particular rite. 

Poe Selden. 

RIV’/AGE, 2. [Fr., from rive, bank.] 

A bank, shore, or coast. [JVot in a Spenser. 
RYVAL, nr. [L. rivalis; Fr and Sp. rival; It. rivale ; 
‘Ir. rioblach; Heb, 3°9, to contend, to strive; Dan. 

rives, to strive ; Sp. rifa, strife, raffle; rifar, to dis- 
pute, quarrel, or rafie, and to split a sail. Qu. to rive 
or rip. See Rarrve. 

1. One who is in pursuit of the same object. as 
another ; one striving to reach or obtain something 
which another is attempting to obtain, and which 
one only can possess; a competitor; as, rivals in 
love; rivals for a crown. Love will not patiently 
bear a rival. 

2. One striving to equal or exceed another in ex- 
cellence ; as, two rivals in eloquence. 

ai An antagonist ; a competitor in any pursuit or 
otrife. 

RIVAL, a. Having the same pretensions or claims ; 
standing in competition for superiority; as, rival 
lovers ; rival claims or pretensions, 

Equal in years and rival in renown. Dryden, 

RY/VAL, v. t. To stand in competition with ; to strivo 
to gain the object which another is contending for ; 
as, to rival one in love. 

2. To strive to equal or exce:; to emulate. 


To rival thunder in its rapid course. Dryden, 
RI/VAL, v.% To be competitors. [Jot in use.] 
t Shak. 


Ri/VAL-ED, pp. Having another competing with ; 
emulated. 

ee! bernie Ree por. Striving to equal or excel; emu- 

ating. 

RY-VAL/I-TY, rn. Rivalry. [Wot in use.] Shak. 

RI/VAL-RY, n. [from rival.| Competition; a strife 
or effort to obtain an object which another is purgu- 
ing; as, rivalry in love; or an endeavor to equal or 
surpass another in some excellence ; emulation ; as, 
rivalry for superiority at the bar or in the senate. 

RY'VAL-SHIP, m. The state or character of a rival. 

B. Jonson. 
2. Strife ; contention for superiority ; eniulation ; 
rivalry. 

RIVE, v. t.; pret. Riven; pp. Rivepor Riven. [Dan. 
revner, to split; river, to pluck off or away, to rake ; 
Sw. rifva, to pull asunder, to burst, or rend, to rake, 
to tear; Ice. rifa, Sw. refoa,a chink, or crevice ; Fr. 
crever, whence crevasse, crevice; Russ, rou: allied 
to L. rumpo, rupi. It may be allied to the family of 
L. rapio, reap, rip.] 

To split; to cleave; to rend asunder by force; as, 
to rive timber, for rails or shingles with wedges ; the 


riven oak ; the riven clouds. Dryden, Milton. 
The scolding winds 
Have rived the knotty oaks. Shak. 


RIVE, v.% To be split or rent asunder. 
Freestone rives, splits, and breaks in any direction, Woodward, 


RIV/EL,v.t. [Sax. gerifled, wrinkled ; from the root 
of Dan. river, to draw, to wrest, Sw. rifva. This 
word is obsolete, but shrivel, from the same root, is 
in use. It may he allied to rufie.] 

To contract into wrinkles; to shrink ; as, riveled 
fruit; riveled flowers. * _.Dryden. Pope. 

RIV'EL-ED, pp. or a. Wrinkled. 

RIV'EL-ING, ppr. Shrinking; contracting ~into 

| wrinkles. 3 
' RIV/EN, pp. of Rive. Split; rent or burst asunder, 

RI'VER, rn. One who rives or splits. 

RIV’/ER, 2. .[Fr. riviéres Arm. rifyer; Corn. ryvier ; 
It. rivera; from L. rivus, rivulus; D. rivier. The 
Italian word signifies a river, and a bank or shore, 
L. ripa, Sp. ribera.] 

1. A large stream of water flowing in a channel 
on land toward the ocean, a lake, or another river. 
It is larger than a rivulet or brook ; but is applied to 


any stream from the size of a mill-stream to that of | ROAD/STER, n. 


the Danube, Amazon, and Mississippi. We give this 


name to large streams which admit the tide and 


ROA 


RIV’/ER-DRAG/ON, nz. 
by Milton to the king of Egypt. 

RIV’ER-ET, n. \A small river. 

RIV‘ER-GOD, n. 
river, as its tutelary divinity ; a naiad, 


A crocodile: a name given 


[Vot wn ba 
A deity supposed to preside overa 
Lempriere. 
The hippopotamus, au animal 
ilton, 


RIV’ER-HORSE, nz, 
inhabiting rivers. 
RIV/ER-PLALN, xn. A plain by a river. 
RIV/ER-WA-TER, n. The water of a rivér, as dis- 

tinguished from Rary-waTerR. 

RIV/LT, v. t. [It. ribadire; Port. rebiter. These are 
compounds of a verb with re for a prefix, The 
Spanish has roblar. The French river, and Arm. 
riva or rinva, would seem to be the Heb. 3%, to 
drive. 

1, To fasten with a rivet, or with rivets; as, to 
rivet two pieces of iron. ‘ 
2. To clinch; as, to rirct a pin or bolt. Mozon. 
3. To fasten firmly ; to make firm, strong, or ime 
movable ; as, to rivet friendship or affection. 
4 ] Atterbury. 
Rivet and nail me where I stand, ye powers. Congreve. 


RIV/ET, n. A pin of iron or other metal with a heady 
driven through a piece of timber or metal, and the 
point bent or spread and beat down fast, to prevent 
its being drawn out; or a pin or bolt clinched at 
both ends. 

RIV/ET-ED, pp. Clinched ; made fast. 

RIV/ET-ING, ppr. Clinching; fastening firmly. 


RIV’ING, ppr.. Splitting ; bursting asunder. 
RI-VOSE’, a. [L. rious.] 
In zoblogy, marked with furrows sinuate and ir. 
regular. Brande, 
RIV'U-LET, n. [L. rivulus.] 
A sinall stream or brook; a strenmlet, 
By fountain or by shady rivulet, 
He sought them, Milton, 
RIX-A/TION, xn. [L. rizatio, from rizor, to brawl or. 


quarrel. } , 

A brawl or quarrel. [Wot in use.] 

RIX-DOL/LAR, n. [G. reichsthaler; D. ryksdaalder 3 
Sw. riksdaler; Dan. rigsdaler; the dollar of the 
prety 

A silver coin of Germany, Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden, of different value in different places ; but 
usually valued at from 4s, to 4s. 8d. sterling, or about 
the same as the American dollar. The rix dollars 
now current in Prussia, Saxe-Gotha, and Poland, 
are valued at 2s, lid. sterling, or about 70 cents. 

= McCulloch. 

ROACH, 2. [Sax. reohche, hreoce; G. roche; Dan. 
soles Sw. rocka; Fr. rouget, from the root of rouge, 
red. 

1. A fish of the carp family, Leuciscus rutilus, 
found in fresh water, easily caught and tolerably 
good for food. 

2. The curve or arch cut in the foot of some square 
sails. Brande. 

As sound as a roach, is @ phrase supposed to have 
becn, originally, as sound as a rock, [Fr. roche.] 

ROAD, n. [Sax. rad, rade, a ride, a passing or travel- 
ing on horseback, a way, a road, corresponding with 
the G. reise, D. reis, Dan. rejse, Sw. resai but in the 
sense of a place for anchoring ships, the Fr. has rade, 
Sp. rada, G. and D. reede, Sw. redd, Dan. rede, reed. 
In the sense of way, the Spanish has rauta, W. 
rhawd, all connécted with ride, W. rhedu, to run, and 
L. gradior, W. rhodiaw, to walk or go. The Sla- 
vonic has brud, and the Bohemian brod, a way. 
See Grape.] 

1, An open way or public passage ; ground ap- 
propridted for travel, forming a communication be- 
tween one city, town, or place, and another. The 
word is generally applied to highways, and as a 
generic term it includes highway, street, and lane, 
The military roads of the Romans were paved with 
stone, or formed of gravel or pebbles, and sume of 
them remain to this day entire. 

2. Any place where ships may ride at anchor at 
some distance fram the shore; sometimes called 
Roapstgap, that is,a place for riding, meaning et 
anchor. 
+ 3, A journey. : Milton. 

[Wot used ; but we still use ride as a noun; as, @ 
long ride; a short ride; the same word differently 


written.] 
4, An inroad; incursion of an enemy. [Vit tm 
use.] Shaks 
On the road ; passing ; traveling. Lav. 


RGAD/-BED,z. The bed or foundation on which the 
superstructure of a railroad rests. Farnham. 
Among seamen, & vessel riding st 
anchor in a road or bay. Mar. Dict. 


2. A horse fitted for traveling. 


Bell. 
mingle salt water with fresh, as tho rivere Hudson, | ROAD/STEAD, (-sted,) nm. “A place where ships may 


Delaware, and St. Lawrence. 


2. Alarge stream ; copious flow; abundance; as, | ROAD/WAY, n. 


rivers of blood ; rivers of oil. 
RIV’/ER-BED, n. The bed or bottom of a river. 
RIV/ER-CHAN‘NEL, 2. The channel of ao nver, 
| RIV’ER-€OURSE, x. The course of a river. 


a RIV’ER-DEL’/TA, 2. A delta formed by the current 


of a river. 


ride at anchor, of some distance from the shiore. 
The part of a road traveled by car- 

riages, Shak. 
ROAM, v.% [If m is radical, this word seems to he 
connected with ramble, L. ramus. In W. rhamu is 
to rise over, to soar, to vault; whence rhamant, & 
rising boldly, romance; rhem, rhum, something pro» 
jecting ; rhim, rim, the exterior part of a thing; Am 
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ROB 


o- 


S, to exceed, to depart. Class Rm, No. 5 Seo 


algo No. 9 and 23.] 

To wander ; to ramble; to reve; to walk or move 
about from place to place without any certain pur- 
pose or direction. The wolf and the savage roam in 
the forest. 

Daphne roaming through & thorny wood, Shak. 
ROAM, v.t% To rango; to wander over; as, to roam 
the woods; but the phrase Is elliptical. Milton. 
ROAWM’ED, pp. Ranged; wandered over, 
ROAM’ER, 2. A wanderer; a rover; a rambler; a 
vagrant. 
Wandering ; roving. 


ROAMING, is The act of wandering, 
r. rouan.] 


? 
ROAN, a. u 
orse is one that js of a bay, sorrel, or dark 
»'eolor, with spots of gray, or white, thickly inter- 
spersed. Far. Dict. 
ROAN'-TREE, 2. A tree of the genus Sorbus or 
Pyrus ; the mountain ash. Lee. 
ROAR, »v. i. [Sax. rarian, to roar; W. rhawr, the 
ie Ye: of the sea.] : 
1. To cry with a full, loud, continued sound ; to 
Ibellow, as a beast ; as,a roaring bull; a roaring lion. 
2. To cry aloud, as in distress. 
The suffering chief 


Roared out for angolsh. Dryden. 
3. To cry aloud; to bawl; asa child. 
4. To cause a loud, continued sound. We say, 


the sea or the wind roars; a company roar in accla- 
mation, 
5. To make a load noise, 
The brazen throat of War had ceased to roar. Milton, 


ROAR, ». A full, loud sound of some continuance; 

the cry of a beast; as, the roar of a lion or bull. 

2. The loud cry of a cl\ild or person In distress, 

3. Clamor; outcry of joy or mirth; as, a roar of 
laughter. He set the company in a rocr. 

4. The loud, cominucd sound of tho cca in a storm, 
or the howling of a tempest. Philips. 

5. Any loud sound of some continuance; as, the 
roar of cannon. 

ROAR’ER, ». One that roars, man or beast. 

2. A horse quite broken winded. Smart. 

ROAR/ING, ppr. or a. Crying like a bull or Jion; ut- 
tering a deep, loud sound. 

ROAR’ING, n. The cry of a lion or other beast ; 
outery of distress, Job ink ; loud, continued sound of 
the billows of the sea, or of a tempest. Is, v. 

2. In farriery, a disease of horses, usually accom- 
nying or preceding broken wind. Farm. Encyc. 

ROAR/ING-LY, adv. Ina roaring manner. 

ROAR’Y, a. Dewy ; more properly Rory 

ROAST, »v. t. [W. rhostiaw; Ir, rostam; Arm. rosta; 
Fr. rétir; It. arrostire: D. roosten; G. rdsten; Sw. 
rosta; Dan. rister, to roast, and rist,a gridiron, G. 
rost, If the verb is from the noun, the sense is, to 
dress or cook on a gridiron, or grate, and rist, rost, 
coincide in elements with L. rastellum, a rako. If 
the verb is the root, the sense probably Is, to contract 
or crisp, or to throw or agitate, hence to make rough. 
The Welsb has also crasu, to roast, from crés, This 
coincides with crisp.] x 

1. To cook, dress, or prepare meat for the table, by 
exposing it to heat, as on a spit, in a bake-pan, in an 
oven, or the like. We now say, to roast meat on a 
spit, in a pan, or In a tin oven, &c, ; to bake meat in 
an oven ; to broil meat on a gridiron. 

2. To prepare for food by exposure to heat; as, to 
roast apples or potatoes ; to roast eggs. 

3, To heat to excess; to heat violently. 

a Roasted in wrath and fire, Shak, 


4. To dry and parch by exposure to heat; as, to 
roast coffee. 
5, In metallurgy, to dissipate the volatile parts of 
ore by heat. 
6. In common discourse, to jeer ; to banter severely. 
Scott, ° 
ROAST, n. That which ts roasted. 
ROAST, a, [For Roastzp.] Roastod; as, roast beef. 
ROAST, n. In the phrase to rule the roast, i. e., to gov- 
* ern the company, this word is a corrupt pranuncia- 
tion of the G, rath, counsel, Dan. and D. raad, Sw. 
° 


rad, 
ROAST’ED, pp. or a. Dressed by exposure to heat on 


a spit, 
ROASTER, n. One that roasts meat ; also, a contri- 
2, A pig for roasting. [vance for roasting. 
ROASTING, ppr. Preparing for the table by exposure 
- to heat on a spit; drying and parching. 
2. Bantering with severity. 
ROAST’ING, 2. The act of roasting, as meat, 
“2. In metallurgy, the protracted application of heat, 
below a fusing point, to metallic ores, - 
3. A severe teasing or bantering. 


rr 


ROB, 2. [Sp, robs Ar. I, rauba, to be thick.] 


ROB 


The inspissated juice of ripo fruit, mixed with ; ROB/IN-GO 


honoy or sugar ® the consistence of a conserve. 
Sp. Dict. 
ROB, vt [G. rauben; D. rooven; Sw. rofa and réfoa; 
Dan, rover; It. rubare; Sp. robar ; Port. roubar ; Pers. 


Oeess 
o> a) robodan. This word has the elements of W. 


rhaib, a snatching, Sax. reafian, L. rapio, Fr. ravir. 
Class Rb, No. 26, 27, 29, 30. 

1. In daw, to take from the person of another felo- 
niously, forcibly, and by putting him in fear; as, to 
rob a passenger on the road. Blackstone. 

2. To seize and carry from any thing by violence 
and with felonious intent; as, to rob a coach ; to rob 
the mail. . 

3. To plunder; to strip unlawfully ; as, to rob an 
orchard; to rod a man of his just praise, 

4, To take away by oppression or by violence. 

Rob net the poor because he Is poor. — Prov. xxi, 


5, To take from; to deprive. <A large tree robs 
smalier plants near it of their nourishinent. 

6. In a loose sense, to steal ; to take privately with- 
out permission of the owner. Tooke. 

7. To withhold what is due. Mal. ili. 

ROB'BED, (robd,) pp. Deprived feloniously and by 
violenco ; plundered; seized and carried away by 
violence. 

ROB‘BER, n. In law, one that takes goods or moncy 
from tho person of another by force or menaces, and 
witb a felonious intent. Biackstone. 

2. In a looser sense, one who takes that to which 
he has no right; one who stea!s, planders, or strips 
by violence and wrong. 

ROB’/BER-Y, n. In law, the forcible and felonious 
taking from the person of another any money or 
goods, putting him in fear, that is, by violence or by 
menaces of death or persona] injury. Robbery differs 
from theft, aa it is a violent, felonious taking from the 
person or presence of another; whereas theft is a fe- 
lonious taking of goods privately from the person, 
dwelling, &c., of another. These words should not 
be confounded, 

2. A plandering; a pillaging; a taking away by 
violence, wrong, cr oppression. 

ROB’BING, ppr. Feloniously taking from the person 
of another; putting him in fear; stripping; plunder- 
ing ; taking from another unlawfully or by wrong or 
oppression 

ROB’/BENS, n. pl. ,rope and bands,] Short, flat 

ROPE/-BANDS, plaited pieces of rope, with ¢n 
eye in one end, uccd in pairs to tie the upper edges 
of square sails to their yards, far. Dict. 

ROBE, n. [Fr. robe; Sp. ropa; Port. roupa; Ir. roba; 
It. roba, a robe, and goods or estate ; far roba, to get 
money ; robone, a long gown; robbiccia, trifles, idle 
stuff. The Spanish and Portuguese words signify 
clothing in general, cloth, stuff, wearing apparel, also 
a joose garment worn over the rest; a gown; Sp. 
ropage is wearing apparel, drapery ; roperia, the trade 
of dealers in clothes: In Sp. and Port., then, the 
word coincides with the Fr. drap, Eng. drapery and 
Frippery.. In Sax. reaf is clothing in general, and 
spoil, plunder, from reafian, to rob. From these facts 
Ict the reader judge whether this word had its origin 
in rubbing, like wearing apparel, or from stripping, 
the name boing originally given to skins, the priimi- 
tive clothing of rude nations.] 

1, A kind of gown, or long, loose garment, worn 
over other dress, particularly by persons in elevated 
stations. The robe is properly a dress of state or 
dignity, as of princes, judges, priests, &c. See Ezod. 
xxix. 55. Sam. xxiv. 4, Matt, xxvii. 28. 

2. Asplendid female gown or garment. 2 Sam, 

3. An elegant dress; splendid attire. [ xiii. 

4, In Scripture, the vesture of purity or righteous- 
ness, and of happiness. Job xxix. Luke xv. 

ROBE, v. t. To put on a robe; or to dress with mag- 
nificence ; to array. » Pope. Thomson. 

2. To dress; to invest, as with beauty or elegance ; 
as, fields robed with green. 

Such was his power over lhe expression of his countenance, that 
he could in an Instant shake off the sternness of winter, and 
robe it in the brightset.emiles of spring, Wit, 

ROB/ED, pp. Dressed with a robe; arrayed with ele- 
gance, 

ROB/ERDS-MAN,}n. In the old statutes of England, 

ROB/ERTS-MAN, a bold, ctout robber, or night- 
thief, said to be so called from Robdinhkood, a famous 


robber, . Johnson. 
ROB/ERT, n. An annual plant, of the genus 
HERB-ROD’'ERT, }- Geranium, Loudon, 


ROB/ERT-INE, (-in,) 2. One of an order of monks, 
me feu from Robert Flower, the founder, A. D, 
1187. 

ROB/IN, n. [L. rubecula, from rubeo, to be red.] 

A bird with a reddish breast, In. land, the 
robin, or redbreast, is the Erythaca feces! la, Linn.) 
rubecula, a bird allied to the nightingale. In Amer 
ica, a species of thrush, Turdus migratoriua, is com- 
monly called robin, Jardine. Nuttall, 

ROB/ING, ppr. Dressing with a robe; arraving with 
elegance. 
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a FEL-LOW, zx. 
also called Puck. [See Pucx.] 
ROB‘O-RANT, a. [L. rvborans, roboro.] 

Strengthening. 

ROB/O-RANT, n, A medicine that strengthens; but 
Tonre ia generally used. , 

ROB-O-RA'TION, n, [from L. roboro, from robur, 
strength.] ‘ 

A ctrongthoning. [Little usd] Coles, 
RO-BO'RE-OUB, a. [Li roborexs, from robur, etrength, 
end an vak.] 

Made of oak. Diet. 

RO-BUST’, a, [L. robustus, from robur, strength.] 

1, Strong; lusty; sinewy; muscular; vigoruus$ 
forceful ; as, a robust body ; robust youth. It implies 
full flesh and sound health. 

2, Sound ; vigorous ; as, robust health, 

3. Violent; rough ; rude. 

Romp-loving miss 
Ts hauled about in gallantry robust. © Thomson. 


4, Requiring strength ; as, robust cmpoyeere 


A celebrated falr 
‘Breda 


ci 
Note. — This is one of the words in which we ob- 
serve a strong tendéncy in practice to accentuate the 
first syllable, as in access ; and there are many sita- 
ations of the word in which this is the preferable 
ronunciation. 
RO-BUST’IOUS, (ro-bust'yus,) a Robust; strong; 
sinewy ; vigorous; forceful. Milton. 
2. Boisterous ; violent; rude. Shak. 
[Rosustious and its derivatives, RopvstiousLy 
and Rosustrousneso, are now extremely vulgar, and 
in the United States nearly obsolete. ] 


‘RO-BUST’LY, adv. With great strength ; muscularlys 


RO-BUST’/NESS, n. Strength ; vigor, or the condition 
of the body when it has full, firm flesh, and sound 
health, Arbuthnot. 

ROE, jn. The well-known*monstrous bird of Ara- 

ROCK, bian mythology. Brande. 

RO€/AM-BOLE, t [from the French.] A sort of 

ROK’ AM-BOLE, wild garlic, the Allium ophiosca+ 
rodon, growing eae in Crete. 

Rocambole, wild, is Allium scorodoprasum, which 

ows in Denmark, &c. . 

RO€-CEL/LI€ AC/ID, rn. An acid obtained from the 
Roccella tinctoria, or archil weed. Heeren. 

ROCHE’-AL-UM, n. [Fr. roche, a rock. It ought te 
be written and called Rocx-Acum.] 

Rock-alum, a purer kind of alum. Mortimer. 

RO-CHELLE’ SALT, (ro-shel! sawlt,)n. Tartrate of 
potassa and soda. 

ROCH'ET,n. [Fr. rocket; It. roccetto, rocchetto; Saxw 
rocc; G. rock; D. rok. This coincides in origin witb 
frock, ] ’ 

A linen garment resembling the surplice, but with 
narrower sleeves, worn ander the chimere by bishopa 
during the middle ages. } Hook.. 

ROCH'ET, nx. A fish, the roach, which see. . 

ROCK, n. [Fr. roc, or roche; tt. rocca, & rock, and 
a distaff; Sp. roca; Port. roca, rocha; Arm. rock 
Basque, arroce. Dropping the first letter of crag, rock 
would seem to be the same word, and so named from 
breaking and the consequent roughness, correspond- 
ing with Gr. Jaxca, as crag does with crack; Are 


-“- 
ra) > garaka, to burst, crack, tear, rake. So L. rupes, 


from the root of rumpo, to break or burst. If this is 
not the origin of rock, 1 know not to what root to as- 
sign it. See Class Rg, No. 34.] 

1. A large mass of stony matter usually compound- 
ed of two or more simple minerals, either bedded im 
the earth or resting on its surface. Sometimes rocks 
compose the principal part of huge mountains ; some~ 
times huge rocks lio on the surface of the earth, im 
detached blockg or masses, Under this term miner- 
slogi&ts class all mineral substances, coal, gypsum, 
salt, é&c. 

2 In Scripture, figuratively, defense; means of 
safety ; protection ; strength ; asylum. 

The Lord ls my rock. —2 Sam, xzil. 


3. Firmness ; a firm or immovable foundation, Pa 
2%xvii. Matt. vii. and xvi. 

4. A fabulous bird in the Eastern tales. [See Roc.j 

ROCK, n., [Dan. rok; Sw. rock; D, rokken; G. rocks 
en; It. rocca: Sp. rweca.. The latter is rendercd a 
distaff, a winding or twisting, and the fish of a mas 
oryard. The sense is, probably, a rack or frame.] 

A distaff used in spinning ; the staff or frame sbouf 
which flax is arranged, from which the thread i# 
drawn in spinning. 

ROCK, v. t. [Dan. rokker, to move, stir, wag, rack, 
advance; G. ritcken; Old Fr. rocquer, or roquer ; Sw 
ragla, to reel ; W. rhocian, to rock; rhoc, & shooting 


or moving different ways; Ar. Zo ragga, to shake, 


to tremble, to agitate, This latter verb ia Ch. and 
Syr. significa to desire, to long for, that is, to reech, 
or at Gr. opeyw; and it may be a rent 
wor : 

1, To rove backward and forward, asa body rette 


ROC 


ing on a foundation ; as, to rock a cradle ; to rock a 
ir; to rock a mountain. It differs from Suaxs, as 
oting a slower and more uniform motion, or larger 


Movements. It differs from Swina, which expresses | ROD, zn. 


@ vibratory motion of something suspended. 
A rising earthquake rocked the ground. Dryden. 
2..Tq move backward and forward in a cradle, 


chair, &c. ; as, toock achildtosleep. Dryden. 
3. To lull ; to quiet. . 
Sleep rock thy brain, ~[Unueual.] Shak. 


wipe v. i Tobe moved backward and forward ; to 
reel, 
The rocking towg 
. Supplants their footsteps, Philips. 

ROCK’-AL-UM, n. The purest kind of alum. [See 
Rocueg-A.um. 

ROCK’-BA-SJN, (-ba-sn,) rn. A cavity or artificial ba- 
sin cut in a rock, for the purpose, as is supposed, of 
- -ypeeae the dew or rain for ablutiqns and purifica- 

ions prescribed by the druidica! zeliton, 
sier, Encyc. 

ROCK!-BOUND, a. Hemmed in by rocks. 

ROCK’-BUT-TER, n. A supposed subsulphite of alu- 
mina, oozing from aluminous rocks, Cyc. 

ROCK’-CORK, n. A variety of asbestus, resembling 
cork in its texture, and. 

ROCK’-€RESS, n. A plant of the genus Arabis. 
Also called Waut-Cress. Farm. Encye. 

ROCK’-€ROWN-ED, a. Crowned with rocks. 

ROCK-€RYS/TAL, n. Limpid quartz. When purest, 
it is white or coloriess, but it is found of a grayish 
er yellowish white, pale yellow, or citrine. Its most 
usual form is that of hexagonal prisms, surmounted 
by hexagonal pyramids. Kirwan, Cleaveland, 

ROCK'DOE, n. A specics of deer. Grew. 

ROCK’ED, (rokt,) pp. [from rock, the verb.] Moved 
one way and the other. 

ROCK’ER, x. One who rocks the cradle; also, the 
ee piecs of wood on which a cradle or chair 
rocks, 

ROOK'ET, xn. [Dan. raket, rakette, a rocket, cracker, 
or squib ; G. rackete ; probably from the root of crack 
and racket, Fr. craquer, craqueter.] 

An artificial firework, consisting of a cylindrical 
case of paper, filled with a composition of combusti- 
ble ingredients, as niter, charcoal, and sulphur. This 
being tied to a stick and fired, the caso and stick are 
projected through the air by a force arising from the 
combustion. P. Cyc. 

ROCK/ET, n. [L. eruca.] 

A popular name of certain species of the genus 
Brassica, or more probably Eruca. “The popular nate 

‘ef Hesperis matronalis, and other species of Hespe- 
ris, Tully. 

&OCK!.FISH, «. A salt-water fish, a speci’s of Goby, 

© Gobius niger. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

ROCK’I-NESS, x. [from rocky.] State of abounding 
with rocks. 

eae, ppr. or a. Moving backward and for- 


ward. 
ROCK'NG CHAIR, x. A chair mounted on rockers, 
ROCK/ING STONE, n. A stone, often of great cizo 
and weight, resting upon another stone, and so ex- 
actly poised on some edge or corner, that it can b> 
rocked, or slightly moved, with but little force. 
: : Jour. of Sci. 
ROCK’LESS, a. Boing without rocks, Dryden. 
ROCK’-OIL, x. Another name for petroleum. 
ROCK’-PIG-EON, n. A species of pigeon, Columba 
livia, found in Europe, Asia, and Attica, it inhabits 
rocks and caves, and {s considered to be the original 
of the domestic pigeons. Jardine. 
ROCK!-PLANT, 2. A plant distinguislied by growing 
on or among naked rocks, P. Cyc. 
ROCK’-RIB-BED, a. Inclosed or ribbed in by rocks. 
RBOQCK'-ROOF-ED, (-rooft,) a. Having a roof of 


rack. 
ROCK’-ROSE, x, A plant of the genus Cistus or He- 
' liaathemum, 
BOCKX’-RO-BY, 2. A fine reddish variety of garnet 


} Dana, 
BOCE!-SALT, n. Mineral salt; salt dug from tho 
earth ; chlorid of sodium. But in America, this namo 
fs eoinetimes es to salt that comes in large cryc- 
tals from the West Indies, which salt is formed by 
evaporation from sea-wator, in large basins or cavi- 
ties, qn the isles. Hexahedral rock-salt occurs foli- 
ated and fibrous. : Ure. 
ROCK’-WOOD, 2: Ligniform asbestus. Cyo. 
ROCK’-WOKK, (-wurk,) x. Stones fixed in mortar 
in imitation of the asperities of rocks, forming a 


wall. 

2. In gardening, an elevation of earth and other 
Joose materials covered with stones, &c., among 
which plants adapted for such a situation are grown. 


P. Cye. 
ROCK’Y, «. . [from vock.] Full of rocks; as, a rocky 
+ mountain; a shore. 
2, Resembling a rock ; as, the rocky orb of a shield. 
Milton. 


3. Very hard; stony; ohdurate; insusceptible of 
in mM; as,a bose. Shak. 
BO/COA, 2. [A cas aon of Urucu.] A colored pul- 


ROG 


py substance within the legume, and surrounding the 
seeds of the Bixa Orellana. In its purified state it is 
called AnotTo. 

[Sax. rod; Dan. rode; D. roede, roe; G. ruthe 
and reis, In Danish, rod is a root; and I suppose 
rod, root, L. radius, ray, radiz, root, and Dan/and Sw. 
rad, to be of one family. The sense is a shoot, from 
extending. The Russ. prut, a rod, is probably the 
same word with a prefix. ] 

1. The shoot or long twig of any woody plant ; a 
branch, or the stem of a shrub; as, a rod of hazel, of 
birch, of oak, or hickory. Hence, 

2. An instrument of punishment or correction ; 
chastisement. 


I will chasten him with the rod of men. —2 Sam. vii, Prov. x. 


3. Discipline ; ecclesiastical censures. 1 Cor. iv. 
4, A kind of scepter. 


The rod and bird of peace. Shak, 
5, A pole for angling; something long and slender. 
Gay. 


6, An instrument for measuring; but, more gener- 
ally, @ measure of length containing 54 yards, or 
sixteen feet and a half; a pole; a perch. In many 
parts of the United States, rod is universally used for 
pole or perch. 

7. In Scripture, a staff or wand. 

8. Support. 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. — Ps. xxiii. 

9. A shepherd’s crook. Lev. xxvii. 

10. An instrument for threshing. Js, xxviii. 

1l. Power; authority. Pe. cxxv. 

12, Atribe orrace. Ps.Ixxiv. + 
. Rod of iron; the mighty power of Christ. Rev. xix. 

3. il, ny 

RODE, pret. of Rip; also, across. [See Roop.] 
RO/DENT, a. [L. rodo.] 
Gnawing ; a term applied to the todentia, which 


1 Sam. xiv. 


see. 

RODENT, x. An animal that gnaws, as a rat. 

RO-DEN'TIA, 2. pl. [L. rodo, to gnaw.] 

Gnawers ; an order of mammals having two large 
incisor teeth in each jaw, separated from the molar 
teeth by an empty space. The rat and mouse, the 
squirrel, the marmot, the musk-rat, and the beaver, 
belong to this order. 

ROD/O-MONT, n. [Fr. id. ; It. rodomonte, a bully ; Ir. 
raidhmeis, silly stories, rodomontade ; roithre, a bab- 
bler, a prating fellow ; roithreacht, silly talk, loquaci- 
ty, rhetoric; from radham, to say, tell, relate, W. ad- 
rawt. The Ir. radh, radham, are the Sax. red, speech, 

.and radun, to read. (See Reap.) The last syllable 
‘may be the Fr. monter, to mount, and the word then 
signifies one that speaks loftily. Hence the name of 
Ariosto’s hero.] 

A vain boaster. Herbert. 
ROD/O-MONT, a. Bragging; vainly boasting. 
ROD-O-MONT-ADE’, n. [Fr. id. ; It. rodomontata. 

See Ropomonr.] 

Vain boasting ; empty bluster or vaunting; rant. 

I could show (hat the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither so 

irrational vor impossible, Dryden, 


ROD-O-MONT-ADE’, v. it. To boast; to brag; to 
bluster ; to rant. 

ROD-O-MONT-AD/IST, } 2. A blustering boaster; one 

ROD-O-MONT-AD/OR, that brags or re 

Terry. ‘odd, 

ROE, n. [Sax. ra, or raa, rege, ot hrege; G. 

RGOE’BUCE, rek and rekbock ; Dan. rac, or raabuk ; 
Sw. rabock. 

1. A species of deer, the Capreolus Dorcas, with 
erect cylindrical branched horns, forked at the sum- 
mit. This is one of the smallest of the deer, but of 
elegant shape and remarkably nimble. It prefers a 
mountainous country, end congregates in i aaron 

P. Cyc. 

2. Roe; the female of the hart. ly: 

ROE, (r5,) n, [G. rogen: Dan. rogn, ravn; that which 
is ejected. in Dan. roge is spittle. 

The seed or spawn of fishes, he roe of the 
male is called soft roe or mili; that of the female, 
hard roe or spawn. Encyc. 

RGE/-STONE, x. Called also Otiitr, which cee. 
RO-GA/TION, x. [Fr., from L, rogatio; rogo, to ask.] 
71. Litany ; supplication. 
He perfecteth the rogatidns or litanles before in ase. Hooker. 


2. In Roman jurisprudence, the demand, by the 
consuls or tribunes, of a law to be passed by the 


people, 

RQ-GA/TION-WEEK, x. The second week before 
Whitsunday, thus called from the three fasts ob- 
served therein; viz,, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, called rogation-days, because of the ex- 
traordinary prayers then made for the fruits of the 
earth, or as a preparation for the deyotion of the 
Holy Thursday, P. Cyc. Hook. 

ROGUE, (rag,) x. [Sax. earg, arg, idle, stupid, mean ; 

eargian, fo become dull or torpid; D. G. Sw. and 

Dan. arg, evil, crafty, wicked; Gr. apyos. Hence 

Cimbric argur, and Eng. rogue, by transposition of 

letters. The word ergu, in tho laws of the Longg- 

bards, denotes a cuckold. Spel, voc, 47ga.] 
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1. In law, a vagrant; a sturdy beggar; a vaga- 
bond, Persons of this character wees the an- 
cient laws of England, to be punished by whipping 
and having the ear bored with a hot iron. 


Encyc. Spenser. 


2. A knave ; a dishonest person ; applied now, I - 


believe, exclusively to males. This word compre- 
hends thieves and robbers, but is generally applied 
to such as cheat and defraud in mutual dealings, or 
to counterfeiters, 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise. Pope. 


3. A name of slight tenderness and endearment. 


Alas, poor rogue, I think indeed she loves, Shak, 

4, A wag. Shak. 
ROGUE, (rodg,) v. i. To wander; to play the vaga- 

bond. [Litile used.] Spenser. 
2. To play knavish tricks. [Little used.] Johnson, 
ROGU’‘ER-Y, n. The life of a vagrant. now little 

used. Donne. 


2. Knavish tricks; cheating; fraud; dishonest 
practices. 
?Tia no scandal grown 
For debt and rosuery to quit the town, Dryden, 
3. Waggery ; arch tricks; mischievousness, 
ROGUE’SHIP, n. The qualities or personage of a 
Dryden. 


rogue, 

ROGUE’S’-YARN, n. Yarn of a different twist and 
color from the rest, and inserted into the cordage of 
the British navy, to identify it if stolon. Buchanan. 

ROGU ISH, (rog'ish,) a. Vagrant; vagabond. [Wearly 
obsolete. } Spenser. 

2. Knavish ; fraudulent; dishonest. Swyt. 

This ts the present sense of the word) 
. Waggish ; wanton ; slightly mischievous. 
Addison. 

ROGU/ISH-LY, adv. Like a rogue ; knavishly ; wan- 
tonly. 

ROGU'ISH-NESS, n. The qualities of a rogue; 
knavery ; mischievousness. 

2. Archness ; sly cunning; as, the roguishness of 
a look. 

ROGU’Y, (rog’y,) a. Knavish; wanton. [Wot in use.] 

LD’ Estrange. 

ROIL, v. t. [This is the Arm. brella, Fr. brouiller, em- 
brouiller, It. brogliare, imbrogliare, Sp. embrollar, 
Port. embrulhar ; primarily, to turn or stir, to make 
intricate, to twist, wrap, involve, hence to mix, con- 
found, perplex, whence Eng. brow, Fr. brouillard, 
mist, fog. In English, the prefix or first letter is 
lost. 

1. To render turbid by stirring up the dregs or sed- 
iment; as, to roi! wine, cider, or other liquor in casks 
or bottles. 

2. To excite some degree of anger; to disturh the 
passion of resentment. 

These senses are in common use in New England, 
and are local in England. 

3. To perplex. [Local-in England.] 

ROIL/ED, pp. Rendered turbid or foul by disturbing 
the lees or sediment ; angored slightly ; disturbed in 
mind by an offense. 

ROIL/ING, ppr. Rendering turbid, or exciting the 


passion of anger. . 
Note. — This word is as legitimate as any in the 
language. 
ROINT. See Arornr. 
ROIST, — v. i [Arm. reusila, to embroil. This 
foster, | word belongs to the root of rustle, 


brustle, Sax. brysan, to shake, to rush, W. rhysiaw, to 
rush, to straiten, to entangle, rhysu, id.] 
To bluster; to swagger; to bully;-to be bold, 
noisy, vaunting, or turbulent. [Wot in usc.] 
hak. Swift, 


ROIST’ER, { n. A bold, blustering, turbulent fel- 
ROIST’ER-ER, low. [Wot ia use] 
ROIST’ER-LY, a. Blustering; violent. 
ROIST/ER-LY, adv. In a bullying, violent manner. 

er used. ] 
R 


ROOK, n, Mist; smoke; damp. Worth of Eng- 
ROAK,) /and. 

ROK’Y, a. {See Rexz.] Misty; foggy; cloudy. 
Not in use aye 
ROLL, v. t. Ip. and G. rollen; Sw, rulla; Dan. rul- 

ler; W. rholiaw;' Fr. rouler, Arm. ruilha and rolla; 


his punishment was eternal. 

8. To revolve; to turn on its axis; as, to rol a 
wheel or a planet, 

3. To move in a circular direction. 

4. To wrap round on itself ; to form into a circular 
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Yor cylindrical body ; as, to roll a piece of cloth ; to 
roll a sheet of paper; to roll parchment ; to roll to- 


5. To inwrap ; to bind or involve in a bandage cr 


the like. Wiseman. 
6 To form by rolling into round masses. 
Peacham. 


7. To drive or impel any body with a circular mo- 
tion, or to drive forward with violence or in a stream. 
The ocean rolls ita billows to the shore. Ariver rolle 
its waters to the ocean. 4 

& To spread with a roller or rolling-pin; a8, to 
rell paste. 

9. To produce a periodical revolution. 

Heaven shone and rolled her motions. Milton, 


10. To press or Jevel with a roller; as, to roll a 


To rell one’s self; to wallow. Mic. i. 

ROLL, v. i. To move by turning on the surface, or 
with the successive application of all parts of the 
surface to a plane; as, a ball or wheel rolls on the 
earth ; a body rolls on an inclined plane. 

2. To move, turn, or run on an axis; as a wheel. 
{Im this sense, Revouve is more generally used.] 

3. To run on wheels. 

And to the rolling chair is bound. Dryden. 

4. To revolve; to perform a periodical revolution ; 
as, the rolling year ; ages roll away. 

5. To turn; to move circularly. 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

6. To fioat in rough water; to be tossed about. 

Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled, Pope. 

7. To move, as waves or billows, with alternate 
swells and depressions. Waves roll on waves, 

8. To fluctuate ; to move tumultuously. 

What different sorrows did within thee roll! Prior. 

9. To be moved with violence ; to be hurled. 

Down they fll, 
By thousands; angel on archangel rolled. Milton. 

10. To be formed into a cylinder or ball; as, the 
eloth rolls well. 

11. To spread under a roller or rolling-pin. The 

rolls well. 

12. To wallow ; to tumble; as, a horse rolls. 

13. To rock or move from side to side; ds, a ship 
rolls in a calm. 

14 To beat a drum with strokes so rapid that they 
can scarcely be distinguished by the ear. 

BOLL, 2 The act of rolling, cr state of being rolled ; 
as, the roll of a ball ; the roll of a vessel. 

2. The thing rolling. Thomson. 

3. A mass made round; something like a ball or 
eylinder ; as, a roll of fat; a roil of wool. 

Addison. Mortimer. 

4. A roller; a cylinder of wood, iron, or stone; 
as, a roll to break clods. Mortimer. 

RA quantity of cloth wound into a cylindrical 
form ; as, a roll of woollen or satin; a roll of lace. 

6. A cylindrical twist of tobacco. 

7. An official writing ; a list; a register; a cata- 
logue ; as, a muster-roll ; a court-roll. 

8 The uniform beating of a drum with strokes so 
rapid as scarcely to be distinguished by the ear. 

9. Rolls of court, of parliament, or of any public 
body, are the parchments on which are engrossed, 
by the proper officer, the acts and proceedings of that 
body, and which, being kept in rolls, constitute the 
records of such public body. 

10. In antiquity, a volume ; a book consisting of 
feaf, bark, paper, skin, or other material, on which 
the ancients wrote, and which, being kept rolled or 
folded, was called in Latin volumen, from volvo, to 
roll. Hence, 

11. A chronicle ; history ; annals, 

Nor names more noble graced the rolls of fame. Trumbull. 

12, Part; office; that is, round of duty, like turn. 


abttilo 
ILL/ED, pp. or a. Moved by turning ; formed into 
a round or cylindrical body ; leveled with a roller, as 


ROLL’/ER, 2. That which rolls; that which turns on 
its own axis; particularly, a cylinder of wood,stone, 
metal, &c., used in husbandry and the arts. Rollers 
are of various kinds, and used for various purposes. 

2. A bandage ; a fillet; properly, a long and broad 
bandage used in surgery. 

3. An inseseorial or perching bird of the genus 
Coracias, found in Europe, Asia, énd Africa. The 
colors of tho plumage in adults are brilliant blue 
and green, mhixed with chestnut. Jardine. 

ROLLERS, zx. pl. Heavy waves which set in upon a 
coast without wind, 

ROL'LICK, v.% To move in a careless, swaggering 
manner, with a frolicsome air. [Colloquial.] Smart. 

ROL/LICK-ING, ppr. orc. Moving in a careless or 
swaggering manner ; frolicsome. 

ING, ppr. Turning over; revolving ; forming 
into a cylinder or round mass; leveling, as land. 

2. a. Undulating; having a regular succession of 
regular clevations and depressions; as, a rolling 
prairie. Western States. 
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ROLL/ING, «. The turning round of a body upon 
some surface. 

2. Tie motion of a ship from side to side. 

ROLL/ING-PIN, x. A round piece of wood, taperin 
at each end, with which paste ie molded and redu 
toa proper thickness, Wiseman. 

ROLL/ING-PRESS, n, An engine consisting of two 
eylinders, by which cloth is calendered, waved, and 
tabbied; also, an engine for taking impressions 
from copper-plates; also, alike engine for drawing 

lates of metal, &c. 

ROLL/Y-POOL.-Y, n. [Said to be roll and pool, or 
roll, ball, and pogl.] A game in which a ball, rolling 
into a certain place, wins. Arbuthnot. 

ROM’ AGE, (rum/maj,) n. Bustle ; tumultuous search. 

See Rummacs.] Shak. | 

RO-MA'I€, a. or n» A term applied to the modern 
Greek language. 

ROU, (ro-mawl’,) mn. A species of silk handker- 
chief. 

RO/MAN, a. [L. Romanus, from Roma, the principal 
city of the Romans in Italy. Rome is the oriental 
name Ramak, elevated, that is, a hill; for fortresses 
and towns were often placed on hills for security ; 
ee $i Ch. 51%, to be high, to raise. Class Rm, 

0. 3. 

1. Pertaining to Rome, or to the Roman people. 

2. Pertaining to or professing the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

Roman order; in architecture, the composité order. 
[See Comrosite.] 

Roman Catholic; a8 an adjective, denoting the re- 
ligion professed by the people of Rome and of Italy, 
at the head of which is the pope or bishop of Rome ; 
as a noun, one who adheres to this religion. 

RO/MAN, 2. A native of Rome. 

2. A citizen of Rome; one enjoying the privileges 
of a Roman citizen. 

3. One of the Christian church et Rome to which 
Paul addressed an cpistle, consisting of ecaverte 
from Judaism or paganism. 

RO’MAN CEM/ENT, 1. An excellent water cement, 
for building purposes. Buchanan. 
RO-MANCE’, (ro-mans’,) x. [Fr. roman ; It, romanzo ; 
Sp. romance, the common vulgar language of Spain, 
and romance; Port. id., any vulgar tongue, and_a 
species of poetry.; W. rham, a rising over; rhamant, 
@ rising over, a vaulting or springing, an omen, & 
figurative expression, romance, as az adjective, rieing 
boldly, romantic ; rhamanta, tu rise over, to soar, to 
reach to a distance, to divine, to romance, to alle- 
gorize; rhamantu, to use figurative or high-flown 
language, &c. The Welsh retains the signification 
of the oriental word from which Rome is derived, 
and indeed the sense of romance is evidently from 
the primitive sence of the root, rather than from tho 
use of the Roman language. The Welsh use of the 
word proves also the correctness of the foregoing 
derivation of Roma, and overthrows the fabulous ac- 
count of the origin of the word fron: Romulus or 
Remus. It is probable that this word is allied to 

ramble. | 

1, A fabulous relation or story of adventures and 
incidents designed for the entertainment of readers ; 
a tale of extraordinary adventures, fictitious and 
often extravagant, usually a tale of love or war, sub- 
jects interesting the sensibilities of the heart, or the 
passions of wonder and curiosity. Romance differs 
from the novel, as it treats of actions and adventures 
of an unusual and wonderful character ; that is, ac- 
cording to the Welsh signification, it vaults or soars 
beyond the limits of fact and real life, and often of 
probability. 

The first romances were a monstrous assemblage of histories, in 
which truth and fiction were blended without probability ; a 
composition of amorous adventures and the extravagant 
ideas of chivalry. Encyc. 

2. A fiction. © Prior. 

RO-MANCE’, a. or x. A term denoting the dialect 
formerly prevalent in some of the southern districts 
of France, which sprung directly from the Bbman or 
Latin Innguage 


RO-MANCE/, (ro-mans’,) v. 4. To forge and tell ficti- |. 


tious stories; to deal in extravagant stories, 
ie Richardson. 
RO-MAN’CER, z. One who invents fictitious stories. 
2. A writer of romance. Aubrey. 


RO-MAN/CING, ppr. Inventing and telling fictitious | ° 


tales ; building castles in the air. 
RO-MAN/CY, a. Romantic. [Jot proper.] 
RO-MAN-ESQUE’, (ro-man-esk/,) a, orn. A term ap- 
plied in painting to that which appertains to romance, 
or rather to fable, as connected with objects of fancy ; 
in architecture, to the debased styles subsequent to, 
snd imitative of, the Roman ; literature, to the 
commen dialect in some of the southern districts of 
France, the remains of the old Roman language. 
- Brande. Giose. of Archit. 
RO/MAN-I@M, x. The tenets of the church of Rome. 
revint. 
RO/MAN-IST,#. An adherent to the Roman Catholio 
religion ; a Roman Catholic, Brande. 
RO/MAN-IZE, v. t. To latinize; to fill with Latin 
words or modes of speech, Dryden. 
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2. To convert to the Roman Catholic religion or 
opinions. 
RO’MAN-IZE, v. i. To conform to Roman Catholic 
inions, customs, or modes of le 
BO/MAN-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Latinized ; conformed to 
the Roman Catholic faith. 
RO/MAN-IZ-ING, ppr. Latinizing; conforming to 
the Roman Catholic faith. 3 
RO-MANSH’, n. The language of the Grisons in 
M Switzerland, a cofruption of the Latin. 
RO-MAN’TIE€, a. Pertaining to romance or resem- 
bling it; wild; fanciful; extravagant ; as, a roman- 
tic taste ; romantic notions ; romantic expectations ; 
romantic zeal. e y 
_ 2. Improbable or chimerical; fictitious ; as, a ro- 
mantic 


le. 
3. Fanciful; wild; full of wild or fantastic scen- 
ery ; a8, a romantic prospect or landecape ; a romantic 
situation, 
RO-MAN’TI€-AL-LY, adv. Wildly ; sieaimiay Sh 
Be 


op 

RO-MAN’TI-CISM, nz. Tue state of being romantic or 
fantastic; applied chiefly to the unnatural produc- 
tions of the modern French school of novelists, 

Brande. 

RO-MAN’TIE-NESS, n. Wildness; extravagance; 
fancifulness, 

2. Wildness of scenery. 

RO-MAN’ZO-VITE, n. A variety of garnet, of a 
brown or brownish-yellow color; named from Count 
Remanzoff. _. Cleaveland, 

ROME E, (-in,)n. [from the mineralogist Romé de 

gle. 
A ee consisting of antimonious acid and lime. 
presenting a hyacinta or honey-yellow color, an 


occurring In square octa’iedrons, Dana. 
ROMLE’/PEN-NY,) 2. [Rome and Sax. pennig or 
ROME’SCOT, sceat.]  « 


A tax of a penny on a house, formerly paid by the 
ple of England to the church of Rome. [See 
ETENPENCE. 

ROM’ISH, a. ids Rome.] Belonging or relating to 
Rome, or to tho religion professed by the people of 
Rome and of the western empire, of which Rome 
was the metropolis ; Roman Catholic ; as, the Romish 
church ; the Romish religion, ritual, or ceremonies, 

ROM/IST, 2. A Roman Catholic. South. 

ROMP, 2. [A different spelling of Ramp ; W. rham, 
a rising over ; rkamu, to reach over, to soar, to vault. 
See Ramr and Romance.) 

1. A rude girl who indulges in boisterous play. 
Addison. 


2. Rude play or frolic. 


Romp-loving miss 

Is hauled about in callantry pay Thomson. 

BOMP, v.% To play rudely and boisterously ; to leap 
and frisk about in play. Richardson, 

ROMP’ING, ppr. Playing rudely. Asa noun, rude, 
boisterous play. 

ROMP’ISH, a. Given to rude play ; inclined to som: 

ai 


ROMP’ISH-LY, adv. In a rude or boisterous manner. 
ROMP/ISH-NESS, x. Disposition to rude, boisterous 
play ; or the practice of romping. Steels. 

COM.PEEY, { n. [L. rumpo, to break.] 
In heraldry, an ordinary that is broken, or a chey- 
ron, @ bend, or the like, whose upper points are cut 


off. 
RON-DEAU’, (ron-do’,) | n. [Fr. rondeau, from rond, 
RON’DO, round. ] 
1. A kind of poetry, commonly consisting of thir- 
teen verses, of which eight have one rhyme, 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and 
at the end of the second and third, the beginning of 
tho rondeau is repeated in an equivocal sense, if pos- 
sible. Warton. Trevouz. 
2, In music, the rondo, vocal or instrumental, gen- 
erally consists of three strains, the first of which 
closes in the original key, while each of the others is 
go constructed in modulation as to reconduct the ear 
in an easy and natural manner to the first strain. 


usby. 
RON’DEL, x. In fortification, a small, round tower, 
erected at the foot of a bastion. Brande, 
RON/DLE, (ron/dl,) n. 
mass. [Wot in use.] 
RON/DO, 2. Seo Ronpxav. 
RON’DURE, x. [Fr. rondeur.] 
Around; acircle. [Wot in use.] Shak, 
RONG ; the old pret. and pp. of Rina, now Runa, 
Chaucer. 


RON’ION, (run/yon,) 2. [Fr. rognon, kidney. 
fat, bulky woman. [Vot tn use.] 
RONT,x. An animal stinted in its growth. [Now 
written and pronounced Runt.) Spenser. 
[A different orthography of Rop, which 


ROOD, 2 
see. 
The fourth part of an acre, or forty square rods. 
[See Acrz.] 
2. A pole; a measure of five yards; a rod or 
perch. (Not used in America, and probably local in 


[from round] A round © 
Peacham. 


: 
; 
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BOOD, x. [Sax. rode or rod.} 
A cross or crucifix; a name formerly given to the 
figure of Christ on the cross erected in Roman Cath- 
i¢ churchés. When complete, this was accom- 
nied by the figures of the Virgin Mary saath St. 


ohn. : 

ROOD’LOFT, x. A loft or gallery in a church on 
which the rood and its appendages were set up to 
view. Guilt, 

ROOD’Y, a. Coarse; Iuxurious, Craven Dialect. 

ROOF, vn. [Sax. ref, hrof; Gri opodn, oposos, from 
tospw, to cover. Qn. Russ. krov, Slav. strop. See 
the Ar. Class Rb, No. 12, and Syr. No. 40.] 

1. The cover or map part of a house or other 
building, consisting of rafters covered with boards, 
shingles, or tiles, with a side or sides sloping from the 
ridge, for the purpose of carrying off the water that 
falls in rain or snow. In Asia, the roofsof houses 
are flat or horizontal. The same name, roof, is given 
to the sloping covers of huts, cabins, and ricks; to 
the arches of ovens, furnaces, &c. 

2. A vault; 4n arch; or the intorior of a vault; as, 
the roof of heaven. 

3. Tho vault of the mouth; the upper part of the 
mouth ; the palate. 


If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of. 
my mouth, — Ps. cxxxvil. 


ROOF, v.t. To cover with a roof. 


Lhave net ecen the remalns of any Roman buildings, that have 
not been roofed with vaults or arches, Addison, 


2. To inclose in a house ; to shelter. 
Here had we now our country’s honor roofed. Shak, 


ROOF’ED, (rooft,) pp. Furnished or covered with a 
+ roof or arch. 

ROOFING, ppr. Covering with a roof. 

ROOF’ING, n. The act of covering with a roof. 

2. The materials of which a roof is composed ; or 

materials for a roof. Guilt, 
ROOF’LESS, a. [Sax. roflease.} 

1. Having no roof; as, a roofless house, 

2. Having no house or home ; unsheltered. 
ROOF’Y, a. Having roofs. Dryden, 
ROOK, 2. [Sax.hkroc; G. roche; Dan. roge, raage, a 

rook, and krage,a crow. This word belongs to the 
root of crow, or is rather the same word dialectically 
varied ; Dan. krage; Sw. kraka; G. krihe; D. kraai; 
L. graculus; probably from its voice; Ir. grag, 
gragam. Seo Crow and Croax.] 

» 1. A bird of the genus Corvus, the bird mentioned 
by Virgil under this name. This bird resembles the 
crow, but differs from it in not feeding on carrion, 
but on insects and grain. In crows also the nostrils 
and root of the bill aro clothed with feathers, but in 
rooks the same parts are naked, or have only a few 
bristly hairs. The rook is gregarious. P. Cyc. 

.2. A cheat; a trickish, rapacious fellow. 

Wychorley. 
BOOK, n. [It. rocco, a bishop’s staff, a crosier, a rook 
at chess.] 
_)In chess, a name given to tie four pieces placed on 
the corner squares of the board, also called Castizs. 
a rook moves the whole extent of the board, un- 


s impeded by some other piece. 
K,v. i. To cheat; to defraud. 
K,v.t% To cheat; to defraud by cheating. 
Aubrey. 
K,v. i Tosquat. [See Rucx.] 
Ki ED, (rogkt,) pp. Cheated; defrauded. 
K/ER-Y¥, 2. <A place where rooks congregate and 
uild their nests, as a wood, &c. Pope. 
. 2 In low language, a bftothel. 
ROOK ppr. Cheating. : 
ERQQK’Y, «a. Inhabited by rooks; as, the rooky woot: 


ROOM, x. [Sax. rum; Dan. and 8v.rum; D. ruim; 
G. raum ; Goth. rumis, room, place ; Ir. rum, a floor 
Or room; G. riumen, Sax. rumianz, ryman, to give 
ogee to amplify, to enlarge; Sax. rum-gifa, liberal. 

oe be allied to roam, ramble. Class Rm, No. 


~ 


+I, Space; compass; extent of place, great or 
rm the words occupy as littlo room as pos- 

ee 

2. Space or place unoccupicd, 

Lord, 2 fs done as thou hast commanded, and vet there is room, 

— Laks xlv. 
~3. Place for reception or admission of any thing. 
In this case there is no room for doubt or for argu- 
ment. : 

4. Place ot another; stead; as in succession or 
substitution. One magistrate or king comes in the 
oor of a former one. We often place one thing in 
the room of another. 1 Kings xx. 

5. Unoccupied opportunity, 
Wealth loaves little room for serious reflection. 

6. An apartment in a house; any division sepa- 
rated from the rest by a partition; as a parlor, a 

tawing-room or bed-room ; also, an apartment ina 
sf, as the cook-room, bread-room, gua-room, &c. 

- A np Luke xiv. ‘ 

‘2 make room + to open away or 3 to free 
from obstructions, vs hc ep 


a 


The eager pursuit of | ROOT, v. i, or t. 


ae 
ROO _ 


pick make room; to open a space or place for any 
ng. 
To give room; to withdraw ; to leave space unoc- 
cupied for others to pass or to be seated. 
ROOM, v. i. To occupy an apartment ; to lodge; an 
ccademic use of the word. A Brooms at No. 7. 
ROOM/AGE, x. [from room.] Space; place. [Wot 
ae Wotton. 
ROOM FYJL, a. Abounding with rooms. Donne. 
ROOW’I-LY, adv. Spaciously. 
ROOM'I-NESS, n. Space; spaciousness; large ex- 
tent of space. ; 
RoomtH, space, and Roomrur, spacious, are ill- 
formed words, and not used in the United States. 
ROOM’Y, a. Spacious; wide; large; having ample 
roum ; as, a roomy mansion ; a roomy deck. Dryden. 
ROOP, x. Hoarseness. [Little used.] 
ROOST, m [Sax. hrost; D. roest, roost; roesten, to 


fost. ] 
The pole or other support on which birds rest at 


night. 
He clapped his wings upon his roost, Dryden, 


2. A collection of fowls roosting together. 

At roost ; in a state for rest and sleep. 

ROOST, v. i. To sit, rest, or sleep, as birds on a 
pole, tree, or other thing at night. 

2. To lodgo, in burlesque 

ROOST’ER, zn. [The head or chief of the roost.] A 
cock, the malo of the domestic fowl. America. 
Roost-cocg is provincial in England.] Halliwell. 
ROOST’ING, ppr. Sitting for rest and sleep at night. 
ROOT, 2. [Dan. rod; Sw. rot; L, radix} {t. radice; 
Sp. raiz; lr. raidis; W. rhaiz, a ray or spear, whence 
guraiz, aroot. A root is a shoot, and only a differ- 
ent application of rod, L. radius. 

1. That part of a plant which enters and fixes 
itself in tho earth, and serves to support the plant in 
an erect position, while, by means of its radicles, it 
imbibes nutriment for the stem, branches, and fruit. 
There are six distinct organs which are capable of 
entering into the composition of a root, viz., the rad- 
icle, the fibril, the soboles, the bulb, the tuber, and the 
rhizome, 

2. The part of any thing that resembles the roots 
of a plant in manner of growth; as, the roots of a 
cancer, of teeth, &c. 

3. The bottom or lower part of any thing. 

Deep to the rootze of hell. Milton. 


Burnet uses root of 2 mountain, but we now say 
base, foot, or bottom. See Job xxviii. 9. 

4, A plant whose root is esculent, or the most use- 
ful part, as beets, carrots, &c. 

5, The original or cause of any thing. 

The love of money Is the root of all evil, — 1 Tim. vi. 
6, The first ancestor. 
They wero the roots out of which sprung two distinct sd nt 
CK EC. 


7. In arithmetic and algebra, the root of any quan- 
ty Is such a quantity as, when multiplied into itse!f 
a certain number of times, will exactly produce that 
quantity. Thus 2 is a root of 4, because, when mul- 
tiplied into itself, it exactly produces 4, J. Day. 

8. Means of growth. ‘He hath no root in him- 
self ;” that is, no soil in which grace can grow and 
flourish. Matt, xiii. 

9. In music, the fundamental note of any chord. 

Busby. 

Root of bitterness ; in Scripture, any error, sin, or 
evil that produces discord or immorality, 

To take root ; to become planted or fixed ; or to be 
established ; to increase and spread. 

To take deep root; to be firmly planted or estab- 
lished ; to be deeply impressed. Dryden. 

ROOT, v. i. To fix the root; to enter the earth, as 
roots, 
In deep grounds, the weeds root deeper. Mortimer. 

2. To be firmly fixed ; to be established. 

The multiplying brood of the ungodly shall not take deep root 

ing, 2 Wisdom. 


3. To sink deep. 


If any error chanced — to cause misapprehensions, he gave them 
not leave to root and fasten by concealment. Fell. 


ROOT, v.t To plant and fix deep in the earth ; used 
chiefly in the participle ; as, rooted trees or ee 
en. 
2. To plant deeply ; to impress deeply and durably. 
Let the leading truths of the gospel be rooted in the 
mind ; let holy affections be well rooted in the heart. 
3. In Scripture, to be rooted and grounded in Christ, 
is to be firmly united to him by faith and love, and 
well established in tho belief of his character and 
doctrines. Eph. ii. 
[Sax. wrot, a snout or proboscis ; 
wrotan, to dig or root; D. wroeten, G. reuten, Dan. 
roder, Sw, rota, to root. This seems to be of the 
same family as the former word and rod, from the 
use of the snout.] i 
To turn up the earth with the snout, as swine. 
Swine root to find worms; they root the ground 
wherever they come, 
To root up or put; to exadicate ; to extirpate ; to 
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remove or destroy root and branch; to exterminate 
Deut. xxix. Job xxxi. 
ROOT’-BOUND, a. Fixed to the earth by roots. 
Milton. 
ROOT!-BUILT; (-bilt,) c. Built of roots. Shenstone. 
ROOT’-EAT-ER, zn. An animal that feeds on roots, 
a Kirby. 
ROOT’ED, pp. or a. Having its roots planted or 
fixed in the earth; hence, fixed; deep; radical; 
Ae rooted sorrow; rooted aversion; rooted preju- 
ices, 
ROOT’ED-LY, adv. Deeply; fromthe heart. Shak. 
pte ED-NESS, x. The state or condition’ of being 
rooted. 
ROOT’ER,n. One that roots; or one that tears up 
by the roots. 
ROOT’-HOUSE, 2. A house made of roots. 
Dodsley. 
2, A house for keeping roots. 
ROOT’ING, ppr. Striking or taking root ; turning up 
with the snout. 
ROOT’-LEAF, x. A leaf growing immediately from 
the root, Martyn. 
ROOT’LET,n. Aradicle; alittlero..  .ifartyn. 
ROOT’-STOCK, x. In botany, a prostrate rooting 
stem, yearly producing young branches ; the rhizoma. 


Lindley. 
ROOT’Y, a. Full of roots ; as, rooty ground. Adama. 
RO-PAL/I€, a. [Gr. foradov, a clubsp 

Cab-prieds increasing or swelling toward the 
end. ; 

ROPE, x. [Sax. raps Sw.rep; Dan. rcebs W. rhay's 
Ir. ropa, roibin.] 

1. A large string or line composed of several 
strands twisted together. It differs from cord, line, 
and string, only in its size; being the name givento 
all sorts of cordage above an inch in circumference, 
Indeed the smaller ropes, when used for certain pur- 
poses, are called lines, 

Ropes are, by seamen, ranked under two descrip- 
tions, cable-laid and hawser-laid; the former com- 
posed of nine strands, or three great strands, each 
consisting of three small ones; the latter made with 
three strands, each compased of a certain number of 
Trope~yarns. Totter. 

2. A row or string consisting of a number of 
things united ; as, a rope of onions. 

3. Ropes, [Sax. rappas ;] the intestines of birds. 


Tye. 
Rope of sand; proverbially, feeble union or tie; a 
band easily broken. ~ Locke. 
ROPE, v.i. To draw out or extend into a filament or 
thread by means of any glutinous cr adhesive qual- 
ity. Any glutinous substance will rope considerably 
before it will part. 
ROPE/-BAND. See Rozssrn. 
ROPE’-DAN-CER, n. [rope and dancer.] Ono that 
walks on a rope extended through the air. Addison. 
ROPE/-LAD-DER, n. A ladder made of ropes. 
ROPE/-MAK-ER, nz. One whose occupation is to make 
ropes or cordage. [I do not know that Rorgnr is ever 


used, 

ROPEMAK-ING, nm. The art or business of manu- 
facturing ropes or cordage. 

ROP’/ER-Y, n. A place where ropes are made. [Vot 
used in the United States.] 

2. A trick that deserves the halter. Shak. 

ROPE’-TRICK, 2, A trick that deserves the bale 

a 

ROPE/-WALK, 2. A long, covered walk, or a long 
building over smooth ground, where ropes are man- 
ufactured. 

ROPE/-YARN, -n. Yarn for ropes, consisting of a 
single thread. The threads are twisted into strands, 
and the strands into ropes. 

ROP‘I-NESS, n. [from ropy.] Stringiness, or apt- 
ness to draw-out in a string or thread without break- 
ing, as of glutinous substances; Viscosity ; adhesive- 
ness, 

ROP/Y, a. [from rope.] Stringy; adhesive; that 
may be drawn into a thread; as a glutinous sub- 
stance; viscous; tenacious; glutinous; as, ropy 
wine ; ropy lees. Dryden. Philips. 

ROQ/UE-LAUR, {rok’e-lér,). [from Fr.; Dan. rok- 
kelor; G. rock, a coat, D. rok, Sax. rocc, whence 
frock, Sp. roclo, Qu. the last syllable ; or is the word 
derived from a duke of this name?] A cloak for 

men. Gay. 

RO/RAL, a, [L. roralis, from ros, dew.] 

Pertaining to dew, or consisting of dew; dewy. 

RO-RA’/TION, rn. [L. roratio.] Greem 

A falling of dew. [Not used.] 

RO/RID, a. [L, roridus.] 

Grang:r. 


Dewy. - 
RO-RIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. roe, dew, and fero, to pro- 
duce. 
escodtny or producing dew. 
RO-RIF’LU-ENT, a. [L. ros, 
flow.] ‘ 
Flowing with dew. [Vot used.] Dict. 
ROR/QUAL, m. [Norwegian rorqualus, a whale with 
folds. 
ha English name of cetaceous Mammals or whares 
of the genus Rorqualus, which comprises at least 


Dict. 
dew, and fluo, to 
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Ne ae 8 nt 
three living species of different dimensions, and, as | RO’SET, n. 


is supposed, several fossil species. The great north- 
ern Rorqual is said to be the largest of the whale 
tribe, and to have sometimes attained the length of 
105 feet. . Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

RO-SA'CEOUS, (-za'shus,) a. [L. rosaceus. See 
Rose. 

Reiikes composed of several petals, arranged 
in a circular form ; 23, a resaceous corol. Martyn. 
RO-SAC’I€, (-zas/ik,) a. The rosacic acid was ob- 
tained from the lateritious sediment of the urine 

which occurs in certain fevers. It is now supposed 
to be uric acid, modified by onimal matte: accident- 
ally present. 

RO/SA-RY,n. [L. rosarium. See Rosr.] 

1. A bed of roses, or place where roses grow. 

2. In the Romén Catholic church, a serics of pray- 
ers, and a string of beads by which they are counted. 
A rosary consists of fifteen decades, Each docade con- 
tains ten Ave Marias, marked by small bonds, pre- 
ceded by a Pater Noster, marked by a larger bend, 
and concluded by a Gloria Patri. Fivo decades 
make a chaplet, which is a third part of the ro- 
sary. Bp. Fitzpatrick. 

ROs’/CID, a. [L. roscidus, from ros, dew.] 

Dewy; containing dew, or consisting of dew. 
Not wast Bacon, 
ROSE, rn. [I'r. rose; L. It. and Sp. rosa; G. and Dan, 
ruse; D. roos, rooze; Sw. ros; Arm. rosen; Ir. tos or 
rosa; W. rhk8s; Gr. podov; from the root of red, rud- 

dy, W.rhuz, See Rep.] 

1, A plant and flower of the genus Rosa, of many 
species and varietios, as the wild, canine, or dog 
rose, the white ruse, the red roso, the cinnamon 
rose, the eglantine or sweet brier, &c. There are 
five potals; the calyx is urceolate, quinquofid, and 
corneous; the seeds are numerous, hispid, and fixed 
to the inside of the calyx. P. Cyc. 

‘2 A knot of ribbon in the form of a rose, used as 
an ornamental tie of a shoe. 

*3. In archilecturc. See Rosette. 

In English history, in the feuds between the houses 

of York and Lancaster, the white rose was the badge 
-f the former, and the red rose of the latter. Shak. 
* Under the rose, (sub rosa ;) in secret; privately ; in 
a manner that forbids disclosure; the rose being 
among the ancionts the symbol of secrecy, and hung 
up at entertainments, as a token that nothing there 
said was to be divulged. Booth. 

Rose of Jericho; a plant growing on the plain of 
Jericho, the Anastatica hierochuntica. 

ROSE, pret. of Rise. 
RO’SE-AL, (rd/zhe-al,) a. [L. rosous.] 

Like a rose in smell or color. Elyot. 
RO'SE-ATE, a, [Fr. rosat.] Rosy; full of roses ; as, 
roscate howers. Pops. 

2, Blooming; of a rose colar; as, roseate beauty. 


Boyle, 
ROSE’BAY, xn. A plant, the Nerium oleandor. The 
- dwarf rosebay is a Rhododendron. Lee. 
ROSE’-BUG, n. <A winged insect, a species of 


ROSE’-CHAF-ER,}$ diurnal beetle, which foeds on 
the blossoms of the rose, and on various other plants. 


- Farm. Encye. 
ROSE’-COL-OR-ED, (-kul’Jurd,) ) a. aving the col- 
ROSE/-N0ED, (-hide,) or of a rose. 
ROS'ED, (rdzd,) a. Crimsoned; flushed. Shak. 
ROSE’-DI-A-MOND, n. A diamond nearly hemi- 
spherical, cut into 24 triangulor planes. 
Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
I EE (-faste,) a. Having a rosy or red 
ace. 4 
“6SDE/-GALL, n. An excrescenco on the dog-rasc. 
2 « z Dict. 
ROSE’LITE, xn. [from M. Rose.] A native arseniate 
of cobalt, occurring in small, red crystals. Dana. 
ROSE’-MAL-LOW, n. A plant of the genus Althaa, 
larger than the common mallow, and commonly 
called Hottyrock. Miller. 

ROSE’MA-RY, n. [L. rosmarinus, sea-rose ; rosa and 
marinus. So in W. rhos-mari, and in Ir, bath-ros, sea- 
rose. 

A verticillate plant of the genus Rosmarinus, 
growing naturally in the southern part of France, 
Spain, and Italy, alsoin Asia Minorand in China. It 
has a fragrant sincll, and a warm, pungent, bittcrish 
taste. Jt has been used as an emblem of fidelity or 
constancy, P. Cye. 

ROSE/-NO-BLE, n, An ancicnt English gold coin, 
stamped with the figure of a rose, first struck in the 
eign of Edward III, and current at Gs. 8d. 

Brande, P. Cye, 

RO-SE/0-LA, 7. In nosolocy, 2 cutaueous disease, 
consisting of a rose-colorcd efMlorexconco, in circum- 
ecribed patches with little or no clevation, often al- 
ternately fading and roviving, sometimes with a 
colorless nucleus ; chiefly on tho cheoks, neck, and 
arms. Roseola sometimes occurs symptomatically of 
dontition, dyspepsia, and various febrile and other 
constitutional affections, It 18 sometimes called 
Kosr-raoH. s Tully. 

BOE Bene n. A variety of quartz, which is 
rove-red, 

ROSE/-ROOT, n. A plant of the gonus Rhodiola. 
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[Fr. rosctte, from rose.] 
A red color used by painters, Peactham. 
RO-SETTE’, n. [Fr.] An imitation of a rose by 
ribbon, used as an ornament or badge. 

2. In architecture, an ornament in the form of a 
rose, much used in decorations. _ Gwilt. 
ROZE’-WA-TER, xn. Water tinctured with roses by 
distillation. Encye. 
ROSE’-WIN-DGOW, 2. In architecture, a circular win- 
dow. q Gloss. of Archit. 
ROSE/-WOQOQD, 2. :The wood of a tree growing in 

Brazil and other warm climates, much used in cab- 
inot work, It is of a fragrant smell, and from it is 
obtained the oleuz rhodii, an agreeable perfume, used 
in acenting pomatum and liniments. McCulloch. 
ROS-I-CRO/CIAN, n. [L. ros, dew, and cruz, cross; 
dew, the most powerful dissolvent of gold, according 
to these fanatics, and cross, the emblem of light.] 
The Rosicrucians were a sect or cabal of hermeti- 
cal philosophers, or rather fanatics, who were first 
known in Germany in the seventeenth century, and 
made great pretensions to science ; and amohg other 
things, pretended to be masters of the secret of the 
philosopher’s stone. Encyc. Amer. 
ROS-I-CROU’'CIAN, a. Pertaining to the Rosicrucians, 
or their arts. Hiudibras, 


RO’SIER, (r0/zhur,) 2. [Fr.] Arose-bush. [Vot in 
use, Spenser. 
ROS/IN, n. [This is only a different orthography 


of Resin; Ir. rotsin; Fr. resine; L. resina. See 
Resin] 


Tho resin left after distilling off the volatile oil 


from the different species of turpentine ; colophony.. 
Ure. 
ROS'IN, v. t. To rub with rosin. Gay. 


RO/S1-NESS, n. The quality of béing rosy, or of re- 
sembling the color of the rose. Davenant. 
ROS/IN-Y, a. Like rosin, or partaking of its qualities. 


Temple. 
ROS/LAND, n._ [W. rhos, peat, or a moor. 
Heathy land; land full of ling; moorish or wa- 
tery land. 
ROS/MA-RINE, (-reen,) n. Rosemary. 
z Spenser. 
ROSS, xn. [Qu. G. graus, rubbish.] 
The rough, scaly matter on the surface of the 


Shenstone. 


bark of certain trees. New England. 
ROSS’EL, 2. Light land. [Not used in America.] 
Mortimer. 
ROSS/EL-LY, a. Loose ; light. [Vot in use.] 
Mortimer. 
ROS/SIG-NOL, n. [Fr. id. ; It. rosignuolo.] 
The nightingale. Asiat. Res. 


ROS‘TEL, x. [L. rostellum, dim. of rostrum, a beak.] 
In botany, the descending plane part of the corcle 
or heart, in the first vegetation of a seed. Martyn. 
That part of the corculum, or corcle, of a seed which 
descends into the earth and becomes a root. 
D. C. Willdenew. 
ROS’TET-LATE, a. Waving a rostel. 
ROS-TEL’LI-FORM, a. Having the form of a ros- 


tel. 

ROS’TER, n. [A corruption of register.] In military 
affairs, a plan or table by which the duty of officers 
is regulated: Brande. 

In Massachusetts, a list of the officers of a division, 
brigade, regiment, or battalion, containing, under sev- 
eral heads, their names, rank, the corps to which 
they belong, date of commission, and place of abode. 
These aro called division rosters, brigade rosters, reg- 
imental or battalion rosters, 

The word is also used frequently instead of Rrots- 
72n, Which comprehends a general list of all the offi- 
cers of the State, from the commander-in-chief to the 
jJowest in cominission, under the same appropriate 
heads, with an additional column for noting the al- 
terations which take place. W. H, Sumner. 

ROS/TRAL, a. [from L. rostrum, beak.] 

1. Resembling the beak of a ship. 

2. Pertaining to the beak. 

OS’TRAT 

Soe TED, a. [L. rostratus.] 

1. In botany and conchology, beaked ; having a pro- 
cess resembling the beak of a bird. 

Martyn. Humble. 
beaks; as, rostrated 


Tatler 


2. Furnished or adorned with 
galleys. 
ROS’/TRI-FORM, a. Ilaving the form of a beak. 
Kirby. 
ROS/TRUM,n, [L.3 W.rhetgyr, a snout, or rhethrén, 
a pike. 

1. The beak or bill of a bird. 

2. The beak or head of a ship. 

3. In ancient Rome, a senttaldror elevated place in 
the forum, whero orations, pleadings, funeral ha- 
rangues, &¢., were delivercd. Hence, 

4. A platform or clovated spot from which a speak- 
er addresscs his audience. Guilt. 

5. The pipe which conveys the distilling liquor 
into its receiver, In the common alembic. Quincy. 

6, A crooked pair of scissors, used by surgeons for 


dilating wounds, Core, Quincy. 
RG/SU-LATE, a, Waving the leaves arranged in little | 
rose-liko clusters, P. Cye, 
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ROSY, a. [from rose.] Rezembling a rose in color 
or qualities ; blooming; red; blushing; charming. 
7 While blooming youth and gzy delight 


Bit on thy rocy cheeks confemt. Prior. 
The rocy moro resigns her light. Waller. 
2. Made in the form of a rose. B. Jonson. 


RO/SY-BO-80M-ED, a. Embosomed among roses, 
e Gray. 
RO/SY-CROWN-ED, a. Crowned with roses. Gray. 
RO’/SY-TIN7?-ED, a. Having the tints of the rose. 
Mrs. Butler. 
ROT, »v. i. [Sax. rotien} D. rotten; Sw. rita; Dan. 
raadner.] 


To lose the natural cohesion and organization of 
parts, as enimal and vegetable substances; to be de- 
composed and resolved into its original component 
parts by the natural process, or the gradual operstion 
of heat and air; to putrefy. 

ROT, v. 4 To make putrid ; to cause to be, wholly or 
partially, decomposed, by the natural operation of 
air and heat ; to bring to corruption. 

ROT,nx. A fatal distemper incident to sheep, usually 
supposed to be owing to wet seasona and moist pas- 
tures. The immediate cause of the mortality of 
sheep, in this disease, is found to be a great number 
of small animals, called flukes, (fascrola,) found ip 
the gall-bladder and adjacent parts. Farm. Encye. 

2. Putrefaction ; putrid decay. Philips. 

3. Dry rot; in timber, the decay of the wood with 
out the access of water. [See Drr rout , 

RO’/TA,n. [L. rota, W. rhod, a wheel; allied to rhe- 
du,torun. The name is derived from the fact that 
they sit in a circle, (rota.) See Rotary.) 

1. An ecclesiastical court of Rome, composed or 
twelve prelates, of whom one must be a German, 
another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards; the other 
eight are Italians, This is one of the most august 
tribunals in Rome, taking cognizance of all suits in 
the territory of the church by appeal, and of all mat- 
ters beneficiary and patrimonial. < Encye. 

2. In English history, a club of politicians, who, in 
the time of Charles I., contemplated an equal govern- 
ment by rotation. : Hudibras. 

RO’/TA-LITE, n. One of a genus of fossil shells, which 
are spiral, multilocular, univalves. 

RO’TA-RY, a. [L. rota, a wheel, W. rhod, Sp. rueda, 
Port. roda, Arm. rod, Fr. roue,'G. and D. rad; Ma- 
layan, rata, a chariot ; allied to W. rhedu, to run. 
So car is allied to L. curro. 

Turning, as a wheel on its axis ; &s, rotary motion. 

Rotary engine ; a steam-engine worked by the elas- 
tic force of the steam acting upon pistons fixed to an 
axis, jvhereby fhe latter is put in motion. Buchanan, 

RO/TATE, a. In botany, wheel-shaped ; monopeta- 
lous, spreading nearly flat, without any tube, or ex- 
panding into a nearly flat border, with scarcely any 
tube ; as, a rotate coro}. Martyn, Smith. 

RO’TATE, v.%. [L. roto.] To revolve or move round 
a center. Redfield. 

RO/TA-TED, a. [L. relaieed 

Turned round, as a wheel. 

RO/TATE-PLANE, «. In botany, wheel-shaped and 
flat, without a tube; as, a rotate-plane corol. Lee. 
RO/TA-TING, ppr. and a. Revolving; moving round 

a center. 

RO-TA/TION, n. 
a wheel.] 

1, The act of turning, as a wheel or solid body on 
its axis, as distinguished from the progressive motion: 
of abody revolving round another body or a distant 
point. Thus the daily turning of the earth on its 
axis, is a rofation; its annual motion round the sun 
is a revolufion. 

2. Vicissitnde of succession ; the course by which 
officers or othors leave their places at certain times, 
and are succeeded by others; applied also to a 
change of crops. 

RO/TA-TIVE, a. Turning, as a wheel; rotary. [Lit- 
tle used. 

RO-TA’/TOR,n. [L.] That which gives a circular 
or rolling motion; a muscle producing a rolling mo- 


[L. rotatio, from roto, to turn ; rota, 


tion. Core. 
RO’T A-TO-RIES, (-riz,) n. pl. Wheel-animalcules ; 
rotifers, Kirby. 


RO’/TA-TO-RY, a. [from rotator.] Turing on an 
axis, as a Wheel; rotary. 

2. Going in a circle; following in succession ; as, 
rotatory asscmblies, Burke, 

(This word is often used, probably by mistake, for 
rotary. It may be regularly formed from rotator, but 
not with the exact sense in which It is usod. With 
rotator for its original, it would signify causing, rath- 
er than being in a circular motion, he true word 1s 
rotary.] 

ROTE, x. [A contraction of crowd, W. crwth, Ir. cruit.] 
A musical instrument of former times, probably sim- 
ilar to the hurdy-gurdy. [ Obs.] P. Cyc. 

ROTE, n. [L. rota, a wheol, whence Fr. routinc.] 

Properly, a round of words ; frequent repetition of 
words or sounds, without attending to tho significa- 
tion, or to principles and rules; a practice that im- 
presses words in the memory, without an effort of 
tho understanding, and without tho aid of rules, 


Thus children learn to speak by rote; they often re- 
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what they hear, till it becomes familiar to them. 
we learn to sing by rote, as we hear notes repeat- 
ed, and soon learn to repeat them ourselves, 

ROT , vt. To fix in the memory by means of 
quent repetition ourselves, dr by hearing the repeti- 
tion of others, without an effort of the understand- 
ing to comprehend what is repeated, and without the 
aid of rules or principles. [Little used.] Shak. 

ROTE, v. i. To go out by rotation or succession. [ Lit- 
tls a Grey. 

ROFH’ER-BEASTS, zn. pl. [Sax. hryther, a quadru- 


ped. 
Te Catto of the bovine genus; called in England 


Brack-Carrie. [Wot used in America.] Golding. 
oe n, pl. [Corrupted from rudder- 
nails. 


Among shipwrights, nails with very full heads, 
used for fastening the rudder irons of ships. Bailey. 
ROTH’OF-FITE, n. A variety of garnet, brown or 
black, found in Sweden. It has a resemblance to 
melanite, another variety, but differs from it in hav- 
ing a small portion of alumina. Cyc. 
RO/TLTER, n. [L, rota and fero.] 

The rotifers are a class of infusorial animals, hav- 
ing ciliated-appendages on the {ure part of the body, 
which seem to move in a rotary manner. Brande. 

ROT’TED, pp. or a. Made putrid ; decomposed whol- 
ly or partially. 
ROT’TEN, (rot'n,) a. [Sw. rutten.] 

1, Putrid; carious; decomposed by the natural 
process of decay ; as, a rotten plank. 

2. Not firm or trusty ; unsound ; defective in prin- 
ciple ; treacherous ; deceitful. 

3. Defective in substance ; not sound or hard; as 
aroad or way. [Rare.]} Knolles. 

4, Fetid ; ill-smelling. [Rare.] Shak. 

ROT’TEN-LY, adv. Putridly; defectively ; fetidly. 
ROT/TEN-NESS, n. State of being decayed or pu- 
trid ; cariousness ; putrefaction ; unsoundness. 
ROT’TEN-STONE,z2. A soft stone, called also Trip- 
oli, terra Tripolitana, from the country from which It 
was formerly brought. It is used in all sorts of finer 
grinding and polishing inthe arts, and fur cleaning 
furniture of metallic substances. The rotten-stone 
of Derbyshire, in England, is a Tripoll mixed with 
calcareous earth. Nicholson. P. Cyc. 
ROT’TING, ppr. Making putrid; causing to decom- 


RO-TUND’, a. [L. rotundus, probably-formed on rota, 
a wheel, as jocundus on jocus.] 

1. Round ; circular; spherical. Addison. 

2. In botany, orbicular, a little inclining to be ob- 

RO-TUN'DA pee 

RO-TUN’DO, | n. [It. rotondo, round.] 

A round building , any erection that is round both 
on the outside and inside. The most celebrated edi- 
fice of this kind is the Pantheon at Rome. Encyc. 

RO-TUND-I-FO’/LI-OUS, a, [L. rotundus, round, and 
folium, a leaf.) 

Having round leaves. 

O-TUND’I-TY, ) 2. Roundness; sphericity ; circu- 
O-TUND/NESS,} larity ; as, the rotundity of a 
Bentley. 

See Rustr. 

ROU’/E6U, (roo/Koo,) xn. [Originally written Urvov.] 
The dried pulp which invests the seeds within the 
seed-vessel of Bixa orellana, a shrub eight or ton 
foet high, growing in South America. A substance 
used in dyeing; the samo as AnottTa. 

ROU-E’, (roo-a’,) x. [Fr.] In the fashionable world, 
one devoted to a life of sensual pleasure, but not ex- 
cluded from society for his vices; a debauchee. 

ROUGE, (roozh,) a. [Fr.] Red. Davtes. 

ROUGE, (roozh,) x A species of lake or red paint, 
usually prepared from the dried flowers of the saf- 
flower, Carthamustinctorius. It is used for paint- 
ing the cheeks. - Brande, 

ROUGE, v.i. [Supre.] To paint the face, or rather 
the cheoks, with rouge. 

ROUGE, (roozh,) v.t [Supra.] To paint or tinge 
with rouge. 

ROUGE-ET-NOIR’, (roozh’/a-nwi’.) [Fr., red and 
black.] A game at cards in which persons play 
against the owner of the table or bank ; £0 called be- 
eause tho tablo js divided into small compartments, 
colored red and black. Hoyle. 

ROUGED, (roozhd,) pp. Tingéd with rouge, as the 


face. 

ROUGH, (rof,) a. [Sax. hreog, hreoh, hrug, reoh, rug, 
ruh, href, hreof; D. ruiz, rough, shaggy, whence our 
rug, rugged; G. rauh, rough, and rauck, hoarse, L. 
raucus " rauco; Sw. rugg, ontangied hair; ruggig 
rugged, shaggy ; Dan. rog, rug, rye; W. cree and 

eryg, rough, rugged, hoarse, curling, and crecian, to 

creak, to scroam, Eng. shkrick; creg, hoarse, from 
eryg, of the same word varied. Cryg is from rhyg, 

Eng. eyecthas is, rough ; (crwca, crooked, Is probably 

from same source ;) Bax. raca, kraca, @ cough ; 


L a wrinkle; W. rhogi, to grunt or growl; 
rhwo, what is rough, irrogular, a grunt ; rhwgiaw, to 
grunt; rhuwe, a » & rough garment, an exterior 


coat; rhuc, a usk, or shell; rhwnc, a snorin 
seorting, te rattling ncles, The latter is probably 
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from the same toot, from roughness, and this fs the 
Gr. peyxw, to snare; Arm. rochat or dirochat, to 
snore; diroch, snoring. The Welsh unites rough 
with creak, shrick ; and shrug is formed on the root 
of L, ruga, a wrinkle, a ridge. (See Ripaz.) The 
primary sense js to stretch or strain; but applied to 
Toughness or wrinkling, ft is to draw or contract, a 
straining together.] 

1, Having inequalities, small ridges, or points on 
the surface ; not smooth or plain; as, a rougk board ; 
a@ rough stone ; rough cloth. 

2. Stony ; abounding with stones and stumps; as, 
rough land ; or siinply with stones; as,a rough road. 

3. Not wrought or polished ; as, a rough diamond. 

4. Thrown into huge waves; violeutly agitated ; 
as,ar ugh sea, 

5. Tempestuous ; stormy ; boisterous; as, rough 
weather. 

6. Austore to the taste; harsh ; as, rough wine. 

7. Harsh to the ear; grating, jarring, unharmo- 
nious; as, rough sounds ; rough numbers. Pope. © 

8. Rugged of temper; severe ; austere; rude ; not 
mild or courteous. 

A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough. 

9. Coarse in manners; rude. 


A surly boatman, rough as ecas and winds, 


10. 


Shak, 


Prior. 
Harsh ; violent; not easy; as, a rough reme- 
Clarendon. 
Harsh ; severe; uncivil; as, rough usage. 
Locke. 
Hard featured; not delicate; as, a rough vis- 


age. Dryden. 
13. Terriblo ; dreadful. 
On tho rough edge of battle, ere it Joined, 
Batan advanced. Milton. 


14. Rugged ; disordered in appearance , coarse. 
Rough from the tossing surge Ulysses moves. Pops. 
15. Hairy ; shaggy ; covered with hairs, bristles, 
and the like. 
ROUGH, (ruf,) vt. To rough it, is to have or pursue 
a rough or rugged course. 
ROUGH!-€AST, (ruf’kast,) v. t. [rough and cast.] 
1. To form in its first rudiments, without revision, 
correction, and polish. don. 
2. To inold without nicety or elegance, or to form 
with asperities, -Cleaveland. 
3. To plaster with a mixturo of Jime and shells or 
ebbles ; as, to rowgh-cast a building. 
ROUGH’-CAST, (ruf/kast,) n A rude model; the 
form of a thing in its first rudiments; unfinished. 
Digby. 
2. A kind of plastering made of lime, with a mix- 
ture of shells or pebbles, used for covering buildings. 
ROUGH’-DRAUGHT, (rufdraft,) n. A draught in 
its rudiments ; a draught not perfected , a sketch. 
Dryden. 
ROUGH’-DRAW, (ruf’draw,) v.t To draw or delin- 
eate coarsely. Dryden. 
ROUGH’-DRAWN, (rmuf’drawn,) pp. Coarsely drawn. 
ROUGH’EN, (ruf’n,) v.t [from rough.] To mako 
rough. 3 Swift. 
ROUGH’EN, (ruf’n,) v. % To grow or become rough. 


Thomson. 
ROUGH’ EN-ED, (ruf’nd,) pp. Made or become rough. 
ROUGH’EN-ING, ppr. (ia solemn! 
ROUGH-FOQQT-ED, (ruf’fogt-ed,) a. Feather-footed ; 
as, a rough-footcd dove. Sherwood. 
ROUGH’-HEW, (rufha,) 0 & [rough and how.] 
1, To hew coarsely, without smoothing; as, to 
rough-hew timber. 
2. To give the first form or shape to a thing. 
Thoere’s a divinity that ehapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. Shak. 


ROUGH’-HEWN, (ruf’hiine,) pp. or a. Hewn coarse- 
ly, without smoothing. 
2. Rugged ; unpolished ; of coarse manners ; rude. 


A rough-hewn seaman. Bacon. 


3. Unpolished ; not nicely finished. Howell. 
ROUGH’INGS cat eeey n. pl. Grass after mowing 
or reaping. I cal, } 
ROUGH‘ISH, (ruf’ish,) a. In some degree rough. 
Rich, Dict. 
geek (rufleeft,) a. Having rough 
leaves. 
ROUGH'LY, (ruf’ly,) adv. With uneven surface; 
with asperities on tho surface. 
2. muna ly uncivilly ; rudely ; as, to be treated 
roughly, 
Es Severely ; without tenderness ; as, to blame too 
roughly. Dryden. 
4. Austerely to the taste, 
5. Boisterously ; tempestuously, 
6. Harshly to the ear. 
7. Violently ; not gently. 
ROUGH’NESS, Ga@neas,) nm. Unevenness of sur- 
face, occasioned by small prominences; asperity of 
surfaco ; as, the roughness of a board, of a floor, or 


of a rock. 
2. Austereness to the taste; as, the roughness of 
sloes, 0s 
3. Taste of astringency. Spectator. 


ROU 


4. Harshness to the ear; as, the roughness of 
sounds, Suyt. 

5. Ruggedness of temper; harshness; austerity. 

Addison. 4 

6. Coarseness of manners or behavior; rudeness. 

Severity breedeth foar; but roughnees breedeth hate, Bacon. 

7. Want of delicacy or refinement; as, military 
roughness, E 

8. Soverity ; harshness or violence of discipline. 

9, Violence of operation In medicines. 

10, Unpolished or unfintshed state; as, the rough- 
ness of a gom or a draught. 

11, Ineloganco of dress or appearance. 

12. Tempestuousness ; bolsterousness ; as of winds 
or weather, 

13. Violent agitatiun by wind; as, the roughness 
of the sea fn o storm. 

14, Coarseness of features. 

ROUGH’-RID-ER, (rut’rid-er,) rn, One who breaks 
horses; particularly a non-commissioned officer in 
the cavalry, whose duty it is to assist the riding mas 
ter. Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 

ROUGH’-SHOD, (ruf’shod,) a. Shod with shoes arms 
ed with points; as, a rough-shod horse. [This word 
is not generally used In America. In New England, 
instead of rough-shod, calked is used.] 

To ride rough-shod, in a figurative sense, Is to pur- 
sue a course regardless of the pain or distress it may 
cause others, 

ROUGHT, (rawt,) for Ravont, pret. of Reacu. L OP} 

Shak. 


ROUGH’-WORK, (rmuf’wurk,) v. t. [rough and work.] 

To work over coarsely, without regard to nicety, 
smoothness, or finish, Moron. 

ROUGII’-W ROUGHT, (ruf’rawt,) pp. ora. Wrought 
or done coarsely. 

ROU-LEAU), (roo-ld’,) n [Fr.] A little roll ; a rolfi 
of coins in paper, Popes 

ROU-LETTE’,n. [Fr., a little ball or roller.] 

« game of chance, in which a small ball is made ta 
move round rapidly on a circle divided off into real 
or black spaces, and as it stops on the one ortha 
other, the player wins or Joses, Dict. de P Acad 

ROUN,v.% ([G. raunen ; Sax. runian, from run, runc, 
mystery ; whence runic.] 

To whisper. [Obs.] 

ROUN, v.t To address ina whisper. [Obs.] Breb, 
ROAN’-TREE, n. The roan-tree or mountain-ash, 
ROUNCE, x The handle of « printing-press. 
ROUN’CE-VAL, n. [from Sp. Roncesvalles, a town 
at the foot of the Furencer.| 

A variety of pea, so called, Tusser. 

ROUND, a. [Fr. rond; It. Sp. and Port, ronda, » 
round; Arm. rouvndt; G. Dan. and Sw. rund; DW 
rond. Qu. W. crwn, Ir. cruin, Arm. cren.] 

1. Cylindrical ; circular; spherical or globulagy 
Round is applicable to a cylinder or circle as well ag 
to a globe or sphere. We say, the barrel of a muskeg 
is round ; a ball Is round; a circlo is round, 

2. Full; large ; as, a round sum or price. Addis 

3. Full; smooth ; flowing; not defective or a 
rupt. 

In his satires, Horace is quick, round, and pleasant, Peacharmg 

His style, though round and comprehensive, Fel, * 

4, Plain; open ; candid; fair. 


Round dealing !s the honor of man’s nature, Bacon, 
Let her be round with him, Shak. 


5. Full; quick; brisk; as, around trot. Addis 

6. Full; plump; bold; positive; as, a round 
sertion ; a round oath. Sharpe 

A round number, is a number that ends with a ci- 
pher, and may be divided by 10 without a remain 
der; a complete or full number. It is remarkahle 
that the W, cant, a hundred, the L. centum, and Sam 
hund, signify proporly a circle, and this use of rourd 
may have originated in alike idea. 

ROUND, x. Acirclo; a circular thing, or a-circle in 

motion ; also, an orb, globo, or sphere. 


Gower. 


With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads. Shak. 
Knit your hands, and beat the ground 
In a light, fantastic round, Milton. 


2. Action or performance in a circle, or passing 
through a series of hands or things, and coming to 
the point of beginning; or the time of such action. 

Women to cards may be compared ; we play 


A round or two; when used, we throw away. Granville. 
The feastYwas sorved; the bowl was crowned ; 
To the king’s pleasure went the mirthful round, Prior. 


80 wo say, around of labors or duties. We rum 
the daily round. Addison. 
3. Rotation in office ; succession in Vicissitude. 
Holyday. 
4, A rundle ; the step of a ladder, 
All the rounds like Jacob's ladder rise. Dryden. 


5. A walk performed by a guard or an officer round 
tho rampart of a garrison, or among sentinels, to ece 
-that the sentinels are faithful and aljl things sa(- 
Hence the officer and men who perform this duty 
sre called the rounds. Encyc. 

6. A short vocal composition in three or more parts, 

in performing which the first voico begins alone, 
singing to the end of the first part, then passes on 
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to the second, third, éc., parts, the other voices fol- 
lowing successively the same routine, till all are 
joined together, the round ending at the mark of a 
pause, or at a signal agreed on. P. Cyc. 
7A general discharge of fire-arms by a body of 
troops, in which each soldiey fires once. In volleys, 
it is usual for a company or regiment to fire three 


rounds, 

8 That which goes round a whole circle or com- 
pany; a3, a rowad of applause. @ 

A round ,of cartridges and balls; one cartridge to 
each man; as, to supply a regiment with a single 
round, or with twelve rounds, of cartridges. 

A round of beef; a cut of the thigh through and 
across the bove. 

ROUND, adv. On all ides. 

Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee 

round. — Luke xix. 

2. Circularly ; in a circular form; as, a wheel 
turns round. 

3. From one side or party to another; as, to come 
or turn round, Hence these expressions signify to 
change sides or opinions. 

4, Not ina direct line; by a course longer than 
the direct course. The shortest course is not the 
best ; let us go round. 

Ail round, in common speech, denotes over the whole 
place, or in every direction. 

Round about is tautological. 

ROUND, prep. On every sidewf; as, the people stood 
round him ; the sun sheds light round the earth. In 
this sense, around is much used, and ail is often used 
7 modify the word. They stood all round or around 

im. . 

2. About ; in a circular course, or in all parts; as, 
to go round the city. He led his guest round his 
fields and garden. © wanders round the world. 

3. Circularly ; about; as, to wind a cable round 
the windlass. 

To come or get round one, in popular language, is 
to gain advantage over one by flattery or deception ; 
to circumvent. 

ROUND, v.t. To make circular, spherical, or cylin- 

\ drical ; a3, to round a silver coin ; to round the edges 

{ Of any thing. 

Worms with many feet, that round themselves Into balls, ore 

bred chiefly under logs of timber. Bacor. 

2. To surround ; to encircle ; to encompass. 

Th’ inclusive ver; 
Of golden metal that must round my brow. Shok, 
Our little life is rounded with a sleep. Shak, 
3. To form tb the arch or figure of the section of a 
‘eircle. 

The figures on our modern medals are raised and rounded to 

very great perfection. Addison. 

4. To move about any thing; as, the sun, in polar 

ions, rounds the horizon. Milton. 
To make full, amooth, and flowing; as, to 
gound periods in writing. Swift. 

To round in; among seamen, to haul upon a rope, 
generally used in hauling upon the weather braces. 

Totten. 

To round up; to haul up; usually, to haul up the 

- slack of a rope through its leading block, or to haul 


up a tackle which hangs loose, by its fall. Totten. 
ROUND, v. i. To grow or become round. 
The queen, your mother, rounds apace. Shas, 
2. To go round, as a guard. 
They nightly rounding walk. Milton. 


To round to, in sailing, is to turn the head of 
the ship toward the wind. 
ROUND, >. % [A corruption of roun; Eax. runian ; 
G. raunen.] 
To whisper ; ag, to round in the ear. Lobe.) 


‘acon. 
ROUND'S-ROUT, a. [round and about.] Indirect ; 
going round ; loose. 
Paraphraso Is a roundabout way of translating, Felton. 


©. Ample ; extensive ; 3, roundabout sense. 
Locke. 
3. Encircling ; encompassing, Tatler. 


In any sense, this word is inelegant.] 


RO ND/A-BOUT, x A horizontal wheel on which 
children ride. Smart, 
2. A sort of surtout. Smart, 


= In America, a short close body garment without 

. skirts, 

#.OUND’-BACK-ED, Chakt,) a. 
ED, 


Having a round 
'‘ROUND’-SHOUL-DE back or shoulders. 
‘ROUND’EL, 


ROUND'E-LAY, i n [Fr.rondelet, from rond, round.] 


1. A sort of ancient poem, consisting of thirteen 
verses, of which eight are in one kind of rhyme, 
and five in another. It is divided into couplets; at 
the end cf the second and third of which, the begin- 
ning of the poem Is repemted, and that, if possible, 
in an oquivocol or punning ze@ee. Trevour. Brande. 

2. [Fr. rondelle, a little shield.] Around form or 
figure. [Vo used. Bacon." 

3. [Roundel, in , & circular spot.—E. HZ. 
Barker | 


4" 


‘ROW 


ROUND/ER, ». [See Ronpvae.] Circumference ;; ROUS’ED, (ronzd,) pp. Awakened frem sleep; er 


ROU 
inclosure. [JWVot tn wse.] 
ROUND/HEAD, 


(-hed,) 2. [round and head] A 
name of contempt formerly given to a Puritan, from 
the practice which prevailed among the Puritans of 
cropping the hair round, je were also called Paicx- 
BARED, in consequence of their ears pperornig fully 
exposed from the scantiness of their hair. During 
the time of Cbaries I. and of the Commonwealth, 
the name Roundhead was extended to all the repub- 
licans. Toone. P. Cyc. 
ROUND/HEAD ED, a. Having a round head or top. 


ROUND/HOUSE, 2. A constable’s prison ; the prison 
to secure persona taken up by the night-watch, till 
they can be examined by a magistrate. Encyc. 

2. In a ship of war,a certain necessary near the 
head, for the use of particular officers, 

3. In large merchantmen and skips of war, a cabin 
or apartment inthe after part of the quarter-deck, 
having the p for its roof; sometimes called the 
CoacH, It is the master’s lodging-room. 

Mar, Dict. Encyc 

ROUND’ING, ppr. Making round or circular. 

2. Making full, flowing, and smooth. 
ROUND/‘ING, a, Round or roundish; nearly round. 
ROUND’ING, x. Among scamen, small rope or spun- 

yarn wound round a larger rope to keep it from chaf- 
ing ; also called Szrvicz. ; Totten. 

ROUND’‘ISH, a. Somewhat round; nearly round; 


as, a roundish seed ; a roundish figure. Boyle. 
ROUND/ISH-NESS, x. The state of being roundish. 
ROUND/LET, n. A little circle. Gregory. 


ROUND’LY, adv. In around form or manner. 
2. Openly ; boldly; without reserve ; perempto- 


rily. 

sf He affirms every thing roundly, Addison, 

3. Plainly ; fully. Ho gives them roundly to un- 
derstand that their duty is submission. 

4. Briskly ; with speed. 

When the mind has brought iteelf to attention, ft will be able to 
cope with difficulties and master them, and then it may go 
on roundly. Ce 

5. Completely ; to the purpose; vigorously; in 
earnest. : bd Shak, Davies. 

ROUND/NESS, x. The quality of being round, cir. 
cular, spherical, globular, or cylindrical ; circularity ; 
sphericity ; cylindrical form; rotundity; as, the 
roundness of the globe, of the orb of the sun, of a 
bali, of a bow], &c. Watts. 

2. Fullness; smoothness of flow; as, the round- 
nesa of a period. 

3 Openness; plainness ; boldness ;+ positiveness ; 
as, the roundness of an assertion. 

ROUND/RIDGE, v. t. [roand and ridge.] In tillage, 
to form round ridges, by plowing. Edwurds, W. Tad. 

ROUND’ROB-IN, x [Fr. rond and ruban. Todd. 

A written petition, memorial, remonstrance, or in- 
strument, signed by names in a ring or circle, so as 
not to show who signed it first. Forbes. 

ROUNDS, x. pl. [See Roun, 2. No. 5.] 

2. Round-top. [See Tor. 

ROUND TA’‘BLE, rn. Knig of the round tables 
knights belonging to an order established by the 
British king .Arthur, about the sixth century, so 
named from their eating at a round table, by which 
the distinction of rank was avoided. ZLoone, 

BOUND TOW’ER, z. Tho namo given to certain 
lofty towers, tapering from the base to a conical cap 
or reof, which crowns tho summit; found chiefly 
in Ireland. They are of great antiquity, and vary in 
hight from thirty-five to one hundred and twénty 
feet. Some stand on circular bases, and some on 
square bases. P. Cyc. 

ROUP, (roop,) vt To cry or shout; hence, to ex- 
pose to sale by auction. [Scottish.] Jamieson’s Dict. 

ROUP, n. An outcry; a sale of goods by auction. 
[ Scottish. ] Jamieson’s Dict. 

2. A disease in poultry. Gardner. 

ROUSE, (rouz,)z.t. |This word, writtenalso Anousz, 
seems.to belong to the family of raise or rush. (Seo 
Rarsg.) In Sax. Arysan, to shake and to rush ; Goth. 
hrisyan, to shake.) 

1, To wake from sleep or repose. Gen. xlix. 

2. To excite to thought or action from a state of 
idieness, languor, stupidity, or inattention. 

Addison. Atierbury, 

3. To put into action ; to agitate. 


Blustering winds that roused the pea. Milton. 


4, To drive a beast from his den or place of rest, 
m Pope. 

ROUSE, v.%. To awake from sleep or repose. 
Morpheus rouses from his bed, Pope. 


2. To be excited to thought or action from a state 
of indolence, sluggishness. languor, or inattention. 
ROUSE, v.i. In seamen’s language, to pull together 

upon a cable, &c., without the assistance of tackles 
or other mechanica! power. Mar, Dict 
ROUSE, (rouz,) n, [D. roes, a bumper; G. rausch, 
drunkenness ; rauscken, to rush, to rustie. 
1, A bumper in honor of a health. [Obs.] Shak. 
2, Excess of drinking ; a carousal, Shak. 


cited to thought or action. 
ROIS ER, x, One that rouseg or excites, 
ROUB/ING, ppr. Awaking from sleep; exciting; 
calling into action. 
: 2 egies power to awaken - excite, 

. Great; violent; as, a rousing fire. [Vulgar. 
ROUS/ING-LY, edo. Violently ; Srchingy. j 
ROUST, 2. A torrent occasioned by atide. Shetland, 
ROUT, x. [G. rotte, D. rut, Dan. rode, a set, gang, 

rabble; Dan. rotter, G. rott2n, to combine together, 

to plot ; D. rotten, to assemble and to rot; W. chaw- 

ter,a crowd; Fr. rufa, a herd. Qu. from the root of 
crowd, or from breaking, bursting, noise. ] 

Ll A rabble ; a clamorous multitude ; @ tumultu- 
ous crowd ; as, a rout of people assembled. 

The endless route of wretched thralls, Spenser. 


2. In law, a rout is where three persons or more 
Meet to do an unlawful act upon 8 common qu 
as forcibly to break down fences on a right clai 
of common or of way, and make some advances to- 
ward it. Blackstone. 
3. A company of select persons. [Obs.] Spenser. 


ence 
4, A fashionable assembly or large evening party. 


ROUT, xn. [Fr. deroute; It. rotta, a breaking, @ defeat, 
a rout; rotto, broken, dofeated 3 rottura, & ruplurss 
Sp. rota, roto. This is a corruption of the L. ruptus, 
from rumpo, to break. Class Rb.] 

The breaking or defeat of an army or band of 
troops, or the disorder and confusjon of troops thus 

_ defeated and put to flight. Milton. 

ROUT, v.t. To break the ranks of troops and put 
them to flight in disorder; to defeat and throw inte 
confusion. : 

The king’s horee — routed and defeated the whole army. 


ROUT, v.i. To assemblo in a clamorous and tumultu- 
cus crowd. [Wot in use. , Bacon. 

ROUT, v.i. [Sax. hrutan. 

To snore. ee | Chaucer. 

ROUT, v. & [For Root.] To turn up the ground 
with the snout; to search. [Not in wee.] 

ROUTE or ROUTE, n.. [Fr. route; Sp. raute; Arm. 
roud; W. rhawd, a route or. way ; rhodiaw, to walk 
about; Eng. road. (See Roap.) Jt belongs to the 
family of ride,and L. gradior; properly a going or 

sing. 
PoThe A or way which is traveled or passed, o 
to be passed ; a passing ; a course; a 
‘Wide through the furzy field their rout they take. Gay. 


Rout and road are not synonymous. We say, 
to mond or repair a road, but not to mend a romte. 
We use route for a course of passing, and not without 
reference to the passing of some pre or body of 
Ten 5 but route is npt the road itself. : 

ROUT’ED. pp. ora, Put to flight in disorder. 
eal: > (roo-teen’,) n. [Fr., from L. rota, s 
wheel. ' 

1. Around of business, amusements; or pleasure, 
daily or frequently pursued ; particularly, a course 
of business or official duties, regularly or frequently 
returning. = 

2. Any regular habit or practice not accommodated 
fo circumstances. 

ROUT’ING, ppr. Putting to flight; defeating and 
throwing into confusion. 

ROUT’OUS-LY, adv. With that violation of law called 
a rout. Bouvier. 
ROVE, »v. i. eg river, to rob; Sw. rufoa. This 

corresponds with the Sax. reafian and L. rapio, Fr. 

ravir. In Sw. strifva, to rove or wander, appears ta 

be formed on this root. In D. rooven, G. rauben, 
. signify to rob.] 

To wander ; toramble; to range; to go, move, or 
pass without certain Uirection in any manner, by 
walking, riding, fying, or otherwise. > 

For who haz power to walk, has power torovs. Arbuthnot. 


ROVE, v. & To wander over; as, roving a field; 
roving the town. This is anyelliptical form of ex- 
ression for roving over, through, or about, the town. 
ROVE, v.t. [Qu. reeve.} To draw a thread, string, 
or cord, through an eye or aperture. ” 
ROV’ER, x. A warlerer; one who rambles about. 
2. A fickle or inconstant person. 
3. A robber or pirate ; afreebooter. [So Corsar is 
from L. cursus, curro, to run. Bacon. 
4. A sort of arrow. [ Obs. B. Jonson 
At rovers; without any particular sim; at ran- 
dom , as, shooting at rovers. Addison. 
{I never heard this expression in the United 
a cll 
ROV‘ING, ppr. or a. Rambling; wandering ; passing 
a cord through an eye. ; 
RGOV‘ING, ». The operation which gives the first 
twist to cotton thread by drawing it through an eye 
or aperture, 
ROV‘ING-LY, adv. In a wandering manner, 
ROV/ING-NESS, nr. State of roving, ; 
ROW, x. [Sax. rawa; G. reihe; D, rei. The Wekh 
has rhes, It isa contracted word, and probably the 
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elements are Re: the same as of rank. The prima-} ROY!AL-LY, adv. Ina kingly manner ; like a king; 


ry sense is probably to stretch, to reach. If the ele- 
ments are) Rd, it coincides with rod; Sw. rad, a 
row. 

I. y series of persons or things arranged !n a con- 
tinued line; a ling; a ran! 5 a file; as, a row of 
trees ; a row of gems or pearls; a row of houses or 
columns. 

Wher the bright serapbIm in burning row. 


2. An excursion taken in a boat with oars. 

ROW, v. t. [Sax. rowan, reowan; Sw. ro; Dan. roer; 
D. rosijea ; tho latter signifies to row and to gauge ; 
G. ruder, an car; rudern, to row; Sax. rother, an 
oar; Gr. sperr@, epscow, to TOW; EpeTpes, aN Oar, 
If the noun is the primary word, ruder and rother, 
an oar, may be froin tho root of rod, L. radtus, or 
from the root of rado, to rub, grate, sweep. If the 
verb is the primary word, the senso is to sweep, to 
urge, drive, impel. Class Rd. Seo Rupver.]} 

1. To impel, as a boat or vessel along the surface of 
water by oars ; as, to row a boat. 

2. To transport by rowing; as, to row the captain 
ashore in his barge. 

ROW, »v.% To labor with the oar; as, to row well; 
to row with oars muffled. 

ROW, rn. A riotous, noisy disturbance. Ld. Byron. 

ROW'A-BLE, a. Capable of being rowed or rowed 


Milton. 


upon. [Wot in use.] B. Jonson. 
ROW'AN-TREE, n. The roan-tree or mountain ash, 
which soe. P. Cyc. 


ROW'DY, x. A riotous, turbulent fellow. America. 

ROW’ED, (rode.) pp. Driven by oars. 

ROW’EL, n. [Old Fr. rouelle; G. rdlel;: Sp. rodaja,a 
small wheel, a rowel; rueda,a wheel, L. rota, W. 
rhod. The French rouelle is a dimijautive of roue, 
contracted from rota.] 

1 Tho little wheel of a spur, formed with sharp 
joints. 
2. Among farriers, a roll of hair or silk, passed 
through the flesh on horses, answering to a seton tn 
eurgery. Encyc. 
3. A little flat ring or wheel of plate or iron on 
horses’ bits. Spenser. 

ROW’'EL, v.¢. To insert a rowel in; to pierce tho 
skin and Insert a roll of hair or silk. Mortimer. 

ROW’EL-ED, pp. Pierced with a rowel. 

ROW’EL-ING, ppr. Inserting a roll of hair or silk ; 


la the skin to make a rowel.- 
RB 


W EN,n. [Qu. Heb. jy%, to be green, to thrive.] 

Rowen ts 4 field kept op wil eer Michaelmas, that the corn lef 
on tho ground may epront Into green, Notes on Taseer, 

Turw your cowa that give milk Into your rowena, UU enuw comes. 


Mortmer. 
2. In New England, the second growth of grass In 
@ séason. Halliwell. 


We never apply the word to a field, nor to a growth 
of corn, after harvest, nor is the word ever used in 
the plural. The first growth of grass for mowing is 
called the first crop, and the second rowen. 

ROW’ER, » One that rows or manages an oar in 
rowing. 


ROW’ING, ppr. Impelling, as a boat by oars. 
ROW'ING, n. The act of impelling a boat by onrs. 
ROW'LAND. To give a Rowland for an Oliver, is to 


give a full equivalent, as a retort, blow, &c., of equal 
force ; in allusion to two knights, famous in romance, 
who were considered as exactly matched. 


Halliwell. 
ROW’LEY-RAGG. See Racstone. 

ROW’-LOCK, n. That part of a boat’s gunwale on 
which the oar rests in rowing. Totton. 
ROW’-PORT, x. A nam? given to little square holes 

in the side of small vessels of war, parallel to the sur- 
face of the water, for the purpose of rowing in a calm, 
Mar, Dict. 
ROYW/AL, a. [Fr. royal; It. reale; Sp. and Port. real; 
contracted from L. revalis, from rez, king. See Rick 
and Rrout.] 

1, Kingly ; pertaining to a king; regal; a3, royal 
power or prerogative ; a royal garden ; royal domains ; 
the royal family. 

2, Becoming a King; magnificent ; as, royal state. 

3. Noble ; illustrious. e 


How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio? Shak. 


ROY’AL, x. A large kind of paper. It is used as a 
noun or an adjective. K 

2. Among seamen, a small sail spread immediately 
nbove the top-gallant-sail; sbmetimes termed the 
Top-GALLANT-ROYAL, Totten. 

3. One of the shoots of a stag’s head. Bailey. 

4. In artillery, a small mortar. 

5. In England, one of the soldiors of the first 
regiment of foot, called the Royrats, and supposed 
to be the oldest regular corps in Europe. James. 

ROY’AL-ISM, n. Attachment to the principles or 
cause of royalty, or to a royal government. 
Madison. 
ROY’AL-15T,2. An adherent to a king, or one at- 
tached to a kingly government. 


Where Candish fought, the royaliste prevailed. 


ROY’AL-IZE, v.t. To make royal. 
BOY/AI-IZ-ED, pp. Made royal. 


Waller. 
Shak. 


RUB RUB 


1, Fragments of buildings , broken or imperfect 
precee of any structure, ruins. 
He saw tie wae one hilt a puldteh Iw, Dryten, 
2. Waste or rejected matter ; any thing worthless 
3. Mingled mass , confusion. Arbuthnot.” 
RUB’BLE, n. A name given by quarry- 
RUB’BLE-STONE, men to the upper fragmenta- 


as becoines a king. 
His body shall be roya/ly Interred. 
ROY’AL-TY, x. [Fr. royauté; It. realtd.] 


1. Kingship; the character, state, or offico of a 
King. 


Dryden. 


Royatty by birth was tho sweetest way of majesty.  Holyday. ry and decomposed portion of a mass of stune, 
2. The king or sovereign; as, in the presence of | sumetiines applied to water-worn stone. [See also 
royalty. Runsace. Lyell. ~ 
3. Royalties, pl. ; emblems of royalty ; regalia. RUB'BLE-WALL, ) n. In masonry, coarse walling 
Milton. | RUB’/BLE-WORK, constructed of rough stones, 
4, Rights of a king ; prerogative. Encyc. not Jarge, but irregular in size and shape. 
ROYNE,».t [Fr. ig Encyc. Am. Gloss of Archit. 
To bite; tognaw. [Wot in use.] Spenser. |RUB/BLY, a. Pertalning to or containing rubble. 


ROYN’ISH, a. 
rognoso. | 
‘Mean ; paltry ; as, the rovnish clown. 


[Fr. rogneuz, mangy ; Sp. rovoso; It. Ponstel (-shent,) a [L. rubefacio, infra.) 

aking red. 

RU BE-FA’CIENT, x. In medicine, a substance or 
hag application which produces redness of the 
skin, 

RO’/BEL-LITE, x. [from L. rubeus, red. 

A red variety of tourmaline, varying In color 
from a pale ruse-red to a deep ruby. Dana. 

RU-BE’U LA,n. The measles. 

RU-LBES’CENT,a, ([L. rubescens, rubesco, from rubeo, 
to redden or to be red.] 

Growing or becoming red ; tending to a red color. 

RO/BE-ZAHL, n. [G.] A famous mountain spirit of 
Gerinany, sometimes friendly, sometimes mischiev- 
ous, curresponding to Puck. [See Pucx.] 

Encyc. Am. 

RO’BI-CAN, a. [Fr., from L, rubeo, to be red.J 

Rubican color of a horse, is a bay, sorrel, or bluck, 
with a light gray or white upun the flanks, but the 
gray or white not predominant there. Kar. Dict. 

RU'BI-CEL, n. [L. rubeo, to be red.] 

A gem or mineral, a variety of ruby of a reddish 

4. To polish ; to retouch ; with over. color, from Brazil. Nicholson, Brands. 

The whole businees of our redemption 13 to rub over the defaced RO’BI-€ON, n. A small river which separated Italy 

copy of the creation. Svuth. from Cisalpine Gaul, the province allotted to Cesar. 
= When Cesar crossed that stream, he invaded Ital 

5. To obstruct by collision. [Unusual.] Shak. with tho intention of reducing it to his power. Holied 

In popular language, rub Is used for teasing, fret- 


: ? : : tho phrase, to pass the Rubicon, signifies, to take a 
ting, upbraiding, reproaching, or vexing, with gibes desperate step Lat an enterprise *or 3 adopt a meas- 
or sarcasms. > 


ure from which one can not recede. rom whi 
To rub down; to clean by rubbing; to comb or! jg getermined not to recede. buch fe — 
curry, as a horse, 


den. REEL 
To rub of; to clean any thing by rubbing ; to sep- hopes ated Beek ipl dep te 


Jini 3 
arate by friction ; a3, to rub off rust. RU-BLEUND'L-TY. 


[ot in 
use. Shak. 
ROY’TEL-ET, n. [Lr. roitelet, trom roi, king.] 


A little king, ‘ot in etl Heylin. 
ROY'TESH, a. iid; irregular. [Wot in 4 
Beaum. & Fl. 


RUB, ». t= [W. rhwbicw; D. wryren; G. reiben, to 
rub, to grate, alco to upbrald; reibe,a grater. Qu. 
L. probrum, ezprobro; Gr. rpifw,to rub. Woe have 
the elements of the werd In scrape, scrub, L. scribo, 
Gr. yougw. Class Rb, No. 30.} 

1, To move something along the surface of a body 
wit pressure ; as, to rad the face or arins with the 
hand; to rub the body with flannel. Vessels are 
scoured or cleaned by rubbing them. 

2. To wipe; to clean; to scour ; but rub fs a ge- 
neric term, applicable to friction for every purpose. 

3. To touch so as to Jeave behind something 
which touches; to spread over; as, to rub any 
thing with oil. 


An inclination to redness; 


To rub out: to erase ; to obliterate; es, to rub ovt | pyddinexs. 
marks or letters. ‘BI-ED, (ra’bi 3 
2. To remove or separate by friction; as, to rub er li HU pooh Beales = Siech Sd rhs eg m3 
out a stain. RU-BIR® . [L. ruber, and facio. “ 
To rub upon; to touch hard. Sidney. Making red t as, rubijfe ie ] Grew. 
Torud up ; to burnish ; to polish; to clean. RU-BI-PLEA/TION, n. ‘Tho act of making red. 
2. Tv excite ; to awaken ; to rouse to action; as, 2 Howell. 


to rub up the memory. 


RO'BI-FORM, a. [L. ruber, red, and form.] 


RUB, ».% To move along the surface of a body 1 fs é 
with pressure ; as, a wheel rubs against the gate- the alee siete tS wang fe kragienh: 
poe ROBEY, v4 [L. ruber i ke. 
2. To fret; to chafe ; as, to rub upon ret To wes pat ‘Title wea| Facio, gies. 
ryden. s 


RU-BIG'I-NOUS, a. Rusty. 


3. To move or pass with difficulty ; as, to rub) RU-BI’GO, x. [L.] Mildew, a kind of rust op plants, 


through woods, as huntsinen; to rud through the 


world. Chapman. L’Estrange. ROMBLOUS a eevee tae Oe ee 
RUB, 7. The act of rubbing; friction. Red ; ruddy. [Wot in use.] Shak. 


2. That which renders motion or progress difficult ; RO'BLE (ra/bl,) n. 
collision ; hinderance ; obstruction. i 
Now every rub [s smoothed In our way. Shak. 
Upon this rub the English enibuseadons thought fit to demur. 

Hayward. 
All sort of rube will be laid In the way. Davenant, 
3. Inequality of ground that hinders the motion of 
a bowl. Shak. 
4, Difficulty ; cause of uneasiness; pinch. 


To sleep, porchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub. Shak, 


5. Sarcasm ; joke ; something gruting to the feel- 
Ings. 


[Russ., from rublyu, tocut.] | 
1. A silver coin of Russia. The old ruble was 
wortlf about 3s, 8d. sterling, or 85 cents: The new 
ruble, coined since 1762, is worth nearly 3s. 3d. ster- 
ling, or 75 cents. Kelly. 
2. Amoney of account in Russia. The bank ruble 
of 100 copecks is worth about 11d, sterling, or 21 
cents. McCulloch. 
RO/BRIC, n. [Fr. rubrique; L. It. and Sp. rubrica; 
from L. rubeo, to be red.] eS 
1. A title or article in certain ancient law books; 
so called because written in red letters. P. Cyc. 
2. The name given to the directions, printed in 
prayer-books, which were formerly put in red letter. 


Tho rubric and the rules relating to the liturgy are established by 


RUB, n. [rub and stone.] A stone, usu- 
RUB'-STONE, ally some kind of sandstone, used 
to sharpen instruments ; a whetstone. 


RUB/BAGE ruyal authority, as well as the Liturgy itself Noleon. 

? 

RUB’/BIDGE, For Russisn. [Vulgar, and not used.] The name has sometimes been given to any writs 
RUB’/BLE, ing or printing in red ink in cld books and manu- 


RUB/BED, (rubd,) pp. Moved along the surface with | scripts, especially the date and place en a title-page, 
Q pressuro ; cleaned ; polished. Brande. 
RUB/BER, 7. One that rubs. RO’BRIE, v. t. 
2. The instrument or thing used in rubbing or | RO/BRIC, em Rad 
cleaning. Swift. RU/BRIC€-AL, | ~ 
3. A coarse file, or the rough part of it. Mozon. RO/BRRIC-AL, a. Placed in rubrics. 
4, A whetstone ; a rubstone. RO/BRIE-ATE, v. t. [L. rubricatus.] 
5. In whist and some other games, two games out of To mark or distinguish with red.: 
three ; or tho game that decides the contest; ora | RO/BRI€-ATE, a, Marked with red. Spelman: 
contest consisting of three games. RO/BY,n. [Fr. rubis; Sp. rubi; Port. rubt, rubim; It. 
India rubber; caoutchouc, a substance produced rubino; D. robyn; G. Danyand Sw. rudin; Ir. ids 
from several plants of South America; a substance| from L. rubco, to be red.]} ‘ 
remarkably pliable and elastic. [See Caourcnouc.] 1. A precious stone; a mineral of a carmine red 
RUB/BING, zn. ‘Act of rubbing, scouring, or polish-| color, sometimes verging to violet, or intermediate 
between carmine and hyacinth red; but its parts 
vary in color, and hence it is called SaprHire Rus 
or Orance Rep, and by some VERMEILLE or RupicEt. 
f : Kirwan. 
There are two kinds of ruby, the oriental or co- 


To adorn with red. 


Hirbere: 


ing. ° 
RUB/BING, ppr. Moving along the surface with a 
pressure ; chafing ; scouring; polishing. 
RUB’BISH, n. [from rub; properly, that which is 
rubbed off ;-but not now used in this limited sense.] 
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RUD 


rundum, and the spinel. The latter is distinguish- 
able from the former by its color and crystallization. 
Phillips. 

The Balas Ruby is a bright red variety of the 
spinel. 

Phe ruby is next in nardness and value to the 
diamond, and highly esteemed in jewelry. 

&, Redness; red color. Shak, 

3. Any thing red. Milton. 

4. A blain; a blotch; a carbuncle. 

[The ruby is said to be the stone called by Pliny a 
Carsuncce.] 

Ruby of arsenic or sulphur, is the realgar, protosul- 
phuret of arsenic, or red compound of arsenic and 
sulphur. Encyc. Nicholson. 

Ruby of zinc, is the protosulphuret of zinc, or red 
blende. 

Rock ruby; a fine red variety of garnet. Dana. 

Ruby silver. See Rep Sitver. 


O/BY, v.t. To make red. Pope. 
RO/BY, a. Of the color of the ruby; red; as, ruby 
lips. 
O/BY-ING, ppr. Making red. 
UCK, »w. t. rL rugo, to wrinkle, to fold; ruga, a 
fold. 
1. be cower; to bend and set close. [JVot in use.] 


R 


R 


R 
R 


R 


R 
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RUDDER, nz. 


R 
R 


RUD’/DLE, x [ 


RUD/DLE-MAN, n. 


Gower. 
2. To draw into wrinkles or folds ; to crease ; as, 
to ruck up a carpet. Smart. 
[In this sense, the word is used by the common 
people of New England.] 
CK,v.% To squat or sit, as a hen on eggs. 
j Smart. 
2, To have a folded or ridgy surface, as the sleeve 


of a coat. Forby. 
UCK, x A wrinkle, fold, or plait in a piece of 
cloth. 

UCK’ED, (rukt,) pp. Wrinkled. 


U€-TA/TION, n. [L. ructo, to belch.] 

The act of belching wind from the stomach. 

UD, to make red, used by Spenser, is a different 
spelling of Rep. [0Obs.] [See Ruppy.] 
UD, 7. [Sax. rude. See Rep and Ruppy.] 

1, Rednoss; blush ; also, red oclier. 

2. The fish rudd. 

UDD, 2. [Probably from red, ruddy.] _A fresh-water 
European fish of the carp family, Leuciscus ery- 
throphthalmus, also called Rep-eve. It differs from 
the roach, to which it is closely allied, in having the 
do-sal fin placed in the interval between the ventral 
and anal fins. Its body is deep, and has the whole 
earface tinged witb a brilliant reddish golden hue. 

Jardine’s Nat, Lib, 
[G. ruder, an oar and a rudder; Sax. 
rother, an oar; D. roer, for roeder ; Sw. roder; Dan. 
goer, (See Row.) The oar was the first ruddev used 
by man, and is still the instrument of steering cer- 
tain boats. ] 

1. In navigation, the instrument by which-a ship 
iis steered ; that part of the helm which consists of a 
piece of timber, broad at the bottom, which enters 
the water and is attached to the stern post by hinges, 
on which itturns. This timber is managed by means 
of the tiller or wheel. Totten. 

2. That which guides or governs the course. 


For rhyme the rudder is of verses. Hudibras. 


3. Asieve. [Local.] [See Rrppre.] 

Rudder perch ; a small fish with the upper part of 
the body brown, varied with large round spot7 o 
yellow, the belly and sides streaked with lines of 
white and yellow. This fish is said to follow the 
rudders of ships in the warm parts of the Atlantic. 


Catesby. Pennant. 
UD/DI-ED dete a. Made ruddy or red. 
UD'DI-NES , 2. [from rudd: The state of being 


ruddy ; redness, or rather a lively flesh color; that 
degree of redness which characterizes high health ; 
applied ehiefly to the complexion or color of the 
human skin; as, the ruddiness of the cheeks or lips. 
Ww. rhuzell; from the root of red, 
rudidy.] 
The name of a species of red earth, colored by 
sesquoxyd of iron; red chalk, which see. 
Woodward. 
One who digs riddle. 


RUD/DOCK, n. [Sax. rudduc; from the root of red, 


R 


ruddy. ] 

A bird, the English robin or redbreast. 

Edin, Encye. 
UD'DY, a. [Sax. rude, rudu, reod; D. rood; G. 
roth; W. rhuz; Gr. epvOpos; Sans. rudhira, blood. 
This seems to be a dialectical orthography of Rep, 
which see.] 

1. Of a red color; of a lively flesh color, or the 
color of the human skin in high health. Thus we 
say, ruddy cheeks, ruddy lips, a ruddy face or skin, a 
ruddy youth; and in poetic language, ruddy fruit. 
But the word is chiefly applied to the human skin. 

Dryden. Otway. 


2. Of a bright yellow color; as, ruddy gold. [Un-|R 
usual den. 
RODE, a. 

L. - 


RODE'LY, adv. 


RO/DEN-TYRE, zn. 


RU/DE-RA-RY, a. 


RU-DE-RA/TION, 2. 


RO’DI-) 


RU-DI-MENT’AL, 


RUD 


The sense is probably rough, broken, and this word 
338 allied to raw and crude. See Class Rd, No. 

) 38. 

1. Rough; uneven; rugged; unformed by art; 
as, rude workmanship, that is, roughly finished ; 
rude and unpolished stones. Salling fleet. 

2. Rough; of coarse manners; unpolished; un- 
civil; clownish; rustic; as, a rude countryman ; 
rude behavior ; rude treatment; a rude attack. 


Ruffian, let go that rude, uncivil touch. Shak. 


3. Violent; tumultuous; boisterous; turbulent ; 

as, rude winds 3 the rude agitation of the sea. 
Boyle. 

4. Violent; fierce; impetuous ; as, the rude shock 
of armies. 

5. Harsh; inclement; as, the rude wine 

6. Ignorant; untaught; savage; barbarous; as, 
the rude natives of America or of New Holland ; 
the rude ancestors of the Greeks. 

7. Raw ; untaught ; ignorant; not skilled or prac- 
ticed ; as, rude in speech; rude in arms. Wotton. 

8, Artless; inelegant; not polished; as, a rude 
translation of Virgil. Dryden. 
With roughness; as, a mountain 
bela, Becket) 

2. Violently ; fiercely ; tumultuously. The door 
was rudely assaulted. 

3. In a rude or uncivil manner ; as; to be rudely 
accosted. 

4. Without exactness or nicety; coarsely ; as, 
work rudely executed. 


I that am rudely stamped, and want love’s majesty, 


To strut before » wanton, ambling nymph, Shak. 
5. Unskillfully. : 
My muse, though rudely, has resigned 
Some faint resemblance of his ike mind, Dryden, 


6. Without elegance. 


RODE’NESS,z. A rough, broken state ; unevenness ; 


wildness ; as, the rudeness of 8 mountain, country, 
or landscape. 

2. Coarseness of manners; incivility ; rusticity ; 
vulgarity. 

And kings the rudenese of their joy must bear. 


3. Ignorance ; unskillfulness. 
What he did amiss was rather through rudenese and want of 
jutginent, Hayward, 

4. Artlessness ; coarseness; inelegance ; as, the 
rudeness of a painting, or piece of sculpture. 

5. Violence ; impetuosity; as, the rudeness of an 
attack or shock. 

6. Violence ; storminess ; as, the rudeness of winds 
or of the season. 


Dryden. 


[Fr., from L. rudens, a ro 4 
In architecture, the figure of a rope or stat, plain 
or carved, with which the flutings of columns are 
sometimes filled. Brande. 
[Low L. ruderarius; from the 
root of rudis, and indicating the primary sense of 
rude, to be broken. 

Dict. 


Belonging to rubbish. [JWVot used.] 
[L. ruderatio, from rudero, to 


pave with broken stones. } 

Among the ancients, a method of laying pavements, 
and perhaps of building walls, with pone veo: 
and mortar. alt, 


f| RODES’/BY, (ridz’be,) xn. An uncivil, turbulen* fel- 
Shak. 


low. [aa ™ use. 

ENT, 2. [Fr., from L. rudimentum. If con- 
nected with erudio, it denotes what is taught, and 
erudio may be connected with the Goth. rodyaz, to 
speak, Sax. redan, to read. But the real origin is 
not obvious. It may have been formed from some 
word in Rd, signifying to shoot or spring.] 

1. A first principle or element; that which is to 
be first learnt; as, the rudiments of learning or 
science. Articulate sounds are the rudiments of lan- 
guage; letters or characters are the rudiments of 
written language; the primary rules of any art or 
science are its rudiments. Hence instruction in the 
rudiments of any art or science, constitutes the be- 
ginning of education in that art or science. 

2. The original of any thing in its first form. Thus 
in botany, the germen, ovary, or seed bud, is the ru- 
diment of the fruit yet in embryo ; and the seed is the 
rudiment of a new plant, Martyn. 

Rudiment, in natural history, is also an imperfect 
organ, one which is never fully formed. Thus the 
flowers in the genus Pentstemon have four stamens 
and a rudiment of a fifth, (a simple filament without 
an anther.) 


God beholds the first imperfect rudiments of virtue in the soul, 
Spectator. 


RO/DI-MENT, v. t. To furnish with first principles 


or rules; to ground; to settle in first principles. 
* Gayton. 
a, Initial; pertainiug to rudi- 
U-DI-MENT’A-RY, ments, or consisting in first 
rinciples ; as, rudimental essays. Spectator. 


Fr. rude; It. rude and rozzo; Sp. rudo;| RU-DOLPH’INE, a. An epithet applied to a set of as- 
3; D. ruw; G. rok, maw, crude; Arm. rust.! tronomical tables, computed by Kepler, and founded 


RUF’ 


on the observations of Tycho Brahe ; so named from 

Rudolph If., emperor of Bohemia. Brande. 
RUE, (ri,) y. 4 ([Sax, reowian, hreowian; W. rhuaw, 

rhuadu ; D. rouwen; G. reuen, to repeat; Dan. and 

Sw. ruelse, contrition. This is the L. rude, to roar, 

to bray. Class Rd.) 

To lament ; to regret ; to gricve for; as, to rue the 
commission of a crime ; to rue the day. 
Thy will 


Chose freely what it now so juetly rues, Milton. 
RUE, v. i To have compassion. [Jot in use.] 
Chaucer. 


RUE, xn. Sorrow; repentance. [Wot in use.] Shak. 
ROE, (ri,) n. [Sax. rude; D. rut; G. raute; Dan 
rude; Gr. purn; L. and It. ruta; Sp. ruda; Fr. rueg 
Arm. ry; Ir. ruith, raith; Corn. ryte. Rue ig a com 
tracted word. Qu., from its bitter taste, grating, 
roughness. } 
A plant of the genus Ruta, of several species. The 
common garden rue is medicinal. It bas a strong, 
ungrateful odor, and a bitter and penetrating taste. 


Encyc. 
es (ride,) pp. Lamented; grieved for; regret 


ted. 
RUE/FUL, (ri’-,) a. [rue and full.] Woful; mourn- 
ful ; sorrowful ; to be lamented. 


Spur them to rueful worl: Shak, 
2, Expressing sorrow 
He sighed and cast a rueful eye. Dryden. 
ROE/FUL-LY, adv. Mourrfully ; sorrowfully. More 


RUE/FUL-NESS, 2. Sorrowfulness ; mournfulness, 
RUE/ING, x, Lamentation. Smith. 
RU-ELLE’, (ru-el’,) n. [Fr.,a narrow street, from rue, 


a wierd 
A circle; a private circle or assembly at a private 
house. [JVot im use. Dryden. 
RU-FES/CENT, a. [L. rufesco; to grow red.] 
Reddish ; tinged with red. Ed, Encye. 
RUFF, x. [Amn. roufenn, a wrinkle; W. rhevu, to 
thicken.] 


1. A piece of plaited linen worn by females around 
the neck. Addison. 
2. Something puckered or plaited. Pope. 
3. A European river fish, of the perch family, 
Acerina vulgaris, sometimes called the smaller river 
perch. Jardine’s Nat, Lib. 
4. A bird of Europe and Asia, Machetes pregnax, 
allied to the Woodcock and sandpiper. The male 
bas a tuft of feathers around the neck during the 


breeding season, whence the name. The female is 
called Reeve. Jardine. 
.5. Astate of roughness. [Sax. hreof.] [Obs.] 
Chapman. 
6. Pride; elevation ; as, princes in the ruff of all 
their glory. L’ Estrange. 


7. A particular species of pigeon. 
8, At cards, the act of winning the trick by trump- 
ing the cards of another suit. [D. troef, troeven.] 
RUFF, v.t. To ruffle; to disorder. Spenser. 
2. To trump any other suit of cards at whist. [D. 
troeven. 
RUFF’ED, (ruft,) pp. Ruffled ; disordered. 
RUF’FIAN, (ruf’yan,) ». [If this word signifies pri- 
marily a robber, it is from the root of rob, Sw. rifoa, 
Dan. réver. In Scottish, rufie is a worthless fellow. 
In It. rufiano is a pimp, Sp. rufian, Port. rufiam; Dh. 
rofiaan, id.} 
“A boisterous, brutal fellow ; a fellow ready for any 
desperate crime ; a robber, a cutthroat ; 8 murderer. 
. ; Addison. 
RUF FIAN, (ruf’yan,) a. Brutal ; savagely boisterous; 
as, rufian rage. 7, ope.” 
RUF’FIAN, v. i. 
tumult, “ - 
RUF’FIAN-ISH, a. Having the qualities or manner 
of a ruffian. ‘ 
RUF’FIAN-ISM, 2. The act or conduct of a rufilan. 
RUF’FIAN-LIKE, ) a. Like aruffian ; bold in crimes 
RUF’FIAN-LY violent ; licentious, ~~ Fulke.— 
RUF’FLE, (ruf'fl,) v. t ([Belgic, ruyfelen, to wrin- 
kle. Chaucer has riveling, wrinkling, and Spelman 
cites riflura or ruflura from Bracton, as signifying ip 
law a breach or Jaceration of {he skin, made by the 
stroke of a stick.] i 
1. Properly, to wrinkle ; to draw or contract inte 
wrinkles, open plaits, or folds, ¢ Addison. 
2. ‘fo disorder by disturbing a smooth surface ; to 
make uneven by agitation ; as, to rufie the soa or a 


lake. 
She smoothed the rufied seas. _ Dryden, 
3. To discompose by disturbing a calm state of; te 
agitate ; to a:sturb ; as, to rufie the mind; to rufie 
the passions or the temper. It expresses jess than 
Fret and Vex. 
4. To throw into disorder or confusion. 
Where best 
He might the rufied foe Invest, Hudibras,. 
5. To throw together in a disorderly manner. 
] ruffed up fallen leaves in heap, [Unusual.] Chapman. 
6. To furnish with ruffles; as, to ruffe a shirt. 
RUF’FLE, (ruf’fi,) v. é, To grow rough or turbulent; . 
as, the winds ruffle. Shak. 


ay a 
To play the ruffian ; to rage ; to raise 
hak. 
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RUI 


a To play loosely ; to flutter.. 


” On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined,? 
‘Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. / 


2.4To be rough ; to jar™ to be in contention. 
~  \They would rufle’with jurors. [Obs.]; Bacon, 


RUF’FLE?x: A strip of plaited cambric; or other fine 
cloth, attached to some border of a garment, as to the 
wristband or bosom. That at the bosom is sometimes 
called by the English a Friut. 

2. Disturbance ; agitation ; commotion; as, to put 
the mind or temper in a rufje. 

RUF’FLE, )-n. A particular beat of the drum, being 

RUIF,* "a low, vibrating sound, not so loud as 
a roll, used, on™ certain occasions in military affairs 
as a mark of respect. Lieutenant-generals have three 
ruffles, as they pass by the regiment, guard, &c. ; ma- 
jor-generals have two ; brigadiers one, &c. 

—« Campbell, Mil. Dict. Encyc. 

RUF’FLE, } v. t.” To beat the ruff or ruffle of the 

RUFF, , drum.” 

RUF’FLED, pp. or a. Disturbed ; agitated ; furnished 
with ruffles. 5 

RUF’FLE-LESS, a. Having no ruffles. 

RUF/FLE-MENT, nz. Act of ruffling. 

RUF’FLER, nr. A bully; aswaggerer. [JVot in use,] 

RUF’FLING, ppr. Disturbing ; agitating.; furnishing 

_ with ruffles. 

RUF’FLING, n. Commotion ; disturbance ; agitation. 

pea a ppr.~ Beating a roll of the drum. 

RUF’FLING, n. A particular beat or roll of the drum, 


RUF’FING, used on certain occasions as a mark 
of respect. 

RO/FOUS, a. [L. rufus; Sp. rufo; Port. ruivo; prob- 
ably from the root of L. rubzo.] 


\ dish ; of a reddish color, or rather of a brown- 


ish red. Lindley. 
RUF’/TER-HOOD, n. In falconry, a hood to be worn 
by a hawk when she is first drawn. Bailey. 


RUG, n. [D. ruig, G. rauch, rough, hairy, shaggy ; 
Sw. rugg, entangled hair ; ruggig, rugged, shaggy. 
This coincides with Dan. rug, W. rhyg, rye, that is, 
rough; W.rhug, something abounding with points. 
In W. brycaa is a rag, a clog, a brogue for the feet, 
a covering. This ey to the great family of 
rough, L. ruga, raucus.] 

1, A coarse, nappy woolen cloth, used for a bed- 
cover, and, in modern times, particularly, for cover- 
ing the carpet before a fireplace. This name was 
formerly given to a coarse kind of frieze used for 
winter garments, and it may be that the poor in some 
countries still wear it. But in America, I believe, 
the name is applied only to a bed-cover for ordinary 
beds, and to a covering before a fireplace. 

2. A rough, woolly, or shaggy dog. 

RU/GATE, a. Wrinkled; having alternate ridges and 
depressions, Dana. 
RUG/GED, a. [from the root of rug, rough, which 

see. 

+ Rough 3 full of asperities on the surface ; broken 

into sharp or irregular points or crags, or otherwise 

uneven ; as, arugged mountain ; a rugged road. 
2. Uneven ; not neat or regular. 
His well-proportionod board made rough and rugged, Shak, 


3. Rough in temper; harsh; hard; crabbed ; aus- 
tere. South. 

4, Stormy ; turbulent; tempestuous; as, rugged 
weather ; a rugged season. 

5, Rough to the ear; harsh ; grating ; as, a rugged 
Verse in poetry ; rugged prose. Dryden. 
a Scur; surly ; frowning; wrinkled ; as, rugged 

3, 

7. Violent ; rude ; boisterous, Hudibras. 

8 Rough ; shaggy ; as, arugged bear. Fairfaz. 

9. In botany, scabrous; rough with twbercles or 
stiff points; asa leaf or stem. Martyn. 

RUG’GED-LY, ado. In a rough or rugged manner. 

RUG/GED-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
rugged ; roughness ; asperity of surface ; as, the rug- 
gedness of land or of roads, 

2. Roughness of temper ; harshness; surliness, 

3. Coarseness ; rudeness of manners. 

4. Storminess ; boisterousness ; as of a season. 

RUG'-GOWN-ED, a. Wearing a coarse gown or rug. 
Beaum. & Fi. 
RUG'IN, x. A-nappy cloth. [Not used.] Wiseman. 
RC’GINE, (ri‘jeen,) x. [Fr.] A.surgeon’s rasp. Sharp. 
ROGouS, a, [L. rugosus, from ruga, a wrinkle.] 

1. Wrinkled ; full of wrinkles. Wiseman. 

2. In botany, a leaf is said to be rugose when the 
veins are more contracted than the disk, so that the 
Tatter rises into little inequalities, as in sage, prim- 
roso, cowslip, &c. Martyn. Smith, 

RU-GOS/I-TY, x. A state of being wrinkled. [Little 
used. Smith, 
RO/'IN, n. [Fr. rumo, from L. and Sp. ruina; It, ruing 

and rovina; from L. ruo, to fall, to rush down; W. 
rhewin, a sudden glide, slip, or fall, ruin ; rhew, some- 
thing slippery or stnooth, ice, frost; rheu, to move or 
be active ; ri4b, a running off; rkébyz, a destroyer. 
Perhaps the latter words are of a different family.] 
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RO’IN, »v. t. 


RO'IN, v. i. 


RU-IN-A'T 
RO'IN-E 


RU’IN-ER, 2. 
| RO/IN-I-FORM, a. 


RUO'IN-ING, ppr. 


RO/IN-OUS-LY, ado. 


RUL 


1. Destructiczn ; fall; overthrow; defeat; that 
change of any thing which destroys it, or entirely 
defeats its object, or unfits it for use ; as, the ruc of 
a house; the ruin of aship or an ariny ; the ruza of 
a constitution of government ; the ruin of health ; the 
ruin of commerce ; the ruin of public or private hap- 
piness ; the rvin of a project. | 

2. Mischief; bane ; that which destroys 

The errors of young men are tho ruin of busincss. Bacon. 


3. Ruin; more generally, ruins; the remains of a 
decayed or demolished city, house, fortress, or any 
work of art or other thing; as, the ruins of Balbec, 
Palmyra, or Persepolis ; the ruins of a wall; a castle 
in ruins. 

The labor of a day will not build up a virtuous habit on the 

ruing of an old ani vicious character. “Buckminster. 

4, The decayed or enfeebled remains of a natural 
object ; as, the venerable old man presenta a great 
mind in ruins. 

5. The cause of destruction. 

They were the ruin of him and of all Israel. —2 Chron, xxviii. 
[Fr. ruiner.] 

1. To demolish ; to pull down, burn, or otherwise 
destroy ; as, to ruin a city or an edifice. 

2. To subvert ; to destroy ; as, to ruin a state or 
government. 

3. To destroy ; to bring to an end; as, to ruin com- 
merce or manufactures, 

4, To.destroy in any-‘manner; as, to ruin health or 
happiness ; to ruin reputation. 

5. To countcract ; to defeat; as, to ruin a plan or 
project. 

6. To deprive of felicity or fortune. 

By thee raised I ruin all my foes, Milton, 

Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown, Dryden. 
7. To impoverish ; as, to be ruined by speculation. 
Tho eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us. Frank/in. 


8. To bring to everlasting misery ; as, to ruin the 
soul, 
To fall into ruins, Milton. 
2. Torun to ruin; to fall into decay or be dilapi- 
dated. 
anes he his house of polished marble build, 
Yet shall tt ruin like the moth’s frail cell. Sandys, 
3. To be reduced ; to be brought to poverty or mis- 
ery. 
If we are idle, and disturb the industrious [In thelr business, we 
shall ruin the faster. Locke. 
Note. — This intransitive use of the verb is now 
unusual. 


RO’/IN-ATE, v. t. To demolish; to subvert; to de- 


stroy ; to reduce to poverty. 
and met is become obsolete.] 

ON, x. Subversion ; overthrow ; demoli- 
tion. [Jnelegant and obsolete. 

, pp. or a. Demolished; destroyed ; sub- 
verted ; reduced to poverty ; undone. 
One that ruins or destroys, 
[L. ruina and form.] 

Having the appearance of ruins, or the ruins of 
houses, Certain minerals are said to be ruiniform. 
Demolishing ; subverting ; destroy- 
ing; reducing to"poverty ; bringing to endless mis- 


[This word is ill-formed, 


Chapman. 


ery. 
RO’IN-OUS, a. [L. ruinosus; Fr. ruineuz.) 


1. Fallen to ruin; entirely decayed ; demolished ; 
dilapidated ; as, an edifice, bridge, or wall in a ruin- 
ous state. 

2. Destructive ; baneful ; pernicious; bringing or 
tending to bring certain ruin. Who can describe the 
ruinous practice of intemperance ? 

3. Composed of ruins; consisting in ruins; as,a 
ruinous heap. Is. xvii. 

In a ruinous manner; destruc- 
tively. 


RO/IN-OUS-NESS, n. A ruinous state or quality. 
ROL/A-BLE, a. 


ROLE, n. 


Subject to rule ; accordant to rule, 
Bacon. 

W. rheol; Arm. reol; Sax. regol, reozol ; 
Sw. Dan. G. and D. regel; Fr. regle; Sp. regla ; Port. 
regoa, regra; It. regola; L. regula, from rego, to gov- 
ern, that is, to stretch, strain, or make straight. I 
suppose the Welsh rkeol to be a contracted word.] 

1. Government ; sway ; empire ; control ; supreme 
command or authority. 

Awise servant shall have rule over a son that causeth shame, 

Prov, xvii. 

And his stern rule the groaning land obeyed. Pcpe. 

2. That which is established as a principle, stand- 
ard, or directory ; that by which any thing is to be 
adjusted or regulated, or to which it is to be con- 
formed ; that which is settled by authority or custom 
for guidance and direction. Thus a statute or law 
is a rule of civil conduct ; a canon is a rule of eccle- 
siastical government ; the precept or command of a 
father is a rule of action or obedience to children; 
precedents in law are rules of decision to judges ; 
maxims and customs furnish rules for regulating our 
social opinions and manners. The laws of God are 
rules for directing us in life-paramount to all others, 


A rule which you do not apply, is no rude at all. J, M. Mason, 


ROL/ER, xn. 


RUL/ING, ppr. 


ROL/ING-LY, adv. 
ROL’Y, a. 


RUM’BLE, ». i. 


RUM 


which lines are drawn, or 


3. An Instrument b 
short lengths measured, 

A judicious artwt will use his eye, but he will trust only to hig 

rule, South 

4, Established mode or course of proceeding pre- . 
scribed tn private life. Every man should have some 
fixed rules for managing bis own affairs. 

5. A maxim, canon, cr precept, to be observed in 
any art or science. Encyc. 

6. In monasterves, corporations, or societies, a law of 
regulation to be observed by the society and its par- 
ticular members. 

7. In courts, rules are the determinations and or- 
ders of court, to be observed by its officers in con- 
ducting the business of the court. 

8. In arithmetic and elgebra, a determinate mode 
prescribed for performing any operation and produ- 
cing a certain result. 

9. In grammar, an established form of construction 
in a particular class of words; or the expression of 
that furm in words, Thus it is a rule, in English, 
that s or es, added to a,noun in the singular number, 
forins the plural of that noun; but man forms its plu- 
ral men, and is an exception to the rule, 

Rule of three, is that rule of arithmetic which di- 

rects, When three terms are given, how to find a 
fourth, which shall havo the same ratio to the third 
terin as the second has to the first. 
CLE, v. t. To govern; to control the will and ac- 
tions of others, either by arbitrary power and author- 
ity or by established laws. The emperors of the East 
rule their subjects without the restraints of a consti- 
tution. In limited governments, men are ruled by 
known laws. 

If a man know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 

care of the church of God? —1 Tim iil. 

2. To govern the movements of things; to con- 
duct; to manage; to control. That God rules the 
world he has created, is a fundameutal article of be- 
lief. 

3. To manage ; to conduct, in almost any manner. 

4, To settle as by a rule, 

That's a ruled case with the schoolmen, Atterbury. 


5. To mark with lines by a ruler; as, to rule a 
blank book, 

6. To establish by decree or decision; to deter- 
mine ; as a court. 


ROLE, v. i. To have power or command ; to exercise 


supreme authority. . 
By me princeserule. — Prov, viii, 
It is often followed by over. 
They shall rade over their oppressors, — Is. xiv. 
We subdue and rule over all other creatures, Ray, 
2. In law, to decide ; to lay down and seitle as 8 
rule or order of court. 
3. Among merchants, tq stand or maintain a level; 
as, prices rule lower than former! 5 


ly. eh? 
ROL/ED, pp. Governed ; cceiotiad | conaucted ; man- 


aged ; established by decision. 

One that governs, whether emperor, 
king, pope, or governor; any one that exercises su- 
preme power over others. 

2, One that makes or executes laws in a limited 
or free government. Thus legislators and magis- 
trates are called rulers. 

3. Arule; an instrument of wood or metal with 
straight edges or sides, by which lines are drawn on 
paper, parchment, or other substance. When a ruleg 

as the lines of chords, tangents, sines, &c., it ig 
called a Prange Scace. Encyce, 
Governing ; controlling the will and 
actions of intelliger€ beings, or the movements of 
other physical bodies. 

2, Marking by. a ruler. 

3. Deciding; determining. 

4. a. Predominant; chief; controlling ; as, a ruJ- 
ing passion. 

Controllingly. 
{from rule.] Orderly; easily restrained, 
ede wnuse.] [See Unruty.] 


RUM, x2. [Perhaps from rheum, a flowing. In an old 


author, it is written rhum.] Spirit distilled from 
cane juice, or from the scummings of the juice from 
the boiling-house, or from the treacle or molasses 
which drains froin sugar, or from dunder, the lees of 
former distillations, Edwards, VP” Ind, 

In the United States, rum is distilled froin molasses 
only. 

2. A low, cant word for a country parson. Swift, 


RUM, a. Old-fashioned ; queer; odd. [4 caut word.) 


Smart. 


RUM’/BLE, (rum/bl,) 7. A seat for servants behind 


England, 
[D. rommelen; G. rummeln; Dan, 
rumler; It. rombare. If Rm are the radical letters 
this word may be referred to the Ch. Syr. Heb. an 
Eth, Dy , raam, Class Rm, No. 11. With a prefix, 
grumble, Gr. Bpexw, L. fremo, Ir. cruim, thunder, G. 


brummen, D, brommen, bremmen, &c.; Sw. rama, to 


carriage. 


. bellow.] 


To make a low, heavy, continued sound; as, 
thunder rumbles at a distance, but when near, ity 


oa 


968) 


RUM 


* sound is sharp and rattling; a heavy carriage rum- 
bles on the pavement. 

RUM’‘BLER, 2. The person or thing that rombies, 

RUM‘BLING, ppr. ora. Making a low, heavy, con- 
tinued sound; as, rumbling thunder. A rumbling 
noise is a low, heavy, continued noise. 

RUM'BLLUNG, n. A low, heavy, continued sound. 
Jer. Xlvii. 

RUM'BLING-LY, ado. 

RUM-BUD, n. 
a redness uccasioned by the detestable practice of ex- 
cessive drinking. Rum-buds usually appear first on 
the nose, and gradually extend over the face. 


Tn a rumbling manner. 


A grog blossom ; the popular name of 


This | RO/MOR-ING, ppr. 


U0 
RUN, 
2. Report of a fact; a story well authorized. 
This rumor of him went forth throughout all Judea. — Luke vii, 
3. Fame; reported celebrity. 
Great is the rumor of this dreadful knight. Shak, 
ROMOR, v.t. To report; to tell or circulate a report. 
"waa rumored 
My father ’ecaped from out the citadel, Dryden, 
RO/MOR-ED, pp. ora, Told among the people ; re- 
ported. : 


RU/MOR-ER, 2. A reporter; a teller of news. Shak. 
Reporting ; telling news. 


term seems to have reference to the disease techni- | RU’MOR-OUS, a. .Famous; notorious. {Obs.] Bals. 


cally defined to be an unsuppurative papule, station- 
ary, confluent, red, muttled with purple, chiefly 
affecting the face, sometimes produced, and always 
aggravated, by the use of alcoholic liquors, by expu- 
sure to heat, &c. It is technically called Jonthus co- 
rymbifer, and popularly pimpled face. pee | 
ush, 
RUMEN, 2. [L.] The cud of a ruminant; also, the 
upper stomach of animals which chew the cud. 
RU'MI-NANT, a [Fr., from L. rumizo.] 

Chewing the cud ; having the property of chewing 
again what has been swallowed ; as, ruminant ani- 
mals, Ray. 

RO’MENANT, na. An animal that chews the cud. 
Ruminants are four-footed, hairy, and viviparuus. 
Encve. Ran. Derham. 

An animal that chews the cud, as the camel, deer, 

goat, and bovine kind. Bell, 

RU/MI-NANT-LY, adv. By chewing. 

RU-MI-NAN’TIA, n. pl. An order of herbivorous 
animals, having four stomachs, the first so situated 
as to receive a large quantity of vegetable matters 
coarsely bruised by a first mastication, which passes 
into the second, where it is moistened and formed 
into little pellets, whieh the animal has the power of 
bringing again to the mouth to be rechewed, after 
which it is swallowed into the third stomach, from 
which it passes to the fourth, where it is finally di- 
gested. The camel, the deer, the bovine genus, the 
goat, and the sheep, are examples of this order, 

RU'MI-NATE, v. 4 [Fr. ruminer; L. rumiao, from 
rumen, the cud ; W. rhum, that swells out.] 

1. To chew the cud ; to chew again what has been 
slightly chewed and swallowed. Oxen, sheep, dccr, 
goats, camels, hares, and squirrels, ruminate in fact; 
other animals, as moles, bees, crickets, bevtles, crabs, 
&c., only appear to ruminate. Peyer. Encyc. 

The only animals endowed with the genuine fac- 
ulty of rumination, are the Ruminantia, or cloven- 
hoofed quadrupeds, (Pecora, Linnaus;) but the 
hare, although its stumach is differently organized, 
is an occasional and partial ruminant. Ed. Eacye, 

2. To muse; to meditate; to think again and 
again; to ponder. It is natural to ruminate on mis- 
fortunes. 

- He practices a slow meditation, and ruminates on the subject 


Wate, 
RO/MI-NATE, v. t. To chew over again. 
2. To muse on ; to meditate over and over again. 
Mad with desire, she ruminatea her sin. Dryden. 
RO’ MI-NATE, a, Ia botany, pierced by numerous 
RO’MI-NA-TED, narrow cavities, full of dry, cel- 
Jular matter, like the albumen of a nutmeg. Lindley. 
RO’ MLNA-TED, pp. Chewed again; mused on. 
RO/MI-NA-TING, ppr. or a. Chewing the cud; 


musing. 
RU-MI-NA/TION, n. [L. rumiiatio.] 
“1. The act of chewing the cud. . 


2. The power or property of chewing the cud. 
Rumination is given to animals, to enable them at once to lay up 
a great store of food, and afterward to chew it, Arbuthnot, 
3. A musing or continued thinking on a eubject; 
deliberate meditation or reflection. 
Retiring full of rumination sad. Thomson, 
RO’MI-NA-TOR, n. One that ruminates or muses on 
any su'ject; one that pauses to deliberate and con- 
sider. - Cotgrave. 
RUM'MAGE, 2. A searching carefully by looking 
into every corner, and by tumbling over things. 
RUM/MAGE, v. t. [Qu, L. rimor, or Fr. remer.] 
To search narrowly by looking into every corner, 
and turning over or removing goods or other things. 
Our greedy seamen rummage every hold. Dryden, 
RUM’MAGE, »v. i To search a place narrowly b. 
looking among things. 
I have often rummaged for old books in Little Britain and Duck- 
vane. Sujft. 
RUM'MA-GED, pp. Searched in every corner. 
RUM’ MA-GING. . Searching in every corner 
RUM/MER, z. Be aoa a wine glass, from rcomen, 
20 vaunt, brag, or praise.] 
A glass or drinking cup. [Vot in use,] Philips. 
RO/MOR, x. [L.] Flying or popular report; a cur- 
rent story passing from one person to another, with- 
out any known authority for the truth of it. 
Rumor next, and chance, 
And tumult, and confusion, afl embroiled. Milton. 


When ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, be ye not 
troubled. — Mark. xiii, 


EE ee 


RUMP, x. 
rompe. 
1, The end of the back-bone of an animal, with 
the parts adjacent. Among the Jews, the rump 
was esteemed the most delicate part of the animal. 
Encyc. 
2, The buttocks. Hudibras. 
Rump parliament; in English history, a name of 
contempt given to the remhant of the Long Parlia- 
ment, which, in 1659, after Richard Cromwell had 
resigned the protectorate, was assembled by a coun- 
cil of officers. One who had been a member of this 
parliament, or who favored it, was called a rumper. 
Brande. 
RUM’PLE, (rum'pl,) v. % [D. rompelen, to rumple ; 
Sax. hrympelle, a fold; probably connected with 
crumple, W. crm, crom, crooked, erymu, to bend.] 
To wrinkle ; to make uneven; to form into irreg- 
ular inequalities ; as, to rumple an apron or a cravat. 
Swift. 
Dryden. 
Formed into irregular wrinkles or 


[G. rumpf; Sw. rumpa; Dan. rumpe or 


RUM’PLE, x. A fold or plait, 
RUM/PLED, pp. 


folds. 
RUMP’LESS, a. Destitute of a tail; as, a rumpless 
fowl. WrEence. 


RUM’PLING, ppr. Making uneven. 

RUM/PUS, n. A disturbance; noise and confusion. 
[ Low, but used colloquially in England and America.]} 

RUN, v. t.; pret. Rin or Run, pp. Run. [Sax. rennan; 
und, with a transposition of Jetters, erran, arnian, 
yrnan; Goth, rinnan; D. rennen; G, rennen, rinnen; 

an, rinder; Sw. rdrna. The Welsh has rhin, a 
running, a channel, hence the Rhine.]} 

1, To move or pass in almost any manner, as on 
the feet or on wheels. Men and other animals run 
on their feet; carriages run on wheels, and wheels 
run on their axletrees. 

2. To move or pass on the feet with celerity or 
rapidity, by leaps or long, quick steps ; as, men and 
quadrupeds run when in haste. 

3. To use the legs in moving; tostep; as, children 


run alone or run about. Locke. 
4. To move in a hurry. 
The priest and people run about, B. Jonson, 


5. To proceed along the surface; to extend; to 
spread ; as, the fire runs over a field or forest. 


The fire ran along upon the ground. — Exod. ix, 


6. To rush with violence ; as, a ship rurs against 
a rock ; or one ship runs against another. 

7. To perform a passage by land or water ; to pass 
or go; as, ships, railroad cars, stage-coaches, é&c., 
run regularly between different places. 

8. To contend in a race; as,men or horses run for 
a prize. 

9. To flee for escape. When General Wolfe was 
dying, an officer standing by him exclaimed, “See 
how they run!” ‘*Who run?” said the dying hero. 
“The enemy,” said the officer. ‘‘Then I die hap- 
py,”’ said the general. es 

10. To depart privately ; to steal away. 

My conscience will serve me to run from this Jew, my anti 

J1. To flow in any manner, slowly or rapidly ;. to 
move or pass; as a fluid. Rivers run to the ocean 
or to lakes; the Connecticut runs on sand, and its 
water is remarkably pure ; the tide runs two or three 
miles an hour ; tears run down the cheeks. 

12, To emit; to let flow. 

I command that the condult rua nothing but clarét. __ Shak. 

Rivers run potable gold. Milton. 

But this form of expression is elliptical, with being 
omitted ; ‘rivers run with potable gole2” 

13, To be liquid or fluid, 


As wax, dissolves, as ice begins to run. Addison. 
14. To be fusible ;, to melt. 
Sussex iron ores run freely in the fire. Woodward. | 


15. To fuse ; to melt. 
Your iron must not burn in the fire, that ls, rum or melt, for then 
it will be brittle. Mozon, 

16. To turn ; as, a wheel runs on an axis or on a 
pivot. 4 

17. To pass; to proceed; as, to run through a 
course of business; to run through life; to run in a 
circle ora line; to run through all degrees of pro- 
motion. 

18, To flow, as words, language, or periods. The 


lines run smoothly. fe 
~~ £ 


RUN 
19. To pass, as time. 


As fist as our time runs, we should be glad in most part of owe 
lives that it ran much faster. ison, 


20. To have a legal course ; to be attached to; to 
have Jegal effect. 


Customs run only upon our gooda imported or exported, and that 
but once for all; whereas interest rune as well upow out 
ships as goocls, and must be yearly paid. ide. - 


21. To have a course or direction. « 
Where the generally-allowed practice ruse counter to it. 
ee 

Little is the wisdom, where the flight pot 

Bo runs against all reason. ; _{ Shak, 

22. To pass in thought, speech, or practice; as, to 
run through a series of arguments; to run from one 
topic to another. 


Virgil, in his first Geor ic, has run into a set of precepts forel, 
EAs subject. ae F 7 idieone 


23. To be mentioned cursorily or in few words,; 
The whole runs on short, like articles in an secant bd 


24, To have a continued tenor or course. . The con- 


versation ran on the affairs of the Greeks. “ty 
The king’s ordinary style runneth, ‘“ Our sovereign lord the 
z king.” Sanderson, 


25. To be in motion; to speak incessantly. Hew 
tongne runs continually. a 

26. To be busied. \ 

When we desire any thing, our minds run wholly on the good 


circurnstances of it; when it is obtained, our mints run 
wholly on the bad ones. i 


27. To be popularly known. . 

Men gave them their own names, by which they run a 

while in Rome. Tem; 

28. To be received; to have reception, suecess, or 
continuance. The pamphlet rims well among a cer-= 
tain class of people. 

29. ‘To proceed in succession. .. 

She saw with joy the line immortal run, 
Each sire imptessed and glaring in his son, Pope. \ 

30. To pass from one state or condition to another; 
as, to run into confusion or error ; to run distracted. 


ya ie , Addison. 

31. To proceed in a train of condwi€t.‘ 

You should run o certain course. Shak, 

32. To be in force. 

The owner hath incurred the forfeiture of e' years’ profits of 
his lands, befure he cometh to the knowledge of the process 
that runneth against him. Bacon; 

33. To be generally received. 

He was not ignorant what report run of himself. Knolles. 


34. To be carried ; to extend ; to rise ; as, debates 
run high. 

In popish countries, the power of the clergy rune higher. — 

Ayliffe. 

35. To have atrack or course. 

Searching the ulcer with my probe, the sinus run up above the 

36. To extend ; to lie in continued length. Veins 
of silver run in different directions. 

37. To have a certain direction. 
east and west. or @ - a 

38. 'T'o pass in an orbit of any figure. The planets 

n their periodical courses; the comets do not run 
lawless through the regions of space. 

39. ‘To tend in growth or progress. Pride is apt to 
run into a contempt of others. areas 

40. To grow exuberantly. Young persons of 10 or 
12 years old soon run up to men and women. 

If the richness of the ground cause turnips to run to leaves, 

ng down the Jeaves wil! help their rooting. Mortimer. 

41, To discharge pus or other matter; as, an ulcer 
runs. 

42, To reach ; to extend to the remembrance of; 
as, time out of mind, the memory of which runneth 
not to the contrary. ve ” ‘ 

43. To continue in time, befure it becomes due and 
payable ; as, a note runs thirty days; a note of six 
months has ninety days to run. ; 

44, To continue in effect, force, or operation. 

The statute may be prevented from running —by the act of the 

creditor. Hopkinson, Wheaton’s Rep. 

45, To press with numerous demands of payment ; 
as, to run upon a bank. aR: 

46. To pass or fall into fault, vice, or misfortune ; 
as, to run into vice ; to run into evil practices ; to rum 
into debt ; to run into mistakes. 

47 To Yall or pass by gradual changes ; to make a 
transition ; as,-colors run one into another. 

48, To have a general tendency. ‘ 


Temperate climates run into moderato governments. i Swift, 


49, To proceed as on a ground or principle. Upon 
that the apostle’s argument ruzs, e. 


The line rung 


Atterbury. 
50. To pass or proceed in conduct or management. 


Tarquin, running into all the methods of tyranny, after a cruel 
reign, was expelled, Swift, 


51. To creep; te move by creeping or crawling; — 


as, serpents run on the ground, : 
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RUN 


RUS 


E. to S. W. 
' 55, In Scripture, to pursue or practice the duties of 
religion. 

Ye did ‘run well; who did hinder you? — Gal. v. 

36. In elections, to have interest or favor; to be 
supported by votes. The candidate will not run, or 
he will run well. 

To run after ; to pursue or follow. 

®. To search for; to endeavor to find or obtain ; 
28, to run after similes. Locke. 

To run at; to attack with the horns, as a bull. 

To run away; to flee; to escape. a 

To run away with; to hurry without deliberation, 

Locke. 

&. To convey away ; or to assist in escape or elope- 
ent. 

To run in; to enter; to step in. 

To run into ; to enter; as, to run into danger. 

'To run in trust; to run in debt ; to get credit. [Jot 
in use.) 

To run in with ; to close; tocomply ; to agree with. 
{Unuszal.] Baker. 

2. To make toward ; to near ; to sall close to: as, 
Xo run in with the land ; a seaman’s phrase. 

To run down a coast ; torsail along it. 

To run on; to be continued. Their accounts had 
un on for a year or two without a settlement. 

2. To talk incessantly. 

3. To continue a course. Drayton. 

4, To press with jokes or ridicule ; to abuse with 
-datcasms ; to bear hard on. 

__ To run over; to overflow; as, a cup runs over ; or 
the liquor runs over. 

To run out ; to come to an end; tc expire; as, a 
dease runs out at Michaelmas. 

2. To spread exuberantly ; a3, insectile animals 
Tun out into legs. Hammond. 

3. To expatiate ; as, to run out into beautiful di- 
gressions. He runs out in praise of Milton. 

Addison. 

4. To be wasted or exhausted ; as, an estate man- 
ged without economy will soon run out. 

5. To become poor by extravagance. 

And had her stock been leas, no doubt 
She must have long ago runout. 

To run riot ; to go to the utmost excess. 

To run up: to rise; to swell; to amount. Ac- 
«ounts of goods credited run up very fast. 

UN, v. t. To drive or push; in a general sense. 
Hence, torun a sword through the body, is to stab or 
Pierce it. 
2. To drive; to force. ‘ 
A talkative person rune himself upon great inconveniences, by 
blabbing out his own or othera’ aecrets. ay. 
TB, accustomed to retired speculations, run natural philoeo- 
phy into metaphysical notions, icke. 
3. To cause to be driven. 
They ran the ship aground. — Acts xxvii. 

4, To melt; to fuse. 

The purest gold must be run and washed. Felton. 


5. To incur; to encounter; to run the risk or 
Hazard of losing one’s property. To run the danger, 
is a phrase not now in use. 

6. To ventare ; to hazard. 

He wouid himself be in the Highlands to receive them, and run 

his fortune with them, Clarendon, 

7. To smuggle; to import or export without pay- 
4ng the duties required by law ; as, to run goods. 

8. To pursue in thought; to carry in contempla- 
tion ; as, to run the world back to its first. original. 


Dryden. 


South. 
I would gledly understand the formation of a soul, and run St up 
to its punctum saliens. Collier. 


9. To push; to thrust; as, to run the hand into 
the pocket or the bosom ; to run a nail into the foot. 

10. To ascertain and mark by metes and bounds; 
as, to run a line between towna or states, 

il. To cause to ply; to maintain in running or 

ssing; as, to rum a stage-coach from London to 

Tistol ; to run a line of packets from New Haven to 
New York. 

12. To cause to pass; as, to run a rope through a 
‘block. , ‘ 

13. To found ; to shape, form, or make in a mold ; 
4o east ; as, to rum buttons or balls. 

To run down; in hunting, to chase to weariness ; 
43, to run down a stag. 

2. In navigation, to run down a vessel, is to run 
aginst her, end on, and sink her. Mar. Dict. 

3. To crush ; to overthrow ; to overbear. 


R: ligion is run down by the license of thas times. Berkeley. 


i run hard; to prets with jokes, sarcasm, or Tidi- 
cule. 

2. To urge or press importunately. 

To run over; to recount in a cursory manner; to 


tartrate hastily; as, to run over the particulars of a |" 


story. 
2. To consider cursorily. 


3. To pass the eye over'hastily. : 

To run out; to thrust or push out; to extend. 

2. To waste ; to exhaust; as, to run out an estate, 

To run through; to expend; to waste; as, to run 
through an estate, 

To run up; to increase; to enlarge by additions, 
A man who takes goods on credit, is apt to run up 
his account to a large sum before he is aware of it. 

2. To thrust up, as any thing long and slender. 

RUN, x. The act of running. 
2. Course ; motion ; as, the run of humor. Bacon. 
3. Flow ; as, a run of verses to please the ear. 
Broome. 

4, Course; process ; continued series; as, the run 
of events, 

5. Way ; will; uncontrolled course. 

Our family must have their run. Arbuthnot, 

6. General reception ; continued success, 

It is impossible for detached papers to have a general run or long 

continuance, if not diversified with humor, Addison. 

7. Modish or popniar clamor; as, a violent rux 
against university education. Swift. 

8. A general or uncommon pressure on a bank or 
treasury for payment of its notes. 

9, The aftinost part of a ship’s bottom. Mar. Dict. 

10, The distance sailed by a ship; as, we had a 
good run. 

11. A voyage ; also, an agreement among sailors 
to work a passage frum one placo to another. 

Mar, Dict. 

12. A pair of mill-stones. A mill has two, four, 
or six runs of stones. 

13. Prevalence ; as, a disease, opinion, or fashion 
has its rua. 

14. In the Middle and Southern States of America, a 
small stream ; a brook. 

In the long run, (at the long run, not so generally 
used,) signifies the whole process or course of things 
taken together ; in the final result ; in the conclusion 
or end. 

The run of mankind; the generality of people. 

RUN‘A-GATE, n. [Fr. Sue geal 
A fugitive ; an apostate; a rebel; a vagabond. 
Sidney. Shak. 
RUN/A-WAY, zn. [run and away.] One that flies 
from danger or restraint; one that deserts lawful 


service ; a fugitive. Shak. 
RUN-€A'TION, n. [L. runcatio.] 
A weeding. ([JWVot in use.] Evelyn. 


RUN'CLNATE, a. [L. runcina, a saw.] 

In botany, a runcinate leaf is a sort of pinnatifid 
leaf, with the lobes convex before and straight be- 
hind, like the teeth of a double saw, as in the dan- 
delion. Martyn. 

A leaf which has sinuses, and of course lobes, 
that slope backward, is said to be runcinate. 

Lion toothed ; cut into several transverse, acute 
segments, pointing backward. Smith. 

RUN’DLE, (run/dl,) 2. [from round, G. rund. 

1. A round ; a step of a ladder. uRpa. 

2. Something put round an axis; a peritrochium; 
as, a cylinder with a rundle about it. Wilkins. 

RUND/LET, ) x. [from round.] A small barrel of no 

RUN’'LET, certain dimensions. It may contain 
from three to twenty gallons. Encyc. 

RONE, xn [See Runic.] The Rv-... letter or charac- 
ter. Temple. 

RO'NER, x. A bard or learned man among the an- 
cient Goths. [See Runic.] Temple, 

RONES, x. pl. Gothic characters, poetry, or rhymes, 

Temple. 

RUNG, pret. and pp. of Rina. 

RUNG, xn. A floor timber in a ship, whence the upper 
end is called a Runa-HEAD ; more properly, a Fioor- 
HEAD. Afar. Dict. 

RO’NIC, a. [W. rhin, Ir. run, Goth. runa, Sax. run, a 
secret or mystery, a letter.] : 

An epithet applied to the language and letters of 
pester Goths. [In Russ. chronoyu is ta con- 
ceal. 

RUN’LET, x. A little run or stream; a brook. 

2. Bee Runpiet. 

RUN’NEL, x. [from run.] A rivulet or small brook. 


Not tn use.) Fairfaz. 
RUN’NER, n. [from run.] One that runs; that 
which runs. 
2. A racer. Dryden. 
3. A messenger. Swift. 


4. A thread-like stem, running along the ground, 
as in the strawberry, and forming at its extremity 


roots and a young plant, Lindley. 
5. One of the stones of a mill Mortimer, 
6. A bird. Ainsworth. 
7. A rope used to increase the mechanical power 

of a tackle. Totter. 


* One of the timbers on which a sled or sleigh 

slides. 

RUN’NET, n. [D. runzel, from runnen, ronnen, to 
curdle ; G. rinnen, to curdle, and to run or flow; 
Sax. gerunnen, congulated. It is also written Run- 
wet, which see.] rs : 

The prepared stomach, or the coagulated milk 
found in the stomachs of calves or other sucking 
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quadrupeds, The same name is given td a liquor 
prepared by steeping tho inner membrane of a cls 
stomach in water, and to the membrane itself This 
is used for coagulating milk, or converting it into 
curd in the making of cheese, Encyc. 
KUN'NING, ppr. Moving or going with rapidity; 
flowing. ; 
2. a. Kept for the race; as, a running horse. 
Law. 
3. In succession; without any intervening day, 
year, &c.; as, to visit two days running; to sow 
land two years running. 
4. Discharging pus or other matter; as, a running 


sore. 
RUNNING, mn. The act of running, or passing with 
speed. 
2. That which runs or flows ; as, the first running 
of a still or of cider at the mill. 
3. The.dischargo of an ulcer or other sore. 
RUN'NING-FIGHT, (-fite,)m. A battle in which one 
party flées and the other pursues, but the party fleeing 
keeps up the contest. 

RUN‘NING-FIRE, nr. A term used when troops fire 
rapidly in succession. Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 
RUN'NING-RIG/GING, nm. That part of a ship’s rigs 
ging or ropes which passes through blocks, &¢.; in 
distinction from Sranp«ne-niaerna. [See Ric 


GINa. 

RUN/NING-TY'TLE, n. In printing, the title of & 
book that is continued from page to page on the 
upper margin. 

RUNN'ION. n. [Fr. rogner, to cut, pare, or shred.] 

A paltry, scurvy wretch. Shak. 

RUNT, 7. [In D. rund is a bull or cow ; in Scot. runt 
is the trunk of a tree, a hardened stem or stalk of a 
plant, an old withered woman. Jt may be from D, 
runnen, to contract. See Runnet.] 

Any animal small below the natural or usual size 
of tho species. = 

Of tame pigeons are croppers, carriers, and runts. 
Ue 2 


RU-PEH!,n. [Pers. ky 4) ropah, silver, and ropiah, 


is a thick, round piece of money in the Mogul’s do- 
minions, value 24 stivers. Castell.] 

A coin and money of account in the East Indies. 
The current silver rupee is valued at 2s. sterling, of 
about 46 cents; the sicca rupee of account at 2s, 6d. 
sterling, or about 58 cents; the gold rupee at 293, 2d. 
sterling, or nearly seven dollars. Kelly. McCulloch. 

RUP’TION, nr. [L. ruptiv, rumpo, to break.] 
Breach ; a break or bursting open, Wiseman, 
RUP’TURE, (rupt’yur,) rn. [Fr., from L. ruptus, rum 
po, to break. } 

1. The act of breaking or bursting, the state of 
being broken or violently parted ; as, the rupture of 
the skin ; the rupture of a vessel or fiber. Arbuthnot. 

2. Hernia; a preternatural protrusion of the con- 
tents of the abdomen. 

3. Breach of peace or concord ; either between in- 
dividuals or nations ; between nations, open hostility 
or war. We say, the parties or nations have come 
to an open rupture. 

He knew that policy would disincline Napoleon from a rupture 

with his funnily. E. Everett. 
RUY’TURE, vt. To break ; to burst ; to part by vio~ 
lence ; as, to rupture a blood-vessel. 
RUP’TURE, v. i. To suffer a breach or disruption, 
RUP’/TUR-ED, pp. or a. Broken; burst. 
RUP/TURE-WORT, zn. A plant of the genus Hornis 
aria, and another of the genus Linum. 
Fam. of Plants. 
RUP'/TUR-ING, ppr. Breaking; bursting. 
RO'RAL, a. [Fr., from L, ruralis, from rus, the conn- 
“ try. 

a Pertaining or belonging to the country, as distin~! 
guished from a city or town ; suiting the country, or 
resembling it; as, rural scenes; a rural prospect; @ 
rural situation ; rural music. Sidney. Thomson. 

2. Pertuining to farming or agriculture ; as, rural 
economy. Gardner. 

RO/RAL DEAN, nr. An ecclesiastic who had the care 
and inspection of a deanery, or subdivision of an arch- 
deaconry, under the direction of the bishop. The 
office has, to a great extent, fallen into disuse. 


Welton. 


- . Cyc. 
RU’RAL-IST, x. One that leads a rural life. 
Ald Coventry. 
RO’RAL-LY, adv, ~ As in the country. Wakefigla. 


RO‘/RAL-NESS, xn. The quality of being rural. “Dict. 
RU-RIC'O-LIST, n. [L. ruricola; rus, the country, 
and colo, to inhabit } ‘ 
An inhabitant of the country. (Aot in >t . 
% ict 
RU-RIG/EN-OUS}@) [Lrrusythe country, und gig- 
nor, to be horn.] 3 } 2 
Born in the country. [Vot in use.] ¢ Dict. 
ROSE, n. [Fr.] Artifice;.trick; stratagem; wile; 
fraud; deccit. Ray. 
ROSE DE GUERRE’, (rize de gar’.) [Fr.] A strat- 
agem of war. ~ eee 
RUSH, n. [Sax. rice or rise; probably L. ruscus.™ The 


Swedish corresponding word is saf, the Hebrew 420, 


an 


RUS 


RUS 


RYO 


usually rendered sea-weed, and applied to the Ar- 
abic Gulf. Deut, i. 1. Mum. xxi. 14, This corre- 
spondence deserves notice, as illustrating certain 
passages in the Scriptures.] 

1. A plant of the genus Juncus, of many species, 
growing mostly in wet ground. Some species are 
used in bottoming chairs and plaiting mats. The 
pith of the rush is used in some places fur wicks to 
lamps and rush-lights, P.. Cye, 

The term rush is, however, applied to plants of va- 
rious other genera beside Juncus, and by no means 
to all of the genus Juncus. 

2. Any thing proverbially worthless or of trivial 
value. 


John Bull's friendship is not worth a rush. 7 Arbuthnot. 


RUSH, v.i. [Sax. reosan, hreosan, or resan; Sw. rusa; 
G. rauschen, D. ruischen ; Gr. podew. The G. has also 
brausen, the Dutch bruisschen, to rush or roar; Dan. 
brusen, torush, The Welsh has brysiaw and crysiav, to 
hurry, to basten ; both from rhys, a rushing ; rhkysiaw, 
torush. We bave rustle and brustle prohably from 
the same source. The Welsh brivsiaw seems to be 
the English press. See Class Rd, No. 5, 9, &c.] 

1. To move or drive furward with impetuosity, 
violence, and tumultuous rapidity ; as, armies rush 
to battle ; waters rush down a precipico; winds rush 
through the forest. We ought never to rush into 
company, much less into a religious asseinbly. 

2. To enter with undue eagerness, or without due 
deliberation and preparation ; as, to rush into busi- 
ness or speculation ; to rush into the ministry. 

Sprat. 

RUSH, v.t. To push forward with violence. [.Vot 
used, 

nusH. n. A driving forward with eagerness and 
haste; a violent motion or course; as, a rush of 
troops ; a rush of winds. 

RUSH’'-BOT’TOM-ED, a. Having a bottom made 
with rushes, Irving. 
RUSH’-€AN-DLE, (-kan-dl,) n. A small, blinking 
taper, made by stripping a rush, except one small 
strip of the bark which holds the pith together, and 

dipping it in tallow. Johnson, Milton. 

ROUSH’ED, (rusht,) pret. of Rusu. [See the verb.] 

2. a. Abounding with rushes, Warton. 

RUSH’ER, n. One who rushes forward. Whitlock. 

2. One who formerly strewed rushes on the floor 
at dances, B. Jonson, 

RUSH’I-NESS, x. [from rushy.] The state of abound- 
ing with rushes. - Scott. 

RUSHI/ING, ppr. Moving forward with impetuosity, 

RUSH/’ING, x. A violent driving of any thing; rapid 
or tumultuous course, Js. xvii. 

RUSH'-LIGHT, (-tite,) n. The light of a rush-candle ; 
a small, feeble light, 

2. A rush-candle. 


Encye. 
RUSH’-LIKE, a. Resembling a rush ; weak. 


RUSH’Y,a. Abounding with rushes. Mortimer. 
2, Made of rushes, Tickel. 
My rushy couch and frugal fare. CGoldemith. 

RUSK, n. A kind of light cake. 
2, Hard bread for stores. Rale gh. 


RUS’MA, xn. A brown and light iron substance, with 
half as much quicklime steeped in water, of which 
the Turkish women make their psilothron to take off 

~ their hair. Grew. 

ROSS,a [Sw. ryee) 

Pertaining to the Russ or Russians. 
[The native word is Rvss. We have Rvasta from 
the south of Europe.] 

ROSS, n. The language of the Russ or Russians, 

RUS’SET, a. [Fr. roux, rousse, red; It. rosso; Sp. 
roso, rozo; L. russus, See Rep and Ruppy.] 

1. Of a.reddish-brown colour; as, a russet mantle. 


Our summer such a russet livery wears. Dryden, 

2. Coarse ; homespun; rustic. Shak. 
[Bosertr is bug Jittle used.] 

RUS’SET, xn, A country dress, Dryden. 


RUS’SET, n. A kind of apple of a russet color 
RUS/SET-ING, and rough skin. 

{Ihave never known a pear so called in America, 

though {it seems that in England pears have this 


name. 

nos sth-LEATHWER, (r/shi or rush/d-leth/er,)n. A 
soft kind of leather, made in Ruesia. It is curried 
with the empyreumatic oil of the bark of the birch- 
tree, and is much used in bookbinding, on account of 
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its not being subject to mold, and being proof against 
insects. Ure. 
RUOS/SIAN, (ri’shan. This has, till of late, been the 
universal pronunciation; but in London, rush/an 
bas now become prevalent. Smart.) a. Pertaining 
to Russia. 
ROS/SIAN, (ri/shan or rush/an,)n. A native of Russia. 
RUST, n. [Sax. rust; D. roest; G. and Sw. rost: 
; Dan. rust; W. rhwd; Gr. epvotfn; probably from 
i its color, and allied to ruddy, red, as L. rubigo is from 
rubeo. See Ruppy.] : 
» 1. The red or orange-yellow coating on iron ex- 
posed to moist air; an oxyd of iron which forms a 
rough coat on its surface. This term is sometimes 
applied to any metallic oxyd. Ure. P. Cyc. 

2. Loss of power by inactivity, as metals Jose their 
brightness and smoothness when not used. 

3. Any foul matter contracted ; as, rust on corn of 
salted meat. 

4, Foul extraneous matter ; as, sacred truths cleared 
from the rust of human mixtures. 

5. A disease in grain, a kind of dust which gathers 
on the stalks and leaves ; in reality, a parasitic fun- 
gus or mushroom. Ed, Encyc. 

RUST, vi. [Sax. rustian; W. rh ee 

1. To contract rust ; to be oxydized and contract a 

roughness on the surface, 


Our armors now may rust. 


Dryden. 


2. To degenerate in idleness; to become dull by 
inaction, 


Must J rust in Egypt? Dryden. 


3. To gather dust or extraneous matter. 
RUST, v. t. To cause to contract rust. 


Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will rust them, Shak, 


2. To impair by time and inactivity. 
RUST'-€06L-OR-ED, (-kul-lurd,) a. Having the color 
of iron rust. De Candolle, 

RUST'ED, pp. Affected with must. 
RUS'TIE, a. [I rusticus, from rus, the coun- 
RUS’TIE€-AL, try.] 
1, Pertaining to the country ; rural ; as, the rustic 
gods of antiquity. Encye. 
2. Rude; unpolished ; rough; awkward; as, rus- 
tic manners or behavior. 
3. Coarse; plain; simple; as, rustic entertain- 
ment ; rustic dress. 
4, Simple ; artless; unadorned. * Pope. 
5. In architecture, a term denoting a species of ma- 
sonry, the joints of which are worked with grooves, 
or channels, to render them conspicuous. The sur- 
face of the work is sometimes left or purposely made 
rough, and sometimes even or smooth. 
Gloss, of Archit. 
RUS/TI€, n. An inhabitant of the country ; a clown. 
RUS/TI€-AL-LY, adv. Rudely ; coarsely ; without 
refinement or elegance. Dryden. 
RUS/TI€-AL-NESS, 2. The gnality of being rus- 
tical ; rudeness ; coarseness ; want of refinement. 
RUS/TIE-ATE, v. i. [L. rusticor, from rus.] 
To dwell or reside in the country. Pope. 
RUS/TI€-ATE, v. t. To compel to reside in the 
country ; to banish from a town or college for atime. 
Spectator. 
RUS’/TI€-A-TED, pp. Compelled to reside in the 
country. 
2, a. In architecture, having the character of rustic 


work. 
RUS/TI€-A-TING, ppr. Compelling to reside in the 
country. 
RUS-TI€-A’/TION, nz. Residence in the country. 
2. In universities and colleges, the punishment of a 
student for some offense, by compelling him to leave 
the institution, and reside for atime in the coun- 


try. 
RUS-TIC/I-TY, n. [L. rysticitas; Fr. rusticité.] 
The qualities of a countryman; rustic manners ; 
rudeness ; coarseness ; simplicity ; artlessness, 


Addison. Woodward, 
RUS’/TI€-LOOK-ING, a. Appearing to be rustic. 
RUST’I-LY, adv. In a rusty state, Sidney. 
RUST’I-NESS, x. [from rusty.] The state of being 
rusty. 
RUSTING, ppr. 
RUS/TLE, (rus’],) v. i. 
Sw. rossia, to rattle. 
To make a quick succession of small sounds, 
like the rubbing of silk cloth or dry leaves; as, 


Contracting rust ; causing to rust. 
[Sax. hristlan; G. rasseln ; 


a rustling silk; rustling leaves or trees; rustling 
wings. ~ Milton, 
He is coming; I hear the straw rustle. Shak. 

RUS’/TLER, 7. One who rustles, 

RUS’/TLING, (rus’ling,) ppv. ora. Making the sound 
of silk cloth when rubbed. 

RUS’TLING, n. A quick succession of small sounds, 
as a brushing among dry leaves or straw. 2 

RUST’Y, a. Covered or affected with rust y as, a rust 
knife or sword. 

2. Dull; impaired by inaction or neglect of use. 

Shak. 
3. Surly ; morose. 5 Guardian. 
4. Covered with foul or extraneous matter, 

RUT, n. [Fr. rut; Arm. rut, the verb, rudal, rutein ¢ 
probably allied to G. retzen, to excite, or Sw. ryta, to 
bellow. ] 

The copulation of deer. 

RUT, v. i. To lust, as deer, 

RUT, 2. [It. rotaia, from L. rota, a wheel.] 
The track of a wheel.. : 

RUT, v. t. To cut or penetrate in ruts, as roads. 

2. To cut a line on the soil with a spade. Gardner. 
3. To cover. Dryden. 

RO’TA-BA'GA, n. The Swedish turnip, or Brassica 
campestris, 

ROTH, z. [from rue.] Mercy; pity; tenderness’; 
sorrow for the misery of another. [Obs.] Fairfaz. 

2. Misery ; sorrow. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

ROTH’FUL, a. Rueful; woful; sorrowful. [ Obds.] 

2. Merciful. ls Carew. 
ROTH’FUL-LY, adv. ofully ; sadly. [Obs.] 
Knolles. 

Obs.] Spenser. 

arbarous ; insensi- 


2. Sorrowfully ; mournfully. 
ROTH’LESS, a. Cruel; pitiless; 
ble to the miseries of others. 
Their rage the hostile bands restrain, 
All but the ruth/ese monarch of the main, Pope. 


ROUTH’LESS-LY, adr. Without pity ; cruelly ; warbar- 


ously. 
ROTH’LESS-NESS, n. Want of compassion; in- 
sensibility to the distresses of others. 
RO‘TIL, )n. An ore of titanium of a reddish- 
RO/TILE, brown color, s metimes passing into 
red, It occurs usually in pris atic crystals, some- 
times massive. ana. 
RO’TI-LANT, a. [L. rutilans, rutilo, to shine; pers 
haps from the root of red, ruddy.] 
Shining. 
RO/TI-LATE, v, i. [L. rutilo. 
To shine; to emit rays of 


Evelyn. 
I ght. [Wot used.] Ure 


RUT’TED, pp. Cut or penetrated in ruts, [See the 
verb. 

RUT'TER, n. [G. reiter, D. ruiter, a rider. See 
Ripe.] 


A horseman or trooper. [JVot in use.] 
RUT’TER-KIN, n. <A word of contempt; an old 
crafty fox or beguiler. [Mot in use.] 
RUT’TI-ER, x. [Fr. routier, from route.} 

Direction of the road or course at sea ; an old trav- 
eler acquainted with roads; an old soldier, [ot in 
at) Cotgrave. 

RUT'TING ppr ora. Copulating or breeding. [See 
the verb. 


RUT'TISH, a. [from rut.] Lustful; libidinous. Shak. 
RUT’TISH-NESS, n. e state or quality of being 
futtish. 


RUT’TLE, for Rattie, is not much used. Burnet. 
RY-AC€’/O-LITE, n. [Gr. svat and A*O05.] 
A species of glassy feldspar. 
RY'AL, x. Acoin. [See Rrar.] 
RY'DER, n Aclanse added to a bil in parliament. 
See Riper and Rive.] 

RYE, (ri,) n. [Sax. ryge 3; D. rogge; G. rocken; Dan. 
rog orrug; Sw. rag or rog; W.rhyg. This word 
isthe English rough.) . 

1. An esculent grain of the genus Secale, of a qual- 

. ity inferior to wheat, but a species of grain easily 
eal ientedy and constituting a large portion of bread 
stuff, 

2, A disease in a hawk. Ainsworth. 

RYE’-GRASS, nm. A popular name of Lolium perenne, 
a grass-like plant, which is sometimes cultivated for 
cattle in England; also of Hordeum murinum, a 
species of barley. Loudon. 

RY'OT, x. In Hindoostan, an peasant; a cultivator of 
the soil; a renter of land by a lease which is consid- 
ered as perpetual, and at @ rate fixed by ancient sur- 
veys and valuations, Asiat, Res, P. Cyc 


Dana. 
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&, THE nineteenth letter of the English alphabet, da 
a sibilant articulation, and numbered among tha 
womi-rowels. It represents the hissing made by 
driving the breath between the end of the tongue 
and the roof of the mouth, just above the upper 
teeth. It has two uses; one to express a mere hiss- 
ing, as in Sabbath, sack, cin, this, thus ; the other a yo- 
cal hissing, precisely like that of z, as in muse, wise, 
pronounced muze, wize. Tt generally has its hissing 
sound at the beginning of all proper English words, 
but in the middle and end of words, its sound is to 
be known only by usage. Ina few words it is si- 
lent, as in isle and viscount. 

In abbreviations, S. stands for societas, society, or 
eocius, fellow ; as, F. R. S., Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. In medical prescriptions, $. A. signifies secun- 
dum artem, according to the rules of art. 

In the notes of the ancients, S, stands for Seztus ; Sp, 
for Spurius; S. C. for senatus consultum; S. P. Q. R. 
for senatus populusque Romanus; S. S. S. for stratum 
super stratum, one layer above another alternately ; 
BS: B. E. E. Q. V. for si vales, bene est, ego quoque 
valeo, 

As a numeral, S. denoted seven. In the Ralian mu- 
#ic, S. signifies solo. In books of navigation, and in 
common usage, S. stands for south; S, £. for south- 
east; S. W. for south-west; S. S. E. for south-south- 
east; S. S. W. for south-south-west, &c. 

BA'BA-ISM. See Sapranren. 

SAB/A-OTH, n. [Heb. noN23, armies, from N23, to 
assemble, to fight. ‘The primary sense is, to drive, to 
urge or crowd. 

Armies; a word used, Rom. ix. 29, James v. 4, 
“the Lord of Sabaoth.” 

SAB-BA-TA'RI-AN, zn. pm Sabbath.] One who re- 
gards the seventh day of the week as holy, agreeably 
to the letter of the fourth commandment in the dec- 
alogue. There were Christians in tho early church, 
who held this opinion; and one sect of Baptists, 
commonly called Seventh-day Baptists, do 80 now. 

2. A strict observer of the Sabbath. [ Murdock. 
SAB-BA-T\A’RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Sabbath, or 
to the tenets of Sabbatarians. Murdock. 
par BA: TA'RI-AN-ISM, x. The tenets of Sabbata- 

. Ward. 

SAB/BATH, n. [Heb. nav, to cease, to rest ; as a 


-2e 


noun, cessation, rest, LL. sabbatum; Ar. Crm sab- 


en The day which God appointed to be observed as 
a day of rest from all secular laber or employments, 
and to be kept holy and consecrated to his servjge 
and worship. is was originally the seventh day 
of the week, the day on which Gad rested from the 
work of creation ; and this day is still observed by 
the Jews and some Christians as the Sabbath. But 
the Christian church very early began, and still con- 
tinue, to observe the first day of the week, in com- 
memoration of the resurrection of Christ on that day, 
by which the work of redemption was completed. 
Hones it is often called the Lord’s day. The heathen 
nations in the north of Europe dedicated this day to 
the sux, and hence their Christian descendan‘3 con- 
tinue to call the day Sunday. But in the United 
States, Christians have toa great extent discarded 
the heathen name, and adopted the Jewish name 
Sabbath, Sabbath is not strictly synonymous ire 
Sunday. Sunday is the mere name of the day ; 
bath is the name of tho institution. Sunday is the 
“aac of Christians ; Saturday is the Sabbath of the 

ews. 

2. Intermission of pain or sorrow ; time of rest. 

Peaceful sleep out the Sabbath of the tomb, Pope, 


3. The sabbatical year among the Israelites. Lev 
xxv. 

S3AB/BATH-BREAK-ER, 2. [Sabbath and break.] 
One who profanes the Sabbath by violating the laws 
of God - man which enjoin:the religious observance 
of that day 

3AB/BATH-BREAK-ING, n. A profanation of the 
Sabbath by violating the injunction of the fourth 
commandment, or the municipal laws of a state 
which require the observance of that day as holy 
time. All unnecessary secular labor, visiting, trav- 
eling, sports, amusements, and the like, are consid- 
ered as Sabbath-breaking. 

SAB’/BATH-LESS, a, Fithout intermission of labor. 


Bacon. 
BAB-BAT'TE, a, Bi sabbatique; LL. sabbati- 
SAB-BAT'IE-AL, 
1. Santa to the "Bal bath. 
2. Resembling the Sabbath ; enjoying or bringing 
an intermission of labor. Gregory. 


SAB 


S. 


Sabbatical year, in the Jewish economy, Was every 
seventh year, fn which the Israelites were commanded 
to suffer their fields and vineyards to rest, or lie 
without tillage, and the year next following every 
seventh sabbatical year in succession, that is, every 
fiftieth year, was the jubilee, which was also a year 
of rest to the lands, and a year of redemption or re- 
lease. Lev, xxv. 

SAB/BA-TISM,n. Rest; intermission of labor. 

SA-BR/AN. See Rastan. 

SA/BE-I8M,n. The same as Sasranism. D?Anville. 

SA- BELL’IAN, a. Pertaining to the heresy of Sa- 
bellius. 

SA-BELLIIAN, n. A fiilower of Sabellius, a presby- 
ter of Ptolemais, in the third century, who muin- 
tained that there is but one person in the Godhead, 
and that the Son and the Holy Spirit are only differ- 
ent powers, operations, or offices of the one God the 
Father. He was thought not to make the distinction 
in the Trinity broad enough, while Arius was thought 


to make it too great. Murdock. 
SA-BELL/IAN-ISM, n. The doctrines or tenets of 

Taye [See Saprturan, ] Barrow. 
SA’/BER, Fr. sabre; Arm. sabrenn, sciabla; Sp. 
SA’/BRE, "sa le; D. sabel; G. sdbel. Qu. Ar. 


aw sabba, to cut.] 


A sword or cimetar with a broad and heavy blade, 
thick at the back, and a little curved toward tho 
point ; a falchion. Encyc. 

Saber-tasche, (tash.) [G. tasche, a pocket.] A 
leathern case or pocket worn: by a cavalry officer at 
the left side, suspended from the sword belt, 

Campbell’s Mil, Dict. 
SA/BER, ) v.t. To strike, cut, or kill with a saber. A 
SA/BRE, small party was surprised at night, and 
almost. every man sabered, 


§a/BER-ED, si pp. Struck or killed with a saber. 


SA’/BRED, 
> ppr. Striking or killing with a saber. 


SA’BER-ING, 

SA'BRING, 

SA’BI-AN, }a. Pertaining to Saba, ia Arabia, cel- 

8A-BE’ AN, { ebrated for producing aromatic plants. 

SA’BI-AN, a. [Heb. 833, an army or host.] 

The Wobiad worship or religion consisted in the 
worship of the sun and other heavenly bodies. 

Edin. Encyc. 

SA’BI-AN, n. A worshiper of the sun. 

SA’/BI-AN-ISM, nr. That species of idolatry which 
consisted in worshiping the sun, moon, and stars, 
This idolatry existed in Chaldea or Persia at an early 
period of the world, and was propagated by the in- 
habitants who migrated westw&rd into Europe, and 
continued among our ancestors till they embraced 
the Christian religion. 

SAB/INE, xn. A plant; usually written Savin, which 
Bee, 

2. A small fish, which is sometimes preserved in 
oil for food. 

SA’BLE, (sa/bl,) n. [Russ. sobol; G, zobel; Sw. Dan. 
and D, sabel; Fr. zibeline; It. zibellino ; Sp. cebellina ; 
L, zoboia or zobola, an ermine. This word and the an- 
imal were probably not known to the Greeks and 
Romans till a late period. Jornandes mentions the 
sending to Rome, in the 6th century, saphilinas pelles, 
sable skins; and Marco Polo calls them zidclines and 
zombolines. Pennant, 1. 93.] 

1. A digitigrade carnivorous mammal ; a small an- 
imal of the weasel family, the Mustela or Martes 
zibellina, found in the northern latitudes of America 
and Asia. It resembles the marten, but has a longer 
head and ears. Its fur, which is exceedingly valua- 
ble, consists of a downy under-wool, with a dense 
coat of hair overtopped by another still longer ; this 
upper covering will lie in any direction, backward or 
forward ; and a skin is valued in proportion as this 
coat is abundant, black, and glossy, 

2. The fur of the sable. . [Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

tant a ([Fr.; Qu. Gr. Sod¢os, darkness. See the 
noun. 

Black ; dark ; used chiefly in poetry or in heraldry ; 
as, Night with her sable mantle ; the salle throne of 


Night. 

SA/BLE-STOL-ED, a. Wearing asable stole or vest- 
ment. Milton. 
SAB/LIERE, x. [Fr., from sable, sand, L. sabulum.] 

1A sand-pit. [Wot much used.] Bailey. 
2.. In carpentry, a piece of timber as long, but not 
so thick, as a beam. [0Obds.] cat, 
RREpT’, 84-bd’,) m tbvot sabot; ar 
en shoe. ‘ot ington 
Sa/BRE. See es 


SAC 


SE VON ET, n, [from sabulous.] Sandiness ; 
grittiness 

SAB/U-LOUS, a [L. sabulosus, from sabulum, sand.} 

Sandy ; gritty, 

SAE, 2. [Sax. 8ac, saca, sace OF sace, contention. Thic 
is the welch Saxn, which see. j 

1. In English law, tho privilege enjoyed by the lord 
of ¢ manor, of holding courts, trying causes, anc 
imposing fines, Cowel. 

2. In natural history, 8 bag or receptacle for ¢ 
liquid,. ee Bacg.] 

SA/GAR. See Saxen. 
SA€-CADE’,n. [Fr., a jerk.] 

A sudden, violent check of = horse by drawing o: 
twitching the reins on a sudden and with one pull ; 
a correction used when tho horse bears heavy on thc 
hand. It should be used discreetly. Encye. 

SAC/CATE, a. [Ls saccus.] 
In botany, having the form of a bag or pouch ; fur- 
nished with a bag or pouch; ad a petal, &c. 
SAC-CHAR/I€ ACID, 2. An uncrystallizable acid 
product, formed along with oxalic acid during the 
action of nitric acid on sugar. Brande. 
SAC-CHA-RIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. saccharum, sugar, 
and fero, to produce.] 

Producing sugar; as, sacchariferous canes. The 
maple is n‘sacchariferous tree. G 

SAC-CHAR'LFY, v. t To convert into sugar. Ure. 
SAC/CHA-RINE, a. [from Ar. Pers. sakar Gr. 
oaxxyap; L. saccharum, sugar. ] 

Pertaining to sugar ; having the qualities of sugar ; 
as, @ saccharine taste; the saccharine matter of bee 
cane juice. 

SA€’'CGHA-ROID. [Gr. caxxap and dive. 
SA€-CHA-ROIDIAL, } - likoness.] 

Having a texture resembling sugar; most com 

monly, but not always, loaf-sugar. 
SA€- Bes open n. [L. saccharum, sugar,and 
ET OV. 
. An instrument for ascertaining the quantity of sac- 
charine matter in the juice of a plant, or for deter- 
mining the specific gravity of brewers’ and distillers’ 
worts, 
SAC-€HO-LA€’TATE, n. In chemistry, a salt formed 
by the union of the saccholactic acid with a base. 
Fourcroy. 
ae ae a -LA€/TI€, a. [L. saccharum, sugar, ant 
lac, milk. 

A term 1, chemistry, denoting an acid obtained 

from the sugar of milk; now called mucic acid. 


Fourcroy. Ure. 

SAC’/CULE, 2. _ A little sack. 
SAC-ER-DO’/TAL, a, [L. sacerdotalis, from sacerdos, 

a priest. See Sacrep.] 

Pertaining to priests or the priesthood ; priestly ; 

as, sacerdotal dignity; sacerdotal functions or i 

ments ; ; sacerdotal character. Stillingfleet. 
naw ER-DO/TAL-ISM, n. The spirit of tho priest- 


ood, ; 
sAc. ER-DO/TAL-LY, adv, Ina sacerdotal manner. 
SACH’EL,n. [L. sacculus, dim. of saccus; W. sagell; 
Fr. sachet. ] 

A small sack or bag; 2 bag in which lawyers and 
children carry papers and books, 

SA/CHEM, x. In America, a chief among some of the 
native Indian tribes. [See Bacamors. | 

SA/CHEM-DOM, n. The government or jurisdiction 
of a sachem. Dwight. 

SACK, nx. [Sax. sec, satc; D. zak, eek; G. sack ; Dan. 
sck; Sw.sstck; W. 607; Ir. sac; Corn zak; Arm, 
sach; Fr. sac; Tt. sacco; Sp. saco, saca; Ports 8060, 
sacco; L. saccus; Gr. caxxos; Hungarian, saak; 
Slav. shakel: Heb. pw. See the verb to Sacx. 

A bag, usually a Jarge cloth bag, used for holding 
and conveying corn, small wares, wool, cotton, hops, 
and the like. Gen, xlii. 

Sack of wool, in commerce, contains 26 stone of 14 
Ibs each, or 364 pounds, icCullock, 

A sack of cotton, contains usuall 7 about 300 Ibs., 
but it may be from 150 to 400 pounds. 

Sack of earth, in fortification, is a canvas bag filled 
with earth, used in making retrenchments in haste, 

Encyc. 

2. The measuro of three bushels, Johnson. 

SACK, 7. [Fr. sec, seche, dry. 
1. A Spanish wine of the ry kind, supposed to a 
Shak. P. 


Gos 
he neme is now applied toa kind ef aves: 


wine.. P. Cyc. 

SACK, n. oe sagum, whence Gr. cayos. But thé 
word ; Celtic or Teutonic ; W. segan, a covering, c 
cloak. 


Among our rude ancestors,a kind of cloak of t 
square form, worn over the shoulders and body, anc 
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fastened in front by aclasp or thorn. It was orig- 
inally made of skin, afterward of wool. [See Varro, 
Strabo, Cluver, Bochazt-] In modern times, this name 
has been given to a woman’s garment, a gown with 
loose plaits on the back, and also to a loose outer 
garment worn by men. 

BACK, v t= To put in a sack or in bags. 

Betterton, 

SACK, v.t. [Arm sacga; Ir. sacham, to attack; Sp. 
and Port. saquear, to plunder or pillage; Sp. to ran- 
sack ; Sp. and Port. sacar, to pull out, extort, dispos- 
sess; It. saccheggiare, to sack; Fr. saccager, to pil- 
Jage ; saccade, @ jerk, a sudden pull. From com- 
paring this word and sack,a bag, in several lan- 
guages, it appears that they are both from one root, 
and that the primary sense js, to strain, pull, draw ; 
hence sack, a bag, is a tie, that which is tied or drawn 
together ; and sack, to pillage, is to pull, to strip, that 
is, to take away by violence. See Class Sg, No. 5, 
15, 16, 18, 36, 74, 77, &c.] 

‘o plunder or pillago, as 2 townor city. Rome was 
twice taken and sacked in the reign of one pope. This 
word is never, I believe, applied to the robbing of 
porns or pillaging of single houses, but to the pil- 

agiag of towns and cities; and astowns are usually 
or often sacked, when taken by assault, the word 
may sometimes include the sense of taking by 
storm. 
The Romans lay under the apprehension of seelng their city 
sacked by a barbarous eneiny. Addison, 
SACK,n. The pillage or plunder of a town or city ; 
or the storm and plunder of a town ; as, the sack of 


Troy. Dryden, 
SACK’/AGE, x. The act of taking by storm and pil- 
laging. Roscoe. 


SACK’BUT, x. [Sp. sacabuche, the tube or pipe of a 
puinp, and a sackbut; Port.“sacabuza or sacgucbuzo; 
Fr. saquebute. The Dutch call it schuif-trompet, the 
shove-truinpet, the trumpet that may be drawn out or 
shortened. Sack, then, is of the same family az the 
preceding word, signifying to pull or draw. The 
fast syllable is the L. burus.] 

A wind instrument of music; a kind of trumpet, 
80 contrived that it can be lengthened or shortened 
according to the tone required; said to be the same 
as the trombone. Brande. 

SACK’CLOTH, a. [sack and cloth.] Cloth of which 
sacks are made; coarse cloth, This word is chiefly 
used in Scripture to denote a cloth or garment worn 
in mourning, distress, or mortification. 


Girt Ban with eackcloth and mourn before Abner. —2 Sam. iii, 
th. iv. Job xvi. 


SACK’€LOTH-ED, (-klothd,) c, Clothed in sack- 
cloth. Hall. 
a or ae (sakt,) pp. Pillaged ; stormed and plun- 

ered. 
SACK/ER, nr. One that takes a town or plunders it. 
SACK’F fr, n. A full sack or bag. Swift. 
SACK’ING, ppr. Taking by assault and plundering 
er pillaging. 
BACK’ING, x. The act of taking by storm and pil- 
Jagiag. 
BACK/ING, 2. [Sax. seccing, from see, sacec.] 
1. Cloth of which sacks or bags are made. 
2. The coarse cloth or canvas fastened to a bed- 
stead for supporting the bed. 
BACK’LESS, «. [Sax. sacleas, from sac, contention, 
and Jas, less.] 
Quiet; peaceable; not quarrelsome ; harmless ; 
innocent, [LZocal.] 
BACK-POS/SET, x. [sack and posset.] A posset 
zaatle of sack, milk, and soms other ingredients. 
Swift. 
SAG’RA-MENT, xn. [Fr. sacrement; It. and Sp. sac- 
romanto; from L. sacramentum, an oath, from sacer, 
sacred.] 

1. Among ancient Christian writers, a mystery. 
[Nve tn we 

2. An oath; a.ceremony producing an obligation ; 
but not used in this general sense. 

3. In present usage, an outward and visible sign of 
inward anf spiritual grace ; or more particularly,a 
eolemn religious ordinance enjoined by Christ, the 
head of the Christian church, to be observed by his 
follewers, by which their special relation to him is 
created, or their obligations to him renewed and rat- 
fied. The Roman Catholic and Greek churehes 
have long held to seven sacraments, viz., baptism, 
eexafirmation, the eucharist, penance, extreme unc- 
tion, holy orders, and matrimony, The Protestants 
maintain that there are only two sacraments, viz., 
baptism and the Lord’s supper. ‘Thus baptism is 
called a sacrament, for by it persons are separated 
from the world, brought into Christ’s visible church, 
and laid under particular obligations to obey his pre- 
cepts. The eucharist, or communion of the Lord’s 
supper, is also a sacrament, for by commemorating 
the death and dying love of Christ, Christians avow 
their special relation to him, and renew their obliga- 
tions to be faithful to their divine Master. When 
‘Wa use sacrament without any qualifying word, we 
Bapan by it, 


4. The oucharist or Lord’s supper. Addison. 
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SA€/RA-MENT, v. 2% ‘To bind by an oa Lee SAC’RI-FICE, v. & "To make Offerings to God of 


word, 

SA€-RA-MENT’AL, a. Constituting a sacrament or 
pertaining to it; as, sacramental rites or elements, 

2. Bound by oath; as, the sacramental host. 
SA€-RA-MENT’AL, a, That which relates to a sac- 
rament, c Morton. 
SAC-RA-MENT’AL-LY, cds. After the manner of a 
sacrament. Hall, 
SA€-RA-MEN-TA/RI-AN, 2. One who rejects either 
the Roman Catholic or the Lutheran doctrine of tho 
real presence of Christ’s body and bload, in the sac- 
rament of the eucharist or Lord’s supper. Murdock. 

SA€-RA-MENT’A-RY, 2. An ancient book of the 
Roman Catholic church, written by Pope Gelastus, 
and revised, corrected, and abridged by St. Gregory, 
in which were contained all the prayers and ceremo- 
nies practiced in the celebration of the sacraments, 

Encyc. 

2. A sacramentarian ; a term of reproach formerly 
applied by Roman Catholics to Protestants. 

Stapleton. 

SA€-RA-MENT’A-RY, c. Pertaining to the sac- 

SA€-RA-MEN-TA/RI-AN, rament of the Lord’s 
supper, or to the sacramentarians. Murdock. 

SA-CRA’/RI-UM, n. [L.] A sort of family chapel in 
the houses of the Romans, devoted to some particular 
divinity. : Elmes. 

SA‘CRATE, v. t. [L sacra] To consecrate. [Obs.] 

SA/ERE. See Saxrer. 

SA/CRED, a. [Fr. sacré; Sp. It. and Port. sacro; 
from L. sacer, sacred, holy, cursed, damnable ; W. 
segyr, that keeps apart, from séz, that Is, without 
access ; segru, to secrete, to separate. We here see 
the connection between Sacrepress and frcrecy. 
The sense {3, removed or separated from that which is 
common, vulgar, polluted, or open, public; and ac- 
cursed is, separated from society or the privileges of 
citizens, rejected, banished. ] 

1, Holy ; pertaining to God or to his worship; sep- 
_arated from common, secular uses, and consecrated 
to God and his service; as, a sacred place ; a sacred 
day ; a sacred feast; sacred service ; sacred orders. 

2. Proceeding from God and containing religious 
precepts ; as, the sacred books of the Old and New 
Testament. 

3. Narrating or writing facts respecting God and 
holy things ; as, a sacred historian. 

4, Relating to religion or the worship of God ; used 
for religious purposes ; as, sacred songs; sacred mu- 
sic ; secred history. 

5. Consecrated ; dedicated ; devoted ; with to. 


A temple sacred to the queen of love. Dryden, 
6. Entitled to reverence ; venerable. 
Poet and saint to thee alone were given, 
The two most sacred narnea of earth and heaven. Cowley. 


7. Inviolable, as if appropriated to a superior be- 
ing, as, sacred honor or promise, 
Secrets of marriage still are sacred held. Dryden, 
Sacred majesty. In this title, sacred has no definite 
meaning, or it is blasphemy. 
Sacred place, in the civil law, is that where a de- 
ceased person is buried. 

SA/CRED-LY, adv. Religiously; with due reverence, 
as of something ‘holy or consecrated to God ; as, to 
observe the Sabbath sacredly ; the day is sacredly kept. 

2. Inviolably ; strictly ; as, to observe one’s word 
sacredly ; @ secret to be sacredly kept. 

SA/ERED-NESS, n. The state of being sacred, or 
consecrated to God, to his worship, or to religious 
usc3 ; holiness; sanctity ; as, the sacredness of the 
sanctuary or its worship; the sacredness of the Sab- 
bath ; the sacredness of the clerical office. 

2. Inviolableness ; as, the sacredness of marriage 
vows or of a trust. 

SA-CRIF'I€E, a [L. sacrificus. 

SA-ORIF/IE-AL, FICE] 

Employed in sacrifice. Johnson, 

SA-€RIF/IE-A-BLE, a, Capable of being offered in 
sacrifice. [Jll-formed, harsh, and not used.] Brown. 

SA-ORIF/IC-ANT, x. [L. sacrificans.] 

One that offers a sacrifice. Hallyweil, 

SA€-RI-FI-CA/TOR, zn, [Fr. sucrificateur. 


See Sacni- 


A sacrificer; one that offers a sacrifice. [Wot 
werd. Brown, 
SA-€RIFIE-A-TO-RY, a. Offering sacrifice. 
Sherwood. 


SA€/RI-FICE, (sak’re-fize,) v. t [L. sacrifico; Fr. 
sacrifier ; Sp. sacrificar ; It. sacrificare; Li. sacer, sa- 
cred, and facio, to make.] 

1, To immolate or consume, partially or wholly, 
on the altar of God, cither as an atonement for sin, 
or to procure favor, or to express thankfulness ; as, 
to sacrifice an ox oralamb. 2 Sam. vi. 

2. To destroy, surrender, or suffer to be lost, for 
tho sake of obtaining something; as, to sacrifice the 
peace of the church to a little vain curiosity. We 
should never sacrifice health to pleasure, nor integrity 
to fame. 

3. To devote with loss. 

Condemned to sacrifice his childish years 
To babbling ignoranc> acd to empty fears. 
4, To destroy ; to kill. 


Prior, 


things consumed on the altar. Ezod. iii. ' 
ener ks (sak/re-fize,) n. [Fr., from L, sacri- 
fictum. 

1, An animal or any other thing presented to God 
and Durned on the altar, as an acknowledgment of 
his power and providence, cr to make atonement for 
sin, appease his wrath, or conciliate his favor, or to 
express thankfulness for his benefits. Animals 
offered in sacrifice are called victims; sacrifices in. 
which no blood is shed, are called unbloody sacrifices. 
Sacrifices are expiatory, impetratory, and eucharistical ; 
that is, atoning for sin, seeking favor, or expressing 
thanks. 
consumed partially or wholly on the alter ; whereas, 
the oblation is only consecrated to God or to a relig- 
ious use, as tithes, first fruits, or contributions for 
religious purposes, Sacrifices have been common to, 
most nations, and have been offered to false gods, as 
well as by the Israelites to Jehovah. 

Human sacrifices, the killing and offering of human 
beings to deities, have been practiced by some barba- 
rous nations. 

2. The thing offered to God, or Immolated by an 
act of religion. 

My life, If thou rv’st my life, 
Tiny sai fice nie tee Addison. 

3. Destruction, surrender, or loss made or incurred: 
for gaining some object, or for obliging another; as, 
the sacrifice of interest to pleasure, or of pleasure to- 
interest. ; 

4. Any thing destroyed. 

SAC’RI-FIC-ED, (sak/re-fizd,) pp. Offered to God 
upon an altar, destroyed, surrendered, or suffered. 
to bo lost, 

SA€’/RI-FIC-ER, (sak’re-fiz-er,) x. One that sacri- 
fices or jmmolates. Dryden. 
SA€-RI-FI//CIAL, (sak-ro-fish’al,) ¢ Performing 

sacrifice ; included in sacrifice; consisting In sacri- 
fice. Shak. Taylor, 
SAC€/RI-FIC-ING, (sak’re-fiz-ing,) ppr. Offering to: 
God upon an altar; surrendering, or suffering to be 
lost ; destroying. 
SAO’RI-LEGE, (-leJ,) x [Fr., from L. sacrilegium ;: 
sacer, sacred, and l2ro, to take or steal.] 

The crime of violating or profaning sacred things ; 
or the alienating to laymen or to common purposes 
what has been appropriated or consecrated to re+ 
ligious persons or uses, 

And the hid treasures In her sacred tomb 
With sacrilege to dig. Spenser, 
SAC€-RI-LE/GIOUS, a, [L. sacrilegus.] 
1. Violating sacred things ; polluted with the crime 
of sacrilege. 
Above the reach of sacrilegious handss Pope. 


2. Containing sacrilego ; as, a sacrilegious attemmpt 


or act. 

SA€-RI-LE’/GIOUS-LY, adv. With sacrilege ; in vio 
lation of sacred things; as, eacrilegiously invading 
‘the property of a church. 

SA€-RI-LE’GIOUS-NESS, zn. 
sacrilegious. 

2. Disposition to sacrilege. Scott, 

SA€/RI-LE-GIST, n. One who Js guilty reed ies 

Re 


spelma 
SA/ERING, ppr. [from Fr. sacrer.] 
Consecrating. [Nbt in use. Temple. Shak. 
Sa’€RING-BELL, nr. A small bell used in the Ro 
man Catholic chureh to call attention to the more 
solemn parts of the service of the-mass; called also 
Saints’ Beu, or Mass Bev, 
Shak. Gloss. of Archit. 
SA'/ERIST, n. A sacristan; a person retained in a 
cathedral to copy out music for the choir, and take 
care of the bouks, Busby. 
SA€/RIST-AN, 2. [Fr. sacristain ; It. sacristano; Sp.. 
sacristan ; from L.‘sacer, sacred. } - 

An officer of the church who has the care of the 
utensils or movables of the church. It is now cor 
rupted into Saxton. 

SAC€’RIST-Y, 2. [Fr. sacristio; Sp. and It. sacristia; 
from L. sacer, sacred.] 
+ An apartment in a church where the sacred uten- 
sils, vestments, &c., are kept; now called the Vzs- 
TRY, Dryden. Addison. 
SAO/RO-SANCT,a. [L. sacrosanctys ; sacer and sanc- 
tus, holy,] 

Sacred ; inviolable. [Wot in use.] More, 

SAD, a. [In W. sad signifies wiso, prudent, sober, 
permanent. It is probable this word is from the rout 
of set. I have not found tho word, in the English 
sense, in any other language. 

1. Sorrowful; affected wi 
affliction. 

Th’ angelic guards ascended, mute and sad, Milton, 
Sad for their loss, but Joyful of our life, Pope. 

2. Habitually melancholy; gloomy; not gay o2 
cheerful. 

See in ber cell ead Eloisa spread. Pope. 

3. Downcast; gloomy; having the external ap- 
pearance of sorrow ; as, 8 sad countenance. Matt. vir 

4, Serious ; grave ; not light, gay, or volatile, 

Lady Catherine, a sad and religious woman. 


The quality of being 


grief ; cast down with 


eee 


A sacrifice differs from an oblation, by being — 


SAF 


ictive ; calamitous ; causing sorrow ; as, a 
@ gad misfortune. 

2) 

roy 

¥ 


Ww 


, or wad 
sad colors. 


This sense is, I believe, entirely obsolete. 


| by the dyers to lay the foundation of all 
3 ye Mortimer, 


. Bad ; vexatious ; as, a sad husband. [ Colloquial.] 
8. Heavy; weighty ; ponderous. [ Addison. 
Spenser. 


‘With that his hand more sad than lump of lead. 
[ Obs.} 


- 9, Close; firm; cohesive ; opposed to Licur or 
Frasier.” | 

~ Chalky lands are naturally cold and sad, [Obs.] Mortimer. 

; [The two latter senses indicate that the primary 

_¢sense is set, fixed ; W. sadiaw, to make firm.] 

SAD/DEN, (sad/n,) v. t. To make sad or sorrowful ; 
also, to make-melancholy or gloomy. Pope. 

2. To make dark-colored, [ Ods.| 

3. To make heavy, firm, or cohesive. 

Marl is binding, and saddening of land is the great prejuice it 

#» doth to clay Jands, [Obs.] Mortimer. 

SAD’DEN-ED, pp. Made sad or gloomy. 

SAD/DEN-ING, ppr. Making sad or gloomy. 

BAD‘DER, nm. An abridgment or summary of the 

‘\Zendavesta in the modern Persian language. 
AD’/DER, a.; comp. of Sav. [ Brande. 

SAD’DEST, a.; superl. of Sav. 

SAD’DLE, (sad‘l,) rn. [Sax. sadel, sadl; TD. zadel: G. 
sattel; Dan. and Sw. sadel; W. sadell; Ir. sadhall ; 
Russ, sedlo or siedlo; from the rovt of sit, set, L. 
‘sedeo, sedile.] ; 

1. A sent to be placed on a horse’s back for the 
rider to sit on. Saddles are variously made, as the 
common saddle and the hunting-saddle, and for fe- 
males the side-saddle, 

2. Among seamen, a cleat or block of wood nailed 
on the lower yard-arms to retain the studding-sail- 
booms if their place. The name is given also to 
other pieces of wood hollowed out ; as, the saddle of 
the bowsprit. "Totten. 

A saddle of venison, or mutton, consists of the ribs on 

, both sides, not separated through the back-bone. 

6AD’DLE, v. t. To put a saddle on, 

Abraham rose early in the morning and saddled his ass. —Gen, 

Ku. 

2. To load ; to fix a burden on; as, to be saddled 
with the expense of bridges and highways. 

S8AD'DLE-BACK-ED, (sad/l-bakt,) a. Having a low 
back and an elevated neck and head, as a horse. 

|SAD'DLE-BAGS, n. pl. Bags, usually of leather, 
united by straps, for carriage on horseback, one bag 
on each side. ’ 

BAD/DLE-BOW, nz. [Sax. sadl-boga.] 

The bows of a saddle, or the picces which form 
the front. 

BAD'DLE-€LOTE, nr. A cloth under a saddle, and 
extending out behind ; the housing. 


SAD'DLED, p44 Furnished with a saddle; Joaded. 
BAD'DLE-MAK-ER,}”. One whose occupation is 
SAD/DLER to make saddles. 


? 
SAD’DLER-Y, 2. The materials for making saddles 
and harnesses. 
2. The articles usually offvred™for sale in a sad- 
dler’s shop. Booth. 
3. The trade or employment of a saddler. 
SAD/DLE-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. In geology, an epi- 
thet applied to strata when bent on each side of a 
mountain, without being broken at top. Buchanan, 
SAD/DLE-1TREE, xn. The frame of a saddle, 
SAD/DLING, ppr. Putting a saddle on; fixing a bur- 
den on. 
SAD-DU-CE’AN, a. Pertaining to the Sadducees. 
SAD’/DU-CEE, x One of a sect among the ancient 
Jews, who denied the resurrection, a future state, 
and the existence of angels. Acts xxiii. 
SAD/DU-CISM,n. The tenets of the Sadducees, More. 
SAD’'DU-CIZ-ING, a. Adopting the principles of the 
Sadducees; as, Sadducizing Christians. Atterbury. 
SAD/I-R ON, (-i/urn,) 2. An instrument for smoothing 
or ironing clothes ; a flat-iron. 
SAD/LY, adv. Sorrowfully ; mournfully 
He sadly suffers in their grief. ~ Dryden, 


2. In a calamitous or miserable manner. Th 
Mmisfortunes which others experience, we may one 
day sadly feel. 

. In a dark color. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 
SAD/NESS, x. Sorrowfulness; mournfulness ; dejec- 
tion of mind ; as, grief and sadness at the memory of 

sin. Decay of Piety. 

2. A melancholy look ; gloom of countenance. 

Dim sadnese did not spare 
Celestial visages. Milton. 

3. Seriousness; sedate gravity. Let every thing 
in a mournful subject have an air of sadness, 

SAFE, a. [Fr. sauf, sauve, contracted from L. salvus, 
from salus, safety, health. 

1, Free from danger of any kind; as, safe from 
encmies; safe from diseaso; safe from storms; safe 
from the malice of foes. 

2. Free from hurt, injury, or damage ; as, to walk 
safe over red-hot plowshares. We brought the goods 
safc to land. 


*| SAFE-CON’DUET, n. 


SAG 


3. Conferring safety ; securing from harm; as, a 
safe guide ; a safe harbor; a safe bridge. 
4, Not exposing to danger. Phil. ili. 
5. No longer dangerous ; placed beyond the power 
of déing harm; a ludicrous meaning. 
Banquo’s safe. 
Ay, my good lord, sqfe iu a ditch. Shak. 


SAFE, n. A place for safety; a fire-proof chest or 
closet for containing money, valuable papers, é&c. ; 
a chest or closet for securing provisions from noxious 
animals, 

SAFE, v. t. ‘To render safe. [Wot in use.] Shak. 

[safe and conduct; Fr. sauf- 
conduit. ] 

That which gives a safe passage, either a convoy 
or guard to protect a person in an enemy’s country 
or in a foreign country, or a writing, a pass, or war- 
rant of security, given to a person by the sovereign 
of a country, to enable him to travel with safety.” 

SAFE/GUARD, (-gard,) n. [safe and guard,] He or 
that which defends or protects ; defense ; protection. 


The sword, tho st/feguard of thy brother’s throne. Granville. 


9. A convoy or guard to protect a traveler. 

3. A passport ; a warrant of security given by a 
sovereign to protect a stranger within his territories ; 
formerly, a protection granted to a stranger in prose- 
cuting his rights in due course of law. Encyc. 

4. An outer petticoat tou save women’s clothes on 
horseback. Mason. 

SAFE’/GUARD, v. t. To guard; to protect. Pad 
a, 


used, 

siti KEEPING, n. [safe and keep.] The act of 
keeping or preserving in safety from injury or from 
escape. 

SAFE/-LODG-ED, a. Lodged in safety. Carlisle. 

SAFE/LI-ER, ado. comp. More safely. 

SAFLE/LI-EST, adv. super. Most safely. 

SAFE'LY, adv. In asafe manner; without incurring 
danger or hazard of evil consequences. We may 
safely proceed, or safely conclude: 

2. Without injury. We passed the river safely. 

3. Without escape; in close custody ; as, to keep 
a prisoner safely.. 

SAFE/’NESS, x, Freedom from danger; as, the safe- 
ness of an experiment, 

2. The state of being safe, or of conferring safety ; 
as, the safeness of a bridge or of a boat. 

SAFE/TY,n. Freedom from danger or hazard ; as, 
the safety of an electrical experiment ; the safety of a 
voyage. 

I was not in safety, nor had I rest, — Job iii, 

2. Exemption from hurt, injury, or loss. 
crossed the Atlantic in safety. : 

3. Preservation from escape ; close custody ; as, to 
keep a prisoner in safety. 

4, Preservation from hurt. Shak. 

SAFE’/TY-LAMP, zn. A lamp covered with wire 
gauze, to give light in mines, without the danger of 
setting fire to inflammable gases. Invented by Sir 
Humphry Davy. 

SAFE’TY-VALVE, nxn. A valve fitted to the boiler of 
a steam-engine, which opens and lets out the steam 
when the pressure within becomes too great for 
safety. Francis. 

SAF’/FLOW, z. The plant safflower, which see. 

SAF/FLOW-ER, x. An annual plant, Carthamus 
tinctorius ; also called Bastanp Sarrron. 

2. A deep red fecula separated from orange-colored 
flowers, particularly those of the Carthamus tincto- 
rius; called also SpanisH Rep and Curna Lake, 

Encyc. Ure. 

The dried flowers of the Carthamus tinctorius, 

Thomson, 

SAF’FRON, 2. [W. safrwn, safyr; Fr. safran; Arm. 

zafron ; It. zafferano; Sp. azafran; Port. agafram; D. 

saffradn; G. Sw. and Dan. saffran; Turk. zafrani; 


- 


We 


Ar. ySuo safra, to be yellow, to be empty ; the root 


of cipher. The radical sense, then, is, to fail, or to 
be hollow, or to be exhausted. ]} 

1. A bulbous plant of the genus Crocus, having 
flowers of a deep yellow color. The bastard saffron, 
or saflower, is of the genus Carthamus, and the 
meadow saffron of the genus Colchicum. 

2. In the materia medica, safiron is formed of the 
stigmata of the Crocus sativus, dried on a kiln and 
pressed into cakes. P. Cyc. 

SAF’FRON, a. Having the color of saffron flowers; 
deep yellow; as, a saffron faces a saffron streamer, 
Shak. Dryden. 

SAF’/FRON, v. t. To tinge with saffron; to make 
ellow ; to gild. Chaucer. 

SAF’FRON-ED, pp. Tinged with saffron; made yel- 
low. . 

SAF’FRON-Y, a, Having the color of saffron. Lord. 

SAG, v.i. [A different spelling of Swac, which see.] 

1, Tu yield ; to give way ; to Ican or incline from 
an upright position, or to bend from a horizontal posi- 
tion, in consequence of the weight. Our aorkmen 
say, a door says; a buildjng sags to the north or 
south ; or a beam sags by means of its weight. 


SAG 


2. Figuratively, to bend or sink ; as, the mind shall 
never sag with doubt. Shak, 

3. To sag to leeward, is applied to a vessel which 
makes much leeway, by reason of the sea or cur- 


rent. Totten. 
SAG, v. t. To cause to bend or give way; to load or - .- 
burden, 


SA’/GA, x. The general name of those ancient com- 
positions which comprise the history and mythology 
of the northern European races. Brande. 

SA-GA/CIOUS, (-shus,) a. [L. sagaz, from sagus, 
wise, fureseeing; saga, a wise woman; sagio, to 
perceive readily ; Fr. sage, sagesse; Sp. saga, sagaz; 
It. saggio. The latter signifies wise, prudent, suge, 
and.an essay, which unites this word with seek,and 
L. sequor. 

1. Quick of scent ; as, a sagacious hound ; strictly, 
perhaps, following by the scent, which sense is con- 
nected with L. sequor; with of; as, sagacious of his 
Quarry. Milton. 

2. Quick of thought; acute in discernment ot 
penetration ; as, a sagacious head ; a sagacious mind. 

Locke. 

I would give more for the criticisms of one sagacious enemy, 

than fur those of a score of udinirers, « Humphrey. 

SA-GA/CIOUS-LY, adv. With quick scent. 

2. With quick discernment or penetration. 

SA-GA’/CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being saga- 
cious ; quickness of scent. 

2. Quickness or acuteness of discernment. 

SA-GAC'ILTY,n. [Fr. sagacité; L. sagacitas. 

y Quickness or acuteness of scent ; applicd to ani« 
mals. 

2. Quickness or acuteness of discernment or pen- 
etration ; readiness of apprehension ; the faculty of 
readily discerning and distinguishing ideas, and of 
separating truth from falschood. 

Sagacity finds out the intermediate ideas, to discover what con- 

nection there is in each link of the chain. Locke. 

SAG/A-MORE, n. Among some tribes of American In- 
dians, aking orchief. [In Sax. sigora is a conqueror. ] 

SAG/A-PEN, rel 

SAG-A-PE/NUM, { n. [Gr. cayamnvov.] 

In pharmacy, an inspissated sap brought from Per- 
sia and the East in granules or in masses. It is acom- 
pact substance, heavy, of a dirty brownish color, with 
small whitish or yelluwish specks, It has the same 


alliaceous odor as asafetida, but weaker. P. Cyc. 
SAG/A-THY, n A kind of serge; a aight oan 

stuff. - ‘atler. 
SAGE,”. [Fr. sauge; Ar. saoch.] 


The popular name of Salvia cflicinalis, (Linneus,) 
which is a native of various parts of the south of 
Europe, and is very generally cultivated, almost 
every where in gardens. It is mostiy employed in 
cookery as a condiment ; but it is also used in medi- 
cine, in the form of warm infusion, as a diaphoretic., 

Salvia grandiflora, (Etlinger,) a native of T’auria, 
is said to possess the same properties and powers as 
Salvia officinalis. The popular name sage, accom- 
panied with some distinguishing epithet, is some- 
times applied to all the species of the genus Salvia, 
more than a hundred and forty of which are recog- 
nized by botanists. 

The genus Salvia belongs to the natural order 
Lamiacee. 

SAGH,a, [Fr. sage; It. saggio; L. saga, sagus, sagio, 
See Sacaciovus. 

1. Wise; having nice discernment and powers of 
judging-; prudent; grave; as, a sage counselor. 

2, Wise; judiciOus ; proceeding from wisdom; 
well judged; well adapted to the purpose ; as, suge 
counsels, 

SAGE, A wise man; a man of gravity and wis- 
dom; particularly, a man venerable for years, and 
known as aman of suund Judgment and prudence ; 
a grave philosopher. fi 

At his birth a star proclaims him come, 
Aud guiles the eastern sages, 
Groves where immortal sages taught. 


SAGE’LY, adv. 
prudence. 

SA-GENE’, n A Russian measure of about seven 
English feet. [See Sasene. 

SAGE'NESS, n. Wisdom ; sagacity ; prudence ; gray- 
ity. Aschar. 

SAG/EN-ITE, x Acicular rutile. Ure. 

SAG/GED, (sagd,) pp. Caused to bend or give way ; 
loaded ; burdened. 

SAG'GER,)7. A cylindrical case of fine clay, in 
SEG/GER, which fine stone Ware is inclosed while 
being baked in the kiln. Buchanan. 

The pots are called SaccersorSeccers. Brande, 
SAG'GING, ppr. Causing to bend ; burdening, 
SAG/GING, x. A bending or sinking in consequence 

of the weight. f 
SAG/IT-TAL, a. [L. sagittalis, from sagitta, an ar- 

row ; that which is thrown or driven, probably from 

the root of say and sing.] : 

Pertaining to an arrow; resembling an arrow ; as, 

sagittal bars of yellow. Pennant. 

In anatomy, the sagittal suture is the suture which 

unites the parietal bones of the skull. Core. . 


Milton, 
Pope. 


Wisely ; with just discernment and 
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BAG-IT-TA’RI-US, n. [L., an archer,] One of the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, which the sun enters 
about November 22, 

SAG’IT-TA-RY, nr. [Supra. 
half man, half borse, arme 


A centaur, an animal 
with a bow and quiver. 
Shak, 

SAG'IT-TA-RY, a, Pertaining to an arrow. 

SAG/IT-TATE, a. In botany and zodlogy, shaped like 
the head of an arrow ; triangular, hollowed at the 
base, with angles at the hinder part; or with the 
hinder angles acute, divided by a sjhus. 

Martyn. Brande. 

8A’GO,x. A dry, mealy substance, or granulated paste, 
imported from Java, the Philippine and Molucca 
Isles, &c, It is the prepared pith of several different 
plants, as the Sagus Rumphii or Metroxylum Sagus, 
a@ palm, and Cycas circinulis, a plant intermediate 
between palms and ferns, &c. It is much used as 
an article of diet for the sick. 

SA-GOIN’, xn, The Sagoms form a division of the 
monkey family, including such of the monkeys of 
America as have long, hairy tails, not prehensile. 

P. Cyc. 
BA'GUM, zn. [ie The military cloak of the Roman 
magistrates and dignitaries. Brande. 
BA'GY,a. [from sage.] Full of sage; seasoned with 


sage. 

BXH/LITE,n. A massive, cleavable variety of angite, 
of a dingy green color, first obtained at the mountain 
Sahla in Westermania. Dana. 

SA‘IC, x. A Turkish or Grecian vessel, very common 
in the Levant, a kind of ketch which has no top- 
gallant-sail, nor mizzen-top-sail. Mar. Dict. 

SAID, (sed,) pret. and pp. of Say ; so written for Sayep. 
Declared ; uttered ; reported. 

2. Aforesaid ; before mentioned. 

BAIL,w. [Sax segel; G. and Sw. segel; Dan. sejl; 
D. zeil; W. hwyl, a sail, a course, order, state, jour- 
hey ; Awyliaw, to set in a course, train, or order, to 
direct, to proceed, to sail, to attack, to butt. The 
Welsh appears to be the same word. [So hal is the 
L. sal, salt.] 

1. In navigation, a spread of canvas, or an assem- 
blage of several breadths of canvas, ,or some sub- 
Btitute for it,) sewed together with a double seam at 
the borders, and edged with a cord called the bolt- 
rope, to be extended on the masts or yards, for re- 
ceiving the impulse of wind by Which a ship is 
driven. The principal sails are the courses or lower 
sails, the top-sails, and top-gallant-sails. Mar. Dict. 
| 2 In poetry, wings. Spenser. 

3. A ship or other vessel ; uscd in the singular for 
a single ship, or as a collective name for many. We 
saw a sailat the leeward. Wo saw three sail on our 
starboard quarter. The fleet consists of twenty sail. 

4. An excursion in some vessel ; as, to take a sail. 

To loose sails ; to unfurl them. 

To make sail ; to extend an additional quantity of sail. 

To set sail; to expand oy spread the sails; and 
hence, to begin a voyage. 

To shorten sail; to reduce the extent of sail, or 
take in a part. 

To strike sail; to lower the sails suddenly, as in 
saluting, or in sudden gusts of wind. 

- 2. To abate show or pomp. [Colloguial.] Shak. 

SAIL, v.i Tobe impelled or driven forward by the 
action of wind upon sails, as a ship on water. A 
ship sails from New Yerk for Livorpeol. She sails 
ten knots an hour. She sails well close-hauled. 

2. To be conveyed in a vessel on water, to pass 
by water. We sailed from London to Canton. 

3. To swim. 

Little dolphins when they sail 
Jn tho vast shadow of the British whale. Dryden, 

4, To set sail; to begin a voyage. Wesailed from 
New York for Havre, June 15,1824. We sailedfrom 
Cowes.for New York, May 10, 1825. 

5. To be carried in the air, as a balloon. 

6. To pass smoothly along. 

As is a winged messeng»r from heaven, 
When he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air, 

7. To fly without striking with the wings. 

BAIL, »v. t. To pass or move upon.in a ship, by means 
of sails. 

A thousand ships were manned to sail the sea. Dryden. 


ire use is elliptical, on or over being omitted.] 
To fly through. Es 


Shak, 


Sublime she eaile 
Th’ aerial space, and mounts the winged gales. Pope. 
3. To direct or manage the motion of a vessel ; as, 
to sail one’s own ship. Totten. 


SAIL/A-BLE, a, Navigable; that may be passed by 


ships. Cotgrave, 
SAIL/-BORNE, «. Borne or conveyed by sails. 
J. Barlow. 


SAIL/-BROAD, e@. [See Broanv.] Spreading like a 
il Milton. 


sail. 
Se enor mn, Duck or canvas used jn making 
Sais, ‘i 
SAIL/ED, pp. Passed in ships or other water craft. 
en Meee mn. Ono that sails; a seaman; usually 
AILOR. 


SAI 


2. A ship or other vessel, with reference to her 
speed or manner of sailing. 
sauler ; a fast sailer; a prime sailer, 

SAIL/ING, ppr. or a, Moving on water or in air; pass- 
ing in a ship or other vessel. 

SAIL/ING, x. The act of moving on water; or the 
movement of a ship or vessel impelled or wafted 
along tl.s surface of water by the action of wind on 
her sails. Mar. Di 

2. Movement through the air, as in a balloon. 

3. The act of setting sail or beginning a voyage. 

SAIL/ING-MAS-TER, nx. An officer in a ship of war 
who superintends all the details of navigating the 
ship. 

SAIL'LESS, a. Destitute of sails. Pollok. 

SAIL/-LOFT, n. A loft or apartment where sails are 
cut out and made. 

SAIL/-MAK-ER, n. 
make sails. 

2, An officer on board ships of war, whose busi- 
ness is to repair or alter sails. Mar. Dict. 
SAIL'-MAK ING, n. The art or business of making 

sails. 

SAIL/OR,n. [A more common spelling than SarLer.] 

A mariner; a seaman 3 one who follows the busi- 
ness of navigating ships or other vessels, or one who 
understands the management of ships in navigation. 
This word, however, does not by itself express any 
particular skill in navigation. It denotes any person 
who follows the seas, and is chiefly or wholly ap- 
plied to the common-hands. [See Szaman.] 

SAIL/OR-LIKE, a. Like sailors. 

SAIL/-ROOM, nr. An apartment in 2 vessel, whore the 
sails, which are not vent, are stowed. Totten. 

SAIL’Y, a. Like a sail. Drayton. 

SAIL'-YARD,x [Sax. segl-gyrd.] 

The yard or spar on which sails are extended. 


One whose occupation is to 


en. 
SAIM, n. [Sax. seim; W. saim; Fr. saindour. Qu. 
L. sebum, contracted.] 


Lard. [Local.] 
SAIN, for Saven, pp. of Say. [ Obs.] Shak. 
SAIN'FOIN, )x. [Fr. sainfoin; saint, sacred, and 
SAINT’FOIN, foin, hay. 


A leguminous plant ieee for fodder, of the 
genus Hedysarum. 
SAINT, x. [Fr., from L. sanctus ; It. and Sp. santo.) 
1. A person sanctified; a holy or godly person; 
one eminent fur piety and virtue. It is particularly 
applied to the apostles and other holy persons men- 
tioned in Scripture. A hypocrite may imitate a saint. 
Ps. xvi. Addison. 
2. One of the blessed in heaven. Rev. xviii. 
3. The holy angels are called saints, Deut. xxxiii. 
Judo 14, 
4, One canonized by the Roman Catholic church. 
Encye. 
SAINT, v. t. To number or enrojl among saints by an 
official act of the pope ; to canonize. 
Over egainst the church stands a large hospital, erected by a 
shoemaker, who has been beatified, though never sainted, 
ddison. 
SAINT, v. i. To act with a show of piety. Pope. 
SAINT AN'THO-NY’S FIRE, (-an/to-niz-,) n. A pop- 
ular name of the erysipelas, so called because it was 
supposed to have been cured by the intercession of 
St. Anthony. P. Cyc. 
SAINT/ED, pp. Canonized; enrolled among the 
saints, 
2. a. Holy; pious; as, thy father was a most 
sainted king. Shak. 
3. Sacred ; as, the gods on sainted hills. Milton. 
SAINT’ESS, n. A female saint. Fisher. 
SAINT/ING, ppr. Canonizing; enrolling among the 
saints. 

SAINT JOHN’S BREAD, n. A plant of the genus 
Ceratonia; also called the Canoz-Trex. FP. Cyc. 
SAINT JOHN’S WORT, n. A name common to 
plants of the genus Hypericum, most of which have 

yellow flowers, 


SAINT’LIKE, a. [saint and like.] Resembling a 


saint; as, a saintlike prince. Bacon. 
2. Suiting a saint ; becoming,a saint. 
Gloused over only with a saintlike show. Dryden. 


SAINT’LY,a. Like a saint; becoming a holy person ; 
as, Wrongs wit!) saintly patience borne. Milton, 
SAINT PE/TER’S WORT,r. A plant of the genus 

Ascyrum, and another of the genus Hypericum. 
SAINT’S BELL, 27. A small bell used in’ the Roman 
Catholic church to call attention to the more solemn 
parts of the service of the mass, as at the conclusion 
of the ordinary, when the priest repeats the words 
Sancte, sancte, sancte, Deus sabaoth, and on the eleva- 
tion of the host and chalice after consecration. 
Gloss. of Archit. 
SAINT’-SEEM-ING, a. Having the appearance of a 


saint. Montagu. 
SAINT’SHIP, n. The character or qualities of a 
saint. 
SAINT SI-MO/’NI-AN, zn. A follower of the Count de 
St. Siman, who died in 1825, and who maihtained 


Thus we say, a heavy | 


SAL 


members of society, is the true remedy for the social 
evils which exist. : Brande. 

SAINT VI/TUS’S DANCE, x. A disease affecting 
with irregular movements the muscles of voluntary 
motion, and attended with a great failure of the 

eneral physical strength, called by physicians 
Caosad Sanctr Vitr. The name is said to have 
been borrowed from some devotees of St. Vitus, 
who exercised themselves so Jong in dancing that 
their intellects became disordered. P. Cyc. Forsyth, 

SA-JENE’,n. [Written also Sacznz. Tooke writes 
it Basens.] 

A Russian measure of length, equal to seven feet 
English measure, ‘ 

SAKE, n. (Sax. sac, saca, sace, sacu, contention, dis- 
cord, a suit or action at law, cause in court; hence 
the privilege which a lord had of taking cognizance 
of suits in his own manor; sacar, to contend, to 
strive; Goth. sakan, to rebuke, chide, uptzaid ; 
zaak, cause, case, thing, business, affair ; G. sache, mat: 
ter, thing ; e’nes sache fuhren, to plead one’s cause ; u~ 
sache, cause, reason, motive; Sw. sak and orsak, id. ; 
Dan. sag, cause, thing, affair, matter, case, suit, ac- 
tion; Ch. poy, to contend, to strive, to seck; Heb. 
pwy, to press or oppress; Ch., to accuse, to crimi- 
nate. Class Sg, No. 46, 92. The primary sense is 
to strain, urge, press, or drive forward, and this is 
from the same root as seek, essay, and L. sequor, 
whence we have pursue and prosecute. We have 
analogous words in cause, thing, and the L.res. Ite 
Sexon sence is no longer in use, that is, cause, ac- 
tion, suit, a seeking or demand in court; but we use 
it - @ sense nearly similar, though differently ap- 
plied. 

1, Final cause ; end; purpose; or rather the pur- 
pose of obtaining. I open the window for the sake 
of air, that is, to obtain it, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing air. I read for the sake of instruction, that is, to 
obtain it. Sake then signifies, primarily, ¢ to ob- 
tain, and secondarily, purpose of obtaining. The 
hero fights for the sake of glory; men labor for the 
sake of subsistence or wealth. 

2. Account ; regard to any person or thing. 

oa not again curse the ground any more for man’s 6abt,—= 

en. vin. 

Save mo fur thy mercy’s sake. — Ps, vi. 


SA/KER, x. [Fr. sacre.] 
1, A hawk: a species of falcon. 


2. A smalJl piece of atiillery. [Wot in use. 
SAK’/ER-ET,n. The male of the saker ian 


ailey. 

SAL,n. [L. See Sart.] Salt; a word much used 
in chemistry and pharmucy. 

SAL/A-BLE, a. [froin wet That may be sold ; that 
finds ready market; being i good demand. 

SAL/A-BLE-NESS, n. Theo state of being salable. 

SAL/A-BLY, adv. In asalable manner. 

SA-LA'CIOUS, (-chus,) a. [L. salaz, from the root of 
sal, salt; the primary sense of which is, shootin 
penetrating, pungent, coinciding probably with L 
salio,to leap. Salacious, then, is highly excited, or 
prompt to leap.] 

Lustful ; lechesous, Dryden. 

SA-LA’/CIOUS-LY, adv. Lustfully; with eager ani 
mal appetite. 

SA-LA/CIOUS-NESS, ) n. Lust ;lecherousnesss strong 

SA-LAC’I-TY, propensity to venery. 

Brown. 

SAL’AD, x. [Fr. salade; Arm. saladenn ; It. insalata; 
Sp. ensalada, that is, literally, salted; D. salaade; G: 
and Sw. salat; Dan. salad.] 

A name given to raw herbs, usually dressed with 
salt, vinegar, oil, or spices, and eaten for giving a 
relish to other food. 

Leaves eaten raw are termed saled, 


SAL/AD-ING, x. Vegetables for salads, Cheyne, 
SA'LAL-BER’RY, 2. A fruit from the valley of the 
Columbia River, or O-sgon, abovt the size of c 
common grape, of a dark color, and of a sweet flavor. 
Farm. Encyc. 
SAL A-LEM’BROTH, nr. A compound of corrosive 
sublimate of mercury and sal ammoniac, in the pre- 
portions of two equivalents of the former to one 
of the latter. 
SA-LAM’,n. [Oriental, peace or safety.] In the East, 
a salutation or compliment of cerempny or respect. 
Herbert. 
SAL/AM-STONE,n. A kind of blue sapphire brought? 
from Ceylon. Dana, 
SAL’A-MAN-DER, x. [L. and Gr. salamandra.] 

The popular name of a genus of batrachian rep- 
tiles, having some affinities with lizards, but more 
with frogs. Salamanders have an elongated body, 
four feet, and a long tail, which gives them the gen- 
eral form of lizards; but then they have all the chars 
acters of batrachians, The vulgar story that the 
salamander is able to endure fire, is a mistake. 

Salamander’s hair or wool; a name given to a spe- 
os of asbestos or mineral flax; I believe no longer 
use 


Wats, 


that the principle of joint-stock property and just SAL-A-MAN’DRINE, a. Pertaining to or resembling - 


division of the fruits of common Jabor among the, 


a salamander; enduring fire. Spectator. 
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SAL 


A 
SAL AM-MO’NI-A€, n. Chlorid of ammonium, nsolid | BAL-I-NA/TION, n. [L. sal, salt; salinator, a salt- SAL'LY-ING, F Se 
tte 


substance of a sharp and acrid taste, much use2 in 
the mechanic arts and in pharmacy. The native sal 
ammoniac is of two kinds —volcanic and regent 
ae Be 

SAL/A-RI-ED, (sal/a-rid,) a. Enjoying a salary. 

SAL/A-RY, n. [Fr. salaire: It. and Sp. salario; L. 
salarium ; said to be from sal, salt, which was part of 
the pay of Roman manne! 

The recompense or consideration stipulated to be 
paid to a person for services, usually a fixed suin to 
be paid by the year, as to governors, magistrates, 
settled clergymen, instructors of seminaries, or other 
officers, civil or ecclesiastical When wages are | 
stated or stipulated by the month, week, or day, we 
do not call the compensation salary, but pay or wages ; 
as in the case of military men and laburers, ; 

SALE, a. [W. sal, a pass, a cast, or throw, a sale; 
Sax. sal, sale; sellan, syl_a, syllan, gesyllan, to give, 
yield, grant, impart, deliver, also to sell. The pri- 
mary sense of sell is simply to deliver or cause to 
pass frum one person to another; Sw. salja, Dan. 
selzer, to sell. } 

1, The act of selling; the exchange of a commod- 
ity for money of equivalent value The exchange 
of one commodity fur another is barter or permuta- 
tion, and sale, differs from darter only in the nature of 

e eqnivalent given. 

2. Vent; power of selling; market. He went to 
miarket, but found no sale for his goods. 

3.-Auction ; pwhlic sale to the highest hidder, or 
exposure of goods in market. [Little used.] Temple. 

4 State of being venal, or of being offered to bri- 
bery ; as, to set the liberty of a state to sale, Addison. 

5. A wicker basket. [Qu. Sax. selan, to bind.} 

"ae Spenser. 

SALE, a. Sold; bought; as opposed to Homemapr. 

Colloguial. 

SAL-E-BROS'I-TY, z, [See Saresroys.] Rough- 
ness or ruggedness of a place or road. Feltham, 
SAL/E-BROUS, a. [L. salebrosus, from salebra, a 
rough place ; probably allied to sul’o, to shoot out. ] 

Rough; rugged; uneven. [L ttle uxed.] 

SAL/EP,z. [Said to be a Turkish word; written also 
Savor, Saroor, and ee 

Tn the materia medica, the dried root of a species of 
Orchis ; also, a preparation of this root to be used as 
food. Fourcroy. Parr. 

SAL-E-RA‘TUS, x. [sal and e@ratus.] A carbonate 
of potash, containing a greater quantity of carbonic 
acid than pearlash, used in cookery. 

SALES/MAN, 2. [scale and man.] One that sells 
clothes ready inade. . Swift. 

2. One who finds a market for the goods of anuther 

OTs. 1. 

SALE’ WORK, (-wurk,) 7. Work or things made for 
tale. hence, work carelessly done. This last sense 
is a xatire on man. : Shak. 

SAL GEM, 2. Conimon salt; chlorid of sodium. 

Brande, 

SAL/I€, a. [Echard deduces this word from sale,a 
honse, and the law from the circumstance that a 
mile only could inherit his father’s mansion and the 
court or land inclosed. Montesq. B. 18.] 

The Salic Jaw of France is a fundamental law, by 
virtue of which males only can inherit the throne. 
SAL‘I-CIN, x. A bitter febrifuge substance, obtained 
in white, pearly crystals, from sume species of the 
willow, and also of the poplar. Brande, © 

SA‘LI-ENT, @. [I.. valiens, salio, to leap.] 

1, Leaping; an epithet in heraldry applied to a 
lion or other beast, represented in a leaping posture, 
with his right foot in the dexter point, and his hinder 
left foot in the sinister bise of the escutcheon, by 
which it is distinguished from Rampant. Jiurris. 

2. In fortification, projecting; as, a salient angle, 
A salient angle points outward, and is opposed to a 
re-entering angio, Which points inward. P. Cyc. 

SA'LI-ENT, a. [L. saliens, from salio, to leap or shoot 
out. 

tering) moving by leaps, as frogs: Brown. 

2. Beating ; throbbing, asthe heart. Blackmore. 

3. Shooting out or up; springing; darting; as, a 
salieut sprout. Pope. 

SA’/LI-ENT-LY, adv. In a salient manner. 

yard otal a. ([L, sal, salt, and fero, to pro- 

uco, 

Producing or bearing salt; as, saliferous rock. 

Eaton. 

Salifcrous rocks ; the new red sandstone system of 
some geclogists ; so called becaus@,in Europe, this 
formation contains beds of salt. Dana, 

SAL’I-PI-A-DLE, a. [from salify.] Capable of com- 
bining with an acid to formacalt, Salifiable bases 
are metallic oxyds, alkaloids, &c, 

\L-(-FI-CA/TION, ». The act of salifying. 

BAL/I-FI-ED (sal/e-fide,) pp. Formed into a sak by 
combination with an acid. 

SAL/L-FY,v. . [L. ecl, salt, and facio, to make.] 

To form into a saic, by combining an acid witha 


base, 
SAL/I-FY-ING, ppr. or z. Forming into a galt by 
combination with a base. 
BAL/I-GOT, x. [Fr.] A plant, the water thistle. 
——E— ee ee 


SA-LINE’ 
SA-LIN’/O 


, SAL 


maker; Fr. salin, salt, brinish. 
The act of washing with salt water. Greenhill. 


he { a. [Fr. salin, from L. sal, salt.] 


1. Consisting of salt, or constituting salt; as, scline 
particles ; saline substances. 

2. Partaking of the qualities of salt; as, a saline 

SA-LINE’, x. [Sp. and It. salina; Fr. saline.] [taste. 

A salt spring, or a place where salt water Is col- 
lected in the earth ; a name given to the salt. springs 
in the United States, 

SA-LINE/NESS, x. State of being saline. 

SAL-I-NIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. sal, sulinum, and fero, to 
produce.] 

Producing salt. 

SA-LIN'I-FORM, a. me sal, salinum, and form.] 

Having the form of salt. 

SA-LY’NO-TER-R@NE’, a. 
renus, from terra, earth.] 

A term denoting a compound of salt and earth. 

SALU/IQUE, (sal/ik,) a See Satie. 

SAL/‘ITE, v.t [L. salio, from sal, salt.] 

To salt ; to impregnate or season with salt. 
tle used. 

SA-LI’VA, x. [L. saliva; Ir. seile; W. haliw, as if 
connected with h@/, salt. The Irish has silim, to drop 
or distill, and silcadh, saliva.] 

The fluid which is secreted by the salivary glands, 
and which serves to moisten thie mouth and tongue. 
It moistens our fund also, and by being mixed with 
it in mastication, favors deglutition,» When dis- 
charged from the mouth, it is called Sprttue. 

SA-LI/VAL, a. [from salica.] Pertaining to sa- 

SAL/I-VA-RY, liva ; secreting or conveying sali- 
va; as, salivary glands, salivary ducts or canals. 


Encyc. Arbuthnot. 
SAL‘I-VANT, a. Producing salivation. 
SAL/L-VANT, zn. 


That which produces salivation. 
SAL'I-VATE, »v. t. [from salina; Fr. saliver. 

To produce an unusual secretion and discharge of 
saliva in a person, usually by mercury ; to produce 
ptyalism in a person. 

SAL’‘I-VA-TED, pp. Having an increased secretion 
of saliva from medicine. 

SAL/I-VA-TING, ppr. Producing increased secretion 
of saliva. 

SAL-I-VA’/TION, nr. The act or process of ptyalism, 
or of producing an increased secretion of saliva. 

SA-LI’VOUS, a. Pertaining to saliva; partaking of 


[L. sal, salinum, and ter- 
x 


[Lit- 


the nature of saliva. Wiseman. 
SAL/LET, ». [Fr. salade.] 

A head-piece or helmet. Chaucer. 
SAL’LET, )n. [Corrupted from salad.] [Notia 
SAL/LET-ING, § use. ] 

SAL'LI-ANCE, n. [from sally.] An issuing forth. 
Not in use. Spenser. 


Rushed out ; issued suddenly. 
[Sax. salh, salig; Ir. saul; Fr. saule; 
Qu. from 


SAL/LI-ED, pp. 
SAL/LOW, ». 

It. salcio; Sp. salce; L. salizi W. helig. 

its color, resembling brine. 

A name applied to certain trees or low shrubs of 
the willow kind, or genus Salix. P. Cyc. 
SAL'LOW, a. [Sax. salowig, sealwe, from salh, L, 

saliz, the tree, supra.] 

Having a yellowish color; of a pale, sickly color, 
tinged with a dark yellow ; ns, a sallow skin. 
SAL/LOW-NESS, 7». A yellowish color; paleness, 
tinged with a dark yellow; as, sallowness of com- 
lexion. 
SAL’/LOW-THORN, 2. A plant of the genus Hip- 
pophae. 
The common sallow-thorn or sea buckthorn, is a 
thorny shrub, about four or five feet high. 
Partington, 
SAL/LY, x. [Fr. saillie: It. salita; Sp. salida; Port. 
sahida. See the verb.] 
f In a@ general sense, a spring; a darting or shooting. 
ence, 

1. An issue or rushing of troops from a besieged 

place to attack the besiegers, Bacon, 

2. A spring or darting of intellect, fancy, or imag- 

ination ; flight ; sprightly exertion. We say, sallies 
of wit, sallies of imagination. 

3. Excursion from the usual track ; range. 

He who often makes sallies into n country, and traverses {t up and 
down, will know it betcer thn one that goes always round 
in the same track. Locke. 

4. Act of levity or extravagance ; wild gayety; 

frolic ; a bounding or darting beyond ordinary rules; 
as, @ sally of youth; a sally of levity. 
Swift. 


Wotton. 

SAL/LY, v. i. [Fr. saillir ; Arm. sailha; It. salire ; Sp. 
salir ; Port, sahir, [l lost ;] L salio. Qu. Gr. dANopac, 
at 


which is allied to the Ar. .\§ alla, or \J halla, 


both of which signify to itapel, to shoot. See Soran, 
from L. sol, W. haul, Gr. nAcoy.| 
1. To issie or rush out, as a body of troops froma 
fortified place, to attack besiegers. 
They break the truce, and sally out by night. Drixden, 
2, To issue suddenly ; to make a sudden eruption. 


we 


SAL 


Issuing or rushing out. 
SAL/LY-POR In fortification, a postern gate, or 
a passage under ground froin the inner to the outer 
works, such as from the higher flank to the lower, 
or to the tenailles, or to the communication from the 
middle of the curtain to the ravelin, Encye. 
2. A large port on each quarter of a fireship, for the 
escape of the men into.boats when the train is fired. 
é Mar. Dict. 
SAL-MA-GUN’DI, (-gun’de,) n.~ [Sp. salpicon, cor- 
tupted. See Sarricon.] 
}. A mixture of chepped meat and pickled herring 
with oil, vinegar, pepper, and onions. Johnxon. 
2, A mixture of various ingredients; an olio or 


medley. MW. Ircing. 
SAL MAR'TIS, n. [L., salt of Mars.] Green cajohate 
of iron. : Ure. 


SAL/MI-A€ ja contraction of Sar-ammorrac. 

SALM’ON, (sam/mun,) x. [L. salmo: Fr. saumon.] 

A fish of a yellowish-red color, of the genus Salmo, 
found in, all the northern climates of America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia, ascending the rivers for spawning in 
spring, and penetrating to their hend streams. It is 
a remarkably strong fish, and will even leap over 
considerable falls which lie in the way of {ts prog- 
ress, lt has been known to grow to the weight of 
75 pounds; more generally it is from 15 to 25 pounda, 
It furnishes a delicious dish for the table, and is an 
article of commerce. 

SALM’/ON-TROUT, (sam’mun-trout,) » A smnill 
species of Salmo, resembling the common salmon in 
color. It is also called the sea-trout, and is highly 
valued as an article of food. Walton. 

SAL’MON-OID, a. orn. A term applied to fishes be- 
Jonging to the family of which the salinon is the 
type. Brande. 

SA-LOON’, xn. [It. salone, from sala, hall; Sp. and 
Fr. salon. See Hatt] 

In architecture, a spacious and elegant apartment 
for the reception of company, or for works of art. 
It is often vanited at the top, and frequently compre- 
hends two stories, with two ranges of windows, It 
is a state room much used in palaces for the recep 
tion of embassadors and other visitors. The term is 
also applied to a large room in a steamboat, &c. 

Quilt. P. Cye. 

SAL/OP, The dried root of a species of orchis ; 

SA-LOOP’,} also, a decoction of this root, used in 
some parts of England as a beverage by the puorer 
classes. The word is preperly Saver. Smart. 

SAL‘PI-CON, nx. [Sp., fom salpicar, to besprinkle; 
Port. to corn, to powder, to spot; from sal, salt.) 

Stuffing ; farce ; chopped meat cr bread, &c., used 


n. 


to stuff legs of veal. [J beliewe not used.] Bacon. 
SAL‘PINX, x. [Gr. cadrcyi, a trumpet.) 
The Enstachian tube. Brande. 


SAL PRU-NEL’LA, 2. 
or balls, 
SAL-SA-MEN-TA’RI-OUS, a, 


Fused niter cast into cakes 


[L. salsamentarius.] 


Pertaining to salt things, [Moe in use. Dict. 
SAL SEIGN-ETTB’, (-sin-yet’,) x, Rochelle salt ; tar- 
trate of petassa and soda. Brande. 


SAL/SI-FY, (sal’se-fe,) nr. [Fr. see} 

A plant of the genus Tragupogon, having a long, 
tapering ruot, of a mild, sweetish taste, like the pars- 
nep, often called the OvstrR-PLant, from ite taste 
when fried. Gardner. 

SAL-SIL'LA, xn. A plant of the genus Alstremena, 
with tuberous roots, which are eaten like the potato. 
It is a native of Peru. Farm. Encye. 

SAL-SO-AC’ID, a. [L, salsus, salt, and acidus, acid.] 

Having a taste compounded of saltness and acid- 
ness, [Little used.] Floyer. 

SAL-SO0/GILNOUS, a. [from L. salsugo, from sal, 
salt. 

Saltish ; somewhat salt. Boyle. 

SALT, 2. [Sax. salt, sealt; Goth. Sw. and Dan. salt; 
G. salz+ D. sout; Russ, sol; It. sale: Fr. sel; L. Sp. 
and Port. sal; Gr. a5; W. halen; Corn. and Arm. 
halinn, from W. hal, salt, a pervading substance. 
The radical sense is, probably, pungent, and if 9 is 
radical, the word belongs to the root of I. salio; but 
this is ac aa | 

1. Common: salt is the chlorid of sodium, a sub- 
stance used for seasoning certain kinds of food, and 
for the preservation of meat, &c. It is found native 
in the earth, or it is produced, by evaporation and 
crystallization, from water impregnated with saline 
particles, 

2. In chemistry, a body composed of an acid and a 
base, which may be either a metallic oxyd ran al- 
kaloid. Thus nitrate of potassa, commonly ca'led 
Niter, or Satreter, is a salt composed of nitric 
acid and potassa, the potassa, which is an oxyd of 
the’ metal potassium, being the base, 

3. Taste; sapor ; smack, 


sWe have some ealt of our youth in us, 


4, Wit; poignancy ; as, Attic salt, 
SALT, a. Having the taste of salt ; impregnated with 
ealt ; as, salt beef; salt water. 
2. Abounding witn salt; as, a salgland, Jer. xvii. 
3. Overflowed with salt water, or impregnated with 
it; as, a salt marsh, F 


Shak. 
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4, Growing on salt marsh or meadows, and having 

the taste of salt; as, sc/t grass or hay. 

5. Producing salt water; as, a salt spring. 

6. Lecherous ; salacious, hak, 

7. Pungent or bitter, as, salt scorn. Shak. 
SALT, x. Tho part of a river near the sea, where the 

water ia salt. Beverly. 

2. A vessel for holding salt. 

SALT,+r.t. To sprinkle, impregnate, cr season with 
salt; as, to salt fish, beef, or pork. 

2. Tc fill witb salt hetween the timbers and planks, 

as a ship, for the preservation of the timber. 

SALT, v.i. To deposit salt from a saline substance ; 
as, the brine begins to salt. j Used by manufacturers. | 

SALT,2x. [Fr. saut, from sailler, to loap.] 

A leap ; the act of jumping. [Wot in uce.} B. Jonson. 
SAL'TANT, a. [L. saltans, from salto, to eee) 

Leaping , jumping; dancing. ict. 
SAL-TA‘TION, x. [L. saltatio, from salto, to loap.) 

1, A leaping or jumping. Brown. 

2. Beating or palpitation; as, the saltation «f the 

great artery. Wiseman, 

SAL’'TA-TO-RY, a. Leaping or dancing; or 

SAL-TA-TO’RI-OUS, having the power of leaping 
or dancing ; used in leaping ar dancing, 

SALT’-BOX, x. A small box with a lid, used for 
holding salt. 

In burlesque music, the salt-boz has been used liko 

the marr.w-bones and cleaver, tongs and poker, &c 

SALT’-CAT, x. A,lump of salt, made at the salt- 
works, which attracts pigeons. Mortimer. 

SALT’-CEL-LAR, ». [salt and cellar.] A small ves- 
sel used for holding salt on the table. Swyt. 

SALT’ED, pp. or 2. Sprinkled, seasoned, or impreg- 
nated with salt. 

SALT’ER, x. One who salts; one who gives or ap- 
plies salt. 

2, One that seils salt. Camden. 
SALT’ERN, xz. A salt-work; a building in which 
salt is made by boiling or evaporation. Encye. 

SALT'-FISH, n. A fish that has been salted. 

2. A fish from salt water. Shak, 
BALT’-GREEN, a Green like the salt sea. Shak, 
SAL'TIER, (sal/teer,) n. [Fr. sautoir, from sauter, L. 

salto, to leap. 

In heraldry, fone of the eight greater ordinaries; a 

St. Andrew’s cross, or cross iu the form of an X.— 
E, H. Barker. 

SAL/TI-GRADE, a. [L. sattus and gradior.] 

Leaping ; formed for leaping. 

SAL/TI-GRADE,2 The name of a fgmily of spiders 
who leap to seize their prev. 

BAL-TIN-BAN’€O, (bank'‘o,) 2. [Fr. saltimbanque: 
It. saltare in banco, to leap on the bench, to mount on 
the bench.] } 

A mountebank ; a quack. [JVot in use.] _ Brown. 
BSALT/ING3ger. Sprinkling, seasoning, or impregnat- 

ing with sax. 

SALT’LNG, x. 
with salt. 

SALT’ISH, a. Somewhat salt; tincturod or impreg- 
nated m-derately with salt. 

SALT‘ISH-LY, adv. With a modcrato dogree of salt- 


ness, 
SALT’ISH-NESS, ». A moderate degreo of saltness. 
SALT‘LESS, a, Destitute of salt ; insipid. 
SALT'LY, adv. With taste of salt ; in a salt manner. 
SALT’-MARSH, n, Grass-land subject to the over- 
flow of salt or sea-water. 
SALT'-MINE, z. A mine where rock-salt is obtained. 
SALT'NESS, nx. The quality of being impregnated 
with salt; as, the saliness of sea-water or of pro- 
2. Taste of salt. [visions. 
SALT’-PAN,} 7. A pan, basin, or pit, where salt is 
SALT’-PIT, obtained or made. Bacon. Woodward, 
SALT PE'TRE | n. [salt and Gr. rerpos, a stono.] 
A salt consisting of nitric acid and potassa, and 
hence denominated Nitrate or Potassa ; als) called 
Niter. It is found native in many countries. It is 
also found on walls sheltered from rain, and io ex- 
tracted by lixiviation from the earths ander cellars, 
stables, harns, &c. Hooper. Lavoisior. 
SALT-PE'TROUS, a. Pertaining to saltpeter, or par- 
taking of its qualitios ; impregnated with saltpeter. 
Med. Repas. 
SALT’-RHEDM, (-rime,) n, A vague and indefinito 
popular name, applied to almost ail the non-febrilo cu- 


The act of sprinkling or impregnating 


taneous eruptions which are common among adults, ! 


except ringworm and itch. 
SALTS, n. pl. Tho popular name of various chemical 
rap used in medicine, a3 Glauber’s salt, Epsom salt, 
Ce 
. 2 The salt water of rivors ontering from the ocean. 
S. Carolina. 
BALT!-SPRING, xn A spring of salt water. 
SALT’-WA-TER, n. Water impregnated with salt ; 
sea-water. 
SALT!-WORK, (-wurk,) n. A houso or place where 
salt is made. ; 
SALT’-WORT, n, A plant; a vague and indefinite 
popular name applied to most of the numerous spe- 
cies of Salsola, and also to some species of Salicor- 
nia and Glaux. They are chiefly found on the sea- 
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shore and other places where the ground is moist 
and saline. 
SALT’Y, a, Somewhat salt, 
SA-LUD/BRI-OUS, a, [L. saluber, salubris, from salus. 
See pare 
Favorable to health ; healthful; promoting health ; 
ag, sa/ubrious air or water; @ sclubrious climate. 
SA-LU’/BRI-OUS-LY, adv. So as to promote health. 


VENER Burke. 
SA-Lt’BRI-OUS- S, 5 
SA-LU’BRLTY, 24 Be iLike eatebrtased 

Wholesomeness ; healthfulness; favorableness to 

| the preservation of health ; as, the salubrity of air, of 

| _ a country, or climate. 

SAL’U-T'A-RI-LY, adv., Favorably to health. 

SAL/U-TA-RI-NESS, n. [See Sarutary.] Whole- 
someness; the quality of contributing to health or 
safety. 

2. The quality of »romoting good or prosperity. 
SAL/U-TA-RY, a@ [fr. selutaire; L, salutaris, from 
{ salus, health.} 

1. Wholesomo ; healthful ; promoting health. Diet 
and exercise are salutary to men of sedentary habits 

2. Promotive of public safety ; contributing to some 

beneficia! purpose. The strict discipline of youth has 
a salutary effect on socloty. 
Pee >” [Fr-, from L, salutatio. See Sa- 
LUTE. |e 
The act of caluting; a greeting; tho act of paying 
respect or reverenco by the customary words or ac- 
tions; a3 in inquiring of persons their welfare, ex- 
pressing to thom kind wishes, bowing, &c Luke i. 
Mark xii. 

Ja afl pubs meatings and private addressoa, use the forms cf scl. 
tta fon, roverence, and deceucy, usual among tho most cober 
prople, Taylor. 

SA-LU-TA-TO/RI-AN, n. Tho student of a college 
who pronounces the salutatory oration at the annual 
commencement. 

SA-LOD/TA-TO-RI-LY, adv. By way of salutation. 

SA-LO’TA-TO-RY, a. Greeting; containing saluta- 
tions ; an epithet applied to the oration which intro- 
duces th® exercises of the commencements in Amer- 
iran colleges. 

(SA-LOTE’,v. t. [L. saluto: It. salutare; Sp. saludar; 
Fr. saluer; from L. salus, or salvus.]} 

1. To groet; to hail; to address with expressions 

of kind wishes, 


If ye Una your brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
athe Ve 
2. To pleaso; to gratify. [Unusual.] 
3. To kiss. 
4, In military and naval affairs, to honoz come per- 
son or nation by a discharge of cannon or small arms, 
by striking colors, by shouts, é&c. 


om 


Shak. 


SA-LUTE’,n. Tho act of expressing kind wishes or 
respect ; salutation ; greeting. Suvuth. Addison. 
kiss, Roscommon. 


3. In military affairs, a discharge of cannon or small 
arms in honor of some distinguished persomage. A 
salute ia sometimes p-rformed by lowering tho colors 
or beating the drums. The officers also salute each 
other by bowing their half pikes or dropping their 
swords. : Encyc. 

4, In the navy, a testimony of respect or deference 
to the rank of a person, or on the anniversary of 
some festival ; rendered also by tho vessels of ono 
Nation to those of another, or fo foreign ports. This 
is. performed by a discharge of cannon, volleys of 
small arms, striking the colors or top-sails, or by 
sbouts of the seamen mounted on the masts or rig- 
ging. Totten. Encyc, 

SA-LOT’ED, pp. Hailed ; greeted. 

SA-LOT’ER, 7». One who salutes. 

SAL-U-TIYER-OUS, a. [L. salutifer; salus, health, 
and fero, to bring. 

Bringing health ; healthy ; as, salutiferous air. 

Dennis, 
SAL-VA-BIL/I-TY, x. [from salvable.] Tho possi- 
bility of being saved or admitted to overlasting life. 
Saunderson, 
SAL/VA-BLE, a. [L. salvus, safe; salvo, to save.} ° 
That may be saved, or received to everlasting hap- 
piness ; admitting of salvation ; as, 0 sqlvable state, 
SAL’/VA-BLE-NESS, n. State of being salvable. 
SAL/VA-BLY, adv. In a salvable manner. 
BAL prs nm ([Fr. salvage, sauvage, from L. salous, 
salvo, 

In commerce, & reward ot recompense allowed by 
law for the saving of an ship or goods froin toss at 
sea, either by shipwreck, fire, &c., or by enemies or 

irates. Park. 
SAL’/VAGE for Savacr, is not used. [See Savaaz.] 
SAL-VA'/TION 1x. [It. salvazione; Sp. salcacion; from 
L. saivo, to save.] 

1, The act of saving; preservation from destruc- 
tion, danger, or great calamity. : 

2. Appropriately, in theology, the redemption of man 
from the bondage of sin and liability to eternal death, 
and the conferring on kim everlasting happiness, 
This is the great salvation, 


Godly sorrow worketh repentance to salvation, —2 Cor, wi, 
3. Deliverance from enemies; victory. Ez. xiv. 
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4, Remission of sins, or saving graces. Luke xix.- 
5. The Author of man’s salvation, Ps. xxvii. 
6. A terin of praise or benediction. Rev, xix. 
SAL/VA-TO-RY, x. [Fr. salvatoire.] 
A place where things are preserved ; a repository. 
Hale. 


BALVE, (siv,) x. - [Sax, sealfe: from L. salvus.] 

1, An adhesive composition or substance to he ap- 
plied to Wounds or sores; when spread on leather 
or cloth, it is called a Prasten. 

2. Help; remedy. Hammond, 
SALVE, (siv,) v. t& To heal by applications or med- 
icamenis. |[ Little used. Spenser. Hooker. 

2. Tohetp; toremedy. [Little used.] Sidney. 

3. To help or remedy by a salvo, excuse, or reg- 
ervation. [Little used. ] Hooker. Bacon. 

4. To salute. [Wot in use. Spenser. 

SAL/VER, x. A piece of plate with a fout, or @ 
waiter on which any thing is presented. 
Addison. Pope. 
SAL-VIF’I€, a. [L. salvus and facio.] 

Tending to save or secure safety. [4 bad word, 
and not used. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
SAL/VO, nx. [from the L. salvo jure, an expression 

used in reserving rights. ] 

An exception ; reservation; an excuse, 


They admk many ecivos, cautions, ard reservations, 


SAL VO-LAT'I-LE, [L.] Volatile salt. [See Vor 
ATILI. 
SAL'V PU-DOWRE, [L.] Without offending mod- 
. esty. 
SAL'VO SEN'SU,[L.] Preserving the sense. 
SAL’VOR, n. Onc who saves a ship or goods at sea. 
Wheator’s Rep. 
SA-MA/RA, 2. [L.] An indehiscent, superior fruit, 
containing tivo or more few-seeded, indehiscent, dry 
cells, and elongated into wing-like expansions ; as 
in the ash, maple, and elin. Diadley, 
SA-MA RIE-TAN, a. Pertaining to Samaria, tke prin- 
cipal city of the ten tribes of Israel, belonging to the 
tribo of Ephratm, and, after tho captivity of those 
oa repeopled by Cuthites from Assyria or Chal- 
ca. 


2. A military or naval salute. 


2. A term denoting the ancient characters and 
alphabet used by the Hebrews befure the Babylonish 
captivity, and retained by the Samaritans. 

SA-MAR‘I-TAN, ». An inhabitant of Sai or 
one that belonged to the sect which derived their 
appellation from that city. The Jows had no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans. 

2. The language of Samaria, a dialect of the 
Chaldean. 

SAM/BO,2. The offspring of a black person and a 
mulatto, W. Indies. 
SAME, a, [Sax same; Goth. sama, samo; Dan. samme, 
same, and sammen, together; Sw. samme, same; 
Dan. samler, forsamler, to collect, to assemble; Bw. 
samla, férsmala, id. ; D. zaam, zamen, together; za- 
melen, to assemble; G. sammeln, id.; Sax. samod, L. 
sumnul, together ; Sax. samnian, semnian, to assemble 
to sum ; W. sum, sum, amplitude ; swm, the state of 
being together; swmer, that cupports or keeps togeth- 
er, a beam, Eng. summer, in building. We observe 
that tho Greek aya agrees in signification with the L. 
simul, and Sax. samod, Sans. sam, together. Shall 
W6 suppose, then, that s has passed into an aspirate 
in this word, as-in salt, Gr. ads, or has tife Greek 
word lost s? The word same may be the L. idem or 
dem, dialectically varied, The primary sense is te 


set, to place, to put together. See Ar. ~~ dhamma, 


to draw together, to set together, to 
Class 8m, No. 33, and see Na. 43, 44. 

1, Identical; not different or otber. 

Thon ort the came, and thy yearashall have no end, — Ps, cil, . 

The Lord Jesvs, the same night in which ho was betrayed, took 

bread, — 1 Cor. xi, 

2. Of the identical kind or species, though not the 
specific thing, We say, the horse of one country is 
the same animal as the horse of another c.untry. 
Tho same plants and fruits are produced in the same - 
latitudes. We see in men, in all countries, tho scme 
passions and the same vices, 


ca to collect. 


Th’ etheree! vigor Js In all the same, Dryden. 
3.°That was mentioned before. 

Do but think how well the same he pends, 

Who spencs bis blood his country to relleve, Darizl. 


4, Equal; exactly similar, One ship will not ran 
he sume distance as. another in the same time, and 
With the same wind, Two halls of the same cizo 
have not always the same weight. Two instruments 
will not always make the same sound, 


SAME, adv. [Sax. sam.] 
Together. [Obs.] Spenser. 
SAME’NESS, n. Identity; the state of being not dif- 


se or other; as, the sameness of an unchangeablo 
eing. . ; 

2. The state of being perfectly alike ; mear resem- 
blance ; correspondence ; similarity ; as, & scmeness 


rr sot sessed 
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~f manner} a same 
objects’In. a land ' 

§A/MI-AN EARTH) (Gr. Semos, the isle.} The name 
of a marl of twaspecies, formerly used in medicine 
fs an astringent... j Z ‘adding 

SA’MI-AN STONE, 2._ A sort of polishing stone 
from the Island of Samos, used by goldsmiths. 


SA'MI-EL. a 
S8I-MOOM), {rn [Ar. ¢. Gres SATOT. The Ar. ‘encaes 


sahama, signifies to be thin, or to become thin or 
pale, and to suffer the heat of the simoom, and 


—_ 
ww 


e~ samma, signifies to poison. This word signi- 


fies, probably, that which is deleterious or destruc- 
tive. 

A hot and destructive wind that sometimes blows 
in Arabia and thé adjacent countries, from the 


desert. 
SA’MITE, n. [Old Fr.] <A species of silk stuff. 


[ Obz.] Chaucer. 
SAM’LET, x. A little salmon. Walton. 
SAMP, 2. A species of food composed of maize 


broken or bruised, boiled, and eaten with milk;\a 
dish borrowed from the natives of America. 
New England. 
SAM’PAN, 2. A Chinese boat from 12 to 15 feet long, 
in which a Chinese family lives on the Canton 
River, where there are said to be 40,000 such boats. 
Smart. 
SAM’PHIRE, (sam/fire,),n. [Said to be a corruption 
of Saint Pierre.] 
An herb of the genus Crithmum. The golden 
samphire is of the genus Inula. Fam. of Plants. 
Samphire grows on rocks near the sea-shore, where 
it is washed by the salt water. It is used for pick- 
ling. Miller. 
In the United States, this name is applied to Sali- 
cornia herbacea, which is called glass-wort in Eng- 


land. 

BSAM/PLE, 2. [L exemplum; Sp. and Port. ezemplo; 
It. esempio; Fr. exemple; Arm. egzempl ; Ir. somplar, 
samhlachas, from samkail, similar. } 

1. A specimen ; a part of any thing presented for 
inspection or intended to be shown, as evidence of 
the quality of the whole; as, a sample of cluth or of 
wheat. Goods are often purchased in market by 
samples. 

design this as a sample of what I hope more fully to discuss, 
panne a sameee Woodward. 

2. Example ; instance. Addison. 

BAM’PLE, v. t. To show something similar. 

Ainsworth. 

GAM’PLER, x. [L. exemplar, supra.) - 

A pattern of work; a specimen; particularly, a 
piece of needle-work by young girls for improvement. 

Shak. Pope. 

SAM'SON’S-POST, zx. In ships, a strong post resting 
on the keelson, and supporting a beam of the decile 
over the huld; alxo, a temporary or movable pillar 
carrying a leading block or pulley for various pur- 


poses. : Brande. 
ee Ness m, State of being curable. 
SAN’‘A-BLE, a. ([L. sanadilis, from sano, to heal; 
sanus, sound. See Sounp.] 
That may be heuled or cured ; susceptible of rem- 
edy. More, 
SA-NA'TION, x. [L. sanatio, from sano, to heal.] 
The act of healing or curing. [Vot used. 


Wiseman. 
BSAN’A-TIVE, a. [L. sano, to heal.] 
Having the power to cure or heal; healing ; tend- 
ing to heal. Bacon, 
6AN’A-TIVE-NESS, n. The power of healing. 
SAN/A-TO-RY, a. soning. 
2. Tending or adapted to guard public hoalth. 
Sanrtrary is more common. 
BAN BEN-ITO, x. <A rove painted with hideous 
figures, worn by persons condemned by the Inquisi- 


tion. 

SANCE’-BELL, )x. The same as Saint’s-BELL, 
SBANETE’-BELL. which see. Gloss. of Archit. 
GANE’TL-FI-CATE, v. t. To sanctify. [Vot in use.] 


Barrow. 
SANE-TI-FI-CA’TION, x. [Fr.; from Low L. sanctiji- 
eatio, from sanctifico, See Sanctiry.] 

1. The act of making holy. In an evangelical 
sens6, the act of God’s grace by which the affections 
of men are purified or alienated from sin and the 
world, and exalted to a supreme love to God; also, 
the state of being thus purified or sanctified. 


God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation, throuch 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth. —2 Thess. 


ii, 1 Pet. i. 


2, The act of consecrating or of setting apart for 
a sacred al es 3 consecration. Stillingfleet. 
SANC’TI-FI-ED, pp. or a. Made holy ; consecrated ; 
set apart for sacred services, 


2. Affectedly holy. Hume. 


SAN 


of sound; the sameness of | SAN€/TI-FI-ER, m. He that sanctifies or makes haly. 


In theology, the Holy Spirit is, by way of eminence, 
denominated the Sanctyfer. 

SANC€/TI-FY, v. t. [Fr. sanctifier; It. santificere; Sp. 
santificar ; Low L, sanctifico; from sanctus, holy, und 
facio, to make.] : 

1. Ina@ general sense, to cleanse, purify, or make 
holy. Addison. 

. 9, To separate, set apart, or appoint, to a holy, sa- 

cred, or religious use. 

God Uleased the seventh day and sanctified it.--Gen. ii. 


So under the Jewish dispensation, to sanctify the 
altar, the temple, the priests, &c. 

3. To purify, to prepare for divine service, and for 
partaking vf holy things. Exod. xix, 

4. To separate, ordain, and appoint to the work 
of redemption and the government of the church. 
John x. 

5. To cleanse from corruption ; to purify from sin ; 
to make holy by detaching the affections from the 
world and its defilernents, aud exalting them to a 
supreme love to God. 

Sanctify them through thy truth; thy word is truth, — Joho 

xvi. Eph, v. 

6. To make the means of holiness ; to render pro- 
ductive of holiness or piety. 

Those Judgments of God are the more welcome, as a means 
which his mercy hath sanctified so to me, as to make ine 
repent of that unjust act. rles. 

7% To make free from guilt. 

That holy man, amazed at what he saw, 


Maile haste to sancti/y the bliss by law. Dryden. 
8. To secure from violation. 
Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line. Pope. 


To sanctify God; to praise and celebrate him as 
a holy being; to acknowledge and honor his huly 
majesty, and to reverence his character and laws. 
Isa. viii. 

God sanctifies himself, or his name, by vindicating 
his honor from the reproaches of the wicked, and 
manifesting his glory. Ezek. xxxvi. 

SANC€/TI-FY-ING, ppr. Making holy; purifying 
from the defilements of sin; separating to a holy 
use. 

2. a. Tending to sanctify ; adapted to increase 
holiness. 

SAN€’/TI-FY-ING-LY, adv. In a manner or degree 
tending to sanctify or make holy, 

SANE-TIL/O-QUENT, a. ([L. sanctus, holy, and 
loquor, to speak. ] 

Discoursing on heavonly things. 

SANC-TI-MO/NI-OUS, a. [L. sanctimonia, from sanc- 
tus, holy.] » 

Saintly ; having the appearanco of sanctity ; as, a 
sanctimonious pretense. D Estrange. 

SAN€-TI-MO'NI-OUS-LY, adv. With sanctimony. 

SAN€-TI-MO/NI-OUS-NESS, zn. State of being sanc- 
timonious; sanctity, or the appearance of it; de- 
voutness, 

SANO/TI-MO-NY, xn. [L. sanctinonia.] 

Holiness ; devoutnes$; scrupulous austerity ; sanc- 
tity, or the appearance of it. [Little used.] 

Shak. Ralegh. 
SAN€/TION, (sank/shun,) x [Fr., from L. sanctio, 
from sanctus, holy, sulemn, established. ] 

1, Ratification; an official act of a superior by 
which he ratifies and gives validity to the act of 
some other person or body. A treaty is not, valid 
without the sanction of the president and senate. 

2. Authority ; confirmation derived from testi- 
mony, character, influence, or custom. 


The strictest professora of season have added the sanction of 


their testlmnony. Wats. 

3. A law or decree. [Improper. Denhain. 
SANGE/TION, (sank’shun,) v. t. To ratify; to con- 

firm ; to give validity or authority to. Burke. 


SAN€’TION-ED, (sank’/shund/ pp. 
firmed ; authorized. 
SANE/TION-ING, ppr._ Ratifying; authorizing. 
SANG€’TI-TUDE, 2. [L. sanctus, sanctitudo.] 
Holiness ; sacredness, Milton. 
SANO/TI-TY, n.  [L. sanctitas.] 
1. Holiness ; state of being sacred or holy. God 
attributes no sanctity to place. Milton. 
2. Goodness; purity; godliness ; as, the sanctity 
of love ; sanctity of manners. Shak, Addison. 
a Sacredness; solemnity ; as, the sanctity of an 
oath. 
4, A saint or holy being. 


About inm all the sanctitics of heaven. [Unusual.] Milton. 
SAN€/TU-A-RIZE, v. t. [from sanctuary.] To shel- 
ter by means of a sanctuary or sacred privileges. 


Ratified ; con- 


A bad word, and not used.] 

SAN€’/TU-A-RY, (sankt/yu-a re,) 2. [Fr. sanctuaire ; 
It. and Sp. santuario; L. sanctuarium, from sanctus, 
sacred. 

1. A sacred place ; particulariy, among the Israelites, 
the most retired part of the temple at Jerusalem, 

’ called the Hoxy or Hoxres, in which was kept the 
ark of the covenant, and into which no person was 
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permitted to enter except the high priest,-and that 
only once a year, to intercede for the people. The 
same name was given to the most sacred part of the 
tabernacle. Lev. i. Heb. ix 

2. The temple at Jerusalem. 2 Chron. xx. ‘ 

3. A house consecrated to the worship of God; a 
place where divine service is performed. Ps. Ixxiii. 

Hence sanctuary is used for a church. 

4, In Roman Catholic churches, that part of a church 
where the altar is placed, encompassed with a bal- 
ustrade. Brande. 

{ 5. A place of protection ; a sacred asylum. Hence, 
a sanctuary-max is one that resorts to a sanctuary for 
protection, Bacon. Shuke 

6. Shelter ; protectiun. 

Some relics of painting took eanctuary under ground. Dryden. 


SANE'TUM SANE-TO' RUM, [L.] Most holy place. 
Pray n ([Sax. sand; G. Sw. and Dan. sand; D. 
zand, 

1. Aay mass or collection of fine particles of stone, 
particularly of fine particles of silicious stone, but 
not strictly reduced to powder or dust. 

That finer matter, culled sand, is no other than very small pebe 

lea, oodward. 

_ 2 Sends; in the plural, tracts of land consisting of 
sand, liko the deserts of Arabia and Africa ; as, the 
Libyan sands, Ailton. 

SAND, v.t. To sprinkle with sand. It is customary 
among the common people, in America, to sand their 
floors with white sand. 7. 

2. To drive upon the sand. Burton. 

SAN/DAL, x. [Fr. sandale; It. sandalo ; Sp. sandalia g 
L. sandalium ; Gr. cavdadiov. Qu. Syr. san, toa 
shoot. Class Sn, No. 9.] {o * 

1. A kind of shoe, consisting of a sole fastened 
to the fuot. The Greek and Roman ladles wvure 
sandals of a rich stuff, ornamented with gold or 
silver, Pope. Encyc. 

2. A shoe or slipper worn by the pope and other 
Roman Catholic prelates when they officiate. A 
like sandal is worn by several congregations of monks, 


Encyc. 
ESR oot 
SANDAL i ¥ 
SAN'DAL-WOQD,{} ™ [Ar Jin sonaditin ; 
us0s5 = 


Pers. \ ic» jondol.] 


The wood of the Santalum album, which is a low 
tree, having a general resemblance to the Privet or 
Prim. When the sandal-tree becomes old, the 
harder central wood acquires a yellew color and 
great fragrance, while the softer exterior wood re 
Mains white and destitute of fragrance. Tha 
former is what is called yellow sandal wood, and the 
latter white sandal-wood. It is the yellow wood 
only which is highly esteemed for its perfume, and 
which is considered so valuable for musical instru- 
ments, boxes, cabinets, &c. This article grows 
chiefly on the coast of Malabar and in the Indian 
Archipelago. [See also SanpErs.] 

SAN’/DAL-ED, a. Wearing sandals. 
SAN’‘DAL-I-FORM, a Shaped like a sandal or 
slipper. 
SAN/DA-RAE, 
SAN’DA-RA€H, 
sundros.] : 

1. A resin in white tears, more transparent tham 
those of mastic. There is reason to think that the 
produce of different plants takes this name whetrit 
has the same external characters; but what may 
more properly be called sandarach-is believed ta 
be the produce of Callitris quadrivalvis of Roxburgh, 
and Thyia articulata of Vahl. - It is used in powder, 
and mingled with a little chalk, to prevent ink frous 
sinking or spreading on paper. This is the sub, 
stance denoted by the Arabic word, and it is alsa 
called VARNISH, as it enters into the preparations of 
varnish. 

2. The combination of arsenic and sulphur, called 
Reavear, which is the protosulphuret of arsenic. 
SAND/-BAG, n. A bag filled with sand or earth, 

used in fortification. : 
SAND/-BATII, x. A bath made by warm or hot sand, 
with which something is enveloped. 
SAND/-BLIND, a. Having a defect of sight, by 
means of which small particles appear to fly be 
fore the eyes. Shak. 
SAND/-BOX, n. <A box with a perforated top on 
cover, for sprinkling paper with sand. 

2. An evergreen South American tree of the genus 
Hura. Itis said that the pericarp of the fruit will 
burst, when ripe, with a loud report, and throw the 
seeds to a distance. Loudon, 

SAND’-DRIFT, x. Drifting sand. 
SAND’/ED, pp. Sprinkled with sand; as, a sanded 
floor. / 

2. a. Covered with sand; barren. Mortimer. 

3 Marked with small spots;. variegated witb 
spots ; speckled ; of a sandy color, as & hound. 


n. [L. sandaraca; Ar. Ug yOsdawe 


Shak. 


ee re ee et 


4, Short-sighted. 
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SANI-EEL, 2. A fish of the genus Ainmoidytes, 

‘palonging to the eel family. Its head is elongated, 
the upper jaw larger than the under one, the body 
cylindrical, with scales hardly perceptible, and the 
tail deeply forked. It usually buries itself in the 
moist sand after the retiring of the tide. Two spe- 
cies of sand-ee) are now recognized, the larger usu- 
ally measuring from ten to fifteen inches, the smaller 
scarcely ever exceeding seven or eight inches, 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

SAN-DE-MA/NI-AN, x. A follower of Robert Sande- 
man, who held to Antinomian principles. ‘I'he real 
fuunder of the sect was John Glass, whose adherents 
are called GiassitEs. 

SAND/ER-LING, n. A small wading bird, allied to 
the dotterel and to the sandpiper; Arenaria calidris 
of Meyer. Jardine. 

SAND’/ERS, n. The red sanders wood, sometimes 
called red sandal wood, is the produce of a lofty tree, 
the Pterocarpus Santalinus, a native of India. This 
wood hns a bright garnet-red color, and is used for 
its coloring matter. P. Cyc. 

SAN’DE-VER, ) 2. [Fr. sain de verre, or saint de verre, 

SAN’DI-VER, dross or recrement of glass.] 

Glass-gall; a whitish salt which is cast up from 

the materials of glass in fusion, and, floating on the 
top, is skimmed off. It is used by gilders of iron, 
and in the fusion of several ores. It is said to be 
good for cleansing the skin, and, taken internally, is 
detergent. Encye. 

SAND’#FLOOD, n. Avast body of sand moving or 
borne along the deserts of Arabia. Bruce. 

SAND’-HEAT, x. The heat of warm sand in chemi- 
cal operations. 

SAND'I-NESS, x. [from sandy.] The state of being 
sandy; as, the sandiness of a road. 

2. The state of being of a sandy color. 
SAND'ING, ppr. Sprinkling or covering with sand. 
SAND’ISH, a., [from sand.] Approaching the nature 

of sand ; loose ; not compact. Evelyn. 

SAND/IX, 2. A kind of minium or red lead, made of 
ceruse, but inferior to the true minium. Encye. 

SAND’PA-PER, n. Paper covered on one side with a 
fine gritty substance, fur smoothing and polishing. 

BSAND/PI-PER,z. A name common to several species 
of wading birds of the woodcock and snipe family, 
belonging to the genera Totanus and Tringa. 

Jardine. 

BAND/STONE, 2. [sand and stone.) Sandstone is, 
in most cases, composed chiefly of grains of quartz 
united by a cement, calcareous, marly, argillaceous, 
or even silicious. The texture of some kinds is 
loose, of others close; the fracture is granular or 
earthy. Cleaveland. 

Sandstones usually consist of the materials of 

older rocks, as granite, broken up and comminuted, 
and afterward deposited again. Olmsted, 

SAND’WICH, 2. Two pieces of bread and butter, 
with a thin slice of ham or other salt meat between 
them ; said to have been a favorite dish of the Earl 


of Sandwich, Grose. 
SAND/WORT, (-wurt,) x. A small plant of the 
genus Arenaria. Loudon. 


SAND/Y,a. (Sax. sandig.] 

1. Abounding with sand; full of sand; covered 
or sprinkled with sand ; as, a sandy desert or plain; 
@ sandy road or soil. ’ 

2. Consisting of sand; not firm or solid; as, a 
sandy foundation. 

3. Of the color of sand ; of a yellowish-red color ; 

as, sandy hair. 

BANE, a. [L. sanus, Eng. sound; D. getond: G. ge- 
sund. This is the Eng. sound, Sax. sund. ee 
Sounp.] 

1. Sound ; not disordered or shattered; healthy; 
as, a sane body. 

Sound; not disordered ; having the regular ex- 
ercise of reason and other faculties of the mind ; as, 
& sane person ; & person of a sane mind. 

BANE’NESS, 2. State of being sane or of sound 
mind. 

SANG, pret. of Sina. 

BAN’GA-REE’, xn. Wine and water sweetened and 
spiced. 

SANG FROID, (sang-frwa,).x. [Fr., cold blood. 
eoaper freedom from agitation or excitement o 
mind, 

*Q. Indifference. : 
BAN/GI-AC€, x, A Turkish governor of a sangiacate, 
or district forming part of a pashawlic. Brande. 
SAN’GI-A-CATE, x. A division of a Turkish pa- 
shawlic. Brande. 
8AN’'GUIF’/ER-OUS, (seng-gwif'er-us,) a. [L. san- 

guifer + sanguis, bleod, and fero, to carry.] 

Conveying blood. The sanguiferous vessels are 
the arteries and veins, 

BAN’GUI-FI-CA/TION, 2. 
blood, and facie, to make.] 

Im the arimal economy, the production of blood ; 
tha conversion of chyle into blood. Arbuthnot, 

SAN''GUI-FI-ER, x. A producer of blond. Floyer. 

coe ce i « [L. sanguis, blood, and fue, 

We 
Floating or running with blood. 


[Fr., from L, sanguis, 


Bed 


SAN 


SAN''GUL-FY-I ek iif Producing blood. 
SAN!'GUIN-A-RI-LY, ado. In a bloodthirsty man- 


ner. 
SAN'GUIN-A-RY, (sang’/gwin-ave,) a, [Fr. sangui- 
naire; L. sanguinarius, from sanguis, blood. ] 
1. Bloody ; attended with much bloodshed ; mur- 
derous ; as, a sanguinary war, contest, or hatile. 
2. Bloodthirsty ; cruel ; eager to shed blood. 


Pas? 20 — makes us brutal and sanguinary, Broome. 


SAN'GUIN-A-RY, x. A plant of the genus Sangui- 
naria ,; hloodwort, ‘ Ash, 
SAN’/GUINE, (sang’gwin,) a. [Fr. sanguin; L. san- 

guineus, from sanguis, blood.) 
J. Red ; having the color of blood ; as, 3 sanguine 
color or countenance. Dryden. Milton. 
2, Abounding with blood; plethoric ; as, a san- 
guine habit of body. [ Technical. } 
3. Warm ; ardent ; as, a sanguine temper. 
4. Confident. He is sanguine in his expectations 
of success, 
SAN’GUINE, n. Blood color, 


[Vot in use. 
enser. 

SAN’'GUINE, v. t. To stain with blood. [But En- 
SANGUINE is generally used, 

2. To stain or varnish with a blood color. 

SAN/’GUINE-LESS, a. Destitute of blood ; pale. 

A bad word, and litte used.) 
SAN//GUINE-LY, (sang’gwin-le,) adv. 
with confidence of success. Chesterfield. 
SAN"GUINE-NESS, rn. Redness; color of blood in 

the skin ; as, sanguineness of countenance. 

2. Fullness of blood; plethory; as, sanguineness 
of habit. 

3. Ardor; heat of temper ; confidence. 

Decay of Piety. 

SAN'GUIN’E-OUS, a, , [L. sanguineus.] 

1, Abounding with blood ; plethoric. Arbuthnot. 

2. Constituting blood. Brown. 

SAN’GUIN'I-TY, for Sancurneness, is not in use. 

Swift. 

SAN’GUIN-IV/OR-OUS, a. [L. sanguis, Sond sud 
voro, to eat. j 

Fating or subsisting on blood. 

SAN-GUIN/O-LENT, a. Bloody. 

SAN"GUL-SUGE, n, [L. sanguisuga ; sanguis, blood, 
and sugo, to suck.] 

The blood-sucker ; a leech, or horse-leech. Encyc. 

SAN’/HE-DRIM, x. [Low L. synedrium; Gr. ovvedpi- 
ov ; cvv, with, together, and édpa, seat. ] 

The great council of the Jews, which consisted of 
seventy-one or seventy-two members, and decided 
the most important causes, both ecclesiastical and 
civil. ~° P. Cyc. 

SAN’I-€LE, x. [from L, sane, to heal.] ~ 

Self-heal ; the popular name of several species of 
the genus Sanicula ; and it is said also of some spe- 
cies of Saxifraga and Certora. It has likewise the 
popular name Herchera Americana, in some parts 
of the United States. The American Bastard Sani- 
cle is a species of Mitella. 

Sa/NI-ES, rn. [L.] A thin, reddish discharge from 
wounds or sores; a serous matter, Jess thick and 
white than pus, and having a slight tinge of red. 

SA'NI-OUS, a. Pore sanies.| Pertaining to sanies, 
or partaking of its nature and appearance ; thin and 
serous, With a slight bloody tinge; as, the sanious 
matter of an ulcer. 

2, Excreting or effusing a thin, serous, reddish 
matter ; as, a sanious ulcer. Wiseman. 
SAN/LTA-RY, c. Pertaining to or designed to secure 

health ; as, sanitary regulations. 

SAN/LTY, x. [L. sanitas. See Sanz. 

Soundness ; particularly, a sound state of mind; 
the state of a mind in the perfect exercise of reason. 

Shak. 


SAN'JAK, n. See Sanarac. 
SANK, pret. of Stnx, but nearly obsolete, 


Ardently ; 


SAN’NAH,x. The name of certain kinds of India 
muslin, . : 
SANS, prep. [Fr.] Without. Shak. 


SAN/SERIT, xn. According to H. T. Colebrooke, San- 
scrit signifies the polished dialect. It is sometimes 
written SHansonit, and in other ways, .@siat. Res. 
7, 200.) : i 

The ancient language of Hindoostan, from which 
are formed al} the modern languages or dialects of 
the great peninsula of India. It is the language of 
the Bramins, and in this are written the ancient 
books of the country ; but it is now obsolete. It is 
from the same stock as the ancient Persic, Greek, 
and Latin, and all the present languages of Europe. 

SANS €U-LOTTES', (sang ku-lot’,) [Fr., without 
breeches.] Ragged fellows; a name of reproach 
given in the first French revolution to the extreme 
republican party. 

SANS-€0’/LOT-TISM, x. Extreme republican prin- 
ciples. 

SANS S6U-CI’, (aing-soo-see’,) [Fr.] Without care; 
free and easy. 

BAN’TA-LIN, x. The coloring matter of red sanders 


SAP : 


‘SAN’'GUI-FY, ina ave th, v. &.' ‘l'o produce blood.: SAN’TER. See Sauytzr. 


SAN'TON, m A Turkish priest; a kind of dervis, 
regarded by the vulgar as a saint. Herbert. 
SAN'TO-NIN, x. A proximate vegetable principle 
obtained from the seed of the Artemisia santonica, 
or southernwood, white, crystallizable, and bitteiish. 


P. Cyc 
SAP, [Sax. sep; D. zap; G. saft: Sw  saft, safve, 
Dan. saft, seve; Fr. seve; Arm. sabr; probably from 


-< 


eobueet or flowing. Qu. Pers. X» y zabah, a flow- 

ng. i. 

1. The juice of plants of any kind. The ascendi 
sap flows in the vessels of the alburnum or sap-wood, 
and is colorless, while the descendinggsap flows in 
the vessels of the Jiber or inner bark, and is often 
colored. This remark, however, is applicable to ex- 
ogenous plants only. From the sap of a species of 
maple is nade sugar of a good quality by evapora- 
tion. 

2. The alburnum of a tree; the exterior part of 
the wood, next to the bark. 4 

[4 sense in general use in New England. ] 

SAP, v. t. |Fr. saper: It. zappare: Arm. sappa: It. 
zappa, a spade ; zappone, & mattock. The primary 
sense is, probably, to dig or to thrust.] 

1. To undermine ; to subvert by digging or wear- 
ing away ; to mine. 

Their dwellings were sapped by floods, Dryden. 

2. To undermine; to subvert by removing the 
foundation of. Discontent saps the foundation of 
happiness. Intrigue and corruption sap the constitu- 
tion of a free government. 

SAP, v.i. To proceed by mining, or by secretly un- 
dermining. 

Both assaults are carried on by sapping. ‘Tatler. 


SAP,2. In sieges, atrench for Gndermining; or an 
approach made to a fortified place by digging under 
cover of gabions, &c. The single sap has only asin- 
gle parapet; the double has one on each side, and 
the flying is made with gabions, &c. In all saps, 
traverses are left to cover the men. Encye. 

SAP’A-JOU,;n. The sapajous form a division pf the 

BAP’A-JO, { monkey fainily, including such @f the 
monkeys of America as have prehensile tails. 


PB 
SA-PAN’-WOOD, n. A dye-wood yielded eee 
cies of Cesulpinia, a thorny tree of Southern Asia 
and the neighboring islands. It resembles Brazil 
wood in color and properties. P, Cyc. 
SAP/-€6L/OR, (-kul’lur,) x An expressed vegetable 
juice inspissated by slow evaporation, for the use ‘uf 
paiaters, as sap-green, &c. Parke. 
SAP/-GREEN, nx. A light-green pigment prepared 
from the juice of the ripe berries of the Rhamnus 
catharticus or buckthorn. Francis. 
SAP’ID, a. [L. sapidus, from sapio, to taste. 
Tasteful ; tastable ; having the power of affecting 
the organs of taste ; as, sapid water. 
Brown. Arbuthnot. 
SA-PID‘I-TY, )z. Taste; tastefulness; savor; the 
SAP’ID NESS, quality of affecting the ans of 
taste ; as, the sapidness of water or fruit. oyle, 
SA/PI-ENCE, xn. I[Fr., from L. sapientia, from sapio, to 
taste, to know.] 
Wisdom ; sageness; knowledge. 
Suill has gratitude and sapience 


To spare the folks that give him ha’pence. Suift. 
SA’PI-ENT, a. Wise; sage; discerning. 
There.the sapient king held dalliance. Milton, 


SA-PI-EN’TIAL, (-shal,) a. Affording wisdom or in- 
structions for wisdom. , [Mot much used. 
Bp. Richardson. 
SA’/PI-ENT-LY, adv. Wisely ; sagaciously. 
SAP/LESS, a. [from sap.] Destitute of sap; as, @ 
sapless tree or branch, Swift. Shak. 
2. Dry ; old; husky ; as, a sapless apt 


SAP/LING, xn. [from sap.] A young tree. 
Nuree the saplinge tall. Milton. 


SAP-O-DIL'LA, is In botany, the distinctive term 

ZAP-O-TIL’/LA, } for one of the two varieties of 
Sapota Achrns, (Miller.) Also, the popular. name of 
the same variety; but it is likewise applied, by 
many, to both varieties. Sapota Achras is a large, 
tall, and straight tree, without branches for more 
than sixty or seventy feet. It belongs to the natural 
order Sapotacer, (Lindley,) and is a native of Me- 
ridional America, Its bark is used in medicine as 
an astringent. 

Sapodilla plum; the fruit cf Sapota Achras, which 
is variable jn size and form, being globose, oval, or 
ovate, and about the size of an ordinary quince, Its 
rind is rough, brittle, and of a dull-brown color; its 
flech is a dirty yellowish-white, very soft, and de- 
liciously sweet. It is eatable only when it begina to 
be spotted, and then it is much used in desserts, 
The seeds are dark-colored and shining, and are used 
in medicine as a diuretic. 


wood, obtained by digesting the rasped wood in al- Bar eeu a. [from L. oapo, soap.) 


cohol, and adding water. Brande. 


Sodpy 3 resembl 
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ng soap; having the qualitice of © 
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SAR 
and a base, and are in reality a kind of salt. 
i P/O-NA-LY,,a. Saponaceous, 

-PON-I-FI-CA'TION, n. ‘ Conversion into-soap. 
SA-PON'L-FI-ED, pp Converted into soap. 
pees, v. &  [L. sapo, soap, and facio, to 

make. 
To ate into soap. Ure, 
SAP/O-NIN, n. A peculiar substance froin the root of 
Saponaria officinalis or suapwort. It is the cause of 
the lather which the root furms with water. Brande. 
SAP/O-NULE, 2. An imperfect soap formed by the 
action of an aJkali upon an essential oil. 
BA/POR, n. [L.] Taste; savor; relish; the power 
of affecting the organs of taste. 
“There ts some sapor In all aliments. Brown. 
SAP-O-RIF'I€, a. [Fr. saporifique; from L. sapor and 
facio, to make. ] 

Having the power to produce taste ; producing 
taste. E Builey. Johnson. 
SAP-O-ROS/I-TY, n. The quality of a body by which 

it excites the sensation of taste. 

SAP/O-ROUS, a. Having taste; yielding some kind 
of taste. Bailey. 
SA-PO/TA, x. In botany, the name of a tree or plant 

of the genus Achras. 

SAP-PA-DIL’LO-TREE, 2. The popular name of a 
tree of the genus Sloanea. Fam. of Plants. Lee. 
SAP’PARE, 7. A mineral or species of earth, the 
kyanite; called by Hatiy, disthene. Ure. 

BAP/PED: (sapt,) pp. . Undermined ; subverted. 
SAP’PER, 7. One who saps. In an army, sappers 
and miners are employed in working at saps, build- 
ing and repairing fortifications, &c. P. Cyc. 
SAP’PHIC, (safik.) a, Pertaining to Sappho, a Gre- 
cian poetess ; as, Sapphic odes ; Sapphic verse. The 
Sapphic verse consists of eleven syllables in five feet, 
of which the first, fourth, and fifth are trochees, the 
second a spondee, and the third a dactyl. The Sap- 
phic strophe consists of three Supphic verses followed 
by an Adonic. Brande. 
SAP/PHIRE, (saffire or saffer,) n. [L. sapphirus: 


coe 
Gr. curgetpos ; from the Ar. iw safara, to scrape, 


to shine, to be fair, open, beautiful; Ch. Syr. and 

Sam. to scrape, to shave. 

Pure, crystallized alumina. It occurs in hexagonal 
@rystals, and also in grains and massive. The name 
sapphire is usually restricted to the blue crystals, 
while the bright red are called oriental ruby; the 
amethystine, oriental amethyst ; the dull, massive va- 
Tieties, corundum or emery. 

Sapphire is next in hardness to the diamond. Dana. 
SAP/PHIR-INE, a. Resembling sapphire; made of 
sapphire ; having the qualities of sapphire. Boyle. 

n. A wnineral of a pale-blue or green color, somewhat 

resembling sapphire ; considered by some as a vari- 

ety of spinel. Dana. 
SAP’PI-NESS, n. [from sappy.] The state or quality 

of being full of sap ; stucculence; juiciness. 
SAP’PING, ppr. Undermining ; subverting. 
BAP/PY,a. (Sax. sepic. 

1, Abounding with sap; juicy ; succulent. 

2. Young; not firm; weak, [Mortimer. 

When he had passed! this weak and sappy age. Hayward. 

3. Weak in intellect. 

SAP’PY, a. [Qr. Gr. cyrw, to putrefy.] 
Musty ; tainted. [WVot in use.] 
SA-PROPH'A-GANS, a. pl. A tribe of coleopterous 
insects which feed on animal and vegetable sub- 
stances in a state of decomposition. Brande. 
SAP’-SA'GO, n. A kind of cheese made in Switzer- 
Jand, having a dark-green color and agreeable flavor. 
Farm, Encyc. 
SAP/-TOBE, zn. A vessel thatconveys sap. De Candolle, 
SAP’-WOOD, ~. The alburnum or exterior part of 
the wond of a tree, next to the bark. 
SAR’A-BA-ITE, z. One of a sect of oriental monks 
who secede from ordinary monastic life. 
SAR/A-BAND, zn. [Sp. zarabanda; Port. and It. sara- 
banda ; Fr. sarabande.] ~ 

A grave, Spanish dance to an air in triple time ; 
also, the air itself. Dict. de ? Acad. 

gaa n. An Arabian; so called from sara, a 
esert. 

SAR-A-CEN'IE, a. Pertaining to the Saracens, 

SAR-A-CEN’I€-AL,} inhabitants of Arabia. 

2. Denoting the architecture of thé Saracens, the 
modern Gothic, Johnson. 
[L. sercasmus; Gr. capxacpos, from 
eapxage, to deride or sneer at ; primarily, to flay or 

pluck off the a) 

A keen, reproachful expression ; a satirical remark 
or expression, uttered with some degree of scorn or 
contempt; ataunt; agibe. Of this we have an ex- 
ample in the remark of the Jews respecting Christ, 
on the eross, “‘ He saved others, himself he can not 


anve.”? 
SAR-CAS’TIC, a. Bitterly satirical ; scornfully 
BAR-CAS/TIC-AL,$} severe ; taunting. 


‘What a fierce and sarcastic reprehension would this have drawn 
fromm the friendship of the world ! South. 


SAR 


Saponuceous bodies are compounds of an acid | SAR-CAS/TIC-AL-LY, ado. Ina sarcastic manner ; 


with scornful satire, South. 

SARCE’NET, x. [Qu. saracenicum or saracen, silk.] 

A species of fine, thin, woven silk. Dryden. 

SAR/CO-CARP, xn. [Gr. cupt and xapros.] 

In‘botany, the fleshy part of a drupaceous pericarp, 
situated between the integument, or skin, and the 
putamen, endocarp, or stone. Lindley. 

SAR'CO-CELE, n. [Gr. capt, flesh, and xyAn, tu- 
mor. 

A asthe and firm tumor of a testicle, with a sim- 
ple vascular texture, net inflammatory. [t is the 
Sarcoma vasculosum of Good. 

SA R'€O-E€OL, n. ([Gr., compounded of capt, 

SAR/€0-€0L-LA, flesh, and xoAXa, glue.] 

A semi-transparent, solid subs ance, imported from 
Arabia and Persia in grains of a light-yellow or red 
color. It isan inspissated sap, supposed to be pru- 
duced by a species .f Penea. [t has its name from- 
its sypposed use in healing wounds and ulcers. 


Encyc. 
SAR/CO-LINE, c. [Gr. capt, flesh.] 
In mineralogy, flesh-colored, Shepard. 
SAR/€O-LITE, xr. [flcesh-stone.] A name of a variety 
of analcime from Vesuvius, It has been alsv applied 
to a variety of chabasite, and tothe mineral Hum- 
boldtite. Dana. 
SAR-€0-LOG‘I€-AL, ce. Pertaining to sarcology. 
SAR-€OL’O-GY, 2, [Gr. cup?, flesh, and dvyos, dis- 
course. ] 

That part of anatomy which treats of the soft 
parts of the body, as the muscles, fat, intestines, 
vessels, &c, Encyc. 

SAR-€O/MA, nz. ee from capt, flesh.] 

Any fleshy and firm tumor not inflammatory, at- 
tended with dull sensations and sluggish growth. 
There are numerous varieties of sarcoma, 

SAR-COPH’A-GOUS, ( Kof’a-gus,) a. [See Sarcorn- 
| Feeding on flesh ; flesh-eating. Dict. 
SAR-€OPH’A-GUS, (-kot’a-gus,) n, L., from Gr. 

dayKoday si caut, flesh, and gay o-, to eat.) 

f A species of stone used among the Greeks for 
making coffins, which was so called because it con- 
sumed the flesh of bodies deposited in it within a 
few weoks. It is otherwise called lapis Assius or 
Asxian stune, and sald to be fuund at Assus, a city 
of Lycia. Hence, 

2. A stone coffin, or tomb, in which the ancients 
deposited bodies which they chose not to burn. 

Pliny. Smith’s Diet. 
SAR-COPH!A-GY, (-kof/a-je,) n. [Supra.] The prac- 
tice of eating flesh. Brown. 
SAR-COT'IE, a. [Gr. capé, tlesh.] 

In surgery, producing or generating flesh. 
SAR-COT’IC, ». A medicine or application which 
promotes the growth of flesh ; an incarnative. Coze. 

SAR-CU-LA’TION, vr. [L. surculatio, a raking.} 
A raking or weeding with a rake, 
SAR/DA-CHATE, n A sort of agate containing 


sard, Dana. 
SARD, n.. A mineral, a variety of chalceduny, 
SAR/DOIN, which has a rich brownish-red color, 


but when held between the eye and the light, appears 
of a deep blood red; carnelian. F Ore. 


SAKR/DEL, a 
nm. [L. sardixs; Gr. capdcov: from 
cae tte, ; Sardis, in Asia Minor, now Sart.] 


SAR/DI-US, 

A precious stone. One of this kind was set in 
Aaron’s breastplate. Exod, xxviii. 

SAR/DINE,x. A Mediterranean fish of the herring 
family, Engraulis meletta. {t is cften prepared like 
the anchovy, as a delicacy. P. Cyc. 

SAR-DIN‘I-AN, a. Pertaining to the island, king- 
dom, or people of Sardinia. 

SAR-DON‘I€, a. An epithet applied to that forced, 
heartless, or bitter laugh, or grin, which but 
ill conceals a person’s real feelings. It is derived 
from the Sardonicus risus, (Sardorfic or Sardonian 
laugh,) a spasmodic affection of the muscles of the 
face, giving it a horrible appearance of laughter, and 
said to be produced by eating the Herba sardonica, a 
species of ranunculus, that grows in Sardinia. It 
often occurs in tetanus or locked-jaw and other con- 
vulsive affections. P: Cyc. 

SAR-DON/I€, a. Denoting a kind of linen” made at 
Colchis. ryant. 

SAR/DO-NYX,n. [L. sardonyches, from Gr. capdovvt, 
from Sardis, a city of Asia Minor, and vyvf, a nail ; 
so named, according to Pliny, from the resemblance 
of its color to the flesh under the nail. Plin. Lib. 


37, 6. 

A iiciocs stone or gem, nearly allied to onyx. Its 
color is a reddish yellow, or nearly orange. We are 
informed that the yellow or orange-colored agate, 
with an undulating surface, is now often called sar- 
doniz. Encyc. Cleaveland. 

SAR/I-GUE, zn. The popular name of Didelphis opos- 
sum, a marsupial mamma! of Cayenne, nearly allied 
to the Virginian opossum. 

SARK, x. [Sax. syrc. 

1, In Scotland, a shirt. 

2. Ashark. [Not used. 

SAR/LAC, xn. The Bos Pephagus or grunniens, the 
grunting ox of Tartary. 


SAT 


SALMATIC, ’ f a. Pertaining to Sarmatia and ite 

8A R-MA"TE, inhabitants, the ancestors of the 

Russians and Poles. . 

SAR'MENT, x. A prostrate filiform stem, or runner, 
as of the strawberry, Lindley. 

SAR-MEN-TOSE’,) a. [L. sarmentosus, from sarmen- ~ 

SAR-MEN’/TOUS, tum, a twig.] ; 

A sarmentose stem, in botany, is ane that is long 
and filiform, aid almost, naked, or having only leaves 
in bunches at the joints or knots, where it strikes 
root , a runner. Martyn. 

SARN,x. 4 British word for pavement or stepping- 
stones, 

SA-RON’I€, c. Denoting a gulf of Greece between 
Attica and Sparta. D’ Anville, 
SAR’PLAR, x. A carplar of wool is a sack contain- 

ing 80 tod ; a tod contains two stone of 14 pounds 


each, Encyc. 
SAR’PLI-ER, 2. [Fr. serpilliére.] 
Canvas, or a packing cloth. Bailey. 
SAR/A-SIN, n. A plant, a Kind of birthwort. 
SAR/RA-SINE, Bailey. 


2, A portcullis or herse. 

SAR-SA-PA-RIL’LA, / x. A plant, a species of Smi- 

SAR/SA, lax, whose root is valued in 
medicine for its mucilaginous and farinaceous or 
deinulcent qualities, Encyce 

SARSE, x. [Qu. sarcenet, or Fr. sas. 

A fine sieve ; usually written Szarcez or SEARSE. 
[Little used.] 

SARSE, »v. t.” [from the noun.] To sift through a 
surse. [Little used. } 

SART,n. A piece of woodland turned into arable. 

Not used in America.]} Bailey. 

SAR TO’RL-US, x. [L. sartor, a tailor.] 

The muscle which throws one leg across the other, 
called the Tartor’s Muscie. 

SASH, x, [An Arabic word signifying a band. But 
this word, when it signifies a frame, is referred by 
Ash and Bailey to the French chassis, a frame for 
a window, which is the chase of a printing pres@ 
also. Jolnson and his fullowers mistake the mean- 
ing of the word.] 

1, A belt worn for ornament. Sashes are worn 
by military officers, as badges of distinction, round 
the waist or over the shoulders, They are usually 
of silk, variously made and ornamented. 

2. The framo of a window in which the lights ox 

anes of glass are set. 

SASH/-FRAME, x. The frame in which sashes ara 
set for glass, i 

SASH’/OON, n. A kind of leather stuffing put into a 
boot for the wenrer’s ease. Ainsworth. 

SAS/SA-FRAS,n. [L. sazifraga; sazum,a stane, and 
frango, to break.] 

A tree, the Lanrus sassafras of Linneus, whose 
bark has an aromatic smell and taste. 

SASSE, (sas,) n. [D. gail 

A sluice, canal, or lock, on a navigable fiver; a 
word found in old British statutes. Todd. 

SAS’/SO-LIN, n. Native boracic acid, found fn 

SAS8/SO-LINE, saline incrustations on the bor- 
ders of hot springs near Sasso, in the terr:tory of 
Florence, Klaproth. Brande. 

BAS/TRA, 2. Among the Hindoos, a Jaw or institutes ; 
applied particularly to institutes of religion, consid- 
ered as of divine authority. The word is also ap 
plied, in a wider sense, to treatises containing the laws 
or institutes of the various arts and sciences, as 
rhetoric, &c. [See Sxastra and SHaster.] 

Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary. 

SAT, pret. of Sit. 

SA’T'AN, nx. [Heb,, an adversary’] The grand ad- 
versary of man; the devil or prince of darkness ; 
the chief of the fallen angels. 

SA-TAN’IE, | a, Having the qualities of Satan ; 

SA-TAN’IC-AL, resembling Satan ; extremely ma- 
licious or wicked ; devilish ; infernal. 

Detest the slander which, with a eqganic smile, exults over tha 
. character it has ruined, Dwight. 


SA-TAN‘I€-AL-LY, adv. With the wicked and mm 
licious spirit of Satan ; diabolically. Hammond. 
SA/TAN-I5M, rn. The evil and .alicious disposition 

of Satan ; a diabolical spirit. 
SA'TAN-IST, n. A very wicked person. [Litth 
used. s 
SATCHEL, n. [See Sacwuz.] A little sack or bag. 
SATE, v. 42 ([L. satio; It. saziare; Port. and Sp 
saciar; Fr. rassasier; allied to set. The primary 
sense is, to stuff, to fill, from crowding, driving. ] 
To satinte; to satigfy appetite; to glut; to feed 
beyond natural desire. 
While the vultures ease 
Their maws with full repast, Philipe, 


SATE, (sat,) old pret. of Sit, for Sat. Shak, Milton, 
SAT’ED, pp. Filled; glutted ; satiated. 
SATE/LESS, a. Insatiable; not capable of being sat- 
isfied. 
SAT’EL-LITE, ». [Fr. and It. satellite; L. satelles. 
Qu. its alliance to sit or side.] : 
1. A secondary planet or moon; a small planet re- 
volving round another. In the solar system, eighteen 
satellites have been discovered. The earth has one, 
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called the moon. Jupiter fuur, Saturn seven, and Her- | SAT-IS-FA€/TIVE, a. Giving satisfaction. [Little | SA-TO’RI-TY,n. [L. saturitas. See Satvnate, 


schel siz. ( Morse. 
2. A follower:~ an! obsequious attendant or ‘de- 


endent. 
sk T-EL-LI//TIOUS, (-lish’us,) a. Consisting of sat- 
ellites. * eync. 
SA/TIATE, (sa/shiate,) v. t [L. satiatus, from satio. 
Bee Satz. 

1. To fill; to satisfy appetite or desire ; to feed to 
the full, or to furnisli enjoyment to the extent of de- 
sire; as, to satiate appetite or sense, 

_ 2 To fill to the extent of want; as, to satiate the 
earth or plants with water. : 

3. To glut; to fill beyond natural desire, 

He may be satiated, but not satisfied. 

4, To gratify desire to the utmost. 

I may yet survive the malice of my eneriles, SE they should 

be satiated with my blood. . Charles. 

5. To saturate. [Mow unusual.| [See Satvrars.] 

Newton. 
SA/TIATE, a. Filled to satiety; glutted; followed 
by with or of. The former is most common; as, ea- 
tiate of applause. [Unusual.] 
S8A-TI-A/TION, (sa-she-a’shun,) n. 
ing filled. Whitaker. 
SA-TI'E-TY, n. [Fr. satieté: L. satietas. See Sate.) 

Properly, fullness of gratification, either of the ap- 
petite or any sensual desire ; but it usually implies 
fulluess beyond desire; an excess of gratification 
which excites wearisomeness or loathing ; state of be- 
ing glutted. 


Norris. 


ope. 
The state of be- 


In all plensures there !s satiety. Hakewill. 
But thy words, with grace divine 
Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. Milton. 


SAT’IN, n. [Fr. satin; W. sidan, satin or silk ; Sw. 
siden; Port. and Sp. seda; It. seta; Grand L. sindon ; 


Ss oe 
Ch. and Heb. 10; Ar. 3} Xu sidanah.] 


A species of glossy silk cloth, of a thick, close 
texture. 
SAT-I-NET’,n. <A thin species of satin. 
2. A particular kind of cloth made of cotton warp 
and woolen filling. 
BAT/IN-FLOW-ER, x. A plant of the genus Luna- 


ria. 

SAT/IN-SPAR,2. A fine fibrous variety of carbonate 
of lime, having a pearly luster. Dana, 
BAT’IN-W » m A hard, lemon-colored wood 

from India, of a fragrant odor, used in tabinet-work. 
Francis. 
SAT’ING, ppr. Filling; glutting; satiating. 
SAT/IRE,n, [Fr. satire; Sp.and L. satira; so named 
from sharpness, pungency. See Satyriasis. 

1, A discourse or poem in which wickedness or 
folly is exposed with severity. It differs from Lam- 
rpoon and Pasquinapg, in being general rather than 
personal. Johnson, 

2. Keenness and severity of remark. It differs 
from Sarcasm in not expressing contempt or scorn. 

BA-TIR‘IC, 
S8A-TIR/IC-AL, 

1, Belonging to satire; conveying satire; as, a sa- 
tiric style. 

2, Censorlous ; severe In language. Bacon. 

SA-TIR/I€-AL-LY, adv. With severity of remark ; 
with invective; with intention to censure. 
BAT’{R-IST, x One who writes satire. 


Wycherloy, In his writings, fs the charpest eadrist of his time. 


Granville. 
BAT’IR-IZE, v. t. [Fr. satiriser.] . 
To censure with keenness or severity. 


It us hard to eatirize well a man of distinguished vices, as to 
pralse woll a man of distinguished virtues. Suift 


SAT’IR-IZ-ED, pp. Severely censured. 

SAT’IR-IZ-ING, ppr. Consuring with severity, 

SAT-IS-FA€/TION, ». [Fr., from L. catiofactio; It. 
soddisfazione. foe Satisry. . 

1, That state of the mind which results from the 
full gratification of desire; repose of mind or con- 
tentment with present possession and enjoyinent. 
Sensual pleasure affords no permanent satisfaction. 

2. The act of pleasing or gratifying. 

The mind having a power to suspond tho execution and satis 

Saction of its desires, Locke. 


3. Repose of the mind on the certainty of any 
thing; that state which results from relief, from sus- 
pense, doubt, or uncertainty ; conviction, 


{ a. [L, satiricus; Fr. satirique.] 


What eatigfaction can you have? Shak, 
4, Gratification ; that which pleases, 

Es changing solid quiet to obtain 

The windy satisfaction of tho brain Dryden, 


5. That which satisfies; amends; recompense; 
compensation ; indemnification; atonement. Satis- 
faction for damages must be an equivalent. but satis- 
faction, in many cases, may consist in concession or 
apology. 

6. Payment ; discharge ; as, Jo receive a sum in 
full es of 9, @sbt: %o enter satisfaction on 
Tecord. . . 
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Brown. 
In a manner to give 


used, or not at all. 
SAT-IS-FA€/TO-RI-LY, adv. 
satisfaction or content. 

2. In a manner‘to impress conviction or belief. 
The crime was satisfactorily proved. ~ 

SAT-IS-FA€/TO-RI-NESS, nr. The power of satisfy- 
ing or giving content; as, the satisfactoriness of pleas- 
ure or enjoyment, Boyle. 

SAT-IS-FA€/T0-RY, a. [Fr. satisfactoire; Sp. satis- 
Sactorio.] ‘ 

1. Giving or producing satisfaction ; yielding con- 
tent ; particularly, relieving the mind from doubt or 
uncertainty, and enabling it to rest with confidence ; 
as, to give a satisfactory account of any remarkable 
transaction. A judge seeks for satisfactory evidence 
of guilt before he condemns. 

2. Making amends, indemnification, or recom- 
pense ; causing to cease from claims and to rest con- 
tent; atoning; as, to muke satisfactory compensa- 
tion, or a satisfactory apology for an offense, 

A moat wise and sufficient means of salvation by the satiafactory 


and meritorlous death and obeulence of the incarnate Son of 
God, Jesus Christ. Sander 


SAT’IS-F1-A-BLE, a. That mny be satisfied. 

SAT’IS-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. Having the desires fully 
gratified ; made content. 

SAT’IS-FI-ER, n. One that gives satisfaction. 

SAT’IS-FY, v. t. [L. satisfacio: satis, enough, and 
facio, to mako; Fr. satisfaire; It soddisfure; Sp. sa- 
tisfacer ; G. satt, D. zat, Dan. sat, filled, satisfied.] 

1. To gratify wants, wishes, or desires to the full 
extent ; to supply apa o enjoyment till no 
more is desired. The demands of hunger may be 
easily satisfied: but who can satisfy the passion for 
money or honor? 

2. Tosupply fully what Is necessary and demanded 
by natural Jaw ; as, to satisfy with rain the desolate 
and waste ground. Jod xxxviii. 

3. To pay to content; to recompense or indemnify 
to the full extent of claims ; as, to satisfy demands, 

Ho Is woll pald that ts well satigfed. Shak, 

4. To appease by punishment ; as, to satisfy rigor. 

Milton. 

5. To free from doubt, suspense, or uncertainty ; 
to cause the mind to rest in confidence by ascertain- 
ing the truth ; as, to satisfy one’s self by inquiry. 

6. To convince. A jury must be satisfied of the 
guilt of a man before they can justly condemn him. 

Tho standing evidences of tho truth of the gospel are in them- 

selves most firm, solid, and satiefying. Atterbury, 

7. To pay; to discharge; as, to satisfyan execu- 
tion. 


Debts due to the United States are to bo first eatlefied. Wirt. 


SAT’IS-FY, v. % To give content. Earthly good 
never satisfies. 
2. To feed or cupply to the full. 
3. To make payment. 
[But the intransitive use of this verb is generally 
elliptical. 
SAT’IS-FY-ING, ppr. Giving content; feeding or 
supplying to the full extent of desire ; convincing ; 


paying. 
SAT’IS-FY-ING-LY, adv. In a manner tending to 
satisfy. . 
SA’TIVE, a. [L. sativus, from sero, satum, to sow.] 


eon. 


Sown in gardens. Evelyn. 
SA’/TRAP or SAT’RAP,n. In Persia, the governor 
of a province, » Cyc. 
SAT/RA-PAL, a, Pertdining to a satrap or a satrapy. 

3 Nitford. 
SAT’RA-PESS, n._ A female satrap. Mitford, 


SAT/RA-PY, x The government or jurisdiction of a 
satrap. D? Anville, Milton. 
SAT’U-RA-BLE, a. [See Sarurarz.] That may be 
saturated ; capable of saturation, TEW. 

SAT‘U-RANT, a [lL saturans.] 
Saturating ; impregnating to the full. 
SAT’U-RANT, 2. Tit medicine, a substahce which 


neutralizes the acid in the stomach. Coze, 
SAT’U-RATE, (sat/yu-rate,) v. t [L, saturo, from 
satur, filled ; satio, to feed to the full. Seo Sars.] 


1, To impregnute or unite with till no more can be 
recoived. Thus an acid saturates an alkali, and an 
alkali saturates an acid, when the solvent can con- 
tain no more of the dissolving body. 

2. To supply or fill to fullness, Thomson 
SAT’U-RA-TED, pp. or a. Supplied to fullness, 
SAT/U-RA-TING, ppr. Supplying to fullness. 
SAT-U-RA’/TION, 2, In @ general sense, a filling or 

supply to fullness, In chemistry, the union, combi- 
nation, or impregnation of one body with another by 
natural attraction or affinity, till the receiving body 
can contain no more; or solution continued till the 
solvent can contain no more. The saturation of an 
alkali by an acid is by one sort of affinity ; tive satu- 
ration of water by salt, is by another sort of affini- 


ty, called solution, 
[Sax. Seterdeg; D. Saturdag ; 


SAT’UR-DAY, 2. 
Saturn’s bast ea 

The seventh or last day of the week; the day of 

the Jewish Sabbath. 


Fuilness of supply ; the state of being satu 
Little used.] 

SAT/ORN, xn. [L. Saturnus.] 

1. In mythology, one of the cfdest and principal 
deities, the son of Celus and Terra, age and 
earth,) and the father of Jupiter. e@ name in 
Greek was Kpovos, which at a later period was made 
equivalont to Xpoveg, Time. 

2. In astronomy, one of the planets of the solar 
system, next in magnitude to Juriter, but more re- 
inote from the sun. Its diameter is seventy-nine. 
thousand miles, its mean distance from the sun 
nearly xine hundred millions of miles, and its year, 
or periodieal revolution round the sun, nearly twen- 
ty-nine years and a half. 

F € In the old chemistry, an appellation glvem to. 
ead. 

4. In heraldry, the black color in blazoning the 
arms of sovereign princes, 

SAT-URN-A/LLA, n. pl. [L.] Among the Romans, 
the festival of Saturn, celebrated in December as a 
period of unrestrained license and merriment for all 
classes, extending even to the slaves. Smith’s Dict, 

SAT-URN-A’LI-AN, a. [from L. saturnalia.] 

1. Pertaining to the saturnalia, Hence, 

2. Loose ; dissolute ; sportive. Burke, 

SA-TURN'I-AN, a. In fabulous history, pertaining to- 
Saturn, whose age or reign, from the mildness and 
wisdom of bis government, is called the golden age ;. 
hence, golden ; happy ; distinguished for purity, in- 
tegrity, and simplicity. 

' -Th’ Aagustus, born to bring Saturnian times, Pope. 

SAT’URN-INE, a, [Fr. saturnien, from L. Saturnus.}, 

1, Supposed to be under the influence of Saturn. 
Hence, ° 

2. Dull; heavy ; grave; not readily susceptible of 
excitement; phlegmatic; as, @ saturnine person or - 
temper. Addison. 

3. In old chemistry, pertaining to lead ; 4s, saturn-. 
ine compounds, Silliman. 

SAT’URN-IST, n. A person of a dull, grave, gloomy 
temperament, Browne. 

SAT’/URN-ITE, n. A metallic substance, separated 
from Jead in torrefaction, resembling lead in its color 
weight, solubility in acids, &c., but more fusible and. 
brittle ; easily scorified and volatilized. [Obs.] 

Kirwan. Nicholson, 

SA/TYR, (sa‘tur,) n. [L. satyrus; Gr. carvpos, & 
monkey, a fawn.] 

In mythology, a sylvan deity or demi-god, repre- 
sented as-a monster, part man and part goat, usually 
having horns on his head,a hairy body, with the 
feet and tail of a goat. Satyrs are usually found in. 
the train of Bacchus, and have been distinguished. 
for lasciviousness and riot. They have been repre- 
sented as remarkable for their piercing eyes and 
keen raillery. Encyc. P. Cyc. 

SAT-Y-RI/A-SIS, n. [Gr. carvptacts. We observe 
in this word a connection with satire, in the sense of 
excitement, Bangencys) 

Immoderate venereal appetite. Coze. 

SA-TYR/IC, a. Pertaining to satyrg; as, sas ey ane 


edy. . Cyc. 
SASTYR/L-ON , A plant, supposed to excite ft seen 

ty. upe, 
SAUCE, n. [FY. sauce or sausse, from L, saisus, calt,. 
‘from sal; Arm. saus; It. and Sp. salsa. : 

1. A mixture or composition to be eaten with food. 
for improving its relish. 

High sauces and rich spices are brought from the Indies, Baker. . 


2. In New England, culinary vegetables and roote- 
eaten with flesh. This application of the \vord falls: 
in nearly with the definition, 

Roots, herbs, vine-fruits, and salad-flowers— they dish up - 
various ways, and find them very deliclous aauce to ; 
meats, both roasted and boiled, fresh and salt. 

Beverly, Hist, Virginia. 

Sauce, consisting o¢ stewed apples, is a great arti. - 
cle in some parts of New England ; but cranberries . 
make the most delicious sauce, 

To serve one the same sauce, is to retaliate one injury 
with another. [Vulgar.] 

SAUCE, v. t. To accompany meat with something to. _ 
give it a higher relish. : 

2. To gratify with rich tastes; as, to sauce the - 
palate, 

3. ‘To intermix or accompany with any thing good, . 
- 


or, ironically, with any thing bad. 


Then fell sha to sauce hor deslres with threatentn; Sidney. 
Thou sayest his ment was eauced with thy yptretuigh: Shak, 


4. To treat with bitter, pert, or .tart language. . 


[ Vulgar. 
SAUCE/BOX, n. [from saucy.] A saucy, impudent~ 
fellow. Spectator. 
SAUCE/PAN, xn. Asmall pan for sauce, or a small . 


skillet with a long handle, in which sauce or small . 
things are boiled. Swift, 
SAU/CER, n. [Ir. saucers or saussiere.] 
1, A small pan in which sauce is set on a table, 


2. A piece of china or other ware, in which e tea-- 
cup or co‘ee-cup is set, Sei 


SAV 


cELY, adv. {from anton Impudently ; with 
eeeannt boldness ; petulantly, dison. , 
U'CI-NESS, x. Impudence ; impertinent boldness ; 
petulance ; contempt uf sdperiors. 
Bramhall, Dryden. 
SAUC'ING, ppr. Accompanying meats with some- 
thing to give them a higher relish. 

2. Gratifying with rich tastes. 

SAU'CISSE, n. [Fr. saucisse, @ sausage, from 
SAU‘CIS-SON,)  sauce.} 

In mining or gunnery, a long pipe or bag, made of 
cloth well pitched, or of leather, filled with powder, 
and extending from the chamber of the mine to the 
entrance of the gallery. To preserve the powder 
from dampness, it is generally placed in a wooden 
pipe. It serves to communicate fire to mines, cais- 
sons, bomb-chests, &c. Saucisson is also a long 
bundle of fagots or fascines, for raising batteries and 
other purposes. Encyc. Brande. 

SAUCY, a. [from sauce; L. salsus, salt or salted. 
“The use of this word Jeads to the priniary sense of 
salt, which must be shooting forward, penetrating, 
pungent, for boldness is a shuoting forward. ] 

1. Innpudent ; bold to excess ; rude; trunsgressing 
the rules of decorum ; H treating superiors with con- 


tempt. It expresses more than Pert; as, a saucy} 


boy ; a saucy fellow. 
= Expressive of impudence; as, a saucy eye; 
looks. 
Sau: R'KRAOCT, (sour’krout,) n. [Ger.] Cabbage 
preserved in brine ; a favorite German dish. 


Buchanan, 
SAUL; an old spelling of Sout. 
SKUN‘CING-BELL. See Sancz-Brit. 
SAUN’/DERS. See Sanpers. 
SAUN’TER, (san’ter,) v. i. To wander about idly; 
sauntering from place to place. Dryden. 
- To loiter; to linger. 
SAUN/TER, 2. A sauntering or place for sauntering. 
Young. 
SAUN’TER-ER, n. One that wanders about hive, 
SAUN'TER- -ING, ppr. ora. Wandering about lazily 
or idly ; loitering. 
SAUN'TER-ING, n. 
about or loitering. 
This must not run it intoa lazy sauntering about greiaaeg Bit 


SAUR, 2. Soil; dirt. Grose. . 
SAU'RLA, n. pl. An order of reptiles, comprehend- 

ing the lizards, alligators, &c. [See Saugian.] 
SAU’RI-AN, a. [Gr. cavons, a lizard.] 

Designating an order of reptiles, the sauria or sau- 
rians, Ed. Encyc. 
SAU'RI-ANS, 2. pl. An order of reptiles, including 

all that are covered with Scales, and have four legs, 
as the lizard. 
8 >: Secans a. Resembling the lizards; as, sauroid 


SAUSAGE, n. [Fr. saucisse; from sauce, L. salsus.] 
The intestine of an animal stuffed with minced 
meat seasoned. 

SAUS/SUR-ITE, xz. A massive, cleavable mineral, 
so named from M. Saussure, of a white, greenish, 
re grayish color, consisting of silica, aluinina, lime, 

xyd of iron, al soda, Itis extremely tough. ‘Dana. 

Biv i a a, a save.| Capable of heing 

Chillingworth, 

84 V/A-BLE-NESS, “te Capability of being saved. 

Chillingworth. 

SAV/AGE, a. -[Fr. sauvage; Arm. savaich ; It. selvag- 

gio; Sp. ‘salvage; from L. silva, a wood, or silvicola, 

an inbabitantof a wood, or silvaticus. ] 

1. Pertaining to the forest ; wild; remote from 
human residence and improvements ; uncultivated ; 
as, a savage wilderness. 

Cornels and savage berries of the wood. Dryden. 


2. Wild ; untamed ; as, savage beasts of prey. 

3, Uncivilized ; untaught ; unpolished ; 3 Tude; as, 
savage life; savage manners. Ralegh. 

What nation, since the commencement of the Christian era, ever 

rove from savage to civilized without Christianity ? 
D., Griffin. 

4, Cruel; barbarous; fierce; ferocious; inhu- 
man; brutal ; as,a savage spirit,” 

SAV'AGE, nA human being in his native state of 
rudeness ; 3; one who is untaught, uncivilized, or 
without cultivation of mind or manners. The sav- 
ages of America, when uncorrupted by the vices of 
civilized men, aro remarkable for their hospitality to 
strangers, and for their truth, fidelity, and gratitude 
to their friends, but implacably cruel and revengeful 
toward their enemies. From this last trait of the 
gavage character, the word came to signify, 

2. A man of extreme, unfeeling, brutal cruelty ; a 
barbarian. 
3. The name of a genus of fierce, voracious flies. 
Nat. Hist, 
SAV'AGE, x. t, To make wild, barbarous, or cruel. 
‘Mot well authorized, and little used] Thomson. 

BAV'AGE-LY, adv. ‘io the manner of & savage ; cru- 

elly ; inbumanly. Shak. 

BAV’/AGE-NESS, 2. Wildness; an untamed, uncul- 
seater, or uncivilized state; barbarism. Hence, 


The act of wandering lazily 


things. 
ocke. 


SAV 


2. Cruelty ; barbarousness, | 
‘Wolves and bvars, they say, 
Casting their seavagentss osido, bave done 
Like offices of pity. Shak, 
SAV/AGE-RY, xn. Wild growth, as of plants. Pi 
2. Cruelty; barbarity. 
SAV'AG-ISM,n. The state of rude, sagivnwesas Hn ; 
the state of men in their native wildness and rude- 
ness. S. S. Smith. Walsh. 
The greater part of modern philosophers have cece for the 
origiual savagiem of men. Encyc. 
SA-VAN’NA, n. [In Spanish, sabana isa sheet for a 
bed, ora large plain covered with snow.] 
An extensive open plain or meadow, or a plain 
destitute of trees, and covered with grass. Locke. 
SA-VANT", (si- ving’ >) 7.3 pl. Savans. [Fr.] 
A man of learning ; in the plural, literary men. 
SAVE,» t. {Fr. sauver, from L. salvo, It. salvare, Sp. 
salvar, ‘As salve is used in Latin for salutation or 
wishing health, as had is in English, I suspect this 
word to be from the root of heal or hail, the first let- 
ter being changed, as in Gr. gs, W. halen, salt. See 
poe 
1. To preserve from injury, destruction, or evil of 
any kind; to rescue from danger; as, to save a 
house from the flames; to save a man from drown- 
ing; to suve a family from ruin; to save a state from 
war. 
He cried, saying, Lord, save me, — Matt. xiv. 
2. To preserve from final and everlasting destruc- 
tion ; to rescue fruin eternal death, 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. — 1 Tim. i. 


3. To deliver ; to rescue from the power and pol- 
lution of sin. 
He shall save his people from their sins, — Matt. i. 
4. To hinder from being spent or lost ; as, to save 
the expense of a new garment.” Order in all affairs 
saves time. 
5. To prevent. 
plexity. 
6. To reserve or lay by for preservation. 
Now eave a nation, and now save a groat, 


Gen. xlv. 


Method in affairs saves much per- 


Pope. 
7. To spare; to prevent; to hinder from occur- 
rence. 
Will you not 
Silent and un 
8. To salve; as, to save appearances, 
9. To take cr use opportunely, so as not to lose., 
The ship sailed in time to save the tide. 
10. To except ; to reserve from a general admis- 
sion or account. 
Jerael burned none of them, save Hazor only, — Josh. xi. 
Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes, eave one, —2 
Cor, xi, 
[Save is here a verb followed by an object. It is 
the imperative used without a specific nominative ; 
but it is now less frequently used than ezcept.] 
SAVE, v. i. To hinder expense. 
Brass ordnance saveth in the quantity of the material. Bacon. 


SAVE’ALL, x. [save and all.] A small pan inserted 
ina candlestick to save the ends of candles, 
Johnson. 
2. Among seamen, a small sail sometimes set under 
the foot of another sail to catch the wind that would 
pass under it. Totten, 
SAV’'ED, pp. Preserved from evil, injury, or de- 
struction ; kept frugally ; prevented ; 3 Spared ; taken 
in time. 
SAV/ER, ». One that saves, preserves, or rescues 
from evil or destruction ; as, the saver of the coun- 
try. Swift. 
2, One that escapes loss, but without gain. 
Dryden. 
3. One that is frugal in expenses; an economist, 
Wotton. 
SAV'IN, n. [Fr. savinier > L. and Sp. sabina.]} 
An evergreen tree or shrub of the genus Juniperus, 
The savin of Europe resembles the red cedar of 
America, and the latter is sometimes called savin. 
Bigelow. 
SAV/ING, ppr. Preserving from evil or destruction ; 
hindering from waste or loss; sparing; taking or 
using in time. 
2. Excepting. 
3. a. Frugal; not lavish ; avoiding unnecessary 
expenses ; economical ; . parsimonious. But it im- 
plies less rigorous economy than Parsimonious; as, 
a saving husbandman or housekeeper. 
4, That saves in returns or receipts the principal 
or sum employed or expended ; that incurs no loss, 
though not gainful; as, a saving bargain. The ship 
has made a saving voyage. 
5. That securea everlasting salvation; as, saving 
grace. 
sig Pole a n. Something kept from being expended or 
ost. 
By reducing the interest of the debt, the nation makes & “pre 


Dryden, 


ne 


Milton, 


ak to save a tady’s blush? 
observed, to save hte teara. 


2. Exception; reservation. 


Contend not with those that are too strong for ua, but still witha 
saving to honesty, L’ Eatrange. 


SAW 


SAV/ING- a weass. “(hom saucy.) Impudeatiyjowith{ S.exuchy; Parbaroumnces = SSS”*”*~*«SALLNG-LLY,, qc, With fr adc. With frugality or parsimony. 

2. Bu “ to bo finally saved from eternal death ; 
as, savin Sesame: 

SAVING: n. Frugality ; parsimony ; caution 
not to ile g money without necessity or use, 

2. Tendency to promote eternal salvation. 

Johnson. 
SAV/INGS-BANK, rn. A bank in which the savinge 
or earnings of the poor are.deposited and put to in- 
terest for their benefit. 

1 

aivion | (sav/yur,) n [Fr. sauveur.] 

1, One who saves, preserves, or delivers from de- 
struction, or danger. 2 Kings xiii. 5. Js. xlx. 20. 

2. Properly and appropriately, Jesus Christ, the Re- 
deemer, who has opened the way to everlasting nl. 
vation by his obedience and death, and who is 
therefore called the Suvivr, by way of distinction, 
the Savier of men, the Savivr of the world. Gen- 
eral Washington may bo called the saver, but not 
the savior, of his country. 

S5a/VOR, n. [Fr eaveur: Le sapor; W. sawyr; Arm. 
saour; “from . sapio, to taste.] 

1. Taste or odour; something that perceptibly af- 
fects the organs of taste and smoll ; as, the savor of 
&N orange or rose ; an ill savor; a sweet savor. 

I smell eweet eavore. Shak, 

In Scripture, it usually denotes smell, scent, odor. 
Lev, xxvi. Eccles. x. 

2. The quality which renders a thing valuable ; 
the quality which renders other bodies agreeable to 
the taste, 


If the salt hatu lost Its savor, — Matt. vo 


3. In Scripture, character; reputation. Ezod. v. 
4, Cause; occasion. 2 Cor. ii. 

Sweet savor, in Scripture, denotes that which ren- 
ders a thing acceptable to God, or his acceptance. 
Hence, to smell @ sweet savor, is to accept the offering 
or service. Gen. viii. 

SA/VOR,v.i. To have a particular smell or taste. 

2. To partake of the quality or nature of; or ta 
have the appearance of. The answers savor of a 
humble spirit ; or they savor of pride. 

Wotton. 

* Thave rejected every thing that savore of party, 


SA/VOR, vt. Tolike; 
ure. 
2. To like; 
SA/VOR-ED, 
SA/VOR-L-L} 
petite. 
2. With a pleasing relish. 
SA'VOR-I-NESS, r. Pleasing taste or smell ; 
savoriness of a pine- -apple or a peach. 
SA’VOR-LESS, a. Destitute of smell or taste; in- 
sipid. Hall. 
Sa/VOR-LY, a. Well-seasoned ; of good taste. 
SA!/VOR- LY. adv. With a picasing relish. Barrow. 
SA’/VOR-Y, «. [from savor.] Pleasing to the organs 
of smell or taste ; } as, a savory odor. Jdtlton, 
Make me eavory meat. — Gen, xxvil, 
SA/VOR-Y, 2. [Fr. savorée.] An aromatic plant of 
the genus hi dare doc much used in cooking. 
SA-VOY’, A variety of the common cabbage, 
(Brassica eloniveas} much cultivated for winter use, 
Ed, PuNG 


Milton. _ 
Addison, 
to taste or smell with pleas 
Shak, 
AG delight in; to favor. Mait. xvi, 
Tasted or ‘smelt with pleasure. 
sade. [from savory.] With gust or ap- 
Dryden 


den, 
as, the 


SAW, pret. of Srez. 
SAW, n. [Sax: saga; G. sige; D. wag: Sw. saga j 
“Dan. saug; Fr. scte; It. sega, See the verb.) | 
1. A cutting instrument ‘consisting of a blade or 
thin plate of iron or steel, with one edge dentated or 


toothed. 
2. A saying ; Proverb 3 maxim; decree. Bae 
Shak, 
Sawzp or Sawn. [G. 


[See Say. ] 
SAW, vo. t.; pret. Sawn ; Pp. 
sagen; D. zaagen; Sw. sage; Dan. sauger; Norm. 
seguar; It. segare, to saw, cut, reap; bois seco; Fr. 
scier ; allied to sickle.] 

1. To cut with a saw ; to separate with a saw; as, 
to saw timber or marble. 

2. To form by cutting with a saw; as, to saw 
boards or planks ; that is, to saw timber into boards 
or planks. 

SAW, >.% To use a saw; to practice sawing; as, a 
man saws well. 

2. To cut with a saw; as, the mill saws fast or 
well. 

3. To be cut with a saw; as, the timber saws 
smooth, 

SAW’DUST,2. Dust or small fragments of wood or 
atone made by the attrition of asaw. Mortimer. 
8:.W’ED, pp or a. Cut, divided, or formed with a 

saw, 
jal rn. One that saws; corrupted into Saw- 


SAW/-FISH, n. A fish of the genus Pristis, of sev- 
‘eral species, closely allied to the sharks. It has the 
upper jaw prolonged into along beak or snout, with 
spines growing like teeth on both edges. The sato- 
Jish is said to be one of the most formidable enemies 
of the whale tribe. Jardine’s Wat, Lid. 

SAW’-FLY, 7. One of a genus of flies, (Tenthredo 
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Linn.) having ovipositors somewhat resembling a 
bandsaw. Partington. 
SAW’'-MILL, n. A mill for sawing logs and large 
pieces of timber, driven by water, steam, or other 

ower. 


other above, Mortimer, 
SAW'-SE’ n. An instrument used to wrest or 
SAW WREST, | turn the teeth of saws a little 
outward, that they may make a kerf somewhat 
wider than the thickness of the blade. 
SAW’-WORT, (-wurt,) n. A plant of the genus 
Serratula, 90 named from its serrated Jeaves. It has 
the habits and qualities of the thistles, 
SAW’YER, zn. One whose occupation is to saw tim- 
ber into planks or boards, or to saw wood for fuel. 

2. In America, a tree which, being undermined by 
a current of water, and falling into the stream, 
lies with its branches above water, which are con- 
tinvally raised and depressed by the force ef the 
current, from which circumstance the naine is de- 
rived. The sawyers in the Mississipp! render the 
navigation dangerous, and frequently sink boats 
which run against thein. 

SAX’'A-TILE, a. [L. sazatilis, from sazum, & rock.] 

Pertaining to rocks ; living among rocks. Hunter. 

SAX-I-€A'VOUS, a. [L. sazum, rock, and cavo, to 
hollow.] 

A term applied to mollusks which live in holes in 
rocks made either by boring or otherwise. Dana. 
SAX’/I-FRAGE, n. [L. sazifraga; composed of saz- 

am, a stone, and frango, to break.] 

A medicine that has the property of breaking or 
distalving the stone in the bladder. But in botany, a 
plant of the genus Saxifraga, which embraces many 
species, mostly hardy herbs growing naturally on or 
minong rocks, The burnet sazifrage is of the genus 
Pimpinella; the golden sazifrage is of the genus 
Chrysoplenium ; the meadow sazifrage is of the genus 


Seseli. Encyc. Loudon. 
SAX-IF’RA-GOUS, a. Dissolving the stone. Brown. 
SAX/ON,n, [Sax. seaz, a knife, sword, of dagger, a 

Saxon. 


1, One of the nation or people who formerly dwelt 
jn the northern part of Germany, and who invaded 
and conquered England in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies The Welsh still call the English Sesons, 

2. The language of the Saxons, 

BAX'ON, a. Pertaining to the Saxons, to their coun- 
try, or to their Janguage. 

BSAX'ON-BLOE, n. A deep-blue liquid used in dye- 
ing, and ubtained by dissolving indigo in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. Brande, 

SAX'ON-ISM, n. An idiom of the Saxon language. 

oF Wotton. 

SAX’ON-IST, nw. One versed in the Saxon language. 

SAY, v. t.; pret. and pp. Sarp, contracted from Say pb. 
[Sax. segan, sacyan; G. sagen: D. zergen; Sw. 
saga; Dan. siger; Ch. md or nd, to Bpeak or say. 


- - 


The same verb in Arabic, Zl sauga, signifies to 


aink, Goth. sigcan. The sense of the root is, to throw 
orthrust, Class Sg, No, 28 Pers. sachan a word, 
. Bpeech.] 

1. To speak ; to utter in words; as, he said noth- 
ing; he said many things; he says nota word. Say 
a goad word for me. 

It is observable that, although this word is radically 
synonymous with Spzax and ‘l'e.1, yet the uses or 
applications of these words are «different. Thus we 
aay, to speak an oration, to tell n story ; but in these 
phrases, say can not be used. Yet to say a Jesson is 
good English, though not very elegant. We never 
use the phrases, to say a sermon or discourse, to say 
an argument, to say a speech, to say testimony. 

A very general use of say is to introduce a relation, 
narration, or recital, either of the speaker himself, or 
of something snid or done, orto be done, by another. 

~Thus Adam said, This is bone of my bone ; Noah said, 
Blessed be the Lord God of Shem. If wo say, We 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, Say to the cities 
of Judah, Behold your God. I can not say what I 
should do in a similar case. Say thus precedes a 
sentence. But it is perbaps impracticable to reduce 
the peculiar and appropriate uses of say, speak, and 
all to general rules, They can be learnt only by ob- 
servation. 

2. Todeclare. Gen, xxxvii. 

3. To utter; to pronounce. 

Say now Shibboleth. — Judges xf, 

4, To utter, as a command. 

God eaid, Let there be light. —Gen, &, 

5. To utter, as a promise. Luke xxiii. 

6. To utter, as a question or answer. 

7. To affirm; toteach. Matt, xvii, 


8. To confess, Luke xvii. 
9. To testify. Acts xxiv. 


Mark sh. 
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10. To argue ; to allege by woy of argument. 
After all that can be said against a thing. Tillotson. 
11. To repeat ; to rehearse; to recite ; as, to say 
a lesson. 
12, To pronounce ; to recite without singing. Then 
shall be said or sung as follows. 
13. To report; as in the phrases, it is said, they 


say. 
14, To answer ; to utter by way of reply ; to tell. 


Sty, Stella, feel you no content, 


Reflecting on a life well spent ? Swift. 


Note. — This verb is not properly intransitive. In |° 


the phrase, ‘‘as when we say, Plato is no fool,” the 
Jast clause is the object after the verh; that is, * we 
say What follows.”? If this verb is properly intran- 
sitive in any case, it is in the phrase, “ that isto say,” 
but in such cases, the subsequent clause is the ob- 
ject ne the verb, being that which is said, uttered, or 
related, 
SAY,n. [Sax. saga, sacu.] 
A speech ; something said. [Jn popular use, but not 
elegant. 
SAY, mn. 1 For Assay.] Asample, [Obs.] Sidney. 
2. Trial by sample. [ Obs. ] Boyle. 
SAY,2. [Fr. soie,} 
A thin silk. [0ds.] 
SAY, )n. In commerce, a kind of serge used for lin- 
savb | ings, shirts, aprons, &c, Encye. 
SAY/ING, ppr. Uttering in articulate sounds or 
words; speaking ; telling; relating ; reciting. 
SAY/ING, x. An expression; a sentence uttered; a 
declaration. ‘ 
Moses fied at this saying, — Acts vii. 
Cicv-ro treasured up the sayings of Scrvola. 
2. A proverbial expression. Many are the sayings 
of the wise, Jiilton. 
SCAB, n. [Sax. scab, sceb; G. schabe; Sw. skabb; 
Dan, skab; L. scabies; It. scabbia. It seems t be 
connected with L. scabo, to rub or scratch, G. schaben, 
to shave, W. ysgubaw, to sweep, L. scaber, rough, 
D. schobd, a scale.] 
1. An incrusted substance, dry and rough, formed 
over a sore in healing. 
2. A coptagious disease of sheep, resembling the 
mange in horses, &c. Farm. Encyc. 
3. A mean, dirty, paltry fellow. [Zow.] Shak. 
SE€AB’/BARD, nr, The sheath of asword. Dryden. 
SCAB/BARD, v. t. To put ina sheath. 
SCAB’BARD-ED, pp. Put into a sheath, 
SE€AB’/BARD-ING, ppr. Sheathing. 
SCAB/BED, (scabd or skab/bed,) a. [from scab.] 
Abounding with scabs ; disensed with scxbs. Bacon. 
+ 2. Mean; paltry ; vile; worthless. den. 
S€AB/BED-NESS, n. The state of being ecabbed. 
SCAB’BI-NESS, n. [frum scabby.] The quality of 
being scabby> ; 
SCAB/BY,a. [fom scab.] Affected with scabs ; full 
of scabs. den. 
2. Diseased with the scab or mange ; mangy. 
Swi 


S€A/BI-OUS, a. [L. scabiosus, from se :bies, scals.] 
Consisting of scabs; rough ; itchy ; Jeprous ; as, 
scabious eruptions, Arbuthnot. 
S€A’BI-OUS, n. A plant of the genus Scabiosa, said 
to be useful in cutaneous diseases. Loudon. 
SCA-BRED’I-TY, n. [L. scubredo, scabrities. 
Roughness ; ruggedness. [Vot in sn] ‘urton. 
SCA’BROUS, a, [L. scabrosus, scaber, from scabies, 


Middleton. 


scab. 
1. Rough; tugged; having bard, short,. rigid 
points. Arbuthnot, 
2. Harsh; unmusical. B. Jonson. 


SCA'BROUS-NESS, 2. Roughness; yuggedness 
SCAB/WORT, z. A plant, a species of Helenium. 
S€AD, n. A fish cf the genus Caranx, (Scomber 

trachurus, Linn. ;) also called Horsz Mackere.. 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

S€AF’FOLD, n. [Fr. echafaud; Arm. chafod; Ir. 
sceaful; It. ecaffale; D. schavot; G. schafot; Dan. 
skafot; perhaps from the root of shape, as form is 
used for bench. The last syllable isthe L. fela. In 
Cornish, skaval is a bench or stoot, and this word, 
schavot, in Dutch, signifies a tailor’s bench, as well 
as a scaffold. 

1. Among builders, an assemblage or structure of 
timbers, boards, or planks, erected by the wall of a 
building to support the workmen. 

A temporary gallery or stage raised either for 


shows or spectators. Muiton. 
3. A stage or elevated platform for the execution 
of a criminal. Sidney. 


REY. 
SC€AF’FOLD, v. t. To furnish with a scaffold ; to gus- 
tain; te uphrid. 


SCAF/FOLD-AGE, n. “A gallery; a hollow floor. 


S 
SCAF’FOLD-ED, pp. Furnished with a scaffold. 
S€AF’/FOLD-ANG, ppr. rnishing with a scaffold. 
SE€AF’FOLD-ING, 2. A frame or structure for sup- 
port in an elevated. place ; ‘a scaffold. 
2. That which sustains; a frame ; as, the scaffold- 
ing of the body. Pope. 
. Temporary structure for support. Prior. 
4, Materials for scaffolds. 


SCA. 


SEAG/LI-A, (skul’ye-a,) n. [It.] Ayseddish variety 
of chalk. Dana. 
SE€AG-LI-6’LA, (skal-ye-5la,) nm. [It.] A species of 

plaster or stucco made of pure gypsum, with varie- 

gated colors in imitat on of marble. Gwilt 
SCAL'A-BLE, a. That may be scaled. 
SCA-LADE’,}n. [Fr. scalade; Sp. scalado; from L. 
SCA-LA'DO,}  scala,a ladder. See Scarz.] 

A storm or assault on a fortified place, in which 
the soldiers enter the place by means of ladders. It 
‘is written also Escaapg. 

SE€A-LAR'I-FORM, a. [L. sealaris, a ladder, and 
forma, form.) , 
Having transverse bars and spaces Jike a ladder, 


Dana. 
SE€A/LA-RW, a. Resembling a ladder; formed with 
steps. [Little used.] Brown. 
SEALD, (skawld,) v. t. [It. scaldare; Sp. and -Port. 
esculdar; Fr. echauder, for eschalder; Sw. skolla; 
Dan. skaalder; Ir. sgallaim; from the root of L. caleo, 
calda, salidus. I suppose the primary sense of ¢aleo 
is, to contract, to draw, to make hard. 

1. To burn or painfully affect and injure by im- 
mersion in, or contact with, a liquor of a bee 
heat, or a heat approaching it; as, to scald the ban 
or foot. We scald the part, when the heat of the 
liquor applied is so violent as to injure the skin and 
flesh. Scald ia sometimes used to express the effect 
of the heat of other substances than liquids, 

Here the blue flames of scalding brimstone fall. Cowley. 


2. To expose to a boiling or violent heat over a 
fire, or in water or other liquor; as, to scald meat 
or milk. : 

SEALD, n. [Supra.] A burn, or injury to the skin 
and flesh by hot liquoé. 
SEALD, n. [Qu. Sax. scyll, a shell.] 
Scab ; scurf on the heads Spenser. 
SEALD, a. Scurvy; paltry ; poor; as, scald ie ei 
ha 


SEALD, n. [Dan. skialdrer, to make verses; also, @ 
poet. The primary sense is, probably, to make or to 
sing. If the Jatter, we find its affinities in G. schal- 
len, D. schellen, Sw. skalla.} 

Anrong the ancient Scandinavians, a poet ; one whose 
occupation was to compose poems in honor of distin- 
guished men and their’achievements, and to recite 
and sing them on public occasiuns. The scalds of 
Denmark and Sweden answered to the bards of the 
Britons or Celts. Mallet. 

SEALD/ED, pp. or a. Injured by a hot liquor; ex- 
posed to boiling heat. 

Scalded cregm; clotted cream; cream raised from 
milk by heating. Gardner. 

S€ALD’‘ER, x. A scald ;,a Scandinavian poet. 

SC ALD/-HEAD, (skawld’hed,) n. [See Scatp.] A 
pustular eruption, mostly of the hairy scalp, in which 
the pustules are indistinct, often distant patches, 
gradually spreading till the whole head is covered as 
with a helmet; skin below the scabs red, shining, 
dotted with papillous apertures, excreting fresh mat- 
ter; roots of the hair often destroyed. It is the Por. 
Tigo gaieata of Good. ; 

SC€ALD'I€, a. Pertaining to the scalds or poets of an- 
tiquity ; composed by scalds. _ Warton. 
SCALD/ING, ppr. or a. Burning or injuring by hos 

liquor. 

2. Exposing to a boiling heat in liquor. 
SEALD/ING-HOT, a. Sv hot as to scald the skin. 
BEALE, n. [Sax. scale, sceale; D. schaal, a scale, a 

bowl, saucer, or dish, and a shell, uniting the Sax, 
seale and scell: G. schale, a scale or balance, a dish, 
bowl, shell, peel, or paring ; Dan. skal, a shell; skaler, 
to shell, peel, or pare ; skiel, a fish scale ; Sw. skal, 
a shell; Fr. ecdilte; ecailler, to scale cr peel; ecale, a 
shell’: ecaler, to shell; echelle, a scale or ladder; It. 
seaglia, the scale of a fish; scala, a ladder; L, id, 
Sp. escala. Scale, a shell apd a dish, is probably from 
peeling or paring, that is, separating; but whether a 
simple or compound word, (es-cal, ex-cal,) I do not 
know. If the sense is, tu strip, it coincides with the 
Gr. cyvA aw, to spuil.] 

1. The dish of a balance ; and hence, the balance 
itself, or whole instrument ; as, to turn the scale. 

Long time in even scale 
The battle hung. Ailton, 

But, in general, we use the plural, scales, for thé 
whole instrument. 

The scales are turned; her kindness weighs no more 

Now than my vows. Waller, 

2. The Scales, pl.; the sign of the Balance, or Li- 
bra, in the zediac. Creech. 

3. The small, thin plate, shell, or crust, which 
composes a part of the covering of a fish; and hence, 
any thin layer or leaf exfoliated or separated ; a thin 
Jamina ; as, scales of iron or of b..ne. '. 

The ecales of fish consist of alternate layers of 
membrane and phosphate of lime. The scales of ser- 
pents are composed of a horny membrane, without 
the calcareous phosphate. Crag 

4, A ladder; series of steps; means of ascending, 
[L. scala.] Addison. 


5. The act of storming a place by mounting the — 


walls on ladders ; an escalade, or scalude. Milton. 
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6 A mathematical instrument, of wood or metal, 

on which are marked lines and figures, for the pur- 

of measuring distances or extent; as, a plain 
scale; a diagonal scale, : 

7. Regular gradation; a series rising by steps or 
degrees, like those of a ‘adder. Thus we speak of 
the scale of being, in which man occupiés a higher 
rank than brutes, and angels a higher rank than 
man. 

8. Any instrument, figure, or scheme, graduated 
for the purpose of measurig extent or proportions; 
as,a@ map drawn by a scale of half an inch to a 
league. 

9. In music, a gamut; or a series of lines and 
spaces rising one above another, or falling one below 
another, on which notes are placed ; or a scale con- 
eists of the regular gradations of sounds. A scale 
may be Jimited to an octave, or it may extend to the 
‘compass of any voice or instrument. Encye. 

10. Any thing graduated or marked with dogrees 
at equal distances. 

SCALE, v. t. [It. scalere, from scala, a ladder.} 

1. To climb, as by a ladder; to ascend by steps; 
applied to the walls of @ furtified place, to mount in 
assault or storm. 

Oft have I scaled the craggy cak, Spenser. 


2. [from scale, a balance.]™To measure ; to com- 
pare ; to weigh. 
Scaling his present bearing with his past. Shak. 


3. [from scale, the covering of a fish.] To strip or 
clear of scales ; as, to scale a fish. 
4. To take off in thin lamens or scales. 
5. To pare off a surface. 
If all the mountains were scaled, and the earth made even, 
Burnet. 
6. In the north of England, to spread, as manure or 
loose substances ; also, to disperse ; to waste. 
7 In gunnery, to clean the inside of a cannon by 
the explosion of a small quantity of powder. Tvtten. 
SEALE, v. i. To separate and come off in thin layers 
or lamine. 
The old shells of the lobater scale off. Bacon, 


SEALED, pp. Ascended by ladders or steps; cleared 
of scales ; pared ; scattered. 
2. Having scales like a fish ; squamous ; as, a scaled 
snake. 
SE€ALE/LESS, a. Destitute of scales. S. LZ. Mitchill. 
SCA-LENE’, a. Ce oxuXnvos, oblique, unequal, 
S€A-LE/NOUS, allied probably to oxodros; G. 
schel, schiel, D. schcel, squinting ; Dan. skieler, to 
squint. ] 
A-scalene triangle, is one whose sides and angles 
are unequal. 
S€A-LENE’, 2. A scalene triangle. 
SCAL/ER, x. One who scales. P 
S€A’LI-NESS, n. [from scaly.] The state of being 
scaly : roughness. 
SEAL/ING, ppr. Ascending by ladders or steps ; storm- 


ing. 
5 Stripping of scales, 
3. Peeling ; paring. 
SE€AL/ING-LAD-DER, n. A ladder made for enabling 
troops to scale a wall, 
S€AL-I-O/LA. See Scacrioua. 
BEALL, 7. [See Scary and Scary-Heap.] Scab; 
scabbiness ; leprosy. 
It is a dry scall, even a leprosy on the head, — Lev. xiii. 


2._A mean, scabby fellow. Shak. 
BEAL’LION, (skal’yun,) n. [It. scalogno, L. ascalo- 
nia; Fr. echalote, whence our shalot ; so named, prob- 
ably, from its coats, shell, scale.] 
plant, the Allium Ascalonicum, which grows 
about Ascalon in Palestine. It is the wildest of all 
the cultivated species of the garlic and onion genus. 

It oh sepa by means of the cloves of its bulbs, 
SEAL/LOP, (skol/lup,) x. [This is from the root of 
shell, scale; coinciding with scalp, D. schulp, a shell.] 

1. A shell-fish, or testaceous mollusk, of the genus 
Pecten of Lamarck. The shell is bivalvular, the hinge 
toothless, having a small ovated hollow, from which 
alternate ribs and furrows usually run diverging to 
the margin of the shell. There are numerous species 
used for food, some of which are found in the seas 
of most climates. The shell occurs in abundance on 
the coast of Palestine, and was formerly worn by 
2 aa a mark that they had been to the Holy 

nd. : 
2. A recess or curving of the edge of any thing, 
like the segment of acircle. Written also Scotzop. 
SEAL‘LOP, v.t. To mark or cut the edge or border 
of crt into segments of circles, Gray. 
SEAL'LOP-ED, (skol’lupt,) pp. or a. Cut at the edge 
or border into segments of circles, 

bag tla ha per. Cutting the edge into segments 
of circles. 

SEALP, n. [D. schelp, or schulp, a shell. The German 
has brain-shell. (See Scare.) But qu. 

the Ch. Syr. and Ar. 9p, to peel, to bark, and L. 


O~ 
1 ‘the skin of the top of the head ; as, a hairless 


\ 


Shak, : 
2, The skin of the top of the head cut or torn off.! SEAN/DAL-IZE, wv. f. [Gr. a advan L. scan- 
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A scalp, among the Indians of America, is a trophy 
of victory. 

S€ALP, v. t: To deprive of the scalp or integuments 
of the head. Sharp. 
BOALEIEDS (skalpt,) pp. Deprived of the skin of tho 

ead, 

SCALPEL, x. [L. gcalpellum, from scalpo, to scrape.] 

In surgery, a knife used in anatomical dissections 
and surgical operations. 

SEALP/ER, { mn. An instrument of surgery 

SE ALP/ING-I-RON, used in scraping foul and ca- 
rious bones ; a raspatory. Encyc. Parr. 

gees aa ppr. Depriving of the skin of the top of 
the hea 

S€ALP/ING-KNIFE, (-nife,) 2. A knife used by sav- 
ages in scalping their prisoners. Cooper. 

S€AL’Y, a. [from scale.] Covered or abounding with 
scales ; rough; as, a scaly fish; the scaly crocodile. 

Milton. 

2. Resembling scales, lamine, or layers. 

3. Mean ; scabby ; as, a scaly fellow. [See Scaux.] 
[Various dialects in England. Hallowell. 

4. In botany, composed of scales lying over each 
other; as, a scaly bulb; having scales scattered over 
it ; a3, a scaly stem. Martyn. 

S€AL/ Y-WING-ED, c. Having wings with scien, 

irby. 

BCAM’BLE, v. i. [D. schommelen, to stir, to shake.] 

1, To stir quick ; to be busy ; to scramble; to be 
bold or turbulent. Shak, 

2. To shift awkwardly. More. 

SCAM’BLE, v. t. Bo mangle; to maul, Mortimer. 

SCAM/BLER, n. A bold intruder upon the generosity 
or hospitality of cthers. Steevens. _ 

SCAM/BLING, ppr. Stirring; scrambling ; intruding. 

SEAM/BLING-LY, adv. With turbulence and noise ; 
with bold intrusiveness. 

SCAM-MO/NI-ATE, a, [from scammony.] Made with 
scammony. Wiseman. 
SCAM/MO-NY, x. [L. scammonia, from the Persian.] 

1. A plant of the genus Convolvulus, 

2. An inspissated sap obtained from the plant Con- 
volvulus Scammonia, of a blackish-gray color, a 
nauseous smell, and a bitter and acrid taste. It is 
used in medicine as a agthartic. The best scammony 
comes from Aleppo, in light, spongy masses, easily 
friable. That of Smyrna is black, ponderous, and 
mixed with extraneous matter. Fourcroy. Encyc. 

SEAMP,2- [See Scamrer.] A great rascal. 

Halliwell. 

[Used in various dialects in England, and vulgcrly 
used in America.] 

SEAM/PER, v. i. [D. schampen, to slip aside; Fr. es- 
camper; It. scampare, to escape, to save ono’s self; 
scampo, safety ; campare, to preserve, to fly, to escape ; 
Sp. escampar, to clear out a place.] 

To run with speed ; to hasten escape. Addison. 

SEAM/PEB-ING, ppr., Running with speed ; hasten- 
ing in flight. 

SEAN, v.t. [Fr. scander; Sp. escander; It. scandire, 
scandere, to climb, to scan. The Italian is the L, as- 
cendo, See Ascenp. 

1. To examine wit& critical care ; to scrutinize. 


Ths actions of men in high stations are all conspicuous, and 
liable to be scanned and aifted. uUrY. 


2. To examine a verse by counting the feet; or, 
according to modern usage, to recite or measure 
verse by distinguishing the feet in pronunciation. 
Thus in Latin and Greek, a bexameter verse is re- 
solved into six feet by scanffing, and the true quanti- 
ties are determined. 

SEAN’/DAL, n. [Fr. scandale; It. scandalo ; Sp. escan- 
dalo; L. scandalum; Gr. cxavdadov; Ir. scannail, 
slander. In Greek, this word signifies a stumbling- 
block, something against which a person impinges, 
or which causes him to fall. In Sax. scande, sconde, 
signifies shame, confusion, dishonor, infamy; D. 
schande, id. ; schandaal, reproach, scandal; G. schande, 
shame ; schdnden, to mar, disfigure, spoil, violate ; 
Dan. skiender, to abuse, defame, &c. ; Sans. schiande 
or ishianda, scandal. In Arm. scandal is a quarrel. 
The primary sense of the root must be, to drive, to 
thrust, or to strike or cast down.] 

1, Offense given by the faults of another. 

His lustful orgies he enlarged 
Even to the hill of scandal, Milton, 

a this sense we now generally use Orrense.] 

. Reproachful aspersion ; opprobrious censure ; 
defamatory speech or report; something uttered 
which is false and injurious to reputation. 


My known virtue is from ecandal free, Dryden, 


3. Shame; reproach; disgrace. Such is the per- 
verted state of the human mind, that some of the 
nee heinous crimes bring little scandal upon the of- 
‘ender. 

SE€AN’DAL, v. t. To treat opprobriously ; to defame ; 
to asperse ; to traduce; to blatken character. 

I do fawn on men, and hug them hard 
scandal them, [Little used.} Shak. . 


2. To scandalize; to offend. [Not used.] is 


Brande. 


DUA. 
dalizo; Bp. escandalizar; It. ecandalezzare) Fr.:ecens 


daliser, 
3. To offend by some action suppesed crimin 
1 demand who they are whom we scandalixe by using ha! 
things. Hooker, 
2. To reproach; to disgrace; to defame; as} B 
scandalizi::g libeler. Addison, 
SEAN/DAL-IZ-ED, pp., Offended; defamed; dims 


graced. 
SCAN/DAL-IZ-ING, ppr.. Giving offense to; dis 
gracing. 
SEAN/DAL-OUS, a. It. scandasoso 3 wp. escandaloso; 
Fr. scandaleuz ; Sw. skindelig.] ~~ — 
1, Giving offense. 


Nothing scandalous or offensive to any. Hooker. 


2. Opprobrious; disgraceful to reputation; that 
brings shame or infamy ; as, a scandalous crime or 
vice. How perverted muct be the mind, that con- 
siders seduction or dueling less scandalous than lar- 
ceny! % 

3. Defamatory. ] 

SE€AN’/DAL-OUS-LY, adv. Shamefully ; in a manner 
to give offense. 

His discourse at table was scandalously unbecoming the dignity 

of his station, Swift 

2. Censoriously ; win a disposition to find fault, 
as, a critic scandclously nice, Pope. 

SE€AN’DAL-OUS-NESS, nx. The quality of being 
scandalous ; the quality of giving offense, or of being 
disgraceful. - 

S€AN DA-LOUM MAG-NA'TUM, [L.] TA law, a 
defamatory speech or writing made or published to 
the injury of a person of dignity. Encye. 

SEAN/DENT, a. [L. scandens, scando, to ctf 

Climbing, either with spiral tendrils for: its sup- 
port, or by adhesive fibers, as a stalk ; climbing; per- 
forming the office of a tendril, as a petiole. 

Smith. Bigelow. 

SCAN'NED, (skand,) pp. Critically sifted or exam- 
ined ; resolved into fect in recital. 

SCAN/NING, ppr. Critically examining; resolving 
into feet, as verse. 

SCAN‘SION, (-shun,) x. The act of re 


SCAN-SO/RES, n. pl. [L. scando, to climb} 

An order of birds whose external toe is directed 
backward like a thumb, by which they are enabled 
to cling to and climb upon trees. The whole of this 
order are not actually climbers ; and there are climb- 
ing birds that do not belong to thi order. The 
woodpeckers and parrots are am example of this 


order. - 

SCAN-SO/RI-AL, a. Climbing or adapted to climb- 
ing ; aterm applied to the order of birds called scan- 
sores. [See Scansgnres.] Swainson. 

SCANT, v.¢. [Dan. skaanet, from skaaner, to spare. 

To limit; to straiten; as, to scant one in provis- 
ions ; to scant ourselves in the use of necessaries ; to 
scant a garment in cloth. 

Tam scanted In the pleasure of dwelling on your ee 

SCANT, v. & To fail or become tess; as, the wind 
scants, 

SEANT, c. Not full, large, or plentiful; scarcely suf- 
ficient; rather less than is wanted for the purpose ; 
as, a scant allowance of provisions or water; & scant 
pattern of cloth for a garment. 

2. Sparing ; parsimonious, cautiously affording. — 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence. Lorin ses 


3. Not entirely favorable for a ship’s course ; as, a 
scant wind ; also, a light wind. Totten. 
SEANT, adv. Scarcely ; hardly ; not quite. 


The people — received of the bankers ecant twenty shillin; 
uty. [Obsolete or vulgar.] 


SCANT’ED, pp. Limited ; straitened. 

SCANTILY, adv. [from scanty.] Not fully; not 
plentifully. The troops were scantily supplied with 
flour. 


for 
in, 


2, Sparingly; niggardly; as, to speak scantily of 
one. Ponueual Shak. 
SCANT’I-NESS, x. Narrowness ; want of space or 


compass; a9, the scantiness of our heroic hela 
en. 
2. Want of amplitude, greatness, or abundance ; 
limited extent. 
Alexander was much troubled at the scantiness of ee, ca 
ui. 


3. Want of fulness; want of sufficiency; as, the 
ti of supplies. 

SCAN'TLE 0. t To be deficient ; to fail. Drayton. 
SEAN'TLESb. % To divide into thin or small pieces ; 
to shiver. Chesterfield. 
SCANT'LET; n. ~[See Scantitne.] A small pai 
tern ; asmall quantity. [Wot in use.) Hale. 
SCANT’LING, zn. [Fr. ec: , & pattern; Sp. ee 
are me ares t for a particular pur- 
° ttern; a quantity cu u 
ie sith : L’Estrange. 


Pro. A small quantity ; 0s, 8 icorting of wit, 
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3. A certain proportion or quantity. Skak. 
4 Timber cawed or-cut into pieces of a small 
size, as for studs, rails, &c. This seems to be allied 
to the L. sccndula, and it is the cense in which I 
have ever heard it used in the United States. 
5. The dimonsions of a piece of timber, with re- 
gard to its breadth and thicEnoss, Br 
BEANT’LING, a. Not plentiful ; small. tee in ad 


ay! 
BEAN«’LY, adv. Scarcely ; hardly. (Obs) ‘ 
mae. 


2. Not fully or sufficiently; narrowly; penuri- 
ously ; without amplitude. Dryden. 
SEANT'NESS, xn. [from scert.] Narrowness ; small- 
noso ; as, tho scantness of our capacities. “Glaz:ville. 
SEANT’Y, a. [from scant, and having the samo sig- 

nifivation.] 
1. Narrow ; small; wanting amplitude or extent. 


His dominions were very narrow and scanty, Locke, 
Now ecantier limits the proud arch confine. Pops. 


9. Poor; not copious or full; not ample; hardly 
sufficient; as, a scanty language; a scanty supply of 
words ; a scanty evpply of bread. 

3. Sparing; niggardly; parsimonious. 


Yo Dustrating a point of difficulty, be not too scanty of — 
Yatts. 


BEAPE, v. t. or %. To escape; a contracted word, not 


row used, except in poctry, and with a mark of 
elicion. [Sco Escarz.] 
SEAPL, 2. Ah escape. [Sce Escarz.] 
2 Means of escape; evasion. Donr 
3. Freak; aberration ; deviation. Shak. 
4, Loose act ef vice or lowdness, Shek, 


Obsolete ta cll its senses. 

SEAPE,n. [L. scapus; probably allied to scipio, and 
the.Gr.. cxnarpov, ccepter.] 

1, In ‘boteny, a radical stem bearing the fructifica- 
tion without leaves, as in the narcissus and hyacinth. 

7 a: Martyn. 

2. In architecture, the shaft of a column ; alco, the 
apophyge of aichaft. * Gloss. of Archit. 

S€APE/-CAL-LOWS, zn. One who has narrowly es- 
caped the:gallows for his crimes. ; 

SEAPE'-GOAT,2:°-[escape and goat.) In the Jewish 
ritual, a goat which was brought to the door of the 
tabernacle,:where tho high priest laid his,hands upon 
him, confessing ‘the sins of the pec, e, and putting 
them:encthe hoad of the goat; after which the goat 

‘was sentiinto the wilderness, bearing the iniquities 
of the people. Lev. xvi. 
BEAPE’-GRACE; 2.» A graceless, hair-brained fellow. 
; Halliwell. 

SE€APE/LESS, a, [from scape.] In botany, destitute 
of a scape.’ - 

SEAPE/MENT, xn. Tho method of communicating 
the impulse of the wheels to the pendulum of aclock, 
o- rlanco of awatch, [Sec Escareurn7.] 

Ses ai nm. [Gr. cxamrw, to dig or make hol- 
low. 

Among tho Persans,a barbarous punishment in- 
flicted on criminc!s by confining them in a hollow 
tree till they dicd a miserablo dcath. Ash. 

SEAPH'ITE, ns. [L. scaphe.] 

Fcasil -emains of a genus of Cephalopods, of a boat- 
shaped form, allied to the ammonite. Brande. 
BIAPH/OID,n. [Gr. cxados,a boat, and erdos.] Re- 

sombling a boat in form. 

ples nm [Gr cxamtos,a@ rod, and Ac0os, & 
stonc. 

A prayish-vshite mineral, occurring in four or eight- 
aids) prisms, terminated by low pyramids, and in 
cleavable mosses, with a somewhat pearly luster. 
It-comstim-s procents pale, bluich, greenish, and 
reddish shades of color. It consists of silica, alu- 
mina, aad limo, It is the Werherito of Haiiy. 

Dana. 

SE€AP’PLE, v. t. To reduce a stone to a straight sur- 
face \/ithout working it smooth. Gloss. of Archit. 

BEAP/U-LA, n, [L.] Tho choulder-hlade. Coze 

BEAP’Y-“AR, a. ecapulcris.} 

Pertaining to the choulder, cr to tho scapula; as, 
tho ecazulcr crteries, 

Scapular fecthors. foo Soaruuan, n. No, 2 

BEAP/Y-L/t,n. [Supra] In enctomy, tho name of 
two pair of avtexies, and o3 many veins, near the 
shoulder-bleJe. Encye. 

2, In ericcolazy, a feather which springs for: tho 
shoulder of tho wing, and lics along tho sido of tho 
back. Brende. 

BEAP’U-LAR, 2a. A fart of the habit of certain 

BEA’Y-LA-ZY, religious orders in tho Roman 
Cathclic chusch, consisting of tvvo bands of woolen 
stuff wem over tho gov/n, ff which one crosses tho 
baci: cr choulde:3, aad tho-ether tho ctomach. This 
is worn c3 a badge of peculiar voncralieg fer tho 

: wvande. 


Visgin Maz. 
BEAP/Y-LA-RY, a, Tho samo os Scarurar, which 


cca. 
S€A'PUS, L.] In ornitholo, 
of a fratad [] Als 
2. In erccitesture, a scapo, which see. 
S€XB,n, [Fr. escorros Arm. eccrr cz yecor} It, eseara; 
Gr. ecxcpas Dan. clicrs probably from tho root of 


the stem cr trunk 
Brande, 
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shear, shcre, to cut, Sax. sciran, scearan, whence 
Dan. skacr, a rotch, 

1. A mark ii: the skin or flesh of an animal, made 
by 2 wound or an ulcer, and remaining after the 
wound or ulcer is healed. The soldier ia proud of 
his scars. ; 

2. Any mark or injury ; a blemish. 

Tho earth had the beauty of youth — and not a wrinkle, scar, or 

fracture on its body. Burset. 

3. [L. scarus; Gr. cxapos.] A fish of the genus 
Scarus, commonly called Parrot-#1:H. - 

Dict. Nat. Hist, 
SCAR, v.t. To mark with a scar. Shak. 
SOAR’AB, n. [L. sccrabeus, from Gr. cxwp; 
SCAR’A-BEE, { Sax. scearn, fimus. 

A beetle ; an insect of the genus Scarabeus, whose 
wings are cased. [See Brrrrz.] ; 

S€AR'A-MOUCH, n. [Fr. escarmouche; It. scaramuc- 
cio; Sp. escaramuza, a skirmish.] 

A buffoon in the old comedy so called from the 
skirmishing antics which he performed. Rich. Dict. 
SCARCE, a. [It. scarso; D. schaarsch. In Arm. scarz 
is short, and perhaps the word is from the root of 
shear,to cut. The Spanish equivalent word is escaso, 
and it is observable that some of our common peo- 

ple pronouncs this word sease.] 

1, Not plontiful or abundant ; being in small quan- 
tity in prcportion to the demand. We say, water is 
scarce, vheat, rye, barley is scarce, money is scarce, 
wise the, quantity is not fully adequate to the de- 
mand. Y 

2. Being few in number and scattered; rare; un- 
cormmon. Good horses are scarce, 

The scarcest of all is a Peacennius Niger on a medallion well 

preserv. Addison, 
SEARCE. 
8e aRCEILY, | ade. Hardly ; scantly, 


We scarcely think our miseries our foes, 
2. Hardly ; with difficulty, 

Slowly he sails, and scarcely stems the tides, 
SCARCL/NESS, ) a. Smalliness of quantity, or small- 
SCAR/CI-TY, ness in proportion to the wants 

or demands ; deficieacy ; defect of plenty ; penury ; 
a3, a scarcity of grain; a ffeat scarcity of beauties ; 
a scarcity of lovely women. Dryden. 


Pralse, like gold and diamonds, owes ts value to its pears 

< eT 
A scarcity of snow would raise a mutiny at Naples, Addison. 
2. Rareness; infrequency. 


The value of an edvantage Is enhanced by its scarcenese. 
Collier, 


Shak, 


Dryden, 


Root of scarcity, or Scarcity root; the mangold- 
wurzel, a variety of the Beta Cycla, or white beet ; 
G. mangold-wurzel, beet-root, corrupted Into mangel- 
wurzel; Fr. racine de disette, root ot want or scarcity. 

4 Ed, Ercyc. 
SCARE, v. t. [In W. esgar is to separate; in It. 
scorare is to dishearten, from L. ez and cor, heart; 
but qu.] : 
To fright; to terrify suddenly ; to strike with sud- 
a 
The noise of thy crozs-bow 


den terror. 

Will scarg tho herd, and co my chot is lost, Shak. 

To scare cway; to drive away by frightening. 
SEARL/CROW, 2. [scare and crow.] Any frightful 

thing set up to frighten crows or other fowls from 
cornfields ; hence, any thing terrifying without dan- 
ger; a vain terror, 

A scarecrow set to frighten fools away. Dryden, 


2, A provincial name of the sea-fow] called the 
Buacx Tern, Sterna nigra. Edin. Encyc. 
SOAR/ED, pp. Frightened; suddenly terrified. 
SCARE/FIRE, 2. A fire breaking out so as to frighten 
people, [JVot used.] Holder. 
SCARF, n.; pl.Scanrs. [Fr. echarpe: It. ciarpa; Sax. 
scearf, a fragm>nt or piece; G. scharpe; from the 
root of shear.] 
1. Something that hangs loose upon the shoulders ; 
as a picce of cloth. 
Put on your hood and scarf. Svift 


2, A waterfowl, the cormorant, [ Provineial.] 


Edin. Encyc. 
S€ARF, v. t. To throw loosely on. Shak. 
2. To dres3 i, a Joose vesture. Shak. 


SCARF, v. t. [Sw. skarfoa; Sp. escarpar.] 

To join; to pieco; to unite two pieces of timber 
at the ends, so that they appear to be one. This is 
usually done by letting the end of one into the end 
of the other, sometimes by laying the two ends to- 
gether and fastening a third piece to boch. 

Tottcn, Gilt. 
BEARF’ED, (skarft,) pp Dressed in a loose vesture. 

2. Joined ; pieced. 

SCARF’ING, ppr. Uniting two pieces of timber at 
the ends, so as to appear but one. ; 

SCARF’ING, x. The joining of two pieces of timber 
end to cnd, so that they appear butone. PP. Cyc. 

SEARIYSKIN, n. [ecarj'and skin.] The cuticle; the 
epidermis ; the outer thin integument of the body.’ 


Cheyne. 
SCAR-I-FI-CA/TION, n. [L. scarjficatio. Bee Scaniry.] 


bl 
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In surgery, the operation of making several in- 
cisions in the skin with a Jancet or other cutting 
instrument, particularly the cupping instrument. 

* Enem, 
SCAR-L-FI-CA/TOR, n. An instrument used in cup- 
ping, containing 10 or 12 lancets for making a nuni- 
ber cf incisions at once. Brande 
SEAR/I-FI-ER, n. [from scarify.]. The person who 
scarifies. 

2. The instrument used for scarifying. 

3. In agriculture, an implement for stirring and 
loosening the soil, without bringing up a frech sur+ 
face. 7 Farm. Cneye. 

BCAR/I-FY, v.t. [Fr. scarifier; L. scavifico. Qu. scar, 
Gr. eoxapa,and L. facio,to make, But the Greek is 
oxaotdaopat, from oxaptdos, a ence instrument, 
or a sharp-pointed piece of wood. 
To scratch or cut the skin of an animal, or to 
emake small incisions by means of a lancet or cup- 
ping-instrumcnt, cso as to draw blood from the 
smaller vessels without opening a largo vein. 


Encye. 

SEAR/I-FY-ING, ppr. Making amall incisions in the 
slzin with an instrument. 

SCAR/ING, por. Frightening; suddenly terrifying. 

SCA’/RI-OSE, Toe 2 h 

S€A’RI-OUS,} * [Low L. sceriosus, rough.] 

In botany, tough, thin, and semi-transparent, dry 
and sonorous to the touch; as a perianth. Martyn. 
SCAR-LAT’I-NA or SCAB-LA-TI/NA, n. [It. scar 

lattino and scarlatto, ccarlet. 

A barbarous Italian term with a Latin termination, 
employed to designate what io commonly called in 
English Scarict Frver, and in nosology Rocara. 

SCAR-LAT’I-NOUS, a. Of a scarlet color; pertaining 
to the scarlet fever. 

SCAR/LET, 2. [Fr. ecarlate; Arm. scarladd; It. scar~ 
latto ; Sp. escarlata ; Ir. scarloid ; W. ysgarliad, the ef- 
fusion of a wound, scarlet, from ysgar, to separate; 
es Suear ;) D. scharlaken; G. scherlack ; Dan. skare 

ene Qu. Ch. “pb, to color, as a derivative, min- 


fum; Ar. ype shakara, to be red.] 
1. A beautiful bright-red colox, Lrighter than crim- 
Encye, 


son. eo 
2. Cloth of a scarlet color. 
All her houschold are clothed with scarlet, — Prov, xxxi. 


S€AR’LET, a. Of the color called scarlet; of a bright- 
red color; as, a scarlet cloth or thread ; a scarlet lip, 

SCAR/LET-BEAN, 2. A plant; a red bean. 

SCAR/LET-FE/VER, 2, A febrile exanthema, cailed 
in nosology Rosatra, and also Scarvatina. It is 
characterized Ly fever, attended, about the third day, 
witb an erup.ion of level, or nearly level, crimson~ 
red patches, first appearing in the fauces and on the 
faco, neck, and breasts, and progressively on the 
whcie surface, often confluent and terminating about 
tho seventh day ,/in cuticular exfoliations. 

SCAR/LET-GAK, n. A species of oak, the Quereus 
coccifora, or kcrmes oak, producing smell insects, 
the Coccus Ilicis, called kermes, or scarlet a Riser 
More properly, the Quercus coccinea of the United 
States. 

SCAR/MACE, ) peculiar modes of spelling Sxrrmren. 


SCAR/MOGE;} [JVut in use.] Spenser. 
SCARN, 2. ie secarn.] 

Dung. [Noe in use, or Ivcal. 5 
SCARN’-BEE, n. Abectle, [Vot in use, or ares 


SCARP, n. [Fr. escarpe; It. scarpa, a scarp, a shoe, § 

slope ; Sp. escarpa. 
In fortification, the interior slope of the ditch next _ 
the place, at the fuot of the rampart, [See Escanr.} 
P Brande. 

SEARP,n. Yn heraldry, the scarf which military com- 
manders wear for ornament ; borne somewhat like a 
batoon sinister, but broader, and continued to the 
edges of the field. Encyc. 

SCARP’ED, (skarpt,) ¢ Cut down like the scarp of ¢ 
fortification, 

SCAR/RED, (skard,) pp. Marked with a scar. 

SCAR/RING, ppr. Marking with a scar. 

S€A’/RUS, n. A genus of fishes, the species of which 
are called Panrot-FisHeEs. . Cyc. 
SC€A’/RY, x. Barren Jand having only a thin coat of 

grasa upon it. [Zecal.] 
SEAT, n A shower of rain; and hence, scatty, 
showery. Grost. 
SEATCH, x. [Fr. escache.} 
A kind of horsebit for bridles,. Bailey. 
BCATCHI/ES, zn. pl. [Fr. barney 
Stilts to put the feet in for walking in a4 places. 
SCATE. See Skate. [ Bailey. 
SCAT/E-BROUS, a, [L. scatebra, 3 spring ; scateo, to 
overflow. 
Abounding with springs. Dict. 
SE€ATH, »v. t. [Sax. scathian, sceathian, to injure, to 
damage, to steal; D. schaaden; G. schaden; Sw. ska- 
da; Dan. skader. 
To damage ; to waste ; to destroy. Milton. 
SEATH, n, Damage ; cal ® waste; harm, Spenser, 
SCATHIED, (skatht,) pp. Damaged; destroyed. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT,—METE, PREY. — PINE, MARINE, BIRD, —NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 
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SCATHFUL, a Injtrious; harmful ; pemsvelres 
SCATH’FUL-NESS, 2. Injuriousness; destructive- 
BEATHIING, ppr. Injuring ; destroying. [ness. 
S€ATH'LESS; a. Without waste or damage. 
Chaucer. 
SCATTER, v. t. [Sax. scateran, to pour out, to dis- 
rse ; L. scateo; Gr. cxedaw, to scatter, to discuss, 
“L. discutio, This word may be formed on the root of 
discutio. The primary sense is, to drive or throtv.] 
1. To disperse ; to dissipate ; to separate or remove 
things to a distance from each other. 
From thence did the Lord scatter them abroad upon the face of 
all the earth. — Gen. xi. 
I will scatter you among the heathen. — Lev. xxvi. 
2. To throw loosely about ; to sprinkle ; as, to scat- 
ter seed in sowing. 
Teach the glad hours to ecatter, as they fly, 


Boft quiet, gentle love, and endless joy. Prior. 
3. To spread or set thinly. 
Why should my muse enlarge on Libyan ewains, 
scattered cottages, and ample plains? Dryden. 


SCAT’TER, v. i. To be dispersed or dissipated. The 
clouds scatter after a storm. 
2. To be liberal to the poor; to be charitable. 


Prov. xi. 
SCAT'TER-BRAIN-ED, a. Giddy. Halliwell, 
B5EAT’TER-ED, pp. or a. Dispersed ; dissipated ; thin- 
ly spread ; sprinkled or thinly spread over. 
In botany, irregular in position; without any 
reas regular order ; as, scattered branches. 
8€AT'/TER-ED-LY, (skat’turd-lo,) adv. Ina dispersed 
manner; separately, [Not much used.] Clarke. 
BEAT’TER-ING, ppr. Dispersing ; spreading thinly ; 
sprinkling. 
2. a. Not united ; divided among many ; as, scat- 
tering votes. 
S€AT’'TER-ING-LY, adv. Loosely; in a dispersed 
manner, thinly; ag, habitations scatteringly placed 
over the country. 


eens; as the water of a eins [Wot used.] 
BEAT-U-RI i 


Cowel, 
SE€AV’EN-GER, zn. [Sax. scafan, to scrape, to shave, 
G. schaben, Sw. skafva, Dan. skaver, L. scabio.] 

A person whose employment is to clean the streets 
of a city, by scraping or sweeping and carrying off 
the filth. 

SCEL'ER-AT, (sel’-,) x. [Fr., from L. sceleratus.] 
A villain ; acriminal. [ot in use.] Cheyne. 
SCENE, 7x. [Fr. id.; L. scena; Gr. cxnvns Heb. 2v, 
to dwell ; Ch. to subside, to settle; Syr. to come or 


- - 


fall on ; Ar. ce sakana, to be firm, stable, quiet, 


to set or establish, to quiet, or cause to rest. Class 
Gn, No, 43, 44. The Greek word signifies a tent, 
hut, or cottage. In L. it is an arbor or stage. The 
primary sense is, to set or throw down. ] 

1. A stage; the tteater or place where dramatic 
pieces and other sho s are exhibited. It does not 
appear that the ancients changed the scenes in differ- 
ent parts of the play. Indeed, the original scene for 
acting was an open plat of ground, shaded or slightly 
covered. Encyc. 

2. The whole series of actions and events connect- 
ed and exhibited ; or the who!s assemblage of objects 
displayed at one view. Thus we say, the execution 
of a malefactor is a melancholy scene. The crucifix- 
fon of our Savior was the most evlemn scene ever 
presented to the view of man. We say, also, a scene 
of sorrow or of rejoicing; a noble scene; a sylvan 
acene. 

A charming scene of nature Is displayed, Dryden, 


3. A part of a play; a division of an act. A play 
is divided into acts, and acts are divided into scenes. 
4. So much of an act of a play as represents what 
passes between the same persons in the same place. 
Dryden. 
5. The imaginary place in which the action of a 
y is supposed to occur. The scene was laid in the 
ing’s palace. Brande. 
an — curtain or hanging of a theater adapted to 
play. 
% The place where any thing is exhibited. 
The world is a vast scene of strife. J. M. Mason. 


8. An exhibition of strong feeling between two or 
more persons, usually of a pathetic or passionate 
kind. [Recent.] Walter Scott. 
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9, Any remarkable exhibition. 


The shepherds, while watching their flocks upon the plains of 
Bethlehem, were suddenly Interrupted by one of the most 
sublime surprising scenes which have cver been exhibited 
on earth. W. B. Sprague. 

SCENE’-PAINT-ER, n. One who makes it his em- 

Joyment to paint scenes for theaters, 

SCENE’-PAINT-ING, n. The act or employment of 
painting scenes for a theater. Brande. 

SCEN/ER-Y, x. The appearance of a place, or of the 
various objects presented to view ; or the various ob- 
jects themselves asseen together. Thus we may say, 
the scenery of the landscape presented to the view 
from Mount Holyoke, in Hampshire county, Massa- 
ehusetts, is highly picturesque, and exceeded only by 
the scenery of Boston and its Vicinity, as seen from 
the State House. , 

Never need an American look beyond his own Gow for the 
sublime and beautiful of natural scenery. rving. 

2. The representation of the place in which an ac- 

tion is performed. Pope. 

3. The disposition and consecution of the scenes 

of a play. Dryden. 

4, The paintings representing the scenery of a play. 
SCEN‘IE€, { Te aceut 
SCEN/I€-AL, } % [L. scenicus.] 

Pertaining to scenery ; dramatic ; theatrical. 
SCEN-O-GRAPH’I€, a, [See Scenocrarny.] 
SCEN-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, Pertaining to scenogra- 
hy ; drawn in perspective. 


SCEN-O-GRAPH’I€-AL-LY, adv. In perspective. 


‘ Mortimer. 
SCE-NOG/RA-PHY, (se-nop’ra-fe,) n. [Gr. oxnvn, 
scene, and ypadw, to describe.] 

The representation of a body on a perspective 

lane ; or a description of it in all its dimensions as 
it appears to the eye. Barlow. 
SCENT, n. [Fr. sonteur, from sentir, L. sentio, to per- 
ceive. 

1, Odor; smell; that substance which, issuing 
from a body, affects the olfactory organs of animals; 
as, the scent of an orange or an apple; the scent of 
musk. The word is applicable to any odor, agreeable 
or offensive. A 

2. The powor of smelling ; the smell; as,a hound 
of vice scent. 

3. Chase followed by the scent; course of pursuit ; 
track. 

He traveled upon the same scent into Ethiopia. Temple. 

SCENT, v. t. To smell; to perceive by the olfactory 
organs ; as, to scent gante, as a hound. 

2. To perfume; to imbue or fill with odor, good or 
bad. Aromatic plants scent the room. Some per- 
sons scent garments with musk ; others scent their 


snuff. 
SCENT’ED, pp. Smelt; perceived by the olfactory 
organs, 
2. Perfumed ; imbued with odor. 


SCENT/FYL, a. Odorous; yieiding much smell. 
X Drayton. 
2. Of quick smell. Browne. 


SCENT'ING, ppr. 
tory organs. 
2. Perfuming ; filling with odor. 
SCENT'LESS, a. Inodorous; destitute of smell. 
SCEP/TER,)n. [Fr. sceptre; L. sceptrum; Gr. oxnr- 
SCEP’TRE, tpov, from oxnrrw, to send or thrust ; 
coinciding with L. scipio, that is, a shoot or rod.] 
1. A staff or baton borne by kings on solemn occa- 
sions, as a badge of authority. Hence, 
2. The appropriate ensign of royalty ; an ensign of 
higher antiquity than the crown Hence, 
3. Royal power or authority ; as, to assume the 
scepter. 
The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor a Jawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come. — Gen, xlix. 
4. A constellation. 
SCEP’/TER, )v.t. To invest with royal authority, or 
SCLP/TRE, with the ensign of authority. Hail. 
SCLP/TER-ED, }) a. Invested with a scepter; bear- 


Smelling ; perceiving by the olfac- 


SCEP’TRED, ing a scepter; as, a sceptered 
prince. 
To Britain’s queen the tered suppliant bends, Tickel. 
Gold-sceptered Juno. ae Se Parnell. 


SCEP’/TER-LESS, 


SCEP/TRE-LESS, { a. Having no scepter. 


SCEP’/TI€. See Skeptic. 

SCHAAL/STEIN, (shal/stine,) ) 2, The same with 

SCALE’-STONE, Taputar Spar, 
which see. Dana. 


SEHE’DI-ASM, (ské/de-azm,) n, [Gr. oxedcacya.] 
Cursory writing on a loose sheet. 

SE€HED/’ULE, x. [L. schedula, from scheda, a sheet or 
leaf of paper; Gr. cxcdn, from cxf w, to cut or di- 
vide ; L. scindo, for scido. The pronunciation ought 
to follow the analogy of scheme, &c.] 

1. A small scroll or piece of paper or parchment, 
containing some writing. Hooker. 

2. A piece of paper or parchment annexed to a 
larger writing, as toa will, a deed, a lease, &c. Encyc. 

3. A piece of paper or parchment containing an in- 


ventory of goods. Encyc. 
SOCHEE’LIN, n. [So called from Scheele, a distin- 
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guished chemist.] A calcareous ore of tungsten on 
tungstate of lime, of a white er pale-yellowish colors 
Dana, 

SCHD’LI-UM, n. A different name of tungsten, a 

hard, brittle metal, of a grayish-white color, and 
brilliant. Dict. 

SCHEIK, (sheek or shike,) n. See Sr. 

SCHE/MA-TISM, (ské’ma-tizm,) 2. [Gr. oXNBATIT POS, 
from cxnya. See Scuemn.] 

1. Combination of the aspects of heavenly bodies, 

2. ‘Particular form or disposition of a thing. [4 
word not much used.] Creech. 

SEHE/MA-TIST, zn. A projector; one given to forma 
ing schemes. 

ates is more generally used.] 

S€lE’/MA-TIZE, v. i. To form a scheme or schemes, 

SCHEME, (skéme,)n. [L. schema; Gr. oxnpa, from 
cxew, a contracted word, probably from cx20w, to, 
have or Irold.] 

1, A plan; a combination of things connected and 
adjusted by design ; a system. 

We shall nover be able to give ourselves a satisfactory account of 
the divine conduct, without forming such a echeme of things, 
as shall take in trme and eternity. Atterbury. 

2. A project ; a contrivance ; a plan of something, 
to be done; a design. Thus we say, to forma 
scheme, to lay a scheme, to contrive a scheme. 

The stolcal scheme of supplying our wants by lo: 

desires, is like culllogr ote ou? feet when So oy 
Svift. 

3. A representation of the aspects of the celestial 
bodies ; any lineal or mathematical diagram. [Little 
used, Brown, Hudibras, 

S€EINLME, (skéme,) v.t To plan; to contrive. 

SCHEME, v.i. To form a plan; to contrive. 

SCHEM/ER, n. One that contrives; a projector; 3 
contriver, 

SCHEM/ING, ppr. Planning; contriving. 

2. a. Given to forming schemes; artful; In- 
triguing. 

SCHEM/ING, xn The act of forming a plan. 

SCHEM/ING-LY, adv. By scheming or contriving. 

SCHEM/IST, nx. A schemer; a projector. Coventry. 

SCHENE, (skéne,) x. [L. schenus; Gr. cxotvos.] 

An Egyptian measure of length, equal ‘to sixty 
stadia, or about seven and a half miles. Herodotus. 

SCHER'IP, zn. [Aes lord or master.] A title given im 
the East to those who descend from Mohammed 
through his son-in-law, Ali, and daughter, Fatima s 
an emir; applied to the chiefs of Mecca and Medina. 

Brande. 

SE€HE-RO/MA, n. In medicine, a dryness of the eye. 

Brande. 

SCHE/SIS, (ské’sis,) x. ([Gr. oxeots, from cxew, 
oxe0, to have or hold.] 

Habitude ; general state or disposition of the body 
or mind, or of one thing with regard to other things. 

Norris. 

SCHIL/LER-SPXR, (shil-,) x, A massive, lamellar 
mineral, of a dark-green color, occurring in serpen- 
tine, and consisting of silica, magnesia, and oxyd of 
iron, with 10 or 12 per cent. of water. The name 
has also included bronzite, which is a foliated variety 
of aupites Dana. 

SCHIR/RHUS. See Scrrruvs. 

SCHISM, (cizm,) n. [L. schisma; Gr. extenes from 
oxiGw, to divide, L. scindo, Bax. sceadan, D. sckien, 
scheiden, G. scheiden, to separate, to part.] 

1. In a general scnse, division oz separation; but 
appropriately, a division or separation in a church or 
denomination of Christians, occasioned by diversity 
of opinions; breach of unity among people of the 
same religious faith. 

Set pounds to our passions by reason, to our errors by truth, and 

to our echisms by charity. XK, Charlee. 

In Scripture, the word seems to donote a breach of 
charity, rather than a difference of doctrine. 

2. Separation ; division among tribes or classes of 
people. 

SCHIS/MA, (skiz’mi,) 2. 


[L.; Gr. cxicpa.] In mu- 
sic, an interval equal to half a comma. rande. 
SCHIS-MAT'IC, (siz-mat‘ik,) Pertaining, 


a. 

SCHIS-MAT'I€-AL, (siz-mat/ik-al,) | to schi-m; 
implying schism ; partaking of the nature of schism 3 
tending to schism ; as, schismatical opinions or pro-, 
posals. E. Charles. South, 

SCHIS-MAT‘I€, (siz-,) x. One who separates from, 
an established church or religious fajth, on account 
of a diversity of opinions. Blackstone. Swi 

SCHIS-MAT’I€-AL-LY, (siz-,) adv. Ina schismat- 
ical manner ; by separation from a church on account 
of a diversity of opinions. 

SCHIS-MAT’IC-AL-NESS, n. The state of being 
schismatical. 

SCHIS/MA-TIZE, v. i To commit or practice 
schism; to make a breach of communion in the 
church. Johnson. 

SCHISM’LESS, (sizm/-,) a. Free from schism; not 
affected by schism. {am used. ] Milton. 

SCHIST, (shist,) n. [Gr. cxtoros, divided or divist- 
ble. 

4 cology, a rock having a slaty structure. Dana, 

SOHISE'S 1 1a In geology, slaty or imperfectly, 

SCHIST’/OUS, slaty in structure. Dana, — 

— 
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S€EHOL'AR, (skol/ar,) n [Low L. scholaris, from 
achola, a school; Gr. cxoXn, loisure, a school ; Fr. 
ecolier; D. schoolier; G. schitler; Dan. skolelerd, 
The Danish word signifies school-learned. Sco 
ScHoot.] 

1. One who learns of a teacher; one who is un- 
der the tuition of c preceptor; a pupil; a disciple; 
hence, any member of a collogo, academy, or school ; 
applicablo to the learner of any art, science, or 
branch of literature. 

2. A man of Ictters, Wicke. 

3. Emphatically used, a man eminent for erudi- 
tion ; a person of high attainments in science or lit- 
erature. 

4, One that learns any thing; as, an apt scholar in 
the schoo! of vice, 

5. A pedant; a man of books. Bacon. 

[But the word scholar seldom conveys the idea of 
a pedant.] 

6. An undergraduate in English universities, who 
belongs to the, foundation of a college, and receives 
support in part from its revenues. 

S€HO-LAR'I-TY, 2. Scholarship. [Vot used.] 

r B. Jonson. 

SC€HOL/AR-LIKE, )c. Like a scholar; becoming a 

SEHOL/AR-LY, scholar. Bacon. 

BEHOL/AR-SHIP,%. Learning; attainments in sci- 
ence or literature; as, a man of great scholarship. 


Pope. 
2, Literary education; as, any other house of 
scholarship. [Unusual.} Milton. 


3. Exhibition or maintenance for a scholar; foun- 
; dation resp ees of a student. Ainsworth. 
i HO-LA: I , 
S€HO-LAS/TIC-AL, i a. [L. scholasticus.] 
l. Pertaining to a scholar, to a school, or to 
schools; as, scholastic manners or pride; scholastic 
learning. 
2. Scholar-like ; becoming a scholar; suitable to 
schools ; as, scholastic precision. ; 
3. Pertaining to the schoolmen, or philosophers 
and divines, of the middle ages, who adopted the 
system of Aristotle, and spent much time on points 
of nice and abstract speculation ; as, scholastec divin- 
ity or theology ; scholastic philosophy. 
Among the most distinguished of the schoolmen 
were Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Dun- 
Scotus, and William Occam. They took their name 
from being teachers in schools of divinity established 
chiefly by Charlemagne. Some of their fiercest con- 
tests related to the question of Realism and Nomi- 
nalism. ; Encyc. Amer. 
4. Pedantic : formal. 
SE€HO-LAS/TI€, n. One who adheres to the method 
or subtilties of the schools, ‘ Milton. 
S€HO-LAS/TI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of 
schools ; according to the niceties or method of the 
schools. 

S8€HO-LAS/TI-CISM,n. The method or subtilties of 
the schools. Warton. 


The spirit of the old scholasticiem, which spurned laborious in- 
vestigation and slow induction, - J. P. Sinith, 


8€HO’LI-AST, (sk5/le-ast,) x. [Gr. cxodcasns. See 
Scnoiium.] 

A commentator or annotator ; a name given to the 
old grammarians or critics, who wrote on the mar- 
gins of the manuscripts of the Greek and [Latin 
classics, annotations called scholia, from being, as it 
were, the fruits of their leisure. Brande, 

S€HO-LI-AST’I€, a, That pertains to a scholiast or 


his pursuits. Swift. 
S€HO’LI-AZE, v. i. To write notes on an author’s 
works. [JVot used. Milton. 


SCHOL'IE-AL, a, Schelastic. [Not in use.] Hales. 
SCHO/LI-UM, 2.; pl. Scnorta or Scnoriums. [L. 

arn Gr. cxodcov, from oxodn, leisure, lucubra- 

tion. 

1. Annotation. 
2. In mathematics, a remark or observation sub- 

oined to a demonstration. 
SCHO/LY, xn. Ascholium. [Not in use.] Hooker. 
S€HO'LY, v.i To write comments. [Not in use.] 

Hooker. 

B€HOOL, (skool,) n. [L. schola; Gr. oxen, leisure, 
vacation from business, lucubration at leisure, a 
place where leisure is enjoyed,a school. The ad- 
verb signifies at ease, leisurely, slowly, hardly, with 
labor or difficulty, In Sax. sceol ts a crowd, a multi- 
tude, a wchool, (shoal,) as of fishes, and a school for 
‘nstruction. So, also, scol, scolu, a school; but the 
latter sense, I think, must have been derived from 
the Latin. D. school, an academy end a crowd; 
achoolen, to flock together ; G. schule, a school for in- 
struction; D. skole; Sw. skola; W.ysgols Arm. scol; 
Fr. ecole; It. scuola; Sp. escuela; Port. escola; Sans, 
achala, This word seems originally to have denoted 
leisure, freedom from business, a time -given to 
sports, games, or exercises, and afterward, time 
given to literary studies. The sense of a crowd, 
collection, or shoal, seems to be derivative. 

1, A place or establishment in which persons nre in- 
structed in arts, scierice, languages, or any species of 
learning ; or the pupils assembled for instruction. In 
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American usnge, school more generally denotes the | S€CHOOL’MAS-TER, n, 


collective body of pupils in any place of instruction, 
and onder tho direction and discipline of one or 
more teachers, Thus we say, a sctool consists of 
fifty pupils; the preceptor has a large school, or a 
small school; his discipline keeps the school well 
regulated and quiet. 

2. The instruction or exercises of a collection of 
pupils or students, or the collective body of pupils 
while engaged in their studies. Thus we say, the 
school begins or opens at eight o’clock, that is, the 
pupils at that hour begin their studies. So we say, 
the teacher is now in school; the school hours are 
from nine to twelve, and from two to five. 

3. The state of instruction. 

Sct him betimos to school. Dryden, 


4, A place of education, or collection of pupils, of 
any kind; as, the schools of the prophets. In modern 
usagc, the word school comprehends every place of 
education, as university, college, academy, common 
or primary schools, dancing-schools, riding-schools, 
&c.; but ordinarily the word is applied to seminaries 
inferior to universities and colleges, 

What is the great community of Christians, byt one of the Innu- 
merable eckoola In the vast plan, which God has Inctitnted for 
the eclucation of various intelligencica? Buckminster, 

5. Separate denomination or sect; or a system of 
doctrine taught by particular teachers, or peculiar to 
any denomination of Christians or philosophers. 

Let no man be less confident In his faith— by reason of any dif 

ference In the several schoole of Christians. Taylor. 

Thus we say, the Socratic school, the Platonic 
school, the Peripatetic or Ionic school: by which we 
understand all those who adopted and adhered to a 
particular system of opin-_ons. 

6. The schools, pl.; the seminaries for teaching 
logic, metaphysics, and theclogy, which were formed 
in the middle ages, and which were characterized by 
academical disputations and subtilties of reasoning ; 
or the learned men who were engaged in discussing 
nice points in metaphysics or theology. 

The supreme authority of Aristotle in the schools of theology as 

well as of philosovhy. Henry. 

7. Any place of improvement or Jearning. The 
world is an excellent school to wise men, but a school 
of vice to fools. 

8. Formerly, a shoal or compact body ; as, a school 
of fishes ; spelt, also, Scuty. Halliwell. 

In this sense, the word is still sometimes used in 
America. 

Primary school; a school for instructing children in 
the first rudiments of language and literature ; called, 
also, common school, because it is open to the children 
of all the inhabitants in a town or district. 

SEHOOL, v.t. To instruct ; to train; to educate. 


He’s gentle, never schooled, yet learned. Shak. 


2. To teach with superiority; to tutor; to chide 
and admonish ; to reprove. 
4 School your child, 

And ask wh7 God’s Anointed he reviled. Dryden, 
SEHOOL/-BOY, 2. [See Boy.] A boy belonging to 
a school, or one who is learning rudiments. Swit. 
SCHOOL/-DAME, n. [See Damz.] The female 

teacher of a school. 
SE€HOOL!-DAY, xn. [See Day.] The age in which 
youth are sent to school. [Not now used.] Shak. 
SE€HOOL!-DIS-TRI€T, z. A division of a town or 
city for establishing and conducting schools. [ United 
See | 
SE€HOOL/-DI-VINE’, n. One who espouses the 
scholastic cil sa one of the schoolmen. 
SEHOOL/-DI-VIN'I-TY, x. Scholastic divinity. 
SE€HOOL’/ED, (skoold,) pp. 
tored ; reproved. 
SEHOOL’/ER-Y, n. Something taught; precepts. 
Aedes pe | MSEr. 
SCHOOL/-FEL-ILOW, m [See Fettow.] One bred 
at the same school ; an associate in school. Locke. 
SEHOOL!-GIRL, x. A girl belonging to a school. 
SEHOOL/-HOUSE, n. [Sce Huvse.] A house ap- 
propriated for the use of schools, or for instruction ; 
but applied only to buildings for subordinate schools, 
not to colleges. In Connecticut and some other 
States, every town is divided into school-districts, 
and each district erects its own school-house by a tax 
on the inhabitants. 
SEHOOL/ING, ppr, Instructing ; teaching ; reproving. 
SEHOOL/ING, 2. Instruction in school ; tuition. 
2. Compensation for instruction; price or reward 
paid to an instructor for teaching pupils, 
3. Reproof; reprimand. He gave his son a good 
beep Walter Scott. 
S€HOOL’-MAID, 2, [See Marp.] A girl at yore 


SEHOOL/MAN, x. A man versed in the niceties of 
academical disputation or of school divinity. The 
schoolmen were philosophers and divines of the mid- 
dle ages who adopted the principles of Aristotle, and 
spent much time on points of nice and abstract spec- 
ulation. They were so called because they taught in 
the schcols of divinity established by Charlemagne. 

Encyc. Am. 


Instructed ; trained ; tu- 


SscI 


[See Master] The man 
who presides over and teaches a school; a teacher, 
instructor, or preceptor, of a school. 

Adrian VI. was sometime schoolmaster to Charles V. Knolles. 
; o He or that which disciplines, instructs, and 
leads. 


The law was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ. —Gal. iL 
SE€HOOL/MATE, zn. One who attends the same 


school. 

S€HOOL/MIS-TRESS, n. [See Mrotress.] A wo- 
man who governs and teaches a tchool. Gay. 
SE€HOOL/-TEACH-ER, 2. One who teaches or in- 

structs a school. ; 
SCHOOL!-TEACH-ING, n. The business of instruct- 
ing a school. 
SCHOON’ER, (skoon/er,) n [G. schoner.] 

*A: vessel with two masts, whose mainsail and 
foresail are suspended by gaffs, like a sloop’s main- 
sail, and stretened below by booms. Mar. Dict. 

SCHORL, (shorl,) x [Sw. skdrl, from skdr, brittle ; 
Dan. skidr.] 

A mineral, black tourmaline. Dana. 
SCHOR-LA’CEOUS, ( shus,) a. Like shorl; partak- 
ing of the nature and characters of shorl. Kirwan. 
SCHORL'ITE, (shorl’ite,) x. A mineral of a greenish- 
white color, sometimes yellowish, a variety of topaz 
mostly found in irregular, oblong masses or columns, 
inserted in a mixture of quartz and mica or granite. 

Klaproth. Kirwan. 
Schorlite, or schorlous topaz, the pycnite of Wer- 
ner, is of a straw-yellow color. Ure, 
SCI-A-GRAPH'/I€-AL, a, Pertaining to s-'-,caphy. 
SCI-A-GRAPH/I€-AL-LY, adv. In « sciagraphical 
manner. 
SCTI-AG/RA-PHY, (st-ag’ra-fe,) n. [Gr. oxtaypagia 5 
oxta, a shadow, and ypadw, to describe.] 

1. The art or science of projecting or delineating 
shadows as they fall in nature. i 

2. In architecture, the profile or vertical section of 
a building to exhibit it8 interior structure, Hutton. 

3. In axtronomy, the art of finding the” ur of the 
day or night by the shadows of objects, aused by 
the sun, moon, or stars; the art of dialing. [Little 
used. ‘ution. 

SCI-A-THER'I€, te [Gr. oxta, a shadow, and 

SCI-A-THER/IC-AL,§ Inpa, a catching.] 

Belonging toa sun-dial. [Little sia Brown. 

SCI-A-THER/I€-AL-LY, ado. After the manner of 
a sun-dial. Gregory. 

SCI-AT’I€, (st-at/ik,) i n. [L, sciatica, from Gr. toxe- 

SCI-AT’I€-A, txos, from toxeas, @ pain 
in the hips, from toxcoy, the hip, from ctoxes, the 
loin. 

peer and specific painful affection, princi 
pally seated in tho sciatic nerve, which, if protract- 
ed, produces emaciation of the limb affected, with 
weakness, and a more‘or less permanent flexion, If 
it is not a true neuralgia, it is nearly allied to it. 

SCI-AT’I€, a. Pertaining to the hip; as, the 
SCI-AT/IC-AL, sciatic artery or nerve. 
Bas Affecting the hip; as, sciatic pains, 
SCIENCE, (siens,) . [Fr., from L. scientia, from 
scio, to know ; Sp. ciencia; It. scienza, Scio is prob- 
ably a contracted word.] 

1, In a general sense, knowledge, or certain knowl- 
edge ; the comprehension or understanding of truth 
or facts by the mind. The science of God must be 
perfect. 

2. In philosophy, a collection of the general princi- 
ples or leading truths relating to any subject, ar 
ranged in systematic order. Pure science, as the 
mathematics, is built on self-evident truths; but the 
term science is also applied to other subjects, founded 
on generally acknowledged truths, as metaphysics ; 
or on experiment and observation, as chemistry and 
natural philosophy; or €ven to an assemblage of the 
general principles of an art, as the science of 
culture, the science of navigation, Arts relate to 
practice, as painting and  culpture. 


A principle In science is 4 rule in art. Flayfair. 
3 Art derived from precepts or built on principles, 
a 
Science perfects genius. Dryden, 


4 Any art or species of knowledge. 
“No science doth make known the first principles on which 
buildeth. Hooker, | 
5. One of the seven liberal branches of knowl 
edge, viz., grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, ge~ 
ometry, astronomy, and music, Johnson, 
Note. — Authors have not always been careful to 
use the terms art and science with due discrimination 
and precision. Music is an art as well as a science, 
In general, an art is that which depends on practice 
or performance, and science that which -depends on 
abstract or speculative principles. The theory of 
music is a science; the tice of it an art. 


SCI/ENT, (si/ent,) a. d sciens.] 
Skillful. [Mot used.] Cockeram. 
SCLEN'TER, [L.]_ Knowingly. Bouvier. 


SCI-EN’TIAL, a. Producing science. Milton, 

SCI-EN-TIF’I6, ie Er. scientifique; It. scien- 
SCI-EN-TIF/I€-AL, § _ tifico; Sp. cientificos L. sci 
entia and facio, to make.] 
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SCI 


scO 
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1, Producing certain knowledge or demonstration ; | SCIS/SILE, n. The clippings of metals in various] SCOLD,x. A rude, clamorouc, foul-mouthed woman. 


acicntific ovidence. South. 
Accotding to the rules or principtes of science ; 
& scientific arrangement of fossils. 
Well versed in scionce ; as, a scientific phrysi- 


clan. 
{CI-EN-TIF’IC-AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as 
to produce knowledge. 
It is easier to believe, than to be sctentifcally Instructed, Locke. 
2. According to the rules or principles of scionce. 
SCIL/I-CET, (sil'e-cet,) [L.] To wit; namoly. 
SCIL’/LI-TIN, n. [See Squitt.] A white, transpa- 
rent, acrid substance, extractod from squills by Vogol. 
SCIM'I-TAR. See Cimurter. Ure. 
SCIN’EOID, (sink’oid,) x, The scincoids are a family 
of saurian reptiles, having short feet, a non-oxtensile 
tongue, the body and tail covered with equal scales, 
like tiles, and the toes margined. Brande. 
SCIN’€OID, a. Resembling the animal called scincus, 
a saurian reptile of Egypt. 
SCINK, (sink,) x Acast calf. [JVot in use, or local.] 
Ainsworth, 
2. Asaurian reptuo, [See Sxrnx.] P. Cyc. 
SCIN’/TIL-LANT, a. [See Scrnticuate,] Emitting 
sparks or fine igneous particles ; sparkling. 
SCIN/TIL-LATE, v. i. [L. scintidlo. This word 
Beems to be a diminutive formed on the Teutonic 
ecinan, Eng. to shine.]} 
i. To emit sparks or fino 1gneous particles, 
Marbles do not scinti//ate with steel. Fourcroy. 


2, To sparkle, as the fixed stars. 

et tae A-TING, ppr. Emitting sparks; spark- 

ing. 
SCIN-TIL-LA’/TION, n. The act of emitting sparks 

ot igneous particles ; the act of sparkling. 

Brown. Glanville. 

SCT-OG’RA-PHY. See Scraarapny. 
SCI’O-LISM, n. [See Scroxtst.] Superficial know!- 


edge. Brit. Critic. 
SCY’O-LIST, (st/o-list,) n. [L. sciolus, a diminutive, 
formed on scio, to Know.] 
One who knows little, or who knows many things 
superficially ; a smatterer. 
These pissages in that book were enough to humble the presump- 


fon of cur modern sciodiets, if their pride were not as great 
as their ignorance, Temps. 


BCT'O-LOUS, a. Superficially or imperfectly know- 


ing. 
8CI-OM’ A-CHY, (st-om’a-ke,) n. [Gr. oxta, a shadow, 
and payn, a battle. 
A battle with a shadow. Cowley. 
BCY/O-MAII-CY, 2. [Gr. onta and pavreca.] 
Divination by shadows. 
8CI'ON. See Cron. 
SCI-OP’/TI€, ja. [Gr. cxca, a shadow, and orropar, 
SCI-OP/TBIE€,§ to sec.] 
Scioptic ball; an optical instrument, consisting of 
a convex Jens fixed to an opening in the window- 
shutter for forming images in tho camera obscura, 
and capable of being turned, like the eye, to different 
parts of the landscape. Olmsted. 
BCI-OP’/TI€, x. Asphere or globe with a Jens mado 


- to turn like the eye ; used in experiments with the |. 


camera obscura ; a scioptic ball. Ash. 
®CI-OP’TICS, n. The science of exhibiting images 

of external objects, received on some extended sur- 

face through a double convex glass into a darkened 


room. 
SCT’ RE F4A'CI-AS, (si're-fa'she-as,) n. {tJ In lav, 
a judicial writ summoning a person to show cause to 
the court why something should not be done, az to 
require sureties to show cause why the plaintiff 
should not have execution against them for debt and 
damages, or to require a third person to show cause 
why goods in his hands by replovin, should not be 
delivered to satisfy the execution, &c. Blackstone. 
BE€IR-RHOS'I-TY, (hieroe et.) n. [See Scirruvs.] 
An induration of the glands. Arbuthnot. 
The spelling SxirrHostty would be preferable. 
BEI ‘oie ghia a. Indurated; hard; knotty; as a 
and. 
a Proceeding from scirrhus; as, sctrrhous affec- 
tions ; scirrhous disease. 
SEIR/RHAUS, (skir’rus,) a. [It. scirro; Sp. escirro; L. 
scirrhus ; Gr. weiipes-| 

The spelling Sxinnus would be preferable. 

n medicine, hard, rigid, vascular infarction of 
glandular follicles ; indolent, insentient, glabrous ; 
e@ometimes shrinking and becoming more indurated ; 
when irritated, tending to a cancerous pe r 

‘00 
oo ei n. [L. sciscitor, to inquire or de- 
mand. ° 
The act of inquiring; inquiry ; demand. fide 
‘a 


sisi 
SCIS/SE-BLE, (sis‘se-bl,) a. [L. scissus, scindo, to 
t. 


cut.] 
Capable of being cut or divided by a sharp instru- 
es eg solesiBle wrator or bodies, - ag) Ses 
BCIS/SILE, (sis’sil,) ¢ ([L. scissilis, from scindo, to 
cut. y 
That may be cut or divided by a-sharp instrument. 
Arbuthnot. 


mechanical operations, and also in coining. 
Brande. 
SCIS’/SION, (sizh’un,) x. [Fr., from 1. scissio, scindo, 
to cut. 

The act of cutting or dividing by an edged instru- 
ment. Wiseman, 
SCIS/SORS, (siz'zors,) n. pl. [L. scissor, from scindo, 

to cut, Gr. oxi{w, Sax. sceadcn.] 

A cutting instrument resembling shears, but 
smaller, consisting of two cutting blades movable 
ona pin in the center, by which they are fastened. 
Hence, we usually cay, a pair of scissors. 

SCIS’/SURE, n. [L. scivsura, from ecindo, to cut.] 

A longitudinal opening in a body, made by cutting. 
[This can not legitimately bo a crack, rent, or fis- 
sure. In this use it may be an error of the press for 
Fissure. Decay of Picty. 

SCIT-A-MIN’/E-OUS, a. [L. scitamentum, a delicacy-] 

Belonging to the Scitamines, one of Linneus’s 
natural orders of plants, which are mostly tropical 
herbs, as ginger, turmeric, &c. Asiat, Res. 

SCI’U-RINES, (-rinz,) n. pl. [L. scivrus, a squirrel.) 

Rodent animals of the squirrel tribe. Brande. 

SELA-VO'/NI-AN, } a. jfrom Sclavi, a people of the 
SLA-VON'IE, north of Europe.] 

Pertaining to the Sclavi, a people that inhabited 
the country between the rivers Save and Drave, or 
to their language. ence the word came to denote 
the language which is now spoken, in its various 
dialects, in Poland, Russia, Hungary, Bohemia, é&c. 

SCLER’O-DERMS, x. pl. [Gr. oxAnoos, hard, and 
écppa, skin. } 

A faintly of plectognathic fishes, having a skin 
covered with hard scales, Brande. 
SCLE-ROT‘IC, a. [Gr. oxAnpos, hard; oxAnporns, 

hardness, F 
Hard ; firm; as, the sclerotic coat, membrane, or 
tunic of the eye, which is the firm, white, outer coat. 
Ray. 
SELE-ROT/I€, zn. The firm, white, outer coat of the 
eye. ‘Ooze, 
2. A medicine which hardens and consolidates the 
parts to which it is applied. Quincy. Coze. 
SCOAT. See Scor. 
SCOB'I-FORM, a. [L. scohs, sawdust, and form.] 
Having the forin of sawdust or raspings, 
S€OBS, n. [L., from scabo, to scrape.) 

Raspipgs of ivory, hartshorn, metals, or other hard 
substan¢éo ; dross of metals, &c. Chambers. 
SCOFF, v. *% [Gr oxwr-w, The primary sense is 
probably to throw, in which sense it coincides with 
the D. schoppen, G. schvppen, to puxh, to shove. But 
I do not find the word in the English and Greek 
sense, in any modern language except the English.] 

To treat with insolent ridicule, mockery, or con- 
tumelious language ; to manifest contempt by de- 
rision; with at, To scof at religion and sacred 
things, is evidence of extreme weakness and fully, 
as well as of wickedness. 


They shall scof at the kings. — Hab. L 


SEOFF, v. t. To treat with derision or scorn; to ad- 
dress with contnmelious language. Fotherby. 
SCOFF,». Derision, ridicule, mockery, or reproach, 
expressed in language uf contempt, expression of 

scorn or contempt. 
With scoffs, and scorns, and contumelious taunts, 


SCOFF’ED, (skoft,) pp. 
scorn. 

SCOFF’ER, n. One who scoffs ; one that mocks, de- 
rides, or roproaches in the language of contempt; a 
scorner. 

There shall come in the last daya ecofers, walking afer thelr 
own lusts, and saying, Where ls the promise of his com- 
ing? — 2 Pet. ii. 

SCOFF’ING, ppr. or a. Deriding or mocking; tteat- 
ing with reproachful language. 

SCOFE’ING, n. The act of treating with scorn Ash, 

SCOFF’ING-.LY, adv. In mockery or contempt; by 
way of derision. 


Aristotle applied this hemistich scofingly to the sycophants at 
Athens. Broome. 


Shak. 
Treated with derision or 


SEOLD, v. i iy: schelden; G. scheltex; Dan. skielder, 
to rail, to scold ; Sw. skalla, to sound or ring ; skallra, 


to snap or crack ; skalla, to bark, to scold. It seems 
to be formed on the root of G. schelle, a bell, a jinglo, 
a box on the car; schellen, schallen, to ring; D. schel, 
schellen. If s is a prefix, this word coincides with 
ane Sax. galan, to sing, gyllan, giclan, to 
yell. : 
: To find fault or rail with rude clamor; to brawl; 
to utter railing, or harsh, rude, boisterous rebuke, 
with at; as, to scold at a servant. A scolding tongue. 
a scolding wife, a scolding husband, a scolding mas- 
ter, who can endure? 
Pardon me ; ‘tis the first me that ever 
I'm forced to scold. Shak. 
SESLD, v. t. To chide with rudeness and boisterous 
clamor ; to rate, Boswell, 
{The transitive use of this word is of recent ori- 
gin, at least within my knowledge.] 


Scolds answer foul-mouthed ecolds. 


2. A scolding; a brawl. 

SEOLD’ER, r. One that scolds or rails, 

SCOLD'ING, ppr. Railing with clamor; uttering re- 
buke-in rude and boisterous language. 

2. a, Given to scolding. 

SCOLD/ING, xn. The uttering of rude, clamorous 
language by way of rebuke or railing; railing lan- 
guage. 

SCOLD/ING-LY, ado. With rude clamor or railing. 

SGOL/E-CITE, x. [Gr. cxwdnt,a worm.] 

One division of tho cld cpecies Mcsntype, occur- 
ring in radiated crystallizations of a white color, or 
transparent, and consisting of cilica, alumina, and 
lime, with 13} per cent. ef water. When a small 
portion of it 1s placed in the exterior flame of a bluw- 
Pipe, it twists like a worm, becomes opaque, and it 
converted into a blebby, colorless glacs. 

: Dana. Phillips, 

S€OL/LOP, » A shell-fish with a pectinated shell. 
[See Scarrop.] 

ee oe indenting or cut like those of a scollop 
shell. 

S€OL/LOP, v. t To form or cut with scoops, [See 
Sc eee | 

SCOL-O-PEN/DRA, x. [Gr. exodorevdpa.] 

1. A venomous serpent. Johnson. 

2. A genus of venomous insects of the ordor Myr- 
japoda, destitute of wings. These insects have as 
tnany fect on each side as there are segments in the 
body. The species are usually called Croutireps. 

, P. Cyc. Partington. 

SEOM'BER-OID, x. The scomberoids (or mackerel 
tribe) are a family of fishes, of which the Scomber 
is the type. Brande. 

SCOMM, x. [L. scomma; Gr. cxwppa, from cxwrro. 


See Scorr. 
1, A buffuon, [Wot in use.] LT? Estrange. 
2. A flout; a jeer. [Jot in use.] 
SEONCE, zn. [D. schans; G. chanzo; D. skands; Sw. 
skans, a fort or castle, a fortification. 


1. A fort or bulwark ; a work for acces or) 


Sui 


2. A hanglag or projecting candlestick, generally 
with a mirror to reflect the light. 
Golden sconces hang upon the walls, Dryden. 
3% The circular tube, with a brim in a candlestick, 
into which the candle is inserted, that is, the sup- 
ort, the holder of the candle ; and from this sense 
he candlestick, in the preceding definition, has its 


name. 
4. A fixed seat or shelf. [Zocal.] 
SCONCE, n._ [D. skidnner, to judge, to discetn; 
skiénsom, judicious. } 
1, Sense ; judgment; discretion or understanding 
This sense has been in vulgar use in New England 


within my memory. 


2. The head ; a low word, Shak, 
3. A mulct or fine. [Qu. poll-taz.] 
SEONCE, v.t. To mulct; to fine. Warton. 


A low word, and not in use.]} 

SEOOP, n. ee schop, a scoop, and a shovel; G. 
schitppe; schupp, a shove; schuppen, to push or 
shove; Sw. skiff, a shove; Dan. skuffa, a scoop, a 
shovel, a box or drawer; D. schuif, schuiven, to shove ; 
Fr, ecope ; Arm. esyop or scop.] 

1. A large latlc; a vessel with a long handle 
fastened to a.dish, used for dipping liquors; also, a 
little hollow piece of wood for bailing boats. 

2, An instrument of surgery. Sharp. 

3. A sweep, a stroko; a swoop. Shak. 

SCOOP, v. t. To lade out; properly, to take out with 
a scoop, or with a sweeping motion. 

Ho ecooped the water from the crystal flood, Dryden, 

2. To empty by lading ; as, he scooped it dry. 

Addison. 

3. To make hollow, as a scoop dish; to ex- 
cavate; as, the Indians scoop the ‘ nk of & tree 
into a canoe. 

Those carbunclos the Indians will scoop, so as to hold above a 

pint. Arbuthnot, 

4. To remove, so as to leave a place hollow. 

A spectator would think this circular mount bad been actually 

scooped out of that hollow space. Ajpectator, 

SEOOP’ED, (skoopt,) pp. Taken out as with a scoop 
or ladle ; hollowed ; excavated; removed so as to 
leave a hollow. 

SEOOP’ER, n. One that scoops; also, a water-fowl. 

SCOOP'’ING, ppr. Lading out; making hollow; ex- 
cavating ; removing so as to leave a hollow. 

SCOOP’-NET, n. A hand-net, so formed as to sweep 
tho bottom of a river. 

SCOPE,n. [L. scopus; Gr. oxoros, from cxorew, to 
see or view; Heb. \pv, to see, to behold; Ch, to 
drive or strike. Class Gb, No, 85. The primary 
sense is, to stretch or extend, to reach; properly, the 
whole extent, space, or reach, hence the whole 
space viewed, and hence the limit or ultimate end.] 

1. Space , room; amplitude of intellectual view ; 
as, a free scope for inquiry ; full scope for the fancy 
or imagination , ample scope for genius. 
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\ Q, The limit of intellectual view ; the end or thing 
to which the mind directs its view ; that which is 
purposed to be reached or accomplish 
timate design, aim, or purpose ; intention ; drift. It 
expresses both the purpose and thing purposed. 

Your scope is as mine own, 
So to enforce and qualify the lawe, 
As to your soul seems good. Shak. 
The scope of all their pleading against man’s authority, is to 
overthrow such laws and constitutions of the church, 


Hooker, 
3. Liberty ; freedom from restraint ; room to move 
in. Hvoker. 
4. Liberty beyond just limits ; license. 
Give him line and scope, Shak. 
5. Act of riot; sally ; excess. [Obs.} Shak. 
6. Extended quantity ; 3 as, a scope of sara [ 0ds.] 
lavies. 


7. Length; extent; sweep; as, scope of cable. 
Mar. Language. . 

S€6/PI-FORM, a. [L. scopa, a broom, and form.] 

Having the form of a broom or besom. 

Zeolite, atelliform or scopiform. Kirwan, 

S€6’PI-PED, n. [L. scope, a broom, and pes, a foot.] 

One of a tribe of melliferous insects, which have a 

brush of bairs on the posterior feet. 

SCOP’PET, v. t. To lade out. [Wot in use.] 


if 

peor-Tie? AL, }% [Gr. cxwmrixos.] ed 
| Scoffing. [ase in use.] Hammond, 
BEOP/U-LOUS, a. [L. scopulosus.] 

Full of rocks $ j rocky. [WVot in use.) Dict. 
SEOR’BUTE, x. [L. ry ieee 

Scurvy. [Jot in use.] Purchas. 
SEOR-BO'TI [Fr. scorbutique, from L. 


SEOR- BO’/TIC- AL, See 
Scurr, Scurvy.] 
1. Affected or 1 sighed with scurvy ; as, @ scor- 
butic person. 
2. Pertaining to scurvy, or partaking of its nature ; 
as, scorbutic complaints or symptoms, 
3. Subject to scurvy ; as, a scorbutie habit. 
S€OR-BO‘TIC-AL-LY, adv. With the scurvy, or 
with a tendency to it; as, @ woman scorbutically 
affected. Wiseman. 
BEORCE. See Scorse. 
BEORCH, v. t. [D. schroeijen, schrooken, to scorch. If 
‘\\ this is the same word, there has been a transposition 
of the vowel. The Saxon has scorcned, the participle. 
But it is probable the Dutch is the true orthography, 
and the word isto be referred to the Ch. 70, Ar. 


ere 
oo 
oy 
lass Rg, No. 33, 34.] 

1, To burn superficially ; to subject to a dogree of 
heat that changes the color of a thing, or both the 
color and texture of the surface. Fire will scorch 
linen or cotton very speedily in extremely cold 
Weather. 

2. To burn; to affect painfully with heat. 
Scorched with the burning sun or burning sands 
of Africa. 

,BEORCH, v.i, To be burnt on the surface; to be 
parched ; to be dried up. 

Scetter a little mungy straw and fern among your seedlings, to 

prevent the roots from scorching. Mortimer. 
‘seorcn’eD, (eKoreht,) pp. Burnt on the surface ; 
ined by heat, 
SCORCHI'ING, ppr. or a. 
paining by heat, 
SCORCH/ING-FEN’NEL, x A plant of the genus 
Thapsia; deadly carrot. Lee. 
SEORCH'ING-LY, adv. So as to parch or burn the 
surface. 
SEORCH'ING-NESS,n The quality of scorching. 
&COR’DI-UM, z. a A plant, the water-german- 
der, a species of Teucrium. Encyc. 
BEORE, zn. [Ir. scor, a notch; sgoram, to cut in 
pieces; Sax. scor,a score, twenty; Ice. skora, from 
the root of shear, share, shire.] 

1, A notch or incision ; hence, the number twenty. 
Our ancestors, before tho knowledge of w riting, 
numbered and kept accounts of numbers by cutting 
notches on a stick or tally, and making one notch the 
(representative of twenty. A simple mark answered 
“the same purpose. 

2. A line drawn. 

3. An account or reckoning; as, he paid his score. 


a. 
{ scorbutus, the scurvy. 


haraka or charaka, to burn, singe, or roast. 


Burning 6n the surface ; 


Shak. 
4. An account kept of something past ; an epoch ; 
an era. Tulotson, 
5. Debt, or account of debt. Shak. 
6 Account ; Teason ; motive, 
But left the trade, ss many more 
Have lately done on the same score Hudibras, 
7. Account; sake, 
You ect your kindness.on Cydaria’s score, Dryden, 


8. In music, the original and entire draught of any 
composition, o~ “ts transcript. Busby. 
To quit scor.s; to pay fully ; fo make even by giv- 
a ing an equivalent. 


sCO 


Al song in score; the words with the musical notes ; SCOR'O-DITE, n. 


| of a song annexed. Johnson. 


ed; hence, ul-| SCORE, v. t. To notch; to cut and chip for the pur- 


pose of preparing for hewing ; 3 88, to acore timber. 


2. To cut; to engrave. Spenser. 
3. To mark by a line. nays. 
4. To Get down as a debt. 
Madam, I know when, 
Instead of five, you scored me ten. Suift. 


5. To set down or take as an account ; to charge ; 
as, to score follies. ' Dryden. 
6. To form a score in music. Busby. 
SEGR’ED, (skord,) pp. or a. Notched; set lean’ 

marked ; prepared for hewing. 

In botany, a scored stem is marked with parallel 
lines or grooves. Mart 

SE€O/RI-A, n.; pl. Sconrz. [L., from the Gr. cxwpia, 
oKwp, rejected matter, that which is thrown off. 

Class Gr. 

1. Dross; the recrement of metals in fusion, or 
the slag rejected after the reduction of metallic 
ores, Newton. Encyc. 

2. The cellular, slaggy lavas of a volcano. Dana. 

S€O-RI-A/CEOUS, a. Pertaining to dross ; like dross 
or the recrement of metals ; 3 partaking of the nature 
of scoria. 

S€O-RI-FI-CA'TION, zn. In metallurgy, the act or 

Operation of reducing a body, either wholly or in 

ar’ into scoria. Encyc. 

S€O/RI-FI-ED, pp. ora. Reduced to scoria. 

SCO’RI-FORM, a. [L. scoria and form.] 

Like scoria ; in the form of dross. Kirwan. 

S€0’RI-FY, v.t. To reduce to scoria or drossy mat- 
ek. 

€O/RI-FY-ING, ppr. Reducing to scoria. 

OB'‘ING, ppr. Notching; marking; setting down 

Qs au account or debt ; forming a score. 
S€6’RI-OUS, a. Drossy ; cindery ; recrementitious. 

Brown. 

SEORN, x. [Sp. escarnio, scorn ; escarnecer, to mock ; 

Port. escarnco, escarnecer; It. scherno, schernire 5 W. 

ysgorn, ysgornaw.] 

1, Extreine contempt ; that disdain which springs 
from a person’s opinion of the meanness of an ob- 
ject, and a consciousness or belief of his own supe- 
riority or worth. 

He theught ecorn to lay hands on Mordecal alone. — Esth. ili, 

Every sullen frown and biter scorn, 

But finned the fuel that tuo fast did burn. Dryden, 

2. A subject of extreme contempt, disdain, or de- 
rision ; that which is treated with contempt. 

Thou makest us a reproach to our nelghbors, a scorn and a de- 

rision to them that are around us, — Pa, xliv. 


To think scorn; to disdain; to despise. [Obs.] 
Sidney. 
To laugh to scorn; to deride; to make a mock of ; 
to ridicule as contemptible. 
They laughed us to scorn. — Neh. il. 
SEORN, v. t. To hold in extreme contempt; to de- 
spise ; to contemn ; to disdain. Job xvi. 
Surely he score ie scorner ; but he giveth grace to the lowly. 
— Prov. 


2. To think unworthy ; to disdain. 
Fame, that delights around the worl! to stray, 


Scorne not to take our Argos in her way. Pope. 
3. To slight ; to disregard; to neglect. 

This my long sufferance and my day of grace, 

Tose who neglect and acorn, shall never taste. © Milton, 


SCORN, v. i. To scorn at; to scoff at; to treat with 
contumely, derision, or reproach. (dbs.] Shak, 
SCORN'ED, (skornd,) pp» Extremely contemned or 

despised ; “disdained. 
SCORN’ER, nm. One that scorns; a contemner ; a 
despiser. 
They are great scorners of death, ras 
2. A scoffer; a derider; in Scripture, one who 
scoffs at religion, its ordinances, and teachers, ard 
who makes a mock of sin and the judgments and 
threatenings of God against sinners. Prov. i, xix. 
SECORN/FUL, a. . Contemptuous; disdainful ; enter- 
taining scorn ; insolent. 
Th’ enamored deity 


The scornful danvecl shuns, Dryden, 
2, Acting in defiance or disregard. 
Scornful of winter’s frost and summer’s sun. Prior. 


3, In Scripture, holding religion in contempt; 
treating with disdain religion and the dispensations 
of God. 

SCORN’FUL-LY, adv. With extreme contempt; 
contemptuously ; 3; insolently. 


The sacred rights of the Christian church are ace us tram- 
pled on In print. bas he 


SEORN'FYL- NESS, 1. 


SEORN'ING, ppr. Holding in great contempt; de- 
spising ; disdaining. 

SCORN/‘ING, n. The act of contemning; a treating 
with contempt, slight, or disdain. 


How long will the ecorners delight In their ecorning ?— Prov, i, 
Ps, cxxiii. 


The quality of being scorn- 


sco 


(Gr. par ar garlic; from its its 
smell under the blow pipe. 

A native compound of arsenic acid and oxyd of 
fron, having a Jeek-green or brownish color. Dana. 

S@OR’PI-O,n. [L.] The scorpion. 
SCOR/PI-ON, n. r., from L. scorpio ; Gr. exopmtos; 
peeeny. altered from the Orienta anpy. The Ara- 
ic verb to which this word belongs, signifies to 
wound, to strike, &c.] 

1. The popular English name of any species of 
scorpio, which is a genus of pedipalpous, polmcas 
arachnide. Scorpions have an elongated body, sud- 
denly terminated by a long, slender tail, forme: of a 
joints, the last of which terminates in an arcuated 
and very acute sting, which effuses a venomous li- 
quid. This sting gives rise to excruciating pain, but 
is unattended either with redness or swelling, ex- 
cept in the axillary or inguinal glands, when an 
extremity is affected. It is very seldom, if ever, de- 
structive of hfe. Scorpions are found in the south 
of Europe, in Africa, in the East Indies, and in 
South America. The number of species is not accu- 
rately determined. 

2. In Scripture, a painful scourge; a kind of whip 
armed with points like a scorpiun’s tail. 1 Kings xii. 

Malicious and crafty men, who delight in injuring 
others, are compared to scorpions. Ezek. ii. 

3. In astronomy, the eighth sign of the zodiac, 
which the sun enters about Oct. 23, 

4. A sea-fish. [L. scorpius.] [See Sxa-Scor- 


PION. ] Ainsworth. 
Water-scorpion; an aquatic insect. [See WatER- 
Sconrion. 
SEOR’PI-O -FLY, 2. A neuropterous insect of the 


genus Panorpa, Linn., having a tail which resembles 
that of a scorpion. 

SCOR/PI-ON-GRASS, n. A name given to certain 
annual and perennial plants of the genus Myosotis, 
one of which is commonly called Forcret-m4-NnoT. 

udon.* 

S€OR'PI-ON’S-TAIL, nz. A plant of the genus Scor- 
piurus, with trailing, herbaceous stalks, and pro- 
ducing a pod resembling a caterpillar, Renee it is 
called caterpillars. rtington. 

aoe ae ON-SEN'NA, 2. A shrub ofan genus Cor- 


son ON’S-THORN, x A plant of the genus 


Ule 

SeOR'PI- ON-WORT, (-wurt,) x. <A plant, the Or- 
nithopus scorpioides. 

SEORSE, zn. [It. scorsa, a course; L. ex and cursus] 

A course or dealing ; barter. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

SEORSE, v.t. To chase. (or Spenser. 

9. To barter or exchange. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

REGRET. v.i To deal for the purchase of a horse, 
age She . Jonson. 
SCOR'TA-TO-RY, a. [L. scortator, from scortor.] 
Pertaining to or consisting in lewdness. 
SEOR'ZA, n. [Qu. It. scorza, bark ; L. ez and cortez.] 
In mineralogy, a variety of epidote, Ure. 
SCOT,n. [Sax. sceat, a part, portion, angle, or bay, a 
garment or vest, a towel, cloth, or sheet; sceat, sceata, 
sceatt, Money, tax, tribute, toll, price, gift; sceta, 
scyta, a sheet. This is the English shot, in the 
phrase, he paid his shot; and scot, in scot and lot. 
Ice. skot, D, schot, a wainscot, shot, scot ; echones 
sheet, a * shoot, a ‘shot, a sprig, a boii, the Jap, 
womb ; G. schoss, scot, a shoot, and schodss, lap, 
wonb ; Sw. skatt, tax, tribute, rent, Eng. scot; Dan. 
skot, skat, id. ; skid, the lap, the bosom, the waist of a 
coat ; Fr. ecot, shot, réckoning, It. scotto, Sp. escote, 
shot, reckoning, a ‘tucker, or small piece of linen 
that ‘shades a woman’a breast, also the sloping of a 
garment ; escota, asheet, in seamen’s language ; Port, 
escota; cscote, shot, club. This word coinci es in el- 
ements with shade, scud, shoot, shed, and sheet, all of 
which convey the sense of driving, or of separating, 
cutting off.] 

In law and English history, a portion of money as- 
sessed or paid ; a customary tax or contribution laid 
on subje ts according to their ability ; also, a tax or 
custom paid for the use of a sheriff or bailift Hence 
our modern shot; as, to pay one’s shot. 

Scot and lot; parish payments, When persons 
were taxed not to the same amount, but according 
to their ability, thev were said to pay *scot and lot. -, 

~ Encyc. P. Cyc. 
SCOT, 2. [Sax. scotta, scotte; W. ysgotiad, a woods- 
man, 8 Scot, from ysgawd, a shade ; ysgodi, to shade, 
to shelter, Eng. shade, which see. ft his word signi- 
fies, according to the Welsh, an inhabitant of the 
woods, = from the same root probably as Scythian, 
Scythia, 

A native of Scotland or North Britain. 

SCOT’ AL, n. [scot and aol In law, the keeping 

S€OT’A LE, of an alehouse by the officer of a for- 
est, and drawing people to spend their money for 
liqt_ r, for fear of his displeasure. 

SCOTCH, a. Pertaining to Scotland or its inhabitants, 
gore ScotrisH.] 

z oT v.t. [Arm. scodz, the shoulder, whenes 

ie scoazya, to shoulder up, to prop, to sup. 
seed) 3 W. 93, , 8 shoulder; ysgwyzaw, to tosh 
which is said to be from cwyz, a fall, li oma cP ee OTe EEN TY BEEN 
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To support, as a wheel, by placing some obstacle 
to prevent its rolling. Our wagoners and ecartmen 
‘scotch or scot, the wheels of their wagons and carts, 
when, in ascending a hill, they stop to give their team 
west, or for other purpose. [Scotch 1s local in Eng- 
Tand ; both words are sometimes used in Amenica. | 
SEOTCH, v. t. [Qu. Arm. sgeigea, or Sax. sceadan. 
This can not be from Fr. ecorcher, to flay or peel; 
ecorce, bark.] 
“To cut with shallow incisions. Hence, to wound 
slightly. 
We have scotched the snake, not killed it, Shak. 
SEOTCH, 2. A slight cut or shallow incision ; a line 
drawn on the ground, as in hop-scotch. 
Shak, Walton. 


S£0TCH’-COL’LOPS, n. pl. Veal 
SCOTCH’ ED-COL’LOPS, (skotcht’-,) } cut into small 


pieces. 
ae am (skotcht,) pp Cut with shallow in-is- 
ons, 

2. Supported, as a wheel. 

SCOTCH'-FID'DLE, n. A cant name for the itch. 
Gross. W. Scott. 
SE0TC"’-HOP’PER, x. A play in which boys hop 
over scotches or lines in the ground ; hepracaicl 
ocke, 
SECOTCH'ING, ppr. Cutting with shallow incisions. 
> Supporting, asa wheel. [See the verb.] 
S€0'..uR, xn. The black diver or duck, a marine fowl 
of the genus Oidemia of Fleming. P. Cyc. 
SCOT’FREE, a. Free from payment or scot; un- 
taxed. 
2. Unhurt ; clear; safe. 
8€0/TLA, (sko/she-a,) n [Gr. cxorta, darkness.] 

In architecture, a hollow molding in the base of a 
column between the fillets of the tori. Guilt, 
S€O’/TIST, x. [from Duns Scotus, a Scottish corde- 

Her. 

a of the followers of Scotus, a sect of school 
divines, who maintained the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin, or that she was born without original 
sin ; in eperesitinn to the Thomists, or followers of 
Thomas Aquinas. 

SCOT-O-"IN'I-A, n. [Gr. cxorodtvca, from oxoros, 
darkness, and divog, giddiness, ] 

In medicine, giddiness with imperfect vision. 

Brande. 
SCOT’O-GRAPH, n [Gr. oxoros, darkness, and 
ypap, to write.] 

An instrument for writing in the dark, or without 


soeing. 
SEOT’O-MY, n. [Gr. cxorwya, vertigo,from crorow, 
to darken.] 
ora or swimming of the head, with dimness 
of sight. 
SEOT’TER-ING, ~. A provincial word in Hereford- 
’ shire, England, denoting the burning of a wad of 
pease straw at the end of harvest. 


Bailey. Johnson. 
BEOT’TI-CISM, x. An idiom or peculiar expression 
of the natives of Scotland, 


Beattie. 
S€OT’TISH,a. Pertaining to the inhabitants of Scot- 
and, or to their country or language ; as, Scottish 
dustry or economy ; a Scottisk chief; the Scottish 
@ialect. 
BEOUNDREL, zn. [Said to be from It. scondaruole, a 
furker, ono that skulks from the roll or muster, from 
abscondo. The Italing signifies properly the play 
oodman-blind, or fox if the hole.] 
A mean, worthless fellow ; a rascal ; a low, petty 
Villain ; a man without honor or virtue. 
Go, if your anclent but ignoble blood 
“as crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, Pope. 


SEOUN’DREL, a. Low; base; mean; unprincipled. 
EOUN'DREL-ISM, n. Baseness ; turpitude ; rascal- 
ity. Cotgrave. 

geduk, v.t. [Goth. skauron, to scour; Sax. scur,o 
scouring; D. schuuren; G. scheuern; Dan. skurer; 
Sw. skura; Arm, scarhein, scurhein or scurya; Fr. 
ecurer, to scour; Sp. escurar. See the roots 173 and 
yur. Class Gr, No. 5, 8.] < 

1. To rub hard with something rough, for the pur- 
of cleaning; a3, to scoura kettle; to scour a 
wouskct ; to scour armor. 
2. To clean by friction ; to make clean or bright. 
3. To cleans¢ from grease, dirt, &c., ag articles of 
‘dress ; to restore. : 
»)\4. To purgo violently. 
5. To remove by scouring. 
Never came reformation In a flood . 
‘With such a heady current, scouring faults, Shak. 
¥6. To range or search for the purpose of takirg ; 
as, to scour the sea for pirates. 
. To paca swiftly over; to brush along; as, to 
cour the coast. Milton. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours tho plain. Pope. 
UR, v.i. To perform the business of cleaning 
vessels by rubbing. 
2. To clean, 
Warm water is softer than cold, Scoureth better, Bacon, 
3. To be purged toexcess. Bacon. Mortimer. 
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ne To rove or range for sweeping or taking some- 

ing. 

Barbarossa, thus scouring along the coast of Italy, Knoles. 
5. To run with celerity ; to scamper. 

So four fierce coursers, starting to the ruce, 

Scour through the plum, and lengthen every pace. Dryden. 

SEOUR’ED, pp. Rubbed with something rough, or 
made clean by rubbing; cleansed from grease, dirt, 
&c. ; severely purged , brushed along. 

SE€OUR’ER,x. One that scours or cleans by rubbing ; 
one who cleanses clothes from grease, dirt, &c. 

2. A drastic cathartic. 
3, One that runs with speed. 

SEOURGE, (skurj,) n. [Fr escourgée: It. scorergia, 
a leather thong; from L. eorrryia, from corrigo, to 
straighten. 

1. A whip; alash consisting of a strap or cord ; 
an instrument of punishineut or discipline, 

A scourge of small cords, — John ii, 


2. A punishment ; vindictive affliction. 
Famino and plague are sent as scourgee for amendment. —2 
Esdras, 


3. He or that which greatly afflicts, harasses, or 
destroys; particularly, any continued evil or calam- 
ity. Attila was called the scourge of Gad, for the 
miseries he inflicted in his conquests. Slavery is a 
terriblo scouryre. 

4, A whip for a top. Locke. 

SEOURGE, (skurj,) v. t.  [It. scoreggrare.] 
1. To whip severely ; to lash, 
Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman? — Acts 
xxi, 

2. To punish with severity ; to chastise ; to aiflict 
for sins or faults, and with the purpose of correction. 

He will scourge us for our iniquitics, and will have mercy again. 

‘olit. 

Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 

whuin he reoeiveth. — Heb, xii. 
3. To afflict greatly ; to harass, torment, or injure. 
SCOURG/ED, (skurjd,) pp. Whipped ; lashed ; pun- 
ished severely ; nneaaees 
SCOURG’ER, (skurj’er,) m. One that scourges or pun- 
ishes ; one that afllicts severely. 
SCOURG/ING, ppr. Whipping ; lashing with severi- 
ty ; punishing or afflicting severely. 
SCOUR/ING, ppr. Rubbing band with something 
roigh ; cleaning by rubbing; cleansing from grease, 


dirt, &c.; cleansing with a drastic cathartic ; rang- 


ing over for clearing. 

SECOUR/ING, n. A rubbing hard for cleaning; a 
cleansing from grease, dirt, &c.; a cleansing by a 
drastic purge ; looseness; flux. Bacon. 

SEOURSE. See Scorse. 

SCOUT, nxn. [Fr. ecout; ccouter, to near, to listen; 
Norm. escoult, a hearing ; It. scolta, a watch ; scoltare, 
eae ; L. ausculto; Gr. ovs, the ear, and L. culto, 
colo. 

1. Is, military affairs, a person sent before an army, 

or to,a distance, for the purpose of observing the mo- 

tions of an enemy or discovering any danger, and 

giving notice to the commanding officer. Horsemen 

are gonerally employed as scouts. Encyc. 
2. Acant term at Oxford fora college servant or 


waiter, Oxfurd Guide. 

3. A high rock. [Wot in use.] 

UT, v. i. To go on the business of watching the 
motions of an enemy ; to act as a scout. 

With obscure wing 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. Milton. 
SCOUT, v.t. [Perhaps Sw. skiuta, to shoot, to thrust, 
that is, to a ; 
To sneer dt ; to treat with disdain and contempt. 
This word is in good use in America.]} 
SCOUT’ED, pp. Sneered at; treated with contempt. 
SCOUTING, ppr. Treating with contempt, 
SEGV'EL, (skuv'l,) 2 [W. ysgubell, from ysgub, a 
broom, L, scopa.] 

A mop for swegping ovens ; a maulkin. 

Ainsworth, Bailey, 
SCOW, x. [D. schouw; Dan. skude ; Sw. skuta.] 
A large, flat-bottomed boat, used as a ferry-boat, 
or for loading and unloading vessels. [4 word in 
ood use in New England.) 
OW, v. t. To transport in a scow, 
SeOW'ED, (skowd,) pp. Transported in a scow. 
SEOWL, v.21. [Sax. scul, in scul-eaged, scowl-eyed ; 
probably from the root of G. schel, schrel, D. scheel, 
distorted ; schielen, Dan. skieler, to squint: Gr. oxo- 
Acow. to twist. See Class Gl, No. 59.] 

1. To wrinkle the brows, as in frowning or dis- 
pleasure ; to put on a frowning look ; to look sour, 
sullen, severe, or angry. 

She scowled and frowned with froward countenance, Spenser, 

2. To look gloomy, frowning, dark, or tempes- 
tuous ; as, the scowling heavens. Thomson. 

SCOWL, v.t. To drive with a scowl or frowns. 
Milton. 
S€OWL, x. The wrinkling of the brows in frown- 
ing; the expression of displeasure, sullenness, or 
discontent in the countenance. 
2. Gloom ; dark or rude aspect ; as of the heavens, 
Crashaw. 
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SCOWL'ED, pp. Frowned at. 

ECOWL/ING, ppr. ora, Contracting the brows into 
pene » frowning , expressing displeasure or sul- 
enness, 

SCOWL'ING-LY, adv. With a wrinkled, frowning 
aspect, with a sullen look, 

S€RAB'BLE, (skrab’bl,) v. 2 [D. krabbclon, to scrape, 
to seribble; krabben, to scrape; G. krabbeln, graben, 
This word belongs to the root of scrape, L. ecribo, 
Eng. grave, engrave, &c. See Scrarr. 

1. To scrape, paw, or scratch with the hands ; to 
move along on the hands and knees by clawing with 
the hands , to scramble ; as, to scrabblo up a cliff or 
atree. [A word in common, popular use in New Eng- 
land, but not Ge Sc 

2. To make irregular or crooked marks ; as, chil- 
dren scrabble when they begin to write ; hence, to 
make irregular and unmeaning marks; to scribble. 

David — serabbled on thu doors of the gate. —1 Sam. xxl, 

SERAB’BLE, v. t. Te mark with irregular lines or 
letters , as, to scrabble paper. 

S€RAB/BLE, x. A motion on the hands or knees; 
a scramble, Holloway. 
SERAB/BLING, ppr. Scraping; scratching; scram- 

bling ; making irregular marks, 

SERAF'FLE, v. i. To scramble; to be industrtous. 
bore Brockett. 

2. To shuffle ; to use evasion. [Obs.] Grose. 

SERAG, xn [This word is formed from the root of 
rag, crag, Gr.-fuxcta, payes, rack. Class Re] 

Something thin or fe with roughness. raw- 
boned person is called a scrag; but the word is vul- 


gar. 

SERAG’/GED, } a. feMpen) Rough with irregular 

SERAG/GY, points, or a broken surface; as,a 
scraggy hill; a scragqed back-bone. Bentley. 

2. Lean with roughness. Arbuthnot. 

SCRAG’GED NESS,) x Leanness, or lJeanness 

SCRAG/GI-NESS, with roughness; rugged- 
ness; roughness occasioned by broken, irregular 
points. 

SERAG/GI-LY, adv> With leanness and roughness. 

SERAM’BLE, v. i." [D. schrammen, to scratch. It is 
not imprubable that this word is corrupted from the 
rout of scrape, scrabble.] 

1, To move or climb by seizing objects with the 
hand, and drawing the body forward ; as, to scram- 
dle up a cliff. 

2. To seize or catch eagerly at any thing that is de- 
sired ; to cutch with haste preventivosof another; to 
catch at without ceremony. Man originally was 
obliged to scramble with wild beasts for nuts and 
acorns. 


f other care they little reckoning make, 
an how to ecramle at the shearer’s feast. Milton. 


SERAM’/BLE, xn. An eager contest for something, in 
which one endeavors to get the thing before ans 
other. : { 

The ecarcity of money enhances the price and increases the 
scramble, Locke. 
2. The act of climbing by the help of the hands, 

SERAM/BLER, rn. One who scrambles; one who 
climbs hy the help of the hands. 

SERAM PLING, ppr- Climbing by the help of the 
hands. : 

2. Catching at eagerly and without ceremony. = - 

SERAM'BLING, x. The act of climbing by the help 
the hands. ' 

2. The act of scizing or catching at with eager 
haste and without ceremony. 

SERAM/BLING-LY, ado. By seizing or catching at 
eagerly. 

SERANCH, v. t. [D. sshranssen ; from cranch, craunch, 
by prefixing s.] 

To grind with the teeth, and with a crackling 
sound; tocraunch. [This ts in vulgar use in Amer 


ica. ‘ 
SORAN'NEL, a. [Qu. broken, split; from the ‘root 
of cranny.] Slight; poor. 
Milton, 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 
[Not in use.] 
SERAP, n. [from scrape.] A small piece ; properly, 
something scraped off, but used for any ew § cus 
off; a fragment; a crumb; as, scraps of meat. be 
2. A part; a detached piece; as, ea of history 


or poetry ; scraps of antiquity ; scraps of ruthors. 
poetry 5 1 3 Teta Pam 
3. A small piece of paper. Pope. 


If used for script, it is ies 

SCRAP’/-BOQK, n. A blank book for the preserva 
tion of short pieces of poetry or other extracts from 
books and papers. 

SCRAPE, v.t. [Sax. screopan; D, schraapen, schrab- 
ben; G. schrapen; Sw. scrapa; Dan. skraber; Iv, 
scriobam, sgrabam; Russ. skrebu and ogrebayu: L 
scribo, Gr. ypagw, to write; W. ysgravu, to scrape, 
from cravu, to scrape, from crav, claws. Owen. But 

robably from the general root of grave. In Ch. and 

Bor: 272 signifies to plow ; in Ar. to strain, distress, 
ipe. See Cras) 

. To rub the surface of any thing with a sharp or 

rough instrument, or with something hard ; as, to 


goT 
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5 serape the floor ; to scrape a vessel for cleaning it ; to 
| eerape the earth; to scrape the body. Job ii. 

2. To clean by scraping. Lev. xiv. 

3. To remove or take off by rubbing. 

I will aleo scrape her dust from her, and make her like the top of 

a rock. — Ezek. xxvi. 
4. To act upom the surface with a grating noise. 
The chiming clocks to dinner call ; 
A hundred footsteps serape the marble hall. Pope. 
5. To insult by drawing the feet over the floor. 
Used in the English universities.] [ Grose. 
0 scrape off; to remove by scraping; to clear 
away by rubbing. 

To scrape together ; to gather by close industry of 
small gains or savings; as, to scrape together a good 
estate. 

BERAPE, v. i. To make a harsh noise. 

2, To play awkwardly on a violin. 

3. To make an awkward bow. 

Te scrape acquaintance; to make one’s celf ac- 
quainted ; to curry favor. [A low phrase intro- 
duced from the practice of scraping in bowing.] 

SERAPE, xn. [Dan. scrab; Sw. skrap.) 
1. A rubbing. 
2. The sound of the foot drawn over the floor. 


bow. 
4. Difficulty; perplexity; distress; that which 
harasses. [4 low word.] T. B. Macaulay. 


S€RAP’ED, (skrapt,) pp. Rubbed on the surface with 
asharp or rough instrument; cleaned by rubbing ; 
cleared away by scraping. 

SC€RAP’ER, a. An instrument with which any thing 
is scraped ; as, a scraper for shoes. 

2. An instrument drawn by oxen or horses, and 
used for scraping earth in making or repairing roads, 
digging cellars, canals, &c. 

et An instrument having two or three sharp sides 
er edges, for cleaning the planks, masts, or decks of 
a ship, &c. 

4. A miser ; one who gathers property by penuri- 
ous diligence and small’savings ; a scrape-penny. 

5. An awkward fiddler. 

BERAP‘ING, ppr. Rubbing the surface with some- 
thing sharp or hard ; cleaning by a scraper; remov- 
ing by rubbing 5 playing awkwardly on a violin. 

SE€RAP’ING, x. That which is separated from a sub- 
stance, or is collected by scraping, raking, or rub- 
bing ; as, the scrapings of the strect. 

2. A drawing of the feet over the floor, as an in- 
sult to some one. Grose. * 

[ Used in the English universities. ] 

BERAT, v.t. [Formed on the rovt of L, rado.] 

'__Toscratch, [Wot in use.] Burton. 

BERAT, vi. To rake; to search. [Wot in use.) 

SERAT, 2. A hermaphrodite. [Nol m use.] Skinner. 

ERATCH, v. t. [G. kratzen, ritzen, kritveln; D. 

\ kratsen; Sw.kratsa; Dan. kradser; probably from 
the root of grate, and L. rado. See Class Rd, No. 
46, 49, 56, 58, 59. 

( 1. To rub and tear the surface of any thing with 
something sharp or ragged , as, to scratch the cheeks 
with the nails; to scratch the earth with a rake, to 
scratch the hands or face by riding or running among 
briers. 

A sort of small aand-colored atonea, so hard as to scratch glass. 


Grew. 
2. To wound slightly. 
3. To rub with the nails. 
Be mindful, when invention fails, 
To scratch your head and bite your nails. Swift. 


4. To write or draw awkwardly , as, to scratch out 
@ pamphlet. [Wot in use.] i 

5. To dig or excavate with the claws. 
mals scratch holes in which they burrow, 

To scratch out; to erase ; to rub out ; to obliterate, 

BERATCH, v. i. To use the claws in tearing the sur- 

face. The gallinaceous hen scratches fur her chick- 
ens. 

Dull, tame things, that will neither bite nor scratch. More. 


BERATCH, 2. A breakin the surface of a thing made 
\ by scratching, or by rubbing with any thing pointed 
or ragged ; as, a scratch on timber or glass, 


\ The coarse file— makes scratches in the work, Mozon. 


Sw. 
Some ani- 


These naile with scratches deform my breast, Prior, 
2. A slight wound. 

Heaven forbid a shallow seratch should drive 

The Prince of Wales from auch a ficld as this- Shak. 


3. A kind of wig worn for covering baldness or 
(stay hairs, or for other purpose. Smolilctt. 
4. Among bozers, a line across the prize ring, up to 
which boxers are brought when they jein fight. 
(Low. Grose. 
5. Scratches are a disease in horses consisting of 
dry chaps, rifts, or scabs, between the heel and 
astern joint, Buchanan. 
SCRATCH’ED, (skratcht,) pp. Torn by the rubbing 
of something rough or pointed. 
SERATCH’ER, xn. He or that which scratches. - 
2. A bird which scratches for food, as the common 
hen and cock, ~ 
BERATCH/ES, x. pl. Cracked ulcers on a horse’s 
} foot, just above the hoof. 
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SERATCH’ING, ppr. Rubbing with something pointed 
or rough ; rubbing and tearing the surface. 
SECRATCH/ING-LY, adv. With the action of scratch- 
ing. 
SERAW, n. 
Not in use.] ‘ 
SERAWL, v.t. [Qu. from erawl, or its root, or from 
the D. schravelon, to stratch or scrape. Both may be 
from one root. ] 
1. To draw or mayk awkwardly and irregularly. 
2. To write awkwardly. wi | y 
SERAWL,»v.%. ‘To write unskillfully and inelegantly. 


Sidney. 
{Irish and Erse.] Surface;. cut turf. 
Swift. 


Though with a golden pen you scrawl. Swift. 
2. To creep; tocrawl. [This is from crawl, but I 
know not that it is in use.]} Ainsworth. 


SERAWL, x. Unskillful or inelegant writing ; or a 

piece of hasty, bad writing. Pope. 
In New England, a ragged, broken branch of a 
tree, or other brush-wood ; brush. 

SERAWL/ED, pp. Written unskillfully. 

SERAWL’ER, xn. One who scrawls; a hasty or awk- 
ward writer. 

SERAWL/ING, ppr. or a. Writing hastily or inele- 
gantly. 

SERAW’NY, a. Meager; wasted. [This word is 
used colloquially in America, and is, undoubtedly, the 
saine as Scranny, which Halliwell mentions as be- 
ing used in various dialects in England.] 

SERAY,z. A bird, called the Ska Swattow or Tern, 

Sterna Hirundo.) 

SERE/A-BLE,a. [L. screabilis, from screo, to spit out.] 

That may be spit out. [ Ods.] 

SEREAK, (skreek,) v. i. (Sw. skrika; D. skriger; 
W. ysgregian, from ecregian, to creak, to shriek, from 
ereg, cryg, rough, roughness, or its root. This word 
is only a different orthography of screech and shrick, 
but is not elegant. 

To utter suddenly a sharp, shrill sound or outcry ; 
to scream ; as in a sudden fright; also, to creak, as 
a door or whecl. [See Screecn.] 

[When applied to things, we use creak, and when 
to persons, siriek, both of which are elegant.) 

SEREAK, xn A creaking; a screech. 

SCREAM, »v. i. [Sax. reomian, hreman, or hreman; 
W.. ysgarmu, to set up a scream or shout. It appears 
from the Welsh that this is also the English skirmish, 
Sp. escaramuzar, which in D. is schermutselen, from 
scherm, a fence or skreen; schermen, to fence. The 
primary sense is, to thrust, drive, or force out, or 
away, to separate. See Class Rm, No. 11.) 

1. To cry out with a shrill voice; to utter a sud- 
den, sharp outcry, as in a fright or in extreme pain ; 
to shriek. 

The fearful matrons ralec a screaming cry. Dryden. 


2. To utter a shrill, harsh cry ; as, the screaming 


owl. 

SEREAM, 2. A shriek, or sharp, shrill cry, uttered 
suddenly, as in terror or in pain; or the shirill cry of 
a fowl; as, screams of horror. Pope. 

SEREAM/ER, rn. A name given to two species of 
South American birds of the genus Palamedea, 
(Linneus,) usually ranked with the grallatorial or 
wading birds; so called from their loud, shrill cry. 


. . Cyc. 

SEREAM'ING, ppr. Uttering suddenly’a sharp, shrill 
cry ; crying with a shrill voice. 

SEREAM/ING, x. The act of crying out witha shriek 
of terrop or agony. 

SEREECH, v. i (Sw. skrika; Dan. skriger: G. 
schreien; W. ysgregian, from cregian, to creak ; Ir. 
screachaim, See Screak and Surizq, and Class Rg, 
No. 1, 4, 49, 50.] 

1. To cry out with a sharp, shrill voice; to uttera 
sudden, shrill cry, as in terror or acute pain; to 
Bcream ; to shriek. ‘acon. 

2. To utter a sharp cry, as an owl; thence called 
Screecu-Ow.. 

SECREECH, nxn. A sharp, shrill cry, uttered in acute 
pain, or in a sudden fright. 

2. A harsh, shrill cry, as of a fowl. Pope. 
SEREECH'ING, ppr. Uttering a shrill or harsh cry. 
SEREECH’-OWL, x. An ow! that utters a harsh, dis- 

agreeable cry at night, often considered ill-boding, 
but really no more ominous of evil than the notes of 
the nightingale. 

2. a. Like a screech-owl. Carlisle, 
SEREED, xn. In architecture,a name given to wooden 

rules for running moldings; also, to the extreme 
guides on the margins of walls and ceilings for 
floating to, by the aid of the rules. Brande. 

SCREEN, xn. [Fr. ecran. This word is evidently from 
the root of L. cerno, ezcerno, Gr. xpivw, to separate, 
to sift, to judge, to fight, contend, skirmish ; Sp. 
harnero, a sieve. The primary sense of the root 
is, to separate, to drive or force asunder, hence to 
sift, to discern, to judge, to separate, or cut off 
danger.]j ; 

1, Any thing that separates or cuts off incon- 
venience, injury, or danger; and hence, that which 
shelters or protects from danger, or prevents incon- 
venience. 


Some ambitious men eeem as ecreens to pribees In matters of 
danger and envy. Bacon, 
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2. In architecture, a partition in churches, é&c., car- 
ried up to a certain hight for separation and proy 
tection ; as, an altar screen, &c. P. Cyc. 

3. Something movable, used for separation, shel- 
ter, or concealment, or to exclude heat, cold, or light. 

5 Smart, 

4. A long, coarse riddle or sieve, used to sep- 

arate the coarser from the finer patts, as of coal, 


sand, &c. 

SEREEN, v.¢. To separate or cut off from inconve- 
nience, injury, or danger; to shelter, to protect ; to 
protect by hiding; to conceal; as, fruits screened 
from cold winds by a forest or hill. Our houses and 
garmentg screen us from cold; an umbrella screens 
us from rain and the sun’s rays. Neither rank nor 
money should screen from punishment the man who 
violates the laws, 

2. To pass through a screen; to separate the coarse 
part of any thing from the fine, or the worthless 
from the valuable. Evelyn, 

SEREEN’ED, pp. Protected or sheltered from injury 
or danger; sifted. 

SEREEN’ING, ppr. Protecting from injury or danger. 

SCREW, (skri,) x. [D. schroef; G. schraube; Dane 
skruve or skrue; Sw. skruf. The primary sense is, 
probably, to turn, or rather to strain. Class Rb.] 

1. A cylinder of wood or metal, grooved spirally ; 
or a cylinder with a spiral channel or thread cut in 
such a manner that it is equally inclined to the base of 
the cylinder, throughout the whale Jength. A screw 
is male or female. In the male screw, the thread 
rises from the surface of the cylinder; in the female, 
the groove or channel is sunk below the surface to 
receive the thread of the male screw. 

2. One of the six mechanical powers. 

3. A grooved piece of iron, used for fastening tox 
gether pieces of wood or metal ; usually called parle 
scRIW. P. Cie. 

SEREW, (skri,)v.t. To turn or apply a screw to; to 
press, fasten, or make firm, by a screw ; as, to screw 
a lock ona door ; to screw a press, 

2. To force ; to squeeze ; to press. 

3. To oppress by exactions. Landlords sometimes 
screw and rack their tenants without mercy. 

4. To deform by contortions ; to distort. 

He screwed his face into a hardened smile, 


Dryden. 
To screw out; to press out; to extort. 
To screw up; to force; to bring by violent pres 
sure ; as, to screw up the pins of power too high. 
Howall, 
To screw in, to force in by turning or twisting. 

SCREW’ED, (skride,) pp. Fastened with screws; 
pressed with screws ; forced. 

SECREW'ER, nr. He or that which screws. 

SECREW'ING, ppr. Turning a screw; fastening or 

ressing with a screw. 

SCREW’-PINE, ». [Malay, Pandang, i. c., something 
to be regarded.] The popular name of the several 
species of the genus Pandanus, trees which grow in 
the East [ndies, the Isle of Bourbon, Mauritius, New 
South Wales, and Guinea. The trees have great 
beauty, and some of them an exquisite odor; and 
their roots, leaves, and fruit are all found useful for 
Various purposes, 

SCREW!-TREE, zn. A plant of the genus Helicteres, 
of several species, natives of warm climates. They 
are evergreen, shrubby plants, with purple, brown 
or yellow flowers, and capsules intorted or twisted 
inward. Loudon. 

SERI-BA’/TIOUS, a. Skillful in or fond of writing. 

SERIB/BLE, v. t. [L. scribillo, dim. of scribo, to 

write, W. yszrivaw, See Scrise.] 

1. To write with haste, or without care or regard 
to correctness or elegance ; as, to scribble a letter or 
pamphlet, 
2. To fill with artless or worthless writi-¢. 
Milton. 
SERIB/BLE, v. i. To write without care or beauty, 
If Mavius scribble in Apollo's spite. . Pope. 


SERIB’/BLE, n. Hasty or careless writing; a writing, 
of little value ; as, a hasty scribble. Boyle, 
SERIB/BLED, pp. Written hastily and without care. 
SCERIB’/BLER, n, A petty author; a writer of no 

reputation. r 
The scribbler, pinched with hunger, writes to dine. Granville, 


SERIB/BLING,z. Actof scribbling or writing bette 
SCRIBBLING, ppr. or a. Writing hastily and with- 
out care. . 
SERIB/BLING-LY, adv. In a scribbling way. 
SERIBE,-». ([Fr., from L. seriba, from scribo, to 
write ; farmed probably on the root of grave, scrape, 
scrub; D. schryven; G. schreiben; Sw. skrifva; Dan. 
skriver ; W. ysyrivaw, ysgrivenu, whence scrivener ; 
It. scrivere; Sp. escribir; Port. escrever; Fr. ecrire, 
ecrivant; Arm. scriva, scrifan; Gr. ypagw; Ir. gra- 
fadh, to write, and sgriobam, sgrabam, to scrape, en- 
grave, or write; Ruas. skrebu, sgrebayu, to scrape, 
scrub, rake. Class Rb. The first wri g@ Was prob- 
ably engraving on wood or thn 
1. In a general sense, a writer. Hence, 
2. A notary: a public writer. 
3. In ecclesia sticul meetings and associations in Amare, 
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be a secretary or clerk ; one who records the tranc- 
actions of an ecclesiastical body. 

4. In Scripture and the Jewish history, a clerk cr 
secrotary to the king. Seraiah was scribe to King 
David. © Sam. viil. 

5. An cficor who enrolled or kept tho rolls of tho 
army, and callod ovor the names and reviewed thom. 
2 Ci, xzvi. 2 Kings xxv. 

6. A writer and a doctor of the Jaw; a man of 
learning ; ono skilled in tho Jaw ; one who read and 
explainod tho law to tho poopl>, Lzra vit. 

SERICE, vt To mark cr fit by a rulo or compasses ; 
to fit the edge of a board, &c., to another surface, 
SERID/ ED, pp. Mgrkod or fitted to another curfaco. 
S€RID/LIG, ppr. Marking or fitting to anczhor curface. 
SCRIBINCG, wn. Tho fitting of tho cdco cf a board to 
another surface. In joincry, tho fitting of ono piece 
to another, so that their fibera nay be. porpondisular 
. to cach othoz Quilt. 
RERIMER, xn. [Fr. eserimeur. See Sxinmiou.] 
A fencing-mastor. [ Od:.] Shak. 
SCRIMP, v.t [Sw. ckrumpen, shrivoled ; D. krimpen, 
to shrink, crimp, shrivel ; G. schrumpfen ; W. crimpiaw, 
to pinch.} 

To contract; to shorten; to make too small or 
short; to limit or straiton ; a3, to scrimp tho pattern 
of a coat, New England. 

a dialects in England.] Hall: well, 

SERIMP, a. Short; scanty. 
SERIMP, x. A pinching miser; a niggard ; a close- 


fisted person. New England. 
BERIMP/ING-LY, adv. In a scrimping or scanty 
manner. 


SERINE, x. ([L. scriniums Norm. escriny probably 
from L. cerno, secerno.] 

A shrine ; a chest, book-case, or other place, whero 
writings or curiosities are deposited. [See Saninz, 
which 13 generally used ] Spenser. 

GERINGE, v.i. To cringe, of which this word is a 
corruption. 

SCRIP, 2. [W. ysgrab, ysgrepan, something puckered 
or drawn together, a wallet, a scrip; Sw. skrappa. 
This belongs to tho roof of gripe, our vulgar grab, 
that is, to seize or press. ] 

A small bag; 2 wallet; a satchel. David put five 
smooth stones in a scrip. 1 Sam. xvil. Matt. x. 

SERIP, zn. [L. scriptum, scriptio, from scribo, to write.] 

A amall writing, certificate, or schedule; a piece 
of paper containing a writing. y 

Bills of exchange can not pay our debts abroad, ull scrips of 

paper can be made current coin. Locke. 

A certificate of stock subscribed to a bank or other 
company, or of a share of other joint property, is 
called in America a scrip. 


SCRIP’PAGE, n. That which is contained in a scrip. 
Not in use. Dict. 
SERIPT, x. Ascrip. [Wot in use.] Chaucer. 


- & Among printers, a kind of type mado in imita- 


tion of hand-writing. P. Cyc. 
SERIP'TO-RY, a. [L. scrip@riuse See Scriss iA 
Expressed In writing; not verbal. [Little used.] 
BERIP: 


TUR-AL, a. ee Scripture] Contained in 
the Scriptures, so called by way of eminence, that is, 
in the Bible 3 a3, @ scriptural word, expression, or 
phrase. 
2. peporiing to the Scriptures or sacred oracles ; 
8, a scriptural doctrine. 
SCERIP/TUR-AL-IST, n. One who adheres literally 
to the Scriptures, and makes them the foundation of 
all philosopby. 
SCRIP'TUR-AL-LY, adv. Ina scriptural manner. 
SERIP/TURE, (skript/yur,) n. [L. scriptura, from 
scribo, to write.] 


1. In its primary sense, a writing; any thing writ- 
ten. Ralegh. 

2. Appropriately, and ay way of distinction, the books 
of the Old and New Testament. the Bible. Tho 


word {3 used ejthor in the singular or plural number 
to denote tho sacred writings, or divine oracles, called 
sacred or holy, a3 proceeding from God, and contain- 
fing sacred doctrines and precepts. : 

Thore fs not any action that a man ought to do or forbear, but 
the Scriptura will give Lim a clear precept or proliivition 
for ft, : South. 

Compared with the knowledge which tho Scriptures contain, 
every othor subject of human inquiry is vanity and empu- 
ness, . Buckminster. 


SERIP/TUR-IST, n. One well versed in the Scrip- 


turos, Newcombe. 
S€ERIVE/NER, (skriv/ner,) n. [W. ysgrivenwr, from 
sgrivenu, to. write, It, scrivano; Fr. ecrivain. 


carinz.] 
1, A writer; one whose occupation is to draw con- 
tracts or other writings. Encyc. 
2. One whose business is to place money at inter- 
Deyleas 


. est, 
SERO-BICE’/U-LATE. 
FORO BIU.LA-TED,|% [L- serobiculus.] 

Pitteo, baving numerous small, shallow depres- 
sions or hollows, indley. 
BEROF’U-LA, ». [L. In G. kropfis crop, craw, and 

ccrofula. In D, it is kropzeer, neck-sore.] 
A disease capable of affecting various parts, but 
which, when seated in glands, is manifested by in- 


dolent enlargement, sometimes suppurating imper 
fettly or ulcerating; ulcer healing with difficulty. 

' It is more properly called Struua. The popular 
name, [=110’s-Evit, {3 applied to this disease only 
whon {: {3 seated in glands. 

SCROF’Y-LOUSD, c. Portaining to scrofula, or partak- 
ing of its nature ; a3, scrofwlous tumors ; a scrofulous 
habit of body. , 

2, Diseased or affected ‘with scrofula. 


Scrofulous persona can nover be culy nourished, Arbuthnot, 


SEROF’U-LOUS-LY, adv. In a scrofulous manner. 

CCROG, nx A stuntod shrub, bush, or branch. 

SCROLL, nm. [Probably furmed from roll, or its root; 
Fr. ecroue, a contracted word, whence ezcrow.] 

1. A roll of paper or parchment; or a writing 
formhed into a roll. 

Hore {3 the scroél of every man’s name. Shak. 

Tha heavens shall be rolied together as a ecroll. — Is, xxxiv. 

2. In architecture, a namo given to convolved or 
spiral ornaments variously introduced ; also, to the 
volutes cf the Ionic and Corinthian capital. Guilt. 

3. A rounded mark added to a person’s name, in 
signing a paper. On some estates it has the effect of 
a coal, thoug’ not genorally. Bouvier, 

SCRO'TLFORM, a [L. scrotum] 

Purse-shaped. P 
S€RO/TO-CLLE, n. A rupture or hernia in the scrotum. 
SCRO/TUM, xn. [L.] Tho bag which contains the 

tecticics, 
SECROYLE,n. [In Fr. ecrouelics, the king’s evil; or 
D. schraal, thin, lean, meager.) 

A meah fellow ; awretch. [Wot in use.] Shak. 

SERUB, v.t. Sw. skrubba, to ccrub, to rebuke, Dan. 
skrubber; D. echrobben: G. schrubben, This word is 
probably formed on rub, or its root, and perhaps 
scrape, L. scribo, may bo from the same radix; Ir. 
scriobam. | 

To rub hard, either with the hand or with a cloth 
sor an instrument ; usually, to rub hard with a brush, 
or with something coarss or rough, for the purpose 
of cloaning, scouring, or making bright; a3, to scrub 
a floor ; to scrub a deck ; to scrub vessels of brass or 
other metal. 

SERUB, v. i. To be diligent and penurious; as, to 
scrub hard for a living. 

SERUB, n. A mean fellow; one that Jabors hard and 
lives manly 

2. Something small and mean. 


No Iitde serub joint shall come on my board, Suift. 


3. A worn-out brush. Ainsworth. 
SERUD/-RACE, n. A race between low and con- 
temptible animals, got up for amusement. 
S€RUB’BED, (skrubd,) pp. Rubbed hard. 
SERUB‘BED, | a. Smalland mean ; stunted in growth ; 
SERUD’BY, as, a scrubbed boy ; a scrybby cur; a 
scrubby tree. Shak, Swift. 
SERUB/BING, ppr. Rubbing hard. 
SERUF, for Scurr, is notinuse. . 
SERU/PLE, nx. ([Fr. scrupule, from L. scrupulus, a 
doubt; scrupulum, the third part of a dram, from 
scrupus, a chossman; probably, a piece, a small 
thing, from scraping, like scrap. Scrupulus was, pri- 
.Marily, a little stone or piece of gravel ; and as one 
of such in a shoe hurts the foot, it is supposed that 
this, liko a sbort stop or flinching, gave riso to the 
sonse of doubting, which gives pain, Encyc. 

1. Doubt ; hesitation from the difficulty of deter- 
mining what is right or expedient; backwardness; 
reluctance to decide or to act. A man of fashlonablo 
honor makes no scruple to take another’s life, or ex- 
his own. Le has no scruples of conscience, or 

e despises them. 
con A woight of twenty grains, the third part of a 

am. 

3. Proverbially, a very small quantity. 

4, In Eastern chronology, the ono thousand and 
eightieth part of an hour; a division of timo used 
by the Chaldeans, Jews, Arabs, &c. Hutton. 

Scrupls of half duration; an are of the moon’s or- 
bit, which the moon’s center describes from tho be- 
ginning of an eclipse to the middle, [Rarc.] 

Scruples of immersion, or incidence; an arc of the 
moon’s orbit, which her center describes from the 
beginning of tho eclipse to the time when its center 
falls inte the shadow. [Rare] 

Scruples of emersion; an atc of the moon’s orbit, 
which her center describes in the time from the first 


emersion of tho moon’s limb to the end of tho eclipse. 
é oat Hutton, 
S€RO’PLE, v. t To doubt ; to hesitate. 
He acrupled not to eat, 
Against his better knowledge. Milton, 


BEROD'PLE, 2. t, To doubt; to hesitate to believe ; to 
question; as, to scruple the truth or accuracy of an 
account or calculation. 

BERO’/PLED, pp. Doubted; questioned. 

S€RO/PLER, n. A doubter; one who hesitates. 

SERO/PLING, ppr. Doubdting ; hesitating ; question- 


SCD 


1. The quality or ctato cf being cery - 3 
doubtfulncss respecting come diaack patna: 
ceeding from the difficulty or delicacy of determin. 
ing how to act, honco, the caution or tenderness 
arising from the fear of doing wrong or offending, 
The first eacrilege ls looked u . 
they have ek made da ee oe tale oerueulésun ie 
retires. Decay of Piety. 
2. Nicety of doubt; or nice regard Yo exactness 
and prorriety, ‘ 


So carcicl, even to ecrupulosity, were they to keep their Sab- 
bath. South. 


3. Nicenoz3 ; préciseness, 
SERO’PU-LOUS, c. [L. scrupulosus ; Fr, aupnelt 
1. Nicely doubtful ; hesitating to determino or to 
act ; cautious in decicion from a fear of offending or 
doing wrong. Be carcful, in moral conduct, not'to 
offend scrupulous brethron. K 
2. Given to making objections ; captious. 
Equality of two domestic powers 
Breeds ecrupulous faction, 
3. Nice; doubtful. 
Tho juatics of that cause ought to be evident; not olecure, not 
tcrupulous, [Not in ues.) Bacon. 
4, Careful; cautious ; exact in regarding facts, 
Woodward. 
A he Nico; exact; as, a scrupulous abstinence from 
abor, 


Paley, 
SCRU/PU.LOUS-LY, adv. _ With a nice repant, to 
minute particulars or to exact propriety. 


The duty consista nut ecrupulously In minutes and half hours, 


Shak, 


lor. 
Henry was scrupulously careful not to ascribe the poceaig to 
bimeelf. Addison, 


SERG'PU-LOUS-NESS, n, The state or quality of 
being scrupulous ; niceness, exactness, or caution in 
determining or in acting, from aregard to truth, pro- 
priety, or expedience. 

S€RU'TA-BLE, c. [See Scrutiny.] Discoverable 
by inquiry or ¢ritical examination. Deaay of Piety, 

SCRU-TA/TION, x. Search; scrutiny. [Wot used.] 

SCRU-TA’/TOR, n [L., from scrutor. 

One that scrutinizes ; a close examiner or inquirer. 


Little used.] Aylife. 
SEBU-TI-NEER/, x. One who ecrutinizes, 
SERU'TI-NIZE, v. t. [from scrutiny.] To search 


closely ; to examine or inquire into critically ; as, to 
ecrutinize the measures of administration ; to scruti~ 
ize the private conduct or motives of individuals, 
SC€RU/TI-NIZ-ED, pp. Examined closely. 
RORUBTIIZER, n. One who examines with crit 
cal care. 

SERU/TI-NIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Inquiring into with 
critical minuteness or exactness ; searching closely. 
SERU/TI-NOUS, a. Closely inquiring or examining; 
captious, Denham. 
SCRU/TI-NY, n. [Fr. scrutin; It. scrutinio; Sp. eso 
crutinio; Low L. scrutinium, from scrutor, to search 

closely, to pry into; Sax. scrudnian; Ir. scrudam.] 

1, Close search;.minute inquiry ; critical exam 
Nation ; as, a scrutiny of votes; narrower scrutiny. 
In tho heat of dcbate, observations may escape & 
prudent man, which will not bear the test of scrutiny. 

2. In the primitive church, an examination of cates 


- 


chumena in the last week of Lent, who were to re- . 


, ceive baptism on Easter-day. This was performed 
with prayers, oxorcisms, and many other ceremonies. 


= NCIC. 
* 3. In the canon law, a ticket or little paper billet on 
which a vote is written. Encye. 
4. In parliamentary.language, an examination of 
the votes given at on election ‘by a committee for the 
eee of correcting the poll, Brande, 
SERU'TI-NY, v. t. The came as Scrutinize. [ Obs.) 
SERU-TOIR’, (skru-twor’,) n, [Fr ecritoire, from 
ecrire, to write. See Scurpr. . 
A kind of desk, case of drawers, or cabinet, with 
a lid opening downward for the convenience 
writing on it. , Prior. 
SORUZE, v.t. Toxrowd; to squeeze. [.4 low word, 
of local use. Spenser. 
SEUD, v. i. [This is shoot, or from the same root; 
Dan. skyder, to shoot ; skud, a shot; Sw, skiudda, to 
throw or pour out; Sax. sceotan, tc choot, to flee or 
haste away ; W. ysguedi, h,orslrust ; ysgudaw, 
sguthaw, to whisk, to 6 maith about. Bee 
HOOT.] f i 
1. In a general sense, to 
with haste. In seamen’s lang x 
recipitation before a tempest. This is done with 
ite sufficient sail to kecp the vessel ahagd of the 
sea, or when the wind is too violent, without any 
sail set, which is called scudding under bare poles. 


‘olten. 
2, To run wish precipitation ; to fly. Dryden. 
SEUD, v. t, To pass over cuickly. Shenstone, 


S6UD, n. Tho seamcn’s name for loose, vapory 
clouds driven swiftiy by + he wind. Bran 
Q, A driving along; a-mesung with seg am 


ing. lay. 
SERO/PU-LIZE, (skrip’yu-lize,)v. t. To perplex with | BEUD/DING, ppr. Driving or being driven before a 


scruples of conscience, 
SERU-PU-LOS/I-TY, 2, [L. scrupulositas.] 


tempest ; running with fleetness, 
SC€UD’DLE, v. i, To run with a kind of affected 
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Haste;~ commonly ‘pronounced acuttle. 
word. : 

S8€U'DO, (skoo'do,) n.; pl. Scupt, (skoo/dee,) [It.] 
An ftalian silver coin and money of account. The 
acudo of Rome is worth 4s. 4d. sterling, or one doflex; 

- Cyc. 

SCUF’FLE, (skuf’fi,) 2. [This isa different orthogra- 
phy of SHuFFLE; from shove, or its root ; Sw. skuff, a 
push; skuffa, to push, thrust, shove; Dan. skuffe, a 
drawer, a scoop, a shovel; skuffer, to shufle, to cheat; 
D. schuiven, to shove, push, or draw ; G. schieben.] 

1. A contention or trial of strength between two 
persons, who embrace each other’s bodies ; a struggle 
with cluse embrace, to decide which shall throw the 
other; in distinction from Wrestiina, which is a 
trial of stcength and dexterity at arms length. 
Ainong our coinmon people, it is not unusual for two 
pTsens to commence a contest by wrestling, and at 
last cluse in, as it is called, and decide the contest by 
8 scufie. 

2. A confused contest ; 2 tumultuous struggle for 
victory or superiority ; a fight. 

The dog leaps upon the s*rpent and tears 't to pieces; but in the 

scuffle, the craile happoned to be overturned. L'Esirange. 

BCUF’FLE, v. i. To strive or struggle with close em- 
brace, as two men or boys. 

2. To strive or contend tumultuously, as small 
parties. 

A gallant man prefers to fight to great disdvantages In the field, 
in an orderly way, rather than wo ecufie with an undisciplin 
ravble, XK. Charles. 

SOUF’/FLER, zn. One who scuffles. 

2. An agricultural implement resembling the scari- 
fier, but usually lighter. Farm. Encyc. 
SCUF/FLING, per. Striving for superiority with 
close embrace ; struggling or contending without 

order. 

BEUG, v.t. [Dan. skygger, to shade; Sw. skugga, a 


shade. ] 
To hide. [Local.] Grese. 
SEULK, v.i [See Sxutx.] To retire into a close or 
eovered placo for concealment ; to Jurk ; to lie close 
from shame, fear of injury, or detection. 
SEULK’/ER, n. A lurker; one that lies close for 
hiding. [See Sxurxer.] 
SEULK/ING, ppr. Withdrawing into a close or cov- 
ered place fur concealment; lying close. 
SEULL, n. The brain-pan. [See Sxutt.] 

2. A boat; acock-boat, [See Scviver.] 

3. One who sculls a boat. But properly, 

4. An oar,so short that one man can work a pair ; 
usually, an oar placed over the stern of a boat, and 
worked from side to side. = rande, 

5. A shoal or multitude of fish. [Sax. sceole.] 

_[.Vot im use.] 

SCULL, v.t. To impel a boat by moving and turning 
an oar over the stern. Totten. 

S€ULL’-C€AP. See Szurt-Cap, 

SEULL’ED, (skuld,) pp. Impelled by turning an oar 
over the stern. 

SE€ULL/ER, n. A boat rowed by one man with two 
sculls or short oars. 

2. One that sculls, or rows with sculls; one that 
fmpels a boat by an oar over the stern. 

SEULL’ER-Y, xn. [Probably from the root of shell, 
scale, Fr. ecuelle ; Scot. skul, skoll, a bowl; Dan. skaal, 
a drinking-cup ; skal, a shell, skull; G. schale, scal®; 
a shell, a dish, or cup; D. schall, schil. Skulls and 
shells were the cups, bowls, and dishes of rude 
men. 

| A place where dishes, kettles, and other culinary 

.. itensils are kept. 

S€ULL/ING, ppr. Impelling a boat by an oar. 

SEULL’ION, (skul/yun,) x. [Ir. squille, from the root 
of the preceding.] 

) A servant that cleans pots and kettles, and does 

© other menial services in the kitchen. 

S€ULL/ION-LY, a. Like a scullion; base; low; 
mean. [Wot used.] 

BEULP, ov. t. [L. sculpo, scajpo. Qu. Gr. yAvdw; 
root 952, Class Lb, No. 27; or gall, L. calvus, Class 


‘Gl, No. 8.] 
To carve; toengrave. [Wot in use.] - Sandys. 


SEULP'TILE, (-til,) a. [L. sculptilis,] 
Formed by carving ; 2s, sculptile images. Brown. 
SEULPTOR, 

; cupation inte” pod or stone into images ; a 
carver. ve —_* Encye, 
BEULP’/TUR-ALj@Tertaining to sculpture or en- 

raving. 


SCULP’TURE, (skulpt’yur,) x. [Fr.; L. seulptura.] 
1. The art of carving, cutting, or hewing wood or 
stone into images of men, beasts, or other things ; 
applied particularly to carving images or statues in 


- 2 Carved work. [stone. 
There, tuo, In living sculpture, might be seen 
The mad affection of the Cretan queen. Dryden, 


-~ 3. The art of engraving on copper. 

BEULP’TURE, v. t. To carve; to engrave ; to form 
pager or figures with the chisel on wood, stone, or 
metal. 

SCULP’TUR-ED, pp. or a. Carved; engraved; as, a 
eculptured vase ; sculptured marble. 


ee Scutr.] One whose oc-| SCUR/RIL-OUS-NESS, n. Indecency of language; 
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[4 low| SCULP/TUR-ING, ppr. Carving ; engraving. 


SEUM, n. [Fr. ecume; It. schiuma; Sw. und Dan, 
skum; D. schuim; G, schaum,] 

1. The extraneous matter or impurities which rise 
to the surface of liquors in boiling or fermentation, 
or which form on the surface by other means, The 
word is also applied to the scoria of metals. Encyc. 

2. The refuse ; the recrement; that which is vile 
or worthless. 

The great and the Innocent are insulted by the scum and refuse 

of the people. : Addison. 
SEUM, v. t. To take the scum from ; to clear off the 
inpure matter from the surface ; to skim. 
You that scuzn the molten lead. Dryden. 


SEUM’BER, x. The dung of the fox. Ainsworth. 
SCUM’BLE, »v. t. In oil painting, thinly to spread or 
rub opaque or semi-opaque colors over other colors, 
to modify the effect. Jocelyn. 
SEUM’BLING, xn. In oil painting, the act of thinly 
spreading or rubbing opaque or semi-opaque c.lors 
over other colors, to modify the effect; also the 
colors thus spread over others. Jocelyn. 
SC€UM/MED, pp. Cleared of scum ; skimmed. 
SCUM/MER, 7x. [Fr. sameresl: 
An instrument used for taking off the scum of 
fiquors ; a skimmer. 
SCUM'MING, ppr. Clearing of scum ; skimming. 
SCUM'MINGS, 2. pl. The matter skimmed from 
boiling liquors; as, the scummings of the boiling- 
house. Edwards, West Indies. 
SCUP’PER, xn. [Sp. escupir, to spit, to eject, to dis- 
charge. ] 


The scuppers or scupper-holes of a ship are chan- | 


nels cut through the water-ways and sides of a ship 
at proper distances, for carrying off the water from 
the deck. Totten. 
SEUP’PER-HOSE, zn. A pipo of leather, canvas, &c., 
attached to the mouth of the scuppers, on the outside 
of a vessel, to prevent the water from entering. 
Totten, 
SCUP’PER-NAIL,2. A nail with a very broad head, 
for covering a large surface of the hose. 
Muar. Dict. 
SCUP’/PER-PLUG, zn. A plug to stop a scupper. 
Totten. 
SCURF, x. [Sax. scurf; G. schorf: D. schurft; Dan. 
skurv ; Sw. skorf; Ice. skarfa; L. scorbutus. In D. 
scheuren is to rend or crack, and scheurbuik is scurvy, 
Dan. skiérbug, from skidr, brittle, In Ir. gearbh is 
rough. It is named from breaking or roueheess.) 
1. A dry, miliary scab or mealy crust formed on 
the skin of an animal. 
2. The soil or fuul remains of any thing adherent ; 
as, the scurf of crimes. [ot common nor elegant.] 


Dryden. 
3. Any thing adhering to the surface. 
There stood a hill, whose grisly top 
Shone with a glossy scurf, Milton. 


SCURF’I-NESS, zn. The state of being scurfy. 
SCURF’Y, a. Having scurf ; covered with scurf. 

2. Resembling scurf. 

S€UR/RILE, (skur’ril,) a. [L. scurrilis, from scurra, 
a buffoon ; G. scheren, D. scheeren, to jeer.] 

Such as befits a buffoon or vulgar jester; low; 
mean ; grossly opprobrious in language ; scurrilous ; 
as, scurrile jests ; scurrile scoffing ; scurrile taunts. 

Shak, Dryden. . 
SCUR-RIL‘'I-TY, x. [L. scurrilitas; Fr: scurrilité.] 

Such low, vulgar, indecent, or abusive language 
as is used by mean fellows, buffoons, jesters, and 
the like; grossness of reproach or invective ; ob- 
scene jests, é&c. 

Banish scurrility and profanoness. Dryden. 
SEUR/RIL-OUS, a. Using the low and indecent Jan- 
guage of the meaner sort of pec le, or such as only 
the license of buffoons can warrant ; as, @ scurrilous 
fellow. 

2. Containing low indecency or abuse; mean; 

foul; vile; obscenely jocular; as, scurrilous lam 


guage. 
SCUR/RIL-OUS-LY, adv. With gross reproach; 
with low, indecent language. 


It la barbarous incivility, scurrilously to sport with what others 
count religion. ¢ Tillotson. 


vulgarity , baseness of manners, 
SEUR’VI-LY, adv. [from scurvy.] Basely ; meanly; 
with coarse and vulgar intivility. 
The clergy were never more learned, or 80 scurvily trerted. 
Swi, 


S€UR/VI-NESS, 2. [from scurvy.] The state of be- 
ing scurvy. 

SCUR/VY, 2. [from scurf; scurvy for scurfy ; Low L. 
acorbutus. | ‘ 

A disease characterized by livid spots of various 
sizes, sometimes minute and sometimes large, and 
occasioned by extravasation of blood under the cuti- 
cle, paleness, Janguor, lassitude, and depression of 
spirits, general exhaustion, pains in the Jimbs, occa- 
sionally with fetid breath, spongy and bleeding 
gums, and bleeding from almost all the mucous 
Membranes. It is occasioned by confinement, innu- 


SCU/TEL-LA-TED, a, [L. scutclla, 9 dish. 


S€0/TI-FORM, a. 
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tritious food, and hard labor, in conjunction, but 
more especially by confinement, for a long period of 
time, to a limited range of food, which is incapable 
of supplying the elements necessary to repair the 
waste of the system. This disease has been called 
purpura by some nosologists, but by Good it is more 
appropriately styled porphyra. 
SEUR’VY, a. Scurfy ; covered or affected by scurf 
or scabs ; scabby ; diseased with scurvy. Leviticus. - 
2. Vile; mean; low; vulgar; worthless; con- 
temptible ; as, a scurvy fellow. ; 
He spoke a and provoking te: Shak, 
ehatisecroplC oie of taking shee Swift. 
SEUR/VY-GRASS, n. A plant of the genus Cochle- 
aria; alsocalled Spoonwort. It grows on rocks near 
the sea, has an acrid, bitter taste, and has its name 
from having been often used as a remedy for the 
scurvy. It was formerly eaten raw as a salad, 


Partington. Loudon. 
*SCOS'ES, for Excuszs, 


Shak. 
SCUT, x. [Ice. skott; W. cwt, a tail or rump; c-2ta,. 
short. 


The tail of a hare or other animal whose tail is 


short. Brown. Swift. 
pats) Octo n. [Law L, scutegium, from scutum, & 
shield. : 
In English hi. » & tax or contribution levied 


upon those who held Jands by knight service ; orgi- 
nally, a composition for personal service which the 
tenant owed to his Jord, but afterward levied as an 


assessment. Blackstone. 


SCO’TATE, a, [L. scutum, a buckler.] 


1. In botany, having the form of an ancient round 
buckler. ee 
2. In zoBlogy, protected by large scales, as a sur- 
face. Brande. 
SCUTCH, ». t. [ame as Scoren, to cut slightly.]. Te 
beat or whip slightly. Hallivell, 
SCUTCH, v.t., In Pennsylvania, to dress flax with a 
scutching knife, in New England called a Swinere © 
or Swinciino Knire. 
SEUTCH’EON, a contraction of Escurcuron, which 
see. 
The ornamental bit of brass plate perforated with 
a key-hole, and placed over the key-hole of a piece 
of furniture. 
S€ODTE, nz. es scutum, a buckler. 
1. A small shield. [Mot used. Skelton. 
2. A French gold coin of 3s. 4d. sterling. 
used. Encyc. 


Ecurn sd 

Formed like @ pan; divided into small surfaces; 
as, the scutellated bone of asturgeon. Woodward. 

S€U-TI-BRANCH'I-ATE, a. A term applied to a 
molluscous animal covered by a shell, in the manner 
of a shield. 

[L. scutum, a buckler, and form.] 

Having the form of a buckler or shield, . 

SCO/TI-PED, n. “[L. scutum and pes.] 

One of a family of birds which have the anterior 
part of the legs covered with segments of horny 
rings, terminating on each side in a groove. Brande. 

SCUT’TLE, n. [L. scutclla, a pan or saucer; W. 
ysgudell ; Sax. scutel, scuttel, a oat 

A broad, shallow basket ; so called from its resem- 
blance to a dish. 

S€UT’TLE, n. [Fr. ecoutille; Arm. scoutilh; Sp. 
escotilla; Sax. scyttel, a bolt or bar; scyttan, to bolt, 
to shut. See Suurt.] 

1. In ships, a small hatchway or open‘ng in the 
deck, large enough to admit a man, and with a lid 
for covering it; also, a Jike hole in the side or bottors 
of a ship, and through the coverings of her hatch- 
ways, &c. 

_2. A square hole in the roof of a house, with o 


3.. [from scud, and properly scuddle.] A quick 
pace ; a short run. Spectator. 
SCEUT’TLE, v. i. To run with affected precipitation. 

Arbuthnot, 
SCUT’TLE, »v. t. [from the noun.] To cut large 
holes through the bottom, deck, or sides, of a ship 
for any purpose. 2 
2. To sink by making hojes through the bottom ; 
as, to scuttle a ship. 
S€UT/TLE-BUTT, A butt or cask with a large 
SCUT’TLE-€ASK, hole in it, used to contain the 
fresh water for daily use in a ship. Mar, Dict. 
SCUT’/TLED, pp. Having holes made in the bottom 
or sides ; sunk by means of cutting holes in the bot- 
tom or sides. : 

S€UT’/TLE-FISH, 2. The cuttle-fish, so called. [See 
Curtie-Fisu. 

SEUT’TLING, ppr. Cutting holes in the bottom or. 
sides ; sinking by such holes. 

SCLEHE, zx. [Sax. sithe; D. seissen; Ch. 13M, Syr. 


fre 


im, Ar. Quos> hatzada, to reap; deriv. Ar. o 


sickle; Sam. S4TM1V to reap; Eth. 062 atzad, 
to reap, and deriv. a sickle; Heb. and Ch. T3y2, 
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jfrom the same root, an ax. . These verbs seem to he 
the same, with different prefixes, and from this evi- 


dently is derived sythe, which would be a better | SEA/-BREAM, n. 


epelling than scythe.] 
1, An instrument for mowing grass, or cutting 
-‘grain or other vegetables. It consists of a long 
curving blade, with a sharp edge, made fast to a han- 
dle, which, in New England, is called a snath, and 
which is bent into a convenient form for swinging 
the blade to advantage. The blade is bung to the 
@nath ot an acute angle. : 
In mythology, Saturn or Time is represented with 
'@ scythe, the emblem of destruction. 
1 a. The curved, sharp blade used anciently in war 
., ¢hariots. 
BCYTHE, o.t, To mow. ne in use.) Shak. 
BCYFH'LD, a. Arined with scythes, as a cherivt, 
SCY FHL! MAN, x. One whousesa scythe ; a mower. 
SCYTH'I-AN, (sith’e-an,) a. Pertaining to Scythia, q 
} Dame given to the northern part of Asia, and Europe 
adjoining to Asia. 
SCYTII'I-AN, n. [See Scot.] A native of Scythia. 
SDAIN, for Dispain, [lIt. sdegnare.] [Not in usc.) 
} Spenser. 
SDEIN/FUL, (sdane’-,) for Disparwrut., — Spenser. 
BEA, (see,) n. (Sax. sa, secge: G. sec; D. rece; Sw. 
» si, the sea, a lake, or pool ; Basque, sak ; contracted 
from seg, seez. ence Sax. garseze, garsecge, gar- 
eezg,the ocean. This word, like la/:e, signifies, pri- 
marily, a seat, set, or lay, a repository, a basin. 
» 1. A large basin, cistern, or laver which Solomon 
made in the temple, so large as to contain more than 
six thousand gallons. This was called the brazen 
gea, and used to hold water, for the priests to wash 
themselves. 1 Kings vii. 2 Chron. iv. 
} 2. A large budy of w ter, nearly inclosod by land, 
asthe Baltic or the Mediterranean ; as, the Sca of 
Azof. Seas are properly branches of the ocean, and 
upon the same level. Large bodies of wator inland, 
and situated above the level of the ocean, are lakes. 
The appellation of sea, given to the Caspian Lake, 
is an exception, and not very correct. So the Lake 
of Galilee is called a sea, from the Greck. 
3.. The ocean ; as,to goto gea. The flect is at sea, 
or on the high seas. 
' 4 Awave;abillow; asurge. The vessel shipped 
Q sea. é 
5. The swell of the ocean in a tempest, or the di- 
rection of the waves; as, we head the sea. 
6. Proverbially, a large quantity of liquor; as, a 
sea of blood.: 
7. A rough or agitated place or element. . 


Tn a troubled sea of passion tost, Milton. 
Half seas over; half drunk. [A low phrase.] 
Spectator. 


On the hick seas; in the open sea, the common 
highway of nations. : 
BEA'-A-NEM/O-NE, x. A popular name of the Ac- 
tinia. Dana. 
BEA'-APE, n. [sea and ape.] The name given to a 
marine anima! which plays tricks like an ape. The 
- Mame is applied by some to the sea-otter. 
2 Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 
BEA!-BANK, n. [sea and bank.] The sea-shorc. 
Shi 


2. A bank or mole to defend against the sea. 
BEA!-BAR,n. [sea and bar.] The sea-swallow. 
Johnson. 
SEA’-BAT, x. [sea and bat.] A sort of flying fish. 
Cotgrave, 
SRA!-BATII-ED, a. [seaand bathe.] Bathed, dipped, 
or washed in the sea. Sandys, 
BEA/-BEAR, n.° [sea and bear.] An animal of the 
Le kind that frequonts the sea ; the white or polar 


are 
2. A name of several species of the seal family, as 
the ursine seals, of the genus Arctocephalus of F, 
Cuvier. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 
SEA/-BEARD, n. [sea and beard.] A marine plant, 
Conferva rupestris, growing in dcnse tufts, Le 
SEA’-BEAST, zn. fea and beast.] A beast or mon- 
strous animal of t Milton. 
8E£A’-BEAT, 
SEA!-BEAT-EN, 


e sea, 
{ a. [sea and beat.] Beaten by the 
sea ; lashed by the waves. 


Along the sea-teat shore. Pope. 
SEA/-BOARD,) x. [sea and Fr. ord, side.] The 
SEA/-BORD, sea-shore. 

S£EA'-BOARD, adv. Toward the sea. 


SEA’-BOAT,n. [sea and boat.] A term applied by 
seamen to a vesscl with respect to her qualities in 
bad weather ; as, a good sea-boat. Brande. 

8EA’-BORD, | a. [sea and Fr. bord, border.] 

SEA'-BORD’ER-ING, rdering on the sea op 

‘ 


ocean. 
SEA'-BORN, a. [sea and born.] Born of the sea; 
produced by the sed; as, Neptune and his sea born 


| Biece Waller. 
2. Born at sea, 

SEA’-BOUND, ie [sea and bound.] Bounded 

SEA'-BOUND-ED, } by the sea. 


seaweeee wn. [sea and boy.] A boy anyyed on 


SEA 


SEA 


- | 
SEA'-BREACH, wn. [zea and breach.) Irruption of } SEA’-FAR-ING, a. [Supra.] Following the business 


the sea by breaking the banks, L’Estrange. 

[sea and bream.] A sea-fish of 

the genus Pageilus, serene, inn.,) growing to the 
length of from 16 to 20 inches, and used for food. 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib, 

SEA’/-BREEZE, n. ae and breeze.] A wind or cur- 
rent of oir blowing from the sea upon land ; for the 
most part blowing durimg the day only, and subsid- 
ing at night. 

S8EA’-BUILT, (s8’bilt,) a, [sea and built.) Built for 
the sea ; as, sea-built forts, (ships.) Dryden. 
SEA’-CAB-BAGE, rn. [sea and cabbage.] A name of 
various plants of the cabbage tribe, as Brassica ole- 

racea and Crambe maritiina. Encyc, Miller. 

SEA'-CALF, n. [sea and calf.) A marine animal, 
‘the common seal. 

SEA’-€AP, n. [sea and cap.] A cap made to be 
worn at sca, Shek, 

SEA'-CAP-TAIN, n. ‘The captain of a snip. Shak. 

SEA'-CARD, n [sea and card.] The mariner’s card 
or compass, 

SEA/-CARP,n. [sea and carp.] Aspotted fish living 
‘among rocks and stones. Johnson. 
SEA-CHANGE, 2. [sea and change.) A change 

wrought by the sea, 

SEA/-CIIART, 2. [sea and chart.] A chart or map 
on which the lines of the shore, isles, shoals, har- 
bors, &c., are delineated. 

JVote. — This word has become useless, as we now 
use chart for a representation of the sea-coast, and 
map for a .epresentation of the land. 

SEA'-CIR-CLED, (st'sur-kld,) a. [sea and circle.] 
Surrounded by the sea, Sandys. 

SEA'-COAL, n. [sea and coal.] Coal brought by 
sca; a vulgar name for mineral coal, in distinction 
from CHarcoaL, Johnson. 

SEA’'-COAST, n. [sea and coast.] The shore or bor- 
der of the land adjacent to the sea or ocean. 

SEA’-€OB,x. [sea and cob.] A sea-fowl, called also 
Szea-Guu. 

SEA/-COLL/WORT, n. Sca-cabbage, which see. 

SEA!-€0OM-PASS, (-kum-pass,) x. [sea and compass.] 
The mariner’s card and needle; the compass con- 
structed for use at sea. Camden. 

SEA'-COOT, xn. [sea and coot.] A sea fowl, Fulica 
marina. 

SEA'-COR'MO-RANT, n. [sea and cormorant.] The 
fea-crow or sea-drake, Corvus marinus. 

SEA'-COW, n. [sca and cow.) ‘The manatee, a ceta- 
ceous herhivorous mammal of the genus Manatus. 
[See Manistee and Manatus.] Brande. Partington. 

2. Also, the name sometimes given to the’ sea- 
horse, walrus, or morse, which see. 

Jurdine’s Nat. Lib. Partington. 

SEA/-EROW, n. [sea and crow.] A sca-fow) of the 
gull kind ; the mire-crow or pewet-gull. P. Cyc. 

SEA'-DEV-IL, x. [sca and devil.) large, cartilagi- 
nous fish, of the genus Cycloptera, belonging to the 
Ray family. i Brande, 

2. The fishing-frog, or frog-fish, of the genus Lophli- 
us ; 2 fish in shape somewhat resembling a tadpule, 
growing to a large size, with a head very large in 
Proportion to the rest of the body. Partington. 

SEA‘-DOG, rn, [sea and dog.] A fish, perliaps the 
shark. és Pope. Roscommen. 

2. The sea-calf or common seal. 

SEA/-DRAG-ON, xn. [sea and dragon.] A marine 
monster caught in England in 1749, resembling, in 
some degree, an alligator, but. having two Jarge fins 
which served for swimming or flying. It had two 
legs terminating in hoofs, like those of an ass. Its 
body was covered with impenetrable scales, and it 
had five rows of teeth. [Qu.] Gent. Mag. 

SEA’-EA-GLE, n. [sea and eagle.]: A bird of the 
eagle kind, so namcd from being often found on the 
sea-coast; also called the Wuite-TaiLep or Cine- 
Reous Eacte, Falco or Aquila albicilla. Jardine. 

SEA!-EAR, n. [sca and ear.) A _ scutibranchiate 
gastropodous mollusk with a univalve shell, belong- 
ing to the genus Haliotis, remarkablo for the splendid 
colors (principally green and violet) of the interior, 
and a row of small holes pierced through one side ; 
so named from resembling in form the cartilage of 
the human ear. Haldeman. 

SEA’-EEL, ». [sea and eel.] Aneel caught in salt 
water ; the conger. 

SEA/-EGG,n. [sea and egg.] A name given to sea- 
urchins or sea-hedgehogs, when stripped of their 


spines. Dana, 
SEA!-EL’/E-PHANT,n. [sea and elephant.] An ani- 
Macrorhinus proboscideus of 


mal of the seal family 
F. Cuvier, also called Everuant Seat. It attains to 


the length of 20,25, and even 30 féet, with a circum- 
ference of from 15 to 18 feet. The nose of the adult 
male is capable of being elongated into a proboscis 
of about a foot in length. This species is found in 
the southern hemisphere, and is considered an object 
of great commercial importance. 
Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 
SEA/-EN-CYR/€LED, (-sur’kld,) a [sea and excir- 
cled.| F:ncompassed by the sea. Thomson. 
SEA’-FAR-ER, n. [sea and fare.] One that follows 
the seas ; a mariner Pope. 


of a seaman ; customarily employed in navigation, 
Arbuthnot, 

SEA/-FEN-NEL, n, [sea and fennel.] The same as 
Sampuire. 

SEA/-FIGHT, (-fite,) n. [sea and fight.] An engage- 
ment hetween ships at sea ; a naval action. Bacon. 
SEA'-FISH, x. [sca and. fish.) Any marine fish; 

‘ny fish that lives usually in salt water. 

SLA'-FOWL, x. [sea and fowl.] A marine fowl; 
any bird that lives by the sea, and procures its food 
from salt water. Pope. 

SEA’-FOX, n. A fish of the shark family, Alopias 
es also called Fox-Suank. It is named from 
the form of its tail, the under lobe being very small, 
and the upper long and slightly curved upward hke 
ascythe. It frequently meusures 13 feet in Jength, 
including the tail, which is then more than 6 feet Jong. 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib, 

SEA'-GAGE,n. [seaand gage.] The depth that 
vessel sinks in the water, Encye. 

SHA/-GAR-LAND, n. [sea and garland] A plant. | 

SEA!'-GIR-DLES, (sé’gur-dlz,) x. [sea and girdle,} 
A sort of sea- plant. Johnson. 

SEA'-GIRT, (-gurt,) a. [sea and girt.] Surrounded, 
by the water of the sea or ocean ; as, 2 sea-zirt isle. 

Milton, 

SRA!’-GOD, xn. [sea and god.] A marine deity; a 
fabulous heing supposed to preside over the ocean or 
sea; as Neptune. 

SEA’-GOWN,n. [sea and gown.] A gown or gar- 
ment with short sleeves, worn by mariners. Shak. | 

SEA!-GRASS, n. [sea and grass.) A plant growing 
on the sca-shore; an aquatic plant of the genus 
Ruppia. Tae. + 

SEA'-GREEN, @. [sea and green.] Waving the color 
of sea-water ; being of a faint groen cvlor. 

Locke. 

SEA/-GRLEN, » The color of sea-water. 

2. A plant, the saxifrage, 

SEA/-GULL, xn. [sea and gull.) A sea-fowl of thé 
genus Larus; a species of gull; called also Sza- 
Crow. 

SEA'-HARE, x. [sea and hare.) A marine tectid 
branchiate, gastropodous mollusk, having the edges 
of the foot surrounding the back and capable of De- 
ing reflected upon it. It has four tentacles, the upper 
pair of which are hollowed out like the ears of a 
hare, whence the naine. The shell is null or incom- 
plete, and internal. The animal secretes an acrid 
humor. It is of the genus Aplysia or Laplysia o 
Linneus, Kirby. P. Cyc. 

SEA’-HEDGE/HOG,n. The sea-urchin; a specics o} 
Echinus, so called from its prickles, which resemb! 
in some measure those of the hedgehog or urchin. 

: Carew. 

SEA’-ITEN, n. [sea and hen.] A name of the Foo}} 
ish or Lesser Guillemot, Uria Truile. Ed. Encyr. . 

SEA!-I10G, xn. [sea and hog.] The porpoise, which 


[sea and holly.] A plant of thé 


Pope. 


2 
# 


see, 
SEA'-HOJ-LY, z.. 
genus Eryngium. 
SEA’-HOLM, 2. [sea and Dan. holm, an isle.] 
1, A small, uninhabited isle. 
2. Sca-holly. Carcw = 
SEA!-IIORSE, n. [sea and horse.] In zoBlogy, thi 
morse or walrus, a species of Trichechus. {4 
Jardine’s Nat. Lib,| \\ 
2, The hippopotamus, or river-horse, Dryden, | 
3. A fixh of the genus Hippocampus, be fe ie oot 
Linon.,) allicd to the needle-fish or pipe-fish, and hav- 
ing a pr hensile tail. Jardine’s Nat. Lib, 
SEA’'-KALE, xn. A name of several plants of the nat; 
ural order Brassice, or cubbage tribe, as the Bras- 
sica oleracea, and Crambe maritima ; sea-cabbage ; 
sea-colewort. Tully. 
SEA/-LARK,n. A bird of the sandpiper kind ; thé 


urr. 
Z 2. A hird of the dotterel kind ; the ringed dotterel 
or plover. ig 
SEA'-LEGS, n. pl. [sea and leg.] The ability to 
~ walk on a ship’s deck when pitching or rolling. 
Totten. 
SHA'-LEM-ON,r. [sea and lemon.] A marine, nu- 
dibranchiate, gustropodous molluxk, of the genus 
Doris, having an oval body, convex, marked with 
numerous punctures, and of a Jemon color. oF 
: P. Cyc. Encye. + 
SEA/-LEOP-ARD, (-lep-erd,) 2. [sea and lcopard,] 
An animal of the seal family, of the genus Stenorhynm 
chus of F. Cuvicr, found in the South Shetland and 
South Orkney Islands, near the antarctic circle; so 
named from being spotted like the leopard. ’ 
Jardine’s Nat. Lib, 
SEA!/-LET-TER, ». A paper from the custom-house, 
specifying the nature and quantity of the cargo on 
board of ships on a foreign voyage, their destina- 
tion, &c. Boucier. | 
SEA/-LIKE, a. [sea and like.] Resembling the sn. 
TNSORs 
SEA!-LI-ON, n. [sea and lion.] A name given by; 
voynecrs to various seals of large dimensyons, ns the) 
sea-clephant, The name is particularly applied to 
certain large, earless seals, with manes somewhat, 


we 
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, like those of the lion, and belonging to the genus SEA'ROOM, x. 


uvier. 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib. P. Cye. 

SEA/-MAID,n. [sea and maid.] The mermaid, [See 

» Menmarv.] Shak, 
2A soa-nymph. 

SR A/-MALL, (sé nt | 


‘ Platyrhynchus of F. 


n. A sea-fowl, a species of 

ShA’-MEW, (s2’mi,) gull or Larus. 

SEA/MAN, 2. [sea and man.) A sailor; a mariner; 

, @ man whose occupation is to assist in the manage- 
ment of ships at sea. 

2. By way of distinction, a skillful mariner ; also, a 
man who is well versod in tho art of orbs ya 
ships. In this sense, it is applied both to officers an 
common inariners. 

3. Merman, the male of the mermaid. [Little 
wsed, chee 

SEA/MAN-LIKE, a. Like a ckillful seaman. 

SEA’MAN-SHIP, » The skill of a good seaman; an 
acquaintance with tho art of managing and navigat- 
ing a ship; applicable both to officers and to men. 
Naral skill ia the art of managing a fleet, particularly 
in an engagement; a very different thing from sea- 
wanship, 

BEA'-MARGE, x The shore or border on the cea. 


Shak, 
SEA!-MARK, 2. jars and mark.] Any olovated ob- 
* ject on land which sorves for a direction to mariners 
in entering a harbor, or in sailing along or approach- 
ing a coast; a beacon; as a light-house, a moun- 
_ thin, &e. Encyc. 
BEMCBEN, (-mii,) 2. A sea-fowl, a species of gull or 
ATU, 
BA NON-STER, n. [sea and monstor.} A huge 
marine animal. Lam, iv. 
SEA/-MOSS, n. [sca and moss.] A name given to 
} coral. [Scc Conan 
®BEA/-MOUSE, n. [soa and mouse.) A dorsibran- 
\ chiate annelid, of the genus Aphrodita of i 
. Cyc. 
BRA!-NA'/VEL-WORT, n. [sea, navel, and wort.] An 
i) herb growing in Syria, which i3 said to effect great 
cures of diseases, [L. androsace.]} Jobnson. 
SEA/-NEE-DLE, ». [sea and necdle.] A name of 
the gar or garfish, of the genus Esox, This fish has 
a slender body, with Jong, pointed jaws, and a forked 
tail. Its back iz of a fine green color, and when in 
the water, its colors are extremely beautiful. 
BEA!-NET-TLE, 2. [cea and nettle.] A popular name 
} of certain Medusa, which have the property of cting- 
ing when. touched. Dana. 
SEA'-NURS-ED, (sé’/nurst,) a. [sea and nursed.] 
» Nursed by the cea. J. Barlow. 
BEA’-NYMPH, (s3’nimf,) 2. [sea and nymph.) A 


) myinph or goddess of the sea. Broome. 
‘BEA'-ON’ION, (sd'un-yun,) 2. [sea and oxion.] A 
Mant, squill, Scilla maritima, P. Cyc. 


BLA'-OOZE, xn. |sea and 00ze.] The soft mud on or 
‘near the sea-shore. Mortimer. 
@LA'-OT-TER, x. [sea and otter.] An aquatic, car- 
“ mivorous animal of the otter kind, belonging to the 
sub-genus Enhydra of Fleming. it is found in the 
Northern Pacific, sometimes three hundrod milcs 
from lind, and is highly valued for its skin, which 

» bas a fino, close fur. Jardine’s Yat. Lib. 

BEA!-OWL, 2. [sea and owl.] Another name of the 

|. Jump-fish. Booth, 

SEA/-PAD, 2. The star-fich. Johnson, 

SEA'-PAN-THER, n. [sea and panther.] A fish like 

) a lamprey. Johnson. 

SEA'-PHEAS-ANT, (-foz-ant,) n. [sea and pheasant.] 
The pin-tail duct:, Dafila caudacuta. P. Cyc. 

BEA’-PIE, }m [sca and pis, pica.) A soa-fowl of 

BEA!-PYEF, | the gonus, Hamatopus, and grallic or- 
der; called, alco, the Oyszrr-Catcuer, from its 
thrusting its beak into oysters when open, and tak- 
ing out the animal. 

SEA'-PIE, (s2’pi,) 2 [sea and pie.] A dish of fuod 
consisting of paste and meat boiled together; so 
named because common at cea. 

SEA/-PIECE, n. [eca and picce.] A picturo repre- 
senting a scene at coa. Alddtson. 
BEA’-PIKE, n. [es and pike.] A sea-fich of the 
genus Belone of Cuviscr, alliod to the pike, and co 
named from its resemblance to that fi-h ; commonly 

called GanrisH. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

SEA'-PLANT, 2. [seaand plant.] A plant that grows 
in salt water, as the fucus, é&c. - 

BEA'-POOL, 2 [scaand pool.] Alake of salt water. 

Spenser. 

BEA'PORT, n. [sea and port.] A harbor near the 
sea, formed by an arm of the sea or by a bay. 

\ 2. A city or town situated on a harbor, on or near 

| the sea. We calla town a seaport, instead of a sea- 
ort town. 

SEA'-RE-SEM’BLING, a. . Like the sea; sea-like. 

Sandys. 

SEA’-RISK, 2. [sea and risk.] Hazard or risk at sea; 
danger of injury or destruction by the cea. 

BEA'-ROB-BER,n. [sec and robber.] A pirate; one 
that robs on the high seas, 


®8EA’-ROCK-ET,n, . A cruciferous plant of tho genus | SEAL, (seel,) n. [Sax. seol, sele, syle ; 


udon. 


Cakile or Bunias, growing on the See ‘ 
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tance from land, shoals, or rocks, sufficient for a 
ship to drive or scud without danger of shipwreck, 


Totten. 
SEA!-ROV-ER, n. Jsea and rover.) A pirate; one 
that cruises for pluiider. i, 
Be o ship or vessel that Is employed in cruising for 
under, 
SEA/-RGV-ING, a. Wandering on the ocean. 
SEA/-RUFF,n. A kind of sea fish. [L. orphus.] 


Johnson. 
SEA/-SEOR’PI-ON, n. [sea and scorpion.] A salt- 
water fish, Cottus scorpius, allied to the River Bull- 
head, and having the head armed with spines. 
It is very voracious, and sometimes exceeds a foot 
in length. < Jardine’s Nat, Lib. 
SEA!'-SER-PENT, n. [sca and scrpent.] A huge an- 
imal Jike a serpent, inhabiting the sea. Guthrie. 
SEA'-SERV-ICE, n. [ssa and service.} Naval ser- 
vice ; service in the navy or in ships of war. 
SEA/-SHARK, rn. [sea and shark.] A ravenous sca- 
fish ; the shark. Shak. 
SEA’-SHELL, n. [sea and shell.] A marine shell ; 
a shell that grows in the sea. " «  JMortimer, 
SEA!-SHORE, xn. [sea and shore.] The coast of the 
sea; the land that lies adjacent to the sea or opines 
Che. 
SEA/SICK, a. [seaand sick.] Affected with sickness 
or nausca by means of the pitching or rolling of a 
vessel, yder. Swift 
SEA/SICK-NESS, n. Tho sickness or nausea occa- 
sioned by the pitching and rolling of a ship in an 
agitated sea. 
SEA/SIDE, nz. 
on the sea ; the country adjacent to the sca, or ncar 
it. Scripture. Pope. 
SEA/-STAR, x. [sea and star.] The star-fish, a ma- 
rine, radiate animal, called technically Asterias. 
SEA'-SUR-GEON, 2. [sea and surgeon.] A surgeon 
employed on shipboard. Wiscman. 
SEA/-SUR-ROUND/ED, a. [sca and surround.) En- 
compassed by the-sea. 
SEA’-SWAL-LOW, 2. [seaand swallow.] The com- 
mon tern, Sterna Hirunuo. P. Cyc. 
2..Also, a provincial name of the storm petrel, 
Thalassidroma (Procellaria, Linn.) pelagica. 
H P. Cyc. 
S£A'-TERM, n. [sca and term.] A word or term 
used appropriately by seamen, or peculiar to the art 
of navigation. 
SEA/-THIEF, (sé8/theef,) . [sea and thief.) A pi- 
Tate. Bp. of Chichester. 
SEA/-TOAD, nz. [sea and toad.] An 


ugly fish, so 
called. Cotgrave. 
SEA/-TORN, a. [sea and torn.] Torn by or at sea. 
Browne. *. 


SEA!-TOSS-ED, (sé'tost,) a. [sea and tossed.] Tossed 
Shak. 


by the sea. 
SLEA!-TRAV/EL-ING, x, Traveling by sea voyages, 
SEA/-U’NI-CORN, n. A name of the narwhal. 
Brande, 
SEA/-UR-CHIN, n. [sca and urchin.] One of a ge- 
nus of marine animals, the Echinus, of many spe- 
cies. The body is roundish, covered with a bony 
crust, and often set with movable prickles. The sea- 
eet belong to the fourth division of animals, the 
Radiata. Sea-hedgehog is another of these animals, 
and, when stripped of the spines, they are often 
called Sza-Eccs. [See also Ecuinus. Dana. 
SEA’-WALL-ED, a. [sea and walled.] Surrounded 
or defended by the sea. Shak. 
SEA’WARD, a [sea and ward.] Directed toward 
the sea. Donne. 
SEA/WARD, adv. Toward the sea, Drayton. 
SEA'-W4A-TER, n. [sea and water.] Water of the 
sea or ocean, which js salt. Bacon. 
SEA/-WLED, n. [sea and weed.] A marine plant of 
the genus Fucus, used as manure, and for making 
glass and soap. A common name for the marine 
alge, and some other plants growing in salt water. 
SEA!-WITH/ WIND, zn. Bindweed. 
SEA’-WOLF, n. [sea and wolf. See Worr.} A fish 
of the genus Anarrhicas, also called Wour-Fisx and 
Cat-Fisn, found in northern seas, about Greenland, 
Iceland, Norway, Scotland, England, &c. _ This fish 
is so named frorn its fierceness and ravenousness, It 
grows sometimes to the length of four and even 
seven feet, and fecds on crustaceous animals and 
shell fish, as well as on common fish. Partington. 
2. The name sea-wolf has also been given to a spe- 
cies of seal, the sea-elephant. Jardine’s Wat. Lib. 
SEA/-WORM'WOOD, n. A sort of wormwood 
growing by the sca, the Artemisia maritima. 
Johnson. Lee. 
SEA!-WORN, a. Worn or abraded by the sea. 
SEA'-WOR-FHL-NESS, n. The state of being able to 
resist the ordinary violence of wind and weather, 
as that of a ship. Kent. 
SEA'-WOR-FHY, a. [sea and worthy.] Fit for a 
_ voyage; worthy of being trusted to transport a 
cargo with safety ; as, a sea-worthy wi 
iw. sil.) 
The common name for the aquatic carnivorous 
mammals of the family Phocide, corresponding to 


[sea and side] The land bordering : 


SEA 


oo and room.] Ample space ordis-; the genus Phoca of Linneus. Seals oany inhabit 
> 


sea-coasts and islands, parcenen in the higher lat- 
tudes of both hemispheres. They pass much of 
their time in the water, but have warm blood, and 
breathe only air.. Their hind feet are placed at the 
extremity of the body, in the same direction with it 
and serve the purpose of a caudal fin ; the fore feet 
are also adapted for swimming, and furnished each 
with five claws. Some seals have external ears, 
while others are destitute of them; and this differ- 
ence is the ground of M. Peron’s distribution of them 
into two divisions, viz., the earless seals or true 
seals, and the eared eeals or otaries, There are nu’ 
merous species, bearing the popular names of the 
sea-lion, the sea-bear or ursine-seal, the sea-elephant, 
clephant-seal or bottle-nose, the bearded or great seal, 
the monk seal, the crested seal, &c. The common 
seal, Calocephalus vitulinus of B, Cavier, (Pioca vk 
tulina, Linn.,) is found in the northern seas gener- 
ally, on the British and French coasts, &c. It is 
covered with short, stiff, thickset hair, has no exter- 
nal ears, and is usually from three to five or six feet 
in length. Seals are much sought after for their skins 
and fur, and also fos their oil, which in some especies 
fs very abundant. P. Cyc, Jardine’s Nat. Lib, + 

SEAL, (setl,) 2. (Sax. sigel, sigle; G. siegels D. 
zegel; Dan. seigl, segl; Fr. sceaw; Arm. syell; L. 
sigillumy It. sigillo ; Sp. ei ilo. 


age, or some ornament. In Saxon, the word signi- 
fies a necklace, or ornament for the neck, a stud or 
boss, a clasp, and a seal, ‘ 

1. A picce of metal or other hard substance, usta 
ally round or elliptical, on which is engraved some 
image or device, and sometimes a legend or inserip- 
tion. This is used by individuals, corporate bodies, 
and states, for making impressions on wax upon in- 
struments of writing, as an evidence of their authen- 
ticity. The cing of England has his great seal and 
his privy seal, Seals are sometimes worn in rings. 
[See also Privy Seat and Great Sear, 

2. The wax set to an instrument, and impressed 
stamped with a seal. Thus we give a deed und 
hand and seal. Wax is generally used in sealing ins 
struments, but other substances may be used. - 

3, The wax or wafer that makes fast a letter oP 
othor paper. 

4. Any act of confirmation. Milton. 

5. That which confirms, ratifies, or makes stable ; 
assurance, 2 Tim. it. , : 

6. That which effectually shuts, confines, or se-. 
cures ; that which makes fast. Rev. xx. 

SEAL, (seel,) v. t. [Sw. besegla hike for Dan, be- 
segler, forsegler; G. siegeln ; b: zegelen, The root 
signifies, probably, to set, to fix, to impress, or to cut 
or engrave.] 

1. To fasten with a seal ; to attach together witha 
wafer, or with wax; as, to seal a letter. r 

2, To set or affix a seal as a mark of authenticity ; 
as, to sealndeed. Hence, - : 

3. To confirm ; to ratify ; to establish. 

And with my hand I eeat’our true hearts’ love, Shak, 

Whoa, thereforo, I bave porformed this, and have sealed to them 

this fruit, I will come by you into Spain. — Rom, xv. 

4. Toshut or keep close ; sometimes with “. Seal 

your lips ; seal up your lips. . hak, 


Open your cars, and seal your bosom o: the secret concerna . 
pen y p y pon : rey 


of a friend. 

5. To make fast. 2 

¢ they went and made tho sepulcher sure, aealing the stone and 
setting a watch, — Matt. xxvil. 

6. To mark with a stamp, as an evidence of stand- 
ard exactness, legal size, or merchantable quality, 
By our laws, weights und measures are to be 
by an officer appointed and sworn for that purpose ; 
and leather is to be sealed by a like officer, as evi- 
dence that it has been inspected and found to be of 
good quality. Laws of Conn 

7. To keep secret. 

Shut up the words, and seal ths book.— Dan, xi, Js, vill. 


8. To mark, as one’s property, and secure from 
danger. Cant. iv. 
9. To close; to fulfill; to complete; with up, 
Dan. ix. - 
10. To imprint on the mind; as, to seal instruc- 
tion. Job xxxiii. 
“ Jl. To inclose; to hide; toconceal. Job xiv. 
12, To confine ; to restrain. Job xxxvii. 
13. In architecture, to fix a piece of wood or iron in 
a wall with cement, plaster, or other binding for sta- 
ples, hinges, &c. Guilt. 
SEAL, (seel,) v. % To fix a seal. 4 
I will seal unto this bond. [Unusual.} Shak, 


SEAL/ED, (seeld,) pp. or a. Furnished with a seal; 
fastencd with a seal; confirmed ; closed. : 
SEAL/ER, 2. Ono who seals ; an officer in chancery, 

who seals writs and instruments. . 

2, In New England, an officer appointed by the 
town or other proper authority, to examine and try 
weights and measures, and set a stamp on such as 
are according to the standards established by 
State; also, an officer who inspects leather, 


a 


It is uncertain what. 
was the original signification of seal, whether an im-’ 


and. 


S8EAL/ING-VOY-AGE, z. 
SBEAL'IN 


8EA’MAN. 


SEAMING, ppr. 
seams. 
SEAM/LESS, a. Having no scam; as, the seamless 


BEA/POY 
8E/POY, 


eS a. Dry} withered. 


SEA 


SEA 


mene ee 
poll a such as is goud. These are called sealers of } SEARCE, (sers,). A sieve; abolter. [Little used.] 


its and measures, and sealers of leather. 


SEAL‘ING, ppr. Fixing a seal; fastening with a 
seal ; confirming; closing; keeping secrets fixing | SEARCH, 


a piece of wood or iron in a wall with cement. 


BEAL/ING, n. The act of affixing a seal. 


2, In architecture the fixing of a piece of wood or 
iron on a wall with plaster, cement, or other binding, 
fur staples, hinges, &c. Guilt. 

3. [from seal, the animal.] The operation of 
taking seala and curing their skins. 

A voyage for the purpose 
of eran and obtaining their skins, ~ 

WAX, x, [seal nnd waz.] A compound 
of the resin lac, with some less brittle resin, and va- 
rious coloring matters, used for fastening a folded 
letter, and thus concealing the writing, and for re- 
ceiving impressions of seals set tu instruments. 
Sealing-wax is hard or soft, and may be of any 
color. 


BEAM, (seem,) x. [Sax. seam ; D. zoom; G. saum; Dan. 


sim ; Sw. sém, aseam, asuture ; sdma,tosew. The G. 
saum signifies a hem or border. The word probably 
signifies the uniting by sewing. In Danish, sémmer 
signifies to hem, and to deseem, to be seemly, to be- 
come, to be suitable. We see then that seam and 
seem are from onc root. The primary sense is, to 
meet, to come or put together. See Same and As- 
sema.e. Class Sm, No. 33, 40.] 

1. The suture or uniting of two edges of cloth by 
the needle. Dryden. 

The coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. — 

John xix. 

2. The joint or juncture of planks in a ship’s side 
ordeck; or rather the intervals between the edges 
of boards or planks in a fluor, &c. The seams of 
ships are filled with oakum, and covered with pitch. 

3. In mines, a vein or stratum of metal, oar, coal, 
and the like. Encyc. Kirwan. 

In geology, a thin layer which separates strata of 
greater magnitude. 

4. A cicatrix or scar. 

5. A measure of eight bushels of corn ; or the ves- 
sel that contains it. [Not used in America. 

A seam of glass; the quantity of 120 pounds, or 24 
stone of five pounds each. [WVot used in America.] 

SEAM, x. [Sax. seim; W. samn.] [Encyc. 

Tallow ; grease ; lard. [Zocal.] Shak. Dryden. 

SEAM, v.t. To formascam; to sew or otherwise 
unite. 

2. To mark with a cicatrix; to scar; as, seamed 
with wounds. Pope. 

See under Sea. 

SEAM’ED, (seemd,) pp. Marked with seams; having 
seams or scars. 

Marking .with scars; making 


arment of Christ, 


BEAM/-RENT, nx. [seam and rent.] The rent of a 


seam ; the separation of a suture. 


®BEAM/STER, n. One that sews well, or whose occu- 


pation is to sew. 


SEAM/STRESS, x. [that is, seamsteress ; Sax. seam- 


estre,] 
A woman whose occupation is sewing. 


SEAM/STRESS-Y, nx. The business of a seamstress. 
SEAM’Y, a. Having a seam; containing seams or 
Shak, « 


showing them. 


SEAN, (séne,)n. A net. [See 8 ; 
Ge c [ EINE.) 


SE’A sa/ans,) n. [Fr.] Session, as of some 
ublic body. 
r| n. [Pers. sipahi ; Hindoo, sepahai.] 


A native of India, in the military service of a 
European power, and disciplined after the European 
manner. 


SEAR, v.t. (Sax. searan ; Gr. anpew, to dry ; Ynpaivw, 


to dry, to parch ; {npos, dry ; cetp, the sun; cetpew, 
to py. Qu. L, torreo, In a different dialect.] 

1. To burn to dryness and hardness the surface of 
any thing; to cauterize ; to expose to a degree of 
heat that changes the color of the surface, or makes 
it hard; as, to sear the skin or flesh. 


Vin seared with burning steel, Rowe. 


Sear is allied to scorch in signification ; but it is 
oe primarily to animal flesh, and has special 
reference to the effect of heat in making the surface 
hard. Scorch is applied to flesh, cloth, or ‘any other 
substance, and has no reference to the effect of hard- 
ness. 

2. To wither; to dry. Shak. 

3. To make callous or insensible. 


Having their conscience seared with a hot fron, — 1 Tim. Iv, 
, To sear up; to close by searing or cauterizing; to 
‘Op. 


Cherish veins of good humor, and sear up those of il. Temple. 


Milton, Ray. 
ARCE, (sers,) v. t. To sift; to bolt; to separate 

the fine part of meal from the coarse [Little used. ] 

Mortimer. 


SEAR’/CER, 


SEARCH, (serch,) v. t 


SEARCH, (serch,) x. 


SEARCH’A-BLE, (serch ’a-bl,) a. 


SEARCH’ED, (sercht,) pp. 
SEARCH'ER, (serch’er,) 2. 


SEARCII/ING, ernest 


SEARCII/ING-LY, adv. 
SEARCH‘ING-NESS, (serch/ing-ness,) z, The qual- 


SEAR/ED-NESS, n. 


sers/er,) n. One that -sifts or bolts. 
Little used. : 
serch,) 0. & [Fr. chercher; It. cercare; 
Arm. kerchat, to seek, to rample.| 
1. To look over or through, for the purpose of find- 
ing something; fo explore ; to examine *; inspec- 
tion ; as, to search the house for a book ; to search the 
wood for a thief. 
Send thou men, that they nay search the land of Canaan. — 
Nun, ziti. 
2. To inquire ; to seek fur. 
Enough is left besides to eearch and know. Milton. 


3. To probe ; to seek the knowledge of, by feel- 
ing with an instrument; as, to searck a wound. 
Shak. 
4. To examine; to try or put to the test. Ps. 
CXXxix. | 
To search out; to seek till found, or to find by 
seeking ; as, to search out truth. ‘atts. 
Toseek ; to look for; tomake 
search. 
Once more search with me. Sak. 
2. To make inquiry ; to inquire. 


It suffices that they have once with care sifted the matter, and 
searched in'> all the particulars. Locke, 


To- search for ; to look for; to seek ; to try to find ; 
as, to search for a ~entleman now in the house. 
Shak. 
A seeking or looking for some- 
thing that is Jost, or the place of which is unknown, 
with fur or after; as,a search for lost money; a 
search for mines of gold and <ilver; a search after 
happiness or knowledge. 
2. Inquiry , a seeking. 
of truth. 
3. Quest ; pursuit fr finding. 


Nor did my search of liberty begin, 
Till my Unck bairs were changed upon my chin. Dryden, 


Right of search; in naval affairs, the right claimed 
by one nation to authorize the cominanders of their 
ships to enter vessels of other nations, and examine 
their papers and cargo, to ascertain the character of 
the vessels and the destination of their cargoes. 
That may be 

Cotzrave. 


He spent his life in search 


searched or explored. 


SEARCII/A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being search- 


able. 

Looked over carefully ; 
explored ; examined. 

One who searcher, ex- 
plores, or examines, for the purpose of finding some- 
thing. 

2.°A seeker; an inquirer. Watts. 

3. An examiner; a trier; as, the Searcher of 
hearts. 

4. An officer in London, appointed to examine the 
bodies of the dead, and report the cause of their 
death.- A Graurt, 

5. An officer of the customs, whose business is to 
search and examine ships outward bound, to ascer- 
tain whether they have prohibited goods on board, 
also baggage, goods, &c. a 

6. An inspector of leather. [Local.] 

7. In military irs, an instrument for examining 
ordnance, to ascertain whether guns have any cav- 
ities in them. Eacye. 

8, An instrument used in the inspection of butter, 
&c., to ascertain the quality of that which is con- 
tained in firkins. [Zocal. Mass. 
ppr. Looking into or 
over; exploring; examining ; inquiring; seeking; 
investigating. 

2. a. Penetrating; trying; close; as, a searching 
discourse. 


SEARCU/ING, (serch/ing,) x. Examination ; severe 


inquisition. Judges v. 


In a searching manner. 


ity of severe inquiry or exaniination. 


SEARCH'LESS, (serch/less,) a. Inscrutable; oluding 


search or investigation. 


SEARCH’/-WAR-RANT, (serch/-,) n. In law, a war- 


rant issued by a justice of the peace. authorizing 
persons to search houses, or other places for stolen 


fer 
SEAR/-€LOTH, n. (Sax. sar-clath. sore-c.oth.] 


A cloth to cover a sore ; a plaster Mortimer. 


SEAR/ED, pp. or a. [from sear.] Burnt on the sur- 


face ; cauterized ; hardened. 

The state of being seared, cau- 

terized, or hardened ; hardness ; hence. insensibility. 
Bp. Hall, 


SEA/SON, (sé’zn,) n. ([Fr. saison; Arm. sesonn, 


sagzun ; Port. sazam, seam, season, proper time, 
state of being seasoned ; sazonar, to season, ripen, 
temper, sweeten, bring to maturity ; Sp. sazon, sea- 
son, maturity, taste, relish; sazonar,to season. The 
primary sense, like that of tame and ortunity, is 
to fall, to come, to arrive, and this word seems to be 
allied to seize and assess ; to fall on, to set on.] 
Season literally signifies that which comes or ar- 


SEA/SON, (s8/zn,) ». #. 


SEA'SON-A-BLE, a. 


SEA’S ON-A BLE-NESS, zn. 


SEA’SON-A-BLY, adv. 


BEA‘SON-ER, zn. 


SEA’SON-ING, n. 


SEA 


nn 


rives ; and in this general sense, is synonymous wits, 
time. Hence, bed : 

1. A fit or suitable time; the convenient time; 
the usual or appointed time ; as, che messenger ar- 
rived in season; in good season. This fruit is out of 
season. 

Q, Any time, as-distinguished from others. 

The season prime for sweetest scents and airs, Milton. 
3. A time of some continuance, but not long. 
Thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for a season, — Acts xii, 


4. One of the four divisions of the year, spring, 
summer, autumn, winter. The season is mild; it is 
cold fur the season, : 


We saw, in six days’ traveling, the several seaeone of the year 
in their beauty. dison. 


We dstinguish the season by prefixing its ap- 
propriate name, as the spring-season, summer-sea- 
son, &c, 

To be in season ; to be in good time, or sufficiently 
early for the purpose. 

To be out of season; to be too late, beyond the 
proper time, or beyond the usual or appointed time. 

From the sense of convenience is derived the 
following. 

5. That which matures or prepares for the taste : 
that which gives a relish. 


You lack the season of all nature, sleep, 


But in this sense, we now use Seasonino, 


Shak. 


SEA/SON, (sé’zn,) v. t. [Fr. assaisonner; Sp. and 


Port. sazonar.] 

1. To ronder palatable, or to give a higher relish 
to, by the addition or mixture of another substance 
more pungent or pleasant; as, to season meat With 
salt ; to season any thing with spices, Lev. ii. 

2, To render more agreeable, pleasant, or delight- 
ful; to give a relish or zest to by something that ex- 
cites, anitnates, or exhilarates, 

You season ati] vith sports your serious heurs, , Dryden. 

The proper use of wit is to season converation, Tillowon. 


3. To render more agreeable, or Jess rigorous and 
sev“re ; to temper; to moderate; to qualify by ad- 
mixture, 

When mercy seasons justice. 

4. To imbue ; to tinge or taint. 

Season their yo inger ycars with prudent and plous p hiciples, 

Taylor. 


Shak. 


5. To fit for any use by time or habit; to mature 
to prepare. 
Who tu want 2 hollow friend doth try, 
Duvectly seasons him an enemy, Shak, 


6. To prepare for use by drying or hardening; to 
take out or suffer to escape the natural juices; 28, to 
season timber. 

7. To prepare or mature for a climate ; to accus 
tom to and enable to endure ; as, to season the body 
ton particular climate. Long residence in the West 
Indies, or a fever, nny season ctringers, 

To become mature; to grow 
fit for usc; to become adapted to a climate, as the 
human body. 

2. To become dry and hard, by the escape of the 
Datural juices, or by being penetrated with other 
substance. Timber seasone well under cover in the 
air, and ohip umber seasons in salt water. 

3. To betoken ; tosavor, [Obs.] Beaum, & Fl 
Opportune ; that comes, hap 
pens, or ig done in good time, in due season, or In 
proper time for the purpose; as,a seasonable supply 
of rain. 


Mercy Is seasonable In the ume of affliction, Ecclus, 


Opportuneness of time ; 
the state of being in good time, or in time convenit- 
ent for the purpose, or cufticiently early. Addison. 

In due time; in time cunve- 
nient; sufficiently early ; as, to sow or plunt season 


ably. 
SEA's ON-AGE, n. Seasoning; sauce. [Vol used.] 
South. 
SEA/SON-AL, a. Pertaining to the seasons. 


Pertington. 


SEA/SON-ED, (s8/znd,) pp. ora, Mixed or sprinkled 


with something that gives n relish; tempor; mod- 
erated ; qualified; matured ; dricd and hardened. 
He that seasons; that which pea- 
sons, matures, or gives a relich. 


SEA/SON-ING, ppr. Giving @ relish by something 


added ; moderating; qualifying; maturing; drying 
and hardening ; fitting by habit. 
That which is added to any spe- 
cies of food, te give it a higher relish ; ucually, some 
thing pungent or aromatic, as salt, pices, or other 
aromatic herbs, acids, sugar, or a mixture of v- 
eral things. Arbudinot. 
2. Something added or mixed to enhance the 
pleasure of enjoyment; as, wit or humor may serve 
as a seasoning to eloduence. 
Political speculations are of so and aostere a nature, thet 


they wil not go down wih ae public without frequeat 4 2 
aonings. Addicsn. 


a. 
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SEAS ON LESS, a. Without succession of the sea- 
sons 

SEAT, (seet,) » [It. sedia; Sp. sede, sitio, from L. 
sedes, situs; Sw. ‘sate; Dan, sede; G. sitz; D. zetel, 
zitplaats ; W. séz; Ir, saidk ; W., with a prefix, zo- 
sod, whence gosodi, to set. (See bor and Sit.) The 
English seat retains the Roman pronunciation of 
situs, that is, seetus.] 

1. That on which one sits; a chair, bench, stool, 
or any other thing on which a person sits. 

Christ — overthrew the tables of the nioney-changers, and the 

eeata of them that soll doves. — Mutt. xxi. 

2. The place of sitting ; throne; chair of state; 
tribunal; post of authority ; as, the seat of justice ; 
judgment-seat. 

3. Mansion; residence; dwelling; abode; as, 
Italy the seat of empire. The Greeks sent culonies 
to seek a new seat in Gaul 

Tn Alba ho shall fix his royal seat. Dryden, 


4. Site; situation. The seat of Eden has never 
been incontrovertibly ascertained, 

5. That part of a saddle on which a person sits. 

% In #~semanship, the posture or situation of a 
person or iiorseback. Encyc. 
7. A pew or slip in a church; a place to sit in. 

8. The place where a thing is settled or estab- 
lished. London is the seat of business and opulence. 
So we say, the seat of the muses, the seat of arts, the 

r seat of commerce. 
BEAT, ». t. To place on a seat ; to cause to sit down. 
We seat ourselves ; we seat our guests. 
\ ‘The eves were no sooner seated but they entered into a warm 
\ iebate. rbuthnot, 

2. To place in a post of authority, in office, or a 
place of distinction. He seated his son in the profes- 
sor’s chair. 

Ir _ Then high was King Richard seated. 


} 


Shak. 


3. To settle ; to fix ina particular place or coun- 
try. A colony of Creeks seated themsclves in the 
south of Italy ; another at Massilia in Gaul. 
4, To fix ; to set firm. 
From their foundations, loosening to and fro, 
They plucked the seated hills. M'lton. 
§. To place in a.church; to assign seats to. In 
New England, where the pews in churches are. not 
private property, it is customary to seat families for a 
year or longer time ; that is, assign and appropriate 
seats to their use. 
6. To appropriate the pews in, to particular fami- 
lies ; as, to seat a church. 
7. To repair by making the seat new ; as, to seat a 
garment. 
8. To settle; to plant with inhabitants ; as, to seat 
* acountry. [Not much used.] Stith, Virg. 
SEAT, v.%. Torest; toliedown. [Wot in use.) 
Spenser. 
SEAT’ED, pp. Placed ina chair or on a bench, &c.; 
set; fixed; settled; established ; furnished with a 


seat. 

SEAT’ING, ppr. Placing on a seat; setting; set- 
tling ; furnishing with a seat; having its seats as- 
signed to individuals, as a church. : 

BEAVES, n. pl. [Sw. saf; Dan. sivs Heb. hd, suf.) 

Rushes. [Zocal.] - 

SRAV’Y, a. Overgrown with rushes. [Local.] 

8E-BA'CEOUS, (-shus,) a. (Low L. sebaceus, from 
in sevum, tallow, W. saim. Qu. Eth. sebag, 

‘at. 


ade of tallow or fat; pertaining to fat. 

Sebaceous humor; @ suet-ljke or glutinous matter 
secreted by the sebaceous glands, which serves to 
defend the skin and keep it soft. Coze. Parr. 

Sebaceous glands ; sinall glands seated in the cellu- 
jar membrane under the skin, which secrete the se- 
baceous. humor, Parr. 

BE-BAC’IE, (-bas/ik,) a. [Supra.] In chemistry, per- 
taining to fat; obtained from fat; as, the scbacic 
acid. Lavoisicr. 

si/BATE, n. [Supra.] In chemistry, a salt formed 
by the sebacic acid and a base. 
Hooper. Lavoisier. 

SE-BES’TEN, 2. A tropical tree and its fruit, of the 
genus Cordia ; called Srsesten Pium. P. Cyc. 

£EB/UN-DY i nm In India, an irregular native 

SEB-UN-DEB’, soldier, employed chiefly on reve- 
nue and police service. Malcom. 

SE-GA’LE, x. [L.] The ergot of rye. Brande. 

BE/CANT, a. _[L. secans, seco, to cut or cut off, coin- 
ciding with Eng. saw.] 

Outting ; dividing into two parts. 

BE/CANT, x. [It. Fr. aud Sp, secante, supra. 

1, In geometry, a line that cuts anvther, or divides 
it into parts. ’ The secant of a circle is aline drawn 
from the circumference on one side to a point with- 
out the circumference on the other, Hutton. 

2. In trigonometry, the secant of an are is ao right 
line drawn from the center through one end of the 
arc, and terminated by a tangent drawn throngh the 
other end. Hiuttcn. 

SE-CEDF’, v. & [L. secedo; se, from, and vedo, to 
moy2. Se isan inseparable preposition or prefix in 

Laim, but denoting departure or separation’ 


eo 


SEC 


To withdraw from fellowship, communion, or as- 
sociation ; to separate one’s self; as, certain minis- 
ters seceded from the church of Scotland about the 
year 1733, 

SE-CED/ER,n. One who secedes. In Scotland, the 
seceders are a numerous body of Presbyterians who 
seceded from the communion ofthe established 
church, about the year 1733. # 

SE-CED/ING, ppr. or a. Withdrawing froin fellow- 
ship or communion, 

je v.t. [L. secerno; ce and cerno. to sepa- 
rate. 

In the animal economy, to secrete. 


The mucus secerned in the nose — is a laudable humor. 
Arbu: 


SE-CERN’ED, pp. Separated ; secreted. 

SE-CERN’/ENT, n. That which promotes secretion ; 
that which increases the motions which constitute 
secretion. Darwin. 

SE-CERN/ING, ppr. Separating; secreting; as, ee- 
cerning vessels. 

SE-CERN'MENT, n. The process or act of secreting. 

SE-CESS’, n. [L. secessus.] Retirement; retreat. 

SE-CES/SION, (-sesh’un,) n. [L. secessio. See Sz- 
CEDE. F 

1 ‘the act of withdrawing, particularly from fel- 
lowship and communion, Encye. 

2. The act of departing ; departure. Brown. 

Srcession church, in Scotland. See Secepus. 

SE’EI1I-UM, x A South American vegetable. Sechi- 
um edulis or Siegos edulis, The fruit, in size and 
forin, resembles a large bell-pear, and is eaten like 
the squash. Farm. Encye. 

SE'OLE, (sé’kl,) x. [Fr. siecle; L. seculum.] 

A century. [Not in ares 4 Hammond. 

pe Sees vt [L. secludo ; se and claudo, cludo, to 
shut 

1. To separate, as from company or society, and 
usually to keep apart for some length of time, or to 
confine in a separate state ; as, persons in low spirits 
seclude themselves from society. 

Let Eastern tyrants from the light of heaven 

Seclude their boaom slaves, Thomeon. 

a To shut out ; to prevent from entering ; to pre- 
clude. 

Toclose your tender plants In your conservatory, secluding all 

entrance of cold. Evelyn. 

SE-€LUD/ED, pp. or a. Separated from others; liv- 
ing in retirement; shut out. ; 

SE-€LOD’ED-LY, adv. In a secluded manner. 

SE-C€LUD/ING, ppr. Separating from others ; confin- 
ing in solitude or in a separate state ; preventing en- 
trance. 

SE-CLUSE/NESS, 2. The state of being secluded 
from socicty. 

SE-€LU/SION, (-zhun,) n. The act of separating 
from society or connection ; the state of being sepa- 
rate or apart; separation ; a shutting out; as, to live 
in seclusion. 

SE-€LU/SIVE, a. That secludes or sequesters ; that 
keeps separate or in retirement. 

SEC/OND, a. [Fr., from L. secundus; It. secondo ; 
Sp. and Port. segundo; from L. sequor, to fullow. 
See Szex.] 

1. ‘hat immediately follows the first; the next 
following the first in order of place or time; the or- 
dinal of two. Take the second book from the shelf. 
Enter the second house. 

And he slept and dreamed the second time. — Gen. xli. 

2. Next in value, power, excellence, dignity, or 
rank; inferior. The silks of China are second to 
none in quality. . Lord Chatham was second to none 
in eloquence. Dr. Johnson was second to none in 
intellectual powers, but second to many in research 
and erudition. 

At second hand; in the second place of order; not 
in the first place, or by or from the first; by trans- 
missicn ; not primarily; not originally ; as, a report 
received at second hand. 

In imitation of preachers at second hand, I shall transcribe from 

Bruyere a picce of raillery. Tatler, 

SE€’/OND, zn. One who attends another in a duel, to 
aid him, mark out the ground or distance, and see 
that all proceedings between the parties are fair. 

Watts. Addison. 

2. One that supports or maintains another; that 
which supports. 

Being sure enough of seconda after the first onset, Wotton, 


3. The sixtieth part of a minute of time or of a de- 
gree, that is, the second minute or small division next 
to the hour or degree. Sound moves above 1140 
English feet in a second. 

4. In music, an interval of a conjoint dagree, be- 
ing the difference between any sound and the next 
nearest sound above or below it. 

Busby. Brande. 
SEC/OND, v. t. [L. secundo; Fr. seconder; It. se- 
condare.] 

1. To follow in the next place. 

Sin Is seconded with sin, [Little used.] South. 


2. To support; to lend aid to the attempt of 


thnot. 


= 


SEC 


another; to assist; to forward; to promote; to en- 
courage ; to act as.the maintainer. 

We bave supplivs to second our sCaIDG Shak. 

The atihmpts of Austrian to circumscribe the conquests of Bona- 

parte were seconded by JRusuia. Anon. 

In God, one single can its ends produce, 

Ye. serves to too some other use. Pope. 

3. In deliberative assemblics, to unite with a person, 
or act as his second, in proposing some measure ; 
as, to second a motion or proposition. 

SE€/OND-A-RI-LY, adv., [from secondary.] In the 
second dogrce or second order; not primarily or 
originally ; not in the first intention. Duties on im- 
ports serve primarily to raise a revenue, and seconda- 
rily to encourage domestic manufactures and industry. 

SE€/OND-A-RI-NESS, n. Tho state of being sec- 
ondary. Norris, 

SEC/OND-A-RY, a. [L. secundarius, from secundus.] 

I. Succeeding next in order to the first; subor- 
dinate, 

Where there ts moral right on the one hand, no secondary right 

can discharge it, L’ Estrange. 

2. Not primary ; not of the first intention. 

Two are the radical differences, the secondary differences are as 

four. Bacon. 

3. Not of the first order or rate ; revolving about a 
primary planet. Primary planets revolve about the 
sun ; secondary plancts or satellites revolve about the 
primary. 

4. Acting by deputation or delegated authority ;-as, 
the work of secondary hands. Milton. 

5. Acting in subordination, or as second to another; 

‘ as, @ secondary officer. Encyc. 

. 6. In mineralogy, a term denoting a modified crys- 
tai derived from one of the primary forms, or any 
plane on a crystal which is not one of the  hleamS 
planes. Nae 

Secondary rocks or strata, in geology, are those 
which are situated over or above the primary and 
below the tertiary, They usually abound in organic 
remains or petrifactions, Cleaveland. 

Secondary formation; in geology, the formation 
which includes the secondary strata. 

A secondary fever, is that which arises after a 
crisis, or a critical effort, as after the declension of 
the small-pox or measles. Quincy. 

Secondary circles. See Seconvary, n. No.2, 

Secondary qualities, are the qualities of bodies 
which are not inseparable from them, but which 
proceed from casual circumstances, such as_ lor, 
taste, odor, &c. 

Secondary quills. See Szconpary,n. No. 3. 

SE€/OND-A-RY, 2. A delegate or deputy ; one who 
acts in subordination to another ; as, the secondaries 
of the Court of King’s Bench and of Common Pleas. 


RACY Ce 

2. In astronomy, a great circle of the sphere passing 
through the poles of another great circle, perpendic- 
ular to its plane ; as, secondaries to the ecliptic. 


3. In ornithology, a quill or Jarge feather growing 
on the second bone of a bird’s wing. Brande. 
SEC/OND-€0US'IN, (-kuz’n,) x. The name given to 

the children of cousins. 
SEC€/OND-ED, pp. Supported ; aided. 
SEC’OND-ER,z. One that supports what another at- 
tempts, or what he affirms, or what he moves or pro- 
poses ; as, the seconder of an enterprise or of a motion. 
SEO/OND-HAN D, x. Possession received from the 
first possessor. Johnson. 
SEC/OND-HAND, as Not original or primary; re- 
ceived from another 
They have but a second-hand or Implicit knowledge. Locke, 
2, Not new’; that has been used by another; as, @ 
second-hand hook. 
SEC/OND-ING, ppr. ‘Supporting: aiding, 
SEC’/OND-LY, adv. Inthe second place. Bacon 
SE-€ON'DO, [It.] In music, the second part, 


SEC’OND-RATE, z. [second and rate.] The second 
order in size, dignity, or value. 
They call it thunder of the second-rate. . Addison, 


So we say, a ship of the second-rate. - 
SE€/OND-RATE, a. Of the second size, rank, qual- 
ity, or value; as, a second-rate ship; a second-rate 
cloth ; a second-rate champion. Dryden. | 
SEC€/OND-SIGHT, (-site,) 2 The power of seeing 
things future or distant; a power claimed by some 


of the Highlanders in Scotland. ddison. 
Nor less availed bis optic sleight, x 
And Scottish gift of second sight. Trumbull's M’ Fingal, 


SEC€’OND-SICHT-ED, (-si/ted,) a, Having the power 


of second-sight. Addison. 
SBECRE-CY, n [from secret.] Properly, a state of 
separation ; hence, concealment from the observa- 


tion of others, or from the notice of any persons not 
concerned ; privacy ; a etate of being hid from view, 
When used of an individual, secrecy implies con- 
cealment from all others; when used of two or more, 
it implies concealment from all persons except those 
concerned. Thus a company of counterfeiters carry 
on their villainy in secrecy. 
Yhe lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy Tong married! SRG - 
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‘SEC SEC Fa ee ri. ~- 
2. Solitude ; retirement ; seclusion from the view | SE/CRET-IST, n. A dealer in secrets. [Not in use.]| the sixth book of Euclid, where it is proved that 
of others. - Milton. Boyle. similar triangles have their homologous mae propor- 


3. Forbeakance of disclosure: or discovery. 
f * is bpd with public mp private » prayers fo this, soy aot 
4, Fidelity to a secret ; the act or habit of keeping 


reecrets. 
For secrecy no lady closer. Shak, 


{SE/ERET, a. {Fr. secret; It. Sp. and Port. secreto; 
L. secretus. This is given as the participle of secerna, 
‘but it is radically a different word ; W. segyr, that 
is, apart, inclosed, or sacred ; segru, to secrete or put 
‘apart; ség, tliat is, without access. The radical 
sense of ség is, to separate, as in L. seco, to cut off ; 
cand not improbably this word is contracted into the 
Latin se, a prefix in segrego, separo, &c.] 

1. Properly, separate ; hence, hid: :oncealed from 
ithe notice or knowledge of all persons except the 
‘dindividual or individuals concerned. 

I have a secret errand to thee, O king. —Judges iil, 

| , 2. Unseen; private; secluded; being in retire- 

‘ment, H 


There, secret In ‘her sapphire cell, 
He with the Nais wont to dwell. _Fenton,. 
3. Removed from sight; private; unknown. 
Abide in a secret place, and hide thyself. —1 Sam, xix. 


._’ 4 Keeping secrets; faithful to secrets intrusted ; 
secret Romans. [Unusual.] Shak. 
5. Private ; affording privacy ; as, the secret top of 
inai. Milton. 
6. Occult ; not seen ; not apparent; as, the secret 
operations of physical causes. 
. Known to God only. 
Secret things belong to the Lerd our God. — Deut. xxix. 


8. Not aioe to be seen ; kept, orsuch as ought to 
, be ke rom observation. 
BE/ERET, x. [Fr., from L. zoey 
‘1, Something studiously concealed. A man Who 
can not keep his own secrets, will hardly keep the 
secrets of otliers. 
To tell our own secrete ‘is often folly ; to communicate those of 
’ others is treachery. Rambler. 
A talebenrer revealeth secre’eg — Prov. xi. . 
2. A thing not discovored, and therefore unknown. 
} “a pra of the deep, all nature’s works, Milton. 
thou heard the secret of God ? — Job xY. 
~ 3 Secrets, pl. ; the parts which modesty and pro- 
\ priety require to be concealed. 
j In secret; in a private place ; in privacy or secrecy ; 
fn a state or place not seen ; privately. 
Bread eaten in secret is pleasant. — Prov. ix. 


8F'ERET, v. t. To keep private. [Not used.] Bacon. 
SEC-RE-TA! RI-AL, a. Pertaining toa mperel sry 
rit. Spy. 
SEC’RE-TA-RI-SHIP, x. The office of a secretary 
wD 


§EC€/RE-TA-RY,n. [Fr. secrétaire; Sp. and It. secre- 

_ tario; from L. secretus, secret ; originally a confidant, 
one intrusted with secrets.] 
, 1. A person employed by a public body, by a com- 
pany, or by an individual, to write orders, letters, 
dispatches, public or private papers, records, and the 
like. Thus legislative bodies have secretaries, whose 
business is to record all their laws and resolves. 
Embassadors have secretaries. 
+ & An officer whose business is to superintend and 
manage the affairs of a particular department of gov- 
ernment; as, the secretary of state, who conducts the 
correspondence of a state with foreign courts; the 
secretary of the treasury, Who manages the depart- 
ment of finance ; the secretary of war, of Ue navy, 


&c. 

BE-CRETE’, v. t. To hide; to conceal; to remove 
from observation or the knowledge of others; as, to 
secrete stolen goods. 

2. To secrete one’s self; to retire from notice into 
a private place ; to abscond. e 
» 3. In the animal economy, to secern ; to produce from 
the blood substances different from the blood itself, 
or from any of its constituents; asthe glands. The 
liver seoretes bile ; the salivary glands secrete saliva. 

Ed. Encyc. 

* 4. In vegetable physiology, to separate substances 
from the sa : 
E-E€RET/ED, pp. or a. Concealed ; secerned. 
E-E€RET'LNG, ppr. Hiding ; segerning. 

BE-GCRE'TION, zx. The act of secerning; the act or 

ae agg of producing from the blood substances dif- 

~. ferent from the blood itself or from any of its con- 

_ BStituents, as bile, saliva, mucus, urine, &c. This 

.*> was considered by the older physiologists as merely 
*g@ separation from the hlood oh certain substances pre- 
viously contained in it; the literal meaning of secre- 
tion, But this opinion is now generally exploded. 

. The organs of secretion are of very various fosm and 
structure, but the most general are those called glands. 
Ed. Encyc. 
2. In roger the corresponding process of sep- 
arating substances from the sap. 
3. The matter secreted; as mucus, perspirable 
matter, &c. 


SE-CRE-TI/TIOUS, (se-kre-tish’us,) a. Parted by 
animal secretion. ° Floyer. 
SE-€RE/TIVE-NESS, n. Among phrenologists, the 

organ which induces secrecy or concealment. 
Brande. 
SE/CRET-LY, adv. Privately ; privily ; not openly ; 
without the knowledge of others; as, to dispatch a 
messenger secretly. 
2. Inwardly ; not apparently or visibly ; latently. 
Now secretly with inward grief-she pined. Addison, 


Sh/CRET-NESS, n. The state of being hid or con- 
cealed. 

2. The quality of keeping a secret. Donne. 
SH/C€RE-TO-RY, a. Performing the office of secre- 
tion ; as, secretory vessels. Ray. 
SECT, 2. [Fr. secte; It. setta; L. and Sp. secta ; from 

L. seco, to cut off, to separate.] 
1. A body or number of persons united in tenets, 
chiefly in philosophy or religion, but constituting a 
. distinct party by holding sentiments different from 
those of other men. Most sects have originated in a 
particular person, who taught.and propagated some 
eculiar notions in philosophy or religion, and who 
s considered to have been its founder. Among the 
Jews, the principal sects were the Pharisees, Saddu- 
cees, and Essenes; in Greece were the Cynic sect, 
founded by Antisthenes,and the Academic sect, by 
Plato. The Academic sect gave birth to the Peri- 
patetic, and the Cynic to the Stoic. Enjield. 
2. A denomination which dissents from am estab- 
lished church. 4 
3. A cutting or cion. [Not used.] Shak. 
SEC€T-A/RI-AN, a. [L. sectarius.] 
Pertaining to a sect or to sects ; peculiar to a sect ; 
as, sectarian price or prejudices, 
SECT-A’RI-AN, x. One of a sect ; one of a party in 
religion which has separated itself from the estab- 
lished church, or which holds tenets different from 
those of the prevailing denomination in a kingdom 


or state. 

SECT-A’/RI-AN-ISM, ». The disposition to dissent 
from the established church or predominant religion, 
and to form new sects. 

SECT-A/RI-AN-IZE, v. t. To imbue with sectarian 
feelings. 

SE€T’ A-RISM, n. Sectarianism. 


[Little used. 
SECT’A-RIST,n. Asectary. [Wot much used. 
SECT/A-RY, x. [Fr. sectarre.] [{ Warton. 


1. A person who separates from an established 
church, or from the prevailing- denomination of 
Christians ; one that belongs to a sect ; a dissenter. 

2. A follower ; a pupil. [Not in use.] Spenser. 

SECT-A/TOR, n. Tr. sectateur. 

A follower ; a disciple ; an adherent to a sect. [Wot 

now used, Ralegh. 
SECT'ILE, a. [L. sectilis, from seco, to cut. 

Capable of being cut in slices with a knife. Dana. 

In mineralogy, applied to minerals when, being cut 
with a knife, the separated particles do not fly away, 
but remain on tNe mass. Humble. 

SEC/TION, x. [Fr., from L. sectio; seco, to cut off.] 

1, The act of cutting, or of separating by cutting ; 
as, the section of bodies. Wotton. 

2. A part separated from the rest ; a division. 

3. In books and writings, a distinct part or portion ; 
the subdivision of a chapter ; the divisidh of a law 
or other writing or instrument. In laws, a section is 
sometimes called a PanaGrarH oF ARTICLE. 

Boyle. Locke 

4. A distinct part of a city, town, country, or peo- 
ple ; a part of tergjtory separated by geographical lines, 
or of a people considered as distinct. ‘Thus we say, 
the northern or eastern section of the United States, 
the middle section, the southern or western section. 

5. In geometry, the intersection of two superficies, 
or of a superficies and a solid. In the former case, 
it is a line; in the latter, a surface. 4, D. Stanley. 

6. The representation of an object, as a building, 
machine, &c., cut asunder vertically, so as to show 
the interior or profile. Gloss. of Archit. 

7 In the public lands of the United States, a tract of 
640 acres. 

SEC€’/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to a section or distinct 
part of a larger body or territory. 

All sectional! interests and party feclinga, hoped - 

ter yicld to schemes at arin hg heaaigeee 
J. Story. Hosack, Mem, of Clinton 
SE€’TION-AL-LY, ady. In’a sectional manner. 
SEC€T’OR, n. [Fr. secteur, from L. seco, to cut. 

1. In geometry, a part of a circle comprehended be- 
tween two radii and the included arc; or a mixed 
triangle, formed by two radii and the arc of a circle. 

Hutton. 

The sector of a sphere, is the solid generated by the 
per maation of the sector of a circle about one of its 
radii. 

2. A mathematical instrument so marked with 
lines of sines, tangents, secants, chords, &c., a8 
to fit all radii and scales, and useful in finding the 
(it ee between quantities of the same kind. 

he sector is founded on the fourth proposition of 


tional. REY. 

3. In astronomy, an instrument for measuring ze- 
nith distances. |Sce ZenttH Sgcror.] . Brande. 

Dip sector; an instYument uséd for measuring the 
dip of the horizon. Olmsted, 

SEC’U-LAR, a. [Fr. seculaire ; It. secolare ; Sp. secu- 
lar; L. secularis, from seculum, the world or an age.] 

1. Pertaining to this present world, or to things not 
spiritual or holy ; relating to things not itmmediately 
or primarily respecting the soul, but the body ; world- 
ly. The secular concerns of life respect making pro- 
vision for the support of life, the preservation of 
health, the temporal prosperity of men, of states, é&c, 
Secular power is that which superintends and ‘gov- 
erns the temporal affairs of men, the civil or political 
powér ; and is contradistinguished from spiritual or 
ecclesiastical power. 

2. Among Roman Catholics, not regular ; not bound) 
by monastfc vows or rules ; not confined to a mon 
tery, or subject to the rules of a religious cominu 
nity. Thus we say, the secular clergy, and the re, 
ular clergy. Temple, | 

Secular equation; in astronomy, the numerical ex- 
pression of the magnitude and period of a secular 
inequality. 

Secular inequality ; a deviation from the mean mo= 
tion or mean orbit of a celestial body, which pro~ 
ceeds so slowly as to become sensible only after the’ 
Japse of centuries. Brande, 

3. Coming or observed once in a century; as,a@ 
secular year. | 

Secular games, in Rome, were games celebrated 
once in an age or century, which lasted three days 
and nights, with sacrifices, theatrical shows, com- 
bats, sports, &c, Valerius Maximus, 

Secular music; any music or songs not adapted to 
sacred uses. 

Secular refrigeration; in geology, the periodical 
cooling, and consequent consolidation, of the crust 
of the globe. Brande. 

Secular song, of poem; @ song or poem composed 
for the secular games, or sung or rehearsed at those 


games. 
SE€’/U-LAR, nv. A church officer or officiate, whoee 
functions are confined to the vocal department of the 
choir. Busby. 
SE€-U-LAR’I-TY, x. Worldliness; supreme atten- 
tion to the things of the present life. Buchanan. 
SE€-U-LAR-I-ZA’TION, xn. [from seeularize.] The 
act of converting a regular person, place, or benefice, 
into a secular one. Most cathedral churches were 
formerly regular, that is, the canons were of religious 
or monastic orders ; but they have since been secu- 
larized. For the secularization of a regular church, 
there is wanted the authority of the pope, that of the 
prince, the bishop of the place, the patron, i nd even 
the consent of the people, Encyc. 
2. In polities, the appropriation of church property 
to secular or common-uses ; also, transferring the 
civil jurisdiction of a district or country from eccle- 
siastics to laymen. Mu: 
SE€/U-LAR-IZE, v. t. [Fr. seculariser ; from secular.} 
To convert that which is regular or monastic into 
secular ; as, the ancient regular cathedral churches 
were secularized. ; 


At the reformation, the abbey wes secularized. Coxe, Switz. 


2. To convert from spiritual appropriation to secu- 
lar or common use. 

3. To transfer the civil government of a bishopric 
or country frum a prince bishop to a layman, 

4. To make worldly or unspiritual, [Murdock 

SE€/U-LAR-IZ-ED, pp. Converted from regular to 
secular, or from ecclesiastical to laical or te wu.ldly 
uses, 

SEC€’/U-LAR-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting from regular 
o1 monastic to secular, or from ecclesiastical to laical 
or to worldly uses. 

SE€’U-LAR-LY, adv. Ina worldly manner. 
SE€/U-LAR-NESS, 2. A secular disposition; werld4 
liness ; Worldly-mindedness, : 

SE’/CUND, a. In botany, arranged on one side only. 

SEC-UN-DA‘TION, 2. Prosperity. [Not used.] 

SE€/UN-DINE, n. [Fr. secondines; from second, 
secundus, from seguor, to follow.] 

1. In botany, the second coat or integument of 
ovule, reckoning the outer as the first. Lindley, 
2. Secundines, in ths plural, as generally used, ar 
the several coats or membranes in which the fetus i 
wrapped in the womb ; the afterbizth, 
Core. Brande, 

SE-€UN'DUM AR'!TEM, [L.] According to art o} 

rofessional ruje ; skillfully. \ 

SE-CURE’,a. [L. securus; It. sicuro; Sp. seguro. It 
coincides in eleinents with the oriental \20 and “3D, 
to shut or inclose, to make fast; but it may be from 
se, or sine, and cura, care, free from anxiety.] i 

1. Free from danger of being taken by an enemy ; 
that may resist assault or attack. The place is well 
fortified and very secure. Gibraltar is a secure for. 
tress. In this sense, secure is followed by against of 
from; 88, secure against attack, or from an enemy, 


ee 
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SED/A-TIVE, a [Fr. scdatif, from L. sedo, to calin.] 


en ea EE og 
_ 2 Free from danger; safe: aonlied to nersons ; 
with from. 

t 3. Free from fear or apprehension of danger ; nct 
alarmed ; not disturbed by fear ; confident of safety ; 
hence, of the means of defense. Men are 
‘often most in danger when they feel most secure. 
Confidence then bore thee on, secure 
To meet no danger, 

i Confident ; not distrustful ; with of. 

‘Bur thou, secure of soul, unbent with wocs. a eis 

At concerns the most secure of his strength to pray to Gocl not to 

expuse him to an enemy Rogers, 

‘5. Careless; wanting caution. [See No. 3.] 

G. Certain , very confident. He is secure of a wel- 

" come reception. 

SE-€0RE’, v. t. To guard effectually from danger ; to 
make safe Fortifications may secure a city ; ships 
of war may secure a harbor. 

T epread a cloud before the victor’s sight, 

Sustained the vanq:ished, and eecured his flight. Dryden, 

2. To make certain ; to put beyond hazard. Lib- 
erty and fixed laws secure to every citizen due pro- 
tection of person and property. The first duty and 
the highest interest of men is, to secure the favor of 
God by repentance and faith, and thus to secure to 
themrelves future felicity. 

3. To inclose or confine effectually ; to guard ef- 
fectually from escape , sometimes, to s2ize and con- 
fine ; as, to secure a prisoner. The sheriff pursued 
the thief with a warrant, and secured him, 

4. To make certain of payment; as, to secure a 
debt by mortgage. 

5. To mako certain of receiving a precarious debt 
by giving bond, bail, surcty, or otherwise ; as, to se- 
cure a creditor. 

6. To insure, as property. 

7 To make fast; ax, to secure a door; to secure a 
rafter to a plate ; to secure the hatches of a ship. 

SE-COR'ED, pp. Effectually gnarded or protected; 
made certain; put beyond hazard, effectually con- 

" fined ; made fast. 

8E-CORE'LY, adv. Without danger; safcly ; as, to 
lode river on ice securely. But Sarevy is generally 
used. 

2. Without fear or apprehension; careiessly; in 
an unguarded state ; in confidence of safety. 

Ha daring foe securely him defied. 

Devise not evil ee thy neignbor, secing he dwellvth secure/y 

fo" 


Milton, 


Milton. 


by thee. — v. iii, 
SE-CORE/MENT, x. Security; protection. [JVut 
' wsed. Brown. 
BE-C€ORE/NESS, n. Confidence of safety ; exemp- 


j tion from fear ; hence, want of vigilance or caution. 
Bacon. 
SE-COR/ER, 2. He or that which secures or protects, 
SE-€0'RI-FORM, a, [L. securis, an ax or hatchet, 
\ and form.] 
In botany, having the form of an ax or hatchet. 


re Lee. 
BE-CO'RI-TY,n. [Fr. securité : L. securitas.] 

« Protection; effectual defense or safety from 
danger of any kind; as, a chain of furts erected for 
the security of the frontiers. 

2. That which protects or guards from danger. A 
navy constitutes the security of Great Britain from 
invasion. 

3 Freedom from fear or apprehension; confi- 
dence of safety ; whence, negligence in providing 
means of defense. Security is dangerous, for it ex- 
poses men to attack when unprepared. Security in 
sin is the worst condition of the sinner. 

4. Safety ; certainty. We have no security for 
peace with the enemy, but the dread of our navy. 

5. Any thing given or deposited, to secure the pay- 
ment of a debt, or the performancg of a contract ; 
as a bond with surety, a mortgage, the indorsement of 
8 responsible man, a pledge, é&c. Blackstone. 

6. Something given or done to secure peace or 
good behavior. Violent and dangerous men are 
obliged to give security for their good behavior, or for 
keeping the peace. This security consists in being 
bound with one or more sureties in a recognizance 
.to the King or state. lackstone. 
E-DAN!, x. ,[Fr., from the L. sedeo; like L. esseda.] 

A portable chair cr covered vehicle for carrying a 
single person. It is borne on poles by two men. 

i Dryden. Encyc. 
GE-DATE’, a. [L. sedatus, from sedo, to calm or ap- 
pease, that is, to set, to cause to subside.) 

Settled ; composed ; calm; quiet; tranquil ; still ; 
serene ; unruffled by passion ; undisturbed ; contem- 
plative ; sober; serious; as, a sedatt soul, mind, or 
temper. So we say, a sedate look or countenance, 

Dryden. Wetts. 
GE-DATE’/LY, adv. Calmly; without agitation of 
mind. Locke. 
SE-DATE/NESS, x, Calmness of mind, manner, or 
countenance ; freedom from agitation; a settled 
state ; composure; serenity ; tranquillity ; as, sedatc- 
mess of temper or soul ; scdateness of countenance; 
eedateness of conversation. Addtson. 


GE-DA/TION, n. The act of calming. [Not in use.] | SE-DOC/’ED, (se-dist’,) pp. Drawn or enticed 
\ Co 


les. 


In medicine, moderating ; allaying irritability ond 
irritation ; diminishing irritative activity ; assuaging 
ain. 

SED/A-TIVE, x. A medicine which allays irritability 
and irritation, and irritative activity, and which as- 
suages pain. 

SE DE-FEN DEN'DO, [L.] In defending himself; 
the plea of a person charged with murder, who al- 
Jeges that he e6ommitted the act in his own defense. 

SE'DENT, a. Sitting: inactive; quiet. - 

OGD/EN-TA-RI-LY, adv, [from sedentary.] In a 
sedentary inanner. 

SED/EN-TA-RI-NESS, x. The state of being seden- 


tary. 

SED/EN-TA-RY, n. One of a tribe of spiders, which 
rest motionless until their prey is entangled in their 
web. Brande. 

SED/EN-TA-RY, a. [Fr. sedentcire: It. and Sp. se- 
dentario; L, sédentarius, from scdens, sedeo, to cit.] 

1. Accustomed to sit much, or to pass most of the 
time in a sitting posture ; as, a sedentary man. Stu- 
dents, tailors, and women, are sedentery persons, 

2. Requiring much sittung; av, a sedentary occupa- 
tion or employincnt. 

3. Passed for the most part in sitting; as, a seden- 
tary life. Ai buthnot. 

4. Inactive; motionless ; sluggish ; as, the seden- 
tary earth. Jdilton. 


The cuul, coneilerod abstro“dy from its passions, le of a remiss, 
sedentary nature. Specator. 


SEDGE, (sej,) x. [Sex. secg; perhaps from the root 
of L. seoo, to cut; that is, sword grass, like L. 
Eladwwlus.) 

1, A narrow flag, or growth of such flags; called, 
in the nurth of England, Sze or Sac. 
Johnson. Barret. 
2. In New England, a specie’ of very coarse grass 
growing in swamps, and forming bogs or clumps. 

SEDGE’-BIRD, n. [sedge and bird, or war- 

SEDGE’-WAR'BLER, { bler.] A small European 
singing bird, of the family Sylviade, the Salicaria 
phragmitis of Selby. It often builds its nest among 
reeds or tall aquatic plants. Jardine. 


SEDG’ED, ec. Composed of flags or sedge. Shak. 
SEDG’Y,a. Overgrown with sedge. 
On the gentls Sovern's sedgy bank. Shak, 


SED/I-MENT, 2. [Fr., from, L. sedimentum, from 
sedeo, to settle.] 

The matter which subsides to the bottom of liquors ; 
settlings ; lees; dregs. Bacon. 
SED-ILMENT/A-RY, a. Pertaining to eediment; 
formed by sediment; consisting of matter that has 

subsided. Buckland. 

Sedimentary rocks, are those which have been 
formed by materials deposited from a stato of sus- 
pension in water. 

SE-DI//TION, (se-dish’/un,) n. [Fr., from L. seditio. 
The sense of this word is the contrary of that which 
is naturally deducible from sedo og sedeo, denoting a 
rising or raging, rather than an appeasing. But to 
set 13 really ta throw down, to drive, and sedition 
may be a setting or rushing together.] 

A factious commotion ef the people, or a tumultu- 
ous assembly of ‘men rising in opposition to law or 
the administration of justice, and in disturbance of 
the public peace. Sed:tion is a rising or commotion 
of less extent than an insurrection, and both are lecs 
than rebellion; but some kinds of sedition, In Great 
Britain, amount to high treason. Je general, sedition 
fs a local or limited insurrection in opposition to civil 
authority, as mutiny is to military. Ezra iv. Luke 
xxiii. Acts xxiv. Encyc. 

SE-DI'TLON-A-RY, x. An inciter or promoter of se- 

ition. Bp. Hall. 

SE-DI’/TIOUS, (se-dish'us,) a. [Fr. seditiouz; L. sedi- 
tiosus. 

1. pee to sedition ; partaking of th nature 
of sedition ; as, seditewus behavior ; seditious strife. 

2. Tending to excita sedition ; as, seditious words, 

3. Disvosed to excite violent or irregular opposition 
to law or lawful authority ; turbulent; factious, or 
guilty of sedition ; a3, seditious citizens. 

SE-DI/'TIOUS-LY, adv. With tumultuous opposition 
to law ; in a manner to viclate the public peace. 

8B-DI'TIOUD-NESS, n. The disposition ‘to excite 
popular commotion in opposition to law ; or the act 
of exciting such commetion. 

BED/LITZ WA/TER. SGce Serpurtrz Water 

SE-DOCEB’, v. t& [L. seduco; 2, from, and duco, to 
lead ; Fr. seduire; It. scdurre; Sp. seducir. 

1, To draw aside or entice from the path of recti- 
tude and duty in any manner, by flattery, promises, 
bribes, or othorwise ; to tempt and lead to iniquity ; 
to corrupt ; to deprave. 

Me the gold of France did nut seduce. 

Io the latter times, come will crpart from 

to seducing epirits. — 1 Tim. Iv. 

2. To entice toa surrender of chastity. He that 
can seduce a female is base enough to betray ate 

rom 


Shak, 
the faith, giving heed 


virtue ; corrupted ; depraved. 


SEL 


SE-DOCE/MENT, 2. ‘The ect of seducing; seduc- 
tion. A! 
2. The means employed to seduce; the arts of 


flattery, falsehood, and deception. Pope. 
SE-DOC’ER, 2 One that ceduces; one that by 
temptation or arts entices another to depart from the 
path of rectitude and duty ; preéminently, one that 
by flattery, promises, or falsehood, persuades a fe- 
male to currender her chastity. The ceducer of 8 
female is little less criminal than the murderer. 

2, ‘That which leads astray ; that which entices to 

evil. 
Ha whose firm faith no renson could remove, 

W itl snvit before that soft seducer, love, Dryden, 
SE-DU/CI-BLE, a. Capable of being drawn aside 
from the path of rectitude ; corruptible. Brown. 
SE-DOC’ING, ppr. or a. Enticing from the path of 

virtue or chastity. 
SE-DCC/ING-LY, ade. In a seducing manner. 
SE-DUC’TION, x. [Fr., from L, seductio.] 
1. The act of seducing, or of enticing from the 
path of duty ; in @ general sense. Hammond, 
2. Appropriately, the act or crime of persuading a 
female, by flattery or deception, to surrender her 
chastity. A woman who is above flatt_ry is least 
liable to seduction ; but the best safeguard is princi- 
ple, the luve of purity and holiness, the fear of God, 
and reverence fur his commands, 
SE-DUC’TIVE, a. Tending to lead astray; apt to 

mislead by flattering appearances. Stephens, 
SE-DUC’'TIVE-LY, edv. In a seductive manner, 
SE-DO'LI-TY, x. [L. sedulitas; It. sedwhtd. See 
. Sepvurovs.] 

Diligent and assiduous application to business ; 
constant attention; unremitting industry in any 
pursuit. It denotes constancy and perseverance, rath- 
er than intenseness of application, 

Let there be but the same propensity and bent of will to religion, 
and there wil be the same sedu/ity and indefatigable imuua- 
try 19 mén'’s wquirics into it, South. 

SED/U-LOUS, a. [L. sedulus, from the root of sedeo, 
to sit, as assiduous from assideo.] 
_ Literally, sitting close to an employment; hence, 
assiduous ; diligent in application or pursuit; con- 
stant, steady, and persevering in business, or in en- 
deavcrs to effect an object ; steadily industrious , as, 
the seawlous bee. Prior. 

What clsnifics the sound of words In prayer, without the affection 


of the heart, and » sedulous applicaion of the proper means 
that may lead to cnch an end L'Estrange. 


SED/U-LOUS-LY, adv. Assiduously ; industriously ; 
diligently ; with constant or continued application. 
SED/U-LOUS.NESS, n. Assiduity; essiduousness ; 

cteady diligence ; continued industry or effort. 
SEE,x2. ([Fr. siége; Scot. sege; Arm. sich. 

1, The seat of episcopal power; a diocese; the 
jurisdiction of a bishop. ifr. 

2, The seat of an archbishop; ® province or juris® 
diction of an archbishop ; as an archiepiscopal see. 

E ak. 

3. The seat, place, or office of the pope or Roman 
pontiff; as, the papal see. 

4, The authority of the pope or court of Rome; 
Os, to annoal to the sec of Rome. Addison. 

SEE, v. .; pret. Saw; pp. Secon. [Sax. seon, seogan, 
eseon; G. schen; D. zen, pret. zag, saw ; Dan. seer; 
w.s¢. This verb is contracted, as we know by the 

Eng. sight, Dan. sict, G. gesicht, D. zigt, gezigt. 
Ch. N5D, MDD, or*SD to see. Class Sg, No. 34. InG. 
besuchen is to visit, to sec, and this is from suchen, 
which is the Eng. to seek, and to scek is to look for, 
In G. gesuch is a suit, a cceking, demand, petition; 
and vce@uchz2 isto try, Eng. ccsaye We have, then, 
decisive evidence that sec, seek, L. cequor, and Eng. 
essay, are all from the same radix. The primary 
sense of the root is, to strain, stretch, extend; and as 
applied to sec, the sense is, to extend to, to reach, te 
strike with the eye or sight.) 

1. To perceive by the eye; to have knowledge of 
the existence and apparent qualities of objects by the 
organs of sight; to behold. 

I will now tura asile and see this great sight. — Ex. fil, 

We aivtd seen tho land, and behold, it 1s very good. — Judges 

xvii. 

2. To observe; to note or notice; to know; to 
regard or look to; to take care ; to attend, as to the 
execution of some order, or to the performance. of 
something. 

ve them first one elniple Iclea, and see 

i fee It before you any further, pe ged rey 

See that ye fall not out by the way, —Gen, aly, 

3. To discover; to descry ; to understand. Who 
so dull a3 not to see the device or ctratagem? Very! 
noble actions often lose much of their excellence 
whén the motives are seen. 

4, To converse or have intercourse with. We im- 
prove by seeing men of different habits and tempera, 

5. To visit ; as, tocall and see a friend. The phy-! 
sician sczs his patient twice a day. 1Sam.x7. 1. 
Cor. xvi. : 

6. To attend; to remark or notice, 

Thad a mind to eee him out, and therefore did not care to com 

tradict him, Adaison. 
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* 7. To behold with patience or sufferance ; to en- 
dure 
It was not ineet for us to see the king’s dishonor. — Ezra ly. 
8. In Scripture, to hear or attend to. 
J turned to age the voice that spoke with me. — Rev, i, 
9. To feel; to suffer; to experience. 
Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted 
us, and the ycars in which we have seen evil. — Ps, xc. 
Ifa man shall keep my saying, he shall never see death. — 
John viii, Luke il. a 
10. To know ; to learn. 
Go, I pray thee, eee whether it be well with thy brethren. —Gen. 
xxxvih 
11. To perceive ; to understand ; to comprehend. 
I see the train of argument ; I see his motives, 
12. To perceive; to understand experimentally, 
I eee another law in niy inembers. — Rom, vii. 


13. To beware. ‘ 
See thou do it not, — Rev, xix, 
14. To know by revelation. 
The word that Isaiah, the son of Amoz, eaw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem. — Is. fi. xiii, 
15. To have faith in and reliance on. 
: Seeing him who Is invisible. — Heb. xi, 
16. To enjoy ; to have fruition of. 
Bleased are tho pure in heart, for they shall see God. — Matt. v. 


BEE, v.t. To have the power of perceiving by the 
roper organs, or the power of sight. Some animals, 
it is said, are able to see best in the night. 

|) 2. To discern ; to have intellectual sight ; to pene- 

{trate ; to understand ; with through or into; as, to 

see rs i the plans or policy of another; to see 


into artful schemes and pretensions. Tillotson. 
3. To exapine or inquire. See whether the esti- 
mate is correct. 
4, To be attentive. Shak. 


5. To Lave full understanding. 
But cag ye say, We eee; therefore your sin remaineth. — John 
xix, 


See to it; look well to it; attend ; consider; take 
Care. 

1’ Let me see, let ws see, nro used to express consider- 
» ation, or to introduce the particular consideration of 
a subject, or some scheme or calculation. 

See is used imperatively, to call the attention of 
others to an object or a subject. See, see, how the 
balloon ascends ! 

See what it is to have a poet in your house, Pope. 


SEED, n. [Sax. sad; G. saat; D. zaad; Dan. sed; 
tad sid; from the verb sow. Qu. W. had, Amn. 


1, The substance, animal or vegetable, which na- 
ture prepares forthe reproduction and conservation of 
the species. The seeds of plants are a deciduous 
pee containing the rudiments of a new vegetable. 

n some cases, tle seeds constitute the fruit or valu- 
able part of plants, as in the case of wheat and other 
esculent grain; sometimes the seeds are inclosed in 
the fruit, as in apples and melons, When applied to 
Qnimal matter, it has no plural. 

| 2 That from which any thing springs ; first prin- 
ciple; original; as, the seeds of virtue or vice. 
Hooker. 

3. Principle of production. 

Praise of grent acts he scatters as a seed, Waller, 


4, Progeny ; offspring; children ; descendants ; as, 
the seed of Abraham; the seed of David. In this 
sense, the word is applied to one person, or to any 
number collectively, and admits of the plural form ; 
but rarely used in the plural. 

5. Race ; generation ; birth. 

Of mortal seed they were not held. Waller. 


SEED, v. ¢. To grow to maturity, so as to produce 
seed. Maize will not seed in a cool climate. Swift. 
2. To shed the seed. Mortimer. 
SEED, v. t. To sow; to sprinkle with secd, which 
erminates, and takes root, Belknap. 
SEED’-BUD, n. [seed and bud.] The germ, germen, 
or rudiment of the fruit in embryo. 
BEED!-€AKE, n. [seed and cake.] A sweet cake 
containing aromatic seeds, Tusser. 
SEED/-€OAT, 2. In botany, the aril of a seed. 


Mart: 
SEED/-CORN ag 
SFEED!-GRAIN i mn. Corn or grain for seed. 


SEED/-DOWN, n, The down on vegetable seeds, 


Smith, 
SEED/ED, pp. ora. Sown; sprinkled with seed. 
2. Bearing seed ; covered thick with seeds. 
Fletcher. 
3. Interspersed as with seeds. B. Jonson. 
BEED/ER, n. One who sows. 
SEED/-FIELD, nz. A field for raising seed. Carlisle. 
REED'ING, ppr. Sowing with seeds, 
SEED’-LA€, x. The resin lac dried, after most of the 
colouring matter has been dissolved out by water. 


Ore. 
SEED!-LEAF, n, In botany, the primary leaf. The 


“SEE 


seed-leaves are the cotyledons or lobes of a seed ex- 
panded and in vegetation. Martyn. 
SEED/LING, n. A plant reared from the seed, as dis- 
tinguished from one propagated by layers, bu a tna 
ully. 
SEED/-LIP, )2. A vessel in which a sower carries 
SEED/-LOP, the seed to be dispersed. England. 
SEED/-LOBE, n.’ The lobe of a seed ; a cotyledon, 
which see, : 
SEED/NESS, 7. Seed-time. [Not in use.] 
SEED/-PEARL, (-perl,) n [seed and pearl.] - Small 
rains of pearl, Boyle. 
SEED/-PLAT,)n. [seed and plat.] The ground on 
SEED/-PLOT, which seeds are sown to produce 
plants for transplanting ; hence, 
2. A nursery ; a place where any thing is sown or 


planted for cultivation. Hammond. 
SEEDS’MAN, n. [seed and man.] A person who 
deals in seeds ; also, a sower. Dict. 


SEED/-TIME,n. [seed and time.] ‘The season proper 
for sowing. 


While the earth remaineth, eeed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease. —Gen. viii. 


SEED/-VES-SEL, n. In botany, the pericarp which 
contains the seeds, 

SEED/Y, a. [from seed.] Abodnding with seeds. 

Dict. 
2. Having a peculiar flavor, supposed to be derived 
from the weeds growing among the vines; applied 
to French brandy- ‘ Encyc. 
3. Running to seed. 

4, Exhausted; worn out; poor and miserable 
looking ; as, he looked seedy; a seedy coat. [ Collo- 
uial or low. Halliwell. Goldsmith. 

SER’ING, ppr. [from see.] Perceiving by the eye; 
knowing ; understanding ; observing ; beholding. 

Note. — This participle appears to be used indofi- 
nitely, or without direct reference to a person or per- 
sons. ‘* Wherefore come ye to me, seeing ye hate 
me?” Gen. xxvi. That is, since, or the fact being 
that or thus; because that. In this form! of phrase- 
ology, that Is understood or implied after seeing ; 
why coine ye to ime, seeing that ye hate mo? The 
resolution of the phrase or sentence is, ye hate me; 
that fact being seen or known by you, why como yo 
to me ?-or, why come ye to me, ye seeing (Knowit.g) 
that fact which follows, viz., yo hate me. ' this case, 
secing retains its participial character, although its re- 
lation to the pronoun is somewhat obscureu. Origi- 
nally, seeing, in this use, had direct relation to the 
speaker or to some other person. ‘ Now I know 
that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld 
thy son.”? Gon, xxii. Here seeing refers to J, or, ac- 
cording to the language of syntax, agrees or accords 
with J. I know thou fearest God, for I sec thou hast not 
withheld thine only son ; I know thou fearest God by 
seeing, in consequence of seeing this fact, thou hast 
not withheld thine only son. But the use of seeing 
ts extended to cases in which it can not be referred to 
@ specific person or persons, in which cases it ex- 
presses the notoriety or admission of a fact in gen- 
eral, and is left, like the French on, in the phrases 
on dit, on voit, Without application to any particular 
person. 

SEE/ING, n. The act of perceiving objects by the 
organ of sight, or the sense which we have of exter- 
nal objects by means of the eye. Hutton. 

SEEK, »v. t.; pret. and pp. Soucut, (sawt.) [Sax. 
secan, s@can, to seck, to come tu; asecan, to re- 
quire ; gesecan, to seek, to come. to; forsacan, forse- 
can, to forsake; G. suchen, to seek; absuchen, to 
pick off ; besuchen, to visit, to see; gesuch, suit, peti- 
tion; gesuche, a continued secking; versuchen, to 
try, prove, tempt, essay, strive ; versuch, trial, essay ; 
D. zoeken, to seek, to look for, to try or endeavor ; 
bezoeken, to visit, to try ; gezoek, a seeking ; opzoeken, 
to seek; verzocken, to request, dcsirc, invite, try, 
tempt, to visit; Dan. sdger, to seek, to endeavor; 
best ger, to visit ; forstd ger, to try, to essay, to experi- 
ment, to tempt; opstger, to seek or search after ; 
Sw. sdka, to seck, to sue, to court; sila en lagligen, 
to*sue one at law ; besvka, to visit ; fér.tita, to try, 
to essay, totempt. These words all accord with L. 
sequor, Ir. scichim, to follow ; for to seek is to go after, 
and the primary sense is to advance, to press, to 
drive forward, as in the L. peto. (Sce Essay, from 
tho same root, through the Italian and French.) Now, 
in Sax. forsucan, forsecan, is to forsake; sacan is to 
strive, contend, whence English sake, and secan, se- 
can, isto seek. But in Swedish, férsaka, to forsake, 
to renounce, is from sak,thing, cause, suit, Sax. saca, 
English sake; in Danish, forsager, to renounce, is 
from siger, to say ; sag, a thing, cause, matter, suit; 
sagd, a saying; G. versagen, to deny, to renounce, 
from sagen, to say, to tell; D. verzaaken, to deny, to 
forsake, to revoke, from zaak, thing, cause, and zeg- 

en is to say or tell, which is the Sax. secgan, to say. 

hese close affinities prove that seck, essay, say, and 
L. sequor, are all from one radix, coinciding with Ch. 

Dy, to seek, to strive. Class Sg, No. 46, and see 

‘o. 30, Ar. The English verb see seems to be from 
the same root.] 


SEE 


1. To go in search or quest of; to look for; to 
scarch for by going from place to place, 

The man asked him, saying, What seekest thou? And he aaid,. 

I seek my brethren. — Gen, xxxvii. 

2. To inquire for; to ask for; to solicit; to en- 
deavor to find or gain by any means, ' 

The young lions roar after-their prey, and seek their meat from- 

God, — Ps. civ, ‘ 
He found no place for repentance, though he sdught it carefully’ 
with tears. — Heb. xii. 

Others, tempting him, sought of him a elgn. — Luke xi. 

3. Seek is followed sometimes by out or after. To 
seek out, properly implies to luok for a specific thing 
among a number. But in general, the use of out 
and after with seck, is unnecessary and inelegant. 

To seek God, hrs name, or his face; in Scripture, to 
ask for his favor, direction, and assistance. Ps,- 
Ixiii., Ixx xiii. 

God sccks men, when he fixes his Jove on them,. 
and by hig word and Spirit, and the righteousness of 
Christ, reclaims and recovers them from their misere- 
able condition as sinners, Ezek, xxxiv. Ps. cxix, 
Luke xv. 

To seek after the life, or soul; to attempt by arts or 
machinations ; or to attempt to destroy or ruin. Ps. 
XXXV. 

To seek peace, or judgment ; to endeavor to promote 
it; or to practice it, Ps. xxxiv. Js. i, 

To seek an altar, temple, or habitation; to frequent 
it, to resort to it often. 2 Chron. i. Amos v. 

To seck out God’s works ; to endeavor to understand 
them. Ps, cxi. 

SEEK, v.% To make search or inquiry ; to endeavor 
to make discovery. 


Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. — Is, xxxiv. 
2. To.endeavor. 


Ask not what pains, nor further seek to know : 
Their process, or the furins of law below. Dryden, 
To seck after; to make pursuit; to attempt to find! 
ortake. [See Nu. 3, supra.) 
To seck for; to endeavor to find. Knolles, 
To seek to; to apply to; toresartto. 1 Kings x. 
To seek, was formerly used in an adverbial man- 
ner, for at searching, or under the necessity of search; 
ing, as the result of ignorance or inexperience. 
Unpracticed, unprepared gand still to seek. Milton 


This phrase, I believe, is wholly obsolete.} = _._ 
SEEK/ER, n. One that seeks; an inquirer; a9, & 
secker of truth. ' 

2. One of a sect that profess no determinate re- 


ligion. Johnson, 
SEEK/ING, n. Act of attempting to find or procure, 
Bazter. 


SEEK’-SOR-ROW, n. oe and sorrow.) One that 
contrives to give himself vexation. [Little used.] , 
Sidney, 4 
SEEL, v. t, [Fr. sceller, to. seal.] 
To cldse the eyes; a term of falconry, from the 
practice of closing the eyes of a wild hawk. 
Bacon- 
SEEL, v. i. [Sax. sylan, to give. See Srur.] 
To lean ; to incline to one side. [Obs.] Bacon, 
n, Thé rolling or agitation of a ship im 
SEELHNG,} astorm. [Obs] Ainsworth. 
SEEL,n. [Sax. sel.] 
Time ; opportunity ; season; in respect to crops; 
as, hay-seel, [Local in Englend.] Farm, Encyc. 
SEEL/I-LY, adv. Ina silly manner. [Obs.] 


SEEL’Y, a. [from seel.] Lucky; fortunate. [Obs] 
Spenser. 
2. Silly ; foolish ; simple. [Obs.] [See Sixry.] 
Tusser. 


SEEM, v. i. [G. zicmen, to became, to be fit or suita, 
ble ; gezicmen, to become, to bescom, to be meet, de- 
cent, scemly. In D. zwcemen is to be like, to resem- 
ble, and taamen is to fit or suit, to become. In Dan, 
sim is ascam, and simmer signifies to hem, and also 
to become, to beseem, to be suitable, decent, or seemly. 
This is certainly the G. ziemen; hence we see thut 
seam and scem are radically the same word ; It. sem- 
brare, to scem ; scmbiante, like, similar, resembling ; 
rasscmbrarc, to resemble ; Sp. semejar, to be like ; Fr. 
sembler, tosccm, toappear. Thece words seom to be 
of one family, having for their radical sense, to ex 
tend to, to meet, to unite, to come together,or to 
press together. If so, the Dutch taemen leads us to 
the oriental roots, Hcb. Ch. and Syr. ND, damak, to 


be like; Eth. ALP adam, to please, to suit; Ar, 
--t 


J adama, to add, to unite, to agree, to suit, to 


conciliate, to confirm concord, Class Dm, No. 5 
and 7. ‘I'hese verbs aye radically one, and in these, 
we find the primary sense of Adam; likeness, or! 
form. 

1. To appear; to make or have & show of sem,’ 
blance. 

Thou art not what thon gseem’et, Shak. 

‘AB asemed wall Slesnnl fal asnnad) Dut were nat all, AMiljon, 


2, To have the appearance of truth or fact ; to b¢- 
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understood as true. Xt seems that the Turkish power 
is on the decline, : 
A prince of Italy, It seems, entertained his mistrees on a great 
lake. fizon. 
SEEM, v. t. To become; to befit. [Obs.] Spenser. 
SEEMED, pp Appeared ; befitted. 
SEEM’ER,n. One that carries an appearance or sem- 


blance. 
Hence we shall see, 
If power change purpose, whut our seemera be, Shak. 
SEEM/ING, ppr. or a. Appearing ; having the appear- 
ance or semblance, whether real or not. 


2 a. Specious ; as, seeming friendship. 
SEEM‘iNG, x. Appearance ; show; semblance. 
2. Fair appearance, 
These keep, 

Seeming and savor all the winter long. Shak. 
3. Opinion or liking ; favorable opinion. 

Nothing more clear to their seeming. Hooker, 

His persuasive words impregnat 

With reasof to her seeming. [Obs.] Milton. 


®EEM’ING-LY, adv. 
semblance. 
This the father seemingly complied with. Addison, 
Tucy d+pend often on renote and secsemingly disproportioned 
causes, Alterbury. 


In appearance; in show; in 


‘SEEM'ING-NESS, n. Fair appearance; plausibility. 
Digby. 
SEEM’LESS, a. Unseemly ; unfit ; indecorons. [ Obs.] 
Sponser. 
SEEM/LLNESS, xn. [from seemly.] _Comeliness ; 
grace ; fitness; propriety ; decency ; decorum. 
When seemliness combines with portlinoss, Camden, 


sarah bang [G. ziemlich; D. taamelyk; Dan. stm- 

melig. 

Becoming ;. fit ; suited to the object, occasion, pur- 

‘pose, or character; suitable. 
Suspense of judgment and exercine of charity were axfer and 
seemlier for Christian men, thao the hot pursult of these 
controversies. Hooker. 

Honor is not seemly for a fool. — Prov. xxv, 


*BEEM’LY, adv. Ina decent or suitable manner. 


Pope. 
‘BEEM’LY-HED, nr. [See Heap and Hoop.] Cornely 
or decent 7H “lead Oba. haucer. 
‘SEEN, pp. of Sex. Beheld; observed; understood. 
2. a. Versed ; skilled. 


Noble Boyle, not less in nature seen, 


[Obs.] Dryden, 
BEER, 2. [from see.) One who sees; as, a seer of 
visions. Spectator. 

- . A prophet ; a person who foresees future events. 
m. ik. 
ib sath Manns Bee Szan, and Szan-Woop, dry 
w 


BEE’SAW,«. [Qu. sew and saw, or sea and saw.) 
J. A vibratory or py blag motion. P 
2. A play among children, in which they sit on 
each end of a board and move alternately up and 
down; 3 board adjusted for this purpose. Halliweti. 
3. A term in whist for a certain mutual action of 
partners in support of each other. Hoyle. 
BEE’SAW, v. i. To move with a reciprocating mo- 
tion; to move backward and forward, or upward 
and downward. Arbuthnot. 
SEETHE, »v. t.; pret. SeetHep, Sop; pp. SeetHed, 
‘Boppen. [Sax. seathan, seothan, sythan; D. zieden ; 
:G, sieden; Sw. siuda; Dan. syder ; Gr. few, contract- 
ed from (:0 v; Heb. 1, to seethe, to boil, to swell, to 
ibe inflated. Class Sd, No. 4.] 
To boil ; to decoct or prepare for food in hot liquor ; 
ag, to secthe flesh. 


Thou shalt not eeeths a kid in Its mother’s milk. — Ex, xxiii. 


SEEFHE, v. i. To be ina state of ebullition; to be 
hot. Spenser. 
[ This word is rarely used in the common concerns of 
life.] 
SEEFH’ED, pp. 
SEEFH’ER, nz. 


Boiled ; decocted. 
A boiler ; a pot for boiling things. 


SEEFH’ING, ppr. Boiling ; decocting. [ Dryden. 
SEG,n. Sedge. [Wot in use.} 
BEG, 7. A castrated bull. North of England. 


BE-GAR’, ». See Crcar. 
BEG/GAR, 2. A cylindrical case of fire-clay in which 
fine stoneware is baked. [See Saccer.] Ure. 
SEG-HOL’, (seg-l’,) rn. A Hebrew vowel-point, or 
short vowel, thua: °°, indicating the sound of the 
English ¢ in men. MM. Stuart 

SEG’/HO-LATE, a, Marked with a seghol. 

BEG/MENT,x. [Fr., from L. segmentum, from seco, 
to cut off.” We observe here the Latin has seg, for 
-eec, like the It, segare, Sp. segar, and like the Teu- 
om) sagen, zaagen, to saw; properly, a piece cut 
off, 

1, In geometry, of ah cut off from a figure by a line 
or plane ; particularly, that part of the circle contained 
between a chord and an arc of that circle, or s0 much 
of the circle as is cut off by the chord. The segment 
of a sphere, is e part cut off by a plane. 

Newton. Hutton. 

2. In gomeral, a part cut off or divided; as, the 
segments of s calyx. 


SEI 
SEG’NI-TODE 
SEG/NLTY, : { te [from L, segnis.) 
Sluggishness; dullness ; inactivity. [ot =r) 
ict. 
tore v.t ([L. segrego; se, from,and grez, 
ock. 

To separate from others; to set apart. Sherwood, 

SEG’/RE-GATE, a. Separate; select. [Little used.] 
Wotton. 

Segrvgate polygamy, (Polygamia segregata, Linn. ;). 
a inode of inflorescence, when several florets com- 
prehended within an anthodium, or acommon calyx, 
are furnished also with proper perianths. Martyn. 

SEG/RE-GA-TED, pp. Separated; parted from others. 
SEG/RE-GA-TING, ppr. Separating. 
SEG-RE-GA’/TION, x. [Fr.] Separation from others ; 
a parting. Shak. 
SEID/LITZ POW/DERS, n. pl. Powders intended to 
produce the same effect with Seidlitz water. They 
are composed Of the tartrate of potassa and soda, 
(Rochelle salt,) with bicarbonate of soda, usually in 
a paper of one color, and tartaric acid in a paper of 
another, These are dissolved separately in water, 
then mixed, and taken while effervescing. 
Brande, 
SEID/LITZ WA’TER, 7. A saline, mineral water 
from Seidlitz, in Bohemia, often taken as an agreea- 
ble aperient. [t contains the sulphates of magnesia 
and soda with carbonic acid. Brande. 
Tee -EU’RI-AL, (se-nii’re-al,)a. [Fr. See Szron- 
I0R. 
1. Pertaining to the lord of a manor; manorial, 
2. Vested with large powers; independent. 
Temple, 
SEIGN’I1OR, (seen’yur,) x. [Fr. setgneur; It. signore; 
Sp. sevor: Port. senhor; from L. senior, elder ; senez, 
old ; Ir. sean.] 

A lord ; the Jord of a manor; but used also in the 
south of Europe as atitle of honor, The sultan of 
Turkey is called the grand seignior. 

SEIGN’IOR-AGE, (seen/yur-aje,) ». A royal right or 
prerogative of the king of England, by which he 
claims an allowance of gold and silver brought in 
the mass to be exchanged for coin. Brande. 

Seigniorage is used in common language to signify 


SEIGN-IO/RI-AL, a. The same as SzicxeurraL. 
SEIGN/IOR IZE, (seen’yur-ize,) v.& To Jord it over. 
Little oe) Halifaz. 
SEIGN‘IOB-Y, (seen’yo-ry,) x. [Fr. seigneuric.] 
1. A lordship; a manor. Davies. _ Encye. 
2. The power or authority of a lord; dominion. 
O'Neal never had any seigniory over that country, but what he 
got by encroachment upon the English. Spenser, 


SEINE, (seen,) x. ([Sax. segne; Fr. seine; Arm. 
sess {oa L. sagena 3 Gr. caynvn.] 
large net for catching fish. The seines used for 
taking shad in the Connecticut, sometimes sweep 
nearly the whole breadth of the river. 
SEIN’ER, 2, A fisher with a seine or net. [Vot much 


a Carew. 

SEIS-MOM/E-TER, x. [Gr. ied ad 

An instrument for measuring the shock of an earth- 
quake, and other concussions. Edin. Phil. Trans. 

SE/I-TY,n. [L. se, one’s self. 

Something peculiar to a man’s self. [ot well au- 
teat Tatler. 
satel E, a That may be seized; liable to be 

taken. 

SEIZE, (seers) v.t. [Fr. saisir; Arm. seisza or sesya; 
probably allied to assess, and to sit, set. The sense is, 
to, fall on, to throw one’s self on, which is nearly the 
primary sense of set. It must be noticed that this 
word, in writers on law, is usually written seise; 
as also in composition, disseise, disseisin, redisseize. 
But except in law, it is usually or always written 
seize. tis desirable that the orthography should be 
uniform.] @ 

1. To fall or rush upon suddenly and Jay hold on; 
or to gripe or grasp suddenly. The tiger rushes from 
the thicket and seizes his prey. <A dog seizes an ani- 
mal by the throat. The hawk seizes a chicken with 
his claws. The officer seized a thief. 4 

2. To take possession by force, with or without 
right. 

: At last they seize 

The acepter, and regard not David’s son. Milton, 

3. To invade suddenly ; to take hold of ; to come 
upon suddenly ; as, a fever seizes a patient. 

And hope and doubt alternate seize her soul. Pope. 


4. To take possession by virtue of a warrant or le- 
gal authority. ‘The sheriff seized the debtor’s goods ; 
the whole estate was seized ond confiscated. We 
gay, to arrest a person, to seize goods. 

5. To fasten; to fix. In seamen’s language, to 
fasten two ropes, or different parts of one rope, to- 
gether with a cord. Mar. Dict. 

_ To be seized of; to have possession; as, a griffin 


seized of his prey. A B was seized and possessed of 


the manor of Dale, Spenser. 
To stize on, or upon, is to fall on and grasp; totake 
hold on; to take possession. Matt. xxi, 
SE!Z’ED, (seezd,) pp. Suddenly caught or grasped ; 


SE-JOIN’, v. . To separate. 
SE-JO’GOUS, a. [L. sejugis; sez, six, and jugum, 


Little used. 
si 


SEKE, for Sick. 
SE/KOS, n. 


SEL cn’ 


taken by force; invad~d suddenly ; taken possession 
of : fastened with a cord ; having possession. 

SEIZ/ER, 2. One that seizes, 

SEIZ/IN, 2. [Fr. saisine.] 

1. In Jaw, possession, Seizin is of two sorts. seizin 
in deed or fact, and seizin in law. Seizin in fact ur 
deed, is act*sal or corporal ession ; seizin in Jaws 
is when something is done which the law accounté 
possessian or seizin, as enrollment, or when lands 
descend to an heir, but he has not yet entered on 
them. In this case, the Jaw considers the heir as 
seized of the evtate, and the person who wrongfully 
enters on the land is accounted a disseizor. 

Cowel. Encye. 
ou The act of taking possession. [Wot used except 
20. 

3. The thing possessed ; possession. Hale. 

Livery of seizin. See Livery, 

Primer seitin. See Primer. 

SEIZ/ING, hess Falling on and grasping suddenly; 
laying hold on suddenly ; taking possession by force, 
or taking by warrant ; fastening, 

PGs nm The act of taking or grasping sud- 

enly, 

2. In seamen’s language, the operation of fastening 
together ropes with a cord; also, the cord or cords 
used for suck fastening, Mar, Dict. | 

SEIZ/OR, nx. One who seizes, Wheaton. © 

SEIZ/URE, (seez'yur,) ». The act of seizing; the 
ect of laying hold on suddenly ; as, the seizure of a 
thief. 

2. The act of taking possession by force; as, the 
‘serzure of Jands or goods; the seizure of a town by 
an enemy ; the seizure of a throne by a usurper. 

3. The act of taking by warrant; as, the seizure of 
contraband goods, 2 

4. The state of being seized, as with disease, 


Wilberforce, 

5. The thing taken or seized. Milton, 
6. Gripe ; grasp; possession. ; 

And give me seizure of the mighty wealth, Dryden, 


7 Catch ; a catching. 
Let there be no sudden seizure of a lapsed syllable, to Play upoa 
it. fate. 


SE’JANT, a. In heraldry, sitting, like a cat with the 


fore feet straight ; applied to a lion or other beast. 
[Not English. 


yoke. 

In botany, a seyugous Jear is a pinnate leaf having 
six pairs of leaflets, Martyn. 
SE-JUN€’/TION, n. [L. sejunctio; se, from, and 
jungo, to join. 

The act of disjointing; a disuniting; separation, 
Pearzon. 
-JUNG’I-BLE, a, [Supra.] That 
Little used. 


may be dix 
: Pearson. 
[Ods.] [See Sick. Chaucer. 
[Gr.] A place in a temple in which 
gans inclosed the images of their deities, 


jointed. 


*“ 


SE/LAH, 2. (Heb. nb0.] In the Psalms, a word sup. 


posed to signify silence or a pause in the musical per« 
formance of the song. Gesenius. 
SEL’€OUTH, (-kooth,) a. [Sax. sel, seld, rare, and 
couth, known.] 
Rarely known ; unusual; uncommon. [ Obs.} 
= Spenser. 
SEL’DOM, (sel/dum,) adv. [Sax. selden, 7D, 
zelden; G, selten; Dan. selsom, seldsom; Sw. silllan, 
sdllsan. In Danish, selskab (sel and shape) is @ 
company, fellowship, or club. Sel probably signifies 
separate, distinct, coinciding with L. solus.} 
Rarely; rot often ; not frequently, 
‘Wisdom and youth are seldom joined in one. Hooker. 


(Serv was formerly used, but is now obsolete.] 
SEL’/DOM, a. Rare; unfrequent. [Little =) 
ilton. 


SEL’/DOM-NESS, 2». Rareness; infrequency; un- 
commonness, Hooker. 
SELD/-SHOWN, (-shine,) a. [Sax. seld and shown.] 

Rarely shown or exhibited. [JVot in use.] Shak. 

SE-LE€T’,v. t. [L. selectus, from seligo; se, from, 
and lego, to pick, cull, or gather.] 

To chi.ose and take from a number; to take by 
preference from among others; to pick out; to cull; 
as, to select the best authors for perusal ; to select the 

‘most interesting and virtuous men for associates, 
SE-LE€T’, a. Nicely chosen ; taken from a number 
by preference; choice; whence, preferable; moré 
valuable or exceilent than others; as, a body of sa 
lect troops; a select company or society; a library 
censisting of select authors. { 
SE-LE€T’ED, pp. or a. Chosen and taken by prefer: 
ence from among a number; picked ; culled 
SE-LE€T’/ED-LY, adv. With care and selection. 
Haywood, % 
SE-LE€T/ING, ppr. Choosing and taking from a 
number ; picking out; culling. 
SE-LE€’TION, (-shun,) n. -[L. selectio, 


1, The act of choosing and taking from among a 


number; a8 taking from another by preference. 4 
“2. A number of things selected or taken from oth. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 
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- ers by preference, I havea small but valuable se- 
lection of books, 

SE-LEOT'IVE, a, Selecting; tending to select. [ Un- 
ueret ' Fleming. 
SE-LECT’MAN, n. [select and man.] In New Eng- 
land, a town officer chosen annually to manage the 
concerns of the town, provide for the poor, &c. 
The number is usually from three to seven in each 
town, and these constitute a kind of executive au- 

thority. 

SE-LECT’NESS, n. 
ohosen. : 

SE-LE€T/OR, n. [L.] One that selects or chooses 
from among a number, 

SE-LE’NI-ATE, n, A compound of selenic acid with 
a base. 

SE-LEN/I€, a. Pertaining to selenium; as, selenic 
acid, which is composed of one equivalent of sele- 
ninm and three of oxygen. 

SEL-EN-IF’ER-OUS, a. [selenium and L. fero, to 
pruduce.] 

, Containing selenium ; as, seleniferous ores. 

Graham. 

SE-LE’NI-OUS AC’ID, n. An acid c: mposed of one 
equivalent of selenium and two of oxygen. 

SEL’EN-ITE, n. [Gro o*Aqve-ns, from cedAnyn, the 
moon ; so called from a resemblance in luster or ap- 
pearance to the eer) 

_ 1, The variety of sulphate of lime or gypsum, oc- 
curring in transparent crystals, or crystalline masses, 
Dana, 

= 9, A compound of selenious acfd with a base, 

SEL-E NIT'IE€, a. Pertaining to selenite; re- 

SEL-E-NIT‘I€-AL,} sembling it, or partaking of its 
nature aad properties. 

SE-LE/NI-UM, n. [Supra.] An elementary sub- 
stance, allied to sulphur, having a dark-brown color, 
with a brilliant metallic luster. It passes into vapor 
at 650° Fahrenheit, producing the odur of decaying 
horseradish. 2 See por Brande. 4 

SE-LEN’IU-RE ’ n. compoun 

SE-LEN'U-RET, (se-len‘yu-ret,) j of seleniun 
with some other element. ana. 

2. A mineral, of a shining lead-gray color, with a 
granular texture. It is composed chiefly of seleni- 


um, silver, and copper. 
Cleaveland. Phillips. 


SEL-E-NO-GRAPH’IE, a. [Infra.] Belonging 
SEL-E-NO-GRAPH'IE€-AL, } to selenography. 
SEL-E-NOG’/RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. ceAnyy, the moon, and 
¥2a dw, to describe.} 
A description of the surface of the moon; corre- 
sponding to geography in respect to the earth. 
Brande. 
SELF, a. or pron, ; pl. Serves; used chiefly in compo- 
sition. [Sax. se'f, sylf; Goth. silba; Sw. sielf: Dan. 
selv; G. selbst; D. zelf. I know not the primary 
sense of this word ; most probably it is to set or 
unite, or to separate from others. See Servepce.] 
1. In old authors, this word sometimes signifies 
rticular, very, or same, ‘*And oa tham sylfan geare ;”? 
in that same year, that very year. Sax. Chron. A. D. 
1052, 1061. 


The state of being select or well 


Shoot another arrow that self way. Shak. 
On these se! bills. Ralegh, 
* At that self inoment enters Pulimon. Dryden, 


In this sense, self is an adjective, and is now ob- 
Bolete, except when fulluwed by same; as, on the 
self-same day; the self-same hour; the self-same 
thing; which is tautology. Matt. viii. 

2. In present usage, self is united to certain per- 
sonal pronouns met) pronominal adjectives, to ex- 
press eimphasis or distinction; also when the pro- 
noun is used reciprocally. Thus, for emphasis, I my- 
self will write; I will exnmine for myse/f. Thou 
thyself shalt go; thou shalt see for thyself. You 

ourself shall write; you shall see for yourself. Ho 

imself shall write; he shall examine for himself. She 
herself shall write; che shall examine for herself. 
nh ny itself shall be carried ; it shall be present 
atself. 

Reciprocally, I abhor myself; thou-enrichest thy- 
gelf: he loves himsalf; she adinires herself. it pleases 
itself; we value ourselves; ye hurry yourselves; they 
see themselves. I did not hurt him, he hurt himself; 
he did not hurt me, I burt myse'f. 

Except when added to pronouns used reciprocally, 
self serves to give emphasis to the pronoun, or to 
render the distinction expressed by {t mure emphat- 
Jeal, ** J myself will decide,” not only expresses my 
determination to decide, but the determination that 
no other shall decide, 

Himself, herself, themselves, are used in the nomi- 
mative case, as well as In the objective. 


Jesus bimss/f bipuzed not, but his disclples,—Joha iy, Bee 
Matt. xxul. 4. 


3. Self is sometimes used as a noun, noting the 
individual subject to his own ¢.ntemplation or ac- 
tion, «r noting identity of persone Consciousness 
makvs every one to be what he calls self. 


A man’s self may be the worst fellow to converse with In the 
world, 4 Pops. 


SEL 


4. It also signifies personal interest, or love of p- 
vate Mterest ; selfishness. 
The fonclneas we have for self —furnishes another lon; 
prejudices. 
Self ia much used in composition. 
SELF-A-BAS/ED, (-a-baste’,) a. [aclf crd abase.] 
Humbled by conscious guilt or shame. 
SELF-A-BASE’MENT,n. Humiliation or abasement 
proceeding from consciousness of inferivrity, guilt, 
or shaine. Afuner. 
SELF-A-3AS/ING, a. Humbling by the conscious- 
ness of guilt or by shaine. 
CELE AR HOR RS CE,’n. The abhorrence of one’s 
self, 

SELF-AB-HOR/RING, a. Abhorring one’s self. 
SELF-A-BOSE’,n. [self and abuse.] The abuse of 
one’s Own person or powers. Shak. 
SELF-A€-€08'ED, a. Accused by one’s own con- 

science. 
SELF-A€-€0S/ING, a. [self and accuse.] Accusing 
one’s self; as, a self-accusing look. Sidney. 
SELF’-A€T'ING, a. Acting of or by itself. 
SELF’-ACT'IVE, a Acting of itself. 
SELF-A€-TIV'I-TY, n. [self and activity.] Self- 
motion, or the power of mvving one’s self withaut 
foreign aid. Bentley, 
SELF-ADJUST’ING, a, Adjusting by one’s self or 
by itself. 
SELF-AD-MI-RA’TION,z, Admiration of one’s self. 


Scet. 

SELF-AD-MIR/ING, a. Admiring one’s self. Scott. 

SELF-AF-FAIRS’, n. ph [self and afair.}] One’s 
own private business, Shak. 

SELF-AF-FRIGHT’ED, (-frite’.} a [self and af- 
fright.) Frightened at one’s self. hak. 

SELF-AG-GRAND/IZE-MENT or) 2. The aggrand- 

SELF-AG’/GRAND-IZE-MENT, izement or ex- 
altation of one’s self. 

SEER ae HI-LA-TED, @ Annihilated by one’s 
self. 

SELF-AN-NI-HI-LA/TION, 2. Annihilation by one’s 
own acts, 

SELF-AP-PLAUSE’, (self-ap plauz’,) x. Applause of 
one’s self, 

SELF-AP-PLY'ING, a, Applying to or by one’s self. 
SELF-AP-PROV’ING, (-proov’ing,) a. That approves 
of one’s own condact. Pope. 
SELF-AS-SOM/ED, a. Assumed by one’s own act 
or without authority. Mitford. 
SELF-AS-SOR/ED, (-ash-shird’,) a Assured by 
one’s self, E. Everett. 
SELF-AT-TRA€T'IVE, ¢. Attractive by one’s self. 
SELF-BAN'ISH-ED, (-ban/isht,) a. [self and banish.] 

Exiled voluntarily. 
SELF-BE-GOT’TEN, a. [self and beget.] Begotten 
by one’s powers. 
SELF-BE-GUIL/ED, a. Deceived by one’s self. 
SELF’-BORN, a, [self and born.] Born or produced 
by one’s self, : 
SELF-CEN’TER-ED, \ a, [self and center.] Cen- 
SELF-CEN’/TRED, tered in itself. 
The earth sel/-centered and unmoved, 


Dryden, 
§ '-CEN’ = 
SELLACUNTTRING, © a, Centering in one’s self. 
SELF-CHAR'I-TY, n. [self and charity.] Love of 
one’s self. Shak. 
SELF-€OM-MO‘NI-€A-TIVE, a. 
nicative.] 
Imparted or communicated by its own powers. 
Norrin 
SELF-€ON-CEIT’, (-kon-seet’,) n. [self and con- 
ceit.) A high opinion of one’s self; vanity. 
SELF-C€ON-CEIT’ED,-.a, Vain; having a high or 
overweening opinion of one’s own person or merits, 
L’ Estrange. 
SELF-€ON-CEIT’/ED-NESS, n. Vanity ; an over- 
weening opinion of one’s own person or accomplish- 
ments. Locke. 
SELF-€ON-DEM-NA’TION, zn. Condemnation by 
one’s own conscience, 
SELF-CON-DEM'‘NING, a. Condemning one’s self. 
SELF-CON’FI-DENCE, n. [eclf and confidence.] Con- 
fidence In one’s own judginent or «ability ; reliance 
on one’s wn opinion or powers, without other aid. 
SELF-C€ON’FI-DENT, e@. Confident of one’s own 
strength or powers; relying on the correctness of 
one’s own judgment, or the competence of one’s 
own powers, without other ald. 
SELF-CON’FI-DENT-LY, ade. With selftconfidence. 
SELF-CON-FID’ING, a. Confiding in one’s own 
judgment or powers, without the aid of others. 


SELF-CON/SCIOUS, (-shus,) a. 
Conscious jn one’s self. ryden. 

SELF-CON’SCIOUS-NESS, n. Consciousness within 
one’s self, Locke. 

SELF-CON-SID/ER-ING, a. [self and consider.] 
Considering in one’s own mind ; deliberating. 


rank of 
‘atte, 


[self and comntu- 


Pope. 
[self and conscious.] 
Dryden 


tl Pope. 
SELF-CON-SOM’ED, a. Consumed by one’s self. 


SELF-CON-SOM/ING, That 
consumes Iteelf, e. 


a. [self and cin J 
SELF-€ON-TRA-DI€’TION, n. [self and Sontradio: 
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a Sa eae | 
tion.] The act of contradicting itself; repugnan 


in terms. To be and not to be at the name time, is 
a self-contradiction; a proposition consisting of two 
members, one of which contradicts the other. 

SELF-€ON-TRA-DI€T’/O-RY, a. Contradicting it- 
self, Spectator, ( 

SELF-€ON-VIE€T’ED, a. [self and convict.] Con 
victed by one’s own consciousness, knowledge, or 
avowal, 

SELF-CON-VI€/TION, 2. Conviction proceeding 
from one’s own consciousness, knowledge, or con- 


fession. 2 . Swift. 
SELF-€RE-AT’ED, a. Created by one’s self, not 
furmed or constiiated by another. Milner. 4 


SELF-DE-CEIT’, (-seet’,) n. [self and deceit.] . Dee 
ception respecting one’s self, or that originates from 
one’s own mistake ; self-deception. Spectator, 

SELF-DE-CEIV'ED, a. [self and deceive. | Des 
celyed of mivled respecting one’s self by one’s owQ) 
mistake or error. 

SELF-DE-CE(V/ING, a. Deceiving one’s self. 

SELF-DE-CEP’TION, n. [Supra.] Deception cons 
cerning one’s self, proceeding from one’s own mis 
take, ; 

SELF-DE-FENSE’, gh Eas bes n. [self and de 
fease.] The act of defending one’s own person, 
property, or reputation. A man may be justifiable iy 
killing another in self-defense. , 

SELF-DE-FENS/IVE, a. Tending to defend one’s 
self. 

SELF-DE-LO’SION, (-zhun,) n. [self and delusion.) 
The delusion of one’s self, or respecting one’s self, 


South. 
SELF-DE-NI/AL, n. [self and denicl.] The denial 
of one’s self; the forbearing to gratify one’s own 
appetites or desires, South, 
SELF-DE-N@/ING, a. Denying one’s self; furbear- 
ing to indulge one’s own appetites or desires, 4 
SELF-DE-NY’'ING-LY, adv. Ina self-denying mane 
ner. 
SELF-DE-PEND’ENT, 
SELF-DE-PEND/ING, Scott. 
SELF-DER-E-LI€/TION, n. Desertion of one’s self, 
SELF-DE-STROY’ED, a. Destroyed by one’s self. 
SELF-DE-STROY’/ER, n. One who destroys hiin« 
self. 
SELF-DE-STROY’ING, a. Destroying.one’s self. % 
SELF-DE-STRU€’TION, n. pseu and destruction.} 
The destruction of one’s self; voluntary destruce 
tion. 
SELF-DE-STRUC’TIVE, a. Tending to the destruc- 
tion of one’s self. 
SELF-DE-TERM4IN-A/TION, x. [self and determ- 
ination.] Determination by one’s own mind ; or de- 
termination by its own powers, without extraneous 
iinpulse or influence. 3 q 
SELF-DE-TERM/IN-ING, @. Determining by or of 
itself; determiming or deciding withuut extraneous 
power or influence ; as, the self-determining power of 
the will. 
SELF-DE-VIS8/ED, a. Devised by one*@self. 
Barter, ¢ 
SELF-DE-VOT’ED, a. [self and devote.] Devoted 
in person, or voluntarily devoted in person. 
SELF-DE-VOTE/MEN'T, 2. The devoting of one’s 
person and services voluntarily to any difficult or 
hazardous employment. Memoirs of Buchanan. 
SELF-DE-VOT‘ING, a, Devoting one’ssel® = - 


a. Depending on one’s self, 


E, Everett. ' 
SELF-DE-VOURIING, a. [self and devour.) De- 
vouring one’s self or itself. Denham. 


SELF-DIF-FO/SIVE, a. [self and digurion.) Hav- 
ing powcr to diffuse itself ; that diffuses itself, 
Norris. 
SELF-DOOM’ED, a. Doomed by one’s self. More, 
SELF-DUB/BED, a. Dubbed by one’s self. Irving. 
SELF-ED’U-€A-TED, a, Educated by one’s own 
efforts, 
SELF-E-LE€T’ED, a. Elected by himself. 
SELF-E-LE€T’IVE, a, Having the right to elect one’s 
self, or, as a body, of electing its own mempers. 4 
Jefferson. 
SELF-EN-JOY’MENT, n. [self and enjoyment.] In- 
ternal satisfaction or pleasure. wi 
SELF-ES-TEEM’, n. [self and esteem.] The esteem 


or good eginion of one’s self. Afilton. 
SELF-ES-1I-MA’/TION, n. The esteem or good 
opinion of one’s self, Milner. 


SELF-EV/I-DENCE, n. [self and evidence.] Evi- 
dence or certainty resulting<som a proposition with- 
out proof ; evidence that ideas offer to the mind upon 
bare statement. Locke, 

SELF-EV’I-DENT, a, Evident without proof or rea- 
soning; that produces certainty or clear convictiun 
upon a bare presentation to the mind; as, a self-evi« 
dent proposition or truth, That two and three make 
five, is celf-cvident, 

SELF-EV'I-DENT-LY, adv. 
dence. 

SELF-EX-ALT-A/TION, (-egz-,) n. The exaltation of 
one’s self, Scott, | 

SELF-EX-ALT’ING, (-egz-,) a. Exalting one’s self. 

SELF-EX-AM-IN-A’TION, (-egz-,) n. [self and ex 
amination.} An examination or scrutiny intu one’s 


By means of self-evi- 
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own state, condurt, and motives, particularly in re- 
rd to religious affections and duties. 
SELF-EX-C€US/ING, a. Excusing one’s self. Scott. 
SELF-EX-IST/ENCE, n. [self and existence.) In- 
herent existence; the existence possessed by virtue 
of a being’s own nature, and independent of any 
other being or cause; an attribute peculiar to God. 
Blackmore. 
SELF-EX-IST’ENT, (-egz-,) a Existing by its own 
nature or essence, independent of any other cause. 
God is the only self-ezistent being. 
SELF-EX-ULT’ING, (-egz-,) a. Exulting in one’s self. 


Baxter. 
SELF’-FED, a. Fed by one’s self. 
SELF-FLAT’TER-ING, a. [self and flatter.] Fiat- 
tering one’s self. 
SELF-FLAT’TER-Y, n. Flattery of one’s self. 
SELF-GLO’RI-OUS, a. [self and glorious.] Spring- 
ing from vain-glory or vanity ; vain ; boastful. 


Dryden, 
SELF-GOV’ERN-ED, (-guv’ernd,) a. Governed by 
one’s self. Coleridge. 


SELF-GOV’ERN-MENT, n. 
one’s self. 
SELF;GRAT-U-LA’TION, n. Gratulation of one’s 
f. 


self. E. Everett. 
SELF-HARM’ING, a. [self and harm.] Injuring or 
hurting one’s self or itself. Sharp. 
SELF’-HEAL, 2. [self and heal.] A plant of the 
genus Prunella, and another of the genus Sanicula. 
Fam of Plents. 
SELF-HEAL/ING, a. Having the power or proporty 
of healing itself. The self-healing power of living 
animals and vegetables is a property as wonderful 
as jt is indicative of divine goodness. 
SELF-HOM’I-CIDE, 2. [self and homicide.] The 
killing one’s self ; suicide. Hakewill. 
SELF-I’DOL-IZ-ED, a. Idolized by one’s self. 
Cowper. 
SELF-IG’NO-RANCE, 2. Ignorance of one’s own 
character. Ch. Spectator. 
SELF-IG’NO-RANT, a. Ignorant of one’s self. 
SELF-IM’MO-LA-TING, a. Immolating one’s self. 


The government of 


Fraser. 
SELF-IM-PART’ING, a. [self and impart.] Impart- 
ing by its own powers and will. Norris. 


SELF-IM-POS’TURE, zn. [self and imposture.] Im- 
posture practiced on one’s self. South, 
SELF-IN-FLIET’ED, a. Inflicted by one’s self. 
SELF-IN-SUF-FI 'CIEN-CY, (-fish'en-se,) n. Insuf- 
fitiency of one’s self. 
SELF-IN’TER-EST, 2. [self and interest.] Private 
interest ; the interest or advantage of one’s self. 
SELF-IN’TER-EST-ED, a. Having self-interest ; 
partieularly concerned for one’s self. 
RELF-IN-VIT’ED, a. Invited by one’s self. 
SELF-JUDG'/ING, a. Judging one’s self. ? 
SELF-JUST’I-FI-ER, x. One who excuses or justi- 
fies himself, J. M. Mason. 
SELF-KIN’DLED, a. [selfand kindled.] Kindled of 
itself, or without extraneous aid or power. 
? Dryden. 
SELF-KNOW'ING,c. [selfand know.] Knowing of 
itself, or without communication from another. 
SELF-KNOWL’EDGL, 2. The knowledge cf one’s 
own real character, abilities, worth, cr demerit. 
SELF’-LOAFH-ING, a. Loathing one’s self. 
SELF-LOVE’, (-luv’,) 2. [self and love.] The love 
of one’s own person or happiness. 


Self-love, tho spring of mution, acts the soul. Pope. 
SELF-LOV/ING, a. Loving one’s colf. Waltcn. 
SELF-LO’/MIN-OUS, a. Possessing in itself the 

property of cmitting light. Brewster. 


SELF’-MADE, a. Made by one’s self. 
SELF’MET-AL, zn. [sej'and metal.] The same metal. 
SELF-MO’TION,2. [s2lfard motion.J Motion riven 
by inherent powers, without external impulse ; spon- 
taneous motion. 
Matter bs not endued with eel/-mofion. Cheyne. 


SELF-MOV’ED, (-moovd’,) a. Moved by inherent 
power without the aid of oxternal impulse. Pope. 
SELF-MOV’ING, a. Moving or exciting to action by 
inherent power, without the impulse of another body 

or extraneous influence. Pope. 

SELF-MUR’DER, zn. [self and murder.] The mur- 
dor of ono’s self ; suicide. 

SELF-MUR’DER,2R, 2. One who voluntarily de- 
stroys his own #ie. ‘ 

SELF-NEG-LE€T'ING, 2. [self and neglect.] A 
neglecting of one’s self. 

Self-lovs ts not co great a ein as eelf-neglecting. Shak, 
SELF-O-PIN’ION, (-o-pin’yun,) 2. [self and opinion.] 
One’s own opinion. ‘ullicr, Prior. 
pistes Flas a. Valuing one’s own opinion 

ighly. 

SELF-PAR-TIAL’I-TY, n, Cselfand partiality.] That 
partiality by which a ran overrates his own worth 
when compared with others. Kames. 

BELF-PLEAS/ING, n, [self and please.] Pleasing 
one’s self, gratifying one’s own wishes. Bacon. 

SELF-POS-SES’/SION, ». The possession of one’s 

: powers; calmness ; self-command. 


SEL 


SELF-PRAISE’, (-prize’,) n. [self and praise.] The 
praise of one’s self; self pplause, Broome. 
SELF-PREF’ER-ENCE, n, [selfand preference.] The 

preference of one’s self to others. 


SELF-PRES-ER-VA'TION, n. [selfand preservation.] 
The preservation of one’s self from destruction or 
injury. Milton. 


SELF-PRE-SERV’ING, a. Preserving one’s self. 
SELF-PROP’A-GA-TING, a. Propagating by itself 
or himself, E. Everett, 
SELF-REG/IS-TER-ING, a. That registers itself, as 

a thermometer which marks the extreme points of 
its range within a given time. Francis. 
SELF-REG/U-LA-TED, c. Regulated by one’s self. 
SELF-RE-LI/ANCE, xz. Reliance on one’s own 
powers. 
SELF-RE-LY/ING, a. Depending on one’s self, 
SELF-RE-PEL’LEN-CY, n. [self and repellency.] The 
inherent power of repulsion in a body. Blac 
SELF-RE-PEL/LING, a. [self'and repel.] Repelling 
by Its own inherent power. 
SELF-RE-PROACH’ED, (-re-pricht’,) a. Reproached 
by one’s own conscience. 
SELF-RE-PRGOACH/ING, a. Reproaching one’s self. 
SELF-RE-PROACH/ING-LY, adv. By reproaching 
one’s self. 
SELF-RE-PROV’ED, a. [self and reprove.] Re- 
proved by consciousness or one’s own sense of guilt. 
SELF-RE-PROV'ING, a. Reproving by conscious- 
ness, 
SELF-RE-PROV’ING, n. 
conscious sense of guilt. 
SELF-RE-PULS/IVE, a. Bepulsive by one’s self. 
SELY-RE-STRAIN/ED, a. [self and restrcin.] Re- 
strained by itself, cr ky one’s own power or will; 
not controlled by external force cr authority. ; 


Dryden. 
wie i aces a, Restraining or controll- 
ng itself. 
SELF-RE-STRAINT’, x. A restraint over one’s self. 
SELF-RIGHT’/EOUS, a. Righteous in one’s own 


steenl. 
SELF-RIGHT’EOUS-NESS, 2. Reliance on one’s 
own righteousness. 
SELY-Lu’IM-CD, a. Ruined by one’s own conduct. 
SELF-SAC’RI-FIC-ING, (-sak’/re-fiz-,) a. Yielding 
up one’s own interest, feelings, &c.; sacrificing 
one’s self. Channing. 
SELF’-SAME, a. [selfand same.] Numerically the 
same ; the very same; identical. Scripture. 
SELF-SAT’IS-FI-ED, a, Satisfied with one’s self. 
Irving. 
SELF-SAT’IS-FY-ING, a. Giving eatisfaction’ to 
one’s self. 
SELF’-SEEK-ER,n. One who seeks only his own 
interest. 
SELF’-SEEK-ING, a. [self and seck.] Seeking one’s 
own interect or happiness ; selfish. Arbuthnot. 


The act of reproving by a 
Shak, 


SELF-SLAUGII/TER, (sclf-slaw’ter,) n. [self ond 
woegue Tho slaughter cf one’s solf. Shak. 
SELF-SOUND/ING, a. Sounding by one’s self, 


SELF-SPUL/RING, a. Inciting one’s self. 
SELF-SUB-DO’ED, a. [self and subdue.] Subdued 
by cnce’s own power or means. Shak, 
SDLI-SUB-VERS’IVE, a. Overturning or subvert- 
ing itself. J. P. Smith. 
SDLF-SUF-FICIEN-CY, (-suf-fish’en-so,) n. [self 
and suficicncy.] An overwcening opinion of one’s 
ewn strength or worth; excessive confidence in 
one’s own competenco cr sufficiency. Dryden. 
SELI-SUF-FICIENT, (-fish’ent,) a, Having full 

confidence in one’s own strength, abilitics, or cn- 
dowments; whence, haughty; overbearing. Watts. 
SELF-SUS-PEND/ED, a. Suspended by ono’s sclf; 
balanced. Southey. 
SELF-SUS-PI//CIOUS, (-sus-pish’us,) a, Suspicious 
of ono’s scli, Baxter. 
SELF-SUS-TAIN’ED, a. Sustained by one’s self. 
SELF’-TAUGHT, a. Taught by one’s self. 
£. Everett, 
SELF-TOR-MENT'ING, a. [self'and torment.] Tor- 
menting one’s self; as, sclf-tormenting sin. 
Crashaw, 
SEL tee ee Ore m. One who tormenta him- 
self. 
SELF-TOR/TUR-ING, a. Torturing one’s self. 
CELF-TROUB/LING, (-trub/bling,) a Troubling 
one’s self, 
SCLIF-UP-BRAID/ING, a, Reproaching one’s self 
SELF-VAL/U-ING, a. Esteeming one’s self. ‘ 
Parnell, 


SELF-Y1/O-LENCE, n. Violence to one’s self, 
SELF-WILL’, n. [se{f and wiil.] One’s own will; 
cbstinacy. 


SELF-WILL/ED, 4. Governed by one’s own will; 
not yielding to the will or wishes of others; not ac- 
commodating cr compliant ; obstinate, 

SELF-WOR/’SHIP, n. The idolizing of one’s self, 

SELF-WOE2/SHIP-ER, n Ono who idolizes himself, 

SELF-WOR’SHIP-ING, a. Worshiping eae self. | 

ee 


olerid 7 
SELF-WRONG’, (self-rong’,) ». [self and wrong. 
une done by a person to himsel a ‘Shake ] 
SELF’ISH, a. Regarding one’s own interest chiefly 


SEM 


or solely ; influenced in actions by a view to private, 
advantage. Spectator. 

SELF’ISH-LY, adv. In a selfish manner; with regard, 
t&private interest only or chiefly. Pope. 

SELI’ISH-NESS, n. exclusive regard of a per« 
son to his own interest or — or that supreme, 
self-love or self-preference which leads a person, in, 
his actions, to direct bis purposes to the advancement, 
of his own interest, pqwer, or happiness, without, 
regarding the interest of others. Selfishness, in its, 
worst or unqualified sense, is the very essence of, 
human depravity, and stands in direct qpposition ta, 
Benevo.encr, which is the essence of the divine, 
character. As God ia love, so man, in his na 
state, is scLishness,: 


Selfishness — a vice utterly xt variance with the happiarss of him, 
who Larbora it, and, as euch, coudeianed by ascif love, 


SELF’LESS, a. Having no regard to self. Colcridga,. 
SELF’NESS, n. Self-love ; sclfishness. [Wee ia ust.) 


Sidneye “\ 
SEL/ION, (sel’yun,) n. Aridge of land. [Zocal. 


SELL, for Seur ; and SELLS, for Sruves. [ Scot. 
SELL, 2. [Fr. elle; L. sella. [B. Jonson. 
A caddle, and athrone. | Od3.] Spenscre 


SELL, »v. t.: pret. and pp. Sop. [Sax. sclan, scllaw, 
sylon, or syllam to give, grant, yield, assign, or sells 
syllan to bote, to give in compensation, to give to boots 
Sw. salia; Ice. selia; Dan. salger; Basque, saldu- 
The primary sense is, to dclivcr, cond, or transfer, or 
to put off. The sense of sell, cs we nyW understand 
the word, is wholly derivative; as we sce by the 
Saxon phrases syllan to agenune, to give fur one’s own ¢ 
syllan to gyfe, to bestow for a gift; to bestow or con- 
fer gratis. 

1. To transfer property or the exclusive right of 

ion to another, for an equivalent in money.’ 
is correlative to Duy, as one party bays what the 
other sells. It is distinguished from Excnance or 
Barter, in which one commodity is given for an- 
other ; whereas in selling the consideration is money, 
or its representative in current notes. To this dis- 
tinction there may be exceptions. ‘ Esau sold his 
birthright to Jacob fur a mess of pottage.?? But this 
is unusual. % Let us sell Joseph to the [shmaelites; 
and they sold him for twenty pieces of silver.” Gen. 
xxxvii. Among the Hebrews, parents had power to 
sell their children. 

2. To betray ; to deliver or surrender for money or 
a reward ; as, to scll one’s country. 

3. To yield or give fur a consideration. The troops 
fought like lions, and sold their lives dearly ; that is, 
they yielded their lives, but first destroyed many, 
which made it a dear purchase for theirencmics. __ 

4, In Scripture, to give up to be harassed and made 
slaves. 

He sold them into the hands of their enemics. — Judges ii, 

5. To part with ; to renounce or forsake. 

Buy the truth and sel it not. — Prov. xxfL. 


To sell one’s self to do evil; to give up one’s self to 
be the slave cf sin, and to work wickedness without 
restraint. 1 Kings xxi. 2 Kings vii. 

SELL, v. i. To have commerce ; to practice selling. 

2. To be sold. Corn sells at a gaod price. es 

SEL/LEN-DER, ) 2. Askin disease in a horse’s hough 
SEL/LAN-DER,}$ or pastern, owing to a want of 
cleanliness, Gardner. 

SELL/ER, xn. The person that sells; a vender. 
SELL/ING, ppr. Transferring tho property of a thing 
for c prico or equivalent in money. 

2. Uctraying for money. 

SELT’ZER WA/‘TER, x. A mineral water, from 
Seltzer, in Germany, containing much a os 


acid. ~- . 
BEL’/VAGE, n. The same as Servepcer. 
SDL-VA-GLE’, n A kind of. skein of rope-yarns, 
wound round with yarns or marline, used for stop- 
rs, straps, &&c. Totten, 
SELV’LDGE, n. [D. zelfvkant, self-border; G. sahb 
leiste, hall-list. © first syllable appears to be self, 
and the last is edge.] 

Tho edge of cloth, where it is closed hy complicat- 
ing the threads ; a woven border, or border of close 
work. Ezod. xxvii. 

GELV/LCDG-ED, a. Having a selvedge. 

SELVES, pl. of Srur. 

GEM’A-PHORE, n. [Gr. onya, & sign, and doprw, to 
bear. 

A oe 

SEM-A-" IOR'IC, a, Telegraphic. 
SEM-A-PHOR/IC-AL-LY, adv. By means of a tele 


graph. 
SEM/BLA-BLE, a. [Fr.] Like; similar; resembling. 
Not in use.] : Shak. 
SUM/BLA-BLY, adv. In like manner. [JVot in use.} 
SEM/BLANCE, n, [Fr. id.; It. sembranza; Sp. semeja 
and scmejanza; frown the root of similar.] 
1. Likencss ; resemblance ; actual similitude ; as, 
the semblance of worth ; semblance of virtue. 
The semblances and imitations of abelle. Woodward, 


2. Appearance; show ; figure; form. } 
Thele semblance kind, and mild thelr gestures were, Fhirjas, 
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SEM/BLANT, n. Show; figure; resemblance. [Vot 
in use.] Spenser. 
SEM'BLANT, a, Like; resembling. [Not in use.] 
SEM’BLA-TIVE, a, Resembling; fit; suitable; ac- 


Prior. 
cording to, - 
And all is semblative a woman's part. [Notin use.] Shak,, 


SEM/BLE, (sein/bl,) v. t. [Fr. sembler.] 


be 


To imitate ; to represent or to make similar. 
Where sembling art may earve the fair effect. [Nof in use.] 


rior. 
SE-MEI-OT'I€, 2. [Gr. onnecov, a sign.) 
Relating to the signs or symptoms of diseases, [Seo 
Sestrotic.] Brande. 
SE'MEN, n. [L.] Seed, particularly of animals. 
SE-MES’TER, x. [L. semestris, sez, six, and mensis, 
month. 
A Ped or term of six months. Ger. Universities. 
SEMI, [L. sem, Gr. 4pt,] in composition, signifies 


half. 
SEM’I-A-CID/I-FI-ED, a. or pp. Half acidified. [See 


Acipiry.] 
SEM’l-AM-PLEX’I-CAUL, a. [L. semi, amplezus, or 
amplector, to embrace, and caulis, stem.] 

Partially amplexicaul. In botany, embracing the 
stem half around, as a leaf. Martyn. 
SEM’‘I-AN’NU-AL, (-an'yu-al,) a. [semi and annual.] 

Half yearly. 
SEM'I-AN’NU-AL-LY, adv. Every half year. 
SEM'I-AN’/NU-LAR, a. [L. semi and annulus, a ring.) 
Having the figure of a half circle ; that is, Liye round. 
ew. 
8EM‘I-AP’ER-TURE, z. [semi and aperture.] The 
half of an aperture. 
GF°1'I-A’RLAN, zn. [See Arnran.] In ecclesiastical 
Bistory, the Semi-Arians were a branch of the Arians, 
who in appearance condemned the errors of Arius, 
but acquiesced in scmeo of his principles, disguising 
them under more moderate terms. They did not ac- 
knowledge the Son to be consubstantial with the 
Father, that is, of the same substance, but admitted 
hun to be of a like substance with the Father, not 
by nature, but by a peculiar privilege. Encyc. 
BEM'I-a/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Semi-Arianism. 
SEM’I-A/RI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines or tenets of 
the Semi-Arians. Encyc. 
SEM’I-BAR-BA‘RI-AN, c. [semi and barbarian.} Half 
gavage ; partially civilized. . “fitford. 
SEM’I-BREVE, x. [semi and breve; formerly written 
Semisrer.] In music, a note of half the duration or 
time of the breve, a note now rarely used. The sem- 
ibreve is the longest note now in general use, and 
the tmeasure-note by which all others are regulated. 
It contains the time of two minims, fuur crotchets, 
eight quavers, sixteen semiquavers, or thirty-two 
demisem iquavers. 5 
SEM’I-€AL-CIN’ED or SEM/I-€AL'‘CIN-ED, a. 
[semi and calcine.] Half calcined ; as, semi-calcined 
Iron. Kirwan. 
SEM’‘I-€AS’/TRATE, v. t=. Te deprive of one testi- 


cle. 
SEM’I-€AS-TRA/TION, xn. Half castration ; depri- 
vation of once testicle. Brown. 
SEM’‘I-C€HA-OT'I€, a Partially chaotic. 
Hitchcock. 
SEM/I-€HO’RUS, x. A short chorus performed by a 
few singers. 
SEM’I-€lRIS’TIAN-IZ-ED, a. Half Christianized. 
SEM‘I-C1R-€LE, (-sur-kl,) 2. [semi and aiee The 
half of a circle ; the part of a circle comprehended 
between its diameter and half of its circumference, 
Hutton. 
2. Any body in the form of a half circle. 
SEM‘L-€1R-€ LED, (-sur-kld,) ) a. Having the form of 
SEM-I-CIR’€U-LAR, a half circle. 
. st ect is generally used. Addison. 
SEM’I-CIR-G€UM/FER-ENCE, x. Half the circum- 
ference, 
8EM/I-€6-LON, n. [semi and colon.] In grammar 
and punctuation, the point [ ;] the mark of a pause 
to be observed in reading or speaking, of less dura- 
tion than the colon, double the duration of the com- 
ma, or half the duration of the period. It is used to 
distinguish the conjunct members of a sentence. 


Ency 
8EM‘I-COL-UMN, (kol-lum,) x. A half column. 
SEM'I-€0-LUM/NAR, a. [semi and columnar.] Like 

a half column ; flat on one side and round on the 
other; a term of botany, applied to a stem, leaf, or peti- 


ole. Martyn. 
SEM/I-€OM-PA€ET’, a. Node and earee| Half 
compact ; imperfectly indurated. wwan. 


S8EM‘'I-€RUS-TA'CEOUS, (-shus,) a, [semi and crus- 
taccvus.| Half crustaceous, Nat. Hist. 
SEM‘I-€RYS’TAL-LINE, a Imperfectly crystal- 
lized. Hitchcock. 
BEM‘I-€0/BIC€-AL, a. The semi-cubical parabola, in 

geometry, is a curve of such a nature that the cubes 
of the ordinates are proportional to the squares of 
the abscissas, Hutton, 
SEM-I-C€U’PI-UM, x. 
A half bath, or one 
tremities and hips. 


hatxspadtov.] 


SEM 


SEM/I-CYL-IN’DRI€, a. 
SEM’I-CYL-IN’DRI€-AL, 
SEM’I-DE-IST'I€-AL, a. 

i S. Miller. 


on deism. 

SEM'I-DI-AM’E-TER, n. [semi and digmeter.] Half 
the diameter ; a right line, or the length of a right 
line, drawn from‘ the center of a circle, spherc, or 
other curved figure, to its circumference or periphery ; 
a radius. Encye. 

SEM/I-DI-A-PA'SON, n. [semi and diapason.] In 
music, an imperfect octave, or an octave diminished 
by a lesser semitone, Hutton. 

SEM’I-DI-A-PEN’TE, n. In music, an imperfect fifth. 

Busby. 

SEM/I-DI-APH-A-NE'I-TY, n. [See ee teiuts Ae 
nous.] Half or imperfect transparency. [Little 
used. Boule. 

pened of this, TransLucrncy is now used.] 

SEM'I-DI-APH'A-NOUS, a. [semi and diaphanous.] 
Half or imperfectly transparent. Woodward. 

Instead of this, TRanstucent is now used.] 
SEM’I-DI-A-'ES/SA-RON, n. [semi and diatessa- 
ron.] In music, an imperfect or defective fourth. 
Hutton. 

SEM-I-DI/TONE, n. [semi and It. ditono.] 

In music, a lesser third, having its terms as 6 to 5; 
a hemiditone. Hutton. 

SEM’I-DOUB-LE, (-dub/!,) n. [semi and double.] In 
the Romish breviary, an oflice or feust celebrated with 
less solemnity than the double ones, but with more 


than the single ones. ‘arley. 
[semi and floret.] [Obs.] [See 


SEM/I-FLO-RET, 2. 
SEMIFLoscULR. 

SEM-I-FLOS’/€ULE, n. [semi and floscule.] A flos- 
cule whose corol consists of a single ligule, i. e.,a 
single strap-shaped petal ; as the florets of Leontodon 
Taraxacum, or dandelion. 

SEM/I-FLOS/€U-LOUS, a. [semiand L. flosculus, a 
little flower. SemirLoscvuxanr is also used, but is less 
analogical.] : 

Composed of semiflorets or ligulate florets; as, a 


[semi and cylindric.) 
Malf cylindrical. Lee. 
Half deistical ; bordering 


s-niflosculous flower. Martyn. 
SEM/I-FLO‘ID, a. [semi and fiuid.] Imperfectly 
i Arbuthnot. 


fluid. 

SEM/I-FORM-ED, a. [semi and formed.] 
formed; imperfectly formed; as, semi-formed crys- 
tals. Edwards, West Indies. 

SEM/I-HO’RAL, a. Half-hourly. 

SEM'I-IN/DU-RA-TED, a. [semi and indurated.] Im- 
perfectly indurated or hardened. 

SEM/I-LA-PID/’I-FI-ED, (-fide,) a. [semi and lapid- 
ified.]_Imperfectly changed into stone. Kirwan. 

SEM'I-LEN-TI€’U-LAR, a. [semi and lexticular.] 

Half lenticular or convex ; imperfectly resembling 
a lens. Kirwan, 

SEM-I-LO/NAR, a. [Fr. semilunaire; L. semi and 

SEM-I-LO/NA-RY, luna, moon.) 

Resembling in form a half moon. Grew. 

SEM/I-MET-AL, n. [semiand metal.] A metal that 
is not malleable, as bismuth, arsenic, nickel, cobalt, 
zinc, antimony, manganese, tungsten, molybdenum, 
and uranite. [JVot now used.] Nicholson. 

SEM/‘I-ME-TAL’LI€, a. Pertaining to a semi-metal, 
or partaking of its nature and qualities. Kirwan. 

SEM/IN-AL, a. [Fr., from seminalis, from semen, seed ; 
from the root of sow.] 

; 1. Pertaining to seed, or to the elements of produc- 
tion. 

2. Contained in seed ; radical ; rudimental ; origin- 
al; as, seminal principles of generation ; seminal vir- 
tue. Glanville, Swift. 

Seminal lecf; the same as seed-leaf, 

SEM/IN-AL, x. Seminal state. Brown. 
SEM-IN-AL’I-TY, 2. The natury of seed; or the 
power of npr produced, Brown. 
SEM’IN-A-RIST, 2. [from seminary.] A Roman Cath- 
olic priest educated in a foreign seminary. Sheldon. 
SEM/IN-A-RY, 2. [Fr. seminaire; L. seminarium, 

from semen, seed ; scmino, to sow.] 

1. A seed-plat; ground where seed is cown for 
producing plants for transplantation a nursery; as, 
to transplant trees from a seminary. Mortinrer. 

pe this sense, the word is not used in America ; 
being superseded by Nursrry.] 

2. The place or original stock whence any thing 
is brought. 

This stratum, being the semi: or promptuary, furnishin 

Matter for the ; eo abientraal’ int veEvalle hodiog, 
(Not in use.) Woodward, 

3. Seminal state. [Wot in use.] Brown. 

4. Source of propagation. Harvey. 

5. A place of education; any school, academy, 
college, or university, in which young persons are in- 
structed in the several branches of learning which 
may qualify them for their future employments. 

his is the only signification of the word in the United 

ates, at least as far as my knowledge extends.) 

6. Seminary priest ; a Roman Catholic priest edu- 
cated in a foreign seminary ; a seminarist. 

B. Jonson. 

SEM/IN-A-RY, a. Seminal; belonging to pone , ° 


Gr. 
‘ae covers only the lower ex-| SEM’IN-ATE, v. t. [L. semino. 


To sow ; to spread ; to ean Waterhouse. 


SEM 


SEM-IN-A/TION, n. [L. semsnatio.] 
1. The act of sowing. Potton. | 
2. In botany, the natural dispersion of seeds. ; 
Martyn. 
SEM/IN-ED, a. Thick covered, as with seeds. [ Obs.} 
B. Jonson. : 
SEM-IN-IF/ER-OUS, a. [L. semen, seed, and fero, — 
to produce. } 
an Se aneee 3 producing seed. Darwin. 

-IN-LF’1€, a. [L. semen, seed, and facio 
SEM-IN-IF/I€-AL, Biter mb oboe 

Forming or producing seed. Brown. 
SEM-IN-IF-[€-A/TION, n, Propagation from the seed 

or seminal parts. Hale, 
SEM'I-NY MPH, (-nimf,) n. In entomology, the nymph 
of insects which undergo a slight change only in 
passing to a perfect state. Lyounet, 
SE-MI-U-LOG'I€-AL, a. Relating to the doctrine of 
signs or symptoms of diseases, 
SE-MI-OL/O-GY, n. [Gr. onpecoy and Aoyos.] That 
art of medicine which treats of tho signs of diseases. 
t is now.merged In SymptematoLoay. 
SEM'I-O-PAQUE’, (-pake’,) 
SEM’I-O-Pa’/€0US, 

Half trauspurent only. 
SEM/I-O/PAL, n._A variety of opal. Jameson. 
SEM/I-OR-BIé U-LAR, a. [semi and orbicular.] 

Having the shape of a half orb or sphere. 
Martyn. 
SEM/I-OR’DI-NATE, a. [semi and ordinate.] In 
conic sections,.a line drawn parallel to one axis, and 
bisected by the other, and reaching from one side of 
the section to the other; the half of which is prop- 
erly the semi-ordinate, but is now called the ordé- 
semi and osseous,] 


nate, 
SEM’‘I-OS/SE-OUS, a. Of a 
bony nature, but only half as hard as bone. 
Med, and Phys, Journ. 
SE-MI-OT/T€, a. [Gr. ongeiov.] Relating to the signs 
or symptoms of diseases, Brande, 
SEM‘I-O/ VATE, a. [semiand ovate.] Half ovate. 


{ a, [L. semi and opacus.]} 
Boyle. 


Lee. 
SEM/I-OX'Y-GEN-A-TED, a. Combined with oxy- 
gen only in part. Kirwan. ; 


SEM/I-PA’GAN,a Half pagan. 
SEM/I-PAL’MATE, a. [semi and palmate.) In 
SEMW/I-PAL/MA-TED,$  208logy, half palmated or 
webhed; denoting that the toes are connected to- 
gether by a web extending along only their proximal 
half. Brande, 
SEM‘I-PED, x, [semrand L. pes, a foot.] 
A half fvot in poetry. 
SE-MIP/E-DAL, a. Containing a half foot. 
SEM/I-PE-LA’GI-AN, nr. In ecclesiastical history, a 
follower of John Cassianus,a French monk, who, 
in 430, modified the doctrines of Pelagius, by deny- 
ing human merit, and maintaining the necessity of 
the Spirit’s influences, while he rejected the doctrine 
of unconditional election, the inability of man to do 
good, irresistible grace, and the certain perseverance 
of the saints. Murdock, 
SEM’I-PE-LA’/GI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Seini- 
pelagians, or their tenets, , 
SEM'I[-PE-LA’GI-AN-ISM, zn. The doctrines or tenets 
of the Semi-pelagians, supra. 
SEM I-PEL-LU/CID, a. eer and pellucid.] Half 
clear, or imperfectly transparent; as, a semi-pellucid 
em. Woodward. 
SEM {-PEL-LU-CID/L-TY, n. The quality or state 
of being imperfectly transparent. ‘ 
SEM’I-PER-SPI€’/U-OUS, a. [semi and perspicuous.)} 
Half transparent ; imperfectly clear. Grew. 
SEM/I-PHLO GIS/TIC-A-TED, a. [semi and phlogis- 
ticcted. 
Pail impregnated with phlogiston. [ Obs.] 
SEM’/I-PR yMIg’EN-OUS, a, [semi and primigenous.] 
In geology, of a middle nature between substances 
of primary and secondary formation. CQ) 1 
irwan, 


SEM’I-PROOF, xn. [semi and proof.] Half proof; 
evidence froin the testimony of a single witness. 
Li:tle ged Bailey. 
M/I-PRO/TO-LITE, xn. [semi and Gr. xpwros, 
first, and A. 00s, stone.] 

A species of fossil of a middle nature between 
substances of primary and those of secondary forma- 
tion. A ee Kirwan. 
SEM/I-QUAD/RATE, ) x. [L. semi and quadratus, 
SEM’/I-QUAR’TILE, or guartus, fourth. ] 

An aspect of the planets, when distant from each 
other the half of a quadrant, or forty-five degrees, 
one sign and a half. Hutton. 

SEM’I-QUA-VER, n. [semi and quaver.] In music, 

a note of half the duration of the quaver; the six- 

teenth of the semibreve. 

SEM/I-QUA-VER, v.t, To sound or sing in semiqua- 
vers, Cowper. 
SEM/I-QUIN’TILE, 2. en semi and quiatilin | An 
aspect of the pJancts, when distant from each othet 
half of the pee or thirty-six degrees, Hutton. 
SEM/I-SAV'AGE, a. [semi and savage.] Half sav- 

age ; half barbarian. 

SEM'I-SAV'AGE, n. One who is half savage or im- 
perfectly civilized. J. Barlow, 
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SEM’I-SEX’/TILE, xz. [semi and seztile.] Am aspect 
of the planets, when they are distant from eaclt oth- 
er the twelfth part of a circle, or thirty degrees. 


Hutton. 
SEM’I-SPHER'I€, a. [semi and _ spherical. 
6EM’I-SPHER’I€-AL, Having the figure of a hal 
sphere, Kirwan. 


SEM’I-SPHE-ROID/AL, a. [semi and spheroidal.]} 
Formed like a half spheroid. 

6EM-I-TER’/TIAN, (-shan,) a. [semi and tertian.] 

/ Compounded of a tertian and quotidian ague. 
EM-I-TER’TIAN, x. An intermittent compounded 
of a tertian and a quotidian. Bailey. 

BEM-IT'I€. See SHemitic. 

BEM/I-TONE, n. [semi and tone.] In music, half a 
tone ; an interval of sound, as between mi and fa in 
the diatonic scale, which is only half the distance of 
the interval between do or ut and re, or between sol 
and la, Hutton. Busby. 

SEM-I-TON‘IC, a. Pertaining to a semitone; con- 
sisting of a semitone or of semitones. 

§EM'I-TRAN’SEPT, n. [semi and transept; L. trans 
_and septum.] 

*_ The half of a transept or cross aisle. 
BEM’/I-TRANS-PAR/EN-CY, n. Imperfect transpar- 
) gency; partial opaqueness, 

BEM L_TRANS-PAR'ENT, a, [semi and transparent] 

' Half or imperfectly transparent. 

BEM’'I-VER-TIC'IL-LATE, a. Partially verticilate. 

Smith. 

SEM-I-VIT’RE-OUS, a. Partially vitreous. 

Bigelow. 

SEM’I-VIT-RI-FI-CA/TION, n. [semi and vitrifica- 
tion. 

The state of being imperfectly vitrified. 

2. A substance imperfectly vitrified. 
BEM/I-VIT’RI-FI-ED, a. [See Vitziry.] Half or 
imperfectly vitrified ; partially converted into glass. 
SEM’I-VO'CAL, a. [semi and vocal.] Pertaining to 
a semi-vowel ; half vocal ; imperfectly sounding. 
SEM’/I-VOW-EL, n. [semi and vowel.| In grammar, 

a half vowel, or an articulation which is accompa- 

nied with an imperfect sound, which may be con- 

tinued at pleasure. Thus el, em, en, though uttered 
with close organs, do not wholly interrupt the sound ; 

« and they are called semi-vowels. 

SE-MO6 ULE’, (si-mool',) x. [Fr.] A name given to 
the large, hard grains retained in the bolting ma- 
chine after the fine flour has been passed through it: 

‘ also written Semouina, from the Italian Ure. 

SEM-PER-VI/RENT, a. [L. semper, always, and vi- 
rens, flourishing. ] 

Always fresh ; evergreen. Lee, 

Se tae oe nm. [L. semper, always, and vivus, 

live. 5 


A plant. 
SEM,PI-TERN’AL, a, [Fr. sempiternel; L. 
nus; semper, always, and eternus, eternal. 
1. Eternal in futurity ; everlasting ; endless; hav- 
ing beginning, but no end. 


Bacon. 
sempiter- 


. 2 Eternal; everlasting. Blackmore. 
SEM-PI-TERN’I-TY, nr. [L. sempiternitas.] 

Future duration without end. Hale. 
SEM' PRE, ae In music, throughout. 
SEMP/STER, 


BEMP/STRESS, bes Seamster, Sxamstuess, and 


SEMP’STRESS-Y. SeamsTREssy. 
SEN, adv. This word is used by some of our common 
people for Since. It seems to be a contraction of 
since, or it is the Sw. sen, Dan. seen, slow, late. 
SEN’A-RY, a. [L. seni, senarius.] 
Of six; belonging to six; containin 
SEN'ATE, x. [Fr. senat; It, senato; 5 


six. 
jp. senado; L. 


ae 
senatus, from senez, old, Ir. sean, W. hen; Ar. wo 


ganna, or Kian sanah, tobe advanced in years. Un- 


der the furmer verb is the Arabic word signifying a 
tooth, showing that this is only a dialectical variation 
of the Heb. }w. The primary sense is, to extend, to 
advance, or to wear. A senate was originally a 
council of elders. ] 

1. An assembly or council of senators; a body of 
the principal inhabitants of a city or state, invested 
with a share in the gcverninent. The senate of an- 
cient Rome was one of the most illustrious bodies of 
men that ever bore this name. Some of the Swiss 
cantons have a senate, either legislative or executive, 

2. In the United States, senate denotes the higher 
branch or house of alegislature. Such fs the senate 
of the United States, or upper house of the congress ; 
and in most of the States, the higher and least nu- 
merous branch of the legislature is called the senate. 
In the United States, the senate is an elective body. 

3. In the university of Cambridge, England, the 
governing body of the university. It is divided into 
two houses, denominated regents, (regentes,) and 
mon-regents, (non-regentes.) The former consists of 
masters of arts of less than five years’ standing, and 
doctors of less than two, and is talled the upper 
house, or whitehood house, from its members wearing 
hoods lined with white silk. All other masters and 
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doctors who keep their names on the college books 
&2 non-regents, and compose the lower house, or 
black-hood house, its members wearing black silk 
hoods. Cam. Cat. 
4. In a looser sense, any legislative or deliberative 
body of men; as, the eloquence of the senate, 
SEN’ATE-HUUSE, 2. A house in which a senate 
meets, or a place of public council. hak. 
SEN/’A-TOR, n. A member of a senate. In Scot- 
land, the Jerds of session are called senators of the 
“college of justice. 
2. A counselor; a judge or magistrate. Ps. cv. 
SEN-A TO’RI-AL, a. Pertaining toa senate ; becom- 
ing a senator; as, senatorial robes; senatorial elo- 
quence, 
2. Entitled to elect a senator ; as, a senatorial dis- 


trict. Onited States. 
SEN-A-TO/RI-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a sen- 
ate; with Mee A 


or solemnity. 
SEN-A-TO/RI-AN. The same as Senatonrrat. [ Obs.] 
SEN’A-TOR-SHIP, n. The office or dignity of a sen- 


ator. Carew. 

SENA'TUS CON-SUL'TUM, [L.] A decree of the 
senate. 

SEND, v. t.: pret. and pp. Sent. [Sax. sendan; Goth. 
sandyan; D. zenden; G. senden; Sw. sdnda; Dan. 
sender } 

1. In a general sense, to throw, cast, or thrust; to 
impel or dite by force to a distance, either with the 
hand or with an instrument, or by other means. 
We send a ball with the hand or with a bat; a bow 
sends an arrow; a cannon sends a shot; a trumpet 
sends the voice much farther than the unassisted 
organs of speech. 

2. To cause to be conveyed or transmitted ; a3, to 
send letters or dispatches from one country to 
another, 

3. To cause to go or pass from place to place ; as, 
to send a messenger from Londor. ‘9 Madrid. 

4. To commission, authorize, or direct to go and 
act. 

I have not sent these prophets, yet they ran. —Jer, xxiii, 

5. To cause to come or fall ; to bes.ow. 

He sendeth rain on the just and cn the unjust. — Matt. v. 

6. To cause to come or fall ; toi .ict. 


The oe seal send upon thee cursing, vexation, and rebuke, — 
eut. xxvili, 

If I send pestilence among my people. —2 Chron, vil. 

7. To propagate ; to diffuse. 


Cherubic songs by night from neighboring hille 
Aerial radi gant 4 3 u Milton. 


To send away; to dismiss ; to cause to depart. 

To send forth or out; to produce ; to put or bring 
forth ; as, a tree sends forth branches, 

2. To emit ; as, flowers send forth their fragrance. 
James iii. 

SEND, v. i. To dispatch an agent or messenger for 

some purpose. 

Bee ye how this eon of a murderer hath sent to take away my 

head? — 2 Kings vi. 


So we say, we sent to invite guests; we sent to in- 
quire into the facts, 

2. Among seamen, to pitch ; as, the ship sends for- 
ward so violently as to endanger her masts. 

2 Totten. 

To send for; to request or require by message to 
come or be brought; as, to send fur a physician; to 
send fora coach. But these expressions are elliptical. 

SEN’DAL, zn. [Sp. snare 
A light, thin stuff of silk or thread. [Wot in use.] 


Chaucer. 

SEND/ER, 2. One that sends, Shak, 

SEN/E-GA,)2, A plant called Ratt_esnaxz-Root, 

SEN‘E-KA, the Polygala senega. 

SEN’/E-GAL. See Gum-Seneoau. 

SEN/E-GIN, z.- The bitter, acrid principle of polygala 
senega. It is now known to be an acid, anh has 
been called Potycauic Acip. 

SE-NES/CENCE, x. [L. senesco, from senez, old. 
See Srnare.] 

The state of growing old; decay by time. 


Woodward. 
SEN’ES-CHAL, (sen/e-shal,) ». [Fr. sénéchal; It. 
siniscalco; Sp. senescal: G. seneschall. The origin 


and signification of the first part of the word are not 
ascertained. The latter part is the Teutonic schalk 
or scealc, a servant, as in marshal.] 
A steward ; an officer in the houses of princes and 
‘nitaries, who has the superintendence of feasts 
2 domestic ceremonies. In some instances, the 
se, hal is an officer who has the dispensing of jus- 
tice ; the high seneschal of England. Encye 
SEN’/Gh N,2. A plant, the houseleek, of the ge- 
nus Sen., vivum. Fam. of Plants. 
SE/NILE,. L. senilis.] 
Pertainin, to old age ; proceeding from age. 


Boyle. 
SE-NIL/I-TY, x. Old age. [Wot much ae | 
oxwell, 
SEN/IOR, (seen’yur,) a. [L. senior, comp. of senez, 
old. See Senate.) 
1. Elder or older; but as an adjective, it usually sig- 
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nifies older In office ; as, the senior pastor of a church, 
where there are colleagues ; a senior counselor. In 
such use, senior has no reference to age, for @ senior 
counselor may be, and often is, the younger man. 

2. Noting the fourth year of the collegiate course 
in the American colleges, or the third year in the~ 
ological seininaries. 

SEN’IOR, (seen’ynr,) x. A person who is older than 
another ; one more advanced in life. 

2, One that is oliler in office, or one whose first 
entrance upon an office was anterior to that of an- 
other. Thus a senator or counselor of sixty years 
of age often has a senior who is not fifty yeara of 


age. 

ee. An aged person ; one of the oldest inhabitants, 

A senior of the place replics. Dryden, 

4. One in the fourth year of his coHegiate course 
at an American college; originally called senior 
sophister. [See Sornister.] Also, one in the third 
year of his course at a theological seminary. 

SEN-IOR’I-TY, (sén-yor’e-te,) n. Eldership ; supe- 

rior age; priority of birth. He is tho elder brother, 
and entitled to the place by seniority. 

2. Priority in office ; as, the seniority of a pastor or 
counselor. 


SEN/JOR-Y, 2. The same as Senionitr. Shak. 
SEN/NA, n. [Pers. and Ar. Uiny sana. Qu. from 
Ch. and Syr. }3D, to strain, purge, purify. The com- 


mon pronunciation, seena, is incorrect.] 
The leaves of various species of Cassia, the best 
_of which are natives of the East ; used as a cathar- 


tic. 
SEN’NIGHT, (sen/nit,) x. [Contracted from seven- 
night, as fortnight from fourtcennight. 
he space of seven nights and days; a week. 
The court will be held this day sennight, that is, a 
week from this day ; or the court will held next 
Tuesday sennight, a week from next Tuesday. 
SEN/NIT, x. A flat, braided cord, formed by plaiting 
rope-yarns together, Totten. 
SE-NO€’U-LAR, a. ([L. seni, six, and oculus, the 
eye. 
Having six eyes. 
Most animals are binocular, spidera ottonocnlar, and some se 
nocular, Derham. 
SENS/ATE, )a. [See Snznsz.] Perceived by the 
SENS/A-TED senses, Hooke. 
SEN-SA/TION, 2. [Fr.; It. sensazione; Sp. sensa- 
cion; from L sensus, sentio, to perceive. See 
Sense.) 

1. In mental philosophy, aa impression made upon 
the mind through the medium of the senses, It dif- 
fers from perception, which is the knowledge of ex- 
ternal objects consequent on sensation. 

2. Feeling awakened by external objects, or by 
some chasse in the internal state of the body ; as, a 
sensation of heaviness, &c. 

3. Feeling awakened by immaterial objects ; as, 
sensations of awe in the divine presence. 

4. Ast *e of excited interest or feeling; as, “ the 
sensution used by the appearance of that work ie 
still remembered by many.”? Brougham, 

SENSE, (sens,) x, [Fr. sens; It. senso; Sp. sentido; 
from L. sensus, from sentio, to feel or perceive; W. 
syndaw, id. ; syn, sense, feeling, perception; G. sizn, 
sense, mind, intention; D. zin; Sw. sinnes Dan. 
sind, sands.] 

1. The faculty by which animals perceive external 
objects by means of impressions made on certain or- 
gans of the body. Encyc. 

Sense is a branch of perception. The five senses 
of animals are, 1, special, as smell, sight, hearing, 
tasting ;. 2, common, as feeling. 

2. Sensation ; perception by the senses. Bacon. 

3. Perception by the intellect; apprehension ; dis 
cernment. 

This Basilius, having the quick sense of a lover. Sidney. 

4. Sensibility ; quickness or acuteness of percep- 
tion. 

5. Understanding ; soundness of faculties ; strength 
of natural reason. 

nature sleeps ; 


This rest might yet have belie thy broken senses, 


6. Reason ; reasonable or rational meaning. 


He raves ; his words are loos 
As heaps of sand, and scuitering wide from sense. Dryden. 


7 Opinion ; notion ; judgment. 
1 k my private but impartial sense 
Whi freedom. a 


Shak, 


Roscommon, 
8. Consciousness; conviction ; as, a due stnse of 
out weakness or sinfulness. 
9. Moral perception 
Bome are so nardenea in wickedness, as to have no sense of the 
. L’£etrange. 


most friendly offices. 

10. Meaning; import; signification; as, the true 
sense of words or phrases, In interpretation, we are 
to examine whether words are to be understood ina 
literal or figurative sense. So we speak of a legal 
sense, a grammatical sense, an historical sense, &c. 

Common sense; that power of the mind which, by 
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a kind of instinct, or a short process of reasoning, per- 
evives truth, the relation of things, cause and effect, 
&c., and hence enables the possexsor to discern what 
is right, useful, expedient, or proper, and adopt the 
best means to accomplish his purpose. This power 
seems to be the gift of nature, improved by experi- 
ence and observation. 

Moral sense; a determination of the mind to be 
pleased with the contemplation of those affections, 
actions, or characters of rational agents, which are 
called good or virtuous, Encyc. 

SENS’ED, (senst,) pp. Perceived by the senses. 
Not ix use, Glanville. 
SENSE/FYL, % Reasonable ; judicious. ged in use.) 

Orris. 
SENSE’LESS, a. Wanting the faculty of perception. 
The body, when dead, is senseless; but a limb or 
other part of the body may be senseless, when the 
rest of the body enjoys its usual sensibility. 

2. Unfeeling ; wanting sympathy. 

The senseless grave feels not your pious sorrows, 


3. Unreasonable ; foolish ; stupid. 
They would repent this their senseless perverseness, when it 
would be too late. Clarendon. 
4. Unreasonable ; stupid ; acting without sense or 
judgment. 
They were a senselees, stupid race. 


Rowe, 


Swift, 


5. Contrary to reason or sound judgment ; as, to 
destroy by a senseless fondness the happiness of 
children. =~ 

6. Wanting knowledge; unconscious; with of; 
as, libertines senseless of any charm in love. 

Southern. 

7 Wanting sensibility or quick perception. 

Peacham. 
SENSE’LESS-LY, adv. In a senseless manner ; stu- 
pidly ; unreasonably ; as, a man senselessly Sines 
CK, 
SENSE’LESS-NESS, 2. Unreasonableness; folly ; 
stupidity ; absurdity. Grew. 
3ENS-I-BIL'I-TY, 2. [Fr. sensibilité ; from sensible.] 

1. Susceptibility of aon upon the organs 
ef sense ; the capacity of feeling or perceiving the 
impressions of external objects; applied to animal 
bodies; as when we say a frozen limb las lost its 
sensibility. 

2. Acuteness of sensation; applied to the body. 

3. Capacity or acuteness of perception ; that qual- 
ity which renders us susceptible of impressions ; 
delicacy of fecling; as, scnsibility to pleasure or 

ain ; sensibility to shame or praise ; exquisite sensi- 

elite. 

ig hetuct feeling. 

Thia adds greatly to my sensibility, Burke. 

[This word is often used in this manner for 
Sensation.) 

5. It is sometimes used in the plural. 

His sensibilities eeem rather to have been those phim 

than of wound-d pride larshail. 

Sensibilities untrienly to happiness may be acquired. Lacye. 

6. Nice perception, so to speak, of a balance; that 
quality of a balance which renders it movable wkh 
the smallest weight, or the quality or state of any 
instrument that renders it easily affected; as, the 
sensibility of a balance or of a thermometer. 

Lavoisier. 
SENS/I-BLE, a, [Fr and Sp. id.+ It. sensidile.] 

1. Having the capacity of recciving impressions 
from external objects ; capable of porceiving by the 
instrumentality of the proper organs. We cay, the 
body or the flesh is sensible, when it feels the tm- 
pulsa of an oxternal body. It may be more or less 
sensible. Darwin. 

2. Perceptidie by the senses. The light of the 
moon furnishc3 no sensible heat. 


Alc is sensible to the touch by its motion, 
3. Perceptible or perceived by the mind. 
The disgrace was more sensib/e than the pain. Temple. 
4, Perceiving or having perceptign, either by the 
mind or the senses. : 
erent re et ee 
$. Having moral perception ; capable of being af- 
fected by moral good or evil. 
WU thou wert sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make co great a show of zeal. Shak. 
6. Having acuto intellectual feoling ; being easily 
@r strongly affected ; as, to be sensible of wrong. 


Arbuthnot, 


en. 
__% Perceiving so clearly as to be convinced ; satis- 
fed; persuaded Boswell. 

They are now sensible {t would have been better to comply, than 

to rofuse, Ne 

8. Intelligent; discerning; as, a sensible man, 

9. Movable by a very cmall weight or impulse ; as, 
®@ sensible balance 1a necessary to ascertain exact 
weight. Lavoisier. 

10. Affected by a slight degree of heat or cold ; as, 
& sensible thermometer. Thomson. 
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11. Containing good sense or sound reason. 

He addressed Claudiue in the following sensible and noble 

speech. Henry. 
Sensible note; in music, that which constitutes a 
third major above the dominant, and a seinitone be- 

nenth the tonic. Encye. 
ENS/I-BLE, zn. Sensation; also, whatever may be 
perceived. (ie used. 
SENS’I-BLE-NESS, n. Possibility of being perceived 

by the senses ; as, the sensibleness of odor or sound. 
2. Actual perception by the mind or body ; as, the 
sensibleness of an impression on the prgans. [But 


qu. 
A Sensibility ; quickness or acitteness of percep- 
tion ; as, the sensibleness of the eye. Sharp. 
4. Susceptibility ; capacity of being strongly af- 
fected, or actual feeling; consciousness ; as, the sen- 
sibleness of the soul and sorrow for sin. Hammond. 
5. Intelligence ; reasonableness ; good sense. 
6. Susceptibility of slight impressions. [See 
Sensis, No, 9, 10.] : : 
SENS’I-BLY, adv. Ina manner to be perceived by 
the scusos ; perceptibly to the senses; as, pain sens- 
ibly increased ; motion sensibly accelerated. 
2. With perception, either of mind or body. He 
feels his loss very sensibly. 
3. Externally ; by affecting the senses, Hooker. 
4, With quick intellectual perception. 
5. With intelligence or good sense ; judiciously. 
The man converses very sensibly on all common 


topics. 
SENS-IF’ER-OUS, a. Producing sense, Kirby. 
SENS-IF'I€, a. [L. sensus and facio.] 
Producing sensation. Good. 


SENS’I-TIVE, a. [It. and Sp. sensitivo; Fr. sensitif; 
L. sensitious, from sensus, sentio. 

1, Having sense or feeling, or having the capacity 
of perceiving impressions from external objects ; as, 
sensitive soul ; sensitive appetite; sensitive faculty. 

ay. Dryden. 

2, Having quick and acute sensihility, either to 
the action of external objects, orto impressions upon 
the’mind and feelings. 

3. That affects the senses ; as, sensitive objects. 

Hammond. . 

4, Pertaining to the senses, or to sensation ; de- 
pending on sensation ; a3, sensitzve motions; sensi- 
tive muscular motions excited by irritation. Darwin. 

SENS’I-TIVE-LY, adv. In a sensitive manner. 
Hammond. 
SENS‘I-TIVE-NESS, z The state of having quick 
and acute sensibility, either to the action of oxternal 
objects, or to impressions upon the mind and feel- 


ings. 

SENSI-TIVE-PLANT, 72. A plant of the genus Mi- 
mosa, so called because its leaves and fdotstalks 
shrink, contract and fall, on being slightly touched. 

Brande. 

SENS-O’RI-AL, c. Pertaining to the sensory or sen- 

sorium ; as, sensorial faculties ; sensorial motions or 


Rowers Darwin, 
SENSO-RYO n. [from L, sensus, sentio.] 


1. The seat of sense and perception, commonly 
supposed to be seated in some part of the contents of 
the cranium. 

2. Organ of sense; as, double sensories, two eyes, 
two cars, &c. Bentley. 
SENS/U-AL, a. [It. sensuale; Sp. sensual; Fr. sen- 

suel; from L. sensus.] 


1, Pertaining to the senses, as distinct from the |. 


mind or soul. 


Far 23 creation’s ample range extends, 
The veals of eensua!, mental powers ascends. Pope, 


2. Consisting in sense, or depending on St; as, sens- 
ual appetites, hunger, lust, &c. 

3. Affecting the senses, or derived from them ; a3, 
sensual pleasure or gratification. Hence, 

4. In theology, carnal; pertaining to the flesh or 
body, in opposition to the spirit ; not spiritual or ho- 
ly ; evil. James ili. Jude 19. 

5. Devoted to the gratification of sense; given to 
the indulgence of the appetites; lowd ; luxurious. 


No smail part of virtue consists In abstainiug from that In which 
ecngual men place Uxir fulicly. Atterbury. 


SENS/U-AL-ISM,2. The doctrine that all our ideas, 
or the operations of the understanding, not only 
originate in sensation, but are transformed sensations, 
copies, or relics of sensations, Condillac. 

2. A state of subjection to sensual feelings and ap- 


petite. 

SENS/U-AL-IST, nm. A person given to the indulgenco 
of the appetites or senses ; one who places his chief 
happiness in carnal pleasures, South. 

SENS-U-AL/L-TY, )2. [It. sensualitd ; Sp. sensuali- 

SENS/U-AL-NESS, { dad; Fr. sensualité.] 

Devotedness to the gratification «f the bodily ap- 
petites , free indulgence in carnal or sensual pleas- 


ures. 
Those pampered animals 


That rage in savage seneuality, Shak. 
They avoid drees they should have affections talnted by any 
eensuality, (ddieon, 
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SENS-U-AL-I-ZA!/TION, n. The act of scusualizing ; 
the state of being sensualizod. 

SENS/U-AL-IZE, v.t. To make sensual: to subject 
to the love of sensual pleasure , to debase hy carnal 
gratifications ; as, sensualized by pleasure. Pope. 


By the neglect of prayer, the thoughts are seneua/ized. 
T. A, Skinner 
SENS’U-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Made sensual. 
SENS/U-AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Subjecting to the love of 
sensual pleasure, 
SENS/U-AL-LY, adv. In a sensual manner. 
SENS’U-OUS, a. Pertaining to sense ; feeling; con: 
nected with sensible objects; as, poetry is more: 
simple, sensuous, and passionate. Milton. 
SENT, pret. and pp. of Senn. 
BEN/TENCE, 2x. [Fr.; It. sentenza; Sp. eentencia} 
from L. sententia, from sentio, to think.] , ‘ 

1. In law, a judgment pronounced by a court or 
judge upon a criminal; a judicial decision publicly 
and officially declared in a criminal prosecuticn, In 
technical language, sentence is used only for the cec- 
Jaration ‘of judgment against one convicted of a 
erime. In civil cases, the decision of a court iz: 
called aJupcment. In criminal cases, sentence is a- 
judgment pronounced ; doom. 

2. In language not technical, a determination or de- 
cision given, particularly a decision that condemns,. 
or an unfavorable determination. 

Let him set out some of Luth2r’s works, that by them we may’ 

pass sentence upon hia ductnnes, Alterbury. 

3. An opinion; judgment concerning a contro~- 
verted point. Acts xv. 

4, A maxim; an axiom ; a short saying containing: 
moral instruction. Broome. 
5. Vindication of one’s innocence. Ps. xvii. 

6. In grammar, a period ; a number of words con- 
taining complete sense or a sentiinent, and followed 
by a full pause. Sentences are simple or compuund. 
A simple sentence consists of one subject and one 
finite verb; as, “the Lord reigns.” A compound 
sentence contains two or more subjects and finite’ 
verbs, as in this verse : 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. Pope. 


A dark sentence; a saying not easily explained, 
Dan. viii. 

SEN/TENCE, v.t. To pass or pronounce the judg- 
ment of a court on; to doom; as, to sentence a con- 
Vict to death, to transportation, or to imprisonment. 

2. To condemn ; to dvom to punishment. 
Nature herpelf Is sentenced In your doom, 

SEN’/TENC-ED, (sen'tenst,) pp. 
demned, 

SEN/TEN-CER, 2, 


Dryden, 
Doomed; con- 


One who pronounces a sentence, 
Southey. 
SEN/TEN-CING, ppr. Pronouncing the judgment of 
a court on. . 
SEN-TEN/TIAL, a. Comprising sentences. 
Newcome. 
2. Pertaining to asentence or full period; as,@ 
sentential pause. Sheridan. 
SEN-TEN’TIA-RY, 2. Formerly, one who read lec- 
tures, or commented on the sentences of Petey Lor- 
ribard, Archbishop of Paris, a school divine. 
Henry, Brit. 
SEN-TEN'TIOUS, (-shus,) a ([Fr. seatentieur; It. 
sentenzioso.] 
1, Abounding with sentences, axioms, and max- 
ims; short and energetic; as, a sententiqus style o¢ 


discourse ; sententious truth. Waller. 
) How he apes his sire, 
Ambitiously sententous ! Addison. 


2, Comprising sentences ; as, sententious marks. 
cw. 
This should be Sententiat.] 
SEN-TEN'TIOUS.LY, ado. In short, expressive po- 
riods; with etriking brevity. 
Nausicaa delivers her Judgment sententioualy, to give \t more 
weight. ™ Broome, 
SEN-TEN’TIOUS-NESS, n. Pithiness of sentences ; 
brevity with strength. 
The Medea I esteem for Its gravity and sententiousnesa. 
Dryden, 
SEN’TER-Y and SEN’TRY are corrupted from Srn- 
TINEL. e 
SEN’TIENT, (sen’shent,) a. [L. sentiens, sentio.] 
That perceives; having the faculty of perception, 
Man is a sentient being; he possesses a sentient prin- 


ciple. 
SEN'‘TIENT, (sen/shent,) a. A being or person thar 
has the faculty of perception. 
2, He that perceives. Glanville. 
SEN/TIENT-LY, ado. In a sentient or perceptive 


manner, 
SEN/TI-MENT, xn. [Fr. id.; It. sentimento; Sp. sen- 
timiento ; from L. sentio, to feel, porceive, or think.] 
1. Properly, a thought prompted by passion or feel- 
ing. _Kames. 
2. In @ popular sense, thought ; opinion ; notion: 
judgment ; the decision of the mind formcd -by de- 
liberation or reasoning. Thus, in deliberative bodies: 
every man has the privilege of delivering his senti- 
ments upon questions, mvtions, and bills, 
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3. The sense, thought, or opinion, contained in 
wordg, but considered as distinct from them. We 
may }ike the sentiment, when we dislike the lan- 
guage. 

4, Sensibility ; feeling. 
SEN-TI-MENT‘AL, a. 


¥ 


Sheridan. 
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SEP’A-RA-TED, pp. Divided; parted; disunited ; ; SE TE ei n. The number seven, 


disconnected. 

SEP’A-RATE-LY, adv. In a separate or unconnected 
state; apart, distinctly; singly. The opinions of 
the council were separately taken. 


Abounding with sentiment, | SEP’A-RATE-NESS, n. The state of being separate. 


or just opinions or reflections; as,a sentimental dis- | SEP-A-RAT‘I€-AL, a, Pertaining to separation in 


course. 

2. Expressing quick intellectual feeling. a 

3. Affecting sensibility ; in a contemptuous sense. 

4 Sheridan. 
SEN-TI-MENT/AL-ISM, 2 Sentimentality ; affecta- 
tion of exquisite feeling or sensibility. Withington. 
SEN-TI-MENT’AL-IST, 2. One that affects senti- 

ment, fine feeling, or exquisite sensibility. 
SEN-TI-MENT-AL‘L-TY, 2. Affectati.n of fine feel- 
‘ing or exquisite sensibility. Warton. 
SEN-TI-MENT'AL-IZE, »v. i. To affect exquisite 
sensibility. 
SEN-TI-MENT‘AL-LY, adv. 
ing or sensibility, 
SEN’TLNEL, n. [Fr. sentinclle; It. and Port. senti- 
nella; Sp. centinela; frow. L. sentio, to perceive.] 

In military affeirs, a soldier set to watch or guard 
an army, camp, or other place, from surprise, to ob- 
serve the approach of danger and give notice of it. 
In popular use, the word js contracted into Sentry. 

SEN’TI-NEL-ED, a. Furnished with a sentinel. 
SEN‘TRY,n. [See Sentive..] 

1. A sentinel ; a soldier placed on guard. 

2. Guard ; watch ; the duty of a sentinel. 

O’er my slumbers sentry keep. Brown. 


SEN’/TRY-BOX, ». <A box to cover a sentinel at his 
post, and shelter him from the weather. 

SEN’ ZA, [It.; Fr. sans.] Whithout. 

SEP/AL, 2. [from L. sepio.} 

In botany, a distinct part of that sort of calyz; 
which is called a PertantH. When a perianth 
consists of but one part, it is said to be monosepa- 
lous, when of two or more parts, it is said to be 
di, tri, tetra, pentasepalous, etc. When of a variable 
and indefinite number of parts, it is said to be poly- 
sepalous. 

SEP’/A-LOJD, a. Like a sepal, or distinct part of a; 
perianth. 

BEP-A-RA-BIL/I-TY, x. [from separadle.} The qnal- 
ity of being separable, or of admitting scparation or ' 
disunion. 

Separability is the greatest argument of real «list:nction, 

Glanvivie, 

[Fr., from L. separabilis. See 


With intellectual feel- 


SEP’A-RA-BLE, a. 
SeparatTe.] 

‘That may be separated, disjoined, disunited, or 
rent; as, the separable parts of plants; qualitics not 
separable from the substance in which they exist. 

SEP’A-RA-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of bemg ca- 
pable of separation or disunivn, 

Trials permit me not to douts of the separablenesa of a yellow 

tincture from gold. Boyle. 
BEP’A-RA-BLY, adv. Ina separable manner. 
SEP‘A-RATE, v.t. [L. separo; Fr. separcr; It. sepa- 
rare; Sp. separar; Russ. razberayu. ‘The Latin word 
iis compounded of se, a prefix, and paro, evidently 
‘coinciding with the oriental N12 or 172, the sense of 
which is, to throw or drive off. Class Br, No. 7,8, 9, 
10. See Pane and Fee | 

1, To Gisunite ; to divide; to sever; to part, in 
almost any manner, either things naturally or cas- 
wally joined, The parts of a sol.d substance may be 
separated by breaking, cutting, or splitting, or by 
fusion, decomposition, or natural dissolution, <A 
compound body may be ecparated into its constituent 
parts. Friends may be separated by necessity, and 
uiust be separated Ly death. The pri<m separates the 
several. kinds of colored rays. A riddle separates the 
«chaff from the grain. 

'2. To set apart from a number for a particular 
service, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul. — Acts xii. 

3. To disconnect ; as,to separate man and wife by 
divorce. 

4. To make a space between. 
arates Europe from Ainerica. 
arates Gurope from Africa. 
to withdraw ; to depart. 

Separate thysel/, | pray thee, from mo. — Gen. ziii._ 


SEP’A-RATE, v.21. To part; to be disunited; to be 
disconnected ; to withdraw from each other. The 
parties separated, and each retired. 

2. To cleave; to open, as, the parts of a substance 
separate by drying or freezing. 

BEP’A RATE, a. [(L. separatus.] 

1. Divided from the rest; being parted from 
another; disjointed ; disconnected; used of things 
thut have been unued or connected. Gen, xlix. 2 
Cor. vi. 

2. Unconnected ; not united; distinct ; used of 
things that have not been connected. 4 

Chriet was holy, harmless, unclefiled, apd separdte from sinners, 

Heb. vit, 

3. Disunited from the body ; as, a separate spirit ; 
tho separate state of soule. Locke. 


The Atlantic sep- 
A narrow strait sep- 
To sepurate’s onc’s self; 


religion. Dwight. 


SEP’A-RA-TING, ppr. Dividing; disjoining; putung | SEP-TEN’TRI-ON, n. 


or driving asunder; disconnecting , decomposing. 
SEP-A-RA'TION, n. 
razune; Sp. separacion. : 

1. The act of separating, severing, or dtsconnect- 
ing ; disjunction, as, the separation of the soul from 
the body, 

2. The state of being separate; disunion; dis- 
connection. 


All the days of his separc‘ion he is holy to the Jord. — Num. vb 


3. The operation of disuniting or decomposing 
substances ; chomical analysis. Bacon. 
4. Divorce , disunion of married persons. Shak. 
SEP’A-RA-TISM, n. The act of separating, dispo- 
sition to withdraw from a church, or practice of 
with irawing. 


SEP’A-RA-TIST, n. [Fr. séparatiste.] 


One that withdraws from a church, or rather from | gpp-yré 
an established church, to which he has belonged ; a SEP’Ti€_AL 
’ 


dissenter ; a seceder; a schismatic ; a sectary. 
Bacon. 
SEP‘A-RA-TOR, n. One that divides or disjoins ; a 
divider. 

SEP’A-RA-TO-RY, a. That separates ; as, separatory 
ducts. [Little used.] Cheyne. 
SEP’A-RA-TO-RY, n. 

ting lhquors ; anda surgical instrument for separating 

the pericranium from the cranium, Parr. 
SE-PAWN’',/ 2. A species of food consisting of meal 
SE PON’, of maize boiled in water. Itisin New 


York and Pennsylvania what hasty-pudding is in SEP-' 


New England. 


SEP‘E-LI-BLE, a. [L. sepelio.] That may be buried. | gp py pa 


SE/PI-A, 7. [Gr. ovzca and ocmcn, a bag. ] 

1, This term comprehends several genera of ceph- 
alopodeus mollusca ; as the Octopus, Loligo, etc. 
This term is also the name of an individual genus 
of this group. Most of these animals have an inter- 
nal sac containing a natural ink, that is, a carbona- 
ceous matter suspended in water by the intervention 
of gelatine. This they emit, when pursued hy ene- 
mies, by which the water is so discolored, that they 
are often enabled to effect their escape. These ani- 
mais are called Cuttie-Fisy, though they are not 
true fishes. 

2, A pigment prepared from the ink of the sepia or 
cuttle-fish. Ure. 
SEP'I-MENT, x. Ne sepimentum, from sepio, to inclose.] 

A hedge; a fence; something that separates or 
defends. 


SE-POSE’, (se-poze’,) v. t. [L. sepono, sepositus.] 


Tosct apart. [Wot in use.] Donne. 
SEP-O-SI‘/TION, (-zish/un,) x. The act of setting 
apart ; segregation. [JVot in use.] Taylor. 


SE/POY, x. [Pers. sipahi; Hindoo, sepahai.] <A na- 
tive of India, employed as a soldier in the service of 
Furopean powers. 

SEP’PI-A, See Serra, 

SEPS, 2. [L., from Gr. onrw. Cuvier.] 

The name of a genus of scincoid saurian reptiles, 
sometimes called Senpent-Lizarps, They are founa 
in the East Indies, the Cape of Guod Hope, and on 
the consts of the Mediterranean. These animals 
have elongated bodies, short and indistinct feet, non- 
extensile tongues, and scales covering their bodies 
like tiles. 

SEPT,x. [Qu. sapia, in the L. prosapia; or Heb. bav, 
See Class Sb, No. 23.] 

A clan, race, or family, proceeding from a common 
progenitur ; used of the races or families in Ireland. 


Spenser. Davies. 
SEP/TA, n. pl. of Septum, which see. 
SEPT-AN’'GU-LAR, (-ang’gu-lar,) a. [L. septem, 


seven, and angulus, angle.] 
Having seven angles. 
SEP-TA’RI-UM, 2.; pl. Serraria. 
tions.] 

A name given to flattened imbedded nodules of 
clay or marl; also, to similar nodules intersected by 
seams. Dana, 

SEP-TEM’/BER, 2. [L., from septem, seven; Fr. Scp- 
tembre; It. Settembre; Sp. Septiembre.] 

The seventh month from March, which was for- 
merly the first month of the year. Septeraber is 
now the ninth month of the year. 

SEP-TEM’‘BRIST, n. A name given to the agents in 
the massacre in Paris, September 2, 1792; hence, a 
term proverbial throughout Europe for one who is 
bloodthirsty and malignant. . Brande. 

SEP-TEM’PAR-TITE, a. Divided nearly to the base 
into seven parts, 

SEP/TEN-A-RY,a. [Fr. septénaire; It. settenario; Sp. 
scptenario; L, septenarius, from septem, seven.] 

Consisting of seven; a5, a septenary git ba 

F atts. 


[L. septa, parti- 


{Fr., from L, separatio; It. sepa-' SEP-TEN’TRI ON, 


A chemical vessel for separa-, 


SEP 


Burnet. 
EP-TEN’NI-AL, a. [L. scptennis ; septem, seven, and 
annus, year.] 
1, Lasting or continuing seven years; as, septenniat 
parliaments, 
2. Happeving or returning once in every sovon 
years , as, scptennial elections in England. 
SEP-TEN'NI-AL-LY, ade. Once in seven years. 
Fr., from L, mscrag 
The north or northern regions, ak, 


SEP-TEN TRI-ON-AL, [L. septentrionalis,] 

Northern , pertaining to the north. 

From cold septentrion blasts. © Milton, 
SEP-TEN TRI-ON-AL/I-TY, n. Northerliness. [2 
bad word, 
SEP-TEN‘TRI-ON-AL-LY, adv. Northerly ; toward 
the nerth. [A lad word.} Brown. 
SEP-TEN’TRI-ON-ATE, v. i. To tend northerly. 
Brown. 

[This word septentrion and its derivatives are hard 
ly anglicized; they are harsh, unnecessary, and 
pe used, and may well be suffered to pass inté 

isuse, 
SEPT’-FOIL, a septem and folium ; seven-leafed.} 

A plant, the Tormentilla or Tormentil. 

[Gr. onxrixos, from oyxw, to pu- 
trefy.] 

Having power to promote putrefaction. Many ex+ 
pernnents were made by Sir John Pringle to ascer« 
tain the septic and antiseptic Virtues of natural bodies, 

Encyc. Brande. 
SEP'TI€, 2. A substance that promotes the putrefac- 
tion of bodies. Encyee 
SEP-TI-CI'DAL, a. [L. septum, a partition, and cedo, 
to cut or divide.] 

A septicadal dehiscence of a pericarp, is that which 

takes place between the lamin®& of the dissepiment. 


{@ 


Lindley. 
TIC/I-TY, (sep-tis’e-te,) n. Tendency to putre- 
faction. Fourcroy. 


‘RI-OUS,a. Having seven different ways. 

SEP-TIF ER-OUS, a. [L. septum and fero.] 

Bearing septa. [See Sretum.] 
SEP-TIF’LU-OUS, a. Flowing in seven streams. 
SEP-TI-FO' LI-OUS, a. Having seven leaves. 
SEP’TI-PFORM, a. Having seven forms. 
SEP-TIF/RA-GAL, a, [L. septum, a partition, and 

frango, to break.] 1 

A septifragal dehiscence of @ pericarp, occurs when 
the disscpiments adhere to the axis, and separate 
from the valves. { 

grin ee a. [L. septem, seven, and latus, 
side. f 

Having seven sides ; as, a septilateral figure. Brown. 

SEP-TIL’LION, (sep-til/yun,) m. According to the 
English notation, the product of a million involved to 
the seventh power, or a unit with forty-two ciphers 
annexed; according to the French notation, a unit 
with twenty-four ciphers annexed. 

Se a a, [L. septem, seven, and insula, 
isle. ( 

Consisting of seven isles; as, the septinsular re? 
public of the Ionian Isles. Qu. Rew 

SEP'TON, n. (Gr. onrw, to putrefy.] 

That which promotes putrefaction. 
SEP-TU-AG’/EN-A-RY, a. [Fr. septuagénaire; L. 

septuagenarius, from septuaginta, seventy.] 

Consisting of seventy. 
SEP-TU-A-GEN-A'RI-AN, 
SEP-TU-AG/EN-A-RY, 
SEP-TU-A-GES’I-MA, n. 

tieth.] 

The third Sunday hefore Lent, cr before Quadra- 
gesima Sunday, supposed to be so called because it 
is nbout seventy days before Easter. P. Cyc. 

SEP-1'U-A-GES/I:-MAL, a, [Supra.] Consisting of 
seventy. 

Our abriiged and septuagesimal age. Brown, 

SEP/TU-A-GINT, n. [L. septuaginta, seventy ; sep 
tem, seven, and some word signifying ten.] 

A Greek version of the Old Testament, so called 
because it was said to be the work of scventy, or 
rather of seventy-two, interpreters. This translation 
from the Hebrew is reported to have been made in 
tho reign and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus,! 
king of Egypt, about two hundred and seventy or, 

two hundred and eighty years before the birth of 

From van 


Brown. 
A person seventy 
years of age. 
[L. septuagesimus, seven- 


Christ. But this is very doubfful. 
evidence it is clear that it was not al) the work o 
one man, nor of one ccmpany of men; for the tran 
lators of different books were of very different de4 
greos of competency, and were governed by very! 
different rules of interpretation, It was probably! 
not all the work of one age. Murdock. 
SEP/TU-A-GINT, a. Pertaining to the Septuagint 
contained in the Greek copy of the Old Testament. 
The Septuagint chronology makes fifteen hundred yenrs 
froin thy creation to Abraham, than the present Hebrew 
of the Bible. Encyo 
SEP/TU-A-RY, n. [L. septem, seven. $e 
Something composed of seven; ] week. [eile 
used.] A. 7 
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SEP/TUM, x.; pl. Serta. In botany, a partition that | SE-QUES’TER-ED, pp. or a. 


weparates the cells of the fruit. 
sy 2. In anatomy, a partition which separates two 
~ cavities, . 
SEP’TU-PLE, a. 
k and plico, to fold 
Sevenfold ; seven times as much. 
SEP/UL-€HER, 


te 
SEP'ULEHRE: | sepulcro; It. sepolcro; from L. 


gepulchrum, from sepelio, to bury, which seems to be | SE-QUES’TRATE, v. t. 


formed with a prefix on the Goth. filhan, to bury. 
A grave; a tomb; the place in which the 
body of a human being is interred, or a place des- 
tined for that purpose. Among the Jows, scpulchers 
were often excavations in rocks. Js. xxii. Matt. 
¢ xxvii. 
SEP/UL-€HER, ) v.t. To bury; to inter; toentomb ; 
BEP’UL-€URE, as, obscurely sepulchered. Prior. 
SEP/UL-CHER-ED, | pp. or a. Deposited in a sepul- 
SEP’/UL-CHRED, cher. 
SE-PUL’CHRAL, a. [L. sepulchralis, from sepul- 


Pertaining to burial, to the grave, or to monuments 
erected to the memory of the dead; as, a sepulchral 
, Stone ; a sepulchral statue ; a sepulchral spt tte 


The 
BEP/UL-TURE, ». [Fr., from L. sepultura, from 


20. ra 
eerarial; interment ; the act of depositing the dead 
body of a human being in the grave. 

‘Where we may royal sepulture prepare. Dryden, 
8E-QUA’CIOUS, (se-kwa/shus,) a. [L. sequaz, from 
eequor, to follow. See Sexrx.]) 
1, Following ; attendant. 

Trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre. 
The fond, sequacious herd. 
2. Ductile; pliant. 
The forge was ensy, and the matter ductile and sequacious. 
[Litde used.) Ray. 
SE-QUA'CIOUS-NESS, n. State of being sequacious ; 
disposition to follow. Taylor. 
SE-QUAC'I-TY, (se-kwas’o-to,) , [Supra.] A fol- 
lowing, or disposition to follow. 
2. Ductility ; pliablencss. [Little used.] Bacon. 
BE/QUEL, (se’/kwel,) n. [Fr. séquelle; L, It. and 
&p. segucla; from L. sequor, to folluw.] 
1. That which follows; a succocding part ; as, the 
seguel of a man’s adventures or history. 
2. Consequence; event. Let the sun or moon 
cease, fail, or swerve, and the sequel would be ruin. 


Dryden, 


Thomson, 


Hooker. 
3. Consequence inferred ; consecuentialness. [ Lit- 
tle used. Whit gifte. 
BEH/QUENCE,n. [Fr., from L. sequens, sequor ; It. 
w#eguenza.} 
1. A following, or that which follows; a conse- 
quent. Brown, 
2. Order of succession. 
How art thou a kin, 
But by fair sequence and Raceseson Shak, 
3. Series ; arrangement ; method. Bacon. 


4 In music, a regular alternato succession of simi- 
Jar chords, Busby. 

5. In the Roman Catholic church, a hymn intro- 
duced in the mass on certain festival days, and re- 
cited or sung immediatcly beforo tho gospel, and 

, after the gradual or Introit, whence tho name. 
: Bp. Fitzpatrick. 
SEQUENT, a. [Puree] Following ; succeeding. 
2. Consequential. [Little uscd.] [ Shak, 
BE/QUENT, xn. Afolluwer. [Wotinuse.] Shak, 
8E-QUEN’TIAL-LY, cap. In succossion. 
6E-QUES’TER, v. t. £. séguestrer ; It. sequestrare ; 
Sp. « 3 Low L. scquestro, to cover or soparate, 
to put ito the hands of an indifferont person, as a 
deposit ; sequestcr, belonging to mediation or umpir- 
es and as a noun, an umpiro, referee, mediator. 
his word is probably a compound of se and the root 
of questus, quesitus, sought. See Qurstion.] 

1. To separato from the owner for a time; to 
seize or take possession of sumo property which be- 
longg to another, and hold it till the profits have paid 
the demand for which it is taken. 

Formerly, the goods of a defendant In chancery were, in the last 
resort, seguestercd und detained to enforce the decrees cf tho 
court, And now the profits of a benefice are sequestered to 
pay the debts of tics. , Blackstone. 

&, To take from parties in controversy and put into 
the possession of an indifferent person. Encyc. 

3. To put aside; to removo; to separate from 
other things, 

Thad wholly sequestered my civil affairs, Bacon. 


4. To sequester one’s self; to separate one’s self from 
Brae ; to withdraw or retiro; to cecludo ono’s self 
for the sake of privacy or solitude ; as, to ccqucster 
ene’s self from action. Hiool:cy. 
5. To cause to retire or withdraw into obscurity. 
Xt was his tallor and bis cook, his fino fashions and his French 
r Fagouto, which ccquestered him, South, 
§E-QUES’/TER, v. 4. To decline, as a widow, any 
concern with the estato of her husband. 


ead | SE-QUES-TRA/TION, x. 


SER 


Seized and detained for 
a time, to satisfy a demand ; sepfrated ; also, being 
in retirement ; secluded ; private; as, a sequestered 
situation. 


om L, septuplez; septem, seven, | SE-QUES’/TER-ING, ppr. Soiziig or taking possos- 


sion of the property of another for a time, to satisfy 
a claim ; removing; separating; secluding. 


[Fr. sepulchre; Sp. and Port. | SE-QUES’/TRA-BLE, a. That may be sequestered 


or separated ; subject or liable to sequestration. 
To sequester. [It is less 
used than Srqucotrr, but exactly synonymous. 
The act of taking a thing 
from parties contending for it, and intrusting it to an 
indifferent person. Encyc. 
2. In the civil law, the act of the ordinary, disposing 
of the goods and chattols of ono deceased, whose es- 
tate no one will meddle with. Encyc. 
3. The act of taking property fram the owner for a 
time, till the rents, issues, and profits satisfy a dc- 
mand. 
4, The act of seizing the estate of a delinquent for 
the use of the state. 
5. Separation retirement; seclusion from society, 
South, 
6. State of being separated or set aside, Shak, 
7. Disunion ; disjunction. [JVotizuse.] Boyle. 
SE-QUES-TRA/TOR, n. One that sequesters proper- 
ty, or takes tho possession of it for a timo, to satisfy 
a demand out of its rents or profits. Taylor. 
2. One to whom the keeping of sequestered prop- 
erty is committed. Bailey. 
S8E/QUIN, x. A gold coin of Italy and Turkcy. The 
average value at Venice, and in other parts of Italy, 
is 9s. 5d. sterling, or about $2.20. In Turkcy, the 
sequin fonducli is valued at 70, 7d. sterling, or about 
1.75. It is sometimes written Cuequin and Zrcuin. 
fice ZECHIN.] Kelly. 
SE-RAGL/‘IO, gs de n. [Fr. sérail; Sp. serrallo; 
It. serraglio, trom scrrere, to shut or make fast, Fr. 
serrer ; perhaps from “3° or 173. Castell deduces the 


-- 


word from the Persian SS yu Sarat, serai, & great 


house, a palace. The Portuguese write the word 
cerralho, and F'r. serrer, to lock, they write cerrar, as 
do the Spaniards. 

The palace of the grand seignior, or Turkish sul- 
tan, or the palace of a prince. The seraylio of the 
sultan is a long range of buildings inhabited by the 
grand seignior and all tho officers and dependents 
of his court ; and in it is transacted all the business 
of government. In this also aro confined the females 
of the harem. Eton. 

Hence, seraglio has been often, though improperly, 
confounded with harem, and is sometimes used to 
signify a house of women kopt for debauchery. 

Smart. 
SE-RAI’,n. In India and Tartary, a place for the ac- 
commodation of travelors ; a Mohammedan name of 
the choltry, or rest-house. Malcom, 
SER’/APH, (ser/af.) n.: pl. Srnarns; vut sometimes 


§7v, to burn. 
An angel of the highest order, 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As tho rapt seraph that adores ond burns. 
SE-RAPH'IC, 
S@-RAPH/IC-AL, 


the Hebrew yoo Seraruim, is used, [from Heb. 


Pope, 
a. Pertaining toa seraph; angel- 

ic ; sublime ; ds, seraphic purity ; 
seraphic fervor. 


2. Pure ; refined from sensunlity. Swift. 
3. Burning or inflamed with lovo or zeal. Thus 
St. Bonaventure was called the seraphic doctor. 
Encye. 
SE-RAPH/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner ofa ser- 


aph. x : 
SER/ A-PHIM, (-fim,) 2. [tho Heb. plural of Senarn.] 
Angels of the highest order in the celestial hierarchy. 

Com. Praycr. 
[Te is sometimes improperly written Stes hae 
SER’ A-PHINE \* [from scrapk.] A keyed wind- 
SER-A-PHY/IA, instrument, tho tones of which 
aro genorated by the play of wind upon metalfic 
reeds, as in the accordion. It consists, liko the or- 
gan, of a key-board, wind-chest, and bellows, By 
means of a pedal, the stress of the wind upon tho 
reeds may bo s0 rogulated as to give, with fine effect, 
the expression of accont, crescendo, and diminuendo, 

E. 7. Fitch. 

SE-RA/PIS, xn, [L.and Gr.] An Egyptian doity. 


Brande. 
SE-RAS/KYER, (se-ras‘keer,) n» A Turkish general 
or commander of Jand forces. 


SERE, a. Dry; withered. Usually written Sxar, 
which see, “4 
SERE,x. (Qu. Fr. serrer, to look or make fast.] 


A clawcrtalon. [ics ia woe.) Chapman. 
SER-E-NADE’, n. [Fr., from It. and Sv. serenata, from 
L. screnus, clear, ee 
1. Properly, music performed in tho open airon a 
clear nigat; hence it is usuaily applidd to musical 
entertainments given in tho night, especially by gon- 
emen, in a spirit of gallantry, under the windows 
of ladies, Brande. 


> 


SER 

ey 

2. Also, a song composed for such an occasion. , 
Encye. 

SER-E-NADE’, v. t. To entertain with nocturnal mu« 
sic. Spectator, 

SER-E-NADBE’, v. i, To perform nocturnal music. 

Tatler. 


SE-RE'NA GUT’TA. See Gurta Serena. 
SER-E-NA'TA,n. A picce of vocal music on an am 
orous subject. : Busby. 
SE-RENE’, a. [Fr. sersin; It. and Sp. sereno; L. se 

renus ; Rues. ozericyu, Hob. Ch. Syr. and Ar. 37, to 
shine. Class Sr, No. 2, 23, 47.] 
1. Clear or fair, and calm; as, & serene sky ; serene 
air. Screne imports great purity, 
2. Bright. 
The moon, serene In glory, mounts the aky. Pope. 
3. Calm ; unrufiled ; undisturbed ; as, a serene as 
pect ; a serene soul. Milton. 
4, A title given to sevoral princes and magistrates 
in Europe ; as, serene highness ; most serene. 
SE-RENE’,n. Acold, damp evening. [JVot in use.} 
B. Jonson. 
SE-RENE’, v. t. To make clear and calm; to quiet, 


2. To clear ; to brighten. Philips. 
SE-RENE/LY, adv. Calmly ; quietly. 
The sctdng sun now shone serenely bright. Pope. 


2. With unruffled temper; coolly. 
SE-RENL/NESS, n. 


y. Prior. 
i The state of beiflg serene; so 
renity, 
SE-REN’I-TUDE, n. Calmness. [Wot in use. 
otton. ; 
SE-REN’I-TY, x. [Fr. serenité ; L. serenitas.]. \ 
1, Clearness and calmness ; as, the serenity of the 
air or sky. 


2. Calmness; quietness; stillness ; peace. 
A general peace and serenity newly succeeded general trouble, 
Temple. 

3. Calmness of mind ; evenness of temper; undix 
turbed stato ; coolness. 

I can not seo how any men should transgress those moral rules 

with confidence and serenity. Locks. 

4. A title of respect or courtesy. Milton. 

SERF,x. (Fr. serf; L. servus. See Serve. 

A servant or slave employed in husbandry, and, in 
s0mo countries, attached to the soil, and transferred 
with it. ‘Che serfs in Poland are slaves. Coze. 

SERF’DOM, x. The state or condition of serfs. Lyell, 

(Serracr ds less proper} 

SERGE, n. [Fr. serge; Sp. zerga, coarse frieze, an€ 
eh Sa 3 It. sargia, a coverlet; D. sergic. 
woolen twilled stuff manufactured in a loony 

with four treddles, after the manner of ratteens. ' 

Silk serge is a twilled, silk fabric, used mostly by 
the tailors for lining parts of gentlemen’s coats. 

Lncyc. of Dom. Econ. 4 

SER/GEAN-CY, (sar/jen-se,) x. The office of a ser- 
geant at law. Hacket. 

SER’GEANT, (sar/jent,) n. [Fr. sergent; It. sergente? 

Sp. and Port. sargento ; from L. serviens, serving, for 

so was this word written in Latin. But Castell de- 


-V = 
duces the word from the Persian Ss yee Sars 


chank, or sarjankeg prefect, a subaltern military offi- 
cer: (See Cast. Col. 336.) If this is correct, two dif- 
ferent words aro blendcd.] 

1. Formerly, an officer in England, nearly answer- 
ing to the more modern bailiff cf tho hundred ; also, 
an officcr whose duty was to attend on tho king, and. 
on the Jord high stoward in court, to arrest traitors 
and other offenders. This officer is now called Szr- 
,ocant-aT-Arms, or Macr. Thero are, at present, 
other officers of an infcrior kind, who attend maypas' 
and magictrates to execute their orders, 

2. In military affairs, 2 non-commissioned officer 
in a company of infantry or troop of cavalry, whose 
duty is to instruct recruits in discipline, to form the 
ranks, é&c. 

3. In Lnglend, a lawyer of the highest rank, and 
answering to tho doctor of the civil law. Blackstone, 

4, A titlo sometimes givon to the king’s scrvants » 
as, sergeant-curgeon, ecrvant-curgcon, Joknsom | 

SER/GEANT-AT-ARMS, xn. In legislative bodics, an’ 
officer who executcs tho commands of tho body in. 
preserving order end punishing offenses, Brande. . 

SER/GEANT-MA'JOR, 2. [cergcont cnd major.) A 
non-commissioned officer who acts a9 assistant te 
the adjutant. Brande. 

SER/GEANT-Y, (siar’jont-e,) 2, In England, sergeanty 
is of two kinds, grond scrreqity cud petit sergeanty. 
Grand sergeanty is a particular kind of knight-ser- 
vice, a tonure by which the tenont was bound to do 
some special honorary service to tho king in person, 
as to carry his banner, his sword, or the like, or to be 
his butler, his champion, or other officer, at his cpro- 
nation, to lcad his host, to bo his marshal, to blow a 
horn when an cnemy approaches, é&c. 
i Cowel. Blackstone, 

Petit iad sap was a tenure by which the tenant 
was bound to reader to the king annually some small 
implement of war, ps a bow, a pair of spurs, a sword, 
a lance, or tho like, Littleton; 
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BER’GEANT-SHIP, (sir/jent-ship, a. The office of 
a sergeant. 

SERGE/-MAK-ER, ». A manufacturer of serges. 

SE/RI-AL, a, Portaining to a series; consisting of a 
series. 

SE/RI-ALS, n. pl. Tales, or other writings, commenced 


in one number of a periodical work, and continued | SE-ROS 


in successive numbers. 

.BE'RI-ATE, a. Arranged in a series or succession. 

SE’RI-ATE-LY, adv. In a regular series, 

SE-RI-A' TIM, [L.] In regular order. 

SE-RI//CEOUS, (se-rish'us,) a.- [L. sericus, from ser- 
icum, silk.] 

Pertaining to silk; consisting of silk; silky. In 
botany, covered with very soft hairs pressed close to 
the surface; as, a sericeous leaf. Martyn. 

S#'/RIES,n. [L. This word belongs probably to the 
Shemitic W.-W, \w>, the primary sense of which 
is, to stretch, or strain.] 

1, A continued succession of things in the same 
order, and bearing the same relation to each other ; 
as, a series of kings; a series of successors. 

2. Sequence; order ; course ; succession of things ; 
a8, a seriés of calamitous events. 

3. In natural history, an order or subdivision of 
some class of natural bodies. Encye. 

4. In arithmetic and algebra, a number of terms in 
succession, increasing or diminishing according toa 
certain law 3 as, arithmetical series and geometrical 
series, [See Procnression. 

SER’IN, x. [Fr.] A song bird of the finch family, 
found in the central parts of Europe. It has a small, 
horny, and short bill, and its habits are mostly similar 
to those of the canary bird. Partington, 

8E’/RI-O-€OM'I€, a. Having a mixture of se- 

SE/RI-O-€OM'IE-AL, | riousness and sport. 

SE/RI-OUS, a. ([Fr. serieuz; Sp. serio; It. serio, 
serioso; L, serius.] 

1. Grave in manner or disposition ; solemn; not 
light, gay, or volatile; as, a serious man; a serious 
habit or disposition. 

2. Really intending what is said ; being in earnest ; 
mot jesting or making a false pretense. Are you 
serious, or in jest? 

3. Important; weighty; not trifling. 

The Holy Sonpiures bring to our ears the most serious things In 

the world Young. 

4. Particularly attentive to religious concerns or 
one’s own religious state. Wiloerforce. 

BE'RI-OUS-LY ado. Gravely ; solemnly; in earnest ; 
without levity ; in an impértant degree. One of the 
first duties of a rational being is to inquire seriously 
why he was created, and what ha is to do to answer 

the purpose of his creation. 

8£’RI-OUS-NESS, n, Gravity of manner or of mind ; 
solemnity. He spoke with great seriousness, or with 
an air of seriousness, 

2. Earnest attention, particularly to religious con- 
cerns, 


That spirit of religion and seriouenses vanished all at once. 
Atterbury. 
SER/JEANT, 2. See Szercrant. 


BER-MOC-IN-A/TION, x. Speech-making. [ot 
son) Poacham, 
SER-MOC-IN-A/TOR,#. One that makes sermons or 


speeches, [WVot in use.] 

BSER/MON,x. [Fr., from L. sermo, from the root of 
sero, the primary sense of which is, to throw or thrust. 
Bee Asszrrt, ines] 

1, A discourse delivered in public by a licensed 
elergyman for the purpose of religious instruction, 
and usually grounded on some text or passage of 


Scripture. Sermons are extemporary addresses or 
‘written discourses, 
His preaching much, but more his practice, wrought 
A Ming pee Bi of the truths be her : ” The 
2. A printed discourse. 
BER'MON, v. t. To discourse asinasermon. [Lit- 


tle used 
2. To tutor; to legson ; toteach. [ Little erre 
Sha. 


SER’MON, ». & To compose or deliver a sermon. 
ee used, i Milton. 
SER’MON-ING, s. Discourse; instruction ; advice, 


Not in use. haucer. 
SER’MON-ISH, a. Resembling a sermon, - 
SER’MON-IZE, v. i, To preach, Bp. Nicholson, 

2, To inculcate rigid rules. Chesterfield, 


SER 


hundred pounds; of anise seed, from three to four 

hundred weight; of Castile soap, from two bun- 

dred and a half to three hundred and three quar- 
ters. Encye. 

2. A bale or package made of sk'n or leather for 

holding drugs, &c. [See Crroon.] 

I-TY,x. [Fr. serosité. See Szrrum.] 

A fivid obtained from the coagulated serum of the 
blood. Ure. 
SER/O-TINE, n. A species of bat found in Europe, 
Scotophilus serotinug of Gray. Jardine’s Wat. Lib. 

SE/ROUS, a, [Fr. séreuz. See Srnum.] 

1, Thin; watery; like whey; used of that part 
of the blood which separates in coagulation from the 
grumous or red part. 

2. Pertaining to serum, Arbuthnot, 

SER’/PENT, x. [L. serpens, creeping; serpo, to creep. 
Qn. Gr. eptw; or from a root in Sr In Welsh, 
sarf, & serpent, seems to be from sér. The Sanscrit 
has the word sarpa,‘serpent.] 

1, A snake ; a popular name of Ophidian reptiles 
without feet. Their bodies are extremely elongated, 
and move by means of the folds they form when in 
contact with the ground. Their hearts have two 
auricles. This is the widest use of the term serpent. 
This term is likewise applied to a family of ophidian 
reptiles, which comprises all the genera without a 
sternum, and without any vestige of a shoulder, &c. 

2. In astronomy, a constellation ropresonted as a 
serpent held by Ophiucus cr Serpentarius, P. Cyc. 

3. A wind instrument of music, ecrving as a base 
to the horns or cornets. It is so called froin its folds 
or wreaths, Brande. 

4. Figurativcly, a subtle or malicious person 

5. In mythology, a symbol of the sun. 

SER PENT-€UC’€UM-BER, n. A plant of the genus 
Trichosanthes. 

SER’/PENT-CAT’ER, n. A bird of Africa that de- 
vours serpents, 

SER/PENT-FISH, 2. A fish with a body of a ribbon- 
like and compressed form, and a band of red running 
lengthwise. It is the Cepola tenia or rubescens, 

Linnzus,) the red-band-fish. [Fr. ruban.] P. Cyc. 

SER’PENT’S-TONGUE, (-tung.) 2. A plant of the 
genus Ophioglossum ; adder’s-tongue. 

2. A name given to the fossil teeth of a species of 
shark, because they resemble tongues with their roots. 

Booth. 

SER-PEN-TA/RI-A, x. The trivial or specific name 
of numerous plants that have been reputed to be 
remedial of snake-bites ; as, Aristolochia Serpentaria, 
Prenanthes Serpentaria, &c. 

SER-PEN-TA/RI-US, x. {L.] A constellation in the 
northorn hemisphere, also callod OpHiucus. Hutton. 
SER-PENT’I-FORM, a. Having the form of a ser- 
pent. Kirby. 

SER-PEN-TIG/E-NOUS, a. Bred of a serpent. 

SER’PEN-TINE, a. [L. serpentinus, from serpens.] 

1, Resombling a serpent; usually, winding or 
turning one way and the other,-liko a moving ser- 

“pent; anfractuous; as, a serpentine road or course. 

2. Spiral ; twisted ; as, a serpentine worm of a ctill. 

3. Like a serpent; having the color or properties 
of a serpent. 

Serpentins tongue, in the manego, A horse is said 
to have a serpentine tonguo, when he io constantly 
moving it, and sometimes passing it over the bit. 

Encye. 

Serpentine verse; a verse which begins and ends 
with tho same word. 

SER’/PEN-TINE, } n. A species of mag- 

SER/PEN-TINE-STENE,{ —nesian stone, usucily 
of an obscure green color, wiih shades and spots, 
resombling a serpent’s skin. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

A rock, generally unstratified, which is principally 
composed of hydrated silicate of magnesia, 

Serpentine is often nearly allied to the harder 
varieties of steatito and potstone. It presonts two 
varieties; precious serpentine and common serpen- 
tino, Cleaveland, 

SER/PEN-TINE-LY, adv. In a serpentine manner. 

SER/PENT-IZE, v. t. To wind; to turn or bend, 
first in one direction and then in the opposite; to 
meander. ; 

The road tized through a tall shrubbery, 

Wg . Barrow, Trasele sn Africa. 

SER/PENT-LIKE, ¢. Like a serpent. 

SER/PENT-RY, 2 A winding like that of a ser- 
pent, 


3. To make sermons; to compose or write a ser-| SER'PET,n, A basket. [ot in use.] Ainsworth 


mon or sermons, 
ts generally used in the United States.] 
BER’/MON-IZ-ER, n, Ono that composes sermons, 
GER! MON-IZ-ING, ppr. Preaching ; inculcating rigid 
precepts ; composing sermons, 
BER MON-Tz. ING. 
mons ; the act of 
structing In n formal manner. leh. 
SER’MOUNT-AIN, x. A plant of the genus Laser- 
pitium, or laserwort kind, sometimes called Seseut, 


8 Ne Lee. Forsyth, 
SEROOW, { . [Sp. seron, a frail or basket.] 
1, A seroon of almonds is the quantity of two 


[ This ia the sense in which this verd | BER-PIG/IN-OUS, a. 


orm. 
n, The act of composing ser- | SER-PO’/LI-DANS, 
preaching sermons ; the act of in- | SER-P0/LE-ANS, 


[from L. serpigo, from serpo, to 
creep, Affected with eorpigo. 
SER-PY/GO, n. [L.. from serpo, to creep, 
An expladed name of Herpes circinatus of ring- 
v7 


n. pl, Animals of the order An- 
nelida, forming calcareous tubes 
which twine round and coyer stones, shells, é&c. 


Kirby, 
SER/PU-LITE, n. A petrified shell or fossil of the 
gerus Serpula. Jameson, 
SERR, vt. [Fr. serrer; Sp. and Port. cerrar.] 
To crowd, press, or drive together. [Wot i use,] 
acon, 


a a ee 
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SER/RATE, a, [L. serratus, from serro, to eat 3 
SER/RA-TED, serra, 2 cA. 

Notched on the edgo like asaw. In botany, hav- 
ing sharp notches about tho edge, pointing toward 
the extremity ; as, a yerrate leaf. 

When a serrate leaf has small serratures upon the 
large ones, it is said to be doubly serrate, as in the 
elm. We say also, a serrate calyx, corol, or ctipule. 

A serrate-ciliate leaf, is ono having fino hatrs, like 
the eyelashes, on the cerratures. 

A serratc-dontate leaf, bas tho serraturcs toothed. 
SER-RA/TION, n. Formation in the chape of a saw. 
SER'RA-TURE, rn. A notching in the edge of any 

thing, like a saw. Martyn. 
SER’RI-ED, (cer’rid,) pp. ora. Crowded ; compacted; 
as, serried files. 

SER/ROUS, a. Like the teeth of a saw; frrecular, 
Little cre, Brown. 
SER/RU-LATE, a, Finely serrate; having very 
SER’/RU-LA-TED, minute notches, Martyn. 

SER'RY,». t. [Fr. serrer.] 

To crowd ; to press together. [Wot eines 

filton. 


SE/RUM, n. [L.] The thin, transparent part of the 
blood. It is analogous to albumen. Sdliman. 

2. The thin part of milk ; whey. 

SER/VAL, x A digitigrade, carnivorous mammal, of 
the cat genus, tho Felis Servel cf Southern Africa, 
It 13 a middle-sized species, with a long tail and 
black spots, 

SERV’/ANT,2. [Fr., from L. servans, from servo, to 
keep or hold ; properly, « ne that waits, that 1s, stops, 
holds, attends, or one that is bound. 

1. A person, malo or female, that attends another, 
for tho purpose of performing menial effices for him, 
or who ia employed by ancther for such offices or for 
other labor, and is subject to his command. The 
word is correlative to master. Servant differs from 
slave, a3 the servant’s subjection to a master {5 volun« 
tary, the slave’s is not. Every slave is a servant, but 
every servant is not a slave, 

Servants are of various kinds; as, household or do- 
mestic scrvants, menial servants; laborers, who are 
hired by the day, week, or other term, and do not 
reside with their employers, or, if they board in the 
same house, are employed abroad, and not in domes- 
tic services ; apprentices, who are bound for a term of 

ears to serve a master, for the purpose of learning 
is trade or occupation. 

In a legal sense, stewards, factors, bailiffs, and 
other agents, are servants fur the time they are em- 
ployed in such character, as they act in subordina- 
tion to others. 

2. One in a state of subjecHon. : 

3. In Scripture, a slave; a bondman; one pute 
chased fur money, and who was compelled to eervé 
till the year of jubilee; also, one purchased for 
term of years. Exod. xxl. 

4, Tho subject of a king; as, the servants of David 
or of Saul. 

The Syrians became servants to David. ~—2 Sam, vill. 


5. A person who voluntarily serves another, or 
acts as his minister; as, Joshua was tho servant of 
Moses, and the apostles the servants of Christ. So 
Christ himself ts called a servant. Is. xlii. Moses is 
called the servant of the Lord. Deut. xxxiv. 

6. A person employed or used as an instrument in 
accomplishing God’s purposes of mercy ot wrath, 
So Nebuchadnezzar is called the servant of Gog 
Jer. XXV. 

7. Ono who yields obedience to another. The 
saints are called the servants of God or of righteous- 
ness; and the wicked are called the servants of sin- 
Rom. vi. = 

8. ‘That which yields obedience, or acts in eubor- 
dination as an Instrument. Ps. cxix. 

9. One that makes painful vecr tee in_compll- 
ance ‘ with the weakness or wants of others. 1 
Cor, ix. 

10. A person of base condition or ignoble spirit. 
Eccles, x. 

11. A word of civility. I am, sir, your humble or 
obedient servant, 

Our betters tell us they are our humble serpants, but understand 

us to be their slaves. Swift. 

Servant of servants s one debased to the lowest con- 
dition of servitude. Gen. ix. 

SERV‘ANT, v. t. Tocubject. [Wot in use,] Shak. 

SERVE, (serv,) 0. & ([Fr. servir; It. sermro; Sp. ser 
vir; from L. servio. This verb is supposed to be 
from the noun servus, a servant or slavo, and this 
frum servo, to keep. If servus originally was a slave, 
he was probably so named from being preserved and 
taken prisoner in war, or moro probably from being 
bound, and perhaps from the Shemitic “NS, WS, to 
bind, But tho sense of servant is generally a waitey, 
one who attends or waits, and from the sensa of stop- 
ping, holding, remaining. ] 

1. Ta work for; to bestow the labor of body and 
mind in the employment of another. , 

Jacob loved Rachel, and said, I will serve thee seven years for 

Rachel thy younger daughter. — Gen, xxix, 

No man can servs two masters, — Matt, vi. 
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} 2. To act as the minister of ; to perform official.du- 
Ges to; as, a minister serves his prince, 
Had I served Gon as diligently as (have served the king, ho 
would uot have given me over in my gruy hairs. 
Cardinal Wolsey. 


3. To attend at command ; to wait on. 
A goddess among adored and served 
By angels numberiess, thy daily train. Milton, 
.4. To obey servilely or meanly ; as, to serve mam- 
mon. 


When wealthy, show thy wisdom not to be 
To wealth a servant, but make wealth serve thee. Denham, 


5. To supply with food ; as, to be served in plate. 


Dryden. 
6. To be subservient or subordinate to. 
Bodies bright and greater should not serve 
The less not bright. Milton, 


7. To perform the duties required in; as, the cn- 
rate served two churches. 

8. To obey ; to perform duties in the employment 
of; as, to serve the king or the country in the army 
or navy. 

9. To be sufficient to, or to promote ; as, to serve 
one’s turn, end, or purpose. Locke, 

10. To help by good offices; as, to serve one’s 
ota Tate, 
il. To comply with; to submit to. 

They think herein we serve the time, because thereby ave elther 

Id or seek preferment. Hooker. 

12. To be sufficient for ; to satisfy ; to content. 

One half-pint bottle serves them both to dine, 
And Is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope. 

13. To be in the place of any thing toone. A sofa 
serves the Turks for a seat and a couch. 

14. To treat; to requite; as, he served me ungrate- 
fully ; he served me very ill. We say also, he served 
me a trick, that is, he deceived me, or practiced an 
artifice upon me. 

15. In Scripture and theology, to obey and worehip ; 
to act in conformity to the law of a superior, and treat 
him with due reverence. ? 

fear the Lord, and serve him In sincerity and truth. As for me 

and my house, we will serve the Lord, — Josh. xxiv. 

16. In a@ bad sense, to obey ; to yield compliance, o 

act according to. ’ 
Serving divers lusts auc! pleasures. — Tit, ff. 


17. To worship ; to render homage to; as, to serve 
idols or false gods. Exel. xx. 

18. To be a slave to; to be in bondage to. Gen. 
xv. 

19. To serve one’s scif of ; to use; to make use of ; 
4@ Gallicism, [se servir de. | 

I will serve*myself of this concession. 

20. To use ; to manago ; to apply. 
well served, 

21. To place on the table in dishes, (for serze up ;) 

to serve dinner. 

In seamen’s language, to serve a rope ic to wind 
something, as spun yarn, &c., tight round It, to pre- 
vent friction. Totten. 

To serve up: to prepare and present in a dish ; as, 
to serve up a sirloin of beef in plate ; figuratively, to 
Te serve in, a8 used by Shakspeare, for to bring in, 
#8 meat by an attendant, I have never Known to be 
used in America. 

To sorve out to distribute in portions; as, to serve 
ext provisions to soldiers. 

To serve a writ ; to read it to the defendant ; or to 
leave an attested copy at his usual placo of abode. 

To serve an attachment, or writ of attachment; to 
fevy it on the person ur goods by seizure ; or to seize. 

To serve an execution ; to levy it on lands, goods, or 
person, by seizure cr taking possession. 

To serve a warrant; to read it, and to seize the per- 
gon against whom it is issued. 

In general, to serve a process, is to read it, so as to 
give due notice to the party concerned, or to leave 
an attested copy with him or his attorney, or at his 
usual place of ahode. 

To serve an office ; to discharge a pnblic duty. [This 
phrase, I believe, is not used in America. We say, 
& man serves in an Office, that is, serves the public in 
an office. ] 

SERVE, (serv,) v. i, To be a servant or slave. 

The Lord shall give thee rest from thy sorrow, ancl from thy fear, 

and from tho hard bondage wherein thou wast made to 

sorve. — Ia, xiv. 

2. To be employed in labor or other business for 
another. Gen. xxix. 

, 3 To be in subjection. Js. xliii. 

4. To wait; to attend; to perform domestic offices 
to another. Luke x. 

+ To perform duties, as in the army, navy, or in 
any office. An officer serves five years in India, or 
under a particular commander. The late secretary 
of the colony, and afterward state, of Connecticut, 
was annually appointed, and served in tho office six- 
ty years. 
: é To answer ; to accomplish the end.) 
She feared that all would not serve, 


Chiltingworth. 
The guns were 


Sidney. 
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7. To be sufficient fur a purpose, 

This little brand witl serve to hght your fire, len, 

8. To suit; to be convenient. Tuke this, and use 
it as occasion serves. 

9. To conduce ; to be of use. 

Our victory only served to lead us on to further visionary prow 

cts. Swift 

10. To officiate or minister ; to do the honors of ; 
as, to serve at a public dinner. 

cette ca pp. Attended ; waited on; worshiped , 
levied. 

SERV‘ICE, (serv/is,) n. [Fr.; It. servizio ; Sp. servi- 
cio; from L. servitium.] . 

1. In @ general sense, labor of body, or of body and 
mind, perfurmed at the command of a superior, or 
in pursuance of duty, or for the benefit of another. 
Service is voluntary or inroluntary. Fuluntary serv- 
ice is that of hired servants or of contract, or of 
persons who spontaneously perform something for 
another’s benefit. Jnrvluntary service is that of 
slaves who work by coimpiision, 

2. The business of a scrvant; menial office. 

Shak. 

3. Attendance of a servant. Shak. 

4, Place of a servant ; actual employment of a sorv- 
ant; as, to be out of es~vice. Shak. 

5. Any thing done Ly way of duty to a superior. 

Thls poem was tho last pleca of service I did for my master King 

harles, Dryden. 

6. Attendance on a superior. 


Madam, I entreat tru pence of you, 


AA hich I will purchase with my dutovus service, Shak, 
7. Profession of respect uttered or sent. 
Pray do my service to his majesty. Shak. 


8. Actual duty ; that which is required to be done 
in an office ; as, to porform tho services of a clerk, a 
sheriff, or judge. 

9. That which God requires of man; worship; 
obedience. 

God requires no man’s service upon hard and unreasonable terms. 

Tillotson, 

10. Employment ; business ; office; as, to qualify 
@ man for public service. 

11. Use ; purpose. The guns are not fit for public 
service. 

12, Military duty by land or sea; as, military or 
naval service; also, the period of such duty. 

Campbell’s Ail. Dict. 

13. A military achievement. Shak. 

14. Useful office ; advantage conferred ; that which 
promotes interest or happiness. Medicine often does 
no service to the sick; calumny is sometimes of serv- 
ice toc . author. 

15. Favor. 

To thee a woman’s services are due, Shak, 


16. The duty which a tenant owes to his lord for 
his fee. Personal service consists in homage and 
fealty, &c. 

17. Public worship, or office of devotion. 
service was interrupted. 

18. A musical church composition, consisting of 
choruses, trios, duets, solos, &c. 

19. Tho official duties of n minister of the gospel, 
as in church, at a funeral, marriage, &c, 

20. Course ; order of dishes at tabie, 

There was no extraordinary service seen on the board, 

Hakewttl, 

21. A set or number of vessels ordinarily uscd at 
tablo; as, a service of plate or glass. 

22. In seamen’s language, the materials used for 
serving a rope, as spun yarn, small lines, &c. 

23. A tree and its fruit, of the genus Pyrus orSor- 
bus. The wild service is of the genus Crategus. 

Service of a writ, process, &c.; the reading of it to 
the person to whom notice is intended to bo given, 
or the leaving of an atfested copy with the person or 
his attorney, or at his usual place of abode. 

Service of an attachment ; the seizing of the person 
or goods according tu the direction. 

The service of an execution ; the levying of it upon 
the goods, estate, or person of the defendant. 

70 see service, in military language, implies to come 
into actual contact with the enemy. 

Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 

SERV/ICE-A-BLE, a. That does service; that pro- 
motes happiness, interest, advantage, or any good ; 
useful ; beneficial; advantageous. Rulers may be 
very serviceable to religion by their example. The 
attentions of my friends were very serviceable to me 
iron abroad. Rain and manure are serviceable to 
and, 

2, Capable of or fit for military duty. 

Jampbell’s Mil. Dict. 

3. Active; diligent ; officious. 

T know thee well, a serviceable villain, [Unusual.] Shak. 


SERV'ICE-A-BLE-NESS, x. Usefulness in promoting 
good of any kind ; beneficialness. 


All action being for some end, kts aptness to be commanded or 
forbidden must be founded upon its serviceablenesa or dis- 
serviccableness to some end. Norris 


2. Officiousness ; readiness to do service. Sidney. 


Divine 
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re 
SERV'ICE-A-BLY, ade Ina werviceable manner. 
SERV’ICE-BOOK, n. A prayer buuk or missak 

SERV'L-ENT, a ie serciens.] 


— 


Subordinate. [JVot in ase.} Dyer. 

SERV'ILE, (cerv‘il,) a [F'r., from L. servilis, from 
servio, tu serve.] 

1. Such-as pertains to a servant or slave ; slavish ; 
mean ; such as proceeds frum dependence ; as, scrode 
fear, servile obedience. ? 

2. Ileld in subjection ; dependent. 

Even fortune rules no moro a serpi/e land. Pops. 

3. Cringing; fawning; meanly submnssive; as, 
servile flattery. ‘ 

She must bend the servils knee, Thomson, 

4. In grammar, not belonging to the original rvot; 
as, 2 servile letter. 

SERV‘ILE, x In grammar, a letter which forms no 
part of the original rovt , opposed to PapicaL. 

SERV‘ILE-LY, edv. Meanly; slavishly ; with base 
submission or obsequiousness. 

2. With base deference to another; as, to copy 
servilely ; to adopt opinions ecrviloly. : 

SERV/ILE-NESS,/ 2. Slavery; the condition of a 

SER-VIL’I-TY, slavo or bondman. 

To be a gueen In bondage, Is more vile 
Than {a0 elave in base ecrcility. Shak. 

2. Mean submissiun ; baseness ; slavishness. 

3. Mean obsequioucness; slavish deference ; as, 
the common servility to custom ; to copy manners or 
opinions with servility. 

SERV/ING, ppr. W = rking for; acting in subordina- 
tion to; yielding obedience to; worshiping ; also, 
performing duties , as, serving in the army. 

SERV/ING-MAID, xn A female servant; a menial. 

SERV'ING-MAN, n._ A male servant; a menial. 

SERV’I-TOR, nr. [It. servitore; Sp. servidor; Fry 
serviteur ; from L. servio, to serve.] 

1. A servant; an attendant. Hooker. 

2. One that acts under another; a follower or ad- 
herent. Davies. 

3. One that professes duty and obedience. Shak. 

4. In the university of Orford, an under graduate, 
who is partly supported by the college funds ; such 
as is called in Cambridge a sizar. They formerly 
waited at table, but this is nuw dispensed with. 

Brande 

SERV’I-TOR-SHIP, x. The office of ascrvitor. , 

Boswell. \ 

SERV'I-TUDE, zx. [Fr., from L. servitudo or servitus7 
It. servitd. See Srrve.] 

1. The condition of a slave; the state of involun« 
tary subjection to a master ; slavery ; bondage. Such 
is the state of the slaves in America, A large por- 
tion of the human race are in servitude. 

2. The state of a servant. [Less common and less 
ss opel 

3. The condition of a conquered country. 

4. A state of slavish dependence. Some persons. 
may be in love with splendid servitude, South. 

5. Servants collectively, [Not in use] Shak. 

SES’A-ME, n. [Fr. sesame; It. sesamo; L. sesa« 

SIS’A MUM, maj; Gr. oncapn, oncaynv.) 

Oily grain; names given to annual herbaceous 
plants of the genus Sesamum, from the sceds of 
which an oil is expressed. One species of St is culti- 
vated in Carolina, and the blacks use the seeds for 
food. It is called there Beng. Encyc. Peloc. | 

SES’A-MOID, (Gr. oncaypn, sesame, and 

SES-A-MOLD/AL, erdos, form.] , 

A term applied to the small bones found at the ar- 
ticulations of the great tues, and sometimes at the 
joints of the thumbs and in other parts. 


a 


Brande. Forsy 
SES/BAN,n. [Ar.] A leguminous plant, a species 
of Sesbania or Aschy nomene. Loudon. 


SES/E-LI, rn. (L. Gr. saeclind 
A genus of plants; meadow saxifrage ; hartwort. 
Encyc. 
SES/QUT, n. [L., one and a half.] In chemistry, this 
is much used as a prefix to the names of compounds 
of an acidifying and basifying principle with anvther 
element, to form a salifiable base ; or of an acid with 
a salifiable base, to form a salt. It always denotes 
that the elementary or proximate principles of the 
compound are in the proportions of one and a half of, 
the acidifying and basifying principle, or of the acid, 
to one of the other element or proximate principle ; 
but as there can be no such thing as half of an equiv- 
alent, such compounds are always to be understood 
as consisting of three equivalents of the acidifying 
and basifying principle, or of the acid, to two equivy 
alents of the other element or proximate principle. 
Sesquidupli (L. sesquiduplus) is sometimes used 
in the same manner, to denote the proportions , 
two and a half to one, or rather of five to two. f 
SES-QUI-AL’TER, n. The name of a stop on th 
organ, ee three ranks of pipes. P. Cyc. 
SES-QUI-AL’/TER, a. [L., from sesqui, th 
SES QULAL/TERAL, | whole and half as much 
more, and alter, other. 


1. In geometry, designating a ratio where one 
quantity or number contains another once and hal 
es much more ; as 9 contains 6 and its half. Bentley, 
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2. A sesquialteral floret, is when a large, fertile; SES’SION-AL, a. 
SESS/-POOL, n. 


floret is accompanied with a small, abortive one. 
Martyn. 

SES-QUI-AL’TER-ATE, a. In arithmetic and geome- 
try, designating a ratio between two numbers, lines, 
&c., in which the greater is equal to once and a half 
of the less. Hutton. 

SES-QUI-BRO/MID, 2. A basic compound of bro- 
mine with another element, in the proportions of 
three equivalents of bromine to two of the other ele- 
ment. 

SES-QUI-CAR’BO-NATE, ni A salt composed of 
three equivalents of carbonic acid, with two equiva- 
lents of any base ; as, the sesquicarbonate of ammo- 
nia, i. e., the common volatile salt of hartshorn. 

SES-QUI-€HLO’/RID, n. A basic compound of chlo- 
rine with another element, in the pore of 
three equivalents of chlorine to two of the other ele- 


ment. 

SES-QUI-CY’/A-NID, n. A basic compound of cyan- 
ogen with some element, in the proportions of 
three equivalents of cyanogen to two of the other 
element. 

SES-QUI-DO’/PLI-CATE, a.° [L. eesqui, supra, and 
duplicetus, double.] 

signating the ratio of two and a half to one, or 
avhere the greater term contains the lesser twice and 
a half, as that of 50 to 20, 

SES-QUI'O-DID, n. <A basic compound of iodine 
with another element, in the proportions of three 
equivalents of iodine to two of the other element. 

SES-QUIP’E-DAL, a, [L. sesqui, one and a 

SES-QUIP-E_DA/LLAN, | half, and pedalis, from 


pes, a foot.] 
Containing a foot and a half; as, a sequipedalian 
pigmy. Arbuthnot. 


Addison uses sesquipedal as a noun. 
SES-QUIP’LI-€ATE, a. (L. sesqui, one and a half, 
and plicatus, plico, to fold. 

Designating tho ratio of one anda half to one; 
as, the sesquiplicate proportion of the periodical times 
of the planets, Cheyne, 

SES-QUI SUL’PHID, 2. A basic compound of sul- 
phur with some other element, in the proportions cf 
three equivalents of su!phur to two of the other ele- 
ment. 

BSES-QUI-TER’TIAN, a, [L. sesqui, one and a 

BES-QUI-TER‘TION-AL, half, and tertius, third.] 

Designating the ratio of one and one third to one. 


Johnson. 
SES/QUI-TONE, n. In music, a minor third, or in- 
terval of three semitones. Busby. 


BES-QUOX’YD, nz. A basic compound of oxygen 
with some other element, in the proportions of three 
. equivalents of the oxygen to two of the other ele- 
@ESS,n. [L. sessio.] ment. 
A tax. [Little used, or not at all.} [See Asszas- 
MENT. 
BES'SILE, (ses’sil,) a. [L. sessilis. See i | 
In natural history, sitting close upon the body to 
which it belongs, without any sensible projecting 

support. Thus, in botany, a sessile leaf issues di- 

rectly from the main stem or branch, without a 

petiole or footstalk. A sessile flower has no pedun- 

cle. A sessile pappus has no stipe, but is placed im- 

mediately on the ovary. Martyn. 
BES’SION, (sesh’un,) 2. [Fr., from L. sessio, from 

sedeo. See bpal 
1. A sitting or being placed ; as, the ascension of 
Christ, and his session at the right hand of God. 
Hooker. 

2. The actual sitting of a court, council, legisla- 
ture, &c.; or the actunl assembly of the members of 
these or any similar body for the transaction of busi- 
ness. Thus we say, the court is now in session, 
meaning that the members are assembled for busi- 
ness. 

3. The time, space, or term during which a court, 
council, legislature, and the like, moet daily for 
business; or the space of time between the first 
meeting and the prorogation or adjournment. Thus 
© session of parliament is openod with a speech from 
the throne, and closed by prorogation. The session 
of a judicial court is called a term. Thus a court 
may have two sessions or four sessions annually. 
Whe Supreme Court of the United States has one an- 
nual session. The legislatures of must of the States 
have one annual session only ; some have more. 
The congress of the United States has .e only. 

4. Sessions, in some of the States, is particularly used 
& a court of justices, held for granting licenses to 

nnkeepers or taverners, for laying out new high- 
Ways, or altering old ones, and the like. 

Cassie Sessions, in England, is a court held once 
in every quarter, by two justices of the peace, ane 
of whom 1s of the quorum, for the trial of small fel- 
onies and misdemeanors. 

Sessvons of the Peace ; a court consisting of justices 
of the peace, held in each county, for inquiring into 
trespasses, larcenies, forestalling, &c., and in gen- 
eral, for the conservation of the peace, 

ws of New York. 

Court of Session ; the supreme civil court of Scot- 

Jund. Brande. 


— 


SET, v. t.; pret. and pp. Set. 


SET 


Pertaining to a church session. 
[sess and pool.] A cavity sunk in 
tho earth to receive and retain the sediment of water 
conveyed in drains. Sess-pools should be placed at 
proper distances in all drains, and particularly should 


one be placed at the entrance. - Encyc. 
SES’/TERCE, 2. [Fr., from L. sostertius. 
A Roman coin or denomination of money, in 


value the fourth part of a denarius, and originally 
containing two asses and a half, afterward four 
asses; equal to about two pence sterling, or four 
cents. The sestertium, that is, sestertium pondus, 
was two pounds and a half, or one thousand ses- 
terces, equal to £8 17s. ld. sterling, or about $40, 
before the reign of Augustus. After his reign it 
was valued at £7 16s. 3d. sterling. It was original- 
ly coined only in silver, but afterward both in silver 
and brass, Smith’s Dict. 


tan, to set or place, to seat or fix, to appease, to calin, 
L. sedo; to compose, as a book, to dispose or put in 
order, to establish, found, or institute, to possess, to 
cease ; G. setzen, to sct, to risk or lay, as a wager, to 
plant, to appoint, to leap or make an onset ; D, zet- 
ten; Sw. sdtta; Dan. setter; W. sodi, to fix, to con- 
stitute ; gosodi, to set, to lay, to put, to establish, to 
ordain ; gosod, a setting or placing, a site, a statute, 
an onset or assault; L. sedo, sedeo, and sido, coin- 
ciding with sit, but all of one family. Fromm the Nor- 
man orthography of this word, we have asvess, as- 
sise. (See Asszss.) Heb. and Ch. 1b) and nw, to 
set, to place ; Syr. Z/\m sett, to found, to establish. 
Class Sd, No. 31,56. The primary sense is, to throw, 
to drive, or intransitively, to rush.] 

1. To put or place; to fix or cause to rest in a 
standing posture. We set a house on a wall of 
stone; we set a book ona shelf. In this use, set 
differs from lay ; we set a thing on its end or basis; 
we lay it on its side. 

2. ‘To put or place in its proper or natural posture. 
We set a chest or trunk on its bottom, not on its 
end; we sct a bedstead or a table on its feet or legs. 

3. To put, place, or fix in any situation. God set 
the sun, moon, and stars in the firmament. 

I do set my bow in the cloud. —Gen, ix, 


4, To put into any condition or state. 


The Lord thy God will set thee on high. — Deut. xxvill. 
I am come to sef a man at variance aguinst his father. — Matt, x. 


So we say, to set in order, to set at ease, to set to 
work, or at work. 
5. To put ; to fix; to attach to. 
The Lord set a mark upon Cain. — Gen. fv. 


So we say, to set a label on a vial or a bale. 

6. To fix; to render motionless; as, the eyes are 
set; the jaws are set. * 

7. To put or fix, as a price. 
house, farm, or horse. 

8. To fix ; to state by some rule. 


The gentleman spoke with a set gesture and countonance. 


We set a price on a- 


Carew, 
The town of Berne has handsome fountains planted’ at cet dis- 
tances from one end of the street to the other. Addison. 


9. To regulate or adjust ; as, to set a timepiece by 
the sun. 
Ho sete his Judgment by his passion, Prior. 
10. To fit to music; to adapt with notes; as, to 
set the words of a psalm to music. 


Set thy own songs, and ring them to thy lute. Dryden. 
11. To pitch ; to begin to sing in public. 
He set the hundredth psalm, Spectator, 


12, To plant, as a shrub, tree, or vegetable. 
Prior. 
13. To variegate, intersperse, or adorn with some- 
thing fixed; to stud; as, to set any thing with dia- 
monds or pearls, 
High on thelr heads, with Jowels richly cet, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. Dryden, 
14, To return to its proper place or state ; to re- 
place ; to reduce from a dislocated or fractured state ; 
as, to set a bone or a leg. 
15. To fix; to place; as the heart or affections, 
Set your affections on things above, — Col, iii, 
Minds altogether set on trade and profit. 
16. To fix firmly ; to predetermine. 


The heart of the sons of men Is fully seé in them to do evil. — 
Eccles, viii. 


Addison, 


Hence we say, a thing is done of set purpose; a 
man is set, that is, firm or obstinate in his,opinion or 
way. 

17. To fix by appointment; to appoint ; to assign ; 
as, to ect a time for meeting ; to set an hour or a day. 

‘Bacon. South. 
: 18. To place or station ; to appoint to a particular 
uty. 
ami sen ora whale, that thou ssttest a watch over me? — Job 
Vv 


19. To stake at play, [Little used.] Prior. 


20. To offer a wager at dice to another. [Little 
used,] : shat 


(Sax. sctan, setan, set-| 


SET. 


21. To fix in metal. 
And him too rich a Jewel to be set 
Jn vulgar metal tor a volgar ase, Dryten. __ 
22. To fix; to cause to stop; to obstruct; as, te 
set acoach inthe mire. The wagon or the team was 
set atthe hill. In sume of the states, Tat Is used In 
23. To embarrass ; to perplex. [2 like seta, 
They are hard set to represent the Lill ss a grievance. AdAeaa, 
24. To put in good order: to fix for use; to bring 
to a fine edge ; as, to set a razor. 
25. To loose and extend ; to spread; as, to set the 
sails of a ship. ; 
26. To point out without noise or disturbance ; as, 


a dog sets birds, Johnson. . 
27. To oppose. 
Will you set your wit to a fool's? Shak, 


of To prepare with runnet for cheese; as, to set 
milk. 

29. To dim ; to darken or extinguish. 

Ahijah eould not see; for his eyes were set by reason of his age. 

—1 Kings xiv. 

To set by the compass; among seamon, to observe 
the bearing or situatiun-of a distant object by the 
compass. 

To sct about; to begin, os an action or enterprise ; 
to apply to. He has planned his enterprise, and will 
soon set about it. 

To set one’s self against; to place one’s self ina 
state of enmity or opposition. 

The king of Babylon set himaclf against Jerusalem the same 

day. —Ewk, xxiv. 

To set against ; to oppose; to set In comparison, or 
to oppose as an equivalent In exchange; as, to set 
one thing aganst another; or to set off one thing 
against another. : 

To set apart ; to separate to a particular use ; to sep- 
arate froin the rest. 

2. To neglect foratime. [Not in use.] Knolles, 

To set aside ; to omit for the present; to lay out of 
the question. 

Setting aside all other considerations, I will endoavor to know the 

truth and yield to that. Tillotson. 

2. To reject, 

Lembrace that of the deluge, and set aside all tho rest, 

Woodward, 


The court set aside the 
Shak. 


3. To annul; to vacate, 
verdict or the judgment. 
To sct abroack ; to spread. 
To sct a-going ; to cause to begin to move. 
To set by; to set apart or on one side ; to reject. 
Nee this sense, by is emphiatical.] [ Bacon. 
. Toesteem, to regard; to value. Helliwett. 
In this sense, set is pronounced with more ems 
phasis than by.] Fes 
To set down; to place upon the ground or floor. | 
2. To enter in writing ; to register. 
Some rules were to be set down for the government of the a=mg, 
Clarendorm + 


3. To explain or relate in writing. : 
4. To fix onaresolve. [Little used.]  Knolles, 
5. To fix; to establish ; to ordain. x 


This law we may name eternal, being that order which God bat 
get down with himselt, for hi to do all bet fe : 
| 


To sct forth; to manifest; to offer or present fo 

view. Rom. iii. 
2. To publish ; to promulgate ; to make appear. - 
Waller. 


3. To send out; to prepare and send. 2 
The Veneti dmiral had a fleet of act forth 
Gs Voudinea [Oba] ere nee eer 

4. To display ; to exhibit; to present to view; fo 
show. d > “Dryden. Milton. 

To, set forward; to advance; to muve on; also, to 
promote. Hooker. 

To sect in; to put in the way ; to begin. 

If you please to assist and set me in, I will recollect myself, 


To set off ; to adorn ; to decorate; to embellish. 
They set of the worst faces with the best airs, Addison. 


2. To give a pompous or flattering description of; 
to eulogize ; to recommend ; as, to set off a charaw 


ter. 

3. To place against as an equivalent ; as, to set of 
one man’s services against another’s. 

4, To separate or assign for a particular purpose} 
as, to set off a portion of an estate. 

To set on or upon; to incite ; to instigate ; to ank 
mate to action. 

Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to this, Shak. 


2, To assault or attack ; seldom used transitively, bub 


the passive form is often used. & . 
1 - 
Alphonsus —~ was eet upon by a Turkish pirate and taken, 
3. To employ, as in a task. : ) 


Set on thy wife to observe, Shak. ' 
4, To fix the attention ; to determine to any thing 
with settled purpose. 


It becomes a true lover to have your heart more sef upon her 
your own, 
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SET 


To set out; to gn; to allot; as, to set out the 
share of each propfietor or heir of an estate; to set 
eut the widow’s thirds. 

|. 2. To publish,\us a proclamation. [ot elegant, nor 
common, Bacon. Swift. 

3. To mark by boundaries or distinctions of space. 

Determinate portions of those infinite abvsses of spnce and dura- 

tion, set oul, or supposed to be distinguished from all the 
rest by known boundaries. Locke. 

4. To adorn; to embellish, 

An ugly woman in a rich habit, set out with Jewels, nothing can 

become. Dryden. 

5. To raise, equip, and send forth ; to furnish. 

Tho Venetinus pretend they could set out, In case of grent ne- 

e@asity, thirty men-of-war, zon. 
[Not elegant, and liltle used.) 
6. ‘To show ; to display ; to recommend ; to set off. 
I could set out that best side of Luther, Atterbury. 

7. To show ; to prove. 

Those very reasons set ouf how heinous his sin was. [Litule 

used, and not elegant.) Atterbury. 

8. In law, to recite ; to state at large. 

Judge Sedgwick. 

To set up; to erect ; as, to set up a building ; to set 
up a post, a wall, a pillar. 

2. To begin a new institution ; to institute ; to es- 
tablish ; to found ; as, to set up a manufactory ; to 
set up a school. 

3. To enable to commence a new business ; as, to 
set up a son in trade. 

4. To raise ; to exalt; to put in power; as, to set 
up the throne of David over Israel. 2 Sam. iii. 

5. To place in view ; as, to set up a mark. 

6. To raise; to utter loudly; as, to set up the 
voice. 

T'll set up such a note as she shall hear. Dryden, 

7. To advance ; to propose as truth or for recep- 
tion ; as, to set up.a new opinion or doctrine. Burnet. 

8. To raise from depression or to a sufficient for- 
tune. This good fortune quite set him up. 

9. In seamen’s language, to extend, as the shrouds, 
stays, &c. 

To set at naught ; to undervalue ; to contemn; to 
despise. 

Ye have set at naught all my counsel, — Prov. {. 


To set in order; to adjust or arrange ; to reduce to 
method. ; 
The rest will I set in order when I come, —1 Cor. xi. 


' To set eyes on; to see ; to behold ; or to fix the eyes 
in looking on ; to fasten the eyes on. 

To set the teeth on edge; to affect the teeth with a 
painful sensation. 

To set over; to appoint or constitute as supervisor, 
inspector, ruler, or commander. 

2. To assign ; to transfer; to convey. 

To set right ; to correct ; to put in order. 

Ze set satl; to make sail, or to commence sailing. 

To set at ease; to quiet; to tranquilize ; as, to set 
the heart at ease. | 

To set free; to release from confinement, imprison- 
ment, or bondage ; to liberate ; to émancipate. 

To set at work ; to cause to enter on wesk or ac- 
tion ; or to direct how to enter on work. Locke. 

To set on fire; to communicate fire to; to inflame ; 
and, figuratively, to enkindle the passions ; to make 
to rage ; to irritate ; to fill with disorder. James iii. 

To set before; to offer; to propose ; to present to 
view. Deut. xi. xxx. 

To set a trap, snare, or gin; to place in a situation 
to catch prey ; to spread ; figuratively, to lay a plan 
to deceive and draw into the power of another. 

!ET, v.i To decline; to go down; to pass below the 
horizon ; as, the sun sets; the stars set. 

2. To be fixed hard ; to be close or firm. Bacon. 

3. To fit music to words. Shak. 

4. To congeal or concrete. 

That fluid substance in « fw minutes begins to eet, Boyle. 


‘ 5. To begin a journey. The king is set from Lon- 
on. : 
This is obsolete. We now say, to set out.] 
To plant; as, “to sow dry, and to set wet.” 
Old Proverb. 

7. To flow ; to have a certain direction in motion ; 
as, the tide sets to the east or north ; the current sets 
westward, 

8. To catch birds with a dog that sets them, that 
is, one that lies down and points them out, and with 
a large net. Boyle. 

To set one’s self about ; to begin; to enter upon; to 
take the first steps, 

To set one’s scif; to apply one’s self. 

To set about ; to fall on ; to begin ; to take the first 
steps in a business or enterprise. Atterbury. 

To set in; to begin. Winter, in New England, 
usually sets nm in December. 

2. To become settled in a particular state. 

When the weather was set in to be very bad, Addison, 

To set forward; to move or march; to begin to 
inarch ; to advance. 


The sons of Aaron and the sons of Merarkset forward, — 
Num, x. 


To set on, or upon; to begin a journey or an enter- 
prise. 

He that would seriously set upon the search of truth, Locke. 

2. To assault; to make an attack. Shak. 


To set out; to begin a journey or course ; as, to 
set out for London or from London; to set out in 
business ; to set owt in life or the world. 

2. To have a beginning. 

To set to; to apply one’s self to. . 

Gov. of the Tongue. 

To set up: to begin business or a scheme of life ; 
as, to set up in trade ; to set up for one’s self. 

2. To profess openly ; to make pretensions, He 
sets up for a man of wit; he sets up to teach moral- 
ity. Dryden. 

SET, pp. Placed; put; located; fixed, adjusted ; 
composed ; studded or adorned ; reduced, as a dislo- 
cated or broken bone. 

2. a. Regular; uniform ; formal; as,a set speech 
or phrase ; a set discourse ; a set battle. _ 

3. Fixed in opinion; determined ; firm ; obstinate ; 
as, a man set in his opinions or way. 

4, Established ; prescribed ; as, set forms of prayer. 

SET, 2. Anumber or collection of things of the same 
kind and of similar form, which are ordinarily used 
together; as, a set of chairs ; a set of tea-cups, a set 
of China or other ware. 

2. A number of things fitted to be used together, 
though different in furin ; as, a set of dining-tables. 

A set implies more than two, which are called a 

ar. 
P 3. A number of persons customarily or officially 
associated ; as, a set of men,a set of officers; or a 
nuinber of persons having a similitude of character, 
or of things which have some resemblance or rela- 
tion to each other. [ence our common phrase, a set 
of opinions, 

This falls into different divisions or sete of nations connected 

under particulur rehgions, &c. Ward's Law of Nations. 

4. A number of particular things that are united in 
the furmation of a whole ; as, a set of features. 

Addison, 

5. A young plant for growth; as, sets of white 
thorn or other shrub. Encye. 

6. The descent of the sun or other luminary below 


Brown. 


the horizon ; as, the set of the sun, Atterbury. 
7. A wager at dice. 
That was but civil war, an equa! set, Dryden. 
8. A game. 
We will, In France, play a eet 
Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. Shak, 


A dead set ; the act of a setter dog when it discov- 
ers the game, and remains intently fixed in pointing 
it out ; said also by Grose to be a concerted scheme 
to defraud a person by gaming. 

To be at a dead set, is to be in a fixed state or con- 
dition which precludes further progress. 

To make a dead set upon; to make a determined 


onset. 
SE-TA'/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. [L. seta, a bristle.] 
1. Bristly ; set with bristles; consisting of bris- 
tles; as, a stiff, setaceous tail. Derham. 
2. In natural history, bristle-shaped ; having the 
thickness and length of a bristle ; as, a setaccous leaf 
or leaflet. Martyn. 
Setaceous worm; a name given to a water worm 
that resembles a horse hair, vulgarly supposed to be 
an animated hair. But this isa mistake. Encyc, 
SET/-DOWN, x. A powerful rebuke or reprehen- 
sion. 
SET’-FOIL. See Sert-Fot. 
SE-TIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. seta and fero.] 
Producing or having bristles. 
SE/TI-FORM, a. [L. seta, a bristle, and form.) 
Having the form of a bristle. fourn. of Science 
SEH/TI-REME, n. ([L. seta and remus.] 
A name given to the jointed legs, whose inner side 
has a dense fringe of hairs, by means of which cer- 
tain animals, as the diving-beetles, move in the wa- 


ter. Kirby. 
SET’NESS, n. Regulation ; adjustment ; obstinacy. 
SET’-OFF, n. 


Masters. 
[set and of.] The act of admitting 
one claim to counterbalance another. In a set-off, 
the defendant acknowledges the justice of the plain- 
tiff’s demand, but sets up a demand of his own to 
counterbalance it in whole or in part. 
The right of pleading a set-off depends on statute. Blackstone, 


Note. —In New England, offset is sometimes used 
for set-off. But offset has a different sense, and it is 
desirable that the practice should be uniform, wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, 

2. The part of a wall, &c., which is exposed hori- 
zontally when the portion above it is reduced in 
thickness ; also called Orrset. Gloss. of Archit. 

SE/TON,n. [Fr., from L. seta, a bristle.] 

In surgery, a few horse hairs or small threads, ora 
twist of silk, drawn through the skin by a large nee- 
ete; by which a small opening is made and contin- 


ued. Quincy. 
SE’/TOSE, ) a. [It. setoso; L. setosus, from seta, a 
SE/TOUS, } _ bristle.) 


SET 


In natural history, bristly ; having the surface a 
with bristles, ay, a xetous leaf or receptacle. Martyn. 
SET’-SPEECH,». A speech carefully prepared be 
fore itis delivered in public, Halliwell. 
ee [from set.J A long seat with a back 
o it. 

2. A vessel with one deck anda very Jong, sharp 
prow, Carrying two or three masts with lateen sails ; 
used in the Mediterranean.” Mar. Dict. Encyc. 

SET/TER, n- One that sets; as, a setter on, or in- 
citer; a setter up; a setter forth, &c. 

2. A dog that beats the field and starts birds for 
sportsmen. It partakes of the characters of the 
pointer and spaniel. P. Cye. 

3. A man that performs the office of a setting dog, 
or finds persons to be plundered. South. 

4, One that adapts words to music in compo- 
sition. 

5. Whatever sets off, adorns, or recommends. [Vot 
used Whitlock. 
SET’TER-WORT, (-wurt,) n. A plant, a species of 

hellebore, Helléborus fetidus, also called Stinxina 
Hevcepore or Bear’s Foor. Forsyth. 
SET’TING, ppr. Placing; putting; fixing; stud- 
ding ; appointing ; sinking below the horizon, &c. 
SET’TING, n. The act of nutting, placing, fixing, or 
establishing. 

2. The act of sinking below the horizon. The 
setting of stars is of three kinds, cosmical, acronical, 
and heliacal. (See these words.] 

; 3. The act or marner of taking birds by a setting- 
og. 

4. Inclosure ; as, settings of stones. Exod. xxviii. 

5. The direction of a current, sea, or wind. 

Hutton. 

6. The hardening of plaster or cement. Guilt. 

SET’TING-€OAT, n. In architecture, the best sort of 
lastering on walls or ceilings. Brande. 
SET’/TING-DOG, zn. A setter; a dog trained to find 
and start birds fur sportsinen. 
SET'TLE, (set'tl,) x. [Sax. setl, setll; G. sessel; D. 
zetel; L. sedile, See Set.] . 

A bench with a high, wooden back. Dryden. 
SET’TLE, v. t. [from sct.] To place in a permanent 
condition after wandering or fluctuation. . 

I will settle you after your old estates, — Ezek, xxxvi. ~ 


2. To fix ; to establish ; to make permanent in any 
place. 

I will sete him in my house and In my kingdom forever. —J 

Chron, xvii. o iF 

3. To establish in business or way of life; as, to 
settle a son in trade. a 

4. To marry ; as, to settle a daughter.) 

5. To establish ; to confirm. 

Her will alone could settle or revoke. Prior 


6. To determine what is uncertain ; to establish ; 
to free fiom doubt; as, to settle questions or points 
of law. The Supreme Court have settled the question. 

7. To fix ; to establish ; to make certain or perma- 
nent ; as, to settle the succession to a throne ina par- 
ticular family So we speak of settled habits and set- 
tled opinions. 

8. To fix or establish ; not to suffer to doubt or 
waver. 

It will sete the wavering and confirm the doubtful. F Swift. | 

9. To make close or compact, 

“Cover ant-hills up, that the rain may settle the turf before the 
apring. Mortimer. 

10. To cause to subside after being heaved and 
loosened by frost; or to dry and harden after raim 
Thus clear weather settles the roads. ; 

11. To lower or cause to sink. Totten. 

12. To fix or establish by gift, grant, or any Icgal 
act ; as, to settle a pension on an Officer, or an annu- 
ity ona child. 

13. To fix firmly. 
objects. 

14. To cause to sink or subside, as extraneous 
matter in liquors, In fining wine, we add something 
to settle the lees. = 

15. To compose; to tranquilize what is di 
turbed; as, to settle the thoughts or mind whe 
agitated. ‘ 

16. To establish in the pastoral office; to ordai 
over a church and society, or parish; a8, to settle a 
minister. United States. Boswell. ( 

17. To plant with inhabitants ; to colonize. The 
French first settled Canada; the Puritans settled New 
England ; Plymouth was settled in 1620. Hartford 
was settled in 1636. Wethersfield was the first settled 
town in Connecticut. ee fs 

Provinces first setiled after the flood, Mitford. © 

Land which they are unable to settle and cultivate, 1 
Vattel, Trans, 

18. To adjust ; to close by amicable agreement o 
otherwise; as, to settle a controversy or dispute by 
agreement, treaty, or by force. . : 

19. To adjust ; to liquidate ; to baiance, or to pay ; 
as, to settle accounts. 4 

To settle the land; among senmen, to cause it 
sink or appear lower by receding from it. - 

SET’TLE, v. i. To fall to the chia of liquor ; 


Settle your mind on valuable 
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subside ; to sink and rest oa the bottom ; as, lees or 
dregs settle. Slimy particles in water settle and form 
mud at the bottom of rivers. 

This word is used of the extraneous matter of 
liquors, when it subsides spontaneously. But in 
chemical operations, when substances mixed or in 
solution are decomposed, and one component part 
subsides, it is said to be precipitated. But it may also 
be said to settle, 

2. To lose motion or fermentation ; to deposit, as 
feces. 

A government, on such occasions, is always thick before it settles. 

Addison. 


3. To fix one’s habitation or residence. Belgians 
had settled on the southern coast of Britain, before 
the Romans invaded the isle. 

English Puritans who first setiled in New England. 

Vautel, Trans. 

4. To marry and establish a domestic state. 
Where subsistence is easiiy obtained, children sctile 
at an early period of life. 

5. To become fixed after change or f.actuation ; as, 
@he wind came about and settled in the west. 

Bacon. 

6. To become stationary ; to quic a rambling or ir- 
regular course for a permanent or methodical one. 

7. To become fixed or permanent ; to take a lasting 
form or state ; as, a settled conviction. 

Chyle — runs through the intermediate colors til it settles in an 

intense red, Arbuthnot. 

8 To rest ; to repose. 


‘When time hath worn out their natural vanity, and taught them 
discretion, their fondness setties on Its proper object. 
Spectator, 


9. To become calm; to cease from agitation. 
Till the fury of bis highness settle, 


Come not tfore him. Shak. 
10. To make a jointure for a wife. 
He sighs with most success that settles well, Garth, 


11. To sink by its weight ; and in loose bodies, to 
become more compact. We say, a wall settles; a 
house settles upon its foundation, a brass of sand 
settles and becomes more firm. 

42. To sink after being heaved, and to dry; as, 
toads settle in spring after frost and rain. 

13. To be ordained or installed over a parish, 
church, or congregation. A. B. was invited to settle 
im the first society in New Haven. N. D. settled in 
the ministry very young. 

14 To adjust differences or accounts; to come to 
fn agreemen. He has setled with his creditors, 

BET’TLED, (set’tld,) pp. or a. Placed ; established ; 
fixed ; determined ; composed ; adjusted. 

BET’TLED-NESS, ». The state of being settled; 
confirmed state. [Little used.] K. Charles. 

BET’/TLE-MENT, (set’tl-ment,) 2. The act of, set- 
fling, or state of being settled. 


2. The falling of the foul or foreign matter of liquors , 


fo the bottomn ; subsidence. 

3. The matter that subsides; lees; dregs. [Wot 

ascd.] Mortimer. 
For this we use Serturves.] 
. The act of giving possession by legal sanction. 

My flocks, my fields, my woo.ls, my pastures take, 

With settlement 23 good a3 law can make, Dryden, 

5. A jointure granted to a wife, or the act of grant- 
ing it. We say, the wife has a competent settlement 
for her maintenance ; or she has provision made for 
her by the settlement of a jointure. 

6. The act of taking a domestic state; the act of 
marrying and going to housekeeping. 

7. A becoming stationary, or taking a permanent 
Fesidence after a roving course of life. L’?Estrange. 

8. The act of planting or establishing, as a colony ; 
Blso, the place, or the colony established ; as, the 
British settlements in America or India, 

9. Adjustment ; liquidation ; the ascertainment of 
just claims, or payment of the balance of an ac- 
count. 

10. Adjustment of differences ; 
onciliation ; as, the settlement of 
Versies. 

11. The ordaining or installment of a clergyman 
over a parish or congregation. 

12. A sum of money or other property granted toa 
minister on his ordination, exclusive of his salary. 

13. Logal residence or establishment of a person 
fm a particular parish or town, which entitles him to 
Maintenance if a pauper, and subjects the parish or 
fown to his’support. In England, the poor are sup- 
ee by the parish where they have a settlement. 

n New England, they are supported by the town. 
An England, the statutes 12 Richard II. and 19 Henry 
VII. seem to be the first rudiments of parish settle- 
ments. By statutes 13 and 14 Charles II. a legal set- 
flement is declared to be gained by birth, by inhab- 
Stancy, by .apprenticeship, or by service for forty 
Gays. But tho gaining of a settlement by so short a 
residence produced great evils, which were remedied 
by statute ] James IL. Blackstone, 

14. Act of settlement; in British history, the statute 


pacification ; rec- 
disputes or contro- 


De ee 


SEV 


limited to his present majesty’s house, or the house 
of Hanover. Blackst rae. 

SET’TLING, . 
regulating ; adjusting ; planting or colonizing ; sub- 
siding ; composing ; ordaining or installing ; becom- 
ing the pastor of a parish or church. 

SET’TLING, x. The act of making a settlement; a 
planting or colonizing. 

2. The act of subsiding, as lees, 
3. The adjustment of differences, 
4. Settlings, pl. ; lees; dregs ; sediment. 

SET’-TO, n. A conflict in boxing, argument, &c. 

Halliwell. 

SET’WALL, 2. [seé and wall.] A plant. The gar- 
den setwall is a species of Valeriana. 

SEV’EN, (sev’n,) a. [Sax. seofa, seofan ; Goth. sibun ; 
D. zeeven; G. sieben; Sw. siu; Dan. syv; L. septem, 
whence Fr. sept, It. sette, Sp. siete, (or the two latter 
are the W. saith, Arm. saith or seiz;) Sans. sapta; 


o - 
Pers, Cand haft; Zend. hapte, Pehlavi, haft; Gr. 


orn 


exra; Ar. Fareed sabea; Heb. Ch. Syr. and Eth, 


yav. In Ch. and Syr. yan signifies to fill, to satisfy ; 
in Ar. seven, and to make the number seven. In 


- = 


Heb. and Ch. yaw is seven; Ar. forma shabia, to 
fill. With this orthography coincide. the spelling of 
the Teutonic and Gothic words, whose elements are. 
Sb, or their cognates. But the Latin and Sanscrit 
have a third radical letter, as has the Persic, viz., t, 


rw as 
and these coincide with the Ar. Caw sabata, to 


observe the Sabbath, to rest, Heb. Ch. and Syr. 
nav. 

It is obvious, then, that seven had its origin in 
these verbs, and if the Persic and Greek words are 
from the same source, which is very probable, we 
have satisfactory evidence that the sibilant letter s 
has been changed into an aspirate, And this con- 
firms my opinion that a similar change has taken 
place in the Gr. ds, salt, W. halen, and in many 
other words. } 

Four and three; one more than six or less than 
eight. Seven days constitute o weel:. We read in 
Scripture of seven years of plenty, and seven years of 
famine, seven trumpets, seven seals, seven vials, &c. 

Seven stars; a2 common name for the cluster of 
stars in the neck of Taurus, called Pleiades. 

Hutton. 
SEV/EN-FOLD, a. [seven and fold.] Repeated seven 
times; doubled seven times; increased to seven 
times the size or amount ; as, the sevenfold shield of 
Ajax ; sevenfold rage. Milton. 
SEV’/EN-FOLD, adv. Seven times as much or often. 
Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven- 
Sold, — Gen, iv. 


SEV! EN-HILL-ED, a. Having seven hills. More, 

SEV’'EN-NIGHT, (sen/nit,) x. [seven and night.] A 
week ; the period of seven days and nights ; or the 
time from one day of the week to the next day of 


Placing; fixing; establishing ;|SEV’EN-TY, a. [D. eee, 
fa 


SEV 


The seventieth year begins immediately after the 

close of the sixty-ninth. 

+ Sax. scofa, seven, and 

tig, ten; Goth. tig, Gr. dexa, ten, but the Saxo 
writers prefixed hund, as hund-seofontig, See Lye, a 
voc., and Sax. Chron. A. D. 1083.] 

Seven times ten. 

That he would accomplish seventy years in the desolations of 

Jerusalem. — Dan. ix, 

SEV'EN-TY, 2x. The Septuagint or seventy trans- 
Jators of the Old Testament into the Greek lan- 
guage. : 

SEV'ER, v.t, [Fr. sevrer; It. sevrare. There may be 
&@ doubt whether sevcr is derived from the Latin 
separo. The French has sevrer, as well as sepa- 
rer; and tle Itahan sevrere, scevrare and scev: 
as well as separare. The It. scevrare coincides we’ 
in orthography with Eng. shiver, and this with Heh 
naw, Ch. Syr. and Ar. %2n, to break. The latter 
are the same word with different prefixes. See Class 
Br, No. 26, 27.] . 

1. To part or divide by violence ; to separate by 
cutting or rending ; as, to sever the body or the arm 
at a single stroke, 

2. To part from the rest by violence ; as, to sever 
the head from the body.. 

3. To separate, to disjoin, as distinct things, but 
united ; as, the dearest friends severed by cruel ne- 


a ah 
4. To separate and put in different orders or 
places. 
The angels shall come forth and sever the wicked from among 
the just — Mate. xiii. 
5. To disjoin ; to disunite ; in a general sense; but 
usually implying violence. 
6. ‘lo Keep distinct or apart. Ezod. viii. 
7. In law, to disunite ; 7 disconnect ; to part pos 
session ; as, to sever an estate in joint-tenancy. 
Blackstone. 
SEV’ER, v. i. To make a separation or distinction ; 
to distinguish. 
The Lord will sever between the cattle of Isrnel and the catile of 
Egypt. — Ex, ix. 


2. To suffer disjunction ; to be parted or rent asun- 
Shak. 


er. 

SEV/ER-AL, a. [from sever.] Separate; distinct; 
&.*. common to two or more ; as, u several fishery ; @ 
several estate, A several fishery is one held by the 
owner of the soil, or by title derived from the owner. 
A severql estate is one held by atenant in his own 
right, or a distinct estate unconnected with any other 
person. Blackstone. 

2. Separate ; different; distinct. ; 

Divers sorts of beasts came from several parts to drink, Bacom. 

Four several armies to the field are led. Dryden, 

3. Divers; consisting of a number; more thaw 
two, but not very many. Several persons were pres 
ent when the event took place. 

4. Separate ; single ; particular. 


Each several ship a victory did gain. Dryden. 
5. Distinct ; appropriate. 
Each might his several provinco well command, 
Would all but ctoop to what they understand, Pope. 


A joint and several note or bond, is one executed hy 
two or more persons, each of whom is bound to pay 
the whole, in case the others provo to be insolvent, 


the same denomination preceding or following. Our SEV/ER-AL, n. Each particular, or a small numbeg, 


ancestors numbered the diurnal revolutions of the 
earth by nights, as they reckoned the annual revolu- 
tions by winters. Sevenniant is now contracted 
inco Sennicut, which see. 

SEV’EN-SE€ORE, n. [seven and score, twenty notches 
or marks.] Seven times twenty, that is, a hundred 
and forty. - 


The old Countcss of Desmond, who lived sevenecore years, 
dentized twice or thrice. Bacon, 


SEV’EN-TEEN, a 
Seven and ten. 
SEV/EN-TEENTH, a. [from seventeen. The Saxon 
seofon-teotha or seofon-tcogetha is differently formed.] 
The ordinal of seventeen ; the seventh after the 
tenth. 
On the seventeenth day of the eecond month —all the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up. — Gen. vii. 
SEV’/ENTH, a [Sax. seofetha. 
1. The ordinal of seven ; the first after the sixth, 
On tho seventh day Goll ended his work which he had made ; ard 
he rested on the day from all bis work which he bad 
made, — Gen. ii, 
2. Containing or being one part in seven ; as, the 
seventh - te 
SEV’/ENTH,2. The seventh part; one part in seven. 


[Sax. seofontyne ; sevon-ten.] 


2. In muxic, a dissonant interval or heptachord, | SEV’/ER-AL-TY, 2. 


An interval consisting of four tones and two major 
semitones, is called a eeventh minor. An interval 
composed of five tones ond a major semitone, is 
called a seventh major, being a major semitone less 
than an octave. aiay: Brande, 
SEV’ ENTH-LY, adv. 


In the seventh place. 
SEV’/EN-TLETH, a. 


[from seventy.) The ordinal of 


singly taken. 


Several of them neither rose from 
left any behind them. 
There was not time enough to hear 


any co! ous family, nor 
y consplcui pda 


The severale. Shak, 
[ This latter use, in the plural, is now infrequent or 
obsolete. ] 


2. An inclosed or separate place ; inclosed ground; 
as, they had their several for the heathen, their sea- 
eral for their own people; put a beast into ascveral, 

Hooker. Bacon. 
ae applications are nearly or wholly obsolcte.] 
m several; in a state of separation. - 
Where pasturcs in several be, [Little used.] Tusser, 


SEV-ER-AL'I-TY, x. Each particular sinely pins 


distinction. [Not in use.] Bp. Ha! 
SEV‘ER-AL-IZE, v.t. To distinguish. [Wot in use.] 
Bp. Halt. 


SEV’ER-AL-LY, adv. Separately; distinctly ; apart 
from others. Call the men severally by name. 
uld not keep my eye steady on them severally so as to nom 
ee iat ees * Newton, 
‘Lo be jointly and severally bound in‘a contract, is 
for-each obligor to be liable to pay the whole demand, 
in case the other or others are not able. 
A state of separation from the 
rest, or from all others, An estate in severalty, is that 
which the tenant holds in his own right, without be- 
ing joined in interest with any other person. It is 
distinguished from joint-tenancy, coparcenery, and 
common. Blackstone. 


Bacon. | SEV'ER-ANCE, n. Separation; the act of dividing 


or disuniting. The ccverance of a jointure is made 


of 12 and 13 William IIL, by which the crown was! seventy ; as, a man in the seventieth year of his age.| by destroying the unty of interest. Thus, whey 
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there are two joint-tenants for life, and the inherit- 
ance Is purchased by or descends upon either, it is a 
scverauce. 

So also when two persons are joined in a writ, and 
one is nonsuited , in this case severance is permitted, 
and the other plaintiff may proceed inthe suit. So 
also in assize, when two or more disseizees appear 
upon the writ, and not the other, severance is perimit- 
ted. ‘kstone. Encyc. 

GE-VERE’, a. [Fr., from L. severus; It. and Sp. 


ero. 
1, Rigid; harsh ; not mild or indulgent ; as, severe 
words ; severe treatment; severe wrath. 
Muton. Pope. 
2. Sharp; hard ; rigorous. 
zal —be Inst thysolf than against 
Tet sor more severe agal yao Tove 


3. Very strict ; br sometimes, perhaps, unreasona- 
bly strict or exact; giving no indulgence to faults 
OF errors ; as, severe government ; severe criticism. 

4. Rigorous, perhaps cruel , as, sevcre punishinent ; 
severe justice. 

5. Grave; sober; sedate to an extreme; opposed 
to Cuerrrut, Gar, Liout, Livery. 

Your looks must alter, as your suljrct Joes, 
From kind to fierco, from wuntoa to severe, Waller. 

%. Rigidly oxqct ; strictly methodical; not lax or 
airy. I will not venture on so nice acubject with 
my sevore style. 

7. Sharp; afflicttve; distressing ; violent; as, se- 
vore pain, anguish, torture, &c. 

8. Sharp; biting; extremo ; a9, severe cold. 

9. Cluse-; concise ; not Juxuriant. 

The Latin, a most severe and compeudious language. Dryden. 


10. Difficult to be endured ; exact; critical; nice; 
a8, a severe tcst. 
SEV'ER-ED, pp. Parted by violence; dicjoined. 
SE-VERE’LY, ado. Harshly ; sharply ; as, to chide 
one severely. 
2. Strictly ; rigorously ; as, to judge ono severely. 
To be or fondly or severely kind, Savage. 


3. With extreme rigor ; a3. to punich severely. 
4, Painfully; afilictively; greatly ; as, to be se- 
werely afilicted with the gout. 
5. Fiercely ; ferociously. 
More formitable Hydra stands within, 
Whose jaws with iron teeth severc/y grin. Dryden. 


SEV’ER-ING, ppr. Parting by violence ; disuniting. 
BEV'ER-ITE, x. A mineral found near St. Sever, in 
France, occurring in small masses, white without 
luster, a little harder than lJithomarge. It Js com- 
posed of silica, alumina, and water. 
P. Cyc. Phillips. 
SE-VER'I-TY, 2. [L. severitas.] 
. 1. Harshness; rigor; austerity; want of mildness 
or indulgence 3 as, the severity of a rcprimand or re- 


2. Rigor; extreme strictness ; a3, scucrity of disci- 
pline or government. 

3. Excessive rigor, extreme degree or amount. Se- 
verity of penaltios or punishments often defeats tho 
object by exciting pity. 

4, Extremity ; quality or powor of distressing; as, 
the severity of pain or anguish. 

5. Extreme dogree; as, the severity of cold or 
heat. 

6. Extreme coldness or inclomency ; a9, the sever- 
tty of the winter. : 

7. Harshness ; cruel treatment ; charpness of pun- 
ishment, ac, severity practiced cn prisoners of war. 

8. Exactness; rigor; nicenes3; as, the severity of 
a@ test. 

9. Strictness ; rigid accuracy. 


Confining myself to the severity of truth 


BEV-0-CA/TION, 2. [L. sevoco.] 
A calling aside. 
BEV-RU/CA, a A fish of tho sturgeon kind, the 
Acipenser stollatus, of tho Caspian Sea. 
Tooke. Pallas. 
SEW, (si.) To follow. [Jot used.] [See Sux.) 


Dryden. 


VU 
Eth. AGP shafai, to sew ; and the Ar, bas es 
é er 


ishfai, an awl. See Class Sb, No. 85, 100. The 
Hindoo has ciwawa, and the Gipsy siwena. But the 
elemonts cre not ok vious. ] 

To unite or fasten together with a needle and 


‘They sewed Sg-eaves together, and made themselves aprons, — 
To sew up t to inclose by sewing ; to inclose in any 


thing sewed. 


Thou sewest up mine iniquity, — Job xiv, 
at ies of the foans 


Sew me up the Shok, 


SEX 


SEW, (s6,) v. i. ‘Lo practice sewing ; to join things 
With stitches, 

SEW, (sii,) v. t. [L. sicco, to dry.] 

To drain a pond for taking the fish. [0bs.] 

SEW’ED, (side,) pp. United by stitches, 

SEW’EL, (sii’el,) Among huntsmen, something 
hung up to prevent deer from entering a place. 

SEW’ER, (si’er,) xn [G. anzucht; perhaps from the 
root of suck, or L. sicco. But Elmes deduces tho 
word from the old French asscour. 

A drain or passage to convey off water and filth 
under ground ; a subterraneous canal, particularly in 
citics ; corruptly pronounced shoer or soer. 

SEW’ER, (sd’er,) 2. ae schaffer, from schaffen, to 
provide, to dish up; G. schaffuer; Dan. skaffer; Sw. 
skagure. See Suare.] 

An officer who serves up a feast and arranges the 
dishes, [Obs.] Milton. _ 

SEW’ER, (sd/er,) n One who sews or uses the 
needle. 

SEW’ER-AGE, (si/er-aje,) x. The making of a 
sewer, the discharging of water, &c., by a sower. 
SEW'ING, (sé/ing,) pyr. Joining with the needle or 

with stitches, 

SEW‘ING, (sd’Ing,) x. The act or occupation of sow- 
ing or using the needle; that which is sewed with 
the needle. Ash 

SLW’‘I-TUDE, (si’/e-tude,) x. A term from the civil 
law, equivalent to Easrmrnt. 


SEW’‘STER, (sd’ster,) u A woman that sews or 
spins. [ Obs. - Y B. Jonson. 
SEX,n. [Fr. sexe; Sp. sezo: It. sesso; L. scrus; qu. 


G. steke, she, female ; from L. seco, to divide.]} 

1. Tho distinction between male and female; or 
that property or character by which an animal is male 
or female. The male sex is usually characterized 
by muscular strength, boldnoss, and firmness. The 
female sox {3 characterized by softness, sensibility, 
and modesty. 

In botany, the structure of plants which corre- 
sponds to sez in animals. The Linnwan method of 
botany is formed on the sezes In plants. Milne. 

2. By way of omphasis, womankiud ; females. 

de Tee 

ye 
SEX-A-GE-NA‘RI-AN, x. [Infra.] A person who 

has arrived at the age of sixty years. Cowper. 


Unhappy cez! whose beauty Is your snare. 
* The sez whose presence civilizes ours. 


SEX’A-GEN-A-RY or SEX-AG/EN-A-RY, @ (Fr. 
sexazénciro; L, sexagenarius, from sez, six, and a 
word signifying ten, seen in viginti, bisgenti.} 


Designating the number sixty ; c3 @ noun, a person 
siaty years of ago; also, something composed of 


sixty. 
SEX-A-GES/L-MA, n. [L. ceragesimus, sixtieth.] 
The second Bunday befure Lent, the next to 
Shrove-Tuesday, so called as being about the 60th 
day before Easter. 3 
SEX-A-GES'[-MAL, @ ‘Sixticth; pertaining to the 
nuinber cixty. Sczagesimal or seragcnary arithmetic, 
{s a method of computation by sixtics, as that which 
{3 used in dividing degrees into minutes, minutes 
into ceconds, &c. 
Sexagesimals, or sezagesimal fractions, are thoso 
whose donominatora proceed In the ratio of sixty ; 


as, am 00° SIS00 5° Tho denominator is 
sixty. or ita power. Thesoa fractions aro called, also, 


estronomical fractions, because formerly there were no 

others uccd in astronomical calculations. Hutton. 
SEX'AN’CLE, (sex’/ang-gl,) 2. In geomiiry, a figure 

haviug six angics, and consequently six sides. 


Ifutton. 
SEX!/AINCLED, (-ang’¢ld,) a [J sez, six, 
SEX-AN’GU-LAR, (-ang’gu-lar,)} and angulus, an- 
gle. 
Having «Ix angies , hexagonal. Dryden. 


SEX-AN'CU-LAR-LY, adv. 
agonally. 
SEX-DEC’I-MAL, a, [L, sez, six, and decem, ten. 

In crystallography, when a prism or the middle 
part of a cryctal has six faces and the two summits, 
taken together, ten faces. [JVot used.] *Hatty. 

SEX-DU-O-DEC’/I-MAL, a. [L. sez, six, and duode- 
cim, twelve. ] 

In crystallography, designating a crystal when the 
prism or middle part has six faces and the two sum- 
Inits, taken together, twelve faces. [JVot mere |: 

laity. 
SEX-EN'NI-AL, a. [L. sez, six, and annus, year. 
Lasting cix years, or happening once in six years, 
SEX-EN'NI-AL-LY, adv. Once in six years, 
SEX’/FID, a. [L. sez, six, and findo, to divide.] 

In botany, six-oleft ; as, a sexjid calyx or phen 

art: 


4fTee 
SEX/LESS, a, Having no sex. Shelly, 
SEX-LOC’U-LAR, a. [L. cez, six, and loculus, a cell.] 
In botany, six-celled ; having six cells for seeds ; 
a9, a sezlocular pericarp. 
SEX/TAIN, n. [L. scztans, 0 sixth, from sez, six.] 
A stanza of sia lines. 
SEX’/TANT, n. [L. sertans,a sixth, The Romans 
divided the as into 12 ounces; a sixth, or two 
ounces, was the seztans. | 


With six angles ; hex- 
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1. In mathematics, the sixth part of a circle. Hence, 

2. An instrument for measuring the angular dise 
tances of objects by reflection. lt is formed like s 
quadrant, excepting that its limb comprehcnds 60 
degrees, or the sixth part of a circle. Brande. 

3. In astronomy, a constellation situated across the 
equate? and south of the ccliptic. Brande. 
SEX'TA-RY, 2. [L. sezturius.] | 

An ancient Roman incasure, about equal to ap 
English pint. It was double the homina. 

Smith’s Dict. | 
SEX’'TA-RY,)n. The same as Sacristan. [Vos 
SEX/TRY, used. Diet. | 
SEX’TILE, (-til,) xn. [L. sextilis, from sex, Gage \ 

Denoting the aspect or position of two planets, 
when distant from each other 60 degrees cr two 
signs. This position is marked thus :«. Hutton. | 

SEX-TILL/ION, (scks-til/yun,) xn. Atcording to the 
English notatcon, tho product of a million involved ta 
the cixth power, or a unit with thirty-cix ciphcrs an- 
nhexed , according to the French notation, a unit with 
twenty-one ciphers annexed. Barlow. 

SEX‘TON, x [Contracted from Sacristan, which 
see. i 

An under officer of the church, whose business is 
to take care of the vessels, vestinents, é&c., boloncing 
to the church, to attend on tho officiating clergyman, 
and perform other dutics pertaining to the church, to 
dig graves, &c. Encyc. |} 

SEX’/TON-SHIP, 2. The office of a soxton. Swy? \ 

SEX‘TU-PLE, a. [Low L. sertuplus; sez, six, and 
duplus, double. } | 

1, Sixfold ; six times as much, Brown. \ 

2. In music, denoting a mixcd sort of triple, beaten, 
in double timo, or a measure of two times composed, 
of six equal notes, three fur each time. 

Busby. Encye. 

SEX’U-AL, a. [from sez.] Pertaining to sex or thé 
sexes; distinguishing the sex ; denoting what is 
cultar to the distinction and office of male ang 
female ; as, sexual characteristics ; gezual intercou 
connection, or commerce. 

2. Serual method; in botany, the method which ig 
founded on the distinction of sexes in plants, 
male and female, each sex being furnished with a 

ropriate organs or parts; the male producing a pok 
cn or dust, which fecundates the stigina of the pisti 
or female organ, and is necessary to render it prolific. 
It is found that most plants are hermaphrodite, th 
male and female organs being contained in the sam 
flower. This doctrine Was taught to a certain ex-< 
tent by Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Pliny, among) 
the ancients, but has been more fally illustrated by\ 
Cesalpinus, Grew, Cainerarius, Linneus, and many 
others among tho moderns. Milne. Encye. 

SEX’U-AL-IST, n. One who believes and maintains) 
the doctrine of scxes in plants; or one who classi, 
fics plants by tho differences of the sexes aud parte 
of fructification. Jiilne. Encye. 

SEX-U-AL/LTY, 2. The state of being distinguished, 


by sex. 

SE X/U_AL-LY, adv. Yn a sexual manner. 

SFOR-ZA/TO, a. [It.] In music, direction placed 
over a note, to signify to the performer that it muss 
be struck with peculiar force. Brande, 

GHAD, v.t% To play mean tricks. In some parts of 
New England, it signifies to reject or dismiss ; as, & 
woman shabs her suitor It 1s, however, very vul- 
gar and nearly obsolete. 

SHAB/BED, a Mean, shabby. A. Wood, 

SHAD/BI-LY, adv. [from shabby.] Baggedly ; with 
rent or ragged clothes ; as, to be clothed shabbily. 

2. Meanly ; in a ucspicable manner. 

SHAB’BI-NESS, xn. Ruggedness; as, the shabbinesa 
of a garment. 

2. Mcanness ; paltriness, 

SHAB/BY, a. [D. schabbig: G. sch&big, from schaben, 
to rub, to chave, to scratch ; schabe, a moth, a shaving 
tool, a scab. This is a different orthography of 
Scaspy.] 

I. Ragged ; torn or worti to rags; as, a shabby 
coat ; shabby clothes, 
2 Clothed with ragged garments. 


The dean was 80 shabby, Swift, 


3. Mean; paltry; despicable ; as, a shabby fellow j 
shabby treatment. Clarendon. 
(For the idea expressed by shabby, there is not @ 
better word in the language. ] f 
SHAB/RACK, n. [Hunganan.] The cloth furniture 
or housing of a troop horse or charger. Smart. 
SHACK, n. In ancient customs of England, a liberty of 
winter pasturage. In Norfolk and Sufiilk, the lord 
of a manor has shack, that is, liberty of fecding his 
sheep at pleasure on bis tenant’s lands during the 
six wintor months. In Norfolk, shack extends to the 
common fer hogs, in all men’s grounds, from harvest 
to seed-time ; whence to go a-shack is to feed at 
rge. Cowcl. Encye. 
In New England, shack is used in a somewhat sim- 
ilar sonso for mast or the food of swine, and for fted- 
ing at large or in the forest, (for we have no manors.} 
. A shiftiess fellow; a low, itinerant beggar; a 
vagabond. Forby. 
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@HACK, v. i. To shed, as corn at harvest? ear 
\ 080. 

9. To feed in stubble, or upon the waste corn of 

the field. Loe Pegge. 
SHACK’LE, (shak’I,) x. Stubble. 

[In Scottish, shag is the refuse of barley, or that 
which is nct well filled, and is given to horses. The 
word shack, then, is probably from a root which signi- 
fies to break, to reject, or to waste, or it may be al- 
lied to shag and shake.] a 

SHACK’LE, ». t. i. sceacul; 1). schakel, a link or 
mesh ; Sax. sceac-line, a rope to fasten the foot of a 
Qu. the root Jt, Class Sg, No. 74. But we 


S ee 


find the word, perhaps, in the Ar. \\<a.i, from 


- f- = 


sail. 


Z shakala, to tie the feet of a beast or bird.] 


1. To chain; to fetter ; to tie or confine the limbs 
go as to prevent free motion, K 
So the stretched cord the shackled dancer tries, 
Ax prone to fall a9 impotent to rise, Smit. 
2. Tobind or confine so as to obstruct or embarrass 
action. 
You must not shackle him with rules about indifferent matters, 


ke. 
SHACK’LE, x. } (Generally used in 
(@HACK’LES, (shak/Iz,) n. pl.§ the plural.] Fetters, 
yves, handcuffs, cords, or something else that con- 
nes the limbs so as to restrain the use of them, or 
prevent fxee motion. Dryden. 
2. That which obstructs or embarrasses free ac- 
tion. 


His very will seems to be In bends and shackles. South. 


SHACK’LED, pp. ‘Tied ; confined ; embarrassed. 

SHACK'LING, ppr. Fettering; binding; confining. 

SHAD, n, It has no plural termination. Shad is sin- 
gular or plural. [G. schade. In W. ysgadan, Ir. 
ggadan is a herring. ] 

A fish of the genus Alosa, (Clupea, Linn.,) highly 
prized for food. Shad enter the rivers in England 
and America in the spring in immense numbers. 

SHAD/DOCK, 2». [The name of the man who first 
carried this fruit from the East to the West Indies.] 

A large species of orange, Citrus decumana. 

Ed, Encye. 

®HADE, x. ([Sax. scad, scead, sced, shade; sceadan, to 
separate, divide, or shade; G. echatten, shadow, and 
to shade; D. schaduw, schaduwen; Dan.’ skatterer, to 
phade a picture; W. ysgawd, a shade; ysgodi, to 
shade or shelter; cysgodi, id.; Corn. skod or skez; 
Ir. sgath and sgatham, to cut off, to shade. The Gr. 
axta is probably the same word contracted, and per- 
thaps cxoros, darkness. In the sense of cutting off 
or separating, this word coincides exactly, as it does 
in elements, with the G. scheiden, L. scindo, for scido, 
which is formed on cedo, to strike off. Hence Sax. 
gescead, distinction, L. scutum, a shield, Sp. escudo, 
that which cuts off or intercepts. Owcn deduces 
the Welsh word from cawd, something that incloses ; 
but probably the sense is, that which cuts off or de- 
fends.] 

1, Literally, the interception, catting off, or inter- 
suption of the rays of light; hence, the obscurity 
which is caused by such interception. Shade differs 
from shadow, as it implies no particular form or defi- 
nite limit; whereas a shadow represents in form the 
object which intercepts the light. Hence, when we 
say, let us resort to the shade of a tree, we have no 
reference to its form; but when we speak of meas- 
uring a pyramid or other object by its shadow, we 
have reference to its extent. 

2. Darkness; obscurity ; as, the shades of night. 
ane shade of the earth constitutes the darkness of 
night. C 

3. An obscure place, properly in a grove or close 
wood, which precludes the sun’s rays; and hence, 
@ secluded retreat. 

Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 
‘Weep our sad hosoms empty. Shak, 

4. A acreen; something that intercepts light or 
heat. 

5, Protection ; shelter. [See Suavow.] 

6. In painting, the dark ter of a picture. Dryden. 

7. Degree or gradation of light. : 

White, red, yellow, blue, with their several degrees, or shades 

and mixtures, as green, come only in by the eyes, Locke. 
8. A very miwute difference ; as, coffee is a shade 
higher. . Mercantile, 

. Ashadow. [See Suapow.] 

Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue, 

This is allowable in poetry.) 

0, The soul, after its separation from the body ; 
so called because the ancients supposed ft to be per- 
ceptible to the sight, not to the touch; a spirit; a 
ghost ; as, the shades of departed heroes. 

Swift as thought the flitting shade. © Dryden, 


SHADE, v. t. (Sax. sceadan, gesceadan, to separat 
divide, to ea sobs , ripe 


1, To shelter gr screen from light by intercepting 


Pope, 
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its rays ; and when applied to the rays of the eun, it; SHAD/OW-LESS, a. Having no shadow. 


signifies to shelter from light and heat; as, a large | SHAD/OW-Y, a. 


tree shades the plants under its branches; shaded 
vegetables rarely come to perfection. 
I went to crop the sylvan scones, 
And ‘shade our altars with their leafy greens, Dryden, 
2. To overspread with darkness or obscurity ; to 
obscure. 


Thou shad'st 
The full blaze of thy bears, Milton. 
3. To shelter ; to hide. 
Ere in our own houae I do shade my head, Shak. 


4, To cover from injury ; to protect; to screen 
Jdilton, 

5. To paint in obscure colors ; to darken. 

6. To mark with gradations of color; as, the shad- 
ing pencil. * Milton. 

7. To darken ; to obscure. 

SHAD/ED, pp. or a. Defended from the rays of the 
sun; darkened. 

SHAD/ER, x. He or that which shades. 

SHADES, 2. pl. The lower region or place of the 
dead. Hence, 

2. Deep obscurity ; total darkness. 

SHAD/I-LY, adv. Umbrageously. 

SHAD’I-NESS, n. [from shady.] The state of being 
shady ; umbrageousness ; as, the shadiness of the 
forest. 

SHAD/ING, ppr. Sheltering from the sun’s rays. 

SHAD/ING, 2. The act or process of making a shade. 

Scott. 

SHAD/OW, 2, [Sax. scadu, sceadu. See Suapz.] 

1. Shade within defined limits ; obscurity or dep- 
rivation of light, apparent on a plane, and repre- 
senting the form of the body which intercepts the 
rays of light; as, the shadow df a man, of a tree, or 
a tower, 
the moon is proof of its sphericity. 

2. Darkness ; shade ; obscurity. 

Night's sable shadows from the ocean rise. Denham. 


3. Shelter made by any thing that intercepts the 
light, heat, or influence of the air. 
In secret shadow from the sunny ray, 


On n oweet bed of lilies softly laid. Spenser, 

4. Obscure place ; secluded retreat. 
To secret shadows I retire. [Obs.] Dryden. 
5. Dark part of a picture. [Obs.] Peacham. 


dy the two last senses, SHapx is now used.] 
. A spirit; a ghost. [ Obs.) 
In this sense, SHapx 1s now used.] 
- In painting, the representation of a real 
shadow, 
8. An imperfect and faint representation ; opposed 
to Supstance. 
The law having a shadow of good things to come. —Heb. x. 
9. Inseparable companion. 


Sin and her shadow, Death. Milton. 
10. Type; mystical representation. 
Types and shadows of that destined seed. Milton. 
11. Protection ; shelter; favor. Lam.iv. Ps. xci. 
12. Slight or faint appearance. James i. 


Shadow of death ; terrible darkness, trouble, or death. 
Job iii. 
SHAD/OW, v. t. To overspread with obscurity. 
The warlike elf much wondered at thia tree, 


Bo fair and great, that shadowed all the ground. Spenser. 
oe is more generally used.] 
To cloud ; to darken. 
The shadowed livery of the burning sun, Shak, 


3. Tomake cool ; 40 refresh by shade ; or to shade. 


Flowery fields and shadowad waters. Sidney. 
4. To conceal ; to hide ; to screen. 
Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him; thereby shall we shadow 
The number of our host. [Unusual.] Shak, 


5. To protect ; to screen from danger ; to shroud. 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war. Shak. 
6. To mark with slight gradations of color or ligh 
Locke, 


In this sense, Sxavxz is chiefly used.] 
. To paint in obscure colors; as, void spaces 


ererly shadowed, - ; den. 

8. To represent faintly or imperfectly. 
Augustus {s shadowed in the person of AEnens. Dryden, 
9. To represent typically. The healing power of 


the brazen serpent shadoweth the efticacy of Christ’s 
righteousness. 4 
The two last senses nre in use. In oe of the 
others, SHapz is now more generally usel.] 
SHAD/OW-€AST-ING, q Casting a shadow. 
SHAD/OW-ED, pp. Represented imperfectly or typi- 


cally. : 
SHAD/OW-GRASS, x. A kind of grass so called. 
Johnson. 
SHAD/OW-ING, ppr. Representing by faint or imper- 
fect resemblance. . 
SHAD/OW-ING, n. Shade or gradation of light and 
color. [This should be Sapna] 


The shadow of the earth in an ectipse of 


(Sax. sceadwig.] 
1, Full of shade; dark; gloomy. 


This shadowy desert, anfrequented woods. Shak. 
2. Not brightly luminous ; faintly light. 
More pleasant Bght, 
Shadowy sets off the face of things. Milton, 


3. Faintly representative; typical; as, shadowy, 
expiations. ‘ ’ Milton. 
4. Unsubstantial ; unreal. 


Milton has brought into bia poems two actors of a « and 
fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin and Death, Aauison, 


5. Dark ; obscure; opaque, 


By command ere yet dim Night 
er shadowy cloud withdraws. Muton, 


SHAD/OW-Y-NESS, n. State of being shadowy or 
unsubstantial, 

SHA’DRACH, (-drak,) x. In the smelting of iron, o 
mass of iron on which the operation of smelting bas 
failed of its intended effect. [Zocal.] 

SHA’DY, a. [from shade.] Abounding with shade or 
shades ; overspread with shade. 

And Amaryllis fills the shady grovee, Dryden, 

2. Sheltered from the glare of light or sultry hea: 
Cast It also that you may have rooms shady for pancnes and 

Te 


warm for wioter. 
SHAF’FLE, v. & [Seo SHurrre.] To hobble or 


limp. [Wot in use. 

SHAF’FLER, nv. A hobbler; one that limps, [Vor 
in use. 

SHAFT, n. [Sax. eceqft; D. and G. schaft; Sw. and 


Dan. skaft; L. scapus; from tho root of shape, from 
setting, or shooting, extending. ] 
1. An arrow; a missile weapon; as, the archer 


and the shaft. More. 
So lofty was tho pile, a Parthian bow, 
With vigor drawn, must send tho sha/t below, Dryden, 


2. In mining, 1 pit or long, narrow opening or en: 
trance into a mine. It is perpendicular or clightl 
inclined. [This may possibly be a different rand 
as in German it is written schacht, Dan. Way 

3. In architecture, the shaft of a column is the body 
of it, between the base and the capital. 

4. The shaft of a chimnoy is that part of it which 
rises above the roof. Guilt. 

5. Any thing straight; as, the shaft of a steeple 
and many other things. Peacham, 

6. The stem or stock of a feather or quill. 

7 The pole of a carriage, sometimes called 
Towoun or Near. The thills of a chaise or gig are 
also called Suarts. 

8. The handlo of a weapon. 

Shaft, or white-shaft; a species of Trochilus or hum- 
ming-bird, having a bill twonty lines in length, and 
two long white feathers in the middle of its tail. 


Encyc. 
SHAFT’ED,a. Having a handle; a term in heraldry, 
applied to a spear-head. 
SHAFT'MENT, 7. [Sax. sceftmund.] ~ 
A span, a measure of about six inches. [Not in 
use, 
SHAG,n. ([Sax. sceacga, hair, shag; Dan. skieg; Sw. 


skigg, the beard, a brush, &c. In Eth. Ww? shaky, 
a hair cloth. 
1. Coarse hair or nap, or rough, woolly Inir, ( 
True Witney broalcloth, with its sheg unshorn, Gay. 
2. A kind of cloth having a long, coarse nap, 
3. In ornithology, an aquatic fowl, the green cor- 
morant or crested cormorant, Phalacrocorax cristatus 


P. Cye, 
SHAG, a. Hairy; shaggy. 
SHAG, v. t To make rougn or hairy. 
Shag the green zone that bounds the boreal skies, J. Barlow, 


2. To make rough or shaggy; to i 


OMsON, 
SHAG’BARK, n. The popular name of a kind of 
hickory, the caria squamosa, from its shaggy bark ; 
also called SHELLBaRg. Sylv. Am, 
SHAGGY, 2 { a. Rough with long hair or wool. 
About his shoulders hangs the shaggy akin. Dryden. 


2. Rough; rugged ; as, the shaggy tops ~ hille. 


And throw the shaggy spous about your shoulders, Addison, 


SHAG/GI-NESS, ) n. The state of being shaggy, 
SHAG’GED-NESS, roughness, with long, louse 
hair or wool. 


SHA-GREEN’,n. [Pers. os 5 sagri, the skin of a 


horse or an ass, é&c., dressed. : 

A kind of leather, prepared skins of horses, asses, 
mules, &c., and grained so as to be covered with 
small round pimples or granulations, The skin is 
steeped in water, scraped, and stretched on a frame ; 
small seeds are forced into it; it is then dried, and 
the seeds are shaken out, leaving the surface in- 
dented. The skin is afterward polished, soaked, 
and dyed. Shagreen is prepared at Astrachan io 
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Russia, in various parts of the Levant, &c., and is) SHAK'ING, ppr. Impelling to a wavering motion ; 


much used for covering small cases and boxes, 


causing to vacillate or waver ; agitating. 


P. Cyc. Ure. 2. Trembling ; shivering; quaking. 

HA-GREEN’, a. Made of the leather called| SHAK/ING, rn. The act of shaking or agitating; 
HA-GREEN’ED, SHaorEEn. brandishing. Job xli. 
HA-GREEN’, for Cuacnin. [See Coacnrtn.] 2, Concussion. Harmar. 
HAH, 2x. The title given by European writers to the 3. A trembling or shivering. Waller. 
king or monarch of Persia. Brande. SHAK‘O, x. <A military cap. 
HAIK,n. See Suerx. SHA/KY, a. A term applied‘te timber when naturally 
HAIL, v.t. To walk sidewise. [Zow, and not in use.]| full of slits or clefts. @uili. 
‘ L’Estrange. |SHALE,v.t. To peel. [Wot use.] [See Suerr.] 

[This word. is probably the G. schielen, Dan. skie-| SHALE, n. [G. schale; a different. orthography of 
ler, to squint. ] Scuerz, but not in use. See Scxuexz.] 
BAKE, v. t.; pret. SHoox; pp. SHaxen. [Sax. 1, A shell or husk. Shak. 


aceacan, to shake, also to fice, to depart, to withdraw ; 
Sw. skaka; D. schokken, to shake, to jolt, to heap ; 
schok, a shock, jolt, or bounce; W. ysgegiaw, to 
shake by seizing one by the throat ; cegiaw, to choke, 
from cég, a choking, the mouth, an entrance. If the 
Welsh gives the true origin of this word, it is re- 
markably expressive, and characteristic of rough 
manners. I am not confident that the Welsh and 
Saxon are from a common stock. ] 

1. To cause to move with quick vibrations; to 
move rapidly one way and the other; to agitate; as, 
the wind shakes a tree; an earthquake shakes the 
hills or the earth. 

I shook my lap, and anid, So God shake out every man from his 

house. — Neh, vy. 

He shook the sacred honors of hia head. Dryden, 

Asa fig-tree casteth her untimely fruit, when it ls shaken by a 

mighty wind, — Rev. vi. 

2. To make to totter or tremble. 

The rapid wheels shake heaven’s basis, Milton. 

3. To cause to shiver; as, an ague shakes the 
whole frame. 

4, To¢ throw down by a Fiolent motion. 

Macbeth fs ripe for shaking. Shak, 

Pa see SHaxe orr, which is generally used.] 

To throw away ; to drive off. 
‘Tis our first Intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age. 
[See Shake of} 

6. To move from firmness ; to weaken the stability 
of ; to endanger ; to threaten to overthrow. Nothing 
should shake our belief in the being and perfections 
of God, and in oyr own accountableness. 

7. To cause to waver or doubt ; to impair the res- 
olution of ; to depress the courage of. 


That yo be not sx0n shaken in mind, —2 Thess. il. 


& To trill ; as, to shake a note in music. 

Te shake hands ; sonctimes, to unite with; to agree 
or contract with; more generally, to take leave of, 
from the practice of shaking hands at meeting an 
parting. Shak. KE. Charles. 

To shake off; to drive off; to throw off or down by 
violence ; as, to shake of the dust of the feet ; also, 
to rid one’s self; to free from; to divest of ; as, to 
shake off disease or grief; to shake off troublesome de- 
pendents. Addison. 

SHAKE, »v. i. To be agitated with a waving or vibra- 
tory motion; as, a tree shakes with the wind; the 
house shakes in a tempest. 

The foundations of the earth do shake, ~— Is. xxiv. 


2. To tremble ; to shiver; to quake; as, a man 
shakes in an ague; or he shakes with cold, or with 


3. To.totter. ? 
Under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throno itself of God. Milton, 


SHAKE, x. Concussion; a vacillating or wavering 
motion; @ rapid motion one way and the other; 
agitation. 

soldier’s honor was com of u! 
erry endure a shake, eae hpi coe 
2. A trembling or shivering; agitation. 

3. A motion of hands clasped. * : 
Our salutations were very hearty on both sides, conslsting of 
many kind shakes of the hand. Addison, 
4. In music, a trill; a rapid reiteration of two notes 
comprehending an interval not greater than one whole 
tone, nor less than a semitone. Busby. 

. 5, A fissure or rent in timber caused by its being 
dried too suddenly. Guilt. 
SHAKE’/DOWN, z. A temporary substitute for a bed, 
as on chairs, or on the floor; derived, perhaps, orig- 
inally from the shaking down of straw for this pur~ 

pose. England. 

SHAK’EN, (shak'n,) pp Impelled witha vacillating 
motion ; agitated, 

2. a, Cracked or split; as, shaken timber, [See 
Suaxr.] 


Nor ls the wood shaken or twisted, aa those about Capetown. 
i Barrow, 


SHAK’ER, », A person or thing that shakes or agi- 
tates ; as, the si:aker of the earth. Pope. 
2. In the United States, Shakers is the name given 
to a very singular sect of Christians, so called from 
the agitations or movements in dancing whith char- 
acterize thelr worship, 


Shak, 


2. In geology, a fine-grained rock, having a slaty 
structure. Dana. 
SHALL, v. % verb auziliary. pret. SHourp, ([Sax. 
scealan, scylan, to be obliged. It coincides in signifi- 
cation nearly with ought, it isa duty, it is necessary ; 
D. zal, ul; G. soll; Sw. skola, pret. skulle ; Dan. skal, 
skulle, skulde. The German and Dutch have lost the 
palatal letter of the verb; but it appears In the deriv- 
ative G. schuld, guilt, fault, culpability, debt; D. 
schuld, id.; Sw. skuld, Dan. skyld, debt, fault, guilt, 
skylder, to. owe ; Sax, scyld, debt, offense, ace~ 
lus, The literal senso is, to hold or be held, hence 
to owe, and hence the sense of guilt, a being held, 
b und, or liable to justice and punishment. In the 
Teutonic dialects, schuldcen, skyld, are used in the 
Lord’s Prayer, as “forgive us our debts,2? but neither 
debt nor trespass expresses the exact idea, which in- 
cludes sin or crime, and liability to punishment. 
The word seems to be allied in origin to skill, L. cal- 
leo, to be able, to know. (See Sxrrz.) Shall ia de- 
fective, having no infinitive, imperative, or partici- 
ple. It ought to be written shal, as the original has 
one J only, and it has one only in shalt and should.) 

1, Shall is primarily in the present tense, and in 
our mother tongue was follewed by a verb in the in- 
finitive, like other verbs. ‘‘Ic sceal fram the beon 
gefullod,” Ihave need to be baptized of thee. Matt. iii. 

“Ic nu sceal singan sarcwidas,’”? I must now sing 
mournful songs. Boethius, 

We still use shall and should before another verb in 
the infinitive, without the sign to; but the significa- 
tion of shall is considerably deflected from its primi- 
tive sense. It is now treated as 8 mere auxiliary to 
other verbs, serving to form some of tho tenses. In 
the present tense, shall, before a verb in the infinitive, 
forms the future tense ; but its force and effect aro 
different with the different persons or personal pro- 
nouns. Thus, in the first person, shall simply fore- 
tells or declares what will take place; as, I or we 
shall ride to town on Monday. This decleration sim- 
ply informs another of a fact that is to take place. 
The sense of skall here is changed from an expres- 
sion of need or duty, to that of previous statement or 
information, grounded on intention or resolution. 
When uttered with emphasis, “I shall go,” it ex- 
presses firm determination, but not a promise. 

2. In the second and third persons, shall implies a 
promise, command, or determination. ‘* You shall 
receive your wages,” “ he shall receivo his wages,”” 
imply that you or he ought to receive them ; but 
usage gives to these phrases the force of a promise in 
the person uttering them. 

When shall is uttered with emphasis in such 
phrases, it expresses determimation in the speaker, 
and implies an authority to enforce the act. ‘‘ Do 
you refuse to go? Does he refuse to go? But you 
or he shall go.”? 

3, Shall I go, shall he go, interrogatively, asks for 
ermission or direction. But shall you go, asks for 
nformation of another’s intention. 

4. But after another verb, shall, in the third person, 
simply foretells. He says thet he skall leave town 
to-morrow. So also in the second person; you say 
that you shall ride to-morrow. 

5. After if, and some varbs which express condi- 
tion or supposition, shall, in all the persons, simply 
foretells ; as, 

I shall say, or we shali say, 
If ; Thou shalt say, ye or you shall say, 
He shall say, they shall say. 

6, Should, in the first person, implies a conditional 
event. “I should haye written a letter yesterday, 
had I not been interrupted,”? Or it expresses obliga- 
tion, and that in all the persons, 


I should, have paid the bill on demand ; it 
Thou shouldst, ( was my duty, your duty, his duty 
He should, to pay the pill on demand, but it 
You should, was not paid. 


7. Should, though properly the past tense of shell, 
is often ysed to express a contingent future event ; 
as, if it should rain to-morrow; if you should go to 
London next week; if he should arrive within a 
month. In like manner after though, grant, admit, 


allow, 
BHAL-LOON’, n. [Said to be from Ckglons. in France ; 
Sp. chaleon ; Fr, ras de Chalons,} 
A slight, woolen stuff. Swift. 
SHAL'LOP, x. [Fr. chaloupe; Sp, and Port, chalupa; 
G. schaluppe. This word is changed into sloop; but 
the two words haye now different significations. ] 


SHA 


er ee 
A sort of large boat with two masts, and usually 
tigged like a schooner. Mar, Dut. 
SHAL-LOT’, 2. An eschalot, Allium ascalonicum, s 
bulbous plant resembling the garlic. [Seo Escue- 
ALOT, 
SHAL/LOW, a. [from shoal, Sax. sceol, a crowd, or 
rather scylf, a shelf. 
1, Not deep; having little depth ; shoal; as, shkal- 
low water; a shallow stream ; a shallow brook. 


den. 
2. Not deep ; not entering far into the eaith; ar, a 
shallow furrow ; a shallow trench. Dryden. 
3. Not intellectually deep ; not profound ; not pen: 
etrating deeply into abstruse subjects; superficial; 
as, @ shallow mind or understanding; shallow skill. 
Deep versed in books, and shatiow in himself, Milton: 
4, Slight ; not deep ; as, a shallow sound. Bacon. 
SHAL/LOW, 2. Ashoal; a shelf; a flat; a sand: 
bank ; any place where the water is not deep. 
A swift ctream Is not heard In the channel, but upon hallows of 


gravel, §s Bacon. 
Dashod on the shallows of tha moving sand, Dryden. 


SHAL/LOW, v. t. To make shallow. [Little used.} 
Herbert. 

SHAL/LOW-BRAIN-ED, a. Weak in intellect ; fool- 
ish ; empty-headed. South, 
SHAL'/LOW-LY, adv. With little depth. Carew, 

2. Superficially ; simply ; without depth of thought 
or judgment; not wisely. Shak. 

SHAL/LOW-NESS, xr. Want of depth; small depth; 
as, the shallowness of water, of a river, of a streatn. 

2. Superficialness of intellect; want of power to 
enter deeply into subjects ; emptiness; silliness. 

SHAL’/LOW-SEARCH/ING, (serch/ing,) a. Search- 

ne mperically- : : Milton. 
ALM, mn [Gr schalmeie, from schal- 

SHAW, | (shawm,) { tok to sound.) } 4 

A wind instrument of music, much like the clar- 

jonet in form. oe used, } Knolles. Fosdroke, 
SHA-LOTE’, 2. he French echalote anglicised; a 
bulbous plant resembling tho garlic. [See Escuaxor } 
SHAL/STONE, nr. [G. schale,a scale, and stone, G 
wtein.] See Tanvrar Span. 
SHALT, the second person singular of Sat ; as; thou 
shalt not steal. 
SHA’LY, a. Partaking of the qualities of shale, 
SHAM, xn. [W. siom, vacuity, void, balk, disappoint 
ment.} 

That which deceives expectation ; any trick, fraud 
or device that deludes “and disappoints; delusion ; 
imposture. [JVot an elegant achat 

Believe who will.the solemn sham, not J. Addison. 


SHAM, a, False; counterfeit; pretended ; as,a sham 


fight. 
SHAM, v.t. [W. siomi, to balk or disappoint. 
1. To deceive expectation ; to trick; to cheat; ta 


delude with false pretenses, 
They find themsclyes fooled and shammed Into conviction, 
[Not elegant.) L’Estrange. 
2. To obtrude by fraud or imposition. L’Estrarre 
To sham Abraham; to feign sickness or infirm.ty. 
[See Asrauam Mon.) Goldsmith. 
SHAM, v.t. To make false pretenses, Prior. 
SHAM'AN, xn. A priest, wizard, or conjurer, among 
the Ostiaks or other idolatrous tribes of the Finnish 
Tace. Brande. 
SHAM/AN-ISM, 2. The idolatrous worship or re- 
ligion of the Ostiaks, Samoyedes, and other Ein- 
nish tribes. i 
SHAM/BLE, v.71. To walk awkwardly and unsteadily, 
as if the knees were weak, Forby. 
BHAM/BLES, (-blz,)n. pl. [Sax. scamel, L. scamnum, @ 
bench, It. scanno, Sp. escano; from L. scando.] 
1. The place where butcher’s meat is sald ; a flesh- 
market. 1 Cor. x. bs 
2. In mining, a niche or shelf left at suitable dis- 
tances to receive the ore which is thrown from one 
to another, and thus raised to the top. 
SHAM/BLING, ppr. or a. [from scamble, scambling.| 
Moving with un awkward, irregular, clumsy pace ; 
as, a shambling trot; shambling legs. Smith. 
BHAM'BLING, xn. An awkward, clumsy, irregular 
pace or gait. 
SHAME, n, [Sax. scama, sceam, sccom; G. scham; D, 
o-e 
schaamen; Sw. and Dan. skam. Qu. Ar, ~ = 


chashama, with a prefix, to cause shame, to blush, to 
Yeverence, Class Sm, No. 48.) 

1. A painful sensation excited by a consciousness 
of guilt, or of having done something which injures 
reputation ; or by the exposure of that which nature or 
modesty prompts us to cdnceg!. Shame is particu. 
larly excited by the disclosure of actions which, iv 
the view of men, are mean and degrading. Honce, 
it is often or always manifested by a downcast look 
or by blushes, called confusion of face. 

Uide, for shame, 
preps ery oa sites Secs S sm 
a ush a i genera e 
poke ; sea when Senn ja debated, Rue 

2. The cause or reason of shame; that which 

brings reproach, and degrades a person in tho esti- 
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, mation of others. Thus an idol is called a shame. 8 


Hos. ix. ' 
Guidea, who are the shame of religion. South, 
3. Reproach ; ignominy ; derision ; cohtempt. 
Ye have borne the shame of the heathen. — Ezek, xxxvi, 
4. The parts which modesty requires to be cov- 


ered. 
5. Dishonor; disgrace. Prov. ix. 
GHAME, »v. t To make ashamed ; to excite a con- A 


sciousness of gullt or of doing something derogatory 
reputation ; to cause to blush. 


Who shames a acribbler, breaks a cobweb through. Pope, 
i write not these things to shame you.— 1 Cor. iv. 

\2. To disgrace. 

Y And with foul cowardice his carcass shame, Spenser, 


(3. To mock at. 

. Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor. — Ps, xiv. 
SHAME, v.% To be ashamed. 

* To its trunk authors give such a magnitude as I shame to repeat. 

Raleghk. 

" i verb, I believe, is no longer used Iintransi- 
»tively. 
BHA MED, pp. Made ashamed. 


SHAME’FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. [Lye supposes this to 


‘) be a corruption of Sax. scam-fest, shame-fast, held 8 


‘er peaieed by shame.] 
\ * bashful; easily confused or put out of counte- 
mance. A man may be shamefaced to excess, 


Conscience {3 a blushing, shamefaced spirit. . 
Your shemefaced virtue shunned the people’s praise, Dryden, 


. 
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plant, the Oxalis Acetosella, or common Wood- 
Sorrel. It has been often aupposed to be the Trifoli- 
um repens, white trefoil or white clover. 
Journal of Royal Institute. P. Cyc. Brande, 
SHANK, 2. [Sax. scanc, sceanc; G. and D. schenkel; 
Sw. skank,] 3 

1. The whole joint from the knee to the ankle. 
In ajJorse, the part of the fore leg between the knee 
and the footlock. 

2. The tibia or large bone of the leg ; as, crooked 
shanks, 

3. The Jong part of an instrument ; as, the shank 
of akey. ‘oron. 

The beam or shaft of an anchor, having the ring 
at one end and the arms at the other. Totten. 

4. The space between two channels of the Doric 
triglyph. Guilt. 

5. A plant, (Bryonia.) Johnson. 

SHANK’£D, (shankt,) a. Having a shank 
SHANK’ER, x. [from Fr. chancre.] 

A primary, syphilitic ulcer, always occasioned by 
the application of the specific secretion from another 
primary syphilitic ulcer. ‘It is always the first mani- 
festation of true and regular syphilis. [See Cuan- 


CRE. 

NANK/LIN SAND, x. A sandstone with other as- 
sociated deposits, constituting the lower part of the 
cretaceous formation. Mantel, 
SHANK!-PAINT-ER, z. With seamen, a short rope 
and chain which sustains the shank and flukes of an 
anchor against the ship’s side, as the stopper fastens 
-the ring and stock to the cat-head. Totten. 


SHAME’TAC-ED-LY, (-faste-,) adv. Bashfully ; with | gH AN’SERIT, n. The Sanscrit, or ancient language 


excessive modesty. 
SHAME/FAC-ED-NESS, (-faste-,) n. 
excess of modesty. 
SHAME’FUL, a. 
shame or disgrace ; scandalous; disgraceful ; injuri- 
| ous to reputation. It expresses Jess than Inramous 
! and Ionominiovs. 
is naval preparations were not more su than his quick 
x and aNaimeful retreat, arcs Arbuthnot 
©, Indecent ; raising shame in others. 
Phebus flying so most shameful sight. Spenser. 


SHAME’FUL-LY, adv. Disgracefully; in a manner 
to bring reproach. He shamefully deserted his 
friend. 

{ 2. With indignity or indecency; in a manner that 
may cause shame. 


How shamefully thet mald he did torment ! 


SHAME/FUL-NESS, 2. Disgracefulness. Johnson. 
SHAME’LESS, a. [shame and less.] Destitute of 
shame; wanting modesty ; impudent ; brazen-faced ; 
immodest ; audacious; insensible to disgrace. 
Such shameless bards we have. Pope. 
2, Done without shame ; indicating want of shame ; 
1 as, a shameless denial of truth, 
SHAME'LESS-LY, adv. Without shame ; 
ly ; as, a man shamelessly wicked. Hale. 
SHAME’LESS-NESS; n. Destitution of shame; 
want of sensibility to disgrace or dishonor ; impu- 
dence. 7 ; 
He that blushes set at his crime, but adds shameleseness to 
shame, has nothing left to restore him to virtue. Taylor, 
SHAM/ER, 2. One who makes ashamed ; that which 
confounds, 
SHAM’-FIGHT, ». A pretended fight or engage- 
ment. 
BHAM/ING, ppr. Making ashamed; causing to 
blush ; confounding. 
SHAM’MER, x. [from skam.] One that shams ; an 
impostor. [Low.] 
BHAM/MY, 7. [Fr. chamois; It. camozza; Sp. gamu- 
za; Port. gamo; from Sp. gama, a doe, or its root; 
W. gavyr, a goat; Corn. and Ir. gavar. 

1. A species of Antelope, the Antilope Rupicapra. 
[See eam] 

2. A kind of leather prepared from the skin of this 
animal. It is dressed in oil or tanned, and much es- 
teemed for its softness, pliancy, and the quality of 
, bearing soap without damage. 


Woolton. 


Dryden. 


Spenser, 


[shame and full.) That brings | sHAN 


of Hindoostan. [See Sanscrit.] 


Bashfulness ; | SHAN/TY, for Janty. Gay ; showy. [Wot in use, or 


local. 
9% 
a house.] 
A hut, or mean dwelling. , 
SHAPE, v. t.; pret. SHarep; pp. SHarep or SHarEn. 
[Sax. sceapian, sceppan, scipan, or scyppan, to form, to 
create ; Sw. skapa; Dan. skaber; G. schaffen, to cre- 
ate, to make or get, to procure, furnish, or supply ; 
D. scheppen, schajffen; Sans. shafana. The Sw. has 
skaffa, to provide, and the Dan. skaffer.] 
1. To form or create. 
I was shapen in iniquity. — Ps. li. 


2. To mold or make into a particular form ; to give 
form or figure to ; as, to shape a garment. 

Grace shaped her limbs, and beauty decked her face, Brior. 

3. To mold; to cast; to regulate; to adjust; to 
adapt to a purpose. He shapes~his plans or designs 
to the temper of the times. 


[Said to be from Ir. sean, old, and tig, 


4. To direct; as, to shape a course. Denham. 
5. To image; to conceive. 
Of my jealousy 
Shapee faults that are not. Shak. 


impudent- | SHAPE, v. % To square ; to suit ; to be eajantee 


SHAPE, n. Form or figure as constituted by lines and 
angles ; as, the shape of a horse or a tree ; the shape 
of the head, hand, or foot. 

2. External appearance. 
He beat me grievously in the shape of a woman. Shak. 


3. The form of'the trunk of the human body; as, 
a clumsy shape; an elegant shape. 
4. A being as endowed with form. 
Before the gates there sat, 
On either side, a formidable shape. Milton. 

5. Idea; pattern. Milton. 

6. Form. This application comes before the legis- 

lature in the shape of a memorial. 

7. Manner. 
SHAP’ ED, (shapt,) 
SHAP’ EN, (shap/n,) conceived. 

SHAPE’LESS, a. Destitnte of regular form ; wanting 
symmetry of dimensions ; as, deformed and shape- 
less. Shak, 


The shapeless rock or hanging precipice, Pope. 


pp. Formed; molded; cast; 


A great part of the | SHAPE/LESS-NESS, nz. Destitution of regular form. 


leather which bears this name is counterfeit, being | SHAPE’LLNE ‘8, n. ‘[from shapely.] Beauty or pro- 


made of the skin of the common goat, the kid, or 
even of sheep. _ Encye. 
This word has also been written Suamoy and 
Suamors. [See Cuamors.] 
SHAM-POO’,)v.t. [Oriental?] To rub and percues 
OHAM.POO" } the whole surface of the body, and 


portion of form. [Little used.] 

SHAPE/LY, a. [from shape.] Well-formed ; having 
a regular shape ; symmetrical. Warton. 
SHAPE/SMITH, x. [shape and smith.] One that un- 
dertakes to improve the form of the body. ie bur- 

lesque. arth. 


at the same time, to flex and extend the limbs and | SHAP/ING, ppr. Forming; molding; casting; con- 


rack the joints, in connection with the hot bath. 
BHAM-POO’ED, pp. 
nection with the hot bath. 


ceiving ; giving form. 


Rubbed, percussed, &c., in con- | SHAP/ING, xn. The act of forming a shape. 


Coleridge, 


SHAM-POO'ING, or. Rubbing and percussing the | SHARD, x. [Sax. sceard, from scearan, to shear, to 


whole surface of the body, at the same time flexing 
and extending the limbs, and racking the joints, in 
connection with the hot bath, 

BHAM-POO/ING, n. The act or practice of knead- 
ing, rubbing, and working any part of the body, as 
after bathing. What is now popularly called sham- 

/ Pooing, was anciently called tripsis, and it is still so 
called technically, 


separate. 


1. A piece or fragment of an earthen vegsel, or of 


any brittle substance. [ Obs.] 
2. The shell of an egg or of a snail. ~ Gower, 
3. A plant, (chard.) Dryden. 
4. A frith or strait; as, a perilous shard. Spenser 
5. A gap. 
6. A fish. 


SHA 


a 
HAM/ROCK, x. The Irish name for a three-leafed | SHARD/BORNE, a. [shard and borne,] Buea snp 
Sha: 


sharded wings, like the beetle. 

[Some, says Halliwell, are of opinion, that Shak- 
apeare wrote the word shard-born, i. e., born amung 
shards; but neither he nor any of the later lexicog- 
raphers adopts this opinion. — Ed. 

SHARD’ED, a. Having wings sheathed with a hard 
case ; as, the sharded beetle. Todd, from Gower. 
SHARE,n. [Sax. scear, sceura, from scearan, to shear; 

W. ysgar, which is a compourd.} 

1. Apart; a portion; aquantity ; as, a small share 
of prudence or good sense, k 

2. A part or portion of a thing owned by a number 
in common; that part of an undivided interest 
which belongs to each proprietor; as, a ship owned 
in ten shares; a Tontine building owned ina hun- 
dred shares. 

3. The part of a thing allotted or distributed to 
each individual of a number; dividend; separate 
portion. Each heir has received his share of the 
estate. 

4. A part belonging to one; portion possessed. 

Nor I without my ehare of fame. Dryden. 

5. A.part contributed. He bears his share of the 
burden. 

6. The broad iron or blade of a plow which cute 
the ground, or furrow-slice. Mortimer. 

To go shares; to partake ; to be equally concerned. 

LD’ Estrange. 
SHARE, v. t. [Sax. scearan, sc ran; but we have 
shear directly from this verb, and share seems to be 
from the noun ; W. ysgarviaw.] 

1. To divide ; to part among two or more. 

Suppose I ehare my fortune equally between my children and @ 

stranger. % Swift. 

And share his burden where he shareg his heart. Dryden, 

2. To partake or enjoy with others; to seize and 
possess jointly or in common. 


Great Jove with Cesar shares his sovereign sway. Milton, 

—— While avarice aud rapine share the land. Milton, 
3. To cut; to shear. [Wot now ia use.) 

And the shared visage hangs on equal sidca, Dryden, 


SHARE, v.i. To have part. 


right of inheritance gave every one a title tp share in the 
- ‘of his futher. ui ES & . (Pee 
SHARE’-BONE, n. The os pubis, a bone placed at 
the upper and fore pee of the pelvis. Forsyth. 
SHAR’ED, pp. Held or enjoyed with another or oth: 
ers ; diviged ; distributed in shares. 
SHARE’/HOLD-ER, nr. [share and holder.] One that 
holds or owns a share in a joint fund or property. 
One of the proprietors of the mine, who was e principal share 
holder in the company, died. Med. Repos. 

SHAR’ER, n. A partaker ; one. that participates any 
thing with another; one who enjoys or suffers to 
common: with another or others; a8, a skarer ip 
another’s good fortune ; a skerer in the toils of war; 
a sharer in a Jady’s affections. . 

SHAR/ING, ppr. Partaking; having a part with 
another ; enjoying or suffering With others, 

SHAR/ING, zn. Participation. 

SHARK, n. [L. carcharias; Gr. xapxaptas, from 
kapxapos, sharp; Corn. skarkias.] 

1, The name commonly given to many, and some- 
times indiscriminately to all the voracious cartilagin- 
ous fishes of the family Squalide, (genus Squalus, 
Linn.,) comprehending numerous genera, as Carcha- 
rias, Scyllium, &c. The body is oblong and taper- 
ing; the skin rough and destitute of scales; the 
teeth are arranged in several rows, cne within 
another, and are usually long, sharp, and triangular, 
with projections or serratures on the sidea. The 
white shark, Carcharias vulgaris, one of the largest 
species, attains the length of twenty-five feet. 

P. Cyc. Jardine’s Nat. Lab. 

2. A greedy, artful fellow ; one who fills his pock- 
ets by sly tricks. [Low.] South. 

. 3. Trick; fraud; petty rapine; as, to live upon 
the shark, [Little used.) South. 

4, In New England, one that lives by shifts, con: 
trivance, or stratagem. 

SHARK, v. t. To pick up hastily, slily, or in small 


quantities. [Zow.] Shak, 
SHARK, v. i. To play the petty thief; or rather, to 
live by shifts and petty stratagems. {In New En, 


land, the common pronunciation is shurk, but the 
word rarely implies fraud. 
2. To cheat; totrick. [LZow.]} Ainsworth, 
3. To fawn upon fora dinner; to beg. Johnson. 
To shark out ; to slip out or escape by low artifices. 
Vulgar. 

SHARK/ER,n. One that lives by sharking; an artful 
fellow. Wotton. 
SHARK/ING, ppr. Picking up in haste; living .by 

petty rapine, or by shifts and devices 
SHARK/ING, n. Petty rapine ; trick. Westfield. 
= The seeking of a livelihood by shifts and de 
vices. 
SHARP, a. [Sax. scearp; D. scherp; G. scharf; Dan, 
and Sw. skarp ; Turk. scerp; probably from the root 
vs shear, shire, short; tho radical letters being Cr or 
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j. Having a very thin edge or fine point; keen; 
acute; not blunt. Thus we say, a sharp knife, or a 
sharp needle. A sharp edge easily severs a snb- 
stance ; a sharp point is easily made to penetrate it. 

Q. Torminating in a point or edge; not obtuse; 
as, 2 hill terminates fn a sharp peak, or a sharp ridge. 

Forming an acute or too smail angle at the ridge ; 
as, @ sharp roof. 

4. Acute of mind; quick to discern or distinguish ; 
peuetrating ; ready at invention ; witty ; ingenious. 

Z ant. Addison. 

Bling tase ings foie eke macval world, whoroln the 

sharpest ipeilcaeplicre have not yet obtained clear Feed 

S. Being of quick or nice perception; applied to 
the senses or organs of perception ; as, a sharp cye; 
sharp sight. 

To eharp-oyed reason this would seem untrue, Dryden, 

6. Affecting the organs of taste like fine points; 
sour; acid; as, sharp vinegar ; sharp-tasted citrons. 

‘ Dryden. 

7. Affecting the organs of hearing like sharp 
points; piercing ; penotrating ;, shrill, as, a sharp 
sound or voico ; @ sharp note or tone, opposed to a 
flat note or sound. 

8 Severe; harsh; biting; sarcastic; as, sharp 
words ; sharp rebuke. 

Be thy words severe, 
Sharp an he merits; but the sword forbear. Dryden. 

9. Severely rigid ; quick or severe in punishing ; 
cruel. . 

ace the ai Athenian law 
1d 4 aah Syn Shak. 

10. Eager for food ; keen ; as, a sha~> appetite. 

1l. Eager in pursuit; keen In quest. 

MyGelebion now fs sharp and passing empty. Shak. 

12, Fierce; ardent; fiery; violent; as, a sharp 
contest. . 

A sharp assault already Is begun. Dryden, 

13. Keen; severe; pungent; as, sharp pain. 

14, Very painful or distressing ; as, sharp tribula- 
tion ; a sharp fit of the gout. 

15. Very attentive or vigilant. 

Sharp at her utmost ken sho cast her eyes. Dryden. 


16, Making nico calculations of profit; or close 
ard exact in making bargains or demanding dues. 


Swift. 
17. Biting; pinching; piercing; as, sharp air; 
sharp wind or weather. Ray. 


Subtile; nice ; witty ; acute ; used of things; as, 
4 sharp discourse. jo Hooker. 
19, Among workmen, hard ; an, sharp sand. 
5 Jfozon, 
29. Emaciated ; Iran ; thin ; as, a sharp visage. 
: Milton. 
. To brace sharp; in seamanship, to turn the yards to 
4te most oblique position possible, that the ship may 
day well up to the wind. Mar. Dict. 
BL ARP, x. In music, an acute sound. Shak. 
2 A note artificially raised a semitone ; or, 
3. The character +4, which directs the note to be 
(tus elevated ; oppused toa flat, which depresses a 


ote a semitone. Brande. 
4. A pointed weapon. [Wot in wse.] Collier. 
BHARP, v. t. To make keen or acute. JB. Jonson, 
2. To render quick. Spenser, 


3. To mark with a sharp, in musical composition ; 
or to raise a note a semitone. 
SHARP, v. i To play tricks in bargaining ; to act the 


sharper. DT’ Estrange. 
SHARP’ED, ele pp. Made keen. 
2. Marked with a sharp in musica] composition. 


SHARP/-EDG-ED, (-ejd,) cz. Having a fine, keen 


edge. 
SHARPEN, (shirp’n,) v. t. [G. scharfen; D. scherpen ; 
Sy. skarpc, 
1. To make sharp; to give a keen edge or fine 
en to a thing; to edge; to point; as, to sharper a 
rae an ax, or the teeth of a saw; to sharpen a 


All the Israclites wont down to the Phillstines to eharpen every 
mao his chare aod bis colter, and his ax and his nattock. — 
1 Sam, xiii. 
22, To make more eager or active; as, to sharpen 
the edge of industry. Hooker, 
3. To make more pungont and painful. The abuse 
of wealth and greatness may hereafter shurpen the 
sting of conscience. 
4, To make more quick, acute, or ingenious. The 
wit or tho intellect is sharpened by study. 
5. To render perception more quick or acute. 
Tho air ah bis visual 
Ierety cn dacens | far. on Atilton. 
6, To render more keen ; to make more ceger for 
food. or for any gratification ; as, to sharpen the ap- 
petite , to sharper a desire. Shak. Tillotson. 
7. To make biting, sarcastic, or severe. 
Sharpen cach word, Smith. 
8 To render Icss flat, or more shrill or piercing. 


Tnclosures not only preserve sound, but Increase and nit 
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9. To make more tart or acid; to make sour; as, | SHAT’/TER-BRAIN-ED, | a, 


the rays of the sun sharpen vinegar. 
10, To make more distressing ; as, to sharpen grief 
or other evil. 
11. In music, to raise a sound by means of a sharp. 
Prof. Fisher. 
SHARP’EN, v. i. To grow or become sharp. Shek. 
SHARP’EN-ED, pp. or a. Made sharp; edged ; point- 
ed; rendered more active, acute, Keen, é&c. 
SHARP’/EN-ING, ppr. See tho verb. 
SHARP/ER, x. Ashrewd man in making Durgains; 
a tricking fellow ; a cheat in hargaining or gaming. 
Sharpers, ea pikes, prey upon their own kind. L'Estrange. 
SHARP’ING, ppr. Making keen or acute. 
2. Marking with a sharp, in musical composition. 
SHARP’LY, adv. With a keen edge or a fino point. 
2. Severely ; rigorously ; roughly. Tw. i 
They aro to be moro sharply chastised and reformed than the rude 
Irish, Spenser, 
3. Keenly ; acutely ; vigorously ; as the mind and 
memory sharply cxercised. . 
4, Violently ; vehemently. 
At the arrival of tho Englich embassadors, the soldiers were 
sharply asaailed with wants, Hayward, 
5. With keen perception ; exactly ; minutely. 
You contract your eye when you would see sharply. Bacon. 


6, Acutely ; wittily ; with nice discernment. 
SHARP’NESS, zn. Keenness of an edge or point; as, 
the sharpness of a razor or a-dart.- 
2. Not obtuseness, Wotton. 
3. Pungency; acidity; as, the sharpness of vin- 
egar. Watts. 
4. Pungency of pain; keenness; severity of pain 
or ere as, the sharpness of pain, grief, or au- 
guish. , 
5. Painfulness ; afflictiveness ; as, the sharpness of 
death or calamity. 
And the best quarrels In the heat are curst 
By those that feel their charpness. Shak. 
6. Severity of language; pungency ; satirical sar- 
casm ; as, the sharpness of satire or rebuke, 
Somo did all fully with Just eharppees blame. Dryden, 


7. Acuteness of intellect; the power of nice dis- 
cernment ; quickness of understanding; ingenuity ; 
as, sharpness of wit or understanding, 

Dryden. Addison. 

8, Quickness of sense or perception ; as, the sharp- 
ness of sight. 

9. Keenness; severity; as, the sharpness of the 
air or weather. 

SHARP’-POINT-ED, a. Hbving a sharp point. 
SHARP!’-SET, a. [sharp and set,] Eager in appetite ; 
affected by keen hunger; ravenous; as, an eagle or 


a lion sharp-set. Brown. 
2. Eager in desire of gratification. 
“The town is charp-set on new plays, Pope. 


SHARP/-SHOOT’ER, n. [sharp and shoot.] One 
skilled in shooting at an object with exactness; one 
skilled in the use of the rifle. 

SHARP/-SHOOT-ING, 2. A shooting with great pre- 
cisio, und effect. 

SHARP’-SIGHT’ED, (-stt’ed,) a. [sharp and sight.] 
Having quick or acute sight; as, a sharp-sighted ea- 
gio or hawk. 

2. Having quick discernment or acute understand- 
ing; as, a sharp-sighted opponent ; sharp-sighted judg- 


ment. 

SHA RP’-SIGHT’/ED-NESS, (-sit/ed-,) 2. 
of having acute sight. . 

SHARP’-VIE-AG-ED, a, [sharp and visage.] Having 
a sharp or thin face. Hale. 

SHARP’-WIT-TED, @ Having an acute or nicely 
discerning mind. Wotton. 

SHAS/TER, ce Among the Hindoos, a law or insti- 

SHAS/TBA, tutes; applied particularly to a. book 
containing the institutes of their religion, considered 
of divine authority. The term is applied, in a wider 
sense, to treatises containing tho laws or institutes of 
the various arts and sciences, as rhetoric. 

Wilson’s Sanscrit Dict. 

[Sastra is the original word.] 

SHAT’TER, v. t [D. schateren, to crack, to make a 
great noise. This word seems to be allied to scatter 
and to scath, waste. The sense is, to force or drive 
apart. 

1. To break at once into many pieces ; to dash, 
burst, rend, or part by violence into fragments; as, 
explosion shatters a rock or a bomb; lightning shat- 
tera the sturdy oak ; steam ckatters a bolier; a mon- 
archy is shattered by revolt. Locke, 

2. To rend; to crack ; to split; to rive into splin- 


ters. 
3. To dissipate ; to make incapable of close and 
continued application ; as, a man of shattered humor. 
Norris. 
4, To disorder; to derango; to render delirious; 
as, to shatter the brain. The man seems to bo shat- 
tered in his intellect, 
BSHAT’TER, v.i. To be broken into fragments; to 
fall or crumble to pieces by any force applied. 
Some shatter nnd fy in many places. 


The state 


Bacon. 
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[shatter and brain or 
SHAT’/TER-PAT-ED, pate.| Disordered or wan- 
dering in intellect. 
2. He.uless; wild; not consistent. Goodman. | 
SHAT’/TER-ED, pp. or ¢. Broken or dashed to pieces; 
rent ; diconditiee 
SHAT’TER-ING, ppr Dashing or breaking to pieces 5 
tending; disurdcring. ; 
SHAT’TERS, x. pl. [I believe used only in the plu- 
pal) The fragments of any thing forcibly rent or 
broken ; used chiefly or solely in the phrases, to 
break or rend into shatters, Swift. 
SHAT’TER-Y, c.. Brittle; easily falling into many 
pieces; not compact ; loose. of texture ; as, shatiery 
spar. Woodward. 
SHAVE, v. t.;,pret. Suavep ; pp SHaven or Spavyn. 
[Sax. sceafan, scafan; D. schaaven; G. schaben; Dam 
skaver ; Sw. skafva ] rae 
1, To cut or pare off something from tho eurface of 
a body by a razor or other edged instrument, by rub- 
bing, scraping, or drawing tho instrument along tho 
surface ; as, to shave the chin and checks; to chave 
the head of its hair. i 
Ho shal! ehave his head {n tho day of his cleansing, — Num, vi. 
2. To shave off; to cut off. 
Neither ghall they ehave off the corner of thelr beard. — wev. xxi, 
3. To pare close. 
The bending scythe 
Shavea all the surface of the waving green. Gay. 


4. To cut off thin slices 3 or to cut in thin slices. 


; Bacon, 
gars To skim along the surface or near it; to sweep 
ong. 
He chavee with leve] wing tho deep. Milton, 


6. To strip ; to oppress by extortion ; to fleece. 

7. To make smooth by paring or cutting off slices; 
as, to shave hoops or staves. 

To shave @ nete ; to purchaso it at a great discount. 
or to take in*crest upon it much beyond the le 
rate. [4 low phrase.] 

SHAVE, n. [Sw. skaf; G. echabe; Sax. scafa, sceafa; 
D. schaaf, a plane.) 

An instrument with a Iong blade and a handle at 
each end for shaving hoops, éc. ; called also a Daaw- 
ino KNIFE, 

SHAV’ED, pp. Pared; made smooth with a razor or 
other cutting instrument; fleeced. 
SHAVE’-GRASS,z2. A plant of the genus Equisetum ; 
the Dutch rush or scourifg rush. Booth, 
SHAVE’LING, 2. Aman shaved ; a friar or religious } 
in contempt. Spenser. 
SHAV‘ER,2. One that shaves, or whose occupation 
is to shave. , 
2, One that is close in bargains, or a sharp dealer 


This Lewis is a cunning shaver. Swit 


3. One that fleeces; a pillager; a plunderer. 


By these shavers the Turks were etripped of all they had. 
Enollss. 


SHAV’ER, n. [Gipsy, tschabe, or tschawo, a boy; 
schawo or tschawo, a son; Ar. wls a youth, from 
ae 
pane shabba, to grow up, to exclte.] 


A boy or young man, Faalliwell. 
tbe word is still in common uso in Now England.] 
SHAVING, ppr. Paring the surface with a razor or 
other sharp instrument ; making smooth by paring; 
fleecing. 
SHAV‘ING, 2, The act of paring the surface. 

2 Athin slice pared off with a shave, a knife, a 
plane, or other cutting instrument. Mortimer. 
SHAW, 2. ([Sax. scua, scuwa; Sw. skugga; Dan. 

skove, a thicket, and skygge, a shade.] * 
A thicket ; a small wood or grove. Halliwell. 
[Local in England. In America not used.) 
SHAW’-FOWL, x. [shaw and fowl] The represen 
tation or image of afow!l mado by fowlers to shoot at, 
Johnson. 
SHAWL, x. A cloth of wool, cotton, silk, or halr, 
used by females as a loose covering for the neck an 
shoulders, Shawls are of various sizes, from that of 
a handkerchief to that of a counterpane. Shawls 
were originally manufactured in the heart of India 
from the soft, woolly, inner hair of a variety of the 
common goat reared in Thibet, and the best shawls 
now come from Cashmere; but they are also manu- 
factured in Europe. The largest kinds are used in 
train dresses and for long acarfs. 
Encyc. Mo Cullock. 
SHAWM, nz. [G. schalmeie, from schallen, to sound.] 
A wind instrument of music, having much the 
form of the claricnet ; now superseded by the haut- 
boy and bassoon ; written also SHacm. 
Com. Prayer. Fosbroke. 
SHE, pronoun pereonal, of the feminine gender. [Sax, 
seo: Goth. si: D. zy; G. sie. The Danesand Swedes 
use for he and she, the word from which the English 
has hen: Dan. han, he, the male; hun, she, the fe- 
malo; hane, @ cock ; Sw. han, he; hanne,a cock; 
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hon, hennes, henne, she. This is the root of rags 
Sic is perhaps the Heb. NWN, a woman or wife. In 
the Saxon, see is used as an adjective, and may he 
rendered the or a. It is also used as a relative, 
answering to who, L. . It is also used for he 
anl that. In English, ske has no variation, and is 
us:d only in the nominative cass. In the oblique 
cazes, we use hers and her, a distinct word.] 

1, A pronoun which is the substitute for the name 
of a female, and of the feminine gender; the word 
which refers to a female mentioned in the preceding 
or following part of a sentence or discourse, 

Shen Sarah denied, saying, I laughed not; for she was afraid. 

— Gen, xviii, 

2. She is sometimes used as a noun for woman or 
fenale, and in the plural; but in contempt or in 
ludicrous language. 


Lady, you are the crvelleat ehe alive, Shak. 
The shes of Italy shall not betray 
My interest. Shak. 


~ %. She is used also in composition for female, rep- 
resenting sex ; as, a she-bear ; 2 she-cat. 

Beaten tines nm [G. scheiden, Sax. sceadan, to di- 
vile, 
~ Inthe Isle of Man, riding, a tithing, or division, 
in which there is a coroner, or chief constable. 

4T\:@ isle is divided into six sheadings. Encye. 

SHEAF, (sheef,) n.; pl. Sxzaves. [Sax. sceaf; D. 
schoof. It-appears to be connected with the D. 
aciuivent, schoof, to shove, Sax. scufan. The sense 
then is, a mass or collection driven or pressed to- 
gether. But the Welsh has ysgub, a sheaf anl a 
bexom, whence ysgubaw, to sweep, L. scopa, scopo, 
an! said to be from cub, what is put together, a 
cute. If these are of one family, as I suspect, the 
rout is in Class Gb, and the sense, to collect or press 
together. ] 7 

1, A quantity of the stalks of wheat, rye, oats, or 
barley bound together; a bundle of staiks or straw. 

The reaper fills his greedy hands, a 

And binds the golden sheavee in brittle bands, Dryden, 

9. Any bundle or collection ; as, a sheaf-of arrows, 

: Dryden. 

3. In mechanics, See Surave. 

SHEAF, v. t. To collect and bind; to make oye 

hak. 

SHIAF’Y, a, Pertaining to or consisting of sheafs, 

SHUGAL. See Sure.ine. [ Gay. 

SHIAL, to shell, is not used. Shak. 

BIIGAR, v. t. ; pret. SHeanep ; pp. SHEARED or SHorn. 
The old pret. Suorg is entirely obsolete. [Sax. 
Srearan, scyran, sciran, to shear, to divide, whence 
share and shire; G. scheren, to shear, or shave, and 
to vex, to rail, to jeer ; schier dich weg, get you gone; 
sctier dick aus dem wege, move out of the way ; D. 
acheeren, to shave, shear, banter, stretch, warp; de 
get scheeren, to play the fool; zig weg scheeren, to 
shear off; Dan. skierer, to cut, carve, saw, hew ; 
akierts, a jest, jeer, banter; skiertser, to sport, mock, 
jer; Sw. skidra, to reap, to mow, to cut of: to 
cl-:anse, to rinse ; Sans. schaura or chaura, to 8 ; 
W. ysgar, @ part, a share; ysgariaw, to separate. 
The Greek has Zvpaw, to shave, and xetpw, to shave, 
shear, cut off, or lay waste. The primary sense is, to 
separate or force off in general; but a prominent 
signification is, to separate by rubbing, as in scour- 
ing, or a8 in shaving, cutting close to the surface. 
Hence the sense of jeering, as we say, to give,one 
the rub. See Scour, and Class Gr, No. 5, 8. 

1. To cut or clip something from the surface with 
an instrument of two blades; to separate any thing 
from the surface by shears, scissors, or a like instru- 
ment; as, to shear sheep; to shear cloth. It is ap- 
propriately used for the cutting of wool from sheep 
or their skins, and for clipping the nap from cloth, 
but may be applied to other things; as, a horse 
shears the ground in feeding much closer than 
an ox. 

2. To separate by shéars ; as, to shear a fleece. 

3. Toreap. [Not in use.| [ Scottish. Gower. 

8H ZAR, v.i. Todeviate. [Sco Suerr. 

SH@AR/BILL,x. [shear and bill. 
black-skimmer or cut-water (Rhyncops nigra) of 
the Antilles. Encye. 

ee (sherd,) », A shard or fragment. [See 

HARD. 

SHIAR’ED, pp. Clipped; deprived of wool, hair, or 
nap, by means of shears. 

SHEAR’ER, =. One that shears; as, 8 shearer of 
sheep. Milton. 
SHEAR/ING, ppr. Clipping; depriving of wool, hair, 

or nap, by means of shears. 

SII@AR/ING, x. The act of shearing, 

SH@AR/LING, a. <A sheep that has been but once 
sheared. 

SH petite L x. One whose occupation is to shear 
cloth. 

SHEARS, (sheerz,) n. Bon [from the verb.] An in- 
strument consisting of two blades with a bovel edge, 
movable on a pin, used for cutting cloth and other 
substances. Shears differ from scissora chiefly in 
being larger. 


Fate urgod the shears, and cut the sylph {n twain, 


A water-fow], the 


Pope. 
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The shears uted by farriers, sheep-shearers, &c. 
are made of a single piece of steel, bent round until 
the blades meet, which open of themselves, by the 
elasticity of the metal. 

2. Wings. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 

3. An engine for raising heavy weights. [See 
SHeens.]., : 

4. The denomination of the age of sheep from the 
“cutting of the teeth; as, sheep of one shear, two 
shear, &c. [Local.] Mortimer. 

SHEAR/-STEEL, 2. Steel prepared by a peculiar 
process for making clothiers’ shears, ri &e. 


ancis. 
SHEAR/WA-TER, n. A web-footed water-fow! of the 
genus Ryncops, also called Cut-watzr and Buacz- 
SKIMMER. It takes its food by skimming along the 


surface of the water with its sharp and thin lower 


mandible plunged beneath the water. P. Cyc. 

2, A name of certain web-footed sea-fowls of the 
genus Puffinus, (Procellaria, Linn.,) allied to the 
petrels ; also called Purrrns. P. Cyc. 

SHEAT. See Suzrt. 
SHEAT’-FISH, n. [G. scheide, Cuvier.] 

A fish, a species of Silurus, having a long, slimy 
body, destitute of scales, and the back dusky, like 
that of the eel. It is the largest fresh-water fish of 
Europe, being sometimes six feet or more in length. 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib. P. Cyc. 
SHEATH, 2. ([Sax. sceathk, scethg; G. scheide; D. 
scheede ; from separating, G. schet D. scheien, Sax. 
sceadan, See Suave.) 

1. A case for the reception of a sword or other 
long and slender instrument ; a scabbard. A sheath 
is that which separates, and hence a defense. 

2. In botany, a membrane investing a stem or 
branch, as in grasses. , Martyn. 

3, Any thin covering for defense; the wing-case 
‘of an insect. 

SHEAFHE, v. t. To-put_into a esse or scabbard ; as, 
to sheathe a sword or dagger. 

2. To inclose or cover with a sheath or case. 

The leopard — keeps the claws of his fore feet turned up from the 


ground, and s in thé skin of his toes. 
‘Tis in my breast she sheathes her dagger now. Dryden. 


3. To cover or line; as, to skeathe the bowels with 
demulcent or mucilaginous substances. 

4. To obtund or blunt, as acrimonious or sharp 
particles. - Arbuthnot, 

5. To fit with a sheath. Shak, 

6. To case or cover with boards or with sheets of 
copper ; a3, to sheathe a ship, to preserve it from the 
worms. 

To sheathe the sword; @ figurative phrase; to put 
an end to war or enmity ; to make peace. It corre- 
sponds to the Indian phrase, to bury the hatchet. 

SHEAFH’ED, pp.. Put in a sheath ; inclosed or cov- 
ered with a case; covered; lined; invested with a 
membrane. 

2. a. In botany, vaginate ; invested by a sheath or 
cylindrical, membranaceous tube, which is the base 
of the leaf, as the stalk or culm in grasses. Martyn. 

SHEATH’ER nm. One that sheathes. 

SHEATHING, ppr. Putting in a sheath; inclosing 
a @ case ; covering ; lining; investing with a mem- 

. brane. : 

SHEATH/ING, n. The casing or covering of a ship’s 
bottom and sides; or the materials for such cov- 


ering. 

SHEATH'LESS, @. Without a sheath or case for 
covering ; unsheathed. Percy’s Masque. 
SHEATH’WING-ED, a, [sheath and wing.] Having 
cases for covering the wings; as, a sheath-winged 
insect. Brown. 
SHEATH'Y, a. Forming a sheath or case. Brown. 


SHEAVE,n. [In D. schyf is a slice, a truckle, a quoit, . 


a fillet, a draughtsman, a pane. In G, scheibe is a 
mark, a pane, a wheel, the Kknee-pan, a slice. 

In seamen’s language, a wheel in a block, rail, 
mast, yard, &c., on which the rope works. It is 
made of hard wood or of metal. Totten. 

SHEAVE, v. t. To bring together; to collect. [Vot 
in use.) Ashmole. 
SHEAV’ED, a. Made of straw. [Wot in peed 


SHEAVE/-HOLE, rn. A channel cut in a mast, yard, 
or other timber, in which to fix a sheave. 


Mar, Dict. 
SHE-CHYNAH. See Suexinan. 
SHECK’LA-TON, n. [Fr. ciclaton. Chalmers. 
A kind of gilt leather. 


shoot, See the noun. 

1. To cause or suffer to flow out; as, to shed 
tears; to shed blood. The sun sheds light on the 
earth ; the stars shed a more feeble light. 


This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many | 


for the remission of sins, — Matt. zxvi, 


2. To let fall; to cast; as, the trees shed their 
leaves in autumn; fowls shed their feathers; and 
serpents shed their skin. 
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3. To scatter; to emit; to throw off; to diffuse ; 
as, flowers shed their sweets or fragrance. 

The peculiar sense of this word is, to cast off 

something that belongs to the body, either a sub- 


stance or @ quality. Applied to animals and plants, 
it expresses a periodical casting off of a natural cov- 


ering. ] 
SHED, v.z To let fall its parts. 
‘White oats are apt to shed most as thoy Ile, and black as ther 
stand, Mortimer, 


SHED,» ([Sax. sced, a shade; Sw skydd, a defense; 
skydda, to protect, to defend, or shelter ; ban. skytter, 
id. ; skytter, a shooter; skyts,a defense ; skyt,a gun ; 
skyder, to shoot; G. schthtzen, to defend ; schiitze, & 
shooter; D. schutten, to defend, to parry, or stop; 
Schutter, a shooter. tt appears that shed, the noun 
and verb, and shoot, aro from one source, and shade; 
scud, scath, and severa) other words, when traced, 
all terminate in the same radical sense, to thrust, 
rush, or drive. 

1. A slight building; a covering of timber and 
boards, &c., for shelter against rain and the inclem- 
encies of weather; a poor house or hovel; as, # 
horse-shed. ~ 


The first Aletes born in lowly ehed. Fuirfaz, 
Shede of reeds which summer’s heat repel. Sandys, 


2. In composition, effusion ; as in blood-sked. [See 
the verb. } 
SHED, v.t To keep off; to prevent from entering ; 
as a hut, umbrella, or garment that -shedstain. 
SHED/DER,2. One that sheds or causes to flow out; 
.as, a shedder of blood. 


|SHED/DING, ppr. Effusing; causing to flow out; 


letting fall; casting; throwing off; sending out; 
diffusing ; keeping off. : 
SHED’DING, x. That which is cast off. 
2. The act of casting off or out. 
SHEEL/ING, 2. See Surziine, 
SHEEN, a, [Sax. scenc, scen, bright. This is the 
SHEEN’Y, { old orthography of shine, which see.] 
Bright; glittering ; showy. 


Up rose each werrior bold and brave, 


Glistening in filed steel and armor eheen. Fuairfaz. 
[ This word is used only in poetry.] 
SHEEN, 2. Brightness; splendor. Miltgn. 
SHEEP, 2. sing. and pi, [Sax. sceap, scep; G. schaf, 


D. schaap ; Bohemian, skope, a wether. 

1. An animal of tho genus Ovis, which is amon: 
the most useful species that the Creator has bestowe: 
on man, as its wool constitutes a principal material 
of warm clothing, and its flesh is a great article of 
food. The-sheep is remarkable for its harmless tem- 
per and its timidity. The varieties are numerous, 

2, In contempt, a silly follow. i 

3. Figuratively, God’s people are called esd as 
being under the government and protection of Christ, 
the great Shepherd. John x. 

SHEEP’-BITE, v. t. [sheep and bite] To practice 
petty thefts. [Wot in use. Shak. 
SHEEP’-BIT-ER, x. One who practices petty thefts. 
Not in use. Shak, 
SHEEP’COT, nx. [sheep and cot.}] A small inclosure 
for sheep; &@ pen. Milton, 
SHEEP’FOLD, 2. [sheep and fold.] A place where 
sheep are collected or confined. ’ Prior. 
SHEEP’HOOQK, x. [sheep and hook.] A hook fast- 

ened to a pole, by which shepherds lay hold on the 

legs of their sheep. Bacon. ; 
SHEEP/ISH, a. Like a sheep; bashful; timorous 

to excess; over-modest; meanly diffident. Locke. 

2. Pertaining to sheep. 

SHEEP/ISH-LY, adv. Bashfully ; with mean timidity 
or diffidence. 

SHEEP’/ISH-NESS, rn. Bashfulness; excessive mod: 
esty or diffidence ; mean timorousness. Herbe?t. 

SHEEP/-MAR-KET, n A place where sheep are 


sold. 
SHEEP/-MAS-TER, n. [sheep and master.] A feedey 
of sheep; one that has the care of sheep. 
SHEEP’S’-EYE, (-1,) n. Gls and eye.| A modest, 
diffident look, such as lovers cast at their mistresses, 


SHEEP/-SHANK, 2 sep and shank.] Among 
seamen, a peculiar kind of knot in a rope, made td 
shorten it temporarily, Totten. 

SHEEP’S’-HEAD, (-hed,} 2. [sheep and head.] A 
fish caught on the shores of Connecticut and of 
Long Island, so called from the resemblance of its 
head to that of asheep. It is the Sargus Ovis oi 
Mitchell, and is allied to the GiJt-head and Sea- 
bream. It is esteemed delicious food. 

SHEEP’/-SHEAR-ER, x. [sheep and shear.] One 
that shears c= cuts off the wool from sheep. Gen. 


xXxxviil, 

SHEEP/-SHEAR-ING,nz. The act of shearing shee 

2. The time of sheaying sheep ; also, a feast made 

on that occasion, South, 

SHEEP’-SKIN, x. The skin of a sheep; or leather 
prepared from it. 

SHEEP’S’/-SOR/REL, z. An herb, Rumex Acetcsella, 
growing naturally on poor, dry, gravelly soil. - 
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BHEEP/STEAL-ER, nx. [sheep and steal.] One that 
steala a! 0 : 

SHEEP/STEAL-ING, n. The act of stealing shee 

SHEEP/-W ALK, (-wawk,) x, [sheep and walk,] Pas- 
ture for sheep; a place where sheep feed. Mu 

R, a. (Sax. scir, ecyr; G. schier; Dan. skiers 

Sans. charu, tscharu: from the root of shear, to sepa- 
rate ; whence sheer is clear, pure. It might be de- 
duced from the Shemitic 57, to be clear; Eth. 


&aCP , to be clean or pure. But the Danish and 
Saxon orthography coincides with that of shear.] 

1, Pure; clear; separate from any thing foreign ; 
unmingled ; as, sheer ale. But this application ia un- 
ace e Shak. 

@ say, ér argument, sheer wit, sheer false- 
hood, &c. , 

2. Clear; thin; as, sheer muslin. 

SHEER, adv. Clean; quite; at once, [Jbs.] Milton. 

SHEER, v.t Toshear. [JVo2 in use.] yden. 

SHEER, v.% [See Suzan, the eense of which is, to 
separate. 

1. In seamen’s language, to deciine or deviate from 
the line of the proper course, as a ship when not 
steered with steadiness, Mar. Dict. 

2. To slip or move aside. : 

To sheer of ; to turn or move aside to a distance. 

To sheer up; to turn and approach to a place or 


ship. 
SHEER, x. The longitudinal curve or bend of a ship’s 
deck or sides. ‘ 
2. The position in which a ship is sometimes kept 
at single anchor, to Keop her clear of it. 

To break sheer; to deviate from that position, and 
tisk fouling the anchor. Mar. Dict, 
SHEER’/-HULK, 2. An old ship of war cut down to 

the Jowcr deck, and fitted with sheers or apparatus 
to fix or tale out the masts of other ships. Totten. 
BHEER/LY, adv. At once; quite; absolutely. [ Obs.] 
# Beaum. & Fi. 
: 8,2. pl. An engine consisting of two or moro 
_ pieces of timber or poles, fastened together near tho 
top; used for raising heavy weights, particularly for 
hoisting the lower masts of ships, Hebert. 
BHEERT, zx. [Sax. eccet, sceta, scyta; L. acheda; Gr. 
oxsdn. The Saxon sceat signifies, a garment, a cloth, 
towel, or napkin ; sceta is rendered a sheet, and the 
Greek and Latin words signify a table or plate for 
writing on; from the root of Sax. sceadan, to sepa- 
Fate, L. scindo, Gr. oxt{w.] 
1. A broad piece*of cloth used as a part of bed-fur- 
niture, next to the bad 


2. A broad piece of, paper, as it comes from the} 


manufacturer. Shtets of papor are of different sizes, 
as royal, demi, foolscap, pot, and post-paper. 

' 3. A piece of paper, printed, folded, and bound, or 
formed into a book in blank,and making four, eight, 
sixteen, or twenty-four pages, &c. 

4. Any thing expanded, as, a sheet of water or of 
fire ; x shect of copper, lesa, or iron. 

5. Sheets, pl.; a book or pamphlet. The following 
sheets cottain a full answer to my opponent. 


6. A sail, 

SHEET, x. [Fr. ecouts ; Sp. and Port. escota ; It.sscotte. 
This word seeins to be connected with scot or shot; 
Bp. escotar, to cut out clothes, to pay vne’s scot or 
share of taxes, and, in nautical language, to free a 
ship of water by pumping. The word is probably 
from that root, or from shoot.] 

In nautical language,a rope fastened to one or both 
the lower corners of a sail, to extend and retain it in 
@ particular situation. When a ship sails with a side- 
wind, the lower corners of the mein and fore-sails 
are fastened with a tack and a sheet. 

Mar. Dict, Totten. 

SHEET, v.t. To furnish with sheets. [Little used.] 
2 To fold ina sheet. [Little used.] Shak. 

3. To cover as with a sheet; to cover with some- 
thing broad and thin. 


‘When snow the pasture eheets. Shak, 


To sheet home, is to haul home a sheet, or extend 

tho sail till the clew is-close to the sheet-block. 

SHELT’-ANECH-OR, 2. Tho largest anchor of a ship, 
which in stress of weather is sometimes the seaman’s 
last refago to prevent the ship from going ashore. 
Hence, 

2. The chief support; the last refuge for safety. 
SHEET’-COP-PER, n. Copper in broad, thin plates, 
SHEETING, x. Cloth for sheets, 

SHEET’-I-R ON, (i-urn,) x. Iron in sheets, or broad, 
thin plates. 

SHEET’-LEAD, (-led,)n, Lead in sheets. 

SHEIK, (sheek or shake. The latter, is more nearly 
the pronunciation of Arabic scholars.) 2». Amon 
the Arabians and Woors, an old man ; hence, a chicf, 
a lord, a man of eminence. Also written SneixH. 

AHEK/EL, (shek’l,) n. [Heb. bpw, to weigh; Ch. 
®yr. Ar. and Eth. id. ; Eth., to append or suspend; 
Low L. siclus; Fr. sicle. From this root we have 
shilling. Payments were originally made by weight, 
as they still are in some countries. See Pounp.] 

An encient weight and coin among the Jews, and 

other nations of the same stock, equal to twenty ge- 
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rahs. Dr, Arbuthnot makes the weight to bave been 
equal to 9 pennyweights, 2 4-7 grains, Troy weight, 
or about half an ounce, avoirdupois ; and the value 
9s, 3 3-8d. sterling, or about half a dollar. Later 
writers make its, value nearly 2s, 74d. sterling, or 
about 60 cents, Encyc. P. Cyc. Winer. 
SHE-KYNAH, nx In Jewish history, that miraculous 
light or visible glory which was a symbol of the di- 


SHELD A TLE, (-a-d,) a apletal 
ai ens} 
SHELD/A-PLE, ee H m-»A chaffinch. Johnson. 


This wérd is also written Suett-Arrie. 
Ed, Encye. 
BHEL/DRAKE, 2, An aquatic fowl, a species of duck, 
the Anas tadorna of Linneus. It has a green or 


greenish-black head, and its body is variegated with ) 


White. It js nmuch esteemed for food. Encyc. 
SHEL/DUCK, 2, <A species of wild duck. [See 
ied Laie Mortimer. 
SHELF, 2; E SHutves. (Sax. scylf, whence scylfan, 

to shelve ; Fr. ecueil, a sand-bank. | 

1. A board or platform of boards or planks, elevat- 
ed above the floor, and fixed or set horizontally on a 
frame, or contiguotis to a wall, for holding vessels, 
utensils, books, and the like. 

2, A sand-bank in the sea, or a rock, or ledge of 
rocks, rendering the water shallow and dangerous 
to ships. 

3. In mining, a stratum lying in a very even man- 
ner; a flat, projecting layer of rock. Hebert. 
SHELF’Y, a. Full of shelves ; abounding with sand- 
banks or rocks lying near the surface of the wator, 
and rendering navigation dangerous ; as, a shelfy 

coast, Dryden, 

2, Hard; firm. [See Sueur, No, 3.] [Wot in use.] 

Carew. 

SHELL, x, [Sax. scyl, scyll, scell, a shell, and sceals, a 

scale; D. cchil, schaal ; G. schale; Dan. and Sw. skal ; 

Fr. ecatlle. Tho word primarily signifies, that which 

is peeled or separated, as rind, or the outer coat of 

plants, or their fruit. and as shells were used for 
dishes, the word came to signify a dish. See pate] 

1. The hard or stony covering of certain fruits an 
of certain animals; as, the shell of a nut; the shell of 
an oyster or lobster. The ehells of animals are crus- 
taceous or testaceous; cructaceous, ag that of tho 
lobster, and testaceous, as that of the oyster and 
claim. 

2, The outer coat of an egg. 

3, The outer part of a house unfinished. We say 
of a building that wants the interior timbers or fin- 
ishing, that it is a mere shell, 

4, A coarser kind of coffin. 

5. An instrument of music, like testudo tn Latin ; 
the first lyre being made, it is said, by drawing strin 
over a tortoise-shell. den. 

6. The outer frame or case of a block. Totten. 

7. Outer or superficial part; as, the shell of re- 
ligion. Ayliffe. 
& A hollow sphere of iron, which, being filled 

with gunpowder, and fired from a mortar or how- 

itzer, bursts into pieces ; a bomb. Brande. 

Fossil shells; shells dug from the earth. 

SHELL, vt To strip or break off the shell; or to 
take out of the sholl ; as, to shell nuts or almonds. 

2. To separate from the ears. as, fo shell maize. 

SHELL, v.% To fall off, as a shell, crust, or exterior 
coat. 

2. To cast the shell or exterior covering. Nuts 
skell in falling. 

3. To be disengaged from the husk; as, wheat or 
rye skella in reaping. 

SHEL’LAGC. n. The resin lac spread Into thin 
SHELL'-LAG,} plates, ’after being melted and 
strained. , Te. 
SHELL’-BARK, x. A species of hickory, (Carya 
squamosa,) whose bark is loose and peeling ; shag- 
bark. This species produces the most palatable nut. 

SHELL/ED, pp. or a. Deprived of tho shell; also, 
separated from the ear; as, shelled corn or maize. 

SHELL/-FISH, 2. A testaceous mollusk, whose ex- 
ternal covering consists of a shell ; as oysters, 
clams, &c. 

SHELL/ING, ppr. Taking off the shell; casting the 
external hard covering; separating from the husk 
and falling. 

2. Separating from the ear, as maize. 

SHELL!-MARL, 2. A deposit of shells, which have 
been disintegrated into a gray or white pulverulent 


mass. 
SHELL/-MBAT, 2. Food consisting of shell-fish, or 
testaceous mollusca. Fuller. 
SHELL, n. pl. The husks or envelopes of the cocoa- 
Hut, a decoction of ‘which in boiling water is used as 
a substitute for chocolate, cocoa, &c. McCulloch. 
SHELL/-WORK, (-wurk,) = Work composed of 
shells, or adorned with them, Cotgrave. 
SHELL/Y, « Abounding with shells; as, the shelly 
shore, ree Prior. 
2. Consisting of shelis. ~ 
SHEL/TER, n. [Sw. skyla, to cover; Dan. skiul, a 
shed or cover, a shelter; skiuler, to hide, cunceal, 
cloak ; L. celo. ‘ 
* 1, That which covers or defends from injury or 
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annoyance. A house is o shelter from rain and othe, 
inclemencies of the weather; the foliage of a tree is 
a shelter from the rays of the stin. 
: The healing plant shall aid, 
From stotms a chelter, and {rom hest a shade. Pope. 
2, The state of being covered and protected : pro 
tection ; security. . 
Who tuto shelter takes thelr tender blo6m. Young. 
3. He that defends or guards from danger; a pro- 
tector. Ps. Ixi, 
HEL/TER, v. t. To cover from violence, injury, an- 
Noyance, or attack ; as, a valley sheltered from the 
north wind by a mountain. 
Those rulns eheltered once his sacred head, Dryden. 
We bezought the deep to shelter us. Milton. 
2. To defend ; to protect from danger; t0 secure 
or render safe ; to harbor. 
What endlees honor shall you gain, 


To save and shelter troy ‘s unhappy train ? Dryden, 
3. To betake to cover or a safe placa 
They sheltered themselves under a rock, Abbot. 


4, To cover from notice; to disguise for protec- 
tion. 
Tn vain J strove to check my growing flame, 


Or shelter pansiun ander friondship’s name, Pror. 
SHEL/TER, v. i. To take shelter. 

There the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool. Milton. 


SHEL/TER-ED, pp. or ac. Covered from injury or an: 
noyance ; defended ; protected. y 

SHEL/TER-ING, ppr. Covering from injury or an- 
noyance ; protecting. 

SHEL/TER-LESS, a, Destitute of shélter or protec 
tion ; without home or refuge. 


Now ead and shelterless perhaps she lies, Rowe, 
SHEL/TER-Y, a. Affording shelter. [Little used,] 
White. 


SHEL/TIE, (shel’te,) n. A Shetland pony ; a umall 
but strong horse in Scotland ; so called from Shet- 


land, where it {s produced, Encye. 
SHELVE, shelv,) v. & To place on a shelf or on 
shelves. [Wot in use.] Chaucer. 


SHELVE, (shelv,)v. i [Sax. scylfan, to reel.) 
To incline ; to be sloping. 

SHELV'ING, ppr. or a. Inclining; sloping; having 
declivity. 

With rocks and shelving arches vaulted round. Addison, 

SHELV’Y, a Full of rocxs or sand-banks : shallow ; 
as, a shelvy shore. [See Basset Shak. 

S8HEM/ITE, n. A descendant of Shem. 

SHEM-IT‘IC, a Pertaining to Shem, the son of 
Noah. The Shemitic Janguages are the Chaldee. 
Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, Ethiopic, an 
Old Phenician. 

SHEWIT-ISM, 2. The system or peculiar forms of 
the Shemitic languages. 

SHEND, v. t+ prét. and pp. Suent. [Sax. scendan; 
D. schenden, to violate, spoil, slander, revile; G. 
schanden, to mar, spoil, disfigure, violate, abuse, de- 
bauch, ‘This Is from the root of scandal, } 

1, To injure, mar, or spoil. [ Obs.] 

That much I fear my body will bp shent. Dryden. 
2. To blame, reproach, revile, dégrade, disgrace. 
Ths fumous name of knighthood foully shend, [Obs, 


. 


3. To overpower or surpass. [ Obs.] 
She passed the rest as Cynthia doth shend 
The lesser ctars, 


SHENT, pp. Injured. 
etry.) 

SHE’OL, x. [Heb.] The place of departed spirits ; 
Hades, : 

SHEP’/HERD, (shep’perd,) x. [Sax. sceap-heard or 
hyrd; sheep and herd.] 

1, A man employed in tending, feeding, and guard- 
Ing sheep in the pasture, Milton. 

2, A svain; a rural lover. Ralegh. 

3 The pastor of a parish, church, or congrega- 
tion ; a minister of the gospel, who euperintends a 
church or parish, and gives instruction in spiritual 
things. _ God and Christ are in Scripture denoml- 
nated Shepherds, es they lead, protect, and govern 
their people, and provide for their welfare. Ps. xxiii. 
Ixxx. John x. 

SHEP/HERD-ESS, n. A woman that tends sheep; 
hence, a rural lass. 

She put herselF into the garb of a ehepherdess, Sidney. _ 


SHEP/HERD-ISH, a. Resembling a shepherd ; suit. 
ing a shepherd; pastoral ; rustic. Sidney. 

SHEP’/HERD-ISM, x. Pastoral life or occupation. 

SHEP/HERD-LY, a, Pastoral; rustic, Taylor. 

SHEP’/HERD’S NEE/DLE, 2. An annual plant of 
the genus Scangix; Venus’s comb, 

SHEP’/HERD’S POUCH,)n. An annual cruciferous 

SHEP/HERD’S PURSE, plant of the genus Cap 
sella, (Thiaspi, Linn.) 

SHEP/HERD’S ROD, A plant of the genus Dip- 
sacus; teasel. 

SHEP/HERD’S STAFF,2. Aplant of the genus Dip- 
sacus or teasel kind. 


Spenser. 
[Obsolete, unless in po- 
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3HER/BET, n, [Pers. Cay J ys sharbat, Thi word, 


as well as sirup and shrub, and L. sorbeo, is from the ‘BHIELD/ING, pers 


Ar w sya sharaba, to drink, to imbibe.] 


A drink composed of water, lemon-juice, and 
sugar, sometimes with perfumed cakes dissolved ia 
it, with an infusion of some drops of rose-water or 
other ingredient, to give it an agreeable taste. 


; . Cyc. 
3HERD, n. A fragment; as, pot-skerds usually writ- 
ten S.iarp, which sec. 

SHER'IF, mn. An Arabic word which means noble, 

SHER’ EEF, illustrious, given, in Arabia, Egypt, 
and Barbary, a3 a title.to the descendants of Mo- 
hammed. The chief magistrate of Mecca, &c., has 
this title. P. Cyc. 

This word is also written Scuza:r and Surn- 
RIFFE. 

SHERIFF, 2. [Sax. scir-gerefa;s scyre, scire, a shire 
or division, and gerefe, a reeve, a count, prefect, 
bailiff, provost, or steward ; G. grof, D. graaf. This 
word, from its derivation, would more properly be 
written Sun: 

An officer 1n each county, to whom {fs intrusted 
the execution of the laws. In England, sheriffs are 
appointed by the king. In tho United States, sher- 
iffs are elected by the legislacure, or by the citizens, 
or appointed and commissioned by the executive of 
the State. Tho office of sheriff in England is judi- 
cial and ministerial. In the United States it is 
mostly or wholly ministertal. The sheriff, by bim- 
self or bis deputies, executes civil and criminal pro- 
cess throughout the county, has charge of the jail 
and prisoners, attends courts, and keeps the peace. 

SHER/IPP-AL-TY,} x. The office or jurisdiction 

BHERIFF-DOM, of sheriff. [I believe none of 

SHER/IFF-SHIP. these words are now in use. 

SHERIFF-WICK, See Suaipvatty.] 

SHER’/RY, 2. [Sometimes written Suzrnn.] A 
strong wine of a deep amber color, and having, 
when good, an aromatic odor ; so called from Xeres, 
near Cadiz in Spain, where it is made. JMcCulloch. 

SHEW, (sho,) 

SHEW/ED, (shade,) 

SHEWN, (ahone.) 

BHBW’'-BREAD, (shd/bred.) See Saow-Breap. 

SHEW'ER, (shd’er,) nxn. One that shows, 
Buower. 

SHEW'ING, (shé'ing.) See Suowine. 

SHWVAH. Gee Suites. 

SHIB/BO-LETH, 2. 
stream of water.) 

1, A word which was made the criterion by which 
to distinguish the Ephraimites froin the Gileadites, 
The Ephraimites, not being able to pronounce the 
Jetter & sh, pronounced the word sibboleth, See 
Judges xii, Hence, 

2, The criterion of a party ; 
guishes one party from anoth 
peciiiarity in things of little importance. 

SHIDE, nr. [Sax. sceedan, to divide.] 

A piece split off; a cleft; a piece; a billet of 
wood ; a splinter. 

[Wot used in New England, and local in England.] 
BHTIE, (chi,) v. t. Tothrow ; as, to shiea stone ; often 
spelled Suv. [Various dialects,] Halliwell, 
SHIELD, cnecks,) n. [Sax. scyld; Sw. skéld: Dan. 
ekiold, xkildt: D. and G, schild, This word is from 
covering, dvfending, Bw. skyla, to cover; or from 
separating, Sax. scylau, Dan. skiller, tn separate 
Protection js deduced from either, and indeed both 
may bo radically one. (See Suerter) The L, scu- 
fum coincides in elements with the Sax, sceadan, to 
separate, and clypeus with the Gr. xadvtrw, to 

cover.] 

1. A broad piece of defensive armor; a buckler; 
used in war for the protection of the body. The 
sbielda of the ancients were of different shapes and 
sizes, triangular, squate, oval, &c., made of leather, 
or wood covered with leather, and borne on the left 
arm. This species of armor was a goud defense 
agninet arrows, darts, spears, &c., but would be no 
protection against bullets. E 

2, Defense; shelter; protection; or the person 
that dofends or protects; as, a chief, the ornament 
and shield ef the nation. 


I am thy ehield, and thy exceeding great re- 
xv. 


: See Suow, SHowep, Suown. 


[See 


[Heb., an ear of corn, or a 


or that which distin- 
er; and usually, some 
South. 


Fear not, Abram; 
ward, — Gen. 


3. In heraldhy, the escutcheon or field on which 
are placed thé bearings in coats of arms. 

4. In botany, a name given to the little colored 
cnps or lines with a hard disk, surrounded by a rim, 
and containing the fructification of lichens, 

Lindley. 


BHIELD, v.2, To cover as with a shield ; to cover 


from danger ; to defend ; to protect; to Becure from | SBIL-LA‘LY. 


assault or injury. 


To ere the son the vanquished father ehield, 
Hear one that comes to shiétd hia injured honor. 


Poh: 
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2, To ward off; to defend against; as, cluthes to; SHIL/LING, w. /S8ax. scill, ecilling; G. echillings D. 


shield one from cold. 
BHIELD/ED, pp. Covered, as with a shield ;-de- 
fended ; protected. 


fending from attack or injury ; protecting. 
SHIELD/LESS, a, Destitute of a shield or of protec- 


tion. 
SHIELD/LESS-LY, adv. Without protection 
SHIELD’LESS-NESS, n, Destitution of a shield or 
of protection. . 
SHIFT, v.i. [Sax. scyften, to order or appoint, to di- 
vide or distribute, also to verge or decline, also to 
drive; D, schiften, to divide, distinguish, part, turn, 
discuss; Dan. skijte, a parting, sharing, division, lot, 
share; skifter, to part, share, divide; Sw. skifta, to 
shift, to distribute. This verb {3 apparently from the 
same root as shiver ; Dan. skifer sig, to shiver; Sw. 
skifta om, to change. The primary seuse is, to move, 
to depart; hence, to separate. We observe by the 
Swedish that skifta om (om, about, or round) was 
originally the true phrase, to move about or round ; 
and we still e-y, to shift about.] 
1. To move; to change place or position. 
bles are not able to skif? and seek nutriment. 
Woodward, 
2. To change its direction ; to vary ; as, the wind 
shifted from south to west. 
3. To change ; to give place to other things. Locke. 
4. To change clothes, particularly the under gar- 
ment or chemise. Young. 
5. To resort to expedients for a livelfhond, or for 
accomplishing a purpose ; to move from one thing to 
another, and seize one expedient whien another fails, 
Men In distress will look to themeelves and leave their compan- 


Vegeta- 


fona to shift ea well rs they can, L’Estrange. 
6. To practice indirect methods, Ralegh. 
%.. To seek motheds of safety. 
Naturo twaches every creature how to shi/t for iteelf In cases of 
danger. L' Eastrange. 


8. To change place ; as, a cargo shifts from one 
side to the other. 

SHIFT,,v. t To change; to alter; ns, to shift the 
scenes, 

2. To transfer from one place or position to anoth- 
er; a3, shift the helm ; shift thea sails, 

3. To put out of the way by some expedient. 

I shifted him away, Shak, 

4. To change, a3 clothes ; as, to shift a coat. 

5. To dress in fresh clothes, Let him have time to 
shift himself. 

To shift about: to turn quite round to a contrary 
side or opposite point. 

To shift offi to delay 4 to defer; as, to shift of the 
duties of religion. Rogers. 

2. To put away ; to disengage or disoncumber one’s 
self, as of a burden or inconvenience, 

SHIFT, x <A change; o turning from one thin, to 
another } hence, an expedient tried in difficulty , one 
thing tried when another fails. 

Vl find a thousand ehi/te to get away. Shak. 
2. In a bad sense, mean refuge ; last resource. 
For' little souls on fittle ehifis rely. » Dryden, 


3. Fraud ; artifice; expedient to effect a bad pur- 
pose ; or an evasion; a trick to escape detection or 
evil. Hooker. South. 

4, A woman’s under garment; a chemise. 

SHIFT’ED, pp. Changed from one place or position 
to annther, 

SHIET’ER, n. One that shifts; the person that plays 
tricks or practices artifice. 

2. In ships, a person emsptoyed to assist the ship’s 
ceok in washing, steeping, and shifting the salt pro- 
visions. 

SHIFT’ING, ppr. or a. Changing place or position ; 
resorting from one expedient to another, 

SHIFTING, n, Act of shifting. 

SHIFT'ING-LY, adv. By shifts and changes; deceit- 


fully. 

SHIFT’LESS, a, Destitute of expedients, or not re- 
sorting to successful expedicnts ; wanting means to 
act or live ; as, a shiftless fellow, 

SHIFT’LESS-L.Y, adv.? In a shiftless manner. 

SHIFT’LESS-NESS, n. A state of being shiftless, 

SHYVITES, 7. pl. [Heretics ; from shah, heresy.}] That 
branch of the Mohammedans to whieh the Persians 
betong. They reject the first three caliphs, and con- 
sider Ali ns being the first and only rightful succes- 
sor of Mohammed, They do not acknowledge the 
Sunna or body of traditions respecting Mohammed as 
any part of the law, and on these accounts are treat- 
ed as heretics by the Sunnites, or orthodox Moham- 


medans, P. Cyc. 
SHILF, ». [G. schilf, sedge.] 
Straw Tooke. 


SBIUL, fo shell, is not in use. 

SHIGci, v. t. To put under cover; tosheal. [Not in 
usr, or local, 

rn. An oaken sapling or cudgel, said 

SHIL-LA’LAH, to be from a wood in Ireland of 
that name, famous for its oaks. [Irish.] Also spelled 
SHILievy, SHILLELAH. Grose, 


Covering, as with a shiold; do-’ 


achellags Sw. and Dan. skilings Fr. escalias It, acel- 
Hino: Sp, cheléns Port. zelim: from the Oslontal 2pv, 
shakal, to weigh. See SHeere, 

An Englisch silver coin, and money of account, 
equal to twelve pence, or the twenticth part of a 
pound. The English shilling or shilling sterling, is 
equivalent nearly to twenty-three cents, money of 
the United States. Our ancestors introduced the 
Dame with the cvin into this country . bat by depre- 
elation the value of the abilling sunk tn New Eng- 
land and Virginia one fourth, or to sixtoen cents and 
two thirds, and in Now York and Nurth Carulina to 
twelve and a balf cents. 

This denomination of money stifl subsists tn the 
United States, although there is no coin of that value 
current, except the Spanish coln of twelve and a half 
cents, which fs a shilling In the moncy of the State 
of New York, Since the aduption of the present 
coins of the United States, eagles, dollars, dimes, 
pens &c., the use of shilling is continued only by 


abit. 
SHIL'LY-SHAL'LY, «. [Russ, shalyu, to be foolish, 
to play the facl, to play wanton tricks, 
Foolish trifiing: trresolution. [Valgar.] 
[This word has probably been written Srrat-I- 
sHact-I from an ignurance of its origin.} 
SUPVLOA, x [Heb] The name given to the Mes 
siah by Jacob, Gen, xlix. 10, 
SHI’LY. See Snvcy. 
SHIM, 2. A tool used in ae 
land, or to cut it ap and clear 


to break down the 
of weeds, 
Farm. Encye. 
SHIM’ MER, ». t ae scymrians G. schinmerns D 
schemerens Dan. skimter.] 

To gleam ; to glistan. [Wot in use.]’ Chaucer. 

SHIN, n. [Saz. scina, scyne, shin, an -ban, shin- 
bone; G. schiene, schicne-beins D, » scheen-been} 
Sw. skenben.] 

The fure part of the leg, particularly of the human 
leg; the fire part of the crural bone called ti This 
bone, being covered only with skin, may be named 
from that circumstance — skin-bones or it may be 
formed from the root of chine, edge. 

SHINE, v.%3 pret. SHine> or SHoue; pp. ShineD or 


Suowe. [Sax. scinan: D, schuynens G. scheinen; Sw. - 


skina. If s is a prefix, this word accords with the 
zoel of L. canus, caneo; W. cdn, white, bright, See 

ANT. 

1. To emit rays of Nght; to give light; to beam 
with steady radiance; to exhibit brightness sr splen- 
dor; as, the sun shines by day ; the moon shines by 
night. Shining differs from sparkling, glistening, glit- 
tering, as It usually implies a steady radiation or emis- 
sion of tight, whereas the latter words asnaily imply 
irregular or }oterrupted radiation. This distinction 
is not always observed; and we may eay, the fixed 
Stara shine, as well as that they sparkle. But we 
hever say, the sun or the moon sparkles. 

2. To be bright; to be lively and animated; to be 
brilliant. 

Let thine eyes shine forth ln thelr full luster. Denham. 


$. To be unclouded , as, the moon shincs. 


Bason. 

4. To be glossy or bright, as silk. 

Fish with tholr fins and ehining scales, Blin. 
§. To be gay or splendid. 

So proud she ehined in her princely atate, ‘Spenser. 
6 To be beautiful. 
Once brightest shined this child of heat and air, Pope. 
7. To be eminent, conspicuous, or distinguished 
as, to shine [n courts, Phu et eae 

Pew ere qualified to shine In company, Swift. 
8 To give light, real or figurative, 
The light of righteousness bath not shined to os, Wisdom, 


9. To manifest glorious excellencies. Ps. lxxx. 

10, To be pens published. Js. ix. 

11, To bo conspicuously displayed ; to be manifest, 
Tet your light 60 shine before men. — Matt.v. _ 

To cause the face to shine; to be propitious. JVum. 

vi. Ps, lxvit. 
SHINE, x. Fair weather. ; 

Bo Q fiir or foul, rain or shina, Dryden. 

2. Brightness , splondor ; luster; gloss. 


The giltering ching of gold. Ducay 4 
Feir Sanioe 12 tome eu propitious shine, bly Som 
[vot elegant. | 
SHIN/ER, 2. A small fresh-water fish, of the minnow 
kind, so called from its shiny appearance. a 
ae cant name for bright pleces of money. [Vul- 
gar. 
SHYNESS. See Surwees. 
SHINGLE, (shing’g),) m. [G. achindels Gr. oxtvdah- 
wos: L, seendula, from scindo, to divide, G. schaiden. 
1, A thin board sawed or rived for covering buil 
ings. Shingles are of different lengths, with one end 
made much thinner than the other, for lapping. 
They are used for covering roofs, and sometimes 
the body of the building. 
2. Round, water-worn, and loose gravel and peb- 
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nee 


bles, or a collection of roundish stones, on shores | SHIP/MENT, 2. 


SHI] 


and coasts, 
The plain of \La Crau, in France, is composed of shingle. 
Pinkerton, 
Shingle-ballast is ballast composed of gravel. 
SHINGLE, v. t. To cover with shingles; as, to shin- 
le a roof. 

SHIN'GLED, pp. or a. Covered with shingles. 
SHIN''GLE-ROOF-ED, (shing’gl-rooft,) ca. Havinga 
roof covered with shingles. Blackwood, 

SHINGLES, (shing’glz,)n. [L. cingulum.] 

A kind of herpes, viz., Herpes Zoster, which 
spreads around the body like a girdle; an eruptive 
disease, Arbuthnot, 

SHIN’'GLING, ppr. Covering with shingles. 

SHIN’GLING, n. ‘The act of covering with shin- 
gles; a covering of shinglcs. 

SHIN’GLY, a. Abounding with gravel or shingle. 

‘SHIN’ING, ppr. Emitting light; beaming; gleauing. 

2. a. Bright; splondid ; radiant. 

3. Ilustrious ; distinguished ; conspicuous; as, a 
shining example of charity. 

BHIN'ING, rn. Effusion or clearness of light ; bright- 
ness. 2 Sam. xxiii. 
SHIN‘ING-NESS, n. Brightness; splendor. Spenser, 
SHIN’Y, ca. Bright; luminous; clear; unclouded. 
Like diatant thunder on a ohiny day. Dryden. 


SHIP, as a termination, denotes state or office; a3 in 


lordship. Steward, 
SHIP. eo Sars. 
SHIP, n. [Sax. scip, scyp; D. echip; G. schif, Bw. 


skepp; Dan. skib: L, scapha; from the ravt of shape; 
rene sceapian, scippan, scyppan, to create, form, or 
uild. 

Inu 3 general sense, a large vessel or building of a 
peculiar structure, adapted to navigation, or floating 
on water by means of sails. In an appropriate sense, 
@ building of a structure or form fitted for navigation, 
furnished with a boweprit and three masts, a main- 
mast, a foro-mast, and a mizzen-mast, each of which 
is composed of a lower imast, a top-imast, and top- 
gallant-mast, and square rigged. Ships are of vari- 
ous sizes and fitted for various uses ; most of them, 
howevor, fall under the denomination either of ships 
of war or of smerchant-ships. 

A ship of the line; usually a vessel of war of the 
mate of seventy-fuur gun3 or more. Totten. 

Armed ship; in English usages of war, a private 
ship taken into the service of the government in 
time of wir, and armed and equipped like a ship of 


- war. Brande, 
BHIP, v.t. [Sax. scipian.] cA 


1, ‘To put on board of a ship or vessel of any kind; | 


as, to shiz goods at Liverpool for Now York. n 
2. To transport in a ship; to convey by water. 
The cun no evoner shall the mountaina touch, - 
But we will ship bin hence, Shak. 
3. To engage for service on board of aship; as, to 
ship seamen, 
4. To receive into a ship or vessel; as, to ship a 


sea. Mar. Dict. 
5. To fix any thing in its place; as,to ship the 
tiller. Totton. 


To ship off; to send away by water; 4s, to ship of 
convicts, 
SHIP, v.% To engage for service on board of a ship. 
Totten, 
SHIP/BOARD, adv. [ship and board.] Togo on ship- 
board or a shipboard, is to go aboard ; to entera ship; 
to embark ; literally, to go over the side. It is a pecu- 
liar phrase, and not much used. Seamen say, to ga 
aboard or on beard. 
To bs on shipboard; to be in a ship; but seamen 
ges say, aboard or on board, 
2.x. Tho plank of a ship. Ezek. xxvii. [Wot 
now ent) 
SHIP/-BOY,2. [ship and boy.] A boy that serves on 
* board of a chip. 
SHIP’-BRO-KER, n. <A broker who procures insur- 
anca on Fe 
SHIP/-BUILD-ER, (-bild-er,)n. [shipand builder.] A 
man whose occupation is to construct ships and 
other vessels ; a naval architect ; a shipwright. 
SHIP’-RUILD-ING, (-bild-ing,) x. [ship and bwild.] 
Naval architecture ; the art of constructing vessela 
for navigation, particularly ships and other vessels of 
a large kind, bearing masts; in distinction from 
Boat-Burtptita. ’ 
SHIP’-CAR/PEN-TER, n, A shipwright; a carpen- 
ter that works at ship-building. 
SHIP’-CHAND-LER, xn. [ship and chandler, G. hand- 
ler, @ trader or doaler. 
One who deals in cordage, canvas, and other fur- 
niture of ships. 
SHIP/-HOLD-ER, nx. [shiv and 
a ship or of shipping. 
SHIP’LESS, a, Destituto of ships. Gray. 
SHIP/MAN, x, [ship and man.] A seaman or sailor. 
co 1 Kings ix. Acts xxviii, 
SHIP’-MA8-TER, rn. [shia and master.] The captain, 
inaster, or commander, of aship, Jonah i. 
SHIP’MATE,n. [ship and mate.] A term applied to 
sailors who serve in the same ship. 


hold. The owner of 


SHI 


The act of putting any thing on 
-beard of a ship or other vessel ; embarkation ; as, he 

. Was engaged in the shipment of coal for London. 
2, The goods or things shipped, or put on board of 
a ship or other vessel. Wo say, the merchants have 

made large shipments to the United States. 
The question is whether the share of M in the shipment is ex- 
empted from condemnation by reason of his neutral domicil, 
ij J. Story, 

SHIP/-MON-EY, (-raun-ne,) 2. [ship and money.] In 
English history, an imposition formerly charged on 
the ports, towns, cities, horonghs, and counties, of 
England, for providing and furnishing certain ships 
for the king’s service. ‘The attempt made by Charles 
I, to revive and enforce this iinposition was resisted 
by John Hampden, and was one of the causes which 


SHO . 


‘of cloth, as the lines of India rubber in shirred sus 
penders. ms 
SHIRT, (shurt,) n. [Dan. skiorte, Sw. skiorta, a shin; 
Dan. skiort, a petticoat; Ice, scyrta. This word 
seems to be named fruin its shortness or cutting off, 
and might have signified originally a somewhat 
prota garment shortened; Sax. scyrt, short, Li 
curtus. : =x 
A lvose garment of linen, cotton, or other mnaterial] 
worn by men and boys next the bady. 
Tt is folly fur a nation to export beef and Naen, while a great pan! 
of the peopl are obliged to subslst on potatoes, and five no 


shirts to wear, A, M.~ 
SHIRT, (shurt,) v. t. To cover or clothe, as with @ 
shirt. Dryden. 


2. 'To change the shirt, and put on a clean one. 


led to the death of Charles. It was finally abolished | SHIRT’ING, pyr. Covering with a shirt. 


by stat. 17 Car, IL. Brande. 
SHIP/-OWN-ER, xn. The owner of a ship or ships. 
SHIP/PED, (shipt,) pp. Put on board of a ship or ves- 
sel ; received on board. 
SHIP‘PEN, n. [Sax. scipen.] 
A stable; a cow-house. [Vot in use.] Chaucer. 
SHIP‘PER, z. One who places goods on board a ship 
for transportation. 
SHIP/PLING, ppr. Putting on board of a ship or ves- 
se] ; receiving on board. 
2. a. Relating to ships; as, shipping comers: 
ent, 
SHIP/PING, xn. Ships in _gencral ; ships or vessels of 
any kind for navigation. The shipping of the Eng- 
lish nation exceed3 that of any other; the tonnage 
of the shipping belonging to the United States is 
second only to that of Great Britain. 
To take shipping ; to embark ; to enter on board a 
ship or vesse) for conveyance or passage. John vi. 
Shipping articles; articles of agreement between 
the captain of a vessel an«) the seamen on board, in 
respect to the amount of wages, length of time for 


which thoy are shipped, &c. Bouvier. 
SHIP/-SHAPE, ado, Inaseamanlike manner ; hence, 
roperly ; according to usage. Totten. 


SI{1P’S-HUS’BAND, ». One who attends to the 
requisite repairs of a ship while in port, and does gil 
the other necessary acts preparatory to a voyage. 


Bouvier. 
SHIP/WRECK, (-rek,) x. [ship and wreck.| The de- 
struction of a ship or other vessel by being cast 


ashore or broken to pieces by striking against rocks, 


shoals, and tho like. Mar. Dict. 
»2. The parts of a shattered ship. [Unrusual.] 
3. Destruction. [ Dryden. 


To make shipwreck concerning faith, is to apostatizo 
from the love, profession, and practice, of divine 
truth which had been embraced. 1 Tim. i. 

SHIP/WRECK, v. t. To destroy by running ashore 
oron rocks orcand-banks. How many vessels are 
annually shipwrecked on the Bahama rocks! 

2. To suffer the perils of being cast away; to be 
cast ashore with the loss of the ship. The ship- 
wreci:ed taariners were saved. Addison. Shak. 

SHIP/WRECK-ED, (-rekt,) pp. or a. Cast ashore; 
dashed upon the rocks or banks ; destroyed. 

SHIP/WRIGHT, (-rite,) n. [ship and wright. See 
Work.] 

One whose occupation ia to construct ships; a 
builder of ships or other vessels. Swift. 
SHIRE or SHYRE, 7. ([Gax. scir, scire, scyre, a divis- 
ion, from sciran.to divide. (See Suarz and Sxrar.) 
It is pronounced, in compound words, shir, as in 

Hampshire, Berkshire.] 

In England, a division of territory, otherwise 
called a county. The shire was originally a division 
of the kingdom under the jurisdiction of an earl or 
count, whoss authority waa intrusted to the sheriff, 
aoe On this officer the government ulti- 
mately devolved. In the United States, the corre- 
sponding division of a State is called a county, but 
we retain shire in the compound hclf-shire; as when 
the county court is held in two towns in the same 
county alternately, we call one of the divisions.a 
half-~shire. 

In some States, shire is used as the constituent part 
of the name of a county, as Berkshire, Hampshire, in 
Massachusetts. These being the names established 
by law, we say, the county of Berkskire, and we can 
net with propriety say, the county of Berks, for there 
ig no county in Massnchusetts thus named. 

SHIRE/-MOTE or SHIRE’-MOTE, x. [Sax. scyr- 
gemote, shire-meoting. } 

Anciently in England, the county court; sheriff's 
turn or court. Cowel. Blackstone. 
SHIRK, v. t. cri. To avoid or get off from; to slink 

away. Smart. [Vulgar.] Seo also Suanx. 
SHIRK,n. One.who seeks to avoid duty; one who 
lives by shifts and tricks. [See Suarx.] 
BHIRK/ING, 2. A living by shifts and tricks, 
SxarK.] 
SHIRL; 4 different spelling of SHort. [See Suort.] 
SHIR/LEY, 2. A bird, by some called the Greatex 
Buurincr:; havingthe upper part of the body of a 
dark brown, and the throat and breast red. Dict. 
SHIR/RED, (shurd.)‘a. A term applied to articles 
having lines or cords inserted between two pieces 


[See 


| SHIRT’ING, z. 


Cloth fur shirts. 
SHIRT’LESS, (shurt'less,) c. Wanting a shirt. 


P 

SHIST. See Scuist. oe 

SHIT/TAH, (x. [Heb.] In Scripture, a sort of pre 

SHIT/TIM cious wood of which the tables, altars} 
and boards, of the tabernacle were made among the 
Jews. It is supposed to have been the woud of a 
species of Acacia, which is hard, tough, and semouth, 
and very beautiful. Gesenius. 

SHIT’TLE, a. [Sec SHoot.] Wavering; unsettled, 
' Not used. or local.] 

SHIT‘TLE-€OCK. See Snuttiecock. 

SHIT’TLE-NESS, n. Unsettledness; inconstancy. 
Bae in use, or local.] 

SHIVE, n. [D. echuf; G. scheibe. If s is a prefix, this 
word agrees radicaSly with chip.] 

1. A slice; a thin cut; as, a skive of bread. [Wot 
tn use.] Shak, 
2. A thin, flexible piece cut off. [JVot in use.]} 

Boyle, 
3. A little pieco or fragment ; as, the shives of flax 
made by breaking. 

SHIV’‘ER, x. [G. schiefer, a splinter, slate ; schicfern, 
to shiver, to scale; Dan, skive, Sw. ckifra, a slice; 
Dan. skifer, skiver, a slate ; skifer sig, to shiver, peel, 
or split, Sw. skifve sig.] : 

1. In mineralo,ry, a variety of blue slate. 
2. In seamen’s language, a little wheel; a shenve. 

SHIV’ER, v. t. os Qu. Heb, 1a¥, to break into 
pieces. Class Br, No. 26.] 

1, To break into many small pieces or splinters ; to 
shatter ; to dash tu pieces by a blow. 
The ground with shivered armor strown. Milton, 
2. Among seamen, to shake in the wind; applied 
to sails ; as, ‘shiver the mizzen topsail.”” Totten. 

SHIV’ER,v.i. To fall at once into many small pieces 

or parts, 
The natural world, should gravity once cease, would Instantly 
shiver into millions of atoms, Woodward. 
2. To quake; to tremhlo; to shudder; to shake, 
as with cold, ague, fear, or horror. 


Tho man that ¢hivered on the brink of sin, Dryden. 
Prometheus ls lait 
On icy Caucasus to shiver. Swift. 


3. To be affected with a thrilling sensatiun, like 
that of chiSliness, 

Any very hurch nojae will svt the teeth on edge, and make all the 

body ehiver. Bacon, 
SHIV’/ER, 2. A small piece or fragment into which a 
thing breaks by any sudden violence, ' 

He would pound thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks 

a biscuit. Shak. 
SHIV’/ER-ED, pp. Broken or dashed into small 
pieces. 
SHIV’ER-ING, ppr. or a. 
sincll pieces. 
P 2. Quaking ; trembling ; shaking, as with cold or 
ear. 
SHIV’ER-ING, n. Tho act of breaking or dashing to 
pieces , division ; severance, 

2. A trembling, a shaking with cold or fear. 

SHIV’ER-ING-LY, adv. With shivering, or slight 
trembling. 
SHIV’/ER-SPAR, n. [G. schiefer-spath.] 
A carbonate of lime, so called from its slaty strug. 
ture; called also Sratre-Sran. Phillips. 
SHIV’EB-Y, ac. Easily falling into many pieces ; not 
firmly cohcring ; incompact ; as, shivery stone. 

SHOAD, xn. Among miners, a train cf metallic stones 
mixed with rubbish, which serves to direct them in 
the discovery of mines. Encyc. 

SHOAD/-STONE, nx. A small stone or fragment of 
ore made smooth by the action of the water passing 
over it. Halliwell. 

SHOAL, n. [Sax. sceol, a crowd. It should rather be 
written SHoxe. 

1, A great multitude assembled ; acrowd ; athrong; 
as, shoals of people. Immense shoals of herring ap- 
pear on the coast in the spring. 

The vices of a prince draw shoals of followers. Decoy of Piety. 

2. A place where the water of a river, lake, or sea 
is shallow or of little depth ; a sand-bank or bar; @ 
shallow. The entrance of rivers is often rendered 
difficult or dangerous by shoals. 


Breaking or dashing into 
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SHOAL, v. i. To crowd; to throng; to assemble in a 
‘ multitude. The fishes shoaled about the place. 
Chapman. 
2. To become more shallow. The water shoals as 


‘we approach the town. 


SHOAL, a. Shallow; of little depth; as, shoal 
water. 
BHOAL/I,NESS, 2. [from shoaly.] Shallowness ; 


little depth of water. 
2. The state of abounding with shoals. 
SHOAL/Y, a. Full of shoals or shallow places, 


The tossing vessel sailed on ehoaly ground. Dryden, 


SHGOAR, » <A prop. [Sce Brose] 
SHOAT, x. Ayoung hog. [Seo Sxorz.] 
SHOCK, na. [D. schok, a bounce, jolt, or leap; Fr. 
\ choc, astriking or dashing against. See Suaxc.] 
‘J. A violent collision of bodies, or the concussion 
which it occasions; a violent striking or dashing 
- against. 
The strong, unshaken mounds resist the shocke 
OF tides and cess. Blackmore. 
2. Violent onset ; conflict of contending armies or 
eS. 
& He stood the shock of a whole host of foes. Addison, 
3. External vivlence ; as, the shocks of fortune. 
Addison. 
4, Offense ; impression of disgust. 
Fewer ghocka a statesman gives his friend. Young. 


5. In electricity, the effect on the animal system of 
a discharge of the fluid from a charged body. 

6. A pile or assemblage of sheaves of wheat, rye, 
&c. The number of sheaves varies from twelve to 
sixteen. The latter is the number in New England. 

Farm. Encye. 

And causes it on shocks to be by and by set. Tusser. 

Behind the maater walks, builds up the ehocks. Thomson. 

7. A dog with long hair or shag. [from shag.] 

®HOCK, v.¢. [D. schokken; Fr. choquer.] 

1, To shake by the audden collision of a body. 

2. To meet force with force ; to encounter. Shak. 

3. To strike, as with horror or disgust ; to cause to 
recoi!, as from something odious or horrible; to of- 
fend extremely ; to disgust. I was shocked at the 
Bight of so much misery. Avoid every thing that 
can shock the feelings of delicacy. 


Advise hira not to shock a father’s will, Dryden. 
BHOCK, v.% To collect sheaves into a pile ; to pile 
sheaves, Tusser. 


BHOCK’ED, (shokt,) pp. 
offended ; disgusted. 
2. Piled, as sheaves. 
BHOCK’HEAD-ED, ¢«. Having a thick and bushy 
head of hair. 
BHOCK’ING, ppr. Shaking with sudden violence, 
2. Meeting in onset or violent encounter. 
Aud now with shouts the shocking armies closed, 


Struck, as with horror ; 


Pope. 
3. a. Striking, as with horror; causing to recoil 
with horror or disgust ; extremely offensive or dis- 
gusting. 
The French humor — ie very shocking to the Itallans. Addison. 


BHOCK/ING-LY, adv. In a manner to strike with 
horror or disgust. Chesterfield, 
BHOCK’ING-NESS, 2. The state of being shocking. 

SHOD, for SHokEp, pret. and pp. of Buox. 

BHOE, (shoo,) n.; pl. Suoes. [Sax. sceo, sceor; G. 
schuh; D. schoen; Sw. sko; Dan. skoe, a shoe ; skoer, 
to bind with iron, to shoe. It is uncertain to what 
this word was originally applied, whether to a band 
of iron, or to something worn on the human foot. 
It is a contracted word. In G. handschuh, hand-shoe, 
fs a glove. The sense is probably a cover, or that 
which is put on } 

1. A covering for the foot, usually of leather, com- 
Sor of a thick species for the sole, and a thinner 

ind for the vamp and quarters. Shoes for ladies 
often have some species of cloth for the vamp and 
quarters, 

2. A plate or rim of iron nailed to the hoof of a 
horse to defend it from injury; also, a plate of iron 
for an ox’s hoof, one for each division of the hoof. 
Oxen are shod in New England, sometimes to defend 
the hoof from injury in stony places, more generally 
to enable them to walk on ice, in which case the 
shoes are armed with sharp points. This is called 
ealking. ; 

3. The plate of iron which {s nailed to the bottom 
of the runner of a sleigh, or any vehicle that slides 
on the snow in winter. 

4, A piece of timber fastened with pins to the bot- 
tom of the runners of a sled, to prevent them from 
wearing. 

5. The inclined piece at the bottom of a water 
trunk or lead pipo, for turning the course of the water, 
‘and discharging it from a building. Guilt. 

6. Something in form of a shoe, or answering the 
'purpose of a shoe, - 

7. A cover for defense. 

Shoe of an anchor; a small block of wood, convex 


on the back, with a hole to receive the point of the | SHOOT, »v, i To 


anchor fluke ; used to prevent the anchor from tear- 
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ing te planks of the vessel when raised or low- 
ered. Totter. 
SHOE, (shoo,) v. t; pret. and pp. Suop, To furnish 
with shoes; to put shoes on; as, to shos a horse or 
an ox; to shoe asled or sleigh. 
2. To covey at the bottom. : Drayton. 
To shoe an anchor ; to cover the flukes with broad, 
triangular pieces of plank. This is intended to give 
the ancher a stronger hold ‘in soft grounds. Totter. 
SHOE/BLACK, (shoo’blak,) ». [shoe and black.] A 
person that cleans shoes. : 
SHOE’BOY, x. [shoe and boy.] A boy that cleans 


shoes. 
SHOE’/BUCK-LE, (shoo’buk-l,)-n. [shoe and buckle.] 
A buekle for fastening a shoe to the foot. 
SHOE’ING, (shoo/ing,) ppr. Putting on shoes, 
SHOE’/ING-HORN, 2. [shoe and horn.] A horn used 
ve facilitate the entrance of the fout into a narrow 
shoe. 
2, Any thing by which a transaction is facilitated ; 
any thing used as a medium ; in contempt. Spectator, 
SHOE’-LEATH-ER, (shoo/leth-er,) . [shoe and 
leather.] Leather for shoes. 
SHOE/LESS, a. Destitute of shoes. 
Caltrops very much Incommoded the ehoeless Moors, 
Dr, Addison, 
SHOE’MAK-ER, n. [shoe and maker.] One whose 
occupation or trade is to make shoes and boots. 
SHO’/ER, x. One that fits shoes to the feet; one that 
furnishes or puts on shoes ; as a farrier. 
SHOEL/STRING, 2. [shoe and string.] Astring used 
to fasten a shoe to the foot. 
SHOB’/TYE, (shoo/tf)) x. 


used for fastening a shee to the foot. Hudibras. 
SHOG, for Suocz ; a violent concussion. pay - use.] 
eit. 
SHOG, v4 Toshake ; to agitate. [WVot in iany 
Carew. 
SHOG, v.% To move off; to be gone; to jog. [Wot 
in use.] [Soe Joo. . Hall, 
SHOG/GING, x, Concussion. [Vot in weed Harmar. 
SHOG’/GLE,+.t, Toshake; to joggle. [Vot in use,] 
See Joaoxez.] Pegge 


SHOLE, 7. [Sax. sccol, a crowd.) 

A throng; a crowd; 2 great multitude assembled. 
This is the better orthography. See SHoar.] 
SHOE, pp. of Suine. 
SHOO, v. t. [G. scheuchen, to scare.] 
A To scare; to drive away by frightening; hence, 
je gone. 
[4 word used in scaring away fowls, but wsed in the 
imperative only.] 

SHOOK, pp. of Suarez. 

SHOOK, x. In commerce, shooks are casks of hogs- 
head staves prepared for yse. Boards for boxes of 
sugar, prepared or fitted for use, bear the same name. 

SHOOK, v.t. To pack staves in casks. 

SHOON, old pl. of Sxor. [Obs.] 

SHOOT, v. t.; pret. and pp. SHot. The old participle 
Suotren [3 obsolete. [Sax. secotan, scytan, to shoot, to 
dart, to rush, to lay out or bestow, to transfer, to 
point with the finger, whenco to lead or direct; G. 
schossen, to shoot, and to pay scot, also schiessen, 
to shoot, to dart; D. schieten; Sw. skiuta; Dan. 
skyder ; ir.- sceithim, to vomit, sciot, an arrow or 
dart 5 it. scattare, to shoot an arrow ; L, scateo, to 
shoot out .water; W. ysguthaw, ysgudaw, to scud ; 
yagwdu, to thrust ; ysgythu, to spout. It is formed 
with a prefix on ry 

1. Tolet fly and drive with force ; as, to shoot an 
arrow. 

2, To discharge and cause to be driven with vio- 
lence ; 23, to sheot a ball. 

3. To send off with force ; to dart. 

And from about her shot darts of desire. 
4, To let off; used of the instrument. 
The two ends of a bow ehot off, fly from one another. Boyle. 


5. Tostrike with any thing shot; as, to skoot one 
with an arrow or a bullet. 

6. To send out ; to push forth ; as, a plant shoots a 
branch. 

7. To push out; to emit; to dart; to thrust forth. 


Beware the eecret snake that ehoots a sting. Dryden. 


8. To push forward ; to drive; to prepel; as, to 
shoot a bolt. ‘ 
9. To push out; to thrust forwerd. 


They shoot out the lip. — Ps. xxil. 


Tho phrase to shoot owt the lip, signifies to treat 
with derision or contempt. 

10, To pass through with swiftness; as, to shoot 
tho Stygian flocd. - 

11. To plane straight, or 
man’s term. 

Two ane of wood that are shot, that Is, 

chisel, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 
fit by planing ; 6 work- 


planed or pared with a 
Moron. 

12, To kill by a pall, arrow, or other thing shot ; 
as, to shoot a duck. 

13. To pass rapidly under by the force. of a cur- 
rent ; a3, to shoot a bridge, Totten. 
perform the act of discharging, 
sending with force, or driving any thing by means of 


[shoe and tye} A ribbon | 


» 
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an engine or instrument; as, to shoot at s target or 
mark. . 
w and sh Prior. 
The rece Seen cerely garvel ik, all chal a tic tae 
xix. 
2. To germinate; to bud; to sprout; to send forth 
branches, 


Onions, az hang, will shoot forth. Bacon. 
But the wild clive ahvote and shades the ungratefdl plaic, 
Delightful tack, 2 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, Thomeon, 


3. To form by shooting, or by an arrangement of 
rticles into spicule. Metals shoot into crystals 
very salt shoots into crystals of e determinate form 
4, To be emitted, sent forth, or driven along. 
There shot a streaming lamp slong the sky. Dryden. 
5. To protuberate ; to be pushed out; to jut; to 
project. Tho land shoots into a promontory. 
6. To pass, as an arrow or pointed instrument ; te 
penetrate. : 
Try words choot through my heart. Addison, 
7. To grow rapidly ; to become by rapid growth. 
The boy scon shoots up to a man. 
He'll soon ehoot up a hero. Dryden, 
8. To move with velocity ; as, a shooting star. 
9. To fee! a quick, darting pain. My templés shoot, 
To shoot ehead; to outstrip in running, flying, or 
sailing. 

SHCOT,n. Tho act of teat | or driving any thing 
with violence ; the discharge of a fire-arm or bowl; 
as, a good shoot. $ 

The Turkish bow giveth a very forcible ehoot. Bacon. 
2. The act of striking, or endeavoring to strike 
witb a missive weapon. ‘ Shak.- 
3. A young branch. 4 
Prune off superfluous branches and shoote of this wot spring, 
pelyndt 


4, A young swine which is shooting or growing up. 
Holloway., 


[In Wew England, pronounced shote.] 
SHOOT’ER, 2. One that shoots; an archer; a gun- 
ner. Herbert. 
SHOOT’ING, ppr. or a. Discharging, as fire-arms; 
‘driving or sending with violence ; pushing out ; pro- 
tuberating ; germinating; branching; glancing, as 


pain. 

SHOOTING, x. The act of discharging fire-arms, or 

of cending an arrow with force; a firing. 

2. Sensation of a quick, glancing pain. 

3. In sportsmanship, the act or practice of killing 
game with guns or fire-arms. 

SHOOT’ING-STAR, zn. A fire ball or meteor which 
darts across the sky with a transient light. Shooting- 
stars have been found to be more abundant at puartic~ 
ular periods, the most remarkable of which are the 
13th of November and the 9th or 10th of August, 

Olmsted. 

SHOOT’Y, a, Of equal growth or size. Grose. 

SHOP, x [Norm. schope; Sax. sceoppa, a depository, 
from sceapian, to form or shape; Sw. skap, a reposi- 
tory ; Dan. skab, a cupboard or chest of drawers. 
Qu. Fr. echoppe.] . 

1, A building in which goods, wares, drugs, &c., 
are sold by retail. 

2. A building in which mechanics work, and 
where they keep their manufactures for sale. 


Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. Franktin, 


SHOP, v. i. To visit shops for purchasing goods; 
used chiefly in the participle; as, the lady is shop- 


ng. 

SHOP BOARD, n, [shop and board.) A behch on 
which work is performed; as, a doctor or diving 
taken from the sh.pboard. South. 

SHOP’BOOQK, n. [shop and book.] A book in which 
a tradesman keeps his accounts, Locke, 

SHOP/KEEP-ER, nr. [shkep and keep.] A trader who 
sells goods in a shop or by retail ; in distinction from 
a Mencnant, or one who sells by wholesale. Addison. 

SHOP’LIFT-ER, n. [shop and lift. Sce Lirt.] One 
who steals any thing in a shop, or takes 8 pri- 
vately from a shop ; one who, under pretense of buy- 
ing goods, takes occasion to steal. 

SHOP’LIFT-ING, rn. Larceny committed in a shop; 
the stealing of any thing from a shop. 

SHOP’LIKE, a. Low; vulgar. B. Jonson. 

SHCP/MAN, nr. [shop and man.] A petty trader. 

Dryden. 


2, One who serves in a shop. Johnson. 
SHOP’PING, ppr. Visiting shops for the purchase of 


goods, 

SHOP’PING, n. The act of visiting shops for the puy- 
chase of goods. . 

SHORE, the old pret, of Suzan. [Obs.] 

SHORE, 2. [Sax. score. 

The coast cr land adjacent to the ocean or sea, of 

to a large lake or river. This word is applied 
rily to the land contiguous to water; but it extende 
also to the ground near the border of the sea or of a 


lake, which is cavered with water. We also use 
the word to express the land near the border of the 


, 
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sea or of a great lake, to an Indefinite extent; as 
when we say,atown stands onthe shore, We do 
not apply the word to the land contiguous to a small 
stream. This we call a Bank. 3 

SHORE, xn. The popubar but corrupt pronunciation of 
sewer; @ pronunciation that should be carefully 
avoided. 

BHORE, x. [Sp. and Port. escora;s D. schoor.] 

A prop or timber placed aa a brace or support on 

the side of a building or other bai Watts. Guwilt. 
BHORE, v. t. To prop; to stpport by 
tress; usually with up; as, to shore up a building, 

2. To set on shore. [Wot in wse.] Shak. 
SHOR’ED, pp. Propped ; supported by a prop. 
BHOR‘ING “ig Propping ; supporting, 
SHORE’/LES , @ Having no shore or coast; of in- 

definite or unlimited extent ; a3, a shoreless eh 
oye, 
SHORE’LING, ) x. In England, the skin of a ‘eae 
SHOR'LING, sheep shorn, as distinct from the 
morling, or skin taken from the dead sheep. Hence, 
in some parts of England, a zhorling is a sheep shorn, 
and a morling is one that dies, 4 Encyc. 
SBHORL, x. [Sw. srl, from skor brittle ro Pt 
skidr. 

A mineral, black tourmaline. Dana. 
SHOR-LA'CEOUS, a, Like shorl; partaking of the 
nature and characters of shorl. Kirwan, 
SHORL‘ITE, nx. A mineral of a greenish-white color, 
sometimes yellowish, a variety of topaz; mostly 
found in irregular, oblong masses or columns, in- 

serted in a mixture of quartz and mica or granite. 
Klaproth. iran, 
Bhorlite or shorlous topaz, the pycnite of Werner, 
is of a straw-yellow color. Ui 
SHORN, pp. cf Suzan. Cut 
shorn. 


2. Having the hair or wool cut off or sheared ; as, 
8 shorn jamb, 
3. Deprived ; as, a prince shorn of his honors. 
SHORT, a. [Sax. sceort, scyrt: G. Rarz; D. Sw. and 
Dan. kort; Fr. court, it. corto; L. curtug; Ir. gear; 
Rugs. kortayu, to shorten. It is from cutting off or 
bia sey Qu. Dan. skidr, Sw. skor, brittle.] 
Not long; not having great longth or extension ; 
@s, a short distance; a short ferry; a short flight; a 
short piece of timber. 
‘The bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on ll. — 
Is, xxviil, . 
2. Not extended in time ; not of Jong duration. 
The triumphing of the wicked ts short, —Job xx. 1 Thess. i, 
3. Not of usual or sufficient Jongth, reach, or ex- 
tent. 
‘Weak though I am of limb, and short of sight. Pope. 
4. Not of long duration ; repeated at small inter- 
vals of time ; a3, short breath. Dryden. Sidney. 
5. Not of adequate extent or quantity ; not reach- 
{ng the point demandod, desired, or expected ; as, a 
quantity short of our expectations, 
: Not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what 1 ought. Milton, 
_ . 6. Deficient ; defective; imperfect. This account 
1s short of the truth. 
7. Not adequate; insufficient; scanty; as 
visions are short ; a short allowance of water 


voynge. 
rs Rot sufficiently supplied scantily furnished. 
The a bre do Inferlor in number, and grew short in their 


re. 
off; as,a lock of wool 


pro- 
for the 


9. Not far distant in time ; future. 

= pelo lela Coteaat A= hd 

We now say, at skort notice. In mercantile lan- 
guages a note or hill js mado payable at short sight, 
hat is, ia a little time after being presented to the 


attend him, to be 


payer. 
0. Not fotching a compass; as in the phrase, to 
tura short. : 
11. Not going to the point intended ; as, to stop 


12. Defective in quantity ; as, sheep short of their 
wool, : Dryden. 
13. Narrow ; limited; not extended ; not large or 
comprehensive, 

Oy short ond 
nana 

14 Brittle; friable; breaking alf at once without 
aplinters or shattero; as, marl so short that it can not 
be wronght into a ball, Mortimer. 

15, Not bending. : 

The lance broke short. Dryden, 

16. Abrupt ; brief; pointed ; petulant; severe. I 
asked him a question, to which he gavo a short an- 
ower. ; 

To be short; to be scantily supplied; as, to be short 
of bread or water. 

To come short ; to fail; not todo what is demanded 


Rowe, 


or ox d, or what {a nocessary for the purpose ; 
ee to persons. We all come short perfect 
lence to God’s wiil. 


» & Not to reach or obtain. Rom. iii. 


& post or but- 
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3. To fail; to be insufficient, Provisions come | SHORT’-SIGHT, (-site,) x. Short-sightedness; mj 


short. : 

To cut short; to abridge; to contract; to make 
too small or defective ; also, to destroy or consume. 
2 Kings x, 

To fall short; to fail; to be inadequate or scanty ; 
as, provisions fall short; meney falls short. 

d. To fail; not to do or accomplish; as, to fall 
short in duty. 

3. To be less. The measure falls short of the es- 


timate. 

To ce short; to stop at once; also, to stop with- 
out reaching the point intended. 

To turn s i to turn on the spot occupied; to 
turn without making a compass, 

For turning short he struck with all his might. Dryden. 


To bs taken short; to be seized with urgent neces- 
Swift 


sity. 
n short; in few words; briefly; to sum up or 
close in a few words. 


opy ; Vision accurate only when tho object is n 


Good. 
SHORT!-SIGHT’ED, (-site’-,) a. Not able to see fary 
having limited vision ; in @ literal sense, 

2. Not able to look far into futurity ; not able te 
preemand things deop or remote; of limited in- 
ellect : 

SHORT’-SIGHT’/ED-NESS, n. A defeet in vision, 
consisting in the inability to seo things at a distance, 
sd * the distance to which the sight ordinarily ex- 

nds, = 

2. Defective or limited intellectual sight ; inability 
to see far into futurity or into things deep or abstruse. 

Addison, 

SHORT’-WAIST-ED, a, [short and waist.] Having 
a short waist or body. Dryden. 

SHORT’-WIND-ED, a, [short and wind.] Affected 
with shortness of breath; having a quick respira- 
tion ; as, dyspnq@ic and asthmatic persons. May. 


- SHORT’-WING-ED, a. [skort and wing.] Having 
ggeieot tee . ay 8, the fet the short wings} as, 2 ere bawk. e] den. 
: SHORT!’-WIT-TED, a. Having little wit; not wise; 
BOYCE CCS Ba Sek of scanty intellect or judgment. ” Hales, 
SHORT, ado. Not long; as, short-enduring joy; a| SHOR/Y,a [from chore.] 


short-breathed man. Dryden. Arbuthnot, 
In connection with verbs, short is a modifying 
word, or used adverbially ; as, to come short, &c, 
SHORT, v. t. To shorten. : 
2. vi. To fail; to decrease, [Wot in use.] 
SHORT’-BREATH-ED, (-bretht,) a. Having short 
breath or hy respiration. 
SHORT'-CAKE, 7. A soft and friable cake, in which 
hutter or lard has been mixed with the flour. Forby. 
SHORT’€OM-ING, (-kum/ing,) x. A failing of the 
usual produce, quantity, or amount, as of a crop. 
Chalmers. 
2. A failure of full performance, as of duty. 
SHORT!-DAT-ED, a [short and date.] Having lit- 
tle time to run. Sandys. 
SHORT’-DRAWN, a. Being of short breathing ; im- 
erfectly inspired, as breath, 
SHORT’EN, (short’n,) v. t. [Sax. scyrtan.] 

1. To make short in measure, extent, or time; as, 
to shorten distance; to shorten a road ; to shorten 
days of calamity. Matt. xxiv. 

3, To abridge ; to lessen ; as, to shorten labor or 
work. 

3. To curtail ; as, to shorten the hnir by clipping. 

4, To contract ; to lessen; to reduce or diminish 
in extent or amount; as, to shorten sail; to shorten 
an allowance of provisions. 

5. To confine ; to restrain. 

a See Serene an Goel, & em shorn’ my 


6. To lop; to deprive. 
The youth — shortened of his ears, Dryden, 
< To make paste short or friable, with butter or 


lard. 

SHORT’EN, (short/n,) v. & To become short or 
shorter. ‘Che day shortens in northern latitudes from 
June to December. 

2, To contract’; as, a cord shortens by being wet ; 
a metalli¢ rod shortens by cold. 

SHORT’EN-ED, pp. or a. Made short or shorter; 
abridged ; contracted. 

SHORT’EN-ING, ppr. Making short or shorter ; con- 
eiaghl 

SHORT‘EN-ING, n. A making short or shorter. 

2. Something used in cookery to make paste short 
or friable, as butter or lard. ‘alliwell, 
SHORT’-HAND, n. [short and hand.] Short writing ; 
&@ compendious method of writing by substituting 
characters, abbreviations, or symbols for words ; oth- 

erwiso callod SrrroonarHy. Locke. 

SHORT!'-JOINT-ED, a. [short and joint.] A horse 
is said to be shortjointed, when the pastern is too 
short. Encyc. 

SHORT’-LIV-ED, a. [short and live.] Not living or 
lasting long ; boing of short continuance ; as, a chort- 
lived race of beings; short-lived pleasure ; short-lived 
passion, den, Addison. 

SHORT'LY, adv. Quickly ; soon; ina little time. 

The armics came shortly In view of each other, Clarendon, 


2. In few words; briefly; as, to express ideas 
more shortly in verse than in prose. ope. 
SHORT’NER, 2. He or that which shortens. Swift. 
SHORTNESS, n. The quality of being short in space 
or time ; little Jength or little duration ; as, the short- 
ness of & journoy or of distance; the shortness of 
the days in winter; the shortness of life. 

2. Fewness of words; brevity ; conciseness ; 29, 
the shortness of ancesay. The prayersof the church, 
by reason of their shortness, are easy ror tho memory. 

3. Want of reach or the power of retention ; as, 
the shortness of tho memory. Bacon. 

4, Deficiency ; imperfection; limited extent; as, 
the shortness of our reason. lanvi 

SHORT’-RIB, 2. [short and rib.] One of the lower 


ribs ; a rib shorter the others, below the sternum ; 

a false rib. : Wiseman. 
SHORTS, x. pl. The bran and coarse part of meal, in 

mixture, ‘ Hulliwell, 


Lying near the shore or 
coast, [Little used.] Burnet. 


| SHOT, pret. and pp. of SHoot. 


SHOT,n. (Sax. scyt; D. schoot, schot. See Suoor 
and Scot. 
1, The act of shooting; discharge of a missile 
weapon, : 
He cansed twenty ehot of his greatest cannon to be made at the 
King’s ermy. Clarendon, 


Note. — Tho plural, shots, may be used, but shot ta 
used in both numbers, 

2. A missile weapon, particularly a ball or bullet. 
Shot is properly whatever is discharged from fire- 
arms or cannon by the fotce of gunpowder. Shot 
used in war {is of various kinds; as, round shot, 
balls, or bullets ; those for cannon nade of iron, those 
for muskets and pistols, of lead. Secondly, double. 
headed shot, or bar shot, consisting of a bar with a 
round head at each end. Thirdly, chain shot, con- 
sisting of two balla chained together. Fourthly 
grape shot, consisting of a number of balls bound 
together with a cord in canvas on an iron bottom, 
so as to form a cylindrical figure. Fifthly, case shot 
or canister shot, consisting of a great number of small 
bullets in ea cylindrical tin box. Sixthly, langrel er 
langrage, which consists of pieces of ‘iron of any 
kind or shape. Small shot, denotes musket balls, 

Mar, Dict. Hebert, 

3. Small globular masses of Jead, used for arts | 
birds and other small animals. These are not calle 
balls or bullets. 

4. The fiight of a missile weapon, or the distance 
which it passes from the engine; as, a cannon shet ; 
a musket shot; a pistol shot; a bow shot, 

5. A marksman ; one who practices shooting; as, 
an oxcellent shot. W. Irving. 

6. A reckoning; charge or proportional share ef 
expense ata tavern, &c. [See Scor.] 

Shot of a cable; in seamen’s language, the splicing 
of two cables together; or the wholo length of two 
cables thus united. A ship will ride easier in deep 
water with one shot of cable thus lengthened, thar 
with three short cables. Encyc. 

SHOT, v. t. To load with shot over a cartridge; as, 
to shot the guns. Totten, 

SHOT’-BELT-ED, a, Wearing a belt carrying shot. 

SHOTE, nx. [Sax. sccota; from shooting, darting. ] 

1. A fish resombling the trout. Carew, 

2. A young hog, or 8 half-grown unfatted hog. 
See SHoor. Ainsworth, 

SHOT’-FREE,a@ [shotand free.] Free from charge : 
exempted from any share of expense; scot-free, 

2. Not to be injured by shot. [Wot ae 

v7 \. 

3. Unpuniched. 

SHOT’-GAUGE, 2. 
ment for measuring 


[Mot used.] 
lees and gauge} An Iinetru- 
6 diameter of round shot, 


Totten. 
SHOT’-HOLE, ». A hole made by a bullet dis- 
charged. 
SHOT’ TED, pp. Loaded with shot over a cartridge, 


as gune, 
SHOT'TEN, (shot’n,)4, [from shoot.1 Having ejected 
the spawn. Shak. 
2, Bhooting into angles. 
3. Shot out of its socket ; dislocated ; as a bone. 
Shotten herring i a gutted herring dried for keep- 
ing; hence, a mean, meager fellow. 
Shak, Halliwell, 
SHOUGH, (shok,) ». A kind of shaggy dog. [Wot 
in eset See Brock. ] 
SHQULD, (shoed.) The preterit of Sxatt, but now 
= used as an auxiliary verb, cither in the past time or 
conditional present, ' He should have paid the debt 
at tho time the note became due.’ Should here de- 
notes past time. ‘I should ride to town this day if 
the weather would permit.”? He -skould expresses 
present or futuro time conditionally. In the second 
and third persona, it donotes obligation or duty, as 
in the firet example above. 
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1, I should go. i 
‘gered without cmphasis, itsdeclares simply that on 
event would take place, on some condition or under 
other circumstances, ; j 

But when expressed with emphasis, should in this 

rson denotes obligation, duty, cr determination. 

2, Tho shouldst Without empbasis, should, 

You should & “in the seeund person, i3 
mearly cquivalont to ought; you ought to go, it is 
ur duty, you aro bound to go. [See Smazt.] 

With emphagle, chowld exprossca determination in 
tho speaker conditionally to compe) the person to 
nct. “If I had tho caro of you, you should go, 
whether willing o7 not.” 

8. He should go. Should, in the third person, has 
tho samo force 23 in tho second. 

4. If I should, if you should, if he should, &e., de- 
Moto a future contingent event. ‘ 

5, After should, the principal verb is sometimes 
enitiod,»without obscuring the sense, 
Bo subjects love just kings, or co they ehould, Dryden, 

That is, so they should love them. 

6. Should be;-ought to be; a proverbial phrase, 
eonveying sumo censure, contempt, or irony. Things 
aro not a3 they should be. 

Tho boys think their mother no better than she should bs. 

fidieon. 

7%. “Wo think it strange that stones should fall 
from tho adrial regions.”? In this use, should implics 
that stones do fall. In oll similar phrases, should 
implies the actual existence of the fact, without a 
condition or supposition. ’ 

BHOUL’/DER, 7. (Sax. sculdre, sculdor, sculder; G. 
schulter ; D. schouder; Sw. skuldra; Dan, shuldez. 

1. Tho joint by which the arm of a buman being 
or tho foto leg of a quadruped is connected with tho 
body ; or in man, the projection formed by the bones 
called Scaruc or SHou.per-Biaprs, which extend 
from the basis of the neck in a horizontal! direction. 

2. The upper joint of the fore leg of an animal cut 
for the market; as, a shoulder of mutton. 

3. Shoulders, in the plural ; tho upper part of the 
back. 

Adown her shoulders fell her length of hatr, Dryden, 

4, Ficuratively, support ; sustaining power; or 
that which elevates and sustains. 

For on thy shoulders do I build my seat, Shak, 


5. Among artificers, something like the human 
shoulder; a horizontal or rectangular projection from 
the body of a thirig. Mozon. 

6. In fortification, the angle of a bastion included 
between the face and flank. Brande. 

SHOUL’DER, v.t. To push or thrust with the shoul- 
der; to push with violence. 

Around her numberless the rabble flowed, 

Shouldering each other, crowding for a view. Rowe. 

Ac they the earth would shoulder from her seat.. Spencer, 


2. To take upon the shoulder; as, to shoulder a 
\ basket. 

SHOUL/DER-BELT, 2. [shoulder and belt.] <A belt 
that passes acros3 the shoulder. ~Drydens 
BHOUL'DER-BLADE,2. [shoulder and blede.| Tho 
bone of the shoulder, or blade-bone, broad and tri- 
angular, covering the hind part of the ribs; called 

by anatomists Scaputa and Omor.ata. Encyc. 

SHOUL/DER-€LAP-PER, n. [shoulder and clap.] 
One that claps another on tho shoulder, or that 
uses groat familiarity. Sed in-use] | Shak. 

SHOUL’/DER-ED; pp. ushed or thrust with the 
shoulder, 

2. Supported on the shoulder. 

SHOUL/DER-ING, ppr. Pushing with tho shoulder, 

2. Taking upon tho shoulder, 

SHOUL/DER-KNOT, (shdl/der-not,)n. [shoulder and 
iknot.} An ornamental knot of mbbon or laco worn 
on the shoulder; an epaulet. 

SHOUL/DER-SHOT-TEN, a. [shoulder and shot.) 
‘Strained in the chouldor, 23 a horse. Shak, 

BHOUL'DEER-SLIP,n, [shoulder and slip.] Disloca- 
‘tion of the shoulder crof the humerus. | Swift, 

SHOUT, »v. t [Thio word coincides with shoot, W. 
ysgythu, to jet, to Sige 

© utter a cudden and lond eutery, usually in Joy, 
triumph, or oxultation, or to animato coldiers in an 
onset, 
Jt fa not the voleo of them that ehout for mastery. — Ex. xxii, _ 
When’ yo hear tho cound cf tho trunpet, nll’ tho people shall 
shout with a great shout. —Joah. vi. 

BOUT, x. A lond burst of voice or voices; a Vehe- 
mont and sudden outerz, particularly ef a multitudo 
of men, oxpressing joy, triumph, cxultation, or ani- 
mated courage. It is cometimes intended ia derision, 
Josh, vi. Ezra iii. 

The Rhedinns, eccing te 
shout fn Serie aap euny,fore tate bak pad Hips 

BHOUT, +. To troat with shouts or clamor. 

BHOUT’ED, pp. Treated with shouts, or 

BHOUT’ER, m. Ono that chouto. : Dryden. 

SHOUTING, pp>, Uttering a oudden and loud outery 
in jay or-éxultation. 

SHOUTHNG, 2. Thoact cf shouting; 8 loud outesy 

_ e@xpressiyo of joy cr animation. 2 Sem. vi. 


When should in this person is ut- | SHOVE, (shuv,)v.t [Sax. scuyun, to p 


SHO 


scufan, to suggest, to hint; D. schuiven; G. schicben, 
echuppen; Sw. skuffa; Dan. skuffer. The more cor- 
rect orthography would be Suvv.) 

1, To push; to propel; to drive along by the di- 
rect application of strength without a sudden im- 
pulse; particularly, to push a body by sliding or 
causing it to move elong the surface of another body, 
either by the hand or by an instrument; as, to shove 
a bottle along a table; to shove a table along the 
floor ; to shove a boat on tho water. 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest, 
Shoving back this earth on which I elt, 

2. To push; to press against. 

He used to shove and elbow his fellow-servanta to got near his 
Toistreus, rbuthnot. 

To shove away; to push to a distance; to thrust 
off. 

To shove by; to push away ; to delay, or to reject ; 
as, to shove by the hearing of a cause; or to shove by 
justice. [JVot clegant.} Shak, 

To shove of ; to thrust cr push awny. 

To shove down; to overthrow by pushing. 


Milton, 
Dryden, 


Arbuthnot. 
SHOVE, (shuv,) v. % To push or drive forward; to 
urge a course, . Syj 
2. To push off; to move in a boat or with ao polo ; 
as, he shoocd from shore, Gerth, 


To shove of ; to move from shore by pushing with 
poles or oars. 

SHOVE, x The act of pushing or pressing against by 
strength, without a sudden impulse. Swift. 

SHOV’ED, (shuvd,) pp. Pushed ; propelled. 

SHOV'EL, pa n. [Sax. scofl; G. schanfel; D. 
schofel, schop; Dan, skuffe, a scoop or skove!; from 
shoving.) 

An instrument consisting of a broad secop or blado, 
more or less hollow, with a handjo; used for throw- 
ing earth or other Jcose substances, 

SHOV'EL, v. t. To take up and throw with a shovel ; 
a3, to shovel earth into a heap or into a cart, or out of 
a pit. 

2, To gather in great quantities. Derham, 
SHOV'EL-BOARD, 2. A board on which they play 
by sliding metal pieces at a mark. Dryden. 
BHOV/EL-ED, (shuv/ld,) pp. Thrown with a shovel. 
SHOV'EL-ER, nz. peen shovel.] A species of duck, 
Anas clypeata of Linneus, remarkable for the Iength 

and terminal expansion of the bill. Brande. 

SHOV/EL-ING, ppr. Throwing with a shovel. 

SHOW, (shd,) v. t.5 pret. SpowEep; pp. SHowm or 
Suowzp. It is sometimes writton Suzcw, SHewep, 
Buewn. [Sax. sceawian; D. schouwen; G. schauen ; 
Dan. skuer. This word, in most of the Teutonic di- 
alects, signifies merely to look, seo, view, behold. 
In Saxon, it signifies to show, look, view, explore, 
regard. ‘This is doubtless a contracted word. If tho 
radical letter Jost was a labial, show coincides with 
the Gr. oxomew, oxetropat. If a dental has~been 


lost, this word accords with tho Sw. skada, to view 
cr behold.) 
1, To oxhibit or present to the view of others, 
Go thy way, show thyself to the priest. — Matt, vill. 
2. To afford to the eyo or to notice; to contain in 
8 visible form. 


Nor want wo ckill or art, from whence to raise 5 
Milton. 


Magoaificence ; end what can heaven ehow moze? 
3. To make or enablo to sec. Jilton, 
4, To make or enabis to perceive. Jfilton, 


5. To mako to know ; to causo to understand; to 
make known to; totcach orinform, Job x 
Know, Iam cent 


To show theo what eha!] como in futuro days. Miiton. 
6. To prove; to manifest, 
PU chow my duty by my Umely care. Dryden, 


7.-To inform ; to teach; with of 
The time cometh when I chall no more spoak unto fn erbe, 
but I chall show yeu plainly of the Father. psa E 
8, To point out, a3 a guide. 
Thou chalt chow them the wsy Ia which they must walk, —Ex, 
xv 
9. To bestow; to confer; to afford; as, to show 
favor cr mercy on any poraon, Ps, cxii, 5. 
10. To prove by evidence, testimony, or authentic 
registers cr documents, 
. They could not ehow thelr father’s house, — Ezra il, 
11. To discloso ; to make known. 
T duret net chow you mine opinion, —Job xzxii, 
12, To discover; to explain ; as, to show a dream 
or interpretation. Dan. ii. 
To skew forth; to manifést; to publish; to pro- 
claim. 1 Pet. il, 
To show of ; to exhibit in an ostentatious manner. 
To show up; to oxpese, [Colloquiah] 
SHOW, »v. i. To appear; to look ; to be in appearance. 
Just such she chows before a rising storm. Dryden, 
ai To have appearance ; to become or suit well or 
{ 
My lord of York, tt better ehowed with you. [Obe.] Shak. 


SHR m 


ush or thrust;; SHOW,2x. Superficial appearance; mot reality. 


Mild Heaven 
Disapproves that care, though wiso m show. Mitton. 


2. A spectacle ; something offered to view for 
money. Addison. 
3. Ostentatious display or parade. 
Tenvy none thelr pageantry and show, 
4. Appearance as an object of notice. 
The clty Itself makes tha moblost show of any In the world. 


Young. 


5. Public appearance, in distinction from conceak- 
Ment; a9, an open show, 
6. Semblance ; likeness, 
In chow ylcbelon engel militant, 
7. Speciousness ; plausibility. 


But a short exils must for show precede. Drydere 
8. External appearance. 
And forced, at Ieast in show, w prise it more, Drydere 
9. Exhibition to vicw ; a9, a chow of cattle, or ca 
tle-show. Agricult. Societies. 
10. Pomp ;' magnificent spectacle. 


Milton. 


As for triumphs, manks, fcaste, and such showe. Bacon. 
11. A phantom ; 29, 8 foiry-skow. Dryden. 
2. Representative action; as, a dumb show. ~ 
Addison. 


13. External appearance ; hypocritical pretense. 
Who devour widows’ houses, and fer a show make long prayers 
— Luke xx. 
Show of hands; a raising of hands, as a vote in & 
public meeting. Englend— 


‘SHOW’-BILL, rn. A broad sheet containing an ads 


vertisement, in large Ietters, of books, goods, &czy 
placed at shop-doors, windows, &c. Peck 
SHOW!-BOX, zn. A box containing some object of eu+ 
rivsity, eee as a show. Pa Pye a: 
SHGW/-BREAD, , n. [show and bre 
SHE W!-BRDAD, { (hd’bred,) poe the "Toad 
bread of exhibition; the loaves of bread which tha 
pricst of the week placed before the Lord, on the 
golden tablo in the sanctuary. They were made of 
fine flour unleavened, and changed every Sabbath. 
The loaves were twelve in number, and represented 
tho twelvo tribes of Isracl. They were to be eaten 
by the priests only, and that in the holy place. 
Leviticus. Kittos 
SHOW'-€ASE, x. A caso or box in shops, with 
plates or glass qn tho top or in front, within which 
delicate or valuable articles are placed for exhibi- 


tion. 
SHOW’ER, 2 One who shows or exhibits. 
SHOW’ER, nz [Sax. scur; G. schcuer, a shower, Hor- 
ror ; echcuern, to shower, to shiver, shudder, quake, 
Qu. Heb. Ch. and Ar. yw, to be rough, to shud- 


der. 

4 fall of rain or hail, of short duration. It may 
be applicd to a like fall of snow, but this seldom oc- 
curs. It is applicd to a fall of rain or hail of short 
continuance, of mors or less violerfce, but never tos 
storm of long continuance. 

2. A fall of things from the air in thick succession 3 
as, a shower of darts or arrows ; a shower of stones, 


Pope. 
3. A copious supply bestowed; liberal distribu- 
tion ; a9, a great shower of gifts. Shak. 
SHOW’'ER, v. t. To water with a shower; to wet 

copiously with rain ; as, to shower the earth. 
Afilton. 
2. To bestow liberally ; to distribute or scatter in 
abundance. 
Cesar’ favor 
Theat chowere down greatness on h:is friends, Ad#son, 
. 3. To wet with falling water, as in the shower- 
ath. - 
SHOW’/ER, v.i. To rain in showers. 
BHOW’/ER-BATH, xn. ([chower and bath] Weter 
showered upon a person by come contrivance from 
abovo; also, a contrivance for effecting this. 
SHOW’EB-ED, pp. Wet with a shower or with fall- 
ing watcr ; watered abundantly ; bestowed or distrib- 
uted liberally, 
SHOW’/ER-ING, ppr. Wetting with a shower or with 
falling water; bestowing or distributing liberally. 
SHOW/EL-LESS,.c. Without chowere. Armstrong. 
SHOW’ER-Y, a. Raining in showers; abounding 
with frequent falls of rain. 
SHOW'I-LY, ad>. In ashowy manner; pompously ; 
with parade. 
BHOW'I-NESS, 2. State of being showy ; pompous- 
ness ; great parade. 
SHOW/!ING, ppr. Presenting to view; exhibiting; 
proving. 4 
SHOWING, 2, A presentation to. viow ; exhibition. 
SHOW'ISH, a. Splendid; gaudy. [Litilo used.) 


2. Ostentatious. , 
os pp. of Suow. Exhibited; manifested ; 
proved, 
SHOW'Y, a. Splendid; ady ; makinga 
pa pl 3 BAY; gaudy; ing a Seale 
2, Ostontatious. 
BHRAG, v.t, Tolop. [Wot in use.] 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. — METE, PREY.— PINE, MARXNE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. ~— 
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SHRAG,n A twig of a tree cut off. [JWVot in use.) 
SHRAG/GER n., One that lops; one that trims trees. 
Not in use. 
| SHRANK, pret. of Surik, is nearly obso’¥2. 
SHRAP, }2n. A place baited with chau to invite 
SHRAPE,{ birds. [Not in wse.] 


to shells filled with a quantity of musket balls, which, 
when the shell explodes, are projected still further. 
Brande, 

SHRED, v. t.; pret. and pp. Surev. [Sax. screadan, to 

cut off 3 Sw. skraddare, a tailor. 

To cut into small pieces, particularly narrow and 
long pieces, as of cloth or leather. It differs from 
y ince, which signifies to chop into pieces fine and 
short. : 

SIIRED, x. A long, narrow piece cut off; as, shreds 
of cloth. Bacon. 

2. A fragment; a piece; as, shreds of wit. Swift. 

SHRED/DING, ppr. Cutting into shreds. 
SHRED/DING, x. A cutting into shreds ; that which 
is cut off ; a piece. Hooker. 

SURED’LESS, a. Having no shreds. Byron. 

SHREW, watt y n. [Lf Know not the original sense of 
this word. If it significs a brawlor, it may be from 
D. schreeuwen, to brawl, G. schreien, Dan. skriger. 
But beshrew, in Chaucer, is interpreted to curse.] 

1, A peevish, brawling, turbulent, vexatious 
woman. It appears originally to have heen ap- 
plied to males as well as fermales ; but it is now re- 
stricted to the latter. 

The man had got a shrew for his wife, and thero could be no 


quiet in the house with her. L’Zstrange. 
2. A shrew-mouse. 
SHREW, v. t. To beshrew; tocurse. [Obs.] 
Chaucer. 


SHREWD, (shriide,) a. Having the qualities of a 
vexatious; troublesome; mischievous. 
Shak. 

ly ; cunning; arch; subtle; artful; astute ; 
as, a shrewd man, 

5 Sagacious; of nice discernment; as, a shrewd 
observer of men. 

4. Proceeding from cunning or sagacity, or con- 
faining it; as, a shrewd saying ; a shrewd conjecture. 

5. Painful; vexatious ; troublesome. 


Every of this number 
That er endored shrewd nights and days with us. 


No eneiny ia so despicable but he may do one a shrewd turn. 
{ Obs.] L 


Shak, 


*Estrange, 


BHREWD'LY, (shriide’/le,) adv. Mischlevously ; de- 
structively. 
This practice hath most shrewdly passed upon thee. [Obs.] Shak. 


2. Vexatiously ; used of slight mischief. 

The obstinate and sc'iismatical are like to think themselves 
shrewdly hurt by being cut frum that body they chove not 
to be of. {Obs. ‘South. 

Yet seemed she not to wince, through shrewdly pained. 
[Obs.] Dryden. 


3. Archly ; sagaciously ; with good guess; as, I 


shrewdly suspect; he shrewdly observed. Locke. 
SHREWD’NESS, n. Sly cunning; archness. 
The neighbors round aduuire his ehrewdnese. Swift. 


®. Sagaciousness; sagacity; the quality of nice 
discernment. 
3. Mischievousness ; vexatiousness. 
Chaucer. 


SHREW‘ISH, (shrii’-,) a. Having the qualities of a 
shrew ; froward ; peevish ; petulantly clamorous, 
My wife bs shrewish when I keep not hours, Shak. 
SHREW/iSH-LY, adv. Peovishly ; clamorously ; tur- 
bulently. 


[Wut in use.] 


He speaks very shrewishly. Shak, 

SHREW /ISH-NESS, nr. The qualities of a shrew; 
frowardness ; petulance ; turbulent clamorousness. 

T have no gift in shrewishness. Shak. 

SHREW!-MOUSE, n. [Sax. screawa.] 

An insectivorous mammal resembling a mouse, but 
belonging to the genus Sorex; an animal that bur- 
rows in the ground, feeding on the Jarves of insects, 
éc. It is a harmless animal. & 

SHRIEK, (shreek,) v. i. [Dan. skriger; Sw. skrika; 
G. schreien; D. schreijen; the two latter contracted ; 
W. ysgregian, from creg, a scream or shriek, also 
rough, rugged, Eng. to creak, whence screcch, and 
wulgarly sereak; hence W. ysgre¢g, a jay, from its 
scream ; creg, hoarse, crygi, hoarseness, ranghness, 
from the root of rugged, and L. ruga, wrinkled, rugo, 
to bray; all from straining, and hence breaking, 
bursting, cracking; allied to crack and crackle; it. 
scricchiolare.] 

To utter a sharp, shrill cry; to scream; «as in a 
sudden fright, in horror or anguish. 

Bak. 


At this she shricked aloud. 
It wus tho ow! that shrieked, 
SHRIEK, 2. A sharp, shrill outery or scream, such 
as is produced by sudden terror or extreme anguish. 
Shrieka, clamors, murmurs, fill th’ affrighted town. Dryden. 
SHRIEK’ER, xn, One who utters a shriek. Crabbe. 


SHRIEK/ING, gpr. or a Crying out with a shrill 
voice. 


SHR 
= 
SHRIEK/ING,xz. A crying out with a shrill voice. 


Bp. Taylor. 
SHRIEV/AL, a. Pertaining to a sheriff [Wot in 


usé. 
SHRIEV/AL-TY, nm [from sherif:] Sheriffalty ; the 
office of a sheriff. 


It was ordained by 28 Edward I. that the people shall have 
election of sheriff in every shire, where the shrievalty is 


not of inheritance. Blackstone. 
SHRIEVE, 2. Sheriff. [Wot in use.] 
SHRIFT, x. [Sax. scrift. 
Confession made to a priest. [0bs.] Shak. 
SHRIGHT, for Sxaiceep. Chaucer. 
SHRIGHT,n. Ashriek. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 


SHRIKE, rn, [See Surtzex.] The butcher-bird; a 
common name of the birds belonging to the genus 
Lanius. The shrikes breed on trecs and seize living 
prey. Jardine. 

SHRILL, « [W. grill,a sharp noise; Arm. scrilh, a 
cricket, L. gryllus, Fr. grillon, Sp. and It. grillo; It. 
strillare, to scream, ] 

1. Sharp ; acute ; piercing; as sound ; as, a shrill 
voice ; shrill echoes, : Shak, 

2. Utteriug an acute sound ; as, the cock’s shrill- 
sounding throat ; a shrill trumpet. 

Note. — A shrill sound may be tremulous or trill- 
ing ; but this circumstance is not essential to it, al- 
though it seems to be from the root of trill. 

SHRILL, cv. 4 To utter an acute, piercing sound. 

Break we our pipes, that shrilled as loud as lark, Spenser. 


SHRILL, v. t. To cause to make a shrill sound. 
Spenser. 

SHRILL/NESS, n. Acuteness of sound ; sharpness 
or fineness of voice. Smith. 

SHRIL’LY, adv. Acutely, as sound; with a sharp 
sound or voice, More. 

SHRIMP, v.t. [D.krimpen: Dan. skrumper, to crum- 
ple, to shrink ; G, schrumpfen ; W. croim, criom, bend- 
ing or shrinking in.] 


To contract. [JVot in use.] Echard. 
SHRIMP, x. [Supra.] A long-tailed, decapod, crus- 
taceous animal, allied to the lobster. It has Jong, 


slender feelers, claws with a single, hooked fang, 
and three pair of legs. There are numcrous species, 
some of which are esteemed delicious food. 

2. A little, wrinkled man; a dwarf; in contempt. 

Shak. 
SITRINE, n. [Sax. serin: G. schroin; Sw. skrin; L. 
scrinium ; It. scrigno; Fr. ecrin, See Sxneen.] 

A case or box; particularly applied to a case in 
which sacred things are deposited. Hence, areliqua- 
Ty, tomb, or altar. We hear much of shrines for 
relics. 

Come, ofler at my shrine, and I will help thee, Shak. 


SHRINK, 0. ¢.; pret, and pp. Surunx. The old pret. 
Sprang, and pp. SHruNgkEN, are nearly obsolete. 
[Sax. scrincan. If n is not radical, the root is rig or 
ryt. 

igh Ino contract spontaneously ; todraw.or be drawn 
into less length, breadth, or compass by an inherent 
power; as, woolen cloth shrinks in hot water; a 
flaxen or hempen line shrinks in a humid atmos- 
phere. Many substances shrink by dryinc. 

2. To shrivel ; to become wrinkled by contraction ; 
as the skin. 

3. To withdraw or retire, as from danger; to de- 
cline action from fear. A brave man never shrinks 
from danger; a good man does not shrink from duty. 


4. To recoil, as in fear, horror, or distress. My 
mind shrinks from the recital of our woes, 
What happier natures shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 


5. To express fear, horror, or pain by shrugging or 
contracting the hody, : Shak. 
SHRINK, v. t. To cause to contract; as, to shrink 
flannel by immersing it in boiJing water. 
malehty Cesar! dost rhe lie so low J 

t y ts, jes, tri 0! 

Bere la emennies tee mah aah 
SHRINK, x Contraction; a spontaneous drawing 
into less compass ; corrugation. Woodward. 

2. Contraction ; a withdrawing from fear or horror. 

Daniel, 

SHRINK’AGE, 2. A shrinking or contraction into a 
Jess compass, Make an allowance for the shrinking 
of grain in drying. J 

SHRINK’ER, zn. One that shrinks; one that with- 
draws from danger. 

SHRINK’ING, ppr. Contracting ; drawing together ; 
withdrawing from danger; declining to act from 
fear ; causing to contract. 

SHRINK/ING,z. A contraction or spontaneous draw- 
ing into less compass. 

2. The act of drawing back through fear. 
SHRINK/ING-LY, adv. By shrinking. 
SHRIV’AL-TY, Sce Suainvarty. 

SHRIVE, »v. t. 
But the sonse seems to be, to enjoin or impose pen- 
ance, or simply to enjoin.] 


To hear or receive the confession of: to administer | SHRUB/BY, a. Full of shrubs; as, 


confession ; as a priest. 


Ho ehrives this woman. [Obe.]_ Shar. 


SHR 


SHRIV’EL, (shriv’l,) v.i. [from the root of rivel, Saw 
gerified.] 

To contract; to draw or be drawn into wrinkles, 
to shrink and form corrugations; as, a leaf shrivela 
in the hot sun ; the skin shrivels with age. 

SHRIV/EL, v. t. To contract into wrinkles ; tocause 
to shrink into corrugations. Avscorching sun shrivele 
the blades of corn. : 

And chriveled herbs on withering stems decay, Dryden, 

Contracted into wrinkles, 


SHRIV/EL-ED, pp. or a. 
SHRIV’EL-ING, ppr. Contracting into wrinkles. 


SHRIV’ER, 2. [from shrive.] A confessor. Obs.} 
hea. 

SHRIV/ING, n. Shrift; confession taken. [ Ods.] 
Spenser. 


SHROFI, x. In the East Indies, a banker. 
SHROUD,» (Sax. scrud, spre 
J. A shelter; a cover; that which covers, con- 
ceals, or protects. 
Swaddled, ss new born, tn sable shrouds. Sandys, 


2. The dress of the dead ; a winding-sheet. 
Young. 

3. Shroud or shrouds of a ship; a range of large 
ropes extending from the head of a mast to the right 
and left sides of the ship, tu support *he masts, and 
enable them to carry sail; as, the main shrouds¢ 
fure shrouds; mizzen shrouds. There are also fut- 
tock shrouds, bowsprit shrouds, &c. 

Mar. Dict. Hebert, 

4, A branch of atree. [Not proper.) Warton. 

SHROUD, c.t To cover; to shelter-from danger or 
annoyance, ; 

Under your brame I will me safmly shroud, enser. 

Oue of these trees, with all its young ones, may sdroud four 

hundred horsemon, egh. 

2. To dress for tle grave; to cover; as a dend 
body. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrouded in several folds 

of linen besmeared with gums, Bacon. 

3. To cover; to conceal; to hide; as, tu be 
shrouded in darkness. 2 

Some tempest rise, 
And blow out all the stars that light the skies, 


To shroud iny shame. Dryden, 
4, To defend ; to protect by hiding. 

So Venua from prevailing Greeks did shroud 

The hope of Rome, and saved him in a cloud. Waller. 


5. To overwhelm ; as, to be skrouded in despair. 
6. To lop the branches of a tree. [Unusual or im- 
proper. Chambers. 
SHROUD, v. i. To take shelter or harbor. 


If your stray attendants be yet lodged 
Or shroud within these limite. Milton. 


SHROUD‘ED, pp. Dressed; covered; concealed ; 
sheltered ; overwhelmed. 
SHROUD/ING, ppr. Dressing ; covering ; concealing ; 
sheltering ; overwhelming. 
SHROUD/Y, a. Affording shelter. Milton, 
SHROVE, v. i. To join in’ the festivities of Shrove- 
tide. [ Obs, Beaum. 
SHROVE’-TIDE, 2 [from shrove, 
SHROVE’-1TUES-DAY, (-tiz-de,) ret. of shrive, 
to tuke a confession. See Tipe and age 
Confession-time ; confession-Tuesday ; the Tues- 
day after Quinquagesima Sunday, or the day imme- 
diately preceding the first of Lent, or Ash Wednes- 
day; on which day, all the people of England, when 
Roman Catholics, were obliged to confess their sins 
one by one to their parish priests; after which they 
dined on pancakes or fritters. The latter practice 
still continues. The bell rung on this day is vul- 
garly called Pancaxg-Bet, and the day itself Pan- 
CaKe-TUESDAY. P, Cyc. Brande 
SHROV/ING, n. The festivity of Shrove-tide. 
SHRUB, nr. [Sax. scrob, G. scroff, rugged; Ir. sgra- 
bach, rough. See Scrus.] 
A low, dwarf tree; a woocy pant of a size less 
than a tree; or, more stritily a plant with several 
permanent woody stems, dividing from the bottoin, 
more slender and lower than in trees; a plant with 
soveral woody stems froin the same root. 


Encyc. Martyn. 
Gooseberries and currants are shrubs; oaks ond cherries are 
trees, Locke, 


Sus 
SHRUB, n. [Ar Ww J ye shurbon, drink, arf from the 


same source, sirup. The Arabic verb signifies to 
drink, to imbibe, whence L. sorbeo, See Saenset 
and Azsors.] f 
A liquor composed of acid and sugar, with spirit 
to preserve it; usually the acid of lemons. 
SHRUB, v.t. To clear of shrubs. Anderson 
SHRUB/BER-Y, x. Shrubs in general. 
2, A plantation of shrubs. 


[Sax. scrifan, to take a confession. | SHRUB/BI-NESS, n. Tho state or quality of being 


IRUB'BING Clearing of shrubs 

SHRUB 4 earing of shrubs. 

Ra ke a shrubby plainy_ 
2. Resembling a shrub; as, plants shrubby ai 

curled. Mortimer.[ : 
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SHU 
3. Consisting of shrubs or brush; as, shrubby 
browse. ; Philips, 
4, A shrubby plant is perennial, with several 
woody stems, Martyn. 
SHRUB’LESS, a. Having no shrubs. 
SHRUFF, n. [G. schrof,ragged.] 
Dross ; recrement of metals. [Vot in use.] Dict. 


SHRUG, »v. t. [This word is probably formed from the 
root of G, rttken’ the back, D. rug, Sax. hrio or brug: 
the back, a ridge, W. crug, a heap, crwg, a croo. 
L. ruga, a wrinkle, Eng. rough.) 

Jo draw up; to contract ; as, to shrug the shoul- 
ders, The word seems to be limited in its use to the 
shoulders, and to denote a particular motion which 
raises the shoulders and rounds the back. 

SHRUG, v. i. To raise or draw up the shoulders, as 
in expreesing horror or dissatisfaction. 

They grin, they shrug, 
_ They bow, they snarl, they acratch, they hug. Swift. 

SHRUG, 2. A drawing up of the shoulders; a motion 
usually expressing dislike or slight contempt. 

The Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and shoulders, nods and shrugs, Hudibras. 

BHRUG/GING, ppr. Drawing up, as the shoulders. 

SHRUNK, pret. and pp. of Suninx. 

SHRUNKEN, pp. of Surinx. [early obsolete.] 

SHUCK, nx. A shell or covering ; a husk or pod. 

Halliwell. 

SHUD/’DER, v.%. [G. schaudern, schtitteln; D. schud- 
den. This word contains the same elements @s the 
4. “eau F 

‘o quake ; to tremble or shake with fear, horror, 
or aversion ; to shiver. 
I love — alas! I shudder at the name, Smith. - 


SHUDDER, x. A tremor; a shaking with fear or 
horror. Shak, 

SHUD/DER-ING, ppr. or a. Tromiing of shaking 
with fear or horror; quaking. 

BHUD’/DER-ING, n. A trembling or shaking with 
fear or horror, 

SHUD/DER-ING-LY, edv. With tremor. 

SHUFFLE, v.t. [D. schofelen, to shove, to shovel, 
to shuffle; dim. of Suove. See SHove and Scur- 
PLE. 

1. J properly, to shove one way and the other; to 
push from one to another ; as, to shuffle money from 
hand to hand. Locke, 

2. To mix by pushing or shoving; to confuse; to 
throw into disorder ; especially, to change the relative 
positions of cards in the pack. 

Aman muy shufie cards or rattle dice from noon fo midnight, 
: without tracing a now idea in his mind. Rambler. 

3. To remove or introduce by artificial confusion. 


lt trived b i d ah futo th 
wae eon s Aved hele es enemies, and shufied e pepe 

To shuffle off; to push off; to rid one’s self of. 
When you lay blame to a child, he will attempt to 
shuffle it off. 

To shuffle up; to throw together In haste; to 
make up or form in confusion or with fraudulent dis- 
order; as, he shuffled up a peace, ‘ Howell. 

SHUF'FLE, v. i. To change the relative position of 
cards in a pack by little shoves; as, to skufie and 
cut. 

2. To change the position; to shift ground; to 
prevaricate; to evade fair questions; to practice 
shifts to elude detection. 

Hiding my honor in my neceasity, I am fain to shuffle. Shak. 

3. To struggle; to shift. 

Your life, good master, 
Must shuffle for fale Shak. 

4. To move with an isregular gait ; as, a shuffling 
nag. 

5. To shove the feet; to scrape the floor in dan- 

_ cing. [Vulgar] Shak. 

SHUFFLE, n. Ashoving, pushing, or jostling; the 
act of mixing and throwing into confusion by change 
of places. 

The unguided agitation and ruile shuffles of matter. Bentley. 


2. An evasion ; a trick; an artifice. L’Estrange. 
SHUF’FLE-BOARD ; the old spelling of Suove.- 


Boanp, 
SHUF/FLE-CAP, n. A play performed by shaking 
money in a hat or cap. Arbuthnot, 
SHUF’FLED, pp. Moved by littlo shoves ; mixed, 
SHUF/FLER, x. One that shuffles or prevaricates; 
one that plays tricks ; one that shufiles cards. 
SHUF’FLING, ppr. Moving by little shoves one way 
and the other; changing the places of cards; pre- 
be asesanis evading ; playing tricks, 
2. a. Evasive; a3, a shuffling excuse. 
SHUF’FLING, n. The act of throwing into confu- 
sion, or of changing the relative position of things 
by shoving or motion. 
2. Trick ; artifico ; evasion, 

3. An irregular gajt, 
BHUF/FLING-LY, adv. With shuffling ; with on ir- 
regular gait or pace, Dryden, 

SHO’MAG€, zn. Sumach, which ree, McCulloch, 
SHUN. »v. & [Sax. scunicn, ascunian; allied, perhaps, 
to D. achuinen, to slope.] 


SHY 


1. To avoid; to keep clear of; not to fall on or 
come in contact with; as, to shun rocks and shoals 
in navigation, In skunning Scylia, take care to avoid 
Charybdis. ei eal 

2. To avoid; not to mix or associate with ; as, to 
shun evil company. _ 

To avoid ; not to practice; a8, to shun vice, 

4, To avoid ; to escape ; as, to ahun a blow. 

5. To avoids to decline ; to neglect. Te 

I have not shunned to declare the whole counsel of God. — Acts 
* xx, " 4 

SHUN’LESS, a. Not to be avoided ; inevitable; un- 
avoidable ; as, shunlees destiny. © [Little used.) 


SHUN’NED, (shund,) pp. Avoided. 

SHUN/NING, ppr.. Avoid 
declining. 

SHUNT, x. [Contraction of shun it.] In raihoays, a 
turning off to a short rail, that the principal rail may 
be left free. pengien® | Smart. 

SHURK. See Suarx. 

SHUT, v. t. ; pret. and pp. SuHut. [Sax. scittan, seyt- 
tan, to bolt or make fast, to shut in. This seems to 
be derived from or connected with scyttel, a bolt or 
bar, a scuttle, scytta, a shooter, an archer, scytan, sceo- 
tan, scotian, to shoot, D. schutten, to stop, defend, par- 
ry, pound, confine, which seems to be allied to echut- 
ter, a shooter. So in G. schittzen, to defend, and 
schittze, a shooter ; Dan. ee he to defend ; skytte, a 
shooter ; Sw. skydda, to defend ; skytt, a marksman. 
The sense of these words is expressed by shoot, and 
this is the primary sense of a bolt that fastens, from 
thrusting, driving. 


1. To close so as to hinder ingress or egress; as, 


to shut a door or gate ; to shut the eyes or the mouth. 

2. To prohibit ; to bar; to forbid entrance into; as, 

to shut the ports of a kingdom by a blockade. 
Shall that be ehutto man, which to the benst 
Is open? 

3. To preclude ; to exclude. 

But shut from every shore, Dryden, 

4. To close, as the fingers ; to contract ; as, to shut 
the hand. 

To shut in; to inclose ; to confine. 

And the Lord shut nim in, —Gen, vil. 

2, Spoken of points of land, when by the progress 
of a ship one point is brought to cover or intercept the 
view of another. It is thon said, we shut ia such a 
point, we shut in the land ; or one point shuts in an- 
other. 

To shut out: to preclude from entering; to deny 
admission to; to exclude; as, to shut out rain by a 
tight roof. An interesting subject occupying the 
mind, shuts out all other thoughts. : 

To shut up ; to close; to make fast the entrances 
into; as, to shut up a house. 

2. To obstruct. 

_ Dangerous rocks shut up the passage. Ralegh. 

3. To confing; to imprison ; to.Jock or fasten in; 
as, to shut up a prisoner. 

4. To confine by legal or moral restraint. 

Before falth came, we were kept under the Jaw, shut up to the 

faith, which should afterward be revealed. —Gal. ili. 

5. To end ; to terminate; to conclude. 


When the scene of life ls shut up, the slave will be above his 
master, if ho has acted better. Collier. 


SHUT, v.% To close Itself; to be closed. The door 
shuts of itself; it shuts hard. Certain flowers shut at 
night, and open in the day. “9 

SHUT, gp. Closed ; having the entrance Barred. 

2. a. Rid; clear; free. L’Estrange. 
SHUT, 2. Close; the act of closing ; as, the skut of a 
door; the shut of evening. [Little used.] den, 

2. A smal! door orcover, But Suutter is more 
generally used, 

SHUT’TER, n. A person that shuts or closes. 

2. A close cover for a window or other aperture. 

SHUT’TING, ppr. Closing; prohibiting entrance ; 
confining. 

SHUT’TLE, zn. [from the root of shoot; Ice. skutul.] 

An instrument used by weavers for passing or 
shooting the thread of the woof in weaving from one 
sido of the cloth to the other, between the threads of 
the warp. 3 

SHUT’TLE-€OCK 

SHUT’TLE-€ORK, n. [shuttle and cork.] 

A cork stuck with feathers, used to be struck by a 
battledore in play ; also, the play. 

BUY, a. [G. scheu, shy ; sheuchen, to scare, and acheuen, 
to shun ; D. schuzw, shy ; schuwen, to shun ; Sw. skygg, 
shy, and sky, to shun; Dan, sky, shy, and skyer, to 
shun, to eschew. In Sp. esquivo is shy, and esquivar, 
to shun ; It. schifo, shy, and schifare,to shun. The 
two last-mentioned languages have a Jabial for the 
Jast radical; but possibly the words .may be of the 
same family. The G. scheuchen, to scare, is our shoo, 
8 word used for scaring away fowls.] 

1, Fearful of near approach ; keeping at a distance 
ike Pate or timidity ; shunning approach ; as, 
& shy Ag 


She ls represented In « shy, retiring posture, 


Milton. 


Addison, 


ing; keeping clear from], 


OS 


. 
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2, Reserved ; not famillar; coy ; avoiding freedom 
of intercourse. 
What makes you 0 chy, my good friend? Arbuthnot. 
3. Cautious ; wary; careful to avoid committing 
one’s self or adopting measures. 


1 am ve: of using corrosive ors {n the preparation of 
ei fos . = Boyle. 


4, Suspicious ; jealous. 
Princes are, by wisdom of state, somewhat shy of thelr successors, 


Wotton. 
SHY, v. i. To start suddenly asige, as a horse. 
Halliwell. 
SHY, x. In horsemanship, the starting suddenly aside 


of a horse. Farm. Encye. 

BHY’LY, adv. In ashy or timid manner; not famil 
larly ; with reserve. 

S8HY/NESS, 2. Fear of near approach or of familar- 
ity ; reserve; coyness, 

SY; the seventh note in the musical scale, do or ut be 
ing tbe first. It was added to Guido’s scale by Le 
Maire, about the end of the seventeenth century. 


Brande, 
8I-AL’/O-GOGUE, (et-al’o-gog,) 2. [Gr. ctadov, sali- 
va, and aywyos, leading.] 
A medicine that promotes the flow of saliva. 
Brande. 

SIB; a relation, in Saxon, but not in use in English. 

SI-BE/RI-AN, a. [Rues. siver, north, Siberia is formed 
by annexing the Greek ca, country, from the Celtic, 
to siver, north.] 

Pertaining to Siberia, a name given to a great und 
indefinite extent of territory in the north of Asia; as, 
2 Siberian winter. 

SIB/ER-ITE, rn. Red tourmaline. Ure. ~ 

BIB/I-LANT, a. [L. sibilo, to hiss, Fr. sifler; Russ, 
soplyu, sopyu, id. : 

Hissing; making a hissing sound. 
called sibilant letters, 

SIB/I-LANT, x. A letter that is uttered with a hissing 
of the voice ; as s and z. 

SIB-I-LA/TION, x. A hissing sound. 

SIB/YL, 2. [from the L.] In pagan antiquity, the 
sibyls were certain women said to be endowed with 
a prophetic epirit. Their number is variously stated ; 

* but the opinion of Varro, who states them to have 
been ten, is generally adopted. They resided in va- 
tious poe of Persia, Greece, and Italy. It is pre- 
tended that they wrote certain prophecies on Jcaveg 
in verse, which are called stbylline verses, or sibylling 
oracles. Hence the term is applied to a gipsy, or fore 
tune-teller. i 

SIB/YL-LINE, a@. Pertaining to the efbyls; uttered, 
sara or coinposed by sibyls; like the productions 
of sibyls. 

SIB/YL-LINE BQQKS, z. pl. Books or documents of 
prophecies in verse, supposed to contain the fate of 
the Roman empire, and said to have been purchased 
by Tarquin the Proud from a sibyl. Brande. 

SI€ TRAN'SIT GLO'RI-A MUN'DI, [L.] Thus 
passes awny the glory of the world. 

SI€/A-MORE, zn. More usually written Sycamonn, 
which see, 

SI€/CATE, v, t. Todry. [Wot in use.] 

B1€-CA/TION, x. The act or process of drying. [Vet 


in gels 
SIC/CA-TIVE, a. ie L. sicco, to dry, Fr. secher, It. 
seccare, Sp. secar, W. sygu.] 
Drying ; causing to dry. Encye. 
See iete VE, n. That which promotes the process 
of drying, 
SIC-CIF’I€, (sik-sifik,) @. Causing dryness. 
BSIC’/CI-TY, (sik’se-te,) n. siccitas.]_ - 
Dryness ; aridity ; destitution of moisture; as, the 


8 and z are 


Bacon. 


siccity of the flesh or of the air. Town. 
SICE, (size,)m [Fr. siz.] 
The number six at dice. 
SICH, for Sctcu. [See Sucn. Chaucer. 


SIC-IL-I-x'NO 3 in music, a composition in measures 
of 6-4 or 6-8, to be performed in a slow and graceful 
manner, 

SIC-IL/IAN VES/PERS, x. pl. In history, the name 
of the great massacre of the French in Sicily, in the 
year 1282, on the evening of Easter Tuesday. Brande. 

BICK, a. [Sax. seoc; D. rick; Sw. siuks Ice. syke 
Qu. Gr. otx«xos, squeamish, eral 

1, Affected with nausea; inclined to vomit; as, 
sick at the stomach, [This is probably the primary 
sense of the word.} Hence, 

2.. Disgusted ; having a strong dislike to; with of; 
as, to be sick of flattery ; to be sick of a country life. 

He was not #0 sick of his master 2s of Lis work, L’E£strange, 


3. Affected with disease of any kind; not in 
health ; followed by of; as, to be sick of a fever, the 
England, ill is now more commonly used when dis- 
ease is spoken of, and sick, when nausea or disgust 
is intended, — Ed. 

4, Corrupted. [JWVot in use, nor proper) Shak. 

5. The sick; the person or persons cted with 
disease. . The sick are healed, 

SIOK, v. % To make sick, [Wot in wse.] [See 
aera. P 

SICK’-BERTH, n. In a ship of war, an apartment 
the sick. 
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SICK'-BRAIN-ED, a. Disordered'in the brain. 
SICK'EN, (sik’n,) v. t. To make sick ; to disease. 


Raise this to strength, and sicken that to death. Prior. 


2. To make squeamish, It sickens the stomach. 
3. To disgust. It sickens one to hear the fawning 


4. To impair. [Not in spt ; Shak. 
BICK’EN. v. i. To become sick ; to fall into disease. 
that the jail, and those that attended 
~~ etry ard died aa ce Baco : 


on. 


2. To be satiated ; to be filled to disgust. Shak, 
3. To become disgusting or tedious. 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain. Goldsmith, 


4. To be disgusted ; to be filled with aversion or 
abhorrence. He sickened at the sight of so much 
human misery. 

5. To become weak; to decay; to languish. 
Plants often sicken and die. 

All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink. 


SICK'EN-ED, (sik'nd,) pp. Made sick. 
SICK’EN-ING, ppr. or a. Becoming sick ; making 
sick. 
2. Disgusting. 
SICK’ER, a. [L. securus; Dan. sikker ; G. sicher; D. 


Pope. 


Spenser. 


er. 
Sure; certain; firm. [ ral 
- [Obs.] Spenser. ~ 


SICK’ER, adv. Surely ; certain 
SICK'ER-LY, adv. Surely. [ Obs. 
SICK’/ER-NESS, n. Security. [Obs.] Spenser. 
SICK’ISH, a. [from sick.] Somewhat sick or dis- 
eased. Hakewill. 
2. Exciting disgust; nauseating; as, a sickish 
taste. 
SICK!/ISH-LY, adv. In a sickish manner. 
SICK’'ISH-NESS, x. The quality of exciting disgust. 
SICK’LE, (sik'l,) n. [Sax. sicel, sicol; G. sichel; D. 
sikkel; Gr. GaixAn, GayxAov; L. sicula, from the root 
of seco, to cut.] 
A reaping-hook ; a hooked instrument with teeth ; 
used for cutting grain. 
- Thou shalt not move a sickle to thy neighbor’s stauding corn, — 
Deut. xxiii. 
SICK'LED, a. Furnished with a sitkle. Thomson. 
SICK’LE-MAN,)7x. One that uses a sickle; a rea 
SICK’/LER, er. [Wot used in New England. 
Shak. 


SICK'LE-SHAP-ED, (sik’Il-shapt,) a, Shaped like a 
sickle. : 
SICK'LE-WORT, z. A piant of the genus’ Coronilla. 
SICK'LI-NESS, nr. [from sickly.] The state of being 
sickly ; the state of being habitually diseased ; ap- 
plied to persons. 
2. The state of producing sickness extensively ; 
as, the sickliness of a season. ; 
3. The disposition to generate disease extensively ; 
as, the sickliness of a climate. 
SICK!-LIST, n. A list containing the names of the 


sick. 

SICK’/LY, a. Not neha somewhat affected with 
disease ; or habitually indisposed ; as, a sickly per- 
gon, or a sickly constitution ; a sickly plant. 

™ 9. Producing disease extensively; marked with 
sickness; as,a ce time; a siezly autumn. 
3. Tending to produce disease ; as, a sickly climate. 
4, Faint; weak ; languid. 
The moon grows sickly at the sight of day. Dryden, 
SICK’/LY, v. t. To make diseased. [Wot tn use.] 
Shak. 


SICK’NESS, x. [G. sucht.] 
1. Nausea; squeamishness; as, sickness of the 
stomach. ‘ 
2. State of being diseased. 
I do lament the sickness of the king. Shak. 


3. Disease ; malady; a morbid state of the body 
of an animal or plant, in which the organs do not 
perfectly perform their natural functions. 


Trust not too much your now resistiess charms ; 


Those, age or sickness soon or late disarms. oh 
Himaelf took our infirmities, and bore our sicknesses. — Matt, 


[In England, present usage inclines to illness as 
the word for expressing disease, confining sickness 
chiefly to nausea and disgust. — Ed, 

SIDE, 2. [Sax. sid, side, side,a side, also wide, like 
L latus ; D. zyde, side, flank, page; zid, far; G. 
sete ; Sw. sida; Dan. side, a side; sid or siid, long, 
trailing ; sidst, last; Scot. side, long. These words 
indicate tho radical sense to be, to extend, dilate, cr 
draw peel 

1. The broad and long part or surface of a thing, 
as distinguished from the end, which is of less ex- 
tent, and may be a point; as, the side of a plank; 
the side of a chest ; the side of a house or of a ship. 
One side of a lens may be concave, the other convex. 

Side is distinguished from edge; as, the side of a 
knife or sword. 

2. Margin; edge; verge; border; the exterior 
Ine of any thing, considered in length; as, the side 
of a tract of land or a field, as distinct from the end. 
Hence we say, the side of n river; the side of a road ; 

, the east and west side of the American continent. 


SID 


SIE 


3. The part of an animal between the back and 
the face and belly ; the part on which the ribs are 
situated ; as, the right side; the left side, This, in 
quadrupeds, is usually the brondest part. 

4, The part between the top and bottom; the 
slope, declivity, or ascent, as of a hill or mountain ; 
as, the side of Mount Etna. 

5. One part of a thing, or its superficies; as, the 
side of a ball or sphere. 

6. Any part considered in respect to its direction 
or point of compass ; a3, to whichever side we direct 
our view ; we see difficulties on every side. 

7. Party ; faction; sect ; any man or body of men 
considered as in opposition to another. One man 
enlists on the side of the tories ; another on the side 
of the whigs. Some persons change sides for the 
sake of popularity and office, and sink themselves in 
public estimation. 

And sets the passions on the side of truth. 

8, Interest ; favor. 

The Lord is on my side. — Ps, cxviii. 

9. Any part being in opposition or contradistinc- 


tion to another ; used of persons or propositions. In 
that battle, the slaughter was great on both sides. 


Pope. 


Passion invites on one side; reason restrains on the. 


other. 
Open justice bends on either side. Bryden, 


10. Branch of a tomy; s€parate line of descent ; 
as, by the father’s side, he is descended from a nuble 
family ; by the mother’s side, his birth is respectable. 

1l. Quarter; region; part; as, from one side of 
heaven to the other. 

To take sides; to embrace the opinions or attach 
one’s self to the interest of a party when in opposi- 
tion to another. 

To choose sides ; to select parties for competition in 
exercises of any kind. 

SIDE, a. Lateral; as, a side post; but perhaps it 
would be bette¥ to consider the word as compound. 

2. Being on the side, or toward the side ; oblique ; 
indirect. 


The law hath no side respect to their persons, Hooker. 
One mighty squadron with a side wind sped, Dryden. 
So we say, a side view, a side blow. 
Bentley. Pope. 
3. Long; large ; extensive. [ ee Shak, 
SIDE, v. i. To lean on one side. [Little used.] Bacon. 


2. To embrace the opinions of one party, or engage 
in its interest, when opposed to another party ; as, 
- to side with the ministerial party. 
All side in parties and begin the attack, Pope. 


SIDE, v.¢. To stand at the side of. [Wot in use.] 
Spenser. 
2. To suit; to pair. [Wot in use.] Clarendon. 
SIDE’BOARD, n. [side and board.] A piece of fur- 
niture or cabinet work, consisting of a table or box 
with drawers or cells, placed at the side of a room 
or in a recess, and used té hold dining utensils, &c. 
SYDE’-BOX, a. [side and boz.] A box or inclosed 
seat on the side of a theater, distinct from the seats 
in the pit. 
SIDE/-€UT,n. Acanal branching out from the main 
one. America, 
SID/ED, a. Having a side; used in composition ; as, 
one-sided, many-sided, &c. 
SIDE/-FLY, 7. An insect. Derkam. 
SIDE’/LING, adv. [from sidle; D. zydelings.] 

1. Sidewise ; with the side foremost; as, to go 
sideling through a crowd. 

2. Sloping. 

SIDE’LONG, a. [side and long.] Lateral; oblique; 
not directly in front; as, a sidelong glance. Dryden. 

SIDE/LONG, adv. Laterally ; obliquely ; in the direc- 
tion of the side. Milton. 

2. On the side ; as, to Jay a thing sidelong. Evelyn. 

SID/ER, nr. One that takes a side or joins a party. 
2. Cider. [Not in use.] . 
SID/ER-A-TED, a. [L. sideratus.] 
Blasted ; planet-struck. Brown. 
SID-ER-A/TION, 2. [L. sideratio; sidero, to blast, 
from sidus, a star.] 

A blasting or blast in plants; a sudden deprivation 
of sense; an apoplexy; a slight erysipelas. [ot 
used. 4 Ray. Coze. 

A sphacelus, or a species of erysipelas, vulgarly 
called a Biast. ‘arr. 

7a 
SID'ER-AL, os [L. sideralis, from sidus, a star.) 

1. Pertaining to a star or stars; astral; as, sidereal 
light. 

S. Containing stars ; statry ; a3, sidereal regions. 

Sidereal day; in astronomy, the period in which a 
star apparently completes a revolution in the heav- 
ens, being the exact period in which the earth re- 
volves on its axic. 

Sidereal year ; the period in which the earth makes 
one revolution in its orbit with respect to the stars, 
or the apparent period in which the sun completes 
one revolution round the earth. Olmsted. 

Foun nm. ([L. sideritis; Gr. id,, from odnpos, 

n, 


1. The lodestone; also, iron-wort, a plant; also, 
the common ground pine, (‘Teucrium chamepitys, 


Linn.) Core. Encyc. Parr. 
2. In mineralogy, a phosphate of iron. 
Lavoisier. Fourcroy. 


SID-ER-O-€AL/CITE, n, Brown spar, compose 
the carbonates of iron and lime or magnesia. Ure. 

SID-ER-O-€LEP’TE, n. A mineral of a yellowish- 
green color, soft and translucid, occurring in reniform 
or botryoidal masses, supposed to be a variety of 
olivine or chrysolite. Saussure. 

SID-ER-O-GRAPH'IE€, a. [See Siprrocrapuy.} 

SID-ER-O-GRAPH’I€-AL, Pertaining to siderog- 
raphy, or performed by engraved plates of steel; as, 
siderographie art; siderographic impressions, 

SID-ER-OG’/RA-PHIST, nr. One who engraves steel 
plates, or performs work by means of such plates. 

SID-ER-OG'RA-PHY, x. [Gr. otdrpus, steel, or iron, 
and ypud«, to engrave. ] 

The art or practice of engraving on steel, by means 
of which, ifmpressions may be transferred from a 
steel plate to a stee! cylinder in a rolling press of a 
particular construction. Perkins, 

SID’ER-O-SC€OPE,n. [Gr. otdnpas, iron, and cnurew, 
to view or explore.] 

An instrument lately invented in France, for de- 
tecting small quantities of iron in any substance, 
mineral, vegetable, or animal, Ferussac’s Bul, 1827. 

SIDE’-SAD-DLE, (-sad'd!,) 2. [ste and saddle.] A 
saddle fur a woman’s seat on horseback, 

SIDE’-SAD-DLE-FLOW-ER, xn. A species of Sar- 
racenia, or Sarrazinia, an aquatic plant, so called be- 
cause the etigma of the flower resembles a woman’s 
pillion. Loudon. 

SIDES’MAN, 2. [side and man.] An assistant to the 
churchwarden. 

2. A party man. Milton, 

SIDE’-TA-BLE, n. A table placed either against the 
wall or aside from the principal table. 
SIDE’TAK-ING, n, A taking sides, or engaging in a 
arty. Hall, 
SIDE'WAYS, ) adr. [side and way; but sidewise is 
SIDE’/WISBE, the proper combination. ] 

1, Toward one side; inclining ; as, to hold the 
head sidewise. 

2. Laterally; on one side; as, the refraction of 
light stdewise, WNeuton. 
SID/ING, ppr. Joining one’s side or party. me 

SID‘ING, rn. The attaching of one’s self to a partye 

2. The turn-out of a railroad. England. 

SI/DLE, v.%. To go or move side foremost; as, to 
sidle through a crowd. 

2. To lie on the side, 

SIEGE, (seej,) n. 
a bishop; Norm. sage, a seat; It. seggia, seg, 
Arm. sich, sicha, sich enn. The radical sense is, to 
set, to fall, or to throw down; Sax. sigan, to fall, 
set, or rush down, 
nected with sink, and with the root of seal, L, sigi- 
lum. } 

hehe setting of an army around or before a for- 
tified place for the purpose of compelling the garri- 
son to surrender; or the surrounding or investing of 
a place by an army, and approaching it by passages 
and advanced works, which cover the besiegers from 
the enemy’s fire. A siege differs from a blockade, 
as in a siege the investing army approaches the for- 
tified place to attack and reduce it by force; but ina 
bleckade, the army secures all the avenues to the 
place to intercept all supplies, and waits ull famine 
compels the garrison to surrender. 

2. Any continued endeavor to gain possession. 


Love stood the siege, and would not yigld his a 


of 


Swift. 


3. Seat ; throne. pore! Spenser. 

4. Rank ; place; class. [ Obs., Shak. 

5. Stool, | WVot tn use. Brown, 
SIEGE, v.t. To besiege. [Not in ed Spenser. 
SVEN-ITE, )x. A compound granular rock com- 


SY’EN-ITE,} posed of quartz, hornblende, and feld- 
spar, of a grayish color ; so called because there are 
many ancient monuments, consisting of this rock, 
brought from Syene, in Upper Egypt. It differs from 
granite only in containing hornblende instead of 
mica. [As this word is from Syene, the proper spell- 
ing is Syznirte. Lunier. Dana, 

SYI-EN-IT/I€, ) a. Containing syenite; having the 

8Y-EN-IT‘I€, character of syenite. Humile. 

SY-ER/RA, x. [Sp.] A word meaning saw, intro- 
duced into geography by the Spaniards, to designate 
a ridge of mountains and craggy rocks. 

BY-ES/TA,n. [Sp.] A short sleep taken about the 
middle of the day, or after dinner, 

SIE/UR, (sé/ur,) 2. [Fr.] A title of respect used by 
the French. : 

SIEVE, (siv,) x. [Sax. sift, sufe; G. siebs D. zeef, 
2ift; the sifter. Sco Sirt.] 

A utensil for separating flour from bran, or the 
fine part of any pulverized or fine substance from 
the coarse, by the hand; as, a fine sieve; a coarse 
sieve. It consists of a hoop with a bottom of hair, 
canvas, wire, &c., and performs in the family the 
service of a bolter in a mill. 
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[Fr. siége, a seat, a siege, the see ft 


~~ 


These words seem to be con- . 


» 


SIG 


MIFT,v.& [Sax. siftan; G. sieben; D. =iften.} 

1. To separate by a sieve, as the fine part of a sub- 
atance from the coarse; as, to sf? meal; to sift pow- 
der ; to sift sand or lime. 

2. To separate ; to part. Dryden. 

3. To examine minutely or eritically ; to scruti- 
nize. Let the principles of the party be thoroughly 


aifted, 
We have sifted your objections. Hooker. 


SIFT’ED, pp. or a. Separated by a sleve; purified 
from the coarser parts; critically examinod. 

SIFT’ER, x. One that sifis; that which sifts; a 
sleve, 

SIFT/ING, ppr. Separating the finer from the coarser 

_ part by a sieve ; critically examining. 

BIG, a Saxon word signifying victory, is used in 
names, a3 in Sigbert, bright victory. it answers to 
the Greek yix in WVicander, and the L. vic in Victo- 
rinus. 

SIGH, (si,) v.% [Sax. sican, to sigh; D. zugt, a sigh; 
tugten, to sigh; Dan. sukker ; Sw. sucka; allied per- 
haps to suck, a drawing in of the breath.] 

To inhale a larger quantity of air than usual, and 
immediately expel it, to suffer a deep single respira- 
tion. 

He sighed deeply io his spirit. — Mark vif, 


SIGH, (si,) v. t, To lament; to mourn. 
Ages to come, and men onborn, 


Shall bless ber namo and sigh her fate. Prior. 
2. To express by sighs, 
The gene awaln — sighs back her griof Hoole. 


SIGH, 2. A single deep respiration; a Jong breath, 
the inhaling of a larger quantity of air than usual, 
and the sudden emission of it. This is an effort of 
mature to dilate the lungs and give vigor to the circu- 
lation of the blood, when the action of the heart 
and arteries is languid from grief, depression of spirits, 
weakness, or want of exercise. Hence sighs are 
indications of grief or debiltty. 

SIGH’ER, (si'er,) n. One that sighs. 

SIGH'ING, ppr. Suffering a deep respiration; taking 
a long breath. 

SIGH’ING, x. The act of suffering a deep respiration, 
or taking a long breath. 

SYGH/ING-LY, adv. With sighing. 

SIGHT, (site,) x [Sax. gestht, with a prefix; D. 
gezigt; G. echt ; Dan. sigt; Sw. sickt, from the root 
of me 

L e act of seeing ; perception of objects by the 

eye; view; as, to gain sight of land; to have a 

sight of a landscape ; to lose sight of a ship at sea. 

A cloud received tum out of thelr sight. — Acts L 


2. The faculty of vision, or of perceiving objects 
by the instrumentality of the eyes. It has been 
doubted whether moles have sight, Milton lost his 
sight. The sight usually fails at or before fifty years 
of age. 

O loas of sight, of thee I most complain, Ailton, 

3. Open view ; the state of admitting unobstructed 
vision; a being within the limits of vision. The 
harbor is in sight of the town, The shore of Long 
Island is in sight of New Haven. The White Moun- 
tain is in plain sight at Portland, in Maine; a moun- 

- tain is or !s not within sight; an engagement aj sea 
~ is within sight of ‘and. 

4. Notice from seeing ; knowledge; as, a letter in- 
tended for tho sight of one person only, 

5. Eye; the instrument of seeing. 

From the depth of hell they lift their sight. Dryden, 

6. A small aperture through which objects are to 
be seen ; as, tho sight of a quadrant. 

7. That which is beheld; a spectacle; a show; 
articularly, something novel and remarkable ; some- 

bing wonderful. 

They nevor saw a sight so fair. Spenser, 

Moves said, 1 will now turn asicie and see this great sight, why 

the bush Is not burned. — Ex. ii. 
Fearful sah and great signs shall there be from braven, — 
@ xxi, 

8 A small pieco of metal fixed on the muzzle of a 
musket, é&c., to aid the eye in taking alm. 

Oampb. Mil. Dict, 

To take sight; to take aim; to look for the pur- 

se of directing a piece of artillery, &c, - 

BIGHT’ED, a. In composition only, having sight, or 
seeing in a particular manner; as, long-sighted, soe- 
ing at a great distance ; short-sighted, able to see only 
at a small distance ; quick-sighted, readily seeing, dis- 
cerning, or understanding; sharp-sighted, having a 
Keen eye or acute discerninent. 

SIGHT’FUL-NESS, 2, Clearness of sight. [Jot in 

udney. 


use, 
SIG ih/LESs, (site/less,) a. Wanting sight; blind, 
Of all who blindly croep, or cightlesa soar. Pope. 


2. Offensive or unpleasing to the eye; as, sightless 
stains. [Wot well authorized. ] 
SIGHT’ LESS-LY, ado. In a sightless manner. 
SIGHT’LESS-NESS, x, Want of sight. 
SIGHT’LI-NESS, 2. Confliness; an appearance 
pleasing to the sight. 


SIG 


SIGHT’LY, (site’le,) a. Pleasing to the eye ; striking 
to the view. 
Many brave, sightly horses, L’Eetrange. 
2. Open to the view ; that may be seen from a dis- 
tance. We say, a house stands in a sightly place. 
SIGHTS’MAN, 2. Among musicians, one who reads 


music readily at first sight. Busby. 
SIG/IL, (sij’il,) x. [L. sigitlum.] 
A seal ; signature. den. 


3 
SIG-IL-LA‘RI-A, xn A name given to certain largo 
plants found in the coal formation. Brongniart. 
SI-GIL/LA-TIVE, a. [Fr. sigillotif; L. sigillum.] 
Fit to seal; belonging to a seal; composed of war, 
Cotgrave. 
SIG/MA,2. The name of the Greek letter Z, ¢, (Eng- 
lish s} The Greeks originally used for this letter 
the form of the ‘English C, and the Romans adopted 
this form for their tables. Tho most honorable 
placos at the table were the extromities.~ Eimes. 
SIG_MOID/AL, ; a [Gr. ccypa and ecdos.} 

Curved Sike the Greek ¢, (sigma.) Smith. Bigelow. 

The sigmoid flerure, in anatomy, is the last curve 
of the colon, before it torminates in the rectum. Parr. 

SIGN, (stne,) x [Fr. signo; It. segno; Sp. sera; L. 
signum; Sax. segen; Arm. sygn, syn; Ir. sighin; G. 
zcichen; Sans. zaga. From the last three words, it 
appears that x is not radical ; the elemeuts being Sz. 
If so, and the G. zeishen is of this family, then wo 
learn that sign is only a dialectical orthography of 
token, for zeichen is the D. teeken, Dan. tegn, Sw. tec- 
ken, coinciding perhaps with Gr. dstxvvpt.] 

1. A token ; somothing by which another thing is 
shown or represented; any visiblo thing, any mo- 
tion, appearance, or event, which indicates tho ex- 
istence or approach of something else. Thus we 
speak of signs of fair weather or of a storm, and 
of external marks, which are signs of a good con- 
stitution, 

2. A motion, action, nod, or gesture, indicating a 
wish or command. 

They mado signa to his father, how he would have him called, 

— Luko L 

3. A wonder; a miracle ; a prodigy ; a remarkable 

transaction, event, or phenomenon. 


Through mighty signa and wondera, — Rom, xv. 


4. Some visible transaction, event, or appearance, 
intended as proof or evidence of something else; 
hence, pruof ; evidence by sight. 

Show me a sign that thou talkest with me. — Judges vL 


5. Something hung or set near a house or over a 
door, to give notice of the tenant’s occupation, or 
what is made or sold within; as, a trader’s sign; a 
tailor’s sign; the sign of the Eagle. 

6. A memorial or monument; something to pre- 
serve the memory of a thing, 


What Ume the fire devoured two hundred and fifty men, and 
they became a sign. —~Num xxvi. 


7. Visible mark or representation ; as, an outward 
gn of an inward and spiritual grace, 

8. A mark of distinction. 

9, Typical representation. 

The holy s: ls or signa are not barely el, icatlve, 

hi *: ne Brerewood. 

10. In astronomy, the twelfth part of the ecliptic 
or zodiac. The signs are reckoned from the point 
of intersection of the ecliptic and equator at the 
vernal equinox, and are named, respectively, Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Pisces. These 
names are borrowed from the constellations of the 
zodiac of the same denomination, which were re- 
spectively comprehended within the foregoing equal 
divisions of the ecliptic, at the time when those 
divisions were first made; but, on account of the 
precession of the equinoxes, the positions of these 
constellations in the heavens no longer correspond 
with the tivisions of the ecliptic of the same name, 
but are considerably in advance of them. Thus the 
constollation Aries is now in that part of the ecliptic 
called Taurus. 

11. In algebra, a character indicating the relation 
of quantities, or an operation performed upon them , 
as the sign +, [plus, } prefixed to a quantity, indicates 
that the quantity is to be added; the sign — 
[minus] denotes that the quantity to which it is 
prefixed is to be subtracted. The former is prefixed 
to quantities called afizmative or positive; the latter 
to quantities called negative. - 

12, The subscription of one’s name; signature; 
as, 8 sign manual. 

13, Among physicians, an appearance or symptom in 
the human body, which indicates its condition as to 
health or disease, 

14. In music, any character, as’ a flat, sharp, 
dot, &c, 

SIGN, (sine,) v. & To mark with characters or one’s 
name. . To sign a paper, note, deed, &c., is to write 
one’s name at the foot, or underneath the declara- 
tion, promise, covenant, grant, &c., by which the 
person makes it his own act. T 


‘0 sign one’s name, is | SIG-NIF/1-CAN-C 


SIG 


to write or subscribe {¢ on papor. 
now include sealing. 
2. To signify ; to represent typically. ae in A 
‘'aylor. 


Signing does not 


3. To mark. 

4, To signify by the band , to move the hand for 
intimating something to another, 

SIGN, 2. i. Tobeasignoromen. [Not in oe) 
SIGNAL, 2. [Fr. signal; Sp. ecvicl ; from L. signum.] 

A sign that gives or is intended to give notice ; or 
the notice given. Signals are used to communicate 
notico, infurmation, orders, and the like, to porsons 
ata distanco, and by any porsons and for any pur- 
pose. Acignal may bo a motion of the hand, the 
raising of a flag, tho firing of a gun, or any thing 
which, being understood by persons at a distance, 
May communicato notice, 

Signals ara particularly useful in the navigation of 
fleets and in naval engagements. There aro day- 
signals, which are usually made by tho sails, by 
flago and pondants, or guns; zight-signals, which 
aro lanterno disposed in certain figures, or false fires, 
rockets, or tho firing of guns ; fog-signais, which are 
made by sounds, as firing of guns, heating of drums, 
ringing of beils, &c. There are signals of evolution, 
addrossed to a whole fleet, to a division, or to a 
squadron ; signals of movements to particular ships 5 
and cignals of servico, general or particular. Signals 
uced in an army aro mostly made by a particalar 
beat of the drum, or by the bugle. 

Mar. Dict. Encye. 
SIG/NAL, a Eminent; remarkable; memorable; 
distinguished from what is ordinary ; as, a signal ex- 
loit; a cygnal service; a signal act of benevolence. 
tis gonoraly, but not always, used in a good sense, 
SIG’NAL-FIRE, n. A fire intonded for a signal. 
SIG-NAL/I-TY, 2. Quality of being signal or remark- 
able. [Wot xm use. ‘Brown, 
SIG’NAL-iZE, v.t. [from signal.] To make remark- 
able or eminent ; to rendor distinguished from what 
is common. The soldier who vgn himself in 
battle merits his country’s gratitude, Men may sig- 
nalize themselves, their valor, or their talents, 

2. Among seamen, to make signals to, by means of 

flags, &c. 
SIG‘NAL-YZ-ED, pp. Made eminent. 
SIG/NAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making remarkable. 
SIG/NAL-LY, adv, Eminently; remarkably; mem- 
orably ; in a distinguished manner. 
SIG-NA’/TION, n. Sign given; act of betokening. 
Not in ead 
SIG'NA-TO-RY, a Relating to a seal; used in bigs 


ing. 

SIG NA-TURE, n. [Fr., from L. signo, 
1. A sign, ctamp, or mark impressed. 
Tho bralo, being well furnished with various traces, signatures, 

and Images. Watts. 
The natural and Indelible signature of God, stampod on the 
human soil, Bentley, 
2. In old medical writers, an external mark or 
character on a plant, which was supposed to indicate 
its suitableness to cure particular diccaso, or diseases 
of particular pasts. Thus plants with yellow flaw- 
ers were supposed to be adapted to the cure of jatine 
dice, &c. 
Somo plants bear a very evident slgnature of thelr nature and 
use, More, 


Di 
to sign.] 


3. A mark for proof, or proof from marke, 

4, Sign-manual ; tho name of a person written o 
subscribed by himecelf. : 

5. Among printers, a letter or figure at the bottom 
of the first page of a sheet or half shet, py which 
the sheets are distinguished and their order desig- 
nated, as a direction to the binder. Every successive 
sheet has a different letter or figure, and if the sheets 
are more numerous than the letters of the alpha 
then a small letter is added to the capital one ; thus, 
Aa,Bb. In large volumes, the signatures are some- 
times composed of letters and figures ; thus, 5 A,5 B. 
But some printers now use figures only for signa- 
tures, 

6. In physiognomy, an external mark or feature by 
which some persons pretend to discover the nature 
and qualities of a thing, particularly the temper and 
genius of persons, 

7. In music, the flats and sharps at the beginning 
of each staff, to mark the key of tho movement. 

SIG/NA-TURE, v. t, To mark ; to distinguish. [Vor 


in ar heyne. 

SIG/NA-TUR-IST, x. One who holds to the doctrine 
of signatures impressed upon objects, indicative of 
character or qualities. [Zitt/o used.] Brown, 

SIGN’BGOARD, 2. A board on which a man sets a no- 
tice of his occupation, or of articles for sale. 

SIGN'ED, pp. Marked ; subscribed. 

SIGN’ER, xn. One that signs or subscribes his name ; 
as, a memorial with a hundred ai, ‘a 

SIG/NET, ». A seal; particularly in Great Britain, 
the seal ‘used. by tho king in sealing his private let- 
hr and granis that pass by bill under his majesty’s 


and, 
SIG-NIF/I-CANCE ag {from L. significans, Ree 
re Sianiry.] 
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1. Meaning ; import ; that which is intended to be 
( sed ; a3, the significance of a nod, or of a mo- 
tlon of the hand, or of a word or expression. 
Stillingfleet. 
2. Force ; energy; power of impressing the mind; 
as, a duty enjoined with particular significance, 
Atterbury. 
3. Importance ; moment; weight; consequence. 
Many a circmnstanceof less significancy has been construed Into 
an overt ect of high treason, Addison, 
GIG-NIF’I-CANT, a. [L. significans. ] 

1, Expressive of something beyond the external 
inark. 

2. Bearing a meaning; expressing or containing 
signification or sense; a3, a significant woid or 
sound; a significant look. 

3. Betokening something; standing as a sign of 
something. 

tt was well sald of Plotinus, that the stars were significant, but 

not efficient, Ralegh. 

4, Expressive or representative of some fact or 
event. The passover among the Jews was signifi- 
cant of the escape of the Israelites from the destruc- 
tion which fell on the Egyptians. The bread and 
wine in the sacrament aro siznificant of the body and 
blood of Christ. 

5. Important; momentous. [WVot in use.] 

BIG-NIF’/1L-CANT-LY, adv. With meaning. 
2. With force of expression, South. 
SIG-NI-FI-CA/TION, n._ [Fr., from L. significatio. 
See Sroniry.]} 

1. The act of making known, or of communicating 
ideas to another by signs or by words, by eny thing 
that is understood, particularly by words. 

All speaking or signification of one’s mind implies an act or 

addreaa of one man to another. South. 

2. Meaning; that which is understood to be in- 
tended by a sign, character, mark, or word ; that 
idea or sense of a sign, mark, word, or expression 
which the person using it intends to convey, or that 
which men in general, who use it, understand it to 
convey. The sivzification of words was originally ar- 
bitrary, and is dependent on usage. But when cus- 
tom has annoxed a certain sense to a letter or sound, 
or to a combination of letters or sounds, this sense is 
always to he considered the signification which tho 
person using the word intends to communicate. 

So, by custom, certain signs or gestures havo a de- 
termined signification, Such is the fact also with 
figures, algebraic characters, é&c. 

SIG-NIF’I-CA-TIVE, a. [Fr. significatif.] 

1, Betokening or representing by an external sign ; 

as, the significative sy mbols of the eucharist. 
Brerewood. 

2. Having signification or meaning; expressive of 
@ certain idea or thing. 

Neither In the de of kindred were they destitute of si, 

« Cative aaa eae a jeeiags 
SIG-NIF’!-GA-TIVE-LY, adv. So as to represent or 
express by an external sign, Usher. 
SIG-NIF’I-€A-TIVE-NESS, x. The quality of being 

significative. 
SIG-NI-FI-CA/TOR, x. That which signifies. 


Burton. 
SIG-NIF’I-CA-TO-RY, 2, That which betokens, 
signifies, or represents, Taylor. 
SIG/NI-FI-ED, pp. Made known by signs or words, 
SIG/NLFY,v.t. [Fr. signifier; L. significo; siggum, 
asign, and facio, to make.] 

1. To make known something, either by signs or 
words; to express or communicate to another any 
idea, thought, wish, purpose, or command, either by 
words, by a nod, wink, gesture, signal, or other sign. 
A man signifies his mind by his voice, or by written 
characters; he may signify his mind by a nod or 
other motion, provided the person to whom he di- 
rects it, understands what is intended by it. A gen- 
eral, or an admiral, signifies his commands by signals 

to officers at a distance. 

2, To mean ; to have or contain a certain sense. 
The word Sabbath signifies rest. Less, in compo- 
sition, as in faithless, signifies destitution or want. 
bea prefix re, in recommend, seldom signifies any 

ng. 

3. To import; to weigh; to have consequence; 
used in particular phrases; as, it signifies much or lit- 
tle; ft signifies nothing. What does it signify? 
What signify the splendors of acourt? Confession 
of sin, without reformation of life, can signify noth- 
ing in the view of God. 

4. To make known; to declare. 

The eacrernipent should af to the Protestants of Ireland, 

want of silver is not to be remedied. Swift. 


SIG’/NI-FY, v. i. To express meaning with force. 
Caerk 
BIG/NI-FY-ING, ppr. Making known by signs or 


words, 

SIGNING, . Marking; subscribing; signifyin 

A Spe ig ae aaa 

seen’yur,) 7m tle o} et amon 

the Italians [See Szranior. : 

SIGN/IOR-IZE, (seen/yur-ize,) v. % To exercise do- 
,. minion ; or to have dominion. [Little used.] 


SIL 


SYGN/IOR-Y, (seen/yur-y,) n. A different, but Jess 
common spelling of Szranrory, which see. It sig- 
nifies lordship, dominion, and in Shakspeare, senior- 


ity. 

SIGN’-MAN’U-AL, 2. One’s own name written by 
himself; applied particularly to the signature of a 
sovereign or princo. f 

SIGN'-POST, x. [sign and post.] A post on which 
a oign hangs, or on which papers are placed to give 
public notice of any thing. By the laws of so:me of 
the New England States, a sign-post is to be erected 
near the center of each town. 


art, $a Such. [Obs.] Spenser. 
? 
SiK/ER, a. or adv. Sure; surely. [Obs.} [Seo 
Sicurr. 
SIK/ER-NESS, xn. Sureness; safety. [ Obs. 
aucer. 


SYLE, v.t To strain, as fresh milk from the cow. 


Local. 

ST ; Strained. 

SILENCE, n. [Fr., from L, silentium, from sileo, to 
be still; It. silenzios Sp. silencio. The sense is, to 
stop or hold; but this may proceed. from setting, 
throwing down. See Sixv.] 

1. In a general sense, stillness, or entire absence of 
sound or noise; a3, the silence of mfdnight. 

2. In animals, the state of holding the peace ; for- 
bearance of speech in man, or of noise in other an- 
imals. 

I was dumb with silence ; Iheld my peace, even from good. — 


Ps, xxxixs 


3. Habitual taciturnity ; opposed to Loquacitr. 
Shak. 


4, Becrecy. 
lence. 

5. Stillness ; calmness ; quiet; cessation of rage, 
agitation, or tumult; as, the elements reduced to 
silence. 

6. Absence of mention ; oblivion. 


Eternal ei/ence be theic doom. 
And what most merits fame, In silence hid. 


7. Silence is used elliptically for let there be silence, 
an injunction to keep silence. 
SILENCE, v. t. To oblige to hold the peacé to re- 
strain from noise or speaking. ' 
2. To still ; to quiet ; to restrain ; to appease. 


This would silence all further opposition, Clarendsn, 
These would have silenced their scruples, Rogers. 


3. To stop ; as, to silence complaints or clamor. 
4. To cause to cease firing by a vigorous cannon- 
ading ; a3, to silence guns or a battery. Toticn. 
5. To restrain from preaching by revoking a license 
to preach ; as, to silence a ministcr.of the guspel. 
United States, 


The Rev. Thomas Hooker, of Chelmsford in Eesex, wes silenced 
for Non-conformity, B. Trumbull, 


6. To put an end to; ‘to cause to cease, 


The question between agriculture and commerce has received a 
zion which has silenced tho rivalships between them. 
Hami. 


These things were transacted in ai- 


Milton, 
di.ton, 


SY/LENC-ED, (silenst,) pp. Stilled ; hushed. 
BI’/LENG ING, ppr. Stilling. 
SILENT, « Not spenking; mute. Ps, xxii. 
2. Habitually taciturn; speaking little ; not in- 
clined to much talking ; not loquacious, 
Ulyases, he adds, was the most eloquent and the most silent of 
men. Broome, 
3. Still; having no noise; as, the silent watches of 
the night ; the silent groves; all was silent, 


4. Not operative; wanting efficacy. Ralegh. 
5. Not mentioning ; not proclaiming. 

This new-created world, of which In hell 

Fame ia not silent, Milton, 
6, Calm; as, the winds were silent. Parnell. 


7. Not acting ; not transacting business in person ; 
as, a silent partner in a commercial house, 

8, Not pronounced ; having no sound ; as, e is si- 
lent in fable. 

SY-LEN'TIA-RY, 2. Ono appointed to keep silence 
and order in court; one sworn not to divulge secrets 
of state. . Barrow, 

81/LENT-LY, adv. Without speech or words. 

Each eilently 

Demands thy grace, and seems to watch thy eye, Dryden, 

2. Without noise ; 93, to march silently. 

3. Without mention. He monticned other difficul- 
ties, but this he silently passed over. Locke, 
SI/LENT-NESS, x. Stato of being silent; stillness ; 
silence. 5 Ash, 
SI-LE/SIA, wr. A duchy or country now chiefly be- 
longing to Prussia ; hence, a species of linen cloth 

so called ; thin, coarse linen, 

SI-LE/SIAN, (-shan,) a. Pertaining to Silesia; made 
in Silesia; as, Silesian linen. 

BYLEX, 2. [L. silez, flint.) 

Bilicic acid, generally impure, as it is found In na- 
ture, constituting flint, quartz, and most sands, and 
sandstones. [See Sirica and Sinicie Acip.] 

SIL/H6U-ETTE, (sil/oo-et,) % [Fr., from the name 
of the improver.] 


SIL 


A profile; a representation Of the outlines of an 

object filled in with a black colcr. Brande, 
SIL/L-CA, x. [L. silez, a flint.] 

One of the names of silicic acid in a state of 
rity. It was considered to be ono of the einies 
earths, [See Siricic Actp.] 

BIL/I-CATE, n. A salt composed of silicic acid and 


a base. 
SIL/I-CA-TED, a. Combined with silicic acid. [Rare 
Silliinan. 
SI-LIC'I€ AC’ID, n. An acid, according to Thom. 
s0n, composed of one equivalent of silicon and one 
of oxygen, or, according to Berzelius, one of silicon 
and fhree of oxygen. When pure, it is a light, 
white powder, which feels rough when rubbed be- 
tween the fingers. It is both inodorous and insipid. 
It combines with bases, forming ‘salts, which are 
called silicates. Rock crystal, flint, and other varie. 
ties of quartz, are nearly pure silicic acid. 
SIL-IC'I-CAL-CA'RE-OUS, a, [silez and calcareous,] 
Consisting‘of silox and calcareous matter. 
SIL-IC’/L€ALCE, rn. [L. silez or silica and calz.} 
A silicious rock containing carbonate of lime. 
Saussure, 
SIL-I-CIF/ER-OUS, a [L. silez and fero, to pro- 
duce. 
Producing silex ; or united with a portion of silex, 
SIL-IC-I-FI-Ca/TION, n. Petrifaction by -flint or 
silex. Ma, 
SIL-IC'I-FT-ED, pp. ora. Petrified by flint. 
BIL-IC/I-FY, (sil-is/o-fi,) v. t [L. silez, flint, and 
facio, to inake.] 
To convert into silex, or petrify by flint. 


Tho specimens found near Philadelphia, are completely stlicifed, 
Say. 


SIL-IC'L-FY, v. i To become silox. 
SIL-IC/I-FY-ING, ppr. Petrifying by silex. 
SIL-IC-I-MO/RITE, n, get and muria, brine.] 

An earth compased of silex and magnesia, 

8I-LI/'CLOUS, (se-lish’us,) a Pertaining to silex, or 
partaking of its nature and qualities. 
SI-LIC’I-TED, a. Impregnated with silex. 
Kirwan, Geol, 
SI-LI’CIUM, ». Silicon, which see. The name st 
licium was given by those who supposed it to be a 
airs like sodium. Silliman, 
SIL'I-CLE. Ss 
SIL-I@’U-LA, [L. stlicula.] 

A pericarp or seed-vessel as broad as it is lon 
consisting of two valves, two sutures, and a-dissep' 
ment, with the seeda attached to both edges of the 
dissepiment, and alternately upon each side of it, 

SIL/I-CON, ». A dark, nut-brown, elementary sub- 
stance, destitute of a metallic luster, and a non-corn- 
ductor of electricity. It is incombustible in atmospheric 
air,and in oxygen gas, but burnsin certain salts con- 
tainingoxygon. It is neither dissolved nor oxydizeé 
by sulphuric or nitric acids ; but a mixture of the nitrie 
and fluohydric acids dissulves it readily. Its exter- 
nal characters are much altered after exposure to @ 
high temperature, 

SI-LIC’Y-LGSE, «. Having silicles, or peztaining te 
them. 

SI-LIG/I-NOSE, a. [L. siligo.] 


Tee 


Made of fine wheat. ; Bailey. 
SIL/ING, ppr. Straining. 
SIL/ING-DISH, 2, [Dan. siler, to strain.) 
Acolander, [JVot in wse.]} Barrett, 


SIL‘I-QUA, 2. [L.] With gold-finers, a carat, six of 
which a ta e-scruple, Johnson. 

SILI-QUA, . on 

SIL/IQUE, (sil’ik,) i Th {L. siliqua.] 

An elongated pericarp or seed-vesseJ, consisting 
of two valves, two sutures, and a dissepiment, 
with the sceds attached to both edges of the dissepi- 
ment, and alternately upon each side of it. 

SIL/I-QUI-FORM, a. Having the form of a siliqua, 
SIL/I-QUOSE, [ Smith, 
8IL’I-QUOUS, 

Having that species of pericarp called eres AB, 
siliquose plants. Martyn. 

SILK, n. [Sax. seolc; Sw. silke; Dan. id; Russ. 


a. [L, siliquosus.] 


uv 
schilk; Ar, and Pers. ico silk; properly any 


thread, from Ar. mere salaka, to send or thrust 


in; to insert, to pass or go.] 

1, The fine, so% thread produced by various spe- 
cies of caterpillars, particularly by the larve of the 
insect called silk-worm or Bombyz Mori. That which 
we ordinariiy call silk, is a thread composed of sov- 
eral finer threads, which the worm draws from its 
bowels, like the web of a spider, and with which 
the silk-worm envelops itself, forming what is called 
a Cocoon, Encye. 

2, Cloth made of silk. In this sense, the word 
has‘a plural, silks, denoting different sorts and varie- 
ties, as black silk, white silk, colored silks, 

3. The filiform style of the female flower 
maize, which resembles real silk in fineness 
softness. 
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Virginia silk; a plant of the genus Periploca, 
whith climbs and winds about other plants, trees, 
&c. No species of Periploca grows in, Virginia, or 
any part of the United States. 

“LK, c. Pertaining to silk ; consisting of silk. 

MLK-~€OT’T ON-TREE, n. <A tree of the genus 
Bombaz, growing to an immense size, and having 
its seeds enveloped in a cottony substance ; a native 


of both the Indies. Loudon. 
WLK/EN, (silk’/n,) a. [Sax. sealcen.] 
1. Made of silk ; ; as, silken cloth; ‘ken vail. 
2. Like silk; soft to the touch. Dryden. 


3. Soft ; delicate ; tender; smooth, as, mild and 
silken language. 
4. Dressed in silk; as, a silken wanton. Shak. 
SILK’EN, (silk’n,) v. t To render soft or smooth. 
Dyer. 
SILK’EN-ED, pp. Rendered soft or Smooth. 
BURL UR ERE: n A filamentous plant of the genus 


: Farm, Encyc. 
SILK "NESS, n. [from ey. | The qualities of silk ; 
softness and smoothness to the feel. 
2. Softness; effyminacy; pusillanimity. 
used, . Jonson. 


BLK’ AN, n. [silk and man.] A dealer in ere 


SILK’-MER-CER, x. [silk and mercer.] A dealer in 
silks, 

SILK'-MILL, ». A mill for reeling, spinning, and 
‘manufacturing silk. 

SILK’-WEAV-ER, 2. [silk and weaver.] One whose 
occupation is to weave silk stuffs. Watts. 
SILK'WEED, rv. A plant of the genus Asclepias, also 

called Wiup Cotton, whose seed-vessels contain a 
long, silky down. Farm. Encyc. 
SILK’/-WORM, (-wurm,) ». [silk and worm.) ‘The 

worm which’ produces silk, the larve of a lepidop- 
terous insect called the bombyz mori. Silk-worms 
are said to have been first introduced into the Roman 
empire from China, in the reign of Justinian. 
SILK’/-WORM GUT,2x. A substance prepared from 
the entrails of silk- -Wworms, ured in making Jines for 


[Little 


angling. Ure, 
SILK’Y,¢@. Made of silk; consisting of silk. 
2. Like silk ; soft and smooth to the touch. 
3. Pliant ;-yielding. Shak. 


SILL, x. [Sax. syl, syle, syll; Fr. seuil; G. schwelle ; 
Ww. ‘sail, syl, or seiler, foundation ; seiliaw, to found ; 
1. solum, allied to solid. The primary sense is, prob- 
ably, to lay, set, or throw down.] 

1. Properly, the basis or foundation of a thing ; ap- 
propriately, a piece of timber on which a building 
rests; the Jowest timber of any structure; as, the 
eilis of a house, of a bridge, of a loom, and the 
like. 

2, The timber or stone at the foot of a door: the 
threshold. 

3. The timber or stone on which a window-frame 
stands ; or the lowest piece in a window-frame. 

4. The shaft or thill of a carriage. [Local.| Grose, 

STL’LA-BUB, n. A liquor made “by mixing wine or 
cider with milk, and thus forming a soft curd, King. 

SIL/LI-LY, adv. [from sitly.] In a silly manner ; 
foolishly ; ’ without the exercise of good scnse or judg- 

ment. Dryden, 

SIL’ LI-MAN-ITE, 2. A mineral found at Saybrook, 
in Connecticut, so named in honor of Prof, Silliman, 
of Yale College. It occurs in long, slender, rhombic 
prisms, engaged in gneiss. [ts color js dark gray and 
hair brown; luster shining upon the external planes, 
but brilliant and sub-metallic upon those produced ; 
by cleavage in a direction parallel with the longer di- 
agonal of the prism ; hardness about the same with 
quartz ; specific gravity, 3.410. It is composed of sil- 
ica and alumina, with some oxyd of iron. 

BIL’/LI-NESS, ». Weakness of understanding ; want 
of sound sense or judgment; simplicity ; harmless 
folly. L’Estrange. 

SIL/LOCK, x. The name given in the Orkney Isles 
to the fry of the coal-fish, which is allicd to the cod- 
fish ; also spelled Srutiz and Setrox. 

Jamieson’s Dict. 

SIL/LY, a. [I have not found this word in any other 
language ; but the Sax. asealcan signifies to be dull, 


- 


fee lazy. This corresponds with the Ar. jn 


- 


ire to be stupid, Teh. Sos. This may be medically 
the same word, with a prefix, Class SI, No. 26.) 

1. Weak in intelloct ; foolish ; witless ; destitute 
Of ordinary strength of mind; simple; as, a silly 
man ; a silly child. 

2. Proceeding from want of understanding or com- 
mon judgment; characterized by weakness or fol- 
ly ; unwise ; as, silly thoughts; silly actions; a silly 
acheme ; writings stupid or silly. Watts, 

3. Weak ; helpless. 

Alter long storins — ) 

‘With which my eilly bark was tossed, [Obs.] 

SIL’LY-HOW, 2. The membrane that covers the 
head of the fetus. [J believe not used.} Brown. 
BILT, 2. ‘Sw, sylta, to pickle.) 
1. Saltness, or salt marsh or mud. 


Spenser, 


SIM 


2A Pvcinia ail; a plant of. the genaw Pariglocs, | lO A depositinl maa dicr aaa ean ten eeneieien male of mud or fine earth from running or | SIM’/A-GRE, zx. 


standing water. Dana, 
SILT, v.t. To choke, fill, or obstruct with mud. 
SILT'ING, ppre Choking, filling, or obstructing with 
SI-LURE’, L. sill F [mud. 
SI- L0/RUS, [L. silurus; Fr. sihire.] 
A fish of the genus Silurus, as the sheat-fish. 
Dict. Nat. Hist. 
SI-LU/RI-AN, a. [from the Silures, who anciently in- 
habited a part of England and Wales. 
In geology, a term applied to the fossiliferous strata 
below the old red sandstone. urchicon. 
SI-LU’RI-DANS, n. pl. The family of fishes of which 
the silurus is the type. Brande, 
SIL'VA,z. [L.] A collection of poems. 
x The natural history of the forest-trees of a coun- 
[This word is more commonly spelled Sytva.] 
SIVAN. a. [L. silva, a wood or grove. It is also 
written Syivan.] 


{n 


1, Pertaming to a wood or grove ; inhabiting 
2. Woody ; abounding with woods. [woods. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a eiluen scene. Dryden. 


SIL/VATE. See Syuvare. 
SIL/VAN,2x. Another name of TztLurrum. Werner. 
SIL/VER, n. [Sax. seolfer, siluer; Goth. silubr; G. 
silber 5 D. zilver ; Sw. silfver; Dan. slo; Lapponie, 
ae Qu. Russ. serebro; r for 1] 
- A metal of a white color and lively brilliancy. 
Yeh has neither taste nor smell ; its specific gravity is 
10.552, according to Bergman, but according to Kir- 
wan, it is less, A cubic foot weighs about 660 Ibs. It 
is exceedingly malleable, and its ductility is little in- 
ferior to that of gold. It is harder and more elastic 
than tin or gold, but less so than copper, platinum, or 
iron. It is found native in thin plates or leaves, vig 
in fine threads, or it is found mineralized by varicés 
substances. Great quantities of this metal are f #- 
nished by the mines of South America and of Mo 5- 
co; and it is found in small quantities in Norway, 
Germany , Spain, the United States, &c. 
Kirwan. Encye, 
2. Money ; coin made of silver. 
3. Any thing of soft splendor. 
P.llas — piteous of her plaintive cries, 
Tn eluinb-r closed her sr/ver-streaming eyes. Pope. 
SIL'VER, «. Made of silver; as, a silver cup. 
White like silver; as, silver hair. §, 
Others on silver lakes sil rivers bathed 
Their downy breast. Milton. 
3. White or pale; of a pale luster; as, the silver 
moon. 

4. Soft and clear; as, silver tones or sound. [It. 
suono ergoniine,§ Spenser. Shak. 
SIL/VER, v. t. To cover superficially with a coat of 

silver; as, to silver a pin or a dial-plate. 

2. To foliate ; to cover with tinfoil amalgamated 
with quicksilver ; as, to silver glass. 

3. To adorn with mild luster ; to make smooth and 
bright. 


And smiling calmness silvered o’er the deep, Pope. 
4. To make hoary. ; 
His head was silvered o’er with age. Gay. 


SIL/VER-BEAT-ER, z. [silver and beater.] One that 
foliates silver, or forma it into a leaf. 
SIL/VER-BUSH, zn. A plant, a species of Anthyllis. 
SIL/ VER-BUS/KIN- ED, a. Buskined with silver. 
Milton. 
SIL/VER-ED, pp. Covered with a thin coat of silver ; 
rendered smouth and lustrous ; made white or hoary. 
SIL’ VER-FIR, (-fur,) 2 A species of fir. Berkeley. 
SIL/VER-FISH, x. _ A fish of the size of a small carp, 
having a white color, striped with silvery lines. 
SIL’ VER-HAIR-ED, ¢. Having hair of the color of 
silver. South. 
SIL/VER-ING, ppr. Covering the surface with a thin 
coat of silver ; foliating ; rendering mildly lustrous ; 
rendering white. 


“SIL'/VER-ING, x. The art, operation, or practice of 


covering the surface of any thing with silver ; as, the 
silvering of copper or brass, Encyo. 
2. The silver thus laid on. 

SIL/VER. LEAF, xn. Silver beaten into a thin leaf. 

SIL/VER-LING, 7. A silvercoin. Js, vii, 

SIL/VER-LY, adv. With the appearance of silver, 

Shak, 

SIL/VER-SMITH, 2. [silver and smith.] One whose 
occupation is to work in silver, or in manufactures 
of which the precious metals form a part. 

SIL/ VER-THIS-TLE, (-this’1,) n. [silver and thistle.] 
A plant. 

SIL/VER-TREE, m, An evergreen shrub, or small 
tree, of the genus Leucadéndron, a native of South 
Africa. Loudon, 

SIL/VER-WEED, 2. A perennial plant, of the genus 
Potentilla, 

SIL’/VER-Y, a. [from silver.] Like silver ; having 
the appearance of silver; white ; of a mild luster. 

Of all the enameled race whose steer wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring. 
2. Besprinkled or covered with silver. 

SIMA. See Cyma, 


Pope. 


SIM 


Fr. Toes a j 
Grimace. ‘ot in use Dryden. 
SI-MAR’, [ 


SL MARE’, {n. [Fr. simarre.] 

A woman’s robe. [Wot in use.] Dryden. 

SIM’I-A, xr. [L., an ape.] A general name of the va- 
riuus tribes of monkeys. 

SIM'I-LAR, a. [Fr. similaire ; It. simile; Sp. similar ; 
L. similis ; i_W. heval, hevalyz; from mal, like, Gr. 
oyadus. The W elsh mal signifies small, light, 
ground, bruised, smooth, allied to mill, Ww. mali, to 
grind. But I ain not confident that these words are 
of one family.] 

Like ; resembling ; having a like form or appears 
ance. Similar may signify, exactly alike, or having 
a general likeness, a likeness in the principal points. 
Things perfectly similar in their nature must be of 
the same essence, or homogeneous ; but we generally 
understand similar to denote a likeness that is not 
perfect. Many of the statutes of Connecticut are 
similar to the statutes of Massachusetts on the same 
subjects. The manners of the several States of New 
England are similer, the people being derived from 
common ancestors. 

In geometry, similar rectilineal figures are such as 
have their several angles respectively equal each to 
each, and their sides about the equal angles propor- 
tional. Similar solids are such as are contained by 
the same number of similar planes, similarly situat- 
ed, and having like inclination to one another. 

Brande. 

SIM-I-LAR’I-TY, 2 Likeness; resemblance; as, a 
similarity of features. There is a great similarity in 
the features of the Laplanders and Samoiedes, but 
little similarity between the features of Eurvpeans 

and the woolly-haired Africans. 

SIM’I-LAR-LY, adv. In like manner; with resem- 


blance, Reid. 
SIM’I-LAR-Y. (uy same as SimiLar. 
SIM/I-LE, 2. In rhetoric, similitude; a com- 


' parison ‘of two Polina which, however different in 
other respects, have some strong point or points of 
resemblance ; by which comparison the character or 
qualities of a thing are illustrated, or presented in an 
impressive light. Thus the eloquence of Demosthe- 
nes was like a rapid torrent; that of Cicero like a 
large stream that glides smoothly along with majes- 
lic tranquillity, 

SEMIL'-TER, n. [L., in like manner.] In law, the 
technical designation of the form by which either 
party, in pleading, accepts the issue tendered by his 

opponent. Brande. 

SI-MIL/I-TUDE, zn. [Fr., from L. similitudo.] 

1. Likeness ; resemblance ; likeness in nature, 
qualities, or appearance ; as, similitude of substance, 


Bacon. 
Let us make man In our image, man 
In our similitude. Milton, 
Fete come future bard shall join 
In nad similitude of gricfs to mine. Pope. 


2. Comparison ; simile. [See Srmruz.] 
Tasso, in his similitudes, never departed from the woods. 


SI-MIL-I-TU’DIN-A-RY, a. Denoting resemblance o1 
comparison. Coke. 
SIM‘I-LOR, nr. An alloy of copper and zinc resem. 
bling brass, but of a golden color. Ure, 

SIM’I-OUS, a. [L. simia.] 
Pertaining to or like a monkey. 
SIM’I-TAR. See Cimeter. 
SIMMER, v. i. [Qu. Gr. Guan, Fvpow, to ferment.) 

To boil gently, or with a gentle hissing. Simmer. 
ing is incipient ebullition, when little bubbles are 
formed on the edge of the liquor next to the vessel, 
Thesd are occasioned by the escape of heat and 
vapor. 

SIM/MER ING, ppr. Boiling gently. 
SIM/NEL, nx. [Dan. simle; Sw. simla; G. semmel.] 

A kind of sweet cake ; a bun. 

SI-MO’NI-AE, x. [Fr. simoniaque. See Suvony.] 

Qué who buys or sells preferment in the church. 

Arylife. 
SIM-O-NI/A€-AL, a. Guilty of simony. Spectator. 

2. Consisting in simony, or the crime of buying F 
selling ecclesiastical preferment; as, a simonia al 
presentation. 

SIM-O- NYVA€-AL-LY, ado. 
of simony. 

SI-M6/NI-ANS, x. pl. The followers of Simon Ma- 

Saint Simonians. See Saint Srmonrans. gus. 

SI-MO’NI-OUA, a, Partaking of simony; given to 
simony. Milton. 

SIM’/ON-Y, 2. [from Simon Magus, who wished to 
purchase. the power of conferrmg the Holy Spirit, 
Acts viii.) 

The crime of buying or selling ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment ; or the corrupt presentation of any one to 
an eéclesiastical benefice for money orreward. By 
stat. 31 Elizabeth, c, vi., severe penalties are enacted 
against this crime. 

SI-MOOM’,) 2. A hot, dry wind, that blows occa- 
SI-MOON’, | sionally in Arabia, Syria, and the 
neighboring countries, generated by the extreme heat 
of the parched deserts or sandy plains. Its approach 
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is indicated By a redness in the air, and its fatal 
effects were fo inerly supposed to be avoided by fall- 
ing on the fa¢s and holding the breath. 
Encyc. P. Cyc. 
SI/MOUS, a.- {L. smo, one with a flat nose, Gr. 
o1os. 
1. Having a very flat or snub nose, with the end 


turned up. 
2. Concave ; as, the simous part of the liver. 
Brown. 
SIM’/PER, v.% Tosmileinasilly manner. Shak. 


SIM'PER, xn. A smile with an air of silliness. 
¥. Addison. 
SIM/PER-ING, ppr. or a. Smiling foolishly. 
SIM/PER-ING, x. The act of smiling with an air of 
silliness. 
SIM’PER-ING-LY, adv. With a silly smile. 
SIM’PLE, a. [Fr., from L. simpler; sine, without, 
and plex, plica, doubling, fold ; It. semplrce.] 

1. Single ; consisting of one thing; uncom- 
pounded ; unmingled ; uncombined with any thing 
else ; as, a simple substance ; a simple idea; a simple 
sound.. Watts. 

2. Plain; artless; not given to design, stratagem, 
or duplicity ; undesigning ; sincere ; harmless. 

A simple husbandman in garments gray. Hubbard. 

8. Artless; unaffected; unconstrained ; inartifi- 
cial; plain. 

In simple manners ail tne secret lies, 


4, Unadorned ; plain ;.as, a simple style or narra- 
tion ; a simple dress, 

5. Not complex or coniplicated ; as, 2 machine of 
simple construction. 

6. Weak in intellect; not wise or sagacious ; silly. 


The simple belleveth every word ; but the prudent looketh well 
to his going. — Prov. xiv. 


Young. 


7. In botany, undivided, as a root, stem, or spike; 
only one on a petiole, as a simple leaf; only one ona 
peduncle, as a simple flower ; having only one set of 
rays, as an umbel ; having only one series of leaflets, 
as,a simple calyx; not plumose or feathered, as a 
pappus. Martyn. 

Simple, when applied to minerals and rocks, has 
reference to their homogeneousness, and not to the 
number of elements which enter into their composi- 
tion. Encyc. Dryden. 

Al simple body, in chemistry, is one that has not 
been decomposed, or separated into two or more ele- 
mentary bodies. 7 

SIM’PLE, 2. Something not mixed or compounded, 


In the materia medica, the general denomination of 


on herb or plant, as each vegetable is supposed to 
possess its particular virtue, and therefore to consti- 
tute asimpleremedy. | 
SIM'PLE, v. i. To gather simples or plants. 
As simpling on the flowery hills he strayed. Garth. 


SIM'PLE-HEART’ED, a. Having a simple heart. 
Scott. 
SIM’PLE-MIND/ED, a. Artless ; undesigning; un- 
suspecting. Blackstone, 
SIM’PLE-MIND’/ED-NESS, n. Artlessness. 
SIM’PLE MIN’ER-AL, 2. A mineral composed of a 
single substance. Rocks are generally aggregates of 
several simple minerals cemented together. 
SIM’'PLE-NESS, 2. The state or quality of being 
\_ Bimple, single, or uncompounded ; as, the simpleness 
of the elements. Digby. 

2. Artiessness ; simplicity. 

3. Weakness of intellect. 

SIM’PLER, zn. One that collects simples; an herbal- 
ist ; a simplist. 

SIM’PLESS, for Simpxicity or Sritinzss, is not in 
use. Spenser. 
SIM/PLE-TON, (-pl-tun,) x. Asilly person; a per- 

} son of weak intellect; a trifler; a foolish person. 
Pope. 
SIM-PLI’CIAN, (sim-plish’an,) . An artless, un- 
skilled, or undesigning person. Arnway. 
SIM-PLIC'I-TY, n. [L. simplicitas; Fr. simplicité ; 
. It. simplicita ; Sp. tego seve 4 dre 

1. Singleness ; the state of being unmixed or un- 
compounded ; as, the simplicity of metals or of 
earths. 

2. The state of being not complex, or of consisting 
of few parts; as, the simplicity of a machine. 

3. Artlessness of mind ; freedonl from a propensity 
to cunning or stratagem; freedom from duplicity ; 
sincerity. 

Marquis Dorset, a man for his harmless simplicity neither mis- 
) liked nor much regarded. Hayward, 

“ 4, Plainness ; freedom from artificial ornament ; 
as, the simplicity of dress, of style, of language, &c, 
Simplicity in writing is the first or excellences. 

5. Plainness ; freedom from subtilty or abstruse- 
jerk 3 as, the simplicity of scriptural doctrines or 
truth. 

6. Weakness of intellect ; silliness. Hooker. 

Godly simplicity, in Scripture, is a fair, opea pro- 
fession and practice of evangelical truth, with ea 
single view to obedience and to the glory of God. 

SIM-PLI-FI-CA/TION,n. [See Srmpuiry.] The act 
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SIN 
of making simple ; the act of reducing to simplicity, 
or to a state not complex. Ch. Obs. 


SIM’PLI-FI-ED, pp. Made simple or not complex. 
SIM/PLI-FY, v. t. [L. simplex, simple, and fucio, to 
make ; Fr. sumplifier.} 
To make simple; to reduce whet is complex to 
groater simplicity ; to make plain or easy. 
The eaileodion of duties is drawn to a point, and earier simpli- 
(7) 


It is iinportant, tn sciontific pursuits, to be cautious in sin 
on Gur loductions, . se Nic 
js is the truc way to simplify the stu science, 
: cial cf Lavoisier, Trans. 
SIM’PLL-FY-ING, ppr. Making simple; rendering 
less complex, 
SIM/PLIST, xz. 
plants. 
S1M’/PLO-CE. 
SIM/PLY, adv. 
lessly ; pininly. 
Bubverting worldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek, 
2. Of itseif; without addition; alone. 


They make that good or evil, which otherwise of Itsclf were not 
simply the one nor the other, Hooker. 


One skilled in simples or medical 
Brown. 
See Symrroce. 
Without art; without subtilty ; art- 


Milton, 


3. Merely ; solely. 
Simply the thing Iam 


Shall make ine live, Shak. 
4, Weakly; foolishly. 
SIM/Y-LA-CHRE, n. [L. stmulacrum.] 
Animage. [WVot in use.] Elyot, 


SIM’U-LAR, n. 


[See Simutate.] One who sim- 
ulates or counterfeits something. 


[Wot in ya 
Shak. 
SIM'U-LATE, v. t. [L. simulo, from similis, like.] 

To feign; to counterfeit; to assume the mere ap- 
pearance of something, without the reality. The 
wicked often simulate the virtuous and good. 

SIM’'U-LATE, a. [L. simulatus.] 

Feigned ; pretended. Bale. 
SIM’U-LA-TED, pp. or a. Feigned; pretended; as- 
sumed artificially. Chesterfield, 
SIM'U-LA-TING, ppr. Feigning; pretending; as- 
suming the appearance of what is not rea 
SIM-U-LA‘TION, n. [Fr., from L. simulatio.] 

The act of feigning to be that which one is not; 
the assumption of a deceitful appearance or charac- 
ter. Simulation differs from dissimulation, The for- 
mer denotes the assuming of a false character; the 
latter denotes the concealment of the true character. 
Both are comprehended in the word Hypocursy. 

[Fr. simultanée ; Sp. simul- 
taneo; from L. simul, at the same time.] 

Existing or happening at the same time ; as, simul- 
taneouz events, The exchange of ratifications may 
be simultaneous. 

SI-MUL-TA'NE-OUS-LY, adv. At the same time. 
SI-MUL-TA’NE-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality 
of being or happening at the same time; as, the s- 
multaneousness of transactions in two different places. 
SIM/UL-TY, x. [L. simultas.] 

Private grudge or quarrel. [JVot in use.] 

B. Jonson. 


SIN, x. [Sax. sin and syn; G. sitnde; D. zonde; Sw. 
and Dan. synd; Lapponic, Finnish, sindia; allied 
perhaps to Ir. sainim, to alter, to vary, to sunder. 
The primary sense is, probably, to depart, to wan- 
der. 

1 The voluntary departure of a moral agent from 
a known rule of rectitude or duty, prescribed by 
God ; any voluntary transgression of the divine law, 
or Violation of a divine command ; a wicked act; 
iniquity. Sin is either a positive act in which a 
known divine Jaw is violated, or it is the voluntary 
neglect to obey a positive divine command, or a rule 
of duty clearly implied in such command. Sin com- 
prebends not actions only, but neglect of known duty, 
all evil thoughts, purposes, words, and desires, what- 
ever is contrary to God’s commands or law. 1 John 
iii, Matt. xv. James iv. 
i 0 ensures of sin, nor the peace of piety. 
Sinners neither enjoy the pl y Bes oa fo LY. 
Among divines, sin is original or actual. Actual 
sin, above defined, is the act of a moral agent in vi- 
olating a known rule of duty. Original sin, as gen- 
erally understood, is native depravity of heart ; that 
want of conformity of heart to the divine will, that 
corruption of nature or deterioration of the moral 
character of man, which is supposed to be the effect 
of Adam’s apostasy, and which manifests itself in 
moral agents by positive acts of disobedience to the 
divine will, or by the voluntary negiect to comply with 
the express commands of God, which require that 
we should Jove God with all the heart, and soul, and 
strength, and mind, and our neighbor as ourselves. 
This native depravity, or alienation of affections 
from God and his law, is supposed to be what the 
apostle calls the carnal mind or mindedness, which is 
enmity against God, and is therefore denominated 
sin or sinfulness. 
Unpardonable sin, or blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit, is supposed to be a maticious and obstinate re- 
jection of Christ and the gospel plan of salwition, or 
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a contemptuous resistance made to the influences 
and convictions of the Holy Spirit. Matt, xii. 
_2. A sin-offering ; an offering made to atone for 
sin. 
He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin. —2 Cor. ¥ 
3. Aman enormously wicked. [Wot in we] 


Sin differs from crime, not in nature, but in appli- 
cation. That which is a crime against society, is sin 
against God. 

SIN, v.%. [Sax. singian, syngian.] ° 

i. To depart voluntarily froia the path of duty pre- 
scribed by God to man; to violate the divine law in 
any particular, by actual transgression, or by the neg- 
lect or non-observance of its injunctions; to violate 
any known rule of duty. 

All have sinned and come short of the glory of God. — Rom, ti. 

It is followed by against. — 

Against thee, thee only, have I sinned. — Pa, B. 

2. To offend against right, against men or society ; 

to trespass, 


Tama man 
More sinned acainst thin sinning, Shak. 
And who but wishes to invert tho laws 
Of order, sins agulust th’ eternal cause. Pope. 


SIN, for Stnce, [Scot. syne,] is obsolete or vulgar. 

SILNA-IT’I€, a. [from Sinai, the mountain.] Per- 
taining to Mount Sinai; given or made at Sinai. 

‘ Macknight. 

SIN/A-PIS-IN, x. A principle extracted from mustard 
seed, Sinapis alba. It is white, crystallizable, inodor- 
ous, and bitter. 

SIN’A-PISM, rn. 
Sax. senep.] 

In pharmacy, a cataplasm composed of mustard 
seed pulverized, with some other ingredients, and 
used as an external application. It is a powerful ir- 
ritant. : Encyc. 

SIN’-BORN, a. Derived from sin. 

SINCE, prep. orade. [Sw. sedan; Dan. siden; D. sint; 
supposed to be contracted from Sax. siththan, which 
is from sithiun, to pass, to go; and siththan may be 
the participle, and denote past, gone, and hence after, 
afterward, Sith, in Saxon, has a like sense. Our 
early writers used sith, sithen, sithence; the latter is. 
evidently a corruption of siththan. It may be doubted 
whether Sw. sen, Dan. seen, slow, late, is a contrac 
tion of this word ; more probably it is not.] 

1. After; from the time that. The proper signifi- 
cation of since is after, and its appropriate sense in- 
cludes the whole period between an event and the 
presenttime. I have not seen my brother since Jan~ 
uary. 

The Lord hath bicssed thee, since my coming. —Gen, xxx. 

Holy prophets, who have Leen since the world began. — Luke & 

John ix. 

Since, then, denotes, during the whole time after an 
event; or at any particular time during that period. 

2. Ago; past; before this, ‘About two years 
since, an event happened,” that is, two years having 


[L. sinapis, sinape, mustard, G. senf, 


§ passed. 


3. Because that; this being the fact that. 

Since truth and censtancy are vain, 

Since neither leve nor sense of pain 

Nor force of reason can persuade, 

Then let example be obeyed. Glanville. 

Since, when it precedes a noun, is called a prepo- 

sition, but when it precedes a sentence, it is'called an 
adverb. The truth is, the character of the word is 
the same in both cases. It is probably an obsolete 
participle, and according to the usual classification of 
words, may be properly ranked with ‘e prepositions, 
In strictness, the last clause of the passage above 
cited is the case absolute. ‘* The Lord hath blessed 
thee, since my coming,’ that is, my arrival being past, 
So, since the world began, is strictly, past the world 
began, the beginning of the world being past. Inthe 
first case, since, considered as a preposition, has com- 
ing, a noun, for its object, and in the Jatter ease, the 
clause of a sentence. So we say, egaiiist your ar- 
rival, or against you come, 

SIN-CERB/, a. [Fr., from L. sincerus, which ig said 
to be composed of sine, without, and cera. Wax; ag 
if applied originally to pure honey.] 

1, Pure; unmixed. 
As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk of the word.—? 
A Joy which never was sincere till now. "er. 
There is no sincere acid in any animal juice, Arbuthnot. 
I would have all galliciams avoided, that our tongue may be sin« 
cere, lon. 
[This sense is, for the most part, obsolete. We use 
the phrases sincere joy, sincere pleasure, but we mean 
by them, unfeigned, real joy or pleasure.] 
2. Unhurt; uninjured. 
The inviolable body stood sincere, [Obs.] Dryden, 


3. Being in reality what it appears to be; not 
feigned ; not simulated ; not assumed or said for the 
sake of appearance; real; not hypocritical or pre- 
tended. This is the present use of the word. Letyour 
intentions be pure, and your declarations sincere, 
Let love and friendship be sincere. No prayer can 
avail with a heart-searching God, unless it is sincere, 
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BIN-CERE’LY, ade. 
heart ; without simulation or disguise; unfeignedly ; 
as, to speak one’s mind sincerely ; to love virtue sin- 
corely. 

SIN-CERE/NESS, zn. Sincerity. 

BIN-CER’LTY, x. [Fr. sincerité ; L. sinceritas.] 

1. Honesty of mind or intention; freedom from 
simulation or hypocrisy. We may question a man’s 
prudence, when we can not question his sincerity. 

2, Freedom from hypocrisy, disguise, or false pre- 
tense; a5, the sincerity of a declaration of love. 

SIN/CI-PUT,n. [L.] The fore part of the head from 


the forehead to the coronal suture. Encyc. 
SIN'/DON, zn. [L., fine linen.] A wrapper. oe in 
‘acon. 


use] . 
SINE, 2. [L. sinus.] 
In geometry, the sine or right sine of an arc is a 
line drawn from one end of that arc, perpendicular 
to the radius drawn through the other end, and is 
always equa! to half the chord of double the arc. 
Versed sine; that part of the diameter between the 
sine and the ara Hutton. 
SI/NE-CURE, n. [L. sine, without, and cura, cure, 
care, 
re office which has.revenue without employment ; 
in church affairs,a benefice without cure of souls, 
[This is the ae ee and proper sense of the word.] 
SI’NE-€UR-ISM, x. Tho state of having 2 sinecure. 
8I’NE-€UR-IST, m One who has a sinecure. 
SI'NE DIE, [L., without day.] An adjournment 
sine die is an adjournment without fixing the time of 
resuming business or reassembling. When a defend- 
ant is suffered to go sine die, he is dismissed the 
court, 
SIN‘E-PITE, zn. [L. sinape, mustard.] 
Something resembling mustard seed. De Costa. 
SI'/NE QUA NON, [L.] Without which a thing 
can not be; hence, an indispensable condition. 
SIN’EW, (sin’/nu,) n. [Sax. sinu, sinw, sinwe; G. 
sehne; D. zenuw; Sw.sena; Dan. sene or seene. The 
primary sense is, stretched, strained, whence the 
sense of strong; G. sehnen, to Jong; Ir. sinnim, to 
strain. ] 
1, In enatomy, a tendon ; that which unites a mus- 
cle to a bone. 
2. In the plural, strength; or rather that which 
supplies strength. Money is the sinews of war. 


Dryden. 
3. Muscle ; nerve. Davies. 
SIN’/HW, v.t. To knit as by sinews., Shak. 


SIN/EW-ED, (sin’nide,) a. 
as, a strong-sinewed youth. 

2. Strong; firm; vigorous. 

When he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defense. Shak, 

SIN’EW-LESS, a. ' Having no strength or vigor. 

SIN/EW-SHRUNK, a. Gaunt-bellied; having the 
sinews under the belly shrunk by excess of fatigue, 
as a horse. Far. Dict. 

SIN/EW-Y, a. Consisting of a sinew or nerve. 

The sinewy thread my brain lets fall. Donne, 

2. Nervous; strong; well braced with sinews; 
vigorous ; firm; as, the sinewy Ajax. 

The northern people are large, fair complexioned, strong, sin- 

ewy, and courageous, Hale. 

SIN/FYL,a. [from sin.] Tainted with sin; wicked ; 
iniquitous; criminal; unholy ; as, sinful men. B 

Ah, sinful nation, a people Inden with iniquity ! —Is. f. 

2, Containing sin, or consisting in sin; contrary 
to the laws of God ; as, sinful actions ; sinful thoughts ; 
sinful words, 

BIN/FYL-LY, adv. In a manner which the laws of 
ee! do not permit ; wickedly ; iniquitously ; crim- 
nally. 

SIN/FUL-NESS, n. The quality of being sinful or 
contrary to the divine will; wickedness ; iniquity ; 
criminality ; as, the sinfulness of an action; the stn- 
fulness of thoughts or purposes. 

2. Wickedness; corruption; depravity; as, the 
sinfulness of men or of the human race, 

SING, v. 1; pret. Suna, Sana; pp. Suna. [Sax. sin- 

an, syngan; Goth. siggwan; G. singen; D. zingen; 

w. siunga; Dan. synger. It would seem from the 
Gothic that n is casual, and tho elements Sg. If so, 
it coincides with say and seek, all signifying to strain, 
urge, press, or drive.] 

1. To utter sounds with various inflections or me- 
lodious modulations of voice, as fancy may dictate, 
or according to the notes of a song o1 tune. 

The noise of them that cing do I hear. — Ex, xxxil, 

2. To utter sweet or Inclodious sounds, as birds, 
It is remarkable that the female of no species of 
birds ever sings. 

And singing birds in silver cages bung. Dryden. 

3. To make a small, shrill sound; as, the air sings 
In passing through a crevice. ; 

O’er his head the flying spear 
innocent, and spent ics force In alr, Pope, 
4, To tell or relate something in numbers or verse. 


Furnished with sinews; 


Sing 
Of human hope by cross events destroyed, Prior, 
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Honestly ; with real purity of | SING, v. t To utter with musical modulations of 


voice. : . 
And they sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the 
song of the Lamb. — Rev. xv. 
2. To celebrate in song; to give praises to in 
verse, 
The last, tho happiest British king, 
Whom thou shalt paint or I shall sing, Addison, 
3. To relate or rehearse in numbers, verse, or 
poetry. : 
Arms and the man I sing. Dryden. 
While stretched at ease you sing your happy loves. Dryden. 
SINGE, (sinj,) v t [Sax. dengan; G. sengen; D. 
zsngen. | 
To burn slightly or superficially ; to burn the sur- 
face of a thing, as the nap of cloth, or the hair of 


the skin; as, to singe off the beard. Shak. 
Thus riding on his curls, he seemed to pasa 
A rolling fire along, and singe the grass. Dryden. 


SINGE, n. A burning of the surface ; a slight burn. 
SING'ED, (sinjd,) pp. Burnt superficially. 
SINGB/ING, ppr. Burning the surface. 

SING/ER, n. [from sing.] One that sings. 

2. One versed in music, or one whose occupation 
is to sing; as, a chorus of singers. Dryden. 
3. A bird that sings. Bacon. 

SING/ING, ppr. or a. Uttering melodious or musical 
notes; making a shrill sound; celebrating in song; 
reciting in verse. 

SING/ING, n. The act of uttering sounds with musi- 
cal intonations ; musical articulation; the utterance 
of melodious tones. Cant, ii. 

SING/ING-BOQK, n. A music-book, as it ought to be 
called; a book containing tunes. 

SING/ING-LY, adv. With sounds like singing; with 
a kind of tune. North. 

SING/ING-MAN, 2. [singing and man.] Aman who 
sings, or is employed to sing; as in cathedrals. 

SING/ING-MAS-TER, n. A music-master; one that 
teaches vocal music. Addison. 

SING/ING-W6M-AN, 2 A woman employed to 


sing. 
SINGLE, (sing’s],) a. [L. singulus; probably from 
a root that signifies to separate. ]- 

1, Separate; one; only ; individual; consisting 
of one only ; as,a single star; a single city ; a single 
act. 

2, Particular; individual. 

No single man is born with a right of controlling the opinions of 

all the rest. Pope. 

3. Uncompounded. 

Simple ideas are opposed to complex, and single to Sige art 

‘atts. 


4, Alone; having no companion or assistant. 
Who single hast maintained, 

Against revolted multitudes, the cause of truth, Milton, 

5. Unmarried; as, a sngle man; a single woman. 

6. Not double; not complicated; as, a single 
thread ; a single strand of a rope. 

7. Performed with one person or antagonist or, a 
side, or with one person only opposed to another ; 
as, a single fight; a single combat. 

8. Pure; simple; incorrupt; unbiased 
clear vision of divine truth. Matt. vi. 

9. Small; weak; silly. [Obs.] 

Beaum. & Fl. Shak. 

10. In botany, a single flower is when there is only 
one on a stem, and in common usage, one not double. 

Martyn. 
SINGLE, (sing’gl,) v. t. To select, as an individual 
person or thing from among a number; to choose 
one from others. 
A dog who can single out his master In the dark, Bacon, 


2.-To sequester; to withdraw ; to retire; as, an 

agent singling itself from comforts, [Wot used.] 
Hooker. 
3. To take alone; as, men commendable when 
winging from society. [WVot in use.] Hooker. 
To separate, Sidney. 
SIN’GLED, pp. Selected from among a number. 
SIN’'GLE-HAND-ED, a. Having one hand or work- 
man only. 
SIN''GLE-HEART-ED, a. Having no duplicity. 
ore. 
SIN’'GLE-MIND-ED, a. Having a single purpose. 
Sedgwick. 
SIN''GLE-NESS, n. The state of being one only or 
separate from all others ; the opposite of doubleness, 
complication, or multiplicity. 
2. Simplicity ; sincerity; purity of mind or pur- 
pores freedom from duplicity ; as, singleness of he- 
ief; singleness of heart. Hooker, Law. 
SINGLES, (sing’glz,) n. pl. Tho reeled filaments of 

silk, twisted to give them firmmess, - 
SIN’/GLE-SEED-ED, a, Containing one seed only. 
SIN/GLE-STICK, n. A cudgel. 

2. A game at cudgels, in which he who frst 
brings blood from his adversary’s head is pro- 
nounced victor. Hallivell. 

SIN//GLE-TREE, 
SWIN’/GLE-TREE, 


3 having 


t n. The cross piece to which 
the traces of a harnessed 
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——— aan 
horse are fixed. A single-+ree is fixed upon each end 
of the double-tree when two horses draw abreast, 

Haldeman 
SIN//GLE-VALV-ED, a. Having one valve only, 
SIN’GLIN, n. A single gleaning; a handful of 
gleaned grain. [Local.] 

SIN’'GLING, ppr. 
SIN’GLY, adv. Individually ; particularly; as, to 
make men singly and personally good. Tillotson. 
2. Only ; by himself. ‘ 

Look thee, ‘tis 20, thou singly honest man, Shak, 

3. Without partners, companions, or associates ; 
as, to attack another singly. 

At ombre singly to decide thelr doom, Dryden, 

4. Honestly ; sincerely. 

SING/-SONG, n. A term for bad singing or for 
drawling. 

SIN’’GU-LAR, (sing’gu-lar,) a. 
singularis, from singulus, single.] 

I. Single; not complex or compound. 

That idea which represents one determinate thing, is called a sin 

gular idea, whether simple, complex, or compound, Wate, 

2. In grammar, expressing one person or thing; 
as, the singular number. The singular number 
stands opposed to dual and plural. 

3. Particular; existing by itself; unexampled ; as, 
a singular phenomenon. Your case is hard, but not 
singular. 

4. Remarkable; eminent; unusual; rare; as, a 
man of singular gravity, or singular attainments, 

5. Not common ; odd.; implying something censu- 
rable or not approved. 


[Fr. singuher) L. 


His zeal 
None seconded, as singular and rash. Milton, 
6. Being alone; that of which there is but one. 


These busts of the emperors and empresses are scarce, and some 
of them almost singular in their kind, Addison. 


SIN’'GU-LAR, n. A particular instance. LUnerwerd 
ore. 
SIN’'GU-LAR-IST, n. One who affects singularity. 


SIN’/GU-LAR/L-TY, n. [Fr. singularité.] 

1. Peculiarity ; some character or quality of a 
thing by which it is distinguished from all, or 
from most others. 

Pliny addeth this singularity to that soil, that the second year the 

very falling of the seeds yieldeth corn, Addison. 

2. An uncommon character or form; something 
curious or remarkable. 

T took notice of this little figure for the singularity of the instru» 

ment, Addison, 

3. Particular privilege, prerogative, or distinction. 

No bishop of Rome ever took upon him this name of sin, 

z near 


(universal bishop.) lc 
Catholicism — rnuet fe understood in opposition to the legal sin 
Pearson. 


gularity of the Jewish nation. 

4. Character or trait of character different from 
that of others. The singularity.of living according 
to the strict precepts of the gospel is highly to be 
commended. 

5. Oddity 

6. Celibacy. [JVot in use.] J. Taylor. 

SIN''GU-LAR-IZE, v. t. To make single. [WVot in 


use. 
stn GU-LAR-LY, adv. Peculiarly ; in a manner or 
degree not common to others, [ft is no disgrace to 
be singularly good. 
2. Oddly ; strangely. 
3. So as to express one, or the singular number, 


SIN’GULT, x. [L. singultus.] [ Morton. 
A sigh. [Wot in use.] 
SIN/I-CAL, a. [from sine.] Pertaining to a sine. 


SIN/IS-TER, a. 
weak, defective. 
1, Left ; on the left hand, or the side of the left 
hand ; opposed to Dexter or Rrent; as, the sinister 
cheek ; or the sinister side of an escutcheon. 
2, Evil; bad; corrupt; perverse; dishonest; as, 
sinister Means ; sinister purpose. 
He scorns to undermine another’s interest by any sinister or in- 
ferior arts, South. 
3. Unlucky ; inauspicious. B. Jonson. 
Sinister aspect ; in astrology, ea appearance of two 
planets happening according to the succession of the 
signs; as, Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the same de- 
gree of Gemini. Encye. 
[This word, among the poets, ig usually accented 
si-nis! ter. 
SIN/IS-TER-HAND/ED, a. Left-handed. [Wot in 


use, 
SIN i-TER-LY; adv. Absurdly ; perversely ; unfairly, 
4. Wood. 
SIN/IS-TRAL, a. To the left; sinistrous, 
« In conchology, a verm applied to shells which have 
the turns of the spiral made to the left; the same ar 
REVERSED. Humble. 
SIN/IS-TRAL-LY, ado. Toward the left. 
SIN-IS-TROR/SAL, a, [sinister and Gr. opew, to 


rise. 
Ring from left to right, as a spiral line or helix. 


2 Henry. 
SIN/IS-TROUS, a. Being on the left side; incl 


to the left. . Brown. 


Nag Probably the primary sense is, 
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Selecting from among a number. 


SIN 


 @, Wrong; absurd ; perverse. 

A knave or fool can do no harm, even by the most sinistrovs 

and absurd choice, Bentley. 

SIN'IS-TROUS-LY, adv. Perversely ; wrongly. 

. hide tendency to use the left as the stronger 
and. 

SINK, v. i.; pret. Sunx; pp. id. The old pret. Sanx 
is nearly obsolete. [Sax. sencan, sincan; Goth. sig- 
ewan; G, sinken; D. zinken; Sw. siunka; Dan. synker ; 
coinciding with sicce. Class Sg.] 

1. To fall by the force of greater gravity, in a me- 
dium or substance of less specific gravity ; to sub- 
side ; opposed to Swim or Froat. Some species of 
wood or timber will sink in water. Oil will not sink 
in water and many other liquids, for it is specifically 
lighter. 

I sink in deep mire. — Ps, Ixix, 

2. To fall gradually. 

He sunt down in his chariot, —2 Kings ix, 

3. To enter or penetrate into any body. 

The stone sunk Into his forchead, — 1 Samm, xvit. 

4. To fall ; to become lower; to subside or settlo 
to a level. 


Tho Alps and Pyrenees sink before him. Addison. 
5. To be overwhelmed or depressed. 
Our country sinke beneath the yoke. Shak. 


6. To enter deeply ; to be impressed. 
Let these sayings sink down into your ears. — Duke ix. 


7. To become deep ; to retire or fall within the sur- 
face of any thing; as, the eyes sink into the head, 

8. To fall; to decline ; to decay ; to decrease. A 
free state gradually sinks into ruin. It is the duty of 
government to revive a sinking commerce. 

Let not the fire sink or slacken. Mortimer. 

9. To fall into rest or indolence ; as, to sink away 
im pleasing dreams. Addison, 

10. To be lower; to fall ; as, the price of Jand will 
eink in time of peace. 

SINK, v.t. To cause to sink ; to put under water; to 
immerse in a fluid ; as, to sink a ship. 

2. To make by diggingor delving ; as, to sink a pit 
or a well, ; 

3. To depress; to degrade. 
infamy or in public estimation. 

4, To plunge into destruction. 

If I have a conscience, let it sink me, Shak, 


5. To cause to fall or to be plunged. Woodward. 
6. To bring low ; to reduce in quantity. 
You sunk the river with repeated draughts, 
7. To depress ; to overbear ; to crush. 
eink the spirit of a hero. ; 
8. To diminish ; to lower or lessen ; to degrade, 


I mean not that we should sink our figure out of covetousness. 


His vices sink him in 


Addison. 
This would 


2 ogers. 
9. To cause to decline or fail. 

Thy cruel and unnatural lust of poe 

Has sunk thy futher more thao all his years, Rowe. 


10, To suppress ; to conceal ; to intervert. 


If sent with ready money to buy any thing, and you happen to 
be out of pocket, sink the money, and take up the goods 
“onnccount, [Unusual.] Swift. 
11. To depress; to lower in value or amount. 
Great importations may sink the price of goods. 
12. To reduce ; to pay ; to diminish or annihilate 
by payment; as, to sink the national debt. 
13. To waste ; to dissipate ; as, to sink an estate. 
SINK, 2. [Sax. sinc.] 
1. A drain to carry off filthy water ; a jakes. 
Shak. Hayward. 
2. Akind of basin of stone or wood to receive 
filthy water. 
SINK/ER, n. A weight on something, as on a fish- 
line, to sink it. 
SINK'-HOLE, 2. A hole for dirty water to run 


through. 
SINK/ING, ppr. ora. Falling; subsiding; dépressing ; 
declining. 

Sinking fund; in finance, a fund created for sinking 
or paying a public debt, or purchasing the stock for 
the government. 

SIN'LESS, a. [from sin.] Free from sin; pure; per- 
fect. Christ yielded a stnless obedience. 

2, Free from ein ; innocent ; as, a sinless eon 

, yden, 
SIN’LESS-LY, adv. In asinless manner ; innocently. 
SIN‘LESS-NESS, n, Freedom from sin and eau 
‘oyle. 
SIN’NER, n. One that has voluntarily violated the 
divine law ; 2 moral agent who has voluntarily diso- 
beyed any divine precept, or neglected any known 


uty. 

Pd It is used in contradistinction to Sarnt, to de- 
note an unregenerate person ; one who has not re- 
ceived the pardon of his sins, 

; 3. An offender; a criminal. Dryden, 
SIN/NER, v. i. To dct as a sinner; in ludicrous lan- 
guage. 
‘Whether the charmer stnner It or saint It, Pope. 


SIN/-OF-FER-ING, n. [sin and ofering.] A sacrifice 


SIP 


for sin ; something offered as an expiation for sin. 
Exod. xxix. 
'0-PER. ares 
SIN'OLPLE n. [L, sinopis; Gr. owwris.] 
Red ferruginous quartz, of a blood or brownish-red 
color, sometimes with a tinge of yellow. It occurs 
in small, but very perfect crystals, and in masses that 


resemble some varieties of jasper. Cleaveland. 
SIN’O-PLE, n. In the heraldry of Continental Europe, 
green ; vert. Brande. 


SIN’-OP-PRESS/ED, (-op-prest’,) a. Oppressed with 
a sense of sin. 

SIN’/-STUNG, a. Stung with remorse for sin. Bazter. 

SIN/TER, n. In mineralogy, calcareous sinter is a 
loose variety of carbonate of lime, composed of a se- 
ries of successive tayers, concentric, plain or undu- 
lated, and nearly or quite parallel. It appears under 
various forms, Cleaveland. 

Silictous sinter is a light cellular or fibrous quartz ; 

also, a similar variety of opal. 

Pearl sinter is a variety of opal, of a pearly luster, 

occurring in globular and botryoidal masses. Dana, 
SIN'U-ATE, v. t. [L. sinuo.] 

To wind; to turn; to bend in and out. Woodward. 
Ci/U-ATE, a. In betany, a sinuate leaf is one 
SiN U-A-TED, that has large curved breaks in the 

margin, resembling bays, asin the oak, Martyn. 
SIN/U-A-TING, ppr. Winding; turning; bending in 


and out. 
SIN-U-a/TION, n A winding or bending in and 


out. Hale. 
SIN-U-OS'L-TY, x. [L. sinuosus, sinus.] 
‘The quality of bending or curving in and out; or 
a series of bends and turns in arches or other irregu- 
Jar figures, 
Senet BR } a. [Fr. sinucuz, from L. sinus.] 
Winding ; crooked ; bending in and out; of a ser- 
pentine or undulating form ; as, a sinuous pipe. 
Streaking the ground with sinuous trace. Milton, 

SIN'U-OUS-LY, adv. Windingly ; crookedly. 

SI/NUS, n. [L.,a bay.] A bay of the sea; a recess 
in the shore, or an opening into the land. Burnet. 

2. In anatomy, a cavity in a bone or other part, 
wider at the bottom than at the entrance. ncyc. 
3. In surgery, a little elongated cavity, in which 
pus is collected; an elongated abscess with only a 
small orifice, Encyc. Parr. 
4, In conchology, a groove or cavity. Humble. 
5. An opening; a hollow. 

SIP, v. 2, [Sax. sipan, to sip, to drink in, to macerate ; 
D. sippen; G. saufen; Dan. séber; Sw. supa; Ir. sub- 
ham; W. sipiaw, to draw the lips; sipian, to sip; Fr, 
nes. souper ; Eng. sop, sup, supper. See Class Sb, 

0. 79. 
J. Te take a fluid into the mouth in small quanti- 
ties by the lips; as, to sip wine; to sip tea or coffee. 
Pope. 
2. To drink or imbibe in small quantities. 
Every herb that sips the dew. Milton, 
3. To draw into the mouth ; to extract; as, a bee 
sips nectar from the flowers. 
4. To drink out of. 
They skim the floods, and sip the purple flowers. Dryden. 


SIP, v.%. To drink asmall quantity; to take a fluid 
with the lips, CRs 
SIP,z. The taking of a liquor with the lips; or a 

small draught taken with the lips. 
One sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Milton. 
SIPE, v. % To ooze; to issue slowly; as a fluid. 
[Zocal.] Grose. 
SYPHON, n. [L. sipho, sipo; Gr. otdwv; It. sifone ; 

Fr. siphon; Sp. sifon. Qu. from the root of sip.] 

1, A bent pipe or tube whose arms are of unequal 
length. It is chiefly used for drawing liquids, as 
from a cask, well, &c. The tube being in some 
way filled with a liquid, and the shorter arm be- 
ing immersed in the fluid, the pressure of the at- 
mosphere forces the fluid to rise in the tube above 
the level of its surface, and it is then discharged 
through the longer arm, the end of which must be 
kept lower than the level of the liquid. 

2. The pipe by which the chambers of a shell 
communicate ; a siphuncle. Ed, Encyc. 

SI-PHON‘I€, a. Pertaining to a siphon. 

SI-PHON-O-BRANCH'I-ATE, a. In malacology, pro- 
vided with a siphon or tube, by which the water to 
be inhaled is carried to the gills, as in the mollusks 
of the order siphonobranchiata. The molluscans 
which have no siphons are called AsrrHonoBRan- 
CHIATE. 

SY/PHUN-€LE, (si/funk-],) 2. In conchology, the 
opening which runs through the partitions of cham- 
bered cr nautiloid shells, 

SY/PHUN-@LED, a. Havingasiphuncle. Buckland, 

SI-PHUN’‘€U-LAR, a. Pertaining toa pa 


SI-PHUN’CU-LA-TED, a. [L. siphunculus, a little 
siphon. 
Meoring a little siphon or spout, as a valve. Say, 


SIR 
SIP/ING, nx. The act of oozing. Granger. 
SIP’PED, (sipt,) pp. Drawn in with the lips; imbibed 
in small quantities. 
SIP’/PER, n. One that sips. 
SIP/PET,n. Asmallsop. [WVot in use, Milton. 


SIP/PING, ppr. Drawing in with the lips; imbibing 
in small quantities, 

ST QUIS, {L., if any one] These words give name 
to a notification by a candidate for orders of his in- 
tention to inquire whether any impediment may be 
alleged against him. 

SIR, (sur,) 2. [Fr. sire, and sieur, in monsieur ; Norm. 
sire, lord ; Corn. sira, father ; Heb. WW, shur, to sing, 
to look, obyerve, watch, also to rule, The primary 
senso is, to stretch, strain, hold, (v., whence the 
sense of a ruler or chief.] ; 

1. A word of respect used in addresses to men, as 
madam is in addresses to women. It signifies prop- 
erly lord, corresponding to dominus in Latin, don in 
Spanish, and herr in German. It is used in the sin- 
gular or plairal. 

Speak on, sir, Shak, 
But, sire, bo sudden in the execution, Shak, 

2. The title of a knight or baronet; as, Sir Horace 
Vere. Bacon. 

8. It is used by Shakspeare for man. 

In the election of a sir eo raré, [Not in use.] Shak. 


4, Formerly, in American colleges, the title of a 
master of arts. 

5. It is prefixed to loin, in sirloin; as, a sirloin of 
beef. This practice is said to have originated in the 
knighting of a loin of beef by one of the English 


Kings in a fit of good humor, Addison. 
6. Formerly, the title of a priest. Spenser. 
SIR-CAR/, 2. A Hindoo clerk or writer. Malcom. 

SIR-DAR’, x. A native chief in Hindoostan. 
Malcom. 


SIRE, x. [Supra.] A father; used in poetry. 


And ralse bis {issue like a loving sire. Shak, 
2. The male parent of a beast; particularly used 
of horses ; as, the horse had a good sire, but a bad 
dam. Johnson. 
3. It is used in composition; as, in grandsire, for 
grandfather ; great-grandsire, great-grandfather, 
SIRE, v. t. To beget; to procreate; used of beasts. 


Shak, 
SIR/ED, (sird,) pp. Begotten. 
SI/REN, x [L.; Fr. siréne; It. sirena; from Heb, 
WwW, shur, to sing.]  ~ 
1. A mermaid. In ancient mythology, a goddess 
who enticed men into her power by the charms of 
music, and devoured them, Hence, in modern use, 
an enticing woman; a female rendered dangerous 
by her enticements. 
Sing, siren, to thyself, and I will dote. Shak, 


2. A batrachian reptile of Carolina, constituting a 
peculiar genus, destitute of posterior extrenities and 
pelvis. The siren is a true amphibian, which re- 
spires at will throughuut its life, either in the water 
by means of branchie, or in the air by means of 
lungs. Cuvier. 

SYREN, a. Pertaining to a siren, or to the dangeroug 
enticements of music ; bewitching ; fascinating; ag, 
@ siren song. 

SI-RENE’, 2 An instrument used for ascertaining 
the velocity of aérial vibration, éorresponding to the 
different pitches of musical sounds. Brande. 

SI/REN-IZE, v.z% To use the enticements of a sirens 
to charm. 

SI'REN-IZ-ED, pp. Charmed. 

SI/REN-IZ-ING, ppr. Charming, 

SLRIA-SIS, n. [Gr. crpiacis. See Strrvs.] 

A disease occasioned by the excessive heat of the 
sun ; almost peculiar to children. Johnson. Coze. 

SIB/I-US, n. [L., from the Gr. ceep, the sun.] 

The large and bright star called the dog-star, in 
the mouth of the constellation Canis major. 

SIR/LOIN, (sur’loin,) 2. [Fr. surlonge.] A loin of 
beef, said to have been knighted by one of the Eng- 
lish kings in a fit of good humor; but probably sur- 
loin, the upper part of the loin, like sir-name, which 
is properly sur-name, i. e., an additional name. 


Smart. 
SYR/NAME is more correctly written Sunnamz. 
SI/RO,n. A mite. Encye. 


SI-ROC€’EO, n. [It. id.; Sp. siroco or zaloque.] An 
oppressive, relaxing wind from the Libyan deserts, 
chiefly experienced in Italy, Malta, and Sicily. 

Brande. 

SIR/RAH, n. A word of reproach and contempt; 
used in addressing vile characters. 

Go, sirrah, to my cell. Shak. 
[I know not whence wo have this word. The 
common derivation of it from sir, ha, is ridiculous.] 

SIRT, (surt,) n. [L. syrtis.] 

A quicksand, [Jot in use.] 
SIR/UP, n. [Oriental. See SHenser and Assonp.] 
The sweet juice of vegetables or fruits, or other 
juice sweetened ; or sugar boiled with vegetable in- 
fusions. Coze. 
Smart and later writers prefer the pronunciation 
ir’up; Walker and others, sur’up.] 
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SIR/UP-ED, (sir’upt,) a Moistened or tinged with 
sirup or sweet juice. Drayton, 
SIR/UP-Y,a. Like sirup, or partaking of its qualities. 

Mortimer, 
SIR-VENTE’, (seer-vangt’,) x. |Fr.j A peculiar spe- 
cies of poetry, usually satirical, cften used by the 
troubadours of the middle ages. Brande. 
BI-GAL’ HEMP, )x The prepared fiber of the 
S8I-SAL’ GRASS, Agavo Americana, or American 
aloe, used for cordage ; so callcd from Sisal. a port 
in Yuvatan. 
SISE, for Asstze, 
SISE, 7. Six, a term in games. 
SIS’/KIN,s. A bird; another name of the aberdavine. 
Johnson. Dict. Nat. Hist. 
The siskin or aberdavino is the Fringilla spinus. 
Ed. Encye. 
SISS, v. & [D. sissen; Dan. suuser: G. sausen; Sw. 
suse, to buzz, rush, hiss, while. 

To hiss; a legitimate word, local in England, but in 
universal popular uss in New England, ‘Halliwell, 
S1S/TER, x. ae sweoster; D. zuster; G. schwester; 

Sw. syster; Dan. sdster; Russ. sestra; Pol. siostra; 
Dalmatian, szesztre; Sans. swasre.] 
1, A female born of the same parents ; correlative 
to BrorHer. ‘ 
2. A woman of the same faith; a female fellow- 
Christian. 
If a brother or sister be naked-and destitute of daily food. — 
t James il, 
3. A female of the same kind. Shak, 
4, One of the sarhe kind, or of the same condi- 
tion ; as, sister fruits. Pope. 
5. A female of the same society, as the nuns of a 
convent. 
SIS/TER, v. t. To resemble closely. [Little yl 
Shak. 


SIS/TER, v. & 


sed, ] 

SIS/TER-HOQD, n. [sister and hood.] Sisters col- 
lectively, or a society of sisters; or a society of fe- 
males united in one faith or order. Addison. 

2. The office or duty of a sister. [Little used.] 

SIS‘TER-IN-LAW,2. A husband’s or wife’s sister. 

Ruth. 


To be akin; to be near to. 


SIS/TER-LY, a. Like a sister; becoming a sister; 
affectionate ; as, sisterly kindness. 
BIS‘TRUM, x, [Gr. cecorpov, from cere, te shake.] 
A kind of timbrel which the Egyptian priests of 
Isis used to shake at the festivals of that goddess, 


Brande. 
SIS’Y-PHUS, n. [L., from ae | In fabulous history, a 
robber or traitor notorious for his cunning, and whose 
crimes were punished by his being compelled to roll 
to the top of a hill a huge stone, which constantly 

recoiled, and made his task incessant. Brande, 
SIT, v. % 5 pret. Sat; old pp. Sittzn. [Goth. sitan; 
Sax. sitan or sittan; D. ritten; G. sitzen; Sw, sitta; 
Dan. sidder; L, Sedeo; It. sedere; Fr. seoir, whence 
asseoir, to set or place, to lay, to asses3, from the 
participle of which we have assise, assize, a sitting, 
@ session, whence size, by contraction ; W. seza, to 
sit habitually ; sezu, to seat ; gorsez, a supreme seat ; 
gorsezu, to preside; Arm. aseza, diaseza, sizhea, to 
sit ; Ir. suidhim, eisidhim, and seisimn ; Corn. seadha, to 
sit. It coincides with the Ch. and Heb, “0° and 
Heb, now, to set, place, or found, and perhaps with 


Se 
the Ar. haw sadda, to stop, close, or make firm, 


See Class Sd, No. 31, 56. (See Szt.) The Sp. 
sitiar, to besiege, is the same word differently ap- 
plied. 
1,.To rest upon the buttocks, as animals; as, to 
eit on a sofa or on the ground. 
2. To perch ; to rest on the feet ; as fowls. 
3. To occupy a seat or place in an official capacity, 
The scribes and the Pharisees eit in Moses’s seat, — Mutt. xxiii. 
4, To be in a state of rest or idleness, 
Shall your brethren go to war, and shall yo sit hore? — Num. 
xxxi, 
5. To rest, lio, or bear on, as a weight or burden ; 
as, grief sits heavy on his heart. 
6. To settle ; to rest ; to abide. 
Pals horror sc? on cach Arcadian face, ~ Dryden, 
7. To incubate ; to cover and warm eggs for hatch- 
ing ; as a fowl. 
As the partridge sittets on eggs and hatcheth them not.—Jor, 
xvi, x 
8 To be adjusted; to be, with respect to fitness 
er unfitness ; as, a coat sits well or ill. 
This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 
Sits not so easy on me as you think, Shak. 
9. To bo placed in order to be painted ; as, to sit 
for one’s picture. 
10. To bo in any situation or condition. 


Suppose all the church lands to bo thrown up to tho Jalty; would 
tho tenants #if easier-in their rents than now? bwin. 


HH. To hold a session; iv be officially engaged in 
public business ; a3 judges, legislators, or officers of 
any kind. The House of Commons sometimes sits 


SIT 


till Jate at night. The judges or the courts sit in 
queenianer Hall. The commissioners sit every 
ay. 
12, To exercise authority ; as, to sit in judgment. 
One council sitz upon life and death. : 
13. To be in’ssiy assembly or council as a member ; 
to haveaseat. 1 Macc. 
14, To be in a local: position. 
[Unusucl.] ' 
To sit at meat; to be at table for eating. 
To sit down; to place one’s self on a chair or other 
seat; as, to sit down at a meal. 
2. To-begin a siege. The enemy sat down before 
the town. 
3. To settle ; to fix a permanent abode. Spenser. 
4. To rest; to cease as satisfied. 


Hero we can ‘not sit down, but still proceed in our r rch. 


The wind sits fair. 


Leogere. 
To sit out; to be without engagement or employ- 
ment. [Little used. ] Saunderson. 


To sit up; to rise or be raised frcm a recumbent 
posture. 

He that was dead sc up, and began to speak. — Luke vil. 

2. Not to go to bed; as, to sit up late at night; 
also, to watch ; as, to stt up with a sick person. 

SIT, »v. t. To Keep the seat upon. He sits a horse 
well, 

vee phrase ts elliptical. 

To sit me down, to sit him down, to sit them down, 
equivalent to I seated myselj, &c., are familiar phrases 
used by good writers, though deviations from strict 
propriety. 

They sat them down to weep. Idilton. 

3. * The court was sat,” an expression of Addison, 
is a gross impropriety. 

SITE, n. [L. situs, Eng. seat; from the root of L. 
sedeo, to sit. The Roman pronunciation was seetus.] 

1. Situation ; local position ; as, the site of a city 
or of a house. 

2. A seat or ground-plot; as, a mill-site. But we 
usually say, mill-seat, by which we understand the 
place where a mill stands, or a place convenient for 
a mill. 

3. The posture of a thing with respect to itself. 

The semblance of a lover fixed 
In melancholy site, 

[ This is improper.] 

SIT’ED, a. Placed; situated. [JVot in use.] Spenser. 
SIT/FAST, n. In farriery, an ulcerated horny sore 
growing on a horse’s back, under the saddle. 


Thomson. 


Farm. Encyo. 
SITH, adv. [Sax. sith, siththan.] 

Since ; in later times. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
SITFHE,2. Time. [Obs.] Spenser. 
STFHE. See Scrtue. 

SITH’ENCE, 
SITH'ES, adv, [Sax. siththan.] 

Since; in later times. ey Spenser. 
SIT’/TER, «. [from sit.] One that sits. The Turks 

are great silters. Bacon. 

2. A bird that sits or incubates, Mortimer. 


SIT’/TING, ppr. ora, Resting on the buttocks, or on 
the fegt, as fowls; incubating; brooding; being in 
the actual exercise of authority, or keing assembled 
for that purpose. 

2. a. In botany, sessile, i. e., without petiole, pe- 
duncle, or pedicel, &c. 

SIT’/TING, xn. The posture of being on a seat. 

2. The act of placing one’s self on a seat; os, a 
sitting down. 

3. A seat, or the space occupied by a person in a 
church. England, 

4. The act or time of resting in a posture for a 
painter to take the likeness, For a portrait, six or 
seven sittings may be required. ~ 

5, A session; the actual presence or meeting of 
any body-of men in their seats, clothed with author- 
ity to transact business; as, a sitting of the judges 
of the King’s Bench; a sitting of the House of Com- 
mons; during the sitting of the Supreme Court. 

6. An uninterrupted application to business or 
study for a time ; course of study unintermitted. 

For the understanding of any one of Paul’s eplstlos 1 read {t 

throngh at one silting. ; Locke, 

7. A time for which one sits, as at play, at work, 
or on a visit. Dryden. 

8. Incubation ; a resting on eggs for hatching ; as 
fowls. 

The malo bird amuses the female with his songs, during the whole 

time of her silting. Addison, 

SIT/U-ATE, a. [Fr. situer; It. situare, situato; Sp, 

situar; from L, situs, sedeo.] ; 
1, Placed, with respect to any other object’; as, a 
town situate on a hill or on the sea-shore. 
2. Placed ; consisting. ‘ 
Pleasure situate in hill and dale. Milton, 


Note. —In the United States, this word is less 
used than Srtuatep, but both are well author‘zed, 
SIT/U-A-TED, a. [See Situare.] Seated, placed, 
or standing with respect to any other object; as, a 
city situated on a declivity, or in front of a lake; a 
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town well situated for trade or manufactures; an 
observatory well situated for observation of the stars. 
New York is situated in the forty-first degree of 
north latitude. 

2. Placed or being in any state or condition with 
regard to men or things. Observe how the executor 
is situated with respect to the heirs. 

SIT-U-A/TION, xn. [Fr.; It. situazione.] 
= Position ; seat ; location in respect to something, 
else. The situation of London is more favorable for 
foreign commerce than that of Paris, The situation 
of a stranger among people of habits differing from 
his own, can not be pleasant. 

2. State; condition. He enjoys a situation of ease 
and tranquillity. 

3. Circumstances ; temporary state ; used of per 
sons in a dramatic scene. Johnson. 

4, Place; office. He has a situation in the war 
department, or under government. 

SY/VA, 2. In Indian mythology, a title of the Supreme 
Being, in the character of the avenger or destroyer. 
SIV’AN,n. The third month of the Jewish ecclesias- 

tical year, answering to part of our May and part of 


June. 
SIV-A-THE/RI-UM, x. [Siva, an Indian deity, and 
Gr. Onpeov, a wild animal. 

An extinct animal, whose skull and other bones 
were recently discovered in India. It had four 
horns and a proboscis; was larger than the rhinoce- 
ros, and must have resembled an immense antelope. 

Mantel, 


Fr. sir; L. sex; It. set; Sp. seis; D. zes; G. 
sechs; Dan. and Sw. sex; Sax. siz; Gr. ef. Qu. 
Sans. shashta, Heb. ww shish.] 

Twice three ; one more than five. , 

SIX, 2. The number of six, or twice three. 

To be at siz and seven, of, 43 more generally used, 
at sixes and sevens, is to be in disorder. 
acon. Swift. Shak. 

SIX/FOLD, a. [siz and fold; Sax. siz and feald.] 

Six times repeated; six double; six times as 
much. 

SIX’PENCE, x. [siz arid pence.] An English silver 
coin of the value of six pennies; half a shilling. 

2. The value of six pennies or half a shilling. 

SIX'-PEN-NY, a Worth sixpence ; as, a siz-penny 


loaf. 
SIX'-PET-AL-ED, a. In botany, having six distinct 
petals or flower leaves, Martyn, 
SIX/SCORE, a. [siz and score.] Six times twenty ; 
one hundred and twenty. Sandys. « 
SIX'TEEN, a. [Sax. siztene, sizxtyne.] 
Six and ten; noting the sum of six and ten. 
SIX’TEENTH, a. [Sax. sizteotha.] 
The sixth after the tenth; the ordinal of sixteen. 
SIXTH, a. [Sax. pated: ; 
Tho first after the fifth ; the ordinal of six. 
SIXTH, x. The sixth part. ; 

2. In music, a hexachord, an interval of two kinds; 
the minor sixth, consisting of three tones and two 
semitones major, and the major sixth, composed of 
four tones and a major semitone, Rousseatte . 

SIXTH’LY, adv. In the cixth place. Bacon. 
SIX/TLETH, a. [Sax. sizteogotha.] 

The ordinal of sixty. 
SIX/TY, a. [Sax. sixtig.] 

Ten times six. : % 

SIX/TY, x. The number of six times ten. 
SIZ‘A-BLE, a. [from size] Of ae ae 
ur 

2. Being of reasonable or suitable size; as, sizable 
timber. 

8Y'ZAR, n. In the university of Cambridge, England, 
the name of a body of students next below the pen- 
sioners, who eat at the public table, after the fetlows, 
free cf expense. They formerly waited on the table 
at meals, but this is done away with. .They were 
probably so called from being thus employed in dis- 
tributing the size or provisions, [See S:zz, No. 3.] 

Huber. 

SIZE, x. [Either contracted from assize, or from the 
L. scissus. I take it to be from the former, and from 
the sense of setting, as we apply the word to the as- 
size of bread. 

1. Bulk; bigness; magnitude; extent of super- 
ficies. Size particularly expresses thickness ; as, the 
size of a treo or of a mast; the size of a ship or of 
arock. A man may be tall, with little size of body, 

2, A settled quantity or allowance. [Contracted 
from assize. 

3. At the university of Cambridge, England, food 
and drink from the buttery, aside from the regular 
dinner at commons, corresponding to Barrrs at Ox« 
ford. Grad. ad Cantab. 

4, Figurative bulk; condition as to rank and char- 
acter; as, men of less size and quality. [JVot much 
used. DP’ Estrange. 

5. With shoemakers, 2 measure of length. 

SIZE, nz. [W. syth, stiff, rigid, and size, Sp. sisa; 
from the root of assize, that which sets or fixes,] 

1. A kind of weak glue, used in manufactures, 

2. An instrument consisting of thin leaves fastened 
together at one end by arivet; used for ascertaining 
the size of pearls. ROY Ce 
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‘SIZE, v.t To adjust or arrange “pate to size or| SKELP,n. A blow; a smart stroke. 
bulk. i 


udibras. 
Q. To settle; to fix the standard of ; as, to size 
weights and measures. [Vow little used. } 4 
3. To cover with size; to prepare with size. 


4, To swell; to increase the bulk of. Beaum. & Fl.| SKEP/TIE, x. 


5, Among Cornish miners, to separate the finer from 
the coarser parts of a metal by sifting them through 
a wire sieve, Encyce. 

SIZE, v. i, At the university of Cambridge, England, 
to order food or drink from the buttery ; a word cor- 
responding to Batrzx at Oxford. Grad. ad Cantab, 

®IZ/ED, pp. Adjusted according to size; prepared 
with size. 

2. a. Having a particular magnitude. Shak. 
Note. —This word is used in compounds; as, 
large-sized, common-sized, middle-sized, &c. 

SY’/ZEL, n. In coining, the residue of plates of silver, 
after pieces are cut out for coins. 

SIZ/ER, x. In the university of Cambridge, a student 
of the rank next below that of a pensioner. [See 
Srzar. 

SIZE! 


stick. 

SIZ‘I-NESS, n. [from sizy.] Glutinousness; vis- 
+ een the quality of size; as, the siziness of 

ood. 

STIZ/ING, ppr. Arranging according to size. 

SIZ/ING, xn. A kind of weak glue used in manufac- 
tures. [See Sizz.] 

SIZ/Y, a4. [from size.] Glutinous; thick and viscous ; 
ropy 3 having the adhesiveness of size; as, sizy 


ood, Arbuthnot. 
SKAD/DLE, (skad’dl,) 2. 


trex, n. With shoemakers, & measuring 


(Sax. scath, sceath.] 
Hurt; damage. [Not in use. 
SKAD’DLE,# Hurtful; mischievous. [Vot in use.] 
Ray. 


SKAD/DONS, n. pl. The embryos of bees. [Wot in 


use. Bailey. 
SKAIN, ». [Fr. escaigne.] 

A knot of thread, yarn, or silk, or a number of 
knots collected. Encyc., art, Rope. 
SKAINS'MATE, n. A meossmate; a companion. 
Not in use.) Shak. 

SKALD, 2. [Qu. Sw. scalla, to sing.] 

An ancient Scandinavian poet or bard. 
SKARE, { a, Wild ; timid; shy. Grose. 
SKATE, n. [D. schaats; probably from the root of 

shoot ; It. scatto, a slip or slide.] 

A frame of wood furnished with a smooth iron and 

fastened under the foot, for moving rapidly on ice. 
SKATE, v. i. To slide or move on skates. 


SKATE, n. [Sax. sceadda; L. squatus, squatina; W. 


cith vor or morgath, that is, seacat. This shows that 
skate is formed on cat. The primary sense of cat I 
do not know ; but in W. cath eithen is a hare ; that 
is, furze or gorse-cat. 

A popular name of numerous cartilaginous fishes 
of the genus Raia, having the body much depressed, 
and more or less of a rhomboidal form. The Raia 
Batis, called the Skate, Gray Skate, or Blue Skate, is 
the most common, weighing sometimes 200 pounds, 
and is much used for the table. 


© P. Cyc. Jardine’?a Nat. Lib. 
SKAT/ER, x. One that skates on ice. Johnson. 
SKAT/ING,n. The act or art of moving on skates, 


“SKAT/ING, "3s Sliding or moving on skates, 
Sax, 


SKEAN, x. sa@gen.) 
A short sword, or a knife. 


[Wot in used 
SKEED. See Sarp. 


[ Bacon. Spenser. 


SKEEL, 2. [G- schale, Eng. shell. 

A shallow, wooden vessel for holding milk or 
eream. [Local.] c Grose. 
SKEET,n. A long scoop used to wet the sides of 
ships or the sails of small vessels. Mar. Dict. 
SKEG, rn. A sort of wild plum. Johnson, 
SKEG/GER, n._ A little salmon. Walton. 


SKBEIN, (skane,)n. A knot or a number of Kaots of 
thread, silk, or yarn. ; 
SKEL/DER, x. A cant term for a vagrant. 
B. Jonson. 
SKEL/E-TON, n. [FN sguelette; It. scheletro; Sp. 
exqueleto; Gr. oxedXeros, dry, from oxsdd\w, to dry, 
Fa is, to contract ; allied perhaps to L. calleo, cal- 
lus. 

1. The bones of an animal body, separated from 
the flesh and retained in their natural position or con- 
nections. When the bones are connected by the nat- 
ural ligaments, it is called a natural skeleton ; when 
by wires, or any foreign substance, an artificial ekel- 
eicn, Encyc. « Wistar. 

2. The compages, general structure, or fraine of 
any thing; the principal parts that support the rest, 
but without the appendages, 

3. The heads and outline of a literary perform- 
ance, particularly of a sermon. 

4. A very thin or lean person. 

éKEL’E-TON-KEY, n. A thin, light key, with nearly 
the whole substance of the bits filed away, so that it 
inay be less obstructed by the wards of a lock. 


SKEL/LUM, n. |G. schelm.] [ Hebert. 
A scoundrel, || Wot in use.] 
SKEL/LY, ».% To squint. Brockett. 
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Brockett. 
SKEP, 7. A coarse, round farm-basket. [Wot used in 
“ah gg sser, Farm. Encyc. 

2. In Scotland, the repository in which bees lay 
their honey. i Johnson. 

[Gr. oxemrixos, from orerropar, to 

look about, to cGmsfder, to speculate; Sax. sceawian, 
to look about, to £@, also to show. See Snow. 

1. One who doubts the truth and reality of any 

principle or system of principles or doctrines. In 

-philosophy, a Pyrrhonist or follower of Pyrrho, the 

founder of a sect of skeptical philosophers, who 
maintained that no certain inferences can be drawn 
from the reports of the senses, and who therefore 
doubted of every thing. Enfield. 
2. In theology, a person who doubts the existence 
and perfections of God, or the truth of revelation ; 
one who disbelieves the divine original of the Chris- 
tian religion. : 
Suffer not your faith to be shaken by the sophlstries of skeptice. 

Clarke, 

8KEP’TIE€, a. Doubting; hesitating to admit 

SKEP’TI€-AL, the certainty of doctrines or prin- 
ciples ; doubting of every thing. 

2. Doubting or denying the truth of revelation. 

The skeptical syatem subverts the whole foundation of morals. 

Rob. Hall. 

SKEP’TI€-AL-LY, adv. With doubt; in a doubting 
manner. 

SKEP’TIC-AL-NESS, n. Doubt; pretense or pro- 
fession of doubt. 

SKEP’TI-CISM,n. [Fr. jot srlainape 

1. The doctrines and opinions of the Pyrrhonists 
or skeptical philosophers; universal doubt; the 
scheme of philosophy which denies tho certainty of 
any knowledge respecting the phenomena of na- 
ture. 

2. In theology, a doubting of the truth of revela- 
tion, or a denial of the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion, or of the being, perfections, or truth of 

Let no despondency, or timidity, or secret skepticiem, lead any one 

to doubt whether this blessed prospect will be realizetl. 
S. Miller, 

SKEP’TI-CIZE, v. i. To doubt; to pretend to doubt 
of every thing. [Little used.] Shaflesbury. 

SKER/RY, 2. A rocky isle. 

SKETCH, xn. [D. schets; G. skizze; Fr. esquisse; Sp. 
esquicio ; It. schizzo, a sketch, a squirting, a spurt, a 
gushing, a leap, hop, or frisking ; schizzare, to squirt, 
to spin, stream, or spout. We see the primary sense 
of the verb is, to throw, the sense of shoot, It. scat- 
tare, L. scateo.] 

An outline or general delineation of any thing; a 
first rough or incomplete draught of a plan or any de- 
sign; as, the sketch of a building; the sketch of an 


essay. 
SKETCH, v.t. To draw the outline or general figure 
of a thing; to mako.a rough draught. Watts. 
2. To plan by giving the principal! points or idens. 


Dryden. 
SKETCH’ED, (skecht,) pp. Having the outline 
SKETCH'ER, x. Ono who sketches. {drawn. 


SKETCH/I-NESS, x. State of being sketchy. 

SKETCHI/ING, ppr. Drawing the outline. 

SKETCH/Y,a. Containing only an outline; incom- 
plete. 

SKEW, (ski,) adv. [G. schief; Dan. skiev.] 

Awry ; obliquely. [Seo Asxew.] 

SKEW, v.t. [Dan. skiaver, to twist or distort. 

J, To look obliquely upon; to notice slightly. 
[Wot in use. ] Beaum. 

2. To shape or form in an oblique way. [Vet in 
use. 

SKEW, v.i, To walk obliquely. [Zocal.] 

SKEW’BACK, (ski’/bak,) 2. In brickwork and ma- 
sonry, the abutment which slopes to receive the end 
of an arch, Brande, 

SKEW’BRIDGE, zn. A kind of bridge upon a railroad, 
when it intersects any existing communication at 
right angles. Brande. 

SKEW’ER, (ski/er,) x. A pin of wood or iron for 
fastening meat to a spit, or for keeping it in form 
while roasting. Dryden. 

SKEW’ER, v.t, To fasten with skewers, 

SKEVW’ER-ING, ppr. Fastening with skewers. 

SKID, n. A piece of timber placed up and down the 
side of a vessel, to preserve it from injury hy heavy 
bodies hoisted or Jowered against it. Totten. 

2. Achain used for fastening the wheels of a wag- 
on, to prevent its turning when descending a steep 
hill. Farm. Encyc. 

3. A name given to pieces of timber used for sup- 
ports, as of a row of barrels, &c, America. 

SKIFF, nm. ([Fr. esquif: It. schifo; Sp. esquifo; Le 
scapha; G. schiff; from the same root as skip.] 

A small, light boat, resembling a yawl. Mar. Dict. 

SKIFF, v.t, To pass over in a light boat. 

SKILL, n [Sax. scylan, to separate, to distinguish ; 
Ice. and Sw. skilia, Dan. skiller, to divide, sever, 
part; whence shield, that which separates, and hence 
that which protects or defends; D, scheelen, to differ ; 
echillen, to peel or pare, Scale is from the root of theso 
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words, as in shell, Sax. scyl, sceal. In Heb. $20 is, 
foolish, perverse, and as a verb, to pervert, to be fool- 
ish or perveree ; in Ch, to understand or consider, to 
look, to regard, to cause to know, whence knowl- 
edge, knowing, wise, wisdom, understanding; Rab. 
to be ignorant or foolish ; Syr. to be foolish, to wan- 
der in mind, also, to cause to understand, to know, 
to perceive, to discern, ,also, to err, to do wrong, to 
sin, to fail in duty ; whence, foolish, folly, ignorance, 
error, sin, and undefstanding; Sam. to be wont or 
accustomed, to Jook or behold. The same verb with 
wv, Heb. 22U, signifies, to understand, to be wise, 
whence wisdom, understanding, also, to waste, to 
scatter, or destroy, to bereave, also, to prosper; Ch. 
to understand; $$aw to complete, to perfect; 5$a 
with a prefix. This significs, elso, to found, to lay a 
foundation ; Syr. to found, also, to finish, complete, 


adorn, from the came root; Ar. A — shakala, to 


bind or tie; whence Eng. shackles; also, to be dark, 
obscure, intricate, difficult, to form, to make like, to 
be of a beautiful form, to know, to be ignorant, to 
agree, suit, or become. Tlrese verbs appear to be 
formed on the root $2, 592 to hold, or restrain, which 
coincides in signification with the Ch. and Eth. baa, 
to be able, L. calleo, that {s, to strain, stretch, reach, 
and with $55, to perfect, that is, to make sound, or 
to reach the utmost limit. The sense of folly, error, 
gin, perverseness, is from wandering, deviation, Gr. 
oxodtos: the senso of skill and understanding is from 
separation, discernment, or from taking, holding, or 
reaching to, for strength and knowledge aro allied, 
and often from tension, The sense of ignorance 
and error is from wandering or deviation, or per- 
haps it proceeds from a negative sense given to the 

rimary verb by the prefix, like ex in Latin and s in 

talian. The Arabic sense of binding and shackles 
is from straining. The Eng. shall and should belong 
to this family. 

1. The familiar knowledge of any art or science, 
united with readiness and dexterity in execution or 
performance, or in the application of the art or sci- 
ence to practical purposes. Thus we speak of the 
skill of a mathematician, of a surveyor, of a phy- 
sician or surgeon, of a mechanic or seaman. So we 
speak of skill in management or negotiation. . 

Dryden. Swift. 

2. Any particular art. [JVot in use. Hooker. 

SKILL, v. t. To know%4 to wnderstand. [Obs.] 

SKILL, v. i. To be knowing in; to be dextrous in 
performance. [ Obs.] Spenser. 

2. To differ; to make difference ; to matter or be 
of interest. [ Obs.] Hooker. Bacon. 

This is the Teutonic and Gothic sense of the word.] 

SKILL/ED, a. Having familjar knowledgo united with 
readiness and dexterity in the application of it; fa- 
miliarly acquainted with; expert; skillful; followed 
by in; as,a professor skilled in logic or geometry ; 
one skilled in the art of engraving. 

SKILL’/LESS, a. Wanting skill; artless. Shak. 

SKIL/LET, 2. [Qu. Fr. ecuelle, ecuc:lette.] 

A small vessel of iron, copper, or other metal, with 
a long handle, used for heating and boiling water and 
other culinary purposes, 

SKILL/FUL, a. Knowing; well versed in eny art; 
hence, dextrous; able in management; able to per- 
form nicely any manual operation in tho arts or pro-_ 
fessions ; as, a skillful mechanic ; a s/illful' operator 
in surgery. 

2. Well versed in practice ; as, a skillful physician. 

It is followed by at or in; as, skillful at the organ ; 
skiliful in drawing. 

SKILL/FUL-LY, adv. With skill; with nice art ; dex- 
trously ; as, a machine skilfully made ; a ghip skill- 
fully managed. 

SKILL’/FUL-NESS,nx. The quality of possessing skill; 
dextrousness ; ability to perform well in any part or 
business, or to manage aftuirs with judgment and 
exactness, or according to good tasto or just rules ; 
knowledge and ability derived from oxpericnce. 

SKIL’LING, r. A bay of a barn: also, a slight addi- 
tion toacottage. [Local. 


SKILT,7r. [See Sxirt.] Difference. [Obs.] 
Cleaveland. 
SKIM, n. [A differént orthography of Scum. Fr. 


écume; It. schiuma; G. schaum; D. schuim; Dan. and 
Sw. skum; Ir. s¢cimhim, to skim.] 

Scum; the thick matter that forms on the surface 
of aliquor. [Little uscd] 

SKIM, v.t. To take off tho thick, gross matter which 
separates from any liquid substance, and collects on 
the surface ; as, to skim milk by taking off the cream. 

2. To take off by skimming ; as, to skim cream. 


Dryden. 
3. To pass near the surface; to brush the surface 
slightly. 
The swallow skime the river’s watery face. Dryden. 
SKIM, v. i. To pass lightly ; to glide along In an even, 
smooth course, or without flapping ; a8, an eagle or 
hawk skims along the ethereal! regions, 


2. To glide along near the lace ; to paas lightly. 
Pope. 
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3 To hasten over superficially or wit slight ‘at- ;SKIP/PER, n, 


tention. 
They skiw over a ecience in a superfictal eurvey. Watts. 


BKIM’BLE-SSAM’BLE, e. [A duplication of scam- 
ble.] Wandering ; disorderly. Shak, 
{4 low, unauthorized word. | 
SKIM’-COLT’ER, n. <A colter for paring off the 
SKIM/-COULT’ER, surface of land. 
SKIMMED, pp. ora. Taken from the surface; hav- 
ing the thick matter taken from tho surface ; brushed 
along. 

SKIMMER, n. <A utensil in the form of a scoop, 
used for skimming lquors, 

2. One that skims over a subject. [ Little used.] 

3. A wob-footed water-fowl, of the genus Rhyn- 
chops. Tho black skimmer, Rhynchops nigra, js also 
calied Curwatrr and Surarwater, which see, 

Nuttall, P. Cyc 
SKIM’-MILK, n. Milk from which the cream 
Sena EDatLK,| has been taken. 
SKIM/MING, ppr. Taking from tho surface, as cream 
from milk. 
9, Gliding lightly along near the surface. 
SKIM/MING-LY, adv. By gliding along the surface. 
SKIM!’MING-TON, )#. A vulgar word, [from the 
SKIM/I-TRY, { Danish skiemter, to jest,] used 
in the phrase to ride skimmington, or skimitry, wich 
consisted in making a man who had been beate., by 
his wife rido behind a woman on a horse, with his 
face to the horse’s tail, followed by a procession of 
rough music, a3 frying-pans, bulls’-horns, marrow- 
bones, cleavers, é&c. Halliwell. 

SKIM’/MINGS, n. pl. Matters skimmed from the sur- 
face of liquors. Edwerds, West Indies. 

SKIN, 2. [Sax. scins Sw. skinn; Dan. skind, o skin; 
G. achinden, to flay ; Ir. acann, a membrane; W. ys- 
gin, a robe made of skin, a pelisse, said to be from 
cin, a spreat or covering. But in Welsh cén is skin, 
peel, or sind. This may signify, a covering, ora peel, 
from stripping. ] 

1. The natural covering of animal bodies, consist- 
ing of the cuticle, or ecarf-skin, the rete mucosum, 
and the cutis, or hide. The cuticle is very thin and 
insensible ; the cutis is thicker and very sensible. 

Harvey. 

2. A hide; a pelt ; the skin of an animal separated 
from the body, whether green, dry, or tanned. 

3. The body ; the person ; in ludicrous language. 

DL’ Estrange. 

4. The bark or husk of a plant; the exterior coat 
of fruits and plants. 

SKIN, v. t. To strip off the skin or hide ; to flay; to 


peel. Ellis, 
2. To cover with skin. Dryden. 
3. To cover superficially. Addison. 


SKIN, »v. i. To be covered with skin; as, a wound 
skins over. 
SKIN’/-DEEP, a. Superficial; not deep; slight. 
Feltham, 
SKIN/FLINT, x. [skin and fiint.] A very niggardly 


person. 
SIKINK, x. [Sax. scenc. 
1. Drink; pottage. [ Obs.] Bacon. 
2. [L. scincus.] A small species of lizard, found 
in Northern and Western Africa, and considered by 
the ancients a sort of universal medicine ; also, the 
common name of a genus of lizards, or saurian rep- 
tiles, to which the officinal skink belongs. They 
have a Jong body, entirely covered with rounded im- 
bricate scales, and are all natives of warm climates, 
: Ed. Encyc. P. Cyc. 
SKINK, v. 7 ([Sax. scencan; G. and D. echenken; Dan. 
skienker ; Bw. skanka ; Ice. skenkia, to bestow, to make 
@ present. ] i 
To serve drink, [Obs.] 
SKINK/ER, n. One that serves liquors. had 
Shak. 


SKIN’LESS, a, [from skin.] Having a thin skin ; as, 
skinlosa fruit. 
SKIN‘NED, Stripped of the skin; flayed, 
2. Covered with skin. 
SKIN’NER, x. One that skins, 

2. One that deals in skins, pelts, or hides, 
SKIN‘NI-NESS, n. The quality of being skinny. 
SKIN’NING, ppr. Stripping of the skin ; flaying. 
SKIN'NY, a. Consisting of skin, or of skin only; 

wanting flesh. Ray. Addison. 
SKIP, v.i [Dan. kipper, to leap; Ice. skopa.] 
To leap; to bound ; to spring; asa goat or lamb. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? Pope. 


To skip over ; to pass without notice; to omit. 
Bacon. 
SKIP, v.¢ To pase over or by; to omit; to miss; to 
leap over. 
They who have a mind to see the issue, may ekip these two 
chapters, Burnet. 
SKIP, #. A leap; a bound; a spring. Sidney. 
2, In music, orang from one sound to another, 
by more than a degree at once, Busby. 
SKIP’-JACK, n. An upstart. LD’ Estrange. 
SKIP!-REN-NEL, x. A lackey ; » footboy, 


SK9O 
(Dan. skipper; D. schipper. 


Be 
Burr. 
1. The master of a small trading or merchent ves- 
2, [from skip.] A dancer, [sel. 
3. A youngling ; a young, thoughtless person. 


4. The bornfish, ¢o called. 
5..The cheese maggot. 
SKIP’/PET, x. [See Sxir and Szrrr.] A small! boat. 
Not tn use.] Spenser. 
SKIP’/PING, ppr. ora, Leaning; bounding. Skipping 
notes, in music, are notes that are not in regular 
course, but separate. 

SKIP/PING-LY, adv. By leaps. 

SKIP/PING-ROPE, ». A smal! rope used by young 
persons in skipping, or leaping up and down. 

SKIRMISH, (skur’/mish,) xn. [F'r. escarmouche; It. 
scaramuccia ; Sp. escaramuza; Port. escaramuga; G. 
scharmitizel; D. schermutseling; Sw. skarmytsel; 
Dan. skiermydsel; W. ysgarm, outcry ; ysgarmu, to 
shout ; ysgarmes, a shouting, a skirmish ; from germ, 
ashout. The primary sense is, to throw or drive. In 
some of the languages, skirmish appears to bo con- 
nected with a word signifying defense; but defense 
is from driving, repelling. 

1. A slight fight in war; a light combat by armies 
sta great distance from each other, or between de- 
tachments and small parties, 

2. A contest; a contention. 


They never meet but there's a skirmish of wit. Shak, 
SKIRM/ISH, v.% To fight slightly or in small par- 


ties, 

SKIRM/ISH-ER, z. One that skirmishes. 

SKIRM/ISH-ING, (skur/-,) ppr. Fighting slightly or 
in detached parties. 

SKIRM‘ISH-ING, (skur’-,) n. The act of fighting in a 
loose or slight encounter. 

SKIRR, v. t. To scour; to ramble over in order to 
clear. [Wot in use.] Shak. 
SKIRR, v. i. To scour; to scud ; torun hastily. [ot 
in use, Shak. 
SKIR/RET, 7. A plant, the Sium Sisarum, a native of 
China, Cochiichina, Corea, Japan, &c. It has beea 
cultivated in Europe, time immemorial, for the sake 
of its esculent root, which somewhat resombles the 
parsnep in flavor. It iz caten boiled, with butter, 
pepper, &c., or half-boiled, and subsequently fried. 

It is a valuable culinary vegetable. 

SKIR’/RHUS. See Scirraus. [The spelling Sxir- 
RHuUs Would be yee ue 

SKIRT, (skurt,) x.’ [Sw. skiorta, a shift or close gar- 
mont; Dan. skiort, a petticoat; skiorte, a shirt, a 
shift. These words seem to be from the root of short, 
from cutting off.] 

1. The lower and loose part of a coat or other gar- 
Ment; the part below the waist; as, the skirt of a 
coat or mantle. 1 Sam. xv. 

2, The edge of any part of dress, Addison. 

3. Border; edge; margin; extreme part; as, the 
skirt of a forest ; the skirt of a town, Dr-den, 

4, A woman’s garment liko a petticoat. 

5. The diaphragm or midriff in animals. 

To spread the skirt over; in Scripturc, totake under 
one’s care and protection. Ruth iii. 

SKIRT, v.t. To border; to form the border or edge ; 
or to run along the edge ; as, a plain skirted by rows 
of trees ; a circuit skirted round with wood. 

, Addison. 

SKYRT,v.% To be on the border; to live near the 
extremity. 


Savages —who ekirt along our western frontiers. S. S. Smith. 


SKIRT/ING, 42 The narrow, vertical 
SKIRT/ING-BGOARD, board, placed round the 
margin of a floor. Guilt. 


Bordered. 
Bordering ; forming & worder. 


SKIRTED, pp. 
SKIRTING, ppr. 


SKIT, 7. A wanton girl; a reflection ; a jeer or gibe ; 
awhim. [0bs.] 
SKIT, = t. [Sax. scitan; primarily  @&row, to 
shoot. 
To cast roflections. [Zocal.] Brose. 
SKIT’TISH, a ([Qu. Fr. ecouteuz, bew soup. 


1, Shy ; easily frightened ; shunning familiarity ; 
timorous ; as, a restiff, skittish jade. L?’Estrange. 
2. Wanton ; volatile ; hasty. Shak, 
3. Changeable ; fickle; as, skittish fortune. Shak, 
eat TISH-LY, adv. Shyly; wantonly; change- 
ably. 
SKIT/TISH-NESS, n. 
proach ; timidity. 
2, Fickleness ; wantonness. 
SKIT/TLES, (skit/tlz,) n. Ninepins, Warton. 
SKY/VERS, rn. pl. [G. schiefern, to shiver, to scalo; 
- te a slice; Dan. skive, a slice, skifer, skiver, a 
slate. 
< See split or divided for the purpose of book- 
nding. : 
SKOL/E-ZITE, { wn. [Sconnésrex is, etymologically, the 
SCOL/E-CITE, proper spelling.}] Ono division of 
the old species Mesotypo, occurring in radiated crys- 
tallizations of a white color or transparent, and con- 
sisting of silica, alamina, and limo, with 13} per 
cent. of water. When a smail portion of it is placed 


Shyness; aptness to fear ap- 


| SKOB’ZITE, rv. 


SKY 


in the exterior flame of the blowpipe, it twists like a 
worm, lorwdnés) becomes opaque, and is converted 
into a blebby, colorless glass, Dana Phillips. 
SKONCE. See Sconce. ; z 
SKOR/O-DITE, )x. [Gr. cropodov, garlic; from its 
S€OR/O-DITE, smell under tho blowpipe. Scon- 
opite is, etymologically, the proper cpelling.] 

A native compound of arsenic acid ans oxyd of 
iron, having a leek-green or brownich color. op 

[from Skorza.] A variety of epidote. 

Seo Scorza.] \ 

SKREEN, See Scrern. 

SKRINGE, properly Scurnez , & vulgar corruption of 
Carnor. 

SKUE. Seo Sxsw. 

SKUG,»v.t To hide. [Zocal.] Halliwet, 

SKULK, v.i. [Dan. skiuler; Sw. skyla; D. schuilen, 
to hide, cholter, seulk ; the Eng. shelter] 

To lurk ; to withdraw into a corner, or intoa close 
place for concealment. 

No news of Phyl! tho bridegroom came, 
And thought his bride had sfulked for shame, 
And skutk behind tho eubterfugo of art. 
SKULK, nm <A person who skulks; one who 
SKULK/ER, avoids duty. Totten, 
SKULK/ED, (skulkt,) pp. Lurked ; concealed. 
SKULMW/ING, ppr. ora. Lurking; withdrawing into 
a close place for concealment. 
SKULK'ING-LY, ado. Ina skulking manner. 
SKULL, zx. hae skalle, skull; skal, a shell; Dan. 
skal, a shell, the skull, and skoli, the skull; D. 
scheel; G. hirnschale, brain-shell; Sp. cholla. 
. Sacxr.] 

I. The bone that forms the exterior of the head, 
and incloses the brain. It is composed of several 
parts united at the sutures. i 

2. A person. is 


Skulls that can not teach and will not learn. 


3. Skull, for shoal or school, of fish, 
SKULL’-€ AP, z. head-piece. 
2. A herbaceous plant of the genus Scutellaria, the 
calyx of whose flower, whon inverted, appears like 
a helmet with the vizor raised. Loudon. 
SKUNK, 2. A digitigrade, carnivorous mammal, the 
Mephitis Americana, found over a very wide extent 
of country, both in North and South America. It i 
nearly allied to the weasel on the one hand, and to 
the otter on the other. This animal hes two glands 
near the inferior extremity of the alimentary canal, 
which secrete an extremely fetid liquor, and which 
the animal has the power of emitting at pleasure as 
a means of defense. This liquor possesses valuable 
medicinal powers, but its extreme offensiveness in- 
terferes with its use, 
SKUNK'-€AB/BAGE, { nm A herbaceous plant, the 
SKUNK'-WEED, Ictodes fetidus or Pothos 
festida, so named from its smell. It has large leaves, 
and grows in low, wet grounds in America, 
Bigelow. Dewey. 
SKUR/RY, 2. Haste; impetuosity. Brockett. 
SKUTE, 2. Aboat. [Seo Scow.] 
SKY, nr. [Sw. sky, Dan. skyc, a cloud; Dan. eky- 
himmel, the vault of heaven.]| 
1. The aérial region which s 
tho apparent arch or vault of hea 


Prior. 


See 


Cowper. 
[Wot used.] 


trounds the earth; 
» Which ira clear 


day is of a blue color. Milton. 
2. The heavens. Dryden, 
3. The weather; the climate. Johnson. 
4, A cloud; ashadow. [ Obs.] Gower. 


SKY'-BLUE, a. Of the bluc color of the sky. 
SKY/-BORN, a, Born or produced in the sky. 


Collins. 
SKY/-BUILT, (-bilt,) c. Built in the sky. 

é Wordsworth, 
SKY'-C5L-OR, (-kul-lur,) rn. The color of the sky; 
a particular species of blue color; azure. oyle. 
SKY'-COL-OR-ED, (-kul-lurd,) a. Like the sky in 
color, blue; azure, Addison. 
SKY/-DY-ED, (-dide,) a. Colored like the ee 


SEY/ED, (skide,) az. Surrounded by sky. 


SKY/LY, «a. Liko the sky; ethereal. 
SKY'-HIGH, adv. High o3 tho cky ; very high. 
SKY‘ISH, a Like the sky, or approaching the sky. 


The ekyish head 
Of blue Olympus. [A bad word.] Shak. 


SKY/-LARK, n. A species cf lark that mounts and 
sings as it flies, the Alauda arvensis, It is commorx 
im Europe and in some parts of Asia. 

Spectator. Jardine. 

SKY’-LARK-ING, n. Among segmen, running about 
the rigging of a vessel In eport; frolicking. Totten, 

SKY/-LIGHT, (-lite ) x. A window placed in the rooi 
of e building, or ceiling of a room, for the admission 
of light. : Pope. 

SKY'-POINT-ING, a. Pointing to the sky. 

BKY/ROCK ET,n Arocket that ascends high and 
burns as it flies; a species of fireworks. @ddison. 

SKY/-ROOF-ED, (-rooft,) a. Having the sky for ¢ 

Wordsworth. 


roof. 
SKY/SAIL, x, The sail set next above the royal. 
Totten. 


‘ope. 
Poetic.} 
Lomson. 
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SLA 


SLA 


SKY'-SERAP-ER, xn. A sky-sail of a wlongeen form. | SLACK’EN, n. Among miners, a spongy, semi-vitri- 
‘otten. 


SKYWARD, a Toward the sky. 
SLAB, a. Thick; viscous. [Wot used.] 
SLAB, rn. [W. tab, yslad, a thin strip.] 3 
1. A thin piece of marble or other stone, having 
right angles and plane surfaces. Guilt. 
2. An outside piece taken from a log or timber in 
sawing it into boards, planks, &c. 

3. A puddle. [See Srop.]} Evelyn. 
Slabs of tin; the lesser masses which the worke 
cast the metal into. These are run into molds of 

stone. . 
SLAB/BER, v. % [D. slabben; G. schlabben, schla- 


Shak. 


/ 


ern. 
To Jet the saliva or other liquid fall from the mouth 
| carelessly ; to drivel. It is also written Sraver and 
S.osner, and often pronounced slob/ber, 
SLAB/BER, v. t. To sup up hastily, as liquid food. 
Barret. 
2. To wet and foul by liquids suffered to fall care- 
lessly from the mouth. 
3. To shed ; to spill. 
SLAB/BER-ER, n. One that slabbers; an idiot 
SLAB/BER-ING, ppr. _Driveling. 
SLAB’BI-NESS, rn. The state of being thick or 


slabby. 
SLAB’BY, a. Thick; viscous. [Wot much used.] 
Wiseman. 
2. Wet. [See Storrv.] 


SLAB’-LINE, x. <A line or small rope by which sea- 
men haul up the foot of the main-sail or fore-sail, 
Totton. 
SLACK, ca. [Sax. slec ; Sw. slak ; W. lac, yslac. See 
the verb.} 

1. Not tense; not hard drawn; not firmly ex- 
tended ; as, a slack rope ;. slack rigging. 

op al remiss; not holding fast ; as, a slack 
hand. 

3. Remiss; backward; not using due diligence ; 
not earnest or eager; as, slack in duty or service ; 
slack in business. 

4, Not violent; not rapid ; slow ; as, a slack pace. 

Dryden, 
Slack in stays; in seamen’s language, slow in going 
about, as a ship. Mar. Dict. 
BLACK!-WA’TER, n. In seamen’s language, the 
time when the tide runs slowly, or the watcr is at 
rest ; or the interval between the flux and reflux of 
the tide. Mar. Dict. 
BLACK, adv. Partially ; insufficiently ; not In- 
tensely ;, as, slack dried hops; bread slack baked. 
Mortimer. 
SLACK, 2. The part of a rope that hangs loose, hav- 
ing no strain upon it. Totton. 
BLACK, v. i, [Sax. slasian; D. elaacken; Sw. 
SLACK’‘EN, slakna; W. yslacau and yslaciaw, to 
slacken, to loosen, from lac, lag, slack, luose, lax, 
slusgish.] 

1. To become less tense, firm, or rigid; to de- 
creaso in tension; as, a wet cord sluckens in dry 
weather. 

= To be remiss or backward; to neglect. Deut. 
xxiii. 

3. To lose cohesion or the quality of adhesion; 
as, lime slacks and crumbles into powder. Mozon. 

} To abate 3 to becomo lexs violent. 

Whence these regtng fires 
Will slacken, If his Lroath wdr not cheir flames. Milton. 

5. To lose rapidity ; to become more slow ; as, 
@ current of water slachkens ; the tido slackens. 

Mar. Dict, 
Ainsworth, 


\ 


6. To languish ; to fail; to flag. 


SLACK, f° t. To lessen tension; to make less 
SLACK’EN, tense or tight; as, to slacken a rope or 
4 bandage. 


2. To relax; {4 remit; as, to slacken exertion or 


r. 
3. To mitigate; to diminish in severity; as, to 
slacken pain. 
4. To become more slow ; to lessen rapidity ; as, 
to slacken ono’s pace. . 
5. To abate ; to lower; as, to slacken the heat of a 


Te. 
6. To relieve ; to unbend ; to remit; as, to slacken 
cares, Donham, 
7. Towithhold ; to use less liberally. Shak. 
8. To deprive of cohesion ; as, to slack lime. 
Mortimer. 
9. To repress ; to check. 
I should be ed, young prince, to think 
Unbent Reel and Dickeed 7em peg: “Addie OT. 


10. To neglect. 
Slack not tho good presnge. Dryden, 
11. To repress, or make less quick or active. 
Addison. 
oer. nm. Small coal; coal broken into small pieces. 
ne. 
CK, 2. A valley, or small, shallow dell. peel 


SEs 

SLACK’ED, (slakt,) pp. or a. Relaxed; deprived of 
ae read as, slacked ime. [Staxep is more cor- 
rect. 
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ficd substance which they mix with the ores of 

~ metals to prevent their fusion. [Seo Pr ; 
RCYC. 

SLACK!EN-ED, pp. ora. Relaxed or remitted. 2 
SLACK’EN-ING, ppr. Relaxing or remitting, 
SLACK’ING, ppr_ Relaxing; depriving of cohesion ; 

as, slacking lime. [Staxsna is more correct. ] 
SLACK’LY, adv. Not tightly ; loosely. 

2. Negligently ; remissly. 

SLACK’NESS, zn. Loosencss; the state opposite to 

tension ; not tightness or rigidness ; as, the slackness 

of a cord or rope. 


2. Remissness; negligence; inattention; as, the ! 


slackness of nen in business or duty ; slackness in the 
performance of engagements. Hooker. 
3. Slowness; tardiness; want of tendency; as, 
the slackness of flesh to heal. Sharp, 
4. Weakness ; want of intenseness. Brerewood. 
SLADE, z. iene sled. ] 


A little dell or valley; also, a flat piece of low, 
moist ground. [Local.] Drayton. 
SLAG, n, [Dan. slagg; G. schlacke.] 


1. The dross or recrement of a metal ; also, vitri- 
fied cinders, Boyle. Kirwan. 
2. ‘The scoria of a volcano, Dana 
SLAG’GY, a. Pertaining to or resembling slag. 
SLAIE, (sli,)n. [Sax. ste.] 
A weaver’s reed. s a 
SLAIN, pp. of Stay ; so written for Suaven. Killed. 


SLAKE, v. t. [Sw. slacka, Ice. slecka, to quench. It 
seems to be allied to lay.] : 
To quench ; to extinguish; as, to slake thirst. 
And slake the heavenly fire. 


SLAKE, v. t. To mix with water so that a true 
eee combination shall take place ; as, to slake 
ime. 

SLAKE, v. i To go out; to become extinct. 

Brown, 
2. To grow less tense. [A mistake for Stack.] 

SLAK‘ED, (slakt,) pp. or a, Quenched; mixed with 
water so that a combination takes place, 

SLAK’IN, rn. Among smelters, a spongy, semi-vitri- 
fied substance, which they mix with metallic ores, 
to prevent their fusion. It is the scoria or scum 
from a former fusion of metals, Hebert. 

SLAK/ING, ppr. Extinguishing, as thirst. 

2. Mixing with water so as to produce combina- 
tion, as with lime. 

SLAM, vt [Ice. lema, to strike, Old Eng. lam; Sax. 

. hlemman, to el. 

1. To strike with force and noise ; to shut with 
violence; as, to slam a door. 

2. To beat ; to cuff. rei Grose. 

3. To strike down; to slaughter. [Local.] 

4. To win all the tricks in a hand; as we say, to 
take all at a stroke or dash. 

SLAM, 2. A violent driving and dashing against; a 
violent shutting of a door. 

2. Defeat at cards, or the winning of all the tricks, 
3. The refuse of alum-works ; usedin Yorkshire as 
a manure, with sea-weed and lime. [Local. 


SLAM'KIN so 

SLAM’ MER-KIN, i n. [G. schlampe.] 

Aslut; aslatternly woman. [Wot used, or local.] 

SLAM/MING, ppr. Striking or shutting with vio- 
lence. 

SLAN’DER, n. [Norm. esclaunder; Fr. esclandre; 
Russ. klenu, klianu, to slander; Sw. klandra, to ac- 
cuse or blame.] 

1. A false tale or report maliciously uttered, and 
tending to injure the reputation of another, by les- 
sening him in the esteem of his fellow-citizens, by 
exposing him to impeachment and punishment, or 
by impairing his means of living ; defamation, 


Blackstone. 
Slander, that worst of polsons, ever finds 
An easy entrance to ignoblo miads. 


Spenser, 


Hervey. 


2. Disgrace ; reproach ; disreputation; ill pee 
Shak. 
SLAN’DER, v. t To defame; to injure by mali- 
ciously uttering a false report respecting one ; to tar- 
nish or impair the reputation of one by false tales 
maliciously told or propagated. 
SLAN‘DER-ED, pp. Defamed ; injured in good name 
by false and malicious reports. 
SLAN’DER-ER, x. A defamer; one who injures an- 
other by maliciously reporting something to his preju- 


ice, 

SLAN'DEE-ING, ppr. Defaming. 
SLAN’DER-OUS, a. That utters defamatory words 
or tales ; as, a slanderous tongue. Pope. 

2. Containing slander or defamation ; calumnious ; 
as, slandcrous words, speeches, or reports, false and 
D iiciously uttered. 

3. Scandalous ; reproachful. 

SLAN’DER-OUS-LY, adv. With slander ; calumni- 
ously ; with false and malicious reproach. 

SLAN’DER-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of 
being slanderous or defamatory. 

SLANG, old pret. of Surnc. [We now use Stune.] 


| SLANG/-WHANG-ER, n. 


A noisy demagogue; @ 
turbulent partisan. Irving. 
A cant word, of recent origin in America, used 

colloquially or in works of humor. ] 

SLANK, nxn. A plant, an Alga. Ainsworth, 

SLANT,«a. [Sw. slinta, slant, to slip; perhaps allied 
to W. ysglent, a slide, and if Zn are the radical Jet- 
ters, this coincides with lean, incline.] 

Sloping; oblique; inclined from a direct line, 
whether horizontal or perpendicular; as, the slant 
liphtning. Milton. 

SLANT, v. t. To turn from a direct line ; co give an 
oblique or sloping direction to. Fuller, 
SLANT, n. An oblique reflection or gibe; 8 

SLANT’ING, { sarcastic remark. [Jn vulgar ie 

2, Slant; a copper coin of Sweden, of which 196 
pass for one rix-dollar. 

Slant of wind: among seamen, a transitory breeze 
of wind, or the period of its duration. 

SLANT/ING, ppr. or a. Giving or having an oblique 
direction; inclining from aright line; slant; as, a 
slanting ray of light; a slanting direction. 

SLANT'ING-LY, adv. With aslope or inclination; 
also, With an oblique hint or remark. 

SLANT’LY, adv. Obliquely ; in an inclined di- 

SLANT’WISE, rection, Tusser. 

SLAP, 2. [G. sckleppe,a slap; schlappen, to lap; W. 
yslapiaw, to slap, from yslab, that is lengthened, from 
lab, a stroke or slap; Uabiaw, to slap, to strap. The 
D. has flap and klap; It. schiaffo, for schlaffo; L. alapa 
and schloppus: Ch. and Syr. 4s, Class Lb, No. 
36. 

4 blow given with the open hand, or with some- 
thing broad. 

SLAP, v.t. To strike with the open hand, or with 
something broad. 

SLAP, adv, With a sudden and violent blow. 

Arbuthnot. 

SLAP’DASH, adv. [slap and dash.) All at once. 
[ZLow.] 

SLAPE, a. SHppery; smooth. [Local.] 

SLAP’JACK, 2. A sort of pancake. 


SLAP/PER, } | *Very large. [Vulgar.] 


SLAP’PING, 
SLASH, v.t. ‘[Ice. slasa, to strike, to lask; W. Wath, 
Qu. 
me cut by striking violently and at random; to 
cut in long cuts. = 
2. To lash. 
SLASH, v.i. To strike violently and at random with 
a sword, hanger, or other edged instrument ; to lay 
about one with blows, 


Grose. 


Hewing and slashing at their idle shades, Spenser. d 
SLASH, x. Along cut; a cut made at random. 
Clarendon. 


2. A large slit in the thighs and arms of the old 
costumes, made to show a brilliant color through the 
openings. 

SLASH’ED, (slasht,) pp. 
strips or slits. 

SLASII'I NG, ppr. or a. Striking violently, and cutting 
at random, 

SLAT, 7. A narrow piece of board or timber used to 
fasten together larger pieces; as, the slats of a cart 
or a chair. 2 

SLATCH, n. In seamen’s language, the period of a 
transitory breeze. Mar. Dict, 

2, An interval of fair weather. Bailey: 

3. Slack, [Seo Sracx.] : 

SLATE, 7, [Fr. eclater, to split, Sw. slita; Ir. sg’ata, 
atile. Class Ld.] 

1. An argillaccous stone which readily splits Into 
plates; argillite; argillaceous schist. The name is 
also given to other rocks or stones having a simi- 
Jar structure. 

2, A piece of smooth, argillaceous stone, used for 
covering buildings. 

3. A piece of smooth stone, of the above species, 
used for writing on. 

SLATE, v.t. To cover with slate or plates of stone; 
as, to slate a roof. [It does not signify to tile.] 

SLATE, jv. t. To set a dog loose at any thing, 

SLETE, cal.] ay. 

SLATE/-AX, n. A mattock with an ax-end; used in 
slating. Encye. 

SLAT’ED, pp. ora. Covered with slate. 

SLAT’ER, n. One that lays slates, or whose occupa- 
tion is to slate buildings. 

SLAT‘ING, n. The act of covering with slates. 

2. Tho cover thus put on. © 

SLAT/’ING, ppr. Covering with slates. 

SLAT’TER, v. % [G. schlottern, to hang loosely ; 
schlotterig, negligent. See Szur.] 

1. To be careless of dress, and dirty. Ray. 

2. To be careless, negligent, or awkward ; to spill 
carelessly. d he 

SLAT’TERN, n. A woman who is negligent of her 
dress, or who suffers her clothes and furniture to be 
in disorder ; one who is not neat and nice. ; 

SLAT’TERN, v. t. To slattern away; to consume 
carelessly or wastefully ; to waste. [ Rare.] Chesterfield 


Cut at random; cut in long 


[Lo- 


SLANG,n. Low, vulgar, unmeaning language. [Low.] ! SLAT/TERN-LI-NESS, n. State of being slaiternly. 
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3LAT’TERN-LY, adv. Negligently ; awkwardly. 
Chesterfield. 

BLAT’Y, a. [from slate.] Resembling slate ; having 
the nature or properties of slate ; composed of thin, 
parallel plates, capable of being separated by split- 
ting ; a3, a slqty color or texture. 

SLAUGH’TER, (slaw’ter,) n. [Sax. slege ; D. slagting ; 
G. schlachten, to kill; Ir. slaighe; slaighim, to slay. 
See Suay.] 

1. In @ general sense, a killing. Applied to men, 
slaughter usually denotes great destruction of life 
by violent means; as, the slauyhkter of men in battle. 

Q. Applicd to beasts, butchery ; a killing of oxen or 
other beasts for market. 

SLAUGHTER, (slaw’ter,) v. t. To kill; to slay; to 
make great destruction of life; as, to slaughter men 
in battle. 

2. To butcher; to kiil for the market ; as beasts. 

SLAUGH’/TER-ED, (slaw/terd,) pp. or a. Slain; 
butchered. 

SLAUGH’TER-ER, a, 


tering. 
SLAUGH’TER-HOUSE, (slaw’ter-house,) 2. A house 
where beasts are butchered for the market. 


A person employed in slaugh- 


SLAUGH’TER-ING, (slaw’ter-ing,) ppr. Killing ; 
destroying human life; butchering. 

SLAUGH/TER-MAN, (slaw‘ter-man,) 2. One em- 
ployed in killing. Shak. 


SLAUGH’TER-OUS, (slaw’ter-us,) a. Destructive ; 
murderous. Shak. 
SLAUGH’TER-OUS-LY, (slaw~,) adv, Destructively ; 

murderously. 

SLAVE,x. [D. slaaf; G. scleve; Dan. slave, sclave ; 
Sw. slaf; Fr. esclave; Arm. sclaff; It. schiavo; Sp. 
esclavo; Port. eseravo; Ir, sclabhadk, This word is 
commonly deduced from Sclavz, Sclavonians, tho name 
of a peoplo who were made slaves by the Venetians. 
But this is not certain.] 

1. A person who is wholly subject to the will of 
another; one who has no frecdom of action, but 
whose person and services are wholly undor the con- 
trol of another. In the early state of the world, 
and to this day, among some barbarous nations, pris- 
oners of war are considered and treated as slaves, 
The slawcs of modern times are more generally pur- 
chased, like horses and oxen. 

2. One who has lost the power of resistance ; or 
one who surrenders himself to any power whatey- 
€r; as, O slave to passion, to lust, to ambition. 

Waller. 

3. A mean person ; one in tho lowest state of life. 

4. A drudge ; ono who labors like a slave. 

SLAVE, v.i. To drudge ; to toil, to labor as a slave. 

SLAVE! BORN, a. Born in slavery. 

SLAVE/HOLD-ER, x, One who holdsslaves, = 

SLAVE’HOLD-ING, a. Holding persons in slavery. 

SLAVE’LIKE, a. Like or becoining a slave. 

SLAV’ER, x. A-vessel engaged in tho slave-trade. 

SLAV/ER, a. [The same as Strasser.) Saliva drivel- 
ing from the mouth. Pope. 

grb ea aa v.t% To suffer the spittle to issue from the 
mouth. 

2. To be besmeared with saliva. Shak, 

SLAV’ER, v. t. To smear with saliva issuing from 
the mouth ; to defile with drivel. 

SLAV'ER-ED, pp. Defiled with drivel. 

SLAV’ER-ER, x A driveler; an idiot. 

SLAY’ER-ING, ppr. Letting fall saliva. 

SLAY‘ER-Y,2x. [See Srave.] Bondage; the state 
of entire subjection of one person to the will of an- 
other. 

Slavery is the obligation to labor for the benefit of 
the master, without the contract or consent of the 
servant. Paley. 

Slavery may proceed from crimes, from captivity, 
or from debt. Slavery is also voluntary or involunta- 
ry; voluntary, when a person sells or yields his own 
person to the absolute command of another; invol- 
untary, when be is placed under the absolute power 
of another without his own consent. Slavery no 
longer exists in Great Britain, nor in the Northern 
States of America, 

2. The offices of a slave; drudgery. 

)LAVE’-TRADE, x. [slave and trade.] The bar- 
barous and wicked business of purchasing men and 
women, transporting them to a distant country, and 
selling them for claves, 

SLAV'ISH, a. Pertaining to slaves; servile ; mean ; 
base; such as becomes a slave; as, a slavish de- 
Eeaeenee he ve great. 

ervild ; laborious ; ; 
Der tied 3 consisting in drudgery ; as, 

SLAV’ISH-LY, adv, Servilely ; meanly ; basely. 

2. In the manner of a slavo or drudge. 

SLAV/ISH-NESS, 2. Tho state or quality of being 
slavish ; servility ; meanness, 

SLA-VON'IO, a. Pertaining to the Slavons, or an- 

SL AONTE nf Russia, ; 

-VOl n. The SI i 

SLAW, n. ip. Pit avonic Janguage. 

Mas | is sliced cabbage, with or without vin- 

SLAY, v.25 pret. Suaw; pp. Suarn. 


Sax, 
slagan; Goth. slahan; G. [Pas clngan, 


schlagon; D. slaaen; Sw. 


et See ee ite eee Ste eg 
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ala; Dan, slaaer, to strike, to kill, The proper sense 
is, to strike, and as beating was an early mode of 
killing, this word, like smite, came to signify to kill. 
It seems to be formed on the root of lay; as we say, 
to lay on.] ; 

1. To kill; to put to death by a weapon or by vi- 
olence. We say, he slew a man with a sword, witha 
stone, or with a club, or with other arms ; but we never 
say, the sheriff slays a malefactor with a halter, or a 
man is slain on the gallowsor by poison. Sothat slay 
retains something of its primitive sense of striking or 
beating. It is particularly applied to killing in battle, 
but is properly applied also to the killing of an indi- 

2. To destroy. [vidual man or beast. 

Though he elay me, yet will I trust in him. —Job xiii. 15. 


SLAY’ER, n. One that slays; a killer; a murderer ; 
an assassin ; a destroyer of life. 

SLAY/ING, ppr. Killing; destroying life. 

SLEAVE, x. [Ice. slefa.] 

The knotted or entangled part of silk or thread ; 
silk or thread untwisted. Drayton. 
SLIEAVE, v. t. To separate threads; or to divide a 

collection of threads; to sley; used by weavers. 

SLEAV’ED, a Raw ; not spun or wrought. 

SLEAV/ING, ppr. Separating threads, [ Holinshed. 

SLEAZ/I-NESS, zn. The state or quality of being sleazy. 

SLEAZ/Y,) a. [Probably from the root of loose; Sax. 

SLEEZ’Y, lysan, alysan, to Joose.]} 

Thin; flimsy ; wanting firmness of texture or 
substance ; as, sleezy silk or muslin. 

SLED, n. [D. sleede; G. schlitten; Sw. slade; Dan. 
slade; W. ysled; probably from sliding or draw- 
ing. 

rf carriage or vehicle moved on runners, much 
used in America for conveying heavy weights in 
winter, as timber, wood, stone, and the like. 

Halliwell, North of England. 

SLED, v. t. To convey or transport on a sled ; as, to 
sled wood or timber. 

SLED’DED, pp. Conveyed on a sled. 

2. Mounted on a sled. 

SLED/DING, ppr._ Conveying on a sled. 

SLED/DING, n. The act of transporting on a sled. 
“2. The means of conveying on sleds; snow suffi- 
cient for the running of sleds, Thus we say in 
America, when there is snow sufficient to run a 
sled, it is good sledding; the sledding is good. 
Sometimes, in New England, there is little or no 
good sledding during the winter. 

SLEDGE, (slej,) x. [Sax. slecge, slege; D. sley; Dan. 
slegge + Sw, slagga; from the root of slay, to strike.] 

J. A large, heavy hammer; used chiefly by iron- 
smiths, called also a Supbox Hammer. 

2. In England, a sled; a vehicle moved on run- 
ners or on low wheels, In this sense, the word is 
not used in America ; but the same word is used in 
a somewhat different sense, and written SieicH. 

SLEEK, a. [D. lekken, to leak, to smooth, or sleek ; 
gelekt, made smooth ; G, schlicht; allied to lick, or G. 
glech, even, equal, like. See Lixz.] 

1.. Smooth; having an even, smooth surface ; 
whence, glossy ; as, sleek hair. 

So sleek hor skin, so faultless was her make. 

2. Not rough or harsh. 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, Milton, 


SLEEK, 2. That which makes smooth; varnish. 
[Little used,] 
SLEEK, v. t. To make even and smooth ; as, to sleek 
the hair, &. Jonson, 
2. To render smooth, soft, and glossy. 


Geutle my lord, sleck o’er your rugged looks. 


Shak, 


Dryden, 


Shak. 


SLEEK, adv. With ease and dexterity ; with exact- 
ness. [Vulgar.] 

SLEEK’LY, adv. Smoothly; nicely. ° 

SLEEK/NESS, nz. Smoothness of surface. Feltham. 

SLEEK!-STONE,zn. A smoothing stone. Peacham. 

SLEEK’‘Y, a Of a sleek or smcoth appearance. 
[WVot in use.] Thomson. 

SLEEP, v. i.; pret. and pp. Steet. [Sax. slepan, 
slapan; Goth. slepan; G. schlafen; D. slaapen, This 
word seems to be allied to words which signify to 
rest or to relax; G, schloff.} 

1, To tako rest by a suspension of the voluntary 
exercise of tho powers of the body and mind. The 
proper time to sleep is during the darkness of night. 

2. To rest; to be unemployed ; to be inactive or 
motionless ; as, the sword slecpa in its sheath. 

3. Torest; to lie or be still; not to be noticed or 
agitated. The question sleeps for the present, 

4, To live thoughtlessly. 

We eleep over our happiness. Atterbury. 

5. To be dead; to rest in the grave for a time. 
1 Thess, iv. - 

6. To be careless, inattentive, or unconcerned ; 
not to be Vigilant. Shak, 
SLEEP,n. A natural and healthy, but temporary and 
periodical suspension of the functions of the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebrum, or, in other words, of the 
intellectual powers. Sleep may be complete or in- 

complete. 

That state of an animal in which the voluntary 
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exertion of his mental and corporeal powers is sus 
penced, and he rests unconscious of what passes 
around him, and not affected by the ordinary tm- 
pfessions of external objects. Sleep is generally 
attended with a relaxation of the muscles, but the 
involuntary motions, as respiration and the circula- 
tion of the blood, are continued. The mind is often 
very active in imperfect sleep, but its powers not 
being under the control of reason, its exercises are 
very irregular. Sleep is the natural rest or repose 
intended by the Creator to restore the powers of the 
body and mind, when exhausted or fatigued. 

Sleep of plants; a state of plants, usually at night 
when their leaflets approach each other, and conceal 
the fowers, as if in repose. Linnaus. 

SLEEP’-CHARG-ED, a. Heavy with sleep. Lamb. 
SLEEP’ER,n. A person that sleeps; also,a drone oF 
lazy person. Grew. 

2. ‘rat which lies dormant, as a law not executed. 
[Wot in use.} Bacon. 

3. An animal that lies dormant in winter, as the 
bear, the marmot, &c, neyo. 

4. A piece of timber on or near the level of the 
ground far the support of some superstructure, as 
joists, &c., or to steady rails or framework. The 
sleepers on railways are sometimes blocks of stone. 

Hebert. 

5. A rafter lying in the valley of a roof. [Obs.] 

Gui. 


6. A term applied to the knees which connect the 
transoms to the after-timbers on the ship’s quarter. 
Totten, 

7. In the glass trade, a large iton bar crossing the 

smaller ones, hindering the passage of coals, but 


leaving room for the ashes. Encye. 
8 A platfurin. 
9. A fish, Exocetus:- = Ainsworth. 


SLEEP/FUL, a. Strongly inclined to sleep. [Rare.] 
SLEEP’/FUL-NESS, n. - Strong inclinaticn to sleep. 
[Little used. ] 


SLEEP/I-LY, adv. Drowsily; with desire to sleep. 


2. Dully ; ina lazy manner; heavily. Ralegh. 
3. Stupidly. Atterbury. 
SLEEP/1-NESS,r. Drowsiness; inclination to sleep, 
Arbuthnot. 


SLEEP/ING, ppr. or a. Resting; reposing in sleep. 
2. a, Occupied with sleep ; as, sleeping hours. 
Sleeping partner. See Dormant. 

SLEEP! ING, n. The state of resting in sleep. * 

2. The state of being at rest, or not stirred or 
agitated. Shak, 
SLEEP/LESS, a. Having no sleep; without sleep; 

wakeful. 
2. Having no rest; perpetually agitated; as, Bis- 
cay’s sleepless bay. Byron. 

SLEEP’LESS-LY, adv. Ino sleepless manner. 

SLEEP/LESS-NESS,2. Want or destitution of sleep. 

SLEEP/-WAK-ER, n.. One under the influence of 

magnetic sleep. ‘ . 

SLEEP/-~WAK-ING, x. The state of one mesmerized, 

who is asleep and awake at the same time. 

SLEEP’-W ALK-ER, (-wawk-,) x A somnambulist ; 

one who walks in his sleep. 

SLEEP!-W ALK-ING, (-wawk-,) 2, Somnambulism ; 

walking in one’s sleep. 

SLEEP’Y,a. Drowsy ; inclined to sleep. 

2. Not awake. 


She waked her sleepy crew. Drydem 

3. Tending to induce sleep; soporiferous; som 
niferous; as, a sleepy drink or potion, Milton, 

4. Dull; lazy ; heavy; sluggish. Shak, ' 

SLEEP/Y-LOOK-ING, a. Appearing to be sleepy. 
SLEET, 2. [Dan. slud, loose weather, rain and snow 
together ; Ice. sletta.] 

1. A fall of hail or snow mingled With rain, 
usually in fine particles. den. 

2. In gunnery, the part of a mortar passing from 
the chamber to the trunnions for strengthening that 
part. Encyc. 

SLEET, v. i. To snow or hail with a mixture of rain. 
SLEET’I-NESS, z. A state of weather in which rain 
fails mixed with snow. 
SLEET’Y, a. Bringing sleet. 
2. Consisting of sleet. : 
SLEEVE, x. [Sax. slef, slyf; W. Uawes; said to be 
from llaw, the hand.]} 

J]. The part of a garment that is fitted to cover the 
arm ; as, the sleeve of a coat or gown. 

2. The raveled sleeve of care, in Shakspeare. See 
“BLEAVE. 

To laugh in the slecve ; to laugh privately or unper- 
ceived ; that is, perhaps, originally, by hiding the 
face in the wide sleeves of formertimes. Arbuthnot. 

Te hang on the sleeve ; to be or make dependent on 
others. é Ainsworth, 

SLEEVE, vw. t To furnish with sleeves; to put in 
sleeves. 

SLEEVE/-BUT-TON, n, A button to fasten the 
sleeve or wristband. ; i 

SLEEV’ED, pp. or a. Furnished with sleeves; hav- 
ing sleeves. 

SLEEVE’LESS, a. Having no sleeves; as, a sléeve- 
less coat. Sandye. ' 


Warton. 
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2, Wanting a cover, pretext, or palliation; unrea- | SLID/DER, a 
sonable; as, a sieeveless tale of transubstantiation ;{SLID/DER-LY,}  use.] 


a slecveless errand. [Little used.} Hall. Spectator. 

BLESV‘ING, pprn_ Furnishing with clcovos. 

SLEUD, (slade,) v. t. To sley or prepare for use in 
the v. caver’s sley or slaie. 

SLEID’/ED, (slad’ed,) pp. 
Weaver’s sley. 

§* WING, (slad/ing,) ppr. Preparing for use in the 

rr’s sloy. % 

8 H, (<la,) a [Probably allied to sleck.] A vehi- 
cle moved on runners, and gredtly used in America 
for transporting persons or goods on snow or ice. 

[This word the English write and pronounce 

S.zpex, and apply it to what is called in America a 


Prepared for use in the 


Siep. 
SLEIGH'ING, (sla/ing,)} ™ The state of the snow 
or Ice in winter which admits of running sleighs, 


America. 
2. The act of riding in a sleigh. America. 
BLEIGHT, (slite,) n [G. schlich, trick, cunning ; 


schlicht, plain, sleok ; Sw. slé¢, dextrous; D, slutk, 
underhand ; sluiten, to smuggle ; Ir. slightheach, sly.] 
1. An artful trick ; sly artifice ; a trick or frat so 
doxtrously perfcrmod that the manner of perform- 
ance escapes abservation ; a3, sleight of hand; Fr. 
legerdemain. Not imprubably sleight and Fr. leger, 
light, may have a common origin. 
2 Dextrous practice ; dexterity. 
SLEIGHT/FUL, | -tior yf% Artful ; cunningly dex- 
EIGHTY, || (He) )  trous, 
sEN'DERB, a. [Old D. slinder. This word is proba- 
bly formod on the root of lean, Teut. klein.] 
1, Thin; small in circumference compared with 
the length ; not thick ; as, a slender stem or stalk of 
a plant. 


2. Smail in the waist; not thick or gross. A slen- 
der waist is considered as a beauty. 
3. Not strong ; small; slight. 
Mighty hearts are held In slender chalns, Pope. 


4, Wenk ; feeble; as, slender hope; slender proba- 
bilities ; a slender constitution. 

5. Small; inconsiderable ; as, a man of slender 
parts. 

6. Small; inadequate; as, slender means of sup- 


port ; a slender pittance. Shak. 
7. Not amply supplied. 
The good Oatorius often drigned 
To grace my alender table. Phiiipe. 
8. Spare; abstemious ; as,a slender diet. 
Arbuthnot. 


BLEN’DER-LY, adv. Without bulk. 
2 Shghtly ; meanly ; as, a debt to be slenderly re- 
garded. 2 Hayward, 
3. Insufficientiy ; as, a table slenderly supplied, 
SLEN'DER-NESS, 2. Thinness ; smallness of diam- 
eter in proportion to the length; as, the slenderness 
of a hair. Newton. 
2. Want of bulk or strength; as, the slonderness of 
a cord or chain. 
3. Weakness ; slightness ; as, the slendernoss of a 
reason, W hitgifte, 
4. Weakness; feebleness; a3, the slenderness of a 
constitution. 
5. Want of plenty ; as, the slenderness of a supply. 
6. Spareness ; as, slenderness of diet, 
SLENT, v. i To make an oblique remark. [Wot 
sarc] [See Stawr.] 
SLEPT, pret. and pp. of Serr. 
SLEW, pret. of Bray. 
BLEY, (sla,) n. [Sax. sle.] 
A weavor’s reed. [Seo Stzavz and gece 
SLEY, (sla,) # & To separate; to part threads and 
arrange them in a reed ; a3 weavers. 
SLICE, v.t [G. schleissen, to slit: Sax. slitan.] 
1. To cut into thin pivcos, or to cut off a thin, 


broad piece. Sandys. 
2. To cut into parts. Cleaveland. 
3. To cut ; to divide. Burnet. 


SLICE, n. A thin, broad piece cut off; as, a slice of 
bacon ; a slice of cheeso; a slice of bréad. 
2. A broad piece ; ns, a slice of plaster. Pope. 
3. A peol, or fire-shovel. Halliwell. 
4, A spatula; an instrument consisting of a broad 
plate with a Landle, usod by apothecaries for spread- 
ing plasters, é&c, A 
5. In chip-building, a tapering piece of plank to be 
driven bet\voen the timbers beforo planking. Encyc. 
BLIC’ED, (clist,) pp. or a. Cut into broad, thin pieces, 
BLICH,) 2x. The ore of a metal, particularly of gold, 
SLICK, { pounded and prepared for further working. 
Hebert. Encyc. 
BLIC/ING, pyr. Cutting into broad, thin pieces, 
SLICK ; the popular pronunciation of Srezx, and ‘so 
written by some authors, Halliwell. 
SLICK/EN-SIDES, x A name which workmen give 
to a variety of galona in Derbyshire Ure. 
ID, pret. of Siipz. 
8LID. fs 
SLID/DEN, | pp. of Stipe. 
SLID/DER, v. t [Sax. sliderian, slidrian, See Supe.) 
To slide with interruption. [JVot in mel 
: ry don, 
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[See Surpz.] Slippery. [Wot in 
Chaucer. 
SLIDE, v. i.; pret. Sup; pp. Surp, Strppen. [Sax. 
roe mete glide, with a different prefix; G. 
leiton. 
® 1. To move along the surface of any body by slip- 
ping, or without bounding or rolling; to slip; to 
glide; as, a sled slides on snow or ico; a snow-sli 
slides down the mountain’s side. 
2. To move along the surface without stepping ; 
as, a man slides on ice. 
3. To pass inadvertently. 
Make » door and a bar for thy mouth; beware thou slid not 
by ft. Ecclus. 
4, To pass smoothly along without jerks or agita- 
tion ; as, a ship or boat slides through the water. 
5. To pass in silent, unobserved progression. 
Ages shall slide away without perceiving, Dryden, 
6. To pass silently and gradually from one state to 
another ; as, to slide insensibly into vicious practices, 
or into the customs of others, 
7. To pass without difficulty or obstruction, 


~ Parts answering parts shall slide {ato e whole. Pope, 
8. To practice sliding or moving on ice. 
They bathe in summer, and In winter slide, Waller. 


9. To slip; to fall. 
10. To pass with an easy, smooth, uninterrupted 
course or flow. 

BLIDE, v.t To slip; to pass or put in imperceptibly ; 
as, to slide in a word to vary the sense of a question. 

Watts. 
2. To thrust along ; or to thrust by slipping ; as, to 
slide along a piece of timber. 

SLIDE, x. A smooth and easy passage ; also, a sjider, 

8 Bacon. 
2. Flow ; even course. Bacon, 
3. The descent of a detached mass of earth or rock 

down a declivity. Dana. 
4. A place on the side of a hill or mountain for 
timbor to descend ; as, the slide of Alpnach, in Switz- 
erland, 
5. In music, a grace consisting of two small notes 
moving by degrees. 

SLID’/ER, n. One that slides. 

2. The part of an instrument or machine that 
slides. 

SLID'ING, ppr. Moving along tho surface by slip- 
ping s gliding ; passing smoothly, easily, or impercep- 
tibly. 

SLID/ING, 2. The act of sliding ; lapse ; falling. 

SLID/ING-KEEL, nz. A narrow frame or platform Ict 
down through tho bottom of a small vessel, like a 
deepening of the keel. It serves, like a lee-board, to 
sustain the vessel against the lateral force of the 
wind.. Brande. 

SLID/ING-ROULE, x. A mathematical instrument for 
the mechanical performance cf addition and subtrac- 
tion, and, by means of logarithmic scalos, of multi- 

lication and division. The operations are performed 

y sliding one of the parts along another. P. Cyc. 

SLID/ING-SCALE, zn. In the English corn-laws, a 
scale for raising or lowering the duties in proportion 
to the fall or rise of prices. 

SLIGHT, (slite,) a. [D. slegt; G. schlecht, plain, sim- 
ple, mean; D. slegten, to level; G. schlecken, to lick. 
It seems that slight helongs to the family of sleek, 
smooth. Qu. Dan. slet, by contraction.] 

1. Weak ; inconsiderable ; not forcible ; as, a slight 
impulse ; a slight effort. 

2. Not strong or firm ; not calculated to endure ; as, 
a slight structure. 

3. Not doep; as, a slight impression. 

4, Not violent; as, a slight disease, illness, or in- 
disposition. 

5. Trifling ; of no great importance. 


Slight la tho subject, but not so the praise, 
6. Not strong ; not cogent. 
Some firmly embrace doctrines upon slight grounds, Locke, 
7 Cursory ; superficial; not thorough; as, slight 


examination, 
8. Negligent; not vehement; not done with ef- 
rt. 


Pope. 


fo 
The shaking of the head Is a gosture of slight refusal, Bacon, 


9, Foolish ; silly ; weak in intellect, Hudibras. 
SLIGHT, (slite,) «. Neglect; disregard; a moderate 
degree of contompt manifested negatively by neg- 
lect, It expresses less than Contempt, Dispaim, and 
Scorn. 
2, Artifice; dextority. [See StercHt.] 
SLIGHT, (clite,) vt To noglect ; to disrogard from 
the consideration that a thing is of little value and 
unworthy of notice; as, to sliyht the divino com- 


mands, or the offers of inercy. Milton, Locke. 
2. To overthrow ; to demolish, [JVot used.]} 
Clarendon, 


%¢ The rogues slighted me into the river,’? in Shak- 
speare, is not used. [D. slegten. 

To slight over; to run oyer jn haste; to perform 
superficially ; to treat carelessly ; as, to slight overa 
theme, Dryden, 


SLI 


SLIGHT’ED, (slit/ed,) pp. ora. Neglected. 
SLIGHT’EN, (slit/n,) 0. t To slight or disregard, 
[Mot in use.] Spenser, 

SLIGHT/ER, x. One who neglects. 

SLIGHT/ING, ppr._ Neglecting ; disregarding. 

SLIGHT’ING-LY, adv. With neglect; without ras 
spect. : Boyle. 

SLIGHT’LY, (slite/ly,) ad’. Weakly ; superficially ; 
with inconsiderable force or effect; in a small de- 
gree; as, a man slightly wounded ; an audience 
slightly affected with preaching, 

Negligently ; without regard; with moderate 
contempt. Hooker. Shak. 
SLIGHT’NESS, (slite’-,) ~ Weakness; want of 

force or strength ; suporficialness ; as, the slightness 
of a wound or an impression. 
2. Negligence ; want of attention; want of vehe 
mence. 
How does st reproach the s/ighiness of our sleepy, hear'lees ad 
drosse3*! Decay of Piety. 
SLIGHT’Y, (slito/-,) @. Superficial; slight. 
2. Trifling ; inconsiderable. 
SLI’LY, adv. 


Echard. 
[from sly.] With artful or dextrous 


secrecy, 
Satan elily robs ua of our grand treasure, Decay of Piety. 
SLIM, a. [Ico.] Slender; of small diameter or thick- 


ness in proportion to the hight; as, a slim person; 
a slim tree. Grose. 
2. Weak; slight; unsubstantial. 
' 3. Worthless, 
SLIME, xn. [Sax. slim; Sw. slem; D. slym; Dan. 
sliim; G. schlamm; L. limus,] 
Soft, moist earth, having an adhesive quality; 
viscous mud. - 


They had brick for atone, and elime had tuey for mortar, — Gen. 
xl = 


SLIME/-PIT, x. A pit of slime or adhesive mire. 
SLIM'I-NESS, rn. The quality of slime ; viscosity. 


Floyer. 
SLIM’NESS, x. State of boing slim. 
SLIM/Y, a. Abounding with slime; consisting of 
slime, - 

2. Ovorspread with slime; as, a slimy eel. 

3. Viscous ; glutinous; as, a slimy soil. 

SLY/NESS, n. [from sly.] Dextrous artifice to cons 
ceal any thing; artful secrecy. Addison. | 
SLING, rn. [D. slinger. 

1. An instrument for throwing stones, consistin 
of a strap and two strings; the stone, being lodge 
in the strap, is thrown by loosing one of the strings. 
With a sling and a stone David killed Goliah. 

2. A throw ; a stroke. Milton. 

3, A kind of hanging bandage put round the neck, 
in which a wounded liinb is sustained. 

4. A rope by which a cask or bale is suspended 
and swung in or out of a ship. \ 

SLING, n.. [G. schlingen, to swallow.] 

A drink con posed of equal parts of rum or spirit 
and water sweetened. Rush, 
SLING, ov. t.; pret. and pp. Stuna. [Sax. slingan; D. 
slineren; Sw. slinka, to dangle ; Dan. slingrer, to 

reel. The primary sense seems to be, to swing.] 

1. To throw with a sling. 

2. ‘To throw ; to hurl. Addison. 

3. To hang co a3 to swing; as, to sling a pack. 

4. To movo or swing by a rope which suspends the 


thing. 
SLING/ER, 2, One who slings or uses the sling. 
SLING/ING, ppr- Throwing with a sling; hanging 


so as to owing; moving by a sling, 

SLINK, vo. i + pret. and pp. Strunk. 

schleichen. } 
1. To sneak; to creep away meanly; tq steal 
away. : 
He would pinch the children In the dark, and then eink into ® 
corner, Arbuthnot. 
2. To miscarry, as a beast. 

SLINK, v.t. To cast prematurely ; to abort or mis 
carry of ; as the female of a beast. 

SLINK, a, Produced prematurely, as the young of 
beast. 

SLIP, v. 4 he slepan; D. sleppen; Sw. slippa; Dan. 
slipper; G. schlilpfen, schlicfca; W. ysl, smooth, 
glib, from lb; L, labor, to clide.] 

1. To slide ; to glido ; to move along the surface of 
a thing without bounding, rolling, or stepping. 
2. "To slide ; not to tread firmly. Walk carefully, 
lest your foot should slip. 
3. To move or fly out of place ; usually with out ; 
as, a bone may slip out of its place. Wiseman. 
4. To sneak ; to slink ; to depart or withdraw se- 
crotly ; with away. , 
Thus one tradesman elips away, 
To give his partner falecr play- 
5. To err; to fall into error or fault. 
One siippeth in b's spocch, but not from bia besrt = Ecctus. 


6. To glide; to pass unexpectedly or impercep- 


tibly. 
Tina thrice the filtting ehadow slipped away. Dryden. 
-7. To enter by oversight, An error may slip Inte 


a copy, notwithstanding all possible care, 


[Sax. slincan ; Ge 


Prior. 
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8. To escape insensibly ; to be lost. 

Use the most proper methods to retain the Ideas you have ac 
+, quired, for the mind b ready to Jet many of thein se 

8 Vatts. 

SLIP, v. t. To convey secretly. 
*% He tried to slip a powder Jnto her drink. Arbuthnot. 
2. Toomit; to lose by negligence. Let us not slip 
the occasion. 


And slip no advantage 
That may eecure you, B. Jonson. 
3. To part twigs from tho branches or stem of a 
tree. 
The branches also may ba sitpped and planted. 
A. To escape from ; to leave slily. 
Lucentio slippez mo Jike his greyhound, 


From is here understood. . 

5. To let looso; as, to slip the hounds. Dryden. 

6. To throw off; to disengage one’s self from ; as, 
a horse slips his bridle. 

7. To pass over or omit negligently ; as, to slip over 
the main points of a subject. 

8. To tear off; as, to-slip off a twig. 

9, To suffer abortion ; to iniscarry ; as a beast. 

To slip a cable; to veer out, and let go the end. 

Mar. Dict. 

To slip on; to put on in haste or loosely ; a», to slip 
on a gown or coat. 

SLIP, rn. Asiiding; act of slipping. 

2, An unintentional error or fault. Dryden. 

3. A twig separated from the main stock ; as, the 
slip of a vino. 

4, A leash or string by which a dog is held; so 
called from its being so made as to slip or bocome 
loose by rolaxation of the hand. Shak- 

5. An escapo; a secret or unexpected desertion. 

6, A long, narrow piece; as, a slip of paper. 

Addison, 


Mortimer. 


Shak. 


Hence, 

7 Among printers, a portion of the columns of a 
newspapor struck off by itself. 

8. A counterfeit plece of money, belng brass cov- 
ered ‘with silver. [ave in use. Shak. 

9. Matter furnd in troughs of grindstones after the 
grinding of edge-taols. [Local.] Petty. 

1. A particalar quantity of yarn. [coe] 

arret, 
ll. An opening between wharves or in a dock. 
New York, 

12. A place having a gradual descent on the bank 

of a river or harbor, convenient for ship-building. 

c Mar. Dict. 

13. A Jong seat or narrow pew in churches, 

United States. 

14. In geology, a mass of strata separated vertically 

or aslant. 

SLIP’-ZBOARD, x. A board sliding in Eroeveais 

wy 

BLIP/-KNOT, (-not,) x A knot which will not bear 
a strain, but slips along the repo or line around 
which tt ia made. Totten. 

SLIP’PED, (<lpt,) pp. of Sure. 

BLIP/PER, zn. [Sax.] A kind of light shoe, which 
may be clipped on with ease, and worn in undress; 
a slip-shoo. Pope. 

2. A kind of apron for children, to be slipped over 

thoir other clothes to keep them clean. 

3, A plant. [L. crepic. 

4, A kind of iron slide or lock for the use of a 

heavy wagon. 

SLIPPER, a, [Sax, clipur.] 

Slippery. [JVut ia use.] Spenser. 
SLIP/PEL-£D, c, Wearing slippers. Warton. 
SLIP/PER-I-LY, adv. [from slippery.] In a slippery 

manner, 

SLIP’PER-I-NESS, 7, The etate or quality of being 
slippery ; lubricity; smoothness; glibnes3; as, the 
slipporiness of ico or snow; the slipperiness of the 
tongue. 

2. Uncortainty ; want of firm footing. Johnson. 

3. Lubricity of character. 

SLIP/PER-Y, a. Smooth; glib; having the quality 
Opposite to adhesiveness; as, oily substances render 
things slippery. 

2. Not affurding firm footing or confidence; as, a 

slippery promise, - Tussor. 
Tho slippery tops of human state. Cowley. 

3. Not easily held ; liable or apt to slip away. 
+ Ths slippery god will try to loore his bold. Dryden, 


4, Not standing firm; as, slippery standers. Shak. 

5. Unstable; changeable; mutable; uncertain; 
as, tho slippery state of kings. Denham 

6. Not certain in its effoct ; as, a slippery trick. 

7. Lubricots; wanton ; unchaste. Shak. 

BLIP/PY, a Slippery. [Mot in use, though regular. 
Bax. slizer. 

SLIP/SHOD, a. [slip and shed.] Wearing shoes like 
slippers without pulling up the quarters, Swift. 

SLIP/SLOP, n, Bad liquor. 

SLIP/STRING, n. [slip and stving.] One that has 
shaken off restraint; a profigal: called aiso Sup 
®unirt, but I bellevo celdom or nover used. 

Cotgrave. 


SLO 
SLISH, xn Acut; alow word, fornied by reduplicat- 
ing Szasx ; as, slish and slash, Shal. 


SLIL, v. t.; pret. Suit; pp. Burr or Stirrep. [Sax. 
slitan; Sw. slita; G. echleissons; D. slytos:s Dan, 
slider. The two latter cignify, to wear out er waste. 
Tho German has the signification of splitting and of 
Wearing out. 
. 1. Tocut lengthwise; to cut into long pieces or 
Strips; as, to sli} fron bars into nail rods. 
2. To cut or mako a long fissuro ; a3, to slit the ear 

or tonguo, or the nose, Temple, Newton. 
3. To cut in general. Milton. 
4. To rond ; to split. 

SLIT, n. Along cut; ora narrow opening; as, a slit 
in the ear, 

2. A cloft or crack in the breast of cattle. Encyc, 

SLITH/ER,v.% Tocslide. [Various dialects. 


tebinet 

SLIT’/TER, n. Ono that clits, 

SLIT’TING, ppr. Cutting lengthwise. 

SLIT’/TING-MILL, 2 A mill where iron bars are slit 
into nail rods, &c. 

SLIVE, vi Tosnoak. [Worth of England.] 

Helliwcll, 

SLIV/ER,o t [Sax. slifen; W. ysleiviaw, from ysleiv, 
a slasb or slice, froin glaiv, a sword or cimeter ; Jaiz, 
shears ora shavo; but all probably from the senso 
of cutting or separating. Class Lb.] 

To cut or divide into long, thin pieces, or into very 
small pieces; to cut or rend length wiso ; as, to sliver 
wood. 

SLIV’ER, 7. <A long pioce cut or rent off, or a piece 
cut or rent lengthwise. 

SLIV’ER-ED, pp. Divided into Jong, thin pieces; cut 
or rent lengthwiso. 

SLIV’ER-ING, pyr. Cutting or rending lengthwise 
into long, thin pieces, or very small pieces, 

SLOAM, 2. Layers of earth between thoso of coal. 

SLOAT, (cléte,) n. [from the root of Dan. slutter, to 
fasten, D. sluiten, Sw. sluta, G. schliessen; from the 
root of L, claudo.| 

A narrow piece of timber which holds together 
large pleces; as, the eloats of a cart. 

SLOD’/BER, and its derivatives, are a different or- 
thography of Stasnrr, tho original pronunciation of 
which was probably slobber, [See Stasper and 
Giaver.] 

SLOCK, to quench, is a different orthography of 
SLake, but not used. 

SLOE, 2. [Sax. clag, sla; G. schlehes D. slee, in slce- 
pruim, and slee signifies sour; sleo-boom, the sloe- 
trea; Dan. slece, slaaen, or slaaen-tarno.] 

A small, bitter, wild plum, the fruit of the black 


thorn, Prunus spinosa. Mortimer. 
SLO/CAN, n. The war-cry or gathering word of a 
Ighland clan in Scotland. W. Scott. 
SLOOM,n. Slumber. [Worth of Eng.] H illiwell. 
SLOOMY,a. Sluggish; slow. [JVorth of Eng.] 
Halliwell. 
SLOOP, n. [D. sloep, sloepschip; G. schaluppe; Dan. 


sluppa; Fr. chaloupe, It is written also Suanror.] 

A vessel with one mast, the main-sail of which is 
attached to a gaff above, to a boom below, and to 
the mast 6n its foremost edge. It differs from a Cut- 
ver by having a fixed steeving bowsprit and a jib- 
stay. Sloops are of various sizes, from the size of a 
boat to that of more than 100 tons’ burthen. 

Mar. Dict. 

Sloop of wars a vessel of war rigged either asa 
ship, brig, or schooner, and mounting between 13 
and 22 guns. Totten. 

SLOP, v.t. [Probably allied tolap.] To drink greed- 
ily and grossly. Nae used, ] 

SLOP, n. [Probably ullicd to clebber.] Water care- 
lessly thrown about on a table or floor ; a puddle; a 
soiled spot. 

2. Mean liquor; mean Jiguid food. 

3. Slops, pls ready-made clothes, bedding, &c. 
[Seo Stops. ; 

SLOPE, «. his word contains the elements of L. 
labor, lcpsus, and Eng. slip; also of L. Icvo, Eng. lif. 
I know not whether it originally signified ascending 
or descending, probably the latter. ] 

Inclined or inclining from a horizontal direction ; 
forming an anglo with the plane of the horizon; as, 
slope hills. [Little used. Sfilton. 

SLOPE, x. An oblique direction ; a line or direction 
inclining from a horizontal line ; properly, adirection 
downward. 

2. An oblique direction in gonoral; a direction 
forming an anglo with o perpendicular or other right 
line. 

3. A declivity ; any ground whse surface forms 
an angle with the plano of tho horizon; also, an ac- 
clivity, a3 every declivity must bo also an acclivity. 

SLOPE, »v.t. To form with a slopo; to form to decliv- 
ity gr obliquity ; to direct obliquoly; to incline; as, 
to slopa the ground ina garden; to slope a piece of 
cloth in cutting a garment. 

SLOPE, vi. To take an oblique direction ; to be de- 
clivous or Inclined. 

SLOPE/NESS, n, Declivity; obliquity [Wot much 


ey - Wotton. 
SLOPE/WISE, adv. Obliquely. Carew. 


SLO 


SLOP’ ING, ppr. eee on inclined direction. 
2. a. Oblique; declivous; inclining or inclined 
from a horizontal or other right line. 
SLOP/ING-LY, edo. Obliquely ; with a elope. 
SLOP’PI-NESS, x. [from sloppy.] Wetness of tha 
carth ; muddiness, 
eee he [from slop.] Wet, as the ground ; mud- 
y3 flashy. 
SLOPS, n. pl. [Qu. D. sluif, a case or cover, or slof, 
se old ae or Sax. slopen, lax, loose ; toslupan, to 
looson. 

Trowsera; a loose lower. garment; drawers: . 
hence, ready-made clothes, bedding, &c. Shak, 
SLOP/SELL-ER, 2. One who sells ready-made 
clothes, ° 
SLOP’/SHOP, n. 

are sold, 
SLOSH, n. Seo Stusn. 
GLOSH’Y, a, Soe Srusiy, 
SLOT, »v. t. [D. eluiten, to shut; G. schliessen; Dan. 
slutter; Sw, eluta; from tho root of L. claudo.] 
To shut with violence; to slam, that is, to drive 
[Jot in use, or local. Ray. 
SLOT, <A broad, flat, wooden bar. 
SLOT, 7. [The Saxon has slotinge, tracks. 
The track of a deer. ayton. 
SLOTH or SLOTH, 2 [Sax. slewth, from slaw, slow. 
Sea Stow.] 
1. Slowness ; tardiness. 
I abhor j 
This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome. 
2. Disinclination to action or labors sluggishness; 
laziness ;, idleness. 
They change thelr course to pleasure, ense, and sloth. Milton. 
Sloth, like rust, consuinos faster than labor wears, Frank lift, 


8, The popular name of a genus of tardigrade 
edentate mammals, a genus which comprises only 
two epecies, viz., Bradypus tridactylus or Ai, about 
the size of a common cat, and Bradypus didactylas 
or Unau, about half the size of the former, both of 
South Amorica,. These animals are so called from 
the remarkable slowness of their motions. It Ie ~ 
said that their greatest speed seldom exceeds three 
yards an hour, They feed on vegetables. 

SLOTH or SLOTH, v.% To be idle. [Wot - use.] 
lower, 
SLOTH’FUL or SLOTH’FYL, a. Inactive ; sluggish ; 
lazy ; indolent; idle. 
He that I sloth ft in his work, Ia brother to him that fs a great 


A shop where ready-made clothes 


waster, — Prov, xvill, 
SLOTH’FUL-LY or SLOTH’/FUL-LY, adv. Lazily; 
sluggishly ; idly. 9 


ys 
SLOTH’/FUL-NESS or SLOTH/FYL-NESS, 2, The 
indulgence of sloth; inactivity ; the habit of idfe- 

ness ; laziness. 

SlothSulnees casteth Into a deep sleep. — Prov. xix. 
SLOT’TED, pp. ora. Shut with violence. [Zocal. 
SLOT’TER-Y, a. [G. schlotteriz, negligent; schlot- 

tern, to hang loosely, to wabble. See Siut.] 


1, Squalid ; dirty ; sluttish ; untrimmed. [Wot in 
use. haucer. 
2, Foul; wet. [Wot in use.] Cee 


SLOT/TING, ppr. 
ming. 

SLOUCH, nx. [This word probably belongs to the root 
of lag, slug.) 

1. A hanging down; a depression of the head or 
of some other part of the body ; an ungainly, clown- 
ish gait. Sno 

2, An awkward, heavy, clownish fellow. Gay. 

SLOUCH, v.%. To hang down; to have a downcast, 
clownish look, gait, or manner. Chesterfield. 
SLOUCH,»v.t. To depress ; to cause to hang down; 

aa, to slouch the hat, 
SLOUCH'2D, (sloucht,) pp. Made to hang down ; 
depressed, 
SLOUCHI/ING, ppr. Causing to hang down. 
2. a. Hanging down ; walking heavily and awk- 


Shutting with violence; slam- 
Ne 


wardly. 
SLOUCH, (slou,) n. [Sax. slog; W. yslwg, a gutter 
or slough, from Ilzg, a lake.] ‘ 
1. A place of deep mud or mire; a hole full of 
mire. Afilton. 
Q.' (pron, sluff.) The skin or cast skin of a ser- 
pent. [Its use for the skin in general, in Shak- 
speare, 13 not authorized.] 
3. (pron. sluff.) The part that separates from a 
foul sore. Wiseman. 
The dead part which separates from tho living in 
mortification. Cooper. 
SLOUGH, (sluff,) v. & To separate from the sound 
flesh ; to come off; as the matter formed over a 
sore ; @ term in surgery. 
To slough off; to separate from the living parts, as 
the dead part in mortification. 
SLOUGH’Y, (slou’e,) a. Full of sloughs ; gey & - 


SLOV’/EN, xn [D. slof, careless; sloffen, to ne; $ 
Ww. yslabi, from yslab, extended ; Ir. slapaire. 
A man careless of his dress, or negligent of clean- 
liness ; a man habitually negligent of neatn 
order. Pope 
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BLOV'EN-LLNESS, ‘x. [from sloven.] Negligence SLUG/GARD-IZE, v. t. To make lazy. [Rare.] Shak. SLUBH'Y, a. Con-tsting of soft nud, or of snow and 


SLU 


, of-dvess; habitual want of cleanliness, Wotton. 
‘2, Neglect of order and neatness. Hail, 
BLOV/EN-LY, a. Negligent of dress or neatness ; as, 
@ slovenly man. 
é 2. Loose; disorderly; not neat; as, a slovenly 
resa. 

SLOV’/EN-LY, adv. In a careless, ineicgant manner. 
SLOV‘/EN-RY, zn. Negligence of order or neatness; 
dirtiness. fist in use.) Shak. 
SLOW, a. [Sax. slaw, for slag; Dan. slév, dull, blunt ; 

Contracted from the root of slack, sluggard, lag.] 

1. Moving a snrall distance in a long tame; not 
swift; not quick in motion; not rapi2; as, a slow 
Streain ; a slow motion. 

2. Late; not happening ir a short time. 

Thee changs in the heavens, though slow, produced 

Like change on sea aud land, sidcreal blist. 


8. Not ready; not prompt or quick; as, sluw of 
Bpeech, and slow of tongue. Ezod, iv. 
“4. Dull; inactive ; tardy: 
The Trojans are not elow™ 
{ *To-guard their shore froin un expected fue. Dryden. 
as Not hasty ; not precipitate ; acting with deliber- 
ation. 


The Lor fs merciful, elow to anger. Com. Prayer, 
He) that is elow to wrath is of great understanding. — Prov. xiv. 


6. Dull; heavy in wit. Pope. 
7. Behind in time; indicating a time later than the 
true time ; as, the clock or watch is slow. 
8. Not advancing, growing, or improving rapidly ; 
. as, the slow growth of arts and sciences. 
SLOW is used in composition, to modify other words ; 
as, a slow-paced horse. 


lon. 


SLOW, as a verb, to delay, is not in use, Shak. 
SLOW,n. [Sax. sliw.] 

A moth. [Wot in use. Chaucer. 
SLOW’BACK, zn. A lubber; an idle fellow; a loi- 


terer. i 
SLOW'LY, adv. With moderate motion ; not rapid- 
ly ; not with velocity or celerity ; as, to walk slowly. 
2. Not soon ; not early ; not in a little time; not 
with hasty advance; as, a country that rises slowly 
into iniportance. ; 
3. Not hastily ;. not rashly ; not with precipitation ; 
as, he determines slowly. ° 
4, Not promptly ; not readily ; as, he Jearns slozoly. 
5. Tardily ; with slow progress. The huilding pro- 
ceeds slowly. 
SLOW’'NESS, x. Moderate motion ; want of speed or 
velocity. 


Swiftness and slowness are relative ideas. Watte.- 


2. Tardy advance ; moderate progression ; as, the 
slowness of an operation ; slowaess of growth or im- 
provement. 

3. Duliness to admit conviction or affection ; as. 
slowness of heart. Bentley. 

4, Want of readiness or promptness; dullness of 
intellect. 

5. Deliberation ; coolness ; caution in deciding. 

6. Dilatoriness ; tardiness, 


SLOW'-SIGHT-ED, a2. Slow to discern. More. 
SLOW’-WING-ED, a. Flying slowly. 
SLOW -WORM, 2. - ee slawo-wyrm. | 
A reptile, the blindworm, not venomous. It fs the 
Anguis fragilis of Linneus. P. Cyc. 


SLUB’/BER, v. t. To do lazily, imperfectly, or coarse- 
ly ; to daub; to stain; to cover carelessly. [Little 

_ wsed, and acd 

SLUB'BER.DE GULL/ION, (-yun,) 2. A mean, dir- 
ty, sorry wretch. Hudibras, 

SLU B/BER-ING-LY, adv. In asloven!y manner. [ot 
used, and vulgar.) Drayton. 

SLUDGE, n. [D. slyk, Sax. slog, a slough. 

Mud ; mire; soft mud. ortimer. 
SLUDG/Y, a. Mnry. Partington. 
BLUE, {(sli,) v. t. In seamen’s language, to turn any 

thing conical or cylindrical, &c., about its axis, with- 
out removing it from its place ; to tur. 
Mar, Dict. Totten. 
8LO’ED, (slide,) pp- Turned about on its axis with- 
out removing it. 
SLUG, x. [Allied to slack, slugzard; W. lag ; D. slak, 
glek, a snail.) i 
1. A drone; a slow, heavy, lazy fellow. Shak. 
2. A hinderance ; obstruction. Bacon. 
3. A kind of snail, very destructive to plants, of 
the genus Limax. Slugs are naked snails, or snails 
without a ehell. 

4, [Qu. Sax. sloca, a mouthful ; D. slok, a swallow ; 

or Sax, xlreg, a sledge.] 

A cylindrical or oval piece of metal, used for the 

eharge of a gun. Pope. 
SLUG, 0.2% To move slowly ; to lie idle. [Obs., 
Spenser, 
RLUG, ct. t. To make sluggish. [ Obs.] Milton. 
SLUG/A-BED, n. One who indulges in lying abed. 
[Not ase! ; Shak. 
®LUG/GARD, n. [from slug and ard, slow kind.] A 
person habitually , idle, and inactive ; of a 


yen. 
BLUG/GARD, a. Sluggish ; lazy. Dryden. 
Re me a 


SLU 


SLUG/GISH, a. 
dull ; inactive; as, a sluggish man. 

2. Slow ; having little motion ; as, a sluggish river 
or stream. 

3. Inert; inactive ; having no power to move it- 
self. 

Matter is sluggish and inactive. Woodward, 
SLUG/GISH-LY, adv. Lazily ; slothfully ; drowsily ; 
idly ; slowly. Afilton. 
SLUG/GISH-NESS, 2. Natural or habitual indolence 

or laziness ; sloth ; dullness ; applied to persons. 

2. Inertness ; want of power to move; applicd to 
tnaniinate matter. 

3. Slowness; as, the sluggishness of a stream. 
SLUG’GY,a. Sluggish. [Jot in use.]} Chaucer 
SLUGS, xn Among miners, half-roasted ore. 
SLUICE, (slise,) xn. [D. slvis, a sluice, a lock; G. 

schleuse, a floodgate, and schloss, a lock, from schlies- 
sen, to shut; Sw. sluss; Dan. sluse; Fr. ecluse; It, 
chiusa, an inclosure. ‘The Dutch s/uiten, Dan. slutter, 
to shut, are the G. schliesscr; all furmed on the ele- 
ments of Ld, Ls, the root of Eng. lid, L. claudo, clau- 
si, clausus ; Low L. ezclusa.] 

1. A frame of timber, stone, &e., with a gate, for 
the purpose of excluding, retaining, or regulating the 
fluw of water in a river, &c. Brande. 

2. The stream of water issuing through a flond- 
gate. If the word had its origin in shuftzng, it de- 
noted the frame of boards or planks which closes the 
opening of a milldam; but I believe it is applied to 
the stream, the gate, and channel. It is a common 
saying, that a rapid stream runs like a sluice. 

3. An opening ; a source of supply ; that through 
which any thing flows. 

Each sluice of affluent fortune opened soon, 


SLUICE, v.t. 10 emit by floodgates. 
SLOI'CY, a. 


And oft whole sheets descend of sluicy rain. 
SLU/ING, ppr. Turning on its axis, 
SLUM’BER, v. i. [Sax. slumerian; D. sluimeren; G. 

schlummern; Dan. slummer, slumrer; Sw. slumra.] 
1. To sleep lightly ; to doze. 
He peaieeone israel shall neither slumber’ nor sleep. — Pa, 
Cxz. 
2. Tosleep. Slumber is used as synonymous with 
sleep, particularly in the poetic and eloquent style. 
Milton. 
3. To be in a suate of negligence, sloth, supineness, 
or inactivity. 
Why slumbers Pope? 


SLUM’BER, v.t. To lay to sleep. 
2. To stun; tostupefy. [Little used, and hardly le- 
itimate. Spenser. Wotton. 
SLUM’BER,nx. Light sleep; sleep not deep or sound. 
From carelessness {t shall eettle into slumber, and from slumber 


Harte. 


[Little used.] 
Milton, 
Falling in streams, as from a sluice. 


Dryden. 


Young. 


it shall settle into a deep and long sleep, South. 
2. Sleep ; repose. 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. Dryden, 


SLUM’BER-ED, pp. Laid to sleep. 
SLUM’BER-ER, 2. One that slumbers, 
SLUM’BER-IWG, ppv. or a, Dozing; sleeping. 
SLUM’BER-ING-LY, adv. Ina slumbering manner. 
SLUM/BER-OUS, } a. Inviting or causing sleep; so- 
SLUM/BER-Y, poriferous. 

While pensive in the elumberoue shade. Pope. 


2. Sleepy ; not waking. Shak, 
SLUMP, v.i [G. schlump; Dan. and Sw. slump, a hap 
or chance, accident, that is, a fall]. ' 

To fall or sink suddenly into ‘water or mud, when 
walking on a hard surface, as on ice or frozen 
ground, not strong enough to bear the person. [ This 
le vitimate word is in common and respectable use in New 
England, and its signification is 80 appropriate that no 
other word will supply its place.] 

SLUNG, pret. and pp. of Stine. 
SLUNK, pret. and pp. of Surng. 
SLUR, v. t. [D. slordig, sluttish.] 

1. To soil ; to sully ; to contaminate ; to disgrace. 

2. To pass lightly ; to conceal. 

With periods, points, and tropes, he slurs fis crimes, Dryden, 

3. To cheat; to trick. [Unusual.] Prior. 

4. In music, to sing or perform in a smooth, gliding 
style. Busby. 

SLUR, xn. Properly, a black mark ; hence, slight r:- 
proach or disgrace. Every violation of mora! dity 
should be a «tur to the reputation, 

2. In music, a mark connecting notes that are robe 
sung to the satne syllable, or made in one comwaued 
breath of a wind ixstrument, or with one strove of a 
stringed instrument. 

SLUR/RED, (slurd,) pp. Contaminated; so¥#ed. 

2. a. In music, marked with a slur; pariormed in 
a smooth, gliding style, like notes marked with a 
slur. [See Srur, 2. No. 2.] ’ 

SLUSH, xn. Soft mud. Also, in some places, a mix- 
ture of snow and water; snow broth. Jamieson. 

2. A soft mixture of grease, &c., used to Iubri- 
cate, 
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Habitually idle and lazy ; slothful; ! 
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water, or of soft grease. 

SLUT, x. [D. dlet, a slut, a rag; G. schlotterig, negli- 
gent, slovenly ; cchluitern, to hang lousely, to wabble, 
or waddle.} 

1, A woman who is negligent of cleanliness, and 
who suffers her person, clothes, furniture, &c., to be 
dirty or in disorder. Shak. King. 

2. A name of slight contempt for a woman. 

DEstrange. 

SLUT’TER-Y, 2. The qualities of a slut; more gener 
ally, the practice of a slut; neglect of cleanliness 
and order; dirtiness of clothes, rooms, furniture, or 
provisions, Drayton. 

SLUT'TISH, a. Not neat or cleanly ; dirty ; careless 
of dress and neatness; disorderly; ax, a sluttish 

2. Disorderly ; dirty ; as, a sluttish dress, [ womnan. 

3. Meretricious. [Lztile used.] Holiday. 

SLUT’TISH-LY, adv. In a sluttish manner; negli 
gently ; dirtily. 

SLU'T’TISH-NESS, x, The qualities or practice of a 
slut; negligence of dress; dirtiness of dress, furni+ 
ture, and in domestic affairs generally. S:daey. Ray. 

Y,a [G. schlau; Dan. slue. Qu. D. sluzk, under- 
hand, privately ; sluiken, to smuggle; which seem 
to be allied to sleek and slerght.] 

1, Artfully dextrous in performing things secretly, 
and escaping observation or dctcction ; usually im- 
plying some degree of meanness ; artfully cunning; 
applied to persons; as, a sly man or boy. 

2. Done with artful and dextrous secrecy; as, a 


sly trick. 
3. Marked with artful secrecy; as, sly circumspec- 
tion. Muton. 
4, Secret; concealed. 
Envy works in a ely, imperceptitle manner. Watts. 
On the sly; in a sly or secret manner. [Eng.] 


SLY/-BOOTS, nz. 


sisal 

SLY'LY, SLY'NESS. See Sxiiry, Siiness 

SMACK, v. i. [W. ysmac, a stroke ; Sax. smaccan, to 
taste; D. smaaken: G. schinecken, schmatzen; Sw. 
smaka; Dan. smager; D. smak, a cast or throw. The 
primary sense is, to throw, to strike, whence to 
touch or taste ; Gr. paxn, a battle; as, battle from 
beat. 

1. Ing kiss with a close compression of the lips, so 

as to make a sound when they separate; to kiss 

with violence. » Pope. 
2. To make a noise by the separation of the lips 

after tasting any thing. ay. 
3. To have a taste; to be tinctured with any par 

ticular taste. 
4. To have a tincture or quality infused. 


All sects, all ages, smack of this vice. 


SMACK, v.t. To kiss with a sharp noise. 
2. To make a sharp noise with the lips. 
3. To make asharp noise by striking; to crack 5 
as, to smack a whip. 
SMACK, 2 A loud kiss, Shak. 
2. A quick, sharp noise, as of the lips or of a 
whip. 


A sly, cunning, or waggish person, 


Shak. 
Donne. 


3. Taste; savor; tincture, Spenser. Carew. 
4. Picasing taste. x Tusser. 
5. A quick, smart blow. 4 

6. A small quantity ; a taste. Dryden. 


7. [D. smakschip. Lye supposes it to be the Sax. 
snacca, from snaco, snake, and so named from its 
form. Qu.] A small vessel, commonly rigged as 0 
sloop, used chiefly in the coasting and fishing trade. 

\ Hebert. 

SMACK’ING, ppr. Kissing with asharp noise ; making 
a sharp noise with the lips or by striking, 

SMALL, (smawl,) a. [Sax. smal, smal, thin, slender, 
little; G.schmal, D. smal, narrow; Dan. smal, nar- 
row, strait; smaler, to narrow, to diminish § Sw. 
smal; Russ. malo, small, little, few; malyu and 
umaliayu, to diminish; Slav. to abase ; « mal, 
small, trivial, light, vain, like, similar; malu, to 
grind, and ma/au, to make similar; Gr. bpados. 
See Mitt, Motp, Meax.] 

1. Slender; thin; fine; of little diameter; hence, 
in general, little in size or quantity ; not great; as, a 
small house ; a siall horse; a small farm; a small 

= body ; small particles. : 

2, Minute ; slender; fine; as, 2 small voice. 

3. Little in degree; as, small improveinent ; sma 
acquirements; the trouble is small, 

There arose no sma!l stir about that way.— Acis ix. 


4. Being of little moment, weight, or importance; 
as, it is a small matter or thing; @ small subject. 

5. Of little genius or ability; petty ; as, a small 
poet or musician. 

6. Short; containing little; as, a small essay. 

7. Little in amount; as, a small sum; a smch 

rice. 
? 8. Containing little of the principal quality, or lit 
tle strength; weak ; as, smali beer. 

9, Gentle ; soft; not loud. 1 Kings xix. 

10. Mean ; base ; unworthy. Leng sae 

SMALL, x. The small or slender part of a thing; 48, 

the small of the leg or of the back. Sidney. 
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SMALL, 0. t. To make little or less. [WVot in use.] 

HMALL'AGE, n. A plant, Apium graveolens. In its 
improved state under cultivation, it is called Cerery. 

Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

SMALL!-ARMS, n. pl. A general name of muskets, 
carbines, rifles, pistols, &c., in distinction from the 

reat guns. 

SMALL/-BEER, nz, [small and beer.] A species of 
weak beer. 

SMALL!-CLOTHES, n. pl Breeches. Booth. 
SMALL/-COAL, xn. [small and coal.}]. Little wood 
coals used to light fires. Gay. 
SMALL!-CRAFT, x. [small and pri: A vessel, or 
vessels in general, of a small size, or below the size 

of ships and brigs intended for foreign trade. 

SMALL’-GRAIN-ED, a, Having small grains. 

Thompson, 

SMALL/ISH, a. Somewhat small. Chau er. 

SMALL‘NESS, n. Littleness of size or extent ; little- 
ness of quantity ; as, the smallness of a fly or of a 
horse ; the smallness of a hill. 

2, Littleness in degree ; as, the smallness of trouble 
or pain. 

3. Littleness in force or strength; weakness; as, 
smalluess of mind or intellectual powers, 

4, Fineness; softness; melodiousness; as, the 
smallness of a female voice. 

5. Littleness in amount or value ; a3, the smallness 
of the sum. 

6. Littleness of importance; inconsiderableness ; 
as, the smallness of an affair. 

SMALL-POX’, n. [small and poz, pocks.] An exan- 
thematic disease, consisting of a constitutional febrile 
affection, and a cutaneous eruption. The cutaneous 
eruption is first a papulo, the top of which becomes 
a@ vesicle, and then a pustule, and finally forms a thick 
crust which sloughs after a certain time, often leav- 
ingapitorscar. This disease is propagated exclu- 
sively by contagion or infection, and is very danger- 
ous when it occurs casually. It is called, technically, 
Vaniova. It has several quite distinct varieties, 

SMALL’-WARES, n. pi. The natne given, in com- 
merce, to various small, textile articles, as tapes, 
braid, sash-cord, fringe, &c. Me Culloch. 

SMAL/LY, (smaw!’ly,) adv. Jn a little quantity or de- 
gree; with minutencss, ane used. | Ascham. 

SMALT, xn. [D. smeltea, Dan. smelter, to melt; G. 
schmelz, from schmelzen, to melt, to smelt ; Sw. smalt, 
id. : a word forined on melt.] 

Common glass tinged of a fine deep blue, by the 
protoxyd of cobalt. 

SMALT’INE, x. Gray cobalt; tin-white cobalt, con- 
sisting of arsenic and cobalt. 

SMAR/AGD, xn. [Gr. capa) dos.] 

The emerald. 

SMA-RAG’DINE, (-din,) a. 
the Greek.] 

Pertaining to emerald; consisting of emerald, or 
resembling it ; of an emerald-green. 

SMA-RAG/DILE, 2, A mineral; called also Green 
Diaruacz. Ure., 

SMART, ». [D. samert: G. schmerz; Dan. smerte. 
This word is probably formed on the root of L. ama- 
rus, bitter, that is, sharp, like Fr. piquant. See the 


[L. smaragdinus, from 


we 


root 19D, Ar. ».9 marra, Class Mr, No. 7.] 


1. Quick, pungent, lively pain; a pricking, local 
pain, as the pain from puncture by nettles; as, the 
smart of bodily punishment. 

2. Severe, pungent pain of mind; pungent gricf; 
as, the smart of affliction. 

EMART, v.i. [Sax. smcortan; D. smerten; G. schmer- 
zen; Dan. smertor.] 

1. To feel a lively, pungent pain, particularly a 
pungent, local pnin from some piercing or irritating 
application. Thus Cayenne pepper, applied to the 
tongue, makes it smart. 

2. To feel a pungent pain of mind; to feel sharp 
pain ; as, to smart under sufferings, 

3. To be punished ; to bear penalties or the evil 
consequences of any thing. 


He that is surcty for a stranger shall smart for it.— Prov. xi. 


SMART, a, Pungent; pricking; causing a keen, lo- 
cal pain ;.as, a smart lash or stroke ; a smart quality 
or taste. Shak. Granville. 

2. Keen; severe; poignant; as, smart pain or suf- 
ferings. 
3. Quick ; vigorous ; sharp; severe; a3, @ smart 
skirmish. 
4. Brisk; fresh ; as, a smart breeze. 
5. Acute and pertinent ; witty; as, a smart reply ; 
® smart saying. 
6. Brisk ; vivacious; as, a smart rhetorician. 
Who, for the poor renown of being amart, 
Would leave a sting within a brother’s heart? 
7. Dressed in a showy manner, 

SMART, xn. A cant word for a fellow that affects 
briskness and vivacity, 

SMART’EN, vt To make smart. [Not in use.] 

SMART’ER, a. comp. More smart. 

SMARTEST, a. superl. Most smart. 


Young. 
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SMAR/TLE, (smiar/tl,) v. i To waste away. [Notin 
Te _ fay. 

SMART’LY, ado. With keen pain; as, to 
smartly. : 

2. Briskly ; sharply; wittily. 

3. Vigorously ; actively. Clarendon. 

4. Showily ; in a showy manner; as, smartly 
dressed. 5 

SMART’-MON-EY, n. Money paid by a person to 
buy himself off from some unpleasant engagement 
or some painful situation. 

2. Money allowed to eoldiers or sailors in the 
English service, for wounds and injuries received. 
Grose. . 

SMART’NESS, n. The quality of being smart or 
pungent ; poignancy ; as, the smartness of pain. 

2, Quickness; vigor; as, the smartness of a blow. 
Boyle. 

3. Liveliness ; briskness; vivacity ; wittiness ; as, 
the smartness of a reply or of a phrase. Swift, 

SMART’-TICK-ET, x. A certificate given to wound- 
ed seamen, entitling them to sinart-money. 

Brande, 

SMART!-WEED,n. A name given to the arse-smart, 
or Polygonum punctatum, on account of its acri- 
mony, which produces smarting if applied where 
the skin is tender. 

SMASH, »v, t. [Probably mash, with a prefix.] To 
break in pieces by violence; to dash to pieces; to 
crush, 

Here every thing Js broken and emashed to pieces, ne) 
urke, 

SMASH’ED, (smasht,) pp- or a. Dashed to pieces, 

SMASH/ING, ppr. Dashing to pieces. 

SMASHING, n. State of being smashed. 


SMATCH, x. [Corrupted from smack. ] 
J. Taste ; tincture. [WVot in use, or vulgar.] 
2. A bird. 


SMAT’TER, »v. i. [Qu. Dan. smatter, to smack, to 
make a noise in chewing ; Sw. smattra, to crackle ; 
Ice. smedr. It contains the elements of mutter.] 

1. To talk superficially or ignorantly. 


Of state affairs you cannot smatler, Swift. 
2. To have a slight taste, or a slight, superficial 
knowledge. 


SMAT'TER, n. Slight, superficial knowledge. 


Temple. 
SMAT’TER-ER, n. One who has only a oclight, su- 
perficial knowledge. Swift. 


SMAT/TER-ING, 2. A slight, superficial knowledge. 
[ This is the word commonly used. } 

SMEAR, v. t. [Sax. smerian, smirian; D. smeeren; G. 
schinieren ; Dan. smidrer; Sw. smérja; Ir. smearam; 
Russ, marayu ; D. smeer; G. schmier, grease, tallow ; 
Ir. smear, id.; Sw. and Dan. smdr, butter. Qu. its 
alliance with marrow, marl, mire, from its softness. 
See Class Mr, No. 10, 21.] 

1. To overspread with any thing unctuous, vis- 
cous, or adhesive; to besmear ; to daub ; as, to smear 
any thing with oil, butter, pitch, &c. 

: Milton. Dryden. 

2. To soil ; to contaminate ; to pollute ; as, smeared 
with infamy. Shak. 

SMEAR,n. <A fat, oily substance; ointment. [Little 
used, 

SMEAR/ED, pp. Overspread with soft or oily mat- 
ter; soiled, 

SMEAR/ING, ppr. Overspreading with any thing 
soft and oleaginous ; soiling. 

SMEAR/Y,a. That smears or soils; adhesive. [Lit- 
tle used, Rowe, 
SMEATH, n. A sea-fowl. ' 
SMEC/TITE, n. Gr. cynkrts, deterging.] 

An argillaceous earth; fuller’s earth; so called 
from its property of taking grease out of cloth, &c, 


Pinkerton. 
SMEETH,v.t. Tosmoke. [Wot in use.] 
SMEETH, v. t. Tosmooth. [Worth of se Mme 

Halliwe' 


SMEG-MAT'I€, a. [Gr. cunypa, soap.] 

Being of the nature of soap; soapy ; cleansing ; 
detersive. 

SMELL, v. t.; pret. and pp. Smettep, Smeit. [I 
have not foundsthis word in any other language.] 

To perceive by the nose, or by the olfactory nerves; 
to have a sensation excited in certain organs of the 
nose by particular qualities of a body, which are 
transmitted in fine particles, often from a distance ; 
as, to smell a rose; to smell perfumes. 

To smell out, is a low phrase signifying to find out 
by sagacity. LL Estrange, 

To smell a rat, is 2 low phrase. signifying to sus- 
pect strongly. 

SMELL, v. 7 To affectthe olfactory nerves; to have 
an odor or pariouley scent; followed by of as, to 
smell of smoke ; to smell of musk. 

2. To have a particular tincture or smack of any 


quality ; as, a report smells of calumny. [JVot ele- 
gant. ; Shak. 
3. To practice smelling. Exod, xxx. ‘Shak. 


4. To exercise sagacity. *° : 
SMELL, zn. The sense or faculty by which certain 


| qualities of bodies are perceived through the instru- 
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a 
mentality of the olfactory nerves; or the faculty of ; 
perceiving by the organs of the nose ; one of the five 
senses. In some species of beasts, the smell is rex 
markably acute, particularly in the canine species, 

2. Scent; odor; the quality of bodies which af- 
fects the olfactory organs; as, the smell of mint; tha 
smell of geraniuin. 

The sweetest smell in the alr ls that of the white double violet : 
SMELL'ED ” oe 
SMELT, | pret. and pp. of Suz, 

SMELL/ER, 7. One that smells, 

SMELL FEAST, n. [smell and feast.] One that is 
apt to find and frequent good tables; an epicure; a 


parasite. L’Estrange. 
SMELL/ING, ppr. Perceiving by the olfactory 
nerves. 


See ING: nm. The sense by which odors are per- 

ceived. 

SMELL/ING-BOT-TLE, n. A small hottle filled 
with something suitcd to stimulate the nose and res 
vivo the spirits. Ash. 

SMELT. See Smetuep. 

SMELT, 2. [Sax.] A small fish that is very delicate 
food. It is of the genus Osmerus, belonging to the 
salmon family. {t emits a peculiar odor, which has 
been compared to the smell of cucumbers, green 
rushes, or violets. The sand-smelt is the same as the 
atherine, which see. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

SMELT, v. t. [D. smelten; G. schmelzen; Dan. smel- 
ter; Sw. smalta,to melt, This is melt, with e pre- 
fixed.] 

To melt or fuse, as ore, for the purpose of separating 
the metal from extraneous substances, 

SMELT’ED, pp. or a. Melted for the extraction of 
the metal. . 2 

SMELT’ER, 2 One that melts ore. 

SMELT’ER-Y, n. <A house or place for smelting 
ores, 

SMELT’ING, ppr. Melting, as ore. 

SMELT’ING, x. The operation of melting or fusing 
ores for the purpose of extracting the metal. 

SMERK, v.i. [Sax. smercian.] 

1. ‘To smile affectedly or wantonly. Swift, 
2. To look affectedly soft or kind ; as, @ smerking 


SMERK, n. An affected somes” sp 

SMERKY, a. Nice; smart; janty. é 
So smerk, so smooth, he pricked his ears, Spenser. 

SMER’LIN, 2. A fish. Ainsworth. 


SMEW, (smi,) 2 A migratory aquatic fowl, the 
Mergus albellus; also called Waite Nun. 


SMICK’ER, wv. i. 
smigrer.] 
To smerk 5 to look amorously or wantonly. 


Kersey. 
SMICK/ER-ING, ppr. Smerking; smiling affect. 


edly. : 
aCe G, 2. An affected smile or amorous 
look. 
SMICK’/ET, n.; dim. of Suocx. [Wot used.] 
SMID/DY, rn. [Sax. smiththa. 

A smithery or smith’s workshop. [WVotin use] 
SMIGHT, for Smite, in Spenser, is a mistake. 
SMIL/A-CIN, x. [Gr. outhat; L. smilaz, the modern 

name of a genus of plants. 

A white crystallizable compound, considered to be 
the active principle of the officinal species of smilaz, 
or sarsaparilla. It is tasteless when solid, but bitter 
in solution. It is now ascertained to be an acid, and 
is called Parttuinic Acip. Tully. 

SMILE, v. i. [Sw. smila: Dan. sae 

1. To contract the features of the face in such a 
manner as to express pleasure, moderate joy, or love 
and kindness ; the contrary to Frown. 

The emiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake. Pope. 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain. Pope. 

2. To express slight contempt by a smiling look, 

implying sarcasm or pity ; to sneer. . 
’T was what I said to Cragga and Child, 
Who praised my modesty and efniled, Pope. 

3. To look gay.and joyous; or to have an appear- 
ance to excite joy ; as, smiling spring ; smiling plenty. 

The desert emiled, 
And paradise was opened fn the wild. Pope. 

4, To be propitious or favorable; to favor; to 
countenance. May Heaven smile on our labors. 

SMILE, v. t. To awe with a contemptuous smile, 


Ce 


Fa. 
[Sw. smickra, to flatter, an. 


Young. 
SMILE, 2. A peculiar contraction of the features of 
the face, which naturally Ml bec pleasure, mod- 
St joy, approbation, or kindness; opposed to 
ROW N, 


Sweet intercourse of looks and smiles, Milton. 
“ Gay or joyous appearance; as, the smiles of 
Epring. 
3. Favor; countenance ; itiousness ; as, the 
smiles of Providence. ps kar ~ ane 
4. An expression of countenance, resembling a 
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amile, but indicative of opposite feelings, as con- 
tem It, scorn, &c.; as, a scornful emile 
BMILE!LESS, a;\ Not having a smile. 
' SMIL/ER, n. Ono who smiles. 
SMILING, ppr.-or a. Having asmile on the coun- 
‘tenance ; looking joyous or gay ;_Jooking propitious. 
SMIL/ING-LY, edv. ith a look cf pleasure. 
SMIL/ING-NESS, 2. State of being smiling. Byron. 
SMILT, for Suetr. [Wot iz use.] 
SMIRCH, (smurch,) v. t [from murk, murky.] To 
eloud ; to dusk ; to soil ; as, to smirch the face. [Low.] 


Shak. 
SMIRK, (smurk,) v. % To look affectedly soft or 
kind. [See Siterx. Young. 


SMIT, sometimes | for Surrten. [See Suir..] 

SMITE, v. 2; pret. Smore; pp. Suitten, Smit. [Sax 
amitan, to strike ; siitan ofer or on, ta put or place, 
that is, to throw; D. sm yten, to smite, to cast or 
throw ; G. schmcissen, to smite, to fling, to kick, to 
east or throw, to fall down, that is, to throw ono’a 
self down; Sw. smida, to hammer or forge; Dan. 
smider, to forge, to strike, to coin, to invent, devise, 
counterfeit ; D. smeeden, to forgo; G. sckmuedon, to 
coin, forge, invent, fabricate. ‘he latter verb seems 
to be formed on the noun echiniod, a smith, or schmicde, 
a forge, which is from the rout of smite. This verb 
is the L. mitto, Fr. mettre, with s profixed. Class 
Md or Ms. It is no longer in common use, though 
not entirely obsolete.] 

1. To strike ; to throw, drive, or force against, as 
the fist or hand, a stone or a weapon ; to reach with 
a blow or a weapon ; a3, to smite one with the fist ; 
to smite with a rod or wigh a stone. fi 

Whosoever shill emite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 

other also, — Matt. v. c 

2. To kill; to destroy the life of by beating, or by 

sapons of any kind; as, to smite one with the 

vord, or with an arrow or other engine. David 
_mote Goliath with a sling andastone. The Philis- 
tines were often smitten with great slaughter. 

This word, like Stay, usually or always carries 
with it something of its original signification, that 
of beating, striking, the primitive mode of killing. 
We never apply it to the destruction of life by poison, 
by accident, or by loga! execution. 

3. To blast; to destroy life; as by a stroke or by 
somcthing sent. . 

The flax and the barley were emftten. — Ex. Ix. 

4. To afflict; to chasten ; to punish. 

Let us not mistake God's goodness, nor Imagine, because he 

emiles us, that we are forsaken by bim. Wake, 

5. To strike or affect with passion. 

See what the charma that emits the simple heart. Pope. 

Smit with the love of sister arta we canie. ope. 

To smite with the tongue; to reproach or apbraid. 
Jer. xviii. 

SMITE, vi. To rtrike ; to collide. 
_ The heart melteth, and the knees emite togethor. — Neh, i, 
SMITE, 2 A blow. [Local.] 
SMIT’ER, 2. One who smites or strikes. 
I gave my back to the emiters. — Is. 1, 


SMITH, x. [Sax. smith; Dan. and Sw. smed; D. smit; 
G. schmied; from smiting.] 

1, Literally, the striker, the beater ; hence, one who 
forges with the hammer ; one who works in metals; 
as, an iron-smith, goid-smith,silver-smith, &c. 

Nor yet the smith hath learned to form a sword. Tate, 


2. He that makes or effects any thing. Dryden. 
Hence the name Smith, which, from the number 
of workmen employed in working metals in early 
ages, is supposed to be mure common than any other. 
BMITH,?v.t. [Sax. smithian, to fabricate out of metal 
by peomering | 

To beat into shape ; to forge. 

Chaucer. 


SMITH/CRAFT, n. [smith and craft,] The art or 
occupation of a smith. [Little used. } Ralegh. 
SMITH/ER-Y, nr. The workshop of a smith. 
2. Work done by a smith. ~ Burke, 
SMITH’ING, x. The act or art of working a mass of 
iron into the intended shape. Mozon. 
SMITH-SO/NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Gr derived from 
Smithson, an English gentleman who has given by 
legacy a large sum of money to the United States, for 
the foundation and support of an institution for the 
diffusion of learning. 

SMITH’Y, 2. [Sax. smiththa, 

The shop of asmith. [Scldom used. 

SMIT/ING, ppr. Striking; killing; afflicting; pun- 
ishing. 

SMITT,2. The finest of the clayey ore made up into 
balls, used for marking sheep. Woodward. 
SMIT’/TEN, (smit'n,) pp. of Smits. Struck; killed. 

2. Affected with some passion ; excited by beauty 
or something impressive. 
3MIT’/TLE, v.t. [from emite.j] Toinfect. [Zocal.] 


[Not in use.] 


sierrtign, | & Infectious. [Haltizoelt. - 
SMOCK, n. aX. smoc. 
k 3 & Ciemise; ® Woman’s under gar- 


ment. 
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2, In composition, it is used fur female, or what re- 
lates to women; a3, smock-treason. B. Jonson, 

3. A smock-frock, which see. Md, F, Tupper. 

SMOCK!-PAC-£D, (-faste,) [smock and fece.] 
Pale-faced; maidenly; Having a feminine coun- 
’ tenance or complexion. Fenton. 
SMOCK!-FROCK, n. [smock and frock.] A coarse, 
linen frock or shirt worn over the cvat by farm-labor- 
ers. .« Halliwell, 
SMOCK’-MILL, 2». A wind-mill whose top is the 
only part which turns to meet the wind. Francis. 
SMOCK!-RACE, x. <A race run by women for the 
prize of a fine smock. North of England, 
SMOCK’LESS, a4 Wanting a smock. Chaucer. 
SMOKE, 7. [Sax. smoca, smec, smicy G. schmauch: D, 
smook; W. ysmug, from mung, smoke; Ir. much ; al- 
lied to muggy, and I think it allied to the Gr. cpoxe, 
to consume slowly, to waste.] 

J. The exhalation, visible vapor, or substance that 
escapes or is expelled in combustion from the sub- 
stance burning. It is particularly applied to the vol- 
atile matter expelled from vegetable matter, or wood, 
coal, peat, &c. The matter expelled from metallic 
substances is moro generally called Fume, Fumes. 

2. Vapor; watery exhalations, 

SMOKE, v. i, [Sax. smocian, smecan, smicans Dan. 
emi ger; D. smooken; G. schmaw hen.) 

1. To emit smuko ; to throw off volatile matter in 
the form of vapor or exhalation.. Wood and other 
fuel smokes when burning; and smokessmost when 
there is the least flame. 

2. To burn ; to be kindled ; to rage; in Scripture. 

The anger of the Lord and bis Jealousy shall smoke against that 

man, — Deut. xxix. 

3. To raise a dust er smoke by rapid motion. 

Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the field. Dryden. 

4. To smell or hunt out ; to suspect, 


I began to smoke that they wore a parcel of mummers, [Little 
used.} Addison. 


5. To use tobacco in a pipe or cigar, by kindling 
the tobacco, drawing the smoke into the mouth, and 
puffing it out. 

6. To suffer ; to be punished. 

Some of you shall smoke for it in Rome, Shak. 


SMOKE, v. t. To apply smoke to; to hang insmoke ; 
to scent, medicate, or dry by smoke ; as, to smoke in- 
fected clothing; to smoke beef or hams for preser- 
vation. 

2. To smell out; to find out. 


He was first emoked by the old Lord Lafea, [Now Ritle used.] 


3. To sneer at; to ridicule to the face. 
SMOKE/-C€LOUD, z. A cloud of smoke. Hemans. 
SMOKE’-CON-SUM/ING, a. Consuming smoke. 
SMOK/ED, (sindkt,) pp. or a Cured, cleansed, or 

dried in smoke. 

SMOKE!-DRI-ED, (-dride,) c. Dried in smoke. Irving. 

SMOKB’/-DRY, v. t. Todry by smoke, Mortimer. 

SMOKE’-JACK, 2. An engine for turning a spit by 
means of a fly or wheel turned by the current of as- 
cending air in a chimney. 

SMOKE/LESS, a. Having no smoke ; as, smoxcless 
towers. . Pope. 

SMOK’/ER, nr, One that dries by smoke. 

2. One that uses tobacco by inhaling its smoke 
from a pipe or cigar. 

SMGKE/-SAIL, x. A small sail hoisted before the 
funnel of a vessel’s galley, to allow the smoke to rise 
before it is blown aft by the wind. Totten. 

SMOK/I-LY, adv. So as to be full of smoke, 

SMOK'I-NESS, nr. The state of being smoky. Ask, 

SMOK/ING, ppr. or a. Emitting smoke, as fuel, &c. 

2. Applying smoke for cleansing, Urying, &c. 

3. Using tobacco in a pipe ar cigar. 

SMCK/ING, xn. The act of emitting smoke. 

2. The act of applying smoke to. 

3. The act or practice of inhaling tobacco smoke 

from a pipe or cigar. 

SMOK/Y, a Emitting smoke; fumid; as, smoky 
fires. Dryden. 

2. Having the appearance or nature of smoke ; as, 
a smoky fog. Harvey. 

3. Filled with smoke, or with a vapor resembling 
it; thick. New England, in autumn, frequently has 
a emoky atmosphere, 

4, Subject to be filled with smoke from the chim- 
neys or fireplaces; as, a smoky house. 

5. Tarnished with smoke ; noisome witk smoke ; 
as, smoky rafters; smoky cells. Milton. Denham. 
SMOL/DER-ING; the more desirable orthography of 

Smou.tpenine, which see. 


Congreve. 


SMORE” v.t, [Sax. smoran.] 
To suffocate or smother. [WVotin use.] More. 
SMOOTH, c. [Sax. smethe, emocth; W. esmwyth, from 


myth ; allied to L. mitis, Ir. myth, maoth, soft, tender. ] 

1, Having an even surface, or a surface 80 even 

that no roughness or points are perceptible to the 

touch; not rough; as, smooth glass ; smooth por- 
celain. 

The outlines must be emooth, imperceptible to the ane 

° The 
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2, Evenly spread; plossy; as, & smooth haired 
horse. Pope. 
_& Gently flowing; moving equauly ; not ruffled 
or ondulating ; as, @ smooth stream ; smooth Adonis. 
Afton, 
4, That flows or fs uttered without stops, obstruc: 
tion, or hesitation ; volublo; even; not harsh; as, 
smooth Vers6 ; smooth eloquence. 


When oe Minerva rose, 


From her swee® ‘ips emooth elecution flows, Gay. 
5. Bland; mild; soothing; flattering, 

This smooth discourse and mild behavior oft 

Conceal a traitor, Addison. 


6. In botany, glabrous; having a slippery surface 
void of roughnoss, 

SMOOTH, x That which is smooth; the smooth 
part oF any thing ; as, the smooth of the neck. Gen 
XXVii, 

SMOOTI, v. 4. [Sax. smcthian. 

1, To make sinooth ; to make even on the surface 
by any means; as, to smooth a board with a plane; 
to smooth cloth with an iron. 

And smoothed the rufiled nea. Dryden. 

2. To free from obstruction ; to make easy. 

Thou, Abelard, the Inst ead office pay, 
And smooth my passage to tho realuis of day. Pope. 

3. To free from harshness; to make Yowing. 

In their motions barmony divine 


So smoothes her charming tones. Milton. 
4. To palliate ; to soften ; as, to smooth a fault. 
Shak. 
5. To calm; to mollify ; to allay. 
Each perturbation smoothed with outward calm. Milton. 
6. To ease, 
The difficuky smoothed. Dryden, 


7. To flatter ; to soften with blandishments, 


Because I can not flatter and Inok falr, 
Bniile in men's frcea, smooth, deccive, and coy. 


SMOOFH’-CHIN-NED, a Beardless, 

SMOOFH’ED, pp. Made smooth. 

SMOOPH’EN, for Smootn, is used by mechanics; 
though not, I believe, in the United States, 

SMOOFH’ER, 2. One who smooths. 

SMOOTH/ER, 2,: comp. of Smoorn. 
SMOOFH!-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a. Having a mild, soft 
look :; as, smooth-fuced wooers. Shak. 

SMOOTHING, ppr. Making smooth. 
SMOOFH/ING-I-RON, rn. An iron instrument with 
a palished face for smoothing clothes ; a sad-iron. 
SMOOFH’/ING-PLANE, x. A small, fine plane, used 
for smoothing and finishing work. Guilt. 
SMOOfH'LY, adv. Evenly ; not roughly or harshly. 

2. With even flow or motion; as, to fluw or glide 


Shak. 


smoothly. € 
3. Without obstruction or difficulty ; readily ; ea- 
sily. Hookers 


4, With soft, bland, insinuating language. 
SMOOFH'NESS, 2 Evenness of surface; freedom 

from roughness or asperity ; as, the smoothness of a 
floor or wall; smoothness of the skin ; smoothness of 
the water. 

2. Softness or mildness to the palate; as, the 
smoothness of wine. 

3. Softness and sweetness of numbers; easy flow 
of words, 

Virgil, though smooth where smoothness is required, Js far from 

allecting it. Dryden. 


4, Mildness or gentleness of speech ; blandness of 


address. Shak. 
SMOOFH!’-PAC-ED, (-paste,) a Having a smooth 
ace, Scott. 


p 

SMOOFH’-TONGUED, (-tungd,) a. Having asmovth 
tongue ; plausible ; flattering. 

SMOTE, pret. of Surrs. 

SMOFH’ER, (smuth’er,) v. t. [Allied perhaps to Ir. 
smuid, smoke ; Sax. methgian, to smoke.] 

1. To suffocate or extinguish life by causing smoke 
or dust to enter the lungs ; to stifle. 

2. To suffocate or extinguish by closely covering, 
and by the exclision of air; as, to smother a child 
in bed. 

3. To suppress ; to stifle; as, to smother the light 
of the understanding, Hooker. 

SMOTH’ER, (smuth/er,) v.i. To be suffocated, 
2, To be suppressed or concealed. 
3. To smoke without vent. Bacon. 
SMOFH’ER, (smuth/er,) mn. Smoke; thick dust. 
Shak. Drydon. 
2. A state of suppression. [JVct in use.] Bacon. 
SMOFH'ER-ED, pp. or a Suifocated ; stifled ; sup. 
ressed. 
SMOFH'ER-LNESS, a. State of being smothery. 
SMOFH’ER-ING, (smuth’-,) x. Act of proton ae 
fore 
SMOFH’ER-ING, ppv. Suffocating ; suppressing. 
SMOFH/ER-ING-LY, adv. Suffocatingly ; suppress 


ingly. 
SMOFH’ER-Y, (smuth/-,) 2 Tending to smother. 
SMOUCH, v.t. Tosalute. [Wot in use] Stubdbes, 
SMOUL/DER,»v.i. To burn and smoke without vent. 
(See the next word,] 
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BMOUL' PUR-ING, pyr. ora. [A word formed from 
BMOULIDRY, a | mold, molder, and there 
*\ fore tought to be written Smotpertnc. Perhaps we 
have the word direvtly from the Dan. smuler, smuller, 
Sw. smola, smula, to crumble or fall to dust; Dan. 
smull, dust; which is from the same root as mold, 
meal, &c.] z 
surning and smoking without vent. Dryden. 
SMUDGE, x. A suffocating smoke. Grose. 
®MUG, a. [Dan. smuk, neat, fine; G. smuck; Sax. 
siniccre.] 

. Nice; neat; affectedly nice in dress. [Worth of 
En gland.] : Halliwell, 
BMUG, v. t. To make spruce; to dress with affected 
neatness. [Wot in wse.] Chaucer, 
BMUG/GLE, v. t. [Sw. smyga; D. smokkelen, which 
seems to be allied to smuig,under hand ; smuigen, 
to eat in secret; G. schmuggeln; Dan. smzg, clan- 
destinely. We probably have the root mug in 

hugger mugser.) 

1. To import or export secretly goods which are 
forbidden by the government to be imported or ex- 
ported; or secretly to import or export dutiable 
goods without paying the duties imposed by law ; 
to run. 

2. To convey clandestinely. 

®MUG/GLED, pp. or a. Imported or exported clan- 
destinely and contrary to law. 

®BMUG/GLER, x. Qne that imports or exports goods 
privately and contrary to law, either contraband 
goods or dutiable guods, without paying the cus- 
toms. 

____ 2. A vessel employed in running goods. 

SMUG/GLING,. ppr. Importing or exporting goods 
contrary tu law. 

SMUG/GLING, n. The offense of clandestinely im- 
porting or exporting prohibited goods, or other goods 


without paying the custums. Blackstone. 
SMUG'LY, ado. Neatly; spruccly. [Wot in use.] 
Gay. 
SMUG’/NESS, n. Neatness; spruceness without ele- 
gance. [JVot zn use.] Sherwood. 
SMO/LY, a. - Looking smoothly ; demure. [Wot 


used, 

anon n. [Dan. smuds; Sax. smitta; D. smct, a spot 
or stain; Sw. smitta, to taint; D. smoddig, dirty, 
amodderen, to smut; G, schmutz.} 

1. A spot made with soot or coal; or the foul mat- 
ter itself, 

2. A parasitic fungus, which forms on grain. 
Sometimes the whole ear is blasted and converted 
into smut. This is often the fact with maize. 
Smut lessens the value of wheat. 

- 3. Obscene language. 
SMUT, v.t, To stain or mark with smut; 7o blacken 
- with coal, soot, or other dirty substance. .. Addixon. 

2. To taint with mildew. . Bacon. 

3. To blacken ; to tarnish. 

SMUT, 2% To gather smut 3:to.becconverted into 


smut. 
SMUT’-MILL, n. . A machine forcleansing grain from 
sinut. . Farm. Encye, 
SMUTCH, ».t. [from srioke; Dan. smézer. Qu.] 
To blacken with smoke, soot, or coal. B, Jonson. 
Note. — We have a common word in New Eng- 
land, pronounced smooch, which I take to be smutch. 
It signifies to foul or blacken with something pro- 
duced by combustiun or other lixe substance, 
SMUTCH’/ED, (smucht,).a.. Blackened with smoke, 
8 ot, or cual. 
SMUT’TI-LY, adv. Blackly ;:smokily 5 foully. 
2. With obscene language. 
SMUT’TI-NESS, 2, _ Suil. from tamoke,:soot,<coal, or 
sinnt. 
2. Obsceneness of language. 
®MUT’TY,a. Soiled with smut, coal, soot, or the like. 
2. Tainted with mildew ; as, smutty corn. 
3. Obscene ; not modest or pure; as, smutty lan- 
guage. 
SNACK, 2. [Qu. from the root of snatch.] 
1, Ashare. It is now chiefly or wholly used in 
the phrase, to go snacks with one, that is, to havea 


share. Pope. 
2. A slight, hasty repast. 
BNACK/ET’,; x. ‘The hasp of acasement. [Local.] 
SNECK’‘ET, Sherwood. wilt, 
BNAC/OT,x A fish.” [L. acus. Ainsworth, 


SNAIF’FLE, ».  [D. snel, snarel, bm, beak, snout; G. 
Dan, and Sw. snabvel: from the root of nzb, neb.] 

A bridle consisting of a slender bit-mouth, without 
branches. Encyc, 
BNAL ELE, vt To bridle; to hold or manage with 

a bridle. 

SNAG,n. Ashort branch, or a sharp or rough branch ; 
a shoot ; a Knut. ; 
‘’ Phe cout’ of arms : } 

Now on a naked snag In triuniph Lorne, LE Dryden, 
2. A tooth, in contempt; or a tooth projecting be- 

yond tho rest. Prior. 
3. In the western rivers of tho United States, the 
trunk of a large tree firinly fixed to the bottom at one 
end, and rising nearly or quite to the surfico at the 


| 
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SNAG, v. t. Torun against the branches of asunken! SNAP‘PRAG-ON, ne A plant, The popular name 


tree as in American rivers. 

SNAG/GED, (snagd,) pp. Run against a snag, or 
branch of a sunken tree, 

SNAG’GED,) a. Full of snags; full of short, rough 

SNAG/GY, 
with knots; as, @ sneggy tree; @ snaggy stick; a 
snaggy oak. 7 Spenser. More. 

SNAIL, n. [Sax. snegel, snegel; Sw. snigel; Dan. 
snegel; G. schnecke; dim. from the root of snake, 
sneak, @ 

1. A slimy, slow-creeping animal, of the genus 
Helix, and order of Mollusca. The eyes of this in- 
sect are in the horns, one at the end of each, which 
it can retract at pleasure. Besides these ghell-snails 
there aro also snails without shells, commonly called 


S.vos, which see. Encyc. 
2. A drone; a slow-moving person. Shak. 
SNAIL'-CLA-VER, } 2. A plant of the genus Med- 
SNAIL/-TR#/FOIL, icago. 


SNAIL/-FLOW-ER, zn. A plant of the genus Phase- 
olus, allied to the kidney-bean. Loudon. 
SN ALL SLIRE, a. Resembling a snail; moving very 

slowly. 

SNAIL!-LIKE, adv,- In the manner of a snail; 
slowly. 

SNAKE, rn, ([Sax. snaca; Dan. snog; G. schnake; 
(Sans, naga. Qu.) In G. schnecke, Dan. sneki:c, is 
a snail, from the root of Dan. sniger, Ir. snaighim, 
Sax. snican, to creep, to sneak, ] 

A serpent of the oviparous kind, distinguished 
from a viper, says Johnson. But in Aterica, tho 
common and general namo of serponts, and so tho 
word is used by the poets, Dryden. Shak. 

SNAKE, v. t, In scamen’s language, to wind a small 
rope round a Jarge one spirally, the small ropes lying 
in the spaces between the strands of the large one. 
This operation is called, also, Wormuine. 

SNAKE/ROOT, 2x. [snake and root.] A popular name 
applied to a great number of different plants, proba- 
bly to 50 or 100. It is a literal translation of Ophior- 
rhiza, the name of a genus of plants. Some of the 
principal plants called by this namo in America are 
the Virginia snakeroot, (Aristolochia serpentaria,) 
black snakeroot, (Sanicula Marylandica,) seneka 
snakeroot, (Polygala senega,) &c. 

SNAKE?S/-HEAD, nz. In railroads constructed by nail- 
tng bars of iron on to stretchers, a snalze’s-head is one 
of the pars which becomes loose, and, rising at one 
end, furces its way into the cura. 1 America, 

SNAKE’S'-HEAD I/RI8, 2. <A bulbous plant, Iris 
tuberosa, of Arabia. 

SNAKE/WBED, n. [snake and weed.] <A plant, bis- 
tort, of the genus Polygonum, 

SNAKE’WOOD, nz. [snake and wood.) The smaller 
branches of a tree, growing in the Isla of Timor and 
other parts of the East, having a bitter taste, and 
supposed to be a certain remedy for the bite of tho 
hooded serpent. Hill. 

It is tho wood of the Strychnos colubrina. Perr. 

SNAK/ING, ppr. Winding small ropes spirally-round 
a large one. 

SNAK/ISH, a. Having the qualities of a snake, 

SNAK’Y, a. Pertaining toa snake or to snakes; re- 
sembling a snako; serpentine ; winding. 

2. Sly; cunning; insinuating; deceitful. 

So to the const of Jordan he directs 


His easy steps, girded with enal-y wiles, Milton. 

<3. Having serpents; as, a sraky rod or wand. 
Dryden. 
That snaky-headed gorgon shield, Milton, 


SNAP, v. t. [D. snappen, snaawen; G. schnappen, to 
snap, to snatch, to gasp or catch for breath; Dan. 
snapper; Sw. snappa; from the root of knap and D. 
knippen.] ’ ‘ 

1. To break at once; to break short; as sub- 
stances that are brittle. : 
Breaks the doors open, enape the Jocka, Prior, 


° 2, To strike with a sharp sound, P. 
« 3. To bite or seize suddenly with the teeth. 
Addison. Gay. 

4, To break upon suddenly with sharp, angry 


ee 


5. To crack; as, to snap a whip. [ words, 
To snap off; to break suddenly. 
2. To bite off suddenly. Wiseman, 


To snap one up, to snep one up short; to treat with 
sharp words. 
SNAP, v. i To break short; to part asunder sud- 
denly ; as, a mast or spar snaps; a needle snaps. 
1 If steel is tuo hard, that 1s, too brittle, with the least bending It 
will enap. dozon, 
2. To make an efiurt to bite; to aim to seize with 
tithe teeth; as, a dog snaps at a passenger; a fish 
c. snaps at the bait. 
3. To utter sharp, harsh, angry words. 
SNAP, n. Asudden breaking or ruptyre of any sub- 
stance. she ! 


2. A sudden, enger bite; a sudden seizing, or effort % ; } : roe. 
| SNATCH’ER, nz.’ One that snatches‘or takes'abruptly 


to seize, wiih the teeth. 
3. A crack of a whip. 


branches or sharp- points ; abounding }- 


of several diffvrent plan 


3 as, for example, of as 
cies of Antirrhinum, of ucll! H a 


uellia, of Barleria, é&c. 


it 2. A play in which raisins are snatched from 
burning brandy, and put into the mouth. Tatler. 

3. The thing eaten at snapdragon. Swift, - 
SNAP/HANCE, rn. A kind of firclack. Shelton. 
SNAP/PED,(saapt,) pp. Broken abruptly 3 seized or 

bitten suddenly ; cracked, as a whip. ; 
SNAP’PER, 2 One that snaps. > Shak. 


SNAP’PISH, a. 
Shappizh cur. 

a Peevish ; sharp in reply ; apt to speak‘angrilyo1 
tartly. 

SNAP’PISH-LY, adv. Peevishly; angrily ;tartly. 

SNAP'PISH-NESS, » The quality of being snap 
pish; pecvishness ; tartness. 

SNAP/SACK, n A knapsack. [Vulgar.] 

SNAR, o, i. To snarl. [Mot in use ] “Spenser. 

SNARE, n [Dan. sners; Sw. snerc; Dan. snore, a 
ae or cord, D. snor; Sw. sndre, a line ; sandra, to 
ace. 

1. Mn instrument for catching animals, particularly 
birds, by the leg, It consists of a cord or string with 
elip-knots, in which the leg is entangled. A snare is. 
not a net. ’ 

2. Any thing by which ons is entangled ‘and 
brought into trouble. 1 Cor. vii. 

A fool's lips ere the snare of his soul. <- Prov.vxviiL, 


SNARE, v t. [Dan. snarer.] : 
To catch with a snare; to insnare; to éntangleg 
to bring into unexpected eyil, pérplexity, or danger. 
The wicked Is enared in the work of bis own hands, — Ps, ix. 


SNAR/ED, pp. Entangled; unexpectedly involved in 
difficulty. 

SITAR/ER, x One who lays snares or entangies, 

SNALR/ING, ppr. Entangling; insnaring, 

SNARL, v. i [G. schaurren,‘to snarl, to speak in the 
throat, D. sner, snanpish. This word seems to be 
allicd to gnarl, and to proceed from some root signi- 
fying to twist, bind, cr fasten, or to involve, entan- 
gic, and thus to be allicd to snare.] ’ 

1. To growl, as an angry or surly dog; to gnarl; 
to utter grumbling sounds; but it expresses more_vio-+ 
lence than Grume.e. 

That I should enazi and bite, and play the dog,  ShShak. 

2. To speak roughly ; to talk intrude, murmuring 
terins. 


It is malicious and unmanly to enarl at the'little Iapses’ of a pen, 
from which Virgil himself stands not cxeripted. | eae 


SNARL,v.t To entangle; to complicate ;to involve 
in knots ; as, to snarl the hair; to.snarl. a‘skein of 
thread, : 

[This word is in*universal popular‘use in \ New 
England.] 
2. ‘To embarrass, = . ; 

SNARL,2. Entanglement; a knot orconiplication of 


Eager to bito; apt to:snap; as, a 


hair, thread, &c., which it is dificult toidisentangle; | 


hence, a contention or quarrel. i- Halliwell. 
[Local in England, and still used coccasionally in 
Arcrica. 7 Q 
SNARL‘ER, n. One who snarls; a’surly,-growling 
animal; a grumbling, quarrclsome fellow. ~ Swift. 
SNARL/ING, ppr. or a. Growling ;, grumbling an- 
grily. : 
2. Entangling. “ a 
SNAR/Y, a. [from snare.] Entangling ; "insidious. 
Spiders in the vault their enary webs have spread, D Dryden, 


SNAST, x. [G. scknautze, a snout.] 
Tho snuff of acandle, [Jot inuse.] PBacon. 
SNATCH, v. t.; pret. and pp. Snatcuep or Snatcut 
[D: snalzken, to grasp, to catch for breath.] 
1. To seizo hastily or abruptly. 
When balf our knowledge we must enatch, not take. PPope. 


2. To seize without permission or ceremony 5-98, 
to snatch a kiss. : ” 

3. To seize and transport away ; as, enetch me“ta 
heaven. + Thomson. 
SNATCH, v.i. To catch at; to’attempt to seize sud- 

denly. 
Nay, the ladies too will be snatching. & 
Ho chall snatch ou the right haad, and be huagry-—= Is, ix 


SNATCH, 2. Ahasty catch orseizing. _—_ 
2. A catching at or attempt to scize suddenly. 
3. Ashort fit of vigorous action; as,.a snatch ‘at 
weeding after a shower. 4 + Tusser. 
4, A broken or interrupted action ;: a!short. fit:ox 
turn. 


They move by fits and enatches. 1 Wilkine. 
We have often little enatches of sunshine. © Spectator. 
5. A shuffling answer. [Little used. < Shak, 


SNATCH/-BLOCK, 2. A particular kind’ of iblock 
used in ships, having an opening in one side-tocre- 
ceive the bight of a rope. _ _» Mar-Dict, 

SNATCH’ED, (snacht,) pp. - Seized :suddenly‘and‘vi- 
olently. 


ether end, by which steambonts, é&c., are often 4. A greedy fellow. ! L?Estrange. | SNATON ING, rer-et Retin ge 
pierced and sunk. 5. Avcatch ; a theft. _ Johnson. catching at. : 
en 
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SNATCH’ING-LY, adv. By snatching ; hastily ; ab- 
®NATH,n. [Sax. sned ; Eng; snathe, snecth.] [ruptly. 
The handlgof a scythe. New England. 
; [Also spelled Swatue and Sweatue.] 
SNATIIE, v.t. [Sax. snidan, snithan.] 
‘Tolop: to prune. [JVot in use.] 
SNAT’TOCK,n. [Supra.] Achip;aslice. [ot in 
use, or local. « Gayton. 
SNEAD, zn. he handle of a scythe; snath. Ash. 
SNEAK, (sneek,) v. i. [Sax. snican; Dan. sniger, to 
creep, or move softly. See Snaxz.} 
wae To creep or steal away privately ; to withdraw 
meanly, as a person afraid or ashamed to be seen ; 
as, to sneak away from company; to sneak into a 
corner, or behind a screen. 
You skulked b ‘hind the fence, and sneaked away. Dryden. 


2. To behave with meanness and servility ; to 
crouch ; to truckle. 


Will aneaks a acrivener, an exceeding knave. Pope, 
SNEAK, o.t. Tohide. [Wot in use.] \Waie. 
SNEAK, 7. A mean fellow. 

S8NEAK/ER, n. A smallvessel of drink. [Zochl.] 
spectator. 


SNEAK’'ING, ppr. 
awny. 
2. a. Mean; servile; crouching. Rowe. 
3. Meanly parsimonious ; covetous; niggardly. 
SNEAK’ING-LY, adv. In a sneaking manner ; mean- 
ly. Herbert. 
SNEAK’ING-NESS, n. Meanness; niggardliness. 
Boyle. 
SNEAKS’BY, 2. A paltry fellow. Barrow. 
SNEAK’UP, n. A sneaking, cowardly, insidious fel- 
low. [Wot used.] Shak. 
SNEAP, (sneep,) v. t. [Dan. snibbe, reproach, repri- 
mand; snip, the end or point of a thing; D. snip, a 
snipe, from its bill; snippen, to snip or nip; G. schnep- 
pe, a peak ; from the root of neb, nib, nip, with the 
sense of shooting out, thrusting, like a sharp point.]- 
1. To check; to reprove abiuptly ; to reprimand. 


Creeping away slily; stealing 


[ Obs. Chaucer, 
2. To nip. sell Shak. 
SNEB, v.t. To check; to reprimand; the same as 
Swear. Spenser. 
ete mn. See Snzav. 
> 
BNEEK,n. Thelatchofadoor. [Not in use, or local.] 


SNEER, v. i." [from the root of L. naris, nose ; to turn 
up the nose.] 

1. To show contempt by turning up the nose, or 
by a particular cast of countenance ; “ naso suspen- 
dere adunco.” 

2. To insinuate contempt by a covert expression. 


I could be content to be a little eneered at, Pope, 
3. To utter with grimace. Congreve. 
4. To show mirth awkwardly. Tatler. 


SNEER, 7. A look of contempt; or a turning up of 
the tose to manifest contempt; a look of disdain, 
derision, or ridicule. Pope. 

2. An expression of ludicrous scorn. Watts. 
SNEER’ER, x. One that sneers. 
SNEER/FUL, a. Given to sneering. [JVot in use.] 

Shenstone. 

SNEER’ING, ppr. or a. Manifesting contempt or scorn 
by turning up the nose, or by some grimace or signif- 
icant look. 

®SNEER/ING-LY, adv. With a look of contempt or 
scorn. 

SNEEZE, v. i. [Sax. nicsan; D. niezen; G. niesen: 
Sw. nysa; from the root of nose, G. nase, Dan. nese, 
D. news, L. nasus; the primary sense of which is, to 
project. 5 

To emit air, chiefly through the nose, audibly and 

vioiently, by a kind of involuntary convulsive force, 
occasioned by irritation. of the inner membrane of 
the nose. Thus snuff, or any thing that tickles the 
Nose, makes one snecze. Swift. 

SNEEZE, rn. A sudden and violent ejection of air, 
chiefly through the nose, with an audible sound. 

Milton. 

BNEEZE’WORT, (-wurt.) n. A plant. The popular 
name of several different plants; as of a species of 
Achillea, of Xeranthemum, é&c. 

SNEEZ/ING, ppr. Emitting air from the nose audibly. 

SNEEZ'ING, x. The act of ejecting air violently and 
audibly, chiefly through the nose ; sternutation. 

SNELL, a. [Sax, snel.| 

Active ; brisk; nimble. [Wot in use.] 

SNET, 2. The fat of a deer. [Local among sports- 
men, ; 

SNEW, old pret. of Snow. [Obs.] Chaucer. 

SNIB, to nip or reprimand, is only a different spelling 
of Sxzs, Swrar. Hubberd’s Tale. 

hc n. Asmall cut or mark; a latch. [Wot in 
use. 

Snick and snee; ao gombat with knives. [Wot in 


use. 
ee is a Dutch contraction of snyden, to cut. 
BNICK’ER, )v.i. [Sw. niugg, close. This can havo 
SNIG/GER, no connection with sneer. Tho ele- 
ments and the sense are different. ] 
To laugh slily ; or to laugh in one’s sleeve. 
Halliwell. 


SNO 


[%t is a word in common use in New England, not 
easily defined. It signifies, to laugh with small, audible 
catches of voice, as when persons attempt to suppress 
loud laughter. 

SNIFF, v. i 
Snurr.] 
SNIFF, ». t. To draw in with the breath through the 
nose. [Wot in use.] Todd. 
SNIFF, 2. Perception by the nose. [Wot in use.] 
SNIFT, v. i. Tosnort. [Vot in use. [ Warton. 
SNIFT/ING-VALVE, n. A valve in the cylinder of 
a steam engine, for the escape of air; so called from 
the moise it makes. Francis. 
SNIG, rn. [See Snaxe.] Akind of eel. [Local.] 
SNIG’GLE, v. i. [Supra.] To fish for eels, by thrust- 
ing the bait into their holes. [Local.] Walton. 
SNIG/GLE, v. t. Tosnare; tocatch. Beaum. & Fl. 


‘o draw air audibly up the nose. [See 
Swift. 


SNIP, v.t. [D. snippen, to nip; knippen, to clip. See 
SNEAP. . 
To clip; to cut off the nip or neb, or to cut. off at 
once with shears or scissors. IS 


SNIP, x. A clip; a single cut with shears or scissors. 
Shak, Wiseman. 
2. A small shred. Wiseman. 
3. Share; asnack. [low word.] L’Estrange. 
SNIPE, n. [D. snip: G. schnepfe; from neb, n:b; 80 
named from its bill.] , 

1. A bird of the genus Scolopax, that frequents the 
banks of rivers and the borders of fens, distinguished 
by its Jong, straight, slender bill. The several species 
of this bird are highly prized for food. . 


2. A fool ; a blockhead. Shak. 

SNIP/PER, n. One that snips or clips, 
SNIP’/PET, n. Asinall part or share. [Wot in use.] 
BAudibras. 


SNIP/PING, ppr. 
or scissors, 
SNIP/SNAP; a cant word, forned by repeating snap, 
and signifying a tart dialogue with quick pie 
‘ope. 
SNITE, 7. [Sax.] Asnipe. [Wot in use.] Carop. 
SNITE, v.t. [Sax. snytan.] 
To blow the nose. [Wot in use.] 
; In Scotland, snite the candle; snuff it. Grew. 
NITHE, | a. Sharp; piercing; cutting; applied to 
SNITH’Y, the wind, 
SNIV’‘EL, (sniv‘l,) n. [Sax. snofel, snyfling. Qu. neb, 
nib, ony 
Snot; mucus running from the nose. 
SNIV/EL, v. i. To run at the nose. 

2. To cry as children, with snuffing or sniveling. 
SNIV’/EL-ER, n. One that cries with sniveling. 

2. One that weeps for slight causes, or manifests 

wenkness by weeping. ; 
SNIV/EL-ING, ppr. or c. Running at the nose; cry- 
ing as children, 

SNIV’/EL-Y,c. Running atthe nose ; pitiful ; whining. 
SNOB, n. A vulgar person, particularly one who apes 
gentility. Halliwell. 

[Used in England in various dialects, and recently in- 

troduced into buolks as a term of derision.] 

2. In the English universities, a townsman, as op- 

posed to a gownsman. 

3. A journeyman shoemaker. Halliwell. 
SNOB/BISH, a. Belonging to or resembling a snob. 
SNOD,x. [Sax.] A fillet. [Wot in use, or local.] 
SNOD, a. Trimmed; smooth. [ Local.) 

SNOOD, n. In Scotland, the fillet which binds the 
hair of a young unmarricd woman. Walter Scott. 
SNQOK, v.i. [Sw. snoka. Qu. nook. 

To lurk; to lie in ambush. [JWVutin use.] Scott. 
SNOOZE, x. A nap. Holloway. 

[4 low word, provincial in England, and sometimes 

heard iz America. | 

SNORE, v.i. [Sax. snora, a snoring; D. snorken; G. 
schnarchen; Sw. snarka; from the root of L. naris, 
the nose or nostrils. ] 

To breathe with a rough, hoarse voice in sleep. 

Roscommon. 
SNORE, zn. A breathing with a harsh noise in sleep, 
SNOR/ER, n. -One that snores. 
SNGRUNG, ppr. Respiring with a harsh noise. 
SNORY, v.34. [G. schnarchen. Sco Snorz.] 

1. To force the air with violence through the noses 

go as to make a noise, as high-spirited horses in 

2. Tosnore. [Wot commen.] [prancing and play 
SNORT, ov. t, To turn up in anger, scorn, or derision, 

as the nose. [ Unusucl.] Chaucer. 
SNORT’ER, 2. One that snorts ; a snorer. 
SNORT/ING, ppr. Forcing the air violently through 

the nose. 
SNORT/ING, 2. 

the nose with violence and noise. 

2. Act of snoring. [ Unusual. 

SNOT, x. [Sax. snote; D. snot; Dan. id.] 

Mucus discharged from the nose. Swift. 
SNOT, v.t ([Sax. snytan.] 

To blow the nose. Sherwood. 
SNOT’TER, v.i, Tosnivel; tosob. [Local. 
SNOT’TY, a, Foul with snot. [ 

2. Mean ; dirty. i 
SNOUT, xn. [W. ysnid; D. snuit ; G. schnautze, snout ; 

schnidutzen, to snuff, to blow the nose, Sax. snytan ; 
Sw. snyte; Dai. snude, snout ; snyder, to snuff. 


Clipping ; cutting off with shears 


The act of forcing the air through 
Jer, viii. 


Ose. 


SNU 


Bee es eee 
1. The long, projecting nose of a beast, as that of 
swine. 
2. The nose of a man ; in contempt. 
3. The nozzle or end of a hollow pipe. 
SNOUT, vt. To furnish with a nozzle or point. 


Hudibras. 


Camden. 
SNOUT’ED, a. Having a snout. Heylin. 
SNOUT’Y, a. Resembling a beast’s snout. Otway, 


SNOW, n. [A contracted word; Sax. asicw; Goth 
snaiws; D, sneeuw; G. schnes; Dan. snee; Sw. snej 
Sclav. sneg; Bohem. snik ; It. sneacht; Fr. neige; L. 
nix, nivis; It. and Port. neve; Sp. nicoe. The Latin 
nivis is contracted from nigis, like Eng. bow from 
Sax. bugan. The prefix s is common in the othet 
languages. ] 4 

1. Crystallized vapor ; particularly, watery particles 

congealed into white crysfals in the air, and falling 
$0 the earth. Meteorologists distinguish, by means 
of the miseroscope, 600 varieties of crystals of snow, 
some of which are extremely beautiful. Olmsted. 

Red snow i snow of a red color, formerly supposed 

to be tinged by minute plants, but by more recent in- 
vestigators considered es owing its color to the pres- 
ence of certain animalcule. 

Snow line; the lowest limit of perpetual snow. 

Brande. 
2, A-vessel equipped with two masts, resembling 
the main and fore-masts of a ship, and a third 
small mast just abaft the main-mast, carrying a try- 
sail. Mar. Dict. 

SNOW, v.i. [Sax. snawan.] 

To fall in snow ; as, it snows; it snowed yesterday. 
SNOW, v. t. To scatter like snow. Donne. © 
SNOW'BALL, x. [snow and bull.] A round mass of 

snow, pressed or rolled together. Locke. Dryden. 

SNOW’BALL, nm A shrub or small tree of 

SNOW’/BALL-TREE, the genus Viburnum, bear- 
ing large balls of white flowers; gelder rose. / 

SNOW’'-BIRD, (snd'burd,) n. A bird which appears 
in the time of snow. The popular name of Embe- 
riza nivalis, which is found both in Europe and 
America; of Fringilla nivalis, (Linn.,) found only in 
Europe ; of Fringilla eae (Linn.,) found only in 
America ; and of various other birds. 

SNOW'-BROTH, nz. [snow and broth.] Snow and 
water mixed ; very cold liquor. Shak. 

SNOW’-€AP-PED, )a. Capped or crowned with 

SNGW'!-€APT, { snow. 

SNOW!-CROWN-ED, a. {snow and crown.] Crowned 


or having the top covered with snow. Drayton. 
SNOW'DEEP, rn. [snow and deen] A plant. 
SNOW/!-DRIFT, n. [snow and drift.] A bank of 


snow driven together by the wind, 

SNOW’-DROP, n. [snow and drop.} A bulbous plant 
bearing a white flower, cultivated in gardens for ita 
beauty ; the Galanthus nivalis, 


SNOW!-FED, a. Fed with snow. Shelley. 

SNOW/-FLOOD, 2. A flood from melted snow. 
Moore. 

SNOW’LESS, ac. Destitute of snow. Tooke, 


SNOW’'LIKE, a, Resembling snow. 
SNOW!-PLOW, n. A machine operating like a 
SNOW’-PLOUGH, plow, but on a lai gus scale, for 
clearing away the snow. from roads, railways, &c. 
Hebert, 
SNOW!-SHOE, (snd’shoo,) n. [snow and shoe.] A 
shoe or racket worr by men traveling on snow, to, 
prevent their feet from sinking into fhe snow: 
SNOW'-SLIP, n. [snow and slip.) -A large mass of 
snow-which slips down the side of a mountain, and 
sometimes buries houses. Goldsmith. 
SNOW!-STORM, zn. A storm with falling snow. 
SNOW!-WHITE; a. [snow and tohite.] White os 
snaw ; very white. 
SNOW’'-WREATH, x. A wreathof snow. Wilson. 
SNOW’Y, a. White like snow. Shak. 
2. Abounding with snow ; covered with snow. 


The snowy top of cold Olympus, Milton. 


3. White ; pure; unblemished. Hall. 
SNUB,» [D. sneb; a different orthography of snip, 
sneap, neb, nib, nip.] 
1. A knot or protuberance in wood; asnag. [WVot 
iz use.) Spenser. 
2. A check or rebuke, J. Foster, 
SNUB, v. t. [Supra.] To nip; to clip or break off 
the end. Hence, 5 
2. To check ; to reprimand ; to check, stop, or re- 
buko with a tart, sarcastic reply or remark. 
J. Foster, 
{This is the same word radically as Snear, Sree, 
and is the word chiefly used.) 
To snub a cable or rope, among seamen, is to check 
it suddenly in running out. Totten. 


SNUB, v. i. [G. schnauben, to snub, to snort, to pant 
for, to puff.] 

‘o sob with convulsions. [Wot used,] 
SNUB’-NOSE, nz. A short or flat nose. 
SNUB/-N6S-ED, a. Having a short, flat nose. 
SNUDGE, v.%. [Dan. sniger. See Snua,] 

To lie close ; tosnug. [JVot in use, or vulgar.] 
Herbert. 


SNUDGE, n. A miser, or a sneaking fellow. [JVot im 
use.] 3 
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SNUFF, 2. [D. enuf, whence enufen, to snuff, to 
scent; G. schnuppe; allied to snub, ned, nib.) 

1, The burning part of a candle-wick, or that 
which bas been charred by the flame, whether burn- 
ing or not. Addison 

2. A candle most burnt out, Shak. 

3, Pulverized tobacco and various other powders, 
taken, or prepared to be taken, into the nose, 

4, Resentment; huff, expressed by a snuffing of 
the nose. : Bacon. 
SNUFF, v.t. [D. snugen; G. schnupfen, to take snuff ; 

schnuppen, to snuff a candle, 

J, To draw in with the breath ; to inhale ; as, to 
enuf the wind. Dryden. 
2. To scent; to smell; to perceive by the nose. 

E Dryden. 

3. To crop the snuff, as of a candle; to take off 
the end of the snuff. Swift. 

SNUFF, v. i. To snort; to inhale-air with violence 


or with noise ; as dogs and horses. Dryden. 
2. To turn up the nose and inhale air in con- 
tompt. Mel. ii. 


3. To take offense, 
SNUFF’BOX, n. A box for carrying snuff about the 

erson, 

SNUFF’ER, 2. One that snuffs. 

SNUFBE’ERS, xn. pi. An instrument for cropping the 
snuff of a candle, 

BSNUFF’ING, ppr. 
scenting. 

2. Cropping the snuff, as of a candle, 
SNUFF’ING,n. The act of snuffing. Byron. 
BNUF’FLE, (snuf'fi,) vo &% [D. srufelen; G. nidfele 

and schnuféln: Dan. sndyler, to snujile, to give a 
crabbed answer, to snub. ] 

To speak through the nose; to breathe hard 
through the nose, or through the nose when ob- 
structed. 

Some senseless Phillis, in a broken noto, 7 
Snufling at nose, Dryden, 
SNUF’FLER, x. One that snuffies or speaks through 
the nose when obstructed. 
SNUF’/FLES, (snuf'fiz,) 2. 


by mucus. 
SNUF/FLING, n. A speaking through the nose. _ 
Swift. 

SNUFF’TAK-ER, 2. One that takes snuff, or in- 
hales it into the nose. 

8NUFF’Y, a, Soiled with snuff. 

SNUG, v.12 [Dan. sniger, to sneak; Sax. snican, to 
creep; probably allied to nigh, close, Sw. niugg. 
See Smaxe.] ra : 

To lie close; as, a child snugs to its mother or 
nurse, Sidney. 
3NUG, a, [Sw. snygg, neat.] 
1, Lying close ; closely pressed ; as, on infant lics 
mug. 
2. Close ; concealed ; not exposed to notice. 


At Will's 
Lie enug, and hear what critics say, Swift, 


3. Being in good order ; all convenient ; neat; as, 
a enug little farm. 

4, ites 3 Neat; convenient; as, a snug house. 

5. Blily or insidiously close. 


When you lay enug, to snap young Damon’s gont, Dryden. 
SNUG’GER-Y, nx, A snug, comfortable piace. [Fa- 
We 


miliar, ‘arren. 
SNUG/GLE, v. & [from enug.] To move one way 

and the other to get a close place; to lie close for 

convenience or warmth. 
SNUG’LY, adv. Closely ; safely. 

SNUG/NESS, 2, Closeness; the state of being neat 
or convenient. Hayley’s Cowper. 
86, 0. t. Stand still; a word used in the imperative 

only, by milkmuids. [See the next word.] 
$6, qdv. [Goth. swa; Sax. swa; G. so; D. 20; Dan. 
seg; Sw. sd; perhaps L. sic, contracted, or Heb. 
mw, to compose, to set. In Ir. so is this or that. It 
is the same in Scots. It is from some root signifying 
to set, to still, and this sense is retained in the use of 
the wor. by milkinaids, who say to cows, so, so, that 
is, stand still, remain as you are; and in this use, 
the word may be the original verb.] 

1, In like manner, answering to as, and noting 
comparison or resemblance; as with the people, so 
with the priost. 

2. In such a degree ; to that degree. 


Why is his chariot 20 long in coming Yo Judges ¥. 


3. In such a manner ; sometimes repeated, so and 
00; as, certzin colors mingled so and s0. Suckling. 
4. It is followed by as. 
There is something equivalent in France and Scotland ; so as.it 
is a bard eaiueate upon our soil to that so excellent a 
fruit will not grow here, Temple. 
But in like phrasez, we now use that; “so that it 
fe a hard calumny ;” and this may be considered ag 
the ostablistied usage. 
5. In the same manner. 


Drawing in with the breath ; 


Obstruction of the nose 


SOA 


from the Duke of York. I know not why it is, but ; SOAK/ING, ppr. Steeping ;*macerating; drenching; 


“go it is, 


It concerns every man, with the grentest seriousness to inquire 
whither these things are 60 or not, lowon. 
7. Therefore; thus; for this reasun; in conse- 
quence of this or that, 
It leaves instructizn, and so Instructors, to the sobriety of the 
settled articles of the church. olyday, 
God makes hun in his own image an intellectual creature, and 
60 cupable of dominion. : ocke, 
‘This ciatute made the bp ta coln high treason, which it was 
vot at common law; 80 this wos ao ener Oe oiatute, 
3 pei 
8. On these terms, noting a conditional petition. 
Here, then, eerste we mutually forgivencas ; 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee, bs all forgotten. Rowe, 
So here might be expressed by thus, that is, in this 
manner, by this mutual forgiveness. 
9. Provided that ; on condition that. | L. modo.] 
Sv the dhctrine Be bit wholesome and edifying — though there 
should be a want of exactness in the manner of speaking aud 
reasuning, it may be overlooked, Alterbury. 
I care not who furnishes the meana, so they are furnished. 
Anon, 
10. In like manner, noting the concession of one 
proposition or fact, and the assumption of another ; 
answering to as. 
Asa war should be uhdertaken upon a just motive, so a prince 
ought to consider the condition he is in when he enters on it, 
Swift, 
11. So often expresses the sense of a word or sen- 
tence going before, In this case it prevents a repeti- 
tion, and may be considered as a substitute for the 
word or plirase. ‘ France is highly cultivated, but 
England is more so,”? that is, more highly cultivated, 
Arthur Young. 


To make men happy, and to keep them so, Creech, 
12. Thus; thus it is; this is the state, 
How sorrow shakes him! 
So now the tempest tears hin up by th’ roots. Dryden, 


13. Well; the fact being such. 
is done, is it? 

14, It is sometimes used to express a certain de- 
gree, implying comparison, and yet without the cer- 
responding word as, to render the degree definite. 

Aun astringent is not quite so proper, where relaxing the urinary 

pussages is neccessary. ‘buthnot. 

That is, not perfectly proper, or not so proper as 
something else not specified. 

15. It is sometimes equivalent to be it so, let it be 
50, let it be as tt is, or in that manner. 

Thero is Percy ; if your father will do me any honor, a0; if not, 

let him kill the next Percy himeelf, Shak. 

16, It expresses a wish, desire, or petition. 

Ready are the appellant and defendant — 
So pleuse your highness to behold the fight, Shak, 

17. Somuch as; however much, Instead ofo, we 
now generally use as; as much az; that much ; what- 
ever the quantity may be. 

18. So so, or so repeated, used asa kind of excla- 
mation ; equivalent to well, well; or it is so, the 
thing is done. 

So, 90, \t works ; now, mistress, sit you fast. Dryden, 

19. Se so; much as it was; indifferently ; not well 
nor much amiss. 

His leg is but 80 #0. Shak. 


20. So then; thus then it is; therefore ; the conse- 
quence is, 

So then the Volecians stand; but as at first 

Ready, when time shall prompt them, to make roa. 

Upon ’s again, Shak. 


SOAK, »v. t. {Sax. socian; W. swgiaw, to soak, and 
sugaw, to suck. . To soak is to suck in; D. zuigen, G. 


ee 
eo 


saugen, Ar. oe sakai, to imbibe, that is, to draw ; 


And so the work 


Ir. sughthach, soaking; perhaps hence Sw, sackta, D. 
zagt, a Class Sg, No.36. Heb. Ch. and Sw. ndw. 
No. 82. 

1. To steep ; to cause or suffer to lie ina fluid till 
the substance has imbibed what it can contain; to 
macerate ‘1 water or other fluid; as, to soak cloth ; 
to soak bread. 

2. To drench; to wet thoroughly. 
soaked with heavy rains. 


Their land shall be soaked with blood, — Is. xxxiv. 


3. To draw in by tho pores; asthe skin. Dryden. 
4, Todrain. [JVot authorized. ] 
SOAK, (sdke,) 0. i To lie steeped in water or other 
fluid. Let the cloth lie and soak. 
2, To enter into pores or interstices, Water souks 
into the earth or other porous matter. 

3. To drink intemperately or gluttonously; to 
drench ; as, 8 soaking club) [Zow.] Locke. 
5 sey (sdkt,) pp. Steeped or macerated in a fluid ; 

ren 


The earth is 


ched. 
Uso Your tutor with great respect, and cause all your fhmfiytodo | SOAK/ER, s. One -that soaks or macerates. in a 


20 *e 
Is. Thus ; in this manner ; as, New York, so called 


liquid. 
2, Ahard drinker. [ZLow.] 


SOAL, of a shoe. 
SOAP, (Sdpe,) x. [Sax. sapo; D. zecp; G. seife; Sw 


SOAP/BER-RY-TREE, 2. 


SOAP’-BOIL-ER, 2. 
SOAP’-BOLL-ING, n. 


SOAR/ING, 2. 
SOA'VE, It.] 


SOA-VE-MEN'TE, 
SOB, v. i. [Sax. seobcend, complaining, 


SOB, n. 


SOB, v.t. To soak. 
SOR/BING, ppr. 


SOB’BING, 2, 
80’BER, a. 


S0B 
imbibing. 7 
2. a. That wets thorcugiily ; as, a soaking rain, 


See Sorc. 


sapa; Dan. sebe; Fr. savon; It. sapone; Sp. zabony 
L, sapo; Gr. camwyv; Arm, savann; W. sebon; Hin- 


ovens 
doo, saboon, savin; Gipsy, eapuna; Pers, re ail 


S43 
sabun; Ar. Oo lw sabunon, Class Sb, No. 29.] 


A compound of one or more of the oil-acids, more 
especially with the metallic alkalies potassa or soda, 
but also with some other salifiable bases. The most 
cominon soaps are either mergaretcs or oleates of 
potassa or soda, made by boiling some common oil 
with the lye of wood-ashes ; used in washing and 
cleansing, in medicine, &c. Common soap is an 
unctuous substance. 


SGAP,e.t. [Sax. sapan; D. zeepen; G. seifen.] 


To rub or wash over with soap. 
An évergreen, tropical 
tree of several species, belonging to the genus Sapin- 
dus, bearing red, saponaceous berries, which are 
used a3 a substitute for soap in washing clothes, 

P. Cyc. Loudon, 
[soap and boiler.] One whose 
occupation is to make soap. 
The occupation of making 


soap. 


SOAP’ ED, (sopt,) pp. Rubbed or washed with soap, 
ScOAr ee 
SOAP/STONE, 


Rubbing or washing with soap, 
n. Steatite; a magnesian mineral, 
usually gray, white, or yellow; the Lapis ollaris. 


SOAP’SUDS, 2. pl. Suds; water well impregnated 


with soap. 


SOAP’WORT, 2. A plant of the genus Saponaria ; 


so called from its bruised leaves producing a lather 
like soap, on being agitated in water. 
Farm. Encye. 


SOAP’Y, a. Resembling soap; having the qualities 


of soap ; soft and smooth, 
2. Smeared with soap. 


SOAR, (sore,) v. i. [Fr. essorer, to soar; essor, flight; 


It. sorare; Eth. Ww2Z sarar, to fly, to be lofty, © 
Lud. Col. 109. Class Sr, No. 20.] 

1. To fly aloft; to mount upon the wing; a2 an 
eagle. Hence 

2. To rise high; to mount ; to tower in thought or 
imagination ; to be sublime ; as the t or orator. 

3. To rise high in ambition or heroism, 

Valor eoars above 


What the world cails misfortune, Addison, 
4, In general, to rise aloft ; to he lofty. 
SOAR, 7. A towering flight. Jfilton. 


SOARING, pr. ora. Mounting on the wing; rising 


aloft ; towering in thought or mind. 
The act of mounting on the wing, or 
of towering in thought or mind ; intellectual flight. 
i In music, sweet, or with 
sweetness, Brande. 
Qu.] 


To sigh with a sudden heaving of the breast, ora 
kind of convulsive motion ; to sigh with deep sorrow 
or with tears, 


She sighed, she sobbed, and, furiops with despair, 


She reut ber garments, and she wore her hair. Dryden. 


A convulsive sigh or catching of the breath 

in sorrow ; a convulsive act of respiration obstructed 

by sorrow. Johnson. 
Break, heart, or choke with sobs my bated breath. Dryden, 


[Mot in use.} Mortimer. 
Sighing with a heaving of the 
breast. 

Lamentation, 

[Er sobre; It. sobrio; L, sobrwus; D. 
sober, poor, mean, spare, sober; Sax, sifer, sober, 
pure, chaste. See Sort, : 

1. Temperate in the use of spiritous liquors; ha 
bitually temperate ; as, a sober man, 

Live a sober, righteous, and goilly life. Com. Prayer. 

2, Not intoxicated or overpowered by spiritous 
liquors ; not drunken. The sot may at times be 
sober. 

3. Not mad or insane; not wild, visionary, or 
heated with passion; having the regular exercise 
of cool, dispassionate reason. 

There was not a sober person to be had ; all was tempestuous 

and blustering. > n. 

No sober man would put himself in danger for the applause of 

ewaping without breaking his neck. 

4. Regular; calm; not under the influence of 
passion ; as, sober judgment; a man in his sober 


5, Serious ; solemn; grave ; as, the sober livery of 
autumn. 

w 

te be oot ern camper, or goy rer «Jt thy, Pope 
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BO’BER, v. To make sober; to cure of intoxica- 
tion. 


There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobera us again. 


86/BER-ED, pp. Made sober. 
80/BER-LY, adv. Without intemperance. 
2. Without enthusiasm. 
3. Without intemperate passion ; coolly ; calmly ; 
moderately. Bacon. Locke. 
4, Gravely ; seriously. 
80’/BER-MIND’ED, a. Having a disposition or temper 
habitually sober, calm, and temperate. 
§0'BER-MIND/ED-NESS, 2. Calmness; freedom 
from inordinate passions ; habitual sobriety. 
Porteus. 
86’BER-NESS, nz. Freedom from intoxication ; tem- 
2. Gravity ; sesiousness. [perance. 
3. Freedom from heat and passion; calinness ; 
coolness. 
The soberness of Virgil might have shown him the difference. 
Dryden. 


na aie n. [Fr. sobrieté; L. sobrietas, from so- 


Pope. 


us. ’ 
1. Habitual soberness or temperance in the use of 
ppiritous liquors ; as when we say, a man of sobriety. 
Hooker. Taylor. 
2. Freedom from intoxication. 
Public sobriety is 9 relative duty. Blackstone. 


3. Habitual freedom from enthusiasm, inordinate 
passion, or overheated imagination ; calmness ; cool- 
ness ; as, the sobriety of riper years; the sobriety of 
Dryden. 


ee 
4. Seriousness ; gravity without sadness or melan- 


choly. 
Mirth makes them not mad, 
Nor sobriety sad. Denham. 
BOB-RI-QUET’, (sob-re-ka’,) x. [Fr.] A nickname. 
S80€, 2. [Sax. soc, from socan, secan, to seek, to fullow, 


L, sequor.] 

1. Properly, the sequela, secta, or suit, or the hody 
of suitors ; hence, the power or privilege of holding 
a court jn a district, as in a manor ; jurisdiction of 
causes, and the limits of that jurisdiction. 

English Law. Wilkins. Lye. 

2. Liberty or privilege of tenants excused from 
customary burdens. - Cowel. 

3. An exclusive privilege claimed by millers. of 
grinding all the‘corn used within the manor or town- 
ship in which the mill stands. Grose. 

80€/AGE,n. [from soc, supra, a privilege.] In Eng- 
lish law, a tenure of lands and tenements by a cer- 
tain or determinate service; a tenure distinct from 
chivalry or Kknight’s service, in which the render was 
uncertain. The service must be certain, in order to 
be denominated socage; as to hold by fealty and 
twenty shillings rent. Blackstone. 

Socage is of two kinds; free sorage, where the 
services are not only certain, but honorable ; and vii- 
lein socage, where the services, though certain, are 
of a baser nature. Blackstone. 

BOC’A-GER, n. A tenant by socage; a socman. 
80/-€ALL-ED, a. So named. 
80-€IA-BIL'L-TY, 2. [Fr. sociabilité.] 

Sociableness ; disposition to associate and converse 
with others ; or the practice of familiar converse. 

86’/CIA-BLE, (sd/sha-bl,) a. [Fr. sociable; L. sociabi- 
liz, from socius, a companion, probably from sequor, 
to follow, See Sexrx.] 

1, That may be conjoined ; fit to be united in one 
body or company ; as, sociable parts united in one 

ye Hooker. 

2. Ready or disposed to unite in a general in- 
terest. 

To make man mild, end sociable to man. Addison, 


3. Ready and inclined to join in company or socie- 
ty; or frequently meeting for conversation ; as, so- 
ciable neighbors. : 

4. Inclined te converse when in company; dis- 
posed to freedom in conversation ; opposed to Rr- 
sERVED and Taciturn. 

5. Free in conversation ; conversing much or fa- 
miliarly, The guests were very sociable. 

50’CIA-BLE-NESS, x. Disposition to associate ; in- 
clination to company and converse; or actual fre- 
quent union in society or free converse. This word 
mny signify either the disposition to associate, or the 
disposition to enter into familiar conversation, or the 
actnal practice of associating nnd conversing. 

686/CIA-BLY, adv. In a sociable manner; with free 
intercourse ; conversibly ; familiarly ; as a compan- 


ion. 
= CIAL, (-shal,) a, [L. socialis, from socius, compan- 
n 


ion. 

1, Pertaining to society ; relating to men living in 
society, or tothe public as an aggregate body ; as, 
social interests or concerns ; social pleasures ; social 
benefits ; socal happiness ; social duties, 

True self-love and social are the same, Pope. 

2, Ready or disposed to mix in friendly converse ; 
companionable. 

» Withers, adieu J yet not with thee remove 
Thy martiat 


spirit or thy social love. Pope. 


soc 


3. Consisting in union or mutual converse. Milton. ; SO-CRAT’IE, 


4. Disposed to unite in society. Man is a social being, 
SO'CIAL-ISM,xn A social state in which there Js a 
community of property among all the citizens; a 
new term for Acrartanism, [See Communism. } 
S80/CIAL-IST, x. One who advocates a community 
of property among all the citizens of a state. 
SO-CIAL’L-TY, n. Socitalness; the quality of being 
social. Storne. 
80/CIAL-LY, ado. Ina social manner or way. 

S6 CIAL-NESS, . The quality of being social, 
86/CIATE, (-shate,) v.% To associate; to mix with 
company. [ Obs. Shelford. 
SO-CI/E-TY, x. [Fr. société; Sp. soctedad; It. soci- 
etd; L. societas, from socius,a companion. See So- 

CLABLE. | 

1. The union of a number of rational beings; or 
a number of persons united, either fur a temporary 
or perinanent purpose. Thus the inhabitants of a 
state or of a city constitute a society, having common 
intvrests ; and hence it is called a community. Ina 
more enlarged sense, the whole race or family of 
man is a society, and called haman society. 


The true and natural foundations of society are the wants and 
fears of individuals, Blackstone, 


2. Any number of persons associated for a particu- 
lar purpose, whether incorporated by law, or only 
united by articles of agreement ;-a fraternity. Thus 
we have Bible societies, missionary societies, and 
charitable societies fur various objects; societies of 
mechanics, and learned societies ; societies for encour- 
aging arts, &c. 

3. Company ; a temporary association of persons 
for profit or pleasure. In this sense, Company is 
more generally used. 

4, Company ; fellowship. 
of those we love and esteem. 

5. Partnership; fellowship; union on equal terms. 


Among unequals what society can sort ? Milton. 
Heaven's greatness no society can bear, Dryden. 


6. Persons living in the same neighborhood, who 
frequently meet in company and have fellowship. 
Literary society renders a place interesting and agree- 
able. 

7. In Connecticut, a number of families united and 
incorporated for the purpose of supporting public 
worship, is called an ecclesiastical society. This is a 
parish, except that it has not territorial limits. In 
Massachusetts, such an incorporated society is usually 
cailed a parish, though consisting of persons only, 
without regard to territory. 

SO-CIN’I-AN, a. [irom Socinus, a native of Sienna, 
in Tuscany, the founder of the sect of Socinians in 
the 16th century.] 

Pertaining to Socinus, or his religious creed. 

SO-CIN'I-AN,2. One of the followers of Socinus, 

Encye, 

SO-CIN'I-AN-ISM, n. The tenets or doctrines of So- 
cinus, who held Christ to have been a mere man in- 
spired, denied his divinity and atonement,the doctrine 
of original depravity, and kindred doctrines. Encyé. 

SOCK, x. [Sax. socc; L. soccus; Sw. socka ; G. socke ; 
D. zok; Dan. sok; Fr. socque; It. socco; Sp. zoco, zu- 
eco, a wodden shoe, a plinth, whence zocalo, Fr. 
socle. Qu. L, sicco, *0 dry, Gr, caxxus, a bag.] 

1, The shoe of the ancient actors of comedy, 
Hence the word is used for comedy, and opposed to 
Busk1n, or tragedy. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskin here, 
Nor rreater Jonson dares in eocks appear. 


We frequent the society 


Dryden. 
2. A garment for the foot, like the foot of a stock- 


ing. 
3. A Bg oly 
SOCK’ET, xn. [Ir. soicead. 
1. The little hollow tube or place in which a can- 
die is fixed in the candlestick. 


And in the sockete oily bubbles dance, Dryden. 


2. Any hollow thing or place which receives and 
holds something else ; as, the sockets of the teeth or 
of the eyes. 


His eyeballs in their hollow sockete sink, Dryden. 
Gomphusis is the connection of a tooth to its eocket. Wiseman, 


SOCK’/ET-CHIS-EL, n. A strong chisel used by car- 
penters for mortising. Guilt. 
SOCK’ET-POLE, 2. A pole armed with an iron 

socket, and used to propel boats, &c. 
SOCK'LESS, a. Destitute of socks or shoes. 
Beaum. & Fl. . 
S6/€LE, (sd’kl,) x. In architecture, a plain block or 
plinth, forming a low pedestal to a statue, column, 
&c. ; also, a plain face or plinth at the lower part of 
a wall, Gloss. of Archit. 
SO€/MAN, 2. [See Socacx.} One who holds lands 
or tenements by socage. Cowel. 
SO€/MAN-RY, x. Tenure by socage. [Not re ue] 
‘ow 


SO€/OME, 2. Accustom of tenants to grind corn at 
the lord’s mill. [Wot used.] Cowel. 
SO€’0-TO-RINE, (-rin,)) a. Socotorine or socotrine 
SO€/0-TRINE, aloes; a kind of aloes 
from Socotra, an isle in the Indian Ocean. Encyc. 


Ed, Encyc. 


SOF 


a. Pertaining to Socrates, the 

SO-€RAT’IE-AL, { Grecian sage, or to his language 
or manner of teaching and philosophizing. The 
Socratic method of reasoning and Instruction was by 
a serles of questions leading to the desired result. 

SO-C€RAT/IC-AL-LY, adv, In the Socratic method. 

i Goodman. 

SO€’/RA-TISM, 2 The doctrines or philosophy of 
Socrates, 

SO0€’RA-TIST, x. A disciple of Socrates, Martyn. 

SOD, x. [D. zoodes; G. sode, I suspect the radicad 
sense i set, fixed ; W. sodi, to set.] 

Turf; sward ; that stratum of earth on the surface 
which is filled with the roots of grass, or any pore 
tion of that surface. It differs from Curop, which 
may be a compact mass of earth without roots; but 
sod is formed by earth held together by-roots. 

SOD,a. Made or consisting of sod. 

SOD, v.t. To cover with sod; to turf. 

SOD, pret. of SextHE; also the passive participle. 

See Soppen.] 

SO’DA, 2. [G. soda; D. souda; It. soda; Sp. soda or 
s0sa, take barilla.] 

1. The protuxyd of the metal sodium, formerl 
called, though not appropriately, mineral alkali. It 
has hkewise been called a jfized alkali, in contras 
peter mt from ammonia, which is a volatile al 

ali. . 

2. The carbonate of soda, formerly called Natrow, 
obtained by lixiviating the ashes of marine plants, of 
decomposing the salts of soda. In this state, how- 
ever, it is never pure. 

80/DA-ASH, x. Impure carbonate of soda. x 

SO0/DA-LITE, ». A mineral occurring usually j 
small, bluish dodecahedrons, and containing a lar, 
proportion of soda, along with silica, alumina, and 
muriatic acid. Dana. 

S8O-DAL/I-TY, 2. [L. sodulitas, from sodalis, a com- 

anion. 

: A fellowship or fraternity. Stillingfleet. 
S0/DA-SALTS, x. pl, In chemistry, salts which have 
soda for their base. Silliman. 
80’/DA-WA-TER, 2. A very weak solution of soda 
in water highly charged with carbonic acid. The 
opular beverage sold under this name in the shops 
ig ordinarily nothing but common water highly 

charged with carbonic acid. 

SOD’DED, pp. Covered with sod ; turfed. 

SOD’DEN, pp. of Szrretux. Boiled; seethed. 2 

SOD/DY,a. [from sod.] Turfy ; consisting of sod; 
covered with sod. 

SOD’ER, v. t. [w. sawd, juncture; sawdriaw, to 
join, to soder; Fr. souder; Arm. souda or soudta; It, 
sodare, to make firm. It has Been tak@m for granted 
that this is a contracted word, from L. solido, and 
hence written Sotper. The fact may be doubted; 
but if true, the settled pronunciation seems to render 
it expedient to let the contracted orthography remain 
undisturbed. So Parkhurst, writes it. Lexicon, 

27, 

F Te unite and make solid, as metallic substances ; 
to unite the surfaces of metals by the intervention 
of a metal or metallic cement in a state of fusion, 
which hardens in cooling, and renders the joint 
solid. 

SOD’ER, n. Metallic cement; a metal or metallic 
composition used in uniting other metallic sub- 
stances. 

SOD‘ER-ED, pp. United by a metallic cement. 

SOD’ER-ING, ppr. Uniting and making solid by 
means of a metallic su+stance in a state of fusion. 

SOD/ER-ING, zx,’ The process of uniting the surfaces 
of metals by the intervention of a more fusible metal 
or metallic cement. 

SO’/DI-UM, n. The metallic base of soda. It is soft, 
white, and opaque, and very malleable. It is lighter 
than water. Common culinary salt is chlorid of so- 
dium. Davy. 

SOD/OM-ITE, x. An inhabitant of Sodom. . 

2. One guilty of sodomy. 

SOD-OM-IT‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to sodomy 

SOD/OM-Y, n. A crime against nature, 

SOE, x. [Scot. sae; perhaps sea.] ae 

A Jarge wooden vessel for holding water; a cowl, 
ber More. 

SO-EV’ER ; so and ever, found in compounds, as in 
whosoever, whatsoever, wheresoever. [See these 
words.] It is sometimes used separate from the 
pronoun; as, in what things socver you undertake, 
use diligence and fidelity. 

SO/FA, x. [Probably an Oriental word. Qu, Sw. 
sdfva, to lull te slee>.] 

An elegant long seat, usually with a stuffed bot- 
tom. Sofas are variously made. In the United States. 
the frame is of mahogany, and the bottom formed of 
stuffed cloth, with a covering of silk, chintz, calico, 
or hair-cloth ; sometimes on springs. The sofa of 
the Orientals is a kind of alcove,raised half a foot 
above the floor, where visitors of distinction are re- 
ceived. It is also a seat by the side of the room 
covered with a cr~pet. 

S6/FA-BED, 2. A bed within a frame beneath a 
sofa, which can be used for lodging by night. 

86/FETT, 2. A small sofa, ‘ 
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80'FIL. 1 n. In Pe‘sia, a religious person ; 8 

go'PHr, } (%'fe,) } adstee 

80’FISM, x. The raystical dectrines of the Sofis, or 
dervises of Persia. Brande. 

BOF’FIT, x. [It. sofitta.]. In architecture, a ceiling ; 
a term seldom used except in re‘erence to the under 
sideu of the subordinate parts ard members of bufld- 
ings, such as staircases, entablatures, archways, cor- 
nices, éc. Gloss. of Archit. 

YOFT, a ([Sax. softe, softa. The D. has zagt, Sw. 
sackta, D. sagte, and the G. sanft, in a like sense, but 
whether allied to soft, may be questioned.] 

1. Easily yielding to’ pressure; the contrary of 
Harp ; as, a soft bed; a suft peach; soft earth. 

2. Not hard; easily separated by an edged instru- 
Ment; as, soft wood. The chestnut is a soft wood, 
but more durable than hickory, which is a very 
hard wood. So we say, a soft stone, when it breaks 
or is hewed with ease, 

3. Easily worked ; malleable; as, soft iron. 

4 Not rough, rugged, or harsh; smooth to the 
pens delicate ; as, suft silk ; suft raiment; a soft 
skin. 

5. Delicate ; feminine; as, the softer sex. 

6. Easily yielding to persuasion or motives; flexi- 
ble; susceptible of influence or passion. In both 
these senses, soft is applied to females, and some- 
times to males ; as, a divine of a soft and servile 


temper. &. Charles, 
One king ls too sqft and easy. L'Estrange. 
7%. Tender ; timorous, 
However soft within themselves they are, 
To you they will be vallant by despair, Dryden, 


8. Mild; gentle; kind ; not severe or unfeeling; 
as, & person of a soft nature. 
§ ivil; complaisant; courteous; as, a person of 
softmanners. He has a soft way of asking favors. 
10. Placid; still; easy. - 
On her soft axle while she paces even, 
She beara thee soft with the siiooth alr alony, 
11 Effeminate ; viciously nice. 


An idle and sq/t course of life is the source of criminal pleasures, 
Broome, 


Milton. 


12. Delicate ; elegantly tender. 
Her form more go/t and feminine. 
13. Weak ; impressible. 
The deceiver soon found this eaft place of Adam’s. [Not 
elegant.) Glanville. 
14, Gentle; smooth or melodious to the ear; not 
loud, rotfgh, or harsh; as,a soft voice or note; a 
soft gound ; soft accents ; soft whispers. 
Dryden. Pope. 
15. Smooth ; flowing ; not rough or vehement. 
The solema nightingale tuned her ao/t lays. Milton, « 
Seft were my numbers, who could take offense ? Pope. 
16. Easy ; quiet; undisturbed ; as, soft slumbers. 
17, Mild to the eye ; not strong or glaring; as, soft 
colors ; the soft coloring of a picture. 


Milton, 


The sun, shining on the upper part of the clouds, made the soft- i 
B 


eat lights iinaginable, 70 WT. 
18, Mild; warm ; pleasant to the feelings; as, soft 


re 
19. Not tinged with salts ; not bard ; so as to decom- 
pose soap ; as, soft water is the best fur washing. 
20. Mild; gentle ; not rough, rude, or irritating. 
. A eqft answer turneth away wrath. — Prov. xv, 
21. Weak ; foolish. 
SOFT, adv. Softly ; gently ; quietly. 
SOFT, czclam. For be soft; hold ; stop; not so fast. 
But, eoft, my muse ; the world is wide. Suckling, 
SOFT’EN, (sof’n,) 2. % To make soft or more soft ; 
to make Jess hard. 
Their arrow’s point they so/ten In the flame. Gay, 
2. To mollify ; to make Jess fierce or intractable ; 
to make more susceptible of humane or fine feel- 
ings ; as, to soften a hard heart; to soften savage na- 
tures. The heart is softened by pity. 
Diffidence conciliates the proud, and softens the esovere, 
Rambler, 
3. To make less harsh or severe; as, to soften an 
expression. 
4. To palliate ; to reprosent as Jess enormous; as, 
to soften a fault, 
§ To make easy; to compose; to mitigate; to 
alleviate. 


Music can soften paln to ease. Pape, 
6 To make calm and placid. 
Bid ber be all that cheers or sqftens life, Pope, 


¢ 7. To make less harsh, less rude, less offensive, or 
violent. 


But sweetly tompered awe, and so/lened all ho spoke, Dryden. 
8 To make less glaring ; as, to soften tho coloring 
of a picture. 

9. To make tender; to make effominate ; to en- 
ervate ; as, troops sofiencd by luxury. 


10. To make less, harsh or grating ; as, to soften the 
voice. 


ROFT’EN, (eof 'n,) v. i. To become less hard; to be- 


PATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METE, 
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come more pliable and yielding to pressure ; as, iron 
or wax xoftens in heat ; fruits soften as they ripen. 

2. To become less rude, harsh, or cruel; as, savage 
natures soften by civilization. 

3. To become less obstinate’ or obdurate; to be- 
come more susceptible of humane feelings and ten- 
derness ; to relent. The heart softens at the sight of 
woe. ‘s 

4, To become more mild; as, the air softens. 

5. To become less harsh, severe, or rigorous. 

SOFT’EN-ED, (sof'nd,) pp. of 1. Made less hard or 
Jess harsh ; made less obdurate or crucl, or less glar- 


ing. 

SOFT’EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making more soft ; making 
less rough or cruel, &c. 

SOFT’EN-ING, n, The act of making less hard, less 
cruel or obdurate, less violent, less glaring, &c. 

SOFT’ EN-ING, n. In painting, the blending of colors 
into each other. 

SOFT’-HEART-ED, a. Having tenderness of heart ; 
susceptible of pity or other kindly affection ; gentle ; 


meek, 

SOFT’ISH, a. Somewhat soft. D. Clinton. 
SOFT’LING, x. An effeminate person ; one viciously 
nice. [Little used.] Woolton. 

SOFT’LY, adv. Without hardness, = 
2. Not with force or violence ; gently ; as, he soft- 
ly pressed my hand. 
3. Not loudly ; without noise ; as, speak softly; 
walk softly. 


In this dark silence softly leave the town, Dryden. 
4, Gently ; placidly. 
She eo/tly lays him on a flowery bed. Dryden, 
5. Mildly ; tenderly. 
Tho king must die ; 
Though pity softly pleads within my soul, Dryden, 
SOFT’NER, n. He or that which softens. 
2. One that palliates. Swift. 


SOFT’NESS, xn. The quality of bodies which renders 
them capable of yielding to pressure, or of easily re- 
ceiving impressions from other bodies ; opposed to 
Harpwess, 

2. Susceptibility of feeling or passion ; as, the soft- 
ness of the heart, or of our natures, 

3. Mildness ; Kindness; as, softness of words or 
expressions. Watts, 

4. Mildness; civility ; gentleness; as, softness of 
manpers. Dryden. 

5./Effeminacy ; vicious delicacy. 

He was not delighted with the softness of the court. 

Clarendon, 

6. Timorousness ; pusillanimity ; excessive suscep- 
tibility of fear or alarm. 

This virtue could not proceed out of fear or softness. Bacon, 


7. Smoothness to the ear; as, the suftness of sound, 
which is distinct from Exiuiry or Finzenzss. 
Bacon. 
8. Facility ; gentleness ; candor; easiness to be af- 
fected ; as, softness of spirit. Hookér. 
9. Gentleness, as contrary to vehemence. 


With strength and softness, encrgy and eas Harte. 
10. Mildness of temper ; meekness, 

For contemplation he and valor formed, 

For eo/tness she, and sweet attractive grace. Milton, 


11. Weakness ; simplicity. 
12. Mild temperature ; as, the softness of a climate. 
Mitford, 

SOFT’-VOIC-ED, (-voist,) ca. Having a soft voice. 

80G/GY, a. [Allied probably to soak, which see; W. 
soég, and soegi, to steep. 

« Wet; filied with water; soft with moisture ; as, 
soggy land. Timber that has imbibed water is said 
to be soggy. : 

2. Steaming with damp. B. Jonson. 
§O-HO’, exclam. A word used in calling from a distant 
place : a sportsman’s halloo, Shak. 
SO” DI-BANT', (sw! de-zing’,) [Fr Calling him- 

self; self-styled ; pretended ; would be, 

SOIL, v. t. [Sax. selan, sylian; Dan. stler; Sw. svla; 
Fr. salir, souiller ; Arm. salicza; Ir. salaighim. Class 
81, No. 35, aaa x 

\. To make irty on the surface; to foul; to dirt; 
to stain: to defile; to tarnish; to sully; as, to soil a 
garment with dust. 

Our wonted ornaments now soiled and stnined. Milton, 


2. To cover or tinge with any thing extraneous; 
as, to soil the earth with blood. Tate. 
8 To dung ; to manure, South. 
To soil a horse, is to purge him by giving him fresh 
grass, Johnson, 
To soil cattle, in husbandry, is to feed them with 
grass or green food daily cut for them, instead of 
asturing them. Farm. Encye. 
BOIL, n. [G. sitle, Bee the verb.] 
1, Dirt; any foul matter upon another substance ; 
foulness ; spot, 
2, Stain ; tarnish. 
A lanly’s honor — will not bear a soil, Dryden, 


3. The upper ~tratum of the earth; tae mold, or 
that compound substance which furnishes nutriment 


sOL 


to plants, or which Js particularly adapted to support 
and nourish them, [L, solum: W. swl. 

4, Land; country. We love our native soil 

5. Dang; compost. 


Improve laud by dung and other sort of soils, Mortimer. 
To take soil; to run into the water, as a deer when 
pursued. B. Jonson. 


SOIL/ED, pp. or a Fouled; stained; tarnished; ma- 
nured ; fed with grass or green food. 

SOIL/I-NESS, x Stain; foulness. [Little used.) 

Bacon. 

SOIL/ING, ppr. Defiling ; fouling; tarnishing ; feed- 
ing with fresh grass or green food ; manuring. 

SOIL/ING, x. The act or practice of feeding cattle 
or horses with fresh grass or green food, cut daily fay 
them, instead of pasturing them. 


SOIL’/LESS, a. Destitute of soil. Bigsby. 
SOIL/URE, n. [Fr. soucdlure.] 
Stain; pollution. [Wot in use.] Shak. 


SOIR-EE/, (swir-a/,) n. 
An evening party. 
80/JOURN, (sd’jurn or so-jurn’,) v. #% [I'r. sejournery 
It. soggiornare, which seems to be formed from the 
noun soggiorno; sub and giorno, a day.] 
To dwell for a time ; to dwell or live in a place as 
a temporary resident, or as a stranger, not consider- 
ing the place as his permanent habitation. So Abram 
sojourned in Egypt. Gen. xii. 
The soldiers assembled at Newenatle, and there sofourned three 
dnys. Hayward. 
S0/JOURN, (sd/jurn,) ». A temporary residence, as 
that pf a traveler in a foreign land. Milton. 
S6/JOURN-ER, n. A temporary resident; a stranger 
or traveler who dwells in a place for a time. 


We are strangers before theé and sofourners, as all our fathers 
were. — 1 Chron, xxix. 


S6/JOURN-ING, ppr. Dwelling for a time. 
SO/JOURN-ING, n. The act of dwelling in a place 
for a time ; also, the time of abode. Ezod,.xii. 
80/JO URN-MENT, (sd/jurn-,) 2. Temporary resi- 
dence, as that of a stranger or traveler. Walsh, 
SOKE, nr. A district in which a particular privilege or 
power is exercised. England, 


[Fr. soir, evening.] 


SOL,2. [L.] The sun. 
SOL, xn [Norm. soulze, soulds, souz, from L. solidus.] 
1. In France, a small copper coin; a penny ; usu~ 


ally Sov, or Sous. CYC. 

2. A copper coin and money of account in Switz- 
erland. 

SOL, n. [It.] The name ofa note in music. It is the 
fifth in the gamut, do or ut being the first. 

SOL/ACE,»v. t. It. solldzzare, from L. solatium; soler, 
to coinfort, assuage, relieve. Seo Consore.] 

1. To cheer in grief or under calamity ; to comfort ; 
to relieve in affliction ; to console ; applied to persons; 
as, to solace one’s self with the hope of future re- 
ward. 

2. To allay ; to assuage ; as, to solace grief. 
SOL/ACE, v. ~ To take comfort; to be cheered or 
relieved in grief. [Obs.] Shak, 

SOL/ACE, nr. [It. sollazzo ; L. solatium.] 

Comfort in grief; alleviation of grief or anxiéty ; 

also, that which relieves in distress ; recreation. 


The proper solace of age are not music and compliments, but 
wisdom and devotion, Rambler. 


SOL/AC-ED, (sol/ast,) pp. Comforted ; cheered in af- 
fliction. 2 
SOL’ACE-MENT, zn. Act of comforting; state of be- 


solaced. 
Relieving grief; cheering in af- 


ing 

SOL/A-CING, ppr. 
fliction. 

8O-LA/CIOUS, (so-la’/shus,) a, Affording comfort or 
amusement. [Vot in use. 

SO-LAN’DER, n, [Fr. soulandres.] 

A disease in horses. 

S6’LAN-GOOSE, n. The gannet, Sula Bassana, a 
web-footed sea-fowl, found on the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Labrador, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
&c. It is nearly of the size of tho domestic goose, 

Jardine. Nuttall. 

SO-LAN'I-NA, 


SOL’A-NINE, (-nin,) t n, [L. solanum, nightshade, ] 


A vegetable alkaloid, obtained from various spe- 
cies of Solanum, as S&. dulcamara, S. nigrum, S, 
tuberosum, &c. 

SO-LA/NO, x. A hot, oppressive wind in the Medl- 
terrancan, particularly on tho eastern coast of Spain. 
It is a modification of the sirocco, Brande, 

SO-LA/NUM, n. [L.] A genus of plants comprehend- 
ing the potato, (S. tuberosum,) egg plant, (S. Melon- 
gena,) love apple or tomato, (S. Lycopersicum,) night- 
slyade, &c, = 

86’/LAR, a, [Fr. sotaire; L, solaris, from sol, the 

86/LA-RY, sun, W, sil, Fr. soleil, It. sole, Sp. sol.] 

1, Pertaining to the sun; as, the solar system ; ot 
proceeding from it; as, solar light ; solar rays; solar 
influence. 

2. In astrology, born under the predominant in- 
fluence of the sun ; as, a solar people. (Oa : 

eThe 

3. Measured by the progress of the sun, or by its 
revolution ; as, the solar year. 


“t 
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Solar cycle. See Cycxe, No. 3. 
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SOLE, v.t. To furnish with a sole; as, to sole a shoe, 


Solar flowers, are those which open and shut daily, SOLE, a, [L, solus; Fr. seul ; It. and bp. solo; prob- 


at certain determinate hours. Linneus, 
Solar microscope; amicroscope in which the object 
is illuminated by the light of the sun concentrated 
upon it. It consists of two parts; first, of a magnifier, 
by which the object placed behind it is made to form 
a highly-magnified image on a wall or screen ina 
dark rooin ; and, secondly, of an illuminating appa- 
ratus, composed of a mirror thrust through an open- 
ing in the window shutter to reflect the light of the 
sun into the tube which carriesthe magnifier, and of 
peveral lenses called condensers, which receive the 
light from the mirrur and concentrate it upon the ob- 
ject in the focus, Yhe enlarged image of which is 
thus rendered luminous and distinct. Olmsted. 
Solar spots; dark spots that appear on the sun’s 
flisk, usually visible only by the telescope, but some- 
times so large as to be scen by the naked eye. They 
adhere to the body of the sun ; indicate its revolu- 
tions on its axis; are very changeable in their figure 
and dimensions; and vary in size from mere points 
to spaces of 50,000 miles in diameter. 
Solar system ; the group of celestial bodies compre- 
hending the sun, planets, and comets. 
86’LAR, x. A soliar ; a loft or upper-chamber. 
SOLD, pret. and pp. of Spi, [ Gloss. of Archit. 


SOLD, x. [from the root of soldier ; Norm. soude.] 
Salary; military pay. [Not in use.] Spenser. 
SOL/DAN, for Sutran, is not in use. Jiilton. 


SOL/DA-NEL, n. 
A plant. , 
SOL’DER, »v. t. [from L. solido, solidus.] To unite 
the surfaces of metals by the intervention of a inore 

fusible metal or metallic cemont. [See Sopzr.] 

SOL/DER, nx. A metal or metallic composition for 
uniting the surface of metals ; a metallic cement. 

SOL’/DER-ED, pp. United as metals by a metallic 
cement, 

SQL'DER-ING, ppr. 
cement. 

SOL/DER-ING, x. The process of uniting the sur- 

» faces of metals by means of a more fusible metal or 

* a metallic cement. : 

BOL/DIER, (sdl’jur,) n. [Fr. soldat: Norm. soudeyer, 
soudiers; It. soldato; Sp. soldado; from L. solidus, a 
piece of money ; the pay of a soldier; Norm. soud, 
contracted from sould, pay, wages; soudoyer, to keep 
in pay ; Sw. besolda, to count out money to, to pay ; 
Dan. besolder, to give a salary or wages. | 

1. A man engaged in military service ; one whose 
occupation is military ; a man enlisted for service in 
@n army ; a private or one in the ranks. 

There ought to be some time for sober reflection between the life 

of a soldier and his death, Rambler. 

2. A man enrolled for service, when on duty or 
embodied for military discipline; a private; as, a 
militia soldier. 

3. Emphatically,a brave warrior ; a man of military 
experience and skill, or a man of distinguished valor. 
In this sense, an officer of any grade may be denom- 
inated a soldier. Shak. 

BOL/DIER-ESS, x. A female soldier. [Not in use.] 

: Beaum. § Fi. 

SOL’DIBR-LIKE, ) a. Like or becoming a real sol- 

SOL/DIER-LY, dier ; brave; martial ; heroic; 
honorable, 

SOL/DIER-SHIP, (sdi’jur-,) x. 


[L. convoloulus soldanella.| 


Uniting, as metals, by a metallic 


Military qualities ; 


military character or state; martial skill; behavior 
becoming a soldier. Shak. 
SOL/DIER-Y, (sdl/jur-y,) n. Soldiers collectively ; 


the body of military men. 
charge not the soldiery with ignorance and contempt of learn- 
: ria without aateyean, = ~ Swift. 
2. Soldiership ; military service. [Obs.] Sidney. 
SOLE, n. [Sax. sol; D. zool; G.sohle; Dan. sole: Fr. 
id. ; It. su lo, soil and sole; Sp. suela, the sole of the 
foot, and suolo, soil; L. solea, solum; that which 
sets or is set or laid. The radical sense coincides 
with that of sill.] 
1. The bottom of the foot; and by & figure, the 
foot itself. Shak. Spenser. 
2. The bottom of a shoe; or the piece of leather 
which constitutes the bottom. 
Tho caliga wos a military shoe with a very thick sole, tied above 
the instep. Arbuthnot. 


3. The part of any thing that forms the bottom, 
and on which it stands upon the ground. 
Elm is proper for mills, soles of wheels, and pipes. Mortimer. 
4. A marine flat fish of the genus Solea of Cuvier, 
Pleuronectes, Linnzus,) so called, probably, because 
it keeps vu v- near the bottoin of the sea. These 
fism abound on the Britis) coast, and hence the name 
of sole bank, to the sout:ward of Ireland. This fish 
sometimes grows to the weight of six or seven 
pounds or more, Dict. Nat. Hist. 
The name sole is also given to certain other fiat 
fishes of Phe genera Monochirus and Achirus, sub- 
divisions of the old genus Pleuronectes. 
P. Cyc. Storer. 
5. In ship-building, a sort of lining, used to pre- 
vent the wearing of any th 
6. A sort 


& 
of horn under a horso’s hoof. Encyc. 


ably from separating; Ar. JS5 zaula. Class 8), 
No. 3. 

1, Single ; being or acting without another; indi- 
vidual ; only. God is the sole Creator and Sover- 
eign of the world. . 

2. In law, single ; unmarried; as, a femme sole. 

SOL/E-CISM, n. [Gr. o»dotxicpos, said to be derived 
from Soli, a people of Attica, who, being transplanted 
to Cilicia, lost the purity of their language. ] 

1. Impropriety in language, or a gross deviation 
from the rules of syntax; incongruity of words; 
want of correspondence or consistency. 

A barbarism may be in one word; a solecism must be of more, 

Johnson, from Cicero, 

2. Any unfitness, absurdity, or impropriety. 

B. Jonson. - 


Cesar, by dismissing“his ecards and retaining his power, com- 
mitted a dangerous solecism in politics. Midaiewn. 


SOL/E-CIST, x, [Gr. cvdotktsog.] 
One who is guilty of impropriety in language. 


Blackwall. 
SOL-E-CIST’T€, a. Incorrect ; incongruous, 
SOL-E-CIST’I€-AL, Johnson. 


SOL-E-CIST/I€-AL-LY, ado 'In a solecistic manner, 


Blackwall, 

SOL/E-CIZE, v. i. [Gr. codotkiFw.] 

To commit solecism. Jiore. 
SOL/EZD, pp. Furnished with a sole. 
SOLE’-LEAFH-ER, (-leth-er,) xn. Thick, strong leath- 

er, used for the soles of shoes. 

SOLE/LY, adv. Singly ; alone ; only ; without anocher; 
as, to rest a cause solely on one argument; to rely 

solely on one’s own strength. 

SOL/EMN, (sol’em,) a. [Fr. solennel ; It, solenne ; Sp. 
solemne ; L. solennis, from soleo,to be accustomed, to 
use, that is, to hold on or continue, as we have wont, 
from G. wohnen, to dwell.] ; 

1. Anniversary ; observed once a ycar with re- 
ligious ceremonies, 

The worship of this image was advanced, and a solemn suppli- 

cation observed every year, Stillingfleet, 

[I doubt the correctness of this definition of John- 
son; or whether solemn, in our language, ever in- 
cludes the sense of anniversary. In the passage 
cited, the sense of annive:sary is expressed by every 
year, and if it is included in solemn also, the sentence 
is tautological. I should say then, that solemn, in this 
passage of Stillingfleet, has the sense given in the 
second definition below.] 

2. Religiously grave; marked with pomp and 
salictity ; attended with religious rites. 

His holy rites and solemn feasts profaned, Milton. 

3. Religiously serious ; piously grave; devout; 
marked by reverence to God ; as, solemn prayer ; the 
solemn duties of the sanctuary. 

4, Affecting with seriousness ; impressing or adapt- 
ed to impress seriousness, gravity, or reverence; 
sober ; serious. 

There reigned a sovemn silence over all. Spenser. 

To ’swage with solemn touches troubled thoughts. Milton. 

5. Grave; serious; or affectedly grave; as, a 
solemn face. 

6. Sacred ; enjoined by religion ; or attended with 
a serious appeal to God ; as, a solemn oath. 

7. Marked with solemnities ; as, a solemn day. 

SOL/EMN-BREAFH-ING, a. Diffusing or inspiring 
solemnity. ay. 

SOL/EM-NESS, x. The state or quality of being 
solemn; reverential manner; gravity; as, the sol- 
emness of public worship. 

2. Solemnity ; gravity of manner. 
80-LEM/NI-TY, n. [Fr. solemnité.] 

1. A rite or ceremony annually performed with 
religious reverence. 

Great was the cause; our old solemnities 

From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise, 

But saved from death, our Argives yearly pay 

Those grateful honors to the god of day. Pope. 

[Solemnities seems here to include the sense of 
anniversary. See the fourth line. But in mo‘er 
usage, that sense is rarely or never attached to tue 
word, 

2. A religious ceremony ; a ritual performance at- 
tended with religious reverence ; as, the solemnity of 
a funeral or of a sacrament. 

3. A ceremony aenpeed to impress awe ; as, the 
solemnities of the last day. 

4, Mannor of acting awfully serious. 


Wotton. 


With horrible solemnity he caused every thing to be prepared for 
triumph of victory. ney. 
5. Gravity ; steady seriousness; as, the solemnity 
of the Spanish Janguage. Spectator. 
6. Affected gravity. 
Solemnity ’s a cover for a sot. Young. 


SOL-EM-NI-ZA’TION, xn. The act of solemnizing ; 
celebration ; as,’the solemnization of a oer ie 
COR. 
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SOL’EM-NIZE, v. t. [Fr. solenniser; It. solennizzera,) 
1. To dignify or honor by ceremonies; to cele ; 


brate ; as, to solemnize the birth of Christ. Boyle 
Their choice nobility and flower 
Met from all parts to eoiemnize this feast, Milton, 


2. To perform with ritual ceremonies and respect, 
or according to legal furms; as, to solemnize a mar- 


riage. Z. Swift. 
3. To perform religiously once a year, toni) 
Hooker. 


4, To make grave, serious, and reverential ; as, to 
solemnize the mind for the duties of the sanctuary. 
Wilberforce. 

[In this sense the word is occasionally used in’ 

Ba ins and is well authorized in the United States, 


— Ed. 
SOL/EM-NIZ-ED, pp. Celebrated religiously ; made: 


grave, 
bat Ue n. One who performs a solemn 
rite, 
SOL/EM-NIZ-ING, ppr. 
SOL’/EMN-LY, adv. 
erence, 
grace. 
2. With official formalities and by due authority. 
This question of law has been solemnly decided in 
the highest court, 
3. With furmal state. Shak. 
4. With formal gravity and stateliness, or with af- 
fected gravity. 
There in deaf murmurs eolemnly are wise, Dryden. 
5. With religious seriousness; a3, I solemnly de- 
Clare myself innocent. 
I do solemnly assure the reader. Swift. 


SOLE/NESS, n. [from sole.] Singleness; a state of 
being unconnected with others. Dering. 
SO’LEN-ITE, n. A petrified razor-shell, or bivalve 

of the genus Solen, 

SOL-FA!, v. i. Topronounce the notes of the gamut, 
ascending or descending, do, (or ut,) re, mi; fa, sol, 
Ia, si, do, and vice versa. 

SOL-FA!'ING, ppr. Pronouncing the notes of the gamut. 

SOL-FA-TA'RA, n. [from the Italian volcano near 
Naples.] <A volcanic vent or area, from which sul- 
phur, sulphureous, watery, and acid vapors and gases 
are emitted. - Lyell, 

SOL-FEG'GI-O,n. [It.] In music, the system of ar- 
ranging the scale by tho names do, re, mi; fa, sol, la, 
si, by which singing is taught. 

S6/Li ; in music, pl. of Soro. 

SO-LIC’IT, (so-lis/it,) v. t. [L. solicito; Fr. solliciter 3 
It. sollecitare. I know not whether this word ia 
ne or compound ; probably the latter. Qu, L. 

cio. 

1. To ask with some degree of earnestness; to 
make petition to; to apply to for obtaining some- 
thing. This word implies earnestness in seeking, 
but I think less earnestness than Bzeo, Improrz, En- 
TREAT, and Importuns, and more than Asx or Re- 
QUEST ; as When We say, &@ man so’'*its the minister 
for an office ; he solicits his father for a favor. 

Did J solicit thee 
From darkness to proniote me? Milton, 

2. To ask for with some degree of earnestness ; to 
seek by petition ; as, to solicit an office; to solicit a 
favor. 

3. To awake or excite to action ; to summon ; to 
invite. 

That fruit solicited her longing eye. Milton, 

Sounds and some tangible qualities eolicit their proper senses, 

and force an entrance to the mind, Locke. 

4, To attempt; to try to obtain. 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repeat old pleasures and solicit new, Pope.» 

5. To disturb; to disquiet; a Latinism rarely 
used, 

But anxious fears solicit my weak breast, 
S0-LIC/IT-ANT, 2. One who solicits, 
SO-LIC-IT-A/TION, x. Earnest request; a seeking 

to obtain something from another with some degree 
of zeal and earnestness; sometimes, perhaps, im- 
portunity. He obtained a grant by repeated solicita- 
, tions. 

2. Excitement; invitation; as, the solicitation of 
the senses. Locke, 

SO-LIC/IT-ED, pp. Earnestly requested. 

SO-LIC/IT-ING, ppr. Eequesting with earnestness ; 
asking for; attempting to obtain. 

This way and that soliciting tho dart, Dryden, 


S8O-LIC/IT-OR, x. [Fr. solliciteur.] 
1. One who asks with earnestness; one that asks 
for another. Shak. 
2. An attorney, advocate, or counselor at law 
who is authorized to practice in the English court of 
chancery. In America, an advocate or counselor at 
law, who, like the attorney-general or State's attor- 
ney, prosecutes actions for the State. ; 
80-LIC/IT-OR-GEN‘ER-AL, n. In Great Britain, an 
officer of the crown, who is associated with the at- 
torney-general in managing the legal business of the 
crown and public offices. Brande. 


Honoring with sacred rites. 
With gravity and religious rev- 
Let us solemnly address the throne of 


Dryden, 
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~LIC/IT-OUS, (-lis’it-us,) a. [L. solicitus.] 

wv 1. Careful; anxious; very desirous, as to obtain 
something. Men are often more soliertous to obtain 
the favor of their king or of the people, than of their 
Maker. 

2. Careful; anxious; concerned; as respecting an 
unknown but interesting event ; followed usually by 
about or for. We say, a man is solicitous about the 
fate of his pctition, or about the result of the nego- 
tiation. He 19 sulicitous for the safety of his ship. 

8. Anxtouss concerned ; followed by for, as when 
something is to be obtained. Be not solicitous for 
the future. 

80-LIC'TT-OUS-LY, adv. Anxiously ; with O¥e and 
concern. Errore in religion, or in science, are to be 
solcitously avoided. A wise prince solicitously pro- 
motes the prosperity df his subjects, 

S0-LIC'IT-OUS-NESS, m. Solicitude. 

50-LIC’/IT-RESS, n, A female who solicits or peti- 
tions. 

60-LIC’I-TUDE, n, [L. crt) 

Carefulness; concern; anxiety; uneasiness of 
mind otcasioned by the fear of evil or the desire 
of good. A man feels soldc:tude when his friend is 
sick. We feel solicitude for the success of an enter- 
prisé. With what solicitude should men seek to se- 
cure future happiness ! 

BOL/ID, a. [L. solidus; Fr. solide: It. and Sp. solido,; 
from the sense of setting or pressure, and hence allied 
to L. solum, Eng. sill.) 

1. Hard; firm; compact; having its constituent 
particles so close or dense as to resist the impression 
or penetration of other bodies. Hence, solid bodies 
are not penetrable, nor are the parts movable and 
easily displaced, like those of fluids, Solid is opposed 
ee and liquia. : 

Not hollow ; full of matter; as, a eolid globe or 
cone, as distinguished from a hollow one. 

3, Having all the geometrical dimensions; cubic ; 
as, a solid foot contains 1728 solid inches. Arbuthnot. 

In this sense, Cusre is now generally used.] 

, 4, Firm; compact; strong; as,a solid pier ; a solid 
pile; a solid wall. Addison. 

5. Sound; not weakly ; ag, 9 solid constitution of 
body. [Sounp» is more generally used.] Wetts, 

6. Real; sound ; valid; true; just; not empty or 
fallacious. Wise men seek solid reasons for their 
opinions. 

J. Grave; profound ; ‘not light, trifling, or #u- 
perficial. 

Thr, wanting wit, affect gravity, and go by the name of solid 

wen. Dryden. 

8. In botany, of a fleshy, uniform, undivided sub- 
stance, as a bulb or yoot ; not spongy or hollow with- 
in,asastem. © Martyn. 

A solid foot, contains 1728 solid inches, weighing 
1000 ounces of rain water. 

Solid angle; an angle formed by three or more plane 
aogles, which are not in the same plane, meeting in 
@ point. : 

Solid problem; one .which can be construed geo- 
metrically only by the intersection of a circle anda 
conic section, or of two conic sections. FTutton. 

Solid square, in military language, is a square body 
of troops; a body in which the ranks and files are 
equal, 

8OL‘ID, n. A firm, compact body. In anatomy and 
medical science, the bones, flesh, and vessels of animal 
bodies are called solids, in distinction from the blood, 
chyle, and other fluids, 

In geometry, a solid is a magnitude which has 
length, breadth, and thickness. 

SOLI-DATE, z.t. [L. solido.] 

To make solid or firm. [Little used.] _ Cowley, 
S8O-LID-I-FI-CA’/TION, n. »The act of making solid. 
8O-LID/I-FI-ED, pp. Made solid, : 
§0-LID'I-FY, v. 4 [L. solidus, solid, and facio, to 

amake.] 

‘To make solid or compact. 
80-LID'I-FY-ING, ppr. Making solid. 
SO-LID'I-TY, 2. [Fr, solidité: L. solditae. 

1. Firmness; hardness; density; compactness; 
that quality of bodies which resists impression and 
penetration ; opposed to Fiurpiry. 

That which hinders the approach of two bodies moving one 

toward auother, I call so/idiry. i Locke, 

2, Fullness of matter ; opposed to Hott.owness, 

3. Moral firmness ; soundness ; strength ; validity ; 
tmith ; certainty ; as opposed to Waaxkness or Far- 
LACIOUSNESS , 23, the solidity of arguments or reason- 
ing ; the solidity of principles, truths, or opinions. 

vson. Prvore 

In geometry, the solid contents of a body. 
BOL’ID-LY, adv. Firmly ; densely ; compactly ; as, 

the parts of a pier solid/y united. 

2. Firmly ; truly ; on firm grounds. 

A coraplete brava man ought to know solidly the malin end of his 

being in {43 world, : Digby. 

SOL'ID-NE@S, n. The quality of being firm, dense, 
or compact; firmness; compactness; solidity; as 
of material bodies, 

2. Soundness; strength; truth; validity; as of 
arguments, reasons, principles, é&c. 


Kirwan. 


SOL 


SOL-ID-UN"GU-LATE. x. [L. *olidua and ungula, 
One of a tribe of inammals having a single or soli 
hoof on each foot; a soliped. 
SOL-ID-UN’GU-LOUS, a 
unsrula, hoof.] : 
Having hoofs that are whole or net cloven. A 
horse !s a solidungulous animal. Bacon. Barrow. 
SOL-I-FID’I-AN, n. [L. solus, alone, and fides, faith.] 
One who maintais that fuith alone, without works, 
is necessary to justification. Hammond, 
SOL-I-FID’I-AN, a, Holding the tenets of Solifidians.’ 
; Feltham. . 
SOL-I-FID’I-AN-ISM, n. Tho tenets of Solifidians. 
SO-LIL’O-QUIZE, uu To uttcr a soliloquy. 
SO-LIL/O-QUIZ-ING, ppr. Uttering a soliloquy. 
SO-LIL/O-QUY, n. {Fr. sobjegue; It. and Sp. solilo- 
guio; L, solus, alone, and loquor, to speak. 
J, A talking to one’s self, a talking or discourse of 
a person alone, or not addressed to another person, 
even when others are present. 
Lovers are always allowed the comfort of soliloquy. Spectator. 
2. A written composition, reciting what it is sup- 
posed a person speaks to himself. 


The whole poem Is a soliloquy. Prior. 


SOL/I-PED, x. [L. solus, alone; or solidus, and pes, 
foot. But the word is ill formed. 
An animal whose hoof is not cloven. Brown. 
The solipeds constitute a group of quadrupeds with 
undivided hoofs, as, for example, the Linneap genus 


Equus. Ed, Encyc 
pee ee, @. Having hoofs which are not. 
cloven. 
SOL-I-TAIRE’, x, [Fr. solitaire, from L. solitarius. 
See Soritary.] 
1. A person who lives in solitude; a recluse; a 
hermit. 
2. An ornament for the neck. 
3A bess which one person can play alone. 
SOL-I-TA’RI-AN, x. A hermit, Twisden. 
SOL/I-TA-RI-LY, adv. [from solitary.] In solitude; 
alone; without company. 
Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thy heritage, that dwell 
°  golitarily in the wood. — Micah xvi. 
SOL/I-TA-RI-NESS, 2. The state of being alone; 
forbearance of company ; retirement, or habitnal re- 
tirement. 
At bome, in wholesome solitarinese. 
2. Solitude ; loneliness ; destitution of company or 
of animated beings ; applied to place; as, the eolitari- 
ness of the country, or of a wood, 
SOL'I-TA-RY, a. th . solitaire; L. solitarius, from so- 
lus, alone. ; 
1. Living alone; not having company. Some of 
the more ferocious animals are solitary, seldom or 
never being found in flocks or herds. bus the Jion 
is called a solitary animal. 
Thoee rare and solitary, these in flocks. Milton. 


2. Retired ; remote from society ; not having com- 
pany, or not. much frequented; as, a solitary resi- 
dence or place. 

3. Lonely; destitute of company; as, 8 solitary 


ie 
Gloomy ; still; dismal. 
Let ee pREne be solitary ; let no joyful volce come therein. — 
oD Un 


[L. solidus, solid, and 


Donna, 


5. Single ; as, a solitary instance of vengeance ; a 
solitary example. 
6. In botany, separate ; one only in a place; as, a 
solitary stipule. 
A solitary flower is when there 13s only one to each 
peduncle ; a solitary seed, when there is only one in 
a pericarp. Martyn. 
SOL'I-TA-RY, n. One that lives alone or in solitude ; 
a hermit ; a recluse. Pope. 
ap tee n. [FY., from L. solitudo; from solus, 
alone. a 
ae Loneliness; a state of being alone; a lonely 
ife. 
Whoever Is delighted with solitude, is either a wild beast or a 
god, : Bacon, 
2. Loneliness ; remoteness from society ; destitu- 
tion of company ; applied to place: as, the solitude of 
a wood or a valley ; the solitude of the country. 
The solitude of his Tittle parish is become matter of great cam- 
fort tu him, Law. 
3. A Jonely place; @ desert. 
Ip these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly, pensive Contemplation dwells, Pope. 
SO-LIV/A-GANT, a [L. salivagus; solus, alone, and 
vagor, to wander.] 


andering alone, Granger. 
SOL’LAR, 2. [Low L. solartum.] 
A garret or upper room. [Not in ase.] Tusser. 


SOL-MI-ZA’/TION, x. [from sol, mi, musical notes.] 
A sol-faing ; a repetition or recital of the notes of 
the gamut. Burney. 
86/LO, 2, [It., from L. solus, alone. 
A tune, air, or strain, to be played by a single in- 
strument, or sung by a single Voice. 
SOL/O-MON’S-LEAF, n. A plant. 


Bes a Sf 
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SOL’O-MON’S-SF AL, 2. The popular name of sev- 
eral plants belenging to the genera Polygonatum, 
Smilacina, Streptopus, &c. 

SOL’/STICE, n. [Fr., from L. solstitium : sol, the sun, 
and sto, to stand, It, solsti210; Sp. aolsticto.} 

In astronomy, jhe time when the sun, In tts annual 
revolution, arrives at that point in the ecliptic fur 
thest north or south of the equator, or reaches its 
greatest northern or southern declination. When 
near these points, which are called the aolstitial 
points, the sun scarcely changes its declination for 
several days, and hence is said to stand still, whence 
the name solstice. The summer solstice occurs about 
the 22d of June ; the wiuter solstice about the 22d of 
December. Fy Olingted. 

SOL-STI’TIAL, (sol-stish’al,) a. Pertaining to a sol- 
stice ; as, a solstitia! point. Brown. 

2. Happening at a solstice; usually, with us, at 
the summer solstice, or midsummer ; as, solstitial 
heat. Milton. 

SOL-U-BIL/I-TY, n. [from soluble.] The quality of 
a body which renders it susceptible of solution ; sus- 
<eptibility of being dissolved ima fluid. The soludils 
ity of resins is chietly confined to spirits or alcohol. 

SOL'U-BLE, a, {L. solubiis, from solvo, to melt.} 

Susceptible of being dissolved in a fiuid ; capable 
of solution. Sugar is soluble in water ; salt is soluble 
only to a certain extent, that is, tithe water is sat- 
urated. ‘ 

SOL/U-BLE-NESS, n. Solubility. 

80/LUS, a. [L.] Alone. 

80-LUTE’, a. [L. solutus, solvo.] 

2. In a general sense, louse ; free; as, a solute intere 
pretation. [Wot in use.] Bacon. 

3. In botany, loose ; not adhering; opposed to Ap+ 
NATE ; 8, & solute stipule. Martyn. | 

SO-LUTE’, v. t, To dissolvé, [ot in use.) Bacon. 

SO-LO’/TION, n. [Fr.; It. soluzione; Sp, solucion; 
from L. solutio, from solvo, to loosen, melt, dissolve, 
See Sorve.] { 

1. The act of separating the parts of any body; 
disruption ; breach. os 

Ia all bodies there is an appetite of union and evitation of solu 

tion of continuity. Bacon, | 

2. A feeble combination, in which, with a mere 
mechanical change of properties, and without regard 
to definite proportiotts, one or-more solids are ite 
diffused through some liquid. This mode of combi- 
nation is so weak, that the liquid may be evaporated 
from the solid or solids, Jeaving them unchanged ex- 
cept in texture or aggregation. There is usually, and 
probably always, a limit to the quantity of the solid or 
solids which can be dissolved by a given liquid, and 
this is called saturation. The liquid in which the so~ 
lution is effected is called the solvent or menstruum. 

Note.— This word is not used, in chemistry or 
pres for the melting of bodies by the heat of 

re. 

The term solution is applied to a very extensive 
class of phenomena. When a solid disappears in a 
liquid, if the compound exhibits perfect transparency, 
we have an example of solution. The werd is ap- 
plied both to the act of combination and to the result 
of the process, Thus common salt disappears in 
water, that is, its solution takes place, and the liquid 
obtained is called a solution of salt in water. Solution 
is the result of attraction, or affinity, between the 
fluid and the solid. This affinity continues to oper- 
ate to a certain point, where it is overbalanced by 
the cohesion of the solid ; it then ceases, the flufd is 
said to be saturated, the point*where the operation 
ceases is called saturation, and the fluid is called a 
saturated solution. Brande, 

Solution is a true chemical union. Mizture is a 
mere mechanical union of bodies. x 

3. Resolution ; explanation ; the act of explaining 
or removing ditficulty or doubt: as, the solution of a 
difficult question in morality ; the solution of a doubt 
in casuistry. 2 

4, Release; deliverance; discharge. Barrow. 

5. In algebra and geometry, the ‘answering of a 
question, or the resolving of a protilem prop ‘sed. 

Solution of continuity ; the separation of connection, 
or connected substances or parts ; applied, in surgery, 
to a fracture, laceration, &c. 

SOL’U-TIVE, a, Tending to dissolve ; footer lax. 


ative. REYCo . 
SOLV-A-BIL'I-TY, 2. Ability to pay all just Te 


RCYCe 
SOLV’A-BLE, a. That may be solved, resolved, of 
explained. 

2, That can be paid. Tooke, 
SOLV’A-BLE-NESS, n. Solvability. . G 
SOLVE,. t. [L. solvo: Fr. soudre ; It. solvere. Class 

Si. Several roots give the sense.] 

1. Properly, to loosen or separate th parts of any 
thing; hence, to explain ; to resolve; to eclaircise ; 
to unfold; to clear up, as what is obscure, or difficult 
to be understood ; as, to solve questions ; to solve dif: 
ficulties or a problem, | ve . 

When God shall solve the dark decrees of fate, Tickel, 


2. To remove ; to dissipate ; as, to solve doubts. 
SOLV’ED, pp. Explained ; resolved. 
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BOLV'EN-CY, n. [L. solvens, 
+ Ability to pay all debts or just claims; as, the 
solvency of a merchant is undoubted. The credit of 
a nation’s notes depends on a favorable opinion of 
its saloency. 
SOLV-END’, x. A substance to be dissolved. 
Kirwan, 
BOLV’ENT, a. Having the power of dissolving ; as, 
a solvent body. Boyle. 
2. Able to pay all just debts. The merchant is 
“solvent, 
3. Sufficient to pay all just debts. The estate Is 
solvent. * 
SOLV’/ENT, x. A fluid that dissolves any substance 
is called the solvent, or menstruum. ~ 
SOLV’ER, x» One who solves or explains, 
SOLV'I-BLE, a, Solvable, which see. 
§O-MAT'I€, a hes cuparikos, from cwpa, 
BO-MAT’IE-AL, § _body.] 
Corporeal ; pertaining toa body. [Wot in use.) 
Scott. 


86/MA-TIST, 2, [Supra.] One who admits the ex- 
istence of corporeal or material beings only; one 
who denies the existence of spiritual substances, 
Glanville, 
80-MA-TOL’0-GY, 2 [Gr. cwpa, body, and deyos, 
discourse. } 

The doctrine of bodies or material substances, 
SOM’BER,)a. [Fr. sombre, from Sp. sombra, a 
SOM’BRE,$ __ shade.] 

Dull; dusky ; cloudy; gloomy. 

SOM BRENESS’ { n. Darkness; gioominess. 

SOM'BROUS, a. Gloomy. Stephens. 

SOM’BROUS-LY, adv. Gloomily. 

SOM’/BROUS-NESS, », State of being sombrous. 

SOME, (sum,) a. [Sax. sum, sume; D. sommige; Sw. 
semlige; Sw. and Dan. som, who. 

1. Noting a certain quantity of a thing, but inde- 
terminate , a portion greater or less. Give me some 
bread ; drink some wine ; bring some water. 

2, Noting a number of persons or‘things, greater or 
less, but indeterminate. 

Some theoretical writers allege that there was a time when there 

was no such thing as goclety, Blackstone, 

3. Noting a person or thing, but not known, or not 
specific and definite. Some person, I know not who, 
gave nethe information. Enter the city, and some 
man will direct you to the house, 

Most gentlemen of property, at some period or other of thelr 
lives, are ambitious of representing their county in parlia- 
menu, lackstone, 

4. Noting indeterminatcly that a thing is not very 

reat ; moderate ; as, the censure was to some extent 
just. 

5. It sometimes precedes a word of number or 
quantity, with the sense of about or near, noting 
want of certainty as to the specific number or 
amount, but something near it; as, a village of some 
eighty houses ; some two or three persons ; some sev- 
enty miles distant ; an object at somo good distance. 

; Bacon. 
Some raen be- 


6. Some is often opposed to others. 
lieve one thing, and others another. 
7%. Some is often used without a nou, and then, 
like other adjectives, is a substitute fori noun. We 
consumed some of our provisions, and the rest was 
given to the poor. 
Some to the chores do flys 


Some to the woods, Dantet, 
Your edicts some recla'm from elns, 
But most your life and blest example wing, Dryden, 


8. Some is used as a termination of certain adjec- 
tives, as in handsome, mettlesome, blithesome, fulsome, 
lonesome, gladsome, gamesome. In these words, some 
has primarily the sense of little, or a certain degree ; 
a little blithe or glad. But in usage, it rather indi- 
cates a considerable degree of the thing or quantity ; 
as, mettlesome, full of mettle or spirit ; gladsome, very 

lad or joyous. ; 
ME/BOD-Y;(sum’-,) x. [some and bedy.] A person 
‘unknown or uncertain; a person indeterminate. 
Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me, — Luke vil. 
We musi draw in somebody that may stand 
"Twixt us and danger. Denham, 

2. A person of consideration. : 

Before these days rose up Theudea, boasting himself to be some- 

body. — Acta ¥. ' 


S86ME’DEAL, (sum’-,) adv. [some and deal.] In some 
degree. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
SOME’/HOW, adv. [some and how.] One way or 


other; in some way not yet known. The thing 
must have happened somehow or other. 
[Sp. sobresalir, to 


80 M’ER-SAULT, ' Te 
BOWER SET, = i (sum/er-,) } exceed in hight, to 
leap over; sobresaltar, to surprise ; It. soprassalire, to 
attack eae tpoctndly 3 soprassalto, an overleap; L. 
super and salio, to leap.J 
A leap in which a person turns with his heels over 
bis head, and lights upon his feet. Donne. 
SOM’ER-VILL-ITE, 2. A Vesuvian mineral, occur- 
ring in pale, dull, yellow crystals, and related to 
Gehlenite. _ Dana. 
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SOME’THING, (sum’-,) 2. [some and thing.] An in- 
determinate or unknown event. Something must 
have happened to prevent the arrival of our friends 
at the time fixed. I shall call at two o’clock, unless 
something should prevent. [See Tuinc.] 

2. A substance or material thing, unknown, inde- 
ternfinate, or not specified. A machine stops be- 
cause something obstructs its motion ; there must be 
something to support a wall or an arch. 

3. A part; a portion more or less. 


Something yet of doubt remains, Milton, 
Still from his tittle he could something spare, 

‘To feed the hungry and to clothe the bare. Harte. 
Something of it arises from our infant state. Wats. 


4, A little; an indefinite quentity or degree. Tho 
man asked me fora dollar, but I gave him something 
5. Distance not great. [more, 
It must be done to-night, and something from the palace, Shak, 


6. Something has been used adverbially for in some 
degree ; as, he was something discouraged ; but the 
use is not elegant. Temple. 

SOME/TIME, (sum/-,) adv. Cnce; formerly. 

That fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometime march. 

: 2: At one time or other hereafter. 

[Sometime is really a conipound noun, and at is un- 
dorstood before it; at some time. 

SOME/TIMES, adv. At times; at intervals; not al- 
Ways; now and then. We are sometimes indisposed, 
sometimes occupied, sometimes at leisure’; that is, at 
some times. 

It is good that we be sometimes contradicted, 

2. At one time ; opposed to another time. 
SOME/WHAT, (suin/hwot,) mn. [some and what.] 
Something, though uncertain what. Atterbury. 

2. More or less; a certain quantity or degree, in- 
determinate. 

These salts have somewhat of a nitrous faste, 

3, A part, greater or lesa, 


Somewhat of his good sense will euffer in this transfusion, and 
much of the beauty of bis (thoughts will be lost. iden, 


SOME/WIIAT, adv. In some degree or quantity. 
This is somewhat more or less than was expected ; 
he is somewhat aged ; hs is somewhat disappointed ; 
somewhat disturbed. 

SOME/WHERE, adv, [some and where.] In some 
place, unknown or nct specified; in one place or 
another. He lives somewhere in obscurity ; Dryden 
somewhere says, ‘* Peace to the manes of the dead.” 

SOME/WHILE, adv, [some and while.] Once; fora 


Shak, 


Taylor. 


Grew, 


time. f[ Obs. Spenser. 
SOME/WHIFH-ER, ado. To some indeterminate 
lace. Johnson. 


SOM'MITE, 2 Nepheline; a mineral which occurs 
in small crystals and crystalline grains in the lava of 
Mount Somma on Vesuvius. Hany. 

SOM-NAM-BU-LA’TION, x [L. somnus, sleep, and 
ambulo, to See 

The act of walking. in sleep. Beddoes. 

SOM-NAM/BU-LIC, c. Walking in sleep; pertaining 

to somnambulism. 


SOM-NAM/BU-LISM, zn. teapra The act or prac- 
tice of walking in elcep. eddoes, Darwin. 
SOM-NAM’BU-LIST, x. A person who walks in his 
slee Beddoes. Porteus. 


SOM'NER, for Summoner. [WVot in use.] 
SOM-NIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. somnifer; somnus, sleep, 
and fero, to bring; Fr. somnifére ; It. and Sp. som- 
nifero.] 
Causing or inducing sleep; soporific ; as, a som- 
Wal 


niferous ‘potions ton. 
SOM-NIPF/IC, a [L. somnus, sleep, and facio, to 
make. ] 


Causing sleep; tending to induce sleep. 
SOM-NIL’/O-QUIST, n. One who talks in his sleep. 
80 Soa Saeed a, Apt to talk in sleep. 

=! O: 
SOM.NIL/O-GUISM, [L. somnus and loquor.] 

A talking or speakirg in sleep. Coleridge. 
SOM-NIL/O-QUY,, xn, The talking of one in a state 

of somnipatl y. 
SOM-NIP’A-7.HIST, 2. -A person in a state of som- 


nm 


nipathy. . 
SOM-NIP/A-THY, 2. [L. somnus and Gr. tafos.] 
Sleep from sympathy, or by the process of mesmer- 
ism. 
SOM’/NO-LENCE, )n. [Low L. somnolentia3 from 
SOM’NO-LEN-CY, somnus, sleep. ] 
Sleepiness ; drowsiness ; inclination to sleep. 


Gower, 
SOM/NO-LENT, a, Sleepy; drowsy; inclined to 
slee} Bullokar. 


SOM/NO-LENT-LY, adv, Drowsily. 
SON, (sun,)n. ([Sax. sunu; Goth. sunus; G. sohn; D, 
zoom j Sw. son; Dan. stn; ‘Sans. sunu; Russ, syn or 


ein. 
ru A male child; the male issue of # parent, 
father or mother. Jacob had twelve sons, Ishmael 
was the son of Hagar by Abrahain. 

2, A male descendant, however distant; hence, in 
the plural, sons signifies descendants in general, a 


SON 


ee eee ee eee 
sense much used in the Scriptures. The whele hee 
man race are styled sons of Adam. , 

3. The compeilation of an old man to a young one, 
or of a confessor to his penitent ; aterm of affection, 
Eli called Samuel his son. 

Be plain, good son, and homely in thy drift. Shak, 

4. A native or inhabitant of a country; as, the 
sons of Britain. Let our-country never be ashamed 
of her sons, 

5. The produce of any thing. 

*  Earth’s tail‘vons, the cedar, oak, end pine, Blackmore, 

WNote.— The primary senss of child is produea, 

6. One adopted into a family. [issue ; a show 

Moses was the gon of Pharaoh’s daughter. — Ex, ih. 


7. One who is convertod by another’s instrumen- 
tality, is called his sun; also, one educated by anoth: 
er; as, the sons of the prophets. 

& Christ is called the Son of God, as being con- 
ceived by, the power of the Holy Spirit, or in conse 
quence of his relation to the Father, 

9. Son of pride, sons of light, son of Belial. 
These are Hebraisms, which denote that persong 
possess the qualities of pride, of light, or of Belial, 
as children inherit the qualities of their ancestors, 

SO-NA/TA,n. [It. See Sounp.] A tune intended 
for an instrument only, as cantata is for the voice. 
SONG, n.. [Sax. song; D. zang; G. sang, gesang}; 

Sw. sidng ; Dan. sang. Seo Sina] 

1. In general, that which is sung or uttered with 
musical modulations of the voice, whether of the 
human voice or that of a bird. 

2. A little poem to be sung or uttered with music- 
al modulations; a ballad. The songs of a country 
are characteristic of its manners. Every country 
has its love songs, its war songs, and its patriotic 
S0NZ3. 

3. A hymn; a sacred poem or hymn to be sung 
either in joy ot thanksgiving, as that sung by Moses 
and the Israclites after escaping the dangers of the 
Arabian Gulf and of Pharaoh; or of lamentation, as 
that of David over the death of Saul and Jonathan. 
Songs of joy are represented as constituting a part of 

4, A lay; a strain; a poem [heavenly felicity. 

The bard that first adorned our native longue 


Tuned to his British lyre this ancient song. Dryden. 
5. Poetry 5 poesy ; verse. 
This subject for herole song < 
Pleased me. |” Milton, 
6. Notes of birds. [See Def. 1.] 
7 A mere trifle. 
The soldier's pay Is a eong, Silliman, 
Old song; a trifle. 
I do not intend (o be thas put of with an old song. More. 
eee a. Lucky ; fortunate; thriving. Grose. | 


9 
SONG-EN-NO/BLED, a. Ennobled in song, 
Coleridge, 
SONG/ISH, a. Consisting of songs. [Low, and not in 
<r] den, 
SONG/STER, n. [song and Sax. steora, one that 
steers, : 

1, One that sings; one skilled in singing; not 
often applied to human beings, or only in slight con- 
tempt. fowel, 

2. A bird that sings; as, the little songster in his 
cage. [Jn this use tho word ts elegant.] y 

SONG/STRESS, xn. <A fomale singer. Thomson, 
SO-NIF/ER-OUBD, a. [L. sonus, sound, and fero, to 
bear. 

Sodading ; producing sound. 

SON!/-IN-LAW,2. A man married to one’s daughte% 
SON'NET, n. [Fr., from It. sonetta; Sp. soncta. See 
Sounp.] % 

1. A short poem of fourteen lines, two stanzas of 
four verses each and two of three each, the rhymed 
being adjusted by a particular rulo. 


2, A short poem, [Milton. Johnson. Busby. 
I have a gonnet that will serve the turo, Shak. 
SONNET, v. i. To compose sonnets. Bp. Hall. 


SON-NET-EER!’,n». [Fr. cdi ait 
A composer of sonnets or sinall poems; a small 
poet ; usually in contempt. Pope. 
SO-NOM’/E-TER, x. [L. sonus, sound, and Gr. perpeay 
to measure. ] 
An instrument for measuring sounds or the inter. 
vals of sounds. Ed. Encye. - 
SON-O-RIFIE, a. [L. sonus, sound, and facio, to 
ante 2 : 
Producing sound; as, the sonorjfic quality of a 
body. Watts. . 
SO-NO/ROUS, a, [L. sonorus, from sonus, sound.] | 
1. Giving sound when struck. Metals are sone- 
rous bodies. 


2, Loud sounding; giving a clear or loud sound; 
as, & sonorous Voice, 
3. Yielding sound ; as, the vowels are Parton 
eT 
4, High-sounding; r2agnificent of sound. 


The Itallan opera, amidst all the meanness and familiarity of the 
thoughts, has something beautiful and sonorous In the ez 
pression. Addison, | 
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80O-N6/ROUS-LY, e4s, With sound; with a high 
sound. : 
8O-N6/ROUS-NESS, ». The quality of yielding 


sound when struck, or coming in collision with 
another body ; as, the sonorousness of metals. 
2. Having or giving a loud or clear sound ; as, the 
- sonorousness of a Voice or an instrument. 
3. Magnificence of sound. Johnson. 
SON’SHIP, (sun!-,) x. [from son.] The state of be- 
ing a son, or of having the relation of a son. 
2. Filiation; the character of a son. Johnson. 


8OO’DRA,) 2. The lowest of the four great castes 
OO DES among the Hindoos. More properly, 
* BUDRA. 


S00/FE’, x. Among Mohammedans, a believer in 
| Soofeeism. 
OQO’FEE-ISM,x. Arefined mysticism among certain 
‘classes of Mohammedans, particularly in Persia, who 
reject the Koran and hold to a kind of pantheism. 


* Southgate. 
OON, adv. [Sax. sona; Goth. suns.] 

1. In a short time ; shortly after any time specified 
or supposed ; as, soon after sunrise; soon after din- 
ner; I shall soon return; we shall soon have clear 
weatber. 

-4 2, Early ; without the usual delay; before any 
time supposed. 
How is it that ye have come £0 soon to-day ?— Ex. fi. 


_ 3. Readily ; willingly. But in this sense it accom- 
panies sould, or some other word expressing will. 
I would as soon see a river winding among woods or {n mead- 
ows, as when it is tossed up la so many whimsical figures at 
* Versailles. i 
As soon as, 90 soon as; immediately at or after 
another event. 43 soon a3 the mail arrives, I will 
inform you. 
4s soon as Moses came nigh to the camp, he saw the calf and 
ye the dancing. — Ex. xxxii, 
SOON, a. Speedy ; quick. [Wot in use.] 
SOON’LY, adv. Quickly ; speedily. [Wot in use.] 
800-SHONG’ : 
BOU-CHONG’, }™ A Kind of black tea, 
3 
800’'SOO, n. Among the Bengalese, the name of a 
cetaceous mammal with a long slender beak, the Soo- 
800 Gangeticus, of Lesson, found in the Ganges. 
Asiat. Res. 
SQOT, n. [Sax. sot; Sw. sot; Dan. sod, sood; Ir 
suth ; W. swta, soot, that which is volatile or sudden. 


- 


But qu. ; for the word is from the Ar. sla sauda, to 
be black. } 

A black substance formed by combustion, or dis- 
engaged from fuel in the process of combustion, ris- 
ing in fine pafticles and adhering to the sides of the 
chimney or pipe conveying thesmoke. Soot consists 
of more than sixteen different substances, of which 
carbon, ulmin, asboin, creosote, capnomor, &c., are 

erhaps the principal. ‘Che soot of burnt pine forms 
lampblack. 
SOOT, v. t. ‘To cover or foul with soot. 
SOOT’ED, pp. Covered or soiled with soot. Mortimer. 
BOOT’ER-KIN, n. A kind of false birth fabled to be 
produced by the Dutch women from sitting over 


OT 


their stoves, Swift. 
SOOTH, 7. [Sax. soth; Ir. seadh.] 

1, Truth; reality, [Obds.] Shak. 

2, Prognostication. [ Obs.] Spenser. 


3. Sweetness; kindness. [ Obs. Shak. 
SOOTH, a. Pleasing; delightful. [Obs.] Milton. 
2. True ; faithful. [ Obds.] Shak. 
SOOTHE, v. t [Sax. gesothian, to flatter. There 
seems to be a connection between this verb and the 
preceding sooth. The sense of setting, allay or soft- 
ening, would give that of truth, and of sweet, that 
is, smooth.] 
1. To fiatter; to please with blandishments or soft 
words, 
Can I soothe tyranny? 
I’ve tried the force every reason on him, err 
Soothed and caressed, been angry, soothed again, Addison, 
2. To soften; to assuage; to mollify; to calm; 
as, to soothe one in pain or passion ; or to soothe pain. 
It is applied both to persons and things. 
3. To gratify ; to please. 
Soothed with bis future fame, 


SOOTH/ED, pp. Fiattered; softened; 


pleased. 

SOOFH’ER, 2. A flatterer; he or that which softens 
or assiayes. 

SOOTHING, ppr. or a, Flattering; softening; es- 
suaging. 

SOOTH/ING-LY, adv. With flattery or soft words, 

SOOTH’LY, adv. In truth; really. tee fiales, 

BOOTH'SAY, v.% [sooth and say.] To foretell; to 
predict. Acts xvi. [ Little used.] 

SOOTH’SAY-ER, x. A foreteller; a prognosticator ; 
one who undertakes to foretell future events without 
inspiration. 

BOOTH/SAY-ING, x. The foretelling of future events 
by persons without divine aid or authority, and thus 
distinguished from Prorugcy, 

Q A true saying; truth. [Obs] Chaucer. 


_ Dryden, 
calmed ; 


sop 


ROQT’I-NESS, n. [from sooty.] The quality of being 
sooty or foul with soot; fuliginousness, 
T/ISH, a. Bartaking of soot; like soot. Brown. 
T’Y, a, [Sax. sotig.] 
1, Producing soot ; as, sooty coal. Milton. 
2. Consisting of soot; fuliginous; as, “sooty mat- 
ter. Wilkins. 
3. Foul with soot. 
4, Black like soot: dusky ; dark 5 as, the soofy flag 
of Acheron. Milton. 
BQOQT’Y, v. t To black or foul with soot. [JVot au- 


thorized. Chapman. 
SOP, n [D. sop; Sax. sop; G. suppe, soup; Dan. 
suppe; Sw. soppa; Sp. sopa; It, zuppas Fr. soupe. 


Seo Class Sh, No. 2, 30, &c. Qu. soap. 

1, Any thing steeped or dipped and softened in 
liquor, but chiefly something thus dipped in broth or 
liquid food, and intended to be eaten. 

Sope in wine, quentity for quantity, Inebriate more than wine 

itself Bacon. 

2, Any thing given to pacify; so called from the 
sop given to Cerberus, in mythology. Hence the 
phrase, to give a sop to Cerberus. 

Sop-in-wins ; a kind of pink. 

SOP, v.t. To steep or dip in liquor. 

SOPE. See Soar. 

SOPH, 2. In the university of Cambridge, England, an 
abbreviation of Sorxistrr. 

2. In the American colleges, an abbreviation of 
SorHomore. 

S0/PHI, (sd’fe,) n A title of the king of Persia. [See 
also Sort. 


Spenser. 


SGPH/IE-AL, a. [Gr. ovdos, wise 3 copta, wisdom.] | 
Harri 


Teaching wisdom. 
SOPH/ISM, 2 
cogicpa. 

A specious but fallacious argument; a subtilty in 
reasoning; an argument that is not supported by 
sound reasoning, or in which the inference is not 
justly deduced from the premises, 


When a false argument ae on the appearance of a true one, 
then It is properly called a sophism or fallacy. Watts, 


SOPH’IST, n. [L. sophistas Fr. sophiste; It. sofista.] 

1. The name of a class of men who taught elo- 
quence, philosophy, and politics in ancient Greeco, 
and who, by their use of vain subtleties and false 
axioms, drew upon themselves general hatred and 
contempt. 3 

2. A captious or fallacious reasoner. 

SOPH’IST-ER, » [Gr. cogtorns.] The same as 
Soruist, which see. [ Obs. 

2. In the university of Cambridge, England, the 
title of students who are advanced beyond the first 
year of their residence. The entire course at the 
university consists of three years and one term, dur- 
ing which the students have the titles of First-Year 
Men, or Freshmen; Second-Year Men, or Junior 
Sophs or Sophisters; Third-Year Men, or Senior 
Sophs or Sophisters ; and, in the Jast term, Question- 
ists, with reference to the approaching examination, 
In the older American colleges, the junior and senior 
classes were originally called Junior Sophisters and 
Senior Sophisters. The term is also used at Oxford 
and Dublin. 

SOPH/IST-ER, v. & To maintain by a fallacious ar- 


[ot in use. 
[Fr sophisme ; 


aTTI1S. 


sophisma; Gr. 


5 Pte l : Not in use.] Cobham. 
Pate ee ‘AL, i a. [Fr. sophistique ; It. safistico.] 


Fajlaciously subtile ; not sound} es, sophistical 


Fenzoning or argument, 

SO-PHIST’I€-AL-LY, adv. With fallacious er ie 

80-PHIST/I€-ATE, v. t. [Fr. eophistiquer; Sp. sofis- 
ticar. 

1. To adulterate ; tocorrupt by something spurious 
or foreign ; to pervert ; as, to sophisticate nature, phi- 
losophy, or the understanding. Hooker, South. 

2. To adulterate ; to render spurious ; as merchan- 
dise ; as, to sophisticate wares or liquors. 

They purchase but sophisticated ware. Dryden, 
SO-PHIST’I€E-ATE, )a. Adulterated; not pure: 
S0-PHIST’I€-A-TED,§ not genuine. 

So truth, when only one supplied the state, 
Grew ecarce and dear, and yet sophisticate, Dryden, 
S0-PHIST’I€-A-TED, pp. Adulterated; corrupted 
ty something spurious or foreign. 
SO-PHIST’/I€-A-TING, ppr. Corrupting; adylter- 


ating. 

SO-PHIST-I€-A/TION, x. The act of adulterating ; 
a counterfeiting or debasing the purity of something 
by a foreign admixture ; adulteration. 

Boyle. Qtincy. 

S0-PHIST/I€-A-TOR, x. One that adulterates ; one 
who injures the purity and genuineness of any thing 
by foreign admixture, Whi . 

SOPH/IST-RY, x. Fallacious reasoning; reasoning 
sound in appearance only. 

These men heave obscured and confounded the nature of things 
by their falso principlos and wretchetl eophistry. South, 


SOPH’O-MORE, x. One belonging to the second of 
the four classes in an American college. 


SOR 


ee word bas generally been considered as an 
s© American barbarism,” but was probably introduced 
into our country, at a very early period, from the unk 
versity of Cambridge, England. Among the cant 
terms at that university, as given in the Gradus ad 
Cantabrigiam, we find Suph-Mor as “the next dis- 
tinctive appellation to Freshman.” It is added, that 
“a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine thinks mor, 
an abbreviation of the Greek pwpla, introduced ata 
time when the Encomium Moria, the Praise of Folly, 
by Erasmus, was so generally used.” The ordinary 
derivation of the word, from codds and pweds, would 

seem, therefore, to be Incorrect. The younger Soph 
at Cambridge appear, formerly, to have received the 
adjunct mor (awpos) to their names, either as one 
which they courted for the reason mentioned above, 
or as one given them in sport,,for the supposed ex~- 
hibition of inflated feeling in entering on their new 
honors. The term, thus applied, seems to have 
pores at a very early period, from Cambridge in. 
ngland to Cambridge in America, os “the next’ 
distinctive appellation to Freshman,” and thus td! 
have been attached to the second of the fuur classed 
in our American colleges; while it has now almost 
ceased to be known, even as a cant word, at the pa- 
rent institution in England, from whence it came. 
This derivation of the word is rendered more proba- 
ble by the fact, that the early spelling was, toa great 
extent at least, Sophimore, as appears from the man- 
uscripts of President Stiles, of Yale College, and the 
records of Harvard College down -to the period of 
the American revolution. This would be perfectly 
natural if Soph or Sophiste» wes considered as the 
basis of the word, but can hardly be explained if the 
ordinary derivation had then been regarded as the 
true one, — Ed, } 
SOPH-O-MOR/I€-AL,a. Inflated in style or manner. 
America, 2 . C, Calhoun. ! 
SO’PITE, t.t To lay asleep. [Wot in use.] Cheyne,’ 
SO-PI’/TION, (-pish’un,) n. [Le sopio, to lay asleep. | 
Sleep. [JVot in use. Brown j 

‘ot in use. 


SOP/O-RATE, v. t 

To Jay usleep. i * 
SOP-O-RIF’ER-OUS, a, [L. soporifer; sopor, sleep, 

and fero, to bring; from sopio, to Jull to sleep; 
Sans, peeps, sleep. Sopio agrees in elements with 
sober. 

Causing sleep, or tending to produce it; somnifer- 

ous. The poppy possesses seporiferous qualities. 

SOP-O-RIF’ ER-OUS-LY, adv. So as to produce sleeps 

SOP-O-RIF/ER-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of caus- 
ing sleep. 

SOP-O-RIF'I€, a. 
make. 

Causing sleep; tending 

soporiyic virtues of opium. 

SOP-O-RIF/I€, n. A medicine, drug, plant, or other 
thing that has the quality, of inducing sleep. _ - 

S6‘PO-ROUS, «. [L. soporus, from sopor, sleep.] 

Causing sleep; sleepy. Greenhill. 
SOP’PED, (sopt,) pp.. Dipped in liquid food. 
SOP’PER, n. [from sop One that sops or dips in 

liquor something to be eaten. 

SOP’PING, ppr. Steeping in liquid food. 

SO-PRA/NIST, x. A treble singer. - 

SO-PRA/NO, [It.] In music, the treble; the highest 
female voice. 

SORB, zn. [Fr. sorbe; It. sorba, sorbo; YL. sorbum, 
sorbus. 

. The service-tree or its fruit. 

SOR/BATE, » A compound of malic or sorbic acid 
with a base. Ure. 
SOR-BE-FA/CIENT, (-fa/shent,) n. [L. sorbeo, to ab- 

sorb, and facio, to mnke.] 

In medicine, that which produces absorption, : 
SOR-BE-FA/CIENT, a. In medicine, producing ab 

sorption, 

SORB/ENT, See Assorsrnt. 

SOR/BIE€, a. Pertaining to the sorbus or service-tree 4 
as, sorbic acid. Sorbic acid is only another name for 
the malic acid, or a name not at,all in use, 

SOR/BILE, (sor'bil,) a. [L. sorbeo. 

That may be drank or sipped. | Wot in use.] 
SOR-BI//TION, (-bish’un,) n. [L. sorbitio.] 

The act of drinking or sipping. [Vot in egal 
SOR-BON/IC-AL, a. Belonging to a Sorbonist. Bale 
SOR/BON-IST, x. A doctor of the Sorbonne, or theo- 

logical college, in the university of Paris, founded 
by Robert de Sorbonne, A. D. 1250. Sorbonne is 
properly the name of the building, from which the 
theological faculty are called the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. Jurdock. 

SOR/CER-ER, x. [Fr. sorcier; Arm. sorca; supposed 

to be from L. sors, lot. But see Class Sr, No. 24, 

Eth. 

A Me iach an enchanter ; a magician, 


The Egyptian sorcerers contended with Moses, 


L. eee) 


[L. sopor, sleep, and facio, to 


to cause sleep; ns, the 
Locke, 


Juhnson 


Watts. 


SOR’CER-ESS, x. A female magician or enchantress, 
‘Milt Shak 
SOR/CER-OUS, «. Containirig enchantments. 


Chapman. 
pert a eel a Magic; enchantment; witch¢raft; 
ce 


divination by the assistance or supposed assistan 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD, — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. —~ 
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-of evil spisits, or the power of commanding evil| SORN’ER, x. One who obtrudes himself on another 
ts. 


. 
SOR 

Encyc. 
Adder’s wisdom I bave learned, 

To fence my ears against thy sorceries. Milton. 


SORD, for Swann, is now vulgar. [See Swarn.] 

SORD'A-WAL-ITE, n. A mineral so named from 
Sordawald, in Wibourg, Finland. It is nearly black, 
rarely gray or green, and contains silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and peroxyd of iron. Phillips. 

BOR/DES, x. [L.] Foul matter; excretions ; dregs ; 
filthy, useloss, or rejected matter of any kind. 


Coze. Woodward. 
SOR/DET, )n. [Fr. sourdtrte; It. sordina; from Fr. 
SOR/DINE, }  eourd, L. surdus, dcaf.] 


A small instrument or damper in the mouth of a 

trumpet, or on the bridge of a violin or violoncello, 

to make it sound lower or fainter. 

Encyc. Am. Bailey. 

BOR/DID, a. [Fr. sordide; It. sordido; L. sordidus, 
frum sordes, filth.] 

1. Filthy; foul; dirty ; gross. 

There Charon stands, 
A sordid god, 
Ue literal sense is nearly obsolete.) 
Vile; base; mean; as, vulgar, sordid mortals, 


Dryden. 


Cowley. 
3. Meanly avaricious ; covetous ; niggardly. 
He may be old, 
And yet not sordid, who refuses gold, Denham, 


BOR/DID-LY, adv. Meanly ; basely ; covetously. 

SOR’DID-NESS, mn. Filthiness; dirtiness. Ray. 

2. Meanness ; baseness; as, the execrable sordid- 
mess of the delights of Tiberius. Cowley. 

3. Niggardliness, 

SORE, 7x. [Dan. saar, a sore, a wound, or an ulcer; 
D. zweer; G. geschwur; Sw. sor. See the next 
wort. 

| _ 1. A place in an animal body where the skin and 
flesh are ruptured or bruised, so as to be pained with 
the slightest pressure. 

& An ulcer; a boil. 

3. In Scripture, grief ; affliction. 2 Chron. vi. 

SG6RE, a, [Sax. sar, pain, also grievous, painful; D. 
zeor; G. sehr; also Six. swear, swar, or swer, heavy, 
grievous; Dan. svar; G. schwer; D. zwaar. This 
seems to be radically the same word as the former. 
See Sorrow.] 

1, Tender and susceptible of pain from pressure ; 
as, a boil, ulcer, or abscess, is very sore; a wounded 
place is sore; inflammation renders a part sore. 

2. Tender, as the mind ; easily pained, grieved, or 
vexed ; very susceptible of irritation from any thing 
that crosses the inclination. 

Malige and hatred are very fretting, and apt to make our minds 

sore and uneusy. Tillowon. 

3. Affected with inflammation ; as, sore eyes. 

4, Violent with pain; severe; afflictive ; distress- 
ing; a8, a sore disease ; sore evil or calamity ; a sore 
night; Prayere~ 

5, Severe; violent ; as, a sore conflict. 

6. Criminal ; evil. [ Ods.] Shak. 

BORE, ado. With painful violence ; intensely ; se- 
verely ; grievously. 

Thy band presseth me sore, 

2. Greatly ; violently; deeply. 

afflicted at the loss of his son. 


Sore alghed the knight, who this long sermon heard. Dryden. 


Com. Prayer. 
He was sorely 


B6RE, v. t To wound; to make sore. [Obs.] 
Spenser. 
S6RE, 2. [Fr. sor-falcon. Todd.) 
1, A hawk of the first year. Spenser. 


2. [Fr. saur.] A buck of the fourth year. Shak. 
SORE/HON,) 2. [Irish and Scottish.] A kind of 
BORN, servile tenure which subjected the 

tenant to maintain his chieftain gratuitously, when- 
ever he wished to indulge himself in a debauch. So 
that, when a person obtrudes himself on another for 
bed and board, he is said to sorn, or be a surner. 


Spenser. Macbean. 
SOR/EL, x. [dim. of sore.] A buck_of the third year. 


Shak, 
BORE'LY, adv. [from acre! With violent pain and 
distress ; perensiy; greatly ; as, to be sorely pained 
or afflicted. 
2. Greatly ; violently; severely; as, to be sorely 
ressed with want ; to be sovtly wounded. 
BORE/NESS, 2. os sore.] The tenderness of any 
part of an animal body, which renders it extremely 
susceptible of pain from pressure ; as, the sorences of 
@ boil, an abscess, or wound. 
F Ki ratively, tenderness of mind, or suscepti- 
' bility of. mental pain. 
SOR/GO, x, A plant of the genus Sorghum. 
B0/RI, x. pl. Seo Sonus. 
80-RI'TES, n. [L., from Gr. cwperrns, a all 
In logic, an abridged form of stating a series of 
syllogisms, of which, the conclusion of each is a 
remise of the succeeding one. Thus, A=B, 
=C, C=D; therefore, A=D. rande. 
Hemel pp. Obtruded upon a friend for bed and 


for bed and board. 
SO0-ROR/I-CIDE, n. 
strike, to kill.] 

The murder or murderer of a sister. 

[Little used, and obviously because the crime is 
very eter | 

SOR/RAGE, x. The blades of green wheat or barley. 
[Wot rete Dict. 
SOR/RANCE, x. In farriery, any disease or sore in 

horses. 
SOR/REL, a. [Fr. saure, yellowish brown ; saurer, to 
dry ia the smoke; It, saaro.] 

Of a reddish color; as, a sorrel horse, 

SOR/REL, x. A reddish color; a faint rod. 
pats a: n, (Sax. sur, sour; Dan. syre, sorrel; W. 
suran. 

The popular name of certain species of Rumex, as 
Rumex acetosa, Rumex acetosella, &c., so named 
from its acid taste. The wood sorrel is of the genus 
Oxalis ; the Indian red and Indian white sorrels are of 
the genus Hibiscus. 

Salt of sorrel; binoxalate of potassa. Brande. 

SOR/REL-TREE,x. Aspecies of Andromeda, whose 
leaves are sometimes used as a substitute for sumach 
in dyeing. Farm. Encye. 

SOR/RI-LY, adv. [from sorry.] Meanly; despica- 
bly ; pitiably ; in a wretched manner. 

Thy pipe, O Pan, shall help, though I sing sorrily. Sidney, 

SOR/RI-NESS, nx. Meanness ; poorness ; despicable- 
nessa, 

SOR’ROW, x. [Sax. sorg: Goth. saurga; Sw. and 
Dan. sorg, care, solicitude, sorrow; D. zorg; G. 
sorge, care, concern, uneasiness; from the same 
root as sore, heavy.] 

The uneasiness or pnin of mind which is produced 
by the loss of any good, real or supposed, or by dis- 
appointment in the expectation of good ; grief; re- 
gret. The Joss of a friend we love occasions sorrow, 
the loss of pruperty, of health, or any source of hap- 

iness, causes sorrow. We feel sorrow for ourselves 
n misfortunes ; we feel sorrow for the calamities of 
our friends and our country. 


A world of woe and sorrow. Milton, 
The asfe and general antidote against sorrow Is Ssaley mens 


[L. soror, sister, and cedo, to 


SOR/ROW, v. i. (Sax. sarian, sargian, sorgian, Goth. 
saurgan, to be anxious, to sorrow.] 
To feel pain of mind in consequence of the actual 
loss of guod, or of frustated hopes of good, or of ex- 
pected loss of happiness ; to grieve ; to be sad. 


I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to 
repentance. —1 Cor. vii. 5 


I desire no man to sorrow for me. layward, 
Sorrowing most of all for the words which he spake, that they 
should see his face no more, — Acts xx, 


SOR’/ROW-BLIGHT-ED, (-blit-ed,) a. Blighted with 
sorrow. Mi 


SOR/ROW-ED, pp. Accompanied with sorrow. [Wot 
in use. Shak. 
BOR/ROW-FUL, ea. Sad; grieving for the loss of 


some good, or on account of some expected evil. 
2. Deeply serious; depressed ; dejected. 1 Sam. 1. 
3. Preducing sorrow ; exciting grief; mournful ; 
as, a sorrowful accident. ; 
4. Expressing grief; accompanied with grief; as, 
sorrowful meat. Job vi. 
SOR/ROW-FUL-LY, adv. In a sorrowful manner; in 
a manner to produce grief. 
SOR/ROW-FUL-NESS, 2. 


A State of being sorrowful ; 
ief. 


| SOR/ROW-ING, ppr. or a, Feeling sorrow, grief, or 


regret. 
SOR/ROW-ING, n. Expression of sorrow. Browne. 
SOR’/ROW-LESS, a. Free from sorrow. 
SOR/ROW-STRICK-EN, a. Struck with sorrow ; de- 
pressed. 
SOR’/RY, a. eee sarig, sari, from sar, sore.] 

1. Grieved for the loss of some good ; pained for 
some evil that has happened to o1fé’s self, or friends, 
or country. It does not ordinarily imply severe 
grief, but rather slight or transient regret. It may 
be, however, and often is, used to express deep grief. 
We are sorry to lose the company of those we love ; 
woe are sorry to lose friends or property ; we are sorry 
for the misfortunes of our friends or of our country. 

And the king was sorry. — Matt. xiv. 
2. Melancholy ; dismal. Spenser. 
3. Poor; mean; vile; worthless; as, a sorry 


slave ; a sorry excuse. L’Estrange. Dryden. 
Coarse complexions, ‘ 
And cheeks of sorry grain. Milton, 


SORT,2. [Fr.-sorte; It. sorta; Sp. suerte; Port. sorte ; 
id.; D. soort; Sw. and Dan. sort; L. sors, lot, 
chance, state, way, sort. This word is from the 
root of Fr. sortir, It. sortire, L, sortior; the radical 
sense of which is, to start or shoot, to throw or to 
fall, to come suddenly. Hence, sors is lot, chance, 
that which comes or falls. The sense of sort is prob- 
ably derivative, signifying that which is thrown out, 
separated, or selected. 
. A kind or species ; any number or collection of 
individual persons or things characterized by the 
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same or like qualities ; as, a sort of men; a sort of 
jiorses ; a zort of trees; a sort of poems or writings. 
Sort ia not a technical word, and therefore is used 
with less precision or moré“latitude than genus or 
species in the sciences. 

2. Manner ; form‘of boing or acting. 

Flowers, {n such sort worn, can neither be emelt nor seen well by 

those that wear thein.. Hooker, 

To Adam in what sort shall 1 appear? Milton. 
—.3, Class or order ; as, men of the wiser sort, or the 

better sort; all sorts of people. [Bee def. 1. 

4. Rank; condition above the vulgar. [Wot in 
use. | Shak, 
& A company or knot of people, ad in use.) 
Waller. 


e 
6. Degree of any quality. ; 


I shall not be wholly without praise, if in some sort f have co: 
his style, ae 


7. Lot. [Obs.] Shak. 

8. A pair; a set; a suit. 

Out of sorts; out of order; hence, unwell. [ Low.) 
Halliwell. 


SORT, v. % To separate, as things haviug like quali- 
ties from other things, and place them in distinct 
classes or divisions; as, to sort cloths according to 
their colors ; to surt wool or thread according to ita 
fineness. 

Shell fish have been, by some of the ancients, compared and 
sorted with Snaects, Bacon, 

Rays which differ in refrang{billty may be parted and sorted from 
one-another. Newton. 

2. To reduce to order from a@ state of confusion 

[See supra. ] 

3. To conjoin ; to put together in distribution. 

The swain percelving, by her words fll sorted, 

That she was wholly from herself transported, Brown, 

4, To cult; to choose from a number; to select. 

That he may sort her out a worthy spouse, Chapman, 

SORT, v.% To be joined with others of the same 
species, @ 

Nor do metals only eort with metals in the earth, and mineraly 
with minerals, Woodward, 


2. To consort ; to associate. 


The illlberality of parents toward children maken them bass and 
sort with any company. Bacon. . 


3. To suit ; to fit. 
They are happy whose natures sort with thelr vocations. Bacon, 


4. To terminate ; to issue; to have success. [Fr 
cope Not in use.] Bacon. 
5. To fall out. [Vot in use.] Shak. 
SORT’A-BLE, c. That may be sorted. 
2. Suitable ; befitting. Bacon. 


SORT’A-BLY, adv. Suitably; fitly. 4 
SORT’AL, a, Pertaining to or designating a sort 
Not in use, cke, 
SORT’ANCE, 2. Suitableness ; agreement. ie in 

hak. 


use. 
SORT’ED, pp. Separated and reduced to order from 
a state of confusion. 
SOR/TIE, (sor’te,) n. [Fr., from sortir, to issue.] 
A sally ; the issuing of a body of troops from a be- 
sieged place to attack the besiegers. 
SORT’I-LEGE, 2. [Fr., from sortilegium ; sors, 
lot, and lego, to select. | 
The act or practico of drawing lots; divination by 
draw ing lots. J. M. Jdason. 
Sorti.ecy $s not used.] ; 
SORT-I-LE/GIOUS, a, Pertaining to sortilege. 
Daub: 


UZ. 

SORTING, ppr. Soparating, as things having like 
qualities from other things, and reducing to order. 

SOR-TI’TION, (+tish/un,) x. [L. sortitio.] 

Selection or appointment by lt. Bp. Hall. 

SORT’MENT, x. The act of sorting; distribution 
into classes or kinds, 

2. A parcel sorted. [This word is buperseded by 
Assortment, which see. ] 

SO/RUS, 2x. ; pl. Sort. [Gr. cwpos, a heap.}] In bota- 
vy, @ name given to small clusters of minute cap- 
sules on the back of the fronds of ferns. 

SO‘RY,x. The ancient name of sulphate of iron. 

SOSS, v.i [G. sausen. See Bousk | [ Ure. 

To fall at once into achair or seat; to sit lazily, 
[Not in are Swift. 

SOSS, 7. A lazy fellow. [Not in use; but some of 
the common people in Now England call a lazy, slut 
tish woman a sozzle.] 

SOS-TE-NU'TO, [It.] Ih music, sustaining the 
sounds to the utmost of the nominal value of the 
time. 

SOT, x [Fr. sot; Arm, sodt; Sp. zote, zota; Port, 
zote; D. zot. The sense is stupid; Ch, ww. Clase 
8d, No. 61. 

1. A stupid person ; a blockhead; a dull fellow ;a 
dolt. Shak, South 
2. A person stupefied by excessive drinking; an 
habitaal drunkard. 
What can ennoble eote? 
SOT, v.t To atupefy ; to infatuate ; to besot. 
I hate to see a brave, bold fellow sotted, Dryden. 


Pope. 


[Wot much used.] [See Besot.] 
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BOT, -v.%. To tipple to stupidity. [Little used.] 
$0-Tiz-M.OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. cwrnpius, salubrious, 
and Anyoss Hiscomsses] 
_ A discourse he ith, or the science of promoting 
and preserving h. 
SOTH’I€ YEAR, x. ~The Egyptian year of 365 days, 
6 hours, so called fromr Sothis, the dug star. 
SOT'TISH, a. Dull; stupid; senseless; doltish ; 
\ very foolish. 
How ignorant are sottish pretenders to astrology | 


2. Dull with intemperance. 
SOT’TISH-LY, adv. Stupidly ; senselessly ; without 


Suift. 


reason. Bentley. 
SOT’TISH-NESS, n, Dullness in the exercise of rea: 
. 80n ; stupidity. ° 


\ Few consider Into what degree of eottishnese and confirmed ig- 
| norance men may sink themselycs. South, 
. 4 Stupidity from intoxication. South. 
807'TO VO'CE,(-vo'cha,) [It.] In music, with a re- 
strained voice or moderate tone. 
86U, (s00,) n.; pl. Sous. [Fr. sow, sol.] 4 
A French money of account, and a copper coin, in | 
| value the 20th part of a livre, or of a franc. 
aoe: See Suman. 
E6U-CHONG’, : 
S00-CHONG’, | ™ A kind of black tea. 
SOUGH, (suff,) v. % [Tevt. soefer.] To whistle; 
applied to the wind. Hist. of the Royal Society. 
SOUGH, (suf,) n. A small drain; an adit. 
Buchanan. 
2. (pron. sow.) <A hollow murmur or roaring; a 
buzzing, as, a sough in the ears. 
Ben Jonson. Halliwell. 
SOUGH, (suf,) x. [Scotch.] To whistle, as the wind. 
BOUGHT, (sawt,) pret. and pp. of Srzx. 
I am found of them who sought me not.—Is, Ixy. 
SOUL, (sdle,) n, [Hax. sawel, sawl, or saul; G. seele; 
D. ziel; Dan. siel; Sw. sidl.] 
1. The spiritual, rational, and immortal substance 
man, which distinguishes him from brutes ; that 
part of man which enables him to think and reason, 
and which renders him a subject of moral govern- 
ment. The immortality of the soul is a fundamental 
article of the Christiun system. 
\ Buch Is tho nature of the human soul, that it must have a God, 
an object of supreme affection. . Edwarde, 
2. The understanding ; the intellectual principle. 
The eyes of our souls then only begin to seo, when our bodily 
eyes are closing, Law. 
3. Vital principle. 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, Milton. 
4, Spirit; essence; chief part; as, charity, the 
soul of all the virtues. 
Emotion 1s tho soul of eloquence, E? Porter. 
5. Life ; animating principle or part; as, an able 
commander is the soul of an army. 
6. Internal power. 
_ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, Shak. 
7. A human being; a person. There was not a 
soul present. In Paris there are more than seven 
hundred thousand souls. London, Westminster, 
Southwark, and the suburbs, are said to contain 
twelve hundred thousand souls. 
8, Animal life. 
To deliver their soul from denth, and to keep them alive in 
a famine. — Ps, xxxin, 
9. Active power. . 
3 “And heaven would fly b-fere the driving soul, Dryden, 
10. Spirit ; courage ; fire ; grandeur of mind. 


That he wants caution he must neers confcas, 


But not a soul to give our arin B)iccess. Young. 


11. Generosity , nobleness of mind; @ colloquial 


V5 


ee 
, 12, An intelligent being. 
Every soul in heaven ahall Lond the knee, 
13. Heart ; affection. 
The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David. —1 Sam, 
xvill. 
14, In Scripture, appetite; as, the full soul; the 
hungry soul. Prov. xxvii. Job xxxi. 
15. A familigr compellation of a person, but often 
expressing some qualities of the mind; as, alas! 
. or soul; he was a good soul. [ 
SOUL, vt To endue witha soul, [Vot used ] 
f Chaucer. 


ry: _ 
BOWL, i v.% [Sax. sufl, sufel, broth, pottage.] 


To afford suitable sustenance. [Wot in use.} 
Warner, 
S6UL’-BELL, n. The passing bell. Hall, 
SOUL’/-BE-TRAY’ING, a Tending to betray the 
soul. 
SOUL'-CALM’ING, 
soul, 
BOUL’-DE-STROY’ING, a. Pernicious to the soul. 
Procrastination of repentance and falth is a soul 


Milton. 


(-kam/ing,) a. Tranquilizing the 
Lee. 


destroying evil. 
SOUL/-' 16-RA8'ED, a, Diseased in soul or mind.| 
[Wot used.] Spenser. 


SOU 


SOUL!-DIS-80LV'ING, a. Melting or tend!ng to 
soften the soul. Beattie, 
SOUL’ED, a. Instinct with soul or feeling ; as, Gre- 
cian chiefs largely souled. Dryden. 

SOUL’-EN-TRANC/ING, a. Enrapturing the soul. 
Coleridge. 
SOUL’-FELT. a. Deeply felt. 
SOUL’-HARD'EN-ED, a. Having an obdurate heart, 
Coleridge. 
SOUL/LESS, a. Without a soul, or without greatness 
or nobleness of mind , mean ; spiritless. 


Slave, soullesa villain. 


SOUL/-SEOT, [soul and scot.] A funeral duty, 

SOUL’-SHOT, or money paid by the Roman Cath- 
olics, in former times, for a requiem for the soul. 

Ayliffe. 

SOUL’-SEARCH-ING, (sdle’serch-ing,) a Searching 
the sou] or heart. 

SOUL/-SELL-ING, a, [soul and sell.] Selling per- 
sons, dealing in the purchase and sale of human be- 
ings. J. Barlow. 

SOUL’-SICK, a. [soul and sick.] Diseased in mind 
or soul; morally diseascd. Hall. 

SOUL/-STIR-RING, a. Exciting the soul. E. Everett. 

SOUL’ SUB-DO‘ING, a. Subduing the soul. 

SOUND a. [Sax. sund: D. gezond; G. g.sund; Dan. 
and Sw. sund; Basque, sendoa; L. sanus; Fr. sain; 
Sp. and It. sano; Ch. and Syr. jon. Class Sn, No. 
18, 24,35. It is from driving or straining, stretch- 
ing. 

entire ; unbroken ; not shaky, split, or defect- 

ive ; as, sound tiinber. 

2, Undecayed ; wh Je; perfect, or not defective; 
as, sound fruit; a.sound apple or melon. 

3. Unbroken ; not bruised or defective ; not lacer- 
ated or decayed ; as, a sound lunh, 

4, Not carious ; not decaying ; as, a sound tooth. 

5. Not broken or decayed; not defective; as, a 
sound ship, 

6. Whole; entire; unhurt; unmutilated; as, a 
sound body, 

7. Healthy; not diseased; not being in a morbid 
state ; having all the organs complete and in perfect 
action; a3, a sound body ; sound health ; a sound coyn- 
stitution ; a sound man ; a sound horse. 

8, Founded in truth; firm; strong; valid; solid; 
tbat can not be overthrown or refuted; as, sound 
reasoning; a sound argument; a sound objection ; 
sound \octrine; sound principles, 

9. Hyght ; correct ; well founded ; free from error; 
orthodox. 2 Tim. i. 

Let my heart be sound in thy statutes. — Ps. cxix. 


10. Heavy ; laid on with force ; as, sound strokes ; 
a sound beating. 

11. Founded in right and law ; legal; valid; not 
defective ; that can not be overthrown; as, a sound 
title to land ; sound justice. 

12, Fast; profound; unbroken; undisturbed ; as, 
sound sleep. 

13. Perfect, as intellect ; not broken or defective ; 
not enfeebled by age or accident ; not wild or wan- 
dering; not deranged; as, a sound mind; a sound 
understanding or reason. 

Sound currency ; in commerce, @ currency whose ac- 
tual value is the same as its nominal value; and, if 
in bank notes or other substitute for silver and gold, 
acu, ency which is so sustained by funds that it is 
at af time convertible into gold and silver, and of 
confse of equal value. 

SOUND, edo. Soundly ; heartily. 
So sound he slept that nought might him awake. Spenser. 


SOUND, 2. The air-bladdér of a fish. 
SOUND,zx. [Sax. sund, a narrow sea or strait, a swim- 


Shak, 
te 


ming ; Sw. and Dan, sund; Pers. UUs shana, aswim- 


ming, L. natatio. Qu. can this name be given to a 
naseow sea, because wild beasts were accustomed to 
pase it by swimming, like Bosporus; or is the word 
from the root of sound, whole, denoting a stretch, or 
narrowness, from stretching, like straight; or from 
its sounding ?] 

A narrow passage of water, or a strait between the 
main land and an islé; or a strait connecting two 
seas, or connecting a sea or lake with the ocean ; as, 
the sound which connects the Baltic with tho ocean, 
between Denmark and Sweden; the sound that sep- 
arates Long Island from the main land of New York 
and Connecticut, 

SOUND, 2. [Fr. sonde; Sp. sonda, See the followng 
verb, 

el coats which surgeons introduce into the 
bladder, in order to discover whether there is a stone 
in that viscus or not. Cooper. Sharp. 

SOUND, v. t. [Sp. sondar or sondear; Fr. sender. 
This word is probably connected with the L, sonus, 
Eng. sound, the primary sense of which is, to stretch, 
or reach. 

1. To try, as the depth of water and the quality of 
the ground, by sinking a plummet or Jead attached 
to a line on which are marked the number of fath- 
oms, to ascertain the depth of water. The lower 
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end of the lead is covered with tallow, by means 
which some portion of the earth, sand, gravel, shells,' 
&c., of the bottom, adhere to it, and are drawn up. 
By these means, aud the depth of water, and the na- 
ture of the bottom, which are carefully marked on 
good charts, seamen may know how far a sbip is 
from land in the night, or in thick weather, and in 
many cases when the land is too remote to be visi- 
ble. 

2, To introduce a sound into the bladder of a pas, 
tient, in order to ascertain whether a stone is there 
or not. 

When a patient Is to be sounded, , Cooper. » 

3. To try; to examine ; te discover, or endeavor 
to discover, that wbich lies conceaiéed in another’s 
ee: ; to search out the intention, opinion, will, or 

éesires. 


1 ws in Jest, 
And by that offer meant to sound your breast. The 
I’ve sounded my Nutuiulans man by man. _ Addison. 


SOUND, v. i. To use the line and lead in searching 
the depth of water. 

The shipmen sounded, and found {t twenty fathoms,— Acts 

RxVu 
SOUND, 2. The cuttle-fish. 
SOUND, n. [Sax. son; W. ston; Ir. soins Fr. son; It. 
suono; Sp. son; L. sonus, from sono, to sound, sing, 
rattle, beat, &c. ‘This may be a dialectical variation 
of L. tonus, tono, which seems to be allied to Gr. rei 
yw, to stretch, or strain, L. teneo. 

1. Noise ; report ; the object of hearing ; that which 
strikes the ear; or, more philosophically, an impres- 
sion, or the effect of an impression, nade on the or- 
gans of hearing by an impulse or vibration of the qj, 
caused by a collision of bodies, or by other means 4 
as, the sound of a trumpet or drum; the sound of tle 
human voice; a horrid sound; a charming sound; a 
sharp sound; a high sound. . 

2. A vibration of air caused! a collision of bad- 
ies, or other meahs, sufficient ‘9 affect the auditory 
nerves when perfect. Some persons are so entirely 
deaf that they can not hear the loudest sounds, Aud- 
tble sounds are such as are perceptible by the organs 
of hearing. Sounds, not audible to men, may be 
audible to animals of more sensible organs. «, + { 

3. Noise without signification ; empty noise ;inoise 
and nothing else. 7.8 

It is the sense, and not the sound, that must be the principle. 

began = 


Ainsworths 


SOUND, v.i Tomake a noise; to utter a voice; ta 
make gn impulse of the air that shall strike the or- 
gans of hearing with a pnrticulat effect. We say, an 
instrument sounds well or ill; it sounds shrill; the 
voice sounds harsh. F 

And first taught speaking trumpets how to sound. Dryden. 


2. To exhibit by sound, or likeness of sound. This 
relation sounds rather like a fiction than a truth. 

3. To be conveyed in sound ; to be spread or pub- 
lished. : ; 

From you sounded out the word of the Lord. —1 Thess, 7, 

To sound in damages, in law, is when there is no 
specific value of property in demand to serve as a rule 
of damages, as in actions of tort or trespass, as distin- 
guished from actions of debt, &c. Elisworth, 

SOUND, v. t. To cause to make a noise; as, to sound 
a trumpet or a horn. 

2. To utier audibly ; as, to sound a note with the 
voice. 

3. To play on; as, to sound an instrument. 

4. To order or direct by a sound; to give g signal 
for, by a certain sound ; as, to sound a retreau : 

5. To celebrate or honor by sounds; to cause to be 
reported ; as, to sound one’s praise. 

. _§ To spread by sound or report ; to publish or pro- 
claim; as, to sound the praises or fame of a great 
man, or a great exploit. We sometimes say, to sound 
abroad. 

SOUND’-BOARD, n, Athin board which prop- 

SOUND/ING-BOARD, | agates the sound in an or- 
gan, violin, or other musical instrument. 


To many a row of pipes the sound-board breathes. Milton. 


2. A board, or structure with a flat surface, sns- 
pended over a pulpit, to prevent the sound of the 
preacher’s voice from ascending, and thus propaga- 
ting it farther in a horizontal direction. 

SOUND’ED, pp. Caused to make a noise; uttered 
audibly. 

2. Explored ; examined. 

SOUND/-HEAD-ED, a. Having sound principles. 
SOUND/-HEART-ED, (-hirt-ed,) a, Having a sound 
heart or affections, = 
POEs per. Causing to sound ; uttering audi- 
y= : 

2. Trying the depth of water by the plummet; ex- 
pmining the intention or will. 

3. a. Sonorous; making a noise, 

4, Having a magnificent sound; as, words more 
sounding or significant. den, 
SOUND/ING, n. The act of attering noise ; the act 
of endeavoring to discover the opinion or desires ; the 

act of throwing the lead. 


In surgery, the operation of introducing. ths 
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sound into the bladder; called Srarcuine for the 


/ stone. Cooper. 

BOUND/ING-BOARD. See Socnn-Boarp. 

BOUND'ING-POST, n. A small post in a violin and 
violoncello, set under the bridge for a support, for 
propagating the sounds to the back of the instru- 


ment. 

BOUND'ING-ROD, x. A rod or piece of iron used to 
aseertain the depth of water in a ship’s hold. It is 
let down in a groove by a pump. Mar. Dict. 

OUND/INGS, n. pl. Any place or part of the ocean, 

where a deep sounding-line will reach the bottom ; 
also, the kind of ground or bottom where the lead 
reaches. : 

2. The quality of the ground brought up by the 

* gounding-lead, and the depth of water. Tot*en. 

SOUND’LESS, a. That ean not be fathomed ; having 
no sound. 

BOUND’LY, adv. 
heartily. 

2. Severely ; lustily; with heavy blows; smartly ; 
as, to beat one svundly. 

3. Truly ; without fallacy or error ; as, to judge or 
reason soundly. 

4, Firmly ; as, a doctrine soundly settled. Bacon. 

5. Fast ; closely ; so as not to be easily awakened ; 
as, to sleep soundly. Locke. 

SOUND’NESS, xn. Wholeness; entireness; an un- 
broken, unimpaired, or undecayed state; as, the 
soundness of timber, of fruit, of the teeth, of a 
limb, &c. [See Souwp.] 

2. An unimpuired state of an animal or vegetable 
body ; a state in which the organs aré entire, and 
regularly perform their functions. We say, the 
soundness of the body, the soundness of the constitu- 
tion ; the soundness of health, 

, 3 Firmness ; strength ; solidity ; truth ; as, sound- 
ess of reasoning or argument, of doctrine or princi- 


[from sound, entire.) Healthily ; 


1 
Ez rath j rectitude ; firmness ; freedom from error 
- of fallacy ; orthodoxy ; as, soundness of faith. 
BOUP, (soop,) n. [Fr. soupe; It. zuppa, sop; Sp. sopa, 
gop, or soup; G. suppe; D. soep; Ice. saup. [See 
Sue and sat 

x86 | broth ; a decoction of flesh for food, highly 
seasoned. . 

SOUP, (soop,) v. t. To sup; to breathe out. [Wot in 
use. 2 relif. 
BOUP, (soop,) v. t. Tosweep. [Vet in use.] [See 
Sweep and Swoop.] ‘all. 
BOUR, a. [Sax. sur, surig; G. sauer; D. zuxr; Sw. 
sur; Dan. suur; W. str; Arm. sur; Fr. sur, sure; 
Heb. 10, to depart, to decline, to turn, as liquors, to 

become sour, See Class Sr, No. 16, and No, 11.] 

1. Acid; having a pungent taste; sharp to the 
taste ; turt; as, vinegar is sour; sour cider; sour 
beer. 

2. Acid and austere, or astringent ; as, sun-ripe 
fruits are often sour. 

3. Harsh of temper; crabbed ; peevish ; austere ; 
morose ; as, a man of a sour temper. 


4. Afflictive ; as, sour adversitics, (Not in use,] 


Shak. 
5. Expressing discontent or peevishness. He 
ver uttered a sour word. 

The lord treasurer oft-n looked on me with a sour countenance, 
<> Suift 
6. Harsh to the feelings ; cold and damp; as, sour 
weather. 
7. Rancid ; musty. 
8. Turned, as milk ; coagulated. 
BOUR,2. A sour or acid substance. Spenser. 
SOUR, v.t To make acid; to cause to have a sharp 


taste. 
So the sun’s heat, with different powers, 


Ripens the gripe, the Lquor sours. Swift. 
2. To make harsh, cold, or unkindly. 
Tufts of grisa sour iand. Mortimer, 


3. To make harsh in temper ; to make cross, crab- 
bed, peevish, or discontented. Misfertunes often 
sour the temper. 

Pride had not soured, nor wrath dcbased my heart, Harte. 


4. To make uneasy or less agreeable. 


Hai’, great fang | 
To sour your happiness I must report 


The queen is dead. Shak, 


5. ia rural economy, to macerate, as lime, and ren- 
der fit for plaster or mortar. Encyc. 
SOUR, v.i. To become acid; to acquire the quality 

of tartness or pungency to the taste. Cider sours 

rapidly in the rays of the sun. When food sours in 
the stomach, it is evidence of imperfect digestion. 
2. To become peevish or crabhed. 
They hinder the hatred of vice from souring into severity, 
Addison. 
SOURCE, 2, [Fr. source; Arm sourcenn; either from 
sourdre or sortir, or the L. surgo. The Italian sor- 
gente is from surgo.] 

1, Properly, the spring or fountain from which a 
stream of water procesds, or any collection of water 
within the earth er upon its surface, in which a 
stream originates, This 1s called also the head of 


sou 


———$—. 
the stream. We cull the water of a apring, where it 
issues from the earth, the source of the stream or 
rivulet proceeding from it. We say also, that 
springs have their sources in subterranean ponds, 
lakes, or collections of water. We say also, that a 
large river has its source ina lake. For example, the 
St. Lawrence has its se+ « in the great lakes of 
America. 

2. First cause ; original; that which gives rise to 
any thing. Thus ambition, the Jove of power, and 
of fame, have been the sources of half the calami- 
ties of nations, Intemperance is the source of innu- 
merable evils to individuals, 

3. The first producer ; he or that which originates ; 


as Greece, the source of arts. ‘aller, 
SOUR/-€ROUT,)n. [G. sauer-kraut, i. e., sour-cab- 
SOUR/-KROUT, bage.] 


Cabbage cut fine, pressed into a cask, and suffered 
to ferment till it becomes sour. 
SOUR'DET, n, [Fr. sourdine, from sourd, deaf.] 
The little pipe of a trumpet. 
SOUR’-DOCK, x. Sorrel, so called. 
SOUR’ED, pp. Made sour; made peevish. 
SOUR'-GOURD, n.. An evergreen tree of the genus 
Adansonia, which yields a fruit resembling a gourd. 
See ADANSONIA 
SOUR'ING, ppr, 
ing peevish. 
SOUR’ING, x. That which makes acid. 
SOUR/ISH, a4. Somewhatsour; moderately acid ; as, 
sourtsh fruit; a sourish taste. 
SOUR’LY, ado. With acidity, 
2. With peevishness ; with acrimony. 
The stern Athenian prince 
Then sourly smiled, Dryden, 
3. Discontentedly. Brown, 
SOUR/NESS, n. Acidity; sharpness to the taste; 
tartness ; as, the sourness of vinegar or of fruit. 
Sournese being one of those simple ideas which one can not 
describe. Arbuthnot, 
2. Asperity ; harshness of temper. 
Tuke care thit no sournesas and moroseness mingle with our 
seriousness of mind. Nelson. 
SOUR’-SOP, x. A small evergreen tree of the West 
Indies, the Anona muricata, which bears a large suc- 
culent fruit, It is clusely allied to the custard apple. 
Loudon. P. Cyc 
SOUS, (soo,) n.; pl. of Sou or Sor. [See Sou.] 
SOUSE, 2. [Ir. sousgeach, watery.] 
1. Pickle made with salt. 
2. Something kept or steeped in pickle. 
3. The ears, feet, &c., of swine pickled. 
SOUSE, »v. t. To steep in pickle. 
But souse the cabbage with a bounteous heart, 
2. To plunge into water. 
They soused me into the Thames, with as little remorse as they 
drown blind ; uppics. Shak, 
SOUSE, v. i. [Ger. sausen, to rush.] 
To fall suddenly on; to rush with speed; as a 
hawk on its prey. 

Jove’s bird will souse upon the timorous hare. Dryden, 
SOUBE, »v. t. To strike with sudden violence. Shak. 
SOUSE, adv. With sudden violence. [This word is 

low and vulgar.) 
SOUS’ED, (soust,) pp. Steeped in pickle. 
2. Plinged into water. 
SOUT’ER, (soot’/er,) n. [Sax. sutere; L. sutor.] 
A shoemaker ; a cobbler. [Wot in use.] Chaucer, 
SOUT'ER-LY, adv. Like acobbler. [Not in use.] 
SO6OUT/ER-RAIN, n. [Fr.; that is, sub-terrain, under 


daking acid; becoming sour; mak- 


Pope. 


ground.] 
A grotto or cavern under ground. [Not English.] 
Arbuthnot. 
SOUTH, 2. [Sax. suthi G. sud; D. zuid; Dan. sud, 
Sw. sdder; Fr. sud; Arm. su J 


1. The north and south are opposite points in the 
horizon ; each ninety degrees, or the quarter of a 
great circle, distant from the east and west. A man 
standing with his face toward the east or rising sun, 
has the soutk on his right hand. The meridian of 
every place is a great circle passing through the 
north and south points. Strictly, south is the hori- 
zontal point in the meridian of a place, on the right 
hand of a person standing with his face toward the 
east. But the word is applied to any point in the 
meridian, between the horizon and the zenith. 

2. In a less exact sense, any point or place on the 
earth or in the heavens, which is near the meridian 
toward the right hand as one faces the east. 

3. A southern region, country, or place; as, the 
queen of the south, in Scripture. So, in Europe, the 
people of Spain and Italy are spoken of as living in 
the south, In the United States, we speak of the 
States of the south, and of the north. 

4. The wind that blows from the south. [Wot 
used. hak, 

SOUTH, a. In any place north of the tropic of Cancer, 
pertaining to or lying in the meridian towasd the 
Bun ; as, a south wind. 

2. Being in a southern direction ; as, the south sea. 

SOUTH, adv. Toward the south. A ship sails south ; 
the wind blows south, 


SOW 
SOUTH-€0T’TI-AN, zn. A fullower of Joanna South 
cott, a fanatical female, who made a great noise in 
England at the close of the ‘ast and beginning of the, 
present century. at 
SOUFH-EAST’, x. The polns of the compass equally, 
distant from the south and east. Bacy te” 
SOUTH-EAST", a. In the direction of south-east, op 
coming from the south-east ; as, a south-east wind.! 
SOUTFH-EAST’ER-LY, a, In the direction of south) 
east or nearly so, 

2. From the south-east, as wind. 
SOUTH-EAST’ERN, a. Toward the south-east, 
SOUTH/ER-LY, (suth’er-ly,) a. Lying at the south, 

or in a direction nearly south ;~as, a southerly point. 

2. Coming from the south or a point nearly south ; 

as, a southerly wind. 
PS EN (suth’ern,) @ [Sax. suth and ern, 
place. 

iG Dadneiae to the south; meridional; as, the 

southern hemisphere. 

2. Lying toward the south ; as, a southern country 

or climate. 

3. Coming from the south ; as, a southern breeze. 
SOUFH’ERN-ER, (suth’ern-er,) x. An inhabitant or; 

native of the south or 8 wuthera States, 
SOUFH’ERN-LY, (suth’ern-ly,) adv. 
south, 
SOUFH’ERN-MOST, (suth’ernamist,) a. 
toward the south, 
SOUFH'ERN-WOQOD, (suth’ern-woed,) m <A plant 
nearly allied to the wormwood. Miller, ~ 
The southernwood is the Artemisia abrotanum, a 
congener of the wortnwood. 
*SOUFH'ING, a. Going toward the south; as, the 
southing sun. den. 
SOUFH'ING, x. Tendency or motion to the south. 
Dryden. 

2. The southing of the moon, the time at which 

the moon passes the meridian, Mar. Dict. © 

3. Course or distance south ; the difference of lati-; 

tude made by a vessel to the southward. 
SOUTH’MOST, a. Furthest toward the south. 


Toward the 
Hakewill. 
Furthest: 


Milton, 
SOUFH'RON, (suth’-,) 2. An inhabitant of the more. 
southern part of a country. W. Scott, 


Bi V . 
SUPER or aD See Soornsay. 
SOUFH'WARD, (suth‘ard,) adv. Toward the south ; 


as, to go. southward. . Locke. 4 
SOUFH'’WARD, (suth'ard,) x. The southern regions 
or countries, Ralegh. 
SOU'FH-WEST’, nr. [south and west.] The point 


of the compass equally distant from the south and 
west. ‘Bacon. { 

SOUFH-WEST’, a. Lying in the direction of the 
south-west , as, a south-west country, : 

2. Coming from the south-west ; as, a south-west 
wind, 

SOUFH-WEST’ER-LY, a. 
west, or nearly so. 

2, Coming fronr the south-west, or a point near it; 
as, a south-westerly wind. 

SOUFH-WEST’ERN, a. In the direction of south+ 
west, or nearly so; as, to sail a south-western course, 

SOU V’E-NANCE, (soov’e-nance,) x [Fr.] Remeim- 
brance, oy English, nor is it used.) Spenser. 

SOUV’E-NIR, (soov’/e-neer,) n, {Fr.] A remem- 
brancer. 

SOV‘ER-EIGN, (suv/er-in,) a. [We retain this bar- 
barous orthography from the Norman souverergn. 
which doubtless was adopted through a mistake of 
its origin. ‘The true spelling would be Suveran, from 
the L. supernus, superus; Fr. souverain; It. sovrano ; 
Sp. and Port. soberano. See Suveran.] 

1, Supreme in power; possessing supreme domin- 
jon; as, a soverezgn prince. Goud is the sovereign 
Ruler of the universe. 

2. Supreme ; superior to all others; chief. God is 
the soverecgn good of all who love and obey him. 

3. Supremely efficacious ; superior to all others; 
predominant ; effectual; as, a sovereiyn remedy. 

4, Supreme ; pertaining to the first magistrate of a 
nation ; as, sovereign authority. 

SOV’ER-EIGN, (suv’er-in,) xn A supreme lord or 
ruler ; one who possesses the highest authority with- 
out control. Some earthly princes, kings, and em- 
perors are sovereigns in their dominions. 

2. A supreme magistrate ; a king. 

3. A gold coin of England, value 20s. or £1 ster- 


In the direction of south- 


ling. . 

SOV ERBIGN-IZE, (suv/er-in-ize,) v. i, To exercise 
supreme authority, [WVvt in woe Herbert. 
SOV’ER-EIGN-LY, (suv/er-in-le,) adv. Supremely ; 

in the highest degree. 


He was sovereigniy lovely fa himself, (Lite used.) Boyle, 


SO V’ER-EIGN-TY, (suv’er-inte,) m. Supreme pow- 
er; supremacy ; the possession of the highest power, 
or of uncontrollable power. Absolute sovercignty 
belongs to God only. r . 

SOW,n. (Sax. suga; Sw. sugga: D. eug; G. sau.) 

1. The female of the hog kind or of swine. 
2. An oblong piece of lead. Ainsworth, 
3. An insect ; a milleped. Ainsworth, 
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4OW’-BREAD, (-bred,), x» A tuberous-rooted plant 
of the genus Cyclamen, on which wild swine in 
Ttaly feed. “., Loudon. - 

9OW!-BUG, », An isopodous crustaceous animal ; a 
milleped. : 

gOW'_THIS-TLE, (-this‘l,)'n, A plant of the genus 

~ Sonchus, said to be eaten by swine and some other 
animals. The downy sow-thistle is of the genus An- 
dryala. ; - 

SOW, v. t.3 pret. Sowep; pp. Sowen or Sown. [Sax. 
sawan; G, sien; D. zagjen; Sw. sa; Dan. saaer ; 
Russ, siyu ; perhaps L. sevi This word is probably 
contracted. ] 

1. To scatter on ground, for the purpose of growth 
and the production of a crop; as, to sow good seed ; 
to sow a bushel of wheat or ryo tothe acre; to sow 
oats, clover, or barley; to sow seed in drills, or tu 
sow it broad-cast. Oats and flax should be sown 
early in the spring. 

9, To scatter seed over for growth; as, to sow 
ground or land; to sow ten ora hundred acresin a 
year. 

, 3. To spread, or to originate ; to propagate ; as, to 
sow discord. 
nS Born to afflict my Marcia’s family, N 

‘And sow dissension in the hearts of brothera 

4. To supply or stock with seed. 

The Intellectual faculty is 2 goodly field, and It is the worst hus- 

_  bandry in the world to sow it with trifies. Hale. 

5. To scatter over ; to besprinkle. 

He sowed with stars the heaven. Milton, 
nae Morn now sowed the earth with orient pearl Milton. 
SOW, v.i. Toscatter seed for growth and the pro- 

duction of a crop. In New England, farmers begin 
to sow in April. 

They that sow in téars shall reap In Joy. — Ps. exxvi. 
85W, for Szrw, is notin use. [See Szw.] 

SOW/ANS, )x. pl. [Scottish.] A nutritious arti- 

SOW’ENS, cle of food made from the husk of 
the oat, by a process not unlike that by which com- 
mon starch is made. In England it is called Firum- 
MERY. 

SOWCE, for Sousz. [See Rouen] 

BOW’'ED, pp. Scattered on ground, asseed ; sprinkled 
with seed, as ground. We say, seed is sowed; or 
Jand is soroed. 

SOW’'ER, x. He that scatters seed for propagation. 

Behold, a sower went forth to sow. — Matt. xiii. 
~2 One who scatters or spreads; as, a sower of 
words, Fakewill, 

3. A breeder; a promoter ; as, a sower of suits. 

Bacon. 

SOW'ING, ppr. Scattering, as seed; sprinkling with 
seed, as ground ; stocking with seed. 

SOW'ING, x. The act of scattering seed for propaga- 


tion. 
SOW’INS, z. a3 See Sowans. 
SOWL, »v. t. ‘o pull by the ears. 
Not used in America.] 
BOWN, pp. Scattered, as seed ; sprinkled with seed, 
as ground. 
SOY, 2. A kind of sauce for fish, brought chiefly 
, from Japan, prepared principally from the seeds of a 
leguminose plant called Sosa, or rather Sora, which 
is the Soja hispida. Tully. 
8OZ’ZLE, n. [See Soss.] A sluttish woman, or one 
that spils water and other liquids carelessly. 
New England. 
SPA,n. A general name for a spring of mineral water, 
from a place of this name in Germany. 
SPAAD, (spid,) n A kind of mineral; spar. [Sp. 
espato.} [ Obs.] Woodward. 
SPACE, nx. [Fr. espace; Sp. espacio; It. spario; L. 
spatium, space; spatior, to wander. This word is 
probably formed on the root of pateo. Class Bd.] 
1. Room; extension. Space, in the abstract, is 
mere extension. 
Pure apace ts capable nelther of resistance ner motinn, Locke. 


, % Any quantity of extension. In relation to 
bodies, space is the interval between any two or 
More objects; as, the space between two stars or two 
hills. The quantity of space or extent between 
‘bodies, constitutes their distance from each other. 
_ 3. The distance or interval between lines; as in 
\books. The spaces in music are named as well as 
the lines. yous 
4. Quantity of time; also, the interval between 
two points of time. - 
‘Nine iimes the epace that measures day and night. Milton, 
God may defer his judgments for a tune, and give © people a 
longer space for repentance, ~ Tillotson, 
5, A short time; a while. : 
To stay your deadly strife a space, 
ee sense is nearly obsolate.] 
SPACE, v. i, Torove. [Wot in use.] Spenser, 
SPACE, v. t. Among printers, to make spaces or 
wider Intervals between lines. 
SPAC/ED, (spast,) pp. Divided into wider intervals 
between lines. 
BPACE/FYL, a. Wide; extensive, [Wot used.] 
; .* Sandys, 


Addison, 


Shak. 


f 
Spenser, 


SPA 
SPAC/ING, ppr Making wider intervals between 


lines, 
SPA/CIOUS, a. [Fr. spacieux; Sp. spatioso; It. spa- 
zioso; L. spatiosus.] 
, 1. Wide ; roomy ; having large or ample room ; 
not narrow ; as, a spacious church; a spacious hall 
or drawing-rooin. 
2. Extensive; vast in extent; as, the spacious 
. earth ; the spacious ocean. 
SPA’CIOUS-LY, adv. Widely ; extensively. 
SPA'/CIOUS-NESS, n. Wideness; largeness of ex 
tent; roominess ; as, the spaciousness of the rooms 
in a building. 
2, Extensiveness ; vastness of extent ; as, the spa 
ciousness of the ocean. 
SPAD/DLE, x. [dim. of spade.] A little spade. 
e Mortimer. 
SPADE,x. [Sax. spad, spada; G. spaten; D. spaade, 
Dan. and Sw. spade; probably from breadth, exten- 
sion, coinciding with L. spatula, from the root of 
ated. 
- i. 1 instrument for digging or cutting the ground, 
consisting of a bread and nearly rectangular blade 
of iron with a handle. 
2. A suit of cards. 
3. A deer three years old ; written also Srarp. 
4. A gelded beast. [IL spado. 
SPADE, v. t. To dig with a spade; or to pare off the 
sward of land with a spade. 
SPADE/-BONE, 2. [spade and bone.] The shoulder- 
blade. [TJ believe little ey | 
SPADE/FUL, n. [spade and full.] As much es a 
spade will hold. 
"SPA-DI/'CEOUS, (spa-dish’us,) a [L. spadiceus, from 
spadiz, a light red color.] 
1, Of a light red color, usually denominated Bay. 
Brown. 
2. In botany, a spadiceous flower, is a sort of ag- 
gregate flower, having a receptacle common to many 
florets, within a spatha, as in palms, dracontium, 
arum, &c. Martyn. 
SPA-DILLE’, (spa-dil’,) x. [Fr.] The ace of spades 
at omber. 
SPAD/ING, ppr. Digging with a spade. 
SPA/DIX,2. [L.] In botany, the receptacle in palms 
and some other plants, proceeding from a spatha. 


Martyn. 
SPA’DO, zn. wre A gelding. Brown. 
SPA-DROON’, x. A cut and thrust sword, lighter 
than a broadsword. Smart. 
SPA-GYRIE, a. [L. spagyricus.] 
Chemical. [Wot in use.] 
SPA-GYR/I€, xn. Achemist. [Wot in use.] Hall. 
SPAG’/YR-IST, n. A chemist. [Wot in use.] Boyle. 
SPA‘HEE,) n._ [Turk. sipahi; Pers. sipahee. See 
SPA/HI, Szapoy.] 
One of the Turkish cavalry. The spahis were dis- 
banded with the janizaries. 
eae pret, of Speak; nearly obsolete We now use 
POKE.- 
SPALL, (spawl,) 2. [Fr. epaule; It. spalia.] 
1. The shoulder. [Not English.] Fairfaz. 
2. Achip. [Not in use. 
SPALT, ) 2. _ A whitish, scaly mineral, used to pro- 
SPELT, mote the fusion of metals. Bailey. Ash, 
SPALT, a. [Dan. spalt, a split; G. spalten, to split.) 
Brittle; Hable to break or split. Halliwell, 
SPAN, n. ([Sax. span; D. span; G. spanne; Dan. 
spand, a span in measure; Sw. span, a span in meas- 
ure, and a set of coach horses, G. gespann; verbs, 
Sax. spannan, to span, to unite ; gespanian, to join ; 
D. and G. spannex ; Dan. spander, to strain, stretch, 
bend, yoke. This word is formed on the root of 
bend, L. pando. The primary sense is, to strain, 
stretch, extend, hence to join a team, Dan. forspand, 
D. gespan. 
1. The space from the end of the thumb to the 
end of the little finger when extended ; nine inches; 


the eighth of a fathom. Holder, 
2. A short space of time. 
Life ’s but a span; T°ll every inch enjoy. Furguhar, 


3. In architecture, the spread or extent of an arch 
between ils abutments. 

4. A span of horses, consists of two, usually of 
about the same color, and otherwise nearly alike, 
which are usually harnessed side by side. The word 
signifies ie ge the same as Yoxe, when applied to 
horned cattle, from buckling or fastening together. 
But in America, span always implies resemblance in 
color at least; it being an object of ambition with 
gentlomen and with teamsters to unite two horses 
abreast that are alike. 

5. In seamen’s language, a rope secured at both 
ends to any object, the purchase being hooked to the 
bight. Totten, 

SPAN, v. t. To measure by the hand with the fin- 
gers extended, or with the fingers encompassing tho 
object; as, to span a space or distance; to span a 
cylinder. 

2. To measure or reach from one side of to the 
other ; as, to span the heavens, 

SPAN, v. i. To agree in color, or in color and size ; 
as, the horses span well. New England. 


SPA 


SPAN, ret, of Spin. [Obs.] We now use Srun. 
SPAN/CEL, x. A rope to tie a cow’s hind legs. [Lo- 
. ve Gros 


es 
'CEL, v. t. To tie the Jegs of a horse or cow 
with a rope. [Local.] ~ _ Malone 
SPAN/CEL-IN 2 pPr Tying a cow’s hind legs. 
SPAN/COUN-TER, ) n. A play at which money is 
SPAN'FAR-THING, thrown within a span or cim 
cuit marked Swift, 
SPAN’DREL, zn. The irregular triangular space be- 
tween the curve of an arch and the rectangle inclos- 
ing it. , Guilt, — 
SPANE, v.t. [D. speenen.] 
To wean. [Wot in use.] 
SPANG, 2. |[D. spange, a spangle; Gr. geyyw. 
A spangle or shining ornament; a thin piece of 
metal or other shining material. [Wot in use.] 
Bacon. 
SPAN’'GLE, (spang’gl,) x. [Supra.] A smail plate 
or boss of shining metal; something brilliant used 
as an ornament. 
2. An y little thing sparkling and brillant, like 
pieces of metal ; as crystals of ice. 
Por the rich epangies that adorn the sky. Waleer. 


SPAN’GLE, (spang’gl,) v. t To set or sprinkle with 
spangles; to adorn with small, distinct, brilliant 
bodies ; as, a spangled breastplate. Donne. 

What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty. Shak. 


SPAN//GLED, (span’gld,) pp. or a. Set with spangle: 
SPAN''GLER, xn. One that spangles, Keates. 
SPAN"GLING, ppr. Adorning with spangles, 
SPAN/IEL, (span‘yel,) x. [Fr. epagneul; said to be 
from Hispaniola, now Haytt.] 
1. A dog used in sports of the field, remarkable 
for his sagacity and obedience. Dryden. 
2. A mean, cringing, fawning person. Shak, 
SPAN/IEL, a. Like a spaniel; mean; fawning. 
Shak, 


SPAN‘IEL, v. % To fawn; to cringe; to be obse« 
quious, 

SPAN‘IEL, v. t. To follow like a spaniel. 

SPAN’IEL-ING, ppr. Following like a spaniol. 

SPAN/‘ISH, a. Pertaining to Spain. 

SPAN/'ISH, 2. The language of Spain. 

SPAN/ISH-BROOM, nz. A shrub of the genus spac 
tium, thickly set with verdant, flexible, rush-like 


twigs. Loudon. 

SPAN/ISH-BROWN, z. A species of earth used in 
paints. Its color depends upon the sesquoxyd of 
iron. 

SPAN'TISH-FLY, x. A coleopterous insect, the Can- 
tharis vesicatoria, used in vesicatories, or composi- 
tions for raising blisters. 

SPAN/ISH-NUT, 7. A bulbous plant, the Mor@a 
Sisyrinchium of the south of Europe. Miller. 

SPAN/ISH-WHITE, nz. A white earth from Spain, 
used in paints. What is so called in New England, - 
is soft carbonate of calcia, or chalk, in fine powder. 

SPANK, v. t. [W.pange,a blow; allied perhaps to 
the vulgar bang, and found in the Persic.] 

i 1. To strike on the breech with the open hand ; to 
slap. 

2. v.t% To move witha 
a trot and gallop. 086. 

SPANK’/ER, 7. A small coin. Derham. 

2. In seamen’s language, the after-sail of a ship or 
bark, being a fore-and-aft sail, attached to a gaff; 
formerly called Driver. Totten. 

3. One that takes long strides in walking ; also, a 
stout person, Halliwell. 

SPANKING, ppr. Striking with the open hand; 
moving with a quick, lively pace. Fs 

2. a. Large; stout. [Vulgar.] Halliwell, 

SPAN’-LONG, a. Of the length of a span. 

B. Jonson, 

SPAN’NED, (spand,) pp. Measured with the hand. 

SPAN’NER, nz. One that spans. 

2. The lock of a fusee or carbine; or the fusee 
itself. Bailey. Bowering. 

3. An iron instrument used in the manner of a 
lever to tighten the nuts upon screws. Brande. 

SPAN’-NEW, (-ni,) a. [G. spannen; allied perhaps to 
spargle.) 

Quite new ; probably Bricnt-nEew. 

SPAN'NING, ppr. Measuring with the hand; en- 
compassing with the fingers. 

SPAN/-ROOF, xn. A common roof, having eaves on 
two sides, Guilt. 
SPAN’-WORM, 7. Another name for the canker- 
worm, of various species, (which see ;) so called from 

its peculiar mode of progression. 

SPAR, 2. [D. spar, a rafter,a shingle; G. spqrren, a 
spar, arafter; Dan. spar, a spar, a small beam, the 
bar of a gate; Sw. sporre,a rafter; Fr. barre; It. 
sbarra, # bar; Sp. esparr, a fossil; espar,adrug If 
this word is connected with spare, the primary sense 
is probably thin. The sense of dar and spar is, how- 
ever, more generally derived from thrusting, shoot- 
ing in length; so spear likewise, Seo Bar. 

J. Any earthy mineral that breaks with regular 
surfaces, and has some degree of luster; a crystal- 
lized earthy mineral of a shining luster. It is the 

+ German spath. Dana. 


quick, lively step between 
Gon 
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yell 


ar 


SPA 


2, Among seamen, a general term for masts, yards, 
booms, and gaffs. Totten. 
3. Among old architects, a piece of timber of vari- 
ous kinds ; still used locally for rafters. 
7% Gloss. of Archit. 
4, The bar of a gate or door. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


BPAR, v. t. 


[Sax. sparran; G. sperren;: from spar.] 
. To bar; to shut close, or fasten with a bar. [ Obs.] 
: Chaucer. 
SPAR, v. i. [Sax. spirian, to argue, or dispute, to as- 


pire; Russ. sporyu, to dispute, to contend ; Ir. spar 
nam. The Saxon word signifies, to dispute, also, to 
investigate, to inquire, or explore, to fullow after. 
This is another form of the L. spiro, Gr. cratpw, 
ometpw. The priutary sense is, to urge, drive, throw, 
propel. ] ; 
1. To dispute ; to quarrel in words; to wrangle. 
[\This is the sense of the wurd in America.) 
2. To fight with prelusive strokes. Johnson. 
SPAR/A-BLE, x. [sparrow-bill, from the skape.] ‘he 
name of shvemakers’ nails. 
oe A-DRAP, n. [Fr.] A cere-cloth. [Wot Eng- 
ish. 
Bete aus. See Asparacus. [Vulgar.] 
SPARE, v. t. [Sax. sparian; D. spaaren; G. sparen; 
Dan. sparer; Sw. spara: Fr. eperagner. It seems to 
be from the same root as L. parco; It. sparagnare.] 
1. To use frugally ; not to be profuse; not to 
waste. 
Thou thy Father’s thunder didst not spare. Milton. 


2. To save or withhold from any particular use or 
occupation. He has no bread to spare, that is, to 
withhold from his necessary uses. 

All the time he could spare from the necessary cares of his 

weighty charge, he bestowed on prayer and serving of 
God. Knolles. 
. 3. To part with without much inconvenience ; to 
do without. - 
I could have better spared a better man. 
Nor can we spare you long. 

4. To omit; to forbear. 
this toil and expense. 

Be pleased your politics to spare. Dryden. 

5. To use tenderly ; to treat with pity and forbear- 
ance ; to forbear to afflict, punish, dr destroy. 


Shak. 
Dryden 


We might have spared 


Spare vs, guod Lord, Com. Prayer. 
Din sadness did not spare 
Celestial visages, Ailton, 


But man alone can whom he conquers spare. Waller. 


6. Not to take when in one’s power ; to forbear to 
destroy ; as, to spare the life of a prisoner. 
7. To grant; to allow ; to indulge. 
Where angry Jove did never spare 


One breath of kind and temperate air, Roscommon. 
8. To forbear to inflict or impose. 
Spare my sight the pain 
<Of seeing whut « world of tears P cost you. Dryden, 


SPARE, v.i. To live frugally ; to be parsimonious. 
Who at some times spen:l, at others spare, 


__ Divided betweeu care) asness and care. Pope. 
2..To forbear ; to be scrupulous. 
To pluck and eat my fill I spared not. Milton. 


3. To be frugal ; not to be profuse. 
4, To use mercy or forbearance ; to forgive; to be 
tender. 


The king — was sparing and compnasionate toward his subjects. 


Bacon. 
SPARE, a. [Sax. sper.] 
1. Scanty ; parsimonious; not abundant; as, a 
spare diet. 
He was spare, but discreet of speech. Carew, 


[We more generally use, in the latter application, 
Sparina; as, he was sparing ef words. ] 
2. That can be dispensed with ; not wanted ; su- 
perfluous, I have no spare time on my hands. 
If that no spare clothes he had to give. Spenser. 


3. Held in reserve, to be used in an emergency ; 
as, @ spare anchor. 
4, Lean; wanting flesh ; meager; thin. 


O, give me your spare men, and spare me the great ones. 


5. Slow. [Wot in use, or local.] Grose. 
SPARE, 2x. Parsimony ; frugal uses [Wot in use.] 
‘ : Bacon. 
SPAR/ED, pp. Dispensed with; saved; forborne. 
SPARE'LY, adv. Sparingly. Milton. 
SPARE’/NESS, n. State of being lean or thin ; lean-. 
ness. Hammond. 
SPAR’ER,x One that avoids unnecessary expense 
Wotton. 
SPARE/-RIB, xz. [D. sprer, a muscle, and rib.] 
3 The piece of a hog taken from the side, consisting 
of the nbs with little flesh on them, 
SPAR-GE-FA€’TION, x. [L. spargo, to sprinkle.] 
The act of sprinkling. [Not uséd.] Dict, 
SPAR’-HUNG, a. Hung with spar, as a cave. 
Holmes. 
SPAR/ING, ppr. Using frugally ; forbearing ; omitting 
to punish or destroy. 


SPA 


2. a. Scarce ; little. 

Of this there Is with you sparing memory, or none. Bacon, 

3. Scanty; not plentiful; not abvudant; as, a 
sparing diet. 

4. Saving ; parsimonious. 

Virgil, béing so very eparing of his words, and leaving so much 


to be imagined ‘by the reador, can never be translated as he 
ought ia any moclern tongue. Dryden. 


SPAR/ING-LY, adv. Not abundantly. Shak, 
2. Frugally ; parsimoniously ; not lavishly. - 


High titles of bonor were, In the king’s mlnortty, ringly 
granted, because dignity then waitud on desert. Hayward, 
Commend but eparingly whom thou dost love. Denham, 


3. Abstinently ; moderately. 


Christians are obliged to taste even the innocent pleasures of life 
but sparingly. Atterbury. 


4. Seldom ; not frequently. 
The morality of a grave sentence, affected by Lucan, ls more 


sparingly used by Virgil. Dryden. 

5. Cautiously ; tenderly. Bacon. 
SPAR/ING-NESS, zx. Parsimony ; want of liberality. 

2. Caution. Barrow. 


SPARK, zn. [Sax. spearc; D. spartelen, to flutter, to 
sparkle ; Dan. sparker, to wince, or kick. The sense 
is, that which shoots, darts off, or scatters ; probably 
allied to L. spargo and Russ. sverkayu.] 

1. Asmall particle of fire or ignited substance which 
is emitted from bodies in-eombustion, and which ei- 
ther ascends with the smoke, or is darted in another 
direction. Pope. 

2. A small, shining body or transient light. 

We have here and there a Nittle clear light, and some sparke of 

bright knowledge. icke. 

3. A small portion of any thing active. If any 
spark of life is yet remaining. 

4, A very small portion. If you have a spark of 
generosity. 

5. A brisk, showy, gay man. 


The finest sparks and cleanest beaux, Prior. 
6. A lover. 

SPARK, v. 1. To emit particles of fire, to sparkle. 

Not in use. Spensar. 

SPARK/FUL, a Lively; brisk; gay Camden. 

SPARK/ISH, a. Airy; gay. Walsh. 

2. Showy; well dressed ; fine. 2’ Estrange. 

SPARK’LE, (spark‘l,) zn. A spark, Dryden. 


2. A luminous particle. 
SPARK/’LE, (spark’l,) v. 2 [D. spartelen. 

1. To emit sparks ; to send off small ignited parti- 
cles ; as burning fuel, &c. 

2. To glitter; to glisten; as, a brilliant sparkles ; 
sparkling colors. Locke, 

3. To twinkle ; to glitter; as, sparkling stars. 

4. To glisten ; to exhibit an appearance of anima- 
tion ; as, the eyes sparkle with joy. Jdilton. 

5. To emit little bubbles, as spirituous liquors ; as, 
sparkling wine. 


SPARK’LE, v. t. To throw about; to scatter. [Wot 


in eas Sackville, 
SPARK’LER, n. He or that which sparkles; one 

whose eyes sparkle. Addison. 
SPARK!LET, n. A smail spark. Cutton. 


SPARK’LI-NESS, n. Vivacity.. [Wot in use.] Aubrey. 

SPARK’LIYG, ppr. or az. Emitting sparka ; glittering ; 
lively ; as. sparkling wine ; sparkling eyes 

SPARK’LING-LY, ado. With twinkling or vivid bril- 
liancy. 

SPARK/LING-NESS, x. 

SPAR’LING, n. A sinelt. 

SPA/ROID, a. [L. sparus and Gr. ercos.] 

Like the gilt-head ; belonging to that family of spi- 
nous-finned fishes which includes the gilt-head and 
sea-bream. Brande. 

SPAR/RING, n. Prelusive contention, as among box- 

2. Dispute ; slight debate. [ers. 

SPAR’ROW, zx. [Sax. speara; Goth. sparwa: G. and 
Dan. sperling ; Sw. sparf; probably allied to spear or 
spare, and so named from its smailness. ] 

The popular name of several small conic-billed 
birds which feed on insects and seeds, The com- 
mon sparrow, or house-sparrow, of Efirope, Pyrgita 
domestica of Cuvier, (Fringilla domestica, Linn.,) is 
noted for its familiarity and even impudence, its vo- 
racity and fecundity P. Cyc. Jardine. 

FAR ROW-BILL, nm. Small nails ; cast-iron shoe- 
nails, - 

SPAK’ROW-GRASS ; a corruption of Asparacus. 

SPAR’/ROW-HAWK,)}7. [Sax. spearhafoc, spear- 

SPAR/HAWK, hawk. 

A small species of short-winged hawk. A popular 
name of all those falcons whose tarsi are high and 

“ecutellated. The Falco Nisus is called sparrow-hawk 
by way of eminence, 

SPAR/RY, a. [from spar.] Resembling spar, or con- 
sisting of spar; having a confused crystalline struc- 
ture ; spathose. 

Sparry iron; carbonate of iron, or spathic iron. 

Dana, 


Vivid and twinkling luster. 
Cutgrave. 


SPA 


2. In botany, not opposite, nor alternate, tut In any 
apparent regular order, applied to branches, leaves, 
peduneles, &c, Jdartyn. 

SPARSE, (spars,) v. & To disperse. [MWVos in use.] 


Spenser. 
SPARS’ED, (spirst,) a. Scattered. Lee. 
SPARS/ED-LY, adv. In-a scattered manner 
: Evelyn. 
SPARSE/NESS, x. Thinness; scattered state ; as, 
sparseness of population. Story, vol. fi, 70. 
SPAR/TAN, a. Pertaining to ancient Sparta; hence, 


hardy; undaunted; as, Spartan souls; Spartan 
bravery 

SPASM,n. [L. spasmus; Gr. oracpa, from oraw, to 
draw.] : 


An abnormal, sudden, and more or less violent 
but brief contraction of one or more muscles, or 
muscular fibers, Spasm is either clome or tonic. In 
clonic spasm, the muscles or muscular fibers contract 
and rejax.alternately in very quick succession, pro- 
ducing the appearance of agitation, as in epzlepxy. 
In tonite Spasm, the muscles or muscular fibers con- 
tract in a steady and uniform manner, and remain 
contracted for a comparatively long time, as in teta- 
nus. Some cases of spasy appeaf to be intermediate 
between these two varieties. 

SPAS-MOD’IE, a. [Gr. oracgos, spesm, and ercos, 
likeness; implying something which is lke spasm, 
bai being such; Fr. spasmodigue; It. spasmo- 

LCO. 

ple to spasm , consisting in spasm; as, a 
spasmodir affection. , 

SPAS-MOD’I€, n. A medicine good for removing 
spasin ; but I belleve the word generally employed is 
Anti-SPasmopic. 

SPAS/TIE, a. [Gr. oracriKos.] 

Relating to spasm. [4 term preferable to Sras- 
MOpIc. 

SPAS-TIC’I-TY, (-tis’e-te,) n. A state of spasm. 

2. The tendency to, or capability of suffering 
spasm. 


SPAT, pret. of Srrt, but nearly obsolete. 
SPAT, n [from the root of. spit; that which is 
ejected. ] 
I. The young of shell-fish. Woodward. 
2. A blow. Halliwell. 


3. Hence, a petty combat ; a little quarrel or dis- 
sension. [4 vulgar use of the word in New Eng- 


and. 
SPACTAN'GUS, n. <A genus of pedicellate echino- 
dermatous animals. 
SPATCH’'-€OCK, n. [dispatch.] A fowl killed and 
immediately broiled fur sone sudden occasion. 
‘ Halliwell. 
SPAzHE,’ [L. spatha, a slice.] 

In botany, the calyx of a spadix opening or bursting 
longitudinally, in form of a sheath. Martyn. 
SPA-THA'CEOUS, (-shus,) 4, Having that sort of 

calyx called a spatha. 
SPATH/I€, a. [G. spath.] 
Foliated or lamellar. Spathic iron is carbonate of 
iron, an ore of iron having a foliated structure, and 
a yellowish or brownish color. Silliman. 
SPATH/I-FORM, a. [spatk and form.] Resembling 
spar in form. 
The ocherous, spathiform, and mineralized forms of uranite, 


Lavoisier. 
SPATH'OSE, ) a. In botany, having that sort of ca- 


nN. 


SPATH’OUS, lyx called spatha. : 
2. In mineralogy, having the characters of spayg 
sparry. 3 Dana. 
SPATH’T-LATE See Spatviars. 
SPA'TIATE, (-shate,) v. i [L. spatior.] 
To rove; taramble. [Wot in use.] Bacon. 


SPAT’TER, v.t. [This root is a derivative of the 
family of spit, or L. pateo, See Sputrrzr.] 

1. To scatter a liquid substance on; to sprinkle 
with water or any fluid, or with any moist and dirty 
matter ; as, to spattcr a coat to spatter the floor; to 
spatter the boots with mud. [This word, I belique, 
is applied always to fluid or moist substances. “fps 
say, to spatter with water, mud, blood, or gravy ; bul 
never to spatter with dust or meal.] 

2. Figuratwely, to asperse; to defame, [In this 
sense, AsrenrseE is generally used.] 

3. To throw out any thing offensive ; as, to spatter 
foul speeches. [Vet in we. ] Shak, 

4, To scatter about ; as, to spatter water here and 
there. . 

SPAT’TER, v. +. 
scattered manner ; to sputter. 


To throw out of the mouth in 6 
[See eh ta 
Wilton. 
SPAT’/TER-DASH-ES, n. pl. [spatter and dash.] 
Coverings for the legs, to keep them clean from 
water and mud, [Since boots are generally worn, 
these things and their name are little used. ] 
SPAT’TER-ED, pp. Sprinkled or fouled by some 
liquid or dirty substance, 
2. Aspe 


ed. 
SPARSE, (spirs,) a. [L. sparsus, scattered, from | SPAT/TER-ENG, per. Sprinkling with moist or foul 


spargo.| 
1. Thinly scattered ; set or planted here and there ; 
as, a sparse population. Story. 


matter. 
2. Aspersing. 


SPAT’TLE, n. Spittle. [Mot m use.] Bale. 
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BPAT’TLING-POP’PY, n. 
Cee n. [L. spathula, spathe, a slice; W. 
SPAT’TLE, { yspodol; from the root of L. pateo; so 
named from its breadth, or from its use in spreading 
things.] P 
A slice ; an apothecary’s instrument for spreading 
Nasters, &c. Quincy, 
BPAT’U-LATE, a. [from L. epathula.] 
In natural history, shaped like a spatula or battle- 
| dore, bemg roundish, with a long, narrow, linear 
! base, as, the leaf of Cictus incanus, Martyn. 
BPAV’IN, n. [It. spavento, sparano, spavin, a cramp 5 
‘ Fr. eparvin. Sp. espararan. Port. espcravam. | 
A awelling In or noar some of tho joints of a 
horse, by which lameness is produced. 
Farm. Encyc. 
SPAV/IN-ED, a. Affected with spavin. Goldsmith, 
SPAW,n. See Sra. 
BPAWL, v.+ [G. sperchel, spaw] , 
spew. Spew is a contracted word. 
To throw saliva from the mouth In a scattering 
form ; to disperse spittle In a careless, dirty inanner. 


A plant, Silene inflata. 


ie to spaw], to 


/ Why must he sputter, epawl, and slaver k? Sutft. 
BPAWL, 2. Saliva or spittle thrown out carelessly. 
x : Dryden. 


2. A fragment of stone. 
SPAWL/ING, ppr. Throwing spittle carelessly from 


the mouth. 
SPAWL/ING, z. Saliva thrown out carelessly. 
SPAWN, 2. [It has no plural. If this word ts not 


contracted, it belongs to the root of L. pono, Sp. 
poner, Fr. pondre, to lay eggs If contracted, it 
probably belongs to the root of spew or spawl. The 
| radical sense is, that which is ejected or thrown 
out. 
1 The eggs of fish or frogs when ejected. Ray. 
2. Any product or offspring; an expression of con- 
Roscommon. 


pt. 
3. In English gardening, the buds or branches pro- 


duced from underground stems, also, the white fi-. 


brous matter forming the matrix from which fungi 
“ are produced. P. Cye. 
SPAWN, »v. % To produce or deposit, as fishes do 
, their eggs. 
; 2 To bring forth ; to generate; in contempt. 
Swift. 
SPAWN, v. i To deposit eggs, as fish or frogs. 
2. To issue, as offspring ; in contempt. Locke. 
SPAWN’ED, pp. Produced or deposited, as the eggs 
of fish or frogs. 
SPAWN’ER, n. The female fish. 
The spawner and the melter of the barbel cover thelr Tike with 
sand, ‘alton, 
SPAY, (spa,) v.t. [W. yspazu, to exhaust, dyspazu, 
to geld, Arm. apaza vr spahein, to geld; L. spado,a 
, gelding; Gr. cruw, to draw out,] 
‘ To extirpate the ovaries of a female. 
SPAY'ED, pp. Having the ovaries extirpated. 
SPAY’ING, ppr. Extirpating the ovaries. 
SPEAK, (speek,) v. 1; pret. Spoxe, (SPAKE, nearly 
\ obs. ;) pp. Spons, Spoken. [Sax. spe@can, specan ; It. 
spiccar le parole, to speak distinctly ; spiccare, to 


shine, that is, to shoot or thrust forth; Eth. nin 
sabak, to preach, to teach, to proclaim. The Sw. has 
4 ° 

are Dan. spacer, to foretell. It is easy to see that 
the root of this word is allied to that of Brax, Prax, 
Pick. 

1. To utter words or articulate sounds, as human 
beings; to express thoughts by words. Children 
learn to speak at an early age. The organs may be 
go obstructed, that a man may not be able to speak, 

Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,— 1 Sam, il. 


2. To utter a speech, discourse, or harangue ; to 
otter thoughts in a public assembly. A man may be 
well informed on a subject, and yet too diffident to 
speak in public. 


Many of tho nobility made themselves popular by speaking In 
lament against those things which were most gratslul to 
is majesty. Clarendon, 


3. To talk ; to express opinions; to dispute. 


An honest man, alr, ls able to eveak for himself, when tho knave 
is pot. Shak. 


4, To discourse ; to make mention of. 
Lusin 2 of a part of Cesar’s army that came to him from 
the Leman Lake. son, 
?The Scripture epeaks only of those to whom It apenks, 
Hammond, 
5. To give sound. 
Make ell your trumpets epeak, Shak. 
To speak with; to converse with, Let me speak 
with my son. 
BPEAK, v.t. To utter with the mouth ; to pronounce ; 
to utter articulately ; as human beings.  /2 


They oat down with bins: om the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and one spate a worl unto him. — Job fl, 
Sipodk the word only, and my aon shall bo healed. — Mait. vil, 


2. To deciare; to proclaim ; to celebrate, 


It ts my father's music 
To speck your decds, Shak, 


3. To talk or converse in ; to utter or pronounce, 
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as in conversation. A man may know how to read 
and to understand a language which he can not 


speak. 
4. To address ; to accost. 
He will smile upon thee, put thee In hope, and epsak thee fair. 


Ecclus. 

5. To exhibit ; to make known. 

Let heaven's wide circuit speak * 
The Maker’s high magnificence. Milton. 

6. To express silently, or by signs. The lady’s 
“yee or eyes speak the meaning or wishes of her 

eart. 

7. To communicate ; as, to speck peace to the soul. 

To speck a ship; to hail and speak to her captain 
or commander. 

Note. — We say, to speak a wofd or syllable, to 
speak a sentence, an oration, piece, composition, or a 
dialogue, to speak a man’s praise, é&c.; but we never 
say, to speak an argument, a sermon, or a story. 

SPEAK'A-BLE, a. That can be spoken, 
2, Having the power of speech. Milton. 
SPRAK’'ER, x. One that speaks, in whatever manner. 
2. One that proclaims or celebrates, 


No other speaker of my Uving actions. Shak, 


3. One that utters or pronounces a discourse; usu- 
ally, one that utters a speech in public. We say,a 
man fs a guod speaker, or a bad speaker. 

4. The person who presides ‘in a deliberative as- 
sembly, preserving order and regulating the debates ; 
as, the speaker pf the house of commons ; the speaker 
of a house of fepresentatives. 

SPEAK'ER-SHIP, 2. The office of speaker, . 
SPEAKING, ppr. Uttering words ; discoursing ; talk- 


ing. 

SPEAK/ING, n The act of uttering words; dis- 
course. 

2. In Send tee public declamation. 

SPEAK/ING-TRUMP’ET, n. A trumpet by which 
the sound of the human voice may be propagated to 
a great distance. 

SPEAR, n. [Sax. speare, speres D. and G, apeer; Dan. 
sper; W.yspar, from pér, a spear. So W. ber is a 
spear, and a spit, that which shoots to a point. 
Class Br.] 

1, A long, pointed wenpon, used in war and hunt- 
ing, by thrusting or thruwing ; a lance. 
Miltor, Pope. 
2. Asharp-pointed instrument with barbs, used for 
stabbing fish and other animals. Carew. 
3. A shoot, as of grass; usually, Srirg. 

SPEAR, v.t. To pierce with a spear; to kill with a 
spear ; as, to spear a fish. 

SPEAR, v.% To shoot into a long stem. [See Srire.] 

Mortimer. 

SPEAR’ED, pp. Pierced or killed with a spear. 

SPEAR’-FOQT, n. [spear and foot,] The far foot be- 


hind ; wsed of a horse. Encye. 
SPEAR/-GRASS, n. [spear and grass.) A long, stiff 
grass. Shak. 


2. In New England, this name is given to a spe- 
cies of Poa, a large, smooth-stalked meadow grass, 
SPEAR’ING, ppr. Piercing or killing with a spear. 
2. Shooting into a long stem. 
SPEAR/MAN, 2, [spearand man.] One who is armed 
with aspear, Ps. Ixviii. 
SPEAR’MINT, n. [spear and mint.] A plant, Men- 
tha viridis ; a species of mint. 
SPEAR'-THIS-TLE, (-this-l,) 2. A plant. 
SPEAR’WORT, (-wurt,) 2. <A plant; the popular 
name of the Ranunculus flammula, 
SPECHT, (x. A woodpecker. [Vot in use, or local.] 
SPEIGHT Sherwood. 
SPE’'CIAL, (spesh’al,) a. [Fr.; It. speziale; Sp. es- 
pecial; from L. specialis, from species, form, figure, 
sort, from specio, to see. Hence species, primarily, is 


appearance, that which is presented tothe eye. This 
word and Esprcrat are the same.] 
1, Designating a species or sort. 
A special idea is called by the schools a species, Watts, 


2, Particular; peculiar; noting something more 
than ordinary. She smiles with a special grace. 

Our Saviors reprearnted every where in Scripture as the special 

patron of the poor and iMiicted, Alterbury. 

3. Appropriate ; designed for a particular purpose. 
A private grant is made by a special act of parliament 
or of congress, 

4, Confined to some particular class of subjects ; 
as, a spectal dictionary, as one of medicine or Jaw. 

5, Extraordinary ; uncommon. Our charities should 
be universal, but chiefly exercised on special oppor- 


tunities. Sprat. 
6. Chief in excellence. ys 
The king hath drawn ~ 

The special head of all the land together, . Shak. 


Special administration, in law, is one in which the 
power of an administrator is limited to the adminis- 
tration of certain specific effects, and not the effects 
in general, of the deceased, Blackstone. 

Special bail consists of actual sureties recognized 
to answer for the appearance of o person in court, as 
distinguished from common bail, which is nominal. 

: Blackstone. 
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Special bailif is a bailiff appointed by the sheri® 
for making arrests and serving processes. § 

Special contract. See Sreciauty,. 

Special demurrer is one in which the cause of de- 
murrer is particularly stated. 

Special grace; the renewing and sanctifying influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit, as distinguished from com- 
mon grace, which only awakens and convicts, ~ 

Edwards 

Special imparlance is one in which there is a saving 
of all exceptions to the writ or count, or of all excep 
tions whatsoever. Blackstone 

Special jury is one which is called upen motion of 
either party, when the cause is suppused to require 
it. Blackstone. 

Special matter in evidence; the particular facts in 
the case on which the defendant relies. 

Special plea, in bar, is a plea which sets forth the 
particular facts or reasons why the plaintiff's de- 
mand should be barred, as a release, accord, &c. : 

Blackstone, © 

Special pleading: the allegation of special or new 
Matter, as distinguished from a direct denial of the 
matter alleged on the opposite side. Bourver, 

Special property ; a qualified or limited property, as 
the property which a man acquires in wiid animale 
by reclaiming them from wildness. 

Special session of a court: an extraordinary session ; 
a session beyond the regular stated sessions ; or, in 
corporations and counties in England, a petty session 
held by a few justices for dispatching small business, 

lackstone. 

Special statute is a private act of the legislature, 
such as respects a private person or individual. 

Special tal is where a gift is restrained tu certain 
heirs of the donee’s body, and does not descend to 
the heirs in general. - Blackstone. 

Spectral verdrct is a verdict in which the jury find 
the facts, and state them as proved, but leave the 
law arising from the facts to be determined by the 
court. Another method of finding a special verdict 
is when the jury find a verdict generallv for the 
plaintiff, but subject to the opinion of the court ona 
special cace stated by the cuunsel on both sides, with 
regard to a matter of law. Blackstone. + 

Special warrant; a warrant to take a person and 
bring him before a particular justice who granted the 


warrant. 
SPE’'CIAL, x. A particular. [Wot used.] Hammond. 
SPE’'CIAL-IZE, (spesh/al-ize,) v. t. ‘oO ~mention 
specially. [Wot in use. Sheldon. 


SPE/'CIAL-LY, (spesh'al-le,) adv. Particularly; ina 
manner beyond what is common, or out of the ordi- 
nary course. Every signal deliverance from danger 
ought to be specially noticed as a divine interposition. 

2, For a particular purpose. A meeting of the leg~ 
islature is specially summoned. 
3. Chiefly ; especially. 
SPE’'CIAL-TY, (spesh’al-ty,) 2. Particularity. 
Specialiy of rule hath been neglected. 


2. A particular or peculiar case. ; 

Note. — This word is now little used in the senses 
above. Its common acceptation is, 

3. A special contract; an obligation or bond; the 
evidence of a debt by deed or instrument under seab, 
Such a debt is called a debt by specialty, in distinc- 
tion from simple contract. Blackstone. 

SPE/CIE, (spé‘shy,) . Coin; copper, silver, or gold 
coined, and used as a circulating medium of com 
merce. [See Srecrat.] 

SPE’CIES, (spé'shéz,) x. [L., from specio, to see 
See Speci. 

1. In scientyic classification, a group of such inde 
viduals as have an essential identity in all qualities 
proceeding from their uJtimate constitution or na- 
ture. 

In zoélogy and botany, all individuals that are pre- 
cisely alike in every character not capable of change 
by any accidental circumstances, and capable of uni- 
form, invariable, and permanent continuance by nat- 
ural propagation. 

All changes produced by accidental causes, in in- 
dividuals of a species, and which are not capable of 
uniferm, invariable, and permanent continuance by 
natural propagation, indicate and mark what are 
called VanreTizs. 

There are as many species as there are different invariable forms 

or structures of vegetables. fe 

2. In logic, a special idea, corresponding to the 
specific distinctions of things iff’nature. Watts. 

3. Sort; kind ; ir @ loose sense; as, a species of low 
cunning in the world; a species of generosity; a 
spectes of cloth, ; 

4. Appearance to the senses; visible or sensible 
representation, ° 

An apparent diversity between the species visible and audible, be 

ee loth not mingle in the medium, but the au- 

The epecies of Jetters Wluminated with indigo and violet. | Little 

bie — Nolen 


Shak. 


5. Representation to the mind. 

‘Wit — the faculty of imagination in the writer, 
over all the memory for the epecies or idens 
which it designs to represent, [Litile used.] 


hich searches 
those things 
Dryden, 


SPE 


6 Show; visible exhibition. 

Shows and species serve best with the coumon people. [Not in 

use.) | : Bacon, 

7. Coin, or coined silver and gold, used as a circu- 
lating medium ; as, the current species of Europe. 

Arbuthnot, 

In modern practice, this word ‘is contracted into 
Sreciz. What quantity of specie has the bank in 
its vault?) What is the amount of all the current 
specis in the country? What is the value in specie 
of a bill of exchange? We receive payment for 
goods in specte, not in bank notes. 

8. In pharmacy, a simple; a component part of a 
compound medicine. Johnson. Quincy. 

9. The old pharmaceutical term for powders. Pare. 

BPE-CIF’IE, F , It : 
JPE-CIF'I€-AL, [Fr. specifique; It. specifico.] 

1, That makes a thing of the species of which it 
is; designating the peculiar property or properties of 
a thing, which constitute its species, and distinguish 
it from other things. Thus we say, the specific form 
of an animal ora plant; tho specific form of a cube 
or square ; the specific qualities of a plant or a drug; 
the specific difference between an acid and an alkali; 
the specific distinction between virtue and vice, 

Specific difference is that primary attribute wh th distingmshes 

each species from one another, ails. 


2. That specifies or particularizes; as, a specific 
statement. 

3. In medicine, curing disease upon some principle 
peculiar to the supposed specific, a principle nat cotn- 
mon to two or more remedies; or infallibly curing 
all cases of certain diseases, to which the specific is 
deemed appropriate. 

Specific character ; in botany, a circumstance or cir- 
cumstances distinguishing one species from every 
other species of the same genus, Martyn. 

Specific gravity ; in philosophy, the weight that be- 
longs to an equal bulk of each body. [See Gnrav- 
ITY. 

Saocite name, in botany, is the trivial name, as dis- 
tinguished froin the generic name. Martyn. 

Specific name is now used for the name which, ap- 
pended to the name of the genus, constitutes the 
distinctive name of the species ; but it was originally 
applied by Linneus to the essential character of the 
species, or the essential difference. The present spe- 
cific name he at first called the trivial name. 

Smith, 
SPE-CIF’IC, x, In medicine, 2 remedy that cures dis- 
eases upon some principle peculiar to itseif, and not 
common to any two or more remedies. ; 

2. A remedy which infallibly cures all cases of 
certain diseases, to which i¢ is deemed appropriate. 
No such thing as a specific, in either of these senses, 
exists, 7 

SPE-CIF/I€-AL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to 
constitute a species; according to the nature of the 
species. A body is specifically lighter than another, 
when it has less weight in the same bulk than the 
other. 

Human reason — differs specifically from the fxntastic reason of 

brutes. Grew. 

‘Those several virtues that are specifically requisite to a due per 

formance of duty. South. 


a 


- 9, Definitely ; particularly. 
is aa I€-ATE,v. t. [L. species, form, and facio, to 
make. 

To show, mark, or designate the species, or the 
distinguishing particulars of a thing ; to specify. 

SPEC-I-FI-CA/TION, x. The act of determining by 
a mark or limit; notation of limits, 
This specification or Umitation of the question hinders tho dispu- 
ters from wondering away from the precise point of inquiry. 
Wata, 

2, The act of specifying ; designation of particu- 
lars; particular mention; as, the specification of a 
charge against a mifitary or naval officer. _ 

3. A written statement containing a minute de- 
scription or enumeration of particulars, as of charges 
pgainst a public officer, or the terms of a con- 
tract, &c. 

4. Article or thing specifted. 

BPE-CIFYIE-NESS, x. Particular mark of distinction. 


Annot. on Glanville. 
SPEC’I-FI-ED, pp. or a. Particularized; specially 
named. 7 
BPEC’I-FY, v. t. * [Fr. specifier; It. specificare.] 

To mention or name, as a particular thing ; to des- 
ignate in words, so as to distinguish a thing from 
every other; as, to specify the uses of a plant; to 
specify the articles one wants to purchase, 


He bas there given us an exact gcogriphy of Greece, where th 
countries and the uses of their suils are specified, Pope. 


SPEC'I-FY-ING, ppr. Naming or designating partic- 


ularly. 
aPEC/LMEN, n, [L., from species, with the termina- 
tion men, which corresponds in sense to the English 
Rood or ness.) 
A sample; a part or small portion of any thing, 
Antended to exhibit the kind and quality of the 
whole, or of vomething not exhibited ; as, a specimen 


SPE 


of a man’s handwriting; a specimen of painting or 
pancca: } & specimen of one’s art or skill. 
SP#/OLOUS, (spé/shus,)a. [Fr. specieux; It. specioso ; 
Sp. especioso; L. speciosus. 
1. Showy ; pleasing to 
Tho rest, far greater 
Will deem fn outward rites nad anecoun kite 
Religion satisfied. Milton. 
2. Apparently right; superficially fair, just, or 
correct ; plausible ; appearifig well at first view ; as, 
specious reasoning ; & specious argument ; a specious 
objection ; specious deeds Temptation is of greater 
danger, because it is covered with the specious names 
of good ature, good manners, nobleness of mind, &c. 
SPE/CIOUS LY, (spé/shus-,) ade. With a fair ap- 
pearance; with show of right; as, to reason spe- 
ciowsly. 
SPE/CIOUS-NESS, 2. Plausible appearance; fair 
external show ; as, the speciousness of an argument. 
SPECK, x. [Sax. specca: D. spikkel. In Sp. peca is a 
freckle or spot raised in the skin by the sun. This 
word may be formed from peck, fur peckled has been 
used for speckled, spotted as though pecked. Qu, 


eorr 


Ar. Fane) bakaa, to be spotted. Class Bg, No. 31.] 


e view. 


1. A spot ; astain; a small place in any thing that 
is discolored by foreign matter, or is of a color differ- 
ent from that of the mail’ substance; as, a speck on 
paper or cloth, . 

2. A very small thing. 

SPECK, »v. t To spot; to stain in spots or drops. 

SPECK’LE, (spek/i,) n. A little spot in any thing, of 
a aimeront substance or color froin that of the thing 
itself. 

SPECK’LE, v. t, To mark with small spots of a dif- 
ferent color; used chiefly in the participle passive, 
which see, 

SPECK’LED, (spek/ld,) pp. or a. MarKed with specks ; 
variegated with xpots of a different color from the 
ground or surface of the object; as, the speckled 
breast of a bird ; a speckled serpent. 

Speckled bird: a» denomination given to a person 
who differs so much from the company he is in as to 
be an object of suspicion or distrust, 

SPECK’/LED-NESS, r. The state of being speckled. 

SPECK’LING, ppr. Marking with small spots. 

SPEIGHT, { nm, A woodpecker. [See Srecut.] 

SPEC’TA-€LE, (kl,) x. [Fr., from L. spectaculum, 
from specto, to behold ; specio, to see ; It. spettaculo.} 

1. A show ; something exhibited to view ; usually, 
something presented to view as extraordinnry, or 
something that is beheld as unusual and worthy of 
special notice. Thus we call things exhibited for 
aniisement, public spectacles, as the combats of glad- 
jators in ancient Rome, 

We are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to 

men. — 1 Cor. iv. 

2. Any thing’ seen; a sight. A drunkard is a 
shocking spectacle. 

3. Spectacles, in the plural; an optional instrument 
consisting of two lenses set in a light frame, and 
used to assist or correct some defect in the organs of 
vision. 

4, Figuratively, something that aids the intellectual 
sight, 

Shakspeare — needed not the spectacles of hooks to read nature, 

Dryden, 

SPE€’TA-€LED, a. Furnished with spectacles. Shak. 

SPE€-TA€’U-LAR, a. Pertaining to shows, Hickes. 

SPE€-TA/TION, nz. [L. spectatio.| 

Regard; respect. [ Little wand | 

SPEC-TA'/TOR, rn. [L., whence 
spettatore. | 

1. One that looks on; one that sees or beholds; a 
beholder ; as, the spectators of a show, 

2, One personaliy present. The spectators were 
numerous, 


SPEC-TA-TO/RL-AL, a. 
SPE€-TA/TOR-SHIP, z. 


: Harvey. 
Fr, spectateur; It. 


Pertaining to the Spectator. 
Addison. 

Tho act of belbolding. 

; Shak, 

een ee or quality of a spectator, Addison. 

iS -TA' 5 : 

SPEC-Ta'TRIX, , i n. [L. spectatriz,} 

A female beholder or looker on. Rowe. 
SPEC’/TER, mn, [Fr. spectros from L, spectrum, from 
SPEC’TRE, specto, to behold.] 

1. An apparition ; the appearance of a person who 

is dead ; a ghost. 


The ghosts of traitors from the bridge descend, 
With bold fanatic epecters to rejoice, Dryden, 


2. Something made preternaturally visible, 
SPEC’ TER-PiO-PLED, } pld,) { a, Peopled with 
SPEG’/TRE-PEO-PLED, j (PE'PIG,) | ghosts, 
Bowring, 


SPEC’TRAL, a. Pertaining to a spectre; ghostly. 

SPEC’/TRUM,2z. [1.] A visible form ; an image of 
something seen, continuing after the eyes are closed, 
covered, or turned away. This is called an Ocutar 
Spectrum, Darwin. 


SPE 


2. The elongated figure, fermed in a dark chamber, 
of the seven prismatic colurs, Into which a beam of 
the sun’s light is decomposed, by admitting it through 
an opening in the window-shutter, and letting it .. 
fall on a prism. Olmsted. 

BPEG’Y-LAR, a. [L. specularis, from speculum, a 
mirror, from specie, to.see.] ee 

1. Having the qualities of a speculum or mirror; 
having a smooth, reflecting surface; as, a specular’ 
metal ; a speculur surface. Newton. 

2. Assisting sight. [Jmproper, and not used.] 

Philips. 

3. Affording view. Milton. 

Specular iron : an ore of iron occurring frequently 
in crystals of a brilliant metallic luster ; the peroxyd 
of iron; also called oligist iron or rhompghedrat iron 


ore. Dana, 
SPEC’Y-LATE, v. i. [L. speculor, to view, to con- 
Doe from specio, to see ; Fr. speculer ; it, specu- 
re. : 

1. To meditate ; to contemplate; to consider a 
subject by turning it in the mind -and viewing it in 
its different aspects and relations; as, to speculate 
on political events; to speculate on the probable re- 
sults of a discovery. Addison. 

2. In commerce, to purchase land, goods, stock, or 
other things, with the expectation of an advance in 
price, and of selling the articles with a profit by 
means of such advance; as, to speculate in coffee, or 
in sugar, or in six per cent. stock, or in bank stock, 

SPEc’U-LATE, v.t. To consider attentively ; as, to 
speculate the nature of athing. [Not in urs 


rown. 
SPEO’U-LA-TING, ppr. Meditating. 
_ 2 Purchasing with the expectation of an advance 


in price. 
SPEC-U-LA'/TION, n, Examination by the eye; 
view. [Little vsed.] 

2. Mental view of any thing in its various aspects 
and relations ; contemplation ; intellectual examina- 
tion. The events of the day afford matter of serious 
specalation to the friends of Christianity. 

Th-nceforth to speculations high or deep 7. 
I turned my thoughts, MoT 
3. Train of thoughts formed by meditation. 


From him Socrates derived the principles of morality and moat 
part of his natural speculations, Temple. ¢ 


4, Mental scheme; theory ; views of a subject not, 
verified by fact or practice. This globe, which wag 
formerly round only in speculation, has been circum? 
navigated, The application of steam to navigation) 
is no longer a matter of mere speculation. 

Specu/atiune which originate tu guilt, mui dt In, 

pe ig guilt, a roe ere Hen, 
5. Power of sight. 
Thou hast no speculation In those eyes, [Not in use.] Shak) 


6. In commerce, the act or practice of buying land] 
or goods, &c., in expectation of a riso of price and of 
selling them at an advance, as distinguished from a 
regular trade, in which the profit expected is the 
diiference between the retail and wholesale prices, 
or the difference of price in the place where thu 
goods are purchased and the place to which they 
are to be carried for market, In England, France, 
and America, public stock is the subject of continual 
speculation, In the United States, a few men have 
been enriched, but many have been ruined, by specu- 
lation 

SPE€’/U-LA-TIST, x. One who speculates or forms 
theories ; a speculutor. Jfilner. | 
SPEC’U-LA-TIVE,a. [Fr. speculatif; It. speculativo.] 

1. Given to’ speculation ; contemplative ; applied to 
persons. 

The mind of man being by nature speculative, Hooker. 


2. Formed by speculation ; theoretical ; ideal ; not 
verified hy fact, experiment, or practice; as. a scheme 
merely speculative. 

3, Pertaining to view ; also, prying. Bacon. 

4, Pertaining to speculation in land, goods, &e.( ’ 

SPE€’U-LA-TIVE-LY, adv. In contemplation ; with, 
meditation. ap: 

2. Ideally; theoretically ; in theory only, not in 
practice. Propositions seem often to be speculatively 
true, which experience does not verify. 2 

3. In the way of speculation in lands, goods, &c,' 

SPEC€’U-LA-TIVE-NESS, rn. The state of being 
speculative, or of consisting in speculation only. 
SPEC’U-LA-TOR, xn. One who speculates or forms 


theories. More. 
2. An observer ; a contemplator. , Brown. 
3. A spy ; a watcher. Broome. 


4, In commerce, one who buys goods, land, or other 
things, with the expectation of a rise of price, and of 
deriving profit from such advance, 

SPE€/U-LA-TO-RY, a. Exercising speculation, 
ee Johnson. 

2. Intended or adapted for viewing or espying. 

Warton ° 
SPEC’/U-LUM, n. [L.; G. and D. spiegel; Sw. spo 
gels Dan. spejl.] 

1, A mirror or looking-glass. 

2, A mirror employed in optical inetruments, Th 
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which the reflecting surface is formed of a metallic 

elloy, instead of glass ceated with quicksilver. 

a Olmsted. 

3 In surgery, an instrument for dilating and keep- 

_ing open certain parts of the body Coze. 
SPED, pret. and pp. of Sprxp. 
SPEECH, n. [Sax. spec. See Reel 
1. The faculty of uttering articulate sounds or 
words, as in human beings ; the faculty of express- 
tng thoughts by words or articulate sounds. Speech 
was given to man by his Creator for the noblest pur- 
SES. 
2. Language; words as expressing ideas. 
re The acts of God to human ears 
Can not without proccas of speech be told. Milton. 
8, A particular language, as distinct from others. 

Ps. xix. 

4, That which is spoken; words uttered in con- 
ection and expressing thoughts. You smile at my 
“ § Talk; mention ; common saying. [speech. 

= The dake dil of me dunand 
What was the speech amoung the Londoucrs 
Conceming the French jouzucy. Shak. 

6. Formal discourse 1n public ; oration ; harangue. 
The member has made his first specck in the legis- 
lature. 

7 Any declaration of thoughts. 

I, with leave of speech implore.1, replied. Milton. 


SPEECH, v. %~ To make a speech; to harangue. 
Little used. 
SPEECH’I-FL-ED, (-fide,) pp. Harangued. 
SPEECH’I-FY,v.2 To makea speech ; to harangue. 
The noun speechification is somtimes used, but like 
specchify, rather as a term of sport or derision. 
SPEECH'I-FY-ING, ppr. Haranguing. 
SPEECH/ING, xn. The act of making a speech. 
Aoore. 
SPEECH’LESS, a. Destitute or deprived of the fac- 
ulty of speech. More generally, 
2. Mute ; silent; not speaking for a time. 


Speechless with wonder, and half dead with fear. Addison. 
SPEECH’LESS-NESS, 2. The state of being speech- 
less ; muteness. Bacon. 


SPEECH!’-MAK-ER, x. One who makes speeches ; 
one who speaks much in a public assembly. 
SPEED, ov. tj pret. and pp. Srev, Sreepep. [Sax. 
spedian, spedan; D. spoeden; G. spediren, to send; 
Gr. orevdr. The L. expedio muy be from the same 
root, which signifies to drive, to hurry, of the fam- 
iy of L. peto. Class Bd.) 
; 1. To make haste; to move with celerity. Shak. 
2. To have success ; to prosper; to succeed ; vhat 
fs, to advance in one’s enterprise. 
\ He that’s once denied will hardly speed. Shak, 
Those that profaned and abused the second temple, sped no 
emer. South. 
3. To have any condition, good or ill: to fare. . 
Ships heretofore in seas Jike fishes eped ; 
The mighticst still upon the smallest fed. Waller. 
SPEED, v. t. To dispatch ; to send away in haste, 
He sped him thence home to his habitation. Fuirfaz. 
2. To hasten ; to hurry ; to put in quick motion. 
But sped his steps along the hoarse-resounding shore. Dryden, 
3. To hasten toa conclusion ; to execute; to dis- 


patch ; as, to speed judicial acts, Ayliffe. 
4, To assist ; to help forward ; to hasten. 
With rising gales that sped their happy filght. Dryden, 


5. To prosper; to cause to succeed. May Heaven 
speed this undertaking. 

6. To furnish in haste. 

7. To dispatch ; to kill; to ruin; to destroy. 


With a Tee thrust his heart he found, Dryden. 
A dire dilemma! either way I’m sped t 
If foca, they write, if friontls, they read me dead, Pope. 


Note.—In the phrase “God speed,” there is 
probably a gross mistake in considering it as equiva- 
lent to “may God give you stuccess.?? The true 
pz is probably “ good specd;” good, in Saxon, 
being written god. I bid you or wish you good 
speed, that is, good success, 

BPEED, nz. Swiftness; quickness; celerity ; applied 
‘ta animals, We say, man ora horse runs or trav- 
els with specd: a fowl flies with speed. We speak of 
the speed of a fish in the water, but we do not speak 
of the speed of a river, or of wind, or of a falling 
body. I think, however, I have seen the word ap- 
plied to the lapse of time and the motion of light- 
aing, but in poetry only. 

2. Haste; dispatch ; as, to perform a journey with 
speed: to execute an order with specd. 

3. Rapid pace ; as,a horse of speed. We say, also, 
high speed, full speed. 

4. Success; prosperity in an undertaking ; favora- 
ble issue ; that is, advance to the desired ends 

© Lord God of my ma 

pheepriad a a) ph 1 pray thee, send me good 

This use js retained in the proverb, “to make 
more haste than good speed,” and in the scriptural 
phrase, ‘‘to bid one good speed,” [not God speed, as 
erroneously written. ] 


SPE 


SPEED/FUL, a. Full of speed ; hasty. 
SPEED’I-LY, adv. Quickly; with haste ; in a short 


time. 
SPEED/I-NESS, n. The quality of being speedy ; 
quickness § celerity ; haste ; despatch. 
SPEED/WELL, n. A plant of the genus Veronica. 
one species of which has been much recommende 
in Sweden and Germany &s a substitute for tea. 
Loudon. 
SPEED/Y, a. Quick; swift; nimble; hasty ; rapid 
in motion ; as, a speedy flight ; on speedy foot. Shak. 
2. Quick in performance ; not dilatory or slow ; 
as, a speedy dispatch of business. 


SPEER, v.t. See Srrere. 
SPEET, v.t. [G. speeten; from the root of spit.] 
To stab. [JWVot in use. 


BERICHT, (spite,) n. A woodpecker. [Wot in use, 

or local, “ 

SPEISS, (spise,) nm. The mineral copper nickel, con- 
sisting of nickel and arsenic. Ure. 

SPELK,n [Sax. spelc.] 

A splinter; a small stick or rod used in thatching. 
[Zocal.] Grose, 
SPELL,7. [Sax. spel or spell, a story, narration, fable, 
speech, saying, fame, report, sudden rumor, a magic 
charm or song. Hence gospel, Sax. god-spell. In G. 
spicl is play, sport; spielen, to play, D. speelen, Sw. 
spela, Dan. spiller. But this is a different application 
of the same action. The verb primarily signifies to 
throw or drive, and is probably formed on the root of 
L. pello, Gr. Baddw. (See Peau and Arrest, and 
Class Bl, No. 1, Eth.) In some of the applications 
of spell, we observe the sense of turr. 
the same in throw, warp, cant, &c.] 

J Chaucer, 


1. Astory;atale [Obs. 
some words of occult 


2. A charm consisting o 

power. 
Start not; her actions shall be holy 5 
You hear my spell is lawful. Shak, 
Begin, begin, the mystic spell prepare. Mitton. 

3. Among seamen, a turn of work; relief; turn of 
duty ; as, take a spell at the pump. 

4, In New England, a short time; a little time; 
the continuance of any kind of weather. [Used 
among seamen; not elegant.] New England. 

Their toll is so extreme, that they can not endure it above four 

hour's in a day, but are succeoded by spells. Carew. 

5. A turn of gratuitous labor, sometimes accompa- 
nied with presents. People give their neighbors a 
spell. New England. 

SPELL, v. t.; pret, and pp. Seecirp or Speir. [Sax. 
spellian, speltigan, to tell, to narrate, to discourse, 
which gives our sense of spell in reading letters ; 
spelian, spelivan, to take another’s turn jin labor; D. 
spellen, to spell, as words ; Fr. epeler. 

1. To tell or name the letters of a word, with.a 

roper division of syllables, fur the purpose of learn- 
ing the pronunciation. In this manner children learn 
to read by first spelling the words. 

2. To write or print with the proper letters; to 
form words by correct orthography. ‘ 

The word satire ought to be spelled with 7, and not with y. 

Dryden. 

3. To take another’s place or turn temporarily in 
any labor or service; to relieve. [Used by seamen, 
and in New England.] 

4, To charm ; as, spelled with words of power. 

Dryden, 

5. To read; to discover by characters or marks ; 

with out; as, to spell out the sense of an author. 
Milton. 

We are not left to spell out God in the works of creation 

0 ub 


6. To tell; to relate; toteach. [Jot in use.] 
Wotton. 


SPELL, v.i. To form words with the proper letters, 
either in reading or writing. He knows not how to 


spell, Our orthography is so irregular that most per- 
sons never learn to spell. 
2. To read. Milton. 
SPELL UN D, a. Arrested or locked up by a 
spell. 
SPELT, | Pre and pp. of Srexu. 


SPELL/ER, m. One that spells; one skilled in spell- 


ing. Z 

SPELL/ING, ppr. Naming the letters of a word, or 
writing them ; forming words with their proper let- 
ters. 

2. Taking another’s turn. 

SPELL/ING, n. The act of naming the letters of a 
word, or the act of writing or printing words with 
their proper letters, 

Q. Orthography ; the manner of forming words 
ae letters. Bad spelling is disreputable to a gen- 
tleman. i : 

SPELL/ING-BQOK, nz. A book for teaching children 
to spell and read. 

SPELL/-LAND, n. A land of spells or charms, 

Mrs. Butler. 


bier [Sax. spelte; D. spelte; G. spelz; It, spelda, 
spelta, 
A species of grain, the Triticum Spelta, much cul- 


We observe | 


SFE 
- tivated for food in Germany ; called, also, Genmin 


Wueat, Encyc. 
ELT, v.t. [G. spaltens Dan. spilder.] 
To split. [ot in use. Mortimer. 


SPEL/TER, 2. [G. and D. spiauter.] 
Natural, impure zinc, which contains a portion of 
lead, copper, iron, a little arsenic, manganese, and 


plumbago. Webster’s Manual. ° 
SPENCE, (spens,) n. [Old Fr. dispense.] 

A buttery ;-a larder; a place where provisions are 
kept. [ Obs. haucer. 
SPEN‘CER, n. One who has the care of the spence 

or buttery. Lore 
2. A short over-jacket worn by men or women. 


3. Among seamen, a fore-and-aft sail set abaft the 
fore and mainmasts ; a trysail. 

SPEND, v.t.; pret. and pp. Spent. [fax. spendan; 
Sw. spendera; Dan. spanderer; It. spendere: L, ex 
pendo, from the participle of which is Fr. depenser : 
frum the root of L. pando, pandeo, the primary sensa 
of which is, to strain, to open or spread ; allied to 
span, pane, &c., and probably to Gr. orevdw, to pour 
out. 

1. To lay out; to dispose of; fo part with; as, to 
spend money for clothing. 

Why do ye spend money fur that which a not bread ?— Is, lv 

2. To consume; to waste; to squander; as, to 
spend an estate in gaming or other vices, 

3. To consume; to exhaust. The provisions were 
spent, and the troops were in want. 

4, To bestow for any purpose ; often with on or 
upon, It is folly to spend words in debate oz trifies, 

5. To effuse. [Little used.] Shak. 

6, To pass, as time ; to suffer to pass away. 

They spend their days In wealth, and In a moment go down to 

the grave, — Job xiii, “ 

7. To lay out; to exert or to waste; as, to spend 
one’s strength. 

8 To exhaust of force; to waste; to wear away ; 
as, a ball had spent its_force. The violence of the 
Waves Was spent. 

Heaps of spent arrows fall and strew the ground. Dryden, 

9. ‘To exhaust of strength; to harass ; to fatigue. 

Their bodies spent with long labor and thirat. Knolles. 

SPEND, v.z% To make expense; to make disposition 
of money. He spends like a prudent man. 

2. To be lost or wasted; to vanish; to be disal- 
pated. 

The sound spendeth and Is dissipated in the open alr. Bacon, 

3. To prove inghe use. 

Butter spent as if it came from the richer soll. Temple. 

4. To be consumed. Candles spend fast in a cur 
rent of air, Our provisions spend rapidly. 

5. To be employed to any use. 

The vines they use for wine are so often cut, that thelr sap spend 

eth into 4b grapes, [Unusual.] i R24 see 

SPEND/ER,n. One that spends; also, a prodigal; a 
lavisher. ~ Taylor. Bacon | 

SPEND/ING, ppr. Laying out; consuming; wast- 
ing ; exhausting. - 

SPRND/ING, x The act of laying out, expending, 
consuming, or wasting. Whitlock. 

SPEND/THRIFT, 2. [spend and thrift.] One who 
spends money profusely or improvidently; a prodi- 
gal; one who Javishes his estate. Dryden. Swift. 

SPENT, pret. and pp. or a. from Srenp. Exhausted 5 
deprived of its original force or peculiar qualéies ; 
spent hops; a spent ball, i. e., one which may sti 
injure, but can not penetrate any hard object. 

SPER, v. t To shut in, support, enclose, eoelleg’ Be! 


Srerr 4 

SPE/RA-BLE, 2. [L. sperabilis, from spero, to hope.] 

That may be hoped. [ot tm use.] Bacon. 

SPERE, v.t. To ask; to inquire. [Used in Scoyand 
and the north of Ireland.] é ~ Halliwell, 

SPER/ED, pp. Asked; inquired. = 

SPERM, 2. [ee sperme; L. sperma; Gr. omeppa.] 

1, Animal seed ; that by which the species fs prop» 
agated. Bacon. Ray. 

2. Spermaceti, which see. 

3. Spawn of fishes or frogs. 

SPERM-A-CE/TI, (-sé'te,) x. [L. sperma, sperm, and 
cetus, a whale. It is pronounced as it is written. 

A fatty matter obtained chiefly from the head of 
the cachalot, or spermaceti whale. When separated 
from the oil and purified, it beconfes a white, semi- 
transparent, brittie, lamellar, crystalline mass, much 
used for making candles. Ure. P. Cyc. ' 

SPERM-A-CE/TI-WHALE, ) n The cachalot, or 

SPERM/-WHALE, species of whale of 
the-genus Physeter, (Linn.,) from which spermaceti 
is obtained, 

SPERM’A-PHORE, nz. In botany, that part of the ova- 
ry from which the ovules arise; it is synonymous 
with Puacenta. 

SPERM-AT‘I€, a. Consisting of seed § sonia” 

x OT. 


2. Pertaining to the semen, or conveying it; as, 
ermatic vessels, - ~ Coxe. 
SPERM/A-TIZE, v.% To yield seed. [Vot in use.] 
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SPERM-AT/O-CELK, n. [Gr. oreppa, seed, and xnAn, 
tumor.] 


A swelling of the spermatic vessels, or vedsels of | SPHERE/-BORN, a. Born among the saree 


the testicles. m Coxe. 
BPERM-A-TO-Z6/A, n. pl. [Gr. cpspya. and fwov.] 
Minute particles in the spermatic fluid of animals 
resembling certain infusoria. Journ. of Science. 
SPERM/O-DERM, n. [Gr. oreppa and deppa. 
In botany, the whole integuments of a seed in the 
a gate. Lindley. 
BPERM'~OIL, n. Oil obtained fom the cachalot or 
spermaceti whale. 
BPERM-OL/O-GIST, 2 [Gr. oeppodoyos.] 
who treats of seeds. 
BPERSE, v.t To disperse. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
SPET,v.t. Tospit; to throw out. [Wot used.) 
SPET, x. Spittle, ora flow. [Not in use.] 
SPEW, (spi,) vt. [Sax. spiwan; D. spuwen, spuigen: 
' G avre contracted from speichen; Sw. spy; Dan. 
ers uo. 
. To oui on puke ; to eject from the stomach. 
2. To eject; to cast forth. 

3. To cast out with abhorrence. Lev. xviii. 3 
SPEW, (spi,) v. i To vomit; to discharge the con- 
tents of the stomach. B. Jonson. 

SPEW’ED, (spide,) pp. Vomited; ejected. 
SPEW’ER, x. One who spews. 

BPEW'ING, per. Vomiting; ejecting from the stom- 
. ach. : 
BPEW/ING, n. The act of vomiting. 

SPEW’Y, ae )a. Wet; foggy. Focal, Mortimer. 
SPHAC’E- ATE, (sfas’e-late,) v. 7. [See SpHacztus.] 
~ 1, To mortify ; to become gangrenous ; as flesh. 

, 2. To decay or become carious, as a bone. 
BPHAC’E-LATE, v.t To affect with gangrene. 

e 


Sharp. 
SPHAC’E-LA-TED, pp. or a. Affected with gan- 
*. grene; mortified. 

SPHAC-E-LA/TION, n. The process of becoming or 
making gangrenous; mortification. Med. Repos. 
BPHAC’E.LUS, (sfas/e-lus,) n. [Gr. opaxedos, from 

@pasw, to kill.} i 

4. In medicine and surgery, gangrene ; mortification 
of the flesh of a living animal. 

2. Death of a bone. 

SPHAG’/NOUS, (sfag’nus,) @ 

’ Linnaeus.) 

‘Pertaining to bog-moss ; mossy. 

BPHENE, (sfene,) x. [Gr. opnv, a wedge.] 

» A mineral composed of silicic acid, titanic acid, 
and lime. Its colors are dull yellow, green, gray, 
brown, and black. It is found amorphous and in 
crystals, The primary form of its crystal is an ob- 
lique, rhombic prism. 

SPHE'NOID, (sfe-,) a. [Gr. opny, a wedge, and 

SPHE-NOID’AL, £tdos, form.] 

Resembling a wedge. 

The sphenoid bone, is the pterygoid bone of the 
basis of the skull. Coxe. 
SPHERE, (sfére,) n. [Fr.,from L. sphera, Gr. cdacpa, 

whence lt. afera, Sp. esfera, G. ephare. 

1. In geometry, a solid body contained under a 
single surface, which, in every part, is equally dis- 
@ant from a point called its center. The earth is not 
gn exact sphere. The sun appears to be a sphere, 

. 2 An orb or globe of the mundane system. 


mre 


~ Coxe, 
[sphagnum, bog-moss, 


Bigelow.. 


First the sun, a mighty sphere, he framed, Milton. 
Then tnortal ears 
Had heard the music of tho spheres. Dryden, 


3. An orbicular body, or a circular figure repre- 
wenting the earth or apparen® heavens, Dryden. 

4, Circuit of motion ; revolution ; orbit; as, the 
diurnal sphere, Milton. 

5. The concave or vast orbicular expanse in which 
the heavenly orbs appear. 
, 6, Circuit of action, knowledge, or influence ; 
€ompars ; province; employment. Every man has 
hhis particular sphere of action, in which it should be 
his ambition to excel. Events of this kind have re- 

atedly fallen within the sphere of my knowledge. 

‘his man treats of matters not within his sphere, 

7. Rank ; order of society. Persons moving in a 
higher sphere claim more deference. 

Sphere of acticity of a body ; the whole space or 
extent reached by the influence it exerts. 

Encye, 

Al right sphere; that aspect of the heavens in 
-which the circles of daily motion of the heavenly 
bodies are perpendicular to the horizon. A spec- 
tator at the equator views a right sphere. 
"Al parallel sphere ; thnt in which the circles of 
daily motion are parallel to the horizon. A spec- 
tator at either of the poles would view a parallel 


sphere. 

An oblique sphere; that in which the circles of 
daily motion are oblique to the horizon, as is the 
case to a spectator at any point between the equator 
and either pole. 

Armillary sphere; an artificial representation of 
the circles of the sphere, by means of brass rings. 

SPHERE, (sfére,) v. t. To place in a sphere. 


The gi 
In noble eminence énthron 


ered 
Amidst the rest. [Unusual. a 


Shak. 


: SPI 


2. To form into roundness ; as, light sphered in a 
radiant cloud. : Milton. 


ilton. 

SPHER/ED, pp. Placed in a sphere. 

SPHERE/-DE-SCEND/ED, a. Descended from the 
spheres. 

SPHERE/-MEL/O-DY, x. Melody of the spheres. 

Carlyle. 

SPHERE’-MO’SI€, x. The music or harmony of the 
spheres, Ed. Rev. 

SPHER’I€, (sfer’ik,) a. [It. sferico; Fr. sphenique ; 

SPHER/I-GAL, L. spharicus.] 

1, Globular; orbicular ; having a surface in every 
part equally distant from the center; as, a spherical 
body. Drops of water take a spherical form. 

2, Planetary ; relating to the orbs of the plan- 
ots. 

Woe make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars, 

as if we were villains by epherical predominance. Shak. 

Spherical geometry ; that branch of geometry which 
treats of spherical magnitudes; the doctrine of the 
sphere ; purticularly, of the circles described on its 
surface. 

Spherical angle; the angle formed on the surface 
of a sphere by the ares of two great circles. 

Spherical excess; in trigonometry, the sum by 
which the three angles of any triangle on the sur- 
face of a sphere or spheroid, exceed two right an- 
gles. Brande, 

Spherical triangle; a figure on the surface of a 
sphere, bounded by the arcs of three great circles 
which intersect each other. 

Spherical trigonometry ; that branch of trigonome- 
try which tonstiee to compute the sides and angles of 
spherical triangles. 

SPHER/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a sphere. 

SPHER/I€-AL-NESS,) 2. The state or quality of 

SPHE-BIC’L-TY, being orbicular or spher- 
ical; roundness; as, the sphericity of a drop of 
water. 

SPHEBR’I-€LE, (sfer’e-k1,) ». A small sphere. 

SPHER/I€S, x, The doctrine of the sphere ; spher- 
ical geometry 

SPHE/ROID, n. [Gr. ofarpa, a sphere, and erdos, 
form. 

A Peay or figure approaching to a el ahaa but not 

rfectly spherical. A spheroid is objhte or prolate. 

he earth is found to be an oblate spheroid, that is, 
flatted at the poles, whereas some astronomers for- 
merly su pposed it to be prolate or oblong. 

a pae souiiot ; a. Having the form of a 

3 2 spheroid. Cheyne. 

SPHE-ROID‘I€-AL, 

, 2. In crystallography, bounded by several convex 
‘aces, 

SPHE-ROID/J-TY, x. The state or quality of being 
spheroidal. 

SPHE-ROM/E-TER, nx. ([Gr. cgatpa, and perpor. 
An instrument for measuring the thickness of smal 
bodies, the curvature of optical glasses, &c. 

Brande, 


SPHER-O-SID’ER-ITE, x». Carbonate of iron in 


spheroidal masses, occurring in trap. Dana. 
SPHER/ULE, (sfer’il,) n. [L. spherula.] 
A little sphere or spherical body. Mercury or 


quicksilver, when poured upon a plane, divides it- 
self into a great number of minute spherules. 

SPHER’U-LITE, n. A variety of obsidian or pearl- 
stone, found in rounded grains. Dict. Nat. Hist. 

SPHER'Y, a. Belonging to the spheres. Milton. 

2. Round ; spherical. ~ Shak. 

SPHINC’TER, (sfink/ter,) n. [from Gr. o¢iyyw, to 
constrain, to draw close. 

In anatomy, a muscle that contracts or shuts an or- 
ifice or aperture round which it is placed; as, the 
sphincter Jabiorum ; sphincter vesice. Coxe. 

SPHINX, (sfinx,) xn. [Gr. opty%; L. sphinz.] 

1, In mythology, a monster usually represented as 
having the body of a lion and the face of a young 
woman ; also, in various othor forms. The Grecian 
sphinx is said to have proposed a mysterious rid- 
dle to every one who passed bf her dwelling near 
Thebes, and to have killed all who could not solve it. 

2. In entomology, a génus of lepidopterous insects, 
the species of which are commonly called Hawx- 
Morus. 

SPHRAG‘IDE, (-id,) x. A species of ocherous clay 
which falls to pieces in water with the emission of 
many bubbles ; calJed also Earntu or Lemnos. 

SPHRA-GIS’TIES, xn. [Gr. odoayrs, a seal.] 

The science of seals, their history, age, distinc- 
tions ; a branch of diplomatics. Brande, 
SPHYG-MOM/E-TER, n. [Gr. cdvypos, pulse, and 

perp.) 

An instrument for expoofng to the eye the action 
of the pulse, the strength of which it measures, 

SPI/AL, n. As 3 ascout. [Notin use.] Bacon. 

SPI’CATE, a. sprcatus, from spica, a spike. 

Having a spike or ear. ee 

SPI€-€A'TO, [It.] In music, aterm indicating that 
every note is to have its distinct sound; much like 
staccato. P Brande, 

SPICE, n. [Fr. epice; It. spezie ;- Sp. especia.} 


SPi 


1. A vegetable production, fragrant or aromatic to 
the smell and pungent tv the taste; used in sauces 
and in cookery. 

2, A small quantity; something that enriches or 
alters the quality of a thing in a small degree, as — 
spice alters the taste of a thing. 

3. A sample. [Fr. espéce.] 

SPICE, v. t. To season with spice; to mix aromatic 
substances with ; as, to spice wine. 

2. To tincture ; as, the spiced Indian air. Shak. 

3. To render nice ; to season with scruples, 

Chaucer. 
SPIC’ED, (spist,) pp. or a. Seasoned with spice. 
SPI/CER, x. One that seasons with spice. 
2. One that deals in spice. 
SPI/CER-Y,n. [Fr. opiecrie.] 

1. Spices in general ; fragrant and aromatic vege- 
table substances used in seasoning. 

2. A repository of spices. Addison. 

SPICE’-WOQD, xn. The Laurus benzoin, an Amert- 
can shrub, called also Witp-Auisrice and Brenza- 


Camdert. 


uin-TREE, Farm. Encyc. 
SPI/CI-NESS, x. Quality of being spicy. 
SPIC/ING Seasoning with spice. 


Ps 
SPICK AND SPAN, bright; shining; as, a garmens 
spick and span new, or span-new. Spick is from the 
root of the It. spicco, brightness ; spiccgre, to shine ; 
spiccar le parole, to speak distinctly ; spicciare, to rush 
out, the radical sense of which is, to shoot or dart. 
Span is probably from the root of spangle, Gr. dey yay 
G, spiegel, a mirror. . 
SPICK'’NEL,/ rx. The herb maldmony or bear-wort, 
SPIG/NEL, { (Dict.,) the Meum Athamanticum, 
which, when eaten by cows, gives the same flavor 
to their milk and butter, as that of schab-ziege 
cheese, 
SPI-COS/I-TY, n. [L. spica.] 
The state of having or being full of ears, Uke 
corm. [Not in use.] 5 Dict. 
SPI€E/U-LAR, a. [L. spiculum, a dart.] 
Resembling a dart; having sharp points, 
SPIC/U-LATE, v. t. [L. spiculo, to sharpen, from 
spiculum, a dart, from spica, or its root. See Srixz.] 
To sharpen to a point. Jason. 
SPI€’/ULE, x. A minute, slender granule or point. 
SPI€/U-LI-FORM, a. Having the form of a spicule, 
SPI€-U-LIG/EN-OUS, a. Containing spicules. 
SPI/CY,a, [from spice.j Producing spice ; abounding 
with spices ; as, the epicy shore of Arabia. Milton. 
2. Having the qualities of spice; fragrant; ara- 
matic; as, spicy plants. i 
Led by new stars, and borne by apicy gales. Pope. 


pablo aides [I know not from what source this word 

is derived.] 

J. The common name of the animals of the family 
Araneide, of the class Arachnida, some of which are 
remarkable for spinning webs for taliing their prey 
and forming a convenient habitation, and for the de- 
posit of their food. 

The gpider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! Pope. 

2. A kitchen utensil, somewhat resembling 2 
spider. ‘ 

3, A trevet to support vessels over a fire., 

SPI/DER-C€ATCH-ER, r. A bird so called. + 

SPI/DER-LIKE, a. Resembling a spider. Shak. 

SPI/DER-WORT, (-wurt,) x A plant of the genus 
Anthericum, or of the genus Tradescantia. ° 

SPIG/NEL. Sve SpicknzL. * 

SPIG/OT,n. [W. yspigaud, from yspig, Eng. spike; 
from piz, Eng. pike; Dan. spiger,a nail. See Srixe 
and Pixe.) 

A pin or peg used to stop a faucet, or to stop a 
small hole in a cask of liquor. Swift. 
SPIKE, n. [W. yspig, supra; D. spyk, spyker; G. 
speiche; Dan. spiger, Sw. spik, a nail; L. spica, an 
ear of corn. It signifies a shoot or point, Class Bg. 

See Pizz.] 

1. A large nail; always in America applied to a 
nail or pin of metal. <A similar thing made of wood 
is called a Pec or Pin. In England, it is sometimes 
used for a sharp point of wood. 

2. An ear of corn or grain. . 
ears of maize. se 

3. A shoot. ‘ Addison. 

4. [L. sine In botany, a species of inflorescence, 
in which sessile flowers are alternate on a common 


It _is- applied to the 


simple peduncle, as lavender, &c. Martyn. 
SPIKE, x <A species of lavender. 4 Hiil. 
SPIKE, v. t. To fasten with spikes or long and large 


nails; as, to spike down the planks of a floor or 

bridge. a : 
2. To set with spikes, ry Y 
A Mint aaah over the spiked pales — was caught = deg 


3. To stop the vent with a spike, nail, &c.; as, te 
ike cannon, 
SPIK’ED, (spikt,) pp. Furnished with spikes, as corn ; 
fastenéd with eign stopped with spikes, 
SPIKE’-LAV’/EN-DER, n. Common lavender, the 
Lavandula spica, 
SPIKE/LET, x. In botany, a small spike making a 
part of a large one y or a subdivision of a ore 
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nnn eeeeeere 
PIKE'NARD, (spik’nard,) 2, [L. spica nardi.] A plant of the genus Spinacia, whose leaves are 2, In law, the common title by which @ Woman 
f 1, A vague popular name applied to numerous boiled for greens and used for other culinary pur- ‘Without rank or distinction is designated 5 an uninar- 
widely different plants. In the United States it is Ses, - | @ied woman. . 
applied to Aralia racemosa; in England, to Andro-| SPI’NAL, a. [See Srinz.] Pertaining to the spine Uf a geutlewornan Js termed a epineter, she may abate the writ. 
pogon nardus of India; to Valeriana spica; and to! or back-bone of an animal; as, the spina! cord ; Coke. 


several species of Baccharis, Conyza, &c. spinal muscles ; spinal arteries, SP&STRY, xn. The business of spinning. Milton. 
, 2, A name of various fragrant essential oils. Arbuthnot. Encyc. [{§PiN‘THERE, x. A mineral of a greenieh-gray color. 
BPIK/ING, ppr. Fastening with spikes; stopping; SPIN’/DLE, x. [from spin; Sax. and Dan. spindel.] Itisa variety of sphene. Ure. © 
i with large nails. 1, The pin used in spinning wheels for twisting | sprN/ULE, n. A minute spine, Dana. 
BPIK’/Y, a. Having a sharp point. Dyer. the thread, and on which the thread when twists SPIN/U-LO 8,a. Covered with minute epines. 
BPILE, x. [D. spil,a pivot, a spindle; G. spille; Ir.| is wound. ; i ; Bacus SPYNY, a (from gpine.] Full of spines; thorny ; 
spile; W. ebill, from the root of L. pilus, pilum, &c.] 2. A slender, pointed rod, or pin, on which say as, a spiny tree. ; ? 
1. A small peg or wooden pin, used to stop a thing turns; an axis or small axis; as, the spindle >. Perplexed ; difficult ; troublesome. Digby. 
hole. ° i d 3. The fusee of a’watch. of a vane. SPIR'A-€LE, (spir’a-kl or spi/ra-kl,) m. [L. spiracu- 
} 2. Astake driven into the ground to protect a bank, 4. A long, slender stalk. furtimer. lum, froin spiro, to breathe. 
‘form wharfs, abutments, &c. 5. ‘he iron pin or pivot on which a capstan turns. 1% Avamatt aperture in animal and vegetable bod- 
PILL, oe ars tl Se le ee det ck nee al ag : Totten, ies, by which air or other fluid is exhaled or inhaled ; 
. 1, Asmail peg or pin for stopping a cack; as, a 6, In geometry, a solid generated by the revolution asmali hole, orifice, or vent; a pore; a minute pas- 
vent-hole stopped with a spill. Mortimer, of a curve line about its base er double ordinate. sage ; as, the spiracles af thesitemantakint 
2. A little bar or pin of iron. Carew. i ; d Brande. 2. Any wmall aperture, hole, or vent. Woodward. 
3. A little sum of money. [Wot in use.] Aylife. | SPIN'DLE, v. i. To shoot or grow ina long, slender! sp7/RAL, a. [It. spirale; Fr. spiral; from L. spira, a 
SPILL, v. 1; pret. Spittep or Spitt; pp. id. [Sax.| stalk or body. Bacon. Mortimer. spire. i Fy 


® spillan; D. and G. spillen; Sw. spilla; Dan. spilder.] | SPLN'DLE-LEGS, n. A tall, slender person ; in 
1. To suffer to fall or run out of a vessel; to lose |} SPIN’'DLE-SHANKS, contempt. 

or suffer to be scattered ; applied only to fluids and | SPiN'DLE-SIANK-ED, (spin’dl-shankt,) 2. Having 
to substances whose particles are small and loose. long, slender legs. 
‘Thus we spill water from a pail; we spill spirit or ,; SPIN'DLP-SHAP-ED, (spin’dl-shapt,) a4. Having the 
oil from a bottle; we spill quicksilver or powders| shape of a spindle; fusiform. Martyn. 
from a vessel or a paper; we spill sand or flour. SPIN'DLE-TREE, ». A shrub of the genus Euony- 


J 

Winding round a cylinder or other round body, or 
in a circular form, and at the same time rising or ad- 
vancing forward ; winding like a screw. The mag- 
nificent column in the Place Vendome, at Paris, is 
divided by a spiral Jine into compartments. It is 
formed with spiral compartments, on which are en- 
graved figures emblematical of the victories of the 
French armies, A whirlwind is so named from the 
spiral motion of the air. 

SPI‘RAL, 2, In geometry, the name given to a class 
of curves which continually recede from a center or 
pole, while they continue to revolve about it. 

Brande, 


Spill differs from pour in expressing accidental loss ; mus, whose fine, hard-grained wood was used for 
a loss or waste not designed, or contrary to purpuse.| spindles and skewers, Loudon. 
2. To suffer ‘to be shed; as, a man spills his own | SPIN/DLE-WORM, zn. The popular name of the cat- 
blood. erpillar of a lepidopterous insect, which injures the 
3. To cause to flow out or lose; to shed; as,a|. maize in New England. , Harris, 
man spills another’s blood. SPIN'DLING, ppr. ora. Tall and slender; shooting 


This is applied to cases of murder or other homi- into a small, tall stalk, f Ash. SPI’RAL-€OAT-ED, a. Coated spirally. Smith. 
cide, but not to venesection. In the latter case we; SPINE, 2, ie and It. spina; Fr. epine; Sp. espinazo | Spy/RAL-LY, adv. Ina spiral form or direction; in 
say, to let or take blood.] W. yspin, froin pin.] ‘ the manner of a screw. Ray. 

And to revenge his blood so justly spilt. Dryden. 1, The back-bone of an animal. Core, SPI-RA'TION, zn. [L. spiratio.] A breathing. [Wot 
4, To mischief ; to destroy ; as, to spill the mind 2 The ehinwh abe ten: iret Barrow. 


3. A thorn; a sharp process from the woody part 
ofa plant. It differs from a prickle, which proceeds 
from the bark. <A spine sometimes terminates a 
branch, and sometimes is axillary, growing at the 
angle formed by the branch or leaf with the stem. 
The wild apple and pear are armed with spines; the 
rose, bramble, guoseberry, é&c., are arined with prick- 


used, 

SPIRE. n  [L. spira; Gr. oretpa; Sp. espira; fromthe 
root of L. spiro, to breathe. The primary sense of 
the root is, to throw, to drive, to send, but it iniplies 
a winding motion, like throw, warp, and many oth- 
ers. 

1. A winding line like the threads of ascrew ; any 
thing wreathed or contorted; a curl; a twist; a 


or soul ; to spill glory ; to spill forms, &c. 
ete application is obsolete, and now improper.] 
. To throw away. Tickel, 
6. In seamen’s language, to dislodge the wind out 
of the cavity or belly of a sail in order to reef or furl 
~4 ” Tutten. 
SPILL, v. i, To waste; to be prodigal. [JVvt in use.] 


? les. Martyn. 
2. ‘To be shed; to be suffered to full, be lost, or - : ; 7 wreath. 
‘wasted, 5 | et eee ee His neck erect amidat hia circling epree. Mitton, 
He was 80 topfull of himself, that he let it spi? on all the com- | SPY’ NEL [ mee oa be dae a pea sn Dryden, 
- Spany: -aa Watt. SPI-NELLE’, n. [It. spinella.] SARE areca , 3 ae tapering 
PILL‘ED, pp. Suffered to fall, as liquids; shed. A mineral occurring in octohedrons, of great hard- YiCh ae PROCES UB Soe hos oe aes 
ILL/ER, n. One that spills orsheds. ‘| ness, consisting of ny Seria and apd When | body; @ round pyramid or pyramidical body ; a stee- 
2. A kind of fishing-line. ’ Carew. of a red or ruby color, it constitutes the gem Spinel-| Ple- , A : 
5 een ck Ppr Suffering to fall or run out, as} ruby, or the common ruby of jewelry. It occurs also With glistering spires and pinnacles adorned, _Milton. 
“diguids ; shedding. E ‘ P of green, blue, brown, and black colors. Dana. 3. A stalk or blade of grass or other plant. How 
) Spilling-lines, in @ ship, are ropes for furling more SPI-NELL/ANE, a.‘ The same with the mineral horhiblereuiglit man to eden can neteeaae a single 
6 sh aciege'd the square-sails. Mar. Dict. Hauyne. Dana. spire of grass! 2 
ILT, pret. and pp. of Spit. SPI-NES/CENT,«. [from spine.] Becoming hard and 4. The top or uppermost point of a thing. Shak, 
SPILTH, n. [from spill] Any thing spilt. [Not in| thorny. Martyn. | SPIRE. v. To sheots to shoot up pyramidically, 
use, | _ Shak. | SPIN’ET, 2.  [It. spinetta; Fr. epinette; Sp. espineta.] 9. To breathe, [Vor in wse. + [ Mortimer. 
SPIN, v. t.3 pret and pp. Spun. Span is not used. An instrument of music resembling a harpsichord, 3. To sprout, as grain in malting. 
 [Sax. spinnan i Goth. spinnan; D. and G. spinnen: but smaller ;, a virginal; a clavichord. SPIR'ED, a. Having a spire. Mason. 
an. spinder; Sw. spinna. If the sense is to draw| SPI/NET, n. [L. spinetum.] SPI/RI-FER, 2. [L. spira, a spire, and fero, to bear.} 
out or extend, this coincides in orjgin with span.) A small wood or place where briers and thorns The name of an extinct genus of molluske, having 
* 1, To draw out and twist into threads, either by |, grow. [Wot in use.] B. Jonson. « a shell with two internal, calcareous, spiral append- 
the hand or machinery 3 as, to spin wool, cotton, or | SPI-NIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. spina, spine, and fero, to ager. : Brande. 
flax ; to spin goats? hair. bear.Jo | ; SPIR‘IT, n. [Fr. esprit; It. spirito; Sp, espiritu; L. 
\ All the yarn which Penelope spun in Ulysses’ absence, did but Producing spines ; bearing thorns, spirttus, from spiro, to breathe, to blow. The prima- 
fill Ithaca with moths. Shak. | SPINK, 2. A bird; a finch. Harte, ry sense is, to rush or grive.] 
/ 2. To draw out tediously; to form by a slow pro-| SPIN’NER, n. One that spins; one skilled in spin- 1. Primarily, wind ; air in motion; hence, breath. 
cess or by degrees; with out; as, to spin out large ning. i i them, 
-volumes on a subject. a 2. A spider. Shak. PAI Eiaiioe ha ve apa iajendl pole maa tieat pares ae 
* 3. To extend to a grent length; as, to spin out a| SPIN’NER, n. In entomology, an organ with This sonse is now unusual. 
subject. SPIN'NER-ET,} which insects form their silk or Animal excitement, or the effect of it; life; ar- 
4. To draw out; to protract ; to spend by delays;| __Wwebs. Mv _ Brande. dor ; fire ; courage ; elevation or vehemence of mind, 
as, to spin out the day in idleness. SPIN’NING, ppr. Drawing out and twisting into} ‘The troops attacked the enemy with great spirit. 
* By one delay after unother, they spin out thoir whole lives. threads; drawing out; delaying. The young man has the spirit of youth. He speaks 


L’Ectrange. | SPIN'NING, n. The act, practice, or art of drawing 

5. To whirl with a thread; to turn or cause to out and twisting into threads, as wool, flax, and cot- 
whirl; as, to spina top. on r 4 é ia 
6. To draw out from the stomach ina filament ; 2. The act or practice of forming webs, as spiders. 
as, a spider spins a web. SPIN'NING-JEN-NY, 2: An engine or complicated 
To spin hay, in military language, is to twist it into machine for spinning wool or cotton, in the manu- 


5 wee facture of cloth 
ropes fur convenient carriage on an expedition. - : 
SPIN, v. 4% To practice spinning; to work at draw- SPIN’NING-WHEEL, x. A wheel for spinning wool, 


or acts with spirit. Spirits, in the plural, is used in 
nearly a Jike sense. The troops be7an to recover 
their spirits. Si 
3. Vigur of intellect; genius. 
His wit, hls benuty, and hie spirit, Butler. 
The noblest epirid or gens cin not deserve enough of mankind 
to pretend to the esteem of herok virtue. Temple, 


4, Temper; disposition of mind, habitual or tem- 


Fe 
nn rr 


ing and twisting threads; as, the woman knows Cron cay flax into threads, . . cue porary ; as, a man of a generous spirit, or of a re- 
how to spin. eee The state of being sp tay at ony z vengeful spirit ; the ornament of a meek and quiet 
They neither know to spin, nor care to toll. Prior. | SPT/NOUS, : spire 

2. To perform the act of drawing and twisting | SPI/NOSE, i a. [L. spinosue, from spina.) Let us go ® tle house of God in the emrit of prayer. Blckerateth. 
ee as, 48 machine or Jenny spins with great ex- - Full of spines ; armed with thorns; igh A Par ‘The soul of man; the intelligent, immaheraty 

3. To move round rapidly; to whirl’; as a top or | SPI’NO-ZISM, n. The form of Pantheism taught by : ies sewbegprcaberaa ee! wig’ 
a spindle, Benedict Spinoza, a Jew of Amsterdam, who main- The spirit/shall|retursi to/God'that gave Ra Eoaleasats 

4. Tostream or issue in a thread or small current ; tained that God is not only the maker, but also the 6. An immaterial, intelligent substance. 
as, blood spins from a vein. Drayton. original matter, of the universe, so that creation was Spirit is a substance in which thiaking, knowing, doubting, and 

SPI-NA’CEOUS, a. Denoting the plant spinach and| only a development of himself by the Deity. @ power of moving, do subsist, - ~ Locke. 

the class cf plants to which it belongs. Murdeck, Hence. 


Encyc. of Dom. Econ. | SPI/NO-ZIST,n. A believer in the doctrines of Spi- “7. An jmmaterial, intelligent being. 


SPIN’ACH, } (spin’aje,) n. [L. spinacia; It. spinace;| noza. - . 
BPIN'AGE,{ Sp. espinaca: Fr. epinards; D. spina-|SPIN/STER, n. [spon and ster.] A woman who By which ‘he weBtinesd epestthed to, Os apron Bs Peas 
gie; G. spinat; Pers. spanach.] spins, or whose occupation is to spin. Hence, God is a spirit, — John iv. 
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SPI 
& Turn of mind; temper; occasional state of the 
A perteot Jadge will read ench work of wit 


the same spiriz that its author writ. Pope. 
9 Powers of mind acer eee “it body. 
“ Ta epirit perha, 
Rich Mexico, the seat Ma ciao Milton. 
10. Sentiment ; perception. 
Your epirit 1s too tree, your fears too certain, Brak. 


11. Eager desire; disposition of mind excited and 
directed to a particular object. 
mews made a spirit of building succeed a apirit ee 
own. 
12, A person of activity ; a man of life, eat 
enterprise. 
Tho watery kingdom is no bar 
To atop the foreign spirits, but they come, Shak. 
13. Persons distinguished by qualities of the mind. 
Buch spirits as ho desired to please, such would I choose for my 
Judges, Dryden. 
14. Excitement of mind; animation; cheerful- 
ness; usually in the plural. *We found our friond in 
very good spirits. He has a great flow of spirits. 
To aing th se, would Heaven my breath prolon, 
Tufusiog as worthy such a seal dition 
15. Life or strength of resemblance ; essential 
~aegeoel as, to set off the face in its true spirit. 
he copy has not the spirit of the original. Potton. 
16. Something eminently pure and refined, 
Nor doth the eye itself, 
That most pure szirit of sense, behold itl, Shak. 
17. That which hath power or energy ; the quality 
of any substance which manifests life, activity, or 
the power of strongly affecting other bodies ; as, the 
spirit of wine, or of any liquor. 
18. A strongy pungent liquor, usually obtained by 
fear apis a3 rum, brandy, gin, whisky. In Amer- 
» spirit, used without other words explanatory of 
'jts meaning, signifies the liquor distilled from cane- 
juice or rum. We say, now spirit, or did spirit, Ja- 
19. An apparition ; a ghost. [Tmaica spirit, &c. 
AS The renewed nature of man. Matt xxvi. 
21. The influences of the Holy Spirit. Matt. xxii. 
Holy Spirit; the third person in the Trinity. 
Spirit of wine; pure alcohol, so called because for- 
ert obtained only from wine. 

SPIR/IT, v. 2 To animate ; to actuate; asa spirit. 
So talked the spirited sly snake. [Little used.} Milton. 
2 To animate with vigor; to excite; to encour- 

age ; as, civil dissensions spirit the ambition of pri- 
vate men. Swift 
It is sometimes foliowed by up; as, to spirit up. 
Middleton. 

3. To convey away rapidly and eecretly, as if by 

the agency of a spirit ; as, “* I folt as if I had been 
‘gpirited intr some castle of antiquity.” Willis, 
nm ee kidnap. lackstone. 

spirit away ; to entice or seduce. 
SPIRIT ALLY. adv. By means of the see Plies 


0} 
sPIN'ITED, pp. Animated ; encouraged ; incited, 
2. a. Animated ; full of life ; 3 lively ; full of spirit 
or fire; as, a spirited address or oration ; 3 8 spirited 
answer. It is used in composition, noting the state 


of the mind; as in high-spirited, low-spirited, mean 


spirited. 
SPIR/IT-ED-LY, adv. Ina lively manner; with spir- 
it; with strength ; with animation. 
SPIR/IT-ED-NESS, n Life; animation. 
2, Disposition cr make cf mind ; ; used in com- 
pounds; as, high-spiritedness, low-spiritedness, mean- 
fritedness, harrow -spiritednes3. 
SPIR/IT-FYL, a Lively ; full of spirit. [Vote ee) 


BPIR/IT-FYL-LY, adv. In 2 lively manner. ae ot 
SPIR/IT-FUL-NESS, x. Liveliness ; sprightliness. 
ann used. rvey. 

R/IT-ING, ppr Animating; actuating ; bearing 


ata nse a. Destitute of spirits; wanting ani- 
mation ; ; wanting cheerfulness ; ejected ; depressed. 


2, Destitute vigor; waating life, courage, cr 
in; as, a spiritless slave. 
A man £0 yi 80 spiridese, 


80 dull, £0 dead Ia loo Shak, 
3. Having no breath ; nes dead. Greenhill. 
arin <Cgniadpae cdo, Without spirit ; bins ex- 
fore. 
shin’ ti-Less.NEss, mn Dullness; want of life or 


BPIRIT-LEV'EL, n An instrument for obtaining 
an exact horizontal linc, by means of a bubble of air 
pa ope surface of spizita cf wine rage in a glass 


SPIRETO SO, fie] musiz, with spirit. 
SFiR/IT-OUB, a. ke spirit; refined; defecated ; 


More refined, more epiritous and pure. Milton. 
2, Fine; ardent; active. Smith. 


SPI 


SPIR/IT-OUS-NESS, zn. A refined state 
and activity of parts ; as, the thinness meet kao 
ese of liquor. 

SPIR/IT-PIERC’ING, a. Piercing the spirit. 

SPIR/IT-SEARCH'ING, c. Searching the spirit. 

SP(R/IT-STIR/RING, ) a. Exciting the spirit. 

SPIR/IT-ROUG/ING,« 

BPIR' IT-U-AL,~ co ([Fr. epirituel ; It. pintedias he 


1. Consisting of spirit ; not material ; incorporeal ; 
pia a etciinet substance or being. Tho soul of man 
a ueatl intellectual ; as, spiritual armor. 
SHMilton, 


3. Not gross; refined froin external things; not 
sensual ; relating to mind only; as,a spiritual and 
refined religion. Calamy. 

4, Not lay cr temporal; ‘relating to sacred things; 
ecclesiastical ; es, the spiritual functions of the cler- 
gy ; the lords. epivituel and temporal ; a epiritual cor- 
poration. 
co Pertaining to spirit or to the affections, pure; 

oly. 

God's law la spiritual; it fa 0 transcri 


of the divine nature, end 
extends its authority to ths acta 


the soul of mun, Brown, 


6. Pertaining to the renewed nature of man; ez, 
spiritual life. 
° q ee fleshly ; not material ; as, spiritual sacrifices. 
Pet. 
8. Pertaining to divine things; as, spiritua? songs. 
Eph. v. 
Spiritual court; an ecclesiastical court; a court 
held by a bishop or other ecclesiastic. 
SPIR/IT-U-AL-I9M, x The doctrine, in opposition 
to the materialists, that all which exists is epirit o7 
_ boul — that what is called the external world ia either 
“a succession of notions impressed on the mind by the 
Deity, 23 maintained by Berkeley, or else the mero 
educt of the mind itself, as tau i by Fichte. 
Br 


2, State of being spiritual. = 
SPIR/IT-U-AL-IST, x. One who professes a regard 
for spiritual things only ; one whose employment is 
spiritual. Hallizeil, 
2. One who maintains the doctrine of spiritual- 


ism. 
SPIR-IT-Y-AL/I-TY, 2. Essence distinct from mat- 

ter; immateriality. , 
¥f this light be not spiritual, ! approacheth nearest herria 


2. Intellectual nature; as, the ritual of, a 
soul. South, 
3. Spiritual nature; the quality which respects the 
spirit or affections of the heart only, and the essence 
of true religion ; as, the spirituality of God’s law. 
4, Spiritual cxeriises and holy affections, 
Much cf our nud comfort In public worship, depend 
oa the Pegi 4 {fa which wp ee ‘Bicker stat. 
§. That which belongs to the church, or to a per- 
son a3 an ecclesiastic, or to religion, as distinct from 
temporalities. 
During the vacancy of a nee, the are) {fg guardian of the 
ian peg eet del Blacksione, 
6. An ecclesiastical body. 
SPIB-IT-Y-AL-I-ZA/TION, x. 
izing. 

In chemistry, the operation of extracting spirit from 
natural bodies, Encyc. 
SPIR/IT-U-AL-IZE, v. 4 [Fr. spiritualiser, to extract 
spirit from mixed bodies. 

1, To refine the intellect ; to purify from the fecu- 
lences of the world; as, to ‘piritualize the soul. 


[Wot in use.] Shak. 
The act of spiritual- 


2. To imbue with spirituality, or life. 
; 3. In chemistry, to extract spirit from natural bod- 
ea, 
4. To convert to a spiritual meaning. 
SPIR’IT-U-AL-IZ-ER, x. One who epiritualizes. 
Warburton. 
SPIR/IT-U-AL-LY, cdo. Without corporeal groseness 
or sensuality ; in a mannet conformed to the spirit of 
true religion ; with purity of spirit or heart. 
Spiritually minded ; under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, or of holy principles; having the affections 
refined and elevated above sensual Vato and 
Placed on God and his law. Rom. viii. 
ly discerned ; known, not by carnel reason, 
by the T petaliar illumination of the Holy Spirit, 


Cor. ti. 
SPIR/IT-U-AL-MIND/ED-NESS, x. The state of 
eat spiritual exercises and holy affections ; j See 


PIB TE-U-AL-TY, x. Ecclesiastical body. twee in 


use. e 
SPIR/IT-U-OUS, «a. ol 
1, Containing spt Sige of refined spirit ; 
ardent ; as, spirituous spirituous liquors. [This might well be 
"ee aay ie ety f spirit ; fi tiv 
aving qu 0! it; fine; active ; 
ofa be sled , Tarbetknes; : 


ae Lively ; gay ; ager airy. [Wot in oat Me) 


fineness | SPIR/IT-U-OUS-NESS, x. 


SPI 


The quality of being spir- 

ituous; ardor; heat; stimulating quality; as, the 
spirituousness of liquors. 

2, Life; tenuity; activity. 

8PIRT See Srvunt, the more correct orthography 

SPIE/TLE, v.t To spirt in a ecattering manner. 

SPIR/TLED, (spur’tld;) pp. Spirted ocattering! 

SPIR/U-LA, xn. [L.] A genua of be res nee ig 
a discoid, multilocular shell, 

BPIR/Y, a. [from epire.] Of a epirel form; Et; 3 
curled 3 a, the epiry volumes of a eerpent. ia as 

2. Having the form of a pyramid ; pyramidic: 

turrets. 

avis , a [L, epissus.] 

Thick ; close ; 3 dense, [Jot ia uss] 

SPISS/I-TUDE, xn. [Supra] Thickness of aoft sub 
stances ; the denseness or compactness which belong 
to substances not perfectly liquid nor perfectly solid 
a the spissitude of coagulated blood or of any coag: 
ulum, ** 

SPIT, x [Rax. epitus D. spit; G. epiesss Bw. spett 
Dan. spid; It. epiedo 3 Ice. spict, 2 epear, It belong 
to Class Bd, and is from thrusting, shooting. ] 

1. An iron prong or bar pointed, on which meat & 
Toasted, 

2. [D. spit, 2 epade.] Such a depth of earth as f 
pierced by tha spade &t once; a + pense ot Variow 
dialects.] éeoell, 

3. A amall point of land running into ie sea, ort 
long, narrow shoal extending from the shore into the 
sen; 83, a epil of vl 

BPIT. n, Dan. ep 

What Is o elected ee the mouth ; saliva, 

SPIT, v. t. [from the noun.] To thrust a spit through 
to put upon a spit; as, to spit a loin of veal. 


2, To thrust through ; to pierce, Dryden. 
3. To spade ; to dig, 

SPIT, v. a3 pret. and pp. Brit. rat is obsolete 
Sax. epittan; Bw. spotia; Dan, ai Se sptlizen 


Lhe sense ia, to throw, or drive. Class Bi 
lL. To eject from the mouth ; to thrust ae, as gall 
va or other matter, from the mouth. 
2. To eject cr throw out with violence. ~ 
SPIT, v. i. To throw out ealiva from the mouth. I 
is a dirty trick to spit on the floor or carpet. 
SPIT’AL, x. [Corrupted from hospital.] “ Rob no 
the epital, » or charitable foundation. Johneon. 
and xot in use.] 


‘4 ulgar, 
igh ye BOX, n. <A végsel to receive discharges of spit 
U 
SPITCH/€OCK, v.& To split en eel lengthwise anc 


broil it, King. 
SPITCH’/€OCK, 2 An eel split and broiled. 
Decker. 
SPITE, nr. [D. epyt, spite, vexation ; Ir. spid, Thi 


Fr. haa depit, Norm. despite, The It. "dispetto and 8p 
despecho seem to be from the L. despectus; but spit 
seems tv be from a different root. ] 
Hatred ; rancor; malice; malignity ; malevolence 
Joknson. 
Spite, however, is not always synonymous witi 
these words, It often denotes a less deliberate anc 
fixed hatred than malice and malignity, and is ofter 
asudden fit of ill will excited by temporary vexa 
lion. It Is the effect of extreme irritation, and is ac 
companied with a desire of revenge, or at least a de 
sire to vex the object of ill will. 
Begone, yo critics, and restrain your 
Codrus ae on aud will for ree oy u Pope. 
In spits of s in opposition to all efforts; in defianc 
or contempt of. Sometimes spite of is used withou 
in, but not elegantly. It is often used without ex 
pressing any malignity of meaning, 
‘Whom God made use of to sperk a word fn peason, and save 
me in epits of the world, the dev, and myself, South, 
In spits of oll applications, the patient grew wore every day. 
Arbuthnot, 
To owe one a spite; to entertain a temporary hatre 
for something. 
SPITE, v. t Fo be angry or vexed at. 
2. To mischief; to vex ; to treat qeaeeer foe 
thwart, 
3. To fill with spite or vexation; to offend t 
vex. 
Dariu: ted at the Magi, endeavored to abolish mot only thei 
ido but their ai lagen [Not used.] Temple. 
8SPIT’ED, Hated ; vexed, 
SPITEFUL, a Filled with spite; having a desire \ 
vex, annoy, or injure ; malignant ; 3 Malicious, 
A wayward son, 

Spiteful and wrathful. Shek, 
SPITE/FUL-LY, adv. With a desire to vex, annoy. 
or injure ; malignantly ; maliciously. Swift. 

SPITE/FUL-NESS, 2. The desire to vex, annoy, o 
do mischief, proceeding from irritation; malice 
malignity. 

ooks more like ond i- than e@ dill 
hf coca ger I anna! nature, — 


SPIT/FIRE, ». A violent or passionate sae 
sei: ft 2. A spadeful. 

BPIT‘TE. [from spit,] Put upon e- — 

2. Shot ont inke length, 
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T’TER, ». One that puts meat on a spit. : 

ur} eats ejects saliva from his mouth . - ol 

3. A young deer whose horns begin to shoot or 
become sharp ; a brocket or pricket. Encye. 

SPIT’/TING, ppr. Putting ona spit. 

2. Ejecting saliva from the mouth. 

SPIT’TLE, (spit/tl,) n. [from spit.] Saliva; the 
thick, moist matter which is secreted by the salivary 
glands and ejected from the mouth. 

2. A small sort of spade. [spaddle.] 
SPIT’/TLE. See Srrrar. 
SPIT’TLE, v. t To dig or stir with a small spade. 


Heed 
SPIT-TOON’, n. A more fashionable name for Srr1- 


Box. 

SPIT’ VEN-OM, n. [spit and venum.] Poison ejected 
from the mouth. Hooker. 
SPLAN€H-NOL/O-GY, n [Gr. ordayxva, bowels, 

and Aoyos, discourse.} 
1. The doctrine of the viscera; or a treatise or de- 
scription of the viscera. Hooper. 
2. The doctrine of diseases of the internal parts 
of the body. Coze. 
SPLASH, v. t [formed on plashk.] To spatter with 
water, or with water and mud. 
SPLASH, v. i. To strike and dash about water. 
SPLASH, x. Water or water and dirt thrown upon 
any thing, or thrown from a puddle and the like. 
SPLASH’-BOARD, n, <A guard in front of a vehicle, 
to prevent its being splashed by mud from the 
horse’s heela. 
Lt atta) (splasht,) pp. 


mud. 
SPLASH/’ING, ppr. Spattering with water or mud. 
2. Striking and dashing about water. 
SPLASH’Y, a. Full of dirty water; wet; wet and 
d 


Spattered with water or 


muddy. 
PLAY, vt [See Disrxay.] To dislocate or break 
, & horse’s shoulder-bone. Johnson. 
2. To spread. [Little used.] Mease. 
SPLAY, for Disrray. [JVot in use.] 
SPLAY,a. Displayed; spread; turned outward. 
Sidney. 
SPLAY, ». A slanted or sloped surface ; particularly, 
the expansion given to doors, windows, &c., by 
slanting their sides. Gloss. of Archit. 
SBPLAY’ED, pp. or a. Dislocated, as a horse’s 
shoulder-bone. 

2. a. In architecture, oblique; having one side 

which makes an oblique angle with the other. 
SPLAY’FOOT, a. Having the foot turned out- 
SPLAY'FOOT-ED,}$ ward; having a wide fos 
: ope. 
SPLAY'’MOUTH, x A wide mouth; a mouth 
stretched by design. 
SPLEEN, 2. [. splen; Gr. ordnv. 

1. The milt ; a spongy viseus situated in the Jeft 
hypochondrium, near the fundus of the stomach, 
and under the ribs. It has an oval figure. Its use 
is not known. The ancients supposed this to be the 
seat of melancholy, anger, or vexation. Hence, 

2. Anger; latent spite; ill humor. Thus we say, 
£9 vent one’s spleen. 


In noble minds some d remain 


_ | Not yet purged off, of 7 and sour disdain, Pope. 
'3. * fit of anger. Shak. 
4. A fit, asudden motion. [Wot used.] Shak. 


& Melancholy ; hypochondriacal affections. 
Bodies changed to recent forma by spleen. Pope. 


6. Immoderate merriment. Ae in use,] Shak. 
SPLEEN’ED, a. Deprived of spleen. 


‘ ; Arbuthnot. 
BELEENISH, « Angry ; peevish ; fretful. 


Myself have calmed thelr epleenful mudny. Shak. 


2. Melancholy ; bypochondriacal, Pope. 

SPLEEN’ISH, a. Spleeny; affected with spleen. 

SPLEEN’ISH-LY, adv. Jn a spleenish manner. 

SPLEEN'‘ISH-NESS, n. State of being spleenish. 

SPLEEN’LESS, a. Kind; gentle; mild. [ Obs.] 
hapmane 

SPLEEN’WORT, (-wurt,) x. [L. splenium.] 

A plant of the genus Asplenium; miltwort. 


Loudon. 
SPLEEN'Y, a. Angry ; peevish ; fretful. 
A epleeny Lutheran, and not wholesome to 
Our cause. Shak. 


2. Melancholy ; affected with nervous complaints. 
IPLEN’/DENT, a. % 0, to shine.] 
L Shining} glossy; beaming with light; as, 
splondent planets ; splendent metals. Newton. 
2. Very conspicuous ; illustrious. Wotton. 
SPLEN’DID, a. | L. splendidue, from splendso, to shine ; 
Fr. splendide; It. splendido; W. ysplan, from plan, 
clear. See Puain. 
1. Properly, shining; very bright; as, a splendid 
ae mis. ae : 
owy; magnificent; sumptuous; pompous 
a5, a spl palace ; a splendid aera IB oli 
dia equipage ; a — feast or entertainment. 
3. Illustrious ; heroic ; brilliant ; as, a splendid vic- 


SPL 


2 SPO 


«+ 4, Illustrious; famous; celebrated; as, a splendid 
reputatien. , 
SPLEN’DID-LY, adv. With great brightness or bril- 
liant light. : 
2. Magnificently ; sumptuously; richly; as, a 
house splendidly furnished. 
3. With great beats or show. The king was 
splendidly attended. Z 
| SPLEN/DOR, x. [L., from the Celtic ; W. ysplander, 
from pleiniaw, dyspleiniaw, to cast rays, from plan, a 


ray, a cion or shoot, a plane; whence plant. See 
Puant and Puaner. 
1. Great brightness; brilliant luster; as, the 


splendor of the sun. 

2. Great show of 
nificence ; as, the 
Tobes. 

3. Pomp; parade ; as, the splendor of a procession 
or of ceremonies. 

4. Brilliance ; eminence; as, the splendor of a vic- 


tory. 
SPLEN’/DROUS, a. Having splendor. [Wot in use.} 
SPLEN’E-TIE€. 


SPLE-NET’I€-AL, a. [L. spleneticus.] 
Affected with spleen ; peevish ; fretful. 


chness and elegance; mag- 
for of equipage or of royal 


You humor me when I am sick; 
Why not when I am splenetic ? Pope. 


SPLEN’E-TI€, ». A person affected with aise. 


SPLE-NET’I€-AL-LY, adv. Ina morose or spleeny 
manner. 

SPLEN’I€, a, [Fr. splenique.] 

Belonging to the spleen ; as, the splenic vein. 

Ray. 

SPLEN’ISH, a. Affected.with spleen; peevish ; fet- 
ful. Drayton. 

SPLE-NI/TIS, x. Inflammation of the spleen. 

SPLEN’I-TIVE, a, Hot; fiery; passionate; irrita- 
ble. [Wot in cae Shak. 

SPLENT, 2. See Srirnt. 

SPLENT!-€dAL, x. An inferior kind of cannel coal 
from Scotch collieries. 

SPLICE, v.t. [Sw. splissa; D. splissen; G. spleissen ; 
Dan. splidser ; from splider, splitter, to split, to divide. 
It should be written Brises.f 3 

To separate the strands of the two ends of a rope, 
and unite them by a particular manner of interweav- 
ing them; or to unite the end of a rope to any part 
of another by a like interweaving of the strands. 
There are different modes of splicing, as the short 
8plice, long splice,-eye splice, &c. Mar. Dict. 

Splice the main brase; among sgamen, a phrase that 
signifies an extra allowance of spirits in cases of cold 
or wet. 

SPLICE, n. The union of ropes by interweaving the 
strands. lar. Dict. 
SPLIC’ED, (spliste,) pp. United, as a rope, by a par- 
ticular manner of interweaving the two ends. - 
SPLICING, ppr. Separating the strands of two ends 

of a rope, and uniting them by interweaving. 

SPLI/CING, x. The act or process of splicing. 

SPLINT, ne [D. splinter; G. splint, or splitter; 

SPLINT’/ER, Dan. splindt. Qu. is n radical ?] 

1. A piece of wood gplit off; a thin piece (in pro- 
portion to its thickness) of wood, or other:solid sub- 
stance, rent from the main body ; as, splinters of a 
ship’s side or mast rent off by a shot. 

2. In urge? a thin piece of wood, or other sub- 
stance, used to hold or confine a broken bone when 
set. 

3. A piece of bone rent off in a fracture. 

4. Splint; in farriery, a hard excrescence growing 
on the shank-bones of horses, Farm. Encyc. 
SPLINT, vt To split or rend into long, thin 
SPLINT’ER, pieces ; to shiver; as, the lightning 

splinters a tree. 

2. To confine with splinters, as a broken limb. 
SPLINT’ER, v. 7. To be split or rent into long pieces. 
SPLINT’/ER-BAR, 2. A cross-btar in a coach, which 

supports the springs. 

SPLINT’/ER-ED, pp. ora. Split into splinters ; secured 
by splints. : 

SPLINT’ER-ING, ppr. Splitting into splinters; se- 
curing by splints, 

SPLINT’ER-Y, a. Consisting of splinters, or resem- 
bling splinters ; as, the splintery fracture of a miner- 
al, which discovers scales arising from splits or fis- 
sures, parallel to the line of fracture. Kirwan. 

SPLIT, v. t.; pret.and pp. Spur. [D. splitten; Dan. 


splitter | G. splittern, or spleissens Eth. &(\(1) fa, 
to separate, to divide, the same verb which in other 
Bhemitic languages, Heb. Ch. and Syr. wp, signifies, 
to escape. e SPaut. 

1. To divide longitudinally or lengthwise ; to sep- 
arate a thing from end to end by force; to rive ; to 
Cleave ; as, to split a piece of timber; to split a board, 
It differs from Cracx. To crack is to open, or par- 
tially separate ; to split is to separate entirely. 

2. To rend; to tear qainaatey vickancs 5 to burst; 
as, to split a rock or a sail. 


Cold winter eplite the rocks in twain. Dryden. 


3, To divide; to part; as, to split a hair. The 
phrases, to split the heart, to split a ray of light, are 
now inelegant and obsolete, especially the former. 
The phrase, to split the earth, is not strictly correct. 

4. To dash and break on a rock ; as, a ship strand- 
ed and split. Mar, Dict. 

5. To divide ; to break into discord ; as, a people 
split into parties. oe 

6. To strain and pein with laughter; as, to split 
the sides, 

SPLIT, v. i. To burst; to part asunder; to suffer dis- 
ruption ; as, vessels split by the freezing of water in 
them. Glass vessels often split when heated too 
suddenly. 

2. To burst with laughter. 

Each had a gravity would make you split, Pope. 

3. To be broken; to be dashed to pieces. We 
were driven upon a rock, and the ship immediately 
eplit. Sw 


To split on a@ rock; to fail; to err fatally; to have 
the hopes and designs frustrated. Spectator. 
SPLIT, 2. A crack, rent, or longitudinal fissure, 
Totten. 
2. A breach or separation as in a political party. 


Conogaies 4) 
SPLIT’TER, rn. One who splits. 3 
SPLIT’TING, ppr. Bursting; riving; rending. 
SPLUT’TER, 2. A bustle; astir. [4 low word, and 
little used, 
SPLUT’TER, v.% To speak hastily and confusedfly. 
Cariton. 


[ Low. 
SPOD/U-MENE, 2. [Gr. orodow, to reduce to ashes,] 
A mineral, called by Hatiy TrirHans. It occurs 
in laminated masses, easily divisible into prisms with 
rhomboidal bases ; the lateral faces smooth, shining, 
and pearly ; the cross fracture uneven and splintery, 
Before the blowpipe it exfoliates into little yellowish 
or grayish scales, whence its name. _ Cleaveland. 
It contains the rare earth lithia, combined with ait- 
ica and alumina. Dana. 
SPOIL, v. t. [Fr. epolier: It, spogliare; L. spolio; W. 
yspeiliaw. The sense is, probably, to pull asunder, to 
tear, to strip ; coinciding with L. vello, or with peel, 
or with both. See Class BI, No. 7, 8, 15, 32. 
1. To plunder ; to strip by violence; to rob; with 
of; 98, to spoil one of his goods or possessions. 
My sons their old unhappy sire despise, 
Spoiled of his kingdom, and deprived of eyes. Pope. 
2. To seize by violence; to take by force; as, to 
spow one’s goods, 
This mount 


‘With all its verdure spoiled. Milton, 
3. [Sax. spillan.] To corrupt; to cause to decay 
and perish. Heat and moisture will soon spoil vege- 
table and animal substances. 
4, To corrupt ; to vitiate ; to mar. 
Spiritual pride spoils many graces. Taylor. 
5. To ruin; to destroy. Our crops are sometimes 
spoiled by insects. : 
6. To render useless by injury ; as, to spoil paper 
by wetting it. 
7. To injure fatally ; as, to spoil the eyes by read- 


ing. 
SPOIL, v. % To practice plunder or robbery. 
Outlaws, which, lurking In woods, used to break forth to rob and 
spoil. Spenser. 
2. To decay ; to lose the valuable qualities ; to be 
corrupted ; as, fruit will soon spoil in wertm weather. 
Grain will spoil, if gathered when wet or moist. 
SPOIL, x. [L. spolium. 
1. That which is taken from others by violence ; 
particularly, in war, the plunder taken from an ene- 


my ; pillage ; booty. 

2, That which is gained by strength or effort. 

Each science and each art his epoil. Bentley. 

3. That which is taken from another without li- 
cense. Gane 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, auc * 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Their balmy spoils. Milton. 


4, The act or practice of plundering ; robbery ; 
waste. 


The maa that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 


Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils. Shak, 
5. Corruption ; cause of corruption. 
Villainous company hath been the spoil of me. Shak. 


6. The slough or cast skin of a serpent or other 
animal. acon. 
SPOIL/ED, pp. £. a. Plundered ; pillaged ; corrupted ; 

rendered useléss. 
SPOiI/ ER, ». A plunderer; a pillager; a robber. 
2. One that corrupts, mars, or renders useless. 
SPOIL/FYL, a. Wasteful ; rapacious, pias used.] 
ensere 
SPOIL/ING, ppr. Pidndering; pillaging ; corrupting; 
rendering useless. 
2. Wasting; decaying. 
SPOIL/ING, n. Plunder; waste. 
SPOKE, pret. of Srzax. _— ‘ 
SPOKE, n. [Sax. spaca; D. spack; G. epeiche.d Thr 
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1. The radius or ray of a wheel ; one of the small 
bars which are inserted in the hub or eit and 
which serve to support the rim or felly. 

2. The spar or round of a Jadder. 
the United Peer 

SPOK’ EN, (spdk’n,) pp. of Srzax. 

BPOKE’SH TE, n. A kind of plane for dressing the 
spokes of wheels, the shells of “pega ny onesanag 
curved work. hanan. 

SPOKES’MAN, n. [speak, spoke, and: bts “One who 
speaks for another. 


He sha)l be thy spokesman to the people. — Ex, fv. 


SPO’LI-ATE, zt. [L. spolio.] 
To plunder ; to pillage. 
SP6’LI-ATE, v.i% To practice plunder; to commit 
robbery. Tn time of war, rapacious men are Jet 
loose to spolrate on commerce. 

8PO’LI-A-' TED, pp. Piundered ; robbed. 

8P0O.LI- ATION, m The act of plundering, particu- 
larly of plundering an enemy in time of war. 

2. The act or practice of plundering neutrals at sea 
under authority. 

3. In ecclesiastical affaira, the act of an incumbent 
in taking the fruits of his benefice without right, but 
under a aaa title. 

&PON-DA‘L a. [See Sponpez.] Pertaining 

SPON- Dare "AL, { to a spondee ; denoting two long 
feet in poetry. 

SPON’DEE, x. [Fr. spondés; It. spondeo; L. spon- 
deus. 

A tie foot of two long syllables. 
BPON’DYLE, (x. [L. spondylus; Gr. crovdvaos; It. 
5PON/DYL, spondulo. 

A Joint of the back-bone ; a vertebra. 
SPONGE, x. [L. spongia; Gr. oroyyta; Fr. eponge ; 

It. spugna; Sp. esponja: Sax. spongea: D. spens. 

1, A porous, marine substance, found adhering to 
rocks, shells, &c., under water, and on rocks about 
the shore at low water. It is gonerally supposed to 
be of animal origin, and It consists of a fibrous, retic- 
ulated substance, covered by a soft, gelatinous mat- 
ter, but In which no poly pes have hitherto been ob- 
served. It is so porous as to Imbibe a great quantity 
of water, and is used fur various purposes in the 
arts and in surgery. Encyc. Cuvier. 

2. In gunnery, an Instrument for cleaning cannon 
aftera discharge It consists of a cylinder of wood, 
covered with lamb-skin or wvol, and having a han- 
ale or staff. For small guns, it is commonly fixed to 
one end of the handle of the rammer. 

3. In the manege. the extremity or point of a horse- 
shoe, answering to the heel. 

Pyrotechnical sponge, is made of mushrooms or 
fungl, growing on old oaks, ash, fir, &c., which are 
boiled In water, dried, and beaten, then put inastrong 
lye prepared with saltpeter, and again dried In an 
oven. This makes the black match, or tinder, 
brought from Germany. Encyc. 

SPONGE, v.t To wipo with a wet sponge, as, to 
rol a slate 
‘o Wipe out with a sponge, as letters or writing. 

3. To cleanse wiih a sponge, as, to sporge a can- 
non. 

4. To wipe out completely ; to extingulsh or destroy. 

BPONGE, v. & ~ To auck In or Jmbibe, as a sponge. 
2. To gain by mran arts, by Intrusion, or hanging 
on; as, an idler who sponges on bis neighbor. 
SPONGE’-CAKE, x. A kind of sweet cake which Is 
very light and spongy. 
SPONG’ED, (spunjd,) pp. 
wiped out, extinguished. 
BPONG’ER, nm. One who ones a sponge , a hanger on. 
SPONG’I-FORM, @. [eponge and form.] Resembling 
a sponge ; soft and purons 5 porous, 

SPONG’L- NEss, n. The quality or state of being 
spo} pongy, or porous Iike sponge. Harvey. 
SPONG'ING, ppr. Wiping with a wet sponge ; teane 

ing witb a sponge. 

2 abled by mean arts, by intrusion, or bang- 


ing 
SPONG'ING-HOUSE, 2. A baillff’s house to put 
debtors in before being taken to ea 
SPON’GI-OLE, 2. [See Sronce.}| In botany, a sup- 
posed expansion of minute parts at the termination 
of radicles, resembling a sponge, for absorbing the 
nutriment of plants. 
eronG’ aoe @ Full of small cavities, like a 
mc geen bones. heyne, 
ePoNe’ y, Ay Kort and full of cavities ; of an oper, 
loose, pliable texture, as, a oy "excrescence ; 
spongy earth; spongy cake, the spongy substance of 
the lungs. 
2, Full of small cavities ; as, spongy bones. 
3. Wet, drenched ; soaked and soft, like sponge. 
4 Having the quality of imbibing fluids. 
®PONK, (spunk,) x. [A word probably formed on 


Touchwood. In Scotland, a match; something 
sees rl sulphur for readily taking fire. [See 


[Woe me ab in 


Dict. 


Blackstone. 


Broome. 


Coxe, 


W)ped with a sponge ; 


———— ee ee 
word, whose radical sense is, to shoot, or se radical sense is, to shoot, or thrust, co- | SPON’SAL, a. [Lz eponsalis, from epondeo, to betroth.]| SPORADIC, ) a [Fr. sporadiquey Gt. orvpaé. co- 
incides with spike, spigot, pike, and G. speien, con- 
tracted from sneichen, to spew. 


| 


SPO 


SPON’SAL, a. [L. sponsalis, from spondeo, to betroth.] 
Relating to marriage or to a spouse. 
SPON’SI-BLE, a.. Worthy of real Leek} 
SPON’SION, tt TL. eponsio, from spondeo, to engage] 
The act of becoming surety for another. 
SPON’SION, (-shun,) 2». In international kaw, an act 
or engagement on behalf of a state, by an agent not 
specially authorized for the purpose, or ons who ex- 
ceeds the limits of authority. Brande. 
SPON’SOR, 2. ([L., supra.] A surety; one who 
binds himself to answer for another, and Is respon- 
sible for his default. Scott. 
2. In some Christian communiona, the name given 
to those who, at the baptisin of infants, profess the 
Christian faith in their name, and guaranty their re- 
ligious education ; a godfather or godmother. 
Brande.” 
SPON-SO/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a sponsor. 
SPON/SOR-SHI Ho State of being a sponsor. 
SPON-TA-NE’I- n. [L. sponte, will. 
SPON.TA’NE-OUS.NESS, The quality of pro- 
ceeding or acting from native feeling, proneness, 
a Be aos ve Without constraint or external 


SPON-TA/NE-OUS, a. [L. spontaneus, from sporte, 
of free we) 

1. Proceeding from natural feeling, temperament, 

or disposition, or froma native internal proneness, 
readiness, or ‘tendency, without compulsion or con- 
straint ; as, a spontaneous gift or proposition. 
' [Srowtawzous is not perfectly synonymous with 
Votuntary ; the latter implies an act of the will, 
which may proceed from reason, or argument, with 
out any natural feeling or affection. Voluntary is 
applicable to rational beings ; spontaneous is applica- 
ble to animals destitute of reason. ] 

2. Acting by its own impulse, energy, oF natural 
law, without external force ; as, spontaneous motion ; 
spontaneous growth ; spontaneous combustion. 

3. Produced without being planted, or without 
human labor ; as, a spontaneous growth of wood. 

Spontaneous combustion; a taking fire of ituelf. 
Thus oiled canvas, oiled wool, and many other com- 
bustible substances, when suffered to remain for 
some time in a confined state, suddenly take fire, or 
undergo spontaneous combustion. 

SPON-TA’NE-OUS-LY, adv. Of one’s own internal 
or native feeling ; of one’s own accord ; as, he acts 
apontaneously. 

2. By its own force or energy; without the im- 
pulse of a foreign cause ; used of things. 


Whey turns spontaneously acid. Arbuthnot, 


SPON-TA’NE-OUS-NESS, n. See Srontangity. 
eek TOON’, rn. [Fr. and Sp. esponton; It. sponta- 


artery of half pike ; a military weapon borne by 
inferior officers of infantry. 

SPOOK, Ger. spuk.] A spirit; a ghost ; a hob- 

SPOKE, uf > goblin. Bulwer 

SPOOL, ‘te [G. epule; D. spoel ; Dan. and Sw. spol 

A piece of cane or reed, or a hollow cylinder oj 
wood with a ridge at each ‘end, used by weavers to 
wind their yarn upon in order to slaie it and wind it 
on the beam, The spool isJarger than the quill, on 
which yarn is wound for the shuttle. But in manu- 
factories, the word may be differently epplied. 

SPOOL, r.t To wind on spovls. 

SPOOL'ED, pp» Wound on a spool. 

SPOOL’ING, . Winding on spools. 

SPOOL/-STAND, 2. An article huylding spools of 
fine thread, turning on pins, used by ladies at thelr 
work. 

SPOOM, vi Tobe driven swiftly ; sxobably a mls- 
take for Spoon. [See Sroow, the verd.] 

SPOON, 2. [Ir. sponog.] 

1, Asmall domestic utensil, with a bow! or con- 
cave part and a handle, for dipping liquids ; as, a 
tea-spoon; a table-spoon. 

2. An Instrument consisting of a buwl or holléw 
fron and a long handle, used for taxing earth out of 
holes dug for setting posts. 

SPOON, v.¢# To put before the wind in agale. [J 
beltore not now used.] 

SPOON’BILL, 2». [spoon and bill.] The popular 
name of certain wading birds of the grallic order, 
and genus Platalea, so named from the shape of their 
bul, which js long, large, much flattened, dilated and 
rounded at the extremity into the form fa spoon or 
spatula, The spoonbills in form and habits are allied 
to the herons, Nuttall. P. Cyc. 


SPOON’-DRIFT, 2. In seamen’s language, a show- 
ery sprinkling of sea-water, swept from the surface 
in a tempest. Totten. 


SPOON’FUL, n. [spoon and full.] As much as a 
spoon contains or is able to contain ; as, a tea-spoon- 


‘ul; a table-spoonful. 
ee Ng Arbuthnot. 


2, A small pel of a liquid. 
SPOON’-MEA (spam and meat,]“ Food that is 


or must be taken with a spoon ; liquid food. 
Diet most upon spoon-meats. Harvey. 


SPOON’WORT, (-wurt,) x A plant of the genus 
Cochlearia ; scurv) grass. 


SPO 
SPO-RAD'IE, a, [Fr. sporadigue; Gr. oxopad- 
SPO- RAD‘1€-AL, tos, separate, od Be whence 


certain isles of Greece were called 
Separate ; single ; scattered; used only in refer-: 
ence to diseases, A sporadic disease is one which 
occurs in single and scattered cases, in distinctior 
frora an epidemic and endemic, which affects many 
persons at the same tinie. 
Sporadic diseases are opposed to epidemics end en, 
demics, 68 accidental, scattered complaints. Parr. 
SPORE 
SPOR/ULE, n. [Gr. oropos, a sowing.) 
“In botany, that part of flowerless plants which per- 
forms the function of seeds 
SPO’RID, xn. In bvtany, a naked corele, destitute of 
radicle, | co eee, and hilum, 
SPORT, x. [D. boert, jest ; boerten, to jest; boertig, 
merry, facetious jocular. 

. That which diverts and makes merry; play; 
ee! Giversion ; also, mirth, The word signifies 
both the cause and the effect ; that which produces 
mirth, and the mirth or me ent produced. 

Her eperts were such as carried riches of knowledge vpon the 
stream of delight. Sidney. 

Here the word denotes the ceuse of amusement, 

ney os called for Samson out of the prison-house; and he made 

them sport. — Judges xvi, 

Here sport is the effect. 

2. Mock ; mockery ; contemptuous mirth. 

Then make sport at me, then Jet me be your jest. Shak, 

They made 8 sport of his prophets, Esdras. 

3/ That with which one plays, or which is driven 

about. 

To fitting leaves, the sport of every wind. Dryden, 

Never dovs man appear to greater disadvantage than whev he je 
the spor’ of his own angoverved passions, J. Clarke. 


4, Play ; idle jinglo. 


An author who should introduce such « sport of words upon our 
mage, would meet with small applause, Broome, 


5. Diversion of the field, as fowling, hunting, fish- 
ing. Clarendon, 
Jn sport. To doa thing iz sport, is to do it in jest, 
for play or diversion. 
Bo ls the man that dece‘veth his neighbor, and saith, Am not I én 
sport? — Prov. x1v's 
SPORT, v.t. To divert; to make merry, used with 
the reciprocal pronoun. 
Against whom do ye sport yourselves ?—\s, lvil, 
2. To represent by any kind of play. 
Now sporting on thy lyre the love of youth. Dryden, 
3. To exhibit or bring out in publie; as, lo sport & 


orades. J 


new equipage. [ Familiar.] Grose. 
SPORT, v.% To play ; to frolic; to wanton. 
See the brisk lambs that sport along the mead. Anon, 


2. To practice the diversions of the field. 
3. Totrifle. The man shgt laughs at religion sporte 
with his own salvation. 
SPORT’ER, n. One who sports. 
SPORT’ FUL, a. Merry ; frolicsome; full of Jesting; 
indulging in mirth or play ; as, a sportful companion, 
Down he alights among the sport/ul herd. dMd4uton, 
2, Ludicrous ; done in jest or for mere play. 
These are no eportful productions of the soil. Bentley, 


SPORT’FUL-LY, adv. In mirth; in jest; for the 
sake of diversion; playfully. 

SPORT’FUL-NESS, n. Play; merriment; frolic; a 
playful disposition ; playfulness ; as, the sportfulnese 
of kids and lambs, 

SPORT’ING, ppr. or a. Indulging sport; practicing 
the d)versions of the field. 

SPORT’IVE, a, Guay ,; merry; wanton ; frolicsome.* 

Isl 
That drive thee from the eporfive court? Shak. 


2, Inclined to mirth; playful; as, a sportive hu- 
mor. 
SPORT’IVE-LY, adv. Gayly ; merrily ; playfully. 
SPORT/IVE-NESS, nz. Play fulness ; mirth ; merriment, 

2 Disposition 10 mirth. Walton. 
SPORT’LESS, a Without sport or mirth ; joyless. 
SPORTS’/MAN, 2 [sport and man.} One who pur- 

sues the sports of the field ; one who hunts, fishes, 
and fowls. 

2. One skilled in the sports of the fields. Addison. 
SPORTS’ MAN-SHIP, ». The practice of sportsmen. 
SPORT’U-LA-RY, a. [from L. sporta, a basket, an 

alms-basket. ] 

Subsistin 
Little used. 

SPORT’ULE, x. [L. sportula, a little basket.) 

An alms ; a dole ; a charitable gift or contributleg 
Not in use. Ayliffe 
SPOR/ULE, 2. A diminutive of Srorr, which seo 

SPOT, n fp. spat, & spot, spavin, & pop-gun ; pais 
to spot, to spatter; Dan. spette, a spot, and spet, & 
pecker; svart, spet, a woodpecker. We see this 
word is of the family of spatter, and that the radical 
sense is, to throw or thrust, A spot is made by spat- 
tering or erigeepg WS 

1. A mark on a substance made by foreign matter; 


on alms or charitable contributions. 
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a speck ; a blot; a place discolored. The least spot 
is visible on white paper. 

2. A stain on character or reputation ; something 
that soiis purity; disgrace; reproach ; fault; blem- 
ish, See 1 Pet. i. 17. Eph. v. 27. 

Yet Chloe sure was formed without a epot, Pope. 

3. A small extent of space; a place ; any particu- 
lar place. 

The spot to which I polut is paradise. Milton, 
Paria tices spot. Ps ree Otway, 

So we say, @ spot of ground, 9 spot of grass or 
flowers ; meaning a pldce of small extent. 

4, A place of a different color from the ground ; as, 
the spots of a leopard. 

5. A variety of the common domestic pigeon, so 
called from a spot on its head just above its beak. 

6. A dark place on the disk or face of the sun or 
of a planet. See Sovar Spots, under Sonor, 

_1. A lucid place in the heavens. - 

Upon the spot ; immediately ; before moving ; with- 
out changing place. [So the French say, sur le 


champ. | ae 


It wea determined upon the spot. 

BPOT, v. t To make a visible mark with some 
foreign matter ; to discolor; to stain; as, to spot a 
garmont; to spot paper. 

2. To patch by way of ornament. Addison. . 
3. To stain ; to blemish; to taint ; to disgrace ; to 
tarnish ; as reputation. 


My virgin life no spotted thoughts shall stalin. Sidney. 


To spot timber, is to cut or chip it, in preparation 
for hewing. 
BPOT’LESS, a. Free from spots, foul matter, or dis- 
coloration. 
2. Free from reproach or impurity; pure; un- 
tainted ; innocent; as, a spotless mind ; spotless be- 
baviar. 


A spotless virgin and a fauitless wife. Waller. 
BPOT’LESS-NESS, n. Freedom from spot or stain; 
freedom from reproach. Donne. 


SPOT’TED, pp. or a. Marked with spots or places of 
a different color from the ground ; as, a spotted beast 
or garment, 

BPOT’TED-NESS, zx. The state or quality of being 


spotted. 

BPOT’/TER, n. One that makes spots, 

SPOT’TI-NESS, x. The state or quality of being 
spotty. 

BPOT’TING, Per. Marking with spots; staining. 

SPOT’TY, a. Full of spots; marked with discolored 
places, 

SPOUS8/AGE, 2. [See Srousz.] The act of espous- 
ing. [Not used. 

SPOUS‘AL, a. [from spouse.] Pertaining to mar- 


riage ; nuptial ; matrimonial; conjugal ; connubial ; 
bridal; as, spousal rites ; spousal ornaments. Pope. 

SPOUS’/AL, n. [Fr. cpousailles; Sp. espensales; L. 
sponselia. See renee: 

Marriage ; nuptials. It is now generally used in 
the plural ; as, the spousals of Hippolita. Dryden. 
SPOUBE, (spouz,). [Fr. epouse; Sp. expose, esposa; 

It. sposo, sposa; L. sponsus, sponsa, from epondeo, to 
engage ; Ir. posam, id. It appears that n, in spondeo, 
is not radical, or that it has been Jost in other Jan- 
guages, Tho sense of the root is, to put together, to 
bind. In Sp. esposas signifies manacles. } 
One engaged or joined in wedlock; a married 
reson, husband or wife. We say of a man, that 
@ is the spouse of such a woman; or of a woman, 
she is the spouse of such a man. den. 
SPOUSE, (spouz,) v. t. To wed; toespouse. {Little 
used.] oad Esrovse. haucer. 
BPOUS’ED, pp. Wedded ; joined in marriage ; mar- 
ried ; but seldom used. The word used in lieu of it 
ts Esrovsep. Milton. 
SPOUSE’LESS, (spouz’less,) a. Destitute of a bus- 
band or of a wife; as, a spouseless king or queen. 
: P 


Ce 
SPOUT, x. [D. spuit,a spout, spuiten, to shouts In 
G. spitizen ia to spit, and spotten is to mock, banter, 
sport, These are of one family; spout retaining 
nearly the primary and literal meaning. Class Bd. 
See Bup and Pout.] ; é 
1. A pipe, or a projecting mouth of a vessel, use- 

ful in directing the stream of a liquid poured out ; 
as, the spout of a pitcher, of a tea-pot or water- 


2. A pipe conducting water from another pipe, or 
from a trough on a house, 

3. A violent discharge of water raised in a column 
at sea, like a whirlwind, or by a whirlwind. [See 
ett 

SPOUT, v.t To throw out, as liquids through a nar- 
tow orifice or pipe; as, an elephant spouts water 
from his trunk. 


Next on hia belly floats aS 
He rhs ae the mighty whale 


Creech, 
9. To throw out words with affected gravity ; to 
mouth. Beaum. & FI, 


SPOUT, v. & To issue with violence, as a liquid 
through a narrow orifice, or from a spout; as, water 
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spouts from a cask or a spring; blood spouts from a 
vein. 
All the glittering bill 


Is brigh? with epouting rills, * Thomeon, 


SPOUT'’ED, 
narrow orifice. 

SPOUT/ING, ppr. ora. Throwing in a stream from a 
pipe or narrow opening ; pouring out words violently 
or affectedly. 

SPOUT/ING, 2. The act of throwing out, as a liquid 

_ from a narrow opening ; a violent or affected speech ; 
a harangue. a e [Locat 

SPRAG, a. orous; sprightly. 4 

: . se teint 


Note. —In America, this word is, in popular lan- 
guage, pronounced spry, which is a contraction of 
sprigh, in sprightly. 

SPRAG, 2. Ayoungsalmon. [Local.] Grose. 

SPRAIN, »v. t. [Probably Sw. spranga, to break or 
loosen ; Dan. sprenger, to spring, to burst or crack ; 
or from the same root. 

To weaken the motive power of a part by sudden 
and excessive exertion ; to overstrain the muscles or 
hgaments of a joint; to stretch the muscles or liga- 
ments so as to injure them, but without luxation or 
dislocation. Gay. Encyc. 

SPRAIN, x. The weakening of the motive power cf 
—a part, by sudden and excessive exertion; an exces- 
sive strain of the muscled or ligaments of a joint, 
without dislocation. Temple. 
SPRAIN’ED, pp. or a. Injured by excessive straining. 
SPRAIN‘ING, ppr. Injuring by excessive extension. 
SPRAINTS, na. pl. The dung of an otter. Bailey. 
SPRANG, pret. of Srainc ; but Spruna is more gen- 
erally used. 
SPRAT, 2. 

A small 

chard. 
SPRAWL, v. i. [The origin and affinities of this 
word are uncertain. It may be a contracted word.] 

1. To spread and stretch the body carelessly in a 
horizontal position ; to lie with the limbs stretched 
out or struggling. We say, a person lies sprawling ; 
or he sprawls on the bed or on the ground. 

Hudibras. 

2. To move, when lying down, with awkward 
extension and motions of the limbs; to scrabble or 
scramble in creeping. 


The Lirds were not fied ; but in eprawling and etruggling to 
get clear of the in Be down they Aacisivhh beeen. 


3. To widen or open irregularly, as a body of 


horse. 

SPRAWL/ING, ppr. or a. Lying with the limbs awk- 
wardly stretched ; creeping with awkward motions ; 
struggling with contortion of the limbs. 

2. Widening or opening irregularly, as cavalry. 

SPRAY, n. [eeonably allied to sprig The radical 
sense is a shoot. Class Rg.] 

1. A small shoot or branch; or branch of a tree ; 


a twig. Q . Encye. 
Q. cokective body of small branches; as, the 
tree has a beautiful spray. i 


D. sprot; G. sprotte; Ir. sproth.1 
sh closely allied to the herring and pil- 


Downing. 

3. Among seamen, the water that is driven from 
the top of a wave by wind, and which spreads and 
flies in small particles. It differs from Sroon-Dairt ; 
as spray is only occasional, whereas spoon-drif? flies 
continually along the surface of the sea. 

SPREAD, (spred,) 2. t. ; pret. and pp. Spreap or Srrep ; 
Sax. spredan, spredan; Dan. spreder; Sw. sprida; 

. spreiden; G. spreiten. This is probably formed on 
the root of broad, G. breit ; breiten, to spread. The 
more correct orthography is Srnep.] 

1. To extend in iength and breadth, or in breadth 
only ; to stretch or expand to a broader surface ; as, 
to spread a carpet or a table-cloth ; to spread a sheet 
on the ground. 

2. To extend ; to form into a plate; as, to spread 
silver. Jer. x. 

* 3. To set; to place; to pitch ; as, to spread a tent. 
Gen. xxxiii, 

4. To cover by extending something; to reach 

every part, q 
, And an unusual paleness spreade her face, Granville. 


5. To extend; to shvot to a greater length in 
every direction, so as to fill or cover a wider space. 


The stately trees fast epread their branches, Milton. 


6. To divulge ; to propagate ; to publish ; as news 
or fame ; to cause to be more extensively known ; 
as, to spread a report. 

in this use, the word is often accompanied with 
abroad, 


They, when they had departed, epread abroad his fame in all 
that country. — Matt, ix. 


7. To propagate ; to cause to affect great numbers ; 
as, to spread a disease. 

8. To emit; to diffuse ; as emanations or effluvia ; 
as, odoriferous plants spread their fragrance. 

9. To disperse ; to scatter over a larger surface ; as, 
to wrens manure ; to spread plaster or lime on the 

und, ‘ 
10. To prepare; to set and furnish with pro- 


COUN 


SPR. 


visions ; as, to spread a table. 
the Israelites in the wilderness. 
11. To open ; to unfold ; to unfurl; to stretch ; as, 
spread the sails of a ship. 


God spread a table for 


4 


to 


Thrown in a strean? from a pipe of eetteed, (spred,) vi. To extend itself in length and 


readth, in all directions, or in breadth only ; to be 
extended or stretched. The larger elms spread over 
aspace of forty or fifty yards in diameter; or the 
shade of the larger elms spreads over that space. 
The Jarger lakes in America spread over m an 
fifteen hundred square miles. 
Piants, if they epread much, are seldom tall. Bacon. 


2. To be extended by drawing or beating; as, & 
metal spreads with difficulty. _ 

3. To be propag: ted or made knowt more exten- 
eae Ill reports sometimes spread with wonderful 
rapidity. 

4. To be propagated from one to another; as, a 
disease spreads into all parts of acity. The yellow 
fever of American cities has not been found to spread 
in the country. 

SPREAD, (spred,) 2. 


Extent ; compass, 


T havo a fino spread of improvable land, Addison. 
2. Expansion of parts. 
No flower has that spread of the woodbine. Bacon. 


3. A cloth used asa cover; a table, as spread oF 
furnished with a meal, UColtogeiat| 
SPREAD/-EA’/GLE, n. In armorial bearings, the fig- 
“ure of an eagle, with its wings elevated and its lege 
extended. Booth. 
SPREAD/ER, (spred’-,) x. \One that spreads, extends, 
expands, or propagates ; as, a spreader of disease. 
Hooker. 
2 One that divulges; one that causes to be more 
generally known; a publisher; as, a spreader of 
news or reports, Swift. 
SPREAD/ING, ppr. Extending; expanding; propa- 
gating ; divulging; dispersing ; diffusing. 
2. a. Extending or extended over a Jarge space; 
wide; as, the spriading oak. 
Governor Winthrop, and his associates at Charlestown, had for ¢ 
church 2 large spreading tree. B. Trumbull, 
SPREAD/ING, n. The act of extending, dispersing, 
or propagating. 


SPREE, <A merry frolic; often with drinking. 
Low. Halliwell. 
SPRENT, pp. Sprinkled. [Obs-] [Seo Srrinxcz.] 

ENSET. 


SPREW, (spri,) x. [D. spreeuw or spreuuw, the dis- 
ease called thrush.] 

A disease of the mucous membrane, consisting in 
a specific inflammation of the muciparous glands, 
with an elevation of the epithelium. (or cuticle on 
the red part of the lips,) in round, oval, or irregulai 
whitish or ash-colored vesicles. It is confined to the 
mouth and alimentary canal, and terminates in curd- 
like sloughs. 

SPRIG, xn. [W. ysbrig; ys, a prefix, and brig, top, 
summit ; that Is, a shoot, or shooting to a point. 
Class Brg.] 

1. A small shoot or twig of a tree or other plant ; a 
spray ; as, a sprig of laurel or of parsley. 

Ce A brad, or nail without a head. [Local, 

3. The representation of a small branch in em- 
broidery. 

4. A small eye-bolt ragged at the point. Enxcyc. 

SPRIG, v.t. To mark or adom with the representa- 
tion of small branches ; to work with sprigs; as, to 


sprig muslin. 

SPRIG-CRYS'TAL, n. A cluster of pointed, pris- 
matic crystals of quartz, adhering by one extremity 
to the rock. Woodward, 

SPRIG/GED, pp. Wrought with representations of 
amall twigs. 

SPRIG’GING, - Working with sprigs. 

SPRIG’/GY, a. Pealt of sprigs or small branches, 

SPRIGHT,)x. [G. spriect, spirit. It should be writ- 

SPRITE, ten Srrits.] : 

1. A spirit; a shade; a soul; am incorporeal 
agent. 

Forth ho called, out of deep darkness dread, 

Legions of eprights. ‘. 

And gaping graves recelved the guilty epright, Trae 

2. A walking spirit ; an apparition. Locke. 

3. Power which gives choerfulness or courage, 

Hold thou my heart, establish thou my eprights. [Not Aa use.) 

ney. 


4, An arrow. [Jot in use.] Bacon. 
SPRIGHT, v,t. Td haunt, as a spright. a wie 


SPRIGHT’FUL, a. [This word seems to be formed 


on the root of 1g, local word, pronounced in 
America » it belongs to the family of spring 
and sprig, 

Lively ; brisk ; nimble; vigorous; gay. 


Spoke like » noble genUeman, Shak, 
Bleeds patrhire§ eee Tighe Cowley. 
‘[This word is little used in America, We use 
Srrianriy in the same sense. 
SPRIGHT’FUL-LY, adv. Briskly; vigorously. Shak, 
SPRIGHT/FUL-NESS, n. Brisknees ; liveliness ; vi- 
vacity, ‘ Hammond. 


SPR 


SPRIGHT'LESS, (sprite’-,) a. Destitute of life; dull; | SPRING, m A leap; a bound; a jump; as of an an- | SPRING/-WHEAT, n. [spring and wheat. } 


} sluggish ; as, virtue’s sprightless cold. Cowley. 
SPRIGHT‘LIANESS, vr. [from sprightly.) Liveli- 
ness; life; briskness; vigor; activity; gayety; vi- 
vacity. _ 
In dreams, with 
exert hereelf 
SPRIGHT’LY, (sprite/le,) a. Lively; brisk; ani- 
mated ; vigorous; airy; gay; as, a sprightly youth ; 
a eprightly air; a sprightly dance. 
T ighily Sylvia drips along the green. Pope. 
And eighty witend hater iumien: Dries 
SPRING, »v. i; ere Srrune, [Srrane, not wholly ob- 
‘solete;] pp. Sprunc, [Sax. springan; D. and G. 
ringen; Dan. springer ; Sw. epringa; from the root 
vg or Rg; » probably being casual. The primary 
jsgense is, to leap, to shoot.] = - , 
]. To vegetate and rise out of the ground ; to be- 
gin to appear ; as Vegetables. 
To satisfy the desolate ground, and cause the bud of the tender 
herb to spring forth. — Job xxxvii. 
In this sense, spring is often or usually followed by 
2. To begin to grow. [up, forth, or out. 


The teeth of the young not sprung. Ray. 
3. To proceed, as from the seed or cause, 
- Much more gocd of sin shall spring. Mitton, 


4. To arise; to appear; to begin to appear or 
exist. 

When the day began to spring, they let her go. — Judges xxi. 

Do pot blast my springing hopes. Rowe. 

5. To break forth ; to issue into sight or notice. 

O, spring to light! auspicious babe, be born. Pope. 

6, To issue or proceed, as from ancestors, or from 
acountry. Aaron and Moses sprung from Levi. 
» 7%. To proceed, as from a cause, reason, principle, 
or other original. The noblest title springs from 


ue. 
They found new hope to spring 


Out of despair. Milton, 
8. To grow; to thrive. 
‘What makes all this but Jupiter the king? 
At whose command we perish and we spring. Dryden. 


9. To proceed or issue, as from a fountain or 
source. Water springs from reservoirs in the earth. 
Rivers spring from lakes or ponds. - 

10. To leap; to bound; to jump. 

The mountain stag that springs 

From hight to hight, and bounds along the plains, Philips. 

11. To ,fly back ; to start; as, a bow, when bent, 
Springs back by its elastic power. 

12. To start or rise suddonly from a covert. 

Watchful ss fowlers when their game will spring. Otway, 


13. To shoot ; to issue with speed and vialence. 


And sudden light 
Sprung through the vaulted roof. Dryden, 

14. To bend or wind from a straight direction or 
plane surface. Our mechanics say, a piece of t‘nber, 
or a plank, springs in seasoning, 

To spring at; to leap toward ; to attempt to reach 
by a leap. 

To spring in; to rush in; to enter with a leap or 
In haste. 

To spring forth; to leap out; to rush out. 

To spring on or upon; to leap on ; to rush on with 
haste or violence ; to assault. 

SPRING, v.t. Tostart or rouse, as game; to cause to 
tise from the earth, or from a covert; as, to spring a 
pheasant. 

2. To produce quickly or unexpectedly. 
The norse, surprised with fright, 
Starts up and le-ves her bed, and springs a light. 
I have never heard such an expression. ] 
To start ; to contrive, or to produce, or propose 
on a sudden; to produce unexpectedly, 


The friends to tho cause eprang 2 new project. Swift, 


[In lieu of spring, the people in the United States 
generally uso start; to start a new projcct.] 

4. To cause to explode; as, to spring a mine, 

: Addison. 

5. To burst; to cause to open; as, to spring a 
leak. When it is said, a vessel has sprung a Icak, 
the meaning is, the leak has then commenced. 

6. To crack ; as, to spring a mast or a yard. 

7. To cause to rise from a given spot; as, to spring 
an arch. 

8. To cause to clozo suddenly, as the parts of a 
trap; as, to spring a trap. 

To spring a butt; in seamen’s language, to loosen 
the end of a plank in a ship’o bottom. 

To spring a leak ; to commence leaking ; to begin 
to leak. Z 

To spring the luff; when a vessel yields to the 
helm, and sails nearer to the wind than before. 

. Mar. Dict. 

To spring a fence, for to leap a fence, Is not a 
phraso used in this country. mson. 

To spring an arch; to set off, begin, or commence 
an arch from an abutment or pier. 

To spring a rattle, See WatcHMan. 


Dryden, 
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imal. 
The prisoner with a spring from prison broke. Dryden. 


2. A flying back; the resilience of a body recov- 
ering 1ts former state by its elasticity ; as, the spring 


3. Elastic power or force. The soul or the mind 
requires relaxation, that it may recover its natural 
spring. 


Heavens! what a spring was in his arm! Dryden. 


4, An elastic body; a body which, when bent or 
forced from its natural state, has the power of recov- 
ering it; as, the spring of a watch or clock. 

5. Any active power ; that by which action or mo- 
tion is produced or propagated. 


Like nature letting down the springe of life, Dryden. 
Our author shuns y vulgar eprings to move 
The hero’s glory. Pope. 


6. A fountain of water; an issue of water from |. 


the earth, or the basin of water. at the place of its 


issue. Springs are temporary or perennial. From 
springs proceed rivulets, and rivulets united form 
rivers. Lakes and pands are usually fed by springs. 


7. The place where water usually issues from tho 
earth, though no water is there. Thus we say,a 
spring is dry. 

8. A source; that from which supplies are drawn. 
The real Christian hasin his own breast a perpetual 
and inexhaustible sping of joy. . 

The sacred spring whence right and honor etream. 

_ 9. Rise ; original; as, the spring of the day. 1 
Sam. ix. 

10. Cause; original. ‘The springs of great events 
are often concealed from common observation. 

11. The season of the year when plants begin to 
vegetate and rise; the vernal season. This season 
comprehends the months of March, April, and May, 
in the middle latitudes north of the equator. 

12. In seamen’s language, crack or fissure in a 
mast or yard, running obliquely or transversely. [In 
the sense of leak, I believe, it 1s not used.] 

13. A rope or bawser by which a ship is held at 
one part, as the bow or quarter, in order to keep her 
in a particular position, or to turn herin a short com- 


Davies. 


pass. Brande. 
14. A plant; ashoot; ayoungtree. [Wot iz use.] 
- Spenser. 
15. A youth. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
16. A hand ; a shoulder of pork. [Wot in use.] 
~ Beaum. & Fl. 
SPRING/AL, n, <A youth. [Wot in use.] 
SPRIN’GALL, Spenser. 


2. An ancient military engine for casting stones 
and arrows. [ Obs. ~Halliwell. 
SPRING/-BACK, zn. In the bindery, the cover of a book 
which is not made fast to the back, but which 

springs back when the, book is opened. 

SPRING/-BOK, x. [D. spring and bok, a buck or he- 

‘oat. 
5 A 2 ttt mammal of the caprid tribe, the Ante- 
lope Euchore or Springer Antelope, which inhabits 
the plains of South Africa. 

SPRINGE, (sprinj,) 7. [from spring.] A gin; a noose, 
which, being fastened to an elastic body, is drawn 
close with a sudden spring, by wiich means it 
catches a bird. 

SPRINGE, v.t. To catch in a springe; to insnare. 

Beaum. & Fl. 

SPRING/ER, 2. One who springs ; one that rouses 
gaine. 

2, A name given to the grampus. 

3, In architecture, the impost, or point at which an 
arch unites with its support ; also, the bottom stone 
of an arch, which lies on the impost ; also, the rib of 
a groined roof. 

4, Springer, or springer antelope ; & species of ante- 
lope in Southern Africa ; the spring-bok. 

SPRING’-HALT, n. [sprigg and halt.] A kind-of 
lameness in which a horse suddenly twitches up his 


legs. Shak. 
SPRING’-HEAD, (-hed,) x. <A fountain or source. 
Herbert. 


[ Useless. i 
SPRING/I-NESS, n. [from springy.] Elasticity ; also, 


the power of springing. 
2. The state of abounding with springs; wetness ; 
sponginess; as of land. 
SPRING/ING, ppv. ora. Arising; shooting up; leap- 
ing: proceeding ; rousing. 

Springing use; in estates, a contingent use; a use 
which may arise upon acontingency. Blackstone. 
SPRINGING, x ‘The act or process of leaping, 

arising, issuing, or proceeding. 
2. Growth; increase. Ps. Ixv. 
3. In building, the side of an arch contiguous to 
the part on which it rests, 
SPRIN’GLE, 2. A springe; @ noose. 
Carew. 


SPRING!-TIDE, n. [spring and tide] The tide 
which happens at or soon after the new and full 
moon, which rises higher than common tides. 


Mar. Dict. Dryden 
SPRING/-TIME, n. The season of spring. 


[Wot in use.] 
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i A spe- 
cies of wheat to be sown in the spring; so called in 
distinction from winter wheat. 

SPRING/Y, ec. [from erring.) Elastic; possessing . 
the power of recovering itself’ when bent or twisted. 
25 Having great elastic power. Arbuthnot. 

3. Having the power to leap; able to leap far. 

4, Abounding with springs or fountains; wet; 
spongy ; as, springy land. 
SPRINK’LE, (sprink’l,) v. t. 
sprenkelen, sprengen; G. sprengen; Dan. sprinkler; 
Ir. spreighim. The L. spargo may bo the same word 
Bre the letters transposed, 2 being casual, Clasa 

rg. 

_ i. To scatter; to disperse; as a liquid ora dry 

substance composed of fine separablo particles ; as, 
Moses sprinkled handfuls of ashes toward heaven. 
Exod. ix. 

2. To seatter on; to disperse on in small drops or 
partitles; to besprinklo; es, to sprinkle the earth 
with water; to sprinkle a floor with sand ; to sprinkle 
paper with iron filings. 

3. To wash ; to cleanse ; to purify. 

Having cur hearts sprinkled from an evil consclence, —Heb, x. 


SPRINK’LE, v. i. To perform the act of scattering a 
liquid or any fine substance, so that it may fall in 
small particles, : 

The priest shall eprinkle of the ofl with his fingers. — Lev. xiv, 
Baptism may well enough be performed by aprinkling or effw 

sion of water. Ayliffe. 
2. To rain moderately ; as, it sprinkles. 

SPRINK’LE, 2. Asmall quantity scattered ; also, a 
utensil for sprinkling. Spenser. 

SPRINK’LED, (sprink/ld,) pp. Dispersed in small 
particles, as a liquid or as dust. 

2. Having a liquid or a fine substance scattered 
over. 

SPRINK’LER, x. One that sprinkles. 

ene por. Dispersing, as a liquid or as 

ust. 

2. Scattering on, in fine drops or particles, 
SPRINK’/LING, n. The act of scattering in small 
drops or parcels, 2 Hall, 

2. A small quantity falling in distinct drops or 
parts, or coming moderately ; as, a sprinkling of rain 
or snow. 

SPRIT, »v. f. 


[Sax sprengan; D. 


Sax. spryttan, to sprout; D. spruitens 


G. spriessen; Dan. spruder, sproyter, to spurt; Sw. 
spritta, to start. It is of the same family as sprout, 
Class Brd.] 


To throw out with force from a narrow orifice ; to 
eject, tospirt. [JWVotin use.] [See Srunrt.} 
SPRIT, v. i. To sprout; to bud; to germinate ; as 
barley steeped for malt. 
SPRIT, x. A shoot; a sprout. Mortimer. 
2, [D. spriet.] A small boom, pole, or spar, which 
crosses the sail of a boat diagonally from the mast to 
the upper aftmost corner, which it is used to extend 
and elevate, Totten. 
SPRITE, x. [If from G. spriet, this is the most cor- 
rect orthography. The Welsh has ysbrid, a spirit.] 
A spirit. : 
SPRITE’/FUL. See SrricutrFun. 
SPRITE/FUL-LY. See SrricHrrutyy. 
SPRITE/LI-NESS. See SrriaHtLingss. 
SPRITE’LY. See Srricutir, 
SPRIT’-SAIL, n. [sprit and sail.] The sail extended 
by a sprit. : 
2. A sail attached to a yard which hangs under 
the bowsprit. [ot in use.] Totten. 
SPROD, 7. A salmon in its second year. Chambers, 
SPRONG, old pret. of Serine. [Dutch.] [JVot in use.] 
SPROUT, v.i. (D. spruiten; G. sprossen; Sax. spryt- 
ten; Sp. brotar, the same word without s. See 
ie 
1. To shoot, as the seed of a plant ; to germinate ; 
to push out new shoots. A grain that sprouts in ordi- 
nary temperature in ten days, may, by an augmenta- 
tion of- heat, be made to sprout in forty-eight hours, 
The stumps of trees often sprout, and produce a new 
forest. 
2. To shoot into ramifications. 


Vitriol is apt to sprout with moisture, Bacon. 
3. To grow, like shoots of plants. 
And on the ashes sprouting plumes appesr, Ticket, 


SPROUT, x. The shoot of a plant; a shoot from the 
seed, or from the stump, or from the root of a plant 
or tree. The sprouts of the cane, in Jamaica, are 
called ratoons. Edwards, W. Ind. 

2, A shoot from the end of a branch. The young 
shoots of shrubs are called sprouts, and in the forest 
often furnish browse for cattle, 

SPROUTING, ppv. or a, Shooting in vegetation ; gor- 
minating. a : 

SPROUTS, n. pl. Young coleworts. Johnson. 

SPRUCE, a. Nice; trim; neat without elegance or 
Gignity ; formerly applied to things with a serious 
meaning ; now applied to persons only. 

He \s so spruce, that he nover can bs genteel. Tatler. 


SPROCE, v.t. To trim; to dress with affected neage 
ness. 
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SPROCE, v. i To dress one’s self with affected neat- 
ness, 

SPROCE, zn. The fir-tree; a name applied to all the 
species of that section of the Linnean genus Pinus 
which are comprehended under Abies, and likewise 
to some that are comprehended under Peuce. This 
term, however, belongs more especially to Pinus 
Abies or Norway spruce, a native of the north of 
Europe. In the United States, it is applied to Pinus 
nigra, Pinus alba,and Pinus rubra, which are used in 
families to give flavor to beer. They are used by 
way of decoction, or in the form of extract. 

SPRUCE’-BEER, ». A kind of beer which is tinc- 
tured with epruce, either by means of the extract or 
by decoction. 

SPROCE’LY, ado. 


ness. 

SPRUCE/NESS, n. Neatness without taste or ele- 
gance; trimness; fineness; quaintness. 

SPROE, zn. In Scotland, that which is thrown off in 
casting metals; dross or scoria, [This is sometimes 
a vicious orthography of Srrew, the name of the 
disease otherwise called thrush, See Srrew.] 

SPRUG, v. t. To make smart. [Jot in use.] 

SPRUNG, pret. and pp. of Srrinc. The man sprung 

y Over the ditch; the mast is sprung; a hero sprung 
from a race of kings. 

SPRUNT, v. i. To spring up; to germinate ; to spring 
forward. [Voi in use.] 

SPRUNT,n. Any thing short and not easily bent. 
[Wot in use.] 

2. Aleap; aspring. [Wot in use.] 

3. A steep ascent ina road. [Local.] 

SPRUNT, a. Active; vigorous; strong; becoming 
strong. SCs in use| 
SPRUNT’LY, adv. Vigorously; youthfully; like a 
young man. [Vot in use.] B. Jonson. 
SPRY, a. Having great power of leaping or running ; 
nimble ; active; vigorous. [Zocal.] 
S Halliwell. Forby. 
[This word is in common use in New England, 
and is doubtless a contraction of sprig. See Spriaut- 
* LY. 
SBPUD, 2, [Dan. spyd, a spear; Ice. spioot. It coin- 
cides with spit.] 

1. An implement somewhat like a chisel, with a 

long handle, used by farmers for destroying weeds. 
Farm. Encyc. 
‘9 Any short thing; in contempt Swift. 
SPUL’/LER, 7. One employed to inspect yarn, to see 
that it is well spun, and fit for the loom. [Local.] 
SPOME, x. [L. and It. spuma; Sp. espuma. 

Froth; foam; scum; frothy matter raised on 
liquors or fluid substances by boiling, effervescence, 
or agitation. 

BPOME, v.i. To froth; to foam. 
SPU-MES’/CENCE, z. Frothiness; the state of foam- 


ing. Kirwan. 
SPU-MIF’ER-OUS, a. Producing foam. 
SPOMY. [L. spumeus.] 
Consisting of froth or scum ; foamy. 


The spumy waves precleim the water’ 
The spumous and florid state of the 


SPUN, pret. and pp. of Srin. 

SPUNGE, x. See Sronaz. 

SPUN’-HAY,n. Hay twisted into ropes for conven- 
ient carriage on a military expedition. 

SPUNK, n. [Probably from punk.] Touchwood ; 
wood that readily takes fire. Hence, 

2. Vulgarly, an inflammable temper; spirit; as, a 

- than of spunk. Ill-natured observations touched his 
spunk, ([Low. 

SPUN’-YARN, nx. Among seamen, a line or cord 
formed of two or three rope-yarns twisted. 

BPUR, x. (Sax. spur; D. spoor; G. sporn; Dan. spore; 
Ir. spor ; W. yspardun; Fr. eperon; It. sprone; coin- 
ciding in elements with spear. Class Br. 

41. An instrument having a rowel or little wheel, 
‘with sharp points, worn on horsemen’s heels, to 
prick the horses for hastening their pace. 

Girt with rusty sword and epur. Hudibras, 

Hence, t: set spurs to a horse, is to prick him and 
put him upon a run, 

2. Incitement ; instigation. 
the spur to heroic deeds, 

3. The Jargest or principal root of a tree; hence, 

erhaps, the short, wooden buttress of a post ; [that 

8, in both cases, a shoot. ] a 

4, The hard, pointed projection on acock’s log, 
which serves as an instrument of defense and an- 
moyance, 

5. Something that projects ; a snag. 

6. In America, a mountain that shoots from any 
other mountain, or range of mountains, and extends 
& some distance in a lateral direction, or at right an- 
gles. 

7. That which excites, We say, upon the spur of 

occasion ; that is, the circumstances or emergen- 
ey which calis for immediate action, 

8, A spurre or sea-swallow. Ray. 

9. The hinder part of the nectary in certain flow- 
ers, shaped like a cock’s spur. Martyn. 


With extreme or affected neat- 


fa 


ware 


Arkatinoe 


The love of glory is 


SPU 


10. A fungus (Spermeedia Clavus) growing within 
the glumes of rye, wheat, couch-grass, herd’s-grass, 
&e. [Fr. ergot.] 

11. In old fortifications, a wall that crosses a part 
of the rampart and joins to the town wall. 

SPUR, vo. t. [Ir. sporam.] 

1. To prick with spurs ; to incite toa more hasty 
pace ; as, to spur a horse. 

2. To incite; to instigate ; to urge or encourage to 
action, or toa more vigores pursuit of an object. 
Some men are spurred to action by the love of glory, 

“others by the love of power. Let affection spur us to 


social and domestic duties. Locke. 
3. To impel; to drive. 
Love will noj,-be spurred to what it loathes, Shak, 


4. To put spurs on, 
SPUR, v.% To travel with great expedition. 
The Parthians shall be there, 
And, spurring from the fight, confess their fear. 
[Unueual.} 

2. To press forward. 

Some bold men — by spurring on, refine themselves. Grew. 
SPUR/-€LAD, g. Wearing spurs. 
SPUR/GALL, »v. t. [spur and gall.] 

wound with a spur. 
SPUR/GALL, 2. A place galled or excoriated by much 
using of the spur. 
SPUR/GALL-ED, pp. 


Dryden. 


To gall or 
Shak. 


Galled or hurt by a spur; as, 
a spurgalled hackney. Pope. 
SPURGE, x. [Fr. epurge; It. spurgo, a purge; from 

L. purgo, expurgo.| 
A plant of the genus Euphorbia. This name is 
applied to various species of Euphorbia, and by 
some, to the whole genus, which is very numerous. 
SPURGE/-FLAX, x. An evergreen shrub, Daphne 
Gnidium, a native of Spain. 
SPURGE/-LAU-REL, ». The Daphne Laureola, an 
evergreen shrub, a native of Europe. 
SPURGE’-OL-IVE, ». An evergreen shrub, the 


Daphne Oleaides, a native of Crete. Loudon. 
SPURGE’-WORT, (-wurt,) n. A plant. 
SPURG/ING, for Puraine, is notin use. B. Jonson. 


SPO’RI-OUS, a. [L. spurius.]} 

1, Not genuine ; not proceeding from the true source, 
or from the source pretended ; counterfeit; false ; 
adulterate. Spurious writings are such as are not 
composed by the authors to whom they are ascribed. 
Spurious drugs are common. The reforined churches 
Feject spurious ceremonies and traditions. 

2. Not legitimate; bastard; as, spurious issue. 
By the Jaws of England, one begotten and born out 
of lawful matrimony is a spurious child. 

Spurious disease; a disease commonly mistaken 
for, and called by the name of, something which it is 
not; as spurious pleurisy, i. €., rheumatism of the in- 
tercostal muscles. 

SPOU’RI-OUS-LY, adv. Counterfeitly ; falsely. 

SPU/RJ-OUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
counterfeit, false, or not genuino; as, the spurious- 
ness of drugs, of coin, or of writings. 

2. Ilegitimacy ; the state of being bastard or not 
of legitimate birth ; as, the spuriousness of issue. 

SPUR/LING, z.. A small sea-fish. Tusser. 

SPUR/LING-LINE, x. Among seamen, the line 
which forms the communication between the wheel 
and the telltale. 

SPURN, v. t. (Sax. spurnan; Ir. sporam; L. sperno, 
aspernor: from the root of spur, or from kicking. 

i. To kick ; to drive back or away, as with the foot. 

2. To reject with disdain; to scorn to receive or 
accept. What “multitudes of rational beings spurn 
the offers of eternal happiness ! 

3 To treat with contempt. Locke. 
SPURN, v.i. To manifest disdain in rejecting any 
thing ; as, to spurn at tho gracious offers of pardon. 

2. To make contemptuous opposition ; to manifest 
disdain in resistance. 

Nay, more, to epurn at your most royal image. 

3. To kick or toss up the heels. 

The drunken chalrman in the kennel spurne. 
SPURN,2x. Disdainful rejection ; contemptuous treat- 
ment. 
Tho Insolence of office, and the spurns 
That paticnt merit of the unworthy takes. Shak. 
SPURN’ED, (spurnd,) pp. Rejected with disdain; 
treated with contempt. 
SPURN’ER, n. One who spurns. 
SPURN/EY,x. A plant. i Dict. 
SPURN’ING, Rejecting with contempt. 
SPURN/-WA-TER, n, In ships, a channel at the end 
of a deck to restrain the water. 
BPURRE, x. A name of the sea-swallow or common 
tern. > paeara.! Edin. Eneyc. 
SPUR/RED, (spurd,) pp. Furnished with spurs. 
2 Incited ; instigated. 
3. a. Wearing spurs, or having shoots like spurs. 
SPUR/RER, x. One who uses spurs. 
SPUR’/RI-ER, n, One whose occupation is to make 


spurs, 
SPUR/RING, ppr. Pricking with spurs; inciting ; 
urging. 


. 


Shak. 


Sry 


_——_——— 
PUR-ROY'AL, n. A gold coin, first made in the 

reign of Edward IV. In the reign of James L., its 
value was fifteen shillings. Sometimes written 
Spur-Rrax or Rrau Beaum. & Fl. 

SPUR/RY,7. A plant of the genus Spergula, which 

2 issometimes cultivated in Europe for fodder. Gardner. 

SPURT, v. ¢ [Sw. spruta; Dan. spruder and sproyter, 
to spout, to squirt, to syringe. The English word has 
suffered a transposition of letters. It is fram the 
root of sprout, which see.] 

To throw out, as a liquid in a stream; to drive or 
force out witr violence, as a liquid from a pipe or 
small orifice ; as, to spurt water from the mouth, or 
other liquid from ~ tube. 

£PURT, v. % To gush or issue out in a stream, as li- 
quor from a cask ; to rush from e confined place in a 
small stream. 

Then the small jet, which hasty hands anlock, 
Spurta in the gardenor’s eyes who turns the cock. Pope. 

SPURT, x. A sudden or violent ejection or gushing 
of a liquid substance from a tube, orifice, or other 
confined place; a jet. 

2, A sudden or short occasion or exigency ; sud- 
den effort. [Vulgar.] 

SPURT’ING, ppr. Forcing out a liquid from a pipe 
or small orifice. 

SPUR’/TLE, (spurt'l,) v. ¢. [from spurt.] To shoot 
in a scattering manner. [Little used.] Drayton. 
SPUR'WAY, x. [spur and way.] A horse path; @ 

narrow way ; a bridle road ; a way for a single beast. 
Not used in the United States.] 

SPUR’-WHEEL, z. A wheel with cogs arcund the 
edge pointing to the center. ‘ 

SPU-TA’TION, n. [lL sputo, to spit.] 

The act of spitting. [JVot used.) Harvey. 
SPO’TA-TIVE, a, [Supra.] Spitting much; inclined 
to spit. [Mut used. Wotton. 
SPUT’TER, v. 7. . spuiten, to spout; Sw. spotta; 
L. sputo, to spit. It belongs to the root of spout and 

spit; of the latter it seems to be a diminutive. 

1. To spit, or to emit saliva from the mouth in 
small or scattered portions, as in rapid speaking. 

2, Tothrow out moisture in small, detached parts ; 
as green wood sputtering in the flame. dene 

3. To fly off in small particles with some crack- 
ling or noise. f 


When sparkling lamps thelr eputtering lights advance. 


4, To utter words hastily and indistinctly ; literally, 
to spout small ; to speak so rapidly as to emit saliva.” 


They could neither of them speak their rage, and 80 they fell a 
sputtering at one another, ike two roasting apples. 
Congreve. 
SPUT’TER, v. ¢t. To throw out with haste and 
Noise ; to utter with indistinctness. 


In the midst of caresses — to sputter out the basest accusations. 
Swift, 


a Re n. Moist matter thrown out in small par- 

ticles. 

SPUT’TER-ED, pp. Thrown out in small portions, 

* as liquids; uttered with haste and indistinctness, as 

SPUT’TER-ER, x. One that sputters. words. 

SPUT‘TER-ING, ppr. or a, Emitting in small parti- 
cles; uttering rapidly and indistinctly; speaking 


hastily ; spouting. 
SPO/TUM, x. [L.] Spittle; salival discharges from 
the mouth. Hall, 


2. In medicine, that which is expectorated, or 
ejected from the lungs. 

SPY, x. [It. spia; Fr. espion; Sp. espia; D. spiede; G. 
spaher; Dan. spejder; W. yspeiaw, to espy, to ex- 
plore; yspeithiaw, to look about; yspaith, that is 
open, visible ; paith, an opening, a prospect, a glance. 
Class Bd ; unless the word is a contraction, and of 
Class Sg.] . 

1. A persor sent into an enemy’s camp to inspect 
their works, ascertain their strength and their inten- 
tions, to watch their movements, and secretly com- 
municate intelligence to the proper officer. By the 
laws of war among all civilized nations, a spy ia 
subjected to capital punishment. 

2. A person deputed to watch the conduct of oth- 
ers. dot. 

3. One who watches the conduct of others. 


Theas wretched epies of wit. Dryden. 


SPY,v. t. Tosee; to gain sight of; to discover at a 
distance, or in a state of concealment. It is the 
same as Espy; as, to spy land from the mast head of 
a ship. 

a tiger s: two gentlo fawns, Milton. 
Grate Ler et over all sentences where he epied a uote 
of ‘admiration, Swift. 
2, To discover by close search or examination ; as, 
a lawyer, in examining the pleadings In a case, spies 
a defect, 
3. To explore; to view, inspect, and examine se- 
cretly ; as a country ; usually with out. 


Moses pent to epy out Jaazer, and they took the villages thereof 
— Num. xxi. ‘ 


S8PY,v.% To search narrowly ; to scrutinize. 


It ls my nature’s plague 


To epy into ebuse. Shak. 
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BPY’-BOAT,2. [spy and boat.] A boat sent to make 
discoveries and bring intelligence. Arbuthnot, 
PY! nx. The popular name of a small tele- 
scope useful in viewing distant objects. 
SPY/ISM, n. The act or business of spying. 
BQUAB, (skwob,) a. [In G. is a quab, an eel- 
pout ; bbelig, plump, sleek ; quabbein, to be plump 
or sleek, and to vibrate, Eng. to wabble; Dan. quabbe, 
an eelpout; quopped, fat, pump, jolly, our vulgar 
whopping ; Ko er, to shaké. 
1. Fat; thick ; plump; bulky. 
Nor the squab daughter, nor the wife were nice.  Betterton. 


2. Unfledged ; unfeathered ; as, a squab pigeon. 


King. 
8QUAB n. A young pigeon or dove. 

[ his word is in common or general use in Amer- 
fica, and almost the only sense in which it is used is 
the one here given.] 

2. A kind of sofa or couch; a stuffed cushion. 

Not used in America. ] 
BQUAB, adv. Striking at once; with a heavy fall; 
plump. ; 
The engle dropped the tortoise squab upon a rock. [Low and 
not edit L’Esirange. 

[The vulgar word Awsar, or Wuor, is used in a 
like sense in America. It is found in Chaucer. 

SQUAB, v.% To fall plump; to strike at one dash, 
or sy a heavy stroke. [JVot used.] 

feocear’ { a Thick; fat; heavy. Harvey. 

SBQUAB‘/BLE, (skwob’bl,) v. % [I know not the 
origin of this word, but it seems to be from the root 
of wabble; G. quabbeln, to vibrate, to quake, to be 
sleek. See Squas.] 

1. To contend for superiority ; to scuffle; to strug- 
gle; as, two persons squabble in sport. Shak. 

2. To contend; to wrangle; to quarrel. [ Jnele- 
gant or low.] Glanville. 

3. To debate peevishly ; to dispute. If there must 
be disputes, it is less criminal to squabble than fo 
murder. [Jnelegant or low.] 

4. Among printers, a page is said to be squabbled 
when the letters stand awry or out of their regular 
upright position. dams. 

SQUAB’BLE, n. A scuffle; a wrangle; a brawl; a 
tty quarrel. Arbuthnot. 

SQUAB/BLER, x. A contentious person ; a brawler. 

SQUAB/BLING, ppr. Scuffling ; contending ; wrang- 


ling. 

BQUAB!-PIE, (skwob’pt,) x. [squad and pie.] <A pie 
made of squabs or young pigeons. 

GQUAD, (skwod,) n. [Fr. escouade.] 

1. In military language, a small party of men as- 
sembled for drill or inspection. Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 
2. Any small party. 

BQUAD’/RON, n. [Fr. escadron; It. squadra, a squad 
Ton, a square; Sp. esquadron; from L. quadratus, 
square ; guadro, to square ; allied to guatuor, four.] 

1. In its primary sense, & square or square form ; 
and hence, a square body of. troops; a body drawn 
up in aequare. So Milton has used the word. 

Those half rounding guards 
Jost met, and closing stood in equadron joined. 
is sense is probably obsolete, unless in poetry.] 
ence, also, 

2. A body of troops in any form. 

3. In military tactics, the principal division of a 
regiment of cavalry, usually from 100 to 200 men. 


: P. Cye. 
SQUAD’/RON-ED, (skwod/rund,) a. Formed into 
uadrons or squares. Milton. 
SQUALID, (skwol’id,) a. [L. squalidus, from squa- 
leo, to be foul. Qu. W. qual, vile.] 
Foul ; filthy ; extremely dirty. 
Uncombed his locks, and squalid his attire. 


/T- 
SAUALAD NESS, i a, Foulness; filthiness. 
SQUAL'ID-LY, adv. In a squalid, filthy manner, 
SQUALL, v. i. [Sw. squala ; Dan. squaldrer, to prate, 
These words are probanty of one family ; but squall, 
like squeal, is probably from the root of Sax. gyllan 
to creak, or Heb. 5p, D. gillen, to yell; or is forme 
‘from wail, 
To cry out; to scream or cry violently; as a 
woman (fightened, or a child in anger or distress; 
_ as, the infant squalled. “rbuthnot. Pope, 
BQUALL, n Aloud scream; aharsh cry. Pope. 
sa eqval.] A sudden and violent gust of 


ad act squall, is one attended with dark, heavy 
8. 
A white squall, is one which comes unexpectedly, 
without being marked in its approach by es clouds. 
‘otten, 
SQUALL/ER, x. A screamer; one that cries aloud. 
BQUALL/ING, ppr. ora. Crying out harshly ; scream- 


ing. 
BQUALLY, « Abounding with squalis; disturbed 
often with sudden and violent gusts of wind; as, 
a weather. d 
2 i é, broken into detached pieces; 
interrupted by unproductive spots, {Local.] 


Dryden, 


SsQU 


SQUA/LOID, a, [L. egualws,a shark, and Gr. é:dos, 
likeness.] 
Like a shark, or resembling a shark. 

SQUA/LOR, x. [L.] Foulness; filthiness; coarse- 
ness. Burton. 
SQUA/MI-FORM, a. [L. squcma, a scale, and form.] 

ee ey form or shape of scales. 
SQUA-MIG/ER-OUS, a. [L. squamiger ; squama, a 
scale, and gero, to bear. 
Bearing or having scales. : 
eat a n. [L. squama, a scale, and penna, 
a fin. 
A den whose dorsal and anal fins are covered with 


scales. 
SQUA’MOSE, 
SQUA/MOUS, i a. [L. squamosus.] 

Scaly; covered with scales; as, the squamous 
cones of the pine. Woodward. 

SQUAN’DER, (skwon/der,) v. t. [G. verschwendan, 
probably from wenden, to cue) 

1. To spend lavishly or profusely ; to spend prodi- 
gally ; to dissipate ; to waste without economy or 
judgment ; as, to squander an estate. 

fi nde but th 5 Savage. 

Bites of speshdeving. tealy is peel ts tha Sly. Eamber: 

2. To scatter ; to disperse. 

Our squandered troops he rallies. 


Dryden. 
In this application not now used. ] 

SQUAN’DER-ED, pp. or a. Spent lavishly and without 

necessity or use ; wasted ; dissipated, as property. 
SQUAN’DER-ER, n. One who spends his money 
prodigally, without necessity or use; a spendthrift ; 

a prodigal; a waster; a lavisher. Locke. 
SQUAN’DER-ING, ppr. Spending lavishingly ; wast- 


ing. 

SQUAN/DER-ING-LY adv. By squandering. 

SQUARE, a [W. ewbr 3 Fr. carré, guarré ; perhaps 
Gr. apo, contracted from xapw. This is probably 
not a contraction of L. tl 

1, Having four equal sides and four right angles ; 
a8, a square room ; a square figure. 

2. Forming a right angle; as, am instrument for 
striking lines square. Mozon. 

3. Parallel ; exactly suitable ; true. 

She’s a most triumphant lady, if report be vetoher. [Un- 

Soles toca sets (i aie ag bday vd 

4, Having a straight front, or a frame formed with 
straight lines; not curving; as, a man of a equare 
frame ; a square built man. 

5. That does equal justice ; exact ; fair; honest; 
as, square dealing, 

6. Even; leaving no balance. 
leave the accounts square. 

Three square, five square; having three or five 
equal sides, &c, ; an abusive use of square. 

Square root; in geometry and arithmetic. The 
square root of a quantity or number is that which, 
multiplied by itself, produces the quantity or num- 
ber. Thus 7 is the square root of 49, for 7x 7 = 49. 

¢ measure; the equare of a lineal measure ; 
the measure of a superficies or surface, which de- 
pends on the length and breadth taken conjointly. 

Square number. See Square, x No 5. 

In seamen’s language, the yards are square, when 
they are arranged at right angles with the mast or 
the keel, and parallel to the horizon. The yardsand 
sails are said also to be square, when they are of 
greater length than usual. Totten. 

SQUARE, 2. A figure having four equal sides and 
four right angles. 

2. An area of four sides, with houses on each side. 


The statue of Alexander VII. stands In the large square of the 
town. Addison+ 


Let us make or 


3. The content of the side of a figure squared. 

4. A mathematical instrument, which consists 
essentially in having at least one straight edge at 
right angles to another. It is of several forms, as 
the T square, the carpenter’s square, &c. 

5. In geometry and arithmetic, a square or square 
number is the product of a number multiplied by 
itself. Thus 64 is the square of 8, for 8X 8= 64. 

6. Rule; regularity ; exact proportion ; justness of 
workmanship and conduct. 

They of Galatia much more out of re 
T have not kept my equare. [Not in use.) 

7, A square body of troops; as, the brave squares 

of war. 


Hooker. 
Shak. 


8 A quaternion ; four. [Jot in use.] Shak. 
9, Level ; equality. 
We live not on the square with such as these. Dryden, 


10. In astrology, quartile ; the position of planets 

distant ninety degrees from each other. bs) 
Milton. 

11. Rule; conformity; accord. I shall break no 
squares with another for a trifle. 

Squares go. Let us see how the squares go, that 
is, how the game procceds ; a phrase taken from the 
game of chess, the chess-board being formed with 
squares, L’Estrange. 

SQUARE, v.t, [Fr. equarrir and carrer.] 

1. To form with four equal sides and four right 

angles. 


SQU 


2. To reduce to a square ; to form to right angles; 
as, to square mason’s work, 
3. To reduce to any given measure or standard. 


Shak, 

4. To adjust ; to regulate ; to mold; to shape; as, 
to squere our actions by the opinions of others; to 
eqguare our lives by the precepts of the gospel. 

5. To accommodate ; to fit; a3, square my trial to 
my strength. ilten. 

6. To respect in quartile, Creech. 

7. To make even, so as to leave no difference of 
balance ; as, to square accounts ; a popular phrase. 

8. In arithmetic, to multiply a number by itself; as, 
to square the number. 

9. In seamen’s language, to square the yards is to 
place ther at right angles with the mast or keel. 

To square the circle; to determine the exact con- 
tents of a circle in square measure, 

SQUARE, v. i. To suit ; to fit ; to quadrate ; to accord 
or agree.. His opinions do not syuare with the doc- 
trines of philosophers, 

2. To quarrel ; to go to opposite sides; to take an 
attitude of offense or defense, or of defiance. 

Are you such fools 
To square for this? Shak. 

SQUAR/ED, pp. or g Made in the form of a square 
or with right angles; adjusted ; regulated ; multiplied 

SQUARE’LY, ado. Ina square form. [by itself, 

SQUARE/NESS, n. The state of being square ; as, 
an instrument to try the sguareness of work. Mozon. 

SQUAR’ER, n. Johnson thinks that this word, in 
Shakspeare, denotes a hot-headed, contentious fel- 
low. [See Square, v.] 

SQUARE’-RIG-GED, a, In seamen’s language, a ves- 
sel is square-rigged when her principal sails are ex- 
tended by yards suspended by the middle, and not 
by stays, gaffs, booms, and lateen yards. Thus a 
ehip and a brig are sguare-rigged vessels. Mar. Dict. 

SQUARE/-SAIL, ”. In searmen’s language, a four- 
sided sail extended to a yard suspended by the mid 
dle. Mar. Dict. 

SQUARI/ING, ppr. Making in the form of a square, 
or with right angles; adjusting; regulating; multi- 
plying by itself. 

ey fe e Nearly square, Pennant. 

SQUAR’ROUS, a, [Qu. Gr. ecxapa, scurf.] 

In natural history, ragged, or full of loose senies ; 
rough; jagged; composed of p*rts which diverge at 
right angles, and are irregular in size and direction. 

- Cyc 

A squarrous calyx consists of scales very widely 
divaricating ; a squarrous leaf is divided into shreds 
or jags, raised above the plane of the leaf, and not 

arallel to it. Martyn. 

sQUasH, (skwosh,) v. & [from the root of quash, L. 
quasso, Fr. casser. 

To crush ; to beat or press into pulp, or a flat mass, 

SQUASH, zn. Something soft and easily crushed. Shak. 

2. [Qu. Gr. orxvos.] A plant of the genus Cucur- 
bita, or gourd kind, and its fruit; a culinary vegeta- 

3. Something unripe or soft ; in contempt. [ble. 

This squash, this gentleman, Shak. 


4, A sudden fall of a heavy, soft body, Arbuthnot. 
5. A shock of soft bodies. 
My fall was stopped by a terrible squash, [Vulgar.] Swift. 

SQUASH’-BUG, x. The common name of a bug in- 
juriows to squashes; the more usual one, in New 
England, belongs to the order Hemiptera. 

SQUASH’Y, adv. Like a squash; also, muddy. 

SQUAT, (skwot,) v. & [W. yswatiaw, from yswad, a 
falling, or throw; It. quatto, squat, close; quattare, 
to squat, to cower, tolurk. It may, perhaps, he al- 
lied to It. guatare, to watch, Fr. guetter, to wait, to 
watch.] 

1. To sit down upon the hams or heels; as a hu- 
man being. 

2. To ait close to the ground; to cower; as an an- 
imal. 

3. In the United States, to settle on another’s land 
without pretense of title, a practice very common ip 
the wilderness. : 

4. To stoop or lie close to escape observation ; a3 & 
partridge or rabbit 

SQUAT, v.t. To bruise or make flat by a fall. [Wot 

Barret. 


tm usé, 
a a. Sitting on the hams or heels ; sitting close 
to the ground ; cowering. 
Him there they found, 
Squat like # toad, close at the car of Eve, Milton, 
2. Short and thick, like the figure of an anima) 
squatting. 

The head of the aquill insect is broad and squat, Grew. 
SQUAT, 2. Tho posture of one that sits on his hams, 
or close to the ground. den. 

2. A sudden or crushing fall. [Wot in use.] 
Herbert. 
3. A small, separate vein of ore; a mineral cone 
sisting of tin ore and spar. Halliwell. Woodward, 
SQUAT’TER, xn. One that squats or sits close. 
2, In the United States, one that settles on new land 
without a title. 5 
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SQUAW, n. Among some tribes of American Indians, 
a female, or wife. 

SQUEAK, (skweek,) v.% [Sw. sqvika, to cry like a 
frog; G. quicken; W. gwigian, to rqueak. This 
word probably belongs to the family of quack, Class 
Gk. = 

1. To utter’a sharp, shrill cry, usually of short du- 
ration ; to cry with an acute tone, as an animal ; or 
to make a sharp noise, as a pipe or quill, a wheel, a 
door, and the like, Wheels squeak only when the 
axletree is dry. 

Who enn endure to hear one of the rough old Romans, 

ing through the mouth of a eunuch 

Zoilva calls the companions of Ulysses the squeaking pigs of 

Homer. Ope. 

2. To break silence or secrecy for fear or pain ; to 
speak. Dryden. 

SQUEAK, 2. A sharp, shrill sound suddenly uttered, 
either of the human voice or of any animal or instru- 
ment, stich as a child utters in acute pain, or as pigs 
utter, or as is made by carriage-wheels when dry, or 
by a pipe or reed. 

SQUEAK’ER, nx. 


squeak. 


ison, 


One that utters a sharp, shrill 


sound. 
SQUEAK!’ING, ppr. ora. Crying with a sharp voice ; 
making a sharp sound ; as, a squeaking wheel. 
SQUEAL, (skweel,) v. i. [This is only a different 
orthography of squall; Ir. sgal, a squealing. See 
Squat. 

To cry with a sharp, shrill voice, It is used of an- 
imals only, and chiefly of swine. It agrees in sense 
with Squeakx, except that squeal denotes a more con- 
tinued cry than squeak, and the latter is not limited 
to animals. We say, a squéaling hog or pig, a squecal- 
ing child, but more generally a squalling child. 

SQUEALING, ppr. or a. Uttering a sharp, shrill 
sound or voice ; as, a squealing pig. 

SQUEAMI'ISH, a. [Probably trom the root of wam- 
ble. . 

Theeralty, having a stomach that is easily turned, 

or that readily nausentes any thing; hence, nice to 

excess in taste; fastidious ; easily disgusted ; apt to 

be offended at trifling improprieties; scrupulous. 

Quoth he, that honor ’s very squeamish 


That takes a basting fur a blemish. Hudibras, 
His muse is rustic, and porhaps too plain 
The men of squeamish taste to entertain. Southern, 


SQUEAMI/ISH-LY, adv. 
with too much niceness. 

SBQUEAM’ISH-NESS, n. Excessive niceness; vicious 
delicacy of taste ; fastidiousness ; excessive scrupu- 
lousness. 


The thorough-paced 
squermishnese of 


In a fastidious manner; 


Hiticlan must presently Iaugh at the 
is conscience. South. 


BQUEAS/I-NESS, n. Nausea. [Wot used.] [See 
Quzasiness.] 
SQUEAS’Y, c. Queasy ; nice; squeamish ; scrupu- 


lous. [Not used.] [See Qvuzasy.} 
SQUEEZE, v.t. [Arm. guasqu, goasea; W. gwaszu.] 
1. To press between two bodies; to press closely ; 
as, to squeeze an orange with the fingers or with an 
instrument ; to squeeze the hand in friendship. 
2. To oppress with hardships, burdens, and taxes; 
to harass ; to crush. 
In a civil war, people must expect to he squeezed with the burden. 
LEstrange. - 
3. To hug; to embrace closely. 
4. To force between close bodies; to compel or 
Cause to pass; as, to squesze water through felts 
ii ae squeeze out; to force out by pressure, a3 a 
iquid. 

SQUEEZE, v. % To press; to urge one’s way; to 
pass by pressing ; as, to squeeze hard to get through 
a crowd, 

2. To crowd, 
To squeeze through; to pass through by pressing 
and urging forward. 

SQUEEZE, n. Fressure; compression between bod- 
ies. Philips. 

+ 2. A close hug or embrace. 

SQUEEZ’ED, pp. or d. Pressed between bodies; 
compressed ; oppressed. 

SQUEEZ/ING, ppr. Pressing; compressing ; crowd- 
ing ; oppressing. 

SQUEEZ/ING, x. The act of pressing ; compression ; 
Oppression, 

2, That which is forced out by pressure ; dregs. 


The dregs and equeezings of the brain, Pope. 


SQUELCH,)» t To crush. [4 low word, and not 

SQUELSH, used, 

SQUELCH, 2. A heavy fall. [Zow, and not used.] 
Hudibres, 


SQUIB, nx. [This word probably belongs to the family 
of whip; denoting, that which ia thrown.) 

1. A little pipe or hollow cylinder of paper, filled 
with powder, or combustible matter, and sent into 
the air burning, and bursting with acraok ; a cracker. 

Lam lik u t blaze, Waller. 

the ranking asd selling of’ quite is Pualanatles " Blackatone. 

2. A sarcastic speech, or little censorious writing 
published ; a petty lampoon. 

3. A pretty fellow. [Not in wee.} 

The equibs, in the common phrase, are called libelera, Thtler, 
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SQUIB, v.% To throw squibs; to utter sarcastic or 
severe reflections; to contend in petty dispute; as, 
two members of a society squid a little in debate. 
Boer cers 

SQUIB/BING, ppr.. Throwing squibs or severe re- 
flections, - 

SQUIB/BING, x. The act of throwing squibs or se- 
vere reflections. 

SQUIG/GLE, (skwig’gl,) v.% Toshake and washa 
fluid about the mouth with the lips closed. : oe eat 

% OorTroy. 


'Y: 
SQUILL, nm. [Fr. squille, L. squilla, a squill, a lob- 
ster or prawn; It, squilla, a squill, a sea-onion, 3 
little bell ; squillare, to ring ; Sp. esquila, a small bell, 
a eerie 

J. A bulbous plant of the genus Scilla. 

2. Ornithogalum squilla, or Scilla maritima; officinal 
squill. It has a large, acrid, bulbous root, like an 
onion, which is used in medicine. 

3. A stomapodous, crustaceous animal, of the ge- 
nus Squilla. Fincyc. 

4, An insect, called squill insect, fram its resem- 
blance to the preceding, having a long body coyered 
with a crust, the head broad and squat, Grew. 

SQUIN’AN-CY, x. [It. squinanzia; Fr. squinancie ; 
L. cynanche; Gr. kvvayxn-] 
The quinsy, which see. [Squrwancy is not used.] 
SQUINT, a. [D. schuin, sloping, oblique ; schuinte, a 
slope ; W. ysgeiniaw, to spread, to sprinkle, to squint, 
from ysgain, to spread, to sprinkle. We see the 
sense is, to deviate from a direct line, to wander or 
shoot off 
1. Looking obliquely. 


2. Not having the optic axes of both eyes coinci-} 


dent; occasioned by a permanent shortening of one 
of the lateral, straight muscles, and a permanent 
elongation of its antagonist. 


3. Looking with suspicion. Spenser. 
SQUINT, v. i. To see obliquely. 
Some can sguint when they will. Bacon. 


2. To have the axes of the eyes not coincident. 

3. To slope ; to deviate from a true Jine; to run 
obliquely. Kirwan. 
SQUINT,v.t. To turn the eye to an oblique position ; 
ag, to squint an eye. Bacon. 

2. To look with non-coincident optic axes. 
He gine the web and the pin, aguints the eye, and makes the 
are-lip. Shak. 
SQUINT, 2. The act or habit of squinting. 
SQUINT/-EVE, (-1,) n. An eye that squints. 
SQUINT’-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having eyes that squint ; 
having eyes with non-coincident axes. Knolles. 
2. Oblique ; indirect; malignant; as, squint-eyed 
praise. _ Denham. 
3. Looking obliquely or by side glances ; as, squint- 
eyed jealousy or envy. 
SQUINT-I-FE/GO, x. Squinting. Dryden. 
A cant word, and not to be used.] 
SQUINT’ING, ppr. Seeing or looking with rion-coin- 
cident axes of the eyes’; looking by side glances, 
SQUINT'ING, 2. ‘The act or habit of looking squint. 
SQUINT’ING-LY, adv. With squint look; by side 
glances. g 
SQUIN’Y, v. i. To look squint. Shak. 
aH cant word, not to be used.] 

SQUIR, (skwur,) 7. t. To throw with a jerk. Spelt 
also Squire. [ Obs.] Addison. 
SQUIRE,7r. [A popular contraction of Esquire. See 

aun: 

1. Ing Great Britain, the title of a gentleman, next 
in rank to a knight. ak, 

2. In Great Britain, an attendant on a noble war- 
rior. : Dryden. Pope. 

3. An attendant at court. Shak. 

4, In the United States, the title of magistrates and 
lawyers. In New England, it is particularly given 
to justices of the peace and judges; and in Pennsyl- 
vania, to justices of the peace only. 

5. The title customarily given to gentlemen. 

SQUIRE, v. 2. ‘To attend as a squire. Chaucer, 

2. In colloquial language, to attend as a beau or 
gallant for aid and protection ; as, to squire a lady to 
the gardens. . 

SQUIRE’/HOOD, x The rank and state of a squire. 


Shelton. 
SQUIRE’LY, a, Becoming a squire. Shelton. 
SQUIRE/SHIP, n. Office of a squire. Swift 


wyt. 
SQUYIRM, (skwurm,) v. t. or i. To move like a worm 
or eel, with writhing or contortions. 

2. To climb by embracing and clinging with the 
hands and feet, as to a tree without branches. 

[Johnson writes this word Swarm, and this is 

robably the original word. Bailey writes it Squram.] 
SQUIRM’ING, ppr. Moving like a worm or eel ; climb- 
ing by embracing, 
SQUIRR. See Squrr. . 
SQUIR/REL, (skwer’rel or skwur'rel,)n. [Fr. ecu- 
reuil; L, sciurus; Gr. oxtovpos,a compound of ox:a, 
shade, and ovpu, tail.] 

Asmallrodent mammal. The squirrel hastwo cut- 
ting teeth in each jaw, a long, tufted tail, four long 
toes on the fore feet, and a tubercle instead of a 
thumb, and five on the hind feet. Many species are 
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a ee 
enumerated. These animals are remarkably nimble, 
running up trees, and leaping from branch to branch 
with surprising agility. They subsist on nuts, of 
which they lay up a store for winter, some of them 
in hollow trees, others in the earth. Their flesh is 
delicate food. 

See also Fryinc-Squrrret.] 
SQUIR/REL-HUNT,z. In America, the hunting and 
shooting of squirrels by a company of men. 
SQUIRT, (skwurt,) v. t [from some root in Class 
Gr, or Wr, signifying to throw or drive. 
To eject or drive out of a narrow pipe or orifice, in 
a stream ; as, to squirt water. : 


SQUIRT, v., To throw out words; to let fly. [Not 
in use. L’ Estrange. 
SQUIRT, n. An instrument with which a liquid fs 


ejected in a stream with force, 
2. A small, quick stream, 

sQUrRT ED pp Ejected in a stream from a narrow 

orifice. 
SQUIRT’ER, (skwurt’er,) n. One that squirts, 

This word, in ell its forms is vulgar.] 

SQUIRIING, ppr. or a. Ejecting from a narrow 

orifice 1n a stream. 

Squirting cucumber; the fruit of the plant Ecba- 
lium Elaterium, or Momordica Elaterium, which, 
when nearly ripe, separates suddenly from its pe- 
duncle, at the same time ejecting its juice and seeds, 

STAB, v.t. [This word contains the elements, and is 
probably from the primary sense, of the L. stabilis, 
stabilio, stipo, D. stippen, to point or prick, Eng. stiff, 
and a multitude of others in many languages. The 
radical sgnse is, to thrust; but I know not to what 
Oriental roots they are allied, unless to the Heb. 33, 


did 


Ar. q“~9 watsaba. Class Sb, No. 35, 37, or Clase 


Db, No. 46, 53, 44.] 

1. To pierce with a pointed weapon; as, to be 
stabbed by a dagger or a Spear ; to stab fish or eels. 

2. To wound mischievously or mortally ; to kill by 
the thrust of a pointed instrument. Philips. 

3. To injure secretly or by malicious falsehood or 
slander; as, to stab reputation. 

STAB,v.% To give a wound with e pointed weapon 
None shall dare 


‘With chortened sword to stab in closer war Dryden, ' 
2. To give 2 mortal wound. 
He speaks poniards, and every word stabs. Shak, 


To stab at; to offer a stab; to thrust a pointed 
weapon at. ee 

STAB, 7. The thrust of a pointed weapon. 4 

2. A wound with a sharp-pointed weapon ; as, to 
fall by the stab of an assassin. 

3. An injury given in the dark ; asly mischief; as, 
a stab given to character, 

STA'BAT MA'TER, n. [L.] A celebrated Latin 
hymn, beginning with these words, set to music by 
most of the great composers, and performed in thi 
church service of the Roman Catholics. at 

STAB’BED, pp. Pierced with a pointed weapon 
killed with a spear or other pointed instrument, 

STAB/BER, n. One that stabs ; a privy murderer, 

STAB/BING, ppr. Piercing with a pointed weapon ; 
pang with a pointed instrument by piercing the 
body. 

STAB/BING, n. The act of piercing with a pointed 
weapon; the act of wounding or killing with a 
pointed instrument. 

This statute was made on account of the frequent quarrels and 
stabbings with short daggers, Blackstone, 

STAB/BING-LY, adv. With intent to a secret act 
maliciously. ye Parker. 

STA-BIL/I-MENT, 2. [L. stabilimentum, from stabilio, 
to make firm. See Stas.) 

Act of making firm ; firm support. 
They serve for stabiliment, propagation, and shade. Derham, 


STA-BIL/I1-TATE, v. t. To make stable; to estab- 

«lish. [Not used, More. 

STA-BIL/I-TY, n. [L. stabilitas, from stabilis. See 
Stas. 3 

aly dcciions stableness ; figmness; strength to 
stand without being moved or overthrown ; as, the 
stability of a throne ; the stability of a constitution of 

. government. 

2. Steadiness or firmness of character; firmness of 
resolution or purpose ; the qualities opposite to fickle- 
ness, irresolution, or inconstancy. We say, a man of 
little stability, or of unusual stability. 

3. Fixedness; as opposed to Fiuipity. [J believe 
not now used. | 

Since fluidness and efability are contrary qualities, Boyle, 

STA'BLE, a. [L. stadilis; Fr. stable; It. stabile. The 
ptimary sense is set, fixed. See Sras. . 

1. Fixed; firmly established; not to be easily 
moved, shaken, or overthrown; as, @ stable governe 
ment. ; 

2. Steady in purpose ; constant ; firm in resolution ; 
Not easily diverted from a purpose ; not fickle or wa- 
vering ; a3, a stable man; a stable character. . 

3. Fixed ; steady; firm; not easily surrendered 
or abandoned ; as, a man of stable principles. 


al 
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4, Durable; not subject te be overthrown or 
changed. 4 
: In this region of chance and vanity, where nothing Is stable. 
: Rogers. 
STA/BLE, v.t. To fix; toestablish. [Wot used. 
STA’BLE, . [Is stabulum, that is, a stand, a fixed 
Place, like etall, ieee the latter.) These words 
do not primarily imply a covering for horses or cattle. ] 
A house or shed for beasts to lodge.and feed in. In 
large towns, a stable is usually a building for horses 
only, or horses and sews, and often connected with 
a cuach-house. In the country towns in the Northern 
States of America, astable is usually an apartment in 
a barn in which hay and grain aro deposited. 
STA’BLE, >. ¢. Te pat or keepin a stable. Our farm- 
ers generally stable not only horses, but oxen and 
cows, in winter, and sometimes young cattle. 
STA/BLE, vi. To dwell or lodge in a stable; to 
dwell in an inclosed place; to kennel. Milton. 


\ 


STA’BLE-BOY, )n. A boyor man who attends ata 
STA'BLE-MAN, | __ stable. Swift 
STA’BLED, pp. it or kept in a stable, 


STA/BLE-NESS, x. Fixedness; firmness of position 
or establishment ; strength to stand ; stability ; as, 
the stableness of a throne, or of a system of laws, 

2, Steadiness ; constancy; firmness of purpose ; 
stability ; as, stableness of character, of mind, of 
oe ee or opinions, 

‘A'BLE-STAND, n. [stable and stand,] In law, 
when a man is found at his standing in the forest, 
with a cross-bow bent, ready to shoot ata deer, or 
with a long bow; or standing close by a tree with 
greyhounds in a leash yeady to slip. This is one of 
the four presumptions that a man intends stealing the 
king’s deer. English Law, 

STA’BLING, ppr. Putting or keeping in a stable. 

STA/BLING, x. The act or practice of keeping cattle 
in a stable. 

ne A house, shed, cr room for keeping horses and 
cattle. 

STAB/LISH,»v.@ ([L. stabilio; Fr. etablir ; It. stabilire ; 
Sp. establecer. See Stas.]} 

To fix; to settle in a state for permanence; to 
make firm. 

= [In lieu of this, Esraniisn is now always used.] 

STA’BLY, adv. step fixedly ; steadily ; as,a gov- 
ernment stably settled. 

STAB-U-LA’ TION »n Act of’housing beasts. [Obs.] 

Cockeram. 

STAE-€A'TO, [It.] In music, denoting a short, dis- 
tinct, articulate style; the opposite to Leaato. 

STACK, nr. [W. ystac, o stack; ystaca, a standard, 


from tag,a state of being stuffed; Dan. stck, a pile | 


of hay; Sw. stack; Ir. stacadh. It signifies that 
which is set, and coincides with Sax. stac, D. staak, 
astake. Stock, stag, stage, are of the same family, 
ur at least have the same radical sense. 

1. A large, conical pile of ‘hay, grain, or straw, 
sometimes covered ‘with thatch. In America, the 
stack differs from the cock only in size, both being 
conical. A long pile of hay or grain is called a rick. 
In England, this distinction is not always observed. 
This word, in Great Britain, is sometimes applied to 
a pilo of wood containing 408 cubic feet, and also to 
a pile of poles ; but I believe never in America. 


Agalost every pillar was a slack of billets above a man’s hight. 
Bacon, 


2. A number of funnels or chimneys standing to- 
gether. We say, a stack of chimneys; which iscor- 
rect, as a chimney is a pussage. But we also call the 
whole stack achimney. Thus we say, the chimney 
tises ten feet above the roof. 

A stack of arms, is a number of muskets set up to- 
gether, with the bayonets crossing one another, form- 
ing a sort of conical pile. 

STACK, v.t. To lay in a conical or other pile; to 
make into a large pile ; as, to stack hay or grain. 

2. In England, to pile wood, pales, &c. 

To stack arms; to set up muskets together, with 
the bayonets crossing one another, and furming asort 
of conical pile. 

STACK’ ED, (stakt,) pp. Piled in a large, conical heap. 

STACK’ING, ppr. Laying in a large, conical heap. 

STACK/ING-BAND,}x. A band of rope used in 

8ST ACK/ING-BELT, binding thatch or straw 
upon a stack. 

Peee eee TAGE, n. A stage used in building 
stacks. t 

STACK’-YXRD, a. A yard or inclosure for stacks of 
hay or grain. 

BTAC’TE, 2 [L. stacte; Gr. saxrn.] 

A fatty, resinous, liquid matter, of the nature of 
Nquid myrrh, very odoriferous, and highly valued. 
But it is said we have none but what is adulterated, 
and what is so called is liquid storax. Cye. 

BTAD’DLE, (stad/d},) n. [D. etutzel, from stut, a prop ; 
stutten, to prop; Eng. stud; G. ettitze. It belongs to 
the root of stead, steady.] 

1. Any thing which serves for support; a staff; a 
crutch ; the frame or support of a stack of hay or 
grain. land, 

In this sense not used in New England.} 
In New England, a small tree of any kind, par- 
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ticularly @ forest tree. In America, trees are called 
staddles from three or four years old till they are six 
or eight inches in diameter or more ; but in this re- 
spect the word is indefinite. This is also the sense 
in which it is used by Bacon and Tusser, 
STAD'DLE, v. t. To leave staddles when a wood is 
cut. Tusser. 
STAD/DLE-ROOF, x. The roof or covering of a stack. 
STAD/DLING, ppr. Leaving staddles when a wood 


is cut. 
STADE, x. [L. stadium.] A stadium or furlong. 
Smith’s Dict. 
STA/DI-UM, 2. [L.3 Gr. sadcov.] A Greek measure 
of 125 geometrical paces; a furlong. 

2. The course or career of a race. 

STADT’HOLD-ER, (stat/-,) n. [D. stadt, a city, and 
houder, holder. ] 

Formerly, the chief magistrate of the United Prov- 
inces of Holland ; or the governor or lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of a province. 

STADT’HOLD-ER-ATE, stat?-,) {™ The office of 

ST ADT’HOLD-ER-SHIP, | (*’-) } “a stadtholder. 

STAFF, 2.; pl. Starrs or Staves. [Sax. staf, a stick 
or club, a pole, a crook, a prop or support, a letter, an 
epistle ; stefn, stefn, the voice ; D. staf, a staff, scep- 
ter, or crook; staaf,a bar; G. stad, a staff,a bar,a 
tod ; Dan. stab, stav, id. ; stavn, stevn, the prow of a 
ship, that is, a projection, that which shoots out; Fr. 
douve. The primary sense is, to thrust, to shoot. 
See cea - - 

1. A stick carried in the hand for support or de- 
fense by a person walking ; hence, a support; that 
which props or upholds. Bread is proverbially called 
the staf of life. 


The boy waa the very staf’ of my age. 
Thy rod and thy ataf, they comfort me. — Pa zxiil. 


2. A stick or club used as a weapon. Dryden. 

3. A long piece of wood ; a stick ; the long handle 
of an instrument; a pole or stick, used for many 
purposes. 

4. The five lines and the spaces on which music is 
written. 

5. An ensign of authority ; a badge of office; as,a 
constable’s staff. Shak. Hayward. 

6. The round of a ladder. Brown. 

7. A pole erected in a ship to hoist and display a 
flag; called a fiag-staf. There is also a jack-staf, 
and an ensign-staff. 

8. [Fr. estafette, a courier or express ; Dan. staffette ; 
It. staffettc, an express; stafiere, a groom or servant; 
stafa, a stirrup; Sp. estafeta, a courier, a general 
post-office ; estafero, a foot-boy, & stable-boy, an er- 
rand-boy ; Port. estafeta, on express. This word 
seems to be formed from It. stafa, a stirrup, whence 
staffiere, a stitrup-holder or groom, whence a servant 
or horseman sent express.] In military affairs, an es- 
tablishment of officers in various departments, at- 
tached to an army, or to the commander of an army. 
The general’s, staff consists of those officers about his 

rson who are employed in carrying his commands 

to execution. 

9. [Ice, ste] A stanza; aseries of verses so dis- 
posed that, when it is concluded, the same order be- 
gins again. 

Cowley found out that no kind of is e for a heroic 

cont as being all too lyrical. ml bare Dryden. 
STAFF’-AN''GLE, 2. In architecturs, a square rod 
of wood standing flush with the wall on each of its 
sides, at the external angles of plastering, to prevent 

their being damaged. ° Brande, 
STAF’FI-ER, x, An attendant bearing a staff. 


Hudibras, 

STAFF’'ISH, a. Stiff; harsh. [0bds.] Ascham, 

STAFF’-TREE, 2. The popular name of the several 
species of the genus Celastrus, but not used except 
with some epithet prefixed, to distinguish the species 
or variety. Thus, Celastrus scandens of the United 
States, is called Ciimarne Starr-[' REE. 

STAG, x. [This word belongs to the root of stick, 
stage, stock. The primary sense is, to thrust, hence, 
to fix, to stay, &c. 

1, The male red deer; the male of the hind. 
2. A colt or filly ; also, a romping girl. [Locai.] 
Grose. 
3. The taurine male, castrated at such an age that 
he never gains the full size of a bull. 

STAG’-BEE-TLE, x. A lamellicorn, coleopterous in- 
sect of the family Lucanide. 

STAGE, xn. [Fr. ctage,a story, a degree ; Arm. estaich ; 
Sax, stigan, to go, to ascend; Dan. stiger, to step up, 
to ascend ; Sw. stiga, to step; steg, a step; stege,a 
ladder; D, stygen, to mount, G. steigen.] 

1. Properly, one degree of elevation ; a step, floor, 
or story. Chaucer. 

2. A floor or platform of any Kind elevated above 
the ground or common surface, as for an exhibition 
of something to public view; as, a stage for a moun- 
tebank ; a stage for speakers in public ; a stage for 
mechanics. etme use floating stages, and stages 
suspended bygthe side of a ship, for calking and re- 


Shak. 


pairing. 
_ 8. The floor on which theatrical performances are 
exhibited, as distinct from the pit, &c. Hence, 
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4. The theater; the place of scenic entertain- 
_ ments, 
Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage. Pope. 


5. Theatrical representations. It is contended 
that the stage is a school of morality. Let it be in- 
quired, where is the person whom the stage has re- 
fur.aed ? : 

6. A place where any thing is publicly exhibited. 

When we are born, we cry that we are come ‘ 
To this great stage of fools, Shak. 


7%. Place of action or performance; as, the stage of 


e. 
8. A place of rest on a journey, or where a relay 
of horses is taken. When we arrive at the next 
i we will take some refreshment. Hence, 
. The distance between two places of rest on & 
road ; as, a stage of fifteen miles. 

10. A single step; degree of advance; degree of 
progression, either in increase or decrease, in risin 
or falling, dr in any change of state ; as, the seve 
stages of a war; the stages of civilization or im- 
provement ; stages of growth in an animal or plant ; 
pc foe of a disease, of decline, or recovery ; the sev 
eral stages of human life. 

11, [Instead of Stace-Coacw or Stacz-Wacon.] 
A coach or other carriage running regularly from one 
place to another, for the conveyance of passengers. 

T went In the six-penny etage. & 
A parcel sent by the abe s Genes 

[American usage. 

STAGE, v.t. To exhibit publicly. [Not in wse.] 
Shak, 


STAGE’-€G6ACH, n. [stage and coach.] A coach 
that runs by stages; or a coach that runs regularly 
every day or on stated days, for the conveyance of 
passengers. Addison. 

STAGE/LY, c. Pertaining to a stage; becoming the 


theater. [zitte used. | . Taylor. 
STAGE/-PLAY, x. [stage and play.] Theatrical en- 
tertainment. Dryden. 


STAGE/-PLAY-ER, x. An actor on the-stage; one 
whose occupation is to represent characters on the 
stage. Garrick was a celebrated stage-player. 

STAG’ER, (staj/er,) x. A player. [Little ae? 

2. One that has long acted on the stage of life; a 
practitioner ; a person of cunning; as, an old, cun- 
ning stager; an experienced stager; a stager of the 
wiser sort. is den. 

[I do not recollect to have ever heard this word used 
in America.] 

STAG’/ER-Y, x. Exhibition on the stage. 


Not in 
use, Uton. 
STAG/-E-VIL, n. A disease in horses. Dict. 


STAG/GARD, x [from stag.] A stag of four years 
of age. Ainsworth. 
STAG’GER, v.% [D. staggeren. Kiliaan.] 
1, To reel; to vacillate ; to move to one side and 
the other in standing or walking; not to stand or 
walk with steadiness. _ Boyle. 


Deop was the wound ; he staggered with the blow. Dryden. 


2. To fail; to cease to stand firm ; to begin to give 
way. 
- The enemy elaggers. Addison, 
3. To hesitate; to begin to doubt and waver ix 
purpose ; to become less confident or determined. 


Shak. 
inary staggered not at the promise of God through anbelief, 
-—— Kom. iv, 
STAG/GER, v.t. To cause to reel. Shak. 


2. To cause to doubt and waver; to make to hesie 
tate ; to make less steady or confident ; to shock. 
Whoever will read the story of this war, will find himself much 
ataggered. Howell, 
When a prince falls in honor and justice, it is enough to sagger 
his people in their allegiance. L’Estrange, 

STAG/GER-ED, pp. Made to reel; made to doubt 
and waver. 

STAG/GER-ING, ppr. or a. Causing to reel, to waver, 
or to doubt; reeling ; vacillating. 

STAG/GER-ING, n. The act of reeling. Arbuthnot. 

2. Tho cause of staggering. 

STAG/GER-ING-LY, adv. In a reeling manner. 

2. With hesitation or doubt. 

STAG/GERS, n. pl. A disease of horses and other ane 
mals, by which they fall down suddenly without 
sense or motion ; apoplexy. Farm. Encye, 

2. Madness ; wild, irregular conduct. [Wot in use.} 


STAG/GER-WORT, 2. A plant; ragwort. 
STAG/ING, n. A structure of posts and boards for 
support, as for building. 

STAG/IR-ITE, x. An appellation given to Aristotle, 
from the place of his birth, Stagira, in Macedonia, 
STAG/NAN-CY, 7. [Sec Stacnant.] The state of 

being without motion, flow, or circulation, as in a 


fluid. 

STAG/NANT, a. [L. stagnans, from stagna, ta be 
without a flowing motion, It, staguare. Qu. Ww. 
tagu, to stap.} 

1. Not flowing; not running im a current or 
stream ; a8, a stagzant lake or pond; stagnant blood 
in the veins. 
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2. Motionless; still; not agitated ; as, water quiet 
and stagnant. Woodward. 
The gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul. Johnson. 


3. Not active; dull: hot brisk; as, business is 
stagnant. 

STAG'NANT-LY, adv. In a still, motionless, inact- 
ive manner, 

STAG’NATE, wv. & 
pe 

1. To cease to flow ; to be motionless ; as, blood 
stagnates in the veins of an animal; air stagnates in 
a close room. a 

2. To cease to move; not to be agitated. Water 
that stagnates in a pond or reservoir soon becomes 
foul. 

3. To cease to bo brisk or active ; to become dull ; 
as, commerce stagnates ; business stagnates. 

STAG-NA’/TION, nx. The cessation of flowing or cir- 
cylation of a fluid; or the state of being without 
flow or circulation ; the state of being motionless ; 
as, the stagnation of the blood; the stagnation of 
water or air; the stagnation of vapors. Addison. 

2, The cessation of action or of brisk action; the 
state of being dull; as, the stagnation of business. 

STAG-WORM, (-wurm,) x. An insect that is trouble- 
some to deer. 

STAID, pret. and pp. of Stay ; 
Srayep, 

2. a. [from stay, to stop.] Sober; grave ; steady ; 
composed ; regular; not wild, volatile, flighty, or 
fancwul; as, staid wisdom. 

To ride out with staid guides, 


STAID/NESS, n. Sobriety; gravity; 
regularity ; the opposite of Wiupwess, 
If he sometimes appears too giy, yet a sect gracefulness of 
youth accompanies bly wevlogs, Wough tho eiaudness and 

sobriety of ago ba Wanung. rydet, 
STAIN, (stane,) v t [W. ystaeniaw, to spread over, 
to stain; ystaenu, to cover with tin; ystaen, that is 
epread out or that is sprinkled, a staen, tin, L. stan- 
num; taen, a spread, a sprinkle, a layer; taeru, to 
spread, expand, sprinkle, or be scattered. This co- 
incides in elenfents with Gr. reaw. The French 
teiadre, Sp. teriir, It. tengere, Port. tinzir, to stain, are 
from the L. tingo, Gr, rey) w, Sax. deagaa, Eng. dye s 
a word formed by different elemonts. Staca seems 
to be from the Weisb, and if izen is not a contracted 

word, 1 has vo connectiva with the Fr, tedre. | 

1. To discolor by the application of forcign mat- 
ter; to make foul; to spot; ns, to staza the hand 
with dye; to stezn clothes with vegetable Juice, to 
stain paper ; armor slazaed with blood, 

2, To dye; totinge with a duferent color, as, to 
stain cloth. 

3. To impress with figures, In colors different 
from the ground; as, to stasn paper for hangings. 

4. To blot, to soil; to sput with guilt or infamy ; 
to tarnish; to bring reproach on; as, to stu:n the 
character. 

Of bonor vold, of Innocence, of faith, of pricy, 

Our woated ornaments now soled sad eaned, Milton. 

STAIN, 2. A spot ; discoloration from foreign mat- 
ter; as, a stain on a garment or cloth. : 

2. A natural spot of a color different from the 
ground. 


Swit touts, d versified wlth crimson sinine. 


[L. stagno, stagnum; It. stag- 


s0 written for 


Milton. 
steadiness ; 


Pope. 


3. Taint of guilt; tarnish; disgrace+ reproach ; 
as, the stain of sin. 


Nor deach tse/f cag wholly wash their stains. Dryden. 
Our opinioa b, J bope, without any Liemish or elata of heresy. 

: Hooker. 
4, Cause of reproach ; shame. 


Hereby I will load her that f dw prateo and yet the stain of al! STAL-A€-TIT’I-FORM, 
Sid 


Womanhind, ney 
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the phrase may signify the stairs from the floor to a 

turn, or from ong turn to another. 

STAIR'CASE, n. [stair and case.] hb part of a 
bullding which contains the stairs. Staircases are 
straight or winding, The straight are called Firers, 
or Dinect Fiiers. Winding stairs, called Sprinar, 
or Cock Lg, are square, circular, or elliptical. 


‘To make a complete elaircase, Is a curlous plece of architecture, | 


Wotton, 


STAIR’-ROD, n. The name of metallic rods for hold- 
ing 4 stair-carpet to Jts place. d 

STAITH, x. ‘The line of rails forming the extremity 
of a railway,and generally occurring next to naviga- 
ble waters, being laid on platforms for discharging 
coals, &c., into vessels. Buchanan. 

2. A repository and mart for coala, [eect 

STAKE, n. [Sax. stacy D. staak; Sw. stake; Ir. stac ; 
It. steccone, a stake; stecca, a sticks steccare, to 
fence witb stakes; Sp. estaca, a stake, a stick. This 
coincides with stick, noun and verb, with stock, stage, 
&c. The primary sense fs, to shoot, to thrust, hence, 
to set, or fix. 

1. A small piece of wood or tlmber, sharpened at 
one end and set in the ground, or prepared for setting, 
as a suppurt to something. Thus stzkes are used to 
support vines, to support fences, hedges, and the 
like. A stake is not to be confounded with a pust, 
which is a larger piece of timber. 

2. A plece of long, rough wood. 


A sharpened elake strong Dryas found. Dryden. 
3. A palisado, or something resembling it. 
Milton. 


4. The plece of timber to which a martyr is fast- 
ened when he is to be burnt. Hence, to perish at 
the stake, is to die a martyr, er to die in torment. 
Hence, 

5. Figuratively, martyrdom. The stake was pre- 
pared fur those who were convicted of heresy. 

6, That which is pledged or wagered ; that which 
is set, thrown down, or laid, to abide the issue of a 
contest, to be gained by victory or lost by defeat. 

7. The state of being laid or pledged as a wager. 
His honor is at stake. 

8. A small anvil to straighten cold work, or to cut 
and punch upon, Moxon. 

STAKE, v. t. To fasten, support, or defend with 
stakes ; as, to stake vines or plants, 

2. To mark the limits by stakes; with out; as, to 
stake out land ; to stake out a new road, or the ground 
for a canal, 

3. To wager; to pledge; to put at hazard apon 
the issue of competition, or upon a future contin- 
gency. 

Tl etake yon lamb that near the fountain plays. 


4. To point or sharpen stakes. 
America. | 

5. To pierce with a stake. Spectator. 

STAK’ED, (stakt,) pp. Fastened or supported by 
stakes ; set or marked with stakes; wagered ; put 
at hazard. 

STAKE'-HEAD, (-hed,) x. In rope-making, a stake 
with wooden pins in the upper side to keep the 
strands apart. 

STAKE/IIOLD-ER, x. One with whom the bets are 
deposited when a wager is laid. 

STAK'ING, ppr. Supporting with stakes; marking 
with stakes ; wagering; putting at hazard. 

2. Sharpening ; pointing. 
STA-LA€ TIE, a. [from stalactite.4 Pertaining 
STA-LA€/TIE-AL, to stalactite; resembling an 

icicle ; stalactitic. Kirwan. 

STA-LA€‘TI-FORM, Like stalactite; re- 

sembling an icicle. 

Phillips. 


Pope. 
[Wot used in 


a, 


BTAIN’ED, pp. or a Discolored; spotted; dyed ;|STA-LAC/TITE, n. [Gr. sadaxros, sadaxres, from 


blotted ; tarnished, 
Stained glass; glass colored or stained by certain 


metallic pigments fused into its substance ; often | 


used for imaking durable pictures in windows, 


sadagw, to drop, froia sadaw, L, stillo.] 

A pendent cone or cylinder of carbonate of lime, 
attached, like an icicle, to the roof or side of a cav- 
ern, produced by tho percolation through the rock 
above of water holding carbonate of Jime in solution. 


a 
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3. Worn out by use ; trite; common; having Iast 
its novelty and power of pleasing; as, a re 
mark. te 

STALE, x [Probably that which is set; GC, stellen. 

Bee Staru, 

1. Something set or offered to view as an allure- 
ment tu draw others to any place or purpose; a de- 
coy ; a stool-fowl. 


Bill, as he went, hi fty stules did tay, Spenser, 
A pretense of landnesd is Un “aseersal efale to all Baan procter 
Gow of ha Tongue. 

Tn this sense obsolete.] 4 


A prostitute. [Obs.] Shak. 

3. Old vapid beer. [ Obs.] 

4. A long handle; as, tho stale sf a rake, [Sax 
satel, stele; B. steel; G. strel.] Mortimer. 

5. A word applied to the king in chess when etalled 
or set; that fs, when eo situated that he can not be 
moved without guing Into check, by which the gamo 
is ended. Bacon. 

STALE, r.t. To make vapid or useless, to destroy 
the life, beauty, or use of ; to wear out. 
Age cnn not wither her, nor custom siaie 
Her tifluito varloty, Shake 
STALE, v. i. [G. etallens Dan. staller; Sw. stallo.] 

To make water; to discharge urine; a3 horses 

and cattle. 
STALE, x. Urine; used of horees and cattle. 
STALE’LY, adv. Of old; of alongtime. [Oba] 
B, Jonsotte 
STALE’MATE, n. In the game of chess, the position 
of the king, when, eokahhent in check, he ca nog 
. move without being placed in check. Horle. 
STALE/NESS, 2, Tho state of being stale ; vapid. 
Ness, the state of having lost the Mfe or flavor; 
oldness ; as, the staleness of beer or other ilquors; 
the staleness of provisions, . Bacon. Addison. 

2. The state of being worn out, triteness ; come 
monness , as, the staleness of an observation 

STALK, (stawk,) ». [Sw. stiek; D. steel; G. steel, 
a handle, and a stalk or stem ; Sax. ctalg,a column; 
Gr. pe Si j from the root of stall and G, stellen, to 
set. 

1. The stem or main axis of a plant. Thus we 
speak of a stalk of wheat, rye, or oats, the stalks of 
maize or hemp. The stalé denotes that which is 
set, the fixed part of a plant, its support; or it ia 
a shoot. ‘ 

2. The pedicle of a flower, or the peduncle that 
supports the fructification of a plant. 

Grew. 


3- The stem of a quill. 
STALK, (stawk,) 0. % [Sax. dae 
1. To walk with high and proud steps; usually 
implying the affectation of dignity, and hence the 
word usually expresses dislike. The poets, how- 
ever, use the word to express dignity of step. 


Dryden, 
Thea siatking throuzh the deep 
He fords the ocean. Addizon, 


2. It is used with some insinuation of contempt or 


With manly micw be sia/ked along the ground. 


abhorrence. Johnson. 
Bertran 
Stalks close behind her, like a witch's fiend, 
Preaslng to be ecnpioyed, Dryden, 
*T\s nut to stack neath and draw fresh ale 
From time to time, Addison, 


3. To walk behind a stalking horse or behind a 
cover. 


The king aren under the shoulder of his led horse, and said, ¥ 
Must etalk. Bacon, 


STALK, 2. 


STALK’ED, (stawkt,) a. Having a stale. 
STALK’ER, (stawk’er,) zn. One who walks with a 
roud step; also, a kind of fishing-net. 7 
STALK’ING, ppr. Walking with proud or lofty steps. 
STALK’ING-HORSE, a. A horse, real or factitious, 
behind which a foWler conceals hiaself from the 
sight of the game which he is aiming to kill; hence, 
a mask ; a pretense, 
Hypocrisy Is tho devil's stackirig-horee, under an affectation of 
simpilety and reiig.oo, L’ £etrange, 


A high, proud, stately step, or walk. 
Spenser. 


Any mineral of similar form is also called a 8rarac-! aparK’LESS, a. Having ao stalk. 


na. 


Ore, 
STAIN’ER, 2, One who stains, biots, or tarnishes, 
2. A dyer. TITB. 
pie tie per Daiscoloring ; spotting ; tarnishing ;} STAL-A€-TIT‘I€, a. Having the form of an icicle; 
yeing. 


STAIN’LESS, a. Free from stains or epots. Sidney. 
2. Free from the reproach of guut , free from sin. 
Shak. 
STAIR, 2. [D. steiger ; Sax. steger ; from Sax. sigan, 
D. and G. sterren, Goth. sterzan, to step, to go; Dan. 
stigor, to rise, to step up; Sw. eter, a step; Ir. 
slaghre. See Stacs.] 

1, A step; a stone or a frame of boards.or planks 
by which a person rises one step. A stair, to make 
the ascent easy, should not exceed six or seven 
inches in gyration, When the riser Ia otght, nine, ; 
or ten Inches in breadth. the ascent by stairs is 
Jaborious, 

2. Stairs, in the plurat> o series of steps by which 
[ening ascend to a higher room in a building. | 
Stair, in this sense, Is not in use. | 
Flicht of stairs, may signify the stairs which make 
the whole ascent of a story; or in winding stairs, 


having the characters of a stalactite, Dana. 
STA-LAGMITE, nn, [L. stalagmium, a drop; Gr. 
“os, supra.] 


Saha 
A depeae of earthy or calcareous matter, made by | 


Water dropping on the floors of caverns, 
Encyc. Woodward. 
STAL-AG-MIT‘I€, a. Having the form of stalagmite. 
STAL-AG-MIT/I€-AL-LY, adv. In the form or man- 
ner of stalagmite, Buckland. 
STAL'DER, n. A wooden frame to set casks on. 
Not used in tho United States.| 
STALE, a. [I do not find this word in the other Teu- 
tonic dialects, It is probably from the root of stil, 
G. stellen, to set, and equivalent to stagnant.] 
1. Vapid or tasteless from age ; having lost its life, 
Php and flavor, from being longa kept; as, stale 
eer. 
2, Having lost the life or graces of youth ; worn 
out ; decayed ; as, a stale virgin. Spectator. 


| 


STALK’Y, (stawk’e,)a. Hard as a stalk , resembling 
a stalk. Mortimer. 
STALL, (stawl,) 2. [Sax. stel, stal, stall,a place, a 
seat, or station, a stable, state, condition; D. stal; 
G. stall, a stable, a stye; Dan. stald: Sw. stall; Fr, 
stalle and eteds [t stalla; W. ystals from the root of 
G. stellen, to set, that Is,to throw down, to thrust 

down ; Sans. stala. a place, See Strix.) 

1. Primartly, a stand; 4 station; a fixed spot; 
hénce, the stand or place where a horse or an ox is 
kept and fed ; the division of a stable, or the apart- 
ment for one horse or ox. The stable contains eight 
or ten stalls, 

2. A stable; a place for cattle. 

At last he found a etal! where oxen stood, Dryden. 

3. In ‘ings iv. 26, stall is used for horse, ** Sole 
omon ha .orty thousand stalls of horses for his char- 
Jots.”? In 2 Chron, ix. 25, stall means stable. ‘ Solo- 
mon had four thousand stalls for horses and chari- 
ots,”? These passages are reconciled by the defini- 
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tion given atiove; Solomon had four thousand sta- 
bies, each containing ten stalls ; forty thousand stalls, 
4. A bench, form, or frame of shelves in the open 
air, where any thing is exposed to sale. It is curi- 
ous to observe the stalls of books in the boulevards 
and other public places in Paris. 
5. A sinall house or shed in which an occupation 
is carried on ; a3, a butcher’s stall. Spenser. 
It is partially inclosed at the back and aldes. 
6. The seat of a dignified clergyman in the choir. 
The dignified bs 30 out of humility, have called thelr thrones 
by the name of sialle, {Probably a 6 of the reason.] 
Warburton, 
ATALL, v.t To put intoa stable; or to keep jn a 
“gtable ; as, to stall an. ox. 
Where King Latinus then his oxen efalled, Dryden. 
2. To install; to place in an office with the cus- 
tomary formalities. [For this, Imstaxu is now used.] 
3. To set; to fix; to plunge Into mire so as not to 
be able to proceed ; as, to stalé horses or a carriage. 
Halliwell. . 
[This phrase I have heard in Virginia. In New 
England, set is used in a like sense.] 
STALL, v.% To dwell; to inbabit. 
We could not stall together in the world, 
{Not in uee.] 
2. To kennel. 
3. To be set, as in mire, 
4, To be tired of eating, as cattle, 
BTALL!AGE, (stawl/aje,) x. The right of erecting 
etails in fairs ; or rent paid for a stall. 
2. In old books, laystall; dung; compost. 
STAL-LA’TION, n. Installation. [Jot used] 
Cavendish. 
pe a (stawld,) pp. ora. Put or kept in a sta- 
ks ; 


STALL/-FED, pp. or a. Fed on dry fodder, or fat- 
tened in a stall or stable. [See Start-Fexp.] 

BTALL!-FEED, v. t. [stall and feed.] To feed and 
fatten in a stable or on dry fodder; as, to stall-feed 
anox. [This word is used in America to distinguish 
this mode of feeding from grass-fceding.] 

STALL'-FEED-ING, ppr. Petding and fattening in 
the stable. 3 

STALL -FEED-ING, n, The act of feeding cattle 
in the stable. 

BTALL/ION, (stal/yun,) wr. [G. hengst; Dan. stald- 
hingst; Fr. etalon; It. stallone; from stall, or its root, 
as we now use stud horse, from the root of stud, 
btead; W. ystal, a stall, stock, produce; ystalu, to 
form a stock ; ystalwyn, a stallion.]} 

A stone horse; a seed horse ; or any male horse 
not castrated, vhether kept for mares or not. Ac- 
cording to the Welsh, the word signifies a stock 
horse, a horse intended for raising stock. 

STALL’-WGRN, in Shnkspeare, Johnson thinks a 
*inistake for Statwakrr, stout. 


Shak. 


Bis sinll-worn steed the champion stout bestrode, Shak. 
[This word is not in use.) 
BTAL/W ART. [Scottish; Sax. stel-woecorth, 


* 2 a 
STAL’WoRTH, | worth taking. ] 

Brave; bold; strong; redoubted; daring; vehe- 
ment ; violent. 

STA'MEN, z.; pl. Stamens or Stami-wa. [L. This 
word belongs to the root of sto, stabilis, or of stage.] 

1. In @ general sense, usually in the plural, the 
fixed, firm part of a body, which supports it or gives 
it its strength ane solidity. Thus we say, the bones 
are the stamina of animal bodies ; the ligneous parts 
of trees are tho stamina which constitute their 
Strength. Hence, 

2, Whatever constitutes the principal strength or 
support of any thing; as, the stamina of a cunstitu- 
tion or of life; the stamina of a state. 

3. In botany, an organ of flowers for the prepara- 


tion of the pollen or fecundating dust. It consists 
o* the filament and the anther. It is considered as 
the male organ of fructification. Martin. 


STA'MEN-ED, a Furnished with stamens.’ 
STA‘MIN, ». A slight woolen stuff. Chaucer. 
STAM/I-NA,n.; pl. of Stamen. 
STAM/IN-AL, a, Pertaining to stamens or stamina; 
consisting in stamens or stamina. Med, Repos. 
STAM IN-ATE, a, Furnished with stamens. 
STAM‘IN-ATE, v. t, To endué with stamina. 
STA-MIN’E-OUS, a, [L. stamineus.] 

1. Consisting of stamens, ‘ 

2. Possessing stamens, Stamineous flowers have 
no corol ; they want tho colored Jeaves called petals, 
and consist only of the style and stamina, Linneus 
calls them apetalous; others, imperfect or incomplete. 

Martyn. 

3. Portalning to the stamen, or attached to it; as, 

& stamineous eet Lee. 
an cal ER-OUS, a. [L. stamen and fero, to 
ar. 

A ie flower is one which has stamens 
without a pistil. A staminiferous nectary is one that 
has strmens growing on it. Martyn. 

®STAM’MEL, x. A pale red color. B. Jonson. 

2. A kind of woolen cloth. [See Stamry.] 

Com. on Chaucer. 


STAM/MER, z.i. [Sax. stamer, one who stammers ; 
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Goth. stamms, stammering ; Sw. stamma; G. stgm-| S(AMP/ING-MILL, n. An engine consisting of peg- 


meln; D. stameren; Dan. stammer; from the root 
stam or stem. The primary sense is, to stop, to set, 
to fix. So stutter is from the root of stead, stud.] 
Literally, to stop in uttering syllables or words; to 
stutter ; to hesitate or falter. in speaking ; and hence, 
to speak with stops and difficulty. Demosthenes is 
said to have stammered in speaking, and to have 
overcome the difficulty by persevering efforts, 

STAM’MER, »v. t. To utter or pronounce with hesita- 
tion or imperfectly. Beaum. & Fl. 

STAM/MER-ER, x. One that stutters or hesitates in 
speaking. 

STAM/MER-ING, ppr. Stopping or hesitating in the 
uttering of syllables and words ; stuttering. 

2. @ Apt to stammer. 

STAM’MER-ING. nx. The act of stopping or hesita- 
ting in speaking ; impediment in speech ; articula- 
tion disturbed by irregular intermissions or snatches. 

STAM/MER-ING-LY, ado. With stops or hesitation 
in speaking. 

STAMP, v. t. [D. stampen; G. stampfen; Dan. stam- 
per; Sw. stampa; Fr. estamper;s It. stampare; Sp. 
estampar. 1 know not which is the radical letter, m 


or p.] . 
at @ general sense, to strike; to beat; to press. 
ence, 

1. To strike or beat forcibly with the bottom of' 
the foot or by thrusting the foot downward; as, to 
stamp the ground. : 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground, Dryden. 

In this sense, the popular pronunciation is stomp.] 

To impress with some mark or figure ; as, to 
stamp a plate with arms or initials. 

3. To impress ; to imprint; to fix deeply; as, to 
stamp Mar principles on the heart. iseo En- 
STAMP. 

4. To fix a mark by impressing it ; as, a notion of 
the Deity stamped on the mind. 

God has sfamped no original characters on our minds, wherein 

we may reud his being. Locke. 

5. To make by impressing a mark ; as, to stamp 
Pieces of silver. 

6. To coin ; to mint; to form. Shak, 

7. ‘so cut out into various forms with a stamp. 

8. To crush by the downward action of a kind of 
pestle, as ore in a stamping-mill. 

STAMP, v.%. To strike the foot forcibly downward. 

But starts, exclaims, and stamps, and raves, pnd dies, Dennis, 


STAMP,x. Any instrument for making impressiéhs 
on other bodies. 
*Tis gold so pure, 


It can not bear the stamp without alloy. Dryden. 
2. A mark imprinted ; an impression. 
That eacred name gives ornament and grace, 
And, like his stamp, makes basest metals pass. Dryden, 


3, That which is marked ; a thing stamped. 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks. Shak, 


4. A picture cut in wood or metal, or made by im- 
pression ; a cut; a plate. 

At Venice they put out very curious stamps of the several edifices 

which are most farnous for their beauty and magnificence, 
Addison, 

5. A mark set upon things chatgeable with eee 
governinent, as evidence that the duty is paid. C) 
see such stampa on English newspapers. 

6. An Instrument for cutting out materials (as pa- 
per, leather, &c,) into various forms by a downward 
pressure. 

7. A character of reputation, good or bad, fixed on 
any thing. These persons have the stamp of im- 
piety. The Scripiures bear the stamp of a divine 
origin. 

8. Authority; current value derived from suffrage 
or attestation. 

Of the samo efamp fs that which is obtruded on us, that an 

adamant euspencls the attraction of the lodestone. Brown, 

9. Make; cast; form; character; as a man of the 
same stamp, or of a different stamp. Addison. 

10. In metallurgy, a kind of pestle raised by water 
or steam power, for beating ores to powder; any 
thing like a pestle used for pounding or beating. 

STAMP’-AO€T, 7x. An act of the British parliament, 
imposing a duty on all paper, vellum, and parchment 
used in her American colonies, and declaring all 
writings on unstamped materials to be null and void. 
This act roused a general opposition in the colonies, 
and was one cause of the revolution. 

STAMP’-DO-TY, x. [stamp and duty.] A duty or 
tax imposed on paperand parchment, the evidence of 
the payment of which is a stamp. 

STAMP’ED, (stampt,) pp: or a, Impressed with a 
mark or figure ; coined ; imprinted; deeply fixed. 
STAM-PEDE’, n. In the Western States, a sudden 

fright seizing upon large bodies‘ of cattle or horses in 
droves or encampments on the prairies, and leading 
them to run for many miles, until they often sink 
down or die under theif terrors. Kendall, 

STAMP’ER,n. Aninstrument for pounding or-stamp- 


ing. 
STAMP/ING, ppr. Impressing with a mark or figure ; 
coining ; imprinting. 


tles, moved by water or steam power, 
or bruising ore. 

STAN, as a termination, is said to have expressed the . 
superlative degree; as in Alhelstan, most noble ; 
Dardis the highest. But qu. Stan, in Saxon, is 
stone, 

STANCH, vt. [Fr. etanchers Ann. stangoas Sp. and 
Port. estancar, to stop, to stanch, to be overtired 3 It 
stancare, to weary ; Sp. and Port. estencia, a stay or 
dwelling for a time, an abode, and a stanzas Sp. 
toy a stop ; hence, Fr etang,a pond, and Eng. 

Tn a general sense, to stop; to set or fix; but 
plied only to the blood; to Lye the flowing of blood, 
Cold applications to the neck will often stench the 
bleeding of the nose. Bacon. 

STANCH, v. i. To stop, as blood ; to cease to flow. 


Immediately the issue of her blood etanched, — Luke vil, 


STANCH;%. [This is the same word as the foregoe 
ing, the primary sense of which Is to set; hence the 
sense of firinness,] 
ts Sound; firm; strong and tight; as, a stanch 

Dp. 

2. Firm in principle; steady ; constant end zeal- 
ous; hearty ; as, a stanck churchman; a stanch re- 
publican ; a stanch friend or adherent, 


for breaking 


Io politica I hear you’re stanch. Prier. 

3. Strong ; not to be broken. Shak. 
4, Firm ; close. 

This Is to be kept etanch. Locke. 


A stanch hound, is one that follows the scent close- 

ly without error or remissness. 

STANCH’ED, (stancht,) pp. Stopped or restrained 
from flowing. 

STANCH/ER, 2. He or that which stops the flowing 
a hone 

STANCH’ING, ppr. Stopping the flowing of blood. 

STAN/CHION, (stan/shun,) n. [Fr. etangon; Arm. 
stangonnu and stanconni, to prow. See Srancn.] 

A prop or support; a piece of timber in the form of 

a stake or post, used for a support. In ship-building, 
stanchions of wood or iron are of different Yorms, — 
and are used to support the deck, the quarter-rails, 
the nettings, awnings, and the like. Mar. Dict. 

STANCH’/LESS, a. That can not be stanched or 
stopped. - Shak. 

STANCH’NESS, x. Soundness; firmness in princl 
ple; closeness of adherence 

STAND, v.i.3 pret. and pp. Stoop. [Sax. standan¢ 
Goth. standan. This verb, if from the root of G. 


stehen, D, staaen, Dan. staaer, Sw. sta, Sans, sta, L. 
sto, is a derivative from the noun, which is formed 
from the participle of the original verb. In this case, 
the noun should properly precede the verb. It ma 
be here remarked, that if stan is the radical word, 
stand and L, sto can not be from the same stock. 
But stand in the pret, {s stood, and sto forms steti. 
This induces a suspicion that stan is not the root of 
stand, but that x is casual. I am inclined, however, 
to believe these words to be from different roots. The 
Russ, stoyu, to stand, isthe L. sto, but it signifies also 
to bo, to exist, being the substantive verb. Soin It, 
stare, 8p. and Port. estar.] 

1. Tobe upon the feet, as an animal ; not to sit, 
kneel, or lie. 

Tho absolution to be pronounced by the priest alone, standing, 

Com. Prayer. 
And the eng: turned his face about and blessed all the congregae 
tion of Israel ; and all the congregation of Inrael alcod, <0 
1 Kings viii. 

2. To be erect, supported by the roots, as a tree or 
other plant, Notwithstanding the violence of the 
wind, the tree yet stands. 

3. To be on its foundation ; not to be overthrown 
or demolished ; as, an oid castle is yet standing. 

4, To be placed or situated ; to have a certain po- 
sition or location. Paris stands on the Seine. Lon- 
don stands on the Thames, 

5. To remain upright, in a moral sense; not to 

L, 


To stand or fall, 
Free in thy own arbitrament it lies, 


6. To become erect. 

Mute and emazed, my hair with horror stood, 

7% To stop; to halt; not to proceed. 

I charge thee, efand, 
And tell thy name, 
8. To stop; to be at a stationary point. 
Bay, at what part of nature will they stand ? Pope. 

9. To be in a state of fixedness ;-hence, to con- 
tinue; toendure. Our constitution has stood more 
than fifty years. It is hoped it will stand for ages. 

Commonwealths by virtue ever stood, Dryden, 

10. To be. fixed or steady; not to vacillate. His 
mind stands unmoved. 

11. To be in or to maintain a posture of resistance 
ordefense. Approach with charged bayoneta; the 
enemy will not stand, ; 

Tite king granted the Jews to stand for thelr life. —Esth. will, 


Milton. 


Dryden, 
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12. To be placed with regard to order or rank. 
Note the letter that stands first in order. Gen. Wash- 
ington stood highest in public estimation. Chris- 
tian charity stands first in the rank of gracious affec- 
tions. 

13. To be in any particular state ; to be, emphat- 
ically expressed, that is, to be fixed or set; the prima- 
ry sense of the substantive verb. How does the value 
of wheat stand? God stands in no need of our ser- 
‘vices, but we always stand in need of his aid and 
mercy. 

Accomplish what your signs foreshow ; ; 
I ata: caicied: oe oi i Dryden, 

14, Tocontinue unchanged or valid; not to fail or 
become void. 

No conditions of our peace can stand, Shak, 

My mercy will I keep for him, and my covenant shall efand fast 

with him, — Ps. Ixxxix. 

15. To consist ; to have its being and essence. 

Sacrifices — which stood only in meats and drinks, — Heb. lx, 

16 To have a place. 


Me cxcellent man, who stood not on the advantage-ground 
Dbefozo, provoked men of all qualities. larendon. 


17. Tobe in any state. Let us see how our matters 


stand. 
As things now stand with us. Calamiy 


18. To be in a particular respect or relation’; as, to 
etand godfather to one. We ought to act according 
to the relation we stand in toward each other. 

19. To bey with regard to state of mind. 

Stand in awe, and sin not. — Ps. iv. 

20. To succeed ; to maintain one’s ground ; not to 
fail ; to be acquitted ; to be safe. 

Readers by whose judgment [ would stand or fall, Spectator. 

21. To hold a course at sea; as, to stand from the 
shore ; to stand for the harbor. 

From the same parts of heaven his navy stands. 

22. To have a direction, 

The wand did not really stand to the metal, when placed iar ite 

joy lee 


Dryden. 


23. To offer one’s self as a candidate. 

He otood to be elected one of the proctors of the univeralty. 

under sche 

24. To place one’s self; to be placed. 

J stood between the Lord and you at that time. — Deut. v. 

25. To stagnate ; not to flow. 

Or the black water of Pomptina stands. 

96. To be satisfied or convinced. 

Though Page be a secure fool, and stand so firmly on his wik’s 

frailty. Shak, 

7. To make delay. I can not stand to examize 
every i ihc Sa 

28. To persist; to persevere. 

Never stand in a lie when thou art accused. 

29. To adhere ; to abide. 

Despair would stand to the sword, Daniel, 

30. To be permanent , to endure; not to vanish or 
fade ; as, the color will stand. 

To stand by; to be near ; to be a spectator; to be 
present. I stood by when the operation was per- 
formed. This phrase generally implies that the per- 
son is inactive, or takes no part in what is done. In 
seamen’s language, to stand by is to attend and be 
ready. Stand by the halliards, 

2. To be aside; to be placed aside with disre- 
gerd. 

To the moan time, we let the commands etand by neglected 

Decay of Piety. 

3 To maintain; to defend; to support, not to 
desert. I will stand by my friend to the Inst. Let 
us stand by our country. “To stand dy the Arun- 
delian marbles,” in Pope, is to defend or support 
their genuineness, 

4. To rest on for support; to be supported. 

This reply standets by conjecture. Whitg{fe. 

To stand for; to offer one’s self as a candidate, 

How many stand for conosulsh!ps? —~ Three. Shak. 

2. To side with ; to support; to maintain, or to 
profess or altempt to maintain. We all stand for 
freedom, for our rights or claims, - 

3. To be in the place of; to he the substitute or 
tepresentative of. A cipher at the Jeft hand of a 
Gigure stands for nothing. 


I wil! not trouble myself, whether these names stand for the same 
thing, or really Include ons another. Locke. 


Dryden. 


Taylor. 


4. In seamen’s language, to direct the course 
toward. 
- To stand from: to direct the course from. 
To stand one in; to cost. The coat stands him in 
twenty dollars. 
To stand in, or stand in for, in seamen’c language, 
{se to direct a course toward land or a harbor. 
To stand of: to keep at a distance, Dryden, 
2 Not to comply. Shak. 
3. To keep st a distance in friendship or social 
intercourse ; to forbear intimacy. 


Ne We stand of from an acquaintance with God. Atterbury. 
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4, To appear prominent ; to have relief. 
Picture is best when it etantleth of, us If it were carved, 
Wotton, 
To stand off, or off from, in seamen’e language, is 
to direct the course from Jand. 
To stand off and on, is to remain near @ coast by 
sailing toward land and then from it, 
To stand on; to continue on the same tack or 
course. Totten. 
To stand out; to project ; to be prominent. 
Their eyes stand out with fatness. — Ps. Ixxil, 


2. To persist in opposition or resistance; not to 
yield or comply ; not to give way or recede. 
His epirit fs come In, 
That so stood out against the holy church. Shak, 
3. With seamen, to direct the-course from Jand ora 
harbor. 
To stand to; to ply; to urge efforts ; to persevere, 
Stand to your tacklea, mates, and stretch your oar, Dryden 
2. To remain fixed in a purpose or opinion. 
I will stand fo It, that this is his sense. Sulling flee 


3. To abide by ; to adhere; as to a contract, asser- 
tion, promise, &c. ; as, to stand to an award ; to stand 
to one’s word. 

4, Not to yield; not to fly; to majntain the 
ground. 

Their Ives and fortunes were put ih safety, whether they stood to 

i or ran away, Bacon 

To stand to sea to direct the course from land. 

To stand under; to undergo: to sustain. Shak. 

: To stand up: to rise from sitting; to be on the 
eet. 

2. To arise in order to gain notice, 


Against whom, when the accusers stood up, they brought no 
accusution of such things as I supposed. — Acts xxv. 


3. To make a party. 
‘When we stood up about the corn, Shak. 


To stand up for; to defend ; to justify ; to support, 
or attempt to support ; as, to stand up for the admin- 
istration. 

To stand upon; to concern ; to interest. Does it 
Not stand upon them to examine the grounds of their 
opinion? This phrase is, I believe, obsolete ; but 
we say, it stands us in hand, that Is, it is our concern, 
it is for our interest. 

2. To value ; to pride. 


We highly esteem and stand much upon our Urth. Ray, 


3. To insist ; as, to stand upon security. Shak, 

To stand withs to be consistent. The faithful 
servants of God will receive what they pray for, s0 
far as stands with his purposes and glory. 

It stande with reason that they should bo rewarded Iberally. 

Dapiee. 

To stand together, is used, but the last two phrases 
are not in very general use, and are perhaps growing 
obsolete. 

To stand against 5 to oppose ; to resist. 

To stand fast 3 to be fixed ; to be unshaken or im- 
movable, 

To stand in hand; to be Important to one’s Inter- 
est; to be necessary or advantageous. It stands us 
in hand to be on good terms with our neighbora. 

To stand fires to receive the fire of an enemy 
without itil Becects 

STAND, v. t. To endure ; to ststain ; to bear. 
Not stand the cold or the heat. 

2. To endure; to resist without yielding or re- 

ceding. 


I can 


So had I stood the shock of angry fate, Smith. 

He stood the furious foe. Pope. 
3. To await; to suffer; to abide by. 
Bid him disband the /ectons — 

And stand the Judgment of a Roman senate. Addison. 


To stand one’s ground. to keep the ground or sta- 
tion one has taken ; to malntainone’s position , in a 
Iiteral or figurative sense, na, an army stands its 
ground, when it Is not compelled to retreat, A man 
stands his ground in an. argument, when he is able to 
malatain it, or is not refuted. 

To stand it: to bear; to be able to endure trials; 
or to maintain one’s ground or state; @ popular 
phrase, 

To stand fire; to receive the fire of arms from an 
enemy without giving way. 

To stand trial, is to sustain the trial or examination 
of a cause ; not to give up without trial. 

STAND, 1x. [Sans. stana, a place, a mansion, state, 
&c 


1. A stop; a halt; as, to make a stand; to come 
to a stand; elther in walking or in any progressive 
business, 

The horse made a stand, when he charged them and routed 

them, Clarendon. 

2. A station; a place or post where one stands; 
or a place convenicnt for persons to remain for any 
purpose. The sellers of fruit have their several 
stands in the market. 


I took my stand upon an eminence. 


Spectator. 
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3. An erection, or raised station for spectatcrs, a 

at a hoise-race. Millia. 


4, Rank; posts station. 
Father, einca your fortune did atta 


Bo high a ctand, I mean aot to descend Dante? 
[In leu of this, Strawptno is now used, He ta & 
man of high standing tn his own country. j 
5. The act of opposing, 
We bave come of 
Ltke Romans, ‘vetther foolish fa oar eande, 
Nor cowardly fa metre. Stab 


6. The highest point; or the sItimate polnt of pro 


gression, Where a stop Iz made, and regressive mo- 
tion commences, The population of the world wild 
not come to a stand, while the means of subsistence 
can be obtained. ‘Tbe prosperity of the Roman em- 
pire came to a stand in the relgn of Augustus , after 
which ft declined. 
Vice & et efand, ond at the highest flow. Dryden. 

7. A young tree, usually reverved when the other 
trees are cut. (engi 

8& Asmal} table ; as, a candle-stand) or any frame 
on which vessels and utensils may be laid, 

9. In commerce, a weight of from two bnndred 
and oc half to three hundred of ptt-h. Encyc. 

10. Something on which a thing rests or is laid, 
as, a hay-stand, 

11, The place where a witness stands to testify ip 
court 

Stand of arms; in military offaire, a musket with 
fits usual appendages, as a bayonet, cartridge-box, 
&e. Jdarshall, 

To be at a etand; to stop on account of some doubt 
or difficulty ; bence, to be perplexed; to he em- 
barrassed ; to hesitate what to determine, or what 


to do. 

STAND/ARD, n. [It. stendardos Fr. etendarde Sp, es- 
tandarte: D. standaard; G. standartes stand and ard, 
sort, kind.] 

1. An ensign of war; a staff with a flag or color; 
The troops repair to thelr standard. ‘The royal 
standard of Great Britain ts o flag, in which the im: 
perial ensigns of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
are quartered with the armorlal bearlngs of Han- 
over. 

His armies, {n the following day, 

On those falr plains their ctagdards proud display. Fuirfaz, 

2. That which is established by soverelgn power 
as a rule or measure by which others are to be ad- 
justed. Thus the Winchester bushel was formerly 
the standard of measures in Great Britain, and has 
been adopted In the United States as their standard. 
So of weights and of lineal measure. 

3. Thot which ts established as a rule or model, 
by the authority of public opinion, or by respectable 
opinions, or by custom or general consent ; as, wri- 
tings which are admitted to be the standard of style 
and taste. Homer’s iad is the standard of heroic 
poetry. Demosthenes and Cicero are the standards 
of oratory. Of modern eloquence, we have an ex- 
cellent standard 7a the speeches of Lord Chatham. 
Addison’s writings furntsh a gond standard of pure, 
chaste, and elegant English style. Jt is not an easy 
thing to erect a standard of taste. 

4, In coinage, the proportion of weight of fine 
metal and alloy established by authority. The coins 
of England, and of the United States, are of nearly 
the same standard, 

By the present standard of the colnage, sixty-two shillings 

coined cut of one pound weight of silver. Arbuthnot, 

5. A standing tree or stem; a tree not supported or 
attached to a wall. 

Pi\ant frutt of all sorts and standard, mural, o¢ shrubs which fose 

thelr leaf, Evelyn. 

6. In carpentry, an upright support, as the poles of 
a scaffuld. Gloss. of Archit. 

7. In ship-building, an inverted knee placed upon 
the deck instead of beneath it, with its vertical 
branch turned upward from that which lies horizon- 
tally. Mar, Dict. 

8. In botany, the upper petal or banner of a papil- 
fonaceous corol, Martyn. 
STAND/ARD-BEAR’ER, x. [standard and bear.] 

An officer of an army, company, or troop, that 
bears a standard ; an ensign of infantry, or a cornet 
of horse. 

STAND’/-CROP, 2. A plant. Ainsworth, 
STAND/‘EL, x. A tree of long standing. ie sad 
lowe 


STAND’ER, n. One who stands, 
2. A tree that has stood long. [Wot cg 
scham. 


STAND/ER-BY, n. ‘One that stands near; one that 
is present ; a mere spectator. Hooker. Addison, 
We now more generally use By-StanpzR.] 

STAND’ER-GRASBS, x. A plant. Ainsworth, 
STAND/‘ING, ppr. Being on the feet; being erect, 
[See Sranp, 
j 2, Moving in a certain direction to or from an ob- 
ect. 

3. a, Settled; established, either by law or by 
custom, &c,; continually existing; permanent; not 
temporary ; a8,a standing army: Money isthe stand- 
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ing measure of the value of all other commodities, ; STAPH’ Y-).INE, (staf’-,) a. [Gr.gagvAn, a bunch of 


Legislative bedies have certain standing rules of pro- 
ceeding. Courts of law are, or ought to be, gov- 


grapes. ] alogy, having the form of a bunch 
rapes ; botryoidal, rd. 


ered by standing rules. There are standing rules of | STAPH-Y-LO’MA, x. [Gr. cradvdn, a grape, and 


pleading. The gespel furnishes us with standing 
rules of morality. The Jews, by their dispersion and 
their present condition, are a standing evidence of 
the truth of revelation and of the prediction of Mo- 
ses. Many fashionable vices and follies ought to be 
the standing objects of ridicule. 

4, Lasting; not transitory; not liable to fade or 
vanish ; as, a standing color. 

5. Stagnant ; not flowing ; as, standing water. 

6. Fixed ; not movable; as, a standing bed ; dis- 
tinguished from a truckle-bed. Shak. 

7. Remaining erect; not cut down; as, standing 
corn, 

Standing rigging, of aship. This consists of the 
cordage or ropes which sustain the masts and remain 
fixed in their position. Such are the shrouds and 
stays. [See Ricatno. 

STAND/ING, nz. Continuance; duration or exist- 
ence; as, a custom of long stancing. 

2. Possession of an office, character, or place ; as, 
& patron or officer of long standing. 

3. Station ; place to stand in. 

I will provide you with a good standing to eee his entry. Bacon. 

4, Power to stand. 

I sink in deep mire, where there fs no standing. — Ps, Ixix. 


5. Rank ; condition in society ; as, a man of good 
standing, or of high standing, among his friends. 

Standing off; sailing from the land. 

Standing on; sailing to land. 

{Irving uses the nouns standings off and standings 


on. 
stan D/-POINT, x. A fixed point or statin ; a basis 
or fundamental principle; a position fram which 
things are viewed. [From the German.] 
STAND/’ISH, 2. [stand and dish.] A case for pen 
and ink. 

I bequeath to Dean Swift my large silver standish. Swift. 
STAND’-STILL, 2. A standing without moving for- 
ward, lackwood. 

STANE, x. [Sax. stan.] 
A stone, [roost | [See Stowe. 
STANG,n. [Sax. steng, steng, a pole or stick ; Dan. 
stang; Gr stange; Sw. stangs It. stanga, a bar; W. 
stang, a pole or perch; allied to sting and stanchion ; 
7 aa 
- A pole, 
én use.] 
2. A long bar; a pole; a shaft. 


or perch ; a measure of land. [Wot 
, ; [vo 


To ride the stang, is to be carried on a pole on 
men’s shoulders, in derision. [Local.] Todd. 
STANG, v. i. To shoot with pain. [Local.] Grose. 


STANHOPE, x. A light, two-wheeled carriage, with- 
out a top, so called from Lord Stanhope, for whom it 
was contrived. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

STANK, a Weak; worn out. [Vot in use.] 


Spenser. 
STANK, v.% Tosigh. [Not used.] 
STANK, old pret, of Stink. Stuns is now used. 
STANK, 2 [W. ystanc. fee Srancn.] 
A dam or mound to etop water. Sed 
2 falliwell, 
STAN'NA-RY, a. [from L. stannum, tin; Ir. stan; 
VI. ystaen. flee Tin] 
Relating to the tin works; as, teen Cone chs 


lackstons, 
STAN’NA-RY, 2x. A tin mine. Hall, 
STAN'NATE, 2. ie stannum, tin.] 
A salt formed of stannic acid united with a base. 
STAN‘’NEL,) x. The kestrel, a species of hawk; 


STAN’YEI, called also Stowe-Garu and Winp- 
Hover. Ed. Encye. 
STAN’NIE, «a. f stannum, tin.] Pertaining to tin; 

rocured from tin 3 83, the stannic acid. Lavoisier. 


STAN'NIC AC’ID, n. The deutoxyd of: tin, which 
performs tho functions of an acid, uniting with bases, 
and forming salts called Stanwates. 

STAN-NIF/ER-OUS, a, [L. sternum and fere.] Con- 
taining or afford ing tin. Ure. 

BTAN‘ZA, n. [It. stanza, an abode og lodging, a 
stanza, that is, 8 stop; Sp. and Port. estancia, from 
estancar, to stop; Fr. stance. Sco Stancu.] 

1. In poctry, a number of {ines or verses connected 
with each other, and ending in a full point or pause ; 
@ part of a poem, ordinarily containing every varla- 
tion of measure in that poem. A stanza may con- 
tain verses of a different length or number of sylla- 
bles, and a different number of verses; or {t may 
consist of verses of equal length. Stanzas are said 
to have been first introduced from the Italian into 
French poetry about the year 1580, and thence they 
Were introdiced into England. The versions of the 
Pealms present examples of various kinds of stan- 
tas. 


Horace confines himself to one sort of verse or stanra In every 
ode, Dryden. 
2. In architecture, ar apartment or division in a 
aaa, 
STAN-ZA‘IO, «. Consisting in stanzas. 


@pa, & termination in nosology denoting external 
protuberance.] 

The name of a disease of the eye, characterized 
by enlargement of the eyeball, protuberance of the 
cornea, and dimness or, entire abolition of sight. 
Nosologists reckon three varieties of this. disease : 
1, with a preternatural quantity of some one or 
more of the,humors, the pupil being transparent, 
sometimes called HrpropHtTHALMIA; 2, with an effu- 
sion of pus, the pupil being cloudy, sometimes called 
Onyx; and 3, with a rupture of thé iris, and its pro- 
trusion against the cornea, constituting a grape-like 
tumor, the sight being destroyed, sometimes called 
Hypoprium. J. M4. Good. 

STAPH-Y-LOR’A-PHY,® (staf-e-lor’a-fe,) x. [Gr. 
cegens and fagn, a suture, from parrw.] 

surgical suture of the palate, for the purpose of 

‘uniting the edges of a fissure. 

STA’PLE, (sta’/pl,) n. [Sax. stapel, stapul, a stake; 
D. stapel, a pile, stocks, staple ; stapelen, to pile ; G. 
stapel, a stake,a pile or heap, a staple, stocks, a 
mart; Sw. stapel; Dan. stabel, a staple; stabler, to 
pile ; stabbe, a block or log; stab, a staf. We see 
this word is from the root of staf. The primary 
sense of the root is, to set, to fix. Staple is that 
which is fixed, or a fixed place, or it is a pile or 
aye 

a settled mart or market; an emporium. In 
England, formerly, the king’s staple was established 
in certain ports or towns, and certain goods could 
not be exported, without being first brought to these 
ports, to be rated and charged with the duty payablo 
to the King or public. The | Geena commodities on 
which customs were levied, were wool, skins, and 
leather, and these were originally the staple commod- 
ities. Hence, the words staple commodities came in 
time to signify the principal commodities produced 
by a country for exportation or use. Thus, cotton is 
the staple commodity of Sovth Carolina, Georgia, and 
other Southern States cf Arnerica. Wheat is the sta- 
ple of Pennsylvania and Now York. 

2. A city or town where merchants agree to carry 
certain commodities. 

3. A principal commodity or production of a coun- 
try or district. 

4. The thread er pile of wool, cotton, or flax. 
Thus we say, this is wool of a coarse staple, or fine 
staplé. In America, cotton is of a short staple, long 

~ staple, fine staple, &c. The cotton of short sétavls is 
raised on the upland; the seh-island cotton is of a 
fine, long staple, 

5. Figuratively, the material or substance of a 
Wing; as, the staple of a literary production. 

6. [W. wstwfwl.} A loop of iron, or a bar or wire 
Wont and formed with two points, to be driven into 
wood, to hold a hook, pin, &c. Pope. 

; ee of land; the particular nature and quality of 
and. 

STA/PLE, a. Settled; established in commerce; as, 
a staple trade. 

2. According to the laws of commerce; marketa- 
ble; fit to be sold. [JVot much wsed.] Swift. 

3. Chief; principal; regularly produced or made 
for market ; as, staple commodities. 

Sow is now the most general acceptation of the 
wor 


STA’PLER, 2. A dealer; as, a wool stapler. 

STAR, «. [Sax. steorra; Dan. and Sw. stierna; G. 
stern; D. star ; Arm. and Corn. steren; Basque, za7- 
va; Gr. acrnp; Sans. tara; Bengal, stara; Pehlavi, 
setaram; Pers. sctarvh or stara; W. seren. 

1. An apparently small, luminous body In the 
heavens, tbat shines in the night, or when its light is 
not okscured by clouds, or lost in the brighter efful- 
gence of the sun. tera are fixed or planetary. The 
fixed stars are known by their perpetual twinkling, 
and by their being alway2 in the same position in rela- 
tion toeach other. The planets, or wandering stars, 
do not twinkle, and they revolve about thesun. The 
fixed stars are considered by astronomers to be suns, 
and their immense numbers exhibit the astonishing 
extent of creation and of divine power. 

2. The pole-star. A bright star in the tail of Ursa 
Minor, so cailed from its being very near the north 
pole. [4 particular application, not in use.] Shak. 

3. In astrology, a configuration of the planets, sup- 
posed to influence fortune. Hence the expression, 
* You may thank your stars for such and such an 


event.” 
A pele of star-crossed lovers, Shak, 


4, The figure of a star; a radiated. mark in writ- 
ing or printing; an asterisk ; thus *; used as a ref- 
erence to a note in the margin, or to fill a blank, in 
writing or printing, where letters are omitted. 

5. In Scripture, Christ is called the bright and morn- 

star, the star that ushers in the light of an eter- 
day to his people. Rev. xxii. 

Ministers are also called stars in Christ’s right hand, 

as, being supported and directed by Christ, they con- 
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vey at and knowledge to the followers of Christ. 

EU. Ie 

The twelve stars which form the czown of the 
church, are the twelve apostles, Rev. xii. i 

6. A person of brilliant and attractive qualities 
on ng 4 public occasion; a theatrical perform- 
er, &c. . 

7. The figure of a star; a badge of rank; as, stars 
and garters. 

8 A distinguished and brilliant theatrical per- 
former. ; 

Star of Bethlehem; a flower and bulbous plant of 
the genus Ornithogalum. There is also the star of 
Alexandria, and of Naples, and of Constantinople, of 
the same genus, Cyc. Lee. 

STAR, v. t. To set or adorn with stars, or bright, ra- 

diating bodies ; to bespangle ; as, a robe starred with 


gems. 

STAR/-AP-PLE, (-ap’pl,) ». The popular name of 
several ,species of Chrysophyllum, evergreen trees 
whose fruit is esculent. Chrysophyllum Cainito is 
the most important specles. They grow in inter- 
trepical climates, 

STXR/-CHAM-BER, x. Formerly, a court of crim- 
inal jurigdiction in England, which exercised exten- 
sive powers during the reigns of Henry VIII. and his 
successors, This court was abolished by stat. 16 
Charles I. See Blackstone, B. iv. ch. xix. 

STAR’/-€ROWN-ED, a. Crowned with stars. 

STAR/-EN-CIR/€LED, a+ Encircled with stars. 

STAR/-FISH, n. [star and fish.] A marine animal; 
the sea-star or Asterias, a genus of pedicellate ech- 
inoderms or zodphytes, so named because their body 
is divided into rays, generally five in number, in the 
center of which and below is the mouth, which is 
the only orifice of the alimentary canal. They are 
covered with a coriaceous skin, armed with points 
and spines, and pierced with numerous small holes, 
arranged in regular series, through which pass mem- 
branaceous tentacula or feelers, terminated each by a 
little disk or cup, by means of which they execute 
their progressive motions. Cuvier. 

STAR/-FLOW-ER, zx. A plant of the genus Orni- 
thogalum. Cyc. 

2. A plant of the geuus Stellaria. Lee. 

STAR/-FORT, x. A fort surrounded on the exterior 
with projecting angles; hence the name. 

STAR’-GAZ-ER,x. [star and gazer.] One who gazes 
at the stars; a term of contempt for an astrologer, 
sometimes used ludicrously for an astronomer. 

STAR’-GAZ-ING,n. The act or practice of cbserving 
the stars with attention ; astrology. Swift. 

STAR/-GRASS, x». [star and ges Starry duck 
meat, a plant of the genus Caliitriche, and one also 


of the genus Aletris. Lee. 
STAR’-HAWK,x. A species of hawk so called. 
Ainsworth. 


STAR’-HY'A-CINTH, 2. A bulbous plant of the ge- 
nus Scilla. 

STAR’-JEL-LY,2. A plant, the Tremella, one of the 
Fungi; also, star-shoot, a gelatinous substance which 
is also a Tremella. 

STAR’/-LED, «a Guided by the stars. 

STAR’-LIKE, a [star and &Gke.] Resembling a star ; 
Sleliated ; radiated like a star; as, starlike flowers. 

Mortimer. 
2. Bright; illustrious. 
The having turned many to righteousness shall confer a starlike 
end immortal brightness, Boyle. 


STAR’-PAV-ED, a [star and paved.] Studded with 


stars. 
The road of heaven, star-paved. Milton. 


STAR’-PROOF, a. [ster and proof.] Impervious to 
the light of the stars; as, a star-proof elm. Jifilton. 

STAR/-READ, x. [star and read,] Doctrine of the 
stars; astronomy. [JVot in use. Spenser. 

8TAR/-ROOF-ED, (-rooft,) a. fed with stars. 

STAR’-SHOOT, nr. [star and shoot.] A gelatinous 
substance often found in wet meadows, and formerly 
by some supposed to be the extinguished residuum of 
a shooting star. It is, however, not of meteoric, but 
of vegetable origin; being a fungus of the genus 
Tremeila. 

I bave seen 1 good quantity of that jelly, by tho valgar called a 
star-shoot, aa If it remeined upon the extinction of a falling 
star. Bacon, 

STXR’-SPAN"GLED, (-spang-gld,) a. Spangled with 
stars, £. Evereit. 

STXR/-STONE, x. A variety of sapphire, which, in 
acertain direction, presents a reflection of light in 
the form of a star. Brande, 

STAR’-THIS-TLE, (-this’l,) x An annual plant of 
the genus Centaurea, 

STAR/-WORT, 2. A plantof the genus Aster, The 
species are shrubby or herbaceous, and their flowers 
resemble small stars. 

The. yellow starwort is of the genus Inula or 

Elecampane. 

STAR/BOARD, 2. [Sax. steor-board; G. steuerbort, as 
if from steuer, the rudder or helm; D. as 
as if from steur, helm; Sw. and Dan. styr-bord. Bus 
in Fr. stribord, Sp. estribor, Arm. strybourz or stri- 
bourk, are said to be contracted from dezter-bord, 
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Fight -side. Star-bord is from steer-bord, the tiller be-! STAR/LING, n. fees 


ing on the right band of the steersman.] 
: rhe right hand side of a ship or boat, when a spec- 
tator stands with his face toward the head, stern, or 


‘prow. 

BTA R/BOARD, a, Pertaining tothe right-hand side of 
a ship; being or lying on the right side; as, the star- 
board shrouds ; starboard quarter; starboard tack, In 
seamanship, starboard, uttered by the master of a ship, 
is an order to the helmsman to put the helm to the 
starboard side. Mar, Dict. 

STARCH, x. Sax. stearc, rigid, stiff; G. stérke, 
strength, starch, stark, strong; D. sterk, Dan. sterk, 
Sw. stark, strong. See Stans and Sten.) 

A substance used to stiffen linen and other cloth. 
It is the farina or fecula of various vegetables, a sub- 
stance which is a white solid with no smell, and 
with very little taste, and which, when squoezed be- 
tween the fingers, gives a very peculiar sound. It is 
insoluble in cold water, but with boiling water it 
forins a jelly very nearly transparent. Iodine forms, 
with starch, a blue compound, and bence is the hest 
test of its presence. Starck forms the greatest por- 
ti@n of all farinaceous substances, particularily of 
wheat flour, and it is the chief ingredient of bread. 

STARCH, a. Stiff; precise; rigid. Killingbeck. 

STARCH, v.t To stiffen with starch. Gay. 

STARCH’ED, (starcht,) pp. or a Stiffened with 
starch. p 

2. a. Stiff; precise ; formal. Swift. 

STARCH'’ED-NESS, x. Stiffness in manners; for- 
mality. Addison. 

STARCH/ER, x. One who starches, or whose occu- 
pation is to starch. Johnson. 

STARCH’-HY’A-CINTH, 2 A plant, the Muscari 
racemosum, of the same natural order with the hy- 
acinth, and named from the smell of the flower. It 
is a native of Britain, and a garden plant in the 
United States. Loudon. 

STARCH'ING, ppr.  Stiffening with starch. 

STARCHI’LY, adv. With stiffness of manner; for- 


mally. 

STARCH’NESS, 2. Stiffness of manner; precise- 
ness. 

STARCH'Y, a Consisting of starch; resembling 
starch ; stiff; precise. 

STARE, n, [Sax. ster: G. stahr; Sw. stare.) | 

A bird, the starling, or Sturnus. 

STARE, v.i. [Sax. staria>: Dan. stirrer: Sw. stirra; 
G, starren; D. staaren, In Sw. stirra ut fingren ig to 
spread one’s fingers. The sense, then, is, to open, 
or extend, and it seems to be closely allied to G. starr, 
stiff, and to starch, stern, which imply straining, ten- 
sion. 

1. To gaze; to look with fixed eyes wide open; 
to fasten an earnest look on some object. Staring 
is produced by wonder, surprise, stupidity, horror, 
fright, and sometimes by eagerness to hear or learn 


something, sometimes by impudence. We say, he 
starcd with astonishment, 
Look not big, nor stare, nor fret. Shak. 


2. To stand out; to be prominent 


Take ses all the staring strawa and jaggs in the hive. 


Ne 
used.] ais 


Mortimer. 


To stare in the face; to be before the eyes, or un- 
deniably evident, 


The law stares them In the face, while they are Treahing ® 
cke. 
STARE, n. A fixed look with eyes wide open. 


Dryden. 
BTAR/ER, n. One who stares or gazes, 


STAR/ING, ppr. or a. Gazing; looking with fixed 


eyes. 

STAR/ING-LY, adv. Gazingly. 

STARK, a. [Sax. sterc, stearc; D. aterk; G. stark, stiff, 
strong ; formed on the root of the G. starr, stiff, rigid, 
Eng. steer ; from straining, stretching. See Starcy 
and Steer.) 

1. Stiff; strong; rugged. 
Many a nobleman lies efark and stiff 


Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shak, 
The north ls not so stark and cold, [Obs.] B, Jonson. 
2. Deep ; full; profound ; absolute. 
Consider the stark security 
The commonwealth isin now, [Obs.) B. Jonson, 
3. Mere ; gross; absolute. 
He pronounces the citation stark nonwenee, Collier, 


STARK, adv. Wholly; entirely; absolutely ; as, stark 
mad ; stark blind; stark naked. These are the prin- 
cipal applications of this word now in use. The 
word is in popular use, but not an elegant word in 
any of its applications, 

STARK’LY, adv. Stiffly; strongly. [Obs.] Shak. 
STAR/LESS, a. Having no stars visible, or no star- 
light ; ns, a starless night. Milton, Dryden. 
STAR/LIGHT, (-lite,) 7. [star and light.] The light 
proceeding from the stars. 

- Nor walk by noon, 
Or glittoring starlight, without thee is sweet, Milton. 

STARLIGHT, (-lite,) a, Lighted by the stars, or by 
the stars only ; as, a starlight evening. den. 
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star: Bw. stare] . 
1, A bird of tle genis Sturnus, Linn., also called 
Sranz. The American starling is better known by 
‘the name of Mzapow-Lark. Peabody. 
2, A name given to piles driven round the piers of 
a bridge for defense and support. - 

STAR/OST, n. In Poland, a nobleman who possessed 
a starosty. 

STAR’OS-TY, n. In Poland, a name given to castles 
and domains conferred on noblemen for life by the 
crown. Brande. 

STAR/RED, (stard,) pp. ora. [from star.] Adorned 
or studded with stars ; as, the starred queen of Ethi- 
opia. Milton. 

2. Influenced in fortune by the stars. 


My third comfort 
Starred most anluckily. 


STAR/RING, ppr. or a. Adorning with stars. 
2, Shining ; bright; sparkling ; as, starring com- 
ets. [Wot in use.] 
STAR'RY, a [from star.] Abounding with stars; 
adorned with stars. 
Above the clouds, above the starry sky. Pope. 
2. Consisting of stars ; biered u stellary zee 
ing from the stars; a3, starry light; starry flame. 
‘ ite Spenser. Dryden. 
3. Shining like stars; resembling stars; as, starry 
eyes. Shak, 
START, »v. i. [D. storten, to pour, to spill, to fall, to 
rush, to tumble; Sw. stérta, to roll upon the head, to 
pitch headlong ; qu. G. st¥rzen. In Sax. steort is a{ 
tail, that is, a shoot or projection; hence the prom- 
ontory so called in Devonshire. The word seems 
to be a derivative from the root of siar, steer. The 
primary sense is, to shout, to dart suddenly, or to 
spring. 
1. To move suddenly, as if by a twitch ; as, to start 
in sleep, or by a sudden spasm. 
2, To move suddenly, as by an involuntgry shrink- 
ing from sudden fear or alarm. 


I start as from some dreadful droam. Dryden. 


3. To move with sudden quickness, as with a 
spring or leap. 
A dye fit to start Into an empire, 
Ani 


Shak. 


look the world to law. Dryden, 
4. To shrink ; to wince. 
But if he etart, 
At is the fleeh of a corrupted Shak. 


5. To move suddenly aside; to deviate ; generally 
With from, out of, or aside. 
The old drudging eun, from his long beaten way, 
Shall at thy voice start and misguide the day, ley. 
Keep your soul to tha work when ready to start aside, Watts. . 
6. To set out ; to commence a race, as from a bar- 
rier or goal. The horses started at the word ‘ go.” 
At once they start, advancing in a line. Dryden, 
7. To set out; to commence a journey or enter- 
prise. The public coaches start at six o’clock. 
‘When two eiart into the world together. Collier. 


To start up; to rise suddenly, as from a sent or 
couch ; or to come suddenly into notice or impor- 
tance. - 

START, v.t. To alarm; to disturb suddenly ; to star- 
tle ; to rouse. 
Upon malictous bravery dost thou come 
To etart my quiet? Shak. 

2. To rouse suddenly from concealment; to cause 
to flee or fly; as, to staxt a hare or a woodcock; to 
start game, Pope. 

3. To bring into motion; to produce suddenly to 
view or notice. 

Brutus will start a spirit as soon 2s Cesar, ~ Shak, 

The present occasion has elarted the dispute among us, Lasley. 

So we say, to start a question, to start an objection; 
that is, to suggest or propose anew. 

4, To invent or discover ; to bring within pursuit. 

Bensus! men agres in the pursuit of every pleasure they can 

start. : Temple. 
5. To move suddenly froin its place ; to dislocate ; 
as,tostartabone. ~ 


STA 
6, A quick spring ; a darting; a shoot ; a push; o9, 
to give a start. 
Both cause the tiring to givo a quicker slart, Bacon, 
7. First motion from a place; act of setting out. 


The otart of first performance is all, . Bacon, 

You stand like greyhound lo the slips, 

Stralning upon the etart. Shak. 
To get the start; to begin before another; to gain 


the advantage in a similar undertaking. 


Get the start of the majestic world. Shak, 
She might have forsaken him, if he had not got the Pert of her, 


START,2. A projection; a push; a horn; atail. In 
the latter sense it ocqurs in the name of the bird red- 
start. Hence, the start, in Devonshire. : 

STARTED, pp. Suddenly roused or alarmed ; poured 
out, as a liquid; discovered ; proposed; produced to 
view. Fr, 

START’ER, x. One that starts; one that shrinks from 
his purpose. Hudibras. 

2. One that suddenly moves or suggests a question 

or an objection. 

3. A dog that rouses game. 
START/‘FYL, a. -Apt to start; skittish. 
START’/FUL-NESS, x. Aptness to start, 
START/ING, ppr. Moving suddenly ; shrinking ; 

rousing; commencing, as a journey, &c. 

START’ING, x. The act of moving suddenly. 

START/‘ING-HOLE, n. A-teophole ; evasion. Martin. 

ST 4RI/ING-LY, adv. By sudden fits or starts. Shak. 

START/ING-POST, n. [start and post.) A post, 
stake, barrier, or Fa lace, from which competitors in @ 
Tace start, or begin the race. 

START'ISH, a. Apt to start; skittish; shy. 


Delany. 


START’LE, Cn v. t [dim. of start.]. To shrink; 
te move suddenly, or be excited, on feeling a tudden 
arm. 


Why shrinks the soul 


Back on herself, and efiriles at destruction? Addison. 


START’LE, v. t. To impress with fear ;*to excite by — 


sudden alarm, surprise, or apprehension ; to oes 
to alarm ; to fright. We were startled at the cry o' 
distress, Any great and unexpected event is apt to 
startle us. 

The supposition that angels assume bodies, need not siart/e us, 

Locke, 
2. To deter; to cause to deviate. [Little used.] 
Clarendon, 
START’LE, 2. A sudden motion or shock occasioned 

by an unexpected alarm, surprise, or apprehension of 
danger ; sudden impression of terror. 


After having recovered from my first startle, I was wel: pleased 
with the accident. . 


START’LED, pp. Suddenly moved or shocked by an 
impression of fear or surprise. 

START’LING, ppr. or a. Suddenly impressing with 
fear or surprise. 

START’LING-LY, adv. In a startling manner. 

START!-UP, n. [start and up.] Ono that comes sud- 
denly into notice. [ot uced. We use Urstant.] Shak. 

2. A kind of high shoe. fall, 


START’-UP, a, Suddenly coming into notice. [Wot 
sere) Warburton. 
STARV-A'TION, n. The act of starving or state of 


being starved. 

STARVE, v. i. [Sax. stearfian, to perish with hunger 
or cold; G. sterben, to die, either by disease or hun- 
ger, or by a wound; D. sterven, to die. Qu. is this 
from the root of Dan. tarv, Sw. tarf, necessity, 
want? 

1. To.perish ; to be destroyed. Faizfar. 
ve this general sense, obsolete. ' 
- To perish or die with cold; as, to starve with 
cold. 
[This sense is retained in England, but not in the 

Tnited apeec | 
3. To perish with hunger. 

alae sense is retained in England aad the United 

ES. 
4, To suffer extreme hunger or want; to be very 
indigent. 
Sometimes virtue starvee, while vice is fed. Pope. 


One etarted the end of the clavicfe from the sternum, Wiseman. | STARVE, v.t To kill with hunger. Maliciously to 


6. To empty, as liquor from a cask ; to pour out; 
* as, to start wine into another cask. Mar, Dict. 
START,2n. A sudden motion of the body; a sudden 
twitch ; a spastic affection ; as, a start in sleep. 
& A sudden motion from alarm. 
The fright awakened Arcite with a elart. Dryden, 
3. A sudden rousing to action ; a spring; excite- 
ment. e 
Now fear I this will give It efart again. Shak, 
4, Sally; sudden motion or effusion; a bursting 
forth ; as, starts of fancy. 
To check the starte and sallies of tho soul. Addison, 
5. Sudden fit; sudden motion followed by inter- 
mission. 


For dhe did speak in starte distractedly. : . 
Nature does nothing by etarts and leaps, or In a toy 
L'Estrange, 


starbe a man is, in law, murder. 

2. To distress or subdue by famine ; as, to starve 
a garrison into a surrender, 

3. To destroy by want; as, to starve plants by the 
want of nutriment. ~ ‘ 

4. To kill with cold. [Wot in use in the United 
States.] ; 


From beds of raging firs, to starve in ice 
Their aoft ethereal warmth, 


5. To deprive of force or vigor. 
The powers of their minds are starved by disuse, [Unueusl.} 
Locke, 


STARV’'ED, pp. or a. 
by hunger; rendered poor by want. 

2. Killed by cold. [WVot in use in the United States.] 
STARVE/LING, (starv'ling,) @ Hungry; lean; 
pining with want. lips. 
STARVE’LING, (etarv/lihg,) xn. An animal or plant 


Milton, 


Killed with hunger ; subdued 
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that is made thin, Jean, and weak through want of 
'mutriment. 
And thy poor starveling bountifully fed. Donne. 


BTARV/ING, ppr. or a. Perishing with hunger ; kill- 
ing with hunger; rendering lean and poor by want 
of nourishment. 

9. Perishing with cold; killing with cold. [Zng- 


lish. 
PRO RA-TI-O'NE VO-LUN'TAS, (-ra-she- 


STA 
é/ne-,) [L.] The will stands for reason. 

STA'TA-RY, a. [from state,] Fixed; settled. [Vot 
in use.] Brown. 

STATE, 7. [L. status, from sto, to stand, to be fixed ; 
It. stato ; Sp. estado; Fr. etat. Hence G, stat, fixed ; 
statt, placo, abode, stead ; staat, state ; stadt, a town 
or city; D. staat, condition, state ; stad, a city, Dan. 
and Sw. stad; Sans. stidaka, to stand ; Pers. istaden, 
id. State is fixedness or standing. ] 

>. Condition; the circumstances of a being or 

thing at any giventime. These circumstances may 
be internal, constitutional, or peculiar to the.being, or 
they may have relation to other beings. We say, 
the body is in a sound state, or itis in a weak state; 
or it has just recovered trom a feeble state. The 
state of his health is good. The state of his mind is 
favorable for study. So we say, the state of public 
affairs calls for the exercise of talents and wisdom. 
Tn regard to foreign nations, our affairs are in a good 
static. So we say, single state, and murried state. 


Declare the past and present state of things. Dryden, 
2. Modification of any thing. 
* Keep the state of the question in your eye. Boyle. 


8. Crisis; stationary point; hight; point from 
which the next movement is regression. 
Tumors have their several de and times, as beginuing, aug- 


Ment, stats, and declination. [Nétinuse.] Wiseman, 
4. Estate ; possession. [Obs.] [See Estate] 
Daniel. 


5. A political body, or body politic ; the whole 
body of people united under one government, what- 
ever may be the form of the government. 

Municipal law is a rule of conduct prescribed by the supreme 
power in a slate. Blackstone. 

More usually the word signifies a political body 
governed by representatives ; a commonwealth; as, 
the states of Greece ; the States of America. 

In this sense, state has sometimes more immediate 
reference to the government, sometimes to the peo- 
ple or community. Thus, when we gay, the state 

as made provision for the paupers, the word has 
reference to the government or legislature ; but when 
we say, the state is taxed to support paupers, the 
word refers to the whole people or community. 

6. Any body of men united by profession, or con- 
atituting a community of a particular character ; as, 
the civil and ecclesiastical states in Great Britain. 
But these are sometimes distinguished by the terms 
church and state. In this case, state signifies the civil 
gommunity or government only. 

7. Rank; condition; quality; as, the state of 


honor. Shak. 
& Pomp ; appearance of greatness. 
In state the monarchs marched, Dryden. 
Where least of state, there most of love is shown. Dryden. 


9. Dignity ; grandeur. 
She instructedl him how he should keep etate, yet with a modest 


sense of bis misfortunes. jacon. 
10. A seat of dignity. 
This chair shall be my state. Shak. 
21. A canopy ; a covering of dignity. 
His high throne, under state 
Of richest texture spread. [Unusual.] Milton, 


12. A person of high rank. [Wot in use.] Latimer. 
13. The principal! persons in a government. 
The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernel states. Milton. 
414._The bodies that constitute the legislature of a 
#ountry ; a3, the states general. 

15. Joined with another word, it denotes public, or 

what belongs to the community or body politic ; as, 
. state affairs ; state policy. 
STATE, v.t. Toset; tosettle. [See Staten. 

2. To express the particulars of any thing io wri- 
ting ; to set down in detail or in gross; as, to state 
an account; to state debt and ‘credit; to state the 
amount due. ‘ 

3. To express tho particulars of any thing verbal- 
ly ; to represent fully in words ;-to narsate ; fo recite. 
The witnesses stated all the circumstances of the 
transaction. They are enjoined to sta¢¢ alt {Ho par- 
ticulars. It is the business of the advocate to state 
the whole case. Let the question be fairly stattd. 

ha pp. Esxpressed or represented ; told; re- 
te 

2, a. Settled; established; regul4r; occurring at 
Tegular tin 1; mot occasional; as, stated hours of 
business. 

3. Fixed : established ; as, a statea salary. 

(®TAT'ED-LY, adv. Regularly ; at certain times; not 
occasionally, It is one of the distinguishing marks 


STA 


of a good man, that he statedly attends public wor- 


ship. 

STATE’LESS, a. Without pomp. J. Barlow. 

STATE’LI-ER, a. comp. More lofty or majestic. 

STATE’LI-NESS, xn. [from stately.] Grandeur; lof- 
tiness of mien or manner; majestic appearance ; 
dignity. 

For statelineos and majesty, what ls comparable to a horse ? 

More. 

2, Appearance of pride ; affected dignity. | 

Beaum. & Fl. 

STATE'LY, a. Lofty ; dignified ; majestic; as, state- 
ly manners ; 4 stately gait. 

2. Magnificent; grand; as, a stately edifice; a 
stately dome ; a stately pyrainid. 

3. Elevated in sentiment.- Dryden. 
STATE’LY, adv. Majestically ; loftily. Milton. 
STATE’MENT, zx. ‘The act of stating, reciting, or 

presenting verbally or on paper. 

2. A series of facts or particulars expressed on pa- 
per; as, a written statement. 

3. A series of facts verbally recited ; recital of the 
circumstances of a transaction; as, a verbal state- 
ment. 

STATE/-MON’GER, (-mung-ger,) n. [state and mon- 
ger.] One versed in politics, gr one that dabbles in 
state affairs. 

STATE/-PA/PER, n. A paper relating to the political 
interests or government of a state. ~ Say. 

STATE/-PRIS/ON, n. A public pmson or peniten- 


tiary. 

STATE!'-PRIS/ON-ER, nr. One in confinement for 
political offenses. 

STA/TER, n. The principal gold coin of ancient 
Greece. It varied much in value, but was usually 
worth about £1 3s. sterling, or $54. The Attic sil- 
ver tetradrachin was, in Jater times, called stater. 

Smith’s Dict. * 

STATE’-ROOM,n. [state and room.] A magnificent 

room in a palace or great house. Johnson. 
2. An apartment for lodging in a ship’s cabin. 
STATES, nr. pl.‘ Nobility. [See also Srare. 


ak, 
STATES-GEN’ER-AL, n. pl. In France, before the 
revolution, the assembly of the three orders of the 
kingdom, viz., the clergy, the nobility, and the third 
estate, or commonalty. In WVetherlands and Holland, 
the legislative body, composed of two chambers. 
P. Cye. 
STATES’MAN, 2. [state and man.] A man Wersed 
in the arts of government ; usually, one eminent for 
political abilities ; a politician. 
2. Asmalllandholder. [JVorth of England. 
¥ Halliwell. 
3. One employed in public affairs. Pope. Swift. 
STATES’/MAN-LIKE, a. Having the manner or wis- 
dom of statesmen. 
STATES’MAN-SHIP, 2. 


The qualifications or em- 


loyments of a statesman. Churchill. 
STATES’/WOM-AN, nr. A woman who meddles in 
ublic affairs ; in contempt. Addison. 


STATE/-TRIAL, z. 
offenses. 

STATIC, 

STAT’I€-AL, 


A trial of: persons for political 


a, [See Sratics.] Pertaining to bod- 
jes at rest or in equilibrium. 
Olmsted. 

2. Resting; acting by mere weight; as, statical 

pressure. 
STAT'IES, zn. 
orartn.] 

1. That branch of mechanics which treats of the 
forces that keep bodies at rest or in equilibrium. 
Dynamics treats of bodies in motion. 

2 In medicine, a kind of epileptics, or persons 
seized with epilepsies. Cyc. 

STAT/ING, ppr. Setting forth; expressing in particu- 


[Fr. statique; lt, statica ; L. statice ; Gr. 


lar. 

STAT'ING, n. An act of making a statement; a 
statement. Taylor. 
STA/TION, (-shun,) x. [Fr., from L. atatio, from sto, 
status ; It. stazione ; Sp. estacion.] 

1. The act of standing. 


Their manner waa to stand at prayer—on which thelr meetings 
for that purpose received the name of stations, [Oba. 


Hooker, 
2. A state of rest. 


All progression is performed by drawing on or impelling forward 
what was before in station, or at quiet, [Rave] Brown. 


3. The spot. or place where one stands, particularly 
where a person habitually stands, or is appointed to 
remain for a time ; as, the station of a sentinel. Each 
detachment of troops had its station. 

4, Post assigned ; office ; the part or department of 
partis duty which @ person is appointed to perform. 

he chief magistrate occupies the first political sta- 
tion in a nation. Other officers fill subordinate sta- 
tions. The office of bishop is an ecclesiastical sta- 
tion of great importance. It is the duty of the exec- 
utivo to fill all civil and military stations with men 
of worth. 

5. Situation ; position. 


The fig and date, why love they to remain 


In middle station? Prior. 


STA 


6. Employment; occupation ; business. 


By speacling the Satuath in retirement and religious exepcleea 
we gait) new strength and resolution to perlorm God’s we 


in our several stations the week following. Nelson. 
7. Character ; state. 
Tle greater part have kept their stadon, Milton, 


8 Rank; condition of life. He can be contented 
with a humble station. 
9. In church history, the fast of the fourth and sixth 
days of the week, Wednesday and Friday, in mem- 
ory of the council which condemned Christ, and of 
his passion. 
10. Among Roman Catholics, a church where in- 
dulgences are to be had on certain days. Encyc. 
STATION, v. t. To place; to set; or to appoint to 
the occupation of a post, place, or office; as, to sta- 
tion troops on the right or left of an army ; to station 
asentinel on a rampart; to station ships on the cons} 
of Africa, or in the West Indies ; to station a nan al 
the head of the department of finance. 

STA‘'TION, n. <A resting-place on a rai- 

STA'/TION-HOUSE, § way, at which a halt is made 
to receive or let down passengers or goods. 


Brande, 
STA’/TION-AL, a. Pertaining toa station. Encye. 
STA/TION-A-RY, a. Fixed; not moving, progres- 
sive, or regressive ; not appearing to move. The sun 
becomes stationary in Cancer, in its advance inta the 
northern signs, The court, in England, which was 
formerly itinerary, is now stationary. 

2. Not advancing, in a moral sense; not improving; 
not growing wiser, greater, or better; not becoming 
greater or more excellent. S. S. Smith. 

3. Respecting place. 


The same harmony and stationary constitution. Brown, 


Stationary engine; on a railway, a stenm-engine in 
a fixed position, which draws a load by a rope ot 
reer means of communication extended along the 
road, 
Stationary fever; a fever depending on peculiar 
seasons. Coze. 
STA/TION-BILL, n. In seamen’s language, a list 
containing the appointed posts of the ship’s compa- 
ny, when navigating the ship. Mar. Dict. 

STA'TION-ER, x. Originally, a bookseller, from his 
occupying a stand or station ; but at present, one who 
sells paper, quills, inkstands, pencils, and other fur- 
niture for writing. 

STA/TION-ER-Y, x. The articles usually sold by sta- 
tioners, as paper, ink, quills, &c. 

STA'TION-ER-Y, a. Belonging to attationer. 

STA/TISM, nr. Policy. 

STA/TIST, nm. [from state.] A statesman ; a politi- 
cian ; one skilled in government. 

Statists indeed, 


And lovers of their counury, [Not now used.} Mitton, 


STA-TIST'IE, a. [from state or statist.) Per 

STA-TIST'I€-AL, taining to the state of society, 
the condition of the people, their economy, their 
property, and resources. 

STAT-IS-TI'CIAN, (-tish’an,) n. A person who is 
familiar with the science of statistics. 

STA-TIST/I€S, n. A collection of facts respecting 
the state of society, the condition of the people in a 
nation or country, their health, longevity, domestic 
economy, arts, property, and political strength, the 
state of the country, &c. Sinclair. 

' 2. The science which treats of these subjects, 
STA’/TIVE, a. Pertaining to a fixed camp. 
STAT’U-A-RY, n. [It. statuaria; Sp. estetuaria ; from 

L, statuarius, from statua, a statue ; statua, to set.] 

J. The art of carving statues or images, as repre 
sentatives of real persons or things; a branch of 
sculpture. Temple. 

In this sense the word has no plural.) 

. [It. statuario; Sp. estatuario.] One that pro- 
fesses or practices the art of carving images or mak- 
ing statues, 


On other occasions the efatuaries took their subjects from the 
poets. Addison, 


STAT’UE, (stat’yu,)2. [L. statua; statuo, to set ; that 
which is set or fixed. 

An image; a solid substance formed by carving 
into the likeness of a whole living being ; as, a statue 
of Hercules, or of a lion. 

STAT’UE, v. t To place, as a statue; to form a 


statue of. 
STA-TOU/MI-NATE, @.# [L. statumino.] 
To prop or support. [Wot in use. B. Jonson. 
STAT’YURE, (stat/yur,) x. [L. and It. statura; Sp. es- 
tatura; Fr. stature; trom LL. statuo, to set.] 
The natural hight of an animal body. J¢ is more 
generally used of the human body. 
Foreign men of mighty stature came. Dryden. 


STAT/UR-ED, «. Arrived at full stature. Oecd 
d fall. 


used. 

STA! is QUO, [L.] A treaty between belligerents, 
which leaves each party in statu quo ente bellum, 1. Cy 
in the state in which it was before the ware © 

rande. 


STAT/U-TA-BLE, @. [from statute.] Made or introe 
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duced by statute ; proceeding from an act of the legis- 
lature ; as, a statutable provision or remedy. 

2. Made or being in conformity to statute ; as, stat- 
utable measures, Addison. 
STAT’U-TA-BLY, adv. In a manner agreeable to 

statute. 

STAT/UTE, h. [Fr. statut; It. statuto; Sp. estatuto ; 
L. statutum; from statuo, to set. 

1, An act of the fegislature of a state, that extends 
its binding force to all the citizens or subjects of that 
state, as distinguished from an act which extends 
only to an individual or company ; an act of the legis- 
lature commanding or prohibiting something ; @ pos- 
itive law. Statutes are distinguished from common 
law. The latter owes its binding force to the princi 
ples of justice, to long use, and the consent of a na- 
tion. ‘The former owe their binding force to a posi- 
tive command or declaration of the supreme power. 

Statute is commonly applied to the acts of a legis- 
lative body consisting of representatives. In mon- 
archies, the laws of the sovereign are called edicts, 
decrees, ordinances, rescripts, &c. 

2. A special act of the supreme power, of a pri- 
vate fiature, or intended to operate only on an indi- 
vidual or company. 

3. The act of a corporation, or of its founder, in- 
tended as a permanent rule or law ; as, the statutes’ 
of a university. 

STAT’UTE-MER/CHANT, n In English law,a bond 
of record pursuant to the stat. 13 Edw. I., acknowl- 
edged before one of the clerks of the statutes-mer- 
chant and the mayor or chief warden of London, or 
before certain persons appointed for the purpose ; on 
which, if not paid at the day, an execution may be 
awarded against the body, lands, and goods of the 
obligor. Blackstone. 

STAT’UTE-STA’PLE, n. A bond of record acknow!l- 
edged before the mayor of the staple, by virtue of 
which the creditor may forthwith have execution 
against the body, lands, and goods of the debtor, on 
non-payment. Blackstone. 

STAT’U-TO-RY, a. Enacted by statute; depending 
on statute for its authority ; as, a statutory provision. 

STAUNCH. See Stanca, 

STAU!/RO-LITE, ) 2. [Gr. cravpos, 8 cross, and )i- 

STAU’RO-TIDE, O05, stone, or sd 15, form.] 

The granatit of Werner, or grenatite of Jameson ; 
a mineral crystallized in prisms, either single or inter- 
secting each other at right angles. Its color is white 
or gray, reddish or brown. It is often opaque, some- 
times translucent. Its form and infusibility distin- 
guixh it from the garnet. It is composed essentially 
of silica, alumina, and oxyd of iron, The name stau- 
rolite has also been applied to the mineral Harmo- 
tom, one of the Zeolites. Cleaveland. Duna. 

STAU/RO-TY-POUS, a. [Gr. cravpos, a cross, and 
TOTS, form.) 

In mineralogy, having its macles or spots in the 
form of a cross, ohs. 
STAVE, n. [from staff; Fr. douve, douvain. It has 

the first sound of a, as in save. 

1, A thin, narrow piece of timber, of which casks 
are made. Staves make a considerable article of ex- 
port from New England to the West Indies, 

2. A staff; a metrical portion ; a part of a psalm 
appointed to be sung in churches, 

3. In music, the five horizontal and parallel lines, 
and the spaces on which the notes of tunes are writ- 
ten or printed ; the staff, as it is now more generally 
written. 

STAVE, ». t.; pret. Stove or Stavep; pp. id. 

1. To break a hole in; to break ; to burst ; prima- 
rily,to thrust through with a staff; as, to stave a 
cask. Mar. Dict. 

2. To push, as with a staff; with off. 

The condition of a servant slaves him Of toadistance, South. 


3. To delay; as, to stave off the execution of a 
project. 
4. To pour out; to suffer to be lost by breaking 
the cask. 
All the wine In the city has been staved, 


5. To furnish with staves or rundles. 


Sandys. 


[Wot in 
Knolles, 


STAY, n. 


STAY’ED, (stade,) pp. or a 


STA 


STE 


may be easily deduced from the G. and D. stag,n|STAY’-SAIL, n. [stay and aail.] Any sail —— 


stay , stag-segel, stay-sail; W. tau, to stop.] 

J. To remain; to continue in a place; to abide for 
any indefinite time. Do you stay here, while I go to 
the next house ; stay here a week; we staid at the 
Hotel Montmorenci, in Paris. 

Stay, Icommand you; stay and hear me first. Dryden. 

- x 
2. To continue in a state. } 


The flames augment, and stay 
” At their full hight, then languish to decay. Dryden, 


3. To wait ; to attend ; to forbear to act. 


I stay for Turnus,” rea 
Would ye stay for them from having husbands? — Ruth i, 


4. To stop; to stand still. 


She would command the hasty aun to stay, Spenser. 
5. To dwell. 
I must siay a little on one action, Dryden, 


6. To rest ; to rely; to confide in; to trust. 


Because ye despise this word, and trust In oppression, and stay 
thereon, — Is, xxx. 


STAY, v. t.; pret. and pp. Starp, for Stave. 


1, To stop; to hold from proceeding ; to withhold ; 
to restrain. 
All that may stay the mind from thinking that true which they 
heartily wish were false. Hooker. 
To stay these sudden guste of passion. Rowe. 
2. To delay; to obstruct; to hinder from pro- 
ceeding. 


Your ships are staid at Vonice. 


Shak. 
1 was willing to stay my reader on an argument that a red | 


to me to be new, Ce 
3. To keep from departure; as, you might have 
staid me here. Dryden. 
4. To stop from motion or falling ; to prop; to hold 
up; to support. 
Aaron and Hur efayed up his hands, — Ex. xvil. 
Sallows and reeds for vineyards useful found 
To stay thy vines. Dryden, 
5. To support from sinking; to sustain with 
strength ; as, to take a luncheon to stay the stomach, 
Continuance in a place; abode for a time 
indefinite ; as, you make a short stay in this city. 
Embrace tho hero, and his say implore. Waller. 
2, Stand; stop; cessation of motion or progres- 
sion. 
Affaire of state seemed rather to stand ata slay. Hayward. 
[But in this sense we now use stand; to be at a 
stand. 
3. Stop; obstruction ; hinderance from progress. 
Grieved with each step, tormented with each efay, Fuirfar. 
4, Restraint of passion; moderation ; caution 
steadiness ; sobriety. 
With prudent stay, he long deferred 
[ Obs.) 


The rough contention, Philips. 
5. A fixed state. 

Alas! what sfzy is there In human state! Dryden. 
6. Prop; support. : 

Trees serve as so many stays for thelr vines. Addison, 

My only strength and stay / Mitton, 


The Lord is my stay, — Ps, xviil, 


The stay and the staf’; the means of supporting and 
preserving life. Zs. iii. 

7. Steadiness of conduct. Todd, 

8. In the rigging of a ship, a large, strong rope, 
employed to support the mast, by being extended 
from its upper end toward the stem of the ship. 
The fore-stay renches from the fore-mast head toward 
the bowsprit end ; the main-stay extends to the ship’s 
stem ; the mizzen-stay is stretched t»acollar on the 
main-mast, above the quarter-deck, &c. Mar. Dict. 

Stays, in seamanship, implies the operation of going 
about or changing the course of a ship, with a 
shifting of the sails, 

To be in stays, is to lie with the head to the wind, 
and the sails so arranged as to check her progress, 

To miss stays; to fail in the attempt to go about. 

Brande. 

Staid ; fixed; settled ; 
soher. It is now written Starp, which see, 


STEAD, n. 


STEAD/FAST, a. 


STEAD/FA 


STEAD/I-LY, (sted/de-le,) adv. 


Mar. 


on a stay. 
STAY’'-TACK-LE, (-tak'l,) ». [stay and tackle.] A’ 


large tackle attached to the main-stay by means of a 
ndant, and used to hoist heavy bodies, as boats, 
utts of water, and the like. lar. Dict. 
Goth. stads; Sax. and Dan. sted; G, 
atatt ; D. stede. See Star.] + 
1. Place, in general. : 
Fly this fearfut stead, 
In this sense not sree | 
Place or room which another had or might have, 
noting substitution, replacing, or filling the place of 
another; as, David died, and Solomon reigned in his 
stead. 
God hath appointed me another seed in stead of stbel, whom 
Cain slew. —Gen. iv, 
3. The frame on which a bed is laid. 
Swallow the feet, the borders, and the stead. Dryden. 
Wok we never use this word by itself in this sense. 
e always use Bepstrap.] 
To stand in stead ; to be of use or great advantage. 


The smallest act of charity shall stand us in great stead. 
Atterbui 


Spenser. 


rYe 


STEAD, STED, in names of places distant from a river 


or the sea, signifies place, as ubove; but in names of 
places situated on a river or harbor, it is from Sax. 
stathe, border, bank, shore. Both words, perhaps, 
fre from one root. ; 


STEAD, (sted,) v. t. To help; to support; to assist ; 
Shak. 


as, it nothing steads us. [ Obs.] 

2. To fill the place of another. ite Shak. 
[stead and fast.] ‘ast fixed ; 
firm; firmly fixed or established ; as, the steadfast 
globe of earth. 2 enser. 

2. Constant; firm; resolute; not fickle or wav- 
ering. P 
Abide steadfast to thy neighbor in the time of his tropble. . 

{fas y neig! treyhie. 


Him resist, steadfast in the fuith,— 1 Pet. v. 


3. pat 3 as, steadfast sight. 
T-LY, (sted’fast-le,) adv. 
constancy or steadiness of mind. 


Steadfastly believe that whatever God has revealéd is infallibly 
true. Woke. 


Dryden. 
Firmly ; with 


STEAD/FAST-NESS, (sted/fast-,) x. Firmness of 


standing ; fixedness in place. 

2. Firmness of mind or purpose; fixedness in 

principle ; constancy ; resolution; as, the steadfast- 
ness of faith. He adhered to his opinions with stead- 
Sastness. 
With firmness of 
standing or position; without tottering, shaking, or 
leatiing. He kept his arm steadily directed to the 
object. 

2. Without wavering, inconstancy, or irreguinrity ; 
withont deviating. He steadily pursues his studies. 


STEAD’I-NESS, (sted’de-ness,) x. Firmness of stand- 


ing or position ; a state of being not tottering or easi- 
ly moved or shaken. Aman stands with steadiness ; 
he walks with steadiness, 

2. Firmness of mind or purpose; constancy; res- 
olution. We say, a man has steadiness of mind 
steadiness in opinion, steadiness in the pursuit ol 
objects. 

3. Consistent, uniform conduct. . 


Steadiness is a point of prudence as well as of cou 2 
L'Estrange. 


STEAD’Y, (sted’de,) a, [Sax. stedig.] 


1. Firm in standing or position; fixed ; not totter- 
ing or shaking; applicable to any object. 

2. Constant in mind, purpose, or pursuit; not 
fickle, changeable, or wavering; not easily moved 
or persuaded to alter a purpose ; as, a man steady in 
his principles, steady in his purpose, steady in the 
pursuit of an object, steady in his application to 
business, 

3. Regular; constant ; undeviating ; uniform ; as, 
the steady course of the sun, Steer the ship a st 
course. A large river runs with a steady stream. 

4. Regular ; nut fluctuating; as, a steady breeze of 


STAY'ED-LY, (stade'le,) adv. Composedly ; gravely ; 
moderately ; prudently ; soberly. [ Little used.] 
STAY’ ED-NESS, (stade/ness,) n. oderation ; grav- 
ity ; sobriety; prudence. [See Staipness. 
2. Solidity; weight. [Little used.] . ‘amden. 
STAY’ER, x. One that stops or restrains; one who 
upholds or supports ; that which props, 
STAY'-LACE, zx. A lace for fastening the bodice in 
female dress, Swift. 
STAY'LESS, a. Without stop or delay. [Little used.] 
STAY'/-MAK-ER, n. One whose occupation is to make 
stays. Spenser. 
STAY®, nx. pl. A bodice; a kind of waistcoat stiff- 
ened with whalebone or other thing,-worn by fe- 
males, Gay. 
2. Stays, of aship. [See Sray.] 
3. Station; fixed anchorage. : Sidney. 
4, Any support; that which keeps another ex- 
tended. 
Weavers, stretch your stays upon the weft, 


use. 
ri stave and tail; to part dogs by interposing a 
staff and by pulling the tail. 

STAVE, v.i. To fight with staves. [Wot in use.] 

Hudibras. 

STAVES, (stavz or stavz,)n. An old plural of Starr. 
Also, the regular plural of Stave. 

nee v. i. Tobe fixed or set. [Wot in use, or 
Cat. 

STAY, wv. &: pret. Staip, for Stayezp. [Ir. stadam; 
Sp. estay,a stay of a ship; estada, stay, a remaining; 
estiar, to stop ; Port. estada, abodo ; estaes, stays of a 
ship; estear, to stay, to prop; W. ystad, state ; ysta- 
du, to stay or remain; Fr. etai, etayer; D. stut, stut- 
ten, This word seems to be connected with state, 
and if so, isa derivative from the root of L, sto, to 
stand. But from the orthography of this word in 
the Irish, Spanish, and Portuguese, and of steti, the 
preterit of sto, in Latin, Iam led to believe the ele- 
mentary word was stad or stat. The sensé ls, to set, 
stop, or hold. It is to be observed further, that stay 


wind. 

STEAD’Y, (sted/de,) v. t. To hold or keep from 
shaking, reeling, or falling; to support ; to make or 
keep firm, Steady ie hand, 

STEAK, (stake,) x. [Dan. steeg, steg, a piece of roast 
meat ; steger, to roast or dress by the fire, to broil, to 
fry ; Sw. stek,a steak ; steka, to roast or broil; G. 
stuck, a piece. 

A slice of beef, pork, venison, &c., broiled or cut 
for broiling. 

STEAL, v. t.; pret. Store; pp. Storen,Stoutz. [Sax, 
stelan, stelan; G. stehlen; D. steelen; Dan. stielers 
Bw. stidla; Ir. tiallam; probably from the ropt of L, 
tollo, to take, to lift.] 

1. To take and carry away feloniously, as the per 
sonal goods of another. To constitute stealing or 
theft, the taking must be felonious, that is, with an 
intent to take what belongs to another, and withou 
his consent. Blackstone, ° 


Let him that stole, steal no more. — Eph. iv. 


Dryden, 
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2. To withdraw or convey without notice, or clan- 
destinely. 
They could insiiuate and steal themselves under the same by 
submissicn, Spefteer. 
3. To gain or win by address or gradual and im- 
perceptible means, 
Variety of objects has a tendency to steal away the mind irom its 
steady pursuit of any subfects ‘atte. 
So Ausaiom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. —2 Sam. xv. 
STEAL, v.i. To withdraw or pass privily ; to slip 
in, along, or away, unperceived. 


Fixed of mind to fly all company, one night she stole away. 


ney. 
From whom you now must steal and take no leave, Shak. 
A soft and solemn breathing sound 

Rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air. Milton. 


2. To practice theft; to take feloniously. He steals 
for a livelihood. 
Thou shalt not steal. — Ex, xx. 
STEAL, 7. Abhandle. [See Srexe.] 
STEAL/ER, 2. One that steals; a thief. 
STEAL/ING, . Taking the goods of anather fe- 
foniously ; withdrawing imperceptibly ; gaining grad- 


ually. 
STEAL/ING-LY, adv. Slily ; privately, or by an in- 
visible motion. [Little used.] Sidney. 
STEALTH, (stelth,) x. The act of stealing; theft. 
The owner proveth the stea/th to have been committed on him by 
such an outlaw, Spenser. 
2. The thing stolen; as, cabins that are dens to 
gover stealth, [Not in use.] Ralegh. 
3. Secret act ; clandestine practice; means unper- 
ceived employed to gain an object ; way or manner 
Tiot perceived ; used in a good or bad sense. 


Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fime, Pope, 
The monarch, blinded with desire of wealth, 
With steel invades the brother’s life by stealth, Pope. 


STEALTH'FUL, (stelth’-,) a. Given to stealth. 

STEALTH’FUL-LY, adv. In a stealthful manner. 

STEALTH/FUL-NESS, zn. State of being stealthful. 

STEALTH'I-LY, adv. By stealth. 

STEALTH’Y, (stelth’e,) a. Done by stealth; clan- 
destinely ; unperceived. 


Now withered Murder, with his stealthy pace, 
Moves like a ghost. Shak, 


STEAM, (steem,) x. [Sax. steam, stem; D. stoom.] 

1. The vapor of water; or the @lastic, aériform 
fluid generated by heating water to the boiling point. 
When produced under the common atmospheric 
pressure, its elasticity is equivalent to the pressure 
of the atmosphere, and it is called Low Steam; but 
when heated in a confined state, its elastic force is 
rapidly augmented, and it is then called Hic 
Stream. On the application of cold, steam instant] 
réturns to the state of water, and thus forms a sud- 
den vacuum. From this property, and from the 
facility with which an elastic force is generated by 
means of steam, this constitutes a mechanical agent 
atonce the most powerful and the most manageable, 
a3 is seen in the vast and multiplied uses of the steam 
engine, 

Steam is invisible, and is to be distinguished from 
the cloud or mist which it forms in the air, that 
being water in a minuto state of division, resulting 
from the condensation of steam. Olmsted. 

2. In popular use, the mist formed by condensed 
vapor. 

STEAM, v. i To rise or pass off in vapor by means 
of heat; to fume. 
Let the erudo humors dance 


In heated brass, steaming with firo intense, Philips. 
2. Tosend off visible vapor. 

Ye mists that rise from steaming lake. Milton. 
3. To pass off in visible vapor. 
The dissolved amber — steamed away Into the alr, Boyle. 


STEAM, v.t. To exhalo; to evaporate. [Not much 
used, Spenser. 
2. To expose to steam, to apply steam to for soft- 
ening, dressing, or preparing; as, to steam cloth; to 
steam potatoes instead of boiling them; to steam food 
for cattle. 
HTEAM'-BOAT, 
STEAM’-VES-SEL, 
STEAM’-BOIL-ER, x. A boiler for steaming food 
for cattle. . Encye. 
STEAM'-€AR, x. A locomotive car used on rail- 


roads, 
BTEAM'-CAR RIAGE, x. A carriage upon wheels 
moved by steam on common roads. Brande. 
OTEAM‘ED, pp. Exposed to steam; cooked or dressed 


by steam 
OTEAM!-EN-GINE, 2. An engino worked by steam. 
A steam-engine is high-pressurc, which uses high 
steam, and low-pressure, which uses low steam. [Sco 
Stream. - 
STEAM/ER, 2. A vessel propelled by steam ; a steam- 
shi 
2A vessel in which articles are subjected to the 
action of steam, as in washing cr cookery. 
OTEAM’-GUN, ». A machino or contrivance by 


— 


A vessel propelled through 
the water by steam. 


nm 
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which balls, or other projectiles, may be driven by 
the force of steam. 

STEAM/ING, ppr. Exposing to steam; cooking or 
dressing by steam 3 prepiring for cattle by steam, as 
roots, 

STEAM’-PACK-ET, n. A packet or vessel propelled 
by steam. 

STEAM/-PIPE, x. The pipe communicating with 
the upper part of the boiler, through which the 
steam passes in its way to the cylinder. 

STEAM’-SHIP, x. A ship propelled by steam, 

STEAM/-TUG, n. A steam-vessel used in towing 
ships. England, 

STEAM/-WHIS-TLE, (-hwis-l,) 2. A pipe attached 
to a steam-engine or locomotive, through which 
steam is rapidly discharged, producing a loud, shrill 
whistle, which serves as a warning or caution. 

STEAN, for Stons. [Wot in use.] [ Buchanan, 

STE-AR/I€, a. Pertaining to stearin. The stearic 
acid is produced by the action of alkalies on stearin. 

STE’AR-IN,“n. [Gr. creap, ae 

One of the proximate principles of animal fat, as 
lard, tallow, &c. The various kinds of animal fat 
commonly consist of two substances principally 
viz., stearin and elain; of which the former is solid 
and the latter liquid. In particular instances, several 
other different and distinc? proximate principles are 
found in animal fats. Olmsted. 

STEH/A-TITE, n. [Gr. seap, searos, fat.] 

A compact rock of a granular texture and very 
soapy feel, presenting grayish-green and brown 
shades. It is a variety of talc, and consists of silica 
and magnesia. It forms extensive beds, and is quar- 
ried for fireplaces and fur coarse utensils, Pot- 
stone, Lanpstong, Soarstone, are other names of 
the species. 

Another allied mineral called by this name, and 
also Sarpontre, has a white or grayish color, impal- 


pable texture, and the consistence of butter. It con- 
tains 12 to 18 per cent. of water. It occurs at Lizard 
Point, Cornwall, and elsewhere. Dana. 


STE-A-TIT'I€, a. Pertaining to soapstone; of the 
nature of steatite, or resembling it. 

STE-AT’O-CELE, n. [Gr. scap, fat, and xnAn, a 
tumor. ] 

A tumor of the scrotum, containing fat. Cyc. 
STE-A-TO’MA, n. [Gr.] A lupia or wen, i. e., 
an encysted tumor, containing matter like suet. 

Coze. 
STE-A-TO/MA-TOUS, a. Of the nature of a sto- 
atoma. Hosack. 
STED, STED/FAST. Seo Srzap. 
STEE,n. Aladder. [Wot in 
STEED, n. [Sax. stede. Qu. stud, a stone-horse.] 

A horse, or a horse for state or war. [This word 
js not much used in common discourse. It is used 
in poetry and descriptive prose, and is elegant.] 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our eleede. Waller. 


STEEK’AN, 2. In Holland, a wine measure of about 
five gallons. Wilcocke’s Dict, 
STEEL. n. [Sax. style; D. staal; G. stahl ; Dan. staal ; 


Sw. =p probably from setting, fixing, hardness ; G. 
stellen, 

1, Iron combined with a small but definite portion of 
carbon. It is called in chemistry Carsuret or Iron. 
It is used in making instruments, and particularly 
useful as the material of edged tools, Dr. Thomas 
Thomson considers that etee! is most probably comm- 
posed of 20 equivalents of iron and 1 equivalent of 
carbon. 

After relaxing, steel strengthens tho sollds, Arbuthnot, 


2. Figuratively, weapons ; particularly, offensive 
Weapons, swords, spears, and the Jike. 


Brave Macbeth with his branilshed steel. Shak, 
Whils doubting thus he stood, 
Received the etce! bathed fa his brother's blood. Dryden. 


3. Extreme hardness ; as, heads or hearts of steel. 

STEEL, a Made of steel; as, a stecl plate or 
buckle, 

STEEL,» t. To overlay, point, or edge with steel ; 
as, to steel tho point of a sword, to stecl a razor ; to 
steel an ax. 

2. To mako hard or extremely hard. 
O Gorl of batt}es, etec? my eoldiera’ hearts, Shak, 
Lies weil sfeeted whh weighty argumente. Shak. 
3. To make hard ; to make insensible or obdurate ; 
as, to steel the heart against pity ; to steel the mind or 
heart against reproof or admonition. 

STEEL/-CLAD, a. Clad or armed with steel. 

STEEL/ED, pp. Pointed or edged with steel; hard- 
ened; made insensible. 

STEEL/-GIRT, a Cirded with steel, Hemans. 

STEEL/-HEART-ED, «, Having the heart hard as 
steel. 

STEEL/I-NESS, a. from stecly.] Great hardness. 

STEEL/ING, ppv. ointing or edging with steel; 
hardening ; making insensible or unfcoling. 

Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

STEEL/-PLAT-ED, a, Plated with steel. 

STEEL/Y, a Made of steel; consisting of steel. 

Broached with the steely point cf Clifford’s lance. Shak, 
Around his ghon the efeely eparides flow. Gay. 


STE 


2. Hard; firm. 


That sho would unarm her nobla hoart of that steely resistance 
agalnst the sweet blows of love. ney. 
STEEL/YARD, n. [steel and yard.] The Roman 
balanco ; an instrument for weighing bodies, usually 
consisting of a rod or bar marked with notches. 
designating the number of pounds and ounces, and 
a weight which is movable along this bar, and 
which is mado to balance the weight of the budy by 
being removed at a proper distance from tho fulcrum. 
The principle of the steelyard is that of the lever; 
where an equilibrium Is produced, when the products 
of the weights on opposite sides into thelr respective 
distances from the fulcrum, are equal to one -an- 
other. Hence a less welght is made to indicate a 
greater, by being removed to a greater distance from 
the fulcrum. Sometimes the purpose Js effected by 
means of a coiled spiral spring. 


STEEN,)2. A vessel of clay or stone. [Wot in 
STEAN, use. ] 
STEEN/ING, )x. In architecture, the brick or stone 


STEAN/ING, wall, or lining of a wall. Brande, 

STEEN/KIBK, (-kurk,) n, Acant term for a neck- 
cloth. [Not now in use. . 

STEEP, a. [Sax. steap; allled to stoop and dip.] 

Making a large angle with the plane of the hort- 
zon ; ascending or descending with great inclina- 
tion; precipitous; as, a steep hill or mountain; a 
steep roof; a eteep ascent; & steep declivity. 

STEEP, 7. A precipitous place, hill, mountain, rock, 
or ascent ; any elevated object which slopes with a 
large angle to the plane of the hurizon; a precipice. 

We had of each glide rocks and mountalns broken {nto a thow 

saud Irregular eteeps and preclplces, ison. 

STEEP, v. t. perebebhe, formed on the root of dip.] 
To soak In a liquid ; to macerate ; to imbuo ; to kecp 
any thing In a liquid till it has thoroughly imbibed 
it, or til] the liquor has extracted tho essential qualk- 
ties of the substance. Thus cloth is steeped in lye or 
other liquid in bleaching or dyeing. But plants and 
drugs aro steeped in water, wine, and tho like, for 
the purpose of tincturing the liquid with their qualities, 

STEEP,n. Something that Is eteeped or used jn steep- 
ing ; a fertilizing Jiquid for hastening the germina- 

2. A runnct-bag. [Loca/.] tion of seeds, 

peat al (steopt,) pp. Soaked ; macerated; im- 
bued. 

STEEP/ER, n. A vessel, vat, or cistern in which 
things are steeped. |. Edwards, W. Indies. 
STEEP/I-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
steep. Howell. 

STEEP’ING, ppr. Soaking; maceratjng. 

STEE’PLE, (stee’p!,) n. [Sax. stepel, stypel.] 

A turret of a church, ending in a puint; a spire. 
It differs from a tower, which usually ends in a 
square form, though tle name is sometimes given to 
atower. The bell of a church is usually hung io 
the steeple. 


Thoy, far from eteeples and their sacred aound, Drylen. 


STEE’/PLE-CHASE, x. A race between a number of 
horsemen, to see which can first reach some distant 
object (as achurch steeple) in a straight course, or 
one marked out within narrow limits, 
STEE/PLED, (stee’pld,) a. Furnished with a stce- 
ple; adorned with steeples or towers. Fairfaz. 
ST'EE’/PLE-HOUSE,2. Achurch. [Wot in use. 
STEEP’LY, adz. With steepness ; with precipitous 
declivity. 
STEEP/NESS, xn. The state of being steep; precipl- 
tous declivity ; as, the steepness of a hill, a bank, or 
a roof. Bacon. 
STEEP/Y,a. Having a steep or precipitous declivity ; 
as, stecpy crags ; 4 poetical word, 
No more, m ats, sbail I behold you climb 

Tho sleepy cuits, i " 
STLER, xn. [Sax. steor, styre; D. stier.] 
A young male of the ox kind or common ox. It 
is rendered in Dutch, a. bull; but in the United 
States, this name is generally given to a castrated 

taurine male from two to four years old. 
With solemao pomp then sacrificed a steer. Dryden, 

STEER, v. t. [Sax. steoran, to steer, to correct or 
chide, to discipline; G, steuern, to hinder, restrain, 
repress, to curb, to steer, to pilot, to aid, help, cup 
port. The verb is connected with, or derived frcm, 
steuer, a rudder, a helm, aid, help, subsidy, imps-t, 
tax, contribution. D. streren, to steer, to cend 
stuur, a helm ; stuuren, to steer, to send ; Dan. 
to govern, direct, manage, steer, restrain, moderate, 
curb, stem, hinder; styre, a helm, rudder, or tiller; 
styr, modcration, a tax or assessment ; Sw. styra, to 
steer, to restrain; styre, a rudder or helm; Arm. 
stur, id.; Ur. struram. We see the radical sense is, to 
strain, varivusly applied, and this ecincidc3a with the 
root of starch and stark; stifiness being from etretch- 
in 


The 


he 
Elio direct ; to govern ; particularly, to direct ond 
govern the course cf a ship by the movements cf tho 
helm. Honce, 
2. To direct; to guide; to show the way ur 
course to, 
That with a staff his fecble stepo did eteer, Spenser, 
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STEER, v.i. To direct and govern a ship or other 
vessel in its course. Formerly seamen steered by the 
stars ; they now steer by the compass. 

& ship — where the wind F 
Veers oft, a» oft so steers and shifts her sail, ’ Milton. 
2. To be directed and governed; as, a ship steers 
with ease, 
3. To conduct one’s self; to take or pursue a 
course oF Way. ; 

STEER, xn. A rudder orhelm, [WVot in use.] 

STEER’AGE, n. The act or praciice of directing and 
governing in a course; as, the steerage of a ship. 

Addison. 

Tn this sense, I believe the word is now little used. 

. In seamen’s language, the effort of a helm, or its 
effect on the ship; or the peculiar manner in which 
an individual ship is affected by the helm. 

Mar. Dict. 
3. In a ship, an apartment forward of the great 
cabin, from which it is separated by a bulk-head or 
partition, or an apartment in the fore part of a ship 
for an inferior class of passengers. In ships of war 
it serves as a hall or antechamber to the great cabin. 
Mur, Dict. 
4, The part of u »hip where the tiller traverses, 
Encye 
5. Direction; regulation, _ 
\He that hath the steerage of my course, [Little used.] Shak, 
6. Regulation or management. 
You raise the honor of the peerage, 
Proud to attend you at the steerage, 
7. That by which a course is directed. 
Here he hung on high, 
The steerage of his wings. Dryden. 

, [Steerage, in the general sense of direction or man- 
agement, is in popular use, but by no means an ele- 
gant word. [t is said, a young man, when he sets 
out in life, makes bad stecrage; but no good writer 
would introduce the word into elegant writing. ] 

STEER/AGE-WAY, n. In seamen’s language, that 

* degree of progressive movement of a ship, which 
renders her governable by the helin. 

STEER'ED, pp. Directed and governed in a course ; 
guided . conducted. 

STEER/ER, n. One that steers; a pilot. [Little 
used. 

STEER/ING, ppr. Directing and governing in a 
course, as a ship; guiding; conducting. 

STEERING, x. The act or art of directing and gov- 
ernie ship or other vessel in her course ; the act 
of guiding or managing. 

STEER'ING-WHEEL, 2. The wheel by which the 
rudder of a ship is turned and the ship is steered. 
STEER’LESS, a, Having no steer orrudder. [Wot 
in use.] Gower. 
STEERS’MAN, n. [steer and maz.] One that steers ; 
the helmsman of a ship. Mar. Dict. 
STEERS’MATE, n. [steer and mate.] One who steers; 
a pilot. [Wot in use.] Milton. 
STEEVE, v. i. To make an angle with the horizon, 

or with the line of a vessel’s keel ; applied to the bow- 

sprit. Totten. 
STEEV'ING, x. In seamen’s language, the angle of 
etwation which a ship’s bowsprit makes with the 


be 


horizon. Mar. Dict. 
STEG, 2. [Ice. stegge.] 
A gander. [Local. Halliwell, 


8TEG-A-NOG/RA-PHIST, n, 
and ypadw, to write. ] 

One who practices the art of writing in sag here 
uiley. 

STEG-A-NOG/RA-PHY, n. [Supra.] The art of wri- 
ting in ciphers, or characters which are not intelligi- 
ble except to the persons who correspond with each 
other. Bailey. 

STEG’/AN-O-PODS, zn. pl. [Gr. oreyavos, covered, 
and rvs, foot.] 

A family of swimming birds with the four toes 
connected by the same web. 

BTEG-NOT'IC, a [Gr. oreyvwrinos.] 

Tending to render costive, or to diminish excre- 
tions or discharges generally. 

STEG-NOT‘I€, x. A medicine which tends to pro- 
duce costiveness ; one that diminishes excretions or 
discharges generally. 

STEIN/HEIL-ITE, n, A blue mineral; a variety of 
jolite. Cleaveland, 

STH/LA, x. (Gr. ornAn,] 

In architecture, a smal] column without base or 
capital. 

STELE, 2. A stale or handle; astalk. [Obs.] 
STEL/E-CHITE, x. A fine kind of starax, in larger 
pieces tiaca the calamite. Cyc. 

STEL'ENE, e. [Gr. orn\y, @ column.) 

Columnar. ; 

STEL’LAR, { a, [It. stellare; L. stellaris, from stel- 

STEL’/LA-BY,} la, a star.] 

1. Pertaining to stara; astyal; as, stellar virtue ; 
figure. Mitton. Glanville, 

2. Starry ; full of stars ; set with stars ; as, stella- 
ry regions. 

STEL/LATE, 

STEL’LA-TE 


[Gr. oreyavos, secret, 


i a. [Iy stellatus.] 


STE 


1, Resembling a star ; radiated. 

2. In botany, arranged in the fourm of a star; a term 
used when several narrow, acute parts are in opposition 
round a common axis. Lindley, 

STEL-LA'TION, n. [L. stella, a star.) 

Radiation of light. [ot in son 
STEL’LED, (steld,) a. Starry. ‘ot in use.] Shak. 
STEL-LER/L-DAN, n. A name of that family of echi- 

noderms of which the asterias or star-fish is the type. 
Brande, 
STEL-LIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. stella, a star, and fero, to 
produce. } ; 

Having or abounding with stars. 
STEL’LI-FORM, a. [L. stella, star, and form.] 

Like a star; radiated, 
‘STEL’LI-FY, v. t. To turn into a star. 
STELL'ION, (stel’yun,) xn. [L. stellio.] [ Chaucer. 

A newt, Ainsworth, 
STELL/ION-ATE, 2, [Fr. stellionat, a cheating ; Low 

L. stellionatus.] 

In law, the crime of selling a tning deceitfully for 
what it is not; as to sell that for one’s own which 
helongs to another. [JVot in use. Bacon. 

STEL/LITE, nz. [L. stella, a star. 

1. A fossil asterias, or star-fish. [ Obs,] 

2. A zeolitic mineral occurring in radiated acicular 


[Mot in use.] 


crystals or fibers. Dana, 
STEL/LU-LAR, a. Having the shape of little stars. 
Humble, 


STEL/O-€HITE, n. A name given to the osteocolla. 
STE-LOG’/RA-PHY, nx. [Gr. ornhoypadta;s orndos, & 
pillar, and ypudw, to write.] 

The art of writing or inscribing characters on pil- 
lars. Stackhouse, 
STEM, n. [Sax. stemn; G. stamm, stock, stem, race ; 
D. and Sw. stam; Dan. stamme; Sans. stamma. The 
Latin has stemma, in the sense of the stock of a fam- 

ily or race. The primary sense is, to set, to fix.] 

1. The principal body of a tree, shrub, or plant, of 
any kind ; the iain stock ; the firm part which sup- 
ports the branches. ; 

After they are shot up thirty feet In len they spread a 

iakaeicns having us tough or twig peda nae Ralgh 

The lowering epring, with lavish rain, 

Beats down the slender stem and bearded grain. Dryden, 

2. The peduncle of the fructification, or the pedi- 
cle of a fiower ; that which supports the flower or 
the fruit of a plant; the petiole, or leaf-stem. 

3. The stock of a family ; a race or generation of 
progenitors ; as, a noble stem. Milton. 

Learn well their lineage and their ancient adn, Tickel. 


4. Progeny ; branch of a family. 
This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock, Shak. 
5. In a ship, a circular piece of timber to which the 
two sides of & ship are united at the foreend. The 
lower end of it is scarfed to the keel, and the bow- 
sprit rests upo® its upperend, [D. stcven.] 
Mar. Dict. 
6. In music, the short, perpendicular line added to 
the body of a note. 
From stem to stern, is from one end of the ship to 
the other, or through the whole length. 
STEM, v. t To.oppose, or resist, as a current ; or to 
make progress against a current. Wesay, the ship 
was not able with all her sails to stem the tide. 


They stem the flood with their erected breasts, Denham. 


2. To stop; to check; as a stream or moving 
force. 
At length Erasmus, that great Injured name, 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage, Pope. 


STEM’-€LASP-ING, a. Embracing the stem with its 
base ; amplexicaul ; as a Jeaf or petiole. Martyn. 
STEM’-LEAF, 2. A leaf growing from the stem. 
STEM’LESS, a. Having no stem. Mart; 
STEM’MED, pp. Opposed, as a current ; stopped. 
STEM'MING, ppr. Opposing, as a stream ; stopping. 
STEM’PLE, (stem’pl,) x. In mining, a cross-bar of 
wood in a shaft. Encyc. 
STENCH, 2. ora stenc, stencg. See Stink. 

An ill smell ; offensive odor. ‘acon. 
STENCH, v. t. To cause to emit a hateful smell. [Wot 
in use, SM irtimer. 

2. To stanch; tostop. [WVotin use.] Harvey. 
STENCH’Y, a. Having an offensive smell. [ot in 


eset 2 er. 
STEN’CIL, n. A piece of thin leather or oil-cloth, 
used in painting on walls, to imitate paper. Tho 
pattern is cut out of the leather, &c., which is then 
laid flat on the wall, and the color brushed over it, 
Buchanan. 
STEN'CIL, v. t .To paint or color in figures with 
stencils, ‘ Encye. 
2. To paint by having the pattern cut out of a thin 
material, and applied to the surface to be painted; 


STE 


STE-NOG’RA-PHER, n, [Gr. crevos, close, narrow, 


and ypadgu, to write. 

One who is skilled in the art of short-hand wri- 
ting. 

STEN-O-GRAPH'IE, a, (Supra.}] Pertaining to 

STEN-O-GRAPH’I€-AL, § the art of writing in short- 
hand ; expressing in characters or short-hand. 

STE-NOG’RA-PH Y,n. [Supra.) The art of writing 
in short-hand, by using abbreviations or characters 
for whole words. Ce 

STENT, #. An allotted portion ; same as Strnt. 

Halliwell, 

[Used in various dialects in England, and still heard 
in America. . 

STEN'TOR, x. [Gr. Erevrwp.] 

A herald, in Homer, having a very loud voice; 
hence, any person having a powerful voice, 

STEN-TO’RI-AN, a. [from Stentor.] Extremely loud ; 
as, a stentorian voice. 

: 2, Able to utter a very loud sound ; as, stentorian 
ungs. 

STEN-TO-RO-PHON'I€, a, [From Stentor, a herald 
in Homer, whose voice was as loud as that of fifty 
other nen, and Gr. gwyn, voice.] 

Speaking or sounding very loud. 

Of this stentorophonic horn of Ale: ) 

served in ae Vaan Saree ore a 

STEP, v. i. [Sax. steppan, steppan; D. stappen; Gr. 
creiBw. Qu. Russ. stopa; the foot. The sense is, to 
set, as the foot, or more probably to open or part, to 
stretch or extend.] : 

1. To move the fuot; to advance or recede by a 
movement of the fuot or feet; as, to step forward, or 
to step backward. 

‘2. To go; to walk a little distance ; as, to step to 
one of the neighbors, 

3. To walk gravely, slowly, or resolutely. 

Home the swain retrea’ 
His flock before hun stepping to the fold. Thomson, 

To step forth: to move orcome forth. Cowley. 

To step aside; to walk to a little distance ; to retire 
from company. 

To step in, or into; to walk or advance into a place 
or state ; or to advance suddenly in. Juhn v. 

2. To enter for a short time. I just stepped into 
the house. 

3. To obtain possession withont trouble; to enter 
upon suddenly ; ag, to step indo an estate. 

‘ a step back; to\move mentally ; to carry the mind 
ack. 

They are stepping almost three thousand years back Into the 

remotext antiquity. Pope. 

STEP, v. t. To set, as the foot. 

2. To fix the foot of a mast in its step; to erect. 

Totten. 


STEP, n. [Sax. step: D. stap; G. sufes W. tap, 0 
ledge ; tapiaw, to form a step or ledge.} 
1. A pace ; an advance or movement made by 8ne 
removal of the fout. 
2, One remove in ascending or descending; a 
stair. 
The breadth of every single step or stair should be never lees 
than one foot. Wotton. 
3. The space passed by the foot in walking or run- 
ning. The etcp of one foot is generally about three 
feet ; it may be more or less. 
4, Asmall space or distance. 
dens ; it is but a step. 
5. The distance between the feet in wa!king or 
running. 
6. Gradation ; degree. We advance in improve- 
ment step by step, or by steps. 
7. Progression ; act of advancing. 
To derive two or three general principles of motion from 
_ nomena, and afterward tell us how the properties and actions 
of all corporeal! things follow from thosa manifest ipapcieions 
wouk! be a great step in philosophy. lewion, 


8. Footstep; print or impression of the foot ; track. 


Let us go to the gar- 


len. 
9. Gait; manner of walking. The appreach of a 
man is often known by his step. 
10. Proceeding ; measure ; action. 
The reputation of a man depends on the e makes 
fe wood % aaa mee 
11. The round of a ladder. 
12, Steps, in the plural; walk; passage, 
Conduct my stepe to find the fatal tree 
Ta this deep forest. Dryden, 
13. The bottom support on which the lower end 
of a mast, or of an upright shaft or wheel, rests. 
Huldeman, 
STEP [Sax. steop, from stepan, to deprive] is prefixed 
to certain words to express a relation by marriage. 
-Horne Tooke supposes step, in step-father, to be a 
corrupt spelling for sted-father, a father instead of the 
true father. Certain it is that, in Danish, sted is the 
ward used instead of step. 


the brush being applied to the stencil permits the in- | STEP/-BROFH-ER, (-bruth-er,) n. A brother-in-law, 


terstices alone to be painted. 


STEN-E-O-SAU’RUS, x. [Gr. orevos, narrow, strait, | STEP/-CHILD, zn. [step and child. 


and cavpa, a lizard.] 


or by marriage. 
A son-in-law or 
daughter-in-law, (a child deprived of its parent.) 


A genus of saurians, whose fossil remains only are | STEP/-DAME,n. A mother by marriage, (the mother 


found. 


of an orphan or one deprived.) 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQOK.— 
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STEP’-DAUGH-TER, (-daw-ter,) x. A daughter by 
marriage, (an orphan daughter.) 

STEP’-PA-FHER, x. A father-in-law; a father by 
merrieee an 3 (the father of an orphan.) 

STEP/-MOF “BE, (-muth-er,) x, A mother by mar- 
riage only ; a mother-in-law ; (the mother of an or- 


phan.) 

STEP’-SIS-TER, n. A sister-in-law, or by marriage, 

an root sister.) 

STEP/-SON, (-sun,)”. A son-in-law ; an orphan son. 
- [Iu the foregoing explication of step, I have fol- 
lowed Lye. The D. and G. write stief, and the 
Swedes styf, before the name; a word which does 
Not appear to be connected with any verb signifying 
to bereave, and the word is not without some diffi- 
culties. T have given the explanation which appears 
to he mest probably correct. If the radical sense of 
step, a pace, is to part or open, the word coincides 
with Sax. stepan, to deprive, and in the compounds 
above, step may imply removal or distance.] 

STEPPE, (step,) 7. he Russian name given to the 
vast plains of Asia, corresponding to the prairies in 
North Amorica. Brande, 

This sense of the Russian word is naturally 
deducible from Sax. stepan, to deprive. See Bran 

STEP’PED, (stept,) pp. Set; placed; erected ; fixe 
in its step, aa a mast. 

STEP’PING, ppr. Moving, or advancing by a move- 
ment of the foot or feet; placing; fixing or erect- 
ing, 23 a mast. 

STEP/PING, n. The act of walking or running by 


steps. 

STEP’/PING-STONE,-n. A stone to raise the feet 

above tho dirt and mud in walking. Swift. 
2. Hence, a means of progress or further advance- 
ment. Smart. 

STEP’-STONE, nx. A stone laid before a door as a 
stair to rise on in enters the house. 

STER, in composition, is from the Sax. steora,a di- 
rector. (See Sztzrr.) It seems primarily to have sig- 
Rified chief, principal, or director, asin the L. min- 
ister, chief servant ; butin other words, asin spinster, 
we do not recognize the sense of chief, but merely 
that of a person who carries on the business of spin- 


ning. ms 
STER-€O-RA'CEOUS, (-shus,)a. [L. stercoreus, ster- 
corosus, from stercus, dung.] 
Pertaining to dung, or partaking of its nature. 


STER-CO-RA'RLAN Sa 
-R. a 
STER/EO.RA-NIST,’ m. [L. stercus, dung.] 

In ecclesiastical history, a nickname used in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and denoting one who held 
that the consecrated elements in the eucharist un- 
dergo the process of digestion, so that the divine 
body, if materially present, must be changed into 
the fecal substance. Murdock, 

STER’'€O-RA-RY, 2. A place properly secured from 
the weather for containing dung. 
STER-CO-RA'/TION, nr. [L. stercoratio.] 
The act of manuring with dung. Bacon. Ray. 
STER-€0’RI-AN-I3M, xn. In church history, the doc- 
trine that the host is liable to digestion. 
STERE, 2. In the new French system of measures, the 
unit for golid measure, equal to a cubic meter, 
Lunier. 
STE-RE-O-GRAPH'I€, a. [from stereography.] 
STE-RE-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, Made or done aecord- 
ing to the rules of stereography; delineated on a 
plane; as, a stereographic chart of the earth. 
graphic opectton. See Prosection. 
STE-RE-O-GRAPH’I€-AL-LY, adv. By delineation 
on a plane. 
STE-RE-OG’/RA-PHY, 2x. 
ypadw, to ba 

The art of delineating the forms of solid bodies 
on a plane; 2 branch of solid geometry which shows 
the construction of oi solids which are regularly de- 
fined. Encyc. 

STE-RE-OMW’E-TER, n. [Gr. orspcos, solid, and yer- 
Ov. 
i ay instrument for determining the specific gravity 
of liquid bodies, porous bodies, and powders, as well 
as solids. Encyc. Brit. 
STE-RE-O-MET’RI€-AL, a, [See Stereomertny.] 
Pertaining to or performed by stereometry. 
STE-RE-OM’E-TRY,n. [Gr. sepcos, firm, fixed, and 
pstpew, to measure. ] b 
The art of measuring solid bodies, and finding 


[Gr. sépsos, firm, and 


their solid contents, Harris. 
STE-RE-C-TOM/IC-AL, a. Pertaining to or per- 
formed by ctereotomy. 
STE-RE-OT/O-MY,n. [Gr. srpcos, fixed, and repyw, 
to cut.] 


Tho science or art of cutting solids into certain 
figure3 or sections, as arches, &c. Encyc. 
STE/RE-O-TYPE, x. [Gr. scpcos, fined, and rvxog, 
type, form. 

1. Literally, » fixed metal type ; hence, a plate of 
fixed or solid metallic types for printing books. 
Thus, we say, a book is printed on stereotype, or 
{n stereotype. In tho latter use, the word seems 
rather to signify the workmanship or manner of 


Printing, than the plate. 


STE 


2. The art of making plates of fixed metallic types, 
or of executing work on such plates, 
ST#/RE-O-TYPE, a. Pertaining to fixed metallic 


pes. 

2. Done on fixed metallic types, or plates of fixed 
types; as, stereotype work; stereotype printing; a 
stereotype copy of the Bible. 

STE/RE-O-TYPE, v. t. ‘To make fixed metallic types 
or plates of type metal, corresponding with the 
words and letters of a book; to compose a book in 
fixed types; as, to stereotype the New Testament; 
certain societies have stereotyped the Bible, 

STE/RE-O-TYP-ED, (-tIpt,) pp.or a, Formed on fixed 
metallic types, or plates of fixed types. 

2. a. Formed in a fixed, unchangeable manner; 
as, stereotyped opinions. 
ST£’RE-O-TYP-ER, x, One who makes stereotype. 
STE/RE-O-TYP-ING, ppr. Making stereotype plates 

a any work; or impressing copies on sterectype 

plates. 

ae ee n <A stereotype 
printer. ‘ 

STE-RE-O-TY-POG/RA-PHY,n, The art or practice 
of printing on stereotype. Entick. 

STER'ILE, (ster’il,) a. [L. sterilis; It. and Fr. sterile ; 
Sp. esteril, 

1. Barren; unfruitful; not fertile ; producing little 
or no Crop; as, sterile land ; a sterile dosert ; a sterile 
year. ‘ Bacon. 

2. Barren ; producing no young. More. 

3. Barren of ideas; destitute of sentiment; as, a 
sterile production or.author. 

Sterile flower, in botany, is a term given by Tourne- 
fort to the male flower, or that which bears only 
stamens. Jfartyn. 

STE-RIL/I-TY, vn. [L. sterilitas; Fr. sterilité; It. 
sterilitd.] 

1. Barrenness ; unproductiveness ; unfruitfulness ; 
the quality or state of producing little or nothing ; 
as, the sterility of land or soil. Bacon. 

2. Barrenness; unfruitfalness; the state of not 
producing young; as of animals. 

; 3. Barrenness of ideas or sentiments, as in writ- 

ings. . 

4. Want of fertility or the power of producing 
portent) as, the sterility of an author or of his 
mind, 

STER/IL-IZE, v.t. To make barren; to impoverish, 
as land ; to exhaust of fertility ; as, to sterilize soil 
or land. [Little used.) Woodward. 

+ _ 2 To deprive of fecundity, or the power of pro- 
ducing young. [Littie used.] 

STER’LET, zn. A fish of the Caspian and of the 
rivers in Russia, the Acipenser ruthenus of Lin- 
neus, highly esteemed for its flavor, and from 
whose roe is made the finest caviare. 

Tooke. Coze. 

STER/LING, a. [Probably from Xasterling, once the 
popular name of German traders in England, whose 
Money was of the purest quality. Camden.) An 
epithet by which English money of account is dis- 
tinguished ; as, a pound sterling; a shilling sterling ; 
a penny sterling. [t is not now applied to the coins 
of England ; but sterling cost, sterling value are used. 

2. Genuine; puro; of excellent quality; as, a 
work of sterling merit; a man of eterling wit or 
good sense. 

STER/LING, 2. English money. 

And Roman wealth fn English sterling view. Arbuthnot. 

In this use, sterling may signify English coins.] 
. Standard; rate. [Little used in either sonee.] 

STERN, a [Sax. styrn, stern; G, starr, staring; 
stérrig, stubborn. (See Stars, Srancn, Stare, 
with which this word is probably connected.) Gr. 
sepeos.] 

1. Severe; austere ; fixed with an aspect of sever- 
ity and authority ; as, a stern look; a stern counte- 
nance ; a stern frown. 

I would ovtstare the eternest eyes that look, 


2. Severe of manner; rigid; harsh; cruel. 

Siern as tutors, and as ancles hard. abl “oar 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. je 

3. Hard ; afflictive. 

If wolves bad at thy gate howled that stern time, Shak. 

4, Rigidly steadfast ; immovable. 

Stern virtue is the growth of fow soils, Hamilion. 
STERN, x. (Sax. steor and ern, place ; the steer-place, 
that is, helm-place. 

1. The hind part of a ship or other vessel, or of a 
boat; the part opposite to the stem or prow. This 
pare of a ship is terminated by the-tafferel zbove, and 

y the counters below. Mar. Dict. 

2. Post of management ; direction. 

And sit at chicfest stern of public weal. Shak, 


ae in use. We now say, to sit at the helm.] 
The hinder part of any thing. [Wot elegant.] 
eT SEF". 


By the siern, is a phrase which denotes that a ship 
ig more devply Jaden abaft than forward. 
STERN‘AGE, n. Steerage or stern. 


Shak, 


STE 


Pertaining to the Stermum or breaste 
: Humble, 
[from- Count Casper Stern 


STER/NAL, a 
hone. 
STERN’BERG-ITE, 2, 
ps ; 5 
A foliated ore of silver, consisting of silver, tron, 
and sulphur. Dana, 
STERN -BOARD, n. [stern and board.] In seamen’s 
language, the backward. motion of a vessel ; hence, 
alass of way in making a tack. To make a stern- 
board, is when, by a current or other cause, a vessel 
has fallen back from the point she had gained in the 
last tack. Mar. Dict. 
STERN’-CHASE, n. [stern and chasc.] A can- 
STERN’-CHAS-ER, non placed in a ship’s stern, 
pointing backward, and intended to annoy a ship 
that is in pursuit of her, Mar. Dict. 

A stern chase sometimes denotes one fer behind or 
long continued. 

STERN’ED, a In compounds, having # stern of a 
particular shape; as, square-sterned; pink-sterned, 
STERN/ER,n2. [Sax. steoran, to steer.] [é&e. 
A director. [Vot in use.] Clarke. 
STERN’-FAST, n. [stern and fast.], A rope used to 
confine the,stern of a ship or other vessel. 
STERN’-FRAME, n, [stern and frame.] The sev- 
eral pieces of timber which form the stern of a ship. 
Mar. Dict. 
STERN/LY, adv. [See Stern.] Ina stern manner; 
with an austere or stern countenance; with an air 
of authority, 
Sternly he pronounced 
The rigid interdiction, Milton, 
STERN’MOST, a. [stern and most.] Farthest in the 
rear; furthest astern ; as, the sternmost ship in a con- 
voy. Mar. Det. 
STERN’NESS, xn. Severity of look; a look of aus- 
terity, rigor, or severe awthority ; as, the sternness of 
one’s presence. Shak, 
2. Severity or harshness of manner; rigor. 
I have sternnees in my soul enough 
To hear of suldier’s work, 
STER/NON, xn. [Gr.] The breast-bone. 
num is chiefly or wholly used. 
STERN’-PORT,n. [stern and port.] A port or open- 
ing in the stern of a ship, Mar. Dict. 
STERN!-POST, nx. [stern and post.] A straight piece 
of timber, erected on the extremity of the keel 
support the rudder and terminate the ship behind. 
Mar. Dict. 
STERN'-SHEETS, n.-pl. [stern and sheet] That 
part of a boat which is between the stern and the 
aftmost seat of the rowers; usually furnished with 
seats for passengers. Mar. Dict. 
STER’/NUM, rz. fer. sepvor; from fixing; setting. 
See Starcn, Starx.) 

The breaet-bone ; the bone which forms the front 

of the human chest from the neck to the stomach, | 
STER-NU-TA‘TION, xn. [L. sternutatio.] 

The act of rneezing. Quincy. 
STER-NO/TA-TIVE, a. [L. sternuo, to sneeze.] 

Having tho quality of provoking to sneeze. 
STER-NO'TA-TO-RY, a. [Fr. ¢.rautatoire, from Ta 

sternuo, to sneeze. 

Having the qualit 
STER-NO/TA-TO-R 

sneezing. 
STERN'-WAY, 2. [stern and way.] The movement 
of a ship backward, or with her #rn foremost, 
Mar. Dict. 
STER-QUIL'I-NOUS, a. [L. sterguilinium, a dung- 
hill. 

Potaining to a dunghill ; mean ; dirty 5 Rone 
STER-TO/RI-OUS, ‘owe: 
STER/TO-ROUS, (2. [L. sterto.] 

Snoring. The last is the term almost invariably 

used. 
STER/VEN, to starve, is not in use. Spenser. 
STETH/O-SCOPE, n. [Gr. ore0os, the breast, and 
oxoTew, tu examine.) 

A simple cylinder of some fine-grained, light wood, 
as cedar or maple, perforated longitudinally in the 
middle, with one extremity funnel-shaped and fur- 
nished with a conical plug; the other with a com- 
paratively large orbicular ivory plate fastened by a 
Bcrew. This instrument is used for distinguishing 
sounds within the thorax, and other cavities of the 
body, the funnel-shaped extremity, either with or 
without the plug, being placed upon the body, and 
the ivory plate to the ear of the listener. It is mere- 
ly a substitute for the direct application of the ear, 
in cases in which this would be forbidden by deli- 
cacy. 
~ Stethoscope is an ill-chosen term, since its applica- 
tion is not confined to the breast, and the termination 
scope does not well express its use, Phonophorus or 
sound-conductor, would be preferable. : 

STETH-O-SCOP'I€, a. Pertaining to a stethoscops. 
STEVE, v.t. [from the root of stow.) To stow, as 
cotton or wool in a ship’s hold. [Zoca+} 
STE/VE-DORE, s, One whose occupation ié to load 
or unload vessels in port. New York. 
STE/VEN,2. [Sax. stefnian, to call.) 5, 
An outcry ; a ioud call; a clamor. [Not in use.} 
” Spenser. 


But Ster- 


of exciting to sneeze. 
»n. A substance that provokes 
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2TEW, (sti,) v. t [Fr. ctuver, to stew; etuve, d | 

“ muve; It. stufure, to stew ; stufa, a stove; stufo, 
weary, surfeited; Sp. estufa, a stove; estofa, stuff 
quilted ; estefer, to quilt and to stew; D. stoof, a 
stove ; stooven, to stew; Dan. stue, a room, (see 
Brow,) and stueovn, a stove; Sw. stufva, to stow 
and to ctow.] 

l. To seethe or gently boil; to boil slowly in a 
moderate manner, or with a simmering heat; as. to 
steia Meat; to stew apples; to stew prunes. Shak. ~ 

2, To boil in heat. 

STEW, (sti,) vi To be seethed in a slow, gentle 
manner, or in heat and moisture. 
STEW, (sti,) 2. A hot-house ; a bagnio, 

The Lydians were Inhibited by Cyras to use any armor, and give 

themsives to baths and stews, Abbol, 


2. A brothel; a house of prostitution ; but gener- 
ally or always used in the plural, Stews. 

3. A prostitute, [ot in use.] [Bacon South. 

4, (See Stow.) Astore pond; asmall pond where 
fish are kopt for the table. [Wet used.] 

5. Meat stewed ; as, a stcw of pigeons, 

6. Confusion, as when the air is full of dust, [D. 
stuiven, to raise a dust; allied to stew, and proving 
that the primary sense of stew is to drive or agitate, 
to stir or excite.] Kes in use or local. Grose. 

STEW’ARD, (sti/-,) x. [Sax. stiwerd. Ward is a 
keeper ; but the meaning of the first syllable is not 
evident. It is probably a contraction of G. stube, a 
rom, Eng. stow, Sax. stow, place, or sted, place, or 
of Dan. stéb,a cup. The stcward was, then, origi- 
nally a chamberlain cr a butler.] 

1. A man employed in great families to manage 
the domestic concerns, superintend the other sé.- 
vants, callect the rents or income, keep accounts, &c. 

2. A fiscal agent of certain bedi-s, as, the stexard 
of a congregation in the Methodist church, éc. 

3. An officer of state ; as, lord high stemerd; stcw- 
ard of the household, &c. England. 

4, In colleges, an officer who provides fuod for the 
students, and superintends the kitchen. 

5. In vessels, one who has the charge of distribu- 
ting food and drink, or of waiting on the officers, 
passengers, &c. 

6. In Scripture and theology, a minister of Christ, 
whose duty is to dispense the provisions of the gos- 
pel, to preach its doctrines and administer its ordi- 
nances. 


It ia required in stewards, that a man be found falthful. —1 
Cor. iv. 


STEW’ARD, (sti’-,) v.t. To manage.as o steward. 
Not in wse. Fuller. 
STEW’ ARD-ESS, 2. A female who waits on ladies 
im steamboats, &c. 
STEW!’ARD-LY, ado. 

hear used, 
STEW ARD-SHIP, zn. 


STEW!ART-RY, x. An overseer or superintendent. 
The stewartry of provisions, Tooke, 


STEW'ED, pp. ore. Gently boiled; boiled in heat. 
STEW'ING, ppr._ Boiling in a moderate heat. 
STEW'ING, x. The act of seething slowly. 
STEW’ISH, c. Suiting a brothel. 
STEW'PAN, n A pan in which things are stowed. 
STHEN'IC, c. [Gr. otis | 
In medicine, attended with a preternatural and mor- 
bid increaso of vital energy, and strength of action 
in the heart and arteries ; phlogistic. 
STIB’L-AL, c. [L. stibiam, antimony.] 
Like or having the qualities of antimony ; antimo- 
nial. 
STIB-I-A‘/RI-AN, n. [from L. stibium.] 
A violent man. White. 
An improper word, and not in md | 
STIB/I-A-TED, a, Impregnated with antimony. 
STIBD/I-UM,n. [L.] Antimony 
STIC’/A-DOS, xn. A plant, 
STICH, (stik,) n, [Gr. erexos.] 
1. In poetry, a verse, of whatever measure or 
number of feet. 
{Stich is used in numbering the books of Scrip- 
ture. 
2. In rural affairs, an order or rank of trees. 
{In New England, as much Jand as lies between 
double furrows, is called stich, or a land.] 
STICH/O-MAN-CY, (stik’o-man-se,) n. [Gr. orixos 
and payreca.] 

Divination by lines or passages of books taken at 
hazard. Brande. 
STICH-OM’/E-TRY, ». [Gr. orexs, a line of a book, 

and perpov, measure. 
An account of the magnitude or length of books, 
as ascertained by the number of lines wisich they 


With the care of a steward. 
Tooker. 

The office of a steward. 
Calamy. 


Ainsworth. 


oral Wort aie 
: nm grassy-looking 
STITCH WORT, | (wurt,) { plant of the gonus 

Stollaria, Loudon. 


STICK, n. {Sax. sticca; G. stecken; D. stok; Dan. 
atikke ; Sw. stake, sticka; It. stecca. This word is 
connected with tho verb to stick, with stock, stack, 
snd other words having tho like elements. The pri- 

‘. 
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mary sense of the root is, to thrust, to shoot, and to } STICK’LE, (stik’l,) c. % [from the practice of - 


set; Fr. tige, a stalk.] 

1, The small shoot or branch of a tree or shrub, 
our off; a rod; also, a staff; as, to strike one with a 
sticks 

2. Any stem of a tree, of any size,-cut for fuel or 
timber. It is applied in America to any Jong and 
slender piece of timber, round or square, from the 
smallest size to the largest, used in the frames of 
buildings ; es, a stick of timber for a post, a beam, or 
a rafter. : ; : 

3. Many instruments, Jong and slender, are called 
sticks ; as, the composing stick of printers. 

4. A thrust with a pointed instrument that pene- 
trates a body ; a stab. 

Stick of eels; the number of twenty-five eelz. 
Halliwell, A bind contains ten aticks. Encye. 

STICK, v. t.; pret. and pp. Stucr. [Sax. stican, sti- 
cian; G. stetchen, to sting or prick, and stecken, to 
stick, to adhere ; D. stecken, to prick or stab; stikken, 
to stitch ; Dan stikker, to sting, to prick ; Bw. stwka ; 
Gr. ortGw, oriypat . ystigaw; Ir. steacham. If 
formed on the elements Dg, Tg, this family of words 
coincides in elements with tack, attack, attech.] 

1. To pierce; to stab; to cause to entcr, a3 a 
pointed instrument; hence, to kill by piercing; as, 
to er a beast in slaughter. [A common use of tke 
word, 

2. To thrust in; to fasten or cause to remain by 
Piercing ; as, to stick a pin on the sleeve. 

The polnts of spears are stuck whhia the shield, Dryden, 

3. To fasten; to attach by causing to adhero 
to the surface ; as, to stick on a patch or plaster; to 
stick on a thing with paste or glue. 

4. To set; to fix in; as, to stick card tecth. 

5. To set with something pointed; as, to stick 
cards. 

6. To fix on a pointed instrrment ; as, to stick an 
apple on a fork. 

To stick out; to project, or cause to be prominent, 

STICK, v. i. To adhere; to hold to by cleaving to 
the surface, ag by tenacity or attraction; as, glue 
sticks to the fingers; paste sticks to the wall, and 
causes paper to stick. 

I will couse the fish of thy rivers to stick to thy scales, — Ezek, 

XxX. 

2. To be united ; to be inseparable ; to cling fast 

to, as something repreachful. 
If on your fame our sex a blot has thrown, 
*T will ever stick, through malice of your own. Young. 

3. To rest with the memory; toabide. Bacon, 

4, To stop; to be impeded by adhesion or obstruc- 
tion; as, the carriage sticks in the mire. 

5. To stop ; to be arrested in a course. 

My faltering tongue 
Sticka at the sound. Smith, 

6. To stop ; to hesitate. He sticks at no difficulty ; 
he sticks at the commission of no crime ; he sticks at 
nothing. 

7. To -adhere ; to remain ; to resist efforts to re- 
move. 

1 had moat need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shake 

8. To cause difficulties or scruples; to cause to 
hesitate. 

This {s the difficulty that sticks with the most reasonable. Swift. 


9. To be stopped or hindered from proceeding; as, 
a bill passed the senate, but stuck in the house of rep- 
gesentatives. 
They never doubted the commons, but heard all stuck in the 
lords’ house, Clarendon, 
10. To be embarrassed or puzzled. 


They will stick long at part of a demonstration, for want of 
perceiving the connection between two ideas, Locke, 


11. To adhere closely in friendship and affection. 
There Is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother, — Prov, 
xviil, 
To stick to; to adhere closely ; to be constant ; to 
be firm; to be persevering ; a3, to stick to a party or 
cause, 


The advantage will be on our side, {f we stick fo ils essentials, 
; Addison, 


To stick by; to adhere closely ; to be corstant ; to 
be firm in supporting. : 
We are your only frionds; stick by us, and wo will stick by you, 


nant. 
2, Tobe troublesome by adhering. 
1 am satisfied to trifle away my time, rather than let it stick by me. 


ope. 
To stick upon; to dwell upon ; not to forsake. 


If the matter be knotty, the mind must stop and bucklo to It, an* 
stick upon it with labor and thought, [Vot elegant.] 


To stick out; to project ; to be prominent. 
His bones that were nct seen, sfick out. —Job xxxiil. 
STICKX/I-NESS, n. [from stick.] The quality of a 
thing which makes it adhere to a plane surface ; ad- 
hesiveness ; Viscousness; glutinousness ; tenacity ; 
as, the stickiness of glue or paste. 
STICK’-LA€, 2. Lac in its natural state, incrusting 
small twigs. 


fighters, who placed seconds with staffs or sticks, to 
interpose occasionally, Juhnson.] 
1. To take part with one side or other. 
Fortune, as she wont, turned fickle, 
And for the foe begun to stickle, Hudibras., 
2. To contend; to contest; to altercate. Let the 
parties stickle each for his favorite doctrine. 
3. To trim; to play fast and loose; to pnss from 
one side to the other. den. ~ 
STICK’LE, v. t. To arbitrate. [Wot in <7 
ayton. 


STICK/LE-BACK, x. The popular name of certain) 
small fishes, of the genus Gasterosteus. They have 
their English name from the spines which arm their, 
back, ventral fins, and other parts. ‘: 

. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

STICK’/LER, x. A sidesman to fencers; a second to 
@ duelist ; one who stands to judge a combat. 

Basilius, the judge, appointed sticklera and trumpets whom the 
others Shona ates fi Siiney. 
2. An obstinate contender about any thing; as, a 
stickler for the church or for liberty. 
The tory or high church clergy were the greatest sticklers coninst 
the exorbitant proceedings of King James. Suit. 
3. Formerly, an officer who cut wood for the pri- 
ory of Ederose, within the king’s parks of Claren- 
don, Cowel. 

STICK’/LING, ppr. Trimming; contending obsti- 
nately or eagerly. : A 

STICK’Y, a. Having the quality of adhering to a sur- 


face; adhesive; gluey ; viscous; viscid; gluti- 
nous ; tenacious. Gums and resins are sticky sub- 
STID/DY, x. [Ice. stedia.] [stances. 


An anvil; also, asmith’s shop. [Various dialects. 
Halliwell. 
STIFF, a. [Sax. stif; G. steif; D. and Sw. styf; Dan. 
stiv; alhed to L. stipo, stabilis, Eng. staple, Gr. ort- 
Gers, ortBtaw, oretpu. 

1. Not easily bent; not flexible or pliant; not flac- 
cid ; rigid ; applicable to any substance; as, stiff wood ; 
one paper ; cloth styf with starch; a limb stiff with 

rost, 
Thry, rising on sti f pinions, tower. 
The mbl serial sky. ee? cree Milton. 

2. Not liquid or fluid; thick and tenacious ; inspis 
sated ; not soft nor hard. Thus melted metals grow 
stiff as they cool; they are stiff béfore they are hard. 
The paste oe stiff, or not stiff enough. 

3. Strong @ Violent ; impetuous in motion; as in 
seamen’s language, a stiff gale or breeze. 

4, Hardy ; stubborn ; not easily subdued. 

How stiff is my vile sense t Shak. 


5. Obstinate ; pertinacious ; firm in perseverance 
or resistance, 


It is a shame to stand «tif In a foolish argument, Taylor. 
A war ensues; the Cretans own thcir cause, 
Stf to defend their hospitable Jaws. Dryden, 


6. Harsh; formal; constrained; not natural and 
easy ; as, a stif formal style. 
7. Formal in manner 3 constrained ; affected ; 
starched ; not easy or natural ; as, stiff behavior. 
The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; the Italians stif’, 
ceremonious, and reacrved. Addison, 


8. Strongly maintained, or asserted with good evi- 


sence, 
This ts stiff news, 3 Shak, 
9. In seamen’s language, a stiff vessel is one that 
will bear a press of canvas without careening much, 
Totten. 
TIFF’EN, (stiffn,) v. t. [Sax. stifian: Sw. stufna; 
D. styven; G. stcifen; Dan. stivner, to stiffen, to 
staroh. 
1. To make stiff; to make less pliant or flexible ; 
as, to stiffen cloth with starch. 
Ele atifenzd his neck and hardened his heart from turning t¢ the 
Lord God of Israel, — 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
Stiffen the sinews; summon up the blood. Shak, 
2. To make torpid ; as, stiffening grief. Dayden. 
3, To inspissate ; to make more thick or viscous} 
as, to stiffen paste. 
STIFF’EN, (stifn,, v. % To become stiff; to become 
more rigid or less flexible. 
Like bristles rose my stiffening hair. Dryden, 
2, To become more thick, or Jess soft; to be in- 
spissated ; to approach to hardness; as, melted sub- 
stances stiffen as they cool. 


The tender soil then stiffening by degrees. Dryden, 
3. To become less susceptible of impression ; to 
become less tender or vielding ; to grow more obsti- 
nate. 
Some souls, we see, 

Grow hard and stifes. with adversity. Dryden, 
STIFF’EN-ED, pp. or a. Made stiff or less pliant. 
STIFF’ EN-ING, ppr. or a. Making er becoming leq. 

pliable, or more thick, or more obstinate. 
STIFF/EN-ING, x, Something that is used to make 
a substance more stiff or less soft. 
STIFF’/-HEART’ED, (-bart/ed,) a. [stiff and heart.] 
Obstinate ; stubborn ; contumacious., : 
They are impudent children and stif-hearted. — Ezck, fl. 
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®TIFF’LY, adv. Firmly ; strongly ; as, tne boughs of 
a tree stifiy uphel4. Bacon. 
2. Rigidly ; obstinately ; with stubbornness. The 
doctrine of the ivfallibility of the Roman Catholic 
church is stifiy maintained by its adherents, 
STIFF/-NECK-ED, (-nekt,) c. [stiffand neck.] Stub- 
_born; inflexibly obstinate; contumacious; as, a 
Eres Boe @ 3; stif-necked pride. Denham. 
STIFF/NFSS, x. Rigidness ; want of pliableness or 
flexibitity ; the firm texture or state of a substance 
which renders it difficult to bend it; as, the stiffness 
of iron or wood ; the stiffness of a frozen limb. 
Bacon. 
2 Thickness; spissitude ; a state between softness 
and hardness ; as, the stiffness of sirup, paste, or starch. 
3. Torpidness ; inaptitude to motion. 
An icy stiffness 
Benumbs my blood. Denham, 


4. Tension ; as, the stiffness of acord. Dryden. 
5. Obstinacy ; stubbornness; contumaciousness. 


The vices of old age have the stiffness of it too. South. 
Stiffness of mind is not from adherence to truth, but submission 
to prejudice, ke. 


6. Formality of manner ; constraint ; affected pre- 
cision. 
All this religion sat e: upon him, without sfffness and con- 
ae eet Ce iy ol 
7. Rézorousness ; harshness. 


But speak no word to her of these sad plighta, 
Which her tco constant stiffness doch constrain. Spenser. 


8. Affected or constrained manner of expression 
or writing ; want of natural simplicity and ease ; as, 
stiffness of style. 

STIFLE, (sti/fl,) vt. [The French etoufer, to stifle, 
is nearly allied to etoffe, Eng. stuff, L. stupa. But 
stifle seems to be more nearly allied to L. stipo, and 
Eng. stiff and stop; all, however, of one family, Qu. 
Gr. rid w.] 

1, To suffocate ; to stop the breath or action of the 
lungs by crowding something into the windpipe, or 
by infusing a substance into the lungs, or by other 
means ; to choke ; as, to stijleone with smoke or dust. 

2. To stop ; as, to stifle the breath ; to stifle respira- 
tion. 

3. To oppress ; to stop the breath temporarily ; as, 
to stifle one with kisses ; to be stifled in a close room 
or with bad air. ; 

4. To extinguish ; to deaden; to quench; as, to 
stifle flame ; to stifle a fire by smolce or by ashes. 

5. To suppress; to hinder from transpiring or 
spreading ; a3, to stifle a report. 

6. Toextinguish ; to check or restrain and destroy ; 
to suppress ; as, to stifle a civil war in its birth. 

Addison. 

7. To suppress or repress; to conceal ; to withhold 
from escaping or manifestation ; a3, to stifle passion ; 
to stifle grief ; to stifle resentment. 

8. To suppress; to destroy ; a3, to stifle convic- 
tions, 

STIFLE, x. The joint of a horse next to the but- 
tock, and corresponding to the knee in man ; called 
also the Stirie Jornt. 


2. A disease in the knee-pan of a horse or other |}. 


animal. : Cyc. 
STI'FLED, pp. or a. Suffocated ; suppressed. 
STI/FLING, ppr. Suffocating ; suppressing. 
STIGH, n. See Str. 
STIC/MA, n. [L., from Gr. stypa, fromesifa, to 
prick or stick. 

1, A brand; a mark made with a burning iron. 

2. Any mark of infamy ; any reproachful conduct 
which stains tho purity or darkens the luster of rep- 
utation. 

3. In botany, the top of the pistil, which always 
has a peculiar structure different from that of the 
style, and is moist and pubescent, to detain and burst 
the pollen or prolific powder. Martyn. 

STIG-MA/RI-A,n. A fossil coal plant, having a large 
dome shaped trunk or stem. Buckland. 
STJG/MA-TA, n. pl. The apertures in the bodies of 

insects communicating with the “trachex or air- 
vessels ; the spiracles. Encyc. 

2. In the Roman Catholic church, marks said to have 
been supernaturally impressed upon the bodies of 
certain persons, in imitation of the wounds on the 
crucified body of Christ. The stizmata of St. Fran- 
cis were much blazoned by his followers. Mosheim 

STIG-MAT'I€, a. Marked with a stigma, or 
STIG-MAT/I¢€-AL,} with something reproachful to 
character. Shak, 

2. Impressing with infamy or reproach. 

STIG-MAT‘IC, zn. A notorious profligate, ov criminal 
who has been branded. [Little used.] 

2. One who bears about him tho marks of infamy 
or Cg lia [Little used.] Bullokar. 

. One on whom nature has set a mark of deform- 

+ [Little used.] Shak. 

STIG-MAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. With a mark of infamy 
or deformity. . 
STIG/MA-TIZL, v. t. [Fr. stigmatiser.] 

1, To mark with a brand, ma literal sense: as, 

the ancients stigmatized their slaves and soldiers. 


STI 


2. To set 2 mark of disgrace on ; to disgrace with; STILL, v. i. To drop. 


some note of reproach or infamy. 


To find virtue extolled and vice stigmatized. Addison. 
Bour enthusiasts affoct to stigmatize the finest and most elegant 
authors, ancient and modern, as dangerous to religion. 


ison, 

STIG’MA-TIZ-ED, pp. Marked with disgrace. 

STIG! MA-TIZ-ING, ppr. Branding with infamy. 

STIG/O-NO-MAN-GY, x. [Gr. criywy, from orto, 
to mark with points, payrsca.] as 

Divination by writing on the bark of atree. Ash. 

STI/LAR, a. [from stile.] Pertaining to the style of 

a 


dial, 


Draw a line for the stilar line. Mozon. 


STIL/BITE, 2. [Gr. s¢\Ga, to shine.] 

A mineral of the zeolite family, occurring in white 
or yellowish, semi-pellucid, rectangular crystals, 
pearly and highly foliated in one direction ; also in 
sheaf-like aggregations and foliated masses. It con- 
sists of silica, alumina, and lime, with 17 or 18 per 
cent. of water. Most commonly found in amygda- 
loid with other zeolitic minerals Dana. 

STILE, n. [This is another spelling of Styiz. See 
Sryxe and Srixv.] 
A pin set on the face of a dial to form a shadow. 
Erect the stile perpendicularly over the sub-stilar line, so as to 
make an angle with the dial-plane equal to the elevation of 
the pole of your place. Moxon. 


STILE, 2. [Sax. stigel, a.step, ladder, from stigan, to 
step, to walk, to ascend; G., stegel; Dan. steil, from 
stiger, to rise, to step up; Sw. steg, a step, stiga, to 


step. See Srarr.] 
A step or set of steps for ascending and descend 
ing, in passing a fence or wall. Swift. 
In architecture, the upright piece in framing or 
paneling. Brande. 
STI-LET’TO, x. [It., dim. from stilo; Fr. stylet. See 
Styce.] 


1. A small dagger with a round, pointed blade. 
2. A pointed instrument for making eyelet holes in 
working muslin. 
STI-LET’10,v ¢ To stab or pierce with a stiletto. 


Bacon. 
STI-LET’T'6-ED, pp. or a. Stabbed or pricked with 
a stiletto. Chesterfield. 


STILL, v. t. [Sux. stillan; G. and D. stillen ; Dan. 
stiller ; Sw. stilla, to still, to quiet or appease, that is, 
to set, to repress ; coinciding with G. stellen, to put, 
set, place, Gr. scAAw, to send, and with style, stool, 


1. To stop, as motion or agitation ; to check or re- 
strain ; to make quict; as, to still the raging sea. 
2. To stop, as noise ; to silence. 
With his name the mothers stil? their babes, Shek, 
3. To appease ; to calm; to quict; as tumult, agi- 
tation or excitement ; 23, to still the passions, 
STILL, a. Silent; uttering no sound; applicable to 
animals or to things. The company or the man is 
still ; the air is still; the sea is still. 
2. Quiet ; calm; not disturbed by noise ; as, a still 
evening. 
3. Motiomess ; as, to stand still; to lie or sit still. 
4. Quiet; calm; not agitated; as, a still atmos- 
phere. 
STILL, n. Calm; silence; freedom from noise ; as, 
the still of midnight. [4 poctic word.] Shel: 
STILL, edo. To this time ; till now. 
It hath been anciently reported, and Is sfiJl recelved. Bacon. 


Still here denotes this time; sct or fixed. 
NevertheJess ; notwithstanding. 

The desire of fame betrays an ambitious man into Indecencles that 
lessen his reputation ; he Is etill afraid lest any cf his actions 
should be thrown away in private. Addison, 

[Still here signifies set, given, and refers to the 
whole of the first clause of the sentence. The de- 
sire of fame betrays an ambitious man into indecen- 
cies that lessen his reputation ; that fact being given 
or set, or notwithstanding, he is afraid, &c.] 

3. It precedes or accompanies words denoting in- 
crease of degree ; as, a still further advancement of 
prices may he expected. 

4. Always; ever; continually. 

Trade begets trade, and people ui 

hasevalready gone; = eae = hae Eee its 
streets, though only to ace. Temple, 

The fewer sti/l you name, you wound the more, Pope. 


5, After that ; after what is stated. 


In the primitive church, auch as by fear were compelled to sacrifice 
to scrange gods, after repented, and- kept efill the office of 


preaching the gospel. Whitgifle, 
6. In continuation. 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
and anon cheered up the heavy time, Shak. 


STILL, n. [L. stillo, to drop. See Distr. 
A vessel, boiler, or copper, used in the distillation of 
liquors ; as, vapor ascending out of the still. WWewtoz. 
[The word is used in a more gonoral sense for the 
vessel and apparatus. A still house is also called o 


still. 
STILL, v, t. [L. stillo.] 
To expel spirit from liquor oy heat, and condense 
it in a refrigeratory ; to distill. [See Drstiu1.] 


ST1 


[Wot in use.] [See Distirx.] 
STIL-LA-TI’TIOUS, (-tish’us,) a, “[L. stillatitius.] 
Falling in drops; drawn by a still. 
STIL/LA-TO-RY, 2. An alembic ; a vessel for dis- 
tillation. [Little used, or not ct all.} Bacon. 
Q. A laboratory ; a place or roc 2 in which distil- 
lation is performed. [Zt used.] Wotton. More. 
STILL/BORN, a. [stilland born.] Dead at the birth; 
as, a still-born child. ; 
2. Abortive ; as, a still-born poem. Swift. 
STILL’BURN, »v. t. [still and burn.] To burn in the 
process of distillation ; as, to stillburn brandy. 
Smollett. 
STILL/ED, pp. [See Stixu, the verb.] Calmed; ap- 
peased ; quieted ; silericed. , 
STILL’/ER, rn. One who stills or quiets. 
STIL/LI-CIDE, nr. [L. stillicidium ; stilla, a drop, and 
cado, to fall.] 


A continual falling or succession of drops. [Wot 
much ae Bacon. 
STIL-LLCID’I-OCS8, a. Falling in drops. Brown. 


STILL/ING, ppr. 
STILL/ING, n. 
quieting. 
2. A stand forcasks, [Not used in America.] 
STILL’-LIFE, n. Iti painting, a picture of dead game, 
vegetables, and other things destitute of life. 
Jason. 
2. Dead animals or paintings representing the 
dead. Gray. 
STILL/NESS, n. Freedom from noise or motion; 
calmness; quiet; silence; as, the stillness of the 
night, the air, or the sea. 
2. Freedom from agitation or excitement; as, the 
stillness of the passions. 
3. Habitual silence ; taciturnity. 
Tne gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted. 


STILL/-ROOM, zx. 


Calming ; silencing ; quieting. 
The act of calming; silencing or 


Shak. 
An apartment for distilling. 


pa a oe n. Absence of motion, [Little 
used, 
STILL’Y, a. Still; quiet ; calm. More. 


An old word, used chiefly in poctry.] 
STILL’Y, adv. Silently ; without noise. 
2. Calmly ; quietly ; without tumult. 
STILP-NO-SID/E-RITE, x. [Gr. oredrvos, shining, 
and stdro.-s, iron.] 

An ore ef iron, cailed also Pitcuy Iron Orz, 
occurring massive, in curving concretions, with 4 
eplendent resinous luster. It is a hydrated peroxyd 
of iron, Dana. 

STILT, xn. [Gr. stelze; D. stelt, stclten; Dan. stylter.] 

A stilt is a piece of wood, often with a shoulder, 
to raise the foot above the ground in walking. Boys 
sometimes use stilts for raising their feet ‘above the 
mud in walking, but they are rarelf seen. 


Men must not walk upon silts, L' Estrange, 


STILT, v. t. To raise on stilts; to elevate. Young, 

2. To raise by unnatural means, 

STILT’-BIRD, x. A long-legged bird ; particularly 
applied to a bird called the Lonc-LeGexp PLovenr, of 
the genus Himantopus. , Brande, 

STILT‘ED, pp. Raised on stilts. 

2. Unreasonably elevated. 

STILT/ING, ppr. Raising on stilts. 

STIME,n. A glimpse. [Vorth of England. 

STIM/Y-LANT, a. {u. stimulans.] (Halliwell. 

In medicine, producing a quickly-diffused and 
transient increase of vital energy and strength of 
action in the heart and arteries, 

STIM/U-LANT, x. In medicine, an article which pro- 
duces a quickly-diffused and transient increase of 
vital energy and strength of action in the heart and 
arterial system. 

STIM/U-LATE, v. t. [L. stimula, to prick, to goad, to 
excite ; stimulus, a goad.] 

1. Literally, to prick or goad. Hence, 

2. To excite, rouse, or animate, to action or more 
vigorous exertion by some pungent mative or by per- 
suasion , a3, to stenulcte one by the hope of reward, 
or by the prospect of glory. 

3. In medicine, to poe a quickly-diffused and 
transient increase of vital energy and strength of 
action in the heart and arteries. 

STIM’U-LA-TED, pp. Goaded ; roused or excited to 
more Vigorous exertion. 

STIM/U-LA-TING, ppr. or a. Goading; exciting to 
more Vigorous exertion. 

STIM-Y-La/TION, zn, 
citing. 

2. In medicine, a quickly-diffused and transient in- 
crease of vital energy and strength of action in the 
heart and arterics. 

STIM/U-LA-TIVE, c, Having the quality of stimu- 
lating. 

STIM’Y-LA-TIVE, n. That which stimulates; that 
which rouses into more vigorous action. 

STINM/U-LA-TOR, x. One that stimulates. 

STIM/U-LUS, xn. [L. This word may be formed on 
the root of stem, a shoot.] 

1, Literally, a goad ; hence, something that rouses 
the mind or spirits ; as, the hope of gain is a power- 
ful stimulus to labor and action. 


The act of goading or ex- 
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2, In medicine, that which produces a quickly-dif- | STINT’ING, ppr. Restraining within certain limits ; 


fused or transient increase of vital energy and 
strength of action in the circulating system. 
STING, v.t.; pret.and pp. Stuna. Srane is obsolete. 
Goth, stigewan; Bax. stingan, styngan, to rush or 
thrust, hence to sting; G. stecken, to stick, to sting; 
stachel, a prick, goad, sting; D. stecken, steckel; Dan. 
stikker, to stick, to sting pings a thrust, a stitch, a 


sting; Sw. sticka, The utch has steng,a pole or 


perch; Sw. stan, id. ; and stanga, to push with the 
horns, to gore. e see that sting is stick altered in 
orthography and pronunciation. ] 

1. To pierce with the sharp-pointed instrument 
with which certain animals are furnished, such as 
bees, wasps, scorpions, and the like. Bees will sel- 
dom sting persons unless they are first provoked. 

2. To pain acutely; as, the conscience is stung 
with remorse, 

Blander stinge the brave. 


STING, n. [Sax. sting, stincg ; Ice. staung, a spear ; 


° 

W. ystang ; D. steng,a pole or perch; Sw. stang; It. 
stanga,abar. These words are all of one family.] 

1. A sharp-pointed weapon or instrument with 
which certain aniynals are armed by nature for their 
defense, and which they thrust from the hinder part 
of the body, to pierce any animal that annoys or pro- 
vokes them. In most instances, this instrument is 
a tube, through which a poisonous matter is dis- 
charged, Which inflames the flesh, and, in some in- 
stances, proves fatal to life. 


Pope. 


2. Tho thrust of a sting into the flesh. The sting 
of most insects produces acute pain. 
3. Any thing that gives acute pain. Thus we 


speak of the stings of remorse; the stings of re- 
pronch. 

4. The point in the last vérse ; as, the sting of an 
epigram. Dryden. 
5. That which gives the principal pain or consti- 
tutes the principal terror. 

The sting of death is sin, —1 Cor, xv. 


STING’/ER, x. That which stings, vexes, or gives 
acute pain. 

STIN’GI-LY, ade. [from stingy.] With mean cov- 
etousness ; in a ntggardly manner 

STIN’/GI-NESS, n. [from stingy.] Extreme avarice ; 
mean covetousness ; niggardliness. 

&TING/ING-LY,<adv. With stinging. 

STING’/LESS, a. [from sting.] Having no sting. 

SITIN’GO, n. [from the sharpness of the taste.] Old 
beér.” [.4 cant word.) Addison. 

STIN'/GY,«¢, [from straitness; W. ystang, something 
strait ; ystangu, to straiten, to Jimit.] ° 

Extremely close and covetous meanly avaricious ; 
niggardly ; narrow-hearted ; as a stingy chuyl. [4 
word in popular use, but low, and not admissible into el- 
egant writing.] 

STINK, v. i; pret. Stanx or Stunx. [Sax. stincan ; G. 
and D. stinken; Dan, stinker ; Sw. stinka.] 

To emit a strong, offensive smell. Locke, 
STINK, 2. A strong, offensive smell. Dryden. 
STINK’/ARD, x A mean, stinking, paltry fellow. 

2. A mephitic, burrowing quadruped, the Mydaus 
meliceps of Cuvicr, about 18 inches in length, found 
in Java and Sumatra. C. H. Smith. 

STINK/‘ER, zn. Something intended to offend by the 
smell. Harvey. 
STINK/ING, ppr. or a. Emitting a strong, offensive 

smell. 
STINK‘ING-LY, adv. With an offensive smell. 
Shak. 
STINK’-POT, x. An earthen jar, charged with pow- 
der, grenades, and other materials cf an offensive 
and suffocating smell ; sometimes used in boarding 
an ehemy’s vessel. Mar. Dict. 
STINK!-STGONE, n. Swine-stone, a variety of car- 
bonate of lime, which emits a fetid odor on being 
struck. ‘ Dana, 
STINT, v. t. [Sax. stintan, to stint, or stunt; Ice. 
stunta; Gr. sevos, natrow.] ‘ 

1. To restrain within certain limits; to bound ; to 
confine ; to limit; as, to stint the body in growth ; 
to stint the mind in knowledge ; to stint a person in 
his meals, ¥ 


Nature wisely stints our appetite. Dryden, 


2. "To assign a certain task in labor, which being 
performed, the person is excused from further labor 
for the day, or for a certain time; @ common, popular 
use of the word wn America. 

a Sh A small, grallatory bird, the Tringa cin- 
clus. 
STINT, n. Limit; bound; restraint. 

2. Quantity assigned; 
workmen have their stint. 

Our stint of woe 
Is common. Shak, 
STINT/ANCE, 2, Restraint} stoppage. [WVot used, 
or el 
STINT’ED, pp. or « Restrained to a certain limit or 
uantity ; limited, 

STINT’/ED-NESS, x. State of being stinted, 
STINT’ER, 2. He or that which stints 


Dryden, 
proportion allotted. The 


assigning a certain quantity to; limiting. 
STIPE, x. [L. stipes; Gr. cruros, a stake. 
In botany, the base of a frond ; or aspecies of stem 
proving into leaves, or not distinct from the leaf. 
he stem of a fungus is also called stipe. The word 
is also used for the filament or slender stalk which 
supports the pappus, and connects it with the seed. 
Martyn. 
STY/PEND, n. [L. stipendium; stips,a piece of money, 
and pendo, to pay.) : 
Settled pay or compensation for services, whether 
daily or monthly wages; or an annual salary. 
STI/PEND, v. t. To pay by settled wages. Shelton. 
STI-PEND'I-A-RY, a. [L. stipendiarius. } 
Receiving wages or salary ; performing services 
for a stated price or compensation. 
is great sti iary prelate came with tr of evil-appointed 
» ead hall fall. mite Kans. 
STI-PEND/I-A-RY,z. [Supra.] One who performs 
services for a setticd compensation, either by the 
day, month, or year. 
If thoa art become 
A tyrant’s vile stipendiary. Glover. 
STIP/I-TATE, a. [See Strrz.] In botany, support- 
ed by a stipe ; elevated on a stipe; as pappus. 


Martyn 

STIP’PLE, (stip’pl,) v. t To engrave by means of 

dots, in distinction from engraving in lines. Todd, 
STIP/P LED, pp. Formed or executed with dots. 
STIP’/PLING, ppr. Forming or executing with dots. 
STIP’PLING, x Inengraving and miniature painting, 

a@ mode of execution which produces the effect by a 

succession of dots or small points instead of Jines. 


Jecelyn 

STIP’TI€. See Styrtic. 

Lf 

Srp ULE,” { n [L. stipula, a straw or stubble.] 

In botany, an appendage at the base of petioles. 
Stipules are in pairs, or solitary; they are lateral, 
extrafoliaceous, intrafoliaceous, &e. Jhartyn. 

A leafy appendage to the proper leaves, or to their 
footstalks ; commonly situated at the base of the lat- 
ter, in pairs. Smith. 

STIB-Y-LA’/CEOUS, ) a. [from L. stipula, stipularis, 

STIP’U-LAR, See Stirua. 

1. Resembling stipules ; consisting of stipules, 

2. Growing on stipules, or close to them; as, stip- 
ular glands, Martyn. Lee. 
STIP’U-LATE, v. i, [L. stipulor, from stipes, or from 
the primary sense of the root, as in stipo, to crowd ; 
ie the sense of agreement, binding, making 

ast. 

1. To make an agreement or covenant with any 
person or compary to do or forbear any thing; to 
contract; to settle terms; as, certain princes stipu- 
lated to assist each other in resisting the armies of 
France. Great Britain and tho United States stipu- 
late to oppose and restrain the African slave tradc, 
A has stipulated to build a bridge within a given 
bere. B has stipulated not to annoy or interdict our 
trade. 

2. To bargain. A has stipulated to deliver me his 
horse for fifty guineas. 

STIP/U-LATE, a. [from stipula.] Having stipules 
on it; as, a stipulate stalk. 

STIP/U-LA-TED, pp. or a, Agreed; contracted ; 
covenanted. It was stipulated that Great Britain 
should retain Gibraltar. 

ot Ne ppr. Agreeing ; contracting ; bar- 
gaining. 

STIP-U-LA/TION, n. [Fr from L, stipulatio.] 

1. The act of agreeing and covenanting; a con- 
tracting or bargaining, 7 

2. An agreement or covenant made by one person 
with another for the performance or forbearance of 
some act; a contract or bargain ; as, the stipulations 
of the allied powers to furnish each his contingent of 
troops. 

3. In botuny, the situation and structure of the stip- 
ules, Martyn, 
STIP/Y-LA-TOR, x. One who stipulates, contracts, 

or covenants, 5 

STIP’ULE, 2. See Srirvuza. 

STIP/UL-ED, a. Furnished with stipules or leafy 
appendages, Smith, 
STIR, (stur,) v. t [Sax. merian, styrian f D. stooren; 
G. stéren, to stir, to disturb; W. ystwriaw. This 

word gives storm; Ice. stir, war. 

1, To move ; to change place in any manner. 

My foot J had never yet in five days been able to stir, Temple, 

2. To agitate ; to bring into debate. 

Stir not queetions of jurisdiction, Bacon, 


3, TOYackte to action ; to instigate; to prompt. 


An Ato atirring him to blood and strife, _ Shak, 
4. To excito ; to raise ; to put into motion. 
And for ber ssko some mutiny will efir. Dryden, 


To stir up; to incite; to animate; to instigate b 
safaning passions; as, to stir xp a nation to rebecl- 


The words of Jucas wese good, ani ablo to ofr them up to 
valor, — 2 Mace, 
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2. To excite ; to put into action; to begin; ar, to 
stir te mutiny or insurrection ; to stir up strife. 
3. To quicken ; to enliven ; to make more lively 
or vigorous ; as, to stir up the mind. 
« 4. To disturb; as, to stir up the sediment of 
iquor. 
STIR, (stur,) v.% To move one’sgelf. He is not able 
to stir. 
.2. To go or be carried in any manner. He is not 
able to stir from home, or to stir abroad. 
3. To be in motion ; not to be still. He is contin- 
ually stirring. . 
4. To become the object of notice or conversation. 
They fancy they have a right to talk freely upon every thing that 
etre or appears, Watts, 
5. To rise in the morning, 
STIR, (stur,) rn [W. yator.| 
1. Agitation; tumult; 
movements, 
Why all these words, this clamor, and this stir ? Denham. 
Consider, after so much etir ebout the genus and species, how 
few words have yet settled definitions. icke. 


[Colloguial.] Shak. 


ustle; noise or various 


2 Public disturbance or commotion; tumultuous 
disorder ; seditious uproar. 
Sek advertised of some etir raised by bis unnatural sons In 
ngland, he departed from Ireland, without a blow. 
VIES 6 


3. Agitation of thoughts ; conflicting passions, 
Sha 


STIR’ A-BOUT, (stur’-,) x. A Yorkshire dish formed 
of oatmeal boiled in water to a certain consistency. 


6 
STIR'I-A-TED, a. [L. stiria, an icicle.] 
Adorned with pendants like icicles. 
STIR‘I-OUS, a, [Supra.] Resembling icicles. [Wot 
- B 


much used. TOWN. 
A young ox or heifer. [Zocal.] 


STIRK, (sturk,) n. 
STIR’LESS, a. Still without stirring. 


STIRP, (sturp,) x [L. stirps. - 

Stock ; race; family. ‘ot cg pe Bacon. 
STIR’RED, pp. Moved; agitated ; put im action. 
STIR/RER, rn. One who is in motion. 

2. Qne who puts in motion. . 

3. A riser in the morning. Shak. 


4, An inciter or exciter ; an instigator. 

5. A stirrer up; an exciter ; an instigator. 

STIR’/RING, ppr. Moving; agitating; putting in mo- 
tion. 2 

2. a. Active; active in business; habituaty em- 
ployed in some kind of business ; accustomed to a 
busy life. 

STIR/RING, xn. [Supra.] The act of moving or put- 
ting in motion. 

STIR'RUP, (stur/rup,) rn. [Sax, stige-rapa, step-rope ; 
stigan, to step, or ascend, and rap, rope; G. steig-bit- 
gel, step-bow, or mounting-bow ; D. styg-beugel ; Sw. 
steg-bi gel; Dan. stigbijle. The first stirrups appear 
to have been ropes, , 

1. A kind of ring, or bending piece of metal, hori- 
zontal on one side for receiving the foot of the rider, 
and attached to a strap which is fastened to the sad- 
dle; used to assist persons in mounting a horse, and 
to enable them to sit steadily in riding, a3 well as to 
relieve them. by supporting a part of the weight of 
the body. 

2. Among seamen, & rope secured to a yard, with a 
thimble in its lower end, for reeving a foot-rope. 

Totten. 

STIR/RUP-€UP, n. A parting cup taken asst 


back. 
STiR/RUP-LEATH-ER, 
that supports a stirrup. 
STITCH, v. t. [G. sticken:D, stikken; Dan. stikker ; 
Sw. sticka, This is another form of stick.] a 
1. To sew with a back pugcture- of the needle, so 
as to double the thread ; as, tO stitch a wristband; to 
sew or unite together; a9, to stitch the leaves of a 
book and form a pamphlet. ‘ 
2. To form land into ridges, New England. 
To stitch up; to mend or unite with a needle and 
thread ; as, to stitch up a rent; to stitch up an artery. 


Wiseman. 
STITCH, v.% To practice stitching. 
STITCH, xn Asingle ee of a needle in sewing, 
2. Asingle turn of the thread round a needle in 
knitting ; a link of yarn; as, to let down a stitch; to 
take up a stitch. 
3. A land; the space between two double furrows 
in plowed ground. Halliwell, 
4, A local, sharp pain; an acute lancinating pain, 
like the piercing of a needle ; as, a stitch in the side. 
STITCH’EZD, (sticht,) pp. or a. wed with a back 

puncture of the needle ; sewed together, 
STITCH’LL, 2. A kind of hairy wo6l [Local] 
STITCH/ER, n. One that stitches. 

STITCH’ER-Y, x. Needlework ; ix tres a Shak. 
STITCH’-FALL-EN, a. Fallen, asa stitch in knitting. 
[Wot in use.] Dryden. 
STITCH/ING, ppr. Sewing in a particular manner; 

uniting with a needle and thread, 
STITCH/ING, x. The act of stitching. 3 

2, Work done by sewing in a particular manner.) 

3. The forming of land into ridges or divisions, 


ott, 
(stur’rup-leth-er,) n. A strap 
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BTITCH’WORT, 72. A plant, chamomile. @insworth. 
‘9, A grassy-looking plant, of the genus Stefiaria. 
\ Loudon. 

STITH, a. [Sax.] Strong; rigid. [Not i use.] 
STIFH'Y, a, [Supra. Ice. stedia.] - 2 

1. Ananvil. [Zocal.] Shak. | 

2. A disease in oxen. 
STIFH'Y, v. t. To forge on an anvil.~ [Local 


pated 
STIFH’Y-ING, Ee 
STIVE, v.t. [See Sturr and Stew.] To stuff up 
close. [Mot tn use.] Sandys. 
2. To make hot, sultry, and close. [Wot in use.] 
STI'VER, n. [Sw. stifver ; D. stuiver.] Wotton. 
A Dutch coin and money of account, of the value 
of two cents, or about one penny sterling. 


Forging on an anvil. 


BTOAK, v. t. ‘To stop; to choke; in seamen’s lan- 
guage. 
STGAT, n. An animal, tne ermine. This animal is 


called stoat when of a reddish color, and ermine when 
white, asin winter. It is a digitigrade, carnivorous 
mammal, the Putorius Erminea. Ed, Encye. 
STG'€AH,n. [Ir. and Erse.] An attendant; a wal- 
let boy. [JVut English, nor used.] Spenser, 
STOC-€ADE’,) x. [It. stoccato, a thrust, from stocco, 
STO€-CA'DO, a stock or race, a rapier or long- 
\sword ; Sp. estocada; Fr. estocade. This gives the 
sease of thrust. But we give the word another sig- 
hification, from stock, a post, or fixed piece of timber. 
The It. stocco and Eng. stook are the same word. | 
‘1. A stab; a thrust with a rapier. Shak, 
_2. A fence or barrier made with stakes or posts 
lanted in the earth; a slight fortification. [Seo 
TOCKADE. 
STO€ CADE’, v.t. To fortify with sharpened posts. 
STO€-GAD/ED, pp. Fortified with posts. 
STOE€E-CAD'ING, ppr. Fortifying with posts. 
STO-CHAS'TIE, (sto-kas/tik,) a. [Gr. croyacrtxos.] 
Conjectura! ; able to conjecture. [Wot in use.] 
Brown, 
STOCK, n. [Sax. stoc, a place, the stem of a tree; G. 
“stock, a stem, a staff a stick, a block ; D. and Dan. 
stok, id.; Sw. stock; Fr. estoc; It. stocco. This word 
coincides with stake, stick, stack ; that which is set or 
pet) 
§ 1. The stem or main body of a tree or other plant ; 
the fixed, strong, firm part ; the origin and support of 
the branches. Job xiv. i 
2. The stem in which a graft is inserted, and which 
{a its support. 
The elon overrnleth the stock quite, Bacon, 
3. A post ; something fixed, solid, and senseless, 
When all our fathers worshlp-d stocks and stones, _ Milton, 
4, A person very stupid, dull, and senseless. 
4 Let's b= no stoics, nor no stocks. Shak. 


5. The part of a tool for boring wood with a crank 

whose end rests against the breast of the “pea 
’ alt. 

6. The wood in which the barrel of a musket or 
other firearm is fixed. 

7. Athbrust with a rapier. [Not in use.] 

8. A eravat or band for the neck. 

9. A cover forthe leg. [Obs.] [Now Srocxrna.] 

10. The original progenitor; also, the race or line 
of a family ; the progenitors of a family and their di- 
rect descendants; lineage ; family. From what stock 
did he spring? 

Thy mother was no goddess, nor thy stock 

From Dardanns, Denham. 

Men and brethren, children of the stock of Abraham, — Acts 

xii. 

1]. A fund ; capital ; the money or goods employed 
in trade, manufactures, insurance, banking, &c. ; as. 
the stock of a banking company ; the stock employe 
in the manufacture of cotton, in making insurance, 
and the like. Stock may be individual or joint. 

12, Money Jent to government, or property in a 
public debt ; a share or shares of a national or other 

ublic debt, or in a company debt. The United 

tates horrow of the bank or of individuals, and sell 
stock bearing an interest of five, six, or seven per 
cent. British stocks are the objects of perpetual spec- 
ulation. 

13. Supply provided ; store. 
€haritable out of his own stock, So we say, @ stock 
of honor, a stock of fame. 

Add to that stock which justly w@ bestow. Dryden, 


14. In agriculture, the domestic animals or beasts 
belonging to the owner of a farm ; as, a stock of cat- 
tle or of sheep. It is also used for the crop or other 
property belonging to the farm. Encye 

15. Living beasts shipped toa Sater i country ; 23, 
@ brig sailed yesterday with stock on deck. The cat- 
tle are called also live stock. America. 

16, In the West Indies, tho slaves of a plantation. 

17. Stocks, pl.; a machine consisting of two pieces 
of timber, in Which tho legs of criminals are con- 
fined by way of punishment. ¢ 

18, The frame or timbers on which a ship rests 
while building. 

19. The stock of an anchor is the piece of timber 
sto which the shank ‘is inserted. Mar, Dict, 


Every one may be 


STO 


20. In book-keeping, the owner or owners of the 
hooks. Encyc. 
STOCK, v.t. To store; to supply; to fill; as, to stock 
the mind with ideas. Asia and Europe are well 

stocked with inhabitants. 

2. To lay up in store; as, he stocks what he can 

-not use. Johnson. 

3. To put in the stocks, [Little used.] Shak. 

4, To pnck ; to put into a puck ; as, to stock cards, 

- 5. To supply with domestic animals ; as, to stock a 
‘arm. 

6. To supply with seed; as, to stock Jand with 

clover or herdsgrass. American Farmers. 

7. To suffer cows to retain their milk for twenty- 

four bours or more previous to sale. 

To stock up; to extirpate ; to dig up. 

Edwards’s W. Indies, 

STOCK-ADE’, n. [See Sroccape.] In fortification, 
a sharpened post or stake set in the earth. 

2. Aline of posts or stakes set in-the earth as a 

fence or barrier. 

STOCK-ADE’, v. t. To surround or fortify with sharp- 
ened posts fixed in the ground. 

ST'OCK-AD/ED, gp. Fortified with stockades. 

STOCK-AD‘ING, ppr. Fortifying with ~sharpened 
posts or stakes. 

STOCK’-BROK-ER, n. [stock and broker.] A broker 

‘who deals in the purchase and sale of stocks or 
shares in the public funds, 

STOCK’-DOVE, (-duv;)-n. Hae and dove.| The 
wild pigeon of Europe, (Columba enas,) long con- 
sidered as the stock of the domestic pigeon, but now 
regarded as a distinct species. Ed. Encyc. 

STOCK'-FISH, zn. [stock and jisk.] Cod dried hard 
and without salt. 

STOCK-GIL’/LY-FLOW-ER, nz. A plant, a species 
of Cheiranthus; sometimes written Stocx Ju.y 
Frower. Encyc. Fam. of Plants. 

STOCK’/HOLD-ER, 2. [stock and hold.] One whois 
a proprietor of stock in the public funds, or in the 
funds of a bank or other company. 

STOCK/ING, n. [from stock; Ir. stoca; supposed by 
Johnson to be a corruption of stocken, plural of stock. 
But qu.] 

A garment made to cover the foot and leg. 
STOCK’ING, v. t. To dress in stockings. Dryden. 
STOCK/ISH, a, Hard; stupid; blockish, [Little 

used. Shak, 

STOCK’-JOB-BUR, x. [stock and job.] One who 
speculates in the public funds for gain; one whose 
occupation is to buy and sell stocks. 

STOCK’-JOB-BING, x. The act or art of dealing in 


the public funds, Encye. 
STOCK’-LOCK, nz. [stock and lock.] AlJock fixed in 
a wooden case or frame, Buchanan. 


STOCKS. See under Stocx, 
STOCK’-STILL, a. [stock and stiil.] Still as a fixed 
post; perfectly still. 


Our preachers stand stock-shil jn the pulpit, Anon, 


STOCK’Y, a. [from stock.] Thick and firm; stout. 
A stocky person is one rather thick than tall or cor- 
hla ; one whose bones are covered well with flesh, 

ut without a prominent belly. 

STO‘IE, zn. ees swrtkos, from soa,a porchin Athens, 
where the p nilosopher Zeno taught. 

A disciple of the philosopher Zeno, who founded 
asect. He taught that men should be free from pas- 
sion, unmoved by joy or grief, and submit without 
complaint to the unavoidable necessity by which. all 
things are governed. Enfield. 

STO’IC, a. Pertaining tothe Stoics or to their 

STO’I€-AL, doctrines. 

2. Not affected by passion; unfeeling; manifest- 
ing indifference to pleasure or pain. 

STO’I€-AL-LY, adv. Inthe manner of the Stoica; 
without apparent feeling or sensibility ; with indif- 
ference to pleasure er pain. hesterfield, 

STO'I€-AL-NESS, xn. The state of being stoical ; in- 
difference to pleasure or pain. 

STO/I-CISM, n. The opinions and maxims of the 
Stoics. 

2. Areal or pretended indifference to pleasure or 

ain ; insensibility. 

STOKE [Sax. stocce, stoc, place] is the same word as 
Stock, differently applied, It is‘found in many Eng- 
lish names of towns. 

STO/KER, 2, One who looks after the fire of a brew- 
house, or cf a steam-engine. Green. 

STO/LA, x. [Gr. crodn.] 

A lore garment, descending to the ankles, worn 
by Roman women, 

STOLE, pret. of Stexy. 

STOLE, zx. [L. and It. stola; Sp. estola.} 

J. In the Roman lic church, a Jorg and narrow 
scarf, with fringed extremities, worn by a priest 
around the neck, and crossed over the breast in ge 

Hoo 
2. stolo.) A sucker; ashoot from the root of a 
lant, by which some plants may be propagated. 
Written also Stoor.] 
Groom of the stole; the first lord of the bed-cham- 
ber, in the household of the kifig of Bowens. 


STO 


STOL/EN, (stdl/n,) pp. or a 
see.j - 


[from «teal, which 


Stolen waters are sweet, — Prov. rx, 


STOL'ID, a. [Lz stolidus; from the root of still, stall, 


pail; foolish ; stupid. [Not wsed.] 
STO-LID/I-TY, n. [Supra.] Dullness of intellect ; 
stupidity. [Little used. Bentley. 
STO’LON, 2. .[L. stolo. 
In botany, a runver or shoot proceeding horizon- 
tally from a plant, as in the strawberry. 
STOL-O-NIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. stolo, a sucker, and 
fero, to produce. } 

Producing suckers; putting forth suckers; as, a 
stoloniforous stem. Martyn. 
STO’MA, n. [Gr.] In botany, oval spaces be- 
STOM/A-TA, n. pl. tween the sides of cells open- 

ing into inter-cellular cavities in the subjacent tissue, 


and bordered by a rim. Lindley. 
STO-MA@€/A-CE, n. [Gr. oropa and xaxos.] A fetor 
of breath, arising from ulcerated gums. Brande.~ 


STOM/AE€H, (stum/ak,) n. [L. stamachus; Sp. esto- 
mago; It. stomacho; Er. estomac.] 

1. In animal bodies, a membraneous receptacle, the 
principal organ of digestion, in which food is pre- 
pared for entering into the several parts of the body 
for its nourishment. 

2, Appetite ; the desire of food caused by hunger ; 

as, a good stomach for roast beef. 
[4 opular use of the word.] 
. Inclination ; liking. 
He which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let hin depart. 
4, Anger; violence of temper. 
Stern was his Jook, and full of stomach vain. Spenser, 


5. Sullenness; resentment; willful obstinacy ; 
stubbornness, 
Ths sort of crying proceeding from pride, obstinasy, and stomach, 


Bacon. 


Shak. 


the will, where the fault lies, must be bent. Locke. 
6. Pride; haughtiness. 
He was a man 
OF an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with prines. Shak, 


Note. — This word, in all the foregoing senses ex 
cept the first, is nearly obsolete or inelegant. 
STOM/ACH, (stum/ak,) v. t. [L. stomachor.] 
1. To resent ; to remember with anger. 
The lion began to show his teeth, and to efomach the afirnnt. 
L'Estrange. 
This sense ts not used in Amertca, as far as my ob- 
servation extends, In Amerila, at least in New Eng- 
land, the sense is, 
2. To brook ; to bear without open resentment or 
without opposition. oe elegant. 
STOM/ACH, v. i. Tobeangry. [Not in use. 


looker. 
STOM’ACH-AL, a. [Fr. stomacal.]} 
Cordial ; helping the stomach. 


Cotgrave, 
STO M’/ACH-ED, a. 


Filled with resentment. Shak 
STOM’'A-CHER, n. An ornament or support to the 
breast, worn by females. Js. iii. Shak, 
STOMAGH-FUL, (etuin/ak-,) a. Willfully obstinate ; 

stubborn ; perverse ; as, a stomachful boy. 
L’ Estrange. 

STOM/ACH-FUL-NESS, n. Stubbornness; sullen- 
ness ; perverse obstinacy. 

STO-MA€CH'TE, a. Pertaining to the stomach; 

STO-MAC€H'I€-AL, as, stomachic vessels, Harvey. 

2. Strengthening to the stomach ; exciting the ac- 
tion of the stomach. Coxe, 

STO-MACH/I€, (sto-mak’ik.) n. A medicine that 
strengthens the stomach and excites its action. 

STOM/ACH-ING, ppr. Brooking; bearing without 
open resentment, 

STOM'ACH-ING, nx, Resentment. Sed in use.] 
STOM’ACH-LESS, (etum’ak-,) a. Being without a 
stomach or anpetite, Hall, 
STOM’ACH-OUS, a. Stout; sullen; obstinate. [Wot 
in use, Spenser. 
STOM/ACH-PUMP, x. A small pump orsyringe with 
a flexible tube, for drawing liquids from the stom- 

ach, or for injecting them into it. 

STOM/ACH-Y, a. Obstinate ; sullen. Jennings. 

STO/MA-POD, x. [Gr. croxa, a mouth, and revs, a 
foot. 

Oe of an order of crustaccous animals, including 
the squilla, in which several of the organs of the 
mouth have the form of feet. Dana, 

STOMP; a vulgar pronunciation of Stamp, which 
see, 

STOND, 2, [for Stanv.] A stop; a post; a station. 

Mest [See Stanp.] 

STONE, x. [Sax. stan: Goth. staina: G. stein; D. and 
Dan. steen; Sw. eter; Dalmatian, sztina; Croatian, 
stine. This word may be a derivative from the root 
of stand, or it may belong to some root in Class Dn. 
The primary sense is, to set, to fix; Gr. sevos.] 

1, A mass of concreted, earthy, or mineral matter, 
In popular language, very large masses of ctone aro 
called rocks; small masses are called stones; and the 
finer kinds, gravel or sand, or ins of sand, Stone 
is of great and extensive use in the construction of 
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buildings of all Kinds, for walls, fences, ers, abut- 
ments, archcs, monuments, sculpture, and the like. 

When we speak of the substance generally, we 
ves stone in the singular; as, a house or wall of 
stone. Bur when we speak of particular, separate 
masses, wo say,< stone, or the stones. 

2: A gem ; a precicv4 stone. 

Ineatimable stones, unvalur@ tewels. Shak, 


3. Any thing made of stone; < mirror. Shak. 

4. Accalculous concretion in the kidzeys or blad- 
der; the disease arising from a calculus. 

5. A testicle. 

6. The nut of a drupe or stone fruit; or the har4 
covering inclosing the kernel, and itself inclosed by 
the pulpy pericarp. Martyn. 

7 In Great Bréain, the weight of fourteen pounds. 

12, 14, or 16. 
c Not used in Ai United States, except in refcrence to 
the riders of horses in races. 

8. A monument erected 

ithe dead. 


4 


preserve the memory of 


: Should some relentless eya 
Glanee on the stone where our cold relica lie, Pope. 
, 9 It is used to express torpidness and insensibil- 
(ity; as, a heart of stone, 
I have not yet forgot myzelf to stone. Pope. 


10. Stone is prefixed to some words to qualify their 
signification. Thus stone-dead is perfectly dead, as 
lifeless as a stone ; stone-still, still as a stone, per- 
oo still; stone-blind, blind as a stone, ectly 

lin ; 

To leave no stone unturned; a proverbial expres- 
sien which signifies to do every thing that can be 
eau to use all practicable means to effect an ob- 
ect. 

Meteoric stones; stones which fall from the atmos- 
phere, as after the displosion of a meteor. 

Philosopher’s stone ; a pretended substance that was 
formerly supposed to have the property of turning 
any other substance into gold. 

STONE, a. Made of stone, or like stone; as, a stone 


{eg 
STONE, v.¢. [Sax. stenan.] 
1. To pelt, beat, or kill with stones. 
And they stoned Stephen, calling on God, and Lord J 
reais my rites Acts WL yet eae 2m 
2. To harden. 
O perjured woman, thou dost stone my heart. [Lite use| 


3. To free froin stones ; as, to stone raisins. 

4. To wall or face with stones ; to line or fortify 
With stones ; as, to stone a well; to stone a cellar. 
STONE’-BLIND, a. fees and blind.] Blind as a 

stone ; perfectly blind. 

STONE’-BOR-ER, a. An animal that bores stones ; 
applied to certain bivalve mollusks which form holes 
in rocks. irby. 

STONE’-BOW, x. [stone and bow.] A cross-bow for 


shooting stones. 
STONE’-BREAK, n. [stone and break: L. sazif- 
raga. 
A ane Ainsworth. 
STONE’-CHAT, n. [stone and chatter.} A 


STONE/-CHAT-TER, } small bird of the eastern 
continent, the Saxicola rubicola of Bechstein, (Mota- 
cilla rubicola, Linn.) It is allied to the English 
robin redbreast, and its note often resembles the 
knocking together of two stones. 

Jardine. Ed. Encyc. 

STONE!-€5AL, n. Hard coal; mineral coal. 

STONE/-CRAY, x. A distemper in hawks. 

BTONE/-CROP, 2. [Sax. stan-crop. | 

1. A sort of tree. Mortimer. 
2. A jow, succulent plant of the genus Sedum, 
owing on rocks and dry, arid places; wail-pepper. 
he stone-crop tree or shrubby grass wort is of the 
genus Chenopodium. Loudon. Lee. 

BTONE'-€UR-LEW, x. A large apres of the plover 
family, C2dicnemus crepitans of Temminck. It fre- 
.jvents stony places, and is also called Trice <NEED 

Lover or Busrarp, and Txick-Knexz. Jardine. 

STONE’-€UT-TER, n. [stone and cut.] One whose 
occupation is to hew stones. Swift. 

BTONE’-€UT-TING, x. business of hewing 
stones for walls, steps, cor J, monuments, é&c. 

BTONE’-EAT-ER, xn. An animal that eats stone; 
upplied to certain bivalve mollusks which form holes 
in rocks, Kirby. 

STON’ED, pp. Pelted or killed with stones; freed 
from stones ; walled with stones. 

STONE/’-DEAD, (-jed,) a. As lifeless as a stone. 

STONE/-EAT-ER, 2. An animal that eats stone, 

STONE/-FERN, n, [stone and fern,] <A plant. 

Ainswor 

STONE’-FLY, n. [stone and fly.] An insect. 

Ainsworth. 

STONE’-FROIT, x. [stone and fruit.] Fruits whose 

seeds are covered with a hard shell enveloped in the 

pulp, as peaches, cherries, plums, &c. ; a aap, a 

0" 


y 
WTONE/-HATVEK, x. [stone and hawk.1 A kind of 
hawk, Ainsworth, 


STO 
STONE/-HEART-ED, } a. [stone and Hard- 
4 hearted ; pee ig } 


STON’ Y-HEART-ED 3 Pitiless ; 
unfeeling. Shak. 
STONE’HENGE, 2. An assembl of ht and 
horizontal stones on Salisbury Plain, E 5 gen- 
erally supposed to be the remains of an ancient Dru- 
idical temple. P. Cyc. 
STONE/-HORSE, 2, [stone and horse.] A horse 


not castrated. imer. 
STONE/-HOUSE, #. [stone and house.] A house 

built of stone. : 
STONE/-PARS-LEY,2. A plant of the genus Bubon. 


Fam. of Plants. 
STONE!-PIT, 2. af tome and pit.] A pit or quarry 
where stones are x Woodward. 
S1¢.NE/-PITCH, zn. en and pitch.] Hard, inspis- 
sated pitch. Bacon. 
STONE/-PLE~-ER, (-pluv-er,) n. [stone and plover.] 
A bird. Ainsworth, 
STON’ER, n. One who beats or kills with stones ; 


one who walls with stoz 

STONE’S'-€AST, Ne jetone and cast or throw.] 

STONE’S’/-THROW The distar-= which a stone 
may be thrown by the hand. 

STONE’S/-MICK-LE, n. A bird. Ainsworth, 

STONE’-SQUAR- n. [stone and xquare.] C20 
who forms stones into squares. 1 Kings v. 

STONE/-STILL, a. Seach and stfill.] Stil as a stone’; 

eros still or onless. . 

ONE’-WALL, x. [stone and wall.] A wall built 
of stones, 

STONE’-WARE, 2. A species of potter’s ware of a 
coarse kind, glazed and ed. 

STONE/-WEED, nz. A troublesome weed, of the 
genus Lithospermum, having spear-shaped flowers 
with yellowish or milk-white corols. Farm. Encye. 

STONE/-WORK, (-wurk,) x. Work or wall consist- 


ing of stone ; masou’s work of stone. Mortimer. 
STON’I-NESS, n, [from stony.] The quality of 
abounding with stones; as, the of ground 
renders it difficult to till. 
2. Hardness of heart. Hammond. 


STON'LNG, ppr. Pelting with stones; walling with 


stones, 
STON’Y, a. . steenig ; G, steinig; Sw. steneg. 
1. Mado of stone 3 a8, a Fp or 


2. Consisting of stone ; as, a stony cave. Milton. 
3. Full of stones; abounding with stones; as, 
stony ground. 
4. Petrifying ; a3, the stony dart of senseless cold. 
Spenser. 
5. Hard ; cruel; unrelenting; pitiless; as, a stony 
heart. Milton. 
fe Insensible ; obdurate ; perverse; morally hard. 
STON‘Y-HEART-ED, a. Hard-hearted. Scott. 
STOOD, pret. of Sranp. 
STOOK, n. [Scotch ; W. ystwe, a shock et 
small collection of sheaves set up in the fie! 
In England, a stook is twelve sheaves. ] 
STQOK, v.t ‘To set up sheaves of grain in stooks. 
cal, 


STO KANG, na. The act of setting up sheaves of 
grain in stooks or shocks. 

STOOL, n. ore stol, Goth. stols, a seat, a throne ; 
G. atudl, a stool, a stock, a pew, a chair, the see of a 
bishop; D. arid Dan. stvel, id.; Sw. stol; W. ystal. 
This coincides with stall and still. A stool is that 
which is set, or a seat ; Russ. prestol, a eee) 

1. A seat without a back 3 a little form consisting 
of a board with three or four legs, intended as a seat 
for one person. Watts. 

2. The seat used in evacuating the contents of the 
bowels; hence, an evacuation; a discharge from 
the bowels. 

3. es stolo.] The root or stem of a tree or plant 
cut off near the ground, from which shoots pee up. 

vande. 

Stool of repentance ; in Scotland, an elevated seat in 
the church, on which persons sit, as a punishment 
for fornication and adultery ; the cutty-stool, which 
see. Johnson. 

STOOL, v.% In agriculture, to ramify ; to tiller, as 
grain; to shoot out suckers, 

STOOL!-BALL, x. [stool and ball.] A play in 
which balls are driven from stool to stool. Prior. 

STOOM, v. t. To put bags of herbs or other ingredi- 
ents into wine, to prevent fermentation. [ Local.] 


STOOP, v.%. [Sax. stupian; D. stuipen.] 

1. To bend the body downward and forward ; as, 
to stoop to pick up a book. 

2. To bend or lean forward ; to incline forward in 
standing or walking. We often are men stoop in 
standing or walking, either from habit or from age. 

3, To yield ; togsubmit ; to bend by compulsion ; 
as, Carthage at length stooped to Rome. Dryden. 

4. To descend from rank or dignity; to conde- 
scend. Jn modern days, attention to agriculture is 
Not called stooping, in men of property. - 

Where men of-grent wealth stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth 

riches ex: ingly. Bacon. 

5. To yield ; to be inferior. 

are arts, my prince, 


These 
In which our Zuma does not stoop to Rome, Addizon, 


STO 


6. To come down on prey, as a hawk. 


The bird of stooped Sr his tou: 
Two binds cyan (isis bars Rec aoe Billion, 


7. To alight from the wing. 
And stoop with closing pinions from above, Dryden 
8. To sink to a lower place. 
Cowering low 
With biadishmenta, each bird stocyed on ho wing: Milton, 
STOOP, v t. To cause to incline downward ; to sink; 


to stoop a cask of liquor. 
To cause to submit. ee Gar 
STOOP, n. The act of bending the body forward ; in 


clination forward. 
Pie Descent from dignity or superiority ; condescen- 
ion. 
Can any loyal subject seo. 


With patience auch a sfocp from sovereignty ? Dryden. 
3. Fall of a bird on his prey. 
STOOP, x. [D. , & step.] 
The steps of a door. In New England) © moop 


has a balustrade and seats on tho sides, 

STOOP, n. ([Sax. stoppa; D. stoop, a measure of 
perk iwo quarts ; Sw. stop,a measure of about threé 
pints. 

1, | vessel of liquor; a flagon ; as, a stoop of wins 
or ale. Denham. King. 

2. A post fixed in the earth. frome] 

STOOP’ED, (stoopt,) pp. Caused to lean, 

STOOP/ER = One that bends the body forward. 

Sherw: 


: ood. 
STOOP’ING, . or a. Bending the body forward ; 
jelding ; submitting ; condescending: inclining. 
COP/ING-LY, adv, With a bending of the Foay 
forward. 

STOOR, v. i. To rise in clouds, as dust or smokes 
from the Welsh ster, & stir. mpg Rae 
STOOT’ER, 2. small silver coin in Holland, value 

2 1-2 stivers. Pe 
STOP, v.t. [D. stoppen; G. stopfen, to stop, to check, 
to pose, to fill, to cram, to stuff, to quilt, to darn, to 
mend ; Dan. stopper, to stup, to puzzle, to darn, to 
cram, to stuff; Sw. stoppa, to aut to stuffs It. stop 
pare, to stop with tow ; stopp w, L. stupas 
estopa, tow ; estofa, quilted waft 3 estofar, to quilt, 
stew meat with wine, spice, or vinegars Port. 
estofa, stuff; estofar, to quilt, to stuff; Fr. etoupe, 
tow ; etouper, to stop with tow; » to cho. 
to stifle, (see Bririe 3) L. stupa, tow ; stipo, to st 
to crowd, and stupeo, to be stupofied, whence stupid, 
stupor, (that is, to stop, or a stop ;) Ir. stopam, to stop, 
to shut. The primary ooune is either to cease te 
move, or to stuff, to press, to thrust in, to cram ; prob- 
ably the latter. 

1. 'Fo close; as an aperture, b 
structing ; as, to stop a vent ; toai 
wells of water. 2 Kings iii. 

2. To obstruct ; to render impassable ; as, to etop # 
Way, road, or Basenees 

3. To hinder; to mpd 5 to arrest progress ; as. 
to stop a passenger in tho road ; to stop the course o 
a stream. 

4, To restrain; to hinder; to suspend ; as, to stop 
the execution of a decree. 

5. To repress ; to suppress; to restrain ; as, to stop 
the progress of vice. 

6. To hinder; to check ; as, to stop the approaches 
of old ago or infirmity. 

7. To hinder from action or practice, _ 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be rubbed nor stopped, Shak. 

8. To put an end to any motion or action ; to in- 
tercept ; as, to stop the breath ; to stop proceedings. 

9. To regulate the sounds of musical strings ; as, 
to stop a string. Bacon. 

10. In seamanship, to make fast. 

11, To point; as a written composition. [JVot ta 


use. 
STOP, v. i. To cease to go forward. 
: Some strange commotion 
Js fn hia brain ; he bites his lip, and starts 
Stops on a sudden, looks upon the anal Shak, 
2. To cease from any motion or course of action, 
When you are accustomed to course of vice, it is 
very difficult to stop. 
The best time to ctop Is at the ‘beginning. Lesley. 
STOP, x. Cessation of progressive motion; as, to 
make a stop. L’ Estrange. 
2. Hinderance of progress; obstruction; act of 
stopping. 
Oceult qualities put a stop to the improvement of natoral ph 
losophy. Newton, 


3. Repression ; hinderance of operation or action. 


filling or by ob- 
the ears ; to stop 


It Is a great step toward the mastery of our desires, to give this 
atop to them. 

4, Interruption. 
These stops of thine fright me the more, Shak. 


5. Prohibition of sale; as, the stop of p beeline 


salt. 2, 
6. That which obstructs; obstacle; {mpedimeni. 
A fatal stop traversed their headlong course, 


Danial. 
8 melan- 7 a t should inspire us with seal to oppo. 
BOIr4) tag? to be asing aera i Rogers. 
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7. The instrument by which the sounds of wind 
music are regulated ; as, the stops of a flute‘or an 
organ. - 

8. Regulation of musical chords by the fingers, 


In the of lutes, the higher they the less dist is 
cit mene See Bacon. 


9. The act of applying the stops in music. 


The organ-sound a time survives the sfop. Daniet, 


10. A point or mark in writing, intended to dis- 
tinguish the sentences, parts of a sentence, or 
clauses, and to show the proper pauses in reading. 
The stops generally used are the comma, sem‘>colon, 
colon, and period. To these may be. added thie 
marks of interrogation and exclamation. 

STOP!-€OCK, n. [stop and cock.) A pipe for letting 
out a fluid, stopped by a turning-cock. Grew. 

STOP’-GAP,n. [stop and gap.] A temporary expe- 
dient. [Not used.] 

STOP’LESS, a. Not tobe stopped. [Not in use.] 

Davenant. 

STOP’PAGE, n. The act of stopping or arresting 
progress or motion ; or the state of being stopped ; as, 
the stoppage of the circulation of the blood ; the stup- 

age of commerce. 

STOP’PED, (stopt,) pp. Closed; obstructed ; \hin- 
dered from proceeding ; impeded ; intercepted. 

STOP’PER, n. One who stops, closes, shuts, or hin- 
ders; that which stops or obstructs; that which 
closes or fills a vent or hole in a vessel. 

2. In seamen’s language, a short piece of rope used 
for making something fast, as the anchor or cables. 
Stoppers are also used to prevent the running rigging 
from coming up whilst the men are belaying it. 

BSTOP’PER, v. t. To elose or secure with a stopper. 

STOP’PER-ED, pp. ora. “losed or secured with a 
stopper ; aS, a stoppered retort. Henry. 

STOP/PER-ING, ppr. Closing with a stopper. 

STOP/PING, ppr. Closing; shutting; obstructing ; 
hindering from proceeding ; ceasing to go or move ; 

utting an end to; regulating the sounds of. 

STOP’PLE, (stop’pl,) x. [Sw. stopp.] 

That which stops or closes the mouth of a vessel ; 
as, a glass stopple; a cork stopple. 

STORAGE; x. [from sture.] The act of depositing 
in a store or warehouse for safe keeping ; or the safe 
keeping of goods in a warehouse. 

2. The price charged or paid for keeping goods in 


a store. 
8TO'RAX, x. [The English corruption of L. styraz, 
Gr. crvpat.] 

A fragrant resin exuding from Styrax officinalis, 
(Linn.,) in the form of small, reddish globules, but 
usually brought to market in large, flat masses, of a 
redclish-brown color, soft and unctuous to the touch, 
but pliable and brittle. Like otier resins, it is solu- 
ble in alcohol, and insoluble in water. 
tilled with alcohol or water, it scarcely affords any 
oi In medicine it is used as an expectorant. 


Tully. 
Liquid storaxr is a fragrant, bitterish, errs 
substance, which exudes from various plants, differ- 
ing from storax. It is used in medicine as an expec- 
torant. 

STORE, nx. [W. ystor, that forms a bulk, a store ; Sax. 
stor; Dan, stor; Sw. id., great, ample, spacious, 
main; Ir. stor, storas; Heb, Ch. Eth, and Ar. “3X, 
atsar. Class Sr, No. 39.] 

1, A large number ; as, a store of years. [ Obs.] 
Dryden. 


& Alarge quantity ; great plenty ; abundance; as, 
8 sture of wheat or provisions. Bacon. 

3. A stock provided ; a large quantity for supply ; 
ample abundance. The troops have great stores of 
provisions and ammunition; the ships have stores 
for a long voyage. 

[This is the present usual acceptation of the word, 
and in this sense, the plural, Stores, is commonly 
used. When applied to a single article of supply 
it is stifl sometimes used in the singular ; as, a good 
store of wine or of bread.] : 

4. Quantity accumulated ; fund; abundance ; as, 
stores of knowledge. 

5. A storehouse ; a magazine ; ‘a warehouse. Noth- 
ing can be more convenient than the stores on Cen- 
tral Wharf in Boston. 

6. In the United States, shops for the sale of goods 
of any kind, by wholesale or retail, are often called 
stores. 

In store: in a state of accumulation, in «@ literal 
sense; hence, in a state of preparation for Supply ; in 
astate of readiness. Happiness is Jaid up in store 
fur the righteous ; misery is in store for the wicked, 

See also pronase). 
STORE, a Hoarded; laid up; as, store treasure, 
JVot in use. 
STORE, v. t. To furnish ; to supply ; to replenish. 
Wee Plato said the world with men was eloped. Denham. 
Her mind with thousand virtues stored. Prior. 


2. To stock against a future time; as, a garrison 
well stored with provisions. 
oa es eet & pond of four neres with carp, tench, end 


When dis-) 


&TO 


3. To reposit in a store or warehouse for preserva- 
tion ; to warehouse ; as, to store goods. Bacon, 
STOR/ED, pp. Furnished ; supplied. 
2. Laid up in store; warehoused. 
STGRE/HOUSE, n. [store and house.] A building 
for keeping grain or goods of any kind; a magazine ; 
a repository ; a warehouse, 


Jose Bienes all the storehouses and oold to the Egyptians, — 
en. = 


2, A repository. , 
The Scripture of God is a storehouse abounding with Inestima- 


ble treasures of wisdom and knowledge. er. 
3. A great mass reposited. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
STORE’-KEEP-ER, n. [store and keeper.] A man 


who has the care of a store. 
STOR’ER, rx. One who lays up or forms a store. 
STORE’-ROOM, rz. Room in a storehouse or reposi- 
tory ; a room in which articles are stored. 
STORES, nz. pl. Military and naval stores are arms, 
ammunition, provisions, clothing, &c. 

2. In commercial navigation, the supplies of differ- 
ent articles provided fur the subsistence and accom- 
modation of the ship’s crew and passengers. 

McCulloch, 
STOR'GE,n. [Gr.] Parental affection ; tender love; 
that strong, instinctive affection which animals have 
for their young. 
STO’RI-AL, a. [from story.] Historical. 
Chaucer, 


use, 
sTORLED, (sti/rid,) pp. or a. [from story.] Fur- 
nished with stories ; adorned with historical paint- 
ings. 
: Some greedy minfon, or tmperious wife. 
he trophied arches, storied halla, invade, Pope. 
2. Related or referred to in story ; told os recited 
in history. 
STO/REER, rn, A relater of stories ; a historian. [Vot 
in use. 
STO/RI-FY, v. t To form or tell stories. [Not in 


[Mot ix 


ase. | Ch, Relig. Appeal. 
STOR/ING, ppr. Laying up in a store or warehouse. 
STORK, n. [Sax. storc; Dan. Sw. -tork.] 


A larve bird with a long, straight, conical bill, al- 
lied to tne heron. There are several species, which be- 
long to the genus Ciconia of Brisson, (Ardea, Linn.) 
The stork is famed for its great affection toward its 
young ; and the various species render important ser- 
vices to man in clearing away noxious animals and 


filth. P. Cye. 

STORK’S’-BILL, n. A plant of the genus Pelargoni- 
um, which see. Loudon. 

STORM, xn. [Sax. storm; D. Dan. and Sw. storm; G. 
sturm; W. ystorm; D. stooren, to disturb ; W. ystw- 

 rjavd, Eng. to stir. In Italian, stormo is a fight, com- 
bat, a band, or troop ; stormire, to make a noise ; stor- 
meggiare, to throng together, to ring the alarm bell. 
The Italian seems to be from Latin turma. The pri- 
mary sense of storm is, a rushing, raging or violent 
agitation. ] 

1. The violent action of one or more of the meteor- 
ological elements, wind, rain, snow, hail, or thunder 
and lightning. According to the ety mology, the proper 
sense of the word is, rushing, violence. It has, pri- 
marily, no reference to a fall of rain or snow. But, 
as a violent wind is often attended with rain or snow, 
the word storm has come to be used for a fall of rain 
or snow without wind. 

O, beat those sforme, and roll the seas In vain. Pope. 


2. A violent assault on a fortified place; a furious 
attempt of troops to enter and take a fortified place 
by scaling the walls, forcing the gates, and the like. 

Dryden. 

3. Vioient civil or political commotion ; sedition ; 


insurrection; also, clamor; tumult; disturbance of 


the peace. 
I will stir up In England some bleck storme. Shak, 
Her sister 
Began to ecold and ralse up such a elorm, Shak. 


4. Affliction ; calamity ; distress ; adversity. 
A brave man struggling with the storms of fate. Pope. 


5. Violence; vehemence ; tumultuous force, 
4 Hooker. 
STORM, v. t. To assault; to attack and attempt to 
take by scaling the walls, forging gates or breaches, 
and the like; as, to storm a fortified town. 
STORM, v. i. To raise a tempest. Spenser. 
2. To blow with violence; tmpersonally; as, it 
storms. 
3. To rage , to be in a violent agitation of passion ; 
to fume. The master storms. 
STORM’-BEAT, a. [storm and beat.] Beaten or im: 
ired by storms, Spenser. 
ORM/ED, pp. Assaulted by violence. 
STORM/FUL, a, Abounding with storms. 
STORM/FUL-NESS, x. Abundance of storms. 
Coleridge. 


STORM’I-NESS, x. Tempestuousness; the state of 


being agitated by violent winds. 
STORM/ING, ppr. Attacking with violent force ; 


raging. 
STORM!-MEN’A-CING, a. Threatening a storm, 
STORM’-PET’REL, 2. A name of certain small, 


STO 


black sea-birds, often seen, during storms, flying 
swiftly, or seeming to run upon the waves, they 
constitute the gonus Thalassidroma of Vigors, a sube 
division of the Linnean genus Procellaria. 

Vuttall P. Cyt. . 


STORM’-PRE-SAG/ING, c. Presaging a storm. 


: Hemans 
STORM’-SAIL, n. A coarse or strong sail used in 
gales of wind, ‘ inn. 
STORM/-TOSS-ED, (-tost,) a. Tossed by storms or 

high winds, i 
STORM!-VEX-ED, (-vext,) a. Harassed with storms. 
Coleridge. 


STORM’Y, a. Tempestuous; asitated with furious 


winds ; boisterous; as, 

day or week. : 
2. Proceeding from violent agitation or fury ; as, a 

se aire 3 stormy shocks, Addison. 
3. Violent ; passionate. [Unusual,] 


a stormy Beason; a stormy 


STORTH/ING, (stort/ing,) n. [Dan. stor, great, and 


ting, cqurt. 

The parliament of Nofway, elected once in three 

years. 
STO’RY, 2. 
Gr. loropta 

1 A verbal narration or recital of a series of facts 
or incidents. We observe in children a strong pas 
sion for hearing stories. 

2. A written narrative of a series of facts or events, 
There is probably on record no ctory more interesting 
than that of Joseph, in Genesis. 

3. History ; @ written narrative or account of past 
bi waether relating to nations or individ- 
uals. 

The four great monarchies make the subject of ancient story. 

Temple. 

4, Petty tale; relation of a single incident, or of 
trifling incidents, ddison. 

5. A trifling tale; a fiction; a fable; as, the story 
of a fairy. In popular usage, story is sometimes a 
softer term for a lie. 

6. A loft ; a fldor; or a set of rooms on the same 
floor or level. A story comprehends the distance 
from one floor to another ; as, a story of nine or ten 
feet elevation. Hence, each floor terminating the 
space is called a story; as, a house of one story, of 
two stories, of five stories. The farm-houses in New 
England have usually two stories; the houses in 
Paris have usually five stories, a few have more; 
those in London fgur. But, in the United States, the 
floor next the ground is the first story; in France and 
England, the first floor or story is the second from 


the ground. 
7. A falsehood. [Various dialects.] — Halliwell. 
STO’RY,v.t To tell in historical relation ; to nar- 
rate. 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather than 
&i him In his own hearing. Shak, 
It Is storied of the brazen colosaus in Rhodes, that & wns seventy 
cubits high. Wilkina. 
This verb is chiefly used in the passive participle. ] 
To range under one another. [ Little tee] 
Bentley. 
ST?7/RY-ING, . Telling in historical relation. 
STO/RY_POST, 7. A vertical post used to support a 
floor or superincumbent wall. 
STO/RY-TELL-ER, n. [story and tell.] One whe 
tells.stories ; a narrator of a series of incidents ; as, 
an amusing story-teller. 


ae ster, ster; It. storia; L. historia; 


2. A historian ; in contempt. Seoift, 
3. One who tells fictitious stories, 
STOT, n. [Sax.-stotte, a poor horse.] 
1. A horse. [Wot in use. Chaucer. 
2. A young bullock or steer. [Scottish ] 
W. Scott. 
STOTE. See Sroat. 
STOUND, v.é%. [Ice. stunde.] 
1. To be in pain or sorrow. [Not in use.] 


2. Stunned. [JWVot in use.]} 
STOUND, n. Sorrrow; grief. 


ee AsTounD.] 
[Wot in use.] 
Spenser. 
2. A shooting pain. [JVot in use.] Spenser, 
3. Noise. [Vot iz use.] Spenser 
4, Astonishment; amazement. [JVot baie 


ay. 
5. Hour; time; season. [Dan. stund.] [Not ia 


use. Gay. 
. 6 A vessel to put small beer in. ae 
falliwell. 
STOUP, (stoop,) x. A flagon ; a vessel or measure fat 
liquids, [Scottish] Jamieson. 
STOUR, n. [Sax. styrian, to stir.] 
A battle or tumult. [ Ods.] Spéiser. 


[Stour signifies a river ; as in Sturbridge. | 

STOUT, a. [D. stout, bold, stout, stooter, to push; 

Dan. stider, to push; studser, to strut. The primar 

sense is, to shoot forward, or to swell.] 
1. Strong ; lusty. 

A stouter champion never handled sword. 


2, Bold ; intrepid ; valiant ; bzave. 


Ho lost the character of a bold, stout, magnanimous man. 
ghee Clarendon. 


3. Large; bulky. [.4 popular use of the word.) 


Shak. 
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4. Proud ; resolute ; obstinate. 
The lords all stand to clear their cause, 


Most resolutely stout. Danish. 
5. Strong; firm; as, a stout vessel. Dryden. 
STOUT, xn. A cant name for strong beer. Swift. 


Re : 
peg Oe » (Bilt) |g. Having a stout frame. 


STOUT’-HEART-ED, a. Having a stout heart. 


Scott. 
STOUT'LY, adv. Lustily ; boldly; obstinately. He 
stoutly defended himself. 
STOUT’NESS, n. Strength; bulk. 
2. Boldness ; fortitude. Ascham. 
3. Obstinacy ; stubbornness, Shak. 


STOVE,n. [Sax. stofa; Sw. stufoa; D. stoof: It. stu- 
fa; Sp. estufa,a warm, close room, a bath, a room 
where pitch and tar are heated; estofar, to stew 
meat, and to quilt; Fr. etuve; G. badstube, a bagnio, 
or hothouse ; stube, a room; stuben-ofen, a stove ; 
Dan. stover, to stew ; stuc, a room ; stue-ovn, a stove. 
This, primarily, is merely a room, a piace. See 
Stow.) 

1, A hothouse ; a house or room artificially warmed. 

Bacon. oodward, 

2. A small box with an iron pan, used for holding 
coaly to warm the feet. It is a bad practice for young 
persons to accustom themselves to sit with a warm 
stove under the feet. 

3. An iron box, cylinder, or fireplace, in which fire 
is made to warm an apartinent. Stoves for this pur- 
pose are of various forms, 

4. An iron box with various apartments in it for 
cooking ; a culinary utensil, of various forms. 

STOVE, v.t. To keep warm in a heuse or room by 
artificial heat ; as, to stove orange-trees and myrtles. 

Bacon. 

2. To heat as in a stove ; as, to stove feathers. 

STOVE, pret. of Stave. 

BTO/VER, n. [A contraction of estover.] Fodder 
for cattle ; primarily, fodder from tlireshed grain ; 
but in New England, any kind of fodder from the 
barn or stack. 

STOV'ING, ppr. Keeping warm by the heat of a 
stove, or by artificial heat; heating, as in a stove. 
STOW, v.t. [Sax. stow, a place, a fixed place or man- 
sion; G. stauen, D. stuwen, Dan. stuver, to stow, to 
place; Sp. and Port. estivar, id., coinciding with L. 
stipo, to crowd, to stuf; Sp. estiva, a rammer; L. 
stiva, the handle of a plow. The sense is, to set or 
throw down, from the more general sense of throw- 
ing, driving.] 

1, To place ; to put in a suitable place or position ; 
as, to stow bags, bales, or casks in a ship’s hold ; to 
stow hay in a mow; to stow sheaves. The word has 
reference to the placing of many things, or of one 
thing among many, or of a mass of things. 

2. To lay up; tu reposit. 

Stow, in names, signifies place, as in Barstow. 


To stuwo the hold of a vessel; to stow or arrange ar-, 


ticles in the hold. Totten. 
STOW’AGE, n. The act or operation of placing in a 
suitable position ; or the suitable disposition of sev- 
eral things together. The stowage of a ship’s cargo 
to advantage, requires no little skill. It is of great 
consequence to make good stowage. 
This is the principal use of the word.| 
Room for the reception of things to be reposited. 


Ju every vessel there ls aflowage for immense treasures. Addison, 


3. The state of being laid up. I am curious to 
have the plate and jewels in safe stowage. 

4. Money paid for stowing goods. [Little used.] 
STOW’ED, (stéde,) pp. Placed in due position or or- 
der; reposited. 
ETOW'ING, ppr. 
in good order. 
STRA/BI8\M, n. [L. strabismus, from ‘straba, 

STRA-BIS’/MUS, strabo, a squint-eyed person. ] 

A non-coincidence of the optic axes of the eyes 
upon an object, occasioned by a permanent length- 
ening of one of the lateral muscles of the ball of the 
eye, and a permanont shortening of its antagonist. 

A squinting; the act or habit of Jooking asquint. 

STRAD/DLE, v. i. [from the root of strides Sax. 
stredan, to scatter. ] 

To part the legs wide ; to stand or walk with the 
legs far apart. 

STRAD’DLE, vo. t. To place ono leg on one side and 
the other on the other of any thing ; a3, to ctraddlo a 
fence or a horse. 

BTRAD'DLING, ppr. Standing or walking with the 
legs fur apart ; placing one leg on ono side and the 
other on tho other, 

STRAG’GLE, (strag’l,) v. #. [This word seems to be 
formed on the root of stray. In Sax. siragan is to 
strew, tospread ; D. etrekken, to stretch; G. streichen, 
to pass, to migrate; W. treiglaw, to turn, revolve, 
wander.] 

1. To wander from tho direct courso or way; to 
rove. When trogps are on the march, let not the 
men straggle. : 

2. To wander at large without any certain direc- 
tion or object ; to ramble. 


The wolf spled a straggling Id. 


Placing in due position; disposing 


L’Estrange. 


STR STR 
893. To exuberate; to shoot too far in €rowth. | 8. To force ; to constrain; to make uneasy or un« 
Prune the straggling branches of the hedge. natural 
Mortimer. His mirth fs forced and strained, Denham, 
4. To be dispersed; to be apart from the main | STRAIN, v.% To make violent efforts. 
jody. To build his fortune I will strain a little. Shak. 
They cane between Scylla and Charybdis and the ye ning with too weak awlng. ¢ Pope. 
rocks, legh. 


STRAG/GLER, 2. A wanderer; a rover; one that 
departs from the direct or proper course ; one that 
rambles without any settled direction. Swift. 

2. A vagabond ; a wandering, shiftless fellow. 
; 3. Something that shoots beyond the. rest, or too 
‘ar. 

4: Something that stands by itself. 

STRAG/GLING, ppr. or a. Wandering; roving ; 
rambling ; being in a separate position. 

STRAHL/STEIN, 2, [G strakl, a beam or gleam, 
and stein, stone. 

Another name of actinolite. Ure. 

STRAIGHT, er) a. [L. strictus, from stringo ; 
Sax. strac; formed from the root of reach, stretch, 
righ, L. rectus, G. recht, Fr. etroit, It. stretto, in 
which the palatal letter is lost; but the Spanish re- 
tains it in estrecho, estrechar. It is lost in the Port. 
estreito. It is customary to write straight for direct 
or right, and strait for narrow, but this {is a practice 
wholly arbitrary, both being the same word. Strait 
we use in the sense in which it is used in the south 
of Europe. Both senses proceed from stretching, 
straining. | 

1. Right, in a mathematical sense; direct; pass- 
ing from one point to another by the nearest course ; 
not deviating or crooked; as, a straight line; a 
straight course ; @ straight piece of timber. 

2. Narrow ; close ; tight; as, a straight garment. 
[See Srrarr, as it is generally written.] 

3. Upright ; according with justice and rectitude ; 
not deviating from truth or fairness. 

STRAIGHT, (strate,) adv. Immediately ; directly ; in 
the shortest time. 

I know thy generous temper we 
Fling but th’ pare fee of dishonor on as 
It straight takes fire, and mounts Into a blaze. Addison, 

STRAIGHT’-EDGE, 2. A small board or piece of 
metal having one edge perfectly straight; used to 
ascertain whether a surface is perfectly plain. 

STRAIGHT’ EN, (strat’n,) v. t To make straight; to 
reduce from a crooked to a straight form. Hooker. 

2. To make narrow, tense, or close ; to tighten. 

3. To reduce to difficulties or distress, 

STRAIGHT’EN-ED, pp. Made straight; made nar- 


row. 
STRAIGHT’EN-ER, n. He or that which straight- 


ens. ; 

STRAIGHT’EN-ING, ppr. Making straight or nar- 
row. 

STRAIGHT’FORTH, adv. Directly ; henceforth. 

STRAIGHT-FOR/WARD,a. Proceeding in a straight 
course ; not deviating, 

STRAIGHT-FOR’/WARD-NESS, x. _ Direction in a 
straight course ; undeviating rectitude. 

STRAIGHT’LIN-ED, a. Having straight lines. 

STRAIGHT’LY, adv. Ina right line; not crookedly. 

2. Tightly ; closely. 
STRAIGHT’NESS, n. The quality or state of being 


straight ; rectitude. Bacon. 
2. Narrowness ; tension ; tightness, 
STRAIGHT’-PIGHT, (strate’pite,) a Literally, 
straight-fixed ; erect. Shak 


STRAIGHT’WAY, adv. [straight and way.] Imme- 
diately ; without loss of time; without delay. 

He took the damsel by the hand, and sald to her, Talitha cuml, 

And struightway the damsel arose. — Mark v, 

[Stratentwayvs is obsolete.] 

STRAIKS, n. pl. Strong plates of iron on the circum- 
ference of a cannon wheel, over the joints of the 
fellies. 

STRAIN, v. t. [Fr. etreindre; It. strignere; Sp. es- 
trenir; L. stringo. This word retains its original 
signification, to stretch. Strain is the L. stringo, as 
straight is strictus, in different dialects. ] 

1. To stretch ; to draw with force; to extend with 
great effort; as, to strain a rope; to strain the 
shrouds of a ship; to strain the cords of an instru- 
ment. - 

2. To cause to draw with force, or wih excess of 
exertion ; to injure by pressing with too much ef- 
fort. He strained his horses or his oxen by overload- 
ing them. 

3. To stretch-violently or by violent exertion ; as, 
to strain the arm or the muscles. 

4, To put to the utmost strength. Men in desper- 
ate cases will strain themselves for relief. 

5. To press or cause to pass through some porous 
substance ; to purify or separate from extraneous 
matter by filtration; to filtor; as, to strain milk. 
Water may be strained through sand. 

Bacon. Arbuthnot. 

6. To sprain; to injure by drawing or stretching. 

Prudes decayed about may track, . 
Strain thelr nocks with looking back, Swift 
7. To make tighter ; to cause to bind closer. 


To sirain his fetters with a stricter care. Dryden, 


2. To be filtered. Water straining through sand 
becomes pure. 

STRAIN, x. A violent effort ; a stretching or exertion 
of the limbs or muscles; the force exerted on any 
material tending to disarrange or destroy the cohe- 
sion of its parts. 

2. An injury by excessive exertion, drawing 01 
stretching. : Grew. 

3. Style ; continued manner of speaking or wri- 
ting; as, the genius and strain of the book of Prov- 
erbs. Tillotson. 

So we say, poetic strains, lofty strains. 

4, Song; note; sound; or a particular part of a 
tune. 

Their heavenly harps a lower strain began. 
5. Turn; tendency ; inborn disposition. 


Because heretics have a ctrain of madness, he applied her with 
somy corporal chastisemeiits. Hayward. 


G. Manner of speech or action. 


Dryden, 


Such take too high a strain at first. ~ Bacon, 
7. Race; generation; descent. 
He \a of a noble strain. [Not in use.] Shak, 


8. Hereditary disposition. 


Intemperance and lust breed diserzes, whi 
ie erate of a nation, [Not in uce.] 4 sede in - 
. Rank: character. [@fot in use.] don. 
STRAIN/A-BLE, a. Capable of being strained. [Wot 
in use, Bacon. 
STRAIN/ED, pp. or a. Stretched; violent'y exert 
ed; filtered. - 
STRAIN/ER, xn. That through which any liquid passes 
for purification ; an Instrument for filtration. 
STRAIN/ING, ppr. Stretching; exerting with vio- 
lence; making great efforts; filtering. 
STRAIN/ING, n. Tho act of stretching; the act of 
filtering ; filtration. 

STRAINT, x. A violent stretching or tension. [Wot 
in oe Sponser. 
STRAIT, (strate.) a [See Strarcut.] Narrow ; 

cloze ; not broad, 


Strat is the gate, and narrow Is the rey that leadeth to lif, and 
few thero be that find It. — Matt. vil. 


2. Close ; intimate; as, a strait degree of favor. 


Sidney. 
3. Strict ; rigorous. 
Ile now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts, and coma strait decrees, Shak, 


4, Difficult; distressful. 

5. Straight; not crooked. 

STRAIT, n. [Seo Strarcut.] A narrow pass or 
passage, either In a mountaim or in the ocean, be- 
tween continents or other portions of land; as, the 
straits of Gibraltar; the ctraits of Magellan; the 
straits of Dover. [Jn this sense, the plural is moro gen- 
erally used than the singular, and often without any ap- 
parent reason or propriety. 

2. Distress; difficulty ; distressing necessity } fore 
merly written Strercut. [Used cither in the singu- 
lar or plural.] 

Let no man, who owns a Providence, become desperate undor 

any calamity or strait whatsoever. South, 

Ulysses made oce-cf tho pretense of natural iutirmity to conceal 

the efraits he wus fa et that time jo bis thoughts. Broome, 


STRAIT, v.t. To put to difficulties. [Jot in =e) 


STRAIT’EN, (strat’n,) v. t. To make narrow. 
In narrow clrcult, sfrattened by a foe. Milton. 
2, To contract; to confine ; as, to straiten the Brit. 


ish commerce. Addison. 
3. To make tense or tight; as, to straiten a cord. 
Dunciad. 


4, To distress ; to perplex; to press with poverty 
or other necessity ; as,a man straiiened in his cir 
cumstances. 

5. To press by want of sufficient room. 

Waters, when etraitened, as at the falls of bridges, give’ roar 

ing noise. Bacon. 
STRAIT’ EN-ED, pp. Made narrow; contracted; 
erplexed. 
STRAIT’-HAND-ED, a. 
monions; sparing; niggardly, 
STRAIT’,HAND/ED-NESS, nz. iggardliness ;  par- 
j Hall, 


simony. 
STRAIT/-LAC-ED, (-liste,) a. Griped with stays, 
We have few well-shaped that are efrait-laced. Locke, 


2. Stiff; constrained. ence, 
3. Rigid in opinion; strict. 
STRAIT’LY, adv. Narrowly ; closely. 
a Strictly ; rigorously. [For this, Sraretiy is now 
used. 
3. Closely ; intimately. 
STRAIT/NESS, n. Narrowness; as, the straitness of 
a place; straitness of mind; straitness of circum: 
stances, Bacon. 


[strait and hand.] Parsh 
Not much used.] 
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2. Strictness; rigor; as, the straitness of a man’s 
proceedings. Shak. 

3. Distress; difficulty ; pressure from necessity of 
any kind, particularly from poverty. 

4. Want; scarcity ; or rather narrowness; as, the 
straitness of the conveniences of life. Locke. 
STRAIT’-WAIST-€6AT, | x. An apparatus to con- 
STRAIT’-JACK-ET, fine the limbs of a dis- 

tracted person. 
STRAKE, pret. of Strixz. 
STRAKE, nx. [Sp. straca.] 
1. A streak. [Not used, unless in reference to the 


range of planks in a age side.] [Sce Srrzax.] 


[Ods.] [See Srri®z.]} 


2. A narrow board. [ot used.] 

3. The iron band of a wheel. [In the United 
States, this is called a band, or the tire of a Jose! 
BSTRAM, v. 7. (Dan. strammer, to stretch, to spread.] 

To spread out the limbs; to sprawl. [ZLocul and 
tulgar.) 

STRAM/ASH, c.t, [It. stramazzare.] 

To strike, beat, or bung; to break; to destroy. 
Local and rulgar.] Grose. 
BTRA-MIN’E-OUS, a. [L. stramineus, from stramen, 

straw. ] 

1. Strawy ; consisting of straw. 

2. Chaffy ; like straw ; light. 7 Burton. 

STRA-MO’NI-UM,) n. The thorn-apple, Datura 

8TRAM’O-NY, Stramonium, whose seeds and 
leaves are used in medicine. 

STRAND, n. [Sax. strand; G. D. Dan. and Sw. 
strand.] 

1. The shore or beach of the sea or ocean, or of a 
Varge lake, and perhaps of a navigable river. It is 
never used of the bank of a sinall river or pond. The 
Dutch on the Hudson apply it toa landing-place ; as, 
the strand at Kingston. 

2. One of the twists or parts of which a rope is 
composed. [Russ, struna, a cord or string.] 

Mar. Dict. 
STRAND, v. i. To drive or run agrourd on a shore 
or strand, as a ship. 

2. To break one, of the strands of a rope. 

Mar. Dict. 
STRAND, 2. i. To drift or be driven on shore ; torun 
aground ; as, a ship strands at high water. 
STRAND’ED, pp. ora. Run ashore. 
2. Having a strand broken. 
STRAND/ING, ppr. Running ashore; breaking a 
strand. f 
BSTRANG, a. Strong. [Worth of England.] Halliwell. 
STRANGE, a, [Fr. etrange; It. strano, strange, for- 
- eign, pale, wan, rude, anpolite ; stranare, to alien- 
ate, toremove, to abuse; straniare, to separate ; Sp. 
extrano, foreign, extraneous, rare, wild ; L. eztraneus ; 
W. estronaiz, strange ; estrazon, a stranger. The pri- 
mary sense of the root tran, is to depart, to proceed , 
W. trawn, over; traw, an advance or distance. ] 
1. Foreign ; belonging to another country. 
I do not cont'mn the knowledge of strange and divers toncues. 
[This sense ie nearly obsolete.} cham, 

2. Not domestic; belonging to others. 

Bo she, impatient her own fants to see, 

Taurus froin herarlf, and in strange things delights. Dacies. 

[Nearly obsolete.] 

3. New ; not before known, heard, or seen. The 
former custom was familiar ; the latter was strange 
tothem. Hence, 

4, Wonderful ; causing surprise ; exciting curios- 
fty. It is strange that n.en “"*" not receive improve- 
ment, when it is shown to be improvement, 

Sted at length, erclong I might perccive 
Strange alteration in me, Milton. 
5,-Odd; unusual ; irreguiss; not according to the 
common way. 

; Ho’s strange and peevish. 

6. Remote. [Little used.] 

7. Uncommon ; unusuals 


This made David to admire the law of God at that strange mte. 
Tillotson, 


Robinson. 


Shak 
Shak. 


8& Unacquainted. . 
They were now at a gags, looking strange at one another. 
Bacon. 

9. Strange is sometimes uttered by way of excla. 
mation. 

Strange! what extromes shoul! thns preserve the snow 

High on the Alps, or In deep caves below. We 

This is an elliptical expresalon for it is strange. 

A strunge sail ; among scamen, an unknown ves- 


IT. 


sel. 
STRANGE, v. t. To alienate; to estrange. [Not in 
wr, 
STRANGE, v.i. To wondcr; to be astonished. [Not 
in use] Glanville, 
2, To be ratranged or alienated. [ot in use.] 
STRANGE/-LOOK-ING, a, Having an odd or unu- 
sual look, 
STRANGE!LY, adv. 
ers. [ Obs. . 
2 Wonderfully ; in a manner or degree to excite 
surpriso or wonder. 
Ww strange/y ncUva are tne arts of peace! a 
Brow Beaneity delight you to al with what spirit he con- 


We 


With some relation to foreign- 


~ “ermes, 
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STRANGE/NESS, x. Foreignness; the state of be- | S'RAP}o. t. 'To beat or chastise with a strap 


longing to another country. 


If I will obey the goupel, no distance of place, no strangeness of 
country, can make any mana stranger to me, at. 
2. Distance in behavior; reserve ; coldness ; for- 
bidding manner, 


Will you not observe 


The strangeness of his altered countenance? | Shak, 


3. Remoteness from common manners or notions ; 

uncoutliness, 
Men worthicr than himself 
Here tend the savage strangeness he puts on, Shak. 

4. Alienation of mind; estrangement; mutual 
dislike. : 

This might scem a means to continue a strangenese betwoen the 

two nations, ‘Ole 
ee sense is obsolete or little used.] 

. Wonderfulness; the power of exciting surprise 
and wonder ; uncommonness that raises wonder by 
novelty. 

This raised greater tunuilts in the hearts of men, than the 
atrangenesa aud seeming unrcasonableness of all the former 
articles, South. 

STRAN’GER, n. [Fr. etranger.] 

1. A foreigner ; one who belongs to another coun- 
try. Paris and London are visited by strangers from 
all the countries of Europe. 

2. One of another town, city, state, or province, in 
the same country. The Commencements in Amer- 
ican colleges are frequented by multitudes of stran- 
gers from the neighboring towns and states. 

3. One unknown. The gentleman is a stranger 
to ine. 

4, One unacquainted. 


My child is yet a stranger to the world, Shak, 
1 was no stranger (o the original. Dryden. 
5. A guest ; a visitor. Milton. 


6. One not admitted to any communication or fel- 
lowship. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And strangers to the sun yet ripen here, Granville. 
7. In law, one not privy or party to an act. 
STRAN’GER, », t. To estrange ; to alienate. 
m use. 
STRANGLE, (strang’gl,) v. t [Fr. etrangler; It. 
strangolare; L. strangulo.] 
1. To choke ; to suffocate ; to destroy life by stop- 
ping respiration. 
Our Saxon ancestors compelled the adulteresa to strangle her 
self. Aylife. 
2. To suppress; to hinder from birth or appear- 
ance. Shak. 
STRAN’GLE-A-BLE, (strang/gl-a-bl,) a. That may 
be stran led. Chesterfield. 
STRANGLED, pp. ora. Choked ; suffocated ; sup- 
pressed 
STRAN!'GLER, x. One who strangles. 
STRAN'GLES, (-glz,) 2. Swellings in a horse’s 


throat. 
STRANGLING, ppr. Choking; suffocating; sup- 
pressing. 
STRANGLING, 2. 
stopping respiration. 
STRAN'GU-LA-TED, (strang’gu-li-ted,) a. In sur- 
gery, having the circulation stopped in any part by 
compression. A hernia is said to be strangulated, 
when it is so compressed as to obstruct the circula- 
tion in the part, and cause dangerous symptoms. 
Cyc. 
gt Pane Use ATION, n, ([Fr., from I. strangu- 
atio. 
1. The act of strangling; the act of destroying 
life by stopping respiration; suffocation. 
Wiseman. 
2. That kind of suffocation which is common to 
women in hysterics ; also, the compression of the in- 
testines in hernia, so as to suspend the circulation in 
the part. Cyc.» 
STRAN-GO’RI-OUS, a. Laboring under strangury ; 
of the nature of strangury; denoting the pain of 
strangury. Ei Cheyne. 
STRAN’/GU-RY, n. [L. stranguria; Gr.crpayyovpta; 
orpayt, a drop, and #vpor, urine.] 
A painful and stillatitious discharge of urine. 
STRAP, nr. [D. strop, a rope or halter; Dan. and Sw. 
strop: Sax. stropp: L. strupus. Strap and strop ap- 
pear to be from stripping, and perhaps stripe also ; all 
having resemblance to a strip of bark peeled from a 
tree. 
ke \ long, narrow slip of cloth or leather, of vari- 
ous forms and for various uses; as, the strap of a 
shoe or boot; straps for fastening trunks or other 
baggage, for stretching limbs in surgery, &c. 
2. A piece of leather prepared for sharpening a 
razor ; a strop. 
3. In botany, the flat part of the corollet in ligulate 
florets; also, the leaf exclusive of ts sheath in some 
SSeS. Martyn. 
4, An iron plate for connecting two or more tim- 
bers, into which it is screwed by bolts. Guilt. 
5. A piece of rope formed into a circle, used to re- 
tain a block in its position. Totten. 


The act of destroying life by 


2. To fasten or bind with u strap, 
3. To rub on a strap fur sharpening, as a razor. 

STRAP-PA’DO, n. [It, strappata, a pull, strappado; 
strappare, to pull.] : 

A tilitary punishment formerly practiced, It con- 
sisted in drawing an offender to the top of a beam, 
and Jetting him fall; by which means a limb was 
sometimes dislocated... Shak. 

STRAP-PA’DO, v. t. To torture. Milton. 

STRAP’PED, (strapt,) pp. Drawn or rubbed on a 
strap ; beaten with a strap ; fastened with a strap. 

STRAP’PING, ppt. Drawing on a strap, as a razor. 

2. Binding with a strap. 

‘3. a. Tall; lusty ; as, a strapping fellow. 
STRAP/-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. Shaped like a strap 
. In botany, ligulate, 

STRASS, 2. A colorless glass, which is the base of all 
artificial gems, and consists chiefly of silex, potash, 
borax, and oxyd of lead. re. 

STRA’TA,n. pl. [See Srratum.] Beds; layers; as, 
strata of sand, clay, or coal. 

STRAT’A-GEM, n. [L. stratagema: Fr. stratagemej 
It. stratagemma ; Gr. orpatnynpa, from orparnye ay 
to lead an army.] 

1. An artifice, particularly in war; a plan or 
scheme for deceiving an enemy. Shak. 

2. Any artifice; a trick by which some advantage 
is intended to be obtained. 


Those oft-are stratagems which errora ecem, Pope. 


STRAT-A-GEM'I€-AL, a. Containing stratagem or 
artifice. [Little used. , 
STRAT’E-GUS, m_ [Gr. croarnyos.] 

An Athenian géneral officer. Mitford. 
STRA-TE'GIE, a. Pertaining to strategy; e& 
STRA-TE’/GI€-AL, § _ fected by artifice. 
STRAT’E-GIST, x. One skilled in strategy or the 

science of directing great military movements. 
STRAT’E-GY, n. Generalship; the science of. mili- 
tary command, or the science of directing great mil- 
itary movements, 
STRATH, x. [W. ystrad.] A valley of considerable 
size, through which a riverruns. [Scottish.] { 
Jamieson. * 
STRATH’SPEY, x. A lively dance of the Scotch. 
STRAT-I-FI-CA'TION, xn. [from stratify.] The 
process by which substances in the earth have been 
formed into strata or layers. 

2. The state of being formed into layers in the 

earth. 

3. The act of laying in strata, 

STRAT'I-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. or a. Formed into a 
yas as a terrene substance; arranged in strata or 
ayers, 

STRAT‘I-FORM, a. In the form of strata. Phillips. 

STRAT’LFY, v. t. [Fr. stratifier, from L. stratum.) 

1. To form into a layer, as substances in the earth 

Thus clay, sand, and other species of earth, are ofter 
found stratified. 

2. To lay in strata. 
STRAT'I-FY-ING, ppr. 

terrene substances. 
STRAT-I-GRAPH'I€-AL, a. Belonging to stratog 


Arranging in a layer, as 


taphy. Sedgwick. 
STRAT-I-GRAPH/I€-AL-LY, adv. Ina stratigraphe 
ical manner. Sedgwick. 


STRA-TO€/RA-CY, n. [Gr. orparos, an army, and 
kpareo, to hold.] 

A military government; government by military 
chiefs and an army. Guthrie. 
STRA-TOG’RA-PHY,n. [Gr. crparos, an army, and 

yp1dw, to describe. ] 

Description of armies, or what belongs to an army. 
STRA-TON‘I€, a. Pertaining to an army. 
STRA-TOT’I€, a Warlike; military. 

STRA’TUM, n.; pl. Strarums or Strata. The latter 
is most common. [L., from sterno, to spread or lay ; 
Sax. streone.] 

1. In ge logy and mineralogy, a layer; any specie 
of earth, sand, coal, and the like, arranged in a flat 
form, distinct from the adjacent matter. The thick- 
er strata are called Bzps ; and these beds are some- 
tumos stratified, 

2. A bed or layer artificially made. 

STRA/TUS, n. [L., from stezno, to spread or Jay. 

In meteorology, a name given to one of the four fun 
damental cl..uds, from its being spread over the face 
of the sky, either uniformly or in horizontal layers. 

Olmsted. 

STRAUGHT, pp. for StretcHEp. eae. Chaucer. 

STRAW, 2. [Sax. streow, straw, and astratunt or bed; 


G. stroh; D. stroo; Dan, straae; Sw. stra; 1. stra- 
mentum, from sterno, stravi, stratum. See Etrew. 

1. The stalk or stem of certain species of grain, 
pulse, &c., chiefly of wheat, rye, onts, barley, buck- 
wheat, and peas. When used of single stalks, it ad~ 
mits of a plural, Straws. &traws may show which 
way the wind blows, We say of grain while grow- 
ing, the straw is large, or it is rusty, 

2. A mass of the stalks of certain species of grain 
when cut, and after being thrashed ; as, a bundle o 
aload of straw. In this sense, the word admits 
the plural number. 
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3. Any thing proverbially we-t4less, 
straw for the play; I will not abate a straw. 
Hudibras. 
STRAW, v.t To spread or scatter. [See Stazw and 
Strow. 
STRAW'BER-RY, m. [stron and berry; Sax. straw- 
berie. 
A Ant and its fruit of the genus Fragaria. Straw- 
berries are of various kinds, all delicious fruit. 
STRAW’BER-RY-TREB, nm. An evergreen shrub of 
the genus Arbutus; the fruit is of a fleshy substance, 
like a strawberry. Lee. Miller. 
STRAW’-BUILT, (-bilt,) a. Constructed of straw ; 
as, the suburbs of a strav-built citadel. Jiilton. 
STRAW/’-€OL-OR, (-kul-lur,) 2. The color of dry 
straw ; a beautiful yellowish color. f 
STRAW!-COL-OR-ED, (-kul-lurd,) a Of a light 
yellow, the color of dry straw. 
STRAW'-C€ROWN-ED, a. Covered with straw. 
STRAW/-CUT-TER, nz. An instrument to cut straw 
for fodder. 
STRAW’-DRAIN, 2. A drain filled with straw. 
STRAW!-HAT,2. A hat made of braided straw. 
STRAW/-ROOF-ED, (-rooft,) a. Having a roof of 
straw. Hemans. 
STRAW!-STUFF-ED, Stuffed with 
straw. Hall. 
STRAW!-WORM, (-wurm,) 2. [straw and worm.] 
A worm bred in straw. 
8TRAW’Y, a. Made of straw ; consisting of straw. 


Boyle. 

2. Like straw ; light. 

STRAY, v. %« [The elements of this word are not 
certainly known. If they are Strg, the word coin- 
cides with Sax. stregan, stregan, to scatter, to spread, 
the L. stravi, Eng, to strow, strew, or struw, also with 
G. streichen, to wander, to strike; both probably 
from the root of reach, stretch, Possibly stray is 
from the It. straviere, from L. extra and via. I am 
inclised, however, to refer it to a Teutonic origin. 
See Straccte.]} 

1. To wander, as from a direct course ; to deviate 
or go out of the way. We say, to stray from the 
path or road into the forest or wood. 

2. To wander from company, or from the proper 
limits; as, a sheep strays.from the flock ; a horse 
strays from an inclosure. 

3. To rove; to wander from the path of duty or 
rectitude ; to err; to deviate. 

We have erred and etrayed. Com. Prayer. 

4, To wander; to rove at large; to play free and 
unconfined. 

Lo, the glad gales o’er all her beauties stray, 
Breathe on her lips and iu her bosom play. 

5. To wander; to run a serpentine course. 

Denham. 


(-stuft,) a. 


Pope. 


Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 


STRAY, v. t. To mislead. [Wot in use. Shak. 
STRAY, 2. Any domestic animal that has left an in- 
closure or its proper place and company, and wan- 
dors at large or is lost. The laws provide that strays 
shall be taken up, impounded, and advertised. 
Beeing him wander about, I took him up fora stray. Dryden. 


2. The act of wandering. [Little used.] Shak. 

STRAY’/ER, x A wanderer. 

STRAY’ING, ppr. Wandering; roving; departing 
from the direct course, from the proper inclosure, or 
from the path of duty. 

STRAY'ING, n. The act of wandering away. 

STREAK, (streek,) x. [Sax. strica, a line, ibetlons 
course ; strican, to go; stric, a stroke, a plague, and 
strec, a stretch; G. streich, a stroke or stripe, an 
strich, id.; D. streek, a course ; Dan. streg, a stroke 
or line; strikke, a cord; strég, a stroke, a tract, a 


° 
row ; Sw. strak; Ir. strioc. These have all the same 
elements, and the L. stria is probably a contraction 
of the same word ; Sp. traca, without a prefix.] 

1, Aline or long mark, of a different color from 
the ground; a stripe. 
What mean those colored etreake in heaven? Milton. 
2. In a ship, a uniform range of planks on the side 
or bottom, reaching from the stem to the stern. 
Mar. Dict. 
Sometimes pronounced strake.] 
. In mineralogy, the color and appearance which 
the surface of a minera! presents when scratched. 
Dana, 

STREAK, v. t. To form streaks or stripes in; to 
stripe ; to variegate with lines of a different color, 
or of different colors. 

A mule admirably streaked and dappled with white and black. 


Sandys. 
Now streaked and glowing with the morning red. Prior. 
2. To stretch. [Jot elegant,] Halliwell. 


STREAK, »v. i. To run swiftly. Hence, perhaps, the 
vulgar expregsion, to streak it, i, e., to stretch it, for 
run swiftly. 

STREAK’ED, (streekt or streek’ed,) pp. or a 
Marked or variegated with stripes of a different 

STREAKING, ppr. Making streaks in. [color. 

STREAK’Y, a, Having stripes; striped; variegated 
with lines of a different color. 
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Icare nota| STREAM, n. (Sax. stream: G. strom; D. stroom; 


Dan. st?P8m; Sw. strom; W. ystrym; Ir. sreamh or 
sreav. If m is radical, this word belongs to Class 
Rm. 

1. in current of water or other fluid ; # liquid sub- 
stance flowing in a line or course, either on the 
earth, as a river or brook, or from a vessel or other 
reservoir or fountain. Hence, 

2. A river, brook, or rivulet. 

3. A current of water in the ocean; as, the Guif 
Stream. : 

4. A current of melted metal or other substance ; 
ag, a stream of Jead or iron flowing from a furnace ; 
a stream of lava from a volcano. 

5. Any thing issuing from a source and moving 
with a continued succession of parts; as, a stream of 
words; a stream of sand. 

A sircam of beneficence, Atterbury. 

6. A continued current or course ; aS, 8 stream of 
weather. [Not used.] Ralegh. 

The stream of his life. Shak, 

7. A current of air or gas, or of light. 

8 Current; drift; as of opinions or manners. It 
is difficult to oppose the stream of public opinion. 

9. Water. 

STREAM, v. i. To flow; to move or run in a con- 
tinuous current. Blood streams from a vein. 


Beneath the banks where rivers stream. Milton, 
2. To emit ; to pour out in abundance. His eyes 
streamed with tears. 
3. To issue with continuance, not by fits. 
From opening skies my streaming glories shine. Pope. 


4, To issue or shoot in streaks ; as, light streaming 
from the east. 
5. To extend; to stretch in a long line; as, a flag 
streaming in the wind. 
STREAM, v.t. To mark with colors or embroidery 
in long tracts. 
The herald’s mantle is streamed with gold. Bacon. 


STREAWM’ER, n. Anensign or flag; a pennon ex- 
tended or flowing in the wind ; a poetic use of the 
word. 

Brave Rupert from afar appears, 
Whose waving streamera the glad general lmows. Dryden. 
2. A luminous beam or column, sometimes called 
auroral streamer; one of the forms of the Aurora Bo- 
realis. 

STREAM/’ING, ppr. or a. Flowing; running in a 

current. 
_ 2 Emitting ; pouring out in abundance ; as, stream- 
ing eyes. 
. Flowing; floating loosely ; as a flag. 
STREAM/LET, 2 A small stream; a rivulet; a rill. 
Thomson. 

STREAM!-TIN, 2. Particles or masses of tin-ore 
found in alluvial ground. Brande 

STREAM/Y, a. Abounding with rinning water. 

Arcadia, 
However streamy now, adust and dry, 


Denied the goddess water. Prior. 
2, Flowing with a current or streak. 
His nodding helm emits a streamy ray. Pope. 


STREAM’-WORKS, x. pl. Among Cornish miners, 
alluvial deposits of tin-ore, usually worked in the 
open air. Ure. 

STREEK, v. t. [Sax. streccan, to stretch.] 

To lay out, as a dead body. [JVot in use.] 
Brande. 

STREET, ». [Sax. strete, strete; G. strasse; D. 

straat ; Sw. strat; Dan. strede; Ir. sraid; W. ystryd; 

It. strada; Sp. estrada; L. stratum, from stratus, 

strewed or spread: See Strew.] 

1. Properly, a paved way or road; but in usage, 
any way or road in a city, chiefly a main way, in 
distinction from a lane or alley. 

2. Among the people of New England, any public 
highway. 

3. Streets, pl.; any public way, road, or place. 

That there be no complaining in our streets. — Pa, cxliv. 


STREET’-WALK-ER, (-wawk-,) n. [street and wal. ] 
A common prostitute that offers herself to sale in the 
streets, 

STREET’-WARD, n. [street and ward.] Formerly, 


an officer who had the care of the streets. Cowel, 
STRELGHT, (strate,) » A narrow. [Obs.] [See 
Srrait. 

STREIGHT, adv. Strictly. [Obs.] [See Srnart.] 
STREL/ITZ, m. [Russ.] A soldier of the ancient 
Muscovite militia, Brande. 

STRENE, 2. Race; offepring. [Obs.] Chaucer. 


STRENGTH, nm [Sax. strength, from streng, strong. 
See Strone.] 

1. That property or quality of an animal body by 
which it is enabled to move itself or other bodies. 
We say, asick man has not strength to walk, or to 
raise his head or his arm. We say, a man has’ 
strength to lift'a weight, or to draw it. This quality 
is called also Powrr and Forcs. But force is also 
used to denote the effect of strength exerted, or the 
quantity of motion. Strength, in this sense, is posi- 
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tive, or the power of producing positive motion or 
action, and is opposed to Wzaxnrss, 

2. Firmness ; solidity or toughness; the quality of 
bodies by which they sustain the application of force 
without breaking or yielding. Thus we epeak of 
the strength of a bone, the strength of a beam, the 
strength of a wall, the strength of a rope. In this 
sense, strength is a passive quality, and is opposed to 
Weaxness or Franoisiiry. 

3. Power or vigor of any kind, 

This act 

Shall crush the strength of Satan, Mition, 

Strength there must be either of love or war, Holyday. 

4. Power of resisting attacks; fastness; as, the 
strength of a castle or fort, ; 

5. Support; that which supports; that which sup- 
plies strength ; security. 

God is our refuge and strength. — Pa. xlvi, 


6, Power of mind ; intellectual force ; the power of 
any faculty ; as, strength of memory ; strength of rea- 
son ; strength of judgment, 

7. Spirit ; animation. 

Methinks I feel new strength within me riee. Milton, 


8. Force of writing; vigor; nervous diction. The 
strength of words, of style, of expression, and the 
like, consists in the full and forcible exhibition of 
ideas, by which a sensible or deep impression is 
made on the mind of a hearer or reader. It is dis- 
tinguished from Sortness or Sweetneas. Strength 
of language enforces an argument, produces convic 
tion, or excites wonder or other strong emotion ; say 
ness and sweetness give pleasure. 

And praise the easy vigor of a line, 

Where Denhiam’s strength and Waller's sweetness Join. Pope, 

9. Vividness ; as, strength of colors or coloring. 

10. Spirit ; the quality of any Jiquor which has the 
power of affecting the taste, or of producing sensible 
effects on other bodies; as, the strength of wine or 
spirit ; the strength of an acid. 

1]. The virtue or spixit of any vegetable, or of its 
juices or qualities, 

12. Legal or maral force; validity; the quality of 
binding, uniting, or securing ; as, the strength of so 
cial or legal obligations ; the strength of law; tht 
strength of public opinion or custom. 

13. Vigor; natural force ; as, the strength of nitu 
ral affection. 

14. That which supports; confidence. 

The allies, after a successful summer, are too apt, upon the 
strength of It, to neglect preparation for the ensuing came 
paign. Addison. 

15. Amount of force, military or naval; an arm 
or navy ; number of troops or ships well appoin' 
Wye is the etrength of the enemy by land, or by 
sea 

16. Soundness ; force ; the quality that convinces, 
persuades, or commands assent ; as, the strength of an 
argument or of reasoning; the strength of evidence. 

17. Vehemence ; force proceeding from motion, 
and proportioned to it ; as, the strength of wind, ora 
current of water. 

18. Degree of brightness or vividness ; as, the 
strength of light. cA 

19. Fortification ; fortress; as, ah inaccessible 
strength. [Not in use.] Milton. 

20. Support; maintenance of power. 


What they boded would be a mischief to us, pes are baset 
shall be one of our principal strengths. [Not used.] Sprat. 


STRENGTH, v.t, Tostrengthen. [Wot in use.] 
STRENGTH’ EN, (strength’n,) v. t. To make strong 
or stronger ; to add strength to, either physical, legal, 
or moral ; as, to strengthen a limb ; to strengthen an 
obligation. 
in To confirm ; to establish ; as, to strengtWen au- 


ority. 

3. ‘To animate ; to ewcourage ; to fix in resolution. 

cane ig abd encournge him, and strengthen him, — 
ut, iil. 


4. To cause to increase in power or security. 
Let noble Warwick, Cobham, and the rest, 
‘With powerful policy eirengthen themselves, Shak. 
STRENGTH’EN, v. i. To grow strong or stronger. 


The disease that shall deatroy at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his oe 
‘ope. 


STRENGTH’EN-ED, pp. Made strong or stronger; + 


confirmed. 
STRENGTH/EN-ER, 2.° That which increases 
strength, physical or moral. 
2. In medicine, something which, taken into the 
system, increases vital energy and strength of ac- 


tion. 
STRENGTH’EN-ING, ppr. or a. Increasing strength, 
olen: or moral ; confirming; animating. 
is} Be NGTH’LESS, a, Wanting strength; destitute 
of power. 
2. Wanting spirit. [Little used., Boyle, 
STREN’YU-OUS, (stren/yu-us,) a, [L. strenuus; It 
strenuo; W. tren, force, also, impetuous, The sense 
is, pressing, straining, or rushing forward.] 
1, Eagerly prossing or urgent; zealous; ardent; 
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as, a strenuous advocate for national rights ; a stren- 
tous opposer of African slavery. : 

2. Bold and active ; valiant, intrepid, and ardent; 
as, a strenuous defender of bis country. 

STREN’U-OUS-LY, ado. With eager and pressing 
zeal; ardently. 

oe noe A vigorously ; actively. 

STREN’U-OUS-NESS, n. Eagerness; earnestness ; 
active zeal ; ardor in pursuit of an object, or in oppo- 
sition to a measure. 

STREPENT, a. [L. strepens, strepo.] 

Noisy ; loud, [Little used.} 

STREP’ER-OUS, a. [L. strepo.] 

Loud ; boisterous. [Little geet 

STRESS, zn. [W. trais, force, violence, oppression ; 
treissaw, to force or drive; Ir. treise, force ; Arm. 
tregzen, a twist ; trozeza, trouezal, to truss, Fr. trous- 
ser. Hence, distress, trestle, &e.] 

1. Force; urgency; pressure ; importance; that 
which bears with most weight ; as, the stress of a le- 
ga! question. Consider how much stress is laid on 
the exercise of charity in the New Testament. 

This, on which the great stress of the business depends. Locke. 


2. Force, or violence ; as, stress of weather. 
3. Force ; violence ; strain. - 


Though the faculties of the mind are improved by exercise, yet 
they must not be put to a etress beyond thelr strength, 
er 


Shenstone. 


STRESS, v. t. To press; to urge; to distress; to put 
to difficulties. [Little used.] Spenser. 
STRETCH, v. t. [Sax. streccan; D. strekken + G. streck- 
en; Dan. strekker ; Sw. straécka; probably formed on 

the root of reach, right, L. rego, &c.] 
1, To draw out to greater length ; to extend ina 
line ; a3, to stretch @ cord or a rope. 
2. To extend in breadth ; as, to stretch cloth. 
3. To spread ; to expand ; as, to stretch the wings. 
4. To reach ; to extend. 
Stretch thine hand to the poor. — Ecclus, 


5. To spread; to display ; as, to stretch forth the 
heavens. Tillotson. 
6. To draw or pull out in length, to strain; as, to 
stretch a tendon or muscle, 
7. To make tense ; to strain. 
So the stretched cord the shackled dancer tries. Smith. 


8. To extend mentally ; as, to stretch the mind or 
thoughts. “ 

9. To exaggerate ; to extend too far; as, to stretch 
the truth ; to stretch one’s credit. 

STRETCH, v.i. To be extended; to be drawn out 
in length or in breadth, or both. A wet hempen cord 
or cloth contracts ; in drying, it stretches. 

2. To be extended ; to spread ; as, a Jake stretches 
over a hundred miles of earth. Lake Erie stretches 
from Niagara nearly to Huron. Hence, 

3. To stretch to, is to reach. 

4. To be extended, or to bear extension, without 
breaking, as clastic substances. 

The inner membrane — because it would stretch and yield, re- 

mained unbroken. Boyle. 


5. To strain beyond the truth; to exaggerate. A 
man who is apt to stretch has less credit than others. 
6. In navigation, to sail; to direct a course. It is 
often understood to signify to sail under a great spread 
of canvas close hauled. In this it differs from Stanp, 
which implies no press of sail. We were standing to 
the ven when we saw a ship stretching to the south- 
ward. ~ 
___ 7%. To make violent efforts in running. 
@TRETCH, zr. Extension in Jength or in breadth; 
reach ; 43, a great stretch of wings. Ray. 
2. Effort ; struggle; strain. 
Those put lawful authority upon the stretch to the abuse of power, 


under color of prerogative. L’Estrange. 
3. Force of body ; straining.- 
By etretch of arms the distant shore to gain. Dryden, 


4, Utmost extent of meaning. ; 
Quotations, in thelr utmost stretch, can signify no more than that 


Luther lay under severe agonies of min Werbury. 
5. Utmost reach of power. ~ 
This is the utmost stretch that nature can. Granville. 


6. In sailing, a tack ; the reach or extent of prog- 
ress on one tack. Mar, Dict. 

7. Course ; direction ; as, the stretch of seams of 
coal. : Kirwan. 
STRETCH’ED, (strecht,) pp. or a. Drawn out in 

length ; extended ; exerted to the utmost. 
8TRETCH’ER, 2. He or that which stretches, 
2. A brick or stone laid with its longer face in the 
surface of the wall. Guilt. 
3. A piece of timber in building. 
4. A narrow piece of plank placed across a boat 
for the rowers to set their feet against. 
Mar. Pict, 
STRETCHING, ppr. Drawing out in length; ex- 
tending ; spreading ; exerting force. 
ITREW, (atri or stré,) v. t. [Goth. strawan; Sax. 
streawian, streowian; G. streuen; D. strooijen; Dan. 
striier ; Sw. stré ; vontracted from stregan, which is 
retained in the Saxon. The Latin has sterno, stravi ; 


the latter is our strew, straw. This verb is written 
straw, strew, or strow; straw is nearly obsolete, and 
strow is obsolescent. Strew is generally used.] 

1. To scatter ; to spread by scattering ; always ap- 
plied to dry substances separable into parts or parti- 
cles; as, to stvew seed in beds; to strew sand on or 
over a floor ; to strew flowers over a grave. 

2, To spread by being scattered over. 


The snow which does the top of Pindus strew, Spenser. 
Is thine alone the seed that strewe the plain? Pope. 
3. To scatter loosely. 

And strewed his mangled limts about the field. Dryden. 


STREW’ED, (stride,) pp. Scattered ; spread by scat- 
tering ; as, sand strewed on paper. 

2. Covered or sprinkled with something scattered ; 
as, a floor strewed with sand. 

STREW'ING, ppr. Scattering ; spreading over. 
STREW'ING, xn. The act of scattering or spreading 
over. 

2. Any thing fit to be strewed. Shak. 
STREW/MENT, x. Any thing scattered in decora- 
tion. [Wot used.] Shak. 
STRI’ A, n. pl. [L. See Sper In natural history, 
small channels or thread-like lines in the shells of 

cockles and in other substances, 

2.'The fillets between the flutes of columns, piias- 
ters, &c. Gloss. of Archit. 

STRIATE, ) a. Formed with small channels; 
STRYA-TED, channeled. 

2. In naturel history, streaked ; marked or scored 
with superficial or very slender lincs'; marked with 
fine paralle! lines. Martyn. Smith. 

Striated fracture, in mineralogy, consists of long, 
narrow, separable parts, laid on or besido.each other, 

Kirwa:. 
STRI-A/TJON, 2. The state of being striated or 
marked with fine parallel lines, 
STRI’/A-TURE, rn. See Srrtation, Woodward. 
STRICK, xn. [Gr. spf, L. striz, a screech-owl.] 


A bird of illomen. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
STRICK’EN, pp. of Srrixz. Struck; smitten; as, 
the stricken deer. [See Srrixz.] Spenser. 


2. Advanced ; worn; far gone. 
ei oe old and well atricken in age. — Gen. xxxiv. 
2s 


A strike ; an instrument to 


STRICK'LE, (strik/1,) 2. 
[In the 


strike grain to a level with the measure, 
United States the word Srurxe is used.] 
2. An instrument for whetting scythes. 


STRICT, a. [L. strictus, from stringo; Sax. strec. 
See Strat. 
1. Strained ; drawn close; tight ; as, a strict em- 


brace ; a strict ligature. Arbuthnot. Dryden. 
2. Tense ; not relaxed ; as, a strict or Jax fiber. 
Arbuthnot, 

3. Exact ; accurate ; rigorously nice ; as, to keep 
strict watch. Observe the strictest rules of virtue 
and decorum, 

4, Severe; rigorous; governed or governing by 
exact rules ; observing exact rules; as, the father is 
very strict in observing the Sabbath. The master is 
very strict with his apprentices. 

5. Rigorous; not mild or indulgent ; as, strict 
laws. 

6. Confined ; limited; not with latitude; as, to 
understand words in a strict sense. 

STRICT’LY, adv. Closely ; tightly. 

2. Exactly; with nice accuracy; as, patriotism, 
strictly so called, is a noble virtue. 

3. Positively. He commanded his son strictly to 
proceed no further. 

4. Rigorously ; severely ; without remission or in- 
dulgence. 

Examine thyself strictly, whether thou didst not best at first. 

; Bacon. 


STRI€T’NESS, mm Closeness 3 tightness ; opposed to 
Laxitr. 

2. Exactness in the observance of rules, laws, 
rites, and the like; rigorous accuracy ; nice regu- 
larity or precision. 

I could not grant too much or distrust too little, to men thet pre- 

tended singular piety and religious strictnese. K, Charles. 

3. Rigor; severity. 

These commissioners proceeded with such strictness and severity 

as did much obscure the king’s mercy. Bacon. 
STRICT'URE, (strikt/yur,) 2. [L. strictura. See 
Strixe and Srroxze, which unite with L. stringo.] 

1. A stroke ; a glance ; a touch. Hale. 

2. A touch of criticism ; critical remark ; censure. 

I have given myself the liberty of these atricturee hy way of 

reflection on every paseage. Hammond, 

3. A drawing; 2 spastic or other morbid contrac- 
tion of any age of the body. Arbuthnot. 

STRIDE,n. ([Sax. strede, a step; gestridan, to stride ; 
bestridan, to bestride ; probably formed on the root 
of L. gradior, Shemitic N74, in Syr. to go, Ch. to 
spread, Sax. stredan, id.] 

A long step. 

Her voice theatrically loud, 
And masculine her stride. Bwift. 

STRIDE, v. i.; pret, Strip, Stxope; pp. Srziv, 
Stripper. 


1. To walk with long steps. 


Mars in the middle of the shining shield 
Is graved, and strides along the field. Dryden. 
2. To straddle. 
STRIDE, v. t. To pass over at a step 
Bee him astride 
Valloys wide. Arbuthnot, 


STRID/ING, ppr. Walking with jong steps; passing 
over at a step, 
gestpon n. [L.] A harsh, creaking noise, or a 


crack, Dryden. 
STRID/U-LOUS, a. [L. stridulus.] 
Making a smail, harsh sound, or a crcaking. 


Brown, 
STRIFE, 2, [Norm. estrif. See Strrvz.]  . 

1, Exertion or contention for superiority ; contest 
of emulation, either by intellectual or pl:ysical ef- 
forts. Strife may be carried on between students or 
between mechanics. 

Doting about questions and etrifes of worde,—1 Tim, vi. 
Thus gods contended — noble strife — 
Who most should case the wants of life, Congrevs. 

2. Contention in anger or enmity ; contes? ; strug: 
gle for victory ; quarrel or war. 

Tand my people were at great strife with the children of Ammon. 

—Judges xii, 
These vows, thus granted, ratsed a strife above, 


- Betwixt the god of war and queen of love, Dien. 
3. Opposition ; contrariety ; contrast. 
Artificial strife 
Lives In these touches livelier than life. Shak, 


4, The agitation produced by different qualities; 
as, the strife of acid and alkalj. [Little used.] 
Jolinson. 
STRIFE/FUL, a. Contentious ; discordant. 
The ope was strifeful and ambitious, 
And the fox guileful and most covetous, Spenser. 


STRIGIL, z [L.] Among the ancients, an instru 
ment of metal, ivary, or horn, used for scraping the 
skin at the bath. Smith’s Dict. 

STRIG’MENT, xn. [L, strigmentum, from stringo.] 

Scraping; that which is scraped off. [Wot in use.] 

Brown 

STRI-GOSE’, 

STRIGOUS, § @ 

In botany, a sizigous leaf is one set with stiff 
lanceolate bristles. Martyn. . 

STRIKE, v. t.; pret. Struck ; pp. Struck and Srricz- 
EN; but struck is if the most common use. StrRoox 
is wholly obsolete. [Sax. astrican, to strike, D. 
stryken, to strike, and to stroke, to smooth, to anoint 
or rub over, to slide; G. streichen, to pass, move, or 
ramble, to depart, to touch, to stroke, to glide or 
glance over, to lower or strike, as sails, to curry, (L. 
stringo, strigil,) to sweep together, to spread, as a 
plaster, to play on a violin, to card, as wool, to strike 
or whip, as with a rod; streich, strich, a stroke, 
stripe, or Jash, Eng. streak: Dan, streg, a stroke ; 
stryger, to rub, to stroke, to strike, to trim, to iron, or 
smooth, to strike, as sails, to whip, to play on a violin, 
to glide along, to plane; Sw, stryka, id. We see 
that strike, stroke, and streak, and the L. stringo, 
whence strain, strict, stricture, &c., are all radically 
one word. Strong is of the same family. Hence 
we see the senso is, to rub, to scrape ; but it includes 
often thé sense of thrusting. It is to touch or graze 
with a sweeping or stroke. Hence our sense of 
striking a measure of grain, and strike, strickle, and 
a stroke of the pencil in painting. Hence the use of 
stricken, applied to age, worn with age, as in the L, 
strigo, thé’ same word differently applied. Hence 
also we see the propriety of the use of stricture, ap: 
plied to criticism. It seems to be formed on the root 
of rake and stretch. 

1. To touch or hit with some force, either with the 
hand or an instrument ; to give a blow to, cither with 
the open hand, the fist, a stick, club, or whip, or 
with a pointed instrument, or with a ball or an 
arrow @ischarged. An arrow struck the shicld; a 
ball strikes a ship between wind axd water. 

Ho at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer, while I truck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius, 
2. To dash ; to throw with a quick motion. 
“nee ee of the blood, and strike it on the two sido-posts, 
xX. x! 


[L. strigosus, from strigo.] 


Shak. 


3. To stamp; to impress; to coin; as, to strike 
coin at the mint; to strike dollars or sovereigns, 
or copper coin. 

4. To thrust in; to cause to enter or penetrate; 
as, a tree strikes its roct deep. 

5. To punish ; to afflict; as Sure is also used. 

To punish the just fa not good, nor w strike princes for equity, — 

Prov. xvii. < 

6. To cause to sound; to notify by sound ; as, the 

clock strikes twelve ; the drums sirv:c up 2 march. 
Shek. Enolles. 

7. In seamanship, to lower; to Iet down; as, te 
strike sail; to strike a flag or ensign ; to strike a yord 
or a top-mast in a gale ; [that is, torunorsiip down.] 

Jéer. Dict. 

8. To impress strongly ; to affect cecsibly with 
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strong emotion; as, to strike the mind with sur- 
prise; to strike with wonder, alarm, dread, or hor- 
ror. 

Mice works of art strike und surprise Fe ee ee 


terbury. 
There please as denuties, here as wonders airike. Pope. 


STR 


sibel 3 impressive ; a8, a striking representation or 
mage. 
3. Strong; exact; adnpted to make impression ; 
as, a striking resemblance of features. 
STRIK/ING-LY, ade. In such a manner as to affect 
or surprise ;.forcibly ; strongly ; impressively. 


9. To make and ratify ; a8, to strike a bargain, L. |STRIK/ING-NESS, n, The quality of affecting or 


fedus ferire. This expression probably arose from 
the practice of the parties striking a victim when 
they concluded a bargain. 

10. To produce by a sudden action. 

Waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes a universal peace through eea and land. Milton, 

11. To affect in some particular manner by a sud- 
den impression or impulse; as, the plan proposed 

es me favorably ; to strike one dead; to strike 
one blind; to strike one dumb. Shak, Dryden, 

12, To level a measure of grain, salt, or the lke, 
Bypecaping off with a straight instrument what is 
above the level of the top. 

13. To lade.into a cooler. Edwards, W. Indies. 

14, To be advanced or worn with age; used in the 
participle ; as, he was stricken in years or age; well 
etruck in years, Shak. 

15. To run on; to ground; asa ship. 

To strike up ; to cause to sound ; to begin to beat. 

Strike up the drums, Shak, 

2. To begin to sing or play; as, to strike up a 
tune. 

To strike off; to erase from an actount ; to deduct ; 
as, to strike off the interest of a debt. 

2, To impress ; to print; as, to strike off a thousand 
copies of a book. 

3. To separate by a blow or any sudden action ; 
as, to strike off a man’s head with a cimeter; to 
strike off what is superfluous or corrupt. 

To strike out; to produce by collision ; to force out ; 
as, to strike out sparks with steel. 

2. To blot out ; to efface ; to erase. 

To methodize Js as necessary xs to strike out. Pope. 


3. To form something new by a quick effort ; to 
devise ; to invent; to contrive ; as, to strike out a 
new plan of finance. 

ITRIKE, v. 4 To make a quick blow or thrust. 
It pleased the king 


To strike st me upon his misconstruction. Shak, 


surprising. 

STRING n, [Sax. string; D. and Dan. streng; G. 
strang if also n. wrth, G. strick ; scuabced with 
strong, L. stringo, from drawing, e@etching; Ir. 
srang, a string 3 sreangaim, to draw. 

1. A small rope, line, or cord, or a slender strip of 
leather or other like substance, used for fastening or 
tying things, 

2. A ribbon, 

Round Ormond’s knee thou tyest the mystic string, Prior. 

3. A thread on which any thing is filed ; and 
hence, a line of things; as, a string of uhells or 
beads, Addison. 

4. The cord of a musical instrument, as of a harp- 
sichord, harp, or violin; as, an instrument of ten 
strings. Scripture. 

5. A fiber, as of a plant. 

Dackweed putteth forth a little string into the water, from the 

bottom, Bacon. 

6. A nerve or tendon of an animal body. 

The string of his tongue was loosed. — Mark vil, 
This is not a technical word.} 
. The line or cord of a bow. 
He twangs-the quivering strin,. Pope. 

8. A series of things connected or following in 
succession ; any concatenation of things ; as, a string 
of arguments ; a string of propositions. 

9. In ship-building, the highest range of,planks in 
a ship’s coiling, or that between the gunwale and the 
upper edge of the upper deck ports. Mar. Dict. 

10. The tough substance that unites the two parts 
of the pericarp of leguminous plants ; as, the strings 
of beans. 

11. Among Cornish miners, the name of small, 
filamentous ramifications of a metallic vein. Ure. 

To tave two strings to the bow ; to have two expedi- 
ents for executing a project or gaining a purpose; to 
have a double advantage, or to have two views. [Jn 
the latter sense; unusual. ] 


2. To hit; to collide; to dash against; to clash;| STRING, v. t.; pret. and pp. Srrune. To furnish 


as, a hammer strikes against the bell of a clock. 

3. To sound by percussion; to be struck. The 

( Clock strikes. 
\ 4 To make an attack. 
> A trike 
Ries pet ar 
5. To hit; to touch; to act on by appulse. 
Baloder light from striking on it, and its colors vanish. Locke. 


Shak. 


with strings. 


Has not wise nature strung the legs and feet? Gay. 
2. To put in tune a stringed instrument. 
For here the Muse so oft her harp has strung. Addison, 


3. To file ; to put on a line ; as, to string beads or 
aris. Spectator. 
4. To make tense ; to strengthen. 


STRIP, 2. 


STR 


privileges. Let us strip thia subject of all its adven- 
titious glare. 

5s To rob ; to plunder; as, robbers strip a house. 

6. To bereave ; to deprive; to impoverish; as, 
mnan stri of his fortune. 

7. To deprive ; to make bare by cutting, grazing, 
or other means; a8, Cattle strip the ground of its 
herbage. ' 

8, To pu}l off husks ; to husk ; as, to strip maize, 
or the ears of maize. America, 

9. To press out the last milk at a milking. 

10. To unri hi mena 

. To unrig ; as, to strip a ship. ee 

ll. To pare off the surface of land in strips, and 
turn over the strips upon the adjoin:ng surface. 

To strip off; to pull or take off; as, to strip of a 
covering ; to off a mask or disguise. 

2. To cast off. [Not in use. Shek, 

3. To separate from something connected. [Wot 
in use.] 

[We may observe the primary sense of this word 
is to peel or skin, hence to pull off in a Jong, narrow 

fiece ; hence stripe. 

[G. streif, a stripe, a streak; D. streep, a 
stroke, @ line, a stripe ; Dan. stribe.] 

1. A narrow piece, comparatively long; as, a strip 
of cloth. 

2. Waste, in a legal senso; destruction of fences, 
buildings, timber, &c. [Norm. estrippe.] 

Massachusetts, 


STRIPE, n. [See Starr. It is probable that this word 


is taken from stripping.] 

. 1. A line, or long, narrow division of any thing, of 
a different color from the ground ; as, a stripe of 

on a green ground ; hence, any linear variation of 
color. Bacon. 

2. A strip, or long, narrow piece attached to some- 
thing of a different color; as,a long stripe sewed 
upon a garment. 

3. The wale, or Jong, narrow mark discolored by s 
lash or rod. 

4. A stroke made with a lash, whip, rod, strap, 0% 
scourge. E 

Forty stripes may he give him, and not exceed. — Deut, £2¥%. 

A blow with a club is not a stripe.] 
Affliction ; punishment ; sufferings. 
By his stripes we are healed, — Js. lil. 


STRIPE, v.t. To make stripes; to form with lines of 
different colors ; to variegate with stripes, 
2. To strike; to lash. [Little wsed.] 
Formed with lines of differs 


STRIP’ ED, (stript,) pp. 
ent colors. 
2. a. Having stripes of different colors. 
STRIP/ING, ppr. Forming with stripes. 
STRIP’LING, xn. [from strip, stripe; primarily, a tall, 


slender youth, one that shoots up suddenly. 
A youth in the state of adolescence, or just pass- 
ing from boyhood to manhood ; a lad. 


And the king said, Inquire thou whose son the stripiing fs, —3 
Bam. xviii. 


Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood. Dryden. 


5. To deprive of strings ; as, to string beans, 
STRING’-BOARD, nz. A board with its face next the 
well-hole, in a wooden staircase, which receives the 
end of the steps. Brande. 
STRING’/-COURSE, 2. A projecting, horizontal 
band or line of moldings in a building. 
: Gloss. of Archit. 
STRING/ED, a. Having strings; as, a stringed in- 
strument. 
2. Produced by strings; as, stringed ager : 


STRIN'GENT, a, Binding strongly ; urgent. 
STRING/HALT, x. [string and halt.] A sudden 
twitching of the hinder leg of a horse, or an invol- 
untary or convulsive motion of the muscles that ex- 
tend or bend the hough. Far. Dictw 
[This word, in some of the United States, is cor- 
rupted into SrrincHat. 
STRING/I-NESS, x The state of being stringy. 
STRING/ING, ppr. Furnishing with strings ; putting 
in tune; filing; making tense; depriving of strings, 
STRING/LESS, a. Having no strings. 
His tonguo |s now a stringless instrument. Shak. 


STRING/-PIECE, 2. A piece of timber in bridges. 
STRING/Y, a. Consisting of strings or small threads 5 
fibrous ; filamentous ; as, 8 stringy root. Grew. 

2. Ropy ; viscid; gluey ; that may be drawn into 
a thread. 
STRIP,v. t [G. streifen, to strip, to flay, to stripe or 


6. To sSund with blows. . 

Whilet any trump did sound, or drum struck up, Shak, 
- % To run upon; to bestranded. The ship struck 
at twelve, and remained fast. : 

8. To pass with a quick or strong effect; to dart ; 
to penetrate, 

Now and then a beam of wit or paasdon strikes through the 

obscurity of the poom, Dryden. 

9. To lower a flag or colors in token of respect, 
orto signify a surrender of the ship to an enemy. 

10. To break forth; as, to strike into reputation. 
[Wot in wse.] 

To strike in; to enter suddenly; also, to recede 
from the surface, as an eruption ; to disappear. 

To strike tn with; to conform to ; to suit itself to; 
te join with at once. South, 

To strike out; to wander; to make a sudden ex- 
cursion ; a8, to strike out into an irregular course of 
life. , Collier. 

To strike; among workmen in manufactories, in 
England, is to quit work in a body, or by combina- 
tion, in order to compel their employers to raise their 


STRIP’PED, (stript,) pp. Pulled or torn off; peeled ; 

skinned ; deprived; divested; made naked; im 
verished ; husked, as maize, 

STRIP’PER, nr. One that strips. 

STRIPPING, ppr. Pulling off; peeling; skinning; 
flaying ; depriving; divesting ; busking. 

STRIP’PINGS, x. pl. The last milk drawn from a 
cow ata milking. Halliwell. [Various dialects.} 

New England, 

STRIVE, v. i; pret. StRovye; pp. Srriven. [G. stre- 
ben; D. streeven ; Sw. strafva; Dan. streber ; formed 
perhaps on the Heb. 235. This word coincides in el- 
ements with drive, and the primary sense is nearly 
the same. See Riva. 

1. To make efforts ; to use exertions; to endeavor 
with earestness ; to labor hard ; applicable to exer- 
tions of body or mind. A workman strives to per- 
form his task before another;a student strives ta 
excel his fellows in improvement. 

Was it for this that his ambition strove 

To equal Cesar first, and after Jove? Cowley. 

Strive with me Iu your prayers to God for me. —Rom. xv. 

Strive to enter in at the strait gate. — Luke xiii, 


2. To contend ; to contest ; to struggle in oppost- 
tion to another; to be in contention or dispute ; fal- 
lowed by against or with before the person or thing 
opposed ; a8, strive against temptation ; strive for the 


wages. 

STRIKE, x. An instrument with a straight edge for 
leveling a measure of grain, salt, and the like, for 
scrmping off what is above the level of the top. 

America. 
2. A bushel; four pecks. [Local.] Tusser. 
3, A measure of four bushejs or half a quarter. 
gee Encye. 
4, T' 


e act of combining and demanding higher 
wages for work. [Modern English. 
5. In geology, the direction in which the edge of a 
stratum appears at tho surface. 
Strike of flax; a handful that may be hackled at 
once. [ Local, 
STRIKe/-BLOCK, x. [strike and block.] A plane 
shorter than a jointer, used for shooting a short joint. 


Moxon. 
STRIK/ER, » One that strikes, or that which 


strikes, 
2. In Soripture, a quarrelsome man. Tit. i. 
STRIK’ING, ppr. Hitting with a blow; impressing ; 
imprinting; punishing; lowering, as sails, or a 
mast, dc. * 
2. e. Affecting with strong emotions ; surprising ; 


streak, to graze upon, to swerve, ramble, or stroll ; 
D. streepen, to stripe, to reprimand; Dan. striber, to 
stripe or streak, and stripper, to strip, to skin or flay, 
to ramble ; Sax. bestrypan. Some of the senses of 
these verbs seem to be derived from the noun stripe, 
which is probably from stripping. Regularly, this 
verb should be referred to the root of rip, L. rapio.] 

1. To pull or tear off, as a covering ; as, to strip 
the skin from a beast ; to strip the bark from a tree ; 
to strip the clothes from a man’s back.  - 

2. To deprive of a covering; to skin ; to peel; as, 
to strip a beast of his skin; to strip a tree of its 
bark ; to strip a man of his clothes. 

3. To deprive ; to bereave ; to make destitute ; as, 
to strip a man of his possessions. 

4. To divest ; as, to strip one of his rights and 


STRIV’ING, ppr. 


truth, 
My spirit shall not always strive with man, —Gen, vi. 
3. To oppose by contrariety of qualities, 
Now private pity strove with public hate, 
Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. Derham, 
4. To vie; to be comparable to; to emulate; to 
contend in excellence, 


Not that eweet 
of ro by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castalian spring, might with 


Of Eden strive. Milton, 


STRIV’BR, n. One that strives or contends; one 


who makes efforts of body or mind. 
Making efforts; exerting the pow- © 
ers of body or mind with earnestness ; contending. 
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STRIV’LNG, x. The act of making efforts: contest ;; ST 


contention. 
Avoid foolish questions, and les, and tuntentions, and 
strivings about the law. — Tit. 
STRIV’ING-LY, adv. With earnest efforts; with 
struggles. 
STRIX, x. [L., an owl.]* A channel ina fluted col- 
umn or pillar. 
STROAM, v. i.. To wander about idly and vacantly 
STROB'IL, x. [L. strobilus.] 

, In botany, an ament, the carpels of which are 
scale-like, and spread open and bear naked seeds; 
sometimes the scafes are thin, with little cohgsion ; 
but they are often woody, and cohere into a single 
tuberculated mass. Example, the fruit of the pines. 


Lindley. 
STRO-BIL/I-FORM, a. [L. strobilus and forma, su- 


to empty the metal from one pot to 
Encyc. 

K for Struc. [Obs.]} 

STROKE, x. [from strike.] A blow ; the striking of 
ene body against another ; licable to a club or to 
any heavy body, or to a rod, whip, or lash. A piece of 
timber falling may kill a man by its stroke; a man, 
when whipped cgn hardly fail to flinch or wince at 
every streke. 

. The oars were silver, 
Which to the time of flutes kept stroke, 
2. A hostile blow or attack. 


Be entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples without 
striking a stroke. Bacon. 


3. A sudden attack of disease or affliction ; calam- 
EY ee cect sons cle teach 


Shak, 


i 


Harte. 
4. Fatal attack ; as, the stroke of death. 
5. The sound of the clock. 
What is °t o’clock? 
Upon the stroke of four. Shak. 
6. The touch of a pencil. 
O, lasting as those colors may they shine, 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy fine. Bopes 
ome paris of my work have been brightened by the strokes of 
your lordship’s pencil. Middleton. 


7 A touch; a masterly eifart; as, the boldest 
strokes of poetry. Dryden. 
He will give one of the firilshing strukes tolt, ~ Addison, 
8. An effort suddenly or unexpectedly produced. 
9. Power ; efficacy. ‘ 


Ho hes a great stroke with the reader, when he condemns any 
of my poema, to make the world havo a better opiuion of 
them. Dryden. 


C believe this sense is obsolcte.] 
0. Series of operations ; as, to carry on a great 
stroke in business. [4 common use of the word.] 
11. A dash in writing or printing; a line; a touch 
of the pen ; as, a hair-stroke. 
12. In seamen’s language, the sweep of an oar in 
rowing; as, to row with a long stroke. 
STROKE, v.t. [Sax. stracan; Sw. stryka; Russ. stro- 
se, trugayu, to plane. See Strixz and Sraict.] 
1. To rub gently with the hand, by way of express- 
ing kindness or tenderness ; to soothe. 
He dried the falling drops, and, yet more kind, 
He stroked her cheeks, 
2. To rub gently in one direction. Gay. 
3. To make smooth. ‘ 
ESC =D, (strokt,) pp. Rubbed gently with the 


hand. . 

STROK’ER, n. One who strokes; one who pretends 
to cure by stroking. 

STROKES/MAN, zn. In rowing, the man who rows 
the aftmost oar, and whose stroke is to be followed 
by the rest. Totten, 

STROK/ING, ppr. Rubbing gently with tlio hand. 

STROBL, v.1, [Formed probably on troll, roll.] 

To reve ; to wander on foot ; to ramble idly or leis- 
urely. 
These mothers etroll to beg sustenance for thelr helpless tow. 
ite 

STROLL, ». A wandering on foot; a walking idly 
and leisurely, 

STEROLL’ER, n., One who strolls; a vagabond; a 

aia 


vagrant. Z wife. 
BTROLL/ING, ppr. Roving idly ; rambling on foot. 
STRO-MAT'I€, a. [Gr. orpwya. 

Miscellaneous ; composed of different kinds. 
STROM/BITE, 2 A petrified shell, of the genus 
Strombus. Teak Jameson. 
STROM-BU/LI-FORM, 4, In geology, formed like a 


top. 

STROM‘BUS, rv. [2] A genus of marine gastropo- 
dous mollusks, having the external border or lip dila- 
ted into a wing. Cuvier. 

STROM/EY-ER-ITE, x. [from M. Stromeyer. 

- Asteel-gray ore of silver, consisting of sulphur, sil- 
ver, and Dana. 


Dryden. 


copper. 
STROND, x. The beach. [Not much used] [Seo 


Srranp.] 


STR 


latter is formcd strength; G. strenge; D. and Dan. 
streng ; Sw. string, strict, severe, rigid. As nis cas- 
ual in this word, the original orthography was strag, 
streg, or strog, coinciding with L. strictus, stringo. 
The sense of the radical word is, to stretch, strain, 
draw, and probably from the root of stretch and reach. 
We observe in all the kindred dialects on the con- 
tinent the sense of the word is somewhat different 
from that of the English. The Russ. strogei, strict, 
rigid, severe, retains the original orthography with- 
out 2, 

1. idaving physical: active power, or great physical 
power; having the power of exerting great bodily 
force ; vigorous. A patient is recovering from sick- 
ness, but is not yet strong enough to walk. A strong 
man will lift twice his own weight. 

That our oxenmay be strong to Jabor. — Ps. exliv. 

Orees the strong to greater strength muat yield. 

2. Having physical sive power ; having ability 
to bear or endure; firm; solid; as, a constitution 
strong enough to bear the fatigues of a campaign. 

3. Well fottitied; able to sustain attacks; not 
easily subdued or taken; a3, a strong fortress or 
town. 

4, Having great military or naval force ; powerful ; 
as, a strong army or fleet ; a strong nation ; a nation 
strong at sea. 

5. Gains great wealth, means, or resources ; 38, 
a strong house or company of merchants. 

6. Moving with rapidity ; violent ; forcible ; impet- 
uous; as, a streng current of water or wind; the 
wind was strong from the north-east ; we had a strong 
tide against us. 

7. Hale; sound; robust; as, a strong constitution. 

8. Powerful; forcible; cogent; adapted to make a 
deep or effectual impression on the mind or imagina- 
tion ; as, a strong argument ; strong reasons; strong 
evidence; a strong example or instance. He used 
strong language. 

9. Ardent ; eager ; zealous ; earnestly engaged ; as, 
@ strong partisan ; a strong Whig or tory. 

Her mother, ever strong against that match. Shak. 


10. Having virtues of great efficacy ; or having a 
particular quality in a great degree; as, a strong 
powder or tincture; a strong decoction ; strong tea; 
strong coffee. 

11. Full of spirit ; intoxicating; as, strong liquors. 

12. Affecting the sight forcibly ; as, strong colors, , 

13, Affecting the taste.forcibly ; as, the strong fla- 
vor of onions. 3 

14. Affecting the smell powerfully ; as, a strong 
scent. 

15, Not of easy digestion ; solid ; as, strong meat. 
Heb. v. 

16. Well established ; firm ; not easily overthrown 
or altered ; as, a custom grown strong by time. 

17. Violent ; vehement ; eamest. 

Who, in the days of his flesh, when he offered up prayers with 

strong crying and tears. — Heb. v. 

18. Able ; furnished with abilities, 

I was stronger in prophecy than in criticism. Dryden. 


19. Having great force of mind, of intellect, or of 
any faculty ; as, a man of strong powers of mind ; a 
man of a strong mind or intellect ; a man of strong 
memory, judgment, or imagination. 

20, Having great force ; comprising much in few 
words. 

Like her sweet voice is thy harmonious song, 
As high, as sweet, as easy, aod as strong. Smith. 


21. Bright ; glaring; vivid; as, a strong light. 
22. Powerful to the extent of force named ; as, an 
army ten thousand strong. 
STRONG’-€OL-OR-ED, a. Having strong colors. 
STRONGER, (strong’ger,) a. ; comp. of Stroma. Hav- 
ing more strength. 
STRONGEST, (strong’gest,) a.; superl. of Strona. 
Having most strength. 

STBRONG!-FIST-ED, ¢. [strong and jist.] Havinga 
strong hand ; muscular. Arbuthnot, 
STRONG/-HAND, n. [strong and kend.] Violence; 

force ; power. © 
It was their meaning totake what they needed by srenepont 


[Mot properly a compound word.) . 
STRONG’-HAND-ED, a. Having strong hands, or 
having many hands, for the execution of a work. 


STRONG/HOLD, xn. [strong and hold.] A fastness; 
@ fort ; a fortified place; a place of security. 
STRONG/LY, adv. With strength; with great force 
or power ; forcibly ; a word of extensive application. 
2. Firmly ; in a manner to resist attack ; as, a town 


strongly fortified. 
3. Ncuamentios forcibly ; eagerly. The evils of 


RONG, a. [Sax. strong, strang, or streng ; from the | STRONG WA-TER, 2. 


STR 
{asc and water.) Dis- 
tilled or ardent spirits. {JVot iz use,] acon, 
STRON’TIAN, )x. [from Strontian, in Argyleshire, 
STRON’TIA, where it was first found. 


An earth which, when pure and dry, is perfectly .. 
white, and resembles buryta in many cf its propcr- 
ties. It is a compound of oxygen and a base to 
which is given the name of strontium, in the propor- 
tion of 8 of the former to 44 of the latter. Davy. 


STRON’TIAN, a. Pertaining to strontian. 


STRON T1710, | 
STRON'TIAN-ITE, », Carbonate of strontian, a 


+ mineral that occurs massive, fibrous, stellated, and 
crystajlized in the form of a modified rhombic prism. 
Phillips. 
Prismatic baryte, a species of heavy spar. Ure. 
STRON-TI'TES, zn. * Strontium, which see. 
STRON/TIUM, #. The base of strontian. 
STROOK, for Strocx. [Jot in use.] 
STROP, x. Astrap. [See Staar] This orthography 
is particularly used for a strip of ‘leather used for 
sharpening razors, and giving them a fine, smooth 
edge; arazor-ctrop. But Srrar is preferable, 
2, [Sp. estrovo.] A piece of rope spliced into a 
circular wreath, and put round a block for hanging 


Davy, 


it. Mar. Dict. 
STROP, v.t To draw over a strop with a view to 
sharpen. ° Gardner, 


STRO’PHE, n. Nae strophe: It. strofa, strofe; Gr. 
o7pudn, a turn, from orpeda, to turn.] ’ 
In the ancient theater, that part of a song or dance 
around the altar which was performed by turning 
from the right to the left. It was succeeded by the 
antistrophe, in a contrary direction. Hence, !n an- 
cient lyric poetry, the former of two stanzas was 
called the strople, and the latter the antistrophe. Toe 
these an epode was sometimes added. 
STRO!PHI-O-LATE, a. {L. strophium, a gar: 
STRO’/PHI-O-LA-TED, land. 
Farnished with a garland, or that which, resembles 


a garland, Smith, 
STROUT, +. ¢ [For Srrut.]- To swell; to we out. 
Not in use.] . ‘acon. 


STROVE, pret. of Starve. 
STROW is only a different orthography of Starw. 
‘See Strew. : 
STROWL, for Stnoxt, is not in use. [Bee Strout] | 
STROY, for Destroy, is not in use. “ [See Destroy.) 
STRUCK, pret. and pp. of Staixe. [See Staxe.] 
STRUCK’EN, the olg pp. of Stxixz, is obsolete, 
STRUC/TUR-AL, (strukt/yur-al,) a. Pertaining to 
structure. | Marshali Hall. 
STRUC’/TURE, (strukt’/yur,) x.- [Fr., from L. structura, 
from struo, (foF strugo,) to set or lay; It. struttura.] 
1. Act of building ; practice of erecting buildings, 
Hie am Daler ane inerer {a content Re 
i th t tin, structure spent Dryden. 
[Rerely mpeae oe 
2, Manner of building; form; make; construc- 
tion ; as, the want of insight into the structure and 
constitution of the terraqueous globe. Woodward. 
3. Manner of organization of animals and vegeta- 
bles, &c. : 
4. A building of any kind, but chiefly a buildin 
of some size or of magnificence ; an edifice. 4 
iron bridge over the Seine, in Paris, is a beauti 
siructure. 
“ There stands a structure of majestic frame. Pope. 
5. In mineralogy, the particular arrangement of the 
integrant particles or molecules of a mineral. 
Brongniart. 
eee i n. Astock of breeding mares. Bailey. 


STRUG’GLE, (strug’g!,) v. i [This word may be 
formed on the root of stretch, right, &c., which sig- 
nifies to strain; or more directly on the same el- 
ements in L. rugo, to wrinkle, and Eng, wriggle. In 
W. ystreiglaw is to turn.] 

1. Properly, to strive, or to make efforts with o 
twisting, or with contortions of the body. Hence, 

2. To use great efforts; to labor hard; to strive; 
to contend ; as, to struggle to save life; to struggle 
with the waves; to struggle against the stream; to 
one with adversity. 

3. To labor in pain or anguish ; to be in agony ; to 
labor ia any kind of difficulty or distress, 

*Tia wisdom to beware, 
And better shun the bait than struggle in the snare, Dryden, 


STRUG’/GLE, ». Great labor; forcible effort to ob 
tain an object, or to avoid en evil; properly, a vio- 
lent effort with contortions of the bedy. 

2. Contest ; contention; strife. 

An honest man might look upon the struggle with Indifitrenos, 
Addison. 

§. Agony ; contortions of extreme distress, 


this measure were strongly represented to the gov-| STRUG/GLER, x. Ono who struggles, strives, or con- 


emmment. 
STRONG/-MIND-ED, a. Having a vigorous mind. 
: Scott, 
ic anitetar apd a. [strong and set.] Firmly set or 
Sui 


tends. 

STRUG/GLING, ppr. or a, Making great efforts; 
using Violent exertions ; affected with contortions, 
STRUG/GLING, x. The act of striving ; vehement 

or earnest effort. 


campacted, a 
STRONG/-VOIC-ED, (strong’voist,) a. Having great) STRO’MA,x». [L.] Scrofula; the king’s evil ; aspo- 


strength of voice. Scott. 


cific, morbid condition, considered by many as a 
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peculiar sort of inflammation, manifested, in very 
many cases, by av indolent enlargement, which some- 


times suppurates, but slowly and imperfectly, and | STUB/-NAIL, zn. 


pheals with difficulty. 
8TRO'MOUS, a. Scrofulous; having struma, 
STRUM‘PET, n. [It. stribrid, striopach.] 

A prostitute. 
STRUM/PET, a Like a strumpet ; false ; bhp ie 
STRUM/PET, v. t. To debauch. Shak. 
STRUNG, pret. of Strive. 
STRUT, v.i. [G. strotzen; Dan. sated | 

1, To walk with a Icfty, proud gait and erect head ; 

to waik with affected dignity. 


Does he not hold up his head and etrut in his galt? Shak. 
2. To swell; to protuberate, : 
The bellying canvas etrutied with tho gale. Drydeo. 


(ot used.) 


STRUT, 2. A lofty, proud step or walk with the head 
erect; affectation of dignity in walking. 

, In architecture, a piece of timber obliquely placed 
from a king or queen post to support a rafter, some- 
times called a Brace. Brande. 

STRO’THI-OUS, a. [L. struthio.] Pertaining to or 
like the ostrich ; belonging to the ostrich tribe. 

STRUT’TER, x. One who struts. wift. 

STRUT’TING, ppr. Walking with a lofty gait and 
erect head. 

STRUT’TING, x The act of walking with a proud 


gait. - 

STRUT'TING-LY, ado. With a proud, lofty step; 
thoastingly. 

BTRY€CH'NI-A, nm. [Gr. orpvyvos, an ancient 

BTRYCH'NINA,t Greek name for several plants, 

BIRY€H'NINE, most of which were narcotics. 

A vegetable alkaloid, the sole active principle 

of Strychnos Tieuté, the most active of the Java 
poisons, and one of the active principles of 
Strychnos Ignetii, Str. Nux-vomica, Str. Colubrina. 
ete. This alkaloid has an intensely bitter taste, leav- 
ing an impression in the mouth simular to that from 
certain metallic salts.. It is a most valuable medi- 
cine, much used at the present day. 

BTUB, rn [Sax. steb; Dan. stub; Sw. stubbe, a stock 


i sTUD, 2. 


STU 
2. Short and thick ; short and strong; as, stubby 
Grew 


bristles, 5 
stub and nail.] A nail broken off ; 
a short, thick nail, 
STUC’CO, x. [It. id.; Fr. stue? Bp. estuco; allied 
probably to stick, stuck.] 

1. A general name for plaster of any kind used as 

a coating for walls; particularly, a fine plaster, com- 
posed of lime or gypsum, with sand and pounded 
marble, used for internal decorations, &c. 

2. Work tnade of stucco. ; 

STUCE’CO, v. t. To plaster; to overlay with fine 
Jaster. 

ST UC CO-ED, (-kéde,) pp. ora. Overlaid with stucco. 

STU€'CSO-ER, n One versed in stucco work, 

STUC'€O-ING, ppr. Plastering with stucco. 

STUCK, pret. and pp. of Stick. 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with etrings, Pope. 
STUCK, n. Athrust. [Mot in peat Shak, 
STUCK’LE, (stuk/l,) x. [from stook.] A number of 

sheaves set together in the field. [Scottisk.] [JVot in 
use in the United States] 
[Sax. stod, studa; Ice. stod; D. stut; Sw. 
stéd; G. stittze, a stay or prop; sttttzen, to butt at, to 
gore ; Dan. stéder, to push, to thrust, G, stossen. The 
sense of the root is, to set, to thrust. It coincides 
with stead, place, Ir. stadam, to stay or stand, std, a 
rop. 
Ls ri Ln building, a small piece of timber or joist in- 
serted in the sills and beams, between the posts, to 
support the beams or other main timbers. The boards 
on the outside, and the Jaths on the inside, of a build- 
ing, are also nailed to the studs. 
9. A naii with a large head, Inserted in work 
chiefly for ornament ; cn ornamental knob 
A belt of straw, and Ivy buds, 


With coral clasps and amber studs. Ralegh. 
Crystal and myrrhine cups, embossed with gems 
And stude of pearl. Milton, 


3. A collection of breeding horses and mares; or 
the place where they are kept. 


In the etuds of Ireland, where cara fa takon, we see horses bred 
of excellent shape, vigor, and fire. Temple, 


4, An ornamental button fer a shirt bosom, &c. 


or stem; L, stipes; from setting, fixing. See Stor.]| STUD, vt To adorn with shining studs or knobs. 


1. The stump of a tree ; that part of the stem of a 
tree which remains fixed in the earth when the tree 
is cutdown. [Stub, in the United States, I believe, 
is never used for the stump of a herbaceous plant. ] 

2. Alog; ablock. [Wot in use.] Milton. 

BTUB, v. t. To grub up by the rovts; to extirpate ; 
vas, to stub Up edible roots, Grew. 

2. To strike the toes against a stump, stone, or oth- 
er fixed object. New England. 

STUB’BED, a. Short and thick like something trun- 
cated ; blunt; obtuse. [S'w. studbbiz.] 

2. Hardy ; not nice or delicate. Berkeley. 

STUB’BED-NESS, z. - Bluntness ; obtuseness. 
STUB/BING, ppr. Grubbing up by the roots; extir- 


pating. 
STUB’BLE, (stub’bl,) » [D. and G. stoppel; Sw. 
atubb; L. stipula. It is a diminutive of stub.] 
The stumps of wheat, rye, barley, oats, or buck- 
wheat, left in the ground ; the part of the stalk left 
by the scythe or sickle, 


After the first crop is off, they plow in the etubble. Mortimer. 


BTUB/BLE-GOOSE, x. [stubdte and goose. 
fed among stubble. , 

STUB/BLE-RAKE, 2. 
raking together stubble. 

STUB'BORN, a. [This word is doubtless formed on 
the root of stub or stif, and denotes fixed, firm. 
Chaucer writes it stibborne, 6038. But the origin of 
the latter sy!lable is not obvious, 

J. Unreasonably obstinate; inflexibly fixed fn 
opinion ; not to be moved or persuadsd by rensons, 
seed. as,a stubborn son; a stubborr mind or 
20) 


A goose 
haucer. 
A rake with Jong teeth for 


The queen {s obstinate — 
Stubborn vo Justice. Shak. 


2. Persevering , persisting ; steady ; constant, as, 
atubborn attention. Locke, 
3. Stiff; not flexible; as, a stubborn bow. 
Chapman. 
Take a plant of stubborn oak, Dryden, 


4. Hardy ; firm; enduring without complaint ; as, 
stubborr. Btoics, 
5. Hursh ; rough; rugged. er used.] 
6. Refractory ; not easily melted or worked ; as, a 
plubbora ore or metal. : 
7 Refractory , obstinately resisting command, the 
fond, or the whip, as, a atabborn ass or horse. 
STUB‘BORN-LY, adv. Obstinately ; inflexibly » con- 
tumaciously, 
8TUB’BORN-NESS, xn. Perverse and unreasonable 
obstinacy ; inflexibility , contumacy 


-Stubbornness and oimiinate diwobedience must be mastered with 
"Locke. 


blows, 
2. Stiffness ; want of pliancy. 
3. Refractoriness, as of ores, 
BTUB'BY.o. [irom stub.) Abounding with stubs, 


Their horses shall be trapped, 
Thelr harness studded all with gold and pearl. Shak, 

2. To set with detached ornaments or prominent 
objects. 

STUD’DED, pp. Adorned with studs, 

2. Set with detached ornaments, 

The sloping sides and summits of our hills, and the extensive 
ylains that stretch before our view, are eludded with gub- 
stantial, neat, and commodivus dwellings of freemen, 

Bp. Hobart. 

STUD'DING, ppr. Setting or adorning with studs or 
shining knobs. 

STUD/DING-SAIL, n. In navigation, a sail that is 
set beyond the skirts of the principal sails. The 
studding-sails are set only when the wind is mod- 
erite and steady. They appear like wings upon the 
yard-arms. Mar, Dict. Totten. 

STO’DENT, x. [L. studens, studeo. See Stupy.] 

1, A person engaged in study ; one who is devo- 
ted to Jearning, either in a seminary or in private ; 
a scholar; as, the students of an academy, of a col- 
lege or university ; a medical student: a law student, 

2. A man devoted to books; a bookish man ; as,a 
hard student ; a close student. 

Keep a gamoster from dice, and a good student from a ae 

3. One who studies or examines ; a8, a student of 
nature’s works. 

STO’ DENT-SHIP, n. 

STUD'-HORSE, n. 
rius; Chaucer, stot.] 
oe horse ; a horse kept for propagating his 

ind. 

STUD'I-ED, (stud'did,) pp. [from study.] Read ; 
tlosely examined , read with diligence and atten- 
tion ; well considered. The book has been studved. 
The subject has boon well studzed. 

2. a. Learned; well versed in any branch of 
Jearning ; qualified by study ; as, a man well studied 
in geometry, or in Jaw, or medical science. Bacon, 

3. Premeditated, 

4. Having a particular inclination. [JVot in use.] 


ak, 
STUD'I-ED-LY, (stud‘did-le,) adv. Premeditatedly. 
STUD’I-ER, 2, [from study.] One who studies, a 
student. 
Lipsius was x great studler In the stoical philosophy. Tillotson. 


STO/DI-O, xn. [It.] The work-shop of a sculptor; 
sometimes, though less properly, applied to the work- 
shop of a painter. Jocelyn. 

STO’DI-OUS, a. [Fr. studieur: L, studiosus.] 

1, Given to books or to Jearning; devoted to the 
acquisition of knowledge from books ; as, a studious 
scholar. 

2. Contemplative ; given to thovght, or to the ex- 
amination of subjects by contemplation. 

3. Diligent, eager to discover something, or to 


The state of being a student. 
[Sax. stod-hors; Low L. stota- 
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effect some ubject; as, be studious to please; stud} 
ous to find new friends and allies. 
4, Attentive to; careful; with eft 


Divines must become studious gf pious and venerable antiquity, 


5, Planned with study ; deliberate, 


For the frigid villainy of studious lewdness, for the calm maliguicy 
of Jabured impiety, what apulogy can be invented ? 


6. Favorable to study ; suitablo for thought ang 
contemplation ; as, tho studious shade, 


Lat my duo feet never fall 
'To walk the studious cloister pale, Milton. 


[The latter signification is forced, and not much 


used. 
sto DLous.Ly, adv. With study; with iclose at 
tention to books. 


2. With diligent contemplation, Dryden. 
3. Dilgently , with zeal and earnestness. 
Atterbury. 


4. Carefully ; attentively. 

STO’DI-OUS-NESS, 2. The habit or practice of 
study , addictedness to books. Men of sprighi 
imagination are not generally the most remarkable 
for studiousness. 

STUD/Y,n. |Fr. étude; L. studium, from studeo, ta 
study, that is, to set the thoughts or mind. (See As 
sipuous.) Studco 39 connected with the English 
stud, stent | 

1. Literally, a setting of the mind or thoughts upon 
a subject; hence, application of mind to ks, te 
arts or science, or to any subject, for the purpose of 
learning what is not before known. 


Hammond generally spent thirteen hours of the day in eH 


Study gives strength to the mind ; conversation, grace, 
2. Attention ; meditation ; contrivance, 
Just men they seemed, and all thelr etudy bent 1 
To worship God aright, and know his works, Miltorm. 
3. Any particular branch of learning that is stud, 
ied. Let your studies be directed by some jenruadl 
and judicious friend. 
4, Subject of attention. : 
The Holy Scriptures, es, lly the New Testament, are feed 
aie tics ee ” Law, 
5. A building or an apartment devoted to study 


or to literary employment. Clarendon. Dryden. 
6. Deep cogitation; perplexity. [Little “eed 
ALON. 


7. In painting and scuipture, a work undertaken 
for improvement in the art, and usually left incom 
lete. 

STUDY, v. i [L. studeo.] 

1. To fix the mind closely upon a subject ; fo 
muse ; to dwell upon in thought. 

J found a moral first, and then studied for a fable. Swift 

2. To apply the mind to books. He studies eight, 
hours in the day. 

3. To endeavor diligently. 

That_ye study to be quiet and do your own business. — ¥ 

Thess, iv. 

STUD’Y, v. t. To apply the mind to; to read and 
examine for the purpose of learning and understand. 
ing; as, to study law or theology; to study lan- 
guages. 

2. To consider attentively ; to examine closely 
Study the works of nature. 
Study thyself; what rank or what dogree 
Thy wise Creatur nas ortlained for thoe, Dryden, 
3. To form or arrange by previous thought ; to com 
over; or to commit to memory; as, to study a 


speech. 

STUD'Y-JNG, ppr. Applying the mind to; reading 
and examining closely. 

STO’FA, n, [It.,a stove.) A jet of steam issuing 
from a fissure in the earth. 

STUFF, n. [D. stof, stofe; G. stof; Dan. so; Sw, 
stoft; Goth. stubyus;: It. stoffa; Bp. cstofa, quilted 
stuff ; ene to quilt, to stew. See Stove and 
Strw. 

1. A mass of matter, indefinitely ; or a collectfor 
rs substances; as a heap of dust, of chips, or 1 

ross. 

2. The matter of which any thing is formed ; ma- 
terials. The carpenter and joiner speak of the stuff 
with which they build ; mechanics pride themselves 
on having their wares made of good stuf: 

Time ts the stuff which lile is made of Franklin, 

Degrading prose explains his meaning Ml, 

andinced the onc and pace oes ne man’s skill. Roscommams 

r wept; 

Ambition should be made of pect ey Shake 
3. Furniture; goods; domestic vessels in yenerul, 
He sock avs locks, and guve away the king’s bags Se 


4, That which fills any thing. 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuf” 
That weighs opon the heart, Shak. 


5. Essence ; elemental part; as, the stuff of tha 
conscience, 
6. A medicine. [Vulgar.] Shek. 
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7. Cloth; fabrics of the loom; as, silk stuffs; 
wovlen stuffs. In this sense the word has a plural. 
Stuff compreliends all cloths, but it signifies particu- 
larly woolen cloth of slight texture for linings. 

vy Encyc. 

8. Matter or thing; particularly, that which is | 
trifling or worthless; a very extensive use of the | 
word, Flattery is fulsome stuf; poor poetry is imis- 
erable stuff. 

Anger would indite 
Sich woful stuf as 1 or Shadwell write. 


Dryden. 
9. Ainong seamen, a melted mass of turpentine, 
tallow, &c., with which the masts, sides, and bot- 
tom of a ship are smeared. Mur. Dict. 
STUFF, v. t. ‘To fill; as, to stuf'a bedtick. 
2. To fill very full; to crowd. 
This crook dn-w hazel boughs adown, 
And stuffed her apron wide with nuts so brown. 
3. To thrust in; to crowd; to press. 
Put roses into a glass w)th a narrow nwuth, stufing them close 
togvther. Bacon. 
4, To fill by being put into any thing. 
With inward arms the dire machme they load, 
And iron bowels stuff the dark aboue. 
5. To swell or cause to bulge out by putting some- 
thing in. 


Gay. 


en, 


Stuff me out with straw. Shak. 


6. To fill with something improper. 


For thee I dim these eyes, and stuf this head 
With all such reading as was never read, 


7%. To obstruct, as any of the organs. 
I'm stuffed, cousin; I can not smell. 


Pope. 


Shak, 


8. To fill meat with seasoning ; as, to stugfa leg of 
Veal. 

9. To fill the skin of a dead animal for preseating 
and preserving his form; as, to stuf a bird or a 
lion’s skin. 

10. To form by filling. 


An Eastern king put a Judge to death for an iniquitous sentence, 
and ordered his hide to be stuffed into a cushion, and placed 
upon the tribunal. Swift. 


BTUFF, v.i. To feed gluttonously. 


Taught harmless man to cram and stuff. 


BSTUFF’ED, (stuft,) pp. or a 
crammed. . 
STUFFING, ppr. Filling ; crowding. 
STUFF'ING, x That which is used for filling any 
thing; as, the stufing of a saddle or cushion. 
2. Seasoning for meat; that which is put into 
meat to give it a higher relish. 
BSTUKE, for Stucco. [Wot in use.] 
STULM, n. A shaft to draw water out of a mine. 


Bailey. 

ot) Halliwell 
e,) pp» Made foolish. 

[L. stultus, foolish, and fac:o, to 


Suift. 
Filled; crowded ; 


&TULP, x. A post. 
STUL/TI-FLE£D, (-fi 
STUL'TLFY, v. t. 
make: | 
1. To make foolish ; to make one a fool. Burke. 
2. In law, to allege or prove to be insane, for 
avoiding some act, Blackstone. 
S&TUL'TI-FY-ING, ppr. Making foolish. 
STUL-TIL’O-QUENUCE, xn. [L. otultus, foolish, and 
Joquentia, a talking. ] 
Foolish talk ; a babbling. Dict. 
STUL-TIL’O-QUY, xn. [L. stultiloquium, supra.] 
Foolish talk ; silly discourse; babbling. Taygeer. 
STUM, n. [D. stom, stum, dumb, G. stumm, Dan. and 
Sw. stum, dumb, mute. ] 
1. Must, wine unfermented. Addison. 
2. New wine used to raise fermentation in dead or 
vapid wines. B. Jonson. 
3. Wine revived by new fermentation. Hud:bras- 
STUM, v. 2 To renew wine by mixing must with it, 
and raising 2 new fermentation. 
We stum our wines to renew their spirits, Foyer. 


©. To fume acask of liquor with burning brimn- 
Ftone. [Local. 
BTUM'BLE, v.i. [Ice. stumra. This word is proba- 
bly from a root that signifies to stop or to strike, and 
may be allied to stammer.] 
1. To trip in walking or moving in any way upon 
the legs ; to strike the foot so as to fall, or to endan- 
ger a fall; appleed to any animal. A man may stum- 
ble, as well as a horse. z 
The way of the wicked w as darkness; they know not at what 
they stumble. — Prov iv. 

2. To err; to slide into a crime or an error. 

Tie that lov th his brother, atideth in the light, and there is no 
occasion of stumbang in hun —1 John u. 

3. To strike upon without design; to fall on; to 
light on by chance. Men often stumble upon valua- 

ble discoveries. 


Ovid stumbled by some Inadvertence upon Livia in a bath. 


STUM'BLBE, v.t. To obstruct in progress; to cause 
to trip or stop. 
2. To confound; to puzzle; to put to a nonplus ; 
4o perplex. 
Ose thing more stumbles me in the very foundation of this hy- 


se 


po 


. 
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STUM'BLE, z.- A trip in walking or running. 
2. A blunder; a failure 
One stumble is enough to deface the character of an honorab.e 
iv. L Luvarge, 
STUM’'BLED, pp. Obstructed ; puzzled. 


STUM’/BLER, xn. One that stumbles or makes a blun- 
der. Fler bert. 
STUM’BLING, ppr. or a. 
zling. 
STUM/BLING-BLOCK, ) n. [stumble, and block or 
STUM/BLING-STONE, stone.] Any cause of 


stumbling ; that which causes to err. 


We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
to the Greeks fuolslnseas. — 1 Cor. i. 

This atumbling-stone we h ope to take away. * Burnet, 
STUM’BLING-LY, ado. In a stumbling manner. 
STUM’/MED, cstuind,) pp. Renewed by mixing must 

with it, and raising a new fermentation. 

STUMP, x. [Sw. and Dan. stump ; Dan. stumper, Sw. 
stgmpa, tv mutilate , D. stomp, a stump, and blunt; 
G. stumpf.} 

1. The stub of atree ; the part of atree remaining 
in the earth after the tree is cut down, or the part 
of any plant left in the earth by the scythe or sickle. 

2. The part of a limb or other body remaining af- 
ter a part is amputated or destroyed ; as, the stump 
of a leg, of a finger, oratooth Dryden, Swift. 

3. Stumps, pl.; legs; as, to stir one’s stumps. 

- Halliwell. 

To take the stump, or to stump it, denotes, in the 
Western Btates, to make public addresses for elec- 
tioneering purposes; a phrase derived from the 
speaker’s originally mounting the stump of a tree 
in making his address. 

STUMP, v.t. To strike any thing fixed and hard 
with the toe. [Vulgar 

2. To challenge. [Vulyar.] 

STUMP’ED, (stumpt,) pp. Struck hard with the tee. 

2. Challenged. 

STUMP’-OR’A-TOR, n, A man who harangues the 
populace from the stump of a tree, or other elevation. 

. America. 

STUMP’-OR’A-TO-RY,x. An electioneering speech 


from a stump, or other elevation. America. 
STUMP’Y, a. Full of stumps. 
2. Hard; strong. [Little used. Mortimer. 
3. Short and thick; stubby. [Little used.] P 
Tod 


STUN, v.t. [Sax. stunian; Fr. etonner. The primary 
sense is, to strike or to stop, to blunt, to stupefy.] 

1. To make senseless or dizzy with a blow on the 

head ; as, to be stunned by a fall, or by a falling tim- 


ber. 
One hung a pole-nx at his saddle-bow, 
And one a heavy mace to stun the foe. 


Dryden, 

2. To overpower the sense of hearing; to bluntor 
stupefy the organs of hearing. To prevent being 
stunned, cannoneers sometimes fill their ears with 
wool. 

3. To confound or make dizzy by loud and 
mingled sound. 

A universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds and voices all confused. 


STUNG, pret. and pp. of Stine. 
STUNK, pret. of Stinx. 
STUN’NED, (stund,) pp. Having the sense of hear- 
Ing overpowered ; confounded with noise. 
STUN’NING, ppr. or a. Overpowering the organs of 
hearing , confounding with noise. 
STUNT, v. t.~[Icc. stunte; Sax. stintan, to stint; 
stunt, foolish, stupid. See Saunt. 
To hinder from growth; applied to animals and 
plants, as, to stunt a child ; to stunt a plant. 
Arbuthnot. Pope. Swift. 
STUNT’ED, pp. ora. Hindered from growth or in- 
crease. : 
STUNT’ED-NESS, 2. The state of being stunted. 
Cheyne. 
STUNT'ING, ppr. Hindering from growth or in- 
crease. 
STUPE, x. [L. stupa, tow ; probably allied to stuf] 
Cloth or flax dipped in warm medicaments and ap- 
plied to a hurt or sore ; fomentation ; sweating bath. 


Wiseman. Coze. 
STOPE, v.t. To foment. Wiseman. 
STOPE, x. A stupid person. [Wot in use.] 
STU-PE-FA€’TION, 2. [L. stupefacio ; stupeo, whence 
stupidus, and facio. See Sropr.] 
L The act of renderitrg stupid: 
2. A stupid or senseless state ; insensibility ; dull- 
ness ; torpor; stupidity. 
Resistance of the dictetes of consclence brings a hardness and 
stupefaction upon it. South. 
STU-PE-FA€'TIVE, a. Causing insensibility ; dead- 
ening or blunting the sense of feeling or understand- 


ing. 

STO’PE-FT-ED, pp. ora. Made dull or stupid; hav- 
ing the perception or understanding blunted. 

STO'PE-FI-ER, n. [from stupefy.] That which 
causes dullness or stupidity. 

STO'PE-FY, v.t. [Fr. stupefier: L. stupefacio.] 

1. To make stupid; to make dull; to blunt the 

faculty of perception or understanding; to deprive 


Milton. 


a 
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of sensibility. It is a great sin to attempt to stupaf, 


the conscience. 


Tue fumca of passion Witoxicat his dacerning facultics, as the 
+ fumes of urn k atunesy che tran. south, 


2. To deprive of material motion. 
Tits not malleable nor fluent, but stupefed, [Not in use} 
Bacon, 


Tripping; exring; puz- STO'PE-FY-ING, ppr. ora, Rendered extremely dul 


or insenaible. 

[It would be convenient tu write Sturiraction, 
Stuprractive, and place these words after Sturm 
Nzss as andicative of their meaning.] 

STU-PEN‘DOUS, a, [Low L. stupendus, from etupeo, 
to astonish. J : 

Literally, striking dumb by its magnitude; hence. 
astonishing, wonderful; amazing, particularly, 9%. 
astoulishing magnitude or elevation ; as,a stupendou. 
pile ; a stupendous edifice, a stupendous mduntain ; a 
stupendous bridge. HMuton. Dryden. 

STU-PEN’DOUS-LY, ado. In a manner to excite as 
tonishm-nt, 

STU-PEN'DOUS-NESS, n. The quality or styte o/ 
being stupendous or astonishing. 

STO’PID, a. {Fr. stupede: L. stupidus, from stupeo, to 
be stupefied, properly te stop. See Stor.] 

1. Very dull; insensible; senseless; wanting in 
understanding ; heavy ; sluggish. 

O that men should be so stupid grown, 


As to fursake the living God. Milton, 
ith wild surprise, 7 
A moment stupid, motionless he stood. Thomson. 


2. Dull ; heavy ; formed without skill or genius. 
Observe what loads of stupid rhymes 
Oppress ua in corrupted umes, Suift 
STU-PID'/I-TY, nx. [Fr. stupidité; L sempre ae.) 
Extreme dullness of perception or understanding ¢_ 
insensibility ; sluggishness. Dryden. 
STO’PID-LY, adv. With extreme dullness ; with su:- 
pension or inactivity of understanding; sottishly ; 
absurdly; without the exercise of reason or judp-. 


ment. Milton. Dryden. 
STOU'PID-NESS, n. Stupidity. 
STO‘POR, n. [L.] Greet diminution or suspension 


of sensibility ; suppression of sense ; numbness ; as, 
the stupor of a limb. Arbuthnot. 
2. Intellectual sensibility ; moral stupidity ; heed- 
Jessness or inattention to one’s interests. 
STU/PRATE, v.t. [L. stupro.] 
To ravish ; to debauch. 
STU-PRA’TION, n. Rape; violation of chastity b3 
force. . 
STUR/DI-LY, adv. [from sturdy.] Hardily ; stoutly ; 
lustily. - 
STUR'DLNESS, n. [from sturdy.] Stoutness ; hardi- 
ness ; as, the sturdiness of a school-boy. Locke. 
-2. Brutal strength. 
STUR'DY, a. [G. stérrig, connected with storren, a 
stub. ‘ 
1. Hardy; stout; fvolishly obstinate; ‘implying 
coarseness or rudeness. $ 
This must be done, and I woukl faln see 


Mortal s0 sturdy as to Zulnsay. S Hudibrns. 
A sturdy, hardened auner advanecs to the utmost pitch of ia 
picty with less reluctance than he took the first step. - 
Alterbury. 
2. Strong; forcible; lusty ;.as; a sturdy lout. 
Sidney. 
3. Violent; lai¢ on with strength; as, sturdy 
strokes. Spenser. 


4, Stiff; stout; strong; as, a sturdy oak. 
He was not of a delicate contexture, his limbs rather sturdy thax 


dainty. Wotton. 
STUR'DY, n. A discase in sheep, marked by dull- 
ness and stupor. Cyc. 


STUR’'GEON, (stur’jun,) 2. [Fr. esturgeon; Sp. estu< 

rion; It. storione; Low L. sturio; D. steur; G. sri 
Sw. stir; the stirrer, one that turns up the mud) 
G. stéren.] ‘ 
. A large cartilaginous fish of the genus Acipensét. 
Several species are found in Northern Europe, in the 
Black and Caspian Seas and their tributaries, th¢ 
lakes of North America, &c. Its flesh is valued for 
food. Caviare is prepared from the roe, and isin- 
glass from the air-bladder. © Envyc. “im. P. Cyc, 

STU-RI-O’NI-AN, x. One of a family of cartiiaginous_ 
fishes, of which the sturgeon is the type." 

STURK, n. [Sax. styrc.] ; 

A young ox or heifer. [Scottish.] 

STUT’TER, »v. 1. [D. stotteren; G. stottern; that la, 
to stop. Stut is not used.] 

To stammer; to hesitate in uttering words. 
Bacon, 

STUT'TER, n. The act of stuttering. Smart. 

STUT’TER-ER, nx. A stammerer. , 

STUT’TER-ING, ppr. or a, Stammering; speaking 
with hesitation. : 

STUT/TER-ING, n. The act of stammering. 

STUT’TER-ING-LY, adv. With stammering. 

STY,n. [Sax. stize,] : 

1. A pen or inclosure for swine. 
2. A place of bestial debauchery. 

To roll with pleasure in a sensual ety. Milton. 
3. An inflamed tumor on the edge of the eyclid. 
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BTY, v.42 To shut up ina sty. 
®TC,v.i. [Sax. stigan; Goth. ees) 
To soar; to ascend. [JVot in use.] (See Stimrvr.] 
Spenser. 
STY6’A,n. A Saxon copper coin of the lowest value. 


Leake. 
STYG’/LAN, a. [L. Stygius, Styz. . 

Pertaining to Styx, fabled by the ancients to be r 
river of hell over which the shades of the dead 
passed, or the region of the dead ; hence, hellish ; in- 
fernal. 

At that so sudden blaze, the Stygian throng 
Bent their aspect, 
ST@/ING, pyr. Shutting up ina sty. 
STY-LA-GAL MA/I€, a. orn. [Gr. oredus and aya)- 
a 
J term,in architecture, denoting figures which per- 
form the office of columns, , 
STYLE, 2. [L. stylus; D. and G. styl; It. stile; Sp. 
estilo; Fr. style or stile; Gr. sv9¢, a column, a pen, 
or bodkin ; from the root of the Teutonic stellen, to 
act or place.] 

1, Manner of writing with regard to language, or 
the choice and arrangement of wirds; as,a harsh 
style; a dry style; a tuinid or bombastic style; a loose 
atyle ; a terse style; a laconic or verbose style ; a flow- 
ing style; a lofty style; an elegant style; an episto- 
lary style, The character of style depends chiefly on 
a happy selection and arrangement of words, 

Proper words in proper places make the true definition ye 


‘Shak, 


Milton. 


Yet let some lord but own the happy ‘ines, 

How the wit brightens and tho etyle refines Pope. 

2, Manner of speaking appropriate to particular 
wharacters ; or, in general, the character of the lan- 
guage used, 

No style is held for base, where love well named Is, Sidney. 

Accorling to the usual style of dedications. Middleton. 

So we say, a persun addresses another in a style 
ef haughtiness, in a style of rebuke. 

3. A characteristic or peculiar mode of execution 
Jn the fine arts. 

The ornamental efyle also possesses its own peculiur fhe 

4, A particular character of music; as, a grave 
utyle, 

. Title ; appellation ; as, the style of majesty. 
Propitious hear onr prayer, 
Whether the sty ¢ of Titan please thee mote, 

6. Course of writing. [Not in use.] Dryden. 

7. Style of court, is properly the practice observed 
{gy any conrt in its way of proceeding. Ayliffe, 

8. In popular use, manner; form; as, the enter- 
tainment was prepared in excellent style. 

9. A pointed instrument formerly used in writing 
on tables of wax; an instrument of surgery. 

10. Something-with a sharp point, as a graver; the 
pin of a dial ; written also Stizz. 

11. In botany, the middle portion of the pistil, 
connecting the stigma with the germ; sometimes 
¢alled the Suart. The styles of plants are capillary, 
@il.form, cylindric, subulate, or clavate. Martyn. 

32. In chronology, a mode of recKoning time, with 
segard to the Julian and Gregorian calendar. Style is 
Old or New. The Old Style follows the Julian man- 
ner of computing the months and days, or the calen- 
dar as established by Julius Cesar, in which every 
fourth year consists of 366 days, and the other years 
of 365 days. This is something more than 11 min- 
utes in a year too much. Pope Gregory XIII. re- 
formed the calendar by retrenching 10 days in Octo- 
ber, 1582, in order to bring back the vernal equinox 
to the same day es at the time of the council of 
Nice, A. D. 325; this reformation was adopted by 
act of parlinment in Great Britain in 1751, by which 
act 11 days in September, 1752, were retrenched, 
and the third day was reckoned the fonrteenth. This 
mode of reckoning is called Jew Style, according 
to which every year divisible by 4, unless it is 
divisible by 100, without being divisible by 400, has 
366 days, and any other year 365 days. 

} P. Cyc. Ed. Encyc. 

STYLE, v. t. To call; to name ; to denoiinate ; to 
give a title to in addressing, ‘The emperor of Rus- 
sia js styled autocrat; the king of Great Britain is 

« styled defender of the faith. 

@TYU/ED, pp. Named: denominated: called. 

STY/LET, xn. [froin style.] A sinall poniard or dag- 


ger. Enoye. 

STY'LI-FORM, a. [style and furm.] Like a style, 
pin, or pen. 

STYLING, ppr. Calling; denominating, 

STYLISH, «. Being in fashionable foria, or in high 
style. [ Colloguial.] 

PTY’LITE, 2, [Gr. evdos, a column,] 

In ecclesiastical kistory, the Stylites were a sect of 
solitaries, who stood motionless on columns or pil- 
lars for the exercise of their patience. 

STY’LO-BATE, 2. [Gr. s A.s,a pillar, and Pacis, 
base.] In architecture, the uninterrupted or con- 
tinuous base below a range of columns. Brande. 

STY-LO-BA/TION, 2. The pedestal of a column. 

STY-LO-GRAPIVIE, «. Pcitaining to or used in 


Pope, 


SUB 


stylography ; us, stylographic cards, cards which may 
be written upon with a style. 

Stylographic pencil; a pencil or style for this kind of 
writing. 

STY-LOG’RA-PHY, n. A mode of writing or tracing 
lines by means of a style or pointed instrument on 
cards or tablets, 

STY/LOID, a, [L. stylus and Gr. febesel 

Having some resemblance fo a style or pen; as, 
the styloid process of the temporal bone.» Encyc. 

STYP/TIC, a. [Fr. styptique; L. stypticus; Gr. sur- 
rexog; from the root of L, stipo, Eng. stup.] z 

Astringent; that produces contraction ; that stops 
bleeding ; having the quality of restraining hemor- 
rhage. 

STYP’TIC€, ». A medicine which has an astringent 
quality. Styptics are mere astringents. 

STYP-TIC’I-TY, (-tis’e-te,) ». The quality of as- 
tringency. 

STY’RAX, n. [Gr. crvpaz, the resin now called in 
English Storax; also the sharp iron at the lower 
end of a ae 

The name of a genus of plants, which is typical 
of the natnyal order Styracer, and to which it gives 
namnme. Sprengel recognizes and describes seven 
species of the genus Styrax, two of which furnish 
articles of the materia medica, viz., &. officinalis, 
(Linneus,) growing in Syria, Palestine, Greece, 
Peloponnesus, and the Levant generally,’ which 
furnishes Storax; and & Benzoin, (Dryander,) 
growing in Sumatra, Borneo, Java, and Siam, which 
furnishes Benzoin, Tully. 

STYFH’Y,v.t Toforgeonananvil. [See Stituy.] 

STYX,n. [L.3; Gr. Ervz.] In anctent mythology, the 
principal river of the lower world. which was to be 
crossed in passing to the regions of the dead. The 
divinity of the river, who dwelt in a rock palace, 
was also called Styx. 

S0-A-BIL‘I-TY, 7. Liability to be sued ; the state of 
being subject by law to civil process. Judge Story. 
S0’A-BLE, a. [fr m sue.] That may be sued ; sub- 

ject by law to be called to answer in court, 

SUADE, for Persuapg, is not in use. [Judge Story. 

SUAGE, for Assuace, is not in use. 

SU/ANT, a. [Fr. suivant, from suivre, to follow ; 
Norm. suante. 

Even ; uniform ; spread equally over the surface. 

New England, but local.] 

SUA/SI-BLE, (swa’se-bl,) a. [L. swadeo.] 

That may be pi rsuaded or easily persuaded. 

SUA/SION, (swa'zhun,) n. 

See PersuaveE. 

SUA'SIVE, (swa/siv,) a. [L. suadeo.] 

Having power to persuade. South, 

bere tanger adv. In a mwner tending to per- 
suade. 

SUA/SO-RY, (swa/so-re,) a, [L. suasorius. 

Tending to persuade; having the quality of con- 
vincing and drawing by argument or reason. 


. Hopkins. 
SUAV’I-FY-ED, pp. Rendered affable. 
SUAV'I-FY, (swav’e-fy,) v. t. [L. suavis, sweet.] 
To make affable. 
SUAV'I-FY-ING, ppr. Making affable. 
SUA:VIL/0-QUY, n. [L. suavis and loquor.] 
Sweetness of speech. 
SUAV'I-TER IN J40'DO, [L.] Agreeably or kind- 
ly in monner. 
SUAV'L-TY, (ewav’e-te,) n. 
vité; It. soavita ; 
Aweet.] 
1. Sweetness, in a literal sense. 


The act of persuading. 


L. suavitas; Fr. sua- 
Bp. euavidad; from L. suavis, 


[Wot in use.] 
Brown. 
2. Sweetness, in a figurative sense ; that which is 
to the mind what sweetness is to the tongue ; agree- 
ablenoss; softness; pleasantness; as, swacity of 
meaner; suavity of language, conversation, or ad- 
ress. 

SUB; a Latin preposition, denoting under or below, 
used in English as a prefix, tu express a subordinate 
degreo, cr imperfect state of a quality. Before f 
and pit is changed into those letters, as in suffer 
and suppose ; and before m, into that letter, as in sum- 
mon. $ 

SUB-AC/ID, a, [sub and acid.] Moderately acid or 
sour; as, a subacid juice. Arbuthnot. 

S8UB-AC’ID, n. A substance moderately acid. 

SUB-A€/RID, a. [sub and acrid.] Moderately sharp, 
pungent, or acrid. 7 

SUB-ACT’,v.t. [L. subactus, subago; sub and ago.] 

To reduce; tosubdue. [Motinuse.] Bacon. 

SUB-A€’TION, n. The act of reducing to any state, 
as of mixing two bodies completely, or of beating 
them to a powder. Bacon. * 

SUB-A-COTE’, a, Acute in a moderate degree. 

SUB-A-E£’RI-AL, a. [sub and aérial.] Beneath tho 
sky, or in the open air; opposed to Susmanine ; as, 
Q subaérial volcano. Dana. 

SUB-AG-I-TA’TION, x. [L. subagitatio,] 

farnal knowledge. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 

SO’/BAH, 2. In Jndia, a province or viceroyship. 

S50’BAH-DAR, n. In India, a viceroy, or the govern- 
or of a province; also, a native of India, who ranks 
as captain in the European companies, ~ 


SUB 


SC’/BAH-SHIP, xn. The jurisdiction of a subnhdar, 

SUB-AL/TERN, a. [Fr. subalterne; L. sub und al 
terrnus. 

Inferior ; subordinate ; that in different respects ts 
both superior and inferior ; as, a officer. It 
istised chiefly of military officers, 

SUB-AL/TERN, zn. A subordinate officer in an army 
or inilitary body. Itis applied to officers below the 
rank of captain. 

SUB-AL-TERN'ATE, a. [Supra.] Successive ; suc- 
ceeding by turns, Hooker. 
SUB-AL-TERN-A/TION, #. State of inferiority os 

subjection. : 

2. Act of succeeding by course, 
SUB-AN"GU-LAR, a. Slightly angular. 
SUB-AP/EN-NINE, a. Under or at the foot of the 

Apennine mountains. 

2. In gevlogy, a term applied to a series of tertiary 
strata of the older pliocene period. Lyell, 

a i 

SUB aun OUS { a. [L. sub and agua, water.] 

Being under water, or beneath the surface of was 


ter. Darwin. 
SUB-AR-RA’TION, n. [Low L. subarrare. 

The ancient custom of betrothing. ly. 
SUB-AS’TRAL, a. [sub and astral.] Beneath the 
stars or heavens; terrestrial. Warburton. 
SUB-AS-TRIN‘GENT, a. Astringent in a small de- 


gree. : 
SUB-AU-DI’'TION, (-aw-dish'un,) x. [L. subauditio ; 
sub and audio, to hear. 
The act of understanding something not ex- 
pressed. Richardson, 
SUB-AX/IL-LA-RY, a. [L. sub and azilla, the arm- 
pit. 
Placed under the axil or angle formed by the branch 
ofa plant with the stem, or by aleaf with the branch. 
Darwin. 
SUB’-BASE, n. In music, the deepest pedal stop, or 
the lowest notes of an organ. 
SUB-BEA’DLE (-bé’dl,)n. [sub and beadle.] An 
inferior or under beadle, 
SUB-BRIG-A-DIER’, ». An officer in the horse 
guards, who ranks as cornet, Encye. 
SUB-CAR’/BU-RET-ED, a. Consisting of a greater 
number of equivalents of the base than of the 
carbon. 

SUB-€AR-TI-LAG/IN-OUS, a. Partially cartilagin- 
ous. 

SUB-€AU'DAL, a, Beneath the tail. 
SUB-CE-LES/TIAL, (-les‘chal,) « Being beneath 
the heavens; as, sub-celestial glories. Glanville, 
SUB-CEN’TRAL, a. Being unde.,the center. Say. 
SUB-CHANT’ER, 2. ag! and chanter.] An under- 
chanter; a deputy of the precentor of a cathedral. 


Juhnson. 
SUB-€LA'VI-AN, a. [L. sub and clavis, a key.] 
Situated under the clavicle or collar-bone ; as, the 
subclavian arteries, 
SUB-COM MIT’TEE, zn. [sub and committee.] An 
under committee ; a part or division of a committee. 
SUB-COM-PRESS’ED, (-prest’,)a. Not fully com- 
pressed. 
SUB-CON-FORM/A-BLE, a, Partially conformable, 
SUB-€ON’IE-AL, a, Conical in a slight degree. 
SUB-CON-STEL-LA'TION, n. A subordinate con- 
stellation. Brown. 
SUB-CON’TRA€T, n. A contract under a previous 
contract. 

SUB-€ON-TRA€T’ED, a, [sub and contracted.] 
Contracted after a former contract. Shak. 
SUB-CON'TRA-RY, a. [sub and contrary.] Centra- - 

ry in an inferior degree. In geometry, a term applied 
to a section of an oblique cone on a circular hase hy 
a plane not parallel to the base, but inclined to the 
axis, so ther the section is a circle. Brande. 
SUB-CORD‘ATE, a. [I. sub and cor, the heart.) 
In shape somewhat like a heart. lartyn. 
SUB-COS/TAL, a, [L. sub aud costa, a rib, 
The subcostal muscles are the internal, intercostal 


muscles, Winslow. Cye. 
SUB-E€RYS/TAL-LINE, a. Imperfectly ery la 
ite 


SUB-€U-TA'NE-OUS, a. [sub and cutancous; L, 
cutis, skin.) : 

Situated under the skin. 

SUB-€U-TIC’Y-LAR, a. [L. sub and cuticula, cutt- 
cle, 

Bing under the cuticle or scarf-ckin. Darwin, 
SUB-CYL-IN'DRI€-AL, a. Imperfectly cylindrical. 
SUB-DEA’/EON, x. [sub and deacon,] An under dea 

con; a dcacon’s servant, in the Roman Cathulic 
chureh, ; Aryli fc. 
SUB-DEA/EON-RY, )x. The order and office of 
SUB-DEA/€ON-SHIP,} subdeacon in the Roman 
Catholic church. 
SUB-DEAN’,n. [sub and dean.] An under dean; + 
denn’s substitute or vicegorent. Ayliffe. 
SUB-DEAN’ER-Y,x. The office and rank of sub- 


dean. : 
S8UB-DEO©’U-PLE, «. [L. sub and eee : 
Containing one of ten, Johnson, 
SUB-DENT’ED, a, [sub and dent.] Indented be 
neath Co 
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BUB-DE-POS/IT, x. 
neath something else. olcraft. 
@UB-DER-I-SO/RI-OUS, a. .[L. sub and derisor.] 
Ridiculing with moderation or delicacy. bd in 
lore. 


use. 
sus OL-LA/TED a, Partially dilated. 
SUB-DI-TITIOUS, (-de-tish’us,) a. [L. subdititius, 
from subdo, to substitute. ] 
Put secretly in the place of something else. [Lit- 
- tle used. 
SUB-DI-VERS'I-FT-ED, pp. ‘"Viversified again. 
SUB-DI-VERS'I-FY, v t. [sub and diversify. 
diversify again what is already diversified. 


a 

SUB-DI-V77S'L-FY-ING, ppr. 
what is elicady diversified. 8 

®UB-DI-VIDE’, v.t. [sub and divide.] To divide a 

q rt of a thing into more parts ; to part intu smatler 
Givisions, 

In the rive of eight In tones, are too half tones; eo as if you 
divide the tones equally, the eight is but seven whole and 
equal notes; and if you eubdivide that into half notes, asin 
the stops of a lute, it makes the number thirteen, Bacon, 

The progenies of Cham and Japhet swarmed into colonies, and 


those colonies were subdivided into many others, Dryden, 


®UB-DI-VIDE’, v. i. To be subdivided. 
SUB-DI-VID/ED, pp. Divided again, or into smaller 
arts. 

SUB-DI-VID'ING, ppr. Dividing into smaller parts 
that which is already divided. 

SUB-DI-VIS'I-BLE, ce. Susceptible of subdivision. 

SUB-DI-VI''SION, (-de-vizh'un,) x. The act of sub- 
dividing or separating a part into smaller pace 


To 
Little 
ale. 
Diversifying again 


‘atts. 
2. The part of a thing made by subdividing; the 
part of. a larger part. : 
In the decimal table, tho subdivisions of the cubit, as span, palm, 
and digit, are deduced from the shorter cubit. Arbuthnot. 


SUB'DO-LOUS, a. [L. subdolus; sub and dolus, de- 
Bly ; crafty ; cunning; artful; deceitful. [Litéle 
us 
SUB-DOM'I-NANT, x. In musec, the fourth note 
above the tonic, being under the dominant. 
SUB-DO6'A-BLE, a. That may be subdued. Ward. 
BUB-DO'AL, x. [from subdue.] The act of subduing. 
7 Warburton. 
BUB-DOCE!, vt. ([L. subduco; sub and duco, to 
BUB-DUET’,$ draw.) ¥ 
L. To withdraw ; to take away. 
Or from my side subducting, took perhaps 
More thanenough. = __ re aA 
9. To subtract by arithmetical operation. * 
If, out of that infinite multitudo of antecedent generations, we 
; should subduct ten. & Hale, 
SUB-DOC'ED, (-dist’,) pp. . Withdrawn; taken 


away. i 
SUB-DOC'ING, ppr. Withdrawing; subtracting by 
) arithmetical operation. » 
SUB-DUC'TION, n. . The act of taking away or 
; withdrawing. Mebiags Hale, 
~ 2 Arithmetical subtraction. Hale, 
SUB-DOE’, (sub-di’,) v. t.¢[Thisis a compound word, 
“and the latter component part is contracted from 

some word in Class Db or Dg.] 

- 1. To conquer by force or the exertion of superior 

power, and bring into permanent subjection ; to re- 

duce under dominion. Thus, Cesar subdued the 

Gauls; Augustus subdued Egypt; the English sub- 

dued Canada. Subduing implies conguest or van- 

quishing; but it implies, also, more permanence of 
subjection to the conquering power than either of 
these words. > ; 
ad I will subdue all thine enemies. —1 Chron. xvii. 
/ 2, To oppress ; tocrush ; to sink ; tooverpower so 
as to disable from further resistance, 
Nothing could have subdued nature 


Milton. 


To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters, Shak, 
Wf aught were worthy to subdue 
soul of man, Milton, 


8. Totame ; to break by conquering a refractory 
‘temper or ovil passions ; to render submissive ; as, 
to subdue a stubborn child. 

4. To conquer; to reduce to mildness ; as, to sub- 
@ue the temper or passions, 

5. To overcome by persuasion or other mild means; 
2, to subdue opposition by arguinent or entreaties. 

6. To overcome ; to conquer; to captivate ; as by 
charms, 

7. To soften ; to melt; to reduce to tenderness ; 
as, to subdue ferocity by tears. 


8. To overcome; to overpower and destroy the | 


force of ; as, medicines subdue a fever. 
9. To make mellow ; to break, as land; also, to 
: ang as weeds, 
*<BUB-DU’‘ED, pp. ora, Conquered and reduced to sub- 
jection ; oppressed ; crushed ; tamed ; softened. 
SUB-DOE/MENT, n. Conquest. Si 
SUR-DO/ER, x. One who corfquers and brings into 
subjection ; a tamer. _ Spenser. 
2. That which subdues or destroys the force of. 
Arbuthnot. 


‘SUB-DO’ING, ppr. or a. Vanquishing and reducing 


SUB 


Thet which is scyornet be-| to subjection; crushing; destroying the power of 


resistance ; softening. . 
SUB/DU-PLE, a. ([L. sub and duplus, double. 
Containing one of two. ilkins. 
S8UB-DO’PLI-CATE, a. [sub and duplicate.] Having 


the ratio of the square roats, Cyc. 
SUB-E-LON’GATE, a, Not fully elongated. 
SUB-E/QUAL, a. Nearly equal. Martyn. 


8U/BER-ATE, n. [L. suber, cork.] 

A salt formed by the suberic acid in combination 
with a base. Chemistry. 
SU’/BER-I€, a. Pertaining to cork, or extracted from 
it; as, suberic acid. Chemistry. 

8U0’BE-RIN, x. [L. suber, the cork-tree.] 

The cellular tissue of the thick, spongy epidermis 
of Quercus Suber, (Linneus,) freed from the ordi- 
nary contents of itscells, It constitutes about seven 
tenths cf common cork. It is not quite certain that 
it is a distinct individual vegetable proximate princi- 
ple, since hitherto it has been but imperfectly exam- 
ined. If it is not, it should not have the name of 
such a principle. It is certainly not an alkaloid, and 
at all events, should not have a name having the 
form appropriated to distinguish that class of com- 

junds. Tully. 

SUB/ER-OSE, a. [L. sub and erosus, gnawed.] 

In botany, having the appearance of being gnawed ; 

appearing as if a little eaten or gnawed. Martyn. 
S0’BER-OUS, a. [from-L. suber, cork.] 

Corky ; soft and elastic. 

SUB-FUSC’, a, [L. subfuscus ; sub and fuscus.] 

Duskish ; moderately dark ; brownish ; tawny. 

Tatler, 
SUB-GE-LAT’IN-OUS, a. Imperfectly gelatinous. 
SUB-GE-NER/I€, a. Pertaining to a subgenus. 
SUB-GE/NUS, n. A subdivision of a genus, compre- 
hending one or more species. 
SUB-GLO-BOSE’, a. Not quite globose. 
SUB-GLOB’U-LAR,a. Having u form approaching to 


globular. Say, 
SU B-GLU-MA’CEOUS, (-glu-ma/shus,) ac. Somewhat 
glumaceous, Lindley. 


SUB-GRAN’U-LAR, a. Somewhat granular. 


UB-HAS-TA'/TION, n. [L. sub hasta, under the 
spear. ] 
A public sale or auction, so called from the Roman 
ractice. Burnet. 


SUB-HORN-BLEND’‘I€, a. Applied to rocks contain- 
ing disseminated hornblende. Percival’s Geol. 
SU B-HY-DRO-SUL’/PHU-RET, n. A compound of 

sulphureted hydrogen with aless number of equiva- 
lents of the base than of the sulphureted hydrogen. 
SUB-IN-DI-CA'TION, n._ [L, sub and indico.] 
The act of indicating by signs. Barrow. 
SUB-IN-DUCE’,v.t. To insinuate ; to offer indirectly. 
g Sir E, Dering. 
acinar ag yar n. [sub and infeudation. See 
EUD. 
1. In law, the act of enfeoffing by a tenant or 
feoffee, who holds lands of the crown; the act of a 
greater baron, who grants land or a smaller manar 
to an inferior person. By 34 Edward III. all subin- 
feudations previous tothe reign of King Edward L. 
were confirmed. Black -tone. 
\. 2 Under tenancy. ¥s 
( The widow is immediate tenant to tho helr, by a kind of eubin- 
Jfeudation or under tenancy. Blackstone, 


SUB-IN-GRES’SION, (-in-gresh’un,) n. [L. sb and 
ingressus.] iy 
Secret entrance, [vVot in use.] 
SUB-I-TA’NE-OUS, a. [L, subitaneus.] 
Suddet; hasty. 
SUB’I-TA-NY, a. Sudden. [Wot in use.] 
SO'BI-TO, [It.] In music, quick. 
SUB-JA'/CENT, a. [L. subjacens; sub and jacer, tolie.] 
1, Lying under or below. 
~ Q, Being in a lower situation, though not directly 
beneath. A man placed on a hill surveys the subja- 
cent plain. 
SUB/JECT, a. [L. subjectus, from subjicio: sub and 
jacio, to throw, that is; to drive or force; It. sugget- 
~ to; Sp. sujeto.] 
1, Placed or situate under. 
Whoes high ds hy: Meta te 
oes hi¢ht comman as subject, eo 
To see the fight. m oe sh Shak, 


> 2 Being under the power end dominion of anoth- 


..@r; as, Jamaica is subject to Great Britain, 
Esau was never subject to Jacob, Locke. 


3. Exposed ; liable from extraneous causes; a5, 2 
country subject to extreme heat cr cold, 
i. Liable from inherent causes; prone ; disposed. 


Dryden, 


- & 


Boyle. 


All homan things are subject to decay, 


5. Obedient. Tw. iii. Col. ti. 
SUB/JECT, n. [L. subjectus; Fr. sujet ; It. sugpetto.] 
1, One that owes allegiance to a sovereign, and is 
governed by his laws. The natives of Great Britain 
are Selijecte of the British government. Tho natives 
of the United States, and naturalized foreigners, are 
subjects of the federal government. Men in free 
governments are subjects as well as citizens; as citi- 


SUB 


zens, they enjoy rights and franchises ; as subjecta, 
they are bound to obey the laws, 
The subject must obey his prince, because God commands ft, and 
human lawa require it, Swi 
2. That on which any mental operation is per- 
formed ; that which is treated or handled ; as, a sub- 
ject of discussion before the legislature ; a subject of 
negotiation. ; 
This subject for herole song pleasea me, Milton. 
3. In logic, the subject of a proposition is that con- 
cerning which any thing is affirmed or denied. 
: Watts. 
4. That on which any physical operation or exper+ 
ment is performod ; as in imesmerism, &c. | 
5. That in which any thing inheres or exists. 
Anger is certainly a kind of basenesa, es (t appears well in the 
weakness of thoee subjects in whom It reigns, Bacon. 
6. The person who is treated of; tho hero of a 
piece. ,~ 
Authors of bio hy are apt to be prejudiced in favor of thelz 
ubject. ena E my Middleton, 
_v. In grammar, the nominative case to a verb pas- 
sive. 
8. In music, the principal melody or theme of a 
movement. 
9, In the fine arts, that which it Is the object and 
aim of the artist to express. Brande, 
10. In anatumy, a dead body for the purposes of 
dissection. 

SUB-JECT',v.t. To bring under the power or do- 
minion of. Alexander subjected a great part of the 
civilized world to his dominion. 

Firmnesa of mind that eubjecta every gratification cf sense to the 
rule of right reason, Middleton, 
2. To put under or within the power of. 
In one short viow eub/ected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties, lie, 
8. To enslave ; to make obpoxious, 
He ts tho most euljected, the most enslaved, who is so In his 
understanding. Locke. 


Credulity subjects 


Pope, 


4. To expose; to make liable. 
@ person to impositions, 
5. To submit ; to make accountable, 


God ia not bound to eubject his ways of operation to thevecruting 


of our thoughts. Locke. 
6. To make subservient. 
Subjected to his service angel wings, Milton, 


7. To cause to undergo; as, to subject a substance 
toa white heat ; to subject it to a rigid test. 
SUB-JE€T’ED, pp. Reduced to the dominion of 
another; enslaved; exposed; submitted; made to 
undergo. 
SUB-JECT/ING, ppr. Reducing to submission; en- 
slaving ; exposing; submitting ; causing to undergo, 
SUB-JEC’TION, n. The act of err ay fs the act of 
vanquishing and bringing under the dominion of 
another, ‘ 
The conquest of the kingdom and the eubjection of the eee 
eG. 


2, The state of being under the power, control, 
and government of another. The safety of life, lib- 
erty, and property, depends on our subjection to the 
laws. The isles of the West Indies aro held in sub- 
jection to the powers of Europe, Our appetites and 
passions should be in subjection to our reason, and 
our will should be in entire subjection to the laws of: 


God, 

SUB-JE€T’IVE, a.t An epithet applied to those inter- 
nal states of thought or feeling of which the mind is 
the subject ; opposed to Ossectrve, which is applied 
to things considered as separate from the mind, and 
as objects of its attention. Thus, subjective truth or 
reality is that which is verified by consciousness < 
objective truth or reality is that which results from 
the nature and relations of things. A subjective mo- 
tive is an internal feeling or propensity ; an odjective 
motive is something external to the mind, which is 
suited to awaken desire. Subjective views are those 
which are produced or modified by internal feeling ; 
objective views are those which are governed by ex- 
ternal objects. That which is subjective in one rela~ 
tion may be objective in another. Thus, sudjectivé 
states of mind, when recalled and dwelt on for the 
purpose of inspection or analysis, become objective, 

Encyc. Amer. 

SUBJECTIVE LY, adv. In relation to the subject. 

Pearson, 

SUBJECT'IVE-NESS, 2. State of being subjective, 

SUB-JE€T-IV'I-TY, n. The stato of being aubject- 
ive. 

SUB/JECT-MAT’/TER, n. The matter or thought 
presented for consideration in some statement or 
discussion. Blackstone. 

SUB-JOIN’, v. t.t [ewd and pei L, subjungo J 

To add at the end; to add after something else has 
been said or written; as, to subjets an argument og 
reason. 

It is never used in a literal physical sense, to erpress 
ths joining of material dings . 

SUB-JOIN’ED, pp. ora. Added after sqmething eles 

said or written, 
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SUB-JOIN‘ING, ppr. Adding after something else 
said or written. 

SUB J0'DI-CE, [L.] Before the judge; not decided. 

EUB/JU-GATE, ». t. pbs subjuguer; L. subjugo; sub 
and jugo, to yoke. 8 Vale 

To subdue and bring under the yoke of power or 
dominion ; to conquer by force, and ctompel to sub- 
mit to the government or absolute control of another 

He subjugated a king, and called him his vassal. Baker. 

[Subjugate differs from subject only in implying a 
reguction to a more tyrannical or arbitrary sway ; but 
they are often used as syncey aes) 

$UB/JU-GA-TED, pp. or a Reduced to the absolute 
control of another. 

B8UB/JU-GA-TING, ppr. Conquering and bringing 
under the absolute power of another. 

8UB-JU-GA/TION,2. The act of subduing and bring- 
ing under the power or absolute control of another. 

BUB-JUNE’TION, x. The act of subjoining, or state 
of being subjoined. Clarke. 

SUBJUNE€’/TIVE, a. [L. eudjunctivus; Fr. subjoncti; 
It. soggiunto. See Sunsoriz.] 

1. Subjoined or added to something before said or 
written. 

2. In grammar, designating a form of verbs which 
follow other verbs or words expressing condition, 
hypothesis, or contingency ; as, “ Veni ué mo uideas,” 
I camé that you may see me; “ Si fecerint equum,” 
If they should do what is just. 

3. Subjunctive is often used as a noun denoting the 
subjunctive mode. 

SUB-KING/DOM, x. A subordinate kingdom. 


irby. 
SUB/LA-NATE, a. [L. subd and lana, wool.] 
In aps ease! at woolly. 
-LAP-SA/RI- 
SUB LAPSARY, 2} @ [L. aub and lepeus, fall. 
Pertaining to the Sublapsarians, or to their opinions. 
Murdock. 
S@OUB-LAP-SA/RI-AN, x. An Infralapsarian ; one of 
that class of Calvinists who consider the decree of 
election as contemplating the apostasy as past, and 
the elect as being in a fallen and guilty state. The 
floctrine of their antagonists, the Supralapsarians, 
was, that the decree of election contemplated the 
elect as to be created, and to apostatize with the rest 
of the race, and then to be rescued and saved by 
filvine grace. The Sublapsarians considered the elec- 
tion of grace as a remedy for an existing evil; while 
the Supralapsarians viewed it as a part of God’s orig- 


inal purpose in regard to men. Murdock. 
SUB-LA’TION, zn. [L. eubdlatio.] 
The act of taking or carrying away. Bp. Hall, 


SUB-LET’, v. t. [sub and let.] 0 underlet; to 
lease, as a lessee to another person. aero OO 
Smo 


BSUB-LE-VA’TION, n. [L. subdleve.] 
The act of raising on high. 

SUB-LI-BRA/RI-AN, x. An under librarian. 

BSUB-LIEO-TEN’ ANT, (-li-ten/ant or -lef-ton’ant,) 2. 
Ano officer in the ruyal regiment of artillery and fusil- 
eers, in which are no ensigns, and who is the same 
as second lieutenant. England, 

St a eee n. [L. subligo; sub and ligo, to 

ind. 
The act of binding underneath. 

SUB-LIM/A-3LE, c. -[from sublime.] That may be 
sublimated ; capable of being raised by heat into va- 
por, and again condensed by cold. 

§UB-LIM/A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of being 
sublimable, 

SUB/LI-MATE, v.t. [from subdlime.] To bring a solid 
substance, as camphor or sulphur, into the state of 
vapor by heat, which, on oooling, returns again to 
tho solid state. {See Susiiuation.] 

2. To refine and exalt; to highten; to elevate. 


And 2s his actions rose, £0 raise they still their vein, 
In words whoee weigh, beat suits a eublimated strain. Dryden. 


SUB/LI-MATE, n. The product of a sublimation. 
Corrosive sublimate is the protochlorid of mercury, a 
valuable medicine, which, in excessive doses, pro- 
duces poisonous efiects, like every other medicine. 

Blue sublimate is a preparation of mercury with 
flowers of sulphur and sal ammoniacum; used in 


Loge F 
BUB/LLMATE, 4. Brought into a state of vapoi by 
heat, and ugain condensed, as solid substances, 
SUB/LI-MA-TED, pp. or a. Brought into « otate of 
vapor by heat, as a solid substance ; refined. 
SUD’LI-M4-TING, ppr. Converting into the state of 
vapor by heat, and condensing, as solid substances. 
SUB-LI-MA/TION, n. The operation of bringing a 
solid substance into the state of vapor by heat, and 
condensing it again jnto a solid by cold. Sublima- 
tion bears the same relation to a solid that distillation 
does to a liquid. Both processes purify the sub- 
stances to which they are severally applied, by sep- 
arating them from the fixed and grosser matters with 
which they are connected. 
2, Exaltation ; elevation ; act of hightening or im- 
proving. 
Raligion, the perfection, refinement, and sublimation of morality. 


SUB 
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SUB-LIME’, a. [L. sublimis; Fr, It. and Sp. sublime.] ar ral i n. ([Fr., from Lc submersus.] 


1. High in place-; exalted aloft. 
Sublime on these a tower of steel is reared. Dryden. 
2, High in excellence; exalted by nature; ele- 
vated. 
Can it be that souls sublime 

Return to visit our terrestrial clime ? Drydeny 
3. High in style or sentiment; lofty; grand. 

Easy in style thy work, in senso sublime. § Prior. 
4, Elevated by joy ; as, sublime with expectation. 


5. Lofty of mien; elevated in manner. _[.Milton. 
His fair large front and eye subiime declared < 
Absolute rule. Milton. 
SUB-LIME’,2. A grand or lofty style; a style that 


expresses lofty conceptions. 


The sublime rises from the nobleness of thoughts, the magnifi- 
cence of words, or the harmonious and ively turn of the 
phrase. Addison, 


SUB-LIME’, v. t. Te sublimate, which see. 

2. To raise on high. D 

3. To exalt ; to highten ; to improve. 

. The exo — 
Which not alone the southern wit eublimes, 
But ripens spirits in cold northern climes. Pope 
SUB-LIMP’, v. i. To be brought or changed into a 
state of vapor by heat, and then condensed by cold, 
a3 a solid substance, 
Particles of antimony which will not sublime alone. Newton, 
SUB-LIM’ED, pp. Brought into a state of vapor by 
heat, and, when cooled, changed to a solid state. 
SUB-LIME’LY, adv. With elevated conceptions ; lof- 
lily ; as, to express one’s self sublimely. 
In English lays, and all eublimel, 
Thy. Homer ieee with all his Dee Parnell. , 
SUB-LIME/NESS, 2. Loftiness of style or sentiment ; 
sublimity. 
SUB-LIM-L-FI-GA’TION, x. [L. sublimis and facio.] 
The act of meking sublime. Gilpin. 
SUB-LIM‘ING, ppr. Sublimating; exalting. 
SUB-LIM‘L.TY, x [Fr. sublimité; L. sublimitas.] 

1, Elevation of place; lofty hight. 

2. Hight in excellence; loftiness of nature or 
character ; moral yrandeur; as, God’s incomprehen- 
sible sublimity. Ralegh. 

3. An elevated feeling, consisting of a union of 
astonishment and awe, at the contemplation of great 
scenes and objects, or of exalted excellence. 

4. In oratory and composition, lofty conceptions, or 
such conceptions expressed in corresponding lan- 
guage ; loftiness of sentiment or style. 

Milton's distinguishing excellence lies meg ol 

inate 4 4 ll in the subi cf - 
SUB-LIN-E-A’/TION, n. [L. sub and linea,] 
Mark of a line or lines under a word in a sentence. 
Let. to Abp. Usher. 
SUB-LIN’/GUAL, (-ling’gwal,) a. [L. sub and lingua, 
the tongue. ] 

Situated under the tongue; as, the sublingual 
glands, Coxe. 
SUB-LU/NAR, } a. ([Fr. sublunaire; L. sub and 

8UB/LU-NA-RY,} luna, the moon.] 

Literally, beneath the moon ; but sublunary, which 
is the word chiefly used, denotes merely terrestrial, 
earthly, pertaining to this world. 

All things sublunary are subject to change. 


SUB/LU-NA-RY, nx. Any worldly thing. 
SUB-LUX-A/TION, rn. [sub and luzcticn.] 
In surgery, an incomplete dislocation. 
SUB-MA-RYNE’, (-ma-reen’,)c. [L. sub and marinus, 
from mare, the sea. ] 
Being, acting, or growing, undcr water in the sea; 
as, submarine navigators ; submarine plants. 
SUB-MAX/IL-LA-RY, a, [L. sub and mazilla, tho 
jaw-bone. 
Situated under the jaw. Med. Repos. 
The submazillary glands are two salivary glands, 
situated, one on either side, immediately within the 
angle of the lower jaw. Wistar. 
SUB-ME/DI-AL, a. Lying under the middle. Bugon. 
SUB-ME/DI-AN, a. Lying under or below the mid- 
dle of a Laie 
SUB-ME’DI-ANT, n. In music, the sixth note, or 
middle note between the octave and subdominant. 
Busby. 
SUB-MERGE’, (sub-merj’,) wt [L. submergo; sud 
and mergo, to plunge.] 
2. Fo put under water; to plunge. 
3. To cover or overflow with water; to drown. 


So half my Egypt was submerged. Shak. 


SUB-MERGE’, (sub-merj’,). v. % To plunge under 
water, as swallows, 

SUB-MERG/ED, Pp. Put under water; overflowed. 
SUB-MERG/ENCE, n. The act of submerging; the 
state of being submerged. ell, 
SUB MEBEING ppr. Putting under water; over- 
owing. 

SUB-MERSE’, 
SUB-MERS’ED, (sub-merst/,){ © [1s submersus.] 
Being or growing under water, as the leaves of 
aquatic plants. 


Dryden. 
Feltham, 


1. The act of putting under water or causing to be_ 
overflowed ; as, the sxbmersion of an isle or tract of 
nd. Hale, 
2. The act of plunging under water; the act of 
drowning. 
SUB-MIN‘IS-TER. [L. subministrej sub- 
SUB-MIN‘IS-TRATE,{ and ministre.) 
- To supply ; to afford. [ot in use.] 
SUB-MIN'IS-TER, v.i. To subserve ; to be useful to. 
Our passions — eubminister to the best and worst of purposes, 
sme L’ Estrange. 
[Not-in use.] [See Minister and Apministen.] 
SUB-MIN’IS-TRANT, a. Subservient, serving im 
subordiration. [JVot in use. Bacon. 
SUB-MIN-IS-TRA’TION, n. The act of furnishing. 


vw t 


or supplying. [ot in use.] Wotton. 
SUB-MISS’, a. [L. submissus, submitto.] 
Submissive ; humble ; obsequious, JSilton. 


[Rarely used, and in poetry only. 

SUB-MIS’/SION, (-mish’/un,) 2, submissio, from 
submitto ; Fr. soumission ; It, sommessione. | : 

1. The act of submitting , the act of yielding te 
power or authority ; surrender of the person and 
power to the control or government of another. 

Submission, dauphin | ’tls a mere French word ; 

We English warrivrs wot not what it means. Shak 

2. Acknowledgment of inferiority or dependence ; 
humble or suppliant behavior, 

In all submission and humility, 

York doth present himself unto your highness, Shak. 

3. Acknowledgment of a fault ; confession of errors 

Be not af extreme in submission as In offense. Shak. 


4, Obedience ; compliance with the commands of. 
laws of a superior. Submission of children to theis 
parents is an indispensable duty. 

5. Resignation ; a yielding of one’s will to the wil® 
or appointment of a superior without murmurin 
Entire and cheerful submission to the willof God bo 
a Christian duty of prime excellence, 

SUB-MISS’/IVE, a, Yielding to the will or power of 
another ; obedient. ; 

2, Humble ; ecknowledging one’s inferiority ; tes- 
tifying one’s submission. 

Her at his feet, submissive to distress, 
He thus with peaceful words upraised. Milton, 
‘SUB-MISS/‘IVE-LY, adv. With submission; with 
acknowledgment of inferiority ; humbly. 


The goddess, 
Soft in her tone, submissively replics. Dryden. 
SUB-MISS/IVE-NESS, 2. A submissive temper of 
disposition. e 
2. Humbleness ; acknowledgment of inferiority. 
3. Confession of fault, 
Frailty gets pardon by submissivencss. Herbert. 


SUB-MISS’LY, adv. Humbly ; with submission. [Lit- 
tle eet | Taylor. 
SUB-MISS’/NESS, x. Humbleness; obedience. [Lit- 
tle used. Burton. 
SUB-MIT’, v. t. [L. submitto; sub, under, and mitio. 
to send; Fr. soumettre; It. sommettere; Sp. someter. 

1. To let down; to cause to sink or lower. 
Sometimes the hill submmite itself a while. Dryden, 
This use of the word is ncarly or wholly obsolcte.} 
To yiold, resign, or surrender to the power, will, 
or authority of another; with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Bae to thy mistress, and submit thyself under her hand. — 
je XVI. 
Wives, suebmit yourselves to your own busbands, — Eph. v. 
Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man. —1 Pet. ii, 
3. To refer; to leave or commit tothe discretion 
or judgment of another; as, to submit a controversy 
‘to arbitrators ; to submit o question to the court. 
SUB-MIT’, v. i. To surrender; to yield one’s person 
to the power of another; to give up resistance. 
The enemy submitted. 
The revolted provinces presently submitted, Middleton, 
2. To yield one’s opinion to the opinion or au- 
thority of another. On hearing the opinion of the 
court, the counsel submitted without further argu. 
ment. 
3. To be subject ; to acquiesce in the authority of 


another 
To thy bosband’s wil 
Thine shall submit, Milton, 
4. To basubmissive ; to yield without murmuring 
Our eg requires us — to submit to pain, disgrace, and evem 
dea Rogere. 
SUB-MIT’TED, pp. Surrendered; resigned; yielded; 
referred. 
SUB-MIT’TER, n. One who submits, 
SUB-MIT’TING, ppr. Surrendering ; resigning ; 
ielding ; referring to another for decision. 
SUB-MON’ISH, vt. [1 submoneo.] 


To suggest ; to prom 
N j gaits n. Suggestion. 


SUB-MO-NI''TIO. 
eT. 
SUB-MUL’TI- nm, [See Mutriery.] A nui 
ber or quantity which is contained in another an es- 


act number of times, or is an aliquot part of it, 
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| Thus 7 is the submultiple of 56, being contained in it 
eight times. The word is used as an adjective also ; 
as, a submultiple number ; submultiple ratio. Cyc. 
SBUB-NAR-COT'I€, a. Moderately narcotic. Barton. 
‘BUB-NAS'CENT, a, [L. sub and nascor.] 
. Growing underneath. 
PUB-NEET’, v.¢ [L. subnecto.] 
‘ To tie, buckle, or fasten beneath. [Wot in ol 
ope. 
BUB-NOR/MAL, n. [L. sub and norma, a rule.] 
In geometry, that part of the axis of a curve line 
' which is intercepted between the ordinate and the 
noe Nes Brande. 
‘BUB-NODE’,a. [L. sub and nudus, naked.] 
In botany, almost naked or bare of Jeaveg Lee, 
BUB-OB-SEURE'LY, adv. Svumewhat obscurely or 


. darkly. Donune. 
~BUB-O€-CIP/I-TAL, a. Beingunder the occiput, as, 
the subocctpital nerves. Parr. 


BUB-O¢'TAVE, a. [L. sub and octavus, or octu- 
*pUB-O€'TU-PLE, ple. : 
Containing one part of eight. 
? j Wilkins. 
BUB-O€'U-LAR, a. [L. suband oculus.] 
Being under the eye. 
-BUB-OR-BIC’U-LAR, } a. [L. sub and orbicula- 
‘BUB-OR-BIC/U-LATE, tus.] 
Almost orbiculate or orbicular; nearly circular 
; Martyn. Say. 
UB-OR'DIN-A-CY, n. [See Sunonpinate.] The 
state of being subordinate or vubject to control, as, 
to bring the imagination to act in subordinacy to 


Arbuthnot. 


Barrow. 


reason. Spectator. 
2. Series of subordination. [Little used.] 
Temple. 


JUB-OR/DIN-AN-CY, n. [JVot in use.] See SuBor- 
DINACY. 
3JUB-OR’DIN-ATE, a. [L. sub and ordinatus, from 
ordo, order. ] 
1. Inferior in order, in nature, in dignity, in pow- 
er, importance, &c. ;:as, subordinate officers, 
It was subordinate, not enslavec, to the understanding South. 


2. Descending in a regular series, 
The several kinds and subordinate species of each are easily 
distinguished, Woodward, 
‘SSUB-OR'DIN-ATE, x. One who stands in order or 
rank below another. , Shilton. 
SUB-OR'DIN-ATE,»v.¢. To place in an order or rank 
below something else ; to rnake or consider as of less 
value or importance; as, to subordinate one creature 
toanother ; to subordinate temporal to spintual things, 
2. To make subject ; as, to subordinate the passions 
to reason. Scott, 
BUB-OR’/DIN-A-TED, pp. Placed in an inferior rank ; 
considezed as of inferior importance ; subjected. 
$UB-OR/DIN-ATE-LY, adv. In a lower rank or of 
infericr importance. 
2, In a series regularly descending. : 
Decay of Picty. 
SUB-OR-DIN-A’/TION, n. [Fr. Sce BupoRDas aes) 
‘The state of being inferior to another ; inferiority o! 
Yank or dignity. 
2. A series regularly descending. 
Natural creatures haviug a local subordination, 
3. Place of rank among inferiors. 
Persons who in their several eubordinazons would be obhiged v0 
follow the examplo of their supenours Sufi 
4, Subjection , state of being under control or gov- 
‘ernment. 
The most giorlous military achievernents would be a calamity and 


a curse, if purchased at the expense of habits of eubordina- 
tion and love of order J Evarts 


Holiday. 


UBORDINATENESS is not at! 

BUB-ORN’, v. t. [Fr suborner; It. subornars, Sp. 
aubornar. L, suborno, sub and orno, The sense of 
orno, in this word, and the primary sense, is, to put 
on, to furnish Hence, suborno, to furnish privately, 
that is, to bribe ] 4 

1, In /aw, to procure a person to take such a false 
@ath as constitutes perjury Blackstone. 
2. To procure privately, or by collusion 


Or ejac thou ast suborned against hie honor Shak, 
3. To procure by indirect means. 
Those whe by ‘despay euborn the death Dryden, 


SUB-OR-NA‘TION, n [Fr } In law. the cnme of 
procuring a person to take such a false oath as con- 
Blilutes perjury Blackstone. 

2 The crime of procuring one to doa criminal or 
bad action Snak, Swift. 

SUB-ORN'ED, pp _ Procured to take a false oath, or 
to do a bad action 

SUB-ORN’ER, x. One who procures another to take 
a false oath, or to do a bad action 

SUB-ORN'ING, ppr_ Procuring one to take a false 
oath, or to do a criminal action 

®UB-O'VAL, a. Somewhat ova) 

BUB-O'VATE, a [L. sud and ovatus, from ovum, an 
ba 14 

most ovate . nearly in the form of an egg, but 
having the inferior extremity broadest, Martyn. 


SUB 


Ul 
SUB NA, n. [L. sub and pena, pain, penalty.] 
A writ commanding the aMendance in court of the 
person on whom it is served, as witnesses, &c 
SUB-PE’/NA, ) v.t. To serve with a writ of subpena ; 
SUB-PQ’/NA, to cominand attendance jn court by 
a legal writ. 
SUB-PE'NA-ED, pp. Served with a writ of subpena. 
SUB-PE/NA-ING, ppr. Commanding attendance in 
court by a legal writ. 
SE per soon U-LAR, n. 
lar. 
A subnormal, which see, 
SUB-PET’I-O-LATE, a. [sub and petiole.] 
In botany, having a very short petiole. Martyn. 
SUB-POR-PHY-RIT'I€, ¢. Allied to porphyritic, but 
contaming smaller and less distinctly marked points 
or crystals. Percival’s Geol. 
SUB-PRI'OR, x. [sub and prior.] The vicegerent of 
a prior, a claustral officer who assists the prior. 
South. Cyc. 
SUB-PUR/CHA-SER, 2. A purchaser who buys from 
a purchaser 
SUB-QUAD‘RATE, a. Nearly square. Say. 
SUB-QUAD’RU-PLE, a. [sub and quqdruple.] Con- 
taining one part of four; as, subguadruple proportion. 
Wilkins. 
SUB-QUIN’QUE-FID, a. [sub and guinguefid.] Al- 
most quinquefid i Lee. 
SUB-QUIN’TU-PLE, a, [sub and guintuple.] Con- 
taining one part of five , as, subquentuple proportion. 


[sub and perpendicu- 


Wilkins, 
SUB-RA'MOSE, a [L. sub and ramosus, full of 
SUB-RA’MOUS, branches. } ; 
In botany, having few branches. Lee, 
SUB-RE@€’/TOR, 2. [sub and rector} A rector’s dep- 
uty or substitute. Walton, 


SUB-REP'TION, 2. [L. subreptio, from subrepo, to 
creep under. 

The act of obtaining a favor by surprise or unfair 
representation, that 1s, by suppression or fraudulent 
concealment of facts. Dict. 

SUB-REP-TI TIOUS, (-tish’us,) ) a. [L. surreptitius, 
SUB-REP’TIVE, supra. | 
Falsely crept in ; fraudulently obtained. [See Sur- 


REPTITIOUS. 
SUB-REP-TI"TIOUS-LY, ade. By falsehood ; by 
stealth. Sherwood. 


SUB’RO-GATE,v.t. [L. subrogo ] 

To put in the place of another. [JVot in use.] [See 
Surnooate. 

SUB-RO-GA'TION, n. In the civil law, the substitut- 
ing of one person in the piace of another, and giving 
him his nghts, Encyc. 

SUB RO’8A,[L.] Literally, under the rose. Secret- 
ly , privately , in a manner that forbids disclosure ; 
the roze being, among the ancients, the symbol of se- 
crecy, and bung up at entertainments as a token that 
nothing there said was to be divulged. Booth. 

SUB-RO-TUND’, a, [L sub and rotundus, round ] 

Almost round 3 almost orbicular Lee. 

SUB-SAL-INE!, a. Moderately saline or salt. Encyc. 

SUB/SALT, nr. A salt having an excess of the base. 

SUB-SAN-NA'TION 2 [L. subsanno } 

Derision , scorn. More. 

SUB-SCAP’/U-LAR,a [I suband scapula.] 

The subscapular artery 1s the Jarge branch of the 
axillary artery, Which rises near the lowest margin 
of the scapula. Cyc. 

SUB-S€AIB‘'A-BLE, a. That may be subscribed. 

SUE-SCRIBE’,o t [L subscribo, sub and scribo, to 
write, Fr sowscrire, It. soscrivere. Sp, subscribir } 

Literally, to write underneath Hence, 

1 To sign with one’s own hand, to give consent 
to something written, or to bind one’s self by writing 
one’s name beneath , as, parties subscribe @ covenant 
or contract. a man subscribes a bond or articles of 
agreement. 

2. To attest by writing one’s name beneath ; as, 
Officers subscribe thes official acts, and secretaries 
and clerks subscribe copies of records, 

3. To promise to give, by writing one’s name ; as, 
each man subscribed ten dollars, or ten shillings. 

4. To submit. [Wot in use.) Shak 

SUB-SERIBE’, v. 1. To promise to give a certain su 
by setting one’s name to a paper The paper was of- 
fered, and many subscribed 

2. To assent. as, I could not subscribe to his opinion. 

SUB-SERIB’ED, pp _ Having a name or names writ- 
ten underneath. The petiuon is subscribed by two 
thousand persons. 

2. Promised by writing the name and sum. A 
large sum 1s subseribed. 

SUB-SERIB'ER, 2. One who subscribes; one who 
contributes to an undertaking by subscnbing, 

2. One who enters his name for a paper, book, 
map, and the like. 

SUB-SERIB/ING, ppr. Writing one’s name under- 
neath , assenting to or attesting by writing the name 
beneath , entering one’s name as a purchaser. 

SUB/SCRIPT, x. Any thing underwritten. Bentley. 

BUB-SERIPTION, n. [L. subscriptio.] 

1. Any thing, particularly a paper, with names 
subscribed. 


SUB 

2. The act of subscribing, or writing one’s name 
underneath ; name subscribed ; signature. 

3. Consent or attestation given by underwriting 
the name. 

4, The act of contributing to any undertaking. 

5. Sum subscribed; amount of sums subscribed. 
We speak of an individual subscription, or of the 
whole subscription to a fund. 

6. Submission ; obedience. b ypber in use.] 

SUB-SEC’TION, n. [L. sub and sectio.] 
The part or division of a section; a subdivision ; 
the section of a section. Dut. 
SUB-SEG/U-TIVE, a, [L. subsequor, subsecutus.] 
Following in a train or succession, [Little used.] 
SUB-SEM’I-TONE, rn. In music, the leading note, cr 
sharp seventh, of any key. ‘Brande. 
SUB-SEP/TU-PLE, a. [L. sub and pomeuzines 
Containing ono of seven parts, kins. 
SUB/SE-QUENCE, n. _[L, subseguor, subsequens ; sub 
and scquor, to follow.] 

A following ; a state of coming after something. 

Grew. 
SUB/SE-QUENT, a. [Fr., from L. subscquens, supra.]} 

1, Following in time ; coming or being after some: 
thing else at any time, indefinitely ; as, subseguent 
events, subsequent ages or yeurs ; a period Jong sub- 
sequent to the foundation of Rome. 

. Following in the order of place or succession ; 
succeeding ; as, 8 subsequent clause ina treaty. What 
is obscure in a passage may be illustrated fe subse- 
quent words, 

SUB’/SE-QUENT-LY, adv. At a later time; in time 
after something else. Nothing was done at the first 
meeting, what was subsequently transacted, I do not 


know. 

2, After something else in order. These difficul- 
ties will be sucsequently explained. 

SUB-SERVE’, (sub-serv’,) v. t. [L. subservio; sub 

and servio, to td 

To serve in subordination ; to serve instrumental- 
ly. In most engines, we make the laws of matter 
subserve the purposes bf art. 


Not male to rule, 
But to subserve where wisdum bears command, 


SUB-SERV'ED, pp. Served in subordination. 
SUB-SERV'I-ENCE, ) 2x. Instrumental nse; use ot 
SUB-SERV'I-EN-CY, operation that promotes some 
purpose. 
The body, wherein appears much fitness, use, and eubserviency 
to inflaite functions. Bentley. 


There js a regular subordination and subserviency among all the 
parts to Leneficial eails. Cheyne, 


SUB-SERV'I-ENT, a. [L. subserviens.] 

1. Useful as an instrument to promote a purpose ; 

serving to promote some end. 

Hammond bad an increchible dexterity, scarcely ever reading any 
thing which he did aot make subservient in one kind or 
other, Fell, 

2. Subordinate; acting as a subordinate instru- 

ment. These are the creatures of God, cubordinate 
to him, and subservient to his will. 


Milton. 


These ranks of creaturcs aré aubservient one to another, Ray. 


SUB-SERV'I-ENT-LY, adv In asubservient manner. 
SUB-SERV'ING, ppr. Serving in subordination; 
rama 4 Instrumentally 
SUB-SES'SILE, (-ses‘sil,) a. 
In botany, almost sessue, 
stalks. 


L, sub and sessilis. 
aving very short foot- 
Martyn. Lee. 
SUB-SEX'TU-PLE,a _ [L. sub and wae? 
Containing oue part in six. Wilkins, 
SUB-SIDE’,v «= [L. subxdo; sub and sido, to settle, 
See Set ] 
1 To sink or fall to the bottom, to settle , as lees. 
2. To fail into a state of quiet, to cease to rage; 
to be calmed ; to become tranquil. Let the passions 
subside The tumults of war will subside. Christ 
commanded, and the storm subsided, 
3. To tend downward, to sink, as,8 subsiding 
hill The land subsides into a plain. 
4, To abate, to be reduced. 
an, ide and envy naturally subside, 
In cases of danger, pri vy ly RES 
The act or process of sinkin 


SUB-SI'DENCE, ) 2. 
or falling, as in the Sees o 


SUB-SI/DEN-CY, 
liquors, 

9. The act of sinking or gradually descending, as 
ground. Burnet, 
SUB-SID/I-A-RY, a. [Fr. subsidiaire ; L, subsidtcriuss 

See Sussipy.] 

1. Aiding, assistant, furnishing help. Subsdiary 
troops are troops of one nation hired by another for 
military service. 

2. Furmshing additional supphes, as, a subsidiary 
stream. 

SUB-SID’I-A-RY,n. An assistant, an auxihary ; he 
or that which contributes aid or additional mupeeee 

ens. 

SUB/SI-DIZE, v. t. [from subsedy.] To furnish with 
a subsidy ; to purchase the assistance of another by 
the payment of a subsidy to him, Great Britain 
subsidzzed some of the German powers in the late 
war with France. 
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8UB/SI-DIZ-ED, Engaged as an auxiliary by 

means of a subsidy. 

SUB’/SI-DIZ-ING, ppr 

subsidies. 

SUB/SI-DY, xn. [Fr. subside; L. subsidium, from sub- 
sido, literally, to be or sit under or by.] 

‘1, Aid in money ; supply given ; a tax; something 
furnished for ald, as by the people to their prince ; 
as, the subsidies granted formerly to the kings of 
England. 

Subsidies were a tax, not immedintely on property, 
but on persons in respect of their reputed estates, af- 
ter the nominal rate of 4s. the pound fur lands, and 
Qs. 8d. for goods. Blackstone. 

2. A sum of money paid by one prince or nation 
to another, to purchase the service of auxiliary 
treops, or the aid of such foreign prince in a war 
against an enemy. Thus, Great Britain paid sub- 
sides to Austria and Prussia, to engage them to re- 
sist the progress of the French. 

SUB-SIGN’, (sub-sine’,) v. t. [L. subsigno; sub and 
signo, to aie! , 

‘To sign under; to write beneath: [Little wsed.} 
Camden. 

SUB-SIG-NA’TION, n. The act of writing the name 
under something for attestation, [Little used.] 

SUB SI-LEN'TI-O, (-she-0,) [L.] In silence or se- 
crecy. 

GUB-SIST’, v. i. [Fr. subsisters It. sussistere; Sp. 
subsistir; L. subsisto; sub and sisto; to stand, to be 
fixed. 

“ 1. Tobe; to have existence; applicable to matter or 
irit. 
9. To continue; to retain the present state. 
Firm we subsist, but possible to swerve, Milton. 


3. To live; to be mafntained with food and cloth- 
tng. How many of the human race subsist on the 
fabors of others! Ilow many armies have subsisted 
on plunder! 

4. To inhere; to have existence by means of 
Bomething else; as, qualities that subsist in sub- 


Purchasing the assistance of 


SUB-STAN-TIAL’'LTY, 2. 


SUB 


2. Real; solid; true; not seeming or imaginary. 


If happiness be 2 substantial good, Denham, 
The subsiantiai orvaments of virtue, L’Eetrange. 
3. Corporeal ; material. 
The rainbow appears like a substantia! arch in the'sky. Watts. 


4, Having substance; strong; stout; solid ; as, 
substantial cloth; a substantial fence or gate. 

5. Possessed of goods or estate; responsible ; mod- 
erately wealthy ; 2s, a substantial freeholder or farm- 
er; a substantial citizen. _ Addison. 
The state of real exist- 
ence, 

2, Corporeity ; materiality. 

The soul Is a stranger to such gross substantiality. Glanville, 


SUB-STAN’TIAL-IZE, v.t. To realize. 
SUB-STAN’TIAL-IZ-ED, pp. 
SUB-STAN’TIAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Making real in sub- 


Made real or solid. 


stance? 
SUB-STAN’TIAL-LY, adv. In the manner of a sub- 
stance ; with reality of existence. 
In him his Father shone, substantially expressed. Milton, 


2. Strongly ; solidly. Clarendon. 

3. Truly ; solidly ; really. 

The laws of this religion would make men, If they would truly 
observe them, substantially religious toward God, chaste anct 
temperate, Tillotson, 

4, In substance ; inthe main; essentially. This 

answer is substantially the same as that before 

iven. ‘ 

: 5. With competent goods or estate. 
SUB-STAN/TIAL-NESS, n. The state of being sub- 
_ stantial. 

2. Firmness ; strength; power cf holding or last- 

ing; as, the substantiainess of a wall or column, 

‘A Wotton. 
SUB-STAN’TIALS, zn. pl. Essential parts. Ayliffe. 
SUB-STAN’TIATE, v. t. To make to exist. .2yliffe. 

2. To establish by proof cr competent evidence ; 

to verify ; to make good ; as, to substantiate a charge 

or allegation ; to substanticis a declaration. 


SUB/STRATE, a. 1 3 
SUB-STRA’TUM,7n.; pl. Susstrata. [L. substratus, 


SUB-SUL/TIVE, )a 
SUB-SUL’‘TO-RY, from subsulto ; stb and salio, 


SUB-SUL’TO-RI-LY, ado. 
SUB-SUL’/TUS, na. 


SUB-SUOME’, o. t. 
a 
SUB-TAN'GENT, rn. In geometry, 


SUB-TEND’, 0. t. 


SUB-TEND’ED, pp. 


SUB 
Having very slight furrwa, 


soread under; sub and sterno.] 

1. That which is laid or spread under ; a layer of 
earth lying under another. In agriculture, a sub- 
soil. ye 

2, In metaphysics, the matter or supstance supposed 
to furnish the basis in which the perceptible qualities 
inhere. 


SUB-STRUE’TION, x. [L. substructio ] 


Under building. Wotton. 


SUB-STRUET’URE, 2, [L. sud and structure.] 


An under structure ; a foundation. 


SUB-ST@’LAR, a. Substylar lino; the substyle, which 
see. 
SUB/STYLE, x. [sub and style.] In dialing, a right 


line, on which the style or gnomon of a dial is erect- 
ed, being the common section of the face of the diab 
and a plane perpendicular to it passing through the 


style. Hutton, 
SUB-SUL'/PHATE, n. A sulphate with an excess of 
the base. mson. 


[from L. subsultus, a leap, 


Bounding; leaping ; moving by sudden leaps or 

starts, or by twitches, 
In a hounding manne? ;, 
by leaps, starts, or twitches, Bacon. 
[L.] In medicine, a starting, 
twitching, or convulsive motion; as, subsultus ten- 
dinum. : Coxe. 
[L. sub and sumo.] 
To assume as a position by consequence. [Wot 
Hammond. 
the part of the 
axis contained between the ordinate and tangent 
drawn to the same point in a curve. 
[L. sub and tendo, to stretch.] 

To extend under, or be opposite to ; as, the line of 
atriangle which subtends the right angle; the chord 
which subtends an arch. 

Extended under. 


stances. Canning. Adams. Dexter. Ch. Obs. | SUB-TEND/ING, ppr. Extending under. 
SUB-SIST’, v. t. To feed; to maintain; to support] SUB/STAN-TIVE, a. Betokening existence ; as, the | SUB-TENSE’, (eub-tens’,) x, [L. sub and tensus.} 
with provisions. The king subsisted his troops On|  gybstantive verb. Arbuthnot. The chord of an arc. 


provisions plundered from the enemy. 
BUB-SIST’ENCE, ) x. ([Fr. subsistence; It. sussis- 
SUB-SIST’EN-CY, { tenza.] 
I. Real being; as, ‘a chain of differing subsist- 
encies. lanville, 


SUB-TEP/ID, a. [L. sub and tepidus, warm.} 

Very moderate ly warm, 
SUB/TER, a Latin preposition, signifies under. 
SUB-TE-RET’, a. Somewhat terete or taper, 
SUB-TER'FLU-ENT, }.a. [L. subterfluens, subtere 


2. Solid; depending on itself. [Not in me) 

acon. 

Substantive color; one which communicates its 

color without the intervention of a mordant or base ; 
opposed to adjective color. 5 


Not only the things had ervbsistence, but the very imagrs were 
of some creatures existing. Stillingfleet. 

2. Competent provisions; means of supporting life. 

His viceroy could only propose to himself a comfortable subsist- 
ence out of the plunder of his province. Addison, 

3. That which supplies the means of living; as 

money, pay or wages, : 

4. Inherence in something else ; as, the subsistence 

of qualities in bodies. r 
SUB-SIST’ENT, a. [L. subsistens.] 

1. Having real being ; as, a subsistent spirit. 
Brown. 
2. Inherent; as, qualities subsistent in matter. 
Bentley, 
BUB’/SOIL, z. [sub and soil.] The bed or stratum of 
earth which lies between the surface soil and the 
base on which they rest. Ce 
BUB-SPE/CIES, (-spé/shéz,) n. [sub and species.] A 
subordinate species; a division of a species. 
Thomson. 
SUBSTANCE, nx. [Fr.; It. sustanza; Sp. substancia ; 
L. substantia, substo; sub and sto, to stand.] 

1. Ina general sense, being ; something existing by 
itself; that which really is or exists ; equally applica- 
ble to matter or spirit, Thus, the soul of man is 
called dn immaterial substance, a cogitative sub- 
Stance, a substance endued with thought. We say, 
a stone is a hard substance; tallow is a soft sub- 
tance. 

2. That which supports accidents. 

That which subsists by ite lf is called substance; that which 
sulsiste in and by anuther is called a mode or manner of 
being. Watts, 

3. The essential part; the main or material part. 
ie ad epitoine we have the substance of the whole 

OOK. 
This edition is the same in substance with the Latin, Burnet, 


4, Something real, not imaginary ; something sol- 
§d, not empty. 


Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the substance, not th’ appearance, chose, 


5. Body ; corporeal nature or matter, 


The qualities of plents are more various than those of animal 
subsiances, Arbuthnot, 


Dryden. 


6. Goods ; estate ; means of living. Job’s substarice |‘ 


Was seven thousand shecp, three thousand camels, 
~ &e. Jodi. 


We are — exhausting our substance, but not for our own interest. 
‘Suni 


wit. 
SUB-STAN’TIAL, (-shal,) a. Belonging to sub- 
stance ; real; actually existing. 


SUB/STI-TU-TED, pp. 
SUB‘/STI-TU-TING, ppr. 


SUB-STI-TU/TION _, 2. 


SUB-STRA€ET’, ». t. 


SUB-STRAC’TION, n. 


SUB/STAN-TIVE, 2. In grammar, a noun or name ; 
the part of speech which expresses something that 
exists, either material or immaterial. Thus man, 
horse, city, goodness, excellence, are substantives. 
[Better called name, L. nomen, or even noun, a cor- 
ruption of ee 

SUB/STAN-TIVE-LY, adv. In substance; essen- 
tially. 

2. In grammar. asa name or noun. An adjective 
or pronoun may ‘e used substantively. 

SUB/STILE, n. See Susstve. 

SUB/STI-TUTE, v. t. [Fr. substituer; It. sustituire; 
Sp. substituir ; L. substituo: sub and statuo, to set.] 

To put in the place of another. 
Some few verses are inverted or substituted in the room of others, 
Congreve. 

SUB’STI-TUTE, x. One person put in the place of 

another to answer the same purpose, A person may 

be a substitute with full powers to act for another in 
an office. Representatives in Jegislation are the sub- 
stitutes of their constituents. The orthodox creed of 

Christians is that Christ died as the substitute of sin- 

ners. 

2. One thing pnt in the place of another. If you 
have not one medicine, use another as its substitute 
Put in the place of another. 
Putting in the place of 
another. 

The act of putting one per- 
son or thing in the -place of another to supply its 
place; as, the sudstitution of an agent, attorney, or 
representative, to act fur one in his absence ; the sub- 
stitution of bank notes for gold and silver, as a circu- 
lating medium. : 

2. In grammar, syllepsis, or the use of one word 
for another, 

SUB-ST'I-TO’/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to substitution. 

[L. subtraho, subtractum.] 

To subtract. 

Note. — Susstract was formerly used in analogy 
with Asstract. But in modern usage, it is written 
according to the Latin, Sustract. [See tiis word 
and its derivatives.] 

In saw, the withdrawing or 

withholding of some right. Thus the substraction of 

conjugal rights, is when either the husband or wife 
withdraws from the other and lives separate. The 
substraction of a legacy is the withholding or detain- 
ing of it from the legatee by the executor. In like 
manner, the withholding of any service, rent, duty, 

or custom, is a substraction, for which the law gives a 

remedy. Blackstone, 


IL this xthewt would have his chance to be a real and eubstantia! | SUB/STRATE, mn, That which lies beneath; a sub- 


agent, he is more stupid than the vulgar, Bentley. 


stratum. Good, 


SUB-TER/FLU-OUS, 
SUB/TER-FUGE, n. 


SUB-TER-RA'NE-AN 
SUB-TER-RA/NE-OUS, 


SUB-TER-RAN'I-TY, 2. 


SUB’TILE-LY, adv. 


SUB/TI 


SUB-TIL/I-ATE, v.t. To ma 
SUB-TIL-I-A'/TION, n.. \Thetact‘of making tin or 


fluo.] id 
under or beneath. * 
[Fr., from L. subter and fugio, 


Runnin 


to flee. ] 

Literally, that to which a person resorts for escape 
or concealment ; hence, a shift; an evasion; an ar- 
tifice employed to escape censure or the force of ap 
argument, or to justify opiniuns or conduct. 


Affect not little shifts and eubterfuges, to avoid the force of am 
argument, , Waue, 


SUB/TER-RANE, zn. [Infra.] A cave or room under 


ground, Bryant. 
a. [L. subter, under, and 
terra, earth; Fr. souter- 
rain ; It. nineties 
Being or lying under the surface of the earth ; sit- 
uated within the earth or under ground ; as, subter* 
ranean springs ; a subterraneous passage. 
(Susrerraneat and Susterrany are not in used 
A place under ground. 


Not in use. Brown. 


SUB’/TER-RA-NY,n. What lies under ground. [Wot 
in use. Bacon, 
SUB'TER-RENE, a. Subterraneous. Taylor. 


SUB/TILE,a. [Fr. subtil; L. subtilis; It. sottile, Thie 


word, except in the first two senses, is now gener- 
ally pronounced sut't!.] 
1. Thin ; not dense or gross; as, subtile air; sub- 
tile vapor ; a subtde medium, 
2. Nice; fine ; delicate, 
I do distinguish plain 
Each subtile line of her immortal face, Davies, 
3. Acute; piercing; as, subtile pain. Prior. 
4, Sly ; artful; cunning ; crafty ; insinuating ; as, 
@ subtile person; a subtile adversary. 
5. Planned by art; deceitful ; as,a subtile schome, 
6. Deceitful ; treacherous, Shak, 
7. Refined ; fine; acute ; as, a subtile argument. 
Thinly ; not densely. 
2. Finely ; not grossly or thickly. 
The opaquest bodies, il eubtilely divided — become perfectly trane- 
parent. ¢wlon, 
3. Artfully; cunningly; craftily; as, a scheine 
re contrived. 
E-NESS, x. Thinness; rareness; as, the sub- 
tileness of air. 
2. Fineness; acuteness; as, the subtileness of an 
argument. 
3. Cunning ; artfulness ; as, the subtileness of a foe. 
ke thin. [Vot in use.] 
Harvey. 


rare. [Wot in use. 


Boyle, | 
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SUB-TIL’I-TY, n. Fineness. Smellie. 
SUB-TIL-I-ZA/TION, n. [from subtilize.] The act 
of making subtile, fine, or thin. In the laboratory, 
the operation of making sv volatile as to rise in 
steam or vapor. Cheyne. 
2. Refinement ; extreme acuteness, 
SUB'TIL-IZE, v. t. [Fr. subtiliser, from L. subtilis.] 
1. To make thin or fine; to make less. gross or 
coarse. Cheyne. 
2. To refine ; to spin into niceties; as, to subtilize 
arguments. 
SUB’TIL-IZE, v. i. To refine in argument; to make 
very nice distinctions. 
Iu whatever manner the papiet might eubtilize, 


SUB/TIL-IZ-ED, pp.. Made thin or fine. 
SUB/TIL-YZ-ING, ppr. Making thin or fine ; refining. 
SUB/TIL-TY, n, [Fr. subtilité ; L. subtilitas.] 
1. Thinness ; fineness ; exility ; in a physical sense ; 
as, the subtilty of air or light; the subtilty of sounds. 
Bacon. Grew. 
2. Refinement ; extreme acuteness. 
Tatelligible discourses are spoiled by too muth epee on. Dies 
ee 


divisions, 


Milner, 


3. Slyness in design; cunning; artifice. [This 
word, except in the first sense, is now generally 
pronounced sut’tl.] 

SUB’TLE, (sut'tl,) a. [See Sustiz.] Sly in design ; 
artful; cunning; insinuating ; applied to persons; as, 
a subtle foe. 

2. Ganningly devin as, a subtle stratagem, 

SUB’/TLE-TY, (sut’tl-te.) “See Sustiutr. 

SUB’TLY, (surt/tie,) adv. Slily ; artfully ; cunningly. 


Thow ecest how subtly to detain thee J devise, Milton, 
2. Nicely ; delicately. 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true t Pope. 


SUB-TON'IE. n. The semitone or note next 

SUB-SEM’I-TONE, | below the tonic; the leading 
‘note of the scale. 

SUB-TRA€T"’, v.t. [L. subtraho, subtractus; sub and 
traho, tu draw.) 

To withdraw or take a part from the rest; to de- 

duct. Subtract 5 from 9, and the remainder is 4. 
SUB-TRA€T’ED, pp. Withdrawn from the rest ; 
deducted. 
SUB-TRA€T'ER, n. He that subtracts. 5 
2, The rumber to be taken from a larger number. 
Not used.) [See Sustravenn.] - 
SUB-TRACT'ING, ppr. Withdrawing from the rest ; 
SUB-TRAE'TION,x. [L. sudtractio.]  [deducting. 
1, The act or operation of taking a part from the 
rest. ‘ 
2. In arithmetic, the taking of a lesser number or 
quantity from a greater of the same kind or denom- 
ination ; an operation by which is found the differ- 
ence between two sums. - 
SUB-TRAC€T'IVE, a. Tending or having power to 
subtract. 
SUB-TRA-HEND’, x. In arithmetic, the sum or num- 
ber to be subtracted or taken from another. 
SUB-TRANS-LO'CENT, a. Inmperfectly translucent. 
SUB-TRANS-PAR/ENT, a. Imperfectly transparent. 
SUB-TRI'FID, a. Slightly trifid. Martyn. 
SUR-TRIP’LE, (-trip’l,) a [sub and triple.) Con- 
taining a third or one part of three. Wilkins. 
SUB-TRIP’LI-CATE, a. A term applied to ratio, in- 
dicating the ratio of the cube roots, .4. D. Stanley. 
SUB-TO'TOR, x. [sub and tutor.] An under tutor. 
SUB/U-LATE, a. [L. eubula, an awl.] In natural 
history, awl-shaped ; linear; very narrow, and taper- 
ing gradually to a fine point from a cm pr sae 
rn CY. 
SUB-UN-DA’'TION, xn. [L. sub and unda.]} 
Flood ; deluge. Huloet. 
SUB-UN"'GUAL, (-ung’gwal,)a. [L. sub and unguis.] 

Under the nail. 

SUB'URB, n. s. [L. suburbium; sub and urbs, a 
SUB‘URBS, n. pl. city. 

1. A building without the walls of a city, but near 
them ; or, mors generally, the parts that lie without 
the walls, but in the vicinity of a city. The word 
may signify buildings, streets, or territory. We say 
a house stands in the suburbs; a garden is situated 
in the exdurbs of London or Paris, 

2. The confines; the out part. 


The suburb of their straw-built citadel, Milton, 


U 
SUBURB/TAL, H a [L. suburbunus, See Susunss.} 


Inhabiting or being in the suburbs of a city. 
BUB‘URB-ED, a. Bordering on a suburb; having a 
Ub-URB-LOR'RLAN, ronan 

BUB- a RI-. ee 
&UB-URB'LEA-RY, ? | « [Low L. subsrbdicerius.] 
Being in the suburbs; an epithet applied te the 
provinces of Italy which composed the ancient dio- 
cese of Rome. arrow. 


B 
SUB-VA-RIE-TY, n. [eub and varicty.] A subordi-| SUC-CEED’ 


nate variety, or division of a variety. Mineralogy. 
aT Such a distinction is not now made. Dana.) 


and ventus.] 
Addle; windy. [Bad, and notin use.) Brown. 


SUB-VEN'TION, 2. [L. subvenio.] 
I. The act of coming under, 
2. The act of coming to relief; support; aid 
Little used. Spenser. 


SUB-VERSE’, (sub-vers’,)o. t. To subvert. [ot in 
vee) Spenser. 
SUB-VER’SION, (-shun,) 2. [Fr., from L. subversio, 


See Susvent.] 

Entire overthrow; an overthrow of the founda- 
tion ; utter ruin ; as, the subversion of a government 
or state ; the subversion of despotic power; the sub- 
version of the constitution or laws; the subversion of 
an empire. 

SUB-VERS/IVE, a. Tending to subvert; -having a 
tendency to overthrow and ruin. Every immorality 
is subversive of private happiness. Public corruption 
of morals is subversive of public happiness. 

SUB-VERT’, v. t. [L. subverto; sub and verto, to 
turn; Fr. and Sp. subvertir ; It. sovvertere.] 

1. To overthrow from the foundation; to over- 
turn; to ruin utterly. The northern nations of Eu- 
rope subverted the Roman empire. He is the worst 
enemy of man, who endeavors to subvert the Chris- 
tian religion. The elevation of corrupt mcn to of- 
fice will slowly, but surely, subvert a republican gov- 
ernment. 


This would subvert the principles of nil knowledge. Locke. 


2. To corrupt; to confound ; to pervert the mind, 
and turn it from the truth, 2 Tim. ii. 
SUB-VERT’ED, pp. -Overthrown; overturned ; en- 
tirely destroyed. 
SUB-VERT’ER, x. 
thrower. 
SUB-VERT"I-BLE, a. 
SUB-VERT'ING, ppr. 
stroying. 
SUB-WORK’ER, (-wurk’/er,) n. 
subordinate worker or helper. 
SUC-CE-DA’/NE-OUS, a. [L. succedaneus; sub and 
cedo. 
tem the place of something else; being or 


One who subverts; an over- 


That may be subverted. 
Overthrowing; entirely de- 


[sub and worker.] A 
South. 


employed as a substitute. Boyle. 
SUC€-CE-DA'NE-UM, n. [Supra.] That which is 
used for something else; a substitute. Warburton. 


8U€-CEED’, v. t, Succepe is the more analogical 
spelling, as in concede, recede. [Fr. succeder; It. suc- 
cedere; Bp. suceder; L. succedo; sub and cedo, to give 
way, to pass.] 

1, To follow in order; to take the place which nn- 
other has Jeft ; as, the king’s eldcst .son succeeds bis 
fatheron the throne. Julin Adams succeeded General 
Washington in the presidency of the United States, 
Lewis XVIII. of France has lately deceased, and is 
succeeded by his brother Charles X. 

2. To follow ; to comme after; to be subsequent or 
consequent, 


Those destructive effects eucceeded the cures, 


Brown. 
3. To prosper; to make successful, [Rare.] 
Succeed my wish, and srcond my design. Dryden, 
SUC-CEED’,v.t. To follow in order. 
Not another comfrt like to this 
Succe.de in unkavwn fate. Shak, 


2. To come in the place of one that has died or 
quitted the place, or of that which has proceded. 
Day succeeds to night, and night to day. 

Enjoy till f return 
Short pleasures; fur long woes are to succeed, Milton. 
Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief. Dryden, 

3. To obtain the object desired ; to accomplish 
what is attempted or intended ; to have a prosperous 
termination. The enemy attempted to take the fort 


by storm, but did not succeed. The assault was vio- }. 


lent, but the attempt did not succeed. 
Teds almost impossible for poets to succeed without oy 


4, To terminate with advantage ; to have a good 
effect. 
Spenser endeavored imitation in the Shepherd's Kalendar; but 
nelther will {¢ euceeed in English. Dryden. 
5. To go under cover. 


Or will you to the cooler cave eucceed ? 
[Not much used.) 


SU€-CEED/ED, pp. Followed in order; prospercd ; 
attended with success. 

SUC-CEED’ER, x. One that follows or comes in the 
place of another; a successor. [But the latter word 


is enerally, , 

SUCCEED ING, ppr. or a. Following in order ; sub- 
sequent; coming after; as, in all succeeding ages. 
He attended to the business in evory succeeding stago 
of its progress. 

2. Taking the place of another who has quitted 
the place, or is dead ; as, a son succeeding his father ; 
an officer succeeding his predecessor. 

3. ee success ; prospering. 

NG, ». Tho act or state of prospering 
or having success. There is a good prospect of his 
succeedin 


Dryden, 


VEN-TA'NE-OUS, a. [L. subventancus; sub SUC-CEN'TOR, n. A person who sings the base ina 


concert, 
SUC-CESS’, x. [Fr. succés ; L. successus, from succedo.] 


1. The favorable or prosperous termination of any 
thing attempted ; a termination which answers the 
purpose {intended ; properly in a good sense, but often 
in a bad sense. ‘ 

Or teach with more success her son . 

The vicvs of the Unie to shun. Waller. \ 

Every reasonable nino can not but wish me euccess in thie 

Z atten)pt, Tillotson. / 


Be not discournged, In a laudable andertaking, at the ill euccc¥s 
of the first attempt. . Anon 
0} 


Military successee, above all others, elevate the minds of x ste 
f ; ; Aterburg. 
2. Succession. [WVot in use.] Spenser. 


Note.— Success, without an epithet, generally means 
& prosperous issue, 

SUC-CESS’/FYL, a. Terminating in accomplishing 
what {fs wished or intended ; having the desired ef- 
fect; hence, in @ good sense, prosperous; furtunate ; 
happy ; as, a successful application of inedicine; a 
successful experiment in chemistry or in agriculture ; 
@ successful enterprise. 

2. In @ bad sense ; 08, @ successful attempt to sub- 
vert the constitution. . 

SUC-CESS/FYL-LY, adv. With a favorable termina- 

tion of what is attempted ; prosperously ; favorably. 


A rformation succese/ul/y carried on. Swift. 
SU€-CESS/FUL-NESS, ». Prosperous concltsion ; 
favorable event; cuccess, Hammond. 


SU€-CES/SION, (-sesh/un,) n. 
céssto. 

1. 4 following of things in order; consecution ; 

series of things following one another, either in time 

or place. Thus we speak of a \succession of events 

in chronology, a succession of kings or bishops, and 

@ succession of words or sentences. 

2. The act of succeeding or coming in tho place of 
another; as, this happened after the succession of 
that prince tothethrone. So wo speak of the succes- 
sion of heirs to the estates of their ancestors, or collat- 
eral succession. 

. 3. Lineage ; an order or series of descendants. 
Milton. 

4. The power or right of coming to the inheritance 
of ancestors, He holds the property by the title cf 
succession. 


What people is 20 voir of common senee, 
To vote succeesion from @ native prince, 


[Fr., from L. suc~ 


A long eucceezion must ensue. 


e Dryden, 

5. In music, the successive notes in melody, in 
distinction from the successive chords of harmony, 
called progression. - . 

Apostolical succession, in theology, is the regular - 
and uninterrupted transmission ministerial au- 
thority, by a succession cf biclops from the apostles 
to any subseqhent period. Hook. 

Succession of crops, in agriculture, is more generally 
called rotation. 

SUE€E-CES’SION-AL, a, ‘Noting a regular order or 
succession, 
SU€-CES’SION-AL-LY,. cdv, In a successional man- 


ner. 
SU€-CESS'IVE, a. [Fr. successif; It. successivo.] 
1, Following in order or uninterrupted course, as 

a series of persous or things, and oither in time or 
place ; as, the successioe revolutions of years or ages ; 
the successive kings of Egypt. The author holds: 
this strain of declamation through seven successive 
pages or chapters, 


Send the successive ills through ages down. Prior. 


2. Inherited by succession ; as, a successive title ; a 
successive empire. [Little used.] Shak. Ralegh. 
SUC-CESS'IVE-LY, adv. In a series or order, one 
following another. He left three sons, who ell 

reigned successively. 


Tho whiteness at length changed successively Into blue, indigo, 
anu violet Newton, 


SU€-CESS/IVE-NESS, n. The state of being suc- 
cessive, Fale, 
SU€-CESS’LESS, c. Having no success; unprusper- 
ous; unfortunate ; failing to accomplish what wae 

intended. 
Successlees all her soft caresses prove. Pups, 
Eest tempered uteel succeesless proved in field. Philips, 


SU€-CESS’LESS-NESS, x». Unprosperous conclu- 
sion, Boyle, 
SUC-CESS/OR, n. ~fL.] One that succeeds or fol- 
lows; one that takes the place which another has 
left, and sustains the like part or character ; correlu. 
tive to Prepecesson ; ‘as, the successor of a deceased 
king; the successor of a president or governor; a 

man’s son and successor. 
A gift to a corporation, elther of lands or of chattels, without 


naming their successors, vests an absolute property ti ther 
80 Jong as tho corporation subsists, ‘acksione, 


SUE-CID/U-OUS, c. [L. succiduus; sub and oado.) 
Ready to fall; falling. [Litde used, 
SU€-CIK’ER-OUS, a. [L. suceus, juice, and fero, to 
bear. 
Protuetug or conveying sap. 
BUEC'CI-NATE, n. [from L. succinum, amber.] 
A salt formed by the succinic acid and a base, 
8U€/CI-NA-TED, a. Combined with the acid of am- 
ber. 
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Ue-CINET’, a [lL succinctus; sub and cingo, to] SUCK, v.t. [Sax. sucan, succan: G. saugen; D. zui- 2 Haxty; violent; rash; precipitate ; oe 


surround.] 
1, Tucked up; girded up; drawn up to permit 
the legs to be free. 
Hie habit fit for cpecd euccinct. [Little used.) Milton. 
2, Compresse1 into a narrow compass ; short 5 
brief; concise ; as, a succinct account of the proceed- 
ings of the council. 
Let all your precepts be succinct and clear, 
JUE-CINET'LY, adv. Briefly ; concisely. 
were succinctly stated. 
SUC-CINCT’NESS, x. Brevity; conciseness; as, 
the succinctness of a narration. 
SUCE-CIN'IC, a. Pertaining to amber; drawn from 
amber; as, the succinic acid. 
SUC'CL-NITE, x. [L. succinum, amber.] 
A mineral efan amber color, considered as a vari- 
ety of garfiet. It frequently occurs in globular oz 
granular masses, about the size of a ee 


leaveland, 
‘SU€’CI-NOYS, a. Pertaining to amber. 
SUC’COR, v. t. [Fr. sccourir; It. soccorrere; Bp. 
socorrer; L. succurro; sub and curro, to run.] 
Literally, to run to, or run to support; hence, to 
help or relieve when in difficulty, want, or distress ; 
to assist and dcliver from suffering; as, to exccor a 
besieged city ; to succor prisoncrs. 
He Is able to succor them that are tempted, — Heh, f, 
SUC'COR, n. Aid ; help; assistance; particularly, 
assistance that rolioves and delivers from difficulty, 
want, or distress. 


Roscommon. 
The facts 


My father 
Flying for succor to hia servant Hanister. Shak. 
2. The person or thing that brings relief, The 
city, when pressed, reccivod suceors from en unex- 
pected quarter. 
The mighty euccor which mado glad the foe. 


Dryden, 
BUE’COR-ED, pp. Assisted ; relieved. 
SUC/COR-ER, zn. He that affords relief; a helper ; 0 
deliverer. 
3UC’€OR-ING, ppr. Assisting; rclicving. 
SU€’COR-LESS, a. Destitute of help or reltef. 
Thomson. 
SUC’CO-RY, nr. A plant of the genus Cichorium, 
» commonly called Cuiccony or Wito vay 
P. Cye. 
BUC’CO-TASH, x. In America, green mraaeraad 
_ beans boiled together. The dich, as well as the name, 
is borrowed from the native Indians, 


BUC’CU-BA, | n. [L. sub and cubo.] 


SU€’CU-BUBL, . 

A pretended kind of dcomon. Mir. for Jfag. 
8U€’CU-LENCE, [Geo Svceutent.]  Juici- 
ness ; as, the succulence of a 


Tee 
SU€/GU-LEN-CY, { 


peach, 

citer’ @ [Fr.;L. succulentus, from eucous, 
uice. 

Fail of juice 5 juicy. Succulent plants are ouch ag 
have a juicy and sof stem, as distinguished from 
such as are ligneous, hard, and dry. Thus tho 
grasses are succulent herbs, es ore peas, beans, and 
the tike. 

_ BSUC’GU-LENT-LY, adv. Juicily 

BUC-CUMB’,v. i. [L. succumbdo ; sub and cumbo, cabo, 
to lie down. 
1. To yield; to submit; as, to succumd to a foroign 


power. 

8. To yield; to sink unresistingly ; as, to succe25 
under calamities. 

SUC-CUMB‘ING, ppr. Yielding ; submitting; sinking. 
BUC-CUS8-SA/TION, n. [L. succusso, to shake.] 

1. A trot or trotting. Brown. 

2. A shaking; succuesion. 

SUC-CUS'SION, (-kush’un,) x. ([L. succussio, from 
succusso, to shake ; sub and quasso.] 

1. The act of shaking; a shake. 

2, In medicine, an ague ; a shaking. 

SUCH, a. ye is possible that this word may be a con- 
traction of Bax. swelc, 
probably it is the Russ. sitze, sitzev, our vulgar sichy, 
or tha old Scctch sich, Qu. Lat. sic] 

1. Of that kind ; of tho like kind. We neversaw 
such a day; wo have never had suck a time as the 
present, 

Tt hag es before the thing to which it relates. Give 
your children suck precepts as tend to make them 
wiser and better. 

It is to be noted that the definitivo adjectivo a 
never precedes such, but ia placed between it and tho 
ra to which it refers; as, such a man; such an 

jonor. 

2. Tho same that. This was tho state of tho king- 
dom at such time a3 the onomy landed 

3. Tho samo 23 what has beon mentioned. 

That thou art happy, owe to God ; 
That thou continuest euch, owe to thyself. Milton. 

4. Referring to what has been specificd. I havo 
commanded my servant to be at such a place. 

5. Such and such, is used in refcronce to a person 
or place of 2 certain kind. 

The sovercign authority may enact a law, commanding euch and 

euch on action, South 
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lc, G, solch, D. zolk. More | 


en; Sw. suga; Dan. suer, contracted ; Ir. sagham; 
NV. sugaw; 

cre; Sp. and Port. sacar, to draw out. 

- ], To draw ‘with the mouth; to draw out, as a 
liquid frm a cask, or milk from the breast; to draw 
into the mouth. To suck is to exhaust tho air of the 
mouth or of a tube; the fluid then reshes into the 
mouth or tube by means of tho pressure of the sur- 
rounding air. 

2. To draw milk from with the mouth; as, the 
oung of an animal sucks tho mother or dam, or the 
reast, 

3. To draw into the mouth ; to imbibe ; as, to suck 

in air; to suck the juice of plants 

4. To draw or drain. 


Old ocean sucked through the porous globe. 
5. To draw in, as a whirlpool ; to absorb. 


Thomson, 


6. To inhale. 
To suck in; to draw into the mouth; to imbibo ; to 
absorb. a 
To suck out; to draw out with the mouth ; to empty 
by ouction. 
To suck up; to draw into the mouth. 
SUCK, v. it, To draw by exhausting the air, as with 
the mouth, or with a tube. 
2. To draw the breast; as, a child, or the young 
of an animal, is first nourished by sucking. 
3. To draw in ; to imbibe. Bacon. 
SUCK,» The act of drawing with tho ee 


e oy 
2. Milk drawn from tho breast by the mouth. 
Bhak, 


SUCK’ED, (onkt,) pp. Drawn with the mouth, or 
with an Instrumont that oxhaustsy the air; imbibed ; 
absorbed. 

SUCK’ER, x Ho or that which draws with the 
mouth. 

2. The cmbolus or piston of a pump. B 

3. A pipe through which any thing is drawn. 

Philips. 

4, The shoot of a plant from the roots or lower 

rt of the ctem ; so called, perhaps, from its draw- 

ng its nourishment from tho root or stom. 

5. A fish of tho family Cyclopterida, one of which 
is called tha Lumr-Sucxur or Lumr-Fisu, which see, 
Also, the remora, which see. 

’ _ 6. A fresh water fish of the carp family, and genus 
Catostomuc. Storer’s JMass. Report. 

7. A cant name for on inhabitant of Mlinois. U. S. 


SUCK’/ER, v. & To strip off shoots; to deprive of 


suckers ; 05, to sucker ynaize. 

SUCK/ET, ss. A cweetmeat for the mouth. 

‘ : Cleaveland. 

OUCK/ING, ppr. er a. Drawing with the mouth cr 
with an fastrument ; imbibing ; absorbing. 

SUCK/ING-BOT’TLK, 2. A bottle to be filled with 
milk, for infants to suck instead of the pap. Locke. 

SUCK’'INIG-PUMP, n. See Sucrron-Pump. 

SUCK’LE, (suk’l,) 2. Ateat. [Jot in use.]} 

BUCK’LE, v. t. To give suck to; to nurse at the 
breast. Romulus and Remus are fabled to have been 
suckled by a.wolf. 

BUCK’LED, (cuk/ld,) pp. Nursed at tho breast. 

SUCK'LING, ppr. Nursing at the breast. 

SUCK’LING, x, A young child or animal nursed at 
the breast. Ps. viit 

2. A sort of white clover. Cyc. 

BUS/TION, (suk’shun,) n. [Fr.] The act of suck- 
ing or drawing into the mouth, as fluids, 

Boyle. Arbuthnot. 
2. The act of drawing, as fluids into a pipe or 
other thing, 

8UC/TION-PUMP, x. The common pump, in which 
the water is raised into the barrel by atmospheric 

ressure, 

SUC-TO/RI-AL, a. Adapted for sucking; that livo 
by sucking; as, the humming-birds are syctoria! 
birds. Swainson. 

2. Capable of adhering by suction; as, the suziorial 
i 


fishes, . Cyc. 
SUC-TO/RI-AN, n. A namo of cartilaginous fishes 
with a mouth adapted for cuction, as the lamproy. 


ran 

8UC-TO'ERI-OUS, a. Suctorial. Nae 

80/DAK, x. A fish, a species of Perca. Tooke. 

50’DA-RY, x. eg sudarium, from sudo, to oveat.] 
A napkin or 


andkerchio” [Not in use.] 
Wicli 


8U-DA'TION, x. [L. swdatic.] 

A owcating. 
alison A n. [L. sudatorsum, from sudo, to 

sweat. 

A bot-house; a eweating-bath. Herbert. 
80'DA-TO-RY, ¢. Sweating. « 
SUD/DEN,«, [Sax pees soudain; Norm. avxb- 

dain; L. trast 

1. Happening without previous notice ; coming un- 

expectedly, or without tho common preparatives, 


And sudden fear troubleth thee, — Job xxii, 
For when thoy shall say, Peace and safety, then sudden destruc- 
lon cometh upon them, —1 Theas, v. 


Va mm use.) ( 


. sugo; Fr. sucer; It. succiare, succhi- | SUD'DEN, n. An unexpected occurrence ; surprise, 


[Wot in use. 
On a sudden} sooner than was expected ; without 
the usual preparatives. ° 
How art thoa lost, how on @ sudden lost! Milton, 


bo a oudden, is not usual, and is less elegant.] 
SUD’DEN-LY, adv. In an onexpected manner, un- 
expectedly ; hastily ; without preparation. 
Therefore his calamity shell come suddenly. — Prov, vi. 
2. Without premeditation. . 
SUD/DEN-NESS, 2. Btate of being sudden; a com- 
ing or happening without previous notice. The sud 
deanesa of the cvent precluded preparation. 
SU-DOR-IF’IC, a, [I'r. eudorifigue; L. sudorgsweat, 
and facio, to make. 
Cansing sweat; as, sudorific herbs, Bacon. 
SU-DOR-IF’IC, n. A medicine that produces sweat. 


Coze. 
80'/DOR-OUS, c. [L. sudor, sweat.] 

Consisting cf sweat. Brown. 

OO/DRA, x. [Often spelt Soopnan.] The lowest 
of tho four great castes among the Hindooa. 

BUDS, x. sing. [Qu. W. suz, moisture, or its connec- 
tion, scethe, sodden.] 

Water imprognated with soap. 

To be in the suds s to be in turmoil or difficulty ; a 
Samihar phrase. 

SUE, (si,)v. t. [Fr sutvre, to follow, L. sequor. See 
Borg and Essay. 

1. To seek justice or right from one by legal pro- 
cess ; to institute process in law against one; to pros’ 
ecuto In a civil action for the recovery of a real or 
supposed right, as, to suc one for debt; to ewe one 
for damages in trespass. Matt. v. 

2. To gain by legal procec8, 

3. To clean the beak, as a hawk; a term of fal- 
conry. 

To sue out; to petition for and take out; or to ap- 
ply for and obtain; as, to sue out a writ in chancery ; 
to sue owt a pardon fora criminal. 

80H, v.i To prosecute ; tomake legal claim; toseek 
for in law ; as, to sue for damages. 

2. To seek by request: to apply for; to petition ; 
to entreat. 

By adverse deatiny constrained to eus 
For counsel and redress, be sues to you. Pope. 
3. To make interest for; to demand. 
Cesar came to Rome to sue for the double honor of a triumph 
and the consulship. Middleton, 
SO/ED, (side,) pp. Prosecuted ; sought in law. 
SO/ET, n. [W. swyo and swyved, a surface, couting, 
suet, yost, &c.] 

Tho fat of an animal, particularly the harder and 

less fusible about the kidneys and loins. 


Wiseman. 
SO/ET-Y,z. Consisting of suet, or resembling it; as, 
a sucty oubstance. Sharp. 


SUFFER, v.t [L. suffero; sub, under, and fero, to 
bear; as wo say, to undergo; I'r. souffrir; It. soffe 
rire; Bp. sufrir. Seo Bese) 

1. To feel or bear what is painful, disagreeable, 
or distressing, either to the body or mind ; to un- 
dergo. We suffer pain of body; we suffer grief of 
mind. The criminal eyfers punishment ; the sinner 
euffere the pangs of conscience in this life, and is 
condemned to suffer the wrath of an offended God. 
We often suger wrong; we suffer abuse; we suffer 
injustice. = 

x To ondure ; to support ; to sustain; not to sink 
under. 

Our It and strength entire, 
Strongly to piorta eh peheton is pains. Milton, 

3. To allow ; to permit; not to forbid or hindcr. 
Will you suffer yourself to be insulted? 

I suffer them to enter, and possess. Milton, 

Thou shalt in any wise rebuko thy nelghbor, and not suffer sin 

upoa him, paca xix. * : di 

4. To undergo; to bo affected by. Substances 
suffer on entire change by the action of fire, or by 
ontering into now combinations. 

5. To sustain ; to bo affected by; as, to suffer loss 
cr damage, 

SUF’FER, v.% To fecl or undergo pain of body ar 
mind ; to bear what isinconvenient. We suffer with 
pain, sickness, or sorrow ; we suffer with anxiety ; 
we suffer by ovils past, and by anticipating others to 
come; wo suffer from fear and from disappointed 


hopes. 

2. To undergo, as punishment. 

The father was firet ned to suffer on a day a: 

the son afterward, day following. 

3. To be injured; to sustain loss of damage. 
building suffers for vant of seasonable repairs. 
is just that we should suger for neglect of duty. 

Putilis business eyfera by private infirmitics, Temple. 
SUF/FER-A-BLE, a, That may be tolerated or per 
mitted ; allowable. : 

2. That may be endured or borne.’ Wotton. 

SUF/FER-A-BLE-NESS, n. Tolerableness. Scott, 
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SUF'FER-A BLY, adv. Tolerably; so as to be en-| SUF-FLATE’,v.% [L. suffo; sub and flo, to blow.] 


dured. Addison. 
SUF/FER-ANCE, n. The bearing of pain; endur- 
ance; pain endured; misery. 
wg He must not only die, 
But thy unkindness shall the death draw out 
To lingering suffer ance. Shak, 
2, Patience ; moderation ; a bearing with patience. 
But hasty heat tempering with euferance wise. Spenser. 
3. Toletation; permission; allowance; negative 
consent by not forbidding or hindering. 
In process of time, sometimes by sufferance, sometimes by special 


leave and favor, they erected to themselves oratories. 
Hooker, 


In their beginning, they are weak and wan, 

But svon through syfferance grow to fearfulend. Spenser. 

An estate at sufferance, in law, is where a person 
comes into possession of land by lawful title, but 
keeps it after the title ceases, without positive leave 
of the owner, Blackstone. 

SUF’FER-ED, pp. Borne; undergone; permitted ; 
allowed. 

SUF’FER-ER, n. Oné who endures or undergoes 
pain, either of body or mind; one who sustains in- 
convenience or loss; as, sufferers by poverty or sick- 
ness ; men are sufferers by fire or losses at sea; they 
are sufferers by the ravages of an enemy ; still more 
are they sufferers by their own vices and follies. 

'__ 2 One that permits or allows. 

SUF’FER-ING, ppr. ora. Bearing; undergoing pain, 
inconvenience, or damage ; permitting; allowing. 
SUF‘FER-ING, n. The bearing of pain, inconven- 
jence, orloss; pain endured ; distress, loss, or injury 
incurred ; as, sufferings by pain or sorrow ; sufferings 

by want or by wrongs. 3 

SUF’FER-ING-LY, adv. -With suffering or pain. 

SUF-FICE’, (suf-fize’,) v.i. [Fr. sufire; L. sufficio; 
sub and facio.] 

To be enough or sufficient; to be equal to the end 
proposed, 
To recount almighty worka, 
What words or tongue of seraph can su fice? Milton, 

SUF-FICE’, (suf-fize’,) v. t. To satisfy ; to content; 

to be equal to the wants or demands of. 
Het suffice thee; speak no more to me of this matter. — 
eut, lil. 
Lord, show us the Father, and it suficeth us.—John xiv. 
Ruth ii. 
2. To afford ; to supply. 
The power appeased, with wind sufficed the sail, © Dryden. 
3 Not in use.) 
SUF-FIC’ED, (suf-fizd’,) pp. Satisfied ; adequately 


supplied. 
SUF-FI''CIEN-CY, (-fish/en-se,) n The state of be- 
ing adequate to the end proposed. 
His sufficiency la such, that he bestows and possesses, his: plent; 
being unexhausted, : ; Boyle. : 
2, Qualification for any purpose. 
Tam not so confident of my own sufficiency as not willingly to 
admit the counsel of others, 4 K, Char 4 
3. Competence ; adequate substance or means. 
An elegant sufficiency, content. Thomson, 


4. Supply equal to wants; ample stock or fund. 
Watts. 
5. Ability ; adequate power. 
Our sufficiency is from God, — 2 Cor. iil. 


6. Conceit; self-confidence. [See Szxr-Surri- 

pera 
SUF-PI'CIENT, ( fish’ent,) a. [L. sufficiens.] 

1, Enough ; equal to the end proposed ; adequate 
to wants ; competent; as, provision sufficient for the 
family ; water sufficient for the voyage ; an army suf 
ficient to defend the country. 

My grace is sufficient for thee. —2 Cor. xii, 


2, Qualified ; competent ; possessing adequate tal- 
ents or accomplishments; as, a man sufficient for an 
office, Shak, 

3. Fit; able; of competent power or ability, 

Who is euficient for these thinga ? — 2 Cor, ii, 


SUF-FI''CIENT-LY, Cee) adv, Toa suf- 
ficient degree ; enough ; to a degree that answers the 
purpose, or gives content ; as, we are sufficiently sup- 
plied with food and clothing ; a man sufficiently qual- 
ified for the discharge of his official duties, 

SUF-FIC/ING, ore ny) ppr. Supplying what is 
needed ; satisfying. gee 

SUF-FI'SANCE, n. [Fr.] Sufficiency ; plenty. [ot 
in use, Spenser, 


dal » m ([L. sufizus; sufigo; sub and figo, to 
A : 


A letter or syllable added or annexed to the end of 
a word. Parkhurst. M. Stuart. 
SUF-FIX’, v.t To add or annex a letter or syllable 
UF-FIX'ED, (xt, pp, Ad 
SUF- , (-fixt’,) pp, Added tothe end of a word, 
SUF-FIX/ING a Raain to the end of a word. 
SUF-FLAM’/L-N TE, v.t. [L. suflamen, a stop.] 
1, To retard the motion of a carriage by prevent- 
ing one or more of its wheels from revolving, either 
by a chain or otherwise, 


To stop; toimpéde. [Not inuse.] Barrow. 


| SUF-FRO/TLEOSE, a. 


To blaw up; to inflate, en used.] Bailey. 
SUF-FLA/TION, n. [L. suffatio.] 
The act of blowing up or inflating. Coles. 


SUF/FO-€ATE, v. t [I'r. suffoguer; It. suffogare; 
Sp. sufocar; L. suffoco; sub and focus, or its root.} 

1. To choke or kill by stopping respiration. Kes- 
piration may be stopped by the interception of air, as 
in hanging and strangling, or by the introduction of 
smoke, dust, or mephitic air into the lungs. Men 
may be suffocated by the halter; or men may be suf- 
focated in smoke or in carbonic acid gas, as in mines 
and wells. 

And let not hemp his windpipe suffocate, Shak. 

2. To stifle; to destroy ; to extinguish ; as, to suf 
cate fire or live coals. 


A swelling discontent is apt to suffocate and strangle without 
passage. Collier, 
SUF’FO-€ATE, a. Suffocated. Shak. 


SUF/FO-€A-TED, pp. Choked; stifled. 

SUF/FO-€A-TING, ppr. ora. Choking ; stifling. 

SUF’FO-€4-TING-LY, adv, Soas to suffucate ; as, 
suffocatingly hot. 

SUF-FO-€A‘TION, n. The act of choking or sti- 
fling ; a stopping of respiration, either by intercept- 
ing the passage of air to and from the lungs, or by 
inhaling smoke, dust, or air that is not respirable. 

2. The act of stifling, destroying, or extinguish- 


ing. . ; 

SUF’FO-€4-TIVE, a. Tending or able to choke or 
stifle ; as, suffecative catarrhs, Arbuthnot, 
SUF-FOS’/SION, (suf-fosh/un,) x, [L. suffossio; sub 

and fodio, to dig.] 
A digging under; an undermining. Bp, Hall. 
SUF/FRA-GAN, a, [Fr. suffragant; It. suffraganeo; 
L. suffragans, assisting ; suffragor, to vote for, to fa- 
vor.] . 
aha as, a suffragan bishop. 
SUF’FRA-GAN, x. A bishop considered as an assist- 
ant to his metropolitan, or, rather, an assistant bish- 
op. By 26 Henry VIII. suffragans are to be denom- 
inated from some principal place in the diocese of 
the prelate whom they are to assist. Bp. Barlow. 
SUF’FRA-GANT, x. An assistant; a fayorer; one 


who concurs with, . [ Obs.] Taylor. 
SUF/FRA-GATE, v. t.  [L. suffragor.] 
To vote with. [Wot in use. Hale. 


[L.] One who assists or fa- 
Bp. of Chester. 
SUF/FRAGE,x ([L. suffragium; Fr. suffrage; Sax. 
Sregnan, to ask, G. 'froperte 
1, A vote; a voice given in deciding a controvert- 
ed question, or in the choice of a man for an office or 
trust. Nothing can be more grateful to a good man, 
than to be elevated to office by the unbiased suf- 
frages of free, enlightened citizens. - 
Lactantius and St. Austin confirm by their suffrages the obser- 
vation made by heathen writers. Alterbury, 
2. United voice of persons in public prayer. 
3. Aid; assistance; a Latinism. [Not in use.] 
SUF-FRAG/IN-OUS, a. [L, suffrago, the pastern or 
hough, 
eee to the knee-joint of a beast. Brown, 
SUF-FRU-TES/CENT, a. Moderately frutescent. 
[L, sub and fruticosus ; fru- 


SUF/FRA-GA-TOR, n. 
vors by his vote. 


tex, a shrub.] « 

In botany, under-shrubby, or part shrubby ; perma- 
nent or woody at the base, but the yearly branches 
decaying ; as sage, thyme, hyssop, &c. 

Martyn. 

SUF-FO/MI-GATE, v. t. [L. suffumigo.] 

To apply fumes or smoke to the parts of the body, 
as in medicine. 

SUF-FO/MLGA-TING, ppr. Applying fumes to the 
parts of the body. 

SUF-FU-MI-GA'TION, 2. Fumigation; the opera- 
tion of smoking any thing, or rather of applying 
fumes to the parts of the body. 

2. A term applied to all medicines that are re- 
ceived in the form of fumes. Cyc. 

SUF-FO/MIGE, n. A medical fume. Harvey. 

SUF-FUOSE’, (suf-fize’,) vt [L. suffusus, suffundo ; 
sub and fundo, to pour.] 

To overspread, as with a fluid or tincture; as, 
eyes suffused with tears; cheeks suffused with 
blushes. é 

When purple light shall next suffuse the skies, 


SUF-F0OS8’ED, (suf-fizd’,) pp. 
fluid or with color. 
SUF-FOS/ING, ppr. Overspreading, as with a fluid 
or tincture. 
SUF-FO’SION, (-zhun,) n. [Pr., from L, suffusio.] 
1, The act or operation of overspreading, as with 
a fluid or with a color. 
2. The state of heing suffused or spread over, 
‘Po thoge that have the Jaundice or li i obj 
eae of that ber ghee acai ak! be 2 
3. That which is suffused or spread over. 
SUG, n. ie sugo, to suck.] 
Walton. 


A kind of worm. 
SUG/AR, (shug’ar,) n. [Fr. sucre; Arm. suer; Sp. 
» zucker; D. suiker; Dan. 


azucar; It. zucchero; 


Cyc. 


Pope. 
Overspread, as with a 


SUG 
sokker, sukker ; Sw. socker; W. sugyr; Ir. stacrai 


os? 
L. saccharum; Gr. caxxapov; Pers, Ar. 


sukkar ; Sans. scharkara; Slavonic, zakar, It is also 
inthe Syr. and Eth.) 

1, A well-known substance manufactured chiefly 
from the sugar-cane, Saccharum officinarum ; but ia 
the United States, great quantities of this article are 
made from the sugar maple; and in France, from 
the beet. The saccharine liquor is concentrated by 
boiling, which expels the water; lime is added to 
neutralize the acid that is usually present ; the gross- 

' er impurities rise to the surface, and are separated in 
the form of scum; and finally, as the liquor cools, 
the sugar separates fram the molasses in grains. The 
sirup or molasses is drained off, leaving the sugar in 
the state Known in commerce by the name of raw or 
muscovado sugar. This was formerly purified by 
means of clay, or more extensively by bullocke 
blood, which, forming a coagulum, enveloped the 
impurities. This process is now more usualy per- 
formed by means of animal charcoal or bone black, 
and by stenm. Thus clarified, it takes the names of 
lump, loaf, refined, &c., according to the different de- 
grees of purification. Sugar is a proximate element 
of the vegetable kingdom, and is found in most ripe 
fruits, and many farinaceous roots. By fermenta- 
tion, sugar is converted into alcohul, and hence forms 
the basis of those substances which are used for 
making intoxicating liquors, as molasses, grapes, ap- 
ples, malt, &c. 

The ultimate elements of sugar are oxygen, carbon, 
and hydrogen. Of all vegetable principles, it is 
considered by Dr. Rush as the most wholesome and 
nutritious, P. Cyc. Silliman. 

2. An ald chemical term; as, the sugar of lead, 
(acetate of lead,) so called because it has a close re- 
semblance to sugar in appearance, and tastes sweet. 


Tully. 
SUG/AR, (shug’ar,) v. t To impregnate, season, 
cover, sprinkle, or mix with sugar, Crashaw. 
2. To sweeten. 
But flattery still in eugared words betrays, Denham, 


SUG/AR-BAK’ER, x. One who makes loaf-sugar. 
Johnson’s Idler. 

SUG/AR-OAN’DY, n._ [sugar and candy.] Sugar 
clarified and concreted or crystallized. 

SUG/AR-€ANE, n. {sugar and cane.] The cane or 
plant from whose juice sugar is obtained; Saccha~ 
rum officinarum., 

SUG/AR-ED, (shug’ard,) pp. or a. Sweetened, 

SUG/AR-HOUSE,n. A building in which sugur is 
refined. 

SUG/AR-KET’TLE, n. A kettle used in boiling 
down the sap or juice from which suger is made. 

SUG'AR-LESS, a. Free from sugar. 

SUG/AR-LOAF, n. A conical mass of refined sugar. 

SUG/AR-MA’PLE,) 2. A species of maplé, the Acer 

SUG’/AR-TREE, saccharinum, from whose sap 

sugar is made by boiling. 

SUG’AR-MILL, n. A machine for pressing cut the 
juice of the sugar-cane. 

SYG’/AR-MITE, x. [sugar and mite.] 

The Lepisma saccharina is an apterous or wing- 

less insect, covered with silvery scales, Ed. Encye. 

SUG/AR-PLUM, nx. [sugar and plum.] A species of 
sweetmeat in small halls. " 

SUG/AR-Y, (shug’ar-e,) a. Tinctured or sweetened 
with sugar; sweet; tasting like sugar. 


2. Fond of sugar, or of sweet things. Todd. 

3. Containing sugar. Ash. 

4, Like sugar. Ash. 
SU-GES'/CENT,a [L. sugens, sucking.] 

Relating to sucking. Paley. 
SUG-GEST’, (sug-jest’,) v. t. [L. suggero, suggestus ; 


sub and gero; It. suggerire; Fr. suggerer. 

1. To hint; to intimate or mention in the first in- 
stance ; as, to suggest a new mode of cultivation ; to 
suggest a different scheme or measure ; to suggest B 
new idea. : 

2. To offer to the mind or thoughts. 

Some ideas are euggested to the mind by all the ways of sensa~ 

tion and reflection. : Locke. 

3. To seduce ; to draw to ill by insinnation. 


Knowing that tender youth ls soon euggesied, Shak. 
[Not in use.) 
4, To inform secretly. 
We must suggest the people. [Not in use.] Shak, 


8UG-GEST’ED, pp. Hinted ; intimated. 

SUG-GEST’ER, an, One that suggests. \ 

SUG-GEST’ING, ppr. Uinting; intimating. 

SUG.GES/TION, (sug-jest/vun,) m. [Fr.; from sug- 
gest.) A hint; a first intimation, proposal, or men- 
tion. The measure was adopted at the suggestion 
of an eminent philosopher, ‘ 

2. Presentation of an idea to the mind ; as, the 
suggestions of fancy or imagination ; the suggestions 
of conscience. 

3. Insinuation ; secret notification or ee 


4, In law, information without oath. 
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SUG-GEST’IVE, a. Containing a bint or intimation. 
BUGIGIL, v.t. [L. suggillo. 
To defame. [Not in use. Parker. 


SUG'GIL-ATE, v.t. [L. suggillo.] 
To best livid or black and blue. [Vet én use.] 
Wiseman. 
3UG-GIL-A’/TION, ». A livid or black and blue 
mark ; a blow; a braise. [Wot in use.] : 
S0-I-CI’DAL, a. Partaking of the crime of suicide. 
S0-I-CY/DAL-LY, adv, In asuicidal manner. 
80’I-CIDE, x [Fr., from L. suicidium ; se and ca@do, 
to slay. 

1. Self-murder ; the act of designedly destroying 
one’s own life. To constitute suicide, the person 
must be of years of discretion and af sound mind. 

Blackstone. 

2. One guilty of self-murder ; a felo de se. 

AD'I-CI-DISM, ». State of self-murdering. 
S0’1-CISM, for Surcipe, is not in use, 
SU'I GEN ER-IS, [L.] Of its own or peculiar kind ; 


singular. 
St IL-LAGE, (si’iJ-laje,) n [Fr. souillage.] 
Drain of filth. [Obs.] Wotton. 
&U’ING, ppr. of Suz. Prosecuting. 
SO’ING, ». [Fr. suer, to sweat, L, sudo. 
The process of soaking through any thing. [JVot 
in use.] ‘acon, 


BOUIT, (site,) x, [Norm. suit or suyt; Fr. suite, from 
suirre, to follow, from L. sequor. (See Szrx.) In 
Law Latin, secta is from the same source. ] 

Litérally, a following ; and so used in the old Eng- 
lish statutes, 

1. Consecution ; succession ; series ; regular order ; 
as, the same kind and suit of weather. [Vout now so 
applied. | Bacon. 

2. A set; a number of things used together, and 
in a degree necessary to be united, in order to an- 
swer the purpose; as, a suit of curtains; a suit of 
armor ; sometimes with less dependence of the par- 
ticular parts on each other, but still united in use ; 
as, a suit of clothes; a suit of apartments. 

3. A set of the same kind or stamp; as, a suit of 
cards, 

4. Retinue; a company or number of attendants 
or followers; attendance ; train ; as, a nobleman and 
his suit. [This is sometimes pronounced as a French 
word, sweet; but in all its senses, this is the same 
word, and the affectation of making it French in one 
use and English in another, is improper, not to say 
ridiculous. The Fiench orthography Su:ra. is re- 
jected very properly by Jameson. ]} 

5. A petition ; a sseking for something by potieion 
or application. z 

Many shall make suit to thee, — Job xi. 


6. Solicitation of a woman in marriage ; courtghip. 
Shak. 


7. In Jaw, an action or process for the recovery of 
a right or claim ; legal application to a court for 
justice ; prosecution of right before any tribunal ; as, 
Q civil suit; 2 criminal suit; a suit in chancery. 

In England, the several suite, or remedial instruments of Justice. 
are distinguished into three kinds, actions personal, real, ani 
mixed. Blactsiona. 

8. Pursuit ; prosecution; chase. Spenser. Cyc. 

Suit and service; in fe law, the duty of feuda- 

tories to attend the courts of their lords or cuperiors 
In time of peace, and in war to follow them and per- 
form military service, lackstone, 

To bring suit; a phrase in law, denoting literally 

to bring secta, followers or witnesses to prove the 
plaintiff’s demand. The phrase is antiquated, or 
rather it has changed its signification ; for to bring a 
suit, now, is to institute an action. 

Cut of suits; having no correspondence, Shak. 

Suit-covenant, in law, is a covenant to suo at a cer- 

tain court, ley. 

Suit-court ; in law, the court in which tenants owe 

attendance to their lord. Bailey. 
SDIT,v.t. To fit; to adapt; to make proper. Suit 
the action to the word. Suz the gestures to the 
Bion to be expressed. Suit the style to the subject. 
2. To become ; to be fitted to, 


Wil suits his cloth the praise of railing well. Drydsn, 
Rajze her notes to that sublime degree 
Which euits a eong of piety and thee. Prior. 
3. To dress ; to clothe. 
Such a Sebastinn was my brother too; , 
Bo went ho suited to hia watery tomb, Shak 


4, To please; to make content. He is well suited 
with his place, 


SOIT, v. i. To agree; to accord ; as, to suit with; to 


suit to. Tity suits with a noble nature. Dryden. 
Give me not an office 
That sults with me co 8 Addison. 


The place iteel? wea euiting to his care. 


_.__[ The use of with after suit is now most frequent.] 
& CIT’ A-BLE, (ofit/a-bi,) «. Fitting; according with ; 
agreeable to; proper; becoming ; as, ornaments suit- 
able to one’s character and station; language suitable 

to the subject. 
2. Adequate. Wecsn not make suitable returns 


for divine mercies, 
SUIT’ A-BLE-NESS, 2, Fitness; propriety ; agreea- 


SUS: 


bleness ; 8 state of being adapted or accommodated, 
Consider the laws, and their suitabjeness to our moral 
state. 
SOIT/A-BLY, adv. Fitly ; agreeably ; with propriety. 
Let words be suitably applied. 
SUITE, (sweet,) x. [Fr.] Retinue. [See Suir, x. No. 4,] 
SUIT’ED, pp. Fitted ; adapted ; pleased. 
Pees ppr. Fitting; according with; becoming; 
easing. 
SOIT/OR, ». One that sues or prosecutes a demand 
of right in law ; as a plaintiff, petitioner, or appellant. 
2. One who attends a court, whether plaintiff, de- 
fendant, petitioner, appellant, witness, juror, and the 
like. These, in legal phraseology, are all included 
in the word suitors. 
3. A petitioner ; an applicant. 
She hath been a suitor to me for her brother. Shak. 
4, One who solicits a woman in marriage ; a woo- 
er; a lover. 
Pe tad n. A female supplicant. 
SUL’/EATE 
SUL/€4-TED, { a, [L. sulcus, a furrow.] 
In natural history, furrowed ; grooved ; scored with 
deep, broad channels Jongitudinally ; as, a sulcated 


Rowe. 


stem. Martya. 
SULK, v. 4, [Sax. solcen.] To be silently sullen; to 
be morose or obstinate. [ Obs.] 
SULK’I-LY, adv. Sullenly; morosely. Jron Chest. 


SULK’I-NESS, a. [from sulky.] Sullenness; sour- 
ness§ moroseness, 
SULKS, 2. pl. To be in the sulks, is to be sulky or dis- 
contented and sullen. 
SULK’Y, a. [Sax. solcen, sluggish.] 
Sullen ; sour; heavy ; obstinate ; morose. 
While these animals remain In their Incloaures, they are sulky. 
‘ Ae. Res. 
SULKE’Y, 2. A two-wheeled carriage fora single person. 
SULL, n. [Sax. suih.] A plow. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 
SUL/LAGE, 2. [See Suzuracz.] drain of filth, or 
filth collected from the street or highway. Cyc. 
SUL’LEN, a. [Perhaps, set, fixed, and allied to silent, 
still, &c.] 2 
L Gloomily angry and silent; cross; sour; affect- 
ed with ill humor. 
And sullen I foraock th’ Imperfect feast. . 
2. Mischievous; malignant. 
Such sullen planets at my birth did shine. Dryden, 
3. Obstinate ; intractable. 


Prior, 


Things are as cullen as we are. Tillotaon. 
4, Gloomy ; dark ; dismal. 
‘Why are thine eyes fixed to the sullen earth ? Shak. 
Night with her eullen wings. Milion. 
No cheerful breeze this ris region knows, Pope. 
5. Heavy 5 dull; sorrowful. 
Bo (beu the trumpet of cur wrath, 
And sullen presage of your own decay, Shak, 


SUL/LEN-LY, adv. Gloomily; malignantly ; intract- 
ably ; with moroseness. Dryden. 
SUL'/LEN-NESS, 2. I nature with silence ; silent 

moroscness ; gloominess ; malignity ; intractableness. 


Hilton. Temple. 
SUL/LENS, ‘x. pl. A morose temper ; eleaninees, 
Shi 


“eh iz use.] 
SUL/LI-AGE, 2. [Fr. souillage.} 

Foulness ; filth. [Vet in use. 
SUL/LI-ED, (sul/lid,) pp. Soiled; tarnished ; stained, 
ae LY, v. & [Fr. souiller ; from the root of goil, G. 

sible. 
1 hyo soil; to dirt; to spot; to tarnish. 
And statues eullied yet with sacrilegious sracke, Roscommon. 
2. To tarnish ; to darken. 
Let there be no spots to sully the brightness of thie solemnity. 
Atterbury. 

3. To stain; to tarnish; as the purity of reputa- 


tion ; a8, virtues sullied by slander; character sullicd” 


by infamous vices, 
SUL/LY, v.42 To be soiled or tarnished. 
Silvering will sully and canker more than gilding. 
SUL/LY, ». Soil; tarnish; spot. 
A noble end tr t* merit breaks thro’ Hittl ed 
OS ruae ta Ha ape. ares 
SUL’LY-ING, ppr. Soiling ; tarnishing ; taining. 
SUL/PHATE, x. [from gulphur.] “A salt formed by 
sulphuric acid in combtnation with any base; es, 
sulphate of lime. Lavoisier. 
SUL/PHITE, n. [from all A salt formed by a 
combination of sulphurous acid with a base. — 


Lavoisier. 
SUL-PHO-CY-AN/IE AC/ID, xn. A compound of sul- 
hur, carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 
SUL-PHO-NAPH-THAL'I€ AC'ID, n. 
of sulphuric acid and naphthaline. 
SUL/PHO-SALT,)n. A double sulphuret, or a salt 
SUL'PHO-SEL, Containing sulphur in both the 
acid and the base. Dana. 
SUL-PHO-VIN’I€ AC’ID, n. An acid formed by the 
action of sulphuric acid upon alcohol; @nothionic 


acid, ande, 
SUL/PHUR, 2. [L., whence Fr. soufre; It. zolfo; Sp. 
azufre ; Port, Bie D. solfer.] ue 


Bacon. 


A compound 


SUM 


A simple mineral substance, of a yellow color, 
brittle, insoluble in water, but fusible by heat. It ts 
called also Brimstone, that is, burn-stune, from its 
great combustibility. It burns with a blue flame and 
a peculiar suffucating odor. Sulphur nattve or pris- 
matic is of two kinds, common and volcanic. It is 
an acidifying and basifying principle. 

Nicholson.’ Ure, 
SUL/PHU-RATE,a. [L. rulahenstted 
Belonging to sulphur; of the colur of sulphur. 
if ed. More. 


SUL/PHU-RATE, v. t. To combine with sulphur. 


ert : 

SUL/PHU-RA-TED, pp. or a. Combined or impreg- 
nated with sulphur; as, sulphurated hydrogen gas 
thie : Lavoisier. 

SUL/PHU-RA-TENG, ppr. Combining or impregna- 
ting with sulphur. [ Obs. 

SUL-PHU-RA'TION, x. The subjecting of a thing to 
the action of sulphur, especially of sulphurous gas. 

Ure. 

SUL-PHU’/RE-OUS, a. Consisting of sulphur; hav- 
ing the qualities of sulphur or brimstone ; impregna- 
ted with sulphur. 

Her snakes untied, sulphureous waters drink, Pope. 


SUL-PHOU/RE-OUS-LY, adv. In a sulphureous man- 


ner. 
SUL-PHO’/RE-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being sul- 
hureaus, : 
SUL/PHU-RET, 2. A combination of sulphur wRh a 
base ; as, a sulphuret of potassium. 


Lavoisier, Hooper. 


| SUL/PHU-RET-ED, a. Applied to bodies having sul- 


phur in combination. 

Sulphureted hydrogen is a colorless gas, with the fet- 
id cdor of rotten eggs, composed of one equivalent 
of sulphur and one of hydrogen; also called Aydro- 
sulphuric acid, 

SUL-PHW RI€, a. Pertaining to sulphur; more strictly, 
designating an acid formed by one equivalent of sul- 
pbur combined with three equivalents of oxygen ; as, 
sulphuric acid, formerly called vitriolic acid, or oil of 
vitriol, Chemistry. 

Sulphuric ether ; common ether. [See Etnen. 

SUL/PHUR-OUS, a. Like sulphur; containing sul- 
phur ; alvo, designating an acid formed by one equiv- 
alent of sulphur combined with two equivalents of 
oxygen. This is called sulphwrous acid. 

SUL’/PHUR-WORT, 2. An umbelliferous herb, hog’s 
fennel, of the genus Peucedanum. . 

SUL/PHUR-Y, a. Partaking of sulphur; having the 
qualities of sulphur. 

SUL/TAN, x. [Qu. Ch. Syr. and Heb. vbw, to ruie.] 

An appellation givecd to the emperor of the Turks, 
denoting ruler or commander. The title is sometimes 
given to other Mohammedan sovereigns. 

SUL-TA'NA, n. The queen of a sultan; the em- 

SUL/TAN-ESS, ress of the Turks. Cleaveland. 

SUL’/TAN-FLOW-ER,# A plant ; a species of Cen- 
taurea. 

SUL’/TAN-RY, nr. An eastern empires the dominions 
of a sultan. Bacon. 

SUL/TAN-SHIP, x. The office or state of a sultan. 

SUL/TRI-NESS, x. [from suliry.] The state of be- 
ing sultry ; heat with a moist or close air. 

SUL'TRY, a. [G schzitl, aultry ; Sax. swolath, swole, 
heat, G. schwitle. See Sweitzer. ] 

1. Very hot, burning, and oppressive ; as, Lihya’s 
sultry deserts, Addison. 

2, Very hot and moist, or hot, close, st@&nant, and 
unelastic ; as air or the atmosphere. A cultry air is 
usually enfeebling and oppressive to the human body. 


Such es, born beneath the burning aky 
Dryden. 


- And euliry sun, betwixt the tropics lie. 
SUM, 2. [Fr. somme}; G. summe; D. som; Dan. sum; 
. summa, asum; Sax. ross, Te simul, to- 


Sw. and 
gether; Sax. sommian, to assomble. These words 


may be from the root of Ch. 5YD, som, Byr. om, Heb. 
Dw, shom, to set or place.] 

°1. The aggregate of two or more numbers, magni- 
tudes, quantities, or particulars ; the amount or whole 
of any number of individuals or particulars added. 
The sum of 5 and 7 is 12. 


How precious are thy thoughts to me, O God! how great Is the 


eum of them !— Pa, cxxxix, 
Take the sums of all the congregation, —Num. tf. 
Sum is now applied more generally to numbers, 
and xumber to persons. | 
QA quantity of money or currency ; any amount 
indefinitely. sent him a sum of money, a small 
sum, or @ large sum. I received a lerge sum in bank 
notes. : 
3, Compendium.; abridgment; the amount; the 
substance. This is the sum of all the evidence in the 
case. This is the sum and substance of all his objec- 
tions. Tho swm of all I have said is this, 
The phrase in sum is obsolete, or nearly so. 
qi the 1, considered lv irtue 
D ietagrcp aac oak ieevay ale? > ie eee 
4, Hight; completion. 


Thus have I told thee all my state, and broaght 
Ay wtcey si the nie ot earthly bier Biliion, 
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BUM, v.t To add particulars into one whole ; to col- 
lect two or more purticular numbers into one num- 
ber ; to cast up; usually followed by up, but it is su- 
perfluous. Custom enables a man to sum up a Jong 
column of figures with surprising facility and cor- 
rectness, - : 


The hour doth rather eum up the moments, than divide the day. |: 
Bacon. 


2. To bring or collect into a small compass ; to com- 

rise in a few words; to condense. He summed up 

is a at the close of his speech, with great 
force and effect. 


4+ Go to the ant, thou slo; ” in few words, sume up the 
moral of thia fable. ca, L’ Esirange. 

3. In fulconry, to have feathers full grown. 

With prosperous wing full summed. (Unueual.] Milton, 


BD/MAE. Fr. sumach; G. id. ; D. su- 
50/MAGH, i (shii/mak,) ®.}" tok; Ar. and Pers. 


© 23 


oe 
Slaw sumak.] 

1. A plant or shrub of the genus Rhus, of many 
epecies, some of which are used in tanning, some in 
dyeing, and some in medicine. 

2. The powdered leaves, peduncles, and young 
branches, of certain species of the sumac plant, used 
in tanning and dyeing. Ure. 

SUM'LESS, a. Not to be computed ; of which the 
amount can not be ascertained. 

The sumiess treasure of exhausted mines. Pope. 

SUM'MA-RI-LY, adv. [from summary.] In a sum- 
mary manner; briefly ; concisely ; ir a narrow com- 
pass or in fow words. The Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
summarily the things we are to ask for. 

2. {n a short way or method. 

When the parties proceed summarily, and they choose tho ordi- 

nary way of proceeding, the cause ia made plenary, 
Aylife. 

BUM'MA-RY, a. [Fr. sommaire; from sum, or L. 
summa. | 

Reduced into a narrow compass, or into few 
‘words ; short; brief; concise ; compendious; as, a 
summary statement of arguments or objections; a 
summary proceeding or process. 

BUM'MA-RY, x. An abridged account; an abstract, 
abridgment, or compendium, containing the sum or 
snbstance of a fuller account; as, the comprehen- 
sive summary of our duty to God in the first table of 

_ the law. 

BUM-MA’TION, ». The act of forming a sum or to- 

~ tal amount. 

2. An aggregate. 

BUM/MED, (sumd,) pp. [from sum.] Collected in& 
a total amount; fully grown, as feathers. 

SUM/MER, 2 ne who casts up an account. 

- Sherwood. 

SUMMER, x. [Sax. sumer, sumor; G. and Dan. som- 
mer; D, zomer; Sw. sommar ; Ir. samh, the sun, ahd 
summer, and samhradk, summer.} 

With us, the season of the year comprehended in 
the months June, July, and August; during which 
ime, the sun, being north of the equator, shines 
amore directly upon this part of the earth, which, to- 
gether with the increased length of the days, renders 
this the hottest period of the year. In latitudes 
south of the equator, just the opposite takes place, 
ar it is summer there when St is winter here. 

The entire year is also sometimes divided Into 
summer and winter, the former signifying the warm- 
er, and the latter the colder, part of the year. 

his word is sometimes used as an adjective. 


SUM 


\ 
SUM’MER-CY’PRESS, n. An annual plant of the 
genus Kochia. - Loudon. 
BUM'MER-FAL’/LOW,n. [See Faruow.] A fallow 

made during the warm months, to kill weeds. 
Gardner, 
SUM/MER-FAL/LOW, v. t.- To plow and work re- 
peatedly in summer, to prepare for wheat or other 


crop. 
SUM! MER-HOUSE, 2. A house or apartment in a 
garden to be used in summer. Pope. Waits. 
2. A house for summer’s residence. 
SUM’MER-SET, ». [Corruption of Fr. soubresaut.} 
A leap in which the heels are thrown over the 
head, and the person lights on his feet. 
Hudibras. Walton. 
SUM’MER-WHBAT, x. Spring wheat. 
SUM/MING, ppr. of Sum. Adding together. 
SUM/MIST,n. One that forms an abridgment. [Lit- 
tle used. Dering. 
»% [L. summitas, from summus, Highest. 
1. The top; the highest point; as, the summit of a 
mountain. ; 
2. The highest point or degree ; utmost elevation. 
The general arrived to the summit of human fame, 
3. In conchology, the most elevated part of the 
shell, in which the hinge is placed. Humble. - 
Summit level; the highest level of a eanal or rail- 
road, &c., in surmounting an ascent. 
SUM’MIT-LESS, a. Having no summit. H. Taylor. 


SUM/MIT-Y, 2. The hight or top of any thing. 
. Swift. 


2. The utmest degree; perfection. Halliwell. 
BUM’MON, v.t [L. submonco; sub and moneo; Fr. 
sommer. See ADMONISH, 

1. To call, cite, or notify, by authority to appear 
at a place specified, or to attend in person to some 
public duty, or both ; as, to summon a jury ; to sum- 
mon Witnesses, 


The parliament ls summoned by the king’s writ or Ictter. 
Blackstone, 


Nor trumpets summon nim to war. 


2. To give notice to a person to appear in court 
and defend. a 
3. To call or command. 


Love, duty, safety, summon us awaye Pope. 


4. To call up; to excite into action or exertion; 
with up. Summon up all your strength or courage. 


-Stiffen the sinows, summon up the blood, Shak. 


SUM’MON-ED, pp. Admonished or warned by au- 
thority to appear or attend to something; called or 
cited by authority. 

SUM/MON-ER, xn. One who summons or cites by au- 
thority. In England, the sheriff’s messenger, em- 
ployed to warn persons to dppear in court. 

SUM'MON-ING, ppr. Citing by authority to appear 
or attond to something. 

SUM’MONS, n. With a plural termination, but used 


« in the singular number; as, @ summons is prepared. 


L. submoneas.] 
1, A call by authority or the command of a supe- 
rior to appear at a place named, or to attend to some 
public duty. 


This eummons ho resolved not to disobey. Feu, 
Ho cent to summon the seditious‘and to offer pardon ; but neither 
summone nor pardon was regarded. Hayward. 


9. In law, a warning or citation to appear in court ; 
or a written notification signed by the proper officer, 
to be served on a person, warning him to appear in 
tourt at a day specified, to answer to the demand of 
the plaintiff. 

SUM MUM BO'NUM, el The chief good. 


Indian summer: in the United States, a period of | SU-MOOM', 2. A pestilontial wind of Persia. [See 


warm weather late in autumn, when, it is said, the 
Indians go hunting to supply themselves with the 
flesh of wid .nimals for provisions in the winter. 

SUM'MER, v. 2 To pass the summer or warm 
season. 

The fowls shall summer apon them. —Is. xvill. 
SUM'MER, vo. % To keep or carry through the sum- 
mer. Y Shak. 
SUMMER, 2. [Fr. sommier, a hair quilt, the sound- 
board of an organ, the winter and head of a printer’s 
press, a large boam, and a sumpter-horse ; W. su- 
mer, that which supports or keeps together, a sum- 
mer. From the latter explanation, we may infer 

that summer is from the root of 'sum.] 

1. A large stone, the first that is laid over columns 
and pilasters, beginning to make a cross vault; or 2 
stone laid over a column, and hollowed to receive 
the first haunce of a platband. Cyc. 

2. A large timber supported on two strong piers or 
posts, serving as a lintel to a door or window, &c. 

Brande. 


Sruo00Mm.] 

SUMP, x. In metallurgy, a round pit of stone, lined 
with clay, for receiving the metal on its first fusion. 
[ Rare. Ray. 

2. A pond of water reserved for salt-works. 

3. In mining, a pit sunk below the levels of the 
mine, to circulate air, &c. [Rare.] Carr. 

SUMPH, » Adunce, [Scottish] John Wilson. 
SUMP’/TER, xn. [Fr. sommier; It. somaro.] 
A horse that carries clothes or furniture; a bag- 
ge-horse ; usually called a Pack-Honsp. Shak. 
SUMPTION »(sump’shun,) 2. [L. sumo, sumptus.] 
A taking. [Vt in use. | Taylor. 
SUMPT’U-A-RY, a. [L. sumptuerius, from sumptus, 
expense ; Fr. somptuaire.] 

Relating to expense. Sumptuary laws or regula- 
tions are such as restrain or Jimit the expenses of 
citizens In apparel, food, furniture, &c. Sumptiary 
laws are abridgments of liberty, and of very difficult 
execution. They can be justified only on the ground 
of extreme necessity. 


aA large timher or beam laid as a central floor | SUMPT-U-OS/I-TY, 2. [from sumptuous. ] cate ; 


timber, inserted into the girders, and receiving the 


siveness; costliness. [Wot in use.] 


(4 
ends of the jolsts and supporting them, This tim-|SUMPT’U-OUS, a. [L. sumptuosus; It. suntuoso ; 


ber ta seen in old buildings in America and in 
France. In America, it is wholly laid aside. It 4s 
ealled in England Summen-Tree. 

BUM MER-C€OLT, x The undulating state of the 
air noar the surfaco of the ground when heated. 
[Jot used in Amorica.} 


a 


from sumptus, cost, expense. ] 

Costly; expensive; hence, splendid; magnifi- 
cent; as, & sumptuous house or table; sumptuous 
apparel. 

Wo are too wagnificent and sumptuous In our attend- 


tables and 
Atterb-ry, 


ance, 


Ee 
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SUMPT’(-OUS-LY, adv. Expensively ; splendidly 

with great magnificence, ‘ Bacon. Swift 
SUMPT’U-OUS-NESS, n, Costliness ; expensiveness, 
J will not fall out with those who can resbncile sumptuouanges 
and charity. Boylte « 

2. Splendor ; magnificence. t 

SUN, x. [Sax. sunna; Goth. sunno; G. sonne; D. zom{ 
Sans. sunuk, The Danish bas stadag, Sunday, 
Sclav. sonze. Qu. W. tan, Ir teine, fire, and shar, 
in aie | 

1. The splendid orb orluminary which, being fm 
or near the center of our system of worlds, gives 
light and heat to all the planets. The light of the sun 
constitutes the day, and the darkness which proceeds 
from its absence, or the shade of the earth, consti- 
tutes the night. Ps. cxxxvi. 

2. In popular usage, a sunny place ; a place where 
the beams of the sun fall; as, to stand in the suny 
that is, tosetand where the direct rays of the sun fall. 

8. Any thing eminently splendid or luminous ; 
that which is the chief source of light or honor. The 
native Indians of America complain that the sun of 
their glory is set. 

T will never conaent to put out the sun of sovorcicnty to 

terity. E. Charles. 

4. In Scripture, Christ is called the suz of righteous- 
ness, as the source of light, animation, and comfort 
to his disciples. 

5. The luminary or orb which constitutes the cen- 
ter of any system of worlds. The fixed stgrs ore 
supposed to be suns in their respective systems. 

Onder the sun ; inthe world ;‘on earth ; a proverbial 
expression. 

There is no new thing under the eun. — Eccles. 1, 

SUN, v.% Toexpose to the sun’s rays; to warm or 
dry in the light of the sun; .to insolate; as, to sun 
cloth ; to sun grain. 

Then to eun thyself In open alr, Dryden, 


SUN/BEAM, nr. [sun and beam.] A ray of the sun. 
Truth written with a sunbeam, is truth made obvi- 
ously plain. 

Gliding through tho even on a sunbeam. Milton, 
SUN’-BEAT, a. ae and beat.] Struck by the sun’s 
rays ; shone brightly on. . Dryden. 
SUN'-BRIGHT, (-brite,) a, [sun and bright.] Bright 

as the sun; like the sun in brightness; as, a sur- 
bright shield ; a syn-bright chariot. 
Spenser. Milton. 
How arid which way I may bestow myself 
To be regarded in hor sun-bright eye, Shak, 
SUN’-BURN, v. t. To discolor or scorch by the-sun. 
Gauden, 

SUN’-BURNED, a. [svn and burnt.] Discolored by 
the heat or rays of the sun; tanned; darkened in 
hue ; as, a sun-burnt skin. 

Sun-burnt and swarthy though sho be, Dryden, 
2, Scorched by the sun’s rays; as, a sun-burnt soil. 

SUN’-BURN-ING, n. [sun and burning.) The burn- 

ing or tan occasioned by the rays of the sun on the 


skin. Boyle. 
SUN/-€LAD, a. [sun and clad.] Clad in radiance or 
brightness, 


SUN’-DART,2. A ray of the sun. Hemans. 
SUN’DAY,n. [Sax. sunna-dag; G. sonntag ; D. zon- 
dag; Dan. strdag; Sw. sindag; so culled becdiuse 
this day was anciently dedicated to the sun, or to its 
worship. 
The Christian Sabbath ; the first day of the week, 
a day consecrated to rest from secular employments, 
and to religious worship. It is called alsothe Lorp’s 


Day. Many pious persons, however,.discard the 
use of Sunday, and call the day the Sasnatu. [See 
Sappatu.] ‘ 


SUN’DAY, ¢. Belonging to the Lord’s day, or Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 
SUN’DAY-SE€HOOL, n. A school far the religious 
instruction of children and youtli on the Lord’s day. 
SUN'DER, v. t. [Sax. sundrian, sytdriacn; G. son- 
dern; Dan. sénder, torn in pieces ; Sw. sdndra, to di- 
ee 
1. To part; to separate; to divide; to disunite in 
almost any manner, either by rending, cutting, or 
breaking ; as, to sunden a rope or cord; to sunder a 
limb or joint ; to sunder friends, or the ties of friend- 
shi he executioner sunders the head from the 
body ata stroke. A mountain may be sundered by 
an earthquake. 
Bring me lightning, give mo thunder; 
Jove may kilt, but ne’er shall surter, Glanville. 
2. To expose to the sun. [Provincial in England.) 
SUN’/DER, x. In sunder ; in two. 


He cutteth the spear in sunder. — Pa. xivi. 


SUN’DER-ED, pp. or a. Separated; divided ; parted. 
SUN’DER-ING, Ppre Parting ; separating. 
SUN’-DEW, (sun/di,) 2. [sun and dew.]- A plant of 
thé genus Drosera. < Lee, 
SUN’-DI-AL, n. Ba and dial.] An instrument to 
show the time of day, by means of the shadow of a 
gnomon or style on a plate. . Locke. 
SUN’-DOG, n. A luminous spot occasionally seen a 
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few degrees from the sun, =1pzvsed to be formed by 
the intersection of two or saore haloes. Semetimes 
the spot appears when the haloes thoms¢elves are in- 
visible. Oimsted. 
SUN’/DOWN, n. Sunset; sunsetting. 
SUN’-DRI-ED, (-drido,) a [sun and dry.] Dried in 
the rays of the eun. 
SUNDRY, a. [Sax. sunder, separate.] 
Several ; divers; more than one or two. 
[This word, like several, is indefinite; but it usu- 
ally signifies a small number, sometimes many.] 
I have composed sundry coliccts. Saunderson, 
Sundry fova the roral realm surround, Dryden, 
SUN'FISH, n. [sun and fish.] A large, soft-finned 
sea-fish of the order Plectognathi, and genus Orthag- 
oriscus, supposed to be so named. from its nearly cir- 
cular form and shining surface. These fishes look 
more like the dissevered head of a fish, than the en- 
tire animal. Jardine’s Nat. Lid. 
2. In the United States, a small, fresh-water fish, of 
the perch family, belonging to the genus Pomotis ; 
also called Powp Percu. Encyc. 4m. D. H. Storer. 
3. A species of shark, Selachus maximus, the 
basking shark. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 
SUN'FLOW-ER, n. [sun and flower.] A plant of 
the genus Helianthus; so called from the form and 
‘color of its flower, or from its habit of turning to the 
sun. The bastard sunflower is of the genus Heleni- 
um ; the dwarf sunflower is of the genus Rudbeckia, 
and another of the genus Tetragonotheca ; the little 
sunflower is of the genus Cistus, Fam. of Plants. 
SUNG, pret. and pp. of Sina. 
While to his harp divine Amphion sung. 


SUN’-GILT, a, Gilded by the rays of the sun. 


Johnson. 
BUNK, pret. and pp. of Sinz. 
Or tossed by hope, or sunk by care. 


SUNK’/EN, a. Sunk; lying on the bottom of a river 
or other water. 

SUN’LESS, a. [sun and less.] Destitute of the sun 
or its rays; shaded. Thomson. 

SUN'LIGHT, (-lite,) x The light of the sun. 

SUN’LIKE, a [sun and like.] Resembling the sun. 


Cheyne. 
SUN’LIT, a. Lighted by the sun. Todd, 
SUN’NED, pp. Exposed to the sun’s rays. 
SUN-Ni'AH, 2. 
which see. 
SUN'NING, ppr. Exposing to the sun’s rays ; warm- 
ing in the light of the sun. 
SUN’NITES, n. pl. The orthodox Mohammedans 
who receive the Sunna (a collection of traditions) as 
of equal importance with the Koran. Encyc. Am. 


Pope. 


Prior. 


SUN'NY,«a. [from sun.] Like the sun; bright. 
Spenser. 

2. Proceeding from the sun ; as, sunny beams. 
Spenser, 


3. Exposed to the rays of the sun ; warmed by the 
direct rays of the sun; as, the sunny side of a hill 
or buiiding. 


Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores, Addison. 
4. Colored by the sun. 
Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like e golden fleece. Shak. 


SUN/-PLANT, 7. <A plant cultivated in India and 
Sumatra, Crotalaria juncea, from whose fibers are 
made small ropes and twine. 

SUN'PROOL, a, [sun and proof.] Impervious to the 
rays of the sun. Peele, 
SUN’RISE n. [sun and rise.] The first appear- 
SUN’RIS-ING, ance ef the sun above the horizon 
in the morning; or, mere generally, the time of such 

appearance, whether in fair or cloudy, weather. 


2. The east. Ralegh. 
SUTI'-SCORCHED, (-skorcht,) a Scorched by the 
sun. Coleridge. 
SUN/SET, [sun and set.] The descent of 


Te 
SUN'SET-TING, | the sun below the horizon; or 
the time when the sun sets; evening. 


Ralegh. Dryden. 
SUNSHINE, x. [sua and shine.] The light of the 
sun, or the place where it shines; the direct rays of 
tne sun, or the place whero they fall. 
But all sunshine, a3 when his beams at noon > 
Culminate from the equator, Milton. 
2. A place warmed and illuminated ; warmth ; il- 
lumination. 
The man that sits within a monnrch’s heart, 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favor. 


SUN'SHINE, ja. Bright with the rays of the sun; 
SUN’AHIN-Y, clear, warm, or pleasant ; as, a sun-~ 
eniny day ; sunshiny weather. Boyle. 

2, Bright like the sun. 

Piashing beams of that sunshiny shield. 
SUN’-STEROKE, n, 
80’ *FHE, 
S00 MER'T. 


Shak. 


Spenser. 


A stroke of the sun, or his heat. 
i. In one’s own right. 
[L.] By his own strength or exer- 


on 


A name of the sect of Sunnites, 


SUP 


To take into the mouth with the lips, as a liquid ; 
to take or urink by a little at a time ; to sip. 


There I'll 
Balm and nectar jn my Sas 


SUP, v.z To eat the evening meal. 


Crashaw, 


‘When they had supped, they brought Tobias in. Tobit, 
SUP, v.¢. To treat with supper. 
Sup them well. [Not in use.] Shak. 
SUP. A small mouthful, as of liquor or broth; a 


little taken with the lips; a sip. 
Tom Thumb got a little sup, Drayton, 

SO/PER, a Latin preposition, [Gr. trep,] signifies 
above, over, excess. It is much used in composition. 

SU’PER-A-BLE, a. [L. superabilis, from supero, to 
overcome. } 

That may be overcome or conquered. These are 
superable difficulties. 

S0/PER-A-BLE-NESS, ». 
querable or surmountable. 

SU’PER-A-BLY, adv, So as may be overcome. 

SU-PER-A-BOUND’, v. i. [super and abound.] To 
be very abundant or exuberant; to be more than 
sufficient. The country superabounds with corn. 

SU-PER-A-BOUND/ING, ppr. or a. Abounding be- 
yond want or necessity ; abundant to excess or a 

reat degree. 

SU-PER-A-BUND’ANCE, n. More than enough ; ex- 
cessive abundance ; as, a superabundance of the pro- 
ductions of the earth, - T. sodward. 

SU-PER-A-BUND'ANT, @ Abounding to excess ; 
being more than is sufficient ; as, superabundant zeal. 


The quality of being con- 


Swift. 
SU-PER-A-BUND’ANT-LY, adv. More than suffi- 
ciently. Cheyne. 


SU-PER-A-CID’/U-LA-TED, a. [super and acidulated.] 

Acidulated to oxcess. 

SU-PER-ADD!, v. t. [super and add.] To add over 
and ahove ; to add tu what has been added. 

2. To add or annex something extrinsic. 

The strength of a living creature, in those external motions, is 
something distinct from, and superadded to, ita natural 
gravity. Wilkins. 

SU-PER-ADD/ED, pp. Added over and above, 

SU-PER-ADD/ING, ppr. Adding over and above; 
adding something extrinsic. 

SU-PER-AD-DI"TION, (-ad-dish’un,) ». [super nnd 
addition.| The act of adding to something, or of 
adding something extraneous. More. 

2. That which is added. 


This superaddition is nothing but fat. Arbuthnot. 


SU-PER-AD-VE/NI-ENT, a. [L. superadveniens.] 
Coming upou ; coming to the increase or assistance 
of something. 

When a man has done bravely by the superadvenient as-istance 
of his God. lore. 
2. Coming unexpectedly. [ This word is little used.] 

SU-PER-AN-GEL/I€, a. [super and angelic.) Supe- 
rior in nature or rank tothe angels. One class of 
Unitarians believe Christ to be a superangelic being. 

SU-PER-AN’NU-ATE, v.t% [L. super and annus,a 
year. : 

T'S impotr er disqualify by old age and infirmity ; 
as, a superannuated magistrate. Swift. 
SU-PER-AN’NU-ATE, v.i% To last beyond the year. 
Not in eae Bacon. 
SU-PER-AN’NU-A-TED, pp. or a. Impaired or dis- 

qualified by oid age. 
2. Having passed the regular term of service. 

SU-PER-AN-NU-A’TION, n. The state of being too 
old for office or business, or of being disqualified by 
old age. 

SU-PERB’, a. [Fr. superbe; L. superbus, proud, from 
exer) 

1, Grand; magnificent; as, a superb edifice; a 
superb colennade, 

2. Rich; elegant; as, superb furniture or decora- 
tions. ° 

3. Showy} pompous; as, a superd exhibition. 

4, Rich; splendid; as, a superb entertainment, 

5. August ; stately. 

SU-PERB’/LY, adv. In a magnificent or splendid 
manner ; richly ; elegantly. 

SU-PER-€AR/GO, xn. [super and cargo.] An officer 
or person in a merchant’s ship, whose business is to 
manage the sales and superintend all the commercial 
concerns of the voyage, 

SU-PER-CE-LES/TIJAL, (-lest/yal,) a. [super and 
celestial.] Situated above the firmament or great 
vault of heaven. Me 

Trans. Pausanias. Ralegh, Woodward, 

SU-PER-CHARGE’, »v. t. In heraldry, to place one 
bearing or another. 

SU-PER-CHARG’ED, pp. Borne upon another. 

SU-PER-CHARG/ING, ppr. Placing one bearing .on 


‘another. 
SU-PER-CIL/IA-RY, a. [L. super and cilium, the 
eyebrow.] 
Situated or being ebor= ths eyebrow.  Asiat. Res. 
The superciliary arch, isthe bony superior arch of 
the orbit. Cyc. 
S8U-PER-CIL/I-OUS, a. [L, superciliosus, See above.] 


~* ores 


SUP 


1. Lofty with pride ; haughty; dictatorial ; cver- 

aring ; as, a supercilious officer. 

2. Manifesting haughtiness, or proceeding from it ;. 
overbearing ; as, @ supercilious air; supercilious be-~ 


havior." 

SU-PER-CIL'I-OUS-LY, adv. Haughtily; dogmat- 
ically ; with an air of contempt. larendon. 
§8U-PER-CIL/I-OUS-NESS, 2. Haughtiness ; an over- 

bearing temper or manner. 
SU-PER-CON-CEP’TION, w. [super and conception.}, 
A conception after a former coxuception. Brown. 
SU-PER-CON'SE-QUENCE, x. [super end conse~ 
ence.| Remote consequence. [WVot used.] Brown. 
SU-PER.CRES/CENCE, n. [L. super and crescens.] 
That which grows upon another growing thing. 


: Brown. 
SU-PER-€RES/CENT, a. Growing om 
some other growing thing. Jchnson, 
SU-PER-DOM/IN-ANT, x. In music, the sixth of the 

key, in the descending scale. : 
SU-PER-EM’I-NENCE, : | 
SU-PER-EM'I-NEN-CY, | Te [L. super and entineo.} 
Eminence superior to what is common; distin— 
guished eminence ; as, the supereminence of Cicero as 
an orator; the supereminence of Dr. Johnson as a 
writer, or of Lord Chatham as a statesman. 
SU-PER-EM'I-NENT, a. Eminent in a superior de- 
gree ; surpassing others in excellence ; as, a super— 
eminent divine ; the supereminent glory of Christ. 
SU-PER-EM'I-NENT-LY, adv. Ina superior degree. 
of excellence ; with unusual distinction. 
SU-PER-ER’O-GANT,a. Supererogatory, which see. 
; Stackhouse. 
SU-PER-ER’O-GATE, v. i. [L. super and crogatio, 
erogo. 
‘fo 0 more than duty requires. 
ers have supererogated in observance. 


SU-PER-ER-O-GA/TION, n. 
of more than duty requires. 
There is no such thing as works of eupererogation, Tillotson. 


Works of supererogation; in the Roman Catholic 
church, those good deeds supposed to have been per~ 
formed by saints, over and above what is required 
for their own salvation. Hock. 

SU-PER-E-ROG’/A-TIVE, a. Supererogatory. [Wot 
much used. Stafford. 
SU-PER-E.ROG/A-TO-RY, a. Performed to an ex- 

tent not enjoined or not required by duty ; as, super 
erogatory services, Howell. 
SU-PER-ES-SEN/TIAL, (-sen/shal,) a. [super and 
essential.j Essential above others, or above the con~ 
stitution of a thing. Pausunias, Trans. 
SU-PER-EX-ALT", (-egz-,) v. t [super and ezalt.} 


[Supra.] 


Aristotle’s follow= 

[Little used.] 
Glanville. 

[Supra.] Performance 


To exalt to a superior degree. Barrow. 
SU-PER-EX-ALT-A/TION, x. [super and ezaltation.] 
Elevation above the common degree. Holiday. 


SU-PER-EX-ALT’ED, pp. Exalted to a superior de+ 


gree. 
SU-PER-EX-ALT'ING, ppr. Exalting to a superior 
degree. 
SU-PER-EX’/CEL-LENCE, 2. [super and ezcellence.} 
Superior excellence. ' 
SU-PER-EX’CEL-LENT, «. Excellent in an uncom— 
mon degree ; very excellent. Decay of Piety. 
SU-PER-EX-CRES’CENCE, n. [super and ercres~ 
cence.) Something superfluously growing. 
Wiseman. 
SU-PER-FE €UND’LTY, x. [super and fecundity.} 
Superabundant fecundity or multiplication of the 
species. Paley. 
SU-PER-F£/TATE, v. i. [L. super and fetus.]. 
To conceive after a prior conception. 
The female is snid to superfetate. Grew. 


SU-PER-FE-TA/TION, 2. A second conception after 
a prior one, and before the birth of the first, by which 
two fetuses are growing at once in the same womb, 

Howcl. * 

SO/PER-FETE, v. i. Tosuperfetate. [Little uscd.} 

: FHeowell. 

S0’/PER-FETE, v.t. To conceive after a former cons 

ception. [Little used.] Howell. 

80/PER-FICE, (sii'per-fis,) n. Superficies; surface. 
Litile used.] {See Surenrrioiss. 

SU-PER- FI//CIAL, (-fish’al,) a. [1t. superpeiale; Sp 
superficial ; Fr. superficiel ; from superficies.] - 

1, Being on the surface ; not penetrating the sub 
stance of a thing; as, a superficial color; a superfe 
cial covering. 

2. Pertaining to the surface or exterier part; as, 
superficial measyre or contents. 

3. Shallow ; contrived to cover something. 

This superficial tale 
Is but a preface to her worthy praise. Shak. 

4, Shallow; not deep or profound; reaching or 
comprehending only what is obvious or apparent ; 
as, a superjicial scholar; superficial Rnoeinee : 

ryder. 

S}'-PER-Fl/CI-AL'I-TY, (-fish-e-al’e-te,) n. The 
quality of being superficial. [Wot much ame 

701. 

SU-PER-FI//CIAL-LY, ado. On the surface only; as, 

@ substance superficially tinged with a color, 
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SU-PER-IN-FOSE’, v. t. To infuse over. 


“~aF'On the. surface or exterior part only ; withott 


enetrating tle substance or essence ; as, to survey 
‘things superficially. Milton. 
3. Without going deep or searching things to the 
bottom ; slightly. He reasons superjicially. 
T have luid down superficially my present thoughts. ” Dryden. 


SU-PER-FI''CIAL-NESS, ne eo n. Shallow- 
ness; position on the surface, 

2. Slight knowledge ; shallowness of observation 

_ or learning ; show without substance, 
SU-PER-FI'CIES, (su-per-fish’éz,) “xn. [L., from su- 
per, upon, and facies, face.] 
: The surface ; the exterior part of a thing. A su- 
perticies consists of length and breadth ; as, the su- 
perficies of a plate or of a sphere. Superficies is 
~ rectilinear, curvilinear, plane, convex, or concave, 
SO’PER-FINE, a. [super and fine] Very fine or 
most fine; surpassing others in fineness ; as, super- 
jine cluth. The word is chiefly used of cloth, but 
sometimes of liquors; as, superfine Wine or cider; 
and of other things, as superfine wire, superfine flour. 
U-PER'PLU-ENCE, x. [L. super and fluo, to flow. 
Superfluity ; more than isnecessary. [Little used. 
¢ Hammond. 
SU-PER-FLOU'I-TANCE, x. [L. super and fluito, to 
“\ float.] 

The act of floating above or on the surface. [Lit- 
tle used. Brown. 
SU-PER-FLO'I-TANT, a. Floating above or on the 
surface. [Little used.} Brown. 
SU-PER-FLO‘I-TY,n. [Fr. superfluité; It. superflu- 

itd; L. superfluitas ; super and fluo, to flow.] 

1. Superabundance ; a greater quantity than is 
wanted ; as, a suprrfluity of water or provisions, 

2. Something that is beyond what is wanted ; 
something-rendered unnecessary by its abundance. 
Among the superfluities of life we seldom number 
the abunticnce of money. 

SU-PER'FLU-OUS, a. [L. superfluus,, overflowing ; 
super and fluo, to flow.] 

1, More than is wanted ; rendered unnecessary by 
@lupsrabundance ; as, a superfluous supply of corn. 

2. More than sufficient; unnecessary; useless ; 
aa, a composition abounding with superfluous words. 
Suyperfluous epithets rather enfeeble than strengthen 
‘description. If what has been said will not con- 
Vince, it would be supcrfluous to say more, 

Stperfluous interval, in music, is one that excecds a 
true diatonic interval by a semitone minor. Cyc. 

Superfluous polyyamy, (Polygamia superflua;) a 
kind of inflorescence or compound flower, in which 
the florets of the disk are hermaphrodite and fertile, 
and those of the ray, though female or pistiliferous 
only, are also furtile ; designating the second order 
of the class Syngenesia of Linneus. Martgn. 

‘ Superflous suund, or tone, is one which contains a 
} semitone minor more than a tone. Cyc. 
S8U-PER’FLU-OUS-LY, ado. With excess; in a de- 
gree beyond what is necessary. 4 
8U-PER'’FLU-OUS-NESS, n, The state of being su- 
perfluous or beyond what is wanted. 
SU'PER-FLUX, n. [L. super and fluzus. 
That which is mere than is wanted. | Little used.] 
Shak. 


8U-PER-FO-LI-A/TION, x. [super and foliation.) 
Excess of foliation, [Not — Brown. 
SU-PER-H@’MAN, a. [super and human.] Above or 
beyond what is human; divine. 
BU-PER-IM-PEND/ING, ppr. Hanging over; threat- 
ening from above, os 
SU-PER-IM-POSE’, (su-per-im-pize’,) v. t. [super and 
impose.] 
To lay or impose on something else; as,a stratum 
of earth saperemposed on a different stratuin. 
Kirwan, 
SU-PER-IM-PGS’ED, pp. or a. Laid or imposed on 
something. Humboldt. 
SU-PER-IM-POS/ING, ppr. Laying on something 


else. 

SU-PER-IM-PO-SI"'TION, (-im-po-zish’un,) n. The 
act of laying, or the state of being placed, on some- 
thing else. Kirwan. 

SU-PER-IM-PREG-NA’TION, n. [super and impreg- 
nation.] 

The act of impregnattng upon a prior impregna- 
tion ; impregnation when previously impregnated. 
ze. 

‘SBU-PER-IN-€UM'BENT, a, [super and incumbent.] 
Lying or resting on something else. 

SU-PER-IN-DOCE’ ov. t. [super and induce.] To 
bring in or upon as an addition to something ; as, to 
avperinduce a Virtue or quality upon a person not be- 
fore possessing it. 

; Ear joetae of snalog superinducea upon the soul newest 

SU-PER-IN-DOC’ ED, (-in-diist’,) pp. ora. Induced or 
bronght upon something. 

SU-PER-IN-DOC/ING, ppr. Inducing on something 


el-e, 
ee DP eTION, nm. The act of superinduc- 
ng. 


The superinturtion of ill hablts quickly defaces the first rude 
r Feat mirtec, South. 


SU-PER-IN-JE€/TION, n. [super and injection.] An 
injectiort succeeding another. ect, 
SU-PER-IN-SPE€T’, v. t. [super and inspect.] To 

oversee ; to superintend by inspection. [Little used.] 

SU-PER-IN-STI-TO/TION, xn. [super and institu- 
tion.] One institution upon another; as when A 
is instituted and admitted to a benefice upon a title, 
and B is instituted and admitted upon a presentation 
of another. Bailey. 

SU-PER-IN-TEL-LE€T’U-AL, a. [super and intellect- 
ual. ‘ 

Being above intellect. Pausanias, Trans. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND’, v. t. [super and intend.] To have 
or exercise the charge and oversight of ; to oversee 
with the power of direction; to take care of with 
authority ; as, an officer superintends the building of 
a ship or the construction of a fort. God exercises a 
superintending care over all his creatures, 

SU-PER-IN-TEND’ED, pp. Overseen ; taken care of. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND’ENCE, )n. The act of superin- 

SU-PER-IN-T EN D/EN-CY, tending; care and 
oversight fur the purpose of direction, and with 
authority to direct. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND’/ENT, z. One who has the over- 
sight and charge of somcthing, with the power of 
direction ; as, the superintendent of an alms-house or 
work-house ; the superintendent of public works ; the 
superintendent of customs or finance. 

2. An ecclesiastical superior in some Protestant 
churches. 

SU-PER-IN-TEND/ER, n. A superintendent. 

Whewell, 

SU-PER-IN-TEND/ING, ppr. or a. Overseeing with 
the authority to direct what shall be done and how 
it shall be done. 

SU-PE’/RI-OR, a. [Sp. and L. from super, above; Fr. 
superirur; It. superiore.} 

1, Higher; upper; more-elevated in place; as, the 
superior limb of the sun; the superior part of an im- 
age. _. Newton. 

2. IWigher in rank or office; more exalted in digni- 
ty ; a3, a supcrior officer ; a superior degree of nobil- 
ity. 3 

3. Higher or greater in excellence; surpassing 
others in the greatness, goodness, or value of any 
quality ; as, a man of superior merit, of superior bra- 
very, of superior talents or understanding, of supe- 
rior accomplishments, 

4. Being beyond the power or influence of ; too 
great or firm to be subdued or affected by ; as,a nan 
superior to revenge. 

There is not on earth a spectacle more worthy than @ great man 

superior to his sufferings. Spectator. 

5. In botany, 2 superior flower has the receptacle of 
the flower above the germ; a superior germ is in- 
cluded within the corol. Martyn. 

SU-PE/RI-OR, x. One who is more advanced in age. 
Old persons or elders are the superiors of the young. 

2. One who is more elevated in rank or office, 

3. One whosurpasses others in dignity, excellence? 
or qualities of any kind. As a writer of pure Eng- 
lish, Addison has no superior. 

4, The chief of a monastery, convent, or abbey, 

SU-PE-RLOR/I-TY, ». Preéminence; the quality of 
being more advanced or higher, greater or more ex- 
cellent than another in any respect; as, superiority 
of age, of rank or dignity, of attainments or excel- 
lence. Tho superiority of uthers in fortune and rank, 
is more readily acknowledged than superiority of un- 
derstanding. 

SU-PER-OX/YD, n. [super and ozyd.] An oxyd con- 
taining more equivalents of oxygen than of thé base 
with which it is combined ; a hyperoxyd. 

SU-PER-LA/TION, n. [L. superlatio.] 

Exaltation of any thing beyond truth or propriety. 

I believe not used.] By Jonson, 

SU-PER’/LA-TIVE,a. [Fr. superlatif; L. superlytivus ; 
super and latio, latus, fero.] 

1. Highest in degree ; most eminent ; surpassing 
all other; as, a man of superlative wisdom or pru- 
dence, of superlative worth ; a Woman of superlative 
beauty. . 

2, Supreme ; as, the superlative glory of the divine 
character. 

3. In grammar, expressing the highest or utmost 
degree ; as, the superlative degree_of comparison. 

SU-PER/LA-TIVE, nx. In grammar, the superlative 
degree of adjectives and adverbs, which is formed 
by the termination est, as meanest, highest, bravest ; 
or by the use of most, as most high, most brave; or 
by least, as least amiable ; also a word in the super- 
lative degree. 

SU-PER’/LA-TIVE-LY, adv. In a manner expressing 
the utmost. degree. 

I shall not speak superlatively of thom. Bacon, 


2. In tho highest or utmost degree. Tiberius was 
superlatively Wicked ; Clodius was superlatively prof- 


ligate. 
S8U-PER/LA-TIVE-NESS, n. The state of being in 
the highest degree, 
SU-PER-LO/NAR, 


SU-PER-LO/NA-RY,} moon.] 


SUP 


Being above the moon; not sublunary, or of this 
world. ° 


The head that turns at euperlunar things. Pope. 
SU-PER-ME’DI-AL, a Lying or being above the 
middie, Buffon. 


SU-PER-MOLE’/CULE, zn. A compounded molecule, 
or combination of two molecules of different sub- 
stances. : Prout, 

SU-PER-MUN!DANE, as [super and mundane.] Be- 
ing above the word. Paus. Trans. 

eee <i ame M,2. [L. super and G. nagel,a 
nail. 

Good liquor, of which not enough is left to wet 


one’s nail. Grose. 
SU-PER’NAL, a. [L. supernus, super.] - 
1. Being in a higher place or region ; Jocally higher ; 
as, the supernal orbs ; supernal regions. Ralegh. 


2. Relating to things above ; celestial; heavenly ; 
as, supernal grace. 

Not by the suffi rings of supernal power. 

SU-PER-NA‘/TANT, a. 
super and rato, to swim. 
Swinmuning above ; floating on the surface ; as, oil 

supernatant on water, Boyle. 
SU-PER-NA-TA'/TION, n. The actof floating on the 

surface of a fluid. Bacon. 
SU-PER-NAT’U-RAL, a. [euper and natural.] Be- 
ing beyond or exceeding the powers or laws of 
nature; miraculous. A-suwpernatural event is one 
which is not produced according to the ordinary or 
established laws of natural things. Thus, if iron has 
more specific gravity than water, it will sink in that 
fluid; and the floating of iron on water must be a 
supernatural event. Now, no human being can alter 
a law of nature ; the floating of iron on water, there- 
fore, must be caused by divine power specially ex- 
erted to suspend, in this instance, a law of nature. 
Hence, supernatural events or miracles can be pro- 
duced only by the immediate agency of divine 


power. . 
SU-PER-NAT’U-RAL-ISM, ) n. The state of being 
SU-PRA-NAT’U-RAL-ISM, supernatural, Carlyle. 

2. The doctrine of a divine and supernatural 
agency in the production of the miracles and revela- 
tions recorded in the Bible, and in tho grace which 
renews and sanctifies men; in opposition to the 
doctrine which denies the operation of any other 
than physical or natural causes in these several 
things, Murdock. 

SU-PER-NAT’U-RAL-IST, n. One who holds the 
principles of supernaturalism. 
SU-PER-NAT’U-RAL-LY, adv. In a manner ex- 
ceeding the established course or laws of nature. 
The prophets must have been supernaturally taught 
or enlightened, for their predictions were beyond 
human foreknowledge. 
SU-PER-NAT’U-RAL-NESS, x. The state or quality 
of being beyund the power or ordinary Jaws of 
nature. 
SU-PER-NO’SIER-A-RY, a. 
super and numerus, number. 

1. Exceeding the number stated or prescribed ; 27>, 
a supernumerary officer in a regiment ; a supernumei~ 
ary canon in the church. 

2. Exceeding a necessary, a usual, ora round num- 
ber; as, supernumerary addresses ; supernumercry 
expense. Addison. Frei! 

SU-PER-NU/MER-A-RY, n. A person or thing be- 
yond the number stated, or beyond what is neccs- 
sary orusual. On the reduction of the regiments, 
several suprrnumeraries were to be provided for. 

SU-PER-PAR-TIC’U-LAR, a. [super and particular.} 
Noting a ratio when the excess of the greater term 
over the less is a unit, as, the ratio of 1 to 2, or of 3 
to 4. [Wot in use.] Hutton. 

SU-PER-PAR’TIENT, (-pir'shent,) a. [L. super and 
parto.} Noting a ratio when the excess of the 
greater term over the less is more than a unit; as, 
that of 3 to 5, or of 7 to 10. [ot in use.] Hutton. 


Milton, 
L. supernatans, supernato; 


Fr. supernumeraire ; L. 


SU’PER-PLANT, n. [super and plant. A plant 
_growing on another plant; as the misletoe. [Woes 
used, Bacon. 

We now use Parasite and Eriruyte.] 

S0’PER-PLUS. See Surprus. 

S0’PER-PLUS-AGE, n. [L. super and plus.] That 
which is more than enough ; excess. Foil. 


We now use Surptusacs, which see.] 
SU-PER-PON’DER-ATE, v.t. [L. super and pendero. } 
To weigh over and above. [Nut used.] Dict. 
SU-PER-POSE’, (su-per-pdze’,) v.t [L. superand Fr. 
poser, to lay.] 

To Jay upon, as one kind of rock on another. 
SU-PER-POS’ED, pp. or a. Laid or being upun soine 
thing. Humboldt, 

SU-PER-POS/ING, ppr. Placing upon something. 

SU-PER-PO-SI"TION, (-po-zish’un,) ». [super and 
position.] A placing above ; a lying or being situated 
above or upon something; as, the superposition of 
rocke, Humboldt. 

2. That which is situated above or upon some- 


thing else. 
a [L. super and luna, the | S0/PER-PRAISE, (si/per-prize,) v. i To praise se 


excess, 
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‘3U-PER-PRO-POR’TION, n. [super and proportion.) 


Overplus of proportion. igbhy. 
S8U-PER-PUR-GA/TION, n. [super and pucachon:) 
More purgation than is sufficient. ¥ tseman. 
SU-PER-RE-FLE€’TION, n. [super and reflection] 


The reflection of an image reflected. Bacon. 

SU-PER-RE-WARD’, v. t. To reward to excess. 
Bacon. 

SU-PER-ROY'AL,c. [superand royal.] Larger than 

royal; denoting the largest species of printing paper. 
SU-PER-SA’/LI-EN-CY, n. [L. super and salio, to 

leap. 

Pike act of leaping en any thing. breag de uned,] 


Own. 
SU-PER-SA’LI-ENT, a, Leaping upon. 
50’'PER-SALT, x. In chemistry, a salt with a greater 
number of equivalents of acid than base. The 
binozalate and quoternozalate of potasac dre supersalts. 
SU-PER-SAT’U-RATE, ». t. rt. super and saturo.) 
To add to beyond saturation. 
SU-PER-SAT’U-RA-TED, pp. or a More than sat- 
urated. 
8U:PER-SAT’U-RA-TING, 
ting ; filling to excess. 
SU-PER-SAT-U-RA’TION, x. The operation of add- 
ing beyond saturation, or the state of being thus 
| supersaturated. Fourcroy. 
SU-PER-SERIBE’, v. t=. [L. super and scribo, to 
write. 

To Jvite or engrave on the top, outside, or sur- 
face ; or to write the name or address of one on the 
outside or cover; as, to superscribe a letter. 

SU-PER-SERIB’ED, pp. Inscribed or the outside. 

SU-PER-SERIB/ING, ppr. Inscribing, writing, or en- 
raving on the outside, or on the top. 

SU-PER-SERIP/TION, n. The act of superscribing. 

2. That which is written or engraved on the out- 
side, or above something else. Waller. 

The super ecripticn of his accusation was written over, The King 

of the Jews, — Mark xv. Luke xxili. 

3. An impression of Jetters on coins. 
Shakepeare uses SurEerscniPt. ] 
8U-PER-SE@’U-LA2, a. [super and secxlar.] Being 

above the world or secular things. 
SU-PERSEDE’,v.t. [L. supersedeo; super and sedeo, 
to sit. 

1. y Sate to ret ahove ; hence,to make vold, in- 
efficacious, or useless, by superior power, or by com- 
ing in the place of; to set aside ; to render unneces- 
sary; to suspend. The use of artillery in making 
breaches in walls, has superseded the use of the bat- 
tering-ram. The effect ef pasion is to supersede the 
workings of reasbn. South. 

Nothing ts supposed that can supersede the known laws of natu- 

ral motion. Bentley, 

2, To come or be placed in the room of ; hence, to 
displace or render unnecessary ; as, an officer is 
superseded by the appointment of another person. 

SU-PER-SE! DE-AS, n. [L.] In lew, a writ of super 
eedeas, is a writ ur command to suspend the powers 
of an officer in certain cases, or to stay proceedings. 
This writ does not destroy the power of an officer, 
for it may be revived by another writ called a proce- 
dendo. Blackstone. 

8U-PER-SED/ED, pp. Made void; rendered unnec- 
essary or inefficacious; displaced ; suapended. 

SU-PER-SED/ING, ppr. Coming in the place of ; eet- 
ling aside ; rendering useless ; displacing ; suspend- 


per. More than satura- 


Matt. xxii. 


ing. 
8U-PER-SED’/URE, n. The act of superseding; as, 
the supersedure of trial by jury. |Vew.] 
Hamilton, Fed. 
8U-PER-SEN’SI-BLE, a. Beyond the reach of the 
senses; above the natural powers of perception. 
Jdurdock. 
8U-PER SENS’U-AL, a. Above the senses, 
JA Saaaaitel @ [super and sorvice- 
able. 

Over officious; doing more than {fs required or 
desired. [Naot in use.] Shak. 
6U PER-SES’SION, (-sesh’un,) n. The act of exper- 

seding, 
8U-PER-STI"TION, (-stish’un,) mn. [Fr., from L. 
superstitio, supersto; super and xto, 10 stand.] 

1, Excessive exactness or rigor in religious opin- 
fons or practice; extreme and unnecessary scmiples 
In the observance of religious rites not coinmanded, 
or of points of minor importance ; excess or extrav- 
aeance in religion; the doing of things nat required 
by God, or nbstaining from things not forbidden ; or 
the-belief of what is absurd, or belief without evi- 


donce. Brown. 
Superatition has reference to God, to refigion, or to beings 
superior w man, Encyc. 


2. False religion; false wershi 

3. Rite or practice proceeding from. excess of scru- 
ples in religion. In this sense, it admits of a plural. 

They the truth 
With euperstitions and tradivons taint, - Bilton. 

4, Excessive nicety ; scrupulous exactness. 

5. Bolief in the direct agency of superior powers 
fm certain extraordinary or singular events, or in 
omene 2nd prognostics. 


SUP 
SU-PER-STI'TION-IST, n One addicted bo guper- 


atition. OT Ce 
SU-PER-STI//TIOUS, (-stish’us,) a. [Fr. supersti- 
tieuz; L. superstitiosus.] 
1. Over scrupulous and rigid in religious 6bser- 
vances ; addicted to superstition ; full of idle fancies 
and scruples in regard to rellgion; as, superstitious 
people. Zs 
9, Proceeding from superstition; manifesting su- 
perstition ; a3, superstitious rites ; superstitious obser- 
vances. : 
3. Over exact ; scrupulous beyond need. 
Superstitious use; in law, the use of land for a reli- 
lous purpose, or by a religious corporation. 
SU-PER-STI''TIOUS-LY, ado. In a superstitious 
manner; with excessive regard to uncommanded 
tites or unessential opinions and forms jn religion. 
Bacon, 
2, With too much care; with excessive exactness 
or scruple. 
3 With extreme credulity in regard to the agency 
of superior beings in extraordinary events 
S8U-PER-STI/’/TIOUS-NESS, nz. Superstition. 
SU-PER-STRAIN’, v. t. [super and strain.] To over- 
strain or stretch, [ Little used.] Bacon. 
SU-PER-STRAIN/ED,pp. Overstrained or stretched. 
SU-PER-STRA/TUM, n. [super and stratum.] A 
stratum or layer above another, or resting on some- 
thing else. Asiat. stes. 

SU-PER-STRUET’, v. t [L. euperstruo: super and 
struo, to lay.] 

To build upon ; to erect. 

ls the onl. r basis on which to superstruct frst Inno- 
qe ateia aia ese: [Lite used] E Deepest Paths 
SU-PER-STRU€T’ED, pp. Built upon. 
SU-PER-STRUET'ING, ppr. Building upon. 
SU-PER-STRUC’TION, n. An edifice erected on 
something. 
own profession hath tanght me rot fo erect néw superairuce 
fonslon an old ruin. sh parle e, 
8U-PER-STRUC€T'IVE, a. Built or erected om some- 
thing else. Hammord. 
SU-PER-STRUCT’ URE, n. Any structure or edifice 
built on something else; particularly, the building 
raised on a foundation. This word is used to distin- 
guish what is erected on a wall or foundation from 
the foundation itself. 

2. Any thing erected on a foundation or basis. In 
education, we begin with teaching Janguages as the 
foundation, and proceed to erect on that foundation 
the super-tructure of science. 

SU-PER-SUB-STAN’TIAL, a. [super and substan- 
tial.] More than substantial ; being more than sub- 
stance. Cyc. 

SU-PER-SUL’/PHATE, x. Sulphate with ea greater 
number of equivalents of acid than base. : 

SU-PER-SUL/PHU-RET-ED, a. Consisting of a 

greater number of equivalents of sulphur than of 
the base with which the sulphur is combined. Aikin. 

U-PER-TER-RENE’, a. [super and terrene.] Being 

above ground, or above the earth. Hill. 

SU-PER-TER-RES’TRI-AL, a. Being above the 
earth, or above what belongs to the earth. 

s Buckminster, 
SU-PER-TON’I€, x. In music, the note next above 
the kay-note, Busby. 

SU-PER-TRAGI€-AL, a. Tragical to excess. 

Warton. 
8U-PER-VA-€A'NE-OUS, a. [L. eupervacaneus; su- 
per and vaco, to make void.] 

Superfluous ; unnecessary ; needless; serving no 
purpose, ; Howell, 

SU-PER-VA-€A’/NE-OUS-_LY, adv. Needlessly. 

SU-PER-V A-CA’NE-OUS-NESS, x. Needlessness. 

Bailey. 
ak eet v.% [L. supervenios super and ve- 
nio. 

1. To come upon as something extraneous. 

Such a mutnal gravitation can never to matter, unless 

Impressed ie divine power. for es Bentley. 

2. To come,npon ; to happen to. 

SU-PER VE’NI-ENT, a. Coming upon as some- 
thing additional or extraneous 

That branch of bellef wea In him superventent to Christian 


practice, Hammond, 
Divorces can be granted, @ mensa et toro, only for eupervenient 
caures. Zz. Swift, 


SU-PER-VEN/TION, n. The act of supervening. 
SU-PER-VI’SAL, (su-per-vi/zal,) nm, [from _su- 
S5U-PER-VI//SION, (ou-per-vizh‘un,) ¢ pervise.] Tho 
act of overseeing ; imspection ; superintendence, 
Tovke. FYalsh, 
SU-PER-VISE’, (su-per-vize’,) x Inspection. [ot 
used. Shale. 
SU-PER-VISE’, v.¢. [L. super and visus, video, to see.] 
To oversee for direction; to superintend ; to in- 
fpect ; as, to supervise the press for correction. 
SU-PER VIS’ED, (-vizd’,) pp. Inspected. 
SU-PER-VIS/ING, ppr. Overseeing ; inspecting; su- 
perintending. 
SU-PER-V1'SOR, n. An overseer; an inspector; a 
superintendent ; as, the supervisor of a pamphlet. 
’ Dryden. 


| SU-PER-VI'S0-RY, 


Sur 
eS ee a ae 
a, Pertaining to or having sue 
pervision. ; 


SU-PER-VIVE’,» & [L. super and vivo, to live.] 
To live beyond ; to outlive. The soul will supere 
vive all the revolutions of nature. [Little used. 
Ses Survive. 
SU-PI-NA‘TION. n.¢ [L. eupina] : 
1. The act of lying, or state of being laid, with the 
face upward. 

2, The act of turning the palm of the hand up- 
ward. Lawrence's Lect. 
SU-PI-NA’/TOR, x. In anatomy, a muscle that turne 

the palm of the hand upward. . 
8U-PINE’,a [L. supinus.] 
1. Lying on the back, or with the face upward } 
opposed to Prone. 


2. Leaning backward, or inclining with expostie 


to the sun. 
the vine 


On rising ground be placed on wil eupine. Dryden, 
3. Negligent; heedless; indolent ; thoughtless; 
inattentive. 
He became pusillanimous and supine, &nd opsnly ex pose 


temptation. 
These mon sutier by thelr eupine credulit;. &. Cheries. 


SO’PINE, xn. [L. supinum.] 
In grammar, a name of certain forms or modifica 
tions of the Latin verb ending in um and u, 
BU-PINE’LY, adv. With the tee upward, 
2. Carelessly ; indulently ; drowsily ; in a heed-. 
less, thoughtl«ss state. : 
Who on beds of etn eupinely lie. Sandye, 
SU-PINE’NESS, 2. A lying with the face upward. 
2. Indolence; drowsiness; heedlessness. Many 
of the evils of life are owing to our own supineness, 
8U_.PIN’I-TY, for Surinenezss, is not used. 
BUP’PAGE, x. [from eup.] What may be supped 3. 
pottage. [Not in use] Hooker. 
SUP-PAL-PA'TION, n. [L. suppalpor; sub and pal- 
por, to stroke. | 
The act of enticing by soft words, _ [Vot mee) 
Ps 


SUP-PAR-A-SI-TA/TION, nx. [L. eupparasitor; sub 
and parasite. 


toany 
ward, 


The act “? flattering merely to gain favor. [Noe 
Hall. 


in ne 
SUP-PAR/A-SITE, v. t. To flatter ; to cajole, 


Dr, Clarke. 
SUP-PAWN’. See Szrawn. 
SUP’PED, (supt,) pp. Having taken the evening 


meal. . 
SUP-PE-DA’NE-OUS, a. [L. eub and pes, the foot.}, 
Being under the fvet. Brown. 


SUP-PED’L-TATE, v. t. [L. suppedito.] 
Tosupply. [Not used. Hammond. 
BUP-PED-I-TA/TION, 2. [L. suppeditatio.] 
Supply ; aid afforded. [Little used,] Bacon. 


SUP’PER, 2. [Fr. souper. See Sur.} 

The evening meal. People who dine late eat na 
supper. The dinner of fashionable people would be 
the supper of rustics. 

SUP’PER-LESS, a. Wanting sOUpes being without 
supper ; a8, to go supperless to bed. Spectator. 
SUP-PLANT", 0. t. [Fr. supplanter; L. supplanto j 

sub and planta, the bottom of the foot.] 

1. To trip up the heels. 

Supplanted down he fell, Milton. 


2, To remove or displace by stratagem; or to dis- 
place and take the piace of; es, a rival supplants- 
another in the affections of his mistress, or in the 
favor of hts prince. 

Suspecting that the courtler had eupplanted the friend. Felt. 

3. To overthrow ; to undermine. 

SUP-PLANT-A‘TION, nr. The act of supplanting, 

SUP-PLANT‘ED, pp. Tripped up; displaced, 

SUP-PLANT’ER,n. One that supplants. 

SUP-PLANT’ING, ppr. Tripping up the heels; dis- 
placing by artifice. 

SUP/PLE, (sup’p),) a [Fr. souplo; Arm. soublat, 
soublein, to bend. 

1. Pliant; flexible ; easily bent; as, supple joints; 
eupple fingers. Bacon. Temple. 

2, Yielding ; compliant ; not obstinate, 

If punishment makes not the will supple, it heréena the offender. 

- Locke. 

3. Bending to the humor of others; fiattering;. 
fawning. Addison, 

4. That makes pliant; as, supple government. 

Sha. 


Shak. 
SUPPLE, (sup’p!,) » & To make, soft and pliant; 
to render flexible , as, to supple leather. 
2. To make compliant, 
A mother persisting tll ehe had euppled the will of her daughter. 
ee 
SUPPLE, v. %& To become soft and plianc ; as, stoner 
suppled into softness, - Dryden. 
SUP’PLED, (sup’pld,) pp. Made soft and pliant;. 
made compliant, 
SUP'PLE-LY, (sup’pl-le,) ade. Softly ; ro 3 mild- 
: 0 ve, 


ly. 
SUP’/PLE-MENT, x. [Fr., from L. supplementu 
suppleo; sud and pleo, AS fill.) fs 4 
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1. Literally, a supply ; hence, an addition to any 
Ifhing, hy whieh its defects are supplied, and it is 
made more full and complete. The word is particu- 
larly uxed of an addition to a book or paper. 
2. Store; supply. [Wot in wse.] Chapman. 
3, In trigonometry, the quantity by which an are 
or an angle falls snort of 180 degrees, or a seiicircle. 
SUP/PLE-MENT, tv. t. To add something to a wri- 
ting, &c. 
BUP PLE-MENT'AL, 
5UP-PLE-MENT’A-RY, 
supplemental law or bill. 
SUP’/PLE-MEN'-ING, ppr. Adding a supplement. 
Chalmers. 
BUP’/PLE-NESS, (sup’pl-ness,) n. [from supple.) Pli- 
‘ancy; pliableness; flexibility; the quality of being 
easily bent ; as, the cuppleness of the joints. 
2, Readiness of compliance; the quality of easily 
aes ; facility ; as, the suppleness of the will. Locke, 
SUP’PLi-TO-RY, Fronk La eectaeucni 
SUP'PLE-TIVE, | ~ [from L. suppleo, to supply.] 
' ‘Supplying deficiencies ; as, a suppletory oath. 
Blackstone. 
SUP/PLE-TO-kY, xn. That which is to supply what 


a. Additional ; added to sup- 
ply what is wanted; as, a 


iz wanted. Haimmond. 
SUP-PLI/AL, n. The act of supplying. [Jot used.] 
Warburton. 


SUP-PLI/ANCE, n. Continuance. [Not in use] 
Shak. 
SUP’PLI-ANT, a. [Fr., from supplier, to entreat, con- 
tracted froin L. supplico, to supplicate ; sub and plico, 
to fold. See Compry and Appty.] 
1, Entreating; beseeching ; supplicating; asking 
earnestly and submissively. 
The rich grow suppliant, and the poor grow proud. D- yden, 
2. Manifesting entreaty ; expressive of humble sup- 
Plication. 
+ To Low and sue for grace with suppliant knee, Miton, 


BUP’PLI-ANT, n. A humble petitioner; one who en- 
treats submissively. 
Spare this life, and hear thy supplicnt’s prayer. Dryden. 
SUP/PLI-ANT-LY, adv. In a suppliant or submissive 


manner. 
SUP/PLLI-CANT, a. [L. supplicans.] 
Entreating ; asking submissively. Bp. Bull. 
SUP’/PLI-CANT, n One that entreats; a petitioner 
who asks earnestly and submissively, 
The wise supplicant left the event to God. Rogers. 
SUP’/PLI-CAT, n. In the English universities, a peti- 
tion ; particularly, a written application with a ¢certif- 
‘Icate that the requisite conditions have been complied 
with. i 
SUP/PLLCATE, ov. t. [L. supplico; sub and plico: See 
Surertant.] 

1, To entreat for; to seck by earnest prayer; as 
to supplicate blessings on Christian efforts to spread 
the gospel. 

2. To address in prayer ; as, to supplicate the throne 
of grace. 

BUP’PLI-CATE, v.i. To entreat; to beseech; to im- 
plore; to petition with earnestness and submission. 
A man can not brook to supplicate or beg. Bacon, 


SUP’PLI-€A-TING, ppr. or a. Entreating ; imploring. 
BUP/PLI-CA-TING-LY, adv. By way of supplication. 
SUP-PLI-CA/TION, x. [Fr., from L. supplicatio.] 

1. Entreaty ; humble and earnest prayer in wor- 
ship. In all our supplications to the Father of mercies, 
Jet us remember a world Jying in ignorance and wick- 
edness. 

’ Q. Petition; earnest request. 

3. In Roman antiquity, a religious sotemnity ob- 
served in consequence of some military success, and 
also in times of distress and danger, to avert the an- 
ger of the gods. Smith*s Dict. 

BUP’PLI-CA-TO-RY, a, Containing supplication ; 
humble ; submissive. Johnson. 

SUP-PLIVED, pp. [from supply.] Fully furnished ; 
having a sufficiency. ; 

SUP-PLYER, 2. He that supplies. 

SUP-PLIES’, n.; pl. of Surery. Thinys supplied in 
sufficiency. In England, moneys granted by parlia- 
ment for public expenditure. ; 

BUP-PLY’, v. t. [L. suppleo; sub and pleo, disused, 
to fill; Fr. suppleer; Sp. suplir; It. supplire.] 

1. To fill up, as any deficiency happens ; to furnish 
what is wanted; to afford or furnish a sufficiency ; 
ms, to supply the poor with bredd and clothing; to 
supply the daily wants of nature ; to supply the navy 
with masts and spars; to supply the treasury with 
money. The city is well supplied with water. 

I wanted nothing fortune could supply, Dryden. 
®. To serve instead of. 
Burning ships the banished sun eupply. 
B. To give- to bring or furnish. 
Nearer care supplies 
Sighs to my breast, and sorrow w my eyes. 

4. To fill vacant room, 

The sun was set, and Vesper, to euppl: 
His absent beams, had lig up the aky. 
5. To fill; as, to supply a vacancy. 


Waller, 


Prior. 


Dryden. 
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6. In general, to furnish ; to give or afford what is; SUP-PORT’ER, x. One that supports or maintains. 


wanted. 
Modern infidelity supplies no sucn motives. Rob, Hall, 


SUP-PLY’, n. Sufficiency of things for use or want. 
The poor have a daily supply of food ; the army has 
ample supplies of provisions and munitions of war. 
Customs, taxes, and excise constitute the supplies of 
revenue. 

SUP-PLY/ING, ppr. Yieiding or furnishing what is 
wanted ; affording a sufficiency. 

SUP-PLY’MENT,x. A furnishing. [JWVot in-use.] 

Shak, 


SUP-PORT’, v. t. [Fr. supporter: It. sopportare; L. 
supporto; sub and porto, to carry. 

1. To bear; to sustain; to uphold; as,a prop or 
pillar supports a structure; an abutment supports an 
arch ; the stem of a tree supports the branches. Ev- 
ery edifice must have a foundation to support it; a 
rope or cord supports a weight. 

2. To endure without being overcome ; as, to sup- 
port pain, distress, or misfortunes, 

This fierce demeanor and his Insolence 
The patience of a god could nut support, Dryden, 

3. To bear; to endure; as, to support fatigues or 
hardships ; to support violent exertions, The eye 
will not support the light of the sun’s disk, 

4, To sustain ; to keep from fainting or sinking ; 
as, to support the courage or spirits. 

5. To sustain ; to act or represent well; as, to sup- 
port the character of King Lear ; to support the part 
assigned. 4 

6. To bear; to supply funds for or the means of 
continuing ; as, to support the annual expenses of 
governnient. 

7. To sustain ; to carry on; as, to support a war or 
a contest; to support an argument or delnute. 

8. To maintain with provisions and the necessary 
means of living; as, to support a family ; to support 
a son in college ; to support the ministers of the gos- 

el, 
. 9. To maintain ;-to sustain ; to keep from failing ; 
as, to support life ; to support the strength by nour- 
ishment. : 

10. To sustain without change or dissolution ; as, 
clay supports an intense heat. 

1l. To bear; to keep from sinking; as, water sup- 
ports ships and other bodies; air supports a balloon. 

12. ‘To bear without being exhausted ; to be able 
to pay ; as, to support taxes or contributions. 

13. To sustain ; to maintain; as, to support a good 
character. 

14. To maintain ; to verify ; to make good ; to sub- 
stantiate. The testimony is not sufficient to support 

the charges; the evidence will not support the state- 
ments or allegations; the impeachment is well sup- 
ported by evidence. 

15. To uphold by aid or countenance ; as, to sup- 
port a friend or a party. 

16. To vindicate ; to maintain ; to defend success- 
fully ; 1s, to be able to support one’s own cause. 

17. To act as one’s aid or attendant on some pub- 
lic occasion, by sitting or walking at his side; as, 
Mr. O’Connell left the prison, supported by his two 
sons. s England. 

SUP-PORT’, n. The act or operation of upholding or 
sustaining. 

2. That which upholds, sustains, or keeps from 
falling , as a prop, a pillar, a foundation of any kind. 

3. That which maintains life ; as, fuod is the sup- 
port of life, of the body, of strength. Oxygen, or vi- 
tal air, has been supposed to be the support of respi- 
ration and of heat in the blood. 

4. Maintenance ; subsistence ; as, an income suffi- 
cient for the support of a family; or revenue for 
the support of the army and navy. 

5. Maintenance ; an upholding ; continuance in 
any state, or preservation from falling, sinking, or 
failing ; as, taxes necessary for the support of public 
credit; a revenue for the support of government. 

6. In general, the maintenance or sustaining of any 
thing, without suffering it to fail, decline, or lan- 
guish ; as, the support of health, spirits, strength, or 
courage ; the suppurt of reputation, credit, &c. 

7. That which upholds or relieves ; aid ; help; suc- 
cor ; assistance. 

SUP-PORT’A-BLE, a. [Fr.] That may be upheld or 
sustained. 

2. That may be borne or endured; as, the pain is 
supportable, or not supportable, Patience renders evils 
supportable. 

3. Tolerable ; that may be borne without resistance 
or punishment ; as, such insults are not supportable. 

4. That can be maintained; as, the cause or opin- 
ion is supportable. 

SUP-PORT’A-BLE-NESS, n. 
erable. 


The state of being tol- 
IIammond. 

SUP-PORT’A-BLY, adv. In a supportable manner. 

SUP-PORT/ANCE, n. Maintenance ; support. [Wot 


in ah. 

SUP-PORT-A/TION, n. Maintenance ; support. [Vot 
in use. ; 

SUP-PORT’ED, pp. Borne; endured ; upheld ; main- 
tained ; subsisted ; rustained ; carried on. 


2. That which supports or upholds; a prop, a pil- 
lar, &c. 

The sockets and supporters of flowers are figured, 

3. A sustainer; a comforter, 


The saints have a comprniva aud supporter in all thelr miseries 
South. 


Bacon, 


4. A maintainer ; a defender. 
Worthy supporters of sucly.a reigning {mpiety. Sout. 

5. One who maintains or helps to carry on; as, 
the supporters of a war. 

6. An advocate ; a defender; a vindicator ; a9, the 
supporters of religion, morality, justice, &c. 

7. An adherent; one who takes part; as, the sup- 
porter of a party or faction. Z . 

8. One who sits by or walks with another, om 
sone public occasion, as an aid or attendant. 

9. In ship-building, a Knee placed under the cat- 
head. 

10. Supporters, in heraldry, are figures of beasts 
that appear to suppert the arus, Johnson. 
pbc bh Abuunding with support. [Vor 

used, 

SUP PORTING, ppr- Wearing; enduring; uphold- 
ing ; sustaining ; maintaining ; subsisting ; vindi-~ 
cating, 

SUP-PORT’LESS, a. Having no support. 

Battle of Frogs and Mice 

SUP-PORT'’MENT, n. Support. [Not in use.] 

Wottorr. 


SUP-POS'A-BLE, a. [from suppose.] That may oe 
supposed ; that may be imagined to exist. That is 
not a supposable case. 

SUP-POS/AL, n. [from suppose.] Position without 
proof ; the imagining of something to exist; suppo- 
sition, ~ . 

luterest with a Jew never proceeds but upon su; al, at least, 
of a firm and aafiebsar lexis [Oe] am a 

SUP-POSE’, (sup-poze’,) v. t. [Fr. supposer; L. sup- 
poxitus, suppono; lt. supporre; Sp. suponer ; sub and 
pono, to put. : 

1. To lay down or state as a proposition or fact 
that may exist or be true, though not known or be- 
lieved to be true or to exist; or to imagine or admit 
to exist, for the sake of argument or illustration. 
Let us suppose the earth to be the center of the sya- 
tem, what would be the consequence ? 

When we have as grent assurance that a thing is, as we could 
Possibly, supposing it were, we ought not to doubt of ite 
existence, Tillotson. 

2. To imagine ; to believe; to receive as true. 

Let not my lord suppose that they have slain all the young merry 
the King’s sons; lur Ainnon only is dcad.—2 Sam. xiii. 

3. To imagine ; to think. 

se 
If our proposals once again were heard. Miltore 

4. To require to exist or be true. The existence of 
things supposes the existence of a cause of the 
things. 

One falsehood supposes another, and renders all you say sue 

pected, Female Quizole. 

5. To put one thing by fraud in the place of anm- 
other. [Not in use.] 

SUP-POSE’, n. Supposition; position without proof 

Fit to be trusted on a bire suppose 
‘That she is honest, {Not in use.) Dryden. 

SUP-PO63’ED, pp. or a. Laid down or imagined ag 
true ; imagined ; believed ; received as true. 

SUP-PG63/ER, n. One who supposes. Shak. 

SUP-POS'ING, ppr. Laying down or imagining ta 
exist or be true; stating as a case that may be; ink 
agining ; receiving as true, 

SUP-PO-SI’TION, (-po-zish’un,) 2. .The act of lay 
ing down, imagining, or admitting as true or exist 
ing, what is known not to be true, or what is no€ 
proved. 

2. The position of something known not to be 
true or not proved; hypothesis, 

This is only an infallibility upon supposition, that if a thing be 

true, it is impossible to be false. WlolsoTe 

3. Imagination ; belicf without full evidence. 

4. In music, the use of two successive notes of 
equal length, one of which, being a discord, supposes 
the other a concord. 4 

SUP-PO-SI’TION-AL, a. Hypothetical. South. 

SUP-POS-I-TI/'TIOUS, (-poz-e-tish'us,) a. [L. sup- 
posilitius, from suppositus, suppono.} : 

Put by trick in the place or character belonging tc 
another; not genuine; as, a supposititious child ; a 
supposititious writing. Addison. 


SUP-POS-I-TI//TIOUS-LY, (-tish’us-,) ado. Hypo» 
thetically ; by supposition. ‘ 
SUP-POS-I-TI’/TIOUS-NESS, (-tish’us-,) n The 


state of being supposititious, | y 
SUP-POS'I-TIVE, a, Supposed ; including or imply- 
ing supposition. Chillingworth, 
SUP-POS'I-TIVE, n. [Supra.] A word denoting or 
implying supposition, Flarris. 
SUP-POS'I-TIVE-LY, adv. With, by, or_upon sup- 
position. Hammond, 

SUP-POS'I-TO-RY, n. te suppositoire. ] 
In medicine, a pill or bolus introduced into the rec- 
-_ 
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tum to procure stools when clysters cannot be admin- 
istered. : Parr. 
SUP-PRESS’, v. t, [L. suppressus, supprimo}; sub and 
premo, to press.] 
1. To overpower and crush; to subdue; to de- 
stroy ; a8, to suppress @ rebellion ; to suppress & MuU- 
tiny or riot ; to suppress opposition. 
Every rebellion, whe it ls suppressed, makes the subject weaker, 
ancl the government stronger. Davies 
2, Yo Keep in; to restrain from utterance or vent ; 
3s, to suppress the voice ; to suppress sighs, 
3. To retain without disclosure; to conceal; not 
to tell or reveal; a3, to suppress evidence. 


She suppresses the name, and this keeps him in a plearing sus- 
peusc. Broome. 


4. To retain without communication or making 
public ; as, to suppress a letter ; to suppress O minuu- 
script. 

5. To stifle ; to stop; to hinder from circulation ; 
as, to suppress a report. ’ 

. To stop; to restrain; to obstruct from dis- 
charges ; ay, to suppress a diarrhea, a hemorrhage, 
and the lilte. 

SUP-PRESS’ED, Ceet pp. or a. Crushed ; de- 
stroyed ; retained ; concealed ; stopped ; obstructed. 

SUP-PRESS/ING, ppr. Subduing; destroying; re- 
taining closely ; concealing; hindering from “isclo- 
sure or publication ; obstructing. 

SUP-PRES/SION, (sup-presh’un,) n [Fr., from L. 
suppressio.| 

1. The act of suppressing, crushing, or destroy- 

- Ing; as, the suppression of a riot, insurrection, or tu- 
mult. 
2. The act of retaining from utterance, vent, or 
disclosure ; concealment ; a3, the suppression of truth, 
of reports, of ovidence, and the like. 
3. The retaining of any thing from public notice ; 
as. the suppression of a letter or any writing. . 
4. The stoppage, obstruction, or morbid retention 
of discharges ; as, the suppression of urine, of diar- 
rhea, of other discharge. . 
5. In grammar or compositions 
_ suppression of a word. 
®SUP-PRESS’IVE, a. Tending to suppress ; subduing ; 
concealing. * Seward. 
SUP-PRESS‘OR, n. One that suppresses ; one that 
subdues; one that prevents utterance, disclosure, or 
communication. ° 

SUP’PU-RATE, 0. [L. suppuro; sub and pus, puris; 
Fr. suppurer ; It. tah eehies fe 

To generate pus; as, a boil or abscess suppu- 
rates, 

‘®UP’PU-RATE, v.t. To cause to suppurate. 
Arbuthnot. 


omission ; ad, the 


[In this sense, unusual. ] 
SUP’PU-RA-TING, ppr. Generating pus. 
®SUP-PU-RA’TION, n. [Fr., from L. suppuratio.] 

1. The process of producing purulent matter, or of 


pus, as in a wound or abscess; one of the. 


yoroing 
natural terminations of phlegmonous inflammation. 
Cyc. Cooper. Wiseman 

2. Tbe matter produced by suppuration. 
SBUP'PU-RA-TIVE, ec. [Fr. suppuratif.] 

Tending to suppurate ; promoting suppuration. 
SUP/PU-RA-TIVE, n. A medicine that promotes 

suppuration. 

SUP-PU-TA'TION, n. [L. supputatio, supputo; sub 
and puto, to think.] 

Reckoning ; account ; computation. 
BUP-PUTE’, vt. [L. supputo, supra.] 

To reckon; tocompute. [JVot in use.| 
BO’PRA; a Latin preposition, signifying above, over, 

or beyond, 

‘BU-PRA-AX'IL-LA-RY, a. [supra und azil.] In 
botany, growing above the axil; inscrted above the 
axil; as a peduncle. [See labored tapi ty 

C6. 
pias a. [L. supra and cilium, eye- 
row. 

Situated above the oyebrow. 
SU-PRA-CRE-TA/CEOUS, hus,) 
BUPERERE-TA'GEOUS, | (-shus, 

ereta.] 

In geology, applicd to rocks which lie above the 

challx. 

‘BU-PRA-DE-€OM/POUND, a. [supra and decom- 

ound. 
A sore than decompound ; thrice compound. A 
supra-decompgund leaf, is when a petiole divided sev- 
eral times, connects many leaflots ; each part form- 
ing a dccompound leaf. Jlartyn. 

‘SU-PRA-FO-LI-A’/CEOUS, (-shus,) a. [L. supra and 
Sfolium, a leaf.) 

In botany, inserted into the stem above the Jeaf, or 
petiole, or axil, as a peduncle or flowcr. Martyn. 
‘SU-PRA-LAP-SA/RLAN, ) a. [L. supra and lapsus, 

‘SU-PRA-LAP/SA-RY, | fall.] 

Pertaining tw the Supralapsarians, or to their opin- 

ions. * Murdock. 

SU-PRA-LAP-SA’RI-AN, n. One of that class of 
Calvinists, who believed that God’s decree of elcc- 
tion wes a part of his origina) plan, according to 
which he determined to create men, and that they 


Holder, 


Ure. 
a, [L. supra 
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SU-PRA-SCAP'I-LA-RY, a. 


SUR 


should apostatize, and that he would then savea 
part of them by a Redeemer, [See Sustarsartan,] 
Murdock. 
SU-PRA-MUN’DANE, a. [L. supra and mundus, the 
world, 
Being or situated above the world or above our 
system, 
SU-PRA-NAT’U-RAL-ISM, x The same as Suprr- 
* waturaztsm, Which see, Murdock, 
SU-PRA-NAT’U-RAL-IST, n. The same as Surer- 
NaTURALIst, Which see. : 
SU-PRA-ORB/IT-AL, a. [supra and orbit.) Being 
ahove the orbit of the eye. 
SU-PRA-Rik/NAL, a. [L. supra and ren, renes, the 
kidneys.] 
Situated ahove the kidneys. 
[l.. supra and scapula.] 
Being above the scapula, : 
SU-PRA-VUL/GAR, a. [supra and vulgar. 
nbove the vulgar or common people. 
SU-PREM'A-CY, x. [See Srvapun,) State of being 
supreme or in the highest station of power; highest 
authority or power; as, the supremacy of the king of 
Great Brita n; or the supremacy of parliament. 
The usurpeu power of the pope being destroyed, the crown was 
restored to its supremacy over epiritual yen and causce, 
Blackstone. 
Oath of supremacy; in Great Britain, an oath which 
acknowledges the supremacy of the king ig spiritual 
affairs, and renounces or abjures the supremacy of 
the pope in ecclesiastical or temporal affairs. 
“ Brande. - 


Being 


‘ollier. 


SU-PREMBE’, a. [L. supremus, from supra; Fr, su-: 


préme. : 
1. Highest in authority ; holding the highest place 
in government or power. In the United Stutes, the 
congress is supreme in regulating commerce, and in 
making war and peace. The parliament of Great 
Britain is supreme in Jegislation ; but the king is sz- 
preme in the administration of thé government, In 
the universe, God only is the supreme ruler and judge. 
His commands are supreme, and binding on all his 
creaturcs, ; 
2. Highest, greatest, or most excellent ; as, supreme 
love ; supreme glory ; supreme degree, 
3. Tt is sometimes used in a bad sonse; as, supreme 
folly or baseness, fully or baseness carried to the ut- 
most extent. 
A bad use of the pore 
SU-PREME/LY, adv. With the highest authority. 
He rules supremely, \) 
2. In the highest degree; to the utmost extent; 
as, supremely blest. Pope. _ 
SUR, a prefix, from the French, contracted from L, 
super, supra, signifies over, abuve, beyond, upon. 
SUR-AD-DI''TION, (-ad-dish’un,) 2. [Fr. sur, on or 
upon, and addition. 
Something added to the name. [Wot used. 
S 


SO/RAL, n. [L. sura.] 
Being in or pertaining to the calf of the leg; ss, 
the sural artery, . Wiseman. 
80’/RANCE, for Assurance, js not used. Shak. 
SUR’BASE,-n. [sur and base.] A cornice or series 
of moldings on the top of the base of a pedestal, 
podinm, &c. Francis. 
SUR’BAS-ED, (sur’basto,) a. Having a surbase, or 
molding above the base. 

SUR-BASE/MENT, n. The trait of any arch or vault 
which describes a portion of an ellipse. Elmes. 
SUR-BATE’, v. t. pie sobattere; either L. sub and 

battcre, or solca, sole, and battere, to beat the sole or 


hal, 


hoof, 
1. To bruise or batter tho feet by travel. 
Chalky land surbatee and spoils oxen’s feet. Mortimer. 
2. To harass ; to fatigue, Clarendon. 


SUR-BAT’'ED, pp. Bruiscd in the feet; harassed ; 
fatigued. 
SUR-BAT'ING, ppr. Bruising the feet of ; fatigued. 
SUR-BEAT!’ or SUR-BET’, for Sunsats, is not in use. 
SUR-BED!, vt. [sur and bed.] To set edgewise, as 
a stone; that is, in a position different from that 
which it had in the quarry. Plot. 
SUR-BED/DED, pp. Set edgewiso. 
SUR-BED'DING, ppr. Setting edgewise. 
SUR-CEASE’,v.i. [Fr. sur and cegser, to cease.] 
1. To cense; to stop; tobe atanend. Donne. 
2. To leave off; to practice no Jonger; ‘o refrain 
finally. 
Bo peyed he, whilst an angol’s voice from high 
Bade him eurcease to importune the sly. Harte. 
[This word is entircly useless, being preciscly 
synonymous with Crasz, and it is nearly obsoletc.] 
SUR-CEASE’, v. t. To stop; to cause to cease. 


Obs. 
8 RORARE! n. Cessation; stop. [Obs.] 
SUR-CHARGE! »vt [Fr. surcharger; sur and crarge.] 
1. To overload ; to overburden ; as, to surcharge a 
beast or a ship ; to surcharge a cannon. 
Your head reclined, as hiding grief from view, 
Droops like a rose surcharged with morning dew. Dryden. 


2. In law, to overstock ; to put more cattle intoa 


SUR 


common than the person has a right to do, or more 
than the herbage will sustain. Blackstone. 
SUR-CHARGE’, n. An excessive load or burden: a 
loud greater than can be well borne . Bacon. 
SUR-CHARG'ED, pp. Overlonded ; overstocked. 
8U sain aoe n. One that overloads or cvur 
stocks. 
SUR-CHARG/ING, ppr. Overloading ; burdening ta 
excess; overstocking with cattle or beasts, 
SUR/CIN'GLE, (-sing-gl,) n. [F'r. sur, upon, and L. 
cingulum, a belt. 
1, A belt, band, or girth, which passes over a sad- 
oe, or over any thing laid on a horse’s back, to bind 
t fast. 
2. The girdlo of a cassock by which it is fastened 
round the waist. Marvel, 
SUR'CIN’’GLED, a. Girt; bound with a surcingle. 
SUR'CLE, (sur’kl,) 2 [L. surculus.] 
A little shoot; a twig; a sucker. 
SUR'COAT, n.* [Fr. sur and Eng. coat.] 
A short coat worn over the other clothes. 


A Camden. 
SUR'CREW, (eur'krii,) 2» pay and crew.) Addi 
tional ccew or collection. [ot in use]? Wotton. 

SUR’CU-LATE, ot. (L. surculo.] 


To prune. [NVotin use. 
SUR-€U-LA/TION, x. Tho act of pruning. [ot ia 
use. Brown. 

SURD, a. [L. surdus, deaf.] 

ies not huving the sense of hearing. [Wat 
use 
2. een [Not used.] 
3. Designating a quantity which can not be exe 
pressed in rational numbers. 

SURD, x» In alredra,a quantity which can not be ex- 
pressed by rational numbers. Thus the square root 
of Qis a surd. ie 

SURD'I-TY, x. Deafness. [ot wsed.] 

SURD’-NUM-BER, x A number that is incommen 
surate with unity. 

SURE, (share,) a. [Fr. sir, seur; Arm. sur; Norm, 
seor, scur. In G. zrar signifies indocd, to be sure, it 
is true; whici Jcads ine to suspect cure to be can- 
tracted froin the rvot of sercr, in L. assevero, and ts 
be connected with swear, and perhaps with L. 
verus; s being the remains of a prefix, But sure 
may be a contraction of L. ee 

1. Certain ; unfailing ; infallible. 
The testimony of te Lorl ix sure. — Ps, xix. 
We have also a more sure word of prophecy. —2 Pet. & 
2. Certainly knowing; or having full confidence, 


We are sure that the Judgment of Gud is according to truth, — 
om, ii. 


Now we are sure thet thou knowest all things. — John xvif 
3. Certain ; safe; firm; permanent. 
Thy kingdom shall by sure to thee. — Dan. iv. 

4, Firm ; stable; steady ; not liable to failure, Iova, 
or change ; 1s,a sure covenant. 2 Sam. xxiii. Wel. 
ix, fs. xxviii. 

The Lord will make mny lon! a eure house. — 1 Sam, xxve 

So we say, to stand sure, to be sure of foot. 

5. Certain of obtaining or of retaining; as, to ba 


sure of game ;to be sure of success; to be sure of 
life or health. . 


6. Strong; sccure; not liable to be broken or dis- 
turbed. 
Go your way, make It as eure as yo can.— Matt. xxvil. 


7. Certain ; not liable to failure. The income is sere 
To be sure, or be sure; certainly. Shall you ge? 
be sure I shall. 


To make sure; to make certain ; to secure so that 
there can be no fauure of the purpose or vbject. 
Make sure of Cato, On. 
A peao: can mut tal, provided we make sure of Spain. Temple, 
cate ral diligence to make your calling and clection eure. —2 
ot. i 
SORE, adv. Certainly ; without doubt ; doubtless. 
Sure the queen would wish him still unknown. Smith. 
[But in this sense, Surry js more generally used. 
SORL’FOQT-ED, a. [sure and fuot.] Not hable te 
stucoble er fall; as, a surefuoted horse. 
BORE'Y, ade. Certainly ; infullibly; undoubtedly. 
In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die, —Gen. Mt, 
Ho that created something out of nuthing, eurcly can mise great 
things vut of small, South. 
2, Firmly ; without danger of falling. 
He that walketh uprightly walketh surely, — Prov, x. 
SORE’NESS, (shire/-,) x. Cortainty, 
For more surenese he repeats jt, [Lite used.] Woodward. 
SORE/TI-SHIP, (shire'te-,) x. [from surety.] The 
state of being surcty ; the obligation of a person te 
answer for another, and make good any debt or loss 
which may occur from another’s delinquency 
He that hateth suretiship is sure, — Prov. xi, 
SORE/TY, (shire'te,)n. [Fr. sureté.] 
1, Certainty ; indubitabloness, 


Know of a surety, that thy seed shall be a stranger in a Jand tm 
is not theirs, —~- Gen, xv. 3 


2. Secur'ty ; safety. 
Yot for the mote surety thev looked round about. Sviney, 
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) 3. Foundation of stability ; support. 


We our state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holua ; 


Oo if aurety none, Milion, 
4, Evidence ; ratification ; confirmatiop, 
Sho called die saints to aurety, 
That sh wonld never put i from her fluger, 
Unless a ‘gave it o yourself. Shak, 


5. Security against loss or damage ; security for 
payment. 

There remains unpaid 

A hundred thousand more, in surety of tho which 

One part of Aquitain ls bound to as. Shak, 

6. In law, one that is bound with and for afiother ; 
one who enters into a-bond or recognizance to an- 
swer for another’s appearance in court, or for his 
payment of a debt, or for the performance of some 
act, and who, in case of the principal debtor’s fail- 
ure, is compellable to pay the debt or damages; a 
bondsman ; a bail. 

He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for It, — Prov. xi. 

Thy servant became surely for the lad to my father. —Gen, xllv, 

7. In Scripture, Christ is called “the surety of a 
better testamenut.’? Heb. vii. 22. He undertook to 
make atonement for the sins of men, and thus pre- 
pare the way to deliver them from the punishment to 

‘which they had rendered themselves liable. 
8. A hostage. 
SURF,x. The swell of the sea which break# upon 
the shore, or upon sand-banks or rocks. ; 
: Mar. Dict. 
2. In agriculture, the bottom or conduit of a drain. 
| acai 
SUR'FACE, 2, [Fr. sur, upon, and face.] 

1. The exterior part of any thing that has length 
and breadth ; onc of the limits that terminates a sol- 
id; the superficies; outside ; as, the surface of the 
earth; the surface of the sea; the surfuce of a di- 
amond; the surface of the body; the surface of a 
cylinder ; an even or an uneven surface; a smooth 
or rongh surface; a spherical surface. : 

Newton. Pope. 

2. In geometry, a magnitude that has length and 

breadth without thickness, Euclid. 
SUR/FEIT, (sur’fit,) v. & [Fr. sur, over, and faire, 
fait, to do, L. facio.] 

1, To feed with meat or drink, so as to oppress 
the stomach and derange the functions of the sys- 
tem; to overfeed and produce sickness or uneasi- 
ness. 

2. To cloy ; to fill to satiety and disgust. Hoe sur- 
feits us with his ealogics, 

SUR'FEIT, v.i. To be fed till the system is oppressed 
and sickness or uneasiness ensues. 

They are as sick that surfeit with too much, as they that starve 

with nothing, Shak. 
SUR‘FEIT,7. Fullness and oppression of the system, 
occasioned by excessive eating and drinking. He 
has not recovered from a surfeit. 
2, Excess in eating and drinking. 


Now comes the sick hour that his surfeit made. Shak. 


SUR/FEIT-ED, pp. Surcharged and oppressed with 
eating and drinking to excess; cloyed. 
SUR/FEIT-ER, xn. One who riots ; a glutton. 


SUR/FEIT-ING, ppr. Oppressing the system by ex- 
cessive eating and drinking; cloying; loading or 
filling to disgust. 


BUR/FEIT-ING, nr. The act of feeding to excess; 


poe Luke xxi. 
SUR'FEIT-WA-TER, n. surfeit and secon Wa- 
ter for the cure of surfeits, cke. 


BURGE, 7. [L. surzo, to rise; Sans. surzo, neo] 
1, A large wave or billow ; a great, rolling swell of 
water. 
[Jt is not applied to small waves, and is chiefly used in 
poetry and eloquence.] 


He flies aloft, and, with impetuous roar, 

Pursucs the foaming surges to the chore. Dryden, 
2, In ship-building, the tapered part in front of the 
whelps, between the chocks of a capstan, on which 

the messenger may surge. Cyc. 
SURGE, v. t. To let go a portion of a rope euddenly. 

Surges the messenger. Mar, Dict. 
SURGE, v.i, To swell; to rise high and roll; as 

waves. 1 

The surging watera like a mountaln rise. 


2. To slip back ; as, the cable surges. 
SURGE’LESS, (surj’less,) a. Free from surges; 
smooth; calm. 
SUR’GEON, (sur’jun,) x. [Contracted from chirur- 
‘eon. 
f One whose profession or occupation is to cure dis- 
eases or injuries of the body by manual operation. 
Tn @ more general sense, one whose occupation is to 
cure external diseases, whether by manual operation, 
or by medicines externally or internally. 
SUR/GEON-CY,n. The oflice or employment of a 
stirgeon in the naval or military service. 
BUR/GER-Y, 2. Properly, the act of healing by man- 
val operation ; or that branch of medical science 
which treats of manual! operations for the healing of 


Spenser. 
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diseases or Injuries of the body. Ina more general 
sense, the act or art of healing external diseases by 
manual operation, or by medicines; or that branch 
of medical science which has for its principal object 
the cure of external injuries, Couper. 

SUB'GIC-AL, a. Pertaining to surgeons or surgery ; 
done by means of surgery. 


SUR/GING, ppr. or a. Swelling and rolling, as bil? 


lows, 
Surging waves against a solid rock. Milton. 
SUR/GY, a. Rising in surges or billows; - full of 
surges ; as, the surgy main. Pope. 
SU’/RI-CATE, z. A carnivorous African quadruped, 
allied to the ichneumon, and belonging to the sub- 
genus Ryzena. It is somewhat smaller than the do- 
mestic cat. C. H. Smith. 
SUR’LI-LY, adv. [from surly.] In a surly, morose 
manner. 
SUR’LI-NESS, 2. Gloomy morcseness; crabbed ill 
nature; as, the surliness of a dog. 
SUR/LING, rn. A sour, morose fellow. 


SUR/LOIN, n. See Sirrorn. 
SURLY, a. [W. swr, surly, snarling; swri, surli- 
ness, sullenness. Qu. its alliance with sour.] 
1. Gloomily morose; crahbed; snarling; sternly 
sour ; rough; cross and rude; as, a surly grooom ; a 
surly dog. 


[Wot in use.] 
Casnden. 


That surly spirit, melancholy. Shak, 
2. Rough; dark ; tempestuous. 
Now softened Into joy the surly storm. Thomeon. 


SUR-MIS/AL, n. Surmise. [Not in use.] 

SUR-MISE’, (sur-mize’,) v. t. [Norm. surmys, al- 
leged ; surmitter, to surmise, to accuse, to suggest ; 
Fr. sur and mettre, to put.] 

To suspect; to imagine without certain knowl- 
edge ; to entertain thoughts that something does or 
will exist, but upon slight evidence. ~ 

It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 

That what before she but surmised, was true, Dryden, 

This change was not wrought by altering the form or position of 

the earth, as was eurmised by a very learned man, but by 
dissolving it. Woodward, 
SUR-MYSE’, n. Suspicion; the thought or imagina- 
tion that something may be, of which, however, 
there is no certain or strong evidence; as, the sur 
mises of jealousy or of envy. 
We dontle honor gain 

From his surmise proved false, Milton, 

No man ought to be charged with ) serait he disowns, unless 

bis practices contradict his professions ; not upon small sur- 


mises. Suift. 
SUR-MIS8/ED, pp. Suspected; imagined upon slight 
evidence. 


SUR-MIS/ER, n. One who surmises. 
SUR-MIS/ING, ppr. Suspecting; imagining upon 
slight evidence. 
SUR-MIS/ING, nx. The act of suspecting ; surmise ; 
as, evil surmisings. 1 Tim. vi. 
SUR-MOUNT", v. t. [Fr. surmonter; sur and monter, 
to ascend. ] 
1. To rise above. 
The mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, eurmount all 
winds and cloude, Ralegh. 
2. To conquer ; to overcome ; as, to surmount dif- 
ficulties or obstacles 
3. To surpass ; to exceed. 


What surmounts the reach 
Of human sense. Milton. 


SUR-MOUNT’A-BLE, a. That may be overcome; 


superable. 

SUR-MOUNT’A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of being 
surmountable. 

SUR-MOUNT'ED, pp. Overcome ; conquered ; sur- 
passed. r 


2. a. In architecture, used to denote an arch or 
dome, which rises higher than a semicircle. 

3. In heraldry, 3 term used when one figure is laid 
over another. Brande. 

SUR-MOUNT/’ER, ». One that surmounts. 

SUR-MOUNT'ING, ppr. Rising above; overcoming ; 
surpassing. 

SUR-MUL'LET, x. A fish of the genus Mullus, (M. 
barbatue,) remarkablé for the brilliancy of its colors, 
and for the changes which they undergo as the fish 

‘ expires. The name is also applied to other species 
of the genus, which belongs to the perch family. 

Ed. Encyc. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

SUR/MU-LOT, nr. [Fr.] A name given by Buffon to 
the brown or Norway rat. Encyc, 

SUR/NAME, x. [Fr. surnom; It. soprarnome; Sp. so- 
brenombre ; L. super*and nomen. ] 

1. An additional name; a name orappellation add- 
ed to the baptismal or Christian name, and which 
becomes a family name. Surnames, with us, origin- 
ally designated occupation, estate, place of residence, 
or some particular thing or event that related to the 
person. Thus, William Rufus, or red; Edmund Jron- 
sides ; Robert Smith, or the smith; William Turner. 

2. An appellation added to the original name. 


My surname Coriolanus. Shak, 
SUR-NAME’, v. t. [Fr. surnommer.] 
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To name or call by an appellation added to the 
original name. 
Another sha ll subs¢ribe with his hand to the Lord, and surname 
hove IF Ly the name of Isracl. —Is. xliv, 
And Simon ho eursamed Peter. — Mark fii, 
SUR-NAM/ED, pp. Called by a name added to the 
Christian or original name. 
SUR-NAM/ING, ppr. Naming by an appellation add- 
ed to the original name. 
SUR-OX’/YD, n. [sur and ozyd.] An oxyd containing 
Q greater number of equivalents of oxygen than of 
the base with which it is combined. [Freneh.] [Not 


ge 

ley 'YD-ATE, v. t. To form a suroxyd. [Not 
used, 

SUR-PASS’,v. t. [Fr. surpasser; syr and passer, to 
pass beyond.] 

To exceed ; to excel ; to go beyond in any thing 
good or bad. Homer surpasses modern poets in sub- 
limity. Pope surpasses most other poets in smooth- 
ness of versification. Achilles surpassed the other 
Greeks in strength and courage. Clodius surpassed 
all men in the profligacy of his life. Perhaps no man 
ever surpassed Washington in genuiue patriotism 
and integrity of life. 

SUR-PASS’A-BLE, a. That may be exceeded. 
SUR-PASS’ED, (-past’,) pp. Exceeded; excelled. 
SUR-PASS’ING, ppr. Exceeding; going beyond. 

2 a. Excellent in an eminent degree ; exceeding 
others. 

O thou, that with surpassing glory crowned. Milton, 

SUR-PASS/ING-LY, adv. In avery excellent man- 
ner, or in a degree surpassing others. 

SUR-PASS/ING-NESS, x. The state of surpassing. 

SUR’PLICE, (sur’plis,) x. [Fr. surplis; Sp. sobrepel- 
liz; L. super pellicium, above the robe of fur. 

A white garment worn over their other dress by 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic, Episcopal, and 
certain other churches, in some of their ministra- 
tions. 

SUR’PLIC-ED, (sur’plist,) a. Wearing a surplice. 
Mallet. 
SUR’PLICE-FEES, n, pl. [surplice and fees.] Fees 
paid to the Engl ish clergy for occasional duties. 
Warton. 
SUR/PLUS, x. [Fr. sur and plus, L. id., more.] 

1. Overpius; that which remains when use is sat- 
isfied ; excess beyond what is prescribed or wanted. 
In the United States, the surplus of wheat and rye 
not gang for consuinption or exportation is dis- 
tilled. 

2. In law, the residuum of an estate after the debts 
and legacies are paid. 

SUR’PLUS-AGE, n. Surplus; as, surplusage of grain 
or goods beyond what is wanted. 
2. In law, something in the pleadings or procecd- 
ings not necessary or relevant to the case, and which 
may be rejected. 
3. In accounts, a greater disbursement than the 
charge of the accountant amounteth to. Rees. 
SUR-PRIS/AL, (sur-priz/al,) n. [See Surpnise.] The 
act of surprising, or coming upon suddenly.and un- 
expectedly ; or the state of being taken unawares, 

SUR-PRISE’, (sur-prize’,) v. t. [Fr., from surprendre 3 
sur and prendre, to take ; It. sorpresa, sorprendere ; Sp. 
sorpresa, sorprehender ; I super, supra, and prendo, 
to take, 

1 recone or fall upon suddenly and unexpected- 
ly ; to take unawares. 


Dict. 


The castle of Macduff J will surprise, Shak, 
ho can speak : 
The mingled paasions that surpriced his hearty? Thomeon, 


2. Tostrike with wonder or astonishment by some- 
thing sudden, unexpected, or remarkable, either in 
conduct, words, or story, or by the appearance of 
something unusual. Thus we are surprised at des- 
perate acts of heroism, or at the narration of won- 
derful events, or at the sight of things of uncommon 
magnitude or curious structure, 

3. To confuse ; to throw the mind into disorder by 
something suddenly presented to the view or to the 
mind. ¢ 

Up he starts, discovered and surprised. Milton, 


SUR-PRISE’, n. The act of coming upon unawares, 
or of taking suddenly and without preparation. The 
fort was taken by surprise. 

2, The state of being taken unexpectedly. 

3. An emotion excited by something happening 
suddenly and unexpettedly, as something novel told 
or presented to view. Nothing could exceed his sur- 
prise at the narration of these adventures. It ex- 
presses less than Wonper and AstontsHMENT. 

4, A dish with nothing in it. [Wot in use.] King. 
SUR-PRIS/ED, pp. Come upon or taken unawares, 
struck with something novel or unexpected. "i 
SUR-PRIS/ING, ppr. Falling on or taking suddenly 
or unawares; striking with something novel ; taking 

by a sudden or unexpected attack. 

2, a. Exciting surprise ; extraordinary ; of a na~ 
ture to excite wonder and astonishment ; as, surpris- 
ing bravery ; surprising patience ; a surprising escape 
from danger. 


SUR-PRIS/ING-LY, adv. Ina manner or degree that 
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excites surprise. He exerted himself surprisingly to 
‘ save the life of his companion. 
SUK-PRIS/ING-NESS, n. State of being surprising. 
SUR/QUED-RY, 2. [sur and Norm. Fr. cuider, to 
think, Qu. Sp. cuidar, to heed. See Hrep.] 
Overweening pride ; arrogance. [JVot in use.] 
Spenscr. 
SUR-RE-BUT’, v. i. [sur and rebut.] In legal plczc- 
ings, to reply, as a plaintiff to a defendant’s rebutter. 
SUR-RE-BUT’TER, n. The plaintiff’s reply in plead- 
ing to a defendant’s rebutter, Blackstone. 
SUR-RE-JOIN’,v. i. [sur and rejoin.] In legal plead- 
ings, to reply, as a plaintiff to a defendant’s rejoin- 


er. 

SUR-RE-JOIN’DER, n. The answer of a plaintiff to 
a defen2a-*?* rejoinder. 

SUR-REN'DSR, »v. t. [I'r. se rendre, to yield. 
render is probably a corruption of se rendre.] 

1. To yicld to the power of another; to give or 
deliver up possession upon compulsion or demand ; 
as, to surrender one’s person-to an enemy, or to com- 
missioners of bankrupt ; to surrender a fort or a ship. 

To surrender up is not elegant.]} 

. To yield ; to give up; to resign in favor of an- 
other; as, to surrender a right or privilege ; to sur- 
render a place or an office. ; 

3. To give up; to resign; as, to surrender the 
breath. ; 

4. In law, to yield an estate, as a tenant, into the 
hands of the lord fur such purposes as are expressed 
in the act. _ Blackstone. 

5. To yield to any influence, passian, or power; 
as, to surrender one’s self to grief, to despair, to in- 
dolence, or to sleep. 

SUR-REN’DER, v. i. To yield; to give up ono’s self 
into the power of anothcr. The enemy, seeing no 
way of escape, surrendered at the first summons. 

SUR-REN’DER, nr. The act of yielding or resign- 
ing one’s person, or the possession of something, 
into the power of another; as, the surrender of a 
castle to an encmy; the surrender of a right, or of 
claims. 

2. A yielding or giving up. 

3. In law, the yielding of an estate by a tenant to 
the lord, for such purposes az are expressed by the 
tenant in the act. Blackstone, 

SUR-REN’DER-ED, pp. Yielded or delivered to the 
cs of another; given up; resigned. 

SUR-REN-DER-EE’, n. In law, a person to whom 
the lord grante surrendered land; the cestuy que 


use, 
SUR-REN’DER-ING, ppr. “Yielding or giving up to 
_ the power of another; resigning. 
SUR-REN’DER-OR, n. The tenant who c1rrenders 
an estate into the hands of his Jord, 


Till the admittance of cestuy que use, the lord takes notice of the 
surrendsror as his tenant. Biackstone. 


SUR-REN’DRY, n. A surrender. 
[Surrenper is the most elegant and best author- 


ized. 
BULREP TION, n. [L. surreptus, surrepo; sub and 
repo, to creep.] 

A coming unperceived ; a stealing upon insensibly. 

Little u se} 
8 Pe elke ‘TIOUS, (-tish’us,) a. [L. surreptitius, 
supra. 

Done by stealth, or without proper authority ; made 
or introduced fraudulently , as, a surreptitious passage 
in a manuscript. 

A correct copy of the Dunciad, the many surreptitious ones have 

rendered or ceseary, Leer to Publisher of Dunciad, 


SUR-REP-TI’TILOUS-LY, (-tish’us-le,) By 
stealth ; without authority ; fraudulently, 

SUR’/RO-GATE, x, [L, surrogatus, surrogo, subrogo ; 
sub and rogo,to propose. Rogo, to ask or propose, 
signifies primarily to reach, put, or thrust forward ; 
and subrovo is to put or set in the place of another.] 

In a general ~ense, a deputy ; a delegate; a sub- 
stitute; particularly, in England, the deputy of an 
ecclesiistical judge, most commonly of a bishop or 
his chancellor. In some of the United States, an offi- 
cer who presides over the probate of wills and testa- 
ments, and the settlement of estates, 

BUR/RO-GATE, v t& To put in the place of another. 
| Little fee), 

SUR-RO-GA'TION, n. The act of substituting one 
person in the place of another. [ Little used.] 

SUR-ROUND’‘, v. t. [sur and round, Fr, rond, 

1, To encompass; to environ; to inclose on all 
sides; as, to surround a city. They eurrvunded a 
body of the enemy. ° 3 

2. To lie or be on all sides of; as, a wall or ditch 
surrounds the city, 

SUR-ROUND/ED, pp. Encompassed ; inclosed ; be- 


Sur- 


ado. 


set. 

SUR-ROUND/ING . orc, Encompassing ; inclos- 
ing; lying on all sides of. pa 

SUR-ROUND/ING, rn. An encompaasing, 

SUR-SOL/ID, n. [sur and solid, or surdesolid,] In 
mathematics, the fifth power of a number; or the 
product of the fourth multiplication of a number 
considered as the root. Thus 33=9, the square 
of 3, and 9 >< 3=27, the third power or cube, and 


SUR 


27x 3=81, the fourth power, and 81x 3=243, | SUR-VIEW', (sur-va!.) 2 t 


which is the sursoltd of 3. 
SUR-SOL/ID, a. Denoting the fifth power. 

Sursolid problem, is that which can not be resolved 
but by curves of a higher Kind thaa the conic sec- 
tions. Rees, 

SUR-TOUT’, n. [Fr. sur-tout, over all. 

A man’s coat to be worn over his other garments. 
SUR’/TUR-BRAND, n. Fibrous brown coal or bitu- 
minous wood ; so called in [celand. Ore. 
SUR-V EIL' LANCE, (sur-val'yans,) 2. [Fr.] Watch ; 

inspection, 
SUR-VENE’, v.t. [F'r. survenir; sur and venir, to 
come. ] , 
To supervene ; to come as an addition ; as, a sup- 
puration that survencs lethargies. [Little used. ] 
Harvey 
SUR-VEY’, (sur-va!,) v.t. [Norm. surveer, survevir; 
sur and Fr, voir, to see or look, contracted from L. 
video, videre.] 

1. To inspect or take a view of; to view with at- 
tention, as from a high place; as, to stand on a bill, 
and survey the surrounding country. It denotes 
more particular and deliberate attention than Loox 
or Ser. 

2. To view with a scrutinizing eye ; to examine. 

With such altered looks, 

All pale and speechless, he surveyed me round. Dryden. 

3. To examine with reference to condition, situa- 
tion, and value; as, to survey a building to dcter- 
mine its value and exposure to loss by fire. 

4, To measure, as land; er to ascertain the con- 
tents of land by lines and angles. 

5. To examine or ascertain the position and dis- 
tances of objects on the shore of the sea, the depth 
of water, nature of the bottom, and whatever may 
be necessary to facilitate the navigation of the waters 
and render the entrance into harbors, sounds, and riv- 
ers easy and safe. Thus officers are employed to 
survey the coast and make charts of the same. 

6. To examine and ascertain, as the boundaries 
and royalties of a manor, the tenure of the tenants, 
and the rent and value of the same. 

7. To examine and ascertain, as the state of agri- 
culture. 

SUR’VEY, (sur/va,) 2. [Formerly accented on the last 
syllable.] 

1, An attentive view ; a look or looking with care, 
He took a survey of the whole landscape. 

Under his proud survey the city lies, Denham, 


2. A particular view ; an examination of all the 
parts or particulars of a thing, with a design to as- 
certain the condition, quantity, or quality ; as, a suz~ 
vey of the stores, provisions, or munitions of a ship. 
So also a survey of roads and bridges is made by 
proper officers ; a survey of buildings is intended to 
ascertain their condition, value, and exposure to fire. 
A survey of a harbor, sound, or coast, comprehends 
an examination of the distance and bwaring of points 
of land, isles, shoals, depth of water, course of 
channels, &c. A survey of agriculture includes a 
view of the state of property, buildings, fences, 
modes of cultivation, crops, gardens, orchards, 
woods, live’ stock, &c. And in general, survey de- 
aa @ particular view and examination of any 
thing. 

3. The act by which the quantity of a piece of 
land is ascertained; also, tho paper containing a 
statement of the courses, distances, and quantity of 
land. Bouvier. 

4. In the United States, a district for the collection 
of the customs, under the inspection and authority 
of a particular officer. “ 

Trigonometrical survey; a survey on a large scale 
by means of a series of triangles, as for making a 
geometrical map of a country, or for measuring an 
arc of the terrestrial meridian. Brande. 

SUR-VEY'AL, n. Survey; a viewing. 

SUR-VEY'ED, (sur-vade’,) pp. Viewed with atten- 
tion ; examined ; measured. 

SUR-VEY/ING, (sur-va/ing,) prr. Viewing with at- 
tention ; examining particularly ; measuring. 

SUR-VEY'ING,n, That branch of mathematics which 
teaches the art of measuring land; the act or busi- 
ness of measuring Jand, 

SUR-VEY’'OR, (sur-ya'ur,) m, An overseer; one 
placed to superintend others, Shak, 

2, One that views and éxamines for the purpose 
of ascertaining the condition, quantity, or quality of 
any thing ; as, a surveyor of highways; surveyors of 
ordnance. 

8, One that measures land. 

4. in the customs, a gauger; an officer who ascer- 

_tains the contents casks, and the quantity of 
liquors subject to duty ; also, in the United States 
an officer who ascertains the weight and quantity of 
uwy, subject to duty. 

SUR-VEY’/OR-GEN/ER-AL, n. A principal survey- 
or; as, the surveyor-general of the king’s manors, or 
of woods and parks in England, Im the United 
States, the chief surveyor of lands ; as, the surveyor 
ig of the United States, or of a icular State. 

SUR-VEY’OR-SHIP, n. The office of a surveyor. 
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Toxurvey. [Wor in 
use. Spenser, 4 
SUR-VIEW’, 2. Survey. [.Vot in use.] 
SUR-VISD’,v.t. [Fr sur and ciser.] 
B, Jonson. 


To look over. [Not in uve.] 
sUR-VIV‘AL, n, [See Survive.] A living beyond 
the life of another person, thing, or event; an out- 


living. 
SUR-VIV’ANCE, 2. Survivorship. [Litt/e used.] 
Hume. 
SUR-VIVE’, vo. t. [Fr. survivres sur and vcicre, to 
live; It. sopraovivere ; Sp. subrevivir; L. supervive.} 

1. To outlive; to live beyond the life of another, 
as, the wife survives her husband ; or a husband 
survives his wife. 

2. To outlive any thing else ; to live beyond any 
event. Who would wish to survive the ruin of his 
country? Many men survive their usefulness or the 
regular exercise of their reason. 

SUR-VIVE’, vi. To remain alive. 
Try pleasure, 

Which, when no other enemy survives, 

Sull conquers all the conquerors. Denham, 
SUR-VIV'EN-CY, n. <A surviving ; survivorship. 
SUR-VIV‘ER, n. One that outlives ancther. [See 

Scrvivor. 
SUR-VIV‘ING, ppr. Outliving; living beyond the 
life of another, or beyond the timo of some event. 

2. a. Remaining alive; yet living; as, surviving 
friends or relatives. 

SUR-VIV'OR, zx. One who outlives another. 

2. In Jaw, the longer Jiver uf two joint tenants, or 
of any two persons who have a joint interest in any 
thing. Blackstone. 

SUR-VIV‘OR-SHIP, x. The state of outliving another. 

2. In law, the right of a joint tenant, or other per- 
son Who has a joint interest in an estate, to take the 
whole estate upon the death of the other. When 
there are more than two joint tenants, the whole 
estate remains to the last survivor by right of survi- 
vorship. Blackstone. 

SUS-CEP-TI-BIL'I-TY, n. [from susceptible.] The 
quality of admitting or receiving either something 
additional or some change, affection, or passion ; as 
the susceptibility of color in a hody 3 susceptibility of 
culture or refinement; susceptibility of love or desire, 
or of impressions. : 

SUS-CEP’TI-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. suscipio, to take 5 
sub and capio.] 

1, Capable of admitting any thing additional, or 
any change, affection, or influence; as, a body sus- 
ceptible of color or of alteration ; a body susceptible 
of pain; a heart susceptible of love or of impression. 

2. Tender; capable of impression; impressible. 
The minds of children are moro susceptible than those 
of persons more advanced in life. 

3. Having nice sensibility ; as, a man of a suscep~ 
tible heart. 

SUS-CEP/TI-BLE-NESS, x. Susceptibility, which 


see. 

SUS-CEP/TI-BLY, ado. Ina susceptible manner. 
SUS-CEP/TION, x. The act of taking. [But litile 
ees Ayliffe. 
SUS-CEP/TIVE, a. Capable of admitting; readily 

admitting. Our natures are susceptive of errors. 
Watts. 
SUS-CEP-TIV'I-TY, n. Capacity of admitting. [Lit- 
tle used. Wollaston. 
SUS-CEP’/TOR, n. [L.] One who undertakes; a 
godfather. ; 
SUS-CIP/I-EN-CY, x. Reception ; admission. 
SUS-CIP'I-ENT, a. Receiving ; admitting. 
SUS-CIP/I-ENT, x One who takes or admits; one 
that receives. Bp. Taylor. 
SUS’/CL-TATE,».t. [Fr. susciter; L. suscito ; sub and 
cito. 

on rouse ; to excite ; to call into life and action. 

SUS/CI-TA-TED, pp. Roused; excited. [Brown. 

SUS/CL-TA-TING, ppr. Exciting; calling into life 
and action. 

SUS-CL-Ta’TION, n. The act of raising or exciting. 

Pearson. 

SUS/LIK, n. A spotted animal, of the marmot kind, 
A quadruped of the genus Arctomys, of a yellowish- 
brown color, with small, white spots; the earless 
marmot. Ed, Encyc. 

SUS-PEC€T’, v. t. [L. suspectus, suspicio; sub and spe- 
cio, to see or View. 

1. To mistrust ; to imagine or have 4 slight opin- 
ion that something exists, but without proof, and 
often upon weak evidence or no evidence at all. We 
suspect not only from fear, jealousy, or apprehension’ 
of evil, but, in modern usage, We suspect things 
which give us no apprehension. 

Nothing makes a man suspect much, more than to noe 


From her hand I could euspect no ill. : 


Milton. 

2. To imagine to be guilty, but upon slight evi- 
dence or without proof. When a theft is committed, 
we are apt to suspect a person who is known to have 
been guilty of stealing ; hut we often suspect a person 
who is innocent of the crime. . 

3. To hold to be uncertain ;to doubt; to mistrust ; 
as, to suspect the truth of a story. 


—— 
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4. To hold to be doubtful. The veracity of a his- 
torian, and the impartiality of a judge, should not 


be suspected, 
5. ‘bo conjecture. Philosophy of Rhetoric. 
SUS-PECT’, v. i. To imagine guilt. 


If 1 suspect without cause, why, then, let me be your Jest. Shak. 
SUS-PECT’, a. Doubtful. [ot muck bea 
lanville, 


SUS-PE€T’, 2. Suspicion. [0bs.] Bacon. Shak. 

SUS-PECT’A-BLE, a. That may be suspected. [ Lit- 
tle used. 

SUS-PECT’ED, pp. or a, Imagined without proof ; 
mistrusted. 

BUS-PECT’ED-LY, adv. So as to excite suspicion ; 
80 as to be suspected. 

SUS-PE€T’ED-NESS, xn. State of being suspected or 


doubted. Robinson. 
SUS-PE€T/ER, x. One who suspects. 
SUS-PECT’FUL, a. Apt to suspect or mistrust. 
Bailey. 


SUS-PICT’ING, ppr. Imagining without evidence ; 
mistcusting upon slight grounds, 

SUS-PE€T’LESS, a, Not suspecting ; having no sus- 
picion. Herbert, 

2. Not suspected ; not mistrusted. Beaum. 

8US-PEND’, v.t. [Fr. suspendre ; It. sospendere: Sp. 
suspender; L. suspendo ; sub and pendo, to hang.] 

1. To hang; to attach to something above; as, to 
suspend a ball by a thread ; to suspend the body by a 
cord or by hooks ; a needle suspended by a Jodestone. 

2. To make to depend on. God hath suspended the 
promise of eternal life on the condition of faith and 
obedience. 

3. To interrupt ; to intermit ; to cause to cease for 
a time. 

The guard nor fights nor flies; thelr fate so near 

At once suspends their courage and their fear. Denham. 

4. To stay ; to delay ; to hinder from proceeding 
for a time. 

Suspend your indignation st my brother. Shak, 

I ee g their ek — Milton. 

5. To hold in a state undetermined ; as, to suspend 
one’s choice or opinion. Locke. 

6. To debar from any privilege, from the execution 
of an office, or from the enjoyment of income. 

Good men should not be suspended from the exercise of their 
ministry and deprived of their livelihood, for ceremoni«s 
which are acknowledged indifferent. Sanderson. 

.7. To cause to cease for a time from operation or 
effect ; as, to suspend the habeas corpus act. 

BSUS-PEND'ED, pp. ora. Hung up3 made to depend 
pn; caused to cease for a time; delayed ; held unde- 
termined ; prevented from executing an office or en- 

ying a right. 

BUS-PEND’ER, 2. One that suspends. 

2. Suspenders, pl.; straps worn for holding up pan- 
taloons, &c.; bracos. 

BUS-PEND/ING, ppr. Hanging up; making to de- 

nd on ; intermitting ; causing to cease for a time ; 
eee undetormined ; debarring from action or 
ght. 

SUS-PENSE’, iene rene n. [L. suspensus.] 

4. A state of uncertainty ; indetermination ; indecis- 
Jon, A man’s mind is in suspense when it is balan- 
cing the weight of different arguments or considera- 
tions, or when it is uncertain respecting facts un- 
known, or events not in his own power. 


Yen days the prophet {n suspense remained, Denham. 
2. Stop; cessation for a time. 
A coof suspense from pleasure or from pain, Pope. 


+ 3. In law, suspension ; a temporary cessation of a 
aman’s right; as when the rent or other profits of 
Jand cease by unity of possession of land and rent. 

BUS-PENSE’, a. Held from proceeding. beeie meet] 
Milton. 

BUS-PENS-I-BIL’I-TY, ». The capacity of being 

suspended, or sustained from sinking; as, the sus- 
ensibility of indurated clay in water.» Kirwan. 

BUS-PEN /I-BLE, a. Capable of being suspended, or 

held from sinking. 

BUS-PEN'SION, (-shun,) x. 

See Susrenp.] 

1. The act of hanging up, or of causing to hang by 
elny Stachod to something above. 

2. The act of making to depend on any thing for 
‘existence or taking place ; as, the: suspension of pay- 
ment on the performance of a condition. 

3. The act of delaying; delay; as, the suspension 
of acriminal’s execution, called a respite or reprieve. 

4, Act of withholding or balancing the jirdgment ; 
forbearance of determination ; as, the ension of 
opinion, of judgment, of decision, or determination, 
Suspension of judgment often proceeds from doubt or 
ignorance of facts. 

5. Temporary cessation ; interruption; intermis- 
sion; as, ue sesechoee of labor or of study; th 
pain. 


[Fr., from L. suspensio. 
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A military or gaval officer’s suspension takes place 
when he is arrested. 

7. Prevention or interruption of operation ; as, the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act. 

8. In rhetoric, a keeping of the hearer in doubt and 
in attentive expectation uf what is to follow, or what 
is to be the fmference or conclusion from the argu- 
ments or observations. 

9. In Scots law, a stay or postponement of execution 
of a sentence condemnatory, by means of letters of 
suspa@nsion granted on application to the lord ordi- 
nary. Cyc. 

10. In mechanics, points of suspension in a balance 
are the points in the axis or beam where the weights 
are applied, or from which they are suspended. 

Hutton, 

11. In music, every sound of a chord to a given 
base, which is continued to another base, is a sus- 
pension. Cyc. 

Suspension of arms; in war, a short truce or cessa- 
tion of operations agreed on by the commanders of 
the contending parties, as for burying the dead, mak- 
ing proposals for surrender or for peace, &c. Cyc. 

SUS-PEN’SION-BRIDGE, n. A bridge supported by 
chains or ropes, which pass over high piers or col- 
umns at each end, and are secured below. Buchanan. 

SUS-PENS/IVE, a. Doubtful. Beaum. & Fl. 

SUS-PENS/OR, x. In surgery, a bandage to suspend 
the scrotum. i 

SUS-PENS/O-RY, a. That suspends ; suspending ; as, 
a suspensory muscle. 

8US-PENS’O-RY, nx. That which suspends, or holds 
up ; a truss. 

SUS’/PLEA-BLE, a. [L. suspicor.] 

That may be suspected; liable to suspicion. 


in use.] 
SUS-PI''CION, (sus-pish/un,) 2. [Fr., from L. 
See Suspect. 

The act of suspecting ; the imagination of the ex- 
istence of something without proof, of upon very 
slight evidence, or upon no evidenco at all. Suspicion 
often proceeds from the apprehension of evil; it is 
the offspring or companion of jealousy. 

Susptcione among thoughts are Ike bats among birds; they 

ever fly by twilight. Bacon, 
SUS-PI//CIOUS, (sus-pish’us,) a. [L. suspiciosus.] 

1. Inclined to suspect; apt to imagine without 
proof, 

Nature Itself, after it has done an Injury, will ever be suspicious, 

and no man can love the person he suspects. oul, 

2. Indicating suspicion or fear. 

We have a suspicious, fearful, constrained countenance. Swi/t. 


3. Liable to suspicion; adapted to raise wi gpa ; 
giving reason to imagine ill; as, an author of suspi- 
cious innovations. Hooker. 


I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud. Shak, 
4, Entertaining suspicion ; given to suspicion. 
Many mischievous Insects are daily at work to make men of 


[Wot 
ore. 
suspicio. 


merit suspicious of each other. Pope. 
SUS-PI/'CIOUS-LY, adv. With suspicion. 
2. So as to excite suspicion. Sidney. 


SUS-PI//CIOUS-NESS, nz. The quality of being liable 
to suspicion, or liable to be suspected ; as, the suspi- 
ciousness of a man’s appearance, of his weapons, or 
of his actions. 

2. The quality or state of being apt to suspect; as, 
the suspiciousness of a man’s temper or mind. 

SUS-PI'RAL, n. [L. suspiro, to breathe; sub and 


70. 

1. 4 breathing-hole ; a vent or ventiduct. Rees. 

2. A spring of water passing under ground toward 
a cistern or conduit. [ Local.] eS. 

SUS-PI-RA/TION, xn. | L. suspiratio, suspiro, to sigh ; 

sub and spiro, to breathe. ] 

The act of sighing or fetching a long and decp 
breath ; a sigh. More. 


SUS-PIRE’, v.i. [Supra.] To sigh; to fetch a long, 
deep breath ; to breathe. [Little used.j Shak, 
SUS-PIR’ ED, pp. ora. Wished for; desired. [JVotin 


use, 

SUS-TAIN’,v. t. [L. eustineo; exb and teneo, to hold 
under; Fr. soutenir; It. sostencre; Sp. sostener, sus- 
tentar, 

1. To bear; to uphold ; to support; as, a founda- 
tion sustains the superstructure ; pillars sustain an 
edifice ; a beast sustains a load. 

2. To hold; to keep from falling; as, a rope sus- 
tains a weight. 

3. To support; to keep from sinking in despond- 
ence. The hope of a better lifc sustains the afflicted 
amidst all their sorrows, 

4. To maintain; to keep alive; to support; to 
subsist ; as, provisions to sustain a family or an army. 

5. To support in any condition by aid; to assist or 
relieve. . c 

His sons who seek the tyrant to sustain, Dryden. 


6. To bear; to endure without failing or yielding. 
The mind stands collected, and sustains the shock. 


Shall Turnus then such endless toil sustain ? Dryden. 
7. To suffer; to bear; to undergo. 
You shall sustain more new disgraces. Shak. 


| SWAB’BING, ppr. 
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8 To maintain; to support; not to dixmiss or 
abate. Notwithstanding.the plea tn bar or in abate-' 
ment, the court sustained the action or suit. fi 

9. To maintain as a sufficient ground. The testi- 
mony or the evidence is not sufficient to sustain the 
action, the accusation, the charges, or the impeach- 
ment. 

10. In music, to continno, as the sound of notes 


| 


through their whole length. Busby. 
SUS-TAIN', x. That which upholds, [ot ix use.] 
Milton. 


SUS-TAIN'A-BLE, a; That may be sustained or 
maintained. The action is not sustainable. : 

SUS-TAIN‘/ED, pp. Borne: upheld; maintained ; 
supported ; subsisted ; suffered. ‘ 

SUS-TAIN'ER, rn. He or that which sustains, up- 
holds, or suffers. 

SUS-TAIN’ING, ppr. or a. Bearing; upholding; 
maintaining ; suffering ; subsisting. 

SUS-TAIN'MENT, n. The act of sustaining; sup- 


port. 
SUS-TAL'TIE, a. [Gr. cvoradrcKos. 
Mournful ; affecting; an epithet given to 2 species 
of music by the Greeks. Busby. 
SUS’/TE-NANCE, n. [Norm. Fr. ; from sustain. ] 
1. Support; maintenance; subsistence; as, the 
sustenance of the body ; the sustenance of life. 
2. That which supports lifo ; food ; victuals ; pro- 


visions. This city has ample sustenance, 
SUS-TEN’TA-€LE, xn [L. sustentaculum.} 
Support. [Net tr use.] More. 
SUS-TEN-TA’'TION, n. [Fr., from L. sustentatio, 
sustento. | 
1. Support ; preservation from falling. Boyle. 
2. Use of fuod. Brown. 
3. Maintenance ; support of life. Bacon. 


SU-SUR-RA’TION, zx. 
whisper. ] 

A whispering ; a soft murmur. 

SO’TILE, (si‘til,) a. [L. sutilis, from suo, to sew. 
Done by stitching. [Jot in use.] Boswel 
SUT’LER, zn. [D. zoetelaar, as if from zoet, sweet. 
But in German, sudelkoch js a paltry victualer, as if 
from sudeln, to soil; sudler, a dirty fellow. In Dan- 
ish, sudelkock is a pastry-cook, from the same root; 
sudler, to soil. The Danish may be the original sig- 

nification. ] 

A person who follows an atmy, and sclls to the 
troops provisions and liquors. 

SUT’LING, a. Belonging to sutlers; engaged in the 
occupation of a sutler. Tatler, 
SUT-TEE!, x. In the Sanscrit, or sacred language of 

the Hindoos, a female deity. 

2. A widow who immolates herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband, 

3. The sacrifice of burning a widow on the funeral 
pile of her husband. 

SUT-TEE/ISM, xn. The practice of self-immolation 
among widows in-Hindostan. 

SUT’TLE, (sut’tl,) a. Suttle weight, in commerce, is the 
weight when the tare has been deducted, and tret is 
yet to be allowed. Mc Cullock. 

SUT’YR-AL, a. [L. sutura, a seam.] 

Relating to a suture or seam. 

In botany, the dchiscence of a pericarp is sufural, 
when it takes place at a suture. 

SUT’UR-A-TED, a. Stitched; sewed or knit together. 

| Smith. 

Oak ie (sit/yure,) n. [L. sutura, from suo, to 
sew. 

1, Literally, a sewing; hence, the uniting of the 
parts of a wound by stitching. ‘Oxe. 

2. The seam or joint which unites the bones of 
the skull; or the peculiar articulation or connection 
of those bones ; as, the coronal suture; the sagittal 
suture. ‘ 

3. In botany, the line or seam formed by the union 
of two margins in am part of a plant. i 

SOT’UR-ED, a. Having sutures; knit or united to-! 
gether. 

SWUM €U? QUE TRI-BU'TO, (-k\/kwe-,) [L.]| 
Give every one his due. 

S0/ZE-RAIN-TY, n. [I'r. suzeraineté, from suzerain,\ 
-a lord paramount. } 

Paramount authority or command. Enfantin. . 

SWAB, (swob,) x. [Sax. swebban, to sweep; formed! 
perhaps on the root of wipe, as G, schweben, to wave| 

, oF soar, is on that of wave, and D. zweepen, on that of; 
whip. 

L n mop for cleaning floors; on board of ships, = 
Jarge mop or bunch of old rope yarn, used to clean) 
the deck and cabin. 

2. A bit of sponge fastened to a handle for cleans- 
ing the mouth of the sick, or for giving them noup) 
-ishment. =e, tner, 

SWAB, »v.t. [Supra.] To clean with a mop; to wipe 
whon wet or after washing ; as, to swab the deck of 
aship.  - 

SWAB'BED, (swobd,) pp. Cleaned with a mop. 

SWAB’/BER, nx. [D. zwabber. 

One that uses a swab to clean a floor or deck ; on 
board of ships of war, an inferior officer, whose busi- 
ness is to see that the ship is kept clean. , 

Cleaning with a mop. 


[L. susurratio; susurro, to 
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D,. A pod, as of beans or peas. [Local.] 
eee. A short fat wee. [ Obs.] B. Jonson. 

3. In New England, a lump, mass, or bunch ; alsa, 
a crowd. Lye) 

SWAD’DLE, (swod/dl,) v. t. [Sax swathe, swethel, a 
border, trimge, or tad; beswethan, to swathe; D. 
zwaad, G. schwaslen, a swath. | . 

1. To swative ; to bind, as with a bandage ; to bind 
tight with clothes; used generally of infants ; as, to 
swaddle a child. 

They ewaddled me in my night-gown. Addison. 

2. To beat; tocudgel. [Low, and not in use. | 

Hudibras. 

SWAD’DLE, x. Clothes bound tight round the body. 

They put me in bed in all my ewaddles. Addison. 


SWAD’DLED, pp. Swathbed ; bound in tight clothes. 
SWAD’DLING, ppr. Swathing; binding in tight 


clothes. 
SWAD’DLING-BAND, n. A band or froth wrap- 
SWAD’DLING-€LOTH, j . ped round an infant. 
Take ii. 


SWAG, v.i. [Qu. Sax. sigan, to fall; Ice. sweigia; 
Sw. svag; Dan. id., feeble ; Dan. svekker, to weaken. 
See Weak. 

To sink down by its weight; to lean. Grew. 
SW AG’-BEL-LI-ED, (-bel-lid,) a Waving a promi- 
nent, overhanging belly. Shak. 
BWAGE,v.t. [Probably alliod to swag and weak ; from 

falling or throwing down.] 
To ease ; to soften; to mitigate. 
Apt words have power to swage 
The tumors of a troubled mind, 

See Assuvace, which is the word now nee) 
BWAGE, zn. Among workmen in sheet iron,a tool used 
* for making moldings upon sheet iron. 

BWAGE, v.t. To use a swage; to fashion a piece of 
fron by drawing it into a gruove or mold, having the 

uired shape. Haldeman. 

BWAG/GER, v. i. [Sax. swegan, to sound or rattle.] 

To bluster; to bully ; to boast or brag nolsily ; to 
be tumultuously proud. 

What a pleasure it isto swagger at the bar! Arbuthnot. 

To be great is nut to swagger at our footmen, Cotlter. 

SWAG/GER-ER, zn. A blusterer; a bully ; a boastful, 
noisy fellow. Shak. 

SW AG/GER-ING, ppr. or a. Blustering; boasting 
noisily. 

SWAG’GING, ppr. Sinking or inclining. 
BWAG’GY, a [from swag.] Sinking, hanging, or 
Jeaning by its weight. Bro-on. 
BWAIN, 2. [Sax. swcin, swan, a boy, a youth, a ser- 
want, a herdsman; Sw. sven, a boy; Dan. sverd; 

Ice. svein.] 
1. A young man. Spenser. 
2. A country servant employed in husbandry. 
3. A pastoral youth. Shak. 
Blest swains! whos? nymphs Io every grace excel. Pope. 


It is used chiefly in this sense, and in poetry.] 
SWAIN’ISH, a. Rustic. Muton. 
BWAIN’ MOTE, ™ [swain and mote, meeting.] In 


Milton. 


BWEIN’MOTE, England, a court held before the 
BWAN'I-MOTE,) verderors of the forest as judges, 
by the steward of the court, thrice every year ; the 
gwains or freeholders within the forest coinposing 
the jury. Its principal jurisdiction is to inquire into 
the oppressions and grievances committed by the 
Officers of the forest. [t receives and tries also pre- 
sentments certified from the court of attachments 
against offenses in vert and venison. This court is 
incident to a forest, as a court of piepoudre is to a 


fair. Blackstone. 
BWAIP, vi. To walk proudly. [Used in the north of 
England for Sweep. 
SW ALE, z. 


[zeseb y from vale.] A local word in 

Wew England, signifying an interval or vale ; a tract 
of low Jand. 

2 In England, a shade. 

SBWALE, v.21 To waste. [See Swear, 
SWALE, v.t To dress a hog for bacon, by singeing 
or burning off his hair. [ Local. Cyc. 
SBWAL‘LET, 72. See ELL. Among the tin- 

sminers, Water breaking in upun the miners at tkeir 

, work. - Bailey. 

BY7AL/LOW, (swol/ld,) » [Sax. swalewe; D. zwa- 
fun; G. schwalbe; Dan. svale; Sw. svala.] 

A bird of the genus Hirundo, of many species, 
among which are the barn swallow and the martin. 
Swallows have great powers of flight, and feed mostly 
on winged insects, which they seize while flying. 
They have the tail forked. 

BWAL'LOW-FISH, 7. A sea-fish of the genus 
Trigia, called in Cornwall Tus-Fisu ; remarkable 
for the size of its gill-fins. It is called also the Sar- 

SWAULOW-TAIL, m In oe 

= Ne join and carpe 

“Le Dian ae ‘AlLe ters Frade 

A -TAIL, n. A species of willow. Bacon. 

BWAL'LOW-TAIL-ED, a, Dove-tailed, which see. 

SWAIL/LOW-WORT, (-wurt,) 2 A plant of the 
ger.as Asclepias or Cynanchum. It grows in the 

ee anee part pf Europe, and is said to have been 


Cye. 
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successfully used as a medicine, chiefly in dropsical 
cases, Cyc. 

The African swallowwort is of the genus peg 

ee. 
SWAL/LOW, >». t. [Sax. swelgan, swilgan, to swallow, 
to swill; D. zwelgen; Sw. svalja, to swallow ; svalz, 
the throat; Dan. svelger. Qu. the Fr. avaler, with 
a prefix, and the root of fall.] 

1, To take into the stomach ; to receive through 
the gullet or esophagus into the stomach ; as, to swal- 
low food or drink. Food should be well chewed be- 
fore it is swallowed. 

2. To absorb; to draw and sink into an abyss or 
gulf; to ingulf; usually followed by up. The Mael- 
strom off the coast of Norway, it, is said, will swal- 
low up a ship. 

In bogs swallowed up and Jost. Mil 

The earth opencd and ewadlowed them up. — Num, xvi. 


3. To receive or embrace, as opinions or belief, 


without examination or scruple ; to receive gael eral 
; acké. 


4. To engross ; to appropriate. 

Homer — has swallowed up the honor of those who succeeded 
him, Pope. 

5. To occupy ; to employ. 

The necessary provision of life swaHowe the greatest part of their 
tue. Locke. 

6. To seize and waste. 

Corruption swallowed what the liberal hand 

Of bounty scattered. 

7. To engross ; to engage completely. 


The priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink ; 
they are swallowed up of wine, —Is, xxvili, 


Thomson. — 


8. To exhaust ; to consume. His expenses swallow 
up all his income. 

SWAL/LOW, x The gullet or esophagus; the 
throat. 

2. Voracity. South. 
3. As much as is swallowed at once. 

SWAL/LOW-ED, pp. Taken into the stomach ; ab- 
sorbed ; Bota without scruple; encrossed ; 
wasted ; exhausted. 

SWAL/LOW-ER, x. One who swallows; also, a 
glutton. Tatler. 
SWAL/LOW-ING, ppr Taking into the stomach ; 
absorbing ; ingulfing; receiving implicitly ; engross- 

ing; wasting; exhausting. 

SWAL/LOW-ING, 2. The act of taking into the 
stomach or of absorbing; the act of receiving im- 
plicitly ; the act of engrossing, 

SWAM, pret. of Swim. 

SWAMP, (swomp,)n. [Sax. swam, a fungus or mush- 
room ; Goth. swamms, a sponge; G. schwamm, D. 
zwam, Dan. svamp ; Sw, id., a sponge, a fungus. 

Spongy land ; low ground filled with water; soft. 
wet ground. In Wew England, I believe this word 
is never applied to marsh, or the boggy land made 
by the overflowing of salt water, but always to low, 
soft ground in the interior country ; wet and spongy 
land, but not usually covered with water. This is 
the true meaning of the word. Swamps are often 
mowed. In England, the word is explained in books 
mr boggy land, morassy or marshy ground, 

SWAMP, (swomp,)v t To plunge, whelm, or sink 
in a swamp; hence, to overset or sink and be lost in 
water. 

2. To plunge into inextricable difficulties. 

SWAMP’ED, (swompt,) pp. Overwhelmed ; plunged 
into difficulties. 

SWaAMP/’ING, ppr. Overwhelming; plunging into 
inextricable difficulties, Quart. Rev. 
SWaAMP/-ORE, x. In mineralogy, an ore of iron 

found in swamps and morasses ; bog ore, or bog iron 


ore. Ce 

SWAMP’Y, a, Consisting of swamp; like a swamp; 
low, wet, and spongy ; as, swampy land. 

swah, (swon,) n [Sax. swan; D- zwaan; G. schwan}; 

es svane; Sw. svan. Qu. wan, white, with a pre- 
x, 

‘d Jarge, aquatic .fowl of the genus Cygnus, ap- 
parently intermediate between ducks and geese. 
Swans have the neck very Jong, plumage close, 
thick, soft, and light They are remarkable for 
grace and elegance upon the water. The adults of 
the common species are white, but an Australian 
species is black. Nuttall. P. Cyc. 

SWANG, x. A piece of low Jand or green sward, 
liable to be covered with water. [Zocal in Eng- 


rie 
SWaAN’S’-DOWN, nv. A fine, soft€ thick cloth of 
ic. of Dem. Eoon. 


wool mixed with silk or err 

ney 

SWAN’SKIN, n. [swan and skin.] A species of flan- 
nel ofa soft texture, thick and warm, 

SWAP, (swop,) adv. [Qu. sweep.] Hastily; ata 
snatch. [4 low word, and local. 

SWAP, (swop,) v. & To exchange; to barter; to 
swap. [See Swop.] [This word is not elegant, but 
common in colloquial language in America. | 

SWAP, 2. A blow; a stroke. Beaum. & Fl. 

SWAPE, n. [Qu. sweep.] A pole suppo' by a 
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fulcrum, on which it turns, used for raising water. 
from a well, fur churning, &c. Ewerbank. 

[This Bailey spells Swire, and {a New England 
it 1s pronounced sweep, as in well-sweep. 


SWAP’PEL, (swopt,) pp. Exchanged ; bartered, 
SWAP’PING, ppr. Exchanging. 
SWARD, n. [Sax. sweard; Dan. sver; D. zwoordy 


G. schwarte, rind, skin; W. gweryd, an excretion, 
sward, moss, 

1, The skin of bacon. [Local.] 

2. The grassy surface of land; turf; that part of 
the soil which is filled with the roots of grass, forme 
ing a kind of mat. When covered with green grass, 
it is called Grepn-Swarp, 

SWARD, v. t To produce sward; to cover with 
sward. Mortimer. 
SWARD/-€UT-TER, x. An instrument for cutting 

sward across the ridges. 

SWARD’/ED, a. Covered with sward. Drake. 

SWARD’Y, a. Covered with sward or grass; as, 
swardy land. 

SWARE, old pret. of Swzar. [We now use Swore.] 

SWARE, jn. A copper coin and money of ac- 

SCHWARE,{§ count in Bremen, value one fifth of 2 
groat, and 72 groats make a thaler, (rix dollar.) It ig 
therefore worth nearly § farthing eee or { cent. 

cCulloch. 

SWARM, x. ([Sax. swearm; G. schwarm; D. 2werms 
Dan. sverm; Sw. svdrm. This seems to be formed 
on the root of warm. The Sp. hervir, to boil, to 
swarm, is the L. ferveo, and boiling is very ex- 
pressive of the motions of a swarm of bees. See 
the verb. | 

1. In a general sense, a large number or body of 
small animals or insects, particularly when in mo- 
tion ; but appropriately, a great number of hore 
bees which emigrate from a hive at once, and see 
new sod sings under the direction of a queen; cr a 
like body of bees united and settled permanently in a 
hive. The bees that leave a hive in spring, are 
the young bees produced in the year preceding. 
Exod. viii. Judges xiv. 

2. A swarm or multitude; particularly, a multi- 
tude of people in motion. Swarms of northern na- 
tions overran the south of Europe in the fifth cen- 
tury. 

Note. — The application of this word to inanimate 
things, as swarms of advantages, by Shakspeare, and 
swarms of themes, by Young, is not legitimate, for 
the essence of the word is motion. 

SWARM, wv. i ([Sax. swearmian; D. zwermen; G. 
schwdrmen ; Dan. svermer; Sw. svirma, to swarm, to 
rove, to wander, to swerve. ] 

1. To collect and depart from a hive by flight in a 
body, as bees. Bees swarm in warm, clear days in 
summer. 

2. To appear or collect in a crowd; to run; t 
throng together ; to congregate in a multitude. 

§ In crowds around the swarming people joln. Dryden. 

3. To be crowded ; to be thronged with a multi- 
tude of animals in motion, The forests in America 
often swarm with wild pigeons. Tho northern seas 
in spring swarm with herrings. 

Every place swarme with aoldiera, Spenser. 


[Such phrases as ‘life swarms with ills,” ** those 
days swarmed with fables,” are not legitimate, or 
mere obsolete. Brown. Young.] d 

4, To breed multitudes. Milton. 

5. To climb, as a tree, by embracing it with the 
arms and legs, and scrambling. 

At the top was placed a plece of money, as a prize for those who 

could swarm up and seize it. Coze's Ruse, 

Note. — This, by the common people in New En 
land, is pronounced squirm or squurm, and it is ev 
dently formed on worm, indicating that worm and 
warm, on which swarm and squirm are formed, are 
radically the same word. The primary sense is, to 
bend, wind, twist, as a worm ora swarm of bees, 


It may be formed on the root of veer, vary.] 
SWAR 12 & To crowd or throng. [JVot in use.] 
SWARM’ED, pp. of Swarm. 


SWARM’ING, per or a. from Swarm. ([See the 
verb, 
SWAR i a [8*<x. Swart, sweart; Sw. svart ; Dan. 
SWARTH, sverte; G. schwartz; D. zwart- 
1. Being of a dark hue; moderately blacks 
tawny. 
A natlon strange with visage swart, Spenser. 
[I believe Swarr and SwartH are never used in 
the United States, certainly not in New England. 
Swarrtny is a common “ene 
2. Gloomy ; malignant. [Notin use.] Milton. 
SWART, v.t To make tawny. Brown. 
SWARTH, }». An apparition of a person about to 
SWAIRTH,} die. Grose. 
Not used in New England.] 
SWARTH'I-LY, adv.. {fom swarthy.] Duskily ; with 
a tawny hue. 
SWARTH/I-NESS, x. Tawniness; a dusky or dark 
vee ey ; 
SWARTH/Y, a. [See Swart.] Being of a dark hye 
or dusty complexion; tawny. In warm climates, 
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the complexion of men ‘is universally swarthy ov | SWAY’ED, (swade,) pp. 


black. The Moors, Spaniards, and Italians, are 
more swarthy than the French, Germans, and Eng- 


Ther swarthy hosts would darken all our plains, “Addison. 


2. Black; as, the swarthy African. 
SWART'I-NESS, x. A tawny color. Sherwood. 
SWART'ISH, a. Somewhat dark or tawny. 
SWART’Y, a, _Swarthy ; tawny. Burton. 
SWARVE, v.i.° To swerve. [JVot in use] 


A penser. 
SWASH, (swosh,) x. An oval figure, whose moldings 


“are obligue to the axis of the work. Mozon. 
A cant word. Johnson.) 
SWASH, (swosh,) x. A blustering noise ; a vaporing. 


[Wot in use, or vulgar.] 

2. Impulse of water flowing with violence. In 
the Southern States of America, swash or swosh is a 
name given to a narrow sound or channel of water 
lying within a sand-bank, or between that and the 
shore. Many such are found on the shores of the 
Carolinas. 

SWASH, v. 4. [D. zwetsen, to boast. ] 
o bluster; to make a great noise; to vapor or 


brag. [Not in rae | Shak. 
BWASH, }a. Soft, like fruit too ripe. [Zocal.] 
SWASH’Y, 


Pegge. 
SWASH’-BUCK-LER, a. A sword-player; a bully 
or braggadocio, [Wot in use.] Milton. 
SWASH/ER, xn. One who makes a blustering show 


of valor or force of arms. [JVot in use.] Shak. 
were. vt. Tosweat., [Obs.] Chaucer. 
SWATCH, n. A swath. [Wot in use.] Tusser. 


SWATH, (swawth,) x. [Sax. swathe, a track, a border 
or fringe, a band; D. zwaads G. schwaden.] 
1. A line of grass or grain cut and thrown together 
by the scythe in mowing or cradling. 
2. The whole breadth or sweep of a scythe in 
Towing or cradling ; as, a wide swath. Farmers. 
3. A band or fillet. They wrapped mein a hun- 
r dred yards of swath. Guardian. 


SWATHE, v.t. To bind with a band, bandage, or |’ 


‘rollers ; as, to swathe a child: 
2. To bind or wrap. 


Their children are never stoathed or bound about with any thing 
when first born. Abbot. 


SWATHE, n A bandage. 

SWATH’ED, pp. Bound with a bandage or rollers. 

SWATH'ING, ppr. ora. Binding or wrapping. 

BWAY, v. t.. [D. zwaaijen, to tura, to wield, toswing, 
tosway. This word is probably formed on the root 
of weigh, wave, Sax. weg, weg, and swag, and proba- 
bly swing is written for swig, and is of the same fam- 
ily ; Ice. sweigia; Sw. sviga.] / 

> 1. To move or wave ; to wield with the hand ; as, 
to sway the scepter. 

2 To bias ; to cause to lean or incline to one side. 
Let not temporal advantages sway you from the line 
of duty. The king was swayed by his council from 
the course he intended to pursue. 

\ As bowls run trae by being made 
On purpose false, and to be swayed, Hudibras. 


3. To rulo; to govern; to influence or direct by 
power and authority, or by moral force. 
= A ane see the race 
‘0 the world, and land and sea subdue, 3. 
She esula not sway her house, Shak, 
Take heed lest pnssion sway 
Thy Judgment to do aught which else free will 
‘W ould not admit, Milton, 
SWAY, v.i. To be drawn to one side by weight; to 
lean. A wall sways to the west. 
The balance swaye on our part. Bacon. 
[This sense seems to indicate that this word and 
swag are radically one.]} 
2. To have weight or influence. 


* 
The example of sundry churches — doth sway much. Hooker. 
3. To béar rule ; to govern. 

, Hadst thou swayed as kings should do, Shak. 


4. In seamen’s language, to hoist, particularly ap- 
lied to the lower yards and to the topmast yards, 


. &e, 
SWAY, 2. The swing or sweep of a weapon. 
To strike with huge two-handed epay. Milton. 
2 Any thing moving with bulk and power. 


Are not you moved when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? 


3.” Preponderation ; turn or cast of balance, 


Shak. 


Expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway of b.ttle. Milton, 


a 4. Power exerted in governing; rule ; dominion; 
¢ontrol. 
When vice id im be: 
The post of pene Pes saotride age UT ee 
5. Influence ; weight or authority that inclines to 
one side ; as, the sway of desires. All the world is 
subject to the sway of fashion. 
6. A switch used by thatchers to bind their work. 
Halliwell. 
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side; ruled; governed } influenced ;: biased. 
SWAY’ING, ppr. 
ing; ruling. 
SWAY/ING, n. Swaying of the back, among beasts, is 
‘a kind of Jumbago, caused by a fall or by being over- 
loadcd. Ce 
SWEAL, v. i. [Sax. swelan, sometimes written 
Sware. In America, it is pronounced as written, 
sweal or sweel.] : 

1. To melt and run down, as the tallow of a can- 

dle ; to waste away without feeding the flame. 

2. To blaze away. ie also Swate.] 
SWEAL/ING, ppr. Melting and wasting away. 
SWEAR, (sware,) v. i. ; pret. Swore, (formerly 

Sware;) pp» Sworn. ([Sax. swerian, swerigan; 
Goth. swaran; D. zweeren ; G. schwiren; Sw. svaria, 
to swear, and svara, to answer; Dan. sverger, to 
swear, and svarer, to answer. The latter seeing 
to be from svarrer, to turn, Eng. veer. Swear seems 
to be allied to aver and the L. assevero, and to belong 
to the root Wr.] 

1. To affirm or utter a solemn declaration, with an 

appeal to God for the truth of what is affirmed, 
Ye shall not swear by my name falecly, — Lev- xix, 
But I say to you, Swear not at all. ~ Matt. v. 
2. To promise upon oath, 


Jacob said, Swear to me this day; and he swore to him. — 
Gen. xxv. 

3.-To give evidence on oath; as, to swear to the 
truth of a statement. He swore tiat the prisoner 
wag not present at th riot. : 

4. To be profane; to practice profaneness. Cer- 
tain classes of men are accustomed to swear. Vor 
men to swear is sinful, disreputable, and odious; but 
for females or ladies to swear appears more abomina- 
ble and scandalous. 

‘SWEAR, v.t. To utter or affirm with a solemn ap- 
peal to God for the truth of the declaration ; as, to 
swear on oath. 

[This seems to have been the primitive use of 
swear ; that is, to affirm.] 

2. To put to an oath; to causé to take an oath; 
as, to swear witnesses in court ; to swear a jury; the 
witness has been sworn; the judges are sworn into 
office. 

3. To declare or charge upon oath; as, to swear 
treason against a man. 

4. To obtest by an oath. 

Now, by Apollo, king, thou swear’st thy gods in vain. Shak. 

To swear the peace against ones to make oath that 
one is under the actual fear of death or bodily harm 
from the person } n which case the person must find 
sureties of the peace. : 

SWEAR’ER, n. One who swears; one who calls 
God to witness for the truth of his aration, 

2. A profane person. 

Then the liars and swearere are fools, Shak. 


SWEARING, ppr. ora. Affirming upon oath; utter- 
ing a declaration, with an appeal to God for the truth 
of it. 


2. Putting upon oath ; causing to swear. 
SWEAR/ING, xn. The act or practice of affirming on 
oath. Swearing in court is lawful. 

2. Profaneness. All swearing not required by 
some law, or in conformity with law, is criminal. 
False swearing, or perjury, is a crime of a deep 
dye. 

SWEAT, (swet,) n. [Sax. swat ; D. zweet ; G. schweiss ; 
Dan. sveed ; Sw. svett ; L. sudor.] 

1. The fluid or sensible moisture which is excreted 
from the skin of an animal. 

In the eweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. — Gen. ili, 

2. Labor ; toil; drudgery. Milton. 

8, Moisture evacuated from any substance ; as, 
the sweat of hay or grain in a mow orstack. 

SWEAT, (swet,) v. i.; pret. and pp. Sweat or Sweat- 
Ep. Swor is obsolete. [Sax. swetan; Sw. svetta ; 
Dan. sveeder; D. zweeten ; G. schwitzen; L. sudo ; Fr. 
suer. 

1. To excrete sensible moisture from the skin. 
Horses sweat; oxen sweat little or not at all. 

2. To toil; to labor ; to drudge. 

He’d have the poets sweat, Waller. 


3. Toemit moisture, as green plants in a heap. 
SWEAT, (swet,) v. t. ‘To emit or suffer to flow from 
the pores; to exude. 
For him the rich Arabia eweals her gums. Dryden. 


2. To cause to excrete moisture from the skin. 
His physicians attempted to sweat him by the most 
werful sudorifics. 
AT’ER, x. One that causes to sweat, 
SWEAT'L-LY, (swet’e-le,) adv. So as to be moist 
with sweat. 
SWEAT’I-NESS, (swet/e-ness,) x. The state of being 
sweaty or moist with sweat. 
SWEATING, (swet!/ing,) ppr. Excreting moisture 
from the skin; throwing out moisture ; exuding. 
2. Causing to emit moisture from the skin. 
SWEAT’ING-BATH, zn. A sudatory ; a bath for pro- 
ducing sensible sweat ; a hypocaust or stove. Cyc. 


Wielding ; causing to Jean; bias- | SWEAT’ING-I-RON, (swet/ing-T-urn,) 2 A kin 
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Wielded ; inclined to one | SWEAT’ING-HOUSE, nz. A house for sweating pers 


sons In sickness. Cyc. 

y , d of 
knife or a piece of ascythe, used to scrape off sweat 
from horses. Cyc. 

SWEAT’ING-ROOM, nr. A room for sweating per- 
sons. 

2. In rural economy; a room for sweating cheese 
and carrying off the supérfluous juices. Cyc. 
SWEAT/ING-SICK’NESS, 2. A febrile epidemi¢e 
disease which prevailed in some countries of Europe, 
but particularly in England, in the I5th and 16th 
centuries, Its first appearance was in the army of 
the earl of Richmond, afterward Henry VII., on 
his landing at Milford Haven, in 1485. The invasion 
of the disease was sudden, and usually marked by a 
local affection producing tho sensation of intense 
heat, afterward diffusing itself over the whole body, 
and immediately followed by profuse sweating, 
which continued through the whole course of the 
disease, Ox till death, which often happened in a few 
hours. Cyc. 
SWEATY, (swet’e,) a Moist with sweat; as, a 

sweaty skin ; a sweaty garment. 
2. Consisting of sweat. 
No nolsy whiffs or sweaty streams. Swift 
3. Laborious ; toilsome ; as, the sweaty forge. 
H Prior. 
SWEDE, x. A native of Sweden. 
2. A Swedish turnip. 

SWE-DEN-COL/GI-AN, ». A follower of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, who claimed to have habitual inter- 
course with the world of spirits, and to have received 
divine instructions from on high. He denied the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and maintained that Jesus 
Christ alone is God. He taught the doctrine of cor- 
respondences, i. e., that there is a spiritual meaning of 
the Scriptures lying back of the literal one, which 
constitutes the only true meaning. Encyc. Am. 

SWE-DEN-BOR/GI-AN-ISM, n. The doctrines of 
the Swedenborgians. 

SWED/ISH, a. Pertaining to Sweden. 

SWED/ISH-TUR'NIP, xn. The Brassica campestris 
or ruta baga, a hard sort of turnip, of two kinds, the’ 
white and the yellow. The latter is most valued. ‘! 


Ce 

SWEEP, v. t.; pret. and pp. Swert. [Sax. swapan, 
sweopan. It seems to be allied to swab, and may be 
formed on the root of- wipe. G. schweifen.] 

1. To brush or rub over with a brush, broom, or 
besom, for removing loose dirt; to clean by brush- 
ing; as, to sweep a chimney or a floor. When we 
say, to sweep a room, We mean to sweep the floor of 
the room; and to sweep the house, is to sweep the 
floors of the house. 

2. To carry with a long, swinging, 
motion ; to carry with pomp. 

And like 2 peacock, sweep along his tail. Shak. 


3. To drive or carry along or off by a long, brushing 
stroke or force, or by flowing on the earth. Thus 
the wind swecps the snow from the tops of the hills; 
a river sweeps away a dam, timber, or rubbish ; a 
flood sweeps away a bridge or a house. Hence, 

4. To drive, destroy, or carry off many at astroke, 
or with celerity and violence ; as, a pestilence 
sweeps off multitudes in a few days. The conflagra- 
tion swept away whole streets of houses. | ; 

I have already « vept the stakes. Dryden. 


5. To rub over. 
Thelr long descending train, 
With rubies edged and sapphires, ewept the plain. Dryden. 
6. To strike with a long stroke. 
Wake into voice each silen’ -’ring, 
And sweep the sounding lyre, Pope. 
7. To draw or drag over ; as, to sweep the bottom 
of a river with a net, or with the bight of a rope, to 
hook an anchor. Mar. Dict. 
SWEEP, v.i. To pass with swiftness and violence, 
as something broad, or brushing the surface of any 
thing ; as, a sweeping rain; a sweeping flood. A fowl 
that flies near the surface of land or water, is said to 
sweep along near the surface. 
2. To pass over or brush along with celerity and 
force ; as, the wind sweeps along the plain. 
3. To pass with pomp; as, a person sweeps along 
with a trail. 
She sweepe it through the court with troops of ladies, Shak. 


4, To move with a long reach; as, a sweeping 
stroke. - Dryden. 
SWEEP, rn. The act of sweeping. 
2. The compass of a stroke; as, a long sweep. 
3. The compass of any turning body or motion; 
as, the sweep of a door. . 
4. The compass of any thing flowing or brushing ; 
as, the flood carried away every thing within its 


or dragging 


sweep. 
5. Violent and general destruction; as, the sweep 
of an epidemic disease. : aunt. 
6. Direction of any motion not rectilinear; as, the 
sweep of a compass, 
7. The mold of a ship when she begins to compass 
in, at the rung heads ; also, any part of a ship shaped 
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by the segment of a circle ; as, a floor-sweep ; a back- 
sweep, &c. 

8 Among refiners of metals, the atmond-furnace. 

9. Among seamen, a name given to large oars, used 
fn small vessels, to impel them during a calm, or to 
increase their speed during a chase, &c, Totten. 

10. The pole or piece of timber moved on a ful- 
crum or post, used to raise and lower a bucket in a 
well for drawing water; written by Bailey, Swirz, 
and in Yorkshire, England, Swaps. 

11. A chimney sweeper. 

Sweep of the tiller; a citcular frame on which the 

tiller traverses in large ships. 

SWEEP’ER, n. One that sweeps. 

\SWEEP/ING, ppr. or a. Brushing over; rubbing with 
a broom or besom ; cleaning with a broom or besom ; 
brushing along; passing over; dragging over. 

SWEEP’ING-LY, adv. By sweeping. 

\SWEEP’INGS, nz. pl. Things collected by sweeping ; 

| rubbish.” Tho sweepings of streets are often used as 
manure. 

SWEEP/-NET, n. [sweep and net.] A large not for 
drawing over a large compass, 

SWEEP/STAKE, n. [sweep and stake.] A man that 
wins all; usually SweersTAREs. Shak, 
SWEEP’/STAKES, zn. pl. The whole money or other 

things staked or won at a horse-race, 

SWEEP’-WASH-ER, n. The person who extracta 
from the sweepings, potsherds, &c., of refinerles of 
gold and silver, the small residuum of precious 
metal, Ure. 

SWEEP’Y, a, Passing with speed and violence over 
a great compass at once. 

The branchra bend before their swsepy sway. 


2. Strutting. 

3. Wavy. 

SWEET, a [Sax. swete; D. roet; G. sissy Sw. svt; 
Dan. sdd; Sans. swad. Qu. L. suavis,] 

1, Agreeable or gratoful to the taste ; as, sugar or 
honey is sweet. 

2, Pleasing to the smell; fragrant; as, a sweet 
Tose 3 sweet odor; sweet incense. Ez, Xxvi.* 

3. Pleasing to the ear; soft; melodious; harmo- 
nious ; as, the sweet notes of a flute or an organ; 
sweet music ; a sweet voice. 

4 Pleasing to the eye; beautiful ; as, a sweet face ; 
@ swoct color or complexion; a sweet form. Shak. 

5. Fresh; not saJt ; as, sect water. Bacon. 

6. Not sour; as, eweet fruits ; sweet oranges. 

7. Mild; soft ; gentle. 

Canst thon bind the sweet Influences of Pleiades? —Job xxxvill. 

& Mild; soft; kind; obliging; as, sweet manuers. 

9. Grateful; pleasing. 

Sweet interchange of hill and valley, Milton, 


10. Making soft or excelient music; as, a sweet 
singer. 

1L Not stale; as, swect butter; the bread is 
ewoet. 

12 Not turned ; not sour; as, sweet milk. 

1% Not putrescent or putrid ; as, the meat is 
sweet, 


SWEET, m, Something pleasin 


Dryden. 


or grateful to the 
mind; as, the swests of domestic life. 
A Bittle bitter mingicd In our cup, Icaves no relish of the sweet, 
cke. 
2. A sweet substance ; particularly, any vegetable 
juice which Js added to wines to improve them. 


Encyc. 

3. A perfume. Prior. Dryden. 

4. A word of endearment. 

5. Sweets, pl.; home-made wines, mead, metheg- 
lin, &c, McCulloch. Also, cane Juice, molasses, 
or other sweet vogetable substance. 

Edwards, West Indies. 
\SWELBT’- AP-PLE,n. [swoectand apple.] Tho Ancona 
| uuamosa, or swevt-sop, which see. Lee, 
ee he a a. [sweet and bread.] The 
pancreas of a calf ; the pancreas of any antmal. 
SWEET’-BRI-ER, n, [sweet and brier.| A shrubby 
ted of the genus Rosa, cultivated for its fragrant 
| smell, 
SWEET!-BROOM, ». [eweet and broom.] A plant. 
| Ainsworth, 
SWEET-CIO’E-LY ». A plant of the genus Scan- 
| dix; and another of the genus Osmorrhiza. 
SWEET-CIS’TUS, n. An evergreen shrub, the Cis- 
| tua Mason, 
'SWEET’-CORN, x. A variety of the maize, of a 
sweet taste, 
‘SWEETEN, (sweet/n,) ». & To make sweet; as, to 
eweelen tea or coffee, 

2. To make pleasing or grateful to the mind; as, 
to sweeten lifo ; to aweeten friendship. 

3. To make mild or kind; as, to sweeten the 
ea To 1 

‘0 make less painful; as, to 
bins: pi 3 a8, to sweeten the cares 


5. To Increase agreeable qualities; as, to sweeten 
the Joys or pleasures of life, 
6. To coften ; to make delicate. 
Correggio bas made his naine tmmortal strength he h 
ven to his figures, and sivuasiodde ik hese — naitoas 
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7. To make pure and salubrious by destroying 
noxious matter; as, to sweeten rooms or apartments 
that have been infected ; to se---ten the air. 

8 To make warm and { ..le; as, to dry and 
sweeten soils, 7 

9. To restore to purity ; as, to sweeten water, butter, 
or meat. 

SWEET’EN, (sweet'n,) v. i. To become sweet. 
Bacon. 
SWEET’EN-ED, pp. or a. Made sweet, mild, or 
grateful. ; 
SWEET’EN-ER, x. He or that which sweetens; he 
that palliates ; that which moderates acrimony. 
SWEET'EN-ING, ppv. Making sweet or grateful. 
SWEET’EN-ING, 2. The act of making sweet ; that 
which sweetens. Ash, 
SWEET’-FLAG, 2. An aromatic plant of the genus 
Acorus, 
SWEET!-GUM, rn. <A tree of the genus Liquidam- 
bar. 


SWEET/HEART, n. A lover or mistress. Shak. 
SWEET/ING, 2, A sweet apple Ascham. 
2. A word of endearment. Shak, 


SWEBT’ISH, a. Somewhat sweet or grateful to the 
taste, Encyc. 
SW EET/ISH-NESS, n. The quality of being sweet- 
ish. ‘ Berkeley. 
SW EET’-JOHNS, (jonz,) x <A plant, a species of 

Dianthus or pink. 
SWEBT’LY, ado, 


In a sweet manner; gratefully ; 
agreeably. 


He sweetly tempered awe, Dryden, 
No poet ever sweetly sung, 
Unless he was, like Puwbus, young, Sui. 


SWEET-MAR/JO-RAM, nz. A very fragrant plant of 
the genus Origanum. 
SWEET-MAUD/LIN, x. A species of Achillea, al- 
lied to milfoil. Loudon. 
SWEET’MEAT, x [sweet and meat.] Fruit pre- 
served with sugar; as peaches, pears, melons, nuts, 

orange peel, and the like. 

SWEET’/NESS, 2. The quality of being sweet, in 
any of its senses ; as gratefulness to the taste, or to 
the smell ; fragrance ; agreeabloness to the ear, mel- 
ody ; as, sweetness of the voice ; sweetness of elocu- 
tion. Middleton. 

2 Agreeableness of manners; softness ; mildness ; 
obliging civility ; a3, sweetness of behavior. 

3. Softness; mildness ; amiableness ; as, swectness 
of temper. 

SWEET’-PEA, 2. A pea cultivated for ornament, an 
annual leguminous plant, of the genus Lathyrus. 

Cyc. 

SWEET-PO-TA’TO, nv. A plant and the eacniaut 
part of its root, the Convolvulus Batatas, a native 
of both Indies and of China. It is the potato of 
Shakspeare and cotemporary writers. Loudon. 

SWEET’-ROOT, 2. The liquorice, or Glycyrrhiza, 

SWEET’-RUSH, x. Another name of the sweet-flag, 
a species of Acorus. 

SWEET’-SCENT-ED, a. [sweet and scent.] Having 

a sweet smell; fragrant. 

SWEET’-SMELL-ING, a. [sweet and smell.] Hav- 
ing a sweet smell ; fragrant. 

SWEET’-SOP,n. An evergreen shrub or tree, Anona 
squamosa, allied to the custard apple. It grows in 
the West Indies, and bears a greenish fruit, sweet 
and pulpy, covered with scales like a pine-apple. 

P. Cye. 

SWEET-SUL/TAN, x. An annual flowering plant, 
Centaurea moscha 

Re nes a, Having a sweet dispo- 
sition, 

SWEET’-TON-ED, a, Having a sweet sound. 

SWEET’-WEED, zn. A plant of the genus Capraria, 
and another of the genus Scoparia. 

SWEET-WIL’LIAM, x The name of several spe- 
cies of pak. of the genus Dianthus. Cyc. 

The Dianthus Barbatus, a species of pink of 
many varieties, Encyc. Lee. 

SWEET-WIL/LOW, nx. A plant, the Myrica gale, or 
Dutch myrtle. Lee. 

SWEET’-WOQD, x. A plant, a species of Laurus, 


: Ce 

SWEET/WORT, n. Any plant of a sweet taste. 

SWELL, ». i. 3 pret. SwetveD; pp. BweLtep. Swor- 
urn is nearly obsolete. [Sax. swellan; D. zwellen; 
G. schwellen; Dan. sveller; Sw. svdlla. Qu. is it not 
from the verb to well, or its root ?] : 

1. To grow larger; to dilate or extend the exterior 
surface or dimensions, by matter added to the inte- 
rior part, or by expansion of the inclosed substance. 
Thus, the legs swell in dropsy ; a bruised part swells ; 
@ tumor swells ; a bladder swells by inflation. 

2. To increase in size or extent by any eddition ; 
as, a river swells, and overflows its banks. 

To rise or bo driven into wayes or billows. In 

a he Se the ocean swells into waves mountain 

gh. 

“a To be puffed up or bloated ; as, to swell with 
pride. 


5. To be bloated with anger; to be exasperated. | SWERV/ING, ppr. 


He spells with rage. 
6. To be inflated ; to belly ; as, swelling sails, 
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7. To be turgid or bombastic; as, swelling words; 
a swelling style. Roscommon, 

8 To protuberate; to bulge out; as, a cask swelle 
in the middle. 

9. To be elated; to rise into arrogance, 

, Your equal mind yet swelle not Into state, — Dryden, 

10. To grow more violent; as,a moderate passion 
may swell to fury. 

ll. To grow upon the view ; to become larger. 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. Shak. 


12, To become larger in amount. Many littl 
debts added, swell to a great amount. 
13. To become louder; as, a sound gradually 
swells as it approaches. 
14, To strut ; to look big. 
Swelling like a turkey-cock, Shak. 


15, To rise in altitude ; as, land swells into hills. 
SWELL, v.t. To increase the size, bulk, or dimen- 
sions of ; to cause to rise, dilate, or increase. Rains 
and dissolving snow swell the rivers in spring, and 
cause floods, Jordan is swelled by the snows of 
Mount Libanus. 

2. To aggravate ; to highten. 

It Js low ebb with the accuser, when such peccadillocs are put to 

swell the charge. Atterbury. 

3. To raise to arrogance ; as, to be swelled with 
pride or haughtiness. é 

4, Toeniarge. These sums swell the amount of 
taxes to a fearful size. These victories served to 
swell the fame of the commander. 

i 5. In music, to augment, as the sound of a note. 
SWELL, n. Extension of bulk. Shak. 
_2. Increase, as of sound; as, the swell of a note, 
or the increase and diminution of sound, crescendo 
and diminuendo, in one continued note. 

3 A gradual ascent or elevation of land; as, an 
extensive plain abounding with little swells. 

4. A wave or billow ; more generally, a succession 
of large waves; as, a heavy swell sets Into the be 
bor. Swell js also used to denote the waves or fluc- 
tuation of the sea after a storm, and the waves that 
roll in and break upon the shore. « ; 

5. In aa organ, a certain number of pipes inclosed 
in a box, which, being uncovered, produce a swell of 


sound. - Busby. 
pe pp. or a. Enlarged in bulk; infiated ; 
tumefied, 


SWELL/ING, ppr. Growing or enlarging in ita di- 
mensions; growing tumid; inflating; growing or 
making louder. 

2, Tumid 3 turgid ; as style or Janguage. 

SWELLING, n. A tumor or any morbid enlarge- 
ment of the natural size; as, a swelling on the hand 
or leg. 

2. Protuberance ; prominence. 


The superficies of such plates are not even, but hve many cavk 
tvs and swellings. Newton. 


3. A rising or enlargement by passion ; as, the 
swellings of anget, grief, or pride. Tatler. 
SWELT, for Swewvep, is not in use. Spenser. 
SWELT, v. i. ([Sax. sweltan; Goth. swiltan} ga-swil- 
tan, to perish, to die; properly, to fail, toswoon. Qu. 
is not this formed on the root of wilt ?} . 

To faint ; to swoon.” [ Obs.] Chaucer. 
SWELT, v. t. To overpower, a9 with heat; to cause 
to faint. [Obs.] [We now uso Sweitzr.}] Hall. 
SWELT’ER, 2.4. [from szeclt.] To be overcome and 

faint with heat 3 to be ready to perish with heat, 
SWELT’ER, v.t To oppress with heat. Bentley. 
SV’ELT’/ER-ED, pp. Oppressed with heat. 
SWELT’ER-ING, ppr. Fainting or languishing with 
heat ; oppressing with heat, 
SWELT’RY, a. Suffcceting with heat; 
with heat; sultry. [See Sunray, which 
a contraction of SweEvtrr.] 
SWEPT, pret. and pp. of Sweep. 
SWERD, for Swarp, is not in use. 
SWERVE, (swerv,) v.%. [D. zwerven, to swerve, to 
rove. In sense it coincides with the verb to swarm, 
and in German it is rendered schwirmen. It seems 
to be formed on warp, and all may spring from the 
root of veer, See Vary.] : 


oppressive 
is probably 


1. To wander ; to rove. Sidney.) 
The swerving vines on the tall elms prevail. Dryden. 
2, To wander from any line prescribed, or from a 


rule of duty ; to depart from what is established by 
law, duty, or custom ; to deviate, 
I swerve not from thy commandments, Com. Prayers 
Thoy swerve from the strict letter of the law. Clarerdon, 
Many who, through the contagion of evil example, swor@ 
exceedingly from the rules of their holy religion, Atterbury, 
3. To hend; to incline. Milton. 
4. To climb or move forward by winding or turn- 


ing. 
The tree was bigh; 
Yet olmbly up from bough to bough I ewerved, Dryden. 
[une usé of the word coincides with that of Swann, 
which see, 
Roving ; wandering; deviating 
from any rule or standard ; inclining ; climbing or 
> moving by winding and turning. 
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SWERV‘ING, n. The act of wandering; deviation 
from any rule, law, duty, or standing. 
BWE/VEN, x. <A dream. Wiclif. 
SWIFT, a. ete swift, from swifan, to turn, to rove, 
to wander, to whirl round; D. zweeren, to rove, to 
héver, to fluctuate; Dan. svever; Sw. svdfva; G. 
schweoen, to wave, soar, or hover. The latter appear 
to be formed on the root of wave. See Swiven and 
Wart.] 4 
1. Moving a great distance, or over a large space 
in a short time; moving with celerity or velocity ; 
fleet ; rapid; quick; speedy. We say, swift winds, 
a swift stream, swift lightnings, swift motion, swift as 
thought, a fowl! swift of wing, a man swift of foot. 
Swift is applicable to any kind of motion. 
2. Ready ; prompt. 
Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath, — 
James i, 
3. Speedy; that comes without delay. 
‘There shall be false teachers among you, who shall privily bring 
in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought 
ay tear bring upon themselves swift destruction. —2 
SWIFT, x. The current of astream, [Little used.] 
Walton. 
2. In domestic affairs, a reel or tyrning instrument 
for winding yarn. [This is a sense directly from the 
Sazon verb.] 
3. A bird, a species of swallow, so called from the 
rapidity of its flight. Derham. 
4, The common newt or eft, a species of lizard. 


Cyc. 
SWIFT’ER, 7. Ima ship, a rope used to confine the 
bars of the capstan in their sockets, while men are 
turning it; also, a rope used to encircle a boat longi- 
tudinally, to strengthen and defend her sides from 
the impulse of other boats. Swifters, also, are two 
shrouds fixed on the starboard and larboard sides of 
the lower masts, above all the other shrouds, to give 
the masts additional security 
SWIFT’ER, v. t. To stretch, as shrouds by tackles, 
SWIFT‘ER, a. [comp. of Swirt.] More swift. 
SWIFT'EST, a. [sup. of Swirt.] Most swift. 
Set oee a. Nimble. 
SWIFT’-HEEL-ED, a. Swift-foot ; rapid. 
SWIFT’LY, adv. Fleetly ; rapidly ; with celerity ; 
' with quick motion or velucity. 
SWIFT'NESS, n. Speed; rapid motion ; quickness ; 
i celerity ; velocity ; rapidity. Swiftness is a word of 
general import, applicable to every kind of motion, 
and to every thing that moves; as, the swiftness of a 
bird ; the swiftness of a stream; swiftness of descent 
in a falling body; swiftness of thought, &c. 
SWIG, v.t. ori. [Ice. swiga. Qu. suck.] 
To drink by large draughts ; to suck greedily. 


. Grose. 
SWIG, x. A large draught. [Vulgar.] 
2. In seamen’s language, a pulley with ropes which 
are not parallel. 
SWIG, v.t. [Sax. swigan, to weer 
To castrate, as a ram, by binding the testicles 
tight with a string, so that they mortify and slough 
off. [ Local. Cyc. 
SWILL, v. t. (Sax. swelgan, swylgan, to swallow.] 
1. To drink grossly or greedily ; as,to swill down 
great quantities of liquors. Arbuthnot. 
2. To wash; to drench. Shak. 
3. To inebriate ; to swell with fullness. 
1 should be loath 
To meet the rudeness and swilled inaolence 
Of such late wassailers. Milton, 
SWILL, v. i. To be intoxicated. [Obs.] Whately. 
SWILL, 2. Large draughts of liquor; or drink taken 
in excessive quantities. 
%. The wash or mixture of liquid substances, 
given to swine; called in some places SwiLiinos. 
SWILL/ED, pp. Swallowed grossly in large quan- 
tities, 
SWILL/ER, x. One who drinks voraciously. 
SWILL'ING, pyr. Swallowing excessive quantities 
of liquors. 
SWILL/INGS, x. pl. Swill. S 
SWIM, v. 7; pret. Swam; pp. Swum. [Sax. swim- 
man; D. zwemmen, to swim ; z en, to swoon; G. 
schwemmen, schwimmen; Dan, svimler, summer; Sw. 
anima, to swoon.] 
1. To float 3 to be supported on water or other flu- 
id; nottosink. Most species of wood will swim in 
water. Any substance will swim, whose specific 
vity is less than that of the fluid in which it is 
immersed. : 
2. To move progressively in water by means of the 
motion of the hands and feet, or of fins. In Paris, 
boys are taught to swim by instructors appointed for 
that purpose. Js xxv. 
—_ In with me Into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point, Shak, 
3. To float ; to be borne along by a current. In 
ajl states there are men who will swim with the tide 


of ig ine opinion. 
‘o glide along with a smooth motion, or witha 
waving motion, 


Bhe with aod and with swimming galt. Shak. 
A hovering mist camo swimming othe sight, Dryden, 


i 


SWI 


5. To be dizzy or vertiginous; to have a waving 
motion of the head, or a sensation of that kind, ora 
reeling of the body. ‘The head swims when we walk 
on high. 

6. ‘Lo he floated ; to be overflowed or drenched ; 
as, the earth swims in rain. Spectator. 

Sudden the ditches swell, the meadows swim. Thomson. 

All the night f inake my bed to swim; | water my couch with 

my cars, — Ps. vi. 
7. To overflow ; to abound; to have abundance. 
They now swim in joy. Milton, 
SWIM, v.t To pass or move on; as, to swim a 
stream, Deer are known to swim rivers and sounds. 

Sometimes he thought to swim the stormy main, Dryden, 

2. To immerse in water that the lighter parts may 
swim ; as, to swim wheat for seed. Encyc. 

SWIMM,n. Tho bladder of fishes, by which they are 
said to be supported in water. CWe 
SWIM/MER, 7. One that swims, 

2. A protuberance on the leg of a horse. 

Far. Dict. 

3. An order of birds that swim are called swim- 
mers. They are webfooted, as the duck and goose. 

SWIM/MING, ppr. or a. Fioating on a fluid ; moving 
on a fluid; having a waving or reeling motion; 
overflowing ; abounding. 

SWIM’MING, a. The act or art of moving on the 
water by means of the limbs; a floating. 

2. Dizziness. ; 

SWIM’/MING-LY, adv. Smoothly ; without obstruc- 
tion ; with great success, [Vote elegant.] 

SWIN'DLE, (swin’dl,) v. t. [D. zwendelen.] 

To cheat and defraud grossly, or with deliberate 
artifice ; as, to swindle a man out of his property. 

SWIN'DLED, pp. Grossly cheated and defrauded. 

SWIN’/DLER, n. [G. schwindler.] 

A cheat; a rogue; one who defrauds grossly, or 
one who makes a practice of defrauding others by 
impositiort or deliberate artifice. 

SWIN’/DLING, ppr. or a, Cheating; defrauding. 
SWIN'DLING, x, The act of defrauding ; knavery. 
SWINE, z. sing. and pl. [Sax. swin; Sw. and Dan. 
svin; D. zwyn; G. schwein; L. suinus. It is found in 
the Fr. marsouin, a porpoise; L. mare, the sea, and 
swine ; the seahog; Port. suino, pertaining to swine ; 
Polish, svinia ; Bohemian, swine; Corn. swynia.] 
hog; a pachydermatous mammal of the genus 
Sus, which furnishes man with a Jarge portion of his 
most nourishing food. The fat or lard of this animal 
enters into various dishes in cookery. The swine is 
a heavy, stupid animal, and delights to wallow in the 


mire, 
SWINE/-BREAD, (-bred,) 7. A Kind of plant, truffle. 


‘ Bailey. 
swine'-coat,} nm. <A hog-sty ; a pen for swine. 
SWINE/-€RUE, cat. 

SWINE/-GRASS, a. A plant, knot-grass. Ainsworth. 
SWINE/HERD, n. [swine and herd.| A keeper of 
swine. Tusser. 
SWINE/-OAT, n. [swine and oat.] A kind of oats, 
cultivated for the use of pigs, as in Cornwall ; the 


Avena nuda of botanists. Cyc. 
SWINE/-PIPE, n. [swine and pipe.] A species of 
thrush, the red-wing. Ed. Encyc. 


SWINE/-POX, x. A variety of the chicken-pox, with 
acuminated vesicles containing a watery fluid; the 
water-pox. Good. 

SWINLE’S’-E€RESS, n. A species of cress, of the 

enus Coronopus or Cochlearia. 

SWINE’-STONE, 2. oe and stonc.] A name 
given to those kinds of limestone which, when rub- 
bed, emit a fetid odor, resembling that of naphtha 
combined with sulphureted hydrogen; also called 
StTINKsTONE. Cyc. 

SWINE/-STY,7. A sty or pen for swine. 

SWINE/-THIS-TLE, (-this‘l,) rn A plant, the sow- 
thistle. YC. 

SWING, v.7.; pret. and pp. Swuna. [G. schwingen, 
to swing, to brandish, to beat with a swingle-staff ; 
D. zwingelen, to beat ; Sw. svinga; Dan. sving or, to 
swing, to brandish,to soar. It seems that this is the 
Sax. swingan, to beat, strike, flagellate, whence to 
swingle ‘a Swing seems to be formed on the root 
of wag. 

1. To move to and fro, as a body suspended in the 
alr; to wave ; to vibrate. 
I tried if a cle ome would swing faster, or continue swinging 
longer in our receiver, if exhausted, Boyle. 
2. To practice swinging; as, a man swings for 
health or pleasure. 
3. To move or float ; also, to turn round an an- 
chor ; a8, a ship swings with the tide. Mar. Dict. 
4. ‘To be hanged. D. Webster. 
SWING, v.t. To make to play loosely ; to cause to 


wave or vibrate; as a body suspended in the air. 
2. To whirl round in the air. 
Swing thee in air, then dash thes down. Milton, 


3. To wave; to move to and fro; as, a mau 
swings his arma wien he walks. 

He swings his tail, and swiftly turns him round, Dryden. 

4. To brandish ; to flourish. : 


sWwl 


SWING,» A w ving or vibratory motion ; oscilla-' 
tion ; as, the swing of a pendulum. 
2. Motion from one side to the other. A haughty) 
man struts or Walks with a swing. © 
3, A line, cord, or other thing suspended and 
banging loose; also, an apparatus suspended for 
persons to swing in. 
4. Influence or power of a body put in motion. 
The rai that batters down the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness of bis poise, Shak, 
5. Free course ; unrestrained liberty or license. 
Take thy swing. Drydea, 
To prevent any thing which may prove an obstacle co the full 
swing of his genius, urke, 
6. The sweep or compass of a moving body. 
7. Unrestrained tendency ; as, the prevailing swing 
of corrupt nature ; the swing of propensities, 
South. Glanville. 
SWING’-BRIDGE, x. [swing and bridge.] A bridge 
that may be moved by swinging; used on canals. 
SWINGE, (swinj,) v. t. [Sax. swingan, supro.] 
1. To beat soundly ; to whip; to bastinade ; to 
chastise ; to punish. 


You swinged me for my love, Shak. 
And ewinges his own vices in his son. Dryden, 
2. To move as a lash. Milton. 


[Wot in use. 

This verb is obsolescent and fade 

SWINGE, (swinj,) x. A sway ; 2 swing; the sweep 
of any thing in motion. [Wot in use.] Waller. — 

SWINGE’~BUCK-LER, (swinj/buck-ler,)x. A bully ; 
one who pretends to feats of arms. [Vot in use. 


S 
SWIN"GEL, (swing’gl,) x. That part of a flail which 
falls on the grain in threshing. [Various dialects] 
Halliwell, 
SWING’ER, xn. One who swings; one who hurls. 
SWING/ING, ppr. or a. [from swing.] Waving; vi- 
brating ; brandishing. | 
SWING’ING, x. The act of swinging; an exercise 
for health or pleasure. 
SWING’ING, ppr. of Swince. Beating soundly. . 

2. a. Huge; very large. [Vulgar] ‘ 
SWING/ING-LY, adv. Vastly; hugely. [Vulgar] 
SWIN'GLE, (swing’gl,)v-i. [from swing.] fo dan- 

gle ; to wave hanging. 

2. To swing for pleasure. [Not in use.] 
SWIN’GLE, (swing’gl,) v. t. [Sax. swingan, to beat. 

See Swina.] \ 
To beat; to clem flax by beating it with a wooden 
instrument resembling a large knife, and called in 
New England a Swinewine-Knire. Flax is first 
broke and then swingled. , 
SWIN"’GLE, n. In wire-works, a wooden spoke 
fixed to the barrel that draws the wire; also, a 


crank. Cyc. | 

SWIN'’GLED, (swing’gld,) pp. Beat and cleaned by 
a swingling-knife. 1 

SWIN’GLE-TREE, 7. A whiffle-tree or whipple- 
tree. [See Srncie-Tree. 

SWIN'’GLING, ppr. Beating and cleaning, as flax. 

SWIN!'GLING-KNIFE, ) x. A wooden instrument 

SWIN'GLE, like a Jarge knife, about 
two feet long, with one thin edge, used for cleaning 
flax of the shives, 

SWIN’'GLING-TOW, x. The coarse part of flax, 
separated from the finer by swingling and hatch- 
eling. 

SWING/-PLOW, n. A plow without a fore- 

SWING/_PLOUGH, { wheel under the beam. 

Gardner. 

SWING’-TREE, x. [s-ving and tree.] The bar of a 
carriage to which the traces are fastenea. In Amer 
ica, it is often or generally called the WHiFrrLe-Tree, 
or WuirrLe-TREE. 

SWING/-WHEEL, 2. [swing and wheel, 
piece, the wheel which drives the pendulum. 


In a time- 
Ina 


watch or balance clock, it is called the Crown- 
WHeeEL Cyc. 
SWIN’ISH, a. [from swine.] Befitting swine ; like 


swine ; gross; hoggish ; brutal; as, a swinisk drunk: 
ard or sot; swinish gluttony. 
SWIN‘ISH-LY, adv. i a swinish manner. 
SWINK, v. i. “[Sax. swincan.] 


To labor ; to toil; to drudge. [Obs.] Spenser, 
SWINK, v. t. To overlabor. [Obs.] Milton} 
SWINK, 2. Labor; toil; drudgery. [Obs.] Spenser 
SWINK’ER, x». Ataborer; a plowman, [Obs.} 

Chaucer. 


SWIPE, 2. A swape or sweep, which see. 
SWIP’PER, a. [Sax. swipan, to move quick.] 
Nimble; quick, [Vot in sis) 
SWISS, n. A native of Switzerland or Swisserland} 
2, The Janguage of Switzerland. 
SWITCH,n. [Sw. svege. 
1. A small, flexible twig or rod. 
al, Mauritania leads a horse by a thread with one 
+ Eocene in the other hols a #witch, u ‘Addison. 
2. On railways, a movable part of the rail for 
transferring a car from one track to another. " 
SWITCH, v. t. To strike with a small twig or rod; 
to ber* ; to lash, Chapman, _ 
pid vi. To walk witha jerk. [Obsolete or lo- 
cal. 
et 
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AWITCHEL, n. Abeverage made of molasses and | SWORD/-PLAY-ER, 2. 


water. New En~land, 

SWIV'EL, (swiv'l,) n. [from Sax. swifan, to turn or 
whirl round; or from the root of whifie, which see. 
In D. weifelen is to palter, to waver, to whifile.] 

1. A ring which turns upon a otaplo; or a strong 
link of iron used in mooring ships, and which per- 
mits the bridles to be turned round; any ring or sta- 
ple that turns. Mar. Dict. 

_2. A small cannon or piece of artillery, carrying a 
shot of half a pound, fixcd in a swivel or in a eocket 
on the top of a ship’s side, stern, or bow, or in her 
tops, in such a manner as to be turned in any direc- 

_ tion. ’ Mar. Dict. Brande. 

SWIV'EL, (swiv'l,) v. & To turn on a staple, pin, or 

ivot. 

SWIV'EL-HOOQK, n. A hook that turns in the end 

of an iron block strap, for the ready taking the turns 

out of a tackle. Cyc. 

SWOB, 2. Amop. [See Swas.] 

SWOB, v. % To clean or wipe witha swob. [See 
8w a 

SWoOB’BER, n. One who swabs or cleans with a 
mop. [See Swasper. 

‘2, Swobbers ; four privileged cards, only used inci- 
dentally in betting at the game of whist. Swift. 
SWOLL’EN, } pp. of SwE 1; irregular and obsolescent. 
SWOLN, } The regular participle, SweLuzp, is 

to be preferred. 
SWOM, old pret. of Swim, ia obsolete. 
Swoum and Swam. 
SWOON, v.i. [Sax. aswunan. Qu. wane, vain, van- 
ish. 

‘0 faint ; to sink into a fainting fit, in which there 
is an apparent suspension of the vital functions and 
mental powers. 

The most in years ewooned first away for pain. Dryden. 

He seemed ready to swoon away in the surprise of Joy. Tatler, 


SWOON, 2. A fainting fit ; lipothymy ; syncope. 


Coxe. 
SWOON'ING, por. 
SBWOONIING, nz. 


SWOOP, ». t. 
same root. 
1. To fallon at once and seize; to catch while on 
the wing; a3, a hawk swoops a chicken; a Kito 
swoops up a Mouse. 
To seize; to catch up ; to take with 1sweep. 


We now use 


Fainting away. 
Tho act of fainting; syncope. 
Hall. 


[This is probably from sweep, or the 


Glanville. 
. To pass with violence. [Wot in use.] Drayton. 
SWOOP, v. i. To pass with pomp. Drayton. 


BWOOP, 2. A falling on and seizing, as of a rapa- 
cious fowl on his prey. 
The eagle fell—and carried away a whdle litter of cubs at a 
swoop. L’Estrange. 
SWOP, v.t. To exchange; 


» 
to barter; to give one 
commodity for another. 


[See Swar.] This is a common word, but not in. 


elegant use. : 
BWORD, (sword or sord,) n. [Sax. sword, sweord; G. 
schwert; D. zwaard; Dan. sverd; Sw. svard. 
1. An offensive weapon worn at the side, and 
used by hand either for thrusting or cutting, 
2. Figuratively, destruction by war. 
T will bring a sword upon you, —Lev. xxvi. Ia li, 
3. Vengeance or justice. 
She quits the balance, and resigns the sword, 
4, Emblem of authority and power. 
The ruler —beareth not the sword in vain. — Rom, xiii 
5. War; dissension. 
I came not to send peace, but a sword. — Matt. x. 
6. Emblem of triumph and protection. 
The Lord —the sword of thy excollence. — Deut. xxxiii. 
SWORD/’-BEAR-ER, 2. [sword and Vear.] An officer 
in the city of London, who carrics a sword as an 


Dryden, 


goes abroad. 
SWORD/-BELT, nx. 
which a sword is suspenéed and borne by the side. 
SWORD’-BLADE, n. [sword and blade.] The blade 
or cutting part of a sword, 
SWORD/ED, a. Girded with a sword, Milton. 
SWORD’ER, x. A soldior; a cut-throat. [ot in use.] 
Shak. 


SWORD!-FIGHT, (-fite,)n. [sword and fight.] Fenc- 
ing; a combat or trial of skill with parde 

®WORD’FISH, n. [sword and fish.] A genus of fish- 
es, called, in ichthyology, XirH1as; 60 named from 
the nose, snout, cs upper jaw, which is shaped like 
a sword. Cyc. 

BWORD-GRASS, n. [sword ond grass.) A kind of 
sedge giader ; the sweet rush, a species of Acorus, 


Ainsworth. Cyc. 
SWORD!-KNOT, (-not,) x. [sword and knot.} A 
ribbon tied to the hilt of a sword. Pope. 
SWORD’-LAW, n. [sword and law.] Violence ; gov- 
ernment by force, Milton. 
SWORD’LESS, a, Destitute of a sword. 
SWORD’-MAN, n, [sword and man.] A soldier; a 
fighting man. Ss 
am a 


| SYD-NE/AN, )a. 
emblem of Justice befure the lord mayor when he SYD-NE/IAN, 


SYL 


power and player.) A fen- 

cer; a gladiator; one who exhibits his skill in the 
use of the sword. Hakewill. 

SWORD/-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a [sword and shape] 
Ensiform ; shaped like a sword ; as, a sw0rd-shape 
leaf. Martyn. 

SWORE, pret. of Swear. 

SWORN, pp. or a. from Swear. The officers or gov- 
ernment are sworn to a faithful discharge of their 
duty. ‘ 

Sworn friends is a phrase equivalent to determined, 
close or firm friends. 


Iam sworn brother, sweet, 


To grim necessity. Shak. 
Sworn enemies ard determined or irreconcilable en- 
emies. 
SWOUND, v.i. Toswoon. [Wotinuse.] Shak. 


SWUM, pret. and pp. of Swim. 
SWUNG, pret. and pp. of Swina. 


[Sax.] Related by blood. [Obs.] 


SYB, { y 

SIB, 

SYB’ Tee n. [from Sybaris, an ancient Italian 
town. 

A person devoted to luxury and pleasure. 
SYB-A-RIT’I€, | a. [From Sybarite, inhabitants 
SYB-A-RIT/I€-AL, of Sybaria, in Italy, who were 

proverbially voluptuous. } 

Luxurious ; wanton. 
SYC’A-MINE. See Sycamore. 

SY€’A-MORE, x ([Gr. cuxapivos, cuxopopos, from 
ovkos, a fig, and popus.] 

A species of fig-tree. The name is also incorrectly 

given to the Acer pseudo-platanus, a species of ma- 
ple. Cyc. Lee. 


Bp. Hall. 


The sycamore, (falsely so called,) or plane-tree of 


North America, is the Platanus occidentalis of Lin- 
neus, commonly called Burron-Woop, or Corton- 


REE. 

SY€’A-MORE-MOTH, 2. A large snd beautiful moth, 
or night-butterfly, so called because its caterpillar 
feeds on the leaves of the sycamore. Cye. 

SY-CEE’, n. In China; silver in the form 

SY-CEEF/-SIL/VER, of small half globes, bearing 
the stamp of the office that issues it, and used as a 
currency. Pincent. Brande. 

SYC/ITE, n. [Gr. cvxos, a fig.] 

Fig-stone; a name which some authors give to 
nodules of flint or pebbles which resemble a fig. [Wot 
used, } Cyc. 

SY-€6/MA, 2. [Gr. cvxov, a fig.] 

A tumor shaped like a fig. 

SY€/O-PHAN-CY, n. [Infra.] Originally, informa- 
tion of the clandestine exportation of figs; hence, 
mean tale-bearing ; obsequious flattery ; servility. 

SY€/O-PHANT, x. [Gr. cuxogavrn; cvxos, a fig, and 
gatyw, to discover. 

Originally, an informer against those who stole 
figs or exported them contrary to law, &c. Hence, in 
time it came to signify a tale-bearer or informer, in 
general; hence, a parasite; a mean flatterer; espe- 
cially, a flatterer of princes and great men ; hence, 
a deceiver ; an impostor. Its most general use is in 
the sensé of an cbsequious flatterer or parasite. —~ 


Encyc. Potter’s Antig. 
SY€'O-PHANT, v.t To play the sycophant ; 
SYC’O-PHANT-IZE,§ to flatter meanly and offi- 
ciously ; to inform or tell tales for gaining favor. 
SY€-O-PHANT'JE, a. Tale-bearing ; more generally, 
obsequiously flattering ; parasitic; courting favor by 
mean adulation. 
2. Sycophantic plants, or parasites, are ouch as ad- 
here to other plants, and depend on them for sup- 


port. 

SY€’O-PHANT-RY,2. Mean and officious tale-bear- 
ing or adulation. Barrow. 
SY-€0/SI8, x. A tubercular eruption upon thé scalp, 

or bearded part of the face. 
Denoting a species of white earth 
brought from Sidney Cove, in South 


Wales. Kirwan, 


[sword and belt.] A belt by| SY’EN-ITE, 2. A compound granular rock composed 


of quartz, hornblende, and feldspar, of a grayish 
color; so called because there are many ancient 
monuments consisting of this rock,gbrought from 
Syene, in Upper Egypt. It differs from granite only 
in containing hornblende instead of mica. 
Lunier. Dana. 
SRE, n. Asmall brook or rill in low ground. [Lo- 
eal, 
sYL-LABITE, a, [from syllable] Pertaining to 
SYL-LAB’I€-AL,$ a syllable or syllables; as, syl- 
labic accent, 
2. Consisting of a syllable or syllables; as, a syl- 
labic augment, 
SYL-LAB/IC-AL-LY, adv, In a syllabic manner. 
BYL-LAB-I-CA’/TION, 2. The act of forming sylla- 
bles; the act or method of dividing words into sylla- 
A. 


les, 3 
SYL/LA-BLE, n. [L. syllaba; Gr. cvddaGn, from 
Se MaKe ati, to comprehend; cvy and AapGavw, to 
e.j 
1. A letter, or a combination of letters, uttered to- 
gether, or at a single effort or impulse of the voice. 


SYM 


A vowel may form a syllable by itself, as a, the de- 
finitive, or in amen; o in even; o in orer, and the 


{ like. A syllable may also be formed of a vowel and 


one consunant, as in go, do, in, at; or a syilable may 
be forined by a vowel with two articulations, one 
preceding, the other following it, as in can, but, tun; 
or a syllable may consist of a combination of conso- 
nants, with one vowel or diphthong, as strong, short, 
camp, voice. , 

A syllable sometimes forms a word, and is then 
significant, as in go, run, write, sun, moor. In other 
cases a syllable is morely a part of a word, and by 
itself is not significant. Thus ac, in actioe, has no 
signification. y 

At least une vowel, or open sound, is essential to 
the formation of a syllable; hence in every word 
there must be as many syllables as there are single 
vowels, or single vowels and diphthongs. A word 
is called according to the number of syllables it con- 
tains, viz.:— ; 

Monosyllable; a word of onc syllable. 
Dissyllable; a word of two syliablesn 
Trisyllablc; & word of three syllables, 
Polysyllabie ; a word of many sy lables. 

2. A small part of a senterice or discourse ; some- 
thing very concise. This account contains not a syl- 
lable of truth. 

Before a syllable of the law of God waa written. Hooker. 


SYL’LA-BLE, »v. t To utter; te articulate. [Wot 
4 Milton, 


used. 
SYL’LA-BUB, n. Acompound drink made of wine 
and mijk ; a different orthography of Situasvus. 
hee: n. [L., from the same source as sylla- 
bie. 


An abstract ; a compendium containing the heads 


of a discourse, &c. 
SYL-LEP’SIS, m [Gr. cvrAAnync. See Syrrasye. 

1. In grammar, a figure by which we conceive the 
setse of wurds otherwise than the words import, 
and construe them according to the intention of the 
author ; otherwise called Susstirution. 

2. The agreement of a verb or adjective, not with 
the word next to it, but with some other word in the 
sentence, to which a preference is given; as, rez et 
regina beati. Andrews & Stoddard. 

SYL/LO-GISM,n. [L. syllogismus ; Gr. ovdoycopos; 
ovy, witb, and Acyw, to speak ; AoytCopar, to think. 

A form of reasoning, or argument, consisting ©! 
three propositions, of which the two first are called 
the premises, and the last the conclusion., In this ar- 
gument, the conclusion necessarily follows from the 
premises ; so that if the two first propositions are 
truc, the conclusion must be true, and the niente 
amounts to demonstration. Thus: 

A plant has not the power of locomotion 

An oak is a plant ; 

Therefore an oak has not the power of locomotion, 

These propositions are denominated the major, the 
minor, and the conclusion. 

SYL-LO-GIS/TIE, a. Pertaining to a syllogism, 
SYL-LO-GIS/TI€-AL, { gonsisting of a syllogism, 
or of the form of reasoning by syllogisms ; as, syllo- 
istic arguments or reasoning. 
SYL-LO-GIS’/TI€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a syl- 
logism ; by means of syllogisms; as, to reason or 
prove hk INE 
SYL-LO-GI-ZA’/TION, 2. A reasoning by syllogisms, 
Harris. 
SYL’LO-GIZE, v. i. To reason by syllogisms. 
Men have endeavored to teach boys to eyllogize, or to frame 
arguments and refute them, without real knowledge, Watts. 
SYL’/LO-GIZ-ER, x. One who reasona by syllogisma, 
SYL’LO-GIZ-ING, ppr. Reasoning by syilogisms. 
SYLPH, jsilf,) n. [tr sylphide; Gr. otAdn, a moth; a 


| beetle, ] 
An imaginary being inhabiting the air. 
SYLPH'ID, 2. Tre. sylphide.] [ Temple. Pope. 


A diminutive of Syirx. 
SYLPH’-LIKE, a. Resembling a sylph. 
SYL’VA, 2. rise a wood or furest.] In poetry, a po- 
etical piece composed in a start, or kind of trans 
2. A collection of poetical pieces of various kinds, 


Ce 
3. A work containing a botanical deseieianee the 
forest trees of any region or country ; as Michaux?s 
Sylva Americana, 
4, The forest trees themselves of any rogicn cz 
country. 
SYL/VAN. See Sirvan. 
SYL’VAN, xn. A fabled deity of the wood; a satyr; 
a faun ; sometimes, perhaps, a rustic, 
Her private orchards, walled on every side, 

To lawless eylvans all access denied, Pope, 
SYL/VAN-ITE, n. Native tellurium, a metallic sub- 
stance discovered in Transylvania. 7 Ure, 
SYL/VATE, n. A compound of sylvic acid with a 


base. 

SYL’VI€ AC'ID, n. A crystallizable substance ob- 
tained from colophony, or common rosin, by the ac- 
tion of alcohol. § Cooley. Graham. 

SPAEOE af fl guttin Gr cod 

n. [L. symbolum ; Gr. cvpBodov ; cv, with 
and Badiw, to throw; cvpBaddw, to compares] 
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SYM 


! 1. The sign or representation of any moral thing 


by the images or properties of natural things. Thus 

the lion is the symbol of courage; the lamb is the 

symbol of meekness or patience. Symbols are of va- 
rious kinds ; as types, enigmas, parables, fables, al- 
legories, emblems, hieroglyphics, é&c. Encyc. 

2. An emblem or representation of something else. 
Thus in the eucharist the bread and wine are called 
symbols of the body and blood of Christ. 

3. A letter or character which is significant. The 
Chinese letters are most of them symbols. The sym- 
Sols in algebra are arbitrary. 

4. In medals, a certain mark or figure representing 
a being or thing; as a trident is the symbol of Nep- 
tune, the peacock of Juno, &c. 

5. Among Christians, an abstract or compendium ; 
the creed, or a summary of tae articles of religion. 

: Baker, 

6. Lot; sentence of adjudication. [JWVot in use.] 

B Taylor. 

SYM-BOL’‘I€, a. Representative ; exhibiting or 

SYM-BOL‘I€-AL,§ expressing by resemblance or 
signs ; as, the figure of an eye is symbolical of sight 
and knowledge. The ancients had their symbolical 
mysteries. 

The sacrament is a representation of Christ’s death, by such 
symbolical actions as he appointee. ylor. 
Symbolical philosophy is the philosophy expressed 
by hieroglyphics. 

SYM-BOL/I€-AL-LY, adv. By representation or re- 
semblan. of properties; by signs; typically. Cour- 
age is symbolically represented by a lion. 

SYM-BOL/I€S, 2. The science of creeds. 

SYM’BOL-ISM, x. Among chemists, consent of parts. 

Encye. 

SYM-BOL-I-ZA/TION, n. [See Symnorizz.] The 

act of symbolizing ; resemblance in properties. 


Brown. 
SYM’BOL-IZE, vi. [Fr. symboliser.] 
1. To have a resemblance of qualities or proper- 
\ ties. 

The pleasing of color symbolizeth with the pleasing of a single 
tone to the ear; but the pleasing of order doth symbolize 
with harmony, on. 

They both symbolize in this, that they love to look upon them- 

selves through multiplying glasses. Howell. 
, 2. To agree ; to hold the sam) faith or religious be- 
piiet. 

The believers in pretended miracles have always previously sym- 

5 bolized with the performers of them, G, S. Faber. 
SYM'BOL-IZE, v.t. To make to agree in properties, 
2. To make representative of something. 


Some symbolize the same from the mystery of its colors, Brown, 


8SYM’BOL-IZ-ED, pp. Made to agree in properties, 
SYM’BOL-IZ-ING, ppr. Representing by some prop- 
erties in common; making to agree or resemble in 
roperties. 
SYM-BOL/O-GY, n. [Gr. cvpGodoy and doyos.] 

The art of expressing by symbols. 
SYM’ME-TRAL, a. [from symmetry.] Commensura- 
ble More. 
SYM-ME/TRI-AN, jn. [from symmetry.] One emi- 
SYM’ME-TRIST, nently studious of proportion 
or symmetry of parts, Sidney. Wotton. 
SYM-MET’RI€-AL, a. [from symmetry.] Proportion- 
al in its parts ; having its parts in due proportion as 

to dimensions ; as, a symmetrical body or building. 
2. In botany, flowers are symmetrical when the seg- 
ments of the calyx; the petals, and the stamens, are 

regular, equal, and alike. Lindley. 
Symmetrical solids; a name given by Legendre to 
solids which, though equal and similar, can not be 
brought to coincide with each other, or to occupy the 
same portion of space. A man’s two hands afford 

an example of symmetrical solids. Brande. 
8YM-MET’RI€-AL-LY, adv. With due proportion of 


arts. 
8YM-MET’RIC-AL-NESS, n. State or quality of be- 
ing symmetrical. 
®YM’/ME-TRIZE, v. t. To make proportional in its 
parts ; to reduce to i hag nl Burke. 
SYM’ME-TRIZ-ED, pp. Made proportional. 
BYM’ME-TRIZ-ING, ppr. Reducing te symmetry. 
BYM'ME-TRY, n. [Gr. cvpuerpca; ocvv, w&h, to- 
‘gether, and pwerpov, measure ; peTpew, to Measure; 
Fr. symetrie: It. and Sp. simetria, 

A due proportion of the several parts of a body to 
each other ; adaptation of the dimensions of the sev- 
eral parts of a thing to each other ; or the union and 
conformity of the members of a work to the whole. 
Symmetry arises from the proportion, which the 
Greeks call analogy, which is the relation of con- 
formity of all the parts to a certain measure ; as, the 
symmetry of a building or an animal body. Cyc. 

ODniform , in erchitecture, is where the 
same ordonnance reigns throughout the whole. 

Respective symmetry i¢ where only the opposite 
sides are equal to each other. Ce 

8YM-PA-THET'I€, Kg [Fr. sympathique. See 
SYM-PA-THET’I€-AL, Surin.) 
1, Pertaining to sympathy. 


is iM 


other, or of feelings in consequence of what aaother 
feels ; as, a sympathetic heart. 

3. In medicine, the term sympathetic is epplied to 
symptoms and affections which occur in parts more 
or Jess remote from the primary seat of disease, and 


are occasioned by some nervous connection of the | SYM-PI-E-SOM E-TER, x, 


parts. A disease which is immediately preceded and 
occasioned by another disease is sometimes said to 
be sympathetic, in contradistinction from idzopathic, 
which is applied to a disease not preceded or occa- 
sioned by any other ; but, 1n this case, the term symp- 
tomatic is not only more appropriate, but more com- 
monly employed. 

4. Among alchemists, an epithet applied to a kind 
of powder, possessed of the wonderful property that, 
if spread on a cloth dipped in the blood of a wound, 
the wound will be healed, though the patient is at a 
distance, This opinion is discarded as charlatanry, 

This epithet is given also to a species of ink or 
liquor, with which o persun may write letters which 
are not visible till something else is applied. [See 
Inx. 

5. In anatomy, the term sympathetic is applied to 
that system of nerves which takes its origin fronf the 
semilunar ganglion in the centre of the epigastrium, 
and js sent to the whole nutritive system, and also to 
the organs of reproduction. 

SYM-PA-THET’I€-AL-LY, adv. With sympathy or 
common feeling; in consequence of sympathy ; by 
communication from something else. 

SYM/PA-THIZE, v.% [Fr. sympathiser. See Sympa- 
THY. 

1, To have a common feeling, as of bodily pleasure 
or pain. 

The mind will sympathize so much with the anguish and debility 
ef the body, that it will be too distracted to fix itself In medi- 
tation. Buckminster. 

2. To feel in consequence of what another feels ; 
to be affected by feelings similar to those of another, 
in consequence of Knowing the person to be thus af- 
fected. We sympathize with our friends in distress ; 
we feel some pain when we see them pained, or 
when we are informed of their distresses, even at a 
distance. 

It is generally and properly used of suffering or 
pain, and not of pleasure or joy. It may be some- 
times used with greater latitude. 

3. To agree; to fit. [Not in use.] Dryden, 

SYM’PA-THIZ-ING, ppr. or a, Feeling mutually, or 
in consequence of what another feels ; tender; com- 
passionate. 

SYM’PA-THY, 2. [Gr. cvpraderas oxprabew; ovr, 
with, and raQos, passion. ] 

1. Fellow-feeling; the quality of being affected by 
the affection of another, with feelings correspondent 
in kind, if not in degree. We feel sympathy for an- 
other when we see him in distress, or when we are 
informed of his distresses. This sympathy is a corre- 
spondent feeling of pain or regret. 

Sympathy is produced through the medium of organic impres- 

sion. Chipinan, 

I value myself upon sympathy; I hate and despise myself for 
envy. Kamee. 

2. An agreement of affections or inclinations, or a 
conformity of natural temperament, which makes 
two persons pleased with each other. Encyc. 

Tosuch associations may be attributed most of the sympathies and 
anupathics of our nature, Anon, 

3. In medicine, a correspondence of various parts of 
the body in similar sensations or affections; or an 
affection of the whole body, or some part of it, in 
consequence of an injury or disease of another part, 
or of a local affection, Thus a contusion on the 
head will produce nausea and vomiting. This is 
said to be by sympathy, or consent of parts. Cyc. 

4. In natural history, a propension of inanimate 
things to unite, or to act on each other. Thus we 
say, there is a sympathy between the lodestone and 
iron. Cyc. 

SYM-PHG’NI-OUS, a. [from symphony.] Agreeing 

in sound ; accordant ; harmonious, 
Sounds 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps. Milton. 


SYM’/PHO-NIST, n. A composer of symphonies or 
instrumental music. 

SYM/PHO-NY, (sim/fo-ne,) n. [L. symphonia; Fr. 
symphonie ; Gr. cvpdwyia ; ovv, with, and gwyy, 
voice, 

1. 3 consonance or harmony of sounds, agreeable 

to the ear, whether the sounds are vocal or instru- 

mental, or both. 
The trumpets sound, 


And warlike symphony is heard around, Dryden. 


2. A musical instrument meationed by French 
writers, 
3. A musical composition for a full band of instru- 
ments ; formerly synonymous with Ovrarure. 
P, Cyc. 
4, Also, a term applied to the instrumental intro- 
ductions, terminations, &c., of vocal compositions, 


P. Cyc. 


2, Having common feeling with another; suscep- | SYM/PHY-SIS, n. [Gr. cvpgdvors; ovy, together, and 


tible of being affected by feelings like those of an- 


va, to grow.] 


SYN 


1. In anatomy, the union of bones by cartilago; a 
connection of bones without a movable jomt. 

Coxe. Cye. 

2, In surgery, a coalescence of a natural passage ; 
also, the first intention of cure ina wound, Coze. 
[Gr. cuprissw, to com> 
press, and psrpuv.] 

An instrument employed, like the barometer, for 
measuring the pressure of the atmosphere. A col- 
umn of oil supplies the place of the mercurial cols 
umn in the barometer, while hydrogen gas occupies 
the place ef the Torricellian vacuum. The instru- 
ment, for certain purposes, is preferred to the barom- 
eter, being emailer and more portable, and not liable 
to derangement by the motions of a ship at sea. 


Olmsted. 
SYM’PLO-€E, x. [Gr. ovprAckn,. | 
In granmar, the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning and another at the end of successive clauses. 
SYM PO/S!L-A€, a. [Gr. cvprocia, a drinking togeth- 
er; avy, together, and rrvw, to drink.] 
Pertaining to compotations and merry-making; 
happening where company is drinking together ; as, 


symposiac meetings. Brown. 

Symposiac disputations. [Not much used.] Arbuthnot, 
SYM-PO’'SI-A€, n. A conference or conversation of 

philosophers at a banquet. Plutarch. 


SYM-PO’SI-AREH, 2. [Gr cvproctoy and apxw.] 
In ancient Greece, the master of a feast, 
SYM-PO’/SI-UM, n. [Supra.J A drinking together ; 
a merry feast, Warton. 


SYMP’TOM, x. [Fr. symptome ; Gr. cup7rwpa, a fall- 


ing, or accident, from cvv, with, and zimrw, to fall.] 

. Properly, something that happens in concurrence 
with another thing, as an attendant. Hence, in med- 
icine, any affection which accompanies disease; a 
perceptible change in the body or its functions which 
indicates disease. The causes of disease often lie 
beyond our sight, but we learn the nature of them 
by the symptoms. Particular symptoms which tore 
uniformly accompany a morbid state of the body, and 
are “aracteristic of it, are called pathognomonic or 
dia, stu symptoms. 

S «sign or token; that which indicates the ex- 
ister.ce of something else ; as, open murmurs of the - 
people are a symptom of disaffection to law or gov- 
ernment. 

SYMP-TO-MAT'TE€,~ a. Pertaining to symptoms ; 

SYMP-TO-MAT’I€-AL, happening in concurrence 
with something ; indicating the existence of same- 
thing else. 

2. In medicine, 2 symptomatic disease is one which 
proceeds from sume prior disorder in soine part of 
the body. Thus a symptomatic fever may proceed 
from local injury or local inflammation. It is op- 
posed to Ipropature. Encyc, Coze. 

3. According to symptoms; as, a symptomatical 
classification of diseases, 

SYMP-TO-MAT’I€-AL-LY, adv. By means of symp- 
toms: in the nature of symptoms. Wiseman. 
SYMP-TO-MA-TOL/0-GY, x. [Gr. coprrwpa and 

Aoyos, discourse. ] 

The doctrine of symptoms ; that part of the science 
of medicine which treats of the symptoms of dis- 
eases. Coxe. 

SYN-ER/E-SIS, (sin-cr’e-sis,) m [Gr. ovy and ai- 

Elite 
5 Ee eiosad a figure by which two vowels that 
are ordinarily separated are drawn together into one 
syllable ; the opposite of Dizresrs. d 

SYN-A-GOG‘IE-AL, a. [from synagogue.] Pertain- 
ing to a synagogue. : Dict. 
SYN’A-GOGUB, (sin’a-gog,) x. [Fr., from Gr. ovva- 

ywyn: cur, together, and ayw, to drive ; properly, an 
assembly. ] 

J. A congregation or assembly of Jews met for the 
purpose of worship, or the perfurmance of religious 
rites. 

2. The house appropriated to the religious worship 
of the Jews. ; 

%. The court of the seventy elders among the 
Jews, called the Great Synacoaue, OF See 

Ce 
SYN-A-LE’PHA, ». [Gr. eigen hi 

In grammar, a contraction of syllables by suppress+ 
ing some vowel or diphthung at the end of a word, 
before another vowel or diphthong; as, il’ ego, for 
ille ego. 

SYN-AL-LAG-MAT'IC, a. [Gr. ovy and adAacow.] 

An epithet applied, in the civil law, to & contract 
which imposes reciprocal obligations upon the par- 
ties, Bouvier. 

SYN/AR-CHY, xn. [Gr. ovvapxia.] 
Joint rule or sovereignty. Stackhouse. — 
SYN-A R-THRO'BIS, n. [Gr. cvy, with, and apboow, 
to articulate. ] : - 

Union of bones without motion ; close union; as 
in sutures, symphysis, and the like, Coxe. 

SY-NAX/IS, n. [Gr., from cuvayw, to congregate ; 
ou and ayw.] 

A congregation ; also, a term formerly used for the 
Lord’s supper. Sazon Se 

SYN-€ARP/OUS, a. [Gr. cvv and rapros, fruit.] 
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-SYN 


) In botany, 
‘completely pnited ; in the apple and pear. 


Lindley. 


a 
SNE os mn. [Gr. ovy and arn 


S yoonn +») rt : 

© {n lozic, a word Which can not be used as a term 
- by itself; as an adverb or preposition. 
SBYN-CHON-DRO'SIS, n. [Gr. ccv and xovdoos, car- 

tilage. 

’ The connection of bones by means of cartilage or 


pristle. Wiseman. 
BYN/EHRO-NAL, a. [Gr. cvy, with, and xpovos, 
timre.] 


Happening at the same time; simultaneous. 

SYN’/CHRO-NAL, x. [Supra.] That which happens 

at the-same time with something else, or pertains to 

the same time. More. 
BYN-CHRON‘I€E-AL, a. [See Syncuronism.] Hap- 

pening at the same time ; simultaneous, oyle. 
SYN'‘CIIRO-NISM, n. [Gr. cov, with, and xpovos, 
» time. 

at belay Ba of two or more events in time; 

simultaneousness, Hale. 

» 2. The tabular arrangement of history according 

to dates, cotemporary persons or things being brought 

together. Brande. 
SYN-CHRO-NI-ZA’TION, n. The concurrence of 

events in respect to tine. 
SYN €HRO-NIZE, v. i. [Supra.] To agree in time; 


to be sitnultaneous. Robinson. 
SYN‘€HRO-NOUS, a. Happening at the same tine ; 
simultaneous. Arbuthnot. 


SYN'€HRO-NOUS-LY, adv. [Supra.] At the same 
time. 

SYN’€HY-SIS, 2. [Gr. cvy and yvw. 
_ Confusion ; derangement; confusion of words in 
a sentence; derangement of humors in the eye. 

SYN-€LI/NAL, a. [Gr. cvyxd\tyw.] Inclined down- 
ward from opposite directions, so as to meet in a 
common point or line; opposed to AnTIcLINAL. 

Synclinal valley ; a valley formed by such a dip. 

Dana, 
SYN’€O-PATE, v. t. [See Syncorz.] To contract, 
ns a word, by taking one or more letters or syllables 
from the middle. 

2. In music, to prolong a note begun on the unac- 
cented part of a bar, to the accented part cf the next 
bar; or to connect the last note of a bar with the first 
of the following ; or to end a note of one part, in the 
middle of a note of another part. 

SYN'€O-PA-TED, pp. or a. Contracted by the Joss of 
a letter from the middle of the word. 
2. Inverted, as the measure in music. 
SYN/€O-PA-TING, ppr. Contracting by the loss of a 
letter in the middle of a word. 
SYN-CO-PA’/TION, n. The contraction of a word 
My taking a letter, letters, or a syllable from the mid- 

CA 

2. In music, an interruption of the regular meas- 
ure 3* nversion of the order of notes; a. prolong- 
ing of anote begun on the unaccented part of a bar, 
to the accented part of the next bar; also, a term 
used when a note of one part at the beginning of a 
measure or half measure ends in the middle of a note 
of another part, and is followed by two or more 
longer notes before another short note occurs, of equal 
length with the first note, to make the number even. 

Encyc. Brande. 
SYN’€O-PE, n. [Gr. cvyxoTn, from cvpKonrw; avy 
and xorre, to cut off.) 

1. In music, the same as Syncopation; the di- 
vision of a note introduced when two or more notes 
of one part answer to 2 single nate of another. 

2. In gramnar, an elision or retrenchment of one 
or more Setters or a syllable from the middle of a 
word. 

3. In medicine, a fainting or swooning; a diminu- 
tion or interruption of the motion of the heart, and 
of respiration, accompanied with a suspension of the 
action of the brain and a temporary loss of sensa- 
tion, volition, and other faculties. Cyc. 

SYN'€O-PIST, n. One who contracts words. 

8YN'€O-PIZE, v. t. To contract by the omission of a 
letter or syllable. 

SYN’ERE-TISM, m. [Gr. ovyxonacs.] 

Attempted union of principles or parties irrecon- 
cilably at variance with each other. Murdock. 

Re is plotting a carnal cretiym, and attempting: the reconcile- 

ment of Christ and Belial. Barter. 
SYN’CRE-TIST, 7. An appellation given to George 
Calixtus and other Germans of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who sought to mitigate the asperities of the 
Pr. testant sects toward each other and toward the 
Roman Catholics, and thus occasioned a long and 
Violent controversy in the Lutheran church. 
Murdock. 
ELS CRE SR TIE, a, Pertaining to the Syncre- 
SYN-DAG/TYL, n. [Gr. cvv and daxrvdos.] Any 
perching ved pion das the external and middle 
‘oes united as far as the second joint. Brande, 
SYN-DAC-TYL‘IE, a. Having the characteris- 
SYN-DA€/TYL-OUS, tics of the syndactyls. 


Partington. 


SYN. 


of one bone with another by ligaments, Brande. 
SYN'DIE, xn. [L. syndicus; Gr. cvvdcxoss cov, with, 
and é:«n, justice.] 

An officer of government, invested with different 
powers in different countries; also, one chosen to 
transact business for others; as in France, syndics 
are appointed by the creditors of a bankrupt to man- 
age the property. In Geneva, the syndic is the chief 
magistrate. Almost all the companies in Paris, the 
university, &c., have their syndics. The university 
of Cambridge has its syndics, who are chosen froin 
the senate to transact specia) business, as the regu- 
lation of fees, forming of laws, &c. 

Cam. Calendar. 
SYN/DIE€-ATE,n. A council, or body of syndics; a 
branch of gavernment. Burnet. 
SYN’DLE-ATE, v, t. To judge, or to censure. 
SYN/DRO-ME,n. [Gr. cvyd,ofn, a running together. ] 
1. Concurrence. Glanville. 
2, In medicine, the concourse or combination of, 
symptoms in a disease. Cyc 
SYN-E€‘DO-€HE, 2. [Gr. cvvexdoxn: coy and sxrexo- 
paz, to take.” 

In ¢hetoric, a figure or trope vy whicn tne whole 
of a thing is put fora part, or a part for the whole ; 
as the genus for the species, or the species for the 
genus, &c. 


yc 
SYN-E€-DOCH’I€-AL, a. Expressed by synecdo- 


che ; implying a synecdoche. Boyle. 
SYN-E€-DQEH'IE-AL-LY, adv. According to the 
eynecdochical mode of speaking. Pearson. 


SYN-E/€HL-A, n. [Gr. cvvexo.] 
A disease of the eye, in which the iris adheres to 
the cornea or to the capsule of the crystalline lens. 
Brande. 
SYN-E€-PHO-NE/SIS, m [Gr. ocrvcxdwynois.] A 
contraction of two syllables into one. Mason. 
SYN/E-PY,n. [Gr. cvvercca, union of pounds | 
The interjunction of words in uttering the clauses 
of sentences. Smart. 
SYN-ER-GET'I€, a. [Gr. cvvepyyrixos.] 
CuGperating, Dean Tucker. 
SYN’ER-GIST, n.\ [Gr. covepyalepat. 

In the Lutheran church, one who held that divine 
grace required a correspoudent action of the will to 
make it effctual. Brande. 

SYN-ER-GIST'I€, a, Cotperating. Dean Tucker. 
SYN-GE-NE/SIA, # [Gr. ovy, with, and ycvens, 
generation, origin.] 

In botany, a class of plants whose stamens are 
united in a cylindrical form by the anthers. 

SYN GE-NF/SIAN, )a. Pertaining to the class Syn- 
SYN-GE-NE/SIOUS,$  genesia. 
SYN’GRAPH, 2. [Gr. ovy and ypadn.] 

cg signed by both parties to a contract or 


bond. 

SYN-I-ZE’/SIS, nz. [Gr.] An obliteration of the pupil 
of the eye; a closed pupil, Brande, 
SYN-NEU-RO/SIS, 2. [Gr. cuv and vevpov, a Herwesd 

In anatomy, the connection of parts by means o 
ligaments, as in the movable joints. Coze. Parr. 

SYN/O-€HA, xn. [Gr.] A simple continuous piilogis- 
tic fever, not becoming atonic or asthenic in its 
course and progress. 

SYN/0O-€HUS, 2. [Gr.}] A simple continuous fever, 
commonly said to be phlogistic in its early stage, and 
atonic or asthenic in its progress. 

SYN/OD, n. [Gr. ovvodos, a convention ; cvy and odos, 
way. 

1. In church history, a council or meeting of eccle- 
siastics, to consult on matters of religion. Synods 
are of four kinds: 1. General, or ecumenical, which 
are composed of bishops from different nations. 2. 
National, in which the bishops of one nation only 
‘meet, to determine points of doctrine or discipline. 
2. Provincial, in which the bishops of one province 
only meet, This is called a Convocation. 4, Dio- 
cesan. 

Among Presbyterians, 2 synod is compnsed of seyv- 
eral adjoining presbyteries, The members are the 
ministers and a ruling elder from each parish. 

2. A meeting, convention, or council; as, a synod 
of gods. 

3. In astronomy, @ conjunction of two or more 
planets or stars in the same optical place of the 
heavens, [Not used.] Encye. 

SYN/OD-AL, n. Ancichély, a pecuniary rent paid to 
the bishop or archdeacon, at the time of his Easter 
visitation, by every parish priest; a procuration. 

. Encye. 

Synodale are due of common right to the bishop only. Gibson. 

2. Constitutions made in provincial or diocesan 
synods are sometimes called synodals. Encye. 

SYN/OD-AL, a. Pertaining to or occasioned by a 
synod, Fuller. 

SYN-OD/I€, i a, Pertaining to a synod ; transact- 

SYN-OD/I€-AL,} ed ina synod; as, synodical pro- 

ceedings or forms; a synodical epistle, Stillingfleet. 

2. Pertaining to the period in which two heavenl 


bodies pass from one conjunction to another ; aa SYN-THET’IE€, 


synodical month. [See Montn.] Olmsted, 


SYN-OD/I€-AL-LY, adv. By the authority of a syn- 
Sa 


od. nderson. 


of NPE RESIS, nm [Gr. ovy ana rnpew. 


SYN 


having the carpels of a compound fruit | SYN-DES-MO’SIS, x. [Gr. orydsops.] The union SYN-OM'O-SY, 2. [Gr coswpocta; cur, with, and 


conveys, ta swear] 

Sworn brotherhood; a society in ancient Greece 

nearly resensbling a modern political club. 
Mitford. 

SYN-ON’Y-MAL-LY, adv. Synonymously. Spe/man. 

SYN/O-NYM, x [Gr. covwyepos; cov, with, and em 
ova, haine. 

A noun, or otber word, having the same significas 
tion as another, is its synonym. Two words coutain- 
ing the same idea are synonyms, 

He has extricated the synonyms of former authors, 

: Core’s Ruse. 

SYN-ON’Y-MA, zn. pl. Words having the same sig- 
nification. But Synonyms isa regular English word. 

SYN-ON'Y-MAL, a. Synonymous, [Wot wn cop 

SYN-ON/Y-MIST, 2. One who cvilects an@'explains 
synonymous words. 

2. Among botanists, a person who collects the dif- 
ferent names or synonyms of plants, and reduces 
tneim to one another. Cyc. 

SYN-ON'Y-MIZE, v.t. To express the same meaning 
in different words. Camden. 

SYN-ON’Y-MIZ-ED, pp. Expressed in different words, 

SYN-ON/Y-MIZ-ING, ppr. Expressing the same thing 
in different words, 

SYN-ON/Y-MOUS, a. Expressing the same thing; 
conveying the same idea, We rarely find two words 
precisely synonymous. Wave and billow are sometimes 
synonysivus, but not always. When we speak of the 
large rolling. swell of the sea, we niay call it a wave 
or a billow; but when we speak ofthe small swell of 
a p:md, we may call it a wave, but we may not call 
it a billow. 

SYN-ON'Y-MOUS-LY, adv. In a synonymous man- 
ner; in the same sense; With the same meaning. 
Two words may be used synonymvusly in some cases, 
and not in others. 

SYN-ON/Y-MY, n. The quality of expressing the 
same meaning by different words. 

2. In rhetoric, a figure by which synony.aous 
words are used to ainplify a discourse. 

pata n [Gr. covor.s ; cov, with, and opis, 
view. 

A general view, ora collection of things or parts 
so arranged as to exhibit the whole or the principal 
parts in a general view. 

SYN-OP’TIE€, a. Affording a general view of 
SYN-OP’TIC€-AL, the whole, or of the principal 
parts of a thing; as, a synoptic tabie. Buckland, 
SYN-OP’/TI€-AL-LY, adv. In such a-manner as to 

present a general view in a short com 

SYN-O’VI-A, n. In anatomy, the fluid secreted into 
the cavities of joints, for the purpose of lubricating 


them. Ce 
SYN-O/VLAL, a. [Supra.] Pertaining to synovia ; 

secreting a lubricating fluid ; as, the synovial mem- 

brane ; synovial gland. 
SYN-TA€’TIE, a. 
SYN-TA€’'TIE€-AL, 

of sentences. 

2. According to the rules of syntax or construction. 


Encye. 
SYN-TA€/TIC-AL-LY, adv. In conformity to sym 


tax, 
SYN/TAX [L. syntazis; Gr. cvvrakis; cur, 
SYN-TAX/IS,{ together, and racow, to pute] 

1, In grammar, the construction of sentences ; the 
due arrangement of words in sentences, according to 
established usage. Syntax includes concord and 
regimen, or tho agreement and government of 
words, Words, in every language, have certain 
connections and relations, as verbs and adjectives 
with nouns, which relations must be observed in the 
formation of sentences. A gross vivlation of the 
Tules of syntax is a solecism. 

2, Connected system or order; union of things 
Not in use. Glanville. 


‘by. Ward. 


Cye. 
[See Syntax.] Pertaining 
to syntax, or the construction 


Ne 


Remorse of conscience, 
SYN-TE-RET’IC, a. Preserving health. 
SYN-TET’I€, a. Wasting with consumption, 
SYN-TEX'IS, xn. [Gr.] A deep consumption. 
SYN/TIE-SIS, n. [Gr. cvvOeots ; cvv, and rcOnyr, to 

put or set.] 


1. Cumposition, or the putting of two or more 


things together, as in compound medicines. Cyc, 
2. In logic, composition, or that process of reason- 
ing in which we advance by a regular chain from 
principles before established or assumed, and propo- 
sitions already proved, till we arrive at the conclu- 
sion. Synthesis is the opposite of analysis or resolu- 
tion. Encye. 
| 3. In surgery, the operation by which divided 
parts are reunited. Cyc. 
4. In chemistry, the uniting of elements into @ 
compound ; the opposite of analysis, which is the 
separation of a compound into its constituent parts 
That water is composed of oxygen and hydrogen, is 
proved both by ahalysis and synthesis. 
a. Pertaining to synthesis; con« 
SYN-THET’I€-AL, sisting in synthesis or compo- 
sition ; as, the synthetie method of reasoning, 29 op- 
posed to the analytical, { 
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UO. oro 
YN/THE-TIZE, %,¥ To unite in regular structure. 

Y [Mut much used.] i 

SYN'TO-MY, n. ¢ [Gt cvvropia.] 

Brevity ; conciseness. Aaa 
BYN-TON'IE, a. [Gr. cvv, with, and rovgs, tone.J~ 
, In music, sharp ; intense: OUsseau. 
SYPH'I-LIS, (sif’e-lis,) n. [A term coined by Fracas- 
)\ torius, and introduced into nosvlogy by Sauvages. 

Its etymology is unknown.}] A disease character- 
‘jzed by ulcers of a peculiar character on the genitals, 
succeeded by ingninal buboes. So far, the disease 
is locul. The indications of a constitutional affec- 
; tion are ulcers in the throat, copper-colored eruptions 
>on the akin, pains in the bones, nudes, &c. This 
Smalady is exclusively contagious. 

SYPH-[-LIT’I€, a. Pertaining to syphilis. 

‘B2'PLION, nm (Gr. otpwr.] 

J Atubeor pipe. More correctly SipHon, which seé. 

S8@’REN. See Srren. 

SYR‘I-AE€, xn The language of Syria, especially the 

\ ancient language of that country. 

SYR'I-AE, a. [from Syria.] Pertaining to Syria, or 
its language; as, the Syriac version of the Penta- 
teuch ; Syriac Bible. \ 
YR’'I-A-CISM. & A Synan idiom. Ailton. 
YR'I-AN, a. ‘“grtaining to Syria. 

YR'L-AN-ISM nx. A Syrian wim, or a peculiarity 


in the Syri-.. tanguage. Palcy. 
SYR’L-AS ‘i, x. The same as Svniasvism., 
i Warburton. Stuart. 
SY-BIN’GA,n. [Gr. crpryt, over) yus, a pipe.) 
A genus of plants, the hive: 


SYR/INGE, (sir’inj,) n. [Supra] An instrument 
for injecting liquids intu antindl budtes, intu wounds, 
&c.; or an instrument in the fourm of a pump, serv- 

; =e to draw in any fluid, and then to expel it with 

Orce. 

SYR/INGE, v. t. To inject by means of a pipe or 
syringe ; to wash and cleanse by injections frum a 
syringe. 


T 1S the twentieth Ietter of the English #phanet, and 

wi aclose consonant. I[t represents a close joining of 
the end of the tongue to the rout of the upper teeth, 

- ws may be percetved by the syllable at, et, ot, ut, in 
attempting to prunounce which, the vuice is com- 
pletely intercepted. It is therefure numbered among 
®hz mutes, or close articulations, and 3t differs from 
d chietly 1n its closeness, for in pronouncing ad, ed, 
Sve perceive the voice 13 net so suddenly and entirely 
sntercepted, as in pronouncing atand et. T, by itself, 
fas one svund only, as in tuke, turn, bat, bolt, smite, 
Bitter. Soa we ne accustumed tu speak , but in real- 
Bty, fcan be hard); suid to have any sound at alj. Its 
us’, tke thitof all inute aruculations, is to modify 
the manner <f uttering the vocal sound which pre- 
cedes ur follows it 

When ¢ 3s followed hy A, as in think and that, the 
combination really forma distinct sound, for which 
we have no single chiructer. This comb.nation has 
two sounds in English, a-pirated, a3 in theuk, and 
woral as in that. 

The letters tm, before a vowcl, and unaccented, 
usually pass into the sound of of, as in nation, motion, 
partval, sub-tantiate, Which are pronounced aashon, 
moshon, parshal, substanshate. In this case, t loses 
entirely its proper sound or use, and being blended 
with the subsequent Jetter, a new sound results from 
the combination, which is in facet a simple sound. 
fn a few words, the combination 4 has the sound of 
the Engls-l) ch, as in Christian, meztion, question. 

! Tis convert.ble with d, Thus the Germans write 
daz, Whicre we write day, and gut, for good. It is 
ajsu convertible with s and z, for the Germans write 
atas<er, fur water, and zum, for tame, 

' T., as an abbreviation, stands' for theologia; as, 8, 
T. D., sancta theulugu@ doctor, ductur of divinity, 
Ma ancrent monuments and writings, T. 18 an abbrevia- 
ture, which stands for 7tus, Tittus, or Tullius. 

} As a numeral, ‘I’, among the Latins, stood for 160, 


end with a dash over the top, T, for 160,000, Encye. 


f In music, T is the initial of tenor, vocal and in-! 


strumentul, of tacef, for silence, as adazno tacet, 

when a person js to rest during the whole movement. 

An concertos and symphonies, it 1s the initial of tutti, 

‘the whole band, after a solo. It sometimes stands 
¥ for tr. or trillo, a shake. 4. 


TAR, n. The latchet of a shoe fastened with a string 


er atherwise. [ Local.] Forby. 
'. 2, The end of # hiwe; a tag. Forby. 


= 3 Acup. {Local.} 


| C—A5 taboe, to. be weakened, to pertsn. 


iT 
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N-THET’I€-AL-LY. adv. By synthesis; by com-;SYR/ING-ED, pp. Injected by meaus of a pipe or 


syringe. ‘ 
SY-RIN''GO-DEN’DRON, x. [Gr. cvpcyt, a pipe or 
% tube, and devdooy, tree.} , 
> A fossil plant; applied to many species of sigilla- 
ria, from the parallel, pipe-shaped fiutings that ex- 
tend from the top to the bottoin of their trunks, 
Buckland. 
SYR-IN-GOT/O-MY, nx. [Gr. cvptyt, a pipe, and 
reuva, to cut.) 
The operation of cutting for the fistula. Cyc. 
SYR’MA, (sur’ma,) x. [Gr.] A long dress, reaching 
tu the floor, worn by tragic actors. 
SYRT, (surt,) n. [L. syrtis.] A quicksand; a bog. 


Young. 
SYR'TIS, n, [L.] Aquicksand. [vt English.] 
SYR’UP. See Srrup. [ Milton, 


SYS-SAR-€6/SIS, x. [Gr.] Tho junktion of bones 
by mtervening muscles. Brande, 
SYS/TA-SIS, n. (Gr. cveracis.] 

The consistence of a thing; constitution. [Little 
used. Burke. 
SYS’/TEM,n. ([Fr. systéme; L. systema; Gr. cvoryjpa; 

ovy and tornpe, to see) . 

1. An asseinblage of things adjusted into a regular 
whole; or a whole plan or scheme consisting of 
many parts connected in such a manner as to create 
a cham of mutualdependencies ; or a regular union 
of principles or parts furining une entire thing. Thus 
we say, a system of logic, a system of philosophy, a 
system of government, a system of ‘principles, the 
sular system, the Copernican system, a system of di- 
vinity, a system of law, a system of morality, a sy3- 
tem of husbandry, a system of botany or of chemistry, 

2. Regular method or or”. 

3. [n music, an mterval wumpounded, or supposed 
to he compounded, of several lesser intervals, as the 
fifth, octave, &c., the elements of Which are called 
diastems. Busby. 

SYS-TEM-AT'IE, a. Pertaining to system ; con- 
SYS-TEM-AT’I€-AL, sisting in system ; method- 


ical ; formed with regular connection and adaptation | 


T. 


TABARD, x. [W. tabar, from tb, a spread or sur- 
face ; It. tabarra.] 

A sort of tunic or mantle formerly worn, covering 
the body befure and behind, and reaching below the 
luins, but open at the sides, from the shoulders down- 
ward. a herald’s coat. Brande, 

TAB’ARD-ER, x One who wears a tabard. 

TABA-RET, 2x. A stout, satin-striped silk, used for 
furniture. 

TAB-\-SIIEER’,n. A Persian word signifying a con- 
cretion found in the joints of the bambuo, which has 
been found t) be pure silcx, It is highly valued in 
the Ea-t Indies as a medicine, for the cure of bilious 
vomitings, bluody flux, piles, &c, Encyc. Thomson, 

TAB’BI-£D, (tab'bid,) pp. or a Watered ; mado 


wavy, 

TAB’BI-NET, xn. A more delicate kind of tabby. 
TAB’BY, a. [See the wares Brinded ;_ brindled ; 
diversified 1n culor; as, a tabby cat. Addison, 
TAB‘BY, xn. [Fr. tabis; It. Sp. and Port. tab; Dan. 

tabin; D. tabbyn; G. tobin; Arm. tgftas, taffeta, Qu. 
Fr. taveler, to spot.) 
= 1, A kind of waved silk, usually watered. It is 
manufactured like taffeta, but is thicker and 
? stronger. The watering is given to it by the calen- 
der. Cyc. 
k 2 A mixture of lime with shells, gravel, or stones 
in equal proportions, with an equal proportion of 
water, forming a mass, which, when dry, becomes 
as hard as ruck. This is used in Morocco instead of 
bricks foe the walls of buildings. It was used for- 
merly in Georgia, U.S. Spalding. 
TAB'BY, vc. t. To water or cause to look wavy; as, 
to tabby silk, mohair, ribbon, &c. This is dune by a 
calender without water. Cyc. 
TAB’BY-ING, n. The passing of stuffs under a cal- 
enter to give them a wavy appearance, 
TAB-E-FA€/TION, n. [L. tabeo, to waste, and facia, 
rtomake. See Tasery. . 
,’ A wasting away ; a gradual losing of flesh by dis- 
.! ense, 
TAB/E-FY. v. i. [Heb. and Ch. 3N1, to pine; or Ar. 
“ 


Class 


Db. 

‘© consume ; to waste graaually; to lose flesh. 
Little meee Harvey. 
-BELL’ION, (-bel’/yun,) x. A secretary or notary 

under the Roman empire, or in France during the 
old monarchy. Brande. 
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or subordination of purts to ench other, and to the 
design of the whole ; as, a systematic arrangement of 
plants or animals; a systematic cuurse of study. 
2. Proceeding aecording tu system or regular metit- 
od ; as, a systematic writer. 4 
SYS-TEM-AT’I€-AL-LY, adv. In the form of a sys 
tem ; methodically,: Boyle. 
SYS’/TEM-A-TIST, n. ‘One who forms a system, o# 
reduces to system, 
SYS’/TEM-A-TIIZE, ) v.t. [System1z=e would be pref- 
SYS’TEM-IZE, erable, as it is the more simple 
form.] To reduce to systein or regular method ; ag 
to PEMA TIz2 or fossils, 


SYS’/TEM-&,TIZ-ED, | pp. 
SYS’/TEM-IZ-ED, 

n. One who reduces things 
{ to system. 


SYS’/TEM-A-TIZ-ER, 

SYsS/TEM-IZ-ER, 

SYS’/TEM-A-TIZ-ING, | ppr. Reducing to system om 

SYS’TEM-IZ-ING, due method. 

SYS-TEM-1-ZA'TION, x. eae systemize.] The act 
or operation of systemizing ; the reduction of things 
to system or regular niethod. 

SYS’/TEM-MAK-ER, x. One who forms a system. 
SYS’/TEM-MON'GER, (-mung’ger,) n. One given to 
the forming of systeins. Chesterfield. 
SYS/TO-LE, n. [Gr. ovgro\n, from cvorzAAw, te 

contract ; cvvy and o7e)dAw, to send.] 
1. In grammar, the shortening of a long syllable. 
2. In anatomy, the contraction of tho heart and 
arteries, for expelling the blood, and carrying on the 
circulation, [See Dsastore.]} ‘ 
SYS-TOL’'I€, a. Pertaining to systole or contraction. 
BYS/TYLE,n. [Gr. cov, with or together, and crudus, 
a column, ; 


Reduced to system om 
method. 


N 


In architecture, the manner of placing columns 
where the space between the two shafts consists of 
two diimeters or four modules, Guilt. 

SYFHE, n. See ScytHe. , 
SYZ/Y-GY,n. [Gr. ovfvyras ovv and Fvyow, to ree 
A common name for the period both of new an 


full moon, when the sun, the moon, and the earth, 
are in one line — Olmsted, 
a 


TAB’/ERD. See Tasarp 
TAB/ER-NA-€LE, n. [L. tabernaculum, a tent, ftom 
taberna, a shop or shed, from tabula, a board; of) 
rather from its root. See Tanve.] u 
1, Atent. Mum. xxiv. Mau, xvii. 
2. A temporary habitation. Hilton. 4 
3. Among tre Jews, a inovable building, so cons 
trived as tu be taken to pieces with ease and recon- 
structed, for the convenience of being carried during 
the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilderness. 
It was of a rectangular figure, thirty cubits long, ten’ 
broad, and ten high. The interior was divided into 
two rooms by a vail or curtain, and it was covered 
with four different spreads or carpets. | Cruden. 
It is also applied tothe temple. Ps. xv. 
4. A place of worship; a sacred place. Addison. 
5. Our natural body. 2 Cor.v. 2 Pet. i. » 
6. God’s gracious presence, or ghe tokens of It. 
Rev. xxi. «) 
7. An ornamented erection or representation of an 
edifice placed on Roman Catholic altars as a recepta- 
cle of the consecrated vessels. , 
Gut. Gloss of Archit. 
TAB/ER-NA-€LE, vt To dwell; to residc for a 
on to be housed; as we say, Christ, tavernacled in 
the flesh, ' 


TAB-ER-N.A€/U-LAR, u. Latticed. Warton. 

TA'BES,n. [L.] A dysthetic or cacnectic disease, 
characterized by a gradually progressive eimaciation 
of the whole body, accompanicd with languor, de- 
pressed spirits, and, fur the most part, imperfect or 
obscure hectic, without any topical affection of any! 
of the viscera of the head, chest, cr belly. Tabes} 
and consumption are diffvrent diseases, 

TA-BET'I€, a. Tabid, affected with tabes, 

TAB/ID, a. [Fr. tabide; L. tadidus, fioin tabéo, oy 
waste. ] 

Wasted by disease 


In tabid persona, milk is the best resoramt. 


TAB/ID-NESS, n. State of being wasted by disease. 
TAB/I-TUDE, n. [L. tubitudo.] The state of one af; 
fected with tabes. —— ; 
TAB/LA-TURE, n. [from table.) Painting on wall 
and ceilings; a single piece comprehended in on 
view, and formed according to one design. 
Johnson. Lord Shaftesbury, 
2, In music, the expression of sounds or notes of 
composition by Jetters of the alphabet or ciphers, or 
jother characters not used in modern music. In 
stricter sense, the manner of writing apiece fo’ 


Arbuthnot 


as SH: Fil asin THIS. 
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lute, theorbo, guitar, base yiol, or the like; which is | 
done by writing on several parallel lines (each of 


which represents a string of the instrument) certain | TA’BLH, o, 


letters of the alphabet, referring to the frets on the 
neck of the instrument, each letter directing how 
some note is to be sounded. Ce 

3. In anatomy, a division or parting of the skull 
into two tables. Ce 

JA'BLE, n. ([Fr., from L. tabula; It. tavola; Sp. 
tabla; W. tavell, a flat mass, a tablet, a slice, a 
spread; t@b, t€v, a spread, an extended surface ; 
tavlu, to throw, to project; tavu, to spread or over- 
spread ; Sax. tefl, a die, a table-man; D. iafel, a 
board, a table, whence in ships, tafferel ; G. and Sw. 
tafel, a board or table; Russ. id.; Fr. tableau, a pic- 
ture. 

1. J, flat surface of some extent, or a thing that 
as a flat surface ; as, a table of marble. 

2. An article of furniture, consisting usually of a 
frame with a surface of boards or of marble, sup- 
ported by legs, and used for a great variety of pur- 
poses, as for holding dishes of meat, for writing on, 
&c. 

The nymph the fable spread. Pope. 


3. Fare or entertainment of provisions; as, he 
keeps a good table. 
4. The persons sitting at table or partaking of 
entertainment. 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table. Shak. 


5. A tablet ; a surface on which any thing is writ- 
ten or traced. The ten commandments were written 
on two tables of stone. Ezod. xxxii. 

Written — not on tables of stone, but on fleshly tables of the heart. 

— 2 Cor. iii. 

6. A picture, or something that exhibits a view of 

any thing on a flat surface. 


Saint Anthony bas a fable that hangs up to him from a poor 
peasant. Addison. 


7. Among Christians, the table, or Lord’s table, 
is the sacrament, or holy communion of the Lord’s 
supper. 

8. The altar of burnt-offering. Jal. i. 

9, In architecture, 2 smooth, simple member or or- 
nament of various forins, most usually in that of a 
Jong square. 

10. In perspective, a plain surface, supposed to be 


fransparent.and perpendicular to the horizon. It is 
called also Persrective Puane. Ce 
11. In anatomy, a division of the cranium or skull, 


The cranium is composed of two tables or lamins, 
with a cellular structure between them, called the 
meditullium or diplée. Cyc. Wistar. 

12, In the glass manufacture, a circular sheet of fin- 
ished glass, usually about four fect in diameter, each 
weighing from ten to eleven pounds. Twelve of 
these are called a side or crate of glass. 

13. In literature, an index; a collection of heads 
or principal matters contained in a book, with ref 
erence to the pages where each may be found ; as, a 
table of contents. Watts, 

14, A synopsis ; many particulars brought into one 


view. B. Jonson. 
15. The palm of tne hand. 
Mistress of a falrer table 

Hath not history nor fable, B. Jonson. 


‘16. Draughts; small pieces of wood shifted on 
equares. 


; We are in the world liké men playing at fables, Taytor. 


147. In mathematics, tables are systems of numbers 
calculated to be ready for expediting operations; as, 
a table of logarithms ; a multiplication table. 

18, Astronomical tables, are computations of the 
motions, places, and other phenomena of the plan- 
ets, both primary and secondary, Cye. 

19. In chemistry, a list or catalogue of substances 
or their properties ; as, a table of known acids; a 
table of acidifiable bases ; a table of binary combina- 
tions; a table of specific gravities. Lavoisier. 

20. In general, any series of numbers formed on 
mathematical or other correct principles. 

21. A division of the ten commandments; as, the 
first and second tables. The first tablo comprehends 
our more immediate dutles to God ; the second table 
our more immediate duties to each other. 

22. Among jewelers, a table Wiamond or other pre- 
cious stone, 1s one whose upper surface is quite flat, 
and the sides only cut in angles. YC. 

23. A list or catalogue ; as, a table of stars. 

Raised table; in sculpture, an embossment in a 
frentispiece for an inscription or other ornament, 
supposed to be the abacus of Vitruvius. Cyc. 

Round table. Knights of the round table are a 
military ordor, instituted by Arthur, the first king of 
the Britons, A. D. 516. [See Rounp Tase.] 

Twelve tables; the laws of the Romans, so called, 
probably, because engraved on so many tables. 

To turn the tables ; to change the condition or for- 
tune of contending parties: a metaphorical expres- 
sion taken from the vicissitudes of fortune in gaming. 
Dryden. 


To serve tables ; to provide for the poor; or to-dis- 
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tribute provisions for their wants. Acts vi. [See 

Tasuys.] 

i, To board; to diet or live at the table 

Nebuchadnezzar tabled with the beasts. 

South. 

TA'BLE, v.t. To form into a table or catalogue ; as, 
to table fines. In? England, the chirographer tables 
the fines of every county, and fixes a copy in some 
open place of the court. . Cyc. 

2, To board ; to supply with food. P 
3. To let one piece of timber into another by alter- 
nate scores or projections from the middle. 

4. In the Presbyterian church, to cnter upon the 
docket ; as, to table charges against some one. 
TAB/LEAU, (tab’ld,) x. [Fr.] A picture; a striking 

and vivid representation. 

TABILEAUX VI'VANTS, (tab’lé vé'vang,) [Fr.] 
Living pictures ; an amusement in which groups of 
persons, in proper dresses, in a darkened room, rep- 
resent some interesting scene, usually one describod 
by authors. 

TA'BLE-BED, n. [table and bed.] A bed in the fom 
of a table. 

TA'BLE-BEER, n. [table and beer] Beer for the 
table, or for common use ; small beer. 

TA'BLE-BELL, z. A small bell to be used at table 
for calling servants. 

TA'BLE-BQQK, n. [table and book.] A book on 

which any thing is traced or written without ink ; 

tablets. 


Put into your table-book whatever you Judge worthy. Dryden. 


TA'BLE-€LOTH, xn. [table and oloth.] A cloth for 
eovering a table, particularly for spreading on a table 
before the dishes are set for meals. 

TA'BLE D’HOTE, (tabl-dot,) [Fr.] A common 
table for guests at a French hotel ; an ordinary. 

TA’'BLED, pp. Formed into a table. 

TA'BLE-LAND, 2. Elevated flat land. 

TA'BLE-MAN, n. [table and man.] A man at 
draughts ; a piece of wood, Bacon. 

TA'BLER, n. One who boards. Ainsworth. 

TA'BLES, (ta'blz,) x pl An old game resembling 
backgammon. Gifford. 

TA'BLE-SPAR, x. 
which see. 

TAB/LET, x. A small table or flat surface. 

2. Something flat on which to write, paint, draw, 
or engrave 

The pillarcd marble and the tablet brass. Prior. 

3. A medicine in a square form. Tablets of arse- 
nic were formerly worn as a preservativo against the 
plague. Bacon. 

4. A solid kind of electuary or confection, made 
of dry ingredients, usually with sugar, and formed 
into little flat squares; called also Lozenez and 
TROCHE. Cyc. 

TA'BLE-TALK, (tawk,) 2. [table and talk.] Con- 
versation at table‘or at meals. 

TA’BLING, ppr. Boarding; forming into a table ; 
letting one timber into another by scures, 

TA/BLING, 2. <A forming into tables; a setting down 
in order. 

2. The letting of one timber into another by alter- 
nate scores or projections, as in ship-building. Cyc. 

3. In sail-making, a broad hem made on the skirts 
of sails by turning over the edge of the canvas, and 
sewing it down. Cyc. 

TA-BOO’, x. In the isles of the Pacific. a word de- 
noting prohibition or religious interdict, which is of 
groat force among the inhabitants. 

TA-BOO’, v. t. To forbid, or to forbid the use of; to 
interdict approach or use; as, to tuboo the ground 
set apart as a sanctuary for criminals. Tabooed 
ground is held sacred and inviolable. 

TA'BOR, n. [W. tebwrzi It. tabar; Old Fr. tabour. 
This, in somo languages, is written tambour and tim- 
brel, The atabal of the Spaniards is probably of the 
same family. It is probably named from striking, 


beating ; Eng. tap, Gr. rurrw, Syr. Sa} tabal, Ar. 


of another. 


The same as Tasvtar Spar, 


eorer 


ab tabaa. Class Db, No. 28.] 


A small drum used as an accompaniment to a pipe 
or fife. ic 
TA'BOR, v.i, To strike lightly and frequently. 
Her maids shall lead her as with the v taboring 
upon their breasts. — Nahum ii, se ape. 
2. To play on a tabor or little drum. 
TA'BOR-ER, xn. One who beatsthotabor. Shak. 
TAB/O-RET, n. [from tabor.] A small tabor. Spectator. 
TAB/O-RiNE, Pe tcboeete 
TAB/O-RIN, || [Fr. tabourin ; from tabor.] 
A tabor ; a small, shallow drum. Shak. ~ 
TA’/BOR-ITE, nr. A name given to certain Bohemian 
reformers who suffered persecution in the 15th cen- 
tury, named from Tabor, a hill or fortress where they 
encamped during a part of their struggles. Brande. 
TAB/OU-RET, n. [Fr.] A convex seat without arms 
or back, nad 


lace, fringe, tassels, é&c. 


© of gilt wood, cushioned and stuffed, | TACK, 
covered with silk cloth, and ornamented with silk | TACHE, 


TAC 


TAB/RERE,n. A taborer. [Obs.] Spencer. 
TAB/RET,n. [Seo Tanon] A tabor. 1 Sam.-xviiil 
TAB U-LAR, a, [L, tabularzs from tabula, table.] 

1. In the form of a table; having a flat or square 
surface. 

2. Having the form of laming or plates. _ 

3. Set down in tables; as, a tabular list of sub} 
stances. 

4, Set in squares. Johnson, 

Tabular crystal; one in which the prism is very 
short. : Phillips. 4 

Tabular spar; a mineral consisting of silica and 
lime, occurring in rather brittle, Iaminated masses, 
the surface of the lamine having a fibrous and pearly 
appearance. It is usually white or bluioh-white, It 
is the schaalstein of Werner. Dana, 

TAB’U-LATE, v. t. To reduce to tables or synopses.) 

2. To shape with a flat surface. Johnson, 

TAB/U-LA-TED, pp. or a. Having a flat or square, 
fiat surface ; as, a tabulated diamond. Grew. 

TAC-A-MA-HA'€A, ) xn. The popular name of Icica) 

TAC’ A-MA-HA6, 4 Tacamahaca, a tree of South 
America ; also of Calophyllum Tacamahaca, a tree 
of Madagascar and the Isle of Bourbon; and ac- 
cording to the younger Michaux, (but probably by 
mistake,) of Populus balsamifera, a tree of North 
America. 

2. Thore aro two sorts of resin which bear this 
name, one of them said to be the produce of Calo, 
phyllum Tacamahaca above mentioned; and the 
other of Elaphrium tomentosum, sometimes called, 
Fagara octandra, a tree of the island of Curagoa, and, 
other islands in its nefghborhood. 

TA'CE, [from L. taceo.] A term used in Italian music,\ 

directing to be silent. = ; 

TA'CET, [L.] in music, is used when a vocal or in 

strumental part is to be silent during a whole mover 
YCe 

Something used for tak} 


ment. 
TACH, jn. [See aaerd 
ing hold or holding; a catch; a loop; a, 


TACHE, 
button. It is found in Scripture, but I believe is not 
now used in discourse or writing. Exod. xxvi. 
TA-CHOM'E-TER, n. [Gr. raxos, speed, and pere 
ov. i 
e Al instrument employed for measuring the veloci- 
ty of machines, by means of the depression occasioned 
in a column of fluid by the centrifugal force, which 
causes the fluid in the cistern (with which the grad- 
uated column is connected) to sink in the center 
more and more with every increase of velocity. 
Thus the graduated column falls on the scale as the 
velocity is augmented, and rises as the velocity ig = - 
diminished.., Olmsted. , 
TAC€H-Y-DRO/MI-AN, n. [Gr. raxvs and dyopos, 
swift ie | ‘ 
One of a family of wading birds, allied to the 
plovers ; also, oné of a tribe of saurian reptiles, 


Brande, | 

TACH-Y-GRAPH'IE, a, Written in short hand, 

TACH-Y-GRAPH'IE-AL, Ghddon. 

TA-CHYG’RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. raxus, quick, and ypaga, 
to write.] ‘ 

The art or practice of quick bay Y 

We now use StenocrarHy and SHoryy Hanp) 
Wairtine. { 

TAC'ST, (tas/it,) a. [Fr. tacite; L. tacetus, from tacee, 
to be silent, that is, to stop, orto close, See Tack. 

Silent ; implied, but not expressed. Tacit consent 
is consent by silence, or not interposing an objection. 
So we say, a tacit agreement or covenant of men to 
live under a particular government, when no objecr 
tion or opposition is made; a tacit surrender of a 
part of our natural rights; a tacit reproach, &c. 

TAC'IT-LY, adv. Silently ; by implication; without 
words ; as. he tacitly assented. 

TAC'L-TURN, a. [L. taciturnus.] 

Habitually silent ; not free to converse ; not apt to 
talk or speak. Smollett. ( 

TAC-LTURN'I-TY, n. [Fr. taciturnité, from L, taci- 
turnitas, from taceo, to be silent.} 

Habitual silence or reserve in speaking. 

Too great logucity and too great taciturnity by fite, 

Arbuthnot. | 

TAC'I-TURN-LY, adv. Silently ; without conversa 
tion. 

TACK, v. t. [Gr. racocw, to set, place, ordain, the 
root of which was rayw, as appears from its de- 
rivatives, rayets, raypa. Hence, Fr. attachr, It. 
altaccare, Sp. atacar, W. tagu, to stop, Sp. taco, a 
stopper. (See Artacn.) The primary sense is prob- 
ably to thrust or send.] 

1. To fasten ; to attach. In the solemn or grave 
style, this word now appears ludicrous ; as, to get a 
commendam tacked to their sees. Swyt. 

And tack the center to the sphere. Herbert. 


/ 2 To unite by stitching together; as, to tack to- 
gether the sheets of a book; tuo tack one piece of 
cloth to another. [In the familiar style, this word is in 
good ag | 3 

~ 3. To fasten slightly by nails; as, to tack ona 


H n. [Fr. tache.] [board or shingle, 
A spot. [Wot used.] 


. » iy 


a. 
- TAC/TIE-AL,| a 


TAC 


TACK, x. [Ir. taca; Arm. tach] 

1. A small nail. s 

2. A rope used to confine the foremost lower cor- 
ners of the courses and stay-sails, when the wind 
crosses the ship’s course obliquely ; also, a rope em- 
ployed to pull the lower corner of a studding-sail to 
the boom. Hence, os 

3. The part of a sail to which the tack is usually 
rain the foremost lower corner of the courses, 

ence . 

4. The course of a ship in regard to tne position of 
her sails ; as, the starboard tack, or larboard tuck ; the 
former when she is close-hauled with the wind on 
her starboard, the latter when close-hauled with 
the wind on her Jarboard. Mar. Dict. 

To hold tack ; to last or hold out. Tusser. 

Tack of a flag; a \ine spliced into the eye at the 
bottom of the tabling, for securing the flag to the 
halliards. 

rack, v.t% To change the course of a ship by shift- 
ing the tacks and position of the sails from one side 

. to the other. Mar, Dict. 

TACK, n. In rurat economy, a shelf on which cheese 
is dried, [ Local. 

Tack of land; the term of alease. [Local. 
‘TACK/ER, 2 One who tacks or makes an addition. 
TACK’ET, 2. Asmail nail. Barret. 
TACK'ING, ppr. Changing a ship’s course. 
TACK’ING, n. In law, a union of securities given at 

different times, all of which must be redeemed be- 
fore an intermediate purchaser can interpose his 
claim. _ Bouvier. 
TACK’LAl, (tak’l,) x. [D. takel, a pulley and tackle; 
takelen, to rig; G. takel, takeln; Sw. tackel, tackla; 
Dan. takkel, takler ; W. taclu, to put in order, to dress, 
deck, set right; taclau, tackling; accouterments ; 
l,atool. This seems to belong to the family of 
, Gt. tacow. ‘The primary sense is, to put on, or 
to set or to put in order.] 
1. A machine for raising or lowering heavy 
weights, consisting of a rope and blocks called a 


* 


ey. Mar. Dict. 
2. Instruments of action; weapons. 

She to her tackle fell, Ftudibras, 

3 An arrow. Chaucer. 


4, Tho rigging and apparatus of a ship. 
f Tackle-fall; the rope, or rather the end of the rope 
'of a pulley, which falls and by which it is pulled. 
Ground-tackle ; anchors, cables, &c. 
Gun-tackle ; the instruments for hauling cannon in 
or out. 
Tack-tackle ; a small tackle ta pull down the tacks 
of the principal sails. Mar. Dict. 


TACK’LE, (tak'!,) v. t. To harness; as, to tackle a 


horse into a gig, sleigh, coach, or wagon. 
sate and common use of the word in America. 
2. To seize; to lay hold of; as, a wrestler tackles 
his antagonist ; a dog tackles the game. This is a 
common popular use of the word in New England, 
though not elegant. But it retains the primitive 
idea, to put on, to fall or throw on. [See Arrack.] 
3. To supply with tackle. eaum. & Fl, 
TACK'LED, (tak/ld,) pp. or 2. Harnessed ; seized. 
2. Made of ropes tacked together. 


My man shall 
Bring thee cords, made like a tackled stair. Shak. 


TACK'LING, ppr. Harnessing; putting on harness ; 
seizing ; falling on. 
TACK'LING, zx. Furniture of the masts and yards of 
a te as cordage, sails, &c. 
"+ 2. Instruments of action ; as, fishing eras 
Wa 


A legiti- 


' 3. Harness; the instruments of drawing a car- 


riage. 
TACKS/MAN, n. One who holds a tack or lease of 
land from another ; a tenant or lessee. [Local.] 
TACT, n. [L. tactus, from tango, (for tago,) to touch ; 
| Fr. tact; It. tatto ; Sp. tacto. 

1. Touch ; feeling ; formerly, the strake in beating 
time in music. [Dan. ide 

2. Peculiar skill or faculty; nice perception or 
discernment. . m, Rev. 

TAE'TIE, See Tactics.] Fertaining to the 

of military and naval disposi- 
tions for battle, evolutions, é&c. 

TA€-TI''CIAN, (-tish/an,) x. One versed in tactics. 

TAC’TICS, ». [Gr. raxrtixos, from racow, rarrw, to 
rH to appoint; rafts, order ; Fr. tactique. Bee 

‘AOK, : 

1, Tho science and art of disposing military and 
Naval forces in order for battle, and performing mili- 
tary and naval evolutions. In the most extensive 
sense, tactics, la tactique of the French, com- 
prehends every thing that relates to the order, forma- 
pee) and disposition of armies, their encampments, 


ic. 
2. The art of inventing and making machines for 
throwing darts, arrows, stones, and other missile 


Weapons 
TAe'TILE, (til,) a [Fr tactte. from L. a 


sanges to touch, 
‘angible ; susceptiblé of touch ; that may be felt ; 
@5, tactile sweets ; tactile qualities. Hale. 


TAI 


PAE TA ES m  Tangibleness; perceptibility of 
touch. 2 
TA€'TION, n. [Fr., from L. tactio, tango, to touch.] 
The act of touching ; touch. 
TAC€T’LESS, ac. Destitute of tact. Ec, Rev. 
TACT’U-AL, a. Pertaining to touch; consisting in 


or derived from touch. Chalmers 
TA-DOR’NA, a. [Sp. tadorno.] 
The sheldrake. Cyc, 


TAD’POLE, x. [Sax. tade, toad, with pola, coinciding 
with L. puifus, young. 
A frog in its first state from the spawn; a por- 
wiggle. 
TZ’ DL-UM,n. [L.] Tedium, which vee. 
Tadium vita ; weariness of life ; a mental disorder. 
TAEL, (talo,) x. In China, a denomination of mone 
worth nearly seven shillings sterling, or about a dol- 
lar and a half; also, a weight of one ounce and a 


third. . McCulloch. 
TA’EN, (tanc.) The poetical contraction of Taxen. 
TAF'EL-SPATH, x. [G.] Tabular spar, which see. 
TAF'FER-EL, 


TAFF’RAIL, $7 [D. tafcreel, from tafel, table. ] 


The upper part of a ship’s stern, which is flat Jike 
a table on the top, and sometimes ornamented with 
carved work. Mar. Dict. Cyc. 
TAF’FE-TA, in. [Fr. tafctas; taffetas; Sp. tafetan; 
TAF’FE-TY, { It. tafetta ; D. taf; G. taffet.) ° 
A fine, smooth stuff of silk, having usually a re- 
markable wavy luster, imparted by pressure and 
heat with the application of an acidulous fluid, to 
produce the effect called watering. 
Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
TAF’I-A, x. A variety cf yum, so called by the 
French. Ure. 
TAG,n. [Sw. tagg,a point or prickle ; Ice. tag ; Dan. 
tagger, takker. The primary sense is probably a 
shoot, coinciding with the first syllable of L. digitus, 
(see Tor 3) or the sense is from putting on, as in 
tackle. In Goth. taga is hair, the hair ofthe head, 
that which is shot out, or that which is thick. Tha 
latter sense would shew ite alliance to the W. tagu, 
to choke. ] . 
1. A metallic point put to the end of a string. 


2. Something mean and paltry; the rabble. [Vul- 
‘ar. 
gar] Tag-rag people did not clap him. Shak, 
Will you hence 
Before the tag return? Shak, 


3. A young sheep of the first year. [LZocal.] 
Halliwell. 
TAG, v.t. To fit with a point; as, to tag lace. 

2. To fit onc thing to another; to append to. 

His courteous host 
Tags every sentence with some fawning word. Dryden, 
3. To join or fasten. Swift. 
To tag after one; to follow closely, as it were an 

appendage, 

TAG,2. A play in which the person gains who tags, 
that is, touches another. This was a common sport 
among boys in Connecticut formerly, and it may be 
still. The word is inserted here for the sake of the 
evidence it affords of the affinity of Janguages, and 
of the original orthography of the L. tango, to touch, 
which was tago. This vulgar tag is the same word ; 
the primitive word retained by the common people. 
It is used also as a verb, to tag. [See Toucn. 

TAG/GED, pp. or e. Fitted with a point appended to. 

TAG'GING, ppr. Fitting with a point; fitting one 
thing to another. 

TAGL'IA, (tal’ya,) nr. [It.] In mechanics, a particu- 
lar combination of pulleys. Brande. 
TAGL-IA-€6/TIAN, (tal-ya-kd/shan,) a. [from Tagli- 

acozzi, a Venetian surgeon.] 
Rhinoplastic ; applied to the surgical operation for 
restoring the nose. 

TAG/RAG, n. or a, A term applied to the lowest class 
of people. bheasd Shak, 

TAG’-SORE, nr. disease under the tail of a sheep. 


Cyc. 
TAG’TAIL, x. [tag and tail.] A worm which has its 
tail of another color. .Walton. 
TAIL, (tale,) n. (Sax. tegl; Ice. tagt; dim. of tag, a 
shoot, or from Goth. taga, hair.] 

1. The part of an anima! which terminates its body 
behind. In many quadrupeds, the tail is a shgot or 
projection covered with hair, hanging Joose from the 
extremity of the vertebrae. in birds, the tail consists 
of feathers, or is covered with them, which serve to 
assist in the direction of their flight. In fishes, the 
tail is formed usually by a gradual sloping of the 
body, ending in a fin. The tailof a fish may assist 
the animal in steering, but its principal use is to pro- 
pei the fish forward. It is the instrument of swim- 

2, The lower part, noting inferiority. [ming. 

Shalom make thee the head, and not the dail, — Deut, 

=XXV! 


3. Any thing hanging long; a catkin. @ Harvey. 
4, The hinder part of uy caps = Butler, 

“ 5. In anatomy, that tendon of a muscle which is 

fixed to the movable part. Cyc. 
6. In botany, the tal of a seed i a downy or fcath- 

ery appendage to certain seeds, formed of the perma- 

nent elongated style. Cyc. 


TAI 


7. Horse’s tail, among the Tartare and Chinese, is 
an ensign or flag; among the Turks, & standard borne 
before the grand vizier, bashaws, and the sangiacs. 
For this purpose it is fitted to a half-pike with a gold 
button, and is called Touc. There are bashaws of 
one, two, and three tails. Cyc. 

8, In heraldry, the tail of a hart. 

9, In music, the part of a note muning upward or 
downward. ; 

10. The extremity or last end ; as, the tei! of a storm. 

Tail of a comet; a luminous train extending from 
the nucleus or body often to a great distance, and 
usually in a direction opposite to the sun. Olmsted. 

To-turn tail ia to run away ; to flee. 1 

Tail of a lock, on a@ canal, the lower end, or en: 
trance into the lower pond. 4 

TAIL, n. (Fr. tailler, Sp. tallar, It. tagliare, Port. tal- 
har’, Ir. tallam, to cut off ; W. toli, to curtail, to sepa- 
rate, to deal out, from tal, a sending or threwing, a 
cast or throw, a separation, diminution, interruption. 
This is from the same root as deal. Class Di, No. 1% 
Sce Deat.] ! 

In law, an estate in tail is a limited fee ; an estate 
limited to certain heirs, and from which the other 
heirs are precluded. Estates tail are general or spe- 
cial; general, where Jands and tenements are given 
to one, and to the heirs of his body begotten ; special, 
where the gift is restrained to certam heirs of the 
donee’s body, as to his heirs by a particular woman 
named, [See Entat, Blackstone. 

TAIL, v. t. To pull by the tail. Hudibras, 

To tail in; in erchitecture, to fasten by one of the 

Stee wa @ wall, as a timber. (» Brande. 

T ee bes ns E, { n. [Fr. tailler, to cut off.] 


Literally, a share ; hence, a tax or toll, [Obs.] 


Blackstone. 

TAIL/ED, c. Having a tail. 

TAIL/INGS, n. pl. [from tail. 
grain blown to one end of 
[ Local.] Cyc. 

TAILLE, (tale,) x. The fee which is opposite to fee- 
simple, because it is so minced or pared that it is not 
in his free power to be disposed of who owns it; 
but it, is, by the first giver, cut or divided from all 
other, and tied to the issue of the donee. Cowel. » 

TALL/LESS, a. Having no tail. Lawrence. ' 

TAILOR, n.° [Fr. tailleur ; from tailler, to cut, It. ta- 
gliare, Ir. tallam.] é 

One whose occupation is to cut out and make 
men’s garments. . 
TAI'LOR, v.« To practice making men’s clothes. 
Green. 

TAI'LOR-ESS, x. A female who makes garments for 
men. 

TAULOR-ING, n, 

TAIL’-PIECE, n. 
of engravings. 

2. In a violin, a piece of ebony attached to the end 
of the instrument, to which the strings are fastened. 


Grew. 
The lighter parts of 
© heap in winnowing, 


The business of a tailor. ’ 
A piece at the end, as of a series 


Ce 

TAIL’-RACE, n. The stream of water Soiek teat 
from the mill after it has been applied to produce the 
motion of the wheel. 

TAIL’ZLE£, x. In Scottish law, an entailment or deed 
whereby the legal course of succession is cut off, and 
an arbitrary one substituted. Brande. 

TAINT, v.t. [Fr. teindre, to dye or stain; L. tingo; 
Gr. rey}, to dye, literally, to dip, primarily, to 
thrust, the sense of L. tango; and n not being rad- 
ical, the real word is tego or tago, coinciding with 
Eng. duck; hence its sense in eztinguo. See Dyx, 
Arrant, and Tinoe.] 

1. To imbue or impregnate, as with some extra- 
neous matter which alters the sensible qualities of 
the substance. 

2, More genercliy, to impregnate with something 
odious, noxious, or poisonous ; as, putrid substances 
taint the air. 

3. To infect ; to poison. The breath ef consump- 
tive lungs is said to taint sound lungs. Harvey. 

4. To corrupt, as by incipient putrefection ; as, 
tainted meat. 

5. To stain ; to sully ; to tarnish, ~ Shak. 

6. To corrupt, as blood ; to attaint. [Vet in use.] 
See Attaint. 

TAINT, v. i. o be infected or eorrupted ; to be 
touched with something corrupting. 


I cao not taint with fear. Shak. 


2. To be affected with incipient putrefaction. Meat 
soon taints in warm weather. 
TAINT, x. Tincture; stain. 
2. Infection ; corruption ; depravation. Keep chil- 
dren from the taint of low and vicious company. 
3. A stain ; a spot; a blemish on reputation. Skak 
4, An insect ; a kind of spider. Brown. 
TAINT'ED, pp. or a, Impregnated with something 
noxious, disagreeable to the senses, or poisonous; 
infected ; corrupted ; stained. a 
TAINT’-FREE, a, [taint and free.] Free from taint 
or guilt, Heath, 
TAINT’ING, ppr. Impregnating with something foul 


or poisonous ; infecting ; corrupting ; staining. } 
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TAINT'LESS, a, _ Free from taint or infection ; pure. 
= Swift, 
TAINT’LESS-LY adv. Without taint, 
TAINT’ URE, xn. [L. sinctura.] 
‘Taint ; tinge; defilement ; stain; spot. [Not muck 
weed. Shak, 


an saleu, ). The peccary or Mexican hog; the 

TA-JAS’/SU,{ Dicotyles torquatus, a pachyderma- 
“tous mammal inhabiting the eastern side of South 
America. 

TAKE, co. t.; pret. Toox; pp. Taxen. [Snx. tocan, to 

‘ take, and to teach; also, thican, to take, as food ; Sw. 
taga: Dan. tager; Ice, taka: Gr. dexop ars L. doceo, 
This word seems to be allied to think, for we say, I 
think a thing to be so, or I take it to be so. It seems 
also to be allied to Sax. teovan, to draw, to tug, L. 
duco: for we say, to take a likeness, and to draw a 
likeness. We use taking also for engaging, attract- 
ing. We say, 8 child takes to his mother or nurse, 
and a man tekes to drink; which seem to Include 
attaching and holding. We observe that take and 
teach are radically the same word.] 

1. In a general sense, to get hold or gain possession 
of a thing ip almost any manner, either by receiving 
it when AN or by using exertion to obtain it. 
Take differs from seize, as it does not always imply 
haste, force, or violence. It more generally denotes 
to gain or receive into possession in a peaceable man- 
ner, either passively or by active exertions. Thus, 

2. To receive what is offered. 

Then | took the cup at the Lord’s hand. — Jer. xxv. 


3. To lay hold of; to get Into one’s power for keep- 
ing. ; 
No man shall take the nsthor or tho apper milletone to pledge, — 
Deut. xxIv. 
4, To receive with a certain affection of mind. He 
takes it in good part; or he takes it very ill. 
5. To catch by surprise or artifice ; to circumvent. 
Men Jo their loose, unguarded bours thoy take 5 
Not that thomselves are wise, but othors weak, Pope. 
c §&. To selze;.to make prisoner, The troops en- 
tered, slew and took three hundred Janizaries, 
Enolles. 
This man was taken by the Jews. — Acts xxl, 


7. To captivate with pleasure ; to engage the affec- 
tions ; to delight. 

Noelther let her take thee with her eyelids, — Prov. vi. 

Gleombrotns was so taken with thls prospect, that he had no 

* patience, Wake, 

8. To get into one’s power by engines or nets; to 
entrap; to Insnare; as, to take foxes with traps; to 
take fishes with nets, or with hook and line. 

9. To understand in a particular sense ; to receive 
as meaning. I take your meaning. 

You take mo right. Bacon, 

Charity, taten in its largost extent, fs nuthing else but the ain- 

eere love to Gud and our ne hoor. Wake. 
10. To exact and receive. 


Toke no usury of him or Increase. — Lev. xxv. 


11. To employ; to occupy. The prudent man 
always tekes time for deliberation, before he passes 
judgment, 

12, To agree to; to close in with; to comply with. 


1 take thee at thy word, Rowe. 


13. To form and adopt ; as, to take a resolution. 
Clarendon. 
14. To cftch; to embrace; to seize; as, to take 
one by the hand ; to take in the arms. 
15. To admit ; to receive as an impression ; to suf- 
fer; as, to take a form or shape. 
Yet thy most clay fs plant to command 5 
Now més tho mold. Dryden, 
16. To obtain by active exertion; as, to take re- 
venge or satisfaction fur an injury. 
17. To receive ; to receive into the mind. 


They 8 knowledge of them that th«y had been with Jesus. — 


Acts lv, 
Tt app ared In bis face that he foot great contentment In th's our 
question, Bacon, 

18, To swallow, as meat or drink; as, to take 
food ; to take a glass of wine. 

19. To swallow, as medicine; as, to tute pills; to 
teko stimulants, - 

20. To chooses to elect} Zake which you please. 
But tho sense of choosing, in this phrase, is derived 


from the connection of take with please. So we say, 
take your choice. 
21. To copy. 
Beauty alone could beauty tke so right. Dryden. 


22. To facten on; to seize, The frost has taken 
the corn ; the worms have taken the vines, 

ight ted bo ketch bim, b+ tean-th him, and he foameth. — 

23. To accept; not to refuse. He offered me a 
fee, but I Would not take it, : 


Ye aball take no eatisfuctive for the Ie of a murderer. — Num, 
xzxv. 


24, To adopt. 
I wil axke you to me fur a people. —- Ex, vi. 


TAK 


25. To admit. 

Let oe whlow be taken into the number under threeseore, — 

th, Vo 

26. To receive, as any temper or dispcsition of 
mind; as, to take shame to one’s self; to take de- 
light ; to take pride or pleasure. ; 

27. To endure ; to bear without resentni nt ; or to 
submit to without attempting to obtain sat.sfaction. 
He will take an affront from no man, Can not you 
take a jest? : 

28. To draw; to deduce, 

The firm bellef of a future Judgment Is the most forcible motive to 

a good life, because taken from this consideration of the moat 
lasting happiness and misery. Tillotson. 

29. To assume ; as, I take the liberty to say. . 

Locke. 

30. To allow ; to adfnit; to receive as true, or not 
disputed ; as, to take a thing for granted. 

31. To cuppose ; to receive in thought ; to enter- 
tain In opinion ; to understand, This I take to be 
the man’s motive, } 

He took that for virtue and affection which was nothing but vice 

in disguise, South, 

You'd doubt his sex, and take him fora girl, ' Tate. 

32. To seize; to invade; as, to be taken with a 
fever. ‘ 

33. To have recourse to; as, the sparrow takes a 
bifsh ; the cat takes a tree. [In this sense, we usu- 
ally say, the bird takes to a bush, the squirrel takes to 
a tree, 

34. if receive into the mind. 


Those do best who take material hints to be Judged by history. 
Locke, 


35. To hire; to rent; to obtain possession on 
lease ; as, to take a house or farm for a year. 

36. To admit in copulation. 

37. To draw; to copy; to paint a likeness; as,a 
hKeness taken by Reynolds, 

38, To conquer and cause to surrender; to gain 
possession of by force or capitulation; as, to take an 
army, & city, or a ship. 

39. To be discovered or detected. He was taken 
in the very act. 

40. To require or be necessary. It takes so much 
cloth to make a coat. 

To take away; to deprive of ; to bereave ; as, a bill 
for taking away the votes of bishops. 

By your own law I take your life away. Dryden, 

2, To remove 3 as, to take away the consciousness 
of pleasure. Locke. 

To take care; to be careful ; to be solicitous for. 

Doth God take caré for oxen ?—1 Cor. ix, 
2. To be cautious or vigilant. TZake care not to 
se your health. 
‘0 take care of; to superintend or oversee ; to have 
the charge of keeping or securing. 

To take a course; to resort to; to have recourse to 
measures, 

The vioience of storming is the course which God Is forced to 

take fur the destroying of sinners. Hammond, 

To take one’s own course; to act one’s pleasure ; to 
pursue the measures of one’s own choice, 

To take down; to reduce; to bring Iqwer; to de- 
press ; as, to take down pride, or the Li ; 

2. To swallow ; as, to tuke down a potion. 

3. To pull down; to pull to pieces; as, to take 
down a house or a scaffold. 

4, To write ; as, to take down a man’s words at the 
time he utters thein. 

To take from; to deprive of. 


1 will smite thee, and take thine hoad from thee, —1 Sam. xvil. 


2. To deduct ; to subtract ; as, to take one number 
from another, 


3. To detract ; to derogate. don. 
To take heed; to be careful or cautious, 
Take heed what doom against yourself you give, Dryden, 


To take heed to; to attend to with care, Take heed 
to thy ways. 

To take hold; to seize; to fix on, 

To take in; to inclose; to fence. Mortimer, 

2. To encompass or embrace; to comprise; to 
comprehend. 

3. To draw into a smaller compass ; to contract ; 
to brail or furl ; as, to take in sail, 

4, To cheat; to circumvent; to gull; to deceive. 
[Wot elegant. ] 

5, To admit; to receive ; as, a vessel will take in 
more water ; the landlord said he could take in no 
more lodgers, ' 

6. To win by conquest. [Wot in use.J Felton, 

7. To receive into the mind or understanding, 

Some bright genius can take in a Jong train of gece td 

‘atte, 

To take in hand; to undertake ; to attempt to exe- 
cute any thing. Luke i, 

To take notice ; to observe; or to observe with par- 
ticular attention, ’ 

2. To show by some act that observation is made ; 
to make remark upon. He heard what was said, 
but took no notice of it, 


TAK 


» To take oath: to swear with solemnity, or in a ju« 
dicial manner. _ ji 
To take off to remove, in various ways; to re 
move from the top of any thing; as, to take ofa 
load ; to take off one’s hat, &c, : 
2, To cut off; as, to take oJ the head or a limb, 
3. To deetray ; as, to take off life. 
4, To remove ; tu invalidate; as, to take off the 
force of an argument. 
5. To withdraw ; to call or draw away. 
foreign Ideas from iokin, the mind from Its nt 
ape ek ‘Locke. 
6. To swallow ; as, to take of-a glass of wine. 
7. To purchase ; to take from in trade. 
The Spaniards having no commodities that we will take of. 
Locke. 
8. To copy. 
Takeof all their models in wood. 


9. To imitate ; to mimic. 2 
10. To find place for; as, more scholars than pre 
ferments can take off. ; 
To take off from: to lessen; to remove in part 
This takes off from the deformity of vice. 
To take order with; tu check. [Wot lage ee 
‘acon. 


Addison. 


To take out; to remove from within a place; to 
separate ; to deduct. 

2. To draw out; to remove; to clear or cleanse 
from ; as,to take out a stain or spot from cloth; to 
take out an unpleasant taste from wine. 

To take part; toshare. Take part in our rejoicing: 

To take part with; to unite with; to join with. 

To take place; to happen; to come, or come to 

283, 

, 2, To have effect ; to prevail. 
‘Where arn fake place, all otlicr pleas are vain. Dryden, 


To take effoct; to have the intended effect ; to be 
efficacions, 2 
To take root; to live and grow, as @ plant. 
2. To be established, as principles, 
To take up +to lift; to raise. 
9. To buy or borrow ; as, to take up goods to a large 
amount ; to take up money at the bank. 
3. To begin; as, to take up a lamentation. Ezek 
xix. 
4, In surgery, to fasten with a ligature. 
5, To engross; to employ; to engage the atten 
tion ; as, to take up the time. 
6. To have final recourse to. 
Arnoblus asserts that men of the finest parts foot up thelr reat in 
the Christian region, Addison, 
7. To seize ; to catch; to arrest; as, to take up & 
thief; to take up vagabonds, 
8. To admit. % 


The ancients took up experiments upon credit, Bacon. 
9. To answer by reproof; to reprimand. / 
One of his relations took him up roundly. L’Estrange, 
10. To begin where another left off. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the ee tale. Addison, 


11. To occupy ; to fill; as, to take up a great deal 
of room, is : 

12. To assume ; to carry on or manage for another; 
as, to take up the quarrels cf our neighbors, 

13. To comprise ; to include. 


The noble poem of Palemon and Arcite takes up seven years. 
Dryden. : 


14, To adopt; to assume; as, to take up current 


opinions. 
They take up our old trade of conquering. Dryden, 
15. To collect ; to exact a tax. Knolles. 


16. To pay and receive; as, to take up a note at 
the bank. Johnson’s Reports. ° 

To take up arms;) to begin war; to begin resist. 

To take arms; ance by force. 

To take up the gauntlet. See GauntLEet. 

To take the ficld: in military languaye, to encamp; 
to commence the operations of a campaign. 

Campbell?s Military Dict. 

To take upon; to assume ; toundertake, He takes 
upon himself to assert that the fact is capable of 
proof, - 

2. To appropriate to; to admit to be imputed to, 
as, to take upon one’s self a punishment. 

To take side; to join one of two differing parties ; 
to take an interest in one party. © 

To take to heart; to be sensibly affected by ; to feel 
any thing sensibly. 

To take advantage of; to catch by surprise; or to 
make use of a favorable state of things, to the prej- 
udice of another, 

« To take the advantage of; to use any adyantage 
offvred. 

To take air; to be divulged or made public; to be 
disclosed ; as a secret, 

To take the air; to expose one’s self: to the opem 


ir. ; 
To .take @ course; to begin a certain direction or 
way of proceeding. : 
To take leave ; to bid adieu or farewell. 
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Zo take vdeo to Test 5 to be recruited or re- 
shed. 
To take sini to direct: the eye or a weapon toa 
particular object. «+ 
To take along ; to carry, lead, or convey. 
‘To take a wuy; to begina particular course or di- 
fection. sats 
KE, v. i. To move or direct the course; to resort 
ito, o¢ to attach one’s self; to betake one’s self. ‘The 
fox, being hard pressed, took to the hedge. My slg 
as left his music, and taken to books. j 
“The defluxion; taking to his breast, wasted his Jungs. Bacon, 


12. To please; to gain reception. The play will 
Byt take, unless it is set off with proper scenes. 
* Exch wit inay praise it for his own dear sake, 
And hint he writ it, if the thing should take. Addison. 
8. To have the intended or natural effect. 
Gh impressions from inind to mind, the impression taketh. 
Bacon, 
4. To catch ; te fix, or be fixed. Ie was inocu- 
lated, but the infection did not take. 


When flame taketh and openeth, it giveth a noise. Bacon. 


To take after; to learn to follow ; to copy ; to imi- 
tate ; as, he takes after 2 good pattern. 
2.'To reseinble ; as, the son takes after his father. 
To take in with ; to resort to. Bacon. 
To take for; to mistake ; to suppose or think one 
thing to be another. 
The lord of the land took us for spies, — Gen, xiii. 


To take on; to be violently affected ; as, the child 
takes on at a great rate. 

2. To claim, as a character 

v I wake not on me here as a physician. Shak. 


To take to; to apply to; to be fond of; to become 
attached to; as, to take to books; to take to evil 
practices. 

, 2 To resort tos to betake to. 

learning, who take to business, discharge it generall babe 

Be tcae taney than men of the world, LY a Adheos x 

To take up ; to stop. 

inners at last fake up and settle In a contempt of all religion. 

[Not in use.] Tillotson 

2. To reform. [Wot in use.] Locke. 

To take up with ; to be contented to receive ; to re- 
give without opposition ; as, to take up with plain 
fare. 

To affairs which may have an extensive influence on our future 

happiness, we should not take up with Peal Watts. 

_ 2. To lodge; to dwell, [Not in use.] South. 

' To take with j to please. The proposal takes well 
with him. 
TAKEN, ge pp. of Faxe. Received; caught ; 5 
apprehende d ; captivated, &c. 
TAKER, 2. One that takes or receives ; one who 
catches or apprehends; 

2. One that subdues and causes to surrender; as, 
the taker of captives or of a city. 

TAK'ING, ppr. Receiving; catching; getting pos- 
session ; apprehending. 

2. a Alluring; attracting. 

TAKING, x. The act of gaining possession ; 8 seiz- 
. ing ; seizure ; apprehension. 
iv 2. Agitation; distress of mind. 

What a waking was he in, when your husband asked what was 

in the basket § Shak. 


TAK'ING-LY, adv. Ina taking or attractive manner. 
Beaum. & Fi. 

TAK'ING-NESS, n. The quality of pleasing. Taylor. 

TAL/A-POIN,) 2. In Siam and Burmah, a name 

TEL’A- POIN, given, by some European nations, 
to a priest. "Also, a species of monkey. 

TAL'BOT, 2. A sort of dog, noted for his quick 
scent and eager pursuit of game. [The figure of ado 
is said to be borne in the arms of the Talbot family. 

c. Johnson. 

TALE, 2. [G. talk, isinglass ; talg, tallow ; Sw. talk, 
talg, ‘ia; an. tal, taly, tallow, ‘and talk, talsteen, 
tallow-stone ; D, talk, tallow ; Port. and Sp. talco.] 

A magnesian mineral, consisting of broad, flat, 
smooth lamins or plates, unctuous to the touch, of a 
shining luster, translucent, and often transparent. 
By the action of fire, the jamins open a little, the 
fragmont swells, and the extremities are with diffi- 
culty fused into a white enaniel. 
with resin, talc acquires positive electricity. Its 
prevailing colors are white, Rit a and yellow. 

Kirwan. 

TALCK TE, n. A species of talc of a loose form ; 
nacrite, 

TAL€'OSE, ) a Talcky; pcrtaining to or composed 

TALE€/OUS,§ _ of talc. 

TALCK’Y, a. Like tale; consisting of talc; as, ao 
talcky feel ; 3 & talcky substance. 

g. Containing tale. 

TALE, x. [See Tzi1.] A story; a narrative; the 
rehearsal of a series of events or adventures, com- 
monly some trifling incidents ; or a fictitious narra- 


tive ; as, the tale of a tub; Marinontel’s tales; idle | TALK, (tawk,) v. ¢. 


Luke xxiv. ; 
We spend vor years as a tale that Is told. — Ps, xc. 


.TALES/MA 


When rubbed. 


TAL 
2. Oral relation. Shak. 
3. Reckoning, account set down. Ezod. v. 
In packing, they keep a Just tale of the number. © Carew. 


4. Number reckoned. 
The ignorant who measure by tale, not by weight. Hooker, 


/5. A telling ; information; disclosure of any thing 
secret. 


‘Birds are aptest by their voice to tell talee what they find. 
Bacon, 


6. In law, a count or declaration. 
sense, is obsolete.] 

7. In commerce, a weight for gold and silver in 
China and other parts of the East Indies; also, a 
money of account. In China, each tale is 10- maces 
= 100 candareens sx 1000 cash. Cyc. 

TALE, v.i. To tell stories. [ Obs.] Gower. 

TALE’BEAR-ER, n. [tale and bear.] A person who 
officiously tells ’tales ; one who impertinently com- 
municates intelligence or anécdotes, and makes mis- 
chief in society by his officiousness. 


Where there is no ialebearer, the strife ceaseth. — Prov, xxvi. 


TALE/BEAR-ING, a. Officiously communicating in- 
formation. 

TALE/BEAR-ING,n. The act of informing officious- 
ly; communication of secrets maliciously. 

TALE/FUL, a. Abounding with stories. T'homson. 

TAL/ENT, nx, [L. talentum; Gr. radayrov, from ra- 
daw, to bear, lied to-L. tollo. The word is said to 
have originally signified a balance or scales.] 

1. Among the ancient Greeks, a weight and de- 
nomination of money equal to 60 mine or 6000 
drachme. The Attic talent, as a weight, was nearly 
equal to 57 Ibs. avoirdupois; as a denomination of 
silver money, £243 158. sterling, or more than 
$1100. Smith’s Dict. 

2. Among the Hebrews, a weight and denomi- 
nation of money equivalent to 3000 shekels. 
As a weight, therefore, it was equal to ahout 933 
lbs. avoirdupois ; as a Monedination of silver, it has 
been variously estimated at from £340 to £396 ster- 
ling, or from about $1590 to $1800. The highest 
value is that given by the latest authorities, 

Arbuthnot. P. Cyc. Hussey. 

3. Faculty; natural gift or endowment; a meta- 
phorical application of the word, said to be borrowed 
from the scriptural parable of the talents, Matt, xxv. 

He ia chiefly to be considered in hia three different talents, asa 

critic, a satirist, and a writer of odes. Dryden, 

“4, Eminent abilities ; superior genius; as. he is a 
man of talents. 

[ Talent, in the singular, is sometimes used in a 
like sense.] 

5. Particular faculty ; skill. 
drawing. 

6. [Sp. talante, manner of performing any thing, 
will, disposition. ] Quality ; disposition. Swift. 
TAL: ENT- ED, a. Furnished with talents ; possessing 
skill or talents. Ch. Spectator. 

[This word 1s formed like a participle, but without 
a verh, like Braotep, TurRETED, Tanozten. | 

TALES, n. pl. [W. talis, pl. tales. 7 

In law, tales de circumstantibus, spectators in éourt, 
from whom the sheriff is to select men to supply any 
defect of jurors who are impanneled, but who may 
not appear, or may be challenged. 

N, ». A person sumnmoned to act asa 
juror from among the by-standers at court., Such 
persons were called, in law, tales de circumstantibus, 


[ Tale, in this 


He has a talent at 


Bouvier. 
TALE/TELL-ER, n. One who tells tales or stories. 
he tem: 

TA'LI-ON, x. Law of retaliation. 


TA-LI-O'NIS, LEX TA-LI-O'NIS, [L.] In ne the 
law of retaliation. [See RerauraTs.] 

TAL/I-PED, x. [L. talus. an ankle, and pee, a foot.] 

The disease called club foot; also, a person affect- 
ed with this disease. 

TAL/IS-MAN, n. [Gr. reAtoua, tribute, or redXsopos, 
accomplishment, both from rsAew, to terminate. A 
term introduced into medicine by Apollonius of Ly- 
dana. Sprengel. 

1. A magical figure cut or engraved under certain 
Auperstitious observances of the configuration of the 
heavens, to which wonderful effects are ascribed ; 
or it is the seal, figure, character, or image, of a 
heavenly sign, constellation, or planet, engraven on 
& sympathetic stone, or on a metal corresponding to 
the star, in order to receive its influence. The talis- 
mans of the Samothracians were pieces of iron, 
formed into images and set in rings, &c. They were 
held to be preservatives against diseases and all kinds 
of evils. Cyc. 

Talismans are of three kinds, astronomical, magical, 
and mized. Hence, 

Pe Something that produces extraordiniry effects ; 

, & talisman to destroy diseases, Sw ft. 

TAL-IS- MAN‘I€, a. Magical; having the properties 


of a talisman, or preservative against evils by secret |. 


Addison. 
Dan. tolker ; Sw. tolka, to inter- 
pret, translate, explain ; D. tolken, id. ; Russ. tolkuyu, 
This is probably the same word differently ap- 


influence. 


TAL 


plied. The word is formed from tell, See Trt, 
for the Danish and Swedish.] 

1, To converse familiarly ; to speak, as in familiar 
discourse, when two or more persons interchange 
thoughts. 

Iwill buy with you, sell with you, satk with you; but I will not 

eat with you, Shak 
a "a time 

When all things talked, and Vesela rhyme. Trumbull. 

I wil come down and talk with thee. — Num, xt. 

Did not our hearts burn within us, while he talked with us by the 

way ?— Luke xxiv. 


2. To prate ; to speak impertinently. Milton. 
3. To talk os to'relate ; to tell; to give aceount, 
Authors talk of the wonderful remains of Palmyra. 


The natural Bistones of Switzerland ta/e much of ‘the full of 
these rocks, and the [ite damage done, OTe 
So shall I talk of thy wondrous works. — Ps. cxix. 
4. To speak ; to reason ; to confer. 
Let ine talk with thee of thy judgments, — Jer, xii. 


To talk to: in familiar language, to advise or ex- 
hort ; or to reprove gently. I will talk to my son 
respecting his conduct. 

TALK, (tawk,) x. Familiar converse ; mutual diss 
course ; that which is uttered by one person in fa- 
miliar conversation, or the mutual converse of two 
or more. 


Should a man full of talk be Justitett ?— Job xi, 
Tn various ta/k th’ instructive hours they pussed, Pope 


2. Report ; rumor. 
T hear a ta/k up and down of ralsing money. Locke 


3. Subject of discourse. This noble achievement 
is the talk of che whole town 

4. Among the Indians of North America, a public 
conference, as respecting peace or war, negotiation, 
and the like ; or an official verbal communication 
made from them to another nation or its agents, or 
made to them by the same. 

TALK a mineral. [See Tac.] 

TALK’ A-TIVE, (tawk’a-tiv,) a. Given to much talk- 
ing; full of prate; loquacious ; garrulous. One of 
the faults of old age is to he talkative. 

TALK!A-TIVE-LY, adv. In a talkative manner. 

TALK!’A- TIVE-NESS, (tawk’a-tiv-ness,) x. 
quacity ; garrulity ; the practice or habit of a sete 
much in conversxtion. 

TALK’ER, (tawk/er,) n. One who talks; bs: : low 
quacious ‘person, male or female; a prattler. Shak. 

~ 2. A boaster. Taylor. 4 

TALK'ING, (tawk’ing,) ppr. Conversing; speaking 
in familiar conve,sation. Mait. xvii. 

2. a. Given to talking; loquacious; as, talking 
Go. Idem 


age. ith. 
TALK'ING, (tawk/ing,) nm. The act of convérsing 

amiliarly ; as, foolish talking. Eph. v.. 
TALL, (tawl,) a. ag tal; talau, to grow tall. The 
primary sense is, to stretch or extend; W. tellu, te 
stretch ; Sp. talla, raised work, also stature ; talle, 
shape, size ; ta/lo, a shoot or sprout ; tal/ ado, tall,, 
slender ; talon, the heel, that is, a shoot; Port. talo, 


er a j 
@ stalk ; taludo, stalky; Ar. Mb taula, to be long, 


to spread, to be extended, to defer or delay, that is,) 


to draw out in time, Eng. dally, Class Di, No, 20:5 
allied, probably, to L. tollo, Gr. reAAw. In Sw. tall 
is a pine-tree.] 3 
1. High in stature ; long and comparatively slen- 
der; applied to a person, or to a standing tree, mast, 
or pole. Tall always refers to something erect, and 
of which the diameter is small in proportion to the 
hight. We say, a ta/l man or woman, a tall boy for 
his age ; a tall tree, a tall pole, a tall mast ; but we 
never say, a tall house or a tall mountain. "The ap. 
piston of the word to a palace or its shadow, ig 
aller, is now improper. 


Dark shadows cast, and as his palace tall. Waller. 
2, Sturdy; lusty; bold. [Unusual.] Shak, 
TALILAGE Fr, tailler, to cut off. See Tarn.) 
TAL'LL AGE, ». [Fr. tailler, to cut o e Tarn, 
Anciently, a certain rate or tax paid by barons, 
knights, and inferior tenants, toward the public éx- 
penses. When it was paid “out of knight’s fees, it 
was called Scutace; when by cities and burghs, 
Tartrace; when upon Jands not held by militaty 
Blackstone, 


tenure, Hipaae. ; 
TAL/LAGE, v. t. To Jay an impost, Bp. Elis. 
TAL’LI-ED, (tal/lid,) pp. Scored with correspondént 

notches ; fitted ; 3; suited, 
TAL’LI-ER, x. One who keeps tally. 
TALL’NESS, n. Hight of stature. 


Ce ad Ne Pris telg; D. talk; 


i 


Pi 
See Tarr. ; 
. and Sw. talg; 


a - i 


Eth. mr talal, to be fat; Ar. \> talla, to bo 


moist. Class DI, No. 21.) 

A sort of. animal fat, particularly that which is ob- 
tained from animals of the sheep and ox kinds, 
We speak of the tallow of an ox or cow, or of sheep. 
This substance grows chiefly about the kidneys, and 
on the intestines. The fat of swine we never call 
tallow, but lard, I see, in English books mention is 
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made of tne tallow of hogs, (see Cyclopedia, article 
Tallow ;) but in America I never heard the word 
thus applied. It may be applied to the fat of goats 
and deer. The fat of bears we call bear’s grease, 
Tallow is applied to various uses, but chiefly to the 
manufacture of candles, 

TAL/LOW, v.t. To grease or smear with tallow. 

2. To fatten ; to cause to have a large quantity of 
tallow ; as, to tallow sheep. Farmers. 
TAL’LOW-€AN'DLE, x. A candle mado of tallow. 
TAL'/LOW-CHAND!LER, 2. [Chandler io generally 

supposed to be from the Fr. chandelier, and the word 

to signify tallow-candler,a maker of candles; for in 

Fr. chandelier is atallow-chandler. See Conn-Cuanp- 
fy LER. 

' One whose occupation is to make, or to make and 

/sell, tallow candles, 

TAL'LOW-ED, pp. Greased or smeared with tallow. 

2. Made fat; filled with tallow. ' 

TAL’/LOW-ER,n. An animal disposed to form tallow 
internally. “f Cyc. 

TAL'LOW-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a Having a sickly 
complexion ; pale. Burton. 

TAL‘LOW-ING, ppr. Greasing with tallow. 

2. Causing to gather tallow ; c term in agriculture, 

TAL'LOW-ING, n. The act, practice, or art, of caus- 
ing animals to gather tallow ; or the property in ani- 
mals of forming tallow internally ; @ term in agricul- 
ture. Cyc. 

TAL/LOW-ISH, a. Having the properties or nature 
of tallow. 

TAL’LOW-TREE, n. The Stillingia scbifera, a tree 
of China and other parts. It takes this name from 
its producing a substance like tallow, and which is 
applied to the same purposes. The Vateria Indica, 
a tree of Hindostan, affords a substance, in its gen- 
eral properties, interinedinte between wax and tal- 
Jow, and called Piney Tattow. P. Cyc. 

TAL'LOW-Y, a. Greasy; having the qualities of 

» tallow. - 

TAL/LY, n. [Fr. tailler, Port. talhar, Sp. tallar, to 
cut. See Tair 

1. A piece of wood on which notches or scores are 
cut, as the marks of number, In purchasing and 
selling, it is customary for traders to have two sticks, 
or one stick cleft into two parts, and tomark with a 
score or notch, on each, the number or quantity of 
goods delivered; the seller keeping one stick, and 
the purchaser the other. Before the use 6f writing, 
this, or something like it, was the only method of 
keeping accounts, and tallies are received as evidence 
in courts of justice. In the English exchequer are 
tallies of loans, one part being kept in the exchequer, 
the ,other being given to the creditor in lieu of an 


obligation for money lent to government. Cye. 
2. One thing made to suit another. 
—4@ They were framed the tallies for each other. Dryden. 


SALLY, v. t. To score with correspondent notches ; 
> to fit; to suit ; to make to correspond. 


They are not so well tallied to the present juncture. Pope. 


2. In seamanship, to pull aft the sheets or lower 
- corners of the main and fore-sail. 
TAL'LY, v. i To be fitted; to suit; to correspond. 


I found pieces of tiles that exactly taltied with the channel. 
“Addi 


ddison, 
TALLY, adv. Stoutly ; with spirit. [Obs.] 
Beaum. & Fl. 
TAL/LY-H6; the huntsman’s cry to his hounds. 
; Booth. 
TAL'LY-ING, ppr. Fitting to each other ; making to 
correspond. 
2. Agreeing; corresponding. 

3. Hauling aft the corners of the main and fore- 
sail. Mar. Dict. 
TAL’LY-MAN, 2. [tally and man.] One who sells 
for weekly payment. Dict. 

2. One who Keeps the tally, or marks the sticks. 
TAL’LY-SHOP,2. Ashop at which goods or articles 
are sold to customers who agree to pay for them by 
_ Certain weekly or monthly installments. 
f Me Culloch, 
TAL/MUD, 2. [Ch., from 105 lamad, to teach.] 
The body of the Hebrew laws, traditions, and ex- 
pennteay, or the book that contains them. The 
almud contains the laws, and a compilation of ex- 
portions of duties imposed on the people, either in 
cripture, by tradition, or by authority of their doc- 
tors, or by custom. It consists of two parts, the 
Mischna and the Gemara; the former being the 
_ written law, and the latter a collection of traditions 
and comments of Jewish doctors. 


Encye. 
TAL-MUD‘IE, @ Pertaining to the Talmud; 
PAL-MUD/I€-AL, } contained in the Talmud; as, 


Talmudic fables. Enfield. 
TAL/MUD-IST, 2, One versed in the Talmnd. 
TAL-MUD-IST’IC, a, Pertaining to the Talmud; 

resembling the Talmud. 

TAL/ON, 2. [Fr and Sp. talon, the heel, that is, a 
aboot or protuberance. See Tat.) 
1. The claw or a fowl. Bacon. 
2. In arcAitecture, a kind of molding, concave at 
the bottom and convex at the top. hen the con- 


TAM 


cave part is at the top, it is called an inverted talon. 
It is usually called by workmen an ogee, or O G, 
and by authors an upright or inverted cymatium. 


TAL/PA, n. [L.] In zoBlogy and surgery, a idole, 
which see. z 

TA‘LUS, n. [L. talus, the ankle.] 

1. In anatomy, the astragalus, or that bone of the 
foot which is articulated to the leg. 

2. In architecture, a slope; the inclina.jon of any 
work. 

3. In fortification, the slope of a work, as a bastion, 
rampart, or parapet. 

4, In geology, a sloping heap of broken rocks and 
stones at the foot of any cliff. Lyell, 
TAM/A-BLE, a. [from tame.] ‘That may be tamed ; 
capablo of being reclaimed from wildness or savage 

ferociousness ; that may be subdued, 

TAM'A-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality of being tamable. 

TAM’A-RACK, nz, The American larch; backma- 
tack. 

TAM’A-RIN, 2. The name of several species of small 
South Anierican monkeys, of the genus Midas, with 
long, Squirrel-like tails. Jardine. ‘ 

TAM/A-RIND, xn. [Sp. tamarindo; Port. pl. tamarin- 
dos; It. tamarino, tamarindi; Fr. tamarin; said to be 
a compound of 10M, the palm-tree, and indus or ind, 
the root of Jndia.] 

A tree of the genus Tamarindus, which yields the 
fruit called Tamantnos. T'wospecies are recognized, 
one of which is a native of the East Indies, and of 
Arabia and Egypt; the other a native of the West 
Indies and of South America. It is cultivated in 
both the Indies for the sake of its shade, and for its 
cooling, grateful acid fruit, the pulp of which, dried 
either alone or with salt, or mixed with boiled sugar. 
is imported into northern countries. The stem of 
the tree is lofty, large, and crowned with wide- 
spreading branches, the flowers are in gjmple clus- 
ters, terminating the short lateral brancfies. 

P. Cye. . 

TAM/A-RINDS, x, pl. The preserved seed-pods of the. 
tamarind, which abound with an acid pulp. Cyc. 

TAM/A-RISK, ». A tree or shrub of the genus Tam- 


arix, of several species. Cyc. 
TAM'BAC, x. An alloy of copper. [See Tomsac.] 
Buchanan. 

2. Agallcchum or aloes-wood. [See AcaLLocuum.] 
Booth. 

TAM/BOUR, x. [Sp. and Port. tambor, a drum ; It. 
tamburo. The ms probably casual. See Taszor. | 


1, A stnall drum, used by the Biscayans as an ac- 
companiment to the flageolet. Ce 

&. In architecture, a term applied to the vase or 
naked ground of the Corinthian and Composite cap- 
itals, which bears some resemblance to a drum; 
also, the wall of a circular temple surrounded with 
columns; also, the circular vertical part above or be- 
low a cupola, Guilt. 

3. A lobby or vestibule, inclosed with folding 
doors, to break the current of wind from without, 
as at the entrance of a church, banking-house, &c. 

= Francis. 

4. A round course of stones, several of which 
form the shaft of a pillar, not so high as a di- 
ameter. 

5. In the arts, a species of embroidery in which 
threads of gold and silver are worked in leaves, 
flowers, &c.; also, a frame resembling a drum, on 
which it is worked. Hebert, 

TAM’BOUR, v. t. To embroider with a tambour. 

TAM-BOUR-INE!, xn. [Fr. tambourin, from tambour, 
tabor ; Sp. tamboril. See Tasor. 

1. Asmall drum. At present, it is a shallow drum 
with only one skin, played on with the hand, and 
having bells at the sides, 

2. A lively French dance, formerly in vogue in 
operas. Co 

TAME, a. [Sax. tam; Dan. and D. tam; Sw. tam, 
tamd; G. zahm, See the verb. 

1. That has lost its native wildness and shyness; 
mild; accustomed to man; domestic; as, a tame 
deer; 8 tame bird. 

2. Crushed ; subdued ; depressed ; spiritless. 

And you,.tame slaves of the laborious plow, Roscommon, 

3. Spiritless ; unanimated ; as,a tame poem. [Vot 
elegant, nor in use.] 

TAME,».t, [Sax. tamian, getemian ; Goth. go-tamyan: 
Dan. temmer; Sw. tamia; D. tammen; é zahmen ; 
L. domo; Gr. dapaw; Fr. dompter; Sp. and Port, 
domar ; It. domare; Ch. and Heb. 15, to be silent, 
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dumb; or Ar. chs kathama, to restrain, to stop, 


shut, silence, subdue, tame. See Class Dm, No. 3, 
25, and No. 23, 24.) : 

1. To reclaim ; to reduce from a wild to a domes- 
tic state; to make gentle and familiar; as, to tame a 
wild beast. j 

2. To civilize ; as, to tame the ferocious inhabitants 
of the forest. 

3. To subdue ; to conquer; to depress ; as, to tame 
the pride or passions of youth. d 


TAN 


4, Tw subdue; to repress ; as wildness or licen- 
tlousness. 
Tho tongue can no man fame. — James i. 


TEM’ED, pp. or a. Reclaimed from wildness ; domes- 
ticated ; made gentle ; subdued. 

TAME’LESS, a. Wild; untamed; untamable. [Wot 
much used. : Hall. 
TAME’LY, adv. With unresisting submission ; 
meanly ; servilely ; without manifesting spirit; as, 
to submit tamely to oppression, to bear reproach 


tamely. 
TAME! NESS, n. The quality of being tame or gen- 
tle; a state of domestication. 

2. Unresisting submission ; meanness in bearing 
insults or injuries; want of spirit. Rogers. 
TAM‘ER, zx. One that tames or subdues; one that 
reclaims from wildness. ope. 
TAM/ING, ppr. Reclaiming from a wild state ; civil- 

izing ; subduing. 
TAM/INE,) 2. A strainer or bolter of hair. 
TAMMY, Cotgrave. 
2. The same as Tams. 
TAM/IS, 2. A worsted cloth nsed for the purpose of 
straining sauces. Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
TAM’KIN,x. Astopper. [See Tamrion.] 
TAMP, v.t ‘To fill up a hole bored in a rock for 
blasting. 
TAM’PER, v. % To meddle; to be busy ; to try little 
experiments; as, to tamper with a disease, 
2. To meddle; to have to do with without fitness 
or necessity, 


‘Tis dangerous tampering with a muse. Roscommon, 
3. To deal; to practice secretly. 
Others fam: 
For Fleetwood, Desborough, and Lambert. Hudibras. 


TAM’PER-ING, ppr. 
secretly. \ 

TAM'PER-ING, 2. The act of meddling or practicing 
secretly. 

TAMP/ING, 2. [Allied probably to tame, dam, stem, 
stamp, &c. 

Tho filling up of a hole in a rock for the purpose 
of blasting ; also, the matter used in thus filling up. 

tj 

ae (PLON { mn. [Fr. tampon; Arm. tapon.] 

’ The stopper of a cannon or other piece of ord- 
nance, consisting of a cylinder of wood. Mar. Dict. 
TAM'POE, n A fruit of the East Indies, somewhat 
resembling an apple. It is eaten by the natives, and 
called sometines Mancoustan, though a different 
fruit, and less agreeable to the taste, Ge | 

TAM'TAM, x. A large, flat drum used by the Hin- 

ous, 3 

TAN, v. t. [Fr. tanner, to tan; tanne, a little black 
spot on the face ; It. tane, tawny color. Gregoire, in 
his Armoric dictionary, suggests that this may be 
from tan or dan, which, in Leon, signifies an oak, 
But this is very doubtful. In Ir. tionue signifies » 
tun-house, and tionsonaim is to drop or distil. Spot- 
ting is often from sprinkling, and dyeing from ip- 
ping, In Gaelic, dean is color. It seems to be allied 
to tawny, and perhaps to dun.] 

1. In the arts, to convert animal skins into leather 
by steeping them in an infusion of oak or some other 
bark, by which they are impregnated with tannin or 
tannic acid, an astringent substance which exists in 
several species of bark, and thus rendered firm, du- 
rable, and, in some degree, impervious to water. 

2. To make brown; to imbrown by exposure te 
the rays of the sun ; as, to tan the skin. 

TAN, x. The bark of the oak, &c., bruised and broken 
by a mill for tanning hides, It bears this name be- 
fore and after it has been used. Tan, after being 
used in tanning, is used in gardening for making 
hotbeds ; and it is also made into cakes and used as 


fuel. 

TAN‘A-GER, n, The name of certain American 

birds allied to the finches and sparrows. 
Swainson. 

TAN'-BED, x. [tan and bed.] In gardening, a bed 
made of tan; a bark bed. 

TAN'-HOUSE, x. [tan and hkouse.] A building in 
which tanner’s bark 1s stored. 

TAN’-PIT, 2. [tan and pz.] A bark pit; a vat in 
which hides are laid in tan, 

TAN’-SPUD, n, [tan and spud.] An instrument for 
peeling the bark from oak and other trees. [ Local, 

TAN'-STOVE, 2. [tan and stove.] A hothouse wi 
a bark bed. 

TAN!-VAT, 2. [ten and vat.] A vat in which hides 
are steeped in liquor with tan. 

TAN!-YARD, 2. An inclosure where the tasning of 
leather is carried on. 

TAN'DEM. [Horseman’s Latin.] Horses are har- 
nessed tandem, when they are placed single, one be. 
fore another. But tandem properly refers to time, and 
Not to length of line. 

Se vk nm. ([Gr. rayyn, rancor; rayyos, rancid ; It, 

‘0. 

1. A strong taste ; particularly, a taste of something 
extraneous to the thr ng itself; as, wine or cider has 
a rig the cask, : 

2. Relish ; taste. [Wot elegant.] 


Meddling; dealing; practicing 
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TAN 
— 
3. Something that leaves a sting or pain behind. 
She had a tongue with a tang, Shak, 
4, Sound ; tone. [Wot in use.] Holder, 
TANG, v.i. Toring with. [Wot.in use.] Shak. 


This may be allied to ding, dong. 
TAN'GEN-CY, xn. A contact or touching. 
TAN/GENT, n. [Fr. tangente; L. cangens, touching. 

See Toucn.] 

In geometry, aright line which touches a curve, 
but which, when produced, does not cut it. In triz- 
onometry, the tangent of an are is a right line touch- 
ing the arc at one extremity, and terminated by a 
secant passing through the other extremity. 

TAN-GEN’TIAL, a. Tangential force; a force which 
acts so as to givea iiiletey to a-revolving body to 
fly off in a tangent to its orbit. Olmsted. 

TAN-GEN’TIAL-LY, adv. In the direction of a tan- 
gent. Olmsted. 

TAN-GI-BIL’L-TY, ) x. [from tangible.] The qual- 

TAN’GI-BLE-NESS, } ity of being perceptible to 
the touch or sense of feeling. 

TAN'GI-BLE, a. [from L. tango, to touch.} 

1, Perceptible by the touch ; tactile. 

2, That may be possessed or realized. 
TAN’GI-BLY, adv. Perceptibly to the touch. 
TANGLE, (tang’gl,) v. t. [This word, if n is casual, 

seems to be allied to the W. tagu, to choke, Goth. 


Cd 


taga, hair; from crowding together. In Ar. les 
degae, signifies to involve. i 
To implicate ; to unite or knit together con- 
fusedly ; to interweave or interlock, as threads, so 
as to make it difficult to ravel the knot. 
2. To insnare ; to entrap; as, to be tangled in the 


folds of dire necessity. Milton. 
Tangled in amorous nets, Milton. 
3. To embroil ; to embarrass. 
‘When my simple weakness trays, 
Tangled in forbidden ways. Crashav. 


[Enranaiz, the compound, is the more elegant 
ak: 
bo hile Hi, v. i To be entangled or united con- 


fused'y. 

TANGLE, (tang’g],) x. A knot of threads or other 
things united confusedly, or so interwoven as not to 
be easily disengaged ; is, hair or yarn in er i 

OTe 


2. A kind of sea-weéd. 

TANGLED, pp. ora. United confusediy. 

TAN''GLING, ppr. Uniting without order. 

TAN'GLING-LY, adv. Ina tangling manner. ‘ 

TAN’-HOUSE,n. Abuilding in which tanner’s bark 
is stored. i 

TAN'IST, 2. [Gaelic, tenaiste, a lord, the governor of 
a country ; in Jreland, the heir apparent of a prince; 
Sagratd from tan, a region or territory, or from the 

r. dvvacrys, x lord, which is from dvvapat, to be 
prot or able, the root of the Gaelic dyine, a man. 

ut both may be of one family, the root tan, ten, Gr. 
ow} L. tenco, W. tannu, to stretch, strain, or 

old. 

Among the descendants of the Celts in Ireland, a 
Tord, or the proprietor of a tract of land ; a governor 
or captain. This office or rank was elective, and 
often obtained by poche or bribery. Davies. 

PAN‘IST-RY,". (Gaelic, tanaisteachd.] In Ireland, a 
tenure of Jands by which the proprietor had only a 
life estate, and to this he was admitted by election. 
The primitive intention seems to have been that the 
inheritance should descend to the oldest or most 
worthy of the blood and name of the deceased. 
This was, in reality, giving it to the strongest, and 
the practice often occasioned bloody wars ia families. 

Davies. Cyc. 

TANK, x. [Fr. etang, a pond; Sp. estunque ; Port. 
tanque; Sans. tanghi; Japan, tange. This seems to 
be from the root of stanch, to stop, to hold.] 

A large basin or cistern ; a reservoir of water. 


Dryden. 
TANE’ARD, x. [Ir. tancaird ; Gaelic, tancard ; tank 
and ard. ‘ 
A large veseel for liquors, or a drinking vessel, 
with a cover. 
Marius was the firet who drank out of a silver tankard, after the 
manner of Bacchus. - Arbuthnot, 
TANK’ARD-TUR-NIP, nr. A sort of tumip that 
stands high above the ground. Cye. 
TAN/LING, x Ono tanned or scorched by the heat 
of the sun, 
TAN'NATE, x. A compound of tannic acid and a 


base. Brande, 
TAN’NED, (tand,) Pp ora, [from tan.] Converted 
into leather. ad” aN.) 
2. Darkened by the rays of the sun. 
TAN’'NER, 2. One whose occupation is to tan hides, 
or convert them into leather by the use of tan, 
TAN’NER-Y,2. The house and apparatus for tan- 


nin 

TAN'NIG ACID, m. The principle of astringency in 
vegetables, as, example, the bark of Fe 
chestnut, and gall-nuts. It is the substance used to 
change raw hides into leather. 


TAP 


TAN’'NI-ER, zn. One of the popular names of the 
Arum esculentum, an esculent root. Mease. 
TAN'NIN, xn. The name formerly applied to. the tan- 

nic acid, before its acid character was known and 
understood, 
TAN'NING, ppr. Converting raw hides into leather. 
TAN'NING, zn. The practice, Operation, and art of 
converting the raw hides of animals into leather by 
the use of tan. 


TAN’RE€, )x. The popular name of the several 
TEN’REE€, : species of the insectivorous mam- 
TEN’‘DRA€, malian genus Centenes, of which 


there are three species. They are smal] quadrupeds, 
inhabiting Madagascar and the Isle of France. 
TAN'SY, xn. [Fr. tanaisie; It. and Sp. tanuceto: L. 
tanacetum. u. Gr. aGavacra, immortality. This 
is doubtful, and rather improbable. ] 
A plant of the genus T'anacetum, of mary species. 
It is extremely bitter to the taste, and used for me- 
dicinal and culinary purposes. Cyc. 
TANT,27. <A small spider with two eyes and eight 
long legs, and of an elegant scarlet color. Cye. 
TAN’TA-LISM, x [See Tartarizz.] The punish- 
ment of Tantalus ; a pe or tormenting by the 
hope or near approach of good which is not attaina- 
le. 


Is not such o provision like tantaliem to this people? J. Quincy. 


TAN’TA-LITE, x. Another name for the mineral 
called Cotumsite, which is found in New England 
and in Europe. 

TAN-TA-LI-ZA’/TION, n. The act of tantalizing. 

TAN’TA-LIZE, v, t. [from Tantalus.] To tease or 
torment by presenting some good to the view and 
exciting desire, but continually frustrating the ex- 
pectations by keeping that good out of reach; to 
tease ; to torment. 

Thy vain desires, at strife 
Within themselves, have iantalized thy life, Dryden. 

TAN’TA-LIZ-ED, pp. ‘Teased or tormented by the 
disappointment of the hope of good. 

TAN’TA-LIZ-ER, nz. One that tantalizes. 

TAN/TA-LIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Teasing or tormenting 
by presenting to the view some unattainable good. 

TAN’TA-LIZ-ING-LY, adv. By tantalizing. 

TAN’TA-LUM,z. A name once used for Corumsium, 
the metallic basis of the mineral called TanrauitE 
or CotumBITE. 

TAN’TA-LUS, 2. [L., from Gr.] In fabulous history 
a Lydian king who was condemned to be plunged 
in water, with choice fruits hanging over him, with- 
out the power of reaching them to satisfy his hunger 
or his thirst. ; 

TAN’TA-MOUNT, @ [I fantus, so much, and 
my oa 

Equal ; equivalent in value or signification ; as, a 
sum tantamount to all our expenses. Silence is some- 
times tantamount to consent. 

TAN’TIV-Y, adv. [Said to be from the note of a 
hunting-horn ; L. tanta vi.] 

To ride tantivy, is to ride with great speed. Johnson. 
TANT’LING, x. [See eens bcs] One seized 
with the hope of pleasure unattainable. Shak. 
TAP, v.t. [Fr. taper; Arm. tapa, tapein ; Dan. tapper. 
to throb; Gr. rumrw, ruts. See Class Db, No, 28. 

To strike with something small, or to strike a very 
gentle blow ; to touch gently; as, to tap one with 
the hand ; to fap one on the shoulder with a cane, 

TAP, v.i. Tostrike a gentle blow. He tapped at the 
door. 

TAP, v.t. [Sax. teppan; Sw. tappa; Dan. tapper; D. 
tappen; G. sagen] 

1. To pierce or broach a cask, and insert a tap. 

2. To open a cask and draw liquor. Addison, 

3. To pierce for letting out fluid ; as, to tap a tu- 
mor ; to tap a dropsical person. Sharp. 

4, To box, or bore into; as, to ap a maple-tree to 
obtain the sap for making sugar. ease. 

TAP, n. A gentle blow; a slight blow with a small 
thing. 

wo on the shoulder. 

She gives her right-hand woman a fap iio: 

2. Aspile or pipe for drawing liquor from a cask. 

[But in Sp. taper is to stop, and a tap may be a 
stopper. In this case, the verb to éap should follow 
the caer 

TAPE, x. |Sax. teppe.] 

A narrow fillet or band; a narrow piece of woven 
work, used for strings and the like; as, curtains tied 
‘with at Pope. 

TAPE/LINE,n. A painted tape, marked with inches, 
&c., and inclosed in a case, used by engineers, &c., 
in measuring. 

TA/PER [Sax. taper, tapur. Qu. It. doppiere, a 
torch, Ww. tampyr.] 

A smali wax candle; asmall lighted wax candle, 
or a small light. 


Get me a taper In my study, Lucius. Shak. 
TA'PER, a. [Supposed to be from the form of a ta- 
T. ; 
Perogularty narrowed toward the point ; becoming 


small toward one end; conical; pyramidical; as, 
taper fingers. Dryden, 
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TA’PER, v. i. To diminish or become gradually 
smaller toward one erd ; as, a sugar loaf tapers to- 
ward a point, 

TA’PER, v.t. To make gradually smaller in diameter, 

TA’/PER-ING, ppr. Making gradually smaller, . 

2a. Becorning regularly smaller in diameter to- 
ward one end; gradually diminishing toward a point. 

TA’PER-ING-LY, ado.’ In a tapering manner. 

TA/PER-NESS, n. The'state of being taper. 

TAP/ES-TRI-ED, pp. Ormamented with tapestry. 

TAP/ES-TRY, n. [Fr. tapis, a carpet; tapisserie, 
hangings, tapestry ; L. tapes, tapestry ; Fr. se tapir, 
to crouch, to lie flat; Sp. tapiz, tapestry, and a grass- 
plot ; It. tappeto,a carpet ; tappezzeria, tapestry ; Arm 
tapigz, a carpet ; tapigziry, tapestry. Qu. ftom weav- 
ing or spreading. } : E 

A kind of woven hangings of wool and silk, often 
enriched with gold and silver, representing figures 
of men, animals, landscapes, &c. The most cele- 
brated were the Gobelins, so called from a manufac- 
turer inParis, Cyc. 

TAP’/ES-TRY, »v. t. To adorn with tapestry. 

TAPET, 2. [Supra.] Worked or figured stuff. 

Spenser. 

TAP’E-TI, (tap’e-te,) 2. An animal of the hare kind; 
the Lepus Brasiliensis, a rodent mamma! inhabiting 
South America. 

TAPE/-WORM, (-wurm,) m. [tape and worm.] A 
worm bred in the human intestines. The popular 
name of various worms infesting the alimentary 
canal of different animals. They are parenchyma. 
tous entozoa, of the tenioid family. The broad tape- 
worm is the Bothriacephalus Jatus; the common 
tape-worm is the Tenia Solium. Both of these in- 
fest the human species, and are destroyed by the oil 
of turpentine in cathartic doses. 

TAP’-HOUSE, n. [tap and house.] A house where 
liquors are retailed. 

TAP-I-6/€A, x The popular name of the fecula ob- 
tained by scraping and washing the roots of the cas- 
Sava or cassada plant, the Manihot Cannabina of the 
intertropica!l parts of America. It is made into a 
Kind of bread. {[t was an important article of food 
among the Caribs when they were first discovered by 
Europeans. They called it Yuca. 

TA/PIR, xn. The name of two quadrupeds, which 
constitute a genus of pachydermatous mammals, the 
one inhabiting South America generally, and the 
other Sumatra. These animals are allied to the rhi- 
noceros, but are nruch smaller, and likewise to the 


hog. 

TA’PIS, n. [Fr.] Tapestry ; formerly the cover of a 
council-table. Upon the tapis ; under consideration, 
or on the table. 

TAP/PED, (tapt,) pp. 

TAP’PING, ppr. 
of a fluid. 

TAP/-ROOT,n. [tap and root.} The root of a plant, 
which penetrates the earth directly downward to a 
considerable depth without dividing. Loudon. 

TAP/STER, x. One whose, business is to draw ale or 
other liquor. Swi 

TAR, 2. ([Sax. tare, tyr, tyrwa; D. teer; G. theer; Sw. 
tiara; Dan. tiere; Gaelic, tearr. In D. teeren signi- 
fies to smear with tar or pitch, and to pine, waste, 
consume, digest, prey, subsist, feast ; and teer is ten- 
der, as well as tar. The D. teeren is the G. zehren, 
Dan. terer, Sw. téra, to fret, gnaw, consume ; Eng. 
tare, in commerce. Tar, then, is from flowing, or 
from wasting, perhaps in combustion. } 

1. A thick, impure, resinous substance, of a dark 
brown or black color, obtained from pine and fir- 
trees, by burning the wood with a close, smothering 
heat. Encyc. Cyc. 

Tar inspissated is called Pitcu, and is much used 
in ships and cordage. Cyc. 

2. A sailor; so called from his tarred clothes. 

Mineral tar ; a soft, native bitumen. 

TAR, v. t. To smear with tar; as, to tar ropes, 

2, [Sax. tiran, tyrian.] To stimulate ; to provoke. 
[Wot in use.} Shak. 
TAR’A-NIS, 2. A Celtic divinity, regarded as the 
evil principle, but confounded by the Romans with 

Jupiter. - Brande. 

TA-RAN’TU-LA, n. See Tarzentura, which is the 
most correct orthography. 

TAR-DA/TION, x. [L. tardo. See Tarvy.] 

The act of retarding or delaying. [Vot used.] [We 
use, for this, ReTaRDATION, “ 

TAR/DI-GRADE, a ([f. tardigradus; tardus, 

TAR’DI-GRA-DOUS, slow, and gradus, step.] 

Slow-paced ; moving or stepping slowly. 

Brown. 

TAR/DI-GRADE, zn. The tardigrades are a section of 
edentate mammals or quadrupeds, including the 
Bradypus or sloth, and so named from the slowness 
of their motions on the ground. 

TAR’DI-LY, adv. [from tardy.] Slowly ; with slow 
pace or motion. Shak. 
TAR’/DI-NESS, n. [fcom tardy.] Slowness, or the 

slowness of motion or. pace. 

2. Unwiilingness; reluctance manifested by slow- 
ness. 

3. Lateness ; as, the tardiness of witnesses or ju- 


Broached ; opened. : 
Broaching ; opening for the discharge 
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) rors in aftendanco; the tardiness of students in at- 
' tending prayers or recitation. 
OPXR/DI-TY, n. [L. tarditas.] 
Slowness; tardiness. [Vet used.] 
TAR'DO, [It] In music, denoting a slow movement. 
MAR DY, a. [Fr. tardif; Sp. and It. tardo, from L. 
* tardus; from W. tariaw, to strike against, to stop, to 
stay, to tarry, whence target; tar, a shock; taran, 
that gives a shock, a clap of thunder; taranu, tq 
thunder, Wo seo the word is a derivative from a 
root signifying fo strike, to clash, to dash against, 
hence, to retard or stop.] ; 
1. Slow ; with a slow pace or motion. 


And check the tardy flight of time. Sandys. 
2, Late ; dilatory ; not being in season. 
fhe tardy plants in our cold orchanis placed. Waller. 
‘ou may Heels censure him for being tardy in his payments. 
Arbuthnot. 
3. Slow ; implying reluctance. 
Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. Prior. 


4, In colleges, lato in attendance on a public exer- 
cise. 

S. Unwary. 

6. Criminal. ue in use. 

TAR'DY, v. i. [Fr. tarder. 
_ To delay. [Wot im use. 
TAR’ DY-GAIT’ED, a. [tardyand gait.] Slow-paced ; 
. havimg a slow step or pace. 
. The mellow horn 

Chides tho tardy-gaited morn, Clifton. 

WAR, n. [I know not the origin of this word. See 
the next word.] 

i. A weed that grows among corn; alleged by 
Modern naturalists to be the Lolium temulentum, or 
Barnel. Locke. . 

Declare to us the parable of the fares of the field. — Matt. xii. 


2. Tero is the popular namo of Vicia sativa, and 
also of most of the species of Ervum, both genera 
being leguminose plants. 

3. In agriculture, a plant of the vetch kind, of 
which thero are two sorts, the purple-flowered spring 
Or summer tare, and the purple-flowered wild or winter 
tare. It is much cultivated .n England for fodder. 

; Cye. 

TARE, n. [Fr. id.; It. and Sp. tara; D. tarra; it. ta- 
rare, to abate; Dan. terer, to waste, Sw. tdra, D. 
teeren, G. zehren.] 

In commerce, deficiency in the weight or quantity 
of goods by reason of the weight of the cask, bag, or 
other thing containing the commodity, and which is 
weighed with it , hence, the allowance or abatement 
of a certain weight or quantity from the weight or 
quantity of a commodity sold in a cask, chest, bag, 
or the like, which the seller makes to the buyer on 
account of the weight of such cask, chest, or bag; 
o> the abatement may be on the price of the com- 
modity sold. When the tare is deducted, the re- 
mainder js called the net or neat weight. 

TARE, v.t. To ascertain or mark the amount of tare. 
Laws of Penn. 

TXRE, old pret. of Tear. We now use Tore. 

TAR’ED, pp. Having the tare ascertained and marked. 

TA-REN’TISM, ; 

TA-RAN/TISAL | n, [L, tarentismus, from tarentum.] 

A fabulous disease supposed to be produced by the 
bite of a certain spider, the Lycosa Tarentula, and 
consittered to be Incapable of cure except by protract- 
ed dancing to appropriate music. On some subjects 
tho bite of the tarentula produces no effect ; and on 
others it ia about equal to the sting of a wasp, 

TA-REN/TU-LA, )®. [L diminutive of Yarentum, 
TA-RAN'TU-LA, now Taranto, in the kingdom 
of Naples.} 

A species of spider, or citigrade pulmonary arach- 
nid, the Lycosa Tarentula, Its bite sometimes pro- 
duces a trifling effect, about equal to the sting of a 
wasp. 

TARGE, for Tarazrz, is obsolote. Spenser. 

TAR/GET, x. [Sax. targ, targa; Fr. targe; It. targa; 
W. targed, from tarai, to strike, whence tariad, a 
striking against, or collision, a stopping, a staying, a 
tarrying ; tariaw, to strike against, to stop, to tarry. 
We see that target is that which stops; hence, a de- 
fense ; and from the root of tarry and tardy.] 

1. A shield or buckler of a small kind, used as a 
defensive wenpon in war. 7 

; as A mark for the artillery to firo.at in their prac- 
* tice. 
TAR'GET-ED, a, Furnished or armed with a target. 
Gaudea, 
TXR-GET-EEBR/, x, One armed with a target. 
Chapman. 
TAR/GUM, xn. [Ch, pwn, targum, interpretation.] 

A translation or paraphrase of the sacred Scrip- 
tures in the Chaldée language or dialect. Of these, 
the Targum of Jonathan, and that of Onkeloa, are 
held in most esteem by the Jews. 

TAR/GUM-IST, xn. The writer of a Targum. 


[Wot in use. Hudibras. 
Collier. 


Parkhurst. 
TAR/IFF, 2x. ([Fr. tarif: It. tarifa; Sp. Tarifa, a town 
in Spain, at the entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar, 


where duties Were formerly collectod. Hence the 
proper spelling would be Tantr.} 


| TAR/RY, 2 Stay; stop; delay. 
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1. Properly, a list or table of goods with the duties 
or customs to be paid for the same, either on impor- 
tation or exportation, whether such duties are fm- 
posed by the government of a country, or agreed on 
by the princes or governments of two countries hold- 
ing commerce with each other. 

9, A liat or tablo of duties or customs to be pafd 
on goods imported.or exported. 

TAR/IFF, v.t. To make a list of duties on goods. 

TAR/IN, n. [Fr.] A European bird, of the gross- 
beak kind; kept in cages for its beauty and fine 
notes. Cyc. 

TAR/ING, ppr. Ascertaining or marking the amount 
of tare. 


TARN, x. [Ice. iorn.] 
1. A Jake. Halliwell. 
2. A bog; a marsh; a fen. Ray. 


TAR/NISH, v. t. [Fr. ternir, ternissant. 

1. To sully ; to soil by an alteration induced by the 
air, or by dust, and the Jike; to diminish or destroy 
luster ; as, to tarnish a metal; to tarnish gilding; to 
tarnish the brightness or beauty of color. 

2. To diminish or destroy the purity of; as, to 
tarnish reputation or honor. 

TAR‘NISH, v. ¢. To lose luster; to become dull; as, 
polished substances or gilding will tarnish in the 
course of time. Metals tarnish by oxydation. 

TAR/NISH-ED, (tar’nisht,) pp. or a, Sullied ; having 
lost its brightness by oxydation, or by some altera- 
tion induced by exposure to air, dust, and the like. 

Gold and silver, when tarnished, resume their brightness by 

setting them over certain lyes, Copper and pewter, &€., 
tarnished, recover their luster with tripoli and Potnshes: 
yCe 

TAR/NISH-ING, ppr. Sullying; losing brightness. 

TA/RO, 2. A plant of the genus Arum, having leaves 
like a water-lily, and large, thick, oblong roots, 
which, when baked, are used as food in the Pacific 
Ocean, Loudon. 

TAR-PAU'LIN, n. [from tar.] A piece of canvas 
covered with tar, or a composition, to render it 
water-proof, used for covering the hatches of a ship, 
hammocks, boats, é&c. 

2, A name given to hats covered with painted or 
tarred cloth, worn by sailors. Totten. 

3. A sailor; én contempt. Dennis. 

TAR’QUIN-ISH, a Like Tarquin, a king of Rome; 

d; haughty. Quart. Rev. 

TAR’RACE. See Trass. 

TAR/RA-GON, 2 A plant of the genus Artemisia, 
(A. dracunculus,) celebrated for perfuming vinegar 
in France. Ed. Encyc. Jdease, 

TAR’RAS, n, See Trass. 

TARRE, v. t. To stimulate or set on. Shak. 

TAR/RED, (tard,) pp. or a. Smeared with tar. 

TAR’BI-ANCE, n. [from tarry.] A tarrying; delay ; 
Jateness. [Not in use.] - 

TAR’BI-ED, (tar’rid,) pp. Waited for; staid; delayed. 

TAR/RLER, n A dog. {See Terrier. 

2. [from tarry.] One who tarries or delays. 

(%* Tarrier, in a poet contemporary with Shaks- 
peare, appears with a marginal explanation, as being 
an unusual word.” 

West. Rev. No. 27, p. 86.— E. H. Barker] 
TAR/RING, yor. Smearing with tar. Shak. 
TAR/ROCK, x. A sea-fowl, of the guil kind, the La- 

rus tridactylus. It is of the size of the common 
pigeon, and is remarkable for having no hind toe, 
but in lieu of it a small protuberance, “Cyc. 

The tarrock is now considered the young of the 
kittiwake gull, Larus rissa. _ Jardine. 

TAR/RY, v. t. [W. tariaw, to strike against any thing, 
to stop, to stay, to tarry ; Ir. and Gaelic, tairisim. It 
is of the same family as tardy and target. The pri- 
mary sense is, to thrust, or drive, hence, to strike 
against, to stop; W. tarw, L. taurus, a bull, is from 
the same root. 

1, To stay ; to abides to continue s to lodge. 

Turry all night and ‘wash your feet. —Gen. xix, 


2. To stay behind. Exod, xii, 

3. To stay in expectation ; to wait. 

Tarry ye hero for us, till we come again to you.— Bx, xxiv. 

4, To delay ; to put off going or coming; to defer. 

Come down to me, farry not.— Gen. xlv. 

5, To remain ; to stay. 

He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my slight. —Ps, c 
TAR/RY, v.t% To wait for, 

Ican not tarry dinner. [Not in use.] Shak. 

[Obs.] Rich. Dict. 
Consisting of tar, or like 
More. 


TAR/RY, a [from tar.] 


tar. 

TAR/RY-ING, par. Staying ; delaying. 
TAR/RY-ING, A Delay. Ps. xl. si 
This word is in respectable use.] 
TAR/SAL, a. Pertaining to the tarsus, 

TARSE, x. [Fr.; Gr. rapoos.] 

The tarsus, which see. Brande, 
TAR/SEL, n. A male hawk, [See Tercer.] Shak 
TAR’SI, n. pl. The feet in insects, which are articu- 

lated, and formed of five or a lees number of joints. 
TAR/SUS, y, [Gr. rapoos; Fr. tarse.] 
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That part of the foot to which the leg is articula- 
ted, the front of which is called the Instzr. Cyc, 
Rae a, ([Sax. teart; D. taartig. See the next 

wor 

1 deta 3 Sharp to the taste; acidulous; as, a tart 
apple. 

2. Sharp; keen; severe; as, a tart reply; tart 
language ; a tart rebuke, 

TART, 2. [D. taart; Sw. tart; Fr. tarte; It. torta; 
G. terte; Sp. tarta. The Italian arid German orthog- 
raphy seems to connect this word with torto, L. tortus, 
twisted ; and this may be the primary sense of tart, 
acid, sharp, and hence this noun, something acid or 
made of acid fruit. But qu.] 

A species of pie or pastry, consisting of fruit 
baked on paste. 

TAR/TAN, n. Woolen cloth, checkered or cross- 
barred with threads of vurious colors. [Scottish.] 

Jamicson's Dict. 

Acheckered worsted stuff, called Tartan or Piaip, 
is made in various parts of England. 

: Encyc. of Dom. Ecote 

TAR/TAN, xn. [Sp. and It, tartana.] 

A small coasting vessel with one mast and a bow- 
sprit, and the principal sail, which is very large, ex- 
tended by a lateen-yard. Mar. Dict. 

bet oe n ([Fr. tartre; Sp. tartaro; from tart, 
acid. 

1, An acid concrete salt, deposited from wines 
completely fermented, and adhering to the sides of 
the casks in the form of a hard crust. It is white or 
red, the white being mort esteemed. In its crude 
state, under the name of argal or argol, tis much 
used as a flux in the assaying of ores. 

Nicholson, 

The tartar of wine is a bitartrate of potassa, 1, e, 
common cream of tartar, * 

2. A popular name for the soncretion which often 
incrusts the teeth, consisting of salivary mucus, ani- 
mal matter, and phosphate of lime. Brande, 

3. A person of a keen, irritable temper. 

4. A native of Tartary. 

To catch a Tartar; to lay hold of or encounter a 
person who proves too strong for the assailant, 

TAR/TAR, 2 [L. Tartarus. 


Hell. [Wot tn use.} Shak. 
TAR-TA/RE-AN, }a. Hellish; pertaining to Tarte. 
TAR-TA/RE-OU Milton. 


rus. 

TAR/TAR E-MET’IC, ». A double salt, consistin 
of tartaric acid in combination with potassa an 
protoxyd of antimony. Brande. 

'PAR-TA'RE-OUS, a. Consisting of tartar; resem- 

ee tartar, or partaking of its properties. Grewe 

- f . 
TARTA/REAN, { a. Pertaining to Tartary in Asia. 
Tortaric acid; the acid of tartar, 

TAR/TA-RIN, 2. [from tartar.]. Fixed vegetable 
alkali or potassa,_ 

TAR'TA-RI-N4-TED, a, Combined with tertaria. 
TAR’/TAR-IZE, v.t To impregnate with tartar; to 
refine by mneans of the salt of tartar. Cyc. 
TAR/TAR-IZ-ED, pp. ora. Impregnated with tartar; 

refined by tartar. p 

TAR’TAR-IZ-ING, ppr. pk igs ood with tartar ; 
refining by means of the salt of tartar. 

TAR/TAR-OUS, a. Containing tartar; consisting of 
tartar, or partaking of its qualities. 

TAR’TA-RUM, n, A preparation of tartar, called 
Perairizp TsRTaR. Cye. 

TAR'TA-RUS, x. [Gr. raprapos.] 

The name of the infernal regions, over which Pluto 
or Hades ruled. 

TART’ISH, a. [from tart,] Somewhat tart, 

TART'LY, ado. Sharply; with acidity. 

2. Sharply ; with poignancy; severely; as, to 
reply or rebuke tartly. 
3, With sourness of aspect. Shak. 

TART’NESS, x. Acidity ; sharpness to the taste ; as, 
the tartness of wine or fruit. 


2. Sharpness of language or manner; poignancy ; - 


Keennesa ; severity ; as, the tartness of rebuke, 
TAR/TRATE, n. [from tartar.] <A salt formed by 
the combination of tartaric acid with a base; as, tar~ 
trate of potassa ; tartrate of soda. 
TAR-TRO-VIN'I€ AC/ID, x. An acid composed of 
tartaric acid in combination with the elements of 
- ether, Brande. 
TAR-TUFFE’, n. [Fr. tartufe.] A nickname from 
the French for a hypocritical devotee, derived from 
the name of the hero in Moliére’s celebrated comedy. 
Brande. 
TAR-TUFF'ISH, a. [F® tartufe, a hypocrite.] 
Precise; hypocritical, [Not in uss.] Sterne. 
TAR'-WA-TER, x, [tarand water,}] A cold infusion 
of tar in water, used as a medicine. Cyc. 
TASK, 2. [Fr. tache; W. tasg, a bond, a pledge, that 
which is settled er agreed to he done, a job, a 
task; Gaelic and Ir. sasg, task, and tasgaire, 8 alave ; 
It. tassa, The sense is, that Which is eet or fixed, 
from threwing or putting on.] 

1, Business imposed by another, often a definite 
quantity or amount of labor, Each man has his task. 
boy he has performed his task, his time is hisown, 

od, Ve 
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“3, Business ; employment, 

‘His menjal powera were equal to greater taske, Atterbur¥}. 

3. Burdensome employment. 

To take to task; to reprove : to reprimand ; as, to 
take one to task for idleness. Addison. 

TASK, v. 4.3 [W. tasgu, to bind, to rate, to task, to 

spring, start, leap back, to urge.] 

1. To im a task’; to assign to one a definite 
‘amount of business or labor. ~ 

2. To burden,with some employment ; to require 
to-perform. 


‘There iaek thy maids, ana exercise the loom. Dryden. 


TXASKH/ED, (tiskt,) pp. * Required _ ‘to’ perform some- | 


thing. * 
TASK’ER, x.. One that imposes a task 


TASK’ING, Ppr Imposing a task on; requiring to} 


perfor! 

TASK’MAS-TER, mn. [task and master.] One who 
‘imposes a task, or burdens with labor. Sinful pro- 
pensities and appetites are men’s most unrelenting 
taskmasters. ._They condemn us to unceasing drudg- 
ery, and reward us with pain, remorse, and poverty. 
Next to our sinfal propensities, fashion is the most 
oppressive taskmaster. 

2. One whose. office is to assign tasks to others 
Exod. i. iii. 

TAS'‘SEL, n. [w. tasel, a sash, a bandage, a fringe, a 

Yeassel ; tasiaw, to tie ; tas, that binds or hems i in; It. 
tassello, the coller of a cloak. ] 

\L. A’ sort of pendent ornament, “attached to the 
corners of cushions, to curtains, and the like, ending 
in loose threads. 

2. Asmall ribbon of silk sewed to a book, to be 
out between the leaves. Cyc. 

3. In building, tassels are the pieces of boards that 
‘He under the mantel-tree. 

4. Abur. [See Tzasr. 

5. A male hawk ; properly terzol, It. terzuolo. [See 
Trrcen.]  % 

"TAS'SEL-ED, a, -Furnished or adorned with tassels ; 
as, the tasseled horn. Milton. 

TAS'SES, n. pl, Armor for the thighs ; appendages 
to the ancient corslet, consisting of skirts of iron that 
covered the thighs. _ They oe fastened to the 
cuirass with hooks. * ees * 

‘TAST’A-BLE a, [from ‘asec a . That may be tasted ; 5 
‘savory ; relishing. 

(TASTE, v. t. [Fr. tater, to feel; It. tastare ; Norm. 
taster, to touc , to try ; G.and D. tasten; Dan. tasser. 
The Dutch has toetsen, tv touch, to try, to test ; Dan. 
taster and, to attack or ; assalilt. This shows that the 
primary sense is to thrust or drive ; allied perhaps to 
(dash ; henee, to strike. to touch, to bring one thing in 
contact with another.] =~ 

~1. To perceive means of the tongue; to have a 

certain sensation in consequence of something ap- 

ied to the tongue, the organ of taste ; as, to taste 
d's‘to taste wine ; to taste a weet or an acid. 

2. ‘To’ try the , relish of by the perception of the 
“o of taste = =< 

To try by eating a little ; or to eat a littlo. 
© Beanuse I tasted a liste of this honey. —1 Sam. xiv. 
4.) To essay first. - Dryden. 

5. To have pleasure from. « Carew. 

is To experience ; to feel; to undergo. *» 


a ara the grace of God, should tsetse death for every man. 


7. es relish intellectually ; to enjoy. 
ee ‘Thou, Adam, wilt taste no pleasure. 
8. To experience by shedding, as bivou; 
When Commodus nad once tasted human eed, he became inca- 
~gabie of pity or remorse, Gibbon, 
WASTE: LE} 07 | \fo try by the mouth ; to eat or drink; 
Ez wince te ‘or’ drink a little only ; as, to taste of each 
ind of wine. . 

#2. To have a smack ; to excite a particular sensa- 
tion, by which the quality or flavor is distinguished ; 
as, butter tastes of garlic; apples boiled in a brase 
kettle, sometimes taste of brass. 

3.-To distinguish intellectually. ~ 
Scholars, when good sense describing, 
Call it tasting and imbibing. Swift. 
4. To try the relish of any thing. Taste of the 
Mruits ; Mste for yourself. 
5. To be tinctured ; to have a particular quality or 
a: 


idle nice, and wanton reason 
, to the 


ld 


king, taste of this action. Shak, 
&.Toe Pructence, to have perception of.’ 
)'Tbe valiant never taste of death but once, Shak, 
7. To take to be’ enjoyed. 
__ Of nature’s bounty men forbore to taste, ' Wailer. 


8. To enjoy sparingly.— 

For age but tsetes of pleasures, youth devours. Dryden." 
9 Te bave the experience or enjoyment of,-;. 
‘Phay who have tasted of the beavenly gift, and the goo: word 


“ef Ged. — Heb, vi. 
TaD a paca “prodapiaall rena station. ~ Jifitiow 
mention @xelted in an animal, by |. 


TAT 


the application of a substance to the tomgue, the 
proper organ; as, the taste of an orange or an ap- 
ple ; a bitter taste; an acid taste; a sweet tast~. 

3. The sense by which we perceive the relish of a 
thing. This sense appears to reside in the tongue 
or its papille. Men have a great variety of tastes. 
In the influenza of 1790, the _taste, for some days, 
was entirely extinguished. aaa iil 

4, Intellectual relish ; as, he had no taste of true 
glory. * Addison. 

i have no taste 


Of popuiar applause. Dryden, 

Note. —In this use, the word is néw followed by 
for. ‘*He had no taste for glory.”?> When followed 
by of, the sense is ambiguous, or rather it denotes 
experience, trial. 

5. Judgment; discernment; nice perception, or 
the power of perceiving and relishing excellence in 
human performances; the faculty of discerning 
beauty, order, congruity, proportion, symmetry, or 
whatever constitutes excellence, particularly in the 
fine arts and belles lettres. Taste is not wholly the 


gift of nature, nor wholly the effect of art. It de- 
pends much on culture. We say, a good taste, ora 
fine taste. Gerard. 


6. Style; manner, with reepect to what is pleas- 
ing; as, a poem or music composed in good apt 
Yeo 

7. Essay ; trial ; experiment. [Wot in use.] Shak. 

8. A small portion ‘given asa specimen, 

9. A bit ; a little piece tasted or eaten, 

10. A kind of narrow ribbon. 

TAST’ED, pp. Perceived by the organs of taste; ex- 
perienced. 

TASTE/FUL, a. Having a high relish; savory ; as, 
tasteful herbs. Pope. 

2. Having good taste. 
TASTE/FUL-LY, adv. With good taste. 
TASTE’FUL-NESS, n. The state of bein 
TASTE’LESS, a. Having no taste ; insipi 

less fruit. 

2. Having no power of giving pleasure ; as, taste- 

> less amusements. 

re Having no power to perceive taste. [Wot used.] 

4, Having no intellectual gust. [Little used.] 
TASTE’LESS-LY, adv. .In a tasteless manner. 
TASTE’ LESS- NESS, n. Want of taste or relish ; in- 

sipidness ; as, the tastelessness of fruit. 

2. Want of perception, of taste. Not ia in an ] 

3. Want of intellectual relish. ot in use] 
TAST’ER, x. One who tastes, 

2. One who first tastes food or liquor. 

Thy tutor be thy taster, e’er thou eat, 

3. A dram-cup. ~~ 
TAST'I-LY, adv. With good taste. 
TASTING, ppr. Perceiving by the tongue. 

2, Trying ; experiencing ; enjoying or suffering’ 
TAST/ING, x. The act of perceiving by the tongue. 

9, The sense by which we perceive or distinguish 

savors ; or the perception of external objects through 
the instrumentality of the tongue or organs of taste. 
TAS'TO SO'LO, [It.] in music, denotes that the pas- 
sage should be performed with no other chords than 
"_unisons and octaves. 
TAST’Y, a. Having a good taste, or nice perception 
of excellence ; applied to persons; as, a tasty lady. 
2. Being in conformity to the principles of good 
taste ; elegant ; as, tasty furniture; a tasty dress, 
TAT'TA, x. In India, a bamboo frame or trellis ovef 
which water is suffered to trickle, with a view of 
cooling the air as it enters the windows or doors. 
TAT’TER, v. t= [Qu. Sax. toteran; conipounded of 
taran, to ‘tear, and the prefix to, or D, tod, Scot. dud, 
arag.] - waif 
To rend or tear into rags. [Not used except in the 


chrren. n. Arag, or a part torn and hanging to 
the thing; chiefly used in the plural, Tatrers. 
TAT-TER-DE-MAL‘ION, (le-mal’yun,) n. <A rag- 
ed fellow. LEstrange. 
TAT’TER-ED, pp. or 4. “Rent; torn; hanging in 
rags ; as, a tattered garment.-- __ 
Where waved the tattered ensigns of Rigetale. Pope. 


aN oa (tat/tl,) v. i. [D. tateren; It. tattamellare.] 

1. To prate ; to talk idly ; to use many words with 
little meaning. 

ogre eR ee Se eee: - an a 

ive. ; 
2. To tell tales; to conrsunicate secrevs ; ae a 
tattling girl. 
TATTLE, n. Prate; idle talk or chat ; trifling talk, 
; They told the tattle of the day. ‘Swift 


TAT'TLER, x.- Oneswho tattles; an idle talker; one 
that tells tales. 

‘TAT/TLEB-Y, n._ Idle talk or chat. 

TAT’TLING, pres Talking idly ; telling tales, 

2. a. Given to ifile talk ; apt to tell tales, 
TAT’TLING-LY, adv. In a tattling, telltale manner. 
TAT-TOO’, x. {If this word was originally taptoo or 

tapto, it ia from the Fr. tapoter, to beat ; pre oes, 
ere told ou; from taper, Gr. rutrw, Eng. tap.] 
drum at night, giving noties to soldiers 


tasteful. 
} as, taste- 


Dryden, 
Ainsworth, 


TAU 


to retreat, or to repir to their quarters in garrison, 
or to their tents In camp. Cyc. 

TAT-TOO’, v.t. In the South Sea isles, to mick the 
skin, and stain the punctured spots with a colored 
fluid’ or substance, forming Jines and figures upon * 
the body. In some isles, the inhabitants tattoo the 
face, in others, only the body. ‘The same practice 
exists among other rude nations. 

Barrow. Makenzie. 

TAT-TOO’, n. Figures on the body, made by pune 
tures and stains in lines and figures, 

TAT-TOO’ED, (tat-tood’,) pp. ora, Marked by stained 
lines and figures on the body. 

TAT- TOO/ING, per. Marking with various figures 
by stained lines. 

TAT-TOO'ING, n, The wperation or practice of prick! 
ing the skin and stiining the punctured spots with & 
colored substance, so as to form lines and figures on 
the body. 

TAUGHT, (tawt,) a. 
stretched ; not slack 

TAUGHT, ’(tawt,) pret. and PP. of Tracn.’ 
tus. 

Experience taught him wisdom. 
taught in the school of experience, 
TXAUNT, a. Among seamen, a term signifying very 
high or tall, as the masts of a ship. Tvtten. 
TAUNT, (tant,) v. t Qu. Fr. tancer, to rebuke or 


OT Sa on 


SNS 95 


P. Cyc. 
[from the root of tight.] Tight; 
Totten, 


(Tg, doo: 


)He has’ been 


= 


chide ; W. tantiaw, to 
. tauanidan, to pierce wit 


retch ; or Pers. 
words. ] 


1, To reproach with severe or insulting words ; to 
revile ; to upbraid. 


When I had at my pleasure taunted her. Shak, 
2. To exprobrate ; to censure. 
Rail thou in Fulviu’s phrase, and taunt my faults. Shak. 


TAUNT, n. Upbraiding words ; bitter or sarcastic re- 
proach ; insulting invective. 


With scoffs and scorns, and contamelious taunts, 
With sacrilegious faunt and impious jest. 


TEEN EU, PP» 
words, 

TAUNT/’ER, xn. One who tatnts, reproaches, or up- 
braids, with sarcastic or censorious reflections. 

TAUNTING, ppr.ora. Treating with severe reflec- 
tions ; upbraiding. ~* 

TAUNT’ING-LY, adv. With bitter and sarcastic 
words; insultingly ; scoffingly. 

TAU- ae -CORN/OUS, a. [L. taurus, a bull, and cornu, 
horn 


Shak. 
Prior. 


Upbraided with sarcastic or severe 


Having horns like a bull. 4 Brown. 
TAU/RI-FORM, a. [L. taurus, a bull, and form.]} 
Having the form of a bull. Faber. 


TAU’/RINE, a. [L. taurus, a bull.) 

1, Relating to a bull. 

2. Relating to the Taurus Urus, tho species to 
which the common bull, or ox, and cow belong, 
and for which there is no peculiar name in. Eng- 
lish. 

TAU/RO-€OL, x. A gluey substance-made from ¥ 
bull’s hide. — i 

TAU'RUS, n. [L.; W. tarw.] \ 

1. The Bull; one of the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and the second in order, or that next to Aries. 

2. The Linnean name of the species to which the 
common bull, or ox, and cow belong, and for which 
there is no peculiar name in English. ; 

TAUT,a. Tight. [See Tavont.] - Totten, 

TAU’TO-€HRONE, n. [Gr. rdvra and pores) 

A curve line of such property that a heavy d 
descending along it by the action of gravity will 
ways arrive at the lowest point in the same time, 
wherever in the curve it may begin to fall. Brande. | 

TAU-TOG’, n. A fish found on the coast of New 
England, (Labrus Americanus,) valued for food ; also 
called Brack Fist. Storer’s Mass. Rep. 

TAU’TO-LITE, 2. A velvet-black mineral occurring 
in volcanic, feldspathic rocks. 

TAU-TO-LOG‘I€, a, [See Tavroroay.] Re- 

TAU-TO-LOG‘I€- ,AL, peating the same thing ; 
having the same signification ; as, a tautological ex- 
pression or phrase, 

Tautological echo; an echo that repeats the same 
sound or syllable many times. 

TAU-TOI/O GIST, x, One who uses different words 
or phrases, in succession, to express the same sense, 

TAU-TOL/O GIZE, v.i. To repeat the same thing 
in different words. 

TAU-TOL/O-GOUS, a. Tautological. Dright, 

TAU-TOL/0-GY, ». [Gr. ravrodoyta; ravra, the 
same, and Aoyos, word or expression. } 

“oA repetition of the same meaning in different 
words; needless repetition of a thing in different 
words or phrases; or a representation of any thing 
as the cause, condition, or consequence of itself, as 


in the following lines, Cyc. 
The dawn Is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on os day. Addison. 


TAU-TO-PHON’I€-AL, a Repeating the same 
sound, 


TONE, BULL, UNITE.— ANGER, VI''clous.—€ as Ki Gas J; @ es Z; CH as SH; FH as in THIS. 
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TAX 


‘TAU-TOPH/O-NY, (taw-tof’o-ne,) a [Gr. rdvra, the 
same, and dwyn, voice.] : : 
Repetition of the same sound, 
TAVERN, x. [Fr. taverne; W. tavern; L. tabernas 
*tab, the root of table, a board, and Sax. ern, place.] 
house licensed to sell liquors in smal! quantities 
to be drank on the spot. In some of the United 
States, tavern is synonymous with inn or hotel, and 
denctes a house for the entertainment of travelers, 
vas well as for the sale of liquors, licensed for that 
urpose. 
TAV'/ERN-ER, n. One who keeps a tavern. 
TAV’ERN-KEEP-ER, In the United States, one 
who is licensed to sell liquors to be drank in his 
house, and to entertain travelera and lodgers, to- 
gether with the horses or oxen composing their 
teams. Taverners are by law to be provided with 
suitable beds for their guests, and with fodder for 
horses and cattle, ; Laws of Conn. 
TAV'ERN-HAUNT-ER, 2. [tavern and haunt.) One 
who frequents taverns; one who spends his time 
and substance in tippling in taverns. 
TAV’'ERN-ING, n A feasting at taverns. Hall, 
TAWERN-MAN, n. [tavern and man.] The keeper 
of atavern, [Wot in use.] 
2. A tippler. 
TAVW,0.t [Sax. tawian; D. touwen. In Sax, teagan 


Os - 
has the like signification. In Persic, ° ANDO 
tauidan, is to scrapo and curry hides.] oz 
* To dress white leather ; to dress and prepare skins 
in white, as the skins of sheep, lambs, goats, and 
kids, for gloves and the like, by imbuing them with 
alum, salt, and other matters. Co 

TAW, 2. A marble to be playod with, a game at 
marbles, Swift. 

TAW’DRL-LY, adv. Ina tawdry manner. 

TAW’'DRI-NESS,n. [from tawdry.] Tinsel in dress ; 
excessive finery; ostentatious finery without ele- 
gance. : 

A clu rson makes his fulness more ungraceful 

tan ies of dress, eee Fi ml 
TAW'’DRY, a. Very fine and showy in colers, with- 
out taste or elegance; having an excess of showy 
ornaments without grace ; a3, & tawdry dress; taz- 
dry feathers ; tawdry colors. 

He rails from morning to pight at easenced fops and taredry 
fs courtiers. Spectator. 
‘TAW'DRY,2. A slight ornament. Drayton. 
'TAW'ED, (tawd,) pp. ora. Dressed and made white, 
. as leather. 

TAW’ER, xn. A dresser of white leather. 
TAW/ER-Y, x. A place where skins are tawed or 
_ dyed with alum, Maunder. 
TAW/'ING, ppn. Dressing, as white leather, 
TAW'ING, x. The art and operation of preparing 
\ skins, and forming them into white leather, by im- 
\ buing them with alum, salt, and other matters. 

- Brande, 
TAW'’NI-NESS, x. The quality of being tawny. 
TAW'NY, a. [Fr. tanné, from tanner, to tan.) 

Of a yellowish-dark color, like things tanned, or 
eae who are sunburnt; as, a tawny Moor or Span- 
lard ; the tawny sons of Numidia; the tawny lion. 

é ddison. Milton, 

TAX, nx. ie taze; Sp. taea; It. tassa; from L. tazo, 

2. totax. If from the Gr. rafts, raggw, the foot was 
tago, the sense of which was to set, to thrust on. 
But this is doubtful. It may be allied to task.] 

1. A rate orsum of money assessed on the person 
or property of a citizen by government, for the use 
of the nation or state: Tazes, in free governments, 
are usually laid upon the property of citizens accord- 
ing to their income, or the value of their estates, 
Taz is a term of general import, including almost 
every species of imposition on persons or property 
for supplying the public treasury, as tolls, tribute, 
Subsidy, excise, impost, or customs, But more gen- 
lerally, tax is limited to the sum laid upon polls, 
Jands, houses, horses, cattle, professions, and occu- 
pations. So we speak of a land taz, a window taz, 
is ee on carriages, &c, Taxes are annual or perpet- 
ual. 

},2. A sum imposed on the persons and property, of 
{eitizens to defray the expenses of a corporation, s0- 
itiety, parish, or company ; as, a city tar, a county 
Maz, a parish tat, aud the like. So a private associa- 
‘tion may lay @ taz on its members for the use of the 
“association. 

3. That which is imposed ; a burden. 
tion that he gives to 


public business is a heavy taz 
on his time. 7 
* 4. Chargo ; censure, 


} Clarendon. 
5. Task. boa 


AX, v. t, [L; tazo; Fr. tazér; It, tassare.] 

1. To Jay, impose, or assess upon citizens a certain 
sum of money or amount of property, to be paid to 
the public treasury, or to the treasury of a corpora- 
tion or company, to defray the expenses of thé gov- 
ernment or corporation, &c. 


We are more heavily tared by our idleness, pride, and folly, than 
J we are fared by government. Franklin. 


The atten- 


TEA 


2, To load with a burden cr burdens. 

The narrator — never i30¢s our fauh beyond the 

of probability. 

3. To assess, fix, or determine judicially, as the 
amount of cost on actions in court; as, the court taz- 
6s bills of cost. 

4. To charge; to censure ; to accuse; usually fol- 
lowed by with; as, to tcc a man with pride. He w 
tazed with presumption. 4 

Men's virtuca I havo commended as freely as I have tased thelr 

Dryden. 


obvious bounds 
J. Sparkes. 


crimes. 

[To tax of a crime, Is not im use, nor fo taz for. 
Both are now improper. : 

TAX-A-BIL/I-TY, 2. Tho state of being taxable, 

TAX'A-BLE, a. That may be taxed; liable by law to 
the assessment of taxes ; as, taxable estate. By the 
laws of soino States, polls are not éazable after the age 
of seventy. 

& That may be legally charged by a court against 
the plaintiff or defendant in a suit; as, tazadle costs. 

TAX/A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being taxable, 
TAX'A-BLY, adv. Ina taxable manner. 
TAX-A/TION, x. [Fr., from L, tazatio.] 

1. A taxing; the act of laying a tax, or cf impos- 
ing taxes on the subjects of a state, by government, 
or on the members of a corporation or company by 
the proper authority. Tazation is probably the most 
difficult subject of legislation. 

2. Tax; sum imposed. [Little used.] 

He daily such tazations did exact, Danial, 


3. Charge; accusation. [Little used. Shak. 
4. The act of taxing or assessing a bill of cost. 
TAX/ED, (takst,) pp. or a Rated; assessed; ac- 
cused, 
TAX/ER, n. One who taxes. 

2. In Cambridge, England, the name of two officers 
chosen yearly to see the true gauge of weights and 
measures observed. [See Taxon. Cyc. 

TAX’/LAREH, n. [Gr. refiapxns 3 rafts, order, a 
apxos, Chief.] 

An Athenian military officer commanding a taxis 
or battalion. Mitford. 

TAX’L-CORNG, n. phe [{L. tazus and cornu.] 

A family of coleopterous insects whose antenne 
are largest at the apex. Ciivier. 
TAX-I-DER/MI€, a. Belonging to the art of preparing 

ea pe the skins of animals. 
TAX'I-DER-MIST, 2. A person skilled in preparing 
and preserving the skins of animals, so as to repre- 
sent their natural appearance. 
Se ae n.-[Gr. rages, order, and dcppa, 
skin. 

The art of preparing and preserving the skins of 
animals, for cabinets, so as to represent their natural 
appearance, f 

TAX/ING, ppr. Imposing a tax; assessing, as a bill 
of cost ; accusing. 
TAX/'ING, n The act of laying a tax; taxation. 


Tnuke ii. - 
TAX-ON/O-MY, n. [Gr. rafts, order, and vopos, law.] 
1. That department of natural history which treata 
of the laws and principles of classification. 
: 2, The laws or principles themselves of classifica- 
tion, 

TAX/OR, 2. In the university of Cambridge, England, 
an officer appointed to regulate the assize of bread, 
the true gauge of weights, &c. Cam. Cal. 

TEA, (tee,) x (Chinese, tcha, or tha. Grosier. Russ. 
tshai; Bp. te; It. t2; Fr. thé. if 

1, The leaves of the tea-tree as dried and import- 
ed. There are several kinds of tea ; as imperial tea, 
byson and young hyson, called green teas ; souchong 
and bohea, called black teas, &c. 

2. A decoction or infusion of tea-leaves in boiling 
water. Zea isa refreshing beverage. 

3. Any infusion or decoction of yegetables; as, 
sage tea; chamomile tea, &c. 

TEA, v.i. To take or drink tea. Halliwell, 

Various dialects of England.] 

TEA'-BOARD, n. [tea and board.] <A board to put 
tea furniture on. 

TEA/-CAN-IS-TER, n, [tea and canister.] A canis- 
ter or box in which tea is kept. 

TEA!-CUP, n. [tea and ae A small cup in which 
tea is drank. . 

TEA’-DEAL-ER, n. A merchant who sells teas, 

TEA/-DRINK-ER, n. [tea and drinker.) One who 
drinks much tea, 

TE£A!'-PLANT, n. The tea-shrub, Camellia Thea. 

TEA/-POT, n, [teaand pot.] A vessel with a spout 
in which tea is made, ana from which it is poured 
into tea-cups. }. 

TEA’-SAU-CER, n. [tea and saucer.] A small sau- 
cer in which a tea-cup is set. 

TEA/-SPOON, n. [tea and spoon.] A small spoon 
used in drinking tea and coffee, $ 

TEA/-TA-BLE, n. [tea and table.] A table on which 
tea-furniture ia set, or at which tea is drank. 

TEA!-TREE, n. [tea and tree.] The shrub or plant, 
Camellia Thea, that produces the Jeaves which are 
imported and called tea. It is a native of China, 
Japan, and Tonquin, but has recently been intro- 
duced into South America. : 


TEA 


TRA'-URN, n. A vessel in the form of a vase, for 
supplying heated water for tea. ‘ 
TBRACH, (teoch,) v- ¢ ins [si 
Cc v- t.5 pret. aid pp. TavcHrt. aX. 
petit i and to take; L. doceo 


i Ir. deachtaim, 
to teach, to dictato; Gaolic, deachdam, which seema 
to be the L. dico, dicts, sad both these and tho Gr 
deixw, to chow, may be of one family; all implying 
sending, ing, communicating, or rather lealions 
drawinc. 

1. To instruct; to inform; to communicate to an- 
other (he’ knowledge of that of which ho was bsfore 
ignorant. - 

a ways, and we will walk in bio paths. — 

a. Ue 
Lord, tach us to pray, as John elso tough! his disciples. — 
Luke ix, 

2. To deliver any doctrinc, art, principles, or 
words for instruction. One sect of ancient phioso 
phers taugit the doctrines of stolcism, another those 
of epicureanism. 

In vain they worship me, teaching for doctrines the command 

ments of men, — Matt. xv. 

3. To tell; to give intelligence.’ Tusser. 

4. To instruct, or to practice the business of an in- 
structor ; to use or follow the employment of a pre- 
ceptor ; as, a man teaches school for a livelihood. 

5. To show; to exhibit so as to impress on the 
mind. 

If some men teach wicked things, {t must be that others may 

practice them. - South, 

6 To accustom; to make familiar. 

They have taught thelr tongue to speak lies. — Jer. ix, 
7. To inform or admonish; to give previous no- 
tice to. 
For he taught his disciples, and sald. — Mark xs” 
8. To suggest to the mind. 
For the Holy Spirit shall teach you ia that same hour what ye 
ought to say. — Luke xii. 
9. To signify or give notice. 
He teacheth with his fingers. — Prov. vi, 

10. To coungel and direct. Hab. ii. 

TEACH, 2. ¢. To practice giving instruction ; to per- 
form the business of a preceptor. : 


The heads thereof Judge for reward, and the priests thereof wack 
for hire. — Micah Li. 


TEACH, x. [Ir. and Gaelic, teagham, to heat.] 
In sugar works, the last boiler. 
Edwards, W. Ind. 
TEACH!A-BLE, (teech/a-bl,)¢c. That may be taught; 
apt to learn ; also, readily receiving instruction ; do- 
cile. 
‘We ought to bring our minds free, unbinsed, and seachabla, to 
Jearn our religion from the word ot God. Watts. 
TEACH’A-BLE-NESS, nz. The quality of being ca- 
ble of receiving instruction ; more gen 'y, & will- 
ngness or readiness to be informed and instructed ; 
docility ; aptness to learn. 
TEACH’/ER, x. One who teaches or instructs. 
2. An instructor ; a preceptor ; a tutor; one whose 
business or occupation is to instruct others. 
3. One who instructs others in religion ; a preach? 
er; a minister of the gospel. 
The teachers in all the churches assembled themselves. Ralegh. 


4. One who preaches without regular ordination. 
Swift. 
TEACH’ING, ppr. Instructing ; informing. 
TEACH/ING, xn. The act or business of instructing. 

2. Instruction. 

TEACH’LESS, a. Unteachablo; indocile. Shelley. 

TEAD, [L. teda.] 

TEDE, ; 

_ _ Atorch; a flambeau. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 

TEAGUE, (teeg,) n. An Irishman ; in contempt. 

Johnson. 

TEAK, )n. A tree of the East Indies, which fur-- 

TEEK,}$  nishes an abundance of ship timber. It is 
the tectonia grandis. r 

TEAL, (teel,) n. [D. aking.) 

A web-footed  water- owl, nearly allied to the 
common duck, but smaller. The common teal is 
the Boschas (Anas, Linn.) crecca. Swainson. 

TEAM, (teem,) x. ([Sax. team, offspring, progeny, 
race of descendants, hencé a suit or long series ; ty- 
man, to teem, to bear, to bring forth, also to call, to 
summon, The primary sense is to shoot out or ex- 
ete 

1. Two or more horses, oxen, or other beasts har- 
nessed together to the same vehicle for drawing, as 
to a coach, chariot, wagon, cart, sled, sleigh, and 
the like. it has been a great question whether 
teams of horses or oxen are most ad ly em- 
ployed in agriculture. In Jand free-from stones and 
stumps, and of easy pings it is generally agreed 
that horses are preferable for teams. 

2. Any number passing 

Like a long team of snowy swans on high. 


ina line; a long line. 
Dryden, 
This is the primary, sense, but is rarely used. 
TRAMSTER, rv ttaem and der.) One who dissait 
team. 


I 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 
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se ae. 


TEA 


TEAM!-WORK, (teem/wurk,) n. [team and work.] 
Work done by ateam, as distinguished from per- 
‘sonal labor. | New England. 

TEAR, (teer,) n. [Gaelic, dear, deur; Goth. tagr, 
contracted in Sax. tear; G. zihre; Sw. tar; Dan, 
taare; W. daigyr i; Gr. daxpo; from flowing or pour- 


ing forth; Ar. c5\5 tauka, to burst forth, as tears, 


ere 


or Gd, wadaka, to drop or distil. See Class Dg, 


No. 16, 24, 48, 63.] 

1, Tears are the limpid fluid secreted by the lacry- 
mal gland, and appearing, in the eyes, or flowing 
from them. A tear, in the singular, is a drop or a 
small quantity of that fluid. Tears are excited by 
passions, particularly by grief. This fluid is also 
called forth by any injury done to the eye. It serves 
to moisten the cornea and preserve its transparency, 
and to remove any dust or fine substance that enters 
the og and gives pain. 

2. Something in the form of a transparent drop of 
fluid matter. 

TEAR, (tare,) v. t.3 pret. Tones pp. Torn; old pret. 
Tanz, obs. [Sax. teran, to tear ; tiran, tyran, tyrian, 
tyrigan, to fret, gnaw, provoke; Russ. derz, to tear. 
In Sw. tara is to fret, consume, waste; Dan. torer, 
id. ; D. teeren, G. zehren, id, These are probably the 
same word varied in signification, and they cuincide 
with L. tero, Gr. retow. In W. tori, Arm. torr, 
Corn. terhi, is to break; Ch. and Syr. yn, to tear, 
torend. Class Dr, No. 42, 51.] 

1. To separate by violence cr pulling; to rend; to 
lacerate ; as, to tear cloth; to tear a garment ; ‘to tear 
the skin or flesh. We uso tear and rip in different 
senses. To tear isto rend or separate the tezture of 
cloth; to rip is to open a seam, to separate parts 
sewed together. 

2. To wound ; to lacerate. 

The women beat thelr breasts, their cheeks they tar. Shak. 


3. To rend; to break ; to furm fissures by any vio- 
lence ; as, torrents tear the ground. Dryden. 
4. To divide by violent measures; to shatter ; to 
gend; as, a state or government torn by factions. 
: = Locke, 
5. To pull with violence ; as, to tear the hair, 


76. To remove by violence ; to break up. 


» @©ron rough seas from thelr foundation torn, Dryden, 
7. To make a violent rent. 

Jn the midst, a tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony. Shak, 


To tear from; to separate and take away by force ; 
as, an isle torn from its possessor. 
The hand of fate 


Has torn thee from me. Addison. 


To tear off; to pull off by violence ; to strip. 
1 To tear out; to pull or draw out by violence; as, 
, to tear out the eyes. 
/ To tear up; to rip up ; to remove from a fixed state 


by violence ; as, to tear up a floor; to tear up the 
foundations of government or order. 

TEAR, (tare,) v. it To rave; to rage; to rant; to 
Move and act with turbulent violence; as a mad 


bull. L’ Estrenge. 
TEAR, (tare,)n. Arent; a fissure. [Little used, 
TEAR! R,2# One who tears or rends any thing. 


2. One that rages or raves with violence. 
TEAR'-FALL-ING, (teer’fawl,) a. - [tear and fall,] 
Shedding tears ; tender ; as, tearfalling pity. 
Si 


TEAR!-FILL-ED, (teer'fild,) a. Filled with tears, 
aser. 
TEAR’FUL, (teer’-,) a, [tear and full.] Abounding 
with tears; weeping; shedding tears; as, tearful 
Shak, 


eyes, 
TEAR’ING, (tare’-,) pprg [from teer, to rend.] Rend- 

ing ; pulling apart; lacerating ; violent; raging. 
TEAR/LESS, (teer’-,) a. Shedding no tears ; without 

tears ; unfeeling. Sandys. 
TEASE, (teeze,) 0. t. [Sak. tasan, to pull or tear.] 

a 4 To comb or card, as wool or flax. 

12 To scratch, as cloth in dressing, for thé purpose 
* of raising a nap. 

3. To vex with importunity or impertinenco; to 
harass, annoy, disturb, or irritate, by petty requests, 
or by jests and raillery. Parents are often teased by 
their children into unreasonable compliances, 


My friends tease mo about him, because ho bas no estate, 


TEAS’ED, (teezd,) pp. Carded. 

2. Vexed ; irritated ; annoyed. 

TEA’SEL, (tee’z!,) x, [Sax. tesl.] 

1. A plant of the- genus Dipsacus, one kind of 
which bears a large bur, which is used for raising a, 
Bap on woolen cloth. Hence, 

¢ The bur of the plant. 

TEA'SEL, v.t. To cut and gather teasels. 
TEA’SEL-ER, 2, One who uses the teasel for raising 
@ nap on cloth. Kelham, 


TED 


TEA/SEL-ING, ppr. Gathering teasels; es a noun, 
the cutting and gathering of teasels. 

TEAS’ER, (teez/er,) n. One that teases or vexes. 

TEASING, ppr. Combing ; carding; scratching for 
the purpose of raising a nap; vexing with impor- 


bea 
TEAT,) n. [Sax. fit, titt, as it is usually pronounced 
TIT, to this day; G. ztze; D. tet; W. téth; 

Corn. titi; Ir. dd; Basque, tretia; Gaelic, did; Fr, 

teton, breast, It. tetta ; Port. and Sp. teta; Gr. ri70os. 

It coincides with tooth, teeth, in elements, aud radi 

cal sense, which fs a shoot. ] 

The projecting part of the female breast ; the dug 
of a heast; the pap of a woman; the nipple, It 
consists of an elastic erectile substance, embracing 
the lactiferous ducts, which terminate on its surface, 
and thus serves to convey milk to the young of ani- 
mals, 

TEATHE, x The soil, manure, or fertillty, left on 
lands by feeding them. [Local.]} 
TEATHE, v. t. To feed and enrich by live stock. 

[Zocal. 

TEA‘ZLE, 2. Teasel, which see. P. Cye. 
TECH'L-LY, adv. [from techy, 80 written for Toucny.] 
Peovishly ; fretfully ; frowardly. 

TECH’I-NESS, x. Peevishness ; fretfulness. 

Bp. Hall. 
TECH’NIE, a, [I technieus ; Gr. rexvtxos, from 
TECH’NIC€-AL, Téxvn, art, artifice, from revyw, 
to fabricate, make, or prepare. This word and 
taccw have the same elements. } 

1. Pertaining to art or the arts. <A technical word 
is a word that belongs properly or exclusively to an 
art; as the verb to smelt bolongs to metallurgy. So 
We say, technical phrases, technical language. Every 
artificer has his technical terms. 

2. Belonging to a particular professicn ; as, the 
words of an indictment must be technical, 
Blackstone, Indez. 


Ni Is of the utmost Impurtance clearly to underetand the techni- 
cal terins used by the Eastero thoolugians. Prof. Les. 


TECH'NIC€-AL-LY, adv. In a technical manner ; ac- 
cording to the signification of terms of art or the 
professions, 

TECH ’NIC-AL-NESS, The quality or state of 
TECH-NIC-AL/I-TY, being technical or peculiar 
to the arts. ; Forster. 
TEC€H'NI€S, n. The doctrine of arts in general ; 

such branches of learning as respect the arts. 

TECH-NO-LOG‘I€-AL, a, [See Tecunovoer.] Per- 
taining to technology. Beddoes. Tooke, 

2. Pertaining to the arts ; as, technological institutes. 

Journ. of Science. 

TECH-NOL/O-GIST,2. Ono who discourses or treats 
of arts, or of the terins of art, 

TECH-NOL/O-GY, x. [Gr. rexyn, art, and )oyos, 
word or discourse. ] J 

1. A description of arts ; or a treatiso on the arts, 

2. An explanation of the terms of tho arts. 

; Crabbe. 

TECH’Y, a. [80 written for Tovcsy.] Peevish; fret- 
ful ; irritable. pio correctly Tove Hy.] Shak, 

TEE-TI-BRANCH'I-ATE, a. or rn, [L. tego, tectum, 
and branchic.] 

A term denoting an order of gastroyodous mol- 
lusks, having the branchia or gills covered more or 
less by the mantle, which almost always contains in 
its thickness a small shell. Cuvier. 

TEE-TON'IC, a, [Gr. rexrovtxos, from revxw, to 
fabricate. 

Pertaining to Pht 


Lo 


Bailey. 
TEC’TRI-€ES, n. pl. [from L. tego, tectum ] The 
feathers of a bird which cover the quill feathers and 
other parts of the wing; the coverts. Brande. 
TED, v. t=. [W. téd and téz, (tcth,) a spread ; tedu, to 
distend.] 
Among farmers, to spread; to turn new mowed 
grass from the swath, and scatter it for drying. [LZo- 


Cal Mortimer. Milton. 
TED/DED, pp. or a. Spread from the swath; as, 
tedded gr Milton. 


g 

TED/DER, xn. [W. tid, a chain; Ir. tead, teidin; 
Gaelic, tcad, teidin, teud, a chain, cord, or rope; Sw. 
tiudery probably from extending, See Txp. 

1. Arope or chain by which an animal is tied that 
he may feed on the ground to the extent of the rope 
and no further. Hence the popular saying, a person 
has gone to the length of his tedder, 

2. That by which one is restrained. Child. 

TED/DER, v.t. To tie with a tedder; to permit to 
feed to the length of a rope or chain. 

2. To restrain to certain limits, 

TED’/DER-ED, pp. Tied with a tedder; restrained to 
certain limits, 

TED/DING, ppr. Spreading from the swath. 

TE DE'UM,n. [L.] Ahymn to be sung in churches 
or on occasions of joy ; so called from the first words, 
Te Deum iaudamus,” thee, God, we praise. 

TE’DI-OUS, «a. [Sp. and It, tedioso, from tedio, L. 
tedium; probably connected with W. ted, tedder, 
from the sense of drawing out.] 

1. Wearisome ; tiresome from continuance, pro- 
lixity, or slowness which causes prolizxity. We say, 


TEI 


a& man is tedious in relating a story ; a minister js 
tedious in his sermon. We say also, a discourse is 
tedious, when It wearies hy its length or dullness 

2. slow 3 88, a tedious course, Harte. ’, 

TE£’DI-OUS-LY, edo. In such a manner as to weary. - 

T£’/DI-OUS-NESS, n. Wearisomeness by length of 
continuance or by prollxity ; as, the tediousness of an 
oration or argumenG ~ 

2. Prolixity ; length. Shak. 

3. Tiresomeness; quality of wearying; as, the 
tediousness of delay, 

4, Slowness that wearles. 

TE‘DI-UM,n. [L. todium.] 

Irksomeness ; wearisomoness, Cowper. 
TE’/DI-UM-STRICK-EN, a. Struck with irksomed 
ness, . Rev. 
TEEM, v. & [Sax. tyman, to bring forth, to bearj 
team, offspring ; also, tyman, teaman, to call, to sum.| 
mon; D. teemon, to whine, to cant, that 1s, to throw.} 

1. Fo bring forth, cs young. 3 

(f she must fem, 
Create her child of apleen, Shak, 

2. To be pregnant; to conceive; to engender 
young. 

Teeming buds aod cheosful greens appear. Dryden, 

3. To be full; to be charged; as a breeding anl- 

mal ; to bo prolific. Every head teems with politics, 
Addison. 

4, To bring forth ; to produce, particularly in abun- 
dance, The earth tcoms with fruits ; the sea teems 
with fishes. 

TEEM, v. = To produce; to bring forth. 
‘What's the newest grief? 
Each minute tems a new one, 
This transitive sense is not common.] 
. To pour. [Not in use] Swit,' 
TEEM/ER, n. One that brings forth young, 
TEEM/FYL, ac. Pregnant ; prolific. 
2. Brimful. 
TEEM/ING, ppr. or a. 
rolific. 
TEEM/LESS, a. Not fruitful or prolific 
the teemless earth. 
TEEN,2 [Infra.} Grief; sorrow. 


Ainsworth, 
Producing young ; fruitful 


; barren; as, 
Dryden: — 
[Not in use.) 
Spenser. 
TEEN, ». t, [Sax. teonan, tynan, to irritate. ] 
To excite; to provoke, [Wot in use.] 

TEENS, n. pl. [from teen, ten.] The years of one’s 
age having the termination teen. These years begin) 
With thirteen, and end with nineteen. Miss is in her 
teens, } 

TEE’TER, v. % or». t, To ride on the ends of a bal- 
anced plank, &c., as children do for sport. [This 
word, which is common in America, is the same as 
TitzR, @ provincial word in England, See Hollos 
way. 


TEETH, 2x. ; pl. of Tootu, which see - 
In the teeth; directly ; in direct opposition; in 
front. 


Nor atrive with all the tempest in my teeth, Pope. 


TEETH, v. i, [from the noun.) To breed teeth, 
TEEFH'ING, ppr. Breeding teeth ; undergoing dene 
tition, ; 
TEETH'ING, n. The operation or process of the first 
growth of tecth, or the process by which they make 
their way through the gums, called Dentition. j 
TEE-TO’TAL-ER. rn, One pledged to entire abstis 
nence from all intoxicating drinks; a cant wor 
formed in England, from the initial letter of temp 
ance and the adjective total. Hence, TrEtoTaris@ 
and TerrotaL 


TEE-TO/TUM, n. A child’s toy somewhat Bint 


png a top, and twirled by the fingers. Dickens. 
TEG@ MEN, 2. ; pl. Teo’mi-na. [L.] A tegument or 
covering, Brande. 


TEG/U-LAR, a. [L. tegula, a tile, from tege, to cover 
or make close. ] 
Pertaining to a tile; resembling a tile ; eonsisting 
of tiles. 


TEG/U-LAR-LY, ado. 


roof. 

TEG’/U-MENT, nz. 

cover.] : 
A cover or covering ; seldom used except in refer- 

ence to the covering of a living body. [See Intua-, 

peers : P 

TEG-U-MENT'A-RY, a, Pertaining to teguments, o7 
consisting of teguments. 

TE-HEE’ ; a sound made in laughing. 

TE-HEE!, v.% Tolaugh. [4 cant word,] 

TEL EERE, n, [L. tilia; Ir. tetle.] 

The lime-tree, otherwise ealled the Linprn. 

n Scotland, tithes. 

TEIN’O-SE n. (Gr. recyw and cromos.] Ant 
strument called also the Prix Te.escorr, formed 
by combining prisms so that the chromatic aberra- 
tion of the light is corrected, and the linear dimens' 
sions of objects seen through them increased oF, 
diminished. Brande. | 

TEINT, (tint,) 2, [Fr. teint, from teindre, L. tingo, to’ 
a 


ye. 
Color; tinge. [See Tint.] 


In tho manner of tiles on a 
Kirwan. 
[L. tegumcntum, from tego, to 


TEINDS, te 
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TEM 


[Sax. tellans G. zah- | TEL/LU-RAL, a. [1 tollus.] 

len; D. tellen, to count, number, or tell; Dan. teler, Pertaining to the earth. 

to count; taler, to talk, speak, reason; Sw. tala, to | TEL’LU-RATE, x A compound of tellnric acid and 

speak, to talk ; tal, talk, discourse, speech, number ; a base. : 

Dan. tale, Ice. tala, id. The primary sense is, to throw | TEL/LU-RET-ED, a. Tellureted hydrogen is hydre 
me gen combined with tellurium in a gaseous pees 


or drive, L. telum, Ar. AS) della. Class Di, No. 6, 


* Bo L. appello and peal, L.. pello, Gr. BaddXw.] 
1. To utter; to express in words; to communiccte 
to others. 
1 will not eat till I have told my errand, —Gen. xzlv. 
2. To relate ; to narrate ; to rehearse particulars ; 
as, totella story. Gen. xxxvii. 
And not a man appears to ée/] their fate. Pope. 
3. To teach ; to inform ; to make known ; to show 
by words. Tell us thé way. 
Why dldst thon not te/? me that she was thy wife? —Gen, xii, 
4, To discover; to disclose ; to betray. 
They will g/t it to the inhabitants of this land. — Num. xiv, 
5. To count; to number. 
Look now toward heaven, and éZ the stars. — Gen. xv. 
6. To relate in cOfifession ; to confess or acknowl- 
edge. 


TEL 


Figures of men | TELL, ». t.; pret. and pp. Ton. 


TEL 


TEL-A-MO'NES, x. pl. [L., Gr.] 
supporting entablatures, as caryatides of women. 
TEL/A-RY, a. [L. tela, @ welsh 
1, Pertaining te a web. 
2. Spinning webs; as, a telary spider. 
Town. 


” used, 

TEL/E-GRAPH, (tel’e-graf,) m [Gr. rnAc, at a dis- 

" tance, and ypadw, to write.] 

| A machine for communicating intelligence from a 

distance by various signals or movements previously 

agreed on; which signals represent letters, words, 

er ideas which can be transmitted from one station 

to another, as far as the signals can be seen. This 

machine was invented by the French about the year 
1793 or 1794, and Is now adopted by other aapeae 
Yes 

Electro-magnetie telegraph; an instrument or ap- 

 paratus for communicating words or languago to a 
distance by the use of electricity. [See Exrzcrno- 
Macnetic TeLeorarn.] : 

TEL/E-GRAPH, v.t To convey or announco by tel- 

+ graph. 

TEL-E-GRAPH'I€, a. Pertaining to the tolegraph ; 
made by a telegraph; as, telegraphic movements or 
signals ; telegraphic art. 

, 2 Communicated by a telegraph ; as, telezraphis 

~ Intelligence. 

TEL-E-GRAPH/I€-AL-LY, adv. By the telegraph. 

TEL-EG/RA-PHY, x. The art or practice of commu- 
nicating fntelligence by a telegraph. 


[ Little 


re. 
Tellureted hydrogen is an old name for an aca, 
composed of hydrogen and telluriam, in which the 
former is the base and the latter the acidifying prin- 


ciple. 

TEL-LO/RI€, a. [L. tellus, the earth.] 

Pertaining to the earth or proceeding from the 
earth , as, a disease of telluric origin. 

TEL-LO/RI€ ACID, x, An acid composed of one 
equivalent of tellurium, and three of oxygen. 

TFL-LO/RI-ON, n. An instrument for showing the 
Operation of the causes which produce the succession 
of day and night, and the changes of the seasons. 

Francis. 

TEL’/LU-RITE, x. A compound of tellurous acid 
and a base. 

TEL-LO/RI-UM, 2. A metal discovered by Muller in 
1782, combined with gold and silver in the ores, and 
received from the Bannat of Temeswar. The ores 
are denominated native, png! yellow, and black. 
The native tellurlum is of a color between tin and 
silver, and sometimes inclines to a steel gray. The 
graphic teJurium is steel gray, but sometimes white, 
yellow, or lead gray. These ores are found massive 


Tell me now what ‘hou hast done. — Josh, vil. 
7. To publish. 
Tell {t not in Gath. —2 Bam. L 


TE-LE-O-LOG‘I€-AL, a. Pertaining to teleology. : or crystallized. Ty 
TE-LE-OL/O-GY, n. [Gr. reAag, end, and Noyos, dis], 8 T° unfold; to Interpret; to explain, sek | TEL/LU-ROUS AC'ID, x. An acid composed of one 
. course.] equivalent of tellurium and three of oxygen. 

' ‘Tho science of the final causes of things. 9. To make excuses. TEM-E-RA/RI-OUS,a. [Fr. temeraire; L. temerarius) 
TE-LE-O-SAU’RUS, n. Tush, never te me. [Not elegant.] Bhak. from the root of time, tempest, which see. The sense 


Ton Tedetos, perfect, coms 
plete, and cavoa, a lizard.] 

A genus of fossil saurians, with long and narrow 
snouts. St. Hilaire. 

[Sometimes written TzLeosaun.] 

TEL-E-PHON'I€, a. [Gr. rns and dwyry.] 

Far-sounding ; that propels sound a great distance. 

TEL’E-SCOPE, x. [Fr., from Gr. red os, end, or rnie, 
at a distance, probably the latter, and cxovew, to see ; 
It. and Sp. Geant, 

An optical instrument employed In viewing distant 
objects, as the heavenly bodies. It assists the eye 
chiefly in two ways; first, by enlarging the visual 
angle under wich a distant object is seen, and thus 
magnifying that object ; and secondly, by colleciing 
and conveying to the eye a larger beam of light than 
would enter the naked organ, and thus rendcring 
objects distinct and visible which would otherw!e 
be indistinct or invisible. Its essential parts are the 
olject-glass, or concave mirror, which collécts tho 
beam of light, and forms an image of the object, and 
the eye-glass, which is a microscope, by which tho 
image ia magnified. 

Reflecting telescope; a telescope in which the image 
is formed by a concave speculum, instead of an ob- 
Ject-glasa. ° 

Refracting telescops; a telescope in which the im- 
age is formed by an object-glass. 

Galilean telescops; a refracting telescopo in which 
the eye-gia: 4 is a concave instead of a convex lens. 
Th. was the construction originally adopted by Gal- 
ileo, the inventor of the Instrument. 

Gregorian telescope; a reflecting telescope of tho 
form invented by James Gregory, of Edinburgh, in 
which two concave mirrors aro combined. It has, 
for the most part, given placo to the Herschelian tel- 
escope. 

Horschelian teloccopo; a reflectimg telescope of the 
form invented by Sir William Herschel, in which 
only one speculum is employed, by means of which 
eu image of the object is furmed near one side of the 
open end of the tube, and to this the eye-glase is ap- 
plied directly. 4 

Newtonian telescope; a reflecting telescope of tho 
form invonted by Sir Isaac Newton, In which, by 
means of a plane mirror, the imagoe is reflected to tho 
eye through one side of the tube, where it is viewed 
by the eye-glass. Olmsted. 

TEL/E-SCOPE-SHELL, 2. In conchology, a species 
of Turbo with plane, striated, and numerous spires, 
TEL-E-S€OP/IC, ie Pertaining to a telescope ; 
TEL-E-SCOP'I€-AL, performed by a telescope ; 

as, a telescopic view. : 

2. Been or discoverable only by a telescope; as, 
telescopic stars. 


10. To mako known. 


Oar feelings #U us how long they ought to have submitted. 
Junius, 

ll. To discover ; to find; to discern. The colors 
sre so blended that I can not tell where one ends and 
the other bogins. 

To tell off ; to count ; to divide. W. Scott- 

Teil, though equivalent, in some respects, to speak 
and say, has not always the same application. We 
say, to tell this, that, or what, to tell a story, to tella 
word, to fol! truth or falsehood, to tell a number, to 
tell the reasona, to tel! something or nothing; but we 
never say, to tell a speech, discourse, or oration, ur to 
tell an arguinent ora lesson. It is much used in com- 
mands. Tell me the wholo story ; tell me all you 
know, or all that was said. Tell has frequently the 
sense of narrate, which speak and say have not. 

TELL, «i To give an account; to make report. 


That I may publish with the voice of thankegiving, and tel of all 
thy wondrous works. — Pz, xxvi. 


2. To tako effect ; as, every shot tells. 

3. To produce some effect; as, every expression 
tells. 

To tell of, ae inform. You must not disobey; I 

To tell on; will tel? of you if you do. 

This is a common popular use of the word. To 
tell on, is quite vulgar, as well as improper. 

TELL/ER, x. Ono that telld, relates, or communli- 
cates, the knowledgo of something. 

2. One Who numbers. 

3. In the exchequer of England, there are four offi- 
cers called tellers, whose business is to receive all 
moneys due to the crown, and throw down a Dill 
through a pipe into the tally-court, where it Is re- 
celved by the auditor’s clerks, who write the words 
of the bill on a tally, and deliver it to be entered by 
the clerk of the pell. The tally is then split by the 
two deputy chamberlains, who have their seals, and 
while the senior denuty reads the one part, the junior 
examines the othér with the other two clerks. Cyc. 

[This word is supposed to be from tally, being in 
ancient records written Tautrer.] 

4, An officer of a bank, who recelves and pays 
Money on checks, 

pd etar scl Sa n. The office or employment of a 
teller. 

TEL-LI’NA, xn. A genus of bivalve mollusks, having 
shells rather thin and delicate, 

TELL/ING, pp7. Uttering; relating ; 
counting. 

TEL’LI-NITE, n. [from tellina, a genus of testaceous 
animals. 

A petrified or fossil bivalve shell of the genus Tel- 


disclosing ; 


is, rushing or advancing forward. ] 
1. Rash ; headstrong; unreasonably adventurous; 
despising danger ; as, temerarious folly. L’Estrange, 
2. Careless; heedless ; done at random; as, the 
temerarious iash of an unguided pen. Ray. 
oe wora 1s not much oes 
TEM-E-RA’RI-OUS-LY, adv. Rashly; with excom 
a gt ea [Le U 
E-MER’I-TY, 2. temeritas ; properly, a rushing 
forward. See Timz.] a 
1, Rashness; unreasonable contempt of danger; 
as, the temerity of a commander in war. 
2. Extreme boldness. 
The figures are bold even to temerity. Cowley. 


TEM‘IN, x. A money of account in Algiers, equiva- 
lent to 2 carubes, or 29 aspers, about 3 cents, or 14d. 
sterling. Ed. Encye. 

TEM’PER, v. t. [L. tempero, to mix, or moderate; It 
temperare ; Hp. templar, to temper, to soften, or mod- 
erate, to anneal, as glaas, to tune an instrument, to 
trim sails to the wind ; Fr. temperer, to temper, allay, 
or abate; W. tomperu, to temper, to mollify ; tym, 
space ; tymp, enlargement, birth, season. The latter 
unites this word with time. The sense of this word 
is probably from making seasonable or timely ; hence, 
to make sultable. 

1, To mix so that one part qualifies the other; te 
bring to a moderate state; as, to temper justice with 
Milton, 


mercy. 
2. To compound ; to form by mixture ; to qualify, 
as by an ingredient ; or, in general, to mix, unite, or 
combine two or more things, so as to reduce the ex- 
cess of the qualities of either, and bring the whole to 
the desired consistence or state. 
Thou shalt make ft a perfume, a confection efter the art of the 
apothecary, lempered together, pure and Noly, — Ex. xxx. 
3. To unite in due.proportion ; to render symmet- 
rical ; to adjust, as parts to each other. 
God hath tempered the body together. — 1 Cor. x 
4, To accommodate ; to modify. 


Thy sustenance, serving to the appetke of the eater, tempered 
iteelf to every ane liking. 4 Wisdom. 
5. To soften ; to mollilfy ; to assuage; to soothe; 
to calm ; to reduce any viajence or excesa, 
Bolon — labored to temper the warlike courages of the Athenians 
with sweet delights of learning. Spenee>. 


Woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without you, Otway. 


6. To form to a proper degree of hardnere ; aa, t@ 
tempor iron or steel. 


The tempered metals clash, and yield a mlver sound. Drydem 


TEL-E-SCOP’I€-AL-LY, adv. By the telescope. 
TE-LE'SIA, 2. Sapphire. Ure, 
TEL/ESM, x. [Ar] A kind of amulet or magical 
charm. egory. 
TEL-ES-MAT'I€, a Pertaining to telesms; 


lina. | Obs. Kirwan. 
TELL/-TALE, a. Telling tales; babbling. Shak. 
TELL’-TALE, 2. [tell and tale.] One who officious- 

ly communicates information of the private concerns 

of individuals ; one who tells that which prudence 


7. To govern. [.4 Latiniom.] [Jot in use.] 
éna2er, 
8. In music, to modify or emend a false or imper- 
fect concord by transferring to it a part of the beauty 
of a perfect one, that is, by dividing the tones. 


TEL-ES-MAT‘I€-Al,, magical. Gregory. 
TE-LES’TI€H, (te-lea’tik,) 2, [Gr. reAos, end, and 
@T(Xos, & Verse, 

A poem in which the final letters of the lines 
make a name. Paus. Trans. B. Jonson. 
TEL/I€, c. [Gr.7eAos,end.] Denoting the final end 
or purpose. Thus lya, brws, &c., when translated 
** in order that,” are said to be telic, as distinguished 
from their ecbatic use, when they denote “ so that.” 

e Gibbs. 
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should suppress, and which, if told, often does mis- 
chief among neighbors, Milton. Shak. 
2. A movable plece of ivory or lead on a chamber 
organ, that gives notice when the wind is exhausted. 
Busby. 
3. In seamanship, a small piece of wood, traversing 
in a groove across the front of the poop deck, and 
which, by communicating with a small barrel on the 
exis of the steering-wheel, indicates the position or 
situation of the helm. Mar. Dict, 


, generally use TemPsramMEen™. 


TEM’PER, x. Due mixture of different quolities ; or 


the state of any compound substance which results 
from the mixture of various ingredients; ae, the 
temper of mortar. 
2. Conatitution of body. [Yn this sense we more 
3. Disposition of mind; the constitution of the 
mind, particularly with regard to the passions and 
affections ; as, a calm tempers a hasty temper; « fret~ 


Pulte. “% 


TEM 
ful tempor. This ie applicable to beasts as well as to 
Remember with what mild 


And gracious temper he botW heard and judged. Milton, 
4, Calmness of mind ; moderation. 


Restore yourselves to tempers, fathe: 

To fal eli dignity; ohG meer rise, 2 Pope. 

5. Heat of mind or D spaclad irritation. The boy 
showed a great deal of temper when I reproved him. 


B. Jonson, 


IrEM 


3. Moderation ; freedom from immoderate passions. 
In that proud port, which ber 80 goodly graceth, : 


Most ly tem; ure you may descry 
[Not in use, 
TEM’PER-ED, pp. ora. Duly mixea or modified ; re- 
duced to a proper state ; softened ; allayed ; hardened. 
2. Adjusted by musical temperament. 
3. a. Disposed ; as, a well-tempered, good-tempered, 
or bad-tempered man. 


So we say, a man of violent temper, when we|TEM/PER-ING, ppn Mixing and quahfying ; quali- 


speak ci his irritability. [This use of tke word is 
common, though a deviation from its original and genu- 
tae meaning. 
6. The state of a metal, particularly as to its hard- 
mess ; as, the temper of iron or steel. Sharp. 
7. Middle course ; mean, or medium. Swift. 
8. In sugar works, white lime or other substance 
stirred into a clarifier filled with cane-juice, to neu- 
tralize the superabundant acid. Edwards, W. Indies. 
TEM/PER-A-MENT, x. [Fr., from L. temperamen- 
tum.|- 
1. Constitution ; state with respect to the predom- 
oe of any quality; as, the temperament of the 
‘2 
Bodios are denominated hot and cold, in proportion to the 
temperament of that part of our body to which ji ee 


2. Medium ; due mixture of different qualities. 

‘Tbe common law — has reduced the kingdom to its just state and 

temperament, Hale, 

3. In music, temperament is an operation which, by 
means of a slight alteration in the intervals, causes 
the difference between two contiguous sounds to dis- 
Qppear, and makes each of them appear identical with 
the other. Rousseau, 

Temperament is the accommodation or adjustment 
of the imperfect sounds, by transferring a part of their 
defects to the more perfect ones, to remedy in part 
the false intervals of instruments of fixed sounds, as 
the organ, harpsichord, pianoforte, &c. Busby. 

The harshness of a given concord increases with the temperament, 

Prof. Fisher. 
TEM-PER-A-MENT’AL, a. Constitutional. [Vot 
much used. ] Brown. 
TEM’PER-ANCE, n. [Fr., from L. temperantia, from 
tempero.} 

1. Moderation ; particularly, habitual moderation 
in regard to the indulgence of the natural appetites 
and passions; restrained or moderate indulgence ; 
as, temperance in eating and drinking ; temperance in 
the indulgence of joy or mirth. Temperance in eat- 
fing and drinking is opposed to gluttony and drunken- 
mess, and in other indulgences to excess. 

2. Patience ; calmness ; sedateness ; moderation of 
passion. 

He calmed his wrath with goodly temperance. 

[ Unusual.) E 
TEM’PER-ATE, a. [L. temperatus.] 

1, Moderate ; not excessive ; as, temperate heat; a 
temperate climate ; temperate air. Bacon. 

2. Moderate in the indulgence of the appetites and 
passions ;, as, temperate in eating and drinking ; tem- 
perate in pleasures ; temperate in speech. 

Be sober and temperate, and you will be healthy. Franklin, 

3. Cool ; calm; not marked with passion ; not vi- 
olent ; as, a temperate discourse or address ; temperate 


Spenser. 


language. 
4. Proceeding from temperance ; as, pag pegs sléep. 
ope. 
5. Free from ardent passion. 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shak. 


* Temperate zone; the space on the earth between 
the tropics and the polar circles, where the heat is 
less than in the tropics, and the cold less than in the 

lar circles. 

TEM’PER-ATE-LY, adv. 
cess or extravagance. 

i 2 Calmly ; without violence of 

ve one temperately. 
3. With moderate force. 


Winda that temperately blow. . Addison. 


TEM’PER-ATE-NESS, zn. Moderation ; freedom from 
excess ; as, the temperateness of the weather or of a 
' climate. 3 
2. Calmness ; coolness of mind. Daniel. 
TEM’PER-A-TIVE, a. Having the power or quality 
of tempering. ; 
@EM’/PER-A-TURE, n. [Fr., from L. temperatura.] 
1, In physics, the stato of a hody with regard to 
Beat or cold, as indicated by the thermometer ; or 
( Mhe degree of free caloric which a body possesses, 
’ when compared with other bodies. When a body 
applied to another expands that body, we say it is of 
& higher temperature, that is, it possesses more free 
caloric. When it contracts another body, it isvsaid 
to be of a lower temperature, Thus we speak of the 
temperature of air, of water, of a climate, &c. ; two 
countries of the same temperature, 
2. Constitution; state; degree of any quality. 


preracey Sepene upon the consist, nce and neta pa the 


Moderately ; without ex- 
passion ; as, to Te- 


fying by mixture ; softening; mollifying ;, reducing 
to a state of moderation ; hardening, 
TEM’PEST, z. [Fr. tempéie; L. tempestas; Sp. tem- 
- j It. tempesta; from L. tempus, time, season. 
he primary sense of tempus, time, is a falling, or 
that which falls, comes, or happens, from some verb 
which signifies to fall or come suddenly, or rather, 
to drive, torush. Time is, properly, a coming, a sea- 
son, that which presents itself, or is present. » The 
sense of tempest’is from the sense of rushing or driv- 
ing. See Temunity and Temenrarrovs.] 

1. An extensive current of wind, rushing with 
great velocity and violence, and commonly attended 
with rain,~hail, or snow; a storm of extreme vio- 
lence. We usually apply the word to a violent 
storm of considerable duration ; but we say also of a 
tornado, it blew a tempest. The currents of wind 
are named, according to their respective degrees of 
force or rapidity, a breeze, a yale, a storm, a tempest, & 
hurricane; but gale is also used as synonymous with 
storm, and storm with tempest. Gust is usually ap- 
plied to a sudden blast of short duration. 

We, caught In a fiery tempest, shall be hurled 
Each on his rock transfixed. Milton, 

2. A violent tumult or commotion; as, a popular 
or political tempest ; the tempest of war. 

3. Perturbation ; violent agitation ; aS, a tempest of 
the passions. 

TEM’PEST, v.t. To disturb as by a tempest. [Little 
used] Milton. 
TEM’PEST, v. %. [Fr. tempester.] To storm. Sandys. 

2. To id a tempest on. B. Jonson. 

TEM/PEST-BEAT-EN, a. [tempest and beat.] Beaten 
or shattered with storms. den. 

TEM-PEST’IVE, c. Seasonable. 

TEM-PEST-IV'I-TY, n. [L. tempestivus.] 

Seasonableness. [Wot in use. Brown, 

TEM’PEST-TOST, a. [tempest and tost.] To#3cd or 
driven about by tempests. Shek, 

TEM-PEST’Y-OUS, (tem-pest/yu-us,) a, [Sp. tem- 
pestuoso ; It. tempestoso; Fr. tempétueuz. 
1, Very stormy ; turbulent ; rough with wind ; as, 
tempestuous Weather ; a tempestuous night. 
2. Blowing with violence; as, a tempestuous wind. 
TEM-PEST’U-OUS-LY, adv. With great violence of 
wind or great commotion ; turbulently. Milton. 
TEM-PEST’U-OUS-NESS, n. Storminess; the state 
of being tempestuous or disturbed by violent winds; 
as, the tempestuousness of the winter or of weather. 

TEM’PLAR, n. [from the Temple, a house near the 
Thames, which originally belonged to the Knights 
Templars. The latter took their denomination from 
an apartment of the palace of Baldwin IL, in Jeru- 
salem, near the temple.] 

1, A student of the law. Pope. 

2. Templars, Knights of the Temple; a religious mil- 
itary order, first established at Jerusalem in favor of 
pilgrims traveling to the Holy-Land. The order 
originated with some persons who, in 1118, devoted 
themselves td the service of God, promising to Jive 
in perpetual chastity, obedience, and poverty, after 
the manner of canons. In 1228, this order was 
confirmed in the council of Troyes, and subjected to 
a nile of discipline. It flourished, became immensely 
rich, and its members became so insolent and vicious, 
that the order was suppressed by the council of Vi- 
enne, in 1312. i Cyc. 

TEM’PLATE, x. See Temrpirt. ; 

TEM/PLE, (tem’pl,) x. [Fr.; L. templum; It. tempio ; 
Sp. templo; W. lemyl, temple, that is extended, a 
seat; temlu, to form a seat, expanse, or temple; 
Gaelic, teampul. 

1. A public edifice erected in honor of some deity. 
Among pagans, a building erected to some pretended 
deity, and in which the people assembled to wor- 
ship. Originally, temples were open places, as the 
Stonehenge in England. In Rome, some of the 
temples were open, and called sacella; others were 
roofed, and called edes. The most celebrated of the 
ancient pagan temples were that of Belus in Baby- 
Jon, that of Vulcan at Memphis, that of Jupiter at 
Thebes, that of Diana at Ephesus, that of Apollo in 
Miletus, that of Jupiter Olympius in Athens, and 
that of Apollo at Delphi. The most celebrated and 
magnificent temple erected to the true God, was 
that built by Solomon in Jerusalem, which is often 
called, by way of eminence, the temple. 

In Scripture, the tabernacle is sometimes called by 
this name. 1 Sam. i—iii. 

2. A church ; an edifice erected among Christians 
as a placo of public worship. 

Can he, whose life is a perpetual insult to the authority of God 

enter with any pleasure a temple consecrated to devotion a 
sanctifi d by prayer? Buckminater, 


TEM 


3. A place in which the divine presence spectally 
resides; the church as a collective body. Eph. il, 

4, In England, the Temple consista of two inns of 
court, thus called because anciently the dwellings of 
the Knights Templars. They are called tho Innzn | 
and the Mipp._z Tempiz. 

TEM’PLE, x. [L. tempus, tempora. Tho primary 
sense of the root of this word is to fall. See 
Trmz.] ‘ 

1. Literally, the fall of the head ; the part where 
the head slopes from the top. 

2. In anatomy, the anterior and lateral part of the 
head, where the skull is covored by tho temporal 
muscles, Cyc. 

TEM’PLE, v. t. To build a temple for; to appropriate 
atemple to. [Little used, Feltham. 

TEM/PLED, a. Furnished with a temple; inclosed 
in a temple, 

TEM’PLET, 2. In masonry, a moid used by brick. 
layers and masons in cutting or setting out their 
work, .. ‘ 

2. A mold used by mui-wrights for shaping the 
teeth of wheels. ~ 

3. A short piece of timber under a girder or other 
heam, Brande. 

TEM'PO,n. [It.) In music, time. Brande.\ 

O TES? PO-RA, O MORES, [L.] O the times, O 
the manners, 

TEM’PO-RAL, a. 
from tempus, time. 7m 

1. Pertaining to this life, or this world, or the bod 
only ; secular; as, temporal concerns; temporal af- 
fairs. In this sense, it is opposed to SpinituaL 
Let not temporal affairs or employments divert the 
mind from spiritual concerns, which are far more 
fraporient. 

n this sense also it is opposed to Eccuzsrasti- 
CAL; as, temporal power, that is, secular, civil, or po- 
litical powor ; temporal courts, those which take 
cognizance of civil suits. Temporal jurisdiction is 
that which regards civil and political affairs. 

2. Measured or linzited by time, or by this life or 
this state of things; having limited existence ; op- 
posed to Ermrnat, : 

The things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are 

not seen are eternal. — 2 Cur, iv, 

3. In grammar, the temporal augment is the short 
initial vowel of a verb, lengthened, in certain tenses, 
into the corresponding long one. 

4, [Fr. temporal.]- Pertaining to the temple or tem- 
plea of the head ; as, the temporal bone ; a temporal 
artery or vein ; temporal muscle. 

TEM-PO-RAL/I-TIES, ) x. pl. Secular possessions ; 

TEM’PO-RALS, revenues of an ecclesiastic 
proceeding from lands, tenements, or lay-fees, 
tithes, and tho like. It is opposed to wags pone 

acon. 

TEM’PO-RAL-LY, adv. With respect to time or this 
life only. South. 

TEM/PO-RAL-NESS, n. Worldliness. [Wot used.] 

TEM’/PO-RAL-TY, vn. The laity. [Little used. 

2. Secular possessions. [See TemProra.itizs. 
TRM-PO-RA’NE-OUS, a. Temporary. [ieee used,]} 
TEM’PO-RA-RI-LY, adv. Fora time only; not pers 

etually. v 

TEM/PO-RA-RI-NESS, n. [from temporary.] The 
state of being temporary ; opposed to Perrzruity. 

TEM’PO-RA-RY, a. [L. temporarius.] 

Lasting for a time only ; existing or continuing 
for a limited tine ; as, the patient has obtained tem-~- 
porary relief. There is a temporary cessation of hos- 
tilities. There is a temporary supply of provisions. 
In times of great danger, Rome appointed a tempo- 
rary dictator. : 

TEM-PO-RI-ZA/TION, x. The act of temporizing. 

TEM’PO-RIZE, v. i. [Fr. temporiser ; from L, tempus, 
time. 

L To comply with the time, or oecasion; to 
humor or yield to the cur.ent of opinion or to cir- 
cumstances ; a conduct that aften indicates obsequious- 
NESS. 

They might their grievance Inwardly complain, 

But outwardly they needs must temporize. 

2. To delay ; to procrastinate, 

Well, you will temporize with the hours. [Litde used.] Shak, 


3. Tocomply. [Jot in use.] Shak. 

TEM’PO-RIZ-ER, x. One who yields to the time, or 
complies with the prevailing opinions, fashions, or 
occasions ; a trimmer. Shak. 

TEM'PO-RIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Complying with the 
time, or with the prevailing humors and opinions of 
men ; time-serving. i 

TEM/PO-RIZ-ING, x A yielding to the time; a com- 
plying with the prevailing opinions, fashions, or oc~ 
casions. Holland. ¢ 

TEM’PO-RIZ-ING-LY, adv. In a temporizing man- 
ner, 

TEMPT, »v. t. »[Arm. temptr; L. tento; Fr. tenter; It. 
tentare; Sp. tenter. It is from the root of L. teneo, 
Gr. reiyw, and the primary sense is, to strain, urge, 

ress, 
> 1. Lo incite or solicit to an evil act ; to entice to 
something wrong by presenting arguments that are 


rr. temporel ; com L, temporalis, 


Daniel. 
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TEN 


plausible or ‘convincing, or by the offer of some 
pleasure or Apparent advantage as the inducement. 


My Lady Gray tempts him to this harsh extremity. Shak, 
Every man is tempted, when he is drawo away by his own lust 
and enticed. — Jarnes i. 


2. To provoke; to incite. 
Tempt not the brave and needy to despair. Dryden. 
3, To solicit; to draw ; without the notion of evil. 
Stil] bis strength concealed, 


Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fl Milton. 
4. To try ; to venture on; to attempt. 
Ere leave be given to tempt the nether aky. Dryden, 


5. In Scripture, to try ; to prove ; to put to trial for 
proof. 


God did tempt Abraham. — Gen. xxil. 
Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, —T. at, vi, 


WEMPT’A-BLE, a, Liableto be tempted. Swift. 

TEMPT-A’TION, n. The act of tempting; entice- 
ment to evil by arguments, by flattery, or by the 
offer of some real or apparent good. 


When the devil had ended all the temptation, he departed from 
him for a season, — Luke iv. 


2. Bolicitation of the passions; enticements to evil 
proceeding from the prospect of pleasure or advan- 
tage. 

3. The state of being tempted or enticed to evil. 
When by human weakness you are led into tempta- 
tion, resort to prayer for relief. } 

4, Trial. 

Lead us not Into temptation, Lord's Prayer. 


5. That which is presented to the mind as an in- 
ducement to evil. 
Dare to be groat-without a guilty crown; 
View it, and lay the bright temptation down. ‘Dryden. 
6. In collequial language, an allurement to any 
‘thing indifferent, or even good. ° ; 
TEMPT-A'TION-LESS, a. Having no temptation or 
motive. [Little used.] 
TEMPT’ED, pp. Enticed to evil; provoked ; tried. 
TEMPT’ER,‘n One that solicits or entices to evil. 
Those who are bent to do wickedly will never want tempters to 
urge them oa. Tillotson, 
2. The great adversary of man; the devil. Jatt. iv. 
TEMPTING, ppr. Enticing to evil ; trying. 

2. a. Adapted to entice ov allure ; attractive ; as, 
tempting pleasures. 
TEMPTA: G-LY, ado. 

80 as to allure. 
TEMPT/‘ING-NESS, x. The state of being temptinc. 
TEMPT’RESS, x. A female who entices. 

TEMSE, » A sieve. [Written also Teams and 

Tzmpse. 

TEMSE/-BREAD, (tems/bred,) { a.  [Fr. tamiser, 
TEMS’ ED-BREAD, (temst’bred,) It.  tamisare, 

tamigiare, to sift; Fr. tamis, It. tamiso, tamigio, a 

sieve. 
Broad made of flour better sifted than common 
flour, [I know not where this word ia used.] Johnson. 


TEM’U-LENCE 
TEMLEN-CY, | n. [L, temulentia.] 


In a manner to entice to evil ; 


Intoxication; inebriation; drunkenness. [Jot 
used. 
TEM’U-LENT, a. [L. temulontus.] 
Intoxicated. ‘ot in use.) 


TEM'Y-LENT-IVE, a. 
briation. [Vot in use.] 
TEN, a. [Sax. tyn; D. tien; G. zehn; Dan. tie; Sw. 
tio. I suppose this word to be contracted from the 
Gothic tiguns, ten, fron tig, ten. If so, this is the 
Greek dexa, L. decém, W. deg, Gaelic, deich, Fr. diz, 
It. dieci, Sp. diez.] 
1. Twice five; mine and onc. 


Drunken ; in a state of ine 


With twice ten eail I erossod the Phrygian Sea, Dryden. 
2, It is a kind of proverbial number. 

Thero’s a proud modesty in merit, 

Avorso to begging, and resolved to pay 

Ten times the gift jt asks. Dryden. 


The meaning in this use is, a great deal more, 
indefinitely. 
YEN/A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. teneo, to hold. See 
Tewant.] 
That may be held, maintained, or defended against 
an assailant, or against attompts to take it; as, a 
‘enable fortress. The works were not deemed tena- 
ble. Tho ground taken in the argument is not 
tenable, 
TEN ABLE, S; | n, The state of being tenable. 
TEN'ACE, x. In whist, the state of holding the first 
and third best cards. Smart. 


TE-NA/CIOUS, (te-na/shus,) a. ([I. teraz, from 
teneo, to hold; Fr. tenace. 
1, Holding fast, or inclined to hold fast; inclined 


to retain v/hat is in possession; as, men tenacious of 


their just rights. Mon are usually tenacious of their 
opinions, 23 woll as of tholr property. 
‘ eke, Arbuthnot. 
2. Retentivo; apt to retain Jong what is com- 
mitted to it; as, a tenacious memory. Locke, 
3. Adhesive; apt to adhere to another substance ; 


TEN 
as oily, glutinous, or viscous matter. Few sub- 
stances are #0 tenacious as tar. 
4, Niggardly ; close-fisted. Ainsworth. 


TE-NA’CIOUS-LY, ado. 
fast what is possessed. 

2, Adhesively. 

3. Obstinately ; with firm adherence. 

TE-NA/CIOUS-NESS, n. The quality cf holding 
fast ; unwillingness to quit, resign, or !ct go; as, a 
man’s tenaciousness of his rights or opinions. 

2. Adhesiveness, stickiness ; as, the tenaciousness 
of clay or glue. 

3. Retentiveness ; as, the tenaciousness of memory. 

TE-NAC’LTY, (te-nas/e-te,) n. [Fr. tenacité; L. 
tenacitas, from teneo, to hold.] 

1, Adhesiveness; that quality of bodies which 
makes thom stick or adhere to others ; glutinousness ; 
stickiness; as, the tenacity of oils, of glue, of tar, of 
starch, and the like. ‘ 

2. That quality of bodies which keeps them from 
parting without cansiderable force ; cohesiveness ; 
the effect of attraction ; opposed to BrittLeness or 
FraGi.ity. Cye. 

TE-NA€/U-LUM, zn. [L.] Asurgical instrument by 
which the mouths of bleeding arteries are seized and 
drawn out. 

TEN’A-CY,2. Tenaciousness. [Wotin koa 

ATT OW. 

TE-NAILLE’,n, [Fr. tenaille, from tenir, L. teneo, to 

hold.] 


With a disposition to hold 


In fortification, a rampart raised in the main ditch, 
in front of the curtain, between two bastions, having 
two faces parallel to those of the bastions, and often 
a third face, which forms a curtain. P. C, 


Ce 
TE-NAIL/LON, (te-nal/yun,) 2. In fortification, te- 


naijlons are works constructed on each side of the |. 


ravelins, like the lunets, to increase the strength of 
the ravelins, procure additional ground beyond the 
ditch, or cover the shoulders of the bastions. 

P. Cyc. 

TEN/AN-CY, x. [Sp. tenencia; Fr. tenant; L. te- 
nens. 

In 1, a holding or possession of lands or tene- 
ments ; tenure ; as, tenancy in fee-simple ; tenancy in 
tail ; tenancy by the courtesy ; tenancy at will. Ten- 
ancy in common happens where there is.a unity of 
possession merely. Blackstone. 

TENANT, 2. [Fr. tenant, from tenir, to hold; L. 
teneo; Gr. rétvw, to strain, stretch, extend ; W. tan- 
nu, to stretch; tynu, to pull; tyn, a stretch; ten, 
drawn ; It. tenere, Sp. tener, to hold.] 

1. A person holding land or other real estate under 
another, either by grant, lease, or at will; one who 
has the occupation or temporary possession of lands 
or tenements, whose title is in another; as, a tenart 
in tail; tenant in common ; tenent by the courtesy ; 
tenant in parcenery 3 tenant for life ; tenant at will; 
tenant in dower. 5 

2. One who has possession of any place; a dwell 
er. 


The happy “nar of your sharle. Cowley, 


Tenant in capite, or tenant in chief, by the laws of 
England, is one who holds immediately of the king. 
According to the feudal systom, all lands in England 
are considered as held immediately or mediately of 
the king, who is styled lord paramount. Such ten- 
ants, however, are considered os having the fee 
of the lands and permanort possession. ; 
Blackstone. 
TEN’ANT, v. t. To hold or possess as a tenant, 


Sir Roger's estate is tenanted by persons who have served him 
or his ancestors. Addison. 


TEN’ANT-A-BLE, a. Fit to be rented ; in a state of 
repair suitable for a tenant. 

TEN'ANT-ED, pp. Held by a tenant. 

TEN/ANT-ING, ppv. Holding as a tenant. 

TEN’/ANT-LESS, a Having no tenant; unoccu- 
pied ; as, a tenantless mansion. Thodey. 

TEN'ANT-RY, n. The body of- tenants; as, the 


tenantry of a manor or a Kingdom. Paley. 
2. Tenancy. [Not in ace Ridley. 
TEN‘ANT-SAW. See Tgnon-Saw. 


TENCH, 2. [Fr. tenche; Sp. tenca; L, tinca.] 

A European fresh-water fish, of the carp family, 
very tenacious of life. 

TEND, v. t [Contracted from attend, L. attendo; ad 
and tendo, to stretch, W. tannn Attention denotes a 
straining of the mind.] 

1, To watch; to guard; to accompany as an as- 
sistant or protector. 


And feces ministers to watch and tend 


Their earthly charge, Milton, 
There Is a alias io that simplicity, in beholding princes tond- 
ing their flocks, Pope. 


2. To hold and take care of ; as, to tend a child. 
3. To be attentive to. 


Unsucked cf lamb or kid that tend thelr play. Millon. 


2 4. Totend a vessel, is to cause her to swing, at 
single anchor, so as not to foul the cable round the 
stock or flukes of the anchor. Totten. 

TEND, v. i. [L. tendo ; Fr. tendro, It tendere ; formed 
on L,-teneo, Gr. rstyw, Sans. tan.] 


TEN 


1. To move ip a certain direction. 
Having overheard two gentlemen tend:ng toward that : t. 
OttOTe 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends, Dryden, 
2. To be directed to any end or purpose; to alm 
at; to have or give a leaning, 
The jaws of our religion tend to the universal hr 
mankind, lotzon. 
3. To contribute. Our petitions, if granted, might 
tend to our destruction. Hammond. 
4, [For Arrenp.] To attend; to wait as attend: 
ants or servants, ; ; 
He tendg opon my father, [Collogquial.] Shak, 
5. To attend as something inseparable. {Wot ix 


—_ tin 


ness df 


use| Shak, 
6. To wait; toexpect. [Jot in use. Shak, 
TEND/ANCE, n. Attendance; state of expectation. 


2. Persons attending, Shak, 
3. Act of waiting ; attendance, Shak, 
Care ; act of tending, Milton. . 
This word is entirely obsolete in all its senses. 
e now use ATTENDANCE. 
TEND’/ED, pp. Attended ; taken caro of; nursed; as 
an infant or a sick person. 
TEND/EN-CY, n. [from tends L. tendens, tending \ 
Drift ; direction or course toward any place, o| 
ject, effect, or result. Read such books only as have 
a good moral tendency. Mild language has a tendency 
to allay irritation. : 
Writings of this kind, {f conducted witn candor, have a more 
particular tendency to the good of their country. Addison, 


TEND’/ER, n. [from tend.] One that attends or takes 
care of ; & nurse. 

2. A small vessel employed to attend a larger one, 
for supplying her with proyisions and other stores, 
or to convey intelligence, and the like. Mar. Dict. , 

3. On ratlroads, a car which attends on locomo 
tives, to supply the fuel. 

4, [Fr. tendre, to reach.] In lew, an offer, either 
of money to paf¥a dcbt, or of service to be performed 
in order to save a penalty or forfeiture, which woul 
be incurred by non-payment or non-performance ; 
as, the tender of rent due, or of the amount of a note 
or bond with interest. To constitute a legal tender, 
such money must be offered as the law prescribes ; 
the offer of bank notes is not a Jegal tender. So also 
the tender must be at the time and place where the 
rent or debt ought to be paid, and it must be to the 
full amount due. 

There is also a tender of issue in pleadings, a ten- 
der of an oath, &c. 

5. Any offer for acceptance. The gentleman made 
me a tender of his services, 

6. The thing offered. This money is not a Jegal 


tender, 
7. Regard; kind concern. [Not inuse.}] Shak. 
TEND/ER, v.t ([Fr. tendre, to reach or stretch out; 
L. tendo.} ‘ 
1. To offer in words; or to exhibit or present for 
acceptance. 


All conditions, all minds, fender down 


Their service to Lord Timon, Shak, 
2. To hold ; to esteem. 
Tender yourself more dearly. {Not in use.] Shak. 


3. To offer in payment or satisfaction of a demand, 
for saving a penalty or forfeiture ; as, to tender the 
amount of rent ar debt. 

TEN’DER, a. [Fr. tendre; It. tenero; Port. ténro; In 
and Gaelic, tin; W. tyner; IL. tener; allied probably 


“re 
to thin, L. tenuis, W. tenau; Ar. Oo 9 wadana, to 
be soft or thin. Class Dn, No. 12, and see No 
25. 


I. Soft; easily impressed, broken, bruised, or in- 
jured; not firm or hard; as, tender plants; tender 
flesh ; tender grapes, Deut. xxxii. Cant. ii. 

2. Very sensible to impression and pain; easily 
pained. 

Our bodies are not naturally more tender than our faces, 

L’ Estrange, 

3. Delicate ; effeminate ; not hardy, or able to en 
dure hardship.” 

Tho tender and delicate woman among you. — Deut, xxvill, 


4. Weak ; feeble ; a8, tender age. Gen. xxxiil. 

5 Young and carefully educated. Prov, iv. 

6. Sueceptible of the softer passions, as lové, com. 
passion, kindness; compassionate ; pitiful j easily 
affected by the distresses of another, or anxious for 
another’s good ; as, the tender kindness of the church ; 
a tender heart. 

7. Compassionate ; easily excited to pity, forgive- 
ness, or favor. 


The Lord ts pitiful, and of tender mercy. —Jamesv. Luke |, 


8 Exciting kind concern, 


I love Valentino ; 
His life ’s as tender to me an hia soul, Shak. 


9. Expressive of the softer passions; as, 8 tender 
strain. 
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TEN 


TEN 


“ W. Careful to save inviolate, or not to injure;| . 3. In‘ law, any species of permanent property that 


with of. Be tender of your neighbor’s reputation. 
The civil authority should be tender of the honor of God and 
Teligion. Tilouon. 
Il. Gentle ; mild; unwilling to pain. 
You, that are so fender o'er his follies, 
Will never do him good Shak. 
12, pe to give pain; as, that is a tender subject ; 
tings that are tender and unpleasing. Bacon. 
§. Adapted to excite feeling or sympathy ; pathet- 
fe ; as, tender expressions ; tender expostulations, 
TEND’ER-ED, pp. Offered for acceptance.’ 
TEN’DER-HEART’ED, (-hart/ed,) a. [tender and 
heart.) Having great censibility ; susceptible of im- 
pressions or influence. 
When Rehoboam was young and tender-hearted, and could not 
withstand them. — 2 Chron. xiil. 
2. Very susceptibdie of the softer passions of love, 
pity, or kindness, 
Be ye kind one to another, and tender-heartsd. — Eph. Iv. 


TEN'DER-HEXRT’ED-LY, adv. With tender affec- 


tion. 
TEN’DER-HEART’ED-NESS, x. Susceptibility of 
the softer passions. 
TEN’DER-HEFT-ED, e. Having great tenderness, 
Ss 


hak 
TEND’ER-ING, ppr. Offering for acceptance. 
TEN'DERB-LING, nx. A fondling; one mado tender 
by too much kindness. 
2, The first horns of a deer. 
TEN'DER-LOIN, x. A tender part of flesh in the 
hind quarter of beef, the Psoas muscle, 
TEN’DER-LY, adv. With tenderness; mild)y ; gen- 
tly ; softly; in a manner not to injure or give pain. 
Brotus tenderly reproves, Pops. 
2. Kindly ; with pity or affection. 
TEN/DER-MOUFH-ED, ¢«. Having a tender mouth. 
TEN’DER-NESS, rz. The state of being tender or 
easily broken, bruised, or injured ; softness ; brittle- 
Ress ; as, the tenderness of a thread; the tenderness of 


2. The state of being easily hurt; soreness; as, 
the tenderness of flesh when bruised or inflamed. 

3. Susceptibility of the softer passions ; sensibility. 

Well wo know your tenderness of heart, Shak. 

4. Kind attention ; anxiety for the good of another, 
or to save him from pain. Bacon. 

5. Scrupulousness ; caution ; extreme care or con- 
cern not to give or to commit offense ; as, tenderness 
of conscience. z South, - 

6. Cautious care to preserve, or not to injure; as, 
& tenderness of reputation. Gov. of the Tongue. 

7g. Softness of expreasion ; pathos. 

TEND’ERS, x. pl. Proposals for performing a service. 
END/ING, ppr. Having a certain direction ; taking 
END/ING, n. The act of attending. fcare of. 

TEND/ING, n. In seamen’s language, a swinging 
wound or movement of a ship upon her anchor. 

WEN’DIN-OUS, 4. [Fr. tendineuz ; It. tendinoso ; from 
L, tendines, tendons, froin tendo, to stretch.] 

4. Pertaining to a tendon; partaking of the nature 
ef tendons. 

2. Full of tendons; sinewy ; as, nervous and ten- 
@inous parts. Wiseman. 
TEND/MENT, nx. Attendance; care. [Obs.] Hall. 
TEN'DON, n. [L. tendo; Gr. revwy; from reu, Le 

teneo, tendo.] 
In anatomy, a hard, insensible cord or bundle of 
fibers, by which a muscle is attached to a bone. 

TEN’DBA€, x. The popular name of three insec- 

TEN’REE, tivorous mammals, of the genus Cen- 

TAN’REE, tenes. They are small quadrupeds, 
found in Madagascar and the Isle of France. 

TEN’DBIL, n. [Fr. tendron, from tenir, to hold. 

A filiform, spiral shoot of a plant that winds round 
another body for the purpose of support. Tendrils, 
or claspers, are given to plants that have weak stalks, 


ay. 
They are also given to creeping vines which re- 
quire support on the earth. y 
A tendril, in most cases, is a pecullar modification 
of a petiole; though sometimes it is a modification 
of some part of the inflorescence, as in the vine. 
Lindley, 
TEN’DRIL, z Clasping; climbing 3 89 a tendril, 
TEND/RY, x. Proposal to acceptance ; tender. 3 
\ eylin, 
TEND/SOME, (ten’sum,) ¢ Wequiring much attend- 
ance ; as, 0 tendsome child, 
TEN’E-BROUS, ja. [L. tenebrosus, from tencbre, 
TENF'BRI-OUS, | darkness, ] 
2 spark: gloom eda ~ Young. 
EN/F-BROUS-NESS, ; 
TEN-E-BROS’I-TY, n Darkness; gloom. 
TEN‘E-MENT, xn. [Fr.; Low L, tenementum, from 
teneo, to hold.) 
1. In common acceptation, a house; a building for a 
habitation ; or an apartment in a building, used by 
one family. 
%. A house or lands depending on a manor; or a 
fee farm depending on a superior. Co 


may be held, as lands, houses, rents, commons, an of- 
fice, an advowson, a franchise, a right of common, a 
peerage, &c. These are called free or frank tenements. 

The thing held is a tenement, and the sor of it a nant, and 

the manner of possession {a called tenurs. Blackstone. 
TEN-E-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to tenanted lands; 
that is or may be held by tenants. 

Tenementat lands they distributed among their tenants. 

Blackstone. 
TEN-E-MENT’A-RY, a. That is or may be leased ; 
held by tenants. Spelman. 
TE-NER‘I-TY, x. Tenderness. ([Vot.in use.] 
eee n. [L. ; literally, a straining or stretch- 
ing. 

An urgent, distressing, and almost painful sensa- 
tion, as if a discharge from the intestines must take 
place immediately ; always referred to the lower ex- 
tremity of the rectum. 

TENET, x. [L. tenet, he holds.] 

Any opinion, principle, dogma, or doctrine, which 
@ person believes or inaintains as true ; as, the tenets 
of Plato or of Cicero. The tenets of Christians are 
adopted from the Scriptures ; but different interpre- 
tations give rise to a grent diversity of tencts. 

TEN'FOLD, a. [ten and fold.] Ten times more. 
Fire kindled Into tenfold rage. Milton, 


TE/NI-OID, a4. A term_applied to a family of paren- 
chymatous entozoa, comprising what aro commonly 
called Tarpzworms. 

TEN/NANT-ITE, ». [from Smithson Tennant.] A 
blackish, lend-gray ore of copper, from Cornwall, 
consisting of copper, iron, arsenic, and sulphur. 

Dang, 

TEN’NIS, 2. [If this word is from L, teneo, Fr. tenir, 
it must be from the sense of holding on, continuing 
to keep in netionet 

A play in which a ball is driven continually or 
kopt in motion by rackets, 

TEN'NIS, v. t. To drive a ball, Spenser. 
TEN’NIS-€OURT, x. A place or court for playing 
the game of tennia, Rich. Dict. 

TEN‘NIS-ED, (ten‘nist,) pp. Driven, as a ball, 

TEN’NIS-ING, ppr. Driving, ao a ball. 

TEN’ON, zx. i r., from tenir, L, tenco, to hold.j 

In building and cabinet work, the ond of a piece 
of timber, which is reduced in its dimensions so 
as to be Atted into & mortise for insertion, or in- 
serted, for fastening two pieces of timber together. 
The form of a tenon is various, a9 cquare, dove- 
tailed, &c. 

TEN/ON-SAW, x. A saw with a brass or stecl back, 
for cutting tenons. Guilt. 
TEN’OR, rn. [L, tenor, from teneo, to hold; that is, a 
holding on in a continued course; Fr. tencur; It. 

tenore ; Sp. tenor.] 

1. Continued run or currency; whole course or 
strain. We understand a spenker’s intention or 
views from the tenor of his conversation; that is, 
from the goueral course of his ideas, or general pur- 
port of his apeech. 

Does not the whole tenor ef the divine law pouitlvely require 

humility and meeknesa to all men? Sprat. 

2. Stamp; character, The conversation was of 
the same tenor as that of the preceding day. 

Thb succ-ssgrould look like chance, If it were not perpetal and 

elways of the came tenor, ryden. 

3. Sense contained ; purport; substance ; general 
course or drift ; as, close attention to the tenor of the 


discourse. Warrants are to be executed according 
to their form and tenor. Locke. 
Bid me tear the bond, 
When it fs paid according to the fenor, Shak. 


4. [Fr. tenar.] In music, the most common nat- 
ural pitch of a man’s voice in singing, or the higher 
of the two kinds of voices usually belonging to adult 
males ; hence, the part of a tune adapted to this 
voice, the second of the four parts in the scale-of 
sounds, reckoning from the base; and originally the 
air, to which the other parts were auxiliary. 

5. The persons who sing the tenor, or the instru- 
ment that plays it. 

TE-NOT/O-MY, nm [Gr. reywy and ropy.] In sur 
ery, the division or the act of dividing a tendon. 
TEN REE€, x. The name of three cmall insectiv- 

orous quadrupeds, of the genus Centenes, allied to 

the hedgehog, and:found in Madagascar and tho Isle 

of France, Nea? written Tanarc and Tenprac. 
TENSE, (tens,) a. [L. tensus, from tendo, to stretch. 

Stretched ; strained to atifiness ; rigid; not lax ; 
as, a tense fiber. 

For the free passage of the sound {nto tho car, ft fs requisite th 

the tympanum bo tense. Holder. 
TENBE, (tense,) xn, [Corrupted from Fr. tcmps, L. 
tempus.) ‘ 

In grammar, time, or a particular form of a verb, 
or a combination of words, used to express fhe time 
of action, or of that which is affirmed ; or tense is 
an inflection of verbs, by whith they are made to 
signify or distinguish the time of actions or events. 

The primary simple tenses sf thi8e — those which 
express time past, present, and future; but these 


admit of modifications, which differ in different lap- 
guages. The English language is rich in tenses, be- 
vond any other Janguage in Europe, 
TENSE’LY, adv, ith tension. ‘ 
TENSE/NESS, (tens/ness,) x. The state of being 
tense or stretched to stiffness ; stiffness ; opposed to 
Laxyess; as, tho tenseness of a string or fiber ; tense- 
ness cf the skin. ‘ Sharp, 
TENS-I-BIL'I-TY, nz. The stato that admits tension. 
TENS/I-BLE, a, Capable of being extended. 
Bacon. 
TENS’‘ILE, (ten/sil,) a. Capable of extension. 
TEN/SION, (ten/shun,) n. [Fr., from L, tensio, tendo.] 

1. The act of stretching or straining; as, the ten- 
sion of the muscles, ‘ 

2. The state of being stretched or strained to stiff- 
ness ; or the state of being bent or strained ; as, dif- 
ferent degrees of tension in chords give different 
sounds ; the greater the tension, the mare acute the 
sound. ,. 

3. The stretching or degree of stretching to which 
a wire, cord, piece of timber, &c., is strained by 
drawing it in the direction of its longth; strain. 

4. Distention. Quilt. 
TENS/IVE, a. Giving the sensation of tension, stiff- 
ness, or contraction ; as, a tensive pain. Floyer. 
TEN'SOME, See TenpsoMr. 
TENS’OR, x. In anatomy, a muscle that extends or 

stretches a part. 
TEN/SURE; the sume as Trrsron, and not used. 
Bacon. 
TENT, ». [W. tent, from ten, tyn, stretched; Fr, 
wertz; Sp. tienda; L. tentorium, from tendo, to 
atretch.] 

1. A pavilion or portable lodge consisting of can- 
vas or other coarse cloth, stretched and sustained by 
poles ; used for sheltering persons from the weather, 
particularly soldiers in camp. The wandering Arabs 
and Tartars lodge in tents. The Israelites lodged in 
tenta forty years, while they were in tho desert. 

2. In evrgery, 8 roll of Jint or linen, used to dilate 
an opening in the flesh, or to prevent the healing of 
an opening from which matter or other fluid is dis- 
cLarged. YC. 

TENT, 2. [Sp. tinto, deep colored, from L. tinctus.] 
Akind of wine of a deep red color, chiefly from 
Galicia or Malaga in Spain. 

TENT, v. i. To lodge as in a tent ; to tabernacle. 


TENT,» 1. To probe; to search as with a tent; as, 
to tent a wound. 
I!) gent him to the quick, Shak, 


2, To keep open with a tent. “ Wiseman. 
TENT’-BED, x. A high-post bedstead, having cur- 
tains in an arched form above. 
Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
TEN'TA-€LE, 


TEN-TAC’U-LA, |Tech, L. tentacula.] 

A filifurm process or organ, simple or branched, 
on the bodies of various animals of the Linnean 
class Vermes, and of Cuvier’s Mollusca, Annelida, 
Echinodermata, Actinia, Medusa, Polypi, &c., either 
an organ of feeling, prehension, or motion, some- 
times round the mouth, sometimes on other parts ef 
the body, 

TEN-TAC’U-LAR, a. Pertaining to tentacles, 
TEN-TAC€’'U-J.A-TED, a, Having tentacles. 
TEN-TA-€U-LIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. tentaculum and 
Soro, to bear.} 
Producing tentacula or tentacles. Kirby. 
TENT’AGE, x. Anencampment. [Unusual.] 


Drayton. 
TEN-TA’'TION, n [Fr., from L. tentatio ; texto, to 
try.] 


n. pl. 


Trial ; temptation. [Little used.] Brewn. 
TENT’A-TIVE, a. [Fr.] Trying ; essaying. 
TENT’A-TIVE, 2. An essuy ; trial, Berkelay 


TENT’ED, a. Covered or furnished with tenis, as 
soldiers. 
2, Covered with tents; as, a tented field. 
TIENP/ER, x. [L. tendo, tentus, to stretch,] 
A machine for stretching cloth, by means of hooks, 
called Tenter-Hooss, Hebert, 
To be on the tenters; to be on tho stretch; to be ia 
distress, uneasiness, or suspenso, Hudibras, 
TENT’ER, v.t To hang or stretch on tenters. 
TENT’ER, v. %. To admit extension. [ Bacon. 
Woolen cloths will tenter. Bacon, 


TENT’ER-ED, pp. Stretched or hung on tenters. 

TENT’ER-GROUND, zn. Ground on which tenters 
are erected, 

TENT/ER-HOOK, 2. A dharp, hooked nail, used in 
stretching cloth on the frame called Toxrrr. 

TENT’ER-ING, ppr. Stretching cr hanging on tent- 


ers. 

TENTII, a. [from ten.] The ordinal of ten; the 
first after the ninth. 

TENTII, x. Thé tenth part. 

2, Tithe ; the tenth part of annual produce ¢ 
crense. The tenth of income is payable to the clergy 
in England, as it was to the priests among:the Iera- 
elites. 

In music, the octave of the third; an interval 
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» comprehending nine conjoint degrees, or ten sounds, 
diatonically divided. - ; Busby. 
TENTH'LY, adv. In the tenth place. 
TEN-TIG/IN-OUS, a. [L. tentigo, a stretching.] 
Stiff; stretched. [Nut in use.] ict. 
TENT/ING, ppr. Probing; keeping open with a 


tent. 
TENT/O-RY, n. [L. tentorium.] 
The awning of a tent, Evelyn, 
TENT!’ WORT, (-wurt,) n. [tent and wort.] A plant 
of the genus Asplenium. 
TEN'U-ATE, v. t [L. tenuo.] 
To make thin. 
TEN’U-A-TED, pp. Made thin. 
TEN’U-A-TING, ppr. Making thin. 
TEN-U-I-F6’LI-OUS, a. fl tenuis and foiium.] 
Having thin or narrow leaves. 
TE-NO’I-OUS, a. Rare or subtile; opposed to 


Dense. 

TEN-U-I-ROS’TERS, n. pl. [L. tenuis and rostrum.] 

A tribe of insessorial or perching birds, including 

those which have a Jong and slender bill. Brande. 
TEN-U-I-ROS’/TRAL, a. Thin-billed; applied 
birds with a slender bill, as the humming-birds, 

Swainson, 

TE-NO'I-TY, 2. ie tenuité ; L. tenuitas, from tenuis, 

thin. ~See Turn. 

1, Thinness ; sinallness in diameter ; exility ; thin- 
ness, applied to a broad substance, and slenderness, 
applied to one that is long; as, the tenuity of paper 
or of a leaf; the tonuity of a hair or filament. 

2. Rarity ; rareness; thinness ; as of a fluid; as, 
the tenuity of the air in the higher regione of the at- 


to 


mosphere ; the tonuity of the blood. Bacon. 
3. Poverty. [ot in use. K. Charles. 

TEN’YU-OUS, a. ie tenuis. 
1. Thin; small; minute. Brown. 


2. Rare. 

TEN’URE, (ten’yur,) n. [Fr., from tenir, L. teneo, to 
hold. 

1. A holding. In English law, the manner of hold- 
ing lands and tenements of a superior. All the 
species of ancient tenures may be reduced to four, 
three of which subsist to this dry. 1, Tenure by 
knight service, which was the most honorable. 
This is now abolished. 2. Tenure in free sucage, or 
by a certain and determinate service, which is either 
free and honorable, or villein and base. 3. Tenure 
by copy of court roll, or copyhold tenure. 4. Tenure 
in ancient demain. There was also tenure in 
frankalmoign, or free alms. The tenure in free and 
common sogage has absorbed most of the others. 

} Blackstone. 

In the United States, almost all lancs are held in 

fee-simple ; not of a superior, but the whole right 
and title to the property being vested in the owner. 
» Tenure in general, then, is the particular manner 
of holding real estate, as by exclusive title or owner- 
ship, by fee-simple, by fee-tail, Hf courtesy, in 
dower, by copyhold, by lease, at will, &c. 

2. The consideration, condition, or service which 
the occupier of land gives to his lord or superior for 
the use of his Jand. 

3. Manner of holding in general. In absoluto 
governinents, men hold their rights by a precari- 
ous tenure, : 

‘TE-O-€CAL'LE, n. Literally, God’s house ; a pyramid 
fur the worship of the gods among the Mexicans and 
other aborigines of America. Humboldé. 

TEP-E-FA€’TION, n. [L. tepefacio; tepidus, warm, 
and facio, to make.] 

The act or operation of warming, making tepid or 
modcrately warm. 

TEP’E-FYI-ED, (-fide,) pp. Made moderately warm. 

TEPE-FY,v.t. [L. tepefacio.] 

To make moderately warm. Goldsmith, 
TEP/E-FY, v. i. To become moderately warm. 
TEPH'RA-MAN-CY, (tof/ra-inan-se,) n. [Gr reppa 

and pavreca.] 

Divination by tho ashes on which the victim had 
been consumed in sacrifice. Smart, 
TEPID, a. [L. tepidus, from tepev, to be warm; 

Russ, toplyu. 

Moderately warm; lukewarm; as, a tepid bath ; 
tepid rays ; tepid vapors, Z 

Tepid mineral waters, are such as have less sensible 
cold than common water. Cyc. 

TEP/ID-NESS,)n. Moderate warmth; Jukewarm- 

TE-PiID/LTY ness. Rambler. 

TE/POR, z. fLJ Gentle heat ; moderate warmth. 

Arbuthnot. 

TER’APH, (ter’af,) x. [Heb.] Supposed by some to 

be an idol; by others, to be a charm or amulet. 
Smart. 

TER’A-PHIM, -2, pl. [Heb.] Houschold deities or 
images. 

TER-A-TOL/0-GY, 2. 
Aoyos, rig es 

1. That part of physiology which treats of malfor- 
mations and monstrosities, 

2. Bombast in language; affectation of sublimity. 

= hoa ) = Bailey, 

ters,) m. [Sp. tercia ¥. tiers, tierce, & 
third.] ¢ 2 {Sp 3 » > 


[Gr. repas, a prodigy, and 


TER 


A cask whose contents are 42 gallons, the third of 
a pipe or butt.] 


TER/CEL, n. [Fr. tiers, third; so named for his 
smallness. ‘ : 
The male of the common falcon, Falco peregrinus, 
Ed. Encyc. 


The name tercel is also given to the male of every 
species of falcon or hawk, when he has no other in- 
dividual designation. Booth, 

TERCE/-MA-JOR,n. A sequonco of the three best 
cards, 
TER/CINE, (ter’sin,) n. [L tertius.] a 

In botany, the outer cout of the nucleus of the 
ovule of a plant. + Lindley, 

TER'E-BINTH, n. [¥Fr. terebinthe; Gr. repePev9oc.] 
The turpentine-tree. Spenser. 
TER-E-BIN'THIN-ATE, a. Terebinthine; impreg- 
nated with the qualities of turpentine. Ramsay. 
TER-E-BIN/THINE, (-thin,) a [L. terebinthinus, 
from tercbinthina, turpentine. ] a 
Pertaining to turpentine ; consisting of turpentine, 
or partaking of its qualities, 
TER'E-BRATE, v. t. [L. terchro, tcro. 
To bore; to perforate with a gimlet, [Little used.} 
Derham, 
TER/E-BRA-TING, ppr. or a. Boring; perforating ; 
applied to mollusks, which form holes in rocks, 
wood, &c. Humble. 
TER-E-BRA/TION, m The act of boring. [Little 
used. Bacon. 
TER-E-BRAT’U-LA, 2. A genuc of bivalve mollusks, 
of the class Brachiopoda, in which one of the valves 


is perforated for the transmission of a sort of tendi- 


nous ligament, by which the animal fixes itself to 

submarine bodies. P. Cyc. 
TER-E-BRAT’U-LITE, n. Fossil terebratula, a kind 

of shell. [ Obs.] 
TER/E-DINE, (-din,) n 

the teredo, 
TE-RE'DO, 2. [L., from tero, to wear.] 

A genus of acephalous testaceous mollusks that 
bore aud penetrate the bottom of ships, and other 
submersed wood. 

TE-RETE!, a. [L. teres.] 

Cylindrical and tapering; columnar; 
oe lants. 

TER- IN- F 
vee “G EMINATE, i a, [L. tergeminus.] 

Thrice double ; as, a tergeminate leaf. Martyn. 

TER-GEM’IN-OUS, a. [Supra.] Threefold. 
TER-GIF’/E-ROUS, a. [L. tergzig, the back, ond 
Sero, to bear.] 

Tergiferous plants, are such 0 bear their seeds on 

the back of their leaves, as ferns. 
TER’GI-VER-SATE, (ter’je-vor-sate,) v. % [L. 
gum, the back, and verto, to turn. 

To shift ; to practice ovasion. [Little used.]- 

: Bailoy, 


TER-GI-VER-SA’TION, x. A shifting; sifift; sub- 
terfuge ; evasion. a 
Writing {s to be preferred before verbal conferenc®®, as being 
more free from passion and tergivereation, Bramhall. 
2. Change; fickleness of conduct. 


The colonel, after'all bis tergiveraation, lost his life in the king’s 
service. larendon, 
TER/GUM, 2. Fes the back.] In ontomology, the 
upper surface of the abdomen. eae 
TERM, » ([Gr. reppa; Fr. terme; It. tormine; Sp. 
termino; L. terminus, a limit or boundary ; W. terv, 
tervyn, from terv, extreme. ] 

1A limit ; a bound or boundary; the extremity 
of any thing; that which limits its extent. 

Corruption la a reciprocal to generation, and they two are aa 

nature’s two tarma or boundarios, on, 

2. The time for which any thing lasts; any limited 
time ; as, the term of five years ; the term of life. 

3. In geometry, a point, line, or superficies, that 
limits. A line is the term of a superficies, and a ou- 
perficies is the term of a solid. 

4. In law, the limitation of an estate; or rather 
the whole time or duration of an estate ; as, a lease 
for the term of life, for the tcrm of three lives, for the 
term of twenty-one years. 

5, In law, the time in which a court is held or open 
for the trial of causes. In England there are four 
terms in the year; Hilary term, from January 23d .o 
February 12th; Easter term,. from Wednesday, 
fortnight -after Easter, to the Monday next after 
Ascension-day ; Trinity term, from Friday next after 
Trinity Sunday to the Wednesday fortnight after; 
and Michaelmas term, from November 6th to the 
28th. These terms are observed by the courts of 
King’s Bench, the Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
but not bythe parliament, the chancery, or by inferior 
courts, The rest of the year is called vacation. In 
the United States, the terms to be observed by the 
tribunals of justice, are prescribed by the statutes of 
congress and of the several States, 

6. In universities and colleges, the time during 
which instruction Is regularly given to students, who 
are obliged by the statutes and laws of the institution 
to attend to the recitations, lectures, and other exer- 
cises. ; 


[See Tznzpo.] A borer; 


as some 
lartyn. 
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TER 


7. In grammar, a word or expression; that which 
fixes or determines \deas. 

In palnung, the greatest beauties can not bs always exprossed 

Wes pad of aera z Dryden: 

8. In ths th & word or expression that denotes 
something pec fiar to an art; as, a technical term, 

9. In logic, a syllogism embraces three terms, the 
major, the minor, and tho middie, -The predicate of 
the conciuoion is called the major term, becanse it is 
the most genoral, and the subject of the conclusicn is 
called the minor torm, because it is less general, 
These are caljed the eztremea; and the third term, 
introduced aa a common measure between them, is 
called the mean or micclo term. Thus in the fullow- 
ne syllogism : — 

very vegetable is combustiblo ; 

Every tree is a vegetable ; 

Therefore every trae ig combuotible ; 

Combustible is the predicate of the conclusion, or the 
major term ; evcry tree is the minor term; vegotable 
is the middle term. Hedge’s Logic. 

10. In architecture, a kind of pillar or column, 
adorned on the top with the figure of a head, either 
of a man, woman, or satyr. The pillar part fre- 
quently tapers downward, or is narrowest at the base. 
Terms rudely carved were used for landmarks or 
boundaries. P. Cyc. Guilt, 

11, Among the ancients, terms, termini miliares, 
were the heads of certain divinities placed on square 
landmarks of stone, to mark the several stadia on 
roads. These were dedicated to Mercury, who was 
supposed to preside over highways. Cye. 

12. In algebra, a .nember of a compound quantity ; 
as, a, in a+; or ab, in ab+cd. Day. 

13. Among phyvicans, the monthly uterine secre- 
tion of females 1s called torms. Bailey. 

14, In contracts, terms, in the plural, are condl- 
tions ; proporitions stated or promises made, which, 
when asvented to or accepted by ancether, settle the 
contract and bind the parties. A engages to burid a 
house for B fur a specific sum cf money, in a given 
time ; these are his trrms. When B promises to 
give to A that sum for byilding the house, he has 
agreed to the terms; the contract is completed and 
binding upon both parties, 

Terms of proportion; in mathematics, the four mem- 
bers of which it is composed. 

To make terms; to come to an agreement. 

To cume to terms; to agree; to come to an agree- 
ment. 

To bring to terms; to reduce to submission or to 
conditions, 

TERM, v.t. To name; to «all; to denominate, 

Men term what ia beyond the limits of the universe Imaginary 

ppace. Locke... 


TER'MA-GAN-CY, n. [from termagant.] Turbu- 
lence ; tuinultuousness ; as, a violent termagancy of 
temper. aker. 


TER’/MA-GANT, a. [In Sox. tir or tyz is a deity, 
Mars or Mercury, and a prince or Ierd. Ao a prefix, 
it augments the sense of words, and is equivalent to 
chief or very grect. The Sax. meagan, Eng. may, is a 
verb denoting to be able, to prevail ; from the sense 
of straining, striving, or driving. Qu.the root of etir.] 

Turnultuous ; turbulent ; boisterous or furious; 
quarrelsomo ; scolding. 
The eldrat was a termagant, imperious, prodi offi 
cg i pe ite Ou bai le 

TER'/MA-GANT, n. A boisterous, brawling, turbu- 
lent woman. Itseems in Shakspeare to have been 
used of men. In ancient farces and puppet-shows, 
Teormagant was a vociferous, tumultuous deity. 

She threw his perlv ig into the fire. ‘* Well,” said he, “thou art 
a brave termagant.”” Tatler, 
The uprites of fiery termaganis In flame. Pope. 

TER’MA-GANT-LY, adv. Ina turbulent or scolding 
manner, j 

TERM’ED, pp. 

TERM’ER, x. 


Called ; denominated. 
One whotravels to attend a court term. 
Spenser. 
: 2. ae who has an estate for a term of years or 
os Jife, 

TER/MES, 2.; pl. Ter'mi-tes. [Gr. reppa, the end, 
because this insect destroys every thing ft attacks, ] 

A neuropterous insect, commonly called Wuite 
Ant. It is mostly found within the tropics. It de- 
stroya every thing it attacks. It will reduce a house 
of wood to a mere shell in a very short time. 

TERM'-FEE, n. . Among lawyers, a fee or certain 
sum charged to a suitor for each term his cause is in 
court. 

TERM'IN-A-BLE, a. 
bounded ; limitable. 

TERM'IN-A-BLE-NESS, a, 
minable, 

TERM'IN-AL, a. [from L. terminus.] In botany, 
growing at the end of a branch or stem; termina- 
ting ; as, a terminal scape, flower, orspike Jiartyn. 

2, Forming the end or extremity ; as, a terminal 


edge. 

TER-MIN-A’LI-A, 2. pl. [L.] Annual festivals’ held 
by the Romans in February in honor of Terminus, 
the god of boundaries, Brande, 


[from term.] That may be 
Diet. 


The state of being ter- 
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a See ee 
TERM/IN-ATE, 0. t. [Fr. terminer; L. te*mino; Sp. 
terminar ; It. terminare , from 1. corminus, W. tervyn.] 
1. To bound ; to-limit ; to. set the extreme point or 
side of a thing ; as, to terminate a surface by a line. 
2, To end; tc putan end to; as, to terminate a 
controversy. 

TERM/IN-ATE,v.%. .Tobe limited ; to end; to come 
to the furthest point in space; as, 8 line terminates 
at the equator; the torrid zone terminates at the 
tropics. 

2. To end; to close; to come toa limit in time. 
The session of congress, every second year, must 
terminate on the third of March. 


Tue wisdom of this world, its designs and efficacy, terminate oa 
this siue heaven. South, 


TERM’IN-A-TED, pp.. Limited ; hounded ; ended. 
TERM’IN-A-TING, ppr. or a. Limiting; ending; 
concluding. 
TERM-IN-A‘TION, n. The act of limiting or setting 
bounds ; the act of ending or concluding. 
2. Bound, limit in space or extent; as, the termi- 
nation of a line. 
3. End in time or existence ; as, the termination of 
the year or of life; the termination of happiness, 
4. In grammar, the end or ending of a word; the 
syllable or letter that ends a word. Words have 
different terminations to express number, time, and 


5, End; conclusion ; result. (sex. 
6. Last purpose, White. 
7. Word; term. [Not in use. Shak. 


TERM-IN-A/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to, or forming, 
the end or concluding syllable. Walker. 
TERM'IN-A-TIVE, a. Directing termination. 
Bp. Rust. 
TERM 'IN-A-TIVE-LY, adv. Absolutely ; so as not 
to respect any thing else. Taylor. 
TERM'IN-A-TOR, n. I® astronomy, the dividing line 
between the enlightened’and the unenlightened part 
of the moon. Olmsted. 
TERM/IN-ER, x A determining; as, in oyer and 
terminer, 
TERM/ING, ppr. Calling; denominating. 
TERM/IN-IST, n. In ecclesiastical history, one of a 
class of theologians who maintain that God has fixed 
a certain term for the probation of individual per- 
sons, during which pcriod, and no longer, they have 
. oe ie of a pe 5 Murdock. 
TERMONOLOGY, *n. [Gr. reppwy and Arvyos.] 

1, The doctrine of terms ; 2 treatise on teri 18, 

2. In natural history, that branch of the science 
which explains all the terms used in the destription 
of natural objects, Ed Encyc. 

TER-MIN'THUS,n. [Gr. reoptv@'s, a pine nut.] 

In medicine, a sort of carbuncle, spreading in tho 
shape, and assuming the figure and blackish green 
color of the fruit of the pine, called Pins-N i ‘ 

ood, 
TER!MIN-US, 7.; pl. Termini. [L.] A boundary ; 
a column; the extreme point at either end of a rail- 


road, &c. Among the Romans, the deity that pre- 
sided over boundaries. 

TER/MITE, x; pl. Tenmites. The white ant, 
Termes. 

TERM’LESS, a. Unlimited; boundless ; as, termless 
joys. Ralegh. 
TERM’LY, a, Occurring every term; as, a termly 
fee. Bacon. 
TERM’LY, adv. Term by term, every term; as, a 


fee termly given. Bacon. 
TERM-ON-OL/0-GY, n [Gr. reppwy, a term, and 
Aoy 15. 
tia is a more correct word than TrxrminoLoey, 
and is preferred by the best authors. 
TERM/OR, n. One who has an estate for a term of 
years or life; spelt also TermeR. Blackstone, 
TERN, x. [L. sterna.] 

A common name of certain long-winged aquatic 
fowls of the genus Sterna, of Linnzus, closely allied 
to the gulls; as the great or common tern, or sea- 
swallow, (S. Hirunao,) the black tern, the Jesser 
tern, or hooded tern, &c. The brown tern, or brown 
gull, is considered as the young of the pewit gull or 
sea-crow, (Larus ridibundus,) before molting. 


Ed, Encyc. 
TERN, a. tee ternus.] 
Threefold sConsisting of threé. 
Tern leaves ; in threes, or three by three; express- 
ing the number of leaves in each whorl or set. 
Tern peduncles; three growing together from the 
same axil, 
Tern flowers; growing three and three together. 


Martyn. 
TERN'A-RY, a. [L. ternarius, of three. 

Proceeding by threes; consisting of three. The 
ternary number, in antiquity, was esteemed a sym- 
bol of pacctions and held in great veneration. Cyc. 

' =, * 
TERNLON, { n. [L. ternarius, ternio.] 
The number three. Holder. 
. TERN’ATE, a. [Is ternus, terni.] : 

In botany, a teraate leaf 1s one that has three leaf- 

lets on a petiole, as in trefoil, strawberry, bramble, 


TER 


&c, There are leaves also biternate and triternate, 
having three ternate or three biternate leaflets, 
Martyn, 

These Jeaves must not be confounded with folia 
terna, which are Jeaves that grow three together in a 
whorl, on a stem or. branch, These are, however, 
more correctly called VgrticiLLatE-TERNATE, Cyc, 

Ternate bat; a species of bat of a large kind, found 
in the isle Ternate, and other East India isles. [See 
iia 3] e 

TERP-SICH-O-RB/AN, a. Relating to Terpsichore, 
the muse who presided over dancing. 

TER’RACE, rn. [Fr. terrasse; It. terrazzo; Sp. ter- 
rado; from L, terra, the earth.] 

1. A raised Jevel space or platform of earth, sup- 
ported on one or more sides by a wall or bank of 
ort &c., used either for cultivation or for a prome- 
nade. 

2. A balcony or open gallery. Johnson, 

3. The flat roof of ahouse. All the buildings of 
the Oriental nations are covered with terraces, where 
people walk or sleep. 

TER/RACE, v. t. To form into a terrace, 

2. To open to the air and light. Wotton. 
TER/RAC-ED, (ter/raste,) pp. or a Formed into a 
terrace ; having a terrace. Thomson. 
TER’RAC-ING, ppr. Forming into a terrace; open- 

ing to the air, 

TER'RA €OT'TA, n. [ft.] Literally, baked clay ; a 
name given to stutues, architectural decorations, 
figures, vases, &c., modeled or cast in a paste made 
of pipe or potter’s clay and a fine colorless sand. 

Brande. 

TER-RA-CUL/TUR-AL, a. Denoting tillage of .the 
earth. 

TER-RA-CUL’/TURE, 2. [L. terra and cultura.) 

Cultivation of the earth. 

TER' RE FIE'J-US,n. [L.] Formerly, one appointed 
to write a satirical Latin poem at the public acts in 
the university of Oxford ; not unlike the prevaricator 
at Cambridge, England. 

TER'RA FIR’ MA, n. [L.] Firm or solid earth. 

TERRA IN-€OGNI-TA, n. [L.] An unknown 
region. 

TER'RA JA-PON'I-€A, n. [L.] The same rs Ca- 
TECHU, & substance obtained from the juice oc. a spe- 
cies of acacia. It was formerly supposed to be a 
kind of earth froin Japan ; hence the name. 

TER'RA LEM'NI-A, x [L.] A species of red, 
bolary earth. 

TER/RA-PIN, zn. 
water tortoise. 

TER RA PON-DE-RO'SA,n. [L.] Barytes or heavy 
spar. Ure. 

TER-RA’/QUE-OUS, «. [L. terra, earth, and agua, 
water; W. tir, Sans, dara, earth. 

Consisting of land and water, as the globe or earth. 
This epithet is given to the earth in regard to the 
surface, of which more than three fifths consist of 


A name given to a species of tide- 


water, and the remainder of earth or solid materials. | 


TER/RAR, 2. A register of lands. [Wot in use.] 


Cowel. 
TER/RAS, n. See Trass. 
TERRA SILEN'NA,n. [It.] A brown bole or ochre 

from Sienna, in Italy, used as a pigment. 

TERRE/-BLOE, (tare’bli,) n. [Fr. terre, earth, and 
blue, 
A kina of earth. Woodward. 
TERRE’-MOTE, (tare’mate,) n. [L. terra, earth, and 


motus, motion. ’ 

Anearthquake. [Vot in use. Gower. 

TERRE’-PLEIN, (tare’plane.) r. terre, earth, and 
plein, full.) 

In fortification, the .top, platform, or horizontal 
Siu of a rampart, on which the cannon are 
placed. 

TERRE-TEN/ANT 
TER-TEN’ANT, ’ [Fr. terre-tenant.] 

One who has the actual possession of land ; the 
occupant. 

TERRE!-VERTE, (tare’varte,) n. 
and verd, verte, Bioshsl 

A species of olive-green earth, used by painters, 
containing oxyd of iron, silica, potash, and water, 
with other variable ingredients. 

TER-REEN’, n. [Fr. terrine, from L. terra, earth.] 

An earthen or porcelain vessel for table furniture, 
used often for containing soup. A similar vessel of 


[Fr. terre, earth, 


metal. 

TER/REL, n. [from terra.] Little earth, a magnet 
of a just spherical figure, and so placed that its 
poles, equator, &c., correspond exactly to those of 
the world. 

TER-RENE’, a. [L. terrenus, from terra, W. tir, 
big ol 

1. Pertaining to the earth ; earthy ; as, terrene sub- 

stance. 

2. Earthly ; terrestrial. 


God set before him a mortal and immortal life, a nature celestial 
and lerrene, Ralegh. 


TER’/RE-OUS, a. [L. ¥erreus, from terra, earth.] 
Earthy; consisting of earth; as, terreous sub- 
stances ; terreous particles. Brown. 


TER 


IS, 
SER AEE BLAS a [L, terrestris, from terra, the 

earth. 

1. Pertaining to the earth ; existing on the earth; 
as, terrestrial animals; bodles terrestrial. 1 Cor. xv. 

2. Consisting of earth; as, the terrestrial globe, 

3. Pertaining to the world, or to the present state; 
sublunary. Death puts an end to all terrestriak 


scenes, 

TER-RES/TRI-AL-LY, adv. After an earthly mane 
ner, More. 

TER-RES’FRI-OUS, a, Earthy. [Little wsed.] 

2. Pertaining to the earth; being or living on the 
earth ; terrestrial. Brown. 
TER/RI-BLE, a, [Fr., from L. terribilis, from tenreo, 

to frighten. | 


1. Frightful; adapted to excite terror; dreadful; 
formidable. 
Prudent in peace, and terrible in war, Prior. 
The fori of the image was terrible. — Dan. 4. 


2. Adapted to impress dread, terror, or solemn awé, 
and reverence. 
The Lord thy God is among you, a mighty God and terrible. = 
eut.vil. ' r, 
Let thes praise thy great and terrible name, for it is holy, — 
‘6. XCix, 
He hath done for thee these great and gerrible things, which 
thine eyes have seen. — Deut, x. 
3. adv. Severely ; very ; so as to give pain; as, 
terrible cold ; a colloquial phrase. 
TER’RI-BLE-NESS, x. Dreadfulness; formidable- 
ness; the quality or state of being terrible; as, the 
terribleness of a sight. ; 
TER’RI-BLY, adv. Dreadfully ; in a manner to excite 
terror or fright. 
When he ariseth to ehake terribly the earth. —Is, i 


2. Violently ; very greatly. 
sy 


Tho poor man equalled terribly, 
TER/RI-ER, x. [Fr., from terra, earth.] 
1. A dog or tittle hound, that crecps into 
ground after animals that burrow. Dryden 
2. A lodge or hole where certain animals, sas 
foxes, rabbits, badgers, and the like, secure theu- 
selves. Cyc. 
3. Originally, a collection of acknowledgments of 
the vassals or tenants of a lordship, containing the 
rents and services they owed to the lord, &c.; at 
present, a book or roll in which the Jands of private 
persons or corporatjons ere described by their site, 
boundaries, number of acres, &c. Cyc. 
4. A wimble, auger, or borer. [L. tero.] 
Ainsworth. 


peer ea a, [L, terrificus from terreo, terror, and 
‘ucio. 
Dreadful; causing terror; adapted to excite great 
fear or dread ; as, a terrific form ; terrific sight. 
TER/RI-FY-ED, pp. ora, Frightened ; affrighted. 
TER/RI-FY, v.t. [L. terror and facio, to make.] 
To frighten ; to alarm or shock with fear. 
They were terrified and affrighted. — Luke xxiv, 
When ye shall hear of wars and commotions, be pot terrified. =<» 
Luke xxi. Job vii. 
TER/RI-FY-ING, ppr. ora. Frightening; affrighting. 
TER-RIG/EN-OUS, a. [L. terrigena, one born of the 
earth ; terra and gigno.] 
Earth-born; produced by the earth, 
TER-RI-T@RI-AL, c. [from territory.] Pertainin 
to territory or land ; as, territorial limits ; territori 
jurisdiction. Tooke. 
2. Limited to a certain district. Rights may be 
personal or territorial. 
TER-RI-TO/RI-AL-LY, adv. 
-+y means of territory. Everett. 
TER/RI-TO-RI-ED, a, Possessed of territory. Selden, 
TER/RI-TO-RY, nx. [Fr. territoire; It. ond Sp. tcrr.o 
torio; L. territorium, from terra, dst 
1. The extent cr compass of land within the 
bounds, or belonging to the jurisdittion, of any state, 
city, or other body. 
Linger not in my territories. ‘ Stick. 
They erected a house within thelrown territory. ~ Hayward, 
Arts and sciences took their rise and Gourished only in those small 
territories where the people were free. Swift 
2. A tract of Jand belonging to, or under the do- 
minion of, a prince or étate, lying at a distance from 
the parent country or from the eeat of government 5 
as, the territories of the East India Company ; the 
territories of the United States ; the territory of Miche 
igan ; North-wessterritory. These districts of coun- 
try, when received intothe Union and acknowledged 
to.be States, lose the appellation of territory. 
Constitution of the United States. 
TER/ROR, x. [L. terror, from terreo, to frighten ; Fs, 
eur; It. terrore. 
ts Benkeine Hobe violent dread ; fright ; fear that 
agitates the body and mind. 
The sword without and terror within, — Dent. xxxil. 
The twrrore of God do set themselves in array against me, — 
bv. 
ue and terror seized the rebel host. Milton, 
2. That which may excite dread ; the cause of ex+ 
treme fear. 
peg add not a terror to good wé 


xi 
Those enormous @rrore of the Nile. 


In regard to territory ; 


, but to the evil. — Rom 


Prior. 
SEE ee 
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3. In Scripture, the sudden judgments of God are 
called terrors. Ps, Ixxiii. 

4, The threatenings of wicked men, or evil appre- 
hended from them. 1 Pet. tii. 
fe Awful majesty, calculated to impress fear. 2 

‘or. V. 

I 6. Death is emphatically styled the hing of ter- 
ors. 

Reign of terror; in French history, that period 
during the revolution when executions were most 
numerous, and the people were kept in the greatest 
fear by their rmlers. This extended froin October, 


1793, to July, 1794. Brande. 
TER/ROR-ISM, n. A state of being terrified, or a 
state impressing terror. Jefferson. 


TER/ROR-IST, xn. A name given to the agents and 
partisans of the revolutionary tribunal during the 
reign of terror in France. Brande. 

TER’ROR-LESS, a. Free fram terror. 

TER’/ROR-SMIT’TEN, a. Smitten with terror. 

Coleridge. 

TER'hKOR-STRUCK, a. Stricken with terror. 

TERSE, (ters,) a. [L. tersus, from tergo, to wipe.] 
Cleanly written ; neat; elegant without pompous- 

ness ;\a3, terse language ; a Lerse style. 


Dulused, yet “rse, poetical, though plalo. Harts. 
TERSE’LY, Geri.) adv. Neatly. 
TERSE’NESS, Meeps n. Neatness of style; 
smoothness of language. Warton. 


TER-SUL/PHU-RET, 2. A sulphuret containing 
three equivalents of sulphur. 
TER-TEN/AN fa a. {Pr terre and tenant.] 
The occupant of Jand. 
TER’TIAL, a. Aterim applied to the quills growing 
on the Jast or innermost joint of a bird’s wing. 
Swainson, 
TER’TIALS, (-shalz,) n. pl. In ornithology, the quills 
or large feathers which grow near the junction of the 
wing with the body. 
TER'TIAN, a. [L. tertianus, from tertius, third.] 
’ Occurring every other day ; a3, a tertian fever. . 
TER/TIAN, 2. A disease or fever whose paroxysms 
return every other day; an intermittent whose par- 
oxysms occur after intervals of a little less than 
forty-eight hours, Cyc. Core. 
2. A measure of 84 gallons, the third part of a tun. 


oe 
TER’/TLA-RY, a. Third; of the third formation. 
Tertiary formation; in geology, a series ef strata, 
more recent than the chalk, consisting of sandstones, 
clay beds, limestones, and frequently containing nu- 
merous fossils, a few of which are identical with ex- 
isting species. It has been divided into Eocene, 
Mroceve, and Prrocene, which sre, ana. 
TEh/TIATE, (terlshate,) v. t. [L. tertius, third; 
tertio, to do every third day.] 
_1. To do any thing the third time. Johnson. 
f 2. To examine the thickness of the metal at the 
muzzle of a gun; or, in general, to examine the 
thickness to ascertain the strength of ordnance. 
TER/TIA-TED, pp. Done the third time. 
TER'TIUM QUID, [L.] A third something. 
~ TER'ZA RM MA, (tert'sa ré’mi,) n, [It.] Literally, 
Whe peculiar and complicated systein of versification, 
borrowed by the early Italian poets from the Trouba- 


/ dours. Brande. 
TER-ZET'TO, (tert-set'to,) n. [It.] In music, a 
composition in three parts. Brande. 


TES/SEL-AR, a. Formed in squares, 
TES'SEL-ATE, »v. t. [L. tessela, a little square stone.] 

To form into squares or checkers; to lay with 

checkered work. 
TES/SEL-A-TED, pp. or a. Checkered; formed in 
» little squares or mosaic work ; as, a tesselatcd pave- 
ment. 
iy 2. In botany, spotted like a chess-board ; as, a tes- 
related leaf. Martyn. 
TES’/SEL-A-TING, ppr. Forming in little squares. 
TES-SEL-A’TION, x. Mosaic work, or the operation 
of making it. Forsyth, Italy. 
TES'SE-RA, n.; pl. Tesser®. [Gr.] A six-sided die, 
like modern dice, used among the Romans as a to- 
ken, and in architecture in laying tesselated work. 
. Brande. 
TES-SE-RA'IC, a. [L. fessera, a square thing. | 
Diversified by squares ; tesselated. Giljas. 
TES/SE-RAL, a. Pertaining to or containing tesserm. 

2, In crystallography, a term applied to crystals 

having equal axes, Ifke the cube. 
TES/SU-LAR, a. Related to the cube, or having 
equal axes. like the cube, 
Te dee} [L. testa, an earthen pot; It. testa or testo; 
re tét. 

1. In metallurgy, a \arge cupel, or a vessel in 
the nature of a cupel, formed of wood ashes and 
finely. powdered brick dust, in which metals are 
melted for trial and refinement, ; Cyc. 

2. Trial; examination by the cupel; hence, any 
critical trial and examination. 

Thy virtue, prince, has stood the test of fortune 


Like purest gold, Addison, 
3. Means of trial. 
Each test ond every light her mveo will bear. Dryfen, 


TES 


4, That with which any thing is compared for 
proof of ito genuineness; a standard. 
Life, fore, and beauty niet to all impart, 


At once the source, the end and fest of art, - Prpe, 
5, Discriminative characteristic ;- standard. 
Our test excludes your tribe from benefit, Dryden, 
6. Judgment ; distinction. | 
Who would excel, when few can make a teat 
Betwixt indifferent writing and the best? Dryden, 


7. In chemistry, a substance employed to detect any 
unknown constituent of a compound, by causing it 
to oxhibit some known property. Thuo ammonia is 
a test of copper, because it strikes a blue color with 
that metal, by which a minute quantity of it can be 
discovered when in combination with other sub- 
stances, : Olmsted. 

TEST, x. [L. tostis,a witness, properly one that af- 
firms, 

In Englané, an oath and declaration against tran- 
substantiation, which all! officers, civil and military, 
were formerly obliged to take within six months after 
thoir admission. They were obliged also to receive 
the sacrament, according to the usage of the Church 
of England. These requisitions were made by stat. 
25 Charles II., which is called the test act. The re- 
ceiving of the sacrament is now dispensed with, and 
a declaration substituted, by a law passed in 1828, 

Brande. Blackstone. 
TEST, ». t. Tocompare with a standard ; to try ; to 
prove the truth or genuineness cf any thing by ex- 
periment or by some fixed principle or standard ; as, 
to test the soundness of a principle ; to test the valid- 
ity of an argument, 

The true wry of (eeting its character, ls to suppose It [the system] 

will be persevered in. Edin, Review. 

Experience is the surest standard by which to feet the real tend- 

ency of the existing constitution. Washington's Address. 

To Wot this position, Hamilton, Rep. 

In order to dzst the correctness of this system. Adame’s Lect. 

This expedient has been already tested, Walsh, Rev. 

- To attest and date; as, a writing tested on such 
a day. 

3, In metallurgy, to refine gold or silver by means 
of lead, in a test, by the vitrification, scorification, 
&c., of all extraneous matter. 

TES/TA,2x. [L.] The shelly covering of testaceous 
animals. Humble. 

2. In botany, the integuments of a seed. Lindley. 
TEST’A-BLE, a, [L. testor, See Testament. 

That may be devised or given by will. Blackstone. 
TES-TA'CEA n.pl. Shelledanimals. [See Txzs- 
TES-TA/CEANS,$ Taczous.] 
TES-TA-CE-OG/RA-PHY. See Trstaceovocy. 
cr serie sees E n. [L, testacca, or testa, and 

T. Aoyos. 

Pho aclence of testaceous mollusks, or of those 
soft and simple animals which have a testaceous 
covering ; conchology. 

[Words thus formed of two languages are rather 
enna 

TES-TA/CEOUS, (-ta/shus,) a, [L. testaceus, from 
testa, a she}l. The primary sense of tcsta, testis, tes- 
tor, &c., is, to thrust or drive; hence the sense of 
hardness, compactness, in testa and testis: and henco 
the sense of attest, contest, detest, testator, testament, 
all implying a sending, driving, ea. 

_Pertaining to shells ; consisting of a hard shell, or 
having a hard, continuous shell. Testaccous animals 
are such as have a strong, thick, entire shell, as oys- 
ters and clams; and are thus distinguished from 
crustaceous animals, whose shells are more thin and 
soft, and consist of several pieces jointed, as lobsters, 

Testaceous medicines, are all preparations of shells 
and like substances, as the powders of crab’s claws, 
pearl, &c. Cyc. Encyc, 

TEST/A-MENT, n. [Fr., from L. testamentum, from 

. testor, to make a will.] 

1. A solemn, authentic instrument in writing, by 
which a person declares his will as to the disposal of 
his estate and effects after his death. This is other- 
wise called a Witt. A testament, to be valid, must 
be made when the testator is of sound mind, and it 
must be subscribed, witnessed, and published in such 
manner as the Jaw prescribes, 

A man in certain cases may reakoe 

u 


valid will by 
words only, and such will is calied 


NCUPATIVE, 
Blackstone, 

2. The name of each general division of the ca- 
nonical books of the sacred Scriptures; as, the Old 
Testament; the New Testument. The name is 
equivalent to Covenant, and in our use of it, we 
apply it to the books which contain the old and new 
dispensations —that of Moses, and that of Jesus 
Christ. 

TEST-A-MEN‘./A-RY, a. Pertaining to a will or to 
wills ; as, testamentary causes in law,’ 

2, Bequeathed by will; given by testament; cy, 
testamentary charities, Atterbury. 

3. Done by testament or will. 

Testamentary guardian of a minor, is one appointed 
by the deed or will of a father, until tho child be- 
comes of sage, 

TEST-A-MENT-A’TION, n.~ The act or power of 
giving by will. [Little used.} . Burke. 


eee ee 
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TEST’ATE, a. [L. testatus.] 
Having made and Icft a will ; as, person is saic. 
to die testate. 
TEST-A/TION, n. [L. testatio.] 
A witnessing or witness. Bp. Fiall, 
TEST-A/TOR, n. [L.] A man who makes and 
leaves a will or testament at death. . 
TEST-A’TRIX, 2. A woman who makes and leaves 
a will at death. 
TEST’ED, pp. Tried or approved by a test. 


Parkhurst. 
TES’/TER, x. [Fr. téte,head.] | 
The top covering of a bed, consisting of some 
species of cloth, supported by the bedstead. 
TES/TER, )2. An old coin, of the value of about 
TES’/TON, sixpence sterling, originally cighteen 
pence, then ninepence. Toone. 
TES’/TERN, n. A sixpence; a tester. 
TES/TERN, v. ft. To present with a sixpence. [Obs.] 
TES’TI-€LE, (tes'te-kl,) n. [. testiculus ; literally, a 
hard mass, like testa, a shell. ] 
The testicles are the glands which secrete the sem~ 
inal fluid in males. 
TES-TIC’U-LATE, a. In botany, shaped liko a tes- 


ticle. Lee. 
eek eres n [la testificatio, Seo Tes- 
TIFY. 


Tho act of testifying or giving testimony or evi- 
dence ; as, a direct testification of our homage hed > eds 


TEST’I-FI1-€A4-TOR, n, 
evidence, 


One who gives witness or 


“TEST/LFI-ED, (-fido,) pp. [from testify.] Given in 
» (-fide,) pp. f Sestify.] 


evidence ; witnessed ; published ; made known. 
TEST’I-FI-ER,z. [from testify.] One who testifies 5 
one who gives testiinony or bears witness to prove 
any thing, 
TEST'I-FY, v. i. [L. testificor ; testis and facio; It. 
testificare ; Sp. testificar.] 

1. To make a solemn declaration, verbal or writ- 
ten, to establish some fact; to give testimony for 
the purpose of communicating to others a knowledge 
of something not known to them. 

Jeaus needed not that ave should destify of man, for he knew 

what waa in man. — Jobo il, 

2. In judicial proceedings, to make a solemn dec- 
Jaration under oatb, for the purpose of establishing 
or making proof cf some fact to a court; to give tes- 
timony in a causo depending before a tribunal. \ 

One witness shall oct testify against any person to cause him to 

die. — Num, xxxv. 

3. To declare a charge against one. - 

O Israel, ‘I will teotify against thee. — Ps, 1. 

4. To protest; to declare against. 

1 deat ed against them in the day whereln they sold provisions. — 

eh, xiii, ~ 
TEST’I-FY, v.t. To affirm or declare solemnly, for 
the purposs of establishing a fact. 

Woe speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen.— 

Jobn Fi, aw 

2. In law, to affirm or declare under oath before a 
tribunal, fir the-purpose of proving some fact. ; 

3. To bear witness to; to support the truth of by 
testimony. 

To testify the gospel of the grace of God. — Acts xx. 
4. To publish and declare freely. 
Testifying both to the Jews, and aleo to the Greeks, repentanco 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ, — Acta 
ax. . 
TEST'I-FY-ING, ppr. Affirming solemnly or under 
oath, for tho purpose of establishing a fact; giving 
testimony ; bearing witness ; declaring. 
TEST’I-LY, adv. [from testy.] Fretfully ; peevishly ; 
with petulance. 
TEST-I-MO’NI-AL, 2. [Fr., from L. testimonium.] 

A writing or certificate in favor of one’s character 
or good conduct, Testimonials are required on many 
occasions. A person must have testimonials of his 
Jearning and good conduct bofore he can obtain Ji- 
cense to Pas Testimonials are to be signed by 
persons of known respectability of character. 

TEST-I-MO/NI-AL, a. Relating to or containing tes- 
timony. ? 
TEST'I-MO-NY, vn. [L. tcstimonium.] | 

1, A solemn declaration or affirmation made for 
the purpose of establishing or proving some fact.! 
Such affirmation, in judicial proceedings, may be 
verbal or written, but must be under oath. Testimo- 
ny differs from evidence; testimony is the declaration‘ 
of a witness, and evidence is the effect of that decla4 
ration on the mind, or the degree of light which it 
affords. . 

2 Atfirmation ; declaration. These doctrines are 
supported by the uniform testimony of the fathers, 
The belief of past facts-must depend on the evi- 
dence of human testimony, or the testimony of histo- 


3. Open attestation ; profession. [rians, 
Thou, for tho teatimony of truth, hast borne fachsing 
Universal reproach. Milton, 


4, Witness ; evidence ; proof of some'fact. 
pot, aad dust under your feet, for a testimony againat thern, 
ork Vv 
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“\5. In Scripture, the two tables of the law. 
| Thou shalt put into the ark the testimony which I shall give thee. 
}. Exxxy. 

§, The book of the law. ” 
He brought forth the king’s son —and gave him the “eatimony, — 
2 Kings xi... 
7. The gospel, which testifies of Christ, and de- 
clares the will of 1 Cor. ii. 2 Tim. i.. 
8. The ark. Ezod, xvi. 
9. The word of God ; the Scriptures. 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the almple.— 
‘O, XIX, 
10. The laws or precepts of God. ‘I love thy tes- 
timonies.”” ‘I have kept thy testimonies.?? Psalms. 
11. That which is equi alent to a declaration ; 
manifestation, 
Sacrifices were appointed by God fur a testimony of his hatred of 
sin. Clarke. 


12. Evidence suggested to the mind: as, the testi- 
mo:y of conscience. 2 Cor. i. 
13. Attestation ; confirmation. 
TES1’I-MO-NY, v.t. To witness. [Wot in orale 
ha. 


TEST’I-NESS, n. 
ness; petulance. 
Testiness ia a disposition or aptness to be angry. Locke. 
TESTING, ppr. [oom test.] Trying for proof ; prov- 
ing by a standard or by experiment, 
A plan for esting alkalies, 


TEST’ING, x. The act of trying for proof. 

2. In metallurgy, the operation of refining large 
quantities of gold or silver by means of lead, in the 
vexscl called a test. In this process, the extrancous 
matter is vitrified, scorified, or made to change its 
form, and -he metal left pure. This operation is per- 
furmed in the manner of cupellation. Yyce 

TES-TOON!,. A silver coin in Italy and Portugal. 
The Roman testoon is worth Is, 3d. sterling, or 29 
cents; the Portuguese, Gd., or about 11 cents. Kelly. 

TRHST'-PA-PER, n. A paper impregnated with a 

| cheinical reagent, as litmus, &c. Parke. 

TESTO’DI-NAL, a. Pertairting to the tortoise, or re- 
sembling it. Fleming. 

TES-TO'DI-NATE, 

TES-T0'DI-NA-TED, 

Shaped like the bac: 
vaulted. 

TES-TU-DIN’/E-OUS, a. Resembling the shell of a 

i tortoise, 

TES-TO’DO, 2». [L.] A tortoise, Among the Ro- 

_ qmans, a cover or screen which a body of troops 
formed with their shields or targets, by holding them 
over their heads when standing close to each other. 
This cover resembled the back of a tortoise, and 
served to shelter the men from darts, stoner, and 
other missiles. A similar defense was sometimes 
formed of boards and moved on wheels, 

2. In medicine, a broad, soft tumor between the 
skull and the skin, called also Tatra or Mote, as re- 
sembling the subterrancous windings of the tortoise 
or mole, Cyc. 

TEST’Y, a. [from Fr. teste, téte, the head, or from 
the same rovt.] 

Fretful. peevish; petulant; easily irritated. 
rhus cured his testy courtiers with a kick. 

Mot I starul and crouch under your tety hamor? Shak, 


TE-TAN‘IC, a. Pertaining to or denoting tetanus, 
TETA-NUS, nn. [Gr. reravos, stretched.) [P. Cyc. 
A discase characterized by paroxysms of tonic 
spasms in the muscles of voluntary motion, produ- 
cing incurvation of the body. 
TE-T'AR/1O-PRIS.MAT'IC, a. [Gr. rerapros, fourth.] 
One fourth prismatic; applied to oblique rhombic 
isms. Mohs. 
TE-TAUG’,n. The name of a fish on the coast of New 
England; called also Buacx Fisu. [See Tautoa.) 
TETCH'I-NESS, |) See Tecurness, ‘I'ecuy. ([Cor- 
TETCH'Y, rupted from touchy, touchiness.] 
TETE, (tate,)n. [Fr., head.] False hair; a kind of 
wig or cap of false hair. 
TETE!-A-TETE,, (tate’atite’,)r. [Fr.] Head to 
head ; private conversation ; in ptivate. 
TETE'-DE-PONT', (tate’de-pong’,) n. [Fr.j A 
work thrown up at the entrance of a bridge, for cov- 
ering the communication across a river. 
Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 
TEFIVER, x. [See Tepper.] A rope or chain by 
which a beast is confined for feeding within certain 
limits, F 


TETHER, v.t. To confine, as a beast, with a rope 
or ghain, for feeding within certain hinits. 
[It would be well to write this word uniformly 
. Trposr.] ’ 
TEFIVER-ED, pp. Confined with a rope. 
TE-THY'DANS, n. pl. [Gr, reOng.] i 
An order of acephalous molluscan animals, cov- 
ered by a tunic, and not by a shell. . 
TE/THYS, n. [Gr.] A gelatinous animal of the nu- 
dibranchiate gastropod tribe, having an envelope or 
mantle that extends above and beyond the head, 
Sxinged or undulated at the margin. Kirby. 
CR ee ee 


[from testy.] Fretfulness ; peevish- 


Ure. 


i. [L. testudo.] 
of a tortoise ; roofed ; arched ; 


Pyr- 


bs 


TET 
TE'PRA-CHORD, n. [GF rerrapu, four, and xopdn, 
a chord.) 

in ancient music, 2 diatessaron; a series of four 
sounds, of which the extremes, or first and last, con- 
stituted a fourth. These extremes were imnmutable ; 
the two middle sounds were changeable. Cyc. 

TET’RAD, 2. [Gr. rerpas, the number four. 

The number four; a collection of four things. 
TET-RA-DA€/TYL, n. [Gr.] An animal having 
four toes, Kirby. 
see 9a Eh a, [Gr. rerpa and daxrv- 

0S.. 

Having four toes. 

TET-RA-DI-A-PA'/SON, n. 
jason. | 

Quadruple diapason or octave; a musical chord, 
epee called a QuapRuPLE EscutH or Twenty- 

INTL. 

TET/RA-DRACHM, (-dram,) }. 2. 
TET-RA-DRACH'MA, dpar ans) 

In anceent comage, a silver coin worth four drach- 
mas, The Attic tetradrachm was equal to 3s, 3d. 
sterling, or 75 cents, Smith’s Dict. 

TET-RA-DY-NA'MI-A, n, [Gr. rerpa and duvayts, 
power, strength.] 

In botany, a class of plants having six stamens, 
four of which are Jonger than the others. 

TET-RA-DY-NA'MI-AN,) a. Having six stamens, 

TET-RA-DYN‘A-MOUS, four of which are uni- 
formly Jonger than the others, 

TET/RA-GON, n. [Gr. rerpa) wvog; rerpa, for réec- 
canes, four, and ) wyea, an angle.) 

1. In geometry, a plane figure having four angles ; 
a quadrangle ; aya square, a rhombus, &c, 

2. In astrology, an axpect of two planets with re- 
gard to the earth, when they ure distant from each 
other ninety degrees, or the fourth of a circle. 

Hutton. 
TE-TRAG'ON-AL, a. Pertaining to a tetragon; hav- 
ing four anges or sides. This a square, a pirallelo- 
gram, a rhombus, and a trapeziuin, are tetragonal 
figures, 
2. In botany, having prominent longitudinal an- 


[Gr. rerpa, four, and dia- 


Cyc. 
[Gr. rerpa and 


gics, as a stem. Martyn. 
TET’RA-GO-NISM, 2. The quadrature of the circle. 
Little used. Cyc. 


TET-RA-GRAM‘MA-TON,n. [Gr. rerpa and ypap- 
Ba. ; 
ee several ancient nations, the name of the 
mystic numbér four, which was often symbolized to 
represent the Deity, whose name was expressed by 
four letters, Brande. 
TET-RA-GYN'L-A,n. [Gr. rerpa, four, and yoon, a 
female. ] 

In botany, an order of monoclinous or hermaphro- 
dite plants having four styles, Linnaeus, 
TET-RA-GYN’I-AN, ) a. Being monoclinous or her- 
TE-TRAG/YN-OUS, maphrodite, and having 

four styles, 


TETtRA-HE/DRAL, a. [See TeTRanEpRo ay Hay- 
ing four equal triangles. ailey. 
2. In botany, having four sides, Martyn. 


TET-RA-HE'DRON, n, 
side.] 

In geometry, a solid figure comprehended under 
four equilateral and equal triangles; or one of the 
five regular Platonic bodies of that figure. Cyc. 

TET-RA-HEX-A-HE’DRAL, a. [Gr. rerpa, four, and 
Soon ® 

In crystallography, exhibiting four ranges of faces, 
oe above another, each rango containing six 
‘aces, 

TET-RA-HEX-A-HE/DRON, zn. 
six, and edpa, face, 

A solid bounded by twenty-four cqual faces, four 
corresponding to each face of the cube. Dana. 

TE-TRAL'O-GY, xn. [Gr. rerpa and )oyos.] 

A collection of four dramotic picces, of which 
three were tragedies and one a satiric piece, repre- 
sented on the same occasion at Athens. 

Smith’s Dict. 
TE-TRAM'E-TER, xn, [Gr. rerpa, four, and perpov, 
measure. 

In ancient poetry, a verse consisting of four meas- 
ures, i. e., in iambic, trochnic, and anapestic verse, 
of eight feet ; in other kinds of verse, of four feet. 

Liddell & Scott. 
Pe TE AMIDREA, [Gr. rerfa, four and aynp, a 
male. 

In botany, a class of monoclinous or {.ermaphrodite 
plants having four stamens. Linneus. 
TE-TRAN’DRI-AN,} a. Being monoclinous o her- 
TE-TRAN/DROUS, maphrodite, and hi .ing four 

stamens. 
TE-TRA/O-NID, a. orn. <A term denoting a bird be-| 
longing to the tribe of which the tetrao is the typo; 
as the grouse, partridge, quail, &c. 
TET-RA-PET/AL-OUS, a, (Gr. rerpa, four, and 
meradoy, leaf.) 

In botany, containing four distinct petals or flower 
Jeaves ; as, a tetrapetalous corol. Martyn. 
TET-RA-PHAR’MA-€ON, n. [Gr.] A combination 
of wax, resin, lard, and pitch, cumposing an oint- 
ment. Brande. 


[Gr. rerpa, four, and edyz, 


[Gr. rsrpa, four, éz, 


TEX 


TE-TRAPH'YL-LOUS, a, 
gvddne, leaf] 

Tn botany, having fou? leaves; consisting of four 
distinct leaves or leaflets, ‘artyn. 
TET/RA-PLA, n [Gr rerpa, or reoocoss, and’ 

amdow. 

A Bible consisting of four different versions ar- 
ranged in four columns, as by Origen. Brande, 
TE-TRAP’TER-ANS, 2. pl. Insects which have four 
wings. Brande. 

TE-TRAP’/TER-OUS, a. Having four wings. 
co oe n. (Gr. rerpe, four, and rrwots, 
case. 
In grammar, a noun that has four cases on‘y ; as, 
TL, axtus, &c. f 
TH/TRARCU,n. [Gr. rerpapxns; rerpa, four, and 
apxn, rule, ] 

Roman governor of the fourth part of a prov- 
ince; a subordinate prince. In time, this word 
came to denote any petty king or sovereign. 

TE-TRAREH'ATE, n. The fourth part of a province 
under a Roman tetrarch ; or the office or jurisdiction 
of a tetrarch, ; 

TE-TRAREWIE-AL, a. 


TET’RAREILY, n. The same as TETRARCHATE. 
A ee n, [Gr. rerpa, four, and craw, 
to pull. 
A machine in which four pulleys act together, 
Brande. 
TET-RA-SPERM/OUS, a. [Gr. terpa, four, and 
oreypa, seed.) 
In botany, having four seeds, Martyn. 
A tctraspermous plant, is one which produces four 
seeds in each flower, as the rough-leaved or verticil- 
late plants, Mart 
TE-TRAS’TIEH, (te-tras/tik,) n. [Gr. rerpasixoss 
rerpa, four, and scxos, verse.] 
A stanza, epigram, or poem, consisting of four 


seh eee 
(Gr. rerpa, four, and 


Pertaining to a tetrarchy. 
Herbert, 


verses, Pope. 
TET‘/RA-STYLE, nx [Gr. rerpa, four, and s»Aos, 
colutnn. 
In ancient architecture, a building with four columns 
in front. Brande, 


TET-RA-SYL-LAB‘IE, a. 
TET-RA-SYL-LAB'I€-AL, 
TET-RA-SYL’LA-BLE, n. 
goA\af~., syllable.) é 
A word consisting of four syllables. 


Consisting of four 
syllables. Cys. 
[Gr. icrpa, fovm end 


TET’RIE, 
TET’RIE-AL, be, [L. tetricus.] 
TET’RI€-OUS, 
Froward ; perverse; harsh ; sour; rugged. [Jot 
in use. Enolles. 


TET’RIC-AL-NESS, zn. 
Not re 

TE-TRIU'L-TY, (testris’e-te,) n. Crabbedness; per- 
verxeness. [JVot in uye.] 

TEITER, 2 [Sax. teter, tetr; allied perhaps to L. 
titillo. 

1. i, medicine, a vague name of several cutaneous 
diseases, . 

2. In farriery, a cutaneous diseasé of animals, 
which spreads on the body in different directions, 
and occasions a troublesome itching. Cyc. 

TET'TER, v. t. To affect with the disease called 
Terrters. 

TET’TISH, a. [Qu. Fr. téte, head.] 

Captious; testy. [ot in ~e 

TET-TON'IC, a. Pertaining to the Teutons, a people 
of\ Germany, or to their Janguage; asx @ noun, the 
language of the Teutons, the paront of the German, 
Dutch, and Anglo-Saxon or native English.’ 

Teutonic order ; a military religious order of knights, 
established toward the close of the tweifth century, 
in imitation of the ‘emplars and Iluspitalers. It 
was composed chiefly of Teutons or Gerinans, who 
mardhed to the Jloly Land in the crusades, and was 
estabjished in that country for charitable purposes, 
It increased in numbers and strength till it became 
master of all Prussia, Livonia, and Pomerania. Cyc, 

TEW, (ti,) » % To work; to soften. [Wot in use.] 
[See Taw.] 

2. To work ; to pull or tease ; among seamen. 
TEW, (ti,) m. [probably tow.] Materials for any 
thing. [Jot in use.] Skinner, 

2. Aniron chain. |JVot in use.] Ainsworth. 

TEW’EL, (ta/el,) x. [Fr. twyaw.] 

A pipe or funnel, as for smoke; an iron pipe in 

a forge to receive the pipe of a bellows. Moron. 
TEW'TAW, (ta/taw,) v. t To beat; to break. [Wot 
in use.) [See Tew.) Mortimer. 
TEXT, n. ([Fr. texte; L. teztus, woven; It. testo, 

See Texture.] 

1, A discourse or composition on which a note or 
commentary Js written. Thus we speak of the tert 
or original of the Scripture, in relation, to the coin- 
ments upon It. Infinite pains hnve been taken to 
ascertain and establish the genuine original tezt. 

2. A verse or passage of Scripture which a preach- 
er selects as the subject of a discourse. 

Now of, when Paul has served us with a text, 
Lias Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached { Cowper. 
3. Any particular passage of Scripture, used 


Frowardness ; perverseness. 


TONE, BYLI, UINITE.— ANGER, VI'CIOUS.—€ as K; G as J; 8 as Z; CH as SH; FH as in THIS. 
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authority in argument for proof of a doctrine. In 
modern sermons, texts of Scripture are not as fre- 
quently cited as they were formerly. 
4. In ancient law authors, the four Gospels, by way 
,of emmence. * a Cyc. 
TEXT, v. t. To write, asatext. [Not much used.] 


Beaum. § Fl. 
TEXT’-BOOK, 2. 
classic author written with wide spaces between the 


Jines, to give room for the observations or interpreta--} THANK, ». t. 


tion dictated by the master or reyent. Cyc. 
2. A book containing the leading principles or 
‘most important points of a science or branch of 

learning, arranged in order for the use of students. 
TEXT’-HAND, n. A large hand in writing; so 
‘called because it was the practice to write the-text 
lof a book in a large hand, and the notes in a smaller 


Jhand. 
(EXT'ILE, (tekst'il,) a. [L. teztilic.] 
Woven, or capable of being woven. 
TEXT'ILE, (tekst/il,) x» That which is or may be 
_woven. . Bacon. Wilkins. 
TEXT’/-MAN, 2.7 A man ready in the quotation of 


texts. Saunderson. 
(TEX-TO'RI-AL, a. [L. teztor.] 
Pertaining to weaving. 

TEXT’RINE, (tekst’rin,) a. Pertaining to weaving ; 
as, the teztrine art. Derham. 
TEXT’U-AL, (tekst’yu-al,) a. Contained in the text. 

: Milton. 
2. Serving for texts. Bp. Hall, 
TEX'T’U-AL-LY, adv. In the text or body of a work ; 
in accordance with the text. 
toe CANS 
TEXT’U-A-RIST, ; n, [Fr. teztuaire, from texte.) 
TEXT’U-A-RY, 
1, One who is well versed in the Scriptures, and 
can readily quote texts. 
2. One who adheres to the text. 
TEXT’U-A-RY, a. Textual; contained in the text. 
i Brown. 
9. Serving as a text; authoritative. Glanville. 
TEXT’U-IST, xn One ready in the quotation of 


texts. 
TEXT’URE, (tekst/yur,) n. [L. teztura, textus, from 
" texo, to weave. 
1. The act of weaving. 
2. A web; that which is woven. \ 


Others, far on tho grassy dale, 


Their huinble texture weave, Thomson. 


3. The disposition or connection of threads, fila- 
ments, or other slender hodies interwoven ; as, the 
tezture of cloth’or of a spidcr’s web. ‘ 

4. The disposition of the several parts of any body 
in connection with each other; or the manner in 


THA 


them; and the ordinary thanes, who were los of 
manors, and who had a particular jurisdiction within 
their limite, After the Conquest, this title was dis- 
used, and baron took its place. 

TILANE/DOM, n. The property or jurisdiction of a 
thane. 

THANE/-LANDS, 2. pl. Lands granted to thanes, 


In universities and colleges, a} THANE/SILIP, xn. The state or dignity of a thane; 


or his seigniory. 

Sax. thancian; G. and D. danken; Ice. 
thacka; Sw. tucka; Dan. takker. We see hy the 
Gothic dialects that x is not radical. To ascertain 
the primary sense, let us attend to its compounds ; 
G. abdanken, (which in English would be of-thank,) 
to dismiss, discharge, discard, send away, put off, to 
disband or break, as an officer; verdanken, to owe or 
be indebted; D. afdanken, to cashier or discharge, 
These senses imply a sending. Hence, thank is 
probably from the sense of giving, that is, a render 
or return. 

1. To express gratitude for a favor; to: make ac- 

knowledgments to one for kindness bestowed. 

We are bound to thank God always for you. —2 Thess. |, 

Joab bowed himself and thanked the king. —2 Sam. xiv, 

2. It is used ironically. 

Weigh the danger with the doubtful bliss, 

And thank yourself, if aught should fall amiss, 
THANK, x. 
THANKS, zn. pl. 

Expression of gratitude ; 


Dryden. 

Generally in the plural. [Sax. thane; 
Gaelic, tainc.] 

an acknowledgment 


made to express a sense of favor or kindness re-| 


ceived Gratitude is the feeling or sentiment ex- 
cited by kindness ; thanks are the expression of that 
sentiment, Luke vi. : 
Thanke be to God who giveth us the victory. —1 Cor. xv. 
Thaunke be to God for hia uns akable, Se Cor, ix. 
He took bread and gave thanks to God. — Acts xxvii. 
TIEANK'/ED, (thankt,) pp. Having received expres- 
sions of gratitude. 
THANK’FYL, a. ([Sax. thancfull; Gaelte, taincal.] 
Grateful ; impressed with u sense of kindness re- 
ceived, and ready to acknowledge it. The Lord’s 
supper is to be celebrated with a thankful remem- 
brance of his sufferings and death. é 
Be thankful unto him and bless his name. — Ps. ¢ 
THANK!/FYL-LY, adv. With a grateful sense of favor 
or kindness received. eg 
2 If you have lived, take thankfully the past. Drvden. 
THANK’FYL-NESS, x. Expression of gratitude ; 
acknowledgment of a favor. 
2. Gratitude ; a lively sense of good received. 
The celebration of these holy mysteries being ended, retire with 


all thankfulness of heart for having been admitted to that 
heavenly feast. Taylor, 


which the constituent parts are united ; as, the tez- | THANK/ING, ppr. Expressing gratitude for good re- 


ture of earthy substances or foxsils; the terture of a 


ceived. 


plant ; the texture of paper, of a hat or skin; a loose | THANK’LESS, a. Unthankful; ungrateful; not ac- 


texture; or a close, compact texture. 
5. In anatomy. See Trssux. 

THACK, for Thatcn, is local. [See Tuarce.] 

THAXA/LER, 2. [L. thalerus.] 

: _ The German spelling of Doran, 

THA-LI'A, n. [Gr.] In mythology, the muse who 
presided over pastoral and comic poetry, and who 
was regarded as the patroness of agriculture. 

THAL'I-DAN, 2. [Gr. @adca, bloom.] : 

That group of segregate naked acephalous mollus- 
cans, of which the genus Thalia is the type. They 


have a small crest or vertical fin near the posterior . 


extremity of the back, 
THAL'LITE, x. (Gr. SaAXdos, a green twig.} 
A variety of epidate, 


knowledging favors. 2 
That she may feel ““/ 
How sharper than a nt’s tooth it Is 
To have a thankless child. ; Shak. 
2. Not obtaining thanks, or not likely to gain 
thanks ; as, a thenklese office. Wotton. 
THANK’LESS-LY, adv. With ingratitude ; unthank- 


ully. ; 
THANK’LESS-NESS, x. Ingratitude; failure to ac- 
knowledge a kindness. Donne. 
THANK’-OF-FER-ING, x. [thankand offering.] An 
offering made in acknowledgment of mercy. Watts. 
HANKS-GIVE’, (thanks-ziv’,) 0. t, [thanks and 
ive.] To celebrate or distinguish by solemn rites. 
Not in use. Mede. 


THAM'MUZ, n. The tenth month of the Jewish} THANKS-GIV’ER, n. One who gives thanks or ac- 


civil year, containing 29 days, and answering to a 
part of June and a part of July 
2. The name of a deity among the Phenicians. 
FRAN, cdo. or conj. [Sax. thanne: Goth. than; D. 
’ This word signifies also thea, buth in English 
tand Dutch. The Germans express the sense by 


als, a3.] 

This word ie placed after some comparative adjec- 
tlve or ndverb, to express comparison between what 
precedes and what follows. Thus Elijah said, [am 
Not better than my fathers; wisdom Js better than 
strength ; Israel loved Joseph more than all his chil- 
dren; all nations are counted Jess than nothing ; I 
who am Jess than the lvast of all saints; the Jast 


Barrow. 
Rendering thanks for good 


knowledges a kindness, 
THANKS-GIV'LNG, ppr. 
received. 
THANKS-GIV'ING, n, The act of rendering thanks 
or expressing gratitude for favors or mercies, 
Every crenture of God {a goorl, and nothing to be refused, If 
recelved with thanksgiving. —} Tim. iv, 
9. A public celebration of divine goodness; also, 
a day set apart fur religious services, specially to ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God, either in any re- 
markable deliverance from calamities or danger, or 
in the ordinary dispensation of his bounties. The 
practice of appointing an annual thanksgiving origi- 
nated in New England. 


error shall be worse than the first; he that denies the | THANK’WOR’FHI-NESS, (-wur’the-ness,) n. The 


faith is worse than an infidel. 


After more, orn equivalent termination, the fol- | THANK’WOR-FHY, (-wur'the,) a. 


lowing word implies less, or worse; after leax, or an 
, equivalent termination, it implies more or better. 
THANE,n. [Sax.thegn, thegn, a minister or servant ; 


thegnian, thenan, to serve; D. and G. dienen, to| FHAT, an adjective, pronoun, or substitute, 


serve , Sw. tiena, to serve , tienare, a servant; Dan. 
tiener, to serve; tiener, a wervan’. If g is radical, 
be roy belongs to Class Dg; If not, to Class Dn, 

‘0. 10. 

The thanes in England were formerly persons of 
some dignity; of these there were two orders, the 
king’s thanes, who attended the Saxon and Danish 
kings in their courts, and held lands jmmediately of 


state of being thankworthy. 
[thank and wor- 
thy.] Deserving thanks; meritorious, 1 Pet. ii. 
THARM, x. [Sax. thearm; G, and D. darm.] 
Intestines twisted intoacord. {Local.} 
(Sax, thet, 


that; Goth. thata; D. dat; G. das; Dan. dot; Sw. det. 
Qu. Gr. ravros. This word is called in Saxon and 
German an article, for it sometimes signifies the. It 
is called alyo.in Saxon a pronoun, equivalent to id, 
istud, in Latin. In Swedish and Danish, it is called 
& pronoun of the nenter gender, But these distinc- 
tions nre groundless and of no use. It is probably 
from the sense of setting.) : 


TH 


I. TAat is a word used as a definitive adjectiv 
pointing to a certain person or Unng before me ‘ 
tioned, of eupposed to be understoud. Here 1s that’ 
book we bave becn secking thix hour; here goes 
that man we were talking of, ; 
It shall Lo more tol-rable for Salom and Gomorrah in the aay 
judgment, than for dat city. — Matt. x. . 

2. That is used definitively, to designate a specific 
thing or person emphatically. 

The womar was mace whole from that hour. — Matt. ix. 

In these cases, that iz an adjective. In the two 
firct examples, the may be substituted for it. Here is 
the hogk we have been seeking; here goes he man 
We were talking of. But in other cases, the can 
not supply its place, and thet may be considered aa 
moro cmphatically definitive than the. 

3. That is used es the representative of a noun, 
either a person orathing. In this use, itis often a 
pronoun and arelative, When it refers to persons, 
it is equivalent to who, and when it refers to a thing, 
it is equivalent to which. In this use, it represents 
either the singular number or the plural. _ 

He that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself chame. — Prov. ix. 

They that hate me without a cauae are more thah the hairs of my 

head. — Ps. Ixiil. 

A Judginent that is equal and impartial must incline to the greater 

probabilities. Wilkine, 

They shall gather out of his kingdom all things that ofiend, — 

Matt. xiii, : 

4. That is also the representative of a sentence or 
part of a sentence, and often of a series of sentences, 
In this case, that is not strictly a pronoun, a word 
standing for a noun, hut is, 50 to speak, a pro-sen- 
tence, the substitute fur a sentence, to save the repe- 
tition of it, 

And when Moses heard that, ‘he was content. — Lev. x, 


That here stands for the whole of what Aaron had’ 
said, or the whole of the preceding verse. 

I will know your business, that I will, Shak.: 
Ye detraud, and that your brethren. — 1 Cor. vi. : 

That, sometimes, in this uSc, precedes the sen- 
tence or clause to which it refers. : 

That be fur from thee, to do after this manner, to slay the righe 

20ue with the wicked. — (en. xviii. 

That here represents the clouse in Italics. 

5. That sometimes is the substitute foran adjec-~ 
tive. You allege that the man is innocent; that he 
is not. ; 

6. That, in the following use, has been called a 
conjunction. I heard that the Greeks had defeated 
the Turks. But in this case, that has the same 
character as in No. 4. It is the representative of tho 

art-of the sentence which follows, as may be seen’ 
= inverting the order of the clauses. The Greeks 
had defeated the Turks;°I heard that It is not 
that I love you less, That here refers to the latter 
clause of the sentence, as a kind of demonstrative. 

7. That was formerly used for that which, like 
what. : r 

We spenk that we do know, and testify that we have seen. — 

John iii. 
This use is no longer held Jegitimate.] 
. That is used in opposition to this, or by way of 
distinction. —- 
If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or that. — James Iv. 


9. When this and that refer to foregoing words, 
this, liko the Latin hic and Fr. ceci, refers to the lat- 
ter, and that to the former. It is the same with these 
and those. 

Se/f-love and reason to one end aspire, 

Palu their aversica, pleasure their desire 5 

Bat greedy that, is object would devour, 

This taste the honey, and not wound the flower. Pope, 

J0. That so:;metimes introduces an explanation of 
something going before. ‘* Religion consists in liv- 
ing upto those principles ; that is, in acting in con- 
f zmity to them.?? Here, thet refers to the whole 
first clause of the sentence. 

11. ‘Things are preached, not in that they are 
taught, but in that they are published.?? Here, that 
refers to the words which follow it. 

So when that begins a sentence. * That we ma 
fully understand the subject, let us consider the fol- 
lowing propositions.?? That denotes purpose, or rath+ 
er introduces the clause expressing purpose, as will 
appear by restoring the sentence to its natural order.’ 
*¢ Let us consider the following propositions, that [for 
the purpose expressed in the following clause] we 
may fully understand the subject.” ‘ Attend that 
you may receive instruction.” Here, also, that ex- 
presses purpose elliptically : ‘¢ Attend for the purpose 
that you may receive instruction ;”? that referring to 
the last. member. 

This elliptical use of that is very frequent; tho 
preposition for being unierstood. ‘A man travels 
that he may regain his health.?? He travels for that 
purpose, he may regain his health, The French 
often retains the preposition in such cases; pour 
que. Do all things withont murmurings and dis- 
putings, that ye may be blameless and harmless,”? 
Phil. ii, 14, Do all things without murmurings, for 


that purpose, to that effect, ye may be blameless. : 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—.METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD,— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 
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“ In that; @ phrase dénoting consequence, cause, 
or reason ; that referring to the following sentence, 


Fieb. V,7. . 

THATCH, n. [Sax. thac, connected with theccan, the- 
can, to cover; L. tego, Eng. deck ; G. dach, a roof ; D. 
dak; Sw. tak; Dan. tag, tekke; Gaelic, tughe, tuighe. 
The primary sense is, to put on, to spread over, or 
make aie 

Straw or other substance used to cover the roofs 
of buildings, or stacks of hay or grain, for securing 
them from rain, &c. 

THATCH, v.t. To cover with straw, reeds, or some 
similar substance ; as, to thatch a house, or a stable, 
or a stack of grain. 

THATCH’ED, (thacht,) pp. or a. Covered with straw 
or thatch. 

THATCH’ER, nz. One whose occupation is to thatch 
houses, : 

THATCH'ING, ppr. Covering with straw or thatch. 

THATCH'ING, n. The act or art of covering build- 
ings with thatch, so as to keep out water ; the mato- 
rials used for this purpose, 

THAU'MA-TROPE, n. [Gr. Javua and rooros. 

An optical toy or instrument for showing the dura- 
tion of an impression of light upon the eye after the 
luminous object is withdrawn. Thus the rapid rev- 
olution of a card having a chariot represented on one 
side, and a charioteer on the other, causes the two 
figures to appear together, the charioteer driving the 


chariot. Olmsted. 
THAU-MA-TUR’GIE€, a, [See THaumaturey.] 
THAU-MA-TUR’GIE-AL, xciting wonder. 


Burton. 

THAU'MA-TUR-GIST, n. One who deals in won- 

ers, or believes in them. 

THAU-MA-TUR/GUS, n. [Gr. Savya and epyor.] 

A miracle-worker. A ute given by the Roman 
Catholics to sume of their saints. Buchanan. 
THAY!MA-TUR.-GY, n. [Gr Savpa, a wonder, and 

épyov, work.] , 
The act of perfonning something wonderful. 
Warton, 

THAW, »v. i. [Sax. thawan; G. thauen; D. dooyen; 
Dan. téer; Sw. téa; Gr. rnxw. Class Dg.] 

1. To melt, dissolve, or become fluid, as ice or 
snow. 

[It is remarkable that this word is used only of 
things that congeal by frost. We never say, to thaw 
Metal of any kind.] 

2. To become so warm as to melt ice and snow; 

. used of weather. 

THAW, v. t. To melt; to dissolve; as ice, snow, 
hail, or frozen earth. 

THAW, nx. The melting of ice or snow ; the resolu- 
tion of ice into the state of a fuid; liquefaction by 
heat of any thing congealed by frost. __ 

ik a (thawd,) pp. Melted, as ice or snow. 
HAW/'ING, ppr. Dissolving ; resolving into a fluid ; 
liquefying ; as any thing frezen. 

HE, an adjective, or definitive adjective. [Sax. the; D. 
de, Qu. Ch. N5. 

1, This adjective is used as a definitive, that is, 
before nouns which are specific or understood ; or it 
is used to limit their signification to a specific thing 
or things, or to describe them; as, the laws of the 
twelve tables. The independent tribunals of justice 
in our country are the security of private rights, and 


the best bulwark against arbitrary power. The sun 
is the source of light and heat. 
This he calls the preaching of the cross. Simeon, 


2. The is also used rhetorically before a noun in 
the singular number, to denote a species by way of 
distinction; a single thing representing the whole. 
The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs ; the almond- 
Mies shall flourish; the grasshopper shall be a bur- 

en. 

3. In poetry, the sometimes joses the final vowel 
before another vowel. 


The adorning thee with so much art, 
Is but a barbarous skill, Cowley. 


4, The is used before adjectives in the comparative 
and superlative degree. The fonger we continue in 
sin, the more dificult it is to reform. The most stren- 
uous exertions will be used to emancipate Greece. 
The most we can®*do is to submit ; the best we can do; 
the worst that can happen. 

fora At a [Gr. Osos, God, and avnp, a 
man 
Designating the union of divine and buman opera- 
tion in Christ, or the joint agency of the divine and 
human nature. Murdock. 
THE-AN’/THRO-PISM, n. [Gr. Ocos and avOpwros.] 
A state of being God and man. Coleridge. 
THE’/AR-€CHY, n. [Gr. Osos, God, and apyn, rule.] 

Government by 3 More commonly called THa- 

ocRacy. Ch. Rel. Appeal. 
THE/A-TER,) nx. [Fr. theatre; L, theatrum; Gr. Sea- 
THE/A-TRE,{ pov, from Seaouar, to eet 

1. Among the ancients, an edifce in which specta- 
cles or shows were exhibited for the amusement of 
spectators. 

2. In modern times, a house for the exhibition of 

_ Gramnsic performances, as tragedies, comedies, and 
a 


THE 


farces; a playhouse, comprehending the stage, the | THE'IST, n, 


pit, the boxes, galleries, and orchester. 


od, 
3. Among the Jtalians, an assemblage of buildings | THE-IST/1€ 


THE 


One who believes in the existence of u 


Pertaining to theism, or to a 


a. 
which, by a happy disposition and elevation, repre- | THE-IST/IE-AL, } theist ; according to the doctrine | 


sents an agreeable scene to tho eye. Cyc. 


of theists, 


4. A place rising by steps or gradations, like the | FHEM, pron., the objective case of THEY, and of both 


seats of a theater. 
Shade above shade, a woody thedler 
Of atateliest view. Milton. 
5. A place of action or exhibition ; as, the theater 
of the world. 


6. A building for the exhibition of scholastic exer-" 


cises, as at Oxford, or for other exhibitions. 

7. In medical institutions, a room with circular 
seats, and a table in the centre turning on a pivot, 
for anatomical demonstrations. Cyc. 

THE'A-TINS, x. pl. An order of Italian monks, es- 
tablished, in 1524, expressly to oppuse the Reforma- 
tion, and to raise the tone of piety among Roman 
Catholics. They hold no property, nor do they beg, 
but depend on what Providence sends. Their chief 
employment is preaching and giving religious in- 
struction. At one time, they attempted missions to 
Tartary and Georgia, in Asia, but soon abandoned 
them. Their name, Tihcatins, is derived from The- 
ate, or Chieti, a city of Naples, the archbishop of 
which was a principal founder of the order. But 
they bore various names; as Regular Clerks of the 
Community, Pauline Monks, Apostolic Clerks, and Reg- 
ular Clerks of the Divine Providence. The order never 
flourished much out of Italy. Murdock. 

THE’/A-TRAL, a, Belonging toa theater. [Jot in.use.] 

THE-AT’RI€, a. Pertaining to a theater, or to 

THEATRICAL, | scenic representations ; resem- 
bling the manner of dramatic performers ; as, theat- 
rical dress; theatrical performances ; theatrical ges- 
tures, 

THE-AT’RI€-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of actors 
on the stage ; in a manner suiting the stage. 

THE-AT’RI€-ALS, x. pl. Dramatic performances. 

TERAVE, A f the fr Local 

THAVE, {™ ewe of the first year. [Local.] 

THE/BAN-YEAR, z. In ancient chronology, the Egyp- 
tian year of 365 days and 6 hours. Bryant. 

THE'€A, xn. [L., from Gr. OnKy.] 

A sheath or case. 

THE’€A-PHORE, zn. [Gr. Syxn, a case or cover, and 

opeéw, to bear or carry. ] 

In botany, the pedicel or stipe of an ovary, when 
it has one, called also Gynornore, BasteyniuM, and 
Popoernium. Lindley, 

THE’€O-DONTS, z. pl. (Gr. Snxen and odovs.] 

A tribe of extinct saurians, having the teeth im- 
planted in sockets. Owen. 

FHEE, pron.; obj. case of THov. [Contracted from 
Sax. thec; Cimh. thig; Francic, thec; Goth. thuk. 
See Tuov. 
THEE, v. i.  [Goth, thikan; Sax. thean.] 

To thrive; to prosper. [ Obs. 

THEFT, 7. [Sax. thyfthe. See Turer.] 

1, The act of stealing. In law, the private, unlaw- 
ful, felonious taking of another person’s goods or 
movables, with an intent to steal them. T'o consti- 
tute theft, the taking must be in private, or without 
the owner’s knowledge ; and it must be unlawful or 
felonious, that is, it must be with a design to deprive 
the owner of his property privately and against his 
will. Theft differs from robbery, as the latter is a 
violent taking from the person, and of course not 
private. 

2. The thing stolen. Exod xxii 

Saat Mee n. [theftand Sax. bote, compensa- 
tion. 

In law, the receiving of a man’s goods again from 
a thief ; or a compensation for them, by way of com- 

osition, and to prevent the prosecution of the thief. 

his in England subjects a person to a heavy fine, as 
by this means the punishment of the criminal is pre- 
vented. 

THE’I-FORM, a. Having the form of tea. 

THE/IN, n. A principle obtained from tea. It is 
identical with Carrzin, which see. Py 

PHEIR, (thare,) e. pron. [Sax. hiora; Ice. theirra.] 

1. Their has the sense of a pronominal adjective, 
denoting of them, or the possession of two or more ; 
as, their voices; their garments; their houses; their 
land ; their country. 

2. Theirs is used as a substitute for the adjective 
and the noun to which it refers, and in this case, it 
may be the nominative to a verb. * Our land is 
the most extensive, but theirs is the best cultivated.” 
Here theirs stands as the representative of their land, 
and is the nominative to zs. 


Nothing but the name of zexl appears 
*T wixt our best actions aud the worst of theirs, Denham. 


In this use, theirs is not in the possessive case, for 
then there would be a double possessive. 
THE/ISM, x. [from Gr. Gers, God.] 
The belief or acknowledgment of the existence of 
a God, as opposed to AtHEIsM. Theism differs from 
deism, for although deism implies a belief in the ex- 


Chaucer. 


istence of a God, yet it signifies, in modern usage, a | FHENCE-FROM’, adv. 


denial of revelation, which theism does not. 


genders. [In our mother tongue, them is an ad- 
jective, answering to the, m the dative and ablative 
cases of both numbers, ‘"he common people con- 
tinue to use it in the plural number as an adjective, 
for they say, bring them horses, or them horses are to 
be led to water.] 

Go ye to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. — Matt. xxv. 

Tien shall the king say to them on his right hand, Come, ye 

blessed of my Father, — Matt. xxv. A 


THEME, nr. 
or place. ] 
1. A subject or topic on which a person writes or 
speaks. The preacher takes a text for the theme of 
his discourse, 


When a soldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far olf. Shak. 


2. A short dissertation composed by a student. 
Milton, 

3. In grammar, a radical verb, or the verb in its 
primary absolute state, not modified by inflections ; 
as, the infinitive mode in English But a large por- 
tion of the words called themes in Greek, are not the 
radical words, but are themselves derivative forms 
of the verb. ‘I'he fact is the same in other languages. 

4, In music, a series of notes selected as the text 
or subject of a new composition. 

THE'MIS, n. [Gr] In the mythology of the Grecks, 
the goddess of law. 

FHEM-SELVES’, a compound of them and selres, and 
added to they by way of emphasis or pointed distine- 
tion Thus we say, they themselves have done the 
mischief; they can not blame others. In this case, 
themselves is in the nominative case, and may be con- 
sidered as an emphatical pronoun. 

In some cases, themselves is used without they, and 
stands as the only nominative to the following verb. 
Themselves have done thie mischief. 

This word is used alxo in the objective case after a 
verb or preposition. Things in themselves innocent, 
may, under certain circumstances, cease to be so, 


They open to themselves at length the way. Milton. 
FHEN, adv. [Goth. thanne; Sax. thanne; G. dann; 
D..dan. See Tuence.] 
1, At that time, referring to a time specified, either 
past or future. 
And the Canadnite was then in the land. — Gen, xii. 


[L. thema; Gr. Sepa, from rWnypr, to set 


That is, when Abram migrated and came into 
Canaan. 


Now I know in part, but then shall I know even as I am knowm 
1 Cor. xii. 


2. Afterward; soon afterward or immediately. 
First be reconciled to thy brother, and den come and offer thy 


gift. — Mats, v. 
3. In that case; inconsequence. Gal. iii. Job iil. 
If all this be so, then man has a natural freedom, Locke. 
4. Therefore ; for this reason. 
Now, then, be all thy weighty cares away. Dryden, 


5. At another time; as, gow and then, at one time 


and anotlier. Milton. 
6. That time. 
Till hen who knew 
is The force of those dire arms? Milton. 


Then is often used elliptically for the then existing ; 
as, the then administration. Burke. 
THENCE, (thens,) adv, [Sax. thanan, thanon; G. 
dannen; from than, dann, then, supra. Then signi- 
fies, properly, place, or set time, from setting, and 


> 
thence is derived from it. So the Germans say, von 
dannen, from thence.] 


1. From that place. 


When you depart thence, shake off the dust of your feet, — 
Mark vi. 


It is more usual, though not necessary, to use from 
before thence. 
Then will I send and fetch thee from thence, —Gen, xxvii, 
2, From that time. 
There shall be no more thence an infant of days, — Is, Ixy. 
3. For that reason. 
Not to sit idle with so ereata gift 
Useless, arid thence ridiculous about him. Milton. | 
FHENCE/FORTH, (thens’forth,) adv. [thence and 
forth} From that time, 7 
If the salt hath lost Ste savor, it is thenceforth good for nothing. 
— Matt. v, 
This is also preceded by from, though not from any 
necessity, 
And from thenceforth Pilnte sought to release him, — John xix.) 
'FHENCE-FOR’WARD, adv. [thence and forward.] 
From that time onward. * Kettlewell. | 
[thence and from.] From 
Smith / 


that place. [ot in use.] 
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THE-O-BRO/MA, 2. [Gr. cos and Bpwua.] 

1. The name of a genus of plants producing the 
cacao or chocolite nut. 

2. A superior preparation of the cacao or cocoa, 

Loudon. 

THE-O-CHRISTIC, a. [Gr. Oevs and xptoros.] 

Anointing by God. 

THE-O€’RA CY,n. [Fr. theocracie ; It teocrazia; Sp. 
tevcrucia ; Gr. Qvs, God, and xparos, power ; xpa- 
rs), to hold, 

Government of a state by the immediate direction 
of God ; or the state thus governed. Of this species 
the Israelites furnish an illustrious example. ‘The 
theocracy lasted till the tine of Saul. 

THE/O-€RA-SY,n. [Gr Ocos and xpacts, pepe 

In ancient philosophy, an intimate union of the sow 
with God in contemplation. 

THE-O-E€RAT'IE, a. Pertaining toa theocracy ; 

THE-O-€RAT'IE-AL, { administered by the imnme- 
diate direction of God, as, the theocratical state of 
the Israclites. The government of the Israclites 
was theocratic, 

THE-OD'I-CY, x. [Fr. theodicée, from Gr. Ocos, God, 
and dixn, justice.] 

A vindication of the justice of God in regard to 
the natural and moral evil that exists under his gov- 
ernment, Leibnitz. 

THE-OD/O-LITE, x. [Qu. Gr. Sew, to run, and do- 
Arxos, long. ] 

% surveyor’s compass furnished with a small tele- 
scope for the more accurate measurement of angles. 

Olmsted. 

THE-OG'O-NIST, n. A writer on theogony. 

THE-OG‘O-NY, n [Fr. theogonie; Gr, Ssoyuvta; 
@c0s, God, and yon, or yivou ut, to be born] 

In mythology, the generation of the gods; or that 
branch of heathen theology which taught the gene- 
alogy of their deities. Hesiod composed a poem 
concerning that theogony, or the creation of the 
world and the descent of the gods. 

THE-OL/O-GAS-TER, n. A kind of quack in divin- 
ity ; as, a quack in medicine is called MepicasiEr. 

x Burton, 

THE O-LO/GI-AN, n. [See THroLocy] A divine; 
a person well versed in theology, or a professor of 
divinity. Milton. 

THE-O-LOG‘TE, a. [See THEotocy.] Pertain- 

THE-O-LOG/IE-AL, } ing to divinity, or the science 
of God and of divine things; as, a theological trea- 
tise ; theological criticism. wift. Cyc. 

THE-O-LOG'I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the prin- 
ciples of theology. 

THE-OL’O-GIST, n. A divine; one studious in the 
science of divinity, or one well versed in that sci- 


ence. 
THE-OL/O-GIZE, v. t. To render theological. 
- Glanville. 
_ 2.v.% To frame a system of theology. [Little 
/. used, | 
THE-OL!O-GIZ-ED, pp. Rendered theological. 
THE-OL’O-GIZ-ER, n. A divine, or a professor of 
theology. [Unusual.] Boyle. 
TH E-OL/O-GIZ-ING, ppr. Rendering theological. 
THE/O-LOGUE, (-log,) for 'HEoLoarsr, is not in use, 
THE-OL/O-GY, x. [Fr. theologie; It. and Sp. teolo- 
gia; Gr. Sevdoyta ¢ Bens, God, and Anyog, discourse. ] 

Divinity ; the science of God and divine things; 
or the science which teaches the existence, charac- 
ter, and attributes of God, his laws and government, 
the doctrines we are to believe, and the duties we 
are to practice. Theology cdnsists of two branches, 
natural and revealed. Natural theology is the knowl- 
edge we have of God from his works, by the fight of 
Mature and reason. Revealed theology is that which 
is to be learned only from revelation. 

Moral theology teaches us the divine laws relating 
to our manners and actions, that is, our moral duties, 

Speculative theology teaches or explains the doc- 
trines of religion, as objects of faith. 

Scholastic theology is that which proceeds by rea- 
soning, or which derives the knowledge of several 
divine things from certain established principles of 
faith. Tillotwon. Cyc. 

THE-OM’A-€HIST, (-kist,) n. [Gr. Ocos, God, and 
payn, combat. ] 

One who fights against the gods, Bailey. 

THE-OM/A-€HY, x. [Supra.] <A fighting against the 
gods, as thg battle of the giants with the gods, 

2. Opposition to the divine will. 

THE’O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. © os and pavreta.] 

A kind of divination drawn from the responses of 

oracles among heathen nations. 
THE O-PA-THET‘I€, a. Pertaining to theopathy. 
Hartley. 
ee n. [Gr. Ocos, God, and ravos, pas- 
sion. 

Sympathy with the divine nature ° like feelings to 
those of God. . Hartley. 
ae ee n. [Gr. Osos and daryopar, to ap- 

pear. 

A inanifestation of God to man by actual appear- 


ance, 
THE-O-PHI-LAN’/THRO-PIST, n. [Gr. Ocos and ¢gi- 
AavOpwrns.] 


THE 


A title assumed by some persons in France daring 
the revulution. Their object was to establish reason 
in the place of Christianity. 

THE-OP-NEUST'I€, a. [Gr. Ocos and tvevoriKos.] 

Given by the inspiration of the Spirit of God. 

THL’/OP-NECST-Y, n. Divine inspiration ; the mys- 
terious power which the- divine Spirit exercises in 
making men to know and communicate the truth. 

Gaussen. 

THE-OR’BO, n. [It. tiorba; Fr. tuorbe, or teorbe.] 

A musical instrument made like a Jarge lute, but 
with two heads, to each of which some of the strings 

- were attached. It was also called the ArcuuuTsE, 
and was used chiefly, if not only, as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. It has Jong fallen into disuse. 

P. Cye. 

THE/O-REM, xn. [Fr. theoreme; Sp. and It. teorema ; 
Gr. Yewonpa, from Sewpew, to see.] 

1. In mathematics, a theorem is a proposition to be 
proved by a chain of reasoning, A theurem is some- 
thing to be proved; a problem is something to be 
done. Day. 

2. In algebra or analysis, it is sometimes used to 
denote a rule, particularly when that rule is ex- 
pressed by sy:mbols. yc. 

A universal theorem extends to any quantity with- 
out restriction. 

A particular theorem extends only to a particular 
quantity. 

A negative theorem expresses the impossibility of 
any assertion. 

THE-O-RE-MAT'I€, 

THE-O-RE-MAT‘I€-AL, 


a. Pertaining to a theo- 
, rein ; comprised in a the- 
THE-O-REM'I€, rein; consisting of theo- 

rems ; as, theoremic truth. Grew. 
THE-O-RET'I€, a, [Gr. Sewpnrixos. Bee Tue- 
THE-O-RET‘IE-AL, ony.] 

Pertaining to theory ; depending on theory or spec- 
ulation ; speculative ; terminating in theory of spec- 
ulation ; not practical; as, theoretical learning ; theo- 
retic sciences. The sciences are divided into theoret- 
ical, as theology, philosophy, and the like, and prac- 
tical, as medicine and law. 

THE-O-RET'I€-AL-LY, adv. In or by theory; in 
speculation ; speculatively ; not practically. Some 
things appear to be theoretically true which are found 
to be practically false. 

THE’/O-RIC, n. Speculation. Shak. 

THE-OR‘I€, a, Pertaining to the theorica. 

2. Theoretic. [ Obs. Smith's Dict. 

THE-OR/LC€A, n. pl. [Gr. Seworxos.] 

A term applied to the public moneys expended at 
Athens on festivals, sacrifices, and public entertain- 
ments, particularly theatrical performances, and in 
largesses among the people. Smith’s Dict. 

THE-OR/IC-AL-LY, adv. Speculatively [Vot used.] 

TH#’O-RIST, nm. One who forms theories; one 

THE'O-RIZ-ER, given to theory and speculation. 

The greatest theorists have given the preforeuce to stich a gov 

ernment as thay of this kingdom, Addison, 

THE’O-RIZE, v. i. To form a theory or theories; to 
speculate ; as, to theorize on the existence of phlogis- 
ton. u 

THE/O-RIZ-ER, x. A theorist. 

THE/O-RIZ-ING, ppr. Forming a theory. 

THE’/O-RY, 2. [Fr. theorie ; It. teoria; L. theoria; Gr. 
Sewpra, from Sewpew, to see or contemplate.] 

1, Speculation ; a doctrine, ar scheme of things, 
which terminates in speculation or contemplation, 
without a view to practice. It is here taken in an 
unfavorable sense, as implying something visionary. 

2. An exposition of the general principles of any 
science ; as, the theory of music. 

3. The science distinguished from the art ; as, the 
theory and practice of medicine. 

4. The philosophical explanation of phenomena, 
either physical or moral; as, Lavoisier’s theory of 
combustion ; Smith's theory of moral sentiments, 

Theory is distinguished from hypothesis thus: a 
theory is founded on inferences drawn from princi- 
ples whigh have been established on independent 
evidence ; a hypothesis is a proposition assumed to 
account for certain phenomena, and has no other ev- 
idence of its truth than that it affords a satisfactory 


explanation of those phenomena, Olmsted. 
THE-O-SOPH'I€, a, Pertaining to theosophy. 
THE-O-SOPH'I(€-AL, Murdock. 
THE-OS/O-PHISM, n. ne? Oc0s, God, and codtona, 
comment; cogos, wise. 
Theosophy, or a process of it, Murdock. 
THE-OS/O-PHIST, n. One addicted to theosophy. 
Ss Murdock. 


THE-OS’O-PHIZE, v. 4. To practice theosophy. 


Murdock. 
Bes cars, n. [Gr. Ocos, God, and cogca, wis- 
or. : 

Supposed intercourse with God and sliperior spirits, 
and consequent attainment of superhuman know!l- 
edge, by physical processes ; as by the theurgic oper- 
ations of some ancient Platonists, or by the chemical 
procasses of the German fire philosophers. Murdock, 

THER-A-PEO’TI€, a. [Gr. Separevrixos, from Yeoa- 
méver, to Nurse, serve, or bol ie ' 

Curative ; that pertains to tho healing art; that is 


THE 


concerned in discovering and applying remedies for 
diseases. 


Medicine is justly distributed into hylactiec, or the art of 
serving health, aud herapaude, a the art of pect 2 Sl 
ats, 


THER-A-PEO/TI€S, x. That part of medicine which 
respects the discovery and application of remedies 
for diseases, Therapeutics teaches the use of diet 
and of medicines, : Cyc. 

2 A religious sect described by Philo. They were 
devotees to thelr religious tenets. 

FHERE, (thare,) adv. ([Sax. ther; Goth. thers D. 
daar; Sw. dar: Dan. der. This word was formerly 
used as a pronoun, as well as an adverb of place. 
Thus, in Saxon, therto was to him, to her, or to u.] 

1. In that place, 

The Lon! God planted a garden eastward In Eden, and there he 

put the man whom he had formed — Gen. fi, "| 

2. It is sometimes opposed tu Hege ; there denoting 
the place most distant, 

Darkness there might well scera twilight here. Milton. 

3. Here and there; in one place and another, as, 
here a little, and there a little, 

4, It is sometimes used by way of exclamation, 
calling the attention to something distant; as, there, 
there! see there! look thera! 

5. There is used to begin sentences, or before a 
verb; sometimes pe7vinently, and sometimes with- 
out signification} but its use is so firmly established 
that it can not be dispensed with. 

Wherever there is sense or perception, there some Idea Is actually 

produced, A Locke. 

There have been that have delivered themselves from their ills by 

their guod fortune or virtue, F Suckling. 

And there came a vulce from heaven, saying, Thou art my 

beluved Sun. — Mark * 

6. In composition, there has the sense of a pronoun, 
as in Saxon; as thereby, which signifies by that. 

FHERE-A-BOUT’, ) comp. [there and about. The 

FHERE-A-BOUTS’, latter is less proper, but most 
commonly il 

1, Near that place. Shak. 

2. Nearly ; near that number, degree, or quantity 5 
as, ten men, or thereabouts. 

3. Concerning that. [JVot much used.] Luke xxiv. 

FHERE-AFT’ER, comp. [there and after. Sux. ther- 
efter, alter that. E 

1. According to that ; accordingly. 

When you can draw the head indifferently well, 

boly thereafter, 

2.. After that. Spenser. 

FHERE-AT’, comp. [there and at.] At that place. 

Wide Is the gate, and brond fs the way, that leadeth to destruoe 

tion, and many there be which go in thereat, — vil, 

2. At that; at that thing or event; on that ac 
count. 

Every error is a stain to the beauty of nature; for which cause k 

blusheth Wiereat. Hooker. 

FHERE-BY’, comp. [there and by.] By that; by that 
means ; in consequence of that. 

Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace; thereby good 

shall come unto thee, — Job xxi, 

THERES OR comp. [there and for.] For that, or 
this, or it. 

FHERE’FORE, (ther’fore or thare’fore,) comp. [there 
and for.) For that; for that or this reason, referring 
to something previously stated. 

T have married a wife, and therefore I can not come. — Luke xiv. 

2. Consequently. 

He blushes ; therefore he ts guilty, Spectator, 

3. In return or recompense for this or that, 

What shall we have, therefore? — Matt. xix. 

been rela ed comp. [there and from.] From this 
or that. 

Turn not aside therefrom to the right hand or to the left. — Josh, 

Xx, 

THERE-IN’, comp. [there and in.] In that or this 
place, time, or thing, , 

preg te abundantly in the eassth and multiply therein. — 

en. ix, 


Ye shall keep the Subbath — whosoever doeth any work therein 
— that sou! shall be cut off. — Ex, xxxi, 


Therein our letters do not well agree, 
FHERE-IN-TO’, comp. [there and into.] Into that 


Bacon, 
FHERE-OF’, comp. [there and of.] Of that or this 
Jn the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die. — Gen, fi, 
EHERE-ON’, comp. [there and on.] On that or this 
Then the king said, Hang him thereon, — Esther vii, é 
FHERE-OUT’, comp. [there and out.] Out of that or 


Proper tion the 


this. Leo. ii, 
THERE-TO’ comp. [there and to, or unto.] To 
THERE-UN-TO’, that or this. 


Add the fifth part thereto. — Lev. v. . 
TFHERE-UN’DER. comp. ‘there and under.] Under 
that or this. . Ses 
SORES EON, comp. there and upon.] Upon that 
or i 
Pg of the house of Judah, they shall feed thereupon. 
ph. ii. 
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2. In consequence of that. 


\ He hopes to find you forward, 
And thereupon he sends you this good news. 


3. Immediately, 
FHERE-WHILE’, comp. 


Shak, 


[there and while.] At the 


THI 


ae ope 


———_— ——— = ——————— 
things or persons which are nearest in place or or-; THICK,# 42 thickest part, or the time wken 


der, or which are last mentioned. 
Some piace the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call it pleasure, and contenunent these, Pope. 
Here these is a substitute for these persons, and for 
the persons last mentioned, who place their bi.4s in 


! 5 ry ease. 
FHERE-WITH!, comp. [there and with.] With that | pae/sis, n.*[L. thesis; Gr. Sects, a position, from 


same time. f Obs. Wiclif. 
or this, 
T have pared in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content, 
— Phil. iv. 


FAERE-WIFH-AL/, comp. [there and withal.] Over 
and above. 

2, At the same time. 

3. With that. [This word iz obsolete.] 

[The foregoing compounds of there with the prep- 
ositions are for the most part deemed inelegant and 
obsolete. Some of them, however, are in good use, 
and particularly in the Jaw style.] 

WHERF’-BREAD, (therf’bred,) x. [Sax. therf, theorf, 
eee onented.) 

Unleavened bread. [Wot in use. Wiclif. 
THE'RI-AE, i n. [L. theriaca, Gre Snpeaxn, trea- 
THE-RIA-€A, gle. 

A name given 4y the ancients to various com 

sitions esteemed effi¢acious against the effects of 

oison, but afterward restrained chiefly to what has 
en called THertaca ANnpromacHt, or VENice 

Treacve, which is a compound of sixty-four drugs, 

prepared, pulverized, atid reduced by means of honey 

to an electuary. P Ce 

THE’RI-AE, a. Pertaining to theriac; medici- 

THE-RY'AC-AL, nal, Bacon. 

THER/MAL, a, [L. therme, warm baths; Gr. Seppar, 
from Yep, to warm.] 

Pertaining to heat; warm; a term applied chiefly 
to warm springs; as, thermal waters. 

THER’MI-DOR, x. [Gr. Sepu2s, warm.] The name 
of the 11th month of the French republican year, 
commencing July 19, and ending August 17, 

THER! MO-E-LE€-TRIC'I-TY, n. (Gr. Seppog and 
electricity.] Electricity developed by heat. Lyell. 

THER'MO-GEN, xn. [Gr. spun, heat, and yevos, 
T‘vopuai, to generate. ] 

The elementary matter of heat; caloric; a term 
applied chiefly ta warm springs. . Good, 
THER/MO-LAMP, n. §@r. Seppos, warm, from Sepyn, 

heat, and lamp.] : 

An instrument for furnishing light by means of 
inflammable gas. ~ , Repos. 
HER-MOM E-TER, n. [Gr. Sepyosy ‘warm, from 
Sepun, heat, and werpoy, measure.) 

An instrument for measuring heat; founded on 
the property which heat possesses of expanding all 
bodies, the rate or quantity of expansion being sup- 

ied proportional to the degree of heat applied, and 
ence indicating that degree. The thermometer jn- 
dicates only the sensible heat of bodies, and gives us 
no information respecting the quantity of latent heat, 
or of combined heat, which those bodies may con- 
tain. [Seo also DirrerentiaL THERMOMETER. ] 
Olmsted. 

THER-MO-MET’RI€-AL, a. Pertaining to a ther- 
mometer ; as, the thormometrical scale or tube. 

2. Made by a thermometer; as, thermometrical ob- 
servations. 

TIER-MO-MET’RI€-AL-LY, adv. 
thermometer. 

THER'MO-SEOPE, n. [Gr. Sepyn, heat, and cxorew, 
to see. 

An i euthont contrived by Count Rumford for 
measuring minute differences of temperature. As 
modified by Professor Leslie, it was afterward called 
the DirreRENTIaAL THERMOMETER. Olmsted. 

THER-MO-SCOP/I€, a. Pertaining to the thermo- 
acope. 

THER MO-STAT,n. [Gr. Seppocand ictnpt.] Aself- 
acting physical apparatus for regulating temperature, 
by the unequal expansion of different metals by 
heat. Ure, 

THER-MO-STAT‘I€, a. Pertaining to the thermo- 
stat, Ure. 

THER-MO-TEN’SION, n. [Gr. Seppos, hot, and L. 
tensio, a stretching. . 

Literally, a stretching by heat. This word is ap- 
plied by Professor Johnson to a process of increasing 
the direct cohesion of wrought iron. It consists in 
heating the metal to a determinate temperature, 
generally from 500 to 600 degrees Fahrenheit, and in 
that state fhe to it, by appropriate machinery, a 
mechanical strain or tension in the direction in which 
the strength is afterward to be exerted. The degree 
of tensile force applied is determined beforehand by 
trials on the same quality of metal at ordinary at- 
te temperature, to ascertain what force 
would, in that case, have been sufficient to break the 
piece which is to be submitted to thermotension. If 
this process should succeed, it may be of great use 
in giving strength to chain cables, 

SHESE, (theez,) pron, ; pl. of Tuts; used as an adjec- 
tive or gubstitute. These is opposed to those, a8 this 
is to that; and when two persons or things, or col- 
lections of things; sre named, these refers to the 


By means of a 


TeOnpe, to set.] 

1. A position or proposition which a person ad- 
vances and offers to maintain, or which is actually 
Maintained by arguinent ; a theme; a subject; par- 
ticularly, a subject or proposition for a school or uni- 
versity exercise, or the exercise itself. 

2. In logic, every proposition may be divided into 
thesis and hypothesis, Thesis contains the thing af- 
firmed or denied, and hypothesis the conditions of 
the affirmation or negation. ICs 

3. In music, the unaccented or unpercussed purt of 
the measure, which the Greeks expressed by the 
downward beat. 

THES’MO-TUETE, 2. [Gr. Scopolerns.] A law- 
giver; a legislator; one of the six inferior archons 
THES’PI-AN, a. [from Thespis.] ‘fat Athens, 

A terin applied to tragic acting. 

THE'TA, 2 [Gr. 0.] 

The unlucky letter of the Greek alphabet, so called 
from being used by the judges in passing condemna- 
tion on a prisoner, it being the first letter of the Greek 
@uvaros, death. 

THET/I€-AL, a. [from Gr. Sercxos. 

Laid down. 

THE-UR’GI€, a. [from theurgy.] Pertaining 
THE-UR'GIE€-AL, to theurgy. 

Theurgic hymns; songs of incantation. 
THE’UR-GIST, n. One who pretends to or is addicted 
to theurgy. Hallywell, 
THE/UR-GY, n. ([Gr. Seovpy:a; Oe0s, God, and 
épyov, work.] 

Among the 


See Txzs1s,] 
More. 


ian FPlatonists, an imaginary 
science and art. @ science, it was supposed to 
have been revealed to men by the gods themselves 
in very ancient times, and to have been handed 
down traditionally by the priests. As an art, it was 
the ability, by means of certain acts, habits, words, 
and symbols, of moving the gods to impart to us 
~gactets whictsurpass <t powers of reason, to lay 
open to us uture, and to render themselves 
visible. See Jamblichus de Mysteriis Egypt, I.’c. 
26—29, Giurdodks 

THEW, (thi,) . [Sax. theaw: Gr. €8s.] 

1, Manner; custom; habit; form of behavior. 


[Mot im use. Spenser. 
2. Muscle or strength. [JVot in use, Shak. 
THEW’ED, (thiide,) a, Accustomed ; educated. [JVot 


in use. Spenser. 
FHEY, dina.) pron. pl. objective case, THem. [Sax. 
thege; Goth. thai, thaim. } : 

1. The men, the women, the animals, the things. 
It is never used adjectively, but always as a pronoun 
referring to persons, or as a substitute referring to 
things. 

They and their fathers have transgressed against ine. — Ezek, fi, 

They of Italy salute you. — Heb, xiii. 

2 teed Urey which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 

— Matt. v. 

2. It is used indefinitely, as out ancestors used 
man, and as the French use on. They say, (on dit,) 
that is, it is said by persons jndefinitely. 

THI/BLE, n. A slice; a skimmer; a spatula. [JVot 
in usé, or local.) Ainsworth, 
THICK, a. [Sax. thic, thicca; G. dick, dicht: D. dik, 

digt; Sw. tiock; Dan. tyk and digt, thick, tight; 
Gael. and Ir, tiugh; W. tew, contracted. See Class 
Dg, No. 3, 8, 10, 22, 36,57. The sense is probably 
taken from driving, forcing together, or pressing. ] 

1. Dense; not thin; as, thick vapors ; a thick fog. 

2, Inspissated 3 as, the paint is too thick. 

3. Turbid; muddy ; feculent; not clear; as, the 
water of a river is thick aflerarain. | 

4. Noting the diameter of a body; as, a piece of 
timber seven inches thick, 

My litde finger shall be thicker than my father’s loins. —1 

Kings xi. 

5. Having more depth or extent from one surface 
to its opposite than usual; as, a thick plank; thick 
cloth ; thick paper. 

6. Close ; crowded with trees or other objects ; as, 
a thick forest or wood ; thick grass ; thick corn. 

The people were gathered thick together, Locke. 

7. Frequent ; following each other in quick sué- 
cession. The shot flew thick as hail. z 
—. Favors came thick upon him, Wotton, 

( } Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, Dryden, 
~ "8, Set with things close to each other ; not easily 
pervious. 

Black was the forest, thick with beech it stood. Dryden, 


9. Not having due distinction of syllables or good 
articulation ; as, a thick utterance. He speaks too 
thick, 

10. Dull; somewhat deaf; as, thick of hearing. 

11. Intimate. [Various dia’scts.] 


THi 


an: 
thing 2s thickest. z 


Io she Yuck of the dust and stnoke he presently entered bis mes 


fee. Knollee, 
» A thicket. [JVot in use.] Drayton. 
Thick and thin; whatever is in the way. 4 
Through thick and thin she followed him. Hudibras, 
THICK, adv. Frequently ; frst. 
I hear the trampling of diick beating feete Dryden. 


2. Closely ; as, a plat of ground thick sown. 
; Norris. 
3. To a great depth, or to a thicker depth tham 
usual; as, a bed covered thick with tzn; land cov- 
ered thick with manure. 
Thick and threefold; in quick successian, or in 
great numbers. [Vot in use.] L’Estrange. 
THICK, v. i, To become thick or dense, [Not used.} 
Spenser. 
THICK’EN; (thik’n,) v. t. [Sax. thiccian.] . 
1, To make thick or dense. 
2. To make close; to fill up interstices; as, to 
thicken cloth. 
3. To make concrete ; to inspissate ; as, to thicken 
paint, mortar, or a liquid. 
4, To strengthen ; to confirm. 
And this may help to thicken other proofs. [Not used.] Shak. 
5. To make frequent, or more frequent; as, to 
thicken blows. 
G. To make close, or more close; to make more 
numerous ; as, to thicken the ranks. 
THICK’EN, (thik’n,) ». % To become thick or more 
thick ; to become dense ; as, the fog thickens. 
2. To become dark or obscure. 
Thy luster Uiickens 
‘When he shines by. Shak. 
3. To concrete ; to be consolidated ; as, the juic 
of plants thicken into wood. 
4, To be inspissated ; as, vegetable juices thicken 
as the more volatile parts are evaporated. 
5. To become close, or more close or numerous, 


The press of people thickens to the court, Dryden. 
6. To become quick and animated. 
The combat thickens, Addison. 


7. To become more numerous; to press ; to be 
crowded. Proofs of the fact thicken upon us a& 
every step. - 

THICK’EN-ED, (thik’nd,) pp. or @. Made aense, or 
more dense; made more close or compact; made 
more frequent ; inspissated. 

THICK’'EN-ING, ppr. Making dense, or more dense, 
more close, or more frequent ; inspissating. 

THICK’EN-ING, n. Something put into a liquid or 
mass to make it more thick. 

THICK’ER, a. comp. More thick. 

THICK’EST, a. superl. Most thick. 

THICKET, n. wood or collection of trees or 
shrubs closely set; as, a ram caught in a thicket. 
Gen, xxii. 

THICK’/HEAD-ED, (-hed-,) a, Having a thick skull; 
dull; stupid. 

THICK/ISH, a. Somewhat thick. : 

THICK’'LY, adv. Deeply; toa great depth. Boyle. 

2. Closely ; compactly. 

3. In quick succession. 

THICK'NESS, n. The state of being thick; dense- 
ness; density ; as, the thickness of fog, vapor, or 
clouds. 

2. The state of being concrete or inspissated ; 
consistence ; spissitude ; as, the thickness of paint or 
ered the thickness of honey ; the thickness of the 
blood. 

3. The extent of a body from side to side, or from 
surface to surface ; as, the thickness of a tree; the 
thickness of a board; the thickness of the hand; the 
thickness of a layer of earth. 

4. Closeness of the parts; the state of being 
crowded or near; as, the thickness of trees in a for- 
egt ; the thickness of a wood. 

5. The state of being close, dense, or impervious ; 
as, the thickness of shades. Addison, 

6. Dullness of the sense of hearing; want of 
quickness or acuteness ; as, thickness of hcaring. 


Sw. 
THICK’SET, a. [thick and set.] Close planted ; as, 
a thickset wood, Dryden. 


9. Having a short, thick body. 

THICK’SKIN, n. [thick and skin.] A coarse, gross 
persom: a blockhead. Entick, 
THICK’/SKULL, 2. [thick and skull.] Dullness ; or 
a dull person ; a blockhead. Entick, 
THICK/SKULL-ED, a, Dull; heavy ; stupid; slow 


to learn. 

THICK'SPRUNG, a. [thick and sprung.) Sprung up 
close together. Entick. § 

THIEF, (theef,) n.; pl. Trizves. [Sax, theof; Swe 
tiuf, D. dicf; G. deeb; Goth, thiubs ; Dan. tyv.] 

A person guilty of theft. 

1. One who secretly, unlawfully, and feloniously 
takes the goods or personal property of another. 
The thief takes the property of another privately 5 
the robber by open force, Blackstone. 
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THI 


2, One who takes the property of another wrong- 
fully, either secretly or by violence. Job xxx. 


THI 


9. Slight ; not sufficient for a covering ; as, a thin 
disguise. 


A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and £1 THIN, adv, Not thickly or closely ; in a scattered 


ainong thieves, who stripped him of bis ralinent. — Luke x 
3. One who seduces by false doctrine, John x. 
4. Ons who makes it his business to cheat and de- 
fraud , 23, a den of thieves. Matt. xxi. 
5. An excrescence or waster in the snuff of a can- 


dle. sais 
WHIEF’-CATCH-ER, zx. ont and catch.] ne 
who catches thieves, or whose business is to detect 
~thieves and bring them to justice. 
THIEF’-LEAD-ER, zn. [thief and lead.] One who 
leads, or takes or Jeads away a thief. [Nut much 


used, 

THIEF’-TAK-ER, 2. Pas and taker.] One whose 
business is to find and take thieves, and bring them 
to justice. 

THIEVE, (théve,) v. i To steal ; to practice theft. 

THIEV’ER-Y, vn. The practice of stealing; theft. 
[See Tuert.] 

Among the Spartans, thievery was a practice morally good and 
honest. South, 
2, That which is stolen. Shak. 

YHIEV'ISH, c. Given to stealing; addicted to the 

practice of theft ; as, a thievish boy. 
Or with a bnse and buisterous sword enforce 
A thisvish lving on the co:minon road. Shak. 


2. Secret; sly; acting by stealth ; as, nie pri 


utes. §) 

3. Partaking of the nature of theft; as, a thievish 

ctice, 

1EV/ISH-LY, adv. In a thievish manner; by 
theft. ; 

THIEV’ISH-NESS, n. The disposition to steal. 

2. The practice or habit of stealing, 

THIGH, (thi,) rn. [Sax. thegh, theo, or theok: D. dye; 
G. dick-bein, thick-bone. The German explains the 
word ; thigh is thick] 

That part of men, quadrupeds,and fowls, which 
is between the Jeg and the trunk. As the word sig- 
nifies, it is the thick part of the lower limbs, 

THIGH’-BONE, 2: The bone of the thigh. 


THILK, pron. [Sax. thilc.] 
The same. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
THILL, ». [Sax. thd or thill.] 


The shaft of a cart, gig, or other carringe. The 
thills are the two pieces of timber extending from 
the body of the carriage on each side of the last 
horse, by which the carflage is supported in a hori- 
Zontal position. 

THILL’/ER 
THILL’'-HORSE, 
supports them. 


n. The horse which goes be 
tween the thills or shafts, and 

In a team, the last horse. 

~ Cyc. Shak. 

WHIM’BLE, (thim’bl,) x [I know not the origin or 

rimary sense of this word. Possibly it may be 

rom thumb. In Gaelic, temeheal is a cover.]} 

3. A kind of cap or cover for the finger, usually 
anade of metal, used by tailors and seamstresses for 
@riving the needie through cloth. 

2. In sea language, an iron ring with a hollow or 
groove round its whole circumference, to receive the 
rope which is spliced about it ; used to keep the eye 
wf the rope from being chafed. Totten. 

WHAIM’BLE-RIG, x. A sleight of hand trick played 
with three small cups, shaped like thimbles, and a 

-=mall ball. 

WHIME. See Ture. 

THIN, «. [Sax. thinn, thynn; GC. ditnn; D. dun; Sw. 
guna ; Dan, tynd: W, tenau, tenew; L, tenuis; Gaelic, 
Zanadh = Russ. tonkei. Qu. Gr. orevos, narrow. It 
@ppeurs to be connected with W. ten, tan, stretched, 


eee 


extended, Gr. retvw. Qu. Ar. O93 wadana. In 


pense it is allied to Syr. Heb. Ch. and Eth. yop, but I 
know not whether the first consonant of this word 
isa prefix. See Class Dn, No. 12, 25.] 

1. Having little thickness or extent from one sur- 
face to the opposite; as, a thin plate of metal ; thin 
paper; a thin board ; a thin covering. 

. Hare; not dense; applied to fluids or soft mix- 
@ures ; a3, thin blood ; thin milk; thin air. 
In the day when the alr is mora thin, - Bacon, 

3. Not close; not crowded ; not filling the space; 
mot having the individuals that compose the thing in 
a close or compact state ; as, the trees of a forest are 
@hian: the corn or grass is thin. A thin audience in 
ehurch ts not uncommon. Important legislative 
Business should not be transacted in a thin house, 

4 Not full or well grown. : 

Beven thin enrs. —Gen, xii, 


& Blim; small ; slender; lean. A person becomes 
by disease. Some animals are naturally thin. 

@ Exile; small; finé; not full. 

Thin, hollow sounds, and lamentable screams, Dryden. 

7. Not thick or close ; of a loose texture; not im- 
pervious to the sight; as, a thin vail. 

& Not crowded or well stocked ; not abounding. 

Ferrara is very large, but extromely thin of poople. Addison. 


‘ comes, 


state ; as, seed sown thin, 
Spain is thin sown of people. Bacon. 


THIN, v.t ([Sax. thinnian; Russ, tonyus; L. tenuo. 
See AtrrenvatTeE. 

1. To make thin; to make rare or less thick; to 
attenuate ; as, to thin the bluod. ; 

2. To make less close, crowded, or numerous ; as, 
to thin the ranks of an enemy ; to thin the trees or 
shrubs of a thicket. 

3. To attenuate ; to rarefy; to make less dense; 

. aS, to thin the air; to thin the vapors. 
THIN’-OUT;». i. In geology, strata are said to thin 
out when they gradually diminish in thickness until 
they disappear. Brande, 

Having a thin skin; hence, 


THIN/-SKIN-NED, a. 
unduly sensitive. 

FHINE, pronominal adj. [Goth. theins, theina; Sax. 
thins G. dein; Fr. tiens probably contracted from 
thigen. See Tuov.] 

Thy ; belonging to thee; relating to thee; being 
the property of thee. It was formerly used for thy, 
before a vowel. 

Then thou mayest eat grapes thy fill, at dine own pleasure. — 

Dout xxi. 

But in common usago, thy is now used before a 
vowel in all cases, 

The principal use of thine now is when a verb ts 
interposed between this word and the noun to which 
it refers. I will not take any thing that is thine. 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 


glory. 
ln the following passage, thine is used asa substi- 
tute for thy righteousness, 


I will make mention of thy righteousness, even of thine only. — 
Pa. xxi. 


In some cases it is preceded by the sign of the 
possessive case, like nouns, and is then also to be 
considered as a substitute, 


If any of thine be driven out to the utmost parts of heaven, — 
ul, XXX. 


It is to be observed that thine, like thou, is nsed only 
in the solemn style. In familiar and common lan- 
guage, your and yours are always used in the singular 
nuinber as well as the plural. 

THING, z. [Sax. thing, a thing, a cause; for his 
thingon, for his cause or sake ; also, thing, and ge- 
thing, a meeting, council, or convention; thingan, 
thingtan, to hold a meeting, to plead, to supplicate ; 

thingere, an intercessor; thinguag, intercession ; G. 

ding, a thing, a court; dingen, tv go to law, to hire 

or haggle ; Dingstag, Tuesday, (thing’s day ;) beding, 
condition, clause ; dedingen, to agree, to bargain or 
contract, to cheapen ; D. ding, thing, business; din- 

en, to plead, to attempt, to cheapen ; dingbank, the 

ar; dingdagen, session-days; dinger, dingster, @ 
pleader ; dingtaal, plea; Dingsdag, Tuesday ; beding, 
condition, agreement: dedingen, to condition; Sw. 
ting, thing, cause, also a court, assizes; tinga, to 
hire, bargain, or agree; Dan. ting, a thing, affair, 
business, case, a court of justice ; tinger, to strike up 

a bargain, to haggle; tingbog, records of a court, 

(thing-book;) tingdag, the court day, the assizes; 

tinghold, jurisdiction ; tingmend, jurors, jury, (thing- 

meni) tingsag, a cause or suit at Jaw, (thing- 
sake.) The prim sense of thing, is that which 

falls, or happens, like event, from L. 

evenio. The primary sense of the root, which is tig 
or thig, is to press, urge, drive, or strain, and hence 
its application to courts, or suits at law; a seeking 
of right. We observe that Dingsday, Dingdag, in 
some of the dialects, signifies Tuesday, and this from 
the circumstance that that day of the week was, as it 
still is in some states, the day of opening courts ; 
that is, litigation day, or suitors’? day,a day of striv- 
ing for justice; or perhaps combat day, the day of 
trial by battle. This leads to the unfolding of anoth- 
er fact, Among our ancestors, Tig, or Tiig, was the 
name of the deity of combat and war, the Teutonic 

Mars ; that is, strife, combat deified. This word was 

contracted into tiw or tu,and hence Tiwes-deg or 

Tues-deg, Tuesday, the day consecrated to Tiig, the 

god of war. But it seems this is merely the day of 
commencing court and trial; litigation day. This 

Tiig, the god of war, is strife, and this leads us to the 

root of thing, which is, to drive, urge, strive. Sores, 
in Latin, is connected with reus, accused. For words 
of like signification, see Saxe and Cavsz. 

1, An event or action; that which happens or falls 
out, or that which is done, told, or proposed. This 
is the general signification of the word in the Scrip- 
tures ; as, after these things, that is, events, 

And the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, beenuse of 

his son, —Gen, xxi. 

Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said, The thing pro- 

ceedeth from the Lord, —G@en, xziv, 

And Jacob suid, All these things are against me, — Gen. xiii. 

1 will telt sen kn authority J do these things, — Matt, xxi. 

These things Fauias when ho saw his glory. —John xii, 

In learning French, choose such books as will teach you things 


as well as language. Jay w Littepage. 


’ 


Dryden. 


2. Any substance; that which is created; ahy 
3. An animal; as, every living thing s every creep 
4. A portion or part; something, 

Sui. 
6. Used of persons in contempt or disparagement, 
7 Used in a sense of honor. 

THINK, v. £3 pret. and pp. Tuovcnt, (thaut.} 
geddchtnivs, remembrance ; gedanke, thought ; nach- 
sevms to be, to set in the mind, or to draw out, as in 

For that Tam = * 

fon. I think it will rnin to-morrow. I think ‘it not 

Thou thought’st to help me. 

In pity of his misery, to dispatch | 

&. To muse ; to meditate. 

And when Peter thought thereon, be wept. — Mark xiv. 

8. To presume. 

To think on or upon s to muse on ; to meditate on. 
onan expedient that will answer the purpose, 
He thought of what you told him. I would have 

Charity thinketh no evil. —1 Cor. xiil, 
eth or methinks, and mcthought. These are genuine 
the language. Sax. “ genok thult,” satis visum est, 
He thought not much to clothe his enemies, Bilton, 

who thinks in a particular manner; as, a close 
ing; imagining: intending ; meditating. 


particular article or commodity. 
He she after this manner; ten asses laden with the good things 
ing thing. Gen. i. 

This application of che word is improper, but common 
‘Wicked men who’ understand any thing of wisdom. Tillotson. 
5. In contempt. : 

Bee, hat thi are. 
The poor thing sigh d.- item. 
T see thee here, 
Thou noble thing! Shak. 
[Sax. thincan mean; Goth. thagkyan; Sw. tycko 
and tanka; Dan, tykker and r; D. denken, to 
denkea, to ponder or meditate; Gr. dexsews Syr. and 
Ch. pos; allied to L. duco. Ve observe x» is casual, 
meditation. Class Dg, No. 9. 
1. To have the mind occupied on some subject; to 
T know, because 1 think, Dryden. 
Tee Git cok mats to be slightly thought on. Tillotson, 
best to proceed on our journey. 
Let them marry to whom they think best. — Num, xzxxvi, 
I ought to promote thee unto great honor. — Num, xxiv. 
4, To imagine ; to suppose ; to fancy. 
Bis ‘nighted Ife, Shak. 
Let tie that duinketh ho stendoth, take heed leet be fall. 8 
While Peter thought on the vision. = Acts x. 
Think much, speuk little, 
7. To consider; to deliberate. Think how thid 
thing could happen. a 
Think not to =y within vourselyes, We havo Abraham to our 
father. — Matt. iii 
If there be any virtue, if there be praise, think on these 
sakige + Dn. Wee gto aes i 
% To remember with favor. 
Think upon me, my God, for good. — Neh, v. 
sent the buoks, but I did not think of it. 
To think well of; to hold in esteera; to esteem, 
2, To believe ; to consider; to esteem, 
Nor think superfluous others’ ald. Milton 
Saxon phrases, equivalent to it seems to me, it seemed 
tome, in these expressions, me is actualty in the 
it appeared enough or sufficient; “ me thineth,” mihi 
videtur, it seems to me ; I perceive, 
To think much of; to hold in high esteem. 
To think scorn: to disdain. sth. iii. 
thinker ; a deep thinker ; a coherent thinker. 
Locke, Swift, 
2, a. Having the faculty of thought , cogitative ; 
capable of a regular train of ideas. Man is a think- 


THI 
Thos took des Hinge wtih Mosh bad eavlgscosaia ware 
in popular and vulgar language. 
I have a thing in prose, 
I'll be this abject ching no more, 
§. Things, pl. ; clothes.’ L oltognials) 7 os pats 
t 
think, and gedagt, thought ; G. dexken, to think, and 
and omitted in~the participle thought, The sense 
have ideas, or to revolve ideas in the mind. 
2. To judge; to conclude ; to hold asa settled opin- 
3. To intend. 
Exlmund, I tink, is gone 
Ke Xe 
6. To reflect ; to recollect or call to mind. 
He thought within bimself, saying, What shall I do}— Luke xif, 
9, To believe ; to esteem. 
2. To light on by meditation. He has just thoughe 
To think af; to hive ideas come into the mind. 
THINK, v. t. To conceive; to imagine. 
3. To seem or appear, as in the phrases, me think- 
dative case; almost the only instance remaining ir 
To think much ; to grudge. 
THINK’ER, n. One who thinks; but chiefly, one 
THINK’ING, ppr. Having ideas; supposing; judg- 
ing being. 
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THINK’ING, 2. Imagination ; cogitation; judgment, 
\ I heard a Lird 80 sing, 

‘Whow musie, to my thinking, pleased the king. Shak. 
YHINK’ING-LY, adv. By thought, A 
THIN'LY, edo. [from thin] In a loose, scattered 

manner; not thickly ; as, ground thinly planted with 
trees ; a country thinly inhabited. ; 
THIN’NED, pp. Made thin; made rare or less thick. 
HIN'NESS, n. The state of heing thin; smallness 
of extent from one side or surface to the oppusite ; 
as, the thinness of ice ; the thinness of a plate; the 
thinness of the skin. 

2. Tenuity ; rareness; as, the thinness of air or 
other fluid. 

3. A state approaching to fluidity, or even fluidity ; 
opposed to Srissrrupe ; as, the thinness of honey, of 
whitewash, or of paint. 

4, Exility ; as, the thinness of a point. 

5. Rareness; a scattered state; paucity; as, the 
thinness of trees in a forest ; the thianess of inhabit- 


ants. 

THIN'NING, pp?. Making thin, rare, or Jess thick ; 
attenuating. 

THIRD, os) a. [Sax. thridda; Goth. thridya; G. 
dritts; D. derde; Sw. and Dan. tredie; Fr. tiers; L. 
tertius; Gr. rocros: W. trydy.] 

The first after the second ; the ordinal of three. 
The third hour in the day, among the ancicnts, was 
nine o’clock in the morning. 

Third estate, in the British nation, is the commons ; 
pr, in the legislature, the house of commons, 

Third order, ainong the Roman Catholics, is a sort 
of religious order attached to the Franciscans, Car- 
melites, &c., composed of associates, not bouad by 
vows, but conforming, to a certain extent, to the 
general designs of the order, Brande. 

Third point, or tierce point : in architecture, the point 
of section in the vertex of an equilateral mane 

ve, 

Third rate, in navies. A third-rate ship carries 

from 64 to 80 guns. 

Third sound, in music, See the noun TurrD. * 

FHIRD, (thurd,) x, The third part of any thing. A 
man takes land and tills it for one third of the prod- 
uce, the owner taking two thirds. 

2. The sixtieth part of a second of time. 

3. In music, an interval containing three diatonic 
sounds ; the major, composed of two tones, called by 
the Greeks Ditowe, and the minor, called Hemp 
Tong, consixting of a tone and a half. 


Rouszeau. Busby. | 
THIRD!/-BSOR-OUGH, (thurd’bur-ro,) n. [third and 
borough.] 
An nnder constable. Johnson. 


THIRD'INGS, xn. ps. The third part of the corn or 
do growing on the ground, at the tenant’s death, 
ue to the lord for a heriuvt, within the manor of Tur- 
fat in Herefordshire. Cyc. 
THIRD’LY, adv. In the third place. Bacon. 
THILDS, (thurdz,) x. pl. The third part of the estate 
of a deceased husband, which, by law, the widow 
is entitled to enjoy daring ber life. New England, 
THIRL, (thurl,) v.% [Sax. thirliae.] 

To bore; to perforate. It is now written Drite 
and Turi, tae these words, and see Nostrit.] 
THIRL/ AGE, (thurl’aje,) x. In English customs, the 
right which the owner of a mill posse«ses, by contract 
or law, to compel the tenants of a certain district to 

bring all their grain to bis mill for grinding. Cyc. 
THIRST, (thurst,) x. oot thurst, thyrst; G. durst; 
D. dorst ; Sw. wrest: Dan, rst, from wr, dry; Wr 
rer, to dry, D. dorren, L. torreo, Sw. torka. 
1. A painful sensation of the throat or fauces, oc- 
easioned by the want of drink. 
Wherefore is i that thou hast brought os out of Egypt, to kill as, 
and our children, and our cattle, whh thirst ?— Ex, xvi, 
2. A vehement desire of drink. Pas, civ. 
3. A want and eager desire after any thing. 


Thiret of worldly good. Fuirfaz. 
Thirst of knowledge. Mitton, 
Thirst of praise. Granville. 
Thirst after happiness, ‘ Cheyne. 


. But for is now more generally used after thirst; 
as, a thirst for worldly honors ; a thirst fur praise. 
4. Dryness; drought. : 


The rapid curren 


with kindly 
Rose a fresh fountain, Milton. 
THIRST, (thurst,) v. % ,Sax. thyrstan: D. dorsten; 
G, dursten ; Sw. Wrsta; Van. @rster.] 
1, To experience a painful sensation of the throat 
or fauces, for want of drink. 
The people thireied thore fbr water. — Ex, xvii, 


2 To bave a vehement desire for any thing. 

My soul dhirsteth for the living God. — Pa, xIfi, 
THIRST, v. t. To want to drink ; as, to thirst blood. 
Not English.) Prior, 

n One who thirsts, 

THIRST’I-LY, adv. Ina thirsty manner, 
THIRST’I-NESS, x». [from thirsty.] The state of 
being thirsty ; thirst. Wotton. 
THIRBST’ING, ppr. Feeling pain for want of drink ; 

having eager desire. : 


through vei 
at ts nae = 


ik 
THIRST’Y, a. [from thirst.] Feeling a painful sen- 
sation of the throat or fauces, for want of drink. 
Give me a little water, for 1 am thirsty, —Judgs iv. 
I waa thirety, and ye gavo me no drink. -f Matt. xxv, 
2. Very dry ; having no moisture ; parched. 
The thirety land shall becoms springs of water. — Is, xxxv. 


3. Having a vehement desire of any thing ; as, in 
ah cote Zs, xliv. Ixv. 

THIR’TEEN, (thur’teen,) a. [Sax. threottyne; three 
and ten; Sw. tretton; G. dreyzehn; D. dertien.] 

Ten and three ; as, thirteen times. 

THIR/TEENTH, (thur’teenth,) a ([Supra.] The 
third after the tenth; the ordinal of thirteen ; as, 
the thirteenth*day of the month, 

THIR'TEENTH, (thur’teenth,) 2, In music, an inter- 
val forming the octave of the sixth, or sixth of the 
octave. Busby. 

THIR’TI ETH, (thur’te-eth,) a. [from thirty; Sax. 
thrittigotha.] 

The tenth threefold ; the ordinal of thirty ; as, the 
thirtieth day of the month. 

THIR'TY, (thur'te,) a. [Sax. thrittigs; G. dreissig; 
D. dertig.) 

Thrice ten; ten three times repeated ; or twenty 
and ten. The month of June consists of thirty days ; 
Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before 
Pharaoh. 

FHIS, definitive adjective; or substitute; pl. TueEse. 
[Sax. this; Dan. pl. disse ; Sw. dessa, desse ; G. das, 
dessen ; D. deeze, dit. 

1. This is a definitive, or definitive adjective, de- 
noting something that is present or near in place or 
Aime, or something just mentioned. Is this your 
younger breitey? What trespass is this which ye 
have committed ? 

igre sin, thie man or his parents, that he was born blind? — 

obn ix, 

Whoen they heard thie, they were pricked to the heart, — Acts i, 

Tn the Jatter passage, this is a substitute for what 
had preceded, viz , the discourse of Peter just deliv- 
ered. In like manner, this often represents a word, a 
sentence, or clause, or aseries of sentences or events, 

In come Cases, it refers to what is future, or to be 
iminediately related. 

But know dia, that if the gool man of the house had known So 
what watch the thief would come, he would have watched, 
and would not have suilered his hous: to be broken up, — 
Matt. xxiv. 

Here this refers to the whole subsequent member 

of the sentence. 

2. By this, is used elliptically for by this time; as, 
by this the mail has arrived. 

8. This is used with words denoting time past; as, 
Ihave taken no enuff for this month ; and ofter with 
plural words. I have not wept this forty years. 

In this case, this, in the singular, refers to the 
whole term of time or period; this periud of forty 


4. This is opposed to that. [years, 
This way and thal the wavering sails they bond, Pope. 
A body of this or that denomination is produced, Boyle. 


He rtd and that, in this use, denote difference indef- 
ely. 

5. When this and that refer to different things be- 
fore expressed, this refers to the thing last men- 
tioned, and that to the thing first mentioned. [See 
Tuesz.] 

Thelr judgment in thie we may not, and in that we need not, 

follow. Hooker. 

6. It is sometimes opiposed to other. 

Consider the arguments which the author had to write thie, or to 

design the other, before you arraign him. Dryden, 
THIS’TLE, (this’!,) x. [Sax. thistel ; G. and D. distel; 
8w. tistel.] : 

The common name of numerous prickly plants of 
the class Syngenesia, and severnl genera; as the 
common corn thistle, or Canada thistle; the spear 
thistle ; the milk thistle, of the genus Carduus; the 
blessed thistle, of the genus Centaurea; the globe 
thistle, of the genus Ezhinops; the cotton thistle, of 
the genus Onopordon; and the sow thistle, of 
the genus Sonchus. The name is also given to other 
prickly plants not of the classy Syngenesia; as the 
fuller’s thistle or teasel, of the genus Dipsacus, and 
the nielon thistle, and torch thistle, of the genus 
Melocactus, Lee. Bigelow. 

One species of thistle (Carduus arvensis) grows 
in fields among grain, and is extremely troublesome 
to farmers. Itis called in America the Canava Tu1s- 
71.5, 98 it first appeared in Canada, where it was prob- 
ably introduced from France, a3 it abounds in Nor- 
mandy, and also in England. A larger species in 
America (Carduus lanceolatus) is indigenous, but 
it spreads slowly, and gives no trouble. 

Thorus also and thistles shall k bring forth to thee. —Gen. iil, 


The thistle is the national emblem of Scotland.- 


Brande. 
THIS’TLY, (this/ly,) a, Overgrown with thistles; 


as, thistly ground. 
PHIFH’ER, adv. [Sax. thider, thyder.] 
1, To that place ; opposed to Hiceaes 


This clty la near; ©, let me escape thither. —Gen, xix. 
Where I am, thi ye can not come, — John vil. 


THO 


2, To that end or point. ie 

Hither and thither ; to this place and to that; ond 
way and another. 

FHIFH’ER-TO, adv. To that point; so far. [Not & 


use. 
PHIFH’ER-WARD, adv. [thithertand ward.) Te 
ward that place, ‘ 


abe aoe ask the way to Zlon, with thelr faces thitherward, 
er k 


HO; a contraction of Tuovem [See THouau.] 
2 Tho, for Sax. thonne, teAi * Wot in use.] 
’ Spenser. 
THOLE, x. [Sax. thol; Ir. and Graelic, dula, a pin or 


peg. 
1. A pin inserted into the gunwale of a boat, to 
keep the oar in the row-lock, when used in rowing. 
Mar. Dict. 
2. The pin or handle of a scythe-snath. 
THOLE, w. t, [!Sax. tholian; Goth. thulan; G. and 
D. dulden; Sw. tla: L. tollo, tolero.} 
To bear; tueudure; toundergo. [Obs.] 


THOLE, v.% [Supra.] To wait. [Local.} 
THOLE, xn, [L, tholus.] 
abe used, or local.] 


The roof of a temple. 
THOL/O-BATE, x. [Gr. Soros and Bacvm, Bacrs.] 


The substructure on which a dome or cupola rests ; 
aterm proposed by Mr. Hosking. Gloss. of Archit, 
THO-MA'AN,) 2. Aname given in Europe to the 
THO’ MITE, { ancient church of Christians estab- 

lished on the Malabar coast of India, and thought to 
have been orginally founded by St. Thomas. 
Brande. 
THO/MA-ISM, ) n. The doctrine of St. Thomas Aqui- 
THO’MISM, nas with respect to predestination 
and grace. 


THO'MIST, zn. A follower of Thomas Aquinas, in 
Opposition to the Scotists. 

THOM'SOK-ITE, (tom/sun-,) x. [from Thomsen.] A 
mineral of the zeolite family, occurring generally in 
masses of a radiated structure, and glassy or vitreous 
luster. It consists of silica, alumina, and lime, with 
some soda, nnd 14 per cent. of water. 

The mineral Comptonite is identical with this spe- 
cies, Dana. 

THONG, zn. [Sax. thoang.]} 

A strap of leather, used for fastening any thing. 


And nails for loosened spears, and thongs for shields, provide. 
~ Dryden, 


\ 
THOR,2. In Scandinavian mythology, the son of Odim. 
and Freya, and the deity that presided over all misr- 
chicvous spirits in the clements. This deity wat 
considered the god of thunder. From his name, 
Thor, we have Thursday, and from his attribute as 

d of thunder, the Germans have their Donnerstag. 
Jee THurspDay. Brande. 

THO-RAC'l€, (tho-ras/ik,) a. [L. thorar, the breast. ] 

Pertaining to the thorax or breast; as, the thoracic: 
arteries. Cure. 

The thoracic duct, is the trink of the absorbent 
vessels. It runs up along the spine from the recep- 
tacle of the chyle to the Jeft subclavian vein, in 
which it terminates, Cyc. Parr. 

THO-RAC‘IES, n. pl. In ichthyology, an order of bony 
fishes, respiring by means of gills only. the character 
of which is, that the bronchia ore ossiculated, and 
the ventral fins are placed underneath the thoraz, or 
benenth the pectoral fins. Linneus. Cyt, 

THO’RAL, a. [L. torus.] A ae 

Pertaining to a bed. Ayliffs.™ 

THO’RAX, n. [L.] In anatomy, that part of the 
human skeleton which consists of the bones of the 
chest; also, the cavity of the chest. Cyc. « 

2. In entomology, the second segment of insects ; 
that part of the body between the head and the ab. 
domen. 

3. A breastplate, cuirass, or corselet, 

THO’RI-A, 22. A white, earthy substance, obtained 

THO-RI'NA, by Berzelius, in 1829, from the min, 
eral called thorite, It is an oxyd of thorium. 

THO’/RITE, 2. A massive and compact mineral, 
found in Norway, and resembling gadolinite. It con- 
tains 58 per cent. of the rare earth thoria, combined 
with silica. Dana. 

THO’RI-UM, }7. The metallic base of thoria. It 

THO-RI/NUM. is of a grayish color, w e& »s 

THORN, 2. (Sax. thorn; G. dorn; D. docrna; Dam 
torne; Slav. tern; Goth. thaurnus; W. draen. Quy 
® ees the latter contracted from the Gaelic dreagu 

um : 

1. A tree or shrub armed with spines, or sharp, ligs, 
neous shoots ; as, the black thorn, white thorn, huwy 
thorn, buckthorn, &c. The word is sometinies ins 
correctly applied to a bush with prickles; as, a rose 
on a thorn, 

2, Asharp, ligneous, or woody shoot from the #tem 
of a tree or shrub; a sharp process from the woody 
part of a plant; a spine. Thorn differs from 

ickle; the latter being applied to the sharp points 
issuing from the bark of a plant, and not attached to 
the wood, as in the rose and bramble. But, in com. 
non usage, thorn is applied to the prickle of the rose. 
and, in fact, the two words are used promiscuously,! 
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ug 


THO, 

* 3, Any thing troublesome. 
the flesh. 2 Cor. xii, Mum. xxxiii. 

4, In Scripture, great ditficulties and impediments. 


I wi'l hedge up thy way with tiorns, — Hos, i. 


5, Worldly cares ; things which prevent the growth 
of good principles. Matt. xiii, 
4THORN’-AP-PLE, (-ap-pl,) n. [thorn and apfte.] An 
annual plant of the genus Datura; a popular name 
of the Datura Stramonium and Datura Tatula. 


Bigelow. 
"THORN'BACK, n. [thorn and back.] A fish of the 
ray kind, which has prickles on its back. Cyc. 


THORN’-BUSH, n. shrub that produces thorns. 

THORN‘BUT, 2x. A fish, a burt or turbot. 

Ainsworth. 

THORN’-HEDGE, n. [thorn and hedge] A hedge 
or fence consisting of thorn. 

THORN'LESS, a. Destitute of thorns; as, a thornless 
shrub or tree, Muhlenberg. 

THORN’-SET, a. Set with thorns. 

THORN’Y, a. Full of thorns or spines ; rough with 
thorns ; as, a thorny wood; a thorny tree; a thorny 
diadem or crown. Dryden. Ralegh. 

2. Troublesome; vexatious; harassing 3 perplex- 
‘ing: a8, thorny care ; the thorny path of vice. 

3. Sharp; pricking; vexatious ; as, thorny point 
4 ak. 

THORN’Y REST’-HAR-ROW, 2. A plant. Cyc. 

THORN/Y-TRE/FOIL, x. A prickly plant of the 
genus Fagonia. Lee. 

THOR'OUGH, (thur’ro.) a. [Sax. thurh; G. durch: 
D. door. In these languages, the word is a preposi- 
tion ; but as a preposition, we write it through. (See 
this word.)° It is evidently from the root of door. 
which signifies a passage, and the radix of the word 
signifies to pass. } . 

1. Literally, passing through or to the end; hence, 
complete ; perfect ; as, a thorough reformation ; thor- 
ough work ; a thorough translator ; a thorough pce 

ETe 

2. Passing through; as, thorough lights in a house. 

Bacon. 

THOR/OUGH, (thur’ro,) prep. From side to side, or 
from end to end. 

2, By means of, [Wot now used.] [See Turoven.] 
THOR'OUGH, (thur’ro,) n. An inter-furrow between 
two ridges, Cyc. 
THOR'GOUGH-BASE, (thur’ro-bise,) n. [thorough 

and base, 

In music, an accompaniment to a continued base 
by figures, [See Basg, x., No. veal 

ai gee te (thur’ro-bred,) a. [thorough 
and bred, 

1, In horsemanship, bred from the best blood, as 
horses. 

2, Completely bred or accomplished. 

Denke UGII-FARE, (thur’ro-fare,) n. [thorough and 

‘are, 

1. A passage through; a passage from one street 
or opening to another; an unobstructed way. 

Power of passing. Milton. 

TIHOR/OUGH-GG-ING, a. Going all dongs. ¢ 

rving. 

THOR’'OU6II-LIGHT-ED, (thur’ro-Itt-ed,) a, Aterm 
applied to a room which has windows on opposite 
sides, Guilt. 

THOR'OUGH-LY, (thur’ro-le,) adv. Fully; entirely; 
completely ; as,a room thoroughly swept ; a business 
thoroughly performed, Let the matter be thoroughly 
vitals let every part of the work be thoroughly fin- 


shed. o 

THOR'OUGH-NESS, (thur’ro-ness,) n Complete- 
ness; perfectness Stowe. 

THOR/OUGH-PAC-ED, (thur’ro-paste,) a. [thorough 
and paced.] Perfect in what is undertaken ; com- 
plete ; going all lengths; as, a thorough-paced tory or 
whig. Swift. 

TTHOR'OUGH-SPED, oath eid a, [thorough and 
sped. Fully accomplished ; thorough-paced. Swift. 

THOR'OUEH-STITCH, (iiue'Po-stioh adv. [thor- 
ough and stitch.) Fully; completely ; going the 
whole length of any business. [Vot elegant.] 

I’ Estrange, 

SHOR’OUGH-WAX, (thur’ro-wax,) . [thorough and 

waz.) An umbelliferous plant of the genus Bupleu- 


rum. ee 

*yYHOR!/OUGII-WORT, (thur’ro-wurt,) n. The popu- 
lar name of a plant, the Eupatorium perfoliatum, 
also called Bongszrt, a native of North America, It 
is medicinal, 

"KHORP, Sax. thorpe: D. dorp; G. dorf: Sw. and Dan. 
torp; W. trev: Gaelic, Ir. treabh;: L, tribus, The 
‘word in Welsh signifies, a dwelling-place, a home- 
siead, a hamlet, a town. When applied to a single 
house, it answers to the Sax. ham, a house, whence 
hamlet and home. In the Teutonic dialects, it denctes 
a village. The primary sense is, probably, a house, 
a habitation, from fixedness ; hence, a hamlet, a vil- 
fage, a tribe; as in rude ages the dwelling of the 
wead of a family was soon surrounded by the 
cdhouses of his children and descendants. In our 
Janguage, it occurs now only in names of places 
aud persons, 


CHO, 


St. Paul had a thorn in; FHOSE, pron.: pl. of THat; as, those men ; those tem- 


ples. When those and these are used in reference to 

two things or collections of things, those refers to the 

first-mentioned, as these does to the Jast-mentioned. 
See Tuesez, and the example there eine) 

THOTH, n. Among the ancient Egyptians, the god of 
eloquence, and supposed to be the inventor of wri- 
ting and philosophy. He corresponded to the Mer- 
cury of the Romana. 

FHOU, pron.; in the obj. Tuer. [Sax. thu; G. Sw. 
and Dan. du; L. Fr. It. Sp. Port. and Russ. tu; Sans. 
tuam., The nominative case is probably contracted, 
for in the oblique cases it is in Sw. and Dan. dig, in 
Goth. thuk, Sax. thec. So in Hindoo, tuin the nom- 
inative makes in the dative tuko; Gipsy, tu, tuke. 
In Russ. the verb is tukayu, to thou. 

The second personal pronoun, in the singular 
number; the pronoun which is used in addressing 
persons in the solemn style. 

Art thou he that should come ?— Matt. xi. 
I will fear no evil, for chou art with me. — Ps. xxiii. 

Thou is used only in the solemn style, unless in 
bat Alora language and by the Quakers. 

FHOU, v.t. To treat with familiarity. 

If thou toueat him some thrice, it shall not be amiss. Shak. 


FHOU, v.i. To use thou and thee in discourse. 

FHOUGH, (thd,) v. % [Sax. theah; Goth. thauk; G. 
doch; Sw. dock; D. and Dan. dog. This is the im- 
perative of a verb; Ir. daighim, to give, D. dokken. 

1. Grant; admit; allow. ‘If thy brother be 
waxen poor, thou shalt relieve him ; yea, though he 
be astranger.”? Grant or admit the fact that he isa 
stranger, yet thou shalt relieve him. Lev, xxv. 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him, — Job xiii. 


That is, grant or admit that he shall slay me, yet 
will I trust in him. 


Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpunished. 
— Prov. xi, 


That is, admit the fact that the wicked unite their 
strength, yet this will not save them from punish- 
ment. 

Not that J 20 affirm, though so it seem. Milton. 


That is, grant that it seems so, yet I do not so af- 


2. Used with as. 
To vine wae three branches, and it was ae though it budded. 
a. x1. 

80 we use as if; it was as if it budded; and ¢f is 
gif, give. The appearance was like the real fact, if 
admitted or true. 

3. It is used in familiar language, at the end of a 
sentence. 

A good cause would do well chough. Dryden, 

This is generally or always elliptical, referring to 
some expression preceding or understood. 

4, It is compounded with all in AutHouex, which 


gee. 

THOUGHT, (thawt,) pret. and pp. of Triwx. 

THOUGHT, (thawt,) x. [Primarily the passive parti- 
ciple of think, supra; Sax. theaht.] 

1, Properly, that which the mind thinks. Thought 
is either the act or operation of the mind, when at- 
tending to a particular subject or thing, or it is the 
idea consequent on that operation. We say a man’s 
thoughts are employed on government, on religion, 
on trade or arts ; or his thoughts are employed on his 
dress or his means of living. By this we mean that 
the mind is directed to that particular subject or ob- 
ject; that is, according to the literal import of the 
verb think, the mind, the intellectual part of man, is 
set upon such an object, it holds it in view or con- 
templation, or it extends to it, it stretches to it. 

Thought can not be superadded to matter, so as in any sense to 

render it true that inatter can become cogitative, wight. 


2. Idea; conception. I wish to convey my thoughts 
to another person. I employ words that express my 
thoughts, so that he may have the same ideas ; in this 
case, our thoughts will be alike. 

3. Fancy ; conceit; something framed by the im- 
agination. ri 

Thoughts come crowding in 80 fast upon me, that my only diffi. 

culty is to chcose or reject, Dryden, 

4. Reflection ; particular consideration. 


Why do you keep alone, 
Using thoge thoughts which ehould have died 


‘With them they think on? Shak. 
5. Opinion ; judgment. 
Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his thoughts. Pope, 


6. Meditation ; serious consideration. 

Pride, of all others the most dangerous fault, 

Proceeds from want of sense or want of thought. Koscommon, 

7. Design ; purpose. F 

All their thoughts are against me for evil.—Ps. Ivi, xzxzill, 
Jer, xxix. 

8. Silent contemplation. 

9. Solicitude; care; concern, 


Hawis was put in trouble, and died with thought 
before Nae came to an end, y' Chee age 


Shak. 


‘THOUGHT’LESS-LY, adv. 


THR 


10. Inward reasoning; the workings of cou- 
science. 
Their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another, — Rom, ii, 
11. A sinall degree or quantity , as, a thought long- 
er; a thought better. [Wot in use.| Hooker. Sidney, 
To take thought; to be solicitous or anxious, 


Matt. vi. 

THOUGHT'FUL, a. Full of thought ; contemplative ; 
enibleyed in meditation; as, a man of thoughtfub 
mind. 

2. Attentive ; careful; having the mind directed 
to an object ; as, thoughtful of gain. Philips, 

3. Promoting serious thought ; favorable to musing 
or meditation. 


War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades, Pops. 
4. Anxious ; solicitous, 
Around her crowd distrust, and doubt, and fear, a 
And thoughtful foresight, and tormenting care. § Pricr, 


THOUGHT’FUL-LY, adv. With thought or consid 
eration ; with solicitude. 


THOUGHT’IYJL-NESS, nx. Deep meditation. 
B 
2. Serious attention to spiritual concerns. 


3. Anxiety ; solicitude. 
THOUGHT’LESS, a. Heedless ; careless; negligent. 


Thoughiless of the future. Rogers. 
2. Gay ; dissipated. 
3. Stupid; dull. 
Thoughtess as monarch oaks that shade the plain. Dryden, 


Without thought, care- 
lessly ; stupidly. ‘art 

THOUGHT’ LESS-NESS, n. Want of thought ; heed- 
lessness; carelessness; inattention. 

THOUGHT'-SICK, a. ‘thought and sick.] Rneasy 


with reflection. 
THOU’SAND, a. {[Sax. thusend; Goth, thusund; G. 
tausend ; D. duizend; Sw. tusend; Dan, tusind.] 
1. Denoting the number of ten hundred. 
2. Proverbially, denoting a great number indefi- 


nitely. It is a thousand chances to one that you suc- 


ceed. 
THOU'SAND, n. The number of ten hundred. . 

A thoueand shall fall at thy side, and ten thoueand at thy right 

hand. — Ps, xci. 

Thousand is sometimes used plurally, without the 
plural termination, as in the passage above, ten thou- 
sand: but it often takes the plural termination. In 
jorer times, how many thousands perished by fam- 

ne! 

THOU’SAND-FOLD, a. Multiplied by a thousand. 

THOU’SANDTH, a. The ordinal of thousand ; as, the 
thousandth part of a thing; also, proverbially, very 
numerous. 

THOU’SANDTH, vn. The thousandth part of any 
thing ; as, two thousandths of a tax. 

THOWL. See Tuore. 

THRACK, v.¢ To load or burden. [Not in use.] 

South, 


TERALL, n. (Sax. thrall, a stave or servant; Dan. 
trel; Sw. tral; Ice. troel ; Ir. trail; Gaelic, trail.) 


1. A slave, 
2. Slavery. [Obs.] 
THRALL, v.t Toenslave. [Obs.] [Enturaze is in 


use. 
THRALL’DGM, (thrawl'dum,) 2. [Dan. treldom. 
Slavery; bondage ; a state of servitude, he 
Greeks lived in thralldom under the Turks nearly 
four hundred years, 
He shall rule, and she In thralidom live, 
[This word is in good use } wiry 
THRAL’'LESS, a. Having no thralls. 
THRA'NITE, n. (Gr. Spaverns.] 

The uppermost of the three classes of rowers in 
an Athenian trireme. Brande. 
THRAP’PLE, (thrap’pl,) zx. The windpipe of an an- 
imal. [Not an English word.) Scott, 
THRASH, v. t. [Sax. tharscan, or therscan: G. dreg- 
chen; D, dorschen; Sw. trvska;s Ice. therskia. It is 
written THrasu or TuresH. The common pronun- 

Ciation is thrash.] 
1, To beat out grain from the husk with a flail; 
as, to thrash wheat, rye, or oats, 
2. To beat Indian corn off from the cob or spike; 
as, to thrash maize. 
3. To beat soundly with a stick or whip; to drub. 
Shak. 


a 
THRASH, »v. & To practice thrashing; to perform 
epi of thrashing; as,a man who thrashes 
well. 
2. To labor ; to drudge 


I rather would be Movius, thrash for rhymes, 
Like bis, the scorn aod scandal of the times, Dryden, 


THRASH‘ED, (thrasht,) pp» Beaten out of the husk 
or off the ear. 
2. Freed from the grain by beating. 
THRASH’ER, nz. One who thrashes grain. 
2. The fox-shark or sea-fox, Alopias Vulpes, a 
large species of shark. 5 
3. Brown thrasher; an American singing-bird of 
the thrush family, Turdus rufus; the brown thrusl 
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THRASH'ING, ppr. Beating out of the husk or off| ration of a purpose to inflict evil on a 


the ear; beating soundly with a stick or whip. , 
THRASIUING, x. The act of beating out grain with 
a flail; a sound drubbing. 


THR 


rson or 
country, usually for sins and offenses. The proph- 
ets are filled with God?s-threatenings against the re- 
bellious Jews, Acts iv. 


THRASH'TING-FLOOR, 2. [thrask and floor.] A| THREAT’EN-ING-LY, (thret’n-ing-le,) adv. Witha 


floor or area on which grain is beaten out. Dryden. 


threat or menace; in a threatening manner. Shak. 


THRASH/ING-MA-CHYNE’, (-sheen’,) x. [thrash and | THREAT’FYL, (thret/ful,) a. Full of threats; hav- 


machine.] A machine or apparatus for separating 

grain from the straw. Brande. 
THRA-SON'IE-AL, a. [from Téraso, a boaster in old 

comedy.] 

1. Boasting; given to bragging. 

2. Boastful ; implying ostentatious display. Shak, 
THRA-SON'I€-AL-LY, adv. Boastfully. Johnson. 
THRAVE, x. [Sax. draf, a drove. 

f  Adrove; aherd. [Wot in wt) 
(THRAVE, x. [W dreva, twenty-four ; drev, a bundle 
or tie. 

_ 1. The number of two dozen. 

2. Twenty-four (in some places, twelve) sheaves 
of wheat. [Worth of Englaxd.] Halliwell, 
TIIREAD, (thred,) n. [Sax. thred, thred; D. draad ; 

Sw. trad; Dan. traad; probably from drawing.] 

1. A very small twist of flax, wool, cotton, silk, 
or other fibrous substance, drawn out to considera- 
ble léngth. 

2. The filament of a flower. 


Botany. 


3..The filament of any fibrous substance, as of THREE/-CELL-ED, a, 


bark. 

4. A fine filament or Jine of gold or silver. 

5. Alir-threads ; tkgp fiae, white filaments which 
are seen floating in air in summer, the produc- 
tion of spiders, 

6. Something coftinued in a long course or tenor; 

the thread of a discourse, Burnet. 
. The prominent gpiral part of a screw. 
THREAD, (thred,) v.t. To pass a thread through the 
eye ; as, to thread a needle. 

2. To pass or pierce through, as a narrow way or 
channel. 

A They would not thread the gates. - Shak, 

Heavy trading ships — th-eading the Bosphorus. ~ Mitford. 

THREAD’BARE, a. [thread and bare.] Worn to 
the naked thread; having the nap worn off; as, a 
threadbare coat ; threadbare clothes. ° 
i Spenser. Dryden. 

2. Worn out; trite; hackneyed ; used till it has 
Host its novelty or interest ; as, a threadbare subject ; 
stale topics and threadbare quotations. Swift. 

*Y HREAD/BARE-NESS, n. The state of being thread- 
bare or trite. : 

THREAD’EN, (thred’n,) a. Made of thread ; as, 
threaden sails. [Little uscd. Shak, 

THREAD/-SHAP-ED, (thred’shapt,) a. In botany, fili- 


form. 
THREAD’Y, (thred’e,) a. Like thread or filaments; 
slender. Granger. 

2. Containing thread. Dyer, 

THRGEAP, v.t. [Sax. threapian, or rather threagan.] 

To chide, contend, or argue. [Local.] Ainsworth. 

THREAT, (thret,) n. ’[Sax. threat. See the verb. 

A menace; denunciation of ill; declaration of an 
intention or determination to inflict punishment, 
loss, or pain on another. 

There is no terror, Cassius, In your threats. Shak. 


THREAT, (thret,) v. % To threaten, which see. 

Threat is used only in poetry. ryden. 

THREAT'EN, (thret’n,) v. t. [Sax. threatian, from 
threat. But threat appears to be contracted from 
threagan, which is written also threawian; D. drei- 
gen; G. drohen; Dan. tretter, to chide, to scold, dis- 
pute, wrangle.] 

1. To declare the purpose pf inflicting punish- 
ment, pain, or other evil on another, for some sin or 
offense ; to menace. God threatens the finally im- 
penitent with everlasting banishment from his pres- 
ence. 

2. To menace; to terrify or attempt to terrify by 
menaces ; as for extorting money. To send threat- 
ening letters is a punishable offense. 

3. To charge or enjoin with menace, or with im- 
plied rebuke ; or to charge strictly. 

Let us straitly freaten them, that they speak henceforth to no 

man in this name. — Acts iv, 

4. To menace by action ; to present the appearance 
of coming evil; as, rolling:billows threaten to over- 
whelim us. 

5. To exhibit the appearance of something evil or 

. unpleasant approaching ; as, the clouds threaten us 

with rain or a storm. 

THREAT'EN-ED, (thret’/nd,) pp. or a. Menaced 
with evil. 

THREAT’EN-ER, (thret'n-er,) x. One that threatens. 

L . Ne 

THREAT’EN-ING, (thret'n-ing,) ppr. Menacing ; de- 
nouncing evil, 

2. a, Indicating a threat or menace; as, a threat- 
ening look. 

3. Indicating something impending ; as, the weath- 
er is threatening ; the clouds have a threatening as- 


ct. 
THREAT'EN-ING, (thret/n-ing,) 2. The act of men- 
acing; a menace; a denunciation of evil, or decla- 
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ing a menacing appearance ; minacioup. 
THREE, a. [Sax. threo, thri, thry, and thrig; Sw. 

and Dan. tre; G. drei; D. drie: Fr. trois ;' It. tre; 

Sp. and L. tres; Gael. and W. tri; Gipsy, fre; Gr. 

Types + Sans. treja, tri. JT know not the las¢ radical, 

nor the primary sense of three. Owen, in his Welsh 

Dictionary, suggests that it signifies jized, fen, But 

see Exraicatgand Trick. It is probably teutracted 

from thrig.] 

1, Two and one 
I offer thee three things. —2 Sam, xx 


2. It is often used, like other adjectives, without 
the noun to which it refers, 
Abishai — attained not unto the first three, —2 Sam, xxiii. 
3. Proverbially, a small number. 


Awny, thou three-inched fool. 
jf believe obsolete.] 


THREE’-€AP’SOL-ED, a. Tricapsular; having three 
capsules. 


Spenser. 


Shak. 


Trilocular ; having three 

cells. 

THREE’-€LEFT, a. Trifid; being thrice cleft. 

THREE’-COR-NER-ED, a. [three and corner.) Hav- 
ing three corners or angles; as, a three-cornered hat. 


2. In botany, having three prominent, longitudina. 


angles, as a stem. Martyn. 
THREE'-EDG-ED, (-ejd,) a. Having three edges. 
THREE/-FLOW-EK-ED, a. [three and flower.] Bear- 

ing three flowers together. ‘artyn. 
THREE’FOLD, a. fthrte and fold.] Three-double ; 

consisting of three ; or thrice repeated ; as, threefold 

justice. Ralegh. 

A threefold cord la not quickly broken, — Eccles, iv. 


Senne SEALED, a, Tricoccous; having three 
ernels, 
THREE!-LEAF-ED, (-leeft,) a. [three and leaf.] Con- 
sisting of three distinct leaflets. Martyn. 
THREE’-LOB-ED, a. [three and lobe.] A three-lobed 
leaf is one that is divided to the middle into three 
parts, standing wide from each other, and having 
convex margins. Martyn. 

THREE’-NERV-ED, a. [three and nerve.] A three- 
nerved leaf has three distinct vessels or nerves run- 
ning longitudinally without branching. Martyn. 

THREE’-PART-ED, a. [three and parted.) Tripar- 
tite. A three-parted leaf is divided into three parts 
down to the base, but not entirely separate. 


Martyn, 
THREE’PENCE, (thrip’ense,) n. [three and pence.] 
A small silver coin of three times the value of a 


penny. Shak. 
THREE’'PEN-NY, (thrip/en-ne,) a Worth three 
ence only ; mean. 
THREE/-PET-AL-ED, a. [three and petal.] Tripet- 
alous ; consisting of three distinct petals ; as a corol. 
Botany. 
THREE/-PILE, xn. [three and pile.] An old name 


for good velvct. Shak. 
THREE’-PIL-ED, a. Set with a thick pile.  [ Obs.] 
Shak. 


THREE’-PLY, a. [three and Fr. plier, L. plico.] 
Threefold ; consisting of three thicknesses, as cloth 
or carpeting. 
THREE’-POINT-ED, a. Tricuspidate ; having three 
lengthened points ending in a bristle. 
THREE’-RIB-BED, a, Having three ribs, 


THREE/SCORE, a. [three and score.) Thrice 
twenty ; sixty; as, threescore years. 

THREE’-SEED-ED, a. [three and seed.] _ Having 
three seeds; as, a three-seeded capsule. Botany. 


THREE/-SID-ED, a. [three and side.] Having three 
plane sides; as, a three-sided stem, leaf, petiole, 
eduncle, scape, or pericarp. Martyn. 
THREE/-VALV-ED, a. [three and valve.] Trival- 
vular; consisting of three valves; opening with 
three valves; as, a three-valved pericarp. 
THRENE, xn. [Gr. Spnvos.] [Lee Martyn. 
Lamentation. [Wot used. 
THRE-NET'I€, a. Sorrowful; mournful. Shak. 
THREN'O-DY, x. [Gr. Spnvos, lamentation, and wdn, 


e. 
A song of lamentation. Herbert. 
THRESH, wv. t% To thrash. [See Turasn.] The 
latter is the popular pronunciation, but the word is 
written TurasH or Turesn, indifferently. [See the 
derivation and definitions under THrasx.] 
THRESHW’ER, 2. A thrasher, which see. 
THRESH/OLD, 2. (Sax. thrarscwald; G. thitrschwelle ; 
Sw. troskel ; Ice. throsulldur. The Saxon and Swedish 
words seem by their orthography to be connected with 
thrash, thresh, and the last syllable to be wald, wood ; 
but the German word is obviously compounded of 
thir, door, and schwelle, sill; door-sill.] 
1, The door-sill; the plank, stone, or pieco of 
timber which lies at the bottom or under a door, par- 


THR 


ticularly of a dwelliny-house, church, temple, or th 
like; hence, entrance ; gate; door. 3 
'. 2, Entrance ; the place or point of entering or be- 
laning. He is now at the thresheld of his. argu- 
ment. F 
Many men that stumble at the threshdid. 
THREW, (thri,) pret. of Turow. 
THRICE, ado. [from three; perhaps three and Bab 
vice + or a change of Fr. tiers.] 
1. Three tiines, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. — Matt. xxvfe 
2. Sometimes used by way of amplification ; very3 
Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you f 
Yo pardon ine, Shak. 
THRICE’-FA-VOR-ED, a, Favored thrice; highly 
favored. Irving. 
THRID, v.t. [W. treiziaw, to penetrate; treidiaw, ¢ 
course, to range.] 
To slide through @ narrow passage ; to slip, shoo® 
or run through, as a needle, bodkin, or the like. ‘ 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair, y Pope= 


Shak. 


THRID’DED, pp. Slid through. 
Bienes ppr. Sliding through; causing to pass 
through. 


THRIFT, x. [from thrive.] Frugality; good huss 
bandry ; economical management in regard to prop~ 
erty. 

Tho rest — willing to fall to thrift, prove very goed husbands. 
Spenser. 
2. Prosperity ; success and advance in the acqui- 
ition of property ; increase of worldly goods; gain. 
T have a mind preaages me auch thrift, Shak. 
3. Vigorous growth, as of a plant. 
4. In botany, a name of several species of flowering 
plants of the genera Statice and Armeria. Loudon, 
THRIFT'I-LY, adv. Frugally ; with parsimony. 
2 With increase of worldly goods, 

THRIi I'I-NESS, n. Frugality; good husbandry ; 
as, thriftiness to save ; thriftiness in preserving one’s 
own. Wotton, Spenser. 

2. Prosperity in business ; increase of property. 

THRIFT’LESS, a. Having no frugality or good 
management ; profuse ; extravagant ; not thriving. 


Shak. 
THRIFT’LESS-LY, adv. Without thriving; extravs 


agantly, - 
THRIFT’LESS-NESS, », A state of being thriftlesss 
THRIFT’Y, a. Frugal; sparing ; using economy ard 
good management of property. 3% 
Tam glad he has so much youth and vigor left, of which he has 
not been thrifty, Suit. 
2. More generally, thriving by industry and fru- 
gality ; prosperous in the acquisition of worldly 
goods ; increasing in wealth; as, a thrifty farmer of 
mechanic. 
3. Thriving; growing rapidly or vigorously ; as @ 
lant. SS 
? 4, Well husbanded. 


I have five hundred crowns, 


The thrifty hire I saved under your father, Shak. 
THRILL, x. [See the verb.] A drill. 
2 Awarbling. [See Tritt.] 
3. A breathing place or hole. Herbert. 


4, A thriiling sensation ; as, a thrill of horror. 
THRILL, v.t [Sax. thyrlian, thirlian; D. drillen, to 
drill, to bore; ¢trillen, to shiver, pant, quaver; G. 
drillen, to drill; triller, a shake ; trillern, to trill; Dan. 
driller, to bore, to drill; trilder, Sw. trilla, to roll; 
Dan. trille, a trill; W. troliaw, ta troll or roll; all 
prokshiy of one family, from the root of roll. See 
RILL, 
1 ra) bore; to drill; to, perforate by turning 2 
gimlet or other cimilar instrument. = 
But in the literal sense, Dritt is now chiefly o 
wholly used. Spenser used it literally in the claus 
% with thrilling point of iron brand.” 
2. To pierce ; to penetrate ; as something sharp, 
The cruel word her tender heart so thri/led 
That sudden cold did run through every vein, Spenser. 
A servant that he bred, thrilled with remorse. Shek ~ 
THRILL, v. i. To pierce ; to penetrate ; as something 
sharp; particularly, to cause a tingling sensatio 
that runs through the system with a slight shivering 
as, a sharp sound thrills through the whole frame, 
Addison. 
A faint, cold fear thrille through my veins, Shak. 
2. To feel a sharp, shivering sensation running 


through the body. 
To seek sweet safety oul 
Tn vaults and prisons; and to shrill and shake. Shak. 


THRILL‘ED, (thrild,) pp. Penetrated ; pierced. 
THRILL/ING, ppr. or a. Perforating ; drilling, 

Q. Piercing; penetrating; having the quality off 
penetrating ; passing with a tingling, shivering sem 
sation. 

3. Feeling a tingling, shivering sensation running: 
through the system. 

THRILL/ING-LY, adv. With thrilling sensations. 
THRILL/ING-NESS, n, The quality of being thrill» 
ing. 
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THRILL/INGS, x. pl. Thrilling sensations, 
THRING, v. t To press, crowd, or throng. [Vot 
oe. Chaucer. 

THRIPS, 2. [L.; Gr.] A small spotted fly. 

Harris. Herrick. 

WHRIS'SA, ». A fish of the shad and herring kind, 

. whose flesh is considered as being sometimes poison- 
ous. It is found in the waters of intertropical 
America, India, &c, 

WHRIVE, 2. i.; pret. THrivep; pp. THRived, THRIV- 
en. [Dan. érives, to thrive, to increase ; Sw. trifvas. 
It may belong to the family of. trip, to hasten, or to 
that of drive.) F 

1. To prosper by industry, economy, and gvod 
management of property ; to increase in goods and 
estate. A farmer thrives by good husbandry. When 
the body of laboring men thrive, we pronounce the 
state prosperous. 

Diligesicve and humility is the way to thrive in the riches of the 

understanding, as well as In gold, Watts. 


, 2. To prosper in any business; to have increase or 
Success. ’ 
© zon, why sit we here, each other viewing 
Idly, while Satan, our great author, thrives ? Milton. 
They by vices thrive. Sandys. 

3. To grow; to increase in bulk or stature; to 
flourish. Young cattle thrive in rich pastures; and 
trees thrive in a good soil. 

4. To grow; to advance ; to increase or advance 
in any thing valuable. 

THRIV'ER, 2. One that prospers in the acquisition 
of property. 

THRIV'ING, ppr. Prospering in worldly goods. 

2. a. Being prosperous or successful; advancing 
in wealth ; incréasing ; growing; as, a thriving me- 
chanic ; a thriving trader. 

eacrin G-LY, adv. Ina prosperous way. 
HRIV'ING-NESS,) n. Prosperity; growth; in- 
HRIV/ING, crease. Decay of Piety. 
HR¢?; a contraction of THroven. [Wot now used.] 

n' Boers (throte,) x. [Sax. throta, throte; D. strote; 

uss.. 

L. The anterior part of the neck of an animal, in 
which are the gullet and windpipe, or the passages 
for the food and breath. 

In medicine, the fauces; all that hollow or cavity 
in the part of the mouth which may be seen when 
the mouth is wide open. Ce 

2. The throat of a chimney is the part between the 

athering, or portion of the fummel which contracts 
in ascending, and the flue. Guilt. 

3. In seamen’s language, that end of a gaff which 
is next the mast; also, the rounded angular point 
where the arm of an anchor is joined to the sak, 

‘otten. 

4. In ship-building, the inside of the knee-timber at 
@he middle or turns of the arms, 

Throat-brails ; brails attached to the gaff close to 
the mast. 

Throat-halliards are those that raise the throat of 
the gaff. Mar. Dict. 
THROAT, v. t. To mow beans in a direction against 
their bending. [Zacal.} Cyc. 
THROAT'-LATCH, n.° A strap of a b.idle, halter, 

' &c., passing under a horse’s throat. 

THROAT'-PIPE, n. [throat and pipe.] The wind- 
pipe, weasand, or trachea. 

THROAT/WORT, (thréte’wurt,) n. [throat and wort. 
A plant of the genus Campanula, a perennial wee 
common in pasture-ground ; also, a plant of the 
genus Trachelium. Cyc. Lee. 

THROAT'Y, a. Guttural. Howell. 

THROB, v. i. [Perhaps allied to drive and to drub; at 
Jeast its elements and signification coincide ; Gr. 
Sop Be «.} 

To beat, as the heart or pulse, with more than 
usual force or rapidity ; to beat in consequence of 
agitation; to palpitate. The heart throbs with joy, 
desire, or fear; the violent action of the heart is per- 
ceived by a throdbing pulse. 


‘My heart throbs to know one thing. Shak, 
We apply the word also to the breast. 
Here may his head live on my throbbing breast, Shak. 


THROB, 2. A beat or strong pulsation; a violent 
beating of the heart and arteries: a palpitation, 
Thou talk’et like one who never felt 


Tb’ impatient throbs and longings of a soul 
‘That pants and reaches after distant good. Addison, 


THROB'BING, ppr. or a. Beating with unusual force, 
as the heart and pulse ; palpitating. 

THROB/BING, zn. The act of beating with unusual 
force, as the heart and pulse; palpitation. 

THROD/DEN, ». i. To grow ; to thrive. [Not in use, 
cr local.) Grose. 

THROE, (thrd,) n. [Sax. throwian, to suffer, to ago- 
nize; but this is the same word as throw, and the 
sense is to strain, as in twisting, to struggle.] 

Extreme pain; violent pang; anguish ; agony. 

It ‘3 particularly applied to the auguish of travail in 
childbirth, or parturition. 


My 0: ses came th'skex, and my cries Increased, 
EE TE en ae 


Dryden. 


THR 
THROE, »v. i. To agonize; to struggle in extreme 
pain. 
THROE, v. t. To put in agony. Shak. 
THROM'BUS, n. [Gr. Sor>uBos.y A small tumor 
which sometimes ensues from the escape of blood 
into the cellular membrane in the operation of bleed- 


ing. Brande, 
THRONE, nx. [L. thronus; Gr. Spovrs; Fr. trone.] 

i. A royal seat; a choir of state. The throne is 
sometimes an elegant chair richly ornamented with 
sculpture and gilding, raised a step above the floor, 
and covered with a canopy. 

2. The seat of a bishop. Ayliffe, 
3. In Scripture, sovereign power and dignity. 
Only in the throne will I be greater than thou. —Gen, xii, 
Thy throne, Q God, is forever. — Ps. xlv. 


4. Angels. Col. i. 
5. The place where God peculiarly manifests his 
power and glory. } 


The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool. — Is, Ixvi. 
THRONE, v. t. To place on a royal seat; to en- 
throne. 
2. To place in an elevated position ; to give an 
elevated place to; to exalt. 
True image of the Father, whether throned 
In the bosom of bliss and light of light. Milton. 
THRGN’ED, pp. Placed on a royal seat, or on an 
elevated seat; exalted. 
THRONE’LESS, a. Having no throne. 
THRONG, n. [Sax. thrang; Ir. drong; G. and D. 
drang. See the baie | 
1. A crowd; a multitude of persons or of living 
beings pressing or pressed into a close body or as- 
semblage ; as, a throng of people at a playhouse. 
2. A great multitude; as, the heavenly throng. 
THRONG, v. i. [Sax. thringan; D. dringen; G. dran- 
gen; Dan. trenger t Bw. tranga. If x is not radical, 
this word coincide s with Sw. tryka, Dan. trykker, to 
press, to print. Class Rg.] 
. To crowd together; to press into a close body, as 
a multitude of persons ; to come in multitudes. 
T have seen 
The dumb men throng to see hiin. Shak. 
THRONG, »v. t. To crowd or press, as persons ; to 
oppress or annoy with a crowd of living beings. 
Much people followed him, and thronged him. — Mark v. 


TURONG’ED, pp. or a. Crowded or pressed by a 
auultitude of persons. 

THRONG’ING, ppr. or a. Crowding together ; press- 
ing with a multitude of persons. 

THRONGI/ING, n. The act of crowding together. 

THRONG!LY, adv. In crowds. [Not in use.] More. 

THRONI/ING, ppr. Placing on a royal seat; enthron- 


ing. 
THROP’PLE, (throp’pl,) x. The windpipe of a horse. 


jioed : Cyc. 
THROS’TLE, (thros’l,) ». [Sax. thorstle ; G. drossel.] 
A bird of the thrush kind, Merula musica, ( 7urdus 
musicus, Linneus ;) also called Sone Turusx. It is 
found in all the countries of Europe. Jardine. P.Cyc. . 
THROS’TLE, (thros/l,) n. A machine for spinning, 
which makes the wool smooth and wiry. 
‘ Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 
THROS’TLING, x. A disease o: cattle of the ox kind, 
occasioned by a swelling under their throats, which, 
unless checked, will choke them. Cyc. 
THROT’TLE, (throt’tl,) n. [from throat,] ‘The wind- 
pipe or trachea, Brown. 
THROT’TLE, v. % To choke; to suffocate; or to 
obstruct so as to endanger suffocation. Dryden. 
2. To breathe hard, as when nearly suffocated. 
THROT’TLE, v. t. To utter with broaks and inter- 
ruptions, as a person half suffocated. 
Throttle their practiced accents in their fears. Shak. 
THROT’TLED, (throt/tld,) pp. Uttered with break: 
and interruptions. 
2. Choked ; suffocated. 
THROT’TLING, ppr. Choking ; suffocating. 
THROUGH, (throv,) prep. [Sax. thurk ; D. door; G. 
durch; W. trwy or trw, whence trwyaw, to pervade ; 
Ir. treoghdham, Gaelic, treaghaim, to pierce or bore.) 
1, From end to end, or from side to side; from 
one surface or limit to the opposite; as, to bore 
through a piece of timber, or through a board > 8 ball 
passes through the side of a ship. 
2. Noting passage; as, to pass through a gate or 
avenue. 4 
Through the maton of ivory he dismissed 
His valiant offepring. Dryden. 
3. By transmission, noting the means of convey- 
ance. ‘ 
Through these hunds this science has passed with ssl he 
mM; . 
Material things are presented only through the senses. ape 
4. By means of ; by the agency of; noting instru- 
neeatae This signification is a derivative of the 
ast. ’ 
Through the scent of water {t will bud. — Job xiv, 
Some through ambition, or through thirst of gold, 
Have slain their brothers, and their country sold, 
Banctify them through thy truth. —John xvii. 


The gilt of he is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord, — 
RE; om. ¥ 
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5. Over the whole surface or extent; us, to ride 
through the country. 
Their tongue walketh through the earth. — Ps. Ixxiil. 


6. Noting passage among or in the inidst of , ‘as, to 
move through water, as a fish; to run through p 
thicket, as a deer on 

THROUGH, (throo,) adv. From one end or side to 
the other ; as, to pierce a thing through. 

2. From beginning t® end; as, to read a letter 
through. j 

3. To the end; to the ultimate purpose: as, to 
carry a project through. ; 

To carry through; to complete ; to accomplish. 

To go through, to prosecute & scheme to the end. 

2. To undergo; to sustain ; as, to go through hard- 


ships. : 
THROUGH? -BRED should be THorovGH-srep. 
THROUGH!-LIGHT-ED shouldbe THorovcH-e 
LIGHTED. [Wot used] , 
THROUGHILY, (throo/le,) ado. * Conipletely ; fully 


wholly. Bacon, 
2. Without reserve ; sincerely. Tillotson, 
For this THorovGHiy is now used. 
THROUGH-OUT’, (thrvo-out’,) prep. {through and 


out. 

Quite through ; in every part ; from one extremi 
tothe other. This isthe practice throughout Ireland, 
A general opinion prevails throughvut England. 
Throughout the whole course of his life, he avoided 
every species of vice. : 2 

THROUGH-OUT’, (throo-out’,) adv. In every part. 
The cloth was of a piece throughout. 

THROUGH!-PAC-ED, (throo’paste.) [Not we 
'THOROUOH-PACED. 

THROVE, old pret. of THRive. : 

THROW, (thrd,) v. t.; pret. THRew; pp. THROWN, 
[Sax. thrawan: perhaps D. @ruaijen, to turn, wind 
twist, whirl; G. drehen; W. troi. The Saxon word 
signifies to twist, to turn, to curl, throw, and to re- 
volve. Jt is contracted, and probably coincides in 
elements with Gr. reexw, to run, for this was applied 
primarily to wheels, as we see by its derivatives, 
Tpoxes, a Wheel, rovxtAvs, @ top, L, trochilus.] : 

1. Properly, to hurl; to whirl; to fling or cast in 
a winding direction. aot 

2. To fling or cast in any manner; to propel; to 
send; to drive to a distance from the band or from 
an engine. Thus we throw stones or dust with the 
hand ; acannon throws a pall; a bomb throws a shell. 
The Roman balista threw various weapons. A fife 
engine throws water to extinguish flames. ~ 

3. To wind ; as, to throw silk. — 

4. To turn; as, to throw balls in a lathe. [Not in 
general use.] ; \ 

5. To venture at dice. 

Set less than thou throweat. VY Shak. 


6. To cast ; to divest or strip one’s self of; to put 
off; as, a serpent throws his skin. ~ Shak. 
7. To cast; to send. 
1 have thrown 


-] Sce 
fore. 


A brave defiance in King Henry's teeth. « Shak. 
8. To put on; to spread carelessly. 
O’er hie fair limbs a flowery vest he threw. Pope, 


9. To overturn; to prostrate in wrestling; aa, a 
man throws his anvagonist. 2 
10. To cast; to drive by violence; as, a vessel or 
sailors thrown upon a rock. « 
To throw away; to lose by neglect or folly; to 
spend in vain; as, to throw away time; to throw 
away money. ; 
2. To bestow without a compensation. 
3. To reject; as, to throw away a good book, or a 
good offer. Taylor. 
To throw by; to lay aside or neglect as useless ; as, 
to throw by a garment. 
To throw down; to subvert; to overthrow ; to de- 
stroy ; as, to throw down a fence cr wall. 
2. To bring down from a high station; to depress, 
Spectator. 
To throw in ; to inject. 
2. To put in; to deposit with others ; also, to give 
up or relinquish. 
To throw off; to expel; to clear from ; as, to throw 
off a disease. 
2. To reject; to discard ; as, to throw off al) sense 
of shame ; to throw off a dependent. 
To throw on; to cast on ; to load. 
To throw out; to cast out; to reject or discard ; to 
expel. Swift. 
2. To utter carelessly ; to speak ; as, to throw out 
insinuations or observations, 
3. To exert ; to bring forth into act. 
Bhe throws out thrilling shrieks. Spenser. 
4. To distance ; to leave behind. Addison. 
5. To exclude ; to reject. The bill was thrown out 
on the second reading. 
; To throw up ; to resign ; 9% to Sym up a commis- 
sion. 
2. To resign angrily. 
Bad games arc thrown up too soon. Hudibrag. 


3. To discharge from the stomach. Arbuthnot 
To throw one’s self down ; to lie dewn. 4 


~, 
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To throw one’s self on; to resign one’s self to the 
favor, clemency, or sustaining power of another; to 
repose. | .. - pairs Taylor. 

To throw silk, is to twist singles into a cord in a 
direction contrafy to that in which the singles of 
which it is composed are twisted. 

THROW, v. i. To perform the act of throwing. 
. 2. To cast dice. “> : : . 

To throw about; to cast about; to try expedients. 

Not much used. } Spenser. 
THROW, xn. The act of hurling or flinging ; acast;a 
driving or propelling from the hand or from an 
engine. 
He heaved a stone, and, rising to the throw, a 
He sent it in a whirlwind at the foe, © Addison. 
2. A cast of dice ; and the manner in which dice 
‘fall when cast ; as,a good throw. None but a fool 
hazards all upon one throw. 

3. The distance which a missile Is or may be 
thrown ; as, a stone’s throw. 

4. Astroke; a blow. 


4 


Nor shield defend the thunder of his throws. Spenser. 
§. Effort ; violent sally. 
Your youth admires 
The throws and swellings of a Roman soul. | Addison. 


6, The agony of travail. [See Turoe.] 
_ 7% A turner’s lathe. [Local] 

THROW’'ER, nz. One that throws; one that twists 
or throws silk; a throwster. 

THROW'ING, ppr. Casting; hurling; flinging. 

THROWM, pp. of Turow. Cast; hurled ; wound or 
twisted. : 

THROWN'-SILK, 2. Silk consisting of two or more 
singles twisted together like a rope, in a direction 
contrary to that in which the singles of which it is 
composed are twisted. McCulloch, 

THROW’STER, x. One that twists or winds silk. 

THRUM, nv. [Ice. thraum; G. trumm; D. drom, the 
end of a thing; Gr. Spuppa,a fragment; Spurrw, 
to break. 

1. The ends of weavers’ threads. 

2. Any coarse yarn. ~ Bacon. 

3. Thrums; among gardeners, the thread-like, in- 
ternal busby parts of flowers; the stamens, 

THEUM, v.% [D. trom, a drum.] 

To play coarsely on an instrument with the fingers. 


Dryden, 
THRUM, v.t. To weave; to knot; to twist; to 
fringe. Cavendish, 


. 2 Among seamen, to insert short pieces of rope 
‘arn or spun yarn in a sail or mat. Dict. 

t RUM/MING, ppr. Playing coarsely on an instru- 
ment, 


2. Weaving; knotting ; twisting. ~ 
THRUSH, x. ([Sax. thrisc; G. drossel; W. tresglen; 
Sw. trast.) 

1, A dentirostral singing bird of various species, as 
the missel-thrush, (Merula viscivora of Selby, 
Turdus viscivorus of Linneus,) the song-thrush or 
throstle, (Merula musica or Turdus musicus,) the 
brown thrush or thrasher, (Turdus rufus,) é&c. 
Thrushes are nearly omnivorous, are found in every 
quarter of the world, and some of them are remark- 
able for the melody of their notes, Jardine. P. Cyc. 

2. [Qu. thrust.] An affection of the inflammatory 
and suppurating kind, in the feet of the horse and 
some other animals. In the horse it is in the frog. 

é Cyc. 

3. In medicine, (L. aphthe,) minute ulcers in the 
mouth and fauces. Core. Arbuthnot. 

A disease characterized by roundish granular 
vesicles of a pearl color, affecting the lips and mouth, 
and sometimes the whole alimentary canal, termina- 
ting in. curd-like sloughs ; occasionally occurring in 
successive crops, Good. 

THRUST, v.t, ; pret. and pp. Tuaust. [L. trudo, trusum, 


--- 


trasito Ch. 10; Ar. 5 55 tarada, Class Rd, No. 


J. To push or drive with fofte ; as, to thrust any 
thing with the hand or foot, or with an instrument, 
Neither shall one thrust another. — Joel i, John xx. 
2. To drive ; to force; to impel. 
To thrust away or from; to push away ; to reject, 
Act? vii. F 
To» thrust in; to push or arive in. 
Thrust in thy sickle and reap. — Rev. xlv. 
* To thrust on; to impel ; to urge. Shak. 
To thrust off; to push away. * 
To thrust through; to pierce; to stab, Mum. xxv. 
2 Sam. xviii. 
To thrust out; to drive out or away; to expel. 
Exod xii. 
To thrust one’s self; to obtrude; to intrude; to 
enfer where one is not invited or not welcome. Locke. 

. To thrust together ; to compress. 

THRUST, v. . To make a push; toattack witha 
pointed weapon; as, a fencer thrusts at his antago- 
nist. 

2. To enter by pushing; to squeeze in. 


And thrust between my father and the god, Dryden. 
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3, To intrude. Rowe, 
4, To push forward ; to come with force ; to press 
on. 
Young, oft, tirust there 
In mighty concourse. Chapman, 


THRUST, ». A violent push or driving, as with a 
pointed weapon, or with the hand or foot, or with 
any instrument ; a word much used in fencing. 

Polites Pyrrhus with his lance pursues, 5 
And often reaches, and his tirusts renews. Dryden, 
2. Attack ; assault. 
There Is one thrust at your pure, pretended mechanism, More. 


In architecture, a horizontal, outward pressure, as 
of an arch against its abutments, or of rafters against 
the walls which support them. Brande. 

Note. Push and shove do not exactly express the 
sense of thrust. The two former imply the applica- 

-tion of force by one body aJready in contact with the 
body to be impelled. Thrust, on the contrary, often 
implies the impulse or application of furce by a 
moving body, a body in motion before it reaches the 
body to be impelled. This distinction does not ex- 
tend to every tase. 

THRUST’ER, n. One who thrusts or sfabs, 
THRUST'ING, ppr. Pushing with force; driving; 
impelling ; pressing. 7 

THRUST’'ING, n. The act of pushing with force. 

' 9. In dairies, the act of squeezing curd with the 
hand, to expel the whey, [Local.] Ce 
THRUST'INGS, n. pl. In cheese-making, the white 
whey, or that which is Jast pressed out of the curd 
by the hand, and of which butter is sometines a 

Co 

oe application of this word to cheese-making is, I 
believe, entirely unknown in New England.) 

THRUST’ING-SEREW, (-skri,) n. A screw for 
pressing curd in cheese-making. [Loral.] 

THRUS/TLE, xr. The thrush. [See Turostre.] 

THRY/FAL-LOW, v. t. [thrice and fallow.] To 
give the third plowing in summer. Tusser. 

THUG, zx. [Hindoo, thugna, to deceive.] 

: rn of an association of robbers and murderers in 
ndia. 

THO'LE, x. The name given, in early history, to the 
northernmost part of the habitable world, as Norway, 
or, more probably, Iceland; hence the Latin phrase 
ultima thule. 

THU‘/LITE, x. A variety of epidote, of a peach-blos- 
som color, found in Norway. Ure. 
THUMB, (thum,) n. [Sax. thuma; G. daumen; D. 

duim; Dan. tomme: Sw. tumme.] 

The shart, thick finger of the human hand, or the 
corresponding member of other animals, 

ue. preferable orthography would be Tuum.] 

THUMB, (thum,) ct. t To handle awkwardly; to 
play with the fingers; as, to thumd over u tune. 

2. To soil with the fingers. 

THUMB, (thum,) v. % To play on with the fingers, 
THUMB’-BAND, n. [thumb and dand.] A twist of 
any thing as thick as the thurnb. Mortimer. 

THUMI/ED, (thuind,) a4. Having thumbs. 

THUMB'ED, pp. Handled awkwardly; soiled with 


the fingers. 
THUMB/ING, ppr. Soiling with the fingers. 
THUMB’‘KIN, n. An instrument of forture for 
THUMB’-SEREW,$ compressing the thumb. 


THUMB/-RING, n. A ring worn on the thumb. Shak. 

THUMB’/-STALL, nm. [thumb and stall.}] A kind of 
thimble or ferule of iron, horn, «.: leather, for pro- 
tecting the thumb in making salla, &c. Cyc. 

THUM’ER-STONE, n. The same mineral with Axi- 
NITE, Which see. Dana. 

THUM'MIM, nopl. A Hebrew word denoting perfec- 
tions, The Urim and Thummim were worn in the 
breastplate-of the high-priest; but what they were, 
has never been satisfactorily ascertained. 

THUMP, n. a thombo.} 

A heavy blow given with any thing that is thick, 

as with a club, or the fist, or with a heavy hammer, 
or with the breech of a gun. 


The watchinan gave so great a gump at my door, that I nwaked 
at the knock. Tater, 


THUMP, v. t. To strike or beat with something thick 
or heavy. 4 Shak. 
THUMP, v. i To strike or fall on with a heavy blow. 

A watchman at night thumpe with his pole. Swift. 


hala at (thumpt,) pp. Strack with something 
eavy. 
THUMP’ER, n. The person or thing that thumps. 
THUMP/ING, ppr. Striking or beating with some- 
thing thick or blunt, 
2. a. Heavy. 
3. Vulgarly, stout; fat; large. 
THUN’DER, n. [Sax. thunder, thunor; G. donner; D. 
donder ; Sw. dunder; Dan. dundren; L, tonitru, from 
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tono, to sound ; Fr. tonnerre; It, tuono; Pers. sis 
thondor, or thundur.] 

1. The sound which follows a flash of lightning ; 
the report of « discharge of atmoxpheric electricity. 
Thunder js caused by the sudden separation and 
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reunion of the air through which the‘ lightning 
passes, Olmsted. + 
Thunder is not lightning, but the effect of it. See 
Johnson’s Dictionary, under Tuunper.] : 
There were thunders and lightnings. —Ex, xix. _ b 
2. Thunder is used for lightning, or for a thunder 
bolt, either originally through ignorance, or by way 
of metaphor, or because the lightning and thunder 
are closely united. - 
he revengin, 
*Galnst parricides all the i Eels » Shak. 
3. Any loud noise; as, the thunder of cannon. 
Sona of thunder, — Mark if, id 
4. Denunciation published ; as, the thunders of the 
Vatican. esac 
THUN'DER, v. i. To sound, rattle, or roar, as an em 
plosion of electricity. 
Canst thou thunder with a voice like him?— Job xl. _ 
2. To make a loud noise, particularly a heavy 
~ gound of sume continuance. 
His dreadful voice nd more = 
Would thunder in my ears, Milton. 
3. To rattle, or give a heavy, rattling sound. 
And roll tho thundering chariot o’er the ground. J. Trumbull, 


THUN’DER, v. t. To emit with noise and terror. 


Oracles severe 
Were daily thundered in our goneral's ear. Dryden. 
2. To publish any denunciation or threat. 
An archdencon, as being a prelate, may thunder out an ¢ccleak 
astical censure, Aylife. 
THUN’DER-BLAST’ED, a, Blasted by thunder. Scott 
THUN'DER-BOLT, xn. [thunder and bolt.] A shaft 
of lightning ; a brilliant streain of the electrical fluid, 
passing from one part of the heavens to another, 
and particularly from the clouds to the earth. Psa. 
Ixxviii. 
2. Figuratively, a daring, or irresistible hero; as, 
the Scipios, those thunderbolts of war. oOryder. 
3. Fulmination; ecclesiastical denunciation. 
He severely threatens auch with the diunderbolt of excommrvee 
cation, - Hakevill. 
4. In minerclogy, thundcr-stone. Spectator. 
THUN’DER-BURST, n. A buret of thunder. Hemans. 
THUN’DER-€LAP, 2x. [thunder and clap.] A burst 
of thunder; cudden report of an explosion of elec- 
tricity. - : 
When suddenly the thunder-clap wan heard. Dryden. 
THUN’DER-€LOUD, n. [thunder and cloud] A 
eluud that produces lightning and thunder. : 
THUN’DER-ER, n. He that thunders. Waller. Dryden. 
THUN’DER-HOUSE, rn. An instrument for illustra- 
ting the manner in which buildings receive damage 
by lightning. Ce 
THUN'DER-ING, ppr. ora. Making the noise of an 
electrical explosion ; uttering a loud sound ; fulmi 
ting denunciations, _ 
THUN'DER-ING, n. The report of an electrical éx~ 
plosion ; thunder. i 
Entrent the ror that there be no more mighty thunderinge 
il, — Ex, ix, 
THUN’DER-OUS, a. Producing thunder, 
How he before the thunderous throne doth lie. * 
[Litde used] - 
THUN'DER-SHOW-ER,n. [thunder and shower.] A 
shower accompanied with thunder. 
THUN’'DER-STONE, n. A stone, otherwise called 
Brontia. Cyc 
THUN’DER-STORM, rn. Molen! and ont A 
storm accompanied with lightning and thunder. 
Thunder-clouds are often driven by violent winds 
In America, the violence of the wind at the com- 
mencement is sometimes equal to that of a hurr 
cane, and at this time the explosions of electricity 
are thé most terrible. This violence of the wind 
seldom continues Jonger than a few minutes, ang 
after this subsides, the rain continues, but the peals 
of thundcr are less frequent. These violent showers 
sometinies continue for hours; tnore generally, they 
are of shorter duration. 
THUN’DER-STRIKE, v. t. [thunder and strike] To 
strike, blast, or injure, by lightning. Sidney. 
Little used in its literal sense.] 
To astonish, or strike dumb, as with something 
| Little used, ercept in the participle.} [terrible, 
THUN/DER-STRUCK, pp. ora. Astonished ; amazed ; 
struck dumb by something surprising or terrible sud- 
denly presented to the mind or view. 
This is a word in common use.) 
THUN’DER-Y, a. Accompanied with thunder, [Little 


Milton. 


net) 
THO/RI-BLE, x. [I. thuribulum, from thus, thuris, 
frankincense. 

A censer of metal, usually_in the form cf a vase, 
with a cover perforated to Allow the fumes of the 
burning incense to escape. (2loss. of Archit. Corel. 

THU-RIL/ER-OUS, a. [1 thirifer; thus and ferv, ta 
bear. 

Prdinetag or bearing frankincense. 

THU-RI-FI-CA’/TION, n.. [L. thus, thuris, and facia, 


to make. ] 
+———+ 
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“The act of fuming with incense; or, the act of 
-farning incense. + Stillingfleet. 
HURL, x. A short communication between audits in 
mines, Fine Brande, 
JTHURS'DAY, n. [Dan. Torsdag, that is Thor's day, 
tbe day consecrated to Thor, the god of thunder, an- 
gwering to the Jove of the Greeks and Romans, L, 
“dies Jovis; It. Giovedi; Sp. Jueves; Fr. Jeudi. 80 in 
'G. donnerstay, D. donderdag, thunder-day. This Thor 
is from the root of W. taran, thunder; taraw, to 
strike, hit, or produce a shock ; Gaelic and Ir. toirn, 
a great noise; toirneas, thunder. The root of the 
word signifies, to drive, to rush, to strike. In Sw. 
thUrdon is thunder.] 
The fifth day of the week. 
THUS, n, [Gr. vw, to sacrifice.] 
The resin of the spruce fir, so called from its use. 
FHUS, adv. [Sax. thus; D. dus.] 
1. In this or that manner; on this wise; as, thus 
saith the Lord ; the Pharisee prayed thus. 
Thus did Noah, according to all that God commanded him, — 


=: Gen, vi. 
©. To this degree or extent; as, thus wise; thus 
peaceable. Holyday. 


Thus far extend, thus far thy boands, Milton. 


3. In the phrase thu much, it seems to be an ad- 
ective, equivalent to this much, 

THWACK, »v. t. [Qu. Sax. thacozan, to feel or stroke 
lightly. tt does not well accord with this verb, The 
word twit is the Sax. ethwitan, or othwitan, a com- 
pound of eth, or oth, to, or at, and witan. In like 
amanner, thwack may be formed from our vulgar whack, 


Yount g wir 
which is precisely the Eth. 


wakda, to strike. ] 

To strike with something flat or heavy ; to bang; 
to beat or thrash. Arbuthnot. 
THWACK, x. A heavy blow with something flat or 
heavy, Addison, 

THW ACKI/ING, ppr. Striking with a heavy blow. 
THWAITE, xr. A fish; a species of the shad. [See 
Twa ~) Ce 
¢ 2, A plain parcel of ground, cleared of wood and 
stumps, inclosed and converted to tillage. [LZocal.] 
THWART, (thwort,) a. [D. dwars; Dan. tver, tvert, 

gvers; Sw. tvdrs, tvart ; probably a compound of Sax. 
@th, oth, to, and the root of veer, L. verto, versus.] 
Transverse ; being across something else. 
Moved contrary with thwart obliquities. Milton, 
THWART, (thwort,) v. %. To cross; to be, lie, or 
come across the direction of something. 
We Swift as a shooting star 
"Yo autumn thwarts the night, Mitton, 
2, To cross, as a purpose ; to oppose; to contra- 
vene; hence, to frustrate or defeat. We say, to 
thwart a purpose, design, or inclination ; or to thwart 
& person. 
If crooked fortune had uot thwarted me. Shak. 
The proposals of the one never thwarted the inclinations of the 
other. South. 


wwe 


O?0 wakea, Ar. &s 
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THWART, v. i. To be in opposition. 
A propesoa that shall diwart at all with these internal oracles, 
| Unusual and improper.] 
THWART, x. The seat or bench of a boat on whiclr 
the rowers sit, placed athwart the boat. Totten. 
THWART’ED, pp. Crossed ; opposed ; frustrated. 
THWART'ER, x. A disease in sheep, indicated by 
shaking, trembling, or convulsive motions, Cyc. 
THWART’ING, ppre Crossing; contravening; de- 
feating. 
THWART'ING,n. The act of crossing or frustrating. 
THWART"ING-LY, adv. In a cross direction ; in op- 
position. 
THWART'NESS, n. Untowardness; perverseness, 
THWART'-SHIPS, adv. Across the ship. Mar. Dict. 
THWITE, v.t. [Sax. thwitar.] 

To cut or clip with a knife. {Zocal.] Chaucer. 
THWIT'TLE, (thwit’tl,) vo 4 To whittle. [See 
Wuittvz.]. Chaucer, 
FHY, a. [Contracted from thine, or from some other 

derivative of thou. It is probable that the pronoun 
was originally thig, thug, or thuk, and the adjective 
thigen. See THov. a 
y is the adjective of thou, or a pronominal ad- 
jective, signifying, of thee, or, belonging to thee, like 
i, in Latin. It is used in the solemn and grave 
style. 
These are thy works, Parent of good, Milton, 
THY'INE-WOQOD, n. A precious wood, mentioned 
Rev. xviii., probably the wood of Callitris quadri- 
valvis, formerly called Thuja, or Thyia articulata, 
known to the Romans by a name si ‘tring CitRon- 
Woop. This tree is a native of Barbary, allied to 
the pines, and is thought to produce the sandarac of 
commerce, Kitto. P. Cyc. 
THYME, (usually pronounced, irregularly, time,) n. 
[Fr. thym; L, thymus ; Gr. Sopos.] 
A plant of the genus Thymus. The garden thyme 
is a warm, pungent aromatic, much used to give a 
relish to seasonings and soups. 
THY'MUS, x [Gr. Gupos.] 


« TIC 


In anatomy, a glandular body, divided into lobes, | TICK’-BEAN, n. 


situated behind the sternum in the duplicature of 
the mediastinum. It is largest in the fetus, dimin- 
ispes after birth, and in adults often entirely disap- 
pears. It has no excretory duct, and its use is un- 
known.’ In calves it is called Swexrsereav; but 
the term swectbread is also applied to the pancreas, a 
very different organ. Hooper. Wistar. Parr. 
THY'MY. came )a. Abounding with thyme: fragrant. 
THYROID, a. [Gr. Svpeos, a shield, and erdoc, form.] 
Resembling a shield; applied to one of the carti- 
lages of the larynx, so called from its figure, to a 
gland situated near that cartilage, and to the arteries 
and veins of the gland. Cyc. 
The thyroid cartilage constitutes the anterior, su- 
perior, and largest part of the larynx, and is some- 
times popularly called ApAm’s Arpie. Hooper. 
The thyroid glan7 is situated on the sides and 
front of the Jower part of the larynx, and the-upper 
part of the trachea. It is copiously supplied with 
blood, but is not known to furnish any secretion. 
It is the seat of the bronchocele, or goiter. 


Hooper. Parr. 
THYRSE ear) i nm. [L. thyysus; Gr. Svp- 
TIHYR/SUB, ;thur’sus,)$ cos.) 

In botany, a species of inflorescence ; a panicle, very 
compact, with the lower branches shorter than those 
of the middle, as in the lilac. Lindley. 

THYR’SOID, (thur-,) a Having somewhat the form 
of a thyrse or thyrsus. 

THYR'‘SUS, (thur-,) ». [Gr. Ovpcos.] A staff en- 
twined with ivy, which formed part of the accoutre- 
ment of a Bacchanal, or performer in the orgies of 
Bacchus. ‘Brande, 

THYS-AN-U/RAN®, n. pl. [Gr. Svcavovpos, having 
a long, bushy tail.] 

An order of apterous insects, supported by six feet, 
that undergo no metamorphosis, and have in addition 
particular organs of motion, either on the sides or at 
the extremity of the abdomen. Cuvier. 

FHY-SELF’, pron. [thy and self.] A pronoun used 
after thou, to express distinction with emphasis. 
Thou thyself shalt go ;”’ that is, thou shalt go, and 
no other. It is sometimes used without thou, and in 
the nominative as well as objective case. 

TI-4’RA, n. [Fr.tiare; L. Sp. and It, tiara; Gr. ria- 


pa; Sax. tyr, See Syr.j3,a, chadar, Class Dr, No. 


15, and Heb. wy atar, No. 34. From the former 
probably the Latins had their cidaris, and tiara from 
the latter ; the same word with different pfefixes. 

1. An ornament or article of dress with which 
the ancient Persians covered their heads; a kind of 
turban. As different authors describe it, it must 
have been of different forms, The kings of Persia 
alone had a right to wear it straight or erect: the 
lords and priests wore it depressed, or turned down 
on the fore side.- Xenophon says the tiara was en- 
compassed with the diadem, at least in ceremonials, 


Cyc, 

2. An ornament worn by the Jewish high pice. 
Exod. xxviii. 

3. The pope’s tripie crown. The tiara and keys 
are the badges of the papal dignity ; the tiara of his 
civil rank, and the keys of his jurisdiction. It was 
furmerly a round, high cap. It was afterward en- 
compassed with a crown, then with a second and a 
third. Cyc. 

TY-A/RA-ED, (t3-8'rad,) a. Adorned with a tiara. 

TIB'I-A, 2, [L.] The shin-bone ; the larger of the 
two bones which form the second segment of the 
leg. Brande. 

TIB’I-AL, a. [L. tibia, a flute, and the large bone of 
the leg.] 

1, Pertaining to the Jarge bone of the leg ; as, the 
tibial artery ; tibial nerve. Med. Repos. 

2. Pertaining to a pipe or flute. 

TIB/U-RO, 2. A fish of the shark kind. 

TI€ DOU-LOU-REUX', n. [Fr.] A painful affec- 
tion of a nerve, coming on in sudden attacks, usually 
in the head. 

TICE, for Entice. [Wot in use.] Beaum. & Fl. 

TIC€H’/OR-RHINE, nz. PGr. reexag and frv.] 

A fossil rhinoceros, with a middle, vertical, bony 
septum or wall supporting the nose. Brande. 
TICK, n. [In Gaelic, doigh is trust. But I suspect 
tick to signify a cut, a notch, W. twe, from the man- 
ner of Roots accounts among unlettered men. See 

Docs and Ticxst.] 

Credit ; trust ; as, to buy upon tick, Locke, 

TICK, x. [Fr. tigue; G. zecke; It. zecca.] 

A little insect, of a livid color and globose-ovate 
form, that infests sheep, dogs, goats, cows, &c., a 
species of Acarus, Ce 

TICK, x. [D. teck, tyk; probably from covering, L. 
tego, Eng. to deck ; Russ, tik, tent-cloth. 

he cover or case of a bed, which contains the 
feathers, wool, or other material. 

TICK, v.% [from tick, credit.] To run upon score, 

2. To trust. Arbuthnot, 

TICK, v.% ([D. tikken. It coincides in elements with 
L. tango, tago.) 

To beat ; to pat; or to make asmall noise by beat- 
ing or otherwise ; a3 a watch, : 


TID 


A small bean employed in feedlig 
horses and other animals. Cre. 
TICK’EN, 2. Cloth for bed-ticks, or cases for beds. 
TICK’ET, 2. [Fr. eti i W. tocyn, a short piec® 
or slip, a ticket, from tociaw, to curtail, to clip, te 
dock. e have dock and docket from the same_rooh 
It denotes a piece or-slip of paper.] 4 

1, A piece of paper or a card which gives tha 
holder a right of admission to some place ; as, a tickeg 
for the play house, or for other exhibition. 

2. A piece of paper or writing acknowledging 
some debt, or a certificate that something is due to 
the holder. enser~ 

3. A piece of paper hearing some number in a lof 
tery, which ertitles the owner to receive such prize 
as may be drawn against that number. When it 
draws no prize, it is said to draw a blank, and the’ 
holder has nothing to receive. 

TICK’ET, ».t. To distinguish hy a ticket. Bentley. 
TICK/ET-ED, pp. Distinguished by a ticket. 
TICK'ET-ING, ppr. Distinguishing by a ticket. 
TICK/ET-PORT’ER, zn. A licensed porter wearing 8 
ticket, by which he may be identified. [£ngland. 
Dickens. 


TICK’ING, ppr. Beating ; patting, 
2. Trusting; scoring. 
TICK‘ING, 2. A closely-woven cloth used to contain 
the feathers or other materials of peas, 
TICK’LE, (tik’I,) ».% [dim. of touch; perhaps direct~ 
ly from tick, to pat, or it is the L, titillo, corrupted.} 
1. To touch lightly, and cause a peculiar thrilling 
sensation, which can not be described. A slight sen- 
sation of this kind may give pleasure, but when vio- 
lent it ia insufferable. ‘ 
2. To please by slight gratification. A glass of 
wine may tickle the palate. * 


Sich a nature 


Tickied with good success, Shak. 
TICK’LE, (tik’,) v. i. To feel titillation. 
He with secret Joy therefore 
Did dckle inwardly in every vein. Spenser. 


TICK’LE, a. Tottering; wavering; or liable to waver 
and fall at the slightest touch ; unstable ; easily over- 
thrown. 

Thy head stands so fickle on thy shoulders, that a milkmaid, if ip 
love, may sign it off. Shak, 
The state of Normandy { 
Stands on a fickle point. Shak. 
[This word is wholly obsolete, at Jeast in New 
England. Ticxuisx is the word need) 
TICK’LE-NESS, rn. Unsteadiness. [Wot in use.] 


TICK’/LER, n. One that tickles or pleases, 
TICK’LING, ppr. Affecting with titillation. 
TICK’LING, x. The act of affecting with titillation. 
TICK‘LISH, a. Sensible to slight touches; easily 
tickled. The bottom of the foot is very ticklish, a 
are the sides; the palm of the hand, hardened by 
use, is not ticklish. 
2. Tottering ; standing so as to be Hable to totter 
and fall at the slightest touch; unfixed; easily 
moved or affected. 


Ireland was a ticklish and unsettled state. Bacon, 


3. Difficult; nice; critical; as, these are ticklish 
times. Swift. 
TICK’LISH-LY, adc. In a ticklish mannee, 
TICK’LISH-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
ticklish or very sensible. 
2. The state of being tottering or liable to fall. 
3. Criticalness of condition or state, 
TICK’SEED, n. A plant of the genus Corispermum. 
The tickseed sunflower is of the genus Coreopzis, 


Loudon. 
TICK’-TACK, n. A game at tables. [See Tnicr- 
TRACK. ] 
TID, a. [Sax. tydder.] 


Tender; soft ; nice. 

TID’AL, a. Pertaining to tides; periodically rising 

and falling, or owing and ebbing ; as, tidal waters. 
e Modern English. 

TID’BIT, x. [tid and bit.] A dvlieate or tender piec® 
of any thing eatable, 

, 
arent { v.t To use with tenderness; to fondle, 
? 

TID’/DLED, Fondled. 

TIDE, n. [Sax. tidan, to happen; tid, time, season, 
opportunity, an hour; G. zeit; D, tyd; Sw. and Dan. 
tid. This word is from a root that signifies to come, 
to happen, or to fall or rush, as in betide ; correspond- 
ing in sense with time, season, hour, opportunity. 
Tid, time, is the fall, the occasion, the event. Its 
original meaning is entirely obsolete, except in com- 
position, as in SHrovetipg, WHITsUNTIDE.] 

1, Time; season. 
Which, at the appointed 


tide, 
Each id make his bride. . 
[This eters s obsolete} a 


9. The alternate rising and falling of the waters of 
the ocean, and of bays, rivers, &c., connected there- 
with. The tide ebbs and flows twice in a little more 
than twenty-four hours. It is occasioned by the at- 
traction of the sun and moon, (the influence of the’ 


\ 
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Vintter being three times that of the fortmer,) acting 
( ubequally on the waters in different parts of the 
earth, thus disturbing their equilibrium. 


* Olmsted. 
We-commonly distinguish the flow er ristng of the 
water by the name of Froop Tine, and the reflux 
by that of Ess Tipe. 
| [See, also, Sprina-Tipx and Habe tapes] 
he Stream ; course; current; as, the tide of the 
nes. 


Time’s ungentls de, Byron. 
4, Favorable course. 
There is 9 tide in the affaira of men, 
Which, taken at the @vod, leads on to fortune Shak. 
§. Violent confluence. [Jot in use. Bacon. 


6. Among miners, the period of twelve sees 

. YC. 

7. Current; flow of blood. 

And life’s red tide runs ebbing from the wound. 

Batile of Frogs and Mice. 

TYDE, v. t. To drive with the stream. Dryden. 

TIDE, v. % To work in or out of a river or harbor by 
favor of the tide, and anchor when it becomes ad- 
verse. Totter. 

TIDE'-GATE, x. A gate through which water passes 
into a basin when the tide flows, and which is shut, 
to retain the water from flowing back at the ebb. 

2. Aimong seamen, a place where the tide runs with 
great velucity. Totter. 
TIDE/-GAUGE, x. A contrivance for registering the 
state of the tide ¢ontinuously at every instant of 

time. Brande, 

TIVE'LESS, a. Having no tide. 

TIDE'-MILL, x. [tide and mifl.] A mill that fs 
moved by tide-water; also, a mill fur clearing 
lands from tide-water. 

TJIDES’-MAN, x. An officer who remains on board of 
a merchant’s ship till the gouds are Janded, tu pre- 
vent the evasion of the duties, 

TIDE'-WAIT-ER, x. ee and waiter] An dfficer 
who watches the landing of goods, to sccure the 
p:yment of duties, 

TINE!-WAY, x. [tide and woy.] The channel in 
which the tide sets, Mar, Dut. 

TY'DI-ED, (ti'did,) pp. Made tidy. 

TI'DI-LY, ede. [from tidy.} Neatly; with neat sim- 
plielty ; as, a feinale tiddy dre~s:d. 

TI'DI-NESS, x Neatness without richness or ele- 
g2nce; neat simplicity ; as, the téedeness of dress. 

2, Neatness , as, the tideness of roums. 

TI'DING-LESS, a. Ilaving no udings. 

TI'DINGS, x. pl. [Sw. tidaerg; Dan. tidende, news, 
It is the participle of Sax. daz, to happen, or some 
other verb connected with ude, and denotes coming, 
or that which arrives.] 

News; advice; Information; Intelligence; ac- 
count of what has taken place, and was not before 
known. 

I shall make my mueter glid with three Binge, Shak, 

Bebuld, | bring you gua adings of gt-ai py, which shall be to 

all people. — Lute a. 

TYDY, a [from tide, time, season; Dan. and Sw. 
tidiz, seascnable.] : 

1. In itz primary sense, seasonable ; favorable ; 
being in proper tiine ; as, weather fair and tidy. 

Tusser. 

2. Neat; dressed with neat simplicity; as, a tidy 
fass; the children are tidys their dress Is tidy s that 
is, primarily, proper fur the tlme or occasion. 

3. Neat; being in good ordet. The apartments 
are well furnished and tdg. 

TIDY, ». t. To make neat , to put In good osder. 

TI'DY-ING, ppr. Making tidy. 

TIF, jv. t [Sax. tian, for tiger, to bind ; tig, tige, a 

TYE,} tie,a purse. The primary sense js to strain, 
and hence ils alliance to tug, to draw, Sw. tiga, L. 
taceo, to be silent. The Gr. dsw may be the same 
word. On account of the participle ty:ng, it might 
be well to write the verb tye.) . 

1. To bind; to fasten with a band or cord and 

ot. 


My son, keep thy father's commandments — bind them contlav- 
ally opon thine heart, and fe them about thy peck, — 
Prov. vi. 
2. Ta fold and make fast; as, to fie a knot. 
3. To knit ; to complicate, 
We do not S¢ this knot with an intention to puzzle the argument. 
Hi Burnet. 
4. To fasten; to, hold; to unite so as not to bo 
easily parted. 
Jn bond of virtucus Jove together Had, Fuirfaz, 


5. To oblige; to constrain ; to restrain ; to confine, 
Peuple, in their jealousy, may tie the hands of their 
Ministers and pubiiy agents, so as to prevent them 
from doing good. 

Not Sea to rules of policy, yoo find 
Roveuge lees aweot than a forgiving mind, Dryden. 

6. In music, ta unite notes by a cross line, or by a 
€urve Jine drawn over them. 

Te tle ups to confine ; to restrain; to hinder from 
Motivn or action; as, to tis up the tongue; to tie up 
the hands, Ad 


dison, 1 


TIG 


To tre don; to fasten so as to prevent from rising. 

2. To restra'n; to confine ; to hinder from action. 
TYE, zx. A knot; ‘estening. 

2. Bond ; obligation, moral or legal; as, the satred 

ties of friendship or of duty ; the ties of allegiance. 

3. A knot of hair. Young. 

4. In architecture, a piece of timber or metal for 
binding two bodies together. 

5. In music, a character to connect syncopated 
notes, 

6. An equality in numbers, as of votes, &c., which 
prevents either party from being victorious. 

TYE'-BEAM, x. The beam which connects the bot- 
tom of a pair of principal rafters, and prevents them 
from thrusting out the wall. Guilt. 

TIED, tide,) | PP: Bound ; fasted with a knot, 

TY'ED, x ; confined ; restrained; united, as 
notes, 

TIER, (teer,) 2. Class Dr, No. 24. 
See Tire. | 

A row ; # rank; particularly when two or more 
rows are placed one abuve anothet , ax, a ler of seats 
in a church or theater. Thus, tn ships of war, the 
range of guns.on one deck and one side of a ship 
is called ater. Those on the lower deck are called 
the Jower tier, and those above, the middle or upper 
tiers. Ships with three ters of guns are three- 
deckers. 

The tiers of a cable are the ranges of fakes or 
windings of a calle, laid one within another when 
coiled. 

Tier, in organs, isa rank or range of pipes in the 
front of the instrument, or in the interior, when the 
compound stops have several ranks of pipes. Cyc. 

TIERCE, (ters or teers,) . [Fr., from ters, third. 

1, A cask whose content is one third of a pipe, 
that fs, furty gallons ; or it may be the measure. 

2. In Ireland, a weight by which provisions are 
suld. The tierce of beef fur the navy is 304 1b., and 
for India, 336 Ib, 

3. In music, a third. 

4. In gaming, a sequence of three cards of the 
saine Color. 

5. A thrust in fencing, 

6, In heraldry, a field divided into three parts. 
TIER'CEL, n. Iu faleunry, a name given to the 
TIERCE’LET, male hawk, as being a third part 

Jess than the female. Cyc. 

TIER’CET, (teer’set,) n. [from tierce.] In poetry, a 
triplet ; three lines, or three lines rhyming. 

TIERS!-E-TAT", (teerz’a-ta',) n. [Fr.] In France, 
the third branch, or com:nonulty, answering to the 

¢ cominons in Great Britain , [itcrally, the third estate.] 

TIFF, 7. (Qu. tipple, tope.] 

1. Liquor; or rather a small draught of liquor. 


(Neb. Ww tur. 


SS 


[Vulgar.} Philips. Halliwell. 
2. A pet or fit of peevishness ; a slight altercation. 
Johnson, 


(I know not cohere this word is used in the latter 


sense.] 

TIFF, v, 7. Tobe ina pet. [Zana f 
TIFF, v. t. Todress. [Vor ™m use.] 
TIF’FA-NY, n. [According to the Italian and Span- 

ish dictionaries, this word is to be referred to Tar- 
FETA.] 
A species of ganze or very thin slik. 
TIFFE-DE-MER’,x. A species of sea-plant, 80 called 
by Count Marsigii, from its resensblance tu the heads 
of the Zypha palustris, or cat’s tail, It has a smooth 
surface and a velvety Iévk. It grows totwo feet in 
hight, and is elegantly branched. It grows on 
rocks and stones, and when first taken out of the 
sea, Js full of a yellow, viscous water; but when 
this Is pressed out, and the substance Js dried, it be- 
comes of a dusky -brown color, yes 
TIF FIN, x. A word intruduced from India, denoting 
a Junch or slight repast between breakfast and din- 
ner. Malcom. Blackwood, 
TIG,n. Aplay. [See Tac,] 

TIGE, (teel,) n. [Fr.,a stalk.] The shaft of a col- 
_umn from the astragal to the capital. Bailey. 
TI'GER, n, [Fr. tigre; It. tigro: L, tigris ; said to be 

from 12 gir, a.dart ; whence 12M tiger.] 

1. A fierce and rapacious animal of the genus Fe- 
lis, (F. tigris;) one of the largest and most terrible 
of the genus, inhabjting Asia. American tiger is a 
name sometimes given Jo the jaguar, (Felis jaguar.) 

2, A servant in Jivery, who rides with his master 
or mistress, 

TI’GER-€AT, 2, A name sometimes given to the 
| lesser striped and spotted feline quadrupeds, not in- 
clyding the tigers, Jeopards, and panthers, P, Cyc. 
TI’GER-FQQT-ED, c, Hastening to devour; furious, 


Entick, 
| TI'GER ISH, a, Like a tiger. ‘: 
TI’GER’S-FOQT, x. A plant of the genus Ipomea 
or Convolvulus, z Lee, 
TY GER-SHELL, n. had and shell.] A name given 
| to @ red eliell with large white spots. In the Lin- 
; negan systoi, the tiger-shell is o species of pide 
yoo 


Johnson. 


TIGH, (ti,) n. In Kent, a close or inclosure. i 
. TIGHT, (tite,) a [G. dichts D. Sw. and Dan, digt; 
allled to thick and tie, and to Sw. tiga, to be silent, 


TIL 


A 


L, taceo; that 14, close, closely compressed; Russ 
tuger, stiff. See Tacx.] 

1. Cluse } compact ; not loase or open ; having the 
joints so close that no fluid can enter or escape, not 
leaky , as, a tight ship, or a light cask. 

2. Close ; nut admitting much air; as, @ tight 
room. ; 

3. Sitting close to the body, as, a fight coat oF 
other garinent. 

4, Close ; not having holes or crevices; not loose § 
applied to many vessels, &c. 

5. Close, hard ; as, a nght bargain. 
use in America. ] 

6. Close ; parsimonious ; saving; as, a man tig Ad 
in his dealings. [Ja common use in America.] 

7. Closely dressed , not ragged. 

I'll spin and card, and keep our children #ght, Gay. 


8. Hardy ; adrolt. Shak, 
9. Nout slack or loose; applied to a rope extended 
. OF stretched out. Totten. 
Note.— This is the taut or taught of seamen, 
applied to a rope stretched. The primary sense is, 
strained. 
TIGHT’EN, (tit’'n,) v.t. To draw tighter ; to straiten; 
to make more close in any manner. 
TIGHT’EN-ED, pp. or @. Drawn tighter; strait- 


ened, 
TIGHT'EN-ING, ppr. Drawing tighter; making 
more close. in any manner. 
TIGHT’ER, 7x. A ribbon or string used to draw clothes 
Closer. [Mot used.] 
2. a. More tight. 
TIGHT’LY, adv. Closely; compactly, 

2. Neatly ; adroitly. s4 
TIGHT'NESS, n. Closeness of joints ; compactness g 

straitness, 

2. Neatness, as in dress. 

3. Parsimoniousness ; closeness in dealing. 
TY’GRESS, x. [from tiger.] The female of the tigen 
TI’GRINE, (ti’grin,) a. Like a tiger. 
TY’GRISH, e. Resembling a tiger. 
TIKE,n. Atick, [See Tien. 
TIKE, x. [Celtic, nuk, tiac, a plowman ; Arm, tiec, &@ 

housekeeper. ] : 
1. A countryman or clown. 
2A et a Shak, 
TIL’BU-RY, xn. A kindof gig or two-wheeled car. 
riage, without a top or cover. Scott, 

TILE, x. ([Snx. tigel; D. tegel or tichgel; G. riegelj 
Dan. and Sw. tegel; L. tegula; It. tegola; Sp, teja, 
contracted. _This word is undoubtedly from the 
root of L. tego, to cover, Eng. to deck.] 

1. A plate or piece of baked clay, used for cover- 

ing the roofs of buildings. 

The pins for fastening files are inade of oak or fr. Mozon. 


2. In metallurgy, a small, flat piece of dried earth 
or earthenware, used to cover vessels in which met- 
als are fused. 

3. A piece of baked clay used in drains, 

TILE, v. t. To cover with tiles; as, to tue a house. 

2. To cover, as tiles. 

The muscle, alnew, and vein, 

Which dle thu house, will come again. 
TIL/ED, pp. or a. Covered with tiles. 
TILE’-EARTH, (-erth,) n. A species of strong, 

clayey earth ; stiff and stubborn land, [Local. 
Ce 


TILE’-ORE, n. A variety of octahedral red copper 


[Jn common 


Sidney. | 


Donne. 


ore: Ure. 
TIL’ER, x. A man whose occupation is to cover 
buildings with tiles. Bacon. 
TIL/LNG, pyr. Covering with tiles. 
TIL/ING, xn. A roof covered with tiles. Luke v. 


2, Tiles in general, 

TILL, 2. Avvetch; atare. [Local.] 

TILL, x. A money-box in a shop; a drawer. 

TILL, prep. or adv. [Sax. til, tille; Sw. and Dan, tilj 
Sax, atillan, to reach or come to. This word in Sw. 
and Dan,, as in Scottish, signifies to or at, and is 
the principal word used where we use to. The pri- 
mary sense of the verb is expressed in the axon} 

1. To the time or time of. I did not see the man 
till the Jast time he came; I waited for him ti four 
o’clock ; I wit walt till next week. 

Till now; to the present time. 
the fact tll now. 

Till then; to that time. 
till then. 

9, It }s used before verbs and sentences in a like 
sense, denoting to the time specified in the sentence 
or clause fullowing. I will wait tll you arrive. = 

He anni to them, Ocewpy ail I sore. — Luke xix, 

Cecvto Jews — bound themsoives under a curse, saying that 

they would neither eat nor drink all they had killed Paul, — 

a. - 
Mane ey till yoa make some act of prayer to Cot, 
a 


I never heard of 


I never hegrd of the fact 


Note. —-In this use, til is not a conjunction; it 
does not connect sentences like and, or like or, It 
neither denotes union nor separation, nur an alterna- 
tive. It has always the same office, except that it 
precedes a singie word or a single sentence; the 
time to which it refers being in ong case expressed 
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; a single word, as now, or then, or time, with this, 
or that, &c., and ip the other by a verb with its ad- 
juncts; as, occupy tl I come, that is, to I come.’ In 
the latter use, till is a preposition preceding a sen- 
tence, like against, in the phrase, against I come. 

LL, v. t ([Sax. tilian, tiligan, to work, to toil, to 
cultivate, to prepare; W. telu, tostrain. In G. bes- 
tellcn, from stcllen, to set, to put in order, has the 
sense of tilling, cultivating. These words are doubt- 
less of one family.] € 

1. To Jalor; to cultivate; to plow and prepare 
for seed, and to dress crops. This~word includes 
not only plowing, but harrowing, and whatever is 
done to prepare ground for a crop, and to keep it free 
from weeds. 


The Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the 
ground from whence he was taken. — Gen. iii. 


2. In the most general sense, to till may Include ev- 
ery species of husbandry, and this may be its sense 
in Scripture. 

TILL/A-BLE, a. Capable of being tilled; arable ; fit 
for the plow. it Carew. 
TILL/AGE, 2. The operation, practice, or art of pre- 
paring land for seed, and keeping the ground free 
from weeds which might impede the growth of crops. 
Tillage includes manuring, plowing, harrowing, and 
rolling land, or whatever is done to bring it to a 
proper state to receive the seed, and the operations of 
plowing, harrowing, and hoeing the ground, to de- 
stroy weeds and loosen the soil after it is planted ; 
culture; a principal branch of agriculture. Tillage 
ofthe earth is the principal, as it was the first, oc- 
cupation of man, and no employment is more honor- 


able. 

TILLED, (tild,) pp. Cultivated ; prepared for seed 
and kept clean. esp tas 

WILL’/ER, xz. One who tills; a husbandman ; a culti- 
vator; a plowman. o Re 

« ee bar or Jever employed to turn the rudder of 
a ship. 

3. A-small drawer ; a till. 

4, Among farmers, the shoot of a planf, springing 
rom the rvot or bottom of the original stalk ; also, 
fhe sprout or young tree tu.t springs from the root or 

“stump. 

5. A young timber tree. [ Local.] 

TILLER, v. % To put forth new shoots from the 
root, or round the bottom of the original stalk; a5, 

“wre say, wheat or rye tillers; it spreads by tillering. 
"The common orthography is Tittzr. Sir Joseph 
Banks writes it TiLLow. 

TILL/ER-ING, ppr. Sending out new shoots round 
the bottom of the original stem. 

WILL/ER-ING, n. The act of sending forth young 
shoots from the root, or around the bottom, of the 
@riginal stalk. 

WILLL’/ER-ROPE, zn. The rope which forms a commu- 
nication between the fore end of the tiller and the 
wheel. Mar. Dict. 

TTILL/ING, ppr. Cultivating. 

WILL/ING, x. The operation of cultivating Jand ; cul- 


ture. 

WILL’/MAN, 2. A man who tills the earth; a hus- 
bandman. [0bs.] Tusser. 
TILL/Y-FAL-LY, } adv. or a, A word formerly used 
TILL! Y-VAL-LY, when any thing said was re- 

Jected as trifling or impertinent. [ Obs.] a: 

TIL'MUS, ». [Gr. rtAdw.] ae 

Picking of the bed-clothes, or floccillation ; a symp- 
fom of the fatal termination of some disorders. 


Brande. — 
TILT, 2, [Sax. teld; Dan. telt; Ice, tiald; W. telu, to 
stretch over.] 
1. A tent ; a covering over head. Denham. 


2. The cloth covering of a cart or wagon. 

3. The cover of a boat; a small canopy or awning 
of canvas or other cloth, extended over the stern- 
sheets of a boat. Mar. Dict. 

TILT, v. t. To cover with a cloth or awning. 

Phillips. 

TILT, n. [See the verb.] A thrust; as, a cilt with a 
lance. Addison. 

2. Formerly, military exercise on horseback, in 
which the combatants attacked each other with 
lances ; as, tilts and tournaments. 

3. A large hammer; a tilt-hammer; used in iron 
manufactures. 

4. Inclination forward ; as, the tilt of a cask ; or a 
cask is a-tilt, 

TILT, v.¢. ([Sax. tealtian, to lean, to incline, to nod ; 
Dan. tylder, to pour out, to decant. In D. tillen sig- 
nifies to lift, L. too. This is probably a derivative 
verb. os 

1. To incline; to raise one end, as of a cask, for 
discharging liquor ; as, to tilt a barrel. 

2. To point or thrust, as a lance. 

Sons against fathers tilt tho fatal lance, ’ Philips, 

3. To hammer or forge with a tilt-hammer or tilt ; 
1&3, to tilt steel to render it more ductile. « Cyc 

4 To cover with a tilt. 

tn, v.% Torun, or ride, and thrust with a lance ; 
to practice the military game or exercise of thrusting 
at each other on horseback. Milton. 


TIM 


2, To fight with rapiers. : 
Swords out and tilting one at other’s breast. Shak. 

3. To rush, as in combat. Collier. 

4, To play unsteadily ; to ride, float, and toss. 

The fleet swift tiling o’er the surges flew. Pope. 

5. To lean ; to fall, as on one side. 

The trunk of the body Is kept from Gilting forward by the muscles 
= of the back. Grew, 
TILT’-BOAT, nz. 

other cloth. 
TILT’ED, pp. Inclined; made to gtoop; covered 
with cloth or awning. 

2. Hammered ; prepared by beating, as steel. 

TILT’ER, n. One who tilts ; one who uses the exer- 
cise of pushing a lance on horseback; one who 
fights. 

: Let me alone to match your tiller, Granville. 
2. One who hammers with a tilt. 
TILTH, x. [Sax. tilth; from till.) 

1. The state of being tilled or prepared for a crop. 
We say, land isin good tilth, when it is manured, 
plowed, broken, and mellowed, for receiving the 
seed. We say, also, ground is in bad tith, When 
we s#y, land is in tilth, we mean, in good condition 
for the seed ; not in tilth, in a bad condition. 

) 2 That which is tilled; tillage ground. [JVot in 


. Use. ine 
TILT)-HAM-MER, n. [tilt and deme 
hammer, used in iron-works, which is 


A boat covered =e canvas or 


A heavy 
ifted by a 


wheel. 
TILT’ING, ppr. Inclining; causing to stoop or Jean ; 
using the game of thrusting with the lance, on horse- 
back ; also, hammering with a tilt-hammer. 
TILTING, x. The process by which blister-steel is 
rendered ductile. This is done by beating with the 
tilt-hammer. Buchanan. 
TIM’BAL, n. A kettle-drum. [See Tymsar.] 
TIM’BER, 2. Sear timber, wood, a tree, structure ; 
timbrian, to build, to edify, in a moral sense; Goth. 
timbryan, to construct ; Sw. timmer, wood fit for 
building; timra, to build, to frame; Dan. t#mmer, 
timber, témrer, to build; D. timmer, an apartment; 
timber, a crest ; timmeren, to build ; timmerhout, tim- 
ber; é. zimmer, an apartment; zimmer, to square, 
fit, fabricate ; zimmerholz, timber. If m is radical, 
which is probable, this word coincides with Gr. de- 
pw, L. domus, a house, and Gr. devas, the body. The 
primary sense is, probably, to set, Jay, or found. 

1. That sort of wood which is proper for buildings 
or for tools, utensils, furniture, carriages, fences, 
ships, and the like. We apply the word to stand- 
ing trees which are suitable for the uses above men- 
tioned ; 2s, a forest contains excellant timber; or to 
the b 8, rafters, scantling, boards, planks, &c., 
hewed or sawed from such trees. Of all the spe- 
cies of trees useful as timber, in our climate, the 
white oak, and the white pine, hold the first place 
in importance. = 

2. The body or stem of a tree.” 

3. The materials; ix irony. s 

Such dispositions — are the fittest timber to make polities of.\, 

Bacon, 


Shak) 


4. A single piece.or squared stick of wood for 
building, or already framed. __ 
Many of the timbers were decayed. Coze’s Switz. 
5. In ships, a timber is 2 rib or curving piece of 
weod, branching outward from the keel in a vertical 
direction. One timber is composed of several pieces 
united in one frame. Mar. Dict. 
Timber, or timmer, of furs, as of martens, ermines, 
sables, and the like, denotes forty skins; of other 
skins, one hundred and twenty. 
; Laws of Ed. Confessor. 
Timbers of ermine, in heraldry, denote the ranks or 
- rows of ermine in noblemen’s coats. 
TIM’BER, o.¢ To furnish with timber [See Trm- 
BERED. 
TIM’BER, v. i. To light onatree. [Wot in use.] 
2. In fale 5 a L’Estrange. 
n onry, to make a nest. Ce 
TIM’BER-ED, pp. or a. Furnished with ater as, 
a well-timbered house. In the United States, we say 
land is well timbered, when it is covered with good 
timber-trees, 
2. Built; formed ; contrived. [Little ee) 
‘otton. 
TIM’/BER-HEAD, (-hed,) n. [timber and head.] In 
ships, the top end of a timber, rising above the gun- 
wale, and serving for belaying ropes, &c. ; otherwise 
called Knver-Heap. far. Dict, 
TIM/BER-ING. . Furnishing with timber. 
TIM’BER-SOW, n, A‘worm in wood. Racon, 
TIM/BER-TREE, 2. [timber and tree.]? A tree suita- 
ble for timber. 
TIM/BER-WORK, (-wurk,) ». [timber and work.] 
Work formed of wood, ; 
TIM’/BER-YARD, n. [timber and yerd.] A yard or 
eres where timber is deposited. 
TIM’BRE, (tim’ber,) n. [D. timber.] 
A crest on a coat of arms. It ought to be written 


TimBen. 
TIM’BREL, «. 


TIM 


tamburo; Fr. tambcurin, tambour; Ir. tiompan; L- 
tympanum; Gr. rtptaves, This is probably the same 
as tabor, or from the same root; m being casual. It 
is from beating ; Gr. rurrw.] a 
An instrument of music; a kind of drum, tabor,, 
or tabret, which has been in use from the highest 
antiquity. 
And Miriam took a fmbrel in her hand—and all the womea 
went out after hor with dmbre/e and with dances. —Ex. xv, 


TIM’BREL-ED, a. Sung to the sound of bees 
3 iltva. 
TIME, x. [Sax. tim, tima, time in general ; Dan. time, 
Sw. timme, an hour; L. tempus; It. and Port. tempo; 
Sp. tiempo; Fr. temps, time in general ; all from the 
root of the Sw. tima, to happen, to come, to befall; 
but the root, ia com of its applications, must have 
signified, tor ith violence. Hence the sense of 
temples, L. tempora, the falls of the head, also tempest, 
&c. (See Temrest.) Time is primarily equivalent to 
season ; to the Gr. woa, in its original sense, opportu- 
nity, occasion, 2 fall, an event, that which comes.]} 
-1. A particular portion or part of duration, wheth- 
er past, present, or future. The time was; the tee 
has been; the time is ; the timé will be. 

Lost Gme 's never found again, Frgnklin, 

God, who, at sundry times and in diveta manners, spake in ime 

past un o the fathers by the prophets. — Heb, L 
2, A proper time; a season. - 

There Is a time to eve 1 . — Eccles, fil, 
The time of figs was sat yee ce Mary xi. 

3. Duration. 

The equal and uniform flux of time does not affect our sere: 

yt. 

Time is absolute or relative; absolute time is con- 
sidered without any relation to bodies or their mo- 
tions. Relative time is the sensible measure of any 
portion of duration, by means of motion. Thus, the 
diurnal revolution of the sun measures a space of 
time or duration. Hence. 

4, A space or measured portion of duration. We 
were in Paris two months, and all that time enjoyed 
good health. oA 

5, Life or duration in reference to occupation, O/ 
man spends his time in idleness ; another devotes h.. 
his time to useful purposes. 

vi , your ime is not your own; kt belongs to God, ‘o 
ge end b mankind, ‘ : Posten 
6. Age; a part of duration distinct from other 

pa as, ancient times; modern times. The Span- 
sh Armada was defeated in the time of Queen Eliz’ 
abeth. 

7. Hour of travail. 

She was within one month of her ime, Clarendon, 


8. Repetition ; repeated performance, of mention 
with reference to repetition. The physician visite 
his patient three times in a day. 

9. Repetition ; doubling; addition of a number to 
itself; as, to double cloth four times ; four times four 
amount to sixteen. 

10. Measure of sounds in music; as, common 
time, and treble time. In concerts, it is all impor- 
tant that the performers Keep time, or exact time. 

11. The state of things at a particular period ; ap 
when we say, good times, or bad times, hard times, 
dull times for trade, &c. in this sense, the plural is 
generally used. : 

12, The present life , as, in time or eternity. 

13. In grammar, tense. 

In time; in good season; sufficiently early. He 
arrived in time to see the exhibition. 

2. A considerable space of duration; process or 
continuation of duration. You must wait patient- 
ly ; you will in time recover your heaith and strength, 

At times; at distinct intervals of duration. 4 
times he reads ; at other times he rides. 

The Spirk began to move him at times. — Judges xill, 


Time enough ; in season ; early enough. 
Stanley, at Bosworth field, came time enough to eave his life, 
Bacon, 


To lose time; to delay. 

2. To go too slow ; as, a watch or clock loses times 

Apparent time ; in astronomy, true solar time, regu< 
lated by the apparent motions of the sun. ' 

Mean time; a mean or average of apparent time. 
Jt is indicated by a clock which moves with entiré 
exactness, 

Sidereal time, is that which .is shown by the ap 
parent diurnal revolutions of the stars. 

Astronomical time of day, is the time past mean noon 
of that day, and is reckoned on to twenty-four hours 
in mean time. Brande. 

TIME, v.t. To adapt to the time or occasion; to 
bring, begin, or perform at the proper season or time 
as, the measure is well-timed, or ill-timed. No smi 
part of political wisdem consists in knowing how to 
time propositions and measures, : j 

Mercy is good, but kings mistake its timing. Dryden, ! 
2. To regulate as to time ; as, he timed the stroke; 
Addison. | 


To measure ; as in music or harmony. Shak, -; 


3 
(Sp. tamboril, a tabor or drum ; It.| TIM/ED, pp. Adapted tothe season or occasion. 
a 
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TIME/FUL, @ Seasonable; timely ; sufficiently early. 
Not much used. : 


a Ralegh, |. 
ME/-HON-OR-ED, (-on/urd,) a. Honored for a 


longtime. «=, « aos ot 
TIME'IST, x. In music, a performer who- keeps good 
time. noe Busby. 


2. One who conforms with the times; a time- 
| server. PER, as 
TIME’~KEEP- n. [time and keeper.) A clock, 

watch, or other chronometer. 

TIME’-KILL-ING, a. Adapted to kill time. 

TIMELESS, a, Unseasonable 3 done at an improper 
time. 

Nor fits It to prolong the heavenly feast 
Timeless. [Not used.] Pope. 

2. Untimely ; immature; dofhe or suffered before 

the proper time; as, a timeless grave. [Obs.] Shak, 

TIME/LESS-LY, adv. .Unseasonably. Milton. 

TIME’LI-NESS, 2. [from timely.] Seasonableness ; 
a being in good time. 

TIME'LY, a. Seasonable ; being in good time; suf- 
ficiently early. The defendant had timely notice of 
this motion. 
= 2. Keeping time or measure. [Not used.] Spenser. 

TIME'LY, adv. Early soon; in good season. 

¥ Timely acivised, the coming evil shun. 


TIME/OUS-LY, a. Seasonably; in good time. 


Watts. 
TIME’-PIECE, n. [time and piece.] A clock, watch, 
or other irstrument to measure or show the progress 
of time; a chronometer. 
TIME’-?PLEAS-ER, x. [time and please.] One who 
ceniplies with the prevailing opinions, whatever they 


Prior, 


may be. Shak. 
TIME’-SAN€-TION-ED, a. Sanctioned by Jong use. 
= é ; Channing. 


TIME’-S€ORN-ER, n. One who scorns time. 
TIME’-SERV-ER, x. [time and serve.] One who 
‘adapts his opinions and manners to the times; one 
who obsequiously complics with the ruling power. 
3 Hall. 


TIME’-SERV-ING, a. Obsequiously complying with 
_the humors of men in power, 

TIME’-SERV-ING, n. An obsequious compliance 
with the humors of men in power, which implies a 
surrender of one’s independence, and sometimes of 
Yone’s integrity. . 

TIME’-WAST-ING, a. Wasting time. 

TIME’/-WORN, a. Impaired by time. Irving. 

TIMID, a. [Fr. timide; L. timidus, from timeo, to 
fear; Gaelic, tim, timé, fear; Sp. temblar, to shake 
with fear ; temer, to fear. The sense is, probably, to 
shake, or to fail, fall, recede, or shrink.| 


Fearful; wanting courage to meet danger ; tim- 
(orous ; not bold. 
Poor Is the triumph o'er the fimid hare. Thomson. 


4 
{TI-MID/L-TY, n. [Fr. timidité ; L. timiditas.] 
Fearfulness ; want of courage or boldness to face 
‘danger ; timorousness ; habitual cowardice. Timid- 
iy in one person may he a good trait of character, 
while in another it is a deep reproach. 
sIM’ID-LY, ado. In a timid mauner; weakly ; with- 
out courage. 
TIM'ID-NESS, 2, Timidity. 
TIM'ING, ppr. Adapting to the season or occasion. 
(IM IST. See Trueisr. 
TI-MO€’RA-CY, x». (Gr. ritzy, honor, worth, and 
™xoarsw, to hold.] 

_ Government by men of property, who are pos- 
—8essed of a certain income. Gillies’s Aristotle. 
TIM-O-NEER’, 2. [Fr. timon; L. temo.] 

A helmsman. Mar. Dict. 
aor ene, a. [It. timoroso; from L. timor. Bee 
IMID. 
1. Fearful of danger: timid; destitute of cour- 
age ; as, a timorous female. 

2. Indicating fear; full of scruples; as, timorous 
doubts ; timorous beliefs. Brown. Prior. 
TIM'OR-OUS-LY, adv. Fearfully; timidly ; without 

boldness ; with much fear. 

; Let dastard souls be timorously wise, Philips. 


TIM’OR-OUS-NESS,n. Fearfulness ; timidity ; want 
‘of courage. Swift. 
TIM’O-THY GRASS,n. A valuable grass, the Phleum 

pratense, or cat’s-tail grass, much prized in America 
for fodder. + ' Farm. Encyc. 
TY’MOUS, c, [from time.] Early; timely. [Not in 


nse. ‘acon. 
TI’MOUS-LY, adv. In good season. [Vot in sa 
Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
TIN, x. ([Sax. tin; D. tin; G. zinn; Sw. tenn; Dan. 
tin, pewter, and tinblik, tin, that is, tin-plate; Ir. 
stan; W. \ promis that is, spread or is sprinkled over, a 
stain, and tin; Corn. staen; Arm. stean; Fr. etain; 
L, stannum; Sp. estatio; Port. estanho; It. stagno. 
The latter signifies tin, pewter, and a pond, L, 
stagnum. 

1. A white metal, with a slight tinge of yellow. 
It issoft, non-elastic, very malleable, and when a bar 
of it is bent near the ear, distinguished by a crack- 
ot sound called the cryoftin. It is used forc iina- 
ry Vessels, being for this purpose usually combined 


TIN 


with lead, forming pewter; and, alloyed with smal] 
ae of antimony, copper, and bismuth, is 
ormned into various wares resembling silver, under 
the names of block-tin, britannia, &c. Equal parts of 
tin and lead compose soder. Tin, united with copper 
in different proportions forms bronze, bell-metal, and 
eculum-metal. Tinfoil coated with quicksilver forms 
the reflecting surface of glass mirrors. 
Olmsted. Ure. 
2. Thin plates of iron covered with tin. 
TIN, v. t. To cover with tin, or overlay with tinfoil. 
TIN€’/AL,n. A name of crude borax, as it is im- 
persed from the East Indies, in yellow, greasy crys- 
tals. Tre. 
TIN’/CHEL, 2. A circle of sportsmen, who, by sur- 
rounding an extensive space, and gradually closing 
in, bring a number of deer and game within a nar- 
row coinpass. Walter Scott. 
TINCT, v.t. [L. tingo, tinctus.] 
To stain or color; toimbue. [0bs.] 
TINET, n. Stain; color. 

Obsolete. We now use Tinae and Tincture. ] 
TIN€-TO’RI-AL, a. Tinctorial matter is coloring 
matter. Ure. 
TIN€’/TURE, (tinkt’yur,) n. [L. tinctura; Fr. teinture. 

See Tince.] coe. 

1. The finer and more volatile parts of a substance, 
separated by a sulvent ; or an extract of a part of the 
substance of a body, communicated to the solvent. 
Hence, 

2. In medicine, a spirituous solution of such of the 
proximate principles of vegetables and animals as are 
soluble in pure alcohol, or proof-spirit; spirit con- 
taining medicinal substances in solution. 

Cyc. Coze. 

r A tinge or shade of color; as, a tinviure of 
red. 

4, Slight taste superadded to any substance ; as, a 
tincture of orange-peel. 

5. Slight quality added to any thing; as, @ tincture 
of French manners. 


All manners take a tincture from our own. Pope. 
6. In heraldry, a term applied to metals, colors, 
and furs. Brande. 


TIN€’/TURE, v. t. To tinge; to communicate a 
slight foreign color to; to impregnate with some ex- 
traneous matter. 

A little black paint will tincture and spoil twenty gay colors. = 
Watts. 
2. To imbue the mind ; to communicate a portion 
of any thing foreign; as, a mind tinctured with 
skepticism. 2 

TINC€’TUR-ED, caer yus:) pp. Tinged ; slightly 
impregnated with something foreign. ; 

TINE/TUR-ING, ppr. Tinging; imbuing; impreg- 
nating with a foreign substance, 

TIND, »v. t ([Sax. tendan, tynan, to kindle; Goth. 
tandyan ; Sw. tdnda; Dan. tender; Eng. tine ; tinder, 
G. zunder ; probably allied to Ir. and. Gaelic, teine 
fire, W. Corn. and Arm, tan; and perhaps our word 
sun is of the same family.] , 

To kindle. [Obs.] But hence, / 

TIN’DER, n. [Sax. tyndre.] : 

Something very inflammable, used for kinéling 
fire from a spark, as scorched linen. i 

TIN'DER-BOX, n. [tinder and boz.] 
which tinder is kept. 

TIN'DER-LIKE, a. [tinder and like.] Like tinder; 
very inflammable. hak, 

TINE, v. t. [Sax. tynan.] 

To kindle ; to set on fire. [Obs.] [See Trxp.] 


Spenser. 
TINE, v.t. [Sax. tynan; L. tenec.] 
To shut or inclose ; to fill. [Wot in use, or local. 
TINE, x. [Sax. tinder; Ice. tindr; probably the L. 
dens, G. zakn, W. dant, a tooth; at any rate, it is a 


shoot 
1. The tloth or spike of a fork ; a prong; also, the 
tooth of a harrow or drag. 


2. Trouble; distress. [Not in use.] Spenser. 
TINE, v.%. [Sax. tynan, from teine, tan, fire, supra. ]} 
To rage; to smart ; to fight. [ Obs. Spenser. 


TIN’ED, a. Furnished with fines ; as, a three-tined 


fork. 

TINE’MAN, xn. Anciently, an officer of the forest in 
England, who had the nocturnal care of vert and 
venison, Cye. 

TINET, n. [tine, to shut, supra.] In old writers, 
brushwood and thorns for making and repairing 
hedges. Cyc. 

TIN'-FOIL, n._ [tn and L. folium, a leaf.] 

Tin reduced to a thin leaf. 

TING, x. A sharp sound, 

[Not in use. Children use Dina, Dona.] [See 
Tincue.) 9 

TING, v. i. Tosound orring. [ot in use.] 

TINGE, v. t ae tingo; Gr. teyyw, Sax. deagan; 
Eng. to dye; G. tunken, to dip; Fr. teindre, to stain. 


Bee Dra Ar. kp taicha, to perish, to die, to tinge. 
at We ppeoes u* 
Class Dg, No. 40. See also No. 8, and 19. Tinging 


TIN 


is from dipping. The primary sense of the verb is 
to plunge, or to throw down, to thrust, and intransi- 
tively to fall ; hence we see the words to die, that is, 
to ah or perish, and to dye, or color, may be from one 
Foot. 

To imbue or impregnate with sumething foreign ; 
to communicate the qualities of one substance, in 
some degree, to another, either by mixture, or by 
adding them to the surface; as, to tinge B blue 
color with red; an infusion tinged with a yellow 
color by saffron ; to tinge a decoction with a bitter 
taste. -The jaundice tinges the eyes with yellow. 

The virtues of Sir Roger, as well as his imperfections, are tinged 

with extravagance, Addison. 

TINGE, n. Color; dye; taste; or rather a slight 
degree of some color, taste, or something foreign, 
infused into another substance or mixture, or added’ 
to it; tincture; as,a red color that has a tinge of 
blue ; a dish of fuod that has a tinge of orange-peef 
in its taste, 

TING’ED, (tinjd,) PP. Imbued or impregnate’ witls) 
a small portion of something foreign. 

TING/ENT, a. Having the power to tinge. 

As for the white part, it appeared much less enriched with the 

lingent property. (Little used ] Boyle. 

TING'ING, ppr. Imbuing or impregnating with, ~ 
something foreign. 

TIN’-GLASS, n. Bismuth, which see. 

TIN’ GLE, (ting’gl,) v. i [W. tincial, tincian, or ti 
ciaw, to tink, to tinkle, or tingle, to ring, to draw, 
or drain the last drop. Qu. D. tintelen, Fr. tinter, Ly 

tinni 


0. 
1. “to feel a kind of thrilling sound. 


At which both the ears of every one that heareth it shall ingle.) 
—1Sam. ii. 


2. To feel a sharp, thrilling pain. 

The pale boy senator yet tingling stands, Pope. \ 
3. To have a thrilling sensation, or a sharp, slighty 
penetrating sensation. : 
They suck pollution through their tingling velus. Tickel. ' 

TINGLING, ppr. Having a thrilling sensation. 
TINGLING (ing’eling,) n. A thrilling sensation. \ 
TINK, v. i. { . tinciaw, supra. \ 
Te make a sharp, shrill noise ; to tinkle. [The 
. tincerz, the ringer, from tinciaw, to 


latter is generally used.) 
TINK’ER, x. [ 

ring.] 

A mender of brass Kettles, pans, and the lize. 

TINK/ER-ING, n. The act or employment of a 

tinker. 
TINK’ER-LY, adv. In the manner of a tinker. 

Hackengill. 

TINE'LE, (tink’l,) v « [W. tincial, supra, undes 


Gagh 
- To make small, quick, sharp sounds, as by 
striking on metal ; to clink. 
And have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or @ 
tinkling cymbal,—1 Cor. xiii. Is, iii. 
The spnghtiy horse ¢ 
Moves to the music of his ankling belle. Dodsley. 
The moment the money tinéies in the chest, the soul mounts cu§ 
of purgatory. Tetzel in Milner. } 
2. To hear a small, sharp sound. ‘ 
And his ears finkled, and his color fled. Dryden. 


‘ 
TINK’LE, v t To cause to clink or make-sharp, 


quick sounds, 

TINK’LER, nx. Atinker. [North of England.] 

TINK'LING, ppr. or a. Making a small, quick, sharp 
noise. 

TIKK’LING, 2. A small, quick, sharp sound. 

Makidg a dinkling with their feet. —Is. iil. : 

TIN'MAN, n. sy and man.] A manufacturer of “~ 
vessels ; a dealer in tin ware. Prior. 4 

TIN'-MINE, n. [tin and mine.] A mino where tin ig 
obtained, 

TIN’NED, (tind,) pp. or a. Covered with tin. 

TIN/NER, 2. [from tiz.] One who works in the tin, 
mines. Bacon. { 

TIN’/NI-ENT, a. Emitting aclear sound. [0ds.] 

TIN'NING, ppr. [from tin.] Covering with tin oF 
tinfoil. 

TIN’/NING, n. The act, art, or practice of covering 
or lining any thing with nielted tin, or with tinfoil, 
as kitchen utensils, locks, bits, é&c. 

2. The covering or lining thus put on. 

TIN’NY, a. Abounding with tin. Drayton. 

TIN/-PEN-NY, [tn and penny.] A customary 
duty in England, formerly paid to coping b 

ar'ey. 

TIN/-PLATE, x. Thin sheet-iron coated with tin. 

TIN-PY-RITES, n. ~A native sulphuret of tin, 
usually containing some copper, and sometimes iron. 


Buchanan. 
TIN’-STONE, n. A native oxyd of tin, found in 
Cornwall. Buchanan. 
TIN’SEL, n. [Fr. étincelle, a spark.] 


1. Something very shining and gaudy ; something 
superficially shining and showy, or having a false 
luster, and more gay than valuable. 

Who «an discern the tinsel from the gold? Dryden. 

If the man will too curiously examine the superficial insel good, 

he undeceives himself to his cost, Norris. | 
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~ 2. A kind of shining cloth. Bairfaz. 
: 3. A kind of lace. 4=- : 
‘TIN’SEL, «.-; Gaudy; showy to excess; specious; 
} superficial. 4, ar 
JIN'SEL, v. t. To adorn with something glittering 
™ and showy, without much value ; to make gaudy. 
She, tinseled o’er in robes of varying hues. Pops. 
IN/SEL-ED, pp. Decorated with gaudy ornaments. 
TIN'SEL-LNG, ppr. »Adorning with tinse] or superii- 
| cial luster. Se. 
TINT, n. [It. tinta; Fr. teint; from L. tinétus, tixgo. 
hee TincE.] é 2 € 
A dye; a color, or rather a slight coloring or 
tincture distinct from the ground or principal color; 
as, red with a blue tint, or tint of biue. In painting, 
tints are the colors considered as more or less bright, 
deep, or thin, by the due use and intermixture of 
which a picture receives its shades, softness, and 
variety. ait: ante 
Or blend In beauteous tnt the colored mass. Pope. 
Ther vigor aickens, and their tinte decline. Harts. 
‘INT, v. t. . To tinge ; to give a slight coloring to. 
Pe. Seward. 
TIN-TA-MAR’, n. [Fr. tintamarre; L. tinnitus ard 
Mars. Ash.) 

A hideous or confused noise. [Vot in use.] 
TINT’ED, pp. Tinged. 

TINT/ING, ppr. Giving a slight coloring to. 

TINT’/ING, x. <A forming of tints, 

TIN-TIN-NAB/U-LA-RY, a, [L. tintinnabulum, a lit- 
te bell. : 

Hevive or making the sound of a bell. 
TIN’/-WORM, (-wurm,) x. [tin and worm.] An in- 
\ pect. * Bailey. 
TIN’Y, a, [from the root of thin, which ae ary 

small; Jittle; puny. [4 word used by children, and 
tn burlesque.) . 
: When that I was a Jittle tiny boy. Shak, 
‘TTP, ». [D. tip, a different orthography of top; G. 
\ zipfel; that is, a shoot or extension toa point. Qu. 


Eth. iL, thybe, the nipple.] 

1, The end; the point or extremity of any thing 
small; as, the tip of the finger; the tip of a spear; 
the tip of the tongue ; the tip of the ear. 

Addison. Pope. 

2. One.part of the play &t ninepins. Dryden. 

3. In botany, an anther. Withering, 

TIP, v. 2%. To form a point with something ; to cover 
the tip, top, or end ; as, to tip any thing with gold or 
silver. » 


With truncheon fpped with fron head. Hudibras. 
Tipped with jet, 
Fair ermines spotless as the snows they press. Thomson. 


2. [For Tar.] To strike slightly, or with the end 
of any thing small ; to,tap. 
A third rogue dps me by the elbow. Suit. 


3. To lower one end, or to throw upon the end; 
as, to tip a cart for discharging a load. New England. 
To tip the wink ; to direct a wink, or to wink to an- 
‘other for notice. Pope. 
IP, v. i. Inthe phrase, to tip of, that is, to fall head- 
¥ long; hence, ta die. 


eee { pp. Having the end covered. 

TIP/PET, x. [Sax. teppet. It seems to be formed 
from teppe, tape.] 

A narrow garment or covering for the neck, worn 
by females, It is now made of fur, though formerly 
of some kind of cloth. Bacon. 

TIP'PING, ppr. Covering the end or tip. 

2. In music, a distinct articulation given to the 
flute, by striking tho tongue against the roof of the 
mouth. 

TIP/PLE, (tip’pl,) v. i [Qu. D. zuipen: Fr. toper. 
’ This word and tope are probably of one family, and 
I suspect them to be from the root of dip. See 
Dainx.) 

To drink spiritous or strong liquors habitually ; to 
indulge in the frequent and improper use of spirit- 
ous Jiqnors, When a man begins to tipple, let his 
creditors secure their debts. 

‘EIP/PLE, vt To drink, ns strong liquors, in luxury 
‘Or excess, 

Aimeelf for saving charges . 5 
A peeled, sliced onion cats, and &pplee verjulce, Dryden. 


TIP’PLE, 2. Drink ; liquor taken in tippling. 


L’ Estrange. 
TIY‘PLED, (tip/pid,) pp. Drank in excess, 
2. « tatoxicated ; inebriated. Dryden. 
TIP’PLER, x. One who habitually indulges in the 
excessive use of spiritous liquors, It often signifies 
& person who habitually drinks strong liquors, with- 
out absolute drunkenness. 
TIP’PLING, 
strong or spiritous liquors, 
@IP/PLING, x. The habitual practice -of. drinking 
Yetrong or spiritous liquors ; a drinking to excess. 
TIP/PLING-HOUSE, n. [tipple.and house.] « A house 
im which liquors are sold in dramas or emalt quanti- 
ee, and where men are accustomed to spend their 
time and money in excessive drinking. 


ul 
— Indulging in the habitual use of TIB/IC-AL, 


_TIs 


In a tipsy mannér, 
TIP/STAFF, n. [tip and staf.) An officer who 
bears a staff tipped with metal; a constable. 
2. A staff tipped wi h metal. Bacon. 
TIP/SY, a. [from tipple.] Fuddled; overpowered 
with strong drink ; intoxicated. 
TIP/TOE, n. [tip and toe.} The end of the toe. 
Cpon his tiptoes stalketh stately by. Spenser. 
To be or to stand a tiptoe ; to be awake or alive to 
any thing; to be roused; as, to be a tiptoe with ex- 
ectation. iad : 
TIP/TOP, x. The highest or utmost degree. 
TIP'y-LA-RY, a [L. tipula, 
*Peraining to insects of the genus Tipula or crane 
* fly. Te Humboldt, 
TI-RADE’, x. [It. trata; Fr. tirade, a train or series, 
» from tirer, to draw.] 
1. Formerly, in French music, the filling of an in- 
terval by the intermediate diatonic notes. Cyc. 
2. In modern usage, a strain or flight; a series of 
violent declamation. 


Here he delivers a violent trade sauna all persons who profeas 
to know any thing about angvle, Quart. Review. 


TI-RAIL'LEOR, (te-ral/yur,) n. A French skirmish- 
ing soldier, often put in front of the line, to annoy 
the enemy. Smart. 

TIRE, n. liteb. “0 tur, a row or series. See Class 
Dr, No. 24, 34, 35, 38, and No. 15.] 

1, Atier; a row or rank. This is the same word 
as Trex, differently written. [See Tizez and Tour.] 
2. A head-dress; something that encompasses the 
head. [See Trarna.] Ezek. xxiv. Js. iii. - 
On her head she wore a tire of gold. Speraer. 


3. Furniture ; apparatus ; as, the tire of war. 


Philips. 

4, Attire. [See Artrrz.] 

5. A band or hoop of iron, used to bind the fellies 
of wheels, to secure them from wearing and break- 
ing; as, cart-tire ; Him ode This tire, however, 
is sometimes formed of different pieces, and not one 
entire hoop. 

TIRE, vt. To adorn; to attire; to dress; as the 
head. Soca [See Artin.) 2 Kings ix. 

TIRE, v.t. [Sax. teorian, ateorian, getcorian, to fail. 
In D. teeren signifies to tar, to pine, to waste or con- 
sume, fo digest; Gr. retpw; L. tero. In Ir. and 
Gaelic, tor, toras, tuirse, is weariness ; tuirsighim, to 
we to tire.] 

1. To weary ; to fatigue; to exhaust the strength 
by toil or labor; as, to tire a horse or an ox. A long 
day’s work in summer will tire the laborer. 

Tired with toll, all hopes of safety past. Dryden. 


2. To weary ; to fatigue ; to exhaust the power of 
attending, or to exhaust patieace with dullness or te- 
diousness. A dull advocate may tire the court and 
jury, and injure his cause. 

To tire out ; to weary or fatigue to excess; to har- 
ass. Tickel, 
TIRE, v. & To become weary; to be fatigued; to 

have the strength fail ; to have the patience exhaust- 

ed. A feeble body soon tires with hard labor. 

TIR’/ED, pp. or a. Wearied ; fatigued. 

TIR! EDN ESS,n. The state of being wearied ; weari- 
ness. Hakewill, 
TIRE/SOME, (tire/sum,) a. Wearisome ; fatiguing; 

exhausting the strength ; as, a tiresome day’s work ; 

@ tiresome journey. 

2. Tedious; exhausting the patience; as, a tire- 
some discourse. The debates jn congress are said to 
be sometimes very tiresome, 

TIRE/SOME-NESS, #. The act or quality of tiring or 
exhausting strength or patience; wearisomeness ; 
tediousness ; as, the tiresomeness of work, or of a 
dull speaker. 

TIRE/WOM-AN, x. [tire and woman.) A woman 
whose occupation is to make head-dresses. Locke. 
TIR/ING, ppr. Wearying; fatiguing; exhausting 

strength or patience. 

TIR/ING-HOUSE, )2. The room or place where 

TIR/ING-ROOM, players dress for the stage. 


Shak. 

TI-RO/NI-AN, a. Tironian notes; the shorthand of 
Roman antiquity. Brande, 

TIR/RIT, 2. Terror; affright. 

TIR/WIT, n. <A grallatory bird, the Tringa Vanellus, 
as large as a pigeon, of a bronze-black, with a long 
and slender crest. it arrives in Europe in the spring, 
builds its nest in the fields and meadows, and de- 
parts in the autumn. Its eggs are esteemed a great 
delicacy. It is found also in Asia and Africa, 

N. B. The Japwingis called Texwir in Scotland, 
xee Encyc.) and is the same pird. 

»T1, a contraction of it is. 

TIs/l€ a, [For Paruisio, Putais10aL.}] Con- 

sumptive. Ps: 

TIS€, n. [Supra.] Consumption ; morbid Waste. 

TI8’RI, (tiz/ri,) x. The first Hebrew month of the 
civil year, and the seventh of the ecclesiastical ; an- 
swering to a part of our September and a part of Oc- 


tober. 
TIS/SUE, (tish’ya,) n. [Fr. tissu, woven; tisser, to 
lay the groundwork of lace, to weave.) ; 


TIP’SI-LY, adv. 


TIT 


1, Cloth interwoven with gold or silver, or with 


figured colors, 
A robe of tseue, stiff with golden wire. Dryden. 


2. Jn anatomy, texture’ or organization of parts. 
‘he peculiar, intimate structure of a part is called its 
tissue. A part of a fibrous structure is called a 
fibrous tissue. The organs of the body are made up 
of cimpler elements, some generally diffuséd through 
the body, and others peculiar to particular organs. 
These simpler structures are called the tissues of the 
body ; as, the cellular tissue, the mucous tissue, &c. 
The cellular tissue is the cellular membrane. 

Bichat. 

3. A connected series ; as, the whole story is a tis 
sue of forgeries or of falsehood, 

Tissue paper; very thin, gauze-like paper, such as 
is used to protect engravings in books. 

TIS/SUE, (tish’/yu,) v. t To form tissue ; to inter 
Weave; to variegate. 


The chariot was covered with cloth of go!d tissued upon blue. 
Bacon. 


TIS/SU-ED, (tish'yude,) zp. Interwoven ; formed with 
variegated work. 

TIS/SU-ING, (tish’yu-ing,) ppr. Interweaving; form- 
ing with variegated wurk. 

TIT, n. A small horse, in contempt; a woman, in com 
vempt ; a small bird ; a titmouee or tomtit. _ 

Ul 
TET ANTI, a, Pertaining to titanium. 
TI-TAN-IF‘ER-OUS, a. [titanium and L. fero.} 
Containing or affording titanium ; as, titaniferous 

_pyrites. . Cleaveland. 

TY/TAN-ITE, nz. The same mineral with sphene, 
which see. Ase) Dana. 

TI-TA/NI-UM, n. In mineralogy, a metal discovered 
by Gregor, in 1791, in Cornwall, England. It is of a 
deep-blue color. it occurs in different states of oxy- 
dation or intermixture, in various parts of the world. 
The ores of this metal are called menachanite, from 
Menachan, in Cornwall, where it was originally: 
found ; iserine, from the River Jser, in Silesia; nig 
grine, from its black color; sphene, rutile, and 
drite. 

TIT’BIT, 2. A tender piece. [See Trps1t. F 

TIFH'A-BLE, a. Subject to the payment of tithes. * 


\ 
TIFHE, n. [Sax. teotha, probably contracted from 
rh as the verb is tewghthian, to decimate. See 
EN. i 
The tenth pers of any thing ;/but appropriately, the 
tenth part of the increase annually arising from the 
profits of land and stock, allotted to the clergy for 
their support. Tithes are personal, predial, or mized ; 
personal, when accruing from labor, art, trade, and 
navigation ; predial, when issuing from the earth, as 
hay, wood, and fruit; and mized, when accruing 
from beasts which are fed from the ground. <e 
Blackstone. 
TITHE, v.t. To levy a tenth part on; to tax to the 
amount of a tenth. athe 
‘When thou hast made an end of fihing all the tithes of thine 


increase, — Deut. xxvi. ms 
Ye tithe mint and roe.— Luke xi, 7 


TYFHE, v.i To paytithes, ; 
TYFH'ED, (ttthd,) pp. Taxedatenth, 4: BN 
TYFHE/- 


EE, a Exempt from the payment of 
tithes. . 
TYIFHE’-PAY-ING, @. Paying tithes; subjected to 
Franklin. 


ay tithes. 

TYFH'ER, n. One who collects tithes, 

TIFH/ING, ppr. Levying @ tax on to the amount of 
a tenth. 

TIFH/ING, x. A decennary; a number or coinpany 
of teh householders who, dwelling near each other, 
were sureties or free pledges tothe king for the good 
behavior of each other. The institution of tithings 
in England is ascribed to Alfred. Blackstone. # 

TTEH'ING-MAN, n was! Boar man.] The chief 
man of a tithing; a headborough; one elected to 
preside over the tithing. Blackstone, 

2. A peace officer; an under constable. pe? 

3. In New England, a parish officer annually elect- 

ed to preserve good order in the church during divine 

service, and to make complaint of any disorderly 
conduct. 

TI-THON'IE, a. [Gr. T:Owvos.] 

Pertaining to or denoting those rays of light which 
uce chemical effects. ise 

TITH-O-NIC'I-TY, n. A name given to that property 
of light by which it produces chemical effects ; sup- 
posed by some to be a distinct, imponderable agent. 


Draper. 
TITH’Y-MAL, 2. te tithymale ; Gr. rtOvpados, from 
rirOos, the breast. { 
A plant of the genus Euphorbia, 
TIT'IL-LATE, v. i. [L. titillo.] 
To tickle. me! 

The pungent grains of ttivlating dust. Bape. 
TIT/IL-LATING, ppr. ore. Ticklitig. _ 
TIT-IL-LA‘TION, n. [Fr., from L. tiiMatio.} . 

1. The act of tickling; or the state of be’ nd Ock- 
OD sich, eet Bee Bacon. Arbuthaa 


Tusser,~ 
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2. Any slight pleasure. 


The products of those diladone that reach no iilgher than the 

senees, Ss c flanvilla, 

TIT’LARK, n [tit ond lark.] A small bird, a spe- 

1 Cica os Alauda, or lark. : 

TITLE, (tt'tl,) x. [L. tituluss It. titolo. This mny 
belong to the family of Gr. r:@nyr, to set or put; Sax. 
tithian, to give.] 

J. An inscription put over any thing as a name by 
which it is known, 

2. The inscription in the beginning of a book, con- 
taining the subject of the work, and sometimes the 
author’s naine. 

3. In the ciod and canon iaws, a chapter or division 
of a book. : 

4. An appellation of dignity, distinction, or pre- 
eminence given to persons; as duke, marquis, and 
the like. Cyc. 

5._A name; an appellation. 

Nil worthy I such ave shguld belong’ 
To me tranegressor Milton. 

6. Right; or that which constitutes a just cause of 
exclusive possession , that which ia the foundation 
of ownership, ax, a good title to an estate ; ur an 
imperfect tule, The lowest degree of ttle is naked 
Possession, then comes the right of powsession, and 
Jastly-the right of property, all which united com- 
plete the title. Blackstone. 

But possexsion is not essential to a complete title. 
A title to personal property may be acquired by oc- 
cupancy. A clacm is not a title. 

7. The instrument which is evidence of a right. 

8. In the canon law, that by which a beneficiary 
holds a bencfice. ‘This is true and valid or celorable. 
A valid title gives a right tothe benefice. A colora- 
Ble title appears to be valid, but is not. Cyc. 

* 9, In ancteat church records, a church to which a 
priest was ordained, and where he was to ey 
\ ‘owel, 

TY'TLE, v.t Toname; tocall; to entitle, Aiton. 

TI/TLED, (ti’tld,) pp. Called; named. 

2. a, aving a utle, 

TYTLE-LESS, a Not having a title or name. 


[oe 
in use. Shak. 
TI/TLE-PAGE, n. [title and page.] The page of a 

book which contains its title. 
TITLING, ppr. Calling ; denominating ; entitling. 
TIT/MOUSE, n.; pl. Titmice. [t, small, and mouse. ] 
A sinall bird of the genus Parus, of Linneus. 
There are numerons species, which feed on insects, 
sceds,&c. ‘Their notes are shrill and wild. 
den. Jardine. 
TIT’TER, >v. % To langh with the tongue striking 
against the root of the upper teeth ; to laugh with 
restraint. Pope. 
TIT’TER, nr. A restrained \augh. 


2. A weed. 
TIT'TEB-ING, 2. Restrained laughter. 
TIT'TLE, (tit't!,) n. [from tit, small.] A small par- 


* ticle - a minute part ; a jot: an iota. 
TIT'TLE-TAT’TLE, x. - [tattle doubled.] Tdle, tri- 
} fling talk ; empty prattle. Prior. 
2. An idle, trifimg talker [Less proper] 
FIT'TLE-TAT'TLE, v. i. To talk idly ; to prate. 
Sidney. 
TIT/TLE-TAT'TLING, n. The act of prating idly. 
TIT'U-BATE, v. 1. [L. titudo.] 
To stumble, 
TIT-Y-BA‘TION, n. [L. titubo, to stumble.] 
The act of stumbling. 
TIT’/U-LAR, a. [Fr. titulaire ; from L. titulas.] 
~ 1. Evisting in title or name only , nominal ; having 
or conferring the title only , as, a tulur king or prince. 
2. Having the title to an office or dignity without 
discharging the duties of it. 
Both Valerius and Austin were atular bishops. 


TIT’U-LAR, n. A person Invested with a titl, in 
TIT’U-LA-RY, virtue of which he holds an office 
} oF benefice, whether he performs the duties of it or 
not, Cyc. 
TIT-U-LAR'I-TY, x The state of being titular. 
TIT’U-LAR-LY, ad». Nominally ; by title anly. 
TIT’U.LA-RY, a. Consisting n a title. Bacon. 
2. Pertaining to a title, Bacon. 
TIV'ER, n. A kind of ocher which is used in mark- 
ing sheep In some parts of England. [Local.) Cyc 
TIV'ER, 0.2 To mark sheep with tiver, in different 
ways and for different purposes. [ Local. 
TIV'ER-ING, ppr._ Marking with tiver. [ Local.] 
TIV’'ER-ING, n. The act or practice of marking with 


Ayhfe. 


tiver. [ Local. | Cyc. 
TIV'Y, adv. [Seo Tantivy.] With great speed; a 
hnntan.an’s word or sound. Dryden. 


TM£E'SIS, x [Gr.] A figure by which a compound 
word is separated, by the intervention of one or 
more wordy, a8 gue meo cungque animo, for quecungus 
meo animo. 

TOS, prep [Sax. to; D. te, or toe: G, 24; Ir. and Gaelic, 
do, Corn. tho, This is probably a contracted word, 
but from what verb It is not easy to ascertain. The 
sonse is obvious ; it denotes pnssing, moving toward. 
The pronunciation is to or too, and this depends 
“auch on its application or its emphbasis.] 


TO 


1, Noting motion toward a place ; opposed to 


' Frow, or placed after another word expressing mo- 


tlon toward. He is going to church. 

2. Noting motion toward a state er condition. He 
is going to a trade; he ts rising to wealth and honor. 

3. Noting accord or adaptation ; as, an ocenpation 
suited to his taste; she has a husband to hier mind. 

4. Noting address or compellation, or the direction 
of a discourse. These remarks were addressed to a 
large audience. 

To you, my notle lord of Westmoreland ; 
I pleigs your grace. > 

5. Noting attention or application. 

Go, buckle to the law. Driden. 

Moditits on theso unings; give thyself wholy to thm —I1 

Tim. iv. 

6. Noting addition, 

Adi to your fanb virtue, — 2 Pet. i. 

W isdor ho has, and to bie wisdom, courage, Denham. 

7. Noting opposition. They engaged hand to hand. 

8. Noting amount, risingto They met us to the 
number of three hundred. 

9. Noting proportion , as, three fs to nine as nine 
fs fo twenty seven. It fs ten to one that you will 
offend vy your officiouxness, 

10, Noting possession or appropriation. 
a good seat, let us keep it to ourselves, 

11. Noting perception , as, a substance sweet to 
the taste ; an event palnful to the mind. 

12, Noting the subject of an affirmation. 

T have a king’s oath @ the contrary, Shak. 


13. Noting the subject of remark ; as, I sball speak 


Shak, 


We have 


to one point only. Lord Chatham, 
14. In comparison of. 
All that they did was piety to this. B Jonson. 
15. As far as. 
Few of the Exyuimaux can count to ten. Quart Review, 


16. Noting intention. 
Marks and pofois ovt each man of os fo slanghter. B. Jonson. 


In this sense, For is now used.] 

7. After an adjective, noting the object ; as, deaf 
to the cries of distress ; alive to the sufferings of the 
poor. He was attuntive to the company, or to the 
discourse, 

18. Noting obligation ; as, duty to God, and to our 
parents, 
19. Noting enmity ; as, a dislike to spiritous 
liquors. 
Toward ; as, she stretched her arms to heaven. 
Dryden. 
21. Noting effect or end. The prince was flattered 
to hig ruin. He engaged in a war to bis cost. Vio- 
lent factions exist to the prejudice of the state. 
Numbers were crowded fo derth. Clarendon. 


22. Te, as a sign of the infinitive, precedes the 
radical verb. Sometimes it 1s used Instead of the 
ancient form, for to, noting purpose. David in his 
lifetime intended to build a temple. The legisla- 
ture assembles annually to make and amend Jaws. 
The court will sit in February to try some inyportant 
cates. 

23. It precedes the radical veib after adjectives, 
noting the object, as, ready to gu, prompt to obey ; 
quick ta hear, but slow to censure. 

24. It precedes the radical verb, noting the object. 

The delay of our bepes teaches vs to moru/y our dears, 

Smaliridge 

25. It precedes the radical verb, noting conse- 
quence. 

I have done my atmost to lead my “ife so pleasantly as ‘9 forget 

my migonurce Pope. 

26. It notes extent, degree,orend. He Janguishes 
to death, even to death. The water rises to the 
hight of twenty feet. The line oxtends from one 
end to the other, 

27. After the substantive verb, and with the radi- 
cal verb, it denotes futurity. The construction, we 
are to meet at ten ’clock, every man at death te to 
receive the reward of his deeds, 1s a particular form 
of expressing future timo. 

28. After have, it denotes duty or necessity, I 
have a debt to pay on Saturday. 

29. To-day, to-night, to-morrow, are peculiar phrases 
derived from our ancestors. Jo, in the two firat, has 
the sense or force of this; thts day, this mght. In 
the last, it is equivalent to tn or on; im or on the 
morrow. The words may be considered as com- 
pounds, to-day, to-night, to-morrow, and usually as 
adverbs. But sometimes they are used as nouns; 
as, to-day is ours, Cowley. 

To and fro; backward and forward. In this phrase, 
to 1s adverbial. 

To the face ; In presonce of ;. not In the absence af. 

I withatood b'm face @ face. — Gal fl. 
To morrow, to morrow, anil in-morrow 3 
Creeps fa this petty pace from day to day. Shak, 

Note, —In the foregoing explanation of to, it is to 
be considered that the definit.on given is not always 
the sense of to by itself, but the sense rather of the 
word preceding it, or connected with it, or of to in 


TOC 


connection with cther words. Jn ceneral, to 1s used 
in the sense of moving toward a place, or toward a8 
object, or it expresees direction toward a place, end, 
object, or purposes, 

To is often used advervially to modify the sense of 
verbs, an.té come tos tokeaneto. The sense of such 
phrases is explamed under the verbs respectively. 

In popular phrase ke. the following, ** I will not 
come . you shall fo or too,” a geneine Saxon phrase, 
to denotes mureover, besides, L, insaper. 

TOAD, ». [Sax. tade, tadige.] 

A paddoc , a batrachian reptile, of the genus Bufo, 
a small,clumsy animal, the body warty and thick, 
perfectly harmless, and indeed it ts said to be useful 
m gardens by feeding on noxious Insects. . 

TOAD’-EAT.ER,n. A vulgar name given to afawn: - 
ing, obscqnious parasite , a mean rycophant. 

TOAD’-PISH,n. [toad and fich.] A fich of the genus 
Batrachus, allied to the fishing frog or angler. 

é Storer’s Jiass. Rep. 

TOAD’-FLAX, 2. [foad and flaz.] A plant, the 
Lineria vulgaris or calves’ snout. 

TOAD'ISH, a. Like atoad. [Wot used.] Stafford. 

TOAD'-STONE, wv. [toad and stone.] In mineralogy, 
a variety of traprock, of a browntsh-gray culor. 
The tead stone of Derbyshire is generally a dark- 
brown basultic amy gdalofd, composed of basalt and 
green earth, and containing oblong cavities filled wih 
calenreous spar. Cyc. 

TOAD'-STOOL, n. [toad and stool.] A mushroom, 
a plant which commonly grows in motst and rich 

rounds, : 

TOAD'Y,x. Atoad-eater. [Vulgar.] W. Scott. 

TOAST,» t }Se. and Port. tostar, to toast oF roast. 
Qu. are these from the L. tostus? 

1. To dry and scorch by the heat of a fire; as, to 
toast bread or cheere. 

[Jt ts chiefly kmited in its application to these twe 
articles.] ° ; 

2. To warm thoroughly; as, to toast the feet 
[Not muck used.] 

3. To name when a health is drank ; to drink to 
the health in honor of , as, tu toast a lady. Addison 
writes “to toavt the health ;” a furm of expression, 
I believe, not now used. 

TOAST, x. Bread dried and scorched by the fire ; of 
such bread dipped in melted butter, or in some 
liquor. Dry toart is bread scorched, ur it is scorched 
bread with butter spread upon it. Soft toast is made 
by tmmersing toasted bread in melted butter, and 
called d:pped toast, 

2. A female whose health is drank in honor or re- 
spect, 


Tho wise man’s passion, and the va‘n man's toaet. Pope. 
3. He or that which is named in honor in drinking: 


TOAST’ED, pp. or a. Scorched by heat; named in 
drinking the health. 
TOAST’ER, xn. One who toasts. 


Q. An instruineyt for toasting bread or cheese. 

TOASTING, ppr. Scorching by fire ; drinking to the 
honor of. 

TO-BAC€'€O, n. [Perhaps from Tabaco, a province of 
Youeatan, in Spanixkh America, where it was first. 
found by the Spaniards, But this account of its 
origin is very doubtful. Las Casas says that in the 
first voyage of Coluinbus the Spaniards saw in Cuba. 
many pereons sinoking dry herbs or leaves rolled up. 
in tubes called tabacos, Charlevoix, in his History 
of St. Dominique, says that the instrument used ip 
smoking was called tabaro.) 

A plant, a native of America, of the genus Nico- 
tana, much used for emoking, and chewing, and in 
snuff. As a medicme, it is narcotic, emetie, and 
cathartic ; and it possesses two additional powers at 
lenst, if not more. Tobacco has a strong disagree- 
able emell, and an acrid taste. When first used, it 
sometimes occasions vomiting, &c. ; hut the practice 
of using it in any form soon conquers distaste, and 
forms a relish for it that is strong and almost un- 
conquerable. 

TO-BA€'€O-NING, a. Smoking tobacco. Bp. Hall. 

TO-BA€'€O-NIST, x. A dealer in tobacco; also, a 
mannfacturer of tobacco. 

TO-BAC’€O-PIPE, n. [tobacco and pipe] 
used for smoking tobacco, often made o 
baked, sometimes of other material, 

TO-BA€’€O-PIPE €LAY, ». A rpecies of clay used 
in making tobacco pipes; callod also Crmoxite. 

TO BA€’€O-PIPE FISH, x. A name of the Syng- 
natbus Acus. of Linnzus ; called also Neepir-Fien. 


A pipe 
clay and 


ce 
TO-BA€’€O-STOP’PER,n. An fsetraienktae ee 
ing down the tobacco as it is smoked 1n a pipe. cd 
PO/BINE, (bin,) x. A stout twilled silk, used for 
dresses ; 1t much resombles the Florentine, 3 
TO€-€A'TA, xn. [It.] In music, a prelude. 
TOCK’AY,n. Aspecies of gecks ur spotted lizard in 


India. 
TO-COL/O-GY, ». [Gr. roxos, and Aoyos.] 
The science of obstetrics or midwifery 3 or that 
department of medicine which treats of parturition. 
TOC SIN,n. [Fr.; Armoric, tocg, a stroke, from the 
root of touch, and sonn or seing, sound.] : 
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TOi 
—_— 
f An alarin bell, or the ringing of a bell for the pur-} 


se of alarm. 
Trop, n. (In Gaelic, tod is a clod, a mass,] 
1. A bush; athick shrub. [Obs] Spenser. 
2. A quantity of wool of twenty-eight pounds, or 
two stone. 


3. A fox. B. Jonson | 
TOD, vt To weigh; to produce a tod. [Wot in 
j ] Shak. 


use. > 

TO-DAY’, x. a and day.] The present day. 

TOD/DLE, (tod’dl,) v.% To walk with short steps, 
as a child. ‘ . Halliwell, 

TOD’/DY,2. A juice drawn from various kinds of the 
palm in the East Indies; or a spiritous liquor pre- 
pared from it. 

2. A mixture of spirit and water sweetened. 
Toddy differs from grog in having a Jess proportion 
of spirit, and in being sweetened. 

TO’DY, n The popular name of an insectivorous 
genus of passerine birds of America, somewhat re- 
sembling the king-fishers. . 

TOE, (td,) nm. [Sax. ta; G. zehe; Sw. ta; Dan. taae; 
Fr. dvigt du pied; L. digitus, Toe is contracted 
from teg, tne primary word on which L. digitus is 
formed, coinciding with dug, and signifying a shoot. 

JClass Dg.] 

1, One of the small members which form the ex- 
tremity of the foot, corresponding to a finger on the 
hand. The toés, in their furm and structure, resem- 
Di. the fingers, but are shorter. 

2. The fore part of the hoof of a horse, and of 
‘other hoofed animals. 

3. The member of a beast’s foot corresponding to 
the toe in man. 

TO/ED, (téde,) a. In compounds, having toes ; as, nar- 

\ row-tocd; thick-toed; slender-toed. Hitchcock. 

TO-FORE’, prep. or adv. (Sax. toforan; to and fure.] 

Befure ; formerly. [ Obs.) hake 

OFT, 2. [Probably from the rapt of tu/t.] 

j. A grove of trees. , é 

2, (Dan. tofte or tomt.] In law books, a place 
_where a messuage has stood, but is decayed. 

‘TO'FUS, n. See Tura. [Cowel, Cyc. 

(TO/GA-TED, } a. [L. toga, a gown; togatus, 
O/GED, __ gowned.] 

, Gownei;‘dressed in a gown; wearing a gown; 
Ms; toged iconsuls, Shak. 
GA VI-RI'LIS, [L.] The manly gown. This 

Was assumed by Roman boys about the time of com- 

__,pleting their fourteenth year. Smith’s Dict. 

{[O-GETH’ER, adv. [Sax. togethre; to and gather.) 

1. In company. e walked together to the wood. 

2. In or into union. 

The king joined humanity and policy together, Bacon. 


‘3. In the same place; as, to live together in one 
house. 

4. In the same time ; as, to live together in the 
game age. 

5. In concert ; as, the allies made war upon France 


gether. a . 

6. Into junction er a state of union; as, to sew, 
knit, pin, or fasten two things together; to mix 
things together. 

Together with; in union with ; in company or mix- 
ture with, 

Take the bad together with the good. Dryden. 


TOG'GEL, x A small wooden pin taperiny toward 
both ends. 6 Mar. Dict, 
TOG/GER-Y, n, [L. toga.] Clothes; garments. 

anal or low. 

TOG'GLE-JOINT, n, An elbow or knee-joint, con- 
sisting of two bars so connected that they may be 
brought into a straight line. ° 

TOIL, v. ¢, [Sax. teolan, tiolan, to strive, straih, urge, 
to prepare, to heal, to toil, and tilian, tiligan, to pre- 
pire or provide, to till, to toil, to study or be solicit- 
ous ; Russ, dialayu, The primary sense is expressed 
in the Saxon, to strain, to urge. Class DI.] 

To labor; to work; to exert strength with pain 
and fatigue of body or mind, particularly of the body, 
with efforts of some continuance or duration. 

OIL, v.t. To toil out; to labor; to work out. 
Toiled out my uncouth passage, Milton. 


2. To weary ; to overlabor; as, toiled with works 
of war. ae in use, nor proper. Shak. 
TOIL, ». Labor with pnin and fatigue; labor that 
oppresses the body or mind. Toil may be the labor 
of the field, or the workshop, or of the camp. What 
toils men endure for the acquisition of wealth, power, 

and honor! Gen. v. 

TOIL, n. (Fr. toiles, snare, trap; Ir. dul, a snare or 
5 gis " tela, a web; from spreading, extending, or 
laying. : 
, , A net or snare; any thread, web, or string spread 
Toren eo o-tel 

4 ER, One who toils, or labors with pain. 

TOIL/ET, 2. [Fr. toilette, from toile, cloth. : 

1. A covering or cloth of linen, silk, or tapestry, 


spread over a fable in a chamber or dressing-room. 
Bence, : 


2. A dressing-table, Pope. 
3. Mode of dressing ; as, her toilet is perfect. 


TOL 


To make one’s toilets to adjust one’s dress with 


care. 

TOI-LI-NETTE’, n [Fr.] A cloth, the weft of 
which is of woolen yarn, and the warp of cotton 
and silk. It is used for waistcouts, % 

Encyc. of Dom. Econ. 

TOIL/ING, ppr. Laboring with pain. 

TOIL/LESS, a. Free from toil. 

TOIL/SOME, a. Laborious; wearisome; attended 
phe fatigue and pain ; <3, toilsome work ; a toilsome 
task. 

What can be totlsonts in these pleasant walks? Milton, 

2. Producing toil ; as, a toilsome day or journey. 

TOIL/SOME-LY, adv. In a toilsome manner. 

TOIL/SOME-NESS, n.’ Laboriousness ; wearisome- 
ness. 

TOISE, (toiz,) 2. 
France, containing six French feet, or about six and 
a half English feet. It is equal to two meters. 

Edin. Encyc. McCulloch, 

TO-KAY', xn. A kind of wine produced at Tokay in 
Hungary, made of white grapes. It is distinguished 
from other wines by its aromatic taste. It is not 
good till it is about three years old, and it continues 
to improve as long as it is kept. 

TO’/KEN, (td/kn,) n. [Sax. tacn, tacen; Goth. taikns ; 
D. teeken; Dan. tegn; Sw. teckn; G. zeichen, This 
may be the same word as the L. signum, dialectically 
varied, or from. the same radix ; Gr. detxvvpt.] 

1. A sign ; something intended to represent or in~ 
dicate anotherthing or an event. Thus the rainbow 
is a token of God’s covenant established with Noah. 
The blood of the paschal lamb, sprinkled on the 
doors of the Hebrews, was a token to the destroying 
angel of God’s will that he should pass by those 
houses, Gen. ix. Exod. xii. 

Show me a token for good. — Ps, Ixxxvi. ; 

2. A mark. In pestilential diseases, tokens are 
livid spots upon the body, which indicate the ap- 
proach of death. "Ye 

3. A memorial of friendship; something by which 
the friendship of another person is to be kept in mind. 


[Fr.] _A fathom or long measure in 


4. In coinage, tokens were coins struck in the 
reign of Elizabeth in the cities of Bristol, Oxford, 
and Worcesger, and also by private persons, which 
were put i circulation, and upon being returned, 
the issuer gaVé the value of them in current money. 


Ce 
5. In printing, ten quires of paper; an extra quire 
is usually added to every other token, when counted 
out for the press. we 
TO/KEN,v.t. To make known. [Wot in use. 


TO’/KEN-ED, a. Being marked with spots. Shak. 
TO/KEN-ING, ppr. Making known; marking with 


spots, 
TOL, vt. [L. tollo.] 


To take away; alawterm. [See Tout.] Cyc. 
TO’LA, 2. In India, a weight for gold and silver, but 
different in different places. 
TOL’-BOOFH. See Tort-Boorn. 


TOLD, pret. and.pp. of Text. 


Who to/d thre that thou wast naked ? —Gen. Ill. 
Thoa hust mockod me, and told me lirs, — Judges xvi. 
Sheep aud oxen that could nut be told, —1 Kings vill. 


TOLE, vt. [I know not from what source we have 
this word ; but it coincides with the Ar. At) dalla, 
to draw. The Ethiopic has TY tata, taloo, to 


follow, and ATAO ataloo, to cause to follow. It 
is a legitimate word, and in good use.]_—- 

To draw or cause to follaw by presenting some- 
thing pleasing or desirable to view; to allure by 
some bait. Thus our farmers tole sheep and make 
them follow, by holding to them a measure of -corn 
or some portion of fodder. In New England, it is 
applied only to the alluring of beasts. Locke has 
applied it to men. 

TOL’ED, Pee Drawn ; allured ; induced to follow. 

TO-LE’DO, n. A sword of the finest tempers #0 
called from Toledo, in Spain, once famous for its 
awords, B. Jonson. 

TOL/ER-A-BLE, a. ([Fr., from L. tolerabilis. See 
ToLeratE.]  - js 

1. That may be borne or endured; supportable, 
either physically or mentally, The cold in Canada 
is severe, but tolerable, The insults and indignities 
of our enemies are not tolcrable. 

It shell be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in 

the day of Judgment, than for that city, — Matt, x. 

2, Moderately good or agreenble ; not contempti- 
ble; not very excellent or pleasing, but such as can 
be borne or received without disgust, resentment, or 
oppnsition ; as, a tolerable translation ; a tolerable en- 
tertainment; a tolerable administration. Swift, 

TOL’ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being tolera- 


ble. 
TOL'ER-A-BLY, adv. Supportably ; in s manner to 
be endured. 


TOL 


2, Moderately well ; passably; not perfectly ; as, a 
constilition tclerably firm. ‘The advocate speaks tol- 
erably well, 

TOL/ER-ANCE, n, [L. tolerantia, from tolero, to 
bear. 

The power or capacity of enduring ; or the act4of 
enduring 4 

Diogenes, one frosty morning, came to the market-place, shak- 

ing, to show his folerance. Bacon, 


[Zittle used, But Inrorxrance is in common 


use. 

TOL’ bR-ANT, a. Enduring; indulgent; favoring 
toleration. ‘ : 

TOL/ER-ATE, v. t. [Fr. tolerer ; 1. tolero, froin tollo, 
to lift; Ch. 51, to lift or raise. *Class’Dl, No. 3,and 
see No. 6, 7, 18, 20, 28, 32.] 

To suffer to be or to be done without prohibition 
or hinderance ; to allow or permit negatively, by not 
preventing ; not -to restrain ; as, to tolerate gpinions 
or practices. The Protestant religion “is tolerated in 
France, and the Romish in Great Britain. 

Crying should not be tolerated In children. _ Locke. 

The law of love tolerates no vice, and patronizes every virtue. 


a. Spring. 
TOL/ER-A-TED, pp. Suffered; allowed; not a) 
hibited or restrained. he 
TOL’ER-A-TING, ppr; Enduring; suffering to be ov 
to be done; allowing; not restraining. 
TOL-ER-A/TION; n. [L. toleratio.] — - 

The act of tolerating ; the allowance of that whith 
is not wholly approved ; appropriately, the allawance 
of religious opinions and modés of worship in a 
state, when contrary to or different from those of the 
established church or belief. Toleration implies a 
right in the sovereign to control men in their opin- 
fons and worship, or it implies-the actual exercise of 
power in such control. , Where no power exists, or 
none is assumed, to establish a creed and a mode of 
worship, there can be no foleration, in the strict sense 
of the word, for one religious denomination has ae 
good aright as another to the free enjoyment of its 
creed and worship. 

TOL/‘ING, ppr. Drawing away ; inducing to follow: 
TOLL, n. [Sax. toll; D. tol; Sw. tull: Dan. told; G. 
zoll; W. toll, a fraction, a toll; toli and toliaw, to cur« 
tail, to diminish, to take away, to spare or save, to 
deal out, from tawl, a throw, a casting off, a separa- 
tion, a cutting off; tolli, from toll, to subtract, totake 
toll; Gr. redasg, toll, custom, and end, exit, from cut- 
ting off ; Fr. tailler, to cut off, (see Tar ;) Ir. deilim, 
to separate ; dail, a share, Eng. dole; diolam, to sell 
to exchange, to pay toll. This is from the root of 
deal. See Dean, Sax. bedelan. Class Di, No. 12.] 
1. A tax paid for some liberty or privilege, partic- 
ularly for the privilege of passing ovef a bridge or on 
a highway, or. for that of vending goods in a fair, 
market, or the Jike. 
2. A liberty to buy and sell within the bounds of a 
manor. Cyc. 5 


3. A portion of b deans taken by a miller as a come 
nsation for grinding. 

TOLL, v.i. To pay toll or tallage. Shak, 
2. To take toll, as by a miller. Tusser. 


TOLL, v. i. [W. tol, tolo,a loud sound,a din; Pers. 
Oe 


ORC) talidgn, to sound, to ring. We see that 


W. tawl, supra, is a throw or cast, a driving, and 
this is the radical sense of Sounp.] 

To sound or ring, as a bell, with strokes uniformly 
repeated at intervals, as :t funerals, or in callirig as- 
semblies, or to announce the death of a person. - 


Now sink in sorrows with a tolling bell. Pope. 


TOLL, v.t. [Supra.] To cause a bell to sound with 
strokes, slowly and uniformly repeated, as for sum- 
moning public bodies or religious congregations te 
their meetings, or for announcing the death of a per- 
son, or to give solemnity toa funeral. Tolling ten 
different thing from ringing. 

TOLL, v.t. [L. tollo.]} 

1. To take away; to vacate; to annul; a law 


term. 
2. Todraw. [See Torna Bacom 
prea A particular sounding of a bell. [See the 
verb. 4 
TOLL/-BAR, x. {oll and bar.] A bar or beam used 
for stopping boats on a canal at the toll-house, or on 
a road for stopping passengers. 
TOLL/-BOOFH, x. [toll and booth.] A place where 
goods gre weighed to ascertain the duties or toll. 
. A’prison. Ainsworthe 
TOLL/-BOOFH, v. t. To*imprison in a toll-hooth. 


= et, 
TOLL/-BRIDGE, n. A bridge where toll is paid for 
passing it. 
TOLL/ER, n. One who collects taxes; atoll-gatherer. 
Barret. 


2. One who tolls a bell. 
TOLL!-DISH, n. A dish for measuring toll in mills, 
TOLL’-GATE, n. A gate where toll is taken. 
TOLL'-GAFH-ER-ER, n. The man who takes toll. 
| TOLL/-HOUSE, 2. A house or shed placed by a road 
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near a toll-gate, or at the end of a toll-bridge, or bye 
} canal, where thé man who takes the toll remains. 
TOLL‘ING, ppr. or a. 
\ grave manner. .* Fa 
/ "2. Taking away; removing | 
3. Sounding, as a bell. 
TOLT,n. ([L. tollit, tollo.] e 
‘In English courts, the precept of a sheriff, by which 
‘a writ of right is removed from the court baron into 
f the county court. - Blackstone. 
TO-LO0’ BAL/SAM, n. A resin, or oleo-resin, pro- 
“ duced by a tree of South America, the Myrospermum 
toluiferum. It issaid to have been first brought from 
_ aplace called Tolu. In medicine, it is called Balsam 
TOL-U-Ta'TION, n. [L. toluto.] [of Tolu. 
A pacing or ambling. [Vot used.] 
Brown. Hudibras. 
TOM’A-HAWK, 2. An Indian hatchet. 
TOM’A-HAWK, »v. t. To cut or kill with a hatchet 
called a tomrihawk,. 
TOM'A-HAWK-ED, (-hawkt) pp. Smitten or killed 
with a tomahawk. 
TOM'A-HAWK-ING, ppr. Striking or killing with a 
tomahawk. 
TO-MA’TO or TO-MA’'TO, 2 A plant and its fruit 
_ the Lycopersicum esculentum of late botanists, and 
* the Solanum lycopersicum of the older ones. It is 
called sometimes the Love-Appte. 
TOMB, (toom,) n. [Fr. tombe, tombeau ; W. tom, tomen, 
twm, Lump, a mound, a heap ; Ir. tuoma; Sp. tumba; 
L, tumulas, a heap or hillock; ‘umeo, to swell; Gr. 
tupGos. Class Dm. This name was given to a 
place for the dead by men who raised a heap of earth 
over the dead.} 
1 A grave; a pit in which the dead body of a hu- 
man being is deposited, 
As one aead in the bottom of a tomb. Shak, 


2. A house or vault formed wholly or partly in the 
earth, with walls and a roof for the reception of the 
dead. 

3. A monument erected to preserve the memory of 
the dead. 

TOMB, v.t. Tobury;tointer. [See Ewroms.] 
TOM’BAE, 2. An alloy of copper and zinc, or a spe- 


Causing to sound in a slow, 


4 cies of brass, with an excess of zinc. When arsenic 


fs added, it is white tombac, Brande. 
TOMB/ED, (toomd,) a. Deposited in a tomb. 
TOMB’LESS, (toom/less,) a. Destitute of a tomb or 
' sepulchral monunient. 
TOMB/NOR-RY, 2. A Shetland bird, the puffin. 
TOM'BOY, n. [Tom, Thomas, and boy.) A rude, 
\. boisterous boy; also, in sarcasm, a romping girl. 
” [PFulzar.| 
TOMB/STONE, (toom/-,) m, [tomb and stone.] A 
. stone erected over a grave, to preserve the memory 
of the deceased ; a monument. 

TOM/EOD, ». Asmall American fish of the cod kind, 
about ten or twelve inches long. Storer. 
TOME, n. [Fr., from G. ropes, a piece or section, 

¥ from repye, to cut off.) 
A book ; 23 many writings as are bound in a vol- 
me, forming the part of a larger work. It may be 
in aid i a anes volume. 
TOMEN TOUS. a. [L. tomentum, down.] 
In botany, downy ; nappy; cottony; or flocky; 
| covered with hairs so close as scarcely to be discern- 
ible, or with a whitish down, like wool; as, a tomen- 
tous stem or leaf. Martyn. Lee. 
TOM'FOOL, ». A great fool; a trifler. 
TOM-FOOL/ER-Y, x. Foolish trifling. Ec, Rev. 
TOM’-NOD-DY, xn. A sea-bird, the puffin. Booth. 
TO-MOR’/ROW, 2. [to and morrow.] The day after 
. the present, , 


One to-day ts worth two to-morrows. Franklin, 
TOM’'PI-ON, x. [Fr. tampon, a stopple, 
1. The stopper of acannon, [See Tamrron.] 


2. The iron bottom to which grape-shot are fixed. 
TOW’RIG, xn A rude, wild, wanton girl. Dennis. 
TOM'TIT, 2x. A little bird, the titmouse. 
TOM’TOM, n. Same as Tamtam, a large, flat drum, 
used by the Hindoos, . 

TON, the termination of names of Places, is town, a 
bill or fortress. [See Town.] 

TON,n. [Fr.] e prevailing fashion. 

TON, (tun,) 2. [Sax.tunna; Fr. tonne; Sp. tonel, a 

1 cask, a tun or butt 

| The weight of ded B hundred gross, or 2240 
pounds. In some of the United States the ton is es- 

» timated at 2000 pounds. The orthography Tun would 
be preferable, as more accordant with the derivation. 
The word is from the Saxon tunna, a cask, and the 
sense of weight is taken from that of a cask or butt. 

TONE, x. [Fr. ton; Sp. tono; It. tuono; Sw. and G. 
ton; D. toon; Dan. tone; L. tonus; Gr. rovos, sound; 
T. tono, Gr. ros0w, to sound, from the root of reivw, 
to strain or stretch. The L. sonus is probably the 
same word in a different dialect.] 

1, Bound, or a modification of sound ; any impulse 
or vibration of the air which ia perceptible by the 
ear; as, a low tone, high tone, or loud tone; a grave 
tone ; an acute tone; a sweet tone; a harsh tone, 

2. Accent; or rather, a particular inflection of the 


‘ON 


voice, adapted to express emotion or passion: a 

rhetorical sense of the word. im Purter. 

eo Eager his fone, and ardent were his eyen, ~ Dryden, 
3. A whining sound; a whine; a kind of mourn- 
ful strain of voice; as, children often read witha 
tone. 

4, An affected sound in ¢ waking. 

5. In music, an interval uf sound; as, the differ- 
ence between the fifth or dinpente and fuurth or di- 
atessaron, isa tone. Of tones there are two kinds, 
minjor and minor. The tone major is in the ratio of 
8 to 9, which results from the difference between the 
fourth and fifth. The tone minor is as 9 to 10, re- 
sulting from the difference between the minor third 
and the fourth. Cyc. 

6. The tone of an instrument, is its peculiar 
sound with regard to softness, evenness, and the 
like Cyc. 

7. In medicine, thet state of a body, in which the 
animal functions are healthy and performed with due 
vigor Tone, in its ptimary signification, is tension, 
and tension is the primary signification of strength. 
Hence its application to the natural healthy state of 
animal organs. Tone, therefore, in medicine, is the 
strength and activity of the organs, from which pro- 
ceed healthy functions. So we say, the body isin a 
sound state, the health is sound or firm. 

8. In painting, the Aarmonious relation of the col- 
ors of # picture in light and shade. The term is 
often used to qualify, oras synony mous with, Dertu, 
Ricuness, and Srrenpor, in pictures. It has also 
more recently been used to denote the characteristic 
expression of a picture, au distinguished by its color, 
In musical science the word Key perfurms ao similar 
office. Jezelyn. 

TONE, v.t. To utter with an affected tone. 
2. Totune.’ (See Tung.) i 
TON'ED, a. Having a tone ; used in composition ; as, 
high-toned ; sweet-toned, 
TONE!LESS, a, Having no tone; unmusic.!. Entick. 
TONE’-SYL-LA-BLE, n. An accented syllable. 
i M. Stuart. 
TONG, (tung,) n. [See Tonas.] The catch of a 
buckle, [Wot used.[ [See Tonauz.] Spenser. 
TONGS, n. pl [Sax. tang; Dan. and D. tang; G. 


zange; Sw. tang; Ice. taung; Gaelic, teangas. This 
seems by its orthography to be the same word as 
tongue, tongues, and to signify projections, shoots.] 

An instrument of metal, consisting of two parts or 

-long shafis Joined at one end; used for handling 
things, particularly fire or heated metals. We aay, 
a pair of tongs, a smith’s tongs, 

TONGUE, (tung,) [Sax. tung, tunga: Goth, tuggo; 
Sw. tunga ; Dan. tunge; D. tong; G. range; Ir. and 
Gaelic, teanga: Ant. L, tingua. We see by the 
Gothic, that n is not radical; the word belongs to 
Class Dg. It signifies a shoat or extension, like L. 
digitus and dug. Tuna would be the preferable 
orthography, in accordance with the etymology.] 

1. In man, one of the instruinents of taste, and 
also one of the instruments of speech ; and in other 
animals one of the ‘instruments of taste. It is also 
an instrument of deglutition. In sume animals, the 
tongue is used for drawing the food into the mouth, 
as in animals of the bovine genus, &c. Other ani- 
mals lap their drink, as dogs. 

The tongue. is covered with membranes, and the 
outer one is full of papill# of a pyramidical figure, 
under which lies a thin, coft, reticular coat, perfor- 
ated with innumerable holes, and always lined with 
a thick and white or yellowish mucus, Cyc. 

2. Speech; discourze; sometimes, fluency of 
speech. ’ 

Much tongue and much judgment secklom go together. 

L'Estrange, 

3. The power of articulate utterance; speech. 

Parrots imitating hu-naa longue. Dryden, 

4. Speech, as well or ill used ; mode of speaking. 

a ton in thy head. 3 
ie A ae ewe fe health — Prov. xi. ay 

5. A language; the whole sum of words used by 8 

articular nation. The English tongue, within two 
undred years, will probably be spoken by two or 
three hundred millions of people in North America, 

6. Speech ; words or declarations only ; opposed to 
Trovuants or Actions. 


Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and {fo 
truth. — 1 John fi, 


7. A nation, as distinguished by their language. 
I will gather all nationa and tongues. — Je, Ixvi. 

8. A point; a projection; as, the tongue of a 
buckle or of a balance. 

9. A projection on the side of a board which fits 
into a groove, 

10. A point, or long, narrow strip of land, project- 
ing from the main into a sea or a lake. 


11. The taper part of any thing; in the rigging of | TOO, ado. 


a ship, a short piece of rope spliced into the upper 
part of standing backstays, &c., to the size of the 
Taast-head. 


To hold the tongue; to be silent. Addison. 


OC 


TONGUE, (tung,) v. 2 To chide; to scold. 
How might she tongue me. 

TONGURF, (tung,) », i To talc ; to prate. 

TONGU/ED, (tungd,) a Having a tongue. 4 {. 
Tong ued like the vight-crow, ad Donne. 


TONGUF’-GRAF TING, (tung/-,) n. A mode of graft, 
ing by insertlag the end of a cion in a particulal, 
manner. s 

TONGUE'LESS, (tung’-,)@ Having no tongue. * 

2. Rpeechless ; as, a tonguelese block, * > 
3. Unnamed ; not spoken of. af ) 4 
One good dead dying tonguelese. [Not used.} +, Shake. 

TONGUE/-PAD, (tung-,) x. <A great talker. [Wot 
ot Tatler 

TONGUE’-SHAP-ED, (tung’-shapt,) a. In botany, 
tongue-shaped leaf, is linear and fleshy, llunt at tl 
end, convex underneath, and having usually a 
tilaginous border. Martyr. * 

TONGUBE’-TTE, (tung’t!,) v. & [tomgue and tic.] Te 
deprive of speech or the power of speech, or of die 
tinct articulation, Goodmars 

TONGUE!-TIED, (tung’tide,) a, Deatitute of tiie 
power of distinct articulation; having an impedh 
ment In the speech. Holdere 

2. Unable to speak freely, from whatever cause. 
Love and tongue-tied simplicity. Shak. 


TON'I€, a. [from Gr. rayos, L. tonus. See Town. 

1, Literally, increasing tension ; hence, increasing 
strength ; as, tonic power. 

2. In medicine, increasing strength, or the tone ef 
the animal system ;, obviating the effects of debility, 
and restoring healthy functions, 

3. Relating to tones or sounds. 

4, Extended. [Wot in use.] Browne. 

Tonic spasm, in medicine, is a steady and continu 
ous spastic contraction enduring for a comparatively 
long time. It is opposed to a clonic spasm, it 
which the muscular fibers contract and relax alter 
nately in very quick succession, producing the 
appearance of agitation. In tonic spasms, however, 
there is always alternate contraction and relaxation. 
The spqsms of tetanus are tonic, 

TONIC, n. A medicine that Increases the strengtl 
and gives vigor of action tu the system. 

2. In music, the key-note or principal sound whicB 
generates all the rest. [Fr, tonique. Cyc 

3. In music, a certain degree of tension, or the 
sound produced bf a vocal string in a given degree 


of tension. 

TON‘KA-BEAN. n The fruit of the Dipterie 

TON‘QUIN-BEAN, odorata, a shrubby plant of 
Guiana. It has a peculiarly agreeable smell, and is 
employed in the scenting of snuff. Buchanan. 

TO-NIGHT'’, x. [to and night,] The present night, 
or the night after the present day. 

TON'NAGE, (tun’-,) x. [from ton.] The weight of 
goods carriod ‘7 a boat or ship. 

2. The cubical content or burthen of a ship in 
tuns ; or the amount of weight which she may carry, 

3, A duty or impost on ships, estimated per tuny 
or a duty, toll, or rate payable pn goods per — 
transported on canals. ‘ 

TON'ZIL, 2. [L. tonsilla. This word seems to be 
formed from tonsus, tondeo, to clip.} 

In anatomy, a glandular body in the throat or 
favces. The wonsils are called also, from their shape, 
amygdala, and, in popular language, almonds. The 
tones have several excretory ducts opening into the 
mouth. Cyc. Hooper. 

TON'SILE, (-si!,) z. That may be clipped. Mason. 
TON-SO’RI-AL, a. Pertaining to a barber or to shav- 


ing. 
TON’SURE, (ton’shire,) x. [Fr., from L. tonsura, 
from tonsus, shaved ; tondeo, to clip or shave. 

1, The act of clipping the hair, or of shaving the 
crown of the head ; or the state of being shorn. 

Addison. 

2. In the Roman Catholic church, tonsure is the first 
ceremony used for devoting a person to the servicé 
of God and the church ; the first degree of the cleri- 
cate, given by a bishop, who cuts off a part of his 
hair with prayers and benedictions. Hence tonsure 
is used to denote entrance or admission into holy 
orders. Cyc. 

3. In the Roman Catholic church, the corona of 
crown which priests wear as a mark of their order 
and of their rank in the church. Cyc. 

TON-TINE’, (ton-teen’) x. [Fr. tontine; said to be 
from its inventor, Tonti, an Italian.) 

An annuity or survivorship; or a Joan raised on 
life-annuities,ewith the benefit of survivorship. Thus 
an annuity is shared among a number, on the prin- 
ciple that the share of each, at his death, is enjoyed 
by the survivors, until at last the whole goes to the 
last survivor, or to the last two or three, according to 
the terms on which the money is advanced. 

TO'NY, 2. Acimpleton. [Ludicrous.] Dryden. 
Sax. to. 
1, Over t more than enough ; ape d excess ; 23, @ 
thing is too long, too short, or too wide; too high ; 
too many ; too much. 

His will too strong to bend, too proud te learn, 


ss Shak. 
Shak. 


Conley. 
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TOO 
2. Likewise ; also; in addition. 
A courtier and a patriot foo. emp, Pope. 
R Let those eyes that view } us 
_. The daring crimo, behold the vengeance toa. Pope. 


. 3. Too, too, repeated, denotes excess emphatically ; 

but this repetition is not in respectable use. 

‘_ [The original application of to, now too, seems to 

have been to a word signifying a great quantity ; as, 

speaking or giving to much; that is, to a great 
. amount. Zo was thus used by old authors.] 
TOOK, pret. of Taxx. 

Eaoch was not, for God took him, — Gen. ¥. ~ 


TOOL, nx [Sax. tol., Qu. Fr. outil. In old Law 
’ Latin, we find attile, attilia, stores, tools, implements. 
Qu. artillery, by corruption.] 
* 1, An instrument of manual operation, particu- 
larly such as are used by farmers and mechanics; as, 
the tools of a joiner, smith, or shoemaker. 

2. A person used as an instrument by another per- 
gon; @ word of reproach. Men of intrigue always 
have their tools, by whose agency they accomplish 
their purposes, 

TOOL, v. t To shape with a tool. Entick. 
TOOL/ING, x. Workmanship performed with a tool. 
TOOM, a. Etnpty. es in use.] Wiclif. 
TOON’-WOOQD, zn. wood of a reddish-brown col- 
or, employed in India for cabinet-work. It is the 
Cedrela Toona of botanists. P, Cyc. 
TOOT, v. i. [Sax. totian, to shoot, to project; D. 
* toeten, to blow the horn; toet-horn, a bugle-horn; G. 
ditten; Sw. tiuta. This word corresponds in ele- 
ments with Gr. 71Onpe and W. dodi, to put, set, lay, 
give; L. do, dedi. The Saxon expresses the primary 
vee 
1. To stand out or be prominent. [Vot in ae 
pe Howell. 
2. To make a particular noise with the tongue, ar- 
ticulating with the root of the upper teeth, at the be- 
ginning and end of the sound ; also, to sound a horn 
oom ads manner. 


> This writer should wear ® tooting horn. Howell. 


*3, To peep; to look narrowly. [JVot in use, and 
+ Probubly a mistaken interpretation] Spenser. 
TOOT, v. t. To sound ; as, to toot the horn. 
TOOT’ER, z. One who plays upon a pipe or horn. 
# B. Jonson. 
TOOTH, n.; pl. Teetu. (Sax. toth, pl. teth. It cor- 
‘responds with W. did and téth, a teat, Gaclic, did, 
dead, and with toot, supra; signifying a shoot. If rn 
is not radical in the L. dens, Gr. odo0s, 04 -y ros, this 
js the same word.] 
} 1. A bony substance growing out of the jaws of 
animals, and serving as the instrument of mastica- 
tion. The teeth are also very useful in assisting per- 
sons in the utterance of words, and when well- 
formed and sound, they are ornamental. The teeth 
of animals diff.t in shape, being destined for differ- 
ent offices. The front teeth, in men and quadru- 
peds, are called incisors, or incisive. or cutting teeth; 
next to these are the pointed teeth, called laniary, ca- 
nine, or dog tecth; and on the sides of the jaws are 
the molar teeth or grinders. 
2. Taste ; palate. 
These are not dishes for thy dainty tooth. Dryden. 
3. A tine; a prong; something pointed and re- 
sembling an animal tooth; as, the tooth of a rake, a 
comb, a card, a harrow, a saw, or of a wheel. The 
teeth of a wheel are sometimes called Cocs, and are 
destined to catch corresponding parts of other 
wheels 
Tooth and nail; [by biting and scratching,] with 
ene’s utmost power ; by all possible means. 
L’ Estrange. 
To the teett ; in open opposition; directly to one’s 


ce, 
That I shall live, and tell him to his teeth. Shak. 


To cast in the teeth; to retort reproachfully; to in- 
sult to the face. Hooker. 
In spite of the teeth; in defiance of opposition ; in 


Opposition to every effort. Shak. 
To show the teeth ; to threaten. 
When the Law shores her teeth, but dares not bite. Young. 


s0Gts vt To furnish with teeth; as, to tootha 
rake, 
2. To indent; to cut into teeth; to jag; as, to 
tooth a saw. 
3. To lock into each other. Mozon, 
TOOTH!A€HE, (tooth/ake,) n. [tooth and acke.] Pain 
in the teeth, 

TOOT H’/ACHE-TREE, n. An evergreen shrub of 
the genus Xanthoxylum. Lee. 
TOOTH’-DRAW-ER, x. [tooth and draw.] One 
whose business is to extract teeth with instruments 

Wiseman. 
TOOTH’-DRAW-ING, mn. The act of extracting a 
tonth ; the practice of extracting teeth. ; 
TOOTHED, (tootht,) pp. or a. Having teeth or jags. 
In botany, dentate ; having projecting points, remote 

from each other, about the edge. Martyn. Siaith. 
TOOTH’EDGE, (-ej,) 7. [toothand edge.] ‘The sensa- 
tion excited by grating sounds, and by the touch of 

certain substances. ‘ Darwin. 


TOP 


Tingling uneasiness, almost amounting to pain, in 
the teeth, from stridulous sounds, vellication, or acid 


or acrid substances. Good. 
TOOTH’FUL, a. Palatable. [WVot in use.] 
TOOTH'LESS, a. Having no teeth. Dryden. 


TOOTH’/LET-ED, a. In botany, denticulate ; having 
very small teeth or projecting points; as a leaf. 
Martyn. 
TOOTH’PICK, n. , ftooth and pick.] An instru- 
TOOTH’PICK-ER, ment for cleaning the teeth of 
substances lodged between them. Shak. 
TOOTH’SOME, (tooth’sum,) a. Palatable; grateful 
to the taste. Carew. 
TOOTH’SOME-NESS, zn. Pleasantness to the taste. 
TOOTH'WORT, (tooth’wurt,) 2. A plant whose 
roots resemble human teeth, such as the Lathrea 
squamarta, various species of Dentaria, the Coral- 
Jorrhiza innata, &c. This name is also given to the 
lead-wort, of the genus Plumbago, from its toothed 


corol. Cyc. 
TOOTH’Y, a. Toothed ; having teeth. Crozall, 
TOOT’ING, ppr. Sounding ina particular manner, as 
a horn. 


TOP. x. [Sax. top: D. and Dan. top; Sw. topp; W. 
tob ur top; topiaw, to top, to form a crest. | 
1. The highest part of any thing; the upper end, 
edge, or extremity ; as, the top of a tree; the top of 
a spire; the top of a house ; the top of a mountain. 
2. Surface ; upper side; as, the top of the ground. 
3. The highest place; as, the top of preferment. 
Locke. Swift, 
4, The highest person ; the chief. Shak. 
5. The utinost degree. 
The top of my ambition is to contribiite to that work. 
JE you attain the top of your desires in fime. Pope. 
6. The highest rank. Each boy strives to be at 
the top of his class, or at the top of the school. 
7. The crown or upper surface of the head. Shak. 
8. The hair on the crown of the head ; the fore- 
lock. Shak, 
9. The head of a plant. Watts. 
10. [G. topf.] An inverted conoid which children 
play with by whirling it on its point. One som has 
its motion continued by means of a whip. S*ak. 
11. In ship-building, a sort of platform, sur gitind- 
ing the head of the lower mast, and ae on all 
sides. It serves to extend the shrouds, By which 
means they more effectually support the mast ; and, 
in ships of war, the top furnishes a convenient 
stand for swivels and small arms to annoy the ene- 
my. Os 

TOP!-XR-MOR, n. In ships, a railing on the tapisen: 
ported by stanchions and equipped with netting. 

TOP/-BLOCK, x. In ships, a block hung to an eye- 
bolt in the cap, used in swaying and Jowering the 
top-mast. 

TOP'-CHAIN, x. In ships, a chain to sling the lower 
yards in time of action, to prevent their falling, 
when the ropes by which they are hung are shot 
away. 

TOP’-€LOTH, xz. In sxips, a pieee of canvas used 
to cover the hainmocks which are lashed to the top 
in action. 

TOP’/-DRAIN ING, n. The act or practice of drain- 
ing the surface of land. 

TOP’-DRESS-ING, zn. Addressing of manure laid on 
the surface of Jand. Cyc. 

TOP'TUL, a. [top and full.] Full to the brim. 

TOP-GAL’LANT, a. [See Tor-Sarz.] [ Watts. 

2. Highest; elevated; splendid; as, a top-gallant 
spark. L’ Estrange. 

TOP’-HEAV-Y, (top’hev-e,) a. [top and heavy.] 
Having the top or upper part too heavy for the lower. 

Wotton. 

TOP/-KNOT, (-not,) x. [top and knot.] A knot worn 
by females on the top of the head. 

TOP’LESS, a. Waving no top; as, a topless hight. 

Chapman, 

TOP'MAN, n. [top and man.] The man who stands 
above in sawing. 

2. In ships, a man standing in the top. f 

TOP'MAST, 2. In ships, the second mast, or that 
which is next above the lower mast. Above that is 
the top-gallant-mast. . 

TOP/MOST, a. [top and most.] Highest; upper- 
most ; as, the topmost cliff; the topmost branch of a 


Pope. 


tree. Dryden. Addison. 
TOP’-PROUD, a. [top and pret Proud to the 
highest degree. Shak. 


TOP’-ROPE, n. A rope to sway up a topmast, &c. 

TOP’-SAIL, n. A sail extended across the top-must, 
above which is the top-gallant-sail. 

TOP’-SHAP-ED, (-shapt,) a. In botany, turhinate, 
i, e., inversely conical, with a contraction toward the 
point. 

TOP/-SOIL-ING, n. The act or art of taking off the 
top-soil of land, before a canal is begun. _ 

TOP/-STONE, n. A stone that is placed on the top, 
or which forms the top. 

TOP’-TACK-LE, (tak/l,) n. A large tackle hooked 
to the lower end of the top-mast top-rope and to the 
deck. Mar, Dict. 

TOP, v. i. To rise aloft; to be eminent; as, lofty 
ridges and topping mountains. Derham. 


TOP 


2. To predominate; as, topping passions ; topping 
uneasiness 
3. To excel ; to rise above others, 
But write thy best and top, Dryd 
TOP, v. t Tocover on the top; totip; to cap. 
A mount 
Of alabaster, topped with golden aspires. 
Mountains topped with snow. 
9, To rise above. 
A gourd —climbing by the boughs twined about them, till 
topped and covered the tree. L’Estrange. 
Topping all others in boasting. Shak. 
3. To outgo; to surpass. 
4, To crop; to take off the top or upper part. 
Top your rose-trees a little with your knife near a leaf-bud. 
Evelyn, 
So in America we say, tu top corn, that is, maize, 
by cutting off the stalk just above the ear. 
5. To rise to the tup of ; as, he topped the hill. 
Denham. 
6. To perform eminently. [ot in use.] 
TO/PAN, x. A name of the horned Indian rhinoceros 
bird, the Buceros rhinoceros, of the Passerine order. 
Cyc. 
eee n. [Gr. tomos, a place, and apxvs, a 
chief, 
The principal man in a place or country. 
TO'PAREH-Y, 2. A little state, consisting of a few 
cities or towns; a petty country governed by a to- 
parch. Judea was formerly divided into ten toparch- 


1@4. 
TO'PAZ, x. [Gr. a ersd 
A mineral, said to be so called from Topazos, a 
small isle in the Arabic Gulf, where the Romans ob- 
tained a stone which they called by this name, but 
which is the chrysolite of the moderns, Topaz is 
one of the gems. It occurs in rhombic prisms, and 
is generally of a yellowish color and pellucid ; but 
is also met with colorless, and of greenish, bluish, 
or brownish shades, and sometimes massive and 
opaque. It consists of silica, alumina, and fluoric 
acid. Dana. 
TO-PAZ'O-LITE, n. <A variety of precious garnet, of 
a topaz yellow color, or an olive green. 
Ure. Cleaveland. 4 
TOPE, 2. A fish of the shark family, and genus Gace 
leus, resembling the dug-fish in its general aspect. ~ 
Jardine’s Nat. Lib, 
2, In Hindostan, a grove or clump of trees. 


Malcom. 
TOPE, v. i. [Fr. toper. Qu. dip.] “ i 
Tu drink hard; to drink strong or spiritous li- 
quors tu excess, : 
If you tope in form, and treat. Dryden. \ 
TO’'PER, nr. One who drinks to excess ; a drunkard { 
a sot. 
TOP/ET, 2. A small bird, the crested titmouse. 

N. B.— The crested titmouse of Latham, Paryy 
bicolor, is the toupet titmouse of Pennant. 

Ed. Encyc. - 

TOPH ee [from the Latin tophus.] A kind of 

TOPHIIN, sandstone. ) 

TO-PHA'CEOUS, (to-fa’shus,) a. Gritty; sanly; 

rough: stony. Arbuthnit. ; 

TO’PHET, (to’fet,) x, [Heb. MDM tophet, from. an, 
toph, a drum. 

Hell; so called from a place east of Jerusalem, 
where children were burnt to Moloch, and where 
drums were used to drown their cries. 

TOP'I-A-RY, a. [L. topiarius, pr ane 

Shaped by cutting; as, topiary work, wisich con- 
sists in giving all kinds of fanciful forms to arbors 
and thickets, trees and hedges, Francis. 

TOPI€, x. (Gr. roros, place; L. topicus, topica; 
Sans. topu.] ‘ 

1, Any subject of discourse or argument. The 
Scriptures furnish an unlimited number of topics fot 
the preacher, and topics infinitely interesting. 

2. In rhetoric, a probable argument drawn from 
the several circumstances and places of a fact. 
Aristotle wrote a book of topics. Cicero defines 
tupics to be thé art of finding arguments. Cyc 

3. Principle of persuasion. * 

Contumacious persons whom no topics can work upon, 

Wilkins. 

4. In medicine, an external remedy ; a remedy to 
be applied outwardly to a particular part of the body, 
as a plaster, a poultice, a blister, and the like. 


Ce 
TOP‘I€, ibe (Supra.] Pertaining to a plvel 
TOP’I€-AL, limited ; local; as, a topical remedy. 
2. Pertaining to a topic or subject of discourse, or 
to a general head. 
TOP/I€-AL-LY, adv. 


Milton. 
Waller. 


Locally ; with limitation to a 


part. 

2. With application to a particular part ; as, a re n- 
edy topically applied. 

TO-POG/RA-PHER, 2. [See Torocrarny.] One 
who describes a particular place, town, city, or tract 
of land. 

TOP-O-GRAPH'I€, 

TOP-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, 
place. 


a. Pertaining to topo; 
phy ; descriptive we ia 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 
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md 
-0-GRAPH/I1O-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of 
topography, ~~ oe en cle OE 
O-POG/RA-PHY, m, [Gr. romos, place, and ypagn, 
eacription.] — - eins ae 
i'The description of a particular place, city, town, 
manor, palm, or tract of land, It is of more liin- 


‘itud WH {cation than CHoroorarny.” °. 
OP/PE » (topty) | pp. or a, Covered on the top; 
OPT, = capped; surpassed; cropped ; 


having the top cut off. 

OP'PING, pyr. Covering the top; capping; sur- 
sing ; cropping ; lopping. - 

2. a, Fine; gallant. Johnson, 

But Johnson's definition is probably incorrect. 

. Proud; assuming superiority. [This is the 
sense in which the common people of New England use 
t @ word, and I believe the true sense; but it is not ele- 

ant, a 
porelwe, n. In scamen’s language, the act of pull- 
ing one extremity of a yard higher than the other. 
Mar. Dict. 
OP’PING-LIFT, n. A large, strong tackle em- 
‘ ployed to suspend or top the outer end of a gaff, or 
‘of the boun of a main-sail, in a brig or schooner. 

; Mar. Dict. 
‘OP’PING-LY, adv. Proudly; with airs of disdain. 
Not an elegant word, nor much used. | 
P’PLE, (top’pl,) v. i. [from top.] To fall for- 

“ward ; to pitch or tumble down. 
“ Though castles topple on their warders’ heads Shak. 
[This word is used chiefly of children when beginning 
to walk. 


TOP'PLING, ppr. Falling forward. 


TOP/SY-TUR/VY, adv _ In an inverted posture ; with 
the top or head downward ; as, to turn a carriage 
topsy-turvy. South. 

TOQUE, (tdk,) n, [Fr., a cap.] A kind of 

TO-QUE’ ", (to-ka’,) bonhet or head-dress for 
woinen. ‘ 


TOR, n. [Sax. tor: L, turris.] 
tower ; a turret; also, a high, pointed hill; used 
in names. 

TORCH, n. [Tt. torcia; Sp. antorcha; Fr. torche ; D. 
toorts; probably a twist, It. torciare, to twist, Sp. 
torcér, W. ley, L. torqueo, tortus.] 

A light or Juminary formed of some combustible 
substance, as of resinous wood ; a large candle or 

( flambeau. 

, They light the nuptial torch. Milton. 
TORCH'-BEAR-ER, n. [torch and bear.] One whose 
office ia wv carry a torch. Sidney. 

TORCH’ER, n. One that gives light. [Wot a ute. 


hak, 
TORCH!-LICHT, (-lite,) n. [torch and light.] The 
light of a torch or of torches. 
p 2. A light kindled to supply the want of the sun, 


- Bacon. 
FoRcH’-TH{s-TLE, (-this-1,) 2. A plant of the genus 
. Cereus, Lee. 


| The common name of a genus of the order Cacta- 
_ cer, called cereus, from cera, wax, from the resem- 
blunce of the stems to a waxcandle. Turch-thistle 
is froin the prickly stems used by the Indians for 
- torches. Cyc. 
TORCH!WORT, (-wurt,) 2. A plant. More, 
TORE, pret. of Tran. He tore his robe. 
TORE, 2. [Perhaps from tear ; W. tori, to break.] 
The dead grass that remains on mowing Jand in 
{ winter and spring. [Used in New England. | 


' Mortimer, 
TORE, n. [L. torus.] 

In architecture, a large, round molding on the 
base of acolumn; a torus, Gloss. of Archit. 
TO-REU-MA-TOG’RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. ropevpa, sculp- 
. ture, and ypudn, description. | 

A description of ancient sculptures and basso- 

relievos. yc. 
TO-REU-MA-TOL/O0-GY, 2. [Gr. ropevpa, sculpture, 
\ and doy os.] 

‘I'he art or description of sculpture and bas-relief. 
TO-REO'TIEC, a. [Gr. 7x9 v-<, pulished.] 

Iu sculpture, highly finished or polished ; applied 
roperly to figures in hard wood, ivory, &c. Brande. 
ror MENT, n. [Fr. tourment; L. turmentum; It. 
| and Sp. tormento; probably from the root of L. tor- 
\ gueo, torn, Eng. tour; that is, from twisting, strain- 


\ 


\g- 
i. Extreme pain ; anguish ; the utmost degree of 
misory, either of body or mind. 
The more [ see 
Pleasure about me, s0 much | feel 
Torment within ne, Milton, 
Lest_they aley come tnto this place of torment.— Luke xvi 
Rev. ix. xiv. 


2. That which gives pain, vexation, or misery. 


They brought anto him all sick people that were taken with divers 
diseusen and torments. — Matt. iv. 
3. An engine for casttng stones. Elyot. 
FOR-MENT", v. t. To put to extreme pain or anguish ; 
to inflict excruciating pain and misery, either of body 
or mind. 


Art thou come hither to forment us before the time ? — Matt, vili. 
He shall be tormented with fire and br. mune. — Rev. xiv. 
OE 


_ TOR, 


~ *.2, To pain; to distress,’ 

Lord, my sorvant le i 

x Dies mn ee ae home alck of the palsy, grievously tore 

3. To tease ; to vex; to harass; as, to be tormented 
with importunities, or with petty annoyances. 

4. To put into grent ngitation. 
They, aonring on main win 
Tormented all ths ates {Unusual} Mitton, 
TOR-MENT’ED, pp. Pained to extremity ;. teased ; 

harassed. 

TOR/MEN-TIL, n. [Fr. tormentille; It. tormentilla.} 

The septfvil, Potentilla Tormentilla. The root is 
used in medicine as a powerful astringent, and for 
alleviating gripes or tormina in cases of diurrhea, 
whence its name. Cyc. 

TOR-MENT‘ING, ppr. or a. Paining to an extreine 
degree ; inflicting severe distress and anguish ; teas- 
ing; vexing. 

TOR-MENT’ING, 2. In agriculture,an imperfect sort 
of horse-hoeing. 4 Cyc. 
TOR-MENT’ING-LY, adv. In a manner tending to 

produce distress or anguish. 

TOR-MENT’OR,) n. He or that which torments: 
TOR-MENT’ER, one who inflicts penal anguish 
or tortures, Milton, Dryden. 

2. 'n agriculture, an instrument for reducing a stiff 
soil, resembling a harrow, but running upon wheels. 

- - Hebert. 

TORN, pp. ora. [from tear.] d 

Netiher shall ye eat any flesh that is torn by the bensts in the 

field. —Ex. xxii. 

TOR-NA/DO, n. 
whirling wind. 
turn.] 

A violent gust of wind, or a tempest, distinguished 
by a whirling tnotion. Tornados of this kind hap- 
pen after eatreme heat, and sometimes, in the United 
States, rend up fences and trees, and in a few in- 
stances have overthrown houses and torn thein to 
pieces. Tornadoes are usually accompanied with 
severe thunder, lightning, and torrents of rain; but 

oe of short daration, and narrow in breadth. 
'O-ROSE : 

TO/ROUS, a. [L. torosus.] 

In botany, protuberant ; swelling in knobs, like the 
veins and muscles ; as, a torous pericarp. Martyn. 

TOR-PE’DO, n. [L., from torpeo, to be numb.] 

1, The cramp fish or electric ray. This name 
designates a genus of fishes of several species, which 
are commonly confounded with each other. These 
fishes are usually taken in forty fathoms water, on 
the coast of France and England, and in the Medi- 
terranean. A touch of thein occasions a numbness 
in the hmb, accompanied with an indescribable and 
painful sensation, and is really an electric shock. 
When dead, they lose the power of producing this 
sensation. Cye. 

2. An engine invented for the purpose of destroy- 
ing ships by blowing them up. 

TOR’PENT, a. [L. torpens, torpeo.] 

Benumbed ; torpid ; having no motion or activity ; 
incapable of motion. 
A frail and torpent memory. Evelyn, 


TOR'PENT, n. In medicine, that which diminishes 
the exertion of the irritative motions, Darwin. 
TOR-PES/CENCE, n. A state of insensibility ; tor- 
idness ; numbness, stupidity. 
TOR-PES/CENT, a. [L. torpescens.] 

Becoming ey or numb. ; Shenstone, 
TOR'PID, a. . torpidus, torpeo; perhaps W. , 2 
is tate meer sae 
1. Having Jost motion or the power of exertion and 

feeling ; numb ; as, a torpid limb. 
Without heat all things would be torpid, Ray. 


2. Dull; stupid ; sluggish ; inactive. The mind, 
as well as the body, becomes torpid by indolence, 
Impenitent sinners remain in a state of torpid se- 
curity. Barrington. 

TOR-PID'I-TY, x. Torpidness, 

TOR/PID-LY, adv. Ina dull, inactive manner, 

TOR/PID-NESS,) 2 The state of being torpid ; 

TOR’PI-TUDE, numbness, Torpidness may 
amount to total insensibility or loss of sensation. 

2. Dullness; inactivity ; sluggishness ; stupidity, 
TOR’PI-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. Rendered torpid. 
TOR’PI-FY, cv. t To make torpid. 

TOR’PI-FY-ING, pyr. Rendering torpid, 

TOR’POR, 2. [L.] Numbness; inactivity ; loss of 
Motion, or of the power of motion. Torpor may 
amount to a total loss of sensation, or complete in- 
sensibility. Lt may, however, be applied to the state 
of a living body which has not lust all power of 
feeling and motion. 

2. Dullness ; laziness ; sluggishness ; stupidity. 
TOR-PO-RIF’I€, a. [L. torpor and facio.] 

Tending to produce torpor. 
TOR-RE-F e’TION, n. ([Fr., from L. torrefacio ; 

torridus and facto.] i 

1, The operation of drying by a fire. 

2, In metallurgy, the operation of roasting ores. 

3. In pharmacy, the drying or roasting of drugs on 
@ metalline plate, placed over or before cuals of fire. 


from the root of turn; that is, a 
he Sp. and Port. tornada is a re- 


TOR 


till they become friable to the fingers, or till som¢ 

other desired effect is produced, Cyce 

TOR'RE-FI-ED, (-ftde,) pp. or a. Dried; roasted; 
scorched. , Torrefied earth, in agriculture, is thot ° 
which has undergone the action of fire, Cyc 

TOR'RE-FY, vt. [Ly torrefucio; L. torridus, torrco; 
and facio; Fr. torrefiér.] ; 

1. To dry bya fire, ~~ Brown. 

2. In metallurgy, to roast or scorch, as metallic oress 

3. In pharmacy, to dry or parch, as* drugs, on & 
metalline plate till they are friable, or arg reduced tr 
any state desired. 

TOR’RE-FY-ING, ppr. 
parching. 4 

TOR/RENT, 2. [L. torrens. This is the participle of 
torreo,to parch. But the sense of the word torrent 
allies it to the W. tort, to break, and the Eng. tears 
pe are all of one family, denoting violent ac- 
tiom. 

Th Violent rushing stream of water or other 
fluid ; a stream suddenly raised and running rapidly, 
as down a precipice ; a3, a torrent of Java. 

2. A violent cre rapid stream; a strong current; 
an, a torrent of vices and follies; a turrent of cor 
ruption, 


Drying by a fire; roasting ; 


Erasmus, that great, injured name, 
Stemmed the wald torrent of a barbarous age. Pope. 

TOR/RENT, a. Rolling or rushing in a rapid stream 3 
as, waves of torrent fire. 

TOR-RI-CEL*LI-AN, a. Pertaing to Torrice'li, amu 
Italian philosopher and mathematician, who discov= 
ered the true principle on which the barometer is 
cunstfucted. 

Torriccllian tube, is a glass tube thirty or more 
inches in length, open at one end, and hermetically 
sealed at the other, such as is used in the barum- 
eter. # 

Torricellian vacuum: a vacuum produced by filling 
with mercury a tube hermetically closed ut one end, 
and, after inimersing the other end in a vessel of 
Mercury, allowing the inclosed mercury to descend 
till it is count-r balanced by the weight of an equal 
column of the atmosphere, as in the barométer. 

: Hutton. { 

TOR’RID, a. [L. torridus, from torreo, to roast.? ! 

1, Parched ; dried with heat; as, a torrid plain ef 
desert. Aun9 : 

2. Violently hot ; burning or parching; as,a torrid 
heat. . elton. A 

Torrid zone: in geography, that space or broad 
belt of the earth included between the trypics, over 
which the sun is vertical at some perind every year, 
and where the heat is always great. 4 

TOR’RID-NESS, n, The state of being very hot or 
parched. 

TORSE, x [Fr. torse; L. tortus.] 

In heraldry, a wreath, 

TOR'SEL, x. [Supra.] Any thing in a twisted form; 
as, terselx for mantel-trecs. Moxon. 
TOR’SION, n. [L. tursio, from torqueo, to twist.)  - ; 

The act. of turning or twisting. 

Torsion balance, an instrument for estimating very 
minute forces by the motion of an index attached to 
the ends of two fine wires or threads, which twist 
around each other. Olinsted. 

‘FOR'SO, zn. its The trunk of a statue, mutilated 
of head and limbs ; as, the torso of [ercules. 

TORT, n. [Fr., from L. turtus, twisted, from torqueo. 

The primary sense is, to tum or strain; hence, to 
twist. : 

»  . In law, any wrong or injury. Torts are, inju- 
ries done to the persun or property of another, ag 
trespass, assault and buttery, defumation, and the 
like. s Blackstone. 

2. Mischief ; calamity. Spenser, | 

Except in the legal sense above explained, wt is obs 
801 eng i 

TOR’/TEAU, (tor’to,) n. In heraldry, a red roundel, — 
EF. H. Barker. 

TORT'ILE, (tort/il,) a. [L. tortilis, 

Twisted; wreathed ; coiled. 


n botany, coiled 


like a rope ; as, a ortile awn. Alartyn. 
TOR’TION, (tor’shun,) ». [L. tortus.] 
Torment; pain. [vt ta use.] Bacon. 


TOR/TIOUS, ,tor/shus,) a. 
done by wrong. 
2. In law, implying tort, or injury for which the 
law gives damages. 
TORT'IVE, a. [L. tortus.] 
Twisted ; wreathed, Shak. 
TOR’TOISE, (tor’tis,) ». [from L. tortus, twisted.] 
1, An animal of the order Testudinata, or Chelo- 
nia, covered with a shell or crust. 
* Q. In the miliary art, a defense used by the ancients, 
formed by the troops arranging- themselves in close 
order and placing their bucklers over their heads, 
making a cover resembling a tortoise-shel). 
TOR/TOISE-SHELL, a kite and shell.] The 
shell, or horny scutes or plates of the tortoise, used 
in inlaying and in various manufactures ; particu- 
larly, the shell of a species of sea turtle, the hawk’s 
bill turtle, Chelone imbricata. -“#®%:-+ Brande, 
TORT-U-OSE', a. Wreathed ; twisted; winding. 
pt cae Loudon, 


[from tort.] Injurious; 
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TORT-U-OS'LTY, n. [from tortuous.] The state of | TOS/S 


\ being twisted or wreathed; wreath ; flexure. 
a 2 . Brown. 
TORT’Y-OUS, a. [L. tortuosus: Fr. tortueuz.] 
1, Twisted ; wreathed ; winding; as, a tortuous 
Ztfain 3-8 tortuous leaf or corol, in botany. 
Milton. Martyn. 
QNTortious.~ [Not used.] [See Torsone) 
ENS ET. 
TPORT’Y-OUB-LY, adv. In a winding mafner. 
TORT’U-OUS-NESS, x. The state of being twisted. 
TORT'URE, (tort/yur,) ». [Fr. torture; It. and Sp. 
\ tortura; from L, tortxs, torqueo, to twist, W. torgi; 
probably from the root of turr, See Tour.] 
1. Extreme pain ; anguish of body or mind ; pang; 
agony ; torment. 
Ghastly spasm or racking torture. Milton: 
2. Severe pain inflicted judicially, either as a pun- 
ishment for a crime, or for the purpose of extorting 
a confession from an accused person. Torture may 
be, and is, inflicted in a variety of ways, as by water 
or by fire, or by the boot or thumbkin, But the most 
usual mode is by the rack or wheel. Paley. Cyc 
TORTURE, v. t. Te pain to extremity ; to torment. 
2. To punish with torture ; to put to the rack; as, 
to torture an accused person. 
3. To vex; to harass. Addison. 
4. To keep on the stretch, asa bow. [WVot in use.] 
B 


ac TR. 
TORT/UR-ED, (tort’yurd,) pp. Tormented ; stretched 
on the wheel; harassed. 
TORT’UR-ER, x. One who torments; a tormenter. 
Bacon. 
TORT’UR-ING, ppr. Tormenting; stretching on the 
rack ; vexing. 
TORT’UR-ING-LY, adv. So as to torture or torment. 
Beaum. & Fl. 
TORT’UR-OUS, a. Tormenting. [Wot in use. 


ore. 
TOR-U-LOSE’, a. In botany, cylindrical, with several 
+ swells and contiactions, 
TO’/RUS, x. In architecture, a large molding 
used in the bases of columns. Its profile is semicir- 
cular. Brande. 

2. In botany, the receptacle, or part of the flower 
on which the carpels are seated. Lindley. 

TOR/VI-TY, x. [L. torvitas ; from twisting, supra.] 

», _ Sourness or severity of countenance. A 
Tor’Vous, a. [L. torvus, from the root of torqueo, 
“to twist.] 

Sour of aspect; stern; of a severe countenance. 

R ‘ Derham. 

o m, [Said to be an Irish word, denoting a rob- 
ber; perhaps from tor, a bush, as the Irish banditti 
lived in the mountains or among trees.] - 

The name given to an adherent to the ancient con- 
stitution of England and to the ecclesiastical hierar- 
chy. The tories form a party which are charged with 
supporting more arbitrary principles in government 
than the whigs, their opponents. 

In America, during the revolution, those who op- 
posed the war, and favored the claims of Great Brit- 
ain, were called tories. 

TORY, a. Pertaining to the tories. 

TO/RY-ISM, 2. The principles of the tories. 

TOSE, v.t. To tease wool. [Wot in vse, or local.) 

TOSS, v. t.3 pret. and pp. Tosszo or Tost. [W. tostaw, 
to tous, to jerk. Qu. G. stossen, to thrust. 

1. To throw with the hand, particularly, to throw 
with the palm of the hand upward, or to throw up- 
ward ; as, to toss a bali, 

2. To throw with violence, Shak. 

3. To lift or throw up with a sudden or violent 
Motion ; as, to toss the head ; or to toss up the head. 

He tossed bis arm aloft. Addison, 


4. To cause to rise and fall; as, to be tossed on the 
‘waves, 
We belng exceedingly tossed with a tempest. — Acts xxvil, 


5. To move one way and the other. Prov. xxi. 
6. To agitate ; to make restless, 
¥ Caim region once, 

Paste full of peace, now oat and turbulent. Mitton, 
_J% To keep in play ; to tumble over; as, to spend 
four years in tossing the rules of grammar. Ascham, 

To toss the oars, in a boat, is to throw them with 
Aheir blades up, in a perpendicular direction, as a sa- 


lute, 
TOSS, v. 4” To fling; to roll and tumble ; to writhe; 
to be in violent commotion. 


. To toes and fling, and to be restless, only frets and enrages our 
pains Tillotson, 


2. To be tossed, Shak, 

To toss up, is to throw a coin into the air, and wa- 

r on what side it will fall, Brampston, 

OSS, 2, A throwing upward or with a jerk ; the act 
‘of tossing; as, the toss of a ball. 

% A throwing up of thé head; a particular man- 
ner of raising the head with a jerk. It is much ap- 
plied to horses, and may be applied to an affected 
manner of raising the head in men. 

‘TOSY ED, (tost,) pp. Thrown upward suddenly or 
with a jerk ; made to rise and fall suddenly. . 


TOU 


See Tasser. 

TOSS’ER, x One who tosses, 

TOSS’ING, ppr. Throwing upward with a jerk; rais- 
ing suddenly ; as the head. 

TOSS/ING, x The act of throwing upward ; a rising 
and falling suddenly ; @ rolling and tumbling. 


Dire was the fossing, doep the groans, Milton. 


TOSS’POT, 2, [toss and pt] A toper; one habit- 

ually given to strong drin 
TOST, pret. and pp. of Toss. ; 
* In a troubled sea of passion fost. 


TOTAL, a [Fr.; L, totalis, totus; W. twt.] 
1. Whole; full ; complete; as, total darkness; a 
’ total departure from ‘the evidence ; 2 total loss ; the 
total sum or amount. 
2, Whole; not divided. 
Myeelf the tolal rime. Mitton, 


TO’/TAL, x. The whole ; the whole sum or amount, 
These sums added make the grand total of five mil- 
lions. 

TO-TAL‘I-TY, x, [Fr. totalité.] 

The whole sum ; whole quantity or amount. 

TO’/TAL-LY, ade. Wholly; entirely; fully; com- 
pletely ; as, to be totally exhausted ; all hope totally 
failed ; he was totally absorbed in thought. 

TO/TAL-NESS, 2. Entireness. 

TOTE, v.2% To carry or bear. 

[A word used in slaveholding countries; said to 
have been introduced by the blacks. This word is 
said also to be the same ac Toit, which see, the J 
being omitted. It is most used in the Southern and 
Middle United States, is occasionally heard in New 
England, and is said also to be used in England.] 

TOTE, 2 [L. totus.] 

The entire body, or all ; as, the whole tote. [Hal- 
liwell says still in use.] [{ Colloquial.] 

TOT’ED, pp. Carried or borne. 

T°OFH’ER ; a vulgar pronunciation of the other. 

TOT'I-DEM VER'BIS, [L.] In so many words; in 
the very words. 

TOTI-ES QUO'TI-ES, (td/she-eez-k wd/she-eez,) 
ye] As often as one, so often the other, 

TO'TO C@’LO, (-see’lo,) [1] By the whole hemi- 
sphere ; as opposite as possible, 

In toto, [L.] In the whole. 

TOT’TER, v. 7, [This may be allied to titter.] 

1, To shake so as to threaten a fall; to vacillate ; 
as, an old man fotters with age; a child totters when 
he begins to walk. 

2. Toshake; toreel; tolean, 

As a bowing wall shall ye be, and as a tottering fence. — Ps. 


Troy nods from high, and totfers to her fall. . Dryden, 


TOT’TER-ING, ppr. or a. Shaking, as threatening a 
fall; vacillating ; reeling ; inclining. 

TOT’TER-ING-LY, adv. In a tottering manner. 

TOT’TER-Y,) «a Shaking; trembBag or vacillating, 

TOT’TY, as if about to fall; unsteady. [WVot 
in use.) 

[Spenser wrote Tott.z, as the common people of 
New England still pronounce it.] 

TOU'CAN, zn. A bird of tropical America, of several 
species, belonging to the genus Ramphastos, remark- 
able for the large size of its bill. he feet of ton- 
cans, like those of parrots, are formed for graspiag. 


Milton, 


P . 
2. A small modern constellation of the oie 
heralsphere. ; Hutton. * 
TOUCH, (tuch,) v. 4. [Fr touckers Arm touicha, tou- 
‘ chan, or touchein : Goth. tekan, attekan, G twkens D 
tekken ; Sp. and Port. tocar; It. toccare, Gr. Seyws Le 
tango, originally tego, (our vulgar tag ;) pret. tetrgt, 
pp. tactus. The sense is, to thrust or strike. Class 
Dg. It appears by the Jaws of Numa Pompitlius, 
that, in his days, this word was written without ». 
* Pellex aram Junonis ne tegito ” 
1, To come in contact with; to hit or stnke 
against. 
He touched the hollow of his She xxxfl, Mutt bk 
Esther drew near and touched top of the scepter — Eath, 7 


2. in aha by the sense of feeling, 


Nothing but body can be fouched or touch, Creah 
3. To come to; to reach, to attain to. 
The god vindictive doomed them never more, 
Ab, men anblessed ! to fouch that natal shore. Pope. 
4, To try, as gold with a stone, 
Wherein I mean to fouch your love indeed, Bhak. 
5. To relate to; to concern, 
The quarrel toucheth none but thee alone, Shak, 
This sense is now nearly obsolete. } 
. To handle slightly. Brown. 


7. Te meddle with. I have not touched the books. 
8 To affect. 
What of eweet 
Hath touched my sense, fiut scems to this,‘ 


9. To move ; to soften ; to melt. 

The tender elre was touched with what he eald, Addison, 

10. To mark or delineate slightly. 
The lines, though touched but faintly. 


Dilton, 


Pope. 


TOU 


1L To infect; a3, men touched with 
eases. [Little weeds} 

12, To make an impression on. 

Its face must be —so hard shat the file wIl not fouck & Moson 

13, To strike, as an instrument of music; te 
play on. 


pestilent die 
Bacon 


They touched thelr golden harps. Muon. 
14. To influence by impulse ; to impel forcibly 
No deoree of mine, 
To touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free will. Milton, 


15, To treat slightly In his discourse, he barely 
we upon the subject deemed the most interest: 


ge . 
16. To afflict or distress. Gen, xxvi. 
To touch up; to repair, or to improve by 
touches or emendations Addi 
To touch the wind- in seamen's lan 
the chip as near the wind as possible. 
TOUCH, (tuch,)» % To be in contachwith ; to be ip 
a state of junction, so that no space is between 
Two spheres touch only at points. Johnson. 
2. To fasten on, to take effect on. 
Strong waters will touch upon gold, that will not a 


3. To treat of slightly in discourse. Addison, 
4 Among geamen, the sails are said to touck when 
they are braced so sharp, or so near the wind, thai 
they begin to shake. Totton. 
To touch at; to come or go to, without stay. The 
ship touched at Lisbon. 
The next day we touched at Sidon, — Acts xxvii, 
To touch on or upon; to mention slightly. 
the ies have touched 
bls Mei re ve touc! upon It, they have immediately 
2. In the sense of touch at. [Little used.] 
TOUCH, (tuch,) ~ Contact; the hitting of twa 
bodies , the junction of two bodies at the surface, so 
that there is no space between them. The mimosa 
shrinks at the slightest touch. 
2 The sense of feeling or common sensation, one 
of the five senses, We say,a thing is cold or wirm 
to the touch ; silk is soft to the touch, 
The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine f Pope. 
3. The act of touching. Tlie touch of cold water 
made him shrink. 
4, The state of being touched. 


That never fouch was welcome to thy hand 
Ualess I touched, 


5. Examination by a stone. 
6. Test; that by which any thing isexamined. - 
-Equity, the true touch of all awa, 

7%. Proof; tried qualities. 
My friends of noble touch. 
8. Single act of a pencil on a picture 


Never give tho least fouch with your pencil, di you have well 
examined your design, 


9, Feature ; lineament. 


Of many faces, e and hearts, 
To have the touches dearest prized. 


10. Act of the hand on a musical instrument. 
Boft stillness and the night 


slight 
ison, 
Ze, isto keep 


Become the touches of sweet hart.iony. Shak, 
1L. Power of exciting the affections, 
Not alone 
The death of Fulvia, with more argent touches 
Do strongly speak (’ us. * Shak, 


12. Something of passiod or affection, 


He both makes Intercession to God for sinners, and exercises 
dominion over all men, with a true, natural, and sensible 
touch of morcy. Hooker. 


13. Particular application of any thing to a person. 
Bpeech of touch toward pthers should be sparingly used. [Obes } 


14, A stroke; as, a tuuch of raillery ; a satiric touch. 
Addison, 


15. Animadversion ; censure ; reproof. 
I never bore any touch of consciense with greater eee 


16, Exact performance of agreement. 


1 keep touch with my promise, [Obe.] More. 
17 A small quantity intermixed. 

Madam, I have a touch of your consclence, Shak, 
18, A hint; suggestion ; slight notice, 

A small touch will pot him in mind of them, Bacon. 


19. A cant word for a slight essay 
Prioi fe h torm as, in the beokseller’s 
takes sizponay souch. [Not ta ose] ag =P 

20. In music, the resistance of the keys of an in- 
mrament to the fingers; as, a heavy touck or light? 
touc. 

21, In music, an organ is said to have a good touck 
or stop, when the keys close well. 

22. In ship-building, touch is the broadest of a 
plank worked top and butt , or the middle of a plank 
worked anchor-stock fashion ; alao, the angles of the 
stern timbers at the counters, Cye. 
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, (tuch’a-bl,) a. That may be touched ; 


H'/HOLE, (tuch’hile,) n. [touch and hole.) 
_ The vent of a cannon or other species of firearms, 

by which fire is communicated to the powder of the 
? charge. It is now called the Vent. 
‘TOUCH'LLY, (tuch’e-le,) adv. With irritation ; 
\_ peevishly. 
TOUCH’I-NESS, (tuch/e-ness,) . [from touchy.] 
\ Peevishness ; irritability ; irascibility. 

K. Charles, 


TOUCH/ING, (tuch/ing,) ppr. Coming in contact 
\ with ; hitting ; striking; affecting. 
"2 Concerning; relating to; with respect to. 

' Now, as touching things offered to idols. — 1 Cor. vill, 

3. a. Affecting; moving ; pathetic. 
oo Ne, (tuch’ing,) n. Touch; the sense of 
\ feeling. 

TOUCH'ING-LY, (tuch’ing-le,) adv. In a manner to 
move the passions ; feelingly. Garth. 
TOUCH'-ME-NOT, x. A plant of the genus Impa- 

tiens, and another of the genus Momordica. 
ee e-DLE, (tuch’nee-dl,) n. [touch and neo- 
f Ge 


‘ouch-needles are small bars of gold and silver, 
some of which are pure, and others alloyed with 
various definite proportions of copper, prepared for. 
trying gold and silver by the touchstone, by compar- 
ison with the mark they leave upon it. 

TOUCH’STONE, (tuch/sténe,) n. [touch and stone.] 

1. A variety of extremely compact silicious schist, 
almost as close as flint, used for ascertaining the 
purity of gold and silver by the streak impressed on 
the stone; also called Lypran Stone. 

‘ 2 Any test or criterion by which the qualities of a 
thing are tried ; as, meney, the touchstone of common 
honesty. > L’ Estrange. 

Trish touchstone, is the basalt, the stone which 
composes the Giant’s Causeway. 

TOUCH'’WOOQD, (tuch’wood) 2. 
Decayed wood, used like a match for taking fire 
from a spark. Howell. 

TOUCH’Y,(tuch’e,)x. [Vulgarly Tecry.] Peevish ; 
irritable ; irascible ; apt to take fire. [JVot elegant.| 

Arbuthnot. 

TOUGH, (tuf,) a. [Sax. toh; D. taai; G. zahe. Qu. 
tight, thick.] : 

1. Having the quality of flexibility without brittle- 
ness; yielding to force without breaking. The liga- 
ments of animals and India rubber are remarkably 
tough. Tough timber, like young ash, is the most 
proper for the shafts and springs of a carriage. 

2. Firm ; strong; not easily broken; able to en- 
dure hardship ; as, an animal of a tough frame. 

Dryden. 

3. Not easily separated ; viscous ; clammy ; tena- 
cious ; ropy ; as, tough phlegm. 

4. Stiff, not flexible. 

TOUGH’EN, (tuf'n,) v. i. To grow tough. 

Me 


TOUGH’EN, (tuf'n,) v. t. To make tough. 
TOUGH’EN-ED, pp. Made or become tough.. 
TOUGH’EN-ING per. Making tough. 
TOUGH'ISH, (tuf/ish,) c. Tough in a slight degree, 
TOUGH'LY, (tuf’le,) adv. Ina tough manner. 
TOUGH'NESS, (tuf /ness,) n. The quality of a sub- 
stance which renders it in some degree flexible, 
without brittleness or liability to fracture ; flexibility 
with a firm adhesion of parts; as, the toughness of 
steel, Dryden. 
2. Viscosity; tenacity; clamminess; glutinous- 
mess ; as, the toughness of mucus. 
3. Firmness; strength of constitution or texture. 


TOU-PEE’ =r) { ™ [Fr. toupet, from tougfe 
TOUPET” | (too-pa’,) Pes or its root.] vig 
A little tuft ; a curl or artificial lock of hair. 
‘TOUR, (toor,) x. [Fr. tour, a turn; D. toer; Heb. 


-=- 


[towch and wood.) 


yA, Ar. ls taura, to go round. Class Dr, No. 38.] 


, 1. Literally, a going round ; hence, a journey ina 
-tircuit; as, the tour of Europe; the tour of France 
or England. 

2. A turn; a revolution ; as, the tours of the heav- 
enly bodies. [Wot now in use. 

3. A turn; as,a tour of duty; a military use of 
the word. 

‘4, Atress or circular border of hair on the head, 
worn sometimes by both sexes, Cyc. 

5. Atower. [Wot in use.] 

“TOUR-BIL’LION, (toor-bil/yon,) x An ornamental 
firework, peculiar for turning round, when in the air, 
80 as to present the appearance of a scroll of fire. 

Francis, 

“TOURIST, (toor/ist,) n. One who makes a tour, or 

forms a journey in a circuit. 

“*TOUR’MA-LIN,) 2. [Probably acorruption of Tour- 
TUR/MA-LIN,. NAMAL, @ name given to this stone 
. in Ceylon.) 

- A mineral occurring usuajly in black three-sided 
or six-sided prisms, terminated by three-sided pyra- 

[ imi.” It_also presents brown, blue, green, and red 
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colors. The blue has been called Inprcourre ; the red, 

Busevuite. Both the green and red varieties are high- 
ly esteemed in jewelry, when clear and of a large 
size. The black tourmalin was formerly called 
Scwort. 

Crystals of tourmalin, when heated, are remarka- 
ble for exhibiting electric polarity. Dana. 

TOURN, x. The sheriffs turn or court; also, a spir- 
ning-wheel. [Not American.] 

TOURN’A-MENT, (turn‘a-ment,) 2. 
ner, to turn.) 

A mock-fight or military sport, in which quite a 
number of combatants were engaged asan exhibition 
of their address and bravery. It differed from the 
joust, which was a trial of skill between one man 
and another. 

TOURN’I-QUET, (turn/’e-ket,) n. [Fr.] A surgical 
instrument or bandage which is straitened or re- 
laxed with a screw, and used to check hemorrhages. 

A Cyc. 

TOURN’EY, (turn’e,) x. Atournamont. [Supra.] 

TOURN'EY, (turn/e,) v. i To tilt; to perform 
tournaments, Spenser. 

TOUR-NOIS', (toor-nwi’,) n. A livre tournvis was a 
French moftey of account worth 20 sous, ur a franc. 
It waa thus called in distinction from the Paris livre, 
which contained 25 sous. Dict, de ? Acad. 

TOUR-NORE',n. [Fr.] Turn; contour. 

TOUSE, nz. A pulling ; a disturbance. Halliwell. 

TOUSE, (touz,) v. t. [G. zausen, to pull.] 

To pull; to haul; totear. [Hence Towsgn.] 


As a bear, whom hungry curs have toused. Spenser. 


TOU'SLE, ) (touz't yi t. The same as Tovsz; to 
TOU‘SEL, } (aupte f put Into disorder; to tum- 
ble; to tangle. [Used by the common people of New 
England.) 
TOUT, v. 1 «To toot, which see. 
2. To ply or seek for customers. 
is one who touts for an inn. 


(from Fr. tour- 


Hence, a touter 
(Various Dialects.} 
Smart. Halliwell. 
TOW, ».t [Sax. teogan, teon; Fr. touer; G. zichon, 
to pull; zug, a pulling, a tug; L. duco. See Class 
Dg, No. 62, 64.] 

To drag, as a boat or ship, through the water by 
means of arope. Towing is performed by another 
boat or ship, or by men on shore, or by horses. Boats 
on canals are usually towed by horses. 

TOW, n. ([Sax. tow; Fr. etoupe; L. stupa; It. stoppa; 
Sp. estopa. It coincides with stuf. 

The coarse and broken part of flax or hemp, sepa- 
rated from the finer part by the hatchel or swingle. 
TOW'AGE, 2. [from tow, the verb.] The act of tow- 

ing. 

2. The price paid for towing. Walsh. 

TO’/WARD, (to/ard,) prep. [Sax. toward ; to and ward, 
weurd; L. versus, verto.] 

1. In the direction to 

He set his fice toward the wilderness. — Num. xxiv. 


2. With direction to; in a moral sense; with re- 
spect to ; regarding. 
His oye shal! be evil toward his brother, — Dent. xxvili. 
Herein do I exercise myself to have always a conscience void of 
offense toward God and toward men, — Acts xxiv, 
Hearing of thy love and faith which thou hast toward the Lord 
Josus Christ, and fowerd all saints. — Philemon 5. 


3. With ideal tendency to. 
This was the first alarm England received toward any trouble, 
Clarendon. 


4, Nearly. 
Iam toward nine years older since IJ left you, Swift, 
TS’WARD, adv. Near; at hand; in a state of prepa- 
ration. 
TO’WARD, a. Ready to do or learn; not froward ; 
apt ; as, a toward youth. 
TO’WARD-LI-NESS, n. [from towardly.] Readiness 
to do or learn ; aptness; docility. 
The beauty and towardliness of these children moved her breth- 
ren to envy. Ralegh. 


T6'WARD-LY, a. Ready to do or learn; apt; do- 


cile ; tractable ; compliant with duty. Bacon, 
TO’WARD-NESS, x. Docility ; dlc naan . 
outh. 


TOW'-BOAT, ». A boat which is towed, or drawn 
by a tow-line. 

TOW’EL, x. [Fr. touaille; Gaelic, tubailt; It. tova- 
glia; Port. to ; Arm. touailhon ; Sp. toballa, tobaja, 
toaja, or toalla, In Italian, the word signifies a table- 
cloth. , 

A cloth used for wiping the hands, and for other 


things. 

TOW’'EL-ING, n. Cloth for towels. 

TOW’'ER, 2. ([Sax. tor, tirre; Ir. tor; Fr. and Arm. 
tour; Sp. It. and Port. torre; W. twr, a heap or pile ; 
Corn. id.; G. thurm; D. torm; L. turris; Gr. rvpats 5 
Heb. mw. Class Dr, No. 24,] 

1. A building, either round or square, raised to a 
considerable elevation, and consisting of several sto- 
ries. When towers are erected with other buildings, 
as they usually are, they rise above the main edifice. 
They are generally flat on the top, thus differing from 
steeples or spires ; and hence the tower of a church is 
that part which contains the bells. Before the in- 
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vention of guns, places were fortified with towers, 
and attacked with movable towers mounted om 
wheels, which placed the besiegers on a Jevel with 
the walls. 
2. A citadel; a fortress. Ps. Ixi. 
3. A high head-dress. Hudibras. 
4, High flight ; elevation. Johnson. 
Tower bastion; in fortification, a small tower in the 
form of a bastion, with rooms or cells underneath 
for men and guns. ; Cyc. 
Tower of London ; a collection of buildings in the 
eastern part of London, formerly containing a state- 
prison, and now used as an arsenal and repository of 
various objects of public interest. P. Cyc 
Round tower. See Rounp Towez. ; 
PAR oa v.i Torise and fly high; to soar; to be 
lofty. 
Sublime thoughts, which tower above the clouds. Locke. 
TOW’ER-ED, a. Adorned or defended by towers. 


Milton. 

TOW’'EBR-ING, ppr. Rising aloft; mounting high; 
soaring. 

2. a. Very high: elovated ; as, a towering height: 

TOW’'ER-MUS-TARD, n. [tower and snare) “Ap 
annual plant of the genus Turritis, whose leaves 
and seeds give the stem a pyramidal form. Loudon, 

TOW’ER-Y, a. Having towers ; adorned or defended 
by towers ; as, towery cities. Pope. 

TOW'ING, ppr. Drawing on water, asa boat. _ 

TOW!-LIN E n. [tow and line.] A small haweer, 
used to tow a ship, &c. 

TOW!-PATH, n. A path used by menor horse 

TOW’/ING-PATH, { that tow boats, 

To wit ; to know ; namely. 

TOWN, 2. [Sax. tun; W. din, dinas, a fortified hill,a 
furt; Gaelic, dun; Sax. dun, dune, a hill, whence 
downs. The Sax. tun signifies an inclosure, a gare 
den, a village, a town, and tynan is to shut, to make 
fast; G. zaun,o hedge; D. tun, a garden. If the 
original word signified a hill, the sense is a mass or 
collection, .But probably the original word signified 
fortified, and the rude fortifications of uncivilized 
men were formed with hedges and stakes; hence 
also a garden. (See Garven and Tun.) Sax. leae 
tune, a garden, that is, leek-town, an inclosure for 
leeks, that is, plants. This shows that the primary 
sense of town is an inclosure for defense. ] 

1. Originally, a walled or fortified place; a collec 
tion of houses inclosed with walls, hedges, or picks 
ets for safety. Rahab’s house was on the town wall: 
Josh. fi. 

A fown that hath gates and bara. —1 Sam. xxiil. 


2 Any collection of houses larger than a village. 
In this use the word js very indefinite, and a town 
may consist of twenty houses or of twenty thou- 
sand. 

3. In England, any number of houses to which be- 
longs a regular market, and which is nota city or 
the see of a bishop. Johnson, 

A town,.in modern times, is generally without 
walls, which is the circumstance that usually distin- 
guishes it from a city. Cyc. 

In the United States, the circumstancg that distin- 
guishes a town from a city, is, generally, that a city 
is incorporated with special privileges, and a town is 
not. Buta city is often called a town. 

4, The inhabitants of atown. The town voted to 
send two representatives to the legislature, or they 
voted to lay a tax for repairing the highways. [WVew 
England.) Chapman. 

5. In popular usage, in America, a township; the 
whole territory within certain limits. 

6. In England, the court end of London. Pope. 

7. The inhabitants of the metropolis. Pope. 

8. The metropolis. The gentleman lives in town 
in winter ; in summer, he lives in the country. The 
same form of expression is used in regard to other 

opulous towns. 

TOWN’-€LERK, n. [town and clerk.] An officer 
who keeps the rocords of a town, and enters all its 
official proceedings. : 

TOWN-€RIVER,n. [town and cry.] A public crier; 
one who makes proclamation. Shak. 

TOWN’-HALL, » A public room or building for 
transacting the business of a town. 

TOWN’-HOUSE, n. [town and house.] The house 
where the public business of the town is transacted 
by the inhabitants, in legal meeting. 

New England, 

2. A house in town; in opposition to a house in 
the country. ‘ 

TOWN’/ISH, a. Pertaining to the inhabitants of a 
town; like the town. “ster i 

TOWN/LESS, a. Having no town. — Howell. * 

TOWN’SHIP, n. The district or territory of a townr 
In New ‘England, the States are divided into town: 
ships of five, six, seven, or perhaps ten miles square 
and the inhabitants of such townships are invested 
with certain powers for regulating their own affairs, 
such as repairing roads, providing for the poor, &c. 

TOWNS/MAN, n. [town and man.] An inhabitant 
of a place ; or one of the same town with another. ; 

2. A selectman; an officer of the town in New, 
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‘England, who ossists in managing the affairs of the 
‘town. [See Serectmen.] 
TOWN’-TALK, ( tawk,) x. The common talk of a 
1ace, of the subject of common conversation. 
TOW'-ROPE, 2. [tow and rope.] J 
towing ships or boats. Mar. Dict. 
TOWS’ER, n. [from touse.] The name of a dog. 
TOX'I-CAL, a (or TotiKuve] “ 
W Poisonous. ittle used.] 
0x.1-60-LOG €-AL, a. Pertaining to toxicology. 
TOX-I-€0-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. In a toxicological 
manner. 
TOX-I-COL/O-GIST, x. One who treats of poisons. 
TOX-I-COL/0-GY, n. [Gr. rofcxov, pertaining to an 
arrow; and as arrows were frequently poisoned, 
hence, a poison; and 2 y s, & treatise.} 
That branch of medicine which treats of the mor- 
bid and deleterious effects of excessive and inordi- 
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divergency of the mullions, in the head of 2 window, 

into arches, curves, and flowing lines, enriched with 

foliations; also, the subdivisions of groined vaults, 
Guilt. 


Cc. = oe 
Any rope used in} TRA/€HE-A, (tra/ke-d,) nz. [Low L., from Gr rpa- 


xXvs, rough. 
In anatomy, the windpipe. 
TRA’€HE-&, n. pl. The spiral vessels of leaves and 
insects, : 
TRA’€HE-AL, a. Pertaining to the trachea or wind- 
pipe ; as, the tracheal artery. Coze. 
TRA-€HEL/I-POD, n. [Gr. rpaxedos, the neck, and 
movs, foot, ; 
A vnivalve mollusk with a spiral shell, having the 
foot proceeding from or joined to the neck. 
TRA-€HEL-IP’O-DOUS, a. Having the foot united 
with the neck; having the characters of a trachel- 
ipod. 


p 
nate doses and quantities of medicines, commonly | TRA/€HE-O-CELE, z. [trachea and xnAn, a tumor. 


called poisoning. 
TOX'O-DON, n. [Gr. rofov, a bow, and odovs, a 
tooth. ] 


A gigantic, pachydermatous quadruped, now ex- 
* tinct, having teeth bent like a bow. Brande. 


-TOX-OPH'L-LITE, 2. ~ rotev, a bow or an ar-| TRA'CHYTE, (tra’kite,) x. 


row, and ¢:Aos, 8 lover. 
A lover of archery. 
TOY, n. [Qu. D. tooi, tire, ornament.] 
1 A plaything for children; a bawble. 


Smart, 


An enlargement of the thyroid gland ; Dobtrieid | 
or goiter. : Cyc. 
TRA-€HE-OT/O-MY, n. [trachea and repvw, to cut.) 

In surgery, the operation of making an opening 
into the windpipe. e ye 
Gr. rpaxus, rough.] 

A nearly compact, feldspathic, volcanic rock, break- 
ing wish a rough surface, and often containing crys- 
tals of glassy feldspar, with sometimes hornblende 
and mica. Dana. 


2. A trifle; a thing for amusement, but of no real | TRA-CHYT‘I€, a. Pertaining to trachyte, or consist- 


value. 

3. An article of trade of little value. 

\ They exchange gold and pearl for toys. \ Abbot, 
4, Matter of no importance. : 

Nor light and idle toys my lines may vainly swell. Drayton. 
5. Folly ; trifling practice ; silly opinion. 

6. Amorous dalliance ; play ; sport. Milton. 
7. An old story ; a silly tale. Shak. 


8. Slight representation ; as, the toy of novelty. 


Hooker. 
9. Wild fancy ; odd conceit. Shak. 
Y¥,v i (Dan. téver, Sw. téfoa, to stay, to tarry, to 
dally. This seems to be the true origin of 
To dally amorously ; to trifle ; to play. 
TOY, v. t. To treat foolishly. [Mot used.] Dering. 
Toy’rrR, n. One whu toys; one who is full of tri- 
fling tricks. : : 
TOY'FUL, a. Full of trifling play. 
TOY'ING, ppr. Dallying; trifling. 
TOY'ISH, a. Trifling; wanton. 
TOY‘ISH-NESS, 2. Disposition to 


«: fling. 
pov’ MAN, n. [toy and man.) . One that deals in 
‘ toys. = 
TOY'SHOP, 2. [toy and shop.] A shop where toys 
(See Touse.] 


Donne. 


aol 


are sould. 
TAZE, v. t. To pull by violence. 
TRA'BE-A, n. {t-] 
i by kings, consuls, and augurs, 
RA-BE-A'TION, n. [L. trabs, a beam.] 
WH? In archite ture, the same as ExtasLaTuRE. 
TRACE, zn. 
tracto. See Track, and the verb Trace.) 
1. A mark left by any thing passing ; a footstep; a 


toy, supra.] 


n Roman history, a robe worn | TRACK/ING ppr. 


{Fr. td.; It. traccia: Sp. traza; L. tractus, | TRACK’LESS-LY, ado. 


ing of it. 
TRA’CING, ppr. [from trace.] Marking out; draw- 
ing in lines ; following by marks or footsteps. 
Tracing lines, in a ship, are lines passing through a 
block or thimble, and. used to hoist a thing higher. 
TRA/CING, n. Course ; regular track or path. 
Davies. 
TRACK, n, [It. traccia; Sp. traza; Fr. trace, (See 
Trace.) Track is properly a mark made by draw- 
ing, not by stepping; the latter is a derivative 
sense. 

1. A mark left by something that has passed along; 
as, the track of a ship, a wake ; the track of a me- 
teor ; the trac‘ of a sled or sleigh. : 

2. A mark or impression left by the foot, either of 
man or beast. Savages are said to be wonderfully 
sagacious in finding the tracks of men in the forest. 

3. A road; a beaten path. 

'e Behold Torquatus the same track pursue. Dryten, 


4. Course ; way; as, the track of a comet. 


— Crowley. 
dalliance or tri-| TRACK, v. t To follow when guided by a trace, or 


by the footsteps, or marks of the feet; fs, to track a 
deer in the snow. 
2. To tow ; to draw a vessel by a line reaching 
from her to the shore. 
TRACK!AGE, x. A drawing or towing, as of a boat. 
TRACK’ED, (trakt,) pp. Followed by the footsteps. 
Following by the impression of 
the feet drawing a bnat; towing. 
TRACK’LEsS, a. Having no track ; marked by no 
footsteps ; untrodden ; as, a trackless desert. 
So as to Icave no track. 
TRACK’LESS-NESS, 2. The state of being without 
a track. AER 


track; a vestige; as, the trace of a carriage or sled ; TRACK'-ROAD, n. [track and road.] A towing- 


the trace of a man or of a deer. 


Pp 


ath. Cyc. 
2. Remains; a mark, impression, or visible ap- | TRACK'-SEOUT, zn. [track and D. schuit, boat.}, 


pearance of any thing left when the thing itself no 
Jonger exists. We are told that there are no traces 
of ancient Babylon now to be seen. 
The shady empire shall retain no trae 
Of war or blood, but iu the sylvan chase, Pope. 
TRACE, x. [Fr. tirasse; or W. tres, See Trestve.] 

Traces, in @ harness, are the straps, chains, or 
ropes by which a carriage or sleigh is drawn by 
horses, [Zocally, these are called Tuas ; Sax. teogan, 
to draw. 

TRACE, v. t. [Fr. tracer; It. tracciare; Sp. trazare ; 
L. tracto, from traho, Eng. to draw, to drag.] 

1. To mark out; to draw or delineate with marks ; 
as, to trace a figure with a pencil ; to trace the outline 
of any thing. 

2. To follow by some mark that has been left by 
something which has preceded ; tc follow by foot- 
steps or tracks, 


~ You Lar trace the deluge quite round the globe, Burnet, 
feel thy power to trace the ways. 
Of highest agents, Milton. 


3. To follow with exactness. 
That aervile path thou nobly dost decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line, 
4. To walk over, 
We do trace this alley up and down. Shak. 
TRACE’A-BLE, a. That may be traced. 


- Drummond. 
TRACE'A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being tracea- 


bie. 

/TRACE!A-BLY, adv. In a traceable manner. 

lah pls wa (trast,) pp. Marked out; delineated ; fol- 
owed. 


SRA/CER,n. One that traces or follows by marks. * 


A boat or vessel employed on the canals in Hol- 
Jand, usually drawn by a horse. See Trecxscuvuyrt.] 


Cyc. 
TRACT, 2. [L. tractus; It. tratto; Fr. trait, from L. 
traho, Fr. traire, to draw. 

1. Something drawn out or extended. 

2. A region, or quantity of land or water, of in- 
definite extent. We may-apply tract to the sandy 
and barren deserts of Syria and Arabia, or to the nar- 
row vales of Italy and Sardinia. We say, a rich tract 
of land in Connecticut or Ohio, a stony tract, or a 

»Mountainous tract. We apply tract to a single farm, 
or to a township or state. 

3. A treatise; a written discourse or dissertation 
of indefinite length, but generally not of great extent. 

4. In hunting, the trace or footing of a wild yang 

YCe 

5. Treatment; exposition. [Not in use.] Shak, 

6. Track. [Wot in use.] 

7. Continuity or extension of any thing; as, a 
tract of speech. [Not much used.]' 

8. Continued or protracted duration; length ; ex- 
tent; as, a long tract of time. Milton. 


Denham, | TRAO€T, tv. t. To trace out; to draw out. [Wot in 


use. 
TRAQT-A-BILIL-TY, 2. [from tractable.}] The qual- 
.ity or state of being tractable or docile; .docility ; 
tractableness. Beddoes. 
TRA€T’A-BLE, a. [L. tractabilis, from tracto, to 
handle or lead; Fr. traitable; It. trattabile.] 

1. That may be easily led, taught, or managed ; 
docile ; manageable; governable; as, tractable chil- 
dren ; a tractable learner. _ Locke. 

2. Palpable; such as may be handled ; a8, tractable 
mensuret ; Holder. 


TRA’ 


being ‘tractable or manageable ; docility;~as, the 
tractableness of children. ~- - -- Locke. 
TRAE€1’A-BLY, ado In a tractable manner; with 
ready compliance. : 
TRA€T-A’‘RI-AN, n. A terma 
the Oxford tracts in favor of Puseyisp V/hich see. 
TRACT’ATE, xn. [L. tractatus.] 
A treatise ; atract. [JVot now in dse.] 
Brown. Hale. 
TRA€T-A'TION, n. [L. tractatio.] t 
Treatment or hendling of a.subject; discussion. 
Bp. Hall. 
TRA€T-A'TRIX, n. In geometry, a curve line. 
TRAC€T'ILE, (trakt/il,) a. [L. tractus.] 
Capable of being drawn out in length; ductile. 
Bodies are tracéile or \ntractile. Bacon, 
TRA€T-IL'I-TY, n. The quality of being tractile} 
ductility. 
TRA€’TION, (-shun,) n. [L. tractus, traho.] 

1. The act of drawing, or state of being drawng 
as, the traction of a muscle. Holder. 

2. Attraction ; a drawing toward. b Cy. 

TR ACee Sete (-tish’us,) a. Treating of; hand 
ing. 
TRA€T’OR, 2. That which draws, or is used ft 
drawing. Journ. of Science. : 

The metallic tractors of Perkins were two small, 
pointed bars of brass and steel, which, being drawn: 
over diseased parts of the body, were supposed to 
give relief through the agency of electricity or mag- 

TRACT'O-RY 
-RY, 4 
TRACT’RIX, }% [E trake; 
A curve whose tangent is always equal toa given 
ine. ° 
TRADE, n. [Sp. and Port. trato; tratar, to handle, to 
trade ; It. tratta, truttare ; from L. tracto, to handle, 
use, freat. The Fr. traite, traiter, cre the same 
words, ‘ 

1, The act or business of exchanging commodities 
by barter ; or the business of buying and selling for 
money ; commerce; trafiic ; barter. Trade compre: 
hends every species of exchange or dealing, either 
in the produce of land, in manufattures, in bills, of, 
money. It is, however, chiefly used to denote the. 
barter or purchase and sale of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, either by wholesale or retail, ‘Trade is 
either foreign or domestic, or inland. Foreign trade 
consists in the exportation and importation of goods,' 
or the exchange of the commodities of different 
countries. Domestic or home trade is the exchange 
or buying and selling of goods within a country. 
Trade is also by the wholesale, that is, by the pack- 
age or in large quantities, or it is by retail, or in 
small parcels. The carrying trade.is that of trans 
porting commodities from one country to another by 
water. 

2, The business which a person has Jearned, and 
which he carries on, for procuring subsistence, or for 
profit ; occupation ; particularly, mechanical employ- 
ment; distinguished from the liberal arts and learned 
professions, and from agriculture. Thus we speak 
of the trade of a smith, of a carpenter, or mason ; but 
we never say, the trade of a farmer, or of a lawyer, 
or physician. 

3. Business pursued ; occupation ; in contempt: as, 
piracy is their trade. d 

Hunting their sport, and plundering was thelr trade. Dryden, 


4, Instruments of any occupation. 
The she; herd bears 
His house and household goods, his trade of war, Dryden. 
5. Employment not manual ; habitual exercise. 
acon. 


plied to tha Writers of: 


6. Custom ; habit; standing practice. 
Thy sin ’s not accidental, but a trade, 


7. Men engaged in the same occupation, 
booksellers speak of the customs of the trade. 

8. The trades; the trade-winds. 

TRADE, »v. i. To barter, or tu buy and sell ; to deal in 

the exchange, purchase, or sale of goods, wares, and 
merchandise, or any thing else; to traffic ; to carry 
_on commerce as a business, Thus, American mer= 
chants trade with the English at London and at Liv- 
erpool; they trade with the French at Havre and 
Bordeanx, and they trade with Canada, The coun- 
try shopkeepers trade with London merchants, Our 
banks are permitted to trade in bills of exchange. 

2, To buy and sell cr exchange property, In a sin- 
gle instance, Thus we say, @ man treats with an- 
other for his farm, but can not trade with him. A 
traded with B for a horse, or a number of sheep. 

3. To act merely for money. 

How did you dare 
Macbeth? 


Shak, \ 
Thus 


To trade and traffic with ak, 
4, To have a trade-wind. ide 
They on the trading flood ply toward the pole, [Unueual.} \ 


bs, 


TRADE, v. % To sell or exchange in commerce. _ 
They traded the persons of men, —Ezek. xxv, 

This, I apprehend, must be a mistake ; at least, 

it q not to be vindicated as a legitimate use of the 


res. : ° 
‘fRA'CER-Y,n. In Gothic architecture, an ornamental | TRACT’A-BLE-NESS, n.° The state or quality of! verb] 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT, —METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.— 
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Derham. ~~ 


TRA 
TRAD/ED, a. Versed; practiced. [Not in use.] 
2 Shak, 


TRADE/FYL, a Commercial; busy in traffic. 

7 } Spenser, 
TRAD/ER, n. One engaged in trade or commerce; a 
| dealer in buying and selling’ or barter; as, & trader 

to the East Indies; a trader to Canada; a country 


trader. 
TRADE’-SALE, ». An auction by and for booksell- 


ers. 

TRADES/FOLK, 2. People employed in trade, [Wot 
in use, y Swift. 
TRADES’MAN, 2. [trade and man.] A shopkeeper. 
A merchant is called a trader, but not a tradesman. 

Johnson, 
oe America, a shopkeeper is usually called a re- 
at 


t . 

TRADES WOM-AN, n. A woman who trades or is 
skilled in trade. 

TRADE/-WIND, x. [trade and wind.] A name given 
to winds in the torrid zone, and often a little beyand 
it, which blow from the same quarter throughout the 
year, unless when affected by local causes. Their 
general direction is from N. E. to S. W, on the north 
side of the equator, and from 8. E. to N. W. on the 
south side of the equator. Olmsted. 

TRAD/ING, ppr. Trafficking ; exchanging commod- 

; ities by barter, or buying and selling tpem. 

' 2 @ Carrying on commerce ; as, a trading com- 


pany. 
TRADING, nm. The act or business of carrying on 
commerce. 
TRA-DI''TION, (-dish’un,) x. [Fr., from L. traditio, 
from trado, to deliver. ] 
1, Delivery ; the act of delivering into the hands 
of another. 
A deed takes effect only from the tradition or delivery. 

' Blackstone. 

| The sale of a movable Js completed by simple tradition, Cyc. 

2. The delivery of opinions, ductrines, practices, 
rites, and customs, from father to son, or from an- 
cestors to posterity ; the transmission of any opin- 
ions or practice from forefathers to descendants by 
oral communication, without written motnorials. 
Thus, children derive their vernacular language 
chiefly from tradition. Most of our early notions are 
received by tradition from our parents. 

3. That which is handed down from age to age by 
oral communication, The Jews pay great regard to 
tradition in matters of religion, as do the Roman 
Catholics. Protestants reject the authority of tra- 
dition in sacred things, and rely only on the written 
word, Traditions may be g or bad, true or false. 

Btand fast, and hold the traditions which have been taught, 

whether by word or our epluule. —2 Thess. i. 
Why do ye also transgreas the commandment of God by your 
traditions ?— Matt. xv. 
TRA-DI’''TION-AL. a Delivered 
TRA-DI''TION-A-RY, { (tish’un,) { orally from fa- 
ther to son ; communicated from ancestors to descend- 
ants by word only ; transmitted from age to age with- 
out writing ; as, traditional opinions ; traditional evi- 
dence ; the traditional expositions of the Scriptures. 


The reverios of the Talmud, a collection of Jewish traditio: 
interpolations, are unrivaled in the regions of absurdity. 


Buckminster. 
2. Observant of tradition. [WVot used.] 
TRA-DI'TION-AL-LY, (-dish’un-,) adv. By trans- 
mission from father to son, or from age to age; as, 
an opinion or doctrine traditionally derived from the 
apostles is of no authority. 
TRA-Di'TION-A-RI-LY, (-disu“un-,) adv. By tradi- 
tion. £ Dwight. 
TRA-DI''TION-A-RY, (-dish’un-,) 2. Among the Jews, 
one who acknowledges the authority of traditions, 
and explains the Scriptures by them. The word is 
used in opposition to Carritz, one who denies the 
rn “ traditions. 
RA-DI'TION-ER, , 
TRADITION SE, | CAisb’un-,) | eee 
' tion. Gregory. 
@RAD‘LTIVE, a. [Fr., from L. trada.] 
Transmitted or transmissible from father to son, 
or from age to age, by oral communication. 


Supposs we on things traditive divide. Dryden, 


TRADI-TOR, x. [L.] A deliverer; a name of in- 
famy given to Christians who delivered the Scrip- 
tures or the goods of the church to their persecutors, 
to save their lives. Hiilner, 

TRA-DOCE’, v.t [L. traduco; trans, over, and duco, 
to lead ; Fr, traduire ; It. tradurre.] ; 

1. To represent as blamable ; to condemn. 


The best stratagem that Satan hath, is by traducing the form and 
manner of the devout prayers of God’s church, Hook 


” 


nm One who ad- 


er. 
2. To calumniate ; to vilify ; to defame; willfully 
to misrepresent. 
As long a men are malicious and designing, oe be fra- 
‘. Gov. of Tongue. 
He bad tho baseness to traduce me in libel. Dryden, 
3. To propagate ; to continue by deriving one from 
another. 
From these only the of perfect animals was ted and 
tradueed over toe ensth. [Net in use] * Siale, 


TRA-DO/CENT, a. 
TRA-DOC’ER, n. One that trdduces; a slanderers a 


TRA-DUC’ING, ppr. 
niating. 

TRA-DUC/ING-LY, adv. Slanderously ; by way of 

TRA-DU€T’, v. t. [L. traductus, traduco.] 

TRA-DU€’TIO 


TRAF'FIE, 2. i. 


TRAF’FICK-ING, ppr. 


TRA-GE/DI-AN, n. [L. tragedus. 


TRA 


TRA-DOC’ED, (tra-dUst’,) pp. 
lumniated. 
TRA-DOCE/MENT, n. Misrepresentation; f!-found- 
ed censure; defamation ; calumny. [Little in| 
: Bh 


Misrepresented 5 ca- 


Slandering; slanderous, 
Entick. 


calumniator, 


TRA-DO/CLBLE, a. That may be orally derived or 


ted. Hale. 


Slandering ; defaming ; calum- 


propa [Little used } 


defamation. 


To derive. [Not used.] Fotherby. 
x. [L. ‘traductio.] 
1. Deriyation from one of the same Kind ; propaga- 
tion. 
If by traduction came thy mind, 
Our wonder iz the less to find 


A soul so charming from a stock so good, Dryden, 
2. Tradition ; transmission from one to another; 
as, traditional communication and traduction of truth. 
[Little uxed.] Hale. 
3. Conveyance ; transportation ; act of transfer- 
ring; as, the traduction of animals from Europe to 
America by shipping. Hale, 
4, Transition, Bacon. 


TRA-DUOT‘IVE, a. Derivable; that may be deduced. 
TRAF’FI€, 2 


Warburton. 
Fr. trafic; It. traficos; Sp. trafago: 
a compound of L. trans, Celtic tra, and facio, or some 
other verb of the like elements, 

1, Trade ; commerce, either Petet or by buy- 
ing and selling. This word, like Trapzg, compre- 
hends every species of dealing in the exchange or 
passing of goods or merchandise from hand to hand 
fur an equivalent, unless the business of retailing 
may be excepted. It signifies appropriately foreign 
trade, but is not limited to that. 

My father, 
A merchant of great trafic through tho world, 


2. Commodities for market. 


Shak, 
Gay. 
Fr. trafiquer; It. traficares; Sp. 
trajicar or trafagar. 


1. To trade ; to pass goods and contmodities from 
one person to another fur an equivalent in goods or 
money ; to barter ; to buy and sell wares ; to carry 
on commerce. The English and Americans trafic 
with all the world. Gen. xlii. 


+2, To trade meanly or mercenarily, Shak. 


TRAF’FI€. v. t To exchange in traffic. 
TRAF’FIC€-A-BLE, a. Marketable. [Wot in ase 
. Ha 


fo Ea ah oe (traf'fikt,) pp. 
‘affic. 
TRAF’FICK-ER, n. One who carries on commerce ; 


Bp 
Exchanged in 


Ts, viii. Shak. 
Trading ; bartering ; buying 
and selling goods, wares, and commodities, 


a trader ; a merchant. 


TRAF’FI€-LESS, a. Destitute of trade. 
TRAG/A-CANTH, 2. [L. tragacanthum; Gr. tpaye- 


xav0a; Towyos, a goat, and axav@a, thorn. 

1, Goat’s thorn ;.a plant of the genus Astragalus, 
of several species, growing in Syria, Candia, &c., 
almost all of which were included by Linneus in the 
tragacanthas, and all of which produce the gum 
tragacanth. . 

2. A gum obtained from the goat’s thorn. It 
comes in small, contorted pieces, resembling worms. 
It is of different colors; that which is white, clear, 
smooth, and vermicular, is the best. It is somewhat 
soft to the touch, but only imperfectly soluble. It is 
softening, andwased in coughs and catarrhs, 
Nicholsor Cyc. 

See Tracepy.] 


1. A writer of tragedy. Stdlngfleet. 


2. Mors Foes an actor of tragedy. Dryden. 
TRAG’E-DY, 2x [F'r. tragedies It. and Sp. tragedia; 
Gr. rpayudta t said to be composed of rpayos, a 


goat, and wd7, a song, because originally it consisted 
ina hymn sung in honor of Bacchus by a chorus 
of music, with dances and the sacrifice of a 
goat] ~ 

1. A dramatic poem representing some signal ac- 
tion performed by illustrious persons, and generally 
having a fatal issue. /2schylus is calledythe father 
of tragedy. 


All our tragedies are of kings and princes. Taylor, 


2 A fatal and mournful event;, any event in 
which human lives are lost by hdman violence, 
more particularly by unauthorizvd violence, 

TRAG‘IE, a {[L. tragicus; Fr. tragique; It. 
TRAG'‘LE-AL, tragico. 

1, Pertaining to tragedy ; of the nature or charac- 
ter of tragedy ; as, a tragic poem; 8 tragic play or 
representation. Shak, 

2. Fatal to life ; mournful ; sorrowful ; calamitous ; 
as, the tragic scenes of Hayti; the tragic horrors of 
Bcio and Missilunghi; the tragical fate of the 
Greeks. 


TRA 


“8, Mournfaly expresive of tragedy, the loss uf 
life, or of eurrow, 


T cow most change those notes © fagte, Milton. 


TRAGWIC-AL-LY, adv. In a tragion! manners with 
fatal {ssue; mournfully; sorrowfully. The ple: 
ends wagically, 

TRA@IO-AL-NESS, ¢ . 
sadness, 


We merslisza dis fable In the bagtoa/nees of the event, 


Decay of Prety. 

TRAG-I-€OM’E-DY, 2, [Fr tragl-comodies tragedy 
and samitey) 

A kind uf dramatic plece representing some action 
assed aiolig eminent psrsons, the event of which 
is not Unhappy, tn which serious and comie scenes 
are blended , a species of composition not now used, 
or held tn Jittle estimation, Cyo. 

TRAG-I-€0O WIE, us Pertaining to tragi-come- 

TRAG-I-€OW’IE-AL, dy ; partaking of a mixture 
of grave and comic ecénes, 

TRAG-I-COM/I€-AL-LY, adv. 
manner, 

TRAIL, (trale,) v. t. [W. rhel, a flagging, a trailing ; 
rhelyw, a trail; Sp. traidlar, to level the ground ; trai- 
Ua, a leash, packthread, an instrument for leveling 
the ground ; W. trail, a drawing over, a trail, a turn, 
as if from trazgyl, a turn or revolution ; tredliaw, to 
turn, to roll, to traverse, to dredge ; Gaelic, triallam, 
to go, to walk, (qu. travel;) Port. tralho, a fishing 
not, as if from drawing, L, traho ; D. tretllen, to draw, 
to tow ; Norm. trailer, to search for. The Welsb 
seems to accord with troll; the others appoar to be 
formed on drag, Ll. traho. Qu.] 

1. To hunt by the track. 
supra. 
2. To draw along the ground. Tvail your pikes. 


Fatality; mournfulnesa ; 


ey 
In a tragi-comical 


[See the Norman, 


And bung his head, and rrailed bis legs along. Dryden. 
They shall not gad me through the streets - 

Like a wild beast, Milton. 
That long behind he #aile bis pompous robe, Pope. 


3. To lower ; a9, to tral arms. 
4. In America, to tread down grass by walking 
through ; to Jay flat; as, to trad grass, 

TRAIL, (trale,) v. & To be drawn out in length. 

When his brother saw the red blood trail, Spenser. 

TRAIL, 2 Track followed by the hunter; scent lef 

on the ground by the animal pursued. 
How chore illy om the false frail they cry t Shak. 
2. Any thing drawn to length; as, the trad of 
meteor ; a trail of smoke. Dryden. 
When [yhtning shoots in glittering taile along. Rowe, 
3. Any thing drawn behind in Jong undulations ; 
a train, 
And drew behind a radiant frail of halr, Pope.4 
4, The entrails of a fowl; applied sometimes tq 
thoso of sheep. Smollett,-: 
Trail-boards, in skip-building, a term for the carved 
work between the cheeks of the head, at the heel a 
the figure. Cyc. ., 

TRAIL‘ED, pp. or a. Hunted by the tracks ; latdeflat 
drawn along on the ground ; brought toa lower po- 
sition; as, traded arms. 

TRAIL/ING, ppr. or a. Hunting by the track ; draw- 
ing on the ground; treading down; laying flat; 
bringing to a lower position; drawing out ip 
length. 

Bi the flam raued the trailing emoke. 
Swit ar al ek wees brond-set backs their ratte Cae hs 
hide. Chapman, 

TRAIN, v. t. [Fr. trainer; It. trainare, tranare, to 
draw or drag ; Sp. traina,a train of gunpowder. Qu. 
drain; or is it a contracted word, from L, trako, to 
draw? 

L To draw along. 
In hollow cube he trained 
His devilish engmory. 
2. To draw ; to entice ; to allure. 
If but telve French 
Were there In arms, they would be as a call 
To train ten thousand English tw thelr side, 
3. To draw by ertifice or stratagem. 
O, train me not, sweet mermaid, with thy note. what, 
4. To draw from act to act by persuasion or prom 


Milton, 


Shak. 


We did train him on, Shak. 
5. To exercise ; to discipline ; to teach and form by 
practice; as, to train the militia to the menual exer- 
cise ; to train soldiers to the use of arms and to 


tactics. Abram armed his trained servants. Gen. 
xiv. 
The warrior hore hore bred he’s taught to rain. Dryden, 


& Tg break, tame, and accustom to draw, ag 
oxen. 

7. In gardening, to lead or direct and form to @ 
wall or espalier; to form to a proper shape by 
growth, lopping, or pruning; as, to train young 
trees. 

8. In mining, to trace a lode or any mineral up- 
pearance to its head. 

To train a gun, is to point it at some object elthes 
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TRA 


—-> — ——— 


forward or ey) abaft the beam, i. e., not directly on ; "RAI/TOR-OUS-NESS, 2. 


the side. Totten, 
Fo train or train up ; to educate ; to teach ; to form 
yy ‘action or practice ; to bring up. 
‘Train up a child In the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it, — Prov. xxii. 
‘The first Christians were, by great bardehips, trained up for 
glory. Tulotson, 


TRAIN, n.,_Artifico ; stratagem of enticement. 
Mow to my charms, ‘ 
Ag to my wily wraine. Milton, 
9. Something drawn along behind, the end of a 
gown, &c. ; as, the train of a gown or robe. 
3. The after part of a gun carriage. Totten. 
4, The tail of a bird. 
Lhe train steors thelr flight, and turns thelr boules, like the rud- 
der of a ship, Ray. 
5. A retinue; a number of fullowers or attend- 
anta. 
My train are men of choice and rarest parts, Shak, 
The king’s daughter with a lovely train. Addison. 
6. A series; a consecution or succession of con- 
nected things. 
Rivers now stream and draw thelr humk1 train. 
Other truths require a train of wens piaced In order, 
The train of ills our love would draw behind It. 
-7. Process ; regular method ; course. 
now in a train for settlement. 
If things were once in this train —our duty would take root in 


Mi/ton. 
Locke. 
Addison, 


Things are 


our nature, Swift 
8. A company in order ; @ procession. 
~ Palrest of stars, Jast in the train of night. Milton, 


9. The number of beats which a watch makes in 
any certain time, Cyc. 

10. A line of gunpowder, laid to lead fire to a 
charge, or to a quantity intended for execution. 

1]. A continuous line of cars on a railroad. 

Train of artillery; any number of cannon, mor- 
tars, &c., with the attendants and carriages which 
follow them into the field. Campbell’s Mil. Dict. 

TRAIN'A-BLE, a. That may be trained. [Little 


sie) 

TRAIN'-BAND, n. [train and band.] A band or 
company of militia. Train-bands, in the plural ; mili- 
tia ; so called because trained to military exercises. 

TRAIN'-BEAR-ER, n. [train and bearer.] One who 
holds up a train. 

TRAIN‘ED, pp. or a. Drawn; allured; educated ; 
formed by instruction. 

TRAIN’ER, x. One who trains up; an instructor. 
je sh. 

2. One who trains or prepares men, horses, &c., 
for athletic exercises, 

TRAINING, ppr. Drawing; alluring; educating ; 
teaching and forming by practice. 

TRAIN/ING, x. The act or process of drawing or ed- 
ucatinzg ; education. 

2. The act of preparing men for athletic exercises, 
or horses for the race. 

3. The disciplining of troops. 

4. In gardening, the operation or art of forming 
young trees to d wall or espalier, or of causing them 
to grow in a shape suitable for that end. Cyc. 

TRAIN’-OIL, 7, [train and ov.) The oil pfocured 


‘ 


from the blubber or fat of whales by boiling. Cyc. 

TRAIN’-ROAD, n. [train and road.] In mines, a 
slight railway for small wagons. Cyc. 

TRAIN’/-TACK-LE, 7. A tackle hooked to the train 
of a gun, to hold it to its place. Totten, 
TRAIN'Y, a. Belonging to train-oil. [WVot in use.] 
Gay. 

TRAIPSE, (trapse,) v. 4 To walk sluttishly or care- 
lessly. [4 low word. Pope. 


TRAIT, (trate,) n. [fr. trait, from traire, to draw ; 
\L tractus, See Tract and Trear.] 
1. A stroke; a touch. 
By this single trait, Homer makes an essential difference between 
the Jad and Odyasey. OCs. 
‘2. A line; a feature ; as, 0 trait of character. 
TRAITOR, xn. [Fr. trattre; Arm. treitre, treytor ; Sp. 
traidor ; from L. trad:tor ; trado, to deliver.] 

1. One who violates his allegiance and betrays his 
country ; one guilty of treason ; one who, in breach 
of trust, delivers his country to its enemy, or any 
fort or place intrusted to his defense, or who surren- 
ders an army or body of troops to the enemy, unless 
when vanquished ; or ona who takes arma and lev- 
fies war against his country ; or one who aids an en- 
emy in conquering his country. [See Treason.] 

2. One who betrays his trust. 

TRAI’TOR-LY, a. Treacherous, [Wot in use.] 

TRAITOR-OUS, a, Guilty of treason ; treacherous ; 
perfidious ; faithless ; as, a traitorous officer or sub- 
ect. 

2. Consisting in treason; partaking of treason; 
implying breach of allegiance; as, a traitorous 
scheme or conspiracy. 

TRAI'TOR-OUS-LY, adv. In violation of allegiance 
and trust ; treacherously ; perfidlously. 


faaas Be had trafiorously endeavored to subvert the fimdamental 
We, Clarendon, 


_—— 


aes 
a: 


TRA 


Treachery ; the quality 
of being treasonable. 7 : Scott. 
TRAI/TRESS, x. A female who betrays her country 

or her trust. % den. 
TRA-JE€T’, v. t, [L. trajectus, trajicio; trans and 
jacio, to throw.] . ae baa ; 
To throw or cast through ; a3, to traject the sun’s 
light through three or more cross prisms. JVewton. 
TRAJ/E€T, n. A ferry; a passage, or place for pass- 
ing water with boats. Shak. 
TRA-JEC LING, ppr. 
TRA-JEE€'TION, (tra-jek’shun,) n. 
ing or darting through. 
2. Transportation. 
3. Emission. Brown, 
TRA-JE€T’/O-RY, n. The curve which a body de- 
scribes in space, as a planet or comet in its orbit, or 
a stone thrown upward obliquely in the air. 
* Brande, 


Casting through. 
The act of cast- 


Boyle. 


TRA-LA/TION, n. [from L. translatio.] 
A change in the use of a word, or the use of a 
word in a less proper but more significant sense, 
Bp. Hall. 
TRAL-A-TI’/TIOUS, (tral-4-tish’us,) a. [L. transle- 
tus, transfero. | 
Metaphorical ; not literal. 
TRAL-A-TI'/TIOUS-LY, (tral-a-tish'us-le,) adv. Met- 
aphorically ; not in a Jiteral sense. ‘Holder. 
TRA-LIN‘E-ATE, »v. t. [L. trans and linea, line.] 
To deviate from any direction. [Wot in xl 
Dryden. 
TRA-LU/CENT, a. [L. tralucens ; trans and luceo.] 
Transparent ; clear. Davies. 
TRAM, n. A name given to coal wagons in some 
parts of England, especially at Newcastle, 
TRAM!-WAY, }) 2. A road laid with narrow tracks 
TRAM/-ROAD, of stone, wood, or iron, for trams, 
or wagons. The iron tram-rail has a flange on the 
side, to prevent wagons from running off the track, 
thus differing from the edge-rail of our common rail- 
ronds, Brande. 
TRAM’MEL, n (Fr. tramail, a drag-net; tra and 
mail, In Sp. traba is a fetter, Fr. entraves. This 
seems to be a different word.] 
1. A kind of long net for 
fishes. 


The trammel? differs not much from the shape of the bunt. 
Carew. 


catching birds or 


2. A kind of shackles used for regulating the mo- 
tions of a horse and making him amble. 
3. An iron hook, ef various forms and sizes, used 
for hanging kettles and other vessels over the fire. 
4, In mechanics, a joiner’s instrument for drawing 
ovale upon boards. One part consists of a cross 
with two grooves at right angles to each other; the 
other is a beam carrying two pins which slide in 
those grooves, and also the describing pencil. 
- Brande, 
TRAM’MEL, v. t [Sp. trabar, to join, to seize, to 
shackle. Qu.] 
1. To catch ; to intercept. 
2. To confine ; to hamper ; to shackle. 
TRAM’MEL-ED, pp. Caught; confined; shackled. 
2. In the manege, a horse is said to be trammeled 
when he has blazes or white marks on the fore and 
hind foot of one side. Cyc. 
TRAM’MEL-ING, ppr. Catching; confining ; shack- 


ling. 

TRA-MON’TANE, 2 One living beyond the moun- 
tain ; a stranger. 

TRA-MON'TANE, a. [It, tramontana; tra, L. trans, 
beyond, and mons, mountain.] 

Literally, lying or being beyond the mountain ; 
foreign; barbarous, The Italians sometimes use 
this epithet frr ultramontane, and apply it to the coun- 
tries north of the Alps, as France and Germany, and 
particularly to their ecclesiastics, jurists, painters, 
&c.; and a north wind is called a tramontane wind. 
The French lawyers call certain Italian canonists 
tramontane or ultramontane doctors ; considering them 
as favoring too much the court of Rome. [See UL- 
TRAMONTANE. Brande. Cyc. 

TRAMP, ». t. 
' To tread. 
TRAMP, v.i, To travel; to wander or stroll. 
TRAMP’ER, 7. A stroller; a vagrant or vagabond. 
TRAM’PLE, (tram’pl,) o t ie trampeln, trampen ; 
Dan. tramper; Sw. trampa, If m is éasual, as I sup- 
pave, Ci words are the D. trappen, to tread ; trap, 
a step. 
- To treaa under foot ; especially, to tread upon 
with pride, contempt, triumph, or scorn. 
Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, tramp 
under thelr feet, e Mott, vil. dowsrck inert 

2. To tread down; to prostrate by treading ; as, to 
trample grass. 5 

3. To treat with pride, contempt, and insult. 

TRAM’PLE, v.%. To tread in contempt. 


Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with hema ‘ans own. 


lew. trampa.] 


ue, 
2, Totread with force and rapidity. Dryden, 


TRAM’PLit, n. The act of treading under foot with 
contempt, . Milton, 


TRA 


TRAM'PLED, pp. Trod on; trodden under fo | 
TRAM/PLER, n. One that tramples; one t 


down. aE, \ 
TRAM’PLING, ppr. Treading under foot ; 

ing by treading; treading with contempt and insult.| 
TRAM-POOSE’, v. t. [See Tramrie.] To walk with 

labor, or heavily. ' 
TRAM-POOS/ING, ppr. Traveling heavily. 
TRA-NA’TION, n.. Fr trano. 

The act of passing over by swimming. [WVot in 


use. ; 
THENCE, n. [Fr. transe ; supposed to be from the L. 
transitus, a passing over; transeo, to pass OVer; trans 
and ed.’ The L. trans seems to be the W tra, It. 
tra and tras, Sp. tras, and Fr. tres, very; #0 that it 
may be inferred that n is not radical. 
1. An ecstasy ; a state in which the soul seems to 
have passed out of the body into celestial regions, or 
to be rapt into visions. sf 


My soul was ravished quite as in a trance. Spenser. 7 
While they made ready, he fell into a trance, and saw heaved 
opened, — Acts x. 


2. In medicine, catalepsy, i. e., total suspension of 
mental power and voluntary motion; pulsation and 
breathing continuing ; muscles flexible ; body yield- 
ing to and retaining any given position not incom- 
patible with the laws of gravitation. Trance, or 
catalepsy, differs from ecstasy in the circumstance 
that in the latter the muscles are rigid. and the body 
erect and inflexible. Good, 

TRANC’ED, (transt,) a, Lying in a trance. i 


And there I left him tranced, Shak, © 


TRAN'GRAM, x. An odd thing intricately contrived: 
Arbuthnot. 

i is said to be a cant word, and is not used.| 
TRAN’NEL, used by Moxon, is a mistake for Tazz: 
Natt, pronounced by ship-builders trun!zel, ? 
TRAN’QUIL, (trank’wil,) a. [Fr. tranquille; L. tran- 

uillus. 

‘ used ; calm ; undisturbed ; peaceful ; notagitated. 
The atmosphere is tranquil. The state is tranguil. A 


tranquil retirement is desirable ; but a mind 
is essential to happiness, 

TRAN-QUIL-I-ZA'TION, x. The act of tranquiliz- 
ing, or state of being tranquilized. Newman. 


TRAN’ QUIL-IZE, (trank'wil-1ze,) v. t. To quiet; to 
allay when agitated ; to compose ; to make calm and 
peaceful ; as, to tranquilize a state disturbed by fac- 
tions or eivil coinmotions ; to tranguilize the mind. 

TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ED, (trank’wil-Izd,) pp. Quieted; 
calmed ; composed, 

TRAN’QUIL-IZ-ER, 2. A kind of chair, in which a 
raving maniac may be so fixed as to be motionless, 
It is used for the production of tranquillity, in a par- 
oxysm of raving. 

TRAN’QUIL-IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Quieting ; compos- 


ing. e 
TRAN'QUIL-IZ-ING-LY, adv. So as to tranquilize. 
TRAN-QUIL’LI-TY, xn. [L. tranquillitas.] 

Quietness ; a calm state; freedom from disturb- 
ance or agitation. We speak of the tranquillity of 
public affairs, of the state, of the world, the tran 
lity of a retired life, the tranquillity of mind proceed- 
ing from conscious rectitude, 

TRAN’ QUIL-LY, adv. Quietly ; peacefully. 

TRAN/QUIL-NESS, n. Quietness ; peacefulness, 

TRANS, a Latin preposition, used in English as @ 
prefix, signifies over, beyond, as in trangalpine, be- 

yond the Alps. Hence, in a moral sense, it denotes a 

complete change ; as, to transform; also, from one to 

another ; as, to transfer. ’ 
TRANS-A€T’, v. t. [L. transactus, transigo; trang 
and ago, to act or drive through.] 

To do; to perform; to manage; as, to transact 
commercial business. We transact business in per- 
son or by an agent. 

TRANS-A€T’, v.i. To conduct matters; to treat; to 
manage. South, 
TRANS-A€T’ED, pp. Done ; performed ; managed. 

TRANS-ACTING, ppr. Managing; performing, 
TRANS-A€/TION, n. The doing or performing of 
any business; management of any affair. 

2. That which is done; an affair. We are not to 
expect in history a minute detail of every transactions 

Btn the civil law, an adjustment of a dispute 
between parties by mutual agreement. 

TRANS-A€T’/OR,n. One who performs or conducts 
any business, ? Derham. - 

TRANS-AL’PINE, (-al’pin,) a. [L. trans, beyond, 
and Alpine, of the Alps. 

Lying or being beyond the Alps in regard to Rome, 
that is, on the north or west of the Alps; as, Zrans- 
alpine Gaul ; opposed to Cisatrinz. 

TRANS-AN'I-MATE, ov. t. [trans and animate:] To 
animate by the conveyance of a soul to another body. 


King. 
_TRANS-AN/‘I-MA-TED, pp. Animated by the cone 


veyance of the soul from one body to another. ' 
TRANS-AN-I-MA4’TION, n. [L. trans and anima.] 
Conveyance of the soul from one body to anothers: 
transmigration. : Brown, 

[ The lattor is the word generally used.] 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METE, PREY,— PINE, MARINE, BIRD,-- NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK = / 


TRA 
S-AT-LAN’TIE€, a. [L. trans, beyond, and 


i iene or being beyond the ‘Atlantic. When 
Used by a person in Europe or Africa, transatlantio 
signifies being in America; when by a person in 
‘America, it denotes being or lying in Europe or Afri- 
ca. We apply it chiefly to something in Europe. 

TRANS-CEND’ (trans-send’,) v. t [L. transcendo ; 
trans and scando, to climb.] -¥ 
_-l. To rise above; to surmount; as, lights in the 
heavebs transcending the region of the clouds, 

2. To pass over ; to go beyond. 
It lb a dangerous opinion to auch hopes as shall transcend thelr 
Inte, Bacon. 


3. To surpass ; to outgo; to excel ; to exceed. 
AHlow much ber worth transcended all her kind. Dryden. 


TRANS-CEND’,v.i, Toclimb. [Wot in are) 

Town. 

TRANS-CEND/ED, pp. Overpassed ; surpassed ; ex- 
ceeded 


TRANS-CEND/ENC n.- Buperior excellence ; 
TRANS-CEND’/EN-CY, supereminence. 
- 9 Elevation above truth ; exaggeration. 
TRANS-CEND/ENT, a. [L. transcendens.] 
1. Very excellent ; superior or supreme in excel- 
lence; surpassing others; as, transcendent worth; 
transcendent valor. 
a Clathadarith transcendent brightness. Milton, 
. 2 Ny the Kantian philosophy, transcending or going 
beyond tite bounds of human knowledge ; applied to 
. baseless or tlusory knowledge. Murdock. 
TRANS-CEND-ENT’AL, a. Supereminent; surpass- 
ing others; as, transcendental being or qualities, 
OW. 
r 2, In the Kantian philosophy, pertaining to that 
which cap be determined a in regard to the 
fundateutal principles of all human Knowledge. 
What is t-anecendental, therefore, transcends empiri- 
elsm; but it does not transcend all human knowl- 
edge, or become transcendent. Murdock. 


Transcendental qguartitys in algebra, a quantity 
which can not be represented by an algebraic expres- 
sion of a finite number of terins, 


Transcendental equation 5 an equation Into which a 
transcendoantil quantity enters, 


Transcendental curves a curve defined by a trans- 
cendental equation. Brande. 


TRANS-CEND-ENT!AL-ISM, v. In the Kantian 
philosophy, the transcending or going beyond empiri- 
cism, and ascertaining dha the fundamental prin- 

Iples of human knowledge. But, as Schelling and 
egel claimed tv have discovered the absolute iden- 
tity of the objective and subjective in human knowl- 
edge, or of things and human conceptions of them 
the Kantian distinction between transcendent a 
transcendental ideas can have no place in their philoso- 
phy. And hence, with them, transcendentalism 
claims to have a true knowledge of all things, mate- 
rial and Immaterial, human and divine, so far as the 
mind 1a capable of knowing them. And in this sense 
the word transcondentalism 1s now most used. 
Murdock. 
The word {3 also sometimes used for that which is 
vague and Ilusive In philosophy. 

TRANS-CEND-ENT’AL-IST, x One who believes 
in transcendentalism. 2 

TRANS-CEND-ENT’AL-LY, adv. 
ental manner. 

TRANS-CEND/ENT-LY, adv. Very excellently; 
supereminently ; by way of eminence. 

The law of Chrisdanity & eminently and ganecendenty called 
the word of truth, ‘South. 


TRANS-CEND’/ENT-NESS, x. Superior or unusual 
excellence. 

TRANS-CEND’ING, ppr. Rising above ; surmount- 
Ing; wate . 

TRANS‘CO-LATE, v & [L. trans and _colo, to 
strain. 

* To strain; to cause to pass through a sieve or col- 
ander, Harvey. 
TRANS’€O-LA-TING, ppr. Straining through a 

sleve. : 
TRAN-SERIBE’, v.% [L. transeribo ; trans, over, and 
ecribo, to write.) 
To copy ; to write over agam or in the same words; 
to write a copy of any thing; as, to transcride Livy 
or Tacitus; to transcrée a letter. 


Bacon. 


In a transcend- 


TRAN-SERIB’ED, pp. Copied. 

TRAN-SERIB/ER, x A copier; one who writes 
from a copy. Addison. 
TRAN-SERIB’ING, ppr. Writing from a copy ; writ- 

+ ing a cop’ 


TRANSCRIPT, n. [L. transcriptum.] 
1. A copy ; a writing made oy and according to 
an original ; a writing or composition consisting of 
the eame words with the original. 


The decalogus of Moses was but a transcript, not an i 
0 Li .- 


2 A copy of any kind. 
_ The Roman baralng was a transcript of the Grecian. 


nville, 


TRA | 


TRAN-SORIP/TION, (tran-skrip/shun,) n. [Fr.] The 
act of copying. Corruptions creep into books by re- 
ated transcriptions. 
TRAN-SEBIPT/IVE-LY, adv. In manner of o copy. 
J Brown. 
TRANS-CUR’, 0. & [L. transeurro; trans and curro, 


to run J 
To run or rove to and fro. [Little ee Bacon. . 
A roving hither and 


TRANS-CUR/RENCE, x. 
thither. 

TRANS-€UR’SION, (trans-kur’shun,) 2. - [Supra.] 
A rambling or ramble; a passage beyond cortaia 
limits ; extraordinary deviation ; as, the transcursicn 
of a comet. More. 


Tam to makqoflen fanscursions Into the neighboring forests as 


T pass along. Howell, 
Excursion has in a great measure superseded 
this word. 
TRANS-DUC€/TION, x. [L. trans and duco.] 
The act of conveying over. Entick. 
TRANSE, 2. Ecstasy. [See Trance.] 
Sei eeeN -A'TION, . [trans and ele- 
mont. 


The change of the elements of one body into those 
of another, as of the bread and wine into the actual 
body and blood of Christ ; transubstantiation. 

Burnet. 

TRAN’SEPT, 2. [L. trans and septum.] The trans- 
verse portion of a cruciform church, being one of the 
arms projecting each way on the side of the stem of 
the cross, Guilt. 

TRAN-SEX/ION, (-sek’shun,) n. Change of sex. 

TRANS-FER’, v. [L. transfero; trans and fero, to 
carry. 

1 to convey from one place or person to another ; 
to transport or remove to another place or person ; 
as, to transfer the laws of one country to another, 
The seat of government was transferred from New 
York to Albany. We say, a war is transferred from 
France to Germany. Pain, or the seat of disease in 
the body, is often transferred from one part to an- 
other, 

2. To make over; to pnss ; to’ convey, as a right, 
from one person to another; to sell; to give. he 
title to land is transferred by deed. . The property of a 
bill of exchange may be transferred by indorsement. 
Stocks are transferred by assignment, or entering the 
same under the name of the purchaser in the proper 
books, 

TRANS’FER, 2. The removal conveyance of a 
thing from one place or persor nother. 

2. The conveyance of right, title, or property, ei- 
ther real or personal, from one person to another, ei- 
ther by sale, by gift, or otherwise. . 

TRANS-FER’ A-BLE, a. hat may be transferred or 
conveyed from one place or person to another. 

2. Negotiable, as a note, bill of exchange, or other 
evidence of property, that may be conveyed from one 

rson to another by indorsement or other writing. 
The stocks of the public, and of companies, are 
transferable, 

TRANS-FER/RED, pp. 
other. 

TRANS-FER-REE’, x The person to whom a trans- 
fer is made. Hamilton. 

TRANS-FER/RENCE, 2. Act of transferring. . 

TRANS-FER’RER, rn. One who makes a transfer or 
conveyance, 

TRANS-FER/RING, ppr. Removing from one place 
or person to another; conveying to another, as a 


ht. 

TRANS-FIG-U-RA/TION, n. [Fr. See Transria- 
une.] A change of form; particularly, the supernat- 
ural change in the personal appearance of our Savior 
on the mount. See Matt. xvii. 

2. A feast held by the Roman Catholic church on 
the Gth of August, in commemoration of the miracu- 
lous change above mentioned. Cyc. 

TRANS-FIG/URE, (-fig’yur,) v.t [L. trans and f- 
gura; Fr. transfigurer.} 

- To transform ; to change the outward form or ap- 
pearance. 
And was tranefigured before them. — Matt. xvi, 


TRANS-FIG/UR-ED, pp. Changed in form. 

TRANS-FIG/UR-ING, ppr. Transforming ; changing 
the external form 

TRANS-FIX’,v. t. [L. transfisus, transfigo; trans and 


Conveyed from one to an- 


igo. 
To pierce through, as with a pointed weapon; as, 
to transfiz one with a dart or spear. Dryden. 
TRANS-FIX’ED, (-fikst’,) pp. Pierced throngh. 
TRAN S-FIX/ING, ppre Pigrcing through witha point- 
ed weapon. 
TRANS/FO-RATE, v.t. [L. trangforo.] 

To bore through. 
TRANS/FO-RA-TED, pp. 
TRANS’ FO-RA-TING, 
TRANS-FORM, », t. 

Jorma. - 

1, To change the form of ; to change the shape or 
appearance ; t0 metamorphose; as, a caterpillar 
transformed into a butterfly. 

2. To change one substance into another; to 


Piorced ; perforated. 
yr. Boring through. 
Fr. transformer ; L. trans and 
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transmute. ‘The alchemists sought to transform 
lead into gold. 

3. In theology, to change the natural disposition 
and temper of man from a state of enmity to God 
‘and his law Into the image of God, or into a dispo- . 
sition and temper confurined to the will of God. 

Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. — Rom. xil. 

4. In the Roman Catholic church, to change the cle- 
ments, bread and wine, into the flesh and blood of 
Christ. 

5. Among the mystics, to change the contemplative: 
soul into a divine substance, by which it io lost or 
swallowed up in the divine nature. 

6. In algebra, to change an equation into another 
of a different form, without destroying the equality 
of {ts members; to change into another form with+ 
out altering the value. 

TRANS-FORM’, v. i To be changed in form ; to be: 
metaniorphosed. 
sHis halr transforms to down. Addison. 


TRANS-FORM-A/TION, m The act or operation of 
changing tho form or external appearance. 

2. Metamorphosis; change of form in insects; as 
from a caterpillar to a butterfly. 

3. Transmutation ; the change of one metal into: 
another, as of copper or tin into gold, 

«4. The change of the soul into a divine substance,, 
as among the minystios, 
5, Transubstantiation, 
6, In theology, a change of heart in man, by which 
his disposition and temper are conformed to the di- 
vine image ; a change from enmity to holiness and 
love. 
7. In algebra, the change of an equation into one: 
of a different form, without destroying the equality of 
its members ; a change into another form without al- 
tering the value, A. D. Stanley. 
TRANS-FORM/A-TIVE, ¢, Having power or a tends. 
ency to transform. Davies. 
TRANS-FORM/ED, pp. Changed in form or exter- 
nal appearance; metamorphosed ; transmuted ; reo 
newed. : 

TBRANS-FORM/ING, ppr. Changing the form or ex- 
ternal appearance; metamorphosing; transmutingy 
renewing. 

2. a. Effecting, or able to effect, a change of form 
or state ; as, the transforming power of true religion, 

TRANS-FREIGHTY, (trans-frate’,) v. % To pass cver 


the sea. [Not in use. Waterland. 
TRANS-FRE-TA’TION, n. [L. trans and fretum, o 
strait. ] 
The passing Over a strait dr narrow sea. [Little 
used. Davies. 


TRANS-FUND’, vo. t. [L. transfundo.] 

To pour from one vessel into another. [ot used.}s 
TRANS-FUND/ED, pp. Transfused. 
TRANS-FUND/ING, ppr. Transfusing. 
TRANS-FOSE’, (trans-fiize’,) v. t. 

transfundo}; trans and fundo.] 

1. To pour, as liquor, out of one vesgel into ane 
other. 

2. To transfer, as blood, from one animal to an- 
other. 

3. To cause to pass from one to another ; to cause: 
to be instilled or imbibed ; as, to transfuse a wpirit of 
patriotism from one to another; to transfuse a love 
of letters, 

TRANS-FOS’ED, pp. 
another 
TRANS-FO’SI-BLE, (-fi’ze-bl,) a. That may be 
transfused, &c. Boyle. 
TRANS-FOS’ING, ppr. Pouring out of one vessel into 
another ; transferring. 
TRANS-FO’SION, (trans-fa/zhun,) ». The act of 
uring, as. liquor, out of one vessel into another, 
n chemistry and pharmacy, transfusions of liquors: 
are freqaent. « Cyc. 

2. The act or operation of transferring the blood eb. 
one animal into the vascular system of another by 
means of a tube, Cyc. 

TRANS-GRESS’',v. 4. [Fr. transgresser; L. transgrea 
sus, traxsgredior ; trans and gradior, to pass.] 

1. To pass over or Beyond any limit ; to surpass. 

Dryden. 

2, In amoral sense, to overpass any rule prescribed 

as the limit of duty ; to break or violate a law, civil or 


Barrow. 
L. transfusus, 


Poured from ene vessel into 


moral, To transgress a divine law, is sin. Legis 
Jators should not -transgress Jaws of their own 
making. 

TRANS-GRESS’, vi To offend by violating a law 4 
to sin. 1 Chron. ii. 

TRANS-GRESS’ED, (trans-grest’,) pp. Overpassed 5 
violated. 


TRANS-GRESS/ING, ppr. Passing beyond x surpass: 
ing; violating: sinning. 

TRANS-GRES‘SION, (-gresh’/un,) x. [Fr.] The act 
of passing over or beyond any jaw or rule of moral 
duty ; the violation of a law or known principle ot 
rectitude ; breach of command. 

He monrned because of the transgression of them that had been 
carried away, — Ezra x. 
Forgive thy people all their transgressions, — 1 Kings vill, 


2. Fault; offense; crime. Shak. 
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TRANS-GRES’SION-AL, (-gresh’un-al,) a. That vi- 
olaces a law or rule of duty. 
TRANS-GRESS/IVE, a. Faulty; culpable; apt to 
transgress, Brown 
TRANS-GRESS/IVE-LY, adv. By transpressing. 
TRANBS-GRESS/OR, rn. One who breaks a Jaw or vi- 
olates a command ; one who violates any known rule 
or principle of rectitude ; a sinner. 
» The way of transgreseore Is bard, — Prov. xiii. 
SHIP’, v. t. [trans and ship.] To convey from 
one ship to another ; c commercial word. 
TRAN-SHIP/MENT, nr. The act of transferring, as 
‘oods, from one ship to another. 
AN-SHIP/PED, (-shipt’,) pp. Carried from one ship 


to another. 

TRAN-SHIP’PING, ppr. Carrying from one ship to 
another. 

JRAN/SIENT, (tran’shent,) a. [L. t-ensiens, transeo; 
trans and eo. 

\ 1. Passing; not stationary ; hence, of short dura- 


’ tion; not permanent; not lasting or durable. How 
transient are the pleasures of this life ! 
Measured this transient world. Mitton. 


2. Hasty ; momentary ; imperfect; as, a transient 
view of a landscape. 
Transient person; a person that ts passing Or trav- 


eling through a place ; one without a settled habita- 
tion. Amsrica, 
Transient , in painting, is a representation of 


appearances in nature produced by causes which are 
not stationary, as the shadows cast by a passing 
cloud. The term’ Accrpents has often thé same 
signification. Jocelyn. 
TRAN/SIENT-LY, (-shent-,) adv. (Supra.] In pas- 
sage ; for a short time; not with continuance. 
T touch here but transtently— on gome few of those many rules 
of Imitating nature, which Aristotle drew from Homer, 
3 To 
TRAN'SIENT-NESS, (-shent-,) n. [Supra.] Short- 
ness of continuance 3 speedy passage. 
TRAN-SIL/I-ENCE, )n. ([L. transiliens, transilio ; 
TRAN-SIL/I-EN-CY,§ trans and sali) 
A leap from thing to thing. [Not much used.] 
Glanvill 


TRANSIT, x. [L. transitus, from Grae 
; ; convey- | 


1, A passing; a passing over or throu 
ance 3 as, the transit of goods through a country. 

2. The passing of an inferlor planet across the 
gun’s disk. I witnessed the transit of Venus over 
the sun’a disk, June 3, 1769. When a smaller body 
psec behind a larger, it is said to suffer an occulta- 


3. The culmination or passago of a heavenly body 
over the meridian of a place. 
TRANSIT, v. t. To pass over the disk of a heavenly 


body. Cyc. 
TRANSTT-DO'TY, nv. A duty paid on goods that | 


ass through 2, country. 
rhans/tr-Ep, pp» Passed over the disk of a heay- 
enly body. 
T -SY*PION, (tran-sizh’un,) 2, [L. poms 
1, Passage from one place or state to another; 
¢thange; 03, the transition of the weather from hot 
to cold. Sudden transitions are sometimes attended 
with evil effects, 
The spots aro of the same color throughout, there being an im- 
mediate transition from white to black. Woodward, 
* 9. In rhetoric, a Ing from one subject to an- 
ther. This should be done by means of some con- 
nection in the parts of the discourse, so as to appear 
matural and easy. 
He with transition sweet new speech resumes, Milton, 


3. In music, a change of key from major to minor, 
the contrary ; or, in short, a change from any one 
us or key to another; also, the softening of a dis- 
net interval by the introduction of intermediate 
sounds, Cyc. Busby. 
Transition rocks; in geology, a name formerly ap- 
plied to the lowest uncrystalline stratified rocks, sup- 
posed to contain no fossils, and so called because 
thought to have been formed when the world was 
passing from an uninhabitable to a habitable i 
and. 
TRAN-SI''TION-AL, (-sizh’un-,) a. Containing or 
denoting transition. ; 
TRANS/I-TIVE, @ Having the power of pissing. 
— Bacon, 
2. In aa 8 transitive verb is one which is or 
may be followed by an object; a verb expressing an 
action which passes from the agent to an object, as 
the subject which does to the object on which it is 
done, Thus, ** Cicero wrote letters to Atticus.” In 
this sentence, the act of writing, performed by Cice- 
ro, the agent, terminates on Ietters, the object All 
verbs not passive may be arranged jn two classes, 
transitive and intransitive. In English, this division 
is correct and complete, 5 
TRANS'I-TIVE-LY, adv, In a transitive manner, 
TRANS’I-TIVE-NESS, n. State of being transitive, 
TRANS’I-TO-RI-LY, adv, [See Transitory.] With 
short continuance, 


TRANS’/I-TO-RI-NESS, ». A passing with short con- | TRANS/M 


} 
| TRANS-LAT’ED, pp. 
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tinuance ; speedy departure or evanescence. Who 
is not convinced of the transitoriness of all sublunary 
happiness ? 

TRANS’I-TO-RY, a, [L. transitorius.] 
1. Passing without continuance ; continuing a short 
time ; fleeting; speedily vanishing. 
O Lord, comfort and euccor all them who, in this transitory life, 
, are In trouble, Com. Prayer. 

* 9, In law, a transitory action is one which may be 
brought in any county, as actions for debt, detinue, 
slander, and the like. It is opposed to action. 

Blackstone, Bouvier. 
TRANS-LAT’A-BLE, a. [from translate.] Capable 
of being translated or rendered into another Jan- 


guage. 

TRANS-LATE/, v. t. [L. translatus, from transfero; 
trans, over, and fero, to bear; Sp. trasladar; It. tras- 
latare. 


1. To bear, carry, of remove, from one place to 
another. It is applied to the removal of a bishop 
from one see to another. 

The bishop of Rochester, when the king would have translated 

him to a better bishopric, refused, . Camden. 

2. To remove or convey to heaven, as a human 
being, without death. 

By fulth Enoch was translated, that he chould not see death. — 

Heb, xvi. ' 

3, To transfer; to convey from one to another. 2 
Sam. iil. 

4, To cause to remove from one part of the body 
to another ; as, to translate a disease. 


To change. 
m 8 Happy {s your grace, 


That can franeiate the stubbornness of fortune 

Into 20 quiet and 20 sweet a style. Shak. 
6. To interpret ; to render into another language ; 

to éxpress the sense of one Ianguage in the words of 

another. The Old Testament was translated into the 

Greek lanes @ more than two hundred years before 

Christ. The Scriptures are now traaslated into most 

of the languages of Europe and Asia. 
7. To explain. 

Gonveyed from one place to 
ancther; removed to heaven without dying; ren- 
dered into another language. 

TRANS-LAT’ING, ppr. Cenreyine or removing from 
one place to another; conveying to heaven out 
dying; interpreting in another language. 

TRANS-LA/TION, x. [Fr., from L. translatio.] 

1. The act of rencuind or conveying from one 
place to another; removal; as, the translation of a 
disease from the foot to the breast. g 

2, The removal of a bishop from one see to an- 
other. 

3. The removal of 2 pérson to heaven without 
subjecting him to death. 

4. The act of turning into another language ; in- 
terpretation 3; as, the translation of Virgil or Homer. 

5. That which is produced by turning into another 
language; a version. We have a good translation of 
the Scriptures, 

TRANS-LA-TI//TIOUS, (-tish‘us,) a. Transposed ; 
transported. 

TRANS-LA/TIVE, a, Taken from others, 

TRANS-LA/TOR, ». One who renders into another 
language ; one who expresses the sense of words in 
one language by equivalent words in another. 

TRANS/LA-TO-RY, a. Transferring ; serving to trans- 
late. Arbuthnot. 

TRANS-LA/TRESS, n, A female translator. 

TRANS-LO-€A’TION, n, [L. trans and locatio, loco.] 

Removal of things reciprocally to each other’s 
places ; or rather substitution of one thing for an- 
other. 


There happened certain translocations of animal 
substances at the deluge. 


TRANS-LO/CEN-CY, { ft 


TRANS-LO/CENCE, 
shine.] 
1, The property of transmitting rays of Jight with- 
out permitting objects to be seen, , 
2. Transparency. 
TRANS-LU/CENT, a. -Transmitting rays of light 
without permitting objects to be seen, 
2, Transparent ; clear. 


Replenished from the cool, translucent springs. Pope. 
TRANS-LO/CENT-LY, adv In a translucent man- 


ner, 
TRANS-LO/CID, a. [L. translucidus, supra.] 
Transparent; clear, [See Transtucent, 


acon, 
TRANS-MA-RINE’, (-ma-reen’,) a, [L. traxsmarinus ; 
trans and marinus i mare, sea.) 
Lying or being beyond the sea. Howell, 
TRANS-MEW’, (-mii’,) v. t [Fr. transmupr; L. trans- 
muto, 
ie eeniAtey to transform ; to metamorphose. 
[ot in use.] Spenser, 
TRANS/MI-GRANT, «, [See Transmicrats.] Mi- 
grating; passing into another country or state for 
residence, or into another form or body. 
LGRANT, n. One who migrates, or leaves 


and vegetable 
Woodward, 


[L. translucens + trans, 
through, and luceo, to 
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his own country and passes into another for settlee 
ment. _ Bacon, 
2, One who passes into another state or body. 
TRANS’ MI-GRATE, v% [L. transmigrvo; trans and 
mare to migrate. | 
‘ To migrate ; to pass from one country or juris. 
diction to another, for the purpose of residing in it; 


as men or families, Brown, 
2. To pass from one body into another, 
Thelr couls may transmigrate Into each other, Howell. 


TRANS/MI-GRA-TING, ppr. Passing from one coun: 
try, state, or body, into another. 
TRANS-MI-GRA’TION, n, The passing of men from 
one country to another for the purpose of residence, 
particularly of a whole poople 
2. The passing of a thing into another state, as of 
one substance into another. Hooker. 
3. The passing of the soul into another body, ac 
cording to the opinion of Pythagoras, 
TRANS/MI-GRA-TOR, 2. Onc who trausmigrates. 
Ellis. 
TRANS-MI'GRA-TO-RY, a. Passing from one place, 
body, or state, to another, Faber. 
TRANS-MIS-SI-BIL/L-TY, n. [from transmissible.] 
The quality of being tranamissible. 
TRANS-MIS/SI-BLE, a. [See Transmtt.] That 
may be transmitted or passed from one to another. 
Blackstone. Burke. 
2. That may be transmitted through @ transparent 


body. : 

TRANS-MIS/SION, (trans-mish’un,) 2. [Fr., from L, 
transmissio. 

' 1, The act of sending from one place or person to 
another; as, the transmission of letters, writings, 
papers, ncws, and the like, from one country to an- 
other ; or the transmission of rights, titles, or privi- 
legea from father to son, and“from one generation to 
another. Newton. Bacon. 

2. The passing of a substance through any body, 
as of light through glass. 

TRANS-MIS/SIVE, a. ‘Transmitted; derived from 
one to another, 

Iteelf a eun, It with transmissive 1 i 
Enlivens worlds denled to buman Prior. \ 


TEAM EMET, v.t [L. transmitto ; trans and mitto, to 
send. 

1. To send from one person or place to another; 
as, to transmit a letter or a memorial; to transmit 
dispatches ; to transmit money or bills of exchange 
from ops city or country to another. Light is trans 
mitted from the sun tothe earth ; sound is transmitted 
by means of vibrations of the air. Our civil and re- 
ligious privileges have been transmitted to us from 
our ancestors; and it is our duty to transmit them to 
our children. 

2. To suffer to pass through; as, glass transmits 
light ; metals transmit electricity. 

TRANS-MIT’TAL, 2. Transmission. Swift. 
TRANS-MIT’TED, pp. or a. Sent from one person or 
place to another; caused or suffered to pass through, 
TRANS-MIT/TER, 2. One who transmits, 
TRANS-MIT/TI-BLE, a. That may be transmitted, 
TRANS-MIT’TING, ppr. Sending from oue person 
or place to another; suffering to pass through. 
TRANS-MU-TA-BIL‘I-TY, x. [See Tnransmute.} 
Susceptibility of change into another nature or sub« 
stance. 
TRANS-MO’/TA-BLE, a. [from transmute.] Capable 
of being changed into a different substance, or into 
something of a different form or nature. 


The fluids and solids of an animal body are tranemutable into 
one another. —Arbutinot, 


TRANS-MO/TA-BLY, adv. With capacity of being 
changed into another substance or nature. 
TRANS-MU-TA/TION, n. [L. transmutatio.} 

1, The change of any thing into another substance, 
or into something of a different nature. For a long 
time, the transmutation of base metals into gold was 
deemed practicable, but nature proved refractory, 
and the alchemists were frustrated. 

2. In geometry, the change or reduction of one figure 
or body into another of the same area or oolidity, but 
of a different form, as of a triangle into a square. 

, Brande. 

3. The change of colors, as in the case of a decoc- 
tion of the nephritic wood. Cye. 

4, In the vegetable economy, the change of a plant 
into another form, as of wheat into chess, according 
to the popular opinion. [See Cress.] 

TRANS-MU-TA/TION-IST, x. One who believes in 


the transmutation of metals. Lyell. 
TRANS-MUTE’, v.¢ [L. transmuto; trans and muto, 
to change, 


To change from one nature or, substance into an- 
other. Water may be transmuted into ice, and ice 
into water ; the juices of pjants are transmuted into 
sclid substances ; but human skill has not been able 
to transmute Jead or copper into gold. 


A holy eonsclence oublimates every thin 
common affairs of life tito acta of 


The Garéeses of pnronts and the blindishments of friends tranx 
> #mute us into idols, Bughminater. 


fransmutes the 
to God, 
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‘RANS-MOT’ED, pp. Changed into another sub- 
stance or)nature. » 
TRANS-MOT’ER, x. One that transmutes, 
TRANS-MUT’ING, ppr. Changing or transforming |’ 
} into another nature or substance. 
TRAN’SOM, n. ([L. transenna, from trans, over, 
across. 

1. A beamor timber extended across the stern-post 
of a ship, to strengthen the aft-parf and of it due 
form. ; lar, Dict. 

2. In architecture, a horizontal mullion or cross-bar 
in a window ; or a lintel over a door; the vane of a 
cross-sta ff, Cyc. Jvhnson. 

TRANS’PA-DANE, a. [L. trans and Padus, the 
River Po.] 

Being beyond the River Po. Stephens, 

TRANS-PAR/EN-CY, 7. [See ete ee That 
state or property of a body by which it suffers rays of 
light to pass through it, so that objects can be dis- 
tinctly seen through it; diaphanrity. This is a 
property of glass, water, and air, which, when clear, 
adinit the free passuge of light. Transparency is op- 
posed to OpaqueneEss. 

2. A picture prepared 6n very thin cloth, and with 
semi-transparent materials, to be exhibited by light 
erine through it from behind. 

T. 26 eatepiae a. (Fr. id.; L. trans and parco,to 
appear. 

1. Having the property of transmitting rays of light, 
80 that bodies can be distinctly seen through ; pervi- 
ous to light; diaphanous ; pellucid ; as, transparent 
glass ; a transpurent diainond ; opposed to Opaque. 

2. Admitting the passage of light ; open; purous ; 

“as, a transptrent veil. Dryden. 

TRANS-PAR/ENT-LY, ado. Clearly; so as to be 
seen through. . 

TRANS-PAR/ENT-NESS, nx. The quality of being 
transparent ; transparency. 

TRANS-PASS’, v. t. [trans and pass.] To pass over. 
Not in uzxe. Gregory. 
TRANS-PASS’, v. % To pass by or away. anh in 

D mie 


use. 
Than S-PI€’U-OUS, a. [L. trans and specio, to see.] 
Transparent ; pervious to the sight. 
The wide, transpicuous air, Milton, 


TRANS-PIERCE’, (-peers’,) v. t, [Fr. transperter.] 
To a through ; to penetrate ; to permeate ; to 
pass through. 
His forceful spear the sides transpterced. Dryden, 
TERANS-PIERC’ED, (-peerst’,) pp. Pierced through ; 
penetrated. ; 
TRANS-PIERC’ING, ppr. 
* through. 
TRANS-PIR/A-BLE, a, [Fr.; from transpire.] 
»  Capanle of being emitted through pores. 
TRANS-PI-RA'TION, x. [Fr.5 from transpire.] 
The act or process of passing off through the excre- 
tories of the skin; cutaneous exhalation ; as, the 
» transpiration of obstructed fluids. Sharp. 
TRANS-PIRE’, v. t [Fr. transpirer; L. transpiro ; 
trans and spiro.} 
To emit through the excretories of the skin; to 
send off in vapor. 
TRANS-PIRE’, v. i To be emitted through the ex- 
\ cretories of the skin; to exhale ; to pass off in insen- 
sible perspiration ; as, fluids transpire from the human 


Penetrating; passing 


2. To escape from secrecy; to become public. 
The proceedings of the council have nct yet trans- 


e 
r 9 To happen or come to pass, 
TRANS-PIR’'ED, pp. Emitted through the excretories 
j of the skin ; exhaled, 

2. Escaped from secrecy. 

TRANS-PIR’‘ING, ppr. Bxhaling; passing off in in- 
sensible perepiration becoming public. 

TRANS-PLACE’, v. t. [trans and place.] To remove ; 
to put in a new place, . 

‘Ne was transplaced from the Icft side of the Vatican to a more 

‘ eminent place, [Lite used.] Wilkins. 

TRANS-PLANT’, v. t [Fr. transplanter ; trans and 
plant, L. planto. 

1. To remove and plant in another place; as, to 
transplant trees, 

» 2. To remove and settle or establish for residence 
in another place; as, to transplapt inhabitants, Sal- 
maneser transplanted the Cuthites to Samaria. 

3. To remove. Clarendon. Milton. 

TRANS-PLANT-A/TION, n. The act of transplant- 
ing; the removal of a plant or of a settled inhabitant 
to a different place for growth or residence. 

2, Removal; conveyance from one to another. 
Formerly men believed in the transplantation of dis- 
eases, Baker. Cyc. 

TRANS-PLANT’ED, pp. or a. Removed and planted 
or settled in another place. 
TRANS-PLANT’ER, n. One who transplants, 
2, A machine for transplanting trees. 
TRANS-PLANT'ING, ppr. Removing and planting 
or settling in another place 
TRAN-SPLEND/EN-CY, n. [L. trans and splendens. 
See Sprznvor.] 
More, 
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TRAN-SPLEND/ENT, a. Resplendent in the highest 
degree. te 
TRAN-SFLEND/ENT-LY, adv. With eminent splen- 


dor. More. 
TRANS-PORT’, v. t. [L, transporto ; trans and porto, 
to carry.] 


1. To carry or convey from one place to another, 
either by means of beasts or vehicles on Jand, or by 
ships on water, or by balloons in air; as, to transport 
the baggage of an amny ; to transport goods from one 
country to another ; to transport troops over a river. 

2. To carry into banishment, as a criminal. Crim- 
inals are transported as a punishment for their crimes, 
which often amounts to banishment. 

3. To hurry or carry away by violence of passion. 

They laugh as if transported with some fit 
Of passion. Milton, 


' . 4, To ravish with pleasure ; to bear away the soul 
in ecstasy ; as, to be transported with joy. Jfidlton. 
5. To remove from one place to another, as a ship 
by means of hawsers and anchors, Mar. Dict. 
TRANS’PORT, xn. Transportation; carriage; con- 
veyance, 


The Romans stipulated with the Carthaginians to furnish them 
with ships fur transport and war, Arbuthnot, 


2. A ship or vessel employed for transporting ; par- 
ticularly for carrying soldiers, warlike stores, or pro- 
visions, from one place to another, or to convey con- 
victs to the place of their destination, 

3. Rapture; ecstasy. The news of the victory 
was received with transports of joy. 

4, A convict transported or sentenced to exile. 

TRANS-PORT’A-BLE, a. That may be transported. 

Beddves. 

TRANS-PORT’/ANCE, zn. Conveyance, [Wot bs use.] 

hak. 

TRANS-POR-TA’TION, x. The act of carrying or 
conveying from one place to another, either on 
beasts or in vehicles, by land, or water, or in air. 
Goods, in Asia, are transported on camels; in Europe 
and America, either on beasts or on carriages or 
sleds, But transportation by water is the great means 
of commercial intercourse, 

2. Banishment for feluny. 

3. Transmission ; conveyance. Dryden. 

4, Transport; ecstasy. [Little used.] South. 

5. Removul from one country to another; as, the 
transportation of plants. 

TRANS-PORT’ED, pp. Carried ; conveyed ; removed ; 
ravished with delight. 

TRANS-PORT’ED-LY, adv. Ina state of rapture. 

TRANS-PORT’ED-NESS, n. A state of rapture. 

Bp. Hall. 

TRANS-PORT’ER, x. One who transports or re- 
moves. 

TRANS-PORT’ING, ppr. Conveying or carrying from 
one place to another; removing; banishing for a 
crime. 

2. a. Ravishing with delight; bearing away the 
soul in pleasure ; ecstatic ; as, transporting joy. 

TRANS-PORT/ING-LY, adv. Ravishingly. 

TRANS-PORT/MENT, x. Transportation. 
used. all, 

TRANS-POS/AL, (trans-pdz/aJ,) n. [from transpose.] 
The act of changing the places of things, and put- 
ting each in the place which was before occupied by 
the other. 

TRANS-POSE’, (trans-pdze’,) v. t. [Fr. transposer ; 
trans and poser, to put.] 

1,.To change the place or order of things by put- 
ting each in the place of the other; as, to transpose 

lotters, words, or propositions, Locke. 
2. To put out of place. Shak. 

3. In algebra, to bring any term of an equation 
from one side over to the other, without destroying 
the equation. Thus, ifa--b=c, and we make a=c 
—b, then d is said to be transposed. 

4. In grammar, to change the natural order. of 

5. In music, to change the key. words, 

TRANS-P6S’ED, (trans-pizd',) pp. Being changed 
in place, and one put in the place of the other. 

TRANS-POB/ING, ppr. Changing the place of things, 
and putting each in the place of the other. 

2. Bringing any term of an equation from one side 
over to the other. 4 

3. Changing the natural order, of words, 

TRANS-PO-$1"TION, (-zish’un,) xn [Fr., 
transpositio.} 

1. A changing of the places of things, and putting 
each in the place before occupied by the other; as, 
the tranxposition of words in a sentence. 

2. The state of being reciprocally changed i. place, 

, Woodward. 

3, In algebra, the bringing of any term of an equa~ 
tion from one side over to the other, without destruy- 
‘ing the equation. 


Little 


from L. 


| 4. In grammar,a change of the natural order of | . 


words in a sentence. The Latin and Greek Jan- 
guages admit transposition without inconvenience to 
@ much greater extent than the English. — | 
5. In music, a change in the composition, either in 
the transcript or the performance, by which the whole 
is removed into another key. Busby. 
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TRANS-PO-81TION-AL, (-zish/un-al,) a. Pertain- 
ing to transposition. Pegge. ° 
TRANS-POS'I-TIVE, a, Made by transposing ; con= 
sisting in transposition. : 
TRANS-SHAPE’, v. t. [trans und shape.] “To change 
into another form. 
TRANS-SHAP’ED, (-shipt’,) pp. Transformed. 
TRANS-SHAP/ING, ppr. ‘Transforming. 
TRANS-SHIP!, v. t. See Transuip. “ 
TRAN-SUB-STAN’TIATE, v. t. [Fr. transubstan- 
tier ; trans and substance.} 

To change to another sudstance ; as, to transub- 
stanstiate the sacramental elements, bread and wine, 
into the flesh and blood of Christ, according to the 
Ruiman Catholic doctrine. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN/TIA-TED, pp. 
other substance. 4 

TRAN-SUB-STAN’TIA-TING, ppr. Changing to an- 
other substance. 

TRAN-SUB-STAN-TI-A’TION, (-stan-she-a/shun,) n.. 
Change of substance. 

In the Roman Catholic theology, the supposed con- 
version of the bread and wine in the eucharist into 
the body and blood of Christ, Cyc. , 

TRAN-SUB-STAN'TIA-TOR, x. One who main« 
tains the Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantie- 
tion. Barrow. 

TRAN-SU-DA'TION, n. [from transude.] The act 
or process of passing off through the pores of a sub 
stance, as sweat or other fluid. Boyle. 

TRAN-SO/DA-TO,-RY, a. Passing by transudation. 

TRAN-SUDE’, c.i. [L. trans and sudo, to sweat.] 

To pass through the pores or interstices of texture, 
as perspirable matter or other fluid ; as, liquor may 
transude through leather or through wood. 

TRAN-SOD’ING, ppr. Passing through the pores of a 
substance, as sweat or other fluid. <2 

a akeg abe v.t, [L. transumo; trans and sumo, to 
take. ‘ 

To take from one to another. [Little used.] 

TRAN-SUMPT’, (-sumt’,) x. A copy or exemplifica- 
tion of arecord. [Not in use.] - _ Herbert, 
TRAN-SUMP’TION, (-sum’shun,) 2. The act Gf 
taking from one place to another. [Little used.] . 

South. 

TRAN-SUMPT'IVE, a. Taking from one to anothe 

TRANS-VE€'TION, n. [L. transvectio.] 

The act of conveying or carrying over. 

ase vens ly a. {Fr., from L. trans and vcty 
sus. 

Running or lying across; as, a transversal ane 

Hale, . 

TRANS-VERS/AL, ». In geometry, a straight of 
curved Jine which traverses or intersects any system 
of other lines; as a.Jine intersecting the three side 
of a triangle. Brande, f 

TRANS-VERS’AL-LY, adv. In a direction crosswise, 

Wilkins. 

TRANS-VERSE’, (-vers’,) a. [L. transversus ; trand 
and versus, verto,' 

1, Lying or being across or.in a cross direction ; as, 
a transverse diameter or axis, : 

2. In botany, a transverse partition, in a pericarp, 
is at right angles with the valves, as in a silique. 

Martyn. 

TRANS/VERSE, x, The longer axis of an ellipse. 

TRANS-VERSE), (-yers’,) v. , To overturn, [Little 
used, 

TRANS-VERS’ED, (-verst',) pp. Overturned. 

TRANS-VERSE’LY, (-vers‘le,) adv. In a cross diy 
rection ; as, to cut a thing transversely. 

At Stonehenge, the stones lie transversely upon each other. 


Stillingfleet. 
TRANS-VERS/ING, ppr. 
TRAN’TER, 2. A carrier. 
land. Halliwell. | 
TRAP, nx. [Sax. trapp, trepp; Fr. trape; It. trapola 
Sp. trampa.] 

1. An engine that shuts suddenly or with a spring, 
used for taking game ; as, a trap for foxes. A trap ia 
avery different thing from a snare; though the late 
ter word may be used in a figurative sense for a trap. 

2. An engine for catching men. [JWVot used in the 
United States. ] 

3. An ambush; a stratagem ; any device by which 
men or other animals may be caught unawares, 

Lot their table be made a snare and a trap. — Rom. xi- x 

4. A play in which a ball is throwp up into the air 
by striking the end of a balanced stick on which it, 
rests, and is then struck with a bat, Strutt. ( 

TRAP, 2. [Sw. trappa, Dan. trappe, a stair, because 
the rocks of this class often occur in large, tabular 
masses, rising one above another, like steps. 
| A heavy, igneous rock, of a greenish-bluck or grays 
ish color, consisting of an intijnate mixture of feld— 
spar and hornblende.” When the hornblende is res 
placed by augite, it is termed Basatt; and when, in 
addition, the feldspar is replaced by Labradorite, the 
rock is called DoLegrre, Gaeenstonz is another 

~name forthe rock. _ Dana. 

TRAP, v, t., To catch in-a trap; as, to trap foxes or 
beayer.-¥ 
~ 2iTo insnare ; to take by stratagems 

I trapped the foe. 


Changed to an- 


Overturning. 
[Various dialects in Eng 


Dryden: 


Supereminent splendor. 
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TRA 


3. To adorn; to dress with omaments. 
Traprincs.] [The verb is little used in this sense.] 
: - Spenser. 
TRAP, v. % To set traps for game; as, to trap for 
beaver. 
TRA-PAN!, v.t [Sax. treppan; from trap.] 
To insnare ; to catch by stratagem, 
TRA-PAN’,n. A snare; a stratagem. 
‘TRA-PAN'NER, n. One who insnares. 
TRA-PAN’NING, ppr. Insnarimg. 
TRAP’-DOOR, n. (em and doo’.{ A door ina floor, 
which shuts close lie a valve. Ray. 
TRAPE, v.i. -To traipse ; to walk carelessly and slut- 
tishly. [Mot muck used. ] 
TRAPES, x. A slattern; an idle, sluttish woman. 
TRA-PE/ZLAN, a, [See Trareztum.] In _crystal- 
lography, having the lateral planes composed of tra- 
peziums situated in two ranges, between two bases. 
TRA-PE’/ZI-FORM, a. Having the form of a trape- 


zium. 
TRA PR/ZI-UM, n.; gl. Trarezia or Trappziums. 
[L., from Gr. rparefcov, a jittle table.) 
_- 4, In geometry, a plane figure contained under 
four right lines, of which both the opposite pairs are 
not parallel. _Huitton. 
2. In anatomy, a bone of the carpus. 


South. 


poeta gc a ,n. [Gr. rpareCcov end tdpa, 

side. 

A solid bounded by twenty-four equal and similar 
trapeziums. Cleaveland. 


TRAP’E-ZOID, 2. [Gr. roarefcoy and enor 
A plane, four-sided figure, having two of the op 
posite sides paralje! to each other. Olinsted. 
Lipo ag ee, a, Having-tae form of a trape- 
zoid. : 

2. Having the surface composed of twenty-four 
trapezioms, all equal and similar. Cleaveland. 
TRAP’PE-AN, a. Pertaining to or denoting trap or 

trap-rock. 
TRAP’PED, (trapt,) pp. Caught in a trap; insnared. 
TRAP’PER, xn. [from (aar.] One who sets traps to 
catch beavers and other wild animals, usually for 
furs. Irving. 
‘TRAP’PING, ppr. Setting traps for wild animals ; 
used also as @ noun. 


‘TRAP’PINGS, n. pl. [from trap. .The primary eenss 
is, that which is set, spread, or put oul 
1, Ornaments of horse furniture. 
Caparisons and steeds, 
Bases and tinsel wappings. Milton. 


ies Omaments; dress; external and superficial 
\Gecorations. 


These but the trappings and the sults of woe. Shak. 
’ Trappings of lite, for ornament, nut use, Dryden. 
Affectation is part of the trappings of folly. Rambler. 


TRAP’PIST, x. One of a very strict religious order 
founded in 1140, in the valley of La Trappe, and still 
existing in Normandy. 

AP’POUS, a. [from trap, in §.viogy. It ought to 

@ Trarpy.] 

Pertaining to trap; resembling trap, or partaking 
of its form or qualities. Kirwan. 
TRAPS, 7. pl. Goods, furniture, &e. Halliwell. 
TRAP’/STICK, ». A stick used by boys at the game 

of trap; hence, a slender leg. Addison. 
TRAP’-TO-FA,) x. A kind of sandstone made up 
‘TRAP’-TUFF, of fragments and earthy materials 

from trap-rocks. Dana. 
‘TRASH, 2. [In G. dritee is a gland; drusen, dregs. 
In Sw. trasa is a rag. The word may be allied to 
thrash.] 
1. Any waste or worthless matter 
Who steals my purne, steals trash. Shak. 
2. Loppings of trees; bruised canes, &c. In the 

West Indies, the decayed leaves and stems of canes 

‘are Called ficld-trash; the bruised or macerated rind 

-of canes is called cane-trash; and both are called 

trash. Edwards, W. Indies. 

3. Fruit or other matter improper for food, but 
eaten by children, &c It is used particularly of un- 
gipe fruits. 
4, A worthless person. [Not proper. , Shak. 
5. A piece of leather or other thing fastened to a 
dog’s neck, to retard his speed. 
TRASH, v.t To lop; tocrop. Warburton. 
2. To strip of leaves ; as, to trash ratoons, 
Edwards, W. Indies. 
3. To crush; to humble ; as, to trash the Jews, 


° Hammond. 
4, To clog ; to encumber; to hinder. Shak. 
TRASH, v.é 


To follow with violence and trampling. 
Todd, 
TRASH’ED, (trasht,) pp. Lopped ; stripped of leaves. 
TRASH’Y, a Waste ; rejected ; worthless; useless, 
Dryden. 
‘TRASS,n A volcanic earth or sand-rock resembling 
puzzolana, used as a cement; or a coarse sort of 
plzster or mortar, durable in water, and used to line 
cisterns and other reservoirs of water. The Dutch 
trass is made of a soft rock-stone, found near Col- 
len, on the lower part of the Rhine. It is burnt like 
lime, and reduce 
grayish color. 


b 
by 


Cyc. 


[See | TRAU/LISM, n. A stammering. 


to powder in mills. It is of a] TRAV/ERS, adv, [Ft.] [See 


TRA 


i [Wot in use.) 
TRAU-MAT/E, a, [Gr. roavua, a wound.] 
1. Pertaining to or applied to wounds. Coze. 
2. Vulnerary ; adapted to the cure of wounds, 
Wiseman,” 
TRAU-MAT'I€, x. A medicine useful in the cure of 
wounds. * : 
TRAV/AIL, (trav’il,) v. ~ [Fr. travailler3 W. tra- 
vaelu, to toil ; a compound of W. tra, that is, tras, L. 
trans, over, beyond, and maek work, Eng. moil; It. 
travagliare; Sp. trabajar.) 
1. To labor with pain ; to toil. 

2. To suffer the pangs of childbirth; to be 1n par- 
turition. Gen. xxxv. : 
TRAV'‘AIL, v. t To harass; to tire; as, traubles 

sufficient to travail the realm. [Vot in use.] 
Hayward. 
TRAV’AIL, x. Labor with pain; severe toil, 
As every thing of price, so doth this require travait. re 
eis 


2. Parturition; as, a severe travail; an easy 
travail. 
TRAV'AIL-ED, pp. Harassed ; labored in childbirth. 
TRAV’AIL-ING, ppr. ora. Laboring with toil ; being 
in parturition. Js. xlii. 
TRAVE, jn. [Sp. traba; Fr. entraves. See Trawi- 
TRAV'IS, MEL.] 

1. A wooden frame to.confine a horse while the 
smith is setting his shoes. This is not used for 
shorses in America, but a similar frame is used for 
confining oxen for shoeing. 

2. A beam; a lay of joists; atraverse. Wood. 

TRAV’EL, v.% [A different orthography and applica- 
tion of Travatt.] 

1. To walk ; to go or march on foot; as, to travel 
from London to Dover, or from New York to Phila- 
delphia. So we say,a man ordinarily travels three 
miles an hour. 

{This is the proper sense of the word, which 
implies toil. ] % 

2. To journey ; to ride to a distant place in the 
same country ; as, a man travels for his health; he 
is traveling to Virginia. A man traveled from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh in five days. 

3. To go to a distant -country, or to visit foreign 
states or kingdoms, either by sea or land. It is cus- 
tomary for men of rank and property to travel for 
improvement; Englishmen travel to France and 
Italy ; some men travel fur pleasure or curiosity ; oth- 
ers travel to extend their knowledge of natural 
history. 

4. To pass; to go; to move. 
rapidity. 

Time iravele in divers paces with divers persons. 

5. To labor. [See Travait.] 

6. To move, walk, or pass, as a beast, a horse, ox, 
or camel. A horse travels fifty miles in a doy; a 
camel, twenty. 

TRAV'EL, v. t. To pass; to journey over; as, to 
travel the whole kingdom of England. 
I travel this profound, 
2 To force to journey. 
The corporations — shall not be mraveled forth from thelr fran- 
chises, [Not used.] Spenser. 
TRAV’EL, 2. A passing on-foot ; a walking. 

2. Journey ; @ passing or riding from place to 
place. 

His travele ended at his country-seat. Dryden. 

3. Travel or travels; a journoying to a distant 
country or countries. The gentleman bas just re- 
turned from his travels. 

4. The distance which a man rides in the perform- 
ance of his official duties; or the fee paid for passing 
that distance ; as, the travel of the sh¢riff is twenty 
miles ; or that of a representative is seventy miles ; 
his travel is a dollar for every twenty miles. 

United States. 

5. Travels, in the plural; an account of occur- 
rences and observations made during a journey ; as, 
a book of travels ; the title of a book that relates oc- 
currences in traveling ; as, travels in Italy. 

6. Labor ; toil; parturition. [See Travar.] 
TRAV’EL-ED, pp. Gained or made by travel; as, 
traveled observations. [Unusual.] Quart. Rev. 

2. a. Having made journeys. Wotton. 

Kiel er 7m. One who travels in any way. Job 


2. One who visits foreign countries. 
3. In ships, an iron ring made to travel on a rope 


News travels with 


Shak. 


Milton. 


or boom. Totten. 
TRAV’‘EL-ER’S JOY, x. The Clematis vitalba. a 
climbing plant with white flowers. Loudon, 


TRAV’EL-ING, ppr. 
journey. Matt. xxv. 
2. a. Pertaining to or connected with travel; as, 
& traveling companion, expenses, fees, &c. 

TRAV/EL-ING, n. A passing from place to place; 

the act of performing a journey. Ash. 
TRAV/EL-TAINT-ED, a, pracciane tainted,] Har- 

assed ; fatigued with travel. [JVot in use.] Shak. 
'BRAVERSE.| Across; 

athwart. [Not used.] _ Shak. 


Walking; going; making a 


TRA 
TRAV’ERS.-A-BLE, e, [See Travense, in law.) , 
That may be traversed or denied ; as, a traversadl 
allegation. ‘ 
CEN See ado. [Fr.,atraverse.}| Athwart; croso- 
wise. 
The ridges of the field Jay traverse, ; Hayveré 
TRAV'ERSE, prep. [Supra.] Through; crosswise. 


He traverse 
The whole battalion views their orderdue, [Lite ny 


TRAV/ERSE, @ (c¥. traverse; tra, tras, and L. ver. 
sus ; transversus. | 
Lying across; being in a direction across some- 
thing else ; ae, paths cut with traverss’trenches. 
Hayward, 
Oak — may be trusted fn graverse work for summers, Wotton. 
TRAV’/ERSE, x. [Supra.] Any thing laid or built 
across. 
There Is a traverse placed in the loft where she sitteth. Bacon, 


2, Something that thwarts, crosses, or obstructs; 
across accident. He is satisfied he should have suc- 
ceeded, had it not been for unlucky traverses not in 
his power. 

. 38. In fortification, a trench with a little parapet for 
protecting men on the flank; also, a wall raised 
across a work. Cyc. - 

4, In architecture, a gallery or loft of communica- 
tion in a chorch or other large building. Guilt. 

5. In navigation, traverse sailing is the mode of 
computing the place of a ship by reducing several 
short courses made by sudden shifts or turns, to one 
longer course. 

6. In Jaw, a denial of what the opposite party has 
advanced in any stage of the pleadings. When the 
traverse or denial comes from the defendant, the 
issue is tendered in this manner, “and of this he 

uts himself on the country.”? When the traverse 

ies on the plaintiff, he prays “this may be inquired 
of by the country.” Blackstone. . 

The technical \vords introducing @' traverse, are 
absque hoc, without tnis ; that is, without this which 
follows. 

7. A tuming ; a trick. 

TRAV’ERSE, v. & To cross; to lay in a cross direte 
tion. 

The should be often traversed or crossed by the flowing of 

the folds, ‘ = Deen 


2. To cross by way of opposition; to thwart; to 
obstruct. 


Frog thought to traverse this new project. Arbuthnot. 


3. To wander over; to cross in traveling; as, to 
traverse the habitable globe. 


‘What seas you traversed, and what fields you fonght. Pope. 
4. To pass over and view ; to survey carefvlly. - 


My pu is to traverse the nature, ch and 
u & thw catestabla vice, Papcloprh ri oe ple, reas 
5. To turn and point in any direction ; as, to ... qe 
erse & cannon. 
6. To plane in a direction across the grain of the 
wood ; as, to traverse a board. ee 
7. In law pleadings, to deny what the spposite 
party has alleged. hen the plaintiff or d'fendant 
advances new matter, he avers it to be tue, and 
traverses what the other party has affirmea. So to 
traverse an indictment or an office, is to deny it. 
To traverse a yard, in sailing, is to brace it aft. 
TRAV’ERSE, v.i. In fencing, to use the posture oF 
motions of opposition or counteraction. 
To see thee firht, to ace thee traverse, Shak, 


2. To turn, as on a pivot; to move round; to 
swivel. The needle of a compass traverses ; if it does 
Not traverse well, it is an unsafe guide. 

3. In the manege, to cut the thread crosswise, as & 
horse that throws his croup to one side and his head 
to the other, Ce 

TEAV’'ERSE-BOARD, n. Sided and board.] In 
a ship, a small board to be hung in the steerage, and 
bored full of holes upon lines, showing the points of 
compass upon it. By moving a peg on this, the 
steersman keeps an account of the number of glasses 
a ship js steered on any point. Cyc. Mar. Dict. 

TRAV’‘ERS-ER, 2. A term in law for one who trav- 
erses or opposes a plea, 

TRAV/ERSE-TA-BLE, 2. [traverse and table.) In 
navigation, a table of difference of Jatitude and dee 

arture. 

TRAV’‘ERS-ING, ppr. Crossing ;, passing over} 
thwarting; turning; denying. 

TRAV/ER-TIN, 2. A white concretionary limestone, 
usually hard and semi-crystalline, deposited from 
the water of springs holding lime in solution. 


elk, 
TRAV'ES-TI-ED, (trav'es-tid,) pa Disguiees ty 
dress ; turned into ridicule. ; 
TRAV’‘ES-TY, a. [Infra.] Having an unusual drose, 
disguised by dress so as to be ridiculous. It is ap- 
plied to a book or composition translated ina manner 
to make it burlesque, : 
TRAV’ES-TY, m. A parody ; a burlesque translation 
of a work, Travesty may he intended to ridicule ab- 
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TRE 
—— 


surdity, or to convert a 
humorous one. 

TRAV/ES-TY, v. & [Fr. travestir ; It. travestire ; tra, 

_ tras, over, and Fr, vestir, vétir, to clothe. 

To translate into such Janguage as to render ridic- 

lous or ludicrous. : 
Battista Lalli travestisd Virgil, or turned bim Into Itatlan bure 
esque verse. Oye. Good's Sacred Idyle. 

TRAV'ES-TY-ING, ppr. Turnirig into ridicule. 

TRAWL/ER, nx. A fishing vessel which traits or 

“drags a net behind it. [Exg.] 

TRAY, 2 ([Sw. trag, Sax. trog, Dan. trug, a trough 
It is the same word as Troucn, differently written ; 
L. trua.] ; : 

A small trough or wooden vessel, sometimes 
scooped out of 2 piece of timber and made hollow, 
used for making bread ih, chopping meat, and other 
domestic purposes, 

TRAY’-TRIP, zn. A kind of play. Shak. 

TREACH’ER, ~ : 

TREACUH’ET-OUR, ; (trech-,) n [I'r. tricheur.] 

TREACIUOUR, 

A traitor. pel Spenser. 

TREACH'ER-OUS, (trech’er-us,) a, ieee TrEacH- 
eRY.] Violating allegiance ar faith pledged ; faith- 

. less; traitorous to the state or sovereign ; perfidious 
in private life; betraying a trust. A man muy be 
treacherous to his country, or treacherous to his friend, 
by violating his engagements or his faith pledged. 

TREACH’ER-OUS-LY, (trech’er-us-ly.} ado. By 
violating allegiance or faith pledged; by betraying a 
trust; fuithlessly ; perfidiously; as, to surrender a 
fort to an enemy treacherously ; to disclose a secret 
treacherously. 

You treackerously pricticed to-undo me. 


REACH’ER-OUS-NESS,  ((trech/er-us-nes,) 
Breach of allegiance or of faith; faithlessness ; per- 
fidiousness, 

TREACH’ER-Y, (trech’er-e,)n. [Fr. tricherie, a cheat- 
ing ; tricher, to cheat. This word is of the family of 
trick, intrigue, intricate.] 

Violation of allegiance or of faith and confidence. 
The man who betrays his country in any nianner, 
violates his allegiance, and is guilty of treachery. 
This is treason. The man who violates his faith 
pledged to his friend, or betrays a trust in which a 
praise of fidelity is implied, is guilty of trcachery. 

he disclosure of a secret committed to one in con- 


grave performance into a 


Otway. 


fidence, is treachery. This is perfidy. 

TREA/ELE, eet n. [Fr. thoriaque; Ut. teriaca; 
Bp. triaca; theriacas Gr. Snpearn, from Syp, a 
wild beast; Snpraxa gaopura.] i 

1. A viscid, uncrystallizable sirup, which drains 
from the sugar-refiner’s molds, sometimes called Sv- 
car-House Motasses. Molasses is the drainings of 
crude sugar. The word treacle, however, is often 
used for molasses. 

2. A saccharine fluid, consisting of the inspissated 
juices or decuctions of certain vegetables, as the sap 
of the birch, scyamore, &c. Cyc. 

3. A medicinal compound of various ingredients. 

See Tuentac. 

TREA/CLE-MUS’/TARD, n A plant of the genus 
Thiapsi, whose seeds are used in the theriaca; 
Mithridate mustard. Cyc. 

TREA'CLE-WA/TER, n. A compound cordial, dis- 
tilled with a spiritous menstruum from any cordial 
and sudorific drugs and herbs, with a mixture of 
Venice treacle. Cyc. 

TREAD, (tred,) v. £2 pret. Trop; pp. Trop, Trop- 
pen. [Sax. tredan, tredans Goth. trudan; D. tred,a 
step; treeden, to tread ; G. treten; Dan. treder; Sw. 
tradai Gaelic, troidh, the foot; W. troed, the foot; 
troediaw, to use the fuot, to tread. It coincides in 
elements with IL. trudo.] 

1. To set the foot. 


Where’er you fread, the blushing flowers shall rise, 
.Pools rush In where angels fear to tread, x 


2. To walk or go. 


Every place whereon the soles of your foet-shall tread, shall be 
yours. — Deut, xi, 


3. To walk with form or state, 
Ye that stately tread, or lowly creep. 
4, To copulate, as fowls, Shak. 
To tread or tread on: to trample,; to set the foot on 
in contempt. 
‘Thou shalt tread upon thelr bigh places, — Deut. xxxJil. 
TREAD, (tred,) vt To step or walk on. 
Forbid to tread the promised land ho saw. 
2. To press undor the feet. 
3. To bent or press with the feet; as, to tread a 
path ; to tread land when too light; a well-trodden 


Pope. 
Burke, 


Milton. 


Prior. 


path. 
4, To walk in a formal or stately manner. 
“Hie thonght she trod the ground with greater grace. Dryden, 
5. To crush under the foot; to trample in con- 
tompt or hatred, or to sulfdue. Ps. xliv. Ix. 
6. To compress, as a fw. 


To tread the stage; to act as a stage-player; to i 


form a part in a drama. 


TRE 


To tread or tread out; to press out with the feet ; 
to press out wine or wheat; as, to tread out grain 
with cattle or horses. 

They tread thelr wine-presses and suffer thirst. — Job xxiv. 

TREAD, (tred,) x. A step or stepping; pressure with 
the foot; as, a nimble tread; cautious tread; doubt- 
ful tread. Milton. dete 

2 Way; track; path. [Little used.] hak. 

3. The act of copulation in birds, 

4. Manner of stepping; as, a horse has a good 
tread. 

5. In-architecture, the horizontal part of a step, on 
which the foot is placed. Brande, 


| TREAD/ER, (tred‘er,) n.. One who treads, Js. xvi. 


TREAD/ING, (tred/ing,) ppr. 
with the foot; walking on. 

TREAD’ING, 2, Act of pressing with the foot. 

TREAD’LE, tred’dl,) {™ The part of a loom or 

TRED’DLz, (SELLS i other machine which is 
moved by thg tread or foot. 

2. The albuminous cords which unite the yelk of 
the egg to the white, 

TREAD/-MILL, (tred/mill,) 2. A mill worked by per- 
sons treading on steps upon the periphery of a wide 
horizontal wheel, Itis used chiefly as a means of 
prison discipline. 

TREAGUE, (treeg,) xn. [Goth triggwa; It. tregua; 
Ice. trigd; a truce, a lengue.] 

Atruce. [ Obs. ; Spenser. 

TREA/SON, (tré/zn,) n. [Fr. trahison ;, Norm. tra- 
hir, to draw in, to betray, to commit treason, Fr. 
trahir, L. traho. See Draw and Drea] 

Treason is the highest crime, of a civil nature, of 
which a man can bo guilty. Its signification is dif- 
ferent in different countries. Jn general, it is the of- 
fense of attempting to overthrow the government of 
the state to which the offender owes allegiance, or of 
betraying the state into the hands of a foreign power. 
In monarchies, the killing of the king, or an attempt to 
take his life, is treason. In England, to imagine or 
compass the death of the king, or of the prince, or of 
the queen consort, or of the heir apparent of the 
crown, is high treason ; as are inany other offenses 
created by statute. 

In the United States, treason js confined to the ac- 
tual levying of war against the United States, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. Constitution of the United States. 

Treason, in Great Britain, is of two kinds, high 
treason and petit treason. High treason isa crime that 
immediately affects the king or state ; such as the of- 
fenses just enumerated. Petit treason involves a 
breach of fidelity, but affects individuals, Thus, for 
a wife to kill her husband, a servant his master or 
lord, or an ecclesiastic his lord or ordinary, is petit 
treason, But jin the United States this crime is un- 
known; the killing, in the latter cases, being mur- 
der only. 

TREA/SON-A-BLE, (tré/zn-a-bl,) a. Pertaining to 
treason ; consisting of treason; involving the crime 
of treason, or partaking of its guilt. 


Most men’s heads had been intoxicated with imaginations of 
plots and treasonable practices, rendon. 


ee ee mn. Quality of being trea- 

sonable. 

TREA’SON-A-BLY, adv. In a-treasonable manner. 

TREA/SON-OUS, for Treasonaste, is not in use. 

TREAS’URE, (trezh’ur,) z [Fr. trcsor; Sp. and It. 
tesauro; L, thesaurus; Gr. Snoavoos.} 

1, Wealth accumulated ; particularly, a stock or 
store of mopey in reserve. Henry VII. was frugal 
and penurious, and collected a great treasure of gold 
and silver. a 

2. A great quantity of any thing collected for fu- 
ture use, 

We have treasures in the field, of wheat and of barley, and of 

oil and of honey. — Jer. xii, 
3. Something very mush valued. Ps. cxxxv. 
Ye shall be a peculiar treaeure to mo. — Ex. xix. 
4. Great abundance. 
In mie nee hid all the treaeures of wisdom and knowledge. — 
‘Ol. ile 
TREAS’URE, (trezh’ur,) v. t. To hoard; to collect 
and reposit, either money or other things, fur future 
use ; to Jay up; as, to treasure gold: and silver; usu- 
ally with up. Sinners are said to treasure up wrath 
against the day of wrath. Rom. ii. 
TREAS/URE-CIT-Y, (trezh’ur-sit-e,) n» A city for 
stores and magazines. Ez. i. 
TREAS’/UR-ED, (trezh/urd,) pp. Hoarded; laid up 
for future use. 
TREAS/URE-HOUSE, (trezh/ur-hous,) 2. A house 
or building where treasures and stores are kept. 
Taylor. 
TREAS'UR-ER, (trezh’ur-er,) 2, One who has the 
care of a treasure or treasury ; an officer who re- 
ceives the public money arising from taxes and du- 
ties, or other sources of revenue, takes charge of the 
same, and dishurses it upon orders drawn by the 
proper authority. Incorporated companies and pri~ 
vate societies have also their treasurers. 
* In England, the lord high treasurer is the principal 


Stepping; pressing 


TRE 


officer of the crown, under whose charge is all the 
DR onal revenue. 

The treasurer of the household, in the absence of 
the lord-steward, has power with the controller and 
other officers of the Green-cloth, and the steward of 
the Marshalsea, to hear and determine treasons, fel= 
onies, and other crimes committed within the king’s 


palace. There is also the treasurer of the navy, and 
the treasurers of the county, ‘ Cyc. * 
TREAS’UR-ER-SPIP, (‘razr 23-ef-ship,) n. The of- 
fice of treasurer. . 


TREAS’UR-ESSY, (‘vevh/ur-ess,) n. A female whd 
has charge of a tieasure. Deringe 

TREAS’ URE-TROVE, (trezh/ur-trove,) n. [tr 
and Fr. trouvé, found.] wre 

Any money, bullion, and the like, found in tha 
earth, the owner of which is not known, Eng. Lawe 

TREAS’UR-ING, ppr. Hoarding; laying up for fim 
ture use. : 

TREAS’ UB.Y, (trezh‘ure,)n. A place or building, 
in which stores of wealth are reposited ; particularly,| 
a place where the public revenues are deposited an 
kept, and where money is disbursed to defray the ex» 
penses of government. 

. 2 A building appropriated for keeping public mom= 
ey. John viii. Also for keeping accounts of publid/ 
were 

3. The officer or officors of the treasury depart 
ment. : 

4. A repository of abundance, Ps. cxxxv. 

TREAT, (treet,)v.t [Fr. traiter; It. trattares Sp 
fratar; L. tracto ; Sax. trahtian.] 

1. To handJe; to munage; to use. Subjects are 

“usually faithful or treacherous, according as th 
are well or ill treated. To treat prisoners ill, is the 
characteristic of barbarians. Let the wife of your 
bosom be kindly treated, 

2. To discourse on. This author treats various 
subjects of morality. 

3. To handle in a particular manner, in writing o¢ 
speaking ; as, to treat a subject diffusely. 

4, To give food or drink, especially the latter, as a 
compliment or expression of regard ;,a3, to treat the 
whole company. 

5. To negotiate; to settle; as, to treat @ peace. 
[Wot in ear Drydcze 

6. To manage in the application of remedies ; as, 
to treat a disease or a patient.. 

7. To subject to the action of; as, to treat a sub- 
stance with sulphuric acid. TE. 

TREAT, v.i. To discourse ; to handle in writing or 
speaking; to make discussions. Cicero treats of the 
nature of the gods; he treats of old-age and of du- 
ties, 

2. To come to terms of accommodation 

Inform us, —will the emperor treat ? Sr2ift 


3. To give food or drink, especially the latter, as & 
complimert.or expression of regard. 

To treat with; to negotiate; to make end receive 
proposals for adjusting differences. Envoys were 
appointed to treat with France, but without success. 

TREAT,n. Anentertainment given as an exprestton 
of regard ; as, a parting treat. Dryden. 

2. Something given for entertainment; as, a rich 

3. Emphatically, a rich entertainment. [treat. 

TREAT’A-BLE, a. Moderate ; not violent. 
The heats or the colds of seasoné are less treatable than with us. 
[Not in use.] Temple. 


TREAT’A-BLY, adv, Moderately. [Wot in wse.} 
2 : Hooker~ 
TREAT’ED, pp. Handled; mannged; used; dis- 
coursed on; entertained. 
TREAT'‘ER, n. One that treats; one that handles or 
discourses on ; one that entertains, 
TREAT‘ING, ppr. Handling; managing; using4 
discoursing on; entertaining. 
TREAT'ISE, (treet’is,) n. [L. tractatus.] 
A tract; a written composition on & Lahore 4 
subject, in which the principles of it are discusse 
- or éxplained. A treatise is of an indefinite length; 
but it implies more form and method than an essay, 


and less fullness or copiousness than a system. Cyc. 
TREAT‘IS-ER, n. One who writes a treatise. [Wok 
used. Featley. 


TREAT/MENT, xn. [Fr. traitement.] 

1, Management; manipulations manner of mix- 
ing or combining, of decomposing, and the like; as, 
the treatment of substances in chemical experiments 

2. Usage; manner of using; good or bad behavior 
toward. 

Accept such treatment as a ewain affords, Pope. 

3. Manner of applying remedies to cure ; mode og 
course pursued to check and destroy ; as, the treat- 
ment of a disease. 4 

4. Manner of applying remedies to; as, the treag- 
ment of a patient. 

TREAT’Y, n. [Fr. traité; It. trattato.] 

1, Negotiation ; act of treating for the adjustment 
of differences, or for forming an agreement; aa, & 
treaty is on the carpet, 

He cast and by tral 
ler to dcdiag ve +Spenser. 
2, An agteement, league, or contract, between two 
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or nore nations” or sovereigns, formally signed by 
‘commissioners properly authorized, and solemnly 


ratified hy the several sovereigns, or the supreme’'|’ 


power of each state. Treaties are of various kinds ; 
as treatics for regulating commercial intercourse, trea- 
ties of alliance, offensive and defensive, tresties for 
hiring troops, treaties of peace, &c,““"— —~ 

_ 3, Entreaty. ie in use.) 2% Shak, 

TREAT’ Y-MAK-ING, a. Authorized to make or form 
treaties. The treaty-making power is Jodged in the 
exccutive government. In monarchies, it is vested 
in the king or emperor; in the United State’ of 
America, it is vested in tho president, by and with 
the consent of the senate, 

TREB’LE, (trib’l,) a. [Fr. triple; L, tripler, triplys; 
trex, three, and plezus, fuld. This should bewvritten 
Trisve.] 

1. Threefold ; triple ; as, a lofty tower with treble 


* walls. Me i 
2. In music, acute; sharp; as, a treble sound. 
Bacon. 


3. That plays or sings the highest part or most 
acute sounds ; that plays or sings the treble; as, a 
treble violin or voice. Cyc. 

[REB’LE, (trib’l,) x, The highest of the four princi- 
al parts in musio ; the part usually sung by females, 


his is sometimes called the First Treate, to dis- }- 


tinguish it from the Secosp Tresvez, which is sung 
by lower female voices. 

TREB'LE, (trib’l,) v.  [L. triplico; Fr. triplor.] 

To make thrice as much; to make threefold. 
Compound interest soon trebles a debt. 

TREB'LE, (trib’l,) v. & To become threefold. A debt 
at compound interest soon trebles in amount. 

TREB'LE-NESS, (trib’I-ness,) n. The state of being 
treble ; as, the trebleness of tones. Bacon. 

‘TREB'LY, (trib/le,) ade. In a threefuld number of 
quantity ; as, a good deed trebly recompensed, 

t bee 

TREWU-CHET: { n. A cucking-stool; a tumbrel. 

2. A kind of trap. 

TRECK'-SCHUYT, n. [D., track-boat.] A covered 
bont for goods and passengers on the Dutcb and 
Flemish canals, : Brando. 

TREE, n. [Sax, treo, treow: Dan. tra: Sw. tra, wood, 
and trdd, a tree; Gr. dpvg; Slav. drezo; Sans. druh, 
ordrus. Qu, W. dar, an oak; Sans. taru, atree. It 
is not easy to ascertain the real original orthogra- 
phy ; most probably it was as in the Swedish or 
Greek. ] 

1 J, A plant whoso stem or stock is woody, branched 
and perennial, and above a certain size. Trees an 
shrubs differ only in size, and there is no absolute 
limit between them. When a plant of the above de- 
scription is more than eight or ten feet high, and not 
climbing, i\ is generally called a tree, When it is leas 
tian this, It is called a shrub; but there are many ex- 
ceptions to this, on both sides, 

Trees are of various kinds; as nufferous, or nut- 
bearing trees ; bacciferous, or berry-bearing ; conifer- 
ous, or cone-bearing, &c. Some are forest-trees, and 
useful fur tinber or fuel; others are fruit-troes, and 
cultivated in gardéns and orchards; others are used 
chiefly for shade and ornament. 

2, Something resembling a tree, consisting of a 
stem or stalk and branohes ; as, a genealogical tree. 

3. In ship-building, pieces of timber are called chess- 
trees, cross-trees, roof-trees, tressel-trees, &C. 

4. In Scripture, a cross, 


Jesse, = bom they slow and hanged on a tree. — Acts x, 


5. Wood. [Obs.] Wicly. 

TREE, v.t To drive toa tree ; to cause to ascend a 
tree. A dog trees ao squirrel. 

TRUE/-FROG, n. [tree and frog.] } A batrachian rep- 

TRCE’-TOAD, n. {tree and toad, tile, differing 
from proper frogs in having the extremities of their 
toes expanded into a rounded, viscous surface, that 
ennblos them to adhere to bodies, and to climb trees, 
where they remain all summer, living upon insects, 
There are numerous species. Thcir generic name in 
natirral bystory is Hula, 

TREE/-GER-MAN’DER, xn. <A plant of the genus 
Teucrium, Cyc. 

TREE’LESS, a. Destitute of trees. - Byron, 

TREE -LOUSE, n. [tree and louse.] An insect of 
the genus Apis. 


TREE -MOSS, n. A species of lighen. Cye. 


TREEN, a2. Wooden; made of wood. [Obs,] © 
Camden, 
TBEEN, n. The old plural of Taex.' i 
*  B, Jonson. 


TBREE’NAIL, (commonly pronounced trun’nel,) n. [tree 
and nail] 

A Jong, women pin, used in fustening the planks 
of a ship to the timbers. Mar, Dict. 
TRCE-OF-LIFE/, n. An evergreen tree of the ge- 

nus Thuja 
TREE’~TOAD, n, [tree and toad.) See Taez-Froa, 
TREFOIL, 2. [Fe tréfie; L. trifolium; tres, three, 
and folcum, \cat.] 
1, The common name for many species of Trifo- 
Jiu, a genus of plants ineluding white clover, red 
, Clover, &c.; also, a plant of the medic and lucern 


Kind, the Medicago Lupulina, or nonesuch, cultivat- 

-ed for.fodder. mote Cye. 
2. In arghitecture, un ornament of three cusps in a 

circle, resembling three-leaved clover. Brande, 

TREIL’/LAGE, (trel/laj,) n.. [Fr., from treillis, trel- 
lis. ' =: 

se i sade pe a sort ef rail-work, consisting of light 
posts and rails for supporting espaliers, and some- 
times for wall-trees, ee 

TRELLIS, n. [Fr. treillis, grated work.] *~ 

A structure or frame of cross-barred work, or lat- 

tice-work, used for various purposes, as for screcns 
for supporting plants. - 

TREL/LIS-ED, (trel/list,) a4. Having a trellis or trel- 
lises, Herbert, 
TRE-MAN' DO, [It.] Trembling: applied, in music, 
to a general shakifig of the whole chord. Brande. 
TREM’BLE, (trem’bl,) v. % [Fr. trembler; L. tremoj 

Gr. roeuw; It. tremare; Sp. tremer.] 
1. To shake involuntarily, as with fear, cold, or 
weakness ; to quake ; to quiver ; to shiver; to shud- 


Cyc. 


der. 
Frighted Turnus trembled as he spoke. Dryden. 
2. To shake ; to quiver ; to totter. ; 
Sinai's gray top shall tremble, Milton. 


3. To quaver; to shake, as sound; as when we 
say, the voice trembles, 
TREM’BLE-MENT, n. In French music, a trill or 
shake. 
TREM’BLER, 2. One that trembles. 


TREM’BLING, ppr. or a. Shaking, as with fear, cold, | 


or weakness; quaking; shivering. 
TREM/BLINGym The act or state of shaking invol- 


untarily. 
TREM’BLING-LY, adv. So as to shake; witb shiv- 
ering or quaking. 
Tremblingly ahd stood. 
TREM’BLING-POP’LAR, 2. 
called ; Populus tremula. 
TRE-MEL'LA, zn. A fungus of a gelatinous consist- 
ence ; the name of a genus of fungi found in moist 
grounds, 
TRE-MEN’/DOUS, a, [L, tremendus, from tremo, to 
tremble. ] 

1, Such as may excite fear or terror; terrible ; 
dreadful. Hence, 

2. Violent; such as may astonish by its force und 
violence ; as, u tremendous wind; a tremendous 
shower; a tremendous shock or fall; a tremendous 
noise. : 

TRE-MEN’DOUS-LY, adv. Ina manner to terrify or 
astonish j with great violence. 
TRE-MEN’DOUS-NESS, n. The state or quality of 
being tremendous, terrible, or violent. 
TREM'O-LITE, x. A mineral, so called from Tremo- 
la, 8 valley in the Alps, where it was discovered. It 
is a white variety of hornblende, in long, blade-like 
crystals, and coarsely fibrous masses, Dana, 
TREO am. [L., from tremo.] 

An involuntary trembling; a shivering or shak- 
ing; @ quivering or vibratory motion ; as, the tremor 
of a person who is weak, infirm, or old. 

He Gl into a universal vemor. Harvey. 


TREM’U-LOUS, a. [L. tremulus, from tremo, to trem- 
ble. 
a Trembling; affected with fear or timidity ; as, a 
trembling Christian. Decay of Piety, 
2. Shaking ; shivering ; quivering ; as, n tremulous 
limb ; a tremulous motion of the hand or the lips; the 
tremulous leaf of the poplar. Holder, Thomson. 
TREM’U-LOUS-LY, adv. With quivering or trepida- 


tion. 
TREM’U-LOUS-NESS, n. The state of trembling or 
quivering ; a8, the tremulousness of an accel 
TREN, vn. A fish-spear. Ainsworth 
TRENCH, v. t. [Fr. trancher, to cut; It. trincea, a 
trench ; trinciare, to cut, Sp. trincar, trinchear ; Arm. 
troucha ; W. trygu.j Sask 
1. To cut or dig, as a ditch, a channel for water, 
or a long hollow in the earth. We trench land for 
draining. 
ie ty the appropriat3 sense of the word. 

To fortify by cutting a ditch and raising a ram- 
part or breastwork of earth thrown out of the 
ditch. 

[e this sense, Entrencn is more generally used.] 
eo To furrow ; to form with deep furrows by plow- 


Shak, 
The aspen-tree, 80 


ng. 

4. To cut along gash. [Wot in use.] 
TRENCH, v. i. Toencronch. [See Entrencu. 
TRENCH, n. A Jong, narrow cut in the ea 

ditch ; as, a trench for draining Jand. 

2. In fortification, a deep ditch cut for defense, or 
to interrupt the approach of an enemy. The wall or 
breastwork formed by the earth thrown out of the 
ditch, is aleo called a trench, as also any raised work 
formed with bavins, gabions, wool-packs, or other 
solid materials, Hence the phrases, to mount the 
bead to guard the trenches, to clear the trenches, 


tegnches ; to begin to dig, or to form the 
approach, 


5&8 


Ce 
To open the 
lines oF 


TRENCH’ANT, a, [Fr. tranchant.] 
Cutting; sharp, [Little used.]} 
TRENCH’ED, (trencht,) pp. 
or ditches ; furrowed deep. 
TRENCH’ER, x. [Fr. tranchoir.] 
1. A wooden plate. Trenchers were in use among 
the common people of New England till the revolu- 


Spenser, 
Cut into long hollows 


tion. 
2. The table. , Shak. 
3. Food ; pleasures of the table. - 


It would be no ordinary declension that would bring sdme mew 
~ to place their surmmum bonum ppou thelr trenchere, 


TRENCH’ER-FLY, 2. jemi and fly.]- One 
that haunts the tables of others; a parasite. 

: 5 L’ Estrange. 

TRENCH’ER-FRIEND, (-frend,) ». [trencher and 
Sriend.] One who frequents the tables of others; 2 
sponger, * ~ 

TRENCH’ER-MAN, x, [trencher and man.] A feed- 
er; a great eater. Shak. 

2..A cook. [0bs.] 

TRENCH’ER-MATE, x, [trencher and mate.] A ta 
ble companion ; a parasite, looker. 
TRENCHI'ING, ppr. Cutting into trenches; digging; 

ditching. ‘“ 5 
TRENCH/‘ING, n. The preparation of soils hy digging 
two or more spades deep, and exposing the soil. 


Gardner. 
TRENCH'-PLOW, n. [trench and plow.) A 
TRENCH!-PLOUGH, kind of plow for opening 
land to a greater depth than that of common fur- 
Tows, 7 Cyc. 
TRENCH/-PLOW, vt [trench and plow.) To 
TRENCH’-PLOUGH plow with deep furrows. 
TRENCH'-PLOW-ING, n. The practice or op- 
TRENCH’-PLOUGH.-ING, { eration of plowing 
with deep furrows, for the purpose of loosening the 
Jand to a greater depth than usual. Cyc. 
TREND, v.t. [This word seems to be allied to trun- 
dle or to run.] : 

To run; to stretch; to tend; to have a particular 
direction ; as, the shore of the sea trends to the 
South-west. : 

TREND, x. Inclination in a particular dircction ; as, 
the trend of a coast, Wilkes, 
TREND, ov. t: In rural economy, to free wool from its 
filth. [Zocal.] : 2 Cyc. 
TREND’ER, 2. One whose business is te free wool 
from its filth. [Lodal.] Cyc. 

TREND/ING, ppr. Running; tending. 

2. Cleaning wool. [Local.] 

TREND’ING, zn. Inclination; stretching. 

2. The operation of freeing woel from filth of va- 
rious kinds, Cue. 
TREN'DLE, n. [Sax.; probably connected with 
trundle; Sw. trind, round; that is, round, with a 

prefix.] 

Any thing round used in turning or rolling ; a little 
wheel, 

TREN’TAL, n. [Fr. trente, thirty; contracted from 
L. triginta, It, trenta.] 

An office for the dead in the Roman Catholic 
service, consisting of thirty masses rehearsed: for 
thirty days successively after the party’s death. 


Cyc. 
TRE-PAN’, n. [Fr. trepan; It. trapano; Gr. rpvra- 
vov, from tpvtaw, to bore; rprma, & hole; rpvw. 
Qu. L. tero, terebra, on the root Rp. 
In surgery, a circular saw for 
skull. It resembles a wimble. Cyc. 
TRE-PAN’, v. t. To perforate tho skull and take out 
a piece ; a surgical operation for relieving the brain 
from pressure or irritation. Cyc. 
TRE-PAN’, a snare, and TRE-PAN!, to insnare, are 
from trap, and written Traran, which see. 
TRE-PAN’NED, pp. Having the skull perforated. 
TRE-PANNER, n. One who trepans. 
TRE-PAN’NING, ppr. Perforating the skull with » 


trepan. 
TRE-PAN’NING, n. The operation of = an 
opening in the skull, for relieving the brain from 


compression or irritation. Cyc. 
[See flee! 


perforating the 


TRE-PHINE’ or TRE-PHINE’, nz. 
An instrument for trepanning, more modern tha 
the trepan. It is a circular or cylindrical saw, with 
a handle like that of a gimlet, and a little sharp per- 
forator, called the center-pin. ' P, : 

TRE-PHINE’, v. t, To perforate with a trephine to 
trepan, : . A 

TRE-PHIN’ED, (tre f!nd’,} pp. Trepanned, 

TREP’ID, a. [is trepidus. 

Trembling; quating. [Wot used.] = 

TREP-I-DA’/TION, n. [L. trevitdatio, from trepido, to 
tremble; Russ. irepeg, a wembling ; trepeschu, ta 
tremble. ; i 

1. An involuntary trembling; a quaking or quiv- 
ering, particularly from fear or tezror; hence, a state 


of terror. The men were in gréat niger 

ti 2. A trembling of the limbs, as ia paralytic affec- 
ions, 
3. In the old 


, @ libration of the eighth 
sphere, or @ motion which the Ptolemaic system 
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or 
ascribes to the firmament, to account for the changes 


and motion of the axis of the world. Hatton. 


<4. Hurry; confused haste. 


VRES/PASS, v. i. [Norm. trespasser; tres, L. trans,| TRIAL, n. 


‘beyond, and nasser, to pass.] 

1. Literally, to pass beyond; hence, primarily, to 
‘pass over the boundary line of another’s ian to 
‘enter unlawfully upon the land of another, A man 
may trespass by walking over the ground of another, 
and the law gives a remedy for damages sustained. 

, 2. To commit any offense, or to do any act that in- 
-jures or annoys another; to violate any rule of recti- 
tude, to the injury of another. 

If any man shall trespass against his neighbor, and an oath be 

laid upon him, —1 Kings vili. See Luke xvii, 3 and 4, 

3. In a@ moral sense, to transgress voluntarily any 
(divine law or command ; to violate any known rule 
of duty. -« 

In the time of his diseane dil he trespase yet more, —2 Chron. 

xxv. 

We have trespassed against our God. — Ezra x. 

, 4. To intrude ; to go too far; to put to inconveni- 
‘ence by demand or importunity ; as, to trespass upon 
the time or patience of another. 

RES’PASS, n. In law, an unlawful act, committed 
with force and violence (vi et armis) on the person, 
property, or relative rights of another. Blackstone, 

2. Any injury or offense done to another. 

If ye forgive not men their trospassee, neither will your Father 

forgive your trespasees. - att. vi, 

3. Any voluntary transgression of the moral law ; 
any violation of a known rule of duty; sin, Col. ii. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in treepasses and alns. 

—Lph. i. 

TRES’PASS-ER, n. One who commits a trespass ; 
one who enters upon another’s land, or violates his 
rights. 

2. A transgressor of the moral Jaw ; an offender; a 


sinner. 

TRES’/PASS-ING, ppr. Entering another man’s in- 
closure ; injuring or annoying anuther ; violating the 
divine law or moral duty. 

TRESS, xn. [Fr. and Dan. tresse: Sw. tress, a lock or 
weft of hair; Dan. tresser, Sw. tressa, Russ, tresuyu 
flo weave, braid, or twist. The Sp. has trenza, an 
the Port. tranga, a tress, The French tresse may pos- 
sibly be from the It. treccia, but probably it is from 
some dialect of the north of Europe.] 

A knot or curl of hair; a ringlet.” 


Fair tressee man’s imperial race Insnare, Pope. 
TRESS'ED,{trest,) a. Having tresses. 
2. Curled ; formed into ringlets, Spenser, 
TRESS/EL, nr. See Treste. 
press: URE, n. In heraldry, a kind of border. 


RES’TLE, (tres’l,) n. [Fr. tréteau, for tresteau ; W. 
trés, a trace, a chain, a stretch, labor ; tresiaw, to 
labor, that is, to strain ; trestyl, a strainer, a trestle. 
This root occurs in stress and distress.) 

1, The frame of atable. [Qu.D. driestal, a three- 
Jegged stoul. 

2, A movable form for supporting any thing. 

3. In bridges, a frame consisting of two posts with 
a head or cross beam and braces, on which rest the 
etring-pieces. [This is the use of the word in New 
England. It is vulgarly pronounced trussel or 
trussl.] 

Trestle-trees, in a ship, are two strong bars of tim- 
ber, fixed horizontally on the opposite sides of the 
mast-head, to support the frame of the top, 

‘ Totten. 
TRET, 2. [Probably from L. tritus, tero, to wear.] 

In commerce, an allowance to purchasers, for waste 
or refuse matter, of 4 pounds on every 104 pounds 
of suttle weight, or weight after the tare is deducted. 


McCulloch. 
| ek email n. pl. [W., tréth, a tax; trethu, to 
tax.] - 
Taxos; imposts. Johnson, 


[1 know not where used. It is unknown, F believe, in 
the United States.] ; 
TREV'ET, x. [three-fect ; tripod; Fr. trepied. 
} ‘ A stool or other thing that is supported 

ega. 
TREY, (tra,)n. [L. tres, Eng. three, Fr. trois.] 
'__ Athree at cards; acard of three spots. Shak. 
‘TRI, o prefix in words of Greek and Latin origin, sig- 
) nifies three, from Gr. rocts. : 
TRIA-BLE, a. [from try.] That may be tried ; that 
may be subjected to trial or test. Boyle. 
2. That may undergo a judicial examination ; that 
nay properly come under the cognizance of a court. 
A cause may be triable beforé one court, which is 
mot triable in another. In England, testamentary 
~ causes are triable in the ecclesiastical courts. 
TRI/A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being triable. 
‘RI-A-C€ON-TA-HE/DRAL, a, [Grt. rptaxovra, thir- 
ty, and tdpa, side.) 
Having thirty sides. In mineralogy, bounded by 
thirty rhombs. Cleaveland. 
“A-CON-TER, n. [Gr. rptaxoyvrnons.] 
In ancient Greece, a vessel of thirty oars. Mitford. 
TRIAD, 2, [L. trias, from tres, three.] 
_ The union of three; three united. 


bs three 


———— 


TRI 


In music, the common chord, consisting of a note 
soun?. > along with its third and fifth, with or with- 
out the octave. Calicott. Ed. Encyc. | 

firm try.] Any effort or exertion of 
strength for the purpose of ascertaining its effect, or 
what can be done. A man tries to lift a stone, and 
on trial finds he is not able. A team attempts to 
draw a load, and after unsuccessful trial, the attempt 
is relinquished. 

2. Examination by a test; 
chemistry and metallurgy. 

3. Experiment; act of examining by experience. 
In gardening and agriculture, we learn by trial what 
Jand will produce; and often repeated trials are 
necessary. 

4. Experience; suffering that puts strength, pa- 
tience, or faith to the test; afflictions or tempta- 
tions that exercise and prove the graces or virtues 
of men. 

Othors had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings. — Heb. xl. 


5. In law, the examination of a cause in contro- 
versy between parties, before a proper tribunal, Tri- 
als are civil or criminal. Trial in civil causes may 
be by record or inspection ; it may be by witnesses 
and jury, or by the court. By the laws of England 
and of the United States, trial by jury, in criminal 
cases, is held sacred. No criminal can be legally de- 
prived of that privilege. 

6. Temptation ; test of virtue. 


experiment; as in 


Every station ls exposed to some friale, Rogers. 

7. State of being tried. Shak. 
TRI-AL/I-TY, n. [from three.] Three united ; state 

of being three. [Little wsed.] Wharton. 


TRI-AN’DRI-A, n. 
mele.) 

A class of monoclinous or hermaphrodite plants, 
having three distinct and equal stamens. 

Linnaeus, 

TRY-AN’DRI-AN,) a. Having three distinct and 

TRI-AN/DROUS, equal stamens, in the same 
flower with a pistil or pistils. 

TRIAN’ GLE, (tri/ang-gl,) x. [Fr., from L. triangu- 
lum ; tres, tria, three, and angulus, a corner.] 

1. In geometry, a figure bounded by three lines, 
and containing three angles. The three angles of a 
plane triangle are equal to two right angles, or 180°, 
the number of degrees in a semicircle. 

If the three lines or sides of a triangle are all right, 
it is a plane or rectilinear triangle. 

Af all the three sides are equal, it is an equilateral 
triangle. . 

If two of the sides only are equal, it is an isosceles 
OF eguicrural triangle. 

If all the three sides are une‘jual, it is a scalene or 
scalenous triangle. 

If one of the angles is a right angle, the triangle 
is rectangular. 

If one of the angles is obtuse, the triangle Is called 
obtusangular or amhlygonous. 

If all the angles are acute, the triangle is acutan- 
gular or oxy gonous. 

If the three lines-of a triangle are all curves, the 
trinirgle is said to be curvilinear, 

If some of the sides are right and others curve, 
the triangle is said to be miztilinear, 

If the sides are all arcs of great circles of the 
sphere, the triangle is said to be spherical. Cye. 

2, An instrument of percussion in music, made of 
arod of polished steel, bent into the furm of a tri- 
angle. 

3. In military punishments, three halberts stuck in 
the ground and united at the top, to which soldiers 
are bound when flogged. 

TRI/ANGLED, a. Having three angles. 

TRI-AN”GU-LAR, a. Having three angles. 

In botany, & triangular stem has three prominent 
longitudinal angles; a triangular leaf has three prom- 
inent angles, without any reference to their measure- 
ment or direction. Martyn. Smith. 

Triangular numbers ; the series of numbers furmed 
by the successive sums of the terms of an arithmetic- 
al progression, of which the common difference is 1. 

Brande, 

TRI-AN/GU-LAR-LY, adv. After the form of a tri- 
angle. Harris. 

TRI-AN''GU-LA’/TION, n. The use of a series of 
triangles in a trigonometrical survey ; or the serics 
of triangles thus used. A. D. Stanley. 

TRIVAREH-Y,n. ([Gr. rpecs and apxn.] 

Government by three persons. 

TRI-A/RI-AN, a. [L. triarii.] 

Occupying the third post or place. Cowley. 
TRY AS, 2. name sometimes given to the upper 
new red sandstone. Lyell. 

TRI-AS’SIE, a. Pertaining to or composed of trias. 

TRIBAL, a. _ Belonging to a tribe. 

TRIBE, n. [W. trev; Gael, treabh; Sax. thorpe, D. 
dorp, G. dorf; Sw. and Dan. torp, a hamlet or vil- 
lage ; L. tribus. We have tribe from the last. In 
Welsh, the word signifies a dwelling-place, home- 
stead, hamlet, or town, as does the Sax. thorpe. The 
Sax. tref is a tent; Russ, derevni, an estate, a ham- 
let. From the sense of house, the word came tosig- 


[Gr. rpets, three, and avnp, a 


rRI 


nify a family, a race of doscendants from one pro- 
genitor, who originally settled round hiin and forme 
a village.] 

1, A family, race, or series of generations,“d 
scending from the same progenitor, and kept di 
tinct, as in the case of the twelve tribes of Israel, de - 
scended from the twelve sons of Jacob. 

2. A division, class, or distinct .portion of people, 
from whatever cause that distinction may have orig 
inated. The city of Athens was divided into ten 
tribes. Rome was originally divided into three 
tribes; afterward the people were distributed into 
thirty tribes, and afterward into thirty-five, 

Roman Hist. 

3. A number of things having certain characters 
or resemblances in common ; as. a tribe of plants; a 
tribe of animals 

Linnzus distributed the vegetable kingdom into 
three tribes, viz., Monocotyledonous, Dicotyledonous 
and Acotyledonoug plants, and these he subdivided 
into gentes or nations. . Martyn. 

By recént naturalists, tribe has been used for a di 
vision of animuls or yegetables, inte:mediate be- 
tween order and genus. Cuvier divides his orders 
into families, and his families into tribes, including 
under the latter one or more genera. Leach, in his 
arrangement of insects, makes his tribes, on the con- 
trary, the primary subdivisions of his orders, and hig 
families subordinate to them, and immediately in- 
cluding the genera. Cuvier. Ed. Encyce 

Tribes of plants, in gardening, are such os are re- 
lated to each other by some natural affinity or resem- 
blance; as by their duration, the annual, biennial, 
and perennial tribes; by their roots, as the bulbous, 
tuberous, and fibrous-rooted tribes ; by the loss or re- 
tention of their Ieaves, as the deciduous and ever~ 
green tribes ; by their fruits and seeds, as the legu- 
minous, bacciferous, conifcrous, nuciferous, and pomifer 
ous tribes, &c. Cyc- 

4. A division ; a number considered collectively. 

5. A nation of savages; a body of rude people 
united under one leader or government; as, tha 
ab of the six nations; the Seneca tribe in Amer 
ca. 3 

6. A number of persons of any character or pro- 
fession ; in contempt; as, the scribbling tribe. 

‘Roscommon, 
TRIBE, v. t. To distribute into tribes or classes. [oe 
much used. Bp. Nicholson. 
TRIB’LET n. A goldsmith’s tool for making 
TRIB/O-LET, { rings. insworth. 
TRI-BOM'E-TER, n. [Gr. rp:Bw, to rub os wear, and 
perpoy, measure. ] 

An instrument to ascertain the degroe of friction 
in rubbing surfaces, > Brande. 
TRI/BRACH, n. [Gr. rpecs, three, and Bpaxusy 

short.] . 

In ancient prosody, a poetic foot of three short sy}- 

lables, as mé[titx. 
TRI-BRA€/TE-ATE, a. Having three bracts. 
Decanaolle. 
TRIB-U-LA/TION, x. [Fr., from L. tribulo, to thrash, 
to beat.] 

Severe affliction; distresses of life; vexations. Im 
Scripture, it often denvtes the trcubles and distressca 
which proceed from persecution. 

When tribulation or p revcution arisrth becanse of the word, by 

and by he is off ndkul.— Mitt. xil, 
Tn the world ye shall have tribulation. —John xvi. 
TRI-BO'NAL, n. [J.. tribunal, from tribunus, a trib- 
une, who adininistered bay pia 

1. Properly, the sent of a judge; the bench on 
which a judge and his associates sit for administer- 
ing justice. 

2, Mure generally, a court of justice ; as, the house 
of lords in England is the highest tribunal in the 
kingdom, 

3, [Fr. tribunel.] In France, a gallery or eminence 
in a church or other place, in which the musical per- 
formers are placed for a concert. 

TRIB/U-NA-RY, a. [from tribune.] Pertaining to 
tribunes, q 
TRIB’UNE, (trib’yune,) n. ey tribun; L. tribunug 
from tribus, tribe ; Sp. and It. tribuno.] 4 

1. In ancient Rome, an officer or magistrate chosen 
by the people, to protect them from the oppression of 
the patricians or nobles, and to defend their liberties 
against any attempts that might be made upom 
them by the senate and consuls. These magistrates 
were at first two, but their number was increased 
ultimately toten. There were also military tribunes, 
officers of the ariny, of whom there were from fous 
to six in each legion. Inthe year of Rome 731, tha 
senate transferred the authority of the tribuncs ta 
Augustus and his successors, There were also other 
officers called tribunes ; as, tridunes of the treasury, 
&s, Cyc. Smith's Dict. 4 

2. A bench or elevated place, from which speeches 
were delivered. ; 

3. In France, a pulpit or elevated place in the 
chamber of deputies, where a speaker stands to 
address the assembly. 

TRIB/UNE-SHIP, )n. The office of a tribune. 
TRIB/U-NATE, { Addi: 
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TRI 
me Se 
TRIB-U-NI/CLAN, (trib-yu-nish’an,) ) a. Tertaining 
TRIB-U-NI TIAL, (trib-yu-nish'al,) to tribunes ; 
_ a3, tribunician power or authvrity. Middleton. 


2. Suiting a tribune, 
TRIB’U-TA-RI-LY, ado. 
TRIB’ 


tary. 
TRIB'Y-TA-RY, a. [from tribute.] Paying tribute to 
< another, either from compulsion, as an acknowledg- 
ment of submission, or to secure protection, or for 
the purpose of purchasing peace. The republic of 
Ragusa is tributary to the grand selgnior. Many of 
the powers of Europe are tributary to the Barbary 
States. 
2, Subject; subordinate, 


In a tributary manner. 
-TA-RI-NESS, n. The state of being tribu- 


He, to grace his tributary gods, Milion, 
'3._Paid in tribnte. 
No flattery tuncs these tributary lays. Concanen, 


4. Yielding supplies of any thing, The Ohio has 
any Jarge tributary streams, and is itself tributary 
. to the Mississippi. 
TRIB/U-TA-RY, n. One that pays tribute or a stated 
“gum to a conquering power, fur the purpose of secur- 
ing peace and protection, or as an acknowledgment 
of submission, or for the purchase of security. What 
g reproach to nations, that they should be the tributa- 
ries of Algiers! 
TRIB'UTE, (trib'ynte,) n. [Fr. tribut; L. tributum, 
from tribuo, to give, bestow, or divide.] 

1. An annual or stated sum of money or other 
valuable thing, paid by one prince or nation to an- 
other, either as an acknowledgment of submission, 
orasthe price of peace and protection, or by virtue 
of some treaty. The Romans made all their con- 
quered countries pay tribute, as dothe Turks, at this 
day; and in some countries the ¢ribute is paid in 
children. Cyc. 

2. A personal contribution, as, a tribute of re- 
spect, ty 

3. Something given or contributed. 

TRIB‘UTE, v.t. To pay as tribute. 

TRIB'U-TED, pp. Paid as tributo. 

TRIB’U-TING, ppr. Paying as tribute. 

TRE-CAP'SU-LAR, a. [L. tres, three, and capsula,a 
little chest.) 

In botany, three-capsuled ; having three capsules 
to each flower. Martyn. 

TRICE, v.t, To haul up by means of a rope. 
TRICE,n. <A very short time; an instant; a mo- 
ment, - 

If they et never so 


great spoil at any time, they waste the same 
in @ trice. Spenser. 
A man shall make his fortune In a trice. 


TRI-CEN'NI-AL, a. [L. tricennium.] 
Denoting thirty years, or what pertains #0 that 


‘oung. 


number. 

TRI-EHOT’O-MOUS, (tri-kot’o-mus,) a. [See Tar- 
cuotomy.] Divided into three parts, or divided by 
threes ; as, a trichotomous stem. Martyn. 


TRI-CHOT’O-MY, (tri-kot/o-me,) 2 
thrice, and rsyre, to cut or divide.] 

Division into three parts, 

TRI'EHRO-ISM, n. [Gr. roeis and ypop7.] 

The quality of presenting different colors in three 
different directions, Dana. 
TRICK, n. [D. trek, a pull or drawing, a trick; trek- 
ken, to draw, to drag; bedriegcn, to cheat ; driogen, to 
tack or baste, G. triezen, to deceive , trug, betrug, 
fraud, trick ; Dan, tretke, a trick ; trekker, to draw, 
to entice, Fr. tricher, to cheat ; It treccare, to cheat; 
trecca, 2 huckster ; treccia, a lock of hair, fron) fuld- 
ing, involving, Gr. Spez i Bp. trica, a quibble; L. tri- 
cor, to play tricks, to trifle, to baffle. We eee the 
saine root In the” Low L, intrico, to fold, and in ia- 
trigae. Trick is from drawing, that is, a drawing 

aside, or a folding, interweaving, impticatiom] 

1. An artifice or stratagem for the purpose of de- 
ception ; a frandful contrivance for an evil purpose, 
or an underhand scheme to impose upon the world ; 
acheat or cheating. We hear of tricks in bargains, 
and tricks of state, 


[Gr. zpixa, 
Watts. 


He comes to me for counsel, and I show hima trick, South, 
2. A dextrous artifice. 
“On one nice trick depends the general fate. . Pope. 


3. Vicious practice ; as, the tricks of youth. 

4. The sly artifice or legerdemain of a Juggler; as, 
the tricks of a merry-andrew. 

5. A parcel of cards falling to a’ winner at one 
turn. 

6. An unexpected event. 


Some trick not worth an egg. [Unusual.] Shak. 


7. A particular habit or manner; as, he has a trick 
of drumming with his fingers, or a trick of frowning. 

[This word isin common use in America, and by no 
means vulgar.] , 

8. Among seamen, the period spent by a sailor at 
the helm. Totten. 
TRICK, 0. t. To deceive; to impose on; to defraud ; 
to cheat ; as, to trick another in the sale of a horse. 
TRICK, v. t [W. treciaw, to furnish or harness, to 

trick out; tree, an implement, harness, gear, from 


a 


Ri 


rhéc, a brenking forth, properly a throwrng or ex- 
tending, This may be a varied appleation of the 
for going word. 

To dress ; to decorate; to set off; to adorn fantas- 


tically. 
Trick her off in alr. Pdpe. 
[t is often followed by up, off, or out. 


People are lavish in tricking up their children In fine elothes, yet 
starve their minds, “Se ioe 


TRICK, v.% To live by deception aad fraud. 
< Dryden. 
TRICK’ ED, (trikt,) pp. Cheated ; deceived ; dressed. 


TRICK’ER, n One who tricks; a deceiver; a 
TRICK’STER, cheat. 
TRICK’ER, x. Atrigger. [See Trracer.] 


TRICK’ER-Y, x 
stratagem. ‘ 
TRICK’ING, ppr. 

ing. 

2, Dressing; decorating. 

TRICK'ING, x Dress; ornament. Shak. 
TRICK/ISH, a, Artful in making bargains; given to 
deception and cheating ; knavish. Pope. 

TRICK/ISH-LY, adv. Artfully ; knavishly. 

TRICK/ISH-NESS, xn. The state of being trickish or 
deceitful. 

TRICK’LE, (trik’l,)v. % [Allied perhaps to Gr. rocxw, 
to run, and a diminutive. ] 

To flow in a small, gentle stream; to run down; 
as, tears trickle down the cheek ; water trickles from 
the eaves. 

Fast beside there trickled softly down 
A geutle stream. ~ 


TRICK'LING, ppr. 
stream. 

TRICK’LING, 2. Thetact of flowing in a small, gen- 
tle stream. 


The art of dressing up; artifice; 
Parr. Burke. 
Deceiving; cheating; defraud- 


Spenser, 
Flowing down in a small, gentle 


Ho wakened by the trickling of his blood. Wiseman. 
TRICK'’MENT, 2. Decoration. [ot used.] 
TRICK’SY, a. [from trick.] Pretty; brisk. [Wot 

much used, Shak. 


TRICK’-TRACK, ». A game resembling buckgam- 


mon. 
TRI€'LI-NATE, n. [Gr. rots, threefold, and «dcva, 
to incline.] 

In mineralogy, a term applied to crystals in which 
the three axes are all obliquely inclined to one an- 
other, as in the oblique rhomboidal prism. Dana. 

TRI-E€LIN'I-A-RY, a. [L. tricliniaris, from triclinium, 
a couch to recline on at dinner.) 

Pertaining to a couch for dining, or to the ancient 
mode of reclining at table. 

TRI-ELIN'I-UM, x. [L., from tres and clino.] 

Among the Romans, a couch for reclining on at 
meals, usually for three persons; also, a dining- 
room, furnished with such couches on three sides, 

Smith’s Dict. 
pe eee a ([L. tres, three, and coccus, a 
erry. 

A tricoccous or three-grained capsule is one 
which is swelling out in three protuberances jnter- 
nally divided into three cells, with one seed in each; 
as in Euphorbia, : Martyn. 

TRI'€OL-OR, x. The national French banner, of 
three colors, blue, white, and red, adopted at the 
first revolution. 

TRI‘€S6L-OR-ED, a. Having three colors ; a term ap- 
plied to the present flag of France. i. 

TRI-COR-NIG/ER-OUS, a, [L. tres and cornu.] 

Having three horns, 

TRI-COR’/PO-RAL, a [ln tricorpor; trea and 
corpus. | 

Having three bodies. Todd. 

TRY-€USP'ID, a. Having three points; as, the tri- 
cuspid valve, i. e., the valve of the right ventricle of 
the heart. Brande. 

TRI-CUSP’'I-DATE, a, [L. tres, three, and cuspis, a 

int. 
sire Pee: three-pointed ; ending in three points; 
ns, a tricuspidate stamen. 

TRI-DA€’TYL-OUS, a. [Gr. rpers, three, and daxrv- 
dos, & toes] 

Having three toes. 

TRIDE, «. Among hunters, short and ready; fleet; 
as, 0 tride pace, Bailey. Cyc. 
TRI'DENT, 2x. [Fr., from L. tridens; tres, three, and 

dens, tooth.] fs 

In mythology, a kind of scepter or spear with three 
prongs, which the fables of antiquity put into the 
hands of Neptune, the deity of the ocean. 

ul 

eee ED, |” Having three teeth or prongs. 

TRI-DENT’ATE, a. [L. tres and dens, tooth.] 

Having three teeth. 

TRI-DENT‘INE, a. [from L. Tridentum.] 

Pertaining to Trent, or the celebrated council held 
in that city. Encyc, Am. 

TRI-DI-A-PA‘SON,n. [tri and diapason.] In music, 
a triple octave or twenty-second. Busby. 

TRI/DING. See Teartninc. 

TRI-DO-DE€-A-HE'DRAL, a. 
dodecahedral.} 


Lee. 


[Gr. rpets, three, and 


TRI 
ee 

In cry-talis graphy, presenting thrce ranges of faces, 
one ahcve euother, each containing twelve faccs, 

TRID U-AN, a. [I. tridaum: tres and dies, day.} 

Lasting turee days, or happening every third day. 
[Lutte uved.] 

TRI-EN'NU-AL, a. [Fr. triennals L, trieanis, trienni- 
tm; tres, three, and annus, year.] 

1, Continuing three years; as, tricnnial parlia- 
ments. 

2. Happening every three years; as, triennial elec- 
tions. Zriennial elections and parliaments were es- 
tablished in England in 1695; but these were discon- 
tinued in 1717, and septennial elections and parlia- 
ments were adopted, which still continue. 

TRI-EN’NI AL-LY, adv. Once in three years, 

TRI'ENS, 2. [L.] A Roman copper coin, equal to 
one third of the as. 

TRIVER, x. [froin try.] One who tries; one who 
makes exporiments; one who examines any thing 
by a test or standard. F 

2. One who trics judicially ; a judge who tries a 
person or cause, [See Taion. 

3, A name given to persons appointed according to 
Jaw, to try whether a person challenged to the favor 
is qualified to serve on a jury. Bouvier. 

4. A test; that which tries or approves. Shak. 

TRY’ rere bag ne [Gr. teenpns, & trireme, and apxos, 
a chief. 

In po lhe Greece, the commander of a trireme ; 
particularly at Athens, one who, at his own expense 
equipped the vessel, kept it in repair, and procure 
the crew. Smith’s Dict. 


' TRI/ER-AREH-Y, n. The office or duty of a trierarch, 


Smith’s Dict. 
TRI-E-TER/I€-AL, a. [A trictoricua: tres, three, and 
Gr, érvs, year. fe 
Triennial; Kept or occurring once in three years. 
[Luttle used.] Gregory. 
TRIVFAL-LOW, v2. t. [L. tres, three, and fallow.] 
To plow land the third time before sowing. 


Mortimer. 
TRYI'FAL-LOW-ED, pp. Plowed the third time befure 
sowing. 
TRI FAL-LOW-ING, pyr. Plowing the third time 
before sowing. : Aish, 
TRI-FA’/RI-OUS, a. Arranged in three rows. 


P. Cys. 
Sebi a. [L. trifidus ; tres, three, and jindo, to 
divide. 
In botany, divided half way Into three parts by 
linear sinuses with straight margins ; threo-cleft. 


Martyn, 
TRI-FIS’TU-LA RY,a. [L. tres and fistula, a pipe.] 
Having three pipes. Brown. 
TRI'FLA, (tri/fi,) n. [It coincides with Triviaz, 
which see.] 
1. A thing of very little value cr importance ; a 
word applicable to any thing and every thing of this 
character. ; 


With such poor triflee playing. Drayton. 
Maiwnents make the cbse | trifles, life. Young. 
4 Tries } 
Are to the jealuus confirmation strong. Shak. 


2. A dish composed of alternate layers of sweet 
meats and cake, with syllabub, 


3. A cake, 

TRIFLE, v. i. To act or talk without seriousness, 
gravity, weight, or dignity ; to act or talk with lev- 
ity. - 

They trifle, and they beat the air about nothing which oe 


2. To indulge in light amusements. Law. 
To trifle with; to mock ; to play the fool with ; to 
treat without respect or seriousness. 
To trifle with, } to spend in vanity ; to waste to no 
To irifle away ;\ good purpose ; as, to trifle with 
time, or to trifle aroay time ; to trifle with advantages, 
TRI/FLE, v. & To make of no importance. [Wot in 


use, 
TRI! LER, n. One who trifles or acts with serene 
acon, 
TRI/FLING, ppr. ora. Acting or talking with levity, 
or without seriousness or being in earnest. 
2. a. Being of small value or importance ; trivial ; 
as, a trifling debt ; @ trifling affair. 
TRI/FLING, x. Employment about things of no im- 
portance, F 
TRI'FLING-LY, adr. In a trifling manner; with 
levity ; withont seriousness or dignity. 
'TRY'FLING-NESS, n. Levity of manners; 


2, Smallness of value; emptiness; vanity. 
Bete y) a [L, tes, three, and flos, floris, 

lower. 

Three-flowered; bearing three flowers; as, a tri 

floroxs peduncle, fartyn. | 

TRI-FO'LI-ATE, a. [L. tres, three, and folium, leaf.) 

Having three leaves, Harte. 
TRI-FO’/LI-O-LATE, a, Having three been 


TRY'FO-LY, x. Sweet trefoil. [See best) 
fason. 
TRI-FO/RI-UM, x. [L.] The gallery or open space 


es 
lightness, 
Eati 
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between the vaulting ond she ica of the aisles of a 
/ church.» \ Guilt. 

R "FORM, a. [L. pie a tres and forma.] 
‘Having’ a triple form or shape; as, the triferm 
ntenance of the moon. Shilton. 
RI-FUR’€4-TED, a Having three branches or 

forks. «-\. 
TRIG, vt = [W. tr 


igaw. See Trrccer.] To fill; to 


stuff. [Vot in use. +> 
2. To stop, as a wheel. \ Bailey 
TRIG, a. Full; trim; neat. [Wot in use.] 
TRIG/A-MOUS, a. (Gr. Tpets and yapos, marriage. ] 


‘y In botany, having three sorts of flowers in the same 
head, male, female, and hermaphrodite. Brande. 
TRIG/A-MY, Ne (Gr. Tpets, three, and yapos, mar- 

siage-] J aes 
tate of being married three times; or the state of 
having three pashonds or ieee wives at the same 
__ time. Horbort. 
TRIG/GER, n. _[w. trigaw, to stop; Dan. trekker, to 
t draw ; trykker, to press or pinch ; or trygger, to make 
sure ; trag, Sw. trygg, safe, secure ; trycka, to press. 
This is the Eng. true, or from the same root. ] 

. 1. A catch to hold the wheel of a carriage on a de- 

vity. 

9. The catch of a musket or pistol ; the part which, 
being pulled, looses the lock for striking fire. 

TRI-GIN'TALS, n. pl. [L. triginta.] 

Trentals, [See TRENTAL.] 

TRIG'LYPH, (trig’lif,) n. [Gr. rpets, three, and yAv- 
$1, sculpture.] 

An ornament in the frieze of the Doric column, 
repeated at equal intervals, Each triglyph consists 
of two entire gutters or channels, cut to a right an- 
ele, called glyphs, and separated by three Here 
called femora. - 

TRI-GLYPH'I€, a. Consisting of or persiniag 
TRI-GLYPH'IE€-AL, § to triglyphs. 
_ 2. Containing three sets of characters or sculp- 
tures, Gliddon. 
TRIUGON, n. [Gr. rpsts, three, and ywvia, angle.) 

1. A triangle ; a term used in astrology for a divis- 
jon consisting of three signs ; also, triuc, an aspect 
‘i two planets distant 120 degrees from each other. 

Hutton. 

9, A kind of triangular lyre or harp used among 

‘ the ancients. _ 
TRIG/O-NAL, a. Triangular; having three angles 
TRIG/O-NOUS, or corners. 
2. In botany, having three prominent longitudinal 
eo Martyn. 
TRI O-NO-MET’RI€-AL,” a. “Pertaining to trigo- 
nometry ; performed by or according to the rules of 
trigonometry. 
RIG-O-NO- MET’RI€-AL-LY, pat Piccaning to 
the pees or puntiniss, of trigonometry. gee 
Se 


TRIG-O-NOM'E-TRY, n. [Gr. rptywvos, a a eiatele: 
and psrpsw, to measure. ] 
‘- ‘I'he measuring of triangles ; the science of deter- 
mining the sides and angles of triangles, by means 
of certain parts which are given. When this science 
is applied to the solution of plane triangles? it is 
called plane trigonometry ; when its pean is to 
spherical triangles, it is called spherical trigonometry. 

TRI-GRAM-MAT‘I€, «a. Containlng three sets of 
characters or letters.” Gliddon. 

bw i jah a. oil ae three, and ypappa,a 

etter. 

Consisting of three letters rat 
TEE are (-graf,) mn. [rpers and ypadgn.] 

A name given to three letters having one sound. 
FRI-GYN’I.A, zn. (Gr. Tpets, three, and yvvn, a fe- 
male. 

In botany, an order of plants having three styles. 
TRI-GYN’I-AN, } a In botany, having threes 
TRIG'YN-OUS, styles, 

TRI-H®/DRAL, a. [See Tauzpron.] Havingthree 
equal sides or faces. 

TRI-HE’/DRON, n. [Gr. roets, three, and idpa, side.] 

. _A figure having three equal sides. 

TRIJ'Y-GOUS, a. [L. tres, three, and jugum, yoke.] 

i‘ In botany, having three pairs of leaflets. A triju- 
gous leaf is a pinnate leaf with three pairs si leaflets. 

‘artyn. 

TRI-LAT’ER-AL, a. [Fr., from L. ec three, and 
latus, side. 

Having three sides, & . 
7a FIN" GUAL, (ii adv. Agee wt sides, re 

-LI (-ling’ vel a4 tres and lin- 


a tdsing of three AB singer or spread 
5 5 elcid a, {[L. tres, three, and Cathe let- 


ie Begs 

er Consisting of three letters 5 Bests a triliteral root or 

hata n,~ A word i consisting of three let- 
RI 


L'LTHON, n. [Gr. rpsis, three, and d_\0ona 
stone. 
‘i Thive stones placed together of like door Posts and a 
intel. 
TRILL, n. [It. trillo; Dan. trille; G. trillers F Whit 


liaw, to turn, to roll. But the latter maybe, con- |. 
“TONE; BYLL; ‘UNITE AN“GER, Vucr0us.—€ as Ki‘G'as'Jj 


TRI 


tracted from treiglaw, to turn; traill, traigyl, a turn 
or rol!l,¢rom the root of draw, drag. Trill coincides 
with #Mfrl and drill; D. driller. Qu. reel. ] 

Aquaver;a shake of the voice in singing, or of 
the sound of an instrument. [Sce SHane.} 

TRILL, v. t. [It. trillare } 

To ‘utter with a quavering or tremulousness of 

voices to shake. 
The sobor-suited songstrosg trilis her lay. , Thomson, 


TRILL, v.% To flow in a smal! stream, or in drops 

rapidly succeeding each other ; to trickle. 
And row and then, an ample tear trilled down 
Her delicate cheek. Shak, 

2. To shake or quaver ; to play in tremulous vibra- 
tions of sound. 

To judge of trilling notes and tripping fect. Dryden. 

TETEMER, pp. Shaken; uttered with rapid vibra- 
tions. 

TRILL‘ING, ppr. 
shake. 

TRILL/ION, (tril’yun,) n. [A word formed arbitra- 
rily of three, er Gr. rpcros, and million.) 

‘According to the English notation, the product of a 
million involved to the third power, or the product 
of a million multiplied by a million, and that product 
multiplied by a million; the product of the square of 
a millién multiplied by a million. Thus, 1,900,000 
X 1,000,000 = 1,000,000,000,000, and this product 
multiplied bya million = I, fi 0, 000 3090,000,000,000. 

According to the French notation, the number ex- 
pressed by a unit with twelve elphers annexed = 
1,000,000,000,000. 

TRI-LO/RATE, a, [L. tres and lobus.] . 

Having three lobes. Journ. of Science. 

se -BITE, n. [Gr. rpets, three, and dofos, a 

obe 

One of an extinct family of crustacea, found in the 
earliest fossiliferous strata. 

TRI-LO€’Y-LAR, a. [L. tres and locus, a cell. - 

In botany, three- celled; having three cells for 
seeds; ar, a trilocular capsule. 

TRIL/O-GY, n. ([Gr. rpecs and Aoyos.] A series of 
three dramas, which, although each of them is in 
one sense complete, yet bear a mutual relation, and 
form but parts of one historical and peetical picture. 
Shakspeare’s Henry VL. is an example, 

TRI-LO'MIN-AR, ja. [L. tres and lumen, light.] 

TRI-LO/MIN-OUR, Ilaving three lights. : 

TRIM, a. [Sax. trum, firm, stable, strong secure ; 
tryman, getrymian, to make firm, to strengthen, to 
prepare, to order or dispose, to exhort, persuade, or 
animate. The primary sense is, to set, to strain, or 
to make straight.] 

Firm ; compact; tight; snug; being in good or- 
der. We say of a ship, she is trim, or trim-built ; ev- 
ery thing about tlie man is trim. We say of a per- 
son, he is trim, when his body is well-xhaped and 
firm ; and we say his dress is trim, when it sits 
closely to his body and appears tight and snug; and 
of posture we say, a2 man ora soldier is trim, when 
he stands erect. . It is particularly applicable to sol- 
prey and in Saxon, truma is a_troop or body of sol- 

iers. 

TRIM, v.t. [Sax. trumian, trymian, to make firm or 
strong to strengthen, to prepare, to put in order.] 

1. In a general sense, to make right, that is, to put 

in due order for any purpose, 

The hermit trimmed his little fire. Goldsmith, 
2. To dress ; to put the body in a proper state. 
‘Twas trimmed in Jutia’s gown, Shak, 


3. To decorate ; to invest or embellish with extra 
ornaments ; as, to trim a gown with lace. Dryden. 

4. To clip, as the hair of the head ; also, to shaves 
that is, to put in due order. 

5. To lop, as superfluous branches; to prune ; as, 
to trim trecs. Mortimer. 

6. To adjust for use ; as, to trim a lamp. 

7. To make neat ; to adjust. a 

1 found her trimming up the diadem ~ 
On her dead njistress. 

8. In carpentry, to dress, 
smooth. 

9. To adjust the cargo of a ship, or the weight of 
persons or goods in’a boat, so equally on each side of 
the center and at each end, that she shall sit well on 

- the water and gail well. Thus we say, to trima ship 
or a boat. 

10. To rebuke ; to reptove sharply} @ popular use 
of the word, 

11. To prance. in due order for sailing ; as, to trim 
the sails, 

To trim in; in copuive, to fit, as a piece of timber 
into other work. ~ Mozon. 

To trim up ; to dress; to put in order. 

TRIM, v.% To balance ; to fluctuate between parties, 
so ns to appear to favor each. South, 
TRIM, ». Dress; gear; ornaments,. Dryden: 
“2. The state of a ship or her cargo, ballast, masts, 
&c., by which she is well prepared for sailing. 
& Trim of the mags, is their position in regard to the’ 
ship and to each other, as near or distant, far forward 
Lor, much aft, erect or raking. 


‘ Uttering with a quavering or 
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Shak, 


as timber; to make 


Mar. Dict.% \, day in honor of the Holy Trinity. ‘a 
"eas Z; CH as SH; TH as jn THIS. 
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Trim of sails,\s that position and arrangement 
Which ts best adaptod to Impel the ship forward. 
Muar. Dict. ~. 
TRY-MES’TER, n, [1 trunes'ris, tres, three, and 
mensis, month, ] ¥ i 
A term or period of three oa. 

} Ger, Universities. 
TRIM’E-TER, nr. A poetical division of verse, con- 
sisting of three mensures. Louth. 
TRIM/E-TER, a, [Gr. rptperpos, three meas- 

TRI-MET’RI€-AL, ures, 

Consisting of three poetical measures, forming ap 
fambic of six feet. Roscommon. 
TRI-MET‘RIO, a ([Gr. rots, threefold, and perpor, 

measure. ] “a 

In minerelogy, crystals with the axes of three 
kinds, the three being unequal, as the rectangular 
and rhombic prisms. Dana. 

TRIM’LY, ado. Nicely; neatly in ‘good order. 

athe se mnsie Spenser. 

TRIM/MED, (trimd,) Ps Put in good order ; dressed 5 
ornamented ; 3 clipne ; shaved; balanced ; rebuked. 

TRIM’MER, n. ne that trims; a time-server. 

2. A small beam, into which are Sramed the ends 
of several joists, as when a well-hole 18 to be left for 
stairs, or to avoid bringing Led near chimneys, &c. 

ae: Guilt. 

TRIM/AMING, ppr. Putting in due order; dressing ; 
decorating; pruning; balancing ; fluctuating be- 
tween parties. ys a 

TRIM’MING, n. Ornamental appendages to a gar~ 
inent, as lace, ribbons, and the like. dasa 

TRIM/MING-LY, ade. Ina trimming manner. 

TRIM’/NESS, n. Neatness; snugness; the Box of 
being close ond In good order. ners 

TRI'NAL, a. [L. trinus, three.] Threefold. “Milton. 

TRINE, a. Threefold ; as, trine dimensions, that is, 
Jength, breadth, and thickness, 

TRINE, x. {Supra.] In astrology, the aspect of plan 
ets distant from each other 120 degrees. or one third 
of the zodiac. Brande. 

TRINE, v. t. To put in the aspect of a trine. - 


- " Druden. 

TRIN’ED, pp. Put in the aspect of a trine. 

TRI-NERV'ATE, a, [L. tres and nervus.] 4. 

In botany, having three unbranched vessels extends 
ing from the base to the apex of the leaf. 2 

TRI’/NERVE, a, In botany, a trinerved, or thre 

TRINERV-ED, _ nerved Jenf, has three unbranche: 
vessels extending from Sse base to the Apex oF 
point. 

TRIN"GLE, Qringigie}iao [Fr] “In architectrre,~ > 
little square member or ornament, as a listel, reglé' 
platband, and the Jike, but particularly little me 
ber fixed exactly over every trigly ph. ai Cyce 

TRIN-I-TA‘RI-AN, a. -Pertuining to the_ Trinity fo, 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. tn ey = 

TRIN-I-TA/RI-AN, n. ae wlio believes the doctrine 
of the Trinity, racgergis =, atime 

2. One of a ralietoas order who made it thei 
business to redeem Christians_from Turks or infi 
pas site 


dels, ee 

TRIN-I- tiles ISM, n.* The doo trine of ‘Trinitas 
rians. ENE Tiga 

TRIN'I-TY, n. [L. trinitasj tres and aus, unitasy 
one, unity.] 


In theolowry, the union of pines pero ons in one God} 
head, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


In fay whole essiy, thers Is not any thing like an” objectlo 
against the Trinity. seme: Locke, 


TRIN’I-TY-HOUSE, n. An institution in London 
for the promotion of commerce and navigation, by 
licensing pilots, ordcring and erecting beacons, &c. 

TRINK/ET, n. [If n is casual, this is from W. trectow, 


to furnish. See Tricx.) - 
1, A small ornament, as a jewel, bb and the 
like. yden. Swift, 
2. A thing of little value; tackle; tools. ‘ 
sser. L?Estrange, 


TRINK’ET-RY, 2. Ornaments of dress ; trinkets, 
TRI-NO'MI-AL, a, [I.. tres and nomen.) 
In matliematice, a trinomial quantity is a quantity 
consisting of three terms, connected by the signs -h 
Thus z+y+z, ‘orat+b—e. 
Tecate cae tA quantity consisting of three 
erms, 
TRIO 2.” Three united: Ny eee 
2. In music, a composition in_three parts; often 
pronounced tré’o.\ rende. 
eae @ 


TRI-QOD/O-LAR, 4 triobularis ; tres and obo~ 
TRI-OB/O-LA- RY, us.) 
Of the value of Shia oboli j_mean ; “worthless, \ 
Cheyne. 
TRY-O€-TA-Hi/DRAL, a.® [fri and ontaieaitl) In 
crystallography, presenting three ranges of faces, one. 
above another, each range containing eight faces. { 
TRI-O€/TILE, zn.» [L. tres, three, and octo, eight.] . 
In astrology, an aspect of two planets with repud 
“to the earth, when they are three octants ort 
eighths of a ‘circle, that is, 135 degrees, distant from 
each other, *** % Hutton. 4 


TRIN/I-TY-SUN'DAY, n= The Sunday next after 
Whitsunday ; so called from the feast held on that) 


or—. 


noo 
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first line is thrice repeated. Brande. 
RIOR, n, [from iry.] In law, a person appointed 
TRIER? by thé court to examine whether a chal- 
‘Jenge to a panel of jurors,’or to any juror, is just. 
> The triors are two indifferent persons, yc. 
(RIP, ot. [G. trippeln; D. trippens Sw. trippa; Dan. 

tripper ; W. tripiaw, to trip, to stumble ; from rhip, a 
‘'skipping. See 41 and 279, in Castell. 

1. ‘'o supplant ; to cause to fall by striking the feet 
suddenly froin under the person; usually followed 
‘by up; as,to trip up a man in wrestling ; to trip up 
the heels. Shak. 

+ 2. To supplant; to overthrow by depriving of sup- 
ort. me Bramhall, 

3. To catch ; to detect. Shak. 

‘ 4, To Joose an anchor from the bottom by its cable 
) ‘or buoy-rope. Mar. Dict. 
TRIP, v.i. ‘To stumble; to strike the foot against 
something, so as to luse the step and come near to 
fall ; or tu stumble and fall. f 
2. To err; to fail; to mistake ; to he deficient. 


Dryden. 


Virgil pretends sometiinee to trip. 


od = 


TRIP, v. t [Ar. yb tariba, to move lightly; al- 
¥ “2 
lied perhaps to Sw. trappa, Dan, trappe, G. treppe, 
stairs. ' 
1. To run or step lightly ; to walk with a light 
step. « 
She bounded by and ¢ripped so light 
They had not time to trike a suwdy sight. 


Drylen. 
Thus from the lion éripe the trembling doe, 


Dryten. 
2. To take a voyage or journey. 
TRIP, n. A stroke or catch by which % wrestler sup- 
plants his antagonist. 
And watches with a grip b's foe to foil. Dryden. 


2. A stumble by the loss of fuothold, or a striking 
-Of the foot against an object. 
>, 3. A failure ; a mistake. 
. Figuratively, a slight error arising from haste or in- 
Consideration. ‘ 
Harte. 


Enoch seeming trip, and ench digressive start. 
} 4. A brief journey, or a voyage; an excursion or 
aunt. 


I tovk a trip to London on the denth of the queen. Pope. 


5S. In navigation, a single board in plying to wind- 
ward. Cyc. 

} 6. Among farmers, a small flock of sheep, or a 
“small stock of them. [ Local.] Cyc. 
TRIP/AR-TITE, a. {Fr., from LU. tripartitus ; tres, 

three, and partitus, divided ; partior.] 

*® 1. Divided into three parts. In botany, a tripartite 

loaf is one which is divided into three parts down to 
the base, but not wholly separate. Martyn. 

2. Having three corrospunding parts or copizs ; as, 
indentureés fripartite. 

TRI-PAR-TI"TION, (-tish'un,) ». A division by 
} three, or the taking of a third part of any number or 
quantity. Cyc. 
TRIPE, n. [Fr. id.: Sp. tripa; It. trippa ; G. tripp + Russ. 
’ trebucha; W. tripa, from rhip, from rib, a streak or 
driblet. In Sp. tripe, Dan. trip, is shag, plush. This 
word is probably froin tearing, ripping, like strip.] 

-_ 1. Properly, the entrails; but in common usage, 
the large stomach of ruminating animals, prepared 

for food. 

f 2. In ludicrous language, the belly. 

RIP’E-DAL, a. [L. tres and pes.] 

Having three fcet. 

RIPE-MAN, 7. A man who eells tripe. Swift. 
TRI-PEN'NATE, 1. 7 
TRI-PIN'NATE, } % [L. tres and penna or pinna.] 
S In botany, a tripinnate leaf is a species of suprade- 

compound leaf, when a petiole has bipinnate leaves 
*' ranged on each side of it. Martyn, 
TRIPER/SON-AL, a. [L. tres and persona.] 

Consisting of three persons, Milton, 
TRI-PER-SON-AL'I-TY, ». The state of existing in 
three persons in one Godhead. Milton. 
Bt a. [Gr. rpecs, three, and zéra)oy, 
eaf, 
In botany, thrce-petaled ; having three petals or 
flower leaves. 
Ae ae, nm A large hammer used in 
orges. 
TRIPITANE, n. [Gr. rpecs and ary.) 
A mineral, spodinmene. Ure. 
TRIPH’THONG, (triffthong,) n [Gr rpecs, three, 
and $6+77, sound.] 
A coalitiun of three vowcls in one compound 
sound, or in one syllable, as in adieu, eye. 
TRIPH-THON’GAL, (trif-thong’gal,) a, Pertaining to 

a triphthong ; consisting of a triphthong. 
TRIPU'Y-LINE, (-lin,) rn. [Gr. tyes, threefold, and 

¢r\n, family, in allusion to its containing three 

phosphates. 

_ _Amineral of a grayish-green or bluish color, con- 
sist‘\g of the phosphates of iron, manganese, and 
lith.. : Dana. 


Johnson. 


SJTRE 


TRYO-LET, n. A stanza of eight lines, in which the | TRIPII/YL-LOUR, a. [Gr. rpers, three, and pvAdor, 


Jeat. 
He pears three-leaved ; having three leaves. 
TRIP'LE, (trip'l,) a. ([Fr., from L, triplex, triplus ; 
tres and plico, to fold. 
1. Threefuld ; consistimg of three united; as, 2 
triple knot ; a triple tie. 
z By thy triple shape as thou art seen, / Dryden. 


2. Treble ;‘three times repeated. [See Tresre.] 

Triple salt; in chemistry, a salt in which two bases 

are combined with one acid ; more properly regarded 
as a double salt. Brande, 

Trivle time, in music, is that in which each bar is 

divided into three measures or equal parts, as three 
minims, three crotchets, three quavers, &c. 

TRIP/LE, x. t. To treble; to make threefold, or 
thrice as much or as many. [Usually written 
Trerce.] Lee. 

TRIP’/LE-C€ROWN-ED, a. Taving three crowns. 

TRIP/LED, (trip'ld,) pp. Made threefold. 

TRIP/LE-HEAD-ED, a. Having three heads, 

TRIP/LET, n. [from triple] ‘Three of a kind, or 
three united. 

2, In poetry, three verses rhyming together. 
3. In music, three notes sung or played in the time 
of two. 

TRiP/LL-CATE, a. [L. triplicatus, triplico; tres and 
plico, tu Fuld.) 

Made thrice as much; threefold. 

Triplicate ratio is the ratio which cubes bear to 
each other. Cyc. 
TRIP’ LI-CATE, x. A third paper or thing correspond- 

ing tu two others of the same kind. 

TRIP/LLEATE-TERN’ATE, a. In botany, thrice 
ternate. The same as TritTERNATE, Whiicli see, 

TRIP-LI-EA/TION, x The act of trebling or making 
threefuld, or adding three together. Clanville. 

2. In the cic law, the same as surrejuinder in 
common law. 

TRI-PLIC’L-TY, (tri-plis’e-te,) n. [Fr. triplicité ; from 
L. tripler.] 

Trebleness; the state of being threefold. Watts. 

TRIP’LING, », Making threefold. 

TRIP/LITE, x. An imperfectly crystallized mineral, 
of a very dark-brown color, consisting of phosphoric 
acid and the oxyds of manganese and iron. Daza. 

TRIP/LY-RIB-BED, (-ribd,) a. [triple and rib.] In 
botany, having a pair of large nbs branching off from 
the main one above the base, as in the leaves of 
many species of sunflower. Smith. 

TRIP'-MAD-AM, x A plint. Mortimer. 

TRIPOD, x. [L, tripus, tripodis; Gr. rpttoos § rpets, 
three, and tovs, fuot.)} 

A bench, stool, or seat supported by three legs, on 
which the priest and sibyls in ancient times were 
pliced to render oracles, Pryden. Cyc. 

TRIP’O-LI, (trip’o-le,) n. In mineralogy, an earthy 
substance originally brought from Tripoli, used in 
polishing stones and metals. It has a dull, argilla- 
ceous appearance, but is nut compact. It has a fine, 
hard grain, but does not soften by water, or mix 
with it.. It is principally silica, and has been found 
to consist alinost wholly of the cast shells of micro- 
scopic animalcules. Dana. Cyc. 

TRIP’O-LINE, (lin,) a. Pertaining to tripoli. 

TRI POS, x.; pl. Triroszs. A tripos paper, which 
see. 

2. One who prepares a tripos paper. 

TRI’POS Pa/PER. x. At the university of Cambridge, 
England, a printed list of the successful candidates for 
mathematical honors, accompanied by a piece in 
Latin verse. There are two of these, designed to 
comimemorate the two Tripus days. The first con- 
tains the names of the wranglers and senior op- 
times, and the second the names of the junior op- 
times. The word tripos is supposed to refer to the 
three-legged stool, formerly used at the examinations 
for these honors, though some derive it from the 
three brackets formerly printed on the back of the 
paper. C. A. Bristed, 

Classical tripos examination; the final university 
examination for classical honors, optional to all who 
have taken the mathematical honors. 

C. A, Bristed. 

TRIP’PED, (tript,) pp. [from trip.] Supplanted. 

TRIP/PER, n. One who trips or supplants; one that 
walks nimbly. 

TRIP/PING, ppr. Supplanting; stumbling ; falling ; 
stepping nimbly. 


2. a Quick; nimble. Milton. 
TRIPPING, n. The act of tripping. \ 
2. A light dance. Milton. 


3. The loosing of an anchor from the ground by 
its cable or bnoy-rope, 
TRIP'PING-LY, adv. Nimbly; with a light, nimble, 
quick step ; with agility. f 
Sing and dance it tripping/y. 
Speak the speech tripping/ly on the tongue. Shak, 
TRIP’SIS, n. [Gr. rps, friction, the act of rub- 
bing, from rpc8w, to rub.] 
The process of rubbing and percussing the whole 
su~face of the body, and, at the same time, flexing 
aL. extending the limbs, and racking the joints, in 


Shek, 
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connection with the use of the het bath, which is, 
common in Egypt, Turkey, Greece, and Russia, in 
modern times, and which was practiced by the and 
cients, It is used in India without the bath. In) 
modern Greek, it is called tripsimon. It is also called 
SHaMPooING. ’ 
TRIP/TOTE, n. [Gr. roecs, three, and rrwors, case.] 
In grammar, 2 name or noun having three cases 
only. Clarke. + 
TRI-PO!DI-A-RY, a [{L. wipetess) 
Pertaining to dancing ; performed by dancing. 
Brown 
TRI-PO'DI-ATE, v. «. [L. tripudio.] : 
To dance. Cockeram. 
TRI-PU-DI-a/TION, x. [L. tripudio, to dance.] 
Act of daneing. Johnson. 
TRI-QUE/TROUS, a. [1 triquetrus, from triquetra, 
a triangle.] ‘ 
Three-sided ; having three plane sides. 
TRI-RA/DI-A-TED, a. [L. tres and radius.] 
Having three rays. 
TRIUREME, ». [L. triremis;.tres and remus.] 
A galley or vessel with three benches or ranks of 
oars on a side. Mitford. 
TRI-RHOM-BOID/AL, a. [tri and rhomboidal.] Hav- 
ing three rhombic faces or sides. 
TRI-SAC-RA-MENT-A‘RI-AN, n. [IL tres, three, 
and sacrament. | 
One of a religious sect who admit of three sacra- 
ments and ro more. 
TRIS-A’GI-ON, x. 
holy.] A 
A hymn in which the word holy is repeated three 
times. ull, Cyc. 
TRLSEOT’, v. t. [L. tres, three, and seco, to cut.] 
To cut or divide into three equal parts, Allen. 
TRI-SEETED, pp. Divided’into three equal parts. 
TRI-SEET'ING, ppr. Dividing into three equal parts. 
TRISEC TION, ». [L. tres and sectio, a cutting.) 
The division of a thing into three parts; particu- 
lurly, in geometry, the division of an angle into three 
equal parts. Hutton. 
TRI-SEP’ A-LOUS, a. In botany, having three sepals, 
or sinall bracts of a calyx. Decandolle. » 
TRIS-O€-TA-HE'DRON, a. [Gr. rpcs, three times, 
oxrw, eight, and :d)a, face.] 
A solid bounded by twenty-four equal faces, three 
corresponding to each face of an octahedron. Dana. 
v 
SN Seay i n. [Gr. rpéts and craw, to draw.] | 
In mechanics, a machine with three pulleys for 
raising creat weights. St Brande. 
TeESTES M‘OUS, a. [Gr.,Opers, three, and omeppa, 
seed. | ; : ? 
Three-seeded ; contalaihg three seeds; as, a tri- 
spermous capsule. K 
TRIST 


Encyc. 


Yeo | 
[Gr. rpets, three, and dys, 


TRISTIFYL, { a. [L. tristis, sad.] 
Sad; sorrowful ; gloomy. [JVvt used.] Shak, 
TRIST’FUL-LY, adv. Sadly. 
TRIS-TITIATE, (-tish‘ate,) ot [L. arteticie 
To mnke sad. Eivet used. ] a Weltham. 
TRI'SULE, xn. [L. ares) 
Something having three furrows. [Vot in use.] 
’ Brown. 


TRI-SULE/ATE, a. Having three furrows. — - 
TRIS-YL-LAB‘I€, i a, [from trisyllable.] Per- 
TRIS-YL-LAB/I€-AL, § taining toa trisyllable ; con- 
sisting of three syllables; as, a trisyllabic word or 
root. 
TRIS-YL/LA-BLE, 2. 
syllable.] F 
A word consisting of three syllables. 
TRITE, a. [L. tritus, from tero, to wear.] 
Worn out; common; used till so common as to 
have lost its novelty and interest ; as, a trite remark ;’ 
a trite subject. : \ Swift, 
TRITE’LY, adv. Inacommonmanner. “% 
TRITE/NESS, zn. Commodnness; staleness; a state 
of being worn out; as, the ériteness of an observa- 
tion or a subject. 
TRI-TERN‘ATE, a. [L. tres, three, and ternate.] 
Three times ternate ; applied to a petiole which 
separates into three, and is again divided at each 
point into three, and on each of these nine points 
bears three leafiets. 3 
TRI’/THE-ISM, n. [Fr. tritheisme; Gr. rpets, three, 
and 6¢0¢, God.] 
The opinion that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
are three beings or Gods, ‘ Murdock. , 
TRI'THE-IST, 2. One who believes tha¥ the three 
persons in the Godhead are three distinct beings or 
ods, - Murdock, / 
TRI-THE-IST'T€, a. Pertaining to tritheism. ; 
TRITHE-ITE, 2. A tritheist. , 
TRI/FHING, vr. [from three.] One of the divisions 
of the county of York, in England, which is divide 
into three parts. It is now cailed Rrpine. 
Blackstone. 
TRIT/I€-AL, a. [fromtrite.] Trite; common. [Vol 
im use. re 


TRIT/I€-AL-NESS, n. Triteness, [Not used.] 
Warton. 
TRI/TON, 2. In mythology, a fabled sea demi-god. 


[L. tres, three, and syllaba,. 
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‘wsupposed to be the trumpeter of Neptune. 
represented by poets and vuinters as hal€ man and 
half fish. © ‘i ; Cyc. 

2. According to,Linneus, a genmis of Morac 
comprehending only 
«avities of subinarine rocks in [taly. 

3. According to Cuvier, a genus of Batrachian rep- 
@iles, or aquatic salamanders, comprehending numer- 
ous Species. 

TRITONE, n. [L. tres and arene} 

In ynusic, a false concord, or dissonant interval, 

consisting of three tones, or of two tones and two 
. semitones. Cyc. 
@RI-TOX/YD, n. [Gr. rperos, third, and oryd.] 

In chemistry, a non-acid compound of one equiva- 
~ lent of a base, with three equivalents of oxygen. 
TRLT’Y-RA-BLE, a. ess Triturate.] Capable of 

being reduced to a fine powder by pounding, rub- 
_ bing, or grinding. Brown. 
PTRIT/U-RATE, v. t. [LL trituro, from tritus, tero, to 
Wear. 

To ar or grind toa very fine powder, and prop- 

erly to a finer powder than that made by pulveriza- 
+ ‘tion. 

TRIT’U-RA-TED, pp. or a. Reduced to a very fine 
powder. 4 
‘TRIT/U-RA-TING, ppr. Grinding or reducing to a 

' very fine powder. 

TRIT-U-RA'TION, n. The act of reducing to a fine 
powder by grinding. 

TRIT/URE, nx. A rubbing or grinding. Sega 

heyne, 

RI-TO'RI-UM, n. A vessel for separating liquors of. 
Gifferent densitics. 

TRIUUMPH,n. [Fr. triomphe; It. trionfo; Sp. triunfo; 
L. triumphus; Gr. $peapBi¢.J 

I. Among the ancient Rumans, a pompous cere- 
mony performed in honor of a victorious general. 
He was allowed to enter the city crowned with a 
wreath of laurel, bearing a scepter in one hand, and 
@ branch of laurel in the other, riding in a circular 
ehariot, of a peculiar form, drawn by four horses. He 
Was preceded hy the senate and magistrates, musi- 
«cians, the spoils, the captives in fetters, &c., and 
followed by his army on fuot in marching order. 
)The procession advanced in this manner to the Cap- 
ftoline bill, where sacrifices were offered and the vic- 
torious commander entertained with a public feast. 

The honor of a triumph was granted by the senate 
only to a dictator, consul, or pretor, and after a de- 
cisive victory or the complete subjugation. of a prov- 
ince. The ovation was an honor inferior toa triumph, 
, and less imposing in its ceremonies. Smith’s Det. 
2. State of being victorious. 
Hercules from Spain’ 


Arrived tn triumph, from Geryun slain, Dryden. 
3. Victory ; conquest. 
The vain coquettes the tnfling triumphs boast. Logie. 
4, Joy or exultation for success, 
Great triumph and rejoicing was in heaven. Milton. 


5. A card that takes all others; now written 
Trump. which see. 
TRIUMPH, >. i. To celebrate victory with pomp ; to 
rejoice for victory. 
How long shall the wicked triumph 7 — Ps, xciv. 
2. To obtain victory. 
There fix thy faith, and triumph o’er the world, 
Attired with atars, we shall forever sit 
Triumphing over death. 
3. To insult upon an advantage gained. 
Let not my enemics triumph over ine. — Ps, xxv. 
Borrow on all the pack ol you 
That triumph thus upon my misery. 
4. To be prosperous ; to flourish. 
Where commerce triumphed on the favoring gales. Trumbull. 
To triumph over; to succeed in overcoming ; to 
surmount; as, to triumph over all obstacles. 
PRLUMPHIAT, a. [Fr., from L, prempbalis} 
Pertaining to triumph; used in a triumph; as,a 
tr-umphal crown or car ; a triumphal arch, 
Pope, Swift. 
TRI-UMPH‘AL, xn. A token of victory. Milton. 
TRI-UMPH'ANT, a. [L. rileaoee 
: 1. Celebrating victory ; as, a triumphant chariot. 


« 


Rowe. 
“Milton, 


Shak. 


2 Rejoicing as for victory. 
Successful beyond hope te lead you forth 


Triumphant out of this infernal pit. Mitton, 
_3. Victorious ; graced with conquest, 

Bo shall it be In the charch triumphant, Perkins, 

Athena, war’s Giumphant maxi. Pope. 


4, Celebrating victory ; expressing joy for success ; 
as, a triumphant song. 

TRI-UMPH’/ANT-LY, adv. Inatriumphant manner; 
with the joy and exultation that proceeds from vic- 
tory or success. 

Through armed ranks triumphantly she drives, 
2. Victoriously ; with success. 

Triumphanily tread on thy country’s ruin. 
3. With insolént exultation. 


Glanyille 


South. 


He is | TRI’UMPH-ER, n. 


TRO 


One who triumphs or rejoices for 
victory ; one Who vanquishes, 

2. One who was honored with a triumph in Rome, 
Peacham. 


; one species, which inhaniis the } me T’UMPH-ING, ppr. Celebrating victory with pomp; 


vanquishing ; rejuicing for victory ; insulting on an 
advantage. E 

TRI-UM'VIR, n. ; pl. Trivau!/ vit or Trrum/virs. [L. 
tres, three, and vir, man. , 

One of three men united in office. The tri- 

_ umvirs (I. triumviri) of Rome were three men 
who jointly obtained the sovereign power in Rome. 
The first of these were Julius Cesar, Crassus, and 
Pompey. 

TRI-UM’VI-RATE, xn. A coalition of three mén; 
particularly, the union of three men who obtained 
the governinent of the Roman empire. 

2. Government by thrve men in coalition. 

TRI'UNE, (tri’yune,) a. [L. tres aud unus.] 

Three in one ; an epithet applied to God, to express 
the unity of the Godhead in a trinity of persons, 


Cyc. 

TRI-W/NI-TY, n. Trinity. 

TRI-VALV’U-LAR, a. Three-valved; having three 
valves. 

TRIV‘/ANT, n._ A truant. 

TRI-VERB’I-AL, a. [L. triverbium.] 

Triverbial days, in the Roman calendar, were ju- 
ridical or court ¢ tys, days allowed to the pretor for 
hearing causes; called also Dies Fasti. There were 
only twenty-eight in the year. Cyc. 

TRIV’/ET, n. <A three-legged stool. [See Trevet.] 

TRIV'I-AL, a. [Fr., from L. trivalis, probably from 
the Cr. rpt/sw, L. tero, trivi, to wear, or from trivium, 
a iighway.] 

1. Trifling; of little worth or importance; in- 
considerable ; as, a trivial subject ; a trivial affair. 

Dryden. Pope. 

2. Worthless ; vulgar. Roscommon, 

‘Trivial name ; in natural. history, the name for the 
species, Which added to the generic name forms the 
complete denomination of the plant; the specific 
name. Thus in Lathyrus aphaca, lathyrus is the 
generic name, and aphaca the trivial or specific name, 
and the two combined form the complete denoinina- 
tion of ,the plant. Linneus at first applied the 
phrase shecific name to the essential character of the 
species, now called the specific definition or difference ; 
but it is now applied svlely to the trivial name. 

Martyn. Cyc. 

TRIV-I-AL/I-TY, x. Trivialness. [Not much used.] 

TRIV’I-AL-LY, adv. Commonly ; vulgarly. 

2. Lightly ; inconsiderably ; in a trifling degree. 

TRIV’I-AL-NESS, rn. Commonness. 

2. Lightness; unimportance. 

TRIV'I-UM, ». [L.] The three arts of grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric. So the quadrivium was the 
four arts, music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy. 
These are the seven liberal sciences. Brande. 

TROAT, v.i. To cry, as a buck in rutting time. 


Dict. 
TROAT, n. 


Burton. 


The cry of a buck in rutting time. 
TRO/€AR, n. ‘[Fr. un trois quart, expressive of its 
triangular point. ] 

A surgical instrument for tapping dropsical persons 
and the like. 

TRO-€HA'IE, a, [Sce eats 

TRO-€HA‘IE-AL, consisting of troc 
chaic measure or verse. 

TRO-€HAN'TER, (-kan’ter,) n. (Gr. rpvxayrnp.] 

In anatomy, the trochanters aré two processes of 
the thigh-bone, at its upper end, called major and mi- 
nor, the major on the outside, and the minor on the 
inside, Coxe. Cyc. 

TRO/EHE, (trd/kz,) n. [Gr. rooyn, a wheel.] 

A fourm of medicine in acircular cake or tablet, or 
a stiff paste cut into proper portions and dried. It 
is made by mixing the medicine with sugar and mu- 
cilage, and is intet:ued to be gradually dissolved in 
the mouth and slowly swallowed, as a demulcent, 

TRO/CHEE, (tro’kee,) n. [L. trocheus; Gr. rpoxatos, 
from reexw. 

In verse, a foot of two syllables, the first long and 
the second short, 

TRO-CHIL‘IE, a2. Having power to draw out or turn 


In po. vy, 
Nees; as, tro- 


round, 
TRO-€HILIES, n. [Gr. rpoxtdra, from rpsxw; Le 
trochilus. 
The science of rotary motion. 
TROEIVI-LUS, | x. [L. trochilus: Gr. rooxtXos, from 
TRO’€HIL, TPSXW, to rin. } 
1. In zodlogy, the humming-bird or honey-sucker, 
a kind of beautiful little birds, natives of Scartaag 
Ce 
2. In architecture, a hollow ring round a column; 
called also Scotia, and by workmen the Saennnet 
YC. 
3, An aquatic bird, a swift runner, with long legs, 
which is said to get its meat out of the crocodiie’s 
mouth. Sir T. Herbert. 
4. A name given to the golden-crowned wren. 


Cyc. 
Shak, | TRO'CHINGS, (trd’kingz,) n. pl. The small branches 


on the top of a dcer’s head. Cyc. 


TRO ‘ 


TRO'CHISCH, (tro’kish,) n. [Gr TpovloKns.] 

A kind of tablet or lozenge. |See Trocue.] 

; Bacon. 
TROE€H’LE-A, (trok’-,) n. [L., a pulley, from Gr, 
Tpexyw, to run. ‘ 

A pulley-like cartilage, through which the tendon 

of the trochleary muscle passes. Core. Parr. 
TROCIW’LE-A-RY, a. [from L. trochlra.] 

Pertaining to the trochlea; as, tho crochleary mus 
cle, the superior oblique muscle of tle eye ; the troche 
leary nerve, the pathetic nerve, which goes to that 
muscle. Parr. 

TRO/CHOID, (trd/Koid,) n._ [Gr. tpoxos, L. trochus, 
from rpexw, to run, and erdos. 

In geometry, the curve described by any point ina 
wheel rolling straight forward on a level; a cycloid, 


Brande. 
TROD, pret. of Treav. 
TROD 
TROD'DEN, { pp. of Treap. 
TRODE, old pret. of Treap. 
TRODE, x. Tread; footing. [Obs.] Spenser. 


TROG’LO-DYTE, n. 
dvw, to enter. ] 
One dwelling in a subterraneous cave; applied by 
the ancients to certain tribes living far up the Nile. , 
TROLL, v. t. [G. trollen; W. troliaw, to troll, to roll ; 
troelli, to turn, wheel, or whirl; troell, a wheel,a 
reel; trol, ayoller. It is probably formed on roll.} 
To move in a circular direction ; to roll; to move 
volubly ; to turn; to drive about. 


They learn to roll the eye, and troll the tongue, 


TROLL, v. i. To roll; to run about; as, to troll in a 
coach and six, Swift. 
2. Among anglers, to fish, as for pikes, with a rod 
whose line runs on a wheel or pulley. Gay. Cyc.” 
TROLL’ED, pp. Rolled ; turned about. | 
TROLL’ING, ppr. Rolling; turning ; driving about; 
fishing with a rod and recl. 
TROL’LOP, n. [e. trolle ; from troll, strolling.] 
A stroller; a loiterer; a woman loosely dressed 3a 


(Gr. rpwyAn, & cavern, and 


Anon, 


slattern, Milton. 
TROL-LOP-EE’, n, Formerly a loose dress for fee 
males. [ Obs.] : Goldsmith. 


TROL/MY-DAMES,n. [Fr. trou-madame.]} 
The game of nine-holes. Shak. 

TROM’BONE, x. [It.] A deep-toned instrument of 
the trumpet kind, consisting of three tubes; the first, 
to which the mouth-piece is attached, and the third 
which terininates in a bell-shaped orifice, are place 
side by side ; tho middle tube is doubled, and slides 
into the other two like the tube of a telescope. By 
the slide of the tube it commands evcry semitone 
throughout its whole compass, and surpasses every 
other instrument in admitting, like the violin or. the 
voice, the introduction of the slide. E. 7. Fitch. 4 

TROMP, ». [See Trumret.] A blowing machine 
formed of a hollow tree, used in furnaces, 

TROMP'’IL, n. An aperture in a tromp. 

TRO’NA,n. A native sesquicarbonate of soda, found 
on the banks of the soda lakes of Sukena, in Af- 


rica. Brande, { 
TRO'NAGE, rn. Formerly, a toll or duty paid for 
weighing wool. Cyc. { 


TRO-NA/TOR, n. An officer in London whose bus 
ness was to weigh wool. 
TRON’€O, zn. [L. truncus,] 
A term, in Jtalian music, directing a note or sound 
to be cut short, or just uttered and then discontin- 


ucd. Cyc. | 
TRONE, x. A provincial word, in some parts of Kng~ 

land, for a small drain. yc. * 
eg ede n. Asteelyard. [Worth of England.] 
TRON/-WEIGIIT, n. A weight formerly used in 

Scotland. A pound in this weight varied from 21 to 


28 ounces avoirdupvis, Brande, 
TROOP, x. [Fr. troupe ; It. truppa; Sp. and Port. tro+ 
pa; Dan. and D. trop; G. trupp; Sw. tropp. The 
Gaelic trapan, a bunch or cluster, is probably the 
same word. The sense is, a crowd, or a moving 
crow d.] 
1. A collection of people ; a company ; a number ;' 


a multitude. Gen. xlix. 2 Sam. xxiii. Hos. vil, ~~ 
That which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of triends, a 
1 must not louk to have, Shak, 


2. A body of soldiers. But, applied to infantry, it 
is now used in the plural, troops: and this word signi= 
fies soldiers in general, whether more or less numer- 
ous, including infantry, cavalry, and artillery. We ap-' 
ply the word to a company, a regiment, or an army, 
The captain ordered his troops to halt; the colonel 
commanded his troops to wheel, and take a position 
on the flank ; the general ordered his troops to at- 
tack ; the troops of France amounted to 400,000 nen, 

3. Troop, in the singular ; a small body or company 
of cavalry, hight horse, or dragoons, commanded by 
@ captain. / 

4. A company of stage-players. Coze’s Russ. 

TROOP, v. i. Tocollect in numbers. 


Armies, at the call of trumpet, 


Troop to their standard. Milton. 
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TRO-POL/O-GY, n. [Gr. rporos, trope, and Aoyos, 3. Giving inconvenience to. I wish not to be 


~ 2. To march in a body. 


1 do not, as an enemy to pence, 


Troop in the thrungs of military men, Shak. 
3. To march in haste or in company. 
Shak. Chapman. 


£ 
NOOP'ER, n. A private or soldier in a body of cav- 
& alry ; a horse-soldier. : 
TROOP/ING, ppr. Moving together in a crowd, 
} marching in a body, = : 
TROPE, x. [L. tropus; Gr. rporns, from rpere:, to 
“turn; W. trova, a turn, a tropic; trovau. to turn.] 
\ In rhetoric, a word or expression used in a differ- 
ent sense from that which it properly signifies ; or a 
word changed from. its original signification to an- 
other, fur the sake of giving life or.emphasis to an 
idea; as when we call a stupid fellow an ass, or a 
shrewd man a fox. 
‘Tropes are chiefly of four kinds ; metaphor, meton- 
my, syneciochke, and irony. Some authors make fig- 
ures the genus, of which trope is a species ; others 
make them different things, defining trope to be a 
change of sense, and figure to be any ornament, ex- 
‘cept what becomes so by such change. 
TRO'PHI, vn. pl. [Gr. 7p 0s, one who feeds.] 
* Tn entomology, the parts employed in feeding. 
TRO'PUI-EZD, (trd'fid,) a. [from trophy.] Adorned 
\ with trophies. : 


Tho trophied arches, storied halls invade. 


~ 
TRO-PIG'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to the Grecian archi- 
tect Trophonius, or his cave, or his architecture, 
Dwight. 
TROPH’O-SPERM, n. cr. tpogos, one who feeds, a 
nurse, and c7eoya, seed. 

\ In botany, that part of the ovary from which the 
ovules arise. It is most commonly called PLacenta, 
sometimes SpenMarHone, and sometimes Recerta- 
exe of the seeds, Lindley. 

TRO'PHY, (tro’fe.) n. [L. tropeum; Gr. rpvmaciov; 

Fr. tropkée; Sp. and It. trofeo.] 

*. 1. Among the ancients, a pile of arms, taken from 
a vanquished enemy, raised on the field of battle by 
the conquerors, often placed on the trunk-of a tree, 
fixed on an elevation; also, the representation of 
such a pile in marble, on medals, and the like. 
Hence, 

2. Any thing taken and preserved as a memorial 
of victory ; ax arms, flags, standards, and the like, 
taken from an enemy. 

Around the posts hung helmets, darts, and spears, 

And capnve chiriots, axes, shields, and bars, 

And broken beaks of ships, the trophies of their wars, Dryden. 


Pope. 


3. In architecture, an ornament representing the 
stem of a tree, charged or encompassed with arms 
and military weapons, offensive and defensive. 

Cyc. 

4. Something that is evidence of victory ; aaa 
rial of conquest. Present every hearer to Christ as a 
trophy of grace. 

TRO’/PHY-MON-EY, (trd’fe-mun-ne,) x. A duty paid 
in England annually, by housckeepers, toward pro- 

- viding harness, druius, colors, &c., for the militia. 

, Cye. 

TROP'IC€, xn. [Fr. tropique; L. tropicus ; from che Gr. 

TpoTn, A turning ; TyeTw, to turn.] 

1. In astronomy, & name given to two parallels of 
Jatitude, one (the tropic of Cancer) heing 23° 28/ 
north of the equator, and the other (the tropic of 
Capricorn) being 23° 28’ south of the equator. They 
mark the point at which the sun turns again toward 
the equator from its utmast declination to the north 
or south, The space lying between the tropics is 
called the torrid zone. Olinsted. 
TROP‘IC-AL, a. Pertaining to the tropics; being 

within the tropics ; as, tropical climates ; tropical Jati- 

tudes ; trepical heat ; tropical winds. 

2. Inctdent to the tropics; as, tropical diseases, 

3. [from trope,] Figurative ; rhetorically changed 
from its proper or original sense. 

The foundation of iM dei is some anrlogy or similitude 


between the tro, or allusive part of the parablo and the 
thing mtended Ly it, | South, 


4 


- Tropical writing, or hieroglyphic, is such as repre- 
sents a thing by qualities which resemblo it. 


Warburton. 
TROP’I€-AL-LY, adv In a tropical or figurative 
|. manner. Enjield. 


TROP'I€E-AL-YEAR, n. The period occupied by 

\ the sun in passing from one tropic, or one equi- 
nox, to the other. On aceount of the precession of 
the equinoxes, it is 20 m. 20 s. shorter than the si- 
dereal year. Olmsted. 

TROP’I€-BIRD, (-burd,) n. An aquatic fow) of the 
genus Phwton, having very long wings and two long 
slender tail-feathers, found in or near the torrid zone. 


: Ed. Encyc. 
TRO'PIST, ». [from trope.] One who explains the 


Feriptures by tropes and figures of speech; one who | TROUB/LE-SOME, (trub'l-sum,) a. 


deals in tropes, 
TROP-O-LOG’I€-AL, a. [See Trororocy.] Varied 


by Pon nges: 3. changed from the original import of the 


discourse. } 
A rhetorical mode of epeech, including tropes, or 
change from the original import of the word. 
; ; Brown. 
TROSS/ERS, n. pl. Trowsers. [Wot used] [See 
TROWSERS. Shak. 
TROT, v. i. ([Fr. trotter; G. trotten, to trot, to tread ; 
It. trottare ; Sp. and Port. trotar; allied probably to 
tread and to strut. | : : 

1. To move faster than in walking, as a horse or 
other quadruped, by lifting one fore foot and the 
hind foot of the opposite side at the same time. Cyc. 

2. To walk or move fast; or to run. 

He that rises late mnat trot all day, and will scarcely overtake 

his business at night. Franklin, 

TROT, x. The pace of a horse or other quadruped, 
when he lifts one fore foot and the hind foot of the 
opposite side at the same time. This pace is the 
same as that of a walk, but more rapid. The trot is 
often a jolting, hard motion; but in some horses, it is 
as easy as the amble or pace, and has a more stately 
appearance, 

2. An old woman ; tn contempt. 

TROTH, n. [Sax. treothe; the old orthography of 
truth. See Trutu.] 

1. Belief; faith ; fidelity ; as, to plight one’s troth. 
[Obs] i Shak. 
ruth ; verity ; veracity ; as, in troth; by my 


2, 
trotk. [ Obs. 
TROTH’LESS, a. Faithless; treacherous. [ Obs.] 
Fairfar, 


TROTH’-PLIGHT, (-plite,) v. t To betroth or affi- 
ance. [ Obs. 
TROTH’-PLIGHT, 
affianced. [ Obs. ; 
TROTH’-PLIGHT,, (-plite,) n. The act of betrothing 
or plighting faith. 
TROTH/’-PLIGHT-ED, a. Having fidelity pledged. 
TRO'I’TER, 2. A beast that trots, or that usually 
trots. 
2. A sheep’s foot. 
TROT’TING, ppr. ora. 
fast, or running, 
TROU/BA-DOUR, x. [from Fr. trouver, to find.] 
One of a school of poets who flourished froin the 
eleventh to the latter end of the thirteenth century ; 
principally at Provence, in the south of France, and 
also in the north of Italy. Brande. 
TROUB’LE, (trub’l,) v. t. [Fr. troubler; It. turbare; 
Sp. and Port. turbar; L. turbo; Gaelic, treabhlaim, 
which seems to be connected with treabham, to plow, 
that is, to turn or to stir, W. torva, L. turba, a crowd, 
and perhaps trova,a turn; Gr. rprmw. The primary 
sense is, to turn or to stir, to whirl about, as in L. 
turbo, turbinis, a whirlwind. 
agitation, ena ap 
1.°To agitate; todisturb; to put into confused 
motion. 
God, looking forth, will trouble all his hoat. 
An angel went down at a certain season 
troubled the waver. — John v. 


2. To disturb ; to perplex. 


Never trouble’yourself about those faults which age will cure, 
Locke, 


(-plite,) a. Betrothed ; eens 


Moving With a trot ; walking 


Milton. 
Into the pool, and 


3. To afflict; to grieve ; to distress. 
Those that trouble me rejoice when I am moved, — Ps. xlil. 


‘ 4, ‘To busy ; to cause to be much engaged or anx- 
ous. 


Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about muy things. — 
Luke x. 
5 To tease ; to vex; to molest. 
The boy co troubles me, 
"Tis past enduring. 

6. To give occasion for labor to. 
you to deliver the letter. 
this affair, 

7. To sue for a debt, He wishes not to trouble his 
debtors, 

TROUB'LE, (trub/l,)7. Disturbance of mind; agita- 
tion; commotion of spirits; perplexity ; @.word of 
very extensive application, 

2. Affliction ; calamity. 

He shall deliver thee in six troubles, — Job v. 

Redeem Israel, O God, out of all his troubles, — Ps, xxv. 

3. Molestation ; inconvenience ; annoyance. 

Lest the fiend some new trouble raise, Milton, 

4. Uneasiness ; vexation. Jdilton. 

5. That which gives disturbance, annoyance, or 
vexation ; that which afflicts. 

TROUB/LED, (trub/id,) pp. or a, Disturbed 3 agi- 
tated 3, afflicted ; annoved; molested. 

TROUB'LER, (trub/ler,) rn. One who disturbs; one 
who afilicts or molests ; a disturber ; qs, a troubler of 
the peace. 


The rich troublere of the world’s repose, 


Shak. 


I will not crouble 
I will not trouble myself in 


Waller, 
C ‘ Giving trouble or 
disturbance ; molesting; annoying; vexatious, In 
warm climates, insects are very troublesome. 

2. Burdensome ; tiresome ; wearisome, 


My mother will never be troublesome to me, Popa, 


Hence the sense of 


troublesome as a guest, 
4. Teasing ; importunate ; as, a troublesome appli- 


cant. 5 
TROUB/LE-SOME-LY, (trub’tsum-le,) adv, In a 
manner or degree to give trouble ; vexatiously. 
TROUB’LE-SOME-NESS, (trub/I-sum-nes,) r. Vexa- 
tiousness ; the quality of giving trouble or of molest- 
ing. Bacon. 
2, Unsensonable intrusion ; importunity. 
TROUB/LE-STATE, 2. A disturber of the commu- 
nity. [JVot used.] : 
TROUB'LING, (trub’ling,) ppv. Disturbing; agitat 
ing; molesting ; antioying; afflicting. . : 
TROUB/LING, (trub/ling,) n The act of disturbing 
or putting in commotion. John v. 
2, The act of afilicting. 
TROUB’LOUS, (trub/lus,) 2. Agitated ; tumultuous 5 
full of commotion. 
A tall ship tossed In troubloue peas. Spenser. 
9, Full of trouble or disorder ; tumultuous; full of 
affliction. 


The strect shall be built again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times. — Dan. ix, 


TROUGH, (trawf,) [Sax. trog; D..and G. trog; Dan. 
trug ; It. truogo. 4 
I. A vessel hollow longitudinally, or a large log of 
piece of timber excavated ‘ongitudinally on the upper 
side ; used for various purposes. 4 


2. A tray. [This is the same ‘word dialectically 
altered. 
bo. pee 3 the rude boat of uncivilized men. 


Abbot. 

4. The channel that conveys water, as in mills. 

Trough of the sea; the space between two high 

waves. . : 

TROUL, for Trott. See Trorr. 

TROUNCE, (trouns,) v. t [Qu. Fr. trongon, trongon= 
ner. 
To punish, or to beat severely. (2 lew word.] 
TROUNC! ING, ppr. Beating severely. 
TROUNC/ING, n. A severe beating. ° 
TROUSE, (trowz,)n. [See Trowsens.] A kind of 
trowsers worn by children. 

TROU’SERS, zn. pl. Seo Trowsens. 

TROUS-SEAU', (troo-s6',) n. [Fr.] The collective 
lighter equipments of a lady when about to be mars 


riedy 

TROUT, nx. [Sex. truht ; Fr. truite ; It. trota ; D. truit; 
L. trutta; Sp. trucha. Trout is contracted from 
trocta. | 

A name applied to various fresh-water fishes of the 
genus Salmo, variegated with spots, and esteemed as 
most delicate food. & 

TROUT’-€6L-OR-ED, (-kul-lurd,) a. White with 
spots of black bay, or sorrel; as, a trout-colored 

‘ horse. ° 

TROUT'-FISH-ING, n 

TROUT’-STREAM, n. 
breed. 

TRO/VER, n. [Fr. trouver, It, trovare, to find; Sw. 
traffa, to hit; Dan. trefer, to meet with; tref, an ac. 
cident; D. and G. treffen, to meet, to hit. 

Trover is, properly, the finding of any thing, 
ee ae 

1. In law, the gaining possession of any goods, 
whether by finding or by AEG Means, A ; 

2. An action which a man has against another 
who has found or obtained possession of any of his 
goods, and who refuses to deliver them on demand. 
This is called an action of trover and conversion. In 
this case, the trover or finding is an immatérial fact ; 
but the plaintiff must prove his own property, and 
the passession and conversion of the goods by the 
defendant. ckstone, 

TROW, v. t. [Sax. treowian, treowan, to believe, to 
trust; G. trauen; Sw. tro; Dan. troer; contracted 
from_trogan, and coinciding with the root of truth. 
See True.] 

To believe ; to trust ; to think or suppose, [ Obs.} 

Spenser. Hooker. 

TROW is used in the imperative, as a word of inquiry. 
What means the fool, trow? ‘ 

TROW’EL, x. [Fr. truelle; L, trulla; D. troffel. Que 
D. and G. trefen, to hit, to strike, hence to put on.] 

1. A mason’s tool, used in spreading and dressing 
mortar, and breaking bricks to shape them, 

2. A gardener’s tool, somewhat like a trowel, made 
of iron and scooped ; used in taking up plants, and 
for other purposes, Ce 

TROW'EL-ED, a, Formed with a trowel; as, trow- 
eled stucco, i, e., stucco Jaid on and ready for the re- 
ception of paint, ‘ 

TROW'SERS;-n. pl. [Gaelic, triusan; Fr. trousse, a 

truss, a bundle; W. trws, & garment that covers; 

trouse, dress; trwsa, a truss, a packet; trwsiaw, to 
dress ; Gaelic, trusam, to gird or truss up. 

A loose garment worn by males, extending 7rom 
the waist to the knee or to the anklo, and ccvering 


the lower limbs, 
ROY, n, [Said to have been 
TROY'-WEIGHT, (-wite,)§ named from Tvoyes, in 
France, where it was first adopted in Europe. The 


The fishing for trouts. 
A stream in which trout 
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ounce is supposed to have been brought from 
Cairo during the crusades. Some persons, however, 
pay ee the original name was tru7.] 
he weight by which gold and silver, jowels, med- 
icines, &c., are weighed. In this weight, 20 grains 
=ascruple,3 scruples =a dram, 8 drams= an ounce, 
and 12 ounces=one poind. In weighing gold, sil- 
ver, &c., scruples and drams are not used, but the 
pennyweight, which is 24 grains, is employed in their 
stead ; the pennyweight is not used in weighing 
medicines. 
TRO’ANT, a. [Fr. truand. 


Idie ; wandering from ee loitering; as, a 


truunt boy. ' 
While truant Jove, io infant pride, 
Played burefoot on Olympus” side. Trumbull, 
TRO/’ANT, 2x. An idler; an idle boy. Dryden. 


TRO'ANT, v. 4 To idle away time; to loiter or be 
absent from employment. Shak. 
TRO'ANT-LY, ado. Like a truant; in idleness. 
TRO/ANT-SHIP, n. Idleness; neglect of employ- 
ment. Ascham. 
TRUBS, n. An herb. Ainsworth, 
TRUB/TAIL, z. A short, squat woman. [ Obs.] 
e Ainsworth. 
TROCE, 2. [Goth. triggwa: It. tregua; Norm. trewe; 
Ice. trigd; Cimbric, trugth: properly, a league or 
ct, from the rout of trick, to make fast, to fuld, See 

RUE. 

L i war, a suspension of arms by agreement of 
the commanders; a temporary cessation of hostili- 
Ties, cither for negotiation or other purpose. 

2. Intermission of action, pain, or contest; tempo- 
rary cessation ; short quiet. : 

. There he may find 

Truce to bis restless thoughts. — Mivton. 

TRUCE!-BREAK-ER, n. [truce and breaker.) One 

who violates a truce, covenant, or engagement. 2 

Tim. iii. 
TRUCH’MAN, zn. Aninterpreter. [See Dracoman.] 
TRU-CI-DA'TION, n. [L. trucido, to kill.] - 

The act of killing. ~ 

TRUCK, v. i. [Fr. troquer; Sp. and Port. trocar: al- 

lied probably to W. trwe, L. trochus, a round thing, 

Eng. truck ; Gr. rpoxys, Tpexw-] 

To exchange commodities; to barter. Our traders 
truck with the Indians, giving them whisky and trin- 
kets for skins. [Truck is now vulgar.] 

TRUCK, v.t. To exchange; to give in exchange; to 
barter ; as, to truck knives for gold dust. ee 
wift, 
TRUCK, x. Permutation ; exchange of commodities ; 
barter. : 

2. A small, wooden wheel, not bound with iron; 
a cylinder. 

3. A small wheel ; hence trucks, a low carriage for 
carrying goods, stone, &c., either on common roads 
oron railroads. Indeed, this kind of carriage is often 
called a truck, in the singular. 

4, A small, wooden cap, at the summit of a flag- 
staff or mast-head. 

Truck system; the practice of paying workmen in 
goods, instead of money. McCulloch, 

TROUCK’AGE, n. The practice of bartering a 
= ilton. 
TRUCK’ER, zn. One who traffics by exchange of 


goods, : 
TRUCK/ING, ppr. Exchanging goods; bartering. 
TRUCK’LE, (truk/],) n. A small wheel or caster. 
Hudibras, 
TRUCK’LE, v. i. [dim. of truck.] To yield or bend 
obsequiously to the will of another; to submit; to 
creep. Small states must truckle to large ones. 
Re'igion Itself 1a foreed to truckle with worldiy policy. Norris, 


TRUCK'LE-BED, n. [truckle and bed.] A bed that 
runs on wheels and may be pushed uuder another ; 
a trundle-bed. 

TRUCK'LING, ppr. Yielding obsequiously to the will 
of another, , 

TRO'CU-LENCE, x. [L. truculentia, from trix, fierce, 
suvage.] 

1, Savageness of manners ; ferocidusness. 
2. Terribleness of countenance. 
TRO’'CU-LENT, a. Fierce; savage; barbarous; as, 
the trucalent inhabitants of Scythia, Ray, 
2. Of a ferocious aspect. 
3. Cruel ; destructive ; as, a truculont Pees: 
‘arvey. 

TRO/CU-LENT-LY, adv, Fiercely ; destructively. 

TRUDGE, c. i. To travel on foot. The father rode ; 
the son trudged on behind. 

2, To travel or march with labor. 
And trudged to Rome upon mv naked feet. 


Dryden. 
TROE, (tri,) a. [Sax. treow, treowe, faithful, and, as 


_ @nonn, futh, trust ; Sw. tro, Dan. troo; G. trews D. 
trouw, trust, loyalty, fidelity, faith ; trouwen, to mar- 
ry ; Goth. triggus, faithful ; triggwa, a pact or league, 
a truce. This is the real orthography, coinciding with 
Sw. trygg, Dan. tryg, safe, secure, and W. trigiaw, 
to stay, to tarry, to dwell, that is, to stop, to set. The 
primary sense of the root is, to make close and fast, 
to or to stretch, strain, and thus make straight 
and close] 


1, Confurmable to fact; being in accordance with 
the actual state of things; as, a true relation or nur- 
ration ; a true history. A declaration is true, when 
it states the facts. In this sense, true is opposed to 
‘alse. 7 

2. Genuine; pure; real; not counterfeit, adulter- 
ated, or false; as, true balsam ; the true bark ; true 
love of country; a true Christian, 

The fue light which lighteth every man that cometh Into the 

world. —Jvhn i, 

3. Faithful ; steady in adhering to friends, to prom- 

ises, to a prince, or to the state; loyul; not false, 


fickle, or perfidious ; as, a true friend ; a true lover ; |’ 


aman true to his king, true to his country, true to 
his word ; a husband true to his wife; a wife true to 
her husband ; a servant true to his master ; an officer 
true to his charge. 

4, Free from falsehood ; as, a true witness, 

5. Honest; not fraudulent ; as, good men and true. 


If King Edward-be as true and just. Shak, 


6. Exact; right to precision ; conformable to a rule 
or pattern; as, a true copy; a true likeness of the 
original. 

7. Straight: right; as, a true line; the true course 
of a ship. 

8. Not false or pretended ; renl ; as, Christ was the 
true Messiah, 

9. Rightful; as, George IV. is the true king of 
England. . 

TROE’-BILL, x2. In law, these words are indorsed 
on a bill of indictment, when a grand jury are of 
opinion that there i3 sufficient cause fur putting the 
accused on trial, Bouvier. 

TRUE’-BLUE, a. An epithet applied to a person of 
inflexible honesty and fidelity ; from the true or Cov- 
entry blue, formerly celebrated for its unchanging 
color. Toone. Halliwell. 

TROE‘-BORN, a. [true and born.] Of genuine birth; 
having a right by birth to any title ; as, a true-born 


Englishman. Shak. 
TROE/-BRED, a. [true and bred.]- Of a genuine or 
right breed ; as, a true-bred beast. Dryden. 


2. Being of genuine breeding or education ; as, a 
true-bred gentleman. 

TROUE’-HEART’ED, a. [true and heart.] Being of a 
faithful heart ; honest; sincere; not faithless or de- 
ceitful ; as, a true-hearted friend. 

TROE’-HEART-ED-NESS, x. Fidelity ; loyalty ; sin- 
cerity. , 

TROE/-LOVE, ue ave n. One really beloved, 

2. A plant, the herb Paris. 

TROL/-LOVE/KNOT, (tri/luv’not,) zn. [Qu. is not 
this from the Dan. trolover, to betroth, to promise in 
marriage ; troe, true, and lover, to promise ; the knot 
of faithful promise or engagement. 

A knot composed of lines united with many imvo- 
lutions; the emblem of interwoven affection or en- 
gagements. 

TRUE/NESS, zn. Faithfulness; sincerity. 

2. Reality ; genuineness. 

3. Exactness 3 as, the truencss of a line. 
TROE’PEN-NY, zn. [true and penny.] A familiar 
plirase for an honest fellow. ‘acon. 
TROE'FLE, (trif'l,) ». [Fr. trugfe; Sp. trufa, deceit, 
imposition, and trufles; and if this vegetable is 
named frum its growth under ground, it accords with 

It. tragure, to deceive.] 

A subterraneous vegetable production, a kind of 
mushroom, of a fleshy, fungous structure and round- 
ish figure; on esculent substance, much esteemed. 
It is of the genus Tuber. Cyc. 

TROF/FLE-WORM, (trif’l-wurm,) 2. A worm found 
in truffles, the larva of a fly. Cyc. 

TRUG,n. Ahod. This isour Troucu and Tray ; the 
original pronunciation being retained in some parts 
of England. The word was also used formerly for a 
measure of wheat, as much, I suppose, as was car- 
ried in a trough ; three trugs making two bushels. 

TRO/ISM, n. [from true] An undoubted or self- 
evident truth, “a 

Trifing truisme clothed in great, swelling words of vanity. 

J ae SVE T. Basal. 


TRULL, nxn. [W. troliaz, to troll or roll, whence stroll ; 
or truliaw, to drill. Qu. Gr. parpvddA7.] 

A Jow, vagrant strumpet. 

TRUL-LI-ZA‘YVION, n. [L. trullisso.] 
The laying of strata of plaster with a trowel. 
TRO'LY, adv. [from true.] In fact; in deed ; in re- 
ality. 

2 According to truth; in agreement with fact; 
as, to sce things truly; the facts are truly repre- 
sented. : 

3. Sincerely ; honestly; really; faithfully , as, to 
be fruly attached to a lover; the citizens are truly 
loyal to their prince or their country. ’ 

4. Exactly; justly ; as, to estimate truly the weight 
of evidence. 

TRUMP, xn. ([It. tromba; 
Trumpet.) 

1. A trumpet ; a wind instrument of music ; a po- 
etical word used for Trumrrt. It is scldom used in 
prose, in common discourse, but is used in Scripture, 


Gaelic, trompa. Seo 


where it seems peculiarly appropriate to the grandeur 
of the subject. 

At the last ¢-ump; for the trumpet shall sound, and the deat 

shall be raled.—1 Cor, xv, 1 Theas, iv. 

2. [Contracted from triumph; It. trienfo, Fr. trv 
omphe.] A winning card; one of the suit of cared 
which takes any of the other suits, 

3. An old game with cards. - 

To put to the trumps; ) to reduce tothe last expe- 

od put on the trumps; dient, or to the utmoss 
exertion of power. 

TRUMP, »v.t. To take with a trump card. 

2. To obtrude; also, to deceive. [Fr. tromper.] 
[Wot in use.] 

To trump up; to devise ; to seek and collect from 
every quarter. 

TRUMP, v. i To blow a trumpet, Wicelif.. 

Sireul tag (trumpt,) pp. ‘aken with a trump 
card, 

TRUMP/ER®Y, xn. [Fr. tromperie.] 

1. Falsehood ; empty talk. Ralegh. 

2. Useless matter; things worn out and cast asida> 

aa is the sense of the word in New England.) 

TRUMPET, n. [It. tromba, trombetta: Sp. trompa; 
trompeta ; Fr. trompette; Gaelic, trompa, trompaid ; G. 
trampete; D. and Sw.trompet ; Dan. trompette ; Arm. 
trompett. The radical letters and the origin are not 
eee teen, 

1. A wind instrument of music, used chiefly in 
war and military exercises, It consists of a Jeng 
metallic tube, nearly in the form of a parabolic 
conoid, with a bill-shaped ovening at one end for the 
eniission of sound, 

Tle trumpet’s loud clangor : 
Excites us to arins. j Dryden. 

2. An instrument for conveying or receiving artic. 
ulate sounds with increased force, called in the fory 
mer case a Speakine Trumpet, and in the Jatter an 
Ear Trumren 

3. In the military style, a trumpeter. 

He wisely desired that a trumpet might be first sent for 2 pasby ~ 

Clarendon. *~ 

4, One who praises or propagates praise, or is thé 
instrument of propagating it. A great politician’ 
was pleased to be the trumpet of his praises, 

TRUMP'ET, v. t. To publish by sound of trumpet} 
also, to proclaim ; as, to trumpet good tidings. , ae! 

They did nothing but publish and trumpet all the reproaches they 

i 2 . Bacony 


could devise aguiyst the Lrish. . 

TRUMP’ET-€ALL, n. A call at the sound of tho 
trumpet. ae 

TRUMP’ET-ED, pp. 


TRUMP‘/ET-ER, x 


Sounded abroad ; proclaimed) 
One who sounds a trumpet, . 

: Dryden; 

2. One who proclaims, publishes, or denounces. 


These mew hre good irumpeiers, Bacon. 


3. A bird,a variety of the domestic pigeon. Also; 
a bird of South America, the agami, of the genus 
Psophia, about the size of the domestic fowl, and 
somewhat resembling both the pheasants and the 
cranes; so called from its uttering a hollow noise, 
like that of a trumpet. It is sometimes domesti-~ 
cated. P. Cyc. Ed, Encye, 
TRUMP/ET-FISH, n. A sea-fish, so named from its 
tubular muzzle, the Centriscus scolopax, called also 
the Sea Snrre. Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 4 
TRUMP/ET-FLOW-ER, x. A flower of the genus 
Bignonia, another of the genus Tecoma, and another 
still of the genus Lonicera. Cyc. | 
TRUMP’ET-HON’/EY-SUCK-LE, (-hun/ne-suk-l,) x 
A twining plant of the genus Caprifulium or Loni- 
cera, with trumpet-shaped flowers. Loudon. 
TRUMP’ET-ING, ppr. Blowing the trumpet; pro- 
claiming. 
TRUMP‘ET-SHELL, n. The name of a genus of 
univalvular shells, of the form of a trumpet, (Bucci- 


num, Linneus.) - Cye: 
TRUMP'ET~TONGU-ED, (-tungd,) a Having 6 
tongue vociferous as a trumpet. Shak. 


TRUMP’ING, ppr. Taking with a trump card, 
TRUMP’LIKE, a Resembling a trumpet. Chapman,” 
TRUNE'’AL, a2. Pertaining tothe trunk or body. *, 
TRUNC/ATE, v. t. [L. trunco, to cut off; VW. trygu, 
Arm. troucha; coinciding with Fr. trancher.] 
To cut off; to lop; to maim. me SA. 
TRUNC€/ATE, a. In bvtany, appearing ns if cut off dt 
the tip; ending in a transverse line ; as, a truncate 
leaf. Martyn, 
TRUN€/A-TED, pp. or a. Cut off ; cut short ; maimed, 
A truncated cone is one whose vertex is cut off by a 
plane parallel to its base. , 
2. In mineralogy, replaced by a plane equally in- 
clined to thie adjoining faces; as, a truncated edge. 


Dana. 
TRUN€!A-TING, ppr. Cutting off. \ 
TRUN-€A'TION, nz. The act of lopping or cutting 
off, ‘ 


2, A state of being truncated, 
3. In mineralogy, the replacement of an edge by a 
plane equally inslined to the adjoining ans 
“Dora. 


~. 
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TRU 


TRUN’CIEON, (trun’shun,) 2, [Fr. trongon, from 
" tronc, trunk, L. annus: 

1. A short staff; a club; a cudgel. 

2. A baton, or military staff of command. 


The marshal's truncheon nor the judge's robe. Shak, 


3. A name given to stout stems of trees, with the 
branches lopped off, to produce rapid growth. 
Gardner. 
TRUN’CHEON, (trun’/shun,) v, 4 To beat with a 
trnncheon ; to cudgel. 7 Shak. 
TRUN-CHEON-EER’, n. A person armed with a 
: truncheon. 
TRUN‘DLE, (trun’dl,) v. i [Sax. trendle; trendle, 
~any round body; Dan. and Sw. frind, round; W. 
trin, a circle, a round, a throne ; trdni, to rim; from 
the root of rundle, round.) 
1. To roll, as on little wheels; as, a bed trundles 
under another. 
2. To roll, as a hoop. 
TRUN’DLE, v.t. To roll, as a thing on little wheels; 
} as, to trundle a hed or a gun-carriage. 
TRUN/DLE, 2. A round body; a little wheel, or a 
! kind of low cart with small wooden wheels. 
TRUN'DLE-BED, z. A bed that is moved on trun- 
dies or little wheels; called also TruckLr-Bep. 
TRUN'DLED, pp. Rollod. 
TRUN’/DLE-HEAD, (trun/dl-hed,) n. 
that turns a mill-stone. 
TRUN'DLE-TAIL, n. 


The wheel 
A round tail ; a dog so called 


from his tail. Shak. 
TRUN'DLING, ppr. : Rolling, as a thing on little 
wheels. 
TRUNK, n. [Fr. tronc: It. troncone: Sp. tronco; L. 


truncus, from trunco,to cut off. The primitive Celtic 
avord of this family is in Fr. trancher, It. trinciare, 
Bp. trincar, trinchar. The 2 is not radical, for in 
Arm. the word is troucha, W. trygu.] 

1, The stem or body of a tree, severed from its 
woots, This is the proper sense of the word; but, 
Burprising as it may seem, it is used most impraper- 


iy to signify the stem of a standing tree or vegetable | 


$n general. Milton. Dryden 
2. The body of an animal without the limbs. 
Shak. 

3. The main body of any thing ; as, the trunk ofa 
Wein or of an artery, as distinct from the branches. 

' 4. The snout or proboscis of an elephant; the limb 
or instrument with which he feeds himself. 

5. The proboscis of an insect. [06s.] 

6. That segment of the body of an insect which 
is between the head and abdomen, and bears the 
organs of motion. 

7. In architecture, the shaft of a column. 

8. Along tube through which pellets of clay are 
blown. Ray. 

9. A box or chest covered with skin, for contain- 
ing clothes, &c. 

_ 10. A watercourse made of planks, and generally 
to conduct the water from the race to the water- 
wheel. 

Fire-trunks ; in fire-ships, wooden funnels fixed 
ander the shrouds, to convey or lead the flames to 

_ the masts and rigging. 
TRUNK, ~ t To lop off; to curtail; to truncate, 

Not in use, Spenser. 

TRUNK’ED, (trunkt,) pp. Cut off; curtalled. [Obs] 

2. a. Having a trunk. Howell, 

TRUNK’-HOSE, x. [trunk and hose.] Large breech- 
es formerly worn. Prior. 
TRUN’‘NION, (trun/yun,) 2. [Fr. t7ognon.] 

The trunnions of a piece of ordnance are two 
knobs which project from the opposite sides of a 
piece, whether gun, mortar, or howitzer, and serve 
to suppurt it on the cheeks of the carriage. 

Mar. Dict. 
TRUN‘NION-PLATE, zn. Tho trunnion-plates are two 
plates in guns having traveling carriages, mortars, 
and howitzers, which cover the uppor ‘parts of the 
side-pieces, and go under the trunnions, Cyc. 
TRUN/NION-RING, n. A ring on a cannon next be- 
fore the trunnions. 
TRU’SION, (tru’zhun,) n. [L. trudo.] 


The act of pushing or thrusting. Bentley. 


TRUSS, x. [Fr. treusse; Dan. trosse, a cord or rope; 
Sw. tross; W. trwsa, a truss, a packet. See Taow- 
SERS. 


1. hn @ general sense, 2 bundles as, a truss of hay 
prstraw. A truss of hay, in England, is half a hun- 
dred. A truss of straw is of different woights in dif- 
ferent places, : 

2 Ih eurgery,a bandage or apparatus used in cases 
of hernia, to keep up the reduced parte and hinder 
further protruxion, and for other purposes. Cyc. 

3. Among botanists, a truss or bunch isa tuft of 


TRU 


2, To skewer; to inake fast. 

To truss up; to strain, to make close or tight. 
TRUSS'/ED, (trust,) pp. Packed or bound closely. 
TRUSS/ING, ppr. Packing or binding closely. 
TRUST,2. [Dan. trést, consolation , trdster, to com- 

fort, that is, to strengthen ; mistr¥ster, to distrust, to 
discourage ; Sw. trdst, confidence, trust, consolation ; 
trista, to console; mistrésta, to distrust, to despair. 
The Saxon has trywsian, to trust, to obligate. Qu. 
Gr. Jaeow. 

1. Con ence; areliance or resting of the mind 
on the integrity, veracity, justice, friendship, or other 
sound principle of another person. 

He that putteth his trust in the Lord ehall ba safe. — Prov. xxix. 

2, He or that which is the ground of confidence. 

O Lord God, thou art my trust from my youth, — Pa. lxxL 

3. Charge received in confidence. 

Reward them well, if they observe their rust, Denham. 


4. That which is committed to one’s care Never 
violate a sacred trust. 
5, Confident opinion of any event. 
His truet was with th’ Eternal to be deemed 
Equal In strength. Milton. 
6. Credit given without exafmination ; as, to take 
opinions on trust. 
7. Credit on promise of payment, actual or im- 
plied ; as, to take or purchase goods on trust. 
8. Something cominitted to a person’s care for use 
or management, and for which an account must be 


rendered. Every man’s talents and advantages are |. 


a trust committed to him by his Maker, and for the 
use or employment of which he is accountable. 
9. Confidence ; special reliance on supposed hon- 


esty. 
10. State of him to whom something is intrusted. 
I serve him truly, that will put me In truest. Shak. 

11, Care; management. 1 Tum. vi. 

12, In lew, an estate, devised or granted in confi- 
dence that the devisee or grantee shall convey it, or 
dispose of the profits, at the will or for the benefit of 
another ; an estate held for the use of another. 

Blarkstone, 
TRUST, v. t. To place confidence in; to rely on. 
We can not trust those who have deceived us. 
He that trusts every one without reserve, will at last be deceived. 


ler. 
2. To believe; to credit. 
Trust me, you look well. Shak. 
3. To commit to the care of, in confidence. Trust 
your Maker with yourself and ali your concerns. 
4. To venture confidently. 
Fooled by thee, to trust thee from my side. Milton. 
5. To give credit to; to sell to upon credit, or in 
confidence of future payment. The merchants and 
manufacturers trust their customers annually with 
goods to the value of millions, 
It Js happler to be sometimes cheated, than not to éruet. 
Ra; . 

TRUST, v.i, Tobe confident of something present 

or future, 

I trust to come to you, an — 

We trust we aver Se ean noe on aa 

2. To be credulous ; to be won to confidence. 

Well, you may fear too far — 
Safer than trust too far. Shak. 

To trust in ; to confide in; to pace confidence in; 
to rely on; a use frequent in the Scriptures. 

Trust in the Lord, and do good, — Ps, xxxvil. 

oa shall be greatly ashamed that trust in graven Images, — 

Be le . 

To trust to; to depend on ; to have confidence in ; 
to rely on. 

The men of Israel — trusted to tho liers in walt. — Judges xx. 

TRUST’ED, pp. Confided in; relied on; depended 
on ; applied to persons, 

2. Sold on credit, as goods or property. 
3. Delivered in confidence to the care of another ; 
ns, letters or goods trusted to a carrier or bailee. 

TRUST-EE’, x. A person to whom property is legally 
committed in trust, to’be applied either for the ben- 
efit of specified individuals, or for public uzes, 

TRUST’ER, n. Ono who trusts or gives credit. 

TRUST’FUL, a. Faithful. 

TRUST’FUL-LY, adv. In a trustful manner, 

TRUST/FUL-NESS, x. Faithfulness. 

TRUST'I-LY, adv. [from trusty.] Faithfully ; hon- 
ebtly ; with fidelity. 

TRUST’I-NESS, n. [from trusty.] That quality of a 
person by which he deserves the confidence of oth- 
ers; fidelity; faithfulness; honesty; as, the truste 
ness of a servant. 


flowers fortaed at the top of tho main stalk or stem | TRUST/ING, ppr. Confiding in; giving credit 3 rely- 


of certain plants. 


ants 5 Cyc. ing on. 
4. In navigation, the rope used to keep the center TRUST ING-LY, adv. With trust or implicit confi- 


of a yard to the mast. Totten. 


deonco. 


5. In architecture, a framed assemblage of timbers | TRUST’LESS, a. Not worthy of trust; unfaithful. 


for fastening or binding a b 
roof, é&c, . g a beam, or for supporting a 


6. [See Trovsz.] 


TRUSS, v. t. To bind or pack close. Shak. 


Spenser. 
TRUST’/LESS-NESS, n. Unworthinecs of trust. 


TRUST’ WOR-FHI-NESS, (-wur-the-nes,) =, Quality | tried. 


of being trustworthy. 


TRY 


TRUST’WOR-EFHY, a. Worthy of trust or confi- 


dence. 


TRUST’Y, a That may be safely trusted; that Just- 


ly deserves confidence ; fitto be confided in; as,a 

trusty servant. Addison. 
2, That will not fail; strong; firm; as, a trusty 

sword. Spenser. 


TROTH, 2. [Sax. treowth, truth, and troth; G. treue; 


D. getrouwheid, fidelity, from trouw, trust, falih, 
fidelity, whence trouwen, to marry.] 

1. Conformity to fact or reality ; exact accordance 
with that which !s, or has been, or shall be. The 
truth of history constitutes its whole value. We re- 
ly on the truth of the scriptural prophecies. 

My mouth shall speak truth. — Prov. vill. 

Sanctlly them through thy (ruth; thy word Is truth. — John xvi, 

2. True state of facts or things. The duty of a 
court of justice isto discover the truth. Witnesses 
are sworn to declare the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but tho truth, 

3. Conformity of words to thoughts, which is called 
moral truth. 

Shall Truth fail to keep her word ? Milton, 


4, Veracity ; purlty from falsehood ; practice of 
speaking truth; habitual disposition to speak truth 5 
as when we say, a man is a man of truth. 

5. Correct opinion. Harte. 

6. Fidelity ; constancy. 

The thoughts of leasuro and 
The Gat gr an pledoss below. ia 
7. Tlonesty ; virtue. 


Jt must a} 
That malice bears ee 
8. Exactness ; conformity to rule. 
Plows, to go true, depend much on the truth of the iron work. 
{Not in use.} lortimer. 
9. Real fact or just principle; real state of things. 
There are innumerable truths with which we are not 
acquainted. 
10. Sincerity. 
God Is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him la 
spirit and in truth. —John lv. 
ll. The truth of God is his veracity and faithful- 
ness. Ps, 1xxi. 
Or his revealed will. 
I have walked In thy truth. — Ps, xxvi, 


12. Jesus Christ is called the truth. John xiv. 

13. 1t is sometimes used by way of concession. _ 

Bhe said, Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs. — Matt, 
xv. : \ 

That is, it is a truth; what you have said I admit 

to be true. 

Jn truth; in reality ; in fact. 

Of a truth; in reality ; certainly, 

To do truth, is to practice what God commanda, 

John iii. 

TROTH/FYL, a. Full of truth. Barrin, 
TROTH’FUL-LY, adv. In a truthful manner. 
TROTH/FUL-NESS, x. The state of being true, or 
the truth. 
TROTH’'LESS, a. Wanting truth; wanting reality 
2. Faithless. Fuller. 
TRUTH'LESS-NESS, 2. The state of being truthless. 
TROTH’-SPEAK-ING, @  Uttering truth. 
TROTH’-TELL-ER, zn. One who tells the truth. 
TRU-TI-NA/TION, xz. [L. trutina, a balance ; truti- 
nor, to weigh.] ; 
The act of weighing. ese used.] Brown. 
TRUT-TA'CEOUS, (-shus,) a, [from L. trutta, trout.] 
Pertaining to the trout ; as, fish of the fruttaceous 
genus, ° Dict. Nat. Hist. 
TRY,v:.i. [This word isfrom the root of Dan. trekker, 
to draw, or trykker, Sw. trycka, to press, to urge; 
trachta, to seek or strive to obtain; D. tragten, to 
endeavor; Dan. tragter, id. The primary sense of 
all these words is, to strain, to use effort, to stretch 
forward.] 

To exert strcngth; to endeavor; to make an effort ; 
to attempt. Try to learn ; try to lift a weight. The 
horses tried to draw the load. 

[ These phrases give the true sense.] 


TRY, v.t To examine; to make experiment on; to 
prove by experiment, 


Come, try upon yourselves what you have seenme. Shak. 
2. To experience; to have knowledge by expe- 


rience of. 
Dryden, 


Song. 


Shak, 


Or iry the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold, 
3. To prove by a test; as, to try weights and 
measures by a standard ; to try one’s opinions by the 
divine oracles, : 
4. To act upon as a test. 
The fire seven times fried this, Shak, 
5. To examine judicially by witnesses and the 
Principles of law ; as, causes ¢ried in court. : 
6. To essay ; to attempt. 
Let us try adventurous work, Aton, 


7. To purify; to refine; as, silver seven times 
8. To search carefully into, Ps. xi. 
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TUB 


TUF 


9. To use as means; as, to try remedies for a| TO’BU-LAR, a. [from L. tubus.] 


pas, train ; ; 
o strain ; as, to the eyes ; the literal sense 
Aphis eet try Yes 5 
i To try on; to put on a garment to.see if it fits the 
ron. 
To try tallow, &c., is to melt and separate it from 
the membranes, 
‘Yo try out; to pursue efforts till a decision is ob- 
tained. 
TRY'GON, xn, [Gr. revyav, a sort of fish. 
The name of a genus of fishes, to which the sting- 
_ Yay belongs. 
TRYING, ppr. Exerting strength; attempting. ~ 
2. Examining by searching or comparison with a 
test ; proving; using; straining, &c. 
3. a. Adapted to try, or put to severe trial. 
TRY’-SAIL, ». A sail used by a ship in a storm; 
literally, the strain-sail. 
TUB, 7. [D. tobbe: G. zuber; Gaelic, meat] 
1. An open wooden vessel formed with staves, 
heading, and hoops ; used for various domestic pur- 
poses, us for washing, for making cheese, &c. 
2. A state of salivation; so called because the 
patient was formerly sweated in atub. [JVvt in\use.] 
Shak. 
3. A certain quantity ; as, tub of tea, which is 
60 pounds ; a tub of camphor, from 56 to 80 pounds; 
a tub of vermilion, from 300 to 400 pounds. { Local.] 
Cy 


Ce 

4. A wooden vessel in which veqstables. are 

planted, for the sake of being movable and set in 
& house in cold ‘weather: 

. 5. Asinail cask. 

TUB, v. t. ‘I'o plant or set in a tub. 

TUB’BER, 2. In Cornwall, a mining instrument called 
in other places a Berte. The man who uses this 
tool is called Tusper-Man or Beet-Man. Cyc. 

TUB'BING, ppr. Setting in a tub. 

TUB’BY, c. [from tub.] Wanting elasticity of sound ; 
aterm in music. Percival, 

TOBE, x. [Fr. tube; L. tubus.] 

» J. Apipe; asiphon; acanal or conduit; a hollow 
cylinder, either of wood, metal, or glass, used for 
the conveyance of fluids, and for various other pur- 

es. 
2. A vessel of animal bod.es or plants, which con- 
veys a fluid or other substance.- 
3. In botany, the narraw, hollow part of a monopet- 
alous corol, by which it is fixed to the receptacle. 


4 Martyn. 
4. In artillery, an instrument of tin, used in quick 
’ firing. Cyc. 


TOBE, v. % To furnish with a tube; as, to tube a 
spring. Journ. of Science. 
TUB‘ED, pp. Furnished with a tube. 
TUBE/FORM, a. In the form of a tube. 
TU'BER, n. [L.] In botany, a knob in roots; a fleshy, 
rounded stem or root, usually containing starchy 
- Inatter, as the potato or arrow-root. 
Martyn. Loudon. 
TO'BER-€LE, (ti/ber-kl,) 2. [Fr. tubercule, from L. 
tuberculum, from tuber, a bunch.] 

1. A pimple; a smal! push, swelling, or tumor, on 
animal bodies. In cutaneous diseases, it is a small, 
hard, superficial tumor, circumscribed and perma- 
nent, or suppurating partially. A scrofulous or stru- 
mous tubercle is a tumor containing a curdy and 
often a little ichorous matter. Bateman, Tully. 

2. A little knob, like q pimple, on plants; a little 
knob or rough point on the leaves of some lichens, 


~ supposed to be the fructification. Martyn. 
TU-BER’€U-LAR, a. Full of knobs or tubercles, 
TU-BER’/€U-LOUS, Fourcroy. 


2. Affected with tubercles, Journ. of Science. 
TU-BER’€U-LATE,a. Having small knobs or tuber- 
cles, ag a plant. Ces 
TU-BER-IF’/ER-OUS, a, Producing or bearing tubers. 
TOBE/ROSE or TO/BER-OSE, n. [A corruption of 

L. tuberosa, knobby.] A plant with a tuberous root 
and a liliaceous flower ; the Polianthes tuberosa. 
TU-BER-OS'I-TY, 2. The state of being knobbed or 
protuberant. ~ 
TU'BER-OUS, a. [from L. tuber, a bunch. 

Knobbed. In botany, consisting of roundish, fleshy 
bodies, or tubers, connected into a bunch by inter- 
vening threads, as the roots of potatoes. Martyn. 

TUB’-FAST, n. An old mode of treatment for the 
venereal disease, by swedting in a close place or 

tub, and fasting. Warburton on Shak. 

TUB’-FISH, n. [tub and fish.] A species of Tngla 
‘or Gurnard, sometimes called the Fiyinc-Fiss. 


Cyc. 
TC’BILCORN, 2. [L. tubus and cornu. 

One of a family of ruminant animals having horns 
composed of a horny axis, covered with a horny 
sheath. Brande. 

TOB'ING, ppr. Furnishing with a tube. 
TO'BI-PORA, n. [tube and pore.] One of a genus of 
coral zouphytes, organ-pipe coral. The coral con- 
sists of a cluster of small tubes, and has a red color, 
TU’BI-PO-RITE, n. A fossil tubipore. 
TUB/-MAN,x. In the exchequer, a barrister co called. 
England. 
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Having the form of a tube or pipe ; consisting of a 

pipe ; fistular; as, a tubular snout; a tubular calyx. 
Martyn, 

TO’BU-LA-TED,) a. Made in the form of a small 
TO/BU-LOUS, tube. Fife. 

2. Furnished with a small tube; a8, a tubulated 


retort, 
TO/BULE,n, [L. oleh 
A small pipe or fistular body. Woodward. 
TO’BU-LI-FORM, a. Having the form of a small 


tube. Kirwan. 
TWBU-LOUS, a. Longitudinally hollow, 
2. Containing small tubes; composed wholly of 
tubulous florets; as, a tubulous compound flower 
3. In botany, having a bell-shaped border, with 
five reflex segments, rising from a wube; as, a tubu- 
lous floret. Martyn. 
TUCH, 2 A kind of marble. Herbert. 
TUCK, x. [Gaelic, tuca; W. twea; from the sense of 


cutting or thrusting, and the root of dock. The It. 
has stocco, and the Fr. estoc.] 
1. A long, narrow sword , a rapier. Halliwell, 
2. A kind of net. Carew. 


3. [from the verb following.] In a ship, the part 
where the ends of the bottom planks are collected 
under the stern. Cyc. 

4. A horizontal fold made in the garment, to ac- 
commodate it to the height of a growing person. 

Halliwell. 

5. A pull; alugging. See Tua, 

TUCK, »v. t. [In G, zucken signifies to stir, to stoop, to 
shnig. In some parts of England, this verb signifies 
to full, as cloth ; Ir, tucalamm.] 

J. To thrust or press in or together; to fold under ; 
i a into a narrower compass ; as, to tuck up a 
bed ; to tuck up a garment ; to tuck in the skirt of 
any thing. Addison. 

2. To inclose by pushing close around; as, to 


tuck a child into a bed. Locke. 
3. To full, as cloth. [Local.} 
TUCK, v. i. To contract; to draw together. [ot in 


use. ; Sharp. 
TUCK’A-HGOE, n. A cnricus vegetable of the South- 
ern States on the Atlantic, growing under the sur- 
face of the ground, like the truffle of Europe. Some- 
times called Inp1an Breap or inoran Loar. 
Farm. Encye. 
TUCK’ ED, (tukt,) pp. Pressed in or together. 
TUCK’/ER, z. A small piece of linen for shading the 


breast of women. Addison. 
2. A fuller, whence the name. [Local.] 
TUCK’ET, n. [It. tocato, a touch.] 
1. A slight flourish on a trumpet. Halliwell, 


2. [It. tocchetto.] A steak; a collop. 

TUCK’ET-S6-NANCE, nr. The sound of the tucket. 

Shak. 
eh aa ppr. Pressing under or together; foid- 
ng. 

TOE’/FALL, x A building with a sloping roof on one 
side only, England. 
TUESDAY, (tiize/dy,) x. [Sw. Tisdag; Dan. Tirs- 
dag; D. Dingsdag; G. Dingstag; Sax. Taesdeg or 
Tuesdeg, from Tig, Tiig, or Tuisco, the Mars of our 
ancestors, the deity that presided over combats, 
strife, and litigation. Hence Tuesday 13 court day, 
assize day ; the day for cumbat or commencing liti- 

gation. See Tuna. 

The third day of the week. 

TOU/FA,)2. [It. tufo, porous ground; Fr, tuf, soft 

TUFF, { gravel-stone or sandstone ; G. tof. 

1. A soft or porous stone formed by depositions 
from water, usualiy calcareous, 

2. A volcanic sand-rock, rather friable, formed of 
agglutinated, volcanic earth or scoria; also,a similar 
rock of trap or basaltic material. Dana. 

TU-FA’CEOUS, (ta-fa/shus,) c. Pertaining to tufa; 
consisting of tufa, or resembling it. 

TUFF,2. See Tura. 

TUF-FOON’, nN fA corruption of typhon.] _A violent 
tempest or tornado with thunder and lightning, fre- 
quent in the Chinese Sea and the Guif of Tonquin. 

TUFT, x [W. tof; Fr touffe, toupet; Sw. tofs; Sp. 
tupe, a tuft, tup*~, to press together , tupa, satiety.] 

1, A collection of smai! things in a knot or bunch, 
as, a tuft of flowers, a tuft of feathers; a tuft of 
grass or hair, A tuft of feathers forms the crest of a 
bird, den. Addison. 

2. A cluster; a clump, as, a tut of trees, a tuft 
of olives. Shak. 

3. In botany, a head of flowers, each elevated ona 
partial stalk and all forming together a dense, round- 
ish mass. lie word is sometimes applied to other 
collections, as little bundles of leaves, hairs, and the 
like. Cyc. 

TUFT, v.2. To separate into tufts, 

2. To adorn with tufts or with a tuft. Thomson. 

TUF-TAF’FE-TA, x. A villous kind of silk. [Vot 
m use. 

TUFTED, pp. or a. Adorned with a tuft, as, the 
tufted duck ; growing in a cuft or clusters, aa, a tufted 
prove. Milton. Pope. 

TUFT'-HUNT-ER, n. A cant term in the Englich 

universities fora hanger-on to noblemen and per- 


“TUM 


sons of quality. So called from the tuft in the cap of 
the latter. Halliwell. 
ae {NG, ppr. Separating into tufts; adorning witla 
ei ; 


tu 
TUFT’Y, a Abounding with tufts ; growing In clus~ 
ters, bushy. Thomson. 
TUG, v. t [Sax teogan, teon; G. zichen, to draw 
sug, atug; Fr. touer;L, duco. See Tow, to drag. 
1. To pull or draw with great effort todrag along 
with continyed exertion; to haul along. ; 
Roscommon. 


There sweat, there strain, tug the laborious oar. 
2. To pull, to pluck. 
To ease the prin, 
His tugged urs suffered with a strain, Hudibras. 


TUG, v. i To pull with great effort ; as, to tug at the 
oar ; to tug against the stream. : 
2. To labor; to strive, to struggle. 
They jong wrestled nnd strenuously tugged for their liberitys— 
[This ie not elegant.) Howe, 
TUG, n. [G. zug.] 
1, A pull with the utmost effort. 
At the tug he falls — 
Vast ruins come along. Dryden. 
2. ‘A sort of carrjage, used in some parts of Eng 
land for conveying bavins or fagots and other thirrs. 
sue 
3. A steam-vessel used to tow ships: a stenm tng. 
4, In some parts of New England, che traces cif % 
harness are cailed tuys. 
TUG’GED, pp. Pulled with great effort. 
gf UG’/GER, z One who tugs or pulls with great ef= 


fort. 

TUG/GING, ppr. Pulling or dragging with great exs 
ertion , hauling, 

TUG’GING, n. Laborious pulling. 

TUG/GING-LY, adv. With laborious pulling, 

. Baile. 

TU-I//TION, (ta-ish’un,) n. [L. turtio, from tueor, fa 
see, behold, protect, &c This verb is probably con= 
tracted from tugo, Ir. tueghim. If so, it coincides 
with the Dan tagt, education, tugter, vo vhastise, D> 
tugt, G. zucht. in this case, It cotncides*nearly with} 
L, duco, to lead ! 

1, Guardianship , superintending care over a young 
person , the particular watch and care of a tutor of 
guardian over his pupil or ward. 

2. More especially, instruction, the act or buafnesa 
of teaching the various branches of learning. tW@ 
place our children“under the preceptors of academies 
fur turtion. [This is now the common acceptation of Ua 
A ~ 

3. The money paid for imstruction, In our cole! 
leges, the turtion 1s from thirty co forty doliars a years 

TU-I''TION-A-RY, (-ish’un-,) q@ Pertaining w ta- 
ition, 

TO'LIP, nv. [Fr tulipe; L. tulipa; It. tulipano; Sy, 
tulipan; D. tulp; G. tulpe; Sw. tulpan; Daa. culil. 


an. 
4 A bulbous plant and a flower of the genus Tult;- 
of a great variety of colors, and much cunivated ‘8 
its beauty. 
TO-LIP-O-MA‘NI-A, 2. A violeat passion for the ac 4 
quisition or cultivation of tulips. P. Cute | 
TO’LIP-TREE, n. An American tree, growing to 8 
Jarge size, and bearing flowers resembling the tuirpy 
the Liriodendron Tulipifera, also called Ware 
woop. Lee 
TOLLE, nm. [Fr.] A kind of silk open work or lace 
TUL‘LI-AN, a. Belonging to Tully or Cicero. 
TUM’BLE, », é. [eer tumézan, to tumble, to dance z 
Sw. tumla, to fall, to cumble, Dan tumler, wo shake, 
toss, reel, tamblo, Fr, tomber, Sp tumbar, 0 cumble, 
roll, keel, a3 a ship, to chrow down, tumba, a tomb,a 
vault, a tumble or fall, L. ‘umutus, tumultus, tuneo ¢ 
It. tomare, to fall, tombulare, to tumble ; W twmp,a 
hillock , G taumeln, to reel. 

1. To roll; to rolt about by turning one way and 
the other ; as, a person in pain tumbles and cesses. 

: Shak. 

2, To fall, to come down suddenly and violeatly 5 
ag, to tumble from a scaffold. 

3. To rofidown, The stone of Sisyphas is said to 
have tumbled to the bottom, as soon as it was carried 
up the hill. Addivon. 

4. To play mountebank tricks by various libra« 
tions and movements of the body. Rowe. 

TUM’BLE, vt To turn over, co turn or throw 
about for examination or searching , sometimes witls 
over, as, to tumble over books or papers; to tumble 
over clothes, [To tumble over in thought, is not ele- 

nt. 

9, To disturb , to rumple ; as, to tumble a bed. 

To tumble oui, to throw or roll out; as, to tumble 
out casks from a store. 

To tumble down ; to throw down oarelessly. 


icke. 
TUM’BLE, xn. A fall. L’ Estrange. 
TUM’BLED, pp. Rolled; disturbed; rumpled; 


thrown down 
TUM/BLER, nz. One who tumbles; one who playa 
the tricks of a mountebank. Pope, < 


2. A large drinking glass. 
3. A variety of the domestic pigeon, so called trove 
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“his practice of tumbling or turning over in flight. It 
vis a short-bodied pigeon, of a plain color, black, blue, 
or white, Cyc. 

\ 4. A sort of dog,so called from his practice of tum- 

J bling before he attacks his pets ; Swan. 

TUMBLING, ppr. Rolling about; falling; disturb- 

ing; rumpling. #!%*, ' ' 7 
¢ Tumbling-home, ina ship, is the inclination of the 
‘top sides from u perpendicular, toward the center of 

‘the ship; or the part of a ship which falls inward 
{ above the extreme breadth. Cyc. Mur. Dict. 

AUM'BLING, n. The act of tumbling; the perform- 

v7 ances of a tumbler, , 

TUM'BLING-BAY, nx. In a canal, anoverfall ideas 

[ yee 

JUM'BREL, x. [Fr. tombereau, from tomber. See 

Tumacs.] . 
1. A ducking-stool for the punishment of scolds. 
2, A rough cart; adung-cart. Tusser. Tatler. 
3. A cart or carriage with two wheels, which ac- 
companies troops or artillery, for conveying the tools 
of pioneers, cartridges, and the like. 
UM’‘BRIL, n. A contrivance of the basket kind, or 

_a kind of cage of osiers, willows, &c., for keeping 
* hay and other food for sheep. Cyc. 

JTU-ME-FA€’TION, n. [L. tumefacio, to make tumid. 

See Tumip.] 
The act or process of swelling or rising into a tu- 
mor, a tumor; a swelling. 

TO'ME-FI-ED, (ti’me-fide,) pp. or a. [from tumefy.] 
Swelled : enlarged; as,a tumefied joint. Wiseman. 
TO'MEFY, v. t [L. tumefucio; tumidus, tumeo, and 

\ facio.] 

‘To swell, or cause to swell. 

(TO'ME-FY, v. i. To swell: to rise in a tumor. 
'TO'ME-FY-ING, ppr. Swelling; rising in a tumor. 
(TO'MID, a. [L. tumidus, from tumeo, to swell.] 
1. Being swelled, enlarged, or distended ; as, a tu- 
mid leg ; tumid fiesh. 
j 2, Protuberant; rising above the level. 
So high as heaved the tuznid hills, Milton. 


3. Swelling in sound or sense; pompous; puffy ; 
bombastic ; falsely sublime ; as, a tumid expression 5 

. a tumid style. Boyle. 

TO'MID-LY, ado. Ina swelling form. 

TO’ MID-NESS, 2. A swelling or swelled state, 
TO'MOR, x. ([L., from tumeo, to swell.) 

1. In surgery, a swelling ; a morbid enlargement 
of any part of the body ; a word of very comprehen- 
sive signification, 

» The morbid enlargement of a particular part, with- 

out being caused by inflammation. Parr. 

t Any swelling which arises from the growth of 

distinct superfluous parts or substances, which did 

-Not make any part of the original structure of the 

body, “or from a morbid increase in the. bulk of other 

| parts, which naturally and always existed in the hn- 
iman frame. x Cyc. 

ig The term tumor is limited, by Abernethy, to such 

swellings as arise from new productiuns, and in- 
cludes only the sarcomatous and encysted tumors, 
“ Parr. 

An encysted tumor is one which is formed in a 
membrane called a cyst, connected with the sur- 
rolnding parts hy the neighboring cellular substance, 
There are also fatty tumors, called lipomatous or adi- 
pose, (adipose sarcoma,) formed by an accumulation 
of fat in a limited extent of the cellular substance, 

» Cyc. 

2. Affected pomp ; bombast in langnage; anreniig 
words or expressions; false magnificence or sublin- 
ity. ie used. Wotton. 

'TO’MOR-ED, a. Distended ;. swelled. Junius. 

go hag a. Swelling; protubérant. Wotton. 

. 2. Vainly pompous; bombastic; as languag 
rue [Litdle used.]} : 3 B. ‘ete 
|TUMP, n. [Infra.] © 4 little hillock. 

TUMP, 2. [W. temp, around mass, a hillock; L. 

tumalus. Sce Tomr.] 

{n gardening, to form a mass of earth or a hillock 
round a plant; as, to tump teasel. [This English 
piirase 18 not used in America, but it answers nearly 

f toour Hinuine. See Hix.) 

‘TUMP’ED, (tumpt,) pp. Surrounded with a hillock 

* of earth. ; 

ee ee ppr. Raising a mass of earth round a 
plan 

‘TO’MU-LAR, a, [L. tumulus, a heap. 

Consisting in a heap ; formed or being in a heap or 


r 

© hillock. Pinkerton, 

TO" uu: Fy Aes %& Torwell. [NMotin i mee 
-MU-LOS‘L-TY, ». [Infra. lliness, 

TO’MU-LOUS, «. "[L. piece reg oeets ia 
Full of hills. Bailey. 


TO'MULT,n. [L. tumultus, a derivative, from tumeo 
to swell.] ; 
13 The commotion, disturbance, or agitation of a 
multitude, usualiy accompanied with great noise 
uproar, and confusion of voices. ’ 
What meaneth tho novse of this I= 
Till in loud tumust all whe Brace etre Pork: 
2. Violent commotion or Agitation, with confusion 
__ of sounds; as, the tumult of the clementa, Spectator. 
rr 
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3. Agitation ; high exuitement ; irregular or con- 
fused motion ; as, the tumult of the spirits or pas- 
sions. 

4. Bustle ; stir. 

TC'MULT, v. i. To make a fumult; to be in great 
commotion. - % Ailton. 
TU-MULT’U-A-RI-LY, ado {from tymultuary.] In} 

a tumuituary or disorderly manner. 

TU-MULT’U-A-RI-NESS, n. “Disorderly or tumultu- 
ous conduct ; turbulence; disposition to tumult. 

&. Charles. 

TU-MULT’U-A-BY, a. [Fr. tuenultuaire ; from L. tu- 
multus. : 

Je Dinsdaiy? pnienions confused ; as, a tw-; 
multuary conflict. &. Charles. 

2, Restless ; agitated ; unquiet. 

Men, who live without religion, live always in a tursultuary and 

restless state. Atterbury. 

TU-MULT'U-ATE, v. %_ [L. fumultuo.] 

To make atumult. [Wot used.] South. 

TU-MULT-U-A'TION, 2. Commotion; ifregular or 
disorderly inovement; as, the tumultuation of the 
parts of a fluid. * Boyle. 

TU-MULT’U-OUS, (-mait/yu-us,) a ([Fr. tumul- 
tueur. 

a Conaiteisa with tumult ; disorderly ; as, a tu- 
multuous conflict; a tumultuous retreat. 

2. Greatly agitated; irregular; noisy ; confused ; 
as, a tumultuous assembly.or reeeting. 

3. Agitated ; disturbed ; as, a tumultuous breast. 

4. Turbulent ; violent ; as, a tumultuous speech. 

5. Full of tumult and disorder; as, a tumultuous 
state or city. Sidacy. 
TU-MULT’U-OUS-LY, adv. In a disorderly man- 

ner; by a disorderly multitude, 

TU-MULT’U-OUS-NESS, nx. ‘The state of being tu- 
multuous ; disorder ; commotion, 

TO'MU-LUS, n. [L.] An artificial hillock raised 
over thase who were buried in ancient times. 
Hence tomb. 

TUN, x. [Sax. tunna, Sw. tunna, a cask ; Fr. tonze, 
tunncas; Ir. tonna; Arm, tonnel; Sp. and Port. tonel, 
tunelada; G. tonne; D. ton; W. tynell, a barrel or tun, 
This word seems to be from the. root of L. teneo, to 
hold, Gr. recve, to stretch, W. tyn, stretched, strained, 
tight, tyn@u, to strain, to tighten ; and this seems 
also to be the Sax. tun, a town: for this word signi- 
fies also a garden, evidently from inclosing, and a 
class, from collecting or holding.] 

1. In a gencral sense, a large cask; an oblong ves- 
sel bulging in the middle, like a pipe or puncheon, 
and girt with hoops. 
nes A certain measure for liquids, as for wine, oil, 

ce . 

3. A quantity of wine, consisting of two pipes or 
four hogsheads, or 252 gallons. In different coun- 
tries, the tun differs in quantity. 

4, In commerce, the, weight of twenty hundred 
gross, each hundred consisting of 112 Ihs. = 2240 ths. 
But by a law of Connecticut, passed June, 1827, 
gross weight is abolished, and a tun is the weight of 
2000 Ibs. It is also a practice in New York to sell by 
2000 Ibs. to the tun. : 

5. A certain weight by which the burden of a ship 
is estimated ; as, a ship of thrce hundred tuns, that 
is, a ship that will carry three hundred times two 
thousand weight. Forty-two cubic feet are allowed 
tog tun. ; 

6. A certain quantity of timber, consisting of forty 
solid feet, if round, or fifty-four feet, if square. 


' Cyc, 
7. Proverbially, a large quantity. Shak. 
8. In burlesque, a drunkard. Dryden. 


9. At the end of names, tun,.ton, or don, signifies 
town, village, or hill. 

TUN, ».t. To put into casks. Bacon, Boyle. 

TON'A-BLE, a. [from tuné.] Harmonious ; musical. 

And tunable as syivan pipe or song. Millon, 

2. That may he put in tune. 

TON’A-BLE-NESS, n. Harmony; melodiousness, 

TON’A-BLY, adv. Harmomously; musically. 

TUN’--BEL-LI-ED, a. . [tun and belly.] Having a 
largo, protuberant belly. Entick. 

TUN’-DISH, n. [tun and dixk.] A tunnel, 

TONE, n. [Fr. tun It. tuonoi D. toons W. ton; Ir. 
tuna; L. tonus. It is a different spelling of Tone, 
which see. ' 

1. A series of musical notes, in some particular 
measure, and consist:ng of a single series, for one 
voice or instrument, the effect of which isymelody , 
ora union of two or more series or parts t6 be sung 
or played in concert, the effect of which is harmony. 
Thus we say, a merry tune, a lively tune, a grave 
tune, a p-alm tune, a martial tune. 

2, Sound ; nute. Shak. 

3. Harmony ; order; concert of parts. 

A conunual parliament I thought would but keep the common 

weul in tune. K, Charles. 

4. The state of giving the proper sounds; as when 
we say, a harpsichord is in tune; that is, when the 
several chords are of that tension, that each gives 
its proper sound, and the sounds of all are at due in- 
tervals, both of tones and semitones, . 
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5 Proper state for use or application; right dispo 
sition; fit tempor or humor. The mind js not in 
tune for mirth. 

A child will lenen three times as frst when he Is in tune, as he 

will when he ts dragged to his task. Looke. 
TONE, v.t. To put into a state adapted to produce 
the proper sounds ; as, to tune a piano-forte ; to tune 
a violin. 


Tune your harps. Dryden, 
2, To sing with melody or harmony. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as yo flow 
Melatious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. Milton, 


So we say of birds, they tune their notes or lays. 
3. To put into a state proper fur any purpose, oF 
adnpted to produce a particular effect. [Little uged.) 


TONE, v.% To furm one sound toanother. [ Shak. 
While tuning to the waters’ fall, 
The smal! birds sang to her. Drayton) 


2, To utter inarticulate harmony with the voice; 
TON'ED, pp. Uttered melodiously ofharmonivously} 
pnt in order to produce the proper sounds. 
TUNE/FUL, a. Harmonious ; melodious; musical; 
as, tuneful notes ; tuneful birds, Milton. Dryden. 
TONE’FUE-LY, adv. Harmoniously ; musically. 
TONE’LESS, a. Unmusical ; unharmonious, 
2. Not employed in making music ; as. a tunclesé 
harp. 
TON/ER, n. One who tunes, Shak, 
2. One whose occupation is to tune musical instrud 
ments. > 
TUNG/STATE, n. A salt formed of tungstic acid an 
a hase. = a 
TUNG/STEN, x. [Sw. and Dan. tung, heavy, and 
sten, stone.] t 
1. A metal discovered by.D’Elhuyart, in 1781, It 
bas a grayish-wWhite color, and considerable luster, 
It is brittle, nearly as hard as steel, and Jess fusible 
than manganese. Its- specific gravity is near 17.6. 
When heated to redness in the open air, it takes fire,! 
and is converted into tungstic acid. It is sometimes 
called WoLFRamiuM, 
2. An obsolete name for the mineral tungstate 


lime. ; 

TUNG-STEN'I€, a. Pertaining to or procured from 
tungsten. Lbs} : 

TUNG'STI€ AC/ID, 2. An acid composed of one 
equivalent of the metal tungsten, and three equiva-' 
lents of oxygen. at 

TO'NI€, 2. [Fr. 
Bes # : 

1, An under garment worn by both sexes in ancient) 
Rome and the East, reaching to or below the knees.: 

Snuth’s Dict. 

2, In the Roman Catholic church, a long under gare, 
ment worn by the officiating clergy. Cyc. 

3. In anatomy, a membrane that covers or composes) 
some part or organ; as, the tunics or coats of the 
eye; the tunies of the stomach, or the membrenous: 
and muscular layers which compose it. Com. 

4, A natural covering; am integument; as, (Re 
tunic of a seed. 

TU'NIE€-A-RY, » [from tunic.] An animal of the 
molluscan tribe, enveloped with a double tunic. 

Kirby. 

TO'NI€-A-TED, a. In botany, covered with a tunic, 
or membranes ; coated, 

A tunicated bulb, is one composed of numerous een- 


tunique; L. tunica. See Town and) 


centric coats, as an onion. Martyn. 
TO'NI-€LE, (ta’ne-kl,) n. [from tunic.] A natural 
covering ; an integument, Ray. Bentley. 


TONING, pyr. Uttermg harmonioucly or meludi- 
ously ; putting in due order for making the proper 
sounds, 

TON/ING-FORK, n, A steel instrument consisting of 
two prongs and a handle; used for tuning instru-! 
ments, Bushy. 

TON/ING-HAM-MER, nz. A tool for tuning instru. 
ments of music. Busby. 

TUNK'ER, n. [G, tunken, to dip.] 

The Tunkers are a religious sect in Pennsylvania, 
of Gerinan origin, resembling the English Baptists, | 

TUN'NAGE, n. [from tun.] The amount of tuns 
that a ship will carry ; the content or burden of al! 
ship. A ship pays duty according to her tunnage, 

2. The duty charged on ships according to their 
burden, or the number of tuns at which they are’ 
rated. U. States’? Laws, 

3, A duty laid on liquors according to their mease 
ure. Cye. 

4. A duty paid to mariners by merchants for un 
Jonding their ships, after a rate by the tun. Ce 

5. The whole amount of shipping, estimuted by the 
tuns, 

TUN’NEL, 2. [Fr. tonnelle.] 

_1, A vessel with a broad mouth at one end, and a 
pipe or tube at the other, for conveying liquor into 
casks, bottles, &c. : 

2. The opening of a chimney for the passage of, 
smoke ; called generally a Funxen 

3. An artificial arch or passage for conducting 
canals or railroads under elevated ground, for tho 
formation of roads under rivers or canals, and the 
construction of sewers, drains, é&c. Hebert. 
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TON'NEL, v.t. To form like a tunnel; as, to tunnel | TUR'BU-LENT, a. [L. turbulentus, from turbo, to 


*\ fibrous plants into nests. Derham. 
2. To catch in a net called a tunnel-net. . 
“4 To form with net-work, Derham, 
4. To muke an opening or way for passage, 
through a hill, or mountain, or under a river. 
TUN‘NEL-ED, pp- Formed like a tunnel ; penetrat- 
¢ ed by an artificial opening for a passage. 
TUN’NEL-ING, ppr. Forming like a tunnel; pene- 
’ trating by a subterraneous passage. 
TUN'NEL-KILN, (-kil,) x. A lime-kiln in which coal 
is burnt, as distinguished from @ Fuame-Kixin, in 
Seihich, wood or peat is used. Cyc 
IUN'NEL-NET, 2. A net with a wide mouth as one 
end and narrow at the other. 
TUN'NEL-PIT, n. A shaft sunk from the top of he 
ground to the Lees of an intended tunnel, for draw- 
{ ing up the earth and stones. 
TUN'NING, ppr. Putting into casks. 
LUN'NY, n. [ft. tonno; Fr. thon; G. thunjisch ; 
uh ynnus.] 
v\ fish of the genus Thynnus, of the mackerel fami- 
Be Its formn is similar to that of the mackerel, but 
much larger, rounder, and with a shorter snout. It 
is one of the largest of fishes, tunnies weighing\1000 


pounds not being rare in the Mediterranean. The 
tunny is considered excellent food. 
TUP, nx Aram, [Local.] [ Jurdine’s Nat. Lid. 


TUP, v.t. (Gr. rotrw.] 
rie To but, as a ram. 


Nyssa. Some of the species are called Bracx-Gum, 
Sour-Gum, Gum-Trer, &c. Drayton. Mease. 
TUP’/-MAN, rn. A man who deals in tups. [ Local.] 
TUR’BAN, n. [Ar.] A hend-dress worn by the Ori- 
entals, cotisisting of a cap, and a sash, scarf, or 
shawl, usually of cotton or linen, artfully wound 
about "the cap, and sometimes hanging down the 
neck. Brande. 
; ae name is also applied to a head-dress worn by 
adies. 
& 2. In conchology, the whole set of whirls of aabe 
: ; yc. 
TUR’BAN-CROWN-ED, a. Crowned with a turban. 
West. Rev. 
ay BAN-ED; a. Wearing a turban ; as, a turbaned 
Tur Shak. 
TUR'BAN-SHELL, n. A popular name given to 
Echini, or sea-urchins, when deprived of their spines, 
from some resemblance to a turban. Dana, 
TUR/BAN-TOP, zx. A plant of the genus Helvella;a 
kind of fungus or mushroom. Cyc. 
TUR’BA-RY, n. [from turf: Latinized, posse 

1. In law, a right of digging turf on another man’s 
land. Common of turbary, is the liberty which a 
tenant enjoys of digging turf on the lord’s waste. 

2. The place where turf is dug. Cowel, 

TUR'BID, a. [L. turbidus, from turbo, to disturb, 
that is, to stir, to turn.] 

Properly, having the lees disturbed ; but in @ more 
general sense, muddy ; foul with extraneous matter ; 
thick, not clear; used of liquids of any kind ; as, turbid 
water ; turbid wine. Streams running on clay gen- 
erally appear to be turbid. This is often the case 
with the River Seine. 

ey, adv. Proudly ; haughtily ; ¢ Latinism. 


Not in use. Young. 
TOR'BID-NESS, n. Muddiness ; foulness. 
TUR-BILL’ION, (-bil/yun,) 2. [Fr. tourbillon.} 

A whirl ; a vortex. Spectator. 


TUR’BIN-ATE, a. [L. turbinatus, formed like a 
TUR’BIN-A-TED, | ae from turbo, turben, a top. 

1. In conchology, spiral, or wreathed conically from 

a larger base to a kind of apex; as, turbinated-shells. 


Cyc. 
2. In botany, shaped like a top or cone inverted ; 
Narrow at the base, and broad at the apex; as,a 


,turbinated germ, nectary, or pericarp. Lee. 
ae hall 2 Little used. | ’ 
TUR-BIN-A’/TION, n. The act of spinning or whirl- 
ing, as a top. < 
TUR'BIN-ITE, n. A petrified shell of the genus 
TUR’BITE, . | Turbo. [ Obsolete.] Cyc. Kirwan. 


TUR’BIT,n. A variety of the domestic pigeon, re- 
markable for its short beak; called by the Dutch 
kort-beak, short beak. Cyc. Ed, Encyc. 

2 The turbot. Cyc. 

TUR’BITH, xn. + An incorrect spelling of TunretH, 
which see. 

TUR/BOT, xn. [Fr.] A flat-fish of the genus Rhom- 
bus of Cuvier, (Pleuronectes, Linn.,) with a body 
nearly circular. It grows to the weight of twenty or 
thirty pe. and is much esteemed by epicures, 

TUR’/BU-LENCE \™ See Tursutent.] A dis- 

TUR/BU-LEN-CY, turbed state; tumult; confu- 
sion; as, the turbulence of the times; turbulence in 


political affairs. Milton. 
2. Disorder or tumult of the passions ; as, turbu- 
lence of mind. Dryden. 


3. Agitation; tumultuousness; as, turbulence of 


- wi 
4. Disposition to resist authority ; insubordination ; 
as, the turbulence of subjects. 


disturb. ] 
1, Bisturbed ; agitated; tumultuous; being in 
violent commotion ; as, the turbulent ovean. 


Calm region once, 
And full of peace, now tossed and turbulent, 
The turbulent mirth of wine. Dryden. 


2. Restless ; unquiet ; refractory ; disposed to in- 
subordination and disorder ; j as, turbulent spirits. 
3. Producing commotion. 


Whose beads thut turbulent liquor fills with fumes. Milton, 


TUR’BU-LENT-LY, adv. Tumultuously; with vio- 
lent agitation ; with refractoriness. 

TUR’CISM, a. The religion of the Turks, 

TU-REEN’, n. [Fr. terrine.] 

A vessel for holding soup. 

TURF, n. [Sax. tyrf; 'D. tury; G. and Sw. torf; Fr. 
tourbe; Ir. tarp, a clod. The word seems to signify 
a coliection, a mass, or perhaps an excrescence. | 

1. That'upper stratum of earth and vegetable 
mold, which is filled with the roots of grass and 
other sma!) plants, su as to adhere and form a kind 
of mat. This is otherwise called Swarp and Sop. 

2. Peat; a peculiar kind of blackish, fibrous, veg- 
etable, earthy substance, used as fuel.] 

[Dryden and Addison wrote Turrs, in the plural. 
But when turf or peat is cut into small pieces, the 
practice now is to call them Turves.] 

3. Race ground ; or horse-racing. 

The honors of the turf are all our own. Cowper. 


TURF, v.t. To cover with turf or sod ; as, to turf ao 
b: ink or the border of a terrace. 

TURF’-€LAD, a. Covered with turf. 

TURF’-COV-ER-ED, a. Covered with turf. Tooke. 

TURF’-DRAIN, ». A drain filled with turf or peat. 


Cyc. 
TURF’ED, (turft,) pp. 


Covered with turf or green 
TOURFEN, a. Made of turf; covered with turf. 
TULF’- HEDGE, n. A hedge or fence formed nig 
turf and plants of different kinds, 
TURF’-HOUSE, z. A house or shed formed of turf, 
common in the northern parts of Europe. 
Cyc. Tooke. 
TURF’I-NESS, x. [from turfy.] The state of abound- 
ing any turf, or of having | the consistence or qualities 
of tur 
TURF'ING, ppr. Covering with turf. 

TURF'ING, x. The operation of laying down turf, or 
covering with turf. 
TURF’ING-I-RON, n. 

turf. 
TURF’ING-SPADE, n. An instrument for under- 
cutting turf, when marked out by the plow. Cyc. 
TURE'- -MOSs, n. A tract of turfy, mossy, or boggy 
Jand. Cyc. 
TURF’-SPADE, n. A spade for cutting and digving 
turf, longer and narrower than the common spade. 


Cyc. 
TURF’Y, a. Abounding with turf. 
2. Having the qualities of turf. 
TUR'GENT, a. [L. turgens, from turgeo, to swell. 
Swolling ; tumid; rising into a tumor or puffy 
state ; as, when the humors are turgent. 


Gov, of the Tongue. 
TUR-GES/CENCE, 
TUR-GES'CEN.CY, | ™ [1 turgescens.] 
1. The act of awelling. 
2. The state of being swelled. Brown. 
3. Empty pompousness ; inflation ; bombast. 
TUR-GES'CENT, a. Swelling; growing big. 
TUR/GID, a. ike turgidus, from turgeo, to swell.] 
i: Swelled ; bloated ; ‘aiseaded beyond its AK 
urai state by some internal agent or expansive force. 


A bladder held by the fire grew turgid, Boyle. 


More generally, the word is applied to an enlarged 
part of the body ; as, a turgid limb. 

2. Swelling in style or language; vainly ostenta- 
tious; tumid ; pompous; inflated ; bombastic 7 as, a 
turgid style 5 a turgid manner of talking. Watts. 

TUR-GID‘T- TY, n. State of being swelled ; tumid- 
ness. 

TUR'GID-LY, adv. With swelling or empty pomp. 

TUR’ GID-NESS, n. A swelling or swelled state ofa 
thing ; distention beyond its natural state by some 
internal force or agent, as in a limb. 

2. Pompousness; inflated manner of writing or 
speaking; bombast; as, the turgidness of language 
or style. 

TU- Ri- O-NIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. turio, a shoot, and 
fero, to bear.] 

Ptod ucing shoots, Barton. 

TUR’KEY,n. [As this fowl was not brought from 
Turkey, it would he more correct to write the name 
“Tunky, as it is written in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 

A farge gallinaceous fowl, the Meleagris gallopavo. 
It is a native of America, and its flesh furnishes 
most delicious fuod. Wild turkeys abound in the 
forests of America, and domestic turkeys are bred in 
other countries, as wellasin America. There is an- 


Milton, 


An implement for paring off 


other species, the Meleagris oceHata, touund about the 
Bay of Honduras, 

TUR'KEY-BUZ’/ZARD, nm In America, a common 
species of vulture, having a distant resemblance tua 
turkey, and remarkable for its graceful dight in the 
Ingher regions of the air, It is the Cathartes aura, 


Haldemaws, 
TUR/KEY-RED, 2. “A fine, durable red, dyed with 
madder upon calico or woolen cloth. Brande, 


TUR'KEY-STONE, n. Another name of the oil- 
stone, from Turkey. 

TURK’ISI, a. Pertaining to the Turks 

TURK’ISH-LY, adv. [nthe manner of the Turks, 

TUR-KO18’, (-koiz! or-keez’,) n. [Fr. turquoise; from 
Turkey.] 

A mineral, called also Caraite, brought from Per- 
sia, of a peculiar bluish-green color, occurring ip reni- 
form misses, With a botryoidal surface. itis suscepti- 
ble of a high polish, and is used in jowelry, and when 
highly. colored is much esteemed asa gem. Dana, 

TURK’S’/-GAP, n. A plant of the genus Lilium ; and 
also of the genus Melocactus. 

TURK’S’-HEAD, (-hed,) 7. A name of plants of the 
gencra Mamnnillaria and Miclocactus, 

TURK’S/-TUR-BAN, xn. A plant of the genus Ra- 
nuncalus, 

TUR’LU-PINS, n. pl. In French ecclesiastical history, 
a nickname for the precursors of the reformation, 


corresponding to Lollards, &c. Brande, 
TURM, xn. [L. turma.] 
Atroop. [Wot English.] Milton. 
TUR’MA-LIN, x. An electric stone. [See Tourma- 
LIN, 
TUR'MER-I€, n. [It. turtumaglio. Thomson says, 


Sans. and Pers. zur, yellow, and mirich, pepper.] 

A medicinal root breught from the East Indies, the 
Curcuma longa. It is externally grayish, but inter- 
nally of a deep, lively yellow or safiron color. Ithas 
a sligh* aromatic smell, and a bitterish, slightly acrid 
taste. Jt is used for dyeing, and as a medicine. 
This name is sometimes given to the blood-rvot 
(Sanguinaria Canadensis) of America, and also to 
the Hydrastis Canadensis. Cyc. Bigelow. 

TUR-MOIL’, x. _ [I know not the origin of tints word ; 
but it is probably from the root of the L. turba, tur- 
bo, turma, or of turn.] 

Disturbance ; tumult ; 
molestation by tumult. 


There I'll rest, as after much turmoil 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium, 


TUR-MOIL’, v. t. To harass with commotion. 
It is her fatal :nisfortune — to be miserably tossed and turmoiled 


harassing labor; trouble; 


Shak, 


with these storiuns of affliction, Spenser, 

2. To disquiet ; to weary. Milton. 
TUR-MOIL’, v.i. To be disquieted ; to be in com- 

motion. Milton. 

TUR-MOIL/ED, pp. Harassed with commotions, 

TURN, vw. t (Sax. turnan, tyrnan; L, torno; Gr. 
topvow: Fr. tourner; Arm, turnein; It. torno, a 
wheel, L. turnus; torniare, to turn; tornare, to re- 


turn ; ‘torneare, tornire, to turn, to fence round, to 
tilt ; ‘torniamento, tournament ; Sp. torno, tornear; G. 
turnier, a tilt; Sw. tornera, to run tilt, Dan. turnerer ; 
W. turn, turn, from tur, a turning; Gaelic, turna, a 
spinning wheel ; turnoir, a turner. This is probably 


a degivative verb from the root of Ar. Be) daura, 
to turn. Class Dr, No. 3, and see No. - 13, 18, 
38 


J. To cause to move in a circular course; as, to 
turn a wheel; to turn a spindle ; to turn the body. 

2. To change or shift sides; to put the upper side 
downward, or ono side in the place of the other, It 
is said a hen turns her eggs often when sitting. 

3. To alter, as a position. 


Expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the ewuy of battle. Milton, 


. 4. To cause to preponderate ; to change the state 
of a balance; as, to turn the scale. Dryden. -| 
5. To bring the inside out; as, to turn a coat, 
6. To alter, as the posture of the body, or direction 
of the look. 


The monarch turns him to his royal guest. 
7. To form on a lathe ; to make round. 
8. To form ; to shape ; used in the participle; as, a 
“body finely turned. 
His limba now turned, Pope. 


9. To change; to transform; as, to turn evil to 


Pope. 


good ; to turn goods into money. 
Impationee turns an ague jato a fever. Taylor, 
I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahithophel Into foolishness, — 2 
Sam, xv. 


10. To metamorphose ; as, to turn a worm intoa 
winged insect. 

11. To alfer or change, as color; as, to turn green 
to blue. 

12, To change or alter in any manner; to nay 


13. To translate; as, to turn Greek into Englab. 
Who turne « Persian tale for half a crown, Pope. 
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14 To change, as the manner of writing; as, to 
turn prose into verse. 
, 15. To change, as from one opinion or party to an- 
Other ; a8, to turn one from atory to a whig; to turn 
a Mohammedan or a pagan to a Christian. 
. 16. To change in regard to inclinatjon or temper. 

* Turn thee frp, and have mercy on me. — Ps. xxv. 


17. To change or alter from one purpose or effect 
bo another. 
‘ God will make these evils the occasion of ter by turn- 
ie rina ce our advantage. ia sie fo 
18. To transfer. 
Therefore he slew him, and turned the kingdom to David. —1 
Chron, x. 


19. To cause to nauseate or loathe ; as, to turn the 
@tomach. 
20. To make giddy. 
Eastern priests in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the sun. Pope. 
2). To infatuate ; te make mad, wild, or enthusi- 
§stic ; as, to turn the brain. Addison. 
22. To change direction to or from any point; as, 
to turn the eyes to the heavens; to turn the eyes 
from a disgusting spectacle. 
23. ‘To direct by a change to a certain purpose or 
object ; to direct, as the inclination, thoughts, or 
mind, I have turned my mind to the subject. 


My thoughts ere turned on peace. Addison, 
24, To revolve ; to agitate in the mind. 
Turn those (deas about in your mind, Wats. 


25. To bend from a perpendicular direction ; as, to 
turn the edge of an instrument. 

26. To move from a direct course or straight line ; 
to cause to deviate ; a3, to turn a horse from the road, 
or a ship from her course. 

27. To apply by a change of use. 

‘When the passage is open, land wil! be turned most to cattle, 

Temple, 

28. To reverse. 


The Lord thy God will turn thy cwptivity, and have compassion 
on thee. — Deut. xxx. 

29. To keep passing and changing in the course of 
trade ; as, to turn money or stock two or three times 
in the year. 

30. To adapt the mind ; chiefly in the participle. 

Bo was perfectly well turned for trade. Addison. 

31 T- make acid; to sour; as, to turn cider or 
@ine; to turn milk. 

32. To persuade to renounce an opinion ; to dis- 
suade from a purpose, or cause to change sides, 
You can not turn a firm man. 

To turn aside ; to avert. 

To turn away; to dismiss from service ; to discard ; 
BS, to turn away a servant, 

2. To avert; as, to turn away wrath or evil. 

To turn back; to return ; as, to turn back goods to 
the seller. [ Little used. Shak. 

To turn down; to fold or double down. 

To turn in; to fold or gouble ; as, to turn*in the 
edge of cloth. 

0 turn off; to dismiss contemptuously ; as, to turn 
off a sycophant or parasite, 

2 To give over; to resign. We are not so wholly 
furned off from that reversion. 

3. To divert ; to deflect ; as, to turn of the thoughts 
from serious subjects. 

To be turned of ; to be advanced beyond ; as, to be 
turned of sixty-six. 

Zo turn out; to drive out; to expel; as, to turn a 
family out of doors, or out of the house. 

2. To put to pasture, as cattle or horses. 

To turn overs to change sides ; to roll over. 

- oe re transfer ; as, to turn over business to another 
and, 

- 3. To open and examine one leaf after another; 

as, to turn over a Concordance, Swift. 

4. To overset. 

To turn to; to have recourse to. 

Helvetiue's tables may Le turned fo on all occasions, Locke. 

To turn upon; to retort; to throw back ; as, to 

turn the arguments of an opponent upon himself. 
Atterbury, 

To turn the back; to flee ; to retreat. Ezod. xxiii. 

To turn the back upon; to quit with contempt ; to 

forsake. 

} To turn the die or dice; to change fortune. 

TURN, v.i. To move round; to have a circular mo- 
tion ; as, a wheel turns on its axis; & spindle turns 
on a pivot; a man turns on hia heel. 

2. To be directed. 

The understanding turns laward on Steelf, and reflects on ke own 

operations. Locks. 
%. To show regard by directing the look toward 
any thing. : 
Turn, ty monarch, turn this way; 


Do not refuso to hear. Dryden, 
4 To move the body round He turned to me 
with a smile, 
5. To move; to change posture, Let your body 


be af rest; do not turn in the least. 


~ 
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6. To deviate , as, to turn from the road or course. 
7. To alter, to be changed or transforined ; as, 
wood turns to stone; water turns to ice, one color 
turns to another. 
8. To become by change; as, the fur of certain 
animals turns in winter. 
Cygneta from gray turn white, Bacon. 


9. To change sides. A man in a fever — aie 
7) 
10. To change opinions or parties; as, to turn 
Christian or Mohammedan. 
1I. To change the mind or conduct. 
Turn from thy fierce wrath. — Ex. xxx, 


12. To change to acid; as, milk turns suddenly 
during a thunder-storm. 

13. To be brought eventually ; to result or termi- 
nate jn. This trade has not turned to much account 
or advantage. The application of steam turns to 
good account, both on land and water. 

14, To depend on for decision. 
turns on a single fact or point, 

15. T'o become giddy. 

I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn. 
16. To change a course of life; to repent. 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways, for why will ye die? — 
Ezek. xxxiit. 

17. To change the course or direction ; as, the tide 
turns. 

To turn about; to move the face to another quar- 
ter. 

To turn away ; to deviate. 

2. To depart from ; to forsake, 

To turn in; to bend inward. 

2. To enter for lodgings or entertainment. Gen, 


The question 


Shak. 


xix. 
3. To go to bed. 
To turn off: to be diverted; to deviate from a 
course. The road turns of to the left. 
To turn on or upon; to reply or retort, 
2. To depend on. 
To turn out ; to move from its place, as a bone. 
2. To bend outward ; to project. 
3. To rise from bed; also, to come abroad; to 
prove in the result. 
To turn over; to turn from side to side; to roll ; to 
tumble. 
2. To change sides or parties, 
To turn to+ to be directed ; as, the needle turns to 
the magnetic pole. 
To turn under ; to bend or be folded downward. 
To turn ms to bend or be doubled upward 
TURN, 2. he act of turning; movement or motion 
in a circular direction, whether horizontally, verti- 
¢ally, or otherwise ; a revolution ; as, the turn of a 
wheel. 
2. A winding; a meandering course; .a bend or 


bending ; as, the turn of a river. Addison. 
3. A walk to and fro. 
I will take a furn In your garden, Bryden. 


4, Change ; alteration ; vicissitude ; as, the turne 
and varieties of passions. Hooker. 
Too well the turns of mortal chance I know. Pope. 
5. Successive course. 
Nobleness and bounty — which virtues had their turns in the king’s 
nature. Bacon, 
6. Manner of proceeding; change of direction. 
This affair may take a different turz from that which 
we expect. 
7. Chance; hap; opportunity. 
Every one has a fair (urn to be as great as be pleases. Collier, 
8. Occasion ; incidental opportunity. 
An old dog, falling from his »: was loaded at every turn with 
blows and ee roa haes ssid PD uiscage 
9. Time at which, by successive vicissitudes, any 
ng is to be had or done. They take each other’s 
turn. 
His turn will come to Jaugh at you again. 


10. Action of kindness or malice. 
Thanks are half lost whon turns are delayed. Fuirfas, 
Some malicious natures place their delight {n doing, fil turne, 
"E£strange. 
1]. Reigning inclination or course. Religion is 
not to be adapted to the turn and fashion of the age. 
12, A step off the ladder at the gallows, Butler. 
13, Convenience ; occasion ; purpose; exigence; 
as, this will not serve his turn. 
Clarendon. Temple. 
14. Form; cast; shape; manner; in a literal or 
figurative sense ; as, the turn of thought; a man of 
a sprightly turr in conversation. . 


The turn of his thoughts and expression la unharmonious. 


Denham. 


Female virtues are of 1 domestic turn. 3 
The Roman poets, in their description of a beautiful man, often 
mention the (urn of his neck and arma, Addison, 


15, Manner of arranging words in a sentence, 
16. Change ; new position of things, Some evil 
kappens at every turn of affairs. ; 


TUR 


—+ 
17. Change of direction; as, the turn of the tide 
from flood to ebb. 
18. One round of a rope or cord. 
19, In mening, a pit sank in some part of a drift 


iC. 
20. Turn, or tourn, in law. The sheriff ’s turn is a 
court of record, held by the sheriff twice a year ia 
every hundred within his county, England. 
By turns; one after another; alternately. They 
assist each other by turns. 
2. At intervals, I 
They feel by turna tho bitter change. Milton. 


To take turns; to take each other’s place alter 
nately. 

TURN’-BENCH, n. [turn and bench] <A kind of 
jron lathe. WMozon. 
TURN’-€AP, 2. A chimney-top which turns rousd 
with the wind. Francis. 
TURN'€OAT, n. [turn and coat.] One who forsakes 
his party or principles. Shak. 

TURN'‘ED, pp. Moved in a circle; changed. 
TURN’ER, n. One whose occupation is to form 
things with a lathe; one who turns. 
TURN’ER-ITE, 2. A rare mineral, occurring in small 
crystals of a yellowish-brown coior, externally bril- 
liant and translucent. Phillips. 
It somewhat resembles sphene in its crystals, but 
differs from sphene in containing alumina, lime, mag- 
neésia, and a little fron, but no titanium. Dana. 
TURN’‘ER-Y,2. The art of forming solid substances 
into cylindrical or other forms by means of a lathe. 
a, Things made by a turner or in the lathe. 
TURN'ING, ppr. 
winding. 
TURN/ING, n. A winding; a bending course; flet- 
ure ; meander. 
2. Deviation from the way or proper course. 
3. Turnery, or the act of forming solid substances 
into various forms by means of a lathe. 
TURN‘ING-Nh_SS, 2. Quality of turning ; tergiver- 
sation. ce in use.] idney. 
TURN‘ING-POINT, n. The point which detides a 


case. 
TUR/NIP, x. [A compound of tur, round, and Sex. 
é, L, napus, a turnip.) 
he common name of two bulbous roots or plants, 
Brassica rapa and Brassica campestris, distinct spe< 
cies, both of great value for food. 

TURN’/KEY, 2. A person who has charge of the key# 
of a prison, for opening and fastening the doors. 

TURN'OUT, 7. [turn and out.) The act of coming 
forth ; a quitting of en:ployment. 

2. The place in a railway where cars turn out of 
the way ; applied also to an equipage. 

TURN’PIKE, n. [turn and pike.] Strictly, a frame 
consisting of two bars crossing each other at right 
angles, and turning on a post or pin, to hinder the 
passage of beasts, but admitting a person to pass be- 
tween the arms. 3 

2. A gate set across a road to stop travelers and 
carriages till toll is paid for keeping the road in re- 
air. 
- 3. A turnpike road. 

4, In military affairs, a beam filled with spikes to 
obstruct passage. Ce 
TUERN'PIKE, v. t. To form, as a road, in the manner 
of a turnpike road ; to throw the path of a road into 

a rounded form, — Med. Repos. Knowles. 

TURW/PIK-ED, (-pikt,) pp. Formed in the manner 
of a turnpike-road. 

TURN’PIKE-ROAD, x. A road on which turnpikes 
or toll-gates are established by law, and which are 
made and kept in repair by the toll collected from 
travelors or passengers who use the road, Cyc. 

TURN!-SERV-ING, n. [turn and serve,] The actor 
practice of serving one’s turn, or promoting private 
interest. Bacon. 

TURN’SICK, a, [turn and sick] Giddy. Bacon. 

TURN’/SOLE, n, [turn and L. sol, the sun. | 

A plant of the genus Heliotropium, so named be~ 
cause its flower is supposed to turn toward the sun 5 
the heliotrope, 

TURN'SPIT, xn. 
turns a spit. 


His lordship ls bis majeaty’s surnepis, Burke, 
2. 'A variety of the dog, so called from turning the 


spit. 

TURN/STILE, x. [turn and stile] <A revolving 
frame in‘ footpath, Gay. 
TURN‘STONE, zn. [turn and stone.] A bird, called the 

Sza-DotteRrst, of the genus Strepsilas. (Tringa ma- 
rinella, Linn.,) a little larger than an English black- 
bird. This bird takes its name from its practice of 

turping up small stones in search of mollusks, &c. 


P, Cyc. 
TURN!-TA-BLE, n. A large révolving gent for 
turning railroad cars, locomotives, &c., into a differ 
ent direction, | 


Moving in a circle; changing ; 


[turn and oepit.] 4 person who 


It is also called Tunn-Piatz. 


Buchanan. 
TUR’/PEN-TINE, vx. [L. terebinthina; Sp. and It. tre 


mentina; G. terpentin. I know not the origin of thie 
noe ES first syllable may coincide with the root 
of tar, 
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' An oleo-resinous substance, flowing naturally or 
) by incision from several species of trees, as from the 
| pine larch, fir,'pistucia, &e. Common turpentine is 
- of about the consistence of honev ; but there are sev- 

eral varietics.— ~ Cue. 

TUR/PEN-TINE-TREE, zn. A tree of the genus Pis- 

\ tacia, a native of the eastern cuatinent, which yields 
, turpentine, and produces not only its proper fruit, but 

a kind of horny substance which grows on the sur- 
face of its leaves. This is nn excrescence, the effect 
of the puncture of an-insect, and is produced in the 
snme manner as the galls of other plants. P. Cyc. 

TUR'PETH, xn, [L. turpetum; Gr. ronpzer.) 

The name of the root of Ipomea Turpethum, a 
plant of Ceylon, Malabar, and New Holland, which 
has a cathartic power. [t is sometimes called Vece- 
TasLe TuaPetH, to distinguish it from Minerau Ter- 


PETH. 
TUR’PETH-MIN’ER-AL, 2 A name applied to the 
diprotosulphate of mercury, a salt composed of two 
equivalents of the protoxyd of mercury and one 
eqnivalent of sulphuric acid. It is a good emetic. 
TUR’PI-TUDE, n. [Fr., fron L. turpitudo, from tur 
pis, foul, base. ; 
_ 1. Inherent baseness or vileness of principle in the 
‘ human heart; extreme depravity. 
2. Baseness or vileness of words or actions ; shame- 
ful wickedness, Son 
TUR’REL, x A tool used by cgopers. Sherwood. 
TUR/RET, nm. [L. turris.] 
1. A little tower; a small eminence or spire at- 
tached to a building and rising above it, 


And lift her turrets nearer 6 the sky. Pope. 


2. In the art of war, movable turrets, used formerly 
t by the Romans, were buildings of a square form, 
, consisting of ten or even twenty stories, and some- 
, times one hundred and twenty cubits high, usually 
moved on wheels. They were employed in ap- 
fronches to a fortified place, for carrying soldiers, 
engines, ladders, casting-bridges, and other necessa- 
ries, Smith’s Dict. Cye. 
TUR’RET-ED, a. Formod like a tower; as, a turret- 
ed Jamp. Bacon. 
2. Furnished with turrets, 
TUR’RIL-ITE, x. A fussil belonging to an extinct 
. genus of turreted chambered shells, allied to the am- 
’ monites, : Lyell. 
SUR/TLE, (tur't!,) m. [Sax. id. Fr. tourterclle; L, 
turtur ; Gaelic, turtuir; It. tortora, tortola, mateo 
ora a gallinaceous bird, the Coluinba Turtur, calle 
q also the Turtie-Dove and Turtie-Piczon. It isa 
\ wild species, frequenting the thicket parts of the 
! woods, and its note is plaintive and tender. 
; “ees Ed. Encye. 
hs The name sometimes given to the common tor- 
toise. 
‘ 3. The name given to the large sea-tortoise. Cyc. 
TUR/TLE-DOVE, (tur’tl-duv,) 2. A species of the 
genus Columba, celebrated for the constancy of its 
affection. - [See Torte.) 
TUR/TLE-SHELL, n. [turtle and shell.] A shell,a 
beautiful species of Murex ; also, tortuise-shell. 
TUS’/EAN, a. Pertaining to Tuscany in Italy ; an ep- 
ithet given to one of the orders of architecture, the 
most ancient and simple. 
TUS’€AN, rn. An inhabitant of Tuscany. 
TUSH; an exclamation indicating theck, rebuke, or 
contempt. Tush, tush! never tell me such a story 
TUSH, x. (Sax. tuz.] {as that ! 
A : 


touth. 
TUSK, n. [Sax. tuz. 
The long, pointed tooth of certain rapacious, car- 
nivorous, or fighting animals; as, the tusks of the 
boar. 


Furnished with tusks ; as, the 
tusky boar. Dryden. 


TUSK’ ED, (tuskt,) i a. 
A struggle; a conflict. [Vul- 


TUSK’Y, 
TUS’SLE, (tus’sl,) n. 


el Soe Touse.] 

Toss UCK, | n, A tuft of grass or twigs. [ Obs.] 

TUs/SOCK, cD. 

TUT ; an exclamation, used for checking or rebuking. 

TUT, x. Animperiul ensign of a golden globe with a 
cross on it. | 

Tut bargain; among miners, a bargain by the 
Jump. [Qu. L. totus.] AM ce 

TO'TEL-AGE, n. [from L, tutela, protection, from 
tueor, to defend.) 

1, Guandianship ; protection ; applicd to the person 

ecting ; as, the king’s right of seigniory and tute- 

re. Bacon, 
2 State of being under a guardian. 
thie CARY, { a, [L, tutclavis, supra.] 

Having the guardianship or charge of protecting a 
person or a thing; guardian ; protecting ; as, tutelary 
genii; tutelary goddessca, Temple. Dryden, 

TO’TE-NAG, n. Chinege copper, an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and nickel, 

2. A name given, in Indiq, to zinc or spelter. 

Brar.de, 
TO'TOR, x. [L., from tueor, to defend , Fr. tuteur ] 
Se - 


TWA 


1. In the civil law, a guardian ; one who has the 
charge of a child or pupil and his estate, 

2. One who has the care of instructing another in 
various branches or in any bronch of human learn- 
ing. Some gentlemen einploy a tutor to teach in 
their fumilies, others to attend a son in his travels. 

3. In English universities and colleges, an officer or 
member of some hall, who has the charge of hearing 
the lessons of the students, and otherwise giving 
them instruction in the sciences and various branches 
of learning. ‘ 

In the American colleges, tutors are graduates 
selected by the trustces, for the instruction of under- 
graduates of the three first years. They are usually 
officers of the institution, who have a share, with 
the president and professors, in the governinent of 
the students, 

TO/TOR, v. t. To teach ; to instruct. Shak. 

2. 'To treat with authority or severity. Addison, 

3. To correct. 

TO’TOR-AGE, n. In the civil law, guardianship ; the 
charge of a pupil and his estate. In France, tutorage 
does not expire till the pupil is twenty-five years of 
age. 

= The authority or solemnity of a tutor. [Little 
used. 

TO’TOR-ED, pp. Instructed ; corrected ; disciplined. 
TO’TOR ESS, x. A female tutor; an instructress ; a 
governess, More. 
TU-TO'RI-AL, a. Belongitig to or exercised by a 

tutor or instructor. 

TO/TOR-ING, ppr. 
ing, 

TO/TOR-ING, n, The act of instructing ; education. 

TD’TOR-SHIP, xn. Office ofatutor, ~ Hooker. 

2. The care of one who js unable to take care of 
himself. 

TO/TRIX, 2. 

TUT'SAN, 2 
pericum, 

TOUT'T?, (toot'te,) nm. [Tt., all; L. toti.] 

In Italian music, a direction fur all to play in full 
concert. 

TUT'TY, x. [It. tuzia+ Low L. tutia.] 

An impure protoxyd of zinc, collected from the 
chimneys of smelting furnaces, [t is said, also, to 
have been found native in Persia. Buchanan, 

TUZ, x. [Qu. touse.] A Jock or tuft of hair. [ot in 
use, Dryden. 

TWAD’DLE, (twod’dl,) v. % [Sax. twade.] 

To prate much in a weak and silly manner, like 

_ one whose faculties are decayed. 

TWAD’DLER, x One who prates in a weak and 
siJly manner, like one whose faculties are decayed. 
TWAD’DLING, xn. Silly talk, as of one whose facul- 

ties are decayed. 

TWAD'DY, tn. 
course, 

TWAIN, a. orn. [Sax. tmegen; Sw. tvenne; Dan. 
tvende, for tvegende, Whether two is contracted from 
twey, is not upparent, but we see in the Danish _toende 
the first syllable of twenty ; twen-tig, two tens.] 


Two. 
When old winter splits the rocks in twain, Dryden. 
[early obsolete in common discourse, but used in 
ootry and burlesque. ] . 
AITE, x. A fish, a species of shad, Alosa finta, 
found on the British coast. Yarrell, 
2. In old writers, Wood grubbed up and converted 


into arable Jand. [Zocal.] wou 
TWANG, vi [D. dang, Dan. tvang, Sw. trang, G. 

zwang, force, compulsion; G, zodngen, zwingen, D. 

dwingen, Sw. tvinga, Dan. tvinger, to constrain.) 

To sound with a quick, sharp noise; to make the 
sound of a string which is stretched and suddenly 
pulled ; as, the twanging bows. Philips. 

TWANG, v.t. To make to sound, as by pulling @ 
tense string and letting it go suddenly. Shak. 

Sound the tough horn, and twang the quivering string. Pope. 

TWANG, n. A sharp, quick sound; as, the twang of 
a bowstring ; a twang of the nose, Butler, 

2. An affected modulation of the voice; a kind of 

nasal sound, © 
He haa a twang in his discourse, Arbuthnot. 


TWANG/ING, ppr. Making a sharp sound. 


Tenching; directing; correct- 


A female guardian. Smollett. 
A plant, park-leaves, of the genus Hy- 
Lee. 


Idle trifling; insignificant dis- 


T 


2. a Contemptibly noisy. Shak, 
TWAN/'GLE, (twang’gl,) v i. Totwang. Shak, 
TWANK; a corruption of Twanca. ‘ddison. 
TWAN/KAY,n. Asortofgreentea. McCulloch. 


?TWAS ; a contraction of It was. : 
TWAT’TLE, (twot'tl,) v. i [G. schwatzen, with & 
different prefix. See Twitter. } 

To prate; to talk much and idly; to gabble; to 
chatter; as, a twattling gossip. L’ Estrange. 
TWAT’TLE, ov. t. To pet ; to make much of. cet 

Ose, 
TWAT!’TLING, ppr. or a. Prating; gabbling; chat- 
tering. 
TWAT’TLING, z.- The act of prating: idle talk. 


TWAY, for Twatr, two. [Not in use.] Spenser. 

TWAY'-BLADE, |x. [tway and blade.) A plant, 

TWY’-BLADE, Listera ovata, geowing in Brit- 
ain. 


TWI 


TWEAG,/v.t [Sax. twiccian, to twitch »G, 2zwicken t 
TWEAK,§ D. zwikken, It is radically the same 
word as Twitex, and of the same signification.? 
To twitch ; to pinch and pull with a sudden jerk j 

as, to tweag or tweak the nose. Shak, Swift. 


TWEAG, 2. Distress; a pinching condition. [ot 
in ae Arbuthnot. 
TWEE’DLE, (twé’dl,) v. t.: To bandle lightly ; used 
of awkward fiddling. [Q Addison. 


u. 

TWEEL, v. t. To weave sal multiplied leashes in 
the harness, by increasing the number of threads in 
each split of the reed, and the number of treddles, 
&c. ; to twill. Cyc. 

TWEER, xn. [Fr. tuyau.] 

In a smelting furnace, the point of the blast-pipe. 
It is sometimes written Twier or Tuver. : 

TWEBR’ZER-CASE, rn. A case fur carrying tweezers 

TWEE’ZERS, » pl. [This seems to be furmed on 
the root of vse, an instrument for pinching. 

Nippers ; small pincers used to pluck out hairs, 

TWELFTH,'@ (Sax. twelfta; Sw. tolfic; Dan. tolvte; 
D. twaalfde ; G. 28lfte.] 

The second aftcr the tenth; the ordinal of twelve. 

TWELFTH!-TIDE, x. [twelfth and tide.] The twelfth 
day after Christinas, or Epiphany ; called, also, 
Twetrtu-Day; so twelfth-night is the evening of 
Epiphany. Tusser. 

TWELVE, (twelv,) a [Sax. twelf: D. twaalf; Ge 
zwolf; Sw. tolf; Dan. tole, Qu. taco left after ten.) 

The sum of two and ten; twice six; a dozen, 
Twelve men compose a petit jury. 

TWELVE’MONTH, (twelv/inunth,) 2. [twelve and 
month.) A year which consists of twelve calendas 
months. 

TI shall laugh at this a twelvemonth hence, Shak. 
tBu plese oA n. [twelve and pence.] A shil« 
ing. 


TWELVE’PEN-NY, ¢. Sold for ashilling; worth @ 


shilling ; as, @ tewelvepenny gallery. dete 
TWELVE’SCORE, a. [twelce and score.] Twelve 
times twenty ; two hundred and forty. - Dryden. 


TWEN’TI-ETH, a. 
See Twenry.] 
The ordinal of twenty ; as, the twentieth year, 
ryden. 
TWEN’TY, a Sax. twenti, twentig; composed of 
twend, twenne, tioen, two, and Goth. tig, ten, Gr. dexay 
L. decem, W. deg. See Twarn.] 
1, Twice ten; as, twenty men ; twenty years. 
2. Proverbially, an indefinite number. 
Maxiniiiian, upon twenty respects, could not have seen she man, 
ALOT. 
TWEN’TY-FOLD, a. Twenty times as many. 
TWI'BIL, # [tzco and bil.] A kind of mattock, and 
a halbert, 
TWICE, adv. [from to.] Two times, 
He tuotce essayed to cast his son ia gold. Dryden, 
2. Doubly ; as, twice the sum. Te is twice as fortur 
nate as his neighbor. 
3. Twice is used in composition; as in twice-told, 
twice-born, tetce-planted, twice-conquered, 
TWID’‘LE, for Tweevur. See Twezpie. 
TWI/FAL-LOW, ov. t. [twi, two, and fallow.] To 
plow a second fime Jand that is fallowed. 
ph sceginiilras: pp. Piowed twice, as summer 
allow. 
TWI'FAL-LOW-ING, ppr. Plowing a second time. 
TWI/FAL-LOW-ING, n. The operation of plowing 
a second time, as fallow land, in preparing it for 


seed. 
[ 0bs.] 


[Sax. twentigtha, twentoguthas 


TWIFOLD, a. Twofold. Spenser. 
TWIG, x. [Sax. twig; D. twyg; G. mweig. Qu. la 
vigeo, with a prefix.] 

A small shoot or branch of a tree or other plant, of 
no definite length or size. 

The Britons hand boats made of willow tutgs, covered on the 

outside with hides, Ralegh, 
TWIG‘GEN, a. Made of twigs; wicker. Grew. 
TWIG/GY, a. Full of twigs; abounding with shoots. 
Evelyn, 
TWYLIGUT, (-lite,) 2. [Sax. tweon-leoht, doubtful 
light, from tweon, tweogan, to doubt, from twegen, 
two. 

1. The faint light which is reflected upon the 
earth after sunsct and before sunrise; crepusculat 
light, In latitudes remote from the equator, the 
twilight is of much longer duration than at and near 
the equator. 2s 

2. Dubigus or uncertain view ; as, the twilight of 
probability. ck, 

TWILIGHT, a. 


shaded. ~ 
O'er the twilight groves and dusky caves Pope, 


9, Seen or done by twilight. Milton. 
TWILL, ». t. To weave in ribs or ridges; to quill 
[See Quitt.] : 
TWILI/ED, pp. or a. Woven in ribs or ridges. 
TWILT, 2. Aquilt. [Local.] Gr 
TWIN, rn. [Sax. twinan, to twine ; from two,] 

1. One of two young produced at a birth by an an 
imal that ordinarily brings but one ; used mostly in 
the plural, twins; applied to the young of beasts, ae 
well as to human beings. 


Locke. 
Obscure ; imperfectly illuminated ; 


086, 
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TWI 


TWIi 


TYM 


A small, intermitted noise, as in 


9. The wicca pl.jya sign of the zodiac ; Gemini. 
Thomson. 
3. One very much resembling another. 
WIN, a. Noting one of two born ata birth ; as, a 
twin brother or sister. © e 
2. Very much resembling, - 
3. In botany, swelling = into two protuberances, 
Bs an anther or gern. Martyn. 
- 4. In mineralogy, a term ‘applied to a crystal com- 


fosed of two united crystals, and. 
IN,v. % Tobe born at the same birth. _ Shak. 
12. To bring two at once. Tusser. 
8. To be paired ; to be suited. Sandys. 
hae verb, is little used. . 
WIN, v. t To separate mtotwo parts. Chaucer, 


WIN/_BORN, a./ [twin and born.| Born at the same 
birth. 
WINE, v.t. [Sax. fomon’ D. twynen; Sw. tvinna; 
\Dan. toinder ; from tro.) . 
~ 1. To twist ; to wind, as one thread or cord around 
Qnother, or as any floxible substance around another 
body ; as, fine twined linen. Exod. xxxix. 

12. To unite closely ; to cling to; to embrace. 

3. To gird ; to wrap closely about. 

? Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, Pope. 


WINE,’ v.i. To unite closely or by interposition of 
parts. 


Friends now fast sworn, who twine In love. Shak. 
2. To wind; to bend; to make turns 
As rivers, though they bend and twine, Swift. 
3. To turn round ; 4s, her spindles twine. 
Chapman. 


TWINE, n. A strong thread composed of two or 
‘three smaller threads or strands twisted together, 
used for binding small parcels, and for sewing sails 
to their bolt-ropes, &c. Twine of a stronger kind 
is used for nets. 

2. A twist; a convolution; ,as Typhon’s snaky 
twine. Milton. 

3. Embrace; act of winding round. Philips. 
WIN'ED, pp. Twisted ; wound round. 

TWINGE, (twinj,) v. &  [Sw. tvinga, D. dwingen, 
Dan. teinger, G. zwingen, to constrain; but the 

“sense fa primarily to twitch. See aD ae Tweak, 
Twitcn.] 
1 1. To affect with a sharp, sudden pain; to tor- 
ment with pinching or sharp pains. 

The gnas twinged the lion till he made hiin tear himself, and #0 

he mustered him, L’Estronge. 
sy 2. To pinch; to tweak; to pull with a jerk; as, 
to twinge one by the ears and nose, Hudibras. 
SWINGE, (twinj,) v. % To have a sudden, sharp, 
\ local pain, like a twitch ; to suffer a keen, darting, 
oF shootittg pein; as, the side twinges. 
[This is the sense jn which this word is generally 
ae Within the limits of my acquaintance. ] 
TWINGE, (twinj,)n. A sudden, sharp pain; a dart- 
\ ing, local pain of momentary continuance ; as, a 
twinge in the arm or side. 
2.°A sharp rebuke of conscience. 
3. A pinch; a tweak ; as, a twinge of the ear. 
L’Estrange. 
TWING'ING, ppr. Suffering a sharp, local pain of 
short continuance; pinching with a sudden pull. 

TWING'ING, n. The act of pinching with a sudden 
twitch; 2 sudden, sharp, local pain. 

TWI IN/IXG, Ppre or a. Twisting; winding round ; 
uniting closely to; embracing. 

} 2.-In botany, ascending spirally around a branch, 
stem, or prop. Martyn. 
TWINK. See Twixexe. 
WINK’LE, (twink’l,) ». ¢ Sax. twinclian; most 
probably formed from wink, with the prefix eth, ed, 

or oth, like twit.) 

1. To sparkle ; to flash at intervals ; to shine with 
aM tremulous, intermitted light, or with a broken, 
serena Bent. The fixed stars twinkle ; the planets 

0 not, 


These stars do not twinkle, when viewed through telescopes that 


have large aportures. Newton 
To open and shut the eye by turns the 
aetibing owl. Giese 


3. To play irregularly ; as, her eyes will twinkle, 
* Donne, 
'WINK’/LE n. Asparkling ; a shining with in- 
TWINK'LING, termitted light; as, the twinkling 
“of the stars. 


2. A motion of the eye. Dryden. j 
3. A motion ; an instant; the time of a wink. 


Ia a moment, in ‘the twinkling ae eye, at the last tramp — the 
dead shnil be raised incorruptible, ek Cor. xv. . 


SWINK'LING, ppr. ora. Sparkling. 
(rwin’ -LIKE-NESS, n. Near resemblance, 
WIN’LING, n. pfen twin.) Atwin lamb. Tusser. 


ITWIN'NED, a. [from twin.] Produced at one birth, 
like twins; wnited, Milton. 


TWIN'NER, x. [from twin.] A breeder of crys! 


WIN’'TER, n. [two and winter. fs 
‘* ters old. [Local. if UR en two wi 
WIRE, v. i. To take shoft flights ; 


quiver; to twitter, [Wot in use.] Beaum. & Fi. 


to flutter; to | TWIT’TER, n. 


dwarlen: G. len ; 


‘TWIRL, (twurl,) v. 5 
‘ 2) rman coincides with: our 


formed on whirl. The 
vulgar quirb.} 


1’o move or turn round with rapidity; to whirl 


round. 
See ruddy maids, 
Some taught with dextrvus hand: to twirl the wheel, Dodeloy. 


‘ TWIRL, v. ¢, To revolve with velocity ; tobe whirled 


round. 
TWIRL, n. “A rapid, circular motion ; quick rotation. 

2, Twist ; ; convolution. . Woodward. 

TWIRL/ED, pp. Whirled round. 

TWYRL/ING, 7. Turning with velocity ; whirling. 

TWIST, v. t. [Sax. getwistun; D. twisten, to dispute, 
Bw. toista ; Dan. tvister, to dispute, to litigate ; G. 
zwist, a dispute. In gli the dialects except ours, this 
word is used figuratively, but it is remarkably ex- 
pressive,and well applied. 

1, To unite by winding one thread, strand, or oth- 
er flexible substance round another ; to form’ by con- 
volution, or winding separate things round each oth- 
er; as, to twist yarn orthread. So we say, to doulie 
and troist. 

2. To form into a thread from many fine filaments ; 
8, 6o twist wool or cotton. 

3. To contort ; to writhe ; a3, to twist a thing into 
a serpentine form. Pope. 

4. To wreathe ; to wind ; to encircle. 


Pillars of smoke twisted about with wreaths of fame. Burnet. 


5. To form ; to weave; as, to twist a story. Shak. 
6+ To unite by intertexture of parts; as, to twist 
bays with ivy. Waller. 
7. To unite ; to enter by winding; to insinuate ; 
as, avarice twists itself into all human concerns. 
8. To pervert; as, to twist a passage in on author. 
9. To turn from a straight line. 
TWIST, v.i, To be contorted or united by winding 
round ‘each other. Soine strands will twist more ea- 
sily than others. 

TWIST, ». A cord, thread, or any thing flexible 
formed by winding atrands or separate things fend 
each other. 

2. Acord; astring; a single cord. 
3. A contortion ; a writhe. 

4. A little roll of tobacco. 

5. Manner of twisting. 

6. Atwig. [Wot in use.] 

TWIST’ED, pp. or a. Formed by winding threads or 
strands round each other. 

TWIST’ER, 2». One that twists. 

2. The instrument of twisting. 

TWIST’ING, ppr. 


Addison. 
Arbuthnot. 


Wallis. 
Winding different strands or 
threads round each other; forming into a thread 
by twisting. 
TWIT, v. t. [Sax. othwitan, edwitan, etwitan, to re- 
proach, to uppeas a compound of ad, eth, or oth, 
and witan. he latter verb signifies to know, Eng. 
to wit, and also to impute, to ascribe, to prescribe or 
appoint, also to reproach; and with’ ge, a different 


We have in this 
word decisive evidence that the first letter, t, is 
fix, the remains of ath or oth, a word that probably 
coincides with the L. ad, to; and hence we may 
fairly infer that other words, in which ¢ precedes w, 
are also compound. That seme of them are so, ap- 

_pears evident from other circumstances. ] 

To repronch ; to upbraid ; as for some previous act. 
He twittted his friend of falsohood. ; 
‘With this these acoffers twifted the Christians, Tillotson. 

scp minds men of their errors, without twitiing them for what 

amiss. er 
TWITCH, v.t. [Sax. twiccian, See Twano,] 

To pull with a sudden jerk ; to pluck with a short, 
Guick motion; to snatch; as, to twitch one by the 
sleeve ; to twitch athing out of another’s hand; to 
twitch off clusters of grapes. 

TWITCH, n, A pull with a jerk; a short, sudden, 
quick pull; as, a twitch by the sleeve. 

2A short, spastic contraction of the fibers or mus- 
cles; as, a twitch in the side ; convulsive twitches, 


pre- 


L'£strange. 


Sha 
TWITCH’ED, (twitcht,) pp. Pulled with a jerk. 
TWITCH'ER, n. One that twitches, 
TWITCH!-GRASS, nm. Couch-grass; a species of 
grass which itis difficult to exterminate. This term 
is applied to various species of grass that are difficult 
to pull out of the ground. But qu. is not this worda 
corruption of QuitcH-Grass, or Quicn-Grass? 
TWITCH'ING, ppr.ora. Pulling with a jerk ; suffer- 
’ ing short spastic contractions. 
TWITCH/ING, n. The act of pulling with a jerk ; 
the act of suffering short spasmodic contractions. 
TWIT’TED, pp. Upbraided. 
be peas v.t ([D. seine Dan. quidrer ; Bw. 
quittra, 
1. To make a succession of small, tremulous, in- 
termitted noises ; as, the swallow twitters. wih 
2. To havea slight trembling of the ne 
, ” ae make the sound of a balf-suppreased laugh ; 
0 titter 


proaches [from twit.] One who twits or re- 


prefix, gewitan, to depart. The original verb then TWO’-SEED-ED, «, 
signifies to set, send, or throw. 


TWIT’TER, 2. 
half-suppressed Jaoughter; or the sound of 5 ewal 


ley. A slight trembling of the nerves. 

TWIT'TER-ING, ppr. or a. Uttering a succession of 

small, interru pee sounds, as in a half-suppressed 

lau gh, « or as a swaljlow.* 
TWIT’TING, Upbraiding ; reproaching. 
TWIT’T INGLY, edo. With upbraiding. Junius. 
TWIT’TLE-TWAT'TLE, (twit/tl-twot'tl,) n. Tattle; 

gabble. [Vulgar.] L’ Estrange 
*TWIXT ; a contraction of Betwixt, used In poetry. 
TWO, (too,) a. [Sax. toa 5 Goth. twa, tuai, twos; D. 


twee; G. zwei; Sw. tea; Ir. and Gaelic, da or doj 
Russ. tva, tvoe; Slav. dua; Sans. dui, oe Gipsy, 
dj: Hindoo, Ch. and Pers. du; L. duo; Gr. dvoj 
It. due; Sp. dos; Port. dous; Fr. deuz.] 
J. One and one. 7'wo similar horses used together 
are called a span, or a pair. 
2. Two is used in composition ; as, in to-legged. 
Man is a two-legged animal. 
In two; into two parts; as, cut in twe. 
TW06/-€AP-SUL-ED, (too’k ap-siild,) a, Bicapsular3 
havmg two distinct ‘capsules, 
TWO6'-CELL-ED, a. Bilocular; having two cells. 
TWO!-€LEFT, a. Bifid ; divided half way from cg 
border to the base into two segments. 
TW0O/-EDG-ED, (too’ejd,) a. Having two edges, = 
edges'on both sides ; ; 09, a two-edged sword. 
TW6/..F LOW-ER- ED, a Bearing two flowers at the 
end,asa eres 
TWO! FOL Pa and fold.] Two of the same 
kind, or two “ai rent things existing together; as, 


ee 


twofold nature ; a twofuld sense ; a twofuld argument. 
2, Double ; aa, twofold strength or desire. 
3. In botany f two and two together, growing from 
the sume place ; as, twofold ledves, lartyn. 

TWO/FOLD, adv. Doub ly ; in a double degree. Matt, 
xxiti. 

TW0’-FORK-ED, (too/forkt,) a. Dichotomous ; divid- 
ed into two parts soinewhat after the manner of 8 
fork. 

TW0O’-HAND-ED, a. Having two hands. 

2. Used with both hands; 3 83, 8 txn0-handed winds 
3. An epithet used as equivalent to Lancer, Stout, 
and Strona, Milton. 

TWO'-LEAV-ED, a. Diphyllous; having two diay 
tinct leaves. 

TWO'-LOB-ED, a. Bilobate; having two distinct 
lobes, 

TWO’-MAST-ED, a. Having two masts. 
TWO'-PART-ED, a. Bipartite; divided from the 
border to the base into two distinct parts. ! \ 

TWO/-PENCE, 2. A small coin. Shak. 

TWO'-PEN-NY, a. Of the value of two-pence. I" 

TWO!-PET-AL-ED a. Dipetalous ; having two per- 
fectly distinct petals, 

TWO/-PLY, a. [two and Fr. plier, L. plico.] « 

Double ; consisting of two thiceneesca, as cloth. 
In botany, dispermous; cong 
taining two eeeds, as a fruit; having two Sous 


Mart 
TW4£/-TIP-PED, (too’tipt,) 4. Bilabiate ; divided. in 
such a manner as to resemble the two lips when the 
* mouth is more or Jess open, 
TW6'-TONGU-ED, (too’tungd,) a. ne ee ; 
deceitful. Sa: 
piel ee a 


Te GHONTE, a, Pertaining to Tycho Brahe, or des- 
ignating his system of astronomy. Wilberforce. 
TYE, (ti,) v.t. [See Tix, the more usual orthography, 

and Tytno. ] 
To bind or fasten. 
TYE, 2. Aknot. [See Trz.] 
2. A bond; an obligation. 


Bivalvular, as’ a shell, pond or 


By the soit tye and sacred name of friend. Pope. 
3. In ships, a runner or short, thick rope. re 
TYER, xn. One who ties or unites, Fletcher, * 


TYGER. See Ticrn. 
ones per. [See Tim and Tyx.] Binding; fate 
ng. 
[As this participle must be written with y, it 
might be well to write the verb Trz,] 
TYKE, x. <A dog; or one as contemptible as a A { 


TYM/RAL, x. [Fr. timbale; It. taballo; Sp. timbah 
M is probably not radical. It is from beating, Gr. 
TUTTL»] 

A kind of kettle-drum. 


A tymbal’s sound were better than my volce, 


TYM’PAN,n [L. tympanum, See Tympat.] 
Among printers, a frame covered with parchment 

or cloth, on which the blank shects are put, in order 
to be laid on the form to be impressed. 

TYM-PAN-I/TES, 2.” In medicine, a flatulent disten- 
tion of the belly ; tympany. Cyc. 

TYM-PAN-IT‘I€, a. Relating to tympany or tym- 
panites ; affected with tympany or tympanites. 

TY M'PAN-IZE, v.i% To act the part of a drummer. - 


TYM'PAN-IZE, v.t To stretch, as a skin over the 
head of a drum. | Ee ee ee 


Prior, 
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U 
GEMPAN-TZ-ED, pp. Suciched, as a skin over the | gon, [sanc, was ipieal of th sacrifice of Christ, ‘The | by justice, or with a severity not nevesrary. to th pp. Stretched, as a skin over the 
ead of a,druin. ~ 
M'PAN-IZ-ING, ppr. 
he head of a drum. 
M’/PAN-UM, x. [L.] The drum of the ear. 
2. In mechanics, a wheel placed round an axis. — 
3. The area of a pediment; also, the part of a ped- 
@stal called the Trung or Dz. Cyc. 
4, The panel of a door. 
5. A triangular space or table in the corners or 
‘sides of an arch, usually enriched with figures. 
M’/PAN-Y, n. *A flatulent distention of the rok 
See Trmranites.] 
1TYN'Y, a. Small. [See Trvv.] 
Trp E, n (Er. type; L. typus; Gr. rumos, from the 
root of tap, Gr. rurr~, to beat, strike, impress. ] 
1. The mark of something ; an emblem; that 
which represents something else. 


Stretching, as a skin over 


Thy einblem, gracious queen, the British rose, 
Type of swect rule aud gentle majesty. 


2. A sign; a symbol; a figure of something vo 
come ; as, Abraham’s sacrifice and the paschal lamb 
were types of Christ. To this word is opposed Antr- 
tyre. Christ, in this case, is the antitype. 

3. A model or form of a letter in metal, or other 
hard material; used in printing. 
|. 4. In medicine, some peculiarity in the form of a 
disease, 

) 5. In natural history, that which combines most 
roininently the several characteristics of a group. 
hus, @ particnlar individual may be the type of a 

Species ; 2 species the type of a genus; a genus of a 

family, &e. Dana. 

“= 6A stamp or mark. Shak. 

TYPE, v.t. To prefigure ; to represent by a model or 
symbol beforehand, Little used. J White. 

TSPE'-METAL, zn. compound of lead and anti- 
mony in the proportion of three to one; used in 
making types. "Turner. 

TY-PHE'AN,c. Pertaining to Typheus, the fabled 
giant with a hundred heads. 

TY’PHOID, a. [typhus and Gr. ed form. ] 

Resembl. ng typhus; weak ; low. Say. 

a* oes n. The evil genius in Beran eythot- 


rande, 

Te: *PHOON’, n. [Gr. ropwy.] 

} The name given toa Tialont tornado or hurricane 
in the Chinese seas. Brande. 

TY'PHOUS, a. Relating to typhus. 

TY'PHUS, n. [Gr. rvpow, to render stupid, to burn 
with a smothered fire, and with more smoke than 
flame ; hence rod G5 stupor or coma. J 

A genus of simple, continuous fevers, essentially, 
attended with a greater or Jess degree of atony or 
exhaustion, throughout their whole course, and from 
beginning to end. A preternaturally weak pulse 
always attends all these fevers. They are liable to 
be attended with coma in some of their stages. 

TYPIE, a. Emblematic ; figurative ; represent- 

TYPICAL, ing something "future by a forin, mod- 
el,or resemblance. Abrahams, offering of his only 


x Yor, 


| ae the twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel in 
the English alphahet. Its true primary sound, in 
» Anglo-Saxon, was the sound which it still retains in 
most of the languages of Europe ; that of 00 in cool, 
tool, answering to the Fresch ou in tour. This 
sound was changed, probably under the Norman 
kings, by the attempt made to introduce the Norman 
French language into common use. However this 
fact may be, the first or long and proper sound of u, 
in English, is now not perfectly simple, and it can 
not be strictly called a vowel. The sound seems to 
be nearly that of ew, shortened and blended, This 
sonnd, however, is not precisely that of eu or yu, 
exeupt in a few words, as in unite, union, unifurm; 
the sound does not begin withthe distinct sound of 
e, nor end in the distinct sound of oo, unless when 
ate wean It can not be well expressed in letters. 

‘his sound is heard in the unaffected pronunciation 
of annuity, numerate, brute, mute, dispute, duke, true, 
truth, rule, prudence, opportunity, infusion. 

Some modern writers make a distinction between 
the sound of u, when it follows 7, as in rude, truth, 
and its sound when it follows other letters, as in 

ute, duke; making the former sound equivalent to 
00; rood, trooth; and the latter a diphthong equiva- 
lent to ew or yu. This is a inischievous innovation, 
Eni not authorized by any general usnge either in 

ngiand or the United States. The difference, very 
nice indeed, between the sound of w in mute and in 
fae is owing entirely to the articulation which pre- 
es that letter. For example, when a labial, as m 
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son, Isaac, was typical of the sacrifice of Christ. The 
brazen serpent was typical of the cross. 

2. In natural history, pertaining to or constituting a 
type. 

Typic fever, is one that is regular in its attacks ; 
opposed to erratic fever. Cye. 
TYP/I€-AL-LY, adv. Ino typical manner; by way 

of image, symbol, or resemblance, 
TYP’I€-AL-NESS, x. The state of being typical. 
TYP/I-FI-ED, pp. Represented by symbol or emblem. 
TYP/I-FY, v. t. To represent by an image, form, 
model, or resemblance. The washing of baptism 
typifies the cleansing of the soul from sin by the blood 
of Christ. Our Savior was typified by the goat that 
was slain. Brown. 
TYP’L-FY-ING, ppr. Representing by model or em- 
TYP/0-€08- MY, ne fon mrumog and koopr<.] [blem. 
A representation of the world. [Not much used.] 
Camden, 


TY-POG/RA-PHER, nz. [See Tyrocraruy.] A printer. 


Warton. 
TY-PO-GRAPH'IE, Pertaining to printing; 
TY-PO-GRAPHI€-. "AL, as, the typographic art. 
2. Emblematic. 
TY-PO-GRAPH/I€-AL- LY, adv. 
after che manner of printers. 
(2 Emblematically ; figuratively. 
TY-POG’RA-DHY,n. [Gr. ruqos, type, and ypadw, 
to write.] 
1. The art of printing, or the operation of impress- 
ing letters and words on forms of typés. 
2. Emblematica! or hieroglyphic representation. 
Brown. 
TYP’/O-LITE, x. (Gr. rurvs, form, and A:os, stone.] 
In natural history, a stone or fossil which has on it 
impressions or figures of plants and animals. Cyc. 
TY/RAN, x». Atyrant. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
TYR/AN-NESS, n. [from tyrant.] A fomiale tyrant. 


Spenser. Akenside. 
TY-RAN’NI€, (Fr. tyrannique; Gr. rvpav- 
TY-RAN'NIC-AL, vixrs.] 

Pertaining to a tyrant ; suiting a tyrant ; arbitra- 
Ty; unjustly severe in government ; imperious; 
despotic ; cruel; as, a tyrannical prince ; a tyrannical 
master ; ¢ yrannical government or power. 


a. 


By means of types ; 


a, 


Roscommon, 
ope. 


Our sects a more tyrannic power assume, 
Th’ oppressor ruled tyrannic where he durst. 


TY-RAN’NI€-AL-LY, adv. With unjust exercise of 
power; arbitrarily ; oppressively. 
TY-RAN’NI€-AL-NESS,, x. Tyrannical disposition 
or practice. Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
TY- -RAN'NL-CIDE, n. [L. tyrannus, tyrant, and cedo, 
to kill. 
1. The act of killing a tyrant. 


2. One who kills a tyrant. Hume. 
TYR’AN-NING, ppr.or a. Acting gs a tyrant. * [Wot 

used.? Spenser. 
TYR/AN-NIZE, v.12. [Fr. tyranniser.] 


To act the tyrant ; to exercise arbitrary power ; to 
rule with unjust and oppressive severity ; to exercise 
power over others not nermitted by law or required 


U. 


or p, precedes 2, we enter on its sound with the lips 
closed, and in opening them to the position required 
for uttering u, there is almost necessarily a slight 
sound of e formed before we arrive at the proper 
sound of u. When r precedes u, the mouth is open 
befure the sound of u is commenced. But in both 
cases, u is to be considered as having the same sound. 
In some words, as in bull, full, pull, the sound of u 
is that of the Italian u, the French ou, but shortened. 
This is a vowel. 
OU has another short sound, as in tun, run, sun, 
turn, rub. This also is a vowel. 
U’BER-OUS, a. [L. uder.] 
Fruitful; copious. [Little used.] 
UWBER-TY, x. [L. ubertas, from uber, fruitful or co- 
ious, 
‘i Abiindance fruitfulness, [Little used.] 
U-BL-ea TION, . [L. ubi, where.] 


U-BY'E-TY, 
The state of eee in a place ; local Legere Pas 
much used. Glanv 
UW’BI-QUIST, (vii’be-kwist,) { n. In church his- 
U-BIQ-UI-TA’ I-AN, (yu-bik/we-,) tory, the Ubi- 


quists were a school of Lutheran divines, so called 
from their tenet that the body of Christ is present in 
the ettcharist, in virtue of his omnipresence. Brande, 
U-BIQ/UI-TA-RI-NESS, (yu-bik’we-,) n. Existence 
every where. [Little used.] Fuller. 
U-BIQ/UI-TA-RY, (yu-bik’we-ter-re,) a. [L. ubigque, 
from ubi, where. 
Existing every where, or in all places. Howell. 


UGL 


by justice, or with a severity not necessary to the, 
ends of justice and government. A prince will often, 
tyrannize over his subjects ; republican legislatures’ 
sometimes tyrannize over their fellow-citizens ; 
masters sometimes tyrannize over their servants or 
apprentices. A husband may not tyrannize over his 
wife and children. . 
Cee eOMeED, Pp. 


rity. 
TYR! AN-NIZ- ING, ppr. Exercising arbitrary power; 
ruling with unjust severity, 4 
TYR/AN-NOUS, a. Tyrannical ; arbitrary ; bebe | 
severe 5 despotic, Sidney. / 
TYR’ AN- NY,2. [Fr. tyrannie; from tyran.] 

1. Arbitrary or despotic exercise of power ; the 
exercise of power over subjects and others wit! a 
rigor not authorized by law or justice, or not requisite} 
for the purposes of government. Hence tyranny is’ 
often synonymous with Cruevty and Orrression,! 

2. Cruel government or discipline ; as, the tyranny 
of a master. 

3. Unresisted and cruel power. 

4, Absolute monarchy cruelly administered. 

5. Severity ; rigor; inclemency. * Sy 

TY’RANT, nr. [L. tyrannus; Gr. rvpavyes. The 
Welsh has teyrn, a king or sovereign, which Owen’ 
says is compounded of te (that spreads) and gyrn,’ 
imperious, supreme, from gyr,a driving. The Gaelic 
has tiarna rand tughearna, a lord, prince, or ruler, from 
tigh, a house; indicating that the word originally 
signified the master of a family merely, or the head 
of aclan. There is some uncertainty as to the real 
origin of the word. It originally signified merely a! 
chief, king, or prince ] 

}. Aimonarch or other ruler or master, who uses 
power to oppress his subjects; a person who exere, 
cises unlawful authority, or latvful authority in an 
unlawful manner; one who by taxation, injustice, 
or cruel punishment, or the demand of unreasonable 
services, imposes burdens and hardships on those 
under his control, which law and humanity do not 
authorize, or which the purposes of goveruinent do 
not require. 

2. A despotic ruler; a cruel master; an oppressor,’ 

Love, w a yielding heist, is a king, to a resisting heart, ia & 

tyrant, 


Sidney, 
TYRE. See Tire. Hakewill.\ 
TYRE, v.i. To prey upon. [See Trre.] 
TYRE AN,2. A native of Tyre. 
TYR/I-AN, a. Pertaining to the ancient Tyre. 
2. Being of a purple color. 
TYRO, xn. [L. tro; Sp. tiron, from tirar, to draw) 
tug, pull ; Port. tirar; Fr.tirer. Hence L. tirocinium.]’ 
1A beginner in learning; a novitiate; one who 
tugs in the rudiments of any branch of study,' 
Hence, { 
A person imperfectly acquainted with a subject) 
TYFHD. See TitHe. 
TYFH'ING. See Titntxe. 
TZAR, (zar,) 2. The emperor of-Russia, [See Czan. j 
TZAR-1N A, (z4r-8/n4,) z. The empress of Russia, 
[See Czanina.] 


«Ruled with oppressive se- 


U-BIQ/UL-TA-RY, (yu-bik’we-ter-re,) n. [Supra. ae 
that exists every Where. ou, 
U-BIQ/UI-TOUS, a. Existing or being every where, 
Metab te (yu-bik/we-te,) n. [L. ubique, every 

where. 

Existence in all places or every where at the same 
time ; omnipresence. The ubiquity of God is not 
disputed by those who admit his existence, 

South. 
U'BI SU'PRA, [L.] In the place above mentioned ; 
noting reference to some passage or page ae 7 
named. 
eee gale) n. A freehold in the Shetland Isle 

DAL-ER, n. A freeholder in the Shetland Isles 

without feudal dependencies. Jamieson. ‘3 
UD’DER, x. ([Sax. uder; G. euter; D. uyer; Gr 
ovlap. 

etd of a female; but the word is applied 
chiefly or wholly to the glandular organ of female 
breasts, in which the milk is secreted and retained 
for the nourishment of their young, commonly called 
the Baa, in cows and other quadrupeds, 

UD/DER-ED, a. Furnished with udders, <Gay> 
or measuring, the quantity "6T 


U-DOM/E-TER, n he r. ddwp and perpor. a7 
An instrument 
eae which falls from the atnfosphere: a rain- 
CELL “LY, adv. 
UG/LI-NESS, x. [from ugly.) 
deformity of person; as, 0 


In an ugly manner ; ‘with deformity- 
Total want of beauty - 
d age and ugliness. ~ 
Dry 
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- 2, Turpitude of mind; moral depravity ; loathe- 
sBomencss. 

Their dull ribaldry must be offensive to nny one who dors not, for 

the suke of the sin, pardon the ugliness of its circumstances, 
South. 
UG/LY, a. [W. hag, a cut or gash; hagyr, ugly, 
, rough. See Hack. 

Deformed ; offensive to the’ sight; contrary to 

beauty ; hateful; as, an ugly person; an ugly face, 
O, Uhave pasaed a miscrable night, * 
So full of ugly sights, of giastly dreams. Shak. 

Q-KASE’, n. In Russia, a proclamation or imperial 

* order published, having the force of Jaw. Brande. 

Y'LANS, n. pl. A certain description of militia ainong 
the modern Tartars. Junes, 

VL’CER, n. [Fr. ulcere; It. ulcera; L. uleus; Gr. ed- 
KOS. 

Jia a solution of continuity in any of the soft 
prrts of the body, either open to the surface or to 
sume natural cavity, and attended with a secretion 
of pus or some kind of discharge. Couper. 

UL'CER-ATE, v.i. To be formed into an ulcer; to 
become ulcerous, 

UL'CER-ATE, v.t. [Fr. ulcerer: L. ulcrro.] 

\ Tu aff-ct with an ulcer or with ulcers, Harvey. 

UL/CER-A-TED, pp. or a. Affected with ulcers. 

UL'CER-A-TING, pyr, Turning to an ulcer ; generat- 
ing ulcers. 

UL-CER-A'/TION, n._ [Fr., from L. ulceratio.] 

1. The process of forming intu an ulcer; or the 
process uf becoming ulcerous. 

fi 2. An ulcer; a imorbid sure that discharges pus or 

* other fluid, Arbuthnot, 

OL/CUR-ED, a. Having become an ulcer. Temple. 

UL/CER-OUS, a. Hiving the nature or character of 

\ an ulcer; discharging purulent or other m.itter. 

4 Harvey. 

2. Affected with an ulcer or with ulcers. 

UL/CER-OUS-LY, ade. In an ulcerons manner. 

UL/CER-OUS-NESS, x. The state of being ulcerous, 

UL-€CUS'CULE, n [L. ulcusculum, from ulcus.] 

A little ulcer, 

U-LE/MA, xn. In Turkey, a corporation composed of 

\ the hierarchy, viz., the imans, or ministers of relig- 
jon, the muftis, or ductors of law, and the cadis, or 

A administrators of justice. 

ULE’-TREE, n._ In betany, a tree whose milky jnice 
yields that kind of elastic gum called by the Mexi- 
cans Uxe. Cyc. 

Y-LIG’IN-OUS, a, [L. uliginosus, from uligo, oozi- 
Nass, 

Mutiay-s oozy ; slimy. Woodward, 
LL! LAGE, 2 In commerce, tne wantage of casks of 

pe nitnsra or what a cask wants of being full. Cyc. 
LiMIE€ ACID, 2. [L. ulmus, an elm.] 

A vegetable acid, exuding spontaneously from the 
elin. the chestnut, the oak, and various other trees, 
Jt is a dark-brown and nearly black solid, insipid, 
§nodorous, and very sparingly soluble in water and 
alcohol. It constitutes the essential ingredient of 
peat, &c. It appears to constitute what is usually 
cali-d cegetable manure, Th Thomson. Turner. 
L/MIN, xn. An exploded name of ulmic acid, applied 

& bofore its sal. fying powers had been discovered. 

UL'NA, 2. L.] ‘Uhe larger of the two bones of the 

~ fore-arm, which forms the point of the elbow. 

UL’NAGE, See Avvace, AUNaGcE. 

UL’NAR, a [L. ulna.) 

Pertaming to the ulna or cubit; as, the ulnar 
nerve Coze. 

U-LO-DEN'DRON, 2 [Gr. oros and Mae) 

A genus of trees now extinct, and found only ina 

fossil state, 

ULT. Last; a contraction from Uttimo. 

UL-TR’RI-OR, a, [L., comparative.} Further; ns, 

\ ulterior demands ; ulterior propositions. What ulte- 
rior meqsures will be adapted is uncertain. Smeollett, 

2. In georraphy, being or situated beyond or on 
the further side of any line or boundary ; opposed to 

é Citerior, or hither. 

a TI-MA RA'TI-O, [L.] The last reason or argu- 
mnt. 

OL TI-MA RA'TI-O RE'GUM, [{L.] The last rea- 

} son of kings is war, furce of arms, 

UL'TI-MATE, a, [L. ultimus, furthest.] 

1. Furthest; most remote; extreme, We have 
not yet arrived at the ultemate point of progression. 

2. Final , being that to which all the rest is di- 
rectcd, as to the main object. ‘The ultimate end of 
our actions should be the glory of God, or the display 
of his exalted excellence. The ultimate end and aim 

vof men is ty he happy, and, to attain to this end, we 
mnat yield that obedience which will honor the law 
and character of God. 


3. Last in a train of consequences; intended in 
the last resort. 


Many actiuns apt to procure fame are not conduclve to this our 
ultimate huppincea, ddison. 
A. Last ; terminating ; befng at the furthest point. 


; Darwin. 
5. The last into which a substance can be re- 
olved , constituent, Darioin. 


Ultimate analysis, in chemistry, is the resolution of 


11es 
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a substance into its elements; opposed to the prozi- 
mate analysis. 

Ultimate ratio: the ratio of evanescent quantities. 
UL’/TI-MATE-LY, adv. Finally; ut last; in the end 

or Jast consequence. Afflictions often tend to cor- 
rect immoral habits, and ullzmately prove blessings. 

UL/TI-MA THO'LE, [L.) The utmost stretch or 
boundary. [See Tuute. 

UL-TI-MA’TUM, xn. i In diplomacy, the final 
propositions, conditions, ot terms, offered as the ba- 
sis of a treaty ; the most fuvorable terms that a negc- 
tiator can offer, and the rejection of which usually 
puts an end to negotiation. It is sometimes used in 
the plural, ultimata. 

2, Any final proposition or condition. 
UL-TIM'I-TY, x. ‘The last stage or consequence. 
Little used.] Bacon. 

UL/TI-MO, n, [L. ultimo mense.] 

The Jast mouth preceding the present; as, on the 
first ultimo. 

UL’/TRA, a. [L.] Beyond; hence, extreme; as, wl- 
tra principles; used also to denute a person who ad- 
Vocites extreme ineasures, 

UL TRA-ISM, 2. The principles of men who advo- 
cate extreme measures, as a radical reform, &c. 

H. More. 

UL/TRA-IST, n One who pushes a principle or 
Measure to extremes, 

UL-TRA-MA-RINE!, (-reen’,) a. [L. ultra, beyond, 
and marinus, marine.} : 

Situated or being. beyond the sea. Ainsworth. 
UL-TRA-MA-RiNB’, xn. [Supra.] A beautiful and 

durable sky-blue, a color formed of the mineral 
called lapis lazuli. 

According to Gmelin of Tubingen, sulphuret of 
sodium is the coloring principle uf lapis lazuli, to 
which the color of tltramarine is owing. He has 
succeeded in preparing artificial ultramarine by heat- 
ing sulphuret of sodiuin with a mixture of silicic acid 
and alumina. An. de Ch 

2. Azure-stone. 

Ultramarine axhes ; a pigment which is the residu- 
um of lapis lazuli, after the ultrammarine has heen ex- 
tracted. Their appearance is that of the ultrama- 
rine, a little tinged with red, and diluted with vile 

ues 
pert eiane a [Fr.3 L. ultra and monta- 
nus. 

Being beyond the mouutains, or Alps, in respect 
to the one who speaks. This term was first applied, 
somewhat contemptuously, by the Italians, to the 
nations north of the Alps, especial'y Gennany and 
France. their painters, jurists, &c, Ata later period, 
the French and Germans applied it to the Italians. 
It is now more particularly used in respect to religious 
matters ; anu uwltramontane ductrines, when spoken of 
north of the Alps, denote the extreme views of the 
Pope’s rights and supremacy maintained by Bellar- 
min and other [tahan writers. Dict. de ? Acad. 

UL-TRA-MON'VANE, 7. A foreigner; one who re- 
sides beyond the fountains, 

UL-TRA-MON'TA-NISM, n. A term applied, north 
of the Alps, to those who maintain extreme views as 
to the pepe’s supremacy, Encuc. Am. 

UL-TRA-MON’TA-NIST, ». One who holds to ul- 
tramontaniam, 

UL-TRA-MUN'DANE, a. 
world.] 

Being beyond the world, or beyond the limits of 
our system. 

Vie OND pre a. [L. ultro, of one’s own ac- 
cord.] : 

Spontaneous; voluntary. [WVot used.} 
UL/U-LATE, v. i. [L. ululo, to howl.] 

To how], as a dog or wolf. Terbert. 
UL-U-LA'TION, 2. A howl, as of the wolf or dog. 
UM’BEL, 7. [L umbella, a screen or fan.] 

In botany, a particular mode of inflorescence or 
flowering, which consists of a number of flower- 
stalks or rays, nearly equal in length, spreading from 
acomimon center, their summits forming a level, con- 
vex, oreven g#luhose surface, mare rarely a concave 
one, asin the carrot. It is simple or compound ; in 
the latter, each peduncle bears anvther little umbel, 
umbellet, or umbellile, Cyc. Martyn. 

Umbel is sometimes called a rundle, from its round- 


[L. ultra and mundus, 


ness 

UM’BEL-LAR, a. Pertaining to an umbel; having 
the form of an umbil. 

UM’/BEL-LATE, a. Bearing umhels: consisting 

UM’/BEL-LA-TED, of an umbel; growing on an 
umhel; as, umbellate plants or flowers, 

WM'BEL-LET, )2, A little or partial umbel. 

UM’BEL-LULF, { Martyn, 

UM-BEL’LI-FER, n. [L. umbella and fero.] 

In botany, a plant producing an umbel, Lindley. 
bb tears ta LS a. [L. umbella and fero, to 
ear. * 

Producing the inflorescence called an umbel; bear- 
ing umbels ; as, wmbelliferous plants. 

UM'BER, n. In mineralogy, an ocherous ore of iron, 
of a brown, yellowish, or blackish-brown color, so 
ealled froin Oibria, in Italy, where it was first ob- 
tained. It is used in painting. A specimen from 
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Cyprus affurded, of a hundred parts, 48 parts of oxyd 
of iron, 20 of oxyd of manganese, the remainder sl 
lex, alumina, and water. Wes 
Also, a variety of peat or brown coal, of a similar 
color, and used for a similar purpose. Brunde, 
UM/BER, n. The Scopus umbretta, a bird of the gral 
lic order and heron fainily, inhabiting Africa. 
Swainson. 
UM'BER, n. A fish of the salmon family, called the 
Grayiina, or Thymallus vulgaris, a fresh-water fish 
of a fine taste. 


Cyc. 
UM‘BER, »v. & To color with umber; to shade or 


darken. ; Shake 
UM/BER-ED, a. [L. wmbra, a shade.] 
1. Shaded ; clouded. ‘ Shak. 


2. [from umser.] Painted with umber. 
UM-BIL'I€, n, [Infra.] The navel ; the center. 
Herbert, 


U 
vee AL, i n. [L. umbilicus, the navel.] 
Pertaining to the navel; as, umbilical vessels ; um 
bilical region. 
Umbilical points ; in mathematics, the same ns foci. 
Umbilical vessels, in vegetablea, are the small vex 
sels which pass froin the heart of the seed into the 
side seed-lobea, and are supposed to imbibe the sac- 
charine, farinaceous, or oily matter which is to sup- 
port the new vegetable in its germination and infant 
growth. Cyc. Darwin, 
UM-BIL'I€, 2. In concholory, a conical depression at 
the bise of a univalve shell. 

UM-BIL/I6-A'TE, a. WNavel-shaped; formed in 
UM-BIL'1€-4-TED, the middle like a navel; as a 
flower, fruit, or leaf. Martun. Cye. 
UM'BLES, (uin’biz,) ». pl. [Fr.] The entrails of a deers 
UM’BO, rn. [L.] The boss or protuberant p * of a 

shield. s (os i 
2. In conchology, the point of a bivalve 
mediately ahove the hinge, 
UM'BO-NATE, ja. In botany, having a boss or ek 
UM’BO-NA-TED, evated point in the middle. 


P. Cye. » 
UM’BRA, x. [L.] Ashadow. In estronomy, a term 
applied to the 


ark cone projected fror. a planet of 
satellite, on the side opposite tothesun. Brande. ! 

UM-BRA€’U-LI-Ff(/RM, a. Having the form of an 
umbraculum or arbor. re 


UM/BRAGE, a. [Fr. ombrage, from ombre; L. umira, 


yt. 
suell im: 


a ehade is 
1. A shade; a screen of trees; a8, the umbrage 
woods. Milton) 


2. Shadow; shade; slight appearance. + 


The opinion carries no show of truth nor umbrage of renson i) ] 
its aide, [ Obs.) [See Shadow.) Woodward.’ 


3. Suspicion of injury ; offense ; resentment. Th 
court of France took umbrage at the conduct 9} 
Spain. 

UM_BRi'GEOUS, (-jus,) a. [Fr. ombrageuz.] - 

1. Shading ; forminga shade ; as, umbrageous treed 
or foliage. ~ Thomson. ! 

2, Shady; shaded; as, an umbrageous grotto of 
garden. “i 

Umbrageoua grots and caves of cool recess, Milion, 


3. Obscure. Woiton. 
UM-BRA'GEOUS-LY, adr. In nn umbrageanus mannef, 
UM-BRA'GEOUS-NESS, x. Shadiness; as, the um 

brageousness of a tree. Gadlegh; 
UM’BRATE, »v. t.- [L. umbro, to shade. 

To shade; to shadow. [| Little used. 

UM’BRA-TED, pp. Shaded; shadowed. _ 
Ch. Relig. Appeal, 
UM-BRAT‘IE, 


UM-BRAT'I€-AL, } [L. umbraticus.] 
1. Shadowy ; typical. Barrow. 
2. Keeping in the shade or at home. B. Junson 
UM'BRA-TILE, (-til,j a. [L. umbratilis.] 
1, Being in the shade. Johnson. 
2. Unreal; unsubstantial, B. Jonson. 


3. Being in retirement; secluded; as, an_wmbree 
tile life. [Luttle used.] ‘acon. 
UM-BRA'TIOUS, (-shus,) a. [See Umsracz.] Sus 

picions ; apt to distrust ; captious; disposed to take 
umbrage, [Little used.] Wotton. 
UM-BREL/ is nearly obsolete, 
UM-BRBEL’‘LA, n. [from L. umbra, shade.] 

A shade, screen, or guard, carried in the hand fot 
sheltering the person from the rays of the sun, of 
from rain or snow. It is formed of silk, cotton, or 
other cluth extended on strips of whalrhone, or other 
elastic material, inserted in or fastened toa rod of 
stick, [See Parasot.] 


UM-BRIERE’, (-breer’,) n. The visor of a helmet, 


Spenser. 
UM-BRIF’ER-OUS, a, [L. umbra and fero.} 
Casting or making a shade. 
UM'BROSE, a. Shady. 
UM-BROS'LTY, xn. | L. umbrosus.] 

Shadiness. [Little used.] ’ Brown. 
UM’PI-RAGE, n. [from umpire.] The power, right; 
or authority of an umpire to decide, : 

Se President?s Message, Oct. 1803, 
2. The decision of an umpire. ‘ ; 
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UM'PIRE, x. [Norm., impere; L. imperium, contracted 
~ as in empire.] 

1. A person to whose sole demsion a controversy 
or question between parties is ref-rred. Thus, the 
emperor of Russia was constituted umpire between 
Great Britain and the United States, to decide the 
controversy respecting the slaves carried from the 
States by the British troops. 

2, In law, a third person called in to decide a con- 
troversy or question submitted to arbitrators, when 
the arbitrators do not agree in opinion. Blackstone. 

OM’PIRE, v. t. To arbitrate; to decide as unipire ; 
to settle, asa dispute, [Little used.] Bacon. 
ON, a prefix or inseparable preposition, [Sax. un or on, 

usually un, G.un, D. on, Sans. an,] is the same word 
asthe L. zn. Itisa particle of negation, giving to 
words to which it is prefixed a negative significa- 
tion. We use uz or in indifferently for this purpose ; 
and the tendency of modern usage is to prefer the 
use of in, in some words, where un was formerly 
used. Un admits of nochange of rn into l, m, or r, as 
in does, in illuminate, immense, irresolute, It is pre- 
fixed generally to adjectives and participles, and al- 
most at pleasure. Ina few instances, it is prefixed 
to verbs, as in unbend, unbind, unharness, As the 
compounds formed with un are so common and so 
well known, the composition is not noticed under 
the several words. For the etymologies, see the 
_ simple words, 5 
UN-A-BAN'DON-ED, a. Mot abandoned. 
UN-A-BAS’ED, (-baste’,) a. Not abased ; not humbled. 
UN-A-BASIUl’ED, (-basht’,) a. Not abashed ; not con- 
fused with shame, or by modesty. _ Pope. 
UN-A-BAT’ED, a. Not abated; net diminished in 
strength or violence. The fever remains unabated. 
UN-A-BAT’ING, a. Not abating; continuing in full 
force, or without alleviation or diminution. 
UN-AB-BRB’'VI-4-TED, a. Not abbreviated; not 
shortened. 
UN-A-BE1’TED, a. Not abetted ; not aided. 
UN-A-BID/ING, a. Not abiding or permanent. 
UN-A-BI/D/ING-LY, adv. Not abidingly. 
UN-A-BID'ING-NESS, n. State of being not perma- 


nent. 

ON-A-BIL'I-TY. ee uscd. ] 
UN-A'BLE-NESS 

UN-AB-JOR/ED, a. 


oath, 

UN-A’BLE, (-a’b!,) a. Not able ; not having sufficient 
strength or means; impotent ; weak in power, or 
poor in substance. Aman is unable to rise when 
Bick ; he is unable to labor; be is unable to support 
his family or to purchase a farm ; he is unable for-a 
particular enterprise. 

2, Not having adequate knowledge orskill. A man 
is unable to painta good likeness; he is unable to 

, command a ship or an army. : 

UN-A-BOL/ISH-A-BLE, a. Not abolishable ; 
may not be abulished, annulled, or destroyed. 

Milton. 
UN-A-BOL'ISH-ED, (-2-bol/isht,) a. Not abolished ; 
not repealed or annulled ; remaining in force. 
Hooker, 
UN-AB-RAD/ED, a. Not abraded or worn by friction. 
Mantell. 

UN-A-BRIDG'ED, a. Not abridged ; not shortened. 

UN-AB/RO-GA-TED, a. Not abrogated; not an- 
pulled. 

WN-AB-SOLV’ED, a. Not absolved; not acquitted 
or forgiven. 

ON-AB-SORB/A-BLE, a. Not absorbable; not capa- 
blé of being absorbed. Davy. 

UN-AB-SORB/ED, a. Not absorbed ; not imbibed. 

UN-A-BOS/ED, (-a-bizd’,) a. Not abused. [ Davy. 

UN-A€-CEL/ER-A-TED, a. Not accelerated; not 
hastened, 

UN-A€-CENT’ED, a. Not accented; having no ac- 
cent ; as, an unaccented syllable. ‘alder, 
UN-A€.CEPT’A-BLE, a. Not acceptable ; not pleas- 
ing; not welcome; not such as will. be received 

with pleasure. Clarendon. 

UN-A€-CEPT’A-BLE-NESS, x. The state of not 

leasing. 7 Collier. 

UN-A€-CEPT’A-BLY, adv. In anunwelcome or un- 
pleasing manner. ~ 

UN-A€-CEPT’ED, a. Not accepted or received; re- 


jected. Prior. 
UN-A€-CESS'I-BLE, a, Inaccessible, 
This latter word ts now used.) 
UN-AO CESS/I-BLE-NESS, n. State of not being 
approachable ; inaccessibleness. 
The latter is the word now used.} 
UN-A€-CESS/I-BLY, adv. In an unaccessible man- 


ner. 

UN-A€-€LI/MA-TED, a. Not inured to the climate. 
UN-A€-COM!MO-DA4-TED, a, Not accommodated ; 
not furnished with external conveniences. Shak. 

2, Not fitted or adapted. Mitford. 
UN-A€-€0 M’MO-DA-TING, o, Not accommodating ; 
not ready to oblige ; uncompliant. 
UN-A€-€OM/PA-NI-ED, (-kum/pa-nid,) a Not at- 
tended ; having no attendants, companions, or fol- 
lowers. Hayward. 
2. Having no appendages. 


We use Inasiuity. 


Ss Want of ability. 
: ot abjured ; not renounced on 


that 
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UN-A€-€0 M’PLISH-ED, (-ak-kom’plisht,) a. Not ac- 
complished ; not finished ; incomplete. Dryden. 

2. Not refined in manners; not furnished with el- 
egant literature or with polish of mannefs, 

UN-A€-€OM'PLISH-MENT, x. Want of accom- 
plishment or execution. Milton. 
UN-A€-CORD/ANT, a. Not accordant or harmo- 

nious. 
UN-A€-€ORD/ING, a. Not according ; not agreeing. 
earn, 
UN-A€-COUNT-A-BIL'I-TY, 2. The state or quali- 
ty of not being accountable; or the state of being 
unaccountable far. Swift. 
UN-A€-COUNT’A-BLE, a. Not to be accounted fur. 
Such folly is unaccountable, 

2. Not explicable ; not to be solved by reason or 
the light possessed ; not reducible to rule. The 
union of soul and body is to us unaccountable. Sroift. 

3. Not subject to account or centro! ; not subject 
to answer : not responsible. 

UN-AC-COUNT’ A-BLE-NESS, 2, 

2. Irresponsibility. 

UN-A€-COUNT'A-BLY, ade. In a manner not to 
be explained ; strangely. Addison. 

UN-AG-€RED'IT-ED, a. Not accredited; not re- 
ceived ; not authorized. The minister or the consul 
remained unaceredited. 

UN-A€'CU-RATE, a. Inaccurate ; not correct or ex- 
act. Boyle. 

But Inaccurate is now used.] 

UN-A€'€U-RATE-NESS, 7. Want of correctness. 

[But we now use Inaccunatenzgss or Inaccu- 
Racy. ] 

UN-A€-€08'ED, (-ak-kiizd’,) a. 
charged with a crime or fault. 
UN-A€-€US’TOM-ED, a. Not accustomed ; not used ; 
not made familiar; ‘not habituated ; as, a buHock un- 

accustomed to the yoke, Jer. xxxi. 
2. New; not usual; not made familiar; as, unac- 


Strangeness; 


Not accused ; not 


customed air ; unaccustomed ideas. Watts. 
UN-A-CHIEV’A-BLE, a. Thut can not be done or 
accomplished. Farindon. 


UN-A-CHIEV’ED, a. 
plished or performed. 
UN-ACH’ING, (-ak’ing,) a. 
or feeling pain. . 
UN-A€-KNOWL/EDG-ED, (-nol’ejd,) a. Not ac- 
knowledged ; not recognized , as, an unacknowledged 
agent or consul. 
2. Not owned ; not confessed ; not avowed ; as, 
an unacknowledged crime or fault. 
UN-A€-QUAINT’ANCE, n. Want of acquaintance 
or familiarity; want of knowledge; followed by 
with ; as, an utter uracquaintance with his design. 
South. 
UN-A€-QUAINT’ED, a. Not well known ; unusual, 
And th’ unacquainted light began to fear. [Not in use.] 
Spenser, 
- Not having familiar knowledge; fullowed by 
with. 


Not achieved; not accom- 


Not aching; not giving 


My ears are unacquainted 
With such bold wnths. 


Denham, 
UN-A€-QUAINT’ED-NESS, x. Want of acquaint- 
ance. Whiston. 


UN-A€-QUIR’ED, a. Not acquired; not gained. 
UN-A€-QUIT’TED, a. Not acquitted; not declared 
innocent. 
UN-A€T’ED, a, 
cuted. 
UN-A€T'IVE, a. Not active ; not brisk. 
We now use Inactive.] 
. Having no employment, 
3, Not busy ; not diligent; idle. 
4. Having no action or efficacy. [See Inactivz.] 
UN-A€T'U-A-TED, a. Not actuated ;: not moved. 
Glanville.. 
UN-A-DAPT’ED, a. Not adapted ; not suited. 
Mitford, 
UN-A-DAPT’ED-NESS, nz. Unsuitableness. 
UR GT IED, a, Not addicted; not given or de- 
voted, 
UN-AD-DRESS’ EM, (-drest’,) 2. Not addressed. 
UN-AD-HE/SIVE, a. Not adhesive. : 
UN-AD-JUDG’ED, a. Not adjudged; not judicially 
decided : 
UN-AD-JUST’ED, c. Not adjusted ; not settled ; not 
regulated ; as, differences unadjusted. 
2. Not settled; not liquidated ; as, unadjusted ac- 
counts. 

UN-AD-MIN'IS-TER-ED, a. Not administered. 
UN-AD-MIR’'ED, a. Not admired ; not regarded with 
great affection or respect. Pope, 

UN-AD-MIR‘ING, a. Not admiring. 
UN-AD-MON/ISH-ED, (-mon/isht,) a. Not admon- 
ished ; not cautioned, warned, or advised. Milton. 
UN-A-DGOFPT’ED, a. Not adopted; not received as 

one’s own. 
UN-A-DOR/ED, a. Not adored ; not worshiped. 
Milton. 
UN-A-DORN’ED, a. Not adorned; not decorated ; 
not embellished. Milton. 
UN-A-DUL’TER-A-TED, a. Not adulterated ; genu- 
ine; pure. Addison. 
UN-A-DUL’TER-OUS, a. Not guilty of adultery. 


Not acted; not performed ; not exe- 
Shak, 
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UN-A-DUL/TER-OUS-LY, ado. Without being guilty 
of aduitery, 

UN-AD-VEN’TUR-OUS, a. Not adventurous ; not 
bold or resolute. Milton. 
UN-AD-VI#/A-BLE, a. Not advisable ; not to be rec- 

, ommended ; not expedient ; not prudent. 
UN-AD-VIS/A-BLY, adv. In an unadvisable man: 


ner. 
UN-AD-VIS/ED, (-vizd’,) a. Not prudent; not dis- 
creet. Shak, 
2. Done without due consideration ; rash; as, an 
unadvised measure or proceeding, Shak, | 
UN-AD-VIS’ED-LY, cdv. Imprudently ; indiscrectly ; 
rashly ; without due consideration. Hooker. 
UN-AD-ViS/ED-NESS, n. Imprudence; rashness, 
UN-A'ER-A-TED, a. Not combined with carbonio 


acid. 

UN-AF'FA-BLE, a. Not affable; nct free to con« 
verse ; roserved, 

UN-AF-FE€T’ED, a. Not affected; plain; natural ; 
not labored or artificial ; simple ; 18, unaffected ease 
and grace, 

2. Real; not hypocritical; sincere; as, unaffected , 
sorrow, Dryden. 

3. Not moved ; not having the heart or passion’ 
touched. Men often remnain unaffected under ail the 
solemn monitions of Providence, 

UN-AF-FE€T’ED-LY, adv. Really; in sincerity; 
Without disguise; without attempting to produce 
fulse appearances. He was unafectedly cheerful. 


Locke. 
UN-AF-FE€T’ED-NESS, n. State of being unaf: 
fected 


UN-AF-FECT’LBLE, a. That can not be affected. 


Cudworth, 

UN-AF-FE€T’ING, a. Not pathetic ; not adapted to 

mov~ the passions. a 
UN-AF-FE€/TION-ATE, a. Not affectionate ; want+ 

ing affection. 
UN-AF-FIRM‘ED, a. Not affirmed ; not confirmed. 
UN-AF-FLICT’ED, a. Not afflicted; free from 

trouble, ‘¢ 
UN-AF-FRIGHT’ED, (-frit/ed,) a. Not frightened. | 
UN-AG/GRA-VA4-TED, a. Not aggravated. 
UN-AG'I-T'A-TED, a. Not agitated; calm. 
UN-A-GREE’A-BLE, @. Not consistent; unsuitable, 


Milton. 
UN-A-GREE/A-BLE-NESS, nz. Unsuitableness ; in- 
consistency with, 


Decay of Piety. 
UN-A-GREE’A-BLY, adv. In an unagreeable man- 
ner. 
UN-AID’/A-BLE, a. Not to be aided or assisted. [Wut 
used, 
UN-AID/ED, a. 
UN-AIM/ING, a. 
tion. 
UN-AIR/ED, a. Not aired. 
UN-A-LARM/ED, a. Not alarmed; not disturbed 
with fear. Cowper. \ 
UN-A-LARM/ING, a, Not alarming. 
UN-AL/IEN-A-BLE, (-al’yen-a-hl,) a Not alienable ; 
that can not be alienated ; that may not be trans~ 
ferred ; 2s, unalienable rights. Swift 
UN-AL IEN-A-BLY, ado. In a manner that admits 
of no alienation ; as, property unalienably vested. 
UN-AL/IEN-ATE, (-al/yen-ate,) a, Not alienate. ' 
A. Taylor. ° 
Not alienated; not trans: 


Not aided ; not assisted. Blackmore. 
Having no particular aim or direc« 
Glanville. 


UN-AL/IEN-A-TED, a. 
ferred ; not estranged. 
UN-AL-LAY’ED, a. Not allayed; not appeased of 
quieted. 
2. For Unatrorev. [See Unatiorep, 
UN-AL-LE’VI-A-TED, a. Not alleviated; not miti. 


gated. 

UN-AL-LYA-BLE, a, That can not be allied or con« 
nected in amity. Cheyne. 
UN-AL-LI’ED, (-al-lide’,) a. Having no allance or 
connection, either by nature, marriage, or trenty ; as; 

unallied families, or nations, or substances. 

2. Having no powerful felation. ™ 
UN-AL-LOW'A-BLE, a. That may not be allowed. 
UN-AL-LOW'ED, a, Not allowed ; not permitted. 
UN-AL-LOY'ED, a, Not alloyed; not reduced by 

foreign admixture ; as, metals unalloyed. 


Mitford, 
Not allured ; not enticed. 


Tenjoyed unalloyed satisfaction in his company. 


UN-AL-LOUR’ED, a. 
UN-AL-LOR/ING, a. Not alluring ; not tempting. 
Mitfurd. 


UN-AL-LOR’ING-LY, adv. Not alluringly. 
UN-ALMS$/ED, (un-amzd',) a. Not having received 


alma. [ Bad. Pollok. 
UN-AL/TER-A-BLE, a. Not alterable; unchangea- 
ble ; immutable. South. 


UN-AL/TER-A-BLE-NESS, } 2. Unchangeableness ; 
UN-AL-TER-A-BIL/I-TY, immutability. 
Woodward. 
ee ee adv. Unchangeably ; immuta- 
bly. 
UN-AL’/TER-ED, a. Not altered or changed. 


Druden, 
UN-AL/TER-ING, a, Not altering. Wiseman. 
UN-A-MAZ’ED, a. Not amazed ; free from astonish- 


ment. Milton. 
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N-AM-BIG/Y-OUS, a. Not ambiguous; not of 
doubtful meaning; plain: clear; certain. 
Chesterfield. 
{0N-AM-BIG/Y-OUS-LY, adv. In a clear, explicit 
manner, 
ee ae nm. Clearness: explicit- 
UN-AM-BI-GU'I-TY, ness, 
UN-AM-BITIOUS, (-am-bish/us,) a. Not ambitious ; 
free from ambition. 
2. Not affecting show; not showy or prominent ; 
as, urambitious ornaments 
N-AM-BI//TIOUS-LY, cde. Not ambitiously. 
N-AM-BI/TIOUS-NESS, n. Freedom from ambi- 
tion. : 


N-A-Mfi'/NA-BLE, a. 


N-A-MEND/A-BLBE, a. 
\UN-A-MEND/ED, a, Not amended; not alee 
ane 
ION-A/MI-A-BLE, a. Not amiable; not conciliating 
love; not adapted to gain affection. Spectator. 
WN-A'MI-A-BLE-NESS, xn, Want of amiableness. 
JUN-A-M0S’£D, (-mazd’,) a. Not amused ; not en- 
tertained. 
WWN-A MUSING, ec. Not amusing; not affording en- 
tertainment, Roscoe. Mitfurd, 
{0N-A-M03’iNG-LY, adv. Not amusingly. 
UN-A-MO’SIVE, a. Not affording amusement. 
UN-AN-A-LOG/IE-AL, a. N t analogical, 
UN-A-NAL‘O-GOUS, a. Not analogous; not agreea- 
ble to. Darwin. 
UN-AN’/A-LYZ-ED, a Not analyzed; not resolved 
* into simple parts, Boyle. 
UN-ANE€H/OR-ED, a. Not anchored; not mons 
ope. 
0N-A-NEL/ED, @. Not having received extreme unc- 
tion. Bes Ames. ] Shak. 
UN-AN'GU-LAR, (-ang’gu-lar,) «. Having no an- 


gles, 

UN-AN'I-MAL-IZ-ED, a. Not formed into animal 
matter, 

UN-AN’I-MA-TED, a. Not animated; not posyessed 
of life. 

2. Not enlivened; not having spirit: dail, 
UN-AN'I-MA-TING, a. Not animating; dull. 
Q-NA-NIM‘I-TY, (yu-na-nim/e-te,) n. [Fr unani- 

anité; L, nus, one, and animus, mind.] 

Agreement of a number of persons in opinion or 
determination ; a3, there was perfect unanimity among 
the members of the council. 

iJ-NAN‘I-MOUS, (yu-nan/e-mus,) a. Bemg of one 
mind, agreeing in opinion or determination ; as, the 
jiouse of assembly was unanimous; the members of 
“the connci] were unanimous. 
2. Formed by unahimity; as, a unanimous vote. 
{-NAN’I-MOUS-LY, adv. With entire agreement of 
minds, Addison, 
SR ANE MOUENESS, n. The state of being of one 
mind, 
) 2 Proceeding from unanimity ; as, the unanimous- 
ness of a vote. 

UN-AN-NEAL’ED, a. Not annealed; not tempered 
by heat; anddenly cooled. 

UN-AN-NEX’ED, (-an-neket’,) a. Not annexed ; not 


oined. 
ON-AN.NVHI-LA-BLE, a. That can not be annithi- 
. Jated. 
UN-AN NOUN’CED, (-an-nounst!,) a, Not announced 
',or proclaimed. 
UN-AN-NOY'ED, a. Not annoyed or incommoded. 
UN-A-NOINT’ED, a. Not anointed, 
2. Not having received extreme unction. Shak. 
UN-AN’SWER-A-BLE, (-nn’ser-a bl,) a. Not to be 
fatisfactorily answerod; not capable of refutation ; 
as, an unanswerable argument. 
UN-AN'SWER-A-BLE-NESS, xn. The state of being 
unanswerable, 

UN-AN’SWER-A-BLY, adv, In a manner not to be 
answered ; beyond refutation, South, 
UN-AN’/SWER-ED, a. Not answered; not oppnsed 
by a reply. Milton 

2, Not refuted. Hooker, 
3, Not snitnbly returned. Dryden, 
UN-AN-TIC'I-PA-TED, a. Not anticipated. 
UN-ANX’IO1S, conbichaey a, Free from anxisty. 
UN-A-POC RY-PHAL, a Not spocryphal; not of 
doubtfil authority, Milton, 
UN-AP-PALL’ED, (-ap-pawld!,) a. Not appalled ; not 
daunted ; not impressed with fear, 


With eyes erect, and visage unappalled, Smith. 
ON-AP-PAR’EL-ED, a. Not appareled ; not clothed. 


Not amennble or responsible. 
Not capable of emendation. 
Pope. 


LS 


* Bacon. 
UN-AP-PAR’ENT, a. Not apparent; obscure; not 
vio ble. Milton. 


UN-AP-PRAL!A-BLE, ec. Not appealable; admitting 
no appeal; that can not be carried toa higher court 
by Nae 3 88, an unappealable cause. : 

UN-AP-PRAS’A-BLE, c. Not to be appeased or pact- 

| fled ; ao, an wneppcasable clamor. 

2, Nat pincable; as, butane aac ble wrath. 
UN-AP-PEA®’ ED, (-ap-pézd’,) a, Not appeased; not 
acified. den, 

DN-AP-PLAUD/ED, a. Not applanded. 
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UN-AP-PLAUD/ING, a. Not applauding. 
UN-AP-PLAU’‘SIVE, a, Not applauding, 
UN-AP-PLI’A-BLE, a. Inapplicable. pale yaa 
Zilton., 
UN-AP’PLI-CA-BLE, a, Inapplicable; that can not 
be applied. [We now use ImapriicaBue.] 
UN-AP-PLI’ED, a. Not applied; not used according 
to the destination ; as, unapplied funds, 
UN-AP’PO-SITE, (-ap’po-zit,) a. Not apposite; not 
suitnble, Gerard, 
UN-AP-PRF/CIA-BLE, a, Not appreciable. 
UN-AP-PRE'CIA-TED, a, Not duly estimated or val- 


ued, 
BS EEE ees a. Not apprehended ; not 
taken. 

2. Not understood. Hooker. 
UN-AP-PRE-HEN’SI-BLE, a. Not capable of being 
understood. Snuth. 
UN-AP-PRE HEN’SI-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being 

nnapprehensible. 
UN-AP-PRE-HEN’SIVE, a. Not apprehensive; not 
fearful or suspecting. 
2. Not intelligent ; not ready of conception. . South, 
UN-AP-PRE-HEN/SIVE-LY, adv. Not apprehen- 
sively. 
UN-AP-PRE-HEN’/SIVE-NESS, n. State of being 
unapprehensive. 
UN AP-PRIS/ED, a. Not apprised; not previously 
informed. 7 
UN-AP-PRGOACII’A-BLE, a That can not be pp- 
proached , inaccessible. 
UN-AP-PRGACH/A-BLE-NESS, n. Inaccessibleness. 
UN AP-PRGOACH’A-BLY, adv. So as not to be ap- 
preachable. 
UN-AP-PROACH'ED, (-ap-pracht’,) a 
proached ; nat ta he approached. 
UN-AP-PRG‘PRI-ATE, a. Inappropriate. 
UN-AP-PRO’PRI-A-TED, a. Not appropriated ; not 
applied or directed tu be applied to any specific ob- 
ject ; as money or funds, Hamilton. 
2. Not granted or given to any ee company, 
Or corporation ; as, wnappropriated lands. 
nae sae reatiag cautes B. Trumbull. 
UN-AP PROV’ED, (Career a) @ Not approved ; 
not having recetved approbation. Aiilton. 
UN-AP-PROV'ING, a. Not approving. 
UN-AP-PROV'ING LY, adv. With disapprobation. 
UN-APT"’, a. Not apt; not ready or propense. 
A soldier, unapt to wecp. 


2. Dull; not ready to learn. 
3. Unfit; not qualified ; not disposed ; with to be- 
fore a verb, and for before a noun ; as, unapt to ad- 


Not ap- 
Milton 


Shak. 


mit a conference with reason. Hooker. 
Unapt for noble, wise, spiritual employments. Taylor. 

4. Improper; unsuitable. Johnson. 
UN-APT’LY, ado. Unfitly ; improperly. Grew. 


UN-APT’NESS, x Unfitnesss; unsuitableness. 
Spenser. 
2. Duliness; want of quick apprehension. Shak. 
3. Unreadiness; disqualification; want of pro- 
pension. The mind, by excess of exertion, gets an 
unaptness to vigorous attempts. Locke. 
UN-AR’/GU-ED, a, Not argued; not debated. 
2, Not disputed ; not opposed by Sree 


3. Not censured ; a Latinism. [Vot used.] 
B. Jonson. 
UN-ARM’, v. t To disarm; to strip of armor or 
arms. [Woe used, See Disanm.] Shak, 
UN ARM’/ED, a. ot having on arms or armor; not 
equipped. Man is born unarmed; it is mean to attack 
even an enemy unarmed. - 
2. Not furnished with scales, prickles, or other 
defense, as animals and plants. 
UN-AR-RAIGN’ED, a. Not arraigned ; not brought 
to trial. Daniel. 
UN-AR-RANG/ED, a, Not arranged ; not disposed in 
order. 
UN-AR-RAY'ED, @. Not arrayed ; not dressed. 
Dryden. 
2, Not disposed in order. 
UN-AR-REST’ED, a, Not stopped ; not apprehended. 
UN-AR-RIV'ED, a. Notartived. [14 formed.] 


Young. 
UN-ART’ED, a. Ignorant of the arts. [JVot in use.] 


‘aterhouse. 

UN-ART’FUL, a Not artful; artless; not having 
cunning. Dryden. 
2, Wanting skill, [Litéle wsed.] Cheyne, 


UN-ART’FUL-LY, adv. Without art; in an unartful 
manner. Swift. 
[in lieu of these words, Antiess and ArtiEssiy 
are generally ysed. ; 
UNAR-TIE'U- A-TED, a. Not articulated or dis- 
tinctly pronounced. Eneyc. 
UN-AR-TI-FI''CIAL, (-&r-te-fish’al,) a. Not artificia? ; 
not formed by art. 
UN-AR-TI-FI”CIAL-LY, edo. Not with art; ina 
manner contrary to art. Derham. 
UN-AR’/TIST-LIKE, a. Not like an artist. 
UN-AS-CEND/ED, a. Not ascended. 
UN-AS-CEND‘I-BLE, a. That can not be ascended. 
Marshall, 


UNA 


UN-AS-CER-TAIN‘A-BLE, a, That can not be arcer- 
tamed, or reduced to a certainty; that con ave 
certainly known. : 

The trst-rs arm unnoeceriainable, ° Wheaton's Rep, 
UN-AS-CER-TAIN’ED, a. Not reduced to a certains 
ty : Not certainly known. Hamilton. 

UN-A-SHAM’/ED, a. Not ashamed. 

UN-ASK’ED, (un-dskt’,) a. Not asked; unsolicited 
as, to bestow favors unasked; that was an see | 
favor. 

2. Not sought by entreaty or care. 
+ The bearcled corn ensued 
From earth unasked, Dryden, 

UN-AS-PEET'IVE, a. Not having a view to. Feltham 

UN-AS’PI-RA-TED, a. Having no aspirate.- Parr. 

UN-AS-PIR’ING, a. Not aspiring; not ambitious. 

Rogers. 

UN-AS-PTR’ING-LY, adv. In an unaspiring manner 

UN-AS-SAIL/A-BLE, a, Not assailable ; that can not 
bo assaulted. Shak. 

UN-AS-SAIL/A-BLY, adv. 80 as to be unassailable. 

UN-AS-SAIL/ED, a. Not assailed ; not attacked by 
violence. 

To keep my Ife and honor unaseailed, Muon, 


UN-AS-SAULT’ED, a. Not assaulted; not attacked. 
UN-AS-SAY’ED, (-as-sade’,) a. Not essayed ; not at- 
tempted. [We now use Ungssaren.] 
2. Net suhjected to assay or trial, 
UN-AS-SEM'BLED, a. Not assembled or congree 


gated. 

UN-A8-SERT’ED, a. Not asserted; not affirmed ; 
‘not vindicated. 

UN ase ED, (-as-sest’,) a. Not assessed ; not 
rated. 

UN-AS-SIGN’A BLE, a. Not assignable* that can 
not be transferred by assignmefit or indorsement. 

Jones. Wheaton. 
UN-AS-SIGN’A-BLY, adv. In an unassignable man- 


ner. 
UN. AS3-SIGN’ED, foree) a, Not assigned ; ngt de-| 
clared ; not transferred. 1 
UN-AS-SIM/I-LA-TED, a. Not assimilated; not 
made to reseinble, \' 
2. In physiology, not united with, and actually, 
made a part, sither of the proper fluids or solids of 
the body ; not animalized, as food. 
UN-AS-SIM'I-LA-TING, a. Not assimilating. 
UN-AS-SIST’ED, a. Not assisted; not aided 
belped ; ns, unassisted reason. Rogers. { 
UN-AS-SIST/ING, a. Giving no help. den. 
UN-AS-SO/CIA-TED, a. Not associated , not united: 
with n society. 4 
2. In Connecticut, not united with an ecclesiastical 
association ; as, an unassociated church. j 
UN-AS-SORT’ED, a. Not assorted; not distributed 
into sorts, 
UN-AS-SUAG'ED, a. Not appeased. 
UN-A8-SOM'ED, a, Not assumed. \ 
UN-AS-SUM/ING, a, Not assuming; not bold or fore 
ward ; not making lofty pretensions ; not arrogant j 
modest ; as, an urassuming youth ; unassuming man- 


ners, 
UN-AS-SOUR/ED, (-ash-shiird’,) a. [See Surz.] Not 
assured; not confident; as, an unassured counte 


nance, Glanville, 
2. Not to be trusted ; as, an unassured foo. 
Spenser. 


3. Not insured against loss; as, goods unassured, 
UN-A-TON’A-BLE, a. Not to be appeased ; not to be 
SAS Jilton, 
UN-A-TON’ED, a. Not expiated, 
A brother’s blood yet unatoned, Rowe, 
UN-AT-TACH’ED, (-tacht’,) a. Not attached ; not ar- 
rested. Junius, 
2. Not closely adhering ; having no fixed interest; 
as, unattached to any party. 
3. Not united by affection. 
UN-AT-TACK’A BLE, a. Not attackable. 
UN-AT-TACK’ED, (-at-takt’,) a. Not attacked ; not 
assanited. z 
UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLE, a. Not to be gained or ob 
tained ; ns, unattainable good, 
UN-AT-TAIN’A-BLE-NESS, », The state of being | 
beyond the reach of power. Locke. 
UN-AT-TAIN'A-BLY, adv. In an unattainable mam 


ner. 

UN-AT-TAIN’ED, a. Not attalned or reached. 

UN-AT-TAIN’ING, a. Not attaining. 

UN-AT-TAINT/ED, a. Not attainted ; not corrupted, 

UN-AT-TEM'PER-ED, a. Not tempered by mixture, 

UN-AT-TEMPT'ED, a Not attempted; not tned; 
not essayed, 

"Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, Milton, 
UN-AT-TEND’‘ED, a. Not attended ; not accompa- 
nied ; having norctinue or attendance. Milton, 

2. Forsaken. Shak, 
3. Not medically attended ; not dressed ; #8, unat- 
tended wounds, riford. 
UN-AT-TEND'ING, a. Not attending or listening; 
not being attentive. 


IN| We Joat that 


That is addressod to unane: Milton, 


ing ears, 
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UN-AT-TEN'TIVE, a. Not regarding ; inattentive. 
The latter word ix now used. 

UN-AT-TEN’U-A-TED, a. ot attenuated. 

UN-AT-TEST’ED, a. Not attestod; having no at- 
testation. ~ Barrow. 

UN-AT-TIR/ED, a. Not attired ; not adorned. 

UN-AT-TRACZ'ED, a. Not attracted ; not affected 
by attraction. 

UN-AT-TRACT'IYE, a. Not attractive. 

U-NAU’, 2. .An vllentate mammal, the Bradypus di- 
dactylus, or two-toed sloth. This animal is larger 
by one half than a cat; is of a untfurin grayish- 
brown color, sometimes with a reddish tint. It is 
found only in the hot parts of South America. 

UN-AUD/IT-ED, a. Not audited or adjusted. 

UN-AUG-MENT’ED, a. Not augmented or increased ; 
in yrammar, having no augment, or additional sylla- 

e Richardson." 

UN-AU-THEN’TIE€, a. Not authentic; not genuine 
or trite. 

UN-AU-THEN’TI€-4-TED, a. 
not made certain by authority. 

UN-AU-THOR’I-TA-TIVE, a. Not authoritative. 

Campbell. 
ee TIVELY, adv. Without au- 
thority. 

UN-AU'THOR IZ-ED, a. Not authorized; not war- 
ranted by proper authority ; not duly commissioned. 

UN-A-VAIL’A-BLE, a. Not available; not having 
sufficient power to produce the intendod effect; not 


Not authenticated ; 


effectual ; vain ; useless. Hooker. 
UN-A-VAIL/A-BLE-NESS, n. Inefficacy ;_useless- 
Sandys. 


nessa, 

UN-A-VAIL/A-BLY, adz. 
cess. 

UN-A-VAIL/ING, a. Not having the effect desired ; 

} ineffectuak; useless; vain; as, unavailing efforts; 
unacailing prayers, 

UN-A-VAIL/ING-LY, adz. Without effect. 

UN-A VENGE’A-BLE, a. Not avengeable. 7 

UN-A-VENG’ED, a, Not avenged; not having ob- 
tained satisfaction ; as, a person is unavenged. 

2. Not punished; as, acrime is unavenged. 
UN-AV'E-NO-ED, a, Having noavenue. Pollok. 
UN-A-VER1’ED, a. Not averted ; not turned away. 
U'NA VO'CE, fi With one voice ; unanimously. 
YN-A-VOID/A-BLE, a. That can not be made null 

or void. Y Blackstone. 

2. Not avoidnble ; not to be shunned ; inevitable ; 

as, unavoidable evils. 


Without availing or suc- 


3. Not to be missed in ratiocination. Locke. 
UN-A-VOID’A-BLE-NESS, ». The state of being 
unavoidable ; inevitableness, Glanville: 


UN-A-VOID/A-BLY, adv. Inevitably; in a manner 
that prevents failure or escape. 
UN-A-VOID’ED, a. Not avoided or shunned. 

2. Inevitable. [Wot legitimate.] B. Jonson. 
N-A-VOW’'ED, a. Not avowed ; ‘not acknowledged ; 
not owned ; nut confessed, 

UN-A-WAK’ED, a. Not awakened ; not roused 
UN-A-WAK’'EN-ED, from sleep. 
» 2 No¢ roused from spiritual slumber or stupidity. 


Scott. 
UN-A-WAK’EN-ING, a. Not awakening. 
UN-A-WARE’, a. Without thought ; caer te 
Swift. 
UN-A-WARE’, adv. Suddenly; unexpectedly ; 
UN-A-WARES’, without previous preparation. 
The evi! came upon us unawares, 
2. Without premeditated design. He killed the 
man unawares, 
At unuwares; unexpectedly. 

He breaks af unawares upon our walks, Dryden. 
UN-AW’ED, a, Not awed; not restrained by fear; 
undaunted. Dryden. 
UN-BACK’ED, cakes a. Not having been backed ; 

, as, an unbacked colt. 

2. Not tained ; not taught to beara rider. Shak. 

3. Unsupported ; left without aid. Daniel. 
UN-BAF'FLED, a. Not defeated ; not confounded. 
UN-BAK’ED, (-bakt’,) a. Not baked. 
UN-BAL’ANU-ED), (-bal/anst,) a.. Not balanced ; not 
“poised ; not in equipoise, 

Let Earth unbalanced from her orbit fly. Pope. 


‘2. Not adjusted; not settled; not brought to an 
equality of debt and credit; as, an unbalanced ac- 
count. 

3. Not restrained by equal ‘power ; as, unbalanced 


lang J. Adams. 
UN-BAL/LAST, v. i. To free from ballast; to dis- 
charge the ballast from. Totten. 


UN-BAL’LAST-ED, pp. Freed from ballast. 

2. a. Not furnished with ballast; not kept stoady 
by allast or by weight; unsteady ; as, undallasted 
wits. 

* Unbalast vessel,” for unballasted, in Addison, is 
fin unauthorized phrase. 

UN-BAN'‘DAG-ED, a. Not bandaged 
ON-BAND/‘ED, a. Stripped of a band; having no 


band. hak, 
UN-BAN'NER-ED, a. Having nobanner. Pollok. 
ON-BAP-TIZ’ED, a. Not baptized. Hooker. 
UN-BAP-TIZ‘ING, a, Not baptizing. Coleridge. 


UNB, 


UN-BAR,, ». t. 
fasten ; to — 5 as, to unbar a gate, 
UN-BAR»'ED, a. Not shaven. [Wot in use.] Shak. 
UN-BARK‘ED, (-birkt’,) a, Stripped of its bark. 
Bacon. 
ys now use Barxep in the same sense. ] 
UN-BAR’RED, (-bird’,) pp. Having its bars removed ; 
unfastened, 
UN-BAR’RING, ppr. Removing the bars from ; un- 
fastening. ; 
UN-BASH'FYJL, a. Not bashful ; bold ; oecay d 
S 


UN-BASH’FUL-LY, adv. Boldly ; impudently. 
UN-BAT’‘ED,a@ Notrepressed; not blunted. [WVot 
tn use, 

UN-BATH'ED, a, Not bathed; not wet. Dryden. 
UN-BAT’TER-ED, a. Not battered ; not bruised or 
injured by blows. Shak. 
UN-BAY', v. 4 To open; to free from the restraint of 

mound 
I ought to unbay the curront of my passions. 
[Not ia use.} . 
UN-BEAR’A-BLE, a. Not to be borne or endured. 
UN-BEARD/ED, (un-bérd’ed,) a. Having no beard ; 
beardless. 
UN-BEAR/ING, a Bearing or producing no fruit. 


Norris. 


Dryden. 
UN-BEAT’EN, a. Not beaten; not treated with 
blows. Corbet. 
2. Untrod; not beaten by the feet; as, unbeaten 
paths. scommon. 
UN-BEAOD’/TE-OUS r Not beautiful ; 
UN-BEAD/TLPYL, | Cbd te-,) a { having no 
beauty. Hainmond. 
UN-BEAUO/TE-OUS-LY, ado. In an unbeauteous 
manner. 


UN-BEAO/TI-FI-ED a. Not beautified or adorned. 

UN-BEADO’TI-FUL-LY, ado. In an unbeautiful man- 
ner. 

UN-BE-€6ME’, (-be-kum’,) v. t. Not to become; not 
to be suitable to; to misbecome. [Wot used.] 

Sherlock. 

UN-BE-€OM/ING, (-kum’ing,) a. Unsuitable; im- 
proper for the person or character; indecent; in- 
docorous. 

My grief lets unbecoming speeches fall. 
UN-BE-€0M/ING-LY, ado. In an unsuitable man- 
ner; indecorously. Barrow. 
UN-BE-€0M/ING-NESS, nm Unsuitableness to the 

person, character, or*circumstances; impropriety ; 
indecorousness. Locke. 
UN-BED’, v. t. To raise or rouse from bed. 
Eels unbed themselves and stir at the noise of thunder, Walton, 


UN-BED’DED, pp. Raised from bed ; disturbed. 
UN-BED’DING, ppr. Raising from bed. 
UN-BE-FIT’TING, a. Not befitting ; unsuitable; un- 
becoming, Swi 
UN-BE-FRIEND’ED, (-be-frend’ed,) a. Not befriend- 
ed; not supported by friends; having no friendly 
aid. Killingbeck, 
UN-BE-GET’, v. t. To deprive of existence. 
UN-BE GOT’, a. Not generated ; eternal. 


Dryden. 


yden. 


UN-BE-GOT'TEN, Stillingfleet. 
2. Not yet generated. hak. 
3. Not begotten ; not generated. South, 


UN-BE-GUILE’, v. t. To undeceive ; to free from the 
influence of deceit. 


Then unbeguile thyeelf. Donne, 
UN-BE-GUIL’ED, pp. Undeceived. 
UN-BE-GUIL’ING, ppr. Undeceiving. 
UN-BE-GUN’, a. Not begun. Hooker. 


UN-BE-HELD’, a. Not beheld ; not seen ; not visible. 
Milton. 
UN-BE/ING, a, Not existing. i in use.] Brown. 
UN-BE-LIEF’, (-be-leef’,) n. ee ungeleafa. | 
1, Incredulity ; the withholding of belief; as, un- 
belief is blind. Milton. 
2. Infidelity ; disbelief of divine revelation. 
Hooker, 
3. In the New Testament, disbelief of the truth of 
the gospel, rejection of Christ as the Savior of men, 
and of the doctrines he taught; distrust of Gad’s 
promises and faithfulness, &c. Matt, xiii. Mark xvi. 
Heb. iii. Rom. iv. 
4, Weak faith. Mark ix. 
UN-BE-LIEVE’, v. t. To discredit ; not to believe or 
trust, Wotton. 
2. Not to think real or true. Dryden. 
UN-BE-LIEV‘ED, pp. Not believed ; discredited. 
UN-BE-LIEV’ER, n. An incredulous person; one 
who does not believe. 
2. An infidel; one who discredits revelation, or 
the mission, character, and doctrines of Christ. 


2 Cor, vi. 
UN-BE-LIEV’ING, a. Not believing; incredulous. 
2. Infidel; discrediting divine revelation, or the 
mission, character, and doctrines of Christ ; as, tho 
unbelicving Jews. Acts xiv. Rov. xxi. 
UN-BE-LIEV'ING-LY, ado. In an unbelieving man- 


ner. 
UN-BE-LIEZV'ING-NESS, n. State of being unbeliev- 
ing. 


To remove a bar or bars from; to un- | UN-BE-LOV’ED, (-luvd',) a, Not loved. 


UNB 


Dryden, 

UN-BE-MOAN‘ED, a. Not Jamented. Pollok. 
UN-BEND’, v. t. ‘To free from flexure; to make 

strulght; ae, to xndend a bow. Dryden. 
2. To relax; to remit from a strain or from exer. 
tion; to set at ease fur a time; as, to unbend the — 


mind from study or care. Denham. 
3. To relax etferninately. 
You unbend your noble strength. Shak. 


4, In seamanship, to take the sails from their yards 
and stays; also, to cast loose a cable from the an+ 
chors ; also, to untie one rope from another. 

Brande, 
UN-BEND’ING, ppr. Relaxing from any strain ; re 
mitting ; talting from their yards, &c., as sails. 

2. a. Not suffering flexure. 

3. Unyielding ; resolute ; inflexible ; app/ted to pers 

sons. - 
4, Unyielding ; in@exible ; firm; applied to thingsg 

as, undending truths. J. M. Mason, 
5. Devoted to relaxation. 


I hope It may entertain your lordship at an unbending hour, 


Rowe. 
UN-BEND/ING-LY, ads. Without bending; obsth 
nately. 
UN-BIEN‘E-FIC-ED, (-ben’e-fist,) a. Not enjoying of 
having a hencfice. Dryden. 
UN-BEN-E-FI'CIAL, (-fish/al,) a, Not beneficial. 
UN-BEN'E-FIT-ED, a. Not having received benefit. 
UN-BE-NEV‘O-LENT, a. Not benevolent ; not kind. 
Rogers. 
UN-BE-NEV/O-LENT-LY, adv. In an unbenevolent 
manner. 

UN-BE-NIGHT’ED, (-nit’ed,) a. Never visited by 
darkness, Milton, 
UN-BE-NIGN’, a. Not benign; not favorabie or proe 
pitious ; malignant, Milton, 
UN-BENT’, pp. of Unnenn. Relaxed; remitted ; re 
lioved from strain or exertion. Denham. 

2. In seamen’s language, taken from the yards; 
loosed ; as, the sails are unbent: the cable is uabent. 
3. Not strained , aunstrung; as, a bow wabent. 
4. Not crushed ; not subdued ; as, the soul is unben$ 
by woes, 
UN-BE-QUEAFH’ED, (-be-kweetid’,) a. Not bee 
queathed ; not given by legacy. 
UN-BE-SEEM/ING, a. Unbecoming ; not befitting ; 
unsuitable. 
UN-BE-SEEM/ING-LY, adv. 
manner. 
UN-BE-SEEM/ING-NESS, x. State of being unbe- 
seeming. 

UN-BE-SOUGHT’, (un-be-sawt’,) a, Not besonght ; 
not saght By petition or entreaty, Milton, 
UN-BE-SPOK’EN, a. Not bespoken, or ordered bee 

forshand. ' 
UN-BE-STAR/RED, (-stard’,) a. Not adorned or dise 

tinguished by stars. Pollok, 
UN-BE-STOW’ED, a. Not bestowed; not given 

not disposed of, 
UN-BE-IT'RAY’ED, a. Not betrayed. Daniel, 
UN-BE-WAIL/ED, a. Not bewailed ; not lamented, 


UN-BE-WITCH’, v.t To free from fascination. ) 
Souths 


UN-BY’AS, »v. t. To free from bias or prejudice. 


Tho trues¢ service @ private man can do his country, is to unblag 
his mind, a8 much as possible, between the rival baller 7 


UN-BY!AS-ED, (-bi/ast,) pp. Freed from prejudice of 
bias, 

2. a, Free from any undue partiality or prejudice 3 
inipartial ; as, an unbiased mind ; unbiased opinion cf 
decision. 

UN-BI'AS-ED-LY, adv. 


In an unbecoming 


Without prejudice ; impar« 


tially. 
UN-Bi’AS-ED-NESS, n. Freedom from bias or preju- 
dice. Bp. Hall, 
UN-BID’, a, Not bid; not commanded. 
UN-BID’/DEN, Milton. 
2. Spontaneous ; as, thorns shall the earth produce 
unbid, Milton. 


3. Uninvited ; not requested to attend ; as, unbids 
den guests. Shak, 
UN-BIG/OT-ED, a. Free from bigotry. Addison. 
UN-BIND’, v. t, Tountie; to remove a band from; 
to unfasten; to lorse; to set free from shackles, 
Unbind your fillets; undind tho prisoner’s arms; um 
bind the load. 
UN-BIND/ING, pprn_ Untying; setting free. 
UN-BISH/OP, v. t. To deprive of episcopal erate: 
jouth, 
UN-BISH’OP-ED, (-bish/opt,) pp. Deprived of epix 
copal orders, 

UN-BIT’, a. Not bitten. Young. 
UN-BIT’, v. t. In seamanship, to rensove the turns ot 
a cable from off the bitts, Totten. 

2. To unbridle. 
UN-BIT’TED, pp. Removed from the bitts; unbridled, 
UN-BLT/TING, ppr. Unbridling ; removing froin the 
bitts, 
UN-BLAM/‘A-BLE, a. Not blamable ; not culpable; 
innocent. Bacon. 


> 
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UN-BLAM’‘A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being chargea- 
ble with no blame or fault. Mure. 
UN-BLAM‘A-BLY, adv. In such 8 manner @s to incur 


no binme. 1 Thess. ti. 
UN-BLAM'ED, a. Not blamed; free from censure. 
‘ope. 
UN-BLAST’ED, a. Not blasted ; not made to wither. 
Peacham. 


UN-BLEACH’ED, (-blescht’,) a. Not bleached ; not 
whitened. 

UN-BLEED‘ING, a. Not bleeding; not suffering loss 
of blvod. Byron. 
UN-BLEM’ISH-A-BLE, a. Not capable of being 
blemished. Milton. 
UN-BLEM'ISH-A-BLY, adv. Without being blem- 

ishable. 

UN-BLEM’ISH-ED, (-blem/isht,) «. Not blemished ; 
not stained; free from turpitude or reproach ; in a 
moral sense ; as, an unblemished reputation or life. 

2. Free from deformity. 

UN-BLENCH’ED, (-blencht’,) a. Not disgraced ; not 

injured by any stain or soil ; as, unblonched ee: 
Milton. 


UN-BLENCH’ING, a. Not shrinking or flinching ; 
firm. 
UN-BLEND’ED, a. Not blended ; not mingled. 


Glanville. 

UN-BLEST’, a. Not blest ; excluded from bene 
acon, 
2. Wretched ; unhappy. Prior. 


UN-BLIGHT’ED, a. Not blighted ; not blasted. 
Cowper. 
UN-BLIGHT'’ED-LY, adv. Without being blighted. 
UN-BLIND’ED, a, Not blinded. 
UN-BLOCK-AD/ED, a. Not blockaded. 
UN-BLOOD’ED, a. Not stained with blood. 
UN-BLOOD’Y, a. Not stained with blood. 
2. Not shedding blood ; not cruel. Dryden. 
UN-BLOS’/SOM-ING, a, Not producing blossoins. 
UN-BLOT'TED, a. Not blotted. Mason. 
UN-BLOWN’, a4. Not blown; not having the bud ex- 


Shak, 


panded. Shak. 
2, Not extinguished, More. 
3. Not inflated with wind. Sandys, 


UN-BLUNT’ED, a. Not made obtuse or dull; not 
biunted. Cowlcy. 
UN-BLUSH’ING, a. Not blishing ; destitute of shame 
impudent. Thomson. 
UN-BLUSH/ING-LY, ad». In an impudent manner. 

UN-BOAST’ED, a. Not boasted. 
UN-BOAST’FUL, a. Not boasting; unassuming , 
modest. Thomson, 
-UN-BOAST’FUL-LY, adv. Without being boastful. 
UN-BOD'I-ED, (-bud’id,) «. _ Having no material 
body ; incorpoteal ; as, unbodied spirits. Watts. 
. 2 Freed from the body. Spenser. 
UN-BOIL/ED, a. Not boiled ; as, unboiled rice. 
Bacon. 
UN-BOLT’, v. t. To remove a bolt from ; to unfasten ; 
to open; as, to unbolt a gate. ak. 
uy CLD, pp. or @ Freed from fastoning by 
Olts, * 

2. Unsifted ; not bolted ; not having the bran or 
coarse part separated by a bolter; ns, unbolted meal. 
UN-BOLT’ING, ppr. Freeing from fastening by bolts, 

UN-CON'NET-ED, a. Having no bonnet on, Shak. 
UN-BQOK’ISH, a. Not addicted to books or reading. 
2. Nut cultivated by erudition. Shak. 
UN-BOOT’, ». t, To take off bocts from. 
UN-BOOT’ED, pp. Stripped of boots, 
2. a, Not having boots on. 
UN-BOOT’ING, ppr. Taking off boots, 
UN-BORN’, a, [lt is accented either on the first or 
UN’RORN, second sylahle. 
Not born ; not brought into life; future. 


Bome unborn sorrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, Shab, 
The woew to come the children yet unborn 
Shall feel this day. Shak, 


UN-BOR/ROW-ED, a. Not borrowed; genuine ; 
original ; native; one’s own; as, unborrowed beau- 
ties ; wnburrowed gold ; unborrowed excellence. 

DN-BO/SOM, v. t To disclose freely one’s secret 
opinions or feelings. Hilton. 

2. To reveal in confidence, 

UN-BS 30M-ED, pp. Disclosed, as secrets ; revealed 
in confidence, ; 

UN-BO’SOM-ING, ppr. Disclosing, as secrets; re- 
vealing in éon fidence, 

UN-BOT’TOM-ED, «. Having no bottom ; bottom- 


less, 
The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyas, Milton. 
2 Having No eolid foundation. Hammond. 
UN-BOUGHT", (un-bawt’,) a. Not bought; obtained 
‘without money or purchase. 
The unbought daintics of the poor. Dryden, 
2 Not having a purchaser. Locke. 
UN-BQUND’, a Not bound; loose ; wanting a cover ; 
as, unbound books. 
2. Not bound by obligation or covenant. 
3. pret. of Unsinp, 
UN-BOUND’ED, «. Having no-bound or limit ; un- 
limited in extent; infinite; interminable; as, un- 
bounded space; unbound d power. 


UNB 


2. Having no check or cuntrol ; anrestrained. The 
oung man has xabounded license ; his extravagance 
is unbounded, 

US-BOUND’ED-LY, adv. Without bounds or limits. 
UN-BOUND’ED-NESS, xn. Freedom from bounds or 
limits. Cheyne. 

UN-BOUN’TE.OUS, a. Not bounteous ; ehioks 
Hiltons 
UN-BOW’', v. t& To unbend. Fuller. 
UN-BOW’ED, a. Not bent. _ Shak. 
UN-BOW’'ED, a. Not arched. 
UN-BOW’EL, v. t. To deprive of the entrails ; to ex- 
entercte ; to eviscerate. Decay of Piety. 
UN-BOW’EL-ED, pp. Eviscernted. 
UN-BOW’'EL-ING, ppr. Taking out the bowels, 
UN-BRACE’, v. t. To loose; to reiax; as, to unbrace 
a drum; to unbrace the arms; to unbrace the nerves. 
UN-BRAC’ED, (-brist’,) pp. Loosed ; relaxed. 
UN-BRAC’ING, ppr. Loosing; relaxing. 
UN-BRAID’, ». t. To separate the strands of a braid ; 
to disentangle, 
UN-BRAID’ED, pp. Disentangled, as the strands of a 


braid. 
UN-BRAID/ING, ppr. Separating the strands of.a 


bra'd. : 

UN-BRANCH’ED, (-brancht’,) a, Not ramified ; not 
shooting into branches, 

UN-BRANCH'ING, a. Not dividing into branches, 


Goldsmith. 
UN-BREAST’, (un-brest’,) v. t. 


To disclose or lay 
open. P. Fletcher. 
UN-BREAST’ED, pp. Disclosed ; laid open. 
UN-BREAST’ING, ppr. Disclosing. 
UN-BREAFTH’A-BLE, a. Not breathable or respira- 


ble. 
UN-BREAFH’ED, (-bréthd’,) a. Not exercised. 

Our unbreathed memories. Shak, 
UN-BREAFA'ING, a. Unanimated; as, undreathing 
stones, Shak. 
UN-BRED!, a. Not well bred; not polished in’ man- 

ners ; ill-educated ; rude; as, wnbred minds; unbred 
servants, Locke. 
2, Not taught; as, unbred to spinning. Dryden, 
UN-BREECH’ED, a. Having no breeches. ak. 

UN-BREW’'ED, (-briide’,) a. Not mixed; pure; gen- 

Young. 


uine. 
UN-BRIB/A-BLE, a. That can not be bribed. 
Feltham. 
UN-BRIB’/ED, a. Not bribed ; not corrupted by mon- 
ey ; not unduly influenced by money or gifts. 
Dryden. 
UN-BRIDG/ED, a. Not furnished or crossed by a 
bridge ; as, an unbridged stream. 
UN-BRY’/DLE, v. t. To free from‘the bridle. 
UN-BRI’DLED, pp. Loosed from the bridle, 
2. a, Unrestrained ; licentious ; 99, unbridled lust ; 
unbridled boldness ; unbridled passions, 
UN-BRIGHT’EN-ED, a. Not brightened. 
UN-BROKE', a. Not broven; not violated. Pre- 
UN-BROK EN, serve your vows unbroken, 
2. Not weakened ; not crushed; not subdued. 
How broad his shoulders spread, by ago ynbroke. Pope, 
3. Not tamed ; not tanght; not accustomed to the 
saddle, harness, or yoke; 2s, an unbroken horse or ox. 
UN-BROFH’ER-LY, (-brutb’er-le,) a. Not becoming 
a brother; not suitable to the character and relation 
of a brother; unkind. 
UnproTHERuike is mot used. 
UN-BRUIS’ED, (-briizd’,) a. Not bruised ; not crushed 
ih 


or hurt. 

UN-BUCK’LE, (-bnk'l,) v.¢ To loose from buckles ; 
to unfasten ; as, to unbuckle a shoe; to unbuckle a 
girdle ; to unbuckle a helm. Shuk. 

UN-BUCK’LED, pp. Loosed from buckles; unfas' 


ened. 
UN-BUCK’LING, ppr. Loosing from buckles; un- 


fastening. ¢ 
UN-BUILD’, feed's) ».t To demolish what is buiit; 
to raze; to destroy, ilton, 


UN-BUILT’, (-bilt’,) a. Not yet built; not erected, 
UN-BUOY’ED, (-bwéyd’,) a, Not buoyed or borne up. 
UN-BUR’DEN-SOME, a. . Not open e: 
UN-BUR’I-ED, (un-ber’rid,) a. Not buried: not in- 
terred. Dryden. 
UN-BURN’ED, )a. Not burned; not consumed by 
UN-BURNT! fire. 
2. Not injured by fire; not scorched. 
8. Not baked, as brick. 
UN-BURN/ING, a. Not consuming awny by fire. 
UN-BUR'FHEN, vw. t To rid of a load; to free 
UN-BUR/DEN, { from a burden; to ease. Shak. 
2. To throw off. Sh 
3. To relieve the mind or heart by disclosing 
lies heavy on it. 
UN-BUR/FHEN-ED, 
UN-BUR'DEN-ED, 
UN-BUR’FHEN-ING, 
UN-BUR/DEN-ENG, 
is a burden, 
UN-BU8’I- ED, (un-biz/zid,) a. Not busied; not em- 
ployed ; idle. eae Bp. Rainbow, 
UN-BUS’I-NESS-LY KE, a. Not business-like, 
UN-BUS’Y, (un-biz/zy,) a. Not busy. : 


ak, 

what 

Shak. 

ie Freed from a load ; thrown 
off ; eased ; relieved. 


{ oer. Freeing from a load or 
burden ; relieving from what 
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UN-BUT'TON, v. t. Ts loose from being fastened by 
battons : to loose buttons. Shak. 
UN-BUT'TON-ED, pp. Loosed from buttons. 
Addino te 
UN-BUT'TON-ING, ppv. Loosing from buttons, 
UN-CAGE’, v. t. ‘Ta loose from a cage. 
UN-€46'Eb, pp. Released from a cage or from cone 
finement 
UN-€AL-CIN’ED, a. Not calcined, [See big Pe | 
oyle. 
UN-€AL/€U-LA-TED, a. Not subjected to calcula- 
tion. ; J. Barlow. 
UN-€AL/€U-LA-TING, a. Not making calculations 
UN-€AL’€U-LA-TING-LY, ado. Without calcula. 


tion, 

UN-€ALL’/ED, (-kawld’,) @. Not called; not sum- 
mined , not invited. Milton. 

Uncalled for ; not required; not needed or de- 

manded. a 

UN-€ALM’, (-kam’,) v. t. To disturb. [Wot in use, 
and an ill word, Dryden. 

UNS A LU eee a. Not calumniated or de 
amed. 

UN ON es a, That can not be can- 
celed. 

UN-€AN’CEL-ED, a. Not canceled; not erased; 
not abrogated or annulled. den. 
UN-€AN'DID, a, Not candid; not frank or sincere; 

not fair or impartial. 

UN-€AN’DID-LY, adv. In an uncandid manner. 
UN-€A-NON'‘IC-AL, a. Not agreeable to the canons ; 
not acknowledged as authentic. Barrow. 
UN-€A-NON/IE-AL-LY, ado. In an uncanonical 

manner. 
UN-€A-NON‘I€E-AL-NESS, 2, The state of being 
uncanonical. # Lioya. 
UN-€AN'ON-IZE, v. t. To deprive of canonical au. 


thority. 

2. To reduce from the rank of a canon of enint. 
UN-€AN O-PI-ED, a. Not covered by a canopy. 
UN-€AN/VASS-ED, (-kan’vast,) a. Not canvassed. 
UN-€ AP’, v.t. To remove a cap or cover; to open. 
UN-€A‘PA-BLE, a. Incapable. [The latter word nas 

superseded Uncarase. 
UN-CAPE’, ». t. Among sportsmen, to let loore, or 


to let out of a bag; as, to wncape a fox. FS) 
UN-€AP’PED, (-kapt’,) pp.» Opened. 
UN-€AP/TI-VA-TED, a, Not captivated. Rambler, 


UN-CAR’ED for, a. Not regarded ; not heeded. Hooker. 
UN-€A-RESS/ ED, (-ka-rest’,) a. Not caressed. 
UN-€AR’/NATE, a. Not fleshly. Brown. 
UN-€AR/PET-ED, a. Not covered with a carpet. 
UN-€ASBE’, v. t. To disengage from a cdvering; to 
take off or out. 
2. To finy ; to strip. LD’ Estrange- 
UN-€AS’ ED, (-kasto’,) pp. Stripped of a covering or 
case. 
UN-€AS/ING, ppr. Disengaging from a cover. 
UN-CAS/TRA-TED a, Not castrated, 

UN-€4 T’E-CHI8-ED, (-kat/e-kizd,) 4, Not cate 
chised ; untaught. Milton, 
UN-C€AUGHT’, (un-kawt’,) a. Not yet caught o1 

taken. 8 
UN-€AUS’/ED, a. Having no precedent ransa 
isting without an author. 
UN-€AU'TIOUS, a, Not cqutious; not wary ; heed- 
less, [Incautsious is now generally used.] Dryden. 
UN-CEAS/ING, a. Not ceasing; not intermitting; 
continual. 
UN-CEAS/ING-LY, adv. 
* cessafion; continually. . 
UN-CED/ED, « Not ceded; not granted or tren 


ferred. 
UN-CEL/E-BRA-TED, «. Not celebrated; not sol- 
emnized. Milton. 
UN-CE-LES/TIAL, (-lest/yal,) @. Not heavenly. 


Feltham. 
UN-CE-MENT’ED, a. Not cemented. 
UN-CEN' 'SUR-A-BLE, @. Not worthy of rks 
ig 
UN-CEN’SUR-A-BLY, adv. In an uncensurable man+ 


ner. : 
UN-CEN’SUR-ED, a. Not censured; exempt from 
blame or reproach. 
Whore right it is unceneured to be dull, Pope. 
UN-CEN/TRI€-AL, «. Not central; distant from the 
center. 
UN-CER-E-MO/NI-AL, a Not ceremonial. 
UN-CER-E-MO/NI1-QUBS, «. Not ceremonious; not 


formal. 

baer ear ae ado. Without ceremony 
or form. 

UN-CER’TAIN, oepidie es a. Not certain; doubdt- 
ful; not certainly known. It is wacertain who wil. 
be the next president. 

2. Doubtful ; not having certain knowledge. 
seen ceery iMag ton he bop bie agtak Cen alee 
3. Not sure in the consequence. 


Ao 


Without intermission or 


Or whistling slings dismissed th’ uncertain stone, Gay. 

4, Not eure; not exact. fc 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain.in his aim, Dryden, 

5. Unsettled ; irregular. Hooker, 
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PN-CER'TAIN-LY, adv. Nut surely ; not certainly, 
2. Not confidently. Dryden. 
Standards that can not be known at all, or but imperfectly and 

pnceriainly. Locke, 

UN-CER’/TAIN-TY, n. Doubtfulness; dubiousness ; 

‘fhe truth is not ascertained; the latest accounts 
have not removed the uncertainty. ; 
‘2. Want of certainty ; want of precision ; as, the 
uncertainty of the signification of words, 
‘3. Contingency. 
Bteadfastly grasping the greatest and most slippery sence pat: 
OU. 


4, Something unknown. 


Our shephrrd’s case is every man’s ease that quits a certainty for 
Ge an uncertainty. L’ Estrange. 


N-CES/SANT, a. Continual; incessant. 
The latter is the word now used.) 


-CES/SANT-LY, adv. Incessantly. [Obs.] 
N-CHAIN’, 2. t. To free from chains or slavery. 
Priov. 


N-CNAIN/ED, pp. Disengaged from chains, shackles, 
or slavery. 

(ON-CHAIN'ING, ppr. Freeing from chains, bonds, 
or restraint. 

ON-CHAL'LENGE-A-BLE, a. That can not be chal- 
Benged. Scott. 
UN-CHAL/LENGE-A-BLY, adv. So as to be unchal- 

Hengeable. 

UN-CHANGE’A-BLE, a. Not capable of change; 
Ammutable ; not subject to variation. God is an uz- 
changeable being. 

UN-CHANGE’A-BLE-NESS, 2. The state or quality 
.of being subject to no change; immutability. 


Newton. 
UN-CHANGE/A-BLY, adv. ~ Without change ; im- 
mutably. 


UN-CHANG/ED, a. 


2. Not alterable. 
UN-CHANG’ING, a. Not changing; suffering no al- 
teration. . 
UN-CHANG'ING-LY, adv. Without changing. 
UN-CHAR-AC-TER-iS'TIC, a. Not characteristic ; 
* not exhibiting 2 character. Gregory. 
ON €NAR-AC-TER-IS/TIC-AL-LY, adv. Not in a 
characteristic manner. 
UN-CHARGE’, v.t. To retract an accusation. [Vot 
used, 
UN-CHARG’ED, a. Not charged ; not loaded. Shak. 
UN-CHAR'I-TA-BLE, a. Not charitable ; contrarg 
to charity, or the universal Jove prescribed by Chris- 
tianity ; as, unchariteble opinions or zeal. 
UN-CHAR’I-TA-BLE-NESS, nr. Want of charity. If 
we hate our enemies we sin; we are guilty of un- 
charitableness. : 
UN-CHAR’I-TA:BLY, ado. Ins manner contrary to 
i charity. 
UN-CHARM’, ». t. To release from some charm, fas- 
cination, or secret power. Beaum. 
UN-CHARM/ED, c. Not charmed; not fascinated. 
UN-CHARM/‘ING, a. Not charming; no longer able 
to charm. Dryden, 
UN-CHART’ED, a. Not described or delineated on a 


chart. 
UN-CHART’ER-ED, a. Having no charter. 
UN-CHAR'Y,a. Not wary mot frugal. ack used.) 
iq hak, 


UN-CHASTE!’, a. Nog haste; not continent ; not 
ture ; libidinous; lowd. Scdney. Jiilton. 
UN-CHASTE’LY, adv. Incontinentiy; iewdly. 


Not changed or altered. 
Dryden, 


Milton. 
UN-CHAS-TiS’A-BLE, a. [See ences That 
can not be chastised. lion, 


UN-CHAS-TIS’ED, a. Not chastised ; not punished. 
2, Not corrected ; not restrained. 
UN-CHAS'TI-TY, x, Incontinence; lewdness ; un- 
Jawful indulgence of the sexual appetite. 


Woodward. 
UN-CHEAT’ED, a. Not cheated. 
UN-CHECK’ED, (-chekt’,) a@ Not checked ; not re- 
strained ; not hindered. = Milton. 
2. Not contradicted. Shak. 
UN-CHECK'ER-ED, a. Not checkered ; not diversi- 
fied. 
UN-CHEER/ED, a. Not cheered. 
UN-CHEER’FUL, a. Not cheerful; sad. Shak. 
UN-CHEER/FUL-LY, adv. In ah uncheerful manner, 
UN-CHEER/FUJL-NESS, 2. Want of cheerfulness ; 
sadness. Spectator, 
UN-CHEER’Y, ca. Dull; not enlivening. Sterne. 
UN-CHEW’ED, (-chide’,) a, Not chewed or masti- 


cated. den. 
UN-CHID’ED, a. Not chided or rebuked. 
UN-CHILD’, v. t. To bereave of children. [Not in 


ont Shak. 

UN-CHULV/AL-ROUS, (-shiv’al-rus,) a. Not accord- 
ing to the rules of chivalry. 

UN-CHIV’AL-ROUS-LY, adv, Not chivalrously. 

UN-€HOL’/ER-I€, a. Not choleric, Carlisle, 

UN-CIIRIS'TEN-ED, a. Not baptized and named. 

UN-€NRIS'TIAN, (-krist/yan,) a. Contrary to the 
laws of Christianity; as, an unchristian reflection ; 
unchristian temper or conduct. 
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2. Not evangelized ; not converted to the Christian | 
faith ; infidel. 

UN-€HRISTIAN, v.t. To deprive of the constituent 
qualities of Christianity, South. 
UN-€HRIS’TIAN-IZE, v. t. To turn from the Chris- 

tian faith ; to cause to degenerate from the belief 
and profession of Christianity. Buchanan. 
UN-€HRIS’/TIAN-IZ-ED, pp. Not Christianized. 
UN-€HRIS/TIAN-LIKE, a. Not like a Christian. 
UN-€HRIS/TIAN-LY, a, Contrary to the laws of 
Christianity ; unbecoming Christians. Milton. 
UN-CHRIS/TIAN-LY, adv. Ina manner contrary to 
Christinn principles. Bedeil. 
UN-€HRIs/TIAN-NESS, 2. Contrariety to Chris- 
tianity. &. Charles. 
UN-C€HRON'T-€LED, a. Not recorded in a chronicle. 
UN-CHURCH’,»v.t. ‘To expel from a church ; to de- 
prive of the character and rights of a church. 
Milnere 
Teka crab (-churcht’,) pp. Expelled from a 
church. 
UN-CHURCH'ING, ppr. Expelling from a church. 
UN/CIAL, (un’shal,) a [L. uncialis.] 
Pertaining to or denoting letters of a large size, 
used in ancient manuscripts, 
UN'CIAL, 2. An uncial letter. 
UN’'CI-FORM, a. Having a curved or hooked form, 
UN'CI-NATE, a, [L. uncinatus, from uncus, a hook.] 
In botany, hooked at the end. Martyn. 
UN-CIR/€U-LAR, @, Not circular or spherical. 
Chandler. 
UN-CIR/€UM-CIS-ZD, a. Not circumcised. 
Scripture. 
UN-CIR-€UM-CI'/SION, (-sur-kum-sizh’un,) n. Ab- 
sence or want of circumcision. Hammond. 
2. In Scripture, the Gentiles who did not practice 
circumcision, Rom. iv. 9. 
UN-CIR/€UM-SERIB-ED, a, Not circumscribed ; 
not bounded ; not limited. 
Where the prince ls uncircumacribed, obedionce ought to be 


unlitwiv.d, Addison, 
UN-CYR/€UM-SPE€T, a. Not circumspect ; not cau- 
tivu’s, : Hayward. 
UN-CIR’CUM-SPECT-LY, adv. Without circum- 
spection, 
UN-CIR-CUM-STAN'TIAL, a, Not important. [ot 
in use, Brown. 


UN-CIV'IL, a. Not civil; not complaisant ; not cour- 
teous in manners ; apptied to persons. 

2. Not polite; rude; applied to manners; as, un- 
civil behavior. 

UN-CIV-IL-I-ZA'TION, n. A state of savageness; 
rude state. Dict. 
UN-CIV'IL-IZ-ED, a. Not reclaimed from savage 
life; as, the uncivilized inhabitants of Canada or 

New Zealand, 

2. Coarse; indecent; as, the most uncivilized words 
in our language. [Not in use.) Addison. 
UN-CIV‘IL-LY, ado. Nut complaisantly ; not courte- 
ously ; rudely. Brown. 

UN-€LAD’, a. Not clad; not clothed. 
UN-CLAIM/ED,a. Ne? claimed ; not demanded ; not 
called for; as, unclaimed dividends of a bank. 
UN-€LAR’I-FI-ED, a. Not purified; not fined; ot 
depurated by a separation of feculent or foreign 
matter. 
UN-€LKSP’, v. & To loose a clasp; to open what is 
fastened with a clasp; 2s, to unclaxsp a book. Shak, 
UN-€LASP'ING, ppr. Loosing a clasp, 
UN-€LAS‘SIE, a. Not classic ; not according 
UN-€LAS’SI€-AL, to the best models of writing. 
2. Not pertaining to the classic writers; as, ux- 
classic ground. 
UN-C€LAS’SI6-AL-LY, adv. 
classics, 
UN’€LE, (unk’l,) x. [Fr. onele; contracted from L. 
vavunculus, } 
The brother of one’s father or mother, 
UN-€LEAN’, a. Not clean; foul; dirty ; filthy. 

2. In the Jewish law, ceremonially impure ; not 
cleansed by ritual practices. Num. xix. Lev. xi. 
Rom. xiv. 

3. Foul with sin. Matt. x. 

That holy pluce where no unclean thing shall enter. Rogers. 


4, Not in covenant with God. 1 Cor. vii. 

5. Lewd ; unchaste, 

Adultery of the heart, consisting of inordinate and unclean 
atlections. erkina. 

No uncleca person hath any inheritance in tho kingdom of 
Christ and of God. — Eph, v. 


UN-€LEAN’/A-BLE, a, That can not be cleansed. 


Swift. 
UN-€LEAN!LI-NESS, (un-klen‘le-ness,) n. Wantof 
cleanliness ; filthiness, Clarendon. 
UN-€LEAN’LY, (un;klen/ly,) a, Foul ; filthy ; dirty. 


Not according to the 


2. Indecent; unchaste ; obscene. 
It is a pity that theese harmonious writers have indulged ahs thing 
uncleanly or impure to defile their paper, atis. 
UN-CLEAN’NESS, x. Foulness; dirtiness; filthi- 
nees. 


Be not troublesome to thyself or to athers by uncleannese. 
Taylor. 
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2. Want of ritual or ceremoniu! purity. Lev. xv. 
3. Moral impurity ; defilement by sin, sinfulness 


I will save you from all your uncleannees. — Ewk, xxxvi. 


4. Lewdness; incontinence, Col. ti 2 Pet, it. 
UN-€LEANS’/ED, (-klunzd’,) a, Not cleansed ; nat 
purified. Becor. 


UN-€LEAV'A-BLE, a. That can not be cleaved, 
split, or divided. c 

UN-CLEW’,v. t. To undo; to unwind, unfold, ai? 
untie, 

UN-€LEW’ED, pp. Undone; unwound, or untied® 
UN-€LINCH’, v. t To open the closed hand; as. » 
unclinch the fist. Garth. 
UN-€LINEH’ED, (-klincht’,) pp. Opened; unciosea 
UN-€'LIP’ PED, (-klipt’,) a. Not clipped ; noz cut; na 

diminished or shortened by clipping; as, unclippab 
money 3 unclipped hair. 3 
UN-€LOG/, v. & To disencumber of difficulties ang 
obstructions; to free from encumbrances, or any 
thing that_retards motion, . i 
UN-€LOG’GED, (-klogd’,) pp. ora. Disencumbersd 
set free from obstructions. 

UN-€LOG/GING, ppr. Disencumbering. 
UN-€LOIS’/TER, v. t, To release from a cloister of 
from confinement; to set at liberty. Norris. 
UN-€LOISV'ER-ED, pp. Released from a cloister or 

from confinement. 
UN-€LOIS’/TER-ING, ppr. Releasing from confine 
ment. 
UN-€LOK/ED, (-kldkt’,) a, Not covered or disguised. 
UN-€LOSE’, v. t. To open; to break the seal of; ag, 


to unclose a letter. Pope. 
2. 'To disclose ; to Jay open. 
UN-€LGS/ED, (-klézd',) pp. Opened. 
2. a. Not separated by inclosures ; open, 
Clarendon. 
3. Not finished ; not concluded.’ Madison 


4. Not closed ; not sealed. 
UN-€LG6S/ING, ppr. Opening; breaking the seal of. 
UN-€LOFHE’, v. t To strip of clothes; to maka 

naked ; to divest. 
Tu have a distinct knowledge of things, we must unclothe therm 
Wate. 

UN-€LOTH’ED, pp. Stripped of clothing or covering. 
Not for that we would Le unclothed, but clothed upon, —2 Cor, ro 


2. a. Not clothed ; wanting cluthcs. 
UN-€LOFH/ED-LY, adv. Without clothing. Bacor. 
UN-€LOFIING, ppr, Stripping of clothing. 

2. n. Act of taking off cluthes, 

UN-€LOUD’, v. t. To unvail ; to clear from obscurity 
or clouds. 

UN-€LOUD/ED, a, Not cloudy; free from clouds; 
clear ; as, an unclouded sky. 

2. Not darkened ; not obscured... 
UN-€LOUD/ED-NESS, rn. Frecdom from clouds; 

clearness. 

2. Freedom from obscurity or gloom, Boyle. 
UN-CLOUD/ING, ppr. Cloaring from clouds or of 

scurity. 
UN-CLOUD’Y, a. Not cloudy; clear; free from 
clouds, obscurity, or gloom. Gay. 
UN-€LUTCH’, v. t. To open something closely shut. 


Urelutch his griping hand. Decay of Piety. 


UN-€0-AG/U-LA-BLE, a, That can not be coagu 
lated, Good. 
UN-€0-AG/U-LA-TED, a. Not coagulated or con. 

cretod. y 
UN-COAT’ED, a. Not coated; not covered with » 


coat, 
UN-€OCK’ED, (-kokt’,) @. Not cocked, as a gun. 

2. Not made into cocks, as hay. 

3. Not set up, as the brim of a hat. 
UN-€0F'FIN-ED, a. Not furnished with a coffin. 
UN-€0'GENT,a. Not cogent or forcible. Bazter. 
UN-COIF’, v. t. To pull the cap off. Arbuthnot. 
UN-€OIF’ED, (-koift’,) a. Not wearing a coif. 
UN-€OIL’, v. t. To unwind or open, as the turns of 

a rope or othor line. 
UN-C€OIL/ED, pp. Opened ; unwound, 
UN-COIL/ING, ppr. Opening; unwinding. 
UN-€OIN’ED, a. Not coined ; as, uncoined silver. 
UN-€OL-LE€T’ED, a. Not collected ; not received 5 
as, uncollected taxes ; debts uncollected. s 

2, Not collected; not recovered from confusion, 

distraction, or wandering ; as, the mind yet uncol- 


lected. { 
UN-€OL-LEC€T’ED-NESS, nz. A state of not being 
collected. 
UN-€OL-LE€T'L-BLE, a. Not collectible; that can 
not be collected or levied, or paid by the debtor; as, 


uncollectible taxes; uncollectible debts. Wolcott. 
UN-€OL/OR-ED, (-kul/lurd,) a. Not colored; no} 
stained or dyed. Bacon. « 


2, Not hightened in description. my 
UN-€OMB/ED, (kéind/,) @. Not combed ; not dressed 
with a comb. Dryden. 
UN-€OM-BIN‘A-BLE, a, Not capable of combining 
or of being combined, Davy. 
UN-€OM-BIN/A-BLY, adv, In an uncombinable 


manner. 
UN-€OM-BIN’ED, a. Not combined ; separate ; sim 
pie. 
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{N-COME’LI-NESS, (-kum’le-ness,) nm. Want of 
comeliness; want of beauty or grace ; as, uncomeli- 
ness of person, of dress, or behavior. 

5 Lockt. Wotton. 

YN-COME'LY, (-kumle,) a. Nov comely ; wanting 
grace; as, an uncomely person; uncome(y dress; un- 
comely manners, 

, 2 Unseemly ; unbecoming; unsuitable. 

UN-€0M/FORT-A-BLE, (-kum/foit-,) a Afférding 
no cumfort; gloomy. 

Christmas —the most uncom/fortalle time of the year. Addison, 


2. Giving uneasiness; a5, an uncomfortable seat or 
condition, 
OUN-€6 M’FORT-A-BLE-NESS, (-kum/fort-,) n. Want 
of comfort or cheerfulness. Taylor. 


2. Uneasiness, 

N-€OM!/FORT-A-BLY, ado. In an uncomfortable 
manner; without comfort or cheerfulness ; in an un- 
eary state, : 

UN-€OM-MAND/ED, a. Not commanded; not re- 
quired by precept, order, or Jaw ; as, uncommanded 
austerities. South. 

UN-€OM-MEM/O-R4-TED, a. Not commemorated. 

E. Everett. 

DN-€0M-MEND/A-BLE, a. Not commendable; not 
worthy of commendation ; illaudable. Feltham, 

UN-€OM-MEND’ED, a. Not praised ; not commended. 

South, 

ON-C€OM-MER’CIAL, (-mer’shal,) a. Not commer- 
cial; sot carrying on commerce. 

UN-COM-MER/CIAL-LY, ado. 
commercial usage. 

UN-€OM-MI8/ER-A-TED, a. Not commiserated ; not 


Not according to 


itied. 
UN-COM-MIs/SION-ED, (-mish‘und,) a, Not com- 
missioned ; not having a commission. Tooke, 
ON-€0OM-MIT’TED, a. Not committed. Hammond, 
2. Not referred to a committee. 
3. Not pledged by any thing said or done. 
ON-€OM'MON, a. Not common; not usual; rare; 
aS, 2N uncommon season; an uncommon uegree of 
cold or heat; uncommon courage. 
2. Not frequent ; not often seen ur Known; as, an 
ancommon production. 
ON-€0M’MON-LY, ado. Rarely; not usually. 
2. To an uncommon degree. 
UN-€OM’/MON-NESS, n. Rareness of occurrence ; 
infrequency. The uncommonness of a thing often 
renders it valuable. 
UN-€OM-MO'NL€A-TED, a. Not communicated ; 
Not disclosed or delivered to others. 
2. Not imparted to or from another ; as, the uncom- 
muvicated perfections of God. 
UN-€OM-MO'NI-€4-TING, a. Not making commu- 
nication. 
UN-€OM-MU/NI-€A-TIVE, a. Not communicative ; 
not free to communicate to others ; reserved, 
UN-€OM-PA€T’, a. Not compact; not firm; not of 
close texture ; loose, Addison. 
ON-€OM-PA€T’ED, a. Not compact; not firm. 
Johnson. 
ON-€OM-PA€T’ED-LY, adv. Not compactedly. 
ON-€6M'PA-NI-ED, (-kum’pa-nid,) a Having no 
} companion. Fairfaz. 
: Santina, is mostly used.] 
ON-€OM-PAN‘ION-A-BLE, a. Not companionable 
or sociable. 
UN-€OM-PAS/SION-ATE, (-pash/un-,) a. Not com- 
{. passionate ; having no pity. Shak, 
WN-€0M-PAS/SION-ED, (-pash’und,) a. Not pitied. 
UN-€OM-PEL/LA-BLE, a. Not compellable; that 
can not be forced or compelled. Feltham. 
UN-€OM-PELL/ED, a. Not forced ; free from com- 
pulsion, Pope. 
UN-€OM-PEN’SA-TED, a, Not compensated ; unre- 


warded. 
ON-€OM-PLAIN'ING, a, Not complaining; not 
murmuring ; not disposed to murmur. 
PN-€OM-PLAIN‘ING-LY, adv. Without complain- 


ing. 
DN-C€OM-PLAIN/ING-NESS, n. An uncomplaining 
state. 

ON-€OM’/PLAI-SANT, a. Not complaisant; not 
civil; not courteous, Locke, 
ped Usain ce in mgr Sire adv. Uncivilly ; discour- 

eously. ? 
UN-€OM-PLETE’, a. Not complete; not finished ; 
not perfect. [But Incompvete is chiefly used. ] 
UN-COM-PLET’ED, a, Not finished ; not completed, 
UN-€OM’PLI €4-TED, a, Not complicatod ; simple. 
ON-€OM-PLI-MENT"A-RY, a. Not coinplimontary. 
DN-€OM-PLY'ING, a. Not complying ; not yielding 
to request or command ; unbending. 
UN-COM-POS’EDV, a. Not composed. 
gpd eed Let a, Not cumpounded; not 


Bardnees be reek 
fbaatier. oe reckoned the property of all unoo' pennies 
2. Simple ; not intricate, 
UN-€OM- Hammond. 


OUND/ED-LY, adv. Without being com- 
mnded, 


C0. -€O™-POUND/ED-NESS, n. Freedom from mix- 
ture; simplicity of substance. Hummond, 
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UN-€OM-PRE-HEN'SIVE, a. Not comprehensive. 
2. Unable to comprehend. South. 
UN-€OM-PRESS'ED, (-kom-prest’,) a. Not com- 
pressed ; free from compression. Boyle. 
UN-€0M/PRO-MIS-ING, a. Not admitting of com- 
promise ; not agreeing to terms; not yielding. 


Review. 
UN-€ON-CEAL/A-BLE, a. Not concealable. 
UN-CON-CEAL'‘ED, a. Not concealed. : 
UN-€ON-CEIV’A-BLE, a. Not to be conceived or 
understood ; that can not be comprehended. Locke. 
But Inconcervaste is chiefly used.] 
UN-€ON-CEIV’A-BLE-NESS, 2. The sta.e or qual- 
ity of being inconceivable, Little used.) Locke. 
UI-€ON-CEIV’‘ED, a. Not thought ; not imagined. 
Creech. 
UN-€ON-CERN’, n. Want of concer; absence of 
anxiety ; freedom from solicitude. Swift. 
UN-€ON-CERN’ED, a. Not concerned ; not anxious ; 
feeling no solicitude. He is unconcerned at what has 
happened. He is unconcerned about or for the future. 
Happy mortals, unconcerned for more. Dryden. 
[It has at sometimes before a past event, but about 
or for is more generally used before a past or future 
event. 
9, Having no interest in. 
events of the day. 
UN-€ON-CERN’ED-LY, adv. Without interest or af- 
fection ; without anxiety. 
And unconcernedly cast his eyes around. Drylen, 


UN-€ON-CERN’'ED-NESS, 2. Freedom from concern 
or anxiety. South, 
UN-€ON-CERN'ING, a. Not interesting ; not afiect- 
ing; not belonging to one. [Mot used.] Addison. 
UN-€ON-CERN'MENT, x. The state of having no 
share. [JVut used.] South. 

UN-CON-CERT’ED, a. Not concerted. 

UN-CON-CIL/I-A-TED, a. Not reconciled. 

UN-CON-CIL’I-A-TING, a. Not cvunciliating ; not 
adapted or disposed to gain favor, or to reconcilia- 


He is unconcerned in the 


tion. 

UN-CON-CIL'I-A-TO-RY, a. Not tending to concili- 
ate. Jefferson. 
UN-€ON-€LUD’I-BLE, a. Not determinable. [Wot 
used, Hore, 
UN-€ON-CLOD'ING, | a. Not decisive; not infer- 
UN-€ON-€LUD/ENT, ring a plain or certain con- 

clusion or consequence. [Little er 
fale. Locke, 
[In the place of these, Inconciusive is generally 


used. P 

UN-€ON-€LUD'ING-NESS, 2. Quality of being in- 
conclusive. [Not used.] Boyle. 

UN-€ON-€LU‘SIVE, a. Not decisive. Hammond, 

But Inconoxvsrve is now used.) 

UN-€ON-€O€T’ED, a. Not concocted ; not digested. 

Brown. 

UN-€ON-DEMN'ED, (-kon-demd!,) a. Not con- 

demned ; not judged guilty. 
A man that js a Roman and uncondemned, — Acts xxii. 
2. Not disapproved ; not pronounced criminal ; as, 
a practice yet yncondemned, Locke. 
ge ete ae S’/A-BLE, a. That can not be con- 
ensed. 

UN-€ON-DENS/A-BLE-NESS, n. A state of being 
incapablo of condensation. 

UN-€ON-DENS/ED, (-kon-denst’,) a, 
densed. 

UN-€ON-DI''TION-AL, (-kon-dish’/un-,) a. Abso~ 
lute ; unreserved; not limited by any conditions. 
We are required to make an unconditional surrender 
of ourselves to our Maker. The king demanded an 
unconditional submission, 

O, pass not, Lord, an absolute decree, 
Or bind thy sentence unconditional, Dryden, 

UN-€ON-DITION-AL-LY, adv. Without condi- 
tions ; without terms of limitation ; without reserva- 
tion. The troops did not surrender unconditionally, 
but by capitulation, 

UN-€ON-DOC/ING, a, Not leading to. Phillips. 

UN-€ON-DUCT'ED, a. Not lod; not guided, 


Barrow. 
UN-CON-FESS’ED, (-kon-fest’,) @. Not confessed ; 
not acknowledged. 

UN-€ON-FESS/ING, a. Not making confession. 
UN-€ON-FIN'A-BLE, (-kon-fiIn’a-b!,) a. Unhound- 
ed. [Vot uaed.] Shak, 

2, That can not be confined or restrained. 
Thomson. 
UN-€ON-FIN’'ED, a. Not confined; free from re- 
straint: free from control. Pope. 
2, Having no limits; illimitable ; unbounded. 
clator. 
UN-€ON-FIN‘/ED-LY, ado. Without confinement or 
lunitation, . Barrow, 
UN-CON-FIRM'ED, (-kon-furmd’,) a. Not fortified 
by resolution ; weak ; raw ; as, troops unconfirmed 
by experience. : 
2. Net confirmed ; not strengthened by additional 
testimony, 
His witness unconfirmed. Milton, 
3. Not confirmed according to the church ritual. 


Not con- 
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UN-€ON-FORM’, a. Unlike; dissimilar; net analoa 
gous. [.Votin use. Vilow 
UN-CON-FORM’A-BLE, a. Not consistent; not 
agreeable ; not conforming. ¢ 
Moral evil bs an actiun uacon/ormable to the rule of our ?. 


thane.) 
2. In geology, not lving in a parallel position, ag 
strata. Muauterd, 


UN-€ON-FORM/A-BL\X, adv. In an unconformahld 
manner. 

UN-CON-FORM'I-TY, zn. Incongruity; inconsixtema 
cy; want of conformity. f Sou 

UN-C€ON-FOUND’/ED, a. Not confounded. 

UN-CON-FOUND/ED-LY, adv. Without being cong 
founded. 

UN-€ON-FOS’ED, a, Free from confusion or disors 
der. Locke. 

2, Not embarrassed, 

UN-€ON-FUS/ED-LY, adv. Without confusion o} 
disorder. Locke _ 

UN-€ON-FOT’A-BLE, ¢, Not confutable ; not to ba 
refuted or overthrown; that can not be dixproved of 
convicted of error; as, an unconfutable argument. | ~ 

Sprat. , 

UN-€ON-GEAL/’A-BLE, a Not capable of being 
cougealed, 4 

UN-€ON-GEAL'ED, a, Not frozen; not congealed 5 
not concreted. Brown. 

UN-CON-GE'NI-AL, a. Not congenial. 

UN-€ON'SU-GAL, a. Not suitable to matrimonial 


faith ; not befitting a wife or husband. Milton. § 
UN-CON-JUNE/TIVE, a. That can not be joined 
Little used. Miltor. 


UN-€ON-NE€T‘ED, a. Not connected; not united 3 
separate, 
Q. Not cohergst; not joined by proper transitiong 
or dependence of parts ; loose; vague; desultory q 
as, an wnconnected discourse, : 
UN-€ON-NIV'ING, a Not conniving ; not overlooky 
ing or winking at. Milton. ' 
UN-€ON'QUER-A-BLE, a, Not conquerable ; invi 
cible ; that can not be vanquished or defeated ; th 
can not be overcome in comtest ; as, an unconguer 
ble foe. 
2. That can not be subdued and brought und 
control ; as, uncongucrable passions or temper. 
UN-CON'QUER-A-BLY, adv, Invincibly ; insupe! 
bly ; as, fues uncongucrably strong. Pope. 
UN-CON'QUER-ED, (-konk’erd,) a. Not vanquish 
or defeated. 
2. Unsubdued ; not brought under control. 
3. Invincible ; insuperable. Sidneye 
UN-€ON-SCI-EN/TIOUS, (-kon-she-en’shus,) a, so 
conscientious ; not regulated or limited by consciencey 
Kent. 


UN-€ON’SCION-A-BLE, a, Unreasonable ; exceed 
ing the limits of any reasonable claim or expectm 
tion; as, an unconscionable request or demand. 

_ DEstrange. 
2. Forming unreasonable expectations. You cam 
not be so unconscionable as to expect this sacrifice om 
my part, ; 
3. Enormous; vast; as, unconscionable size @ 
Stridex, [Nut clegant.] Pe 
4. Not guided or influenced by conscience. > 
Sout. 

UN-€ON’SCION-A-BLE-NESS, n. Unreasonable 

ness of hupe or claim. ‘ 


UN-€ON'SCION-A-BLY, ado,, Unrearonably ; in a 
manner or degree that conacionce and reason do not 
justify. Hudibras. 


UN-CON'SCIOUS, a. Not conscious; having ne 

mental peiception ; as, unconscious causes. 
Blackmore. 
2. Not conscious ; not knowing; not perceiving{ 

as, unconscious of guilt or error. 

UN-CON'SCIOUS-LY, adv. Without perception , 
without knowlcdgo. 

UN-€ON'SCIOUS-NESS, x. Want of perception ) 
want of knowledge, 

UN-€ON'SE-CRATE, v. t. To render not sacred; to 
desecrate,  [.Vot used. ] South. 
UN-€ON'SE-€RA-TED, a. Not consecrated ; not set 
apart for a sacred use by religious ceremonies; not 
deilicated or devoted; as, a teinple uncorsecrated j 

unconsrcrated bread. 
N-CON’SE-€RA-TED-NESS, 2. A state of being 
unconsecrated. 
UN-CON-SENT’ED to. Not consented to; not yi 
ed; not agreed to. Wake. 
UN-CON-SENT’ING, a. Not consenting; not yie 
ing consent. t 
UN-CON-SID/ER-ED, a. Not considered ; not at 
tended to, Shak, ° 
UN-CON-SID’ER-ING, a. Not considering. 
UN-CON-OL'ED, a. Not consoled ; not comfarted. 
UN-CON-SOL'I-DA-TED, a. Not consolidated @ 
made solid. 

UN-CON-SOL/ING, a, Not consoling ; affording no 
comfort. uckminster, 
UN-€ON/SO-NANT, a, Not consonant ; not consiste 

ent; incongruous ; unfit. Hooker. ~ 
UN-CON-SP1€’Y-OUS, a, Not open to the view ; nog 
conspicuous. 
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UN-€ON-SPIR/ING-NESS, n. Absence of pict or! UN-CON-VIN'CED, (-kon-vinst’,) a, Not convinced ;{ UN-COV’ER-ING, pps. 


conspiracy. [Aa ill-furmed word, and not used. } 

SbF Boule, 
UN-CON'STANT, a. Not constant; not stendy or 
faithful; fickle ; changeable. Shak. 

[Isxconstant is now used.] 


UN-CON-STI-T'O'TION-AlL., a. Not agreeable to the 
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Locke. 
Not sufficient to convince. 


hot nersuaded, 
UN-€ON-VIN'CING, a, 
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Dive-ting of a cover or 6f 
clothes: stripping a vail, laying open to views ° 
UN-€COWL!, r,t. To deprive of a cawl, 


UN-€ON-VULS’ED, (-kon-vulst!,) c. Not convulsed. | UN-COWL/ED, pp. Deprived of a cowl. 


UN-CORD’, vo. & To loose from cords ; to unfasten 
or unbind; as, to uncord a bed; to uncord a pack- 


age. 


constitution ; not authorized by the constitution ;|UN-CORD’ED, pp. Loosed from cords ; unbound. 


contrary to the principles of the constitution, It is 
‘nat unconstitutional fur the king of Grent Britain to 
declare war without the consent of parliament; but 
for the president of the Uniicd States to declare war, 
without an art of congress authorizing it, would be 

2 uncenstitutioal. 

UN-C€ON-STI-TU-TION-AL'I-TY, 2 The quality of 
bem unwuthorized by the constitution, or contrary 
to its provisions or principles, The Suprem Court 
has power to decide upon the unconstitutionadity of a 
Taw. 

UN-€ON-STI-TO’/TION-AL-LY, ad». In a manner 
nat warranted by or contrary to the constitution, 

UN-CON-STRAIN’ED, a. Free from constraint ; act- 
ing voluntarily ; voluntary. Dryden. 

* 2 Not proceeding from constraint, as actions. 

UN-€ON-STRAIN'ED-LY, ade. Waithout force or 
constraint; freely ; spontaneuusly ; veluntirily, 


ee South, 
UN-CON-STRAINT’, n._ Freedo:n from constraint ; 
) ense . Felton. 


UN-€ON-SULT’ED, a, Not asked or consulted. 
UN-€ON-SULT'ING, a Taking no advice; rash; 
- imprndent. Sidney. 
UN-€UN-SOM'ED, a. Net consumed; not wasted, 
+ expended, or dissipated 5 not destroyed. — Mfilton, 
UN-€ON-SUM'MATE, a. Not consummated, 


Dryden, 
UN €ON-TEMN’ED, (-temd’,) a Not despised. 
UN €ON-TEW'PLA-TED, a. Not contemplat-d. 
UN-CON-TEND’ED, a. Not dispnted. Dry ten. 


Oncontended for; not cuntended for; net urged 


for. 
UN-CON-TENDI/ING, a. Not contending; not con- 
testmg ¢ not disputing. 


UN-€ON-TENT'ED, a. Not contented; not satis- 


vd, Dryden, 
UN-CON-TENT'ING-NESS, n. Want of puwer to 
sutisfy, [Mit in nse, Boyle. 


UN-CON-TEST’A-BLE, a. Indisputable; not to be 
controverted, [INcontTestasLe ts the word now 
used, | 

UN-CON-TEST'ED, a. Not contested ; not disputed. 


2. Evident ; plan, Blackmore, 
UN-€CON-TRA-DIET'A-BLE, a, That can not be 
_ contradicted, Fitch, 
UN-€ON-TRA-DIET’ED, a. Nut contradicted ; not 
 denird, Pearson. 
UN-€ON'TRITE, a. Not contrite; not penitent. 

' Hammond, 
UN-CON-TRIV’ED, a. Not contrived; not furined 
} by design. : Dwight. 


UN-CON-TRIV'1NG, 2. Not contriving; improvident. 

U Goldsmith. 

UN-CON-TROLL'A-BLE, a. That can not he con- 
trolled ; ungovernabe ; that cin not be restrained, 
@3, an uncontrollable tem er, uncontrollable sulyects. 

2. That can not he resisted or diverted; as, un- 
controllable events, 

3. Indispntable ; irrefragatle ; a4,an uncontrollable 
maxim; the King’s uncovtrolludle tithe to the English 
throne, 

UN-€ON-TROLL/A-BLY, adv. 
Opposition. 

2. In a manner or degree that admits of no re- 

straint or resistance , ay, a streain uncontrollubly Viv- 


lent. 

UN-€ON-TROLL’ED, a, Not governed; not sub- 
jected to a superior power or authority; not re- 
strained. 


Without power of 


2, Not resisted ; unopposed. . Dryden, 
*3. Not convinced; not refuted. [Unuswa!.] 
Hayward. 


UN-CON-TROLL’ED.-LY, adv. Without control or 
restraint; without effectual opposition. 
Decay of Piety. 
TIN-CON'TRO-VERT-ED, a. Not disputed; not 
contested , not lable to be called in questiun. 
Glanvi'e, 
UN-€ON-VERS’A-BLE, a. Not free in conVersatiun ; 
not aocsal; reserved. 


2 Not suited te conversation, Rogers. 
UN+«A CN'VER-SANT, a. Not conversant, not fa- 
mee acquumted with, Mitford, 


UN-CUN-VERT'ED, a, Not converted ; notchanged 
faopntion net Surned from one faith to another. 
2 Not persnad:d of the truth of the Christ:an re- 
Dgum , a«, wncovrerted pagans, Ad/dixun. Hooker, 
3. Ned renewed, not regenerated ; not having the 


nateral enmity of the heart subdued, and a principle 
B A 


ef grece implanted ‘axter. 
4. Not turned or ch.nged from one form to an- 
other 
ON CON VERT'I-BLE, a. That can not he convert- 
ed or changed in form. Lead is unconvertidle into 
silver. 


! UN-CORK’, vr. t 


UN-CORD’I-AL, a. Not cordial; not hearty. 

UN-€ORD'ING, ppr. Unfastening ; unbinding. 

To draw the cork from; as, to un- 
cork a bottle, 

UN-€ORK’ED, (-korkt’,) pp. 
drawn, 

UN-€ORK'ING, ppr. Drawing the cork from. 

UN-€OR’/O-NET-ED, a. Not honoured with a coronet 


Not having the cork 


or title, Pollok, 
UN-COR’PU-LENT, a. Not corpulent ; not fleshy, 
Pollok, 


UN-€OR-REE€T’ED, a. Not corrected ; not revised ; 
not rendered exact; as, an urevrrected copy of a 
writing. 

2. Not reformed; not amended; as, life or man- 
ners uwocarvected, 

UN-COR'RI-GI-BLE, a. That can not be corrected ; 
depraved beyond currection, 

For this, [vcorrigiace 1s now used.) 
UN-COR-ROB'O-RA-TED, a. Nut confirmed. 
UN-€OR-RUPT’, a Nout corrupt ; not depraved ; not 

perverted ; not tainted with wickedness; not influ- 
enced by iniquitous interest; as, an uncurrupt judg- 
ment. uncorrupt manners, Hooker, 

UN-€OR-RUPT’ED, a. Not corrupted ; not vitiated ; 
hot depraved ; as, the dictates of uncurrupted reason ; 


uncorrupted records, Druden, Locke. 
UN-COR-RUPT’ED-NESS, n. State of being uncor- 
mipted, Milton. 
UN-€OR-RUPT'I-BLE, a, That can not be cor- 
rupted. : 


[But Ixcornuprioce is the word now used. 
UN-COR-RUPT'LY, ado. With integrity ; houestly. 
Ch. Relig. Appeal. 
UN-€OR-RUPT’NESS, xn. Integrity; uprightness, 
Tit. Nie 


UN-€OUN'SEL-A-LLE, a. Not to be advised ; not 
consistent with good advice or prudence. 


Clarendon, 
UN-€OUN'SEL-ED, @. Not having counsel or ad- 
vice, Burke. 
UN-€OUNT’A-BLE, a. That can not be counted ; 
innumerable. Ralegh. 


UN COUNT'ED, a. Not counted ; not numbered. Stak. 
UN-€OUN’TE-NANC-ED, (-koun'te-nanst,) a Not 
encouraged, 

UN-€OUN-TER-A€T’ED, a, Not counteracted.; not 
effectually opposed. WM. OW. Taylor. 
UN-€OUN'TER-FEIT, a. Not counterfeit , not spu- 
rious ; genuine; as, uncounterfeit zeal. Sy rat, 

UN-€OUN'TER-FEIT-ED, a, Not counterfeited. 
UN-€OUN-TER-MAND/ED, a, Not countermanded. 
UN-€0UP'LE, (un-kup’pl,) 0. t, To loose dogs from 
their couples , to set louse ; to disjoin. 
Dryden. 


Shak, 
UN-€OUP'LED, (un-kup’p'd,) pp. set 


Disjoined ; 
free. 
UN-COUP'LING, (un-kup’pling,) pyr. Disuniting, 
ectting free. 

UN-COURT’TL-OUS, a Uncivil ; unpolite ; not kind 
and complaisant. Sidney. 
UN-COURT'E OUS-LY, @a¢v. Uneivilly ; unpolitely, 
UN-COURT’E-OUS-NESS, 2. Incivility ; disubliging 

treatment. g 
UN-COURT‘LI-NESS, xn. -Unsuitableness of man- 
ners to a court; inelegance; as, uncourtliness of 
mnanners or phrases, Addison, 
UN-€COURT'LY, a. Inelegant in manners; nut be- 
coining a court; not refined ; not polite; as, unceurt- 
7y behavior or language. 7 Sunift. 
2. Not courteous or civil; as, an uncourtly speech. 
3, Not versed in the manners of a court, 
UN-COUTH’, (-kooth’,) a. [Sax. wncuth, unknown.) 
Odd ; strange; unusual ; not rendered pleasing by 
familiarity ; ax,an uncouth phrase or expression ; ux- 
couth manners, uncouth dress, 
UN-€OUTL'-LOQK-ING, a. Having uncouth looks, 


Irving. 
UN-€OUTH'LY, adv. Oddly; strangely. Dryden, 
UN-COUTH'NESS, (-kooth'ness,) »,  Oddness 
strangeness; want of agreeableness derived from 
familianty ; as, the uncouthness of a word or of dress. 
UN-COV'E-NANT-ED, a. Not promised by cove- 
nant, nut resting on a covenant or promise, 
S. Mller. 
UN-COV'ER, (un-kuv’er,) rv. t. To divest of a cov- 
er, tu remove any covering from, @ word +f general 
use. 
2. To deprive of clothes ; to strip; tomake hs 
ak. 
3. To unroof, as a building, 
4. To take off the hat or cap; to bare the head. 
5. To strip of a vail, or of any thing that conceals ; 
to Iny open , to disclose to view, 
UN-t OV'ER-ED, ( kuvlerd,) pp. | 
ering or clothing, laid open to view ; made bare. 


; | UN-€UL'TI-VA-TED-NESS, 2, 


UN-€RAMP'ED, (-krampt!,) @. Net craniped ; not 
confined or futtered ; free from constraint. 


oe: :: Fd. Rev. 
UN-€RE-ATE’, v. t. To annihilate ; to deprive ot 
existence, : 


Who can uncreate thor, thou shalt know. 
UN-€RE-AT'ED, pp. 
of existence, 
2. a. Not yet created ; as, miscry unercate?. 
wJdilton. 
3. Not produced by creation. God is an unereated 
being. chee 
UN-€RE-AT/ING, ppr. Depriving of existence. 
UN-€RED/I-BLE, a. Not to be believed ; not entitled 
tocredit, [For this, Increpinve ts ore 
UN-€REND‘IT-A-BLE, a. Not in good credit or repus 
tation ; not reputable. Hamnond, 
2. Net fur the credit or reputarion, Mitford. 
UN-C€RLD'IT-A-BLE-NESS, nxn, Want of reputation, 
I\cay of Pity. 
2 The quabty of being disreputable. 
UN-CREDTE-LD, a. Not believed. 
UN-ERIT'IC-AL, a. Not critical. 
2. Mx according to the just rules of ersticisin, 


‘ VM. Stuart. 

UN-€rnt?T'l€-AL-LY, adr. Not critically. 

UN-€ROP’PED, (-krupt’,) a Not cropped ; not gaths 
ered. Milton. 

Ub ees EB, (-krost’,) a. Not crossed ; not cane 
celed. 

S. Not thwarted ; not opposed. 

UN-CROWD’'ED, a. Not crowded; not compressed s 
Not straitened for want of room, ? 

UN-CROWN’, vo. t. To deprive of a crown; to de- 
throne. 

2. To pnll off the crown. Dryden. 
UN-E€ROWN’ED, pp. Deprived of a crown, 

2. a, Not crowned; having no crown, 
UN-CROWN'ING, ppr. Vepriving of a crown, 
UN-€RUSH'ED, (-krusht’,) a. Not crushed. 
UN-CRYS'TAL-LINE, a, Not crystalline ; not linve 

ing the character of a crystal; nut presenting a dis- 


Mitton. 
Reduced to nething; deprived 


Maracr. 


tinet crystalline texture, Duan 
UN-ORYS’‘TAL-LIZ-A-BLE, @. Nut suscepuils of 
crystallization, Ure. 


UN-:RYS'TAL-LIZ-ED, a. Not crystallized. 
UN€'TION, 2. [Fr. onctwas Le uncrio, from ango, to 
anoint. } 
1. The act of anointing. TTookere { 
2 Unguent; omtinent. [ Uaueval.} Dryden. 
3. The act of anointing medically , 2s, mercurial: 
unction, Arbuth note 
4. Any thing softening or lenitive, shake | 
5. That fervor and tenderness cf address which 


excites prety and devotion, Jehusote 
6. Riebness of gracvons affections. 
7. Vivine or sancufying grace. J Jkab 


Extreme unctwn: the rite of anomting in the lag 
hours; or the application of sacred oil to the head, 
the hands, and the feet, of a dying person. 

Eucye. Am. 
UN€T-U-OS'I-TY, » Ouliness; fatness; the quality 
of hema greasy. Brown 
UNET'U OUS, a Fat; oly; greasy. 
oe ee haere 
2. Having a resemblance to ol, as, the unctuous 
fecl of a stene, 
UN€T’U-OUS NESS, x. . Fatness ; giliness. 
2. The quality of resembling oil. 
UN-€ULL ED, a. Not gathered. 
2. Not separated 5 not selected. 
UN-CUL/PA-BLE, a, Nut blamable; not fauity. 
Hooker. 
UN-€ULT’, a [un and L, erltus.] Uncultivateds 
rnde , Wiforate. [.Wotinuve ) Ch. Re'iy. Appeal. 
UN-€UL/TLVA-BLE, a.” Not capable of being tilled 
or cultivated. 
UN-CUL‘TI-VA-TED, 2. Not cultivated ; not ted; 
not used 1n tllage; as. an uncultivated tract of lind, 

2. Not instructed , not civilized ; mide; rough ip 
manners ; as, an uncutivated nation or age. 

Locke, Roscommon, 
An unculuvated 


state, 

UN €UM’BER-ED, a Not burdened; not enihare 
rassed, Druden, 
UN-t OR'A-BLE, a Incurable. [The lutter ty mostly 

uexed. 
rn CORA BLY, ade. Tneurably. 
UN-C€URD'A-KLE, a. That can net be curbed of 

checked. [Met ea use. Stak, 
UN €URB'ED, a Not curbed ; nut restrained , licens 

fons, Shak. 
UN €URL', cr. t. To loose froin ringicts. 

The Lon uncur’e is angry mane. Dryden, 


UN-€URL’, v. 2% To fall from a curled state, os rings 
-lets , to become straight. Shak, © 


Divested of a cov-| UN-CURL’ED, pp. Lwoosed frou ringlets. 


2. a. Not curled ; not furmed into ringlets. 
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-CURL/‘ING, ppr. Loosing from riuglets. 
UN-€UR/RENT, a. Not current ; not passing in com- 
mon payment; as, uncurrent coin or notes, Shak, 
UN-€URSE’, (un-kurs’,) v. t To free from any exe- 
« eration. [Vot used. Ss 
UN-CURST, "| a 


Not cursed ; not execrated. 
UN-€URST’, 2 .  . Charles. 
UN-€UR-TAIL‘ED, a. Not curtailed ; not shortened. 
UN-€UR/TAIN, v. t. To remove a curtain or cover- 
b ing from. 

N-€US'TOM-A-RI-LY, adv, In an unusual man- 


Pine -* 
UN-€US’TOM-A-RLNESS, 2. State of being not 
customary. 

UN-€US’/TOM-A-RY, a. Not customary; not usual. 
t Dwight. 
UN-€US’/TOM-ED, a. Not subjected to customs or 
* duty. Ash. 
2. That has not paid duty, or been charged with 


customs, Smollett. 
GN-CUT’, a. Not cut; as, trees uncut, ‘Waller. 
UN-DAM’, v. t° To free from a dam, mound, or ob- 
‘ struction. dene 


UN-DAM'AG-ED, a, Not damaged ; not made worse ; 


as, undamaged goods. 
UN-DAM'MED, pp. Freed from a dam, mound, or 
obstruction. 
UN-DAMP’ED, (-dampt’,) a. Not damped ; not de- 
ressed. 


UN-DAN’/GER-OUS, a. Not dangerous. Thomson. 
UN-DARK’EN-ED, a. Not darkened or obscured. 
UN'DA-TED, a. [L. undatus; unda, a wave.] 
Waved ; rising and falling in waves toward the 
margin, as a leaf. Lee. 
UN-DAT’ED, a. Not dated ; having no date. 
UN-DAUNT'A-BLE, a. Not to be daunted. Harmar. 
UN-DAUNT’ED, a. Not daunted; not subdued or 
depressed by fear; intrepid. Dryden. 
UN-DAUNT’ED-LY, adv. Boldly; intrepidly. Southe 
UN-DAUNT’ED-NESS, nx. Beldocs; fearless brav- 
ery ; intrepidity. Pope. 
UN-DAWN’ING, a._ Not yet dawning; not growing 
light ; not opening with brightness. Cowper. 
UN-DAZ’'ZLED, (-daz/zld,) a Not dazzled; not 
confased by splendor. Milton, Boyle. 
UN-DEAF’, (-deef! or -def',) v. t To free from deaf- 
ness, [Not in use. 

UN-DE-BAR’/RED, dnard’,) a. Not debarred. 
UN-DE-BAS/ED, (-baste’,) a. Not dcbased ; not adul- 
terated, Stak. 
UN-DE-BAUCH’ED, (-bawcht’,' 

not corrupted ; pure, 
UN-DE€/A-GON, n. 

yeovla, angle.} 
| A figure of eleven angles, and consequently of 
eleven sides, 
UN-DE-CAY’/ED, a. Not decayed; not impaired by 
“_age or accident; being in full strength. Dryden. 
UN-DE-€AY'ING, a. Not decaying; not suffering 
diminution or decline. 

* 2, Immortal ; ss, the undecaying joys of heaven. 
UN-DE-CEIT’FUL, a. Not deceitful. 
UN-DE-CEIV’A-BLE, a, That can not be deceived ; 

Not subjert to deception. Holder. 
UN-DE-CEIVE’, v. t. To free from deception, cheat, 

fallacy, or mistake, whether caused by others or by 

ourselves. If we rely on our own works for salva- 
tion, the Scriptures may undeceire us. 
UN-DE-CEIV’ED, pp. Disabused of cheat, decep- 
tion, or fallacy. 
2. Not deceived ; not misled or imposed on. 
soelce cl Meas ppr. Freeing from decoption or 
alacy. 
UN-DE#/CEN-A-RY, a, [L. undesim, eleven.] 
Eleventh ; occurring once in every period of eleven 
years, Pres. Stiles. 
UN-DE/CEN-CY, x. Unbecomingness; indecency. 
The latter word is now used. 
UN-DE/CENT,a Not decent: indecent. [The latter 
is the word used. 
UN-DE’/CENT-LY, adv. Indecontly. [The latter is 
the word used. 
UN-DE-CEP’TIVE, a. Not deceptive. . 
UN-DE-CIv/A-BLE, a. That can not be decided. 
South. 
UN-DE-CID’ED, a. Not decided; not determined ; 

Not’ settled, Haoker, 

UN-DE-CID/ED-LY, adv. In an undecided man- 


ner. 

EE DE Pie Ee, a That can not be deci- 
phered. : 

UN-DE-Cl/PHER-A-BLY, adv. §o as not to be deci- 
pherable, 

cee a, Not deciphered or ex- 
plained. 

ON-DE-CY’SIVE, a, Not decisive ; not conclusive ; 

‘ not determining the controversy or contest. 

Glanville. 


a. Not debauched ; 
Dryden. 
[L. undecim, eleven, and Gr. 


UN-DECR’, v. t, To divest of ornaments, Shak. 
ON-DECK’ED, (-dekt’,) pp. Deprived of ornaments. 
2. a. Not decked; nat adorned. Milton. 


UN-DE-€LAR’/ED, a. Not declared « not avowed. 
UN-DE-€LIN’A-BLE, a. That can not be declined. 
2. Not to be avoided, Hackett. 
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UN-DE-€LIN’ED, a Not deviating; not turned 
from the right way, Sandys, 
ee ray varied in termination; as, 2 noun uxde- 
clined, 

UN-Dz-€LIN'ING, a, Not declining. 

UN-DE €OM-P6S/A-BLE, ¢. Not admitting decom- 
position ; that can not be decomposed. Chemistry. 
UN-DE-€OM-POS’ ED, a. Not decomposed ; not sep- 
arated ; as constituent particles. Chemistry. 

UN-DE-C€OM-POUND/ED, a. Not decomp se 
avy. 


UN-DE€’0-RA-TED, a. Not adorned; not embel- 
lished ; plain. 


To leave the character of Christ undecorated, to make its own 
pression. Buckmineter. 


UNDER Sa Tet, a, Not dedicated; not conse- 
crated. 
2. Not iriscribed to a patron. 
UN-DEED/ED, a. Not signalized by any great action. 
8 Shak. 


2, Not transferred by deed, as, undeeded land. 


Local. 
une ACE’A-BLE, a. That can not be defaced. 
UN-DE-FAC’ED, (-faste’,) a. Not deprived of its 

form ; not disfigured ; as, an undefaced statue. 
UN-DE-FAC’ED-NESS, xz. State of being undefaced. 
UN-DE-FEAS'I-BLE, a. Not defeasible. 

ea InpEFEasIBLE is chiefly used.] 
UN-DE-FEND/ED, a. Not defended ; not protected. 
2. Not vindicated. 

; 3. Open to assault; being without works of de- 

ense. 

UN-DE-FEND’‘ING, a. Not making defense. 
UN-DE-FI’ ED, (-fide’,) az. Not set at defiance; not 
challenged. . Spenser. 
UN-DE-FIL’E9, a Not defiled; not polluted; not 
vitiated. . Milton. 
UN-DE-FIN’A-BLE, a. Not definable; not capable 
of being described or limited; as, the undefinable 

bounds of space. cD. 
2, That can not be described by interpretation or 
definition. 
Simple Weas are undefinable, Locke. 


UN-DE-FIN'A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality or state 
of being undefinable. E. T. Fitch. 
UN-DE-FIN‘ED, a. Not defined; not described by 

definition or explanation. 
2. Not having its limits described. 
UN-DE-FLOUR’ED, a. Not debauched ; not vitiated. 
Bi Milton. 
UN-DE-FORM’ED, ¢. Not deformed ; not disfigured. 
UN-DE-FRAUD’/ED, a. Not defrauded. Pope. 
UN-DE-FRAY’ED, a. Not defrayed ; not paid. 
UN-DE-GRAD‘ED, a. Not degraded. 
UN-DE’I-FI-ED, pp. Reduced from the state of deity. 
UN-DE’I-FY, v. t. To reduce from the state of deity. 
Addison. 
UN-DE-LAY’'ED, (-de-lade’,) a. Not delayed. 
UN-DE-LAY‘ING, c. Not making delay. 
UN-DEL’E-GA-TED, a. Not delegated ; not deputed ; 
not granted ; as, undelegated authority ; undelegated 


WTS. 
UN-DE-LIB/ER-ATE, a. Not deliberate. 
UN-DE-LI®’ER-4-TED, a. Not carefully considered ; 
as, an undeliberated measure. [Not correct.] 
Clarendon, 
UN-DE-LIB’ER-ATE-NESS, ». Want of delibera- 


tion, 

UN-DE-LIB’/ER-A-TING, a. Not deliberating ; not 
hesitating; hasty ; prompt. 

UN-DE-LIGHT’ED, a. Not delighted; not well 


a . Sfilten, 
UN-DE-LIGHT’FUJL, a. Not giving delight of great 
pleasnre. Clarendon. 
UN-DE-LIGHT’/FYL-LY, adv. Without giving de- 


light. 
hia ge gat a. Not delivered; not commu- 
nicated. 
UN-DE-LOUD’ED, a. Not deluded or deceived. 
UN-DE-LO’SIVE, a. Not delusive. 
UN-DE-LU’SIVE-LY, adv. Not delusivefy. 
UN-DE-LO’/SIVE-NESS, 2. State of being not delu- 
sive. 

UN-DE-MAND/ED, a. Not demanded ; not required. 
UN-DE-MOL/ISH-ED, (-de-mol’isnt,) a. Not demol- 
ished ; not pulled down. Swift. 

2. Not destroyed. 
UN-DE-MON’STRA-BLE, a. Not capable of fuller 
evidence. Hooker. 
2. Not capable of demonstration. 
UN-DE-MON'STRA-BLY, ado. Without proving by 
demonstration. 

UN-DE-MON’STRA-TED, a. Not proved by demon- 
stration. Chalmers. 
UN-DE-NI'A-BLE, a. That can not be denied ; as, 
undeniable evidence. 
UN-DE-NI’A-BLY, ado. 

contradiction or denial. 
UN-DE-PEND’ING, a.’ Not dependent. Milton. 
UN-DE-PLOR’ED, a. Not Jamented. den. 
UN-DE-P6S’A-BLE, a, That can not oe copored 


from office. 
UN-DE-PRAV'ED, a. Not corrupted; not vitiated. 


So plainly as to admit no 
den. 
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UN-DEP’ RE-€4-TED, a, Not deprecated. 
UN-DE-PRE/CIA-TED, a. Not depreciated ; not low- 
ered in value. . Walsk, 
UN-DE-PRIV'ED, a. Not deprived; not divested of 
by authority ; not stripped of any possession. 

UN’DER, prep. [Goth. undar; Sax, under; D. onders 
G. unter; probably compounded of cn and nether; on 
the nether side. } 

1. Beneath ; below ; so as to have something ovet 
or above. He stood under a tree ; the carriage is wn- 
der cover. We may see things uxder water ; we have 
a cellar under the whole house. 

2. In a state of pupilage cr subjection to; as, a 
youth under a tutor; a ward under a guardian; colo- 
nies under the British government. 

Talso ama man under authority, having soldiers under me. 

Matt. viii, 

3. In a less degree than. The effect of mediciné 
is sometimes under and sometimes above or over its 
hatural strength. Hooker. 

4. For Jess than. He would not sell the horse uz- 
der forty pounds. 

5. Less than; below. There are parishes in Eng- 
land under forty pounds a year: 

6. With the pretense of ; with the cover or pretext 
of. He does this under the name of love. “This ar- 
gument is not to be evaded under some plausible dis- 
tinction. 

7. With less than. 


Several young men could never leave tha pulpit under half a 
dozen conceite, Suift 


8 In a degree, state, or rank inferior to, 
* It was too great an honor for any man under a duke, Addison, 


9. In a state of being loaded ; in a state of bearing 
or be)ng burdened ; as, to travel under a heavy load ; 
to live under extreme oppression. 

10. In a state of oppression or subjection to; the 
state in which a person is convidered as bearing or 
having any thing laid upon him; as, to have fort< 
tude under the evils of life; to have patience urzder 
pain, or under misfortunes ; to behave like a Christ- 
jan under reproathes and injuries. 

ll. In a state of fiability or obligation. No man 
Shall trespass but under the pains and penalties of 
the law. Attend to the condition under which you 
enter upon your office. We are under the necessity 
of obeying the laws. Nuns are under vows of chas- 
tity. We all lie under the curse of the law until re- 
deemed by Christ. 

12. In the state of bearing and being known by; 
as, men trading under the firm of Wright & Co. 

13. In the state of ; in the enjoyment or possession 
of. We live under the gospel dispensation. 

14. During the time of. The American revolution 
commenced under the administration of Lord North. 

15. Not having reached or arrived to; below. He 
left three sons wrder age. ~* 

16. Represented by; in the form of. Morpheus is 
represented under the figure of a bpy asleep. [But 
morph, in Ethiopic, signifies cessation, rest.] 

17. In the state of protection or defense. Under 
favor of the prince, our author was promoted. The 
enemy landed under cover of their batteries. 

18. As bearing a particular character. 


The duke may be mentioned under the double capacity of a 
and a tea: Pad ft ead 


19. Being contained or comprehended in. 


Under this head may be mentioned the contests between the 
and the secular princes, Lasley. 


Here is a deed under 


20. Attested by ; signed by. 
his hand and seal. 
He has left os evidence under his own hand. Locke, 


2}, In a state of being handled, treated, or dis- 
cussed, or of being the subject of. The bill is now 
under discussion. We shall have the subject under 
consideration next week. 

22, In subordination to. Under God, this is our 
only safety. 

23. In subjection or bondage to; ruled or influ- 
enced by ; in a moral sense; within the dominion of. 
They are all under sin. — Rom. iii, 

Under a signature ; benring, as a name or title. 

Under the re to the leeward ; as, under the lee of 
the land. Totten. 

Under wey; in seamen’s language, moving; in & 
condition to make progress. 

To keep under ; to hold in subjection or cofitrol ; to 


restrain. 
1 keep under my body. — 1 Cor. kx. 
UN’DER, a. Lower in degree ; subject ; subordinate ; 
as, an under officer ; under sheriff. 
Under is much used in composition. For the et- 
mologies, see the principal words. 
UN-DER-A€’/TION, nx. Subordinate action; action 
not essential to the main story. 
The least episod nderactions — are necessary to the 
‘ main poops ck» op Dryden. 
UN-DER-A'GENT, 2, A subordinate agent. Soxth. 
UN-DE-RANG’ED, a. Not deranged. 


UN-DEB-BEAR’, v.% To support; to endure. 
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f 2, Totine ; to guard ; as, cloth of gold underborne 
with blue tinsel. [ Obs, Shak. 

UN-DER-BEAR/ER, n. In funerals, one who sus 
ta'ns the corpse. 

UN-DER-BID’, v. t. To bid or offer less than anoth- 
er, as in auctions, when a contract or service is 
set up to the lowest bidder, 

UN-DER-BID/DING, ppr. Bidding less than another. 
N-DER-BORNE’, pes Supported. 

\ N-DER-BOUGHT’, (-bawt’,) pp. Bought at less than 
« thing is worth, ‘ 

UN'DEN-BRED, a. Of inferior breeding or manners. 

CN’'DER-BRUSH, zn. Shrubs and small trees in a 
wood or forest, growing under large trees, 

UN-DER-3UY’, v, t. To buy at Jess. than a thing is 
worth, [Mot cell Beaum. & Fl. 

UN-DER-CIHIAM’BER-LAIN, nz. A deputy chamber- 

} lain of the exchequer. 

UN'DER-€LAY, n. A stratum of clay lying beneath 
other strata. . Lyell. 
UN’DER-€LERK, zn. A clerk subordinate to the prin- 

cipal clerk. 

ON'DER-€ROFT, » A vault under the choir or 
chancel of a church; also, a vault or secret walk 
under ground, Bullokar. 

UN-DER-€UR/RENT, n. A current below the surface 
of the water, frequently contrary to that on the sur- 


face. Totten. 

UN-DER-DITCH’, v. t. To form a deep ditch or 
trench to drain the surface of Jand. 

DUN-DER-DO’, v. % To act below one’s abilities. 

B. Jonson, 
2. To do less than is requisite. Grew. 
N-DER-DONE’, pp. Done Jess than is requisite, 
N’DER-DGOSE, ». A quantity less than a dose. 

UN-DER-DOSE’, v. 4, To take small doses. Cheyne. 

UN’DER-DRAIN, rz. A drain or trench below the sur- 
face of the ground. - 

UN-DER-DRAIN’, v. t. To drain by cutting a deep 
channel below the surface. 

UN-DER-DRAIN'ED, pp. Drained by cutting a deep 
channel below the surface. 

UN-DER-FAO’TION, n. A subordinate faction. 

UN-DER-FARM’ER, n. A subordinate farmer. 

UN'DER-FEL-LOW, mn. A mean, sorry wretch, 

Sidney. 

UN-DER-FILL/'ING, n. The lower part of a building. 

' yd 9 Wotton. 

UN-DER-FONG’, ».t. [Sax. fangan to seize.] 

' Totakein hand. [Obs.] Spenser, 

UN-DER-FOQT’, adv. Beneath. Milton. 

UN-DER-FOQT’, a, Low; base; abject; trodden 
down. Milton. - 

UN-DER-FUR’NISH, v. t. To supply with less than 
enough. Collier. 

ON-DER-FUR’NISH-ED, (-fur/nisht,) pp. Supplied 
with less than enough. ; 

ON-DER-FUR/NISH-ING, ppr. 
Jess than enough, 2 

UN-DER-FUR’ROW, adv. In agriculture, to sow un- 
derfurrow, is to plow in seed. ‘This phrase is applied 

_ to other operations, in which something is covered 
by the furrow-slice. , 

UN-DER-GIRD’, (-gurd’,) v. t. [SeeGrrv.] To bind 
below ; to gird round the bottem. Acts xxvii. 

UN-DER-GIRD/ING, ppr. Binding below; girding 
round the bottom, 

UN-DER-GO’. ».t. To suffer; to endure something 
burdensome or painful to the body or the mind ; as, 
to undergo toil and fatigue; to undergo pain; to un- 
dergo grief or anxiety ; to undergo the operation of 
amputation, 

2. To pass through. Bread in the stomach under. 
es the process of digesticn ; it undergoes a material 
alteration. > 
3. To sustain without fainting, yielding, or sink- 
fing. Can you undergo the operation or the fatigue? 
- 4, To be the bearer of ; to possess, 
Virtues — 


Furnishing with 


As infinite as'man may undergo, [Not in uss.] Shak, 
5. To support ; to hazard. 

B have moved certain Romans ~ 

To undergo with me an enterprise, [Obs.] Shak, 
6. To be subject to. 

Ulandio undergoes my challenge. [Obs.] Shak, 


UN-DER-GO/ING, ppr. Suffering; enduring. 

UN-DER-GONE’, (un-der-gawn’,) pp. Borne; suf- 
fered; sustained; endured. Who can tell how 
many evils and pains he has undergone ? 

UN-DER-GRAD/U-ATE, x A student or member of 
a university or college, who has not taken his first 


degree. 

UN-DER-GRAD’U-ATE-SHIP, 2, The state of being 
an undorgradnate. Life of Paley. 
UN-DER-GROUND!,n. A place or space beneath the 

- surface of the ground, Shak. 
UN’DER-GROUND, a. Being below the surface of 
the ground ; as, an underground story or apartment.” 
UN-DER-GROUND’, ado. Beneath the surface of the 


earth. 

UN'DER-GROWTH, x. That which grows under 
trees; shrubs or small trees growing among large 
ones. Hilton. 
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UN'DER-HAND, adv. By secret means; in a clan- 
destine manner. “Hooker. 
2. By fraud ; by fraudulent means, Dryden. 


UN'DER-HAND, a. Secret; clandestine; usually 
implying meanness or fraud, or both. He obtained 
the place by underhand practices. 

UN-DER-HAND/ED, a. Underhand; clandestine. 

é ( This is the word in more general use in the United 
tates. 

UN-DER-HAND/ED-LY, adv. Secretly ; clandestinely. 

UN-DER-HEW’, v. t. To hew a piece of timber 
which should be square, in such a manner that it 
appears to contain a greater number of cubic feet 
than it really does, Haldeman. 

UN-DE-RIV'ED, a. Not derived ; not borrowed ; not 
received from a foreign source, 

UN-DER-KEEP’ER, n. A subordinate eae 

ay. 
UN-DER-LA’BOR-ER, z A subordinate workman. 
Wilkins. 

UN-DER-LAID’, pp. or a. [from underlay.] Having 
something lying or laid beneath; as, sand underlaid 
with clay. 

UN-DER-LAY’, ». t. To Jay beneath; to support by 
something laid under. 

UN-DER-LAY'ING, ppr. Laying beneath ; support- 
ing by laying something under. 

UN’DER-LEAF, x. A sort of apple good for cider. 

Cyc. Mortimer. 

UN-DER-LET’, v. t. To Jet below the value. 

Smoilett. 
2. To let or lease, as a lessee or tenant; to let 
under a lease, 


It is a matter of mnch Importance — that the tenant should have 
power to underlet hia farms, Cyc, 


UN-DER-LET’TER, zn. A tenant who leases. 

UN-DER-LET’TING, ppr. Letting or leasing under 
a lease, or by a lessee. 

UN-DER-LET’TING, n. The act or practice of let- 
ting lands by lessees or tenants, 

This is called also Sustettina.] 
UN-DER-LTE’, v. i. To lie beneath. 
UN-DER-LINE’, v. t, To mark with a line below the 

words ; sometimes called Scorine. 
2. To influence secretly. [Wut used.] Wotton. 
UN-DER-LIN’ED, pp. Marked with a line under- 
neath. 

UN’DER-LING, n. An inferior person or agent; a 
mean, sorry fellow. Milton. 
UN-DER-LIN/ING, ppr. Marking with a line below. 
UN’DER-LOCK, 2. A lock of wool hanging under 
the beNy of a sheep. Cyc. 
UN-DER-MAST’ED, a. Denoting vessels which have 


masts under the usual dimensions, Totten. 
UN-DER-MAS/TER, nz. A master subordinate to the 
principal master. Lowth. 


UN’/DER-MEAL, z. A repast before dinner. 
B. Jonson. 
UN-DER-MINE’, v. t. To sap; toexcavate the earth 
beneath, for the purpose of suffering to fall, or of 
blowing up; as, to undermine a wall. 

2. To excavate the earth beneath. Rapid streams 
often undermine their banks and the trees growing 
upon them. 

3. To remove the foundation or suport of any 
thing by clandestine means; as, to undermine reputa- 
tion ; to undermine the constitution of the State. 


He should be warned who are like to undermine him. Locke, 


UN-DER-MIN’/ED, pp. Sapped; having the founda- 
tion removed. 

UN-DER-MIN’ER, nm. One that saps, or excavates the 
earth beneath any thing. 

2, One that clandestinely removes the foundation 
or support ; one that secretly overthrows; as, an un- 
derminer of the church, 

UN-DER-MIN’ING, ppr. Sapping; digging away the 
earth beneath ; clandestinely removing the supports 


of. 
UN’DER-MOST, a. Lowest in place beneath others, 
2. Lowest in state or condition. 
The party tnat is undermost. Addison, 


UN’DERN, 2. [Sax.] The third hour of the day, or 
nine o’clock. [Vot ia use. . Chaucer. 
UN-DER-NEA¥F under and neath. 
NETHER. 
Beneath ; below ; in a lower place. 
Or sullen mole that runneth underneath, 


The slate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free passa, 
neath, 


UN-DER-NEAFH’, prep. Under; beneath. 


Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty ae could die, B. Jonson. 


UN-DER-OF’FI-CER, ». A subordinate officer. 
UN-DE-ROG/A-TO-RY, a. Not derogatory. Boyle, 
UN’/DER-PART, n. A subordinate part. Dryden.. 
UN-DER-PET’TI-€6AT, nz. A petticoat worn under 
a shivt or another petticoat. Spectator. 
UN-DER-PIN’, v. t. To lay stones under the sills of 
a building, on which it is to rest, 
2. To support by some solid foundation; or to 
place something underneath for support. 


', ado. See 


Milton. 
undere 
ison. 
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UN-DER-PIN’NED, (-pind’,) pp Supported by stones 
or a foundation. 

UN-DER-PIN'NING, ppr. Placing stones under the 
sills for support. s 
UN-DER-PIN/NING, x. The act of faying stoneg 
under sills. 25 
2. The stones on which a building immediately 

rests, 

UN'DER-PLOT, n. A‘ series ef events fe a plays 
proceeding collaterally with the main story, ana 
subservient to it. Dryden. 

2. A clandestine scheme, 
UN-DER-PRAISE’, v. t. To praisa below desert. 
Dryden. 

UN-DER-PRIZE’, v. t. To value at less than the 
worth ; to undervalue, Shake 

UN-DER-PRIZ/ED, pp. Undervalued. : 

UN-DER-PRIZ'ING, ppr. Undervaiuing. 

UN-DER-PROP’, v. t. To support ; to uphold. 

And underprop the Head that bears the crown, Fenton. 

UN-DER-PRO-POR’TION-ED, a. Having too little 
proportion. a 

Scanty and underproportioned returns of civility. Colliers, 

UNDER SS OE TED, (-propt’,) pp. Supported; upp 

eld. 

2. a. Having props underneath. Baxter. 

UN-DER-PYLL/ER, z, An inferior puller. [Wot im 

Collier. \ 


use. 
UN-DER-RATEY, v. t. To rate too low; to rate bee 
low the valué; to undervalue. Buck. \ 
UN’DER-RATE, x. A price less than the worth ; as, 
to sell a thing at an underrate, 
UN-DER-RAT’ED, pp. Rated too low; undervalue 
UN-DER-RUN’, v. & To pass under in a boat ; as, 
underrun a cable, Totter. * 
To underrun a tackle; to separate its parts and p 
them in order. Mar. Dict. > 
UN-DER-SAT’U-RA-TED, a, Not fully saturated 5 ¢ 
emical term, 
UN-DER-SAY’, » t. To say by way of derogation 
contradiction. [Not in uye.] Spensere 
UN-DER-S€GRE’, v. t. To draw a mark under. 
UN-DER-SCOR'ED, pp. Marked underneath, 
UN-DER-StOR'ING, ppr. Marking underneath. 
UN-DER-SE€’RE-TA-RY, n. A secretary subordb 
nate to the principal secretary. Bacon. 
UN-DER-SELL’, v. ¢. To sell the same articles at # 
lower price than another. 
UN-DER-SELL/ING, ppr. Selling at a lower price. 
UN-DER-SERV/ANT, 7. An inferior servant, 
UN-DER-SET’, v. t To prop; to support. Bacon. 
UN'DER-SET, x A_current of water below the 
surface, Mar. Dict. 
UN-DER-SET’TER, n. A prop; a pedestal; a sup 
port. 1 Kings vii. 
UN-DER-SET’TING, ppr._ Propping; supporting. 
UN-DER-SET’TING, nz. The lower part ; the pedestals 
Wotton. 
UN-DER-SHER/IFT, x. <A sberiff’s deputy. 
UN-DER-SHEB/IFF-RY, zn. The office of an under 
sheriff. ive in ae 
UN’DER-SHOT, a, Moved by water passing undeg 
the whee!; opposed to OversHoT ; as, an undershob 
mill or mill-wheel, 
UN/DER-SHRUB, x. A low shrub, permanent and 
Woody at the base, but the branchos decaying yearly« 
Barton. Martyn. 
UN-DER-SIGN’, v. t% To write one’s name at the 
foot or end of a letter or any legal instrument. 
UN-DER-SIGN’ED, pp. Written or subscribed at tha 
bottom or end of a writing, ; 
UN-DER-SIGN’/ED, zn, One who undersigns. 
UN-DER-SIGN’ING, pyr. Subscribing. 
UN-DER-SIZ'ED, a. Being of a size less than corm 


mon, 
UN’‘DER-SOIL, ». Soil beneath the surface ; subsofl, 


Asiat, Reve 
UN-DER-SOLD’, pp. Sold at a lower price. 
UN'DER-SONG, nz. 


Chorus ; burden of a song. 
Menalcas shall sustain his undersong. Drydette 
UN-DER-SPAR/RED. See UnperMasTrEp. ae 
UN-DER-STAND’, v. . pret. and pp. UNDeRsT0D, 
[under and stand. The'sense is, to support or hold fm 
mind. 

1. To have just and adequate ideas of; to com- 
rchend ; to know; as, to understand a problem in 
Euclid ; to understand a proposition or a declaration. 

2, To have the same ideas as the person who 
speaks, or-the ideas which a pefson intends to com- 
municate. I understood the preacher ; the court per- 
fectly understand the advocate or his argument, 

3. To receive or have the ideas expressed or ine 
tended to be conveyed in a writing or book ; to know 
the ineaning. It is important that we should undex- 
stand the sacred oracles, 

4. To know the meaning of signs, or of any thing 
intended to convey ideas; as, to understard a nod 
a wink, or a motion. 

5. To suppose to mean. 

The most icarned {aterprefers understood the werds of slo, and 

Ce 


not of Abel. 
6. To know by experience. Milton. 
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7. To know by instinct. 
Amorous lutent, well undaretoom, Mutton. 
8. To interpret, atleast nentally Shilling ficet. 
9. T» know another’s menning. Aliiton. 


10. T’o hold in opinion with convicniom, difilton. 
il. To mean without expressing. 
Woar then, war, 


Open or understood, must be resulved, Milton. 
2 To know what is not expressed, Milton. 
1 bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low subjection ; understand the eame 
Of fish. , Milton. 


13. To Jearn; to be informed. I understand that 
congress have passed the Dbiil. 

UN-DER-STAND’, v. i. To have the use of the intel- 
lectual faculties ; tobe an intelligent and conscious 
being, 

All my soul be 
Imparadised in you, in whom alone 
J understand, and grow, and see. 
2. To be informed by another ; to Jearn. 
I understood of the evil that Eliashib did. — Neh, xiii. 


UN-DER-STAND’/A-BLE, a, That can‘be understood. 
Not much used. } Chillingworth. 
ON-DER-STAND’ER, nx. One who understands or 
knows by experience. [Litile used.] Beaum. & Fl. 
ON-DER-STAND/ING, ppr. Comprehending; appre- 
hending the ideas or sense of another, or of a writ- 

ing; learning or being informed. 
. a Knowing; skillful. Le is an understanding 


man. 
UN-DER-STAND/ING, n. The facnity of the human 
mind by which it appr. hends the real state of things 
resented to it, or by. which it receives or compre- 
ends the ideas which others express and intend to 
communicate. The understanding js called also the 
fntellectual faculty. It is the faculty by means of 
which we obtain a great part of our knowledge. 
Luke xxiv. Eph. i. 

By understanding, I mean that frculty whereby we are enabled 
to apprehend the objects of knowledge, generals or particu- 
lara, absent or present, and to judge of their wuth or false 
hood, good or evil. Waks. 

There is a spirit in man, and the Inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth hin understandng.—Job xxxii. 

2. Knowledge; exact comprehension. 

Right understanding consists in the perception of the visible or 
probable ugreenient or disagreetnent of ideas, Locke. 

3. Intelligence between two or more persons; 

agreement of minds ; union of sentiments. ‘There is 
a good understanding between the minister and his 


enple. 
pK-DER-STAND'ING-LY, adv, Intelligibly; with 
full knowledge or comprehension of a question or 
subject ; al to vote upon a question understandingly ; 


Donne. 


to act or judge understandingly, 
The gospol may be neglec‘ed, but it can not be understandingly 
* disbelicved, J. Hawes. 


ON-DER-STATE’, v. t. To state or represent less 
strongly than the truth will bear. 
UN-DER-STOOD’, pret. and pp. of Unverstanp. 
UN'DER-STRAP-PER, n. A petty fellow; an infe- 
rior agent. Swift. 
UN-DER-STRA/TUM, n. Subsoil ; the bed or layer 
of earth on which the mold or soil rests, Cyc. 
UN-DER-STROKBE’, v. t. Tounderline. Swift. 
UN-DER-TAK’A-BLE, a. That may be undertaken. 
Not in use. Chillingworth. 
UN-DER-TAKE’, v. t.3 pret..UnpERToox; pp. Un- 
DERTAKEN. [under and take.] 
~ 1. To engage in; to enter upon; to take in hand; 
to begin to perform. When I undertook this work, I 
had a very inadequate knowledge of the extent of 
my labors, 
2. To covenant or contract to perform or execnte. 
A man undertakes to erect a house, or to make a mile 
of canal, when ise enters into stipulations for that 
purpose. 
3. To attempt; as, when a man undertakes what 
he can not perform. 
4, To assume a character. vot in use.] Shak, 
5. To engage with ; to attack, 
Your lor ‘ship shuuld not undertake every companion you offend. 
[Wot in use.) Shak, 
6. To have the charge of. 
_. Who undertakes you to your end. [Not in use.] 
UN-DER-TAKP’, »v. i. 
business or province. 
O Lord, f am oppressed ; undertake for me. —Is, xxavill. 


Me To venture ; to hazard. They dare not under- 
tly 

3. To promise ; to be bound. 

T dare undertake they will not Jose their Iabor, Woedward, 


To undertake for ; to be bound ; to become surety 


for. 
UN-DER-TAK’EN, pp. of Unpertake. The work 
was undertaken at bis own expense. 
QN-DER-TAK’ER, rv. One who undertakes; one 
who engages in any project or business. 
: Clarendon. 


Shak, 
To take upon or assume any 
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~ 2. One who stipulates or covenants to perfurm any 
work for another. f Swift 
3. One who manages.funerals. Young. 

UN-DER-TAK/ING, ppr. Engaging in; taking in 

hand; beginning to perform; stipulating to exe- 


cute. 

UN-DER-TAK/ING, n. Any business, work, or proj- 
ect which a psrson engages in, or attempts to per- 
form; an enterprise. The canal, or the making of 
the canal, from the Hudson to Lake Erie, a distance 
of almost four hundred miles, was the greatest un- 
dertaking of the kind in modern times. The attempt 
to find a navigable passage to the Pacific round 
North America, is a hazardous undertaking, and 
ey useloss to navigation. 

UN-DER-TEN/ANT, nx. The tenant of a tenant; 
one who holds lands or tenements of a tenant. 

UN’/DER-TIME, x. Undern-tide ; the time after din- 
ner, or in the evening. [Vet in use.] Spenser. 

UN-DER-TOOK’, pret. of UnprertakE. 

UN'DER-TOW, n. [under and tow.j A current of 
water below, in # different direction from that on 
the surface. 

UN-DER-TREAS’UR-ER, (un der-trezh/ur-er,) n A 
subordinate treasurer. 

UN-DER-VAL-U-A/TION, 2. The act of valuing be- 
low the real worth ; rate not equal to the worth. 

UN-DER-VAL’UE, v. t. To value, rate, or estimate 
below the real worth. 

2. To esteem lightly ; to treat as of little worth, 
In comparison of the discharge of my dutics, J undervalued all 
desigus of authority. Aduerbury. 


3. To despise ; to hold in mean estimation. 
I write not this with the least intention to undervalue the other 


parts of poetry. ryden. 
UN-DER-VAL/UE, x. Low rate or price; a price 
less than the real worth. Hamilton. 


UN-DER-VAL’U-ED, pp. Estimated at Jess than the 
real worth . slighted; despised. 

UN-DER-VAL’U-ER, x. One who esteems lightly. 

Walton. 

UN-DER-VAL'U-ING, ppr.- Estimating at Jess than 
the real worth; slighting ; despising. 

UN-DER-WENT?", pret. of UnpzerGo. 
severe tris. 


UN'DER-WQOQD, zn. Small] trees that grow among 


He underwent 


large trees; coppice. Mortimer. 
UN'DER-WORK, (un’der-wurk,) 2 Subordinate 
work ; petty affairs. Addtson. 
UN-DER-WORK’, (un-der-wurk’,) v. t. To destroy 
by clandestine measures, Shak, 
2. To work or labor upon less than is sufficient or 
proper. Dryden. 


3. To work at a less price than others in the like 
employment ;-as, one mason may underwork anoth- 
er; a shoemaker can not underwork a jiner. 

UN’/DER-WORK-ER, n. One who underworks; or 
a subordinate workman, 

UN-DER-WORK!ING, ppr. Destroying clandestine- 
ly ; working at less price than others in the like em- 


ployment. 
UN-DER-WORK/MAN, n. 
UN-DER-WRITE’, (-rite’,) v. t. 

write under something else. 


The change I have made, J have here underwritten. 
Saunderson, 


A subordinate workman. 
[See Writz.] To 


2, To subscribe. We, whose names are underwrit- 
ten, agree to pay the sums expressed against our re- 
spective names. 

3. To subscribe one’s name fur insurance ; to set 
one’s name to a policy of insurance, for the purpose 
of becoming answerable fur loss or damage, for a 
certain premium per cent. Individuals underwrite 
policies of insurance, as well as companies. 

The broker who procures Insurance, ought not, by underwriting 

the policy, to deprive the parties of his unbiased viet 
are: a 


UN-DER-WRITE’, v.%. To practice insuring. 

UN'DER-WRIT-ER, rn. One who insures; an in- 
surer ; so called because he underwrites his name to 
the conditions of the policy. 

UN-DER-WRIT/ING, pp. 
thing. 

9, Subscribing a policy ; insuring. 

UN’'DER-WRIT-ING, n. The act or practice of in- 
suring ships, goods, houses, é&c. 

UN-DER-WRIT’TEN, pp. Written under; 
scribed, 

UN-DE-SCEND/‘I-BLE, a, Not descendibie; not ca- 
pable of deacending to heirs. 

UN-DE-SERIB’A-BLE, @ That can not be de- 
scribed. 

UN-DE-SERIB/ED, a, Not described. Hooker. 

UN-DE-SERIED’, a, Not descried; not discovered ; 
not seen. Wollas 


Writing under some- 


sub- 


; ton. 
JUUN-DE-SERV’ED, a. Not deserved ; not merited. 


Sidney. 
UN DE-SERV/ED-LY, adv. Without desert, either 
good or evil. Milton. Dryden. 
UN-DE-SERV/ED-NESS, 2. Want of being worthy. 
Newton. 
UN-DE-SERV/ER, 7». One of no merit, Shak. 


OND 
eee | _ 
UN-DE-SERV’ING, a Not deserving; not having 
merit. God continually supplies the wants of his 
undeserving creatures, 

2. Not meriting, with of; as, @ man undeserring of 
happiness, or of punishment. Sidney. Pope. 
UN-DE-SERV'ING-LY, adv, Without meriting any 
particular advantage or harta, Ailton. 

UN-DES’IG-NA-TED, a. Not designated. Warton. 

UN-DE-SIGN’ED, (-sind’,)a, Not designed; not ine 
tended ; not proceeding from purpose; as, to do an 
undesigned injury. 

UN-DE-SIGN’ED-LY, adv. Without design or inten- 


tion. 
UN-DE-SIGN’ED-NESS, nz. Freedom from design of 
set purpose. Paley. 
UN-DE SIGN‘ING, ec. Not acting with set purpose, 
2. Sincere ; upright; artless; having no artful of 
fraudulent purpose. It is base to practice on undee 
sigving mings. 
UN-DE-SIR’ A-BLE, a. Not to be desired ; not to be 
wished ; not pleasing, Miltune 
UN-DE-SIR’ED, a. Not desired, or not solicited, 
UN-DE-SIR/ING, a, Not desiring; not wishing. 


Dryden. 
UN-DE-STR/OUS, a. Not desirous. 
UN-DE-SPAIR/ING, a. Not yielding to despair. 


Dyer. 
UN-DE-SPOIL/ED, a, Not despoiled, , 
UN-DES/TIN-ED, a, Not destined. 
UN-DE-STROY’A-BLE, a. Indestructible. [Not im 


wae oyle. 

UN-DE-STROY’ED, a. Not destroyed ; not wasted ; 
hot ruined, Locke. 

UN-DE-TACH’ED, (un-de-tacht’,) a. Not detached ; 
not separnted, 

UN-DE-TE€T’ED, a, Not detected ; not discovered ; 
not laid open. ° R.. G. Harper. 
UN-DE-TERM/IN-A-BLE, a, That can not be detere 
mined or decided. Locke. ¢ 

UN-DE-TERM/‘IN-ATE, a. Not determinate; rn 
settled or certain, [But InpeTERMINATE is nowy 
generally ete 

UN-DE-TERM/IN-ATE-NESS, 2. Uncertainty; un- 
settled state. 

UN-DE-TERM-IN-A/TION, 7. Indecision; uncer- 
tainty of mind. [See InpETERMINaTiIoN, Which ip 
chiéfly used. 

UN-DE-TERM’IN-ED, a, Not determined ; not set} 
tled ; not decided. Locke. 
2. Not limited; not defined ; ping ft 

Hale, 

UN-DE-TER/RED, a. Not deterred; not restrained 
by fear or obstacles. itfurd. 

UN-DE-TEST‘ING,a. Not detesting; not abhorring. 

Thomson. 

UN-DE-VEL/OP-ED, (-de-vel/opt,) 2. Not opened or 
unfolded. 

UN-DE/VI-A-TING, a. Not deviating; not depart- 
ing from the way, or from a rule, principle, or pur- 
pose ; steady ; regular; as, an uwndeviating course 0} 
virtue. Panoplist. 

2, Not erring ; not wandering; not crooked. 
Cowper. 

UN-DE/VI-A-TING-LY, adv. Without wandering ; 
steadily ; regularly. 

UN-Di/ VI-OUS, a. Not devious. 

UN-DE/VI-OUS-LY, adv. Not deviously. 

UN-DE-VOT’ED, a. Not devoted. Clarendon. 

UN-DE-VOUR’ED, a. Not devoured. 

UN-DE-VOUT"’, a. Not devout; having no devo 
tion. 

UN-DEX’TROUS, a. 

UN-DY/A-DEM-ED, a. Not adorned with a diadem, 

UN-DI-APH’A-NOUS, a, Not transparent; not pek 
lucid. oF Boyle. 

UN-DID’, pret. of Unvo. 

UN-DIP-FUS’ED, (-dif-faz/ed,) a. Not diffused, 

UN-DIG/E-NOUS, Civemue) a, [L. unda, wave, 
and Gf. yevos, kind.] 

Generated by water. Kirwan, 
UN-DI-GEST’ED, a. Not digested ; not subdued by 
the stomach ; crude. Arbuthnot 

UN-DIGHT", (-dite’,) v. # To put off. [Obs.] 


Spenser. 
UN-DIG/NI-FY-ED, (-fide,) ¢. Not dignified ; com 
mon, mean. Swift. 
UN-DI-MIN/ISH-A-BLE, a. Not capable of Bigees 
tion. icort. 
UN-DI-MIN‘ISH-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be dimin 
ishable. 
UN-DI-MINISH-ED, (-de-min/isht,) a. Not dimin. 
ished ; not lessened ; unimpaired. Milton. Dryden, | 
UN-DI-MIN/ISH-ING, a. Not diminishing ; not .be 
coming less. ) 
UN-DIM/MED, a. Not made dim; not onscaret 
en. 
UN-DINE’, n. [L. unda.] A name given by the 
Cabalists to a class of spirits residing in the waters 
Brande, 
UN-DINT’ED, a. Not impressed by a blow. Shak. 
UN-DIP-LO-MAT'I€, a. Not according to the rules 
of diplomatic bodies, : 
UN-DIP’PED, (-dipt’,) a, Not dipped ; not plunged 
! Dryden. 


Not dextrous; clumsy, 
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UN-DI-RECT’ED, a. Not directed; not guided ; left; UN-DI8-SOLV/A-BLE, a. [See Dissorvs.] That | UN-DC-MES/TI6, a. Not domestic. 


without direction. 
2. Not addressed ; not superscribed ; as a letter. 
ON-DIS-AP-POINT’ED, a. Not disappointed. 
Elphinstone, 
UN-DIS-BAND’ED, a. Not disbanded. 
UN-DIS-CERN’ED, (-diz-zernd’,) a. Not discerned ; 
Not seen; not observed ; not descried ; not dixcov- 
ered ; as, truths undiscerned. Brown. 
UN-DIS-CERN/ED-LY, (-diz-zern'ed-Ie,) ado. In 
such a manner as not to be discovered or sen 
% Boyle. 
UN-DIS-CERN’I-BLE, (-diz-zern’e-bl,) a, That can 
not be discerned, seen, or discovered ; invisible ; as, 
undiscernible objects or distinctions. Rogers. 
UN-DI{S-CERN'I-BLE-NESS, (-diz-zern’-,) n. The 
state or quality of being undiscernible. 
UN-DIS-CERN'I-BLY, adv. In a way not to be dis- 
covered or seen; invisibly ; imperceptibly. South. 
UN-DIS-CERN’'ING, (-diz-zern’-,) a. Not discerning ; 
not making just distinctions ; wanting judgment or 
the power of discrimination. 
UN-DIS-CERN/ING, nr. Want of discernment. 
Spectator. 
UN-DIS-CHARG/ED, a. Not discharged. 
UN-DIS’/CI-PLIN-ED, a. Not disciplined; not duly 
exercised and taught; not subdued to regularity and 
Order; raw; as, undisciplined troops; undisciplined 
{ Walor. Madison. 
j 2 Not instructed; untaught; as, undisciplined 


minds. 

UN-DIS-€LOSE’, (un-dis-kléze’,) v. t Not to dis- 
cover. [.2bad word.) Daniel. 
UN-DIS-E€LOS’ED, a. Not disclosed ; not revealed, 
UN-DIS-€C L/OR-ED, (-dis-kul/lurd,) a. Not dis- 

colored. 
UN-DIS-CON-CERT’ED, a. Not disconcerted. 
UN-DIS-€ORD'ANT, a. Not discordant. 
UN-DIS-€ORD/ING, a, Not disagreeing ; not jarring 
, in music ; harmonious; as, undiscording voices. 

Milton. 

UN-DIS-E€OUR'AG-ED, a. Not disheartened. 
UN-DIS-€6V’/ER-A-BLE, (-kuv/er-,) a. That cain not 

be discovered or found out ; as, undiscoverabdle prin- 


ciples. 
UN-DIS-€6V'ER-A-BLY, adv. In a manner not to 
be discovered. 
UN-DIS-€6 V'ER-ED, (-kuv’erd,) a, Not discovered ; 
not seen ; not descried. ‘ Dryden. 
UN-DIS-€RED/IT-ED, a. Not discredited. 
Warburton. 
UN-DIS-CREET’, a. Not discreet ; not prudent or 
Instend of this, Iwpiscreet is used. ] [ wise. 
UN-DIS-CREET'LY, adv. Indiscreetly. [See In- 
DISCREETLY. 
UN-DIS-€RIM/IN-A-TING, @. Not discriminating. 
\UN-DIS-€USS/ZD, (-dis-kust’,)- a. Not discussed ; 
not argued or debated, Du Ponceau, 
UN-DIS-GRAC’ED, (-dis-grast’,) a. Not disgraced or 
dishonored. 
UN-DIS-GUIS’A-BLE, a, That can not be disguised, 
UN-DIS-GUIS’ED, (-gizd’,) a, [See Guise.) Not 
disguised ; not covered with a mask, or with a false 
appearance. Dryden. 
2. Open ; frank ; candid ; plain ; artless. Rogers. 
UN-DIS-HEART’EN-ED, a, Not discouraged. 
UN-DIS-HON/OR-ED, (-diz-on/urd,) a. [See Howor] 
Not dishonored ; not disgraced. Shak. 
UN-DIS-MAY'ED, (-made’,) a. Not dismayed ; not 
disheartened by fear; not discouraged 3 88, troops un- 
dismayed. . 
UN-DIS-O-BLIG/ING, a, Inoffensive. pM used.] 
TOWN. 
[ON-DIS.OR/DER.ED, a. Not disordered; not dis- 
| turbed. 
,\UN-DIS-PENS’ED, (-dis-penst’,) 2. Not dispensed. 

» 2. Not freed from obligation. 
UN-DIS-PENS/ING, a, Not allowing to be dispensed 
with. Milton, 
UN-DIS-PERS’ED, (-dis-perst’,) a. Not dispersed ; 
not seattered. de Boyle. 
UN-DIS-PLAY’'ED, a. Not displayed; not unfolded. 

UN-DIS-P63’ ED, (-dis-pozd’,) a, Not disposed, 
Undisposed of } not disposed of; not bestowed ; 
- mot parted with; as, employments undisposed of. 


Swift, 

UN-DIS-P59/ED-NESS, 2». Indisposition; disincli- 
tation. 

UN-DIS/PU-TA-BLE, a, Not disputable. 

But the word now used is [npisruTasBte.] 

YN-DIS’PU-TA-BLE-NESS, zn. A state of not being 
disputable. 

UN-DIS-POT‘ED, a. Not disputed; not contested ; 
not called in question; as,an undisputed title ; ux- 
disputed truth. ryder. 

UN-DIS-QUI/GT-ED, a Not disauleted; not dis- 
turbed. a Tvoke. 

UN-D1S-SEM’/BLED, a Not dissembled ; open ; un- 
disguised ; unfeigned; as, undissembled friendship 


or pletye Warton. Atterbury. 
UN-DIS-SEM’/BLING, a.” Not dissembling ; not ex- 

Piiswing a false appearance ; not false. | Z'homson. 
B1-PA-TED, a. Not dissipated: rot pared. 

oyle. 
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can not be dissolved or mele:s. Greenhill, 
2. That may not be loosened or broken; as, the un- 
dixsolvable ties of friendship. 
UN-DI8-SOLV'ED, a. Not dissolved ; not melted 
Cowper. 
UN-DIS-SOLV/ING,a. Not dissolving ; not mass: 
as, the undissolving ice of the Alps, 
UN-DIS-TEM’PER-ED, ¢. Not diseased ; free from 
malady. 

2. Free from perturbation. Temple. 
UN-DIS-TEND’ED, a. Not distended; not enlarged. 
UN-DIS-TILL/ED, a. Not distilled. 
UN-DIS-TIN’GUISH-A-BLE, (-ting/gwish-a-bl,) a. 

That can not be distinguished by the eye; not to be 
distinctly seen. Shak, 

2. Not td be known or distinguished by the intel- 

lect, by any peculiar property. Lucke, 
UN-DIS-TIN’GUISH-A-BLY, adv. Without distinc- 
tion ; so as nt to be Known from each other, or to be 
separately seen. Barrow. 
UN-DIS-TIN’'GUISH-ED, (-dis-ting’/gwisht,) a, Not 
distinguished ; not so marked as to be distinctly 
kknown from each other. 


Undistinguished sees of good and ill, Dryden, 
2. Not separately seen or descried. Dryden. 
3. Not plainly discerned. Swift. 
4, Having no intervenient space. Shak. 


5. Not marked by any particular property. 
Denham. 
6. Not treated with any particular respect. 
Pope. 
7. Not distinghished by any particular eminence. 
UN-DIS-TIN’'GUISH-ING, a... Making no difference ; 
not discriminating ; as, undistinguishing favor. 


Undistinguishing distribution of good and evil. Addison. 
UN-DIS-TORT’ED, a. Not distorted ; not perverted. 
More. 


UN-DIS-TRAET’ED, a. Not perplexed by contra- 
riety or confusion of thouglits; desires, or concerns. 
Boyle. 
UN-DIS-TRA€T’ED-LY, adv. Without disturbance 
from contrariety of thoughts or multiplicity of con- 
cerns. Boyle. 
UN-DIS-TRA€T’ED-NESS, x. Freedom froin dis- 
turbance or interruption from contrariety or multi- 
plicity of thoughts and concerns, Boyle. 
UN-DIS-TRIB/U-TED, 2. Not distributed or allotted. 
UN-DIS-TURB’ED, a. Free from interruption ; not 
molested or hindered; as, undisturbed with com- 
pany or noise. 

2. Free from perturbation of mind; calm; tran- 
quil; placid ; serene; not agitated. To be undis- 
turbed by danger, by perplexities, by injuries re- 
ceived, is a most desirable object. 

3. Not agitated ; not stirred ; not moved; as, the 
surface of water undisturbed, yden. 
UN-DIS-TURB/ED-LY, adv. Cualmly ; peacefully. 

Locke. 
UN-DIS-TURB’ED-NESS, n. Calmness; tranquil- 
lity ; freedom from molestation or agitation, 
UN-DIS-TURB/ING, a. Not disturbing. 
UN-DI-VERS‘I-FI-ED, a. Not diversified; not va- 
ried ; uniform. Roscoe. 
UN-DI-VERT’ED, a. Not diverted ; not turned aside. 
2. Not amused ; not entertained or pleased. 
UN-DI-VID’A-BLE, a. That can not be divided ; not 
separable ; as, au undividable scene, Shak. 
UN-DLVID’/ED, a. Not divided; not separated or 
disunited ; unbroken; whule; as, undivided atten- 
tion or affections., 


2. In botany, not dobed, cleft, or branched. Cyc. 
UN-DI-VID/ED-LY, ado. So as not to be parted. 
Feltham, 


UN-DI-VORC’ED, (-de-viorst’,) a. -Not divorced. 
Young. 
UN-DI-VULG’ED, a. Not divulged; not revealed or 
disclosed ; secret. Belknap, Robertson. 
UN-DO’, ». t.; pret. Unpip; pp. Unpowe. To reverse 
what has been done; to annul; to bring to naught 
any transaction. Wecan undo many kinds of work ; 
but we can not undo crimes, errors, or faults. 
To-morrow, ere the setting atin, 
Bhd all undo what she had done, Swift. 
. To loose; to open; to take to pieces; to un- 
ravel } to unfasten ; to untie ; as, to undo a knot. 
Waller. 
3. To ruin; to bring to poverty; to impoverish. 
Many rare undone by unavoidable Josses; but more 
undv themselves by vices and dissipation, or by in- 
dolence. 
4, To ruin, in a moral sense ; td bring to everlast- 
ing destruction and misery. 
5. To ruin in reputation, . 

UN-DOCK’, v. ¢, ‘To take out of dock ; as, to undock 
a ship. Encye. 
UN-DO’/ER, n. One who undoes or brings destruc- 

tion; one who reverses what has been done; one 
who ruins the reputation of another. 
UN-DO’‘ING, ppr. Reversing what has been done; 
ruining. 
UN-DO/ING, n. The reversal of what has been done. 
2. Ruin; destruction. Hooker. 


UN-DO-MES’!I€-A-TED, «a, Not domesticated ; a 
accustomed to a family life. Chalmers, 
2. Not tamed. : 
UN-DONE’, (un-dun’,) pp. 
2. Ruined ; destroyed. 
When the legislature le corrupted, the people are urvlone. 
: J. Adame. . 
3 & Not done; not, performed; not executeds 
We are apt to leave undone what we ought to do. 
UN-DOUBT’ED, (un-dout/ed,) a. Not doubted ; not 
called in question; indubitable; indisputable; as, 


Reversed ; annulled. 


undoubted proof ; undoubted truth. Milton. 
UN-DOUB'I’ED-LY, (un-dout/ed-ly,) adv. Without 
doubt; withont question; indubitally. Tillutsom. 


UN-DOUBT’FYL, (un-dout/ful,) « “Not doubtful g 
not ambiguous; plain; evid Shak. 
UN-DOUBI" ING, (un-dout’ing,) @ Not doubting; 
not hesitating respecting facts; not fluctuating in 
uncertainty ; a8, an undoubting believer; an undoubt- 
ing faith, Hammond. 

UN-DOUBT'ING-LY, adv. Without doubting. 
UN-DRAIN’ED, a. Not drained; not freed from 
water. : 

UN-DRA-MAT‘I€, a. Not dramatic; not ac 
UN-DRA-MAT'I€-AL, cording to the rules of the 
drama, or not suited to the drama. Young. 
UN-DRAP’ED, (-drapt’,) a. Not covered with draperye 
UN-DRAWN',-a. Not drawn; not pulled by an ex< 
ternal force, Afilton. 

2. Not allured by motives or persuasion. 

3. Not taken from the box ; as, an undrawn tickets 
UN-DREAD/ED, (un-dred/ed,) a. Not dreaded ; nod 
feared. Milton. , 
UN-DREAD’ING, a. Not dreading ; fearless. 1 

UN-DREAM’'ED, a Not dreamed ; not thought of. 
Shake 
UN-DRESS’, v.42 To divest of clothes; to strip. 
Addison. 
2. To divest of ornaments, or the attire of ostens 
tation ; to disrobe. Prior. 
UN’DRESS, 2. A loose, negligent dress. ‘Dryden. | 
2. Among soldters, dress worn when not on duty. 
UN-DRESS’ED, (un drest’,) pp. Divested of dress; 
disrobed, 
2. a. Not dressed ; not attired. 
3. Not prepared ; as, meat undressed, 
4. Not pruned ; not trimmed ; not put in orders 
as, an undressed vineyard. { 
UN-DRI’'ED, (-dride’,) a Not dried ; wet; molst ; as, 
undried cloth, 4 
2. Not dried; green; as, undried hay; undricd 
hops. > jortimer. 
UN-DRILL’ED, a. Not drilled. 
UN-DRINK’A-BLE, a. Not drinkable. 
UN-DRIV’EN, a, Not driven; not impelled. Dryden, 
UN-DROOP’ING, a. Not drooping; not sinking; not 


despairing. Thomson. 
UN-DROSS’Y, a. Free from dross or recrement. 

Pope. 

UN-DROWN’'ED, a, Not drowned. Shak. 


UN-DO’BI-TA-BLE, a. Nut to be doubted; unquess 
tionable. i 
But the word now used is ptdanir ar ky 
UN-DTE’, a. Not due; not yet demanduble by rights. 
a debt, note, or bond undue. 
5 Not right; not legal; improper; as, an undu¢ 
proceeding. 
3. Not agreeable to a rnle or standard, or to duty ; 
Not proportioned ; excessive; as, an undue regard to 
the externals of religion; an undue attachinent to 
forms ; an uadue rigor in the execution of law. 


UN-DOKE’, ». t. To deprive of dukedum. Swift. 
UN’DU LA-RY, @ [L. undula, a little wave. | 
Playing Jike waves; waving. TOWN. 


UN’DU-LATE, a. Wavy; waved obtusely up and 
UN/DU-LA-TED, { down, near the margin, asa leaf 
or corul, Lee. Smith, 
UN'DU-LATE, v. t. [L. undula, a little wave ; unda, 

a wave; Low L. ere 

To move back and forth, or up and down, as 
waves ; to cause to vibrate. 

Breath vocalized, tha( , viwrated and undulated, Holder, . 


UN’DU-LATE, v. i, To vibrate; to move back and 
forth; to wave; as, undulating air. Pope. * 
UN'DU-LA-TING, ppr. Waving; vibrating. 

2. a. Wavy; rising and falling. 
UN’'DU-LA-TING-LY, ado. In the form of waves. « 
UN-DU-LA/TION, nr. [from undalate.) A waving 

motion or vibration ; as, the undulations of a finid, 
of water, or air; the undulations of sound. The 
undulations of a fluid are propagated in concentrig 
circles, 4 

2. In medicine, a particular uneasy sensation of at 
indulatory motion in the heart. Cyc. 

3. In music, a rattling or jarring of sounds, ag 
when discordant notes are sounded together. It i¢ 
called also Beat. Cyc. | 

4. In surgery, a certain motion of the matter of an) 
abscess when pressed, which indicates its fitness for 


opening. Cyc. | 
UN’DU-LA-TO-RY, a," [ftom undulate,.] Moving in 


the manner of waves; or resetabling “he motion of, 
ee 
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waves, which successively rise or swell and fall. We 
speak of the undulatory motion of water, of air, or 
other fluid, and this andulatory motion of air is sup- 
posed to be the cause of sounds. This is sometimes 
called vibratory; but uxdulatory seems to be most 
correct. 

Undulatory theory: in optics, the theory that the 
phenomena of light are produced by the undulations 
of an independent medium, set in motion by the lu- 
minous body; opposed to the theory of emanations, 
according to which light is a material fluid of ex- 
ttreme subtilty, According to the former theory, the 
fluid is only the medium of light, as air is the me- 
dium of sound, and the impression is conveyed from 
ithe radiant to the eye by successive undulations of 
this medium, according to the latter, the motion is 
sinply that of a chain of particles moving in right 

/ lines, Olmsted. 
UN-DULL’, v. t. To remove dullness or obscurity ; to 
clear to purify. [Vot used.] W hitlock. 
ON-DO/LY, adv. ‘ot atcording to duty or propriety. 

2. Not in proper proportion; excessively. His 
strength was unduly exerted, 

(ON-DOR’A-BLE, a, Not durable; not lasting. [ot 
An use.] Arnway. 
WN-DUST’,c.t. To free from dust. [JWVot in use.] 
Mountague. 
MN-DO’TE-OUS, a. Not performing duty to parents 
“and superiurs ; not obedient; as, an unduteous child, 
apprentice, or servant. Dryden. 
UN-DO'TI-FUL, a. Not obedient; not performing 
duty ; as, an undutiful son or subject. Tillotson. 
UN-DO'TI-FUL-LY, adv, Not according to duty; in 
a disobedient manner. ‘ysden. 
‘UN-DO’TI-FUL-NESS, n. Want of respect, viola- 
} tion of duty ; disobedience ; as, the undutifulness of 
* children or subjects. 
UN-DY'ING, a, Not dying; not perishing. 
\ 2. Not subject to death ; immortal ; as, the undying 
souls of men. 
DN-EARN’ED, (-ernd’,) a Not merited by labor or 
\ services. 
Hoping Heaven will biess 
_ ‘Thy slighted fruits, and give thee bread unearned. Philips. 
MN-EARTH’, (un-erth’,) v-t. To drive from the 
earth; to uncover. 
ON-EARTH’ED, (-ertht/,) a4. Driven from a den, 
% cavern, or burrow. Thomson. 
UN-EARTH'LY, (-erth’le,) a. Not terrestrial. Shak. 
WN-EAS'I-LY, adv. With uneasiness or pain. 
He lives uneasily under the burden, i’ Estrange. 

2. With difficulty ; not readily. Boyle. 

WN-EAS/I-NESS, rn. A moderate degree of pain; 
\ restlessness ; want of ease; disquiet. 

2. Unquietness of mind ; moderate anxiety cr per- 
turbation ; disquietude. 

3. That which makes uneasy or gives tfouble; 
ruggedness ; as, the uneasiness of the road. [Unu- 

f snal, : Burnet. 
UN-E S/Y,a. Feeling some degree of pain ; restless ; 
‘ disturbed; unquiet. ‘he patient is uneasy. 

2. Giving some pain; as, an uneasy garment. 

3. Disturbed in mind; somewhat anxious; un- 
quiet. He is uneasy respecting the success of his 
project. 

The soal, uneasy and confined from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come. Pope. 

4. Constraining ; cramping ; as, uneasy rules. 

Roscommon. 

5. Constrained ; stiff; not graceful; not easy ; as, 
an uneasy deportment, Locke, 

6. Giving some pain to others; disagreeable ; un- 
pleasing. 

A sour, untractable nature makes him uneasy to those who 


approach him. Speciator. 
7. Difficult. 
Things —so uneasy to be satisfactorily understood. bolls use.) 
joyle. 
UN-EAT‘A-BLE, a. Not eatable ; not fit to be eaten. 
if Miller. 
‘UN-EAT’EN, a, Not eaten; not devoured. 
Clarendon. 
UN-EATH’, ado. [un and Sax. eath, easy.] 
1. Not easily. [Vot in use. Shak. 


2. Beneath; below. [Wot in use.] [See NertHeR 
and BeneaTH. Spenser. 
UN-EBB’ING, a. Not ebbing. 
UN-E€H/O-ING, (-ek/o ing,) a. Not echoing, 
UN ee (-klipst’,) a. Not eclipsed ; not ob- 
scured. 

UN-E-€O-NOM'I€-AL, a. Not economical. Qu. Rev. 
UN-ED’I-FY-ING, a. Not edifying; not improving 
to the mind. Atterbury. 
UN-ED'I-FY-ING-LY, adv. Not in an edifying man- 


ner. 
UN-ED’'l-€A-TED, a. Not educated ; illiterate. 


UN-EF-FA'CED, (-faste’,) a, Not effaced ; not oblit- 
erated. - Cheyne. 

UN-EF-FE€T’ED, a, Not effected or ferformed. 

UN-EF-FE€1"U-AL, a, Ineffectual. [The latter is 
the word now used, 


UN-E-LAB/OR-AT » 4 Finished with little labor or 
study. 


UNE. 


UN-E-LAS/TI€, a. Not elastic ; not having the prop- 
erty of recovering its original state, when bent or 
foreed out of its form. . 

UN-E-LAS-TIC'I-TY, n. State of being unelastic. 

UN-E-LAT'ED, a. Not elated ; not puffed up. 

UN-EL'BOW-ED, a. Not attended by any at the el- 
bow. Pope. 

UN-E-LE€T’ED, a. Not elected ; not chosen; not 
preferred. Shak. 

UN-EL’E-GANT, a. Notelegant. [Wot used.] [See 
nie . 

UN-EL'I-GI-BLE, a. Not proper to be chosen ; ineli- 
gible. [The latter is the word now used.] 

UN-E-MAN’CI-PA-TED, a. Not emancipated or lib- 
erated from slavery. \ 

UN-EM-BALM’ED, a. Not embalined. 

UN-EM-BAR/RASS-ED, (-rast,) a. Not embarrassed ; 
not perplexed in mind ; not confused. The speaker 
appeared unembarrassed. 

2. Free from pecuniary difficulties or encumbrances. 
He or his property is unembarrassed. 

3. Free from perplexing connection ; as, the ques- 
tion comes before the court unembarrassed with irrel- 
evant matter. 

UN-EM-BOD'I-ED, a. Free from a corporeal body ; 
as, unembodied spirits. Elliott. 

2. Not embodied ; not collected into a body ; as, 
unembodied militia, Smollett. 

UN-EM-BROID’ER-ED, a. Not embroidered. Ash. 

UN-EM-PHAT'I€, a. Having no emphasis. 

UN-EM-PHAT'I€-AL-LY, adv. Without energy or 
emphasis. 

UN-EM-PLOY’ED, a. Not employed ; not occupied ; 
not busy ; at leisure ; not engaged. Addison. 

2. Not being in use; as, unemployed capital or 
Toney. | 

UN-EM-POW'ER-ED, a, Not empowered or author- 


ized. 
UN-EMP’TI-A-BLE, a. Not to be emptied; inex- 


haustible. [JVot in use. Hooker. 
UN-EM’U-LA-TING, a. Not emulating ; not striving 
to excel. Ruffhead. 


UN-EN-CHANT’ED, a. Not enchanted; that can 
not be enchanted. Milton. 

UN-EN-COUNT’ER-ED, a. Not encountered. 

UN-EN-CUM’'BER, v. % To free from encumbrance, 

UN-EN-€UM'BER-ED, pp. Disengaged from encum- 
brance. 

2..a. Not encumbered ; not burdened. 
UN-EN-DEAR’ED, a. Not attended with endear- 
ment. Milton. 
PN-EN-DEAV’OR-ING, (-dev’-,) a. Making no effort. 

UN-END’ED, a. Not ended. Bentham. 
UN-END'ING, a. Not ending. NV. A, Reo. 
UN-EN-DOW’ED, a. Not endowed ; not furnished ; 
not invested ; as, a man wnendowed with virtues. 
2. Not furnished with funds; as, an unendowed 
college or hospital. 
UN-EN-DOR’'A-BLE, a. Not to be endured ; intoler- 
able. 
UN-EN-DOR'A-BLY, adv. So as not to be endured. 
UN-EN-DOR/ING, a. Not lasting ; of temporary du- 


ration. Dwight. 
UN-E-NERV'A-TED, a. Not enervated or weak- 
ened. Beattie. 


UN-EN-FEE’BLED, a_ Not enfcebled. 
UN-EN-GAG/ED, a. Not engaged ; not bound by cov- 
enant or promise ; free from obligation to a particu- 
lar. person ; as, a lady is unengaged, 
2. Free from attachment that binds; as, her affec- 
tions are unengaged. 
3. Unemployed ; unoccupied ; nat busy. 
4. Not appropriated ; as, unengaged revenues. [We 
generally say, wnappropriated revenue or money. 
UN-EN-GAG’ING, a. Not adapted to engage or win 
the attention or affections ; not inviting. 
UN-EN"'GLISH, (-ing’glish,) a. Not English. 
West. Rev. 
UN-EN-JOY'ED, a, Not enjoyed ; not obtained ; not 
possessed, Dryden. 
UN-EN-JOY/ING, a. Not using; having no ae 
reel 
UN-EN-LARG/ED, a. Not enlarged ; ose 
. atts. 
UN-EN-LIGHT’ EN-ED, (-lit/nd,) a, Not enlightened ; 
not illuminated. Atterbury. 
UN-EN-LIV’EN-ED, a. Not enlivened. Moore 
UN-EN-SLAV'‘ED, a. Not enslaved ; free. Addison. 
UN-EN-TAN/GLE, (-tang’gl,) v. t To free from 
complication or perplexity ; to dixentangle. Donne. 
UN-EN-TAN"GLED, pp. Disentangled. 
2. a. Not entangled; not complicated; not per- 
plexed. 
UN-EN/TER-PRIS-ING, a Not enterprising; not 
adventurous. 

UN-EN'lER-PRIS-ING-LY, ado, Without enterprise. 
UN-EN-TER-TAIN'ING, a. Not entertaining or 
amusing ; giving no delight. Pope. 
UN-EN-TEB-TAIN’/ING-LY, ado. Without enter- 

tainment, 
UN-EN-TER-TAIN/ING-NESS, n. The quality of 
being unentertaining or dull. 
UN-EN-THRALL’ED, a. Not enslaved ; not reduced 
to thralldom, 


. 


~UNE 


UN-EN-TOMB'ED, (-toomd’,)a, Not buried ; not in- 
terred. den, 
UN-EN-TO-MO-LOG'I€-AL, a. Not be ner are, 
irby. 
UN-E-NO'/MER-A4-TED, a. Not numbered; not in- 
cluded amortg enumerated articles, 
UN-EN/VI-A-BLE, a. Not enviable. Byron. 
UN-EN’VI-ED, a ‘Not envied ; exempt from the envy 
of others. 
UN-EN/VI-OUS, a. Not envious; free from envy. 
UN-EN'VY-ING, a. Not envying. Ed. Rew. 
UN-E-PIS/6O-PAL, a. Not episco; Ed. Rev. 
UN-EP’I-TAPH-ED, (-e-taft,) a. Having no ee 
otlo, 


UN-E'QUA-BLE, a. Different from itself; different 
at different times; not uniform; diverse; as, une 
guable motions ; unequable months or seasons. 

UN-E'QUAL, a. [L. inequalis.] [ Bentley. 

1, Not equal; not even; not of the same size; 
length, breadth, quantity, &c.; as, men of uneg 
Stature; houses of unequal~dimensions, = 

2, Not equal in strength, talents, acquirementg; 
&c. ; inferior. 

3. Not equal in age or station ; inferior. 

4. Insufficient ; inadequate. His strength is une 
gial to the task. 
ee way unjust; not furnishing equivalents to 

e different parties ; as, an unequal peace; an une 

6, Disproportioned ; ill-matched. [qual bargains 

Against unequal arms to fight in pain, — Milton. » 

7. Not regular; mot uniform; as, unegual pulsa- 
tions, den. 
8, In botany, not having the two sides symmetri- 


cal. indley. 
UN-&/QUAL-A-BLE, a. Not to be equaled.. Boyle. 
UN-E‘QUAL-ED, a. Not to be equaled; unparal- 
Jeled; unrivaled; fz @ good or bad sense; as, une- 
qualed excellence ; unequaled ingratitude or baseness, 
UN-E£’QUAL-LY, adv. Not equally ; in different de- 
grees ; in disproportion to each other. 
2. Not with like sentiments, temper, or religious 
opfhions or habits. 2 Cor. vi. 
UN-E’/QUAL-NESS, n. State of being unequal; in- 


equality, _ Temple. 
UN-E-QUIP/? ED, (-kwipt’,) @. Not equipped. 
UN-EQ/UI-TA-PLE, (-ek'we-ta-bl,) a. Not equita- 


ble ; not just. 
2. Not impartial. 


used. 
UNE QUIV‘O-€AL, a. Nut equivocal; not doubt- 
ful; clear; evident; as, unequivocal evidence. 

2, Not ambiguous; not of doubtful signification ; 
not admitting different interpretations ; as, unequivo- 
cal words or expressions. 2 

UN-E-QUIV’'O-€AL-LY, adv. Without doubt ; wit 
out room to doubt ; plainly ; with full evidence. 
UN-E-QUILV'O-€AL-NESS, 2. State of being un- 
equivocal. 
UN-E-RAD’I-€A-BLE, a. That can not be eredicaled. 
Tbe 
UN-E-RAD/I-€A-TED, a. Not eradicated; not ex 
terminated. 
UN-ER’/RA-BLE, a. Incapable of erring; infallible. 
Sheldon, 


UN-ER'RA-BLE-NESS, n. Incapacity of error. 
Decay of Piety. 
UN-ERR'ING, a. Committing no mistake ; incapable 
of error; as, the wnerring wisdom of God. 
2. Incapable af failure ; certain. He takes unerr- 
mg aim. 
UN-ERR/ING-LY, adv. Without mistake. Glanville, 
UN-ES-CHEW'’A-BLE, a, Unavoidable, [ot in 


[InequitasLe is generally 


Sse) arewW. 
UN-ES-€UTCH’EON-ED, (-kuch/und,) a. Not hav- 
ing a coat of arms or ensign. Wordsworth, 


UN-ES-PI/ED, (-es-pide’,) a Not espied ; not dis 
covered ; not seen. ‘ den, . 
UN-ES-SAY'ED, a. No} essayed ; unattempted. 
Milton. 


UN-ES-SEN’TIAL, (-shal,) a, Not essential; nol 
absolutely necessary ; not of prime importance. 
2. Not constituting the essence. __ 
3. Void of real being ; as, unessential night. 


Milton, 
UN-ES-SEN’TIAL, 2. Something not constituting 
“essence, or not of absolute necessity. Forms are 
among the unessentials of religion. 
UN-ES-SEN’TIAL-LY, adv. Not essentially. 
UN-ES-TAB/LISH, v. t. Tio unfix ; to deprive of es- 
tablishment. [Little used.] Milton. 
UN-ES-TAB’LISH-ED, a. Not established; not per- 
manently ee 
UN-EO0-CHARIST'IE-AL, a. Mint, cuobarieeee’ 


UN-E-VAN-GEL'I€-AL, a, Not orthodox; not ac- 
cording to the gospel. ilner. 
UN-E-VAN’GEL-IZ-ED, a, Not evangelized. 
UN-E-VAP/O-RA-TED, a. Not Svaporated. 
Coleridge. 
UN-E/VEN, (un-é'vn,) a, Not even; not level; as, 


an uneven road or way ; uneven ground. .4ddison. 
2. Not equal; not of equal length. 7 
Hebrew verse consists of uneven fect. Peacham. ° 
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3. Not uniform ; as, an uneven temper. 
Oneven number; a number not divisible by two 
without a remainder; an odd number. 
UN-f/VEN-LY, adv. In an uneven manner. 
UN-Z/VEN-NESS, x. Surface not level; inequality 
of surface ; as, the unevenness of ground or of roads. 


2. Turbulence ; change ; want of uniformity ; as, 
the uneverness of King Edward’s reign. pues | 
ave. 
3. Want of uniformity ; as, wnevonness of temper. 
4. Want of smoothness 
UN-E-VENT’FUL, a. Not eventful. Southey. 
UN-EV'I-TA-BLE, a. Not to be escaped; unaygida- 
ble. [The word now used is IneviTasLe.] 
UN-E-VOLV’ED, pp. Not evolved. 
UN-EX-A€T’, (-egz-,) a. Not exact. 
which is generally. used.] 
UN-EX-A€T’ED, (-egz-,) a. Not exacted; not taken 


by furce. en. 
UN-EX-AG/GER-A-TED, a. Not exaggerated. 
Buckminster. 
UN-EX-AG/GER-A-TING, «. Not enlarging in de- 
scription. 

UN-EX-AM’IN-A-BLE, «. Not to be examined or in- 
uired into. Milton. 
UN-EX-AM/IN-ED, a. Not examined; not interro- 

gated strictly ; as a witness. 
2, Not inquiyed into; not investigated ; as a ques- 
tion. . 

3. Not discussed ; not debated. 
UN-EX-AM/IN-ING, a. Not examining ; not given to 
examination. Allen, 
UN-EX-AM’PLED, (-egz-,) «. Having no example or 

similar case ; having no precedent ; unprecedented ; 
unparalleled ; as, the uxezampled love and sufferings 
of onr Savior. 
ON-EX-CEPT’ED, a. Not excepted. Chalmers. 
UN-EX-CEP’TION-A-BLE, a. Not liable to any ex- 
ception or objection ; unobjectionable ; as, unexcep- 
tionable conduct ; wnexceptionable testimony. 
UN-EX-CEP’TION-A-BLE-NESS, x. State or qual- 
ity of being unexceptionable, More. 
UN-EX-CEP’TION-A-BLY, adv. In ®& manner lia- 
ble to no objection; as, a point wnezceptionably 


proved. 
ON-EX-CI8’ED, (-eks-sizd',) a. Not charged with the 
daty of excise. 
UN-EX-CIT’ED, @. Not excited ; not roused. Brown. 
UN-EX-€LOD‘ED, a. Not excluded. Wordsworth. 


[See Inzxacr, 


UN-EX-€LISIVE, 4. Not exclusive. Ed. Rev. 
UN-EX-€0G/I-TA-BLE, a. Not to be found out. 
Not in use.] : . Ralegh, 
UN-EX-C€OM-MO’NI-CA-TED, a«. Not excommuni- 
cated. Scott. 
ON-EX-€03'A-BLE, @. Not excusable. [We pow use 

IsexcusaBLe. 
UN-EX-€08'A-BLE-NESS, #.  Inexcusableness, 
which see. 


UN-EX’E-€U-TED, c. Not performed; not done; 
as, a task, business, or project unezecuted. 

2. Not signed or sealed ; not having the proper at- 
testations or forms that give validity ; as, a contract 
or deed unezecuted. o 

N-EX'EM-PLA-RY, (-egz/-,)«, Not exemplary ; not 
according to exatnple. Swift. 
‘UN-EX-EM’PLI-FI-ED, (-egz-em!pe-fide,) a. Not ex- 
emplified ; not illustrated by example. Boyle. 
UN-EX EMPT", (-egz-,) a. Not exempt; not free by 

rivilege. Milton. 
UN-EX’ER-CI8-ED, a. Not exercised ; not practiced ; 

not disciplined ; not experienced. Dryden. 
UN-EX-ERT’ED, (-egz-,) a. Not called into action ; 

not exerted. Brown, 
UN-EX-HAUST’ED, (-egz-,) a. Not exhausted ; not 
drained to the bottom, or to the last article. dddison. 

2. Not spent ; as, unezhausted patienc - or strength. 

UN-EX-IST’ENT, (-egz-,) a, Not existing. Brown. 
UN-EX-IST'ING, (-egz-,) a. Not existing. Brown. 
UN-EX/OR-CIS-ED, a. Not exorcised ; not cast out 
by exorcism. 
UN-EX-PAND/ED, a, Not expanded ; not spread out. 
Blackmor 


‘ee 
UN-EX-PECT-A’TION, n. “ Want of foresight. [Vet 
in =! 'p. Hall, 
UN-EX-PEC€T’ED, a. Not expected; not looked for ; 
sudden : not provided against. Hooker. 
UN-EX-PE€T’ED-LY, adv. At a time or in a man- 
ner not expected or looked for ; suddenly. 
UN-EX-PECT’ED-NESS8, x, The quality of being 
unexpected, or of goming suddenly and by surprise. 
Watts, 
UN-EX-PE€’TO-RA-TING, @. Not expectorating; 
not discharging from the lungs, 
UN-EX-PE’DI-ENT, a. Not expedient. [But Inzx- 
PedieNT is the word now used.] 
UN-EX-PEND/ED, a. Not expended; not laid out. 
There 1s an unezpended balance of the appropriation. 
UN-EX-PENS'IVE, a. Not expensive ; not costly,’ 
Milton, 


ON-BX-PE/RI-ENC-ED, (-cks-pé're-enst,) a. Not 
See ented j Not versed ; not pequainted by trial or 
ce, 


den, 
“a Untried ; applied to things, avant | Case, 


— 
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| UN-FAITU/FUL, a. 


UNF UNF 
UN-EX-PER-I-MENT’AL, a. Not experimental. confidence or trust reposed ; perfidiousness; trersh- 
£d. Reo, _| ery ; 38, the unfaithfulrese of a subject'to his prince 
UN-EX-PERT’, a. Wanting skill; not ready or dex-} or the state; the wafaithfulness of a hueband to his 
trous-in performance. Prior. wife, or of a wife to her husband ; the wn/faithfulzece 
UN-EX-PERT’LY, adv. Inexpertly ; without skill. of an agent, servant, or officer. 
UN-EX-PIR’ED, a. Not expired; not ended. UN-FAL/€4-TED, 4, Not curtailed ; having no de- 
UN-EX-PLAIN’A-BLE, us. That can not be explained. | _ductions. Swift. 
Med. Repos. | UN-FALL/EN,«. Not falien. Young. 
UN-EX-PLAIN’/ED, a. Not explained; not inter-; UN-FAL’/LOW-ED, a4. Not fallowed. Phili 


reted ; not illustrated. : 
UN-EX-PLOR’ED, a. Not explored ; not searched or 
examined by the eye; unknown. 

2. Not examined intellectually. 
UN-EX-PL6/SIVE, «. Not explosive. 
UN-EX-PORT’ED, a. Not exported or sent abroad. 
UN-EX-P63’ED, «4. Not laid open to view ; concealed. 


R. G. Harper. 
2. Not laid open to censure. 
TEA POURED, a Not expounded; not ex- 
plained. 
UN-EX-PRBSS’ED, {-eks-prest’,) c. Not expressed ; 
not mentioned or named ; not exhibited. 
UN EX-PRESS’I-BLE, a. That can not be expressed. 
But InexrressiBce is the word now used 
UN-EX-PRESS/J-BLY, adv. Inexpressibly~ [The 
latter is most used. 
UN-EX-PRESS/IVE, @. Not having the power of ex- 
pressing. 
2. Inexpressibie ; unutterable. Shak. 
UN-EX-PRESS/IVE-LY, adv. Inexpressibly ; unut- 
terably. 
UN-EX-PUNG/ED, a. Not expunged. 
UN-EX-TEND/ED, a. Occupying no _ assignable 
space ; having no dimensions ; as, a spiritual, an un- 
extended substance, Locke. 
UN-EX-TINET’, e Not extinct; not being de- 
stroyed ; not having perished. 
UN-EX-TIN’'GUISH-A-BLE, (-eks-ting’gwish-,) a. 
That can not be extinguished ; unquenchable ; as, 
unextinguishahle fire. , 
2. That can not be annihilated or repressed ; as, 
Bn uneztinguishable thirst for knowledge. [But In- 
EXTINGUISHABLE is more generally used.] 
UN-EX-TIN''GUISH-A-BLY, adv. In a manner or 
degree that precludes extinction. Joknson. 
UN-EX~TIN"GUISH-ED, (-eks-ting/gwisht,) a. Not 
extinguished ; not quenched , not entirely repressed. 
den. 


Dry 
UN-EX-TIR/P4-TED, a. Not extirpated; not rooted 


UN-FAL/TER-ING, «. Not faltering; not failing ; 
not hesitating. : 
UN-FAL/TER-ING-LY, adv. Without faltering ; an- 
hesitatingly. : 
UN-FA-MIL/TAR, a. Not accustomed ; not common 3 
. not rendered agreeatie by frequent use. Warton. 
UN-FA-MIL-IAR’L-TY, «. .. Want of familiarity. 
Johnson. 
UN-FA-MIL/TAR-LY, adv. Not familiarly. 
UN-FAS/CIN-A-TED, a. Not fascinated. - 
UN-FAS/CIN-A-TING, «. Not fascinating. 
UN-FASH/ION-A-SLE, a. Not fashionable; not ac- 
cording to the prevailing mode; as, unfashk:onable 
dress or language. 
2. Not regulating drese or manners according to 
the reigning custom ; as, an unfashionable man. 
UN-FASH‘/ION-A-BLE-NESS, x. Neglect of the pre- 
vailing mode ; deviation from reigning custom. 
Lo 


UN-FASH/ION-A-BLY, adv. Not according to the 
fashion ; as, to be unfashionably dressed. 

UN-FASH/ION-ED, a. Not modified by art; amor-~ 
phous ; shapeless ; not having a regular form ; as, & 
lifeless lump unfashioned, Dryden., Good. 

UN-FXST’, a. Not safe ; not secure. 

UN-FAST’EN, (-fas‘n,) v. t To loose ;.to unfix; to 
unbind ; to untie. 

UN-FXST'EN-ED, pp. Loosed ; untied ;-unfixed, 

UN-FAST'ING, a. Not fasting. 

UN-FA'FHER-ED, e@. Fatherless. Shak. . 

UN-FA'FHER-LY. ¢, Not becoming a father ; um 


kind. Cowper. 
UN-FAFH’OM-A-BLE, a. That can not be sounded 
by a line ; as, an unfathomable lake. Addison. 
So deep or remote that the limit or extent can 
not be found. The designs of Providence are often 
unfathomable. 
UN-FATFH!OM-A-BLE-NESS, xr. The state of being 
unfathomable, Norrie. 
UN-FAFH/OM-A-BLY, adv. 8o as not to be capeblo 


out, of being sounded. Thomsore. 
UN-EX-TO<\’ED, a. Not extorted; not wrested. | UN-FAFH’OM-ED, a. Not sounded; not to be 
UN-EX-TR&CT’ED, a. Not extracted or drawn out.| sounded. Dryden. 
UWN-FAD’/ED, a. Not faded 3 not having lost its | UN-FA-TiGU’ED, (-fa-teegd’,) a, Not wearied; not 

strength of color. tired. Philips. ’ 


UN-FAUL/TY, a. Free from fault ; innocent. 
JHiilton. 
UN-FA/VOR-A-BLE, a. Not favorable; not prcpi- 
tious; not disposed or adapted to countenance or 
support. We found the minister’s opinion unfavora- 
ble to our project. The committee made a report un- 


2. Unwithered, as a plant. Dryden. 
UN-FAD’ING, a, N& liable to lose strength or fresh- 

ness of Coloring. 

2. Not liable to wither; as, unfading laurels. Pope. 
UN-FAD/ING-LY, adv. In an unfading manner. 
UN-FAD/ING-NESS,. The state or quality of being 

Hall, 


unfading. fa. favorable to the petitioner, 
UN-FAIL/A-BLE, a, That can not fail. [Not in use.] 2. Not propitious ; not adapted to promote any ob. 
“ Hail, ject ; as, weather unfavorable for harvest. 


3. Not kind ; not obliging. 
4. Discouraging ; as, unfavoraile prospects. 

UN-FA/VOR-A-BLE-NESS, x. Unpropitiousness ; un- 
kindness; want of disposition to countenance or 
promote, 

UN-F A’ VOR-A-BLY, adv. Unpropitiously ; unkind!y ; 
80 a8 not to countenance, support, or promote; i. @ 
Manner to discourage. 

UN-FA/VOR-ED, a. Not favored ; not assisted. 


UN-PAIL!/ A-BLE-NESS, x. 
failable. [Not in use.] z 
UN-FAIL/ING, a, Not liable to fail; not capable of 
being exhausted ; as, an unfailing spring; unfailing 

sources of supply. 
2. That does not fail; certain; as, an unfailing 


romise. 
UNFAILIT NG-LY, adv. Without failure. 
UN-FAIL'ING-NESS, xn, The state of being unfail- 


The quality of being un- 
Hall 


ing. Hall, ie : Goldsmith. 
UN-FAINT'ING, a, Not fainting; not sinking; not} UN-FEAR’ED,a, Not affrighted ; not daunted. 

failing under toil. Sandys. B. Jonson, 
UN-FAIR’, c, Not honest; not impartial ; disingenu- 2. Not feared; not dreaded. Milton, 


UN-FEAR/FUL, a, Not fearful ; courageous. 

UN-FEAR/ING, a. Not fearing. Montgomery. 

UN-FEAR/ING-LY, adv. Withont fear, Coleridge, 

par be ei a. That can not be done; kmpracs 
ticable. 

UN-FEAFH/ER-ED, a. Having no feathers; un- 
fledged ; implumous; naked of feathers. Drydez. 
UN-FEAT’UR-ED, a, Wanting regular features ; de-~ 

formed. 


ous ; using trick or artifice ; as, an whfair dealer. 

2. Not honest; not just; not equal; as,. unfair 
practices. 

3. Proceeding from trick or dishonesty ; as, unfair 
advantages, : 

UN-FAIR’LY, ado. Not in a just or equitable manner, 

Parnell, 

UN-FAIR/NESS, x. Dishonest or disingenuous con- 
duct or practice ; use of trick or artifice ; applied te 
persons, He is noted for his unfairness in dealing, 

2, Injustice ; want of equitableness; as, the un- 
Sairness of a proceeding. 

Not observant of promises, 
yows, allegiance, or duty; violating trust or confi- 
dence; treacherous; perfidious; as, an unfaithful 
subject ; an unfaithful husband or wife ; an unfaithful 
servant; an unfaithful bailee or agent. 

2. Not performing the proper duty, 

My feet through wine unfaithful to their weight. 
3 Impious ; infidel. Milton, 
4. Negligent ef duty ; as, an unfaithful workman. 

UN-FAITH’FUL-LY, adv. in violation of promises, 
vows, or duty ; treacherqusly ; perfidiously, Bacon. 

2. Negligently ; imperfectly ; as, work unfpithfully 


one. 
UN-FAITH’FUL-NESS, ». Neglect or violation of 
vows, promises, allegiance, or other duty ; breach of 


Visage rough, 
Deformed, urfeatured, Dryden, 
UN-FED’, «. Not fed ; not supplied with food. 


UN-FEED’, a. 
2. Unpaid ; as, an unfeed lawyer. 
UN-FEEL/ING, ¢. Insensible ; void of sensibility? 
2. Cruel ; hard. 
UN-FEEL'ING-LY, adv. In an unfeeling or crue} 
manner. i 
UN-FEEL/ING-NESS, «, Insensibility ; hardness of 
heart ; cruelty. Darwin, \ 
UN-FEIGN’ED, (-fand’,) «, Not feigned ; not couma 
terfeit ; not bare! aarp sincere ; 88, Wie 
feigned piety to ; i, ove to man, 
UN-FEIGN 'ED-LY, adv, Without hypocrisy ; er, | 
sincerely. 
He pardapeth all them that trul; nt, and un/fel, ly believe 
Na bely xoepel. ipa i Fecetgg -iag da 


x een 
Not feed.; not retained by a fee. ./ 
Shak, 


Pops, 
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ON-FELICL-TA-TING, a. Not producing felicity.| soned to blood; raw; as, an unjleshed houn 
Lath: 


Ra J. Lathrop. 

UN-FEL’/LOW-ED, a. Not matched. 

UN-FELT’, a. Not felt; not perceived. Dryden. 

UN-FE ./I-NINE, a. Not feminine; not according to 

< the female character or manners. Roberts, 

‘UN-FENCE’, (-fens’,) vt To strip of fence; to re- 
move a fence froin. South. 

ON-FENC’ED, (-fenst’,) pp. Deprived of a fence. 

a. Not fenced ; not inclosed ; defenseless; as, 
‘a tract of land unfenced, 

UN-FER-MENT’ED, a. Not fermented; not having 
undergone the process of fermentation ; as liquor. 

. 2 Not Jeavened; as bread. 

UN-FER’TILE, (-fer’til,) a. Not fertile; not rich; 
not having the qualities necessary to the production 
of good crops. 

2. Barren; unfruitful; bare; waste. 

3. Not prolific. 

[This word is not obsolete, but InrertiLz is much 
used instead of it.} 

N-FER'TILE-NESS, n. State of being unfertile. 

Johnson. 

UN-FET’'TER, v. t. To loose from fetters; to un- 
chain; to unshackle. 

2. To free from restraint; to set at liberty; as, to 
unfetler the mind. 

UN-FET’TER-ED, pp. 
freed from restraint. 

2. a.. Not restrained. 

UN-FET’TER-ING, ppr. 
from restraint. 

UN-FIG'UR-ED, a. Representing no animal form. 


2 
~ 


Unchained ; unshackled ; 


Unchaining; setting free 


Woiton. 
UN-FIL/IAL, Cfil’yal,) a. Unsuitable to a son or 
child; undutiful; not becoming a child. Shak, 


UN-FIL/IAL-LY, adv. 
child. 
UN-FILL’/ED, a. Not filled ; not fully supplied. 
Taylor. 
UN-FILM’ED, a. 


Not covered with a film. 
Brit. Spy. 
UN-FIN'ISH-ED, (un-fin/isht,) a. Not finished ; not 
complete ; not brought to an end ; imperfect; want- 
; ing the last hand or touch; as, an unfinished house ; 
an unfinished painting. Dryden. 
UN-FIR'ED, a. Not fired ; not inflamed. * 
UN-FIRM’, a. [See Finm.] Not firm; weak; fee- 
ble; infirm. 

Note. — When we speak of the weakness of the 
human frame, we use Inrinm. When we speak of 
the weakness of other things, as a bridge, wall, and 
the like, we say, itis Unrirm. 

2. Not stable ; not well fixed. 


With feet unfirm, Dryden. 


UN-FIRM’NESS, n, A weak state; instability. 
UN-FIT’, a. Not fit; improper; unsuitable. Milton. 
2. Unqualified ; as, a man unjit for an office. 
UN-FIT’, v.t. To disable; to make unsuitable; to 
deprive of the strength, skill, or proper qualities for 
any thing.. Sickness unfits a man for Jabor. 
2. To disqualify ; to deprive of the moral or men- 
tal qualities necessary fur any thing. Sin unjits us 
_._ for the suciety of holy beings. 
(UN-FIT’LY, adv. Not properly; unsuitably. 
UN-FIT'NESS, 7. Want of suitable powers or quali- 
fications, physical or moral; as, the unfitness of a 
sick man for labor, or of an ignurant mi.n for office ; 
the unjitness of sinners for the enjoyment of heaven. 
2. Want of propriety or adaptation to character or 
place ; as, unfitness of behavior or of dress, 
UN-FIT’/TED, pp. Rendered unsuitable; disquali- 


fied, 

Cy ENG, ppr. Rendering unsuitable; gisqual- |’ 

fying. 

2. a. Improper; unbecoming. 

UN-FIX’, v, t. To loosen froin any fastening; to de- 
tach from any thing that holds; to unsettle ; to un- 
hinge ; as, to unfiz the mind or affections, 

2. To make fluid; to dissolve. 

Nor can the rising sun 
Unjiz their frosts, Dryden, 

UN-FIX’ED, (-fikst’,) pp. Unsettled; loosened. 

2. a, Wandering ; erratic ; inconstant ; having no 

settled habitation, 

3. Having no settled view or object of pursuit. 
UN-FIX'ED-NESS, n. ‘The state of being unsettled. 
UN-FIX'ING, ppr. Unsettling ; loosening. 
UN-FLAG/GING, a, Not flagging; not drooping; 

maintaining strength or spirit. South. 

UN-FLAT'TCR-ED, a. Not flattered. Young. 

UN-FLAT'TER-ING, a. Not flattering; not gratify- 
ing with obsequious behavior ; not coloring the truth 
to please. : 

2. Not affording a favorable prospect; as, the 
, Weather is unflattering. ; 
UN-FLAT’TER-ING-LY, adv, Without flattery, 
UN-FLAW/’ED, (-flawd’,) a. Having no flaw. 
UN-FLEDG/ED, a. Not yet furnished with feathers ; 

jinplumous ; as, an unfledged bird. 

2. Young; not having attaincd to full growth. 


Shak. 
UN-FLESI’ED, (-flesht’,) a. Not flesned; not sea- 


In a manner unbecoming a 


UNF 


d3 un- 

Shak. 

Not flinching; not seTakine> 
eNe 


fleshed valor. 
UN-FLINCH/'ING, a. 
determined, 
UN-FLIT’/TING, a. Not flitting. E. Irving. 
UN-FLOW’'ER-ING, a. Not flowering. Montgumery. 
UN-FOIL/ED, a. Not vanquished ; not defeated. 
-. Temple. 
UN-FOLD’,»v. t To open folds; to expand; to spread 
out. j 
2. To open any thing covered or close ; to Iny open 
to view or contemplaticn ; to disclose ; to reveal ; as, 
to unfold one’s designs; to unfuld the principles of a 
science. ~ 
3. To declare ; to tell; to disclose. 


Unfold the passion of my love. Shak. 


4, To display ; as, to unfold the works of creation. 
5. To release from a fold or pen; as, to unfold 
sheep. Shak. 
UN-FOLD/ED, pp. Opened; expanded; revealed ; 
displayed ; released from a fold. 
UN-FOLD'ING, ppr. Opening; expanding; disclos- 
ing; displaying; releasing from a fold. 
UN-FGOLD'ING, n. The act of expanding, displaying, 
or disclosing; disclosure. 
UN-FOL’/LOW-ED, a. Not followed. Scott. 
UN-FOOL/,»v. 2, To restore from folly. [Vot in use.] 
UN-FOR-BEAR/ING, a. Not forbearing. 
UN-FOR-BID’, a, Not forbid; not prohibited ; 
UN-FOR-BID’/DEN, applied to persons. Milton. 
2. Allowed; permitted ; legal; applied to things. 
UN-FOR-BID/DEN-NESS, n. The state of heing 


unforbidden. [ot in use.] Boyle. 

UN-FORC’ED, (-forst’,) a. Not forced; not com- 
pelled ; not constrained. Dryden. 
2, Not urged or impelled. Donne. 


3. Not feigned; not hightened ; natural; as, un- 
Sorced passions ; unforced expressions of joy. 
4, Not violent; easy; gradual; as, an easy and 
unforced ascent. Denham. 
5. Easy ; natural; as, an unforced posture. 
UN-FOR/CI-BLE, a. Wanting force or strength ; as, 
an unforcible expression. Hooker, 
UN-FORD!A-BLE, a. Not fordable; that can not he 
forded, or passed by wading; as, an unfordable 
river. W hitaker. 
UN-FORE-BOD’ING, a, Givingnoomens. Pope. 
UN-FORE-KNOWN’, a. Not previously known or 
foreseen. Milton. 
UN-FORE-SEE/A-BLE, a. That can not be foreseen. 
A bad word, and not in use.] South, 
UN-FORE-SEEN’, a. Nxt foreseen ; not foreknown. 
5 Dryden. 
UN-FORE-SEE/ING, a. Not foreseeing. South. 
UN-FORE’SKIN-NED, a. Circumcised. [Bad.] 
UN-FORI-TOLD’, a. Not predicted. [ Milton. 
UN-FORE-WARN'ED, a. [Sed Wann.] Not pre- 
viously warned or admonished. 
UN-FOR'FEIT-ED, a. Not forfeited. Rogers, 
UN-FOR-GET’FUL, a. Not forgetful. Wilson. 
UN-FOR-GIV'EN, a. Not forgiven; not pardoned. 
UN-FOR-GIV'ING, a. Not forgiving , not disposed to 


overlook or pardon offenses; implacable. Dryden. 
UN-FOR-GOT’ a. Not forgot; not lost to 
UN-FOR-GOT’'TEN, | memory. Enolles, 


2. Not overlooked ; not neglected. 
UN-FORM!, v. t. To destroy ; to unmake ; to decom- 
pose or resolve into parts. Good. 
UN-FORM'‘AL, a. Not formal. Blackwood. 
UN-FORM’ED, pp. Decomposed or resolved into 


parts, : 
2. a. Not molded into regular shape; as, unf-rmed 
matter. Spectator. 


UN-FOR-SAK’EN, a, 
not entirely neglected. 
UN-FOR'TI-FI-ED, (-fide,) a, Not fortified ; not se- 
cured from attack by walls or mounds, Pope. 
2, Not guarded; not strengthened against tempta- 
tions or trials; weak ; exposed; defenseless ; as, an 
unfortified mind. 
3. Wanting securities or means of defense. 
Collier. 
UN-FOR’TU-NATE, a. Not successful; not pros- 
perous ; as, an unfortunate adventure ; an wnfurtunate 
voyage ; unfortunate attempts; an unfortunate man; 
an unfortunate commander ; unfortunate business, 
UN-FOR/TU-NATE-LY, adv. Without success; un- 
successfully ; unhappily. The scheme unfortunately 
miscarried. 
UN-FOR/TU-NATE-NESS, n. I] luck ; ill fortune ; 
failure of success. Sidney. 
UN-FOS’SIL-IZ-ED, a. Not fossilized. 
UN-FOS/TER-ED, a. Not fostered ; not nourished. 
2. Not countenanced by favor; not patronized. 
UN-FOUGHT’, (-fawt’,) a. Not fought. Knolles. 
UN-FOUL/ED, a. Not fouled; not polluted; not 
soiled ; not corrupted ; pure. ... Young. 
UN-FOUND’, a ot found ; not met with. 


Dryden. 
EOE RD ED: a. Not founded ; not built or estab- 
ished. 
2. Having no foundation; vain; idle; as, un- 
Sounded expectations. 


Not forsaken; not deserted ; 


‘UN-GALL'ED, a. 


UNG 


UN-FOUND/ED-LY, adv. In an idle or unfounded 
manner. 

UN-FRA/‘GRANT, a. Not fragrant. 
UN-FRAM/A-BLE, a. Not to be framed or molded. 
Not in use.] Hooker. 
UN-FRAM/A-BLE-NESS, x. The quality of not be- 
ing framable. [Wot in use. Sanderson. 
UN-FRAM/ED, a. Not framed; not fitted for erec- 

tion ; as, unframed timber. 
2. Not formed ; not constructed ; not fashioned. 


Dryden, 
UN-FRA-TER/NAL, a. Not brotherly. 
UN-FRA-TER/NAL-LY, adv. In ap unbrotkerly 
manner. 
UN-FREE’, a. Not free; as, unfree peasants. Tooke, 
UN-FRE/QUEN-CY, 2. The state of being unfre- 


quent. Cowper. 
UN-FRE’/QUENT, a. Not frequent; not common}; 
not bappening often; infrequent. Town. 


UN-FRE-QUENT’, v. t. To cease to frequent. [JVut 


in Lae Philips. 
UN-FRE-QUENT’ED, a. Rarely visited ; seldom re- 


sorted to by human beings ; us, an unjreguented pluca 


or forest. Addison. 
UN-FRE/QUENT-LY, adv. Not often; seldom. 
Brown 
UN-FRI/A-BLE, a, Not easily crumbled. Paley. 
UN-FRIEND’, x. One nota friend. [Bad.] Scott. 
UN-FRIEND’ED, un-frend’ed,) a. anting friends; 


not countenanced or supported. hak. 
UN-FRIEND’/LI-NESS, (-frend'le-ness,) x. Want of 
kindness ; disfavor. Boyle. 
UN-FRIEND!LY, a. Not friendly; not kind or be- 
nevolent; as, an unfriendly neighbor. _ 
2. Not favorable ; not adapted to promote or sup- 
port any object ; as, weather unfriendly to health. 
UN-FRIEND’SHIP, n. State of being uniter shy: 
icott, 
UN-FROCK’, v.t. To divest. Hurd. 
UN-FROCK’/ED, (-frokt’,) pp. Divested of a gown. 
UN-FROZ’/EN, a. Not frozen; not congealed. Boyle. 
UN-FRB’GAL, a. Not frugal; not saving or econome+ 


ical. 
UN-FROIT/FYL, a, Not producing fruit; barren; 
as, an unfruitful tree. 
"2. Not producing offspring; not prolific; barren; 
gs, an urfruitful female. . 
3. Not producing good effects or works ; as, an un- 
Sruitful life. 
4, Unproductive ; not fertile; as, an unfruitful 
soil. 

UN-FROUIT/FUL-LY, adv. Without producing fruit, 
UN-FROUIT/FUL-NESS, n. Barrenness; infecundl 
ty ; unproductiveness ; applied to persons or things, 
UN-FRUS/TRA-BLE, a. ‘That can not be frustrated, 

é Edwards. | 

UN-FUL-FILL/ED, a. Not fulfilled; not accome 

plished ; as, a prophecy or prediction unfulfilled. 
UN-FOM‘ED, a. Not fumigated. 

2. Not exhaling smoke ; not burnt. Milton. 

UN-FUND/ED, a. Not funded; having no permanent 

funds for the payment of its interest ; as,an unfunded 

debt. Hamilton. | 
UN-FURL/, v. t. Tp loose and unfold; toexpand; to 

open or spread ; as, to. unfurt sails. 
UN-FURL’ED, pp. Unfolded ; expanded. 
UN-FURL’ING, ppr. Unfolding ; spreading. 
UN-FUR'NISH, v. t To strip of furniture; to die 

vest ; to strip. 

2. To leave naked. Shak. 
UN-FUR/NISH-ED, (-fur’nisht,) pp. Stripped of fury 
nituré ; degarnished. : 
UN-FUR’NISH-ED, (-fur’nisht,) a. Not furnished ; 

not supplied with furniture ; as, an unfurnished room, 
or house. 
2. Unsupplied with necessaries or ornaments. 
3. Empty ; not supplied. 
UN-FUS’ED, a. Not tuzed ; not melted. 
UN-FUS'l-BLE, a. Infusible. [The latter word is 
generally used. 

UN-GAIN'A-BLE, a. That can not be gained, [Lite 
tle used. Pierce.” 
UN-GAIN'FIUL, a. Unprofitable; not producing suing 

Hall, 


UN-GAIN/FUL-LY, adv. Unprofitably. 
UN-GAIN’LI-NESS, nr. Clumsiness ; awkwardness, 
UN-GAIN’LY, a. [Sax. ungegne.] 
Not expert or dextrous; clumsy ; awkward; une 
couth; as, an ungainly strut in walking. Swift, 
I believe Unaain is not used. 
UN-GAL'LANT or UN-GAL-LANT’, a. Not gallant. 
See Garant. ] Ed. Rev. 
UN-GAL’/LANT-LY or UN-GAL-LANT’LY, adv, 


Not gallantly. 
A Unhurt ; not galled. Shak, 
UN-GAR'LAND-ED, a. Not crowned with a garland, 
: Jrs. Butler. 

UN-GAR/NISH-ED, (-gar’nisht,) a. Not 

furnished ; unadorned. 
UN-GAR/RI-SON-ED, a. Not 

nished with troops for defense. 
UN-GAR’TER-ED, a. Being without garters. Shak, 
UN-GATH/ER-ED, a, Not gathered; not cropped; 

not picked. : Drydene 


garnished or 


garrisoned ; ‘not fur. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT+= METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD.—NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK we 


rare 


+} 
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UN-GEAR’; r,t. To unharness ; to strip of gear. 
UN-GEAR’ED, pp. Unharnessed. 
UN-GERAR/ING, ppr. Stripping of harness or gear. 
UN-GEN’ER-A-TED, a. Having no beginning; un- 
begotten. a Ralegh. 
UN-GEN’ER-A-TIVE, a. Not capable of begetting 2 
child ; as, “Sa motion that’s ungenerative,” i. €.,a 
mere puppet, incapable of generation. Shak. 
UN-GEN’ER-OUS, a. Not of a noble mind; not lib- 
eral; applied to persons; a3, AN ungenereus man or 
prince, 
2. Not noble ; not liberal ; applied to things; as, an 


angenerons act. Pope. 
3. Dishonorable ; ignominious. 
The victor never will Impose on Cato 
Ungenerous terins. Addison. 


UN-GEN’ER-OUS LY, ado. 


bly. 
UN-GE'NI-AL, a. Not favorable to nature or to nat- 
urnl growth ; as, unenial air; ungenial soils. 
Bullon eoas that washed th’ ungenial pole. Thomson. 


UN-GEN-TEEL/, a. Not genteel; used of persons: 
not consistunt with polite manners or good breed- 
ing; used of manners. 

UN-GEN-TEEL/LY, ado. Uncivilly; not with good 
manners, 

UN-GEN’TLE, a. Not gentle; harsh; rude. Shak. 

UN-GEN’TLE-MAN-LIKE, a. Not like a gentl:-man. 

. Chesterfield. 

UN-GEN’/TLE-MAN-LI-NESS, 2. The quality of bo- 
Ing unyentlemanlike, Quart. Ren. 

UN-GEN’TLE-MAN-LY, a. Not becoming a gentle- 


man. 
UN-GEN’TLE-NESS, n. Want of gentleness; harsh- 
hess ; severity ; rudeness. Tusser. 
2, Unkindness ; incivility. Shak. 
UN-GEN’TLY, ado. Harshly ; with sevetity ; rude- 
ly. Shak. 
UN-GE-O-MET’RI€-AL, a. Not agreeable to the 
rules of geometry. Cheyne. 


UN-GIFT’ED, a. Not gifted; not endowed with pe- 


Unkindly ; dishonora- 


culiar facuities, Arbuthnot. 
i 
Ce a. Not gilt; not overlaid with gold. 


2 
UN-GILD/ING, a. Not gilding. 
UN-GIRD’, pepe vt [See Girv.] Toloose from 
a girdle or bind; tounbind. Gea, xxiv. 
UN-GIRD/ED, pp. Loosed from a girth or band. 
UN-GIRD/ING, ppr. Loosing from a girdle or band. 
UN-GIRT’, (-gurt’,) pp. Unbound, 


2. a. Loosely dressed. Waller. 
UN-GIV’'EN, a. Not given or bestowed. 
UN-GIV/ING, a. Not bringing gifts. Dryden. 


UN-GLAD/DEN-ED, a. Not gladdened. 

UN-GLAZE’, v. t. To strip of glass; to remove the 
glass from windows. 

UN-GLAZ’ED, a. Destitute of glass; not furnished 
with glass; as, the windows are unglazed ; the house 
ig yet unglazed, 

Wanting glass windows. t 
3. Not covered with vitreous matter ; as, unglazed 
potter’s ware. 

UN-GLAZ'ING, ppr. Depriving of glass in windows. 

UN-GLO'RI-FI-ED, (-fide,) @ Not glorified; not 
honored with praise or advration, 

UN-GLO/RI-FY, vt. To deprive of glory. Waits. 
UN-GLO/RI-OUS, a. Not glurious; bringing no glory 
or honor. J. Lathrop, 
UN-GLOVE’, (-gluv’,) v. t. Totake off the ploves. 
[Not in use.) Beaum. & Fl. 

UN-GLOV’ED, a. Without glove or gloves. Bacon. 

UN-GLOE’, v.t. To separate any thing that is glued 
or cemented. Swift, 

UN-GLU'ED, pp. Loosed from glue or cement, 

UN-GLO/ING, ppr. Separating what is cemented. 

UN-GOAD’ED, a. Not goaded Coleridge. 

UN-GOD’, v, t. To divest of divinity. Dryden. 

UN-GOD’3I-LY, ado. Impiously ; wickedly. 

Gov, of the Tongue 

UN-GOD'LI-NESS, 2. Implety ; wickedness ; disre- 
gard of God and his commands, and neglect of his 
worship ; or any pusitive act of disobedience or ir- 
reverence. 


The wrath of God \s revealed from heaven agalnst all ungodli- 
ness. — Ron. 1, s 


UN-GOD’LY, a. -Wicked; impious; neglecting the 
- fear and worship of God, or violating bis commands. 
1 Pet. iv 
2. Sinful; contrary to the divine commands; as, 
ungodly deeds, Jude Iv. 
3. Polluted by wickedness; as, an ungodly gore 
hak, 
eS oe a. Not gored; not wounded with a 
orn, 
2, Not wounded. 
UN-GORG’ED, c. Notgorgéd ; not filled; not sated. 
Dryden. 


‘ : 
UN-cor/ren, {% Not gained, 
2. Not begotten. Shak. 
UN GOV’ERN-A-BLE, (-guv’ern-,) a. That can not 
be governed ; that can not be ruled or restrained. 


ful soil. 


UNG = 


2. Licentious; wild; unbridled ; as, ungovernable 
assions Atterbury. 


UN-GOV'ERN-A-BLY, ado. So as not to be guverned | 


or restrained. Goldsmith. 
UN-GOV’‘ERN-ED, a. Not being governed. 

2. Not subjected to laws or principles; not re- 
strained or regulated ; unbridled ; licentious; as, 
ungoverned appetite ; unguverned passions, 

UN-GOWN’, «2 t To strip of a gown, as a clergy- 
aman, 

UN-GOWN’'ED, a Not having or not wearing a 
gown, Pollok, 

UN-GOWNI'ING, ppr. Depriving of 2 gown. 

UN-GRAC’ED Sell a. Not graced, Scott. 

UN-G RACE/FY a Not graceful; not marked with 
ease and dignity ; wanting beauty and elegance ; as, 
unxgracefal manners. Without politeness, learning 


+ is ungraceful. Locke, Addison. 
UN-GRACE/FUL-LY, adv Awkwardly ;  inele- 


guntly. 

UN-GRACE’/FUL-NESS, n. Want of gracefulness ; 
want of ease and dignity ; want of elegance ; awk- 
wardness ; as, wn gruccfulness of manners. 

UN-GRA‘CIOUS, a. Wicked ; odious; hateful. 

Shak. Dryden. 
2, Offensive ; unpleasing ; ns, ungractous manners. 
_3. Unacceptable ; not well received ; not favored. 


Any thing of grace toward the Irish rebels wos as ungracious at 
Oxford as at London. Curendon. 


UN-GRA/CIOUS-LY, ado. With disfavor... The pro- 
posal was received ungraciously. 

2, Not in a pleasing manner. 
UN-GRAM-MAT'IC-AL, a. Not according to the es- 

tablished and correct rules of grammar. 
UN-GRAM-MA''’IC-AL-LY, ado. In a manner con- 
trary to the rules of grammar. 
UN-GRAN'I’ED, a. Not granted; not bestowed ; not 
transferred by deed or gift; as, ungranted lands, 
U. States. Hamilton. 

2, Not granted ; not yielded ; not conceded in ar- 
fuiment. 

UN-GRATE’, a. Not agreeable; ungrateful. [Not in 
el Taylor. Swift. 
UN-GRATE/FUL, a. Not grateful; not fecling thank- 

ful for favors. 
, 2 Not making returns, or making ill returns for 
kindness, South. 

3. Making no returns for culture ; as, an ungrate- 

4, Unpleasing; unacceptable. Ilarsh sounds are 
ungrateful to the ear. 

UN-GRATE/FUL-LY, adv. With ingratitude. 

2, Unpleasingly ; unacceptably. 
UN-GRATE’FUL-NESS, n._ Ingratitude ; want of 

due feelings of kindness for favors received ; ill re- 
turn for good. 

2. Disagreenbleness ; unpyeasing quality. 
UN-GRAT’I-FT-ED, (-fide,) a, Not gratified ; not 

compensated, 

2, Not pleased. 

3. Not indulged ; as, ungratified appetite. 
UN-GRAVE/LY, adv. Without gravity or seriousness, 
UN-GRE-GA'RI-OUS, a. Not gregarious. Good. 
UN-GROAN'ING, a. Not groaning. Byron. 
UN-GROUND’ED, a. Having no foundation or sup- 

port; as, unzrounded hopes or confidence. 
UN-GROUND/ED-LY, ado. Without ground or sup- 
port ; witbnnt reason. 
UN-GROUNWD’ED-NESS, zn. 
support. Steele. 
UN-GRUD@ ED, 2. Not grudged. Dwigt. 
UN-GRUDG'ING, a. Not grudging; freely giving. 
UN-GRUDG/ING-LY, adv. Without ill will ; heartily ; 
cheerfully ; as, to bestow charity ungrudgmgly. 
UN'’GUAL, (ung’gwal,) a [L. unguis.] 

A term applied to such bones of the’ feet as have 

attached to them a nail, claw, or hoof, Humble. 
UN-GUARD/ED, a. Not guarded; not watched. 

2. Not defended ; having no guard. 

3. Careless; negligent; not attentive to danger; 
not cautious; as, to be unguarded in conversation. 

4. Negligently said or done ; not done or spoken 
with caution ; as, an unguarded expression or action. 

UN-GUARD’ED-LY, advo. Without watchful atten- 
tion to danger ; without caution; carelessly ; as, to 
speak or promise unguardedly. 

UN'GUENT, (un’gwent,) 2. 
ungo, to anolut.] 

Ointment; a soft composition used as a topical 
romody, as for sores, burns, and the like. An un- 
guent is stiffer than a liniment, but softer than a ce- 
rate, Cyc. 

UN-GUENT'OUS, )a. Like unguent, or paxaking 

UN’/GUEN-TA-RY, of its qualities. 

UN-GUESS’ED, (-gest’,) a. [See Guest.] Not ob- 
tained by guess or conjecture. Spenser. 

UN-GUEST’LIKE, a, [See Guest.] Not becoming 
a gual. Milton. 

UN"GUI€-AL, (ung/gwik-al,) a, [L. unguis, a claw.] 

Pertaining to a claw ; like a claw. Mantell. 
UN-GUIE’/U-LAR, «. 

In botany, the lengt 
an inch. 


Wake. 


Ray. 
Want of foundation or 


[I unguentum, from 


L. unguis, the nail.] ‘ 
of the human nails, or half 
Les, Martyn. 


UNH 


UN-GUI€/U LATE, 5 
UN-GUI€/U-LA-TEB, § ® [. unguis, a claw.] 
1, Clawed; having clawa, Eacye. 
2. In botany, clawed ; having a narrow bnse ; as 
the petal in a poly petalous corol. . Martyn. 
UN-GUID’ED, a. “Not guided ; not led or conducted. 
2. Not regulated. ; 
UN-GUID’ED LY, adv. Without a guide. 
UN!'GUI-FORM a. Shaped like claws, 
UN-GUILT'L-LY, ado. Without guilt. 
UN-GUILT’Y, (un-gilt’y,) a. Not guilty; not stained 
with crime ; Innocent, Spenser. 
UN’GUIN-OUS, (un’gwin-us,) a [L. unguinosus.} 
Oily ; unctuous ; consisting of fat or vil, or resem 
Dling it. Foster, North, Voyages. 
UN'GU-LA, 2. J[L.,a hoof.) In geometry, a section 
or part of a cylinder, cone, or other solid of revolu« 
tion, cut off by a plane oblique to the base. 


Brande. 

UN'GU-LATE, a, Shdped like a hoof. 

UN-HAB'IT-A-BLE, a, [Fr. inhabitable ; L. inhabitab- 
tlis, inhadito.) 

That can not be inhabited by human beings; un- 

inhabitable. 

_ [ The latter word is generally uscd.) 
UN-HA-BIT’U-A-TED, a Not habituated; not ac- 
customed. Tooke. 
UN-HACK’ED, (-hakt’,) a Not hacked; not cut, 
notched, or mangled. Shak. 
UN-HACK’NEY-ED, a. Not hackneyed; not much 

used or practiced. 

UN-HALE’, a. Unsound ; not entire ; not healthy 

UN-HAL/LOW, v. t. To profane ; to desecrate, 

The vanity unhallows the virtue. L’Zetrange. 

UN-HAL’LOW-ED, pp _ Profaned; deprived of ita 
sacred character. 

2 a. Profane ; unholy ; impure ; wicked. 

Jdilton. Dryden. 

In the cause of truth, no unhallowed violence —is elther necem 

sary or adinissible, E. D. Grifia.g 

UN-HAL’LOW-ING, ppr. Profaning; desecrating. 

UN-HAND’, v.t. To luose from the hand; te let go. 

x Shak. 

UN-HAND’/ED, pp. Loosed from the hand ; let go. 

UN-HAND’L-LY, adv. Awkwardly ; clumsily. 

UN-HAND’I-NESS, nx. Want of dexterity ; clumsi- 
ness. 

UN-HAND/LED, a. Not handled; not treated ; not 
touched, Shak. 
UN-HAND’SOME, (-han’sum,) a Ungraceful; not 

beautiful. 

Ican not admit that there is any thing unhandcome or irregular 

In the glube. Woodwark 

2. Unfair ; illiberat; disingenuous. 

3. Uncivil ; unpolite. 
UN-HAND/SOME-LY, ado. 

fully. 

2. IMiberally ; unfairly. 

3. Uncivilly ; unpolitely. 
UN-HAND’SOME-NESS, n. 

egance. . : 

2. Unfairness; disingenuousness. . 

3. Incivility. 

UN-HAND’Y, a. Not dextrous; not skillful; moa 
ready in the use of the hands; awkward ; as, a per 
son unhandy at his work. f 

2. Not cunvenient; as, an unkandy posture fos 

writing. 

UN-HANG', v.¢, To divest or strip of hangings, as a 
room, 

2. To take from tue hinges ; as, to unhang a gate ; 
UN-HANG’ED,) a. Not hung or hanged; not pun- 
UN-HUNG!, ished by hanging. Shak. 
UN-HAP!, x. Ill luck; misfortune. { Wot # wal 

U 


ee 
UN-HAP’PI-ED, a. Made unhappy. [Jot in yore) 
ate, 


Inelegantly ; ungrace- 


Want of beauty and els 


UN-HAP’PI-LY, ade. Unfortunately ; miserably ; cae 
Jamitously. Milton. 
UN-HAP’PI-NESS, x. Misfortune; illluck. Buraeh 
2. Infelicity; misery, 


Jt is our gree unhappinese, when any calamides fl 
that we 8 y unewsy and dissttistivd, 


But it usually expresses Jess than Misery or 
RETCHEDNESS. | 


upon us, 
Wake. 


3. Mischievous prank, ‘ut in use.] Shak. 
UN-IIAP/PY, a Unfortunate; unlucky, Te has 
been unhappy in his choice of a partner. Affairs 


have taken an unhappy turn. 

2, Not happy ; in a degree miserable or wretched. 
She is «nhappy in her marriage. Children some- 
times render their parents unhappy. 

3. Evil; calamitous; marked by infelicity ; as, an 
unhappy day. 

This unhappy morn. 

4, Mischievous ; irregular. Shak, 

UN-HAR’ASS-ED, (-har/ast,) a. Not harassed ; nok 
vexed or troubled. Trumbum 
UN-HAR’BOR, v. t. To drive from harbor or shelter 
UN-HAR/BOR-ED, a, Not sheltered, o1 affording mm 

shelter. Niliey 
UN-HAR’/BOR-ING, a, Not harboring. Seow 


Milton, 
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UNH 


WN-HKRD'EN-ED, (-hard/nd,) a 
not indurated ; as metal. 
2, Not hardened ; not made obdurate ; onthe heart. 
hak. 


UN-HARD’Y, a.- Not hardy ; feeble ; not able to en- 
dure fatigue. — 
2. Not having fortitude ; not bold ; timorous. 
Milton. 
UN-HARM’ED, a. Unhurt; uninjured ; unimpaired. 
Locke. 
UN-HARM/FYL, a. Not doing harm ; harmless ; in- 
noxious, 
Themselves unharm/ful, let them live unharmed, Dryden, 


UN-HAR-MO/NI-OUS, a. Not having symmetry or 
congruity , disproportionate, Muton. 
2. Discordant; unmusical ; jarring ; as sounds, 
Swi 


wife. 
UN-HAR-MO’'NI-OUS-LY, ado. With jarring; dis- 
cordantly. 
UN-HAR’NESS, v. & To strip of harness; to loose 
from harness or gear. 
* 9. To disarm; to divest of armor. 
UN-HAR/NESS-ED, (-bar’/nest,) pp. 
ness ; divested of armor. 
UN-HAR'NESS-ING, ppr. 


gear. 
UN-HATCH’ED, (-hacht',) a. Not hatched ; not hav- 
ing lem the egg. 
2. Not matured and brought to light; not dis- 
closed. 
UN-HAZ'ARD-ED, a. Not hazarded ; not put in dan- 
ger; not exposed to loss; not adventured. Milton. 
UN-HAZ/ARD-OUS, a. Not hazardous. Coleridge. 
UN-HEAD’, (-hed’,) v. & To take out the head of; 
as, to unhead a cask, 
UN-HEAD’ED, (-hed’ed,) pp. 


out. 
ON-HEAD’ING, (-hed’-,) ppr. Taking ont the head of. 
UN-HEALTH’FUL, (-helth’-,) a. Not healthful ; in- 
» jurious to health; insalubrious ; unwhulesoine ; 
BDoxious ; as, an unhealthful climate or air. 
| 2 Abounding with sickness or disease ; sickly ; 
(as, an unhealthful season. 
DN-HEALTH’FYUL-LY, ado. In an onhealthful man- 


ner, 
N-HEALTH’/FUL-NESS, (-helth’-,) a. Unwhole- 
\ gomeness ; insalubriousness ; noxiousness to health, 
2. The state of being sickly ; as, the unhealthful- 
_mexs of the autumn. 

ON-HEALTH’I-LY, (-helth’-,) adv. In an unwhole- 

> sone or unsound manner. Milton. 

Un-nleA LTH/I-NESS, (-helth’-,) xn, Want of health ; 
Wahbitual weakness or indisposition ; applied to per- 
sons. 

2. Unsoundness; want of vigor; as, the unhealth- 
ness of trees or other plants, 
» 3. Unfavorableness to health ; as, the unhealthiness 
Of a chmate. 

ON-HEALTH’Y, (-helth’e,) a Wanting health ; 
wanting a sound and vigorous state of body; 
habitually weak or indisposed; as, an unhealthy 
person. 

2. Unsound ; wanting vigor of growth ; as, an un- 
healthy plant, 

3. Sickly; abounding with disease; as, an uz- 
Roalthy season or city, 

4. Insalubrious; unwhwlesome; adapted to gen- 
erate diseases; as, an wahcalthy climate or country. 

5. Morbid ; net indicating health. 

ON-HEARD’, (-herd’,) az. Not heard; not perceived 
by the ear. Milton. 

2. Not admitted to audience. 


Stripped of har- 


Stripping off harness or 


Having the head taken 


What pange I feel, unpitied and unheard ! Dryden, 
3. Not known in fame; not celebrated, ~ 

Nor was his name unheard. Milton, 

4. Unheard of; obscure ; not known by fame. 
Granville. 
Unheard of; new ; unprecedented. Swift. 

UN HEART’, ». t. To discourage ; to depress; to 

dishearten. [JVot in use.] Shake 


UN-HEA?’ED, a. Not heated; not made hot. 

5 Boyle. 
UN-HEAV!/EN-LY, (-hev’n-le,) a, Not heavenly. 
UN-HEDG’ED, a, Not hedged ; not surrounded by a 


hedge, 
UN-HEED’ED, a. Not heeded; disregarded ; neg- 
lected. 
The world’s great victor passed unheeded by. Pope, 


UN-HEED’ED-].Y, adv. Without being noticed. 


Byron, 
UN-HEED/FYL, a. Not cautious ; inaitentive ; care- 
lege, Beaum. 


¥iN-HEED/FUL-LY, edo. Not heedfully. 


UN-HEED/ING, a Not heeding; carelevs; negli- 
L [ 


ent. den, 
ON-HEED/INC-LY, adv. Without giving eae 
UN-HE£ED’Y, a Precipitate; sudden. Spenser. 
UN-HELE’, v. % To uncover. [Wut in use.] 
Spenser. 
UN-HELM’,v.t To deprive of a helm or guide. 
; Scott. 


Not hardened ; | UN-HELM’ED, pp. 


UNH 


Deprived of a helm. 

2. a. Having no helin. Pollok, 
UN-HELM/ET,v.t. Todeprive ofa helmet. Scott. 
Ce oe pp. Deprived or destitute of a 

met. 

UN-HELM'ING, ppr. Depriving of a helm. 
UN-HELP’ED, (-helpt’,) ¢ Unassisted ; having no 
aid or auxiliary ; unsupported. den. 
UN-HELP'FUL, c. Affording no sid. Shak. 
UN-HELP’FUL-LY, adv. _In an unhelpful manner. 
UN-HE-ROG/I€, a. Not heroic; not brave. Pope. 
UN-HES/I-TA-TING, a. Not hesitating; not remain- 
ing in doubt ; prompt ; ready. Eclec Review, 
bp neh digs SD cage adv. Without hesitation or 
oubt. 
UN-HEWNY, (-hane’,) 2. Not hewn; rough. 


Dryden. 
UN-HIDE’BOUND, a. Not hidebound; capacious, 
Not used, Milton, 
UN-HIN’DER-ED, a, Not hindered; not opposed ; 
exerting itself freely. S. Clarke, 


UN-HINGE’, (un-hinj’,) v. t. To take from the 
hinges ; as, to unkinge a door. 
2. To displace ; to unfix by violence. Blackmore. 
3. To unfix; to loosen; to render unstable or 
ee as, to unhinge the mind ; to unhinge opin- 
ions. 

UN-HING’ED, pp. Loosed from a hinge or fastening. 
UN-HINGE/MENT, zn. The act of unhinging or state 
ef being unhinged. [ Unusual.] Chalmers. 
UN-HING/ING, ppr. Loosening from a hinge or fast- 

ening. 
UN-HIR/ED, a. Not hired. 
UN-HIS-TOR/I€-AL, a. Not historical. 
UN-HIVE’, v.t. To drive from a hive. 
2. To deprive of habitation or shelter, as a crowd. 
UN-HIV’ED, pp. Driven from the hive or shelter. 
Neal. 
UN-I1OARD’, v. t. To steal from a hoard ; to scatter. 
UN-HOARD’‘ED, pp. Stolen from a hoard ; scattered. 
UN-HOARD/ING, ppr. Scattering. 
UN-II0/LE&LY, ado. In an unholy manner. 
UN-HO’L1-NESS, n. Want of holiness; an unsanc- 
tified state of the heart. 
2. Impiety ; wickedness; profaneness. Ralegh. 
Pee aes a, Notholy ; not renewed and sanctified, 
im. iii, 
2. Profane; not hallowed ; not consecrated ; com- 
mon. Heb, x. 
3. Impious ; wicked. 

4. Not ceremonially purified. Lev. x. 
UN-HON’EST, (-on/est,) 2. [See Hongsr.] Dis- 
honest; dishonorable, [Obs] Ascham, 
UN-HON’OR-ED, (-on’urd,) a@ [See Honor.] Not 

honored ; not regarded with veneration ; not cele- 
brated. Dryden. 
UN-HOOK’, v. t. To loose from a hook. 
UN-HQOK’ED, (-hookt’,) pp. Loosed from a hook. 
UN-HOOP’, v. t. To strip of hoops. Addison. 
UN-HOQP’ED, (-hogpt’,) pp. Stripped of hoops. 
UN-H6P’ED, (-hopt’,) a. Not hoped for ; not 20 prob- 
able as to excite hope. 


With unhoped success, 


Unhoped for ; unhoped, as above. 
UN-HOPE/FUL, a. Such as leaves no cede hope. 
oyle. 
UN-HOPE/FUL-LY, adv. In an unhopeful manner, 
UN-HORN’ED, a. Having no borns. Tooke. 
UN-HORSB’, (-hors’,) v. t. To throw from a horse ; 
to cause to dismount. Shak, 
UN-HORS’ED, (-horst’,) pp. Thrown from 4 horse. 
Dryden. 
UN-HORS’ING, ppr. Throwing from a horse; dis- 
mounting. 
UN-HOS/PI-TA-BLE, a. Not kind to strangers, 

But Innosritan.e is the word now used.] 
UN-HOS/TILE, (-hos’til,) a Not belonging to a pub- 
lic enemy. Philips. 
UN-HOUSE’, (-houz’,) v. & To drive from the house 
or habitation ; to dislodge. Milton. 

2. To deprive of shelter. 
UN-HOUS’ED, (-houzd’,) pp. Driven from a house 
or habitation. ‘ Shak, 
2. a. Wanting a honse ; homeless. Shak, 
3. Having no settled habitation, Shak, 
4, Destitute of shelter or cover. Cattle in severe 
weather should not be left unhouwsed, 
UN-HOUS’EL-ED, a. Not having received the sacra- 
Shak. 


ment, 
UN-HOUS/ING, ppr. Driving from a habitation. 
UN-HU/MAN, a. Inhuman. 
But Innuman is tho word now used.) 
UN-HO/MAN-IZE, v. t To render inhuman or bar- 


barous. J. Barlow. 
UN-HUM’/BLED, a, Not humbled; 


Park. 


Dryden, 


not affected 
with shame or confusion ; not contrite in spirit. 
F Milton. 
2, In theology, not having tho will and the natural 
enmity of the heart to God and his law subdued. 
UN-HUNG’, a. Not hanged. 
UN-HUNT’ED, a, Not hunted, 
UN-HURT", a. Not hurt; not harmed; free from 
wound or injury. Dryden. 


UNI 
UN-HURT‘FYJL, a. Not hurtful ; harmless ; innoxious. 
als, 


UN-HURT’FUL-LY, adv. Without harm ; harmlessly. 
UN-HUS’BAND-ED; a. Deprived of gupport; neg- 
lected, Browne, 

2. Not managed with frugality. 

ee (-huskt’,) a Not being stripped of 

usks, 

Un I-AX/AL, a. Having but one axis. 
-NI-CAP/SU-LAR, a. [L. unus, one, and capeula, 
chest. 

eet one capsule to each flower. Martyn 

W'NI-CORN, 2. [L. unicornis; unus, one, aud cornu, 
horn. 

1. An animal with one horn; the monoceros, 
This name is often applied to the rhinoceros. 

2. The unicorn, in heraldry, is the fabulous unicorn, 
represented with the figure of a horse and a single 
horn issuing from its forehead. Brande. 

3. The sea unicorn, called narwal, is of the whale 
kind, and is remarkable for a horn growing out at 
his nose, Cyc. 

4. A bird. Grew. 

Fossil unicorn, or fossi! unicorn’s horn; a substance 
formerly of great nee in medicine, a terrene crus- 
taceous spar, named from having been supposed to 
be the bone or horn of the unicorn. Rees. Cyc. 

W'NI-CORN-ROOT, zn. A popular name of two plants, 
viz. Chamehrium Carolinianum, to whieh this name 
was first applied, and Aletris farinosa, to which it 
has been subsequently apphed ; both used in medicine. 
-NI-CORN’/OUS, a. Having only one horn. Brown. 

UN-I-Di/AL, a. Not ideal 3 Teal. Johnson. 

U-NI-FA”CIAL, a. Having but one front surface; 
thus, some fuliaceous corals are unifacial, the polyp- 
mouths being confined to one surface. ' Dana, 

U-NI-FLO/ROUS, a. [L. uns, one, and flos, flower.] 

Bearing one flower only ; as, 8 uniflorous peduncle. 

Martyn. 

UNE ON a, [L. uniformis; unus, one, and forma, 

orn). 

1. Having always the same form or manner; 1.2 
variable. Thus we say, the dress of the Asiatics is 
uniform, or has been unifurm from early ages. Bo we 
say, it is the duty of a Christian to observe a uniferss 
course of piety and religion. 

2, Consistent with itself; not different; as, one’s 
opinions on a particular subject have been uniorn. 

3. Of the same form with others; consonant $ 
agreeing with each other; conforming to one rule or 
mode. : 

How far charches are bound to be uniform in their ceremonts is 

joubted. Hooker. 

4, Having the same degree or state; as, unyorm 
temperature. 

Uniform motions the motion of a body is unjorm 
when it passes over equal spaces in equal times, 


Olinsted. 

Uniform matter, is that which is all of the same 
kind and texture. Cyc, 

UWNI-FORM, x. A dress of the same kind, by which 
persons are purposely assimilated who belong to the 
same body, whether military, naval, or any other, 
We sny, the uniform of a company of militia, the uné- 
form of the artillery or matross companies, the uni- 
form of a regiment, &c, This dress is called a uni- 
form, because it is alike among all those composing 
the class or body. 

U-NI-FORM-I-TA/RI-AN,n. A term applied to theo- 
rists in geology, who believe that existing causes, act- 
ing in the same manner as at the present time, are 
sufficient to account for all geological changes. Dana. 

U-NI-FORM'I-TY, n. Resemblance to itself at all 
times ; even tenor; as, the uniformity of design in a 

m.- 

2, Consistency ; sameness ; a8, the uniformity of a 
man’s opinions. 

3. Conformity to a pattern or rule; resemblance, 
consonance, or agreement; as the uniformity of dif- 
ferent churches in ceremonies or rites. 

4, Similitude between the parts of a whole; as, 
the uniformity of sides in a regular figure. Beauty is 
said to consist in uniformity with variety. Cyc. 

5. Continued or unvaried sameness or likeness. 

Act of uniformity ;in England, the act of parliament 
by which the form of public prayers, admini=*ration 
of sacraments, and other rites, is grcocriped to be ob- 
served in all the churches. 1 Eliz. and 13 and 14 


Car. II. A 
U/NI-FORM-LY, adv. With even tenor; without 
Variation ; as, a temper unzformly mild. if 
2. Without diversity of one from another, 
ALG ENEUnE rn. [L. unigenitus; unus and, 
onitus. 
. The state of being the only begotten. 
U-NIG’E-NOUS, a, [L. unigena.] 
Of ono kind ; of the same genus, Eirvwen. . 
U-NI-LA/BI-ATE, a. In botany, having one up viily, 
as a corol. Martyn, Asiat. Res, 4 
U-NI-LAT/ER-AL, a. _ [L. unus, one, and latus, side.) 
1, Besng on one siéu ai party only, [Unusual.] 
2, Having one side. 2 
A unilateral raceme, is when the flowers grow only 
on one side of the common peduncle. lartyn. 
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U-NI-LIT’ER-AL, «4. 
letter. ] 
| Consisting of one letter only. 
UN-IL-LO/MIN-A-TED, a. Not illuminated ; not en- 
‘lightoned ; dark. 
2. Ignorant. 
UN-IL-LOUM'IN-ED, a. Not illumined. 
UN-IL-LUS’TRA-TED, a. Not illustrated ; not made 


ay | seep ’ Good. 
UN-IL-LUS’TRA-TIVE, a. Not illustrative. 
U-NI-LO€’U-LAR, (yu-ne-lok’/yu-lar,) a. [L. unus, 
one, and loculus, cell.) 
Having one celi or chamber only ; as, 
pericarp or shell. 
UN-IM-AG/IN-A-BLE, @. Not to be imagined ; not 


8 unilocular 


to be conceived. Tillotson. 
UN-IM-AG/IN-A-BLY, adv. To a degree not to be 
imagined. Boyle. 
UN-IM-AG/IN-A-TIVE, a. Not imaginative. 
Wordsworth, 


UN-IM-AG/IN-ED, a. Not imagined ; not conceived. 
UN-IM-BIT’/TER-ED, a, Not imnbittered; not aggra- 
vated. Roscoe. 
UN-IM-BO6’ED, a. Not imbued ; not tinctured. Drake. 

UN-IM'I-TA-BLE, c. That can not be imitated. 
[ad the word now used is InrmiTaBLeE.] 

UN-IM'I-TA-TED, a. Not imitated. Johnson. 

UN-IM-MOR’/TAL, a. Not immortal ; perishable. 


Milton. 
UN-IM-PAIR/A-BLE, a. Not liable to waste or dimi- 
nution. Hakewill. 


UN-IM-PAIR’/ED, a. Not impaired; not diminished ; 
not enfeebled by time or injury ; as, an unimpaired 
constitution. 

UN-IM-PAS/SION-ATE, a. Not impassionate. a 

UN-IM-PAS/SION-ATE-NESS, n. A state of being 
unimpassionate. 

UN-IM-PAS’SION-ED, a. Not endowed with pas- 
sions. MSON. 

2. Free from passion ; calm; not violent; as, an 

. wnimpassioned address, 

UN-IM-PEACH'A-BLE, a. That can not be im- 
peached ; that can not be accused ; free from stain, 
guilt, or fault; as, an unimpeachable reputation. 

2. That can not be called in question ; as, an un- 
tmpeachable claim or testimony. y 

UN-IM-PEACH'A-BLY, adv. So as_not to be im- 
peachable, 

UN-IM-PEACH'ED, (-im-peecht’,)a. Not impeached ; 
not charged or accused ; fair; as, an urimpeached 
character, 

2. Not called in question; as, testimony unim- 


peached. 
UN-IM-PED'ED, a. Not impeded ; not py 
wle, 
UN-IM'PLI-€4-TED, a, Not implicated; not in- 
volved. Mitford. 
UN-IM-PLYED, (-im-plide’,) a. Not implied ; not in- 
cluded by fair inference. Madison. 
N-IM-PLOR’ED, a. Not implored ; not Ng Pe 
Ne 
UN-IM-PORT’ANCE, x. Want of importance. 
: Dwight. 
UN-IM-PORT’ANT, a. Not important; not cf great 
moment, 
2. Not assuming airs of dignity. Pope. 
UN-IM-PORT!ANT-LY, adv. Without weight or 
importance. . 
UN- ee EN ED, a. Not importuned ; not soli- 
cited. 
UN-IM-P6S/ING, a. Not imposing ; not commanding 


respect. 
~ 2 Not enjoining as obligatory ; waluaiary. 


UN-IM-PREG’NA-TED, a, Not impregnated. 
UN-IM-PRESS'I-BLE, a, Not impressible. 
UN-IM-PRESS/IVE, a. Not impressive; not forci- 
ble ; not adapted to affect or awaken the scone. 
oes. 
UN-IM-PRESS/IVE-LY, adv. Unforcibly ; without 
impression. ~ 
UN-IM-PRIS’ON-ED, a, Not confined in prison. 
UN-IM-PRO/PRI-A-TED, a. Not impropriated. 
UN-IM-PROV’A-BLE, (-im-proov’a-bi,) a. Not capa- 
ble of improvement, melioration, or advancement to 
@ better condition. 3 Rambler. 
2. Incapable of being cultivated or tilled. JVolcott. 
UN-IM-PROV’A-BLE-NESS, 2. The quality of being 
not improvable. Hammond, 
UN-IM-PROV’A-BLY, adv. Without being improva- 


ble. 

UN-1M-PROV’ED, (-im-proovd’,) a. Not improved ; 
not made better or wiser; not advanced in knowl- 
edge, manners, or excellence. 

Rawle, Pope. Glanville. 
at Not used for a aenanie purpose, ; aed many 
vantages uni: ve we to regre' 
_ awe As. Research. |. x. 
3. Not used ; not employed. Hamilton. Ramsay. 
eb tilled ; co ont pie ; “, unimproved land 
or 3 unimprov of ground. 
Laws of Penn. Franklin. Ramsay. 
5. | opened not disapproved. [This sense, 
‘from the Lyimprobo, is entirely obsolete. 


UNI 


[L. uwnus, one, and litera, | UN-IM-PROV/ING, a. Not improving; not tending 


to advance or instruct. Johnson. 
UN-IM-POT’A-BLE, a. Not imputable or chargea- 


ble ta, 
U-NI-MUS/€U-LAR, a, Having one muscle only, 
and one muscular impression, as a bivalve mollus- 


can. Kirby. 
UN-IN-CAR/NATE, a. Not incarnate. 
UN-IN-CENS’£ZD, (-senst’,) a. Not incensed or angry. 


Anh. 
UN-IN-CIT’ED, a. Not incited. Wordsworth, 
UN-IN-€L6S'ED, a. Not inclosed. 
UN-IN-COR!PO-RA-TED, a, Not incorporated. 
UN-IN-CREAS/A-BLE, a, Admitting no increase. 
Not in use. Boyle. 
UN-IN-€REAS/ED, (-kreest’,) a. Not Cwamge 


sh. 
Ce PED, a. Not encumbered ; not bur- 
ened. 

2. Free from any temporary estate or interest, or 
from mortgage, or other charge or debt ; as, an es- 
tate unencumbered with dower. 

UN-IN-DEBT’ED, Sree a. Not indebted, 

2. Not borrowed. [Unusual.]} 

UN-IN-DIF’FER-ENT, a. Not indifferent ; not unbi- 
ased ; partial; leaning to one party Hooker. 
UN-IN DORS’ED, a. Not indorsed; not assigned ; 
as, an unindorsed note or bill. 
UN-IN-DOC’ED, (-diste’,) a. Not induced 
UN-IN-DUS’TRI-OUS, a. Not industrious ; not dili- 
gent in labor, study, or other pursuit. 
Decay of Piety. 
UN-IN-DUS’TRI-OUS-LY, adv. Without industry. 
UN-IN-FE€T’ED, a. Not infected ; not contaminated 
or affected by foul, infectious air. 

2, Not corrupted. 

UN-IN-FE€’TIOUS, a. Not infectious; not foul; 
not capable of communicating disease. 

UN-IN-FEST’ED, a. Not infested. 

UN-IN-FLAM’ED, a. Not inflamed ; not set on fire. 


Bacon. 
2. Not highly provoked. 
UN-IN-FLAM’MA-BLE, a. 
capable of being set on fire. Boyle. 
UN-IN’/FLU-ENC-ED, (-in/flu-enst,) @ Not influ- 
enced ; not persuaded or moved by others, or by for- 
eign considerations ; not biased ; acting freely. 
2. Not proceeding from influence, bias, or preju- 
dice ; as, uninfluenced conduct or actions. 
UN-IN-FLU-EN'TIAL, a. Not having influence. 
UN-IN-FORM'ED, a. Not informed ; not instructed ; 
untaught. Milton. 
2. Unanimated ; not entivened. Spectator. 
UN-IN-FORM/ING, a. Not furnishing information ; 
uninstructive, Mitford. 
UN-{N-GEN'IOUS, a. Not ingenious; dull. Burke. 
UN-IN-GEN/IOUS-LY, adv. Without ingenuity. 
UN-IN-GEN’U-OUS, a. Not ingenuous; not frank 
or candid ; disingenuous. Decay of Piety. 
UN-IN-GEN’U-OUS-LY, adv. Not ingenuously. 
UN-IN-GEN'U-OUS-NESS, 2. Want of ingenuous- 


ness. 

UN-IN-HAB'IT-A-BLE, a, Not inhabitable ; that in 
which men can not live ; unfit to be the residence of 
men. Ralegh. 

UN-IN-HA®’IT-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state of being 
uninhabitable. : 

UN-IN-HAB'IT-ED, a. Not inhabited by men ; hav- 

UNANEITATE, (Cish'ate,) a 

-IN-I’T ‘E, (-ish/ate. : 

UNANG/TLA-TED, -ish/a-ted,) ' a. Not initiated. 

UN-IN‘JUR-ED, a. Not injured ; not hurt; suffering 
no harm. Milton. 

UN-IN-JO/RI-OUS, a. Not injurious. 

UN-IN-QUIR/ING, a. Not inquiring or disposed to 


inquire. 
UN-IN-QUIS/I-TIVE, a. Not inquisitive; not curi- 
ous to search and inquire. Warton. 
UN-IN-S€RIB’/ED, a. Not inscribed ; having no in- 


Young. 


Not inflammable ; not 


scription. Pope. 
UN-IN-SPIR/ED, a. Not having received any super- 
natural instruction or illumination. Locke. 


UN-IN-SPIR/IT-ED, a, Not inspirited. 
UN-IN'STI-TU-TED, a. Not instituted. Witherspoon. 
UN-IN-STRU€T’ED, a. Not instructed or taught ; 
not educated. 
2. Not directed by superior authority ; not fur- 
nished with instructions. 

UN-IN-STRU€T'ING, a. Not instructing. 
UN-IN-STRU€T'IVE, a. Not instructive ; not con- 
ferring improvement. Addison. 

UN-IN-STRU€T'IVE-LY, adv, Not instructively. 
UN-IN’SU-LA-TED, «a. Not insulated; not being 
separated or detached from every thing else. Ure. 

UN-IN SULT’ED, a. Not insulted. 

UN-IN-SOR/ED, (-shird’,) a, [Sce Sunz.] Not in- 
sured ; not assured against loss. 

UN-IN-TEL-LE€T’U-AL, a. Not oh acter 


‘ood. 
UN-IN-TEL-LE€T’U-AL-LY, adv. Not intellectuaily. 
UN-IN-TEL’LI-GENT, a. Not having reason or con- 
sciousness ; not possessing understanding. 


Bentley. 
2, Not knowing; not skillful; dull. Locke. 
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UN-IN-TEL’LI-GENT-LY, ado, Not intelligently. ~ 
UN-IN-TEL-LLGLBIL/L-TY, n, ‘The quality of being 
not intelligible. Burnet. 
UN-IN-TEL’LI-GLBLE, a. Not intelligible ; that 
can not be understend. Swift. 

UN-IN-TEL’LI-GI-BLE-NESS, n. State of being © 
unintelligible. 

UN-IN-TEL'LI-GI-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be 
understood, s 

UN-IN-TEND/ED, a. Not intended ; not designed. 

Locke, 

UN-IN-TEN’TION-AL, a. Not intentional ; not de- 
signed ; done or happening without design. Boyle. 

UN-IN-TEN'TION-AL-LY, adv. Without design or 
purpose. 

UN-1N'TER-EST-ED, a. Not interested ; not having 
any interest or property in; having nothing at 
stahs; as, to be uninterested in any business or ca- 
lamity. 

2. Not having the mind or the pnssions engaged ; 
as, to be wrinterested in a discourse or narration. 


| UN-IN’/TER-EST-ING, a. Not capable of exciting an 


interest, or of engaging the mind or passions; as, 
an uninteresting story or poem. 

UN-IN’TER-EST-ING-LY, ado. So as not to excite 
interest. 

UN-IN-TER-MIS/SION, (-mish’un,) 2. 
failure of intermission. Parker, 
UN-IN-TER-MIT’TED, c. Not intermitted ; not in- 

tefrupted ; not suspended for a time ; continued. 
Hale. 
UN-IN-TER-MIT’TED-LY, adv. Without being in- 
termitted. 
UN-IN-TER-MIT’TING, a. Not intermitting ; not 
ceasing for a time ; continuing. 
UN-IN-TER-MIT’TING-LY, adv. Without cessation ; 
continilally. Mitford. 
ON-IN-TER-MIX’ED, a. Not intermixed ; not mingled. 
UN-IN’/TER-PO-LA-TED, a. Not interpolated ; not 
inserted at a time subsequent to the original writing. 
UN DT eRe iet-ED, a. Not explained or inter- 
reted. 
UN-IN-TER'RED, a. 


Defect or 


Not buried. Pollok. 
UN-IN-TER-RUPT’ED, a. Not interrupted; not 
broken. , Addison. 


2. Not disturbed by intrusion or avocation. 
UN-IN-TER-RUPT’ED-LY, adv. Without interrup- 
tion ; without disturbance. 
UN-IN-TOX'I-€A-TING, a. Not intoxicating. 
UN-IN-TRENCH’ED, (-in-trencht/,) a Not in- 
trenched ; not defended by intrenchments. Pope. 
UN-IN'TRI-€A-TED, a. Not perplexed ; not obscure 
or intricste. [Nut in use.] Hanmond. 
UN-IN-TRO-DUC’ED, (-in-tro-diste’.) a. Not intro- 
duced ; not properly conducted ; obtrusive. Younz. 
UN-IN-OR/ED, a. Not inured; not hardened by use 
or practice, Philips. 
UN-IN-VAD’ED, a. Not invaded. 
UN-IN-VENT’ED, a. Not invented; not found out. 
UN-IN-VENT/IVE, a. Not inventive, Npoic: 
UN-IN-VENT'IVE-LY, adv. Not inventively. 
UN-IN-VEST’ED, a. Not invested ; not clothed. 
Dwight. 
2. Not converted into some species of property less 
fleeting than money ; as, money wninvested. 
Hamilton. 
UN-IN-VES/TI-GA-BLE, a. That can not be inves- 
tigated or searched out. Ray. 
UN-IN-VES/TI-GA-TED, a. Not investigated. 
UN-IN-VES'TI-GA-TIVE, a, Not adapted or given 
to investigation. 

UN-IN-VID/I-OUS, a. Not invidious. 
UN-IN-VIT’ED, a. Not invited ; not requested; not 
solicited. Philipa. 

UN-IN-VIT‘ING, a. Not inviting. Stewart, 

UN-IN-VOK'ED, (-in-vikt’,) a.- Not invoked; 

U’NI-O, ». [L.] A genus of fresh-water bivalves, 
commonly called FresH-W ater Crams. Dana, 

UN'ION, (yan’yun,) 2. [Fr. unzon; It. unione; L. 
unio, to unite, fron) unus, on2.] 

1. The act of joining two or more things into one, 
and thus forming a compound body or a mixture ; or 
the junction or coalition of things thus united, 
Union differs from connection, as it implies the 
bodies to be in contact, without an intervening 
body ; whereas things may be connected by the inter- 
vention of a third body, as by a cord or chain. 


One kingdom, Joy and union without end. Milton, 


2. Concord ; agreement and conjunction of mind, 
will, affections, or interest. Happy is the family 
where perfect union subsists between all its mein- 
be 


TS. 

3. The junction or united existence of spirit and 
matter; as, the union of soul and body. 

4. Among painters, a symmetry and agreement 
between the several parts of a painting. Cyes 

5. In architecture, harmony between the colors in — 
the materials of a building. Cyc. 

6. In ecclesiastical affairs, the combining or consuli- 
dating of two or more churches into one. This can 
not be done without the consent of the bishop, the 
patron, and the incumbent. Union is hy accession 
when the united benefice becomes an accessory of 
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the principal ; by confusion, where the two titles are 

suppressed, and a new one cteated, including both; 

‘and by eguality, where the two titles subsist, but aro 

equal and independent. Cyc. 
7. States united. Thus the United States of 

America are sometimes called the Union. 

Marshall, Hamilton. 
8. Apearl. [L. unio.] [JWVot in use] 

9. In the flag of the United Ctates, a square portion 
at the upper left-hand corner, in which the stars are 
united on a blue ground, denoting the union of the 
States. Totten. 

The British flag has a similar union, composed of 
the three crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. 
Patrick, denoting the union of the three kingdoms, 

Glynn. 

Union downward; a signal of distress at sea made 
by reversing the flag, or turning its union downward. 

Union, or act of unions the act by which Scotland 
was united to England, or hy which the two king- 
dons were incorporated into one, in 1707. 

Legislative union; the anion of Great Britain and 
‘Trelard, in 1800. j 

Onion by the first mtention; in surgery, the process 
by which the opposite surfaces of recent wounds, 
when they are kept in contact with each other, grow 
together and unite without suppuration; the resu!t 
of a wonderful self-healing power in living bodies. 

Cyc. 

U-NIP/A-ROUS, « [L. unus, one, and pario, to 
bear. 

Prdineing one at a birth. Brown. 
U-NIQUB’, (yu-neek’,) a. [Fr.] Sole; unequaled ; 

single in its kind or excellence, 

U-NiQUB’LY, adv. Ina unique manner. 
-NI-RA’DI-A-TED, a. Having one ray. Encyc. 
N-IR‘RI-TA-TED, a. Not irritated ; not fretted. 

2. Not provoked or angered, 

UN-IR/RI-TA-TING, a. Not irritating or fretting. 

2. Not provoking. 

3, Not exciting. Beddoes, 
UN-IR/RI-TA-TING-LY, adv. So as not to irritate. 
U-NI-SE/RI-ATE, a Having a single line or series. 
ged {-ATE-LY, adv. In single line or series. 

J-NI-SEX/Y-AL, a. In botany, having one sex only. 

U'NI-SON, n. [L. unus, one, and sonus, sound.] 

1. In music, an accordance or coincidence of 
sounds proceeding from an equality in the number 
-of vibrations made in a given time by a sonorous 
body. If two chords of the same matter have equa! 
length, thickness, and tension, they are said to be in 
unison, and their sounds will be in unison. Sounds 
of very diffvrent qualities and force may be in uni- 
son; as the sound of a bell may be in unison with a 
sound ofa flute. Unison then consists in sameness 
of degree, or similarity in respect to gravity or acute- 
Ness, and is applicable to any sound, whether of in- 
struments or of tho human organs, &e, 


2. A single, unvaried note, F Pope. 
In unison; in ngreement: jn harmony, 
WNI-SON, a. Sounding alone. 
Sounds intermixed with voice, 
Choral or umson. Anon, 


Y-NIS/O-NANCE, n. Accordance of sounds. 


What constitutes unisonance {3 the equality of the number of 
vibrations of sonorous boilies, in two equal times, Cyc. 
U-NIS/O-NANT, ¢«. Being in unison; having the 
ename degree of gravity or acuteness. 
U-NIS/O- NOUS, a. Being in unison, Busby. 
WNIT, (yG/nit,) 2; [L. unus, one ; unitas, unity.] 
1, One; a word which denotes a single thing or 
person ; the least whole number. 


Units are the integral parts of any large number, Watte. 


2. In mathematics, any known determinate quantity, 
by the constant repetition of which, any éther quan- 
tity of the same kind is measured. [See Unityr.] 


Olmsted, 
U-NLTA/RLAN, xn. [L.-unitas, unus.] 

One who denies the doctrine of the trinity, and 
ascribes divinity toGod the Father only. The Arian 
and Socinian are both comprehended in the term 
Unitarian, 

U-NI-TA/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to Unitarians. 
U-NI-TA/RI-AN-ISM, 2, The doctrines of Unitarians, 
. who deny the divinity of Christ. a 
U-NITH’, +c. t. [L. unio, unitus; Fr. and Sp. unir; It. 
unire.] 
+ 1. To pus togethor or join two or more things, 
which make one compound or mi\ture. Thus we 
unite the parts of a building to make one structure. 
The kingdoms of England, Scutland, and Ireland 
united, form one empire. So we uuite spirit and 
water and other liquors. We unite strands to make 
arope. The States of North America, united, form 
one nation. _ 

2. To join; to connect ina near relation or alli- 
ance; as, to unite families by marriage; to unite 
nations by treaty. 

_3. To make to agree or be uniform; as, to unite a 
Kingdom in one form of worship; to unite men in 
opinions. Clarendon, 

4. To cause to adhere ; as, to unite bricks or stunes 
by cement. ; 
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5. To join in interest or fellowship. Gen. xtix. 

6. To tie; to splice; as, to unite two cords or 
ropes, 

7. To join in affection; to make near; as, to unite 
hearts in love. ; ; 

[ Unite is followed by to or with. To unite to, is to 
join. Gen. xlix. vi. To unite with, is to associate ; 
but the distinction is not always obvious or impor- 
tant. 3 é 

Tie the heart; to cause all its powers and affec- 
tions to join with order and delight in the same ob- 
jects. Ps. lxxxvi. 

U-NITE’, v.% To join in an act; to concur; to act 
in concert. All parties united in petitioning for a 
repeal of the law. 

2. To coalesce; to be cemented or consolidated ; 
to combine; as, bodies unite by attraction or af. 
finity. : 

3. To grow together, as the parts of a wound. 


The spur of a young cock, grafted Into the comb, will unite and 
grow. Duhamel, 


4, To coalesce, as sounds, 
5. To be mixed. Oil and water will not unite. 
U-NIT’ED, pp. or a, Joined; made to agree; ce- 
mented; mixed; attached by growth. 
United Brethren; a religious community commonly 
called Moravians. 
United flowers, are such as have the stamens and 
pistils in the same flower, Cyc. 
U-NIT/ED-LY, adv. With union or joint ef. xts. 
U-NIT/ER, x. The person or thing that unites. 
U-NIT’ING, ppr. 
dating; coalescing; growing together. 

U-NI’ TION, (yu-nish/un,) x. Junction; act of unit- 
ing. eo in use.] Wiseman. 
WNI-TIVE, a4. Having the power of uniting. [Vot 
used, ] ‘orris. 
UWNIT-JAR, x. A small, insulated Leyden jar, placed 
between the electrical machine and a larger jar or 
battery, so as to announce, by its repeated dis- 
charges, the number of them which have passed 


into the larger jar. Brande. 
WNI-TY, (yii/ne-te,) n. [L. unitas.] 
1. The state of being one; oneness. Unity may 


consist of a simple substance or existing being, as the 
soul; but usually it consists in a close junction of 
particles or parts, constituting a body detached from 
_ other bodies. Unity is a thing undivided itself, but 

separate from every other thing. School Philosophy. 

2. Concord; conjunction ; as, a unity of proofs. 

3. Agreement ; uniformity ; as, unity of doctrine ; 
unity of worship in a church. Hooker.- 

4, In Christian theology, oneness of sentiment, af- 
fection, or behavior. 


How guod and how pleasant it Is for brethren to dwell together 
in unify 1 — Ps. cxxxiii. ; 


5. In mathematics, the abstract expression for any 
unit whatsoever. The=aumbher 1 is unity when it 
is not applied to any particular object ; but a unit, 
when it is so applied. Olmsted. 

6. In poetry, the principle by which a uniform tenor 
of story and propriety of representation is preserved. 
In the Greck drama, the three wnities required were 
those of action, of time, and of place ; in other words, 
that there should be but one main plot; that the 
time supposed should not exceed twenty-four hours; 
and that the ptace of the action hefore the spectators 
should be one and the same throughout the piece, 

7. In music, such a combination of parts as to con- 
stitute a whole, ora kind of symmetry of style and 
character. Rousseou. 

8. In law, the properties of n joint estate are de- 
rived from its waty, which is fourfold ; unity of in- 
terest, unity of title, unity of time, and unity of pos- 
session ; in other words, joint-tenants have one and 
the same interest, accruing by one and the same con- 
veyance, commencing at the same time, and held 
by one and the same undivided possession. 

Blackstone. 

9. In law, unity of possession is a joint possession 
of two rights by several titles, as when a man has a 
lease of Jand upon a certain rent, and afterward buys 
the fee-simple. This is a unity of possession, by which 
‘the lease is extinguished. 

Unity of faith is an equal belief of the same truths 
of God, and possession of the grace of faith in like 
form and degree. Brown, 

Unity of spirit is the oneness which subsists be- 
tween Christ and his saints, by which the same spirit 
dwells in both, and both have the same disposition 
and aims . and it is the oneness of Christians among 
themselves, united under the same head, having the 
same spirit dwelling in them, and possessing the 
same graces, faith. love, hope, &c. Brown, 

WNI-VALVE, a, [L. unus, one, and valze.] 
Having one valve only asa shell or pericarp, 
WNI-VALVE, 2. A shell roving one valve only ; 
a mollusk whose shell is composed of a single piece. 


Joining ; causing to agree ; consoli- 


U-NI-VERS’AL-IST, x. 


ub veR-SAVE-TY, n 


U-NI-VERS’AL-NESS, n. 


U-NI-VERS'LTY, 2. 


UivoeaLy, ade. 
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Y-NI-VERSAL, @. [L. wniversalis: unus and versor.} 


1. All; extending to or comprehending the whole 
number, quantity, or space; as, universal ruin; uni- 
versal good ; universal benevolence, 

The universal cnuso 


Acts not by partial, but by general laws, Pope. 
2. Total; whole, 

From harmony, from henvenly harmony, 

This universal frame began, Dryden, 
3. Comprising all the particulars; as, universat 
inds, Davies. 


4. In botany, a universal umbel is a primary or gen- 
eral umbel ; the first or largest set of rays in a com- 
pound umbel; opposed to partial, A universal in- 
volucre is not unfrequently placed at the fuot of a 
universal umbel. Martyn. 

Universal dial is 1 dial by which the hour inay be 
found by the sun in any part of the world, or under 
any elevation of the pole. 

Universal joint: a contrivance, employed to give 
motion obliquely to certain instruments, as the tele- 
scope. ‘T'wo universal joints are so combined as to 
give motion separately, in directions at right angles 
to each other, e. g., one horizontally and the other 
Vertically ; but, when both act together, the motion 
is oblique between the two sepnrate directions. It 
usually consists of two arms terminating in semicir- 
cles, connected by pins or shafts at right angles to 
each othor. Olmsted. 

Universal proposition; one In which the subject ts 
taken in its widest extent, and the predicate applies 
to every thing which the subject can denote. 

Whately. 


Y-NI-VERS/AL, n. [See the adjective.] In logic, a 


universal is complex or incomplez. A complez universal 
js either a universal proposition, as ‘* every whole is 
greater than its parts,” or whatever raises a mani- 
fold conception in the mind, as the definition of a 
reasonable animal. { 

An incomplez universal is what produces one con- 
ception only in the mind, and is a simple thing re- 
specting many ; as human nature, which relates’ to 
every individual in which it is found.  Cyes | 

2. The whole; the general system of the universe. 
Not in use. 

U-NI-VERS/AL-ISM, n. In theology, the doctrine or 
belief that all men will be saved or made happy in a 
future life. 

; One who holds the doctrine 

that all men will be saved. : 

2. One who affects to understand all particulars, 
Bentley. 

The state of extending to 

the whole; as, the universality of a proposition; the 

universality of sin; the universality of the deluge. 
Woodward, 


U-NI-VERS'AL-IZE, v. t. To make universal. 


Coleride. 


U-NI-VERS/AL-IZ-ED, pp. Rendered universal. 


More. 


TENI-VERS/AL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering universal. 


Howe. 
U-NI-VERS’AL-LY, adv. With extension to the 
whole; in a manner to comprehend all ; without ex- 
ception. Air is a #v'1 universally diffused. God’s 
laws are universally binding on his creatures. 
Universality. 

Note. — Universar and its derivatives are used in 
common discourse for Generar. This kind of uni- 
versality is by the schoolmen called moral, as admit- 
ting of some exceptions, in distinction from meta~ 

hysical, which preciudes all exceptions, 


UNIVERSE, n. [Fr. univers: L. universitas.] 


The collective name of heaven and earth and alf 

that belongs to them; the whole system of created 
thihgs; the ro ray of the Greeks, and the mundus of 
the Latins. 
An assemblage of colleges es- 
tablished in any place, with professors for instructing 
students in the sciences and other branches of learn- 
ing, and where degrees are conferred. A university 
is properly a universal school, in which are taught 
all branches of Jearning, or the four faculties of the- 
ology, medicine, law, and the sciences and arts. 


Ce 
U-NIV’/O-€AL, a. [L. unus, one, and voz, oot 


1. Having one meaning only. A univocal word is 
oppored to an eguevocal, which has two or more sig- 
nifications, Watts. 

2. Having unison of sounds, as the octave in inu- 
sic and its replicates, Rousseau. 

3. Certain ; regular; pursuing always gne .tenor.. 
[Little used. Brown. 
In one term; in one sense. 
How i sin univocally distinguished into venial and mortal, if the 

venial be not sin? Hale ‘ 


The univalves form one of the three divisions into! UN-JAR/RING, a. Not discordant. 


which shells are nsually divided. Linneus. 
U-NI-VALV’U-LAR, a. Having one valve only ; as, 
a univaloular pericarp or shell, Martyn. Cyc, 


2. In one tenor. [Little used.] Ray. 
U-N{V-O-CA/TION, n. Agreement of name and 
meaning. : Cyc. 

UN-JEAL/OUS, (-jel’us,) a. Not mistrusting. 
UN-JOIN‘ED, a. Not joined. Hooker. 
UNJOINT’, v. t To disjoint. Fuller. 
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fon JoInT’ED, pp. D®jointed ; separated. Milton. 3. To divest of ornaments. 


2, a. Having no joint or articulation; as, an un- 


inted stem. — Botany. 
uh -JOY'OUS, @. Not joyous; not gay or cheerful. 
Thomson. 


UN-JOY'OUS-LY, adv. Uncheerfully ; not joyously. 
UN-JUDG’ED, (juid’, 3a. Not judged; not suabialy 
determined Prior. 
UN-JUST’, a. Not just; acting contrary to the stand- 
ard of right established by the divine law ; not equi- 

table ; as, an unjust man. 

2. Contrary to justice and right ; wrongful ; as, an 
unjust sentence ; an unjust demand ; an unjust accu- 
sation. 

UN-JUST'I-FI-A-BLE, a. Not justifiable; that can 
‘not be proved to be right ; not to be vindicated or 
defended ; as, an unjustifiable motion or action. 

Atterbury. 

UN-JUST'I-FI-A-BLE-NESS, zn. The quality of not 
being justifiable. Clarendon. 

UN-JUST'I-FI-A-BLY, adv, In a manner that can 
Not be juxtified or vindicated. 

UN-JUST’I-FI-ED, (-fide,) a. Not justified or vindi- 


cated. 
2. Not pardoned. J. Wf. Mason. 
DSSUSTLY, adv. In an unjust manner; wrong- 
ily. 
UNK’ED, ) for Uncoutn. Odd; strange. [Wot in 
UNK'ID, use. 
UN- KEM'MED, Ate Uncombed ; unpolished. 
UN-KEMPT’, Spenser. 
une except in Leg a 
EN'NEL, »t. To drive from his hole; as, to 
ee a fox. Shak. 
2. To rouse from secrecy or retreat. Shak. 
. 3. To release from a kennel. 
UN-KEN’NEL-ED, pp. Driven or let loose from con- 
finement, as a fox or dog. 

UWN-KENT’, a. [un and ken, to know.] Unknown. 
ees Spenser. 
WN-KEPT’, a. Not kept; not retained ; not preserved. 
2. Not observed ; not obeyed ; asa *cominand. 

Hooker. 
UWN-KER/CHIEF-ED, (-ker’chift,) a4. Not having on 
a kerchief. 

UN-KERN’/EL-ED, a. Destitute of a kernel. Pollok. 
UN-KIND’, 4. Not kind; not benevolent ; ae Seven: 
able ; not obliging. hak, 

2. Unnatural. E 
UN-KIND’LI-NESS, 2. Unfavorableness. 
UN-KIND’LY, @. Unnatural ; contrary to nature ; as, 


art sany 


an urkindly crime. Spenser. 
2. Unfavorable ; malignant ; as, an unkindly fog. 
Hilton. 


UN-KIND’LY, adv. Without kindness; without af- 
fection ; as, to treat one unkindly. 
2. In a manner contrary to nature ; unnaturally. 
All works of nature, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkin-lly mixed. Milton, 
UN-KIND/NESS, x. Want of kindness; want of nat- 
ural affection ; want of good will. 
2 Disobliging treatment ; disfavor. 


UN-KING’, v. t. To deprive of royalty. Shak, 
UN-KING/LIKE, a. Unbecoming a king; not no- 
UN-KING’LY, ble. Milner. Shak. 
UN-KISS’/ED, * (-kist’,) a. Not kissed. Shak. 
UNK'LE. See Uncte. 

UN-KNELL’ED. (-neld’,) a. Untolled. Byron. 


UN-KNIGHT’LY, a. Unbecoming a knight. S:dney. 
UN-KNIT’, (-nit’ 3 v.t. To separate threads that are 
knit ; to diss; to loose work that is knit or pats 


2 Too Shak. 
UN-KNOT' nee ,)v.t. To free from knots ; to untie. 
UN-KNOT’ yp. Freed from knots ; untied. 
UN-KNOW’, (-no/,) v. t. To cease to know [Wot in 


use. 
ae That can not be known. Watts. 
UN-KNGW'ING, a. Not knowing; ignorant; with 
of . 


Unknowing of deceit. Pope. 
UN-KNOW’ING-LY, adv. Ignorantly , without knowl- 
edge or design. Addison. 
UN-KN OWN’, a. Not known. ‘The. author of the 

invention is unknown. 
2. Greater than is imagined. 
3. Not having had cohabitation. 
4. Not having communication. - Addison. 
UN-LA’BOR-ED, c. Not produced by labor; as, un- 
labored harve’ 1s. Dry en. 
2 Not cultivated by labor ; not tilled. Blackmore. 
3. Spontanecus ; voluntary ; 3 that offers without 
effort ; natural. 
And from the theme unlabored beauties rise, Ticket. 


4. Easy ; natural ; not stiff; as, an inate style. 


bis <r ert a. Not laborious ; not digicuie to 
Milton. 
UN-LA-BO'RI-OUS-LY, adv. Without labor. 
UN-LACE’,v.t. To loose from lacing or fastening by 
a cord or strings passed through loops and holes ; as, 
to unlace a helmet or a garment 
2, To loose a weman’s dress. 
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Shak. 
4, In sea language, to loose and take off a bonnet 
from a sail, or to cast off any lacing in any part of 
the rigging of a vessel. Totten. 
UN-LAC’ ED, (-laste’,) pp. “.oosed from lacing; un- 
fastened. 

UN-LAC’ING, ppr. Loosing from lacing or fastening. 
UN-LACK’EY-ED, (lak/id,) a Unattended by a 
lackey. Cowper. 
UN-LADE’, v.t. To unload; to take out the cargo 

of; as, to unlade a ship. 
2. To unload; to remove, as a load or burden. 


Acts xxi, 
UN-LAD/EN, pp. of Lape. Unloaded. 
UN-LAD/ING, ppr. Removing the cargo from a ship. 
UN- LA/DY-LIKB, a. Not ladylike. 
UN-LAID’, a. N at placed ; not fixed. Hooker. 
2. Not allayed ; not pacified ; not suppressed. 
Juilton. 
B. Jonson. 
Not lamented ; whose loss is 


3. Not laid out, as a corpse. 
UN-LA-MENT’ED, a. 

not deplored. 
Thus unlamented pase the proud away. 


UN-LANCH’ED, a. Not lanched. 
UN-LAP’, v. t. To unfold. 

UN-LAP PED, (-lapt’, pp. Unfolding. 
UN-LAP’PING, ppr. Unfolding. 

UN-LARD’ED, a. Not intermixed or inserted for im- 
provement. Chesterfield. 
UN- hart v. i To open or loose by lifting the 

Jatch 
UN-LATCH/ING, pDpr. 
the latch. 
UN-LAUNCH’ED, (-ldnecht’,) a. Not launched. 
UN-LAU!REL- ED, a Not crowned with laurel ; 
honored. 
UN-LAV'ISH, @ Not lavish; 
wasteful. 
UN-LAV'ISH-ED, (-lav/isht,) a. Not lavished; not 
spent wastefully, 
UN-LAW’, v. t. To deprive of the authority of law. 


Pope. 


Opening or loosing by lifting 


not 
Byron. 
not profuse; nit 


Milton. 
UN-LAW'FUL, a. Not lawful; contrary to law; 
illegal ; not permitted by law. Dryden. 


Unlarful assembly ; in law, the meeting of three or 
More persons with intent mutually to assist each 
other in the execution of some enterprise of a private 


nature with furce and violence. Bouvier, 
UN-LAW'FUL-LY, adv. In violation of law or right ; 
illegally. Taylor. 


2. Illegitimately ; not in wedlock ; as, a child un- 
lawfully born. Addison. 
UN-LAW’FUL-NESS, 2.  Illegajity ; contrariety to 
law. South. 

2. Megitimacy. 
UN-LAW'LIKE, a. Not lawlike. 
UN- LEACH'ED, (-leecht’,) a. Not leached ; as, un- 
leached ashes. 
UN-LEARN’, (-lern’,) v. t To forget or lose what 
has been learned. it is most important to us all to 
unlearn the errors of our early education. 


I had learned nothing right; I had to unlearn every thing. 


Luther in Milner. 
Use ARN’ED, (pp. and a. un-lern/- 
ed,) pp. Forgotten. 
2. a. Not learned; ignorant; illiterate; not in- 
structed. yden. 
3. Not gained by study ; not known. Milton. 
4. Not suitable to a learned man; as, unlearned 
verses. Shak. 
UN-LEARN’/ED-LY, adv. Ignorantly. Brown, 
UN-LEARN/ED-NESS, 2. Want of learning ; illiter- 
ateness. Sylvester. 
UN-LEARN/ING, ppr. Forgetting»what one has 
learned. 
UN-LEA V’/EN-ED, (-lev/nd,) a. Not i aga: not 
raised hy Jeaven barm, or yeast, Ezod. xii. 
UN-LE€/TUR-ED, a. Not taught by lecture. Young. 
UN-LED’, a. Not led or conducted. 
UN-LEIS/UR-ED, (-leezh’urd or slezh'urd,) a. Not 
having leisure. [Not in use.] Milton. 
UN-LENT’, a. Not lent. 
UN-LESS’, cenj. [Sax. onlesan, to loose or release.] 
Except; that is, remove or dismiss the fact or 
‘ thing stated in the sergence or clause which follows, 
** We can not thrive unless we are industrious and 
frugal.” The sense will be more obvious with the 
clauses of the sentence inverted. Unless [remove 
this fact, suppose it not to exist] we are industrious 
and frugal, we can not thrive. Unless, then, answers 
fora negation. If we are not industrious, we can 
not thrive. ie 
UN-LESS’EN-ED, a. Not diminished. 
UN-LES’SON-ED, a. Not taught; not instructed. 
Shak, 


UN-LET’TER-ED, 4. Unlearned; untaught; igno- 
GER. 


rant. 
UN-LET’TER-ED-NESS, x. Want of learning. 
Waterhouse. 
UN-LEV’EL-ED, a. Not leveled ; not laid on : 
Ticke 
UN-LI-BID’IN-OUS, a. Not libidinous; not lustful. 
Milton. 


pron. un-lernd’, 


UN-Li/CENS-ED, (-li’sen-t,) a. Not licensed; not 
having permission by authority; as, an unlicensed 
jiunkeeper, 

The venling of ardent spirits, in places licensed or unlicensed, 
$4 tremendous evil. . Beecher, 

UN-LICK’ ED, (-hkt’,) a gShapeless ; not formed to 
smoothuess , as, an unlickéd bear whelp. Shak, 

UN-LIGHT’ED, a. Not lighted ; not illuminated. 

Prior. 
2. Not kindled or set on fire. 

UN-LIGH'I’SOME, (7ite’sum,) a. Dark; loo 
wantiag light. Muton, 
UN-LIKE’, a. Dissimilat; having no resemblance. 
Never were two men more unlike, The cases are 

entirely unlike, 


2. Iinprobable , unlikely. Bacon. 
UN-LIKE’LI-HOOD, j x. Improbability. 
UN-LIK B/LI-NESS South, Locke. 


UN-LIKE’LY, a. mprobabie ; such as can not be 
reasonably expected , as, an unlikely event The 
thing you mention 1s very unlikely, 

2. Not promising success, He employs very un- | 
likely cans to effect h's object. 

UN -LIKE’LY, adv, Improbably. Addison, 

UN-LIKE’/NESS, 2. Want of resemblance ; dissimil- 


itude. Dryden. 
UN-LIM'BER, a. Not limber; not flexible; not 
yielding. 


UN-LIM’BER, v.t. In military language, to take off 
the limbers , as, to undember the guns, 
UN-LIM’BER-ED, pp. Freed from the limbers. 
UN-LIM’BER-ING, ppr. Taking off the hmbers. 
UN-LIM’IT-A-BLE, a. Admitting no limits; bound- 


We now use ILLiMiTaBLe.] [less. 
UN-LIM/IT-ED, a. Not Jimited ; having no bounds , 
boundless, Boyle. 


2. Undefined ; indefinite ; not bounded by proper 
exceptions ; as, unlimited terms, 

3. Unconfined ; not restrained. 

Aacribe not to God such an unlimited exercise of mercy as may 

destroy his justice, gers. 

Unlimited problem, is one which is capable of an 

infinite number of solutions. Cyc. 
UN-LIM'IT-ED-LY, adv. Without bounds. 

; Decay of Piety. 
UN-LIM'IT-ED-NESS, nv. The state of being bound- 
less, or of being undefined. Johnson. 
UN-LIN‘E-AL, a. Not in a line ; not coming in the 
order of succession. Shak. 
UN-LINK’, v. t. To separate links; to loose; to un- 
fasten ; to untwist. Shak. 
UN-LIQ/UI-DA -TED, (-lik’we-da-ted,) a. Not liqui- 

dated ; not settled; not having the exact amount 

ascertained ; as, an unliquidated debt; unliquidated 
accounts, Hamilton, 
2. Unpaid; unadjusted, Wheaton, 

UN-LIQ’/UL-FI-ED, (-lik’we-fide,) a. Unmcetted ; not 
dissolved. Addison. 

UN-LIQ’UOR-ED, (-lik/urd,) a. Not moistened ; nod 

smeared with liquor ; not filled with liquor. 

Bp. Hall, Milton 

UN-LIS’/TEN-ING, a. Not listening; not hearing; 


not regarding. Thomson. 
UN-LIVE’LI-NESS, n. Want of life; dullness. 
UN-LIVE/LY, a. Not lively; dull. Milton. 


UN-LOAD’, v. t. To take the Joad from ; to discharge 
of a load or cargo; as, to unload a ship; to unload a 
cart. 

2, To disburden ; as, to unload a beast. 

3. To disburden ; to relieve from any thing oner- 
ous or troublesome. Shak. 
UN-LGAD/‘ED, pp. Freed from a oad or cargo; dia« 

burdened. 

UN-LOAD/ING, ppr. Freeing from a Joad or cargo ;. 
disburdening ; relieving of a burden. 

UN-LO/€A-TED, a. Not placed; not fixed in a 

lace, 

r 2. In America, unlocated Jands are such new or 
wild lands as have not been surveyed, appropriated, 
or designated by marks, limits, or boundaries, to 
some individual, company, or corporation. 

UN-LOCK’, v. t. To unfasten what is locked; as, to 
unlock a door or a chest. 

2. To open, in general ; to lay open. 
Unlock your springs, and open all your shades, 

UN-LOCK’ED, (-lokt’,) pp. Opened. 

2. a. Not locked ; not made fast. 
Unlooked for ; not expected ; not foreseen. Bacon. 

UN-LOOSE’, (un-loos’,) v. 4 To loose. 

Shak. John i. 27, 
[This word is unnecessary, the idea being ex- 
pressed by Looss.] 

UN-LOOSE/, (un-loos’,) v. i. To fall in pieces; to. 
lose all connection or union. [See above.] Collier. 

UN-L6S/A-BLE, a. That can not be lost. [Woz in 


Pope. 


use. ‘oyle, 
UN-LOV’ED, (-Invd’,) a, Not loved. Sidn 
UN-LOVE/LI-NESS, n. Want of loveliness; una- 


putienem 5 want of the qualities nbc * sore 
ney. 
UN-LOVE’LY, (Juv‘le;) a. Not lovely; not amis- 
ble ; destitute of the qualities which attract love, or 
possessing qualities that excite dislike. 
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UN-LOV'ING, a. Not loving; not fond. Shak. 
UN-LOV'ING-LY, adv. In an unloving manner. 
UN-LO’BRI-€A-T "ED, a. Not lubricated. 
UN-LUCK’I-LY, adv. Unfortunately; by ill fortune. 


' Addixon. 
UN-LUCK'I-NESS, x. Unfortunateness ; ill fortune. 
2. Mischievousness. [Addison. 


UN-LUCK’Y, a. Unfortunate; not successful; as, 
an unlucky man. 

2. Unfortunate; not resulting im success ; as, an 
unlucky adventure ; an unlucky throw of dice; an 
unlucky game. 

[This word is usually applied to incidents in which 
success depends on single events, to gamnes of haz- 
ard, &c., rather than to things which depend ona 
long series of events, or on the ordinary course of 
providence. Hence we say, a man is unlucky in 
play or in a lottery ; but not that a farmer is unlucky 
in his husbandry, or a comniander unlucky in the re- 
sult of a campaign.] 

3. Unhappy ; miserable; subject to frequent mis- 
fortunes. Spenser. 

4, Slightly mischievous ; mischievously waggish ; 
as, ay unlucky boy ; an unlucky wag. 

5. Ill-omened ; inauspicious 


Haunt me not with that unlucky face. Dryden. 
UN.LUS'TROUS, a. Wanting luster; not shining. 
hak. 


UN-LUS’TROUS-LY, adv. With want of luster, 
UN-LUST’Y, a. Not lusty ; not stant; weak. 
UN-LOTE’, r. t. To separate things cemented or 
luted ; to take the Inte or clay from. 
UN-LOUT’ED, pp. Separated, as luted vessels. 
UN-LOT’ING, ppr. Separating, as luted vessels 
UN-LUX- URE OUS, a. - Not luxurious. 
UN-MAD'DEN-ED, a. Not maddened. 
UN-MADE’, pp. Deprived of its furm or qualities, 
Woodward, 
2. a. Not made; not yet formed. Spenser. 
3. Omitted to be made. Blaci.more. 
UN-MAG-NET‘I€, a. Not having magnetic propcr- 
ties. Cacallo. 
UN-MAID'EN-LY, a. Not becoming a maiden. Hall, 
UN-MAIM’/ED, a. Not maimed; not disabled in any 


limb; suund; entire, Pope. 
UN-MAIN-TAIN'A-BLE, a. That can not be main- 
tained or supported. Story. 


UN-MAK’'A-BLE, a. Not possible to be made. 
ths used. Grew. 
N-MAKE’, v. t. To destroy the form and qualities 

which constitute a thing what it is. 
God does not make or unmake things to try experiments. 
Burnet. 
2. To deprive of qualities before possessed. 
‘UN-MAK/ING, ppr. Destroying the peculiar proper- 
ties cf a thing. 
N-MA-LI'CIOUS, (eka a. Not malicious. 
UNX-WAL-LE-A-BIL/I-TY, x. The quality or state of 
being unmalleahle. 


UN-MAL/LE-A-BLE, a. Not malleable ; not capable of 
being hamuinered intoa plate, or of being extended by 
beating. 

UN-MAN’', v. t. To deprive of the constitutional 
qualities of a hnman being, as reason, &c. South. 

2. To deprive of men; as, to unman a ship. 

3. To emasculate ; to deprive of virility. 

4. To deprive of the courage and fortitude of ao 
man; to break or reduce into irresolution ; to dis- 
shearten : Ws deject. Dryden. Pope. 

5. To dispeople 5 as, towns unmanned. Goldsmith. 

UN-MAN’AGE-A-BLE, a. Not manageable ; not ea- 
sily restrained, governed, or directed ; not controll- 
able. 

2. Not easily wielded. Locke. 

UN-MAN'AGE-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be man- 
ageable, 

UN-MAN’A-GED, a, 


[Lit- 


Not broken by horsemanship. 
Taylor, 
2. Not tutored ; not educated. Felton. 
UN-MAN'LIKE, ) a. Not becoming a human boing. 


JUN-MAN'LY, lier. 
2. Unsuitable to a man ; effeminate. 
Unmanly warmth and tenderness of love. Addison, 


3. Not worthy of a noble mind; 

ungenerous ; cowardly. 
“UN-MAN'LI-NESS, a. 
UN-MAN/NED, pp. 

man. 
UN-MAN’NER-ED, a. Uncivil; rude. B. Jonson, 
UN-MAN’NER-LL-NESS, n. Want of good man- 

neps ; breach of civility ; rudeness of behavior. 


Locke. 
UN-MAN/NER-LY, a. I-bred; not having good 
manners; rude in behavior; as, an unmannerly 
youth. 
2. Not according to good manners; as, an unman- 
nerly jest, poi 
UN-MAN'NER-LY, adv. Uncivilly. 
UN-MAN'NING, ppr. Depriving of the ea or 
qualities of a man. 
Rees a, Not covered or furnished with @ 
mantle. 


ee 


ignoble ; base ; 


State of being unmanly. 
Deprived of the qualities of a 


UNM 


™ 


UN-MAN-U-FPA€/TUR-ED, a. Not manufactured ; 
not wrought into the proper form for use. 


UNM 


UN-MEN'A-CING, a. Not threatening. 
UN-MEN!A-CING-LY, adv. Without menacing. 


UN-MA-N OR/ED, a. Not manured ; not enriched by UN-MEN/TION-A-BLE, a. Not to be mentioned. 


manure. 
2. Uncultivated. Spenser. 
VEE (-markt’,) a. Not-marked ; having no 
mark. 
2. Unobserved ; not regarded ; undistinguished. 
Pope. 
UN-MAR/RED, a. Not marred; not injured; not 
spoiled ; not obstructed. 

UN-MAR’/RI-A-BLE, a. Not marriageable, ae 
used. Milton. 
UN-MAR/RIAGE-A-BLE, (-mar'rij-a-bl,) a, Not fit 

to be married. 
UN-MAR/RLAGE-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or con- 
dition of nut being fit to be married. 
UN-MAR/RI-ED, (-mar’rid,) a. Not married ; having 
no husband or no wife. Bacon. 
UN-MAR’RY, v. t. To divorce. Milton. 
UN-MAR’SHAL-ED, @ Not disposed or arranged 
in due order, 

UN-MAS/€U-LATE, »v. t. To emasculate. Fuller. 
UN-MAS’€U-LINE, (-lin,) a. Not masculine or man- 
ly ; feeble ; effeminate. Milton. 
UN-MAS’€U-LINE-LY, In an unmasculine 

manner. 
UN-MASK’, v. t. To strip of a mask or of any dis- 
guise ; to lay open what is concealed. Roscommon, 
UN-MASK’, v.i. To put off a mask. 
UN- MASK’ED, (-maskt',) pp. Stripped of a mask or 
disguise. 
2. a. Open; exposed to view. 
UN-MASK'ING, por. 
guise, 


UN- MAS/TER-A-BLE, a. 


adv. 


Dryden. * 
Stripping off a mask or dis- 


That can not be mastered 


or subdued. [Wot in use.] Brown. 
UN-MAS’'TER-ED, a. Not subdued; not conquered. 
2. Not conquerable. 
He can not his unmastered grief sustain. Dryden. 


UN-MAS’TI-€A-BLE, a. 
chewed. 
UN-MATCH’A- BLE, a. 


Not capable of being 


That can not be matched ; 


that can not be equaled , unparalleled. Hooker. 
UN-MATCH’'ED, (-matcht’,) a. Matchless ; having 
no match or equal. Dryden. 


UN-MEAN'ING, a. Having no meaning or significa- 
tion ; as, unmeaning words, 
2. Not expressive ; not indicating intelligence ; as, 
an unmeaning face. 
There pride sits bluzoned on th’ unmeaning Lrow. Trumbull. 


UN-MEAN‘ING-LY, adv. Without significance. 
UN-MEAN'ING-NESS, n, Want of meaning. 
Dr. Campbell, 
UN-MEANT’, (un-ment’,) a. Not meant; not in- 
tended. Dryden. 
UN-MEAS’UR-A-BLE, (-mezh/ur-a-bl,) a. That can 
not bu measured ; unhounded ; boundless. Swift 
For this, ImmeasuRaBLe is generally used.] 
UN-MEAS’UR-A-BLY, adv. Beyond all measure. 
Howell, 
UN-MEAS/UR-ED, a. Not measured ; plentiful be- 
yond measure. Milton. 
2. Immenso; infinite ; as, unmeasured space. 
Blackmore. 
UN-ME-CHAN'I€-AL, a. Not mechanical ; not ac- 
cording to the laws or principles of mechanics. 
UN-ME-C€HAN’I€-AL-LY .adv. Not according to the 
laws of mechanics, 
UN-MECH’AN-IZ-ED, a. 
or skill. Paley. 
UN-MED/DLED WIFH; not meddled with; not 
touched ; not altered. Carew. 
UN-MED/DLING, a. Not meddling; not interfering 
with the concerns of others; not officious. 
Chesterfield. 
UN-MED/DLING.LY, adv. Without meddling. 
UN-MED/DLING-NESS, n. Forbearance of interpo- 
sition. eae in use] Hail, 
UN-MED'I-TA-TED,a. Not meditated ; not prepared 
by previous thought. Milton. 
UN-MEET’, a. Not ‘fit; not proper; not worthy or 


Not formed by design, art, 


suitable. Milton. Prior. 
UN-MEET'LY, adv. Not fitly; not properly; not 
suitably. Spenser. 
UN-MEET'NESS, 2. Unfitness; unsuitabléeness, 
Milton. 


UN- MEL/LOW-ED, a. Not mellowed; not fully 
matured. Shak. 
UN-ME-L O'DI-OUS, a. Not melodious; wanting 
melody ; harsh. Herbert. 

UN-M E-L6/DI-OUS-LY, adv. Without melody. 

UN-ME-LO/DI-OUS-NESS, n. State of being desti- 
tute of inelody. 

UN-MELT’ED, a. Undissolved ; not melted. 


Waller. 
2. Not softened. 
UN-MELT’ED-NESS, 2. State of being unmelted. 
UN-MEM’BER, v. t. To deprive of membership in a 
church. 
UN-MEM’BER-ED, pp. Deprived of membership. 
UN-MEN’A-CED, (-men/ast,) a, Not threatened. 
yr OT. 


Fe. Reo. 
2. nn. Asanoun,a garment not to be named. 
UN-NEN'TION-ED, a. Not mentioned ; not nained. 
Cl lurendon. 
UN-MER’€AN-TILE, (-til,) a. Not according to the 
customs and rules of cominerce. 
UN-MER'CE-NA-RY, a. Not mercenary ; not hired, 
UN-MER’CHANT- -A-BLE, a. Not merchantable ; 
not of a quality fit for the market. 
UN-MER’CI-FUL, a. Not merciful ; cruel ; Inhuman 
to such beings as are in one’s power ; not disprosec 
to spare or forgive Rogers, 
2. Unconscionable ; i exorbitant ; as, unmerciful de- 
mands, Pope. 
UN-MER/CI-FUL-LY, adv. Without mercy or ten- 
derness ; cruelly Addison. 
UN-MER'CL- FUL-N ESS, ». Want of mercy; want 
of tenderness and compassion toward those who are 
in one’s power; cruelty in the exercise of power or 
punishment. Taylor. 
UN-MER'IT-A-BLE, a. Having no merit or desert. 
Vot in use. Shak. 
UN-MER/IT-ED, a. Not merited ; not deserved ; obs 
tained without service or equivalent ; as, unmerite 
promotion, 
2. Not deserved; cruel; unjust; as, unmerited 
sufferings or injuries. 
UN-MER'‘IF ED-LY, adv. Not deservedly. 
UN-MER'IT-ED-NESS, n. State of being unmieniae 
Boyle, 
UN-MET’, a, Not met. B. Jonson, 
UN-ME-TAL/LI€, a. Not metallic; not having the 
properties of metal ; not belonging to metals. Encyc. 
UN-MET-A-PHYS‘I€ AL,*a. Not metaphysical ; not 
pertaining to metaphysics, 
UN-ME1TH/OD-I1Z.ED, a. Not methodized. 
H. Taylor. 


UN-MIGHT’Y, (-mite’-,) a. Not mighty ; not pow- 
erful. 

UN-MILD’,a. Not mild; harsh; severe ; fierce. 

UN-MILD/LY, adv. Not mildly ; harshly, 

UN- -MILD/NESS, n. Want of inildness: harshness, 


Milton, 
UN,MIL'I-TA-RY, a. Not according to military rules 
customs, 
UN-MILK’ED, (-milkt’,) a. Not milked. Pope. 


UN-MILL’ED, a. Not milled ; not indented or grained ; 
as, unmilled coin. 

UN-MIND’ED,a. Not minded ; not heeded. Ailton. 

UN-MIND/FUL, a. Not mindful; not heedful; not 
attentive ; regardless; as, wrmindful of Jaws; un- 
mindful of health or of duty. Milton. 

UN-MIND’FUU-LY, adc. Carelessly ; heedlessly. 

UN-MIN D’FUL- NESS, nm. Heedlessness; inatten- 
tion , carelessness, 

alate (-ming’gl,) v. & To separate. Se 


xed. 

UN- MINGLE-A-BLE, a, That can not we pete 
[Vot in use. Boyle. 
UN-MIN"'GLED, (-ming’gld,) a. Not mingled; not 
mixed ; pure. Pop ee 

2, Pure ; not vitiated or alioyed by foreign adinese 
ture: as, unmingled joy. 
UN-MIN- Is- TR'RI-AL, a. Not ministerial. 
UN-MIN-IS-TE’RJ- AL-LY, adv. Unsuitably to a 
minister. 
UN-MI-RA€’U-LOUS, a, Not miraculous, 
UN-MI-RA€’U-LOUS- 2LY, adv. Without a miracle, 
UN-MIR/Y, a. Not miry ; not muddy ; not foul "ie 
dirt. 
UN-MISS'ED, » (-mnlees Not missed ; not pemived 


to br gono or ost. Gray. 
UN-MIs-74K’A-BLE, a. That can not be mistaken, 
Little used, Cheyne. 
UN-MiS-TAK’EN, a. Not mistaken ; sure. 
Trumbull, 


UN-MIS-TRUST'ING, a, Not mistrusting; not sus- 
pecting , uNnsuspiclous, 

UN-MIT‘I-GA BLE, a. Not capable of being miti- 
gated, softened, or lessened. Sh 

UN-MIT'I-GA-TED, a, Not mitigatéli ; not lessened ; 
not softened in severity or harshness. Shak. 

UN-MIX’ED,} a. Not mixed; not mingled ; pure; 

UN-MIXT", unadulterated ; unvitiated by for- 
eign admixture. Bacon. 

2, Pure; unalloyed ; as, unmized pleasure. 

UN-MOAN‘ED, a. Not lamented. - Shak. 

UN-MOD'I-FI-A- BLE, a. That can not be modified 
or’ altered in form; that can not be reduced to a 
more acceptable or desired form. 

UN-MOD'I-FI-ED, (-fide,) a. Not modified; not 
altered in form ; not qualified in meaning. 

tee me DISH a. Not modish ; not according to cus- 


N_MOD'U-LA-TED, a, Not modulated. Shelly, 
N-MOIST’, a, Not moist; not humid; 2 


UN-MOIST’EN-ED, a, Not made moist or harmid. 
UN-MOLD’, im t. Tochange the form; to reduce 
UN-MOULD’, from any form. 
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UN-MOLD’ED, pp. Not changed in form. 
2. a. Not molded ; not shaped or formed. 


pe omadg ag & Not crumbling or wasting UN-NEEDFUL-LY, ido Not needfully. 


Wye Bryant. 
UN-MO-LEST’ED, a, Not molested ; not disturbed ; 
free from disturbance, Pope. 


UN-MON’‘EY-ED, (-mun’nid,) a. Not Asving money. 
UN-MO-NOP’O-LIZE, a, ‘To recover from being 
moncpolized. [Vot in use.] Milton, 


UN-MO-NOP’O-LIZ-ED, v. t. Not monopolized. 
UN-MOOR’,».t. In sea lenguage, to bring to the state 
of riding with a single anchor, after having bee 
moored by two or more cables. 
2. To loose from anchorage. Pak 
UN-MOOR’ED, pp. Loosed from anchorage, or 
brought to ride with a single anchor. 
UN-MOOR'ING, ppr. Loosing frum anchorage, or 
bring ging to ride with a single anchor. 
UN-MOR’AL-IZ-ED, a. Untutored by morality ; not 
conformed to good morals. Norris. 
UN-MORT’GAG-ED, (-mor’gajd,) a [See Mornr- 
cace.] Not mortgaged , not pledged: 
Addison. Dryden. 
UN-MOR’TI-FI-ED, a. Not mortified; not shamed 
2. Not subdued by sorrow ; as, unmortified sin. 
UN-MOFH’ER-LY, a. Not becoming a mother. 
UN-MOULD’. To ‘change the form. jee Unmotp.] 
UN-MOUNT'ED, a. Not mounted. Unmounted dra- 
goons such as have not horses. 
UN-MG RN’‘ED, a. Not lamented. Rogers. 
UN-MOV!A-BLE, fapeov!a BL) a. That can not be 


moved or shaken; firm ; fixed. Locke. 
Lamovasze is more enerally used. ] 
UN-MOV'A-BLY, adv. Unalterably. Ellis 


UN-MOV’'ED, (- -moovd’,) a. Not moved ; not trans 
ferred from one place to another. cke. 
2, Not changed in purpose ; unshaken ; Arts 


3. Not affected ; not having the passions exciiod a 


Not touched or impressed. Pope. 

4. Not altered by passion or emotion. Dryden. 
UN-MOV'ED-LY, ado. Without being moved. 

UN-MOV’ING, e. Having no motion. Cheyne. 


2. Not exciting emotion ; having no power to af- 

fect the passions. 

UN-MUF‘FLE, (-muf'fl,) v. & To take a covering 
from the face. Milton, 

2. To remove the mufiling of a drum. 
UN-MUF’FLED, pp. Uncovered. 
UN-MUF’FLING. p zpr. Removing a covering. 
UN-MUR’MUR-ED, a. Not murmured at. 

Beaum. & FT. 

UN-MUR/MUR-ING, a. Not murmuring; not com- 
plaining ; as, unmurmuring patience. 

UN-s0i MURING-LY, adv. Uncomplainingly. 
UN-MO’SIC€-AL, a. Not musical ; not harmonious or 
melodious, 

2. Harsh ; not aria) to the ear. B. Jonson. 
UN-MO'SI€-AL-LY, adv. Without harmony ; harsh- 
UN-MO’SING, a, Not musing. 1 
UN-M0’SING-LY, adv. In an unmusing manner. 
UN-MO/TI-LA-TED, a. Not mutilated ; not deprived 

of a member or part; entire. 

UN-MUZ’/ZLE, ». t. To toose froma muzzle. Shak, 

UN-MUZ’/ZLED, pp. Loosed from a muzzle. 

UN-NAM’ED, a. Not named; not mentioned. 

Mi 


UN-NA’TION-AL, (-na/shun- or 
national. 
UN-NA/TIVE, a, Not native; not natural; forced. 
Thomson. 
UN-NAT’U-RAL, «. Contrary to the laws of nature ; 
contrary to the natural feelings. L’ Estrange. 

2. Acting without the affections of our common 
nature ; ns, an unnatural father or son. 

3. Not in confurmity to nature; not agreeable to 
the real state cf persons or things ; ; not representing 
Nature ; as, affected and unnatural thoughts ; 3 unnat- 
ural ima ges er descriptions. 

vee gg U-RAL-IZE, v.t To divest of natural feel- 


oN AT’U-RAL-IZ-ED, pp. 
feelings. 
2. . Not naturaiized ; not made a citizen by au- 


thorit: 
UN-N ATU-RAL-LY, edv. In opposition to natural 
feelings and sentiments. Tillotson. 
UN-NAT'U-RAL-NESS, z. Contrariety to nature. 


Sidney. 
UN-NAV'I-GA-BLE, a. Not navigable. = 
But [sxavroascx is more generally used. ] 


-nash/un-,) a. Not 


Hales. 
Divested of natural 


harm. 
| UN-OB-NOX’IOUS-LY, ado. 


UNO 


wiper A eee Not needful; not wanted ; need- 
Milton. 


UN-NEIGH’BOR-LY, (-na/bor-le,) a. Not suitable to 
the duties of a neigh or ; not becoming ons liv- 
ing near each other ; nat “kind and friendly. 
UN-NEIGH’ BOR-LY, ado. Ina manner not suitable 
to a neighbor; ina manner contrary to the kindness 
and friendship which should subsist among neigh- 


bors. H y/ 
UN-NERV’/ATE, a. Notstrong; feeble. [Wot in use.] 
Broome. 
UN-NERVE’, (un-nerv’,) v.t To deprive of nerve, 
force, or strength ; to weaken; to enfeeble; as, to 
unnerve the arm. Addvson. 
-UN-NERV’ED, pp. Deprived of strength Shak, 
2. a. Weak ; feeble. 
UN-NERV'ING, ppre Depriving of strength. 
UN-NETH’, adv. Scarcely ; hardly. [ Obs., ‘Slee 
UN-N ETHES’, Unzatu.] Spenser. 
UN-NEO/TRAL, a. Not neutral; not uninterested. 
UN-NO’/BLE, a. Not noble; ignoble ; mean. Shak, 
UN- NOT’ED, a. Not noted ; not observed ; not heed- 
ed ; not regarded. . Pope. 
2. Not honored, 
UN-NO/TIC-ED, (-nd/tist,) a. Not observed ; not re- 
garded. 
2. Not treated with the usual marks of respect ; 
not kindly and hospitably entertained. 
UN-NO/TIC-ING, a Not taking notice. 
UN-NUM’BER-ED, a. Not numbered ; innumerable; 
indefinitely numerous. Prior. 
UN-NUR‘TUR-ED, a. Nvt nurtured ; not educated. 
UN-NU- TRU/TIOUS, (-trish/us,) a. Not affurding 
nourishment. 
UN-O-BEY’ED, (-o-bade’,) @ Not obeyed. Milton, 
UN-O- BEY/ING, a. Not yielding obedience. 
UN-OB-JE€T’ED, a. Not objected; not charged as a 
fault or error. Atterbury. 
UN-OB-JE€/TION-A-BLE, a. Not liable to objoc- 
tion ; that need not be condemned as faulty, false, 
or improper. Stephens. 
UN-OB-JE€/TION-A-BLY, ado. Ina manner not li- 
able to objection. 
UN-O-BLIG’/ED, a. Not obliged. 
UN-O-BLIG/ING, a Not belonging or disposed to 


oblige. 
UN-OB-LIT/ER-A-TED, a, Not obliterated or ef- 


faced. 
UN-OB-NOX'IOUS, a, Not liable; not exposed to 
Milton. 
In an unobnoxious 
manner. : 
UN-OB-SEDR’/ED, a. Not obscured ; not darkened. 
Milton. 


UN-OB-SE/QUI-OUS, a. 
vilely submissive. 

UN-O8-SE/QUI-OUS_LY, ado. 
missiveness. 

UN-OB-SE’QUI-OUS-NESS, 2. Want of servile sub- 
missiveness or compliance ; incompliance. 

UN-OB-SERV’A-BLE, c. That is not observable ; 
not discoverable. Boyle, 

UN-OB-SERV/ANCE, 2. Want of observation; in- 
attention ; regard!=esness, Whitlock. 

UN-OB-SERV’ANT, a. Not observant; not atten- 
tive ; heedless, Glanville. 

2. Not obseqnious, 

UN-OB-SERV’ANT-LY, adv. Not observantly. 
UN-OB-SERV'ED, a. Not observed; not noticed ; 
not seen ; not regarded ; not heeded. Bacon. 
UN-OB-8ERV’ED-LY, adv. Without being observed. 
UN-OB-SERV’ING, a. Not observing; inattentive ; 
heedless. den. 

UN-OB-SERV’ING-LY, adv. Inattentively. 
UN-OB-STRUET’ED, a. Not obstructed ; not filled 
with impediments; as, an unobstructed stream or 
channel. 
2. Not hindered ; not stopped. 
UN-OB-STRU€T’ED-LY, adv. 
structed. 
Ne STRUCT'IVE, c, 


UN NOB-STRUET" IVE-LY, ado. 


tion. 
UN-OB-STRU€ET’IVE-NESS, nz, 

obstructive. 
UN-OB-TAIN’A-BLE, a. That can not be obtained ; 

not within reach or power. 
UN-OB-TAIN’A-BLE-NESS, n. 


Not obsequious ; not ser- 


Not with servile sub- 


Blackmore, 
Without being ob- 


Not presenting any obsta- 
lackmore. 
Without obstruc- 


State of being not 


Btate of being un 


UN-NAV'I-G4-TED, a. Not navigated ; not passed bs egal a. Not obtained; not gained ; not 


over in ships or other vessela. 
UN-NEC’ES-SA-RI-LY, adv. Without necessity ; 
needlessly, Hooker. 
UN-N BOES-GA- RI-NESS, x, The state of being un- 
necessary ; needlessness. 
UN-NEC’ 3-SA-RY, a, Not womerst 3 needless ; 
not required by the circumstances of the case ; use- 
less ; a8, uznecessary labor or care ; waneceoeery: ‘rigor. 


UN-NE-CES/SI-TA-TED, a, Not required by acces: 
KS 
UN-NEED/ED, «. Not needed. 


Cook’s Voyages. 


obtainable. 

ac Hooker. 
UNOD-TRO'SIVE, a, Not obtrusive ; not forward ; 

modest Young, 
UN-OB-TRO/SIVE-LY, ado, Modestiy. 


UN-OB-TRO'SIVE-NESS, n. 
trusive. 

UN-OB’VI-OUS, a. Not obvio 
Ting to the view or the Renee ok 

UN-O€/€U-PI-ED, a. 
as, unoccupied land. 

2, Not engaged in business; being at leisure. The 

een is unoccupied 


State of being unob- 


not readily occur- 
ding, Boyle. 
Not occupied ; not possessed ; 


UNP 


3. Not employed or taken up ; as, time unoccupied. 
UN-OF-FEND/ED, a. Not offended; not having 
taken offense. 
UN-OF-FEND/ING, a. 
2. Not sinning ; "free from sin or fault. 
3. Harmless ; innocent. 
UN-OF-FENS/IVE, a. Not offensive; giving no of- 
fense ; harmless. 

id or thie, Inorrznsrvz is more generally used.] 
UN-OF'FER-ED, a. Not offered ; not proposed to ac- 
ceptance, Clarextion. 
UN.OF- FI/'CIAL, (-fish/al,) a. Not official ; not per- 

ee to office. 
ot proceeding from the proper officer or from 
due authority ; as, unofficial news or notice. 
UN-OF-FI''CIAL-LY, adv. Not officially ;- not in the 
course of official duty, The man was unofficially in- 
formed by the sheriff or commander. 
UN-OF-FI''/CIOUS, (-fish’us,) a. Not officlous; not 
forward or intermeddling. 
UN-OF-FI'/CIOUS-LY, adv. Not officiously. 
UN-OF- FI/'CIOUS-NESS, rn. The state of not being 


Not offending; not giving 
[offense. 


officious, 
UN-OFT’EN, Pret adv. Rarely. [Wot sae? 
UN-OIL/, v. t. To free from oil. Dryden. 


UN-OIL’ED, pp. Freed from oil. 
2. a. Not oiled; free from oil. 


UN-6/PEN-ED, (-3'pnd, ) a. Not opened; remaining 
fast, close, shut, or sealed. Chesterfield. 
UN-O/PEN-ING, a. Not opening. Pope. 


UN-OP'€R-A-TIVE, 
effect. 
¢ ut Inopgrative is generally used. | 

UN-O-PER/€U-LA-TED, a. aving no cover or 
operculum. 

UN-OP-P6S'ED, a. Not opposed; not tesisted; not 
meeting with any obsttuction ; as, an army or stream 
unopposed. Dryden. 

UN-OP-PRESS’ED, (op prest!,) a Not oppressed ; 
not unduly burdened. 

UN-OP-PRESS/IVE, a. , Not oppressive. 

UN-OR’DER-ED, a. Not ordered. 

Ue OR Ee La a. Not orderly ; disordered ; irreg- 
ular. 

Disorperty is more generally used.] Sanderson. 
UN-OR’DI-NA-RY, a. Not ordinary ; not conimon. 
Not in use.] Locke. 
UN-OR’GAN-IZ-ED, a. Not organized ;. not pene 
organic structure or-vessels for the preparation, se- 

eretion, and distribution of nourishment, &c. 
als are ‘unorganized bodies. 

[This word is in use, but Inoraanizep is also 
ene | 

UN-O-RI-ENT’AL, @. Not oriental. Byron. 

UN-O-RIG/IN-AL, a. Not original ; derived. 

2. Having no birth ; ungenerated. Milton. 

UN-O-RIG/IN-A-TED, a. Not originated; having no 
birth or creation. 


God is underived, unoriginated, and self-exlatent. Stephens, 


UN-OR-NA-MENT’AL, a. Not ornamental. West. 
UN-OR’/NA-MENT- ED, a. Not ornamented; not 
adorned ; plain. Coventry. 
UN-OR/THO-DOX, a. Not orthodox ; not holding the 

genuine doctrines of the Scriptures. Decay of Piety. 
UN-OR’/THO-DOX-LY, adv. Not orthodoxly. 
UN- O8-TEN-TA’TIOUS, a. Not ostentatious; not 
boastful ; not making show and parade ; modest. 
2. Not glaring ; not showy ; as, unostentaticus col- 


oring. 
UN- O&S-TEN-TA'TIOUS-LY, adv. Without show, 
parade, or ostentation. 
UN-OS-TEN-TA’TIOUS-NESS, », State of being 
free from ostentation. 
UN-OW’ED, (-dde’,) a. Not owed; not due. 
UN-OWN/ED, a. Not owned; having no known 
owner ; not claimed. 
2. Not avowed ; not acknowledged as one’s own; 
not admitted ag done by one’s self. 
UN-OX!/Y-DA-TED, 
UN-OX’Y- -DIZ-ED,’ a. 
UN-OX'Y-GEN-A-TED, 
UN-OX/Y-GEN-IZ-ED, 
UN-PA-CIF’I€, a. Not pacific ; not disposod to peace ; 
not of a peaceable disposition. Warton. 
UN-PA-CIF’I€-AL-LY, adv. Not pacifically. 
UN-PAC’I-FI-ED, (-pas’e-fide,) a. Not gi tick not 
appeased ; not calmed. Browne, 
UN-PACK’,v.t. To open, as things packed ; as, to 
unpack goods. 
2. To disburden. — used. ] Shak. 
UN-PACK’ED, (-pakt’;) pp. Opened, as goods, 
2.2. Not packed ; not collected by unlawful artl- 
fices: as, an unpacked jury. Hudibras, 
UN PACKI/ING, ppr. Opening, as a package. 
UN-PAID’, a. Not paid; not discharged ; as a debt, 


a. Not operative ; producing no 
South. 


et 


Not having oxygen in 
combination. 


JMilton, 
2. Not having received his due; as, unpaid work- 
mon. Pope, 


Unpaid fer: not paid for; taken on credit. 
UN-PAIN'ED, a. Not pained ; 3 suffering no vem 
Milton. 
UN-PAIN/FYL, a. Not painful; giving ro pain. 
: Locke, 
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UN-PAIN'FUL-LY, adv. Without pain. 
UN-PAINT’ED, a. Not painted. 
UN PAL’A-TA-BLE, a, Not palatable; disgusting to 
the taste. Collier. 
2. Not such as to be relished ; disagreeable ; as, an 
unpulatable law. den. 
UN-PAL’A-TA-BLY, adv. So as not to be relished. 
UN-PALL’ED, a. Not deadened. 
UN-PAN’O-PLI-ED, (-pan/o-plid,) @ Destitute of 
panoply or complete armor. Pollok. 
UN-PAR"A-DISE, v. t. To deprive of happiness like 
that of paradise ; to render unhappy. Youns. 
UN-PAR’A-GON-ED, a. Unequaled ; mamnatenee 


UN-PAR'AL-LEL-ED, e«. Having no parallel or 
equal; unequaled ; unmatched Addison 
The unparalleled perseverance of the armies of the United 
Staws, under every suifering and discouragement, wus litte 
short of a miracle. Washington. 
UN-PAR'’DON-A-BLE, a. Not to be forgiven ; that 
can not be pardoned or remitted ; as, an unpardona- 
ble sin. Rogers. 
UN-PAR'/DON-A-BLY, adv. Beyond forgiveness. 
Atterbury. 
UN-PAR/DON-ED, a. Not pardoned; not forgiven; 
as, unpardoned offenses. Rogers. 
2, Not having received a legal pardon. The con- 
vict returned unpardoned. 
UN-PAR'DON-ING, a. Not forgiving; not 
to pardon. 
UN-PAR-LIA-MENT’A-RI-LY, adv. Not according 
to the rules of parliament. 
UN-PA R-LIA-MENT’A-RLNESS, n. Contrariety to 
the rules, usages, or constitution of parliament. 
Clarendon. 
JIN-PAR-LIA-MENT’A-RY, a. Contrary to the usages 
or rules of proceeding in parliament. 
2. Contrary to the rules or usages of legislative 
bodies. 

UN-PART’ED, a. Not parted ; not divided ; not sep- 
arated. Prior. 
UN-PAR’TIAL, a. Not partial. [Wot én use.] [See 

IMPartTraL. 
UN-PAR’TIAL-LY, adv. [ioe 


used. 
UN-PAR-TIC’I-PA-TED, a. Not participated or shared. 
Allen. 
UN-PAR-TIC’I-PA-TING, a. Not participating. 
UN-PASS’ A-BLE, a. Not admitting persons to pass 5 
impassable ; as, unpassable roads, rivers, OF Mour- 
tains. 
rotates is more generally used. ] 
Not current; not received in common pay- 
ments ; as, unpassable notes or coins, 
[Instead of this, Uncurrent and Not Current 
are now used. 
UN-PAS'SION-ATE, )a. Calm; free from peas- 
UN-PAS/SION-A-TED, § sion ; impartial. 
[Instead of these words, DisrassionaTE is now 


used. 
UN.P AN/SION-ATE-LY, adv. Without passion ; 
calmly. K. Charles. 
Spr: this, DispassionateLy is now used. | 
UN-PAS’/SION-ED, a. Not excited by passion; calm. 
UN-PAS/TOR-AL, a, Not pastoral; not suitable to 
astoral manners. Warton. 
UN-PAT/ENT-ED, a. Not granted by patent. Cranch. 
UN-PATH’ED, (-pathd’,) ¢. Unmarked by passage ; 
not trodden. Shak. 
2. Not being beaten into a path; as, wnpathed 


snow. 

“UN-PA-THET’I€, a. Not pathetic; not adapted to 
move tlie passions or-excito emotion. Warton. 
UN-PA-THET’I€-AL-LY, adv. Without moving the 

UN PATRIOT ICN ye 
UN-PA-TRI-OT'TE.AL, ( ~ Not patriotic. 
UN-PA-TRI-OT'I€-AL-LY, adv. Not patriotically. 
UN-PAT’RON-YZ-ED, a. Not having a patron; not 
supported by friends, Johnson. 
UN-PAT’TERN-ED, a. 
Beaum. § Fi. 


UN-PAV’ED, a. Not paved; not covered with stone. 
UN-PAWN’ED, a. Not pawned ; not pledged. Pope. 
UN-PAY’,v.t. Towundo, [Notimuse.| — Shak. 

2. Not to pay or compensate. [JVot.used.] 
UN-PAY’ING, a. Neglecting payment. 
UN-PAY‘ING-LY, adv. Unprofitably. 
UN-PEACE’A-BLE, a. Not peaceablo; quarrelsome. 

Hammond, 
UN-PEACE’A-BLE-NESS, x. Unquietness ; gnarrel- 
someness. Parker. 
UN-PiACE’A-BLY, adv. Unquietly. 
UN-PEACE’FUJL, a. Not pacific or peaceful; un- 


disposed 
den. 


Fairly ; impartially. 


Daving no equal. 


quiet. 
UN-P# ACE’/FUL-LY, adv, Not peacefully. 
UN-PEACE/FUI-NESS, nr. Disquiet ; inquietude. 


UN-PED/I-GREED, a. Not distinguished by a pedi- 
gree. : Pollok. 
UN-PEG’, v. £ To loose from pegs ; to open. 
2. Te pull out the peg from. 
UN-PEG’/GED, pp. Loosed from pegs ; opened. 
Li, mt a Not pelted; not assailed with 
nes, 
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UN-PEN’, v. t To let out or suffer to escape by 
breaking a dam or opening a pen. 


If a man wnpens another's water. Blacketone. 


UN-PE’NAL, @. Not penal; not subject to a penalty, 
; Clarendon. 
UN-PEN’E-TRA-BLE, a. Not to be penetrated. 

But Imprnerrasiy is chiefly used.] 
UN-PEN’E-TRA-TED, a. Not entered or pierced 
UN-PEN’I-TENT, e. Not penitent. 

pee Imeenitent is the word now used.) 
UN-PEN’NED, pp. Unfastened ; let out. 
UN-PEN'NING, ppr. Suffering to escape ; unlocking. 
UN-PEN’SION-ED, a. Not pensioned ; nct rewarded 
bya en As, an unpensioned soldier. 
2. Not kept in pay; not held in dependence by a 
msion. Pope. 
UN-PEO’PLE, (-pé'pl,) ». t. To deprive of inhabit- 
ants; to depopulate ; to dispeople. Milton. Dryden. 
bhi eatieoregy (-pé’pld,) pp. Depopulated ; dispeo- 


pled. 
UN-PEO’PLING, (-pé’pling,) ppr. Depopulating. 
UN-PER-CEIV'A SLE, a. Not to be perceived ; not 
perceptible. 
UN-PER-CEIV'A-BLY, adv. In a manner not to be 
perceived. 4 
UN-PER-CEIV’ED, a. Not perceived ; not heeded ; 
not observed ; not noticed. Miltun. 
UN-PER-CEIV/ED-LY, adv. So as not to be per- 
ceived. Boyle. 
UN-PER’FEET, a. Not perfect ; not complete. 
But the word now used is Imperrsct.) 
UN-PER’/FE€T-ED, @. Not perfected; not com- 


pleted. mmond, 

UN-PER/FE€T-NESS, n. Want of perfectness ; in- 
completeness, [ImrerrectNess and ImprRrection 
are now used.) 

UN-PER/FO-RA-TED, a, Not perforated ; not pene- 
trated by openings. 

UN-PER-FORM/‘ED, a. Not performed; not done ; 
not executed ; as, the business remains unperformed. 

2. Not fulfilled ; as, an unperformed promint. * 

‘aylor. 
UN-PER-FORM'ING, a. Not performing; not dis- 
charging its office. den. 
UN-PER/ISH-A-BLE, a, No? perishable ; not subject 
to decay. [The word now used is ImpERisHaBLe.] 
UN-PER/ISH-A-BLY, adv. Imperishably. 
UN-PER’ISH-ING, a. Not perishing; durehie. 
UN-PER/ISH-ING-LY, adv. Noi perishingly- - 
UN-PER/JUR-ED, a. Free from the crime of perjury. 
Ro 
UN-PER’MA-NENT, a. Nat permanent; nvt durable. 
UN-PER-MIT'TED, a, Not permitted. Southey. 
UN-PER-PLEX’, v. t. To free from basionco & 
onne. 
UN-PER-PLEX’ED, (-per-plekst’,) c. Not perplexed ; 
not harassed ; not embarrassed. 

2. Free from ad el or complication ; simple. 
UN-PER/SE-€U-TED, a. Free from pérsecuticn. 
UN-PER-SPIR/A-BLE, a. That can not be perspired, 

or emitted through the pores of the skin. Arbuthnot. 
UN-PER-SUAD’A-BLE, a. That can not be per- 

snadcd, or infiuenced by motives urged. Sidney. 
UN-PER-TURB’ED, a. Noi disturbed. Scott. 
UN-PE-ROS’ED, a. Not read. 

UN-PER-VERT’ED, a. Not perverted ; not wrested 
or turned to a wrong sense or use. 
UN-PET’RI-FI-ED, (-pet/re-fide,) a. 

not converted into stone. 
UN-PHIL-AN-THROP'I€, a. Not philanthropic. 
UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'I€, a. Not according to the 
UN-PHiL-O-SOPH'I€-AL, § rules or principles of 

sound philosophy; contrary to epoca 3 or right 


reason, On. 
UN-PHIL-O-SOPH'I€-AL-LY, ad». 


Not petrified ; 


In a manner 
contrary to the principies of sound philosophy or 
right reason. South. 
UN-PHIL-O-SOPH/I€-AL-NESS, x». Incongruity 
with philosophy. Norris. 
UN-PHI-LOS’O-PHIZF, v. f. Fo degrade from the 
character of a philosopher. Pope. 
UN-PHI-LOS/O-PHIZ-ED, pp. or a. Degraded from 

the rank of a philosopher. 

2. Not sophisticated or perverted by philosophy ; 
as, unphilosophized revelation. Good. 
UN-PHRE-NO-LOG/I€-AL, « Not pertaining to 

phrenology. 

UN-PHYS/ICK-ED, (-fiz’ikt,) a. Not influenced by 
medicine; not physicked. [Wot wsed.] Howell. 
UN-PI€-TUR-ESQUE’, (-esk’,) a. Not picturesque, 

UN-PIERCE’A-BLE, a. That can not be plereed, 
uthey. 
UN-PIERC’ED, jvecmt 3) a. Not penetrated. Gay. 
UN-PIL/LAR-ED, a. Deprived of pillars; as, an un- 
pillared temple. > ope. 
UN-PIL’/LOW-ED, 4. Having no pillow ; having the 
head not supported. Milton. 
‘UN-PY’LOT-ED, a, Not steered by a pilot. 
UN PIN’, ov. t. "To loose from pins ; to unfasten what 
is held together by pins; as, to uzpin a frock ; to un- 
in the frame of a building. 
UN-PINK’ED, (-pinkt’,) ¢, Not pinked ; not marked 
or set with eyelet holes, - Shak. 


rs 
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UN-PIN'NED, pp. Loosed from pins. = 

UN-PIN‘NING, ppr. Unfastening what is held to» 
gether hy pins. 

UN-PIT'I-A-BLY, adv. So as not to be pitied. 

UN-PIT’I-ED, (-pit’id,) a. Not pitied; not compas 
sionated , not regarded with sympathetic sorrow. 

Dryden. Pope. 
UN-PIT’I-FUL, a. Having no pity; not merciful. 
Davies. 


- 


2. Not exciting pity. 
UN-PITI-FUL-LY, adv. Unmercifully ; without 
Shak, - 


NPLY 
UN-PIT’Y-ING, a. Having no pity ; showing no com 


passion. .. Granville, 
UN-PLA’/€A-BLE, a. Not to be appeased. 
Impiacasze is the word now used.] 
UN-PLA/CED, (-plaste’,) a. Having no office or eme 
ployment under the government. de 
2. Undetermined as to place; as,unplactd kings, 
whose position in the series of Egyptian kings is un- 
determined. Glddon. 
UN-PLAGU’ ED, (-plagd’,) a. Not plaguéd; not har- 
assed ; not tormented. Shak. 
UN-PLANT’ED, a. Not planted; of “reese 


growth, 
UN-PLAS’TER-ED, a. Not plastered. 
UN-PLAUS’I-BLE, a. Not plausible; not having @ 
fair appearance ; as, arguments not unplausibie. 


ton. 
UN-PLAUS-I-BLY, adv. Not with a fair ere 
Swi 
VALERA URES a Not approving; not applaud- 
ng. 
UN-PLEAD’A-BLE, a. That can not be pleaded. 
South, 


UN-PLEAS’ANT, (un-plez/ant,) a. Not pleasant; 
not affording pleasure ; disdgreeable. joker. 
UN-PLEAS’ANT-LY, (un-plez/ant-ly,) adv. In a 
manner not pleasing; uneasily, Pope. 
UN-PLEAS/ANT-NESS, (un-plez’ant-ness,) x. _ Dis- 
agreeableness ; the state or quality of not giving 
leasure. Hooker. 

UN-PLEAS’ED, a. Not pleased ; displeased. 


UN-PLEAS/ING, a. Offensive ; disgusting. 
Milton. 


UN-PLEAS’ING-LY, ado. Ina manner to fisplease. 
UN-PLEAS/ING-NESS, n Want of a te 


please. 
UN-PLEAS/UR-A-BLE, a. Not pleasurable. 


UN-PLEDG’ED, a. Not pledged ; not mortgaged. 
UN-PLYA-BLE, a. Not pliable ; not easily bent. 
UN-PLI’A-BLY, adv. In an unpliable manner. 
UN-PLI’ANT, a. Not pliant ; not easily bent ; stiff. 
Wottor. 
2. Not readily yielding the will ; not compliant. 

UNEL ANT , adv. Not pliantly ; stiffly. 

N- W/ED ‘ 
UN-PLOUGH-ED, i a. Not plowed. Mortimer. 
UN-PLUMB’, (-plum’,) a Not perpomiicn es 


UN-PLOME’,v.t. To strip of plumes os feathers ; to 
de. Glanvil 


degrade. ile. 
UN-PLUM’ED, pp. ora. Deprived of plumes; desti- 
tute of plumes. 
UN-PLUN’DER-ED, a. Not plundered or stripped. 
UN-PO-ET'I€, a. Not poetical; not having the 
UN-PO-ET’I€-AL, beauties of verse. 
2. Not becoming 2 poet. Corbet. 
UN-PO-ET’I€-AL-LY, adv. Fn a manner not com 
porting with tho nature of poetry. 
2. In a manner unbecoming a pcet. 
UN-POINT’ED, a. Having no point or sting. 
B. Jonson, 
2. Not having marks by which to distinguish sen- 
tences, members, and clauses in writing. 
3. Not having the vowel points or marks; as, an 
unpointed manuscript in Hebrew or Arabic, 


4 . Stuart. 
UN-POIS’ED, (-poizd’,) a. Not poised ; not balanced. 
UN-POIS’ON, v. t. To remove or expel poison. 
UN-PG/LAR-IZ-ED, a, Not polarized; not having 


polarity. 
UN: POL/I-CI-ED, (-pol/e-sid,) e. Not having civil 
polity, or a regular form of government. 
UN-POL/ISH-ED, (-pol'isht,) a, Not polished; not 
made smooth or bright by attrition. Stillingfleet, 
2. Not refined in manners; uncivilized; rude 
plain. - 
UN-PO-LITE’, g. Not refined in manners; not ele 


gant. 
2. Not civil; not courteous; rude. [See Imro- 


LITE, 
UNPOLITE/LY, edv. In an uncivil or rude man- 


ner. 
UN-PO-LITE'NESS, 2. Want of refinement in man- 


ners ; rudeness, 
2. Incivility ; want of courtesy. F 
UN-POL'I-TI€, a. Impolitic. [The latter is used} 
UN-POLL’/ED, a. Not registered as a voter. 

2, Unplundered ; not stripped. Fanskaw. . 


UNP 


UNP 


UN-POL-LOT’ED, a. Not polluted; not defiled ; not ,UN-PRINCE’, (un prins’,) vt. To deprive of princi- 


de 
UNPOP’U-LAR, e« Not popular; not having the 


Y, adv. Not popularly. 
UN-PORT’ A-BLE, a. Not tobe carried. Ralegh. 
UN-POR’/TION-ED, a. Not endowed or furnished with 
a portion or fortune ; as, an unportioned daughter. 
UN-PORT’U-OUs, a. Hav ing no ports. Burke. 
UN-POS-SESS’ ED, (-pos-sest’,) a. Not possessed ; 
not held ; not occupied. Jifilton. 
UN-POS-SESS'ING, a. Having no possessions. Shak. 
UN-POS'SI-BLE, a. Not possible. [ Obs.] 

The word now used is Imposs1BLe. } 
UN-PO’TA-BLE, a. Not drinkable. 
UN-POW!'DER,ED, a. Not sprinkled with powder. 
UN-PRAC/TLCA-BLE, a. Not feasible; that can 

not he performed. 

The word iow used is Imrracticasye.] . 
UN-PRASG/TIC-ED, (-prak’tist,) a. Not having been 

taught by practice ; not skilled ; not having experi- 
ence; raw ; anskillful. Shak. 
2, Not known ; not familiar by use. [JVot used.] 
Prior. 
UN-PRAIS’ED, (-prazd’,) a. Not praised ; not cele- 
brated. Milton. Dryden. 
UN-PREACHI/ING, a. Not preaching ; as, unpreach- 
ing prelates. : H. More. 
UN-PRE-CA’RI-OUS, a, Not dependent on another 3 
not uncertain. Blackmore. 
UN-PRE-CED/ED, a. Not preceded. 
UN-PREC’E-DENT-ED, a. Having no precedent or 
example ; not preceded by a like case; not having 
the authority of prior example. Swi 
UN-PREUC’E-DENT-ED-LY, adv. Without precedent. 
UN-PRE-CiLSE’, cz. Not precise; not exact. Wartén. 
UN-PRE-DES'TIN-ED, a, Not previously determined 
or destined. Milton. 
UN-PRE-DICT’, v.t. To retract prediction. Wilton. 
UN-PRE-FER/RED, (-ferd’,) 2. Not preferred ; not 
advanced. Collier. 
UN-PREG’NANT, a. Not pregnant. 

2. Not prolific ; not quick of wit. Shak. 
UN-PRE-JU'DI-CATE, a. Not prepossessed by settled 
opinions, [Little used.) : Taylor. 
UN-PREJ'U-DIC-ED, (-pred’ju-dist,) a. Not preju- 
diced , free from undue bias or prepossession ; not 
preoccupied by opinion , impartial; as, an wnpreju- 

diced mind. ddison. 
2. Not warped by prejudice; as, an unprejudices 


aor 
UN-PREJ’U-DIC-ED-NESS, x. State of being un- 
rejudiced. Clarke. 
UN-PRE-LAT'I€-AL, a. Unsuitable to a prelate. 
Clarendon. 
UN-PRE-LAT’I€-AL-LY, ado. Unlike or unsuitably 
to a prelate. 


UN-PRE-MED‘I-TATE, | 
UN-PRE-MED’I-TA-TED, 
mind. 
2. Not previously purposed or intended ; not done 


a, design. 
WN-PRE-MED/I-TA-TED-LY, ado. Without pre- 
med itation. 

UN-PRE-O' CU-PI-ED, a. Not preoccupied. 
UN-PRE-PAR/ED, a. Not prepared; not ready; not 
fitted or furnished by previous measures. Milton. 

2. Not prepared, by holiness of life, for the event 
of death and ah Py immortality. Roscommon. 
UN-PRE-PAR/ED-LY, adv. Without preparation. 
UN-PRE-PAR’ED-NESS, n. State of being unpre- 


jared. 
UN-PRE-POS-SESS’ ED, (-pos-sest’,) a. Not prepos- 
sessed ; not biased by previous opinions ; not partial. 
South. 
UN-PRE-POS-SESS/ING, a. Not having a winning 


appearance. 

UN PRE-SERV'A-BLE, a. That can not be pre- 
served. i 

UN-PRESS/ED, (-prest’,) a Not pressed. 


a. Not previously medi- 
tated or prepared in the 


Shak. Tickel, 
2. Not enforced. Clarendon. 
UN-PRE-SOM’ING, a. Not too confident or bold. 


UN-PRE-SUMPT’U-OUS, a. 


See Presumc.] Not 
presumptuous ; not rash; m 


est 5 submissive. 
- Cowper. 
UN-PRE-SUMPT’-OUS-LY, adv. Without pre- 
sumption. 
UII-PRE-TEND/‘ING, a, Not claiming distinction ; 
randest. ope. 
UN-PRE-TEND/ING-LY, adv. Without pretension. 
UN-PRE-VAIL/ING, a, Being of no force ; vain. 


UN-PREV'A-LENT, a. Not prevalent. 
UN-PRE-VENT’A-BLE, a. Not preventable. 
UN-PRE-VENT’ED, a, Not prevented ; not hindered, 


Shak, 

2. Nat led by any thin Obs.] Milton. 
UN-PRIEST", © t. To Rapiive ind orders of a 

ilton. 


Sh 
uNPRIESTLY, « Unsuitable toa priest. Bale, 


ality or sovereignty. Swift. 
UN-PRINCE’LY, (un-prins/ly,) «@ Unbecoming a 
rince ; not resembling a prince. K. Charles. 


UN-PRIN/CI-PLED,a, Not having settled principles ; 
as, souls unprincipled in virtue. Milton. 
2. Having no good moral principles; destitute of 
virtue ; not restrained by conscience ; profligate. 
UN-PRIN’CI-PLED-NESS, nr. Want of principle. 
UN-PRINT’ED, a. Not printed, as a literary work. 


Pope. 
2. Not stamped with figures ; white; as, unprinted 
cotton. 
UN-PRIS! ON-ED, (-priz/rd,) a Set free from con- 


finement. Donne. 
UN-PRIV'I-LEG-ED, a_ Not privileged; not enjoy- 
ing a particular immunity. Jefferson. 


UN-PRIZ/A-BLE, ec. Not valued ; not of estimation. 
UN-PRIZ/ED, a. Not valued. Shak. 

UN-PRO-€LAIM’ED, a. Not proclaimed; not noti- 
fied by public declaration. Milton. 

UN-PRO-DU€/TIVE, a. Not productive ; barren 

Burke. 

2, More generally, not producing large crops; not 

making profitable returns for labor ; as, unproductive 


nd. 
3. Not profitable ; not eoduene profit or interest ; 
as capital ; as, unproductfve funds or stock. 
4. Not efficient ; not producing any effect. 
UN-PRO-DUC/TIVE-LY, adv. . Barrenly ; without 


4 


profit. 
UN-PRO-DU€/TIVE-NESS, n. The state of being 


unproductive, as land, stock, capital, labor, &c. 
UN-PRO-FAN‘ED, a. ‘Not profaned.; not violated. 
dene 


Dry 
UN-PRO-FESS’ ED, (-pro-fest’,) a. Not professed. 
UN-PRO-FES/SION-AL, (-fesh/un-al,) a. Not per- 
taining to one’s profession. Beddoes. 
2. Not belonging to a profession. 
UN-PRO-FES’SION-AL-LY, adv. 
professional practice. 
UN-PRO-FI’CIEN-CY, (-fish’en-se,) 2. 
proficiency or improvement. ‘ 
UN-PROF’IT-A-BLE, a. Bringing no profit; produc- 
ing ne gain beyond the labor, expenses, and interest 
of capital ; as, unprofitable land ; unprofitable stock ; 
ety employ nent. 

Producing no improvement or advantage 3 use- 
less ; serving no purpose; as, an unprofitaile life ; 
unprofitable study. Jub xv. 

Not useful to others. 

4, Misimproving talents; bringing no glory to 
God ; as, an unprofitable servant. Matt. xxv. 


In opposition to 


| UN-PRor’rT-A-DLE-NEss, n. The state of pro- 


ducing no profit or good ; uselessness ; inutility. 
Addison. 
UN-PROF'IT-A-BILY, adv. Without profit ; without 
clear gain ; as, capital wnprofitab/y employed. 

2. Without any good effect cr advantage ; to no 
good purpose. ddison. 
UN-PROF’IT-ED, c. Not having profit or gain. Shak. 

UN-PRO-GRESS‘IVE, 2, Not advancing. 

Pit og a dl 2 Gl e. Not prohibited ; not forbid ; 
aw ful. : 

UN-PRO-JE€T’ED, a. Not planned ; not projected. 

South, 

UN-PRO-LIF’I€, a. Not prolific; barren; not pro- 

ducing young or fruit. Hale, 
2. Not producing in abundance. 
UN-PROM’I-NENT, a. Not prominent. 
UN-PROM‘IS-ED, (-prom/ist,) a Not promised or 


engaged. 

UN-PROMIS-ING, a. Not promising; not affording 
a favorable prospect of success, of excellence, of 
profit, &c. ; as, an unpromising youth; an unprom- 
tsing season. 

UN-PROMPT’ED, c. Not prompted ; not dictated. 

2. Not excited or instigated. 

UN-PRO-NOUNCE’A-BL®%, (un-pro-nouns’a-bl,) a. 
That can not be pronounced. Walker. 

UN-PRO-NOUNC’ED, (-pro-nounst’,) a. Not pro- 
nounced ; not uttered. Milton. 

UN-PRO?P’, v. t. To remove a prop from; to deprive 
of support. 

UN-PROP’ER, a. Not fit-or proper. [Obs.] 

Improper is the word now used.] 

UN-PROP’ER-LY, adv. Unfitly. [Obs] [Bee In- 


PROPERLY. 
UN-PRO-PHET'IE, a. Not foreseeing or not 
UN-PRO-PHET’I€-AL, redicting future events. 
UN-PROPH’ET-LIKE, a. Not like a prophet. 
UN-PRO-PI/'TISUS, (-pish/us,) ¢ Not propitious ; 
not favorable ; not disposed to promote ; inauspicious. 


Pope. 
Bai Sek aia adv. Unfavorably nan 
ndly. 
UN-PRO-PI/'TIOUS-NESS, x. State or quality of 
‘being unpropitious. 
ee ee TION ABER, @ Wanting due pro- 
rtion. 
UN-PRO-POR/TION-A-BLY, aév. Not in due pro- 


portion. 
UN-PRO-POR’/TION-ATE, a. Wanting proportion ; 
disproportionete; unfit, 


Want of 
Hail. 


UNG 


Sa Se ee eee 
UN PRO-POR’TION-ED, a. Not proportioned ; not 
suitable. Shak. 

UN-PRO-POS ED, a. Not proposed ; not offered. 


Dryden. 
UN-PROP’PED, ¢Propt!,) a. Not propped ; not sup 
orted or upheld, Milton. 
UN-PROS’E-LY-TED, a. Not made a convert. 
: W. Scott. 
UN-PROS’PER-OUS, a. Not prosperous ; not attended 


with success ; unfertunate. Pope. 
UN-PROS/PER-OUS-LY, adv. Unsuccessfully ; un- 
fortunately. Taylor. 


UN-PROS/PER-OUS-NESS, n. Want of success: 
failure of the desired result. Hammond, ~ 
EE SMT ERUERD, a. Not prostituted ; not de- 
ased. : 
UN-PRO-TECT’ED, a. Not protected ; not defended. 
Hooker. 
2. Not countenanced ; not supported. 
UT Bes ED-bdy adv. Without being pro- 
ected. 
UN-PRO-TEET‘ING, ge. Not protecting ; not defeni- 


ing. 
UN PRO-TRA€T’ED, ¢. Not protracted ; not drawn 
out in length. 
ae dee t het (-proovd’,) a. Not proved ; not known 
yy trial. 
2. Not established as true by argument, demo: 
stration, or evidence. 
UN-PRO-VIDE’, v. t Tounfurnish ; to divest or strig 
of qualifications. Southern. 
UN-PRO-VID/ED, pp. Divested of qualifications.. 
2. a. Not provided ; u..curnished ; unsupplied. 


UN-PROV’I-DENT, a. Improvident. fobs.) 
UN-PRO-VI"'SION-ED, (-pro-vizh/und,) @ Not far 
nished with provisions. Pollok. 


UN-PRO-VOK/ED, (-pro-vakt’,) a Not provoked; 
not incited ; applied to persons. 

2. Not proceeding from provocation or just cause ; 
as, an unprovoked attack. Addison. 
UN-PRO-VOK/ING, « Giving no provocation o£ 
offense. Fleetwood. 
UN-PRO-VOK/ING-LY, ado, Without giving prove 


cation. 
UN-PRU-DEN'TIAL, a. Imprudent. [Wot used.] , 
Milton, 


UN-PRON/ED, «. Not pruned; not lopped. Shak. 
UN-PUB'LIE€, a. Not public; private; not generally 
seen or known. Taylor. 
UN-PUB’LISH-ED, (-pub‘lisht,) a. Not made public ; 
secret ; private. Shak. 

2. Not published ; as a manuscript or book. Pope. 
UN-PUN€’TU-AL, (-punkt/yu-al,) a, Not punctual 
nes Exact mers ae Pope. 

-PUN€-TU-AL'I-TY, 7 P 
UN-PUN€/TU-AL-NESS, { ™ Want of punctuality 
UN-PUN€'TU-AL-LY, advo. Not panctually. 
UN-PUN€’/TU-A-TED, a Not punctuated;’ not 

pointed, Bushy. 
UN-PUN/ISH-A-BLE, a. That may not be mu 


nished 
ilton 
UN-PUN’ISH-ED, (-pun/isht,) c, Not punished; suf- 
fered to pass without punishment or with impunity ; 
as, a thief unpunished ; an unpunished crime. Dryden. 
UN-PUN'ISH-ING, c. Not punishing. 
UN-PUR/CHAS-A-BLE, a. That can not eechonere 


dams. 
UN-PUR’CHAS-ED, (-pur’chast,) a. Not purchased ; 
not bought. Denkam. 
UN-PORE’,a. Not pure; impure. [Obs.] [See Te. 


PURE. 
UNPURG/ED, a. Not purged; unpurified. Milton. 
UN-PO/RE-FI-ED, (-fide,) c. Not purified ; not freed. 

from recrement or foul matter. . 

2. Not cleansed from sin ; unsanctified. 
Decay of Piety. 

UN-PUR/POS-ED, (-pur’pust,) a Not intended; not 

designed. Shak. 
UN-PURS’ED, (-purst’,) a. Robbed ofa pare 


UN-PUR-SU’ED, a. Not pursued ; not followed; nut 
rosecuted. Milton. 
UN-PO/TRE-FI-ED, a. Not putrefied ; not cae 


acon. 
UN-QUAFF’ED, (-kwaft’,) a. Not quaffed ; — drank, 

7 Oe 
UN-QUAIL/ING, a. Not failing; not sinking; firm. 
UN-QUAK/ING, a. Not shaking or a 


ilsom. 
UN-QUAL/I-FI-ED, (-kwol/e-fide,) ¢. Not qualified; 
not fit; not having the requisite talents, abilities, or 
accomplishments. Swift. 
2. Not having taken the requisite oath or oaths. 
3. Not modified or restricted by conditions or ex 
ceptions ; as, unqualified praise. 
UN-QUAL’I-FT-ED-LY, adv. In a manner so as not 
to be qualified. 
UN-QUAL'I-FI-ED-NESS, rn. 
qualified. 
UN-QUAL'I-FY, v. 4 To divest of qualifications 
he instead of this, Disguatrrr i3 now used. 
UN-QUAL'I-FY-ING, ppr. Divesting of q 
tions. 


Condition of being un* 
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UN-QUAL’I-TI-ED, (-kwol’e-tid,) a4, Deprived of the 
nsual faculties. [Vot in use.] Shak. 
"UN-QUAR/REL-A-BLE, a. That can not be im- 
pugned. [Not in use.] __,. Brown 
‘UN-QUEEN’, v.t. To divest of the dignity ohare. 


AJN-QUELL!A-BLE, a. That can not be quelled 
4JN-QUELL’ED, a. Not quelled; not subdued. 
Thomson. 
JN-QUENCH’A-BLE, a. That can not de quenched ; 
~ that will never be extinguished; inextinguishable, 
Matt. iii. Luke iii. : 
"UN-QUENCH’A-BLE-NESS, x. The state or quality 
of being inextinguishable. Hakewill. 
"UN-QUENCH/A-BLY, adv. In a manner or degree 
so as not to be quenched. : . 
UN-QUENCH’ED, (-kwencht’,) a, Not excipient: 
acon. 
“UN-QUES’/TION-A-BLE, a. Not to be questioned ; 
not to be doubted ; indv’itable ; certain; as, wngues- 
tionable evidence or truth ; unquestionable courage. 


. Addison. 
UN-QUES’TION-A-BLY, adv. Without doubt; in- 
dubitably. Sprat. 


UN-QUES/TION-ED, a. Not called in question ; not 
doubted. 
2. Not interrogated ; having no questions asked ; 
‘not examined. Dryden. 
3. Indisputable; not to be opposed 2B. Jonson. 
UN-QUES’TION-ING, a Not calling in question; 
not doubting ; unhesitating. J. M. Mason. 
UN-QUICK’, a. Not quick; slow. 

2. Not alive; motioniess, [Wot in use.] Daniel. 
TN-QUICK’EN-ED, a. Not animated; not matured 
to vitality ; as, unguickened progeny. Blackstone. 
‘UN-QUI/ET, a. Not quiet; not calm or tranquil; 

restless ; uneasy ; aS, an uwnquiet person ; an unguiet 
mind. 
2. Agitated ; disturbed by continual motion; as, 
the unguiet ocean. 
3. Unsatisfied ; restless. Pope. 
UN-QUV/ET, v.t. To disquiet. [Wot mun ar 
ferbert. 
TIN-QUI'ET-LY, adv. In an unquiet state ; without 
Test ; in an agitated state. Shak. 
UN-QUIET-NESS, x. Want of quiet; want of 
tranquillity ; restlessness ; uneasiness. 
Taylor. Denham. 
2. Want of peace; as of a nation. Spenser. 
3. Turbulence ; disposition to make trouble or ex- 
cite disturbance. den. 
Drea E-TUDE, n. Uneasiness, restlessness. 
ba. 
l For this, Disqurerups and Inquretupz are used. 
UN-RACK’ED, (-rakt’,) a. Not racked; not poure 
from the lees. 
UN-RAIS/ED, a. Not elevated or raised. Coleridge. 
eee oh tag (-rakt’,) a. Not raked; as, land un- 
raked a 
2. Not raked together; not raked up; as fire. 
Sh 


ak. 
UWN-RANG’ED, a. Not ranged; not reduced to order. 
UN-RAN’SACK-ED, (-ran’sakt,) a Not ransacked ; 
not searched, 
2. Not pillaged. Enrolles. 
UN-RAN’SOM-ED, a. Not ransomed; not liberated 
from captivity or bondage by payment for liberty. 
Pope. 
UN-RASH’, a. Not rash; not presumptuous, 8 
Clarendon. 
UN-RAV’AG-ED, a. Not-wasted or destroyed. Burke. 
UN-RAV/EL, v. t. To disentangle; to disengage or 
separate threads that are knit. 
2. To free; to clear from complication or diffi- 
culty. Addison. 
3. To separate connected or united parts ; to throw 
into disorder. 
Nature all unraveled. Dryden, 


4. To unfold, as the plot or intrigue of a play. 


Pope. 
UN-RAV/EL, v. i. To be unfolded; to be disen- 
tangled. 


> 


UN-RAV’/EL-A-BLE, a. That can not be disentan- 


eled. 
UN-RAV’EL-ED, pp. Unfolded; disentangled. 
UN-RAV/EL-ING, ppr. Disentangling; unfolding; 
clearing from difficulty. 
UN-RAV’EL-MENT, n. The development of the 
plot in a play. Mickel, 
UN-RA'ZOR-ED, a. Unshaven. Milton. 
UN-REACH’ED, (-reecht’,) a. Not reached ; not at- 
tained to. Dryden. 
UN-READ’, (-red’,) a. Not read; not recited; not 
perused Hooker. Dryden. 
2. Untaught ; not learned in books. den, 
UN-READ/A-:BLE, a. Not legible; that can not be 


read. 

UN-READ'I-LY, (-red/e-le,) adv. Not: promptly ; not 
cheerfully. Mitford. 
UN-READ’I-NESS, (-red/e-ess,) n, Want of readi- 
ess; want of promptness or dexterity. Hooker. 
2. Want of pre tion, Taylor. 
UN-READ’Y, (-red’e,) a, Not ready ; not prepared ; 
Dot fit. Shak, 


UNR 


2, Not prompt ; not quick 
3. Awkward; ungainly. 


Brown. 


UNR 


UN-RE-DEEM/A-BLE, a That can not be re- 
deemed, oh 


Bacon. 
UN-RB/AL, a. Not real; not substantial; having ap- | UN-RE-DEEM/ED, a. Not redeemed ; not ran’ 
Milton. Shak, 


pearance only. 
UN-RE-AL’/I-TY, 2. Want of reality or real be rg 
: earn 
UN-RE’AL-IZ-ING, a. Not realizing; not making 


real. 

UN-REAP’ED, (-reept’,) a Not reaped; as, un- 
reaped wheat ; an wnreaped ficld. 

UN-REA’SON, (-ré/zn,) « Want of reason. 

UN-REA’SON-A-BLE, a. Not agreeable to reason. 

Hooker. 
2, Exceeding the bounds of reason ; claiming or 
insisting on more than is fit; as, an wrreasonable de- 
maid. 
3. Immoderate ; exorbitant; as, an unreasonable 
love of life or of money. 
4. Irrational. [In this sense, see InnaT10 NAL.) 

UN-REA‘S ON-A-BLE-NESS, nz. Inconsistency with 
renson ; as, the unreasonabloness of sinners. 

2, Exorbitance ; excess of demand, claim, passion, 
and the like ; as, the wnreasonableness of a proposal. 

UN-REA'S ON-A-BLY, adv. In a manner contrary to 
reason. 

2. Excessively ; immoderately ; morethan enough. 

UN-REA/'SON-ED, a. Not reasoned. urke. 

2. Not derived from reasoning. Chalmers. 

UN-REA/SON-ING, a. Not reasoning; not having 
reasoning faculties. Everett. 

UN-REAVE’, v. t. [See Reave, Unreeve, and 
Ravzt.] To unwind ; to disentangle ; to loose. 

ensere 
2. Not to rive ; not to tear asunder ; not to unroof. 
[Not in use. all, 

UN-RE-BAT’ED, a. Not blunted. Hakewill. 

UN-RE-BOK’'A-BLE, a. Not deserving rebuke; not 
obnoxious to censure. 1 Tim. vi. 

UN-RE-BOK!/A-BLY, adv. Not rebukably. 

UN-RE-BOK’ED, (-bikt’,) a. Not rebuked. 

UN-RE-CANT’ED, a. Not retracted. 

UN-RE-CEIV’'ED, a. Not received ; not taken ; as, 
sacraments unreceived. 

2. Not come into possession ; as, a letter unreceived. 
3. Fide adopted ; not embraced ; as, opinions unre- 
cere: 

UN-RECK'ON-ED,a Not reckoned or enumerated. 

Bp. Gardiner. 

UN-RE-€LAIM/A-BLE, a. That can not be reclaimed, 
reformed, or domesticated. 

Lie coer! A-BLY, adv. So as not to be reclaim- 
able. 

UN-RE-€LAIM’ED, a. Not reclaimed ; not brought 
to a domestic state ; not tamed ; as, a wild beast un- 
réclaimed. 

2. Not reformed ; not called back from vice to vir- 
tue. Rogers. 

UN-RE-€LAIM'ING, a. Not reclaiming. 

UN-RE-€LIN'ING, a. Not reclining or resting. 

UN-RE-COG’NI-ZA-BLE, a. That can not be recog- 
nized. [See Sr eas Coleridge. 

UN-RE€/OG-NIZ-ED, a ot acknowledge 


known. 

UN-RE€/OM-PENS-ED, Grek om peuey a. Not rec- 
ompensed ; not rewarded. 

UN-RE€-ON-CIL’A BLE, a. That can not be recon- 
ciled; that can not be made consistent with; as, 
two unreconcilable propositions. 

{in this sense, InrEconcILABLE is generally used.] 

Not reconcilable; not capable of being ap- 
peased ; implacable Shak. 

3. That,can not be persuaded to lay aside enmity 
or opposition, and to become friendly or favorable ; 
as, wnreconcilable neighbors. [IRRECONCILABLE is 
generally eal 

UN. ee -CIL’/A-BLY, adv. So as not to be recon- 
cable. 

UN-REC€/ON-CIL-ED, a. Not reconciled ; not made 
consistent. 

2. Not appeased ; not having become favorable, 

3. In a theological sense, not having laid aside op- 
position and enmity to God ; not having made peace 
with God through faith in Christ. 

UN-RE-CORD’ED, a. Not recorded ; not registered ; 
as, an unrecorded deed or lease. 

2, Not kept in remembrance by public monuinents ; 
not recorded in the rolls of fame. ope. 
UN-RE-COUNT’ED, a. Not recounted; not told; 
not rolated or recited. Shak. 
UN-RE-€OV’/ER-A-BLE, (-kuv/er-a-bl,) a. That can 
not be recovered ; past recovery, Feltham. 

2, That can not be regained. 

UN-RE-€6OV’ER-ED, s. Not recovered ; not recalled 
into possession ; not regained. Drayton. 

2. Not restored to health. 

UN-RE-€ROIT'A-BLE, a. That can not be recruited. 

2. Incapable of recruiting. [Bad, and not used.] 

ilton. 

UN-RE€’TI-FI-ED, @. Not rectified ; not corrected 
or set right, 

UN-RE €UM’BENT, a, Not reclining or reposing. 

UN-RE-€OR/ING, a. That can not be cured. Eivot 


in 3 Shak. 
UN-RE-CUR/RING, a. Not recurring. : 


or 


2. Not paid ;, not recalled into the treasury or bank 
by payment of the value in money ; as, unredeemed 
bills, notes, or stock. 

UN-RE-DRESS’ED, (-drest’,) a. Not redressed ; not 
relieved from injustice ; applied to persons. 

2. Not removed ; not reformed; as, unredressed 


evils. 
UN-RE-DOC'’ED, (-diste’,) a. Not reduced ; not lea- 
sened in size, quantity, or amount, 
UN-RE-DO'CI-BLE, a. Not capable of reduction. 


UN-RE-DO’/CI-BLE-NESS, 2. 
being capnble of reduction. 
UN-REEL’ED, a. Not reeled, or wound on a reel, 

from cocoons. 

UN-REEVE’, (un-reev’,) v.t. To withdraw or take 
out a rope from a block, thimble, &c. [Seo Un- 
REAVE. 

UNREFINED, a. Not refined; not purified ; as, 
unrefined sugar. 

2. Not refined or polished in manners. 

UN-RE-FORM/A-BLE, a. Not capable of being put 
into a new form. Hamma: 

2. That can not be reformed or amended. 
Cowper. 

UN-RE-FORM’ED, a. Not reformed ; not reciaimed 
froin vice; as, an unreformed youth. 

2. Not amended; not corrected; as, unreformed 
munners ; unreformed vices. 

3. Not reduced to truth and regularity ; not freed 
from error ; as, an unreformed calendar. §_Hulder. 

UN-RE-FRA€T‘ED, @ Not refracted, as rays of 


light. 
UN-RE-FRESH/ED, (-re-fresht’,) a. Not refreshed ; 
not relieved from fatigue 3 not cheered. 
UN-RE-FRESH/FUL, a. Not adapted to refresh. - 
UN-RE-FRESH'ING, a. Not refreshing; not invig- 
orating ; not cooling; not relieving from depression 
or toil. Bedloes. 
UN-RE-FOS/ING, a. Not rejecting; not declining to 
accept. 

UN-RE-FUT’ED, a. Not proved to be false. 
UN-RE-GARD/ED, a. Not regarded; not hecied ; 
not noticed ; neglected ; slighted. Dryden. Sz ij. 
UN-RE-GARD/FUL, a. Not giving attention ; [:ced- 

less ; negligent. 

UN-RE-GARD/FUL-LY, adv. Not regardfully. 
UN-RE-GEN'ER-A-CY, n. State of being unre zener- 
ate or unrenewed in heart. Hami.ond, 
UN-RE-GEN'ER-ATE, a. Not regenerated; not re- 

newed in heart ; remaining at enmity with God. 
Ste; Lens. 
UN-RE-GEN-ER-A'TION, ». Want of regen rati 
H. Mc vtyn. 
UN-REG/IS-TER-ED, a, Not registered ; not re. erded, 
Shak. 


UN-RE-GRET'TED, a. Not lamented. 
UN-REG/U-LA-TED, a. Not regulated ; not creduem 
cil: 


to order. ner. 
UN-RE-HEARS’ED, (un-re-herst’,) a. Not recited or 
repeated, as words. 
UN-REIN/ED, (un-rand’,) a. Not restrained by the 
bridle; unchecked. Milton. 
UN-RE-JOIC/ING, a. Unjoyous; gloomy ; sad. 
Thomson. 


UN-RE-JOIC/ING-LY, ado. Coe 3. gloomily. 
UN-RE-LAT’ED, a. Not related by blood or affinity. 
2. Having no connection with. 
UN-REL’A-TIVE, a. Not relative; not relating; 
having no relation to. Ch ; 


Ash. 
The quality of not 
South. 


Geer wae, is more generally used. 
UN-REL’A-TIVE-LY, adv. Without relation to. pm 
tle used.] Boling 
UN-RE-LAX!'ING, a. Not slackening; not abating 
in severity or attention. 
UN-RE-LAX!ING-LY, adv. Without relaxation. 
UN-RE-LENT'ING, a. Not relenting;~ having no 
pity ; hard ; cruel; as, an unrelenting heart. 
2. Not yielding to pity ; as, unrelenting cruelty. 
3. Not yielding to circumstances ; inflexibly rigid ; 
as, an unrelenting rule. Paley. 
UN-RE-LENT/ING-LY, adv. Without relenting. 
UN-RE-LIEV’A-BLE, a. Admitting no relief or suc- 


cor. Boyle. 
UN-RE-LIEV’ED, (-re-leevd!,) a. Not relieved ; not 
eased or delivered from pain. 
2. Not succored ; not delivered from confinement 
or distress ; as, a garrison unrelieved, 
3. Not released from duty ; as, an unrolieved septi- 


nel. 
UN-RE-LIG/IOUS, a. Not religious, 
UN-RE-LU€ET’ANT, a. Not unwilling. 
UN-RE-LU€T’/ANT-LY, adv. Willingly- Scott, 
UN-RE-MARK’A-BLE, a. Not remarkable; not wor 
thy of particular notice. 

2. Not capable of being observed. Digby. 
UN-RE-MARK’A-BLY, adv. Not remarkably. 
UN-RE-MARK’ED, (-re-murkt’,) a. Not remarked ; 

unobserved, Melmoth. 
UN-RE-ME/DI-A-BLE, a, That ean not be cured; 
admitting no remedy. i 
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N-RE-ME/DI-A-BLY, adv. Without remedy. 

UN-KEM’E-DI-ED, a. Nof cured ; not remedied. 

; : , Milton. 
UN-RE-MEM/BER-ED, a. Not remembered ; not re- 
tained in the mind; not recollected. Wotton. 
UN-RE-MEM'BER-ING, a. Having no memory or 
recollection. Dryden. 
UN-RE-MEM’BRANCE, x. Forgetfulness ; wont of 
remembrance. [Wot in use.] Watts. 

UN-RE-MIND/ED, a, Not put in mind. 

UN-RE-MI'I’/TED, a. Not remitted ; not forgiven ; 
as, punishment unremitted. 

2. Not having & temporary relaxation; as, pain 
unremitted. 
3. Not relaxed ; not abated. 

UN-RE-MIT’TING, a. Not abating; not relaxing 
for a time; incessant; continued; as, unremitting 
exertions. 

UN-RE-MIT’TING-LY, adv. Without abatement or 


cessation. Fleming. 
eee eee, n. State of being unre- 
mitting. 


UN-RE-MOV'A-BLE, a. That can not be removed ; 
fixed Shak. 


xed. : 
UN-RE-MOV'A-BLE-NESS, 7. The state or quality, 
of being fixed and not capable of being removed. 
Hall. 
UN-RE-MOV’A-BLY, adv. In a manner that admits 
of no removal. Shak, 


ON-RE-MOV’ED, a. Not removed ; not taken away. 
2. Not capable of being removed. 


Like Atlas unremoved. Milton. 


UN-RE-NEW’ED, a. Not made anew; as, the lease 
is unrenewed. 
2. Not regenerated; not born of the Spirit ; as, a 
heart unrenewed. 

UN-RE-NOWN’ED, a. Not celebrated or eminent. 
UN-RE-PAID’,a. Not repaid; not compensated ; not 
recompensed ; as, a kindness unrepaid. Johnson. 

UN-RE-PAIR’ED, a. Not repaired or mended. 
UN-RE-PEAL/A-BLE, a. That can not be repealed. 
UN-RE-PEAL/ED, a. Not repealed ; not revoked or 
abrogated ; remaining in force. 
UN-RE-PEAT’ED, a. Not repeated. 
UN-RE-PEAT’ING, a. Not repeating. 
UN-RE-PENT’ANCE, z. State of being impenitent. 
Little used. Warton. 
UN-RE-PENT’ANT,}?¢. Not repenting; not peni- 


UN-RE-PENT’ING, tent ; not contrite for sin. 
Dryden. 
ON-RE-PENT’ED, a. Not repented of. Hooker. 


UN-RE-PENT/ING-LY, adv. Without repentance. 
UN-RE-PIN‘ING, a. Not repining ; not peevishly 
murmuring or Sox Sows Rowe. 
ON-RE-PIN'ING-LY, adv. Without peevish com- 

laints, 
UN-RE-PLEN/ISH-ED, Gplen/isht,) c. Not replen- 
ished ; not filled ; not af#:quately supplied. Boyle. 
UN-RE-PORT’ED, a. Not reported. 
UN-RE-POS/ED, a. Not reposed. 
UN-REP-RE-SENT’ED, a. Not represented; having 
no one to act in one’s stead, 
UN-RE-PRESS’ED, (-prest’,) a. Not crushed; not 
subdued. 
UN-RE-PRESS’I-BLE, a. That can not be repressed. 
UN-RE-PRIEV’'A-BLE, a. That can not be reprieved 
or respited from death. ; 
UN-RE-PRIEV’ED, a. Not reprieved ; not respited. 
UN-RE-PROACH!A-BLE, a. Not deserving reproach. 
UN-RE-PROACH’A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being 
unreproachable. 
UN-RE-PROACH’A-BLY, adv. 
roachable. 
ON-RE-PROACH’ED, (re-procht’,) a. Not upbraided ; 
not reproached. 
UN-RE-PROACH/ING, a. Not reproaching. 
UN-RE-PROV‘A-BLE, a. Not deserving reproof; 
that can not be justly censured. Coli. — . 
UN-RE-PROV’ED, a. Not reproved; not censured. 
Sandys. 
2. Not liable to reproof or blame. ~ Milton. 
UN-RE-PUG/NANT, a. Not repugnant ; not opposite. 
UN-REP’U-TA-BLE, a. Not reputable. [ Hooker. 
For this, DisreruTaBLe is generally used.] 
UN-REP’ U-TA-BLY, adv. Disreputably. 
UN-RE-QUEST’ED, a. Not requested ; not asked. 

: M Knolles. 
UN-RE-QUIR’ED, a. Not demanded ; not needed. 
UN-RE-QUIT’A-BLE, a. Not to be peg * Se 

oy! 
UN-RE-QUIT’ED, a. Not requited ; not recompensed. 
UN-RES’€U-ED, a. Not rescued ; not pelbaereds: 
ollok. 
UN-RE-SENT’ED, a. Not resented ; not regarded 
with anger. Rogers. 
UN-RE-SENT’ING, a.- Not regarding with anger. 
UN-RE-SERVE’, (-re-zerv’,) x. Absence of reserve ; 
frankness ; freedom of communication, Warton. 
UN-RE-SERV'ED, a. Not reserved; not retained 
when a part is granted. 
2. Not limited ; not withheld in part; full; entire; 
as, unreserved obedience to God’s commands, 
Rogers. 


So as not to be re- 
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3. Open; frank ; concealing or withholding noth- 
ing; free ; 2s, an unreserved disclosure of Tacts. 
UN-RE-SERV'ED-LY, adv. Without limitation or 
reservation. Boyle. 
2. With open disclosure ; frankly ; without con- 
cenlment. Pope. 
UN-RE-SERV’ED-NESS, n. Frankness ; openness ; 
freedom of communication ; unlimitedness, 
Boyle. Pope. 
UN-RE-SIGN’ED, a. Not given up; not surrendered. 
2. Not subinissive to God’s will. 
UN-RE-SIST’ED, (-re-zist/ed,) a. [See Rusrst.] Not 
resisted ; not opposed. Bentley. 
2. Resistless ; such as can not be successfully op- 
pone: Pope. 
UN-RE-SIST'I-BLE, a. Irresistible. Temple. 
UN-RE-SIST/ING, a, Not making resistance ; yield- 
ing to physical force or to persuasion. Dryden. 
2. Submissive ; humble. Buckminster. 
UN-RE-SIST/ING-LY, adv. Without resistance. 

‘ Randolph. 
UN-RE-SOLV’A-BLE, a. That can not be solved or 
resolved. South. 
UN-RE-SOLV’ED, a. Not resolved ; not rape oe 

ee 
2. Not solved ; not cleared. Locke. 
UN-RE-SOLV’/ED-NESS, xn. State of being undeter- 
mined ; irresolution. 
UN-RE-SOLV'ING, a. Not resolving ; undetermined. 
Dryden, 
UN-RF-SPE€T’A-BLE, a. Not respectable. [JVot 
ae ‘alone. 
UN-RE-SPE€T’ED, a. Not respected ; not regarded 
with respect. ak. 
UN-RE-SPEET'IVE, a. Inattentive; taking little 
notice. [WVot iz use.] Shak. 
UN-RE-SPIR’/A-BLE, a. That can not be breathed. 
UN-RES’PIT-ED, a. Not respited. “ 
2. Admitting no pause or intermission. Milton. 
UN-RE-SPONS/I-BLE, a. Not answerable ; not liable. 
2. Nut able to answer ; not having the property to 
respond. 
{rREsPons:BLE js also used in the like sense.] 
UN-RE-SPONS/IVE, a. Not responsive. 


UN-REST’, x. Unquietness; uneasiness. [Little 
used. Spenser. Wotton. 
UN-REST’ED, a. Not rested ; not laid on for support. 

E. Erving. 


UN-REST'ING, a. Not resting; continually in mo- 


tion. Byron. 
UN-REST’ING-LY, adv. Without rest. 
UN-RE-STOR’ED, a. Not restored; not having re- 
covered health. 
2. Not restored to a furmer place, to favor, or to a 
former condition. 

UN-RE-STRAIN/’A-BLE, a. That can not be re- 
strained. Darwin. 
UN-RE-STRAIN/ED, a. Not restrained; not con- 
trolled ; not confined ; not hindered. Dryden, 
2. Licentious ; loose. Shak, 

3. Not limited; as, an unrestrained power; unre- 
strained truth. 

UN-RE-STRAINT’, x. Freedom from restraint. 
UN-RE-STRI€T’ED, a. Not restricted ; nut limited 
or confined. Smollett. 
UN-RE-TRA€T’ED, a. Not retraated ; not ees 

OLLLET, 
UN-RE-TRA€T'ILE, a. That can not be withdrawn. 
UN-RE-TURN’ED, a. Not returned. 
UN-RE-VEAL/ED,a. Not revealed ; not discovered ; 
Not disclosed. Pope. 
UN-RE-VEAL/ED-NESS, x». State of being unre- 
vealed. Baxter. 
UN-RE-VENG’ED, a. Not revenged; as, an injury 
unrevenged, é 
2. Not vindicated by just punishment. 

Scipio’s ghost walks unrevenged, Addison, 
UN-RE-VENGE’FUL, (-re-venj’-,) a. Not disposed 
to revenge. Hacket. 

UN-RE-VENGE'FUL-LY, adv. Without revenge. 
UN-REV/E-NO-ED, (-rev/e-niide,) a. Not furnished 
with a revenue. Pollok, 


UN-REV’ER-EN-CED, (-rev/er-enst,) a. Not rever- 


| UN-RE-VER’ED, a. Not revered. 


+ enced, 
| UN-REV'ER-END, a. Not reverend. 


2. Disrespectful ; irreverent; as, an unreverend 
tongne. Shak. 

UN-REV’ER-ENT, a. Irreverent. 

The latter is chiefly used.] 

UN-REV‘ER-ENT-LY, adv. Itreverently, which see, 

UN-RE-VERS’ED, (-re-verst’,) a. Not reversed ; not 
annulled by a counter decision ; as, a judgment or 
decree unreversed, 

UN-RE-VERT’ED, a. Not reversed ; not turned backs 

UN-RE-VI8/ED, a. Not revised ; not reviewed ; not 
corrected. 

UN-RE-VIV’ED, a. Not revived; not recalled into 
life or force. 

UN-RE-VOK’ED, (-re-vokt’,) a. No@® *evoked ; not 
recalled ; not annulled. Milton. 
UN-RE-WARD/ED, a. Not rewarded; aot compen- 
sated, Pope. 
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UN-RE-W ARD'‘ING, a. Not recompensing- 
UN-RHE-1TOR'Ie-AL, Ceca ;)@ Not rhetorical. 
UN-RHE-TOR‘i€-AL-LY, adv. Not in @ rhetorical 

manner. 
UN-RUYM’ED, a. Not put into rhyme. 
UN-RID/DEN, a. Not ridden. 
UN-RID’DLE, v. t. To solve or explain; at, to un 

riddle an enigma or mystery. 

2. To explain. 
Afid where you can’t unriddle, learn to trust. 


UN-RID/DLED, pp. Explained ; interpreted, 
UN-RID/DLER, x. One who explains un enigma, 
UN-RID’/DLING, ppr. Solving ; expleining. 
UN-RI-DI€/U-LOUS, a. Not ridiculous. 
UN-RI/FLED, a. Not rifled ; not robbed ; not ripped 
Hume. 
UN-RIG’, v. t. To strip of both standing and running 
rigging ; as, to unrig a ship. Totten. * 
UN-RIG/GED, pp. Stripped of rigging. 
UN-RIG/GING, ppr. Stripping of rigging. 
UN-RIGHT"’, x. Not right; wrong. [ Obs.] 
UN-RIGHT’EOUS, (un-ri/chus,) a. [Sax. unriktwis} 
that is, not right-wise.] f 
1. Not righteous ; not just; not conformed in heart 
and life to the divine law ; evil; wicked; used of 
persons. 
2. Unjust ; contrary to law and equity ; as, an un 
righteous decree or sentence. 
UN-RIGHT/EQUS-LY, (un-ri/chus-ly,) adv. Un- 
justly ; wickedly ; sinfully. yden. | 
UN-RIGHT!/EOUS-NESS, (un-ri/chus-ness,) rn. In« 
justice ; a violation of the divine law, or of the plain 
principles of justice and equity ; wickedness, Un, 
righteousness may consist of a single unjust act, bu 
more generally, when applied to persons, it denoteg 
Pa habitual course of wickedness, Rom. i. vi. 
OT. Vie 


Every transgression of the Jaw is unrighteouenees, Hah, 


UN-RIGHT’FUL, a. Not rightful; not just. Shak. 
UN-RIGHT'FUL-LY, edo. Wrongfully, 
UN-RIGHT’FUL-NESS, ». State of being unrightful, 
UN-RING’, v. t. To deprive of a ring or of rings. 
Hudibras. 
UN-RING/ING, ppr. Depriving of a ring or rings, 


» Ed. Rev. 


Poraell.~ 


UN-RI'UT-ED, a. Free from rioting. [Not used.] 
May, 
UN-RIP!, vt. To rip. Ba 4 


co 
[This word is unnecessary; the idea being ex 
pressed by Rrr.]} , 


UN-KIPE’', a. Not ripe; not maxture; not brought tq 
a state of perfection ; as, unripe fruit. Shak. — 
©. Not seasonable ; not yet proper. 
He fixed his unripa vengeance to defer. Dryden, 


3. Not prepared, not completed; as, an unrip| 
scheme. 
4, Too early; as, the unripe death of Dorilaus 
Unusual.) - Sianey. 
UN-RIP/EN-ED, a. Not ripened ; not matured, 
Pia Addison. 
UN-RIPE'NESS, n. Want of ripeness ; immaturity 
as, the unripeness of fruit or of 2 project. 


UN-RIS’EN, (-riz/n,) «. Not risen. Neele, 
UN-RI'VAL-ED, a. Having no rival; having n 
competitor, Pope. 


2. Having no equal ; peerless. 
UN-RIV’ET, v. t. To Juese from rivets ; to en 
fale. 
UN-RIV’ET-ED, pp. Loosed from rivets ; unfastened, 
UN-RIV’‘ET-ING, ppr. Unfastening; loosing from 
rivets, 
UN-ROBE’, v. t. To strip of a robe; to undress; \ 
disrohe. Young. 
UN-ROB/ED, pp. Undressed ; Aisrobed. 
UN-ROB/ING, ppr. Divesting of robes; undressing. 
UN-ROIL/ED, a. Not rendered turbid ; not disturbe( 
in mind. 
UN-ROLL, ». t. ‘To open what is rolled or convolved 
as, to unroll cloth. | 
3 To display. Drydén. | 
UN-ROLL/ED, pp. Opened, asa roll; displayed. 
UN-ROLL/ING, ppr. i re asa xoll; displaying 
UN-RO/MAN-IZ-ED, a. Not subjected to Roman arny 
or customs. Whitaker, 
2, Not subjected to the principles or usages of tlk 
Roman Catl« Jic church. 
UN-RO-MAN’TIE€E, a. Not romantic ; not ng ys 
701, 
UN-RO-MAN’TI€-AL-LY, adv. Not romantically, 
UN-ROOF’, v. t. To strip off the roof or covering of a 
house, 
UN-ROOF’ED, (-rooft’,) pp. Stripped of the roof. 
UN-ROOF’ING, ppr. Stripping of the roof. 
UN-ROOST’ED, a. Driven from the roost. Shak, 
YON-ROOT’,v.t. To tear up by the roots; to extir. 
pate ; to eradicate; as, t. unrootan oak. Dryden, 
UN-ROOT , v.% To be torn up by the roots. 
UN-ROOT’ED pp. Extirpated ; torn up by the roots, 
UN-ROOT"ING, ppr. Tearing up by the roots; extir 


ating. 
UN-ROUGH’, (un-ruff’,) @. Not rough; mateartes 


_ smooth. 
UN-ROUND’ED, a. Not made round. Donne. 
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UN-ROUT’ED, a. Not routed; not thrown into dis- 
ord. re Beaum. 
1IN-ROY‘AL, a. Not royal; unprincely. Sidney. 
UN-ROY!/AL-LY, a. Not like a king ; not becoming 
- aking. R. Potter. 
UN-RUF’FLE, (-ruf’fl,) 2. % To cease from being 
ruffled or agitated ; to subside to smoothness. 
». Addison. 
UN-RUF’FLED, a. Calm; tranquil; not agitated. 
Calm and unruffed as 4 suinmer’s sez. Addison. 


2. Not disturbed; not agitated; as, an unruffed 
temper. 
UN-ROL/ED, a. Not ruled; not governed; not di- 
rected by superior power or authority. Spenser. 
UN-RO’/LLNESS, xn. [from unruly.] Disregard of 
restraint ; licentiousness ; turbulence ; as, the unru- 
liness of men, or of their passions, 

2. The disposition of a beast to break over fences 
and wander from an inclosure ; the practice of break- 
ing or leaping over fences. 

UN-RO’LY, a. Disregarding restraint; licentious ; 
disposed to violate laws ; turbulent ; ungovernable ; 
as, an unruly youth. 


The tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil. — James iv. 


2. Accustomed to break over fences and escape 
from inclosures ; apt to break or leap fences; as, an 
unruly OX. 


The owner of the unruly ox paid 2 sum of money, nea civil 
penalty for the ransum of his life. S. E. Dwight. 


UN-RO’MI-NA-TED, a. Not well chewed ; not well 
digested, 7 Bolingbroke. 
UN-RUM'PLE, v.¢. To free fromrumples ; to spread 
or lay even. ddizon, 

UN-RUM’PLED, pp. Freed from rumples. 
UN-SAB’BATH-LIKE, a. Not according to usage on 
the Sabbath, 
UN-SAD’DEN, (un-sad’n,) v.t. To relieve from sad- 
ness. Whitlock. 
UN-SAD'DEN-ED, pp. Relieved from sadness. 
UN-SAD’/DEN-ING, ppr. Relieving from sadness. 
UN-SAD/DLE, (-sad‘di,) v. t. To strip of a saddle; 
to take the saddle from ; as, to unsaddle a horse, 
UN-SAD'DLED, pp. Divested of the saddle. 

2. a. Not saddled; nt having a saddle on. 
UN-SAFE’, a. Not snfe- not free from danger; ex- 
posed to harm or destruction. Milton. Dryden. 

2, Hazardous; as, an unsafe adventure. 
UN-SAFE’LY, adv. Not safely ; not without danger ; 
in a state exposed to loss, harm, or destruction. 
: ; Grew. 
UN-SAFE/NESS, 2. State of being unsafe. Willis. 
UN-SAFE'TY, 2x. State of being unsafe ; exposure to 


danger, Bacon, 
UN-SAID’, i aaa pp. or a. Not said ; not spoken; 
not uttered, den, 


UN-SAINT"’, v. t. To deprive of saintship. South. 

UN-SAINT’ED, pp. Not sainted. 

UN-SAINT’LY, a. Not like a saint. 

UN-SAL’‘A-BLE, a. Not salable; not in demand; 
not meeting a ready sale ; agmunsalable goods, 

UN-SALT’ED, a. Not salted; not pickled; fresh; 
as, nsalted meat. 

UN-SA-LOUT’ED, a. Not saluted ; not greeted. 

UN-SAN€E-TI-FI-€A/TION, xn, A state of being un- 
sanctified. 

UN-SAN€’TI-F1-ED, (-fide,) a. Not sanctified; un- 
holy. Thodey. 

2. Not consecrated, 

UN-SAN€’TION-ED, a. Not sanctioned; not rati- 
fied ; not approved ; hot authorized. Walsh. 

UN-SAN’DAL-ED, a. Not wearing sandals. 

UN-SAT’ED, a. Not sated; not satisfied or satiated. 
: Shenstone. 

UN-SA/TIA-BLE, a. That can not he satisfied. 

But Insattasxe is generally used.] 


UN-SA/TIATE, a. Not satisfied. [Obs.] More. 
ey et is the word now used.] 
UN-SA’TIA-TING, a. Not satrating, Tucker. 
UN-SAT'ING, a. Not sating or filling. 
UN-SAT-IS-FA€’TION, n._ Dissatisfaction. Brown. 


UN-SAT-IS-FA€’/TO-RI-LY, adv. 
enti~f iction. : 
UN-SAT-IS-FA€/TO-RLNESS, an. ~ The quality or 
state of not being satisfactory ; failure to give satis- 
faction. Boyle. 
UN-SAT-IS-FA€’TO-RY, a. Not giving satisfaction ; 
not convineing the mind. 
2. Not giving content; as, an unsatisfactory com- 
pensition 
UN-SAT'IS-FI-A-BLE, a, That can not be satisfied, 
, Taylor. 
UN-SAT'IS-FI-FD, a. Not satisfied; not having 
enough; not filled ; not gratified to the full; as, un- 
satisfied appetites or desires. P 

2. Not content: not pleased ; as, to be unsatisfied 
With the choive of an officer: to be unsatisfied with 
the wages or compensation allowed, 

3. Not settled in opinion not resting in confidence 
of the truth of any thing; as, to be unsatisfied as to 
the freedom of the will. 

4. Not convinced or fully persunded. The judges 
eppenred to be unsatizfied with the evidence, 


So as not to give 
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5. Not fully paid. 

‘An execution returned unsatisfied. Daggett, Wheaton’s Rep. 
UN-SAT'IS-FI-ED-NESS, n. The state of being not 
satisfied or content. 
UN-SAT'IS-FY-ING, a. 

tion of appetite or desire; nut giving content; not 
convincing the mind. Addison. 
UN-SAT'IS-FY-ING-NESS, x. Incapability of grati- 
tying to the fill. Bp. Taylor. 
UN-SAT’U-RA-TED, a. Not saturated ; not supplied 
to the full, Chemistry. 
UN-SAV’ED, a. Not saved ; not having eterrml life. 


Pollok, 
UN-SA/VOR-I-LY, adv. So as to displease 


Not affording full gratifica- 


or disgust. 
Milton. 
UN-SA’VOR-I-NESS, n. A bad taste or smell. 
Johnson. 
UN-SA’/VOR-Y, a. Tasteless; having no taste. Job vi. 
9, Having a bad taste or smell. Milton, Brown. 
3. Unpleasing ; disgusting. 
UN-SAY’, v. t.3 pret. and pp. Unsaip. 
recall what has been said ; to retract ; to deny some- 
thing declared. 


Say, and unsay, feign, flatter, or abjure. 


UN-S€A'LY, a. Not scaly ; having no scales. 


Hooker, Shak, 


To recant or 


Milton. 


Gay. 
UN-SEAN'NED, a. Not measured ; not computed. 
Shak. 
UN-S€AR'ED, a. Not scared ; not frightened away. 
UN-S€A R/RED, a. Not marked with scars or wounds. 
UN-S€ATH’ED, (-skatht’,) a2. Uninjured, [Shak 
UN-S€AT'TER-ED, a. Not scattered ; not dispersed ; 
not thrown into confusion. 
UN-SCEP/TER-ED, a. Having no scepter or royal 
authority ; not crowned as king. 
UN-S€HOL!AR-LY, (-skol/ar-le,) a, Not suitable to 
a scholar. Asiat. Res. 
UN-SCHO-LAS’TI€, a. Not bred to literature ; as, 
unscholastic statesmen. Locke. 
2. Nut scholastic. 
UN-S€HOOL’/ED, a. 
literate. 
UN-SCI-EN-TIF'I€, a. Not scientific; not 
to the rules or principles of science. 
2. Not versed in science. Mantell. 
UN-SCI-EN-TIF’/I€-AL-LY, adv. In a manner con- 
trary to the rules or principles of science. 
UN-SCIN’TIL-LA-TING, a. Not sparkling; not 
emitting sparks. J. Barl w. 
UN-SCOR€H’ED, (-skorcht’,) a. Not scorched; not 
affected by fire. Shak. 
UN-S€O/RI-FI-ED, a. Not scorified ; not converted 
ito dross. 

UN-S€OUR/ED, a. Not scoured ; not cleaned by rub- 
bing ; as, unscoured armor. Shak. 
UN-SCRATCH’ED, (-skracht’/,) a Not scratched ; 
not torn. Shak. 
UN-S€REEN’ED, a. Not screened ; not covered ; not 
sheltered ; not protected ; not sifted. Boyle. 
UN-SEREW’, (-skri’,) v. & To draw the screws 

Burnet. 


Not taught ; not educated ; il- 
Hooker. 
according 


from ; to Joose from screws ; to unfasten. 
UN-SE€REW’'ED, pp. Loosed from screws. 
UN-SEREW’ING, ppr. Drawing the screws from. 
UN-SERIP/TUR-AL, a. Not agreeable to the Scrip- 
tures ; not warranted by the authority of the word of 
God ; as, an unscriptural doctrine. 
UN-SERIP’TUR-AL-LY, adv. In @ manner not ac- 
cording with the Scriptures. 
UN-SERU/PU-LOUS, a. Not scrupulous; having no 
scruples, i 
UN-SERU'PU-LOUS-LY, adv, 
manner. 
UN-SERO/PU-LOUS-NESS, n. Want of scrupulous- 
Mitford. 


Mitford. 
In an unscrupulous 


ness, 
UN-SERD'TA-BLE. See InscruTarie. 
UN-SEULP’TUR-ED, pp. Not engraved. 
UN-SCUTCH’EON-ED, (-skuch/und,) a. Not hon- 
ored with a coat of arms. Pollok, 
UN-SEAL’, v.t. To break or remove the seal of ; to 
open what is sealed ; as, ta unseal a letter. 
UN-SEAL’ED, pp. 
2. a. 
broken. Shak, 
UN-SEAL/ING, ppr. Breaking the seal of; opening. 
UN-SEAM!’, 2. t. To rip; to cut open. Shak, 
UN-SEAM’ED, pp. Ripped: cut open, 
UN-SEARCH/A-BLE, (-serch’a-b!,) a. That can not 
be searched or explored ; inscrutable; hidden; mys- 
terious, 


Th counsels of God are to us unsearchable, Rogers, 


UN-SEARCH’A-BLE-NESS, (-serch’a-bl-ness,)2 The 
quality or state of being unsearchable, or beyor# the 
power of man to explore Bramfail, 

UN-SEARCH’A-BLY, (-serch’a-bly,) adn. In a man- 
her so as not to be explored. 

UN-SEARCH’ED, (-sercht’,) a. Not searched ; not 
explored ; not critically examined. 

UN SEARCHING, a. Not searching; not penetrat- 
ing. 

UN-SEAR/ED, a. Not seared ; not hardened. Pollok. 

UN-SEA'SON-A-BLE, (-88/zn-a-bl,) a. Not seasona- 
ble ; not being in the proper season or time. He 
called at an unseasonable hour. 


Opened, as something sealed. 
Not sealed; having no seal, or the seal 
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2. Not suited to the time or occasion; unfit; rns 
timely ; ill-timed ; as, unseasonable advice ; an unsca- 
sonable digression. 

3. Late; being beyond the usual time, 
home at an unseasonable time of night. 

4, Not agreeable to the time of the yenr; as, an 
unseasonable frost. The frosts of 1816, in June, July, 
and August, in New England, were considered un- 
seasonable, as they were unusual. 

UN-SEA'3 ON-A-BLE-NESS, rn. (Sayre) The qual- 
ity or state of being unseasonable, ill-timed, or out 
of the usual time. ze 

UN-SEA’S.ON-A-BLY, adv. Not seasonably; not in 
due time, or not in the usual time; not in the time 
best adapted to success. Dryden, Arbuthnot. 

UN-SE A/S ON-ED, (-sé/znd,) a. Not seasoned; not 
exhausted of the natural juices, and hardened for 
use ; as, unseasoned wood, boards, tiinber, &c. 

2. Not inured; not accustomed ; n t fitted to en- 
dure any thing by use or habit; as, men wnseasoned 
to tropical climates are exposed to fevers. 

3. Unformed , not qualified by use or experience ; 
@s, an unseasoned courtier. . 

4, Not salted ; not sprinkled, filled, or impregnated 
with any thing to give relish ; 7s ee Ineat. 


He came 


5. Unseasonable. [Wot in use. Shak. 
UN-SEAT", ». t. To throw from the seat. Cuwper 
UN-SEAT’ED, pp. Thrown from the seat. 

9. a. Not seated; having no seat or bottom. 

3. Not settled with inhabitants ; as, utveoted lands, 

ee usually say Unsettep. ] [ Wolcott. 
UN-SEAT’ING, ppr. Throwing from a seat. 
UN-SEA’WOR-FHL-NESS, 2. The state of being 

unable to sustain the ordinary vivlence of the sea in 
a tempest. : Kent. 
UN-SEA’WOR-FHY, a. Not fit for a voyage; not 
able to sustain the violence of the sea; as, the ship 
is unseaworthy. . 
UN-SE€/OND-ED, a. Not seconded ; not supported. 
The motion waa unseconded ; the attempt was unsec- 


onded 
2 Not exemplified a second time. [in use.] 
Brown. 


UN-SE/€RET, a. Not secret; not close; not par 


UN-SE/€RET, v.t. To disclose; to divulge. [Vat 
used. | ‘acon. 
UN-SE€-TA’RI-AN, a. Not sectarian ; not intendet 
or adjpted to promote a sect. Buckham. 

UN-SE€’U-LAR, a. Not worldly. ; 
UN-SE€’U-LAR-IZE, »v. t. To detach from secular 
things; to alienate from the world, Ch. Obs. 

UN-SE-€ORE’, a. Not secure; not safe. 

: pene Insecure is generally used.] 
UN-SE-COR/ED, a. Not secured. 
UN-SED/EN-TA-RY, a. Not accustomed to sit much. 

Wordsworth, 
UN-SE-DOC’ED, (-dist',) a. Not seduced ; not drawn 
or persnaded to deviate from the path of i 


UN-SEED’ED, a. Not seeded ; not sown. 
Ash, Cowper. 
UN-SEE’ING, a. Wanting the power of vision ; not 
seeing. Shak. 
UN-SEEM/, v. i. Nottoseem. [Vol in use.] Shak. 
UN-SEEM/LI-NESS, n. Uncomeliness; indecency; 
indecorum ; impropriety. Hooker. 
UN-SEEM’LY, a. Not fit or becoming: uncomely; 
unbecoming ; indecent. 


My eons, let your unseemly discord cease. 
UN-SEEM’LY, adv. 
; Philips. 


UN-SEEN’, a. Not seen; not discovered. Milton, 

2, Invisible ; not discoverable ; as, the unseen God. 

3. Unskilled ; inexperienced. [.Vot in wse.] 

Clarendon. 
UN-SFEIZ’/ED, a. Not seized; not'apprehrnded. 

2. Not possessed ; not taken into possession. 
UN-SEL’/DOM, adv. Not seldom. [Druden. 
UN-SE-LE€T’ED, a, Not sclected; not separated by 

choice. 

UN-SE-LE€T'ING, a. Not selecting. 
UN-SELF’'ISH, a. Not selfish; not unduly attached 
to one’s own interest. Spectator. 

UN-SELF’ISH-LY, adv. Without selfishness. 
UN-SENS’ED, (-senst’,) 4. Wanting a distinct mean- 
ing; withont a certain signification. Puller. 

UN-SENS'‘I-BLE, a. Not sensible. 

But Insensrrce is now used. ] 
UN-SENS/Y-AL-IZ-ED, a. Not sensualized. 
UN-SENT’, a. Not sent; not dispatched ; not trans- 

mitted. 

Unsent for: not called or invited to attend. 
UN-SEN’TIENT, (-sen’/shent,) a. Not sentient. 
UN-SEN’TI-NEL-ED, a. Without a sentinel. 

Ed. Rev. 


UN-SEP’A-RA-BLE, a. That can not be parted. 

But Insppararve is now used.] : 
UN-SEP’A-RA-TED, a, Not separated or prrted. 
UN-SEP/UL-€HER-ED,) a. Having no grave; une 
UN-SEP/UL-€HRED, buried. Chapman. 
UN-SEP/UL-TUR-ED, a. Unburied. 
UN-SERV’ED, a. Not served. 


Dryden, 
Indecently '; ‘:unbecomingly. 
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UN-SERV/ICE-A-BLE, a. 
bringing advantage, use, profit, or convenience; 
useless ; as, an anserviceadble utensil or garment ; an 
unserviccabletract of Jand ; unserviceable niuskets. 

UN-SERV‘ICE-A-BLE-NESS, 7. The quality or 
state of being useless; unfitness for use. 

Sanderson, 

UN-SERV/‘ICE-A-BLY, udv. Without use ; without 
advantage. Woodward, 

UN-SET’, a. Not set; not placed. Hooker. 

2. Not sunk below the horizon. 

UN-SET’TLE, v. t, To unfix; to move or loosen 
froin a fixed state; to unhinge ; to make uncertain 
= fluctuating; as, to unsettle doctrines and opin- 
ons. 

2. To move from a place. 
3. To overthrow. Fleetwood. 

UN-SET’TLE, 0.2 To hecome unfixed. Shak. 

UN-SET’TLED, pp. Unfixed; unhinged; rendered 
fluctuating. 

.2. a. Not settled; not fixed ; not determined ; as 
doctrines, questions, opinions, and the like. 

3. Not established. Dryden. 

4, Not regular; unequal; changeable; as, an un- 
settled season ; unsettled weather. Bentley. 

5. Not having a legal settlement in a town or par- 


L’Estrange. 


6. Having no fixed place of abodé. Hooker. 
7%, Not hiiving deposited its fecal matter; turbid ; 
as, unsettled liquor. 
Having no inhabitants ; nut occupied by perma- 
nent inhabitants ; as, unsettled lands in America. 
Belknap. Hamilton. 
UN-SET’TLED-NESS, n./ The state of being un- 
fixed, unsettled, or undetermined. 
2. Irresolution ; fluctuation of mind or opinions. 
3. Uncertainty. 

4. Want of fixedness ; fluctuation. South. 
UN-SET’/TLE-MENT, xn. Unsettled state; irreso- 
lation. Barrow. 
UN-SET’TLING, ppr Unfixing; removing from a 

settled state. 
UN-SE-VFRE’, a. Not sevorc. Polick: 
UN-SEV'ER-ED, a. Not severed; not parted; not 


divided, Shak. 
UN-SEX’, ». t. To deprive of the sex, or to make 
otherwise than the scx commonty is. Shak. 


UN-SEX’ ED, (-sekst’,) pp. Made otherwise than the 
sex commonly is. 

UN-SHACK’LE, (-shak:'1,) v. t. To unfetter : to loose 
from bonds; to set free from restraint ; as, to un- 
shackle the hands; to washackle the mind. 


UN-SHACK’LED, pp. Loosed from shackles or re- 
straint, 

UN-SHACK’LING, ppr Liberating from bonds or 
restraint. 


UN-SHAD’ED, a. Not sha@ed; not overspread with 
shade or darkness. Boyle. 
2. Not clouded ; not having shades in coloring. 
UN-SHAD’/OW-ED, a. Not clouded; not darkened. 

UN-SHA'DY, a. Not shady. 
UN-SHAK’A-BLE, a. That can not be shaken. 
in ES. Shak, 

UN-SHAK’ED, for Unsuaren, is not in use. Shak. 
UN-SHAK’EN, a. Not shaken; not agitated; not 
moved: firm; fixed. 
2. Not moved in resolution.; firm; steady. 
' 3 Not subject to concussion. 

UN-SHAM’ED, a. Not shamed ; not ashamed ; not 
abaxhed. Dryden. 
UN-SHAME’FA-CED, (-faste,) a, Wanting modes- 

tv; impucent. 

UN-SHAME'FA-CED-NESS, n. Want of modesty ; 
impudence. Chalmers. 
UN-SHAP’A-BLE, a. That can not be shaped. Good. 
UN-SHAPE’, v. t. To throw out of form cr into dis- 

order; to confound; to derange. [Little used.] 
* Shak. 


UN-SHAP’EN, a. Misshapen; deformed; ugly. 
‘ Addison. 
UN-SHAR’ED, a. Not shared; not partaken or en- 
joyed in common ; as, unshared bliss, Milton. 
UN-SHAV'ED, a. Not shaved, Tooke. 
UN-SHEAFTHE’, v. t. To draw from the. sheath or 
scabbard., 


Unsheathe the sword, 


To unsheathe the sword; to make war 
UN-SHEATH’ED, pp. Drawn from the sheath, 
UN-SHEATH/ING, pyr. Drawing from the scab- 


bard. 
UN-SHED’, a. Not shed; not spilt ; as, blood unshed. 
i Milton. 
UN-SHEET/ED, a. Not furnished with sheets. 
UN-SHEL/TER-ED,a. Not sheltered ; not screened ; 
not defended from danger or annoyance. 
Decay of Picty. 
UN-SHEL’TER-ING, a. Not protecting; not defend- 
ing from danger or annoyance. 
UN-SHENT’, a. Not spoiled ; not disgraced. 
UN-SHIELD’ED, a. Not defended by a shield; not 
ected ; exposed, Dryden. 
-SHIFT‘ING, a. Not changing place, position, er 
expedients, E, Erving. 


Shak, 


Not serviceable ; not | UN-SHIP’, v. t. 


[Wot 


| UN-SIN’FUL-NESS, n. 
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To take out of a ship or other water 
craft ; as, to unship-goods, 

2, To remove from the place where it is fixed or 
fitted ; as, to unship an oar; to urship capstan bars; 
to unship the tiller. Mar, Dict. 

UN-SHIP! PED, (-shipt’,) pp. Removed from a ship 
or fron) its place. 

2. Destitute of a ship. 

UN-SHIRT’ED, a. Not covered with a shirt, 
UN-SHIV’/ER-ED, a. Not shivered or split. 
UN-SHIV’ER-ING, a. Not shivering. 
UN-SHLV’ER-ING LY, adv. Without shivering. 
UN-SHIV’ER-ING-NESS, n. State of being unshiv- 


ering. 

UN-SHOCK’ED, (-shokt’,) a. Not shocked ; not dis- 
gusted ; not astonished. Ticket 

UN-SHOD’, a. Not shod; having no shoes, 

Clarendon. 

UN-SHQOK’, a. Not shaken; not agitated. Pupe. 

UN-SHORN’, a. Notshorn ; not sheared; not clipped ; 
as, unshorn locks. Milton. 

UN-SHO'l"’, a. Not hit by shot. Waller. 

2. Not shot; not discharged. 
UN-SHOUT’,2.t. To retracta shout. [Wot in use.) 
Shak. 

UN-SHOW’ER-ED, a. Not watered or sprinkled by 
showers ; as, unskowered grass. Milton. 

UN-SHRIN’ED, a. Not deposited in a shrine. 

Southey, 

UN-SHRINK’ING, a. Notshrinking; not withdraw- 
ing from danger or toil; not recoiling ; as, unshrink- 
ing firmness, 

UN-SHRINK/ING-LY, ade. 

UN-SHRIV’EN, a. 

UN-SHROUD’ED, a. 

UN-SHROUD/ING, a, Not shrouding. 

UN-SHRUNK’,a. Not shrunk; not contracted. 

UN-SHUN’NA-BLE, a. That can not be shunned ; 
inevitable. [Not in use.] Shak. 

UN-SHUN/NED, a. Not shunned ; not avoided. 

UN-SHUT’, a. Not shut; open; unclosed. 

UN-SIFT‘ED, a. Not sifted; not separated by a 
sieve. J May. 

2. Not critically examined ; untried. 

UN-SiGHT’ UN-SEEN’; a vulgar phrase, denoting un- 
seeing unseen, or unseen repeated ; as, to buy athing 
unsight unseen, that is, without seeing it. Hudibras, 

UN-SIGH’ING, (-si/ing,) a. Not sighing. Byron. 

UN-SIGHT’ED, (-sit/ed,) a. Not seen; invisible. 
on = Shak. 

UN-SIGHT’LI-NESS, 2. Disagreeableness to the 
sight; deformity ; ugliness. Wiseman. 

UN-SIGHT'LY, (-sit/le,) a. Disagreeable to the eye; 
ugly ; deformed. Milton. 

UN-SIG/NAL-IZ-ED, a. Not signalized or distin- 
guished. 

UN-SIG-NIF’I-CANT, a. Having no meaning. [ Obs.] 

See InstGniFicant. 

UN-SIG’/NI-FI-ED, a. 


Without shrinking. 
Not sbriven. 
Not slirouded or covered. 


Not, made known by words or 


signs. 
UN-SIL/VER-ED, a. Not covered with quicksilver ; 


as, an unsilvercd mirror. Ure. 
UN-SIN-CERE’, a. Not sincere ; hypocritical. [See 
InstncERE. | 
2. Not genuine; adulterated. Boyle. 


3. Not sound ; not solid. 

[Obsolote in the two lust significations, and for the 
first, InsrnceRE is generally used.] 
UN-SIN-CER/I-TY, xn. _Insincerity ; [Noe' 

used.| [See Instn‘ Erity. 

UN-SIN’/EW, v. t. To deprive of strength. Dryden. 
UN-SIN’/EW-ED, pp. or a. Deprived of strength or 
force ; weak ; nerveless, Shak. 
UN-SIN/EW-ING, ppr. Depriving of strensth ; en- 

feebling. 
UN-SIN/FUL, a. 


cheat 


Not sinful. 
State of being unsinful. 
UN-SING’ ED, (-sinjd’,)a. Not singed ; not scorched, 
Brown. 
UN-SIN/GLED, a. Not singled ; not separated. 
Dryden. 
UN-SINK!A-BLE, a. That can not be sunk. 
UN-SINK'ING, a. Not sinking; not failing. 
UN-SIN/NING, a. Committing no sin; impeccable ; 
untainted with sin; as, unsinning obedience. 


Rogers. 
UN-SIS’/TER-LY, adv. or a. Not like a sister. 
UN-SIZ'A-BLE, a. Not being of the proper size 
magnitude, or bulk. Smollett. 
UN-SIZ'ED, a. Not sized or stiffened; as, unsized 
paper. 
UN-SKILL/ED, a. Wanting skill yestitute of readi- 
ness or dexterity in performance. Pope. 
2, Destitute of practical knowledge. Dryden. 
UN-SKILL/FYL, a Not skillful; wanting the 
knowledge and dexterity which are acquired by ob- 
servation, use, and experience; as, an unskil/ful sur- 
geon ;, an wnskillful mechanic ; an unskiliful logician, 
UN-SKILL/FUL-LY, adv. Without skill, knowledge, 
or dexterity ; clumsily, Shak. 
UN-SKILL’/FUL-NESS, n. Want of art or knowl- 
edge ; wdnt of that readiness in action or execution, 
which is acquired by use, experience, and observa- 
tion. Taylor. 
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UN-SLACK’ED, (un-slakt’,) a 

| __ Water; as. unslacked lime, , 

UN-SLACK’EN-ED, a. Not slackened. 

7TN-s LAIN’, a. Not slain; not killed. Dryden 

UN-SLAK’'ED, (-likt’,) a, Not slaked ; unquenched 3 
as, unxlaked thirst. : 

UN-SLEEP’ING, a 


UN-SLEPT’, a. Not slept. 

UN-SLING’,v. t. In seamen’s language, to take off 
the slings of a yard, a cask, &c. ; to release from the 

Totten. 

to slip. 


Not saturated witl 


Not sleeping ; ever wakeful. 
“ Mutun. 


slings. 
UN-SLIP’PING, a. Not slipping; not liable 


UN-SLOW’, a. Not slow. [Mot in uee.] 
UN-SLUM’BER-ING, a. Never sleeping or stumber- 
ing, always watching or vigilant. Th dey. 
UN-SLU M’/BER-ING-LY, adv. Wichout slumbering. 
| UN-SMIRCH’ED, (-smurcht’,) a Not stained, not 
soiled or blacked. Shak. 

UN-SMIRK/ING, a. Not smirking. Chesterfield. 
UN-SMOK'ED, (-smokt’,) a. Not smoked ; not dried 
in smoke, 


2, Not used in smoking, as a pipe. Swift. 
UN-SMOOFH’, a. Not smooth; not even; rough. 

Milton. 

UN-SMOOTH’ED, a. Not made smooth. Scott. 


UN-S0’BER, a. Not sober. [Wot used.] 

UN S0/CIA BLE, a. Not suitable to society; rot 
baving the qualities which are proper fur society, 

| and which render it agreeable; as, an unsociable 

temper. 

~ 2. Not apt to converse; not free in conversation ; 
reserved. 

UN-S6'CIA-BLE-NESS, 

UN-S0-CIA-BIL’I-TY, 

UN-SO’CIA-BLY, adv. 

2. With reserve. 
UN-S8O/CIAL, a. Not adapted to society ; not benefi- 


{ fe State of being unsocia- 
le. 
Not kindly. 


cial to society. Shenstone. 
UN-SOCK’ET, v. t. To loose or take from a socket. 
Swift. 


UN-SOD/ER, v. t. T~ separate what is sodered. 
UN-SOFT’, a. Not soft; hard. [Not used.| Chaucer. 
UN-SOFT’, adv. Not with softness. [obey Spenser. 
UN-SOF1T’ EN-ED, a. Not softened. 
UN-SOIL’ED, a. Not soiled ; not stained ; unpollut-d, 
Dryden, 
2. Not disgraced ; not tainted ; as character, 
UN-SOL/ AC-ED, a. -Not comforted or consoled, 
UN-SOLD’, a. Not sold; not transferred for a con- 
sideration. ' 

UN-SOL’'DIER-ED, a. Not having the qualities of a 
soldier. [JVot in use. Beaum. 
UN-SOL/DIER-LIKE,)a. [See Sorpizr.] Unbe- 
UN-SGL/DIER-LY, coming a soldier. Broome. 

UN-SOL’/EMN, a. Not sacred, serious, or grave. 

Taylor. 

UN-SO-LIC/IT-ED, a. Not solicited ; not requested ; 

unasked. Hulifaz. 
2. Not asked for; as, an \nsolicited favor. 

UN-SO-LIC/IT-ED-LY, adv. Without being earnestly 
requested. 5 

UN-SO-LIC’IT-OUS, a. Noh solicitous ; not anxious; 
not very desirous, 

UN-SOL’ID, a. Not solid; not firm; not substantial ; 
as, unsolid arguments or reasoning ; an unsolid found- 


ation. 
2. Fluid. ' ‘Locke. 
UN-SOLV/A-BLE, a. That can not be solved; inex- 
plicable, More. 


UN-SOLV’ED, a. Not solved ; not explained. -Watts, 
UN-S0/NA-BLE, a. That can not be rounded. [ Obs. 
UN-SON’SIE, a. Unlucky ; not fortunate. — 
UN-SOOT’, for Unsweer, Lal penser. 
UN-SO-PHIST/I€-A-TED, a. Vot adulterated hy 
mixture ; not counterfeit; pure; as, unsophisticated 


drugs; unsophistrcated arguments. Locke. 
UN-SOR’/ROW-ED, a. Not lamented; not bewailed, 
Hooker. 


UN-SORT'ED, a. Not separated into sorts; rt dis- 
tributed according to kinds or classes ; as, x7<orled 
types ; uwsorted ideas. Watts. 

UN-SOUGHT’, (-sawt’,) a. Not sought; not searched 
for. 

92. Had without searching; as, unsought honor; 
unsought ideas. Locke, 
UN-SOUL’, v. t. To deprive of mind or understand- 
ing. Shelton, 
UN-SOUND’, a. Not sound; defective; as, unsound 

timber. 

2. Infirm ; sickly ; as, unsound in health; an un- 
sound constitution. 

3. Not orthodox ; defective ; as, unsound in faith ; 
unsound doctrine. Milner. 

4. Not sound in character; not honest; not faith- 
ful ; not to be trusted ; defective ; deceitful. Shak. 

5. Not true; not solid; not real; not substantial » 
as, unsound pleasures ; unsound delights, Spenser. 

6. Not close ; not compact; as, unsound cheese. 

Mortimer. 
7. Not sincere; not faithful ; a8. unsound love. 


- 8 Not solid; not matarial. 
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9. Erroneous; wrong ; deceitful ; sophistical ; as, 
unsound arguments ry 
10. Not strong ; a8, unsound ice. 
11. Not fast ; not calin ; as, unsound sleep. 
12. Not well established ; defective ; questionable ; 
as, unsound credit. Hamilton. 
UN-SOUND’ED, a. Not sounded ; not tried with the 


lead. 
UN-SOUND'LY, ado. Not with soundness ; as, he 
reasons serenney | he sleeps unsoundly. 
UN-SOUND’NESS, n. Defectiveness; as, the un- 
soundness of timber. 
2. Defectiveness of faith ; want of orthodoxy. 
Hooker. 

3. Corruptness ; want of solidity ; as, the unsvund- 

ness of principles. Hooker. 

4. Defectiveness ; as, the uxsoundness of fruit. 

5. Infirmity ; weakness; as of body; as, the ur- 

soundness of the body or constitution. 
UN-SOUR’ED, a. Not made sour. Bacon. 
2. Not made morose or crabbed. Dryden. 
UN-SOW’ED,) a. Not sown; not sowed; as, unsown 
UN-SOWN’, OY unsowed grouns. Bacon. 
2. Not scattered: njand for seed ; as, seed unsown. 
3. Not propagated by seed scattered; as, wnsown 
flowers. Dryden. 
UN-SPAR'ED, a. Not spared. Milton. 

UN-SPAR’ING, a, Not parsimonious ; liberal ; profuse. 
Milton. 

2, Not merciful or forgiving. Milton. 
UN-SPAR‘ING-LY, adv. In abundance; lavishly. 
UN-SPAR/ING-NESS, 2. The quality of being Iib- 

eral or profuse. Mitford. 
UN-SPARK’LING, a. Not emitting sparks; not glit- 


tering. Wilson. 
UN-SPEAK’, v. & To recant; to retract what has 
been spoken. Shak. 


UN-SPEAK’A-BLE, a. That can not be uttered ; that 
can not be expressed ; wnutterable; as, unspeakable 
grief or rage. 2 Cor. xii 


Joy unspeakab'e and full of glory, —1 Pet. i, 


NV-SPEAK’A-BLY, adv, Ina manner or degree that 
can not be expressed ; inexpressibly ; unutterably. 
UN-SPEAK/ING, a. Not uttering words. 
UN-SPEC’LFTI-ED, (-spes’e-fide,)¢. Not specified; 
not prrticularly mentioned, Brown. 
UN-SPF/CIOUS, (-spt'shus,) a2. Not specious: not 
plansible. Asiat. Res. 
ON-SPE'CIOUS-LY, ado. Not specionsly. 
UN-SPEC’U-LA-TIVE, a. Not speculative or theo- 
eetical. 
UN-SPED’, a. Not performed ; not dispatched. [ Obs.] 
Garth, 


ON-SPENT’, a. Not spent; mot used or wasted ; as, 
water in a cistern unspent. 
2. Not exhausted ; as, strength or force wnspent. 
3. Not having lost its force or impulse; as, an un- 
spent hall. 
ON-SPHERE’, v. t. To remove from itworb. Shak, 
UN-SPHER/ED, pp. Removed from its orb. 
UN-SPI’ED, a. Not searched; not explored, JM]ilton. 
2. Not secn ; not discovered. Tickel. 
ON-SPILT’, a. Not spilt; not shed. 
2. Not spoiled. [WVot in use.] Tusser. 
UN-SPIR'ST, v. t. To depress in spirits; to dispirit ; 
to dishearten. [Little -wsed.] [The word used is 
Dispinit. 
UN-SPIR/IT-ED, pp. Dispirited. 
UN-SPIR/IT-U-AL, a. Not spiritual ; carnal ; worldly. 


Swift. 
UN-SPIR/IT-Y-AL-IZE, v. t. To deprive of spiritu- 
ality. South. 


UN-SPIR/IT-U-AL-IZ-ED, pp. Deprived of spirituality. 
ON-SPIR/IT-U-AL-LY, adv. Worldly ; carnally. 
UN-SPLIT’, a. Not split; as, unsplet wood will not 
season. ; 
ON-SPOIL/ED, a. Not spoiled; not corrupted ; not 
ruined ; not rendered useless, Pope. 
2. Nut plundered ; not pillaged. 
UN-SPOK’EN, a. Not spoken or uttered. 
UN-SPORTS’MAN-LIKE, a. Not lik* a sportsman. 
UN SPOT’TED, a. Not stained ; free from spot. 
2. Free from moral stain; untainted with guiit; 
unblemished ; immaculate; as, unspotted reputation. 
UN-SPOT’TED-NESS, n. State of being free from 
stain or guilt. * Feltham. 
ON-SPREADY, (-spred’,) a. Net stretched or extend- 
ed; not set and furnished with provisions. 
Eee a. Not made square; as, unsguared 
timber, 


2. Not regular; not formed. Shak, 
DN-SQUIRE’, v. & To divest of the title or privilege 
of an exquire. Swift, 


UN-STA'BLE, a, [L. instabilis,] 
' 1, Not stable ; not fixed. 
2, Not steady ; inconstant ; irresolute ; wavering. 
James i. : 
UN-STA'BLE-NESS, 2. Instability. 
UN-STAID/, a. Not stendy ; mutable; not settled in 
udgmoent ; volatile; fickle; as, unsfaid youth. Shak. 
UN-STAID'NESS, 7, Unfired or volatile stato or dis- 
Position ; mutability ; fickleness ; indiscretion. 
2. Uncertain motion ; unsteadiness. Sidney. 
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UN-STAIN/ED, a. Not stained ; not dyed. 
2. Not polluted; not tarnished ; not dishonored ; 
us, an unstained character. 
UN-STAMP’ED. (-stamt’.) @. Not stamped or im- 


Mos 
UN-STANCH’ED, (-stancht’;) a. Not stanched ; not |. 


stopped ; as blood. 
UN-ST'ATE’, v. t. To deprive of dignity. Shak. 
UN-STATES’/MAN-LIKE, a. Not becoming a states- 


man, 

UN-STA’TION-ED, a. Not stationed. . 

UN-STAT’U-TA-BLE, a. Contrary to statute; not 
warranted by statute. ift, 

UN-STAY'ED, a. Not stayed; not stopped or re- 


tarded. 
UN-STEAD’/FAST, (-sted/fast,) a, Not fixed; not 
standing or being firm. 

2. Not firmly adhering to a purpose. 
UN-STEAD’FAST-LY, adv. Not steadfastly. 
UN-STEAD'FAST-NESS, (-sted/fast-ness,) n. Want 

of steadfastness ; instability ; inconstancy. 
K. James. 
UN-STEAD'I-ED, (-sted’id,) a. Not supported ; not 
kept from shaking. 
UN-STEAD'I-LY, (-eted’e-le,) adv. Without steadi- 
ness: in a wavering, vacillating manner. 

2. Incunstantly ; in a fickle manner. J 

3. Not inthe same manner at different times; va- 

Tionsly. Locke. 
UN-STEAD!'I-NESS, (-sted/-,) 2. Unstableness ; in- 

constancy ; want of firmmess; irresolution : muta- 

bleness of opinion or purpose. ddison. 

2. Frequent change of place; varillation. 
UN-STEAD’Y, (-sted’e,) a. Not steady ; not constant ; 

irresolute. Denham. 

2. Mutable ; variable; changeable ; a3, unsteady 

winds. 

3. Not adherifg constantly to any fixed plan or 

business. 

UN-STEEP’ED, (un-steept’,’ a. Not steeped; not 
soaked. Bacon. 
UN-STIG'MA-TIZ-ED, a. Not marked with disgrace. 
UN-STIM’U-LA-TED, a. Not stimulated ; not excit- 
ed ; 28, unstimulated nature. L. Beecher. 
UN-STIM’'U-LA-TING, a. Not exciting mo. on or 


action. 
UN-STING’, v. t. To disarm cf a sting. South. 


Elegant «dissertations on virtue and vice—will not uneting 
Cala inilys . Mason, 


UN-STING/ED, pp. Deprived of its sting. Pollok. 
UN-STINT’ED, a. Not stinted ; not limnited. Skelton. 
UN-STIR/RED, (-sturd’,) a. Not stirred; not ngita- 
ted. Boyle. - 
UN-STIR’RING, a. Not moving ; not agitating. 
UN-STITCH!, v. t. To open by picking out stitches. 
lier. 
UN-STITCIIED, (-sticht’,) a. Not stitched. 
UN-STITCIVING, ppr. Opening by picking out 
stitches. 

UN-STOOP’ING, a. Not stooping ; not bending ; not 
yielding ; as, unstooping firmness. Shuk. 
UN-STOP’, v. t. ‘lo free from a stopple, as a bottle 

or cask. : 
2. To free from any obstruction ; to open. Boyle. 
UN-STOP!PED, (-stopt’,) pp. Opened. 
2. a. Not meeting any resistance. Dryden. 
UN STOP’PING, ppr. Taking out a stopper; open- 
ing; freeing from obstruction. 
UN-STOR’ED, a. Not stored ; not laid up in store; 
not warehoused. 
2. Not sapplied with stores; as,‘a fort unstored 
with provisions, 

UN-STO/RI-ED, pp. Not related in story. 
UN-STORM'ED, a. Not assaulted ; not taken by as- 
srult. ddison. 
UN-STRAIN/ED, a. Not strained ; as, unstrained oil. 

2, Easy ; not forced; natural; as, an unstrained 
derivation. Takewill. 
UN-STRAIT’EN-ED, a. Not straitened ; not con- 


tracted. 

UN-STRAT'I-FI-ED, a. Not stratified ; not formed 
or being in strata or layers. Cleaveland. 
UN-STRENGTH/EN-ED, a. .Not strengthened ; not 
supported ; not assisted. Hooker. 
UN-STRING!, v. t. To relax tension ; to loosen; as, 

to unstring the nerves. 
2. To deprive of strings ; as, to unstring a harp. 
3. To loose ; to untie. 
4. To take from a string ; as, to unstring beads. 
UN-STRING'ING, ppr. Depriving of strings ; loosing 
from a string, 

UN-STRUCK', a. Not struck ; not impressed ; not 
affected ; as, unstruck with horror. Philips. 
UN-STRUNG', pp. Relaxed in tension; loosed; un- 

tied ; faken from a string, as bends. 
UN-STUD’I-ED, (-stud/id,) a, Not studied; not pre- 
meditated. Dryden. 
2. Not labored; easy; natural; as, an unstudied 


style. 

UN-STO’DI-OUS, a. Not studious; not diligent in 
study. Dwight. 
UN-STUFF’ED, (-stuft’,) «. Not stuffed ; not filled ; 
not crowded. . Shak, 


) UN-SORE’, (-shiire’,) a. (See Surz. 
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UN-STUNG’, pp. .Not stung. 
UN-SUB-DD'E ,@. Not subdued ; not brought into 
subjection ; not conquered ; as, nations or pussions 


u dued. 
UN-SUB/JECT, a. Not subject ; not liable ; not ob- 
noxious, 
UN-SUB-JEETIED, a. Not subjected ; not subdued. 
UN-SUB/JU-GA-TED, a. Not subjugated. 
UN-SUB-MISS/IVE, a. Not submissive ; disohedient. 
UN-SUB-MISS'IVE-LY, adv. Not submissively. 
UN-SUB-MIT’TING, a. Not submitting; not obse- 
quious ; not readily yielding. T OTe 
UN-SUB-OR/DI-NA-TED, a. Not subordinated or 
reduced to subjection. 

UN-SUB-ORN'‘ED, a. Not suborned; not procured 
by secret collusion. Ash. Hume. 
UN-SUB-SERIB/ING, a. Not subscribing. Cowper. 
UN SUB/SI-DIZ-ED, ¢c. Not engaged in another's 

service by receiving subsidies, 
UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL, (-shal,) a. Not substantial ; 
not solid. Milton, 
2. Not renl; not having substance. Addison. 
UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL-IZ-ED, a, Not made substan- 


tial. 

UN-SUB-STAN'TIAL-LY, adv. Without solidity or 
substance, 

UN-SUB-VERT'ED, a. Not overthrown ; not entire- 
ly destroyed. 

UN-SU€-CEED’'ED, a. Not succeeded ; not ee 

ilton, 

UN-SU€-CESS/FUL, a. Not successful; not produ- 

cing the desired event ; not fortunate. Addison. 


. UN-SU€-CESS/FUL-LY, adv. Without success ; with- 


out a favorable issue ; unfortunately. South. 
UN-SU€-CESS/FUJL-NESS, x. Want of success or 
favorable isste. 
UN-SU€-CESS’IVE, a. Not proceeding by a flux of 
parts or by regular succession. Hale, 
UN-SUCK’'ED, (un-sukt’,) a. Not having the breasts 


drawn. Séilton. 
UN-SUF’FER-A-BLE, @ Not sufferable; nut to be 
endured ; int. lerable. 
But. the word now used is IvsurreRaBye.} 
UN-SUF’FER-A-BLY. adv. So as not to be éndured. 
For thie, [nsurreRasty is chiefly used.] 
UN-SUF’FER-ING, a. Not suffering ; not tolerating. 


Young. 
UN-SUF-FI''CIENCE, (-fish’ens,) 2. Inability to an- 
swer the end propused. 
Fcr this, Insusricrency is used.) 
UN-SUF-FI'CIENT, (-fish‘ent,) ¢ Not sufficient ; 
inadequate. 
For this, Issurricrent is now used.) 
UN-SUG/AR-ED, a. Not sweetened with sugar. 
Bacon. 
UN-SUIT’A- BLE, a. Not suitable ; unfit; not adapt- 
ed ; as, timher weswtable for a bridge. 

2, Unbecoming ; improper ; as, @ dfess unsuztabie 

for a clergyman ; unsuitable returns for favors. 
UN-SUIT!A-BLE-NESS, 2. Unfitness ; incongruity , 

impropriety. South. 
UN-SUIT’/A-BLY, adv. Im a manner unbecoming or 

improper. A : 

2. Incongruously ; as,2 mam and wife unsuitably 

matched. 

UN-SUIT’ED, a. Not suited ; not fitted; not adapt- 
ed ; not accommodated. 

UN-STIT’ING, a. Not fitting; not becoming. Shak. 

UN-SUI/LLED, a Not sullied; not stained; nof 
tarnished. . 

‘2. Nat disgraced ; free from imputation of evil. 
UN-SUL/LIL-ED-LY, adv. Without being sullied. 
UN-SUNG’, a. Not sung ; not celebrated in verse ; not 

recited in verse. Addison, 
UN-SUN'NED, a. Not having been exposed to the 


sun. Milton. 
UN-SU-PER‘FLU-OUS, a. Not more than 


enough. 
Milton. 
UN-SUP-PLANT’ED, ¢. Not supplanted ; not over- 
thrown by secret means or stratagem. 
UN-SUP-PLY/A-BLE, a. That can not be supplied. 
UN-SUP-PLI/ED, c. Not supplied; not furnished 
with things necessary. den. 
UN-SUP-PORT’A-BLE, a. That can not be supported 5 
intolerable. be InsUPPORTABLE is generall used.] 
UN-SUP-POR1T’A-BLE-NESS, n. Insupportableness. 
The latter is chiefly used.) 
UN-SUP-PORT’A-BLY, adv. 
latter is zenerally used.) 
UN-SUP-PORT’ED, a. Not supported ; not upheld ; 
not sustained. Milton. 
2. Not countenanced ; not assisted. Brown. 
UN-SUP-PRESS'ED,, -sup-prest’,) a. Not suppressed 5 
not subdued ; not extinguished. ; 
UN-SUP’PU-RA-TIVE, a. Not suppurating. is 
Not fixed ; not 
certain. : Pope. 
UN-SUR/GI€-AL, @. Not in a surgical manner; not 
according to the principles and rules of surgery. 
UN-SUR-MIS/ED, a. Not surmised. 
UN-SUR-MOUNT’A.BLE, a. That can not be sur- 
mou'ted or overcome ; insuperable, 
UN-SUR-PASS’/ED, (-sur-past’,) a. 
not exceeded. 


Insupportably. [The 


ee 
Not surpassed ; 
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UN-SUR-REN’DER-ED, «a. Not surrendered; not 
yielded ta others. Story. 
UN-+SUS-CEP/TI-BLE, a. Not susceptible ; not capa- 

ble of L gakalied or receiving ; as, a heart unsuscepti- 
ble of impressions ; a substance unsuscoptible of charge 
or of permanent colors. 
UN-SUS-CEP/TI-BLE-NESS, ) n. Want of sucepti- 
UN-SUS-CEP-TI-BIL/LTY, bility. 
UN-SUS-CEP’TI-BLY, adv. ithout susceptibility. 
UN-SUS-PE6T’, for Unsusrzctep, is not in use. 
UN-SUS-PE€T’ED, a. Not suspected ; not consid- 
ered as likely to have done an evil act, or to have a 
disposition to evil. Swift. Dryden. 
UN-SUS-PEC€T’ED-LY, adv. In a manner to avoid 
suspicion. ; Pope. 
UN-SUS-PE€T/ING, a. Not ‘imagining that any ill 


is designed ; free from suspicion. Pope. 
UN-SUS-PE€T’ING-LY, adv. Without suspicion. 
UN-SUS-PI'/CIOUS, (-sus-pish’us,) a. Having no 


suspicion ; not indulging the imagination of evil in 
others ; as, an unsuspicious youth. 
2. Not to be suspected ; as, unsuspicious testimony. 
Mitford. 
UN-SUS-PI'/CIOUS-LY, adv. Without suspicion. 
UN-SUS-TAIN’A-BLE, a. Not sustainable ; that can 
not be maintained or supported ; as, unsustainable 
pain; a suit in nw unsustainable. 
UN-SUS-TAIN’ED, a. Not sustained ; not supported ; 
not seconded. 

UN-SUS-TAIN’ING, a. Not sustaining. 
UN-SWAFTHE’, v. t. To take a swathe from ; to re- 
lieve from a bandage. Addison. 

UN-SWATH’ED, pp. Rolieved from a bandage, 
UN-SWAY’A-BLE, a. That can not be swayed, gov- 
erned, or influenced by another. [Little used.] 
Shak. 
UN-SWAY’ED, (-swade’,)a. Not swayed ; not wield- 
ed; as a acepter. 

2. Not hiased ; not controlled or influenced. 
UN-SWAY’ED-NESS, x. Steadiness; state of being 
ungoverned by another. Hale. 

UN-SWEAR’, v. t. To recant or recall an oath. 
Spenser. 
UN-SWEAT’, (-swet’,) v. t. ‘To ease or cool after ex- 


ercise or toil. Milton. 
UN-SWEAT’ING, (-swet/ing,) a. Not sweating. 
Dryden, 
UN-SWEET"’, a. Not sweet. [Little used.] 
Spenser. 
UN-SWEPT’, a. Not cleaned with a brvom; not 
swept ; not brushed. Shak. 


UN-SUS-PEND’ED, a. Not hung up; not delayed ; 
not held undetermined. Wordsworth, — 

UN-SWERV'ING, a. Not roving ; not deviating from 
any rule or standard. 

UN-SWERV/ING-LY, adv. 
Toanner. 

UN-SWORN’, a. Not sworn; not bound by an oath ; 
not having taken an oath; as, the witness is un- 
sworn. 

UN-SYM-MET’RI€-AL, a. Wanting symmetry or 
due proportion of parts. 

2. In botany, unsymmetrical flowers are such as 
have not the segments of the calyx and corolla, and 
the sepals and petals, and also the stamens, regular 
and similar. Lindley. 

UN-SYM-MET’RI€-AL-LY, adv. Not symmetrically. 

UN-SYM’/PA-THIZ-ING, a. Not sympathizing. 

UN-SY M!PA-THIZ-ING-LY, adv. Without sympathy. 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT'I€, a. Not systematic ; not 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT’I€-AL, } having regular order, 
distribution, or arrangement of parts. © Aes. 

UN-SYS-TEM-AT'I€-AL-LY, adv. Without system. 

UN-SYS/TEM-A-TIZ-ED, ) a. Not systemized ; not 

UN-SYS’/TEM-IZ-ED, arranged in due order; 
not formed into system. 

UN-TACK’, v. i. To separate what is tacked ; to dis- 

in ; to loosen what is fast. Milton, 

UN-TAINT’ED, a. Not rendered impure, by admix- 
ture ; not impregnated with foul matter; as, un 
tainted air. 

2. Not sullied ; not stained ; unblemished ; as, un- 
tainted virtue or reputation. 

3. Not rendered unsavory by putrescence ; as, un- 
tainted meat. 

4. Not charged with a crime ; not accused ; as, he 
lived untainted. Shak. 
UN-TAINT’ED-LY, adv. Without spot; without 

blemish ; without imputation of crime. 

UN-TAINT’ED-NESS, x. State or quality of being 
untainted ; purity. Hall, 

UN-TAK’/EN, (-tak/n,) a. Not taken; not seized ; 
not apprehended ; as, a thief untaken. 

2. Not reduced ; not subdued ; as, untaken Troy. 


Pope. 
3. Not swallowed. 
Untaken away ; not removed. .2 Cor. iii. 
Unt: ken up ; not occupied ; not filled. Boyle. 
UN-TALK’ED of; not talked of; not made the sub- 
of conversation. e : 
UN-TAM/A-BLE, a. That can not be tamed or do- 
mesticated ; that can not be reclaimed from a wild 


state. 
2. Not to be subdued or reduced to control. 


In a firm, undeviating 


, UNT 
UN-TAM/A-BLY, ado. Not tamably. 


| UN-TAM’‘ED, a. Not reclaimed from wildness; not 


domesticated ; not made familiar with man ; a8, an 
untamed beast, 
2. Not subdued ; not brought under control ; as, a 
turbulent, untumed mind. =~ den. 
3. Not softened or rendered mild by culture ; as,an 
untamed people. Spenser. 
UN-TAN/GI-BLY, adv. Yntangibly. 
UN-TAN"GLE, (-tang’/gl,) v. t. To disentangle; to 
loose from tangles or intricacy; as, to untangle 
thread. : 
Untangle this cruel chain. Prior. 


UN-TAN”GLED, (-tang’gld,) pp. Disentangled. 
UN-TAN"GLING, ppr. Disentangling. 
UN-TAR/NISH-ED, (-tar/nisht,) a. Not soiled; not 
tarnished ; not stained ; unblemished ; ag, untarnished 
silk ; untarnished reputation. 
UN-TASK’/ ED, (-taskt’,) a. Not tasked, 
UN-TAST’ED, a. Not tasted ; not tried by the taste 
or tongue. 
2. Not enjoyed ; as, untasted pleasures, 
UN-TASTE’FUL, a. Maving no taste; being without 


taste. 

UN-TASTE/FUL-LY, adv. Without taste or grace- 
fulness ; in bad taste. Br. Rev.: 
UN-TAST’ING, a, Not tasting; not perceiving by 
the taste. Smith. 
UN-TAUGIIT’, (-tawt’,) a. Not taught ; not instruct- 
ed ; not educated ; unlettcred; illiterate. Dryden. 

2. Unskilled ; now ; not having use or practice. 
A tungus untaught to plead fur favor, Shak, 
UN-TAX/ED, (-takst’,) a Not taxed; not charged 


with taxes. 
2. Not accused. 


UN-TEACH’, v. t.; pret. and pp. Untaucut. To 
cause to forget or lose what has been taught, 
Exporience will untegch vs, Brown, 


UN-TEACH’A-BLE, a, That can not be taught or 
instructed ; indocile. Milton. 
UN-TEACH/A-BLE-NESS, n. The quality of not 
readily receiving instruction ; indocility. Scott. 

UN-TEEM/ING, a. Not producing young; barren. 

UN-TEM/PER-A'TE, a. Intemperate, 

[ The latter ix now used.} 

UN-TEM/PER-ED,a, Not tempered ; not duly mixed 
for use ; not durable or strong. 

UN-TEMPT’ED, a. Not tempted ; not tried by en- 
ticements or persuasions ; not invited by any thing 
alluring, 

UN-TEMPT/ING, a. Not tempting; not adapted to 
tempt, invite, or allure. Bacon. 

UN-TEMPT'’ING-LY, adv. Not in a tempting man- 


ner. 
UN-TEN’A-BLE, ¢@. Not tenable; that can not be 
held in possession ; as, an untenable post or fort. 
Dryden. Clarendon, 
2. That can not be maintained or supported ; not 
defensible ; as, an untenable doctrine ; untenable 
ground in argument. F 
UN-TEN'ANT-A-BLE, a. Not fit for an occupant; 
not in suitable repair or condition for a tenant. 
UN-TEN’ANT-ED, a. Not occupied by a tenant; not 
inhabited. Temple. 
UN-TEND/ED, a. Not tended; not having any at- 
tendant. Thomson. 
UN-TEN’DER, a. Not tender; not soft. 

2, Wanting sensibility or affection. Shak. 
UN-TEND/ER-ED, a. Not tendered ; not offered ; as, 
untendered money or tribute. Shak. 

UN-TEN’DER-LY, adv. Without tenderness. 


UN-TENT’, v. & To bring out of a tent. [Little 
used. ] ’ Shak. 
UN-TENT’ED, a. Not tented; not having a tent ap- 
plied. Shak, 


UN-TERM/IN-4-TING, a. Not limiting; not ending. 
UN-TER’RI-FI-ED, (-re-fide,) a. Not terrified ; not 
affrighted ; not daunted. Milton, 
UN-TEST’ED, a. Not tested; not tried by a stand- 
ard. Adams’s Lect. 
UN-THANK’ED, (-thankt’,) a. Not thanked ; not re~ 
paid with acknowledgments. Dryden. 

2. Not received with thankfulness ; as, an un- 
thanked reprieve. [Unusual.]  . Dryden. 
UN-THANK’FUIy a. Not thankful; ungrateful ; not 

making acknowledgments for good received. 

For he {a kind to the unthankful and to the evil. — Luke vi, 
UN-THANK/FUL-LY, adv. Without thanks; with- 
out a grateful acknowledgment of favors. Boyle. 
UN-THANK’FUL-NESS, n. Neglect or omission of 
acknowledgiment for good received ; want of a sense 

of kindness or benefits ; ingratitude. 
Immoderate favors breed first unthank/fulness, and afterward 
Hayward, 


hate. 


See Tacitus’s Ann, iv. 18.] 


‘UN- ‘HAW’ED, a. Not thawed; not melted or dis- 


Pope, 
Not depending on the 
ory or speculation ; not 
Coleridge. 
Shak. 


solved ; as ice or. snow. 
UN-THE-O-RET€, a, 
UN-THE-O-RET/I€-AL, 
speculative. 
UN-THINK’, v.t. To dismiss a thought. 


UNT 


UN-THINK/ING, a. Not thinking; not heedful; 
thoughtless ; inconsiderato ; as, unt/muit¢ youth. 

2. Not indicating thought or refigéezon ; as, a round, 
unthinking face. Pope. 
UN-THINK/ING-LY, adv. Without reflection ; 

thoughtlessly. 
UN-THINK’ING-NESS, n. Want of thought or re- 
flection ; habitual thoughtlessness., Halifax 
UN-THORN’Y, a, Not thorny ; free from thorns. 
} Brown. 
UN-THOUGIIT’FUL, (-thawt/ful,) a. Thaughtless; 
heedless, Cowle: 
UN-THOUGIIT’ of; not thought of ; not pega ce 
not heeded. Shak. 
UN-THUREAD/, (-thred’,) v. t To draw or take out 
a thread from ; as, to anthread a needle. 

2. To loose. Milton. 
UN-THREAD’/ED, pp. Deprived of o thrend. 
UN-THREAD/ING, pyr. Depriving of a thread. 
UN-THREAT’EN-ED, (-thret'nd,) a. Not threat- 

ened ; not mennced. K. Charles. 
UN-THREAT’EN-ING, a. Not indicating a menace. 
UN’/THRIFT, n. A prodigal; one who wastes his 
estate by extravagance. Dryden, 
UN-THRIFT'I-LY, adv. Without frugality. Collier. 
UN-TIIRLIFT’I-NESS, x. Waste of property without 
necessity or use ; prodigality ; profusion. Hayward. 
UN-TIRIFT’Y, a, Prodigal; Javish ; profuse ; spend- 
ing property without necessity or use. Sidney. 

2. Not thriving ; not gaining property ; as, an un- 

thrifty farmer, 

3. Not gaining flesh ; as, an unthrifty ox. 

4, Not vigorous in growth, as a plant 
UN-TIHIRIV’ING, a. Not thriving ; not prospering in 

temporal affairs ; not gaining property. 
UN-THRONE’, v. t=. To remove frum a throne, or 
from supreme authority ; to dethrone. 
dates ages: pp. Removed from a throne; de- 
posed. 
UN-THRONG/ED, a. Not crowded by a multitude. 
UN-TIT'DI-LY, adv. In an untidy manner. 
UN-1T7'DI-NESS, xn. Want of tidiness or neatness, 

2. Unseasonableness, 

UN-TI'DY, a. Not tidy ; not sensonable ; not ready. 

2. Not neatly dressed ; not in good order, 
UN-TIE’, xr. t. To loosen, as a knot; to disengage 

the parts that forma knot. Untie the knot, 

2. To unbind ; to free from any fastening ; as, to 

untie an iron chain, Waller. 

3. To lvosen frouz coils or convolution ; as, snakes 

untied, ° Pope. 

4. To loose ; to separate something attached ; as, 

to untie the tongue. 

5. To resolve ; to unfold ; to clear. Watts. 
UN-TI/ED, (-tide’,) pp. Loosed, as a knot; unbound; 

separated ; resolved. ~ 

2. a. Not tied; not bound or gathered in a knot ; 

loose, 

3. Not fastened with a Knot. 

4. Not held by any tie or band. 

UN-TIL', prep. [un and till, See Tiru.] To; used 
of time. 

He and his sone wero pricsts of the tribe of Dan, until the day 

of the captivity, — Judges xviii. 
2. To; used of objects. LObet Spenser, 
3. Preceding a sentence or clause, to; that is, to 
the event mentioned, or the time of it; as, until this 
hour ; until this year. Wy 
The scepter shall not depart from Judah — until Shiloh come, 
Gea, xlix. 
4, To the point or place of. 


In open prospect nothing bounds our “yer 
Until the earth seems joincd unto the sky, 


5. To the degree that. 
Thou bok push Syria, until they bo consumed,—2 Chron, 
xvill, 

Note. — Until is always the same part of speech in 
fact, and has tho same signification. The only dif 
forence is, that it is followed sometimes by a single 
word denoting timo, and in other cases by a verb de- 
noting an event, or 2 word denoting place or degree, 
The senso is in all cases to; and till may be used as 
its substitute, and in modern usage it is most com- 
non. 

UN-TILE’, v. t. To take the tiles from ; to uncover 
by removing tiles. ; Swift, 
UN-TIL/ED, pp. or a. Stripped of tiles; not tiled, 
UN-TIL/ING, ppr. ‘Stripping of tiles. 
UN-TILL/ED, a, Not tilled ; not cultivated. 
Mortimer, 
UN-TIM’BER-ED, a, Not furnished with ge 
2, Not covered with timber-trees ; as, untimbered 


Dryden. 


land. 
UN-TIME/LY, a. Happening before the usual time ; 
as, untimely frost. 
. Happening before the natural time ; premature; 
as, untimely death ; untimely fate, 
UN-TIME/LY, adv. Before the natura] time. 
: What is untimely done. " 


Shab, 


-UN-TIN€/TUR-ED, a, Not tinctufed ; Bs tinged 


stained, mixed, or infected. | s 
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UN-TING'ED, (-tinjd’,) a 
not discolored; as, Water wntiaged ; untinged beams 
of light. butt ee 

2, Not infected. Swift. 

UN-TTR'A-BLE, a. That can not be wearled ; inde- 
fatigahle ; nnwenried, + Shak. 
Ee A-BLE-NESS, 2, The state of being untira- 


UN-TIR'ED, a. Not tired; not exhausted by labor, 
Dryden. 

UN-TIR'ING, a. Not becoming tired or exhausted ; 
ng, wetiring patience. 

UN-TIR'ING-LY, adv. Indefatigably. 

UN-TIFH/ED, a, Not subjected to tithes. Pollok. 

UN-TI’T'LED, a. Having no titlo; a5, an watitled ty- 
rant. Shak. 

UN'TO, prep. ES gta of un, not, and to.] It is 
ured ingtend of to, but it is not in our mother tongue, 
nor is it used in popular discourse or in modern 


Writings. It is therefore to be rejected, as obsolete 
and not legitimate. 
UN-TOLD’, a. Not told; nof related ; not revealod. 
Wallor. Dryden. 


2. Not numbered ; a8, money mntold. 
UN-TOMB’, (-toom "y ».t. To disinter. Fuller. 
UN-T OMB'ED, (-toomd’,) pp. Disinterred ; removed 

from a tomb. 


UN-TOOTH’SOME, a. Not pleasant to the taste. 


UN-TOR-MEN TED, a. Not putin poets not teased, 
UN- PeUGnee, -tost’,) a, Not tossed 
UN-TOUCH LE, re -tuch’a-bl,) a. Not to be tonched. 


Feltham. 
UN-TOUCH’ED, (un-tucht’,) @ Not touched ; not 
renches{; not bit. Stephens. 
2. Not moved; not affected; as, tho heart un- 
touchsil. 
3. Not meddled with; as, books untouched for 
years, 
UN: TOWARD, a. Froward; perverse; refractory ; 
not ensily guided ortaught. Acts ii. 
2 Awkward ; ungraceful ; as, untoward words, 


Creech. 

3. Inconvenient ; troublesome; unmanageable; 
a6,an wetsward vow. Hadibras. 
UN- 76'W ARD-LY, adv, In a froward or perverse 
manner; p- rvernely ; 3 ungainly. Tillotson. 
UN-TG’WARD- LY, a Awkward; perverse ; fro- 
ward, elie, 


UN-TO’WARD-NESS, n. Awkwardness; froward- 
ness; p:rversenoas, Bp. Wilson. 

UN-TOW/ER- ED, a. Neg defended by ae 

UN-TRACE’A- BLE, a. That can not be traced or fol- 


lowed. South. 
UN-TRAC’ED, (un-traste’,) a. Not traced ; not fol- 
loweil. 
2. Not marked by footsteps. Denham. 
3. Not marked out. 
UN-TRACK'ED, (-trakt’,) a. Not tracked; not 


marked by footst emi. 
2 Naot fallowed by the tracks, 
UN-TRACT’A-BLE, a, [L. tntractabitis.] 

I. Not tractable ; not yielding to discipline; stub- 
born; indocile; ungovernable; as, an untractable 
Bon. Locke. 

2 Rough; difficult. Milton. 

3. Not yielding to the heat or to the hammer, as 
an ore. 

IntRacTaBce is more generally uscd. 
UN-TRACT’A-KLE-NESS, n. Refractoriness ;. stub- 
bornness ; unwillingness to be governed, controlled, 
or ma naged. Locke, 
UN-TRAD/ING, a. Not engaged in commerce ; as, an 
uriradin, country or city. 
UN-TRAIN’ED, a. Not trained; not disciplined ; not 
skillful. Milton, 
2. Not educated , not instructed. 


My wh untrained, Shak. 


3. Irregular ; ungovernable ; as, untrained hope. 


Herbert. 
ete eet), a. Not trammeled ; not shack- 


Horbert. 

UN- x TRAM'PLED, a. Not trod upon. 

UN-TRANS- FER’A- BLE, a. That can not be trans- 
ferred or passed from one to another ; as, power or 
Tight untransferable. 

UN-TRANS-FER’RED, a. Not transferred ; not con- 
veyed or assigned to another ; 3 83, titles or rights un- 
transferred. 

UN-TRANS-FORM/ED, a. Not metamorphosed ; not 
transinitted, 

UN-TRANS-LAT’A-BLE, a. Not capable of being 
translated, Gray. 

UN-TRANS-LAT'ED, a.. Not translated or bemtlered 
into another language. 

UN-TRANS/MI-GRA-TED, a. Not transmigrated. 


Scott. 
UN-TRANS-MIT’TED, a. Not transmitted. 


UN-TRANS-MOT’A- BLE, a, That can not be changed 
into a different substance. 


UN-TRANS PAR’/ENT, a. Not transparent; not di- 
aphanoius ; opaque ; not permoahle by light. * Boyle. 


UNT 


a i 
Nos eingsale not stained ; N-TING'ED, (Ainja’/,) a. Nos tinged; not etalied ;) UN-TRANS-PORT’A-BLE, «. Tha @ That can — trans-| UN-TO/TOR-ED, a. Uninstructed; untaught; va, 


UNV 


ported, Rev. untutored Infancy. Prior. 

UN-TR ANS-PORT’ED, a. Not trantported. UN-TWINE’,+v.t. To untwist. Waller, 

UN-TRANS.-P6S’ ED, (un-trans-pdzd! ») a. Not trans- 2. To open ; tu disentangle. Bacon, 
posed ; having the natural order. Rambler. 3. To separate, as that which winds or clasps. 


UN-TRAV/EL- ED,a. Not traveled ; not trodden by 
passengers ; as, an untzaveled forest. 
ae Having never seen foreign countries; as, an un- 
traveled Englishman. * Addison. 
UN-TRAV’ERS-ED, (-trav’erst,) a, Not traversed ; 
not passed over. 

UN-TREAD’, (un-tred’,) v.2% To tread ‘back ; to go 
back in the same steps. Shak. 
UN-TREAB’/UR-ED, (an pezhiont) a, Not treas- 
ured ; not Jaid up; not reposited. Shak. 
UN-TREAT/A- BLE, a. Nob treatable ; not practica- 
ble. [Mot used.] Decay of Piety. 
UN-TREM’BLING, a. Not trembling or shaking ; 


firm ; steauy. Montgomery. 
UN-TREM’BLING-LY, adv. Without trembling ; 
firmly. 


UN- TRENCW’ED, (trencht’,) a. Not cut into long 
hollows. 
be a oman a. Not violating another’s 


uN ork RIVED, a. Not tried; not attempted. Wilton. 
2. Not et experienced ; as, untried sufferings. 
3. Not having passed trial; not heard and deter- 
mined inlaw. The cause remains untried, 
UN-TRIM'MED, c. Not trimmed ; not pruned ; not 
dressed ; nat put in order. 
UN- TRIT'Y- RA-TED, ca. Not reduced to powder by 


rubbing or grinding. Journ. Sci. 
UN-TRY/UMPH-A-BLE, ac. That admito no triumph. 
Barbcrous, and not Hae J Hudibras. 


UN-TRI/UMPH-ED, (-tri’/umft,) a. Not triumphed 
over. 

UN-TROD’, 

UN- TROD/DEN, 
fect. 


a. Net having baen trod; not 
passed over; not marked by the 
” Mitton. Addison. 
UN-TROLL’ED, a. Not bowled ; not roiled along. 
don. 
UN-TROUB’LED, (un-trub’Id,) a. Not troubled; net 
disturbed by care, sorrow, or business; free from 
trouble. - Shak. 
2. Nat agitated; not rmiffled ; not confused ; free 
from passion; as, an untroubled mind. Hilton. 
3. Not agitated ; not moved; as, an untroubled 
lake. 
4. Not disturbed or interrupted in the natural 
course ; as, untroubled nature. Spenser. 
5. Not foul ; not turbid; clear; as, an untroubled 
stream. 

UN-TROUB’LED-NESS, ». State of being free from 
trouble ; unconcern. [vot used. ] Hammond, 
UN-TROE’, a. Not true; false ; contrary to the fact. 

The story ‘ts untrue. 
2. Not faithful to another ; not fulfilling the duties 
of a husband, wife, vassal, ke.; false ; disloyal. 

3. Inco: istant, as a lover. [ Dryden. 
UN-TRO'LY, ado. Not truly ; falsely ; not according 
to reality. 
UN-TRUSS’, v. t. To untie or unfasten; to loose 
from a truss; to let out. "Dryden, 
UN- TRUSS’ED, (-trust/,) a. Not trussed; not tied 


UN-TRUST’E-NESS, nv. Unfaithfulness in the dis-, 


charge of a trust. 
UN-TRUST’/WOR-FHY, a. Not deserving of confi- 
dence, 
UN-TRUST’Y, a. Not trusty; not worthy of confi- 
dence ; unfaithful fi 
UN-TROT H’/, x. Contraricty to truth ; falsehood. 
2. Want or veracity. Sandys, 
3. Treachery ; want of fidelity, [Obs] Shak. 
4, False assertion. 
No untruth can possibly avell the patron and defender lone. 


Hooker, 
UN-TROTH’FUL, @. Wanting in veracity. 
UN-TROTH'F( L-LY, adv. Not truthfully ; falsely. 
UN-TROTIVF L-NESS, n. Want of veracity or 
fidelity. 

UN-TUCK’,».t. To unfold orundoatuck. Ask. 
UN-TUCK’ER-ED, a. Having no tucker; as, an un- 
tuckered neck. Addison. 

UN-TUM’BLED, a. Not rolled ; not rumpled. 


UN-TON! A- BLE, a. Not harmonivus ; not musical. 
Bacon. 
2, Not capable of making music. Tatler. 


3. Not capable of being tuned or brought to the 
proper pitch. 
UN-TON/A-BLE-NESS, n. Want of harmony. 
UN-TON! A-GbLY, adv. *Inharmoniously, 
UN-TONE’, v. t. To make incapable of harmony. 


Untune thet string. Shak. 
2. To disorder. 
Untuned and jarring senaes, Shak. 


pein eng pp. 
ny. 
UN: ‘TUR'BAN-ED, a, 


Made incapable of producing har- 
Not wearing a turhen. 


Ye 


UN-TRANS-PIR/ED, a. Not having escaped from; UN-TURN’ED, a. Notturned. He left no a un- 


‘Becrecy. 


turned, 


Axcham. 
UN-TWIN’ ED, pp. Untwisted ; disentangled. 
UN-TWIST’, v. t. To separate aod open, as threads 
twisted ; or to turn back that which is twisted, 

9 To open; to disentangle; as intricacy, 
UN-TWIST’ED, pp . Be rated ; opened. 
UN-TWIST’ING, pr, Separating . ; disentangling: 
UN-TY’ See Untiz. | 
UN-U'NI-FORM, a. Not uniform; wanting uniform. 

Not united. 


ity. [Little used. 
UN-U-NIT’ED, a. Cudworth. 
UN-UP-BRAID/ING, @, Nut apbraiding, 

UN-UP-HELD’, a, Not upheld; not sustained. 


Pollok. 
UN-UP-LIFT’ED, a. Not raised up. 

UN-URG’ED, (-urjd’,) a Not urged; not preiaed 
with solicitation. Shai: 
ues nee: (-yiizd’,) a Not put to use; not em- 

ployed. 
2. That has never been used. 
3. Not accustomed; as, hands unused to labor ; 
hearts unused to deceit. 
UN-USE’FYL, a Useless ; serving no good purpose, 
Philips. 
UN-Y8’U AL, (-yG!/zhu-al,) a, Not usual; not aie 
mon ; rare; ns, an unusual seasom; @ perccn of unu- 
gual graces or erudition. 


| UN-Y8’U-AL-LY, (-yO/zhu-al-le,) adv. Not common- 


ly ; not frequently ; 3 rarely. 
been unusvally rainy. 
UN-U3° U-AL-NESS, n. Uncommonness ; infrequen- 
‘cy ; rareness of otcurrence. Broome. 
UN-UT’TER-A-BLE, a. That can not be uttered or 
expressed ; Inoffable ; 3 inexprossible; as, unutterable 
anguish ; unutterable joy. 
UN-VA4'CA-TED, a. Nct made vacant. 4H. Clay. 
UN-VAIL/, v. ¢. "To rewove a vail from ; to uncover; 
to disclose to view. She unvailed her face. 
UN-VAIL‘ED, a. Stripped of a vail ; disclosed. 
UN-VAIL ING, a. Removing a vail ‘rom ; uncover- 
ing; disclosing. 
UN-VAL/U-A-BLE, a, Being above a invaluable, 
But Invatuasce ts the word now used.) 


This summer, 1628, has 


UN-VAL’/U-ED, Kral yude,) a Not valued; not 
prized; neglecte Shak. 
2, Inestimable ; not to be valued. Shak. 


3. Not estimated ; not having the value set. 
UN-VAN’QUISH-A -BLE, a, What can not be con- 
quered. By, King. 
UN-VAN’QUISH-ED, (-vank’wisht,) @ Not con- 
quered ; not overcome, Milton. 
UN-VA'RL-A A-BLE, a. Not variable; not changeable 
or ea: [But Invantas.e is the word now 

used, 

UN-VA’RI-ED, a. Not varied; not altered ; 3 not di- 
versified. 

pial ectilar te et a. Not variegated; not di- 


UN. PVRIV NIBH. -ED, (-var/nisht,) a. Not overlaid with 
varnis 
2. Not artificially colored or adorned ; not artfully 
embellished ; plain. 


I will a round, wnvarnished tale deliver, Shak, 
UN-VA‘/RY-IN G, a Not altering; net liable te 


change; uniform. 


Locke. 
UN-VA'RY- ING-LY, ade. Without being liable to 


change. 
UN-\ EIL/, (-vale’.) See Unvarn. 
UN- VEUWL’E -LY, adv, Plainly; without disguise, 


[ Little used.] 

UN-VEN'ER-A-BLE, @. Not venerable ; not worthy 
of vencration. Shak. 
UN-VEN'TI LA-TED, a. Not fanned by the wind; 

not purified by a free current of air. 
UN-VER’DANT, a. Not verdant ; not green ; having 
no verdure. ‘Congreve 
UN-VER'I-TA-BLE, a, Not true. [Wot in use.] 
B 


Town. 
UN-VERS’ED, (-verst’,) a. Not skilled ; not versed; 
unacquainted ; as, unversed in spinning. Blackmore.’ 
UN-VEX’ED, (-vekst’,) a. Not vexed; not troubled; 
not disturhed or irritated. Dryden, 
UN-VIN'DI-€A-TED, a. Not defended. 
UN-VI/O-L4-TED, a, Not violated ; not injured; as, 
unviolated honor. 
ay Not broken ; not transgressed ; as, laws unvio~ 


lat 

UN-Vin'TU_OUS, (-vurt/yu-us,) a. Not virtuous ; 
destitute of virtue. Shak, 

UN-VIR/TU-OUB-LY, adv. Not virtuously. 

UN-VI8’ARD, v. t. "To unmask. Milton. 

UN-VISIT-ED, a, Not visited ; not resorted to; not 
frequented. 

UN-VI'TAL, a. Not vital ; not affecting Ley, 


UN-VI'TIA-TED, 
UN-VI"'CIA-TED 


epos, 
Net ‘Vitiated ; 
Not corrupted. 
hin i el mane tee Jonson, 


(-vish’a-ted,) { a 
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UN-VIT'RI-FI-ED, a. Not vitrified; not converted 
futo glass, 

UN-VOL/A-TIL-IZ-ED, a. Not volatilized. Aitkin. 
UN-VOTE’, v.\t. T'o contravene by vote a former 
vote; to annul a former vote. Burke. 

UN-VOUCH'ED, (-voucht’,) a. Not fully attested. 
UN-VOW’ED, a. Not consecrated by solemn prom- 
ise. Hoo ser. 

UN-VOW’'EL-ED, a. Having no vowels. Skinner. 
UN-VOY'AGE-A-BLE, a. Not to be navignted or 
seed over on a fluid. [ot used.] Milton. 
UN-VUL‘GAR, a, Not common. B. Jonson. 
UN-VUL'/NER-A-BLE, a. Not vulnerable ; that can 
not he wounded. [Invutnenasee is mostly used. ] 
UN-WAIT’ED on; not attended. 
UN-WAK'EN-ED, a. Not awakened; not roused 
from sleep or stupidity. 
UN-WALL’ED, a. Not surrounded, fortified, or sup- 
rted by a wall. ; Knolles 
UN-WANT’ED, a. Not wanted. © Mitford. 
UN-WARES', adv. Unexpectedly. 
For this, Unawangs is ved. 

UN-WA'RI-LY, adv. Without vigilance and cau- 
tion ; heedlessly. Digby. 
UN-WA'‘RI-NESS, x. Want of vigilance ; want of 
caution ; carelessness ; heedlessness. Spectator. 
UN-WAR'LIKE, a. [See Wan.] Not fit for war; 
not used to war; not military. - Waller, 

UN-WARMI’ED, a. [See Wanm.] Not warmed. 


2. Not excited ; not animated. Addison. 
UN-WARN’ED, a. [See Warn.] Not cautioned ; 
not previously admonished of danger. Locke. 


UN-WARP’, v. t. [See Wanr.] To reduce back 
what is warped. Evelyn. 
UN-WARP’ED, (-worpt’,) a. Not warped; not hi- 
ased ; not turned from the true direction ; impartial. 

Thomson, 
UN-WARP’ING, a. Not bending; unyielding; not 
deviating. Dwight. 
UN-WAR/RANT-A-BLE, «a. Not defensible; not 
vindicabls ; ‘not justifiable; illegal; unjust; im- 
proper. South, 
UN-WAR’/RANT-A-BLE-NESS, s. State of being 
unwarrantable. 

UN-WAR’RANT-A-BLY, adv. Ina manner that can 
not be justified. Wake. 
UN-WAR’/RANT-ED, a. Not warranted; not au- 

thorized. = 

2. Not ascertained ; not assured or certain. 

3. Not covenanted to be good, sound, or of a cer- 
tain quality ; as, an unwarranted horse, 


UN-WA’RY, a. Not vigilant against danger; not} 


cautious ; unguarded ; precipitate. Locke. 
2. Unexpected. [ Obs. 
UN-W ASH’ED, (-wosht’, 
UN-WASH’EN, 
Jatt. xv. 
UN-WAST’ED, a. Not lost by extravagance or neg- 
ligence ; not lavished away ; not dissipated. 
2, Not consumed by time or violence. 
3. Not lost by exhaustion, evaporation, or other 
menns. 
UN-WAST’ING, a. Not growing less; not decaying, 


Pope, 
UN-WAST’ING-LY, adv. Without waste. 3 
UN-W ATCH’ED, (-wotcht’,) a, Not guarded with 
vigilance. : 

UN-WATCA’FUL, a. Not vigilant. Scott. 
eee [See Waren.] Not watered ; 
ry. j Pope. 
UN-WA'VER-ING, a. Not wavering or unstable ; 

firm ; not fluctuating. 

UN-WA'VER-ING-LY, adv. With firm constancy. 
UN-WAY'ED, (-wade’,) a, Not used to travel. [Bad, 
and not aaah Suckling. 
UN-WEAK’EN-ED, a. Not weakéned; not en- 
feebled. Boyle. 

UN-WEALTH’Y, (un-welth’y,) cz Not wealthy. 
Langhorne. 
UN-WEAN'ED, a. Not weaned; not withdrawn 
from the mother’s milk. 

UN-WEAP! ON-ED, (un-wep'nd,) a. ~ Not furnished 
with weapons or offensive arms. Ralegh. 
UN-WEA’RI-A-BLE, a. That can not be wearied ; 
indefntigatle. [Little used.] Hooker, 
UN-WEA/RI-ED, a. Not,tired ; not fatigued. 

Be Dryden. 
2, Indefatigable ; continual; that does not tire or 
sink under fatigue ; as, uxwearied perseverance. 
Rogers. 
UN-WEA/RI-ED-LY, adv. Without tiring or sinking 
under fatigue. 
UN-WEA/RI-ED-NESS, n. State of being unwea- 
ried, Bazter. 
UN-WEA/RY, (-wee’re,) a. Not weary ; not tired. 
UN-WEA'RY, ».t. To refresh after peng 5 
‘emple. 
UN-WEA/RY-ING, ¢. Not making weary. - 
UN-WEAVE’,v.t. To unfold; to undo what has 
been woven. Sandys. 
UN-WEAV'ING, ppr. Undoing what has been 
woven.’ 
UN-WED!, a. Unmarried. Shak. 
UN-WED’DED, a. Unmarried ; remaining single. 


Dryden. 


a Not washed; not 
cleansed by water. 


UNW 


UN-WEDGE’A-BLE, (un-wedj’a-bl,) 2. Not to be 
split with wedges. [Barbarous, and not eee 
hak. 
UN-WEED/ED, a. Not weeded; not cleared of 
weeds, Shak. 
UN-WEEP’ED, (-weept’.) See Unwerr. 
UN-WEET/ING, a. [See Went and Wir.] Igno- 
rant; unknowing. [ Ods. Spenser. 
UN-WEET'ING-LY, adv. “Ignorantly. [ Obs.] 
Spenser, 
UN-WEIGH’ED, (-wade’,) a. Not weighed ; not hav- 
ing the weight ascertained. } 


Sulomon left all the vessels unweighed, —1 Kings vil. 


2. Not deliberately considered and examined ; as, 
to leave arguments or testimony unweighed, 
3. Not considerate ; negligent ; as,words wrweighed. 


Pope. 
UN-WEIGH/ING,(-wa’ing,) a. Inconsiderate ; thought- 
less. Shak. 


UN-WEL/€OME, a. Not welcome; not grateful; 
not pleasing; not well received; as, unwelcome 
news; an unwelcome guest. 

UN-WEL/€OME-LY, adv. Not in a welcome manner. 

UN-WELL’, a. Not well; indisposed; not in good 
health. 

pt expresses less than Sicx.] 

UN-WELL'NESS, n, State of being indispased. Lat 
in use. | Chesterfield, 
UN-WEPT’, a. Not lamented; not mourned. The 

profligate lives despised, and dies unwept, 

UN-WET’, a. Not wet or moist. 

UN-WHIP’PED, (-whipt’,) / a. 

UN-WHIPT", f 


Dryden. 
Not whipped; not 
corrected with the rod. 


Pope. 

UN-WIIS’PER-ED, a. Not whispered. is 

UN-WHOLE’, a. (See WHoxre.}] Not sound ; infirm. 

Not in mee.) 

UN-WHOLE‘SOME, (-hél’sum,) a. Not wholesome ; 
tinfavurable to health ; insalubrious ; as, unwholesome 
air or food. + Bacon. 

2. Pernicious ; as, wnwholesome advice. 

UN-WHOLE/SOME-NESS, z. Insalubrity; state or 
quality of heing injurious or noxious to health; 
as, the wnwholesomeness of a climate. 

UN-WIELD'I-LY, adv. Heavily ; with difficulty. 

Dryden. 

UN-WIELD'I-NESS, ». Heaviness; difficulty of be- 

ing moved ; as the wnwieldiness of a corpulent body. 
Donne. 

UN-WIELD’Y, @ That is moved with difficulty ; 
unmanageable; bulky ; ponderous; as, an unwieldy 
bulk ; an unwieldy rock. 

UN-WILL’/ED, a. Not willed; not produced by the 


will. 

UN-WILL'ING, a Not willing; loath; disinclined ; 
reluctant; as, an unwilling servant. 

UN-WILL’ING-LY, adv. Not with good will; not 
cheerfully ; reluctantly. 

UN-WILL/ING-NESS, nr. Loathness ; disinclination ; 
relnuetance. 

UN-WILT’ED, a. Not wilted ; fresh. 

UN-WIND’, v. t.; pret. and pp. Unwovnp. To wind 
off; to loose or separate what is wound or con- 
volved ; as, to unwind thread or a ball. 

2. To disentangle. 

UN-WIND’, v.i. To admit evolution. 

UN-WIND’ING, a.- Not winding. 

2. ppr. Winding off. 

UN-WING'ED, a. Not provided with wings. 

UN-WIP’ED, (-wipt’,) aq Not cleaned by rubbing. 


Shak, 
UN-WISE’, a. 


Hooker. 
Mortimer. 


Not wise; not choosing the best 
means for the end ; defective in wisdom ; as, an un- 
wise man; unwise kings, 

2, Not dictated by wisdom; not adapted to the 
end; as, unwise measures. 

UN-WISE’LY, adv. Not wisely ; not prudently ; as, 
unwisely rigid ; unwisely studious, 

UN-WISH’, v. t. To wish that which is not to he. 

Nut in use. Shak. 

UIN-WISH’ED, (-wisht’,) a. Not wished ; not sought ; 


nol desired. Pope. 
UN-WIST’,a. Not known. a Spenser. 
UN-WIT’, v. t. To deprive of understanding. [Vet 

in all hak. 
UN-WIFTH-DRAWI'ING, a. Not withdrawing; con- 

tinually liberal. Milton. 


UN-WIFH'ER-ED, a. Not withered or faded. 
UN-WIFH’ER-ING, a. Not liable to wither or fade. 
Cowper. 
UN-WIFH-STOOD’, a. Not opposed. Philips. 
UN-WI1"NESS-ED, (-wit/nest,) a. Not witnessed ; 
not attested by witnesses ; wanting testimony. 
UN-WIT'TI-LY, adv. Without wit. Cowley. 
UN-WIT'TING-LY, adv. Without knowledge or 
consciousness; ignorantly ; as, he has unwittingly 
injured himself, or his neighbor. 
UN-WIT'TY, a. Not witty ; destitute of wit. 
Shenstone, 
UN-WTV'ED, a. Having no wife. [Not used.] Selden. 
UN-WOM'/AN, v. t To deprive of the qua a ofa 


woman. ndys. 
UN-WOM’AN-LY, ce, Unbecoming a woman. 


UP 


UN-WONT’, , a. Unaccustamed ; un- 
UNAWONT’ED, { (-wunt’,) } used; not made fa- 
niliar by practice; as, a child unwonted to stran- 
gers; sea calves unwonted to tresh water. Muay. 
2. Uncommon; unusual; infrequent; rare; as, 
an unzonted meteor ; unwonted changes. Dryden. 
UN-WONT'ED-LY, adv. In an unaccustomed man- 


ner. 
UN-WONT’ED-NESS, n. , Uncommonness ; rareness. 
Taylor. 
UN-WOQOD'ED, a. Destitute of trees, tiniber, or 
wood ; not producing trees, The prairies of the west 
are unwooded. : 
UN-WOO’/ED, a. Not wooed ; not courted. Shak. 
UN-WORK'ING, a. Living without Inbor. Locke. 
UN-WORK'MAN.-LIKE, a. Unskillful. : 
UN-WORLD’/LI-NESS, n. State of being unworldly. 
UN-WORLD'LY, (-wurld'le,) a. Not worldly. 
UN-WORM'ED, a. Not wormed. [Wot used.] 
Beaum. & Fi. 
UN-WORWN!, a. Not worn; nof impaired. Young. 
UN-WOR’RI-ED, Sp sateae a. Not worried. 
UN-WOR'SHIP-ED, (-wur/shipt,) a, sot worshiped ; 
not adored, Milton, 
UN-WOR/SEIIP-ING, a. Not worshiping ; habitually 
neglecting the worship of God. J. M. Matthews. 
UN-WOR’EMLLY, (-wur’the-le,) adv. [See Wortuy 
and WortH.] Not according todesert; without due 
regard to merit : as, to treat a man unworthily. 
UN-WOR'FHI-NESS, 2, Want of worth or merit. 
UN-WOR’FHY, (-wur'the,) a, Not deserving; fol- 
lowed by of. As sinners, we are utterly uaworthy of 
the divine favor. 

2. Nout deserving; wanting merit. Receive your 
unworthy son into favor. One great evil of govern- 
ment is, that unworthy men are elected o: appointed 
to fill important offices. 

3. Unbecoming ; vile; basé} “as, unworthy usage 
or treatment, ryden. 

4, Not sujtable ; inadequate. This opinion is un- 
worthy of its author. 

UN-WOUND)|, pp. of Unwinno. Wound off; untwist- 


ed, Mortimer. 
UN-WOUND’ED, a. Not wounded; not hurt; not 

injured in body ; as, unwounded enemies. Milton, 
2. Not hurt; not offended ; as, unwounded ears. 


Pope. 
UN-WOUND'ING, a. Not hurting. 
UN-WOVE), pret. of UnweEave. 
UN-WOV'EN, a. Not woven, 
UN-WRAP’, (-rap’,) v. t. To open what is wrapped 
or folded, 
UN-WREATHE)’, v. t. To untwist or untwine. 
Boyle. 
UN-WRENCH’ED, (-rencht’,) a. Not strain:d; not 
distorted. Cowper. 
UN-WXINK/LE, (rink’l,) v. t. To reduce wrinkles ; to 
smooth. Anacharsis. 
UN-WRINK’'LED, a. Not shrunk into furrows and 

ridges. x 
UN-WRIT'ING, a. Not: writing; not assuming the 

character of an author ; as, an unwriting citizen. 
UN-WRIT'TEN, (-rit’n,) a. Not written; not ro- 
duced to writing ; verbal, 

2. Blank; containing no avriting, South. 

Unwritten doctrines, in religion, are such as have 
heen handed duwn by word of inouth ; oral or tradi- 
tional doctrines. , 

Unwritten laws, are such as have been delivered 
down by tradition or in songs. Such were the laws 
of the early nations of Europe. 

The unwritten law (L. lex now scripta) of England 
and of the United States, called common law, is such 
as has not the authority of statutes, not having origi- 
nated from any legislative act, or originating from 
some act not now extant. This law is now cottained 
in the reports of judicial decisions. 
UN-WRONG!/ED, a. Not treated unjustly. 
UN-WROUGHT’, (-rawt’,) a. Not labored; not 

manufactured ; not reduced to due form. Dryden. 
UN-WRUNG’, (-rung’,) a. Not pinched. Shak, 
UN-YIELD’ED, (-yeeld’ed,) a. Not yielded ; not 

conceded ; not given up. Dryden. 
UN-YIELD/ING, a. Not yielding to furce or persua~ 
sion; unbending; unpliant ; stiff; firm : obstinate. 
Med, Repos. 
2. Not giving place. Thomson. 
UN-YIELD/ING-LY, adv, Unbendingly ; obstinately. 
UN-YIELD/ING-NESS, n. State of being unyield- 


ing. 
UN_YOKE’, v.t, To loose from a yoke; to free from 
a yoke. 


Unyoke the steers, Shak, 
2, To part; to disjoin. Shak. 
UN-YOK’ED, ore pp. Freed from the yoke. 
2. a. Not having worn the yoke, Dryden. 
3. Licentious ; unrestrained. Shak. 
UN-YOK/ING, ppr. Freeing from the yoke, 
UN-ZON'ED, a. Not bound with a girdle ; as, an un- 
toned bosom, Prior. 


UP, adv. 
Bw, up.) 
1. Aloft; on high. 


But up or down. 


[Sax. up, upp; G. auf; D. and Dan. op; 


Millon. 
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2, Out of bed. He is not up. Shak, 
3. Having risen from a seat. 
Sir Roger was up, Addison. 


4, From a state of concealment or discumbiture. 
5. In a state of being built. 

Up with my tent. 
6. Above the horizon. The sun is up. 
7. Toa state of excitament. Ho was wrought up 

to a rago. 

8. To a state of advance or proficiency. 
Till we have wrought ourselves up to this degree of Christian 


Shak. 


indifference, Atterbury. 
9. In a state of elevation or exaltation. 

Those that were up kept others low. Spenser, 
10. In a state of climbing or ascending. We went 

up to tho city or town. 

11. In a state of insurrection. 

The gtntlo archbishop of York is up, Shak. 

My soul is up in arms, Dryden. 


12. Ina state of being increased or raised. The 
river is up; tho flood is up. den. 

13. In a state pf approaching ; as, up comes a fox. 

LD’ Estrange. 

14. Inorder. He drew up his regiment. 

15. From younger to elder years; as, from his 
youth up. 

Up and down ; from one place to another ; here and 
there. 

2, From one state or position to another; back- 
ward and forward. 

Up to; to an equal hight with; as, up to tho chin 
in water. 5 

2. To a'degree or point adequate. Live up to the 
principles professed. 

Up with; raise ; lift; as, up with tho fist; up with 
the timber. 

Up is much used to modify the actions expressed 
by verbs. [tis very often useful and necessary, very 
often useless, 

To bear up; to sustain. 

To go up; to ascend. 

To lift up; to raise. 

To get up; to rise-from bed or a seat. 

To bind up; to bind together. 

To blow up; to inflate; to distend ; to inflame. 

To grow up; to grow to maturity. 

Up stream; from the mouth toward the head of a 
¢troam ; against the stream ; hence, up is in a direc- 
tion toward the head of a stream or river ; as, up the 
country. 

Up sound; in the direction from the sea; opposed 
to down sound, that is, in the direction of the ebb tide. 

Up is used elliptically for get up, expressing a com- 
mand or exhortation. 

Up, let us be going. — Judges xix. 


OP, prep. .From a Jower to a higher place. Go up the 
bill. Bacon. 
(PAS, 2. A tree common in the forests of Java and 

of the neighboring isles, the secretions of which are 
poisonous. It has been fabulously reported that the 
atmosphere surrounding it is deleterious, 
P. Cyc. Brande. 
OP-BEAR’, v. t.; pret. Ursonz; pp. Ursonne. [up 
‘and bear, See Bear] 
1. To raise aloft; to lift; to elevate. Milton. 
| To sustain aloft; to support in an elevated sit- 
uation. 


Upborne they fly. Pope. 
3. To support ; to sustain. Spenser. * 
UP-BIND’, v. t. To bind up. Collins, 


UP-BLOW’, v.t. Toblow up. [Mot used.] Spenser. 

UP-BRAID’, v. t. (Sax. upgebredan, to reproach; 
gebradan, to roast, to dilate or extend, to draw, as 
a sword; bredan, to braid; Dan. bebrejder, to up- 
braid. ' 

1. To charge with something wrong or disgrace- 
ful; to reproach ; to cast in the teeth; followed by 
with or for, before the thing imputed ; as, to upbraid 
a man for his folly or his intemperance. 

Yet do not 
Upbraid us with our distress, _ Shak. 
‘¢ upbraided ther with their unbelief. — Matt. xvi, 

[The use of to and of, after upbraid,—as, to up- 
braid a man of his’gain by iniquity, to upbraid to a 
cert his evil practices, — has been long discontin- 
ued. 

2. To reproach ; to chide. 

God, who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not. — 


James i, 
3." To reprove with severity. ’ 


Then he began to upbraid the cities wherein most of bis mighty 
works wero done, — Matt. xi, 


4. To bring reproach on, Iddison. 
How much doth thy kindness upbraid my wickedness ! Sidney, 
5. To treat with contempt. pode.) Spenser. 
UP-BRAID! ED, pp. Charged with something wrong 
or disgraceful ; reproached ; reproved. 
UP-BRAID/ER, n. One who upbraids or reproves, 
UP-BRAID/ING, ppr. Accusing ; casting in the teeth 3 
reproaching ; reproving. . 
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UP-BRAID/ING,n. Acharging with something wrong 
or disgraceful ; the act of reproaching or reproving. 
T have too long borne . 
Your blunt upbraiding. Shak. 
2. The reproaches or accusations of conscience. 
UP-BRAID/ING-LY, adv. In an upbraiding manner. 
UP-BRAY’, for Ursrarp, to shame, is not in use. 
Spenser. 
UP-BROUGHT’, (up-brawt’,) a. Brought up; edu- 
cated. [Wot in use.] . Spenser. 
UP/CAST, a. Cast up; a term in bowling. 
2. Thrown upward; as, with upcast eyes. 


Dryden. 
UP/EAST, n. In bowling, a cast; a throw. 
UP-COIL/ED, a Made into a coil. Wordsworth. 
UP-COIL {NG, a Winding intoacoil. Southey, 
UP-DRAW’, v.t. Todraw up. [Wot in ato 
UP-DRAWN!, pp. Drawn up. ' [Milton, 
UP-FILL/ING, a. Filling up. 
UP-FLUNG’, a. Thrown up. 
UP-GATH/ER, v. t. Tocontract. [Wot in =] 


enser. 
UP-GROW’, v.i. To grow up. [Wot in a 


UP/EAND, a. Lifted by the hand. 

UP-HEAV/AL, n. A heaving or lifting up. 

UP-HEAVE’, v. t. To heave or lift up from beneath, 

UP-HEAV’ED, pp. of a. Heaved or lifted up from 
beneath. 

UP-HEAV'ING, ppr. Heaving or lifting up. 

UP-HELD’, pret. and pp. of UrHoip. Sustained ; sup- 

orted. 

UPHERS, n. pl. In architecture, a name given to 
poles used in scaffolding. e Brande. 
UP’HILL, «a. Difficult, like the act of ascending a 
hill; as, uphill labor. Clarissa. 

UP-HGARD’, v. t. Tohoard up. [Wot used.] 
Spenser. 
UP-HOLD’, v. t.; pret. and pp. UrHetp. [UPrnoipen 
is obsolete.] 
1, To lift on high ; to elevate. 


Moxon. 


Dryden. 


2. To support; to sustain; to keep froin falling or | 


slipping. 
Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit. — Prov. xxix. 


3. To keep from declension. Atterbury. 
4. To support in any state. Ralegh. 
5. To continue ; to maintain. Hooker. 
6. To keep from being lost. 
Faulconbridge, 
Tn spite of spite, alone upholds the day. Shak. 
7. To continue without failing. Holder. 
8. To continue in heing. Hakewill, 
UP-HOLD’/ER, n. One that upholds; a supporter; a 
defender ; a sustainer. Swift. Hale, 


2, An undertaker ; one who provides for funerals. 


Gay. 

UP-HOL/STER-ER, n. [from up and hold.] One 
who furnishes houses with beds, curtains, and the 
like. . Pope. 

UP-HOL/STER-Y, n. Furniture supplied by uphol- 
sterers. 

UP’LAND, n. [up and land.] High land; ground el- 
evated above the meadows and intervals which lie 
on the banks of rivers, near the sca, or between 
hills; Jand which is generally dry. It is opposed to 
Mzapvow, Marsh, Swamp, Intervar, &c. Uplands 
are particularly valuable as affording pasture for 
sheep. 

UP/LAND, a. Higher in situation ; being on upland; 
as, upland inhabitants. 

2. Pertaining to uplands; as, upland pasturage. 

UP-LAND/ISH, a. Pertaining to uplands; dwelling 


on high lands or mountains. Chapman. 
UP-LAY’, vt. Tolay up; tohoard. [Wot in use.] 
Donne. 

UP-LEAD’, v. t. To lead upward. Milton. 


UP-LED’, pp. Led upward. 
UP-LIFT’, » t. To raise aloft; to ralse; to elevate ; 
as, to upliftthe arm. it is chiefly used in the parti- 
ciple ; as, uplifted eyes; uplifted arms. 
; Milton. Swift. 
tele ret  Be pp. or @ Raised high; lifted; ele- 
vated. 
UP-LIFT‘ING, ppr. Lifting up; elevating. 
UP-LOOK’, v,t. Tolook up. [Wot in use.) Shak. 
UP/MOST, a. [up and most.] Highest; topmost. 
Dryden. 
Little used. We generally use Urrermost.] 
UP-ON!, prep. [Sax. ufan, ufon, or ufe. This is prob- 
ably up and on; the Sax, ufe being the G. auf, up.] 
On. Upon has the sense of on, and might perhaps 
be wholly dispensed with. 

1. Resting or being on the top or surface ; as, be- 
ing upon a hill, or upona rock ; upona field; upona 
table; upon a river; upon the altar; upon the roof. 
cond has his coat upon his bac. - his hat is upon his 

ead. 

2. In a state of resting or dependence; as, upon 
this condition ; he will contract with you upon these 
terms. Upon our repentance we hope to be for- 
given. z § 

3. Denoting resting, as a burden. 


Impose upon 
yourself this task. # “i 


‘| UP/PER-MOST, a. super, 


UPR 
— 
4. In the direction or part of; as, upon the right 
hand. o 
5. Relating to. They are now engaged upon the 
affairs of the bank. i“ 
6. In consideration of ; as, upon the wholo matter. 


7. Near to; as, a village upon the Thames. 

8. With, or having received. Ho came upon an 
hour’s wrraing. 

9. On the occasion of ; engaged in for the execu- 
tion of. He sent the officer > cid a bold enterprise. 

10. In; during the time of; as, upon tho seventh 
day ; upon tho first of January. ‘+ 

1l. Noting security ; as, to, borrow money upon 
Jands, or upon mortgage. 

12, Noting approach or attack. 

The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. — Judges xvi. 


13, Noting exposuro or incurring some danger or 
loss. You do this upon pain of death, or upon the 
penalties of the law. 

14. At the time of; on occasion of. What was 
their conduct upon this event ? 

15. By inference from, cr pursuing a certain sup- 
position. Upon his principles, we can have no stable 


government. 
16. Engaged in. What is he upon? Locke. 
17. Having a particular manner. The horsc is now 
upon a hard trot. Dryde 


i, 
18. Resting or standing, as on acondition. He is 
put upon his good behavior. 

19. Notihg means of subsistence or support. Cat- 

tle live upon grass, 

20. Noting dependence for subsistence; as, pau- 

pers come upor the parish or town. 

To take upon; to assume. 

To assume upon; in law, to promise ; to undertake, 
UP’PER, a. [comp. from up.] ~Higher in place; ag 
the upper lip; the upper side of a thing. An upper 
story is a higher one; ths upper story is the highest. 
So the upper deck of as) ip. 

2, Superior in rank or: lignity ; as, the upper house 
of a legislature. 

Upper-works; in a@ s\ip, the parts above water 
when the ship is propery balanced for a voyage ; or 
that part which js above the main wale. Cyc. 
UP’/PER-LEAFH’ER, (-l*th’er,) n. The leather for 

the vamps and quarters of shoes. 
UP-PER-HAND’,n. Astendency ; superiority. 
[upper and most.] 

1. Highest in place ; as, the uppermost seats. 
2. Highest in power wr authority. 
Whatever faction hap; ens to be uppermost. Swift. 


3. Predominant; mest powerful. . Dryden. 
UP-PIL’ ED, a. -Piled upward. Wordsworth. 
UP’PISH, a. Proud; avrogant. [4 low word.] 
UP-RAISE’,v.t. [up ard raise.] To raise; to liftup 
UP-RZIS'ED, pp. Liftd up. 

UP-RAIS/ING, n. A raising or elevation. 

UP-REAR’, v. t. [up and rear.] To rear up; ta 
Taise. Gay. 

UP-REAR/ED, pp. Reured up; raised. 4» ; 

UP/RIGHT, (up’rite,) a up and right. This word 
is marked in books with the accent on the first 
syllable, But it is frequently pronounced with the 
accent on the second, and the accent on either syl- 
lable of its derivatives is admissible. ] 

1. Erect ; perpendicular to the plane of the hori- 
zon ; aS, an upright .tree; an upright post. Among 
mechanics, plumb. 

2. Erected; pricked up; shooting directly from 


the body. 
pear 


All have their ears upright, : 

With chattering teeth and bristling hair upright, 

3. Honest, just; adhering to rectitude in all social 
intercourse ; not deviating from correct moral prine 
ciples; as, an upright man. Job i. 

4. Conformable to moral rectitude. 

Conscience rewards upright conduct with pleasure, 
UP’/RIGHT, n. In architecture, a representation oF 
draught of the front of a building; called also an 

Evevation, or OrnrHocreruy. [Little used.] 


2. Something standing erect or perpendicular. 
UP-RIGHT’EOUS-LY, (-ri’chus-,) adv. In an upright 
or just manner. Shak. 
UP/RIGHT-HEART’ED, a. Having an upright heart. 
UP/RIGHT-LY, adv. In a direction perpendicular to 

the plane of the horizon; in an erect position. 
2. Honestly ; with strict observance of rectitude; 
as, to live uprightly. Dryden. 
He that walketh uprightly walketh surely. — Prov. x. 


UP’/RIGHT-NESS, z. Perpendicular erection. ieee 
Walicr, 
. 2 Honesty; integrigy in principle or practice. 
conformity to rectitude and justice jn social dealimgs. 
The truly upright man is inflexible in his uprightness. - 
< - y 
UP-RISE’, v. i.; pret. Urnosz; pp. Urniszn. To rise 
from bed or from a seat. 
Pops. 


Uprose the virgin with the moraing light, 


UKA 


1 RR 


2. To ascend above the horizon. 
Uprose the sun. 

3. To ascend, asa hill. [Obs.] Shak, 
UP-RISE’, x. A rising; appearance above the hori- 
zon. | a : Shak. 

UP-RIS/ING, ppr. Rising; ascending. 
UP-RIS/ING, x. Tho act of rising. 
Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine uprising. — Ps. 
¢xxxix. 


UP/ROAR, x. [D. ovroer; G. aufrukr; auf, up, and 
ruhren, to stir, to beat, D. roeren, Sw. réra, upror. 
In verse, it is sometimes accented on the second 
syllable. ] 

Great tumult; violent disturbance and noise ; 
bustle and clamor. 
The Jewa who believed not —set all the city in an uproar. — 
Acts xvil. 


Horror thus prevailed, 
And wild uproar. Philips. 


UP-RGAR’, v. t. To throw into confusion. [Wot in 
Use. 
UP-ROAR’I-OUS, «. Making a great noise and tu- 


mult. 

UP-ROAR/I-OUS-LY, ado. With great noise and 
tumult, 

UP-ROLL’, v. t.» [vp and roll.] Toroll up. Milton. 

UP-RGLL'ED, pp. Rolled up. 

UP-ROOT’, v. t. [up and root.] To root up; to tear 
up by tho roota ; as, to wprooz tho hills or ra 


UP-ROOT’ED, pp. Torn up by tho roots. 
UP-ROUSE’, (up-rouz’,) v. & [up and rouse.] To 
rouso from sleep; to awake, Shak. 

UP-ROUS’ED, pp. Roused from sleep. 
UP-ROUB'ING, ppr. Rousing from sleep. 
UP-SET’, v. t. [up and set.] To overturn; to over- 
throw ; to overset ; ag a carriage. 
UP-SET’, x. An overturn; an overthrow; as of a 
carriage. 
UP/SHOT, n. [up and shot.] Final issue; conclu- 
sion ; end ; as, the upshot of tho matter. 
Hero is tho upshot and result of all. Burnat. 
Upside down; tho upper part undermost. As a 
phrase, this denotes in confusién; in complete dis- 
order. Sout. 
UP-SNATCH/ING, a. Snatching up; seizing. 
Atherstone. 
UP/SPRING, x. [up and spring.] An upstart. [Not 
i Shak. 


in et 
UP-SPRING’, v.i. Tospring up. [JVot in use.] 


Sackville. 
UP-STAND’,v.i. Tobeerected. [Wot used.] 
May. 
UP-START’, v. i. [up and start.] To start or spring 
up suddenly. d den. 
UP/START, n. Ono that suddenly rises from low 
life to wealth, power, c7 honor. Spenser 


2. Something that springs up suddenly. 


Milton. Bacon. 
OP'START, a. Suddenly raised. Shak. 


UP-STAY',v.t [up and stay.] To sustain WS sup- 


port. ON. 
UP-STAY’ING, ppr. Supporting. 
UP-SWARM’, v. t. [See Swanm.] To raiso in o 


swarm. [Wot in use. Shak. 
UP-TAKE’, v. t. [up and take.] To take into the 
hand. [Not in use. Sponser. 
UP-TEAR’,v.t. [up and tear.] To tear up. 
Milton. 
UP-TRAIN’, v. t. [up and train.] To train up; to 
educate. [Not in use.] Spenser. 


UP-TURN’, v. t. [up and turn.] To turn up; to 
throw up; as, to upturn tho ground in plowing. 
Milton. Pope. 
UP/WARD, «. [up and ward, Sax. weard, L. versus,] 
Directed to ® higher placo ; as, with upward eye; 
with upward speed. Dry Prior. 
UP'V/ARD, x, Thotop. [Wot in use. Shak. 
UP/V/ARD, adv. Toward a higher placo ; opposed to 
Downwazp. 
Upward I lift my eye. 
2. Toward heaven and God. 


ward, struck dumb; lookin 
aa Saoy reg 
3. With respect to tho higher part. 


Upward 
Dowawaii fai,” Milton, 
4 More than, indefinitely. Upward of ten years 
have elapsed; upward of a hundred men were 


present. 
5. Toward the source. Trace tho stream upward. 
And trace the muses upward to their spring. Pope. 

UP-WHIRL', (-hwurl’,) v. i. [up and whirl.] To 

riea upward in a whirl; to whirl upward. Mi 
UP-WHIRL’, vt To raise upward in a whirling 

direction. 
UP-WIND’, vt [up and wind.] To wind up. 


RAN-GLIM’'MER, x. Uranite, which see. 
-RA‘NI-A, x In a se fo tho muse of astronomy. 
YRAN-ITE, n. An ore of uranium, 8f a bright green 


Watts, 


URG 


or yellow color, and foliated lke mica, The green 
variety consists of oxyd of uranium, phosphoric acid, 
and copper, and is called CHatcoxtrte or CorreR 
Uranite. The yellow contains lime instead of 
copper, and is called Limz Urnanite. Dana. 
U-RAN-IT’I€, a. Pertaining to uranite, or resem- 
bling it. 
NI-UM, x. [Gr. ovpavos, heaven, or a planet so 


A metal discovered in 1789 by Klaproth, in the 
‘mineral called pitchblende, It is occasionally found 
Native in uran-ocher and uran-mica; but more gen- 
erally it is obtained from pitchblende, in which it ex- 
ists with iron, copper, lead, and sometimes with 
arsenic, cobalt, and zinc. Uranium is of a reddish- 
brown color, has a metallic luster, and is commonly 
obtained in a crystalline form. It suffers no chango 
from exposure to the air at common temperatures, 
but when heated in open vessels, it absorbs oxygen, 
and is converted into a protoxyd. Henry. 

U’/RAN-MY’GA, x. Uranite, which see. 

U’RAN-O/CHER, )n. A yellow, earthy incrustation, 

Y’/RAN-O’CHRE, supposed to be the oxyd of ura- 
nium, combined with carbonic acid. This namo is 
also applied to pitchblende, which see, Dana. 

U-RAN-OG’/RA-PHY, x. [Gr. ovpavos and ypagw.] 

A description of the heavens. 

U-RAN-OL/O-GY, n. [Gr. ovpavos, heaven, and 
Aoyos, discourse. ] 

A discourse or treatise on the heavens. Mitchill. 

U-RAN-OS’€O-PY, xn. ([Gr. ovpavos, heaven, and 
gxoTew, to view.] 

Contemplation of the heavenly bodies. 

WRA-NUS, n. [L.] One of the primary planets. It 
is about 1,800,000,000 miles from the sun, about 
35,000 miles in diameter, and its period of rovolution 
round tho sun is nearly &4 of our years. It bas also 
been called Herscuex and Grorcius Sipus. 

Brande. 

Y-RA'O, n. The native namo of a sesquicarbonate of 
soda found in Mexico and South America; the same 
with Troma. Ore. 

U'RATS, nz. A compound of uric acid and a base. 

UB/BAN, a. [L. erbanus, from urbs, a city.]J 

Belonging to a city ; as, an urban population. 

UR-BANE’, a. [Seo above.} 

Civil ; courteous in mannors ; polite. ‘ 

UR-BAN'LTY, x. [Fr. urbanité ; L. urbanitas, from 
urbs, a city. 

1. That civility or courtesy of manners which is 
acquired by associating with well-bred people; po- 
liteness ; polished manners. Dryden. Brown. - 

2, Facetiousness, I’ Estrange. 

UR/BAN-IZE, v. t. To render civil and courteuus ; 
to polish. Howell, 

UR/CE-O-LATE, a, [L. ureeolus, urceus, a pitcher.] 

In botany and conchology, shaped like a pitcher ; 
swelling out liko a pitcher, as respects tho body, and 
contracted at tho orifico ; as a calyx or corol. 

Martyn. Lee. 

UR/CHIN, xn. [Arm, heureuchin, L. erinaceus.] 

1. A namo givon to tho hedgehog. 

2. A namo of slight anger given Ww a child; as, the 
little urchin cried. 

URE, x. Uso; practice. 
Inune.] 

TWRE-A, x. An anima] substance ebtained from 
urine. It is crystalline, transparent, and coloricss, 
and of a pearly luster. It has the form of a tetrahe- 
dral prism. It is composed of carbon, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, and oxygen, and is a salifiablo base. 

U-RE/TER, xn. ([Gr. ovpnrnp, from ovpsw. 
Uning.] 

Tho excretory duct of the kidney, a tubo convey- 
ing tho urine from the kidney to the bladder. There 
are two ureters, one on each side, Coze. Quincy. 

tuarenet” vn. ([Gr. ovpnOpa, from ovpew. Seo 

RINE. 

The canal by which the urine is conducted from 
the bladder and discharged. Coze. 

U-RE/THRAL, a. Pertaining t» the urethra. 

URGE, v. t. [L. urgeo. This pelongs probably to the 
family of Gr. etpyw, and L, arceo.] 

1. To press ; to push ; to drive ; to impel ; to apply 
force to, in almost any manner. 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. Dryden, 

2. To press the mind or will ; ta press by motives, 
arguments, persuasion, or importunity. 

My brother 


[Obsolete, but retained in 


Seo 


Did urge ms in hia act. Shak. 

3. To provoke ; to exasperate 
Urge not my father’s anger. Shak, 

4. To follow close ; to impel. 
Heir urges heir, like wave impelling wave. Pope. 


5. To labor vehemently ; to press with eagerness. 

Through the thick deserts headlong urged bis flight. Pope. 

6. To press; as, to urge an argument; to urge a 
petition ; to urge the necessity of a case. 

7. To importunc ; to solicit earnestly. He urged 
his son to Mh Ska 

8. To apply forei 


ly ; a8, towrge an oro with in- 
tense heat. - 


= 
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URGE, v. i. To press forward ; as, he strives to urge 
upward. 

URG’ED, pp. Pressed ; impelled ; importuned. 

URG/EN-CY, n. Pressure; importunity ; earnest sc- 
licitation ; as, the urgency of a request. 

2. Pressure of necessity; as, the urgency of want 
or dietress ; the urgency of tho occasion. 

UF.G/ENT, a. Pressing with impo~tunity. Exod. xii 
2. Pressing with necessity; violent; vehement j 
as, an urgent.caso or occasion. 
URG/ENT-LY, adv. With pressing importunity ; vio- 

lently ; velemently ; forcibly, 
URG’ER, n. One who urges; one who importunes, 
URGE’-WON-DER, (-wun-der,) nr. A sort of grain. 

: Mortimer. 

URG/ING, ppr. Pressing ; driving ; impelling. 

., a. pe with solicitations; imporitunate. 

1€ AC A 

Be ‘AC'D, { n. (Gr. ovpoy, urine.] 

An acid contained in urine, and in gouty concre- 
tions. It is white, tasteless, and inedorous. It 
forms salts, which are called Unares or. Liraates. 

WYRM, (ya’rim,) x. [ Heb. Dw.] 

Tho Urim and Thummim, among the Israelites, 
signify lights and perfections. These were a kind of 
ornament belonging to the habit of the high priest, 
in virtue of which he gave oracular answers to the 
peoplo; but what they wero has not been satisfacto- 
rily ascertained. Cyc. 

W’RIN-AL, xn. [Fr. urinal; L. urinalis, from urine, 
urine. 

I. A bottle in which urine is kept for inspection. 

2. A vessel for containing urine. - 

WRIN-A-LY, a. [from urine.] Pertaining to urine; 
as, tho urinary bladder; urinary calculi; yrinary ab- 
Bcesses. 

U’RIN-A-RY, n. In agriculture, & reservoir or 
U-RIN A’RI-UM, place for the reception of urine, 
&c., for manure. Ce 
U‘RIN-A-TIVE, a, Provoking urine. Bac.n. 

U-RIN-A’/TOR, x. ‘L., from uring, to dive.] 

A diver; one who plunges and sinks in water in 

search of something, as fur pearls, Ray. 
WRINE, pee n ([L. uring; Gr. ovpov, fro 
ovpew; G. harn, harnen.] 

An animal fiuid or liquor secreted by the kidneys, 
whence it is conveyed into the bladder by the ure- 
ters, and through the urethra discharged. The urine 
of beasts is sometimes called Stave. 

WRIN-ATE,) v. & [Supra.] To discharge urine. 

URINE, Bacon. 

W'RIN-OUS, a. Pertaining to urine, or partaking of 
its qualities. Arbuthnot, 


WRITH, x. Tho fioxible rodo bound around hedges. 
Provincial.} Farm. Encyc, 
UBN, x. [L. urna.] 


1. A kind of vase of a roundish form, largest in 
the middlo; used as an ornament. Cyc. 

2. A vessel for water. 

3. A vessel in which the ashes of the dead were 
formerly kept. 

4. A Roman meéaeure for liquids, containing about 
three gelions and a half, wine measure. It was half 
tho amphora, and four times tho congius. 

URN!-SHAP-ED, (urn/shapte,) a, Having 
of an urn. 

U-ROS‘CO-PY, n. [er ovpov and oxerrw.] 

Tho judgmont of diseases by inspection of urine. 

Brown, 

UR/RY, 2. A eott of blue or black clay, lying near a 
vein of coal. Mortimer. 

UR/£A, 2. [L.] A bear. 

Ursa major; tho Great Bear, one of the most con- 
spicucus of the northern constellations, situated 
near the pole, It contaiua the svars which form the 
Dipper, or Charles’s Wain. 

Ursa Minor; the constellation mearest the north 
pole. It contains tho pole-star, which is situated in 
the extremity of the tail. Olmsted, 

UR’SI-FORM, «. [L. ursa, bear, and form.] 

In the shapo of a bear. 

UR‘SINE, (ur’sin,) c. [L. ursinus.] 

Pertaining to or resembling a bear. 

UR/SU-LINE, a. Denoting an order of nuns, socalled 
from their institutress, St. Ursula, who devote them- 
selves to the succor of poverty and sickness, and 
the education of the young. Used also as o noun, 
‘RU Ce 

URE, Syste, [L. urus.] Cy 

1, Tho wild bull. 

2. In natural history, tho trivial or specific name of 
tho species of Bos or ‘Taurus, to which the common 
buil or ox and cow belong. In its wild state, it for- 
morly inhabited tho central parts of Europe. 

US, pron.; objective caso of WR, 


Givo we this day our daily bread. Lord's Prayer. 


U. 9,; an abbreviation for United States. U. B. A., 
for United Siates of America. 
U'/SA-BLE, ce, That may be ured. 
WAGE, 2. [Fr., from user, touse. See Use.) 
1. Treatment; an action or series of actions per 
formed by onc person toward another, or which di- 
rectly affect him; as, good usage; ill usage; hard 


Cyc. 
the shape 
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USE USU UTM 
ere aR ee eee EE aninr CEE ene Treen eee aaa 
wsage. Gentle wscge will often effect what harsh 2, To be wont. Y-S0’/RI-OUS-NKSS, x. The state or quality of being 
TT e will NOl The elephant may be governed by Feara used to be represented tn an imaginary fashion. Bacon. WSURP’ Fr. L 
mild usage. : % é <5 yu-zurp’,) v. t. . usurper; L, usurpo. 
2, Use, or long-continued use; custom; practice. 3. To frequent ; to inhabit. Tenole. and hold in Lebo by force pion 


Uninterrupted usage for a long time, or immemorial 

wsage, constitutes prescription. Custom is a local 

asage; prescription ise personal usage. In language, 
sg¢ is the foundation of all rules, 


@f things once received and confirmed by use, long uate oo 
law sufficient, Hooker. 


3. Manners; behavior. [ Obs.] Spenser. 
WSAG-ER, (yi/za-jer,) x. [Fr.] One who has the 
use of any thing in trust for another. [Wot in use.] 

; Daniel, 
WSANCE, (yi/zans,)n. [Fr.] Use; proper employ- 
ment Spenser. 

2. Usnry ; interest paid for money. Shak. 


3. In commerce, the time which, by wsage or cus- 
tom, is allowed in certain countries for the payment 
of a bill of exchange. This time may be one, two, 
or three months after the date of the bill, according 
to the custom of the places between which the ex- 
changes run. Bouvier. 

USE, (yase,) n, [L. usus; It. uso; Fr. us, pl.] 

i. The act of handling or emplcying in any man- 
mer, and for any purpose, but especially for a profita- 
ble purpose; as, the use of a pon-in writing; the 
mse of books in study ; the we of a spade in d:gging. 
Use is of two kinds —that which einploys a thing 
without destroying it or its form, as the use of a book 
or of a farm; or it is the employment of a thing 
which destroys or wastes It, as the use of bread fur 
provision ; the use of water for turning a mill. 

2. Employment; application of any thing to a pur- 
{pose, good or bad. It is our duty to make a faithful 
tse of our opportunities and advantages for improve- 
“ment. 

Books can nover teach thie use of books, Bacon. 


3. Usefulness ; utility ; advantage ; production of 
benefit. The value of a thing is to be estimated by 
its use. His friendship has been of use to me. 


"Tis use alone that eanctifies expense. Pope. 


4, Need of employment, or occasion to employ. I 
have no further use for this book. 
5. Power of receiving advantage. corse 


6. Continued practice or employment. 
Sweetness, truth, and every grace, 


Which tims and use are wont to teach. Waller. 
7. Custom ; common ocourrence. 
O Cesar, these things are boyond all use. [Unueual.] Shak, 


8. Interest; the premium paid for the possession 
and employment of borrowed money. South, 

9. In lew, the benefit or profit of Jands and tene- 
ments. Use imports a trust and confidence repoyed 
in a man for the holding of lands. He to whose use 
or benefit the trust is intended, shall enjoy the 
profits. An estate is granted and limited to A for 
tho use of B, 

Statute of uses; in England, the Stat. 27 Henry 
VIII., cap. 10, which transfers uses into possession, 
oer which unites the use and possession. 

Cestuy que use; in law, the person who has the use 
of iccds and tenements. 

Contingent use, in law. A contingent or springing 
use, is where the use is suspended on a future 
event. 

' Resulting use, is one which, being limited by the 
deed, expires or can not vest, and results or returns 
‘to him who raised it, after such expiration. 

Secondary or shifting use, is that which, though ox- 
ecuted, may change from one to another by circum- 
stances. Blackstone, 

In use; in employment; as, the book is now in 
use. 

2. In customary -practice or observance. Such 
‘words, rites, and ceremonies, have long been in use 

USE, (yiize,)v.& [Fr. users It usare; Sp. usar; L. 
utor, usust Gr. 60w.] 

i. To employ ; to handle, hold, occupy, or move, 
for some purpose; as, to use a plow ; to use a cha'r; 
to uso a book ; to use time. Most men use the right 
hand with more convenience than the left, and 
hence its name, right. 

2. To waste, consume, or exhaust, by employment ; 
as, to use flour for food , to use beer for drink ; to 
use water for irrigation, or for turning the wheel of 
a mill. 

3. To accuetom ; to habituate ; to render famtliar 
Dy practice ; as, men used to cold and hunger, sol- 
@iers used to hardshipsand danger. Addison. Swift 

4. To treat ; as, to use one well or 1) ; to wse peo- 
ple with kindness and civility ; to usc a beast with 


“eruelty,. 
Cato has used me 11, Addison, 


§. To practice customarily. 
Use hospitality one to another —1 Pet, iv. 


To use one’s self; to behave. Lb) Shak. 
QBE,v.i. To be accustomed , to practice customarily. 


They use to place him thet shall bo their captain on 2 stono, 
Spenser, 


_ 


. | U-80/RI-OUS-LY, ado 


Where never foot did tee, Spenser, 


US’ED, (ytizd,) pp. Employed ; occupied ; treated. 

QSE/BYL, (yise’ful,) a. Producing or having power 
to produce goud; beneficial ; profitable ; heipful to- 
ward advancing any purpose ; as, vessels and instru- 
Ments useful in a family ; books useful for iimprove- 
ment; useful knowledge ; useful arts. 

USE/FUL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to produce 
or advance some end; as, instruments or time uge- 
Sully employed. 

USEFULNESS, n  Conduciveness to some end, 
properly to some valuable end; as, the usefulness of 
canal navigation; the usefulness of machinery in 
manufactures, 

USE/LESS, a. Having no use; unserviceable ; pro- 
ducing no good end ; answering no valuable purpose ; 
not advancing the end proposed; as, a useless gar- 
ment; wseless pity, Gay. 

USE/LESS LY, adv. In a useless manner ; without 
profit or advantage, a Locke. 

USE/LESS-NESS, n. Unserviceableness ; unfitness 
for any valuable purpose, or for the purpose intended ; 
as, the uselessness of pleasure. 

US’ER, n. One who uses, treats, or occupies. 

USIVER, rn. [Fr. huissior, a door-keepor, from huts, 
It. wscio, a door.] 

1. Properly, an officer or servant who has the care 
of the door of a court, hall, chamber, or the like ; 
hence, an officer whose business is to introduce 
strangers, or to walk before a person of rank. In 
the king’s household there are four gentlemen-usbers 
of the privy chamber. There is also an usher of the 
exchequer, who attends the barons, sheriffs, juries, 
&c. [England.] Cyc. 

2. An under-teacher or assistant to the preceptor 
of aschool. ° 

USH’ER, v.t To introduce, as a forerunner or har- 
binger ; to forerun. 

The otars, that usher rer, row. Bilton. 

The Examiner was ushered into the world by a letter, setting 

forth tho great genlos of the author. Addison. 


USH’ER-ED, pp. Introduced. 

USH’ER-ING, ppr. Introducing, as a forerunner. 

USH/ER-SHIP, n. The office of an usher. 

US’/QUE-BAUGH, {orkwe-bew,) nw [Ir wisze, 
water, and bagh, life.] 

A compound distilled spirit. From this word, by 
contraction, we have Wuisky. : 

US’TION, (ust’yun,) x [Fr. estion; L. ustio, from 
uro, ustus, to burn. 

The act of burnin 3 the state of being burnt. 

US-TO/RI-OUS, a, [Supra.] Having the quality of 
burning. Watts. . 

US-TU-LA’TION, 2. [1L. ustulatus.] 

1, The act of burning or searing. Petty. 

9. In metallurgy, ustulation is the operation of ex- 
pelling one substance from ancther by heat, as sul- 
phur and arsenic from ores, in a muffle, 

3. In pharmacy, the roasting or drying of moist 
substances so as to prepare them for pulvorizing ; 
also, the burning of wine. Ce 

Y3’/U-AL, (ya/zhu-al,) a. [Fo usuel; from use.) 

ustomary ; common; frequent; such as occurs 
in ordinary practice or in the ordinary course of 
events. Rainy weather is not wdsual in this climate. 

Consultation with oracles was formerly a thing very ssual. 

Hooker. 

Us’U-AL-LY, adv, Commonly ; customarily ; ordina- 
rily. Men usually find some excuse fur their vices. 
It is usually as cold in Nortlr America in the fortieth 
degree of latitude, as it is in the west of Europe in 
the fiftieth. 

Ys’ U-AL-NESS, n, Commonness ; frequency. 
-~SU-CAP/TION, 2. [I wsus, use, and capio, to 
take. 

In le civil law, the same ss Presorrptron in the 
common law ; the acquisition of the title or right to 
property by the uninterrupted and un diepated pos- 
etasion’of it for a certain term prescribed by law. 

WSU-FRUCT, nx. [L. usus, use, and fructus, fruit. 

In law, the right of enjoying a thing which be- 
longs to another, and of deriving from it all the 
profit or benefit it may produce, provided it be with- 
out altering the substance of the thing. Bouvier. 

Y-SU-FRU€T’U-A-RY,2. A person who has the use 
and enjoyment of property for a time, without hav- 
ing the title or property. Johnson, 

Us’/URE, v.% To practice usury. [Wot in ant wk 


Ys8’U-RER, (ya/zhu-rer,) 2, [Seo Usury.] Formerly, 
@ person who lent money and took interest for it. 
2. In present usage, one who lends money at a rate 
of interest beyond that established by law. 
U-S0/RI-OUS, (yu-zi/re-us,) a. Practicing usury ; 
taking exorbitant interest for the use of money ; as, 
& usurious person. 
2, Partaking of usury; containing usury; as, 8 
usurious contract, which by statute is void. 
In o usurious manner, 


out right; as, to usurp a throne; to usurp the pre- 

Togatiyes of the crown; to ueurp power. To 

the right of a patron, is to oust or dispossess him, 
Vico sometimes ueurps the place of virtus, Denham, 


[ Ueurp ts not applied to common dispossession of © 
private property.] 

U-SURP-A’/TION, n. [Supra.] The act of seizing or 
occupying and enjoying-the power or property of 
another without right ; as, the weurpation of a throne; 
the usurpation of tho supreme power. Usurpation 
in a peculiar sense, denotes the absolute ouster an 
dispossession of the patron of a church, by present. 
ing a clerk to a vacant benefice, who ts thercupon 
admitted and instituted. Cyc. 

U-SURP’A-TO-RY, a, Usurping; marked by usurpa- 
tion. 

Y-SURP’ED, (yu-zurpt’,) pp. or a Seized or occu- 
pied and enjoyed by violence, or without right. 

U-SURP’ER, nr. One who seizes or occupica the pow- 
er or prqperty of another without right; os, the 
usurper of a throne, of power, or of tho rights of o 
patron. Shak, Dryden. Cyc. 

U-SURP’ING, ppr. or @. Seizing or occupying the 
power or property of another without right. 

U-SURP/ING-LY, adv. By usurpation ; withovt just 
right or clalm. Sack, 

US/U-RY, (yG’zhu-re,) xn. [Fr. usures L, usura, from 
utor, to use, 

1. Formerly, tnterést ; or 2 premium paid, or stipu- 
lated to be paid, fur the use of money. 

Ma) furmerly denoted any segal interest ; but in 
this sense, the word Is'no longer ip use.] 

2, In present usage, illegal interest; a premium or 
compensation paid, or stipulated to be pnid, for the 
use of money borrowed or returned, beyond the rate 
of interest established by law. 

3. The practice of taking interest. [Obs.] Bacon. 

WSUS LO-QUEN'DI, [L.] The usual mode of 
speaking. 

UT:;; the first note in Guido’s musical scale ; now usu- 
ally superseded by Do. 

U-TEN’SIL, x. [Fr. utensile. This seems to be formed 
on the participle of the L. utor.] 

An instrument; that which is used ; particularty, 

‘an instrument or veese! used in a kitchen, or in de- 
mestic sind farming business. 

U’/TER-INE, (yi'ter-in,) a. [Fr. uterine; L. uterinus, 
from Gena. 

Pertaining to the womb. Uterine brother or sister, 
is one born of the same mother, but by a uifferent 
father. 

U-TE-RO-GES-T2’/TION, a. 
from conception to birth. 
'TE-RUS, zn. ft] The womb. 

‘TILE, (yG'til,) a. Profitable ; useful. 

UTELE DULCI,{L.] The useful with the agree- 
able. 

YU-TIL-I-TA/RI-AN, a. Consisting in or pertaining to 
utility ; pertaining to utilitarianism. : 

U-TIL-L-TA’/RI-AN, n. One who holds the doctrine 
of utilitarianism. 

U-TIL-I-TA/RI-AN-ISM, x. The doctrine that the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number should be 
the end and aim of all social and poiitica! institu- 
tions. J. Bentham. 

2. The term has also been applied to the doctrine 
of Hume, that utility is the sole standard of moral 
conduct; or that every thing is right which appeurs 
to be useful, irrespective of God’s decision on the 
subject in his Word. 

3. The term- has also sometimes been applied to 
the doctrine that virtue is founded in utility ; or that 
the practice of virtue is enjoined by God solely on tho 
ground of its tendency to promote the highest happi- 
ness of the universo, f a 

U-TIL/I-TY, (yu-til’e-fe,) x. [Fr. utilité; L. wtilitas, 
from utor, to use. 

Usefulness ; production of good ; profitableness to 
some valuable end ; as, the utility of manures upon 
land; the utility of the sciences; the utility of medi# 


Cyc. 
Gestation In the womb 
. Pritchard. 


cines, 
-TIL-I-ZA/TION, 2, A making profitable ; a gaining. 
WriLize, v. t. [It. utilizzare; Sp. utdizar; from 
utile, util, prion . 
1. To gain profit; to acquire. Journ. of Science. 
2, To turn to profitable account or use. 
'TIL-IZ-ED, pp. Made profitable. 
'TIL-IZ-ING, ppr. Rendering profitable ; gaining. 
U'TI POS-S-DE'TIS, {L., as you possess.] In 
olitiex, the basis or principle of a treaty which leaves 
Iigerents mutually in possession of what they have 
acquired by their arms during the war, 
WTIS, n. (Fr. huit.] 
1, An ancient law term, signifying the eighth day 
after any festival ; it also denotes the festival itself, 


2, Bustle; stir. Shak. 
UT’MOST, a [Sax. utmast, utmest: bs out, and 
mest, most, that is, to the outermost point, 
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ot 


VAC 


1. Extreme; being at the furthest point or ex- 
etremity ; as, the utmost limit of North America; the 
utmost limits of the land ; the utmost extent of human 
knowledge. 

2. Being in the greatest or highest degree; as, the 
utmost assiduity ; the utmost harmony; the wtmost 
misery or happiness ;_ the utmost peril. Shak. 

UTMOST, x. The most that can be; the greatest 
wer, degree, or effort. He has done his utmost. 
ry your utmost. : 


I will be free 
Even to the utmost as I please m words, 


U-TO'PI-A, ». A term invented by Sir Thomas More, 
from the Gr. ovrorus, no place,| and applied to an 
imaginary isle, which he represents as enjoying the 

greatest perfection in politics, laws, &c. The word 
is now used in all the Janguages of Europe, to sig- 
nify a state of ideal perfection. Brande, 

U-TO’PI-AN, a. [from More’s Utopia.] Ideal; chi- 

merical ; fanciful ; not well founded, 

U-10'PI-AN-ISM, 7. Chimerical schemes in theory 

or practice. Chalmers. 

See (yintri-kl,) x. [L. utriculus, a little bag or 

tle. 


Shak. 


1. A little bag or bladder ; a little cell; a reservoir 
in plants to receive the sap. Fourcroy. Martyn. 
2. A capsule of one cell, and containing a solitary 
seed, often very thin and semi-transparent, con- 
stantly destitute of valves, and falling with the seed. 
Gaertner. Cyc. Smith. 
Y-TRIC’U-LAR, a. Containing utricles; furnished 
with glandular vessels like’small bags; as plants, 
UT’TER, a. [Sax. ; that is, outer.] Situated on the 
outside or remote from the center Milton. 


IS the twenty-second letter of the English alpha- 

bet, and a labial articulation, formed by tho junc- 
tion of the upper teeth with the lower lip, 2s in pro- 
nouncing av, cv, ov, vain. It is not a cluso articula- 
tion, Init one that admits of some sound. ft is nearly 
allied to f, being formed by the same organs; but 
# is vocn!, and f is aspirate, and this constitutes 
the principal difference between them. VW and u 
were formerly the same letter, derived, no doubt, 
from the Oriental vax or waw ; but they have now as 
distinct uses as any two letters in the alphabet, and 


are therefore to be considered as different letters. 7 


has one sound only, as in very, vote, lavish. 
As a numeral, V stands for 5. With a dash over 


it, in old books, V, it stands for 5000. 

V. R., among the Romans, stood for uti rogas, as 
you desire; V. C. for vir consularis; V. G. for verbi 
gratia ; V. LL. for videlicit. 

In music for instruments, V. stands for violin; V. 
V. for violins, 

VA'EAN-CY, 7. [L. vacans, from vaco, to be empty ; 
Fr. vacance; It. vacanza; Sp vacancia; W. gwag ; 
Heb. p23, to empty. Class Bg, No, 28.] 

1. Empty space; vacuity. 

[Im this sense, Vacuity is now generally used.] 

2, Chasm; void space between bodies or objects; 
as, a vacancy between two beams or boards in a 
building; a vacancy between two buildings; a va- 
cancy between words in a writing. Watts. 

3. The state of being destitute of an incumbent; 
ae of the regular officer to officiate in a place. 

ence, 

4, The office, post, or benefice which is destitute 
of an incumbent ; as, a vacancy in a parish; vacan- 
cies in the treasury or war office, There is no va- 
cancy on the bench of the Supreme Court. 

5. Time of leisure; freedom from employment; 
intermission of business. 

Those little vacancies from toils are sweet. Dryden, 


6. Listlessness ; emptiness of thought. Wotton. 
7. A place or office not occupied, or destitute of a 
person to fill it; as, a vacancy in a school. 
VA'SCANT, a. [Fr., from L. vacans.] 
1, Empty ; not filled ; void of every substance ex- 
cept air 5-as, a vacant space between houses: vacant 


Fooin. Milton. 
2. Empty ; exhausted of air; as, a vacant receiver, 
Boyle. 


3. Free; unencumbered; unengaged with busi- 
ness or care. 

Philosophy is the Interest of those only who are vacant from the 

affairs of tho world. More. 

4, Not filled or occupied with an incumbent or 
Possossor ; as, @ vacant throne ; a vacant parish, 

5. Being unoccupied with business ; as, vacant 
hours ; vacant moments. Addison. 


UT’TER-A-BLE, a 


UT’TER-ED, pp. 


VAC 


2. Placed or being beyond any compass; out of ; UT’/TER-ER, 2. 


any place ; as, the utter deep. Milton. 

3. Extreme ; excessive ; utmost ; as, utfer darkness. 

4, Complete ; total ; final ; as, utter ruin. 

5. Peremptory ; absolute ; as, an utler refusal or 
denial. 

6. Perfect; mere ; quite ; as, utter strangers. 

Utter barrixter ; one recently admitted as barrister, 
who was accustomed to plead without the har, as 
distinguished from the benchers, who were permitted 
to plead within the bar. Cowel. 


UT’TER, v. t. To speak ; to pronounce ; to express ; 


as, to utter words; to utter sounds, + Addison. 
2. To disclise ; to discover; to divulge ; to pub- 
lish, He never utters a syllable of what I suppose to 
be intended as a secret. 
3. To sell; to vend; as, to witer wares. 

This is obsolete, unless in the law style.] 

. To put orsend into circulation ; to put off, as 
currency, or cause to pass in commerce ; as, to utter 
coin or notes. A man utters a false note, who gives 
it in payment, knowing it to be false. 

That may be uttered, pro- 
nounced, or expressed. 


UT’/TER-ANCE, x. The act of uttering words; pre- 


nunciation ; manner of speaking ; as, a good or bad 
utterance. ’ 

They began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them 

utterance, — Acts fi. 

2. Emission from the mouth; vocal expression ; 
as, the utterance of sounds. 

3. [Fr. outrance.] Extremity ; furthest part. [Voz 
in eert Shak, 

Spoken; pronounced; disclosed ; 

published ; put into circulation, 


Vv. 


6. Empty of thought ; thoughtless; not occupied 
with study or reflection ; as, a vacant mind. 
7. Indicating want of thought. 
The duke had a pleasant and vacant face, Wotton. 


8. In Tew, abandoned ; having no heir; as, vacant 
effects or goods. a 
VA'CANT-LY, adv. In a vacant manner. 
VA'CATH, v. t To annul; to make void; to make 
of no authority or validity ; as, to vacate a commis- 
sion ; to vacate a charter. 


The necessity of observing the Jew!sh sabbath was vacated by the 
apostolicul institution of the Lord’s day. Nelson, 


9, To make vacant; to quit possession and leave 
destitute. It was resolved by parliament that James 
had vacated the throne of Engiand. 

3. To defeat ; to put an end to. 

He vacates my revenge, [Unuewal.) Dryden, 


VA'€A-TED, pp. Annulled; made void; made va- 
cant. 

VA'CA-TING, ppr. Making void ; making vacant. 

VA-CA'TION, z [Fr., from L, vacatio.} 

1. The act of making void, vacant, or of no valid- 
ity ; as, the vacation of a charter. 

2. Intermission of judicial proceedings; the space 
of time between the end of one terin and the begin- 
ning of the next ; non-term. , 

3. The intermission of the regular studies and ex- 
ercises of a college or other seminary, when the stu- 
dents have a recess. 

4, Intermission of a stated employment. 

5, The time when a see or other spiritual dignity 
is vacant, 

During the vacation of a bishopric, (he dean and chapter are 

guardiuns of the spiritualities. Jes 

6. Leisure; freedum from trouble or perplexity. 

Now little used.) Hammond. 
VAC'CA-RY, 2. [L. vacca, & cow.) 

An old word signifying a cow-house, dairy-house, 
or a cow-pasture. Baiiey. Cye. 
May Getler (vak/sin-ate,) v.t. [L. vacca, a cow.] 

inoculate with the cow-pox, or a virus taken 
from cows, called vaccine matter. 

Cow-poz is small-por, modified by the fact of its 
having been coinmunicated to a cow. 

VA€/CIN-4-TED, pp. Inoculated with the cow-pox. 
VAC'CIN-A-TING, ppr. Inoculating with the cow? 


OX. 
VACCIN-A 'TION, ». The act, art, or practice of in- 
oculating persons with the cow-pox, 
VA€'CIN-A-TOR, | n. One who inoculates with the 
VA€'CIN-IST, cOW-pox. 
VA€'CINE, (-sin,) a. [L. vaccinus, from vqeca, a cow.) 
Pertaining to cows; derived from cows; as, the 
vaccine disease or cOW-pox. 
VACH’ER.-Y, (vash/er-y,) x. [Fr. vache, a cow. 


A pen or inclosure for cows. int. 


VAD 


One who utters; 8 W. 
nounces. pone Bo Bee 
2. One who divulges or discloses, 
3. One who puts into circulation, 
4. A ecller; a vender, 

UT'TER-ING, pyr. Pronouncing; disclosing ; put- 
ting into circulation 5 selling, 

UT’TER-LY, ado. To the-full extent; fully 3 perfect- 
ly ; totally ; as, utterly tived ; utterly debased ; utterly 
lost to all sense of shame; it is utterly vain ; utterly 
out of my power, 

UI’ TER-MOST, a. [utter and ease Extreme ; be- 
ing in the furthest, greatest, or highest degree ; as, 
the uftermost extent or end ; the uttermost distress. 

UT’ TER-MOST, n. The greatest. The uttermost we 
can do is tu be patient. 

To the uttermost; in the most extensi ; 
fully. Hed. vit. rime Nedabad 

U/VE-OUS, (yi've-us,) a. [L. uva, a grape.] 

1. Resembling a grape. Ray. 

2. The uveous coat of the eye, or uvea, is the pos- 
terior lamina of the iris; so called by the ancients, 
because in the animals which they dissected, it re- 
sembles an unripe grape. Parr. 

UVU-LA, x. [L.] A soft, round, spongy body, sus- 
pended from the palate near the foramina of the 
nostrils, over the glottis, : Wiseman. 

The smal! conical body projecting from the middle 
of the soft palate, Cyc. 

UX-O’RI-OUS, a. [L. uzorius, from uzor, wife.] 

Submissively fond of a wife. Bacon. 

UX-O’/RI-OUS-LY, ados With fond or servile submis- 


sion to a wife. yden, 
UX-O/RI-OUS-NESS, 2. Connubial dotage; foolish 
fondaess for a wife. More. 


VAC’IL-LAN-CY, (vas’‘sil-lan-se,) 2. its vacillans, 
from vacillo, to waver, Eng, to waggle, from the 
rout of wag, which see.] 

A state of wavering; fiuctuation ; inconstancy. 

More. 

VAC‘IL-LANT, a. [Supra.] Wavering ; fluctuating ; 
unsteady. Smellie. 

VAC'IL-LATE, v. i. [L. vacillo; G. wackeln ; Eng. to 
waggle, a diminutive of wag, See Wac.] 

I. To waver ; to move one way and the other; to 

reel or stagger. 

2, To fluctuate in mind or opinion ; to waver; to 

be unsteady or inconstant. 

VAC'IL-LA-TING, ppr. Wavering; reeling ; fluctu- 
ating. 

2. a. Unsteady ; inclined to fiuctuate. 
VAC'IL-LA-TING-LY, adv. Unsteadily. 
VAC-IL-LA'TION, x. [Fr., from L, vacillatio.] 

1. A wavering ; a moving one way and the other ; 

a reeling or staggcring. 

2. Fluctuation of mind; unsteadiness; changs 

from one object to anather, S. Lee, 

VAE-U-A'TION, n. [L. vacuo. 

The act of emptying. [Little used.] [See Evacu- 

ATION. . 

vAe Uist, n. [from vacuum.] One who holds to 
the doctrine of a vacuum in nature; opposed to a 
PLenist. Boyle. 

VA-CU/LTY, x. [L. vacuitas, from vecuus.} 

1, Emptiness ; a state of being uufilled 

Hunger {s such a state of vacuity as to require a fresh supply. 

Arbuteridte 

2. Space unfilled or unoccupied, or occupied with 

an invisible fluid only. 

A vacuity Is iuterspersed among the particles of matter 2 

3. Emptiness ; void. 4 

God only can fill every vacuity of the soul. 


4, Inanity ; emptiness ; want of reality. 
Granville. 


Rogers. 


5. Vacuum, which see. 
VACE'U-OUS, a. Ennpty ; unfilled ; void. 
VA€/ U-OUS-NESS, n. 

Mountague, 


VAE’U-UM, x. [L.] Space empty or devoid of all 
matter or body. Whether there is such a thing as 
an absolute vacuum in nature, is a question which 
has been much controverted. The Peripatetics as- 
sert that nature abhors a nacuum. 

Torricellian vacuum: the vacuuth produced hy suf- 
ficiently filling a tubo with mercury, and allowing it 
to descend till it is counterbalanced by the weight of 
the atmosphere, as in the barometer invented by Tor- 
ricelli, ‘ 

VADE, v. t. [L. vado,} 

To vanish; to pass awny. [JVot in use.] Wotten, 

VA'DE-ME’€UM, n. [L., go with me.] A book or 


Milton. 
The state of being empty. 
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VAL 


a a EE Te 
rother thing that a person carries with him asa con-| VAIL, v.i To yield or recede; to give place; to | VAL-E DI€-TO/RI-AN, x. The student of a college 


stant companion ; a manual. 
VA'FROUS, a. [L. vafer.] 
Crafty ; cunning. More. 
VAG/A-BOND, a. [L. vagabundus, from vagor, to 
wander; from the root of wag.] 
1. Wandering; moving from place to place with- 
” out any settled habitation ; as, a vezabond exile. 
Shak. 
2, Wandering; floating about without any certain 
direction ; driven to and fro. 
Like to a vagabond flug upon the stream. Shak. 
VAG/A-BOND, n. [Supra.] A vagrant; one wh 
wanders from town to town or place to place, having 
no certain dwelling, or not abiding in it, and usually 
without the. means of honest livelihood. By the 
laws of England and of the United States, vagabonds 
are liable to be taken up and punished. 
VAG’A-BOND-AGE, n. A state of wandering 
VAG/A-BOND ISM, about in idleness. , 
VAG’ A-BOND-RY, 3 
VAG! A-BOND-IZE, »v. t. To wander about in idle- 


ness, 
VA-GA/RY, n. [L. vagus, wandering.] 
A wandering of the thoughts; a wild freak; a 
whiin ; a whimsical purpose. 
They changed their minds, 


Flew off, and into atrange vagaries fell. Milton. 
V2'GI-ENT, a. [L. vagiens.] 
Crying like a child. [ot in use.] More. 


VA-GI'NA, ». [L., a sheath.] 

1. In anatomy, the canal which leads from the ex- 
ternal orifice to the uterus or womb. Forsyth. 

2. In botany, the leaf-stalk of those plants in 
which it becomes thin and rolls round the stem, to 
which it then forms a sheath. Brande. 

VAG'I-NAL, (vaj’e-nal,) a. [L. vagina, a sheath. 
See Warn. ] : 

1, Pertaining to a sheath, or resembling a sheath ; 
As, a vaginal membrane. 

2. Pertaining to the vagina. 

VAG/I-NANT, a. [L. vagina.] 

In botany, sheathing ; as, a vaginant leaf, one in- 
vesting the stem or branch by its base, which has 
the form of a tube. Martyn. 

VAG/I-NA-TED, a. In botany, sheathed; invested 
by the tubular base of the leaf; asastem. Martyn. 
YAG-I-NO-PEN'NOUS, a. [L. vagina and penna.] . 


Having the wings covered with a hard case or 
sheath, as some insects ; sheath-winged. 
VA'GOUS, a. [L. vagus; Fr. vacue-] 
Wandering; unscttled. [Little used.]  Ayliffe. 


VA'GRAN CY, n. [from vagrant.] A state of wan- 
dering without a settled home. Vagrancy, in idle 
strollers or vagabonds, is punishable by law. 

VA'GRANT, a. [L. vagor.] 

1. Wandering from place to place without any set- 
tled habitation ; fis, & vagrant beggar. 
2. Wandering; unsettled; moving without any, 
certain direction. 
That beauteous Emma vagrant courses took. 


VA'GRANT, n. [Norm. vagarant.] 

An idle wanderer; 2 vagabond ; one who strolls 
from place to place; a sturdy beggar; one who has 
no settled habitation, or who does not abide in it. 

Vagrante and outlaws shail offend thy view. Prior. 


VA'GRANT-LY, adv. In a wandering, unsettled 
manner. 4 

VAGUE, (vag,) a. [Fr., from L. vagus, wandering.] 

1, Wandering; vagrant; vagabond; as, vaguc vil- 
lains. [Jn this literal sense, not used.] Hayward. 

2 Unsettled; unfited; undetermined; indefi- 
nite. He appears to have very vague ideas of thiy 
subject. 

3. Proceeding from no known authority ; flying ; 
uncertain ; as, a rague report. 

VAIL, n. [Fr. voile; It. velo; L, velum, from velo, to 
cover, to spread over; Gaelic, falach, a vail. It is 
correctly written Vait, for e, in Latin, is our a.] 

1, Any kind of cloth which is used for intercept- 
ing the view and hiding something; as, the vai of 
the temple among the Israelites. 

2. A piece of thin cloth or silk stuff, used by fe- 
mal® to hide their faces. In some Eastern countries, 
sertain classes of females never appear abroad with- 
out rails, 

3. A cover; that which conceals; as, the vail of 
oblivion. 

4. In botany, the membranous covering of the ger- 
men in the Musci and Hepatice ; the calypter. Cyc. 

5. Vails; money given to servants, [Wot used in 
America. Dryden. 

WAIL, vt [L. velo.] 

. To cover ; to hide from the sight; as, to vai the 

‘ace. 

VAIL, vt ([Fr. avaler.] 

1, To let fall. 


- They stitily refuerd to vail thelr bonnets. 
[U believe whol/y obso/ete.] « 


Prior. 


Carew. - 


2. To let fall; to lower; as, to vail the top-sail. |} VAL-E-DI€/TION, n. 


Lote 
3. To let fall; tosink. [Obs.| . Shak 


a 


show respect by yielding. 
Thy convenience must vail to thy neighbor’s necessity. Peart 
uth. 


VAIL’ED, pp. or a. Covered ; concealed. 
VAIL’/ER, n. One who yields from respect. [ Obs.] 
Overbury. 
VAIL/ING, ppr. Covering ; hiding from the sight. 
VAIN, a. [Fr. vain; It. vano; L. vanus; Gaelic, fann, 
weak ; faon, void; W. gwan; Sans. vana; probably 
allied to Eng. wan, wane, want.] 
1. Empty ; worthless ; having no substance, value, 
or importance. 1 Pet. i. 
To your vain answer will you have recourse, Blackmore. 
Every man walketh in a vain show. — Ps, xxxIx, 
Why do the people imagine a vain thing ? — Ps. il. 


2. Fruitless; ineffectual. All attempts, all efforts 

were vain, 
Vain is the force of man. Dryden, 

3. Proud of petty things, or of trifling attainments ; 
elated with a high opinion of one’s own accomplish- 
ments, or with things more showy thah valuable ; 
conceited. 

The minstrels played on every side, 


Vain of their art. Dryden, 
4. Empty ; unreal ; as, a vain chimera. 
5. Showy ; ostentatious. 

Load some vain church with old theatric state. Pope. 
6. Light; inconstant; worthless, Prov. xii. 


7. Empty; unsatisfying. 
are vain. 

8. False ; 
James i. 

9. Not effectual ; having no efficacy. 

Bring no more vain oblations. — Is. i, 
In vain; to no purpose ; without effect; ineffect- 
al. 


deceitful; mot genuine; spurious, 


In vain do they worship me. — Matt. xv. 
To take the name of God in vain; to use the name 
of God with levity or profaneness. 
VAIN-GLO/RI-OUS, a. [vain and glorious.] 
1. Vain to excess of one’s own achievements ; 
elated beyond due measure ; boastful. 


Vainglorious men. Spenser. 
2. Boastful; proceeding from vanity. 
Arrogant and vainglorious expression. Hale, 


VAIN-GLO’/RI-OUS-LY, adv. With empty pride. 

Milton. 
VAIN-GLO’RY, x. [vain and glory.] Exclusive van- 
ity excited by one’s own performances ; empty pride ; 
undue elation of mind. 


He hath nothing of vainglory. Bacon 
Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory. — Phil. ii, 


VAIN’LY, adv. Without effect ; to no purpose ; inef- 
fectually ; in vain. 
Tn weak complaints you sainly waste your breath. Dryden, 
2. Boastingly ; with vaunting; proudly; arro- 
ganty. 
Humility teaches us not to think vainly nor vauntingly of our 
selves. Delany. 
3. Idly ; foolishly. 
Nor vainly hope to be invulnerable, Milton. 


VAIN'NESS, x. The state of being vain ; inefficacy ; 
ineffectnaJness ; as, the vainness of efforts. 

2. Empty pride; vanity. 

VAIR, a. In heraldry, charged with vair; varie- 

VAIR’Y, gated with argent and azure colors, when 
the term is vairy proper ; and with other colors, when 
it is vair or vairy composed. Todd. 

VAIR, 7. A kind of fur [of frequent occurrence in 
early heraldry ; it is not now known of what ani- 
mal. It is represented by little bell-shaped pieces al- 
ternately of two colors, and usually white and blue. 
— FE. H. Barker. 

VAI/VODE, n. [Sclav.] A prince of the Dacian 
provinces ; sometimes written Waiwopk, for this is 
the pronunciation. 

VAL/ANCE, n. ([Qu. Fr. avalant, falling; Norm. 
valaunt, descending. ] 

A piece of drapery hanging round the tester and 
hend of a bed, and also from the head of window- 
curtains. Swift. 

VAL'ANCE, v. t. To decorate with hanging fringes. 

ke. 


Shak. 
VAL/AN-CED, (val/anst,) pp. Dgcorated with hang- 
ing fringes, 
[Fr, vall: It. valle; L. vallis. Qu. W. 


VALE, 2. 
gruel, low, and Eng. to fall, Fr. avaler.] 

1. A tract of low ground or of land between hills ; 
avajley. [Vale is used in poetry, and valley in prose 
and common discourse. ] 4 

In those falr pales, by natwre formed to please, Harte. 


2. A little trough or canal ; as, a pump vale to car- 
ry off the water from a ship’s pump. 
3. Valea; money given to servants, [avails.] [ot 
uscd in America, 
[I~ valedico; vale, farewell, 
and dico, to 8a, . ° 


y-] 
A farewell; a bidding farewell. 


The pleasures of life | 


who pronounces the valedictory uration at the an- 
nual commencement. 

VAL-E-DI€/TO-RY, a. Bidding farewell; as, a val- 
edictory oration. 

VAL-E-DI€/TO-RY, n. In American colleges, an ora- 
tion or address spoken at commencenient, by a mem- 
ber of the class which receive the degree of bachelor 
SU Arts, and take their leave of college and of each 
other. 

VAL/EN-TINE, 2. A sweetheart or choice made on 
Valentine’s day. . Wotton. 

2. A letter containing professions of love or affec- 
tion, sent by one young person to another on Valen- 
tine’s day. Burton. 

VAL/EN-TINE’S-DAY, n. A day sacred to St. Val- 
entine, the 14th of February. It was avery old no- 
tion, alluded to by Shakspeare, that on this day birds 
begin to couple. Hence, perhaps, arose the custom 
of sending on this day letters containing professions 
of love and affection. 

VA-LE/RI-AN, n. A plant of the genus Valeriana, 
of many species, The root of the officinal valerian 
(Valeriana officinalis) has a strong smell, is very at- 
tractive to cats and rats, and is much used in medi 
cine. P. Cyc. 

VAL/ET, (val/et or val/la,) 2. [Fr.; formerly writ 
ten Vaptet, Varect, Vater, &c.] 

1. A waiting servant; a servant who attends ona 
gentleman’s person. 

2. In the manege, a kind of goad or stick armed 

‘with a point of iron. . 

VAL'ET DE CHAM BRE, (val'la de sham’br,) [Fr.} 
A body servant or personal attendant. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA/RI-AN,) a. [L. valetudinarius, 

VAL-E-TO’DI-NA-RY, “from valetudo, from 
valeo, to be well. 

Sickly ; weak; 
health. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA/RI-AN, ) n. A person of a weak, 

VAL-E-TO/DI-NA-RY, infirm, or sickly con- 
stitution ; one who is seeking to recover health. 

Valetudinarians must live where they ean command and scold. 

Swift. 

VAL-E-TU-DI-NA/RI-AN-ISM, n. A state of feeble 
health ; infirmity. Ch. Spectator. 

VAL-HAL'LA,n. In the Scandinavian pry oe the 
palace of immortality, inhabited by the souls of he- 
roes slain in battle. Brande. 

VAL/IANCE, (val/yans,)’n. Bravery; valor. [Not 
in use.] eNSETs 

VAL/‘IANT, (val'yant,) a. [Fr. vaillant, from valoir, 
L. valeo, to be strong. ] 

1. Primarily, strong; vigorous in body ; as, a val- 
tant fencer. Walton. 

2, Brave ; courageous ; intrepid in danger ; heroic ; 
as, a valiant soldier. , 

Be tion eran for me, and fight the Lord's battles, — 1 Sam. 

xvi. 

3. Performed with valor; bravely conducted ; he- 
roic ; as, a valiant action or achievement; a valiant 
combat. Nelson. 

VAL'IANT-LY, adv. with per- 
sonal strength. 

2. Courageously ; bravely ; heroically. 

VAL'IANT-NESS, nz, Stoutness ; strength. 

2. Most generally, valor; bravery; intrepidity in 
danger. = 

Achimetes, having wom the top of the walls, by the valiantnese 

of the defendants was forced to retire. Knolles. 

VAL'ID, a. [Fr. valide ; L. validus, from raleo, to be 
strong. _The primary sense of the root is, to strain os 
stretch.] ‘ 

1. Having sufficient strength or force ; founded in 
truth ; sound; just; good; that can be supported ; 
not weak or defective; as, a valid reason; a vali 
argument ; a valid objection. 

2. Having legal strength or force ; efficacious; 
executed with the proper formalities; that can noé 
be rightfully overthrown or set aside ; supportable by 
law or right; as, a valid deed; a valid covenant; a 
valid instrument of any kind; a valid claim or title ; 
a valid marriage. 

3. Strong; powerful; in a literal sense; a3, valid 
arms. [Not in use.] ‘ 

VAL-1D-A/TION, n. The act of giving validity to. 

Knowles. 


VA-LID'I-TY, x. [Fr. validité ; from valid.] 

1. Strength or force to convince ; justness ; sound- 
ness ; as, the validity of an argument or proof; the 
validity of an objection. 

2. Legal strength or force ; that quality of a thing 
which renders it supportable in Jaw or equity; as, 
the validity of a will; the validity of a grant; the 
validity of a claim or of a title. Certain forms and 
solemnities are usually requisite to give validity to 
contracts and conveyances of rights. 

3. Value. [Wut in use.] Shak. 
VAL/'ID-LY, ade. In a valid manner; in such a 
manner or degree as to make firm or to convince. 

VAL'ID-NESS, x. Validity, which see. 
VAL‘INCH, x. A tube for drawing liquors from & 

cask by the bung-hole. t 


infirm; seeking to recover 


Stoutly ; vigorously ; 


. 
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WA-LISE’, (va-lees’,) x. [Fr.] A small leather sack 
-or case, opening on the side, for containing, the 
clothes, &c., of a traveler. 

VAL-LAN’CY, a. [from valance.] A large wig that 
shades the fuce. Dryden. 
VAL-LA'TION, ». [L. vallatus, from rallum, a wall.] 

A rampart or entrenchment. . Warton. 

VAL’LEY, n.; pl. Vaucers. [Fr. vallée; L. vallis. 

See aed . 

1. A hoslow or low tract of land between hills or 
mountains. 

2. A low, extended plain, usually alluvial, pene- 
trated or washed by a river. The of the Con- 
necticut is remarkable for its fertility and beauty. 

ountains, sink ; ye valleye, rise: 
Dapaie te Lord bis hg ; Wats. 
3. In building, the gutter or interna] angle formed 
by two inclined sides of a roof. Brande. 
VAL/LUM, x. [L.] A rampart, trench, or wall. 
Warton. 
VA-LO'NI-A, »._ A species of acorn, produced in the 

Morea and the Levant, and used by tanners. 

: McCulloch. 
VAL/OR, 2. [L. valor; Fr. valeur; from L. valeo, to 
be strong, to be worth.] 

Strength of mind in regard to danger ; that quality 
which enables a man to encounter danger with firm- 
ness; personal bravery ; courage ; intrepidity ; prow- 
ess. 


When valor s Of reason, 
Jt eats the sword it fights with. Shak. 
For contemplation hé and salor formed. Milton. 


4D VA-LO' REM, [1..]_ In commerce, according to 
the value; as, an ad valorem duty. 

VAL/OR-OUS, a. Brave; courageous; stout; in- 
trepid; as, a valorous knight. 

VAL’/OR-OUS-LY, adv. Ina brave manner ; heroic- 


ally. ' 
VAL/U-A-BLE, «. [Fr. valable; from value.) 

l. Having value or worth; having some good 
qualities which are useful and esteemed ; precious ; 
as, a valuable horse ; valuable land ; 8 valuable house. 

Ey fForthy ; estimable; deserving esteem; as, a 
valuable friend ; a valuable companion. 

VAL-U-A'TION, x. [from value.] The act of esti- 
mating the value or worth; the act of setting a 
price ; as, the just valuation of civil and religious 
privileges. 

2. Apprizement; as, a valuation of lands for the 
purpose of taxation. 7 

3. Value set upon a thing; estimated worth. 

So slight a valuation. ak. 


vAteOr, n. One who sets a value; BR ap- 

prizer. j 

VAL'UE, (val’yu,) x. [Fr. valoir, valu; from L. valor, 
from: valeo, to be worth ; It. valore; Sp. valor.] 

hk. Werth; that property or those properties of a 
thing which render it useful or estimable ; or the de- 
gree of that property or of such properties. The real 
value cf a thing is its utility, its power or capacity of 
procuring er producing goud. Hence, the real or in- 
trinsic value of iron is far greator than that of gold. 
But there is, in many things, an estimated value, de- 
pending on opinion or fashion, such as the value of 

ecious stones. The value of land depends on its 

fertility, or on ite vicinity to a market, or on both. 

& Price; the rate of worth set upon a commodity, 
or the amoant for which & thing is sold. We say, 
the sehio of & thing is what & will bring in market. 

= Worth ; sppiied to persons. 

Ye are ail physicians of no value. — Job xiii, 
We are «ore calus than many sparrows, — Matt. x. 


& Bligh raic. 
is wall acquainted with vi 
PeMeees eneet che satee ch yocr a.) Adftove. 
5. Importence.; efficacy in producing effects; as, 
consider, ticas of ao value. 
Bofore os vis shell have decided om the calue of the measures, 
. Marshall. 
6 Import : "precise signification ; as, the value of a 
Word or phrass, Jditford. 
oe (vai’ya,) ».& To estimate the worth of; to 
a a Costa price ; to apprise; as,-to calue Landa 
fonds : 


er E 

& To rate st a high price ; to have in high esteem ; 
as. & valued poem or picture. A man is ant to value 
his own ormances at too high a rate; he is even 
disposed to value himself for his bumility. 

3. To esteem ; to hold jn respect and estimation ; 
as, to value one for his works or virtues. 

4. To take account of. 


The mind doth value every moment. Bacon. 


5. To reckon or estimate with respect to number 
@r power. 


The queente valued thirty thousand strong. Shak. 
6 To consider with tespect to importance. 
The kiog must take it ill, 
in hws mossenger. Shak. 


Wee come welaod cas promises according to the ruica of 
rules 
honor or integrity. r Clarendon. 


VAN 


7. To raise to estimation. 


Some value themselves to their country by jealousies to the crown, 
{Not in use.] Temple. 
8. To be worth. [bt in use.} Shak, 
VAL/U-ED, (val/yude,)pp. or a. Estimated at a cer- 
tain rate ; apprized ; esteemed. 
VAL’UE-LESS, a Being of no value; having no- 
worth. 
VAL/U-ER, m. One who valves; an apprizer; one 
who holds in esteem. 
VAL/U-ING, ppr. Setting a price on; estimating the 
worth of ; esteeming, 
VALV'ATE, a. [See Vatve.] Having or resembling 
a valve ; consisting of valves; valvular. 
VALVE, (valv,) x. [L. valve, folding doors ; coincid- 
ing with volvo.] 

1. A folding door. 

Swift through the valves the viaonary fair 
Repaased. é Pope. 

2. A lid or cover to an aperture, so formed as to 
open 2 communication in one direction, and close it 
in the other. Thus the valve of a commen pump 
opens upward to admit the water, and closes down- 
ward to prevént its return. 

3. In anatomy, a membranous partition within the 
ae! of a vessel, which opens to allow the passage 
of a fluid in one direction, and shuts to prevent its 
regurgitation. Parr. 

4. In botany, a name given tothe pieces into which 
@ pericarp naturally separates when it bursts ; also to 
similar parts in other organs, as the anther. Brande. 

5. One of the pieces or divisions in bivalve and 
multivalve shells. Ed, Encyc. 

VALV'ED, a. Having valves ; composed of valves. 
VALV'LET, n. A little valve; one of the pieces 
PWALV'ULE, which compose the outer covering of 
@ pericarp. 
VALV'U-LAR, a. Containing valves. 
Moor. 
VAM'BRACE, x. (Fr. Csiuaa abr 

In plate armor, the pieee which protected the arm 

below the elbow. Srande. 
been? hg [W. gwam, that incloses, or goes partly 
round. 

The pee leather of a shoe. 

VAMP, v.t. To piece an old thing with anew part; 
to repair. 
I had never much hopes of your camped play. 


VAMP/ED, (vampt,) pp. Pieced ; repaired. 

VAMP’ER, x One who pieces an old thing with 
something new. 

VAMP’ING, ppr. Piecing with something new. 

VAMPIRE, n. [G. vampyr.] 

1. In mytholozy, an imaginary demon, which was 
fabled to suck the blood of persons during the night. 
&. In zdlpgzy, the Linnean trivial or specific name 

of Pteropus Lavardsii, or the great bat of Madagas- 
‘oar; also, the popu ir name of Phyllostoma spectrum, 
or the Vampyre bat of New Spain ; also, the popular 
name of the genus of bats named, Vampyrus. ‘The 
Phyllostoma spectrum has been accused of causing 
the death of men and brute animals, by sucking 
their blood. The length of this bat is about six 
inches, and the wound which it makes is very small. 
It can hardly, therefore, do serious injury. There 
can be little doubt that the ancient fable has crept 
into the works of some of the naturalists. 

VAM/PIB-ISM, x. The actions of a vampire; the 
practice of blood-sucking ; figuratively, the practico 
of extortion. 

VAMPLATE, 2. A round plate of iron ona tilting 
spear, to protect the hand. Fosbroke. 
VAN,2. [The radical word from which is formed the 
Fr- avant, avencer, Eng. advance, advantage. It is 
from the root of L. voxio, the primary sense of which 


Med. Dict. 


Swift. 


is to —] 
1. The front of an army ; or the front line or fore- 
most division of a ficet, either in sailing or in battle. 


2 Among furmers, a fan for winnowing grain. 
[This in Now England is always pronounced Fan, 
which see. But the winnowing machine has nearly 
‘superseded the use of it.] 

3. In mining, the cleansing of ore or tin stuff by 
means of a shovel. Oe 

4, A wing with which the air is beaten. 

He wheeled in air, and stretched his vane in vain. Dryden. 


5. In England, a large, light, covered wagon for the 
transportation of goods, &c. 
VAN, ».t [Fr. vanner.] 

To fan. [Wot in use.] [See Fan 
VAN‘A-DATE, } x. A compound 
VA-NA‘DI-ATE, and a base. 
VA-NAD/IO AC‘ID, x. A compound of vanadium 

and oxygen in the proportion of one equivalent of 
vanadium and thage of oxygen. Berickus. 

VA-NAD‘IN-ITE, x. The mineral vanadate of lead, 

occurrimg in yellowish and brownish povsecnel crys- 
Nae 


tais. ai 
as A‘DI-UM,. x. [from Venadie, 8 Scandinavian 
eity. 
A etal discovered by Sefstrom in 1830. This 
metal has a w hite volor, and a strong metallic luster, 


oP vanadic acid 


VAN 


considerably resembling silver, but still more like 
molybdenum. It is extremely brittle. It is not ox- 
ydized either by air or water, though by continuous 
exposure to the atmosphere, its luster grow» weaker, 
and it acquires a reddish tint. 

VAN-COU'/RI-ERS, (-koo/re-erz,) n. pl. {Fr. avant- 
coureurs. f 

In armies, light-armed soldiera sent before armies 
to beat the road upon the approach of an enemy ; 
precursors. 

VAN'DAL, x. [It signifies a wanderer] The name 
of one of the most barbarous of the northern na- 
tions that invaded Rome in the 5th century, notori- 
ous for destroying the munutments of art and litera- 
ture. Hence, : 

2. One hostile to the arts and literature ; one whe 
is ignorant and barbarous. 

VAN-DAL/I€, a, Pertaining to the Vandals; dosig- 
nating the south shore the Baltic, where once 
lived the Vandals, a nation of ferocious barbarians ; 
hence, ferocious ; rude ; barbarous, 

VAN'DAL-ISM, n, The spirit or conduct of Vandals; 
ferocious cruelty ; hostility to the arts and literature. 

: Ramsay. 

VAN-DYKE’, ». A small, round covering for the 
neck, worn by females, as seen in the portraits of 
persons painted by Vandyke in the roign of Charles I. 

VANE, 2. [D. vaan. The primary sense is, extend- 


ed. 
1. A plate or thin slip of metal, wood, &c., placed 
ou a spindlo at the top of a spire, for the purpose of 
showing, by its turning and direction, which way the 
wind blows. In ships, a piece of bunting is used for 
the same purpose. 
2. The thin, membranous part or web of & feather 
on the side of tho shaft. Paiey. 
VAN'FOSS, ®. A ditch on the outside of the coun- 
terscarp. Cyc. 
VANG, x. The vangs of a sbip are a sort of braces to 
steady the Ae of a gaff. Totten. 
VAN'-GUARD, x. [van and guard.] The troops 
who march in front of an army ; the first line. 

VA-NIL/LA, ¢. A genus of orchidacedus plants, na- 
tives of tropical America. The capsule of Vanilla 
aromatica is remarkable for its fragrant odor, and for 
the volatilo, odoriferous oil extracted from it. Asa 
medicine, it is supposed to possess powers analogous 
to valerian, while, at the same time, it is far more 
grateful. Cyc. 

VANISH, v.% [L. vanesco; Fr. evancuir ; It. svanire 
from L. vanus, vain, or its root; Eng. to wane. The 
primary sonse is, to withdraw or depart} 

1, To disappear ; to pass from a visible to an in- 
visible state ; as, vapor vanishes from the sight by he- 
ing dissipated, Light vanishes when the rays of the 
illuminating body are intercepted ; darkness vanishes 
beforo the rising sun. 

2. To disappear ; to pass heYond the limit of vision ; 
a ; ship vanishes trom the sight of spectators on 

and. 

3. To disappear; to pass away ; to be annihilated 
or Jost. How cheering is the well-founded hope of 
enjoying delights which can never vanish! 

VAN/ISH, n. A sound that gradually becomes weak- 
er till it ceases, 

VAN/ISI-ED, (van'isht,) @ Having no perceptible 
existence. Pope, 

VAN'ISH-ING, ppr. Disappearing ; passing from the 
sight or possession ; departing forever. 

Vanishing line; in perspective, the intersection of 
the parallel of any original plane and the picture. 

Vanishing point; the point to which a!l_ parallel 
lines in the same plane tend in the representation. 


VAN'ISH-MENT, x, A Vanishing. Quincy. 
VAN'I-TY, xn. [Fr. vanité; L. vanitas, from vanue, 
vain. 
1, Emptiness; want of substance to satisfy de- 
sire ; uncertainty ; inanity. 
Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all le vanity. — Eccles. 
2, Fruitless desire or endeavor. 
Ve th he desirous to know the 
Pol hing yee ee jerome 
3. Trifling labor that uces no good, Ralegh. 
4. Emptiness ; untruth. 


Here I may well show the vanity of what ls reported in the story 
of Walsingham. Davies. 


5. Empty pleasure ; vain pursuit ; idle show ; un 
substantial enjoy ment. 


Sin with canity had filled the works of men. Milton. 
Think not when woman’s travsient breath is fled, 

That all her vantdes at once are dead ; 

Succeeding vanities ahe aiill regards, Pope. 
6. Ostentation ; arrogance. Ralegh. 


7. Inflation of mind upon slight grounds; em 
pride, inspired by an overweening conceit of one’s 
personal attainments or decorations. Fops can not 
be cured of their vanity. Z 

Vanity ie the food of fools. Z Swift. 

pe sympathizes with the sorrows of vanity. Johnson. 

VAN’QUISH, (vank’wish,) v, t. ([Fr. vainore; L. 
vinco ; It. vincere; Sp. yincer; probably allied to L, 
vincio, to bind.) | 
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VAP, 


1, To conquer; to overcome ; tosubdue in battle ; 

ag an enemy. 

They vanguished the rebels in all encounters. Clarendon, 

2, To defeat in any contest ; to refute in argument. 

: Atterbury. 

VAN’QUISII, (vank’wish,)z. A disease in sheep, in 
which they pine away. 

VAN’QUISH-A-BLE, a. That may be conquered. 

1 Gayton. 

VAN’QUISH-ED, (vank’wisht,) pp. ora. Overcome 
in battle ; subdued ; defeated. : 

VAN/QUISII-ER, 2. A conqueror; a victor. Jiilton. 

VAN’QUISH-ING, ppr. Conquering; subduing ; de- 
feating; refuting. . 

VAN'SIRE, n. In zodlogy, the Mangusta galera, a 
digitigrade, carnivorous mammal; a small quadru- 
ped, somewhat resembling a weasel, of a deep-brown 
color, speckled with yellow, the tai! of equal size its 
whole Jength ; inhabiting Madagascar and the Isle of 
France. 

VANT,v.i [Fr. vanter.] 

To boast. [This is the more correct orthography. 

See Vaunt. : 

VAN’TAGE, n. [Sp. ventaja; from the root of L. ve- 
nio. See Apvantace and Van.] 

1. Gain; profit. [ Obs.] 

2, Superiority ; state in which one has better means 

of action or defense than another. 

[This, I believe, is used only in the compound, 

VantacGe-Grounp.] 

3. Opportunity ; convenionce. [ Obs.] Shak. 
VAN'TAGE, v. t. To profit. [Wot in use.] 
VAN/TAGE-GROUND, x. Superiority of state or 

place ; the place or condition which gives one an ad- 
vantage over another. 

VANT'BRASS, 2. [Fr. avant-bras.] 

Armor for the arm. [ Obs. Milton. 
VAP'ID, a. [L. vapidus. The radical verb is not in 

the Latin, but the sense must be, to pass or fiy off, to 
escape ; or to strike down, L. vapulo. It is probably 
allied to vapor. < 

1, Having lost its life and spirit; dead; spiritless ; 

flat ; as, vapid beer ; a vapid state of the blood. 

2. Dull; unanimated. 

VAP'ID-LY, adv. Ina vapid manner. 

VAP/ID-NESS,)x. The state of having lost its life 

VA-PID'I-TY, { or spirit; deadness; flatness; as, 
the vapidness of ale or cider. 

2. Dullness ; want of life or spirit. 

VA'POR,n. [L. and Sp. vapor; Fr. vapeur ; Tt. vepore. 
of] probably from a verb signifying to depart, to fly 
i) 


1, Inageneral sense, an invisible, elastic fluid, ren- 
dered aériform by heat, and capable of being con- 
densed, or brought back to the Jiquid or solid state 
by cold. The vapor of water is distinguished by the 
name of Steam, which see. 

2. A visible fluid floating in the atmosphere. All 
substances which impair the transparency of the at- 
mosphere, as smoke, fug, &c., are in common Jan- 
guage called vapors, though the term vapor is tech- 
nically applied only to an invisible and condensible 
Substance, as in No.1; fog, &c., being vapor con- 
densed, or water in a minute state of division. Va- 
por rising into the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
and condensed in large volumes, forms clouds. 

Olmsted. 

3, Substances resembling smoke, which suinetimes 
fill the atmosphere, particularly in America during 
the autumn. 

4, Wind ; flatulence. Bacon, 

5. Mental fume ; vain imagination ; unreal fancy. 

Hammond. 

6. Vapors; a disease of nervous debility, in which 
@ variety of strange images float in the brain, or ap- 
pear as if visible. Hence hypochondriacal affections 
and spleen are called vupors, 

7. Something unsubstantial, fleeting, or transitory. 

Fon what Js your lie? It ls even a vapor, that appeareth for a 

little ume, and then vanlsheth away. — James iv. 
VA'POR, vi. = [L. vaporo.] : 

1. To pass off in fumes, or a moist, floating sub- 
stance ; to steam ; to be exhaled ; to evaporate, 

In this sense, Evaronrats is generally used.] 

To emit fumes. 

Running water vapors not #0 much as standing water. [Little 

used.] Bacon, 

3. To bully ; to boast or vaunt with a vain, osten- 
tations display of worth ; to brag. 

[This is the most usual signification of the word.] 

And what In real value ’s wanting, 
Supply with vaporing and ranting, Hudibras. 
VA'POR, v. t. To emit, cast off, or scatter in fumes 
or steam ; as, to vapor away a heated fluid. 

Another, sighing, vapors forth bis soul. _ B, Jonson, 
VAP-O-RA-BIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being capa- 
ble of vaporization, ispensatary, 
VAP'O-RA-BLE, a. Capable of being converted into 

vapor by the mgency of caloric. 
VAP’/O-RATE, v. 2, To emit vapor, 


[See Evaro- 
rebel 
VAP-O-RA'TION, x. [L. vaporatio.] 


VAR 
The act or process of converting into vapor, or of 


passing off in vapor. 

VA'POR-BATH, n. [sep one bath.] The applica- 
tion of vapor to the body in a close place ; also, the 
place itself. 


2. In chemistry, an apparatus for heating bodies by 


the vapor of water. I, Cye, 
VA'POR-ED, a. Moist; wet with vapers. 
2. Splenetic ; peevish. Green. 


VA'POR-ER, x. A boaster; one who makes a vaunt- 
ing display of his prowess or worth ; a braggart. 
VAP-O-RIF/IE, a [L. vapor and facie, to make.] 
Forming into tapor ; converting into steam, or ex- 
pelling in a volatile form, as fluids. 
VA'POR-ING, ppr. Boasting; vaunting ostentatioug- 
ly and vainly. 
VA'POR-ING-LY, adv. In a boasting manner 
VA’POR-ISH, a. Full of vanors. 
2. Hypochondriac ; splenetic ; affected by hyster- 


ics. 

VAP'O-RY-ZA-BLE, a, Capable of being converted 
intu vapor. 

VAP-O-RI-ZA'TION, n. The artificial formation of 
vapor. 

VAP’OR IZE, v. t. To convert into vapor by the ap- 
plication of heat or artificial means. 

VAP’OR-IZE, v. i To pass off in vapor. 

VAP’OR-IZ-ED, pp. Expelled in vapor. 

VAP’OR-IZ-ING, ppr. Converting into vapor. 

VA'POR-OUS, a. [Fr. vaporeuz.] 

1, Full of vapors or exhalations; as, the vaporous 
air of valleys. Derham. - 
2. Vain; unreal ; proceeding from the vapors. 

.. Bacon. 
3. Windy ; flatulent ; as, vaporous food is the most 
easily digested. Arbuthnot. * 

VA'POR-OUS-NESS, n. State of being full of vapors. 
VA'POR-Y, a. Vaporous ; full of vapors. Thomson, 

2. Hypochondriac ; splenetic; peevish. Thomson 
VAP-U-LA’TION, n, [L. vapulo.] 

The act of beating or whipping. [JVvt in use.] 
VARE, n.* [Sp. rara.] 

A wand or staff of justice. [Not in use.] Howell. 
VAR/E€, n. The French name for kelp or incinera- 
ted sea-weed ; wrack ; Fucus vesiculosus. Ure. 
VA'RI, n. In zotlogy, the Prosimia catta, a quadru- 
manous mammal, the ring-tailed lemur, a quadruped 
having its tail marked with rings of black and white ; 
a native of Madagascar. The vari of Buffon is the 
black maucauco, Prosimia nigra, with the neck beard- 

ed like a ruff. Cyc. Ed, Encyc. 
VA‘RI-A-BLE, a, ifs: See Vary.] That may vary 
or alter ; capable of alteration in any manner; change- 
able; as, tariable winds or seasons ; variable colors. 
2. Susceptible of change ; liable to change ; muta- 
ble ; fickle; unsteady ; inconstant; as, the affections 
of men are variable; passions are variable. 


His heart I know, how variable and vain! Milton. 


3. In mathematics, subject to continual increase or 
decrease ; in opposition to Constant, retaining the 
same value, . 

VA‘RI-A-BLE, n. In mathematics, a quantity which 
is in a state of continual increase or decrease. The 
indefinitely small quantity by which a variable is 
continually increased or diminished is called its dif- 
Serential, and the method of finding these quantities 
the differential calculus Hutton. 

VA'RLA-BLE-NESS, Susceptibility of change ; 

VA-RI-A-BIL'I-TY, liableness or aptness to al- 
ter; changeableness ; as, the variableness of the 
weather. 

2. Inconstancy ; fickleness ; unsteadiness ; levity ; 
as, the variableness of human passions. ; 

VA'RI-A-BLY, adv. Changeably ; with alteration ; in 
an inconstant or fickle manner, 

VA'RI-ANCE, ». [See Vary.} In law, an alteration 
of something formerly laid in a writ ; or a difference 
between a declaration and a writ, or the deed on 
which it is grounded, 

2, Any alteration or change of condition. 

3. Difference that produces dispute or controversy ; 
disagreement ; dissension ; discord. A mere variance 
may become a war. Without a spirit of condescen- 
sion, there will be an everlasting variance. 

At variance; in disagreement ; in @ state of differ- 
ence or want of agreement. 

2. In a state of dissension or controversy ; in a 
state of enmity. 

VA'RI-ANT, a. 

VA/RI-ATE, v. t, 


Te 


Different ; diverse. Ravie, 
To alter; to make different. 


King. 
2. To vary. [4 bad word. 
Enemy elgca? n. [Fr., from L, variatio. See 
ARY. 


1. Alteration ; a partial change. in the form, posi- 
tion, state, or qualities of the same thing; as, a va- 
riation of color in different lights ; a variation in the 
size of a plant from day to day; the unceasing, 
though slow, variation of language ; a variation in a 
soil from year to year. Our opinions are subject to 
continual variations. 


The casences of things are concelved not capable of sich Ls origi 


VAR 


2, Differenee ; change from one to another. 


In some other places are born more females than males; which, 
upon thia variation of proportiun, 1 recommend to the curios, 
Grauns, 

3. In grammar, change of termination of nouns 
and adjectives, constituting what is called case, num- 
ber, and gender; as,*the variation of words, 

4, Deviation; as, # veriatiuvz of a transcript from 
the original. Te 

5. In astronomy, the variation of the moon is an in- 
equality of the moon’s motion, depending on the an- 
gular distance of the moon from the sun. Brande. 

6. In geograzy and navigation, the deviation of 
the magnetic needle from the true north point ; called 
also Decimation, _ Cyc. 

The variation of the needJe at New Haven, in 1819, 
as ascertained from the mean of numerous observa- 
tions made by Professor Fisher, was 4° 25! 25/' west; 
and from that time to 1847 it was increasing at the 
Tate of about 4° annually. Olmsted. 

7. In music, the different manner of singing oF 
playing the same air or tune, by subdividing the 
Notes into several others of less value, or by addin 
graces, yet-go that the tune itself may be discovere 
through all its embellishments. Cyc. 

Calculus of variations; a branch of mathematics 
whose principal object is to solve certain classes of 
questions respecting mazima and minima, which can 
not be sqlved by the ordinary processes of the differ- 
ential calculus, Brande. 

VAR'I-€O-CELE, n. [L. variz, a dilated vein, and 
Gr. xn\v, & tumor. bad term, being part Greek 
and part Latin. Crrsocexe is the correct term, and 
is that which is much the most commonly used.] 

In surgery, a varicose enlargement of the veins of 
the spermatic cord; or, more -arely, a like enlarge- 
ment of the veins of the scrotum. Co 

VAR'I-EGSE, ) a [L. varicosus, having enlarge 

VAB'I-€OUS, veins. ] 

Preternaturally enlarged, or permanently dilated ; 
applied only to veins. 

VA’RI-ED, (va'rid,) pp. or a. from Vary. Altered; 
partially changed; changed. 

VA'RI-ED-LY, adv. Diversely. 

VA’RI-E-GATR, v. t. [It. varieggiare; from L, vario, 
varus. See Vary.] 

To diversify in external appearance ; to mark with 
different colors ; as, to variegate a floor with marble 
of different colors, 


The shells are filled with a white spar, which varlegates and adds 
to the beauty of the stone. Se 
Ope, 


T.adies like variegated tulips show. 
VA’RI-E-GA-THD, pp. or a. Diversified in colors or 
external appearance. 
Variegated lcaves, in botany, are such as are irrege 
warly marked with white or yellow spots, 
VA'RI-E-GA-TING, ppr. Diversifying with colors, 
VA-RI-E-GA'/TION, xn, The act-of diversifying, or 
state of being diversified, by different colors; divers 
sity of colors. 
VA-RVE-TY, 2. 
to vary.] 
1. Intermixture of different things, or of things 
different in form ; or a succession of different things, 
Variety is nothing else but a continued novelty. South, 
The varicty of colura depends on the composition of ji pa 
ewton. 
2. One thing of many which constitute variety, 
In this sense, it has a plural; as, the varieties of e 
species. 
3. Difference ; dissimilitude. 
Thera is a variety In the tempers of good men, Alleroury. 
4, Variation ; deviation; change from a former 
state. Hale, 
5. Many and different kinds. The shopkeeper 
has a great variety of cottons and silks, 
He wants to do a variety of goud things, Law. 


6. In natural history, a difference not permanent 
orinvariable, but occasioned 4 an accidental change ; 
as, a variety of any species of plant. 

Naturalists formerly erred very much in supposing 
an accidental variety of plants, animals, or minerals 
to be a distinct species, Ray has established a good 
test for varicties in botany. A plantis distinct, which 
propagates itself in its own form by its seed; but 
when the difference disappears. in the new plant, it 
is only a variety. Variety, then, is a difference be- 
tween individuals, not permanent nor important; 
such as in size, fullness, curling, é&c. 

7. Different sort ; as, varieties of soil or land, 
VA’RI-FORM,a. IMlaving different shapes or forms. 
VA'RI-FORM-ED, a. Furmed with different shapes, 
VA'RI-FORM-ING, ppr. , Making of different forms. 
VA/RI-O-LITE,n, [L. varius and Gr. Aros, pees) 

A kind of porphyritic rock, in which the imbedde 
substances are imperfectly crystallized, or are rounded! 
giving the stone a spotted appearance, ae Cyc, 

VA'RI-O-LOID, x. [L. varwle, and Gr. etdos, form, 

A name recently given to a particulur variety,o 
the small-pox, 

VA-RI/O-LOUS, a. [L. variole, from verw,itowdl- 
wares) 3 
Pertaining to or.designating the small-pox having 


[Fr. varicté ; L. varietas, from vario, 
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VAR 


ee 
pits or sunken impressions like those of the small- 


rR. O'RUM, [L.] Varorum editions of the classics 
are thpse containing the notes of various commenta- 
tors, cum notis varivrum. Brande. 
Va'RI-OUS, a. [L. varius.) [See Varr.] 
1. Different ; several; manifuld ; as, men of vari- 
ous names and various occupations. 
2. Changeable ; uncertain ; unfixed. 


The names of mixed modes — are very varioue and doubtful. 
Locke. 


3. Unlike each other; diverse. Dryden. 
So many and 20 various laws are given. Milton, 
4, Variegated ; diversified. Hilton. 


VA'RI-OUS-LY, ado. In different ways ; with change ; 
with diversity ; as, objects veriously represénted ; 
flowers variously colored. The human system is va- 
riously affected by different medicines. 

VA'RIX, n. [L.] An uneven and permanent dilata- 
tion of a vein. 

VAR'‘LET, x. [Old Fr. See Varet.] Anciently, a 
servant or footman. Tusser 

2 Ascoundrel; a rascal ; as, an impudent varlet. 
Addison, 
Ree eTey. n. The ar the crowd.’ ee in 


V KR SH,” [Fr vernis ; Bp. barniz ; Port. verniz: 
t. vernice; Low L. verniz; G. frniss ; D. vernis.] 

1. A thick, viscid, glossy id, consisting of a 
solution of resinous’ matter, laid’ on work by paint- 
ers and others, to give it a smooth, hard surfuce, and 
& begutifyl.gloss. Varnishes are made of different 
materials, and for different purposes, Amer var- 
nish is made of amber, lintseed oil, litharge, and 
turpentine. Black varnish, for japanning wood and 
Teather, is mado by mixing lanepblack with a proper 
quantity of a strong solution of lac in spirit of pas’ 

yoo 

2. An artificial covering to give a fair appearance 
to any act or conduct. 

VAR'NISH, v. t. [Fr. vernisser, vernir.] 

1. To lay varnish on ; to cover with-a liquid, for 
giving any thing a glossy surface; as, to varnish a 
sideboard or table. 

2. To cover with something that gives a fair ex- 
ternal appearance, 4 

Close ambition, varnished o’er with zeal. Milton, 


3. To give a fair external appearance in words ; to 
give a fair coloring to; a3, to varnish errors or de- 
formity. 

Cato’s volce was ne’er employed 

Te clear the guilty, and to varnish crimes. Addisen, 

And bow tho kpee to pomp that loves to varnish guilt, Byron. 

VAR/NISH-ED, (var/nisht,) pp. Covered with var- 
nivh ; made glossy. 

2. Rendered fair In external Fanedes 

VAR/NISH-ER, x. One who varnishes, or whose oc- 
cupation fs to varnish. 

2. One who disguises or palliates ; one who gives 
a fair externa! appearance. Pope. 

VAR'‘NISH-ING, ppr. Laying on varnish ; giving a 
fair external appearance. 

VAR'NISH-ING, x, The act of laying on varnish. 

VAR'/NISH-TREE, x. The popular English name of 
Rhus vernicifera, a large shrub, or small tree, of 
Japan, nearly resembling the North American Rhus 
venenata, or swanip sumac. 

VART’A-BED, x One of an order of ecclesiastics in 
the Armenian church. They differ from the priests 
by Jiving in seclusion and in celibacy. They also 
preach, while the priests do not. The bishops are all 
taken from the order of Vartabeds, and are ordained 
by y them. Coleman. 

VEBVELS | * ph [Fr vercel} 

Silver rings about the Jegs of a hawk, on which 
the owner’s namo is engraved. Dict. 

VAR’VI-CITE, cz, An ore of manganese: Brande. 

VARY, wv. t. aon verio; Fr. varier; Sp. variar; It. 
variare; probably allied to Eng. veer, Sp. birar, L. 


verto, Dth. NzP bari, whence Aataze to alter- 
mate. See Class Br, No. 11, and No, 23.J 

1, To alter in form, appearance, aay or po- 
sition ; to make different by o partial change; as, to 
‘wary a thing in dimensions; to vary ita properties, 
proportions, or nature ; te vary the posture or attitude 
of a thing; to vary one’s dress. 

2. To chango to something else. 


Gods, that never their state 
Vary oft their love epee hate, > Waller. 


Weare to vary the customs according to the time and country 
where the scene of action lies, Dryden. 


3. To make of different kinds. 
God hath varied the inclinations of men, according to tho variety 


of actions to be performed. Browne. 
4, To diversify ; to variegate. 
Gord bath here 
Varied his bounty 20 with new dehghts, Milton, 


YVA'/RY, +. i To alter or be altered in any manner; 
to fer Th Aaaey change. Colors often vary when 
held in different positions, Customs vary from one 
-age to another, until they are entirely changed. 


VAS 


2. To be-changeable; to alter; as, the varying 
* hues of the clouds ; the es A umage of a dove. 


3. To differ or be different ; be unlike. The 
laws of different countries vary. "The laws of France 
vary from those of England. 

4. To be changed; to become different. The 


mar varies in his opinions ; his opinions vary with 
the times. 

5. To become unlike one’s self; to alter, 

He varies from himself no less, : Pope. 

6. To deviate ; to depart; as, to vary from the 
law ; to vary from the rules of justice or reason. 

Locke. 

7, To alter or change in succession. 

While fear and anger, with alternate grace, 
Pant in her breast, and vary is her face. Addison, 

8. To disagree; to be at variance; as, men vary 
in opinion. 

VA'RY, x. Alteration; change. [Not in use.] Shak, 
VA/RY_ING, ppr. Altering; changing; deviating. 
VAS/EU-LAR, a, [L, vasculum. a vessel. from vas, 
id. 
° Pertaining to the vessels of anima! or vegetable 
bodies ; as, the vascular functions. 

2 Full of vessels ; consisting of animal or vege- 
table vessels, as arteries, veins, Jacteals, and the like; 
as, the vascular system. Animal flesh is all vascular, 
none of it parenchpmans. Cyc. 

VAS-€U-LA'RES,x. pl. Plants which have stamens, 
pistils, and spiral vessels, and bear proper flowers, 


Lindley. 
VAS-€U-LAR’LTY, n. 


The state of being vascular. 
Jed. Repos, 
VAS-CU-LIF’/ER-OUS, a. [L. vasculum and fero, to 
bear. 

Peaiecene plants, are such as have seed-vessels 
divided into cells, Cyc, 
VASE, n. [Fr., from L. vas, vasa, a vessel; It. vaso.] 

1. A vessel for domestic use, or for use in tem- 
ples; as, a vase for sacrifice, an urn, &c. 

2. An ancient vessel dug out of the ground or 
from rubbish, and kept as a curiosity. 

3. In architecture, an ornament of sculpture, placed 
on sccles or pedestals, representing the vessels of the 
ancients, as incense-pots, flower-pots, &c. They 
usually crown or finish fagades or monnerion®: 


4, The body or naked ground of the Corint ree 
and Composite capital; called also the Tamsour or 
Dac. , 

5. Among florists, the calyx of a plant. Cyc. 

6. Among goldsmiths, the middie of a church pan 
dlestick, 

7. A solid piece of ornamental marble. Muksere 

[Down to the time of Walker, this word was 
made to rhyme with base, case, &e., and is still so 
gee to a great extent, in the United Atates. 

n England, it is more commonly pronounced, as 
Walker gives it, vaze, though by some vdz, and by a 
few vawz. — Ed. 

VAS’/SAL, n. [Fr. vassal; “Te. vassallo; Sp. vasallo ; 
Ww. gas, a boy or youth, a page, a servant; gwasiu, 
to serve. | 

1. A feudatory ; a tenant; one who holds land of 
a superior, and who vows fidelity and homage to 
him. A rear vassal is ono who holds of a lord who 
is himself a vassal. 

2. A subject; a dependent. Hooker. 

3. A servant, Shak. 

4. In common language, a bondman; a political 


slave. We wil] never be the vassals of a foreign 
rince. 
VAS/SAL, » t. To subject to control; to enslave. 


VAS/SAL-AGE, n. (Fr. vasselaye; Sp. vasalage,| 

1. The state of being a vassal or feudatory. 

2. Political servitude ; dependence ; subjection ; 
slavery. The Greeks were Jong held in vassalage by 
the Turks. 

VAS/SAL-ED, pp. ora. Enslaved; subjected to ab- 
solute power; a3, a vassaled Jand. Trumbull. 
VKST, a, [L. vastus; Fr. vaste; It. vasto, The pri- 
mary sense of the root must be, to part or spread, as 

this is connected with the verb to waste.] 

1. Being of great extent; very spacious or Jarge ; 
as, the vast ocean ; & vast abyss ; the vast empire of 
Russia ; the vast plains of Syria; the vast domains 
of the Almighty. 

2, Huge in bulk and extent; as, the vast moun- 
tains of Asia ; the vast range of the Andes, 

3. Very great in numbers or amount; as, a vast 
army ; vast numbers or multitudes were slain ; vast 
sums of money have been expended to gratify pride 
and ambition. 

4, Very great in force; mighty ; as, vast efforts ; 
vast labor. 

5. Very great in importance ; as, a subject of vast 
concern. 


VAST, 2. An empty waste. 
Through the vast of heaven It sounded. Milton, 
The.watery vaetl, Pope. 


VAS-TA’TION, z. [L. vastatio, from vasto, to waste.] 
A laying waste; waste ; depopulation. 
[Devastation is generally used.] 


VAU 


VAS-TID/I-TY, n.° Vastness; immensity. [Wot 
Enclish. Shak. 
VAST'I-TUDE, n. ‘Vastness ; immense extent. 
‘Foster. 
VAST'LY, adv. Very greatly; rie a great extent or 
- degree; as, @ space vastly extended. Men differ 
Taner in their opinions and manners. 
VAST’NESS, n, Great extent; immensity; as, the 
vastness of the ocean or of space, 

2. Immense bulk and extent ; as, the vastness of a 
mountain. 

3. Immense magnitude or amount ; as, the vastness 
of an army, or of the sums of money necessary to 
py it. 

mense importance. 
vast! >a. Being of great extent ; very spacious. 
Tcan call spirits from the sasty deep. ae used.) Shak, 
VAT, x. [D. vat; Sax. fat; G. fe recy 

LA large vessel or cistern tee olding liquorsdn 
an immature state ; os, vats for wine. 

Let him produce bia sat and tube, in opposition to heaps of arms 

and standarda. Addison, 

2. A square box or cistern in which hides are laid 
for steeping in tan. 

3. An oi! measure in Holland ; also, a wine meas~ 
ure. : 

4. A square, hollow place on the back of a cal- 
cining furnace, where tin-ore is laid to dry. Cyc. 

VAT’L-CAN, rn. [L. vates.] 

In Rome, a magnificent palace of the pope on the 
Vatican hill, adioining the celebrated churcb of St. 
Peter, containing vast repositories of the arts, &e 
From its being the pope’s residence, we havo the 
phrase, the thunders of the Vatican, meaning the 
anathemas or denunciations of the pope. 

Ve MDE, n. [L. vates, a prophet, and cedo, t 

ill. 

The murderer of 2 prophet. Pope. 

VA-TIC/I-NAL, (va-tis’e-nal,) a [L. cake fe 
prophesy.] ” 


Containin prophecy Warton. 
VA-TIC’/LNATE, v. i. [L. vaticinor, from vates, a 
prophet. ] 


To prophesy ; to foretell; to practice predictiom.. 


Little used.) Howell. 
Vv. -TIC-I-NA‘TION, nm Prediction ; prophecy. 


Bentley. 
VAUDPE’ VIL, (viée'vil,) x. he A song common 
among the vulgar, and sung about the streets. A 
ballad ; a trivial strain. 
In the French theater, a vaudeville is a piece whose 
dialogue is intermingled with light or comic songs. 
Dict. de P Acad. 
VAULT, 2. [Fr. vohie; It. volta, a vault; volto, the 
face, visage, and a vault, L. oultus ; a derivative of 
L. volvo, volutus ; 8p. voltear, to turn, to tumble.] 

1. A continued arch, or an arched roof, Vaults 
are of various kinds, circular, elliptical, single, 
double, cross, diagonal, Gothic, &c. Cyc. 

2. A cellar. 


To banish rats that haunt our vault, Sui ft, 

3. A cave or cavern, ' 
The silent vaults of death, unknown to light. Sandys. 
4. A repository for the dead. Shak. 


5. In the manege, the leap of 2, horse. 
VAULT, v. t. To arch; to form with a vault; or to 
cover with a vault; as, to vault a passage to a court. 
VAULT, >». i [Sp. voltear; It. voltare; Fr. vautrer.] 
S 1. To leap; to bound; to jump; to spring. 
Vaulting ambition, which o’erleape itself. 
Leaning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree, Dryden. 
Lucan vaulted upon Pegasus with all the heat and corset’ of 
youth. ison. 


2. To tumble ; to exhibit feats of tumbling or leap- 


ing. 
VAULT’AGE, zn. 
‘Not in use. 7 
VAULT’ED, pp. or a Arched; concave; as, & 
vaulted roof. 
2, Covered with an arch or yault. 
3. a. In botany, arched like the roof of the mouth, 
as the upper lip of many ringent flowers. 
VQ ELEN, rn, One that vaults; a leaper; a tum- 


VAULTING, ppr. Arching; covering with an arch, 
2. Leaping ; tumbling; exhibiting feats of leaping. 
VAULT’Y, a, Arched ; concave. [WVotin use.] Shak. 
VAUNT, 0. i. [Fr. vanter; It, vaniarsi, from vanto, a 
boasting, from vano, vain, L. vanus. This ought to 
be written Vant.] 

To boast; to make a vain display of one’s own 
worth, attainments, or decorations ; to talk with 
vain ostentation ; to brag. 

Pride — prompts a man to vaunt and overvalue what ho is, 

Goo. af the Tongue. 
VAUNT, v. t. To boast of; to make a vain display of. 
My vanquisher, led of his vaunted spoil. Milton.. 
Shastry souniath toot txslC —1 Cor, i 
VAUNT, 7. Boast; a vain display cf what ono is, or 
has, or "has done ; “ostentation from vanity. 


Him IJ seduced 
With other saunte and other promises. 


Vaulted work; an arched cellar, 
Shak. 


Milton, 
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VAUNT, (vant,) x. [¥'r. avant.] 
The first part. ‘ot used, 


‘VAUNT-€OU'RI-ER, (-koo/fe-er,) m [Fr. avant- 
coureur.] 
A precursor. Shak. 


VAUNT’ED, pp. or a. Vainly boasted of or dis- 
layed. 
VAUNT'ER, n. A vain, conceited boaster; a brag- 
gart ; a man given to vain ostentation. Spenser. 
VAUNT’FUL, a. Boastful; vainly ostentatious. 
VAUNT'ING, ppr. Vainly boasting; ostentatiously 
setting forth what one js or has, 

VAUNT/’ING, 2. Vain-giorious boasting. 
VAUNT'ING-LY, adv. Boastfully ; with vain osten- 
tation. Shak. 

VAUNT’-MDRE, n. [Fr. avant-mur.] 

A false wall; a work raised in front of the main 
wall. Camden. 
VAUQUE'LIN-ITE, (vike/lin-ite,) n. Chromate of 
copper and lead, green, of various shades. Ure. 
VAV‘A-SOR,n. [This word, in old books, is variously 
written, Vatvasor, Vavasour, Vatvasour. It is 

said to be from vassal, But qu.] 

Camden holds that the vavasor was next below a 
baron. Du Cange maintains that there were two 
sorts of vavasors ; the greater, who held of the 
kiog, such as barons and counts; and the lesser, 
calied valvasini, who held of the former. The dig- 
nity or rank is no longer in use, and the name is 


known only in books, Cyc. 
VAV'A-SO-RY,n. The quality or tenure of the fee 
held by a vavasor. * Cye. 


VA'WARD,n. [van and ward.] The fore part. [ Obs.] 
Shak. 


V. D. M,; an abbreviation for L. verbi Dei minister, 
minister of God’s word. 
VEAL, a. te veau, a calf; probably contracted 
from L. vitellus.] 
The flesh of a calf killed for the table. 
VE€/TION, n. [L. vectio, from veho, to carry.] 
The act of carrying, or state of being carricd. 
VEC€-TI-TA'/TION, 7. [L. vectito.] 
A carrying. abe in use.] 
VE€’TOR, 2. [L., from veho, to carry.] 
In astronomy, commonly called Rapius Vector, 
which see. 
VEC’/TURE, n. [B. vectura, from veho, supra.] 
A carrying; carriage; conveyance by carrying. 
Little meee ‘acon, 
VE'DA,n. The generic name of the four oldest sa- 
cred books of the Hindoos, viz., Rig, Yajust, Saman, 
and Atharvan, which were considered as directly 
revealed by Brahma, These are divided into four 
parts or vedas. The word is sometimes written Va~ 
DAM. - Sir W. Jones. Colebrooke. 

VE-DETTE’,n, [Fr. vedette; It. vedetta, from vedere, 
L. video, to see.] 


A sentinel on horseback ; a dragoon or horseman 
stationed on the outpost of an army, to watch an en- 
emy and give notice of danger. 

VEER, vi. [Fr. virer; Sp. birar; D. vreren: allied 
probably to L. vario and verto. See Ware. 

To turn; to change direction; as, the wind veers 
to the west or north. 


Arbuthnot. 


And as be Ieads, the following navy veers, 


2. 
Aud! turn your veering heart with every gale, Roscommon, 


To veer and haul, as wind ; to alter its direction. 
VEER, v.t. Toturn; to direct to a different course. 

To veer out; to suffer to run or to let out to a 
greater length ; as, to veer out a rope. 

To veer away; to let out; to slacken and let rén; 
as, to veer away the cable. This is called also pay- 
ing out the cable. 

To veer and haul; to pull tight and slacken alter- 


nately: Totten, 
VEER/A-BLE, a Changeabio; shifting. [Not in 
use. Randolph, 


VEER/ED, (veerd,) pp. 
tion ; Jet out. 
VEERING, ppr Turning; letting out to a greater 


lencth. 
VEER/ING-LY, adv. Changingly ; shiftingly. 
VEG-E-TA-BIL'I-TY, x. [from cngeesion| Vegeta- 
ble nature; the quality of growth without sensation, 
Brown. 
VEG/E-TA-BLE, x. [Fr., from vegeter, 1. vigeo, to 
grow. 

1. A plant; an organized body destitute of sense 
and voluntary motion, deriving its nourishment 
through pores on its outer surface or vessels, in most 
instances adhoring to some other body, as the earth, 
and in general, propagating itself by seeds. Some 
vegetables have spontaneous motion. Vegetables 
alone have the power of deriving nourishment from 
inorganic matter, or organic matter entirely de- 
composed. 

2. In @ more limited sense, vegetables are such 
plants as are used for culinary purposes and culti- 
vated in gardens, or are destined for feeding cattle 
and sheep. Vegetables, for these uses, are such as 
fre of a more soft and fleshy substance than trees 
and shrubs; such as cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, 
potatoes, peas, beans, &c, 


Turned; changed in direc- 


VEG’E-TAL, a. Having power to cause growth. 


YEG/E-TA-TING, ppr. 
VEG-E-TA'TION, n. 


VEH 


VEG/E-TA-BLE, a. Bolonging to plant8; as, a vege- 
table nature ; vegetable qualities ; vegetable juices. 
2, Consisting of plants; as, the vegetable king- 


om. 
‘ . Faving the nature of plants; as, a vegetable 
ody. 

Vegetable marrow; the fruit of a species of gourd, 
Cucurbita ovifera, a native of Persia, It is used for 
culinary purposes, and is named from the peculiar 
tenderness and softness of its flesh. Farm. Encyc. 

Vegetable ivory; a close-grained, and very hard 
vegetable substance, resembling the finest ivory in 
texture and color, and often wrought into ornamental 
work. It is the product of a species of palm, the 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, in the form of a nut called 
Ivory Nut, often as large as a hen’s egg. Silliman. 


As 
a noun, a vegetable. [Vot in ee 
VEG/E-TAT H,v.% [L, vegeto; Fr. vegeter; from L. 
vigeo, to flourish.] 

oO sprout; to germinate; to grow; as plants; to 
grow and be enlarged_-by nutriment imbibed from the 
earth, air, or water, by means of roots and leaves. 
Plants will not vegetate without a certain degree of 
heat ; but some plants vegetate with legs heat than 
others. Potatoes will vegetate after they are pared, 
provided what are called the eyes or chits are not 
removed or injured. 


Bee dying vegetables life sustain, 
Sce life dissolving vegetate again. 


7 


Pope. 
Germinating; sprouting; 
growing; as plants, 
fee] The process of growing, 
as plants, by means of nourishmént derived from the 
earth, or from water and air, and received through 
roots and Jeaves. We observe that vegetation de- 
pends on heat and on certain substances which con- 
stitute the nutriment of plants. Rapid vegetation is 
caused by increased heat and a rich soil. 

2. Vegetables or plants in general. In June, veze- 
tation in our climate wears a beautiful aspect. 

Vegetation of salts, so called, consists in certain 
crystalline eoncretions furmed by salts, after solution 
in water, when set in the air for evaporation. These 
concretions appear round the surface of the liquor, 
affixed to the sides of the vessel. 

VEG’E-TA-TIVE, a. [Fr. vegetatif.] 

1. Growing, or having the power of growing, as 
plants. Ralegh. 

2. Having the power to produce growth in plants; 
as, the vegetative properties of soil. Broome. 

VEG/E-TA-TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of proda- 
cing growth. 
VE-GETE’,a. [L. vegetus. 

Vigorous ; active. [Little used.] Wallis, 

VEG/E-TIVE, a. [L. vegeto, vigeo] , 
Vegetable ; having the neture of plants; as, veg 
tive life. [Little wsed.] ser. 
VEG/E-TIVE, n. A vegetable. [Not in use.] 
: Sandys, 
VEG’/E-TO-AN'I-MAL, a. Partaking of the nature 
both of vegetable and animal matter. Vegeto-animal 
matter, is a term formerly applied to vegetablo gluten, 
which is found in the seeds of certain plants, in a 
state of union with fecula or starch. It is remarka- 
bly elastic, and when dry, semi-transparent. By dis- 
tillation it affords, like animal substances, ammonia, 
and an empyreumatic oil. Cyc. Foureroy. 
VEG/E-TOUB, a. Vigorous; lively; vegete. [ot 
in use. aS, B. Jonson. 
VE'HE-MENCE, )«. [Fr. vehemence; from L. vehe- 
V&/HE-MEN-CY, mens, from veho, to carry, that 
is, to rush or drive.] 

1, Violence; great force ; properly, force derived 
from velocity ; as, the vehemence of wind. But it is 
applied to any kind of forcible action ; as, to speak 
with vehemence. 

2. Violent ardor; great heat; animated fervor ; as, 
the vehemence of love or affection; the vehemence of 
anger or other passion. 


I tremble at his vehemence of temper. 


VE/HE-MENT, a, [Fr:, from L. vehemens. 

1. Violent ; acting with great force; furious; very 
forcible ; as, a mehement wind ; a vehement torrent; a 
vehement fire or ieat. 

2. Very ardent; very eager or urgent; very fer- 
vent; as, a vehement affection or passion ; vehement 
desire; vehement eloquence. Milton. 

VERE MEN TEN, adv. With great force and vio- 
ence. 

2. Urgently ; forcibly; with great zeal or pathos. 

Tillotson, 
Vi/HI-€LE,, (vé/he-kl,) n. [{Fr. vehicule; L. vehicu- 
lum, from veho, to carry.]  ~ 

1. That in which any thing is or may be carried ; 
any kind of sores moving on land, either on 
wheels or runners. This word comprehends coaches, 
chariots, gigs, sulkies, wagons, carts of every kind, 
sleighs, and sleds. These are ail vehicles, But tho 
word is more generally applied” to wheel carriages, 
and rarely, I believe, to water craft, 

2. That which is used as the instrument of con- 
veyance. 


Addison, 


VE’/HI-CLEZD, a, 
VE-HI€/U-LAR, a. Pertaining to a vebich. 
VEH/MI€, a. Vehmic courts were the tribunals of a 


VEL-LE'I-TY, x. 


VEL 


ideas to others, Letters are vehicles of comminica 
tion. , 
A simple style f the best vehicle of toa 
oh oe saci Sean 
3. A substance in which medicine is taken, 
4. A menstruum jh which paints, gums, &c., ~:2 
dissolved and prepared for use 
Conveyed in 4 vehicle, Crezam 


secret socicty in Germany during the middle eros, 
which for a time held a powerful sway over the peo- 
ple by thoir terrible executions. © Brande, 


VEIL, (vale,) x. [L. velum.] 


1. A cover ; a curtain ; something to intercept the 
view and hide an object, 

2. A cover; a disguise. [See Vaart, Tho !atter 
orthography gives tho Latin pronunciation as woll as 
the English, and is to bo preferred.) 

VEIL, avaes v.t To oover with a veil; to conceal 

2. To invest ; to cover. 


3. To hide. (Sce Varv] 


| VEIN, 2 [Fr. veine; L. vena, from the root of venie 


to come, to pass. The sense is, a passage, a conduit. 

1. A vessel in animal bodies, which receives the 
blood from the extreme arteries, and returns it to the 
heart. The veins mgy be arranged in three divie: 
fone. (1.) Those that commence from the capilla- 
ries all-over the body, and return the blood to the 
heart. (2.) The pulmonary veins, (3.) The veins 
of the vena porta, in which the blood that has ciren- 

_ lated through the organs of digestion is conveyed to 
the liver. Cyc, 

2. In plants, a tube, or an assemblage of tubes, 
through which tho sap is trememitted along the leaves, 
The term is more properly applied to the finer and 
more complex ramifications, which interbranch with 
each other Jike net-work ; the larger and more dt- 
rect assemblages of vessels being called Riss and 
Nerves. Veins are also found in the calyx and coral 
of flowers. > 

The vessels which branch or variously divide over 
the surface of leaves are called Verne. Martyn. 

3. In geology, a seam of any substance, more or 
less wide, intersecting a rock or stratum, and not 
corresponding with tho stratification. Dana, Cyc 

4, A streak or wave of different color, appearing 
in wood, merble, and other stones ; variegation. 

5, A cavity or fissure in the earth or in other sub- 
stance. 

6. Tendency or turn of mind; a particular dispo- 
sition or cast of genius; as, a rich vein of wit or 
humor ; 8 satirical vein. 


¢ Jnvoke the muses, and improve my vein, Waller. 
7. Current. 
He can ofen a osin of true and noble thinking. Suir 


8. Humor; particular temper. Shak, 
9. Strain; quality ; as, my usual vein, Oldham. 
VEIN'ED, (vand,) a. [from vein.] Fuil of veins» 
streaked ; variegated; as, veined marble. 
2. In botany, having vessele branching over the 
surface, as a leaf, 

VEIN/ING, (van/ing,) a. Forming veins. 
VEIN’LESS, « In boteny, having no veins; as, a 
veinless leaf. Bazton. 
VEIN'-STONE, ». The rock or mineral material 

which accompanies or incloses ores in veins; the 
Rangue, = Ore. 
VEIN’Y, (van/e,) a. Full of veins; as, pov Beart 
VE-LIF’ER-OUS, a [1L. velum, a sail, and foro, to 
bear. 
nga or carrying sails, Evelyn. 
VEL-I-TA/TION, x. [l. velitatio.] 
A dispute or contest; a slight skirmish. [JVot ix 


pret Burton. 
VE-LIV/O-LANT, a [L. velum and volo.} 
Passing under full sail. 
VELL, 2. [Qu. fell, a skin.] 
A rennet bag. [ Local. 
VELL, v.t. [Qu. fell, as sexi 
To cut off the turf ors of land. [Locui.} 


r. velleité ; from L. velle, to will, 
the schools express the !_.7 


A term by whi 
Eccke 


degree of desire. 


VEL’LI-CATE, 0. t. [L, vellico, from vollo, to pull. Tt 


may be from thre root of pull.] 
To twitch ; to stimulate ; applied to the muscivs and 
fibers of animals; fo cause to twitch Cnanbanratr: 
710s 


VEL/LI-€4-TED, pp. Twitched or caused to twitch. 
VEL/LI-CA-TING, per. Twitching ; convulsing. 
VEL-LILCA/TION, ». The act of twitching, or of 


causing to twitch. s 
2, A twitching or convulsive motion of a muscular 


fiber, : 

VEL/LI-CA-TIVE, a. Having the power of rellica- 
ting, plucking, or ida eas 

VELLUM, n."'[Fr. olin, It coincides with fell, D. 


vel, skin ; probably from the root of L, veizo.] 
finer kind of parchment or skin, rei.dcred Geer 


Language is the vehicle which convoys |” and white for writing. 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BiaD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOQK.— 
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VEL’/LUM-POST, n. A peculiar sort of superior 
writing-paper. 
VEL'LUM-Y, 4, Resembling vollum. 


VE-LO'CR, eee It.) In music, quick. 
VE-LOC'I-PEDE, n. [L. velox, awift, and pes, foot.] 


A carriage for one person, having two wheels 
placed one before the other, in the same line, and 
connected by a heam, on which the person sits 
astride, and propels the vehicle by striking the tips 
of bis toes ngainst the earth. 

VE-LOC’I-TY, (-los’e-te,) n. (Fr. velocité ; L. velocitas, 
from velor, swift, allied to volo, to fly.J, 

1, Swiftness ; celerity ; rapidity ; as, the velocity of 
wind ; the velocity of a planet or comet in its orbit or 
course ; the velocity of a cannon-ball ; the velucity of 
light. In these phrases, velocity is more generally 
uged than celerity. We apply celerity to animals, as, 
a horse or an ostrich runs with celerity, and a streain 
Tuns with rapidity or velocity; but bodies moving in 
‘the air or in ethereal spnce move with greater or less 
velocity, not celerity. This usage is arbitrary, and 
perbaps not universal. 

2. In philosophy, velocity is that affection of motion 
by which a body moves over a certain apace in a cer- 
‘tain time. Velocity is in direct proportion to the 
Space over which a body moves. Velocity is absolute 
or relative ; absolute, when a body moves over a cer- 
tain space in a certain time; relative, when it has 
respect to another moving body. Velocity is also 
uniform or equal : or it is unequal, that is, retarded or 

VEL’URE, n. rs velours.} accelerated. 

Velvet. [Obs] Shak. 

VEL/VET, xn. [I[t. velluto; Sp. velludo; Fr. velours ; 
L. vellus, hair, nap.] 

A rich, silk stuff, covered on the outside with a 
close, short, fine, suft shag or mp. 

Cotton velvet; an imitation of velvet, made of cot- 
ton ; also called velveteen. 

VEL’VET, v.¢. To paint velvet. 
VELVET, a. Made of velvet; or soft and del- 
VEL'VET-ED, icate, like velvet. 
VEL-VET-EEN’,n. A kind of cloth made of eotton, 
in imitation of velvet ; cotton velvet. 

VEL'VET-ING, n. The fine shag of velvet. Cye. 
VEL/VET-PAV-ED, a. Paved with velvet. 

Made of velvet, or like velvet ; soft ; 
smooth , delicate. Ned. Repos. 


VEL’'VET-Y, a. 
VE/NAL, a. [L. vena, a vein.] 2 
Pertaining to a vein or to veins; contained in the 
Veins ; as, venal blood. [See Vexous, which is gen- 
erally used. 
VE/NAL, a. [L. venalis, from veneo, to be sold.) 7 
1, Mercenary ; prostitute ; that may be bought or 
obtained for money or other valuable consideration ; 
as, a venal muse ; venal services. 
oy That may be sold ; set to sale ; as, all offices are 
wenal in a corrupt government, 
3. Purchased ; as, a venal vote. Junius. 
VE-NAL/I-TY, x. Mercenariness ; the state of being 
influenced by money ; prostitution of talents, offices, 
or services, for money or reward ; as, the venality of 
& corrupt court. 


Peacham. 


VEN'A-RY, a. [L. venor, to hunt.] 
Relating to hunting. 
VE-NAT'I€, a, [L. venaticus, from venor, to 
VE-NAT'I€-AL,$ hunt.J 
Used in hunting. 
VE-NA'TION, x. [L. venatio, from venor, to hunt.] 
1. The act or practice of hunting. Brown. 
2. The state of being hunted. Brown. 


3. In botany, the manner in which the veins of 
leaves are arranged. Lindley. 
VEND, v. t [L. vendo; Fr. vendre; It. vendere; Sp. 

vender, 

To sell; to transfer a thing and the exclusive right 
of possessing it to another person, for a pecuniary 
equivalent ; as, to vend goodra; to vend meat and 
vegetables in market. Vending differs from barter. 
We vend for money; we barter for commodities. 
Vend is applicnble only to wares, merchandise, or 
other small articles, not to lands and tenements. We 
Mever say, to vend a farm, a lease, or a bond, a right, 
or a horse. 

VEND’ED, pp. 


goods. 
VEND-EE’,n. The person to whom a things sold. 
VEND/ER, x, [Fr. arabe 

A seller ; one who transfers the exclusive right of 
possessing a thing, either his own, or that of anoth- 
eras his agent. Auctioneers are the venders of goods 
for other men. 

VEND-I-BIL‘I-TY, )n. The state of heing vendible 
VEND’I-BLE-NESS,} or salable. 
VEND'I-BLE, a. L, [vendibdilis.] 

Salable ; that may be sold, that can be sold ; as, 
wendible goods. VWendible differs from marketable; the 
latter signifies proper or fit for market, according to 
the Jaws or customs of a place. Vendible has no 
reference to such legal fitness, 

VEND'I-BLE, n. Something to be sold or offered for 
. Mi 


Sold ; transferred for ~money ; as 


sale, itford, 
VEND’I-B adv. Ina salable manner. 
VEN-DI-TA/TION, n, [L. venditatio.] 
A boastful display. [Jot in use.] B. Jonson. 


VEN 


VEN-DI'' TION, (ven-dish’un,) n, [Fr., from L. ven- ) VEN‘ER-Y, n. 


tie, 

The act of selling ; sale, 
VEND/OR,n. A vender; a seller. 
VEN-DOE’, x. [Fr. vendu, sold.] 


Auction ; a public sale of any thing by outcry, to| VEN-E-SE€’TION, n. 


the highest bidder. 
VEN-DUE’-MAS/TER, zn. “One who is authorized to 


make sale of any property to the highest bidder, by |: 


notification and public outcry ; an auctioneer. 

VE-NEER’, v. t. [G. furnieren. This word. seems to 
be from the root of furnish, the primary sense of 
which is, to put one] 

To lay, or fix firmly, thin leaves of a fine or supe- 
rior wood over a coarse or inferior wood, so as to 
give the latter the appearance of a solid mass of the 
former, Hebert. 

VE-NEER’, n. A thin leaf of a superior woud for 
overlaying an inferior wood. 

VE-NEER’ED, pp. Overlaid with a thin leaf of a su- 
perior wood. 

VE-NEER’ING, ppr. Overlaying with a thin leaf of 
a superior wood. 

VE-NEER/ING, x. The act or art of overlaying a 
coarse or inferior wood with thin leaves of superior 
wood ; the covering thus laid on. 

VEN’E-FIUE, (-fis,) n. [L. veneficium.] 

The practice of poisoning. [JVot in use.] 
VEN-E-FI''CIAL, (-fish‘al,) L ; 
VEN-E-FI!'C10U3, (-fish‘us,) {a [L. vengicium.] 

Acting by poison ; bewitching. [Little used.] 

Prown. 


VEN-E-FI/'CIOUS-LY, adv. By poison or witchcraft. 
[ Little used. Brown. 

VEN'EM-OUS, See Venomous. 

VEN’/E-NATE, v.t. [L. veneno ; verenum, poison ; W. 
gwenwyn; from raging. ] 


To poison ; to infect with poison. Harvey. 
VEN-E-NA'TION, n. The act of poisoning. 

2. Poison ; venom, Brown. 
VE-NENE’, F 
VEN’E-NOSE, a. [Fr. veneneuz.] 

Poisonous; venomous. [.Vot used.] Harvey. 
VEN-ER-A-BIL/LTY, n. tate or quality of being 
venerable. [Not seed). More. 
VEN'‘ER-A-BLE, a. [Fr., from L. veneradilis, from 


veneror, to honor, to worship.] 

1. Worthy of veneration or reverence ; deserving 
of honor and respect; as, a venerable magistrate ; a 
venerable parent. 

2. Rendered sacred wv religious associations, or 
being consecrated to God and to his worship; to be 
regarded with awe and treated with reverence ; as, 
the venerable walls of a temple or church. 


The places where salnts have suffered for the testimony of Christ 
— rendered venerable by their death, looker. 


VEN/ER-A-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of 
being venerable. South. 
VEN’ER-A-BLY, adv. In a manner to excite rever- 

ence. 


An awful pile! stands venerably grent. Addison, 


VEN'ER-ATE, v. t. [Fr. venerer ; L. veneror.] 

To regard with respect and reverence; to rev- 
erence; to revere. We venerate an old, faithful 
magistrate; We venerate parents and elders ; we 
venerate men consecrated to sacred offices. We 
venerate old age or gray hairs, Wo venerate, or ought 
to venerate, the gospel and its precepts. 


And seemed to venerats the sacred shade. 


Dryden, 
VEN’ER-4-TED, pp. ora. Reverenced ; treated with 
honor and respect. i 
VEN'ER-A-TING, ppr. Regarding with reverence, 
VEN-ER-A/TION, rn. [Fr., from L. veneratio.] 

The highest degree-of respect and reverence ; ro- 
spect mingled with some degree of awe; a feeling or 
sentiment excited by the dignity and superiority of a 
person, or by the sacredness of his character, and 
with regard to place, by its consecration to sacred 
services, 


, 
We find a secret awe and veneration for one who moves about 
us in a regular and illustrious course of virtue. Addieon. 


VEN’ER-A-TOR, 2. One who venerates and rever- 
ences, 

VE NE/RE-AL, a. [L. venereus, from Venus; W. 
Guwener, from gwen, white, fair. See Venus.] 

1. Pertaining to sexual intercourse. 

2. Connected with sexual jntercourse ; as, a vene- 

real disease ; venereal virus or poison. 

3. Adapted to the cure of venereal diseases ; as, 

venereal médicines. 

4. Adapted to excite venereal desire ; aphrodisiac. 

Cyc. 
5, Consisting of or pertaining to copper, formerly 
enlled by chemists Venus. [ Obs. Royle. 
*VE-NF/RE-AN, a, Venereal. [Not used.] Howell. 
VE-NE’'RE-OUS, a, [L. venereus.] 

Lustful ; |ibidinous, Derham. 
VEN‘ER-OUS, for Vznenzous. [Wot used.] 
VEN’ER-Y,n. [from Venus.] Sexual intercourse. 

Contentment, without the pleasure of lawful venery, ie cont 

nence ;' of unlawful, chastity. Grew. 


VEN 


[ Fr. venerie; from L. venor, to hunt, 
that is, to drive or aes 
The act or exercise of hunting; the sports of the 
chase. 
i 


Beasts o1 venery and fishes, Brown, 


[L. vena, vein, and sectio, a 
cutting. ] . 
The act or operation of opening a vein for letting 
blood ; blood-letting ; phlebotomy. Cyc. Wiseman. 
VE-NE'TIAN, a. Belonging to Venice. 
Venetian chalk; a white, compact tale or steatite, 
used for marking on cloth, &c. Dana, 
Venetian door; a door having long, narrow wine 
dows on the sides, 
Venetian window; one consisting of a main win- 
dow with a Jong and narrow window on each side, 
Venetian blind; a blind for windows, doors, &c., 
inade of thin slats set in a frame, movable on end 
pins, and so disposed as to overiap each when close, 
and to, show a series of open spaces for the adinis- 
s_sion of air and light when in the other position, 
VEN’EY,n. [Fr. nenez, from venir, to come.) 
A bout; a thrust; a hit; a turn at fencing. 
Three veneys for a dish of stewed prunes, [Obs.] 


eaeneee spelt Venrw.] 
VENGE, (venj,) v. t. [Fr. venger.] ; 

To avenge ; to punish. [ot in use.] [See Avenoz 
and Revence. Shak. 
VENGE/ A-BLE, (venj’a-bl,) a. 

vengeful ; as, vengcable despite. 


Shak. 


[from venge.] Re- 
[Vat in use. 
hi Spenser. 
VENGE! ANCE, (venj’ance,) n. [Fr., from venger, to 
revenge, L. vindico.] 

The infliction of pain on another, in return for an 
injury or offense, Such infliction, when it proceeds 
from malice or mere resentment, and is net neces- 
sary for the purposes of justice, is revenge, and a 
most heinous crime. When such infliction proceeds 
from a mere Jove of justice, and the necessity of 
punishing offenders fur the support of the laws, 
it is vengeance, and is warrantable and just. In 
this case, vengeance is a just retribution, recom- 
pense, or punishment. In this latter sense the 
word Is used in Scripture, and frequently ape 
plied to the punishments inflicted by God on sin- 
ners. 

To me belongeth vengeance and recompense. — Devt. xxzil, 

The Lord will take vgngeance on his adverouriea. — Nahura L 

With a vengeance, in fumilior language, signifies 
with great violence or veliemence; as, to stke one 
with a vengeance. 

Formerly, what @ vengeance, was a phrase used for 
what emphatical, 

But what a vengeance makes thee fly ! Hudibrae, 
NENGE’FUL, (venj'ful,) a. Vindictive ; retributive ; 
as, God’s vengeful ire. ‘Milton. 

2. Revengeful, 

VENGE'FUL LY, adv. Vindictively. 
VENGE/MENT, (venj’ment,) x. Avengement ; penal 
retribution. > 

(Avrevoemenr is generally used.] 

VENG‘ER, ». An avenger. [JVot in use,] Spenser, 

VE'NT, VP DI, VI'CT. fn [I came, I saw, I 
conquered, ‘These were the words which Cesar 
used when he informed the Roman senate of his 
victories in Gaul. 


VFE/NI-A-BLE, a. [See Veniat.] Venial; pardon- 


able, [Mot in use. Brown. 
VE'NI-A-BLY, adv. Pardonably; excusably. [Wot 
used, Brown. 


VE/NI-AL, a. [It. veniale; Sp. venial; Fr. veniel: 
from L, venia, pardon, leave to depart, from the root 
of cenio, and signifying literally a going or passing.) 

1. That may he forgiven; pardonnble ; as, a venzal 
fault or transgression. The reformed churches 
hold all sins tu be venial, through the merits of the 
Redeemer; but the most trifling sins not to be venial, 
except through the righteousness and atonement of 
Christ. 2 

Venial sin, in the Roman Catholic church, a sin 
which weakens, but does not wholly destroy, sancti- 
fying grace, like mortal or deadly sins. It does not, 
therefure, exclude from absolution and communion, 
when there is evidence of repentance. 

Brande, Enecyc. Am, 
age, excusable; that may be 


2. In familiar lan 
to pass without censure; as, a 


allowed or permitte 
venial slip or fault. 
3. Allowed. 
Pern:itting him the while 
Venial discuurse unblawved. 
VE/NI-AL-LY, adv. Pardonably, 
VE'NI-AL-NESS, n. State of being excusable or par~ 
donable a 
VE-NT RE FA'CI-AS, or VE-NT RF, [L.] In law, 
a wnt or precept directed tothe sheriff, requiring him 
to summon twelve men, to try an issue between par- 
ties. It ix alsoa writin the nature of the summons 
to cause the party indicted on a penal statute to ap- 


Milton, 


pear. : 
VEN'I- ON, (ven‘e-zn or ven/zn,) n. |Fr. venaison, 
from L. venatio, a hunting, from venor, to hunt.) 
The ficsh of edible beasts of chase. 
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———————_ : 
Engiand, the word is more especially applied 
ee feet of deer, hares, and certain gid cy 
mes Boo 
Ore js, in the United States, applied exclusively to 
the flesh of the deer or cervine genus of aniinals, 
VEN/OM, x. [Fr. venin: It. veneno; L. venenum ; Ww. 
goenwyn. It appears by the Welsh word and its 
affinities, that the primary sense is raging, furious ; 
and hence it is to be referred to the root of L. venor, 
to hunt, to drive, or chase ; vento, to come. See 
Venus, &c. 

1. ont matter fatal er injurious to life. Ven- 
om is generally used to express noxious matter that is 
apered externally, or that is discharged from animals, 
as that of bites and stingsof serpents, scorpions, &c. ; 
and poison, to express substances taken into the 
stomach. Cye. 

2. Spite; malice. 

VEN/OM, v. t, To poison; to infect with venom. 

fLittle used, but Exvenom is in use and elegant. 

Venom may be elegantly used in poetry.] 

VEN’OM-ED, pp. Poisoned ; infected with poison. 

VEN/OM-OU5, a. Poisonous ; noxious to animal life ; 
as, tle bite of a serpent may be venomous. The sack 
at the base of the rattlesnake’s teeth contains ven- 
omous matter. 

2, Noxious; mischievous; malignant; 
omous progeny. é 

3. Spiteful ; as, a venomous writer. 

VEN/OM-OUS-LY, adv. Poiscnously; malignantly ; 
spitefully. y Dryden. 
VEN‘OM-OUS-NESS, 2. Pbisonousness; noxious- 

ness to animal life. 

2. Malignity ; spitefulness. 

VENOUS, a. [L. venosus, from vena, a vein.) 

1. Pertaining to a vein or to veins; contained in 
veins; as, veners blood, which js c¢stinguished from 
arterial blood by its darker color. 

2. In botany, veined. A venous leaf has vessels 
branching, or variously divided, over its surface. 

Martyn. 
VENT, x. [Fr. vente, Sp. venta, snle, from vendre, Sp. 
vender ; from the root of L. venio, Eng. wind, &c.; 
properly, @ passage. ] : 

1. Asmall aperture; a hole or passage for air or 
other fluid to escape ; as, tho vent of a cask, 

9: The opening in a cannon or other piece of artil- 
lery, by which fire is communicated to the charge. 
3. Passage from secrecy to notice ; publication. 

Wotton, 

4. The act of opening. Phitlipe. *- 

5. Emission ; passage; escape from confinement ; 
a3, his smothered passions urge for vent. 

6. Discharge ; utterance ; means of discharge. 

Had like grief been dewed in tears, 
W tthout the vent of words. Milton. 


7. Sale ; as, the vent of a thousand ¢opies of a trea= 


as, & ven- 
Brown. 


tise. Pope, 
8. Opportunity to sell ; demand. z 
There la no vent for nny commodity except wool. Temple. 
9. [Sp. venta.] Aninn; a baiting place. [Wot in 


use. 

10. In dirds, the place for the discharge of excre- 
ment. 

To give vent to; to suffer to escape ; to let out; to 
pour forth. : 

VENT, v. t. To Jet out at a small aperture. 

2. To let out 3; to auffer to escape from confinement ; 
to utter; to pour forth; as, to vent passion or com- 
plaint. : 

The queen of heaven did thus ber fury rent, Dryden, 


3. To utter; toreport. [Wot in use] Stephens. 
4. To publish, 


Tho eectators did greatly enrich thelr Invenflons by venting the 
stolen treasures of divine letters, [Notused.] Ralegh. 


5. To sell. 


Therefore did those nations vent such cpice, [iVot in use] 
Ralegh. 
oe of vent, in the latter sense, we use Venp.] 
VENT, 0. i. To ortuff. [Not in use.} Spenser. 
VENT'AGE,». Asmall hole, [Wotin use.] Shak. 
VENT‘AIL, x. [Fr., 8 folding door.] That part of a 
helmet made to be lifted wp; the part intended for 
the admission of air, or for breathing ; the visor of a 
VEN-TAN’NA, n, [Sp. ventana. [helmet, 
A window. [Not Enylish.] Dryden. 
VENT’ER, xn, One who utters, reports, or publishes. 
* Barrow. 
VENT’ER, nx. {¥l In anatomy, the abdomen, or 
lower belly ; formerly applied to any large cavity 
containing viscera, as the head, thorax, and abdo- 
men, called the three venters, Parr. 
“2. The womb; and hence, mother. A has a son 
B by one verter, and a daughter C by another venter ; 
children by different veatcrs. Law Language, 
3. The belly of a muscle, 7 
VEN'TI-DUET', x. [L. ventus, wind, and ductus, a 
canal ; It. ventidotti, 
In building, a pasange for wind or air; a passage or 
pipe for ventilating apartments, Guilt, 
VEN/TI-LATE, vt. [. ventilo, from ventus, wind ; 
Fr. ventiler.} 


VEN 


1. To fan with wind ; to open and expose to the 
free passnge of air or wind ; as, to ventilate a room; 
to ventilate a cellar. 

2, 'l'o cause the dir to pass through ; as, to ventilate 
a mine. 

3. To winnow; to fan; as, to ventilate wheat. 

4. To examitie; to discuss; that is, to agitate ; 
as, to ventilate questions of policy. [Mot now in use.] 

VEN'TLLA-TED, pp. Exposed to the action of the 
air; fanned; winnowed ; discussed. 

VEN’TI-LA-TING, ppr. Exposing to the action of 
wind ; fanning; discussing. 

VEN TI-LA/TION,n. [Fr., from L. ventilatio.] 

l. The act of ventilating ; the act or operation of 
exposing to the free passago of air, or of causing the 
air to pass through any place, for the purpose of ex- 
pelling impure air and dissipating any thing nox- 
lous. ' 

2. The act of fanning or winnowing, for the pur- 
pose of separating chaff and dust. 

3. Vert; utterance. [Wot in use.] Wotton. 

4. Refrigeration. [JVot in use.] Harvey. 

VEN'TI-LA-TOR, nr. A contrivance or machine for 
drawing off or expelling foul or stagnant air from any 
close place or apartment, and introducing that which 
is fresh and pure. Ventilators are of very different 
constructions and sizes. 

VENT'ING, ppv. Letting out; uttering. 

VEN-TOS/'I-TY, n. [Fr. ventosité; from L. vento. 


ba - 
indiness ; flatulence. 
VEN’TRAL, a. [from L. venter, beliy.] 

Belonging to the belly. 

The ventral fins, in fishes, are placed between the 
anus and the throat. Ed, Encye. 
VEN’TRI-LE, (ven'tre-kl,) x. [L. vontriculus, from 

venter, belly.} 

In a general sense, a small cavity in an animal 
body. It is applied to the stomach. It is also applied 
to two cavities of the heart, which propel the blood 
into the arteries. The word is also applied to cavi- 
ties in different parts of the brain. Cyc. 

VEN'TRI-COSE, ja. [L. ventricosus, from venter, 
VEN’TRI-€OUS, hase | 
In natural history, bellied ; distended ; swelling out 
in the middle; as, a ventricous perianth. Martyn. 
VEN-TRI€’U-LAR, a. Pertaining to Fens. 
wlly. 
VEN-TRIC’U-LOUS, a. [Supra.] Somewhat dis- 
tended in the middle. 
VEN-TRI-LO-€0'TION, x. 
manner of a ventriloquist. 
VEN-TRI-LO/QUI-AL, a. Pertaining to ventrilo- 
quism. 
VEN-TRIL/O-QUISM,) nm. [L. venter, belly, and 


VEN-TRIL/O-QUY, lequoty to speak.) 

The act, art, or praetice of speaking in such ¢ man- 
ne.’ that the voice appears to como, not from the per- 
son, but from some distant place, cs from the oppo- 
site side of the room, from the cellar, &c. 

VEN-TRIL‘O-QUIST, n. One who speaks in such a 
manner that his voice appears to come from some 
distant place. 


The anctent ventriloquiete seemed to speak from their ae 
neye. 

VEN-TRIL/O-QUOUS, «. Speaking in such a man- 
ner as to make the sound appear to come from a 
place remote from the speaker. 

VEN'TURE, (vent/yur,) 2, [Fr. aventure; It. and 
Sp. ventura; from b, venio, ventus, venturus, to 
come. ( 

1. A hazard; an undertaking of chance or dan- 
ger; the risking of something upon an evont which 
can not be foreseen with tolerable certainty. 


Bacon. 


A speaking after the 


I, in this venture, double gains pursue. Dryden. 
2. Chance; hap; contingency; luck; an event 
that is not or can not be foreseen, Bacon, 


3. The thing put to hazard; particularly, some- 
thing sent to sea in trade. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted. Shak. 
At a vonture; at hazard ; without seeing the end 
or mark ; or without foreseeing the issue. 
a bargain at a venture made, Hudibras, 
A certain man drew a bow at a venture. —1 Kings xxii, 
VEN’'TYRE, ». i. To dare; to have courage or pre- 
sumption to do, undertake, or say. A man ventures 
to mount a ladder; he wcrtures into battle; he ver- 
tures to assert things which ho does not know. 
2. To run a hazard or risk. 2 
Who freights a ship to venture on the seas, 


To venture at, 


Dryden, 

to dare to engage in; to at- 

To venture on or upon; tempt without any certainty 
of success, It is rash to venture upon such a project, 


And when { venture at the comio style. Waller 


VEN’TURE, v. t. To expose to hazard ; to risk; as, 
to venture one’s person in a balloon. 
2. To put or send on a venture or chance; as, to 
venture n horse to the West Indies. 
VEN’TUR-ED, pp. Put to tho hazard; risked. 
Mere ac n, One who ventures or puts fo haz- 
ard, : 


VER 


VEN/TURE SOME, (vent'yur-sum,) a Bold; dare 
ing; intrepid ; as, a venturesome boy. : 


VEN/TURE-SOME-LY, adv, Ina bold, daring maz- 


ner. * : 
VEN'TUR-ING, ppr. Putting to hazard; daring. 
VEN’TUR-ING, xn. The act of putting to risk ; ahaz- 
arding. q 3 , 
VEN’/TUR-OUS, a. Daring; bold; hardy; fearless; 
intrepid ; adventurous ; as, ‘a venturous soldier 


‘With venturoue arm 
He plucked, he tasted, Milton. 


VEN’TUR-OUS-LY, ado. Daringly ; fearlessly ; bold- 
ZEON. 


ly. 

VEN'TUR-OUS-NESS, 2. Boldness; hardiness; 
fearlessness; intrepidity. The event made them re- 
pent of their venturousness. 

VISNE, ? {™ (1. vicinias Norm, vione.] 

> 
In law,a neighborhood or near place; the place 
where an action is laid. In certain cases, the court 
- has power to change the venue, Cyc. 


The twelve men who are to try the cause, must be of the same 
venue where tht demand is made, atone. 


VENUE n, A thrust. See: Vener. 

VEN’U-LITE, x. A petrified shell of the genus Ve- 
nus. [Jot used.] 

VENUS, xn. [L. ; W. Gwerer, from gwen, white, fair, 
the feminine of gwyn, white, fair, that affords hap- 
piness ; also gwyn, rage, violent impulse of the mind, 
Just, smart; gwyndu, to whiten ; gwynt, wind, L. 
ventus; gwynawg, full of rage; gwent, an open coun- 
try ; gweru, to sinile; gwenwyn, poison, L. venenum, 
Eng.-venom : gwenwynaw, to poison, to fret or irritate. 
Theso affinities lead to the true origin of these words, 
The primary sense of the root is, to shoot or rush, ag 
light or wind. From light is derived the sense of 
white, fair, Venus, or it is from opening, parting; 
and from rushing, moving, comes wind, and the sense 
of raging, fury, whence L. venenum, poison, that 
which frets or causes to rage. These words all coin- 
cide with L. venio, which cignifies to rush, to fall, to 
happen ; wenor, to hunt, &c. The Greeks ball the 
same idea of the goddess of love, vis., that her name 
signified fairness, whiteness, and hence the fable that 
ehe sprung from froth, whence her Greek name 
Agpodern, from agoos, froth, But Venus may be 
from lust or raging. 

1. In mythology, the goddess of beauty and love; 
that is, beauty or Jove deified ; Just as the Gaelic and 

Irish diana, swiftness, impetuosity, is denominated 
the goddess of hunting. 

2. In astronomy, one of the inferior planets, whose 
orbit is between the Earth and Mercury. As morn- 
ing star, it was called by the ancients Lucifer; as 
evening star, Hesperus. Ita distance from the sun 
is abont 68,000,000 of miles ; its diameter, 770) miles ;. 
and its period of revosution round the sun, 224 days. 

Olmsted, 


3. In the old chemistry, a name given to copper. 
4. In conchology, a genus of bivalve mollusks, in- 
cluding the common clam. 

VE’/NUS’S €56MB,7. An annual plant of the genus 
Scandix , shepherd’s needle. yi 
VE/NUS’S FLY'-TRAP, ». A plant, Dionea mus- 

cipula, It seizes and holds fast insects which brush 
against its leaves. . 
VE/NUS’3 LOOK/ING-GLABS, #. - An geneal plant 


of the genus Campanula, allied to the beil-flower. 
the shape of its sceds. * 
VE-RA/CIOUS, a. [L. veraz, ftom verus, true 
2. True. 
LY, ado. 
{It. veracita ; from L. 
verax, from verus, true.] 
question. The question of the court is, whether you. 
and industry of the historian. 
men only, or to sentient beings. 
VE-RAN'DA, x. An Oriental word denoting a kind 
A'/TRINE 


VE/NUS’S NA/VEL-WORT, ». A plant of the 
genus Omphaiodes or Cynoglossum, so named from 
Loudon. 
VE-NUST’, a, [L. venustus.] 

Beautiful. [Wot wsed.] 

1, Observant of truth ; habitually disposed ae 
truth. 

Little used.] Pinkerton. 
VE-RA'CIOU: Truthfully. 
VE-RAC’I-TY, (ve-ras’e-te,) n. 

1. Habitual observance of truth, or habitual truth ; 
as,aman of veracity. His veracity is not called im 
know the witness to be a man of veracity. We rely 
on history, when we havo confidence in the veracity 

“The veracity of facts,” is not correct language.. 
Truth is applicable to mon and to facts; veracity to: 

2, Invariable expression of truth; as, the veracity 
of our senses, Kames. 
of open portico, formed by extending a sloping roof 

woes the main building. = - Chalmers. 
VE-RAT’RI-NA, Sn [L. veratrum.] 
VE-RA’TRI-A, 


A vegetable alkaloid, obtained from Asagnes 
onens and ens Vv Seapets from a bce 
of the analyst, wha supposed he was analyz 
seeds of Veratrum Babadilla, Although called 
veratzino, it is not known to be contained in any 
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species of the genus veratrum. This alkaloid is re- 
markable for its sternutatory powers, Tutly. 
VE-RA’/TRUM, n. A genus of plants having very 
poisonous qualities. 
B,r. [L. verbum; Fr. verbe; Sp. and It. verbo; 
’ Ir. fearb; probably from the root of L. fero.] 

1. In grammar, a part of speech that expresses 
action, motion, being, suffering, or a request or com- 
mand to do or forbear any thing. The verb affirms, 
declares, asks, or communds; as, I write; he runs; 
the river flows ; they slecp ; we see ; they are deceived ; 
depart ; go; eome; write; does he improve? 

When the action expressed by a verb is exerted on 
an object, or terminates upon it, the act is considered 
as passing to that object, and the verb is called tran- 
sitive; as, I read Livy. When the act expressed by 
the verb terminates in the agent or subject, the verb 
is called intransitive; as, I run; I walk; I sleep. 

When the agent-.and object change places, and the 
agent is considered as the instrument by which thé 
object is affected, the verb is called passive; as, 
Goliath was slain by David. 

2. A word. South. 

VERB‘AL, a. [¥Fr.; L. verbalis.] 

1. Spoken; expressed to the ear in words ; not 
written ; as, a verbal message ; a verbal contract ; 
verbal testimony. 

2. Oral; uttered by the mouth. Shak. 

3. Consisting in mere words ; as, a verbal reward. 

4. Respecting words only ; as, a verbal dispute. 

5. Minutely exact in words, or attending co words 
only ; as, a verbal critic. © ss 

6. Literal; having word answering to word; as, 
2 verbal translation. 

7. In grammar, derived from a verb; as, a verbal 
noun. 

8. Verbose; abounding with words. Shak. 
VERB/AL, x. In, grammar, a noun derived from a 
ve Brande. 

VERB/AL-ISM, x. Something expressed orally. 
VERB-AL/I-TY, x. Mere words ; bare literal expres- 
sions. Brown. 

VERB/AL-IZE, v. % To convert into a verb. F 
VERB’AL-LY, adv. In words spoken; by words’ 
uttered orally. South. 

2. Word for word ; as, to translate verbally. 

Dryden. 
VER-BA/TIM, adv. [L.] Word for word; in the 
‘ pame words; as, to tell a story verbatim as another 
has related it. 
VER-BE/NA, zn. Vervain; a genus of plants. Two 
sorts are extensively cultivated, one for its lemon- 


scented foliage, and the other fur the great beauty of | 


its flowers. Mead. 
VER'BEN-ATE, v. t. [L. verbena, vervain.] 
Strewed with vervain. 
VER’BEN-A-TED, pp. Strewed or sanctified with 
vervain, according to a custom of the ancients. 
VER’BEN-A-TING, ppr. Strewing with vervain. 


Drake. 
VER'BER-ATS, v.t. [L. verbero.] 
To beat ; to strike. [Jot in use.] 
VER-BER-A'/TION, ». A beating or striking blows. 
Arbuthnot. 
2. The impulse of a body, which causes sound. 
3 yee 
VERB/L-AGE, n. [Fr.]  Verhosity; use of many 
words without necessity ; superabundance of words. 
VER-BOSE’, a. [L. verbosus. 

Abounding in words; using or containing moro 
words than are necessary; prolix; tedious by a 
multiplicity of words; as, a verbose speaker ; a ver- 
bose argument. 

Wordily. 


VER-BOSE’LY, adv. 

VER-BOS‘I-TY, n, Employment of a superabund- 

VER-BOSE’NESS, | anco of words; the use of 
more words than are necessary ; as, the verbosity of a 
speaker. 

2. Superabundance of words; prolixity; as, the 
verbosity of a discourse or argument, : 

VER'DAN-CY, 2. [See Vervawt.] Greenness, 
; a Norris. 
VER’DANT, a ([Fr. verdoyant; L. viridans, from 
viridis, from vireo, to be grsen. The radical sense 
of the verb is, to grow or advance with strength.] 

1. Green ; fresh ; covered with growing plants or 
grass; as, verdant fields; a verdant lawn. 

2. Flourishing. ; 
VER’DANT-LY, adv. Freshly; flourishingly. 
VERD-AN-TIiQUE’, (verd-an-teek’,)n. [Fr.] Ancient 

green; a term given toa green incrusiation on an- 
cient coins, brass or copper. It is a hydrated dicar- 
bonate of copper. Turner. 

2. A mottled-green serpentine marble; also, a 
| porphyry, used as marble, and called Onrnw7aL 

ERD-ANTIQUE. Dana, * 
VER/DER-ER,) 2. _ [Fr. verdier, from verd, green ; or 
VER’DER-OR, | Low L., viridarius.] 

An officer in England, who has the charge of the 
King’s forest, to preserve the vert and venison, keep 
the assizes, view, receive and enroll &ffachments 
and presentments of all manner of trespasses. 

Blackstone. 
VER/DICT, n. [L. verum dictum, true dechatution. ] 


VER. 


1. The answer of a jury given to the court con- 
cerning any mattef of fuct in any cause, civil or 
criminal, committed to their tnal and examination. 

. In criminal causes, the jury decide the law as well as 
the fact. Verdicts are general or special’; general, 
when they decide in general terms, or in the terms 
of the general issue, as no wrong, no disseisin; special, 
when the jury find and state the facts at large, and 
as to the law, pray the judgment of the ceurt. 

Blackstone, 

2. Decision ; judgment ; opinion pronounced ; as, 
to be condemned by the verdict of the public. 

These enormities were condemned by the verdict of common 

humanity. South, 

VER’DI-GRiS, (vur/de-grees,) n. [Fr. verd and gris; 
green-gray. | 

Disacetate of copper. In an impure state, it is 
much used asa green pigment. In a pure state, it is 
employed in medicine. 

VER’DI-TER, n. [verde-tere, green earth ; terreverte.] 

A fine azure-blue mineral. It is a hydrated sub- 
sesquicarbonate of copper. It is prepared artificially 
but the process is kept secret. It is sometimes use 
as a piginent. Thomas Thomson. 

VER’DI-TURE, 2. The fhintest and palest green. 

VERD/URE, (verd/yur,) x [Fr.; from L. vireo.] 

Green; greenness; fresliness of vegetation; as, 
the verdure of the meadows in June; tle verdure of 
spring.’ , 

VERD/UR-OUS, a. Covered with green; clothed 
with the fresh color of vegetables ; as, verdurous pas- 


tures, Philips. 
VER/E-€UND, a. [L, verecundys.] 
Bashful ; modest. [Not much used.] _ Wotton. 
VER-E-C€CUND/L-TY, mn. Bashfuiness; modesty ; 


blushing. [Jot in much use.] 

VERGE, (verj,)n. [Fe.; It. verga, L. virga, a rod, 
that is, a shoot.] 

1, A rod, or something in the form of a rod or 
staff, carried as an emblem of authority ; the mace 
of a dean. Swift. * 

2. The stick or wand with which persons are ad- 
mitted tenants, by holding it in the hand, and 
swearing fealty to the lord. On this account, such 
tenants are called tenants by the verge. 

Cyc. England. 

3. In law,the compass or extent of the king’s court, 
within which is bounded the jurisdiction of the lord 
steward of the king’s household’; so called from the 
verge or staff which the marshal bears, Cuwel. 

4, The extreme side or end of any thing which has 
some extent of length; the brink; edge; border; 
margin. 

[This seems to be immediately connected with the 
L. vergo.] 

5. Among gardeners, the edge or outside of a 
border; also, a shp of grass adjoining to gravel- 
walks, and dividing them from the borders in the 
parterre-garden. Cyc. 

6. A part of a timepiece. 

VERGE, vi. [L. vergo.] 

1. To tend downward ; to bend ; to slope; as, a 
hill verges to the north, 

2. To tend ; to incline ; to approach, 

I find myself verging to that period of life which is to be Inbor 

and sorrow. ee Swift. 

VERG/ER, n. He that carries the mace befure the 
bishop, dean, &c. | Farquhar. Cyc. 

2. An officer who carries a white wand before the 
justices of either bench in England. Cye. 

3. A pew-opener or attendant at a church. 

VERG/ING, ppr. Bending or inclining ; tending. 

VER/GOU-LEDSE, nm. A variety of pear ; contracted 
to VereaLoo; written also VerGatixu. 

VE-RID/I€-AL, a, [L. veridicus; verus and dico.] 

Telling truth. [Mot used.] 

VER’I-FI-A-BLE, a. [from verify.] That may be 
verified ; that may be proved or confirmed by 1in- 
contestable evidence. South. 

VER-I-FI-CA’/TION, n. [Fr. See Veriry.] The 
act of verifying or proving to be true; the act of 
confirming or establishing the authenticity of any 
powers granted, or of any transaction, by Icgal or 
cempetent evidence. 

VER’I-FI-ED, (ver’e-fide,) pp. 
by competent evidence. 

VER/I-Fi-ER, rn. Ono that proves or makes appear 
to be true. 

VER‘/LFY, v. t [Fr. verifier; L. verus, true, and 
facio, to make ; G. wahr, D. waar, W. gwir, pure, 
true, ether, purity ; gwiraw, to verify.] 

1. To prove to be true; to confirin. 

This is verified by a number of examples, Bacon, 

2. To fulfill, as a promise ; to confirm the truth of 
a prediction ; to show to be true. The predictions 
of this venerable patriot have been verified. Gen. 
xlii. 1 Kings viii. 

3. To confirm or establish the authenticity of any 
thing by examination or competent evidence. The 
first act of the house of representatives is to verify 
their powers, by exhibiting their credentials to a 
committee of the house, or other proper authority. 

United States, 


Proved ; confirmed 


VER 


VER'I-F£-ING, por. Proving to be true ; confirming ; 
establishing as authentic. 
ee ado. [from very.] In truth; in fact; cer- 
tainly. i 
2. Really ; truly; with great confidence. It was 
verily thought the enterprise would succeed. 
VER-E-SIM/I-LAR, a 
and similis, like. ] 
Having the appearance of truth ; probable ; likely. 
White. 
VER-I-SL-MIL/I-TUDE, n. [L. verisimilitudo.] 
The appearance of truth ; probability ; likelihood. 
Verisimilitude and opinion arg on easy purchase; but true 
knowledge is dear and difficult, lanville. 


VER-I-SLMIL’LTY, for Vertermitirupe, is not in 


use. 
VER/I-TA-BLE, a. [Fr.] True; agreeable to fact. 
Little used. Shak, 
VER/I-TA-BLY, adv. In a true manner. [Obs.] 
VER/I-TY, n.  [Fr. verité; L. veritas, from verus, 
true; W. gwirez ; Sans, wartia.) 
1. Truth ; consonance of a stutement, proposition, 
or other thing to fact. 1 Tim. ii. 


It is x proposition of eternal verity, that none can govern while 
he is despised. South, 


[L. verisimilis ; verus, true, 


2. A true assertion or tenet. 
By this it seems to be a verity. Davies, 


3. Moral truth ; agreement of the words with the 
thoughts. : Johnson. 
VER/JUICE, (-jiise,) n. [Fr. verjus, that is, verd jus, 

the juice of grcen fruits. ] , 7 

A liquor expressed from crab-apples, sour grapes, 
&c., used in sauces, ragouts, and the like. It is 
used also in the purification of wax fur candles, in 
poultices, é&c. Cyc. 

VER’/MEIL. See Vermition. 

VER-ME-OL/O-GIST, zn. [Infra.] One who treats 
of vermes, 

VER-iL-OL/0-GY, nz. 
Aoyos, discourse. ] 

A discourse or treatise on vermes, or that part of 
natural history which treats of vermes. [Vol used.] 

[HetmintHovoey is the legitimate term.] 

VER/MiES, n. pl. [L.] Worms: this is the same 
word, varied in orthography. 

VER-MI-CEL’LI, (ver-me-chel/ly or ver-me-sel’ly,) 2. 
[It. vermicel/o, a little worin, L, vermiculus, from ver- 
mis, a worm. ] 

In cookery, little rolfs.or threads of paste, or a com- 
position of flour, eggs, sugar, and saffron; used in 
soups and pottages. 

VER-MI!'CEOUS, (ver-mish/us,) a. 

Pertaining to worms ; woriny. 

VER-MI€/U-LAR, a. [L. vermiculus, a little worm, 
from vermis, a worm. ] 

Pertaining to a worm; resembling a worm; par- 
ticularly, resembling the motion of a worm; as, the 
vermicular motion of the intestines, called also Pert 
STALTIC. Cyc. 

Vermicular work, See VERMICULATED. 

VER-MIC/U-LATE, ov. t. [L. vermiculatus.] 

To inlay ; to form work by inlaying which resem. 
bles the motion or the tracks of worms. 

VER-MI€'U-LA-TED, pp. or a. Formed in the like- 
ness of the motion of a worm. 

Vermiculated work; rustic work so wrought as to 
have the appearance of having been eaten into or 
tracked by wornis. Guilt. 

VER-MIL€’U-LA-TING, ppr. Forming so as to resem- 
bie the motion of a worm. 

VER-MI€-lUJ]-LA'TION, n. The act or operation of 
moving in the form of a worm ; continuation of mo- 
tion from one part to another, as in the peristaltic 
motion of the intestines, Hale. 

2. The act of forining so as to resemble the mo. 
tion of a worm. 

VERM'LCULE, x. [L. vermiculus.] 

A little worm or grub. Derham. 

VER-MI€/U-LOSS i 

VER-MI€/U-LOUS, [L. vermiculosus.] 

1. Full of worms or grubs. 

2. Resembling worms. 

VERM'I-FORM, a, [L. vermis, a worm, and formq 
form, 

Haing the form or shape of a worm; as, th 
vermiform process of the cerebellum, e 

VERM-IF/U-GAL, a. Tending to prevent or destrog 
vermin, or to expel worms. Lindley. 

VERM/L-FUGE, n. [L, vermis, a worm, and fugo, & 
éxpel. . 

A aioe or substance that expels worms from 
animal bodies ; an anthelmintic. 

VER/MIL, x. [I'r. vermeil.] Vermilion. [Obs.] 

Spenser. 


VER-MIL/ION, (ver-mil’‘yun,) n, [Fr. vermeil, ver~ 
millon; It. vermiglione; from L. vermiculus, vermes 
a name sometimes improperly given to the kermes, 
See Crimson. ] 

1. A bright-red sulphuret of mercury, consisting of 
sixteen parts of sulphur and one hundred parts of 
mercury. It is sometimes found native, of a red or 
brown color, and is then called Cinnasar. It is 
used as a pigment. Dena. 


[L.. vermes, worms, and Gr. 


[L. vermes.] 
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2. The cochineal, a small insect found on a partic- 
ular plant. ~ 
Ng eh gae or dbsolete.) - ‘ Ne 
Any beautiful red eglor. In blushing, the deli- 
cate cheek,is covered with vermilion. ; 
VER-MIL'ION, (ver-mil’yun,) ». & Toe dye red; to 
cover with a delicate red. 
VER-MIL/ION-ED, pp. or a. Dyed or-tinged with a 
bright red. : 
VERM‘IN, n. sing. and pl.; used chiefly in the plu- 
ral. [Fr. and It. vermize; from L. vermes, worms.] 
1. All sorts of small animals’ Which are destructive 
to grain or other produce’; all noxious* little animals 
or insects, as squirrels, rats, mice, worms, grubs, 
flies, &c.° ’ 
These vermin do great Injuries in the field. ‘Mortimer. 


9, Used of noxious human beings in contempt ; as, 
base vermin. * ; ibras. 
VERM'IN-ATE,-v. ¢ [L. vermino.] 
‘o breed vermin. s 
VERM-IN-A'TION, 2 The breeding of vermin. ° 
Derham. 


2. A griping of the bowels. 
VERM'IN-LY, adv. or a. Like vermin; of the na- 
ture of Verinin. 
VERM/IN-OUS, a. Tending to breed vermin. 


The verminoue disposition of the body. Harvey. 


VER-MIP’A-ROUS, a. [L. vermes, worms, and pario, 
to. bear.] 

Producing worms. 

VER-MIV'O-ROUS, a. 
to devour. ] 

_ Devouring worms; feeding on worms. 
yous birds are very useful to the farmer. 
VER-NA€’U-LAR, a. [L. vernaculus, born in one’s 

house, from verna, a servant. ] 

1. Native ; belonging to the country of one’s birth. 
English is our vernacular language. The vernacular 
idiom is seldom perfectly acquired by foreigners. 

2. Native ; belonging tu the person by birth or na- 
ture. Milner. 

A vernacular disease is one which prevails in a par- 
ticular country or district ; more generally called En- 
DEMIC. 

VER-NA€’U-LAR-ISM, n. 
VER-NA€’U-LAR-LY, adv. 
vernacular manner. 
VER-NA€/U-LOUS, a.- [Supra.] Vernacular ; also, 
stoffing. *[ Obs.) Brown. Spenser. 
VER’NAL, a. [L. vernalis, from ver, spring. 

1. Belonging to the spring ; appearing in spring ; 
as, vernal bloom. ; : 

Vernal flowers are preparatives to autumnal fruits. Rambler. 


2. Belonging to youth, the spring of life. 
Vernal signs; the signs in which the sun appears 
in the spring. 
Vernal equinoz ; the equinox in spring or March; 
opposed to the autumnal equinox, in September. 
VER/NANT, 2. [L. vernans; verno, to flourish.} 
Flourishing, as in spring; as, vernant flowers. 


Brown. 
[L. vermes, worms, and voro, 


Vermivo- 


A vernacular idiom. 
In agreement with the 


Milton. 
VER'NATE, v. t, To become young again. [Wot in 
use. 
VER-NA/TION, 2. [L. verno.] 

In botany, the disposition of the nascent leaves 
within the bud, [It is called also Foutarion or 
Learine. Martyn. 

VER’NIER, 1. [from the inventor.] A contrivance 
attached to the graduated limb of an instrument, for 
the purpose of measuring aliquot parts of the small- 
est spaces into which the instrument is divided. 

5 Olmsted. 
VER-NIL'I-TY, xn. [L. vernilis, from verna, a slave.] 
Servility ; fawning behavior, like that of a slave. 

Not in use. ‘ Bailey. 

VE-RON'I-€A, n. [vera-icon, true image.] 

i. A portrait or representation of the face of our 
Sawigr on handkerchiefs. 

2. 8n botany, a genus of plants, Speedwell. 
VER/EU-€OSE, ) a. [L. verruca, a wart ; verrucosus, 
VER/RU-€OUS, § full of warts.] 

Warty ; having little knobs or warts on the sur- 
face; as, a verrucous capsule. Martyn. 
VER-RO/CU-LOSE, « Having minute, wart-like 

VERS-A-BIL'L-TY [L. bilis, tr 
f LA- - nt . versabilis, from versor 

VPRS’/A-BLE-NESS, { to turn. : : 
-Aptness to be turned round. [Wot used] Dict. 

ee a, [Supra.] That may be turned. [ot 
use 

VERS‘AL, for Universav. 

VERS/ANT, @. Familiar. 

VERS/A-TILE, (vers‘a-til,) a. [L. versatilis, from 
versor, fo turn.) 

1, That may he turned round ; as, a versatile boat 
or spindle. Harte. 

_2 Liable to be turned in opinion ; changeable; va- 
Tiable ; unsteady ; as, a man of versatile disposition. 

3. Turning with ease from one thing to’ another ; 
readily applied to 4 new task, or to various subjects ; 
48, a man of versatile genius. 

4. In natural history, capable of revolving; freely 


[Not-used, or very vulgar.] 
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movable ; as, a versatile anther, which is fixed at one | VERT’E-BER, 


point, aes baa | movable. ‘ Lindley. 
VERS/A-TILE-LY, ado. Ina versatile manner. 
VERS-A-TIL'I-TY, n. The quality of being vers- 
VERS’ A-TILE-NESS, atile ; aptness to change ; 
readiness to be turned ; variableness. 
2. The faculty of easily turning one’s mind to new 
tasks or subjects; as, the versatility of genius. 
VERSE, (vers,) n [Ly versus; I's. vers; from L, ver- 
to, to turn.] : : 
1, In poetry, a line consisting of a certain number 
of long and short syllables, disposed according to the 


rules of the species of poetry which the author in- |- 


tends to compose. Verses are of various Kinds, as 
hexameter, pentameter, and tetrameter, &c., according to 
the number of feet in each. A verse of twelve syl- 
lables is called an Alezandrian or Alezandrine. Two 
or more verses form a stanza or strophe. 

2. Poetry ; metrical language. = 


Virtue was taught in veroe. Prior. 
Verse embalms Virtue. Donze. 


3. A short division of any composition, particular- 
ly of the chapters in the Scriptures. The author of 
the division of the Old Testament into verses is not 
ascertained. The New Testament was divided into 
verses by Robert Stephens.- 

4. A piece of poetry. 

5. A portion of an anthem to 
single voice to each part. 

Blank verse; poetry in which the lines do not end 
in rhymes. 5 

Heroié verse usually consists of ten syllables, or, in 
English, of five accented syllables, constituting five 
feet. ‘ 

VERSE, v. t. To tell in verse; to relate poetically. 
Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love. Shak. 

To be versed, [L. versor ;] to be wellskilled ; to be 
acquainted with; as, to be versed in bistory or in ge- 
ometry. 

VERS’ED, (verst,) pp. Skilled. 

VERS’ED SINE. See Sinz. 

VERSE’-HON’OR-ING, a Doing honor to poetry.’ 
La 


: Pope. 
be performed by a 


mb. 
VERSE’MAN, n. A writer of verses; in, ludi- 
VERSE/MON'GER,{ crows language. Prior. 


VERS'ER, n.’ A maker of verses ; a versifier. 


B. Jonson 
VERS’I-€LE, (vers/e-kl,) n. [L. versiculus.] 
¢S/I-€OL- OR, (-kul-Wur,) 
VERS'I-€OL-OR, (-kul-lur, F 
VERS'I-€OL-OR-ED, (-kul-lurd,) { % [1+ versicolor.] 
Having various cvlors ;-changeable in color, 
VER-SI€/U-LAR, a. Pertaining to verses ; designat- 
ing distinct divisions of a writing. 
VER-SI-FI-CA'TION, n. [Fr., from versifier.] 

The act, art, or practice of composing poetic verse. 
Versification is the result of art, labor, and rule, 
rather than of invention, or the fire of genius. It 

. consists in adjusting the long and short sytlables, 
and forming feet into harmonious measure. Cye. 
VERS’I-FI-CA-TOR, n. A versifier. * [Hilttle used. | 

See ViensiFizr. 


VERS'I-FI-ED, (-fide,) pp. from Varsiry. Formed 
into verse. 
VERS’I-FI-ER, r. One who makes verses, Not ev- 


ery versifier is a poet. 

2: One who converts into verse ; or one who ex- 
presses the ideas of another written in prose ; as, Dr. 
Watts was a versifier of the P@alms, 

VERS/I-FY, v. i. To make verses 

Vl versify in spite, and do,my best _ Dryden. 

VERS/I-FY, v. t. ‘To relate or describe in verse 

V’ll versify the truth, Daniel. 

2. To turn into verse’; as, to versify the Psalms. 

VERS/L-FY-ING,-ppr. Converting into verse. 

VER'SION, (ver/shun )” [Fr., from L. veFsio.} 

1. A turning ;-a change or transformation ; as, the 

_ version of air into water. [ Unusual.] Bacon. 

2. Change of direction ; as, the version of the 
beams of light. [ Unusual. ] . _ Bacon. 

3. The act of translating ; the rendering of thoughts 
or ideas, expressed in one language, into words of 
like signification in another language. How long 
was Pope engaged in the version of Homer? 

4, Translation ; that which is rendered from an- 
other language. We have a good version. of the 
Scriptures. There is a good version ef the Penta- 
teuch in the Samaritan. The Septuagint version of 
the Old Testament was made for the benefit of the 
Jews in Alexandria. 

VERST, x. A Russian measure of length containing 
11663 yards, or 3500 feet; about two thirds of an 
English inile, ; 

man SUS, [L.] Against; as, Jolin Doe versus Richard 

VER-SOTE’, a. ‘ Crafty ; wily. . 

VERT, n. [Fr. verd, green, L. ee 

1. In the forést laws, every thing that grows and 
bears a green leaf within the forest. To preserve 
vert and venison is the duty of the verderer. 


: England. 
2. In heraldry, a green color. 
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VERT'E-BRE. See VartErran. - 


VERT’/E-BRA, 2.; pl. VERTEBR=. [e. vertebra, from 
verto, to turn. ] 
A joint of the spine or back-bone of an animal. 
VERT’E-BRAL, a. Pertaining to the joints of the 
spine or back-bone, 
2. Having a back- bone or spinal joints ; as, vertebral 
animals. - 
VERT’E-BRAL, 2 
have a back-bone. 
VERT’E-BRATE, nz. An animel having a spine-with 


joints. 


An @nimal of the class which 


ERT/E-BRATE ee 
Mee BR ATED, a, [L. vertebratus.] 

Having a batk bone, or vertebral column, contain- 
ing the spinal marrow, as an animal ; as man, quad- 
rupeds, birds, amphibia, and fishes, oters 

VERT’/E-BRATES, ) n. pl. Vertebrated animals, in- 

VERT-E-BRA'TA, cluding mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and fishes, 

VERT’E-BRE. See VeRTEsra. 

VERT’EX, n. [L., from verto, to turn; primarily, a 
round point. ] : 

1, The crown or top'of the head. Coxe. 

2. The top of 8 hill or other thing; the point of a 
cone, pyramid, angle, or figure; the pole of a glass, 
in optics. The vertex of a curve is the point from 
which the diametér is drawn, or the intersection of 
the diameter and the curve. “° : 

3. In astronomy, the zenith ;-the pojnt ef the heav- 
ens perpendicularly over the, hea “Cyc. 

VERT'I-CAL, a. [Fr., from L. verter.) 

1, Placed or being in the zenith, or perpendicularly 
over the head. The sun is verticgl to the inhabitants 
within the tropics at certain times every year. 

2. Being in a position perpendicular to the plane of 
the horizon. : : @ 

Vertical leaves, in botany, are such as stand so erect 
that neither of the surfaces can be called the upper 
or under. ; : 

Vertical anthers are such as terminate the fila- 
ments, and, being inserted by their base, stand, no 
less upright than the filaments themselves. - 

Vertical angles; m geometry, the opposite an 

, formed by two insecting straight lines. Brande. 
- Vertical circle: in astronomy, a great circle prea | 
through the zenith and the nadir. The meridian o 
any place is & vertical circle. The vertical circles are 
called azimuth circles. | 5 tion. 
Vertical line; in dialing, a line perpendicular to the 
horizon ; in conics, a right line drawn on the vertical 
plane, and passing through the vortex of the cone. , 

s : Brande. 

Vertical plane, in conics, is a plane passing through 
the vertex of a cone, and through its axis. 

Prime vertical; a great circle of the sphere, per- 
pendicular to,the horizon, and passing through the 
zenjth and the east and west points. 

VERT'I-CAL-LY, adv. In the zenith. 

VERT'I-CAL-NESS, n The state of being in the ze- 
nith, or perpendicularly over the head. [Vrxtican- 
Ty Is not used.] 

VERT'I-CIL, x. [L. vertintllus, from verter, supra.] 

In botany, a little whisl; a mode of inflorescence 
in which the flowers surreand the stem in s kind of 


Ting. Cye. 
VER-TIC'IL-LATE, a. [Supra.] Im botany, vertic- 
illate flowers are such as grow in a whirl, around 
the stem or in rings, one abeve another, at each! 
joint. The terms also applied in this sense to leaves 
and branches. Verticillete -plants are such as. bear 
whirled flowers. Martyn. Lee. 
VER-TIC'I-TY, (-tis’e-te,) ». [from vertez, supra.) 
The power of turning ; revolution ; rotation, Locke. 
2. That property of the loadstone by which itturns 
to some particular point. 


The attraction of the magnet was known long before its verticity. 


VER-TIG'IN-OUS, a. [L. vertiginosus.] © et 

1, Turning round; whirling ; rotary ; as, a vertig- 
qnous motion. , Bentley. 
‘2. Giddy ; affected with vertigo. Woodward, 

VER-TIG/IN-OUS-LY, adv. With a whirling or gid- 


diness. 
VER-TIG/IN-OUS-NESS, n. Giddiness; « whirling, 
or sense of whirling; unsteadiness. Taylor. 
VERT/I-GO, n. [L., from werto, to turm.} E 
Giddinegss ; dizziness or swimming of the head; 
an affection of the head, in which objects appear to 
move ih various directions, though stationary, and 
the person affected finds it difficult to maintain an 
erect posture. : 
[This word is also pronouneed by some ver-t?/ go, 
and by others ver-t%! go.] ’ 
YER/VAIN,». A plant; the populer name of some 
species of the genus Verbena. 
VER/VAIN-MAL‘LOW, xn. A species of Mallow, the 


VER/VELS, n. pl. [Fr. vervelle.] [Malva alcea. Cyc. 
. __ Labels tied to a hawk. ~ © Ai 
[Fr. vrai; L, verus; G, wakr ; D. waar. 


VER’Y, a, 
_ ‘True; real. 

‘Whether theu be son Esau or pot. — Gen, xxvii. 

He that ropeateth pis separateth very friends, — Prov, xv 
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So we say, in very deed, in the very heavens, this | VEST, v. t. To clothe; ta cover, surround, orencom- | VEST’/RY-C€LERK, n. 


is the very man we want. In these phrases, very is 
emphatical ; but its signification is true, real. 

VER’Y, adv. \As an adverb, or modifier of adjectives 
and adverbs, very denotes in a great degree, an emi- 
nent or high degree, but not generally the highest ; 
Qs, a very great mountain ; a very bright sun; a very 
cold day ;-a very pernicious war; a very benevolent 
disposition ; the river flows very rapidly. 

VES'I-CANT,x. [Infra.] A blistering application ; 
an epispastic. Bigelow. ~ 

VES/I-CATE, v.¢ [L. vesica, a little bladder i.Gr 
Ove«n, from dvcaw, to inflate. ] 

To blister ; to raise little bladders, or separate the 
cuticle by inflaming the skin. Celsus recommends 
fo vesicate the external parts of wounds. 

VES'I-€A-TED, pp. Blistered. 

VES’I-€A4-TING, ppr._ Blistering. 

VES-I-€A/TION, x. The process of raisi \g blisters or 
little cuticular bladders on the skin. 

VES'I-CA-TO-RY, x. [Fr. vesicatoire.] 

A blistering application or plaster ; an epispastic. 

VES/I-CLE, (ves’e-kl,) x. [L. vesicula. See Vesi- 
Cate. 

4. A ittte bladder, or a portion of the cuticle sep- 

@rated from the skin and filled with some humor. 

2. Any small, membranous cavity in animals or 

Wegetables. The lungs consist of vesicles admitting 


Bir. Ray. Cyc. 
WEstetLovs 


Wiseman. 


a. Pertaining to vesicles; con- 
VE-SI€/U-LOUS, | sisting of vesicles. 
2. Hollow ; full of interstices. Cheyne. 
3. Having little bladders or glands on the surface, 
as the leaf of a plant. 
VE-SI€/U-LATE, a. Bladdery ; full of bladders. 
YES’PER, n. [L. This word and Hesrerus are 
grobably of one origin, and both irom the root of 
west. 


The evening star; Venus; also, the evening. 
‘PERS, z. pl. The evening song or evening ser- 
ice in the Roman Catholic church. 

Sicilian vespers; the era of the general massacre 

ie the French in Sicily, on Easter evening, 1282, at 
he toll of the bell for-vespers. 
ESP SR-TINE, a, [L. vespertinus. See Vesrzr.] 

Pe: aining to the evening ; happening or being in 
the evening. 

WES'PI-A-RY,n. The nest or habitation of wasps, 
‘horne?s, &c. 

(AL, xn. [It. vasello, from vaso, a vase or vessel ; 

r. vuisseau; Sp. vasija; from L. vas, vasis. This 
jevord is probably the 
G. fass, a vat; gefdss, a vessel ; fassen, to hold ; al- 
lied probably fo fast, fasten. The Sp. vasija is from 
the Latin; but the Spanish has also bazel, a general 
mame r all floating buildings; probably of Celtic 
origin. 

1. A cask or utensil proper for holding liquors and 
other things, as a tun, a:pipe, a puncheon, a hogs- 
head, a barrel, a firkin, a bottle, a Kettle, a cup, a 
disi., &c. 

2. In anatomy, any tube or canal, in which the 
blood and other humors are contained, secreted, or 
circulated, as the arteries, veins, lymphatics, sper- 
ms: zs, &c. Cyc. 

3. In the physiology of plants, a canal or tube of 
very small bore, in which the sap is contained and 
conveyed ; also, a bag or utricle, filled with pulp, and 
serving as areservoir for sap; also, a spiral canal, 
usually of a larger bore. Martyn. Grew. 

4. Any structure made to float upon the water, for 
purposes of commerce or war, whether impelled by 

Wind, steam, or oars. Totten. 
5. Something containing, . Milton. 

Vessels of wrath, in Scripture, are such persons as 
erc to receive the full effects of God’s wrath and in- 
dignation, as a punishment for their sins. 

essels of mercy, are persons who are to receive 

the effects of God’s mercy, or future happiness and 

Jory. 

F Chosen vessels; ministers of the g pel, as appoint- 

ed to hear the glad news of salvation to others; 

called also earthen vessels, on account of their weak- 

ness and frailty. 

VES'SEL, v. t. To put into a vessel. [Not ca use.] 
Bacon. 


VES/SETS, x. Akind of cloth, Qu. 
VES/SI€-NON, n. [L. vesica.] 
A soft swelling ona horse’s leg, called a Winp- 
GALL. Cyc. 


WEST, x. [Fr. veste; It. vesta; L. vestis, a coat or gar- 
ment; vestio, to cover or clothe, Goth. vestygan ; W. 


gers. 
1. An outer garment. 


Over his Jucid arms 
A military veet of purple flowed. Milton, 


2. A waistcoat or body garment for men, without 
sleeves, and worn under the coat. 

[This word, in the latter sense, has passed from 
France into the United States, and has chiefly taken 
the place of Waistcoat. In England, on the con- 
trary, the latter word is tlie only one in common use. 
— 


ng. vat, in a different dialect ; |. 


VES 


pass closely. 
With ether vested and a purple sky. Dryden. 


2. To dress; to clothe with a long garment; as, 
the vested priest. ~ Milton. 

3. In law, to give an: immediate, fixed right of 
present or future enjoyment ; as, an estate is vested 
in possession. Bouvier, 

To vest with; to clothe; to furnish with ; to invest 
with ; as, to vest a man with authority ; to vest a 
court with power to try cases of life and death; to 
vest one with the right of seizing slave ships. 

Had I been vested with the monarch’s power. Prior. 


To vest in; to put in possession of ; to furnish with ; 
to clothe with. The supreme executive power in 
England is vested in the king; in the United States, 
it is vested in the president. 

2. To clothe with anuther form; to convert into 

another substance or species of property ; as, to west 

money in goods; to vest money in land or houses ; to 

cst money in bank stock, or im six per cent. stock ; 
to vest all one’s property in the public funds. 

VEST, v. i. To come or descend to; to be fixed ; to 
take effect, as a title or right. Upon the death of the 
dncestor, the estate, or the right to the estate, vests 
in the heir at law. 

VES’/TA, x. [L.] In mythology, the virgin goddess 
of the hearth or fire. 

2. In astronomy, one of the astoroids, discovered 
by Dr. Olbers in 1807. 

VEST’AL, a. [L. vestalis, from Vesta, the goddess of 
fire, Gr. ecria.] 

__ 1, Pertaining to Vesta, the. goddess of fire among 
the Romans, and a virgin. f 

2. Pure ; chaste. Shak. 

VEST’AL, x. A virgin consecrated to Vesta, and to 
the service of watching the sacred fire, which wase 
to be perpetually kept burning upon her altar. The 
Vestals were six in number, and they made a vow of 
perpetual virginity. 


VEST’ED, pp. Clothed; covered; closely encom- 
passed. 
2. a. Fixed; not in a state of contingency or sus- 


pension ; as, vested rights. 

Vested legacy; in law, a legacy the right to which 
commences in presenti, and does not depend on a 
contingency, as a legacy to one, to be paid when he 
attains to twenty-one years of age. This is a vested 
legacy, and if the legatee dies before the testator, his 
representative shall receive it. Blackstone. 

Vested remainder, is where the estate is invariably 
fixed, to cemain to a determined person, after the 
particular estate is spent, This is called a remainder 
executed, by which a present interest passes to the 

arty, though to be enjoyed in future. Blackstone. 
VEST'LA-RY, n A wardrobe. 
VES-TIB‘U-LAR, a. Pertaining to or like a vestibule, 
VES’TI-BULE, n. [Fr.; L. vestibulum.] 5 

1. The porch or entrance into a house, or a large 
open space beforé the door, but covered. Vestibules 
for Me esse are usually between the court and 

arden. 

2. A little antechamber beforo the entrance of an 
ordinary apartment. 

3, An apartment in large buildings, which leads 
into a hall or suit of rooms or offices. An area in 
which a magnificent staircase is carried up is some- 
times called a vestibule. 

4, In anatomy, a cavity belonging to the labyrinth 


of the ear. Cyc. 
VES/TI-GATE. See Investigates. 
Vestiaate is not in use.] 
VES’TIGE, (ves’tij,) x. [Fr.; L. vestigium. This 


word and vestibule show that some verb signifying 
to tread, from which they arn derived, is lost.]_—, 
A track or footstep ; the mark of tho foot left on the 
earth; but mostly used for the mark cr remains of 
something else ; as, the vestiges of ancient magnifi- 
cence in Palmyra; vestiges of foriner population. 
VEST’ING, ppr. [from vest.] Clothing; covering ; 
closely encompassing ; descending to and becom- 
ing permanent, as a right or title; converting into 
other species of property, as money. ‘ 
VEST/ING, x. Cloth for vests; vest patterns, 
‘ United States. 
VEST’MENT, x. ([L. vestimentum, from vestio, to 
clothe ; Fr. vétement.] 

A covering or garment; some part of clothing or 
dress ; especially some part of outer clothing ; but it 
is not restricted to any particular garment. 

The sculptor could not give vestments suitable to the quality of 

the persons represented. ryder. 


VEST/RY, 2. [L. vestiarium; Fr. vestiaire.] 

1. A room appendant to a church, in which the 
sacerdotal vestments and sacred utensils are kept, 
and where parochial meetings are held. 

2. In the church of England, a parochial assembly, 
so called bevause held in a vestry. Clarendon 

3. In the Episcopal church of the United States, a 
committee chosen annually by the parisH, who, in 
conjunction with the church-wardens, manage its 
temporal concerns. Croswell. - 


VEX 


[vestry and clerk.] An officer 
chosen by the vestry, who keeps the parish accounts 
and books. Ce 

VEST/RY-MAN, n. In the Episcopal church, one be~ 
longing to a select number of persons in each sere 


who manage its temporal concerns. [See Vestry. 
VEST’URE, (vest/yur,) x. [Fr. vélure, See Vust. 

1. A garment; a robe. 

Their polished chests embroidered veature graced, Pope. . 

2. Dress; garments in general; habit ; clothing > 
vestment ; as, the vesture of priests. 

3. Clothing ; covering. 

Rocks, precipices, and gulfs, appareled with a vesture of planta, 

And gild the humble vestures of the plain, Trumbull 

4. In old law books, the corn with which lahd was 
covered ; as, the vcsture of an acre. 

5. In old books, seisin ; possession. [ Obs.] 

VE-SO/VI-AN, a. Pertaining to Vesuvius, a volcano 
near Naples. 

VE-SO'VI-AN, x. In mineralogy, the same with Ino- 
CRASE, Which see. Dana. 

VETCH, x. [Fr. vesce; It. veccia; L, vicia; Sp. veza; 
D. wik, wikke, vetch, and a weight : wikken, to weigh ; 
G. wicke,avetch ; wickel, a roller; wichtig, weighty ; 
wickeln, to wind up. We see vetch is from the root 
of weigh, wag, wiggle, and signifies a little roller.) 

A leguminous plant of the genus Vicia. It is » 
common name of mest species of the genus. The 
name is also applied, with various epithets, to many 
other leguminous plants of different genera; as, the 
chichling vetéh, of the genus Lathyrus ; the horse- 
shoe vetch, of the genus Hippocrepis; the milk vetch, 
of the genus Astragalus, &c. Lee. 

VETCH’LING, n. [from vetch.] In botany, a name 
of a Jeguminous plant, the Lathyrus aphaca, expres 
sive of its diminutive size. The meadow vetchling 
is a wild plant common in meadows, which makes 
good hay. 

VETCH’Y, a. Consisting of vetches or of pea straw { 
as, a vetchy bed. Spenser. 

2, Abounding with vetches. 

VET’ER-AN, a. ite veteranus, from vetere, to grow 
old, from vetus, old.] 

Having, been Jong exercised in any thing; long 
practiced or experienced ; as, a veteran officer or sol- 
dier ; veteran skill. Thomson. 

VET’ER-AN, x. One, who has been long exercised in 
any service or art, particularily in war; one who has 

* grown old in service, and has had much experience. 

Enaigns that pierced the foe’s remotest lines, 
The hardy veteran with tears resigns. 

VET-ER-LNA’/RLAN, n. ['b. veterinarins.] 

One skilled in the diseases of cattle or domestic 
animals, Brown, 

VET’ER-I-NA-RY, a. [Supra.] »Pertaining to the art 
of healing or treating the ‘diseases of domestic ani- 
mals, as oxen, horses, sheep, &c. <A veterinary cal- 
lege was established in England in 1792, at St. Pan- 
cias, in the vicinity of London, The improvement 
of the cterinary alt is of great importance fo the ag- 
ricultural interest. 

VE/TO, n. ; pl. VeTorsy (vé'téze.) [L. veto, I forbid 

}. The power possessed by the executive brane 
of a legislative body, as a king, president, governor, 
&c., to negative a bill which has passed thé other 
branches of the legislature. Also, the act of exer- 
cising this power. Bouvier, 

2. In a looser sense, any authoritative prohibition. 

VE/TO, v.t. To withh@id assent to a bill for a law, 
and thus prevent its enactment. 

ViE/TO-ED, (-tode,) pret. and pp. of Vuto, which gee. 

ViE/TO-ING, ppr. Withholding asseng to and pre, 
venting the enactment of. 

VET-T'U'RA,n. An Italian four-wheeled carriage. 

VET-TU-R?'NO, n. In Italy, ono who carries travel 
ers from one place to another- in a veitura,,or four, 
wheeled carriage, at a price agreed on, 

VEX, v. t ([L. vero; Fr. vexer; It, vessare; Sp, 
verar. 

1. To irritate ; to make angry by little provoca- 
tions ; a popular use of the word. 

2. To plague ; to torment ; to harass; to afflich 


Addison. 


Ten thousand torments ver my heart. Prior. 
3. To disturb ; to disquiet ; to agitate. 
White curl the waves, and the vered ocean roars. Pope. 


4. To trouble ; to distress. 
I will also ver the hearts of many people. — Ezek, xxxil. 


5. To persecute. Acie xii. 
6. To stretch, as by hooks. »[{WVot in use. } 
Dryden. 
VEX, v, i. To fret; to be teased or irzitated., 


Chapman. 
VEX-A/TION, n> [Fr., from L. venice, 
1, The act of irritating, or of troubling, disquiew 
ing, dnd harassing. . 
2, State of being irritated or disturbed in mind, 
3. Disquiet ; agitation ; great uneasiness, 


Paasions too violent— afford us veration and pain, Temple. 
» . : 
4, The cause of tro@ble or disquiet. 
Your children Were veration to your youth, Shak, 
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5. Afflictions , great troubles ; severe judgments, 
Tho Lord chall send on thee curslug, veration, aud rebuke. — 
Dout. xxv fi. 
& A harassing by law. 
7. A slight, teasing trouble, 
VEX-A’TIOUS, (vek-sa/shuc,) a. Trritating; dis- 
turbing or agitating to the mind; causing disquiet ; { 
afilictivo; as, @ occatious controversy 5; @ veratious 
neighbor. 
2. Distrossing ; harassing; as, vevatious wars. 
South. 


Bacon 


3. Fall of trouble and disquiet. 
He leas a veratioua life. Dighy. 


4. Teasing ; slightly troublesome ; provoking. 
A vezatious suit, in law, is one commenced fur the 
purpose of giving trouble, or Without cause. 
VEX-A'TIOUS-LY, ado. In amanner to give great 
trouble or dixgtiet. 5 
VEX-A'TIOUS-NESS, xn. The quality of giving great 
trumblo and disquiot, or of teasing and provoking. 
VEX’ED, (vext,) pp. or a Teased; provoked ; irri- 
tated , troubled ; agitated ; disquieted ; afflicted. 
VEX’ER, x. One who vexes, irritates, or troubles. 
ted , 
bE eae j n. [L. vezillum, o standard.] 
A tlag or standard, In botany, the upper petal of 
a mopilionacemus fluwer. Martyn. 
VEX'IL-LA-RY, 2. A standard-bearer 
VEX/IL-LA-RY,a. Pertaining to an ensign or stand- 


ard. 
VEX-IL-LA’TION, x. [L. vezillatio.] 

A company of troops under ono ensign. 
VEX’ING, ppr. Provoking; irritating ; afflicting. 
VEX’ING LY, adv. So as to vex, tease, or irritate, 

Tatler. 
VIA nxn. [L.] Away. Via Albany, by the way of 
Aisbany. 
V{/A-BLE, a, [Fr. vie, lifo, from L. viro, to live.] 
Capable of living, as a new-burn infant or prema- 


fire child, T. Miner. 
VI/A-DUET, n. [L. via, way, and duco, to Jead. 
See Duxe.] 


A structure made for conveying a carriage way 
from, one road to another, either by perforation 
through hilfs, by Jeveling uncven ground, or by rais- 
ing mounds or arched supports across rivers or 
mnarshes. Sanckey on Railroads. 

VIVAL, x. [Fr. viole: Gr. gradns L. phiala.] 

A phial; a small bottle of thin glass, used partic- 
ularly by apothecaries and druggists. 

Samuel wok a vial of oil, and poured ft on his head. —1 Sam. x. 


Vials of God’s wrath, in Scripture, are the execution 


of his wrath upon the wicked for their sins. Rev. 
XVi. 
YI AL, vt To put ina vial. Milton. 
WI/AL-ED, pp. Put in a vial. 


VY'AL-ING, ppr. Inclosing in a vial. 
VVAND, xn [Fr. viande; from It. vivands; L, viven- 
dus, vivo, to live.] 
Meat dressed ; food. 
Viands of various kinds allure the taste, 
gr 


It is used chiefly in the plural.) 
-RY, a. Happening in roads. 

VI-AT'I€, a. [L. viaticum, from via, way.] 

Pertaining to a journey or to traveling. 

VI-A1/I-CUM, n. [L. supra.] Provisions for 2 jour- 
ney. 

2. Among the ancient Romans, an ‘allowance to 
officers who were sent into the provinces to exercise 
any office or perform any service, also to the officers 
and soldiers of the army. Cyc. 

3. In the Roman Catholic church, the communion or 
euch#rist given to persons in their last moments. 

VIBRATE, v. i. [L. vibro; It. vibrare. This word 
belongs to the root of Eng. wabble: W. gwibiaw, to 
wander, to move in a@ circular or serpentine direc- 
tion. 

1. To swing ; to oscillate ; to move one way and 
the other; to play to and fro; as, the pendulum of a 
clock vibrates mure or less rapidly, as it is shorter or 
longer; the chords of an instrument vibrate when 
touched. 

2. To quiver; as, a whisper vibrates on the ear. 

Pope. 

3. To pass from one state to another; as, a ones 
vibrates from one opinion to another, 

VIBRATE, v, t. To brandish; to move to and fro; 
to swing ; as, to vibrate a sword or staff. The pen- 
duluin of a clock vibrates seconds. 

2. To cause to quiver. 

Breath voculized, that ls, vibrated or undulated, may differently 

atlect the lipe, and impress a swift, tremulous motion. 

e Holder, 

VI'BRA-TED, pp. Brandished ; moved one way and 
the other. 

VY/BRA-TILE, (-til,) @ Adapted to or used in vibrato- 
ry motion ; as, the vibratile organs of certain insects, 

Say. 

VI-BRA-TIL/L-TY, n._ Disposition to peeerdasarn 
vibration or motion, [Mot much used.] Rush, 

VI'BRA-TING, ppr. Brandishing ; moving to and 
fro, as a pondulaum or musical chord 


Pops. 
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VI-BRA/TION, xn. [Fe., from L. vero | 

1, The act of brandishing; the act of moving or 
state of being moved one way and the other m quick 
succession. 

2. In mechanics, a regular, reciprocal motion of a 
body suspended ; a motion cunsixting of continual 
reciprocations or returns; as of the pendulum of a 
time-keeper. This is frequently called Oscr.Latron. 
Tho number of vibrations in a given time depends on 
the length of the vibrating body ; a pendulum three 
-feet lung makes only ten vibrations, while one of nine 
inches makes twenty. The vibrations of a pendu- 
lum are somewhat siower at or near the equator than 
in remote latitudes. The vibrations of a pendulum 
are isochronal, vyhether performed in larger or smaller 
arcs. Hutton. 

3. In physics, alternate a7 reciprocal motion ; as, 
the vibrations of the nervous fluid, by which sensa- 
tion has been supposed to be produced, by impres- 
sions of external objects propagated thus to ey 

"Cs 

4. In music, the motion of a chord, or the undu- 
lation of any body, i which sound is praduced. 
The acuteness, elevation, and gravity of sound, de- 
pend on the length of the chord and its tension. 

VI-BRA/TI-UN-€LE, (-unk-l,) x. A small vibration, 
Chambers. Cyc. 
VI'BRA-TIVE, a. That vibrates. Newton. 
VI/BRA-TO-RY, a. Vibrating; consisting in vibra- 
tion or oscillation ; as, a vibratory motion. 

2, Causing to vibrate, 

VIC'AR, x. [Fr. vicare; It. vicario; L, vicarius, from 
vicis, a turn, or its roo? ] 

1. In a general sense & person deputed or author- 
ized to perform the functions of another ; a substi- 
tute in office. The pope claims to be vecar of Jesus 
Christ on earth. He has under him a grand vicar, 
who is a cardinal, and whose jurisdiction extends 
over all priests, regular and secular. 

2. In the canon law, the ptiest of a parish, the 
predial tithes of which are irmprupriated or appropri- 
ated, that is, belong toa chapter or religious house, 
or to a layman, who receives them, and only allows 
the vicar the smaller tithes or a salaty. Cyc. 

Apostolic vicur,in the Roman Cathulie church, is an 
officer of high standing, who has received power 
trom the pope to decide in certain cases without in- 
structions, Encye. Am. 

Vie! AR-AGE, 2. The benefice of a vicar. A vicar- 
age, by endowment, becomes a benefice distinct from 
the parsonage. 'YCo 

VI€E'AR-GEN’ER-AL, n. A title given by Henry 
VIIL. to the earl of Essex, with power to oversee all 
the clergy, and regulate all church affairs. Jt is now 
the title of an office, which, as well as that of offi- 
cial principal, is united in the chancellor of the dio- 
cese. The business of the vicar-general is to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over matters purely spiritual. Cyc. 

VI-€a'RI-AL, a. fio vicaur.] Pertaining to a vicar; 
small ; as, vicaria) tithes. 

VI-€A'RI-ATE, a. Having delegated power, as vicar. 

Barrow. 

VT-€A’/RI-ATE, n. A delegated office or power. 

Vi-€A/RL-OUS, a. [L. vicarius.] [Lord North. 

1, Deputed ; delegated ; as, vicarious power or au- 
thority. 

2. Acting for another; filling the place of another ; 
as, a vicarious agent or officer. 

3. Substituted in the place of another; as, a vica- 
rious sacrifice. The doctrine of vicarious punishment 
has occasioned much controversy. 

VI-€A'/R1I-OUS-LY, adv. In the place of another; by 
substitution. Burke. 
VIC/AR-SHIP, x, The office of a vicar; the ministry 

of a vicar. 

VICE, n [Fr. pice; It. vizio; Sp. vicios; L. virium ; 
W. gwyd.| 

1. Property, % spot or defect; a fault; a blemish ; 
as, the vices of a political constitution. Madison. 

2, In ethics, any voluntary action or course of con- 
duct which deviates from the rules of moral recti- 
tude, or from the plain rules of propriety ; any moral 
unfitness of conduct, either from detect of duty or 
from the transgression of known principles of recti- 
tude. Vice differs from crime in being less enor- 
mous. We never cajl murder or robbery a vice; but 
every act of intemperance, all falsehood, duplicity, 
deception, lewdness, and the like, is a vice. The 
excessive indulgence of passions and appetites, which 
in themselves are innocent, is a vice. The smoking 
of tobacco and the taking of snuff may, in certain 
cases, be innocent, and even useful ; but these prac- 
tices may be carried to such an excess as to become 
vices. This word is also used tu denote a habit of 
transgressing ; as, a life of vice. Vice is rarely a sol- 
itary invader; it usually brings with it a frightful 
train of followers. 

a Depravity or corruption of manners; as, an age 
of vice 


When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honor i a private station. 

4. A fault or bad trick in a horse. 5 
5. In the old English drama, (the mysteries, &c.,) 


Addison, 


vic 


a buffuon wearing a cap with ass’s ears, whose office 
was to turment and belabor another buffoon who 
represented the devil. P Cue, 
6. Av iron press with a screw, for holding articles 
fast when filed, &c. [This would more properly be 
written Vise, like the French vis, a screw.] 
7. A gripe or grasp. [Obs.] Shak, 
VICE, v. ¢ ‘To press or screw to a thing by a 
kind of vinlence. [Wot in use.] [See Vise.j Shok. 
VICE [L. vice, in the turn or piace] is used in compo- 
sition to donuté one gui vicem gerit, who acts in the 
place of anather, or ig second in authority. 
VICE-AD'MI-RAL,x. In the nevy, the second officer 
in cummand. His flag is displayed at the fore top: 
galiant mast head. Mar, Diet. 
2. Acivil effi¢er, in Great Britain, appeinted a 
lords commissioners of the admiralty for exercising 
adiniraity jurisdiction within their respeotive dis- 
tricts. ‘ 
VICE-AD/MI-RAL-TY, 2. The office of a vice-ads 
miral ; a vice-admiralty court. 

VICE-A'GENT, n. sea! and agent.] One who acta 
in the place of another. Fooke . 
VICE-CHAM’BER-LAIN, (-lin,) » An cficer in 

court next in command to the iord-chamberizin. 
England. 
VICE-CHAN’/CEL-LOR, n. An officer in a univer 
sity, in England, a distinguished member, who ie 
annually elected to manage the affairs in the ebeence 
of the chancellor. Cye. 
VICE-CON'SUL, x. One who acts in the place of 
consi, 
VI'CED, (vist,) a, Vicious; corrupt. [Not is xss.] 


VICE-DOGE’,». A counselor at Venice who repre. 
sents the doge when sick of absent. Cye. 
VICE-GE’REN-CY, xn. [See Viczcrrznt.] The of: 
fice of a vicegerent; agency under another; deputed 
power; lisutenancy. South. 

VICE-GE’/RENT, nz. [L. vicem gerens, acting in the 
place of another ) 

A lieutenant; a vicar; an officer who is deputed 
by a superior or by proper authority to exercise the 
powers of another. Kings are sometimes called 
God’s vicegerents, It is to be wished they would al- 
ways deserve the appellation. 

VICE-GE’RENT, a. Having or exercising delegated | 
power ; acting by substitution, or in the place of an- 


other. ilton. 
VICE-LEG’ATE, ». An officer employed by the pope 
to perform the office of spiritual and temporal gov- 
ernor in certain cities, when there is no legate or care _ 
dinal to command there. : Cyc. 
VIC’E-NA-RY, a. [L, vicenarius.] 
Belonging to twenty. 
VICE-PEES'{-DEN-CY, x. The office of ee ee 
te 


dent. OT Ys 

VICE-PRES’/I-DENT, n. An officer next in rank be- 
low a president, United States. 

VICE-RE'GAL, a. Pertaining to a viceroy or vice. 
rovalty. 

VICE'ROY, x. [T'r. viceroi. 

The governor of k kingdem or country who rules 
in the name of the king with regal authority, as the 
king’s substitute, Swift. 

VICE-ROY’AL-TY, », The dignity, office, or juris- 
diction of a viceroy. ; 

VICE‘ ROY-SHIP, xn, The dignity, office, or jurisdic- 
tion of a viceroy. 

VICE -SUP-PRESS/ING, a. Adapted to suppress 
vice, 

VY'CE-TY, n. Nicety; exactness. 
Not in use; probably a mi: 
PI'CE VER'SA,[L.] The terms or the case being 

reversed. 

VI''CIATE, (vish/ate,) v. & [L. vitio, This verb is 
usually written VitiaTx ; but as vice, from L, vitium, 
is established, it would be well to write the verb 
ViciaTE, as we write Arerrcrate and DerrectatE, 
from L. pretium.] 

1. To injure the substance or properties of a thing 
so as to impair its value, and lessen or destray its use ; 
to make less pure, or wholly impure; to deprave, in 
a@ physical or moral sense; a8, to viciate the blood ; to 
viciate taste or style; to viciate morals, 

2, To render defective, and thus destroy the valid- 
fy of ; to invalidate by defect ; as, to viciate a deed 


B. Jonson, . 


or bond. 

VI''CIA-TED, (vish’a-ted,) pp. or a Depraved ; im. 
paired in substance or quality ; rendered defectivé 
and void. 

VI'CIA-TING, ppr. Injuring in substance or proper. 
ties ; rendering defective ; making void. 

VI''CI-A/TION, n. Depravation ; corruption. 

VIC’IN-AGE, xn. [from L. vicinia, neighborhood ; vi 
cinus, neat] 

Neighborhood ; the place or places adjoining or 
near. A jury must be of the vicinage, or body of the 
county. 

In law, common because of vicinage is where the 
inhabitants of two townships contiguous to each 
other have usually intercommuned with one anuth- 
er; the beasts of one straying into the other’s fields 
without molestation from either. Blackstone, 


VIC'INE, § | 
VI-CIN'-TY, , [L. vicinitas.] 


VI"'CI-OS'I-TY, nx. 


VI"CIOUS-LY, ado. 


VI''CIO: S-NESS, ». Addictedness to vice ; corrupt- 


VI-CIS'SI-TUDE, xn 


VI-CIS-SI-TO’DI-NA-RY, «a. 


vic 


Glanville. 


vicixe, "|" Near; neighboring. [Little xsed.] 


1. Nenrness in place ; as, the vicinity of two coun- 
fry seats. — ~ 

2. Neighborhood ; as, a seat in the vicimity of the 
metropiplis. 

3. Neighboring country. Vegetables produced in 
the vicinity of the city are daily brought to market. 
The vicinity is full of gardens. 

Depravity ; corruption of man- | 


ners. 


~ [But Vicrousness is generally used. | 
wel 1. vitiosus.] 


10OUS, (vish‘us,) a.. [Fr. vicienz: 

1. Defective ; imperfect ; as, a system of govern- 
ment vicious and unsound. Harte. 

9. Addicted to vice . corrupt in principles or con- 
duct ; depraved ; wicked; habitually transgressing 
the moral law ; as, a vicious race of nen; vicious pa- 
rents ; vicinus children. 

3. Corrupt ; contrary to moral principles or to rec- 
titnde ; as, vicrous examples ; vicrous conduct. 

4, Corrupt, in a physical sense; foul ; impure ; insa- 
Tubrious ; as, vicrous air. 

5. Corrupt; not genuine or pure ; as, vicious Jan- 
guage ; vicious idioms. 

6. Unruly ; refractory ; not well tamed or broken ; 
as, a vicious horse. Smart. 
Corrmptly ; in a manner con- 
trary to rectitude, moral principles, propriety, or pu- 
rity. 

2. Faultily ; not correctly. Burnet. 
ness of moral principles or practice ; habitual viola- 
ti9n of the moral law, or of moral duties; depravity 
in principles or in manners. 

What makes a governor justly despised, is victousnese and fl 

L moruls, South. 

2. Unruliness , refractoriness ; as of a heast 

New England. 
[L. vrerssitudo ; froin vices, a 
turn. 

1, Regular change or succession of one thing to 
another ; as, the vicissitudes of day and night, and of ! 
winter and summer ; the vicissitudes of the seasons, 

2. Change ; revolution ; as in human affairs. We 
are exposed to continual vicissitudes of fortune. 
Changing in succes- 

Donne. 


SE Se De EE RN ee ee ee 


sion. 
VI-CON'TL-EL, a. [L. vice-comitalia. See Viscount.]} 


In old law books, pertaining to the sheriff. 

Vicontiel ronts, are certain rents for which the sher- | 
iff pays a rent to the king. H 

Vicontiel writs, aro such as are triable in the coun- 
ty or sheriff court. Cyc. 


VI-€ON'TI ELS, x. pl. Things belonging to the sher- 


VYCOUNT, 2. 


VIE/TIM, n. 


VI€/TIM-ATE, v. t. To sacrifice 
VI€'TIM-IZE, ». t. 
VIE'TOR, 2. 


iff ; particularly, farms for which tho sheriff pays rent 
to the king. Cyc. 
[L. vice-comes.] 

1. In law books, tho sheriff. 

2. A degree of nobility next below a count or earl. 
‘See Viscount.] Cyc. 
L. victima ; Fr. victime.] 

1. A living being sacrificed to sume deity, or in the ; 
performance of a religions rite ; usually, some beast 
Blain in sacrifice ; but human beings have been slain | 
by some nations, fur the purpose of appeasing the | 
wrath or conciliating the favor of some deity. 

2. A person or thing destroyed ; a person or thing 
facrificed in the pursuit of an object. How many 


ambition ! 
[Wot in ea 
Bullokar. 

To make a victim of ; to sacri- 
[A cant, but common word.) 
[L., from vinco, victua, to conquer, or 
the samo root. JV not being radical, the rout ia vico 
or rige: Sax, wiz, wigg, war; wiga, a warrior, a he- 
To, a victor; wigan, to war, to fight. The primary 
sense is, to urge, drive, or strive ; hence, to subdue, ] 

1, Ofte who conquers in war; a vanguisher; one 
who dofeats an enemy in battle. Victor difitrs from 
conqueror. We apply conqueror to ono who subdues 
countries, kingdoms, or nations ; as, Alexander was 
the conqueror of Asia or India, or of many nations, or 
of the world. {n such phrases, we can not substi- 
tute victor. But we use victor when we speak of one 
who cvercomes a particular enemy, or in a particular 
battle ; as, Cesar was victor at Pharsalia. The duke 
of Wellington was victor at Waterloo. Victor, then, 
is not fullowed by the possessive case; fur we do not 
sny, Alexander was the victor of Darius, thongh we 
say, he was victor at Arbela. Johnson. 

2. One who vanquishes another in private combat 
or contest ; as, a victor in the Olympic ‘games. 

3. One who wins or gains the advantage. 

Jn love, the victors from the vanquished fy ; 4 


fice or destroy. 


They fly thet wouud, and they pursue that die. Waller, 

4, Master; lord. — 

These, victor of his health, hie fortune, friends, Pope. 
{Not usual, nor legitimate.} 


VI€/TOR-ESS, x. A female who vanquishes. Spenser. 


VI€-TO/RI-OUS-NESS, n. 


VIE‘ TRESS, n. 
VICT’UAL. Seg VictTuas 
VICT'UAL, (vith 


VICT/UAL-ED, (vit’ld,) pp. 


VICT’/UAL-ING, (vit/ling,) ppr. 
i VICT/UAL-ING-HOUSE, n. 
VICT/UALS, (vit t!z,) wv. pl. 


VI-DAME!, n. 


VIDE, [L.)} 
persons have fallen victims to jealuusy, to lust, to) Vi-DEL/‘I-CET, adv. 


VIDE UT SUPRA, [L.] See as above, 
VID/U-AL, a, 


| VI-DO':-TY, n. 
VIE, ». i. 
VIE, v. t. 


VI-ELLE’, (ve-yel’,) n. 


VIEW, (vu,) v. t 


VIE 


‘VIE-TO/RI-OUR, a [Fr. rictorieur.) 


1. Having conquered in bitile or contest; having 
overcome an eneiny or antagonist ,; conquering ; van- 
quishing ; as, 2 victortous general ; victurious troops 5 
@ victorious admiral or navy 

2. That produces conquest ; as, a victorious day. 

Pope. 

3. Emblematic of conquest; indicating victory ; 

as, brows bound with victorious wreaths. Shak. 


| VIE-1'O'RI-OUS-LY, adv. With conquest ; with de- 


feat of nn enemy or antagonist ; triumphantly ; as, 
grace will carry us victuriously through all difficulties. 

Hammond. 
The state of being victo- 
rions, 


VIie'TO-RY,n. [L. victoria, from vinco, victus, to con- 


quer, Fr. victotre.] 

1. Conquest ; the defeat of an enemy in battle, or 
of an antagonist in contest ; a gaining of the superi- 
ority in war or combat. Viéctory stipposes the power 
gf an enemy or antagonist to prove inferior to that 
of the victor. Victory, however, depends not al- 
ways on superior skill or valor ; it is uften gained by 
the fault or mistake of the vanquished, 

Victory may be honorable to the arms, but shameful to the coun- 

sels of a nation. Bolingbroke. 

2. The advantago er superiority gained over spirit- 
ual eneinjes, over passions and appetites, or over 
temptations, or in any struggle or coinpetition. 

A female that conquers. Shak. 


3) v. t. [from victual, the noun.] 

1. To supply witli provisions for subsistence ; as, 
to victual an army ; to victual a garrison 

2. To store with provisions ; as, to victwal a ship. 
Supplied with provis- 
ons. 


i 
VICT’UAL-ER, (vit/ler,) x. One who furnishes pro- 


visions. 

2. One who keeps a house of entertainment. 

3. A provision-ship; a ship employed to carry pro- 
visions for other ships, or for supplying troops et a 
distance. 

Supplying with pro- 
visions. : 

A house where provis- 
ion is made for strangers to eat. 

[Fr. victucilles: It, vetto- 
vaglia: Sp. vitua/la; from La. victus, food, from the 
root of vivo, which was vigo or vico, coinciding with 
vigeo; Basque, vicia, life. This word is now never 
used in the singular. ] 

Food for buman beings, prepared for eating; that 
which supports human life; provisions ; ineat ; sus- 
tenance. We never apply this word to that on 
which beasts or birds feed, and we apply it chiefly 
to food for men when cooked or prepared for the ta- 
ble. We do not now give this name to flesh, corn, 
or flour in a crude state ; but we say, the victuals are 
wyell cooked or dressed, and in great abundance. 
We say, a man eats his victuals with a good relish. 

Such phrases as, to buy victuals for the army or 
navy, to Jay in victuals for the winter, &c., are now 
obsolete. We say, to buy provisions ; yet we usc tho 
verb, to victual nn army or ship. 

In French feudal jurisprudence, a name 
given to a class of officers who represented tlio bish- 
Ops, and who subsequently erected their offices into 
fiefs, and became feudal nubles. Brande. 
See. 

[L., for videre licet.] 

An abbreviation for this word 
{is viz. 


To wit; namely. 


[L. viduus, deprived. ] 
Befonging to the state of a widow. [Jot used.] 
[L. neduitas. 
Widowhood, [Not used. 
{Sax. wigan, to war, to contend, that is, to 
strain, to urge, to press. See et 
To strive fur superiority ; to contend ; to use effort 
in a race, contest, competition, rivalship, or strife. 
How delightful it is to see children vie with each 
other in diligence and in duties of obedience ! 
In a trading nation, tie younger sons may be placed in a way of 
life to wie with the best of their family. Addison. 
To show or practice in competition ; as, to 
vie power; to vie charities. [WVot legitimate.] ’ 
2. To urge ; to press. 
She hong bout my neck, and kiss and kiss 
She vied so fast. (Notin use.] Shak. 
{Fr.] A stringed instrument 
played upon with a wheel; a hurdy-gurdy. 
Buchanan, 


VI ET AR'MIS, [L.) In law, with force and arms; 


words expressive of a trespass. Bouvier. 
[Fr. vue, from voir, to see, con- 
tracted from L. viderz, Russ. viju, Bans. vid. The pri- 
mary sense is, to reach or extend fa} 

1. To survey ; to examine with the eye ; to look 
on with attention, or for the purpose of examining ; 
to inspect ; to explore. View differs from lok, see, 
and behold, im expressing more pniticular or contin- 
ued attention to the thing which is the object of 


VIG 


sight. We ascended Mount Holyoke, and xvéewed the 
charming Inndscape below. We riewed with dehcht 
the rich valleys of the Connecticut about the town 
of Northampton. 
Go up and vlew the country. — Josh. vii, 
1 viewed the walls of Jerusalem. — Neh. vi. 
2. To see ; to perceive by the eye. Pope. 
3. To survey intellectually , to examine with thé 
mental eye ; to consider. Vivw the subject in all ita 
nepects, 
VIEW, (vu,) ~ Prospect; sight; reach of the eye. 
Thé walls of Pluto's patace are Im view. Dryden, 
2. The whole extent seene Vast or extensive 
viczs present themselves tu the eye. d 
3. Sight ; power of seeing, or limit of sight. ‘The 
mountain was not within our view. 
4. Intellectual or mental sight. These things give 
us a just view of the designs of Providence. 
5. Actiof seeing. The facts mentioned were veri- 
fied by actual vew. 
6. Sight ; eye 
Objects nenr our view are thought greater than those of larger 
size, thut are more remote. che. 
7. Burvey ; inspection; examination by the eye 
The assessors took a view of the premises. 


Surveying nature with too nice a view. Dryden. 
8. Intellectual survey ; mental examination, On 
a just view of all the arguments in the case, the law 
appears to be clear. 
9. Appearance ; show 
Graces — 
Which, by the splendor of her view 
Dazzled, b fore we never knew. Waller. 
10. Display ; exhibition to the sight or mind. 


To give aright view of this mistaken part of liberty, Lockée 


11. Prospect of interest. 

No man eeta hinwelf about any thing, but upon some view at 

other, Which serves hun for a reason. Locke. 

1%. Intention ; purpose ; design. With that view 
he began the expedition. Wath & view to cominerce, 
he passed through Egypt. 

13. Opinion; manner of seeing or understanding. 
These are my views of the pulicy which ought to be 
pursued, 

View of frankpledge; in law, a court of record, 
held in a hunéred, dordship, or manor, before the 
steward of the leet. Blackstone. 

Pount of view ; the direction in which a thing isseen, 

VILGW’'ED, (viide,) pp. Surveyed ; examined by the 
eye; inspected ; considered. 

VIEW'ER, (vi’er,) zn. One who views, surveys, of 
examines, 

2. In New England, 2 town officer whose duty iz 
to inspect something; as, a viewer of fences, who 
inspects them to determine whether they are sufii- 
cient in law. 

VIEWING, (valing,) ppr. Surveying; examining 
by the eye or by the mind ; dnspecting ; exploring. 
VIEWING, (vi/ing,) x The act of beholding or sur- 

veying. 

VIEW’LESS, (vi'less,) a That con not be seen; 
not being perceivable by the eye ‘nvisible; as, 
viewless Winds. Shak. 

Swift through the valves the visionary fair : 
Repassed, and viewless mixed with coiwmon air, 

VIEW'LY, (vii'le,) a. Striking to the view. 

VI-GES-I-MA'TION, 2. [L. vigesunus, twentieth 

The act of putting to death every twentieth man 


Bailey. 
VIGIL, (vijfil,) x. [L. vigilia; Fr. vigile: L. vicil, 
waking, watchful; vigilo, to watch. This is foried 
on the root of Eng. wake, Sax. wecan, wecan, 


Pope. 


The 
primary sense is, to stir, or excite, to rouse, to agitate.] 
1. Watch; devotion performed jn the customary 
hours of rest or sleep. 
So they in heaven their odes and vigile tuned. Milton. 
2. In church affairs, the eve or evening before any 
feast, the ecclesiasticat day b-ginning at six o’clock 
in the evening, dnd continuing till the same hour 
the following evening; hence, a religious service 
performed in the evening preceding a holiday. Cyc, 
3. A fast observed on the day preceding a holiday ; 
a wake. Cyc. 
4, Watch ; forbearance of sleep; as, the vigils of 
the card-table. Addison. 
Vigus or watchings of Rowers; a term used by 
Linneus to express a peculiar faculty belonging to 
the flowers of certain plants, of opening and closing 
their petals at certain hours of the day Cyc, 
VIG/LLANCE, n. [Fr., from L. vigilans See Vratr.) 
1. Forbearance of sJeop ; a state of being awake. 
Parr 
2, Watchfulness ; circumspection ; attention 4 
the mind in discovering and guarding against dan- 
ger, or providing for safety. Vigilance isa virtue of 
prime importance in a general. The vigilance of the 
dog is no less remarkable than his fidelity. 
3. Guard ; watch. 
In at this gate none pass 
The vigilance here placed. [Unueual.J 


VIG'I-LAN-CY, for Viorance, is not used, 


‘Milton. 
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VIL 


VIG‘I-LANT, a. [Fr., from L, vigilans.] 
Watchful ; circumspect ; attentive to discover and 
avoid danger, or to provide for safety. 
Tuke your places and be vigilant, 
Be sober, be vigilant, — 1 Pet. v. 
VIG'I-LANT-LY, adv. [Supra.] Watchfully; with 
attention to danger and the means of safety ; cir- 
cumspectly. 
VI-GIN-TIV'I-RATE, 2. [L. viginti and viri.] 

A body of officers of government, consisting of 
twenty men. Murphy. 
VIG-NETTE’, (commonly pronounced vin'yet,) x. [Ir. 

vignette, from vigne, a vine.] 

A name given to small engraved embellishments 
with which books, Bank notes, &c., are ornamented. 
Such emb, ijlishments were originally painted on the 
margins of manuscripts, usually in the form of small 
vines, (vighettes,) whence the name. Properly, there- 
fore, a viynette is a design which is not surrounded, 
like ordinary pictures, with a border. 

Lunier. Landseer on Engraving. 
VIG/OR, x. [L., from vizeo, to be brisk, to grow, to 
be strong; allied to vive, vixi, to live, and to Sax. 
wigan, to carry on war, and to wake. ] 
1. Active strength or force of body in animals ; 
physical force. 
Tho vigor of this arm was never vain, Dryden. 


2. Strength of mind; intellectual force; energy. 
We say, a man possesses vigor of mind or intellect. 

3. Strength or force in animal or vegetable motion ; 
as, a plant grows with vigor. 

4. Strength ; energy ; efficacy. 

Jo the fruitfiil earth 
His beams, \ynactive clsc, their vigor find. Milton. 
VIG/OR, v. t. To invigorate. [Wot in use.] Feltham. 
VIG-O-RO'SO, [it.) In music, with energy. 
VIG‘/OR-OUS, a. Full of physical strength or active 
force ; strong; lusty ; as, a vigorous youth; a vigor- 
ous body. 

2. Puwerful ; strong; made by strength, either of 
body or mind; as, a vivorous attack ; vigorous exer- 
tions. The enemy expects a vigorous campaign. 

‘Lhe beginnings of cunfederscivs have been vigorous and suc 

cesstul, Davenant. 
@WIG’/OR-OUS-LY, adv. With great physical force or 
, strength; forcibly; with active exertions; as, to 
prosecute an enterprise vigorously. 
WIG/OR-OUS-NESS, x. The quality of being vigor- 
\ ous or possessed of active strength. 

[Vigor and all its derivatives imply active strength, 
or the power of action and exertion, in distinction 
from passive strength, or strength to endure.] 


Shak, 


we to a. Vile. [Met in use.] Spenser, 
ee > 


WILE, a ([L. vilis; Fr. and Sp. wil; It. vile; Gr. 
gavros.] 

1. Base; mean; worthless ; despicable. 

The inhabitants account gold a vile thing. Abbot. 

A man in vile raiinent. — James ii, 

Wherefore are we cuunted as beasts, and reputed as vile in your 

sight? —Job xviii. 

2. Morally base or impure; sinful; depraved by 
sin; wicked; hateful in the sight of God and of good 
men. The sons of Eli made themselves vile. 1 
Sam. iii. 

Behol:l, I am vile; what shall I answer? — Job xl. 
VIL’/ED, a. Abusive; scurrilous; defamatory. [Wot 
in use. Hayward. 
VILE’LY, adv. Basely; meanly; shamefully; as, 

Hector vilely dragged about the walls of Troy. 
2. Ina cowardly manner. 2 Sam.i.  [Philips. 
The Volscians vilely yiolded the town, Shak. 


VILE’NESS, x. Baseness; meanness; despicable- 
ness. 


His vileness va shall never awe, Drayton. 


~~ 2, Moral baseness or depravity ; degradation by 
sin; extreme wickedness; as, the vileness of man- 


kind. Prior. 
VIL'EST, a. Most vile. Borrow. 
VIL-I-FL-C€A/TION, x. The act of vilifying or de- 
faming. 


VIL/I-FI-ED, (vil’e-fide,) pp. 
famed ; traduced ; debased. 
VIL’I-FI-ER, x, One who defames or traduces. 
VIL/L-FY, v. t. [from vile.] To make vile; to de- 
base ; to degrade. 
Their Maker's image 


Forsook them, when theniselves they vilified 
To serve ungoverned appetite. 


[from vilify.] De- 


Milton, 
2. To defame ; to traduce ; to attempt to degrade 
by slander, 


Many passions dispose us to depress and vv/ify the merit of one 
rising in the esteem of mankind, Addison. 
[This is the most usual sense of the verb.} 
VIL’'I-FY-ING, ppr. Debasing; defaming. 
VIL'I-PEND, ». t. [L. vilipendo.] 
To despise. [JVot in use.] 
VIL-I-PEND/EN-CY, x, Disesteem; slight, [ot in 


use, 
vivery, m. Vileness; baseness. [Not in use.] 
Kennet, 
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VILL, 2. [L, villa; Fr. ville.] 

A village ; a small colle~tion of houses. Hale. 

The statute of Exeter, 14 Edward L, mentions 
entire-vills, demi-viils, and hamlets, Cyc. 

VIL’LA, nx. [L. villa; Fr. ville.] 

A country-seat ; usttally one for the residence of a 
wealthy person. 

VIL/LAGE, nx. [Fr., from villa.] A small assem- 
blage of houses, less than a town or city, and in- 
habited chiefly by farmers and other Jaboring people. 
In England, it is said that a village is distinguished 
from a town by the want of a market. Ce 

In the United States, no such distinction exists, and 
any small assemblage of-houses in the country is 
called a village. 

VIL/LA-GER, n. An inhabitant of a village. 

Milton. 

VIL’/LA-GER-Y, 2. A district of villages. Shak, 

VIL/LAIN,». (Fr. vilait; It. and Sp. villano; Norm. 
vilaint. According to the French orthography, this 
word is formed from vile; but the orthography in 
other languages connects this word with vill, village, 
and this is probably the true origin.] 

1. In feudal law, a villain, or villejn, is one who 
holds Jands by a base or servile tenure, or in vil- 
lenage. Villains were of two sorts: villains regard- 
ant, that is, annexed to the manor, adscriptitii glebe ; 
or villains in gross, that is, annexed to the person of 
their lord, and transferable from one to another. 

Blackstone, 

2. A vile, wicked porson; a man extremely de- 
praved, and capable or guilty of great crimes. We 
call by the name of villain the thief, the robber, the’ 
burglarian, the murderer, the incendiary, the rav- 
isher, the seducer, the cheat, the swindler, &c. 


Calm, thinking vifiains, whom no falth could fix. Pope. 


VIL’/LAIN-OUS, a. [froin villain.] Base; very vile. 
2. Wicked ; extremely depraved ; as,.a villainous 
person or wretch. 
3. Proceeding from extreme depravity ; as, a vil- 
lainous action. 
4. Sorry ; vile ; mischievous 3; wn a familiar sense; 
as, a villainous trick of the eye. Shak. 
Villainous judgment; in old law, a judgment that 
casts reproach on the guilty person, 
VIL/LAIN-OU8-LY, adv. Basely; with extreme 
wickedness or depravity. 
VIL’/LAIN-OUS-NESS, # 
pravity. 
VIL'LAIN-Y,n2. Extreme depravity ; atrocious wick- 
edness ; as, the villainy of the thief or the robber; 
the villainy of the seducer. 


The commendatioa Is not in his wit, but in his villainy. Shaf. 


Baseness; extreme de- 


2. A crime; an action of deep depravity, [In this 
sense, the word has a plural.] 
Such villainies roused Horace into wrath. Dryden, 


VIL/LA KIN, n_ A little village. [A word used by 
Gay. 

VILVILAN-AGE, n. The state of a villain, base ser- 
vitude, 

2. A base tenure of-Jands; tenure on condition of 
doing the meanest services for the lord, usually writ- 
ten VILLENAGE. 

3. Baseness ; infamy. 

VIL/LAN-IZE, ». t. 
faine ; to revile. 


Were virtue by descont, a noble name 


[See Vituarny.] 
To debase ; to degrade; to de- 


VIN 


VIL/LEN-AGE, n. [from villain.] A tenure of land} 
and tenements by base services, Blackstone. 
VIL‘LY, x. pl. [L., froin villus.) 

1. In anatomy, fine, small fibers. 

2. In botany, fine hairs on plants. 

VIL’ Hour, a. [L. villosus, from villus, hair, Eng 
weol. . 

1. Abounding with fine hairs or wooly substance; 
nappy ; shaggy ; rough; as, a villous coat, 

The villous coat of the stomach and intestines is 
the inner mucous membrane, so called from the ine 
numerable villi or fine fibrils with which its Internal 
surface is covered. . Cyc. Parr. 

2. In botany, covered with soft hairs, 

VIM/IN-AL, a. [L. viminalis.] 

Pertaining to twigs; consisting of twigs; produc- 

ing twigs. 
aay Gals a [L. imineus, from vimen, @ 
twig. 
Made of twigs or shoots. 


In the hive’s vimineoue dome. Prior. 
VI-NA'CEOUS, (vi-na'shus,) a. [fa pn 
1. Belonging to wine or grapes. hite. 


2. Of the color of wine. 
VIN-AI-GRETTE',x. [Fr.] A small box of silver, 
&c., with perforations on the top, for holding aro. 
matic vinegar contained in a sponge, and used hike a 
smelling-bottle, 
VIN’CI-BLE, a. [from L. vinco, to conquer. See 
Vicror.] 
A Conquerable; that may be overcome or sub- 
ued. 
He not vincible In spizit. 


VIN'CI-BLE-NESS, ) 2. 
VIN-CI-BIL/I-TY, 


Hayward. 


The capacity of being con 
querod ; conquerableness, 
° Di 


VINE’/TURE, xn. [L. vinctura.] 
A binding. [Wut in use.] 

VINE€'U-LUM, 2. [L.] A bond of union; particu 
larly, in mathematics, a straight mark placed over 
several members of a compound quantity, which are 
to he subjected to the same operation Day. 

VIN-DE/MI-AL, @. [L. vindemialis, fron vindemia, 
vintage ; vinea and demo.] 

Belonging te a vintage or grape harvest. 

VIN-Dii/MI-ATE, v. i. [Supra.] To gather the vine 


tage. Evelyn. 
VIN-DE-MI-A’/TION, n. The operation of gathering 
grapes. B 
VIN- DI-€A-BIL'I-TY, n. 


ailey. | 
The quality of being vin- 
dicable, or capable of support or justification. 
Journ. of Science. 
VIN’DI-€A-BLE, a. [Infra.] That may be vindl- 
cated, justified, or supported, Dwight. 
VIN’DI-CATE, v, t. [L. vindico.] 
1. To defend ; to justify ; to support or maintain 
as true or correct, against denial, censure, or »bjec. 
tions. ‘ 


When the respondent denies any proposition, the opponent must 


vindicate it. Wate. 
Lavgh where we muet, be candid where we can 3 
But vindicate the ways of God to man, Popes 


2. To assert ; to defend with success ; to maintain ; 
to prove to be just or valid; as, to vindicate a claim oF 
title. 

3. To defend with arms, or otherwise ; as, to vine 
dicate our rights. 

4, To avenge; to punish; as, a war to vindicate of 


Could never vid/anize his father’s fame. Dryden, punish infidelity. Bacon. 
Eadie arsed ¥ God ts more powerful to exact subjection and to vindicate rebal 
VIL/LAN-IZ-ED, pp. Defamed; debased. [Little lion. Pearson, 


used, ] 

VIL’/LAN-IZ-ING, ppr [ Lit- 
tle er, 

VIL/LAN OUS, a. [from villain. It is desirable that 
this and the three following words should be spelt 
with %, as villainous, &c., as given above, because 
they come regular from villain.] 

1. Base; very vile. 

2. Wicked; extremely depraved; as, a villanous 
person or wretch. 

3. Proceeding from extreme depravity ; as, a vil- 
lanous action. 

4. Sorry ; vile ; mischievous ; « a familiar sense; 
as, a villanous trick of the eye. Shak. 

Villanous judgment; in old law, a judgment that 
‘casts reproach on the guilty person. 

VIL/LAN-OUS-LY, adv. Basely ; with extreme 
wickedness or depravity. 

VIL’/LAN-OUS-NESS, x. 
pravity. 

VIL/LAN-Y, 2. Extreme depravity ; atrocious wick- 
edness; as, the villany of the thief or the robber; 
the willany of the seducer. , 

The commendation is not in his wit, but in his villany, Shak. 


2, A crime; an action of deep depravity. In this 
sense, the word has a plural. 


Defaming; debasing. 


Baseness; extreme de- 


Such villanies reused Horace Into wrath, Dryden. 
VIL-LAT'I€, a. [L. villaticus.| 
Pertaining to a village, 
Tame, villatic fowl. Milton. 


+t 


{This latter use is entirely obsolete.} 
VIN'DI-CA-TED, pp. Defended; supported; main: 
tained ; proved to be just or true. 
VIN’'DI-€4-TING, ppr. Defending ; supporting against 
denial, censure, charge, or impeachment; proving to 
be true or just; defending by force. 
VIN-DI-CA‘TION, x [Fr, from L, vindico.] 
1. The defense of any thing, or a justification 
against denial or censure, or against objections or 


accusations; as, the vindication of opinions or of a - 


creed ; the vindication of the Scriptures against the 
objections and cavils of infidels. 

2. The act of supporting hy proof or legal process; 
the proving of any thing to be just; as, the vindica- 
tion of a title, claim, or right. 

3. Defense by force or otherwise ; as, the vindica- 
tion of the rights of man; the vindication of ow 
liberties or the rights of conscience, 

VIN'DI-€A-TIVE, a. Tending to vindicate, 

2. Revengeful. 

alate is now generally Vinpictrvs.] A 
VIN’DI-€4-TOR, n. One who vindicates; one whq 
justifies or maintains ; one who defends. en. 
VIN'DI-€A-TO-RY, a. Punitory ; inflicting punish, 

ment; avenging. 


The afflictions of Job were not vindicatory punishments. 
2. Tending to vindicate ; justificatory. 


VIN-DI€/TIVE, a. [Fr. vindicatif.] 
Revengeful ; given to revenge. 


I am vindictive enough ta repel force by force. Dryden. * 


VIO 


WIN-DI€’/TIVE-LY, adv. By way of revenge; re- 
vengefully. 
VIN-DI€'/TIVE-NESS, x. 
2. Revengefulness. 
VINE, xn. |L. vinea; Fr. vigne; from the It. vigna, 
Sp. vinta, a vineyard ; W. gwinien, vine, and gwin, 
wine. See Wine. 
1. A woody, climbing plant, that produces grapes, 
ng genus Vitis, and of a great number of varie- 


A rovengeful temper. 


2. The long, slender stem of any plant, that trails 
on the ground, or climbs and supports itself by wind- 
ing round a fixed object, or by, seizing any fixed thing 
with its tendrils or claspers. Thus we speak of the 
hop vine, the bean vine, the vines of melons, squashes, 
pla other cucurbitaceous plants. 


VINE’-€LAD, a. Clad or covered with vines. 
Coleridge. 
VIN'ED, a. Having leaves like those of the vine. 
Wotton. 


VINE’-DRESS-ER, n. [vine and dresser.} One who 
dresses, trims, prunes, and cultivates vines, 

VINE’-FRET-TER, n. [vine and fret.] A small 
insect that injures vines, an aphis or puceron. 

VIN'E-GAR, ». [Fr. vin, wine, and aigre, sour.] 

1, An acid liquor obtained from wine, cider, beer, 
&c., by the acetous fermentation. Vinegar may dif- 
fer indefinitely in the degree of its acidity. When 
highly concentrated, it is called Rapican VingGar. 
The acid of vifiegar is the acetic. 

2, Any thing really or metaphorically sour. [Not 

in =) Shak. 

VINE’-GRUB, n. [vine and grub.] A little insect 
that infests vines; the vine-fretter or puceron. Cyc. 

VIN'/ER, x. An orderer or trimmer of vines. Huloet. 

VYNER-Y, ». In gardening, an erection for support- 
ing vines and exposing them to artificial heat, con- 
sisting of a wall with stoves and flues. 

VINE’YARD, (vin'yard,) n. [Sax. vingeard ; Ir. fiong- 
hort, The correct orthography, from the Saxon, is 
Viwyarp.] 

A plantation of vines producing grapes ; properly, 

an inclosure or yard for grape-vines, 
VIN'NEW-ED, a. [Sax. fynig.] 
Moldy; musty. [ot tn use.] Newton. 
VIN'NEW-ED-NESS, n. Mustiness; moldiness. 


Not in ae : Barret. 
VIN'NY, a. é upra.] Moldy; musty. [Wot in use. 
VIN'O-LEN-CY, x. [L. vinolentia, from vinum, wine. 

Drunkenness, ‘ot used. } 


VIN'O-LENT, a, Given to wine, [ves used. ] 
VI-NOS’I-TY, x. State or quality of being vinous. 
Scott. . 
VY/NOUS, a, [Fr. vineuz, from L. vinum, wine.] 
Having the qualities of wine ; pertaining to wine ; 
as, a vinous taste ; a vinous flavor; vinous fermenta- 
tion. 
VINT/AGE, x. [Fr. vendange, from L. vindemra.] 
1. The produce of the vine forthe season. The 
or is abundant. 
2. The time of gathering the crop of grapes, 
3. The wine produced by the crop of grapes in one 


Season. - Cyc. 
VINT’A-GER, n. One that gathers the vintage. 
VINT!/AGE-SPRING, x. A wine-fount. 


yur, m, One who deals in wine; a wine- 
seller. 
VINT’RY, x. A place where wine is sold. 

Ainsworth. 
VI/NY, a. Belonging to vines; producing grapes. 

2. Abounding in vines, P. Fletcher. 
VI/OL, x. [Fr. viole; It. and Sp. viola ; Ir, biol.] 

1. A stringed musical instrument, of the same 
form as the violin, but Jarger, and having formerly 
six strings, to be struck with a bow. Viols are of 
different kinds. The largest of all is the base viol, 
whose tones are deep, soft, and agreeable, The 
‘violin now takes the place of the old viol. 

Me softer airs befit, and softer strings 
Of lute, or viol, atill more apt for mournful things, Milton, 


2. Among seamen, a large rope sometimes used in 
‘Weighing anchor ; also written Voyrot. Totten. 
bahar aa mn. [It.] A larger kind of violin; a tenor 

violin. 
VI/0-LA-BLE, a. he violabilis, See Viorate ] 
That may be.violated, broken, or injured. 
VI-O-LA'CEOUS, a, [L. viola, a violet.] 
Resembling violets in color. Encyc. 
VIO-LATE, v. t. [Fr. violor; L. violo; It. violare; 
Sp. violar.] 
1. To break upon in a violent manner; to injure; 
‘to hurt ; to interrupt ; to disturb ; as, to violate sleep. 


Milton. 
Kindness for man, and pity for his fate, 
May mix with bliss, and yet not violate. Dryden. 


2. To set aside in a violent manner; to break ; to 
infringe ; to transgress ; as, to violate the laws of the 
state, or the rules of good breeding; to violate the 
divine commands ; to violate one’s vows or promises. 
Promises and commands may be violated negatively, 
by non-observance. 

“3. To injure ; to do violence to. 


Fortid to violate the sacred frult, 


Milton, 


VIO" 


VIR 


4, To treat with irreverence; to profane; as, ta; VJ-O-LO’/WX, 2. <A large base violin, called a Dov: 


violate the sanctity of a holy piace. 

5. To ravish ; to compress by force, 

VI/Q-LA-TED, pp. or a. Injured; broken; trans- 
gressed ; ravished. 

VY'O-LA-TING, ppr. Injuring; infringing ; ravishing. 

VI-O-LA/TION, n. [Fr.] The act of violating or in- 
juring ; interruption, as of sleep or peace. 

2. Infringement; transgression ; non-observance ; 
as, the violation of law or positive command ; a vio- 
lation of covenants, engagements, and promises; a 
violation of vows. 

3. Act of irreverence ; profanation or contemptu- 
ous treatment of sacred things ; as, the violation of a 
church. 

4, Ravishment ; rape. 

VY¥/0-LA-TIVE, a. Violating, or tending to violate. 
VI/O-LA-TOR, n. One who violates, injures, inter- 
rupts or disturbs; as, a violator of repose. 

2. One who infringes or transgresses ; as, a violator 
of law. 

3. One who profanes or treats with irreverence ; 
as, a violator of sacred things. 

4, A ravisher. 

VI'O-LENCE, x. [L. violentia.] 

1. Physical force; strength of action or motion; 
as, the violence of a storm; the violence of a bluw or 
of a conflict. 

_ 2. Moral force ; highly excited feeling ; vehemence, 

The critic attacked the work with violence. 

You ask with violence, Shak, 

3. Outrage ; unjust force ; crimes of all kinds. 

The earth was filled with violence. — Gen, vn. 
Do violence to no man. — Luke iil. 

4, Highly-excited action; vehemence; as, the 
violence of the disease. 

5. Injury ; infringement. Offer no violence to the 
laws, or to the rules of civility. 

6. Ravishment ; rape. 

T'o do violence to or on; to attack ; to murder. 

But, as it seems, did violence on hereelf, Shak. 

To do violence to; to outrage ; to force; to injure. 
He does violence to his own opinions. 

VI/0O-LENCE, v. t. To assault; to injure; also, to 
bring by violence. [Little used.] 
: B. Jonson. 
VI/O-LENT, a. [Fr.; L. violentus.] 

1. Forcible ; moving or acting with physical 
strength ; urged or driven with force; as, a violent 
wind; a violent stream ; a violent assault or blow ; a 
violent conflict. 

2. Vehement ; outrageous ;-as, a violent attack on 
the minister. 

3. Produced or continued by force ; not spontane- 
ous or natural. 

No violent state can be perpetual. 

4, Produced by violence ; not natural ; as, a violent 
death. 

5. Acting by violence ; assailant ; not authorized. 

8ome violent hands were Jaid on Humphry’s life. Shak. 

6. Fierce; vehement; as, a violent philippic; a 
violent remonstrance. 


Feltham. 


Burnet, 


We might be reckoned fierce and violent, Hooker. 
7. Severe; extreme ; as, violent pains, 
8. Bxtorted ; not voluntary. 

Vows made In palo are violent and void. Milton. 


Violent presumption, in law, is presumption that 
arises from circumstances which necessarily attend 
such facts. Such circumstances being proved, the 
mind infers with confidence that the fact has taken 
place, and this confidence is a violent presumption, 
which amounts to proof. 

VI/O-LENT, nx. An assailant. 
VI/O-LENT, ». t. 
Fuller. 


used.] 
VI/O-LENT-LY, adv. With force; forcibly; vehe- 
mently ; as, the wind blows violently. 
Forfelttures must not be exacted violently. 


VI-O-LES/CENT, a. Tending to a violet color. 

VI'0-LET, n. [Fr. violette ; It. violetto; L. viola.] A 
plant and flower of the genus Viola, of many spe- 
cies. They are generally low, herbaceous plants, and 
the flowers of many of the species are of some shade 
of blue. 

VI/O-LET, a. Dark blue, inclining to red. 

VI-O-LIN’, xn. [It. violino ; Fr. violon ; from viol.] 

A musical instrument with four strings, played 

with a bow; a fiddle; one of the most perfect and 
most powerful instruments that has been invented. 


Not in use.] 
To urge with violence. [Not 


Taylor, 


Cyc, 
VI-O-LIN'IST, n. A person skilled in playing ona 
violin. Farey. 
VI'O-LIST, 2. A player on the viol. Todd. 
Vi-O-LON-CEL’LIST,2. One who plays on the vio- 
loncello 
Vi-O-LON-CEL’LO, (ve-o-lon-chel’lo or ve-o-lon- 
sel/lo,) x. [It.] A stringed instrument of music; 
a base viol of four strings, or a base violin with long, 
large strings, giving sounds an octave lower than the 
tenor violin. Encyce. P, Cyc. 


BLz Base, Whose strings lie an octave below thd 


violoncello, , Brande. 
VI'PER, n. [L. vipera; Fr vipere; W. gwiber, from 
gwib, a quick courso, a driving, flying, or serpentine 


motion, a wanderidg. } 

1. A European serpent,the Vipera Berus, whose 
bite is venomous. ‘l'wo harmless snakes are, in this 
country, called improperly by this name. 


A wiper came out of the heat, and fastened on his hand. — Acts 
xxx, 


2, A person or thing mischievous or malignant. 


VY'PER-INE, a. [L. vtperinus.] 

Pertaining to a viper or to vipers. 

VY/PER-OUS, a, [L. vipereus.]} 
Having the qualities of a viper; malignant; ven- 
omous ; as, a viperous tongue. Shak. 
VI'PER’S BO’/GLOSS, n. A plant of the genus 
Echium « 
Vi'/PER’S GRASS,72. A plant of the genus Scorzcnera, 
VI-RA-GIN‘I-AN, a. Having the qualities of a viraga 
VI-RA-GIN’/I-TY, n. The qualities of a virago. 
VI-RA'GO, n, [L., from vir, a man.] 

1. A woman of extraordinary stature, strength. and 
courage ; a female who has the robust body and mas- 
culine mind of a man ;.a female warrior. 

To arma! to arms! the fierce ssrago cries. 


Pope. 


2. In common language, a bold, impudent, turbu 
lent woman; a termagant, 


VIRE, (veer,) n [Sp. vira.] 

An arrow. [0Ob.] Gower. 
VIR/E-LAY, x. [Fr. virelai, from virer, to turn.] 

An ancient French song or short poem, derived 


from Provence, of a peculiar measure, and udually 
of a sportive character, The modern virelay turne 
upon two sets of rhymes, the first of which pre- 
vails throughout the piece, and the other occurs 
only from time to time, to produce variety. 
Dict. de PAcad, Lunier. 
To which a lady sung a virelay. Dryden, 


VI/RENT, a. [L. virens, from vireo, to flourish, or be 
green. ] 
Green; verdant ; fresh. Brown, 
VI-RES’/CENT, a Slightly green; beginning to be 
green. 
VIR/GATE, (nearly Yur’gate,) a. [L. virga, a rod.] 
In botany, having the shape of a rod or wand ; as, 
a virgate stem, 
VIR'GATE, x. A yardland. 
VIRGE. See Vrerce. 
VIR-GIL/I-AN, a. Pertaining to Virgil, the Roman 
jet. 
2. Resembling the style of Virgil. Young. 
VIR/GIN, (rearly vur’jin,) n, [It virgine; Sp. vir 
gen; Fr. vierge; L. virgo.) 
1, A woman who has had no carnal-knowledge of 
man, 
“2. Awoman notamother ([Unusual.| Milion. 
3. A person of either sex who has not been har. 
ried. 1 Cor. vii 25. 
4. The sign Virgo. [See Virco.] Milton. 
VIR/GIN, a. Pure; untouched ; as, virgin gold. 
Woodward, 
2, Fresh; new ; unused; as, virgin soil. 
Be ye 
3. Becoming a virgin; maidenly; modest; indk 
caling modesty ; as,a virgin blush; virgin shame. 
4, Pure; chaste. [ Cowley. 
VIR/GIN, v. i; To play the virgin; a cant sgn 
VIR/GIN-AL, a. Pertaining to a virgin; maidenly; 
as, virzinal chastity. Hammond. 
VIR’/GIN-AL, xn. A Keyed instrument of one string, 
jack and quill to each note, like a spinet, but ir 
shape resembling the forte piano; out of use. ; 
Cyc. Bacon, 
VIR/GIN-AL, v.% To pat; to strike as on a virginal, 
A cant word.) Shak. 
VIR-GIN'I-TY, n. [L. virginitas.] 
Maidenhood ; the state of baving had no carnal 
knowledge of man. 
VIR/GIN’S BOW’ER, n. A plant of the genus 
Clematis. 
VIR/GO, x. [L.] A sign of the zodiac which the san 
enters in August ; a constellation of the zodiac. 
VIR/GO-LEDSE, n. [Fr.] A variety of pear of an 
excellent quality; with us pronounced virgoloo, of 
vergoloo, [See VuRcounxusx, the correct orthog- 


Warton, 


raphy. 
VLRI bY Levy, n. [L. viriditas, from vireo, to be green.] 

Greemness ; verdure ; the color of fresh vegetables, 

5 Evelyn. 
VY/RILE, (vi'ril,) a [L. virilis, from vir, a man, Bax. 
wer; Sans. vira, strong ; from the root of L. vireo. 

1. Pertaining to a man, in the eminent sense of the 
word, (not to ma , in the sense of the human race ;) 
belonging to the male sex ; as, virile age. 

2, Masculine; not puerile or feminine; 08, virile 
strength or-vigor, ' 

VI-RIL/I-TY, n, [Fr. virilité; L, vsrilitas.] 
1, Manhood ; the state of the male sex, ‘which has 
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arrived to the maturity and strength of a man, and 
to the power of procreation. 
2. The power of ear omeee 
3. Character of man. [ Unusual. +) 
fIR/TU, x, [It. virtu.] love of the fine arts; a 
taste for curiosities. Chesterfield. 
VIR/TU-AL, (vurt/yu-al,) a [rr virtuel; from vir- 
tue. See Vintur. J 
1, Potential ; having the power of acting or of in- 
tvisible efficacy’ without the material or sensible part. 
Every kind that lives, 


Fomented by his virtual power, and warmed. Milton. 


Neither an actual nor virtual intention of the mind, but only that 

. which may be gathered from the outward acts, Stillingfleet. 

,%. Being in essence or effect, not in fact; as, the 
virtual presence of a man in his agent or substitute. 


VIR/TU-OUS-LY, adv. 


vis 


al duties, and abstaining from vice; as, a virtuous 
man. 
2. Being in conformity to the moral or divine Jaw ; 
as, a virtuous action ; a virtuous life. 
The mere performance of virtuous actions does not denominate 
an agent virtuous. Price, 
3. Chaste ; applied to women. : 
4. Efficacious by inherent qualities; as, vrtuous 
herbs ; virtuous drugs. [JVot in use.] Chapman. 
5. Having great or powerful properties ; as, virtu- 
ous steel ; @ virtuous staff; a virtuous ring. [Not in 
Use. Milton. Spenser. 
6. Having medicinal qualities. [JVot esha) 
ACORN. 
In a virtuous manner; in 


VISHNU, 2. 


VIS-I-BIL'I-TY, zn. 


VIS 


tee te TE 
ment made anand | ol duilespend abstaining Siem wicag es, a virtucne| ment madojhy $e the police officers in large towns of 
France, Belgium, é&c., on the back of a pass de- 
noting that it has been examined, and that the per- 
son who bears it is permitted to Proceed on his jour- 
ney. Hence, travelers speak of getting their pass 
ports visaed, 
In the Hindoo mythology, the name of 
one of the chief dcitics of the trimurti or triad. Hé 
is the second person of this unity, and a personifica- 
tion of the preserving powers. Cyc. Encyc. 
[from visible; I'v, visibitite.] 

1. The state ‘or ons of being perceivable to the 
eye ; as, the visibility of minute particles, or of dis 
tant ‘objects. 

2. The state of being discoverable or apparent ; 
conspicuousness ; as, the perpetual visibility of the 


conformity with ‘the moral law or with duty ; as, a 
life virtuously spent. Denham. 
A child virtuously educated. Addison. 


VIR/TU-OUS-NESS, n. The state or character of 
being virtuous. Spenser. 
VIR/U-LENCE, - [from virulent.] That quality 
VIR/U-LEN-CY, Tt a thing which renders it ex- 
tremely active in doing injury; acrimony; malig- 

nancy ; as, the virulence of poison. 

2. ‘Acrimony of temper ; extreme bitterness or ma- 
lignity ; 3 as, the virulence of enmity or malice ; tho 
virulence of satire ; 3 to attack a man with virulence. 

Addison. 

VIR’U-LENT, a... [L. virulentus, from virus, puison, 
that is, strength, from the same root as vir, vireo. 
See Venom.) 

i. Extremely active in doing injury ; very poison- 
ous or venomous. No poison is more virulent than 
that of some species of serpents. 

2. Very bitter in enmity ; malignant; as, a virulent 
invective. 

VIR'U-LENT-LY, adv. With malignant activity ; 
with bitter spite or severity. 

Vi/RUS, 2. [L. See Vrrucent.] Active or conta- 
gious mallet of an ulcer, pustule, &c. ; poison. 

VIS, xn Force ; power; as, vis vite, the vital 
force, Sra term, however, “ia used chiefly in me- 
chanics. 

VI8/ AGE, (viz/aj,) x. [Fr.; from It. viseggio; from 
L, visus, video. } 

The face ; tho countenance or look of a person, or 
of other animal ; chiefly applied to human heings ; 
as, a wolfish visag geo Shak, 

Love and beaaty still that visage pence: Waller, 

His visege wes so marred, more than any man. — TJs. lii. 


VIS'’A-GED, a. Having a visage or countenance. 


Milton. 
VIs‘'ARD,x2. Amask. [See Visor.] 
VIS/ARD, vet. To mask. 


_Virtual focus; in optics, the point from which rays, 
having been rendered divergent by reflection or re- 
fraction, appear to issue, 

Virtual velocity ; in mechanics, the velocity whicha 
\body in equilibrium would actually acquire during 
‘the first instant of its motion in case of the equilibri- 
um being disturbed. Brande, 

ViR-TU-AL/I-TY, n. Efficacy. Brown. 
ViR'/TU-AL-LY, adv. In efficacy or effect only ; by 
means of some virtue or influence, or the instru- 
mentality of something else. Thus, the sun is vir- 
tually on earth by its light and heat. The citizens of 
an elective government are virtually present in the 
Jegislature by their representatives. Aman may vir- 
tually agree to a proposition by silence or withholding 

objections. Addison. Cyc. 
WIR/TU-ATE, v. t. To make efficacious. [Wot in 

kip Harvey. 
7iR/TUE, (vurt'yu,) ». [Fr. vertu; It. virtu; Sp, 
vertud ; L virtus, from vireo, or its root. (See 
Worrtn.) The radical sense is strength, from strain- 
ing stretching, extending. This is the primary sense 

f iL. vir,aman. Class Br.] 

o Strength ; that substance or quality of physical 


boffies, by which they act and produce effects on | 
In decoctions the 
{ 


church. Stuling fleet 
VIS'I-BLE, a. ee from L. wisibilis.] 

1. Perceivab by the eye ; that can be seen ; as,a 
visible star; the least spot is visible on white paper ; ; 
the fine dust or other inatter in air, agitated by heat, 
becomes visible ; as in the air near a heated stove, or 
over a dry, sandy plain, appearing like pellucid 
waves. 

Virtue made visible in outward grace. Young. 


2. Discovered to the eye; as, visible spirits. Shak. 

3. Apparent; open; conspicuous. Factions af 
court became more visible. Clarendon. 

Visible church; in theology, the apparent church of 
Christ ; the whole body of professed believers in 
Christ, as contradistinguished from the real or irvisi- 
ble church, consisting of sanctified persons, 

Visible horizon; the sensible horizon. [See Honr- 
zon, No. 1. J 

VIS'L-BLE- NESS, 2. State or quality of being visi- 
ble; visibility. 

VIs'I- BLY, edo. Ina manner perceptible to the eye. 
The day is visibly governed by the sun; the tides arc 
visibly governed by the moon, 

VIs'L “GOTH, n. The name of the Western Goths, or 
that branch of the Gothic tribes which settled’ in 
Dacia, as distinguished from the  Ostrogoths, or East- 
ern Goths, who had their seats in Pontus. 

Encyc. Am. 

VIS-1-GOTH'I€, a. Pertaining to the Visiguths. 

VIS IN-ER! TIA, n, [L.] The resistance of matter 
to change as respects motion. There are four con. 
ditions under which matter resists change as respects 
motion ; as, 1, when it is brought from rest to mo- 
tion ; 2, when it is brought from motion to rest; 
3, when the direction of the motion is changed,; 
and, 4, when the velocity is changed, Vis inertie 
and inertia are not strictly synonymous. ‘The former 
implies the resistance itself, which is given, while the 


er bodies. In this literal and proper sense, we 
speak of the virtue or virtues of plants in med iclncy 
and the virtues of drugs. 
of plants are extracted. By long standing in the open 
air, the virtues are lost. 
9. Bravery; valor. This was the predominant 
signification of virtus among the Romans, 
Trust to thy single virtues. Shak. 
This sense is nearly or quite sepa 
Moral goodness; the practice o rforal duties 
and the abstaining from vice, or a conformity of life 
and conversaticn to the moral Jaw. In this sense, 
virtue may be, and in many instances inust be, distin- 
guished from religion. 


The prac of moral duties 


VIs'A- Vis’, (viz/a-vé!,) n. [Fr., opposite, face to Jatter implies merely the property, by which it ie 
merely from motives of conveniéiite, or from com- * Hf given. Gravitation is always exactly proportioned 
pulsion, or from regard to reputation, is virtue, as ood = carriage in which two personel face ty to inertia. - aaa: Sy 


distinct from religion. The practice of moral duties 


2. Inertness ; inactivity. 
from sincere love to God and his Jaws, is virtue and 


VIS‘CE-BA, 2.2. pl.of Viscous... [1a]. The: bowels: | version. cvinh'an bei) {Haq frei ka aleenierttan 


the contents of the abdomen, thorax, and cranium. 


religion. In this sense it is true, ‘deo, visus. 
That virtue only makes our blics below. Pop e ee ae ce vuaeah erase i pa pa Meche 1. The ie of seeing external objects ; actual sight. 
Virtue is nothing but voluutary obedience to truth. Daighe venters, the head, thorax, and abdomen. Faith here is turned into vision there. Hammond. 
4. A particular moral excellence; as, the virtue Cyc. Parr. 2. The faculty of seeing; sight. Vision is far 
of temperance, of chastity, of charity. VIS'CE-RAL, a. [L. viscera.] more perfect and acute in some animals than ir 
Remember all hia virtues. Addison, - Pertaining to the pasar [u: 1. j Paik thi d to be th 
; ; A olin e ° nusua omething imagine 
5. Acting power ; something efficacious. 83 8 y Reynolds. al; a phgstoah: * Hehe © be seen, thamgh og re 


k —— = 
Jeausy knowing that virtue bad gone out of him, tumed.—] VIS/CER-ATE, v. t. [Supra.] To exenterate; to No aidan, but eles aan 


embpwel ; to ‘de rive of the entrails or viscera. 
6. Secret agency ; efficacy without visiblo or mate- [Brrscenars c generally used. ] 4. In Scripture, a revelation from God ; an appear- 
rial action. VISCID, a. [L. viscidus; viscus, birdlime.] ance or exitibition of something supernaturally pre- 


She moves the body which she doth possess ; Glutinous ; ; sticky; tenacious; not readily sepa- sented to the minds of the prophets, hy which they 


"Vet no part touche, but by. virtue’s touch, Davier! rating; as, turpentine, tar, gums, &c., are more or} °re informed of future events— Such were the 
7. Excellence; or that which constitutes value and | _less viscid. z re of Halal on Cama Emcee 
merit. VIS-CID/L-TY,n Glutinossness; tenacity; sticki- . Something imaginary 5 the production - aoe 
Terence, who thought the sole grace and virtue of thelr fablo tho nes 6. Any thing which is the object of sight 
sticking in of sentonces, , Jonson. 2. Glutinous concretic Floyer. je y g th a} sight. 
VIS-€08'I-TY, Giatinonanesk tenacity ; vis- Thomsen. 


8. One of the orders of the celestial hierarchy. 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. Milton. 
9. Efficacy ; power. 
He used to travel through Greeco by virtue of this fable, which 
procured him reception io all the towns. ison, 
10, Legal efficacy or power; authority. A man 
_lministers the laws by vertue of a commission. 


VI''SION-AL, (vizh'un-,) a. Pertaining to a vision. 
VI/SION-A-RI-NESS, n. The quality of being vision- 


VISION-A-RY, (vizh/un-,) a. [Fr. visionnaire.] 
1. Affected by phantoms; disposed to receive im 
pressions on the imagination. 


Or lull to rest the visionary maid. Pope. 
2. Imaginary ; existing in imagination only ; not 


Tee 
ViS/COUS-NESS, \ cidity ; that quality of soft sub- 
stances which makes them adhere so as not to be 
easily parted. 
VIS'COUNT, (vi'kount,) x. Fr. 
1. An officer who formerly supplied the place of 


[L. vice-comes ; 
vicomte. } 
the count or earl ; the sheriff of the county. 


in virtue; in consequence ; by the efficacy or au- . He England. 
thority. 2. i or title of nobility _< by pre real; having no solid foundation; as, a visionary 
; an earl. owel. England. prospect ; a visionary scheine or project. 
Es hl on ee vis'COUNT- -ESS, » (vi kount-ess, 2 tbe lady of a VI'SION-A-RY, Oe howe [a gtiaion is dis- 
Viscount ; a peeress of the fourth order. Juknson. turbed. 
an. eee a. Destitute of virtue. | yIs’€OUNT-SHIP, (vi/kount-ship,) )n. Tho quality 2. One who forms impracticable schemes; one 
estituto of efiicacy or operating qualities. Vis/COUNT-Y, (vi’kount-y,) { and office of} who is confident of success in a project which oth- 
Virtueless sho wished all her borbs and charms. Fuirfaz, a 1 viscount. Williams. ers. perceive to be idle and fanciful, : 
VIR-TU-0’SO, n. [It.] A man skilled in the fino VIS/COUS, a [Fr visqueux; from L. viscus, bird- [Visronist, in a like sense, is not 
arts, particularly in masic; or aman skilled in an-| ime-] VE"SION-LESS, a. Destitute of visions. 


Glutinous; clammy; sticky; adhesive; tena- 
cious ; as, a viscous juice. 


Uquities, curiosities, and the like, - 
Virtuoso tho Italians call a man who loves the noble arts, and is 
Dryden, 


Hrs. Butler. 
VISIT, v. t. . [L. visite; Fr. visiter; It. visitare; from 


ending nares paket wt 4 Viscera. jit ] An pie! oneofthe| L. Lt to BO to see ; We pet has 
ontents of the cranium, thorax, or abdomen ut 5 visit t 
VIR-TU-6/SO-SHIP, n. The pursuits of a Virtuoso, | VISE, n. [Fr vis, screwy ; sis x moet ree a eet £6, to'go, to aoe 
fur An engine or eh | for gripmg and holdin to) 
VIR/TU-OUS, (vurt/yu-us,) a. Morally good ; acting things, closed by a screw ; used ay orebeiee ; To go or come to see; to attend. The 


in conformity to the moral law ; practicing the mor- VI-8 


(vee-za',) [Fr.] Literally, seen ; an indorse- sician visits his patient and ‘prescribes, One fr nd 
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vis 


visits another from respect or affection. Paul and | VISNE, (veen,) n. 


Barnabas visited the churches they had planted, to 
know their state and confirm their faith. Men visit 
England, France, or Italy in their travels. 

2. To go of come to see for inspection, examina- 
tion, correction of abuses, &c.; as, a bishop visits 
his diocese ; a superintendent visits those persons or 
works which are under his care. 

3. To salute with a present. 

Samson visited his wife with a hid. — Judges xv. 

4. To go to and to use ; as, to visit the springs. 

5. In naval affairs, to enter on board a vessel for 
the purpose of ascertaining her character without 
searching her. 

To visit in mercy; in scriptural language, tobe pro- 
Pitious ; to grant requests ; to deliver from trouble ; 
to support and comfort. It is thus God visits his peo- 
ple. Gen. xxi. Zech. x. Luke xii. 

To visit with the rod; to punish. Ps. Ixxxix. 

To visit in wrath, or visit iniquity or sins upon; to 
chastise; to bring judgments on; to afflict. Evzod. 


xx. 

To visit the fatherless and widow, or the sick and im- 
prisoned : to show them regard and pity, and relieve 
their wants. Jatt, xxv. James i. 

VIS/IT, v.i. To keep upthe interchange of civilities 
and salutations ; to practice guing to see others. We 
ought not to visit for pleasure or ceremony on the 
Sabbath. 

VIS/IT, x. The act of going to see another, or of 
calling at his house ; a waiting on; as, a visit of ci- 
vility or respect ; a visit of ceremony ; a short visit ; 
a long visit ; a pleasant visit. 

2. The actof going to see; as, a visit to Saratoga 
orto Niagara. 

3. A going to see or attending on; as, the vzsit of 
a physician. 

4. The act of going to view or inspect; as, the 
visit of a trustee or inspector. 

VIS/IT-A-BLE, a. Liable or subject to be visited. 
All hospitals in England, built since the reforma- 
tion, are visitable by the king or lord chancellor. 

VIS/[T-ANT, n. One that goes or comes to see an- 
other, one who is a guest in the house of a friend. 

‘When the visitant comes ngain, he is no more a stranger. South. 

VIS-IT-A'TION, z. [Fr., from L. visito.] 

1. The act of visiting. 


Nothing but peace and gentle visitation, Shak. 
2. Object of visit 
O flowers ! 
My early viritation and my lust. [|Unusual.] Milton. 


3. In law, the act of a sttperior or superintending 
officer, who visits a corporation, college, chu-ch, or 
other house, to examine into the manner in which it 
is conducted, and see that its laws and regulations 
are duly observed and executed. In England, the 
visitation of the diocese belongs to the bishop ; pa- 
rochial visitation belongs peculiarly to the archdea- 
cons. Cyc. 

4. In Scripture, and in a religious sense, the send- 
ing of afflictions and distresses on men to punish 
them for thoir sins, or to prove them. Hence afflic- 
tions, calamities, and judgments are called visita- 


* What will ye do in the day of vfeitation? — le, x. 


5. Communication of divine love; exhibition of 
divine goodness and mercy. Hooker. 

6. In naval affairs, the act of a naval commander 
who visits or enters on board of a vessel belonging to 
another nation, for the purpose of ascertaining her 
character and object, but without claiming or exer- 
cising a right of searching the vessel. “ 

7. Achurch festival in honor of the visit of the 
Virgin Mary to Elizabeth, celebrated on the second 


of July. Brande, 
VIS'IT-ED, pp. Waited on; attended; inspected ; 
subjected to sufferings; favored with relicf or 
merty. 


VIS'IT-ING, ppr. Going or coming to see ; attending 
on, 28 a physician; inspecting officially; afflicting ; 
showing mercy to. 

2. a. Authorized to visit and inspect ; as, a visit- 
ing committee. 

VIS'IT-ING, rn. The act of going to see or of attend- 
ing ; visitation. F 

VISITOR, n. [Fr. visiteur.] 

1, One who comes or goes to sea another, ag in 
en 4 or friendship, 
2. A superior, or person authorized to visit a cor- 
Bie or any Institution, for the purpose of seeing 
bat the laws and regulations are observed, or that 
the duties and conditions prescribed by the founder, 
or by law, are duly performed and executed. 
The king is the visitor of all lay corporations. Blackstone, 
VI8-IT-6'RI-AL, a. prom visitor ; improperly writ- 


ten Vistratoriat.] Belonging to a judicial visitor or 
superintendent, 


Aa archdeacon has visitorial power in parishes. Ayliffe. 
VI'SIVE,a [from L. visus.] 


VIT 


Norm., from L, vicinia.] 
.._.___ Neighborhood. [See Venvs.] 
VIs'‘N me ,% [Abarbarous contraction of physwg- 
nomy. “ 
Face ; countenance. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
VIS'OR, n. [Fr. visiere; It. visiera; from L, visus, 
video; written also Visarp, Visar, Vizarp.] 
1. A perforated part of a helmet. Sidney. 
2. A head-piece or mask used to disfigure and dis- 
guise. : 


My weaker government since makes you pull olf the visor. 
: Sidney. 
Swarnis of knaves the visor quite disgrace. Youre. 


VIS'OR-ED, a. Wearing a visor; masked; dis- 
guised. Milton. 
VIS'TA, x. [It., sight; from L. visus, video.} 

A view or prospect through an avenue, as between 
rows of trees ; hence, the trees or other things that 
form the avenue. 

The finished garden to the view 
. Us vistas opens and its alleys green, Thomson. 
VI8'U-AL, (vizh/yu-al,) a. [Fr. visuel; It. visuale; 
from L. visus.] 

Pertaining to sight; used in sight; serving as the 

instrument of seeing ; as, the visual nerve. 


Bacon. Milton. 
The air, 


Nowhere so clear, sharpened his visual! ray. Milton. 


Visual angle; in optics, the angle under which an 
object is seen; the atgle formed at the eye by the 
rays of light coming from the extremities of the ob- 
ject. Brande. 

Visual point ; in perspective, a point in the horizon- 
tal line in which the visual rays unite. Quilt. 

Visual ray ; a line of iight supposed to come from 
a point of the object to the eye. Guilt. 

VIS'U-AL-IZE, v. t. To make visual. 

VIS’/U-AL-1Z-ED, pp. Rendered visual. Coleridge. 

VITAL, a. [L. vitalis, from vita, life. This must be 
a contraction of victa, for vivo forms vizi, victus; Gr. 
Big, from Brow, contracted. ] , 

1. Pertaining to life, either animal or vegetable ; 
as, vital energies ; vital powers. 

2. Contributing to life; necessary to life ; as, vital 
air; vital blood. 

3. Containing life. 

Spirits that live throughout, 
Vital in every part. - Milton, 
And vital virtue infused, and vital warmth. Milton. 

4, Boing the seat of life ; being that on which life 

depends, 


The dart flew on, and pierced a vital part. Pope. 
5. Very necessary ; highly important; essential. 
Religion is a business of vital concern. Peace is of 


vital importance to our country. 
6. So disposed as to live. 
Pythagoras and Hi rates affirm the birth of the seventh month 
to be vital. [Little used.] Brown, 
Vital air; oxygen gas, which is essential to ani- 
mal life. 

VI-TAL/L-TY, x. [from vital.] The principle of ani- 
mation, or of life ; as, the vitality of vegetable seeds 
or of eggs. - Ray. 

2. The act of living; animation. 

VI-TAL-I-ZA/TION, n. The act or process of in- 
fusing the vital principle. C. Caldwell, 

Vi'TALIZE, v. t. To give life to. Trans. Pausanias. 

2. To furnish with the vital principle ; as, vitalized 
binod. Caldwell. 

Vi'TAL-IZ-ED, pp. or a. Supplied with the vital 
principle. 

Vi/TAL-IZ-ING, ppr. 
principle. 

VI/TAL-LY, adv. In such a manner as to give life. 

The organic structure of human bodies, by which they are fitted 
to live and move, and to be vita/ly informed by the soul, is 


the workimanship of a most wise and beneficent Maker, 
‘ Bentley. 


Furnishing with the vital 


2. Essentially ; as, vitally important. 

VITALS, n. pl. Parts of animal bodies essential to 
life, such as the viscera dependent upon the great 
sympathetic nerve, Prior. 

2. The part essential to life, or to a sound state. 
Corruption of manners preys upon the vitals of a 
state. 

VIT/EL-LA-RY, n. [L. vitellus, the yelk-of an egg.] 

The place where the yelk of an egg swims in the 
white. [Little used.] Brown, 

VI''TIATE, (vish/ate,) v. t. [L. vitio, See Vic and 
Victatx. 

1. To injure the substance or qualities of a thing, 
so as to impair or spoil its use and value. Thus we 
say, luxury vitiates the humors of the body ; evil ex- 
amples vitiate the morals of youth ; language is vi- 
tiated by foreign idioms, 

This undistinguishing complaisance will vitiate the taste Ses 

‘arth, 

2. To render defective ; to destroy ; as the validity 
or binding furce of an instrument or transaction. 
Any undue influence exerted on a jury vitiates their 
verdict. Fraud vitiates a contract, 


Pertaining to the power of seeing; formed in the | VI/'TIA-TED, (vish’a-ted,) pp. or a. Depraved ; ren- 


act of seeing. [Wot in use.] Brown. 
A 


dered impure ; rendered defective and void. 


VIT 


id eae a ppr. Depraving; rendering of no vas 

idity. 

VI''TLA!TION, (vish-e-a/shun,) 2 The act of ve 
tiating ; deprivation ; corruption ; as, the vitiation of 
the blood. Harvey. 

2. A rendering invalid ; a3, the vitiation of a con- 


tract. ‘ 

VIT-I-LIT'I-GATE, v.72. [1 v2tiosus and litigo.) 
; To contend in law liticiously or cavilously. [JVoa 
in use, 

Vit TLtT-LGa/TION, n. Cavilous litigation. [ot 
in ard Hudibras. 
VI" TI-OS'L-TY, (vish-e-os'c-te,) . A corrupted 

state ; depravation. ; 
Vi/'TIOUS, 
VI''TIOUS-LY, 
VI"'TIOUS-NESS, 
VIT’RE-O-E-LE€/TRIE€, a, Containing or exhibit 
ing positive electricity, or that which is excited by 
rubbing glass. Ure. 
VIT’RE-OUS, a. [L. vitreus, from vitrum, glass o# 
woad ; W. giydyr, glass, a greenish-biue color.) 

1. Pertaining to glass, 

2. Consisting of glass; as, a vitreous substance. 

3. Resembling glass ; as, the vitreous hunior of tha 
eyo. so called from its resembling melted glass. [Seo 
Humor. 

VIT’RE-OUS-NESS, n. The quality or state of being 
vitreous ; resemblance of glass, 
VI-TRES’/CENCE, n. [from L. vitrum, glass.] 

Glassiness, or the quality of being capable of con 
version into glass ; susceptibility of being formed 
into glass. Kirwan. 

VI-TRES/CENT, a. Capable of being formed inta 
glass ; tending to become glass, 

VI-TRES’CI-BLE, a. That can be vitrified. Encyce 

VIT-RI-FA€’/TION, 2. ee Vitsiry.] The act, 
process, or operation of converting into glass by 
heat ; as, the vitrifaction of sand, flint, and pebbles 
with alkaline salts, 

VIT’RI-FI-A-GLE, a. [from vitrify. 
being converted into glass by heat an 
and alkalies are vifrifiadle, 

Vi-TRIF/LE-A-BLE, fur Vitririanre. [Vot used.J 

VIT’RI-FI-CATE, for Vitarry. [Wot etc Bacon. 


seo Victovus and its derivatives, 


Capable of 
fusion. Flint 


VIT-RI-FI-CA'TION, for Vitriractioxn [See Vir- 
RIFACTION, which is generally used. 
VIT'RI-FI-ED, pp. or a. Converted into glass. 
VIT/RI-FORM, a. [J vitrum, glass, and form.] 
Having the furm or resemblance of glass. 
Fourcroy. 
VIT’RI-FY, v. t. [L. vitrum, glass, and facio, to 
make. ] 
To convert into glass by fusion or the action of 
heat ; as, to vitrify sand and alkaline salts, 
VIT’RL-FY, v. i, To become glass; to be converted 
into glass. 


Chemists make veasels of animal substances calcined, which will 
not vitri/y in the fire. Arbuthnot. 


VIT’RI-FY-ING, ppr. Converting into glass. 
VIT’/RLOL, n. [Fr. vitriol: It. vitriuolo; Sp. vitriolo s 
from L. vitrum, glass ; from their crystalline form or 
their translucency, or perhaps from their color.] 
A soluble sulphate of either of the metals. Cop 
peras or green sulphate of iron is called green vitriol ; 
a red sulphate of iron is red vitriol, or vitriol of Mars ;¢ 
sulphate of copper has a blue color, and is called 
blue vitriol; a white sulphate of zinc is called whit 
vitriol ; a sulphate of cobalt is cobalé vitriol. 
Oil of vitriol is sulphuric acid. Dana. 
VIT’RI-O-LATE, v. i. To convert into a vitriol; as 
iron pyrites by the absorption of oxygen, which re- 
duces the iron to an oxyd, and the sulphur to sul- 
phuric acid. Thus the sulphuret of iron, when witri 
olated, becomes sulphurate of iron or green vitriol. 
VIT’RI-O-LA-TED, pp. Converted into a sulphate or 
‘a vitriol. 
VIT’/RI-O-LA-TING, ppr. 
or 2 Vitriol. 
VIT-RI-O-LA/TION, x. The act or process of con 
verting into a sulphate ora vitol. x 
VIT-RI-OL'I€, a. Pertaining to vitriol; having the 
qualities of vitriol, or obtained from vitriol. _ 
Vitriolic acid, in modern chemistry, is denominated 
sulphuric acid, tho base of it being sulphur; one 
equivalent of sulphur combined with three equivan 
lents of oxygen. 
VIT’RI-OL-IZ-A-BLE, a Capable of being coms 
verted into a vitriol. 
VIT-RI-OL-I-ZA/TION. See Virrtonation. 
VIT’RI-OL-IZE. See Virriovate. 
ViT’RI-OL-IZ-ED. See VirrioLatep. 
VIT’RI-OL-IZ-ING. See VitrioLating, 
VIT’U-LINE, a. [L. vitulinus.] 
Belonging to a calf, or to veal. 
VI-TO'PER-A-BLE, a. [See Viturznatz.] Blame 
svorthy ; censurable, [Nut used.] 
VI-TO'PER-ATE, v. t. [L. vitupero.] 
To blame ; to censure, 
VI-TU-PER-A'/TION, n. [L. vituperatio.] 
Blame ; censure. 
VY-TO'/PER-A-TIVE, a, Uttering or writing censire; 
containing censure. Pope. 


Turning into a sulphate 
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VIV 


a 
VI-TO’PEB A-TIVE-LY, adv. With vituperation. 
VILVA‘CE, (ve-va'cha.) In music, brisk and lively. 
VI-VA'TIO'S, a. [L, vivaz, from vivo, to live.] 
1. Lively ; active ; sprightly in temper or conduct. 
Hell, 
“4 Long lived. [.Vot in use.] Bentley. 
%, Having vigorous powers of life; as, vivacious 
plants. ed. Repos. 


Vf£_-VA‘CIOUS-LY, adv. With vivacity, life, or spirit. \ 
VI-VA’/CIOUS-NESS, 2. peUray liveliness ; spright- ! 


liness of temper or behavior ; vivacity. Dryden. 


2. Power of living ; also, long life. [Mot in use.] 
Brown. Boyle. 
VI-VAC'LTY, x. [Fr. vivacité; I, vivacitas.] 
1. Liveliness ; sprightliness of temper or behavior ; 
as, a lady of great vivacity. 
2. Air of life and activity ; as, vivacity of counte- 
nance. 
3. Life ; animation; spirits; as, the vzvacity of a 
discourse- 
4. Power of living. [Not used.] 
5. Longevity. [JVot in use.] 
VIVA-RY, x. [L. vivarium, from vivo, to Byes) 

A warren; a place for keeping living animals, as a 
pond, a park, &c. Cowel. 
VI'VAT RES-PUB'LI-€A, [L.] Long live the re- 

ublic, 
VI'VAT aN at Long live the king. 
VI'VAT RE-GI'NA,[L.] Long live the queen. 
VI'VA VO'CE,[L.] By word of mouth ; as, to Vote 
viva voce. 
VIVE, a. [Fr. rif: L, vivus.] 
Lively ; forcible. [JVot in use.] Bacon. 
VIVE, (veev,) [Fr.] Long live ; success to; as, vive 
le rot, long live the king ; vive la bagatelle, success to 


trifles or sport, 
es used.] 


Boyle. 
Brown. 


VIVE’LY; adv. Ina lively manner. 
VI'VEN-CY, x. [L. vivens, from vivo. 
Manner of supporting life or vegetation. [Wot in 
use. | Brown. 
VIVES, n. A disease of brute animals, particularly 
of horses, seated in the glands under the ear, where 
a tumor is furmed which sometimes ends in suppu- 
ration. 
VIV'LAN-ITE, 2. 
shades of blue and green. 
V1V'ID, a. [L. vividus, from vivo, to live.] 
Bright ; strong; exhibiting the appearance of life 
or freshness ; as, the vivid colors of the rainbow ; the 
vivid green of flourishing vegetables. 
Arts which present, with all the vivid charms of paintiog, the 
human face and human form divine. Bp. Hobart. 
2. Lively ; sprightly ; forming brilliant images, or 
, painting in lively colors ; as, a vivid imagination. 
VIV/ID-LY, adv. With life; with strength. 
Bensitive objects affect a man much more vividly than those 
which aitect only his mind. South. 
9. With brightness ; in bright colors. : Boyle. 
3. In glowing colors; with animated exhibiticn to 
the mind. The orator vividly represented the mise- 
ries of his client, 
ID- - Aut 
vAVIDLTY. n. Life; strength; sprightliness 
2. Strength of coloring ; brightness. 
/ 
FEVIPICAL, | % [le vivifcus, See Viviry.] 
Giving life ; reviving ; enlivening. Bailey. 
VLVIF'I-CATE, v. t.- [L. vivifico; virus, alive, and 
facio, to nake. 
1. To give life to; toanimate, [See Vivirv.] 
More. 
2. In chemistry, to recover from such a change of 
form as seems to destroy the essential qualities ; or 
to give to natural bodies new luster, force, and vigor. 
[Rare.] [See Revive and Repuce, the terms now 


YC. 
A phosphate of iron, of various 
Phillips, 


mweds) Cyc. 
VIV-I-FI-CA'TION, x. The act of giving life ; revi- 
val. Bacon. 


2. Among chemists, the uct of giving new luster, 
force, and vigor ; as, the virijcation of mercury. [See 
Revivirication, which is more used.] Cye. 

VIV'I-FI-CA-TIVE, a. Able to animate or give life. 
More, 
VIV’I-FI-ED, pp. Revived ; endued with life. 
VIV'I-FY, v.t a vivifier ; L. vivifico ; vivus, alive, 
and facio, to make. 

To endue with 

living. 
Sitting on eggs doth vivify, not nourish, Bacon. 
VIV'I-FY-ING, ppr. Enduing with life; communi- 
cating life to, 
Sat Ma are a, [L. vivus, alive, and pario, to 
ear. 

1, Producing young in a Jiving state, as all mam- 
mifers, as distinguished from Ovrrarous, producin 
eggs, as fowls, If fowls were viviparous, it is dif- 
cult to see how the female would fly during preg- 
nancy. 

2 In botany, producing its offspring alive, either 
by bulbs instead of seeds, or by.the seeds themselves 
germinating on the plant, instead of falling, as they 
usually do; as, a vivzparous plant. Martyn. 

VIV-LSE€’/TION, n. [L. vivus and seco.] 


hte; to animate; to make to be 


voc 


vol 


The dissection of an animal while alive, for the | VO-CIF/ER-OUS-NESS, nx, Clamorousness. 


purpose of making some physiological discovery. 
VIX/EN, n. [Vixen is a she-fox, or a fox’s cub.] 
A froward, turbulent, quarrelsome woman. Shai. 
VIX'EN-LY, a. Having the qualities of a vixen. 
Barrow. 
VIZ., [a contraction of videlicet.] To wit; that is, 
namely. 
VIZ‘ARD. See Visor. pa 


VIZ'IER, (viz/yer,) n. [Ar., from 5 wazara, to! 


bear, to sustain, to administer. Sometimes spelt V1s- 
1zR or VIzER.] 
A councilor of state; the grand vizier is the chief 
minister of the Turkish empire. Brande, 
VIZ/IER-ATE, n. The office of vizier. 
VIZ-IE/RI-AL, a, Pertaining to or issued by the viz- 


ier. 
VO'CA-BLE, n [L. vocabulum; It. vocabolo, See 
Voice. ] 
A word; aterm; a namé. Asiat. Res. 
VO-€AB’/U-LA-RY, n. [Fr. vocabulaire, from L. vo- 
cabulum, a word. ] 

A list or collection of the words of a Janguage, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and explained ; a dic- 
tionary or lexicon. We often uso vocabulary in a 
sense somewhat different from that of dictionary, re- 
stricting the significatjon to the list of words; as 
when we say, the vocabulary of Johnson is more full 
or extensive than that of Entick. We rarely use the 
word as synonymous with dictionary; but in other 
countries the corresponding word is so used, and this 
may be so used in English. 

VO-€AB/U-LIST, n. The writer or former of a vo- 
cabulary ; a lexicographer or linguist. Gliddon. 
VO'EAL, a. [Fr., from L. voculis. See Vorcz.] 
1. Having a voice. 
To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song. Milton. 


2. Uttered or modulated by the voice; as, vocal 
melody ; vocal prayer; vocal praise. 
Vocal music ; music mado by the voice, in distinc- 
tion from instrumental music ; hence, music or tunes 
set to words, to be performed by the human voice. 
VO'EAL, n. Among the Roman Catholics, a man who 
has a right to vote in certain elections. Cyc. 
VO-€AL'IC, a. Consisting of the voice or vowel 
sounds, 

VO'EAL-IST, x A public singer distinguished for ex- 
cellence of voice. 

VO-€AL'I-TY, n. [L. vocalitas.] 

Quality of being utterable by the voice ; as, the 
vocality of the letters. Holder, 
VO’CAL-IZE, v. t, To form into voice; to make vo- 

cal. 


It is one thing to give impulse to breath alone, and pues to 


vocalize that breath. folder. 


VO'C€AL-IZ-ED, pp. Made vocal; formed into voice, 

V6'CAL-IZ-ING, ppr. Forming into voice or sound. 

VO'/EAL-LY, adv. With voice; with an audible 
sound. 

2. In words; as, to express desires vocally. Hale, 

VO-€A'TION, x. [Fr., from L. vocatio, from voco, to 
call. See Voice. 

1. Among divines, a calling by the will of God ; or 
the bestowment of God’s distinguishing grace upon 
@ person or nation, by which that person or netion is 
put in the way of salvation ; as, the vocation of the 
Jews under the old dispensation, and of the Gentiles 
under the gospel. 

2. Summons; call; inducement, 

What can be urged for them who, not having the vocation of 
poverty to scribble, out of mere wantonness make themselves 
ridiculous ! iden, 

3. Designation or destination to a particular state 
or profession, 

None {s to enter the ecclesiastic or monastic state, without a par 

ticular vocation.» Cyc. 

4, Employment; calling ; ‘occupation; trade; a 
word that includes professions as well as mechanical 
occupations. Let every divine, every physician, ev- 
ery lawyer, and every mechanic, be faithful and dili- 
gent in his vocation. 

VO€'A-TIVE, a. [Fr. vocatif: L. vocatinus. } 

_ Relatii.g to calling ; denoting that case of the noun 
in which a person is addressed ; as, the vocative case 
in grammar. 

VO€/A-TIVE, n. In grammar, the fifth case or state 
of nouns in the Latin language ; or the case, in any 
language, in which a word is placed when the per- 
son is addressed ; as, Domine, O Lord. 

VO-CIF’ER-ATE, v. 2. [L. vocifero; voz and fero.] 

To cry out with vehemenc# ; to exclaim. 

VO-CIF’/ER-ATE, v. t. To utter with a loud voice. 

VO-CIF’ER-A4-TING, ppr. Crying out with vehe- 

- mence ; uttering with a loud voice, 

VO-CIF-ER-A/TION, n. A violent outcry , vehement 
utterance of the voice. Arbuthnot, 

VO-CIF/ER-OUS, a. Making a Joud outcry ; clamor: 
ous ; noisy ; as, vociferous heralds, Chapman. 

VO-CIF’ER-OUS-LY, adv. With great noise in call- 
ing, shouting, &c, } : 


VOGUE, (vég,) n ([Fr. vogue, a rowing ; It. voga, 8 


rowing, mode, fashion ; vogare, to row ; Sp. vega; 
vogar, torow. This word belongs to the family of 
Bg, Wg. (See Wac and Way.) The sense of vogue 
is way, or the going of the world.]| 

The way or fashion of people at any particular 
time ; temporary mode, custom, or practice ; popular 
reception for the time. We say, a particular form of 
dress is now in vogue; an amusing writer is now in 
vogue; such opinions are now in vogue. The phrase, 
the vogue of the world, used by good writers formerly, 
is nearly or quite obsolete, 

Use may revive the obsoletest word, 

And banish those that now are most in vogue. Roscommon, 

VOICE, n. [Fr. voiz; L. vor; It, voce; Sp. vozz 
Gaelic, bagh, a word; baigham, to speak to; Ir. 
focal, a word; Sans. vach, to speak, L. voco. The 
sense of the verb is, to throw, to drive out sound ; 
and voice is that which is driven out. | 

1. Sound or audible noise uttered by the mouth, 
either of human beings or of other animals. We say, 
the voice of a man is loud or clear; the woice of a 
woman is soft or musical ; the voice of a dog is loud 
or harsh ; the voice of a bird is sweet or melodious. 
The voice of human beings is articulate; that of 
beasts, inarticulate. The voices of men are differ- 
ent, and, when uttered together, are often dissonant. 

2. Any sound made by the breath ; as, the trum- 
pet’s voice. 

3. A vote ; suffrage; opinion or choice expressed. 
Originally voice was the oral utterance of choice, but 
it now signifies any vote, however given. 

Some laws ordain, and some attend the choice 


OF holy senates, and elect by voice, Dryden. 
I have no words; 
My voice is in my sword. « Shak, 
4, Language ; words ; expression. 
Let us call on God inthe voice of his church. Fall, 


5. In Scripture, command ; precept. 
Ye would not be obedient to the voice of the Lord your God. — 
Deut. viii. ae 
6. Sound. 
After the fire, a still, small voice. — 1 Kings xix. 
Canst thou thunder with a voice like Him? — Job xl. 
The floods have lifted up their voice. — Ps. xciii. 
7. Language ; tone; mode of expression. 
I baie te be present with you now, and to change my voice. ~ 
wl. 1. 

8. In grammar, a particular mode of inflecting or 
conjugating verbs ; as, the active voice; the passiva 
voice. 

VOICE, v. t. To rumor; to report. 
It was voiced that the king purposed to put to death Flward 
Plantagenet. [Little pe . Sak, 

2. To fit for producing the proper sounds; to regu- 

late the tone of; as, to voice the pipes of an orga. 


Ge - 
3. To vote. : 
VOICE, z.%. Toclamor; to exclaim. [Obs.] Bacon. 
VOIC’ED, (voist,) pp. Fitted to produce the proper 
tones. 
2. a. Furnished with a voice. Denharr. 
VOICE’LESS, (vois‘less,) a. Having no voice or vote. 
Coke. 


VOIC'ING, ppr. Fitting the pipe of an organ for pro- 
ducing its proper quality of tone. 

VOIU'ING, n. The act of giving to an organ-pipe ite 
proper quality of tone. 
OID, a. [Fr. vuide; It. voto; L. viduus; Sw. 8de;z 

* G. and Dan. éde, waste, which seems to be the Eng, 
wide ; 80 waste and vast are from one root. It coin- 
cides with Gr. cdtos, and the root of L. divido, Ar. 


dy badda, to separate. Class Bd, No. 1. See alse 


No. 48.] 

1. Empty; vacant ; not occupied with any visible 
matter; as, a void space or place. 1 Kings xxii. 
as Empty; without inhabitants or furniture. 

len, i. 

3. Having no legal or binding force; null; not 
effectual to bind partie8, or to convey or support a 
right; not sufficient to produce its effect. Thus a 
deed not duly signed and sealed is void. A fraudu- 
lent contract is void, or may be rendered void, 

My wort shall not return to me soid, but it shall accomplish that 

which I please. — Is. lv. 
Twill es void the counsel of Judah and Jerusalenrin this place, 
— Jor. XLXx, 

4, Bree ; clear; as, a conscience void of offense. 
Acts xxiv. 

5. Destitute ; as, veid of learning; void of reason 
or common sense, 

He that is void of wiedom deapleeth his neighbor, — Prov. xi. 

6. Unsupplied; vacant; unoccupied; having na 
incumbent. 


Diverg offices that had been long void, Camden. 
7. Unsubstantial ; vain. : 
Lifeless idol, void and vain, Pope, 


Void space ; in physics, a vacuum, 
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To make void; to violate ; to transgress. 
They have made void hy law, — Ps, cxix. 
2. To render useless or of no effect. Rom. iv. 
VOID, n. An\empty space ; a vacuum. 
Pride, wh-re wit fails, steps in to our defense, 


And fills upall the mighty void of sense, Pope. 
Th’ illimitable void, amen 
VOID, v. t. To quit; to leave. 
Bid them come down, 
Gr void the ficld. Shak. 


2. To emit; to send out; to evacuate ; as, to void 
excrementitious matter ; to void worms. 

3. To ‘racate ; to annul; to nullify ; to render of 
mo rag or effect. 


It bad become a practice — to void the security ah for money 
borrowed. rendon. 


4. To make or leave vacant. 
VOID, v. i ‘To be emitted or evacuated. Wiseman. 
vob A- BLE, a. That may be annulled or made void, 
or that may be adjudged void, invalid, or of no force. 
Such administration is not void, but voidable by sentence. 
Ayliffe. 
2, That may be evacuated. 
VOID’ANCE, 2. The act of emptying. 
2, The act of ejecting from a benefice; ejection. 
3. Vacancy ; want of an incumbent, Cyc. 
4, Eee: subterfuge, Bacon. 
VOID’ED, Thrust out ; evacuated. 
2a In Piekiie. {an ordinary is sald to be voided, 
when the inner part is cut away, and only the out. 
side strips left. — E. H. Barker. 
VOID/ER, z. A basket in whic 
ried from the table. 
2. One who evacuates. 
3. One who nullifies. 
4, In heraldry, one of the ordinaries, whose figure 
is much like that of the flanch or flasque. 
This word is scarcely recognized in the nomen- 
clature of heraldry. —E. H. Barker.) 
5. In agriculture, a provincial name of a kind of 
shallow basket of open work. England, 
VOID/ING, ppr. Ejecting ; evacuating. 
2. Making or declaring void, or of no force, 
3. Quitting ; leaving. 
4. a, Receiving what es ejected; as, a voiding 
lobby. Shak, 
VOID'NESS, n, Emptiness; vacuity ; destitution. 
2. Nullity ; inefficacy ; went of binding force. 
3. Want of substantiality. Hakewill. 
VOIR DIRF', (vwor deer',) [Law L. verum dicere.] 
In Jaz, an oath administered to a person intended 
as a Witness, requiring him to make true answers 
to questions as to preliminary or collateral pvints, 
before he is allowed to testify as to the main point at 
issue. It is often administered to such as are sup- 
ed to be interested, or to have formed opinions to 
ias the mind. Bouvier. 
pilot Nein [Fr. id.; It. vettura, from L. vectus, 


Carriage. [Wot English. Arbuthnot, 
VO-LA'CIOUS, a. [L. volo. 
- Apt or fit to fly. 
VOL-AL'KA-LI, (-al/ka-II or -le,) n. Volatile alkali; 
by contraction. Kirwan, Geol. 
VO'LANT, a, [Fr., flying, from voler, L. volo, to 


fiy. 
7 Fiying ; passing through the air; as, volant au- 
tomata Wilkins. 
2. Nimble ; active ; as, volant touch. Milton. 
3. In heraldry, represented 4s flying or having the 


broken meat is car- 
Cleaveland. 


end. 
VOLATILES, @ [Fr., from L. volatilis, from volo, to 


ft Flying ; passing through the air on wings, or by 
the bnoyant "force of the atmosphere. 

2. Having the power to fly; as, birds are volatile 
animals. Ray. Bacon, 

3 Cnrpable of wasting away, or of easily passing into 
the aériform state. Thussubstances which affect the 
sme!) with pungent or fragrant odors, ay musk, harts- 
horn, and essential oils, are called volaiile substances, 
becatise they waste away on exposure to the atmas- 
ee Alcohol and ether are called volatile liquids 

for & similar reason, and because they easily pass into 
the state of vapor on the application of heat, On the 
contrary, gold is a fized substance, becauso it does not 
suffer waste,even when exposed to tho heat of a 
furnace ; and oils are called Jized when they do not 
evaporato on simple exposure to the atmosphere. 

4, Lively ; gay; full of spirit ; airy ; hence, fickle ; 
apt to change ; as, a volatile temper. Watts. 

You are as giddy and volatile as ever. 


Swift. 
Volatile alkali: an old name of ammonia. 
VOL'A-TILE, x. A winged animal. [Little used.] 


: NESS Brown. 
VOLATILLTY, ° 4% [Ft volatilivé. 

i. Disposition to exhale or evaporate; the guelky 
of being capable of evaporation ; that papery ot 
substance which disposes it to tiso and float in the 
ait, an? thue & adil ewptil od the Cnty A 

volatility. 


uuids. Ether is remarkable for ite ny 


* 
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or most solid bodies are susceptible of volatility by 
the action of intense heat. 

B® the spirit of a plant, we understand that pure, elaborated oil, 
which, by reason of its extreme volatility, exhales spontane- 
ousiy, and in \vhich the odor or sniell cousists, Arbuthnot. 

2. Great sprigittliness ; levity ; liveliness ; whence, 

sper ast of mind ; fickleness ; 3 as, the volatility of 
outh. 
vor! A-TIL-IZ-A-BLE, @ That may be volatilized. 
VOL-A-TIL-I- -ZA/TION, nm. [from volatilize.] The 
act or process of rendering volatile, or rather of caus- 
ing to rise and float in the air. Boyle. 
VOL'A-TIL-IZE, v. t. [Fr. volatiliser.] 
‘Lo rendet volatile ; to cause to exhale or evapor- 
ate ; to cause to pass off in vapor or invisible efilu- 
via, and to rise and float in the air. 


The water — dissolving the oil, and volatilizing it by the * 
New 


VOL'A-TIL-IZ-ED, pp. 
to rise and float in air. 
VOL'A-TIL-IZ-ING, ppr. 

ing to rise and float in air. 

VOL-€AN'IC, a. [from volcana.] Pertaining to vol- 
canoes ; as, volcanic heat. 

2, Produced by a volcano; as, volcanic tufa. 

3. Changed or affected by "the heat of a volcano, 
VOL-€AN-IO/S-TY, (-is’e-te,) n. State of bein gvol- 
eanic ; volcanic power. Humboldt, 
VOL'CAN-IST, n. [from volcano.] One versed in 

the history and phenomena of volcanoes, 
2. One who believes in the effects of eruptions of 
fire in the formation of mountains. 

VOL-CAN'LTY, x. The state of being volcanic, or of 
volcanic origin. 

VOL-CAN-I-ZA'TION, ». [from volcanize.] The 
process of undergoing volcanic heat, and being af- 
fected by it. 

VOL/€AN-IZE, v. t. To subject to or cause to under- 
go voicanic heat, and to be affected by its action. 

Spallanzani, 

VOL/€AN-IZ-ED, pp. Affected by volcanic heat. 

VOL-€A'NO, m [It., from rao) 3 

1, In geology, an opening in the surface of the 
earth, or in a mountain, from which smoke, flames, 
stones, Java, or other substances, are ejected. Such 
are seen in Etna and Vesuvius, in Sicily and Italy, 
and Hecla, in Iceland. It is vulgarly called a burn- 
ing mountain. 

‘2. The mountain that ejects fire, smoke, &c. 

VOLE, zn. [Fr., from veler, to fly.] 

A deal at cards that draws all the tricks. Swift. 


Rendered volatile ; cane 


Rendering volatile; caus- 


-VO-LEL’, (vo-la’,)n. [Fr., a flying.] <A rapid flight 


of notes in music. 
VO'/LER-Y, x. [Fr. volerie, from voler, to fly. 
lA flicht of birds. 
2A large bird-cage in which the birds baven room 


‘0 fly. Cyc. 
VOLLTx/TION, n. [L. volito, dim. of volo, to fly. J 
The act of flying 3 flight. Brown. 


VO-LI''TION, Cian le 
will. See Wit. 

1, The act of willing ; the act of determining choice, 
or forming a purpose. There is a great difference 
between actual volition and the approbation of judg- 
ment. South. 


Volition Is the actual exercise of the power which the mind has 
of consideriug or forbe.ring to consider an Idea, Locke. 


2. The power of willing or determining, 
VOL‘I-TIVE, c. Having the power to will. 


They not only perfect the intellectual fuculty, but the bag =! 
le, 


[Fr. volée, a flight, from 


[L. volitio, from volo, to 


VOL/LEY, nz. ¢ pl. Youenys 
voler, to fly, L. volo. 
1. A flight of shot; the discharge of many small 
arms at once, Waller. 
2. A burst or emission of many things at once ; as, 
a volley of words, Shak, 


But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 


VOL/LEY, v. t, To discharge with a volley. 

VOL'LEY, v. i To throw out or discharge at eure: 

VOL/LEY-ED, (vol'lid,) ¢. [from valley.] Displod- 
eds discharged with a sudden burst; as, volleyed 
thunder, Milton, Philips. 

VOLT, 2. [Fr. volte, 8 ring 3 It. volta, a turn ; from L, 
volutus, volvo.] 

1, A round or circular tread ; 2 gait of two treads 
made by a horse going sideways round a center. 

Far. Dict.’ 

2. In fencing, a sudden movement or leap to avoid 
@ thrust. 

VOL' TA, in Italian music, signifies that the part is to 
be repeated one, twa, or more times. 

VOL-TA‘I€, a, Pertaining to Volta, the discoverer of 
voltaism ; as, the voltaic pile. 

Voltaic apparatus; the apparatus used for accamu- 
lating qalvan electricity. The agent itself is de- 
nominated galvanism, after its discoverer, Galvani, 
while tho instruments used for exciting and accumu- 
lating it are called voltaic, in honor of Volta, who first 
contrived this kind of apparatus, 

Voltaic pile; a column formed by successive pairs 


Pope. 


VOL 


of metallic disks, as silver and zinc, with moistened 
cloth between every two contiguous pairs, 

Voltaic electricity ; the kind of electricity which is 
evolved by voltaic apparatus. 

Voltaic battery ; the larger forms of voltaic appara. 
tus, used for accumulating galvanic electricity. 

VOL’TA-ISM, nz. [fe om Volia, an Italian.) 

That branch of electrical scionce which has its 
source in the chemical-action between metals and 
different liquids. It is more properly called Gatvane 
13M, from Galvani, who first proved or brought into 
notice its remarkable influenco ca animals. 

VOL-TAM’E-TER, 2. [Volta and perpov.] 

An instrument fur measuring the voltaic electzicity 
ene fey it. 

VOL! Th. fit) In music, turn over. 

VOL'/TL-GE R, (-zbur,) n. A light-horseman or dra 
goon. In the army of the United States, each dra 
goon or horseinan has a foot-soldier attached to him, 
who, in case of necessity, mounts behind on the 
same horse; thus presenting, whenever they meet 
the enemy, a line of infantry and of dragoons in the 
Same regiment. Crittenden. 

VOL'T?Y SU’BL-TO, [It.] Turn over quickly. 

VO-LU’BIL-ATE, ) a. In gardening, a voiuuilate stem 

VOL/U-BILE, is cne that climbs by winding ox 
twining round another body. Cyc. 

VOL-U-BIL/LTY, x. [Fr. volubilité; L. volubilitas, 
from volvo, to roll, ] 

1. The capacity of being rclled; aptness to rol; 


as, the volubility of a bowl. Watts. 
2. The act of rolling. 
By irregular volubility, Hooker. 


3. Ready motion of the tongue in speaking; flu 
ency of spcech. 


She ran over the catalogue of diversions with such a vol 
of \ovgue, ca drew a gentle reprimand from her iene 


Female Quizote. 
4, Mutability ; liableness to revolution; as, the 
volubility of human affairs. Le vetabdis L’Estrange. 
VOL’U-BLE, (vol’yu-bl,) a. i volubdis.] 

1, Formed so as to roll with eae, or to be easily 
set in motion; apt to roli;, as, voluble particles of 
matter. Boyle. 

2. Rolling ; having quick motion. 

This less voluble earth. Milton, 


3. Nimble; active ; moving with ease and smooth 
Bess in uttering words ; 5 fluent ; 3 8S, a flippant, volu 
ble tongue. 

4, Fluent ; flowing with ease and mee sms! men 
a voluble speech. 

5. Having fluency of speech. 


Cassio, a knave very volulle, Shak, 


VOL’U-BLY, adv. In a rolling or fluent manner, 
Fiudibrae. 
VOL/UME, (vol/yum,) » [Fr., from L. volumen, a 
roll; volvo, toroll, Lo make u long, in this word, is 
palpably wrong. ] 


1. Primarily, a roil, as the ancients wrote on long 
strips of bark, parchment, cr other material, which 
they formed ‘into rolls or folds, Of such volumes, 
Ptolemy’s library in Alexandria contained three o1 
seven hundred thousand. 

2, A roll or turn; as much as fs included in a roll 
or coil ; as, the volume of a serpent. rydcn, 

3. Dimensions ; compass ; space occupied ; as, the 
volume of an elephant’s Lody ; a volume of gas, 

Darwin, Parke. 

4, A swelling or spherical body 

The ondulating billows rolling their silver volumes, Irving. 


5. A book ; a collection of sheets of paper, usually 
printed or written paper, folded and bound, or cov: 
ered. A book consisting of shects once folded is 
called a folio, or a fulio volume: of sheets twice fold- 
ed, a quarto: and thus, according to the number of 
leaves in a sheet, it is called an octavo or a ducdecima 
The Scriptures, or sacred w ritings, bound in a single 
volume, are called the B:ble. The number of volumes 
in the Royal Library, in Rue de Richelieu, at Paris, ir 
variously estimated. According to the returns in 
1836, there were more than 700,000 volumes. 

Ax odd volume of a set of books bears not ihe value ot its pro 

portion to the set, Franklin. 

6. In music, the compass of a voice from grave ta 
acute ; the tone or power of voice. Busby, 

VOL/UM-ED, Aa umd,) a. Having the form of a 
volume or roll ; as, volumed mist. Percy?s Jdasque. 
VO-LO’/MIN-OUS, a. Consisting of many colis ot 

complications, 
The serpent rolled voluminous and yast. Téilion, 


®, Consisting of many volumes or books. The 
collections of Muratori and of the Byzantine history 
are very voluminous. 

3. Having written much, or made many volumes; 
as, a voluminous writer. 

4, Copious ; diffusive. He was too voluminous in 


discourse, Not in use, 
VO-LO' MIN-OUS-LY, adv. In many volumes; very 
copiously, Granville. 


vo- ‘O/MIN-OUS- NESS, x. State of being bulky or 
in many volumes. 
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VOL'U-MIST, x. One who writes a volume; an au- 


thor, [Wot in ee Milton. 
VOL'UN-TA-RLLY, ado. ions voluntary.| Spon- 
taneously ; of one’s own will; without being moved, 


influenced, or impelled, by others. 
To be agents voluntarily in our own destruction, fs agninst 
vant Batata) ‘ 4 Hooke 
VOL/UN-TA-RI-NESS, zn. 
tary or optional, ; é 
VOL'UN-TA-RY, a. [Fr. volontaire: L. voluntarius, 
from voluntas, will, froin volo. Voluntary is applica 
ble only to beings that have will; spontaneous is ap- 
plicable to physical cuuses, a3 well as to the will of an 
agent. ] . 
} - Acting by choice or spontaneously ; acting with- 
out being influenced or impelled by another. 
'.9, Free, or having power to act by choice ; not be- 
ing under restraint; as, man is a voluntary agent. 
Hooker. 


God 
Ts 


The state of being volun- 


3. Proceeding from choice or free will. 
sin or guilt pertains exclusively to voluntary action, {s the 
ee Srncigie of orthodoxy. f N W. Taylor. 

4, Willing ; acting with willingness. 

: She fei! to just a voluntary prey. Pope. 
“5. Done by design; purposed ; intended. If a man 
kills another by lopping a tree, here is no voluntary 
murder. 

6. Done freely, or of choice ; proceeding from free 
will, He went into voluntary exile; he made a vol- 
untery surrender. 

7. Acting of his own accord; spontaneous; as, 
the voluntary dictates of knowledge. 

8. Subject to the will; as, the voluntary motions 
of ananimil. ‘Thus the motion of a Jeg oran arm 
is voluntary, but the motion of the heart is involur- 


tary. 
i fe voluntary escape, in law, is the escape of a pris- 
oner.by the express consent of the sheriff, d 

Voluntary jurisdiction, is that which is exercised 
fn doing that which no one opposes; as in granting 
dispensations, &c. . 

Voluntary affidavit or oath, is one made in an extra- 

». Judicial matter. 4 i 

Voluntary waste, is that which is committed by 
ositive acts, 

VOL'UN-TA-RY, x. One who engages in any affnir 
of his own free will; a volunteer. [In this sense, 
Vouunteer is now generally used.] 

2. In music, a piece played by a musician, often 
extemporarily, according tg his fancy. In the 
Philosophical Transactions, we have a method of 
writing voluntaries as fast as the musician plays the 
notes, This is by-a cylinder turning under the keys 
of the organ. Cyc. 

3. A composition for the organ, 

VOL-UN-TEER’, n, [Fr. volontaire.] 

A person who enters into military or other service 
.of his own free will. In military affairs, volunteers 
enter into service voluntarily, but when in service, 
they are subject to discipline and regulations like 
other soldiers. They sometimes serve gratuitously, 
but often receive a compensation. 

VOL-UN-TEER’, a. Entering into service of free 
will; as, volunteer companies, 

VOL-UN-TEER’, v. t. ‘l’o offer or bestow voluntarily, 
or without solicitation or compulsion ; as, to, volun- 
teer one’s services, 

VOL-UN-TEER’, v. i. To enter into any service of 
one’s free will, without solicitation or compulsion. 
He volunteered in that undertaking, 

These verbs aré in respectuble use, 

VO-LUP"s'U-A-RY, Rte n. [L. voluptu- 
arius, from voluptas, pleasure.) 

Aman addicted to luxury or the gratification of 
the appetite, and to other sensual pleasures, 

Atterbury. 

VO-LUP/TU-OUS, (vo-lupt/yu-us,) a [Fr. volup- 
tueux ; Vs. voluptuosus.} 

‘Given to the enjoyments of Juxury and pleasure ; 
indulging to excess in sensual gratifications, 

Soltened with pleasure and voluptuous life. D&lion. 


YO-LUP/TU-OUS-LY, adv. Luxuriously; with free 
andulgence of sensual pleasures ; as, to live voluptu- 


rey j 
YO-LUP’/TU-OUS-NESS, n, Luxuriousness; addict- 
edness to pleasure or sensual gratification, 
‘Where no volupiuousness, yet all delight. Donne, 
VOL-U-TA’/TION, n. [L. volutatio, from voluto, from 
volvo, Eng; to are 
A wallowing ; a rolling of the kody an the earth. 
See WaLtow : 
VO-LUTE’, n. 
tus, volvo.} 
1. In architecture, a kind of spiral scroll, used in 
the Ionic and Composite capitals, of which it is a 
| Bag ay ornament. Tho number of volutes in the 
onic order is four; in the Composite, eight. There 
are also eight angular volutes in the Corinthian cap- 


ital, accompanied with eight smaller ones, called 
Betices. 3 


2. In natural history 
of the genus Voluta, : 


lee. volute; It. voluta; from L. volu, 


Cyc, 
a name given to the mollusks 
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Voluta. 


VOM/I€-NUT, 2. [L. vomica, emetic, aud nuz, a 
but. 

The seed of the Strychnos nux vomica, a medium- 
sized tree growing in various parts of India; com- 
monly called Nux Vomica. The fruit is of the size 
of a small orange, and of the same color, covered 
with a tough rind, and filled with a pulp, in which 
the seeds are imbedded. Almost all parts of this 
tree are medicinal, but more especially the seeds. 
They are pot emetic, however, as their name im- 
plies. The snake-wood does not belong to this tree, 
as some have asserted, but to Strychnos colubrina, 
another species of the same genus. 

VOMIT, v. i =[L. vomo; Fr. vomir; It. vomire ; Sans, 
vamathu. Prohably the Gr. evew is the same word, 
with the loss of its first letter. ] 

To eject the conten‘s of the stomach by the mouth, 
Some animals vemit with ease, as cats and dogs ; but 
horses do not vomit. Cyc. 

VOMIT, v.t. To throw up or eject from the stomach ; 
to discharge from the stomach through the mouth. 
It is followed often by up or out, but without neces- 
sity, and to the injury of the Janguage, In the yel- 
low fever, the patients often vomit dark-colored mat- 
ter, Ifke coffee grgunds. 

The fish vomited ont Jonah upon the dry land, — Jonah ii, 


2, To eject with violence from any hollow place. 
Volcanoes vomit flames, ashes, stones, and liquid 
lava. 

VOM'IT, x. The matter ejected from the stomach. 
: Sandys. 

2, That which excites the stomach to discharge its 
contents; an emetic. 

Black vomit; a copious vomiting of dark-colored 
matter, resembling coffee grounds ; one of the most 
fatal attendants of the yellow fever. 

VOM'IT-ED, pp. Ejected frum the stomach through 
the mouth, or froin any deep place through an open- 


ing. 

VOM'IT-ING, ppr. Discharging from the stomach 
through the mouth, or ejecting from any deep place. 
VOM/‘IT-ING, xn. The act of ejecting the contents of 

the stomach through the mouth. Vomiting is essen- 

tially an inverted action of the stomach and esoph- 

agus. Cyc. 

2. The act of throwing out substances with vio- 

lence from a deep hollow, as a volcano, &c. 
VO-MI”’ TION, (vo-mish/un,) x. The act or power of 

vomiting. Grew, 
VOM'I-TIVE, a. [Fr. vomitif.] 

Causing the ejection of matter from the stomach ; 
emetic. Brown. 
VO-MI' TO, (vo-mé'to,) x. [Sp.} The yellow fever 

in its worst form, when it is usually attended with 
the black vomit, 
VOM'I-TO-RY, a. [L, vomil’_» Procuring vom- 
iting ; causing to eject from thé ssomach ; emetic. 
Brown, 
VOM'I-TO-RY, x. An emetic. Harvey. 
2. A principal door or entrance of a large building, 
as of an amphitheater, Gibbon. 
VO-RA/CIOUS, (-shus,) a, [Fr. and It. vorace; L. 
voraz, from voro, to devour; Heb, and Ch. 1a, to 
ee away, to consume; Gr. Sopa, food. Class Br, 
0. 
1. Greedy for eating; ravenous; very hungry ; as, 
a voracious man or appetite. 
an Rapacidus ; eager to devour; as, voracious ani- 
mals. 
3. Ready to swallow up; as, a voracious gulf or 
whirlpool. 
ibeaee ele Ess adv. With greedy appetite; rav- 
noasly. 

VO-RA'CIOUS-NESS, n. Greediness of appetite ; 
ravenousness ; eagerness to devour; rapaciousness. 
VO-RACH-TY, (-ras/e-te,) x, Greediness of appetite ; 

voraciousness, . 
Creatures, by their voracity pernicious, have commonly fewer 
young, Derham, 
VO-RAG/IN-OUS, a. [L. voraginosus, vorago. 
Full of gulfs, ft a, 
VOR'TEX, n.; pl. Vortices or Vortrxes [L., from 
verto, ant. vorto, to turn,] 
. 1. A whirlpool ; a whirling or circular motion of 
water, forming a kind of cavity in the center of the 
circle, and in some instances drawing in water of 
absorbing other things. 
2. A whirling of the air; a whirlwind. Cue. 
3. In the Cartesian system, a collection of particles 
of matter, forming an ether or fluid endowed with a 
rapid rotary motion around an axis. By means of 
these vortices, Descartes attempted to account for the 
formation of the universe. Brande. 
VOR/TI-€AL, a. Whirling ; turning ; as, a vortical 
Newton. Bentley. 


Th i i motion. 
‘They have spiral, unilocular | YOR/TI-CEL, x. The name of certain wheel-animal- VOUCH, v. 
*FITE, FAR, FALL, WHAT-—.METE, PREY. — PINE, MARINE,, BIRD. — NOTE. 


vou : 

which, by the rapid rotary motion of the orgame 

round the mouth, create a vortex in the water, an@ 
obtain their food. 4 
VO'TA-RESS, n. A female devoted to any service, 


worship, or state of life. : 
*No rosary this volaresa needs, Cleaveland, 


VO'TA-RIST, rn, [See Vorary.] One devoted or 
given up to any person or thing, to any service, wor 
ship, or pursuit, . 

Tam no Idle votarist, 
[Vorary is now used.} 

VO'TA-RY, a. [from L. wotus, from voveo. t See 
Vow.] 

Devoted; promised ; consecrated by a vow oF 
promise ; consequent on a vow. ° 
Votary reaclution js made equipollent to custom, Bacon. 


VO/TA-RY,n. One devoted, consecrated, or engaged 
by a vow or promise ; hence, more generally, one de- 
voted, given, or addicted to some particular service. 
worship, study, or state of life. Every goddess o 
antiquity had her votaries. Every pursuit or study 
has now its votaries. One is a votary to mathemat- 
ics, another is a votary to music, and alas! a great 
portion Of the world are votaries of sensual pleas- 
ures, ‘ 

It was the coldness of the votary, not the prayer, which pt in 


fauit. 


cules, 


Shak, 


VOTE, n. [It. and Sp. roto; L. votum, from voveo, to 
vow. Votum is properly wish or will.] 

1. Suffrage ; the expression of a wish, desife, 
will, preference, or choice, in regard to any measure 
proposed, in which the person voting has an interest 
in conimon with others, either in electing a man to 
office, or in passing laws, rules, regulations, and the 
like. ‘This vote or expression of will may be given 
by holding up the hand, by rising and standing up, 
by the voice, (viva voce,) by ballot, by a ticket, ox 
otherwise. All these modes and others are used. 
Hence, y 3 

2. That by which will or preferenee is expressed 
in elections, or in deciding propositions ; a ballot; a 
ticket, &c.; as, a written vote. : 

3. Expression of will by a majority ; legal decis- 
jon by some expression of the minds of a number ; 
as, the vote was unanimous. 

4. United voice in public prayer. 

VOTE, v. i. To express or signify the mind, will, o1 
preference, either viva voce, or by ballot, &c., in 
electing men to office, or in passing laws, regula« 
tiens, and the like, or in deciding om any proposition 
in which one has an interest with others. In elec« 
tions, men are bound to vote for the best men to fill 
offices, according to their best knowledge and be- 
lief. ‘ 

To vote for » duelist, is to assist in the prostration of justice, and 

indirectly to encourage the crime. . Beecher. 


VOTE, v. t. To choose by suffrage; to elect by some 
expression of will; as, the citizens voted their candi- 
date into office with little opposition. 

2. To enact or establish by vote or some expres- 
sion of will. The legislature voted the resdlution 
unanimously. 

3. To grant by Vote or expression of will. 


Parliament voted them a hundred thousand pounds. 


Swift 

VOT’ED, pp. Expressed by vote or suffrage; deter- 
mined, : 

VOTER, n. One who has a legat right to vote or 
give his suffrage. 

VOT'ING, ppr. Expressing the mind, will, or prefer. 
ence in election, or in determining questions pro- 
posed ; ‘giving a vote or suffrage ; electing, deciding, 
givin,’, or enacting by vote, 

VOT'ING, xr. The act of expressing the mind, will, 
or preference by vote or suffrage. 

VOTIVE, «a. [Fr. votyfs L. votivus, from. votus, 
vowed. ] 

Given by vow; devoted; as, votive offerings. A 
votive medal is one struck in grateful commemoration 
of some auspicious event; a votive offering is a tab- 
let, picture, é&c., dedicated in consequence of the 
vow of a wershiper. 


Venus, take my votive gines. 
VO'TIVE-LY, adv. By vow. 
VOUCH, v. t. [Norm. voucher; L, voco, See Vorcm,} 

1. To call to witness; to obtest, 

And vouch the silent stars and consclous moon. Dryden. 

2. To declare ; to affirm ; to attest ; to warrant; to 
maintain by affirmations. 


They made him ashamed to vouch the truth of the relation, and 
afterward to credit it, Atterbury. 


3. To warrant ; to confirm ; to establish proof, 
The consietency of the discourse — vouches it to be worthy of the 
great apostle, ocke, 
4, In law, to call into court te warrant and defen 
or to make good a warranty of title. : 


He vouches the tenant in tail, who vouchee over the common 
vouchee. Blackstone. 


Prior. 


i. To bear witness ; to give testimony of 


DOVE, MOVE.. WQLF, BQQK. 


« 


W 
\full attestation. I can not vouch for the truth of the 
‘report. 


He declares he will not believe her, till the elector of Hanover 
, shall vouch for the truth of what she has so solemnly af- 
ys Swrt. 
YOUCH, n. Warrant; attestation. Shake 
VOUCH’ED, peach) pp. Called to witness; af- 
firmed or fully ‘attested ; called into court to make 
good a warranty. ; 
VOUCH-EB’, n. In law, the person who is vouched 
or called into court to support or make good his 
warranty of title in the process of common recovery. 
Blackstone. 
VOUCH’ER, n. One who gives witness or full attes- 
tation to any thing. 


The great writers of that age stand up together as 


each other’s reputation. Spectator. 


2, In law, the act of calling in a person to make 
good his warranty of title. . 

3. A book, paper, or document which serves to 
vouch the truth of acevunts, or to confirm and estab- 
lish facts of any kind. The merchant’s books are his 
vouchers for the correctness of his accounts. Notes, 
bonds, receipts, and other writings, are used as 
vouchers in proving facts. 

VOUCHER, ) n. In law, the tenant in a writ of right ; 
VOUCH’OR, one who calls in another to estnblish 
his warranty of title. In common recoveries, there 
may be a single voucher, or double vouchers. 
Blackstone. 
VOUCHI'ING, ppr. Calling to witness; attesting by 
affirmation ; calling in to, maintain warranty of 
title, 
VOUCH-SAFE’, ». ¢. 
| answer for aa 

i. To permit to he done without danger. 

2. To condescend to grant. 

Shall 1 vouchsafe your worship a word or two? 


ae, 
Te is not said by the apostle that God voucheafed to the heathen 
the means of salvation, ‘outh. 


[vouch and safe; to vouch or 


VOUCH-SAFE’, v. i. 
yield. 


Vouchsafe, Wuetrious Ormond, to behold 
‘Whut power the charms of beauty had of old. 


To condescend ; to deign ; to 


Dryden, 


VOUCH-SAF’ED, (-saft’,) yp. Granted in condescen- | VOX,”. [L.] A voice. 


sion. 
VOUCH-SAFE/MENT, 2. Grant in condescension ; 
as, God’s greatest communicated vouchsafements. 
Boyle. 
VOUCH-SAF’ING, ppr. Condescending to grant ; 
deigning. 
¥ OUS'SOIR', (voos’wor’,) n. [Fr.] A wedge-like 
stone forming part of an arch, Guilt. 
VOW, x. [Fr. vou; It. voto; L. votum, from voveo, to 
vow ; probably a contracted word.] : 

1. A solemn promise made to God, or by a pagan 
to his deity. The Roman generals, when they went 
to war, sometimes made a vovw that they would build 
a temple to some favorite deity, if he would give 
them victory. A vvw is a promise of something to 
be given or done hereafter. 

A person is constituted a religions by taking three 
vows, of chastity, of poverty, and of obedience. 
Among the Israelites, the vows of children were not 
binding, uniess ratified by the express or tacit con- 
sent of their father, Mum. xxx. 

2. A solemn promise , as, the vows of unchangea- 
ble love and fidelity. Ina moral and religious sense, 
vows are promises to Gud, as they appeal to God to 
witness their sincerity, and the viviation of them is 
a most heinous offense, 

VOW, v.é. [Fr. vouer: L. roveo.] 

1, To give, consecrate, or dedicate to God by a soi- 

ema promise. When Jacob went to biesoputamia, 


7 


W 18 the twenty-third letter of the English alphe- 
bet. It takes its written form and iis name from 
the union of two V3, this being the form of the Ro- 
man capital letter which we call VU. The name, 
double u, being given to it from its form or conipo- 
sition, and not from its sound, ought not to be re- 
tained. Every letter should be named from its sound, 
especially the vowels. W is properly a vowel, asim- 
ple sound, formed by opening the mouth with a close, 
circular configuration of the lips. It is precisely the 
ou of the French, and the u of the Spaniards, Ital- 
jans, and Germans. With the other vowels it forms 
diphthongs, which are of easy pronunciation ; as in 
well, want, will, dwell; pronounced ooel, eoant, ooill, 
dovell. In English, it is always followed by another 
vowei, except when followed by & or r, as in when, 
wreck; but this case is an exception only in writing, 


Ww 


he vowed to God a tenth of his substance, and his 
own future devotion to his service. Gen. xxviii. 
When thou vowest a vow, defer not to pay it, — Eccles. v. 
2. To devote, ‘ Spenser. 
VOW, v. % To make vows or solemn promises. He 
that vows, must be careful to perform. 
VOW’'ED, pp. Solemnly promised to God; given or 
consecrated by solemn promise. 
VOW'EL, 2. [L. vocalis, from voco; Fr. voyelle; It. 
vocale. | YY 
1. In grammar, a simple sound; a sound uttered 
ye simply opening the mouth or organs; as the sound 
of a, e, 0 
2. The letter or character which represents a sim- 
ple sound. 


pouchere for | WOW’/EL, a. Pertaining to a vowel ; vocal. 


VOW’'EL-ED, a. Furnished with vowels, 

VOW’'ER, n. One who nakes a vow. 

VOW!'-FEL-LOW, n. [vow and fellow.] One bound 
by the same vow. [ Little used.] 

VOW'ING, ppr. Making a vow. 

VOY'AGE, xn, [Fr., from vore, or the enme root, Eng. 
way, Sax. weg, weg. See Wac and Way.] 

1. A passing by sea or water from one place, port, 
or country to another, especially a passing or jour- 
ney by water to a distant place or country. Captain 
L. made more than a hundred voyages to the West 
Indies. A voyage over Lake Suporior is like a voy- 
age to Bermuda. 

2. The practice of traveling. [Not in i} 

acon. 


VOY/AGE, v. i. To sail or pass by water. Pope. 
VOY'AGE, 2. t. To travel; to pass over. 
T with pain 
Voyaged th’ unreal, vast, unbounded deep, Milton. 


VOY'A-GER, zn. 

water. 
A private voyzger I pass the main, Pope. 

VOY'A-GEUR',vwa'ya-zhur',)n. [Fr.] Literally, a 
traveler ; the Canadian name of a class of men em- 
ployed by the fur companies, &c., in transporting 
goods by the rivers and across the Jand, to and from 
the remote stations at the north-west. 

VOY'OL, rn. Among seamen, a large rope, sometimes 
used in weighing the anchor; also written Viot. 

[ Totten, 


One who sails or passes. by sea or 


Vox popult; the voice of the people. 
Vor Dei; the voice of God. 

VUL/EAN, n. [L. vulcanus.] In mythology, the god 
who presided over the working of metals. The hus- 

’ band of Venus. 

VUL-€A'NI-AN, a. Pertaining to Vulcan, or to works 
in iron, &c. Smart. 

As an epithet, in geology, the same as Puuronian, 
which see. Smart. 

VUL/€AN-IST. Seo Vorcanist. 

VUL-€A'NO. See Vorcano. 

VUL/GAR, a. [Fr. vulgaire ; It. vulgare; L. vulgaris, 
from vulzus, the common peopie, that is, the crowd, 
Eng. folk.] 

1. Pertaining to the common, unlettered people ; 
as, vulgar life. 

2. Used or practiced by common people ; as, vulgar 

3. Vernacular; national, [sports. 

It might be moro useful to the English reader to write in our 

vulgar language. Feil, 

4, Common ; used by all classes of people ; as, the 
sulgar version of the Scriptures. 

5. Public ; as, vulgar report. 

6. Mean; rustic ; rude; low; unrefined ; as, vul- 
gar ininds ; vulgar manners. 

7. Consisting of common persons. 

In reading an account of ¢ battle, we follow the hero with our 


whole attention, but eeldom reficct on the wulgar heaps of 
slaughter. Rambler. 


, ' e 
and not in pronunciation, for k precedes w in ufter- 
ance ; wher being pronounced hooen. In Welsh, 2, 
which is sounded as in English, is used without an- 
other vowel, as in fol, a fo 1; dwn, dun; dob, mor- 
tar; gwn, a gun and a gown. 
It is not improbable that the Romans pronounced 
o as we do w, for their volvo is our wallow ; and volo, 
velle, is the English will, G. wollen. But this is un- 
certain. The German v has the sound of the Eng- 
lish f, and w that of the English v. 
W, at the end of words, is often silent after a and 
0, a8 in law, saw, low, sow. In many words of this 
kind, w represents the Saxon g; in other cases, it 


helps to form a diphthong, as in now, vow, new, strew. 
As an abbreviation, W. stands for west; Ww. N. 


W. for west-north-west; W. 8. W. for west-south- | WACK'E, 


west, &c. 


WAC 


Vulgar fractions ; in arithmetic, fractions expressed? 
by a numerator and denominator; thus, 2. 


VUL/GAR, n. The common people. 
ie no plural termination, but has often a pluwab 
verb. 

The oulgar imagine the Pretender to have been a child imposed 

on the nation. ‘ Suyt, 
VUL’GAR-ISM, n. Grossness of manners; vulgar: 
ity. [Little used.] 

2. A vulgar phrase or expression, 

[ This ts the usual sense of the word.} 
VUL-GAR/LTY, |n. Mean condition of life; the 
VUL/GAR-NESS, state of the lower classes of so- 

ciety. Brown. 

2. Grossness or clownishness of manners or lan+ 

guage, as, vulgarity of behavior; vulgarity of exe 

pression or language. Dryden. 
VUL’GAR-AIZE, v. t. To make vulgar. Foster. 
VUL'GAR-IYZ-ED, pp. Made vulgar. 
VUL'GAR-IZ-ING, ppr, Rendering vulgar. 
VUL'GAR-LY, adv, Commonly; in the ordinary 

manner amoung the common people, 

Such one we vulgarly call 2 desperate person. 


2. Meanly; rudely ; clownishly. 

VUL/GATE, n. Avery ancient Latin version of tha 
Scriptures, and the only one which the Roman Cath- 
olic church admits to be authentic. It is so called 
from its common use in the T.atin church. Cyc. 

VUL'GATE, a, Pertaining to the old Latin version 
of the Scriptures, 

VUL-NER-A-BIL/I-TY, n. 
nerable, 

VUL'NER-A-BLE,a. [Fr., from L. vulnero, to wound, 
from vulnus, a wound. ] 

1, That may be wounded ; susceptible of wounds 
or external injuries ; as, a vulnerable body. 
Achilles was vulnerable in his heel; and there will never ba 
wanting 4 Pars to infix the dart. Dwight. 
2. Liable to injury ; subject to be affected injurt. 
ously ; a3, a vulnerable reputation. 

VUL‘/NER-A-RY, a. [Fr. culneraire; 
Trius. 

Useful in healing wounds; adapted to the cure of 
external injuries; as, vulnerary plants or potions. 
Cyc. 4 

VUL/NER-A-RY, xn. . Any plant, drug, or composi- 
tion, useful in the cure of wounds. Certain un- 
guents, balsams, and the like, are used as vulneraries, 

VUL/NER-ATE, v, t. [L. vulzero.] 

To wound ; to hurt. [Jot zw use.] Glanville, 
VUL-NER-A’TION, x, The act of wounding. [Nos 
in ras Pearson. 
VUL/PINE, (vul’pin,) a [L. vulpinus, from vulpes, & 
fox. Vulpes is our English wolf, the same word ap+ 

plied to a different anitmal.] 
Pertaining to the fox ; cunning; crafty; artful. 

VUL'PIN-ITE, x. [from’Vulpino, in Italy.] A vart- 
ety of Anhydrite, containing some silica, and pre< 
senting a grayish-white color and high luster. 


Dana 
VUL’TURE, (vult/yur,) 2. [L. vultur.] I 
An accipitrine bird of the genus Vultur. Vultures 
have a large and strong beak, the nostrils pierced 
transversely to its base; the head aud neck without 
feathers or caruncles, and a collar cf Jong ‘feathers, 
or of down, at the root of the neck. Proper vultures 
have hitherto been fuund only on the eastern conti<« 
nent. Cuvier, 
VUL/TUR-INE, (vult/yur-in,) a. [L. vulturinus.] 
Belonging to the vulture; having the qualities of 
the vulture, resembling the vulture ; rapacious. 
VUL’/TUR-ISH, ¢ Like a vulture. 
VUL'‘TUR-OUS, a. Like a vulture; rapacious, 
VZ/ING, ppr. Competing; emulating. 


Hammond, 


The state of being vul- 


L. vulnera- 


WAB’BLE, (wob’bi,) z. % 
to move in a circular form. 

To move from one side to the other; to vacillate ; 
as aturning or whirling body. So it is said a top 
wabdles, when it is in motion, and deviates from a 
perpendicular direction ; a spindle wadbles, whew it 
moves one way and the other. A millstone in mo- 
tion, if not well balanced, will waddle. 

[ This word is applied chiefly to bodies when turning 
with @ circular motion, and its place can not be supplied 
by any other word in the language. It is neither low 
nor barbarous. 

WAB’BLE, n. “A hobbling, unequal! motion. 

WAB’BLING, ppr. or a. Having an irregular motion, 
backward and forward. 

n. A rock nearly allied to basalt, of which 
it may be regarded as a mors soft and 


[w. gurbiaw,to wander, 


WACK'Y, 
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WAF 


eailhy variety. Its color is a greenish-gray, 
or black it : opdave, yields easily to the Enife, and 
has often a greasy feel. Lyell. Cye. 

Gray-wacke is 2 name given to ceriain hard sand- 
stones, or grit-rocks, and the associated strata occur- 
ring below the coal formation. Dana, 

WAD, (wod,)n [G watte; Dan. vat, a wad ; that is, 
@ mass or collectors) 

1. Alitulo mass of some soft or flexible material, 
euch as hay, straw, tow, paper, or old rope yarn, 
used for stopping tho charge of powder in a gun and 
pressing it close to the shot, or for keeping the pow- 
der and shot close. 

2. A little mass, tuft, or bundle, as of bay oy tow. 
WAD, {2 In minerelogy, an earthy oxyd of man- 
WADD, ganese, of which there aro four varieties ; 

fibrous, ochery, pulverulent ochery, and ccndritic. To 
gomic places, pluinisago, or black lead, is called wad 
~ or wadd, Cyc. 

WAD’DED, a Formed into a wad or mass, 

WAD’DINC, n. [G. watic. 

1. A wad or the materials for wads; any pliablo 
substanco of which wads may be made 

2. A kind of soft stuff of loose texture, used for 
stuffing garments, also, sheets of carded cotton pre- 
pared for tho same purpose. 

WAD’DLE, (vwod'dl,) v % [This seems to be a di- 
minutive furmed on the root of wade, L. vado, to go; 
G. water, to wade; watscheln, to waddlo,] 

1. To move one way and the other in svalking, to 
deviate to ono side and the other: to vacilinte , as,a 
child waddies when he begins to walk; very fat peo- 
ple walk with a kind of waddling pace. So wo say, 
a duck or a guose waddles 

2 To walk with a waddling motion. 


And hardly waddlea forth to coul. Buifi. 


WAD/DLER, (wod'dier,) rn. One that waddles. 

WAD’DLING, ppz. or a. Moving from side to sido in 
walking. 

WAD/DLING-LY, adv. With a vacillating gait. 

Entick. 

WADE, v.i. [Sw. vada; D. waaden; G. waten, Dan. 
vader: Wr. gueer, for gucder, It. puaderc; Sp. vade- 
ar; 1. rado, to go. Qu. Ileb. 13%, avad, to go.] 

1. To walk through any substance that yields to 
tho fect ; as, to wade through water ; to wade through 
sand or snow. To wade over a river, is to walk 
weaves on the bottom. Fowls that wade have Jong 

gS. 

2. To move or pass with difficnity or labor; as, 
§udges wade through an intricate law case. It is not 
Spy purpose to wade through these controversies. 

The king's admirable conduct has waded through all these diffi- 

, culties, venant. 

And wades through fumes, and gropes his way Dryden. 


WADE, v.t. To pass by walking on the bottom , as, 
Ro weds a river. 

[This is a common expression, but elliptical for, to 
wade through a river.) 

WADER, » Onc that wades. An order of birds 
that wado in water four their prey are calicd waders, 
WAD/ING, ppr.or a, Walking through a substance 

that yields to tho feet, as through water or sand 
WAD’'(NG-DBiRD. Seo Wapcn 
WAD'SETT, » [Sax wed, wed, a pledge ] 
In Scottish law, a kind of pledge or mortgage, 
Brande, 
WAD'SETT-ER, x. Ono who holds by wadsett. Cyc. 
WAD’Y, (wod'c,) x [Arj The channel of a water- 
course, which is dry except in tho rainy season. 
Robingon. 
“WA'FER, ». [D wafels G wafel Dan. vafel, Sw 
tafia; Russ, vaphel: Fr gauffre } 

1, A thin cake or leaf. as, 0 wafer of bread given 
by the Roman Catholics in the eucharist. 

2. A thin leaf of paste, or n composition of flour. 
the white of eggs, isinglass, and yeast, spread over 
with gum-water and dricd , used 1n soaling letters. 

WA'FER, v.t. To seal or close witb a wafer 
WA'‘FER-ED, pp. Sealed with a wafer 
WAF’FLE, (wof'fl,) n [D wafel. G uafel,! 
Atun cake baked hard and railed, or a soft im- 
dented cako baked in an iron utes! on couly. 
WAF'FLE-!I-RON, (wof'fii-urn.) 1 A-arensy for 
baking wafiies. 
WXFT, v2 {Perhape from wove. if eo, n belonge to 
the rout of wag-] 

1. To bear through 9 fluid or buoyant medium. 10 
convey through water o7 air , as, & balluon was waft 
ed over the channel. 

Bpeed thy soft iniercourss trom soul & soul 
And wafia myn from (ndua w tha pole, Pope, 
2. To convey. as ships, c 
3% To buoy , t& cause to float, to keep Gee inks 
gz t Brown, 
4 To beckon , to give notice by something in mo- 
ton | Wot in use] 
| This verb is rogular But waft was formerly used 
en ere mrhen io ipferee © 
Ot © fioat, wo 
buoyant medium : moxed De Se, pase. tee 


And vow the shouts waft near the citadel Dryton, 


WAG 


from a ship’s etern, by hoisting an ensign furled in,a 
roll to the head of tho staff Cyc. 
WAFT’AGE, nz. Conveyance or transportation through 
.& buoyant medium, as sir or water. Shak. 
WAFT’ED, pp. Borne or conveyed through air or 
water. 
Leese n. He or that which wafts; a passage- 
oat. 
2. ‘The conductor of vessels at sea. [An old word.] 
Wee ADS pe7- Carrying through a’ buoyant me- 
ium. 
WAFT’ING, x A bearing or floating in a fluid. 
WAFT'URE, x The act of waving. [ot in use.] 
. Shak. 
WAG, v. t. [Sax. wagian and wecgan; G. bewegen; D. 
beweeren, to move, to stir; weegen, to weigh: G. wil- 
a to weigh; Sw. vaca, Dan. vajer, to wag, to weigh. 
his is.the radix of tho L. vacille, Eng. fickle, wagon, 
Wain, way, wave, waggle, Ke. 

To move one way and the other with quick tarne; 
to movo a littic way, and then turn the other way ; 
as, to weg the head. 

Every one that paeseth thereby shall be astonished, and wag his 

head. —Jer xvii, Matt xxvii. 

[Fag _oxpresses paioulany the motion of the 
head and budy used in buffoonery, mirth, derision, 
sport, and mockery It ts applica also to birds and 
beasty , a3, to way the tar! 


WAG,z u% Tobe quick tn iatsons motion ; to stir. 


'Tis merry in hall, whero beards weg all. Shak, 

‘Treimble and start ot wagging of a etraw. Shak. | 
2, To go, to depart; to pack off. 

1 will provoko lim to “t, or let him wag. Shak, 
3. To bo moved one way and the other. 

The resty sieve wagged no'er the more. Dryden. 


WAG, x. [from the verb.] A droll, a man fuli of 
low sport ond humor, ® ludicrous fellow. 
We wink ai wage, when they offend Drylen. 
The counseler never pleaded without a pioce of packthread in his 
hand, which he need to twist ahour his finger all tho whilo be 
was speaking ; tho wage used to call it che thread of his dix 
course, Addison. 


°o 
WAGE,o t [G wagen, D waagen. Sw raga, to 
venture. to dare, to wage. Fr gager, for guager, to 
Jay oF bet. from the root of wag The sense is, to 
me to lay or throw down, as a glove or gaunt- 
Co 
I To lay. to bet, to throw down, as a pledge: to 
stake , to put st hazard ov the event of a contest. 
This 39 the common pepulat sense of the word in 
New Engiand , as, to wage a dollar, to wage a 
horse. j 
2. To venture, to hazard. 
To wako and wge a danger profitless, Shak, 


3. To make. to begin , to carry oD, that Is, to go 
forward, or advance to attack, os in invasion or ag- 
gression , used in the phrase fo wage war. Ho waged 
war cith all bio cnemies, 

Ho pondered, which of sJi hia nona wan fit 


To reign and wage immortal wer with wit, Dryden, 
4, To set to hire. 
Thou most wage 
Thy"worko for wealth [JNo/ in use.] Spenser 


5. To take te hire. to hiro for pay , to employ for 
wages, 39, wared soldiers. Ho was well waged and 
rewarded [Fr] | Obs.] Ratlegh. 

Te wage one’s low - to give security to mako one’s 
law The defendant ia then to swear that he owes 
nothing to the plaintiff, and eleven nelghbors, called 
compur gators, are to avow upon their oaths that they 
beliovo 1p their consciences that he has declared the 
truth, This 13 called wager of‘ law. Blackstone, 

Wa'GED, pp Laid. deposited, as# pledge, made or 
begin, as war 
WAGER, 2 Something deposited, laid, ar hazarded, 
pte event of 8 contest o7 some unsettled question , 
@ bet 
Besides these plates for borse-races, tho wagers may be ea the 
Ts0n3 please, Temple 

Ut any arbemt can stake blo soul for a wager against euch a» 

wexhaustiblo dieproporiva, Bentley 

2 Subject on which bets are laid Sidney. 

3. In low, an offer to make oath of imnocence o7 
non-indobiedness, or the act of making oath to- 
gether with tho oathe of eleven compurgators, to for- 
tify the defendant’s oath 

Weger of battle, 1a when the tenant in a writ of | 
right offers to prove his right by the body of bis 
champion, and, throwing down hie glove as a gage 
or pledge, thus wages or stipulates battle with the 
champion of the demandant, who, by taking up the 
glove, accepts the challenge The champions, armed 
with batons, enter the list, and, taking each other by 
the hand, each swears to the justice of the cause of 
tho party for whom be appears, they then fight till 
the stara appear, and if the champion of the tenant 


can defond himself till that time, his cause prevails, | WAIL, v. 2 [Ice wala, It. guaiolere; Gaeli 
‘Black or waill ; w and Arm. ph fear 


lackstone. 
The wager of battle, which has Jong been in dis- 
nse, was abolished by law in England in a 


WAI 


brown, | WAFT, x. A floating body ; also, a signal displayed | WA/GER, v. f. Tio Iny; to bot; to hazard on the is 


sue of a contest, or on some question that is to be 

decided, or on some casualty. Dryden. 
WA'GER-ED, pp. Laid; pledged; as a bet. 
WA/GER-ER, m% One who wages or lays a bet. 
WA'CER-ING, per. Laying; betting. 

Wagering policy; in commerce, a policy of inaur. 
ance, insuring & sum of money when no property i# 
at hazard; as a policy to insure money ou a ship 
when no property is on board; that is, insurance, in- 
terest or no interest ; or a wagering policy may be a 

licy to insuro property which is already insured. 

uch policics, in England, are, by statute 19 Geo, 
IEL., made nul} end void. 
W2'CES, 2 Plural in termination, but singular in 
signification. [Fr gage, gages.] 

1. Hire; reward; that which is paid or stipulated 
_for services ; but chiefiy fur services by manual tabor, 
or for military and naval services, We speak of 
servant's waves, a laborer’s wages, oY soldicr’s wages t 
but wo never apply the word to the rewards given t 
men in office, which are called fees or salary. The 
word is, however, sometimes applied to the compen- 
sation given to representatives in the tegislature. 

United States, 
Tell me. what shall thy wages be ? — Gen, xxix. 
Be content with your wagec. — Luke iil. 


2. Reward; fruit; recompense; that which ls 
given or received in return. 
The wages of sin fa death. —Rom. vi. 


WAGC/GEL, ) 2. <A name given in Cornwall to the 
WAG’EL, young cf the great black-hacked gull, 
Larus marinus , formerly considered a distinct spe- 
cies, and called Larus revius. p Jardine, 
WAG'GER Y, x. [from wag.] Mischievous merri- 
ment ; sportive trick or gayety ; sarcasm jn good hu- 
mor; as, the woggery of a schoul-boy. Locke. 
WAG’GiSH, «s. schievous in sport; roguish in 
merriment or gocd bumor; frolicsome ; as, a com- 
pany of waggish boys. ? Estrange. 
2. Done, made, or laid in waggery or for sport ; as, 
a waggish trick. 
WAG’‘GISH-LY, adv. 


sport, 

WAG/GISH-NESS, n. Mischievous sport; wanton 
merriment. Bacon. 

WAG’GING, ppr. Moving the head one wey and the 
other with quick turns. 

WAG'GLE, (wag’gl,)v. & ([D. waggelen ; G. wackeln ; 
L. vacillo, dim, of wag. 

To waddle, to reel or move from side to side, 

Why do you go nodding and waggling eo? L Estrange,” 

WAG'GLE, v & To move one way and the other; 
ag, a hird waggles his tail. 

WAG/ON, x. [D. and G, wagen; Sw. vaegn: Sax. 
wegn, wer, gwain, & Wagon, wain, or sheath, 
L. vagina, the latter being from wag, and signifying 
@ passage ; Gaelic, barghin, a wagon, Malabar, wag- 
cham; Bans. wahana. The old orthography, Wae- 
Gon, seems to be falling tuto disuse. See Waa.] 

1. A vehicle moved on four wheels, and usually 
drawn by horses, csed for the transportation of 
heavy commodities. In America, light are 
used for the conveyaace of families. and ro eurry- 
ing light commodities to market, particularly a very 
light kind drawa by one horse. 

2 Achariot [Wot w bey Spenser, 

WAG’ON. v- t Totransport ina wagon Goods are 
wagored from London io the interior 

WAG/ON, v & To practice tho transportation of 
goods ina Wagon. The man wagons between Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. 


In 8 waggish manner; in 


WAG/ON-AGE, = Money paid for carriage in a - 


wagon. 
WAG'ON ED, pp. Transported in wagons, 
W&4G'/ON-ER, x One who conducts a wagon, 
Syke Coueestst on eer Mpa 

‘ON- ppr. Transporting in a wagon. 
WAG’ON-ING, = The business of transporting In @ 


wagon 

WAG/TPAIL, 2. [weg and tail} A emall bird of sev: 
oral species, belonging to the genus Motacilla, 
pase end named from the incessant motion of its 
jong tail. 

WA-HA’BEE, », A follower of Abdei Wahab, e re- 
former of Mohammedanism, about 1760. His doc- 
trinea prevail particul. among the Bedouins, and 
the sect, though checked in its influence, extends to 
most parts of Arabia. Brande. 

WAID,a Crushed. [Wot ix xse.] Shak 

WAIF, x. [Norm. wef, wey; from waive.) 

Goods found, of which the owner is not known 
These wera originally such goods, ss a thief, wher 
puuel threw away to prevent Being apprehendehh 

hey belong to the king, unless the owner makes 


fresh suit of the felon, takes him, and brings him ta 
justice. Blackstone, 


how!; Heb, and Ar. 5an aval. i 
To Jament , to moan, to bewail. 


Or if no moro her abeent lord she waile, Pope, 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.—PINE, MARINE, BIRD. — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 


WAIl 


aE 22K eeV——s ee 
WAIL, v. i To weep; to express sorrow audibly. 
Therefore I will wail and howl, — Micah I. 


WAIL, wv. Loud weeping ; violent Inamentation. 
WAIL'FUL, a. Sorrowful ; mournful. Shak. 
WAILI!ING, ppr. Lamonting with audible cries, 
WAIL/ING, x Loud cries of surrow ; deep lamenta- 
\ tion, 

There shall be wailing and gnashing of tecth, — Matt. xl. 


WAIL/ING-LY, ado. Ina wailing manner 
WAIL’MENT, x. Lamentation. 
WAIN, x. 
Wacon.] : 
1. A wagon; a carriage for the transportation of 
goods on wheels 
2. A constellation, Charles’s Wain 
WAIN/AGE, x. A finding of carriages.. Ainsworth. 
WAIN'-BOTE, x. ‘Timber for wagons or carts. 


, Eng. Law. 
WAIN'-HOUSE, z. A house or shed for wagons and 
carts. moor! 
. 


Cyc. 
‘WAIN'-ROPE, x. A rope for binding a load on a 
Wagon ; a curt-rope, Shak, 
WAIN’/SCOT, x. | D. wazenschot.] 
Tn building, a wooden lining or boarding of walls 
made in pancis, 
WAIN'SC€OT, v. 2 To line with boards; az, to wain- 
scot a hall, 


Music sounds better ln chambers wainscoted than hangnd, 
Bacon, 


Hacket. 
[Sax. wer, W. gwain; contracted. See 


2. To line with different materials. 
The other is waingcoled with looking-glasa, Addison, 


WAIN'SEOT-ED, pp. Lined with boards or panels, 

WAIN‘SCOT-ING, ppr. Lining with boards, 

WAIR, n. A piece oi plank two yards long, and a 
foot broad. po enee not where used.] Smart. 

WAIST, n. [W. gwasg, pressure, squeeze, the waist, 
tha part where the girdle is tied ; allied to seuss 

1. That part of the human body which is inmedi- 
ately below the ribs or thorax ; or the small part of 
the body between the thorax and hips, 

2. Tisat part of a ship Which is between the quar- 

-ter-deck and forecastie. But in many ships now 
built, there is no quarter-deck, and in such the waist 
fs the middle part of the ship. : 

WAIST’BAND, x. The band or upper part of breeches, 
trowsera, or pantaloons, which encompasses the 
waist. 

WAIS1’E€LOFHS, nx. Coverings of canvas or tarpau- 
ling for the hammocks, stowed on the gangways, be- 
twoen the quarter-deck and the furccastle. 

, Jar, Dict. 

WAIST’EGAT, x. [raist and coat.] A short coat or 
garment for men, extending no lower than the hips, 
and covering the waist; a vest. ‘This under gar- 
ment is now generally callcd in America a Vest. 

WAIST’ER, x. In ships, waisters are men who are 
stationed ia the waist in working the ship. 


Mar. Dict. 
WAIT, v% [Fr. guctter: It. puatare; W. gwcitian, 
to wait; gwaid, attendance. The sense is, to stop, 
or to continue.) 

1. To stay or rest in expectation ; to stop or remain 
stationary, till the arrival of sume person or event. 
Thus we say, I went to the place of meeting, and 
there waited an hour for the moderator or chairman. 
I will go to the hotel, and there wav till you come. 
We will wa for the mail. 

2. To stay proceedings, or suspend any business, 
in expectation of some person, event, or the arrival 
of some hour. Tlie court was obliged to wait for a 
Witness, 

3. To rest in expectation and patience, 

All the days of my appointed ume will I wait, ull my change 

come, — Job xiv. 

4. To stay ; not to depart, 

Haste, my dear father; "tia no time to wait, Dryden, 

5. To stay; to continue by reason of ~hindrance. 

6. To lie in ambush, a3 an enemy. 

Such ambush waited w iotercept thy way. Milton. 

To wait on or upon ; to attend, as a servant, to per- 
form menial services for ; a3, to wait on a gentloman ; 
to wait on the tabie. , 

To wait on; to attend; to go to see; to visit on 
business or for ceremony. Tell the gentleman I will 
wart on him at ten o’clock. 

2. To pay servile or submissive attendance 

3. To follow, a3 a consequence; as, the ruin that 
40aits on such a supine temper. 

Instead of this, we use Awalrt.] 
To look watchfully. 
It ba point of cunning to welt on bim with whom you speak 
With youreye, [Unusual.J Bacon, 
5. To attend to; to perform. 
Aaron and bis gona chall wait on thelr pricat’s ofico, —Num. i, 
Ville m, xii, 

6. To be ready to serve; to obey. 
Prov. xx 

To wait at; to attend in service; to perform ser- 
vice at, 1 Cor, iz. 

To wait for; to watch, asan enemy. Job xv. 


Ps XXv. 


WAK 

WAIT, 0.t To stay for; to rest or remain stationary 

in expectation of the arrival of. 
Awed with these words, Ja camps they etlll abide, 
And wait with longing eyes their prouleed guide, 
Elliptical fur Warr ror.] 
To attend; to accompany with submission or 
respect 
He chose a thouaand horse, the flower of all 
His warlike troops, to wail the funeral, Dryden, 
This use is not justifiable, but by poctical license.] 
. T'o attend asa consequence of something, 
Such doom waits luxury. Philipa. 
[Avot zn wse.] [In this sense, we use ATTEND or 
Av7END on.] 

WAIT,n. Ambush. As @ noun, this word fs used 
only in certain phrases, To lie in watt, is to he in 
ambush ; to be sccreted in «rdor to fall by surprise on 
an enemy ; hence, figuratively, to lay snares, or to 
make insidious attempts, or to watch for the purpose 
of insnaring. Josh, viii. 

Jn wait js used in a like sense by Milton. 
To lay wait; to set in ambush. Jer, ix. 

WAIT’ED, pp. Stayed fur; attended. 

WAIT’ER, 2: One who waits; an attendant; a ser- 
Vant in attendance, 


The waiters stand in ranks; the yeomen cry, 
“ Make reom,” as if a duke were passing by. 


Dryden, 


Sufi, 
2. Aserver or salver; a vessel on which tea fur- 

niture, &c., is carried. 

WAIT'ING, ppr. or a. Staying in expectation. 
Waiting on; attending ; accompanying ; serving. 
Waiting for; staying for the arrival of. 

Waiting at; staying or attending at in expectation 
or in service. 

In waiting ; in attendance. 

WAIT’ING, xn The act of staying in expectation ; 

attendance, 

WAIT'ING-LY, adv. By waiting. 

WAIT/ING-MAID, n An upper servant who 

WAIT'ING-WO6OM-AN, attends a Jady. 
[Wartinc-GentLewoman is sometimes, though 

less commonly, used. 

WAITS, zn. pl. [Goth, wahts, watch. } 

These were formerly minstrels or musical watch- 
men, who attended on great men, and sounded the 
watch at night. They have now degenerated into 
itinerant musicians, who give notice of the approach 
of Christmas. i Fosbroke, 

WAIVE,nx. A woman put out of the protection of the 


law. Cyc. 
WAIVE, »v.t. [from waif] To relinquish, not to in- 
sist on or claiin. [See Wave.] 
WAIV'ED, pp. Relinquished, a3 a claim, 
WAIV’ER, x. In law, the act of waiving or not in- 
sisting on some right, claiin, or privilege. 
WAIV'ING, ppr. Relinquishing, as a claim. 
WA!WODE,n. In the Turkish empire, the governor 
of a small province cr town: a general. Cye. 
WAKE, v.% [Guth. wakan: Sax. wecan; G. wachen; 
D. waaken, wekken; Sw. vacka, up-vicka; Dan. vek- 
ker; L. vigil, vigilo. The root weak is allied to wag. 
The primary sense is, to stir, to rouse, to excite. 
The transitive verb, in Saxon, is written wecan, we- 
can; but both are from one root.] 
1. Tu be awake; to continue awake ; to watch; 
Not tosicep. Pa cxxvii. 
The father waketh for the daughter. Ecclus. 
Though wisdom wakes, euspicivn sleeps. Milton. 
Ican not think any ume, waking or sleeping, without being 
sensilla of It. Locke. 
2. To be excited or roused from sleep ; to awake ; 
to be awakened. He wates at tho slightest noise. 
3. To cease to sleep, to awake. 
4. To be quick: to be alive or active. Dryden. 
5. To be excited from a torpid state ; to be put in 
motion. The dormaut powers of nature wake from 
their frosty slumbers. 
Gentle airs to fan the earth now waked, 


WAKE, v.t. To rouse from sleep. 
The angel that talked with me,came azain and waked me. — 
Zech. iv. 
2. To arouse; to excite; to put in motion or ac- 
my Prepare war, wake up the mighty men. — Joel iil, 
[The use of up is common, but not necessary.] 
To wake the sou! by tender strokes of art. Pope. 


3. To bring to life again, as if from the sleep of 


death. 
To second life 
Weoked \n the renovation of the just. Milton. 


WAKE,nx. The annual commemoration of the dedica- 
tion of a church, formerly kept by watching all 
night. Dryden, King. 

2. Vigils ; state of forbearing sleep. 
Their morry wakes and pastimes keep. Milton. 


3. The setting up of persons with a dead body, 
usually attended with drinking. Ireland, 

4, Act of waking. Old Song. 

Wake of a ship; the track it leaves in the water, 
formed by the meeting of the water, which rushes 


Milton, 


WAL 
from each alde to fill the space which the ship makes 
in passing through It. ' 


To be in the wake of a ship, ts to be in her track of 
in a line with her Eeol, 
WAK’ED, (wakt,) pp. 
action. 
WAKE/FUL, a, Not sleoping ; Indisposed to eleep. 
Diasembling sleep, but wakeful with the fight. Dryden. 
2. Watchful; vigilant. 
WAKE’FUL-LY, edo. With watching or eleopleesness 
WAKE/FUL-NESS, x. Indisposition to sleep. 
2. Forbearance of eleop; want of slecp, Bacon. 
WAK/EN,(wak'n,)0o.% [This seems to be the Baron 
Infinitive retained.) To wake; to cease to siccp ; td 
be awakened, 


Roused from sleep; put in 


Early Tornus weakening with the light. Dryden. 
WAR’EN, (wak'n,) v. t To excite or rouse from 
es. Go, waken Eve, Milton. 

2. To excite to action or motion. 
Then Homer’s and Tyrtous’ martial muse 
Wekened the world, Roscommon. 


3. To excite ; to produce ; to rouse into action. 
They introduce 
Their sacred song, and woken raptures hich, 
WAK'EN-ED, (wak'nd,) pp. 
cited into action. 
WAK’EN-ER, n. 


WAK’EN-ING, ppr. 
calling into action. 

WAK’ER,n. One who watches; one who ronses 
from ticep. B. Jonson. 

WAKE’-ROB-IN, 2. A plant; Arum maculatum, of 
Europe. 

WAKING, ppr. Being awake; not sleeping. 

2. Rousing from sleep; exciting into motion of 
action. 5 
Waking hours: the hours when one fs awake. 
WAK/ING, n. The period of being awake. Butler. 
2. Watch. [Obs.] 

WAL-DEN'SES, n. pl. Asect of Christians profess- 
ing substantially Protestant principles, who never 
submitted to the Roman Catholic church. They re- 
side In the valleys of Piedmont, 

WALE, 2. [This may be the W. gwialen,@ rod or 
twig, from the same root.] 

1. In cloth, a ridge or streak rising above the rest. 
We say, cloth is wove with a wale. 

2. A streak or stripe; the mark of a rod or whip 
on animal flesh. B 

Wales of a ship; an assemblage of strong planks, 
extending along a ship’s sides, throughout the whole 
length, at different hights, and serving to strengthen 
the decks and form the curves. They are distin- 
guished into the maiz wale and the channel wale, 

Mar. Dict. 

Smart. 


Milton, 
Roused from slecp; ex- 


One who rouses from slecp. 
Feltham. 
Rousing from sleep or stupidity ; 


WALE, v. t. To mark with stripes, 

WAL!ED, a. Marked with wales. 

WALK, (wauk,)v.% [Sax. wealean, to roll or revolve ; 
wealrere, a fuller, whence the name FYalker; D. 
walken, to work a hat; G. walken, to full, to felt hats 
walker, a fuller, Sw. valkare; Dan. valker, to full or 
mill cloth; valker, a fuller; valke,a pad or stuffed 
roll; G. wallen, to etir, to be agitated, to rove, to 
travel, to wander, From the same root are Russ, 
valyu, G. walzen, to roll, and tdlsch, forcign, Celtic, 
Welsh, that is, wanderers, The primary sense is, 
simply, to move or press, but appropriately, to roll, to 
press by rolling, as in hatting, and this is the origin 
of walker, for the practice of felting hats must. have 
preceded that of fulling cloth in mills. Our ances- 
tors appropriated the verb to moving on the feet, and 
the word is peculiarly expressive of that rolling or 
wagging motion which marks the walk of clownish 
people. Qu. Heb, 15.) 

1. To move slowly on the feet; to step slowly 
along; to advance by steps moderately repeated ; as 
animals. Wailing, in men, differs from running only 
jin the rapidity and length of the steps ; but in quad- 
tupeds, the motion or ordcr of the fect is sometimes 
changed. 

At the end of twelve months, he walked in the pnlace of the 

kingdom of Babylon. — Dun. iv. 
When Peter had come down out of the ship, he walked on the 
water, to go to Jesus. — Matt, xiv. 


¢ 9, To move or go on the feet for exercise or amuse- 


ment. Hundreds of students daily walk on Downing: 
terrace, in Cambridge. 
3. To appear, as a specter. 
Tho spirits of the dead 


May walk again, Shak. 
4. To act on any occasion. 
Do you think I'd walk in any plot? [Obs.] B. Jonson, 


5. To be in motion, as a clamorous tongue. 
Her tongue did walk 


To foul reproach. [Obe.] Spenser. 
6. To act or move on the feet in sleep. 
When was it she last walked ? Shak. 


But this is unusual. When we speak of somnany 
bulation, we say, to walk in sleep.] : 
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WAL 


“7% To range ; to be stirring. 
Affairs that walk 

As they say spirits do, at midnight. {Unusual.] 

8. To move off; to depart. 

‘When he comes forth, he will make thelr cows and garrins walk, 

[Not elegant.] Spenser. 

9. In Scripture, to live and act or behave; to pur- 
sue a prrticilar.course of life. 

To walk with God; to live in obedience to his com- 
mands, and have communion with him. Gen. v. 

To walk in darkness; to live in ignorance, error, 
and sin, without comfort. 1 John i, 

To walk in the light: to live in the practice of reli- 
gion, and to enjoy its consolations. 1 John i. 

To walk by faith: to live in the firm helief of the 
gospel and its promises, and to rely on Christ for sal- 
vation. 2 Cor. v. 

To walk through the fire; to be exercised with 
severe afflictions. Jxa, xliri. 

To walk after the flesh ; to indulge sensual appetites, 
and to live insin, Rom vui. 

Zo walk after the Spirit ; to be guided by the coun- 
sels and influences of the Spirit and by the word of 
God, and te live a life of holy deportment. Rom. 
viii. - 

To walk in the flesh ; to live this natural life, which 
is subject to infirmities and calamities. 2 Cor. x. 

To walkin; toenter, as a house. Walk in, gentle- 
men. 

WALK, (wauk,) ». ¢. 
to walk the streets. 

(This is elliptical for to walk in or through the 
streets, | 

2. To cause to walk or step slowly ; to lead, drive, 
or ride with a slow pace, He found the road so bad, 
he was obliged to walk his horse. The coachman 
walked his horses fram Woodbridge tc Princeton. 

WALK, (wauk,) 2. The act of walking; the act of 
‘moving on the feet with a slow pace. 

2. The act of walking for an or exercise; as, a 
morning walk; an evening walk Pope. 

3. Manner of walking; gait; step. -We often 
know a porson in a distant apardiment by hia 2oalk. 

4. Length of way or circuit through which one 
walks; or a place for walking; as,a Jong walk; a 
short walk, The gardens of the Tuileries and of the 
Luxembourg are very pleasant wclks. 

5. An avenue set with trees. Milton. 

6. Way; road; range; place of wandering. 


Shak. 


To pass through or upon; as, 


The mountains are his walke, Sandys. 
The starry walks above, Dryden. 
7. Region ; space, 
He opened a boundless walk for his imagination, Pope. 


8. Course of life or pursuit. This is not within 
the walk of the historian. 
9. The slowest pace of a horee, ox, or other quad- 
ruped. 
10. A fish. [A mistake for oi Bed Ainsworth. 
, 11. In the West Indies, a plantation of canes, &c. 
' Edwards’3 W, Ind. 
. A sheep walk, so called, is high and dry land 
avhere sheep are pastured, 
WALK’A-BLE, (wauk’a-bl,) a. Fit to be walked on. 
[ot much used.] Swift. 
WALK’ER, (wauk’er,) zn» One who walks, 
2. In our mother tongue, a fuller, 
3. In law, a forest officer appointed to walk ever a 
certain space for inspection ; a furester. 
4. One who deports himself in a particular saan- 
ner. 
5..A fulling-mill, [Not in use, or Local] 
WALK/ING, (wauk/ing,) ppr. Moving ou the egs 
with a slow pace ; moving; o-nducting one’s self. 
WALK’ING, (wauk!ing,) n. The act of Inoving on the 
feet with a slow pnee. 

WALK'ING-STAFF, n. A staff or stick carried in 

WALK!ING-STICK, the «wand for support or 
amusement in walking. 

Mig Tenens (wauk/mill,) x, A fulling-mill. 

Ocal, YC. 
ALL, xn [L, vallum; Sax. weal; D. wal; G. abi 
Ir. and Gaelic, balla and fal; Russ, vali W. gwal. 
In L, rallus is a stake or post, and probably vallum 
Was originally a fence of stakes, a palisade or stock- 
ade ; the first rude fortification of uncivilized men. 
The primary sense of vallus is a shoot, or that which 
is set, and the Intter may be the sense of wall, 
whether it is from rallus, or from some other root.] 
i A work or structure of stone, brick, or other 

materials, raised to some hight, and intended for a 
defense or security. Wal/s of stone, with or without 
ceinent, are much used in America for fences on 
farms; wals are laid as the foundations of houses 
and the security of cellars. Walls of stone or brick 
form the exterior of buildings, and they are often 
raised round cities and forts as a defense against 
clicuies, 


2 Walls, in the plural, is used for fortifications in 
general; works for defense, 
{ rush undaunted to dofend the walle. 
3. A defense ; 
1 Sam, xxv. 


Dryden, 


means of securitv or protection. 


WAL 


To take the wall; to take the upper or most hon- 
orable place. 


I will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s. Shak, 


WALT/-€REEP-ER, nx. A small- bird of the genus 
Certhia, Linn., which frequents rocks and walls, 
and feeds on insects; the spider-catcher. 

Ed, Encye, 

WALL!-€RESS, x, [wall and cress.] The name of 
plants of the genus Arabis, They grow on walls 
and in dry, stony places. P. Cyc. 

2. A plant of the genus Turritis. Lee, 

WALL/-EYE, zn. [wall and eye} In horses, an eye 
in which the iris is of a very light gray or whitish 
color, Booth. 

[Johnson has defined wall-eye to be “*a disease in 
the crystalline humor of the eye; glaucoma.” But 
glaucoma is not.a disease of the crystalline humor, 
nor is zwall-eye a disease at all, but merely a natural 
blemish, Z'ully. In the Worth of England,as Brock- 
ett states, persons are said to be zall-eyed when the 
white of the eye is very large and distorted, or on 
one side. Richardson derives wall in this case, and 
also whall, whally, whally-eyed, from the Anglo-Saxon 
hwelan, to wither, to pine away, in allusion to the 
faded color or unnatural appearance of such eyes. — 


Ed. 

WAULLEYED, (-ide,) a. Tn horses, having an eye of 
a very light gray or whitish color. Booth. 

2, Shakspeare, in using wall-eyed asa term o@ re- 

pronch, as “ wall-eyed rage,” a “ wall-eyed wretch,” 
alludes probably to the idea of unnatural or distorted 
vision, [See Watt-Eye.] It is an eye which is 
utterly and incurably perverted, an eye that knows 
no pity. ’ 

WAULPLOW-ER, n. [wall and flower.] A plant 
of the genus Cheiranthus, which grows in old walis, 
&ce. 3 a stock gillyflower. 

WALL/-FRUIT, n. [wall and fruit.] Fruit which, 
to he ripened, must be planted against a wall. 

WALL!-KNOT, n. A single wall-knot is made by un- 
twisting the ends of a rope, and making a bight with 
the first strand ; then passing the second over the end 
of the first, and the third over the end of the second, 
and through the bight of the first. The double is made 
by passing the ends, singly, close underneath the 
first wale, and thrusting them upward through the 
middle, only the last end comes up uncer two bights. 


Cyc. 
WALL'-LOUSE, n. [wall and louse.] An insect or 
sinall bug. Ainsworth, 
WALL’-MOSS, 2. <A species of moss growing on 
walls. 


WALL-PEN'NY-WORT, n. A plant of the genus 
Cotyledon. 
WALL!'-PEP-PER, 2. A plant of the genus Sedum. 
WALL’-PIE, x. A plant, a species of Asplenium. 
Lee. 
WALL’-SID-ED, a, Having sides nearly perpendicu- 
lar, as a ship. 
WALL!-SPRING, n. 
stratified rocks, 
WALL!-WORT, nz. A plant, the dwarf elder or dane- 
wort; Sambucus Ebvlus, 
WALL, v. t. To inciose with a wall; as, to wall a 
city. 
2. To defend by walls. 
And terror of his name that welle us in 
From danger. 
2 To fill up with a wall. 
WALL’ED, pp. or @ Inclosed or fortified with a 
wall, : 
WALL'ER, zn. 


A spring of water issuing from 


Denham, 


One who builds walls in the country. 


Cyc. 

WAL'LER-ITE, nr. A mineral, or variety of clay, 
found tn small compact masses of the size of a nut, 
white and opaque, or yellowish and transluceht. [Vot 
used, Cleaveland. 

WAL/LET, (wol'let,) 2, A bag for carrying the neces- 
sarics for a Journey or march; a knapsack. Also, a 
pocket-book or place for keeping money about one’s 
person. 

2. Any thing protuberant and swagging; as 2nal- 
lets of flesh. Shak. 

WALL'ING, ppr. Inclosing or fortifying with a wall. 

Wie ING, x. Walls in general; materials for 
walls, 

WAL'IL.OP, (wol’lop,) v.% [formed on G. wallen, 
Sux. wealan, to boil or bubble ; D. opwallen; Eng. to 
well, See Weut.] 

1, To boil with acontInued bubbling or heaving 
and rolling of the liquor, with noise. Brockett, 
2. To move in a rolling, cumbersome manner. 

r Forby. 

WAL!LOP-ING, ppr. or a. Boiling with a heaving 
and noise ; moving in a cumbersome manner. 

WAL/LOW, (wol!ld,) v. t. [Sax. wealwian; Sw. vilf- 
va; Goth. walugan; G. walzen. The latter is the 
Eng. welter, but of the same family ; L. volvo; Sp. 
volver; Russ. valyu, baliayn. This verb seems to be 
connected with well, walk, &c.] 

1, To ro}l one’s body on the earth, in mire, or on 
other substance ; to tumble and roll in water. Swine 
wailow in the mire, 


WAN 


2. To move heavily and clumsily. 
iF Rede huge bag aX, ‘ 
x 7 ts 
A herent yeni Fees 
3. To live in filth or gross vice; as, man wallow 

ing in his native impurity. South. 

WAL'LOW, v.t. To roll one’s body. 

Wallow thyself in ashes, — Jer, vi. 


WAL'LOW, 72. A kind of rolling walk, 
WAL'LOW-ED, pp Rolled in the mire. 
WAIL/LOW-ER, 2. One that rolls in mire. 

“9, A wheel that turns the trundle-head in a mill. 
WAL'LOW-ING, ppr. Rolling the body on any 


thing. 

WALL!-PEL/LI-TO-RY, 2. A plant, Parietaria of: 
ficinalis, growing on old walls, &c., in Europe ; for- 
merly esteemed medicinal. . Cyc 

WALL/-PLATE, x. A piece of timber placed hor- 
izontally upon a wall, on which joists, &c., rest. 

WALL’ROE, 2». An herb, Asplenium ruta-muraria. 

Loudon. 

WALI!NUT, 2. [D. walnoot; Sax. walh, foreign and 
hnuta, nut. The Germans call it walsche nuss, Welsh 
nut, that is, foreign or Celtic nut.] 

A tree, and its fruit, of the genus Juglans. This 
genus comprehends six species, of which three axe 
natives of the United. States, viz., Juglans nigra, of 
black walnut, J. cinerea, or butternut, and J. Frax- 
inifolia or ash-leaved walnut. Juglans regia, Per- 
sian walnut, is cultivated in America. J. pterocarpa 
grows on Mount Caucasus, and J. baceata in Jamai- 
ca and Hispaniola. 

In America there are several species of Carya or 
hickory called by this name. 

WAL'RUS, n. [G. wall, as in wallfisch, a whale, and 
ross, a horse. ] 

The morse, sea-eJephant, sea-horse, or sea-cow, an 
amphibious, carnivorous mammal, inhabiting the arce 
tic seas, It isthe Trichecus Rosmarus, the only spe- 
cies of its genus, It surpasses the largest ox in size. 
attaining to the length of twenty feet, It is covered 
with short, yellowish hair. It is sought for on ac- 
count of its oil and tusks, the ivory of which, though 
rough-grained, is employed in the arts. The skin is 
used fur coach-braces. The seals are the only other 
amphibious nammals at present known. Cuvier. 

WAL’TRON, nx. Another name of the walrus. 

- Woodward. 

WALTZ, 7. ([Ger. walzen.] - A German national 
dance, and also the species of music by which it ia 
accompanied, 

WALTZ, v. i. To dance a waltz. 

WALTZ'ER, zn. A person who waltzes. 

WALTZ'ING, nr. The act of dancing a waltz. 

WAM'BLE, (wom'bl,) vt [D. wemelea; Dan. vam- 


ler; Sw. vamjas.] 
To be disturbed with nausea ; as, a wamb$ling stom- 


ach. [ Vulgar. L’ Estrange. 
WAM’/BLE-€ROP-PED, (-kropt,) a Sick at the 
stomach. [Vulgar] 
WAM-PEE’, nr. A tree of the genus Cookia, and ito 
fruit, 


The fruit 1s about the size of a pigeon’s 2" 
grows in bunches, and is much esteemed in China. 


Loudon. 
WAM'PUM, n. Small beads made of different colored 
shells, used by the North American Indians as mon- 
ey, and also wrought into belts, &c., as an ornament. 
Trumbull, 
WAN, a. [Sax. wan, wann, deficient 5 wanion, to fail 
to wanes wan, pale, that is, deficient in color ; allied 
probably to vain. Qu. W. gwan, weak, and gwyn, 
white. The primary sense is, to withdraw or de- 


art. 
y Pale; having a sickly hue; languid of look. 
Sad to view, his visage pale and wan, 
Why s0 pale and wan, fond lover? 
WAN, for Won; pret. of Win. [Obs.] 
WAND, (wond,) 2. [D. vaand. 
1, A small stick; a rod. If achild runs away, a 
few strokes of a wand will bring him back. g 
2. A staff of authority ; as, a silver wand. 


Spenser, 
Suckling, 


3. A rod used by conjurers or diviners. 


Picus bore x buckler in his hand ; 
His other waved a long divining wand, Dryden. 


WAN'DER, v. i. [Sax. wandrian; D. wandelen, to 
walk ; G. wandeln, to wander, to walk, to change, 


° 
exchange, or transform ; Sw. vanda, to turn; randra, 
to wander; Dan. vand/er, to walk, to wander, to 
trade ; vandel, behavior, deportment, conversation 5 
It. andare, ve and Port. andar, to go; Sans. andara, 
a wanderer.]} 

1. To rove; to ramble here and there withont any 
certain course or object in view ; as, to wander over 
the fields; to wander about the town, or about the 
country. Men may sometimes wander for amuse- 
ment or exercise. Persons sometimes wander he- 
cause they have no home and ewe wretched, and 
sometimes because they have no occupation. 


~ They wandered about in sheep-skins and gont-skins, — Heb, xi,\ 
He wandereth abroad for bread, — Job xv. ‘ 


— ' ~~ He wus wandering in the fi ld. —Gen, xxxvil. 
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WAN 
ee Seeey 
2. Tc lecve home ; to depart ; to migrate. 
When God caused me to wander from my father’s house. 
Gon, xx. 
3. To depart from the subject in discussion ; as, to 
‘wander from the point. 7 

4. In a moral sense, to stray ; to deviate ; to depart 

from duty or rectitude, 

O, Ict me not wander from thy commandments. —~ Ps, cxix, 

5. To be delirious ; not to be under the guidance of 

reason; as, the mind wanders. 
WAN'DER, » ¢ To travel over without a certain 
courss. 

Wandering many afamousrealm, [Zlliptical.] Milton. 
WAN'DER-ED, pp. Rambled; traveled over roving- 
__ ly; deviated from duty. 

WAN’DER-ER, x. A rambler; one that roves; one 
that deviates from duty. 

WAN’DER-ING, ppr. or a. Roving; rambling; de- 

+ Viating from duty. 

WAN'DER-ING, n. Peregrination ; a traveling with- 
out a settled course. 

2. Aberration; mistaken way ; deviation from rec- 

titude ; as, a wandering from duty. 

3. A roving of the mind or thoughts from the point 

or business in which one ought to be engaged. é 
Locke. 


4. The roving of the mind in a droam, 

5. The roving of the mind in delirium. 

6. Uncertainty ; want of being fixed. Locke. 
WAN'DER-ING-LY, adv. In a wandering or un- 
steady munner, Taylor. 
WAN-DER-OO’, n. A baboon of Ceylon and Mala- 
bar, the Macacus silenus of Lacepede. It hasa long 

beard or mane cf a grayish or whitish color sur- 
-rounding the face, P. Cyc. Jardine. 
WAND’Y, a. Long and flexible, like a wand. 
Brockett. 
WANE, v. i. [Sax. wanian, to fail, fall off, or de- 
crease. ] 

1. To be diminished; to decrease ; particularly 
applied to the illuminated part of the moon, We 
say, the moon wanes, that is, the visible or illumi- 
nated part decreases. 

Waning moons their settled periods keep. Addison, 

2. To decline ; to fail; to sink; as, the waning age 
of life. 

You saw but sorrow In Its waning form. Dryden. 

Land and trade ever will wax and wane together. hild, 

WANE, v.t. To cause to decrease. [Obs.] 
B. Jonson. 
WANE, n. Decrease of the illuminated part of the 
moon to the eye of a spectator. . 

2. Decline; failure; diminution; decrease; de- 
clension. 

You are cast upon an age in which the church Is in its wane, 

South. 
AN'ED, pp. Caused to decrease; diminished. 
ANG, n. [Sax. wang, weng, wong. 

1. The jaw, jaw-bone, or cheek-bone. [Little 
used, or vulgar.] 

2. The latchet of a shoe. [Sax. sceo-thwang, shoe- 
thong.] [Wot in use.] 

WAN-GEE’, x. A species of tough, flexible cane, im- 
ported from China, sometimes called the Japan Canx. 
McCulloch. 
WANG!’-TOOTH, n. A jaw-tooth. Cyc. 
‘WAN’HOPR, n. ant of hope. [Mot used.] 
WAN’HORN, 2. A plant of the genus Keinpferia. 
‘ Lee, 
WAN’ING, ppr. Decreasing; failing; declining. 
WANK’LE, (wonk'l,) a. Weak ; unstable ; notto be 


depended on. Grose. 
WAN’LY, adv. Ina pale manner; palely. 
WAN’NED, a. Made wan or pale. Shak, 


WAN’NESS, n. Paleness; a sallow, dead; pale col- 
or; as, the wanness of the cheeks after a fever. 
WAN’NISH, a. Somewhat wan; of a pale hue, 
Fairfax. 

A (waunt,) n. [Sax. wan, supra; wanian, to 
fail; Goth. wan, deficiency, want. This seems to be 
primarily a participle of wane.) 

1. Deficiency ; defect; the absence of that which 
ig necessary or useful ; as, a want.of power or knowl- 
fee for any purpose; want of food and clothing. 

he want of money is a common want. 2 Cor. 
Viii. ix. 

From having wishes fn consequence of our wants, we often feel 

iu consequence of our wishes, Rambler, 
©. Need ; necéssity ; the effect of deficiency. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and more saucy. Franklin, 

3. Poverty; penury ; indigence. 

Nothing fs so hard for those who abound In riches, as to concrive 

how others can be in want, Swift, 

4. Thostate of not having. I can not write a let- 
ter at present for want of time. 

5, That which is not possessed, but is desired or 
necessary for use or pleasure. 

Habitual guperfluities become actual wants, Paley. 

6. A mole. [Obs.} FHeylin. 

WAN'T, (waunt,) v. t To be destitute; to be de- 
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ficient in; not to have; a@ word of general applica- 
tion ; as, to want knowledge ; to want judgment; to 
want learning; to want food and clothing; to want 
money. 

2. To be defective or deficient in. Timber may 
want strength or solidity to answer its purpose, 
~ 3. To fall short; not to contain or have. The 
sum wants a dollar of the amount of debt. 

Nor think, though men were none, 

That heaven woull want spectators, God want praise, Milton, 

4, To be without. 

The unhuppy never want enemies, Richardson. 


5. To need ; to have occasion for, as useful, proper, 
or requisite. Our manners wazt correction. In win- 
ter we want a fire; in summer we want cooling 
breezes. We all want more public spirit and more 
virtue. 

6. Tio wish for; to desire. Every man wants a lit- 
tle preéminence over his neighbor. Many want that 
which they can not obtain, and which, if they could 
obtain, would certainly ruin them. 

What wants my son? Addison, 


WANT, (waunt,) v. i To be deficient; not to be suf- 
ficient. 
As in boclies, thus in souls, we find 
‘W hat wants in blvod and spirits, awelled with wind. Pope. 
2. To fail; to be deficient ; to be lacking. 
No time slrul find me wanting to my truth. Dryden, 


3. To he missed ; not to be present. The jury was 
full, wanting one. 
4. To fali short; to be lacking. 
Twelve, wanting one, he slew. Dryden, 


WANT’AGE, 2. Deficiency ; that which is wanting. 
WANT'ED, pp. Needed ; desired. : 
WANTI'ING, ppr. Needing; lacking; desiring. 

2. a. Absent; deficient. One cf tle twelve is 
wanting. We have the means, but the application is 
wanting. ; 

3. Slack ; deficient. I shall not be wanting in ex- 
ertion. 

WANT’LESS, a. Having no want; abundant; fruit- 
ful. Warner. 
WAN’TON, a. [W. gwantan, apt to run off, variable, 
fickle, wanton , gwantu, to thrust, to sever; allied 

probably to wander. ] 

1. Wandering or roving in gayety or sport ; sport- 
ive ; frolicsome ; darting aside, or one way and the 
other, Wanton boys kill flies fur sport. 


Note a wild and wanton herd. Shak. 
2. Moving or flying loosely ; playing in the wind. 
. She 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disheveled, but in wanton ringlets waved. Milton. 


3. Wandering from moral rectitude; licentious ; 
dissolute ; indulging in sensuality without restraint; 
as, men grown wanton by prosperity. Roscommon. 

My plenteous joys, 
Wanton in fullness, Shak. 

4, More appropriately, deviating from the rules of 
chastity ; lewd; lustful; lascivious ; libidinous, 

Thou art froward by nature, enemy to peace, 

Lascivious, wanton, ‘ he Shak. 

Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton. — 

James v. 
> Disposed to unchastity ; indicating wantonness, 

a. iii. 

6. Loose ; unrestrained ; running to excess, 

How does your tongue grow wanton in her praises! Addison, 

7. Luxuriant ; overgrown, : 

What we by day lop overgrown, 

One night or two with wanton growth derides, 

Tending to wild, Milton, 

8. Extravagant ; as, wanton dress. Milton. 

9. Not regular; not turned or formed with regu- 
larity. 

The quaint mazes in the wanton green, Milton. 
WAN’TON, 2. A lewd person; a lascivious man or 
woman. South, Shak, 

2. A trifler ; an insignificant flutterer. Shak. 

3. A word of slight endearment. 

Peace, my wanton. [Little used.] B, Joneon, 


WAN’'TON, v. % To rove and ramble without re- 
straint, rule, or limit ; to revel ; to play loosely, 


Nature here 
Wantoned as in hier prime, Milton, 
Her gulden tresses wanton in the wind. Anon, 
2. To rainble in lewdness ; to play lasciviously. 


Prior. 
3. To move briskly and irregularly. 
WAN'TON-ING, ppr. Roving; flying loosely ; play- 
ing without restraint ; indulging in licentiousness. 
Chime v i, To behave wantonly. [WVot 
im use. 
WAN/TON-LY, adr. Loosely ; without regularity or 
restraint ; sportively ; gayly ; playfully ; lasciviously, 
WAN’TON-NESS, n. Sportiveness; gayety ; frolic- 
someness ; waggery. 
As sad as night 
Only for wantonnese. Shak, 
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2, Licentiousness; negligence of restraint, 


The tumults threatoned to abuse all acts of grace, and turn therd 
into wantonnees. K, Chartes. 
_3. Lasciviousness ; lewdness, Rom, xiii. 2 Pet, ti’ 

WANT'-WIT, 2. [want and wit.] One destitute of 
wit orsense; a fool. [Nut in much use.] Shak. 

WAN'TY, 2. [D. want, cordage, tackling. Qu.] 

A broad strap of leather, used for binding a load 
upon the back of a beast. pe Tusser. 
WAP’A-€UT, 2. The spotted ow! of Hudson’s Bay, 
Strix Wapacuthu, a nocturnal accipitrine birg of 

prey. about two feet long. 

WA’PED, (wapt,) a. [from the root of L. vapulo, te 
strike, and awhap, wkap, which the common people 
in New England use and pronounce whop.] 

Dejected ; cast down; crushed by misery, [JVot 


iz use. Shak, 
WAP/EN-TAKE ) 2x. (Sax. wepen-tac ; but it is rather 
WAP’EN-TA€, othic, as this division of a 


county was peculiar to the northern counties; wa- 
pen, a weapon, and tac, tece, touch; Goth. tekan, 
(See Toucn.) This name had its origin in a custom 
of touching lances or spears when the hundreder.or 
chief entered on his office. ‘Cum quis accipiebat 
prefecturam wapentachii, die statuto in loco ubi 
consueverant congregari, omnes majores natu contra 
eum conveniebant, et descendente eo de equo suo, 
omnes assurgebant ei. Ipse vero erecta lancea sna, 
ab omnibus secundum morem fedus accipiebat ; 
omnes enim quotquot venissent cum lanceis suis ip- 
sius hastam tangebant, et ita se confirmabant per 
contactum armorum, pace palam concessa. Wepnu 
enim arma sonat; tac, tactus est—hac de causa 
totus ille conventus dicitur Wapentac, eo quod per 
tactum armorum suorum ad invicem confederati 
sunt,”? LE, Edward Confessor, 33. Wilkins. 

Lye seems to duubt this explanation of the word 
wapentac, hecause the word tac is not found in the 
Saxon. He seems not to have considered that the 
word is known ouly in the north of England, where 
the Gothic dialects prevailed ; and’ surely the word 
must have been understood in the age of Edward 
the Confessor. ] 

In some northern counties of England, a division 
or district, answering to the HunpRep or CantReED 
in other counties. orkshire isdivided inte wapen- 
takes, instead of “hundreds, The uame was first 
given to the meeting, supra. 

Selden. Blackstone. Wilkins. . 
WAP'IN-SCHAW, x. An exhibition of arms, accord« 
ing to the rank of the individual-made at certain 
seasons in each district. [ Scottish.] Jamieson. W. Scott 
WAP'I-TI, x This word is used in books for the 
North American stag, (Cervus Canadensis.) But in 
America, the animal is incorrectly called Exx. The 

true elk is the Cervus Alces, often called Moosr. 

WAPP, xn. Ina ship, the rope with which the shrouds 

are set taught in wale-knots. Cyc. 
WAP’PE,n. A species of cur, said to be so called 
from his voice. His only use is to alarm the family 
by barking, when any person approaches the peers 

YCe 
WAP’/PEN-ED, a. The wappened widow, in Timon 
of Athens, is one who, though her charms have 
been enjoyed by another, can wed again because she 


has gold. Stevens. 
WAP’PER, x. A fish; a name piven by some to the 
smaller species of the river gudgeon, Cyc. 


WAR, (waur,) x. [Sax. war; Fr. guerre; It. Sp. and 
Port, guerra; D. warren, to quarrel, wrangle, entan- 
gle; Dan. virrer: G. verwirren, to perplex, embroil, 
disturb. The primary sense of the root is, to strive, 
struggle, urge, drive, or to turn, to twist.] 

1. A contest between nations or states, carried on 
by force, either fur defense,\or for revenging insults 
and redressing wrongs, for the extension of com- 
merce or acquisition of territory, or for obtaining and 
establishing the superiority and dominion of one over 
the other, ‘These objects are accomplished by the 
slaughter or capture of troops, and the capture and 
destruction of ships, towns, and property. Among 
rude nations, war is often waged and carried on for 
plunder. As war is the contest of nations or states, 
it always implies that such contest is authorized by 
the monarch or the sovereign power of the nation. 
When war is commenced by attacking a nation in 
peace, it is caled an offensive war, and such attack 
is aggressive. "hen War is undertaken to repel in: 
vasion or the tacks of an enemy, it is called defen. 
sive, and a detensive war is considered as justifiable, 
Very few of the wars that have desolated natione 
and deluged the earth with blood, have been justifia- 
ble. Happy would it be for mankind, if the prevae 
lence of Christian principles might ultimately extin- 
guish the spirit of war, and if the ambition to be 
great, might yield to the ambition of being good, 


Preparation for war is sometimes the best security Jor Peace. \ 
non, 
2. In poetical language, instruments of wat. 
His complement of stores, and total war, Prior. 


3. Poetically, forces ; army. 


O’er the embattled ranks the waves return, Fo ag 
And overwhelm their war, ™ /Milion, | 
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& The profession of arnfs ; art of war; as, a fierce 3. To fend off; to repel; to turn aside any thing} plural; but we say, China ware, earthen wore, 


man of war, Is. it, Wisdom. 

5. Hostility ; state of opposition or contest; act of 
opposition. Saak. 

6. Ennity ; disposition to contention. 

The wortls of his novth wéro smoother than bulter, but war was 

in bis heart. — Pe, lv. 

Man-of-war; in naocl efcirs, a national ship of 
Ynrge size, armed and cquipped for attack or de- 
fenre. 

Holy war; a crusade; a war undertaken to deliver 
the Holy Land, or Judea, from infidels. These holy 
wars were carriod on by mest unhcly means. 

WAR, vr. To make war; to Invade or attack a na- 
tion or state with furce of arms; to carry on hostili- 
ties ; or tp be in a state of contest by violence. 

He teacheth my hands to war, — 2 Sam. xxii. 

And they warred aga-not tho Mifanites — Num, xxxt. 

Why should f war witheut the walls of Troy? , 

2, To contend; to strive violently , to be in a state 
of opposition. 

Luets which war against the soul. —1 Pet. fi, 


WAR, ».t. To make war upon ; as, to war the Scot. 
[Vet used} 
2, To carry on a contest. 
That thou mightest war a good warfare. —1 Tim. L 


WAR’-BEAT, [wer and beat.] Worndown 
WAR'-BEAT EN, in war. J. Barlow. 
WAR/’-BE-REAV'ED, a, Bereaved by war. 
Howitt. 
WAR'BLE, (wor’bl,) », t. Gr. wirbeln, to turn, 
whirl, warblo, werbel, a whirl, a vortex, werbelbe:n, 
aturning hone or joint, L. vertebra ; Dan. hotrvier, 
Eng. to whirl. These words are all of ono family , 
L. verto, Eng. vecr, vary, &c.] 

1. To guavera svund or the voice; to modulate 
with turns or variations. Certain birds are remark- 
able for warbling their songs. . 

2. To catve to quaver. 


a. 


i And touch the werbled atring, Milton. 
3. To utter musically , to be modulated. 

Tf she be right invoked wih warbled sung. Pilon, 

Warbang sweet the nuptial lay. Trumbull. 


WAR'LLE, v.i. To be quavered or modulated, 


Such strains ae’er warble in the lMnonet's throat. Gay. 


2. To be uttered melodiously ; as, warbling lays. 


For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 
3. To sing. 
Birds on the branches warbling. Bfiiton. 


WAR'BLE, xn A quavering modulation of the voice ; 
a song. Gray. 
WAR’BLED, pp. Quavered; modulated; uttered 

musically, 


WAR’BLER, n. A ringer; a songster; used of 
birds. = 
Tn lolling strains the f&a'h red warblers woo. Tickel. 


2. The common name of a genus of small birds, 
(Sylvia,) comprising most of the emall woodland song- 
sters of Europe aud North America. They feed on 
insects, and are very lively ond active. ‘Ihe blue- 
bird is arranged by suine as a spocics of the genus. 

Ed, Fnence, Wilson. 

WAR'BLES, (jvor’biz,) n, In farreery, emall, hard 
tumors on the baek« of horses, eccasioned hy the 
heat of the saddle in traveling, or by the uneasiness of 
ita situation , also, stnall tumours produced by the lar- 
vas of the gadfly, in the backs of horses, cattle, &c, 

Cyc. 

WAR'BLING, ppr. Quavering the voice; nao 
lating notes ¢ singing. 

2. a Filled with musical notes ; as, the warbling 
glade. Trumbull, 
WAR'BLING, n. The act of shaking or modulating 

Nites, singing, 

WAR’BLING-LY, adv. In a warbling manner. 

WAR’-COUN-CIL, rn. A council of war. 

WARD, in compositron, aa in toward, homeward, is the 
Sax, weard, from the root of L, verto, &c, At corre- 
sponds to the I. versus, . 

WARD, (wanurd,) v. t, [Sax weardan. Sw. varda; 
Dan, verger; probably from Sax. wartan, wercan; 
Goth, varyan; D. weersn, to defend, guard, prevent ; 

+ gvaru, tu fond, allied) to wary, aware, Fr. gor 
der, for guarder, Wt. guardare, Sp. guardar. The pri- 


mary sense i, to repel, to keep off, hence, tu stup; WARE 


bunce, to defi nd by repelling or uthor means. ] 
1, To guard , to keep in sufety ; to watch. 
Whose gates he found fast shut, no living wight 
To ward the sare. 


Spenser. 
[In this senses, werd is obeolete, aa we have adopted 
jthe French of the samo word,to guard. We now 
Never apply ward to the thing to be defended, but al- 
Ways to the thing against wlych it $s to he defended, 


We ward of a blow or dagger, and we guard a per- 
gon or place.) 


2. To defend - to protect. 


Tell him it waa e band that warded hima 
Frym thousand dangers, 


{0b.{ [See the remark, supra.] 
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mischievous that approaches, 
Now wards a falling Wow, now ctrikes again. Dante. 
Tho printed Javelin warded af his rage. Addicon, 
It instructs the echolar in thy various methods of warding of the 
furce vf objectiuns, Watts, 
[This is the presont uso of ward. To werd of ia 
now the more general expression ; nor can I, with 
Johnson, think it less elegaut.] 
WARD, (waurd,) v. i. Tobe vigilant; to keep guard. 
Obs, 
2. To act on the defensive with a weapon. . 
She drove the stranger to no other shift, than to ward and go 
back, Sidney. 
And on thelr warding arms Nght bucklera bear, Dryden, 
WARD,n. Watch; act of guarding. 
Sull, when she slept, he kept both watch end ward. Spenser, 


2. Garrison; troops to defend a fort; as, small 
wards left in forts, [JVot i use] Spenser. 

3. Guard made by a weapon 1m fencing. 

For want of other ward, 
He lifted up Ina hand hb frunt to guard. Drytlen, 

4. A fortress ; a strong hold. Shak. 

5. One whose business fs to guard, watch, and de- 
fend ; as, a fire-r9urd. 

6. Acertain district, division, or quarter of a town 
or city, committed toan alderman. There are twen- 
ty-9ix werds in London, 

7. Custody ; confinement under guard. Pharaoh 
put bis butler and baker in ward. Gen, x1. 

8, A miner er person under the care of a guardian. 
See Blackstone’s chapter on the riglits and duties of 
guardian and ward, 

9, The state of a child under a guardian. 

1 must attend his tnajesty's commanils, to wLum I am now In 

ward, Shak. 

10. Guardianship; right over orphans. 


It a inconventent tn Ireland, that the wards and marriages of gen- 
tlemen's ¢illdren should bo in the dispusal of any of tlinse 
lords. Neer. 

11. The division of a forest. 

12. Tho division of o hespital. 

13. A part of a Jock which corresponds tc its prop- 
er key. . 

WARD’ED, pp. Guarded. 
VWarded of, prevented from attacking or injuring. 
WARD/EN, nn. A keeper; a guardian, 

2. An oficor who keeps or guards; a keeper; as, 
the werden of tho Fleet or Fleet prison. 

3. A large pear. 

Warden of the etngue ports; in England, an officer 
whio has the jurizdiction of the cinque ports, with a 
salrry of £2900 a year. Brande. 

Varden of a college, is the master or President. 

WARD'/AN-SUIP, (x, The office or jurisdiction of a 
WARD/EN-RY, warden. 
WARD‘ER, 2. A keeper, a guard, 


The wardere of the gate, Dryden, 


2. A truncheon by which an officer of arms forbade 
fight. ° Shak, 

Wardens of the Towc>, officers who attend state 
prisoners, 

WARD'ING, ppr. Guaroing; defending. 

WARD/-MOTE, n. [word and fax. mote, meeting.] 
in London, a meeting of the ward, alev, a court of 
the ward, whose province 13 to present defaults in 
Inatters relating to tho watch, police, éc. 

P. Cyc. Brande, 

WARD’ROBE,n (ward and robe; Fr. garde-robe.] 

1, A ruom or apartment where clothes or wearing 
apparel w kept. 

2. A portable closet fur hanging up clothes, 

3. Wearing apparel in general, 

WARD’/ROOM, n. [werd and room. In a ship,a 
room over the gunrovuim, whore the leutonants and 
other prineipal officers sleep und mess. Var, Dict, 

WARD’SHIP, xn, Guardianship; care and protection 
cf a ward, 

2 Right of guardianship. 


Wardchip ts incident to tenure In socage, Blackstone, 


3. Pupilage ; state of boing under a guardian. 
&. Charles. 

WARDISSTAES, n. <A constable’s or watchman’g 

atafl, 
WARE, eee of Wear. [0Obs.] [It is now written 
one. 
2, [Sax. war; Dan. rer, It belongs to the 
root of ward. We never ure ware by itself, but we 
use it in uware, beware, and in wary. It was furmerly 
in use.] 

1, Being in expectation of; 


rovided against. 2 
Tim. iv. ' 4 B 


2. Wary; cautious. Milton, 
WARE, vw ‘To take heed of, 
Thon ware a rising t-mpeat on the main, [Obe.) Dryden. 


[We now use Bewarg as a single word, though 
in fact it 1s nat, ] 
WARE, vt. In seamanship, See Wear, No. 5. 
WARK, 2.3 pl. Wares. (Sax. ware; D. waar; G. 
waare; Sw. vara; Dan, rare.) 
Goods ; commoditics ; merchandise ; usually in the 


- 


“WARE'HOUS-ING, n. 


NE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK. ~ 


ters’ ware, It was furmerly used In the singular, 
inay be ev used still. 
Let the dark shop commond the ware. Cleaveland, 
Sea ware; a marine plant, a species of Fucus. 


Lee, 
WARE’FUL, a. fer ware, wary.] Wary; watch 


ful; cautious. [Mot ogg 
WARE’FYIL-NESS, 2. ariness ; cautiousness, 
Obs. 
wane? HOUSE, 2. [ware and house.) A sterehouse 


for goods, Addison. 
WABERE/HOUSE, (-houz,) % t To deposit or secure 
in a warohouee. 

2. To pince in the warehouse of the government 
or pesiony bouey stores, to be kept until duties are 
-paid. 

WARE’HOUS-ED, (-houzd,) pp. Placed Jn a store 
-fur safe keeping. 

WARE’HOUS ING, ppr. 
safe keeping. 


Repositing in a store for 


The act of placing goods In 

a warehouso, or In a curtom-house store. 
Warehounng system; on arrangement for lodging 

imported articles in the custum-houee stores, without 
pay ment of duties, until they are taken out for home 
consumption, If reéxported, they are not charged 
with a duiy, P. Cyc. 

WARE’LESS, a Unwoary; inceutious. [ Obs.} 


Spenser. 
2. Suffered unawares. [Obs.] 
WARR’LY, cdo. Cautiously. [Obs.] [See Wanity.] 
WAR’FARE, x. [war and farc, Bax. faran, to go.]} 
1, Military service ; military life; war. 
Tho Phases gathered thelr*ermies for warfare,—1 Sam, 
xxXvb 
2. Contest ; struggle with spiritual enemies. 
The weapons of our warfare aro not carnal, —2 Cor. =. 


WAR’FARE, v. i To tead a military life; to carry 
on continual wars, 
In that crolulous, warfaring age. [Little used.) 


WAR'FIELD, n. Field of war or battle. 
WAR'HA-BLE, a. [war and L. habihs.} 
Fit for war. [Mot in use.) Spenser. 
WAR'WHOOP, n. [war and whoop.] The savage 
ell of war; a yell uttered on entering into battle. 
A'RI LY, adv. {from wary.) Cautiously; with 
timorous prudence or wise furesight. Great enter- 
prises are to by conducted wardy. Change of laws 
should be warily proceeded in. Hooker. 
WAR'INE, zn. species of monkey of South Aimer- 
ica, belonging to the group of sapajous. 
Dict. Nat. Hist. 
WA'RI NESS, n. Caution; prudent care to foresee 
and guard against evil, The road was so slippery, 
and the danger so great, that we were obliged to 
proceed with wariness. ‘ 
To determine what are little things fo religion, great warinese bo 
to be used. Sprat. 
WARING, ppr. 
wind. 
WAR’-IN-SOR’ANCE, n. Insurance on vessels im 
tune of war, wlich enhances premiums. Jefferson.. 
WARK,n. Work ; a building. Spenser. 
It 1s obsolete, except in Butwarx.] 
WAR’LIKE, a. [war ond lie.) Fit for war; dise 
posed for war ;.as, a warlike state, 
Old Siward wih ten thousand warlike mea, 


Camden. 


Turning a ship by her stern to the 


Shak, 
2. Military ; pertaining to war; as, warlike toil. , 
- Jdilton. 


3. Having a martial appearance, 

4, Having the appearance of war. : 
WAR'LIKE-NESS,n. A warlike disposition or charge 
acter, [Luttle used.] ndys, 

WAR'LING, 2. One often quarreled with; a wo! 
colned, perhaps, to rhyme with darling. [Not in 
usr, Camden 


WAR'LOCK, } x. [War-loga, in Saxcn, signifies pers 
WARLUCK, | fidivus, false to covenants, Qu. ice, 
vard-lookr.] 
A male witch ; a wizard, Dryden) 


ie word 1s not in use.] ~ ices vy ees 
WARM, (waurm,) a, [Goth, D. and G. warm; Saxe 
wearm. Sw.and Dan. carm; Ant. L. formus. This 
word is probably a derivativo from the root of L, 
ferveo, whence fermentum, Eng. berm. See Swarm.) 
i. (laving heat in a maderate degree; not could ; 
ag, warm bluod ; werm milk. The flesh of living an- 
imials is werm, if their blaud is warm. But some ani- 
mels have not warm blood. 
2. Subject to heat; having prevalence of heat, or 
little or po winter; a5, tho zarm climate of Egypt, 
3. Zealous ; ardent; as, to be warm in the cause 
of our country or of religion. 9 


Each warm wish aprirfrs mutual from the heart, - Pope. 


4, Habitually ardent or passionate; keen; jrrita- 
ble ; as, a warm temper. 

5. Easily excited or provoked ; irritable; as, warm 
passions, 

6, Violent; furious; as, a warm contest. ‘ve 
shall huve werm work to-day. 


WAR 


~ 7. Busy in actiqn ; heated in action; ardent, Be 
warm in ficht. 

8. Fanciful; enthusiastic ;‘as, a warm head. 

9. Vigoruwus ; sprightly. 

Now warm in youth, now withering In thy bloom 

Lost i4 a convent’s sulitasy gloom. Pope. 

10. Warm colors, in painting, are those which have 
yellow or yellow-red for their basis, and are opposed 
to cold colors, which are blue and its compounds. 

ps Jocelyn. 
WARM, v.t. [Sax. wearmian: Goth. warmyan.] 

1. To communicate a moderate degree of heat to; 
as, a stave warms an apartinent ; the sun in summer 
warms the carth, and gives life to vegetation. 

2. To make engaged or carnest; to interest; to 
engage ; to excite ardor Or zeal in; as, to warm the 
heart with love or zeal. 

I formerly warmed my head with reading controversial writings, 

ope. 
WARM, v. i. To become moderately heated. The 
earth soon warms in a clear day-in summer. 

2. To become ardent oranimated. The speaker 
should warm as he proceeds in the argument, for as 
he becomes animated, he excites more interest in his 
audience. 

DAE RED, pp. Moderately heated ; made ardent; 
excited. 

WARM/-HEART-ED, ca. Noting lively interest or 
affection ; cordial ; sincere ; hearty. 

WARM’ING, pr. Making moderately hot; making 
ardent or zealous. a 

WARM/ING-PAN, xz. [warm and pan.] A covered 
pan with a long handle, for warming a bed with ig- 
nited coals. 

WARM ING-STONE, 2. [z0arm and stone.] A stone 
dug in Cornwall, which retains heat a great while. 


Ray. 
WARMLY, ado. With gentle heat. Milton. 
2. Eagerly; earnestly ; ardently; as, to espouse 
warmly the cause of Bible societies 


WARM’NESS,)2. Gentle heat; as, the zoarmth of 


WARMTH, the blood. 

2. A state of lively and excited interest ; zeal ; 
ardor; fervor; as, the warmth of love.or of piety. 

3, Burnestness ; eagerness. The catise of the 
Greeks bas been espoused with warmth by all parties 
fn free countries. 

4. Some degree of anger or resentment; excite- 
ment ; animation ; as, the warmth of passion. The 
preacher declaimed with great warmth against the 
vices of the age. 

5. Fancifulness ; enthusiasm ; as, warmth of head. 

Temple. 

6. In painting, thal glowing effect which arises 

from the use of warm colors, ie Wanrm,] and also 


fram the use of transparent colors, in the process of 


glazing ; opposed to leaden coldness. Jocelyn. 
WARN, (waurn,) v. & [Sax. warnian; Sw. verna; 

G. warnen; formed on the root of ware, wary, Sax. 

warian. This is our garnish, as used in,law, Norm. 


garnisher; also garner, for guarncr, to warn, to ad-, 


monich or give notice.] 

1. To give notice of approaching or probable dan- 
ger or evil, that it may be nvoided ; to caution against 
any thing that may prove injurious. 

Jaturna warns the Dannian chief . 

Of Lausus’ danger. Dryden. 

Being warned vy God In a dream, that they should not return to 

Bierod, they departed into their own country another way.— 


Matt hi. 


@ To caution against evil practices. I Thess. v. * 


3. To admonish of any duty. 


Cornelius — was warned from God by a holy angel to send for 


thee. — Acta x. 
4, To inform previously ; to give notice to. Shak. 
Warned of the ensuing fight, Dryden, 


5. To nofify by authority; to summon; as, to 
warn the citizens to ineet on acertain day; to warn 


suldiets to appear on parade, 


WARP’ED, (worpt,) pp. 


WARP’ING, ppr. 


WARP/ING-HOOK, n. 


WAR 


Jand by marine tides, by which a rich alluvial soil is 
formed, -[Local.] Lyell. 

4. In cows, a premature casting of the young. [See 
the.verb Local.) 


WARP, v.t. !Sax, weorpan, wurpan, wyrpan, to throw, 


to return ; G. werfen, to cast or throw, to wheip; D. 
werpen, to throw or fling, to whelp, kitten, or Jitter; 
Dan. verper, to lay eggs; varper, to tow ; Sw. varpa, 
to lay eggs; Ir. and Gaelic, fiaram, to bend, twist, in- 
meas 

1. To turn, twist, or be twisted out of a straight 
direction ; as, a board warps in seasoning, or in the 
heat of the sun, by shrinking. 


They clamp one piece of wood to the end of another, to keep it 
froin casting or warping. Moron. 


2. ‘Fo turn or incline from a straight, true, or proper 
course ; to deviate. 
There’s our commission, 


From which we youl! nut hive you warp, Shak. 
Methinks ‘ 
My favor here begins to warp, Shak, 


3. To fly with a bending or waving motion; to 


turn and wave, like a flock of birds or insects. The 
fullowing use of warp is inimitably beautiful: 
As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s con, in Egypt's evil day, 
Waved round thy coast, vp called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eustera wind. Milton. 


4. To slink; to cast the young prematurely ; as 
cows. 


In an inclosure, near a dog-kennel, eight’ heifers out of twenty 
warped. [Local.} Cyc, 


WARP, v. t. To turn or twist out of shape, or aut of 


a straight direction, by contraction, The heat of the 
sun warps bards and timber. 

2. To turn aside from the true direction ; to cause 
to bend or incline ; to pervert. 

This first avowe , nor fully warped my mind, Dryden. 

1 have no private considerativns to warp me in this controversy. 


A Aldison, 
Zeal, to 2 degree of warmth able to warp the sacred rule ot God's 
word. Locke. 


3. In seamen’s language, to tow or move with a 
line or warp attached to buoys, to anciiors, or to 
other ships, é&c., by which means a ship is drawn 
usually in a bending course, or with various turns. 
[Le - rural economy, to cast the young prematurely. 

ocal. 

5. In agriculture, to let in the tide, for the purpose 
of fertilizing the ground by a deposit of warp or 
slimy substance. Warp here is the throw, or that 
which ts cast by the water. [Local in Lincolushire 
and Yorkshire, Eng.] Cyc. 

6. In rope-meking, to run the yarn off the winches 
into hauls to be tarred. 

To warp water, in Shakspeare, for freeze it, is forced 
and unusual; indeed, it is not English. 

Twisted by shrinking or 

seasoning ; turned out of the true direction; per- 

verted ; moved with a warp; enriched with warp, 
a3 land.e 

Turning or twisting; causing to 

inchne ; perverting; moving with a warp; enriching 

with warp, as land. 

A hook used by rope-makers 
for hanging the yarn on, when warping into hauls 
fur tarring. Cyc. 

WARP/ING-POST, n. A strong post used in warping 
rope yarn, Cye. 

WAR/-PLOME, n. A plume worn in war. 

WAR’-PROOPF, x. [wer and prbof.] Valor tried by 
war. 

WAR’RANT, (wor'rant,) v. t. [Gaclic, barartas, a 
warrant or pl¢dge; beranta, a warrantce or surety 3 
W. gwaranrta, to warrant or guaranty ; gwarant, war- 
rant, attestation, authority, security ; said to be from 
gwar, smooth, placid, secure ; Norm, garranty, war- 
ranted, proved; garren, (guarren,) a warren; Fr. 

arantir, (guarantir,) to warrant; garenne, a warren ; 


WAR 


-§. 'l'o declare with assurance. 


My neck is as smovth as sill, 1 warrant ye. L’ Estrauge. 


6. In law, to secure to a grantee an estate granted 3 
to assure, 5 

7. To secure to a purchaser of goods the title to 
the same ; or to indemnify him against loss. 

8. To secure to a purchaser the good quality of the 
goods sold. [See Wannanry.] 

9. To assure that a thing is what it appears to be, 
which implies a covenant to make, good any defect 
or loss incurred by it. 

WAR'RANT, n, An act, instrument, or obligation, 
by which one person authorizes another to do somes 
thing which he has not otherwise a right to do, an 
act or instrument investing one with a right or aue 
thority, and thus securing him from loss or damage 5 
@ word of general application. 

2. A precept authorizing an officer to seize an of- 
fender and bring him to justice. A general warrand 
to seize suxpected persons is illegal. 

3. Authority; power that authorizes or justifies 
any act. Those who preach the gospel have the wars 
rant of Scripture. We have the warrant cf natural 
right to do what the Jaws do not furbid ; but civility 
and propriety may sometimes render things impropef 
which natural right warrants, 

4, A commission that gives authority, or that jus 
tifies. 

5. A voucher; that which attests or proves 

6. Right; legafity. 

There’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals Ktvel’ when there's no mercy left, [Obs.] Shak. 


7. A writing which authorizes a person to receive 
money or other thing. 

Warrant of attorney: written authority given by a 
client to his attorney, to appear for hun in court, and 
to suffer judgment to pass against him by confession 
iu fivor of some? speetlied person. Bourier. 

Land-wrarrant ; a warrant issued at the Jocal land- 
offices of the United States to purchasers of public 
Jands, on the surrender of which at the general Jand- 
office at Washington, they receive a conveyance 
from the government. 

Scarch-warraut: a precept authorizing a person to 
enter houses, shops, é&c., to search for a criminal, or 
for stolen or snuggled goods, 

Warrant: officer: an wfficer holding a warrant from 
the navy-hoard, such as the master, surgeon, purser, 
&e., of a ship. 

WAR’RANT-A-BLE, a. Authorized by commission, 
precept, or right; justifiable ; defensible. The seiz- 
ure of a thicf is always warrantable by law and jus- 
tice. Falsehood is never warrantuble. 


His meals are coarse and short, his employment warrantable. 
South. 


The quality of being 
Sidney. 


WAR’RANT-A-BLE-NESS, nz. 
justifiable, 
WAR’RANT-A-BLY, adv. Ina manner that may be 
justified 5; justifiably. Wake. 
WAR‘RANT-ED, pp. Authorized ; justified ; secured ; 
asstired by covenant or by implied obligation. 
WAR-RAN-TEL:, x. The person to whom land or 
other thing is warranted, Ch, Justice Parsons. 
WAR/RANT-ER, 2 One who gives authority or 
legally empowers, , ° 
2. One who assures, or covenants to assure; one 
who contracts to secure another In a right, or to 
mnake good any defuct of title or quality; as, the 
twurranter of a horse. 
WAR’RANT-ING. ppr. Authorizing ; empowering. 
2. Assuring; securing to another a mght, or cov- 
enanting to make goud a defect of title in lands, or 
of quality in goods, 
WAR’RAN-TISE, n 
Use. 
WAR-RANT-OR!’, n. One who warrants. 
WAR’RAN-TY, 2. In law, a promise or covenant by 
deed, made by the bargainer for himself and his 


Authority ; security. [Jot in 


Shak, 


t. guarentire, This is from the root of guard, war 
rent, and wery. The primary sense of tho ruot is, to 
stop or hold, or to repel, and thus guard by resisting 
danger, a8 wo say, to kerp of. Hence the sense 
of security. Tho Welsh sense of smooth, placid, is 
derivative, cither fram security, or from repressing. 
Sce Guano and Garnrson.] 

1. To authorize ; to give authority cr powcr to do 
or forbear any thing, by which the person authorized 
is secured or saved harmless from any loss or dainago 
by the act. A commission warrants an officer to seize 
ancnemy. We are not war-anted to resist legititnate 
government, except in extreme cases, 

2. To maintain ; to support by authority or proof. 


6. To ward off. [JVot in use.] Spenser. 

WARN’ED, pp. Cautioned against danger; admon- 
ished of approaching evil ; natified. 

WARN/ER, 2. An admonisher. 

WARN’ING, ppr. . Cautioning against danger; ad- 
monishing; giving notice to; summoning to meet or 
appar. 

WARN'ING, rn. Caution against danger, or against 
faults or evil practices which incur danger. 

Could warning make the world more just or wise. Dryden, 
Hear the wor! at my mouth, and give them warning from me. 
— Ezek, iii. 

2. Previous notice ; as, a short warning, Ho hada 
month’s warging. Dryden. 
WAR'-OF-FICE, n. An office in which the military 

affairs of a country are superintended and managed. 

WARP, (waurp,).x. [Sax. wearp; D. werp, a cast or 


heirs, to warrant or secure the bargaince and his 
heirs again t all men in tho enjoy ment of an estate 
or other thing granted, Such warranty passes from 
tho seller to the buyer, from the feour to the fevfiee, 
and from tho rcleaser to the releasee. Warranty is 
real, when annexed to lands and tenements granted 
in fee or for life, &c., and is in deed or in law; 
and personal, when it respects goods suld or their 
quahty. 

In the contract of insurances there are also certain 
warrantics which induce the insurer to enter into 
it, as that the vessel is seaworthy, &c. 

In commen recoveries, a fictitious person is called 
to warranty. In the sale of goods or personal prop- 
erty, the seller warrants the title ; for warranty ig 
express or implied. If a man sells goods which are 
not his own, or which he has no right to sell, thé 


Reason warrants it, and we may salely receive {t as true. 


3, To justify. 


throw. See the verb. True fortitucle Is ceen In great exploits, purchaser may have satisfaction for the injury. And 
1, In manufactures, the threads which are extended That Justice warrants, and that wisdom guides, Addison, if the seller expressly Rape the rain fs ho a = 
lengthwise in the loom, and crossed by the woof, 7 < . and not dofective, and they prove to be otherwise, ha 
2 In @ ‘p, atope employed in araetng: towing, ots ey ae = pies sd e privilege. must indemnify the purchaser, But the warranty 
or removing a ship or boat; a towing-line. V' warrant him from drowning. Shak, must be at tho time of sale, and not afterward, In 
hh peid : i Oe es implied ty of the qualit 
Mar. Dict. Lees warranted than this, or less seoure, . general, there is no implied warranty < A) y 
3. In agriculture, a slimy substance deposited on Tan nut be. Malin, of the gvods sold. lackstones 
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WAS a 


WAS’SAIL, (wos’sil,) v. i To hold a merry, drinking 
meeting. 

WAS/SAIL-BOWL, n. A bow! for holding wassail. 

WAS/SAIL-€UP, (wos/sel-kup,) x. A cup in which 


WAS 


WASH, (wesh,) v. 7. To perform the act of ablution, 
Wash in Jordan seven times. — 2 Kings v. 


WAS 


°2, Authority ; justificatory mandate or precept. 


If they disobey any Bcents that is no excuse to us, nor gives us 
any warranty to diso 


Ng this sense, Warrant is now used.J 
. Security. 
The stamp was a warranty of the pablic. Locke, 


WAR/RAN-TY, v. t. To warrant ; to guaranty. 
WAR/RAY, v. t. [Fr. guerroyer, from piaaere 

To make war upon. [ Obs.) Spenser. 
WARRE, (wor,) a. [Sax. werra, for wersa.] 

Worse. [Obs.] ‘ Spenser. 
WAR’REN, (wor’ren,) x. [from the root of wear, an 

inclosed place; Fr. garenne; D, waarands; Goth, 
waryan, Sax. warian, to defend. See Guarp, War- 
Rant, and Wary.} : 

4. A piece of ground appropriated to the breeding 
‘and preservation of rabbits. 

2. In law, a franchise or place privileged by pre- 
scription or grant from the king, for keeping beasts 
and fowls. The warren is the next franchise in de- 
gree to the park; and a forest, which is the highest 
in dignity, comprehends a chasé, a park, and a free 
warren, Cyc. 

3. A place for keeping fish in a river. Cyc. 
WAR/REN-ER,n, The keeper of a warren. 

Johnson. 
WAR’RI-AN'/GLE, (-ang’gl,) » A hawk. 
Ainsworth. 
WAR’RIOR, (war’yur,) n. [from war; Fr. guerrier 3 
It. guerriere ; Sp. guerrero, guerreador. ] 

1. In a general sense, a soldier ; a man engaged in 
military life. 

2. Emphatically, a brave man; a good soldier. 
WAR/RIOR-ESS, x. A female warrior. Spenser. 
WART, n. [Sax. weart; D. wrat; G. warze; Sw. 

varta: L. verruca; Fr. verrue. | 

1, A firm, arid, harsh, insensible extuberance of 
the common integuments; found chiefly on the 
hands. Good. 

2. In horses, warts are spongy excrescences on the 
hinder pasterns, which suppurate. Cyc. 

3. A sessile gland or protuberance on trees. 

Lindley. 
WART’ED, a. In botany, having little knobs on the 
surface ; verrucose ; as, a warted capsule. Martyn. 
WART’LESS, a. Having no wart. 
WAR/-TORCH, 2, The torch that kindles war. 
WART’WORT, 2. A plant of the genus Euphorbia, 
which is studded with hard, warty knobs; also, a 
plant of the genus Heliotropium, and another of the 
genus Lapsana. Cyc. Lee. 
WART’Y, a. Having warts; full of warts; over- 
grown with warts ; as, a warty leaf. Lee. 
2. Of the nature of warts. 
WAR!/-WAST-ED, a. Wasted by war. Coleridge. 
See 


WASH!/-BALL, 7. 
WASH/-BOARD, 2. 


WASH/ED, (wosht,) pp. 


WASH’ER, 2. 


y likewise. Kettleweil, f Elliptical.] 


To perform the business of cleansing clothes in 
water. 
She can wash and scour. - Shak, 
To wash off; in calico printing, to eoak and rinse 
printed calicoes, to dissolve and remove the gum and 
ste. 


pa yc. 
WASH, (wosh,) x. Alluvial matter; substances col- 


lected and deposited by water; as, the wask of ariver. 

2. A bog; a.marsh; a fen. 

3. A cosmetic ; as, a wash for the face, to help the 
complexion. 

4, A lotion; a medical liquid preparation for ex- 
ternal application. 

5: A superficial stain or color. Collier. 

6. Waste liquor of a kitchen for hogs. 

7. The act of washing the clothes of a family; or 
tle whole quantity washed at once. There is a 
great wash, or a small wash. 

8, With distillers, the fermented wort from which 
the spirit is extracted. In the distillery of malt, the 
wash is made by mixing the water hot, with the 
malt ground into meal. Ure. 

9. The shallow part of a river, or arm of the sea ; 
as, the washes in Lincolnshire. Cye. 

10. The blade of an oar; the thin part which 
enters the water, and by whose impulse the boat is 
moved 

ll. A color spread or floated thinly over broad 
masses or spaces of a picture. 

12, A substance laid on boards or other work for 
beauty or preservation. 

13. A thin coat of metal. 

14, In the West Indies, a mixture of dunder, mo- 
lasses, water, and scummings, for distillation. 

Edwards’s West Indies. 

[wash and ball.] A ball of soap, 
to be used in washing the hands or face. 

{wash and board.| A-broad, thin 
plank, fixed occasionally on the top of a boat or 
other small vessel’s side, to prevent the sea from 
breaking over; also, a piece of plank on the sill of 
a lower deck port, for the same purpose. Mur. Dict. 

2. A board in a room, next to the floor. 

Cleansed in water; pu- 
tified. 

2. Overflowed; dashed against with water. 

3. Covered over with a thin coat, as of metal. 
One who washes. 

2. An iron ring between the nave of a wheel and 
the linchpin. ~ 

3. A piece of iron, leather, &c., at the hase or head 
of a screw, to prevent the surfaces from being in- 
jured, or to render the junetion tight. Brande. 


-| WAS/SALL-ER, n. A toper; a drunkard. 
WAST, (wost,) past tense of the substantive verb, in 


wassail was carried to the company. Cyc. 
Jifilton. 


the second person ; as, thou wast. 


WASTE, v.t. [Sax. westan, awestan; G. verwiisten} 


D. verwoesten; L. vasto; It. guastare; Sp. and Port, 
astar, for guastar; Fr. géter; Arm. goasta, Thé 

. gwasgaru, to scatter, seems to be compound. Thé 
panery sense is, probably, to scatter, tospread. Class 

Z, No. 2. q 

1. To ‘lnintsh by gradual dissipation or loss. 
Thus, disease wastes the patient ; sorrows waste the 
strength and spirits. 

2. 'To cause to be lost; to destroy by scattering of 
by injury. Thus, cattle waste their fodder when fed 
in the open field. 

3. Io expend without necessity or use ; to déstroy 
wantonly or luxuriously ; to squander ; to cause to 
be lost through wantonness or negligence. Careless 
people waste their fuel, their food, or their property. 
Children waste their inheritance. ‘ 

And wasted his substance with rjotous living. — Luke xv. 


4, To destroy in enmity ; to desolate ; as, to toasté 
an eneiny’s country. \ 
5. To suffer to be lost unnecessarily ; or to throw 
away ; as, to waste the blood and treasure of a na- 
6. To destroy by violence. : [tion. 
The Tiber 


Insults our walls, and wastes our fruitful grounds. Dryden, 
7. To impair strength gradually. 
Now wasting years my former strength confounds. Broome, 


8. To lose in idleness or misery ; to wear out, 
Here tondemned 


To waste eteraal days in woe and pain, Milton, 
9. To spend ; to consume. 
O, were I able 
To waste it all myself, and leave you none ft Milton. 


10. In law, to damage, impair, or injure, as an em 
tate, vuluntarily, or by suffering the buildings, 
fences, &c., to go to decay. [See the noun.] 

11. To exhaust ; to be consumed by time or mor 
tality. 

Till your carcasses be wzsted in the wilderness. —Nam. xiv. 

_12. To scatter and lose for want of use or of occu- 
piers. 


Full many a flowes tz born to blush unseen, 
And wasie its sweetness on the desert air. 


Gray. 


WASTE, v.i. To dwindle; to be diminished 3 tolose 


bulk or substance gradually ; as, the body wastes in 
sickness. 


The barret of meal shaJl not waete, —1 Kings xvii. 

2. To be diminished or lost by slow dissipation, 
consumption, or evaporation; as, water wastes by 
evaporation ; fuel wastes in combustion. 

3. To be consumed by time or mortality. 

But man dieth, and wasteth away. — Job xiv, 
WASTE) a. Destroyed; ruined. 
The Sophi leaves all waste In his retreat. Milton, 

2. Desolate; uncultivated ; as, a waste country ; a 
waste, howling wilderness. Deut. xxxii., 

3. Destitute; stripped ; as, lands laid waste, 

4, Superfluous ; lost for want of occupiers. 

And strangled with hor waste fertility. Milton... 

5. Worthless ; that which is rejected, or used only 
for mean purposes ; as, waste wood. 

6. That of which no account is taken, or of which 
no value is found ; as, waste paper. 

7 Uncultivated- untilled ; unproductive. 

‘There is yet mach waste land in England, 

Laicl waste ; descilated ; ruined. 

WASTE, nx. The act of squandering; the dissipation 
of property through wantonness, ambition, extrava- 
gance, luxury, or negligence. 

For all this waste of wealth, and loss of blood, Milton, 

2, Consumption ; loss; useless expense; any loss 
or destruction which is neither necessary nor promo 
tive of a good end; a loss for which there is no 
equivalent ; as, a waste of goods or money ; & wasté 
of time; a waste of labor ; a waste of words. 

Little wastes in great establishments, constantly occurring, may 

defeat the energies of a mighty capital. L. Beecher. 
. A desolate or uncultivated country. ‘The plains 
wf Arabia are mostly a wide waste, 

4. Land untilled, though capable of tillage ; as, the 
wastes in England. 


WASH’/ER-WO6OM-AN, zn. A woman that washes 
clothes for others, or for hire. 

WASH/ING, ppr. Cleansing with water; purifying; 
overflowing ; overspreading. 

WASH’ING, n, The act of cleansing with water; 
ablution. Heb. ix. 

2, A wash ; or the clothes washed. 

WASH/ING-MA-CHINE’, (wosh/ing-ma-sheen’,) x. 
A machine for washing clothes. 

WASH’-LEAFH-ER, (-leth-er,) ». The same as 
Sammy ; a preparation of leather which will bear 
to be washed, z 

WASH’-POT, x. 
washed. : ; Cowley. 

WASH/-TUB, z. A tub in which clothes are washed. 

WASH’Y, (wosh/e,) a. [from wash.] Watery ; damp; 
soft ; as, the wushy ooze. Milton, ~ 

2, Weak ; not solid. § Wotton, 

3. Weak ; not firm or hardy; liable to sweat pro- 
or with labor; as, a washy horse. [Mew Eng- 
and, 

WASP, (wosp,) . [Sax. wesp or weps; D. wesp; G. 
wespe; L, vespa; Fr. guépe; Sp. avispa; Port. bespa.] 

Tn entomology, the popular name of certain hymen- 
opterous insects of the genus Vespa. The mouth is 
horny ; the upper wings plicated ; the abdomen joined 

_to the thorax by a thread-like pedicle, and the sting 
concealed. Wasps construct combs, and rear their 
.young in the cells. The sting is painful. Cyc. 

WASP’-BITE, n. The bite of a wasp. 

WASP/ISH, (wosp/ish,) a, Snappish; petulant ; ir- 
ritable; irasclble; quick to resent any trifling af- 
front. 

Much do I suffer, much, to keep In peace 

This jenlous, waspieh, wrong-head, rhyming race. Pope. 

2, Having a very slender waist, like a wasp. 

WASP’ISH-LY, adv. Petulantly ; in a snappish man- 


WASP’ISH-NESS n. Petulance ; irascibility ; snap- 5, Ground, space, or place unoccupied ; as, the 
pishness. i 3 3 ethereal waste. 


WAS’SAIL, (wos'sil,) n [Sax wes-hal, health be to Tn the dead waste and middle of the night. — Shak, | 


WAR’WHOOP, n. The Indian yell in war. 

Been) 

WAR’-WORN, a. [war and worn.] Worn with mil- 
itary service ; as, 8 war-20rn coat ; a war-worn soldier. 

WA’RY, a. [Sax. wer; Ice. var. See Wane and 
Wanrnn.] 5 

Cautious of danger; carefully watching and guard- 
ing against deception, artifices, and dangers; scru- 
pulous ; timorousiy prudent. OJd men are usually 
more wary than the young. It is incumbent on a 
general in war to be always wary. 

WAS, (woz,) the past tense of the substantive verb; 
Bax. wesan; Goth. wesan; L, esse, for vesse, to be, to 
exist, whence Eng. 2s, in the present tense, and was, 
in the past ; as, I was; he was, 

WASH, (wosh,) v. t. [Sax. wescan, G. waschen; D. 
wasschen.] 

1. To cleanse by ablution, or by rubbing in 
Water; as, to wask the hands or the body; to wash 
garinents. 

2. To wet; tofall on and moisten; os, the rain 
washes the flowers or plants. 

3. To overflow. The tides wash the meadows, 

4. To overflow or dash against; to cover with 
Water ; as, the waves wash the strand or shore; the 
8ca washes the rocks on the shore or beach. 

5. To scrub in water; as, to wash a deck or a floor. 

6. To sepurate extraneous matter from; as, to 
wash ore; to wash grain. 

7. In water-color painting, to spread or float colors 
thinly over broad masses or spaces of a picture, 
Thus work is washed with a pale red to imitate brick, 
&c. Jocelyn. 

8. To rub over with some Iiquid substance ; as, to 

wash trees for removing Insecta or diseases, 

9. To squeeze and cleanse in water; as, to wash 
wool. Sosheep aro sald to be washed, when they are 
immersed in water and their wool squeézed, by 
which tmeans it is cleanced, 

10. To cleanse by a current of water ; ae, showers 
wash the streets, 

1}, To overlay with a thin coat of metal; as, steel 
washed with silver. . 


A vessel in which any thing is 


Cye. 


you.] 6. Region ruined and deserted. 
ae purify Ney on Pollution of sin. 1. A liquor made of apples, sugar, and ale, for- All the leafy nation sinks at last, 
ye are wavhed, but yo aro sanciided, — 1 Cor. vi, merly much used by English good-fellows. Johnson. And Vulcan rides in triumph o’er the waste. Dryden, 
To wash a ship; to bring all her guns to one side 2 A drunken bout, Shak. 27. Mischief; destruction. 


te her heel, and then to wash and scrape her 
aide. a 
rr 
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5, A merry song, 
[ This word ic unknown in America, ] 


Ainsworth. He will never, Fthink, in the way of waste, attempt us 


WAT 


WAT 


WAT 


8. In law, spoil, destruction, or injury done to 
houses, woods, fences, lands,-&c., by a tenant for 
life or for years, to the prejudice of the heir, or of 
him in reversion or remainder. Waste is voluntary, 
as by pulling down buildings; or permissive, as by 
suffering them to fall for want of necessary repairs. 
Whatever does a lasting damage to the freehold, is 
A waste. Blackstone. 

WASTE’-BOOK, xn. Among merchants, a book in 

“which rough entries of transactions are made, pro- 
vious to their being carried into the journal, 

WAST’ED, pp. Expended without necessity or use ; 
lost through negligence ; squandered. : 

2. Diminished; dissipated; evaporated; 
hausted. 

3. Desolated ; ruined; destroyed. 

WASTE/FUL, a. Lavish ; prodigal ; expending prop- 
erty, or that which is valuable, without necessity or 
use ; applied to persons. 

2, Destructive to property ; ruinous; as, wasteful 
practices or negligence ; wasteful expenses.. 

3. Desolate ; unoccupied; untilled ; uncultivated. 
[ 06s.] 

In wilderness and waste/ul deserts strayed, 


WASTE/FUL-LY, adv. In a lavish manner; with 
prodigality ;-in useless expenses or consumption. 
Her lavish hand is waetefully profuse. Dryden, * 


WASTE/FUL-NESS, n. Lavishness; prodigality ; 
| the actor practice of expending what is valuable, 
| without necessity or use. 

ASTE'-GATE,z2. A gate to let the water of a pond 
Me off when it is not wanted. Cyc. 
\WAS!TEL, (wos'tel,) x. A particular sort of bread ; 
'- fine bread or cake, ’ Lowth. Cyc. 
'WASTE/NESS, n. A desolate state ; solitude, 
i That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, a day 
bees of wastenses, — Zeph. i. 

WASTE’-PIPE, x. A pipe for conveying off waste 
water, &c. 

WAS?” ER, n. One who wastes ; one who squanders 
property ; ono who consumes extravagantly or with- 
out use. 

He also that [5 slothful In his work, is brother to him who isa 


great wasler, — Prov, >viil, 
Sconces are great wastera of candies, E Suift. 
eaum. 


2. A kind of cudgel. Bi 
WASTE/THRIFT, x, [waste and thrift.] A spend- 
Beaum 


thrift. 
WASTE/-WEIR, n. An overfall or wier for tho su- 
Cyc. 


erfiuous water of a canal. 
AST'ING, ppr. Lavishing prodigally ; expending 
or consuming without use ; diminishing by slow dis- 
sipation ; desolating; laying waste. : 
| 7) Wasting and relenticss war has made ravages, with but few and 
rm short intermiasiona, from the days of the tyrant Nimrod down 
i to the Nimrod of our own age. J. Lyman. 
2. a. Diminishing by dissipation or by great de- 
struction ; as, a wasting disease, 
WAST'REL, x. A state of waste or common. [Lo- 


a 
AST!REL, 
AST'O-REL, 


ex- 


Spenser. 


n. Waste substances; any thing 
cast away as bad. [Local.] 
Ce 

WAT, (wot,) x. A Siamese torm fora sacred place, 
» within which are pagodas, monasteries, idols, tanks, 

&c. Malcom. 
V ATCH, (wotch,) nr. [Sax. waeca, from waecan, 
wecoan, to wake; Sw. vacht or vakt, watch, guard ; 
vachta, to watch: Dan. vagt. It is from the same 
rogt as wake, which see,] 

1. Forbearance of sleep. 

2. Attendance without sleep. 

All the long night their mournful watch thoy keep. Addison, 


3. Attention ; close observation. Keep watch of 
the suspected man. : 

4 Guard; ‘vigilance for keeping or protecting 
egainst danger. 


He kept both watch and ward, - Spenser; 


5. A watchman or watchmen ; men set for a guard, 
either one petson or more, set to espy the approach 
ef an enemy or other danger, and to give an alarm 
er notice of such danger; a sentinel; a guard. He 
kept a watch at the gate. . Bacon. 

Yeo have a watch; go your way, make it ag sure as ye can, — 

Matt. xxvii. 

6. Among seamen, a certain number of men who 
attend together to the working of the ship. When 
there are but two divisions of this kind, they are said 


to take it watch end watch. Totten. 
7. The place where a guard is kept, 
He upbralts Iago, that ho made hin 
Brave me upon the watch, Shak. 
! & Post or office of a watchman. 
} ; As I did stand my watch upon tno bi. Shak, 


' 9, A periad of the night, in which one person or 
ene set of persons stand as seutinels; or the time 
from one relief of sentinels to another. This period, 
mong the Israelites, seems to have been originally 
_ feur hours, but was afterward three hows, and there 


7 


in Scripture of the morning watch, and of the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth watch; the evening watch 
commencing at six o’clock, the second at nine, the 
third at twelve, and the fourth at three in the morn- 
ing. Exod. xiv. Matt. xiv. Luke xii. 

10. A small timepie¥e or chronometer, to be car- 
ried in the pocket or about the person, in which the 
machinery 13 moved by a spring. 

+11, At sea, the space of time during which one set 
or division of the officers and crew remain on deck 
to perform the necessary duties. This is different in 
different nations, Cyc. 

To be on the watch; to be looking steadily for some 
event, 

WATCH, (wotch,) v. 2. [Sax. wacian, wecan ; Sw. vacka, 
upvacka; Dan. vekker ; G. wachen; Russ. vetchayu.] 

1. To be awake; to be or continue without sleep. 

T have two nights watched with you, Shak. 


9, To be attentive; to look with attention or stead- 
iness. Watch and see when the man passes, 
3. To look with expectaticn, 


My sou! waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch for the 
morning. — Ps. cxxx. 


4. To keep guard ; to act as sentinel; to. -k for 
danger. 
He gave signal to the minister that watched. Milton. 


5. To be attentive; to-be vigilant in preparation 
for an event or trial, tho time of whose. arrival is un- 
certain, 

Watch, therefore; for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 

come. — Matt, xxiv. 

6. To be insidiously attentive ; as, to watch for an 
opportunity to injure another. 

7. To attend on the sick during the hight; as, to 
watch with a man ina fever. 

To watch over; to be cautiously observant of; to 
inspect, superintend, and guard from error and dan- 
ger. Itis our duty constantly to watch over our own 
conduct and that of our-children. 

WATCH, vw. t. To guard; tohavein keeping. _ 
Flaming ministers watch and tend thelr charge. Milton. 
2. To observe in ambush ; to lie in wait for. 

Saul also sent messengers td David’s house to watch him, and to 

slay him, — 1 Sam. xix. 

3. To tend; to guard. 

Paris watched the flocks in tho groves of Ida, Broome, 


4, To observe in order to detect or prevent, ox for 
somé particular purpose; as, to watch a suspected 
person ; to watch the progress of a bill in the legisla- 


ture. 

WATCH’ED, (wotcht,) pp. Guarded; observed with 
steady vigilance. 

WATCH’ER, (wotch’er,) x. one who sits up or con- 
tinues awake; particularly, one who attends upon 
the sick during the night. 

2, A diligent observer ; as, an attentive watcher of 
the works of nature. [JVot in use.] Jere. 

WATCH/ET, (wotch’-,) ac. [Sax. waced, weak.] 

Pale or light blue. 
Who stares in Germany at watcheteyes? « Dryden. 
[Not in use.} 

WATCH'FUL, c. Vigilant; attentive; careful to ob- 
serve ; observant; cautious. It has of before the 
thing to be regulated ;- as, to be watchful of one’s be- 
havior ; and against before the thing to be avoided ; 
as, to be watchful against the growth of vicious habits, 

Locke, Law. 

WATCH'FUL-LY, adv, . Vigilantly ; heedfully ; with 
careful observation of the approach of evil, or atten- 
tion to duty. Boyle. 

WATCH/FUL-NESS, zx. Vigilance; heedfulness; 
heed ; suspicious attention ; careful and diligent ob- 
servation for the purpose of preventing or escaping 
danger, or of avoiding mistakes and misconduct. 

2. Wakefulness; indisposition or inability to 
sleep, 
Watchfulnese — often precedes too great sleepiness, Arbuthnot, 


WATCH!-GLASS, n. [watch and glass.] In ships, a 
half-hour glass, used to measure the time of a watch 
on deck. 

2, A concavo-convex glass for covering the face or 
dial of a watch. 

WATCH!-HOUSE, nr. [watch and house.] A house 
in which a watch or guard is placed Gay. 
WATCHIING, ppv. Being awake ; guarding; attend- 

ing the sick ; carefully observing, 

WATCH/ING nw. Wakefulness; inability to sleep. 

Wiseman. 

WATCH!-LIGHT, (wotch'lite,) x. [watch and lizht.] 
A candle with a rash wick. Addison. 

WATCH’MAK-ER, x. [watch and maker.] One 
whose occupation is to make and repair watches, 

WATCH’MAN, a. One set for a guard in an armed 
place, especially by night; a sentinel. 

2. One who guards the streets of a city or a large 
building by night. : 

A watchman’s ratile, is an instrument baving at the 
end of a handle a revolving arm, which, by the ac- 
tion of a strong spring Upon cogs, produces, when in 
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To spring a rattle, is to put this instrument in me 
tion for the sake of calling in the aid of other watch 


men. - ; 
WATCH’TOW-ER, n. [watch and tower.] A tower 

on which a sentinel is placed to watch for enetnies 

or the approach of danger. Bacon. 
WATCH'WORD, (wotch’wurd,) x. [watch and word.} 

The word given to sentinels, and tu such as have oc« 

casion to visit the guards, used as a signal by whicly 

a friend is known from an enemy, or a person who 

has a right to pass the watch, from one who has 

not, 

WA'TER, (wau'ter,) n. [Sax. wet-r, wes; D. water} 
G, wasser; Dan. vater; Sw. vatten; Goth. wato 
Russ. veda, Tlis may be from the root of wet, Gr. 
teros, Sans. udum. In Ar. wadi signifies a stream, 
or the channel where water flows in winter, but 
which is dry in sumtmer; a thing common on,the 
plains of*Syria and Arabia. 

J. A fluid, the most abundant and most necessary 
for living beings of any in nature, except air. Water, 
when pure, is colorless, destitute of taste and smell, 
ponderous, transparent, and in a very small degree 
coyapressible. It is reposited in the earth in inexhuus« 
tible quantities, where it is preserved fresh and cool, 
and from which it issues in epring-=, whieh form 
streams and rivers, But the great reservoirs of wa- 
ter on tho globe are the ocean, seas, and lakes, which 
cover more than three fifths of its surface, and from 
which it is raised by evaporation, and uniting with 
the air in the state of vapor, is wafted over the earth, 
zendy to be precipitated in the form of rain, suow, or 

ail. 

Water, by the abstraction or Joss of heat, becomes 
solid, or, in other words, is converted intoicg or snow ; 
and by heat it is converted into steam, an elas- 
tic vapor, one of the most powerful agents in nature, 
Water is a compound of oxygen and hydrogen ; two 
volumes or measures of hydrogen gus, and one of 
oxygen gas, ‘The proportion of the ingredients im 
weight, is 88,9 parts of oxygen to 11.1 of hydrogen, 

Berzelius. 

2, The ocean; a sca; a Jake; a river; any great 
collection of water; as in the phrases, to go by 
water, to travel by water. 

3. Urino ; the animal liquor secreted by the kidneys 
and discharged from4he hladder. 

4. The color or luster of a diamond or pearl, some- 
times, perhaps, of other precious stones; as, a dias 
mond of the first water, that is, perfectly pure and 
transiparent. Hence the figurative plirase, a man or 
a genius of the first water, that is, of the first excel- 
lence. 

5. Water is a name given ta several liquid sub. 
stances or humors in animal bodies ; as, the water of 
the pericardiuin, of dropsy, &c. Cyc. 

Water of crystallization ; the water forming a cons 
stituent of many salts, so called because considered 
essential to their crystallization. The term is going 
out of use. Dana, 

JMincral waters are those waters which are so ims 
pregnated with foreign ingredients, such as gaseuus, 
sulphureous, and saline substances, as to give them 
medicinal, or at least sensible properties, Most nate 
ural waters contain more or Jess of these foreign 
substances, but the proportion js generally too minute 


to affect the senses, Olmsted. 
To hold water; to be sound or tight. [Obsolete on 
vulgar, | L’Estrange, ' 


WA'TER-BAILI'ITF, ». An officer of the customs, 
in England, for searching ships. 
WA/TER-BEAR-ER, n. [roater and bearer.) In ase 
tronomy, a sign of the zodiac, called also Aquarius, 
from L. aqua, water, 
WA’TER-BEAT-EN, a. 
waves. 
WA’TER-BEL/LOWS, n. [water and bellows.] A 
machine for blowing air into a furnace, by means of 
a coluinn of water falling through a vertical tube, 
WA/TER-BORNE, a. Borne by the water; floated ; 
having water sufficient to float ; as, Ships water-borne 
by the flowing tide. Smollett. 
WA’TER-CAL/A-MINT, 2. [water and calamint.] A 
species of mint or Mentha. cye, 
WA/TER-CAR/RIAGE, n, [water and carriags.]} 
Transportation or comveyance by water, or the 
means of transporting by water. 
2. A vessel or boat. ([JVvt ia use.] Arbuthnot, 
WA’TER-€ART, 7. [water and cart] A cart bear: 
ing a large cask of water, which is conveyed into a 
cylinder full of holes, by means of which the water 
is sprinkled upon the ground, 
WaA'TER-CEM’ENT, 2. A cement made of a peevl- 
iar kind of lime, which hardens beneath water. 
WA'TER-CIR‘CLED, (-sur’kid,) | a@Surrounded by 


Beaten by water or the 


WA'TER-GIRD/LED, (-gur/dld,) water. Scott. 
WA’TER-€LOCK, n. [water and clock,] The clep 
sydra; an instruinent or machine serving to meas 


ure time by the fall of a certain quantity of water. 

. Encye, 
WA’TER-€LOS/ET, n. A closet for easing nature, 
having a contrivance for carrying off the discharges 
by a stream of water through a waste-pipe below. _ 


‘4 cies } four watches during the night. Hence we read motion, a loud, harsh, rattling sound, 2. In steambvates, a privy. 
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WA’TER-COL-OR, (-kul-lur,) x. [water and color. 
Water-colors, in painting or limning, are colors mixe: 


WAT 


WA’TER-LEV'EL, a. [water and level.] The level 
ormed by the surtace of still water, 


with gum-water, and made up into small cakes, | WA’!ER-LIL/Y, n. [water and lily.) The common 


Water-colors are so called in distinction from oil- 
colors. Encyc. 
WA'TER-COURSE, n. [water and course.] Astream 

of water; a river or brook. Isa. xliv. 
2. Achannel or canal for the. conveyance of water, 
particularly in draining lands. A 
WA‘/TER-CRAFT, x. Vessels and boats plying on 
Water. : 
WA'TER-CRESS, n. [water and cress.} A small, 
creeping plant growing in watery places; applied 
particularly to the Nasturtium officiuale a plant of an 
agreeable flavor, much cujtivated in Europe as a rel- 
ish for breakfast. Loudon, 
WA'TER-CROW'FOOT, nx. [water and crowfuot.] A 
glant, the Ranunculus aquatilis, on which cows are 
said to be fund of feeding. Cyc. 
WA'TER-DRAIN, xn. A,drain or channel for water 
t. run off, 


WA'TER-DRAIN/AGE, rn The draining off of 


water. 

WA’TER-DROP, n. [water and drop.], A drop of 
Water. Shak. 
WA/TER-DROP/WORT, 2. A plant of the genus 
Qinanthe. Lee. 
WA/’TER-EL/E-PHANT, n. A name given to the 


luppopotamnus, 

WA'TER-EN/GINE, n. [water and engine.] _ An 
engine to raise water; or an engine moved by 
water. 

WA’TER-FALL, 2. [water and full.] A fall or per- 
pendicular descent of the water of a river or stream, 
or a descent nearly perpendicular; a cascade ; a cat- 
aract. But tho word is generally used of the fall of 
asmall river or rivulet, It is particularly used to ex- 
press a cascade in a garden, or an artificial descent 
of water, designed as an ornament. Cyc. 

WA'TER-FLAG, zn. alt and flag.] Water flower- 
delice, a specios of trix. 

WA’TER-FLOOD, (-flud,) x. .[water and flood.] A 
flund of water; an inundation. 

WA’TER-FLY, n. [water and fly.] An insect that 
is seen on the water. 

WA'TER-FOWL, x. [water and fowl.] <A bird that 
frequents the water, or lives about rivers, lakes, or 
on or near the sea; an aquatic fuwl. Of aquatic 
fowls, some are waders, or furnished with long legs ; 
others are swimmers, and are furnished with webbed 


ent. 

WA'TER-FOX, x. [water and foz.] A name given 
to the carp, on xecount of its cunning, Fralton, 
WA'TER-PUR/ROW, x. [water and furrow.) In 

asriculture, adeep furrow madé for conducting water 
from the ground ond keeping it dry, 
WA‘TER-FUR/ROW, v, t. To plow or open water- 
furrows. 
WA 7'ER-GAGE, [water and gage.] An in- 
WA'TER-GUAGE, strument fur measuring or as- 
evrtaiming the depth or quantity of water, 
WA‘/TER-GALL, x. A cavity mado in the earth by 
a torrent of water. 

2. An appearance in the rainbow. 
WA’TER-GER-MAN’DER, zn. 
‘Teucrium. Cyc. 
WA’TER-GILD-ING, n. The gilding of metallic 

surfaces by covering thein with a thin coating of 
amalgam of gold and then volatilizing the mercury 
by heat. Brande. 
WA‘TER-GOD, x. [water and god.] A deity that 
presides over the water. ¥ 
WA'TER-GRO/EL, x. [rater and gruel] A liquid 
fvod, composed of water and a sniall portion of meal 
or other farimaceons substance boiled, 
WA‘TER-HAIR/GRASS, ne A species of grasa, the 
Atra aquatica, Cyc. 
WA‘'TER-HAM'MER, xn A column of water in a 
vacuam, which not being supported as in the air, 
falls against the cnd «f the vessel with a peculiar 
noise, It may be formed by corking a vessel of 
Water while itis boiling, The vapor condensing as 
it cools, a vacuum is furined, 
WA'TER-UEMP-AG/RI-MO-NY, 2, A plant of the 
genus Bidens, re. 
WaA'TER-UEN, 2. [water and hen.] A water-fowl 
of the genus Gallinula of Lathain, tlosely aliied ta 
tho Rails, and named from its quaint resemblance to 
the common domestic fowl; also called GaLuinuce. 
Several species of this genuo, ani alsv the Soree, or 
common Rail of Anierica, are called Gautinenecs or 
Woatro-Hrus, Nuttati, 
wari ER-HOG, », [eater and hog.] A qnadruped 
_ of South America, the Hydrocherus capybara, a ro- 
dent ne inhabiting the shores of the creat riv- 
ers or South America, Its length is about threo feet. 
Naturahsts consider itas nearly allied to the cobaya 
“ or TUIUNCA-pie, 
WA‘TER-LASH-ED, (-lasht,) a. 
Water. 

WA'TER-LAU‘REL, 2. water and laurel.] A plant. 
WA'TER-LECAF, ne (oats and leaf.] An Ren as 
plant of the genus Hydrophyilum. Lee. 

WA'TER-LESS, a. Destitute of water. Tovke. 


R 


Stevens. 
A plant of the genus 


Lashed by the 
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name of the aquatic plants of the genera Nymphza 
and Nuphar, distinguished for their beautiful flow- 
ers and Inrge, floating leaves. P. Cyc. 

WA/TER-LINE, n. [water and line.] A horizontal 
line supposed to be drawn about a ship’s w ttoin, at 
the surface of the water. This is higher or lower, 
according to the depth of water necessary to float 
her. Z “Mar. Dict. Cyc. 

WA’TER-LOG-GED, a. [water and log.] Lying 
like a log on the water. A ship is said to be water- 
logged, when, by leaking and receiving a great quan- 
tity of water into her hold, she has become so heavy 
as not to be manageable by the helm, and to be at 
the tnercy of the waves. Brande. 

WA/‘TER-MAN, n. [water and man.) A boatman ; a) 
ferryman ; aman who manages water-craft. Gay 

WA’TBER-MARK, x. [tater and mark.j ‘The mark 
or limit of the rise of a flood. Dryden, 

WA'TER-MEL‘ON, n. [ater and melon.) A plant 
and its fruit, of the genus Cucurbita or Cucumis, 
(C. citrullus.) This plant requires a warm climate 
to bring it to perfection. It also requires a dry, 
sandy, warm soil, and will not grow well in any 
other. The fruit abounds with a sweetish liquor re- 
sembling water in color, aud the pulp is remarkably 
rich and delicious, 

WA'TER-MILL, 2. [water and mill.] A mill whose 
machinery is moved by water, and thus distinguished 
from a wind-mill, . 

WA/‘TER-MINT. See Waten-Caramint. 

WA’TER-NEWT, x. [water and niet An animal 
of the lizard tribe, (Lacerta aquatica of Linneus.) 

WA/TER-OR'DE-AL, x. [water and ordeal.] A ju- 
dicia] trial of persons accused of crimes, by means 
of water ; formerly in use among illiterate and super- 
stitious nations, 

WA‘TER-OU'SEL, nx. [water and ousel.] A bird al- 
led to the thrushes, the Cinctus aquaticus, found in 
Europe and parts of Asia. It frequents streams of 
Water. : P. Cyc. 

The water-ousel is the turdus cinctus of Latham. 
Ed, Encyc. 

WA'TER-PARS’NEP, n. [water and parsnep.) A 
piant of the genus Sium. ee 

WaA’TER-PLANT, xn. A plant that grows in water ; 
an aquatic plant. * 

WA’TER-PO/A, n, Avaluable species of grass, the 
Poa aquatica, which is cultivated in England for fud- 
der. Loudon, 

WA'TER-POISE, n. [water nnd poise.] A hydrom- 
eter, or instrument for ascertaining the specific grav- 
ity of different liquids. Francis. 

WA'TER-POT, xn. [water and pot.] A vessel for 
holding or conveying water, or fur sprinkling water 
on cl th in bleaching, or on plants, dc. 

WA'TER-PROOF, a. [wuterand provf.] Impervious 
to water; so firm and compact as not to admit wa- 
ter; as, water-proof cloth, leather, or felt. 

WA‘*TER-RAD/‘ISH, a. [water and radish.] 

A species of Sisymbrium, Lee, 

WA'TER-RAIL, n. [water and rail.] A wading bird 
of the genus Rallus. 

WA'TER-RAM, 2. A machine hy which water is 
raised much above ita level by the momentum of a 
larger stream than the one whigh is raised. Francis. 

WA'TER-RAT, n. [water and*rat.] An animal of 
the genus Arvicola (Mus, Linn.,) which lives in the 
banks of streams or Jakes. 

Rocked by the 


WA’TER-ROCK-ED, (-rekt,) a, 
waves, 

WA‘TER-ROCK’ET, n. [water and rocket.] A spe- 
cies of Sisymbrinm, Johnson. 

2. A kind of firework to be discharged in the water, 

WA'TER-ROT, v. t. [water and rot.] To rot by 
steeping in water; as, to water-rot hemp or flax. 
WA'TER-ROT-TED, pp. Rotted by being steeped in 
water, 
WA'TER-ROT-TING, ppr. Rotting in water. 
WA’TER-SAIL, n. [zouter and sail.] A small sail 
used under a studding sail or driver boom. 
: Mar. Dict. 
WA'TER-SAP'PHIRE, (-saf’f ire or -saf'fer,) n. Iolite, 
a kind of blue precious stone. 
WA’TER-SCOR’PI-ON, x. [water and scorpion.] 

A name given to aquatic, hemipterous insects of 
the family Nepidm (genus Nepa, Linn.) from their 
fore legs being somewhiut similar to those uf the scor- 
pion. They feed on other aquatic insects. 

Partington. 
WA'TER-SHED, n. A range of high land that casts 
the water in different directions, Robinson. 


WA/TER-SHOOT, n. [rater and shoot.) A sprig or 
caoot from the root or stuck of a tree. | Local.) 


WA'TER-SNAKE, nr. [water and snake.j A snake 
that frequents the water, E | 

WA'TER-SOAK, v. t, [water and soak.] To soak or fill 
the interstices with water. 

WaA/TER-SOAK-ED, (-sdkt,) pp. or a. Soaked, or 
having its interstices filled with water; as, water- 
soaked wood ; a water-suaked hat, 


WAT 
of the genus Stratiotes, with long, sword-like leavea, 
and flowers resembling plumes of white feathers, 


Loudon. 
WA'TER-SPAN'IEL, (-span‘yel,) n. [water and 
spaniel.| A dog so called. idney. 


WA'TER-SPOUT, n. A remarkable natural phenom- 
enon usually observed over ‘the sea, but sumetimes 
ever tho land. It usually consists of a dense, black 
cloud, depending from the sky in a conical f.rin tor 
ward the earth. Sometimes it tnites with a corre- 
sponding portion ascending froin below, thus forming 
a continuous co.umn from the surface of the earth to 
the cloud. It often discharges great quantities of 


water, whence its nume. Olinsted. 
WA'TER-STAND'ING, a. Wet with water; as, 
it water-standing eye. Cyc. Shak. 


WA’TER-TA'BLE, x, [water and table] In arn 
chitecture, a strong, coarse molding, or other projec 
tion, in the wall of a building, to throw off the water. 

Buchanan, 

WA’TER-TATH,. In England, a species of coarse 
grass growing in wet grounds, and supposed tu be 
injurions to sheep, Cyc. 

WA'TER-THER-MOM’E-TER, 2. An instrument 
for ascertaining the precise degree of cold at which 
water attains its maaimum density. , This is about 
40° of Fabrenheit ; and from that point down to 32°, 
or the freezing point, it expands. Water tnus forms 
a reinarkable exception to the general law of expan- 
sion by heat and contraction hy cold. Olmsted. 

WA’TER-TIGUT, (-tite,) @. [water and tight.) So 
tght as to retain or net to admit water. Whewell. 

bi Mires "RE'FOIL, xn. A plant, Menyanthes tri- 

vliata. 2 

WA'TER-VI'0-LET, nr. [water and violrt.] An 
aquatic plant of the genus Hottonia. filler. Lee 

WA'TER-WAY, nr. [water and way.] In @ ship's 
deck, a piece uf timber, forming a channel for con- 
ducting water to the scuppers. 

WaA'TER-WHEEL, ». [water and wheel.] A wheel 
moved by water. 

2. An engine for raising water in large quantities, 

WA’TER-WIL’LOW, n. [water and willow.) 
plant. Ainsworth, 

WA'TER-WINGS, x. pl. Walls erected on the banks 
of rivers, next to bridges, to secure the foundation” 
from the action of the current. Francis. 

WA’TER-WITH, zn. [water and with.] A plant, 


Derham. 

WA’TER-WORK, (-wurk,) n. [water and work.} 
Water-works are hydraulic machines or engines, 
particularly such as form artificial fountains, spouts, 
and the like. 

WaA’TER-WORN, a. Worn by the force of water. ; 

WA'‘TER-WORT, xn. An aquatic plant of the genus 
Elatine. Lea, §, 

WA’TER, (wau'ter,) v.t. To irrigate; to overflow’ 
with water, or to wet with water ; as, to water land. 
Showers water the earth, 

2. To supply with water. The hilly lands of New 
England are remarkably well watered with rivers and 
rivulets, 

3. To supply with water for drink; as, to water 
cattle and horses, 

4. ‘To diversify ; to wet and calender; to give a 
wavy appearance to; as, to water silk. 

WA'TER, Cine ee v.i. To shed water or liquid 
matter. His eyes began to water. 

2. To get or take in water. 
to water. ; 
The mouth waters; n phrase denoting that a person 

has a longing desire. 

WA’TER-AGE, x. Money paid for transportation by 
water. 

WA'TER-ED,-pp. ora. Overspread or sprinkled with 
Water; mnde wet; supplied with water; maile lus 
trous by being wet and calendered, 

WA'TER-ER, n, One who waters, Carew. « 

WA'TER-I-NESS, x. [from watery.] Moisture ; hus 
midity ; a state of abounding with water. Arbuthnot, 

WA'TER.ING, ppr. Overflowing ; sprinkling or wete 
ting with water; supplying with water; giving wa- 
ter for drink ; giving a wavy appearance to, 

WaA'TER-ING, x The act of overflowing or eprink< 
Ing with water; the act of supplying with water for 
drink or other purposes; the act of wetting and cal- 
endering for giving luster to, as cloth. ; 

2. The place where water is supplied. 

WA'TER-ING-PLAUE,n. A place where water may 
be obtained, as fora ship, for cattle, &c, 

2. A place to which people resort for mineral wa 
ter, or for the uso of water in some way or other, 

WA'TER-ING-TROUGH, (-trauf,) », A trough in 
which cattle and horses drink, 

WA'TER-ISH, a Resembling water; thin, as a 
liquor. den, 
. 2, Moist; somewhat watery; as, waterish land. 


Hale, - 
WA'TER-ISH-NESS, 2. Thinness, as of a liquor ; re~. 


The ship put into port 


semblance to water. 
Waterishnese, which is like the serosity of our blood. Foyer. 
WA'TER-LESS, a. Destitute of water. Mitford. — 


WA'TER-SOL'DIER, (-s6l'jer,) x. An aquatic plant WA'TER-MEAS’URE, (-mezh/ur,) 2, A measure- 


WAV 


for articles brought by water, as conls, oysters, é&c. 
This bushel is larger than the Winchester measure. 
WA’TER-Y, a. Resembling water; thin or transpa- 

rent; as a liquid ; as, watery humors, ; 

The oily and watery parts of the element. Arbuthnot. 

2. Tasteless; insipid; vapid; spiritless; as, wa- 
tery turnips. Philips. 

3. Wet; abounding with water; as, watery land ; 
watery eyes. Prior. 

4, Pertaining to water; as, thé watery god. 

Dryden. 

5. Consisting of water ; as, a watery piers 

ton. 
WAT’TLE, (wot’'tl,) m. [Sax. watel, a twig; allied 
perhaps to withe, a4 vitis, that is, a shodt.] 

1. Properly, a twig or flexible rod; and hence, a 
hurdle made of such rods. 

2, The flethy excrescence that grows under the 
throat of a cuck or turkey, or a like substanco on a 
fish Cyc. Walton. 

3. A rod Inid on a roof to support the thatch. 
WAT’TLE, v. t To bind with twigs. 

2 To twist or interweave twigs one with anoth- 
er, to plat; to form a kiad of net-work with flexible 
branches ; as, to wattle a hedge Mortemers 

WAT’TLED, pp. Bound or interwoven with twigs. 

WAT’TLING, ppr. .Interweaving with twigs. 

WAUL, v.i. To cry asa cat. 

WAULIING ppr. Crying a3 a cat 

WAVE, ». sox. wog, weg, A wave, n way ; both the 
snine word, and both coinciding with the-root of 
war, waon, vacillate, weigh, &c. Thosense is, ngo- 
ing, a moving, appropriately. a moving one way and 


the other; G. wogs; Sw. vag: Ir. buaice * 
1. A moving swell or volume of water; usually, 
a swell raised and driven by wind. A pebble thrown 
fntn stil] water produces waves, which form concen- 
trie circles, receding from the point where the pebble 
fell. But waves are generally raised and driven by 
wind, and the w °d comprshends any moving swell 
on the surface ot water, froin the smallest ripple to 

the billows of a tempest, 
Tho wave behind impels the wave bofore. © 


2. Unevenness; inequality of surface. Newton, 
3. Tho line or streak of luster on cloth watered and 
~ enlendered, 
WAVE, ». i. [Sax. waffan; probably a corrupt or 
thography.] 
1. To play loosely ; to move like a wave, one way 
and tho other ; to float; to undulate. 
» His purpie robes waved careless to the winds, Trumbull, © 


2. To be moved, asa signal. B. Jonson. 

3. To fluctuate, to waver; to be in an unsettled 
state. [ Obs. 

WAVE,» t= [See Wavex.] Toraise into inequali- 
ties of surface. Shok 

2. To move one way and the other ; to brandish ; 
as, to wuze the hand’; to wave a sword, 

Milton. Dryden. 

3. To waft; to remove any thing floating. 

Brown 

4. To beckon ; to direct by a waft or waving mo- 
tion. Shak 

WAVE, v.t. [Norm. weyser, to wave or waive; warf- 
nez, Waived ; 1ef3, weifs, waifs.] 

1. To put off; to cast off , to cast away . to reject ; 
a9, to wave goods stolen; usually written Watve 

b. To quit ; to depart from. 

He resolved not to wave hls way. 

3. To put off; to put asido for the present, or to 
omit to pursuo; as, to wavea motion He offered to 
wave the subject, 

This is the usual sense. 
. To relinquish, as a rigbt, claim, or privilege. 
Generally written Wa1v..] 

WAV'ED, pp. Moved one way and the other, bran- 

’ dished. 

2. Put off; omitted. 

3. a. In heraldry, indented. . 

_ 4 Variegated in luster; as, waved silk 
_ 5, In natural histury, having on the margin a suc- 
cession of arched segments or incisions. Humble. 

WAVPE’LESS, g. Free from waves. undisturbéd ; 
unngitated ; a3, the waveless sea, ; 

WAVE!-LIKE, a. Resembling a wave; undulating, 

WA’VEL-LITE, 2 [from Hoel, the discov: rer.] 

A phosphate of alumna, occurring usually in 
hemispherical concretions, conmsating of fine, radiated 
fibers, and rarely in distinct crystals secondaries to 

.a rhombic prism. Dana. 

WAVE’-LGOAP, n. [wave and loaf] A loaf fora 
wave-offering. 

WAVE’-OP’FER-ING, x. An offering made with 
Saving toward the four cardinal points, Jum. 
xviii. 

WA’‘VER, v i [Sax. wafian; Dan. svever, from 

ether weave, that is, to move one way and the 


Pope. 


Wotton 


other. 
1. To play or move to and fro; to move one way 
and the other. 


oyle. 
2. To fluctuate; to be unsettled in opinion ; to 


WAY 


* vacillate ; to be undetermined ; as, to waver in opin- 
ion ; to waver in faith. 
Let s hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering. — 
eb, X. ; 
3. To totter; to reel; to be in danger of falling. 


Holyday. 
WA'VER, 7. A.name given to a- sapling or young 
timber-tree in England. 


[ Lecal.] 
WA’'VER-ER, x. One whvu wavers; one who Is un- 
settled in doctrine, faith, or opinion. 
WA'VER-ING, ppr. or a@ Fiuctuating; being in 
doubt ; undetermined. 


WA'VER-ING-LY, adv. In a fluctuating, doubtful 


manner, 
WA'VER-ING-NESS, n. State or quality of being 

wavering. WMountague. . 
WAVE’/SON, 2. A name given to goods which, after 


shipwreck, appear floating on tho sca. Bouvier. 
WAVE!-SUB-JECT’ED, a. Subject to be overflowed, 
Goldsmith, 
WAVE!-WORN, a. [wave and worn.] Worn by the 
waves, . 
The shore that o'er his wave-worn bacla bow2d, Shak, 


WAV'ING, ppr. or a. Moving as ® wavo; playing to 
and fro; brandishing. 
WAV’'URE, n. The act of waving or putting off. 
R. Peel. 
WAI'VY, a. [from wave.] Ricing or swelling in 
waves ; full of waves; as, the wavy sea. Chapman. 
2. Playing to and fro; undulating, 
Let her glad valleya smile with wavy corn Prior. 


3. Undulating on the border er on the surface; a 
botanical use. 

WAWES or WAES, (wawz,) for Wavrs. [Wot in 
use. : 

WAX,n. [Sax wer, wer; G. wachs; D. wasch; Sw. 
vor, Russ, vaksa; L. vescus, viscur.] 

1. A thick, viscid, tenacious substance, excreted 
by besos from tueir bodies, and employed in the con- 
struction of their cells; usually called Brees’? Wax. 
Its native color 13 yellow, but it is bleached for can- 
dlos, &c. 

2. A thick, tenacious substance excreted in the 
ear. 

3. A substance secreted by certain plants, forming 
a silvery powdcr on the leaves aad fruit, as in the 
wax-palm and wax-myrtle. Cyc. 

4. A substance uard 10 seajing letters ; calied Srat- 
antc-Wax or SeansaH-Wax. This is a composition 
of lac and resin, colored with some pigment. Cyc. 

5 A thick substance used by shoemakers for rub- 
bing their thread. * 

Wax, mineral, See Ozocenite, 

WAX, v. t. To smear or rub with wax; as, to waz a 
thread or a table. 
WAK, »v. t+ pret. Waxen ; pp. Waxep or Waren. 
is wearan, G. wachsen; Sw. vara; allied pruba- 
ly to L. augeo, auzt, Gr asf, and avie] 

1. To increase in size , to grow ; to become Jarger ; 
as, the wazing and the waning moon. Hekewiul. 

2. To pass from one state to ancther; to become; 
as, to war strong ; to waz warm or cold; to wax fee- 
ble, to waz hot; to war old; to wez worse and 


worse. Scripture 
WAX'-€AN-DLE, x. [waz and candle.] 
A candle made of wax. 
WAX’-CHAND LER, zn. 
maker of wax-candles. 
WAX'‘ED, (wakst,) pp. 
wax 
WAX'EN, a Made of wax; as, wazen cclls. 
Jilton. 


[waz and chandler.y A 


Smeared or rubbed. with 


2. Resombling wax ’ Ed. Encye. 
W AX'-END, n A thread pointed with a bristle 
WAX’ED-END, and covered with shoemaker’s 
wax; used in sewing shoes. Brockett, 
WAX/ING, ppr. Growing; increasing; becoming ; 
smearing with wax, 
WAX'-MOTH, n. Theo bee-moth, which see, 
WAX!-MYR-TLE, x The Myricacorifera, a shrub of 
North America , algo called Carmptenrrry-Tnce and 
Bayserry, the berries of which are covercd with a 
greonish wax, called myrtle-waz or bayberry tallow. 
_. Bigelow. 
WAX!-PALM, (-pim,) 2 A species of palm, the 
Ceroxylon andicola, a native of the Andes, the stem 
of which is covered with a secretion, consisting of 
two thirds resin and one third wax. 
Bonpland. Vauquelin. 
WAX'WING, n. A bird of the genus Bombycilla 
abont six or eight inches long. Thero are several 
beautiful species so named, because most of them 
have small, oval, horny appendages on: the seconda- 
ries of the wings, of the color of red sealing-wax. 
J P. Cyc. Jardine. 
WAX!-WORK, (-wurk,) 2. Figures formed of wax, 
in imitation of real beings. . : 
WAX’Y, a. Soft like wax ; resembling wax; viscid ; 
adhesive, : . 
WAY, ne [Sax. wey, wer; G. and D. weg; Dan. vej ; 
Sw. vag; L, and It. via; Fr. vowe ; coinciding 1n ori- 
gin with wag, weigh, wagon, vogue, &c.] 


WAY 


1, Literally, a passing ; hence, a passage ; the place 
of passing ; hence, a road of any kind ; a highway; 
a private rond ; a lane; a street; any place for the 
passing of men, cattle, or other animals; @ word of 
very comprehensive signification. 

' 2, Length of space ; as, a great way; a little way, 

3, Course ; direction of motion or travel What 
way did he take? ‘Which way shall I go? Keep iv 
the way of truth and knowledge, 

Mark what way T make, Shak, 


4, Passage; room for passing. Make sway for thu 


jury 


5, Course or regular course. 
Aad Ist cternel “Justice take the way, 
6. Tendency to any meaning or act. 
There {3 nothing in the words that sounds that way. Atterbury 
7. Sphere of observation. 
The general officcra and the public mlolstera that fell In my way, 
° Temple, 
8. Manner of doing any thing; method; means of 
doing. Seek the best way of learning, and pursue ry 


_ Dryden. 3 


By noble ways we congucsts will prepare. Dryden, 
9, Method ; scheme of management. \ 
* What impious ways my wishes took. Prior. 


10. Manner of thinking or behavior; particular 
turn of opinion ; determination or humor. Let him 
have his way, when that will. not injure him, or any 
other person. But multitudes of children are ruined 
by being perinitted to have their way. 

1], Manner; mode, In no way does this mattér 
belongtome. Weadmire a person’s way of express- 
ing his ideas, - i 

12, Method; manner of practice. Find, if you 
can, tho easiest way to live, 

Having lost the way of nobleness, Sidney, 


13, Mcthod or plan of life and conduct. Instruct 
your children in the right way. = 


Her pow we ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are pence, 
roy lik, 
All flesh had corrupted his tty — Gen. vi. 


14, Course , process of things, good orbad. Thinga 
are in a prosperous way. 
15. Right methcd to act or know. 


We ere quite out of the way, 
16. General scheme of acting. 


Men who go cut of the way to hint free things, must be guilty of 
absurlity or rudences. Clarisea, 


Locke, 


17 Sect , denomination of a particular faith, creed, 
or worship. Acts xix. 23. 

18. FYay, among seamen, progress , as, a ship has 
way. 

19. Ways, pl.; the timbers on which a ship Is 
launched. 2 

To make way ; to give room for passing ; or to make 
a vacancy a 

To give way; to recede, to make room ; or ‘ta 
yicld ; to concede the place or opinion to another. ~ 

To make one’s way; to advance in life by effurts ; to 
advance successfully, 

By the way; en passant: as we proceed; a phrase 
introducing something in discourse not immediately 
connected with she subject. , 

To go one’s way, or to come one’s way; to go or come 
along. Shak, 

Fo go the way of all the earth; to die. 

In the way; a phrase noting obstruction. 
there in the way of your success? ; 

In Scripture, tho ways of God are his providential 
government or his works. Rom. xi. Job xi. 

Wey and ways are used in certain phrases in the 
sense of wise Ho is no ways & match for his antag 
onist. 

‘Tis no way tho mterest even of the priesthood, Pope, 


To be under wey; in scamen’s language, to be in 
motion, as when a ship begins to move. Soa ship 
is said to have headway, wheh she moves forward in 
her course, and sternwcy, when sho is driven astern, 
Bho is said also to gather tocy, or to lose way. Lee 
way i3 a movement of a ship aside of her course, or 
to the leeward. 
AMilky wey; in astronomy, the galaxy ; @ bread, lu- 
minous belt or space in the heavens supposed to he 
occasioned by tha blended light of an immense num- 
ber of stars, 
Covert ways in fortification, a passage covered from 
the onemy’s fire. . 
Weys ond means; in legislation, means for raising 
moncy , resources for revenue. 
Way-going crop, among farmers, is the crop which 
is taken from the ground the year the tenant leaves 
tho farm. A a England. Cyc. 
WAY'-BAG/GAGE, n. The baggage or luggage of a 
way-passenger on a railroad, &c.* . 
WAY'-BILL, 2. A list of passengers in a public ve- 

hicle. ¢ .  Onited States, 
WAY’-BREAD, (-bred }n, A name given to the herb 

wa (Plantago major.) . Loudon, 
AY'PAR-BR, nr. [way and fare, Bax. faran, to go.] 
A traveler ; - passenger. Carew. . 
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QE eee 
WAY’'FAR-ING, a, [Supra.] Traveling; passing; 
being on a journey. Judges xix. 
WAY'FAR-ING-TREE, n. A shrub, a species of Vi- 
urnum. Cue. 
AY'LAID, pp. Watched in the way. [See Way- 


LAY. 
WAY’LAY, v. t. [way and lay.] To watch insid- 

jously in the way, with a view to seize, rob, or slay ; 

to beset in ambush; as, to waylay a traveler. 

Milton. Dryden. 
In this word there is little difference of accent. 

WAY’'LAY-ER, n, One who waits for another in 

ambush, with a view to seize, rob, or slay him. 
WAY’-LEAVE, 2 A provincial term for the ground 

purchased fur a wagon-way between coal-pits and a 


river. [ Local. Yo 
WAY'LESS, a. Having no road or path; pathless ; 
trackless, : Drayton. 
WAY’-MAK-ER, n. One who makes a way ; a pre- 
cursor, Bacon. 
WAY’/-MARK, n. [way and mark.] A mark to guide 
in traveling. Jer. xxxi. 
WAY'MENT, v.i. [Sax. wa, woe.] 
Tolament. [Not in | Spenser. 
WAY'-PANE, n. A slip leit for cartage in watered 
land. [ Local. Cyc. 


WAY'-P. S-SEN-GER, mn. A passenger on a railroad 
or in a stage-coach, taken up at some intermediate 
place between the principal stupping-places, 

WAY'-THIS-TLE, (-this-!,) . A troublesome plant 
or perennial weed. Cyc. 

WAY'WARD, a. [way and ward.] Froward; peev- 
ish; perverse ; liking his own way. 

Wayward beauty doth not fancy move, Fuirfar, 


WAY'-WARD-EN, nz. In local usage, the surveyor of 


a road. 

WAY'WARD-LY, adv. Frowardly ; perversely. 
. Sidney. 

WAY'WARD-NESS, x, Frowardness; perverseness. 
? Wotton. 
WAY’'WIS-ER, x. An instrument for measuring the 

distance which one has traveled on the road ; called 

also Perampurator, and Popometer or Pspome- 

TER. Cye. 
WAY'WODE,) 2. [Slav. voyna, war, and vodit, to 
WAI'WODE, { lead, ]} 

A name originally given to military commanders 
in various Slavonic countries, and afterward to gov- 
ernors of towns or provinces. It was assumed for a 
time by the rulers of Moldavia and Wallachia, who 

' are now called Hosropars, and has also been given 


_ to some inferior Turkish officers, P. Cyc. 
WAY'WODE-SHIP, n. Tho province or jurisdiction 
of a waywode. Eton. 


WAY'WORN, a. Wearied by traveling. 

WE, pron. ; pl. of 1; or rather a different word, denot- 
ing the person speaking and another or others with 
him. J and John the speaker calls we, or Jand John 
and Thomas; or Jand many others. In the objective 
case, us, 

We is used to express men in general, including 
the speaker. 

Vice een too oft, fami'iar with her face, 
We first endlure, then pity, then embrace, 
WEAK, (week,) a.  [Sax. waac, wace; G. weich, 
schwach; D. zwak; Dan. veeg, veg: Sw. vek. The 
primary sense of the root is, to yield, fail, give way, 
recede, or to he soft, 

1. Having little physical strength; feeble. Chil- 
dren are born weak; men are rendered weak by dis- 
ease, 

2. Infirm; not healthy; as, a weak constitution. 

3. Not able to bear a great weight; as, a weak 
bridge ; weak timber. 

4, Not strong ; not compnct; easily broken; as, a 
weak ship , a weak rope. 

5. Not able to resist a violent attack ; as, a weak 

6. Soft; pliant; not stiff, [fortress. 

7. Low; small; feeble ; as, a weak voice. 

8. Feeble of mind; wanting spirit; wanting vigor 
sf understanding ; as, a weak prince ; a weak magis~ 
¢rate. 

To think every thing disputable, ls a proof of a weak mind and 

captious temper, Beatiis. 

9. Not much impregnated with Ingredients. or with 
things that excite action, or with stimulating and 
nourishing substances; as, weak broth; weak toa; 
weak toddy ; a weak solution ; a weak decoction, 

10. Not politically powerful; as, a weak nation or 
state. 

11. Not having force of authority or energy ; as, a 
weak governinent. 

12, Not having moral force or power to convince ; 
mot well supported by truth or reason ; as, a weak ar- 
gument, 

13. Not well supported by argument; as, weak rea- 
soning. ‘ 

14, Unfortified ; accessible; impressible ; as, the 
weak side of a person. 

15. Not having full conviction or confidence ; as, 
weak in faith. 

16. Weak land, is land of a light, thin soil Cyc, 

[J believe never uscd in New England,] 


Pope. 


WEA 


WRAK, v. t. To make weak, [Wot used.] 
WEAK, v.t To become weak. | Not mee 
‘haucer. 


WEAK'EN, (week’n,) v. t. [Sax. wacan, to languish 
to vacillate. ] 4% 
1. To lessen the strength of. or to deprive of 
strength ; to’debilitate ; to enfeeble; as, to weaken 
the body ; to weaken the mind; to weaken the hands 
of the magistrate ; to weaken the force of an objection 
or nn argument. 
2. To reduce in strength or spirit ; as, to weaken 
tea; to weaken any solution or decoction. 
WEAK’'EN-ED, pp. Debilitated ; enfeebled; reduced 
in strength. 
W#AK’EN-ER, x. He or that which weakens. 
WEAK’EN-ING, ppr. Debilitating; enfeebling; re- 
ducing the strength or vigor of any thing. 

2, a. Having the quality of reducing strength. 
WEAK!-EY-ED, (-ide,) a. Having weak eyes. 
WEAK'~HEAD.ED, a. Having a weak intellect. 
WEAK/-HEART-ED, a Having little courage ; dis- 

pirited. 
WREAK’LING, n._ A feeble creature, Shak. 
WEAK'LY, adv. Feebly ; with little physical strength ; 
faintly ; not forcibly ; as, a fortress weakly defended. 

2. With want of efficacy. 

Was plighted faith so weakly sealed above? Dryden. 


3. With feebleness of mind or intellect; indis- 
creetly ; injuriously. 
Beneath pretended justice weakly fall. Dryden, 


4, Timorously ; with little courage or fortitude. 
WEAK’LY, a. Not strong of constitution ; infirm; 
as, a weakly Woman ; a man of a wrehlrcoss ee 
- alegh. 
W£EAK'NESS, x. Want of physical strength ; eau 
of force or vigor; feehleness; as, the weakness of a 
child ; the weakness of an invalid; the weakness of a 
wall or bridge, or of thread or cordage. 
2. Want of sprightliness. 
Soft, without weakness ; without glaring, gay. 


3. Want of steadiness. 
By such a review, we shall discern and strengthen our weak- 
nesses, a Rogers, 

4. Infirmity ; unhealthiness ; as, weakness of con- 
stitution. Temple, 

5. Want of moral force or effect upon the mind; 
as, the weakness of evidence; the weakness of argu- 
ments, 

6. Want of judgment ; feebleness of mind ; fool- 
ishness, 


Pope, 


All wickedness is weakness, Milton, 
7. Defect ; failing ; fault; with @ plural. 


Many take plensure In sprending abroad the weaknessee of an 


exalted character, ~ Spectater. 
WEAK'SIDE, zn. tweak and side] Foible; defi- 
cience ; failing ; infirmity. Temple. 


WEAK!-SIGHT-ED, a, Having weak sight. 

WFraAK’-SPIR/IT-ED, a, Having weak spirits, 

WEAL, 2. [Sax. wela; G. wohl; Dan. vel; from the 
same root as well, Sw. ral; L. valeo, to be strong, to 
avail, to prevail, The primary sense of weal is 
strength, sotindness, from the sense of straining, 
stretching, or advancing.] 

1, A sound state of a person or thing; a state 
which is prosperous, or at Jeast not unfortunate, not 
declining ; prosperity ; hap;iness. 

As wo love the weal of our souls and bodies, 
The weal or woe in thee is pluced. 


Bacon. 
Milton. 
So we say, the public weal, the general weal, the 
weal of the nation or state. B. Trumbull, 
2. Republic ; state ; public interest. 
[But we now use Commonweattn, in the sense 
of state.] 
WEAL, x. The mark of astripe. [See Watz.] 
WEALD, WALD, WALT, WOLD, in Saxon. and 
other Teutonic dialects, signifies a wood or forest. 
Tt is fuund in names,as in Wart-Ham, wood-house ; 
corruptly pronounced Wat-THAM. 
WEALD/EN, a <A term applicd in England to cer- 
tain strata of the upper part of the odlitic series, 


Mantell. 
WEALS/MAN, n. [real and man.) A name given 
sneeringly to a politician. Shak. 


WEALTH, (svelth,) 2 [from weal; Sax. welega, 
welga, righ 

1. Prosperity ; external happiness. [ Obs.] 

2. Riches; large possessions of money, goods, or 
land ; that abundance of worldly estate which ex- 
ceeds tho estate of the greater part of the commu- 
nity ; affluence; opulence. 


Each day naw wealth wt hout their enre provides, Dryden, 
WEALTH’-GIV-ING, a. Yielding wealth. 
WEALTH'I-ER, a. comp. More wealthy. Borrow. 


WEALTH'I-LY, (welth’e-le,) adv. Richly. Shak. 

WEALTH’I-NESS, n. State of being wealthy ; rich- 
ness. 

WEALTH’Y, (welth’e,) a. Rich, having large pos- 
sessions in lands, goods, money, or securities, or 
larger than the generality of men ; opulent; affluent. 


i WEA 


Jee see 
may be deemed wealthy in a village, who would not 
be so considered in London. 

WEAN, (ween,) v. t. [Sax. wenan, gewonan, to ae- 
custom ; from the root of wone, wont; gewunian, te 

. wenan, afwenan ; G. entwihnen; Sw. vanja. 

Wont.] 

1, To accustom and reconcile, as a child or other 
young animal, to a want or deprivation of the 
breast. 

And the child grew and was weaned. — Gon, xxi. 

2, To dotach or alienate, ns the affections, from 
any object of desire ; to reconcile to the want or losg 
of any thing; as, to wean the heart from temporal 

- enjoyments. % 

WEAN/‘ED, pp. or a. Accustomed or reconciled te 
the want of the breast or other object of desire. 


WEAN’EL, nm. Acchild or other animal newly 
WEAN'LING, weaned. Milton. 
WEAN'ING, ppr. Accustoming or reconciling, as a 


young child or other animal, to a want of the breast ; 
reconciling to the want of any object of desire. 
WEAP'ON, (wep/n.) n. [Sax. wepn, wepn; D. and G. 
-wapen; Dan. vaaben; Sw. vapen. This word seems 
to be from some root signifying to strike, L. vapulo, 
our vulgar whap, awhap. 

1. Any instrument of offense; any thing used or 
desigried to be used in destroying or annoying an en« 
emy. The weapons of rude nations are clubs, stones, 
and bows and arrows. Modern weapons of war aré 
swords, muskets, pistols, cannon, and the like. \ 

2 An instrument for contest, or for combating 
enemies. 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal. —2 Cor. x. 


3. An instrument of defense. 

4, Weapons, in botany, arms ; thorns, prickles, and 
stings, with which plants are furnished for defense 5 
enumerated among the. fulcres by Linneus. 


Martyn. 
WEAP’ ON-ED, (wep’nd,)c. Armed; furnished with 
_ Weapons or arms; equipped. Hayward. 
WEAP’ ON-LESS, a. Unarmed; having no — 
ilton. 


WEAP!/ON-SALVE, (-siv,) ». [weapon and salve.] 
A satve which was supposed to cureethe wound; 
by being applied to the weapon that made wot Obs.) 


oyle 
WEAR, (ware,) v. t.; pret. Wore; pp. Worn. [We 
gwariaw, to spend or consume; Sax. weran, weriam, 
to curry, to wear, as arms or clothes.] ‘ 

1. To waste or impair by rubbing or attrition 5 fa 
lessen or diminish by time, use, or instruments. A 
current of water often wears a channel in J:mestone 

2. To carry appendant to the body, as clothes oF 
weapons; as, to wear a coat or a robe; to wear a 
sword ; to wear a crown. 


On ler white breast a sparkling cross she wore, Pope. 


3. To have or exhibit an appearance ; to bear; as, 
she wears 4 smile on her countenance. ‘ 
4. To affect by degrees. 


‘Frials wear vs into a liking of what poesibly, in the first essay, 
displeased us, < eas Locke. : 


To wear avay; to consume; to impair, diminish; 
or destroy, by gradual attrition or decay. Dryden. 

To weur off; to diminish by attrition or slow de. 
cay. South. 

To wear out; to consume, to render useless by at« 
trition or decay ; as, to wear out a coat or a book. 

2, To consume tediously ; as, to wear out life in 
idle projécts. 

3. To harass; to tire. 

He sball wear out the saints of the Most High. — Dan. vil. 


4, To waste the strength of; as, an old man worn 
out in the service of his country. 

5. In navigation, to wear (originally veer) is to put 
the ship on the other tack, by turning her round, 
stern toward the wind. Mar. Dict. 

WEAR, (ware,)v.i. To be wasted; to be diminished 
by attrition, by use, or by time. 
Thou wilt surely wear away.— Ex. xvii. 


2. To be tediously spent. 


Thus wore cut night. Milton. - 


3. To be consumed by slow degrees. It is better 
to wear out than to rust out. 

To wear of ; to pass away by degrees. The follies 
of ycuth wear off with age. 

WEAR, (ware,) n. The act of wearing; diminution 
by friction ; as, the wear and tear of a garment. 

2, The thing worn. 
Wear and tear; the loss by wearing, as of machin- 
ery in use, 

WEAR, (weer,) n. [Sax war, wer; from the reet of 
werian, to hold, defend, protect ; D. waaren or weeren; 
often written wier. See Warren and Guar. 

1. A dam in a river to stop and raise the water, 
for conducting it to a mill, fur taking fish, &c. 
2. A fence of stakes or twigs set in a stream for 
ca:ching fish, : 
Tbis word is also spelt Were or WrzR.] 


As wealth is a comparative thing, a man may be | WEAR’A-BLE, a. That can be worn. 
wealthy in one place, and not so in another.. A man ! WEARD, '®ax., a warden, in names, denotes wateh- 
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* fulness or care; but it must -no! be confounded with 
ward in toward. 
WEAR’ER, n. [from wear, 
ries as appendant to the 
cloak, a sword, or a cruwn. 
92, That which wastes or diminishes, 
WEA/RI-ED, (wé’rid,) pp. ora. Tired; fatigued. 
WiA‘RI-LY, adv. Ina tired or weary manner. 
WEA/RLINESS, x." [from weary.] The stato of be- 
ing weary or tired; that lassitude or exhaustion of 
strength which is induced by labor; fatigue. 


With weariness and wine oppressed. Dryden. 


2. Lassitude ; uneasiness proceeding from contin- 
ued waiting, disappointed expectation, or exhausted 
patience, or from other cause. 

WEAR/ING, ppr. Bearing on or appendant to the 
person ; diminishing by friction; consuming. 

=e Denoting what is worn; as, wearing ap- 
pgrel. 

Ww! oer Clothes ; garments. [Obs.] Shak. 
WEAR/ISH; a. Boggy ; watery. [Wot in use.] 
2. Weak; washy. [Wot ii uso. Carew. 
WEA'RLSOME, (wé/re-sum,) a. [from weary.] Caus- 
ing weariness ; tiresome ; tedious ; fatiguing; as, a 
wearisome march ; a wearisome day’s work. 
| Wearisome nights are appointed to me. — Job vii. 


WEA/RI-SOME-LY, adv. Tediously ; so as to cause 
weariness. : Ralegh. 
WEA/RI-S6OME-NESS,2. The quality of exhausting 

strength or patienco ; tiresomenesg ; tediousness; as, 

the wearisomeness of toil, or of waiting long in anx- 

ious expectation. 
WEA/RY, (wé're,) a. 


One who wears or car- 
ody ; as, tho~wearer of a 


[Sax. werig; allied perhaps to 


wear. 

1. Having the strength much exhausted by toil or 
violent exertion ; tired ; fatigued. 

[It should. be observed, however, that this word 
expresses less than Trrxp, particularly when applied 
to a beast; as, a tired horse. It is followed by cf 
before the cause of fatigue ; as, to be weary of march- 
(95S to be weary of reaping; to be weary of 
study. 

2. Having the patience exhausted, or the mind 
pare to discouragement. Ho was weary of asking 

‘or redress, - 

3. Causing weatiness ; tiresome ; as, a weary way ; 

a weary life. Spenser. Shak. 

WEA’RY, v.t. [from the adjective.] To reduce or 
exhaust the physical strength of the body; to tire; 
=| fatigue ; as, to weary one’s self with labor or trav- 
eling. ‘ 

Ths people shall weary themeelves for very vanity. — Hab, ii. 


2. To make impatient of continuance. 


T stay too long by thee ; I weary thee. Shak, 


3. To harass by any thing irksome; as, to be 
wearied of waiting for the arrival of the post. 
Toe weary out: to subdue or exhaust by fatigue. 
WEA'RY-ING, ppr. Exhausting the strength of the 
body ; fatiguing. 
WEA'SAND, jn. ([Sax. wasend, wesends perhaps 
WE'‘SAND, from the root of wheeze, and Goth, 
ond, Dan. aande, breath.] 
The windpipe or trachea ; the canal through which 
air passes to and fromm the lungs. 
WEA‘SEL,) 7. [Sax. wesle; Dan. vesels G. wiesels 
WEE’SEL, { D. weezel. I know not the meaning of 
this name. In G. wiese isa pester 
Asmall quadruped of the genus Mustela, which 
lives under the roots of trees, or in other holes, and 
feeds on small birds, but particularly on mice. It 
has a long, slender body, and short legs. A weasel 
that frequents barns and corn houses, frees them 
from rats and mice, aad is sometimes deemed a very 
useful inmate. 
WEA'SEL-COOT, xn. The red-hoaded smew,or Mer- 
gus minutus, ‘i Cyc. 
WEA/SEL-FAC-ED, (-faste,) a, Having a thin, sharp 
face, like a weasel. [Spelled, also, WenzzeL and 
Weazen. 

WEATH’ER, (weth'er,) n. [Sax. weder, wader, or 
wether: G. wetter; D. weder or weer; Dan. vejr; Sw. 
vader; Sans. widara,a storm. The primary sense of 


this word is air, wind, or atmosphere ; probably the, 


Gr. a:9no, whence cther.] 

Properly, the air; hence, 

1. The state of the air or atmosphere with respect 
to heat or cold, wetness or dryness, calm or storm 
cleerness or cloudiness, or any other meteorological 
phenomena , as, warm weather; cold weather ; wet 
weather; dry weather; calin weather; tempestuous 
weather: fair weather ; cloudy weather; hazy weather; 
and the like. 

2. Change of tho state o&-thegair. Bacgn. 

3. Btorm ; tempest. Dryden, 

[ These last significations are not now in use, unless 
by a poetic license. } 

Stross of weather; violent winds; force of tem- 


3. 
WEATHER (weth’er,) v. t. To air; to expose to 


the air. [Rarely used, Spenser. Tusser. 
2. In seamon’s language, to sail to the windward of 


WED 


those which cross them im the ‘direction of the 
breadth are called the Wert or Woor. 
2. To unite any thing flexible ; as, to weave twigs, 
3. To unite by intermixture or close connection ; 
as, a form of religion woven Into the civil govern- 


WEA 


something else; as, to weather a cape; to weather 

another ship. As this is often difficult, hence, 
3. To bear up against and resist, though with 

difficulty ; as, to weather the storm. Hale. 
To weather @point ; to gain or accomplish ft against 


opposition. Addison. ment, : Addison, 
To weather out ; to encounter successfully, though 4, To interpose ; to insert. 
with difficulty ; as, to weather out a storm, This weaves ftevlf perforce into my buelncx. Shak. 


Weather is used with several words, either as an 

adjective, or as forming part of a compound word. * 

WEATH/ER-BEAT’ EN, (weth/er-beet/n,) a. Beaten 
or harassed by the weather. Milton, Brande. 

WEATH’ER-BIT, x, A turn of the cable about the 
end of the windlass, without the knight-heads, 

WEATH’ER-BOARD, x. That side of a ship which 
is toward tho wind; the windward side. So, in 
other words, weather signifies toward the wind or 
windward ; asin weather-bow, weather-braces, weath- 
er-gage, » weather-lifts, woather-quarter, weather- 
shrouds, weather-side, weather-shore, &c. 

2. A board forming a close junction between the 
shingling of a roof and the side of the building he- 
neath, usually at the ends where there is no cornice. 

WEATH’ER-BOARD, v. t. To nail boards lapping 
one over another, in order to oxclude rain, snow, &c, 
Guilt. 
WEAT{l/ER-BOARD-ING, 2. The act of nailing up 
boards lapping one overanether; or tho boards them- 
selves. 


pean v.% To practice weaving; to work with a 

oom. 

WEAV’ER, n. One who weaves; one Whose oceu- 
pation is to weave 

2. The common name of the genus Ploceus, of 

several species, passerine birds, natives of Afriea 
and the East Indies; so called because they con- 
struct curious and often pensilo nests, by interweav- 
ing twigs and fibers, d. Encyc. 

WEAV'ER-FISH, n, A fish of the perch faiily. 
[See Weeven.] 

WEAV/ING, ppr 
threads, ; 4 F 

WEAV'ING, 2. The act or ait cf forming cloth in a 
loom, by the union or intertexture of threads. 

2. The task or work to be done in making cloth. 
WEA/ZEN, (wé'zn,) 2. Thin; sharp; as, a weazen 
faco, Dickens. 

WEB, 2. [Sax. web; Sw. vaf, See Weave.) 
1. Texture of thréads ; plexus ; any thing woven, 
Penelope devised a web to deceive her wooers. 


Forming cloth by intermixture of 


WEATFH/ER-ROARDS, n. pl. Pieces of planks : Suenners 
placed in the. ports of a ship, when laid up in ordi- 2. Locally, a piece of linen cloth. 
nary. Mar. Dict. England, Ireland. 


WEAFH’ER-BOUND, a. Delayed by bad weather. 
WEATH’ER-€LOFHS, n. pl. Long pieces of canvas 
or tarpauling used to preserve the hammocks from 
injury by the weather when stowed, or to defend 
ersons from the wind and sp-ay. Mar, Dict. 
WEATH'ER-€OCK, 2. pueden and cock.] A vane 
or weather-vane ; something originally iu the shape 
of a cock, placed on the top of a spire, which, by 
turning, shows the direction of the wind. 
2. Any thing or person that turns easily and fre- 
quently ; a fickle, inconstant person. Dryden. 
WEATH’/ER-DRIV-EN, (weth/er-driv-n,) n. A ceadys 
er and driven.] Driven by winds or storms; forced for its food. 
by stress of weather. Carew. Web of a coulter, is the thin, sharp part. 
WEATH’ER-FEND, v. 4 [weather and foxd.] To| WEIYBED, (webd,) a.- {from web.] Having the tees 
shelter. united by a membrane, or web; as, the webbed faet 
WEATH’ER-GALL, x A secondary rainbow, of aquatic fowls. 
to be a sign of bad weather. [Worth ef England. WEB’BING, ». A strong fabric of hemp, two orthree 
WEATH’ER-GAGH, x. {weather and gege.| Aship} inches wide, made for supporting the seats of stuffed 
is said to have the weather-gage of another, when chairs, sofas, &c. 
she is at the windward of her, and thus has the ad- WEB’-FQOT-ED, a. [web arid foot.] Having webbed 
vantage. - feet; palmiped. A godse or duck is 8 web-footed 
Hence, in Hudibras, fowl. 
To veer, and tack, and steer a cause WED, v,t, [Sax. weddian, to covenant; to promise ; 
Against the weather-gage of awe, to marry ; Sw. vadja; Dan. vedder, to wager ; Ww. 
denotes to evade sheer force by dextrous shifts. ger; L. vador, to give bail, or faedus, a league} 
WEAFH'ER-GLASS, x. [weather and glass.] An| Probably both are of one family] f 
instrument to indicate the state of the atmosphere. 1, To marry ; to take for husband or for wife. 
This word includes the barometer, thermometer, Binca the day 


3. A dusky film that forms over the eye and hin- 
ders the sight ; suffusion. Shak. 

4, Some part of a sword, Qu. net-work of the 
handle or hilt. Shak, Fairfax. 

5. In ship-buildivg, the thin partition on the inside 
of the rim and between the spokes of a sheave. 

Cye. 

6. In ornithology, the membrane which unites the 
toes of many water-fowls. 

spider’s web ; a plexus cf very delicate threads ot 
filaments which a spider spins from its bowels, and 
which serves as a net to catch flies or other insects 


hy grometer, manometer, and anemometer. oe T saw theo fret, and wedded thee. Milton. 
Hutton. 2. To join in marriage. 
WEATH/ER-HELM, 2. [weather and helm.] A ship And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
is said to carry a weather-helm, when she is inclined Shall live with her, Milton. 


to come tno nearthe wind. . Mar. Dict. 
WEATFTH’ER-ING, x. In geology, the action of the 
elements on a rock in altering its color, texture, or 


3. To unite closely in affection; to attach firmly, 
We are apt to be wedded to our own customs an@ 
opinions. 


composition, or in rounding off its edges. Dana 

WEATH'ER-NOST, re [reeather and most.] Being Men are wedded to thelr lusts. Tilloteom 
furthest to the windward. 4. To unite forever. 

WEAFH’ER-PROOF, a. [weather and proof.] Proof Thou art wedded to calamity. Shak. 
against rough weather. 5. To espouse ; to take part with. 

WEAFH’ER-ROLL, 2. [weather and roll.] The roll Thoy wedded his cause. [Obe.] Clarendon, 


of a ship to the windward ; opposed to Lez-Lurcnu. 
WEAFH’ER-SPY, 2. [weather and spy.] A star- 
gazer; one that foretells the weather. { Litele used, ] 
Donne. 
WEAFH’EB-TIDE, nz. Leoaee and tide.] The tide 
which sets against the lee-side of a ship, impelling 
her to the windward. Mar, Diet. 
WEATH’ER-TINT-ED, a. Tinted by the weather. 
WEAFH’'ER-WISE, a. [weather and wise.] Skillful 
in foreseeing the changes or state of the weather, 
WEATH’ER-WIS-ER,n. Something that foreshows 
the weather. , [Vot used.] Derkam,. 
WEATFH'ER-ED, pp. Passed to the windward ; passed 
with difficulty. ‘ 

2. a. In mineralogy, a term applied to a specimen, 
when the surface is altered in color, texture, or com- 
position, or the edges are rounded off by exposure to 
the elements, Dana, 

WEAFTH’/ER-ING, ppr. Passing or sailing to the 
windward ; passing with difficulty. n 

WEAVE, (weev,) v. t 3 pret. Wove; pp. Woven,| Sw. vigg; D. wig. 
Wove. The regular form, Weaven, is rarely or lump. 
never used, [Sax. wefan; G. weben; D. weeven; Sw. 1. Amass of metal; as, a wedge of gold or silver. 
vafvoa; Dan. vaver; Pers, baftan; Gr. vdaw.] Josh. vii. 2 ; 

1. To unite threads of any kind in such a mannér 2. A piece of metal, particularly iron, thick at one 
as to form cloth. ‘This is done by crossing the end and sloping to a thin edge at thé other, used in 
threads by means of a shuttle. The modes of weav-| splitting wood, rocks,*&c, ‘This is one of the five 
ing, and the kinds of texture, are various. The| mechanical powers. A like piece of wood is by 
threads first laid in length are called the Warr;| some persons called a wedge, or a glut. 


WED, v. i. To marry; to contract matrimony. 


When shall I wed ? Shak. 


WED, 2. A pledge. ‘ 
| WED/DED, pp. or a. Married; closely attached. 
WED’DING, ppr. Marrying; uniting with in matrk 

mony. 
WEDDING, n. Marriage; nuptials ; nuptial cereme< 
ny ; nuptial festivities. 
Let her beauty be her wedding dower, Shak. 


WED/DING-€LOFHES, 2. ‘wedding and clothes.} 
Garments for a bride or a bridegroom, to be worn al 
marriage. F 

WED/DING-DAY, n. [wedding and day,] The day 
of marriage, ~ 

WED’DING-FEAST, n. [wedding and feast.] A 
fenst or entertainment prepared for the guests ata 
wedding. 

WEDGE, (wej,) 7 


Sax. weeg, wecg; Dan. vegs 
his word signifies 2 mass, a 
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3. In geometry, a solid of five sides, viz., a rectan- | WEEK, n. 


' gular base, two rhomboidal sides meeting in an edge, 
and two triangular ends, Ys 
4, Something in the form of a wedge. Svome- 
times bodies of troops are drawn up in the form of a 
wedge. 


WEDGE, (weJ,) v.t. To cleave with a wedge; to WEEKDAY, 2. "eee 


rive, [Little used.] 

2. To drive as a wedge is driven; to crowd or 
compress closely. We were wedged in by the 
crowd. ; 

3. To force, ay a wedge forces its way; as, to 
wedge one’s Way. Milton. 

4, To fasten with a wedge or with wedges ; as, to 


wedge on ascythe ; to wedge in a rail ora piece of 
5. To fix in the manner of a wedge. ftimber. 
Wedged in tho rocky shoals, and sticking fst. Dryden. 


WEDG’ED, (wejd,) pp. Split with a wedge; fast- 
ened with a wedge; closely compressed. 
WEDGE!-SHAP-ED, (wej’shapt,) «. [wedwe and 
shape.] Having the shape of a wedgo ; cunciform. 
} A wedge-shaped \eaf is broad and truncate at the 
summit, and tapering down to the base. Smith. 
WEDG’WOOD-WARE, n. [from the name of tho 


inventor. | ” A kind of semi-vitrified pottery, without WE 


much superficial glaze, but capable of receiving all 
kinds of colors by means of metallic oxyds and 
ochers. Admirable imitations of Etruscan and other 
vases have been executed in this ware. Ure, 
WEDG'ING, ppr. Cleaving with a wedge ; fastening 
with wedges ; compressing closely. 
WED’LOCK, x [Qu. wed and lock, or Sax. lac, a 
gift. 5 
Aiirringe ; matrimony. Addison. 
WED’/LOCK, v.t. To marry. [Little used.] Milton. 
WED’/LOCK-ED, (wed’lokt,) pp. United in mar- 
riage. [Little used.] JHilton. 
WEDNES/DAY, (wenz/de,) n [Sax. Wodensdag, 
Woden’s day; Sw. Odensdag or Onsdag; from 
Wodin or Odin, a deity or chief among the north- 
ern nations of Europe, 

The fourth day of the week ; the next day after 

Tuesday. 
WEE, a. [Contracted from G. wenig.] 

Small ; little. [Wot in use.] 

WITOH!-ELM, nm. A species of elm. 
WEED, x. [Sax. weod.] 

1. The general namo of any plant that is useless 
or troublesome. The word, therefore, has no defi- 
nite application to any particular plant or species of 
plants; but whatever plants grow among corn, 
grass, or in hedges, and which are either of no uso 
to man or injurious to crops, are denominated weeds. 

2. Any kind of unprofitable substance among ores 
in mines, as mundic or marcasite. [Local.] 

WEED, x. [Sax. wed, weda, a vestment, any gar- 
Ment, that which is put on.] 

1. Properly, a garment, as in Spenser, but now 
used only in the plural, weeds, fur the mourning ap- 
parel of t. female ; as, a widow’s weeds. — Wilton. 

2. An upper garment. [Obs.] Chapmane 

WEED, v. t. [Sax. weodian; D. weeden.] 

1. To free from noxious plants ; as, to weed corn or 
onions ; to weed a garden. 

2. To take away, as noxious plants ; as, to weed a 
writing of invectives, 

3. To free from any thing hurtful or offensive; as, 
to weed a kingdom of bad subjects. 

4. To root out vice ; as, to weed the hearts of the 
oung. Locke. Ascham. 
WEED/ED, pp. Freed from weeds or whatever is 

noxious, 
WEED/ER, z. One that weeds or frees from any 
thing noxious. 
WEED/ER-Y, 2. Weeds collectively ; a place full of 
weeds or for the growth of weeds. 
WEED!-GROWN, a. Overgrown with weeds. 
WEED/’-BOOK, mn. [weed and hook.] A hook 
WEED'ING-HOQK,§ used for cutting away or ex- 
tirpating weeds, Tusser. 
WEED'ING, ppr. Freeing from weeds or whatever 
is noxious to growth, 

WEED'ING, 2. The operation of freeing from nox- 
jous weeds, as a crop, Cyc. 
WIED/ING-CHIS/EL, n. <A toot with a divided 
chisel point, fur cutting the roots of large weeds with- 

in tho ground. 
W EED/ING-FOR/CEPS, 
WLEED'ING-TONGS, 
Jants in weeding, 
EED'ING-FORK, 2. A strong, three-pronged fork, 
used in clearing ground of weeds. 
WEED/iNG-RUIM, n. An implement somewhat like 
the frame of a wheel-barrow, used for tearing op 


weeds on summer fallows, &c.; used in Kent, Eng- 
land. YC. 


Bacon. 


Cyc. 
An instrument for 
taking up some sorts of 


n 


WEED’LESS, a. Free from weeds or noxious matter. {| * gan, to weigh, to bear, to carry, L. 


Dryden. 
VEED/Y, a. Consisting of weeds; as, weedy tro- 
Phies. ; ’ Shak, 
2. Abounding with weeds; as, weedy grounds; a 
werdy garden ; weedy corn. 
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WEI 


Sax. weoc; D. week ; G. woche; Dan, uge; 
Sw. vecka. 
1. The space of seven days. 


= 


I fast twice In the week. — Luke xviil. 
2. In Scripture, a prophetic week, is a week of 


Dan. ix. 
week and day.] Any day of the 
week except the Sabbath. Pope. 


WEEK’LY,a. Coming, happening, or done once a 
week ; hebdomadary, as,a weekly payment of bills; | 
a weekly gazette ; a weekly allowance. 
Dryden. Swift. 
WEEK!'LY, adv. Once a week ; by hebdomadal! pe- 
riods ; as, each performs service weekly.  Ayliffe. 
We nm [See Wert. Sax. wel, from weallan, to 
oil. 


A whirlpool. [Wot in use.]} 
WEEL, n. A kind of twiggen trap or snare for 
WEEL’Y, fish. Carew. 
WEEN, v,i%. [Sax. wenan, to think, suppose, or hope, 
and to wean. The sense is, to set, fix, or hold in the 
mind ; G. withnen, to imagine ; D, waanen.] 
To think ; to imagine ; to fancy. 
Spenser. Milton. 
Obsolete, except in burlesque, 
N'ING, ppr. Thinking; imagining. [ Obs. 


| WEED, v. i.; pret..and pp. Weer. Weered, ree 


is never used. [Sax. wepan; evidently the same 
word as whoop. (See Woor.) The primary sense 
is, to cry out. 

1. To express sorrow, grief, or anguish by outcry. 
This is the origina) sense. But in present usage, to 
manifest and express grief by outcry or by shedding 
tears. 

They all wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck, and kissed him. — 

cas x 


Mitford, 
Persons some- 


Phocion was rarely seen to weep or to laugh. 


2. To shed tears fram any passion. 
times weep for joy. 

3. To lament; tocomplain. Num. xi. 
EEP, v.t To lament; to bewail; to bemoan. 

We, wanderiag. go 

Through dreary wastes, and weep each other's woe, Pope. 
2. To shed moisture ; as, to weep tears of joy. 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gum and balm. Milton, 


3. To drop; as, the weeping amber. Pope. 
4, To abound with wet ; as, weeping grounds. 
: : . Mortimer. 
WEEP’ED, (weept,) pp. Lamented ; bewailed ; shed 
tears. 
WEEP’ER, n, One who weeps; one who sheds tears. 


Dryden. 
2. A white border on the sleeve of a mourning 
coat. Johnson. 


3. A species of monkey, of the sapajou group, 
found in Guiana, the Cebus Apella. 
Jardine. P. Cyc. 

WEEPING, ppr. or a. Lamenting; shedding tears. 

WEEP'ING,». Lamentation. 

WEEP’FING-LY, adv. In a weeping manner. 

WEEP/ING-ROCK, n. [weep and rock.] A porous 
rock from which water gradual:y issues. 

WEEP’ING-SPRING, x. A spring that slowly dis- 
charges water, 

WEEP/ING-WIL’/LOW, 2. A species of willow 
whose branches grow very long and slender, and 
hang down nearly in a perpendicular direction. 

WEER/ISH, a Insipid; weak ; washy ; surly. [Wot 
in use.) Aschams 

WEE'SEL; the more proper spelling of WraseL. 

WEST, 0, &; pret. Wor. [Sax. witan; D. weeten; Sw. 
vetay G, wissen; Russ, vidayu; allied probably to L, 
video; Gr. c1dw. 

To know. [Obs.] 

WEET’LESS, a. Unknowing. (obs) 

WEE/VER, x 4 kind of fish belonging to the perch 
family, a species of Trachinus, of which about four 
species are well known. They inflict wounds with 
tho spines of thoir Grst dorsal fin, which are much 
dreaded, Their flesh is esteemed. 

WEBL’VIL, x. [Sax. rorfl; G. wibel.] 

* A email insect of the beetle tribe, with a-long” 
snout. It is destrnctive to many buds and fruits, 
and alsu to magazines of prain. E. C. Herrick. 

WEE/VIL-Y, a. Infested with weevils. 


WEE’/ZEL,a, Thin; sharp; as, a weezel face. [Zo- 
cal.) [Seo Weasev. Smart. 
WEFT, old pret. of Wave. Spenser. 


WEFT, 2. [from weave.] The woof of cluth; the 
threads that cross the warp from selvedge to selv- 
edge. 

2. A web; a thing woven, Cyc. 

WEFT, 2. thing waved, waived, or cast away. 

7 a 


A 
Nat fore) [See Warr.] 
Vv - [Wot used.] Grew. 


SE T’AGE, x. Texture. 
WEIGH, (wa,) v.t. [Sax. woz, weg, a balance; we- 
veho; D. weegen, 


wikken; G. wagen; Sw. vaéza; Dan. vejer, to weigh ; 
Russ, vaga, a balance; Ambaric, APL awaki, 


weight. See Waa.) F 
1. To examine by the bajance;. to ascertain the 


WEI 


weight, that is, the force with which a thing tends 
to the center of gravity ; as, to weigh sugar , to worgh 
‘old, 
: 2. To be cquivalent to in weight ; that ts, accord: 
ing to the Saxon sense of the verb, to lit to an equiv 
ise a weight on the othor side of the fulcrum, 
Trine, when a body balances a weight of twenty- 
eight pounds avoirdupois, it lifts or Bears it, and 
said to weigh so much. It weeghs a quarter of a hun- 
dred. 

3. To ralse ; to lift; as an anchor from the ground, 
or any other body , a3, to weigh anchor ; to weigh ap 
old hulk. 

4. Yo pay, allot, or take by weight. 

They weighed fur my price thirty pieces of silver. — Zech, xi, 


§& To ponder In the mind; to consider or examine 
for the purpose of forining an opinion or coming toa 
conclusion ; a5, to weegh the advantages and disad- 
Vantages of a scheine. 

Regard not who k is which epeaketh, 

spoken, 

6. To compare by the scales, 

Here in olce balance truth with gold she welghe, Pops. 

7% To regard ; to consider as worthy of notice. 

I weigh not you. Shak, 

To weigh down; to overbalance, 

2. To oppress with woight ; to depress. 

WEIGH, (wa,) » & To have weight; as, to weigh 
lighter or heavier. Brown, 

2. To be cansidered as important ; to have weight 
in the intellectual balance. This argument weighs 
with the considorate part of the community. 

3. To bear heavily ; to press hard. 

Cloanse tho stuffed bosom of hat perilous stuff, 


but weigh ony i is 


oT. 


Which weighe upon the heart. Shak, 
To weigh gown; to sink by its own weight. 
WEIGH, wa.) x Acortain quantity. [Sce Wey.) 


WEIGH’A-BLE, a That may be weighed. 
WEIGH'AGE, n, <A duty or toll paid for weighing 
merchandise. Bouvier, 
WEI!IGH'ED, (wde,) pp. Examined by the scales} 

having the weight ascertained. 
2. Considered. 
3. a, Exporionced; as, a young man not weighed 
in state affairs. [JVot in cat Bacon. 
WEIGH’ER, (wa'cr,) x. One who weighs. 
2. An officer whose duty is to weigh commodities, 
WEIGHING, (wa/ing,) ppre Examining by scales; 
considering. 
WEIGHING, 2, The act of ascertaining weight. 
2. As much as is weighed at once ; as, a weighing 


of beef., 

WEIGH'ING-€AGE, 2. Acage in which small hy 
ing animals may be conveniently weighed. Cye. 
WEIGH'ING-HOUGE, nr. A building furnished with 

a dock and other conveniences for weighing cum 
modities and ascertaining the tunnage of boats to be 

need on a canal. Cyc. 
WEIGH'ING-MA-CHYNE’, (wa'ing-ma-sheen’,) 2. A 

machine for weighing heavy bodies, and particularly 
wheel-carriages, at turnpike gates. [England.) Cye. 

2. A machine for weighing cattle, &c. 

WEIGHT, (wate,) x. [Sax. wilt; Sw. vigt; Ger. go 

wicht. See WericH. ’ t 

1, The quantity of a body ascertained by the bal- 
ance; that property of bodics by winch they tend 
toward the center of the earth in a line perpendicu- 
lar to its surface ; gravity. tS 

In a strictly philocophical sense, weight is the measure 
of the furce of gravity, and not gravity itself; but 
the above is the popular use. The weight cf a body 
is in direct proportion to its quantity of matter. 

JVewton, 

2, A mass of iron, Icad, brass, or other mctal, to 
be used for ascertaining the weight of other bodies; 
as, & weight of an aunco,a pound, a quarter of 8 
hundred, &c. The weights of nations are different: 
except those of England and the United States, which 
are the same, 

3. A standard of weight; as, troy weight; apothe- 
caries’ weight, &c. 

4. In mechanics, that which receives motion; op 
posed to the power which gives motien. 

5; A ponderous masa; something heavy. 


Aman Icapa better with weights in bis hands, Bacon, 


6. Pressure ; burden ; as, tho weight of grief; weight 

of care; weicht of business ; weight of governinent 
7. Impurtance; power; influence ; efficacy ; con- 
sequence ; Moinent; impressiveness; as, an argu+ 
ment of great weight: a consideration of vast weight, 

aicked of a man’s character adds wejght to h 

words, A 
WEIGHT'I-LY, (wate’-,) adv. Heavily ; ponderously, 
2. With force or iimpressiveness ; with moral 


powcr. 
WEIGHT'I-NESS, (wate’-,) 2. Ponderousness; gravi- 
ty ; heaviness. 3 
. Lolldity ; force; impressiveness; power of con- © 
vincing ; as, the weightiness of an afgument. 


chee 
3. Importance. Hayward. 


WEL 


‘ 


fight. Dryden. 
WEIGHT’Y, (avat'e,) a. Having great weight ; heavy ; 
ponderous ; as, a weighty body. 

2. Impartant; furcible; momentous; adapted to 
turn tho balance in the fnind, or to convinco; as, 

- weighty roasons ; weighty matters ; weighty consider- 
ations or arguments. ‘ Shak. 

3. Rigorous ; severe; a8, our werghtier judgment, 

Not in use, ‘ Shek. 

{R,n. [Sax. wer, wer; D. waaren, or weeren.] 

1. Adam in a river, to stop and raise the water 
for conducting it to a mill, for taking fish, &c. 

2. A fence cf stakes or twigs set in a stream for 
taking fish. [See also Wzan.] 

WEIRD, (weerd,) >. Acspollorcharm. W. Scott, 

WEIRD, a. Skilled in witchcraft. [JVot in use.] ‘ 

Sha 

WEIVE, for Warve. [JVot in use.]. Gower. 

WEL/A-WAY ; an exclamation expressive of grief or 
sorrow, equivalent to Axas. It is a compound of 
Bax. wa, woe, and la, oh. The original is wa-la, which 
is doubtless the origin of cur common exclamation, 
O la, and to this 2a, woe, is added. The truo urthog- 
raphy would be Watawa. But the word is, I be- 
lieve, wholly obsoletes 

WEL'€S ME, (wel/Eum,) a. [Sax. wil-cuma: well and 
come; that is, your coming is pleasing to me. 

1, Received with gladness; admitted willingly to 
the house, entertainment, and company; as, a wel- 
come guest, 

2, Producing gladness in its reception ; grateful; 
pleasing; as, a welcome present; welcume news. 

3. Free to have or enjoy gratuitously, You are 
welcome to the use of my library. 

To bid welcome; to receive with professions of 
kindness, Bacon, 

WEL/€OME is used elliptically for you are welcome. 
Welcome, great monarch, to your own. Dryden. 


WEL’€5 ME-T6-OUR-HOUSE, n. An herb. 
WEL’COME, n. Salutation of a new comer. 
; Welcome ever smiles. Shak, 
+2. Kind reception of a guest or new comer. Wo 
entered the house and found a ready, welcome, 
Truth finds an entrance and a welcome too. 
WEL’€OME, v. t. [Sax. wilcumian.] 
To salute a new comer with kindness; or to re- 
ceive and entertain hospitably, gratuitously, and 
cheerfully. 


Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcoms thee, und wish thee long. 


South. 


Milton, 


-WEL/€GOM-ED, (wel’/kumd,) pp. Received with 
gladness and kindness. 
WEL/€OME-LY, adv. In a welcome manner. 


Brown. 
WEL'€OME-NESS, x. Gratefulness ; agreeableness ; 
kind reception. Boyle. 
WEL/€OM-ER,x. One who salutes or receives kind- 
-y a new comer. Shak. 
WEL/COM-ING, ppr. Saluting or receiving with 
kindness a new comer or guest. 
Warp n. A plant used by dyers td give a yellow 
WOLD, color, and sometimes called Dyen’s Wenp. 
It is much cultivated in Kent fur the London dyers. 


It is naturalized in some parts of Connecticut. Itis 
the Reseda Lutcola of the botanists. Cyc. 
WELD, v.t. Towield. [Obs. = Spenser. 


WELD, v. t. [Sw. valla, to weld; G. wellen, to join; 
D. wellen, to well, to spring, to suder.] 

To unite or hammer into firm union, as two pieces 
of tron, when heated almost to fusion. Ure. 
WELD’ED, pp. Forged or beat into union in an in- 

tense heat, 
WELD’ER, x. One who welds iron. 
2. A manager; an actual occupant. [Wot in use.] 
. Swift. 


WELD’ING, ppr. Uniting in an intense heat. 

WELD’ING, x. The act or process of uniting iron by 
intenso héat. 

WELD’ING-HEAT, 2. The heat necessary for weld- 
ing iron bars. 

WEL’FARE, x. [well and fare, a good going; G. 
wohlfahrt: D. welvaart ; Sw. valfart; Dan. velferd.] 

1, Exemption from misfortune, sickness, calamity, 
or evil; the onjoyment of health and the common 
blessings of lifo ; prosperity; happiness; applicd to 

30S. 

2. Exemption from any unusuar evil or calamity ; 
the enjeyment of poace and prosperity, or the ordi- 
nary blessings of society and civil gove:nment ; ap- 

ied to states. 

ELK, v.i. [G. and D. welken, to wither, to fade, to 
decay ; primarily, to shrink or contract, as things in 
drying, whonce the Saxon weolc, a whilk or whelk, 
ashell; froin its wrinkles.] 

To declino ; to fado; to decay ; to fall. 


When ruddy Phobus 'gins to welk in west, [Obe.] Spenser, 
WELK, v.t. To contract ; to shorten, 
Now sad winter wedked hath the day, Spenser. 
[This word is obsolcte. But ils signification has 
heretofore been misunderstood, ] : 


WEL 


en = 
WEIGIIT’LESS, (wate/less,) a, Having no weight ;} WELK’ED, (welkt,} pp. or a. Contracted into wrin- 


kles or ridges. 
‘Horns welked and waved like the enridged sea, 
{ Obs.) 

WEL/KIN, x. [Sax. wolc, wolcen, a cloud, the air, 
ether, the vault of heaven; G. wolke,a cloud. Qu. 
Sax. wealcan, to roll, to full.] 

The visible regions of the air ; the vault of heaven. 

Chaucer. Milton. 
This is obsolete, unless in poetry.] 
eH:in eye, in Shakspeare, is interpreted by John- 
son,.a blue eye, from welkin, tho sky; by Todd,a 
rolling eye, from Sax. weelcan, to roll; and by Entick, 
a languishing eye. (Sco Wetx.) It is obsolete, at 
least in New England. 

WELK/ING, ppr. Fading; declining; contracting, 

WELL, x [Sax. well, a spring or fountain,; wellan, to 

well, to boil or bubble, to spring, to rise ; D. wel, wel- 
len, id.; G. quelle, a spring; queller, to spring, to is- 
sue forth, to gush, to well, to swell ; wallen, to swell. 
In G. welle ine wave. On this word I suppose swell 
to be formed?] 

1. A spring;.a fountain; the issuing of water 
from the earth. 

Begin, then, cisters of the sacred well, 

In this sense, obsolete.] 

. A pit or cylindrical hole, sunk perpendicularly 
into the carth to sucha depth as to reach a supply of 
water, and walled with stone to prevent the earth 
from caving in. 

3. In ships, an inclosure In the middle of a ship's 
hold, around the pumps from the bottom tothe lower 
deck, to preserve them {rum damage... Jar. Dict. 

4. In a fishing vessel, an apartmentin the middle 
of the hold, made tight at tho sides, but having holes 
perforated in-the battom to Ict in fresh water for the 
preservation of fish while they are transported to 
mnarket. Mar. Dict. 

5. In the military art,a hole or excavation in the 
earth, in mining, from which run branches or gal- 
leries, Cyc. 

VELL, v.t% [Sax. wellan.] 

To spring; to issue forth, as water from the earth. 
[Little used.] Spenser. Dryden. 

WELL, v. t. To pour forth. [Obs.} Spenser. 

WELL, a ([Sax. wel or well; G. wohl; D. wel; Sw. 
val; Dan. vel; W. gwell, better; gwella, to make 
better, to mend, to ifmprove ; Arm. gucllact; L. velco, 
to be strong; Gr. dAo¢, whole, and ovdw, to bo 
well; Sans, bala, bali, strength, The primayy senso 
of valco is, to strain, stretch, whence to advance, to 
prevail, to gain, according to our vulgar phraso, to 
get ahead, which coincides with prosper, Gr. rpoce- 
pw. Ido not find well used in other languages ag 
an adjective, but it is so used in English. See 
Wea] 

1. Being in health; having a sound body, with a 

regular performance of tho natural and proper func- 
tions of all the organs; applied to animals; as,a well 


Shak, 


Milton. 


w 
Whilo you are well, you may 2o much good, 
Ia your father well ? —Gen. zliil, 

2. Fortunate ; convenient; advantageous; happy. 
It is well for us that we aro sequestered so far from 
the rest of the world. 

Tt was well with us in Egypt, — Num, xl, 
3. Being in favor. 
He was well with Henry the Fourth. Dryden, 
WELL, adv. In a proper manner; justly; rightly ; 
not illor wickedly James ii. ' 
If thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door — Gen. iv. 

2. Skiilfully ; with due art; as, the werk is well 
done: ho writes well; he rides well; the plot is weil 
laid, and well executed. : 

3. Sufficiently ; abundantly. 

Lot — beheld all the plain of Jordan, that { was well watered 

every where. — Gen, xiii. 

4, Very much; to a degree that gives pleasure, I 
liked tho entortainment well. : 

5. Favorably ; with praiso. 

All tho world speaks well of you. Pope, 

6. Conveniently ; suitably ; advantageously This 
is oll the mind can zwei! contain. I can not well at- 
tend the meeting. 

7 Toasufficient degree; perfectly. 
well how to execute this task, 

8. Thoroughly; fully. Let the cloth be well 
cleansed. Let the steel be well polished. 

She looketh well to tho ways of her household. — Prov, xxzl, 


9. Fully ; adequately. 

We are well able to overcom, fl. — Num. xiil, 

10, Far; as, to be well advanced in life. 

As well as; together with; not less than; one as 
much ao the other; as, a sickness long as well as se- 
vere. London is the largest city in Europe, as well aa 
the principal banking city. 

Well enough ; in a moderate degree ; so as to give 
satisfaction, or so as to require no alteration. 

Weil is him, seems to be oliiptical for well is to hem, 


Taylor. 


I know not 


man; the patient hag recovered, and is perfectly 
ai : 


WEL 


To be well. of; to be in a good condition, éspecially 
as to property. : 

Well ia cometimes used elliptieally for it is sell, 
end as an oxpression of satisfaction with whet’ hag 
been said or done; and sometimes it is merely ex- 
plétive. Well, the work ia dane, Pell, let us gd: 
Well, well, bo it 0, ° 

Fell is prefixed to’ many Words, expressing what 
is right, fi8, laudable, cr net dofcctive; as, well 

* affectod ; well-designed ; well-directed ; well-ordered ; 
well-formed ; well-meant; well-minded; ell-sea 
coned ; well-tasted. 

WELL’A-DAY, alas, Johnson supposes to be a cére 
ruption of Wrraway, which sec. Shek, Gay. 
WELL-AC-€OU'/TER-ED,)c. Fully furnished with 

WELL-AC-CSU'TRED, arms or dress, 

WELL-AD-JUST’EDy c, Rightly adjusted. 

WELL-AIM/ED, c. Rightly aimed. 

ee ee oes a Safely moored ; well es 
ablishéd. Allen, 

WELL-AP-POINT’ED, a Fully furnished and 
equipped ; as, a well-eppcinted army. 

WELL-AU-THEN'TIC-4-TED, a. 
good authority. 

WELL-BAL’ANC-ED, (-bal/anst,) a. 
anced. 

WELL'BE-ING, x. [well and being.] Welfare ; hap- 
piness; prosperity; es, virtuo is essential to the 
well-being cf men or of sacicty. 

WELL’-LE-LOV’ED, (-be-luvd! or-luv/ed,) a. Great 
ly beloved. Meri: xii. 

WELL!-EORN, a. [well and born.] Born of:a noble 
or respectablo family ; not of mean birth. 


Supported by 
Rightly bal- 


Waller. Dryden. 
WELL!-BRED, a. [well and bred.] Educated to 
polished manners 3 polite. Roscommon. 


WELL!-BUILT, c. Built in a substantial manner. 
VR PER ery a. Having a good com- 
plexion. 
WELL-CON-DI’TION-ED, (-dish’/und,) a.. Being in 
a good state. 
WELL-COUCH’ED, (-koucht’,) 2. Couched in prop- 
er terms. 
WELL-DE-FIN'ED, a. Truly defined. 
WELL-DE-SCRIB’LD, 2. Truly described, 
WELL-DE-VIS/ED, «. Rightly devised. 
WELL-DI-GEST’ED, a, Fully digested. 
WELL-DIS-CERN‘ED, a. Rightly discerned. 
WELL-DIS-POS/ED, a. Rightly disposed. 
WELL/-DO-ER, nr. dne who performs his méral and 
social duties. : 
WELL/-DO-ING, n. 
duties. 
WELL-DONE’, ezclam. 
praise; bravely; nobly ; in a right manner. 
WELL!-DRAIN, x [well and drain.] A drain or 
vent for water, somewhat liko a well or pit, serving 
to discharge the water of wet land. Cyc. 
WELL/-DRAIN, v. t. To drain land by means of 
wells or pits, which receive the water, and from 
which it is discharged by machinery. Cyc. 
WELL’/-DRAWN, a. Truly drawn. 
WELL-DRESS’/ED, (-drest’,) a. Hahdsomely dressed@i 
WELL-ED’Y-CA-TED, a. Having a good educa~ 


tion, 
oO ete arde stg (-lisht,) a. Firmly estab. 
lished. : 5 
WELL’ES RE fs now written Werrane. 
WELL-Pa VOR-ED, a. Handsome; well formed; 
, beautiful 3 pleasing tothe eye. Gen, xxix. 
WELL-FLA'VOR-ED, c. Having a high flavor. 
WELL-FORM'ED, ce. Formed well. 
WELL-FOUND’ED, ec. Founded on good and valid 
reasons, or on strong probabilities. 
WELL-GROUND’‘ED, e. [well and ground.] Well 
founded ; having a selid foundation. 
WELL!-HEAD, (wel/hed,) nr. [well and head.] A 
source, spring, or fountain. [ Ode. Spenser. 
WELL/-HOLE, rn, ,In a fight of stairs, the open 
space in the middle, beyond the ends of the stairs, 
Gwiilt, 
9. A cavity which receives a counterbalincing 
woight in ccrtain mechanical contrivances, and also 
for other purposes, Buchanan 
WELL-HUS/BAND-ED, @ Husbanded properly. 
WELL-IN-FORM’ED, a, Correctly informed. 
WELL-IN-STRU€T’ED, a. Rightly or fully in- 
structed. 
WELL-IN-TEND’ED, a, Intended for a- good pur« 
pose, or with upright motives. 
WELL-IN-TEN’TION-ED, a, 
tentions or purpose. 
WELL-KNOWN, a. v 
WELL-MAN’'NER-ED, «a, [well and Sone, Paiiite ; 
woll-bred ; complaisant. ryden. 
WELL’-MEAN-ER, xn. [well and mean.] Ono whoso 
intention is good. Dryden. 
WELL’-MEAN-ING, a, Having a good intention. 
7 Eillingbeck. 
WELL/-MEANT, (-ment.) ¢. Rightly intended. — 
WELL-MET’, exclam, A term of salutation denoting 
joy at meeting. 
ELL-MIND’ED, a, [well gnd mind.]> Well dis- 
posed ; having a good jnind, 


A doing well; performance of 


[well and done.] A word of 


Having upright in- 
Juilner, 
Fully known. 
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WELL-MOR!AL-IZ-ED,<«. Regulated by good morals, 


Milner. 
Good 

eT. 
Almost ; 


TELL!-NA-TURB-ED, a [well and natured. 
natured; kind. 

WELL/-NIGH, adv. 
nearly, 

WELL-OR/DER-ED, a Rightly ordered. 

WELL-PAINT’ED, a. Painted well. 

WELL-POL’I-CL.. ED, (-pol’e-sid,) a. 
- policy. 

WELL-POL/ISH-ED, a, Highly polished. 

WELL/-READ, (-red,) a. Having extensive reading. 

WELL-REG/U-LA- -TED, a. Having good regula- 
tions. 

WELL’-ROOM, n. [well and room.] In a boat, a 
‘place in the bottom where the waiter is collected, 
and whence it is thrown out with a scoop. 

WELL'-SET, a. Having good spmapnety of parts. 

WELL!-SET-TLED, a Fully setthed; well mar- 
ried, 

WELL/-SINK-ER, n. One who digs wells. 

WELL!-SPED, a. Having good success, 

WELL'-SPENT, a, [well and spent.; Spent or 
— in virtue; as, a well-spent life; ae 

ope. 

WELU-SPOK- EN, a. [well and speak.] Gon biag 
well; speaking with fitness or grace; or speaking 
Kindly. 

2. Spoken with proprics, _ as, well-spoken words, 

WELL'-SPRING, n. [wel! and spring.] A source of 
continual supply. Prov, xvi. 

WELL-STGR'ED, a. Fully stored, 

WELL’-SWEEP. See Sweep. 

WELL-TEM'PER-ED, a. Having a good temper. 

WELL-TIM'ED, a. Dono ata proper time. 

WELL-TRAIN/ED, a. Correctly trained, 

WELL-TRI'ED, a. Having been fully tried. 

Southey. 

WELL'-WA-TER, xn. [well and water.] “The water 

tha? flows jnto a well from subterraneous springs; 

water drawn from a well. 


[well ard nigh.) 


Having a good 


WELL-WILL/ER, n. [well and will.] One who 
means Kindly. Sidney. Hooker. 
WELL-WISH!,n. [well and wish.] A wish of hap- 
iness. Addison, 


ELL-WISH’ER, z. [Supra.] One who wishes the 
good of another. Addison. 
WELSH, a. [Sax. weallisc, from wealh, a foreigner ; 
aoeallian, to wander; G. wdlsch, foreign, strange, 
Celtic, Welsh: Walsche sprache, the Italian language, 

Bhat is, foreign or Celtic.| 

Pertaining to the Welsh nation. 

WELSH, x. Tho language of Wales or of the Welsh. 

2. The general name of the inhabitants of Wales. 
The word significs foreigners or wanderers, and was 
given to this people by other nations, probably be- 
Cause they came from some distant country. The 
Welsh call themselves Cymry, in the plural, and a 
Welshman Cymro, and their country Cymru, of 
which the adjective is Cymreig, and the name of 
their language, Cymraeg. They are supposed to be 
from the Cimbri of Jutland, Owen, 

WELSH-RAB/BLT, nx. [properly Welsh rare-bit.] 
Cheese melted into a mass, and usually spread over 
slices of toasted bread. 

WELT, 2. [W. gwald, from gwal, a fence, a wall; 
gwaliaw, to inclose ; gwaldu,to hem. See Wa rt.] 

A small cord covered with cloth and sewed on 
scams or burders to strengthen them. 

WELT, v. t ,To furnish with a well; to sew a welt 
ona seam or border, 

WELT’/ED, pp. ora. Furnishing with a welt. 

WEL'TER, v. i [Sax. weltan; Bw. vialtra; G. 
walzsn; Dan. velter ; allied probably to allow, L. 
voluto.] 

To roll, as the body of an animal; but usually, to 
roll or wallow in some foul matter; as, to welter in 
blood or in filth. Dryden. 

WEL/TER-ING, ppr. Rolling; wallowing; as in 
mire, blood, or other filthy matter. 

WEM, x. [Sax.] A spot; ascar. [Obs.] Brerewood. 

WEM, vt [Sax. wemman.] 

To corrupt, [ Obs.] 

Abn r [Sax. wenn; D. wen; Arm.- guennaen, a 
wa 

An encysted tumor which is movable, pulpy, and 
often elastic to the touch. 

WENCH, 2. [Sax. wenele. 


Qu. G, wenig, little.] 
1A young woman. 


[Little used. 
Sidney. Donne. 
2. A young woman of ill fame. Prior. 
3. In Amerwa, a black or colored female servant ; 
@ negress, 


WENCH, v. i. To frequent the company of women 
of ill fame. Addison. 
WENCH'‘ER, 2, A lewd man. Grew. 


WENCH’ING, ppr. 
WEND, v. i, {Bax, wondan,} 
1. To go; to pass to orefrom, 


2. To turn round, [ Obs.) [Wzwp and Wino are 
from the same root.] 


Frequenting women of ill fame. 


WEN'NEL, n, A weanel. [See Weanz.] [Obs.] 
WEN'NISH, } . [from wen.] Haying the nature 
WEN/NY, a ay EEE 
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: 


WET 


WENT, pret. of the verb Wenn. 
wont in granmar as the preterit of go, but in origin it 
has no connection with if. 

WEPT, pret. and pp. of WzEr. 


‘Whon he had come near, he beheld the elty, and wept over It. — 
Luke xix. 


WERE, (pron. wer, which, when prolonged, becomes 
ware.) This is used as the imperfect tense plural'of 
be; we were, you were, they were; and in some Qther 
tenses. It is the Danish verb verer, to be, to exist, 
Sw. vara, and in origin has no a a ee with be, 
nor with was. It is united with to supply its 
want of tenses, as went is with go. 

WERE, 2. Adam. [See Wzax.] 

WiRE'GILD, n. [Sax. wer, man, and the estimated 
value of a man, and gild, geld, money.] 

Formerly, the price of a man’s head ; a compensa- 
tion paid for a man killed, partly to the king for the 
lass of a subject, and partly to the Jord of the vassal, 
and partly to the next, of kin. It was paid by the 
murderer, Blackstone. 

WER-NE’RI-AN, «a. Pertaining to Werner, the Ger- 
mnan mineralogist and geologist who arranged inin- 
erals in classes, &c., according to their external char- 
acters, and advocated the theory that the strata of 
we earths crust were formed by depositions from 


WER/NER-ITE, n. The same with Scawoxitz, 
which see. Dana, 
WERT, the second person singular of the subjunctive 

imperfect tense of be. [See Weer) 

WERTH, WORTH, in names, signifies a farm, court, 
or village, from Sax. weorthic. Lye, Dict. 

WE’SIL, for Weasanp. [Vor in use.) 

WES’ LEY- AN, a. Pertaining to Wos!oyaniem. 

WES'LEY- AN, n. One who adopts the principlez of 
Wesleyanism. 

WES’ LEY-AN-ISM, nn. Arminian Methodism; the 
system of doctrines and church polity inculcated by 
John Wesley. 

| west, n. (Sax. west; D, and G. west; Dan. vest; 
Sw. vester; Fr. owest. This word probably signifies 
decline or fall, or departure; as in L, occidens, and 
in other cases. In elements it coincides with waste,] 

i. In strictness, that point cf the horizon midway 
between the north and south points, on the side, 
where the heavenly bodies set; opposed to East, 
which is the corresponding point on the side where 
they rise. In a less strict sense, the region of the 
hemisphere near this point. Thus we say, a star 
sets in the west, a meteor appears in the west, a cloud 
rises in the west. 

2. A country situated in a region toward the sun- 
setting, with respect to another. Thus, in the United 
States, the inhabitants of the Atlantic States speak 
of the inhabitants of Ohio, Kentucky, or Missouri, 
and call them people of the west; and formerly, the 
empire of Rome was called the empire of the West, 
in opposition to the empire of tho East, the seat of 
which was Constantinople, 

WEST, a. Being in a line toward the point in the 
horizon midway between the north and south puints, 
on the side where the sun sets; or, in a looser sense, 
being in the region near the line of direction toward 
that point, either on tho earth or in the heavens 

This shall be your west border, —Num, xxxiv, 


2. Coming or moving from the west or western 
region ; as, a west wind, 


WEST, adv. To the western region; at the west- 
ward; 
England, 
WEST, v. i. To pass to the west; to set, as the sun. | WHALL 


Not in use. 
ST/ER-ING, a. Passing to the west. 
not now used. 


Chaucer. 


lton. 


WEST’ER-LY, a. Being toward the west ; situated | WHAME, nz. 
in the western region ; as, the westerly parts of Eng- 
land. Graunt. 


Bs PEL ad tho westward ; 3 a8, a westerly wind. 
WiST’ER-LY, adv. 

ward the west ; as, O man traveling westerly, 
WEST’ERN, a. ” Twest and Sax, ern, place.) 


We now arrange; WET,7. 


; Wi’ 


ee WHALL 
¢y 


Tending, going or moving tp-}| WHANG, ». t. 


WHA 


Water or wetness; molsturo or iL ae BC Ga cat EEDA UGE WE naw aireuce | WET. -Wateror' tse aan ten iu 
considerable degree. VYear thick shoves or pattens to 
keep your feet from the wot, 

2, Rainy weather; foggy or misty weather. Swift. 

WET, v. t.3 pret and pp. Wet. But Wertrep ie 
soinetimes used. [Sax. wetany Sw. vata; Dan, 
vader, ] 

1. T'o fill or molaten with water or other liquid; to 
sprinkle or humectate; to cause to have water or 
other fluid adherent to the surface ; to dip or soak in 
liquor ; as, to wet a sponge ; to wet tho hands ; to wes 
cloth : 

Wet tho thinty earth with falling showers. Afilton, 


2. To moisten with drink. Walton. 

WETIIER, x. [Sax. wether or wedder. In Dan. eader 
isa ram.] 

A ram castrated. 

WET’NESS, nx. Tho state of boing wet, elther oy 
being soaked or filled with liquor, or by having 
liquid adherent to the surface; as, the wetness of 
land ; the wetness of a cloth. It Jinplies more water 
or liquid than Humrpnezso or Moisture. 

2, A watery or moist state of the atmosphere; a 
state of beiug rainy, foggy, or misty ; as, the wetness 
of weathor or theyeavon. © 

WET’-NURSE, nr. A nurse who suckles a child, op- 
posed toa Dry Nensg, who brings upchildren by hand. 

WET/TISH, ec. Somewhat wet; moist; humid, 

WEX, vz. t. ori. To grow ; to wax. [Wot to bo used.) 
[See Wax.) 

WEY, (wa,) nr. [from weigh.] A certain quantity. 

In England, a weigh of wool is 6} tods, or 182 Ibs. 5 
a wergh of butter or cheese varies fro 2 to 3 cwt. 5 
a oe 4 of corn or salt !s 40 hushels; a weigh of oats 
or Wart , 48 bushels, &c. Me Culloch. Cyc 
NB, for Weasanp, [See the latter.] 

ote. —In words beginning with wh, the lJetter ky 
or apices whep both letters are pronounced, pre- 
cedes the sound of w. Thus what, when, are pro- 
nounced hwat, hwen.. So tiiey were written by our 
ancestors, and 50 they ought to be written still, as 
they are by tho Danes and Swedes. 

WHACK, (hwak,)»v.t Tostrike. This is probably 
the primary word on which is formed thwack, [See 
ana Whack is a vulgar word. 

WHALE, (hwale,) x. [Sax. hwal, hwal; G, wailfisch, 
from wallen, to stir, agitate, or rove; ’D. walvisch 3 
Sw. and Van. hoal. This animal is named from 
roundness, or from rolling; for in Dan. hvalt is 
arched or vaulted; hogller, to arch or vault,’ D. 
weloen.] 

The general name of an order of animals inhabit- 
ing the ocenn, arranged In zodlogy under the name 
of Cete or Cetacea, and belonging to the class Mam- 
mala, in the Linnean system. The Greenland 
whale is of the genus Balana. When fully grown, 
it is from fifty to sixty-five or seventy feet in length, 
and from thirty to forty feet In its greatest circum. 
ference. The whale furnishes us with oil, whale- 
bone, &c, [See Cacuaxot.] 

WHALE’-BOAT, 2 A long, narrow boat, sharp at 
both ends, used by whalemen. 

WHALE'BONE, zn. [tohale and bone.] A firm, elastic 
substance, taken from the upper jaw of the whale, 
used as a stiffening in stays, fans, screens, &c, 

WHALE'-FISH-ER-Y, x. The fishery or occupation 
of taking whales, 

WHALE’MAN, nz. 
fisher 


A man employed in the whale 


more westward; as, Ireland lies west of WHALER ne Aship employed in the whale-fishery. 


WHAL'IN The business of taking whales, r 
A greenish-white state of the eyes 
[See Watt-Evr.] 

a. Ilaving greenish-white eyes. [See 


Watt- Evs.] 


5% 
n. 
WHAU AN 


A species of fly, Tabanus, the burrel fly, 
that annoys horses, 
WHANG, 2. [Sax. thwang. 
A leather thong. [Wot tn use.] 
To beat, [Vot in use, or local.] 
Grose. 
A blow, 


WHAP, a. [Vulgar,] [See Awnapr.] 


1. Being in the west, or in the region nearly in the WIIAP'PER, (hwop’per,) rn, Something uncommonly 


direction of west; being in that quarter where the 
sun sets ; as, the western shore of France; the west- 
ern ocean, 

2. Moving in a lino to the part where the sun sets; 
as, the ship makes a western course. 

WEST'ING, nm. pace or distance westward ; or de- 
ag ‘westward ; as, the westing and southing of & 
shi 

WEST’WARD, adv, [Sax. westweard; west and weard, 
L, oot) 

Toward the west; as, to ride or sail westward. 

WEST’WARD-LY, ado. In a direction toward the 
West; as, to pass wardly, 

WET, a [Sax. wet Sw. vata, Dan. vaede, moisture, 
Gr. teros; L, udus.] 

1, Containing water; as, wet land, or a wet cloth ; 
or having water or other liquid upon "the surface ; as, 
& wet table, 
Morsr or Humrp. 

2. Bainy ; as, wet weather ; $ @ wet season. 


Wet implies more water or liquid than | 


large of the kind. 80 thumper is connected with 
thump, to strike with a heavy blow; applied partic. 


ularly to 9 bold lie. RAs 
WHARF, hworf,) n. {ear warf, hweorf; D, werf 3 
Dan. vor, ; Rass, vorp In D. werven signifies ta 


raise or levy. 
are both used.] 

A perpendicuJar bank or mound of timber or stone 
and earth, raised on the shore of a harbor, river, 
canal, &c., or extending some distance into theo 
water, for the convenlence of lading and unlading 
ails and other vessels. The two longest whazfs iz 

New England, are at Boston and at New Haven. 
The latter is much the longest, extending into the 
harbor about three quarters of a mile. 

WHARF, v. t. To guard or secure by a wharf or firma 
wail of timber or stone; as, the western bank of the 
Connecticut is wharfed at Hartford, to prevent thé 
river from wearing he the land. 

| WHARF/AGE, n, The fee or duty eens for the prive 


Tn the plural, WHarrs and WHaRves 


WHE 


; Mege of using a wharf for loading or unloading goods, 
timber, wood, &c. 
WHARF'ING, n. Wharfs in general. 


WHE 


WHEE’DLED, pp. Fiattered ; enticed ; coaxed. 
Ns ppr. Flattering; enticing by soft 
words, 


VWIHAREYIN-GER, n. A man who has the care of a| WHEL’DLING, n. The act of flattering or enticing. 


“wharf, or the proprietor of a wharf. __ 

WHAT, (hwot,) pronoun relative or substitute. [Sax. 
hwet; Goth. waiht; D, wat; G. was; Dan. and Sw. 
hvad; Scot. qukat; I, quod, quid. The Sax. hwet, 
hwat, signifies brisk, lively, vigorous; which shows 
that this pronaun is the same word as wight, a living 
being, from the root of the L, vivo, for vigo. (See 
Wicnt.) The Gothic & répresents the Latin c in 
victus. a . 

1, That which. Say what you will, is the same as 
eay that whick you will, 

2, Which part. Consider what is due to nature, 
and what to art or labor. 

. What is the substitute for a sentence or clause 
ef a sentence. “I tell thee what, corporal, [ could 
tear her.’”? Here what relates to the last clause, ‘I 
could tear her ;” this is what [ tell you. 

4. What is used as an adjective, of both genders, 
often in specifying sorts or particulars, See what 
‘colors this silk exhibits. I know what qualities you 
‘désire in a friend ; that is, I know the qualities which 
you desire, — ; 

5. What is much used in asking questions, What 
sort of character is this? What poemisthis? What 


man is this we see coming? = 
6. What time; at the time or on the day when. 
Wheat time the morn mysterious visions brings. Pope. 


7, To how great a degree. 
What partial judges are our love and hate! Dryden, 
8. Whatever. 
Whether it was tho shortness of hia foresight, the strength of hie 
will — or what it waa. g Saucon. 
9 Some part, or some. “‘ The year before, he had 
#0 used the matter, that what by force, what by policy, 
he had taken from the Christians above thirty cas- 
tles;”? that is, he had taken above thirty castles, a 
part or some by force, a part or some by policy ; or 
what may be interpreted partly. Knolles. 
Sometitnes what has no verb to govern it, and it 
must be considered as adverbially used. ‘“* What 
with carrying apples and fuel, he finds himself in a 
hurry ;”’ that is, partly, in part. 
10, What is sometimes used elliptically for what is 
this ? or how is this ? 
What! could ye not watch with me one hour? — Matt, xxvi, 
1l. What is used interrogatively and elliptically, as 


equivalent to what will be the consequence? What} 
will follow ? as in the phrase, what if I undertake this | 


business myself? 

What though; that is, grant this or that; allow it to 
be so. 

What ho; an exclamation of calling. 

WHAT, (hwot,) n. Fare; things; matter. [Wot in 
eae Spenser. 
WHAT-EV’ER, pron. [what and ever.] Being this 
or that ; being of one nature or another; being one 
thing or another; any thing that may be. Whatever 
is read, jet it be read with attention. Whatever 
measure may be adopted, let it be with due caution. 

Whatever you do, let it be done with prudence. 
2, All that ; the whole that; all particulars that, 
At onee came forth whatever creeps. Milton. 


WHAT-SO-EV’ER, a., compound of what, so, and 
ever, has the sense of whatever, and is less used than 
the latter. Indeed, it is nearly obsolete, Whatso, in 
a like sense, is entirely obsolete. 

WHEAL, x. A pustule. [See Wrat.] 

WHEAT, (hweet,)%. [Sax. hwete; Goth. hwit; Ice. 
hveitenn; G. weitren; Sw. hvete; Dan. hvede ; D. weit. 
Qua. Heb. n0N; &yr. id. 

A plant of the genus Triticum, and the seed of the 
plant, which furnishes a white flour for bread, and, 
next to rice, is the grain most generally-used by the 
human race. Of this grain the varieties are numer- 
ous, as red wheat, white wheat, bald wheat, bearded 
wheat, winter wheat, summer wheat, &c. 

WHEAT’-BIRD, x. A bird that feeds on wheat. 

Vir girtia. 

WHEAT’-EAR, 2. Asmall bird, common in Europe, 
the Saxicola (Motacilla, Linn.) @nanthe of Bech- 
stein; called also Waire-Taru and, Fattow-Fincn. 
It is allied to the stonechat and whinchat. P. Cyc. 

WHEAT’‘EN, (hweet/n,) a. Made of wheat; as, 
wheaten bread, Arbuthnot. Pope. 

WHEAT’-FLY, n. A name given to several insects 
injurious to wheat. It includes the Hessian-fly, 
wheat-moth, &c. E. C. Herrick, 

WHiLAT’-MOTH, n. An insect whose grubs devour 
the grains of wheat, chiefiy after it is harvested; 
probably the same ag the Angournois moth. 

. E, C. Herrick, 

WHEAT’-PLUM, n. A sort of plum. 

WHEE’DLE, (hwee/dl,) vt. [Qu. Gr. yonrsvw, or 
swrrw.] 

To flatter; to entice by soft words 


To leara the unlucky art of wheedling fools, Dryden. 
WHEE’DLE, v.%. To flatter; tocoax. ~~ 


WHEEL, n. (Sax. hweol, hweohl, hweogl, hwiogul; D. 
wiel; Sw. hiul, This seems to have Wg or Hg for 
its elements. See Syr. and Ar. No. 16, 17, Class 


g 

1. A circular frame of wood, iron, or other metal, 
consisting of a nave or hub, into which are inserted 
spokes which sustain a rim or felly ; the whole turn- 
ing on an axis, The name is also given to a solid 
circular or round piece of wood or metal, which re- 
volves on an axis. The wheel and axle constitute 
one of the mechanical powers. [See Axis, No. 4.] 

2. A circular body. Shak. 

3. A carriage that moves on wheels. Pope. 

4, An instrument for torturing criminals; as, an 
examination made by the rack and the wheel. 

- Addison. 

5. Aemachine for spinning thread of various 
kinds, 

6. Rotation; revolution ; turn; as, the vicissitude 


and wheel of things. South. 
7 A turning about ; a compass. 
He throws his flight in many an airy wheel. Milton, 


8. In pottery,-a round board turned by a lathe ina 
horizontal position, on which the clay is shaped by 
the hand. 

9. A circular frame having handles on the periph- 
ery, and connected by the tiller-ropes with the rud- 
der, used for steering a ship. 

WHEEL/-AN-I-MAL, n. One of a class of 

W HEEL!-AN-I-MAL'€ULE, animalcules, with 
arms fur taking their prey resembling wheels; a ro- 
tifer. Brande. 

WHEEL/-BAR-ROW, n. [wheel and barrow.] A 
frame with a box, supported by one wheel. and 
rolled by a single man, 

WHEEL!-BOAT, n. [wheel and boat.] A boat with 
wheels, to be used either on water or upon inclined 
planes or railways. 

WHEEL/-CAR-RIAGE, n. [wheel and carriage] A 
carriage moved on wheels 

WHEEL!-RACE, n. The place in which a water- 
wheel is fixed. Francis. 

WHEEL/!-SHAP-ED, (hweel/shapte,) a. [wheel and 
shape.] In botany, rotate; monopetalous, expanding 
into a flat border at top, with scarcely any tube ; as, 
a wheel-shaped corol, Smith. 

WHEEL!'W RIGHT, (hweel'rite,)n, [wheel and wright. 
A man whose occupation is to make wheels an 
wheel-carriages, as carts and wagons. 

WHEEL, v.t. Toconvey on wheels; as, to wheel a 
load of hay or wood. 

2. To put into a rotary motion ; to cause to turn 
round Milton. 

WHEEL, v.%. To turn on an axis, Bentley. 

2. To turn; to move round; as, a body of troops 
wheel to the right or left. 

3. To fetch a compass. 

Then wheeling down the steep of heaven he filcs. Pops, 

4. To roll forward. 

Thunder 

Mast wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls, Milton. 

WHEEL/ED, pp. Conveyed on whegls; turned ; 
rolled round. 

WHEBL’/ER, n. A maker of wheels. [ Ods.] 

WHEEL/ING, ppr. Conveying on wheels or in a 
.wheel-carriage ; turning. 

WHEEL/ING, n. The act of conveying on wheels. 

2. The act of passing on wheels, or convenience 
for passing on wheels. We say, it is: good wheeling, 
or bad wheeling, according to the state of the roads, 

3, A turning or circular movement of troops em- 
bodied. 

WHEEL’Y, a, Circular; suitable to rotation. 

4 Philips. 

WHEEZE, ». i. [Sax, hweosan; Arm. chueza; Sw. 
hes, hoarse; Dan. hveser; Sw. hvdsa, to hiss, to 
whiz; Dan. hvaes, a whistling. WHeeze, whiz, and 
probably whisper, are of one family, and accord with 
the root of the L. fistula.} 

To breathe hard and with an audible sound, as 
persons affected with asthma, Dryden. Swift. 
WHEEZ/ING, ppr. Breathing with difficulty and 

noise, 

WHEEZ'ING, x. The act of breathing with difficulty 
and noise. 

WHELK, (hwelk,) x. A wrinkle; inequality on the 
surface ; protuberance ; a pustule. [See Wxxix and 

EAL, 

2. A mollusk, the Buccinum undatum, having a 
shell univalvular, spiral, and gibbous, with an oval 
aperture ending in a short canal or gutter. Whelks 
are much used four food in England. 

Linneus. P. Cyc. 

WHELK’Y, a. Protuberant; embossed ; rounded. 

Spenser. 

WHELM, v. t. [Sax. ahwylfan; Goth. hulyan; Ice. 
wilma or hewilma, 

1, To cover with water or other fluid ; to cover by 
Immersion in something that envelops on all sides ; 


WHERE-A-BO 


WHE 


as, to whelm a person or a company in the seas; te 
whelm & caravan in sand or dust, 
2. To cover completely ; to immerse deeply; to 
overburden ; as, to whkelm one in sorrows. > 
3. To throw over so as to cover. [Wot used.] 
Mortimer. 


WHELM’ED, pp. Covered, as by being plunged or 


immersed. 


WHELM/ING, ppr. Covering, as by immersion. 
WHELP, n. (Dan. hvalp; Sw. valp; D. welp. This 


word coincides in elements with wolf, L, vulpes.) 

1. The young of the canine species, and of sev- 
eral other beasts of prey; a puppy ; @ cub; as, a 
bear robbed of her whelps ; lion’s whelps. 

2 A son; én contempt. ‘Shak, 

3. A young man ; in contempt. Addison, 


WHELP, v. i. To bring forth young, as the female of 


the canine species and some other beasts of prev. 
Boyle. 


WHEN, adv. [Goth. hwan; Sax. hwennes G. wannj 


D. wanneer; L. quando ; Gaelic, cuinne.] 
1, At the time. We were present when General 
La Fayette embarked at Havre for New York. 
MW 
2 At whit time ; interrogatively. 
When sholl these things be? — Matt, xxiv. 
3. Which time. 
I was.adopted heir by his consent; ¥ 
Since when, his oath ja’ broke, Shak, 
4, After the time that. When the act is passed, 
the public wil! be satisfied. 
5. At what time 
Kings may 
Take their advantage when and how they Mist. Daniet, 
When as; at the time when; what time, [0bs.] 
When as sacred light began to dawn, Milon. 


WHENCE, adv. (Sax. hwanon.] 


1. From what place. 
Whence and what art'thou ? Milton, 


2. From what source. Whence shall we derive 
hope? Whence comes this honor? 


Whence hath this man this wisdom? — Matt, xiii, 


3. From which premises, principles, or facts. These 
facts or principles are admitted, whence it follows that 
judgment must be entered for the plaintiff. 

4. How; by what-way or means. Mark xii. 

5. In general, from which person, cause, place, 
principle, or circumstance. 

From whence may be considered as tautological, 
from being implied in whence; but the use-is well 
authorized, and in some cases the use of it seems to 
give force or beauty to the phrase. We ascended 
the mountain, from whence we took a view of the 
beautiful plains below. 

Of whence is not now used. 


WHENCE-SO-EV’'ER, adv. [whence, 30, and ever.] 


From what place soever; froin what cause or source 


soever. 
Any idea, whenceeoever we have it. Locke. 


WHENOE-EV’ER. See WHEnsorver. 
WHEN-EV'ER, adv, [when and ever.] At whatever 


time. Whenever you come, you will be kindly re- 
ceived. 


WHEN-SO-EV'ER, a. [when, so, and ever.] At what 


time soever ; at whatever time, Locke. 


WHERE, (hware,) adv. [Sax. hoor; Goth. hwar; Swe 


hoar; D, waar.] 

1. At which place or places, 

She visited the place where firet she was eo happy. . 

In all places where I record my name, I will come to thee and J 

will bless thee. — Ex, xx, 

2, At or in what place, 

Adam, where art thou? —Gen, if 

3. At the place in which. 

Where I thought the remnant of my are 

Should have been ‘cherished by her childlike duty, Shak. 

4, Whither; to what place, or from what place. 
Where are you going?) Where are you from? 

[These uses of where are common, and the first 
can not be condemned as vulgar.] 

Any where; in any place. [ sought the man, but 
could not find him any where, 

Note. — Where scems to have been originally a 
noun, and was so used by Spenser, ‘ He shall find 
no where safe to him.”? In this sense, it is obsolete; 
vet it implies aia its original signification, 

T!, comp. [where and about.] Near 
what place. Whereabout did you meet your friend? 
2. Near which place. Shak. 

3. Concerning which. 

The object whereabout they ere conversant, Hooker, 


Wuereazouts is also used. ] 


WHERE-AS’, (hware-az',) comp. [where and as.] 


When. in fact or truth ; implying opposition to some~ 
thing that precedes. 
Are not those found to be the greatest zealots, who are mest 
- notoriously ignorant? whereas true seal should alwaye 
begin with true knowledge. Sprat. 
2. The thing being so that ; considering that things 
are so; implying an admission of facts, sometimes 
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WHE 


WHI 


WHI 


followed by a different statement, and sometimes by | WHET, 2. The act of sharpening by friction. 


inferonces or something consequent, as in the law 
style, where a preamble introduces a law. 


Wheréae wars are genorally causes of poverty. Bacon. 
3. Whereat ; at which place. [ Obs. Spense. 
4, Bus on tho contrary. [See No. 1.] Woodward. 


WHERE-AT’, comp. [where and at.] At which. 
Whereat ho was no less angry and ashamed than desirous to 
obey Zeclmane. Sidney. 
2, At what; interrogatively, Whereat are you of- 
fended? . 
WHERE-BY’, comp. [where and by.] By which. 
You take my Iife, 


When you do talo the ineans whereby I live. Shak, 
2. By what; interrogatiocly. 
Whereby chall I know this ? — Luke i 
WHERE/FORE, comp. [where and for.’ For which 


reason. 

Wherefore, by their fruits ye ahall know them. — Matt, vil, 

2. Why ; for what réason. 

Wherefore didet thou doubt ?— Matt. zIv. 
WHERE-IN’, comp. [where and in.] In which; in 

which thing, time, respect, book, &c. This is the 
thing whercin you have erred. 

2. In what. 

Yet ye say, Wherein have we wearied him? — Mal. 


WHERE-IN-TO’, comp. [where. and into. Into 
which, [ Obs. ‘acon. 
WHERE’NESS, x. Ubiety ; imperfect locality. 


A point hath no dimensions, but only a whereness, and ts next 
to nothing. Grew. 


This word isnot used, nor has it any intelligible sig- 
nifration. 
WHERE-OF’, comp. [where and of.] Of which. We 
are not guilty of the crime whereof we are accused. 
9. Of what. Wherecof was this house built? 
[ 0bs.] 
How this world, when and whereof created. Bilton. 


WHERE-ON!, comp. [where and on.] On which; as, 
the ground whereon we tread. 

2. On what. Whereon do we stand? [0bs.] 
WHERE’SO, comp. [Obs.] See Wuznzsonver, 
WHERE-SO-EV’ER, comp. [where, so, and ever.] In 

what place soever; in whatever place. or in any 
place indefinitely. Seize the thief, wheresoever he 
may be found. 

[Weer ver is the preferable word.] 
WHERE’/THROUGH, throngh which, is not in use. 
WHERE-TO’, comp. [where and to.] To which, 

e Whereto we have already attained. — Phil. ii, 


2. To what; towhatend. [Little used. 


WHERE-UN-TO’, adv. The same as Wuerzro. 
Ob, 
WHEke-UP-oN’, comp. Upon which. 
The townsmen mutinied and sent to Essex, wires he came 
thither. larendon, 


WHER-EV’ER, comp. [where and ever.] At whatever 
place, 


He can vot but love virtue, wherever it is. 


WHERE-WITH’, comp. 
which. 
The love wherewith thon hast loved me. — John xvi. 
2, With what; interrogatively. 
Wherewith shall I eavo Israc! ? — Judges vi. 


WHERE-WITH-AL’, comp. [See Wirnat.] [where, 
with, and all.] ‘The same as WHEREWITH. 
WHER'RET, v.t [G. wirren. Qu.} 
To hurry ; to trouble ; to tease ; to give a box on 
the ear. 
Low, and not sed in America. | 
WHER'RET, 2. A box on the ear. 
Beaum. & Fl. 


WHER/RY, n. [A different orthograp’y of Ferry, 
formed with a strong breathing, like whistle, from the 
root of L, fistula.] 

1. A shallow, light boat, built very sharp at both 
ends, for fast rowing or sailing, especially on tide 
rivers, - Hebert. 

Tho term has also been applied to somo decked 
vessels used in fishing, jn different parts of Great 
Britain and Ircland, Mar. Dict. 

2. A Nquor made from the pulp of crabs, after the 
verjuico is expressed ; sometimes called Cras-Wuer- 
ny. [Local] 

WHET, (hwet,) » t.: pret. and pp. Wxetrep or 
Wuet. [Sax. hwettan; Sw. hvesse: Dan. hvas, 
sharp; hvedser, to whet ; D. wetten; G. wotzen. ] 

1; To rub for tho purpose of sharpening, as an 
edge-tocl; to sharpen by attrition ; as, to whet a 
scythe or an ax. : 

2. To provoke ; to excite ; to stimulate ; as, to whet 
the appetite. 

3. ‘'o ptovoke ; to make angry or acrimonious, 

Sinco Cassiva tiret did whet me against Cesar, 
T have not ale : Shak, 

To whet on, or ohet forward; to urge on ; to insti- 

gate. [Not used, nor proper.] * Shak, 


Atterbury. 
[where and with] With 


[Vot én use.] 
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2. Something that provokes or stimulates the ap- 
etite ; as, sips, drams, and whets. Spectator. 
HEFH’ER, pronoun or substitute. [Sax. hwather. 
This word seems to be connected with what and the 
L. uter, the latter not being aspirated. The sense 
seems to be what, or which of two, referring either 
to persons or to sentences. ] 

1, Which of two. 

Whether of them twain did the will of his father? — Matt. xxi. 


Here, whether is a substitute for one of two, and sig- 
nifies which; which of the two; but in this sense it is 
obsolete, 

2. Which of two alternatives, expressed by a sen- 
tence or the clause of a sentence, and followed by 
or. ‘‘Resoive whether you will go or not;” that is, 
you will go or not go; resolve which, 

Note. —In the latter use, which is now most com- 
mon, whether is called an adverb. This is a mistake. 
It is the same part of speech as jn the former exam- 
ple. The only difference is, that in the former ex- 
ample it represents or refers to a noun, and in the 
latter to a sentence or clause. 

WHEFH’ER-ING,2. The retention of the after-birth 
in cows. Gardner. . 

WHET’STONE, n. [whet and stone.] A stone used 
for sharpening edged instruments by friction. 

WHET’STONE-SLATE, )x. Novaculite, a variety 

WHET’-SLATE, 9} of slate used for sharp- 
ening instruments of iron. The light-green colored 
variety from the Levant is the most valuable, and is 
called Honrestonrc. It should be kept in a damp 
place, that it may not become too dry and hard. 

WHET’TED, pp. Rubbed for sharpening; sharp- 
ened; provoked ; stimulated. 

WHET’TER, 7. He or that which whets or sharp- 


ens. 

WHET'TING, ppr. Rubbing forthe purpose of mak- 
ing sharp; sharpening; provoking; inciting; stim- 
ulating. 

WHEW’'ER, x. Another name of the widgeon. [Zo- 
cal. 

wiv, (bwa,)” [Sax. hwog: D. wei or hui.] 

The serum or watezy part of milk, separated ffom 
the more thick or coagulable part, particulanly in tho 
process of makingcheese, In,this process, the thick 
part is called curd, and the thin part whey. 

WABY’BY, (whale,) a. Partaking of whey ; resem- 
bling whey. ACO. 
WHEY/ISH, a. Having the qualities of whey. 
Philips, 
WHBEY'-TUB, » <A tub ig which whey stands for 
yielding cream, &c. Cyc. 
WHICH, pron. [If this is from the Saxon hwile or 
hzyle, it is from the Gothie hzecleiks, which coincides 
with the Latin gualis; D. welk, G. welche, welcher, 
Dan. hwilken, heiiket, Bw. hwilken. This is the prob- 
able origin of the word, and its truco senso is thet of 
the Latin guis, guclis, quicungue. In theso senses it 
occurs in all Saxon books, Its proper uee wes as a 
pronoun of interrogation, “ Hwylc man is ef eow ? ? 
what manis there of you? Jatt. vii. 9. “ Hwyle 
is min modor?” who is my mother? Mark ili, 33, 
Its uso for who, Saxon hwa, es in the Lord’s prayer, 
“ Our Father which art in heaven,” is an improper 
application of the word. In its original senso it ia 
used forall gonder3; es, which man, which waman, 
which thing? ms an interrogative wo still use it in 
this manner. Its use for who was of long continu- 
ance, but is happily discontinued; and our present 
practice accords with its original use in the Baxon.] 

i. A pronoun or word of interrogation in all gen- 
ders; as, which man is it? which woman was it? 
which ts the house ? 

2. In reference to things, or in the neuter gender, 
ft isa relative referring to comething before men- 
tioned ; as, ** God rested on the seventh day from all 
his work which he had made.” Gen. ii. 2. In some 
phrases, the relative may precede the noun to which 
it refers, 

3. Which, like other pronouns, may be used as a 
substitute for anvther word or fora sentence. ‘ We 
are bound to obey all the divine commands, which 
we can not do without divino aid.” Here which isa 
substitute for obcy all the divine commands. The man 
was said to be innocent, whick he was not. Here 
which is a substitute for innocent, 

4, That which ; those which; as, take which you 
will. 

The which, by the which, &c., are obsolete. 
WHICH-EV'ER, pron. Whether one or the oth- 
WHICH-SO-BEV’‘ER, er, Whichever road you take, 

it will conduct you to town. 
WHIFF, x. [W. gwif, a whiff or puff, a hiss; gwifiaw, 
to whiff, and gwaf, a quick gust] i 

1, A sudden expulsion of air from the mouth; a 
puff; as, the whiff of a smoker. 

And seasons hia whiffe with impertinent jokes. Pope. 

2, In ichthyology, a flat-fish of the tarbot groyp, 
Rhombus megastoma. Jardine’s Nat, Lib. 

WHIFF,v.t. To puff; to throw out in whiffs; to 
consume in whiffs, : 
WHIF’FLE, (whif’fl,) v.%. [D. weyfelen, to waver; 


i 


awseven, to hover. This accords in°senss with G. 
sweifeln, to doubt, which would seem to be from 
zwer, two, orits root. The G, nas also schwerfen, to rove’ 
or wander, which seems to he allied to swecp. The 
D. has also twyffelen, to doubt, from twee, two, or It 
root; Sw. tvifla, Dan. totoler, from the rvot of twa 
Yet whiffle seems to be directly from whiff] 

To start, shift, and turn ; to change from one op!n- 
jon or course to another; to use evasions ; to pre- 
varicate ; to be fickle and unsteady. 


A person of whiffing and onsteady tarn of mind, can not keep 
close to a point of a controversy. Watts. 


WHIF’FLE,»v.t. To disperse with a puff; to ssatter, 


More. 
WHIF’FLE, rn. Anciently, 2 fife or small fiute. 
WHIF’FLE-TREE, The bar to which the traces 
WHIP’PLE-TREE, 


Te 
{ of a carriage afe fastened for 
draught. 


WHIF’FLER, 2. One who wWhiffles or frequently 
changes his opinion or course ; one who uses shifte 
and evasions in argument. 

2. A harbinger; an officer who went before pro- 
cessions to clear the way by blowing the horn or 
trumpet. Toone. Shak. 

3. A young man who goes before a company In 
London on occasions of public solemnity. Cye. 

WHIF’FLING, ppr. Shifting and turning; prevarl- 
cating; shuffling. 

WHIF’FLING, rn. Prevarication. — 

WHIG, (hwig,} n, [Sax. hweg. See Wuer.] 

Acidulatéd whey, sometimes mixed with butter 
milk and sweet herbs; used as a cooling bevezage, 

Local. 

IG, J [AsB, in his Dictionary, informs us that 
this word is from whiggam, a term used in Scotland 
in driving horses ; whiggamor, one who drives horses, 
In 1648, a party of thes people marched to Edin- 
burgh to oppose the king and the duke of Hamilton 
and hence the name of whig was given to the party 
opposed to the court.] 

Ono of 2 political party which had its origin in. 
England in the seventeenth century, in the reign of 
Charles I. or II., when great contests existed respect- 
ing the royal prerogatives and the rights of the peo- 
ple. “Those who suppested the king in his high 
claims were called tovics, and the advocates of pop- 
ular rights were called whige. During the revolu- 
tion in the United States, the friends and supporters 
of tho war and the principles of the revolution were 
called whigs, and thase who opposed them were 
ez ‘led tovies and royalists. 

Whesa, then, when tories scarce get clear, 

Shall whigs and congresses appear ? MM’ Fingal. 
WHIG, c. Pertaining to or composed of whigs. - 
WHIG/GAR-€HY, n. Government by whigs. Cast 

Hy 


WHIG/GER-Y, x.”_ The principles of e whig. 
W8HIG/GISH, @. Pertaining to whigs; partaking of 
the principles of whige. Swift. . 
WHIG/GISM, ». The principles of a whig. Swift. - 
WHILE, (hwile,) x. [Sax. hwile; Goth. hweila; G, 
weils D. wyl: time, while; Dan. Avile, Sw. hvila, re- 
pose; W.¢uwy!, a turn, Ir. foil. ‘See the verb.j 

Time; space of time, or continued duration. He’ 
was somo while in this country. One while we 
thought hirf? innocent. 

Worth while; worth the time which it requires ; 
worth the time and pains; hence, worth the ex- 
pense. It isnot always worth while for a man to pros- 
ecute for sthall debts. 

WHILE, adv. During the time that. While I write, 

2. As long as. : [you sleep. 


Use your memory, and you will sensibly experience a gradual ~ 
Ripeaaenk while you lake care not to overload it. Waite, 


3. At the same time that. Pope. 
WHILE, v.t. [W. gwylaw, to turn, to run @ course, 


to bustle; Eth. OO” waala, to pass the time, to 
spend the day or life, to remain; Ambaric, id. ; Dan. 
hviler, Sw. hvila, to rest or repose ; Ir. foillim, to stay, 
to rest, to tarry; G. weilen, verweilen, to abide, to 
stay; D. verwylen, id. Qu. the identity of thesé 
words. 

To while away, as time, in English, fs to loiter ; or, 
more generally, to cause time to pass away pleasant- 
ly, without irksomeness; as, we while away time in 
amusements or diversions, 

Let us while away this life. 


WHILE, v.i. To Joiter. Spectator. 
WHIL/ERE, ado, [while and ere.] A little while 
ago. [ Obs. 
wirine, is Loitering ; passing time agreeably, 
without impatience or tediougness. 
WHILK, x. A kind of shell, or shell-fish. [See 
tat ot 
WHI’/LOM, adv. [Sax. a 
Formerly ; once; of old. [| Obs.] Spenser. 
WHILST, adv. The same as Wurtz, which see 
Watts is not used.) 
IM, 2, [lce. hwima; W. gwim, a brisk motion, a 
turn ; gwixiaw, to move round briskly ; Sp. quimera, 
a whim, a'wild fancy, a scuffle.] 


Pope. 


WHI 


1. Properly, a sudden turn or start of the mind ;; WHIP, v% ‘To move nimbly ; to start suddenly and 


W.HI 
a freak; a\ fancy; a capricious notion. We say, 
every man bas his whims. [See Freax and Ca- 
FRICE.] — - 
All the auperfiuous whime relate, Swift, 


2. Alow wit; a cant word. | Addison. 
3. A machine worked by horses for raising water 
from tho bottom of mines. 

‘WHIM’BREL, » A bird closely allied to the curlew, 
and resembling it in its appearance and habits, 

WHIM'’PER, v.%. [G. wimmern.] 

To cry with a low, whining, broken voice ; as, a 
child whimpers. Locke. 
WHEM’/PER-ING, ppr. Crying with a low, broken 

voice. 

WHIM’PER-ING, n, [Supra.] Alow, muttering cry. 

WHIM’PLED, a. [A word used by Shakespeare, per- 
haps a mistake for WuitmrrRep.] 

Distorted with crying. 

WHIM’SEY, (hwim’ze,) x. [from whim.] A whim; 
a freak ; a capricious notion; as, the whimscys of 
poets. 

Men’s follies, whimseys, and inconstancy, Suift. 

WHIM’SI-CAL, c. Full of whims; freakish; having 
odd fancies ; capricious, 

; My neighbors call me whimsical. Addison, 

QWHIM’SI-CAL-LY, adv. [Supra.] In a whimsical 
manner ; freakishly. 

WHIM/-GAL-NESS, 

WHIM-SI-CAL'1L-TY, 


tem per. 
WHIN, 2.’ [In W. gwyn isa weed ; L. Genista spino- 
3a, 


nm [Supra.} Freakishness ; 
whimsical disposition ; odd 


rse; furze; a plant of the genus Ulex. 

] Tusser. Lee. 
WHIN!-AX, ». [zhin and az.] An instrument’ used 
for extirpating whin from land - ome 

. Cyce 
QWHIN'CHAT, x. Asmall singing-bird, a ae of 
warbler, the Saxicola rubetra, (Motacilla rubetra, 
‘Linn.) It iscommonin Europe. Jardine. P. Cyc. 
WHINE, (hwine,) v. t. (Sax. wanian and cwanian; 
Goth. hwainon; Dan. hviner, to whine, and to whin- 
ny, as a horse ; Sw. hvina, to squeal or squeak ; W. 
agwyn, to coinplain; L. hinnio, and qu. gannjg.] 

To express murmurs by a plaintive cry; to moan 
with a puerile noise ; to murmur meanly. 

They came — with a whining accent craving liberty. 

Then, if we whine, look pale. 

WHINE, A plaintive tone; the nasal puerile tone 
of mean complaint; mean or affected complaint. 
WHIN’ER, x. One who whines. [Rowe. 
WHIN ING, ppr. or a. Expressing murmurs by a 
mean, plaintive tone Or cant. 
WHIN'ING-LY, adv. In a whining manner. 
WHIN'NY, v.% [L. hinnio: from the root of whine.] 
To utter the sound of a horse ; to neigh. 
WHIN’NY, a. Abounding in whins. 
WHIN’OCK, n. [G. wenig, small.] 
The small pig of a litter. N. England. 
WHIN’-STONE, n. [whin and stone; Scot. guhyn- 
stane 
- Whin-stone, or whin, is a provincial name given to 
basaltic rocks, and applied by miners to any kind of 
dark-colored and hard, unstratified rock, which re- 
sists the point of the pick. Veins of dark basalt or 
green-stone are frequently called whin-dykes. Cyc. 
WHIN’YARD, nr. Asword; in contempt. Hudibras. 
WHIP, (hwip,) v. t. [Sax. hweopan, to whip, and to 
weep, that is, to whoop, or hoop: D. wippen, to shake, 
to move, or wag, togive the strappado ; zweepen, to 
whip; Dan. vipper, to swing ; W. ¢wipiaw, to move 
briskly, to whip; ¢wip, a quick flirt or turn. The 
sense is well expressed by the Welsh, and we say, a 
man whips round a corner, when running he sudden- 
ly turns. It seems tobe allied to wipe and sweep, 
and L. vapulo, and implies a sweeping throw or 
thrust. ] E 

1, To strike with a lash or sweeping cord ; 23, to 
whip a horse. 

2. To sew slightly. Gay. 

3. To drive with lashes; as, to whip a top. 

4, To. punish with the whip; as, to whip a va- 
grant; to whip one thirty-nine lashes; to whip a per- 
werse boy. 

‘Who, for false quantities, was whipped at school, Dryden. 

5, To lash with sarcasm. 

They would whip me with their fine wits. Shak, 


6 Te strike ; to thrash; to beat out, as grain, by 
striking ; as. to whip wheat. Cyc. 
ig in use in the United States.] 
‘0 whip about, or round; to wrap; to inwrap ; as, 
to whip a line round a rod. Jhozon. 
_ To whip about; to draw nimbly ; to snatch ; as, to 
be Sy a sword or rapier from its sheath. 
whip from; to take away suddenly. 
To whip into; to thrust in with a qaick motion. 
He whipped his hand into his pocket. 
_ To whip up; to seize or take up with a quick mo- 
tion. She whipped up the child and ran off. Among 
seamen, to hoist with a whip or small tackle. 


ae 


run, or to turn and run; as, the boy whipped away in 

an instant; he whipped round the corner; he whipped 

into the house, and was out of sight in a moment, 
WHIP, x [Sax. hweop.] 

1, An instrument for driving horses or other teams, 
or for correction, consisting of a lash tied te a handle 
or rod. 

2. A coachman, or driver of a carriage; as, a good 
whip. B. D'Isracli, 

3. In ships, a small tackle with a single rope, used 
to hoist light bodies. ‘ Mar. Dict. 

Whip and spur; with the utmost haste. 

WHIP’-CORD, n. [whip and ve A kind of hard 
twisted or braided cord, of which lashes have some- 
times been made. Dryden. 


.WHIP!/-GRAFT, v. t. [whip and graft.) To graft by 


cutting the cion and stock in a sloping direction, so 
as to fit each other, and by inserting a tongue on the 
cion into a slit in the stock. 

WHIP!-GRAFT-ING, xn. The act or practice of graft- 
ing by cutting the cion and stock with q slope, to fit 


each other, &c. Encyc. 
WHIP’-HAND, n. [whip and hand.] Advantage over ; 
as, he has the whip-kand of her. Dryden. 


WHIP’-LASH, x [whip and lash.] The lash of a 
whip. Tusser. 
WHIP’PED, (hwipt,) pp.. Struck with a whip ; pun- 

ished ; inwrapped ; sewed slightly. 

WHIP/PER, 2. One who whips; particularly, an of- 
ficer who inflicts the penalty of legal whipping. 

WHIP’PER-IN, n. Among huntsmen, one who keeps 
the hounds from wandering, and whips them in, if 
necessary, to the line of chase. Hence, 

2. In the British house of commons, one who enforces 
party discipline among the supporters of the minis- 
try, and urges their attendance on all questions of 
importance to the government. 

WHIP’PER-SNAP’PER, 2. A diminutive, insignifi- 
cant person. Brockett. 

WHIPPING, ppr. Striking with a whip; punishing 
with a whip; inwrapping. 

WHIP’PING, xn. The act of striking with a whip, or 
of punishing, the state of being whipped. 

WHIP/PING-POST, n. [whipping and post.] A post 
to which offenders are tied when whipped. 

WHIP’/PLE-TREE, n [whip and tree; but qu. fs it 
not whiffle-tree ?} 

The bar to which the traces or tugs of a harness 
are fastened, and by which a carriage, a plow, a 
harrow, or other implement, is drawn. Forby. 

WHIP’PO-WIL, x. The popular name of an Ameri- 
can bird, allied to the nighthawk and nightjar, so 
called from its note or the sounds of its voice ; a spe- 
cies of Caprimulgus. [Not Wx1r-roct-Wit1.] 

WHIP/SAW, n. [whip and pes A saw usually set 
in a frame, for dividing timber lengthwise, and com- 
monly worked by two persons, 

WHIP/STAFF,2. [whipand staf] In ships, a bar by 
which the rudder is turned. In small vessels, this 
is called the TrturR. 

WHIP’/STER, 2. A nimble fellow. Prior. 

WHIP/STITCH, v.t. [whip and stitch.] In agricul- 
ture, to half-plow or to rafterland. This word, I be- 
lieve, is not used in America. The practice of whip- 
stitching resembles what is called in America rdg- 


ing. 

WHIP/-STOCK, n. [hip and stcck.] The rod or 
staff to which the lash of a whip is fastened. 

WHIPT, pp. of Wuir; sometimes used for Watrrep,. 

WHIR, (hwur,) v. % To whirl round with noise; to 
fly with noise, 

WHYIR, v. t. To hurry. : 

WHIRL, (hwurl,) v. t. [Sax. hwyrfan; D. wervelen; 
G. wirbein, to whirl, to warble; Dan. hvirveler, Sw. 
hvirfla, to whirl, Dan. hvirvelbeen, whirl-bone, verte- 
bra ; Avirvelsoe, whirl-sea, a whirlpool ; Sw. hvirfcel, 
Ice. whirla, a whirl. - We see that whirl and warble 
are dialectical forms of the same word, and both 
probably from the root of L. verto and Eng. veer.) 

To turn round rapidly ; to turn with velocity. 
He whirls his sword around without delay. Dryden, 


WHIRL, v.i. To be turned round rapidly ; to move 
round with velocity ; as, the whirling spindles of a 
cotton machine or wheels of a coach. 


The wooden engine flies aud whirls about, Dryden, 
2. To move hastily. 
But whirled away to shun bis bateful sight. Dryden. 


WHIRL, zn. [G. wirbel; Dan. hvirvel.] 
1. A turning with rapidity or velocity ; rapid rota- 
tion or circumvolution ; quick gyration ; a3, the whirl 
of a tup; the whirl of a wheel; the whirl of time; 
the whirls of fancy. Creech. Pope. 
2. Any thing that moves or is turned with velocity, 
particularly on an axis or pivot. 
3. A hook used ‘in twisting. 
4, In botany and conchology. Seo Wort. 
WHIRL!-BAT, n, [whirl and bat.] Any thing moved 
with a whirl as preparatory for a blow, or to aug- 
ment the force of it. Poets use it for the ancient 
cestus. 
The whirl-bat and the rapid race shall be 


Reserved for Cesar. Dryden. 


WHI 


WHYIRL/-BLAST, 2. [whirl and, blast.] A whirling 
blast of wind. 4 Entick, 
WHIRL!/-BONE, x [whirl and bone] Tho patella; 

tho cap of the Knee ; tho kneo-pan. Ainsworth ~ 
WHIRL‘ED, pp. Turned round with velocity. 
WHIRLT-GIG, n. [whirl and gig.] A toy which 
children spin or whirl round, ; Johnson, 
2. In military antiquities, an Instrument for punish- 
ing petty offenders, as sutlors, brawling women, &c>; 
a kind of wooden cago turning on a pivot, in which the 
offender was whirled round with great velocity. Cyc 
bignews ppr. Turning or moving round with 
velocity. 
WHIRL/ING-TA-BLE, rn. A machine contrived for 
representing soveral phcnomena of centrifugal force, 


by giving bodies a rapid rotation. . Brande, 
WHIRL'PIT, xn Awhirlpool. [Wot used. 
WHIRL/POOL, 2 = [whirl and pool.) n eddy of 


water; a vortex or gulf where the water moves 
round iInacircle. In some cases, a whirlpool draws 
things to its center and absorbs them, as is the-case 
with the Maelstrom off the coast of Norway. 

WHIRL’/WIND, 2. [whirl and wind] A violent 
wind moving in a circle round its axis. 

WHiIR'RING, x. The sound of partridge’s or pheas- 
ants wings. , 

Note. — Whir is used by the common people in 
New England in an adverbial manner, to express the 
zap flight or the sound of any thing thrown. [See 

Hin. 

WHISK, n. [G. and D. wisch, a wisp. 

1. A small bunch of grass, straw, hair, or the like, 
used for a brush; hence, a brush or small besom, 

2. Part of a woman’s dress; a kind of tippet. Child, 

3. A small culinary instrument for whisking or rap- 
idly agitating certain articles, as the whites of eggs, 
&e. Boyle. 

WHISK, v. t. To swecp, brush, or agitate with a 
light, rapid motion. 

2. To move with a quick, sweeping motion. 

Hudibras, 
WHISK, v. i. To move nimbly and with velocity. 
Purchas. 
WHISK’ER,n. [from whisk.] Long hair growing on 
the human cheek, Pope, 
WHISK’/ER-ED, a, Formed into whiskers ; furnished 
with whiskers, , 
WHISK’ET, xn A basket. [Zocal.] 
WHISK'ING, ppr. Brushing; sweeping along; mov- 
ing with velocity along the surface, 5 
WHIS’/KY, n. [Ir. wisge, water, whence usquebaugh ; 
W. wysg, a stream. } . 

1. A spirit distilled from grain. In the north of 
England, the name is given to the spirit drawn from 
barley. In the United States, whisky is generally 
distilled from wheat, rye, or maize, 

2. A light carriage built four rapid motion. Rich. Dict. 

WHIS’PER, v. i. [Sax, hwisprian; Dan. hvisker; Swe 
hviska, to buzz, to whisper; G. flispern; allied to 
whistle, wheeze, and L, fistula. The word seems, by 
its sound, to be an onamatopy, as it expresses a sibi- 
lant sound or breathing.] 

1. To speak with a Jow, hissing or sibilant voice. 
It is ill manners to whisper in company. 

The hollow, whiepering breeze. Thomson, 


2. To speak with suspicion or timorous caution, 
3. To plot secretly ; to devise mischief, 
All that hate me whisper together agaiust me, — Pa, xii, 


WHIS’PER, v. t. To address in a low voice. 
whispers the man in the ear. 
But this is elliptical for whispers to.] 
To utter in a low, sibilant voice, 
a word in my ear. 

3. To prompt secretly ; as, he came to whisper 
Wolsey. Shak. 
WHIS/PER, 7. A low, soft, sibilant voice ; or words 

uttered with such a voice. 
The whieper ¢an not give a tone, 
Soft whispers through th’ assembly went, 
2. A cautious or timorous speech. 
3. A hissing or buzzing sound. 
WHIS/PER-ED, pp. Uttered in a low volce; uttered 
with suspicion or caution, 
WHIS’/PER-ER, 2. One who whispers. 
2. Atattler ; one who tells secrets; a conveyer of 
intelligence secretly, acon, 
3. A backbiter ;‘one who slanders secretly. Prov. 


He, 


He whispered 


Bacon. 
Dryden. 


xvi. 
WHIS/PER-ING, ppr. or a. Speaking in a low voice ; 
telling secretly ; backbiting. . 

A whispering gallery, or dome, is one in which 
whispers or feeble sounds are conveyed to a greater 
distance than under ordinary circumstances, Brande, 

WHIS/PER-ING, n. ‘I'he act of speaking with a low 
voice; the telling of tales and exciting of suspi 
cions ; a backbiting. 

WHIS/PER-ING-LY, adv. In a low voice. 

WHIST, a. [Corn. huist, silence.] 

Silent ; mute ; still; not speaking; not making a 
noise. 


The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters.kissed, « Milton. 


[This adjective, like some others, always followt 
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WHI 


WHI 


WHI 


ee eee eee 2 ee 
ita noun. We never say, whist wind; but the wind; WHITE/-DAR/NEL, n. A prolific and troublesome  WAITE/=-WINE, n. Avy wine of a clear, transpam 


is whist} 


Whist 1a used for be atlent. Whist, whist, that is, be | WHITEH/-EAR, 


silent or still, 

WHIST, x. A gaine at cards, so called because it re- 
guires silence or close attention. It is not, in Amer- 
ica, pronounced whisk. 

WHIST, v. t. To hush or silence, Spenser 

WHIS‘TLE, (hwis!!,) v. i [Sax. hwistlan; Sw. hvis- 
sla; Dan. hoidsler ; L. fistula, a whistle; allied to 
aohisper. 

1. To utter a kind of musical sound, by pressing 
the breath through a small orifice formed by contract- 
ing the lips. ¢ 

While the Plowman, near at hand, 
Whistlee o’er tho furrowed land, Milton. 

2. To make a sound with a small wind instrument. 

3. To sound shirill, or like a pipe. 

The wild winds whistle, and the billows roar, Pope. 


WHIS/TLE, »v. @ To form, utier, or modulate by 
whistling; as, to whistle a tune or air. 
2. To call by a whistle; as, he whistled back his 


dog. 
WHIS’/TLE, x. [Sax, hwistle; L. fistula.J 
1. A small wind instrument. Bacon. 
2. The sound made by a small wind instrument. 
3. Sound made by pressing the breath through a 
small orifice of the lips. 
4. The mouth ; the organ of whistling. [Wulgar.] 
5. A small pipe, used by a boatswain to summon 
the sailors to their duty ; the boatswain’s call. 
Mar. Dict. 
6. The shrill sound of winds passing among trees 
or through crevices, &c. 
7. A call, such as sportsmen use to their dogs. 

WHIS’TLED, (hwis‘Id,) pp. Sounded with a pipe; 
uttered in a whistle, = 

WHIS'TLE-FISH, 2. <A local name of a species of 
the cod family, the Motella tricirrata, called the 
THRer-BEARDED Rocgiina or Sea-Loacn, 

Jardine’s Nat. Lib. 

WHIS/TLER, x. One who whistles. 

WHIS’/TLING; ppr. or a. Utiering a musical sound 
through a small orifice of the lips ; sounding with a 

ipe; making a shrill sound, as wind. 

WIHIS/TLING-LY, adv. In a whistling manner. 

WHIS/TLING, 2. A shrill sound of the Jips or wind. 

WHIST’LY, adv. Silently. 

WHIT,n. [Sax. wiht, a creature, also a thing, some- 
thing, any thing. This is probably from tho root of 
L, vivo, victum.] 

A point ; a jot; the smallest part or particle imag- 


inable. It is used without a praposition. He is not 
a whit the wiser for experience. 
It does not me n whit displease, Couley. 


The regular construction would be by a whit, or in 
awhit. In these phrases, a whit may be interpreted 
by in the least, in the smallest degree. 

WHITE, (hwite,) a [Sax. Awit; Sw. [vit ; Dan. hvid + 


D. wit; G, weiss.] 
1, Being of the color of pure snow; snowy 3 not 
dark ; a8, white paper; a white skin. e 


2. Pale; destitute of color in the cheeky, or of the 
tinge of blood color ; as, white with fear. 

3. Having the color of purity ; pure; clean; free 
from sput; as, white-robed innocence. 

4. Gray ; as, white hair; a venerable mun, white 
with age. 

5. Pure; unblemished 

No whitey page than Addison's remains, Pope. 
6. In a scriptural sense, purified from sin; sancti- 

fied. Pe. li. 

WHITE’-BAIT, n. [white and bait.] A very small, 
delicate fish of the herring kind, the Clupea alba, 
WHITE'-BEAD zn. Tio common beam-tree Of Eng- 
Jand. P. Cyc. 
WHITE'-BEAR, n. [white and bear.] The bear that 
inhabits the polar regions, a large, fierce quadruped, 

of a white colour, 

WHITE’-BOY, 2. A name given, in Ireland, to cer- 
tain disturbers of the peace by night; so called from 
the color of their clothes. 

WHITE'-BRANT, n. [white and brant.] A species 
of the guoso kind, the Anser hyperboreus, Cyc. 
WHITE’-CAM’PI-ON, 2. [white’ and campion.] <A 

grassy-looking plant, Sifene stellata. 


Tully. Loudon, 
WHITE’-CEN’TAU-RY, 2, An annual weed in 
woods and other places, the Centaurea alba. It Is 


said to fori the basis of the famous Portland powder 
fur the gont. Cye. 

WHITE’-€LG6’VER, zn. A Small species of perennial 
clover, bearing white flowers. It furnishes excellent 

| feed for cattle and horses, as well as for the huney- 
yee. 

WHITE’-€OP'PER, n, An alloy of copper, nickel, 
and zine, sometimes with a little iron; Gerinan sil- 
ver. Ure. 

WHITE’-€ROP, 2. A term applied In England to 

crops of grain which Jose their green color or be- 

panied white in ripening, as wheat, rye, barley, and 
8. 4 
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weed growing among corn, Cue. 
n. A bird, the fallow-finch or wheat- 
WHITE’-TAIL, i _ ear, 
WHITE’-FACE 
WHITE’-BLAZB, 
to the nose, yes 
WHITE’-FILM, x. A white film growing over the 
eyes of sheep and causing blindness, Cyc. 
WHITH/-FISH, xn. A small fish, the Clupea Menha- 
den, caught in immense quantities, and used for ma- 
nuring land on tho southern border of Connecticut, 
along the Sound. 
2. A fish of the salmon family, belonging to the 
genus Coregonus, found in the Jakes ef North Amer- 


ica, Storer 

WHITE’-FOQOT, 2. A white mark on the foot of a 
horse, between the fetlock and the coffin. Cyc. 

W HITE’-HORSE’-FISH, #. In ichthyology, the Raia 
aspera nosiras of Willoughby, and the Raia fullonica 
of Linnwus. It has a rough, spiny back, and on the 
tail are three rows of strong spines. It grows to the 
size of the skate. Cyc. 

WHITE’-LAND, zr. A name which the English give 
to a tough, clayey soil, of a whitish hue when dry, 
but blackish after rain. Cyc. 

W HITE’-LEAD, (hwite’led,) r. A carbonate of lead, 
much used in painting. It is prepared by exposing 
sheets of lead to the fumes of an acid, usually vine- 
gar, and suspending them in the air until the surfaco 
becomes incrusted with a white coat, which is the 
substance in question. Olmsted. 

WHITE/-LIM-ED, a. Whitewashed, or plastered 
with lime. 

WHITE/-LINE, x Among printers, a void space, 
broader than usual, left between lines. Cyc. 
WHITE!-LIV/ER-ED, a. [white and liver.] Having 
a pale look; feeble; cowardly. 

2. Envious; malicious. 

WHITE’-MAN”GA-NESH’,s. An ore of manganese ; 
carbonate of manganese. 

WHITE’-MEAT, x. [white and mect.] Meats mado 
of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, and the like. Spenser. 

WHITE/-POP’LAR, nz. A tree of the poplar kind, 
sometimes called the Asretr-Trexz; Populus alba. 
It is one of the largest of European trees, 

WHITE’-POP’PY, x. A species of poppy, sometimes 
cultivated for the opium which is obtained from its 
juice by evaporation ; Papaver somniferum. 

WHITE’-POT, n. [white and pot.}] A kind of food 
made of milk, cream, eggs, sugar, é&c., baked in a 
pat. King. 

W HITEH’-PRE-CIP/I-TATE, x. A compound of am- 
monia and corrosive sublimate. It is a white, in- 
soluble powder, muck used in medicine as an exter- 
nal application. It is sometimes called Wirz Caux 
or Mercury. 

WHITE/-PY-RYTES, 2. [white and pyrites; Fr. sul- 
fure blanc.) 

A sulphuret of iron, of a pale bronze-yellow color, 
occurring in prismatic crystals, Dana, 
WHITE’-RENT, zn. [white and rent.] In Devon and 
Cornwall, a rent or duty of eight pence, payable 
yearly by every tinner to the duke of Cornwall, as 

lord of the soil. Cyc. 

WHITE’-SALT, x. Salt dried and calcined; decrep- 
itated salt. 

WHITE’/STER, n. 


of a horse, descending alniost 


A bleacher; a whitster. 
WHITE’STONE, 2. A granite abounding in white 
feldspar. Brande, 
WHITE’~SWELL/ING, n. [white and swelling.) A 

terin applied toa etrumous inflammation of the syno- 
vial membranes of the knee-joint, and also to a stru- 
mous inflammation of the cancellar texture of the 
end of the bone forming the knee-joint. The term 
is also vulgarly applied to a Jingering chronic tumor, 
of almost any kind, Tully, 
WHITE'-TAIL, x. A bird, the white-car, a species 
of Motacilla, 
WHITE’-THORN, n. A species of thorn, called also 
Hawtuoen, of the genus Crategus, 
WHITE’THRGAT, #. » A small singing-bird that fre- 
quents gardens and hedges, Sylvia cinerea, (Motacil- 
la sylvia, Linn.) It is common in Europe. P. Cyc. 
WHITE’-VIT’RL-OL, », Sulphate ef zinc. Brande. 
WHITE/WASH, (hwite’wosh,) n. [white and wash.] 
A waah or liquid composition for whitening some- 
thing ; a wash for making the skin fair. 

2, A composition of lime and water, or of whiting, 
size, and water, used for whitening the plaster of 
walls, &c. 

WHITH’/WASH, v. t To cever with a white liquid 
composition, as with lime and water, &c, 
2. To make white ; to give a fair external appear- 


ance, 

WHITE’WASH-ED, (-wosht,) pp. or a. Covered or 
overspread with a white liquid composition. 

WHITE’WASH-ER, n. One who whitewashes the 
walls or plastering of apartments. 

WHITE/WASH-ING, ppr. Oversprending or wash- 
ing with a white liquid composition. 

WHITE’WA-TER, n, A disease of sheep, of a dan- 
gerous kind, Cyc. 


WHITE’-WAX, n. Bleached waz. 


n. A white mark in the forehead | WHITE’WOQD, z. 


ent color, bordering on white, as Madeira, Sherry, 
Lisbon, &c.; opposed to wine of a deep-red colury 
as Port and pureed 
species of timbor-tree growing 
in North America, the Liriodendron, or tulip-tree, 
; Mease. 

The name of certain species of Bignonia. Lee. 

WHITE, 7. One of the natural colors of bodies, but 
not strictly a color, for it is said to be a composition 
of all the colors; destitution of all stain or obscurit: 
on the surface ; whiteness. We say, bleached clot 
is of a good white; attired in a robe of white. 

2. A white spot or thing; the mark at which an 
arrow is shot. Dryden. 

W hite of the eye; that part of the ball of the eye 
surrounding the iris or colored part. It owes its 
whiteness to the tunice albuginea or adrata, a partial 
covering of the fore part of the eye, formed by the 
expansion of the tendons of the muscles which 
move the eyeball. Parr. 

White of an egg; the albumen, co pellucid viscons 
flaid, which surrounds the vitellus or yelk. Parr, 

An analogous part in the seeds of plants is called 
the albumen or white. It is a farinaceous, fieshy, or 
horny substance, which makes up the chief bulk of 
some seeds, as in grasses, corn, palins, and lilies, 
never rising out of the ground nor performing the 
office of Jeaves, but destined solely to nourish the 
germinating embryo, till its roots can perform their 
office. It is the perispermium of sussieu. 

Gartner. Smith. 

[See also SranisH-Wite and Fraue-Wuirte.] 

WHITE, v.t. To make white; to whiten; to white- 
wash ; as, whited sepulchers. Mark ix. Matt. xxiii. 

Were ni ora. Made White; whitened. 

WHITB’LY, adv. Coming near to white. [JVot wsed.] 


WHIT’EN, (hwit/n,) v. . To make white; to bleach; 
to blanch ; as, to whiten cloth. 

WHIT'EN, v.% To grow white ; to turn or become 
white. The hair whitens with age; the sea whitens 
with foam ; the trees in spring fchiton with blossoms. 

WHIT’EN-ED, pp. Made white , bleached. 

WHIT‘EN-ER,n, One who bleaches or makes white, 

WHITD/AESS, xn. Tho state of being white; white 
color, er freedom from any darkness or obscurity on 
the suriace. 

2. Paleness; want of a sanguineous tinge in the 


face. Shak. 
3. Purity ; cleanness ; freedom from stain or blem- 
ish. Dryden. 


WHIT’ER, a. comp. More white. 

WHITES, n. The fiuor albus, a disease of females, 
WHIT'EST, a. superl. Most white. , 
WHITH’ER, adv. [Sax. hwyder. 


I. ue what place ; interrogatively. Whither goes 
thou , 
Whither away ao fast? Shak. 
2. To what place; absolutely. 
letrayed, I knew not whither. Milton. 


3. To which place ; relatively. 
Whither, when as they came, they fell at words, Spenser, 


4. To what point or degree. 
5. Whithersoever. 
WHITH-ER-SO-EV/ER, adv. [whither and soever.] 
To whatever place. I will go whithersoever you. 


Jead. 

WHIT'ING, x. [fiom white.] A sea-fish, allied to thé 
cod, the Merlangus vulgaris of Cuvier, and valued 
on accuunt of its delicacy and lightness as an article 
of food. P. Cyc. 

2. Ground chalk, carefully cleaned from all stony 
matter; Spanish white. Brande, 

WHIT’ISH, a, [from white] Somewhat white{~ 
white in a moderate degree. ‘oyl 

WHIT’ISH-NESS, x. [Supra.] The quality of 
ing somewhat white. Boyli 

WHIT’LEAFH-ER, (hwit'leth-er,)n, Leather dressed 
with alum, salt, &c., remarkable for its pliability and 
toughness. B 

2. A name popularly given to a broad, tough, 
white ligament on the neck of quadrupeds, which 
supports the mB of the head. Tully. 


e. 
be- 
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WAHIT’LOW, nz. [Sax. hwit, white, and low, a flame, 
Paronychia, nosologically.] . 

1. An inflammation commonly terminating in su 
puration, and seated about the root of the nail of a 
finger, or in the periosteum, or in the bone of the last 
joint. It is sometimes applied also to an inflamma- 
tion of a tendon of a finger. Tho nosological term, 
Paronychia, was originally confined to the first ap- 
plication, viz., to a suppurative inflammation at the 
root of the nail, which is its etymological import; 
but its application is now as much éxtended as the 
popular term whitlow. Tully, 

2, In sheep, the whitlow is a disease of the feet, of 
an inflammatory Kind. It occurs round the hoof, 
where an acrid matter is collected, which ought to 
be discharged. . 

WHIT’LOW-GRASS, zn. Mountein knot-grass, a spe. 
) ‘ 


cies of Illecebrum, (J. paronychia:) 


oe 


wHO 


2. A name given to certain herbaceous plants of the 
genus Draba, Loudon. 
The rue-leaved whitlow-grass is a species of Saxif- 


Taga. s Lee, 
WHIT’SOUR, x. A sort of apple. 
WHIT’STER, n. A whitener; a bleacher. [ Obs.] 


WIHITT/SUL, n. A provincial name of milk, sour 
milk, cheese, curds, and butter. Carew. 

WUIT’SUN, a. Observed at Whitsuntide. Shak. 

WHItSUN-TIDG, n. [white, Sunday, and tide.] 

The seventh Sunday after Easter; a festival of 

the church in commemoration of the descent of tife 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost ; so called, it is 
said, because, in the primitive church, those who had 
been newly baptized appenred at church between 
Easter and Pentecost in white garments. 


Johnson. Cyc. 
WHIT’TEN-TREE, x. A sort of tree, Ainsworth, 
WHIT’TLE, (hwit't!,) n. [Sax. hwitel, hwitle.] 

1, A small pocket-knife. i 


_ [in this sense, 1 believe, the word is not used in Amer- 


2. A white dress fora woman; a double blanket 
worn by west countrywomen, in England, over the 
shoulders, like a cloak. Dict. 

Not used in the United States.] 

WHIT’TLE, »v.t. To pare or cut off the surface of a 
thing with a small knife. Some persons have a 
habit of whittling, and are rarely seen without a pen- 
knife in their hands for that purpose. 

1 _ [This is, I believe, the only use of this word in New 

» England.} 

2. To edge; tosharpen. [JWVvt in use. 
WHIT’TLED, pp. Cut with a small knife. 
WHIT’TLING, ppr.. Cutting with a small knife. 
WHIT’Y-BROWN, a. Of a cotor between white 

and brown. [Local in Stern | : Pegge. 

WHIZ, v.i. [It seems to be allied to hiss.] To make 
a humming or hissing sound, like an arrow or ball 
flying through the air. 

It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way. Dryden, 


HIZ, n, A hissing sound. 
HIZ'ZING, ppr. or a. Making or denoting a hum- 
ming or hissing sound, 
WHIZ’/ZING-LY, adv, With a whizzing sound. | 
WHO, (hoo,) pron. relative. [Sax. hwa; D. wie; L. gui; 
Fr. que; It, chi: Sp. quien; Ir. cia; Russ. koi; Pers, 
ki. Who is undoubtedly a contracted word in En- 
lish, as in Latin. Sec WxHat and Wienr.] 

1. Whoisa pronoun relative, atvays referring to 
persons. It ferms whose in the genitive or possessive 
case, answering to the L. cujus, and whom in tho ob- 
jective or accusative case. Who, whuse and whom, 
are in both numbers. Thus we say, the man or 
woman who was with us; the men or women who 
were with us; the nen or women whom We saw. 

2. Which of many. Are you satisfied who did the 
mischief? 

3. It is much used in asking questions; as, Who 
amI? Whoartthou? Who isthis? Who are these? 
in this case, the purpose is to obtain the name or des- 
ignation of the person or character. 

4. It has sometimes a disjunctive sense. 

There thou tell’st of kinga, and who aspire ; 


Hakewill, 


Who fall, who rise, who triumph, who do moan. Dryden, 
5. Whose is of all genders. Whose book is this? 
The question whos solution I require. Dryden, 


As who should say, elliptically for as one who should 


aay. Collier. 
WHO-EV’ER, pron. [who and evx.] Any one with- 
out exception; any person whatever. The person 


who trespasses shal] be punished, whoever he may be. 
WHOLE, (hole,) a. [In Sax. walg, onwalg, is whole, 
sound, entire. In D. heel, geheel, has a like sense, 
from the root of heal; G. heil; Sw. hel; Dan. heel: 
W. oll or holl; Gr. 6d0s5, ovA0g; Ir. uile. This seems 
to be connected with heal, hale. Of this, the deriva- 
tive wholesome is evidence. See Class GI, No. 19, 31, 


. All; total; containing the total amount or num- 
ber, or the entire thing ; as, the whole earth ; the whole 
world ; the whole solar system ; the whole army ; the 
achole nation. 

2. Complete; entire; not defective or imperfect ; 
as, a whole orange; the egg is whole; the vessel is 
ahole, 

3. Unimpaired ; unbroken ; uninjured. 

My hife is yet whole in me. — 2Sum. & 

4. Sound’; not hurt or sick. 

They that are whole need not a physician, — Matt. ix. 


e Restored to health and soundness; sound; 

well, 

Thy filth hath macle thee tohole. — Mark v. 
His hand was restored whole. — Mark fi. 

WHOLE, x. The entire thing ; the entire or total as- 
semblage of parts. The whole of religion is contained 
fn‘the sbort precept, ‘* Love God with all your heart, 
and your neighbor as yourself.”? 

+ Fear God and keep his commandments, for this fa the whole duty 
* of nan, — Eccles, xii, 


2 A system ; a regular combination of parts. Pope. 


WHO 

WHOLE’HOOF-ED, (-hooft,) a 
vided hoof. 

WHOLE’NESS, z. 
being whole, entire, or sound, 

WHOLE’SALE, zn. [whole and sale.) Sale of goods 
by the piece or large quantity, as distinguished from 
Barats Some traders sell either by wholesale or 
retail. 

2. The whole mass, 

Some, from vanity or envy, despise a valuable book, and throw 

contempt upon it by wholesale, alls. 

WHOLE’SALE, 4. [Supra.] Buying and eelling by 
the piece or quantity ; as, a wholesale merchant. 

2. Pertaining to the trade by the piece or quantity ; 
as, the wholesale price. 

WHOLE’SOME, (hile/sum,) a. [whole and some; G. 
heilsam.] 

1. Tending to promote health; favoring health ; 
salubrious ; as, wholesome air or diet; a wholesome 
climate, 

2, Sound ; contributing to the health of the mind ; 
favorable to morals, religion, or prosperity; as, 
wholesome advice; wholesome doctrines; wholesome 
truths. 

3. Useful; salutary ; conducive to public happi- 
ness, virtue, or peace; as, a wholesome law. 

4, That utters sound words, : 

A wholesome tongué'ls a tree of life. — Prov, xv, 
5. Kindly ; pleasing; as, a wholesome answer. 
Shak. 

WHOLE’SOME-LY, adv, In a wholesome or salutary 
manner; salubriously. 

WHOLE’SOME-NESS, z. Tho quality of contribu- 
ting to health; salabrity ; as, the wholesomeness of 
air or diet. 

2, Salutariness ; conduciveness to the health of the 
mind or of the body politic; as, the whkolesomeness of 
doctrines or laws, 

WHOL/’LY, adv. Entirely ; completely ; perfectly 


Having an undi- 


Entireness ; totality ; the state of 


Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. Dryden, 
2. Totally ; in all the parts or kinds. 
They employed themselves wholly in domestic life. Addison, 


WHOM, (hoom,) pron. The objective of who, coin- 
ciding with’the L. guem and quem. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee? — Ps. kxxiil. 


WHOM-SO-EV/ER, pron. [whom and soever.] Any 
person without exception. 
WHOO’BUB, for Hussus. [.Vot in use.]} Shak. 
WHOOP, (hoop,) x. [This is the same as Hoop, but 
aspirated; Goth. wopyan, to whoop, to cali; Sax. 
hweopan, to weep, and to whip. The sense is, to drive 
out the voice. ] 
J. A shout of pursuit. Addison. 
2, A shout of war; a particular cry of troops when 
they rush to the attack. The Indians of America 
are remarkable for their war whoop. 
3. The bird called Hoorog or Urura, 
WHOOP, v.% To shout with a particular voice. 


WHOOP, v. t Toinsult with shouts. | Dryder, 
WHOOP/ING-€OUGH. See Hoorinc-Coucn. 
WHOOT, (hoot,) v. i. See Hoor 
WHOP, z. :[The vulgar pronunciation ot whap, or 
awhap. | 
A sudden fall, or the suddenness of striking in a 


fall: 
WHOP’PERB, 2. Any thing uncommonly large; ap- 
plied patticularly to a monstrous lie. .rby. 
Sometimes heard in America. ] 
WHORE, (hore,) x, [W. huran, from huriaz, to hire ; 
hur, that whicir is fixed or set, hire, wages ; Sax. hor 


ewen, hore-woman; Sw. hora, hor-kana ; Dan. hore, 
hore-kone; G. hure; D. hocr. Hore would be more 
accordant with the etymology of the word.] 
A woman who practices unlawful commerce with 
men, particularly one that does it for hire ; a harlot ; 
a courtesan ; a concubine ; a prostitute. 
WHORE, ». 2. [Supra.| To have unlawful sexual 
commerce ; to practice lewdness. 
WHORE, v. t. To corrupt by lewd intercourse. 
Little fae Congreve. 
ORE/DOM, (hire’dum,) n. Lewdness ; fornica- 
tion ; practice of unlawful commerce with the other 
sex. It is applied to either sex, and to any kind of 
licit commerce. 
2. In Scripture, idolatry; the desertion of the 
worship of the true God for the worship of idols, 
Prophets. 
WHORE’MAS-TER, n. One who prac- 
tices lewdness. 
WHORE!MAS-TER-LY, a Having the character of 
a whoremaster. Shak, 
WHORE’MON'’GER, x. The same as WuHoremas- 


TER 
WHORE'SON, (héore’stn,) n A bastard; a word 
used generally in contempt. ak, 
WHOR'ISH, a. Lewd; unchaste; addicted to unlaw- 
ful sexual pleasures ; incontinent. 
WHOR'ISH-LY, adv. In alowd manner. 
WHOR’ISH-NESS, n. The practice of lewdness ; the 
character of a lewd woman. Hale, 


{Supra.] 
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WHORL, (hwurl,) 2. In botany, an arrangemeut of @ 
number of Jeaves or flowers around a stein, in the 
same plane with each other. Linulley. 

2. In conchology, a volution or turn of ti spire of 
a univalve, Humble. 

WHORLED, (hwurld,) a. Furnished with whorls. 

WHORT, (hwurt,) x, ,The fruit of the whortleberry ; 
or the shrub, 

WHOR/TLE-BER-RY, n. [Sax. heort-berg, hart- 
berry. The Germans call it heidel-beore, heathberry.] 

A plant or shrub and its fruit, of the genus Vac- 
cinium, called more commonly Huczveserrr, and 
much esteemed for food. 

WHOSE, (hooz,) pron, Tho possessive or genitive 
case of Wo or WurcH ; applied to persons or thingg.e 
We say, the person whose merits are known ; the 
garment whose color is admired. 

WHGSE-SO-EV'ER, pron. [whose and socver.] Of 
any person whatever, John xx. 

WHO'SO, (hoo’so,) pron. Any person whatever. [ Obs.) 

WHO-SO-EV‘ER, pron. [who, so, and ever.] Any on64 
any person whatever. 

Whosoever will, let him take-of the water of life freely, — Rev. 
xxi. 

WHUR, v. i. To pronounce the letter » with too much 
force. 

WHUR, 2. The sound of a body moving through the 
air with velocity. [See Wuir.] 

A whortleberry or bilberry. 


WHURT, 2. [See 
Wort. ] 
WHY, adv. [Sax. hwi, and for hwi, or for hwig, for 


why. Hwi, whig, coincides in elements with whick. 
So pourquoi, in French, is the same; pour and Ll. 
quid, quod; fur what. The original phrase is Sor 
what, for why. | 
1, For what cause or reason, interrogatively- 
Turn ye, tura ye, for why will ye die? — Jor. xxvii 
2. For which reason or cause, relatively. 
No ground of enmity, 
Why he should mean me ill. Milton, | 
~ 3 For what reason or cause; for which; rela» 
tively. 
Turn the discourse ; T have a reason why 
I would not have you speak so tenclerly. Dryden. 
4, It is used sometimes emphatically, or rather as 
an expletive. - 
If her chill heart can not move, : 
Why, Vl enjoy the very love. Cowley. 

WHWNOT, 2. A cant word for violent and peremp- 
tory protedure. Hudibras. 

WI, from the Gothic weiha, signifies holy, It is found 
in some namea, as in Wibert, holy-bright, or bright- 
holy, eminent for’sanctity ; Dan. vier, to consecrate, 
Sw, via. 

WI€, WICK, a termination, denotes jurisdiction, as 
in bailiwick. Its primary sense is a village or man- 
sion, L. vicus, Sax. wie or wye; hence it occurs in 
Berwick, Harwich, Norwich, &c It signifies also a 


bay or a castle. Gibson. 4 
WICK, nr. [Sax. weoc; Sw. veke,a wick or match; 
Ir. buaic. Qu, from twisting.] { 


A number of threads of cotton, or some similar sub- 
stance, loosely twisted into a string, round which 
waxor tallow isapplied by means of melting and run< 
ning ina mold, and thus forming a candle o; torch, 

WICK’ED, a. [Sw. vika, to decline, to err, to devi- 
ate, also. to fold; Sax. wican, to recede, to slide, ta 
fall away; wicelian, to vacillate, to stumble. If 
seems to be connected in origin with wag, and Sax. 
wicca, witch. The primary sense is, to wind and 
turn, or to depart, to fall away.] 

1, Evil in principle or practice; deviating from. the 
divine law; addicted to vice; sinful; immoral, 
This is a word of comprehensive signification, ex- 
tending to every thing that is contrary to the moral 
law, and both to persons and actions. We say,8 
wicked man, a wicked deed, wicked ways, wicked 
lives, a wicked heart, wicked designs, wicked works, 

No man was ever wicked without eecret diacontent. Rambler, 

2. A word of slight blame; as, the wicked urchit, 

3, Cursed ; baneful ; pernicious ; as, wicked words, 
words pernicious in their effects. [Obs.] . 

[This last signification may throw some light om 
the word witch. } : 

The wicked ; in Scripture, persons who live in int 
transgressors of the divine law ; all who ere unrec- 
onciled to God, unsanctified, or impenitent. ' 

WICK/ED-LY, adv. In a manner or with motives 
and designs contrary to the divine Jaw ; viciously; 
corruptly ; immorally. 

All that do wicked/y shull be etubble, —~ Mal, Iv, 

] have sinned. and I have done wickedly, —2 Sam, xxiv. 

WICK’ED-NESS, n. Departure from the rules of the 
divine law ; evil disposition or, practices; immoral 
ty; crime; sin; sinfulness; corrupt manners 
Wickedness generally signifies evil practices. 

What wickednese is this that Is done among you? — Judges xx. 

But wickedness expresses also the corrupt disposi 
tions of the heart, « 


Their inward le very wickedness, — Pa, ¥. 
lu heart, ye a a nese. — Pa, Iriii, 
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SE NLTREE, tain-ash, or roan-tree. Lee, 

WICK’ER, a. [Dan., vier, probably contracted from 
viven. The Eng. twig, G. zosig, D. tiwyz, aro probably 
formes on the simple word wig, from the root of I. 
vigeo, to grow. Tho word siguiies a shest.] 

Made of twiga or osiers; as, a wicker basket; a 
wicker chair. Spenser. Peacham. 
WICK/ET, x. [Fr. guichet; W. gwiced, a little door, 

from gwig, a narrow place, a corner.] 
1, A sinall gate or door. 
The wicket, often opened, knew the key. Dryden. 


2. A small gate by which the chamber of canal 

locks is emptied. 

3. A bar or rod used in playing cricket. 
WI€’LIF-ITE, n. A follower of Wiclif, the Eng- 
WICK'LIFF-ITE, lish reformer. 

WIDE, a. [Sax. wid, wide; D. wyd; G. weit; Sw. 


and Dan. vid; Sans. vidi, breadth; Ar. Xs badda, to 


separate ; allied to void, divide, widow, Ir. feadh, &c. 
See Class Bd, No. 1.] 

1. Broad ; having a great or considerable distance 
or extent between the sides; opposed to Narrow ; 
as, wide cloth; a wide table; a wide highway; a 
wide bed; a wide hallor entry. In this use, wide is 
distinzuished from long, which reféets to tne extent 
or distance between the ends. 

2. Broad; having a great extent each way; as, a 
wide plain; the wide ocean. 

3. Remote ; distant. This position is very wide from 
the truth. Hammond, 

4. Broad to a certain degree ; as, three feet wide. 

WIDE, adv. Ata distance; far. His fame was spread 
wide. 

2. With great extent ; used chiefly in composition ; 
as, wide-skirted meads ; wide-waving swords ; wide- 
wasting pestilence ; wide-spreading evil. 

WIDE/-BRANCH-ED, (-brancht,) a. Having spread- 
ing branches. 

WIDE'-SPREAD, (-spred,) a. Extending far. 

WIDE'-SPREAD-ING, a. Spreading to a great extent 
or distance. 

WIDE'LY, adv. With great extent each way. The 
gospel was widely disseminated by the apostles. 

2. Very much; toa great distance ; far. We dif- 
fer widely in opinion. : 

WID’EN, v. t. To make wide or wider ; to oxtend in 
breadth ; as, to widen a field ; to widen a breach. 

Note. —In America, females say, to widen a stock- 


ing. 

WID/EN, v.i. To grow wide or wider; to enlarge ; 
to extend itself. 

Ani arches widen, and long aisles extend, 

WYD‘EN-ED, pp. 
breadth. 

WIDE’NESS, n. Breadth; width; great extent be- 
tween the sides; as, the wideness of a room. 

2. Large extent in all directions ; as, the wideness 
of the sea or ocean. 

WID’EN-ING, ppr. Extending the distance between 
the sides ; enlarging in all directions. 

WID/GEON, (wij’un,) n. A water-fowl of the duck 
group, belonging to the genus Mareca of Stephens. 
The Enropean species is- the Mareca Penelope, the 
American the M. Americana. The widgeons feed 
on grasses or vegetables, somewhat in the manner 
of geese, Nattall. Jardine. 

WID'OW, n. [Sax. widew: G. wittwe; D. weduwe; 
Dan.. vidue; L. ridua; Fr. veuve; It. vedoca; Sp. 
vinda; Sans, widhava; Russ. vdova; from the root 
of wide, void, See Wior.]} 

A woman who has lost her husband by death. 
Luke ii. 

Widow's chamber, in London, the apparel and fur- 
niture of the hed-chamber of the widow of a freeman, 
to which sho is entitled. Cyc. 

WID'OW, 2. t. ‘To bercave of a husband ; but rarely 
used except in the participle. Dryden. 

2. To endow with a widow’s right. [Unusual.] 


Pope. 
Made wide or wider; extended in 


3. To strip of any thing good. _ Shak. 

The widowed ble.in mourning. Dryden, 
WID’OW-BENCH,n. [widow and bench.] In Sussez, 
that share which a widow is allowed of her hus- 

band’s estate, besides her jointure. Cyo. 


WID'OW-ED, pp. or a. 
death. 
2. Deprived of some gand ; stripped. 
Trees of their shriveled fruits 
Are widowetl, Philips. 
a Oo eee nm, A man who has lost his wifo by 
eath, 
WID’GOW-TIQQD, n. The state of being a widow, 
2. Estate setiled on a widow. [Wot in ase.] Shak, 
WID’OW-HUNT-ER, ». [widow and hunter.] Owe 
Who seeks or courts widows for a jointure or fortune. 
; Addison. 
WID'OW-ING, ppr. Bereaving of a husband; de- 
priving; stripping. 
WID'OW-MAK-ER, n. [widow and maker,] One 
“ who makes widows by destroying lives, Shak. 


Bereaved of a husband by 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, 
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The Sorbus aucuparia, moun- | WID/OW-WAIL, rn. In botany, a plant of the genus 


Cneorutn, Lee. 
WIDTH, 2, [from wide; G. weite; D, wydte.] 

Breadth; widcneas; the extent of a thing fiét 
side to elde; as, tho wédih of cloth; the width of a 
door, Diypleiz 

WIELD, (weeld,) 2. # [Sax. wealdan, waldan; Goth. 
ga-waldan, to govern; wald, power, dominion ; Dan, 
valde, power; gevalt, force, authority ;-Sw. velde, 
power; allied to L. veleo, Eng. well. The primary 
sense of power and strength is, to stretch or strain. 
This seems to be the Russ, viadyu, to rule, and wald 
or vlad, in names, as Waldemir, Vlademir.} 

1. To use with full command or power, as a thing 
not too heavy for the holder; to manage; as, to 
wield a sword ; to wield the scepter. 

Part wield thelr arms, part curb the fcaming steed. © Milton. 

2. To use or employ with the hand. 

Nothing 6ut the Influence of a civilized power could induce a 

savage to wield a cpade. S. S. Smith. 

3. To handle ; in an ironical sense, 

Base Hungarian wight, wilt thou the spigot wield ? Shak. 

To wield the scepter ; to govern with supreme com- 
mand. 

WIELD/ED, pp. Used with command; managed. 

WIiELD/ING, ppr. Using with power; managing. 

WIELD/’/LESS a. Uninanageable. Spenser. 

WIELD’/Y,«a. That may be wielded; manageable. 

WYER-Y, a. [from wire.] Made of wire; having 

“ the properties of wire. It would be better written 


Wirv. 1] Ww hy. [mM 
2. [Sax. wer, a pool. et; marshy. ‘ot in 
we] i : Shak. 
WIFE, n.: pl. Wives. [Sax. wifs' D. wufi G. weib, 
Wwoman.] 


1. The lawful consort of a man; @ woman who is 
united to a man in the lawful bonds of wedlock ; 
the correlative of Huspanp. 

The hushand of one wife. —1 Tim. fil. 

Let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as him- 

i i and let the wife see that she reverence her husband. — 
ph. v. 


2. A woman of low employment ; as, strawberry 
wives. [Wot in use. Shak. 

WIFE’HOOD, n. State and character of a wife. 

Beaum. & Fl. 

WIFE'LESS, a. Without’a wife ; unmarried. 

Chaucer. 

WIG, in Saxon, signifies war. It is found in some 
names. 

WIG, vn. [G. weck, wig, and weck-butter, roll butter. 
It would seem that the sense is a roll or twist inter- 
woven.] : 

1, A covering for the head, consisting of hair in- 
terwoven or united by a Kind of net-work, formerly 
much worn by men. 

2. A sort of cake. [Obs.] Ainsworth. 
WIG'GED, a. Having the head covered with a wig. 
WIG'EON. .See Wipcron. 

WIGHT, (wite,) x. [Sax. wiht, G, wicht, a living he- 
ing, Goth. waiht; L. victum, from vivo, to live, origi- 
nally vigo or vico, and probably allied to viveo, 
This, in the Celtic form, would be quic or gwig, Eng. 
quick, alive; and hence L. gui, gue, quid, quod, con- 
tracted from quic, guiced, guoced: Scot. gukat. The 
letter h, in the Gothic and Scottish, representing the 
¢ of the Latin, proves the word to be thus con- 
tracted.] 

A being; a person. 


It is cbsolete, except in irony 
or burlesque. 


[See Avert.] 


The wight of ull the world who loved thee best. Dryden. 
WIGHT, (wite,) a. [Sax. hwat.] 
Swift; nimble. [ Obs.] Spenser, 


[This seems to ho a dialectical form of Quicx.] 

WIGHT’LY, adv. Swiftly ; nimbly. [ Obs.) 

enser, 

WIG’WAM, 2. An Indian cabin er hut, so ealted in 
America. It is sometimes written Weeewam. 
Mackenzie writes the Knistencaux word wigwaum, 
and the Algonquin wiguiwaum. Query, is this the 
L. vicus? Vic, in Roman, was pronounced wie or 
week, These words may havo been derived from 
one primitive root. 

WILD, a. [Sax. wild; D. and G. wild; Sw. and Dan. 
vild; W. gwyllt; connected with Sax. wealh, a trav- 
eler, foreigner, or pilgrim; G. wélsch, Celtic, Welsh ; 
wallen, to rove, Sw, villa, férvilla, This sense is 
obvious. } t 

1. Roving; wandering; inhabiting the forest or 
open ficld ; hence, not tamed or domesticated ; as, a 
wild boar; a wild ox; a wild cat; a wild bee, 

2. Growing without culture; as, wild parsnep; 
wild cherry ; wildtansy. Wild rice, a palatable and 
nutritious food, grows spontaneously in the lakes and 
ponds of the North West territory. J. Morse. 

3. Desert ; not inhabited ; as, a wild forest. 


4. Savage; uncivilized; not refined by culture ; 
as, the zild natives of Africa or America. 

5. ubulet tempestuous; irregular; as, a wild 
tumult. 


The wild winds howl, Addison. 


‘ 
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6. Licentious; ungoverned ; as, wild passions, 


Valor grown wild by pride, 


i Prior. 
7. TksbAStant ; mutable ; fickle. 
Jo the ruling passion, there alone 
~The wild ara constant. avd the cunning known, Pope. 
8. Inordinate ; Ioose. 
A fop well drossod, extravagant, end wild, Dryden, 
9. Uncouth ; loose. 
What are these 
80 withered, and cso wild in their attire ? Shak, 


10. Irregular; disorderly ; done without plan or 
order ; as, to nake wild work. Miltqn. 

ll. Not well digested; not framed according t¢ 
the ordinary rules of reason; not being within the 
limits of probable practicability ; imaginary , fanci- 
ful; as, a wild project or scheme ; wild speculations, 

12. Exposed to the wind and sea; as, a wild road« 
stead. Jifar. Dict. 

13. Made or found in the forest; as, wild honey. 

V7ild is prefixed to the names of many plauts, te 
distinguish them from snch of the name as are cul- 
tivated in gardens, as wild basil, wild parsnep, wild 
carrot, wild olive, &c. 

WILD,zx. A desert; an uninhabited and uncultivated 
tract or region; a forest or sandy desert; as, the 
wilds of America; the wilds of Africa; the sandy 
wilds of Arabia. 


Then Libya firet, of all her moisture drained, 
Became a barren waste, a wild of sand, 


Addison, 


| WILD/-BOAR, n. An animal of the hog kind, (Suse 


erofa, Linnazus,) from which tlre domestica 
swine are descended. Wild boars have their lair in 
solitary places in the depths of forests, and were 
formerly held in high estimation as beasts of chase. 
WILD!-BORN, a.” Born ina wild state. [P, Cyc 
WILD/-CAT, nxn The cat which is supposed to be 
the original stock of the domestic cat. It is said to 
exist etill in Europe. 
2. In America, the Felis rufa. =| 
WILD’-CHER/RY, v. A largo American treo, the 
Cerasus Virginiana, bearing a small astringent fruit 
resembling a cherry. The wood is much used for 
cabinct-work, being of a light red cclor, and a com- 
act texture. Browne’s Sylva Amer. 
MEL as (-ide,) a. Having eyes appearing 
wild. : 
WILD’/FIRE, n. [wild and fire.] 
inflammable materials, 
Brimstone, pitch, wildfire, burn easily, and are hard to quench. 
Bacon, | 


A composition of 


2. A disease of sheep, attended with inflammation 
of the skin; a kind of erysipelas. Cyc. 
WILD’-FOWL, x. [wild and fowl.) Fowls of. the 

forest, or untamed. 

WILD’-GOOSE, n. [wild and goose.] An aquatic 
fowl, of the genus Anser, a bird of passage. These 
geese fly to the south ia autumn, and return to the 
north inthe spring. The term zild-goose is promis. 
cuously applicd to various species of the goose kind 
fuund wild in Britain. The wild-goose of North 
America fs the Anser Canadensis. 

Jardine. Nuttall. 
-Wild-goose chase; the pursuit cf something as um 
likely to he caught as the wild-goose. Shak. 

WILD'-HON-EY, (-hun-ne,) n. [wild and honey,] 
Honey that is found in the forest, in hollow trees oF 
amoung rocks. 

WILDING, n. <A wild crab-apple. Spenser, 

2. A young tree that is wild, or growing withOyt 
eustivation. Scott, 

WiLD!-LAND, ». [wild and lend.] Land not cultk 
vated, or in a state that renders it unfit for cultiva. 
tion. 

2. as America, forest ; land not settled and cultk 
vated. 

WILD’-SERV-ICE, n. A plant Miller. 

The wild-service is a tree of the genus Crategus, 
C, torminalis.) Lee 

WiILD’/ER, a. More wild. 

WIL'DER, v. t. [Dan. vilder, from rild, wild.] 

To lose or cause to lose the way or track ; to puz 
zle with mazes or difficulties; te*bewilder, 
Long lost and wildered in the maze of fate, Pope. 


WIL'DER-ED, pp. Lost in a pathless tract; puzzled, 
WIL/DER-ING, ppr. Puzzling. . 
WIL'DBR-NESS, n. [from wild.] A desert; a tract 
of land or region uncultivated and uninhabited by 
human beings, whether a forcst or a wide, barren 
plain. Inthe United States, it is applied only to @# 
forest. In Scripture, it is applied frequently to th 
deserts of Arabia. The Israelites wandered in the 
wilderness forty years. 
Walier, 


2. The ocean. 
The watery wilderness yields no supply. 
3. A ctate of disorder. [JWVotinuse.}  JMilton. 
4. A wood in a garden resembling a forest, 
WILD/EST, a. Most wild. ; 
WILD’-IN'DL-GO, ». A plant, Bapticia tinctoria, 
growing in the woods, with a yellow flower, yield. 
ing a small quantity of indigo. ? 
WILD/‘ING, 2. A wild, sour apple. 


WIL 


ILD’LY, adv. Without cultivation More. 
2. Without tameness. ‘ 
3. With disorder; with perturbation or distrac- 
tion; with a fierce or roving look ; a3, to start wildly 
from ono’s eeat ; to stare wildly, 
4. Without attention ; heedlessly. Shak. 
6. Capriciously ; irrationally ; extravagantly. 
Who Is thera so wildly sceptical as to question whether the sun 
will rise fn the east ? Wikine. 
6. Irregniarly. 


She, wildly wanton, wears by night awey 
The sign of all our labors done by day. 


sh 


Dryden, 
WILD’NESS, x, Rudeness ; rough, uncultivated state ; 
as, the wildness of a forest or heath. Prior. 
2. Inordinate disposition to rove; irregularity of 
Manners ; as, the wildness of youth, Shak, 
3. Bavageness ; brutality. Siduoy. 
4, Savage state ; rudeness, 
5. Uncultivated state ; .as, the wildness of land. 
G. A wandering; irregularity. 
Delirium fs but a short wildness of the Imagination, 


7. Alienation of inind. 

8. State of being untamed. 

9. The quality of being undisciplined, or not sub- 

jected to method or rules. 

Is there any danger that this discipline will tame too much the 
fiery spirit, the enchanting wi/dnesa, and magnificent irr-gu- 
larity of the orator’s genius? Wr. 

WYLD OATS, x. pl. A tall, oat-like kind of soft 
grass; the Holcus avenaceus, 

To sow one’s wild oats, is to pnss through a season 

of wild and thoughtless dissipation ; common!y ap- 
lied to youth. Hal!:well, 
ILDS, 2. Among farmers, the part of a plow by 
which itis drawn, [Local. 
WILE, x. [Sax. wile; Ice. wal; W. fel, fine, subtile.] 

A trick or stratagem practiced for insnaring or de- 

teption ; a sly, insidious artifice, 

Thai_ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the dev. — 


Wetts, 
Shak. 


Eph. vi. 
WILE, v. t. To deceive; to beguile. [Little used.] 
Spenser. 
WYi'LLY, adv. [from wily.] By stratagem; with in- 


Sidious art. Josh, ix. 3 
WYLLNESS, n. [from wily] Cunning; guile. 
WILK { n, [G. welken, to wither, or cause to with- 
WHILK, § er.) 


A species of mollusk. [See Wuexr.] 
WILL, n. [Sax. willa: Goth. wilja; D. wil, or wille s 
G. wille 3 Sw. vilje; Dan. villie; W. groylls Ir. ail; 


GreBordx, counsel ;°Slav. nolia. See the verb. 

1, That faculty of the mind by which we deter- 
mine either to do or forbear an action; the faculty 
which is exercised in deciding, among two or more 
objects, which we shall embrace or pursue. The 
will is directed or influenced by the judgment. The 
understanding or reason compares different objects, 
which operate as motives; the judgment determines 
which is preferable, and the will decides which to 
pursue. In other words, we reason with respect to 
the value or importance of things ; we then judge 
which is to be proferred; and we will to take the 
most valuable. These are but different operations of 
the mind, soul, or intellectual part of man. Great 
disputes have existed respecting the freedom of the 


[ Will is often quite a different thing from desire.] 
A power over a man's subsistence amounts to a power over his 
will, Federalist, Hamilton. 
2. Choice; determination. It ts my will to prose- 
cute the trespasser. 
3. Choice ; discretion ; pleasure. 
Go, then, the guilty at thy will chastise, 
4, Command ; direction. , 
Oar prayers should be according to the will of God. Lav, 


5. Disposition; inclination; desire, ‘* What is 
your will, sir?” In this phrase, the Word may also 
signify determination, especially when addressed to 
@ superior, 

6. Power; arbitrary disposal. 

Deliver me not over to the will of my enemies, — Ps, xxvil, 


7. Divine determination , moral purpose or coun- 


éel, 
Thy will be done, Lord's Prayer, 


6. Testament: the disposition of a man’s estate, 
to take effect after his death, Wills are written or 
muncupative, that is, verbal, Blackstone, 

Qood wills favor; kindness. Shak, 

2. Right intention. Phil, 1. 

JU will ; enmity ; unfriendliness. It expresses Jess 
than malice. 

To have one’s will; to obtain what fs desired. 

At will, ‘To hold an estate at the will of another, 
fn to enjoy the pgssesslon at his pleasure, and be 
liable to be ousted at any time by the lessor or pro- 

jotor. 

Wal-with-a-wisp ; Jack-with-a-lantern ; ignis fatu- 
us; aluminous appearance sumetimes seen in the 
a, moist ground, supposed to proceed from hy- 

in gas. 
eae 


Pope, 
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WILL, v. t. [Sax. willan ; Eoth. wilyan ; D. willen: G.| WIL'LOW-Y, 4a Abounding with willows. Gray. 


WIN 


wollen; Sw. vilja; Dan. ole; L. volo, velle; Gr. Guv- | WIL'SOME, a, Obstinate ; stubborn. 4 
Aouat; Fr. vouloir: It. volere. Tho sense in, to set,} WILT, 2. % [G. and D. welken, to fade, that js, to 


or to set forward, to stretch forward. The sense is 
well expressed by the L. propono. 

1. To determino; to decide in the mind that some- 
thing shall bes done or forborne, implying power to 
carry the purpose into effect. In this manner, God 
wills whatever comes to pass, So in the style of 
princes: “ we will that execution be done.” 

Aman that elts stlil Is sald to be et liberty, because he can walk 

If ho wills It. Locke, 

2, To command ; to direct. 


'Ts yonrs, O queen { to will 


The work which duty bits me to fulfill. Dryden, 
3. To be inclined or resolved to have. 
Thore, there, Hortencio, wi/l you any wifo?. Shak. 


4, To wish; to desire. What will you? 

5. To dispuse of estate and effects by testament. 

6. It {9 somotimes equivalent to may be, Let the 
circumstances be what they wills that is, any cir- 
cumstances, of whatever nature. 

7. Pill {3 oced aa an auxthary verb, and a sign of 
the future tense. When an auxiliary verb, the past 
tense Is would. It has different significations in dif- 
ferent persons. 

1. J will go, Is @ present promise to po ; and with 
an emphasis on wll, it expresses determination, 

2. Thou wilt go, you will go, express foretollitig ; 
simply stating an event that is to cume. 

3. He will go, fs alco a furetelling. The use of will 
in the plural is the same. We will, promises ; ye will, 
they zill, foretell. 

WILL’/ED, pp. Dotermined ; resolved ; desired. 

2. Dispused of by will or testament, 

WIL’LEM-ITE, 2. A mineral of resinous luster and 
yellowish color. It is a silicate of zinc. 

WILL/ER, x One who wills. 

WILL/FUL, @ [will and full.] Governed by the 
will without ylelding to reason; obstinate; stub- 
born ;"perverse ; inflexible; as, a 2il/ful man. 

2. Stubhorn; refractory ; a5, a willful horse. 

WILL'FUL-LY, adv. Obstinately ; stubbornly. 

2. By design ; with set purpose. 

If we sin willfully afwr thut we have recelvod the knowledge of 

is. cute Giere remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, — 

WILL'FUL-NESS, #2. Obstinacy ; stubbornness ; 
perverseness.. 

Sins of presumption are such as proceed from prile, arrogance, 

wulfulnesa, and haughtiness of men's hearts, Perkine, 

WILL/ING, ppr. Determining ; resolving ; desiring. 

2. Disposing of by will. 

WILL‘ING, a. [Sw. and Dan. villiz.] 

1, Free to do or grant; having the mind inclined ; 
disposed ; not averse. Let every man give, who is 
able and willing. 

2. Pleased ; desirous. 

Felix, willing to ubow the Jews a pleasure, — Acts xxlv. 

3. Ready ; prompt. 

He stooped with weary wingn and willing feet. Mi'ton, 

4. Chosen ; received of choice or without reluc- 
tance ; as, to be held in willing chains, 

5. Spontaneous. 

No spouts of blood run willing from @ tree, Dryden, 


6. Consenting. Milton. 
WILL'ING-HEART-ED, a. Well-disposed ; having 
fi free heart. Ezod, xxxv. : 
WILL’ING-LY, advo. With free will; without reluc- 
tance, cheerfully. 
2. By one’s own choice 


The condition of that people Js not so much to be enviei! as some 
would wt/Angly represent I. Addisyn. 


WILL'ING-NESS, 2. Free ehoicé or consent of the 
will ; freedom from reluct. .ce 3 readiness of* the 
mind to do or forbear. 


Sweet is the love that comes with wilingness, Dryden. 


WIL'LOW, x. [Sax. welig; D. wilge: W. guwial, 
twigs, also, helyg, L. ealiz. j 
A tree of the genus Salix, There are many spo- 
cles of willow, the white, the black, the purple or 
red, the sallow, the broad-leaved willow, &¢. A 
species called the weepzng willow, has long and elen- 
der branches which droop and hang downward, the 
Salyx Babylonica. 

WIL'/LOW-ED, a. Abounding with willows, Collins. 
WIL’LGOW-GALL, n. A protuberance on the leaves 
of willows. . Cyc. 
WIL'/LOW-HERB, zx. The purple loosestrifo, a plant 

of the genus Lythrum; also, the yellow loosestrife, 
of the genus Lysimachia ; nlso, the French willow, of 
the genus Epilobium. : Lee. Cyc. 
WIL’LGW-ISH, a, Like the color of the willow. 
Walton. 
WIL/LOW-TUFT-ED, a. Tufted with willows. 
Goldsmith. 
WIL'LOW-WEED, n. <A weed growing on_ wet, 
light Jands, with a seed like buckwheat ; the Polyg- 
é6num lapathifolium, _. Cyc 
WIL/LOW-WGRT, 2. A plant.” Miller. 


shrink or withdraw.} 

To begin to wither; to lose freshness and become 
flaccid, as a plant when exposed to great heat in a 
ye oad or when first separated from its root. 

hig is a legitimate word, for which there fs po 

substitute in the language. Jt is not sy nony mous 

with WitHer, as it expresses only the beginning of 

withering. A welted plant often revives and becomes 

fresh ; not so a withered plant. It is often used in 
the United States, and in various parts of England. 
Holloway. 

WILT,» & To cause to begin to wither; to make 

flaccid ; as a green plant. 

2. To cause to languish ; to depress or destroy the 
vigor and energy of. ; 

Deapots have wilted the haman race Into aloth and Irobecility. 

Dwight. 
WILT’ED, pp. or a Having become flaccid and lost 
ita froshnces, as a plant. 
WILT’ING, ppr. Beginning to fade or wither. 
WILY, a [from wile.] Cunning; sly ;. veing craft 
or stratagem to accomplish a purpose ; mischievously 
artful ; subtle ; as, a wily adversary. 
WIM'BLE, (win‘bl,) 2, [W. guimbill, a gimlets 
guimiaw, to move round briskly. See Warm.} 
Be Instrument for buring hules, turned by a han- 
e. 
WIM'BLE, a, Active ; nimble. 
WIM‘BREL, n. 
Wurineece. Cyc. 
WIEIM'PLE, (wim’pl,) xn [G. winyel, a pendant ; Dan, 
vimpel; W. rwempyl, a vail, a wimple; Fr. guimpe, 
a neck sage apa 
A hood or vail. [Obs.] Is. li 
WIM'PLE, v.t To draw down, asa vail. [Obs.] 
WIN, v. &3 pret. and pp. Won. ([Sax. winnan, to 
labor, to toll, to gain by labor, to win; D, winnen; G. 
gewinnen; Sw. vinra.) 

1. To gain by succexs In competition or contest ; 
as, to wen the prize in a game; to win money ; to 
win a battle, or to wer a country. Battles are won by 
superior strength or skill. 

Who thus shel Canaan win, Milton, 

&. To gain by solicitation or courtship. 

3. To obtain; to allure to kindness or compliance, 
Thy virtue won me. Win your enemy by kindness, 

4. To gain by persuasion or influence ; as, an ora- 
tor wins his audience by argument. The advocate 
has won the jury. 

And Memmuvn wins bb way, where soraphs might dospalr, 


[ Obe.] Spenser, 
A bird of the curlew kind. [See 


Byron, 
WIN, v. t To gain the victory. 
Nor f f acght but just 
That he, who lo debate of truth hath won, 
Bhould win ww arms, Milton. 


To win upon; to gain favor or influence; as, to 


win upon the heart or affectluns. Dryden. 
2, To gain ground. 

The rable wil la Gme win upon power. Shak, 

To win af; to be conqueror. Shak. 


WINCE, v, i. [Fre gutachsr, to twist; guingois, crooke 
edness ; W. gung ; guingaw, to wriggle, to wince.]} 
1. To ebrink, as frum a blow or from pain; to 
start back. ‘ 
T will not str oor wince, Shak. 
2, To kick or flounce when uneasy, or impatient 
of a rider; as, a horse winces. Hudibras. 

WIN/CER, xr. One that winces, shrinks, or kicks. 

WINCH, x. [Sax. wences Fr. guinchor, to le | 

The crank or handle by which the axis of ma- 
chines Is turned, as In the grindstone, &c. Also, an 
instrument with which to turn or strain; something 
forcibly. This term has also been popularly applied 
téithe windlass, 

WINCH, v. 2% To wince; to shrink; to kick with 
immpatience or uneasiness, [This is a more correct 
orthography than yaeeey 

WIN’CHES-TER-BUSH’'EL, wn. The original —ng- 
lish standard measure of capacity, established by 
Henry VII., and urdered to be kept in the town-hall 
of Winchester. It contains 2150 cubic tnches, and 
fis the one generally used In the United States, 

WINCHI'ING,} ppr. inching; shrinking; kick- 

WIN/CING ing. 

WIN'€O-PTPE, n. The vulgar name of a little flower, 
that, when it opens in the morning, bodes a fair day. 

Bacon. 

This ia probably the Anagallis arvensis, often 
called the Poor Man’s Barometsr, one of the flora 
horologicw, opening its flowers regularly in the 
morning, and closing them toward night, except 
when there is much moisture In the atmosphere, 
when it remains shut. Tul, Loudon. 

WIND, 2. [Sax. wind: D. and G, wind; Sw. and Dan, 
vind; W. gwynt; L. ventuss It. vento; Bp, viento; 
Fr. vent, This word accords with L. venio, ventum, 
and the Teutonic wendam, Eng. went, The pe 
aense is, to move, flow, rush, or drive along. 

1. Air in motion with any degree of velocity, in- 
definitely ; a current of air. When the air moves 

es 
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WIN 
—— 
moderatay, we call it a light wind, or a breeze; 
when with more velocity, we call ita fresh breeze ; 
and when with violence, we call it a gale, storm, or 
tempest. The word Gate is used by the poets for a 
moderate breeze, but seamen use it as equivalent to 
Brorm. ; 

Winds are denominated from the point of compass 
from which they blow; a3, 8 north wind ; an east 
wind; a south wind; a west wind; @ south-west 
wind, &c, . 

2. The four winds ; the cardinal! points of the hesv- 
ens. 

Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 

slain. — Ezek. xxxvil. 

This sense of the word seems to have had ite _ari- 
gin with the Orientals, as i was the practice of the 
Hebrewe to give to each of the four cardinal points 
the name of wind. p 

8. Direction of the wind from other points of the 
compass than the cardinal, or any point of compass 5 


as, a compass of eight winds. [ Od3.] Heylin. 
4. Breath; power of respiration. 
If my wind were but long cnough to say my prayers, wont 


repent, 
5. Air in motion from any force or action ; as, the 
wind of 2 cannon-ball ; the wind of a bellows. 
6. Breath modulated by the otgans or by an instru- 
ment. 
Thelr Instruments were various In theic kind, 
Some for the bow, and some for breathing wind, Dryden, 


7. Air tmpregnated with scent. 


A pack of dog-fish had him in the wind, Shak. 
8 Any thing insignificant or light as wind. 
Think not with wind or airy thrents to awe. Milton. 


WIND, ». t 


WIND/AGE, 2. 


WIN 


To wind up a clock, is to wind the cord by which WIN'DLE, n. 


the weights are suspended round an axis or pin. 

To wind up a watch, is t6 wind the spring round its 
axis or pin. 

4. To raise by degrees. 

Thus they wound up his temper to a pitch, 

5. To straiten, aa a string ; to put in tune. 

Wind up the slackened strings of thy lute. Waller. 

6. To put in order for regutar action. Shak. 
To nose; to perceive or follow by the 
scent , as, hounds wind an animal. 

2. To ventilate; to expose to the wind; to win- 
now. 

3. To drive [a horse] hard, so as to render scant 
of wind ; also, to rest [a horse,] in order to recover 
wind. * Smet. 

To wind a ship, &c., is to turn it end for end, so 
that the wind strikes it on the opposite cide. 


WIND, ». i.' To turn; to chauge. . 


Bo swift your judgments turn and wind, Dryden, 

2, To turn around something; #9, vines wind 
fround a pole. 

3. To have a circular direction ; as, winding stairs. 

4, To crook; to bend. The road winds in various 
places. 

5. To move round ; as, a hare pursued turns and 
winds. 

To wind out; to be extricated ; to escapo. 

Tiong laboring underneath, ere they could wind 

Out of auch prigun, 
[Sp. viento, wind, windage.] 

The difference between the diameter of the bore 
of a gun or other piece and that of a ball or shell. 


Milton, ° 


WIN 


A spindle; a kind of reel. , 
WIN’DLE-STRAW. 2. A reed; a stalk of grass,’ 
North of England. : 
ND’/LESS, a. Having no wind; wanting wind; 
out of breath. [JVot in use.] Fairfar. 


t 


Aterbury. | WIND!‘-MILL, n, [wind ond mill.) A mill turned 


by the wind. Mortimer, ~ 
WIN'‘DOW, 2. [Dan. vindue; Sp. ventana, from the 
game root as venta, sale, vent of goods. The word 
in Spanish signifies also a nostril, that is, a passage. 
Ventaja is advantage ; ventalla, a valve, and ventalle, 
a fan; ventear, to blow. Hence we see that vent, L. 
vendo, wind, fun, and van, Fr. avant, are all of one fam- 
ily. Bo is niso the L. fenestra, Fr fenétre, D. nenster, 
G. fenster, Ir. fincog. The vulgar pronunciation is 

windor, as if from the Welsh gwyntdor, wind-door. 
1. An opening in the wall of a building for the ad- 
mission of light and of air when necessary. This 
opening has a frame on the sides, in which are set 
movable sashes, containing panes of glass. In the 
United States, the sashes are inade to rise and fall, 
for the admission or exclusion of air. In France, 
windows are shut with frames or sashes that open 
and shut vertically, like the leaves of a folding door 

2. An aperture or opening. 
A window shalt thou make to the ark. — Gen. vL 


3. The frame or other thing that covers the aper 
ture. 

4, An aperture; or rather the clouds or water- 
spouts. 


The windows of heaven were opened, —Gen. vil. 
5. Lattice or casement ; or the net-work of wire 


used before the invention of glass. Judges v. 
6. Lines crossing each other. 


E Cyc. 

9. Flatulence ; air generated in the stomach and} WIND/BOUND, a. [wind and bound.] Prevented Tithe has) srindois onl ie tread ancl botors King. 
bowels; ns, to be troubled with wind. from sailing by a contrary wind. Mar. Dict. WIN’DOW, v. t: To furnish with windows, 

10. The name given toa disease of sheep, in which | WIND‘-DRI-ED, (-dride,) a. Dried in the wind. A Wotton. Pope. 
the intestines are distended with air, or rather affect- | WIND’/-DROP-SY, n. [wind and dropsy.] A swell- 2. To place ata window. [Unusual. Shak. 
ed with a violent inflammation. [t occurs imme- ing of the belly from wind in the intestines ; tympa- 3. To break into openings. [Onweual) Shak. 
diately after shearing. Cyc. Nites, Coxe. | WIN'DOW-BLIND, 2. [window and blind.] A blind 

Down the wind; decaying ; declining; in a state of} WIND'-EGG, n, [wind and egg.] An eddle egg. to intercept the light of a window, Venetian win- 
decay ; as, he went down the wind, (Not used.] WIND’ER, n. One who winds. dows-blinds are now much used in the United States. 

L’ Estrange. WIND’ER, ». tf To fan; to clean grain with a fan.| WIN/DOW-ED, pp. Furnished with windows, ~ 

To take or have the wind; to gain or have the ad- Soe : WIN'DOW-FRAME, n. [wind 2 and frame.] The 

vantage. Bacon. ND/ER-MEB, rn. A bird of the genus Larus, or] frame of a window which receives and holds the 


To take wind, or to get wind: to be divulged ; to be- 
come public. The story ot wind, or took wind, 

En the winds eyes in seamen’s language, toward the 
direct point from which the wind blows, 

Between wind and water; denoting that part of a 
ship’s side or hottom which fs frequently brought 
above water by the rolling of tho ship, or fluctuation 
of the water’s surface. 

To carry the wind, in the manege, is when a@ horse 
tosses his noso as high as his ears. . 

Constant or perennial wind: a wind that blows con- 
stantly from one point of the compass, as the trade- 
wind of the tropics. 

Shifting, variable, or erratic winds, are such as are 
changeable, now blowing from one point, and now 
from another, and then ceasing altogether. 

Stated, or periodical wind; a wind that constantly 
returns at a certain time, and blowa steadily from 
one point for a certain time, Such aro the monsoons 
in India, and land and sea breezes. 

Trade wind, See in its place. 

[In poetry, wind often rhymes with find; but the 
common pronunciation is with i short, and so let it 
continue. 

WIND ».t.; pret and pp. Wounp. [{Sax. windan: G. 
and D. winden; from wind, or the same root. ] 

1. To blow ; to sound by blowing. 

Wind the shrill bum. Pope, 


[The present notion of winding a horn fs not so 
mich that of filling it with wind as of giving a pro- 
longed and varied sound, like that described by Mil- 
ton when speaking of “ta winding bout of linked 


sweetness,” Smart.] 
2, To turn ; to move, or cause to turn. 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, Shak, 


3. To turn round some fixed object; to-bind, or to 
form into a ball or coil by turning ; as, to wind thread 
on a8 spool ; to mind thread into a ball; to wind a rope 
into a coil. : 

4, To introduco by insinuation. The child winds 
oimself into my affections. 

They have little arta and dexteritles to wind In auch things Into 

discourte, Gio. of the Tongue. 

5. To change; to vary. 


Were our legislature vested in the priice, be might ina nrul 


furm our coustitution & his plewsure, Arlilison, 
6. T’o entwist ; to Infold; to encircle, Shak. 
70 wind of ; to unwind. 
To wind outs to extricate, Clarendon, 


‘0 wind up; to bring to a small compass, as a ball 
of thread. Locke, 
2, To bring to a conclusion or settlement; as, to 
wind up one’s affairs, 
3. To put in a state of renovated or continued mo- 
tion. 


Fute seemed to wind him up for fourscore years. Dryden, 
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WIND/FALL, 1. 
WIND/-FLOW-ER; n. 


WIND/-GAGE, n. 
WIND’-GALL, 1. 
WIND’-GUN, n. 

WIND’-HATCH, 2. 


WIND'I-NESS, n. 


WIND’ILNG, ppr. 


WIND’‘ING, n. 


WIND’ING-LY, ada 
form, 

WIND’ING-SHEET, n. [winding 

WIND'ING-TACK’LE, 


WIND’-IN'STRU-MENT, 2. 


gull kind. Cyc. 
[wind and fall.] Fruit blown off 
the tree by wind, 

2, An unexpected legacy, or other gain. 


WIND’FALL-EN, (-fawin,) a. Blown down by the 


wind. Drayton. 
[wind and flower.] A plant, 


the anemone. 


WIND’-FUR NACE, n, [wind and Jurnoes) A far- 


nace in which the air is supplied by an artificia! cur- 

rent, as from a bellows. 

[wind and-gage.] An instrument 

for ascertaining the velocity and force of wind, 

\ [wind and gall.] A soft tamor 

on the fetlock joints of a horse. 

An air-gun; a gun discharged by 

the force of compressed air. 

[wind and hatch.] In mining, 

the opening or place where the ore is taken out of 

the earth. Cye. 
ta 


WIND’-HOV-ER, (-huv-er,) x. [rind and hover. 


species of hawk ; called also the Stawnex, but tore 
usually the Kestreu, Cyc. Jardine. 
[from windy.] The state of be- 
ing windy or tempestuous ; as, the windiness of the 
weather or season, ’ ‘i 
2. Fullness of wind ; flatulence, Harvey. 
3. Tendency to generate wind; as, the windiness 
of vegetables. 
4, Tumor ; puffiness, 
Turning ; binding about; bending. 
2. a. Bending; twisting from a direct line or an 
even surface, 
A tuyn or turning; a bend; flexure; 
Mmvander ; as, the windings of a road or stream. 
2. A call by the bontswain’s whistle. 


WIND‘ING-EN-GINE, n. An engine employed in 


mining, to draw up buckets from a deep pit. Cyc. 


In a winding or circuitous 


and skeet.] <A 
sheet in which a corpse is wrapped. Bacon, 

(-taK'l,) n. [winding and 
tackle.} A tackle consisting of one fixed triple block, 
and one double or triple movable block. Dict. 

An instrument of mu- 
sic played by wind, chiefly by the breath, as a flute, 


a clarionot, &c. Cyc. 
WIND/LACE, / v. i. To go warily to work; to act 
WIND’‘LASS, indirectly, = « Hammond 
WIND’‘LASS, n, [wind and lace. Qu.] A machine 


for raising weights, consisting of a cylinder or roller 
of timber, moving on its axis, and turned by a crank 
lever, or similar means, with a rope or chain attached 
to the weight, . 

2, A handle by which any thing is turned. [Wot 


in use.] 


sashes, 

WIN'DOW-GLASS, n. [window and glass.] Panes 
of glass for windows. 

WIN'DOW-SASH, n.. [window and sash.] The sash 
oy light frame in which panes of glass are set for 
windows.. < ° 

WIN'DOW-Y, a. Having little crossings like the 
sashes of a window. Donne. 

WIND’PIPE, ». [wind and pipe.] The passage for 
the breath to and from the Jungs; the trachea. 

WIND’-PUMP, n. [wird and pump.] A pump moved 
by wind, useful {a draining lands. Cyc. 

WIND’-RODE, n. A term used by seamen to signify 
a ship when riding with wind and tide opposed to 
each other, driven ta the leeward of her anchor, 

WIND/ROW, (win'ré,) x. [wind and row.) A row 
or line of hay raked together for the purpose of being 
rolled into cocks or heaps. 5 

This is the only use of the word in New England.] 
. The green border of a field, dug up in order to 
carry the earth on other land to mend it. [ ng. ]Cye. 
3. A row of peats set up for drying ;_or a row of 
pleces of turf, sod, or sward, cut in paring and burn- 
Ing. [Eng. Cyc. 

WIND/-SAIL, 2. [wind and sail.) A wide tube or 
funnel of canvas, used to convey a stream of air into 
the lower apartments of a ship. Mar, Dict. 

WIND/SEED, rx. A plant of the genus Arctotis, Lees 

WIND'SHOCK, xn. [wind and shock.] A sort of bruise’ 
or shiver in a tree. Cyc. 

WIND’-TIGHT, (-tite,) c. [wind and tight.) So 
tight as to prevent the passing of wind. fall, 

WIND/WARD, x. [wind and ward.] The point from 
which the wind blows; as, to ply to the windward. 

WIND'WABD, a. [wind and ward.] Being on the 
side toward the point from which the wind blows ; 
as, thé windward shrouds. ‘ 

WIND’/WARD, adv. Toward the wind, 

To lay an anchor at the windward; to adopt previoug 
measures for success or security. 

WIND'Y, a, Consisting of wind; as, a windy tem> 
pest. Shak. 

2, Next the wind ; as, the windy side. Shak, 

3. Tempestuous ; boisterous ; as, windy weather, 

4, Puffy ; flatulent ; abounding with wind. 

5. E indy j Ae 
. Empty ; airy ; as, windy joy. - ilton. 

WINE, n. [az win; G. wein; D. wyn;. Sw. and 
Dan. vin; W. gwin; Russ, vino; L. vinum: It. and 
Bp. vino; Fr. vin; Ir. fions Gr. otvog; Bolic, Furvos? 


etn. D.L% wine, Heb. 1%. This Orlental word 
seems to be connected with })y, a fountain, and may, 
anah, to thrust, to press, or press out.] 
1, The fermented juice of grapes; as, the wine of 
the Madeira grape; the wine of Burgunily or Oporto, 
2. The juice’ of certain fruits, prepared with su 


WIN 


WIN 


sometimes with spirits, &c. ; 
gooseberry wine. 
3. Intoxication. 
_ Noah awoke from hia wine. — Gen. ix. 
4. Drinking. 
They that tarry long at the wine, — Prov. xxill, 


Corn and wine, in Scripturs, are put for all kinds of 
‘necessaries fur subsistence. Ps. 
Bread and wine, in the Lord’s supper, ore symbols 
of the bo ly and blood of Christ. 
WINE/-BIB-RER, 2. One who drinks much wine; 
agreat drinker, Pron. xxiii. 
WINE!-€XKSK, n. [wine and cask.] Acask in which 
wine is or has been kept. 
WINE’-GLASS, n. [wine and glass.) A small glass 
in which wine is dank. 
WINE'LESS, a. Destitute of wine ; as, wineless life, 
Swift. 
WINE’-MEAS-URE, (-mezh/ur,)n. [See Measure. ] 
The measure by which wines and other spirits are 
sold, sinaller than beer measure, 
WINE’ MER-CHANT, x. A merchant who deals in 


WIN (S’PRESS, n. 
grapes are pressed. 

WINE/-STONE, n. The deposit of crude tartar, or 
argal, on the interior of wine-casks. Ure. 

WING, n, ([Sax. gehwing; Sw.and Dan. vinge. The 
word signifies the side, rend, or extremity. | 

1. The Inub of a fowl by which it flic “a, and nnder 
which it protects its young. In a few species of 
fowls, the wings do not enable them to fly ; as is the 
case with the dodv, ostrich, great ank, and pen- 
gttin; but in the lwo former, the wings assist the 
fowls in running. 

2, Figuratively, care or prot section. 

3. The limb of an insect by which it flies. 

4. [In botany, {1. ada,] a leaf-like appendage. 
Winas,. pl., [L. ale,] the two lateral petals of a 
papilionaceous lower, which stand opposite to each 
other, and immediately before the vexillum, and 
which usually have the carina between then. 

Tully. 

5. Flight; passage by the wing; as, to be on "ne 
wing; to take wing. 

6. Means of flying; acceleration. 
wings to flight, 

7. Motive or incitement of flight. 

Then flory expedition be my wing. Shak, 

8. The flank or extreme body or part of an army. | 

Dryden. 

9. Any side piece. JHortimer. 

10. In gardening, a side shivot. Cyc. 

11. In architecture, a side~buiiding, less than the 
main edifice. 

12, In fortification, the longer sidés of horn- “y ohae 
crown-works, &c. 

13. In a flect, the ships on the extremities, ae 
ranged in a line, or when forming the two sides of a 
triangle. 

14, In @ ship, the wings are those parts of the hold 
and orlop deck which are nearest the sides. 

15. In Scripture, protection ; generally in the plu- 
ral. Ps. xii, Fx. xix. 

On the wings of the wind; with the utmust velocity. 
Ps. xviii. 


as, currant wine; 


[wine and press.] A place where 


Fear adds 


WING. v. & To furnish with wings; to enable to fly | 


or to move with celerity, 
Who heaves old ocean, and who wings the storms, Pope. 
2. To supply with side bodies, as, on sither side 
well winged. Shak. 
3. To Ee oaport by flight. 
1, an old wirtle, 
Will wing me to some with: “rod, bough, Shak, 
Exige the keep sword, and wing th’ unerring ball, Yrumbult. 
To wing a flight; to exert the power of flying. 
WING'-€ASE, jn. The case or shell which covers 
WING’-SHELL, } the wings of coleopteruus insects, 
‘as the beetle, &c. Booth. 
WING’ED, pp. Furnished with wings . transportéd 


by flying. 
WING-€0V'ER-ING, (-kuv’er-,) @ 
wings. 

2. a. Having wings, as, a winged fow). 

3. Swift; rapid ; as, with winged haste. 

4. Wounded ; hart, 

5. In botany, {[ @latus. Axrate is the term almost 
always eed urnished with a leaf-like append- 
age. When stems are winged, the, leaf-like ap- 
pendage is commonly attached longitudinally to two 
opposite sides. When frulis are winged, the leaf 
like appendage may be attached to one side oniy, or 
to two sides, or It may surround the fruin, Tully. 

©. In heraldry, represented with wings, or baving 
wings of a different color from the body. 

7%. Fanned with wings, swarming with birds. 


Covering the 


Gen. 1. 
Shak. 


Milton. 

WING'ED-PEA, n. A plant. Miller. 
WING'-FOOT-ED, 2. {wing and foot.’ esving 
_ wings attached to the feet , as, wing-footed Mercury ; 


Vung swift ; moving with rapidity ; fleet. 
; Drayton. 


WIR 


WING’LESS, a. 
cend or fly. 

WING'LET, n. 

WING'-SHELL. 


Having no wings; not able to as- 
A little wing. 
See Wino-Case. 
WING/Y, a. Having wings; rapid; as, wingy speed. 
‘i Addison. 
WINK, »v. 4. [Sax. wincian; D. wenken: G. winken; 
Sw. vinka; Dan. vinker: W. gwing,a wink , gwn- 
gaw, to wriggle, to wink, to wince. Wink and 
wince are radically one word.) 
1. To shut the eyes quickly ; to close the eyelids 
with a quick motion. 


They are not Lilid, but thoy wink. Tillotuon. 


2, To close and open the eyelids quickly. 
3. To give a hint by a motion of the eyelids. 
Wink at the footman to leave hin w thout a plate. SuifL 


4, To cluse the eyelids and exclude the light. 
Or wink as cowards and afraid. Prior, 


5. To be dim; as, a winking light, Dryden. 

To wink at: to connive at; to secin not to see, to 
tolerate; to overlook, as something not perfectly 
agreeable ; as, to wink at faults. Roscommon. 


WINK, 2. The act of closing the eyelids quickly I 
lay awake and could nt sleep a wink. 
J could eclipse auc cloud them with a wink, Donne 
2, A hint given by shutting the eye with a signifi- 
cant cast. Swift. 
WINK'ER, 2. One who winks. Pope. 
2. A horso’s blinder. Booth, 


WINK’'ING, ppr. Shutting the eyes quickly; shut- 
ting and opening the eyelids quickly , hinting by 
closing the eye, conniving at; overlooking. 

WINK'ING.LY, ado. With the eye alinost closed. 

Peacham, 

WIN'NER, 2. [from win.] One who gains by suc- 
cess in competition or contest, 

WINNING, ppr. [from win.] Gaining by successin 
coinpetition or contest. 

nae Attracting ; adapted to gain favor , charm- 

. ae, a winning address, 

WINN! NG, n. The sum won or gained oy success 
tn competition or contest. 

WIN'NING-LY, edo. Ina winning manner. 

WIN'NOW, 2.4, [L. evanno, from rannus, afan: D. 
and G. wannen: from the rant of fan and wiad. The 
Sax. has windwian, to wind.) 

1. To sepnrate and drive off the chaff from grain 
by means of wind. Grain is winnviwed by a fan, or 
by a machine, or by pouring it out of a vessel in a 
current of air. 

2. T. fan; to beat as with wings. Milton. 

3. To examine: to sift for the purpose of sepa- 
rating falsehvod from truth. 

Winnow well this thought. Dryden, 


4, To sepnrate, as the bad from the good, Shak. 
WIN’NOW, 2. To separate chaff from corn. 


Winnow not with every wind. Ecclus. 


WIN’'NOW-ED, pp. Separated from the chaff by 
wind . sifted , examined. 

WIN'NOW-ER, 2 One who winnows. 

WIN'NOW.ING, 2. The act of separating from chaff 
by wind. 

WIN’/NOW_ING, ppr. Separating from the chaff by 
wind. examining. 

WIN’'SOME, (win'sum,) a. Cheerful; merry. 

WIN’/TER, vn. [Sax. G. D. Sw. and Dan. ; from wind, 
or its root , Goth. wintrus.] 

1. The cold season of the year. Astronomically 
considered, winter commences in northern latitudes 
when the suv enters Capricorn, or at the solstice 
about the 2lst of December, and ends at the equinox 
in March , but in ordinary discourse, the three win- 
ter months are December, Jannary, and February. 
Our Saxon ancestors reckoned the years by winters ; 
as, ten winters; thirty winters, In tropical cilmates, 
the rainy season takes the place of winter. In the 
temperate and ffgid climates, there ls one winter 
only in the year 

9. The part of @ printing press which sustains the 
carriage. 

WIN'TER, v.% To pass the winter,. He wintered in 
Italy. Cattle winter well on good fodder, 
WIN/TER, v. t. To feed or manage during the win- 
ter. To winter young cattle on straw, is not profita- 
ble, Delicate plants must he wintered under cover. 
WIN’TEB-AP’PLE, (-ap’p!,) n. [winter and apple.] 
An apple that keepswwell in winter, 
WIN'TER-BAR'LEY, x. [winter and barley.}] A 
kind of barley which is sowed in autumn. 
WIN’TER-BEAT-EN, a. [winter and beat.) Har: 
assed by the severe weather of winter. enser. 
WIN’TER-BER’RY, x. [winter and berry.] A low 
shrub of the genus *Prinos, Loudon, Lee, 
WIN’/TER-BLOOM, n. [winter and bloom.] A plant 


of the genus eaten’ Lee, 
WIN'TER-CHER/RY, x. [winter and cherry.}] A 
plant of the genus Physalis, and its fruit, which ses 


the size of a cherry. 


of pear. 


Lee, Mill i 
WIN'TER-CIT’RON, x. [winter and citron.] A cort 


WIN'TER-€RESS, 2. [winter and cress.] A plant 
of the genus Erysimum. 

WIN’TER-€ROP, n. [winter and crop.) A crop 
which will bear the winter, or whish may be c 
verted into fodder during the winter. Cyel 

WIN'TER-FAL'LOW, 7. = [winter 
Ground that is fallawed in winvter. 

WIN'TER-GAR'DEN, nx. [wintor and garden.] An 
ornamental garden for winter. 

WIN’TER-GREEN, 2. [winter and green. ] A plant 
of the genus Pyrola, useful as avulnerary. Also, a 
name of plants of the genera Chimaphila and Gaul- 
Hap Winuter-green is used as a tonic and en 


and felon.) 


WIN’TER-KILL, v.t [winter and kill.] To rat ‘by 
means of the weather in winter; as, to winter-kill 
wheat or clover, America, 

aa pp. Killed by the winter, as 


Win. TER-KILL-ING, ppr. 
[winter and ldge.J 


in winter. 

WIN/TIR-LODGE, te 

WIN’TER- LONG MENT, { In botany, the hyber- 
nacle of a plant, which protects the embryo or future 
shoot from injuries during the winter. It is either a 
bud or a bulb, Encye. 

WIN’TER-PEAR, ». [winter and pear.] Any pear 
that keeps well in winter. 

WIN’'TER-QUAR’TERS, z. pl. [winter and quarters. ] 
The quarters of an army during the winter; a win- 
ter residence or station. 

WIN'TER-RIG, 2. t. ae and rig.] To fallow 
or fill in winter, ice, | 

WIN’TER-SOL'STICE, (-sol'stis,) x, [winter and 
solstice] The sulutice of the winter, which takes 
pce When the sun enters Capricorn, Deceinber 

st. 

WIN’/TER-ED, pp. or a2, Kept through the winter ; 
lived through the winter, 

WIN'TER-ING, ppr. Passing the winter; keeping 


Killing by the weather 


in winter. 

WIN’/TER-LY,a. Such as Js suitable te winter. [ Lit- 
Ue used. Shak. 
WIN’'TER-Y, @, Suitable to winter; brumal; hy- 
emal; cold; stormy. Dryden. 
WI'NY, a [from pint] Having the taste or quall- 
ties of wine, Bacon. 


WINZE, 2. In mining, a small shaft sunk from one 
level to another for the purpose of ventilation. 


Francis. 
WIPE, v.t. [Sax. wipian 1 
le "To mb with something soft for cleaning; to 
clean by rubbing; as, to wipe the hands or face with 
atowel, L ke vii. 
2, To strike off gently. 
Boe natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon. Mitton, 
3. To cleanse from evil practices or abuses; to 
overturn and destroy what is foul and hateful 
I will wipe Jenisilem os a man wipeth a dish. —2 Kings xxb 


4, To cheat; to defraud. Spenser. 

To wipe anay; to cleanse by rubbing or tersion ; 
as, to wipe away a stain or reproach. 

To wipe off: to clear away. 
stain ; wipe of the dust. 


Wipe of this foul 


To wipe out; to efface ; toobliternte. Wipe out the 
blot. 
WIPE, rn. The act of rubbin~ for the purpose of clean- 
ing. 
2, A blow . a stroke, 
3. A gibe ; a jeer; a severe sarcasm, Swift. 


4, A bird. [Sw. vipa, the lapwing.] Ainsworth. 
WIP’ ED, (wipt,) pp. Rubbed for cleaning; cleaned 
by rubbing ; ; cleared away ; effaced, 
WIP’ER, x. One who wipes, 

2. The instrument used far wiping. 

3. In mils, a piece generally projecting from a hori- 
zontal axle, for the purpose of raising stampers or 
heavy pistons, and leaving thei to fall by their own 
weight, Brande. 

WIP/ING, ppr. Rubbing with a cloth or other soft 
thing for cleaning ; clearing away ; effacing. 
WIRE, x [Sw. ver: Ice. wyr.] 
A threa of metal; any metallic substance drawn 
to an even thread. 
| WIRE, r,t. To bind with wire; to apply wire to, aa 
in bottling liquors. 
WIRE'DRAW, v. t. [wire and draw.] To draw a 
metal Into wire, which is done by drawing it through 
a gd ina plate of steel. 


2, To draw into Jength. Arbuthnot. 
i 3. To draw by art or violence. 
My senso bas been wiredrpuon into biaspheroy. Dryden, 


4, To draw or spin out to great length and tenuity, 
as, to wredraw an argument. 
WIKE’DRAW- -ER, n. One who draws res 
cke, 
WIRE’DRAW-ING, ppr. Drawing & metal into 
wire. 
2, Drawing to a great length or fineness. 
| WIRB/DRAWN, pp. Drawn into wire ; drawn out 
to great cength or fineness. 
WIRE/GAUZE, x. A texture of finely interwoven 
wire, resembling gauze. 
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wis 


WIRE/-GRATE, 2. [wirs and grate.] A grate or 
contrivance of fine wire work to keep insects out of 


vineries, hothouses, é&c. ‘ye 
TRE’-HEEL, n. [wire end heel] A defect and 
disease in tho feet of a horse or other beast. Cys, 


"WIRE/-PILL’/ER,2. One who pu!!s tho wires, es of 
a puppet; hence, ene who operates by secret means ; 
en intrigner. 

WIRE’-PULL’ING, ». The ect of pulling the wires, 
as of a puppet; hence, secret influence or manage- 
ment; intrigue. 

WIRE’-WOBM, (-wurm,) ». [wirs end worm] A 
name given to the larve® of various beetles, from 
their slendorness and uncommoa hardness. They 
destroy the rocts of plants. : 

2. The Americon wire-worm is a species of Tulus, 
with numerous fect. : E. C. Herrick. 

‘WIR'Y, a. Mado of wire; liko wire. 

WIS, v. t.5 pret. Wrst. [G. wesseny D. woetens; Dan. 
vider; Sw. veta. This isthe Sax. witen, to wit, 

To think ; to supposo; to imagine. Eon 

1SCr. 

WI8'/DOM, (vwiz'dum.) 2, [Sax. id,; wise and dom; 
G. weisheit, (wischood ;) D, wysheid; Sw. visdom and 

vishet; Dan, visdom cr viiedom. (See Wiaz.) Wis- 
dom, it secins, is from the Gothie dialect.) 

1. The right use or exercise of knowledge; the 
choice of Jaudable ends, and of the best means to 
accomplish them. This is wisdom in act, effect, or 

ectice. If wisdom is to be considered a3 a faculty 
of the mind, it is the faculty of discerning or judg- 
ing what ig most just, proper, and usoful; and if it 
is to be considered as an acguirement, it is the know!l- 
edge and use of what ia best, most just, most proper, 
most conducive to prosperity or happiness. Wisdom 
fin the first sonee, or practical wisdom, is nearly sy- 
nonymous with Discretion. It differs eomewhat 
from Prupence in this respect ; prudence is the ex- 
ercise of sound judgment in avoiding evils, wisdom 
is the exercise of sound judgment either in avoiding 
evils or attempting gooe. Prudence, then, fs a spe- 
cles, of whjch wisdom is the genus, 

Wisdom gained by experience fs of inestimahts value. Scott. 

It hoped that our rulers will act with diguity and wredom; 

that they will yiell every thing to reagun, end refuse every 
thing to force. Amee. 


2. In Scripture, human learning; erudition ; 
knowledge of arts and sciences, 

Moses wes learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. — 

Acts vi, 

3. Quickness of intellect ; readiness of apprehen- 
sion; dexterity in execution ; ac, the wisdom of Be- 
galee! and Aholiab, Ezod. xxv. 

4. Natural instinct and sagacity. Job xxxix. 

5. In Scripture theology, wisdom is true religion ; 
godliness ; picty ; the Knowledge and fear of Ged, 
and sincere-and uniform obedience to his commands, 
This js the wisdom which is from above. Ps. xc. 
Job xxviii. 

6. Profitable words or doctrine. Pe. xxxvii. 

The wisdom of this world; mero human erudition ; 
or the carnel policy of men, their craft and artifices 
in promoting their temporal interests; called also 
fleshly wisdom. 1 Cor. it, 2 Cor. i. 

The wisdom of words; artificial or affected elo- 
quence; or learning displayed in teaching. 1 
Cor. i. i, 

WISE, a. [Sax. wis, wise; G. weises D. wys; Sv. 
vis; Dan. viis; Bax. wissan, G. wissen, to know ; 
Bans. vid. This, in Dutch, is wecten, to Know which 
is the Goth. witan, Bax. witan, Eng, to wit, perhaps 
Gr. e:dsw. Bo that tis2, wit, vcet, wot, are all from 
one root, or dialectical {arma of the same word ; Er. 
fois, feac, knowledge ; W. grys, guyz, Sans. widja, 
intelligence. In general, the radical sonee of know 
is to reach or to hold, from extension, etretching. In 
this case, it may be to show, to discloso, from a like 
sense; for in Sw. vica, Dan, vizer, G. weisen, D. 
wysen, istoehow. In this case, L, video, visum, which 
seems to be connected with this word, may coincide 
in origin with wide, Wistful, attontivo, cager, is 
from reaching Sealab 

1. Properly, having knowledge; henco, having 
the power of discerning and Judging correctly, or of 
discriminating between what 19 tree and whot is 
false ; between that is fit and proper and what ia 
improper ; 85,8 ice prince; a wese magistrate. Sol- 
omon was deomed the wice:t man. But a man may. 
be speculatively and not practically wise. Hence, 

2, Discreet and judicious in tho use or application 
of knowledge ; choosing Inudablo ends, and the best 
Means to accomplish them. This is to be practically 
wise. Gon, xii. 

3. Skillful; dextrous, 

They sre wiee to do evil, but (odo good they have no knowledge, 


— Jer, Iv, 
4. Lenrned; knowing; as, the wise and the un- 
wise, Rom. i. 
5, Skilled in arta, science, phil hi 
and divination. 2’Sam.xiv ete rae 
6. Godly ; pious, Prov. xili, 


The Holy Seri 
a dg a — are able to make thee wiee to ealva- 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.— METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK.— 
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wis | 


' 7, Skilled in bidden arts; a sense somewhat tronical 5 
as, the wiss woman of Brainford. Shak, 

8. Dictated or guided by wisdom; containing 
wisdom ; judicious; well adapted to produce good 
effects; applicable to things; 89, A wise saying; & 
wise scheme or plan; wise conduct or management 5 
a wise determination. 

9. Becoming a wise man; grave; discreet; as, 
wise deportment. é : clon. 

WISE, 2. [Sax. wise} G. weiss; D. wyss Sw. vis; 

Dan. viia; Fr. guise; It. guiec: Arm. guis.] 

Manner; way of being or acting, 

This cong che cings in most commanding zfee, Sidney. 

In fitteet wise, Spenser. 

In the foregoing form this word is obsolete. The 
use of it is now very limited. It is common in the 
following phrases. 

1, In any wise. 

If he that eanctified the field will in any wise redeem !t, — Lev. 

xxvii. 

Fret prccithy wet in any wee, — Pa, xxxvil. 

2. On this wise. ; 

On this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel. —— Num, vi 

3. In no wise, 

He chall in no wlee Joe his reward. — Matt, x. 


It is used in composition, as in likewise, otherwise, 
lengthwize, &c. By mistake, weys is often used for 
it; as, lcnetheays for lengthwise. 

WISE’A-€RE, (\vize'a-ker,) n {G. 
sagen, to say, C. weissagcr, a foreteller. 
English word would be Witr-Sarer.] 

One who makes pretensions to great wisdom; 
hence, In contempt, a cimploton ; a dunce, 

WISE’-HEART-ED, a. [wise and heart.] Wise; 
knowing ; skillful. Zzed, xxviii. 

WISE/LING, xn. One who pretends to be wise. 

Donne. 

WISL'LY, adv. Prudently ; judiciously ; discreetly ; 
with wisdom. Provo. xvi. xxi. A 

2 Craftily ; with art or stratagem. 

Let us deal wieely with them, —Ex, b 


WISB/NESS,n Wisdom. [Obs.] Spenser. 

WISE’-SAY-ER, 2. ([G. weise, wise, and sagen, tosay, 
to tell; weissaccr, a foreteller.)} 

1. A forctoller ; one who is noted for predicting 
the weather. 

2. One who makes pretensions to great wisdom ; 
hence, in contempt, a cimplicton ; a dunce, 

WISH, vi. [Sax. wiscan; Cimbric, oska, In ell the 
other Teutonic and Gothic dialects, the correspond- 
ing word Is written with nj D. wenschen; G. wiin- 
echen; Dan. Snsker; Sw. Unska, This is probably 
the camo word.] 

1. To have a desire, or strong desire, either for 
what ts or is not supposed to be obtainable. It usu- 
ally expresses Jess than Lona; but sometimes it de- 
notes to Jong er wish earnestly. We often wish for 
what is not obtainable. 

This Is as good an argument as an antiquary could wieh for. 

4 Arbuthnot. 

They have more than heart could wieh. — Pe, Ixxiil. 

T wish above all things thet thou maycet prosper. —8 John 2, 

They cast four anchora out of the utern, aud wished for the day. 

— Actus xxvii. 

2. To be disposed or inclined ; as, to wesh well to 
ancther’s affairs, Addison, 

3. It sometimes partakes of hope or fear. I wich 
the evont may prove fortunate, or less calamitous 
than we apprehend. 4 

WISH, v. t. To desire, I wish your prosperity. 


Let them be driven backward, end put to ehame, thet wish me 
evil. — Pa, xl. 


paekcat id and 


2. To long for; to desire engerly or ardently. It 
has this conse when expressed with emphasis, 
3. To recommend by wishing. P 
J would not wich them to a fairer death, Shak. 
4, To imprecate ; as, to wish curses on an enemy. 
; Shak, 
5. To ask ; to express desire, Clarendon. 
WISH, n Desire; sometimes eager desire Job 
xxxiii 
2, Desire expressed Pope. 
Blietered be thy tongue 
For such & wish. Shak, 


3. Thing desired. He has his wish. 


Tho differance between wieh"enil desire eeems to be, that deeire 
ty directed to what b obtainable, and a wish may be directed 
fo what w cbtainable or not. - Kames, 


WISE/ED, (wisht,) pp. Desired, or ardently desired. 
WISH’ER, n. One who desires; one who expresses 
a wish. Shak, 

WISH'FUL, a, Having desire, or ardent desire. 
2. Showing desire; as, wishful eyes. 
3. Desirable; exciting wishes. [Bad.] Chapman. 
WISH'FUL-LY, adv. With desire or ardent desire, 
2, With the show of desiring. 
WISH'ING, ppr. Desiring. 
WISH’LY, ado. According to desire 


WISK’ET, 17. A basket. Ainsworth. 


he proper: 


wit 


Asmall bundle of straw or other like substance ¢ 
as, a wisp of straw ; & wisp of hay ; a wisp of herbs, 


. Bacor. 
WIST, pret. of Wis. [Obs.} 
WISTIFUL, a [from wist, The eenae 13, stretching 


or reaching toward.] Full of thoughts; earnest; 
attentive. : 
Gay. 


Why — dost tnou so wistful eeem 2 
WIST’FUL-LY, adv. Attentively ; earnestly. - 
Hudibras. 
WIS/TIT, s% Tho etriated monkey, a small, South 
American monkey, with eharp claws end squirrel- 
like habits ; the ouistiti of Buffon, Hapales Jacchus 
of Mliger. Cuvier. 
WIST'LY, edo, Earnestly. [ Obs.) Shak. 


WIS/TON-WISH, 2. A rodent quadruped of Amer- 
ica, the prairie-dog, which see, Pike. 


WIT, v. i. [Sax. witan, Goth. witan, D, weeten, G. 


wissen, to know ; Bans. vid. See Wioee.) : 
To know, This verb ts ueed only in the infin 
tive, to wit, namely, that is to say. [L. videlicet, i. e. 
videre licet. 
WIT,n. [Sax. wit or ge-wet: G. witzs; Dan. vid. See 
the verb and Wiese. 
1. Primarily, the intellect; the understanding oF 
mental powers, 


W ill puts In practice what the wit deviseth. Davise. 
Fer wit aud power their Inet endeavors bend 
T’ outhiue exch other. Dryden. 


2. The acenciation of ideas in a manner natural, 
but unusual and striking, so as to produce surprise 
jeined with pleasure. Wit is defined 

What oft was thougbt, but ne’er co well expressed. 


Wit consists in csvensbling, and pnutmg together with quichiess, 
Ideus in which can be found resemblance and congruity, by 
which to make up pleasant pictures and wgreeatle visions mm 
the fancy. 

Wit consists chief 


Locke. 
In Joining things by dietant and tancifub 
relations, w hic! 


eurjrise us because they are unexpected, 
Kamee. 
Witla poke of thevghts and words; or, In other terms, 
thoughts and words elegantly adapted to the subject, 


3. The faculty of associating ideas ina new and 
unexpected manner. 
4. A mon of genius; as, the age of Addisom 
abounded with wits. 
A wit \ierzelf, Amelia weds a wit, 
‘5. A man of fancy or wit, 
Irtomperato wits will spare neither friend nor foe, L’Eswange. 
6. Senso ; judgment. E 
He wents not wit the danger to decline. Dryden, 
7. Faculty of the mind. Shak, 
8. Wits, in the plural ;soundness of mind; intellect 
not disordcred ; sound mind. No man in his wits 
would venture on such an expedition. Have you lost 
your wits? Is he out of his wits? 
9. Power of invention; contrivance; ingenuity. 
Ho was at his wits’ end, Hovker. 
WITCH,n [Sax. wicca, See Wicrep.] 
1. A woman who, by compact with the devil, 
practices sorcery or cnchantment. 
2. A woman who is given to unlawful arts. 
3. [Sax. wic.] A winding, sinuous bank. [Obe.} 
Spenser. 
4, A piece of conicel paper which is placed in @ 
vessel of lard, and, being lighted, answers the pur- 
pase of a taper. u. wick. | t cal. 
WITCH,».t. To bewitch ; to fascinate ; to enchant. 
I'll witch eweet Indies with my words and locks, Shak, 
WITCH'CRAFT, n. [twitch wnd craft.) The prac 
tices of witches; sorcery; cnchantments; interes 


Young. 


course with the devil. Bacon. 
2. Power more than natural. 
He hath a witchcraft 
Over the king in ’s wngue. Shak. 


WITCH’ED, (witcht,) pp. Bewitched ; fascinated. 

WITCH!'-ELM, » A kind of elm, the Ulmus mon- 
tana, properly Wycn-Euim. Loudun. 

WITCE'ER-Y, x2. Sorcery; enchantment. Milton. 

2, Fascination. 

WITCH!-HA-ZEL, 2. The Hamamelis virginica, a 
ehrub which flowers in autumn, when its leaves are 
falling. Lee. Bigelow. 

2. The name has sometimes been given to the 
witch-clm or wych-elm, the Ulmus montana, 

WITCH/ING, a. Suited to enchantment or witch 
craft ; as, the witcking time of night. . Shak. 

WITCH'ING, ppr. Fascinating; enchanting. 

WiT!-CRACK-ER, rn. [wit and cracker.] One who 

Sha 


breaks jests; a joker. [Vote in use. ‘ 
WIT'-CRAFT, nv. [wit and craft.] Contrivance; 
invention. [ Obs.] Camden. !} 
WITE, v. t, [Sax. witan; the root of twit.) 
To reproach ; to blame. [ Obs. Spenser. 


WITE, nr. Blame; reproach. [ Obs, 
WITE’'LESS, a. Blameless, [ Obs, Spenser, 
WIT’E-NA-GE-MOTE!’, 2, [Sax. witan, to know, 
and gemot, 8 meeting, a council.] : > PR ie 
A meeting of wise men; the national council of 
legislature of England, in the days of the Saxons, 


WISP, 2. [Dan. visk, a wisp, a whisk; visker, to| before the conquest. 


whisk, to rub or wipe; G. and D, wisch.] 


WITH, prep. (Sax. with, near, or against; Goth. ga 


pans (OM 


wit 


withan, to join. The primary sense is, to press, or 
tu meet, to unite ; hence, in composition, it denotes 
Opposition, as in withstand and withdraw; hence 
against, Sax. wither, G. wider.) 

i. By, noting cause, instrument, or means. We 
fire distressed with pain; we are elevated with joy. 
ith study men become learned and respectable. 
Fire is extinguished with water. 

2. On the side of; noting friendship or favor. 

Fear not, for lam with thee. —Gen. xxvi. 


3, In opposition to ; in competition or contest 5 as, 
to struggle with adversity The champions fought 
with each other an hour. He will lie with any man 
living. 

4. Noting comparison. The fact you mention 
fompares well with another I have witnessed. 

5. In company. The gentlemen traveled with me 
from Boston to Philadelphia. 

6. In the society of. There is no living with such 


WITH'ER-ED, pp. or a. 


WIT 


1. To fade ; to lose its native freshness ; to become 
sapless ; to dry. 
Jt shall wither in all the leaves of her spring. —- Ezek. xvii. 
2. To waste; to pine away; as animal bodies; 
as, 2 withered hand. Matt. xii. ~ 
3. To lose or want animal moisture, 
Now warm in love, now withering in the grave. Dryden, 
WITH'ER,v. t. To cause to fade and become dry ; 
as, the sun withereth the grass. Jamesi. . 
2. To cause to shrink, wrinkle, and decay, for 
want of animal moisture. 
Age can not wither her. Shak. 


WIFH'ER-BAND, x. [withers and bend.] A piece of 
iron laid under a saddle near a horse’s withers, to 
strengthen the bow. Far. Dict. 

Faded ; dried ; shrunk, 

WEP RE ARs nm The state of being with- 
ered, 


WIT 


9. Unless ; except. . : 

Without, when it precedesa sentence v razmlier 
of a sentence, has been called acoworm of This 
isa mistake. ‘ You will not enioy health, witho tt 
you use much exercise.” In this sentence, without 
is a preposition still, but followed by a member of a 
sentence, instead of a single noun, It has no prop 
erty of a connective or conjunction, and does not 
fall within the definition. You will not enjoy health, 
this fact following being removed, or not taking 
place ; you use exercise. This uso of without is nearly 
superseded by unless and czcept, among good writers 
and speakers ; but is common in popular discourse 
or parlance. : 

WIEH-OUT", adv. Not on the inside ; not within. 
These were from without tho growing miseries, Milton, 


2. Out of doors. 
3. Externally ; not in the mind. 


we ad 


Witheut were fightings, within were fears. —2 Cor. vil. 


WIPH-OUT’EN, for Witouran, the Saxon word, 
ig obsolcte, Spenser, 
WIFH-STAND’, v. t. [with and stand. 


WITH’ER-ING, ppr. Fading; becoming dry. 

WITH’ER-ING-LY, adv. In a manner tending to 
wither, or cause to shrink. 

WIFTH'ER-ITE, n. In mineralogy, a native carbonate 


meighbors. 

7. In connection, or in appendage. He gave me 
the Bible, and with it the warmest expressions of af- 
fection. 


8. [n mutual dealing or intercourse, 


of baryta first discovered by Dr. Withering. It is 
white, gray, or yellow. Ore. Cyc. 


E : i See ea 
To oppose ; to resist, either with physical or mora 
force ; as, to withsterd the attack of trvops ; to witk- 


I will buy with you, sell with you. Shak. ~ 


9. Noting confidence. I will trust you with the se- 
cret. 

10. In partnership. He shares the profits with the 
Other partners. I willshare with you the pleasures 
and the pains. ; 

1]. Noting connection. 


WITH’ER-NAM, x. [Sax. wither, against, and reman, 
to take.] 

In law, a second or reciprocal writ or distress in 
lieu of a first distress which has been eloigned ; re- 
prisal. Blackstone. 

WIFTH’ERS, n. [This seems to signify a joining, 
from the root of weth.j 


stand eloquence or arguments, 
When ro was come to Antioch, I withstood him to his fice. 
i. 
WITH-STAND/ER, n. One that opposes ; an oppe- 
nent ; a resisting power. Ralegh. 
WITH-STAND'ING, ppr. Opposing; making resist. 


Nor twist onr fortunes with your sinking fate. Dryden, T ¢ juncture of the shoulder-bones of a horse, at | , #2Ce- : 

12. Immediately after. the bottum of the neck. __. Kar. Dict. eee Dp. ny cae 3 nag Na ‘ 
"Wilh thia he polnted to ble face. Dryien, | WIEH'ER-WRUNG, (rung,) a. Injured or burt in| Wri WINE, {Ot appt <P oes 

13. ‘Among. Tloft the aseombly with the last. | wriPELHELD pret, and pp. of Wiranow, 2 | WITH’WIND, x. A plant, [L. convoloulus.] 


| WITH'Y, x. [Sax. withig. 
ad 1A large species of ee Cyc. 


Tragedy was originally, with tho ancients, a piece of religions | WIEH'HOLD', v. tj pret. and pp. WitHHELD, 


worship, Rymer, 
=p and hold. 2. A withe Cooks Voyare. 
« Upon. 1. To hold back; to restrain; to keep from ac- - 7 A ; f ONaR ee 
Such arguments had invincible foree with those pagan philoso-| tion. WITH'Y, «. Made of withes; like a withe ; flexible 
phers. ‘Addison. Withhold —your hasty hand. Spenser. and tough. ¥ : 
15. In consent, noting parity of state. _  ¥f our passions may Le withheld. Ketilewell. | WIT'LESS, a. [wit and less.] Destitute of wit or 
mere ore Baar ba daward eloties lie 2. To retain; to keep back ; not to grant; as, to understanding ; | inconsiderate ; wanting thought ; 
With her they flourished, and sau bee they dle. Pope, withhold assent to a proposition. The sun does not} 98) 2 witless swain ; witless youth. Philips. 


withhold his light. : 
WITH-HGLD’EN, pp. The old participle of Witx- 
HOLD; now obsolete. We use WITHHELD. 
WITH-HGOLD/ER, x One that withholds. 
WiFfH-HOLD'ING, ppr. Holding back ; restraining; 
retaining ; not granting. 
WIFH-HOLD/MENT, x. Act of withholding. 
WIFH-IN', prep. [Sax. withinnan.] 


‘; S 2. Indiscreet; not under the guidance of judg- 
With and by are closely allied in many of their Shak. 
uses, and it is not easy to lay downa rule by which 
their uses may be distinguished. It is observed by 
Johnson that with seems rather to denote an instru- 
ment, and by a cause ; as, he killed an enemy with 
a sword, but he died by an arrow. But this rule is. 
mot always observed, : 
With, in composition, signifies sometimes opposi- 


ment; as, wetless bravery. . 
WIT'LESS-LY, adv , Without the exercise of judg- 


ment. 
WIi’LESS-NESS, x. Want of judgment. Sandys. 
WIT'LING, xn. [dim. from wit.) A person who has 
little wit or understanding; a pretender to wit or 
smartness. 


A beau and witling perished in the throng. Pope. 


tion, privation ; or separation, departure. 
WIFH-AL’, (with-aui’,) adv, [with and all.] With 
bm rest; together with; likewise; at the same 
me. 


If you choose that, then 1 am yours withal. Shak. 
How modest in exception, and withat 
How terrible in constant resolution | Shak, 


9. It is sometimes used for with. But the werd is 
Mot elegant, nor much used. 

WITH’AM-ITE, x. A variety of epidote, of a red 
or yellow color, found in Scotland. Dana. 
WIFH-DRAW’, v. t. [with and draw.] To take 
away what has heen enjeyed ; to take from. [With 
here has the sense of contrary: to withdraw is to 

draw the contrary way. See With.) 

It is impossible that God should withdraw his presence from any 

thing. Hooker, 

We say, to withdraw capital from a bank or stock 
aM trade ; to withdraw aid or aasistance. 

2 Totake back ; to recall ur retract; as, to with- 
draw charges. 

3. To recall; to cause to retire or leave; to call 
back or away. France has withdrawn her troops 
from Spain. 

‘WIFH-DRAW’, v.1. To retire; to retreat ; to quit a 
company or place. We withdrew from the company 
at ten o’clock. S 

She from her husband soft withdrew. Milton, 


_ WIFH-DRAW'ING, ppr. Taking back; recalling; 
retiring 

WIFH-DRAW'ING-ROOM, 2 A room behind an- 
other room for retirement ; a drawing-room. 

Mortimer. 

WIFTH-DRAW'MENT, { n. The act of withdrawing; 

WIFH-DRAW'AL, the act of taking back ; a 
recalling. Ch. Obs. 


Their withdrawment from the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
wouk! tend to paralyze their exertiuns. Simeon, 


wee ee pp of Witupraw. Recalled ; taken 
ack. 
WITHE, (with,) x. [Sax. withig ; Sw. vidja; G. weide, 
a willow ; L. vitis, viter.] 
1. A willow twig. 
2. A band consisting ot a twig. or twigs twisted. 
: K. Charles. 
WITH'ED, (witht,) a. Bound with a withe. 
WHITH’ER, o.% [W. gwiz, dried, withered ; gwizoni, 
to wither; Sax. gewitherod, wither¢d ; Tr. fothadh.} 


J 
WIFH-OUT’, prep. 


1, In the inner part ; as, the space within the walls 
of a house; a man contented and happy within him- 
self. Tillotson. 

2. In the limits or compass of; not beyond ; used 
of piace and time. The object is within my sight ; 
within the knowledge of the present generation ; with- 
im a month or a year. 

3. Not reaching to any thing external. 

Were every action concluded within itself. 

4. In the compass of ; not longer ago than. 
Within these five hours Hastings lived 
Uatainted. Shak. 

5. Not later than; as, within five days from this 
time, it will be fair weather. 

6. In the reach of. 

Both he and she are atil] within my power. Dryden. 

7. Not exceeding. Keep your expenses within 
your income, 

8. In the heart or confidence of. [Inelegant.] 

9. In the house; in any inclasure. South. 


Locke. 


WIFH-IN', adv. Inthe inner part ; inwardly ; inter- 


nally. 
The wound festers within. Carew. 
2. In the mind. 
Illa from within thy reason must prevent. Dryden, 


WIFH-IN’SIDE, ado. [within and side.] ane in- 


ner parts. [Bad. harp. 
[Sax. withutan ; with and say | 

1, Not with ; as, without success. 

2, In a state of destitution o> absence from. 

There is no living with thee nor ithout thee. Tatler. 

3. In a state of not having, cr of destitution. How 
many live all their life without virtue, and cothout 
peace of conscience ? 

4, Beyond ; not within. 


Eternity, before the world and after, is without our reach. 
Burnet. 


5. Supposing the negation or omission ot. 
Without the separation of the two monarchies, the moat advan- 


tageous terms from the French +,uat end in our destruction, 
Addison. 


6. Independent of ; not by the use of. Men like 
to live without labor. 
Wise inen will do it without ¢ law. Bacon. 


7. On the outside of ; as, without the gate ; without 
doors. 

8. With exemption from. That event can not 
happen without great damage to our interests. 


WIT'NESS, x. [Sax. witnesse, from witan, to know.] 
1. Testimony ; attestation of a fact or event. 


If I bear zitness of myself, my witness is not true. —John v. 


2. That which furnishes evidence or proof. 


Laban said, This heap is a witness between me and thee this day. 
— Gen. xxxi. 


3. A person who knows or sees any thing; one 
personally present ; as, he was witness; he was an 
eye-witness. 1 Pet. ve : 

Upon my looking round, T was witnece to nppearances which 

filled me with melancholy and regret. Rob. Hail, 2, 349, 


4, One who sees the execution of an instrument, 
and subscribes it for the purpose of confirming its 
authenticity by his testimony. 

5. One who gives testimony ; as, the witnesses in 
court agreed in all essential facts. 

With a witness; effectually ; to a great degree; 
with great furce, so as to leave some mark as a tes- 
timony behind. He struck with @ witness. [Not 
elegant.) 

WIT'NESS, v. t. To see or know by personal pres- 
ence. J witnessed the ceremonies in New York, with 
which the ratification of the constitution was cele- 
brated in 1788. NW. 


Every one has witnessed the effects of the shabar ste oe 


General Washington did not live to witnese the restoration of 
peace. Marehait, 
This is but a faint sketch of the incalculable calamities and hor 
rors we must expect, should we ever witness the triimphe 
“ of modern infidelity. Rob. Hall, 
We have witneseed all the varictics molded to cuch a perfect 
accommodation. Bridg. Treatise, 


Angels, that make thy church their care, 

Shall witness my devouiun there. : Watts, Pe. 138. 

We have lived to witness tht surprising ees Ry ai 

2, To attest; to give testimony to; to testify to 
something. 

Behold how many things they witness against thee. — Mark xv. 


3. To see the execution of an instrument, and 
subscribe it fur the purpose of establishing its authen- 
ticity ; as, to witness a bond or a deed. 

In the imperative mode, sec, in evidence or proof ; 
aS, witness the habeas corpus,’the independence o 
judges, &c. Ames, 429. 

WIT’NESS, v.i. To bear testimony. 


The men of Belial witnessed against him, even against Naboth, 
— 1 Kings xxl. 
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wor 
_ oe 
a To give evidence, 
The sow of thelr countenance doth wlingee agatoat thom, = 
WIT NEGA RD, (wit'nost,) pp. Been In person ; tom 
tiled; subserthed by persona present; ae, a deed 
witnonsed by two personn 
WIT’ NEMSING, pyr, Meoing In person ; bearing tes 
timony | giving evidence, 
WIT-HNAP.PER, n, (we and anap.} Ono who af- 


fects repartee, (Mut in wie) Shak, 
WIT BTR Vole , a Darvon of wits dewtitute of 
Tina ners 


onlua, 
wit TD, a, Waving wit of undorstanding j aa, @ 
quick witted boy. 
WIT’ TLCLOM, wn, (from wal A sentence or phrase 
which Je affectedly witty; alow kind of wit, 
Ho la full of eonseptona, polita of eplirram, wd wiitlelamay all 
whieh are below the hgntty of fvrols VaThGs Addinon, 
WIT’TLLY, adv. [from wit] With wits with a 
delicate turn or phrase, or with an Ingonloud asnocl 


ation of Ideas, ; Hldney). 
2, Ingenlously ; cunningly 5 artfully 
Whio hie own arm ao willy conuives, Dryden, 


WIT/TENESS, nm [from witty] Tho quality of 

belng witty. jponaer, 

withING LY, adv, [Moo Wir.) Knowingly ; with 
knowlouges by dealgn. 


Ho knowingly and wttingly brought evil Into the world, More. 


WIT’TOL, a. = [Max,, from witan, to know,] 
A man who knows his wifo's infidelity and eub- 
mite to it; a tame cuckold, Shak, 
WIT’TOL-LY, ado. Like n tame cuckold, Shak, 
WI'T’TY, a [from wit] VPouseased of wits ful of 
wits aa, 4 witty poot, 
2 Judiatous 5 ingontous ; Inventive, 
th Maronstia, full of taunts, 


Honeyoomb was wnmoroifully wlity tpon tha women, 


! Apeotttor, 
WIT/WALL, » =A bird, the golden orlolo; also, the 
great spotted woodpecker, P. Cye. 


WIT’-WORKM, (wurin,) nm 
foodn on wit, [Vot in aaa, 
WIVE,o& [from wife) 


- » Jonson 


Me and worm.) One that 
[Wot in use.| 


‘o mnrry. 


WIVi, vt ‘To match fo a wife, Shak, 
& Wo tnke for a wito. [ve in uae.) Shak. 
WIV HOOD, », Behavior becoming a wife, [Obs] 
Sponsor. 
Tt should bo Wiranoon,] 
WIV U/LENAS, a4 =Not having a wife, 
i whould bo Wirt ri 
WIVE'LY, «a Pertaining to a wife, Sldnoy. 


[lt should bo Wirany.] 
WIV OR n A kind of horaldlo dragon, 
WIV/BR Thynna 
WIVES, pl. of Wien, 
[from wie] 


WIZTAKD, n A conjurors an on 


chanter, asorcoror, Lu, xx 
Tho wily wheard must bo onnglt. Dryton, 
WIZ'ARD, a. UWnehantlogy charming, Collins, 
2. Haunted by wisarda, Milton. 


WIZ'EN, vu. &  [Max, wlanian, weoutan,] 

To wither; to dry. et 

WOAD, m [Sax wad or wands G, wald, wold; D. 
wordat Ie, gueday Tt guado, Qu, weed.) 

A plant of tho gonua Tuatha, formerly cultivated for 
tho ueo of dyora, but now chiefly superseded by tn. 
digo, The wond blue laa vory deap blue, and |e the 
base of many other colora or ahades of color, Woad 
fa rot bruleod In a roi, and then made Into balls, 
Tt growa wild In France, and along the coasts of the 
Thaltic, Os 

WOAR serhls, n. Amilll for brutalng and preparing 
wond, 

WO'DEN, ® An Anglo-Maxon delty, aupponed to 
correspond to Mercury of the ancionts, from whom 
Wodnosday derives ity name, Brande, 

WOK, mn, [Sax way I. voy Gre ovact W. gras; G. 
wehi D, weat Bw, vo] 

I, Grief; sorrow , mloory 5 a heavy calamity. 

One woe Ww prot; nnd behold there somo two woes more hore 

Her, wm Mov, IX, 

‘hey weep each othor'a woa, 

2, A curse, 

Oan there be # woe or cura To all tho store of vengeance equal 

to the maliguily of suoh & prection ? South. 

3, Woa la aaod In denunciation, and in exclama- 
tlona of vorrow, 

Woe a moy for} am undone, = ta, vt 


This le properly the Saxon dative, * woe ta jo me.? 

* Woo worth the day.” This le alvo the dative; 
woa ba to the diy, Bax, wurthan, wooorthan, or wyr- 
than, to ba, to became, 

Woe lo & noun, and If ned ag an adjective, It ia 
Improperly ued. ' [foe to you that are eb.” 
* Woe to that man by whom the offenne coneth ;” 
that ts, misery, calamity, be or will be to him. 

WOE/-HE.GONE, (-mawn,) a [twoe, be, and gone,] 
Overwhelmed with woo, tmmorsed in grief and sor. 
row. 

Ho woe begone wan ho with patna of love, 


Popa. 


Pulr/ae, 


PATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. —METE, PREY, ~ PINE, MARINE, BIRD.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQQK. — 
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wom 
WOE/FUL, | a Sorrowful 
WOR YL, | calamity ; afflicted, 


How many woefut widowe loft to bow 
To and diagrace 1 Dantat. 
2, Borrowfil ; mournful; full of distress as, 
worful day, Jer, xvi. 
3, Bringing calamity, distress, or affliction ; as, a 
woeful ovonts; woeful want. 
4, Wretched; paltry. 


What woeful atoll die madrigal would bel . Pope. 


bgt hg adv. Sorrowfully ; mournfully; in 
Wo’ A aed n dlotrowaing manner, 
9, Wrotchedly ; oxtramely ; as, he will bo woqfully 
decelved, 
nen in 
Wo'rt) Be oe n. Misery 5 calamity. 


WOL'-MHAK-BN, a fhaken by woe 
WOL/SOME, (w6sum,) a. Wooeful. 


WOPT, for Warr, [Mot in a 

WOLD, in Saxon, lathe samo as Warp and Wwarp, a 
wood, sometimes, perhaps, a lawn or plain, Wald 
signifies, also, power, dominion, from waldan, to rule. 
‘Those worda occur In names, 

WOLP, (wuylf,) nm. (Bax, wulft G. and D. wolf; Bw. 
ulf't Dan, uld; Ruse volk; Wa. vulpes, a fox, tho 
same word differently applied, The Gr. le adwmnt.} 

1, An onimal of the gonus Cania, a beast of prey 
that killa sheep and other amall domestic animals; 
called sometimes the Witp Doo, The wolf ta crafty, 
greedy, and ravenous, . 


2 A small white worm or maggot, which Infesta | 


granarles, Cye. 

3. An eating uloer, Brown 
WOLK’-DOG, n A dog of a large breed, kept to 

guard sheep, Ticket. 


2, A dog supposed to bo bred between a dog and 
a wolf, Johnsoi, 
WOLE’-FISH, n, 
Linnwua; a florce, voracious feh of the northern 
vous, hia fish ts called alao Bua-Cav, Cat-I'ron, 
and Baa-Wour. Jardine’a Nat, Lib. 
WOLEISH, a Like a wolf; having tho qualities or 
form of a wolf; as, 0 wolfleh vioage ; wolleh yt no, 
hak. 
WOLIT’ISH-LY, adv, Inn wolflah manner, Borrow. 
WOLEY-NBT, n A kind of net used in fishing, 
which takes great numbora, Cyc, 
WOL/KRAM, n. In mineralogy, an oro of tungsten, 
Its color {8 genorally o brownish or grayish black, 
It occurs masalvo and crystallized, and in concen- 
tric, Jamellar concretiona, Cyc. 
WOLI'S’-BANE, 2. A poisonous plant of tho genus 
conttum 5 aconite, 
2. Tho winter aconite, or Hellehorus hyemalia, 
Lee, 
WOLE'S'-CLAW, 2, <A cryptognmous plant of tho go- 
nis Lycopodium, or clubmons kind, Lea. 
WOLT'S’-MILK, nm An herb, Ainsworth, 
WOLI'S/-PRACH, n A plant of the genus Sola- 
num, (Lycopermicum esculentum ;) the tomato or 
loveenpplo. 

WOL/LAS-TON ITH, nm. [from Dr. Wollaston.] A 
varloty of tabular spar, Dana, 
WOL-VER-ANE,)m A carnivorous mammal, the 
WOL-VERANE’, | Gulo Luscus, a quadruped in- 
habiting the conste of the Arctic Bea, It is somo- 
pews called Quroe-Haron, and Hupsow’s-Bay 

IHAR, 
WOL-VERANEY, n. 
itant of Michigan, 
WOL'VISH, a. More properly Wourrem, which see, 
WOMAN, mit pl Womun, 1A compound of toomb 
and man, It fi the sane word as L, fomina; the 
Latins writing f for w. Tho plural, as written, 
Hoome to be wombemen. But wo pronounce st wimen, 
and ao it ought to bo written, for it lo from the Saxon 
wifnon, by gd 
1, Tho female of the human race, grown to adult 
yearn. 
And tho rb, which the Lord God*had taken from the man, made 
hen wornan, Gen, ll 
Women aro eof, mild, pliitul, and flexible, Shak, 
We now every day women perlah with infamy, by having been 
too willing to eet thelr beauty to show, Rambler, 


1 have observed any all nationa that the women ornament 
thempolves more than tho meny that whereverfound, they 


A cant term given to an inhab- 


are the same Kind, ofvil, obliging, humane, tender beliga, 
luelined to bo gay and choerful, Umorous and modest, 
Ledyard, 
2, A female attendant or servant Shak, 
WOMAN, ». t. . To make pliant, Shak. 
WOM'AN-ED, a Accompanted or united with a 
woman, [WVot used.| Shak, 


WOM'AN-HAT-ER, n, 
who bua an aversion to 

WOM'AN-HOOD, n, [woman and hood.| The state, 
character, or collective qualities of a Woman, 


Speneer, 
WOM'AN-IZE, v. t To make effeminate. [JVot 


used, 

WOM'AN.ISH, a, Sultable toa woman; having the 
qualition of a woman ; feminine; as, womanish hab-« 
ita ; aomanish tears; @ womanish voico, 

Dryden, Shak, 


[woman and poets One 
the female nox, wife, 


divtressed with grief or, WOM!/AN-KIND, x. 


A fish, the Anarrhichas Jupus of} won 


WON 


[woman and kind.] The female 
Bex; tho race of females of the huinan kind, 


WOM’ AN-LIKE, a. 


Like a woman, 


WOM/AN-LY, a Becoming a woman; feminine; 
as, womanly behavior. Arbuthnot. 
A blushing, womanly dlscovering grace, Donne, 


WOM'AN-LY, ado, 
WOMB, (woom,) n 
vamb; Dan. vom: 
dowlap ; D. wam.] 
1, The uterus of a female; that 
oung of an animal {ts conceived an 

ta birth, 

2. The place where any thing Is produce/, 

Tho womb of earth the geulal need recélves, Dryden, 


3%. Any large or deep cavity, MM Idison, 
Womb of the morning; in Scripture, the clouds, 
which distill dew , supposed to 
oh church bringing forth multitudes to Christ. 
iy OX 
WOMB, v.t. To inclose; to breed in secret, Le in 
hale. 


In the manner of a oman. 
Sax, wamb+ Goth. wa.nba: Bw. 
cot. wame'; G. wampe, belly, a 


rt where the 
nourished till 


use, 

WOMBAT n. A marsuplate mainmal, the Phas- 
colomys Wombat, of the opossum rk It is 
aban the size of the badger, It inhabits N.»w Hol- 
and, 

WOMB'Y, (woom'y,) a, Capaclous, [JVor is are) 

he 


e emblematic of 


WOM’/EN, (wim/en,) + pl. of Woman. But it fe 


supposed the word we pronounce is from Sax, wif 
man, and therefore should be written Wimen. 
WON, (wun,) prot. and pp. of Wim; as, victories won. 
WON, (wun,) } o% 4, [Bax. wunian; G, wohknen; Te 
WONE, * woonon, to dwell, to continue; 
Sanaim,| * 
To dwell; to abide. [Obs] Its particip 


lo is re~ 
tained in wont, that ta, woned, Milton, 
wun,)n A dwelling. ' Obs.) Spensor. 


Won! ER, (wun/der,) n 


(Bax, wunder; G. wunder; 


D, wonder; Bw. and Dan, under: qu. Gre dav, to 


sow ; and hence a sight; or from tho root of Sp. 
espanto, a panic. 


the presentation tothe sight or mind of somet 


1 That Paths which is excited hy norety 
ng 


new, unueunl, strange, great, extraordinary, or not 


well understood; something that arrests the at- 


tention by ite novelty, grandeur, or inexplicable- 


ness, Wunder expresses lexs than astonishment, and 
much lesa than amazement, 
ration in not heing necessarily necompanied with 
love, esteem, or approbution, nur directed to persons, 
But wonder sometimes is nearly allied ta ayvtonish- 
ment, and the exact extent of the meaning of such 
word 

They were fillod with wonder and amazement, — Acts Ill. 

Wonder ls the effect of novelty upon ignoranee, Johnson, 

2, Cause of wonder; that which excites surprise ; 
a strange thing; a prodigy. 

To try things oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. 


1 am ao a wonder to many. — Pa, lxxi- | 


3. Any thing mentioned with surprise. 
Babylon, the wonder of al! tongues, 


4. Amiracle. Exod. ili. 

Wonders of the world, Tho seven wonders of thé 
world were the Egyptian pyramids, the mausoleum 
erected by Artemisia, the temple of Diana at Ephe- 
sua, the walla and hanging gardens of Banylon, the 
Colossus at Rhodes, the statue of Jupiter Olympius, 
and the Pharos or wetchtower of Alexandria, . 

WON/DER, (wun‘der,) v, i, [Sax, wundrian.} 

To be affected by surprise or admiration. 


Mitton, * 


cowl not sufficiently wonder at tho Intrepldity of these rgd : 


tive mortals, ‘J 
We conse to wonder at what wo aonderstund, Johnson, 


WO6ON/DER-ER, n, One who wonders. 
WON'DER-FYL, a Adapted to excite wonder or 
admiration; exciting surprise ; strange ; astonishing. 
Job xiil. 
WON’DER-FUL-LY, adv. Jn a manner to excite 
wonder or surptise. : 
Iwill pralso thee, for 1am fedrfully and wonderfully made, 
Po. oxxxix, . 
WON’/DER-FUL-NESS, n, The state or quality of he+ 
ing wonderful, Sidney. 
WON/DER-ING, ppr. or a. Indulging or feeling won- 
der, Gon, xxiv. Luko xxiv. . 
WON'DER-ING-LY, adv. In a wondering manner. 
WON’/DER.MENT, nx. ag al astonishment; & 
wonderful a Pe ae (Vulgar. ] 
WON'DER-STRUCK, a, [wonder and struck.) Struck 
with wonder, admiration, and surprise. on. 
WON’DER-WORK/ING, (-wurk’ing,) @ Doing won- 
ders or aurprising things, a 
WON'DROUS, a, Admirable; marvelous; such as 
may excite surprise and astonishment ; strange, 
Yhat may publish with the voles of «i i and tell of 
2 thy. seal ue Works, = oot eat wie 
WON/DROUS, adv, In a wonderful or surprisin 
gree ; aa, a place wondrous deep; you are 


It differs froin admi- 


scan hardly be graduated. ; 


. 


, 


, woo 


“eg 


woo 


woe 


\ furs wondrous fond of peace. Those phrases of; WOOD’/-DRINK, n, [aed and drink.] Adecoction| tela Canadensis of Linneus, a digitigrade carnivo~ 
_ Cowley, Dryden, and Pope, are admissible only in| or Jnfusion of medicinal woods, rous inammal, wometimnes called Pexam, Orcnocn, 


' the ludicrons and burlesque style, 

WON'DROUS:LY, adv. in & strange or won 
imnanner or degroe. 

Chloe complains, and wondrously ’saggrieved. Glanville, 

yet a contraction of woll nét, that ia, will not. 
ONT, (wunt,) a. [ Wont is strictly the participle pas- 
sive of won, wone; Sax. wunian, to dwell, to remain, 
to endure, to exist, to consist ; G. wohnen, D. woonen, 
But the D. has wennen, Sw. vania, Dan. vanner, to 
accustom ; Ir. fenaim, to remain. In English, the 


WOOD’-E€H/O, (-ek’/o,) x. An echo from the wood. 
deérful | WOQD’ED, a. Supplied or covered with wood; as, 
land wooded and watered. Arbuthnot. 

sting of wood ; as, a wogden box; a wooden leg; a 
wooden horse. 
2. Clumsy ; awkward. 
When a ig ee pe out of countenance, be seep he wey 
WOQOQD!-EN-GRAV/ING, n. Xylography; the act or 
art of engraving on wood, or of cutting figures of 


verb is obsolete ; but we retain the participle in use 

and forin {t into'a verb. See the verb. : gir Hip iby nd Cys. 
Accustomed ; habituated; using or doing custom- WOOD!-FRET-TER, n. [wood and fret.] An insect 

arily. or worm that eats wood. Ainsworth, 


Tf the ox were wont to push with his horn, —Ex, xxl, 
They were wont to sponk In old time, suying.—2 Bam, xx, ; 
Seo Matt. xxvii. 15. Luke xxii, 89, 
WONT, (wunt,) 2, Custom ; habit; use. [Obs.] 
: Sidney, Hooker, 
WONT, (wunt,) ». i To be accustomed or habitu- 
ated ; to he used. ; 


A yearly suleinn fonst sho wont to make. NAOT. 
erewith ho wont to soar so high. [(Obs.] aller. 


WONT’ED, (wunt/ed,) pp. or a, Accustomed ; used, 
Agnin his wonted weapon proved. — Spenser, 
2, \Accustomed ; made familiar by use. 
Bho was wonted to tho pluce, and would not romove, 
L Eatrange, 
WONT’ED-NESS, (wunt/ed-,) », The state of being 
accustomed, } King Charles, 
WONT’LESS, (wuat/less,) 4, Unaccustomed; un- 
used, [ Obs. Spenser, 
WOO, v.t. [Snx. wogan, whence awoged, wooed.] 
4. To court; to colicit in love. 


WOOD/-HGOLE, n. [wood and hole.] A place where 
wood js laid up. Philips. 
WOOQD!-HOUSE, n. [wood and house.] A house or 
| shed in which wood Is deposited and sheltered from 
tho weather. United Staten. 

WOQQD'ING, ppr. Getting or supplying with wood, 
- Washington. 
WOQOQD!-LAND, », [wood and land.} Land covered 
with wood, or land on which trees are suffered to 
grow, either for fuel or timber, America. 
2. in England, 2 soil which, from its humidity and 
eolor, resembles the soil in woods, ye. 
WOOD'LARK, ». [wood and lark.) A bird, a species 
of lark, the Alauda arboren, which, like the sky- 
lark, utters its notes while on the wing. 
Jardine’s Nat, Lib. 
WOQOQD!-LAY-ER, m. [wood and layer.} A young 
aak or other timber-plant, laid down in a hedge 
among the white thorn or other plants used in 
hedges, Cyc. 


WOOD’LESS, a, Destitute of wood. Mitford. 


eet My J rival wooe: / “4 ; 
An ees partner oh yeh sag Het Phitips. Me sc LESS-NESS, 2. State of being destitute of 

the Grrely Uist, , a9 
The hnage We himnscll has wrought. Prior, | WOOD/-LOCK, m. [wood and lock.] In ship-building, 


a piece of elm, close fitted and sheathed with coup- 


2, To court solicitously ; to invite with Importunity, per, in the throating or score of the pintle, to keep 


| Thee, chantrvss, oft the woods amoug, 


1 woo to hour thy even song. Milton, WOOD -LOUSE, tk 2 ZAR cst A bc : 
’ -LOU nm. [wood an C. n insec 
aa i (Ben wee ; to make love. Dryden. the milleped. 3 "Dict Not. Hist,’ 
ad; farioue. (Obs J Spenser. WOOD'MAN, n. [wood and man.) A forest officer, 
. bah ios 2 [Snx. wada, wudu; D. woud; W. gwyr.] appuinted to take care of the king’s awa Or 
. A large and thick collection of trees ; a fureat, 2 A sportsman ; a hunter. Milton. Pope. 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing the rouky wood. Shak, 

2, The substance of trees ; the hard substance 
which composes the body of a tree and its branches, 
and which is covered by the bark. 

3. Trees cut or sawed for the fire, Wood is yet 
the principal fuel in the United States, 

4. Timber ; trees cut for architectural purposes, 


3, One who cuts down trees, 
WOOD'-MEIL, n. A coarse, hairy stuff made of Ice- 
Innd wool, used to line the ports of ships of war. 


Cyc. 
WOOQD’-MITE, x. [wood and mite.] A small insect 
found in old wood. 
WOQQD!-MON'/GER, (-mung’ger,) x. [wood and mon- 
get A wood-seller. 
4-MOTE, ». {wood and mote.] In England, 


5 An idol. Hab. ii. w 
Ww . vi To ny or get supplies of wood. te cages name of the forest court; now the court 
Ww  oietethahs »” A plant, Anemone nemo-| of attachment. Cyc. 
roan, NEMONE. Ww ‘I ; 5 ba. 
WOQOQD!-ANT, n. ba and ant.] A large ant living; SPE EAE: i Rane, mane Age “ee 


in society in woods and furesis, and constricting 
larve nests, E. C. Herrick. 
WOQOQD’-ARH-ES, x. pl. [wood and ashes.) The re- 
mains of burnt wood or planta. 
[This word is used in England to divtingnish 
these ashes from the remnins of con]. In the United 
Btates, where wood chiefly is burnt, the peuple usu- 


WOQOD’/-NIGHT’/SHADE, n. 
camara; woody nightshade, 
WOQQD'-NOTE, 2. [wood and note.] Wild musle. 


Or ewrctes Bhakapeare, fancy’s child, 
* Warblo his native wood-notes wild. 


A plant, Solanum Dul- 


Miuon. 


fabled goddess of the woods; a dryad, 


ally a simply ashes. But as enal becoines mure 

used, the English distinction will bo necessnry.] Tho wood-nymphe decked with daisies trim Milton. 
Ww DB’ BIND, n, A name given to the honey-| WOOD/-OF’FER-ING, x Wood burnt on the altar, 
WOOQD’BINE, suckle, a species of Caprifolium| Vk. x. 

or Lonicera. WOQOD’-O-PAL, 2, A striped variety of coarse opal, 


having some resemblance to wood. Dana. 
WOOQD’PECK-ER, 2. [wood and peck.] A name of 
numerous species of scansorial birds, of the genus 
Picus, which have strong bills, and peck holes in the 
wood or hark of trees, in pursuit of insects, 
WOOD’-PIG’/EON, (-pid‘jun,) 2. [wood and pigeon.] 
he ring-dove, (Columba palnmbus.) £d, Encyc. 
WOQOQD’-PO'CE-KON, 2. [wood and puceron.) A 
emnall ineect of a grayish color, having two hollow 
horns on the hinder part of ita body. It resembles 
the puceron of the alder, but it penotrates into the 
woo , 
t 


CA 
QQD/-BOUND, «a. [wond and bound.) Encum- 
bered with tall, + bogen & hedgerows, 
gist ig da n species of butcher-bird or 
shrike, Lanius rufus, Jardine, 
an eh ted n, [wood and Persian chuk, a hog. 
Crvk.] 

In Wew England, the Lg sed name of a rodent 
mammal, a species of the Marmot tribe of animals, 
the Arctomys monax. The ground hog, It burrows 
and is dormant in winter. 

WOO D’€HOIR, (-kwire,) x. Songsters in a wood. 
WOOD’-€6AL, 2. [wood and coal,] Charcoal ; aldo, 
lignite or brown coal. Z 
WOOD’CEOCK, nv. [wood and cock.] A bird of the 
genus Scolopax of Linneus, allied to the snipes, but 
with a moro robust bill. Two species are known b 
this name, and these are widely distributed. Their 
flexh is esteemed a delicacy. Nuttall, Jardine. 
WOQOQD’COCK SHELL, n. A name given by Eng- 
lish naturalists to the shells of certain mollusks of 


(d, Cyc. 
Wy ee nm, [wood and reeve.] In England, 
~ steward or overseer of a wood, 
WOOQD’-ROCK, nm. A compact variety of mes 
ana, 


WOOD/.ROOFP, } 2. Bey and roof urruff.]) A.plant 

Ww DRUFF’ | the genus Aspernla. Loudon. 

WOOQD!-SAGE, n. [wood and sage.) A plant found 
in woods, Teucrium scorodonia, having the smell uf 


the gonna Murex, which have # very long tube with| garlic. § ; London. 
or without spines, Rees’s Cyc. P. Cyc. | WOQD/-SARE, 2, A kind of froth seen on herbs. 
WOQOQD’-ERAFT, n, Skill and practice in shooting Bacon. 
and other in the woods, WOQOQD!-SEREW, nz. The ordinary screw made of 
WOQQOD’-€UT, n. An engraving on wood, iron, for uniting pleces.of wood, 
WOQOQD/-CUT-TER, 2. ae raon who cuta wood, Woob/-sERB, n. The time when there is no snp in 
WOODUT-TING: «, The ek se os t of| WOOD/-HHOCK, ». The wejack dened of 
#19) - m% act or em men 1, e wejack, a qnadrupe 
cutting wood, i er ad roma Kind in North America, It ia the Mus- 


lit ve a, [from wood.) Made of wood; con-| WOQD/-SOOQT, n. [wood and soot, 
8 


WOOD/-NY MPH, (-nimf,) ». (wood and nymph.] A! 


ee TONE, BILL, UNITE.— ANGER, VICIOUS. —€ as K; G as J; @ os Z; OH os SH; FH os in THIS, 


Fisnen Weaset, etc, It is found from Pennsylva- 
nia to the Grent Slave Lake, and across the conti- 
nent to the shores of the Pacific, 

Boot from burnt 


wood, which has been found useful as a manure. 


WOOQD!/-SOR-REL, m. [wood nnd sorrel.} A plant 
of the genua Oxalia, having an acid taste, et. 
WOOQD/-SPITE, n. {wood and mite.) A name given 
in some parta of England to the green woodpecker. 
WOOQD’-STONE, n. A striped variety of horn-stone, 
aomewhat resembling wood in appearance. Dana, 
WOOQIY-TIN, 2. A nodular variety of oxyd of tin, 
of a brown color, found in Cornwall. Brande, 


Mi 9 ah goal n. [wood and ward.] An officer of 
: vane whose duty is to guard the wooda, [ Fng- 
and, , Ce 
ne ’.W ABH, nm Namen applied to dyer’s 
WOOD/-WAX, } broom, or dyer’s weed, Ge- 
WQOD’-W AX-EN, nista tinctoria, Cye. Booth. 
WOODWORK, 2. That part of any structure 


which ta wrought of wood, 

WOQQD/WORM, (-wurm,) 2. [wood and worm.) A 
wortn that ja bred in wood. Johnson. 
WOOD'Y, « B ane wood.) Abounding with wood, 

as, woody land ; a woody region. 
R Becrot shades 
Of woody Wa’s inenort grove. Milton. 
2. Consisting of wood; ligneous; as, the wvo 
parta of plants, 
3, Pertaining to woods ; sylvan ; a9, woody nympha, 
Spenser, 
Woody fiber conainta of slender, membranous tubes 
tavering at each end, on the tissue of wood. 
WOOD/Y-NIGHT/SHADE, n. A plant; bittereweet ; 
Solanum Ddleamara; originally from Europe, but 
naturalized in North America, 


WOO’ER, 2. [from woo.) One who courts, or so- 
licits in love, LUN. 
WOOF, 2. (Sax. weft, from wefan, to weave; Sw. 


taf: Gr. oo%] 

1, The threads that cross the warp in weaving; 
the weft. Bacon. 
2. Texture; cloth; as, a pall of softest woof, 

Pope. 

WOOFPF’Y, a. Having a close texture; dense; a6, a 
nonfy cloud, 4 Misa J. Bailie, 

WOO/‘ING, ppr. [from woo.] Courting; soliciting 
in Jove, 

WOO/'ING-LY, ado. Enticingly; with persunsive- 
neon; 80 as to invite to atay. Shak. 
WOOL, n [Sax. wul; G. wolle: D. wols Sw, vill; 
Dan, uld; Russ. volna ; Basque, wea, Qu. Gr. vvhos, 
soft; tovdes, down; or L. vellua, from vello, to pull 

off. 

i! That soft epecica of hair which growa on sherp 
and some other animals, which in fineness some-~ 
times approaches to fur. ‘The word generally signi- 
fies the fleecy cont of the sheep, which constitutes a 
most casential material of clothing in all cold and 
tomperate climates, 

2, Phortpthick halr, 
3. In botany, a mat of pubercence, or a clothing of 
dense, curling baira on the surface of ome plants, 
artyn, 

WOOQL/-BALL, ». A ball or masse of wool found in 
the stomnch of sheep. Cyc. 

WOOL/-€GOMB-ER, (-kém/er,) 2. One whose occu- 

mtion la to comb woul. 

OOLD, vt [D. worlen, beworlen 5 G. w'ihlen.) 

To wind, particularly to wind a rope round a mast 
or yard, when made of two or more pieces, at the 
place where they are fished, for confining and sup- 


irting them, lar, Dict. 
wWooLweD, pp. Bound fast with ropes; wound 
round. 
WOOLD/ER, x. A stick used in woolding. 


Mar, Dict. 
WOOLD/ING, ppr. Binding fast with ropes; wind- 
ing round. 
WOOLD/ING, x The act of winding, a2 a rope 
round a mnat, 
2. ‘he rope used for binding masta and spare. 
WOOL/-DRIV-ER, » [wool and driver.) One who 
buys wool and carriés it to market. 
WOOL/FN, 2 Bade of wool; consisting of wool 
as, wor, en eloth. ; 
9, Pertaining to wool ; a9, woolen manufactowes, 


sah I/EN, 2. Cloth made of wool, Pope. 

WOOL/EN-DRA-PEB, 2, One who deala in woolen 
cuida, 

we 1/PEL, 2. ool and fel, 1. pellia.} 


skin with the wool; a ekin from which the 
wool line not been sheared or pulled. Davies 
WOOQL/-GAPH-ER-ING, a, of n, A term applied t « 
vagrant or idle-exercies of the imagination, offen 
lending to a neglect of present objects. Burton. 
WOOL/-GROW-ER, n. (wool and grow.) A person 
whin rises sheep for the production of wool. 


WOOl/-GROW-ING. a. Producing sheep and wool. 
WOOL/L-NESS, » [from woolly.) The state of be- 
ing woolly. 
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QU'LY, a. “Consisting of wool; as, a wvolly cov-| WORD'ISH-NESS, n. Manner of wording. [Vot 


WOR 
ing ; a wvolly fleece. den. 
2. Reaembling woul ; 23, woolly hair, Shak, 


3. Clothed with woul; as, woolly breeders. Shak. 
4. In botany, clothed with a pubescence resembling 
wool. Martyn. 

Rah alee hg n, A name given in the 

ast Indies to a species of red orpiment or ae 

ye. 
bib yk aout m. [wool and pack.] A pack or bag 
of wool. 

2. Any thing bulky without weight. Cleaveland, 

WOOQL/SACK, n. [wool and sack,] A sack or bag of 
woo!. 

2 The seat of the lord chancellor of Engi\and in 
the house of lords, being a largo, square bag of wool, 
without back or arma, covered with red cluth. 

Brande, 

WOOL!-STA-PLE, 2. [twocl and staple.] A city or 
town where wool used to be brought to the king’s 
staple for sale. 

WOOL!-STA-PLER, n. One who deals jn wool. 

WOOL’-TRADE, n. [wool and trade] The trade in 
wool, 

WOOL’WARD, ad>, In wool. 

Yo go woolward, waa to wear woolen next the 
skin, as a penance, Toone. Shek. 

WOOL!-WIND-ER, x, [ool and wind.] A person 
einployed to wind or make up wool into bundles to 
be packed for sale, Cyc. 

WOOP, n, A bird. 

WOOS,n. A plant; a sea weea. 

WOOTZ, n. Indian steel, a metallic substance im- 
ported froin the East Indies; valued as the material 
of edge-tools. It has in combination a minute por- 
tion of alumine and silica, Webster's Manual, 

WORD, (wurd,) n. (Sax. word or wyrd; G. wort; D. 
woord; Dan. and Sw. ord: Sans, wartha, This word 
is probably the participle of a root in Br, and radi- 
cally the same as L, verbum; Ir. abairim, to speuk. 
A word is that which is uttered or thrown out. ] 

1, An articulate or vocal sound, or a combination 
of articntate and vocal sounds, uttered by the human 
voice, and by custom expressing an idea or ideas; a 
single component part of human specch or language. 
Thus a in English is a word ; but few words consist 
of one letter only. Most words consist of two or 
more letters, as go, do, shall, called monosyllables, or 
i two or moro syllables, as honor, goodness, amia- 

¢, . 

2. The letter or letters, written or printed, which 
represent a sound or combination of sounds. 

3. A short discourse, 


e- 


Shall V vouchsafe your worship a word or two? Shak. 
4 Talk; discourse. 

Why should calamity be full of words ? Shak, 

Be thy words severe, Dryden. 


5. Dispute ; verbal contention; as, eome words 
grew between us, 

6. Language; living speech; oral expression. 
The morsnge was delivered by word of mouth. 


7 Promise. He gave me his word he would pay 
me 


Obey thy parents; keep thy word juatly, Shak, 
8. Signal, order; command, 
Give the word through. Shak, 


9. Account; tidings; message. Bring me word 
what fs the issue of the contest. 
10. Declaration ; purpose expressed. 
I know you brave, and take you at your word. Dryden, 
11. Declaration ; affirmation. 
I desire not the reader should take my word, Dryden, 
12. Tho Scripture; divine revelation, or an r 
of kh, This is hanied sie word of God. se 
13. Christ. John 1, 
14. A motto; a short sentence; a proverb, 
Spenser. 
A good word; commendation ; favorable acccunt, 
And gavo the barmleas follow a good word, Pope. 
In word ; in declaration only. 
Let va r~* love in word only, neither In tongue; but fn deed and 
fp tryth, — 1 John Iii, 
WORD, (wurd,) v. i To dispute, [Little used.] 
DL’ Mstrange, 
WORD, (wurd,) ». t To express in words, Take 
care to word ideas with propriety. 
The apology for the King Is the eam, but worded with ereater 
def ronce to that great prince, Addison, 
WORD'-CATCH-ER,x One who cavils at words, 
Pope, 
WORD’ED, pp. Expressed in words. cs 
WORD/BER, = A speaker. [ot in use.] PWhitlock. 
WORD'I-LY, adv. Ina verbose or wordy manner, 
WORD'I-NESS, a. ne wordy] The state or qual- 
ity of abounding with werds, : Ash. 
WORD'ING, ppr. Expressing in words, 
WORD’ING, x. The act of expressing in worda. 
2. The manner of expressing in words. The 
oan of the ideas is very fadlolows, 
WORD'ISH, « Respecting words, [Not epee 
Sidney. 


Ls 
FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT.—METE, PREY.— PINE, MARINE, BIED.— NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BQOOK.— - 
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silent. 


used, 
WORDLESS, a. Not using words; not speaking 
WORD’Y, (wurd’e,) a. Using many words; verbose ; 


as, a wordy speaker; a wordy orGtur. — Spectator. 
2, Containing inany words , full of words. 


We need not lavish hours in wordy periods, Philips. 


WORE, pret. of Wear. He wore gloves. 
Ww 


ORE, pret. of Wane. They wore ship. 


WORK, (wurk,) 2 & + pret. and pp. Worxep or 


Wrovucnt. [Sax. weorcan, wircan, wyrcan; Goth, 
waurkyan; D. werken: G. wirken; Sw. virka, verka ; 
Dan. virker; Gr. cpyafopat.] 

1, In a general sense, to move, or to move one way 
and the other; to perform; as in popular language 
it 18 said, a mill or machine works well. 

2. To lahor; to be occupied in performing manual 
labor, whether severe or moderate. One inan works 
better than another; one man works hard ; another 
works lazily. 

3. To be in action or motion; as, the working of 
the beart. a Shak. 

4, To act; to carry on operations. 

Our better part remaine 
To work io close design. Bilton, 

5. To operate; to carry on business; to be cvs- 
tomarily ongaged or employed in. Some work in the 
mines, others in tho nom, others at the anvil. 

They that work In fine fax, — Is. xix, 


6. To ferment; as, unfermented liquors work vio- 
lently in hot weather. 

7. To operate; to produce effects by action or in- 
fluence. 


All things work together for good (o them that love God, — 


Rom. viii. 
This co wrought upon the child, that afterward he desired to be 
taught. Locke. 


8. To obtain by diligence. [Little used.] Shak. 

9, To act or operate on the stomach and bowels, 
As a cathartic. 

10. To labor; to strain; to move heavily; as, a 
ship works in a tempest. 

11. To be tossed or agitated. 

Confused with working sands and rolling waves. Addison. 

12. To enter by working; as, to work into the 
earth. 

To work on; to act on ; to influence. 

To work up; to make way. 


Body shall up to apirit work. Milton. 
To work to windward; among ceamen, to eail or, ply 
against the wind ; to beat, Mer. Dict. 


WORK, (wurk,) v. & To move; to stir and miz; as, 
to work mortar. 

2. To form by labor; to mold, shape, or manufac- 
ture ; as, to work wood or iron into a form desired, 
or into a utensil ; to work cotton or wool into cloth. 

3. To bring into any state by action. A foul stream, 
or new wine or cider, works itself clear. 

4, To influence by acting upon; to manage; to 
lead. 

And work your royal father to his ruin. Philips, 

5. To make by action, labor, or violence. A stream 
works & passage or a new channel. 

Bidelong he works his way. Milton, 

6, To produce by action, labor, or exertion. 

We might work any effect — only by the anity of aature. 

ine 

Each herb he knew, that worke or rood or Ill. Harte. 

7. To embroider; as, to wu7i: muslin. 

8. To direct the movements of, by adapting the 
sails to the wind ; as, to work a ship. 

9. To put to labor; to exert. 

Work every nerve, Addison. 

10. To cause to ferment, a3 liquor. 

To work out; to effect by labor and exertion. 

Lge 4 your own ealvation with fear and trembling, — 


2. To erase; to efface. [Not wsed.] 

3. To colve, as a problem. 

To work up; to raise ; to excite; as, to work up the 
passions to rage. 

The sun, that rolls hls chartot o’er their heads, 

Works wp more fire and color fn their cheeks. Addiaon, 

2. To expend in any work, as materials, They 
have worked up all the stock, 

To work double tides ; in the language of seamen, to 
perform the Jabor of three days in two; a phrase 
taken from the practice of working by the night tide.as 
well as by the day. 

To work into; to make way, or to insinuate ; as, to 
work one’s self into favor or confidence. 

To work @ passage; among seamen, to pay for a 


wea, by doing duty on board of the ship. 


ORK, (wurk,) », [Sax. weorcs D, and G. werk; 
Dan. and Sw. verk; Gr. epyov. 

1. Labor ; employment ; exertion of strength ; par- 
ticurarly in man, manual Jabor, 

2, State of labor ; as, to be at work. 

3, Awkward performance, What work you make! 


won 
4, That which is made or done ; as, good wurk, of 
bad work. Milton. 
4. Embroidery ; flowers or figures wrought with 
the needle. ‘ 
6. Any fabric or manufacture. ~ 
7. The matter on which one is at work. In rising. 
she dropped her work, 
8. Action; deed; feat; achievement; as, the 
works of bloody Mars, Pope. 
9. Operation. 
As to the composition or dissolution of mixed bodies, which is the 
chief wore of clements, Digby. 


10. Effect; that which proceeds from agency. 


Fency 
Wild work produces oft, and most in dreams, Milton, 
. 11. Management; treatment. Shak. 


12, That which is produced by mental Tabor; a 
compnsition ; a book ; as, the works of Addison. 
13. Works, in the plural; walls, trenches, and the 
like, made for fortifications. 
14, In theology, moral duties, or external perform- 
ances, as distinct from grace. 
To cet to work, ) to employ; to engage inany busi- 
To est on work; ness, .ffuoker. 
WORK’A-BLE, (wurk’a-bl,) @ Capable of being 
worked, 29 a metal. Ore. 
2, That can be worked, or that is worth working ; 
23, a workable mine. Efttcheock, Conybeare. 
WOERK!-BAG, n. A lady’a reticule, or bag for holding 
work, 
WORK’-DAY, x. See Wonrrma-Dar. 
WORK’ED, (wurkt,) pp. Moved ; labored ; perfurmed 3 
managed ; fermented. 
WORE’‘ER, 2. One that works; one t!.at performs, 
WORK'-FELI.OW, n One engaged in the samé 
work with another. Rom. xvi. 
WORK’-FOLK, x. Persons that labor. [ Obs. 
Beaum, & Ft. 
WORK'-HOUSE, n. <A house where any man- 
WORK’/ING-HOUBE, ufacture is carried on, 
2, Generally, a house in which idle and vicious 
ersins are confined to labor. 
ORK/ING, (wurk!ing,) ppr. ora. Moving, operat- 
ing; laboring ; fermenting. 
WORK’ING, nr. Motion; the act of laboring. Shak. 
2. Fermentation. Bacon. | 
3. Movement ; operation ; as, the workings of fancy” 
WORK‘ING-DAY, m. [work and day.} A day ow 
which work is performed, as distinguished from the 
Sabbath, festivals, &c. f 
2. a. Plodding; hard-working; as, this working- 
dcy world. Shak. 
WORK’MAN, x. [work and man.] Any man em- 
ployed in labor, whether in. tillage or manufactures, 
2. By way of eminence, a skillful artificer or la- 
borer. 


WORK! MAN-LIKE, (wurk!-,) a, Skillful; well per- 
formed, 
WORK’MAN-LY, (wourk’-,) a. Skillful; well per- 


formed. 
WORK/MAN-LY, (wurk/-,) adv. In a skillful man- 
ner; in a manner becoming a workman. Tuaszer. 
WORK’ MAN-SHIP, (wurk’!-,) n. Manufacture ; som 
thing made, particularly by manual labor. Ezod. 
Xxxi, 
=o te which is effected, made, or produced 
h. it. 

3. The skill of a workman; orthe execution or 
manner of making any thing. The workmanship 
this cloth is admirable. 

4, The ert of working. Woodward. 
WORK'-MA8-TER, (wurk!-,) 2. [work and master.] 
The performer of any work, Spenser. 
WORK’SHOP, (wurk’,) x, [work and skop.] A shop 

where any manufacture is carried on. 
WORK!-TA-BLE, (wurk!-,) ». A small table, con- 
taining drawers and other conveniences for ladies 
in respect to their needlework. . 
WORK’-WOM-AN, (wurk/-,) 2. A woman who per- 
forms any work, or one skilled in neédlework. 


‘ Spenser. 
WORKE’Y-DAY, eee from working-day.] A 
day not the Sabbath. Shak. 
WORLD, (wurld,) m  ([Sax. weorold, woruld + DR 
watreld; Sw. verld. This seems to be a compound 
word, and probably is named from roundness, the 

vault, but this is not certain. . 
1. The universe ; the whole eystem of created 
globes or vast bodies of matter. 
2, The earth; the tcrraqueous globe; sometimes 
called the lower world, ‘ 
3. The heavens ; as whem we epeak of the heav- 
enly world, or upper world, , 
4, Bystem of beings; or the orha which occupy 
space, and all the beings which inhabit them. 
Heb. xi, 
God — days spoken to us by bie Bon, whom he 
fatappeincd blr of ell ang te whan alsa he guia et 
There may be other worlds, where the lobabltanta have never 
violated their allegiance to their Alaignty © 3. 
5. Present state of existence ; a8, While we are in 
the world, : 


WOR. 


‘WOR 


Wor, 


f 6. A secular life. By the world we sometimes un- 2. In zoélozy, the term Vermes or worms has been; tongue. It feeds on flies, and $s harmless. It is 


derstand the things of this world, its pleasures and 

interests. A great part of mankind are more anx- 

fous tv enjoy the world than to secure divine favor. 
7. Public Fife or society ; as, banished from the 

world. Shak. 
8. Business or trouble of life. 

‘ From this world-wearied flesh. Shak, 


_ 9, A great multitude or quantity ; as, a world of 
business ; a world of charms. Milton. 
+ 10. Mankind; people in general; in an indefinite 
eense. Let the world see your fortitude. 
Whose disposition all the world well knows, Shak. 
A \1. Course of life. He begins the world with little 
grapeny: but with many friends. 
12. Universal empire. 
This thi ‘h the East just v ce hurled, 
And pais duicny ia ore ; Prior. 
13. The customs and manners of men; the prac- 
Bice of life. A knowledge of the world is necessary 
for a man of business ; it is essential to politeness. 
14. All the world contains. : 
Had Ia thoasand worlds, I would give them all for one year 
more to devote to God. Law. 
15. The principal nations or countries of the earth. 
Jexander conquered the world. ; 
-16. The Roman empire. Scripture. 
17. A large tract of country ; a wide compass of 


things. 
I must descry new worlds, Couley. 


18. The inhabitants of the earth; the whole hu- 
‘man race. John iii. 
} 19. The carnal state or corruption of the earth ; as, 
the present evil world; the course of this world. 
Gal. i. Eph. ii. 
20. The ungudly part of the world. 
¥ pray not for the world, but for them that thou hast given me. 
. —John xvii. 
21. Time; as in the phrase, world without end. 
/ 22. A collection of wonders. (Wot in use.] 
/ Inthe world; in possibility. All the precaution in 
' the world would not save him, 
For all the world; exactly. [Little used.] Sidney. 
A 9, For any consideration. 
WORLD’-HARD-EN-ED, (wurld’hard-nd,) a. Hard- 
ened by the love of worldly things. 
WORLD’LI NESS, 2. [from world.] A predominant 
pussion fur obtaining the good things of this life; 
. covetousness; addictedness to gain and temporal 
f enjoyments. 
WORLD’LING, n. A person whose soul is set upon 
gaining temporn! possessions; one devoted to this 
world and its enjoyments. 


If we consider the expectations of futurity, the worldling gives 
= up the argument. Rogers. 


WORLD!LY, (wurld‘le,) 2. Secular; temporal ; per- 
taining to this world or life, in contradistinction to 
the life to come; as, wordly pleasures ; worldly af- 
fairs; worldly estate ; worldly honor; worldly lusts, 

2. Devoted to this life and its enjoyments ; bent 
on gain ; as, a worldly man ; 8 worldly mind. 
3. Human; common; belonging to the world; as, 

° worldly actions; worldly maxims. 

WORLD'LY, adv. With relation to this life. 

Subverting worldly strong and worldly wise 
By simply meek. Milton. 

WORLD’LY-MIND-ED, a. Devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of property and to temporal enjoyments. 

WORLD’LY-MIND-ED-NESS, n. A predominating 
love and pursuit of this world’s goods, to the exclu- 

; sion of piety and attention to spiritual concerns, 

2. State of being worldly-minded. 

WORM. (wurm,)n. [Sax.wyrm; G. wurm: D. worm; 

Dan. orm; Sw. id.,aserpent. This word is probably 


named from a winding motion, and the root of | WORM’-POW-DER, z. 


stoarm.] 

I. In common usage, any small, creeping animal, or 
reptile, either entirely without feet, or with very 
short ones, including a great variety of animals of 
different classes and orders, viz., certain small ser- 
pents, as the blind-worm or slow-worm ; the larvas 
of insects, viz., grubs, caterpillars, and maggots, as 
the wood-worm, canker-worm, silk-worm, (the Jarva 
of a moth, (Phkalena,) which spins the filaments of 
which silk is made,) the grub that injures corn, 

ss, &c., the worms that breed in putrid flesh, the 
in the stomach of horses, and many others ; 
certain wingless insects, as the glow-worm ; the in- 
testinal worins, or such as breed in the cavities and 
organs of living animals, as the tape-worm, the 
round-worm, the fluke, &c.; and numerous animals 
found in the earth, and in water, particularly in the 
gea, as the earth-worm or lumbricus, the hair-worm 
or , the teredo, or worm that bores into the 
botiom of ships, &c. Worms, in the plural, in com- 
mon usage, is used for intestinal worms, or those 
which breed in the stomach and bowels, particularly 
the round and thread worms, (ascarides and ozyu- 
vides,) which are often found there in great numbers ; 
Qs We say, 8 child has worme. 


WORM/-EAT-EN, (wurm/eet-n,) a. 
WORMED, pp. 


WORM!-FENCE,2. A zigzag fence, made by pli¢iar 


WORM’-GRASS, n. 


WORM’-LIKE, a, 


WORM'-SEED, n. 


WORM’-TINE-TURE, nz. 


WORM'WOOD, z. 


WORN, pp. of 
WORN/-OUT, pp. or a. Consumed or rendered use- 


applied to different divisions of invertebral animals, 
by different naturalists. Linneus’s class of Vermes 
includes the following orders, viz., Jutestina, in- 
cluding the proper intestinal worms, the earth-worm, 
the hair-worm, the teredo, and some other marine 
worms ; Mollusca, including the slug, and numerous 
soft animals jnhabiting the water, particularly the 
sea; Testacea, including all the proper shell-fish ; 
Zod phyta, or compound animals, including -corals, 
polyp-s, and sponges; and IJnfusoria, or simple 
microscopic animalcules. His character-of the class 
is, spiracles obscure, jaws various, organs of sense 
usually tentacula, no brain, ears, nor nostrils, limbs 
- wanting, frequently hermaphrodite. This class in- 
cludes all the invertebral animals, except the insects 
and crustacea. The term Vermes has been since 
greatly limited, particularly by the French natural- 
ists. Lamarck confined it to the intestinal worms, 
and some others, v.hose organization is equally 
simple. The characte: of his class is, suboviparous, 
body soft, highly reproductive, undergo no metamor- 
phosis ; no eyes, nor articulated limbs, nor radiated 
disposition of internal organs, Linnaeus. Cyc. 
3. Remorse; that which incessantly gnaws the 
conscience ; that which torments. 
Where their worm dieth not. — Mark ix, 
4. A being debased and despised. 


Tam a worm, and no man, — Ps. xxil. 


5, A spiral instruinent or iroh screw, used for 
drawing wads and cartridges from cannon or small 
arms. 

6, Something spiral, vermiculated, or resembling 
a worm, as the threads of a screw. Mozon, 

7. In chemistry and distilleries, a spiral metallic 
pipe placed in a tub of water, through which the 
vapor passes in distillatior, and in which it is cooled 
and condens d. It is called also aSreRPeNTINE. 

8. A small worm-like part situated beneath a dog’s 
tongue. Cyc. 


WORM, (wurm,) v. t To work slowly, gradually, 


and secretly. 


Whra debats and fretting jealousy 
Did worm and work within you more and mote, 


Your color faded. Herbert, 


WORM, (wurm,) v. t. To expel or undermine by 


slow and secret means, 
They find themselves wormed out of all power. Swift. 


2. To cut something, called a worm, from under 
the tongue of a dog. Cyc. 

3. To draw the wad or cartridge from a gun; to 
clean by the worm. 

4, To wind a rope spirally round a cable, between 
the strands; or to wind a smaller rope with spun 
yarn. Mar, Dict. 

To worm one’s self into; to enter gradually by arts 
and insinuations; as, to worm one’s self into favor. 
worm and eat.] 
Gnawed by worms; as, worm-eaten boards, planks, 
or timber, A - 

2. Old ; worthless, Ralegh, 
Cleared by a worm or screw. 


the ends of the rails upon each other; somet.t:<. 
called a Stake Fence. 

A plant of the genus Spigelia, 
used as a verinifuge. 


WORM'-HOLE, n. A hole made by the gnawing of a 


worm. 
WORM'ING, (wurm/ing) x. The act or operation of cut- 


ting a worm-like ligament from under a dog’s tongue. 


WORM/'ING, ppr. Entering by insinuation: drawing, 


as a cartridge ; clearing, as a gun; cutting out the 
worm from under a dog’s tongue. 

Resembling a worm; spiral ; ver- 
micular. 

A powder used for expelling 
worms from the stomach and intestines. 

A seed which has the property of 
expelling worms from the stomach, bowels, and in- 


testines, It is said to be brought from Persia, and to 
bt the produce of a species of Artemisia. Cyc. 
2. A plant of the genus Chenopodium. Lee. 


A tincture prepared from 
earth-worms dried, pulverized,and mixed with oil of 
tartar, spirit of wine, saffron, and castor. Cyc. 
[Sax. wermod ; G. wermuth.] 

A plant, the Artemisia Absinthium. It has a bit- 
ter, nauseous taste ; but it is stomachic and corrob- 


orant. Cyc. 
Tree-wormwood ; a specics of Artemisia, with woody 
stalks. Cye, 


WORM’Y, (wurm’e,)a. Containinga worm; abound- 


ing with worms. 
- Earthy; groveling. 
Wear; as, a garment long worn, 


less by wearing. 


WOR'NIL, x. A maggot that infests the backs of 
cows, 
WOR’RAL, 2. 


Derham. 
An animal of the Jizard kind, about 
four feet long and eight inches broad, with a forked 


WOR’RY, (wur're,) v. t. 


WOR 
WORSE, (wutse,) a, 


WORSE, adv 


WORSE, to put to disadvantage, is not in use. 


WOR’SHIP-ED, (wur'shipt,) pp. 


found in Eg Pocvocke. 


Cyc. 


y pte 
WOR’RI-ED, (wur'rid,) pp. [from worry.] Harassed ; 


fatigired. 


w 
WOR'RI-ER, n. [from worry.] One that worries or 


harasses, 


a he. 
E .[Sax. werig, malign, vera- 
tious ; werigan, werian, to disturb, to tease, to harasg, 
to weary; or Dan. uroe, trouble, Sw. oro. The sense 
of tearing does not properly belong to this word. It 
may have that sense as secondary. 

1. To tease ; to trouble; to harass with importu- 
nity, or with care and anxiety. Persons are often 
worried With care and solicitude. “y : 


Let them rail, 


And then worry one another at their pleasure Rowe, 
Worry him out till he gives his consent. Suift. 
A church worried with reformation, South. 


2. To fatigue; to harass with labor; @ popular 
sense of the word. ; 

3. To harass by pursuit and barking; as, dogs 
worry sheep. 

4, To tear; to mangle with the teeth, 

5. To vex; to persecute brutally. 


WOR’RY-ING, ppr. Teasing; troubling; harassing ; 


fatiguing ; tearing. 

RY-ING-LY, adv. Teasingly ; harassingly. 
{Sax. waerse, wyrse; Dan. verry 
Sw. varre. This adjective has the signification of 
the comparative degree, and as bad has no compara- 
tive and superlative, worse and worst are used in lieu 
yt although radically they have no relation to 

ad. 
1, More evil; more bad or jll; more depraved and 
corrupt ; in a moral sense. 
Evil men and seducers shall wax worse and worse. —2 Tim, iil. 
There are men who seem to believe they are nut bad while 
another can be found worse. Rambler, 
2. Ina physical sense, in regard to health, moro 
sick, D 
She waz nothing bettcred, but rather grew worse. — Mark v. 
3. More bad; less perfect or good. This carriage 
is worse for wear. 
The worse; the toss; the disadvantage. 
Judah was put to the worse before Israel. —2 Kings xiv. 
2. Something less good. Think not the worse of 
him for his enterprise. 
In a manner more evil or bad. 
We will deal worse with thee than with them, — Gen. xix. a4 


[Seo 


Worst. Milton, 


WORSEN ,v.t. To worse. pes in use.] Milton. { 
WORS’ER, for Worse, is a vu 


gar word, and not used 
in good writing or speaking. 


WOR’SHIP, (wur’ship,) » [Sax. weorthscype; worth 


See 
dignity; worth; 


and ship; the state of worth or worthiness, 
WortH. 

1. Excellence of character; 
worthiness, 

Elfin, born of noble state, 
And muskle worship in his nadve land. Spenstr, 

Tn this sense, the word is nearly or quite obsolets 3 
but hence, | 

2. A title of honor, used in addresses to certain 
magistrates and others of respectable character. - 

My father desireg your worship’s company. Shak, 

3. A term of ironical respect. Pope. 

4, Chicfly and eminently, the act of paying divine 
honors to the Supreme Being; or the reverence and 
homage paid to him in religious exercises, consisting 
in adoration, confession, prayer, thanksgiving, and 
the like. 

The worship of God {s an eminent part of religion, Tillotson. 

Prayer is a chicf part of religious worship, Tillotson, 

5. The homage paid to idols or false gods by pa- 
gans; as, the worship of Isis. 

6. Honor; respect; civil deference. 

Then shalt thou have worship in the prosence of them that sit = 

meat with thee. — Luke xiv. 


7. Idolatry of lovers ; obsequious or submissive ree 


spect. A 
WOR’SHIP, (wur'ship,) v. t. To adore; to pay divine 


honors to; to reverence with supreme respect and 
veneration. 
Thou shalt worship no other God, —Ex, xxxlv, 
Adore aud worship God supreme. Milton, 
2. To respect ; to honor; to treat with civil rever- 
ence. 
Nor worshiped with a waxen epitaph, Shak. 
3. To honor with extravagant love and extreme 
submission, as a lover. 


With bended knees I dally worship her. Carew. 


WOR’SHIP, v. i. To perform acts of adoration. 


2. ‘To perform religious service. 

Our fathers worshiped In this. mountain, — John iv, 
Adored; treated 
with divine honors; treated with civil respect. 


WOR’SHIP-ER, xn. One who worships; one who 


pays divine honors to any being; one eg he alery 
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WOR 


a 
WOR’SHIP-FUL, a Claiming respect; worthy of 
honor from its character or dignity. 


This  worshipfsl society. Shak. 
©. A term of respect, sometimes ironically. 
WOR’SHIP FUL-LY, ado. Respectfully. Shak. 


WOR’SHIP-ING, ppr. Adoring; paying divine hon- 
ors to; treating with supreme reverence ; treating 
with extreme submission. 

WORST’, (wuret,) 2. [suporl. of Worss, which see. ] 
}. Most bad; most evi; iz a moral sense; as, the 
ore man; the worst sinner. 

9. Most severe or dangerous; most difficult to 
heal; as, the worst disease. . 
3. Most afflictive, pernicious, or calamitous; as, 

! the wvret evil that can befall a state or an individual. 

WORST, x. The must evil state ; ia a moral sense. 

2, Tho most severe or aggravated state ; the hight ; 
as, the disease is at the wurst. 

* 3. The most calamitous state. Be armed against 

‘ite worst. 

‘WORS!,, (wurst,) v. t. To get the advantage over in 

~ contest ; to defeat ; to overthrow. It is madness to 

= contend when we are sure to be worsted. 

WORST’ED, (wurst’ed,) pp. Defeated ; overthrown. 
ORST’ED, (wust’ed,) x. [The origin of this word 
isoncertain. It is usually supposed to take jts name 
from a town in England or in Flanders.] 

Yarn made of wool drawn out into long filaments 
by passing it, when oiled, through heated combs. It 
is used for stockings and various other fine fabrics. 


re. 

WORST’ED, «. Consisting of worsted; made of 
worsted yarn; as, worsted stockings. 

WORT, (wurt,) x. [Sax. wyrt; G. wurzs Sw. orts 
Dan. urt: Fr. vert, verd ; from the rootof L. vireo, to 
grow ; viridis, green.] 

Teh plant; an herb; now used chiefly or whol- 
ly in compounds; as in mugwort, liverwort, spleen- 
wort. 

2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. New beer unfermented, or in the act of ferment- 
ation; the sweet infusion of malt. Bacon. Cyc, 
WORTH, (wurth,) a termination, signifies a farm or 

court ; as, in Wordsworth. 

WORTH, (warth,) vi [Sax. weorthan, to be.] 

This verb is now used only in the phrases, woe 

_ worth the day, woe worth the man, &c., in which the 

; verb isin the imperative mode, and the noun in the 
dative ; woe he to the day. 

WORTH, (wurth,) 2. [Sax. weoth, weeth, wyrth; G. 
werth; D. waarde; Sw. vdrd: Dan. verd ; W. gwerth; 
L, virtus, from the root of vireo. The primary sense 
is strength. ] e 

J. Value; that quality of a thing which renders it 
useful, or which will produce an equivalent good in 
some other thing. ‘he worth of aday’s labor may 
be estimated in money, or In wheat. The worth of 
labor is settled between the hirer and the hired. The 
werth of commodities is usually the price they will 
bring in market ; but price is not always worth. 

2. Value of mental qualities ; excellence; virtue; 
usefulness ; a3, @ man or magistrate of great worth. 

As none bit she, who in that court dil dwell, 

Could know such worth, or worth describe so well. Waller. 

Ad worth consists m doing goou, and in the disposition by which 

kh is done. Dwight. 

3. Importance; valuable qualities; applied ta 
things ; a8, these things have since lost their worth. 

WORTH, (wurth,) a Equal in value to. Silver is 
acarce worth the Jabor of digging and refining. In 
one country, a day’s labor is worth a dollar; in an- 
other, the sume labor Is not worth fifty cents. It is 
worth while to consider a subject well before we 
come toa decision. 

If your arguments produce no conviction, they are worth noth- 

ing to me. Beattie. 

2 Deserving of; in a geod or bad sense, but 
ait in @ good sense. ‘I'he castle is worth defend- 

D 
= To relge le worth amlition, thongh tn holl, Bion, 

This & life deed, 14+ worth preserving. Addison, 

3. Equal in possessions to; having estate to the 
value of. Most men are estimated by their neigh- 
bora to be worth more than they are. Aman worth a 
hundred thonsand dollars in the United- States js 
culled rich ; but not so in London or Paris, 

Worthiest of blood ; an expression in law, denoting 
the preference of sons to daughters in the descent of 
estates, 

WOR'FTIII-ER, a, comp. More worthy. 

WOR'FHI-EST, a, superl. Most worthy. Borrow. 

WOR/TUI-LY, (wur'the-le,) adn. In a manner suited 
to; as, to walk worthily of our extraction. [Bad.] 

Ray. 

2 Derervedly ; according to merit. 


You worthWy muoceed not 
sa cae bin mat © Ot one soe seo 


3. Justly ; not without cause. 
1 affirm that some may very worthily desorve to be hated. 4. 
Sou 
WOR’THI-NESS, (wur'the-ness,) n. Desert 3 Merit. 
bag ne gen) our Savior made were for aa worthi- 


. 


WOU 


2, Excellence; dignity ; virtue. 
Who fs sure he hath « soul, anless 
It see, and Judge, and fullow worthiness ? Donne. 
8. Worth ; quality or state of deserving. Sidney. 
WORTH'LESS, a. Having no value; as, a worthless 
garment ; a worthless ship. 
2, Having no value of chafacter or no virtue ; as, 
8 worthless Man Or Woman. 
3. Having no dignity or excellence ; as, 4 worthless 
magistrate. ; 
WORTH’LESS-LY, adv. In a worthless manner. 
WORTH’LESS-NESS, rn. Want of value; want of 
useful qualities ; as, the worthlessness of an old gar- 
ment, or of barren land. 
2. Want of excellence or dignity ; as, the worth- 
lessness of a person. 
WOR’FTHY, (wur'the,) a. 
Sw. vdrdig. 
1. Deserving ; such as merits ; having worth or ex- 
cellence ; equivalent ; with of before the thing de- 
served. She has inarried a man worthy of her. 


Thou art worthy of the sway. ‘ Shak. 
Iam not worthy of the least of all the mercies. —Gen. xxxii. 


9, Possessing worth or excellence of qualities ; 
virtuous ; cstimable ; as, a worthy citizen ; a worthy 
magistrate. 


Happier thou mayst be, worthier canst not be, Milton. 
This worthy mind should worthy things embrace, Davies. 


3. Suitable ; having qualities suited to; either in a 
good or bad sense ; equal in value ; as, flowers worthy 
of paradise. 

4, Suitable to any thing bad. 

The merciless Macdonald, 
Worthy to be a rebel. Shak, 

5. Deserving of ill; as, things worthy of stripes. 
Luke xii. 

WOR’FHY, (wur’'the,) x. A man of eminent worth ; 
a man distinguished for useful and estimable quali- 
ties ; a man of valor; @ word much uyed in the plural: 
as, the worthies of the church; political worthies ; 
military worthes. Holyday. Milton. 

WOR’FHY, (wur'the,) v. 2 Torender worthy ; to ex- 
alt. [Mot in use.] ak. 

WOT, v. % [Originally Wat; the preterit of Sax. 
witan, to know, formerly used also in the present 
tense. 

To a 3 tobe aware. [Oba. Spenser. 

WOULD, (wood,) pret. of Wii. . wollen ; L. vel | 

Would is used as an auxiliary verb in conditional 
forms of speech. ‘‘I would go if I could.” This 
form of expression denotes will or resolution, under a 
condition or supposition. 

You would go, | denote simply an event under a 

He would go, . condition or supposition. 

The condition implied in would is not always ex- 
pressed. ‘ By pleasure and pain I would be under- 
stood to mean what delights or molests us ;” that is, 
¢f it should be asked what I mean by pleasure and 
pain, I would thus explain what I wish to have un- 
derstood. In this form of expression, which is very 
common, there seems to be an implied allusion to an 
inquiry, or'to the supposition of something not ex- 
pressed. 

Would has the sense of wisk or pray, particularly 
in the phrases “ would to God,’ “ would God we had 
died in Egypt,” * I would that you knew what con- 
flict I have ;* that is, I could wish such a thing, if 
the wish could avail. Here also there is an implied 
condition. 

Would is used also for wish to do, or to have. What 
wouldst thou? What would he? 

WOULD’'ING, (wnud/ding,) x Motion of desire. [Wot 
in use. Hammond. 
WOUND, (wound or woond,) . [Sax. wund; D. wond; 

G. wunde; W. gwanu, to thrust, to stab. ] 

1, A breach of the skin and flesh of an animal, or 
of the bark and wood of a tree, or of the bark and 
substance of other plants, caused by violence or ex- 
ternal force. The selfShealing power of living beings, 
animal or vegetable, by which the parts separated in 
wounds tend to unite and become sound, is a remark- 
able pert of divine benevolence and wisdom. 

2. Injury ; hurt; as, a wound given to credit or 
reputation. 

[Walker condemns the pronunciation woond as a 
*‘ capricious novelty.” It is certainly opposed to an 
important principle of our language, viz., that words 
in ou, of Saxon origin, retain the regular Saxon sound 
of ow, as sound, ground, found, &c., while words de- 
rived from the Freiel havé the sound of ow in that 
language, as soup, group, &c. It is very undesirable 
to break in upon this rule, though woond is undoubt- 
edly the fashionable pronunciation. — Ed.] 

WOUND, (wound or woond,) v. t. To hurt by vio- 
lence ; as, to wound the head or the arm ; to wound a 

‘tree. 
Ho was wounded fur our transgressions, — Is, id. 


WOUND, pret. and pp. of Winp. 
WOUND‘ED, pp. Hurt; injured. 
WOUND’ER, x. One that wounds, 
WOUND/ING, ppr. Hurting; injuring. - 
WOUND‘ING, x. Hurt; injury. Gen. iv. 


[G. wurdig; D. waardig ; 


WOUND’LESS, a. : 
WOUND’WORT,n. The namo of several plants; one 


WOUND’Y, a. Excessive. 
WOVE, 
WOV'EN, 
WOX, WOX’EN, for Waxep. 


WRACK, (rak,) 2. 


WRA 


Free from hurt or injury. 


a species of Achillea; another of the genus Stachys 
or Hedgenettle ; another a species of Laserpitiuim ; 
anothor a species of Solidago; and another a species 

of Senecio. Cyc. 

[ Vulgar. Gay. 

pret. of Weave, sometimes the participle. 
. or a, from WEAVE. 
[Mot used-] 
Note. — W before r is always silent. 

[See heiecos 9 A name given to 
a marine plant, out of which kelp is made, and 
which is also of great utility as a manure. It is 
sometimes called Sza-Wrack or Sea-Weecx, and 
Sza-Oax and Sea-Tanare. It is the Fucus vesicu- 
losus of Linneus, a plant found on rocks left dry at 


low water. The stalk runs along the middle of the 
leaf, and is terminated by watery bladders. Cyc, 
The grass-wrack is of the genus Zostera, Lee. 


Wrack, and to wrack See Wrecg. 
WRACK’FUL, a. Ruinous; destructive. 
WRAIN!-BOLT. See Wrixc-Botr, 

WRAITH 2. An apparition of a person in his exact 
likeness, seen before death or a little after. [Scot- 
tish.] Jamieson. 

WRAN"GLE, (rang’gl,) v. «. [from the root of wring, 
Sw. vrdrga; that is, to wring, to twist, to struggle, 
to contend ; or it is from the root of ring, to sound.] 

To dispute angrily ; to quarrel peevishly and nois- 

ily ; to brawl ; to altercate. 


For a acore of kingdorns you should wrangle. Shak, 
He did not know what it was to wrangle on ind'flerent palste: 


WRAN'GLE, (rang’gl,) 0 t To involve in conten- 
tion. [ Little esd Sanderson. 
WRAN"GLE, (ran 


gl,) 2 An angry dispute ; a noisy 

quarrel, Swift. 
WRAN"GLER, (rang’gler,) » An angry disputant ; 
ore who disputes with heat or Lcevishness; as, B 

noisy, contentious wrangler, Watts. 
Senior wrangler ; in the university of Camb/ldge, the 
student who passes the best examination in the sen- 
ate-house. Then fullow the second, third, &c., wran- 


lers. 

WRAN'GLE SOME, (rang’gl-sum,) @ Contentious ; 
quarrelsome. Moore, 
WRAN''GLING, ppr. or a. Disputing or contending 

angrily. 
WRAN'GLING, n. The act of disputing angrily. 
WRAP, (rap,) v. t.: pret. and pp. Wrareep or Wrart 

1. To wind or fold together. Juhn xx. 

2. To invoive; to cover by winding something 
round ; often with up; as, to wrap up a child in ita 
blanket ; wrap the body well with flannel in winter. 

1, wrapt in mist 
Of midight vapor, glide obscure, Milton. 
3. To involve ; to hide ; as, truth wrapt in tales. 
4. To comprise ; to contain. 


Leontine’s young wife, in whom all his happiness was wrapped 
up, died in a fow days after the death ot hae daughter. 
Addison. 


5. To involve totally. 


Things reflected on in and transle 
peel jo wapaneieatie obscurity. ender bape lan! 
6. To inclose. j 
7. To snatch up; to transport. 
the true spelling is Rar or Rart, 
r0. 

RA "PAGE, n. That which wraps. 
WRAPT. (rapt,) { pp. Wound ; folded ; inclosed. 
WERAP’PER, n. One that wraps. 

2, That in which any thing is wrapped or in- 
closed. 

3. A loose garment ; applied sometimes to a ladys 
undress, and sometimes to a loose overcoat. é 
WRAP’PING, ppr. Winding; folding; involving; 

Inclosing. 

2. a. Used or designed for wrapping or covering ; 
as, wrapping paper. 

WRAP’RAS-€AL, x An old cant term for a coarse 
upper Coat. Smart. 
WRASSE, zn. The English name of a number of fish- 
es inhabiting the rocky parts of the coast, and be- 
longing to the family Labridw, (genus Labrus, Linn.) 

They are prick!y-spined, hard-boned fibhes, with ob- 

long, scaly bodies, and a single dorsal fin. Many of 

them present vivid colors. P. Cyc. 
WRATH, (rath,) m [Sax. wrath, wreth; Sw. and D. 

vrede; W. trad, of which L. ira is a contraction ; Ar. 


- 
as 


Z phic 5 eratha ; Gr. epeOw, to provoke. Class Rd, No. 


ch oh error; 
m the verb ra- 


J 

J. Violent anger; vehement exasperation ; indig- 
nation ; as, the wratk of Achilles. ‘ 

When the wrath of King Ah - 

O Loyd = is rath ‘wanton aorer Hal, ieee an 

2. The effects of anger. Prov, xxvii. 


3. The just punishment of an offense or crime. 
Rom. xiii. 4 
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God's wrath, in Soripture, is his holy and just in- | WRENCH, 


dignation against sin. ° Rom. i. 
MESH ETH (rath’-,) a. Very angry; greatly in- 
censed. The king was very wrathful. 
2. Springing from wrath, or expressing it; as, 
wrathful passions; a wrathful countenance. 
PWRATH’FUL-LY, ado. With violent anger. Shak. 
WRATH/FUL-NESS, 2. Vehement anger. 
WHRATHV/I-LY, adv. Very angrily. 
'WRATH’LESS, a. Free from anger. Waller 
SWRATH’Y, a. Very angry ; a colloquial word, 
(\WRAWL, (rawl,) 0. 4. (Sw. vrala, to bawl. 
Yocry asacat, [Wot in use.] ‘penser. 
WREAK, (reek,) v. t. [Sax. wrecan, wreccan; D. 
wreeken; G. rachen; perhaps allied to break. The 
sense is, to drive or throw, to dash with violence. 
were 


Bee Ar, Class Rg, No, 32, and No. 48 
> 


1. To execute; to inflict; to hurl or drive; as, to 
wreak vengeance on an enemy. 


On me let Death wreck all his rage. Milton. - 
2. To revenge. 
Come wreck his loss, whom bootless ye compluin, Fuairfar. 
Another's wrongs to wreak upon thyself, Spenser. 


This latter sense is nearly or quite obsolete] 
WREAK, for Recx, to care, is a niistake, Shak. 
WREAK, vn. Revenge; vengeance ; furious passion. 

yal Shak, Spenser. 
EAK/FUL, @ Revengeful; angry. Shak. 
WREAK’LESS, a. Unrevengeful; weak. Shak. 
WREATH, (reeth,) », [Sax. wreath, wreoth. See 
Waitne. 
J, Something twisted or curled; as, a wreath of 
towers. Hence, 
2, A garland ; 3 chaplet. 
Nor wear nw brows victorious wreathe, 


WREATFHE, 0. t.; pret. Wreatuxp ; pp. WrratHed, 

Wrearnen. 

1. To twist ; te convolve; to wind one about an- 
other ; as, to wreathe a garland of flowers. 

2. To interweave; to entwine; as, chains of 
wreathed work. 

3. To encircle, as a garland. 

The flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl. ~ Prior. 


: be To encircle as with a garland ; to dress in a gar- 
and. 


And with thy winding ivy wreathes her lance. Dryden. 


WREATFTHE, v.i. To be interwoven or entwined ; 
ns, a hower of wreathing trees. Dryden, 
WREATH’ED, (reethd,) pp. or a Twisted; en- 

twined ; interwoven. 
WREATH'ING, ppr. Twisting; entwining; encir- 


cling. nN 

WREATFH'LESS, a. Destitute of a wreath. 

WREAFH’Y, (ree'the,) a. Twisted ; curled; spiral ; 
as, a wreathy spire. 

WRECK, (rek,) n. [Dan. wrag, a wreck, shipwreck; 
Sw. orek, refuse; Sax. wrec, wrecca, an exile, a 
wretch ; b. wrak, broken, a wreck. Tiis word sig- 
nifies properly that which is cast, driven, or dashed, 
or that which is broken 

1. Destruction ; properly, the destryction of a ship 
or vessel on the shore. Hence, 

2. The ruins of a ship stranded; a ship dashed 
against rocks or land, and broken, or otherwise ren- 
dered useless, hy violence and fracture. 

3. In law, goods, &c., which, after a shipwreck, 
are cast upon the Jand hy the sea. Bouvier. 

4. Dissolution by violence ; ruin; destruction. 


The wreck of matter and the crush of worlds, 2 Addison, 


5. The remains of any thing ruined; dead weeds 
and grass, 

6. In metallurgy, the vessel in which ores.are 
washed the third time. 

2 Wreck, for Wreak, is less proper. [See also 

ACK. 2 

WRECK, v.t. [Sw. vrika, to throw away.] 

1. To strand ; to drive against the shore, or dash 
against rocks, and break or destroy. The ship Dia- 
mond of New York was wrecked on a rock in Cardi- 
gan Bay, on the const of Wales. 

2, Toruin ; as, they wreck their own fortunes, 

. 3. Wrecsg, for Wreax, is improper. 
WRECK, v.i. To suffer wreck or ruin. Milton, 
"WRECK’ED, (rekt,) pp. Dashed against the shore or 
-on rocks; stranded and ruined. 
WRECK’ER, n. One who seeks the wrecks of ships. 
WRECK’'FUL, a. Causing wreck. 
SPRECK'ING, ppr. Stranding; running on rocks or 


n shores ruining. 
wiecn Was-TeR, n. A person appointed by lav 
» take charge of goods, &c., thrown on shore after 
| @ shipwreck, 
WREN, (ren,) x [Sw. wrenna: Ir. drean. 
= One of a group of small insessorial birds. Wrens 
fked on insects, &c., and are often very familiar 
with man. According to Cuvier’s arrangement, the 


Anon, 


WRE 


gen. See Wuinc. Qu. Ir. freanc.] , 

1. To pull with a twist; to wrest, twist, or force 
by violence; as, to wrenck a sword from another’s 
hand. 

2. To strain ; to sprain ; to distort. 

You wrenched your foot against a stone. Sunft. 
WRENCH, (rench,). A violent twist, or a pull with 
twisting. ; 

2. A sprain ; an injury by twisting; as in a joint. 

Locke. 

3. Au instrument for screwing or unscrewing 

iron work. 


4. Means of compulsion. [Wot used. Bacon. 
5. la the plural, sleights ; subtilties. [Obs.] 
Chaucer. 


WRENCH’ED, (rencht,) pp. 
sprained. 

WRENCH'ING, ppr. 
violently ; spraining. 

WREST, (rest,) v. t. [Sax. wrestan; G. reissen, to 
wrest, to snatch or pull, to burst, to tear; Dan. 
orister. Qu. L. restis, a rope. 

1. To twist or extort by violence ; to puil or force 
from by violent wringing or twisting; as, to wrest 
an instrument from another’s hands, 

2. To take or force from by violence, The enemy 
made a great effurt, and wrested the victory from 
our hands, 

But fate has wrested the confession from me, Addison. 


3. To distort ; to turn from truth or twist from its 
natural meaning by violence ; to pervert. 

Wrest once the law to your authority. Shak, 

Thou shalt nut wrest the Judgment of the poor. — Ex. xxiii, 

Which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 

a the other scriptures, to their own destruction. —2 Pet, 
he 

WREST, (rest,) x. Distortion; violent pulling and 
twisting ; perversion. Hooker. 

2. Active or moving power. [Vot used.] Spenser. 

3. An instrument to tune. 

WREST’ED, pp. Pulled with twisting; distorted ; 
perverted. 

WREST’ER, x One who wrests or perverts. 

WREST'ING, ppr. Pulling with a twist; distorting ; 
perverting. 

WRES'TLE, (res’l,) v. ¢. [Sax. wrastlian or wrazhién ; 
D. worstelen. If wrazlian is the true orthography, 
this word belongs to Class Rg; otherwise it is from 
wrest. : 

1. To strive with arms extended, astwo men, who 
seize each other by the collar and arms, each endeav- 
oring to throw the other hy tripping up his heels and 
twitching him off his center. ~ 

Another, by a fall in wrestling, etarted the end of the clavicle 

from the sternum. Wiseman, 

2. To struggle ; to strive ; to contend. 

We wrestle not ogainst flesh and blood. — Eph. vi. 


WRES’TLER, 2. One who wrestles ; or one who is 
skillful in wrestling. 
WRES’TLING, ppr. Striving to throw ; contending. 
WRES’TLING, 7. Strife ; struggle ; contention. 
WRETCH, (retch,) ». [Sax. wrecca, one who is 
driven; an exile. See Wreck, and pry, Class Rg, 
No. 48.] . 
1. A miserable person; one sunk in the deepest 
distress ; as, a forlorn wretch. 
2. A worthless mortal ; as, a contemptible wretch. 
3. A person sunk in vice ; as, a profligate wretch. 
4. It is sometimes used by way of slight or iron- 
ical pity or contempt. 
Poor wretch was never frichted £0, 


Pulled with a twist; 


Pulling with a twist; wresting 


Drayton. 
5. It is sometimes used to express tenderness; as 
Wwe say, poor thing. 
WRETCH’ED, a.- Very miserable; sunk into deep 
affliction or distress, either from want, anxiety, or 


grief. 
The wretched find no friends. Dryden, 


2. Calamitous; very afflicting; as, the sretched 
condition of slaves in Algiers. 

3. Worthless; paltry; very poor or mean; as, & 
wretched poem; 8 wretched cabin. f 

4, Despicable; hatefully vile and contemptible. 
He was guilty of racked ingratitude. 

WRETCH’ED-LY, adv. Most miserably ; very poor- 
ly. The prisoners were wretchedly lodged. 

2. Unhappily ;. as, two wars wretchedly entered 
upon. Clarendon. 

3. Meanly ; despicably ; as, a discourse wretchedly 
delivered. 

WRETCH’ED-NESS, n. Extreme misery or unhbappi- 
ness, either from want or sorrow ; as, the twretched- 
ness of poor mendicants, 4 

We have, with the f eling, lost the very memory of such wretch- 


ednese as our forcfathera endured, Ralegh, 
The prodigal brought nothing to his father but his — and 
wretchedness. Dwight. 


2. Meanness; despicableness ; as, the wretchedness 
of a performance. 
WRETCH’LESS, for Recxress, 


cpmmon wrens are of the genus Trogludytes; the | WRETCH’LESS-NESS, for Riex-} are improper 


Cyc. 


4 gpld-crested wrens of the genus Regulus. P. 


LESSNESS, 


WRI 


rench,) v. & [G. verrenkens D. verwrin- WRIG, for Wsarccix. [Vot in use.] 


WRIG/GLE, (rig’gl,) v. % [W. rhuglaw, to move 
briskly ; D. wriggelen or wrikken.] | 
To move the body to and fro with short motions. 
Both he and his successors would often wriggle in their seats, as 

long as the cushion lasted. . Swift. 

WRIG’GLE, (rig’gl,) v. t. To put into a quick, re- 
ciprocating motion ; to introduce by a shifting mo- 
tion. : 

Wriggling his bocy to recover 
is seat, aod cast hie right leg over, 

WRIG’/GLER, ». One who wriggles. 

WBRIG’GLING, ppr. ora. Moving the body one way 
and the other with quick turns. 

tard i (TIte,) n. [Sax. woryhta; from the root of 
work. |- 

An artificer ; one whose occupation fs some kind 
of mechanical business; a workman; a manufac- 
turer. This word is now chiefly used in compounds, 
as in shipwright, wheelwright. 

WRING, (ring,) v.. t.; pret. and pp. Wrincep and 
Wrone. The latter is chiefly Gait! (Sax. wringan ; 
G. ringen; D. wringeny Dan. vrenger ; Bw. ordaga; 
Dan. ringer. The sense is, to strain. 

1. To twist; to turn and strain with violence ; as, 
to wring clothes in washing. 

2. To squeeze ; to press ; to force by twisting ; as. 
to wring water out of a wet garment. 

3. To writhe ; as, to wring the body in pain. 

4. To pinch. 

‘The ning began to find where his shoe did wring him. 

a 


le Bacon. 
Be lag hea pt ot oa 
5. To distreas , to press with pain. 


Didst thou taste but half the griefs 
That wring my soul, thou couldst not talk thus coldly. 


6. To distort ; to pervert. 
How dare these mew thus wring the Scriptures? 


7 To persecute with extortion. 


These merchant adventurers have been often wronged and 
wringed to the quick. Hayward, 


8. To bend or strain out of its position ; as, to 
wring a mast. Mar. Dic. 

Ta wring off; to force-off or separate by wringing ; 
as, to wring of the hend of a fowl. 

To wring out; to force out; to squeeze out ui | 
twisting ; as, to wring out dew or water. Judges V’ 

2. To free from a liquor by wringing; as, to wring 
out clothes, 

To wring from; to force from by violence ; to ex- 
tort ; as, revenues wrung from the poor; to wring 
Srom one his rights ; to wring a secret from one. 

WRING, v. i. To writhe ; to twist; as with anguish. 


Shak, 
WRING, «. Action of anguish. "Hall, 
WRING!-BOLT, 2. {wring and bolt.] A bolt used 
by shipwrights, to bend and secure the planks against 
the timbers till they are fastened by bolts, spikes, and 
tree-nails, fe Mar, Die 
WRING’ED, (ringd,) pp. Twisted; presséd; dis- 
tressed ; extorted. 
WRING’ER, x. One who wrings; one that forces 
water out of any thing by wringing. 
WRING/‘ING, ppr. Twisting; writhing; extorting. 
WRING’/ING-WET, a. So wet os to require wring- 
ing, or that water may be wrung out, 
WRING/-STAVES, n. pl. Strong bars of wood used 
in applying wring-bolts. Mar. Dict. 
WRINK’LE, (rink’l,) 2, [Sax. wrincle; Sw. rynkas 
Dan. rynke. This coincides with ring, a circle. 
The Dutch write this word krinkle, and kring is 
ring. The G. runzel {s probably of the same family, 
formed on Rg}; Ir. rang, If n is casual, the root 
coincides with L, ruga, a wrinkle, and W. rhyg, &@ 
furrow. 
1, A small ridge or prominence, or a furrow, 
formed by the shrinking or contraction of any 


Hudibras, 


Whitgifte. 


smooth substance; corrugation; & crease; as, 
wrinkles in the face or skiu, 
2. A fold or rumple in cloth, 
3. Roughness; unevenness, 
Not the least wrinkle to deform the sky. Dryden, 


WRINKE’LE, (rink'l,) v. & [Bax. wrinclians; Sw. 
rynka: Dan. rynker.] 

1, To contract into fugrows and prominences ; to 
corrugate ; as, to wrinkle the skin; to wrinkle the 
brow, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white -rrayed, 
2. To make rough or uneven. 
A keen north wind, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled tho face of doluge, as decayed, Milton. 
WRINK’LE, v. i. To shrink into furrows and ridges, 
WRINK’LED, (rink/Ild,) pp. or a. Contracted into 
ridges and furrows. 

WRINK’LING, ppr. Shrinking; contracting into 
furrows and ridges. 

WRIST, (rist,) ». [Sax. wrist; allied probably to 
wrest and wreatle ; that is, a twist Ee 

1, The joint by which the hand is united to the 
arm. 


Pope. 
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. WRI 
}. 2 In the manege, the bridle wrist is thst of the 
eavalier’s left hand. Cyc. 


WRIST’LET, ». An elastic band worm by ladies 
around the wrist, to confine the upper part of a 


love. ‘ 
WRIST’BAND, n. [wrist and band.] That band or 
rt of a shirt sleeve which covers the wrist. 
WRIT, (rit,)n. [from write.] That which is written. 
In this sense, writ is particularly applied to the 
Scriptures, or books of the Old and New Testament ; 
as, holy writ ; sacred writ. 
- 2. In law, a precept issued from the proper au- 
thority to the sheriff, his deputy, or other subordinate 
officer, commanding him to perform some act, as to 
suminon a defendant into court to answer, and the 
like. 
» In England, writs are issued from some court un- 
der seal. In some of the United States, writs are 
issued by any single judge or justice of the peace, 
in the name and by the authority of the State. ~ 

In some of the United States, the writ, in a civil 
guit, contains both the summon; and the plaintiff’s 
declaration or cause of ‘action set forth at large, and, 
a writ is either a summons or an attachment. f 

Writs are original or judicial. An original writ, in 
England, is issued from the high court of chancery. 
A judicial writ is issued by order of a court upon a 
special occasion, during the pendency of the suit. 

Writs are*of various kinds; as, writs of assize, 

4, Writs of capias, writs of dixtringas, &c. Shak. 

3. A legal instrument. Shak. 

WRIT, pret. of Waite, is not now used. [See Writx 

+ and motes 

WRITE, (rite,) v. t.; pret. Wrote ; pp. Writ, Wait- 
tox, (Sax writan, awritan, gewritan; Ice. rita; 
Goth. writs, a letter. The sense is, to scrape, to 
scratch; to rub; probably feom the-root of grate, and 
L. rado.] 

1. To form by a pen on paper or other material, or 
by a graver on wood or stone ; as, to write the char- 
‘acters called letters; to write ficures. We write 
characters:on paper with pen and ins ; we write them 
on stone with a graving tool. ' 

2. To ‘express hy forming letters and words on 
Paper or stone ; as, to write a deed; to write a bill 
of divorcement. The ten commandments were 
written with the finger of God on tables of stone. 
Exod. xxxi. 

3. To engrave. 


[See the preceding definition.] 
4. To impress durably. 


Write useful truths on the 


5. To compose or produce, as an author, [heart. 
6. To copy ; to transcribe. 
7. To communicate by letter. 

I chose to write the thing I durst net speak 

To her I loved. Prior, 


WRITE, (rite,) v.& Te perform the act of forming 
characters, letters, or figures, as representatives of 
sqinds or ideas. Learn to write when young. 

2. To be employed as a clerk or an amanuensis. 
A writes for B. D writes in one of the public offices. 

3. To: play the author; as, he thinks, he speaks, 
he writes, he sings. 

4. To recite or relate in books. Josephus wrote of 
the wars of the Jews, 

5. To send letters. 

He wrote for all the Jews concerning their freedom. Kedras. 

6. To call one’s self; to be entitled ; to use the 
atyls of. 

Those who bogey to write themselves men, but thought it no 

shame to learn, Fell, 

%. To compose; to frame or combine ideas and 
express them in words, 

They can write up to the dignity and character of their authors, 

Felton. 

WRIT’ER, (rit/er,) 2 One who writes or has written. 

2. An author, 

3. A clerk or amanuensias, 

Writer to the signet; one of a class of lawyers in 
Scotland, answering to the highest class of attorneys 
in England. Brande. 

Writer of the tallies; an officer of the exchequer of 
England ; a clerk to the auditor of the receipt, who 
writes upon the tallies the whole of the tellers’ bills. 


WRIFHE, (rithe,) v.t (Sax. @rithan; Sw. i 
Dan. vrider.] 
1. To twist ; t distort. 
Her mouth she writheda Dryden. 
2. To twist with violence ; as, to wriths the body. 
Addison 
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WRIT'ING, ppr. 


WRIZ'ZLED, for WaitTHLEp. 
WRO’KEN, for Wrearep. 


WRONG, (rong,) a. 


WRONG, (rong,) ado. 


WRONG’FYL-LY, adv. 


WRO 


3. To wrest ; to distort ; to torture; as, to writhe 
words. [Obs. Hooker. 


WRIFHE, ». i. To twist; to be distorted ; as, to 


writhe with agony. ddison, 


WRYIFH’ED, (rithd,) pp. Twisted; distorted. 
WRIFH'ING, ppr. Twisting; distorting. 
WRIFH'LE, (rith'l,) v.t. [from writhe.] To wrin- 


kle. [Wot in use.] Spenser. 
Forming, as characters, with a 
pen, style, or graver. : 5 


2. a. Used or intended for writing ; as, writing 


ae 
WRIT'ING, x. The act or art of forming letters and 


characters on paper, wood, stone, or other material, 
for the purpose of recording the ideas which charac- 
ters and words express, or of communicating them 
to others by visible signs. We hardly know which 
to admire most, the ingenuity or the utility of the art 
of writing. 

2. Any thing written or expressed in letters; 
hence, any legal instrument, as a deed, a receipt, a 
bond, an agreement, &c. 

3. A book ; any written composition ; a pamphlet ; 
as, the writings of Addison. 

4, An inscription. John xix. 

5. Writings, pl. ; comveyances of lands; deeds; or 
any official papers, 


WRIT’ING-BOQK, x. <A book for practice in pen- 


manship. 


WRIT’ING-MAS-TER, n. One who teaches the art 


of penmanship. 


WRIT’ING-SE€HOOL, 2. A school for instruction in 


penmanship. 


WRIT'TEN, pp. ora. Expressed in letters, 


Written laws; statutes ; laws enacted’ by the su- 
preme power and recorded ; as contragjstinguished 
from unwritten or common law. 

[Wot in use.] Spenser. 
[Wot in use.] Spenser. 
Sw. vrang; Dan. vrang; prop- 
erly the participle of wring, Sw. vranga, Dan. vren- 
ger.) Lzterally, wrung, twisted, or turned from a 
straight line or even surface. Hence, 

1. Not physically right; not fit or suitable; not 
epprent re for use ; as, the wrong side of a garment. 

ou hold the book the wrong end uppermost. There 
may be something wrong in the construction of a 
watch or an edifice. 

2. Not morally right ; that deviates from the line 
of rectitude prescribed by God ; not just or equita- 
ble ; not right or proper; not legal; erroneous ; as, 
8 wrong practice; wrong ideas; a wrong course of 
life; wrong measures ; wr inclinations and de- 
sires; a wrong application of talents; wrong judg- 
ment. Hab. i. 

3. Erroneous ; not according to truth; as, a wrong 
statement. 


WRONG, (rong,) x. Whatever deviates- from moral 


rectitude ; any injury done to another ; a trespass; a 
violation of right. Wrongs are private or public. Pri- 
vate wrongs are civil injuries, immediately affecting’ 
individuals; public wrongs are crimes and misde- 
meanors which affect the community. Blackstone. 
Sarai said to Alraham, My wrong be on thee. —Gen. xvi, 
Friend, I do thee no wrong. — Mutt. xx. 
The obligation to redress a wrong, is at least as Sig. as ot 
a Le0eTeu. 


of paying a debt. 
Not rightly ; amiss; morally 
il) ; erroneougly. 


Ten censure wrong for one that writes amiss. Pope. 


WRONG, (rong,) v. t To injure; to treat with in- 


justice ; to deprive of some right, or to withhold some 
act of justice from. We wrong a man when we de- 
fraud him, and when we trespass on his property. 
We wrong a man when we neglect to pay him his 
due. Philemon 18. < 

2. To do injustice to by imputation ; to impute evil 
unjustly. If you suppose me capable of a base act, 


you cfoa ae 
WRONG/-D6-ER, x. One who injures another or 


does wrong. 
2. In law, one who commits a tort or trespass, 
Bouvier. 


WRONG/-D6-ING, ». Evil or wicked act or avtion. 
WRONG'ED, pp. 
WRONG’/ER, n. One who injures another. 
WRONG’FYL, a. 


Trested unjustly ; injured. 


Injurious; unjust ; a wrongful 
taking of property ; wrongful dealing. : 

Unjustly ; in a manner con- 
trary to’ the moral law or to justice; as, to accuse 
one wrongfully ; to suffer efully ce 


. ’ Py 


wyv’ 

WRONG’HEAD, (rong’hed,) x. A person of a per- 
verse understanding. 
WRONG/HEAD-ED, a, [wrong and head.] Wrong 

in opinion or principle; baving @ perverse under- 
standing ; Ne ) 
WRONG/HEAD-ED-NM&BS, n.. |Perverseness; erro- 
neousness. 
WRONG'ING, ppr.' Injuring;Jtreating with injus- 


tice. 

WRONG’LESS-LY, adv.§% Without injury to any one. 

Not used. Sidney. 
ONG’LY, adv. In a wrong manner; unjustly ; 
amiss. He judges wrongly of my motives. 

WRONG’NESS, x. Wrong disposition; error. Butler. 

WRONG!-TIM-ED, a. Done at an improper time, 

WROTE, pret. of Wuirr. He wrete a letter yester- 
day. Herodotus wrote his history more than two 
thousand years ago. 

Note. — Wrortr is not now used as the participle. 

WROTH, (rawth,) a ([Sax. wreth, wrath See 
Wrartn.] 

Very angry ; much exasperated. 
Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell, — Gen. rv. 
1 was wroth with my people. — Is, xlvii. 

An excellent word, and not obsolete } 

WROUGHT, (rawt,) pret. and pp. or a. from Wonx, 
(Sax. ‘hie, the pret. and pp. of wircan, weorcar, 
to work. 

1. Worked ; formed by work or labor. 
2. Effected ; performed. 
She hath wrought a good work upon me, — Matt. xxvl. 


3. Effected; produced. He wrought the public 
safety. A great change was wrought in his mind. 
This wrought the greatest contcsion in the unbelieving Jews, 


4, Used in labor. 


The elders of that cit: dell Oe = ie OS 


wrought with,— Deut. xx’ 
5. Worked ; driven ; as, infection wrought out of 
the body. [Wot used.] Bacon. 
6. Actuated. 
Valo Morat, by his own rashness wrought. Dryden, 
7. Worked ; used; labored in. The mine is still 
8. Formed ; fitted. wrought, 


He that hath wrought us for the selfsame thing is God. —? 


Cor. v. 
9. Guided ; managed. [Wot used.] Jilton. 
10. Agitated ; disturbed. 
My dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. ‘Shak, . 


Wrought tron; iron deprived of its carbon, usually 
by the process called puddling, which see. WF: 
tron is tough, flexible, malleable, and ductile. 
Wrought on or upon; influenced; prevailed on- 
His mind was wrought upon by divine grace. 
Wrought ta or up to; excited; inflamed. ‘Their 
minds were wrought up toa violent pasaion. She 
was wrought up to the tenderest emotions of pity. } 
WRUNG, (rung,) pret. and pp.of Waine. = «* 
WRY, (ri,) a. [Gath. wraicwa, or Dan. vrier, to twist, 
contracted from vrider, Eng. to writhe. stk 
1. Twisted ; turned to one side; distorted ; as, a 
wry neck ; a wry mouth. oe ‘ 
& Dexetae from: the right direction; as, wry 
words. k ak 
3. Wrested ; perverted ; as, to put a wry sense on 
an author’s words, le 
WRY, v. i To be writhed or distorted.. [Jot used. 
WRY, v. t. To distort ; to wrest. [Not used. 
WRY'NECK, n. [wry and reck.] A twisted or distort: 
ed- neck; a deformity in which the neck is drawn 
to one side, and at the same time somewhat forward. 


Cyc. 
2. A disease of the spasmodic kind in sheep, in 
which the head is drawn to one side. . Cyc 
3. In ornithology, a small bird of the eastern con- 
tinent, Nesp ks woodpeckers, the Yunx 
quilla ; so called from the singular manner in which, 
when surprised, it turns its head over,its shouldera 


Ed. Encyc, 
WRY'NECK-ED, Leeery a, Having a distorted neck. 
WRY'NESS, 2. The state of being wry or distorted. 


WYCH'-ELM, 2. A variety of the elm, or a peculiar 
species, (UJmus montana,) which is said by some to 
be onlya Ulmus campestris, a native of 


Eu , Ce 
WIND, = A narrow lane or alley. [Scottish.] 
W?’VERN, n. Akind of flying a sometimes 


represented in costs of arma, 
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X THE twenty-fourth letter of the English alpha- 
9 bet, is borrowed from the Greek. In the middle 
and at the end of words, it has the sound of ks, as 
in wz, laz, lurury. At the beginning of a word, it 
has precisely the sound of z. It is used as an initial 
in a few words borrowed from the Greek. 

As a numeral, X stands for 10. It represents one 
V, which stands for 5, placed on the top of another. 
When laid horizontally, thus, >, it stands for 1000 ; 


and with a dash over it, thus, X, it stands for 10,000, 
As an abbreviation, X. stands for Christ, as in Xn. 
Chris! Km. Christmas. 

XAN’/THIEG, a. [Gr. ZavCos, yellow.] 

Tending toward a yellow color. 


XAN’THIO AC’ID, x ‘An acid consisting of bisul- | 


phuret of carbon, water, and oxyd of ethyl or ether. 
Gr 


: aham. 
XAN’THI€ OX’YD, 2. A brown substance 


com pos- 
ing a8 urinary calculus, Graham. 


XAN‘THID, (zan/thid,) n. A term applied to a sup- 
posed compound of zanthoger with some basifiable or 
acidifiable element. 

XAN’THINE, (-thin,) x. The yellow dyeing matter 
contained in madder. Ure. 
XAN/’THO-GEN, (zan/tho-jen,) » [Gr. favOos, yel- 
low, and yevvaw, to generate, from the yellow color 

of its compounds, 

A supposed basifying and acidifying compound 
principle, considered to be analogous to’ cyanogen, 
and believed: to consist of sulphur and carbon, 
which, with certain metals, forms xanthids, and 


Y THE twenty-fifth letter of the English alphabet. 
9 is taken from the Greek vx. At the beginning of 
words, it is ealled an articulation or consonant, and 
With some propriety, perhaps, as it brings the root of 
the tongue in close contact with the lower part of the 
peste, and nearly in the position to which the close g 
rings it. Hence it hus happened that in a great num- 
ber of words, g has been changed into y, as the Sax. 
gear into year, geornian into yearn, gyllan into yell, 
gealew into yellow, : 

In the middle and at the end of words, y is pre- 
cisely the same asi. It is sounded as i long, when 
accented, as in defy, rely; and as ¢ short, when un- 
accented, as in vanity, glory, onymous. This lat- 
ter sound isa vowel. At the eginning of words, y 
&nawers to the German and Dutch }. 

Y, as a numeral, stands for 150, and with a dash 
over it, ¥, for 150,000. 

YACHT, (vot,) ». [D. jagt: G. jackt, from jagen. It 
originally a boat drawn by horses. 

A light and elegantly furnished vesse}, used either 
for private parties of pleasure, or as a vessel of state 
to convey princes, &c., from one place to another. 

YACHT’ER, ». One engaged in sailing a yacht. 

YACHTING, (yot'ing,) 2. Sailing on pleasure ex- 
carsions in a yacht. 

Lf eae (yaw'ger,) x [G. juger, from jagen, to 


ase. 
One belonging to a body of light infantry armed 
with rifles. Brande. 
YA‘HOO, 2. A name given by Swift, in one of his 
imaginary voyages, to a race of brutes having tho 
form and all the degrading passions of man. They 
are set in contrast with the cigs ea ope or horses 
endowed with reason, and the whole is designed as 
a satire on our race. = 
YAK, ». A ruminant mammal of the bovine tribe, 
the Bos Poephagus, or Bison Poephagus; a species 
of ox, with cylindric horns curving outward, long, 
mdent hair, and villous, borse-like tail ; the grunt- 
ing oxof Pennant. This ox is found in Thibot. Cyc. 
YAM, 2. A large, esculent tuber or root of various 
climbing plants, of the genus Dioscorea, growing in 
tropical climates, and forniing, when roasted or 
boiled, a wholesome, palatable, and nutritious food. 
The yam sometimes grows to the length of three 
feet, and weighs thirty pounds. Loudon. 


YAN/KEE, ple n. [A corrupt pronunciation of 


the word ish by the native Indians of America, 
ot more probably of the French word Anglais. 
Heckewelder. 


YAR 


X. 


with hydrogen forms xanthohydric acid, analogous 
to cyanohydric acid. The above views, however, 
in regard to these compounds, are not considered as 
well established. 

XiE’BEE, (zé’bek,) . A small, three-masted vessel, 
used in the Mediterranean Sea. With a fair wind, 
in good weather, it carries two large square sails; 
when close hauled, it carries large lateen sails, 

Jar, Dict, 

XE-NOD’/O-€HY, (ze-nod’o-ke,) n. [Gr. fevodvxta.] 

Reception of strangers; hospitality. Cockeram. 

XEN/O-TIME, x [Gr. Zevog, a stranger. 

A native phosphate of yttria, having a yellowish< 
brown color. Dana. 
XE-RO-€OL-LYR/I-UM, 2. [Gr. gnpos, dry, and 

a5 ata 
A dry collyrium or eye-salve. Coze. 
XE-RG/DES, x. Any tumor attended with- dry- 


ness. 
XE-RO-MY'RUM, 2. ([Gr. Enpos, dry, and pvpor, 
ointment. 
A dry ointment. Coxe. 
XE-ROPH'A-GY, (ze-rof’a-je,) n. [Gr. tnpos, dry, 
and gay, to eat. 
The eating of dry meats, a sort of fast among the 
primitive Christians, 
XE-ROPH’/THAL-MY, (ze-rof’thal-me,) n. [Gr. Xnpos, 
dry, and of9adzta.] 
A dry, red soreness or itching of the eyes, without 
swelling or a discharge of humors. 
prong soma (z0-r5/téz,) n. A dry habit or disposi- 
on 


Y; 


The popular name for the citizens of New Eng- 
land, but applied, among foreigners, to all the inhab- 
itants of the United States indiscriminately. 

YAN/O-LITE, ». A mineral, called also Axrnitz, 
whose crystals resemble an ax. Ure, 

YAP, to bark, is not a legitimate word. 

YA'PON or YA/PON, m The cassine or South Sea 
tea. 

The Iler Cassine or youpon, is a shrub growing in 
the Southern States, used as a tea and a medicine. 

Mease. 
YARD, xn. [Sax. geard, gerd, gyrd, a rod, that ts, a 
shoot. 

1. A measure of three feet or thirty-six inches, It 
is just seven ninths of the Paris ell. 

2. (Sax. gyrdan, to inclose: Dan. gierde, a hedye, 
an inclosure ; gierder, to hedge in, Sw. gérda.]_ An 
inclosure ; wsually, a small, inclosed place in front of 
or around a house er barn. The yard in front of a 
house is called a Court, and sometimes a Court- 
Yarv. In the United States, a small yard is fenced 
round a barn for confining cattle, and called Barn- 
Yarp or Cow-Yarp. 

3. In ships, a long, slender piece of timber, nearly 
cylindrical, suspended upon the mast, by which a 
sail is extended. 

Yard of land; in old books, a certain quantity of 
Jand, but different in different counties. In some 
counties it was 15 acres, in others 20 or 24, and 
even 40 

Dock-yard ; a place where ships are laid up. 

Prison-yard ; primarily, an inciosure about a prison, 
or attached to it. Hence liberty of the yard, is a lib- 
erty granted to persons imprisoned for debt, of walk- 
ing in the yard, or within any other limits prescribed 
by law, on their giving bond not to go beyond thcse 
limits. United States, 

YARD, v. & To confine cattle to the yard; as, to 
yard cows. [4 furmer’s word.] 

YARD/-ABM, 2. [yard ond arm.] Either half of a 
ship’s yard, from the center or mast to the end. 

Ships are soid to be yard-arm and yard-arm, when 
so near as to touch, or interlock their yards. 

YARD/-LAND, zn. See Yarp or Lanp, under Yarp. 

YARD/STICK, n. [yard and stick.) A stick three 
feet in length, used as a measure of cloth, &c. 

YARD’WAND, x. [yard and wand.) A measure of 
a yard; now Yarosticx. 

YARE,c. [Sax. geerw, prepared; from the root of 
gear. See Bacer.] 

Ready ; dextrous; eager. [ Obs.J Shak. 


XIPH’I-AS, (ziffe ss,)x._ (Gr., from fedos, a sword.) 
1. The sword-fish. In natural history, the name 
of a genus of fishes, to which the Xiphias Gladius, 
or common sword-fish, belongs, ; 
<. A comet shaped like a sword. 
XIPH’OID, (zif’oid,) a [Gr. %:¢0s, a sword, and 
e.oc, likeness, i. e., swor 6) 
The. ziphoid or ensiform cartilage, is a small cartl- 
lage placed at the bottom of the breast-bone. 
Coxe. 


Ose 
XY/LITE, n.-"[Gr. fvdov, wood.] . 
A_ liquid which existe in commercial pyroxylic 
spirit. Graham. 
XY-LO-BAL/SA-MUM,‘x, The wood of the balsam- 


tree, 
XY-LO-GRAPH/I€, a. Belonging to xylography, o 
wood-engraving, 
XY-LOG/RA-PHY, (zi-log’ra-fe,) n 
wood, and ypadw, to engrave.] 

Wood-engraving ; the act or art of cutting figures 
in wood, in representation of natural objects. 

Pk made weet a. [Gr. fvAov, wood, and gayw, 
0 eat. ; 

eee or feeding on wood, 
s zist,) 

Xvs/TOs, (zis!-,) n [Gr. fvoros.] 

In ancient architecture, along and open, or somes 
times covered, court, with porticos, for athletic exe 
ercises, as wrestling, running, &c. Brande. 

XYS/TER, (zis/ter,) nm ‘Gr. Evorpoy, from sow, to 
scrape. | 

A surgeon’s instrument for scraping bones, 


[Gr. Fedovy 


YARE’LY, adv. Readily ; dextrousiy ; skillfully, pee] 
Shak, 


YARN, 2. 
geren. 
1. Spun wool; woolen thrend; but. it is applied 
also to other species of thread, ag to cotton and linen. 
2. In rope-making, one of the threads of which a 
rope is composed. fe is spun fram hemp. 
3. Among seamen, 2 story spun out by a sailor for 
the amusement of his companions. {Low.] Marryat. 
YARR, v & [Low L. hirrio; Celtic, gar, W. garw, 


rough. ] 
To growl or snarl, asadog. [Vot in use.] 
Ainsworth, 


{ Local.] 


(Sax. gearn; G. Ice. and Sw. garn; D, 


YAR/RISH, « Having a rough, dry taste. 
YAR/ROW, 2. [Sax. cearwe: Sp. yaro. 
A plant of the genus Achillea; the milfoil, oz 
plant of a thousand leaves, E ; 
YAT’A-GHAN, nz, A long, Turkish dagger. [Sea 
ee aac | 
YATE, n. gate. 

Still used in the north of England.] 
YAULP, )}v.% To yelp; to cry out like a child. 
YAUP, Jamieson. Brdckett. 

Scottish, and sometimes used in America.] 

YAW, v. % To rise in blisters, breaking in white 
froth, as cane-juice in the sugar-works. (Qu. yew, 
See Yew.] West Indies. 
2. In navigation, to steer wild, or out of the line 
of her course, as a ship. Mar. Dict. 


Spenser. 


YAWL, 2. Asmall ship’s boat, usually rowed by four 
or six oars, 
YAWL, v.i. To cry out like a dog; usually proe 
nounced yow). [See Yeur.] 
YAWN, ».i. [Sax. geonan, gynian; G. gdhnen; W. 
agenus Gr. xatvu.] 
1. To gape; to oscitate ; to have the mouth open 
involuntarily through drowsiness or dullness, 
The lazy, yawning drone. Shak. 
And while above he spends his breath, 
The yawning audience nod beneath, Trumbull, 


8, To open wide; as, wide yawns the gulf below. 
3. To express desire by yawning ; a8, to yawn for 
fat livings, Hooker, 
YAWN, 72. A gaping; an involuntary opening of the 
mouth from drowsiness ; oscitation. 


1°) ing in will uce @ spontanecos 
0 Ee ee oe oe ewer 
2. An opening wide. Addison. 


YAWN’ED, pp. Gaped; opened wide, 
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YEA 


YAWN’ING, ppr. ora. Gaping ; opening wide. 
2. a. Sleepy; drowsy ; dull. Shak. 

YAWN'ING, 2. The act of gaping or opening wide. 

YAWNIING-LY, ado. Ina yawning manner. 


Irving. 
YAWS, x. [African yaw, a raspberry] : 

A disease called -by Good Rusvta, from rubus, a 
raspberry. It is characterized by cutaneous tumors, 
numerous and successive ; gradually increasing from 
specks to the size of a raspberry; one, at length, 
growing larger than the rest ; core a fungous excres- 
cence; fever slight, and probably frritative merely. 
It is commonly supposed to he contagious, and to oc- 
cur but once during life; but both of these points 
are doubtful. It is sometimes called Framresta, a 
barbarous name derived from the French framboise, 
araspberry. There are two varicties of this disease, 
which differ considerably ; the one occurring in Af- 
rica, the other in America. It is scarcely known in 
Europe. Good. 

Y-€LAD’, (e-klad’,) pp. Clad. [This word and the 
following retain the y, which is the remains of the 
Saxon ge prefixed to verbs. But it is obsolete, ex- 
cept in poetry, and perhaps in burlesque only.] 

Y-€LEP’ED, (e-klept',) pp. of Sax. ge-clypian, clepan, 
tocall. [See Yctap.] Called; named. It is obso- 
lete, except in burlesque, 

Y-DRAD’, (e-drad’,) pp. Dreaded. [Obs.] Spenser. 

YE, pron. (eax. ge] 

Phe nominative plural of the second person, of 
which thou is the singular. But the two words have 
no radical connection, Ye is now used only in the 
sacred and solemn style. Incommoa discourse and 
writing, you is exclusively used. 


But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified. —1 Cor. vi. 


YEA, (yé or ya,) adv. [Sax. get, geac: G, D. and 
Dan. ja: Sw. jaka, toconsent. Qu. G. bejaken, toaf- 
firm. Class Cg, No. 25, 26.] 

1, Yes; a word that expresses affirmation or as- 
gent. Will you go? Yea, It sometimes introduces a 
subject, with the sense of indeed, verily, truly, it 
is 50. 


Yea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree in the gare 
den? —Gen. iii, 
Let your communication be yea, yea ; nay, nay.— Matt. v. 


2, It sometimes enforces the sense of something 
preceding ; not only so, but more, 
Therein I do rejoice, yea, and will réjoice. — Phil. 
3. In Scripture, it is used to denote certainty, con- 
sistency, harmony, and stability. 
All tie peomlens of God in him are yea, and in him are amen, — 


fin this use, the word may be considered a noun.] 


ea is used rarely except in the sacred and solemn 
style. [See Yzs.] 
ae) { v.% Togo. [Obs.] Spenser. 
YEAN, i. [Sax. eanian.] 


To bring forth 
[Obsolete or local. 

YEAN’ED, (yeend,) pp. Brought forth. 

YEAN/LING, n.. The young of sheep; 
[ Obsolete or local.] 

YEAR, 2. [Sax. gear; G. jahr: D. jaars Sw. ars 
Dan. aar; Sans, gahran; probably a course or circle ; 
the root gar, ger, signifying to run.] 

J, The space or period of time in which the sun 
moves through the twelve signs of the ecliptic, or 
whole circle, and returns to the same point, This is 
the solar year, and the yenr in the strict and proper 
sense of the word. Itis called also the tropical or equi- 
noctial year. This period comprehends what are called 
the twelve calendar months, or 305 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, and 47 7-10 seconds, But wn popular 
usage, the year consists of 365 days, and every 
fourth year of 366; a day being'ndded to February 
= that year, on account of the excess above 365 

ays. 

2. The time in which any planet complotes a rey- 
oluticn ; as, the year of Jupiter or of Saturn, 

3. The time in which the fixed stars make a rev- 
olution fs called the Great Year. 

4, Years, in the plural, is sometimes equivalent to 
age or old nge; as, a man in years, 

lu popular language, year is often used for years, 
The horse isfen wear old. 

Silereal year; the time in which the stn, depart- 
ing from auy fixed star, returns to the same. This 
is 305 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, and 9 6-10 seconds. 

Baily. 

Anomaltstical year: the time that elapses from the 
sun’s leaving its apogee or perigee, till it returns to it ; 
which js 365 days, 6 hours, J4 minutes, nearly. 

Be Baily. 

Civd year; the year which any nation bas con- 
trived for the computation ot time. ~ 
- Bivsextile or leap year; the year consisting of 366 

ays, 

Lunar year, consists of 12 lunar months. 

Lunar astronomical Year, consists cf 12 Junar synod- 
ical monte or 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 36 
seconds, 


oung, a3 a goat or sheep ; tolamb. 


@ lamb. 


VEL 


Common lunar year, consists of 12 lunar civil 
months, or 354 days, 

Embolismic or intercalary lunar year, consists of 13 
lunar civil months, and contains 384 days. 

Julian year, established by Julius Cesar, consists of 
365 days, 6 hours, 

Gregorian year, is the Julian yenr corrected, and is 
the yeur now generally used in Europe. From the 
difference between this and the Julian year arises 
the distinction of OJd and New Style. . [See Styze, 
No. 12.] 

Sabbatic year, among the Israelites, was every 
seventh year, when their Jand was suffcred to lie 
untilled. Cyc. Encye. 

The civil or legal year, in England, formerly com- 
menced on the 25th day of March. This practice 
continued throughout the British dominions till the 
yeur 1752. 

YEAR/-BOQOK, 2. [year and book.] A hook con- 
taining annual reports of cases adjudged in the 
courts of England. 

YEAR/ED, a. Containing years. [Wot in use.] 

B. Jonson. 

YEAR/LING, x. A young beast one year old, or in 
the second year of his age. 

Tae ta a, Being a year old; as, a yearling 
heifer. 

YEAR’LY, a. Annual; happening, accruing, or com- 

- ing every year; as, a yearly rent or income, 

* Q Lasting a year; as, a yearly plant. 

3. Comprehending a year; as, the yearly circuit or 
revolution of the earth. k 

YEAR’LY, ad». Annually ; oncea year; as, blessings 

early bestowed. 

YEARN, (yern,)v. i. [Sax. geornian, giernan, an, 
earnian, to desire; to yearn; Sw. Rerna, willingly ; 
Dan. gierne, G. gern, D. gaarne. The sense is, to 
strain, or stretch forward. We have earnest frum the 
same root.] 

1, To be strained ; to be pained or distressed ; to 
suffer. 

Falstaff, he ts dead, 
And we must yearn therefore, Shak. 

2. Usually, to long ; to feel an earnest desire; that 
is, literally, to have a desire or inclination stretching 
toward the object orend. 1 Kings iii. 

Joseph made haste, for his bowels did yearn upon his brother. — 


en. xiii, 


Your mother’s heart yearns toward you. Addison, 
Anticlus, unable to control, 
Spoke loud tho fanguage of his yearning soul, Pope. 


YEARN, (yern,) v. t. To pain; to grieve; to vex. 
She laments for it, that t would 

Yearn your heart to see it. Shak. 

lt yearns me not if men my garments wear. [Obs.] Shak. 

YEARN/FUL, a. Mournful; distressing. [Obs.] 

bleak tage ppr, or a» Longing; having longing 

esire. 

YEARN’ING, x. Strong emotions of desire, tender- 
ness, or pity. 

YEARN/ING-LY, adv. With yearning. 

YEAST, (yeest,) n. [Sax. gist, yeast, a guest, also a 
storm ; yst,a storm; G. gdscht, yeast, and gast,a 
guest, gaschen, tofonm or froth ; D. gist, yeast; gis- 
ten, to ferment. This coincides with gas and ghost. 
The primary sense of the noun is wind, spirit, flatu- 
lence, or froth, from rushing; Ch. 00a, to inflate. 
Class Gs, No. 18.] 

lL. Barm; the foam, froth, or flower, of beer or 
other liquor in fermentation; any preparation used 
for raising dough for bread or cakes, and making it 
light and puffy. 

2, Spnme or foam of water. [Wot in use.] Shak. 
YEAST’Y, a. Frothy; foamy; spumy ; like yenst. 
YELK, x. (Sax. gealew, yellow ; G. geld, yellow. See 

Govp and Ye.iow.] 

The yellow part of an egg; the vitellus, It is 
sometimes written and pronounced Youx, but Yeux 
is the proper word, Yolk is a corruption. 

YELL, v. % [Sax. giellan, gylians DT. gillen; Sw. 
galla, toring. It agrees in elements with Catx.] 

To cry out with a hideous noise ; to cry or scream 
as with agony or horror. Savages yell wost fright- 
ean when they are rushing to the first onset of 

attle, * 


Nor the night raven, that atlll deadly yelve. Spenser, 
YELL, x A sharp, loud, hideous outcry 
Thelr hideous yells 
Rend the durk welkin, Philips, 
YELLED, pp. Uttered hideous cries; shrieked. 
YELL/ING, ppr. or a. Uttering hideous ontcries; 


shrieking ; a8, yelling monsters, Milton. 
YELL’ING, x, The act of screaming hideously. 
YEL’LOW,a. [Sax. gealew, yellow 3 gealla, gall; G. 


gelb; D. geels Dan. guuls Sw. gaal, gul. Hence 
geld, Dan. guid, The Fr. aan is the saine word, 
contracted from jaulne, as itis written In the Nor- 
man ; It. giallo; Russ, jelknu, to become yellow ; 
yt yellow ; L. galbanus. Qu. gilvus. The root 
a es as gal, geal, bright. (Ste Gurp.) Class 
0. 7. 
Being sh a bright color; of the color of gold. 
Newton, 


YES 


A bright golden color, reflecting the 


YEL/LOW, 7. 1 
It is one of the sim- 


most light of any, after white. 
ple or primitive colors. 

YEL’/LOW-BIRD, 2. A small singing-bird of the 
genus Carduelis of Brisson, common in the United 
States. It isthe Friogilla tristis of Linneus. The 
summer dress of the male is of a lemon yellow, with 
the wings, tail. and fore part of the head black. The 
female and the male, during the winter, are of a 


brown olive color. Wilson. 
YEL/LOW-BLOS/SOM-ED, a, Furnished or adorned 
with yellow flowers, Goldsmith. 


YEL’LOW-BOY, 7. A gold coin. [Vulgar] : 
YEL/LOW-EARTH, (-erth,) » <A yellowish clay, 
colored by iron. Ure. 
YEL/LOW-FE’VER, n. A malignant febrile disease 
of warm climates, which is often attended with yel- 

lowness of the skin, of some shade between lemon. 
yellow and the deepest orange-yellow, and often also 
with what Is called black-vommit. 
YEL’LOW-GOLDS, x. A flower. B. Jonson. 
YEL/LOW-HAIR-ED, a.- Having yellow hair. 
YEL'LOW-HAM-MER, ». A European bird of the 
genus Emberiza ; also called the Yettow-Buntine. 
Its principal colors are shades of gatnboge, yellow, 
and brown. Jardine, 
YEL/LOW-ISH, a. Somewhat yellow; as, amber is 
. Of a yellowish color. Woodward. 
YEL'LOW-ISH-NESS, 2. The quality of being some- 
what yellow. ’ ‘oyle, 
YEL/LOW-NESS, n. - The quality of being yellow; 
as, the yellowness of an orange. 

2. Jealousy. [Wot in use. Shak, 

YEL’/LOWS3, 2. A disease of the bile in horses¢ cat- 
tle, and sheep, causing yellowness of tS hes 

2. A disease of peach-trees in the United States, 
causing them to produce abortive, yellow sprouts on 
the trunk and limbs, and soon destroying them. 

rof. E. Toes, 
YEL/LOW-THRGAT, vn. A small North American 
singing-bird, of the genus Sylvia, a species of war- 
ler. Peabody’s Mass. Rep. 
YELP, v. % [Sax. gealpan,to bray; Dan. gylper, to 
croak. 

To bark, as a beagle-hound after his prey, or as 
other dogs. 

YELP/ING, ppr. Barking in a particular manner, 

YE'NITE,7x. A mineral of a black or brownish-black 
color and sub-metallic luster, inclining to resinous, 
occurring massive and in prismatic crystals. It con- 
sists of oxyd of iron, lime,and silica, and is prop- 
erly an ore of iron. It was first obtained at Elba, 
and was called Jewtte, jn commemoration of the 
battle of Jena. I< is also called Lizveite, from its 
discoverer. Dana. 

YEO’MAN, (yé’man,) 2. [Sax. gemene, common, Sw. 
gemen, Dan. gemeen. See Common.] 

1. A common man, or one of the plebefans, of the 
first or most respectable class ; a freehulder; a man 
free born. A yeoman in’England is considered as 
next in order to the gentry. The word is little used 
in the United States, unless as a title in law 
ceedings and instruments, designating occupation, 
and this only in particular States. But Yeomanry 
is sometitnes used. 

2. An officer in the king’s household, of a middle 
rank between a gentleman and a groom. England, 

3. In ships, an inferior officer under the boatswain, 
gunner, or carpenters, charged with the stowage, 
account, and distribution of the stores. 

Mar. Dict. 

4. Yeomen of the guard, are a body-guard of the 
English sovereign, consisting of 100 men, armed 
with partisans, and habited in the costume of the 
16th century. . 

YEO/MAN-LIKE, (yd’man-,) a.. Like yeomen. 

YEO/MAN-LY, a. Pertaining to a yeoman. 

YEO/MAN-RY, (y6’man-re,) 7, The collective body 
of yeomnen or freeholders. Thus the common people 
in America are called the yeomanry. 

YERK, v. t. [This seems to be the Heb. and Ch. px), 


Eth. DZP waraka, to spit, that ts, to thrust out, It 
is the same as Jerx. Class Rg, No. 35, : 
To throw or thrust with a sudden, smart spring; 
as, horses yerk their heels. Far. Dict, 
YERK,2. A sudden or quick thrust or motion. 
YERK’ING, ppr. Thrusting with a quick spring, 
YERN. Sea Yearn. 
YER’-NUT, ie An earth-nut ; a pig-nut. 


YAR!-NUT Wilbrahame, 
YES, ado. t ax. gise.] 
A word which expresses affirmation or consent ; 
opposed to No; as, are you married, madam? Yes. 
It is used, like Yxa, to enforce, by repetition or ad- 
dition, something which precedes. You have done 
all shis; yes, you have done more. 


Yes, you despise the man to books confined, Pope. 


[Walker’s pronunciation of this word as yis is now 
considered vulgar, and no polite speaker, as Jamie- 
son remarks, would so pronounce it on his author. 


ity. 
yest. See Yeast. 
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FIle: 


YON 


YES/TER, a. [G. gestern; D. gisteren; Sax. gystern; | YIELD, v. %. To give up the contest ; to submit. 


L. hesternus.] 
Last ;-last past ; next before the present; as, yex 
ter sun. g Dryden. 


Note. — This is seldom used except in the com- 
pounds which follow. 

YES’/TER-DAY, n. [Sax. gyrstan-deg, gyrsterlnic 
dag. See Ysster.] 

f The day last past; the day next before the 
present. 

All our yesterdays have Nghted fo -Is 

The way to dusty death. 

We are but of yesterday, and know nothing. — Job vill. 

2, Yesterday is used generally without a prepost- 
tion ; as, [ went to town yesterday. Yesterday we 
received letters from our friends. In this case, a 
preposition is understood ; as, on yesterday, or during 
yesterday. The word may be considered as adverb- 
lally used. 

YES’/TERN, n. Relating to the day last past. 
YES’TER-NIGHT, (-nite,) n. [yester and night.] The 
last night. 

2. It is used without a preposition. My brother 
arrived yesternight; where on or during 13 under- 
stood, but it may be considered as adverblally used. 

YEST/Y. See Yeasty. 
YET, conj. [Sax. get, gyt; Gr. src: W.etto. It seems 
to be from the root of the verb get.] 

Nevertheless ; notwithstanding ; however. Icome 
to you in the spirit of peace ; yet you will not receive 
me. 


Yet I aay to you, that Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these. — Matt, vi. 


YET, adv. Beside; over and above 
reason yet further to be alleged. 
2. Still; the state remaining the same. 
They attcst trcts they had heard while they were yet heathens, 
Addison. 


Is it time to go? Not 


There is one 


3. At this time ; so soon. 


yet. 
4, At lenst ; at all. 


A man that would form a comparison between Quintilian’s 
declamations, f yet they are Quintllian’s, er. 


5. It is prefixed to words denoting extension of 
time or continuance. 
A Dule longer; yet a little longer. Dryden. 


6. Still; in a new degree. The crime becomes 
yet blacker by the pretense of piety. 


7. Even; after all; a kind of emphatical addition | 


to a negative. 


Men may not too rashly believe the confessions of witches, nor 
yet the evidence aguinst them, ON. 


8. Hitherto. You have yet done nothing; you 
have as yet done less than was expected. 

YEV’EN, for Given, is not in uve, Spenser. 

YEW, (ya,) 2. [Sax. io; W. yw or ywens G. eibe or 
eibenbaum; D, wenboom; Fr. y.] 

An evergreen tree of the genus Taxus, allied to 
the pines, valued for its wood or timber. The yew 
frequently occurs in British churchyards. _ 

YEW, v.%. To rise, as scum on the brine in boiling 
at the salt works. [See Yaw. Cyc. 

YEW’EN, (yi’en,) a. Made of yew. Hubberd, 

YEX, n. [Sax. geoesa. See Hiccoucn.] 

Ahiccough. [Little used.] 

YEX, v.i. To hiccough. 

YEZ’I-DEES, n. pl. A small nation bordering on 
the Euphrates, whose religion Is said to be a mixture 
of the worship of the devil, with sone of the doc- 
trines of the Magi, Mohammedans, and Christians, 

i P. Cyc. 

Y-FERE’, (e-fere’,) adv. Together. [Wot in mart 

Spenser. 

YIELD, (yeeld,) v.t. [Sax. gioldan, gildan, gyldan, to 
render, to pay. But the word seems to be directly 
from the W. gildiaw, to produce, to yield, to’concede, 
to contribute. The sense is obvious. ] 

1, To produce, as land, stock, or funds; to give 
in return for labor, or as profit. Lands yield not 
more than three per cent. annually ; houses yield 
four or five per cent. Maize, on good land, yieldstwo 
or three hundred fold. 

2. To produce, in general. 
yield a salt. 

3. To afford ; to exhibit. 
yield a beautiful sight. 

4. To allow ; to concede ; to admit to be true; as, 
to yield the point in debate, We yield that there is a 


Most vegetable juices 


The flowers in spring 


5. To give, as claimed of right; as, to yield due 
honors ; to yield due praise, 
6. To permit ; to grant. 


. Life Is but air, 
That ylelds a passage to tho whistling sword, Dryden, 


7. To emit; to give up. To yield the breath, is to 
- expire. 

8. To resign; to give up; sometimes with up or 
over; a3, to yieldwp their own opinions. We yield 
the place to our superiors. 

9. To surrender ; sometimes with up; as, to yield 
& fortress to the enemy ; or to yield up a fortress. 


He saw the fainting Grectans yield, Dryten. 

2. To comply with; as, I yielded to his request. 

3. To give way ; not to oppose. We readily yield 
to the current of opinion; we yield to the customs 
and fashions, 

4. To give place, as inferlor in rank or excellence, 
They will yie/d to us in nothing. 

Tell me In what more happy flelds 
The thietle eprings, to whuch the Uly yields ? Pope. 
YIELD, n. Amount ylelded ; product; applied par- 
tlcularly to products resulting from growth or cultl- 
vation, 
YIELD/A-BLE-NESS, 2. 
bad word, and not used.] 
YIELD/ANCE, n. Act of producing; concession, 
[Not used. ] Hall, 
YIELD’ED, pp. Produced ; afforded; conceded ; al- 
lowed ; resigned ; surrendered. 
YIELD/ER,n. One who yields. 
YIELD/ING, ppr. Producing ; affording; conceding; 
resigning ; surrendering ; allowing. 

2. a. Inclined to give way or comply ; flexible; 
accommodating ; as, a yielding temper. 

YIELDING, 2 Act of producing ; act of surrender- 
ing ; submission, Shak. 
YIELD’ING-LY, ado. 
YIELD/ING-NESS, 2. 

ty of ylelding. 

YOUAN, n. fn the East Indies, 2 measure or distance 
of five miles, Aviat. Res. 
YOKE, 2. [Sax. geoc of iocs D juk; G. joch; Sw. ok; 
Sans. yuga or yuji Pers. yugh, yoo; W. jau; Fry 
joug; {t. giogo: Sp. yugo; L. jugums Gr. Jsvyoss 
Slav, Russ. igo: Ch. Syr. and Ar. av zug, to join, L, 

jungo, Gr. Zvyow.] 

1. A piece of timber, hollowed or made curving 
near each end, and fitted with bows for receiving the 
necks of oxen ; by which means two are connected 
for drawing. 

2. A frame of wood fitted to a person’s shoulderg 
for carrying a pail, &c., suspended on each side, 

A mark of servitude ; slavery ; bondage. 
Our country sinks beneath the yoke. Shak. 


4. A chain; a link; a bond of connection; as, the 
yoke of marriage. dene 

5. A couple ; a pair; as, a yoke of oxen. 

6. Service. 

My yoke ts easy. — Matt, xi. 

7. A frame at right angles to the hend of a boat’s 

rudder, from the end of which are lines by which the 
_boat is steered. Totten, 

YOKE, v. t To puta yoke on; to join in a yoke; as, 
to yoke oxen, or a pair of oxen. 

2. To couple ; to join with another. 

Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb. Shak, 

3. To enslave; to bring into bondage. Shak. 

4. To restrain , to confine. Libertines like not to 
be yoked in marriage 

The words and promises that yoke 
The conqueror, are quickly broke. Hudibras, 
YOK’ED, (yokt,) pp. Confined in a yoke; joined; 
coupled. 
YOKE’-ELM, x. A tree. 
YOKE'-FEL-LOW, } x. [yoke and fellow or mate.] An 
YOKE’MATE, associate or companion. 

2. A mate ; a fellow. Spectator. 
YOK'ING, ppr, Puttinga yoke on; joining; coupling, 
YOLD, for Yievpep. [Wot nm meri Spenser, 
YOLK, nx. The yelk of anegg. [See Yexr.] 

2, The unctuous secretion from the skin of sheep, 
consisting of a peculiar potash soap, which renders 
the pile soft and pliable. Ore, 

3. The vitellus, a part of the seed of plants, so 
named by Gertner, from its supposed analogy to the 
yelk of an egg. It is characterized as very firmly 
and inseparably connected with the embryo, yet 
never rising out of the integuments of the seed in 
germination, but absorbed, like the albumen, (sé 
Wuirts and Perrsreem,) for the nourishment of the 
embryo. When the albumen is present, it is always 
situated between it and the embryo. In the grasses 
it forms a scale hetween the embryo and albumen. 
It is considered by Smith as a subterraneous eotyle- 


Disposition to comply. [4 


With compliance. 
Disposition ta comply ; quall- 
Paley. 


don. Cyc. Smith. 
YON, a, [Sax. geond. This seems to be formed 
YOND, ; from gan, to go, or its root, and signi- 
YON'DER, fies properly gone; or it is from geonan, 


to open ; whence distant. The G. jener, and D. gins, 
ginder, may be the same word, or from the same 
root, - 

Being at a distance within view. 


Yonder men are too many for an embassy, Bacon, 
Road thy lot in yor celestial sign, Milton, 
Yon flowery arbors, yonder alleys green, Milton, 


YON, adv. Ata distance within view. When 
eae ; we use this word, we often point the 
YON’DER, hand or direct the eye to the place or 


object. 
First and chiofest, with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing. 
Yonder are two apple-women scolding. 


Milton. 
Arbuthnot, 


YOu 


YOND, a Mad ; furious, or allenated In mind ; that 
is, gene, Wandering; and allled to the preceding. 
on Spensor, 
YONK’ER, (yunk!er,) x A young fellow. 
Walter Scotte 
YORE, ado, Ai geara, It probably signifies past, 
gone, from the root of geur.] 
Long. [Obs] Spenser. 
Of pores of old time, long ago; as, In tines or 
days of yure. 


But Satan now Is wiser than af yore, Pope. 


YOO, (yu,) pron. [Sax. cow, iu, iuch: G. euchy Arn. 
chuy: D. gu or yu, thou. You has been considered 
as in the plural only, and is so treated in the Saxon 
grammar, But from tho Belgic dialect, tt appears 
to be in the singular as well as the plural, and our 
universal ‘popular usage, In applying it to a single 
person with a verb in the singular number, is cor- 
rect. Yourself ts in the singular number. ] 

1. The pronoun of the second person, in the noml- 
native or objective case. In familiar language, it is 
applied to an Individual, as thou is in the soleian 
style. In the plural, it is used in the solemn style in 
the objective case. 

In valo you tell your parting lover, 
You wish fulr winds may walt. bim over. 
He that clespiseth you, despiseth me. — Iuke x, 

2. You is used, like on in French, for any one. 
This at a distance looks like a rock ; but as yow ap- 
Prouch it, you see a little cabin. 

YOUNG, (yung,) a [Snx. tong, geong; G. jung; D. 
jong; Sw. and Dan. ung; Arm. yaouncg; W. leuanct 
Sans. yuwana; L.. juvents.° Qu. Ch. Syr. Heb. and 
Sam, pa, to suck, or Goth. yuggs, young. The 
Welsh makes the word a compound, and the origin 
is not evident.] 

1. Not having been long born; beiug in the first 
part of life; not old; used of animals; as, a young 
child, a young man ; 2 young fawn. 

2. Being in the first part of growth; as, a young 
plant; a young tree, 

3. Ignorant ; weak ; or rather, having httle expe- 
rience, 


Come, elder brother, thou’rt too young in this, Shak, 


YOUNG, (yung,) 2. The offspring of animals, either 
a single animal, or offspring collectively. The cow 
will take care of her young, as will the hen, An- 
imals make provision for their young. 

YOUN''GER, (yung’ger,) a. comp. Not so old as ans 
other. A person of ninety years old is younger than 
one of a hundred, though certainly not a young man, 
nor in the first part of life. 

YOUNGEST, (yung’gest,) a. superl. Having the 
least age. There are three persons living, the young 
est of whom is ninety years old. 

YOUNG’ISH, (yung’ish,) a4. Somewhat young. 

‘ Tatler. 

YOUNG’LING, (yung’ling,) », [Sax. geongling.} 

Any animal in the first part of life. Dryden. 

YOUNG’LY, (yung’le,) adv, Early in life. - Shak. 

2. [gnorantly ; weakly, [Little used.] 

YOUNG'STER, (yung/ster,) 2 A young person; a 
lad. [A colloquial word.] Shak, 

YOUNGTH, for Yours, is not in use. Spenser. 

YOUNK’/ER, xn. Among seamen, a stripling. in the 
service, * 

YOOR, (yire,) a. pronoun. [from you; Sax. cower; G. 


Prior, 


euer. 

1, air Ae to you ; equally applicable to both num- 
berg as, your father; your heart; your prince ; your 
subjects. 

2. It is used indefinitely. 
Your medalist and your critic are much nearer related than the 
world imagine. ison. 
3. Yours is used as a substitute for a noun in the 
nominative or vbjective. This book is yours. I have 
no pen; give me yours. My sword and yours are 
kin. Shak. 

YOOR-SELF’, pron. : pl. Yoursetves, [your and self] 
A word added to y8u, to express distinction emphat- 
ically between you and other persons. This work 
you must do yourself; or you yourself must do it; 
that is, yow and no other person. 

Sometimes it is used without you, 
Allow obedience, if ‘yourselves are old, Shak. 


It is used as the reciprocal pronoun, Y6u love 
ouly yourself; you have brought this calamity on 
yourselves ; be but yourselves. 2) pues 

YOOTH, (yith,) x [Sax. iuguth, tugoth, iogoth, geo~ 
gath; Goth. yuggs; G. jugend; D. jougd. 

1. The part of life that succeeds to childhood. In 
a general sense, youth denotes the whole early part of 
life, from infancy to manhood ; but it is not unusual 
to divide the stages of life into infancy, childhood, 

outh, and manhood. In this sense, the word can 
font no plural. 

Th hi their youth In vice, ave justly condemned to 

w epoal hole’ bge fox Polly, : Rambler, 

2. A young man, In this Sense, it has a plural. 

Seven youths from Athens yearly sent, Dryden, 
3. A young person, male or female, 
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azbLA 
4.°Voung persona, collectively, 


1k fe Mt to youth to read the beat authors frat, A, Jonson. 
YOOTH/FYL, a Young ; a0, two youthful ken} hte, 


ens 
2, Portaining to the early part of life; as, youthful 
1 youthful ago. 


ZEO 


white powder, without trate or smell, 
blo in water, and doos not affect vegetable blues, It 
combines with acidu, and forme alte, [ta metalilo 
have in yttrium, It was discovered in 1704, by Pro« 
. feawor Gadolin, In a mineral found at Ytterby, ‘The 
metal of which It ta an oxyd wae frat obtained by 
Woobler in 1898, Oyo. Davy. 


d 
“h" autitable to the frat part of Mf; as, youthful | VIVERT-OUS, a Pertaining to yttriay containing yt 


youthful aporta, 
vigorous ys agin youth, 

ueLY, ado. Ina youthtil manner, 

LN DS, nm. Pullneas of youth, 

» 4 Young; early in life. [Oba] 

onaer. 


thoughta 
A. Preah Bentley. 

yoornuw’ rt 

yooTurr 

YOOTIHWL 


§ 

VOOTH'Y, a Young. (Bad, and not rr 
Spectator. 

Y-PIGHT’, (e-pite’,) a. Fixed, that te, pitches. [Obs] 


penser, 
YT'THI-A, w. [So called from Ytterdy, a quarry in 
\ Bweden, 


A motallic oxyd, It has the appoarance of a Ane, 


THE tat lettor of the Rngllah alphabet, faa albiiant 
articulation, and ja merely a vocal a Tt benre 
the anne relation to aaa does to 7 With te it haa 
not 6 compound sound, nor je it a double consonant, 
ne in the Ttatlan and German, It d4 ae alinple in ite 
sound na a 
Asa numeral, % etanda for 2000, and with a dash 


over ft, %, for 2,000,000, Tt Ia pronounced see, 

\WAA-TaM, Bee SaniaNntam. 

'ZACIOHO, a The lowest part of the pedestal of a 
colin. 

ZAI PON, 2». zmpare oxyd of cobalt, The realdiunm 
of cobalt, after the aulphur, arsenite, and other vola. 
tile mattora have heen expelled | oaleination 4 #0 
Chat it ja a gray or darkegray oxyd of cobalt, mixed 
avith a portion of ailex, Cy 

ZAMNO, wm The child of a mulatto and a nogro, 
aldo wometimed of an Indian and a negro, 

Humboldt, 

ZAIML-A, ». A genue of plants, possemaing nearly 
equal aiinitles with palina and treeeferna, and ben 
ing heads of flowers like pine cones, P. Cyr 

ZAIMITS, » A fowail plant of the gonua Zainta, 


Brande, 
ZAINY, wm [Tt cannl, a buffoon.) 
A inerryeandrew y a bumvon, Popa 
ZAINY, 1 & To mimo, Beaum, & HL 
ZA'NY-T8M, wm ‘The atate or character ef a wany. 
ZAPATA, nA nineral used by pottora yo pros 
diee a aky-oolor In thelr wares, 

ZAP/O'TE, wn. In Afeeioo, the general name of fulte 
which are roundish and contain a hard atone, 

ZARINIOH, (wie'nik,) a. [Bee Ateento.] A name 
applied to the native aulphurete of araenio, aanda. 
rach or realgar, and orpiment, Rooa'a Cyo 

ZAX, m An Instrument for cutting alate, 

#A'YAT, A Burman caravansary, or reating-place 
for travelers, 

ZEA, wm In natural Alutery, the gonerlo name of 
maize, Two species only of Zea are Known, via, 
Zea Maya and Zea Carngua, The former ia common 
Indian corny the latter la quite different ae reapoots 
the ear and seeds, 

ZRAL, (woel,) mw [Gr Cydog t da tolua.] 

Passionate ardor in the purault of any thing, Wx. 
Goualve seal may rine to enthucinam, ln general, coal 
fa an eagerness of desira to ncoompliah or obtaln 
some ohject, and it may be manifested olther In vor 
of any person or thing, or in opposition to it, and tn 
& good or bad caine, 

Peal, he tind eonduetor of the will, 

‘wy hive « weal of God, 

Tom, 
A seal for liberty fe someting an en 
Nile Gare What ehall be ew mbliehed, 


ERAL/LEAS, a Wanting gent, Hammond, 
ZBALIOT, (eelfot,) # One who engnges warmly 
in Any Cavao, ond puranes hia object with earnest 
news and ardor, Tt ja generally avd in dlepratae, or 
applied to one Whose ardor te intemperate and cen. 
surable, ‘The firy of cealots wae one canne of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, K. Charles, 
ZEA LOTIG-AL, & Ardently mentoua, [Little wad, 
ZHAL/OUS, (#el/ue,) a Warmly engaged or arden 
in the pursuit of an object, 


Deystorn 
Dut Het aooonting (© know lodge, o- 


iow CO mitwmrt, wlth 
neon, 


Bolng (hue eaved Alinaelf, ho may be seatous tn the salvation of 
eoule, Lad 


ZBEAL‘OUS-LY, (sel/uwte,) ade. With passlonate ar 
dor; with eagerness, 


Te a good to be ohind 
med wealoualy alboied always ta a geod thing, 


trian y aa, the yétrioua oxyd of columblum, Cloaweland. 

yivTheuM, w Tho metallic base of yttria, Tt wae 
firat obtained ett in 1898, by Woehlor, Ito texture 
fo wealy, ite color grayluh-black, and {to luster perfect. 
ly metallic. Ttw oxyd, enlled Yorrnra, wae discovered 
in 1794, by Profesor Gadolin, Ina mineral found at 
Yitorby, in Sweden. 

YT/TRO-CH/RITH, nA mineral gk ib ve 
aparingly at Finbo and Brodbo, near Fahtun, Imbed- 

od in quarts, Jta color tn violet-blue, inollnin to 

erny and white, Iti nometimes white. It conalate 
of fHuorid of calolum, fuorld of yttrium, and fuorid 
of corium. 


Y fe 


ZDAL/OUA.NDSA, (eetuenoeh) nm. Tho quality of 
heing wenlous; weal, 

ZIVARA, » A pochydermatoua mammal, the Rquie 
Zobra, 0 quadriped. of Southern Afflon, nearly ne 
large aan horse, white, with numerone brown tal. 
Mack banda, of proator or leas Intenaity, and lighter 
down the middle ofeach band, Lt lv one of the nix 
eee Which constitute the genie to which the hors 
yolon ga, 

ZHU, wm A ruminant mammal of the bovid tribe, 
the ‘Tauria Indioud or Bow Indlous of the naturallata, 
Thia bovine quadruped variew In alse, from a large 
mnaatifidog to a full-grown Buropean bulk Tt ta or. 
dinarily Meniahed with a mM excrescence or hump 
on the shouldera, which has been sald sometimes to 
revoh the welght of Afw pounds, It la found exten. 
alvely in India and aloo in Northern Afvien, It ty 
ofven called the [npraw Bust or Ox and Cow, 

ZH/OCHIN, (#0/Kin,) nw he sooohine,| An Italian gold 
ooin y tavally written Asquen, Which see, Tf named 
from Zeoha, the place where minted, this le the cor. 
root orthouraphy. 

ZHOWATRIN, ny [Ger] A magnesian IHmestone, 
inferior in relative position to the lida, Brande 

ZuD wm A name of the letter 2, Shak, 

ZOD'OARY, m% A medicinal root, belonging to Cur 
cuma Zedoaria, a plant growing in the Bast Indies, 
Whowe loaves resemble thowe of ginger, only they 
are longer and broaden Tt comes in oblong pieces, 
About the thickneds of the little Anger, and two or 
three Inchoatndength, Mths a warm atomachte, Cyo, 

ZIVIN, » ‘The gluten of maiko; a substance of a yel- 
Jowlsh color, eof, Inatpid, and elastic, procured from 
the needa of the ea aye, ortndian corm, Tt ta aaid 
to differ eamentially from the gluten of waeat, 

Gorham 

ZEM-IN-DAR‘, mn. [from gem, eentintand.] In Jadia, 
a foudatory or landbolder under the government, with 
the right of underietting the land and certain other 
orivilegom, leading to much oppreaaion, Maleom, 

REMIND “RY, wm The Juriadictiod of a semin« 
dar, 

ZUND, we 
Porala, 

ZEND'A-VES-TA, nm. A ancred book of the Guebora 
or Paraoaa, axcribed to Zoroarter, and reverenced 
ne a bible, or sole rule of Mith and proction, It le 
offen called Zann, by contraation, 

ZIVNITH, ne tens Tt, senity Ap, cenit or cenit, I 
have not found the oriental origiaals! 

That potnt tn thé Viaible celestial hemlephere 
which la vertioal to the apectator, and from whieh a 
Groot perpendioular Nhe paawing through the apao. 
tator, and extended, would rooeed to the center of 
the earth, It la opposed to Nanin 

ZH NITH-BHETIOR, # An aatronomical tnetrus 
Ment for measuring with great necouraey the dia 
tanooa from the. senith of stare which pase near 
that point, inde, 

ZHO-LITH, wm [Gr Seo, to doll, to foam, and Aros, 
atone, 

A Shia apeoioa tn the early worka on mineral 
ogy, but now eubdivided into several, both on cher: 
foal and oryatallographlo grounds, Some of them 
are Stilbite, Natrolite, Apophyllite, Beoleaite, Lau. 
monite, The term Id now wed to designate atmily 
Including these and other Aydrous aillontes af ahuniaa, 
wit some af the earths or alkatian, Thowe apeciow aro 
moat abundant in the cavities of amygdaloide, ba» 
#altn, avd lavas, though oooaelonally found jn granite 
of gheid,  Mhey are alwaye eubsequent ia origin to 
the formation of the containing rook, Dana, 


A language that formerly prevalled fn 


tt le Insolue| ¥T/TRO-O.LUM'BITH, ) a. An ore of columbiuro 


ZIM 


i) 


YT’ TRO-TAN'TA-LITE, } and yttrlum found to 
Sweden, It occurs of yellow, brown, and black col- 


ort, Dana, 

YUCK, & To ttch, [Local.] Grose, 

yorr Russia leather, prepared from ox-hides in 
fh oullne manner. Tooke, 

yud, n. In the mythology of India, an ngo; one of 

YOG,} tho ages into wifich the Hindoos divide the 
duration or existence of the world, 

YO/LAN, n A beautiful flowering tree of China; 
the Magnolia yulan, a tree of 30 or 40 foot in ite na- 
tive country, but, in European gardens, of not more 

yOLB, " ai tule, gookol, gohul Arm. gous, 

wn, [BSax, tule, goo + Arm, go 
grouil, a font; W. ‘rh a holiday, 
The name arenas given to Christmas, or the 
fenst of tho nativit: our Bavior, 
YUX, nm A hiccough, (Mot used.) 
YUX,e%& Tohiccough, [Obs] ° 


ZH-O-LITYO, a. Pertaining to zeolite ; conslating of 
woolita, or resembling It. 

20-O-LUMLEFORM, a. Having tho form of zeolite, 

ZEPIUYR, (sefler,) n,  [ La rephyruat Gr. Cedupos. 

Tho west wind; and tloally, any soft, mild, 

gentle breese. The poets orwon ity Zephyrua, and 
make him the most mild and gentle of all the aylvaa 
deltlon, 


Mild a9 when Sephyrue on Flora breathes, Mitton, 
ZHPU/Y-RUS, mn. [L.] Tho woat wind or zephyr. 


Spenser, 
ZER'DA,m [African.] A canine quadruped of Africa 

with large eara, belonging to the gonas Mogalotia 
Titiger, It beara some resemblance to the fox and 

Jackal, but te amalter, CO. WH. Smith, 
ZERO, a, ity Ciphor; nothing. Tho point of a 
thermometer from which it la graduated, Zero, ta 
the thermometers of Coluluw and Reaumur, fa at the 
yint at which watercongenla, Tho zero of Fabren- 
hoit’s thermometer fu fixed at tho point at which the 
meroury stands when finmersed in a mixture of 
anow and comm@h ealt. In Wedgwood's pyrome- 
ter, the sero corresponds with 1077° on Fahrenholt’é 

noalo, 
ve 


ZEST, n'.(Pera, we vy Hlstan, to pool, Class 8d.) 


1, A plece of orange or lemon peel, used to give 
flavor to liquor; or the fine, thin ofl that apurte out of 
it when aqnoexed ; aleo, the woody, thick akin quar 
tering the kernel of a walnut, 

2 Rolle; something that givoa A pleagant taste; 
or the taste Iteelf, ’ 

ZEST, « & To give a yollsh or flavor to; to highten 
taste or relish, 

2, ‘To cut the peel of an orange or lemon from top 
to bottom Into thin slips; or to equeexe the peel over 
the surthoe of any thing. Cye 

ZHTA, nm A Grook letter, > or 2, corresponding to 


our & 

2 A little cloaet or chamber, with pipes running 
along the walla, to convey into it fresh air, or warm 
vapor, from below, 

ZE-THTIO, a [Gr Sree, to week.) 

That seek ; Chat proceeds by Inquiry, The setetio 

mothod, In mathematics, te that used in Investigation, 


or the solution of problema, [Rare Hutton, 
ZWTIO/U-LA, «A amoll withdrawing room, 
ZEBOGM (ad ma,) % [Gr fevypa, from (evyrvo, 
hoo on.) ‘ 


to Join, 
t figure in grammar by which an adjective or 
verb which agroes with a nearer word, Is, hy way of 
fupploment, referred aleo to another moro remote, 
Thua, in Virgit “Hilo Wine arma, bio curras fait; ” 
Where fui, which agrecs directly With eurrus, ts ree 
— ferred also to arma, . 
ZIM BT, nr [Bee Creat.) A digitigrade carnivorous 
mammal, the Viverra Zibetha, ‘Thio ta a amall quad. 
riped, eomowhat yg the wensel, Tt inhabits 
both India and Africa. It ia dietinet from the civet, 
though nearly allled to Tt, 


ZIG'ZAG, a. Having short turna, 
hota w, Something that has ehort turns of 
angles, 


In @roAitectue, a molding running In a 
a ia) & Sot a rag 


line, 
ZIGZAG, o& & To form with ahorttarna 
ZIGZAG-GRD, pp. Formed with ehort tame. 
ZIGAG-GING Lay Forming with short tarna 
ZIMBNT WAMHR, of COPPER WA'TRR, le a 


FATE, FAR, FALL, WHAT. — MOTE, PREY. PINK, MARINE, BIRD, — NOTE, DOVE, MOVE, WOLF, BOOK. — 
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mame given to water found in copper mines; water 

- impregnated with copper. 

Z'MOME, n. See Zymome. 

ZINE, n. [G.Sw, and Dan. zink. The speHiang Zinx, 
in necordance with the German, Swedish, and Da- 
mish, would be preferable.] 

A metal of a brilliant white color, with a shade of 
blue, and appearing as if composed of plates adher- 
ing together. It is not brittle, but less malleable than 
wopper, lead, or tin. When heated, however, it is 

Jos and may be rolled into plates. ~ Cyc. 
IN-CIF’ER-OUS 5 

ZINCK-IF’ER-OUS, i a [zine and L. fero.] 

; Containing or affording zinc; as, zinciferous ore. 

Journ. of Science, 

ZIN€’ODE, n. The positive pole of a galvanic bat- 
tery. Graham. 

ZIN€/OUS, a. Pertaining to zinc, or to the positive 
pole of a galvanic battery. Graham. 

ZIN€K’'Y, a. Pertaining to zinc, or having its ap- 
pearance. 

Some effervesce with acids, some not, though soluble therein, as 


to the zincky prrt. Kirwan, 
The zincky ores a: said to be grayer than other ores. 


ITwanN. 
ZINK’EN-ITE, n. [from M, Zinken.] 
A steel-gray ore of antimony and lead. Dana. 
ZI'ON, 7. A hill in Jerusalem, which, after the cap- 
ture of that city, became the royal residence of Da- 
vid and his successors. Hence, 
2. The theocracy, or church of God. Kitto. 
ZYR/EON, xn A mineral containing the earth zir- 
conia and silica, occurring in square prisms with 
pyramidal terminations, of a brown or gray color, 
occasionally red, and often nearly transparent. Hya- 
cinth is the red variety. Dana, 
ZIR-€O6/NI-A, n. An oxyd of the metal zirconium, 
discovered by Klaproth, in the year 1789, in the 
zircon of Ceylon, and subsequently in the hyacinth 
of Expaily in France. It resembles alumine in ap- 
pearance. It is so hard as to scratch glass. When 
ure, itis a white powder. 
ZiR’€O-NITE, x. A variety of the zircon. 
ZIR-CO/NI-UM, nr. The metallic basis of zirconia. 
Berzelius first obtained zirconium in 1824; but Davy 
had previously rendered its ex!stence quite probable, 
It is commonly obtained in the form of a black pow- 
@er. Its metallic cha?acter is questioned by some. 
ZIZ/EL, x. A rodent mammal, the Arctomys Citillus. 
Ut is found. in Russia and Germany, and also in Asia. 
{t is the Svsurr, often called the Eartess Marmor. 
Tt is a small quadruped. 
ZOC’CeO, 
ZO'€LE, 
ZO€'€O-LO, 

A sacle, which see. 

ZO’DI-A€, xn. [Fr. zodiague; It. and Sp.. zodiaco; L. 
zodiacus ; Gr. (--dtuxos, from Gwor, an animal.] 

1. A broad circle in the heavens, containing the 
twelve signs through which the sun passes in its 
annual course. The center of this belt is the eclip- 
lic, which is the path of the sun. It intersects the 
equator atan angle of about twenty-three degrees and 
twenty-eight minutes. This is called its obliquity. 

2. A girdle. Milton. 

ZO-DI’A€-AL, a. Pertaining to the zodiac. 

Zodiacal light ; a luminous track, of an elongated, 
triangular figure, lying nearly in the ecliptic, its 
dase being on the horizon, and its apex at varying 
alt tudes. In the evening, after twilight, it is in this 
latitude most conspicuous from January to April, 
and in the morning, before dawn, from September to 
December. Its nature is unknown. E. C Herrick. 

ZO'HAR, 7. [Heb.] A Jewish book of cabalistic 
commentaries on Scripture. Brande. 


n [It. zoccolo ; from L, soccus, a sock.] 


ZOIS‘ITE, 2. [from Van Zois, its discoverer.} 
A grayish variety of Epidote. Dana. 
ZONE, xn. [L. zona; Gr. Gwrn.] 
1, A girdle. 
An embroidered zone surrounds her walst. . Dryden, 


2. In geography, a division of the earth, with re- 
spect to the temperature of different latitudes. The 
zones are five ; the torrid zone, extending from trop- 
fic to tropic 46° 56’, or 23° 28’, on each side of the 
equator ; two temperate or variable zones, situated 
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between the tropics and polar circles, and two frigid 
Satog situated between the polar circles and the 
poles. 

3. In natural history, a band or stripe running 
round any object. Gardner. 

4. Circuit; circumference. Milton. 

Ciliary zone; in anatomy, the black impression of 
the ciliary processes on the vitreous humor of the 
eye. Cyc. 

| ZON‘'ED, a. Wearing a zone. Pope. 

2. Having zones or concentric bands, 

ZONE/LESS, a. Not having a zone. 

ZON‘NAR, x A belt or girdle, which the Christians 
and Jews in the Levant are obliged to wear, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Mohammedans. 

ZO-OG/RA-PHER, n. [See Zotcraruy.] One 
describes animals, their forms, and habits. 

ZOQ-O-GRAPH'I€-AL, a. Pertaining to the descrip- 
tion of animals, 

Z0-OG’/RA-PHY, x. 

ypadu, to describe.] 
A description of animals, their forms, and habits, 

But Zoérocy is generally ered 
ZO-OL/A-TRY, x. [Gr. (wor and darpera.] 
The worship of animals. 

ZO/O-LITE, n. [Gr. Gwoy, an animal, and d:6os, 

stone. ] 


yee 
who 


[Gr. Gwoy, an animal, and 


An animal substance petrified or fossil. [Not in 
use] Morin. 
ZO-0-LOG’TE€-AL, a. [from zoslogy.] Pertaining to 

zudlogy, or the science of animals. 

ZO-O-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. According to the princi- 
ples of zodlogy. Lawrence. 

ZO-O1,/0-GIST, x. [from zoélogy.] One who is well 
versed in the natural history of animals, or who de- 
scribes animals, 

ZO-OL/0-GY, z. 
discourse. ] 

That part of natural history which treats of the 
structure, habits, classification, and habitations of 
all animals, from man to the lowest of all the 

ZO-ON’I€, a. [Gr. Fwov, an animal.] [tribes. 

Pertaining to animals ; obtained from animal! sub- 
stances, 

ZO-ON‘/O-MY, 2. 
law.] 

The laws pf animal life, or the science which 
treats of the penomena of animal life, their causes 
and relations, Darwin. 

ZO-OPH/A-GAN, n. [Gr. fwov, an animal, and gayw, 
to eat, 

An sate that feeds on animal food ; a carnivo- 
rous quadruped. 

ZO-OPH’A-GOUS, (zo-of’a-gus,) a [Gr. Jwovr, an ani- 
mal, and ¢ayw, to eat.] 

Feeding on animals, Kirby. 
ZO'O-PHITE. See Zodrurre. 

ZO-O-PHOR/I€, a. [Gr. fw», an animal, and gopzw, 
to bear.] 

The zodphoric column is one which supports the 
figure of an animal, 

ZO-OPH'O-RUS, x. [Supra.] In ancient architecture, 
the same with the Frreze in modern architecture ; a 
part between the architrave and cornice ; so called 
from the figures of animals carved uponi.. Dict. 

ZO'0-PHYTE, xn. (Gr. fwov, an animal, and durov, a 
plant.] 

A general term, applied to simple polyps, and com- 
pound individuals consisting of many polyps united 
together, as in most corals, They often branch like 
vegetation, and the polyps resemble flowers in form. 
The term formerly included sponges and corallines, 
in addition to the above. Dana. 

ZO-O-PHYT’I€, a. Pertaining to zodphytes, 

ZO-O-PHY-TO-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to zod- 
phytology. 

ZO-O-PHY-TOL/0-GY, n. [zodphyte, and Gr. doyos, 
discourse. ] 

The natural history of zodphytes. Ed. Encyc. 
7.0-0O-TOM’I€-AL, a. Pertaining to zoétomy. 
ZO-OT‘O-MIST, n. [See Zodtromy.] One who dis- 

sects the bodies of animals; 8 comparative anato- 
mist. 

ZO-OT’/O-MY, #. [Gr. Gwov, an animal, and repyw, 
to cut.] 


[Gr. Swor, an animal, and Avyos, 


[Gr. Swov, an animal, and voyos, 


ZYT 


The.anatomy of all aniinals; the dissection of all 
animals for the purpose of discovering their struc- 
ture, the functions of their severnl parts, &c. Zott 
omy is divided into anthropotomy, or the anatomy of 
man ; ornithotomy, or the anatqmy of birds; ichthyot- 
omy, or the anatomy of fishes, &e. The.anatomy of 
brute animals, and more especially quadrupeds, is 
called Comparative ANATOMY. 

ZOR'IL, n.. A fetid animal, a mere variety of the 
Memphitis Americana, or skunk, found in South 
America. [In Sp. zorro is a fox, and zorillo the 
whelp of a fox.] Cye. 

ZOUNDS,.n. An cxclamation contracted from * God’s 
wounds ;” formerly used as an oath, and an expres- 
sion of anger or wonder. Smart. 

ZUF'FO-LO, 2. [It. zufolo, from zufolare, to hiss or 
whistle, L. suffo.] \ 

A little flute or flageolet, especially that which is 
used to teach birds. Busby. 

ZOU’MATE. See Zymate, 

ZU'MI€. See Zymic Acrp. 

ZU-MO-LOG’I€-AL, a. [See Zumonocy.] Pertain« 
ing to zumology. 

This word should be written Zrmonoarcat.] 

ZU-MOL/O-GIST, n. One who is skilled in the fer- 
mentation of liquors. 

This word should be written Zymoxocrst. 

ZU-MOL/O-GY, x. [Gr. Tvyn, ferment, from 
to ferment, and Aoyos, discourse.] 

A trentise on the fermentation of liquors, or the 
doctrine of fermentation. Cyc. 

{ie word should be written Zymorocy.] 

ZU-MOM'E-TER, ) nm ([Gr. Cvpworts, fermenta- 

ZU-MO-SIM’E-TER,}§ tion, or Gvuu7,-ferment, and 
pet pew, to measure. ] 

An instrutnent proposed by Swammerdam for as- 
certaining the degree of fermentation occasioned hy 
the mixture of different liquids, and the degree of 
heat which they acquire in fermentation. Cyc. 

{These should be written ZymostmeteR and Zy- 
MOMETER. J 

ZUR’‘LITE, ». A newly-discovered Vesuvian min- 
eral, whose primitive form is a cube, or, according 
to some authors, a rectangular prism. 


Journ. of Science. 
ZYG-O-DAE-TVLTE, a. [Gr. Jo} 0m, to join, and 
ZYG-O-DA€’/TYL-OUR, daxrvhos, a finger. ] 
Having the toes disposed in pairs; distinguishing 
an order of birds which have the feet furnished with 
two toes before and two behind, as the parrot, wood- 
pecker, &c. Partington, Ed. Encyc ; 
ZYG-O-MAT‘IE, a. [Gr. Yevypt, a joining.) ? 
Pertaining to a bone of the head, called also os 
jugale, or cheek-bone, or to the bony arch under 
which the temporal muscle passes. The term zy- 
goma is applied both to the bone and the — 
ye 


VLOW, 


Zygomatie arch, See Zycomatic, 

Zygomatic bone; the cheek-hone. 

Zygomatic muscles ; two muscles of the face, which 
rise from the zygomatic bone, and are inserted into 
the corner of the mouth. 

Zyomatic processes; the processes of the temporal 
and cheek-bones, which unite to form the zygomatic 
arch. 

Zygomatic suture ; the suture which joins the zyg- 
omatic processes of the temporal and cheek bones, 


Parr. 
ZY'MATE, ) 2. A supposed compound of the imagi- 
ZOU'MATE, nary zymic acid with a base. As there 
is no such acid, there can be no such sait. 
1 ¥ v 
i ty op [Gr. Cvpy, ferment.] 

A supposed peculiar acid obtained by the acetous 
fermentation of vegetable substances. No such pe- 
culiar acid exists, 

ZY'MOME y. 
Z/MOMB, (Gr. Sunn] 

One of the supposed proximate principles of the 
gluten of wheat, It is a tough substance, insoluble 
in alcohol. There are doubts as respects the exist- 
ence of zymome, as a truly distinct substance. 

ZY-THEP/SA-RY, n. A brewery, or brew-house, 
ZY’THUM, zn. [Gr. Jew, to boil.] 
A beverage ; a licuor made from malt and wheat. 
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AA/RONS-ROD, 2. In arch. arod with one ser- 
nt twined around it, instead of two as in that of 
ercury. eale. 

XB/A-€A, n. [add.] Name, in the Philippine islands 
for what is called Manilla hemp, being the fiber of 
a kind of plantain, (Jfusa textilis). Simmonds. 

A-BAISER, . A term applied to ivory black or 
ammal charcoal, Simmo 

A-BAN’DON (a-bin’dong), 2. [Fr.] A complete giv- 
ing up; hence used sometimes to denote an utter 
disregard of self arising from absorption in some 
favorite object or emotion, and sometimes a disre- 
gard of appearances, producing either careless negli- 
gence or unstudied euse of manner. C. Kingsley. 

A-BANYGA, n. Fruit of a kind of palm tree whose 
seeds haye been thought useful in diseases of the 
chest. Dunglison, 

XB/A-TIZEZD, a. Provided with an abstis. 

‘ Quart. Reo. 

ABBEY-LAND, mn. An estate dependent on an 

abbey. 

KB’DI-€ANT, n. One who abdicates. 

AB-DOM-IN-OS’€0-PY, n. (L. abdomen, and Gr. 
oxoréw, to examine.] 

Examination of the abdomen in order to detect 
disease. } 

A-BEAM’, adv, In naut. lan., on the beam, 7. ¢.,, at 
right angles to the ship's keel. 

A-BE-CE-DA/RI-AN, a.— Abecedarian psalms, 
those (like the 119th) in which distinct portions 
have the verses commence with successive letters 
of the Hebrew alpbabet. 

AB-ER/RANT, a. [L. aberrans, wandering.] 

: In nat. hist, a term applied to plants, animals, 
&e., which deviate widely from the type of the 
natural group to which they belong. MeLeay. 

A-BEY/ANT (a-ba/ant), a. In a state of abcyance 
or suspensivn, 

AB-I-ET’I€, a. [L. ates, the fir tree.} 

Belunging to the fir treo or its products. Craig. 

XB/1-GAIL (-gil), n. A lady’s walting maid. 

W. Irring. 

AB-LI-GU-Ri’TION (-rish’un), ”. [L.]_ Prodigal 
expense apon food. Johnson. 

AB-LU/TION-A-RY, a. Pertaining to ablution or 
washing. 

XB/NE-GA-TIVE, a. Noting rejection. or self-denial. 

AB-NORMAL, a. [add.] Contrary to a reéognized 
inode of structure or development, or to any law or 
system in nature. J Trench, 

AB-0-LI’TION-IZE, v. % To imbue with aboli- 
tionism. 

A-BOR/TIENT, a. [L.] In bot., sterile ; barren. 


Ogilvie. 
B-BOUT’-SLEDGE, n. The largest hammer used 
~ by smiths. i Weale. 


AB-RAUM’, a. A red ocher used to darken mahogany, 
1 Simmonds, 
A-BRAX/AS, n. A mystical word engraved (some- 
times with pictures) on gems among the ancients; 
a gem or stone thus engraved. Le yse. 
AB/SINTHE, zn. fF r.] Acordial of brandy flavored 
with wormwoo Simmonds, 
AB-SO-LUT-IST’I€, a. Pertaining to absolutism. 
AB-SORB/ENT, 2. [subs.] In an organic being, a 
iwediutn or agent in absorption, whether external 
or internal; such are the lacteals and other parts in 
the human body, the extremities of the roots of 
/ plants} &e. Carpenter, 
AB-SORP-TIV/I-TY, nm. The power or capacity of 
absorption, Dana, 


AB-STAIN’ER, n. One who abstains; a tee-totaler. 


ACL 


ACU 


A-BU/NA, m. The head of the Abyssinian Church. | A-COCK/-BILL, State of an anchor when hanging 


Encyc. Am, 
A-BU8/A-BLE, a, Capable of being abused. 
A-BUT’/TER, n. He or that which abuts. 
A-BYS/SAL, a. Of or belonging to the abyss.—The 
abyssal zone, in zoological geography, is one of the 
belts or zones into which Sir E. Forbes divides the 
bottum of the sea in describing its plants, animals, 
&c. It isthe one furthest from the shore, embracing 
all beyond one hundred fathoms deep. E, Forbes. 
A-€A/DI-A, nm. The old French name for Nova 
Scotia. 

A-€A/DI-AN, a. Belonging to Acadia. Longfellow. 
A€’A-JOU, vn. The cashew-nut tree; also a French 
name of mahogany. Simmonds, 
A€-A-LE/PHOID, a. [Gr. axeAndn, the nettle or 

jelly fish, and eiSos, form.] 
Resembling the Medusw or jelly fishes, Dana. 
A-CAL/Y-CLNE, a. [Gr. a priv. and xdavg, a calyx.] 
Without a calyx or flower cup. 
A-CAN/TIIO. [From Gr. éxeava, a spiny plant.] 
A prefix denoting prickly, or having spines, Dana, 
A-CAN-THOPIVER-OUS, a. [Gr. dxav6a, a spine, 
and dépw, to bear.] 
Having or producing spines or. prickles, 
Wells’ Annual, 
A-€AU-LES’CENT, a. [L. a priv.and caulia, a stem.] 
In bot., seeming to be without a stem, as where 
the stem is short and hid under ground, A. Gray, 
A€-CEL-ER-A/TOR, ”. That which accelerates; a 
light van for carrying mails between the post-office 
and railway stations, &c. [2ng.] 
A€-ELA-MA/TION, mn. [add.] A choice or yote 
civd roce; as, passed ee sclamation, 
A€-€LI-MA-TI-ZA/TION, nm. Act of inuring to a 
climate. - 
A€-EOM-MO-DA/TION, nm. [ndd.] An accommo- 
dation note, bill, &c., is one drawn or accepted as 
a means of enabling a person to raise money; and 


not in payment of a debt. Craig, 
A€-€0U-CHETSP (a-koo-sheuze/), m [Tr] A 
midwife, Dunglison, 


A€-E€OUNT’-EURRENT, n. A statement of ac- 
counts or Dili ornate rendered by one party 
to another, showing the Ty transactions be- 
tween them. Simmonds. 

A€-CRESCENCE, 2, <A growing together; in- 
crease ; accretion. 

A-CEN’/TRI€, a. [Gr. a priv. and xevrpov, ecnter.] 

Out of the center. Wright. 

A-CEPH/A-LO-CYST, m. [Gr. a priv. and xefady, 
head, and cvoris, bladder. 

A hydatiform vesicle, without head or visible 
organs, ranked among the entozoa, though posses- 
sing few animated characteristics. Dunglison. 

A-CEIYRA, a. [add.] An altar, near dead bodies, on 
which incense was burnt by tho ancients till Lurial, 

Fosbroke, 

AC-ER-VA/TION, nm. A heaping up; a heap. Craig. 

AC-E-TAB-U-LIF/ER-OUS, « [L. acetabulum, a 
little cup, and fero, to bear J 

Furnished with fleshy cups for adhering to bod- 
ies, as cuttle-fish, &e. Dana, 

AC-E-TA-BU‘LI-FORM, a. [L. acetabulum, a cup.] 

In Lot., shaped like a cup or saucer, Craig. 

AC-E-TOM/E-TER. Often used for acetimeter ; also 
acetomedry and acidimetry, for acetimetry. 

A-CIN/A-CES%, n. [I..] A short straight sword or 
dagger, worn on the right side by the Medes, Per- 
sians, é&e. Smith's Dict. Antiq. 

A-€ELINE, a. [Gr. a priv. and «Acvw, to incline. 

Without inclination, The aclinic lene is a line 
near the earth’s equator on which the magnetic 
needle is exactly horizontal and has no dip; called 
also the magnetic equator. August. 


at the cat-head ready for letting go. Totten, 

A€/O-LYTE, n. [Gr. axddovOos, an attendant. 

In the early Church, an inferior officer w 

tended or waited on the bishop. 

2. In astron., an attendant or companion star. 
A-€OU/ME-TER, n. [Gr. axovw, to hear, and pé- 

Tpov, measure]. 

An instrument for measuring the extent or 
~ delicacy of hearing. Dunglison. 
A/ERE-AGE (a/ker-aje), m. Acres taken collec- 

tively, or amount of acres; as, the acreage of Great 
Britain. Wade. 

A-€RID‘I-TY, n. State of being acrid or sharp. Cruig. 

A-€RIT’I€-AL, a. Taving no crisis, as some dis- 
eases, Dunglisen. 

A€NO-BAT, n. [Gr. dxpes, on high, and Batra, to go.] 

One who practices rope-dancing, high bir &e, 
: ayhew. 

A€-RO-BAT/I€, @. Pertaining to an acrobat or 
rope-dancer. 

KE/RO-GEN, n. [subs] A-plant of the highest 
tribe of Cryptogums, including the Ferns, &c.— 
The Age of Acrogena, in geol., was the age of coal 
plants, or the Carboniferous era; when the Sigilla- 
ria, Lépidodendra, Calamites, Ferns, &c., were the 
characteristic vegetation of the globe, Dana. 

A-€ROG/EN-OUS, @. [Gr. dxpos, at the top, and 
ywvouat, tu rise or increase, 

In bot., noting growth from the extremity; as 

an acrogenous plant. A. Gray. « 

A-ERO™MI-AL, a. In anat., pertaining to the acroe 
mion. Dunglison. ~ 

A€-TIN‘I€, a Pertaining toactinism. Draper. ' 

A€/TIN-IBM, n. [Gr. deriv, a ray.] : 

That power in the sun's rays by which chemica¥ 

changes are produced, as in ¢ penerre orp, &e 
raper, ° 

A€-TYNO-€NEM1S-TRY, m. Chemistry in its re, 
Jatiens to actinism. Draper. . 

A€-TIN/0-GRAPI, n. [Gr. axriv, a ray, and ypadu, 
to describe.] | 


0 at- 


An instrument for measuring and recording the 
actinic or chemical force of the solar ray. ichol, | 
A€/TIN-OID, a. [Gr. dxriv, a ray, and €l8os, form.] 
Tlaving the form of rays} radiated. 
A€-TIN-OM’E-TER, 2. frabel An instrument 
for measuring the intensity of the sun’s actinic 


Trays. Nichol. 
A€-TIN-O-MET/RI€, a, Belonging to the measure- 
ment of actinic force or influence. Dana. 
A€-TIN-OPH/0-ROUS, a, Ilaving straight pro- 

jecting spines. : 
K€/TION-SER/MON, 2. A sermon preached im- 

mediately befure the communion service in Scot- 

and, Ri MeCheyne. 
K€/TION-TAK/ING, @. Bringing lawsuits. Shuk. 
A€/TON, vn. A quilted leather jacket often worn 

under a coat of mail, Wright. 
A€T-T-AL-I-ZA/TION, m, A making actual or 

really existent, 
A-€U’/LE-O-LATE, a, [L. actilets, a prickle.] 

In Vot., having small prickles or sharp points. 
A, Gray. 

A-OU/MI-NATE, ¢.& To make sharp or keen; as, 

to acuminate the temper. Cowper. 
A-€TUNI-NATE, v.¢. To rise like a cone Py a sharp 


point. Lilton, 
A-€UT-ANC/GU-LAR, a. 


Ilaving an acute angle. 
U Wright. 
A-€U-TI-FO/LI-ATE, a. [L. acutws, sharp, and 
folinm, a leat] : 
In bot., having sharp pointed jeaves. A. Gray. 
A-QU-TI-LO/BATE, a, [L. ucutus, sharp, and Jos, 
bua, a lobe. : 
In bot., having acuto lobes like some leaves, 


A, Gry. 
bi } 
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AFT 
Ne eee ees 
@BA/GI-AL, a. Pertaining to the adage; pro- 


| cverbial. Crazy. 

ZD-A-MANT/OID, m [Gr. dSduas, diamond, and 

€ eldos, form.] 4 

A form of crystal bounded by 48 equal triangles 
occurring ingthe diamond; a hesoctshodrou, Duse 

A-DAPT/IVE, at Suited or tending to adaptation. 

Rare.] 
-DEL/PHI-A, .* [Gr. adcAdds.] 

. A collection of ees intoa bundle. Wright. 

A-DEL/PHOUS, a. [Gr. d8cAgds, a brother.] 

* In bot., noting union into pairs or bundles, by 
filamentay as adelphous stamens, A. Gray. 
DEN r. adnv, & gland.]. 

x eee to words ae to the structure, dis- 
wases, &c., of the glands; as, adenail/gia, pain 
‘seated in a gland; adeni/tia, glandular inflamma- 
tion, &c. - Dunglison. 

A-DEN/I-FORM, a, Resembling a gland; adenoid. 


Dunglison. 
AD-EN-OPH’/YL-LOUS, a, Having glands on the 
margin of the leaves, 


Henslow. 
KD/EN-OSE, a. Resembling a gland. Wright. 
AD E-UN’DEM, [L.] Lit, to the same (gradum) 
' degree.—Those who graduate at one of our colleges 
are usnally admitted ad eundem in others, by way 
_ of courtesy. 
AD-FLUX/ION (-flik/shun), 2. [L. ad, to, and jluo, 
to flow.] 

A flow (as of sap) from a drawing, not a propel- 
ling force. Dana. 
AD-H#/SION (-hé/zhun), n. [add.] To give in one’s 

adhesion, is to declare his accession to some party 
‘or itsprizciples, . 

A-DI-A-THERMIE€, a, [Gr. a priv., dd, through, 
and @epyatyw, to heat.] 
Not pervious to heat. Mellons. 

AD-I-POC’E-ROUS, a. Belonging to adipocere. 
AD/‘I-POUS, a. Fat; of the naturo of fat. Booth. 
AD-JE€-TYYVAL, a. Belonging to the cea 
tham, 


AD-JU/RA-TO-RY, a. 
a junction. 
AD-JUST/A-BLE, a. Capable of being se aes 
raig. 
A-DO/BE (a-do/byj), ». [Sp.] An unburnt brick 
dried in the sun. 8. Wells Williama. 
AD/PRESSED (-prést), a. In hot., pressed close, as 
| leaves toa stem, &c. A. Gray. 
AD-VENT/IVE, a. [add.] A term applied to foreign 
plants accidentally or sparingly spontaneous in a 
country, but hardly to be called native. A. Gray. 
AD-VER-SI-'O’LI1-ATE, a. [L. adversus, against, 
and folium, leat.) 

In bot., having opposite leaves, 
#-QUI-LAT/ER-AL. [See Equrarzrat.] 
ppreky foes ey a. [L. aer, air, ond fero, to 

carry. 

Conveying air; containing air. 
4-ER-0-LI-THOL/0-GY, n. 
;/ AtOos, stone.] 

! The science of aerolites or meteors. Dana, 
K-ER-O-MET/RI€, a. Pertaining to serometry. 
-R0/GO, n. [L.] The rust of any metal, properly 


Containing a solemn in- 


Dunglison. 
[Gr. anp, air, and 


_ of brass, Dunglison. 
458-TYVAL, a. Occurring in the summer, as diseases, 
Craig. 


4/THRI-O-SE€OPE, n. [Gr. atOpcos, clear, and cxo- 
~ wéw, to s0e.] 

An instrument resembling the differential ther- 

“ mometer, used for measuring the changes of tem- 

i ey produced by exposure to different, condi- 

ons of tho sky, as when clear or clouded, Brande. 

AER, n. [L.] Tho southwest wind, 


Notus and Afer bleak with thunderous clouds, Milton, 
AF-FE€/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to the affections. 


AF/FER-ENF, a. Bearing or pouring into; as the 
absorbent vessels, which pass into 2 lymphatic 


gland. Dunglison. 
AF-FYANT, m. In law, one who makes an affidavit. 
Williams. 
XF/PLU-ENT, n, A stream flowing into a river, 
lake, &c, HeCulloch. 
pede ad. Ina foaming state. 
zIT, m. In Mohummedan mytholo a 
A-FREET’, } powerful evil spirit. e005 cence) 


AFTER, yaa} After-body, n. The hinder part 
ofthe body. Afier-cabin, n. Ono near tho stern. 
Afterssapstan, n One toward the.stern, After- 

rtract,m, Onoof a later date, After-date, 0. t. 
date aftor tho truo time. After-dinner, a, ad. 
Quowing the dinner. <A/fter-hatchway, n. One 
in The sfier part of tho spar dock of tho vessel. 
Afie eit, m. Ono toward the stern. After-lau, 


n. One of subsequort-enactment, er-piece, N. 
Tho heel of a padter ies : 


AIR 

Po 

A-GAM’I€, a. [Gr. a priv. and yapew, to marry.] 
Produced by the female without the male; as 


agamic eggs, &e. ; o= Dana, 
A-GAS/TRI€, a. [Gr a@priv. and yacrijp, stomach.] 
Haying np stomach. Dana, 
AG-A-TIf’/ER-OUS, a. Containing agates. Craig. 
AG/A-TIZED, a. [odd.] Petrified into agate, as 
wood, : Dana, 


EGE, n. [odd] A period of time in history, dis- 
tinguished by some remarkable step or stage of 
rogress, In geological history, there are said to 
e seven ages, 1, The Azoic age, when there was 
no animal life. 2. The age of Mollusks or the Si- 
lurian, when the highest form of life on the globe 
was that of mollusks or shell-fish. 8 The age of 
Fishes or the Devonian, when fishes were the high- 
est race. 4. The age of Coal Plants or Acrogens, 
5. The ago of Reptiles, when reptiles prevailed in 
great numbers and of vast size. 6, The age of 
Mammals, when the mammalia or quadrupeds 
abounded, and were the dominant race. 7. The 
age of Man, or the modern era. . Dana. 


AGE, 2. 4. To grow old; as, nothing ages faster than 
indolence. Bulwer. 
AGE/LESS, ». Without age or marked limits of 

duration. . 

AG-GRAPPES’, n. pl. Hooks and eyes for armor, 
&e, Fairholt. 
AG’/GRE-GATE, a.* Aggregate flowers in botany 
are such as are composed of florets united by means 

of the receptacle or calyx. Henslow. 


AG-GRESS/IVE-NESS, ». The quality of being 
aggresive. 

XG1-TA-TOR, n. pet] A contrivance for shaking 
or sifting, as inafurnace. Appleton'’s Mech. Dict. 
XAG/LET-HEAD/ED, a. Having an aglet or tag at 

the head. 
A/GONE, nm. [Gr. a priv. and yovia, an 
A-GON’I€-LINE, § angle.] 

Tho name given toa line on the earth’s surface, 
on which the magnetic needle points to the true 
north, and thus the magnetic meridian coincides 
with the geographical. There is one such line in 
the Western hemisphere called the American agone, 
and another in the Eastern hemisphere called the 
Asiatic agone. ~ August. 

AG-O-NIST'I€S, . pl. The science of games or 


prize fighting, 

A-GROUP/MENT, n. [Fr.] Grouping. [Used by 
here Art Journal. 

A/GUA-TOAD, n. A gigantic species of toad (bufo 
agua,) found in South America. 

A’/GUE-DROP, n. A solution of the arsenite of po- 
tassa, liquor arsenalia. Craig. 
AI-LAN‘TUSB, n. A tree of beautifnl appearance 
from the East. There are two kinds, one having 
an offensive odor, the other not. The name is de- 
rived from Adianto, the name of one species in the 

Moluccas. Loudon. 

AIL-LETTES’, n. p?.* [Fr.] Lit., small wings; 
term applied to small square shields on tho shoul- 
ders of knights, being prototypes of the modern 
epaulets. Lairholt. 

AIR, nm, [add.] In tho early chemistry, alkaline uir 
is ammonia; qazotie or nitrous air is nitrogen; 
dephlogisticated or vital sir is oxygen; fixed air is 
earbonie acid; hepatic air is sulphureted hydro- 
gen; phosphoric sir is phosphureted hydrogen ; 

Aloyisticated air is nitrogen. 

Afr, mn, [add] <Air-bath, n. An arrangement for 
drying substances in air of any desired temperature, 
Azr-bed, n. a case of India rubber cloth, &c¢., made 
air-tight and inflated through tubes closed by stop- 
cocks. <Aiéir-breathing, respiring air directly 
from tho atmosphere. Abeceng, m. a casing of 
sheet-iron around tha funnel of a steamboat, &c, 
Air-cushion, n. one.made air-tight so as to be in- 
flated with air. <Air-drain, n. a trench for the 
posccee of air along the external foundation of a 

uilding, to prevent dampness. Air-dried, a. 
dried in the atmosphcro without artificial heat. 
Air-dry, a. that has lost no water excopt from ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. <Atr-engine, m. an cn- 
gine moved by hot air instead of steam; a caloric 
engine called also Ericsson’s engine, from its invent- 
or. Aétr-escape, n. a contrivance for letting off air 
from water pipes. <Air-fountain, n. a contrivance 
for producing a jet of water by means of compress- 
edair. Air-machine,n. an apparatus for forcing 
air into mines for ventilation ond for withdrawing 
bad air. Air-valre, n. & valve in s steam boiler 
for the escape of air. 

AIR-TIHER-MOMWE-TER, n.* A form of thermom- 
eter in which air is employed in the place of mer- 
cury or spirits of wine, to mark changes of tem- 
perature, 


AIR/-WAY, n. A tubular passage for air flowing in 
Pipes; as, the air-rzcay of an air-pump. 


ALL 
“a 


AITCH/-PIECE, ». That part of the piston of a’ 
pump in which the valve is fixed.  Zomlinson. 
AK/E-TON. [See Acton.] x: : 
A-KIM/BO, a. With a crook; as, arms akimbo. . 
ALA FRAN-CAIS# (-saze’), [Fr.] After the French 
manner, seth 


e 


A LA GRE€’, [Fr.] After the Grecian manner. 

A LANG-LAIS8#& (-laze’), [Fr.] After the English 
fashion. 

A-LARM’-GAUGE, n. A contrivance in a steam- 
engine for showing when the pressure of steam is 
too high, or the water in the boiler too low. 

A-LARM/-GUN, 2. A gun fired to give an alarm. 

A LAT/ER-E, [L.] Zit., from the side; applied to 
the highest class of envoys from the pope, whe are 
sent, as it were, directly from his sids, Encyc, Am 

AL-BA/TA, nm. A name in England for German 
silver. Simmonds. 

AL/BUM GRAVEUM, nm Name given to the white 
faeces of dogs, consisting chiefly of bone earth, for-, 
merly used in medicine, and now by tanners for: 


some secondary purposes, Dunglison, .' 
AL-BUMIN-IZE, ». # In photog., to treat or cover, 
with albumen, R. Hunt, 


AL-BUMIN-IZED, pp. Covered with albumen. \ 

AL-BUMIN-IZ-ING, ppr. Covering. with albumen. 

AL-BU/MIN-OUS-NESS, 2. The state of being 
albuminous. y 

AL-BU’MIN-OID, a. Resembling albumen, E 

AL-BURN/OUS, n. Of or pertaining to alburnum. - 

AL-€AR-RA/ZA, n. [Sp.]_ A vessel of porous‘un- 
glazed earthen ware used for cooling liquors. Ure, 

AL-€0-RAN‘I€, a. Of or belonging to the Alcoran, 

AL/CY-ON-OID, ». Aterm applied to one of the 
grand divisions of the class of polyps. [See Po-’ 
LYP. - Dana. * 

AL/DE-HYDE, n. [Contracted from alcohel dehy- 
drogenatus, alcohol deprived of its hydrogen.] -4 

A liquid of an ethereal odor, obtained by passing 
ether or alcohol through a red hot tube, and in 
other ways. Gregory. 7 

ALD/ER-MAN-CY, 2. The office of an alderman, 

ALD-ER-MAN‘I€, a. Relating to or becoming an 
alderman. a 

ALD-ER-MAN‘1-TY, n. The body of aldermen, 

B. Jonson, 

ALD/ER-MAN-SHIP, ». The condition of an ald- 
erman, : ? 

A-LEAK’, adv. Ina leaking condition, / 

A‘/LE-A-TO-RY, a. [L. alea, chance.] 

Depending on some contingent event; as, an alea- 
tory sale, the completion of which depends on the 
occurrence of some uncertain event. Simmonds, 

A-LE€/TO, 2. Ke aAnkrw.] One of the furies in 
the Greek mythology. In goo?., a genus of the star- 
fish family. Also, a genus of fossil zoophytes.. 

AL-E-MANNIE€, a. Belongifig to the Alemanni, an 
ancient people of Germany. 2. The language of 
the Alemanni. 

A-LETTE’, n.* [It. aletta.] The face of the pier of 
an arch, extending from the arris of the reveal; 
but more particularly, that portion betwixt the 
arris of the reveal and the pillar or pilaster which 
is used to decorate the arch. Imp. Add. 

AL-EU-ROM’E-TER, m. [Gr. dAevpoy, flour, and 
wérpov, measure.] 

An instrument for determining the quantity of 
gluten in flour, Sim 8. 

KI/GAL, a. Belonging tothe Alge. 

AL-GE-RINE’, 2. [add] A pirate. 
French, one who has served in Algiera. 

AI/GOSE, 2. [L. algosua, cold.] 

Cold in a high degree. 

AL-HAM/BRA, n. [Arab. Zhe Red.] <A palace of 
the Moorish kings at Grenada, affording an un- 
usually fine exhibition of Saracenic whe 


Among the 


AL-HAM’BRESQUE, a. After tho fanciful manner 
of tho ornaments in the Alhambra, Art. Jour. — 
KAIL/IEN-OR, 2. One who transfers property to an- 

other. 

XL/LE-€RET, n.* Light armor used both by cay- 
alry and infantry in tho sixteenth century, es- 
pecially by the Swiss, It consisted of a breast- 
plate and gussets, often reaching to the middle of 
the thizh, and sometimes below the knees, Fatrholt, 

AL-LE-VI-A/TOR, 2. A machine with a windlass 
for raising an invalid and replacing him on 4 bed. 

By Dunglison. 

AL/LI-GA-TOR TORTOISE, 2. A largo tortoise 
(Chelydra serpenfna) found.in the rivers and! 
marshes of Carolina. : 

AL/LI-GA-ZANT. 2, A kind of black routes 

om ; 

AL-LIGN/MENT,. [See ArigNMENT.] 


= — 
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AMB 


i 
AL-LIT-ER- ccc smOee wie wesaGiton | AGO LU ERAI GE [L) ambolzorum in| AN-ES-THEGIS mo lGn cuiv cae nm. One who uses alliteration. 
LL/LO-€ATE, v. ¢. To distribute or assign. i fare) 
Burke. 
AL-LO-€U/TION, 2. [add.]’ An address of the Pope 
to his clergy. 
AL-LO/DI-AL-LY, adv. In an allodial manner. 
AL-LONGE’ (al-liinj’), 2. & To thrust with o sword. 
AL-LONGE’, n. [add.] A paper lengthening out a 


bill change for receiving Dumerous endorse- 
mie: Eng.j 
AL-L ENT, n. [add.] The allotment system in 


England is that of assigning small portions of land | 

(from the Sth of an acre to 4 or 5 acres) to be cul- 

Seated by day laborers after their ordinary day's 

ork, Brande. 

AL-LO-TROP'IE, a Pertaining to allotropism, 
The term allotropic strte, is applied to the several 
conditions which occur in a case of allotropism. 

Berzclius. 

AL-LOT’RO-PI8M, ue [Gr, Gdos, other, and zpo- 

4L-LOT’RO-PY, més, direction or way.] 

In chemistry, the property of existing in two or 
more conditions which are distinct in their phy- 
sical or chemical relations. Thus, carbon occurs 
erystallized in octahedrons and other related forms 
in a state of extreme hardness, in the diamond; 
it occurs in hexagonal forms and of little hardness, 
in black lead ; and again occurs in a third form 
with entire softness, in 1 lainpblack and charcoal. In 
some cases, one of these is peculiarly an active state 
and the other a passive one. Thus ozone is an 
active state of oxygen, and is distinct from ordi- 
nary oxygen which is the element in its passive 
state, be and. 

_ AL-LOT/TEE, ”. One to whom anything is allot- 
ted, or divided out, as in the case of newly created 
shares in a joint stock company, &c. Simmons. 

ALL O/VER. adv. Inevery part. [Collogwial.] 

Sir G. Simpson. 

ALI-TO, a. [G. alleu, altogether.] Entirely ; 2s 
“and al-to brake his skull.” Judges ix. 58. Such 
was the original reading in the English version of 
the Scriptures. Prof. Rolinson. 

rhe e m. <A dancing girl in Egypt, &c.; samo 


xD On, } 


AUMUCE, 
ages. 

AL-PX€’A, m. [odd.] Cloth mado of alpaca wool 
or other wool of great fineness. Simmonds, 
AL-PA€/A, a. Belonging to tho alpaca or its cloth. 
AL/PEN-STOCK, 2. A long staff pointed with iron 
used in trave lng among the Alps. G. B. Cheever, 
AL-PEYTRINE, « a. Pertaining to tho Alpsor to any 
mountain elevation; as, Alpestirine eat &e, 

ana. 

XAL/PIA-BET-IZE, 2. #. To arrange alphabetically. 
AL 8EGN’O (-sii’yo), [It.] Zit, to the sign; o 
notice for a musical performer to Fecaninncnes a 


n. [L. almutium.] <A furred tippet 
worn by the clergy in the mididlo 
Fairhoit. 


étrain. Encye. Am, 
AL/UM, v. t To impregnate with alum; as, to alum 
skins. Tomlinson. 


AL-U-MIN’I-™M, 2. Tho same as ALUMINUM. 

XL/VA MA-RYN. A, n. [Corrupted from Ula.] A 
commercial namo for certain kinds of dried sea- 
weed used for stuffing mattresses, &ce. Simmonds. 

KI/VE-A-TED, a. TMaving a prismatic cellular 

, Structure like a honey-comb. 

ALVEO-LATE, a. In bot. pitted like s honey- 


AM WAL-GA-MA/TOR, a An apparatus for amal- 
gamating. Dana. 
AM AN-DINE, nm, A kind of cold cream prepared 

from almonds, for ¢happed hands, &c. 
A-MAS-SETTH, n. Prt An instrument of horn 
used for collecting painter's colors on the stone, &o, 
AM/A-ZON ANT, n. The Formica rufescens, 
whose nenters capture the larve und nymphs of 
lother species, to obtain workers for their own uses, 


Eneye. Am. 
AM-BXAS/SA-DOR, n. This epolling. still prevails, 
~ put embassador is preferable because conformed to 
embassy which is now universally adopted. 
AM’BER-COL/ORZD (killuré), a.» Having tho 
color of amber. 
AM/BER-WEEPING, a. Distilling amber. 
ZMBER-YEL/LOW, x. An amber colored ocher 
yielding a fino brown red when burned. 
‘AN-BOY’NA WOOD, 2. A beautiful mottled and 
* curled wood, varying in cotor from orange to chest- 
‘nut brown, the same as Aiahooca, and “said to be 
‘from the Plerospenmum Iitdicum, Appleton. 
XAWBRO-TYPE, 7, A daguerreotype taken on a 
“plate of prepared glass, in which the lights are 
represented in silver, and the shades aro produced 
bv a dark back ground visible through the un- 
silvered portions of the glass. J. A, Porter. 


en 


: 


ANA 


parece My. pl. [L.] ambdulacrum, an 
ey. 


A name for Taeucss or perforations in the 
shell of the Zchinus or sea-urchin, from which 
extend the tentacles or spines tsed for prehension 
or locomotion. Dana. 

AM-BU-LA/€RAL, a. Pertaining to ambulacra. 

Dana. 

AM/BU-LA-TOR. Same as PzRamBuLarTor, which 
8ee. 

A-MEFR’ and A-MIR’, nm. Same as Emre, which eee, 

A-MELOR-A-TIVE, @. Producing improvement. 

VA HEN SA ET THO'RO, [LJ “From bed and 
board. Bouvier’s Law Dict. 

AM-TIARI€, n. Speech of South-Western Abys- 
sinia. 

AM-I-CA-BIL/L-TY, n. Quality of being amicable. 

A-MI'CCS CURIA, Ne pa Lit., a friend of 
the esiurt; one not retained ina caso, who volun- 
teers to express his views for the information of 
the court. Bouvier’s Law Dict. 

AM™ME- LINE, n. [From ammonia and melione.] 

In organic chemistry, % base corresponding in 
coniposition to one part of ammonia, one of mel- 
lone, and two of water. Gregory. 


AM/‘I-DON, ». [Fr., a corruption of duvAov, fine 
meal.] 
Farina or starch. 
A-M@’BA, 2; pl. A-MOVBA, ([Gr. apoBy, 
change.] 


An animalcule capable of undergoing many 
changes of form at w hence the name. Dana, 

A-M@/BOUS, ¢. Like an emebu in structure, 

A-MON-TIL-LA/DO, 2. [Sp.] A dry kind of sherry 
of a light color, much uscd to reduce the color of 
other sherrics when too high. Simmonds. 

A-MORPIVISM, n. a. a priy. and popdn, form. ] 

State of being without erystallization even in the 

minutest particles, asin glaxs, opal, &e. Dana. 

A-MORPIV/OUS, a. [add.] Without crystallization 
in its ultimato texture. Dana, 

A-MORPII-0-Z0/A, n. pl. [Gr. a priv., wopddw, to 
form, and aor, animal. ] 

Living substances without a mouth or reenlar 
internal structure, as the sponges, &c. Bluinville. 
A- eet -TE, 2. pl. [Gr. a priv. and popddw, 

. to form 
A term applied to stars not formed into any con- 
stellation. 
A-MOR-TI-ZA/TION, nz. [Fr. amortissement.] The 
extinction of debt, particularly by means of a sink- 
ing fund. Simmonds. 
oe -PII- CAR/PIE, a. [Gr. audi, both ways, hnd 
més, fruit.] 
roducing dott of two kinds cither as to form or 
time of ripening. 
AM-PIIIP/0-DA, ” pi. A tribo of small slender 
14 footed Crustacea abont an inch or less in length, 
of the same general character with the sand- flea. 


Dana, 
Au-Puite/0-BOUS, a. Belonging to the amphip- 
AM PHL-THE- AT/RIC-AL-LY, adv. 


of an amphitheater. 
AM-PUIT/RO-PAL, ,a [Gr. dugc, both ways, and 
Tpo7os, & turn. 


AM-PIIIT/RO-POUS, 


In the form 


Ilaving tho ovulo inverted, but having the at- 
tachment near the middle of one. side ; ‘half-an: ae 
tropous, A Gray. 


AM-PLEC/TANT, a ju amplector, to embrace | 
Embracing. inte clasping the oo by the 


base of the Jeaves. Gray. 
AM-PLIF/I-€A-TO- RY, a. Serving to add or on- 
large. Morrell, 
AM’PUL, nL. [ampuila, a vase.] 
A vessel for holding consecrated oil, used in 
baptism, consecration, &e, Fairholt. 


A-MUCK’, x. A Malay word for kiting. To run 
amuck, is to rush out frantically attacking all that 
come in the way. Johnston 


A-MUR/€0US, a. Full of dregs, or lees. Wright. 
XMYLE, 2. In chem.,a radical consisting of ten 
parts of carbon and "eleven of hydrogen. With 
one part of oxygen added, it forms amylic ether; 
and with a further addition of ono part of wator, 
it forms amylic alcohol, or fusel-oil. Gregory. 
MYL/I€, a. Pertaining to amyle; as, amylic 
ether- —Amylic fermentation is a process of fer- 
mentation in starch or sugar in which amylic al- 
cohol is produced. Gregory. 
XNW/YL-OID, a. Being of the nature of amyle. 
KN/A-BAS, 2.* [Gr. avaBaivw, to advance. ] 

Tho name given by Cuvier to a genus of acan- 
thapterizious bony fishes, remarkable for their 
power of living long out of water, and of making 
their way on Jand for considerable distances. 


A- 


ANG 


AN Prise nes, nm. [Gr. a priv. and aic@yots, sone 
atlon. 

A state of insensibility to pain. Dunglison. 

AN-#S-THET/I€, a. Capable of rendering iasen- 
sible to pain; as, an@sthetic agents; characterized 
hy ihsensibility to pain, as unwstietec effects, 

Dunglison. 

AN-2S-THET1€, n. That which peadnace insen- 
sibility to pain; as, chloroform, &c, Dunglisow. 

AN-A-GLYP-TOGRA-PIY, x. [Gr. dva, up, yAv- 
dw, to engrave, and ypadw, to write, ] 

The art of so engraving av to,cive the subject an 
embossed appearance as if raised from the surface 
of the paper: used in hi Lae ih coins, bas- 
Telicfs, &e. Art Journal. , 

AN-A-GLYP-TO-GRAPIME, a. Pertaining to ana~ 
gly ptography 


AN-AN/DROUS, a, [Gr. a priv. and évy 1 ‘ 

Pp, male, i 

Noting female ne Phiten are destitute or ta 
niens. 


A-NAL/O-GON, Seo ANALOGUE. 
AN-A-LY-ZA/TION, n, The act of analyzing. 
AN-A-LYZ/ING, a. In optics and thermotica, a- 
dapted to analyze or make manifest ; as, the ana- 
lyzing plate of a poner. which shows the 
qualities of polarized light or heat. Brewster. 
AN-KN’THER-OUS, a. [L. @ priv. and anther J 
In bot" destitute of anthors. A. Gray. 
AN- AN/TILOUS, a. [Gr. a priv. and &v6os, a flower.] 
In Dot., Jostitute of flowers. A Gray. 
Xn’aRenl IZE, c. t. To brinsinto astato of anarchy. 
AN-AR/TIIROUS, @. [ndd.] In entom., having 
neither legs nur wings, as some insects, Ogilvie. 
A-NAT/I-RA, 2; pl A-NAT/I-PA. In nat. hist, 
an animal of the sane tribe with the barnacle, but 
differing in having @ fleshy stem or peduncle, and 
also in some other respects: same as Lepas, The 
term anatife, in the pl, is often used for the whole 
group of the peduneculated cerripeds, 
A-NATRO-PAL, )@ [Gr. ava, up, and zpérw, to 
A-NAT/RO-POUS,§ tain | 
In bot, having the ovule inverted at an earl 
period in its development, so that the chalaze fs 
at the apparent apex? - Gay. — 
ANEH/OR ICE, n. Ico formed at the bottom of 
running streams, and thus attached or unchored to 
the ground, Denvey. 
AN/CIENT, n. [add.] An ensign or Se ae 
ak, 
[Probably a corruption of the word ensign ] 
ie PHORE, x. [Gr. dvjp,a man, and ¢epw, 
0 hear 
In Jot, the stalk or united stalks of a stamen. 
A, Gray. 
AN-DRO -SPUINX/ES, x. pl.* [Gr. av7jp, a man, and 
of vé, asphinx ] 
In Egypiian «art, lions with human heads, 
Layard. 
AN-E€-DOT'I€, a. Of or containing anecdotes, 
XAN’RE-DO-TIST, 2, One given to anecdote. 
AN-E-LE€/TRIE. a. orn. Non-clectric. Faraday 
AN-E-LE€/TRODE, 2. The positive pole of a gal- 
vanis battery Faraday. 
AN-E-MOME-TRY, 2. The measnrement of the 
foreo and velocity of wind by means of an ane- 
mometer Beit’s Tech. Dict, 
AN-EN/TER-OUS, @ [Gr, @ priv and évrepov, ine 


testine J 
Destitute of intestines. Prof. Owen. 
AN/E-ROLD, n. [Gr a@ priv and épéw, to el 

A portabie barometer which dispenses with the 
use of quicksilver, (henee the name), Its action 
depends on tho varying pressure of the atmosphere 
upon the elastic top of a metallic box (shape‘l like 
a watch,) from which the air has been partially 
withdrawn, An index shows tho variation of 
pressure, Nichol. 

AN/GI-O—, [Gr dyyecov, a vessel or reeeptacle ] 

A prefix to numerous words 1a anatomy. refers 
ring to vesseds ; as, Angei’tis, inflammation of ves- 
sels in gener: al. Angiop’.tny, isenee vf the ves- 
sels. Anytot/omy, dissection vf the vessels An= 
gioVogy, the science of the vessels, &c. Dana, 

AN-GI-0-€AR/POUS, @ [Gr avyeiov, a receptacle, 
and Kapzos, fruit.) 

Ilaving the seeds.or spores covered, as in angio- 
carpous lichens. A. Gray. 
ANO/GLE, n, Angle of repose, that angle at which 
one body will just rest upon another without slip- 
ping. Angle of traction, tho angle which the di- 

rection of the power makes with the inclined plane, 
XNG/GLE-BAR, )n. A name given to bars of iron 
KNC’/GLE-Y/RON, § forged of an angniar shape, for 
forming the edges of iron safes, bridges, and ships; 
or to be riveted to the corners of iron boilers, 

tanks, &c., to connect the side-plates, 
rancis, Simmonds, 
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@/QLE-MB’TER, ». [angle-meaeure.] An in- 
strument among geologists for measuring the dip 
of strata. . 2 
XN@/GLI-CAN-I8My*@ Attachment to the Estab- 
lished Church * oe se te jee 
-GO’/LA, 7. ight an 0 lo ade 
a tig Angora goat's wool, Be 
AN-GO8-TO’RA BARK, nm. Medicinal bark pos- 
- sessing febrifagal properties. Simmon L 
‘AN-GO/RA WOOL, 7. The long white hair of the 
Angora goat, (Vapra Angorensis,) which is highly 
prized in manbfactures, having silky appearance 
, which fits it for lace, shawls, braids, and other de- 
corative pusposes. Simmonds. 
AN¢/QU-LAR, a, [add.] Angular sections, that part 
of mathematics which treats of the division of an- 
Davies’ Math, Dict. 


gles-into equal parts. a body re- 


Angular velocity, the rate at which 
volves around a fixed axis. 
ANY’GU-LAR, a. [add.] Sharp and stiff in char- 


acter. 

AN®-QU-LOM‘&-TER, », An instrument for meas- 
uring external angles. Francis. 
AN-GUS-TI-FO/LI-ATE, a. [L.] In dot., narrow- 
leaved. Wright. 

AN-HAR-MON‘I€, a. [Gr. a priv. and dpyovia.] 

Without harmony. 

AN‘I-LINE, 7. In chem.,a base analogous to am- 
monia, and consisting of 12 parts of carbon, 7 of 
hydrogen, and 1 of nitrogen. It is yielded by in- 
digo and some other substances on distillation, and 
affords a deep violet blue color with chlorid of lime. 

Gregory. 

XN/I-MUS, 2. [L.] Zit, mind; hence, intention 
or purpose. 

AN‘/NA, 2. Tho 16th part of a rupee or oe 8 cents. 

‘aloom, 

ANNALS, . pl. [add.] A periodical containing 
records of discoveries, transactions of societies, &c.; 
as, annals of science, 

AN-I-SO-MER‘I€, a. 
Epos, part.] 

Not consisting of similar or symmetrical bese 
and. 

AN-NVHI-LA-TOR, . He or that which anni- 
hilates. 

AN-NVUI-LA-TO-RY, a. 
annihilate. 

KN’NO. Anno Regni, in the year of the reign.— 
Anno Urbis Condite, in the year of the building 
of the City (Rome). 

AN/NU-LAR, a. [add.] Banded or marked with 
circles, dots, &. Annular finger, the ring finger. 

Dunglison. 

AN-NU-LA/TA, n. pl, [.] A class of articulate 
animals whose bodies are composed of ring-like 
portions, as the eurth-worm, &ce. Linneus. 

AN-NU-LO/SANS, 2. pi. Same as ANNULATA. 

AN/NU-LUS, ». [LJ A ring; an encircling ridge 
or a series of prominonces, &e. The space or ring 
inclosod between the circumferences of two con- 

* centric circles. 

AN-NUN/CI-A-TO-RY, @. Making publicly known, 

XAN’O-MAL, m. An anomalous verb or word. 

AN-OM-AL IST’I€-AL-LY, ad. With irregularity. 

AN dee a. [Gr. a priv., ouds, regular, and 
ovpy, tail. 

rregular in the character of the tail or abdomen; 
as, the @nomoural crustaceans, a group betwoen 
the crabs and the shrimps, Dana. 

A-NO/NA, 2.* A genus of plants of the nat. order 
Anonacer., A. ayudmoacd, swect sop, grows in tho 
West Indian islands, and yiclds an edible fruit hav- 
ing @ thick, sweet, luscious pulp, A. murioata, 
sour sop, is another species cultivated both in tho 
West and East Indies, which produces a large oval 
fruit of a greenish yellow color, containing a sweot 
pulp, mixed with a most agreeable acid. 

Imp. Ad@. Brande, 

XN/0-PHYTE, n. [Gr. dvw, up, and diw, to grow.] 

A moss. The anophyta, in bot., are the Mosses. 
Soe CryPTOGAM. A. Gray. 
AN-OR/THIE, a. Wwe a priv. and dp6és, regular.] 
Tlaving unequal oblique axes; as, anorthic or 
tri-elinio orystals, 

AN-OU/ROUS (an-ow’rus), a 
ovpy. a tall.] 

Without a tall. Carpenter, 

AN-TAG-O-NIST1€, a. [add] Acting against; as, 
the antagonistic screws in the thoodolite, 

Davies, Math. Dict, 

ANT-EXTCH-ER, n. A genus of birds lying on 

ents, and known by their long legs and tails They 

belong to the g»nus Myothora of Llliger, 


[Gr. @ priv., tcos, equal, and 


Tending or serving to 


Dana. 
[Gr. « priv. and 


oh MeMurirte. 
AN-TE-94 O/apnEE, 1. pl. The earlier events of 
one's lilo . os T) ackeray. | 


% 4, 
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| XAN/TE-POR/TI-€0, m. An outer porctror vestibule, 


ke., long.—X, E &e,.akort—CARE, FAR, LAST, PF 


ANY 


: eale. 
AN-TH/RO-POS-TE’RI-OR, a, ea Lying in a 
direction from. behind fofevard; one before an- 
other; as, an ante’0 posterior compression of the 
skulle toe i 7. Warren. 
ANT-HEV/ION (-héVyun), . ; pi. ANT-HE/LI-A. 
(Gr. avi, over against, and 5 ee a sun.] 
A mock sun, being sa luminous appearance 
through clouds somewhat resembling the sun, but 


larger. Nichol. 
a a a. [1 anther, and forma, 
form. 


Having the form of an anther. Craig. 
AN/THER-OID, a. Resembling an anther. Brande. 
AN-THE/SIS, n. [Gr.] In dot. the period or state 

of full expansion in a flower. Brande. 
AN-THO-€AR/POUS, a. [Gr. avOos, a flower, and 
xaprros, fruit.] - 

n bot., 2 term used to describe a class of fruits 
formed from a number of blossoms united into one 
body; asthe pine-apple, &c. Such are also called 
multiple fruits, A. Gray. 

AN-THO-CY/A-NINE, m. [Gr. dvOos, flower, and 
xvavos, blue.] 

The blue coloring matter of plants. 
XN/THO-LITE, n. [Gr. dv60s, a flower, and A/60s, 

a stone. ] 

A fossil or petrified flower. Dana. 
AN-TH ees n. pl. [Gr. &vOos, a flower, and gaov, 

animal. 

A name given to polyps, coral animals, z00- 
phytes, &c. Dana, 
AN-TILO-ZO/I€, a Of or belonging to zodphytes, 
polyps, &c. Dana. 
AN-THRA-CIF’ER-OUS, a. anthra®, coal, and 

ero, to bear.] Yielding anthracite. 
AN-THRA-€OM’E-TER, nm. [Gr. avOpaé, carbon, 
and péTpov, measure. ] 

An instroment for measuring the amount of car- 

banic acid in a given case. Beils Tech. Dict. 


KN’/THRO-POID, a. [Gr. dvOpwzros, man, and el8os, |: 


appearance.] 

Resembling man; as, the meee are an an- 
thropoid race. esim. Rev. 
AN-THROP/0-LITE, ”. [Gr. dv@pw7os, man, and 

Ai@os, stone.] 
Fossil human bones. 
AN-THRO-POM‘E-TRY, 2. 
and pérpov, measure. ] 
The measurement of the human body. 


Dunglison. 
AN-THRO-PO-TOM1€-AL, a. 
thropotomy or the dissection of human bodies. 
AN-THRO-POT/O-MIST, ». One who dissects 
human bodies. 
AN-TI-ELYNAL, ». The crest or line from which 
strata dip in opposite directions. Dana. 
KN/TI€-NESS, n. Quality of being antic. Ford. 
AN-TI-FRI€/TION, n. <A term applied to various 
things used to diminish friction, 
AN-TI-LE-GOM/E-NA, . pl. [Gr. dvri, against, 
end Aeyw, to speak, | 
A term applied by biblical critics to certain 
books of the New Testament which -were for a 
time denied to be canonical, though now genorally 
received. These are the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
James, Jude, the second Epistle of Peter, the sec- 
ond and third Epistles of John, and Revelations. 
Encye. Am. Craig. 
AN-TI-MEL/AN-€HOL-I€, 2. A remedy against 
melancholy. Dunglison. 
AN-TI-ME-PHIT1€, a. Destroying mephitio ex- 
halations, Dunglison. 
AN-TI-PU-TRES’/CENT, a. Against putrefaction. 
AN-TI-PY-RET/I€, a. [Gr. avri, against, and zv- 
petés, fover.] . 
Efficacious in curing fever. Dunglison. 
AN/TI RENT’ER, n. Ono who claims that rent is 
no longer due on the land of certain entailed estates 
in the Stato of New York. 
AN-TI-RE-PUB/LI€-AN, m. One opposed to ro- 
publican principles, 

AN-TI-SLAVER-Y, @. Opposed to slavery. 
AN-TI-ZYM/I€, a. [Gr. avn, against, and ¢vun, 
leaven.] Preventing fermentation. Craig. 
ANT’-LYON, n. An insect or fly (Mymeleon formi- 
cartua,) which prepares a kind of pitfall for ants, &c. 

MeMurtrie. 
AN-TQ@’CT, n. pl. [Sce Anractan.] 
ANT-ORBIT-AL, a. [L.] Anterior to the orbit. 
AN-TLORSE’, a. [L. antrorsum, forward.] 

In Jot., noting a forward or upward direction. 
A. Gray. 

AN’Y-lTOW, adv. In any way; at any rate. [Coll.] 
AN/Y-WIIRRE, adv. In any place, 


Craig. 
[Gr. avOpwros, man, 


Pertaining to an- 


Cc. 
AR/A-BO TE-DES'€0, n. 


ALL, WIAT; THRE, 


ARA 


4K/0-RIST, a. In grammar, indefinite as to tims. 
AP-AS/TRON, 2. [Gr. aro, from, and déotpov, a star.] 
That point in the orbit of a double star where it 
is farthest from its primary. 
A-PAUW MEF, n.* [Fr.] A name given in heraldry 
to a hand open and extended, s0 as to show ie ie 
eak. 
KPE/-BEAR-ER, ”. One who carries about an ape 
as fools were wont to do. Shak. 
A-PEEK’, adv. An anchor is apeek when the 
eable is hove in so as to bring the vessel nearly 
over the anchor. The yards are apee% when hang- 
ing obliquely to the mast, Totten. 
A-PEL/LOUS, a. [L.] Destitute of skin. Brande, 
A-PHID‘-AN, a. Of or related to the Aphis family. 
A-PI-A/RI-AN, a. [L.] Relating to bees. 
APA€-AL, a. [L. apew, a tip or summit.] 

At or belonging to an apex. In bot., of or per- 
taining to the tip or summit. A. Gray. 
A-PI/CIAN (-pish/an), a. Zit, belonging to Apicins, 
a celebrated epicure of antiquity ; hence applied 
to whatever is peculiarly refined and expensive in 


cookery. i. Rogers. 
AP-I-CIL/LA-RY, a. [L.] Situated at or near 
the apex. Henslow. 


A-PI€/U-LATE. [See AriouLaTED.] 

A-PLYS/1-A, 7.* The sea-hare, a genus of mollusks 
of the order Tectibranchiata, Some of the species 
have the power of throwing out a deep purple 
liquor, with which the animal colors the water 
around to a considerable distance, when it per- 
ecives any danger. Carpenter. 

A-PO€-A-LYP/TIST, m. A writer upon the apoc- 
aly pse. 

Ai 

oe a. ‘Without foet. Swatarson, 

AP-O-GE’AN, a. Connected with the apogeo; as, 
apogean (neap) tides, which occur when the moon 

as passed her apogee. Bouvier, 

AR,O-NEU-ROTI€, a. Pertaining to aponenrosis, 

% Dunglison. 

AP-OS-TOL/I€, a. The Apostolic Fathers were 
early Christian writers who were born in the 1st 
century, and thus tonched on the age of the Apos- 
tles. They wero Polycarp, Clement, Ignatius, and 
TIlermas; to these Barnabas has sometimes been 
added. Tfook’s Church Dict. 

AP-OS-TO-LIC’-TY, . The quality of being ap- 
ostolical. 

AP/PE-TIZE, ¢. ¢. To increase or whet tho appetite. 

AP/PE-TIZ-ER, n. Something which whets the 
appetite. 

AP/PE-TIZ-ING, ppr. or a. Serving to whet the 
appetite. 

AP-PLIED’, a. peas] Tlaving reference to prac- 
tical or industrial applications; as, applied chem- 
istry, &c. Dana. + 

AP-PLIQUE’-LACE, n. [Fr. appliquer, to put on.] 

A naine given to laco when tho patterns have 
been cut out from one foundation and sewed on to 
another; thus a pattern may be transferred from 
& vail to a scarf and so be made to wear out 2 num- 
ber of foundations. Simmonds. 

AP-PRE/CI-A-TIVE, a. Noting a just appreciation. 

AP-PRE/CI-A-TIVE-LY, adv. With just appre- 
elation. 3 

AP-PRE-HEND,/, o. ¢. To believe, though not with 
entire certainty. 

AP-PROX/I-MATE-LY, ad, ‘With near approxi- 
mation. 

AP'PUL (p’we), [Fr.] A support; protection; 
place of rest. 

XAP/SI-DAL, a. Pertaining to the apsides. In arch. 
pertaining to the apsis of a church; as, apsidab 
chapols, 

A-PY-RETI€, a. [Gr. a priv. and rvperés, fever.] 

Lit., without fever; applied to days when there 
is an intermission of foyer. Dunglison. 

A-QUA/RI-UM, n.; pl. A-QUA/RI-A, [L-] A globe 
or tank of glass for keoping alive aquatic animals, 
(fish, &e.,) usually in connection with aquatie 
plants, rock work, and shells. Simmonds, 

A/QUA TO-FANA, . A fluid containing arsenia, 
tinade by @ woman named Tofana, and used for 
secret poisoning. Francia. 

A-QUIF/ER-OUS, a. [L. aqua, water, and fero, 


to bear.] : 
Conducting water or a watery fluid; as, aquifer- 
ous ycssels in some animals. Dana, | 
AR/A-BIN, n. In chem., o term applied to any gum 
which is easily dissolved in water, like gum-arabic, 
& Brande. 
“[It.] A style of art 
combining the Moorish, Roman, and German- 
Gothic. Guilt, 
TERM; MARINE, BIRD; MOVE, 
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A-RAGHNOID, a. [Gr. apaxrm, 2 spider's web. 
: 1. In anat., resombling a spider’s web ; as, the 

‘arachnoid tinic. _ : Dunglison. 
2. in bot. covered with or formed of soft downy 

.. fibers; cobwebby. A. Gray. 
XR/A-GON-ITE, 2. [From Aragon, in Spain] A 
mineral identical in composition with calcite or 
carbonate of lime, but harder and crystallizing in 
prismatic forms. In pearly shells, the poarly part 
consists of aragonite and the rest usually 3 calcite, 

and. 


AR-A-NE’I-FORM, n. [L. aranea, spider, and jor- 
ma, form. 
- Having the form or shape ofa spider. Kirby. 
@-RANC/GOES, n. pl. Beads of roegh carnelian 
used in the African slave trade, and imported from 
j; Bombay. Simmonds. 
-AU-GA/RI-A, ». [Named from Araucanta, 
south of Chili. 

The name of a genus of Conifers of the Pine fam- 
fly. The species are confined mostly to South 
America Ast New Holland. Tho woody fiber dif- 
fers from that of other Conifers in having tho dots 
in their outer surfaces in several rows (2 or 3) and 

_ the dots of contiguous rows alternating. Dana. 
AR-AU-€A/BI-AN,.@. Relating to or of the nature 
of the Araucaria, Tho earliest Conifers in geolog- 
* 4eal history were mostly Araucarian. Dana. 
KR-BO/RE-AL, a. Portaining to or found frequent- 
, ing woods or trees; as, arboreai in its habits. 
XR’/BOR VITA, n. [Le] An evergreen tree of 
,, the cypress kind (genus 7huja,) from 40 to 50 feet 
} high, very soft and light, of a reddish color, and 
/_ somewhat odvrous. Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
KR-€AD/ED, a. Furnished with an arcade. 
KREH-Z-OG/RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. épxacos, ancient, 
and ypadw, to write.] 

A discussion or treatise on antiquity. 
KRCH-BUT/TRESS, 2. Same as flying buttress, 
which see. Oxford Gloss. of Arch. 
AREH-E-TYP’/AL-LY, adv. In tho manner of an 
archetype. Dana. 
AREI-I-E-PISV€O-PATE, m. Tho office of on 

arch-bishop. : 
XR-€HI-MEDES SEREW, 2.* [From tho namo of 
the supposed inventor.] An instrument for raising 
water, furmed by winding a flexible tubo round a 
eylinder In the form of ascrew. When the screw 
fs placed in an inclined position, and tho lower end 
immersed in water, by causing the screw to revolve, 
the water is raised tothe upper end. Francis. 
AR-CHI-PE-LAG@/I€, a. Pertaining to an archi- 
_ pelago. 
R-E-NI€/0-LITE, 2. 
to cherish or live.] 

Name given to ancient worm holes in sand, pre- 

* served in the rocks, Dana, 
AR’/GENT-RY, nm. Silver plate; as, “bowls of 
frosted argentry.” Howell. 
AR’/GEN-TINE, n. White metal coated with sil- 

* ver. Simmonds, 
AR-GIL-LA/CEOUS, a. [add.] Argillaceous sand- 
stone, is a sandstone containing much clay. Argiél- 
j laceous iron ore is the clay-iron ore. Dana. 
A-RIS/TU-LATE, @. In bot., having a short beard 
{_ or awn. A. Gray. 
ARM, nm. [add.] A branch of military service; o 
weapon, a firearm. .. 
ARM’-OHEST, n. A military chest containing arms, 
ARM/OR, n. [add] A covering for one who de- 
' scends into the water to seek for lost articles, &c. 
Edin, Enoye 


‘KR-MQ-ZEEN’,)n. A thick plain silk, generally 
AR-MO-ZINE/, t black, and used for clerical robes. 
, Simmonds, 


APNI-GA, n, [Possibly a corruption of Ptarmica.] 
A plant (Arnica montana,) of the family Com- 
posite. It is used in medicine as ao narcotic and 
stimulant. Dunglison. 

‘AR-ROBA, n. A Spanish weight of 25} Ibs.. and 

; measure of about 4 lbs.; a Portiguese weight of 


[L. arena, sand, and colo, 


about 82 lbs. Simmonds, 
ARSEN-ID, eg A compound of arsenio with 
XR-SEN-YU-RET, } 4 motal or any elementary 
, substance, Brande. 


AR-SEN-I’U-RET-ED, a. Noting the union of ar- 
senio with some elementary substance; as, arson- 
tureted hydrogen. Brande. 

XR-TI-FYCIAL HO-RYZON, n. A contrivance for 
obtaining altitudes of the heavenly bodies when 
the horizon is bsoured by fog, or concealed by in- 
tervening land. It eevee consists of # small 
trough containing _ ckeilver or some other fiuld, 


the surface of which affords a reflected image of 
. the celestial body. Kane. 


ATA 


AR-THROP/0-PA, n. pl. [Gr. epOpov, a joint, and 
mous, & fort.] a ; 
Another name fot the Articulata ; animals hay- 

ing jointed bodics and appandages. Dana. 


AR-TI€/0-LA-TOR, m. One wuo arttealates, 


AR-TO-€AB/PUS, n.# The bread-fruit, a genus wf 


plants belonging to the nat, order Urticaces; sub- 
order Artocarpes. Many species are known, some 
of which fi valuable timber, in the forests of 
Bengal and Malabar; but the most important spe- 
cies are the A, ¢ncisa, or true bread-fruit, and A. 
integr ifolia, or jack-fruit. Imp. Add. Edin. Enc, 
ART UNION, zn. An association for encouraging ar- 
tists by tho purchase of their works which are usu- 
ally distributed by lot to the members. Faétrhoit. 
A/RUM, 2. ‘The name applied to certain plants 
growing in damp places, including the Calla, Taro, 
&e. A. Gray. 
AR-UN-DIIVER-OUS, a. Producing reeds or canes 
AS-AR-A-BA€/EA, nm. A name for the Asarum 
Europa@um, tho leaves and roots of which are 
emetic, and used in farriery. The powdered leaves 
form tho basis of most cephalicsnuffs. Sémmonda. 
AS-BES/TI€, a. Of or belonging to asbestos; incon- 
sumable, 


AS-CEN’SION-AL, a. Noating ascent or ascension; 
asconsional force; ascensional difference. Oraig. 

A-SEP/TI€, a. Not lable to putrofaction. 

ea m. ‘The place whero cinders fall under a 
urnace. 


AS-PE€/TANT, n.* A term used in heraldry, when 
two beasts, birds, &c., are borne face to face, or op- 
posite each other. Ogilvie. 


AS-PER-GIL/LI-FORM, a. In bot., resembling the 
aspergillus, a brush used to sprinklo holy water in 
Roman Catholic churches; as, an aspergilliform 
stigma, A. Gray. 

AS-PER/SIVE, a. Tending to asperse; defamatory. 

AS-PHALTY, n. Lege A composition of bitumen, 
pitch and gravel used for forming pavemonts, and 
as & water-proof cement for bridges, roofs, &c. 

Francis. 

AS-PHALT’, o. % To cover with asphalt; as, to 
asphals a roof. 

AS-PHALT/ING, 2. A covoring with asphalt. 

AS-PHYX/J-AL, @. Pertaining to asphyxia. 

Dunglison. 

AS-PHYX/1-A-TED, je In a state of asphyxia. 

AS-PHYX/IED, Dunglison. 

AS-PHYX-I-A/NON, 2. A state of asphyxy. 

AS/PIE, n, [Fr.] A savory meat jelly moulded into 
a regular form and containing portions of fowl, 
game, fish, &c., usually with hard boiled eggs and 
sliced pickles. Thackeray. 

AS-PI-RA/TOR, n. In chem., an apparatus for pass- 
ing air through liquids by means of suction. Dana. 

AS-SER/TION-AL, @. Containing an assertion. 

Latham. 

AS-SIZE/MENT, n. A legalized inspection of weights 
and measures, and affixing of the price of bread, &c., 
according to its quality and weight. Simmonds. 

A-STATI€, a. [Gr. a priv. and torus, to stand.) 

Lit., not stationary ; having no tendency to take 
a fixed or dofinite position or direction : thus a sus- 

ended magnetic needle when rendered asiatic, 
oses its polarity or tendency to point in a given di- 
rection. enry. 

A-STAT’I€-AL-LY, @. in an astatio manner. 

nk poe, m ([Gr. dorjp, star, and Aents, 
scale. 

Lit., starry-scale, a genus of fishes found in a fos- 
sil state in the old red sandstone, 18 or 20 foot long, 

Hugh Miller. 

AS-TROG/NO-SY, x. [Gr. dozpor, star, and yaos, 
knowledge.] 

The science of the stars in respect to their mag- 
nitudes, appearance, &c. Bouvier, 
AS-TRO-LI-THOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. dozpov, star, Gos, 

stone, and Adyos, discourse.] 

Tho science of aerolites. Dana. 

AS-TROM/E-TER, n. [Gr. dorpor, star, and juérpor, 
measure.] 

An instrument for comparing the light of stars in 
respect to its intensity ; ; one who measures the 
light of tho stars. 

AS-TROM’E-TRY, ”. The art of making measuro- 
ments among the stars, or affixing their relative 
magnitude, Beil's T+ ch. Dict. 

A-STY/LAR, a. [Gr. a neg. and oridos, pillar.] 

Without columns or pilasters where = might 
be expected. eale. 

A TAUNT’O, or A TAUNT’. A phrase applied to 

* vessel when she is fully rigged. 

T’A-VIBM, n, [1. atavus, ancestor.] 
Tho recurrence of any disease or peculiarity of an 


AZT 


ancostor after it has been intermifted for one gene~ 
ration or more; also the recurrence of the cited! 
type of a species in the puagépy @, ita varieties. 
es x ~ Disngiteon, 
A-TEVIER (6 t3?ys), n. [Fr.} The workroom or 
stotio of sculptors and paintera. Art Journal. 
peace os a. ‘[Gr. @ neg. and Gepyatve, 
oat. 

Not transmitting heat; opposed to diatherma- 
nous. Hellont, 
AT-MOS-PHER€ EN/GINE, #. A steam engine 

whose piston descends by the pressyre of the at- 
mosphere, when the steam which raised it is conm- 

densed within the cylinder. Tomlinson, 
AT-MOS-PHER1€ RAIL/WAY, n. A contrivance 
for propelling raflway trains by the pressure of the 
atmosphere in a tube of iron placed between the rails, 

: Tomlinson. 

A-TON1€, n. In gram., a word that has no accen 
AT’RO-PAL, } a. [Gr. apriy. and tpéra, to 

AT/RO-POUS, §_ turn.] 

Without bending; strait. In bo%, not inverted 
applied to ovules which are not inverted in their 


early development. A. Gray, 
AT’RO-PHIZD (At/ro-fid), @, Affected with stro- 
phy ; abortive. Carpenter, 


XT/TA-BAL, n. Seo AraBat. 
AT-TI-TU/DI-NIZE, ov. ¢ To assume affected at- 
titudes, Johnson, 
AT/TLE, 2. The rubbish or refuse of mines. Weale, 
AT-TRI/TED, a, [L.] Worn by rubbing or friction, 

A-TYP1€, a [Gr. a priv. and rimos, type] 
Devoid of typical characters; producing a loss of 
typical charactors. Dana, 
AU €OWRANT (6 koo’ring), [Fr.] Jét., to the 
course or progress of; hence we say, that a person 
keeps himself au courant of a subject, science, &., 
when he keops pace with its progress, 80 a8 pere 
fectly to understand its present state. 

AU€-TION-EER/ING, . Tho act of selling by 
auction. 

AUD/IT-ING, a.andn. Making an audit. 
AU-DI-TORI-UM, n. [.] Among tho sete 
an apartmont for public speaking: hence appli 
to any audience-room, as of a church. Weal, 

AU-GUST’LY, ado, In an august manner. 

AURAL, a. Belonging to the ear. Dunglison. 

AUS-€UL-TA/TOR, n. Ono who practices auscul- 
tation. 

AUS/PI-€A-TO-RY, a. Ofor belonging to auspices, 
AUS-PI/CIAL (-pish/al), @. Pertaining to auspices; 
as, wuspicial rites. Craig, 
AUT/AREH-Y, n. [Gr. abrds, self, and dpx, gov- 

ernment, 

Complete self-government; autocracy. 

AU-TO-BI-OG/RA-PHER, n. One who writes his 

own life, 
AU-TO€/RA-TRICE, n. 

ereign. 
AU/TO-GRAPH, @. In one’s own handwriting. 
A/VA, n. A fermented drink of the South Sea islands 
- mado from the root of the long-pepper (Iacropi- 

peor methystioum.) Johnsten, 
A-VENT’U-RINE, x. [add.] Brownish glass span- 

glod throughout with copper filings. 
A-VENT’U-RINE, a. Spangled throughout with 

minute yellow or red scales; as, tations quartz, 


or feldspar. ana, 
-WANT/ING, a. Missing; wanting. 

pag ‘ = Lond. Quart. Reo. 

XX/I-AL-LY, adv. In tho line of the axis. 

AY’AH, ». In India, a native waiting-maid. 

Hatoom, 

AYE/-AYE, n.* A singular nocturnal quadruped 
found in Madagascar, (Chetromys Madagascarien-= 
gis,) resembling the sloth in its habits, but classed 
by some naturalists with the monkey tribe, from 
the hand-like structure of ifs hinder feet. It is 
about the size of a hare, and is called aye-aye by 
tho natives from its Alan iee Imp. Add. 

A-ZA/LE-A, m [Gr. agaddos, ary. 

A genus of iegone plants growing best in dry 
ground. Beautiful species of the rhododendron are 
a ae under this me re) i 

A-ZO1€, a. [add.] The aseoto age, Ys 
the one pears that of animal life, Maat 

A-ZOTI€ AC/’ID, n, Nitric acid. 

A-ZO/TOUS ACID, ”. Nitrous acid. 

XZ/RA-EL, n. The angel of death among Moham- 


A female absolute sov- 


medans. z. W. Lane. 
, %. Mame of one of the early races in Mex- 
Prescott, 


XZ/TEE, a, Of or belonging to zipes, which 
inhabited the great platean country at the 
time of the Srakiitonge - Prescott. 
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BAB/BIT-MET’AL, n, Ani alloy of copper, zinc and 
tin, also called anti-friction metal, frem_its bard- 
ness and smoothness of surface. F. 

BA/BY-JUMP’ER, ». A suspensory hoop or sup- 

ort for a child, attached to tha ceiling of a rovm 
by a strap of vulcanized india-rubber, and used for 
exercise. Simmonds, 

Ee ee kn, [add.] Avreveler. Craig. 

3ACH/E-LOR-HQQD, ». The stato of Renee 

itto. 
Bachelorism is used though less frequently. 
BA-CIL-LA/RI-A, 2. pl, [L. bactliwm, a small stick.] 
Name of microscopic, siliceous infusoria, consist- 
ing of slender roctangular segmonts which have the 
spower of moving or sliding on each other. Thoy 
are now regarded as plants, Dana. 

BACK’/BOARD, n. [ndd.]_ A board worn on the 
back to give erectness to tho figure. Zhackeray. 

BAOK’GROUND, n. [add.] The space behind tho 
principal figures of a picture, scene, &c. Lairholt. 

BACK/LASH, ». In mech., tho reaction or striking 
back on each other of o set of connectod wheels, 
produced by irregularities in their velocity when 
the moving power is not uniform, or the load is va- 
riable. Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 


BACK/SHISII, )m. A word of Persian origin for 
BUCK’/SHEESH, present or gratuity, much used 
in tho East. G. W. Curtis. 


BACK-SLID/ING, zn. A falling back by degroos from 
one’s faith or duty. Wright. 
BACK/STREAN, n. A current flowing up-stream. 
BACK’-TIIRUST, nm, A thrust or stab behind. 
BACK’-WA-TER, 2 [ndd.] A stream of water 
discharged, (as on 9 bar, &a, in a harbor,) to clear 
away obstructions. Appleton's Mech, Dict. 
BAD/GER, n. [add.] A licensed porter or carrier 
entitled to wear a badge. Simmonds, 
BAD’GUR-ING, a. The act of worrying with eager 
pursuit. 
BAG/GAGE-6AR, n. 
gaye. [Am.] 
BAG/GA-LA, n.* A two-masted Arab boat used 
both for commerce and piracy in the Indian Ocean, 
between the Malabar coast and the Red Sea. It is 
generally of 200 or 250 tuns burden, and sails with 
great rapidity. Imp. Add, 
BAG/GY, a. Loose like a bag; as, a baggy umbrella, 
BAG@/MAN, zn. A commercial traveler employed to 
solicit orders for manufacturers, &c. Thackeray. 
BAG/-NET, nm. A net for fishes, shaped like a bag. 
BAG/SHOT SAND, n. In geol., sand of the Eocene 
; tertiary around Bagshot in Surrey and elsewhere 
¢ in England. ; Mantell, 
BAILEY, n. [1. ballium.] 

Originally, © court within a fortress; now often 
used for a prison or court of justice, ss the Old 
Bailey in London; the New Bailey in Manchester. 

Oxford Gloss. of Arch. 
BA-JO€/€0 (ba-ydk/ko), m A small copper coin in 
the Roman States, worth about three farthings. 
Simmonds. 
BA/LAAM, n. A cant term in nowspaper offices for 
articles describing something wonderful, used to 
* fill out the columns. Wright. 
BAL/A-CHONG, m. A kind of cake formed of small 
fishes or shrimps, pounded up with salt and spices, 
and then driod. It is much esteemed in China as a 
condiment for rice, &o. Waterston. 
BA/LA-LIME/STONE, n. A dark limestono asso- 
ciated with slate, contatning a fow specimons of 
shells and corals; it forms part of the Cambrian 
Tou. Mantel, 
BAL/ANCE-SHEET, 2. A paper giving a summs- 
tion and balance of accounts, 
BALE/-GOQDS, 2. pl. Goods done up in bales, 


z Wright. 
BA-LEEN’, n. [T'r. daletne, care . 
A commercial name for plates of whalo-bone. 
Tomlinson, 
PA/LING-PRHSS, 2 A power pross used for com- 
Prossing cotton, goods, dsc., into bales for transpor- 
BALK (bawk), o % To step abruptly in one’s 
course; as, the horse balks; he balked in his 
speech. This has been regarded as an American- 


oe Ce i ocours in Spenser's Faery Queen, Book 


A car for conveying bag- 


BALK’Y, a. Apt to st ’ 
horso. LAm. pt to stop abruptly; as, a balky 
BALL, n, [add.] A ball and socket Joint 1s ono in 


which ball moves within a socket, and admits of 
motion in every direction, ranots, 
i a a he we ae 


" R. Delano: 


BAR 


BAL/LAD-OP/E-RA, nm An opera in which only 
ballads are sung. Ogilvie. 
BALLAST, «. ¢. [add.] To cover (as o rall-road 
with gravel, stone, &c., in order to inake firm an 
solid. : Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
BAL/LAST, 2. achat Gravel, stone, &c., laid on a 

rail road to make it firm and solid. 

Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
BAL-LOONED/, a. Swolled out like a balloon. 
BAL-LOON’-FISH, . Theo name of akind of fish 

(enn, Diodon) which have the power of inflating 
thoir bodies bladder-like, by swallowing air and 
making it pass into cavities beneath the skin. 


Cuvier. 

BAL-LOON/ING, nm. The sonding up of balloons. 
BAL/LOW, n. rele says, from dadle.] A club 

or cudgol. [0vs.] Shab, 


BALI/-PROOP, a. That can not be penetrated by 
alls from fire-arms. 
BALL/-ROOM, #. A room for balls, assembiles, &c. 
BALI/-VALVE, ”. A contrivanco by which a ball 
placod in s circular cup with a hole in its bottom, 
operates as a valve. Francis. 
BA-LOD/NI-CEPS, ».* A gigantio grallatorial bird, 
about throo feot and o half in height, with a large 
beak somewhat resembling tho boat-bill, lately 
found in the intorior of Africa. Its largo flat bill 
must bo useful to it im capturing and crushing the 
lizards and other reptiles on which It foods. 
Imp. Add, 
BAL/SAM, o£ To impregnato with balsam. 
BAL/SAMED, pp. or a. Impregnated with balsam. 
BAL/ZA-RINE, m A light mixed matorial of 
worsted and cotton, for ladics’ dresses, Simmonds, 
BAM, x. An imposition; a cheat. [Vulg.] Wright. 
BAM-BOO’, v. 4 To flog with the bamboo. In 
Chinese courts, it is done on the back and thighs. 

2 & Wells Williams. 
BA/MI-A, 2. A spocies of small fish, (Si?erwa.) found 
in the Red Sea. Ogilvde, 
BAN‘€A-TIN, n. A Kind of tin obtained from the 

Eastern Archipelago (originally srom the island of 
Banca,) equal to English refined, Simmonds, 
BAND/AGE, o. 7. To bind up with a bandage. 
BAN-DA/LA, m. Name of the fiber from which Ma- 
nille white rope 1s made, It is an outer layer of the 
abaca (Afusa tewtilis,) a variety of the Poe debit 
immonds, 
BAN/DO-LINE, , A gummy preparation for the 
hair, made usually of Iceland moss or linseed with 
water, and perfumed. - Simmonds. 
BAND/-SHAPZD, a, Shaped like a band; long 
and narrow, as in the leaves of Zostera marina. 
Tenslow. 
BANG/GLE-BHARS, 2, pl Loose hanging ears like 
those of a dog, an imperfection ina horse. Wright. 
BAN/‘IS-TER, ». This word was originally a cor- 
ruption of balusier, but is now (as stated by 
Clarke) very commonly used in England. Wréght. 
BANJO, ». _A stringed musical instrament used 
chiefly by negroes, Simmonds, 
ANK, 0. & ‘To deposit money in a bank; to carry 
on banking. 
BANK/-FENCE, ». <A fence consisting of a bank of 


earth, 
BAN/NOCK-FLUEE, #. Scotch for turbot. 
Wait, Scott, 
BAN/TAM-WORK, . Name of gaudily varnished 
Japanned work. Simmonds, 
BAP-TI#/MAL-LY, ado. In a baptismal manner, 
BAR/BA-RA, m. A term used in logic, being the 


first words in technical verses intendod to repro- |; 


sent the various forms of the syllogism ; it indicates 
a syllogism whose three propositions are universal 
affirmatives. Whately, 
BARBED/-AR/ROW, n.* In heraldry, s term de- 
noting that tho head of an arrow is barbed or jazaed. 


Ogilore. 
BAR/BEL-LATE, a. [L. darba, bea-i.] : 

In bot., having bearded or barbed bristles, 4. Gray. 
BAR-BEL/LU-LATE, @, In dot. a diminutive of 
barbellate, A, Gray. 

BAR/BI-CAN. Seo Barsaaan. 

BARL’BONES, . A canting fanatle. [Coll.] Wright. 

BA-REGE (ba-rije’), n. [Fr.] A gauzo-like material 
for ladies’ dresses, Valls, &c,, of worsted, or silk and 
worsted, Simmonds, 


BAR/GAIN-ING,”. 'The making of bargains. 
BAR/-GOWN, 2. <A lawyer's gown in England. 


Ogilvie, 
BARK/LESS, a, Destitnto of bark. 
BARK/-LOUSE,n. An insoct(Aphés)that infests trees, 
BAR/LEY-€AKE, n, Cake mado of barloy. 
BAR/LEY-MEAL, 2. Meal mado of barley. 
BAR/MA-CIDE, a. Imaginary or pretended; ap- 
lied to entertainments: From a story in the Ara- 
ve Nights concerning a beggar who asked food of 


BAY 


one of the princes of the Barmac family (L. Barme- 
cid@), which flourished at Bagdad just before II 
roun Al-Raschid. The Barmaetde ordered food, an 
before it could be brought, called on the boggar 
(naming the dishes) to fall to and eat. The be 
humored the joke, pretending to eat, and praising 
each imaginary dish, till ho onded by declaring that 
he could eat no more. Hence the expression, a 
Barmacide or imaginary feast, &c. Thackeray. 
BAR/-MAID, x A female who attends the bar of a 
tavern, a boor shop, or a spirit shop. Simmonde. + 
BAR/NA-BEE, 1, A familiar name for the lady-bird. 


BAR/NA-€LES (biir/na-klz), n. pl. A familiar or 
eant name for spectacles, 
[Zng.] 


‘ Ba Wright. Dickens. 
BARN/-YARD, n._ A yard near a barn. 
BARN’-YARD, a, Portaining to a barnyard, as fowls, 
BA-RO€/0, n. A term in logic, to indicate a form 

of syllogism of which the first proposition is a uni- 

versal affirmative, and the other two particular 
negatives. hately. 
BA-ROL/O-GY, 2, [Gr. Bdpos, welght, and Adyos, 
discourse. ] 
Tho science of welght or gravity. Ogilvie. 
BAB/ON, x, [add.] A term used among the modern 
Armonians as a title of respect, but not of rank, 
ike Sir, Seropyan. 
BAR/RA-€0ON, zn. [Sp.] A, slave warehouse or 
fort for slavers on the western coast of Africa, 
Simmonda. 


| BAR/REL-OR/GAN, ». The common hand-organ 


containing a barrel with pins whose revolution 
opons the key-valves, and produces the music. 
ad Simmonds, 
BAR-RI-EADER, n. One who raises barricades, 
BAR/-WAY, n. <A passage into a field having bars 
which take out of the posts. Wright. 
BAS’EULE BRIDGE, n, [Fr. dascule, a swing.] 
A swing bridgo or lifting bridge for draws, canals, 
&e. Simmonds, 
BASE/-LINE, n. A main line taken as a base of 
operations, and on the correctness of which the 
whole depends; as in surveying, in military opera- 
tions, in perspective, &c. Francis. 
BA/SI-FIED (bis’e-fide), pp. or a. Converted into 
 salifiable base. 

BA-SIS/0-LUTE, a. In bet., noting leaves prolonged 
at the base, right. 
BASK/ET-€AR/RIAGE, n. A small pony chaise 
made of basket work. Aomenne 

BASK/ET-RY, m. Basketsin general. 
BASNET, n. A light helmet, generally without a 
visor, 80 called from its resemblance to a basin. 
> Fairholt. 
BASQUE (bask), a Belonging to Biscay, or its 
people.—m. A.lady’s jacket with o very short skirt. 
BAS/I-NET. See Basner. 
BASS’-HORN, n, A wind-instrament of music of low 
tone, deeper than the bassoon. Jfoore’s Cyc, Mus. 
BAS/SO, n. [It.] A bass-voice; one who sings basa. 
BAS/TARD, oe pea! The bastard-titie of 2 book is 
an abbreviated or half-title on a page preceding the 
full title-page, ails Tech, Dict. 
BAS/TARD-FILE, n. A kind ef filo intermediate 
botween the coarsest cut and the second cat. 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
BAS’TIONZD, a. Furnished with a bastion, 
BASTON, n.* [Fr.] A staff or cudgel used in 
tournaments; in heraldry, a staff or cudgel, gene: 
rally borne as mark of bastardy, and Prey 
should contain one-cighth in breadth of the bend» 
sinister. Ogtlste, 
BAS’Y-LOUS, a, Partaking of the nature of basyle. 
Prof. Graham. 
BAT, n. [add.] In Bricklayers’ work, a piece of a 
brick less than one-half of its longth. Guilt, 
BATHING-MA-CIINE’, n. <A small rcom on 
wheols to be driven into the water for the conver= 
fence of bathers, who undress and dress therein. 
Simmonds, 
BATH -MT-AL, . An olloy consisting of four and 
a half ounces of zino and one pound of brass. 
Francia, 
BATH-Y-MET/RI€-AL, a, Pertaining to bathyme 


otry, 
BA-THYMWE-TRY, m, [Gr. Bédos, depth, and pée 
Tpoyv, measure. | 
The art or science of sounding or measuring 
depths in tho sea. Dana. 
BATS’-WING, x. A form of gas-burner with a slit 
at the top instead of a round hole, so that the gas 
issuing from this burns in a flame shapod likes 
bat's wing. rancis, 
a +n Tle who holds tho bat in cricket. 
BATTER, 2, [I'r. dattre] [add] A backward 
slope in the face of a wall, so as to make the plumb- 
line fall within the base, eale, 


A, B, &e., long.—, By &o.," short.OABE, FAR, LAST, FALL, WHAT; THRRE, TERM; MARINE, PRD; MOVE, 
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ATI’TER-Y, x. fadd.] A body of cannun taken | BENCH/-MARK, n. In surveying and leveling, a; BII/I-LAR, @. [L. béa, twice, 


collectively ;, <s, a ship's battery. 
fae Simmonds. 
BXTTLE-FIELD, n. ‘A place of fighting. 
BAWL, x. A loud prolonged cry. 
BAY-A-DERE’, [Pr.] A female dancer in the East 
Indies. Ogilvie. 
BA-YEUX~TAPES-TRY, 2. A longroll ef linen 
cloth, preserved in the cathedral of “Bayeux, upon 
which a continuous representation of the events 
{ connected with the conquest of England by the 
Normans is worked in woolen thread of differont 
& colors. : Fuirholt. 
BAY/ING, n. The barking of 1 dog, as at game, &a 
BAY’-WIN-DOW, 2. [subs] In arch. o window 
forming a bay or recess in & room, and projecting 
outward from the wall, cither in a rectangular, 
} polygonal, or semi-circular form, often Sune 
; called a Low-window. Oaford Gloss. of Arch, 
A-ZAAR’, | n. [add.] A ealo of fancy articles for 
BA-ZAR, some charitable or religions object. 
Simmonds. 


BDEL-LOM’E-TER, n. [Gr. BSéAAa, 8 leech.] 

A cupping glass to which aro attached a scarifica- 
tur and an oxhausting syringe. Dunglison. 
EACH, o. ¢ To run upon a beach; as, to beach 

} aship. 
EACII/ING, x. 
beach. 

BEA’/€ON-FIRE, 2. A fire lighted up as n signal. 

Prescott, 

BEA’€ON-LESS, a. ITaving no beacon. 

BBAD, 0. ¢ To ornament with beads or boading. 

BEAD/ED, pp. or a. Mlaving beads; ornamented 
with beads, 

BEAD/-HOUSE. 8Sce Brenz-JIovsez. 

BEAD/‘ING, 2. In arch., a molding in imitation of 
heads. Simmonds, 
BEAD’-MOLD, 2. A species of fungus or mold, 

the stems of which consist of single cells looscly 
Jointed together so as to resemble a string of beads. 
Imp. Add. 

BEAD’-TOOL, ». A tool having its cutting faco of 
a convex form, to make Lead-work. 

BEAW’‘LET, n. Asmall beam of light. Drake. 

BEARING, x. [add.] In mech, that part of a shaft 
oral which isin contact with the supports. Weale. 

BEA’YVER, a. Made of beaver; as, a beaver hat: 

BECHE DE MER (bishe’ do mir), ». French 
naine for the sea-slug or tropang, 4 species of Ilolo- 
thuria, much esteomed as a calinary delicacy among 
the Chinese. S. Wells Williame, 

BED’DING, n. [add.] In geol., tho state or position 
of beds and layers und. 

BED-PLATE. Sco Bass-Prate. 

BED’-STEPS, n. pl. Steps for ascending a bed. 

BEE, n. [add.] In music, a combination of reeds 
connected with the mouth-pieco of an oboo, and 
othor similar wind-mstruments. B. Silliman, Jr. 

BEE~LINE, ». Tho shortest and most direct line 


Craig. 


The act of ruuning a vessel on a 


from one placo tu another, liko that of a bee through 
the air. [Am.] Bartlett. 
BEER’Y, @. Of or resombling beer; affoctod by 


beer. Frasier. 

BEETLE, a. [add.] A machino used to produce 
figured fabrics by prossure from corrugatod or in- 
dented rollers. Appleton’s Mech, Dict, 

BEE’TLING, a. [ald.} Noting tho pe of pro- 
ducing figures on fabrics by means of a beetle, 

BE-GUM’, 0.4 To danb or cover with gum. 

BE-LE€ET TURE, v.% To vex with lectures; to lect- 
ure frequently. : 

BEL-GRA/VI-A, 7. A fashionable quarter of Lon- 
don, round Pimlico. Thackeray. 

PEL-GRA’VI-AN, a. Belonging to Bélgravia, or to 

: fashionablo life. 

ELL-BIED, n. A South American bird (Procnias 
carunoulata) whose loud sonorous voice resembles 
the tolling of a bell. Edwards, 

MELL/-CRANK, n.* Tho crank used to ring a bell ; 

> srectangular lever by which tho direction of motion 

’ js changed through an angle of ninety dogroes. 

: Francis. 
‘BEL/LI-COSE, a. [L. Vellicosus.] Disposed to con- 
tention ; pugnacious. Wright, 
BELL-JAR, n. A bell-shaped jar used by chemists. 
BELL/-MOUTIIZD, a. Gradually expanded at the 
mouth in the form of a bell. Marryatt. 
BELTING, ». Tho material of which belts aro 

made ; belts taken colloctively. 

BENCH, n. [add.] A long table at which artista 
and mochanies work.—Bench-Saw, a circular saw 
attached to a bench.—Bench-Shears, largo shears 

_ gecured to a bench.—Bench- Vice, a vice fastened 
to s bench, 


BIF 


mark left on a line of survey for future reference, 
ee Francis. 

BEND/ER, n, A spree or frolic. [Am.and oulgar.] 
Bartlett 


BEND/LEATH-ER (éth/er), m. Tho best quality 
of sule-leather. Halliwell. 
BE-NIG/NANT-LY, ado. With benignity. 
BENNE/-OIL, nm. An oil expressed from the seeds 
of Sesamum orientale, used in medicine, 
2] U.S. Diaponaatory. 
BEN/-NUT, n. Gin] Oil of ben, is an oil expressed 
from the seeds of Jferinga aptera, mach valued 
by watchmakers and perfumers for its sweetness 
and fluidity. Wells’ Annual, 
BENT’Y, a. Abounding in bents or stalks of with- 
ered grass. 
BEN/ZINE, n, Another namo for benzole. 
BEN/ZOLE, n. [From bengoin, and L. oleus, oil.] 
An oily substance obtained from bituminous 


coal, consisting of twelve parts of carbon, and six of | 


hydrogen, It has great solvent powers and is used 
ot manufacturers of india-rubber and gutta percha ; 
also for cleaning soiled kid gloves, and for other 
purposes.—The name beneo/ine is sometimes given 
to this substanco when used for cleaning purposes, 

? Gregory. Simnonds, 

BE-REGE’. Soo Barecr. 

BERG, n. [add.] A contraction of ice-berg, Kane. 

elegy n, [Ger. Berg, mountain, and J/eh?, 
méal. 

An carth resembling fino flour composed of the 
shells of infusoria, and sometimes eaten to stay 
hunger, Johnston, 

BERTH, o.% To furnish with berths; as, to dDerth 
passongers in a ship. 

BER/YL-LOID, a. [Gr. BrjpvAdos, beryl, and elSos, 
appeerance.] 

n crystallography, ®& solid consisting of two 
twelve-sided pyramids put base to base, as in the 
beryl. Dana, 

BE-SETMENT, n. Tho state of being besot, as in 


fee. Kane, 

BE-SLOB/BER. Sco Brstusner. 

BETWEL, 2. [Ieb.] A namo given to certain 
houses of worship; as for sounion, &c. 

BE-TON’ (bo-tiing’), 2. [Fr] A kind of concrete or 
hydraulic cement, rendered! more compact by being 
mixod with gravel, pebbles, &c., and used in sub- 
marine works as a foundation of masonry. 

Simmonds, 

BE-TWEEN-DECKS, n. pl, Tho open space be- 
tween two dechs of a ship, ‘otten. 

BE-ZO'NI-AN, n. [It. Yisogno.] A low fellow or 
scoundrel. Shak, 

BIIANG. Seo Banour. 

BI.—In most branches of science Us in composition 
denotes two, twice, doubly; as, Uidentate, two- 
toothed; Lidernate, doubly ternate, &e, 

Bi.—In chemistry, bi in cumpoxition denotes that 
the compound contains two parts or equivalents of 
the first mentioned ingredient to one of the other; 


thus, a Liehromate of potash contains two parts of 


chromio acid to ono of potash. 
BI-AC/ID, a. Capablo of combining with two parts 
or equivalents of acid. 

BI-A-€U/MI-NATE, a. Having points or oxtremi- 
ties in two directions. Tenslow, 
BI-AN-THER-IF/ER-OUS, a. Taving or producing 

two anthers. 
BI-AU-RI€/U-LATE, a. [add.] In Vot., having two 
ear-like projections at the baso ofa leaf. A. Gray. 
BI-AX/I-AL, a. In optics, having two axos, 
BI-BA/SI€, a. Capablo of combining with two parts 
or equivalonts of a baso; or containing two equi- 
valents of a baso to ono of acid. Gregory. 
BIB-L1I-O-GRAPH1€-AL-LY, ad. In a biblio- 
graphical mannor. 
BIB-LI-OL/0-GY, m. [Gr. B:Bdriov, book, and Adyos, 
discourse. ] 
The scienco of books. Also, | iblical literature. 
BIB-LI-OP/E-GY, n. [Gr. BiBAcov, book, and myyrtw, 
to set or mako fast.] 

Tho art of book-binding. Ogilwie. 
BY-CAB/I-NATE, «@. Waving two koel-like projec- 
tions. _ A. Gray. 
BI-CHRO/MATE, a. Containing two parts of chro- 

mie acid to ono of the other ingredients; as, a i- 
chromate of pe ; Gregory. 
BI-CON’EAVE, a. Noting a double concavity; as 
i4-coneave vortebre. -_ Carpenter. 
BYI-€OR/PO-RAL, a. Having two bodies. Smart, 
BY-€GR/PO-RATE, a.* In heraldry, double-bodied ; 

as, 8 lion having one head and two bodies, Ogéloie. 
BI-E€RE/NATE, a. Crenate, or toothed, in two re- 

spects, as in the case of leaves whose crenatures 

are themselves crenate. Ogilvie, 
BIF/ID-ATE, a. Llaving two clefts; divided. 


BIV 


and fllum, tBread,] 
Two-threadad ; involving the uso of two threads; 
as, bifilar susponsion, a Liftlar balance. A bifilar 
micrometer (often called a bifilar) is an instrument 
for.measurifg minuto distances or angles hy means 
of two very minuto threads (usually spider-lines) 
one of which, at least, is movable. I. A. Newton. 
BI-FO/LI-0O-LATE, a. [L. via, and foliwm, a leaf.] 
In bot., haying two leaflets, as some compound 
Teaves. A. Gray. 
BIG/GIN, zn, [add.] A contrivance for holding coffee- 
grounds (boing a small bag or a metallic vessel min- 
utecly perforated at the bottom) through’ which 
| _ boiling water is poured. Wright, 
BIG’-WIG, 7. A cant namo for a person of con- 
Sequence ; as, the big-wige of society. Thackeray. 
BIG’-WIGGED (-wigd), a. Noting consequence or 
pomposity of manner, [E£ng.] 
BIL@’Y, a. Waving the smell, &c., of bilge-water. 
BILL, 7. [add.] The point of the fluke of-an anchor. 
Totten. 
Bill of fare, alist of dishes at a dinner, &c.— True 
2271, 6 bill of indictinent returned by a grand-jury. 
| BILLZ'D (bild), a, Furnished with a bill, as a bird. 
BILL/-BRG-KER, m. Ome who negotiates the dis- 
count of Lills. 
BILL/IIOQK, x. A small hatchet with curved edge. 
Campbella Mil. Dict. 
BIL/LY, n. A cant name for a watchman’s club, 
BYI-MEM’/BRAL, a. Having only two members. 
BY-MES/TRI-AL, a. [L. dimestris.] Occurring in 
or lasting two months, Ogilvie. 
BI-NO™MI-AL, n. In math., 2 quantity consisting 
of two terms united by tho sign plue or minta, 
Wright. 
BI-NU/€LE-AR, a. [L. dis, twice, and nucleus, » 
kernel ] 

Ilaving two nuelel, or central points, 

BI O-DY-NAMI€s, vn. 22 [Gr. Bios, life, and svva- 
pec, strength. ] 

The doctrine of vital forces. Dunglison, 
BY-O-LOG/It-AL, @. Pertaining to biology. 
BI-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr Bros. life, and Adyos, discourse, J 

The relence of life- A term: now chiefly. applied to 

atheory based on the assumption that there is a 
life-for ce, ealled either mayznetle or odylie furee, 
which obeys laws analogous to those of magnetl«m, 
and throuzh which one individual may by mant- 
pulation, or Ly a emiple setion of Tis will or mind 
under certain conditlons, control the mentul states 
and actions of another individual. Duna, 
BI-PAL/MATE, a. Noting a palate arrangement 
on secondary petioles which are palmately arranged 
on the primary petiole. Teuslor. 
BI-PLV€ATE a, fi bia, and plico, to oe 

Doubly folded in a transverso manner. J/ensiow, 
BY-PONT, x. A name applied to books print- 
Bi-PONTINE, f ed at Deuxponts or Bipontium 

in Tolland, Clarke. 
BI-PUN€T’U-ATE, @. Having two punctures or 
} punctuations. 
BI-PY-RAM’I-DAL, a, Consisting of two pyramids 
Gee base to base; as, a Li-pyraumidal dudeca- 
edron; having a pyramid at each of the extremi- 


ties of a prism, as in quartz crystals. Duna. 
BIRD/ING-PIECE, n. A firo-arm for shooting 
birds. Craig. 


BI-RECT-ANY’GU-LAR,.a. Containing two right 

| angles; ns, a Ué-rectungular spherical tifangle. 
BIRK’ZN, a. Birchen; as, birken groves, Burne 

| BIRTIVDAY, @ Pertaining to tho day of birth, or 
| its anniversary. Wright. 

| BIRTIV-SIN, x. An old term for original sin. 
BIS-€AY’AN, m Anative of Biscay, 
BIS-€AY/AN, a. Portaining to Biscay or its people 
BISE (beezo), m. [Fr.] A cold north wind which 

prevails on the northern coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, nearly the same as the Aftstra/, 

Dict. de PAcad. 
BI-SE€/TRIX, n. In bi-awial polarization, the 
line bi-secting the angle between the two axes of 
polarization. Dana. 
BI-SE’BI-AL. See Br-seerarr. ; 
BI-SER/RATE, a. Donbly sorrate, or having the 
serratures serrate, asin some leaves, A. Gray. 
BIS-MIL/LAH, ewed. [Turkish.] An exclamation 
much used by Turks, signifying Jn the name of 


God! 
BISQUE (bisk), 2. [Fr.] A kind of unglazed white 
t is mach used for statuettes, &e. 
Ait Journal, 
BIT/ING-IN, 2. In etching, the process of corroding 
or eating into motallic plates, by means of an acid, 
(See Ercu.)—Theo verb bite-in is sometimes used, 
Francie, 
@. Furnished with two 
mollusk, Dana. 


porcelain. 


BY-VALVED (-vilvd 
valves; as, a bt-valve 
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BLACK’-ART, n, [add.] This name was given in 
the Middle Ages to necromancy under tho idea 
that the latter term was derived from niger, black, 
(instead of vexpés, a dead person, and pavreca, divi- 
nation) Wright. ? 
BLACK’ €UR/RANT, . A garden fruit (Ribes ni- 
yrum), used for jellies, jams, &e., of a black color. 
Loudon. 
BLACK’-DRAUGHT, ». A namo given to s form 
of cathartic medicine, composed of senna and mag- 
nesia, : Dunglison, 
BLACK/-FLAG, n. The flag ofa pirate. Walt. Scott. 
BLACKS, n. pl. Name ofa kind of ink used in cop- 
" per-plate printing, prepared from tho charred husks 
of the grape and residue of the wine-press. 
Simmonds. 
BLAD/DER-WRACK (-rak), ». The common leath- 
ery sea-weed (Fucus vesiculosus.) Wright. 
BLANK, ». [add.] A piece of metal prepared to bo 
made into something; as, 2 coin, a woodscrew, &c, 
Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
BLAST, n. [add.] A current of air directed into a 
furnace by soine contrivance, as bellows, &c., to 
quicken combustion; the torms /ot-blast and cold- 
blast are omployed to designate whether tho cur- 
rent is heated or not heated, before entering tho 
furnace. Simmonds. 
BLAS-TH/MA, #. [Gr.] 1 
seed apart from tho cotyledon; in zool., tho prim- 
itive basis of an organ yet unformed, from which 
it proceeds or grows, “The blastema of Lone is 
a sub-transparent glairy matter, containing « mul- 
titude of minuto corpuscles.” Owen. 
BLAS-TH/MAL, a. [Gr. BAdornua, a bud or shoot.] 
Noting tho rudimental mass of an organ in its 
state of formation, Dunglison. 
BLAST’-lIOL4, ». A hole in the bottom of a pump, 
throush which wator enters. Mining Journ. 
BLAS/TO-DERM, n. [Gr. Bdactés, a germ, and 
Sépua, skin.] 
Tho so-called germinal membrane in an ovum, 


enclosing tho yolk. Carpenter. 
BLAS’I0-DERMI6, a. Relating to the blasto- 
dorm. Curpenter. 


BLA/TANT, a. [add.] Noisy; brawling. 

BLETS, n. pl. Spots on ovor-ripo fruits when de- 
composition has commenced, Ogilvie, 

BLET’TING, n. [Fr. blette, ovor-ripe.] 

The spotted appearance of over-ripe fruits when 
‘decomposition has commenced. Lindley. 
BLIND/AGE, n. <A timber framing to cover troops, 
workmen, sentries, &c. Clarke, 
BLIND’-C€OAL, ». Coal that burns without flame; 
anthracite coal. Simmonds. 
BLIND/ER, 2. Te or that which blinds. Blinders 
are tho broad pieces of leathor on a bridle near the 
ore of a horse, to hinder him from seeing on the 

side. 

BLIND’-FISH, . A variety of fish (Amblyopsis 
epelwus) destitute of eyes, found in the waters 
which occur in the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky. 

Wyman. 

BLIND’-MAN, n. 1. Ono who is without sight. 

2. A person who inakes ‘out indistinct addresses 

, of letters in 9 post-office. [Zng.] Clarke, 

BLIS’TER-STELL, n. Steel covered on the 

BLIS’/TER #D-8TEEL, } surface, in the process of 
manufacture, with blisters produced by the forma- 
tion and bursting of vesicles filled with gascous 


carbon. Tomlinson. 
BLOB, ». <A blunt end; a small drop or lump of 
something viscid or thick 3’a drop. Wright, 


BLOCK, n, [ndd.] A lot or open space of ground in 4 
city, corresponding to that ocnupied by a solid mass 
of buildings. ‘artlett, THowitt. 

BLONDE, 2. [ndd.] A choice kind of silk lace used 
by ladies, i Simmonds, 

BLONDE’, a. Waving fair eolor or complexion. 

BLOOD/-I[BAT, n., Oftho samo heat with-the nat- 
ural temperaturo of blood. 

BLOOD/-RE-LA/TION, n, One connected by blood 
or descent. : 

BLOOMER, m, A name fsed to denoto a very short 
drfss for ladies, and also a broad brimmed hat, 

BLOOM/’ING, ». 1. Tho p-ocess of making blooms, 
as of iron, also called shinglany. 

2, A elouded appearance which varnish some- 

« times pilot upon the surface -fa picture. Ogilvie. 

BLOTCHZD (d1Stelt), a. Ilavine tho color in coarse 
spots or blotehes. _ Henslow. 

BLOW, o. ¢. [add.] To blow hot 12d cold, is to favor 
a thing at one time and treat it coldly at another.— 
To Llotwo up a person, is to abuse or scold him yvio- 
lontly. [Vulga@r.J—To blow off, is to let off, as 

-~ &teain, 


In bet, the ombryo in a; 
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of air into something; as, in furnaces, cotton-spin- 
ning, &e. Beil’s Tech. Dict. 
BLOW’-HOLE, ». A cavern in a cliff, at tho watcr- 
level, opening to the air at its further extremity, 
so that the waters rush in with each surge and rise 
in a lofty jet from the extremity. Dana. 
BLOW/-OFF’-PIPE, nm. <A pipe at the foot of a 
steam-boiler, through which the sediment, &c., is 
driven out by the passage of steam. This is blow- 
tng of Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
BLUE, 2. A well known color, as seen in the sky. 
BLUE, a. [add.] Low in spirits; melancholy. 
BLUE/-BERRY, n. A kind of whortleberry (Vac- 
cinnium Pennsylvanicum) common in America, 
BLUE-BOOK, n. [add.] In £ng., a name given to 
parliamentary documents, from their being bound 
in blue covers, Also, a book containing the address 
of persons in the higher walks of life. hero] 

f immonas, 
BLUE-GRASS, n. A variety of grass (Poa com- 
pressa). Leonog. Eneye. 
BLUE/ING, n. 1. Tho act of rendering bine; as, 
tho blueing of iron. Wright, 

2. A small bag of indigo used by washerwomen. 
BLUE/-PILL, ». <A pill of prepared mercury, used 
as an apericnt. | 
BLUIF-OFT’, v, t. Torepulse rudely. ase 


i Bartlett. 
BLUNT, z. <A cant namo for money. 
me Wright's Prov. Dict. 
BOARD/ING-NET’TINGS, ». pl. Strong net-work 
of cords to provent tho boarding of a ship in battle, 
3 Totten. 
BOARD/ING PIKE, . <A pike used by sailors in 
boarding a vessel. Totten. 
BOAT/-HOUSE, nm. A house for sheltering boats. 
BOAT/-SHELL, » A familiar name of a common 
species of shell, of the genus Cymba, 
BOB/BER-Y, n. A disturbance. [Vulgar.] 
j Wrights Prov. Dict. 
BOB-WIIITE, 2. A name of the common partridge 
of North Ainerica (Odontophorus Virginianus) 
derived from the note of the bird, Jconog. Encyc. 
BO/DLE (bé/dl), n. A very small coin; a Scotch 
enny. Walt. Scott. 
BOD/KIN, n. [add.] A printer’s tool used for pick- 
ing ont letters from a column or page in making 
corrections. a Hansard’s Typ. - 
BOD/Y-€OAT, nm A gentleman's swallow-tailed 
dress-coat. Stivamonds, 
BOG/-TROT-TING, a. Living among bogs, as a 
bog-trotting Jrishinan, ’ 
BO/GUS, a. Spurious, a term originally applied to 
counterfeit coin, and hence denoting any thing 
countorfeit, [Am. ; Buritlett. 
BOILER, n. [add.J In mech., the vessel in which 
steam is produced for giving motion to a steam 
engine. ; Craig. 
BOIL/ER-PLATES, nz. pl. Name given to a quality 
of plates of iron used for making boilers, tanks, 
vessels, &c, Beil’s Tech. Dict. 
BOLL/-WORM, nv. An insect that destroys the cot- 
‘ton-pod. Burnett, 
BOLT’ER, m. Ono who bolts; applied to a horse 
who starts suddenly aside, and to a man who 
breaks away from his party. Clarke, 
BO-LU/‘LI-FORM, a. Having the shape of a sausage. 
ITenslow, 
BOM-BAST’I€-AL-LY, adv. With inflation of style. 
BOND/ING, n. Tho depositing of imported goods 
in government warehouses where they remain un- 
til duties are paid. 
BO-NET/TA, . [add.] The same as tho bonito. 
BOOK’-POST, n. A department of the British Post- 
Office, devoted to the transmission of books. 
Simmonds, 
BOOMING, 2. A violent rushing with heawy roar; 
as the booming of the sea; a deep hollow sound; 
as the Looming of bitterns, Howitt, 
BOOT/ING, n. A kind of torture formerly inflicted 
in Scotland, by means of instruments called bocts 
into which were put tho legs of the criminals, and 


wedges were driven between, Wright. 
BOO’ZY, a. A little intoxicated. C. Kingsley. 
BOR-NOUS’, Sce Bouvrnous, 
BOSI, 2. [ndd.] Nonsense, folly; used also as an 


exclamation. It is said to be a Turkish word, 
£ C. Kingsley. 
BOSIVES, n. pl. [Ger. Boschung, a slope. 

In a blast-furnace, the lower part of the shaft 
sloping downward from the belly, or widest part, to 
the hearth. leton'e Mech, Dict. 

BOSK, n. A thicket orsmall wood, Tennygon. 

BOS-WELI/I-AN, a. Resembling the mamher of 
Boswell, the biographer of Dr. Johnson. 

BOT’A-NY-BAY, m. A place on the eastern const 
of New South Wales, formerly, but not now, used 
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BOT’/TLE-HOLD/ER, 2. Ono who aids a boxer, by 
giving him attention, as wiping off the blood, &<., 
botween the rounds. 

BOT’/TLE-LA/BEL, n. <A plate hung on wine of 
spirit bottles describing the kind contained. Fs 
ss . Simmonds, ». 

BOUGET (boo%jct), n. [Fr.] In heraldry, the repres 
sentation of a vesscl for carrying water. Wright. 

BOUL/BON-I8M (boor’biin‘ism), n. [Fr.]_ The doc 
trines of those adhering to tho house of Bourbon. 

BOUN/BON-IST, ». One who adheres to the house 
of Bourbon; alegitimist. — 

BOUVR-GEOIS’ (boor-zhia’), 2, [Fr.] In France, s 
man of middle rank in society ; a citizen. 

Bescheretla » 

BOUR-GEOPSIE (boor-zhéa/zie), n. oe The 
middle classes of a country, particularly such as 
are concerned in trade. 

BOUR-NOUS, n. ot A cloak or mantle with a 
hood, worn by Arabs and Moors in the north of 


Africa, Beschereile. 
BO’VI-FORM, a. [L. bos, an ox.] 
Resembling an ox. Clarke. 


BOW/’-BELLS, », pl, Lit, the bells of the Bow 
Church in London; hence the central part of Lon- 
don; cockneydom, Knight's Pict. London. 

BOW’-CIIAS-ERS, n. pl. Guns fired from the bow 
of a ship in chasing another. Totten. 

BOW’-OAR, nm. One who rows at the bow of a boat. 


| BOW/-SAW, nz. A saw with a narrow blade set in 


an elastic frame like an archer’s bow. Francis. 
BOW’-STRING, v. ¢. To strangle with a bowstring, 
LBOW/’-STRINGELD (b6/-stringd), [add.] pp. Put te 


death with a bowstring; strangled. Wright. ; 
BOW/TELL, x. In areh., the shaft of a clustered 
pillar, or any plain round molding. > 


. Oxford Gloss, of Arch. 
BOX, n. [add] The driver’s seat on a coach; also, 
a@ present at Christmas; as, a Christmas boa * -¥ 


az: Dickens, 
BON/ING-DAY, - Tho day and night after 
BOX/ING-NIGIT, 


n, 

( Christinas, when presents or 
bores are given in England. Wright. 
BOX’-I-RON, n. A hollow smoothing iron contain- 

ing a. heater within, thus differing from a flat fron 
which is itself heated. _ Simmonds, 
BOX/-KEEID’ER, ». An attendant at a theater or, 
any other place of public amusement. Simmonds,’ 
BOX/-TICW/ET, ». A ticket for theater=boxes, 
.. . Clarke. 
BOY’-BISH/OP, nm. A boy (usually a chorister 
elected bishop in old Christmas sports, and Peed 
with robes and other insignia. Io practicod a kind 
of mimicry of the ceremonies in which the bishop 
usually officiated. Lone’s Every Day Book. 
BRA€II/Y-DOME, n, [Gr. Bpaxvs, short, and same, 
structure. ] 

In erystalog., a dome parallel to the shorter dia- 
gonal of a crystal. Dana, 
BRACK/ET-ING, n. In arch., a series of ribs or 
brackets, for supporting cornices, &c. Guilt. 
BRA€T’/LET, ». In Bot, a bract on tho stalk of a 

single flower, which is itself on a main-stalk that 
supports several flowers, A. Gray, 
BRAD/-AWI, 2. An awl to picreo holes for’ the 


insertion of brads. Weatle. 
BRAKE (bri), n. [Connected with break.] A do- 
elivity ; broken ground. urns. 


RRAIN/-€OIVAL, ). A coral of the genus Me- 
BRAIN/’-STONE, ; andyind, growing in hemi- 
spherical forms, the surface of which is covered with 
meandering furrows somewhat liko thoso of the 
brain, henee the name. Danit. 
BRAM/ATI-LOCK, ». <A lock peculiarly difficult to 
open, invented hy Mr, Bramah of London, 
oe : Simmonda, 
BRAM/ATI-PRESS, nm. A hydrostatic press of im- 
mense power invented by Messrs. Bramah. Weale. 
BRANCH, a. [add.] Ono of tho four highest sub- 
divisions of the animal kingdom. Dana. 4 
BRANEIIMI-AL, @. Pertaining to the branchix or 
organs of respiration and aeration of fishes, and 
other animals. that live in water; as, branchial 
arterics, Carpenter. . 
BRANEI/I-ATE, a, Waving branchim; as, branchs 
gate worms. Dallas An. King. ¥ 
BRANE€H-I-OS/TE-GAL. Sco Braxcutostroous. | 
BRAN€HWI-O-STEGE, »,. [Gr. yd xa, gills, and 
atéyw, to cover.] : ; 
Tho membrano which covers the gills of fishes 
lying beneath the operculum. It is supported by 
rays to which also the name is applied, Dana. 
BRANCH/-WORK. Sco Brancurp-Work. 
BRAND/ER, n. <A branding-iron. Simmonds, 
BRAND’ERS, n. pl. Andirons, ¢, 6, irons which 
support the Vrands or burning wood in a fire-place, 


BLOWER, n. A coutglvance for driving 9 current| by tho English as a convict-station. Wright. D. B, Reed, 
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BRAND/‘ISH-ING, {n. In arch, name given to | BRONZ/IST, nn. 


BRAT’ TISILING, open carved work, as of a 
crest, &c. Weale. 
BRAN/DRITU, n. A fence or curb round a well. 


francis, 

BRASII, n, [Connected with rush and crash.] 1.A 
rushing forth or eruption. Wright. 
2. Broken fragments of ice, Kane. 
8. Refuse boughs of trees; truck. Wright. 


BRAS’3ES, n. pl. Monumental engravings on brass 
plates, let into slabs in tho pavements of anelent 
churches, containing tho effigios, coats of arms, &e., 
of illustrious persons. Oxford Gloss. of Arch, 

2. In mining, lumps of pyrites or sulphuret of 
fron, the color of which is near to that of brass, 
% Dana, 
BRASS’-LEAF, n. A namo for brass foil. 
8S. W. Williams, 
BRAWING-LY, ade. In tho mannor of defianco. 
BRAX/Y, n. An inflammatory disoaso among sheep, 
White's Vet. Dict, 
BRAXY, a. Disoased with the lramy; as, bruwy 


mutton. Lond, Quart. 
BREAK/DOWN, 2. The act of breaking down; as 
Howitt, 


ofa carrlago ; downfall ; destruction, 
2. In Virginia, a kind of dance. 
BREAK’ER, n. [add.] A small flat water-cask usod 
in boats for ballast and for emergencies, Tvtten, 
BREAK/-NECK, a. Producing danger of a broken 
nock , as, bréuk-neck speed. Ogilvie. 
BREAM ‘ING, n Tho burning off of grass, filth, &c., 
froin a ship's bottom. Totten. 
BREECH’-PIN, n. <A strong plug firmly screwed in 
at the extremity of the breech of a gun. 
Appleton's Meoh. Dict, 
BREED/ING, n. [add] Breeding ta and in, is 
breeding from animals of tho same parentage, and 
is foun L injurious. Gardner's Furin. Dict, 
BRET’ZEL, n. [Ger.] A kind of hard brittlo cake. 
C Kingsley. 
Taking rank by brevet; asa brevet 
insjor, Cumpbell’s Mil. Die. 
BRE-VET’CY, n. The rank or condition of a vrevet. 
BREV‘I-PEN, « [L. brgois, and penna.| <A bird 
having short feathors, as the ostrich. ~ 
BRIL’ER-Y-OATII, 2. An oath taken by a person 
that he has not been bribed as to voting. [Zng.] 
BRICK’-LAY-ING, n. Tho laying of brick with 
mInurtar ina wall, Ge. 
BRICK’-TEA. ». <A preparation of tea-leaves mado 
_ by wecting tho fresh loaves and pressing them Into 
' Jarge cakes like tiles; it is usod throughout Thibet 
and Mongolia S. Wells Witliazna. 
BRIDGE, n. [add]. Bridge ofa steumer, a narrow 
Jatform across the devk, eonnecting the wheel- 
ousess It serves also to brace the whocl-houses to 
each othor, Ogilvie. 
BRIDHING, nm. Tho act of making a bridge. 
BRIDC/ING-IOIST, ».* In arch, iaeis sustained 
by transyerso boams bolow, called also binding- 
folsts; also, those joists nailod or fixed to tho floor- 
ing boards. Weale. 
BRVDLU-PORT, n. A port hole or opening in tho 
+ furemost part of a ship for getting out hawsers, &o, 
> Ogilvio. 
BRIEF, ¢. t. To mako on abstract of; as, to brief 
letters, é ¢ to mako an abstract of their contents, 
BRIG, #. Scotch for bridge; as, Bothwell rig. 


W, Scott, 
BRIGUT’FZN-ING (bri’tn-ing), n. Tho state of be- 
coming brightor, 


BRINE/-PUMP, n. In marine steam-engines, o 
pump for changing tho water in the boilers, so as to 
prevent the salt-water from reaching an inconyo- 

; alont degreo of saturation. ; 

{ 


Appleton'’s Mech. Dict. 
BRIST’/LI-NESS, n 


BRE VET’, a. 


Tho state of having bristles, 
BRISTOL-BOARI, m. A kind of fine pasto-board 
made with a smooth and sometimes glazod surface, 
BROACIHI, n. [add.] <A tapering steel tool or bit to 
open or sinooth holes in metal plates, : 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
BRO-CUERI (bro-shure’), x, [Fr.]' A printed and 
{stitched work containing only a few leaves, ; 
: Besoherelle, 
BROMA-TOL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. Bpdua, food, ancl Aoyos, 
discourso. ] 
Tho scienco of aliments. Dunglison, 
BROMIZE, r,t To proparo with bromine; as, to 
bromize a silverod plate for photography. 


R. Hunt. 
BRO’MIZZD (bra‘ratz:l), pps 


Treated with bro- 
mine: as, bromined collection. R. unt. 


BROMU-RET, n. A basic compound of bromino 


with another element. * ret et 
NZE/-POW’RER, 1 metallic powder re- 
peas os for covering tin and tron 


sombling brunze used 
goods, statues, &e. Francis, 
-BRONZ/INE, «. Resembling bronze, bronze-colored. 
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One who makes or imitates 
bronze. 

BRONZY, a. Like bronze. 

BLOSE, n, A Scottish dish mnade by pouring some 
boiling liquid (as beef-broth, water, &.) on the 
moal of oats or pease, and stirring it until small 
lumps are formed of the size of narbles. It is ealled 
beef-broxe, kail-brose, water-Lrose, &c., accord- 
ing to the nature of the liquid used. 

Wait. Scott, 

BROUGH/AM (broom), » A kind of two-wheeled 
carriage, fur general use, being elther single or 
doublo, ¢ &., for either two or four persons. 

Simmonds, 

BROVEILUS, n* [Gr. Bpvew, to bite.] 

A gonus of coleopterous insects of the group Rhyn- 
ehophora, tho fornales of which deposit their eggs in 
the gorm of the bean, pea, and other leguminous 
pou The seed becoming matured is devonrod 

y the larva, and the holes so often observed in 
poase aro thoso made by the perfect insect to effect 
its escapo. The genus is divided into several sub- 
genora, constituting a family named Bruchidae. 

a Dailas’ An. King. 

BRUSII/-TUR/KEY, n.* The name given by colo- 
nists toa large gregarious bird of Australia ( Zuéle- 
galla Lathum?.) This curlous bird was at one 
tline regarded as a vulture. It collec:s great quan- 
titios of sticks and leayes with which it raises 
mounds, in which the femate deposits her eggs. 

Imp. Add, Duatlas Ann, King. 

BRCUSQUE (braske), a [Fr.] Blunt or rough in 
manner, 

BRUSQUE-NESS, n, A blunt, rough manner. 

: = Brit, Quar, 
BRU-TAL-T-ZA/TION, nm. Act of m:king brutal; 
state of buing brutalized, Tuckerman, 
BRY-OL’0-GY, vn. [Gr. Bpvov, moss, and Adyos, dis- 

course.] 
That part of botany which treats of mosses, 
as A, Gray 

BU€-€A-NEER/ING, x. Tho occupation of bucca- 
Necrs; piracy. 

BU’€ILU, 2. i med. a plant (Diosma crenata) used 
for diseases of tho bladder, Dunglison, 
BUCK, ve. ¢. [add.] In mining, to breax up or pul- 
verize ores. Pryce. 
BUCK/ING, ». [add] In mining, the process of 
breaking up ores. Pryce. 
BUCK/ING-Y’RON (-i/urn}, 2. The iron or tool with 
which ore is pulverized. Pryce. 
BUCK’ING-PLATE, n. Aniron plate on which oro 

is placed to be bucked or broken. 

BUCK/ISM, n. The character or behavior of a gay 
young fellow ; foppery. 

BUCK’LER-SIAPZD (-shipte), a. Rounded liko 
a buckler with a thickened or clevated rim. 

25. ok LHenslor. 

BUCK/RA, ». A torm applied to white men by no- 
groes of the African coast, West Indies, &ew 
i. Marryatt, 

BUCK/SKIN, a. Made of or pertaining to buckskin; 
as, buckskin gloves. 

BU-€RA/NI-A, 2. pl.* [L.] In areh., sculptured 
ornaments representing ox-skulls adorned with 
wreaths, &e. Fairholt. 

BUDD/UIST, % Ono who believes in Buddhism,— 
a. Pertainingto Buddhism. 8. Wells Willicma, 

BUF’F A-LO-BEL/RY, x. A plaut (Shephordia ar- 
gente) of the upper Missouri. A. Gray. 

BUF/FA-LO-€LO/VER, m. <A spocies of short 
clovor, (7rifolium reflenum) common to tho prai- 


ries. where buffaloes feed. A. Gray. 
BUIFFA-LO-NUT, n. <A nut also called oil-nut, 
A. Gray, 


(Pyrutaria oleijera.) 
BUF’FER-IIEAD (-héd), m, Tho head on which the 
buffer of a railway car is fastened. 
BU’GLER, n. Ono who plays on a bugle. 
BULB/LET, nv. In boz., a sinall bulb growing abovo 
ground on some plants, which nevor becoine branch- 
es, but drop off, and falling to tho ground, take root 
and form new plants, A. Gray. 
BULBTLE, n. ft bulbulua. <A little bulb; alsoa 
namo given to little seeds growing along tho vines 
of plants. Menslore. 
BYL/LET-WOOD, n. A West-Indian wood, closo 
and hard in texture, of a greenish-hazel color, re- 
sembling greonheart. Appleton's Mech, Diet, 
BULL/FINCH, mn. [add.] A hedgo allowed by En- 
glish farmers to grow high, to impede hunters, 
BULL'S-EYE, 2. [add.] 1. The bulb-marks left on 
a shect of plate-glass by the end of the pipo through 
which it was blown. Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
4. A policeman's lantern. Dickens. 
BUL/TOW, n. A mode of fishing practiced in the 
ank-fisheries, by stringing a number of hooks on 
one line, which is hauled into the boat from time to 
time, heavily laden with codfish. Simmonds. 
BYL/WARKS, n. pl. A breastwork of timbers and 
arding around a ship's deck. Weale, 
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BUMP/TIOUS (biimp’shus), a. Self-conceited: fore 
ie ne ushing. Bristed, 
“GO, rn. Akind of canoe used 1 
\" soutn mei, used in Central and 
N’KUM, (nm A term first applied to speech 
¢ ea 
BUN’€OMBE, { madoin Congress for the herd pur- 
pose of bulng published and sent homo to gratify 
constituents and suvcuro thelr votes. Ilonco, it fis 
appliod both tn England and Amertea, to anything 
written orsald for a s{milar purpose. Tho origin off 
the terin Is sald to be this: a tedious spesker In 
Congress botng Interrupted and told it was no use 
to go on, for tho members were all leaving tha 
house, replied, * Never mind; J’m talking to Bur- 
combe,” that bolng the county in North Carolina fn 
wich ho Itved. s Bartlett. 
BUOY’'AGE, n. Buoys taken colléctively ; series of 
| buoys; tho providing of buoys, 
BU-REAU-€RATIE, a. Ofor pertaining to bureau- 
}_ eracy. 
BUR-GEF’, n. A fancy flag of triangular shape used 
by yachts, morchant vessels, &c., bearing often the 
vessol’s namo, or some characteristic device, 


pe. . Simmonds. 
BUR’-GRASS, n. Grass of the genus Cenchrus tra 

buloides, A. Gray. 
BURN, v.t, [ndd.] In chem., to combine with oxy- 


gon; as, 9 inan burne a certain amuunt of carbon at 
pp las Pte es Liebig. 
UR » pp. or a [add.] Combined with oxygen. 
BURN/ING-bYSHL, 2, An ornamental alias (aoe 
nymus atropurpureus), which bears a crimsom 
berry. A. Gray. 
BUR-NOUS’, Seo Bovrnovsz. 
BURIM’Y, a Abounding in burrs; 
resembling burrs, 
BUS, x. A common abbreviation for omnibus, 

. Simmonds. 
BYSH/MAN, n. [add.] One who settles in the back 
settlenients of Australia, Howitt, 
BUS’TLE, n. A kind of pad worn by ladies to keep’ 

the dress from clinging too close to the body. 
Simmonds. 
BUTT, m. [add.] 1, The thickest ana stontest part 
of tanned ox-hides, used for soles of bots, harness, 


trunks, &e. 4 Torlinson. - 

2. The metal ring at the ends of the hoseof a fires 
eas Sce CABBAGE-TREE. 

€AB/BAYE ROSE, n. A species of rose (Rosa cen- 


engine. 
tifolia) having a thick, compactod form like a 


as, burry wool 


BUT’TER-TREE, m. The namo given to an A%ican 
treo discovered by Park, from whose kernels kh obs 
tained a white rich butter. Wright 

BUT/TON-MOLD, n. A disk of bono or other 
material, which is made into a button by covering 
it with cloth of some kind. Sossil bution-molda, 


are joints of encrinites, Dane. 
BUTTS, jm pl. Name of the hinges now 
BUTIIUIN’GES, generally used in hanging doors, 


&ce. ; so callod, because they aro screwed on to the 
butt, 7. e. elgo or end of the door, and not on to the 
faco of it, as was done when hinges had the form of 
the letter L. Simmonds. 
BY’-PLACE, n, A retired or private place. 
BYS-SA’/CEOUS, a, [Gr. Buocos, fine flax.] 
Byssus-like: consisting of fine filainents, as the 
roots of many mushrooms, iTenslow. 
BYZ-AN’TINE, a* Noting a style of architoctura 
developed in the Byzantine empire about a. p. 8002 
Its lending forms nre the round-arch, the dome, the 
pillar, the clrele, and tho cross, The capitals of the 
illers aro of endless varioty, and full of invention, 
he mosquo of St. Sophia, Constantinople, and tha, 
church of St. Marks, Venice, are prominent oxams 
ples of Byzantine architecturo. 
Oxford Gloss, of Arch. 


C. 


CA-BAY (ka-dii), n. [Fr.] A flat baskot or frail for, 
fizs, &. 5 hence, a ladies’ flat work-baskot or rett- 
cule. [t is very often written caba, as un English 
word, Mise Bronté, 

€A-BASSOU,n. <A large species of armadillo (Dasy- 
pus unicinctua), a native of South America. 

Jeonog. Encyc 


cabbagi. Booth. 
€AL/BLING, n. Tho namo given to a process in 
iron-meking; it consists in breaking up lat masses 


of iron +) be reheated and then wrougl.t into bar 
iron, Simmonds, 
€A/BLE, r,t. To fasten with a cable, as aship. In 
arch., ty fill the flutes of eolumns with cables, 
€A/BLE, n. [add.] The wire or bundle of Wires 
| used as @ sub-marino connection in the electria 
telegrapi. ve ’ 
| €A/BLE-.AID, a. Twisted after thé manner of a 


| cable ; as, a gold chain, &c. Simmonda. , 


— 
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€A/BLE-MOLD/ING, m. In arch, a bead or torus 
molding cut in imitation of 2 rope, much used in 

the later Norman style. Oxford Gloss. of Arch. 
€ABLING, x. In arch., the putting on of a round 
molding like a rope; also the molding thus put on, 

Ozford Gloss. of Arch. 
€A-EDE’, n A small piece of meat @nasted on a 
skower, a mode of cooking practiced in Turkey and 

+ Persia, Simmonds, 
€A-CHUN’DE. (-choon/day), . [Sp.] An aromatic 
preparation used in Spain, and the East, as a cordial 

and to sweeten tho breath, Dunglison. 
€AS’O-DYLE, n. [Gr. raxds, bad, and 63wd74, smell.] 
A colorless liquid of very offensive smell and 
oisonous vapor, composed of arsenic, car- 

bon ane hydrogen, Gregory. 
€A€-TA/CEOUS, a. Pertaining to or like the cactu8 
€A-DKS’/TER, n. [Fr. cadastre.] Tho French namo 
of a dotailed survey of lands, thoir divisions, &c. 

It is still usod in Louisiana, Bescherelle. 
€A-DAV’‘ER-I€, a. Pertaining to a corpse, or the 
changes produced by death ; as, cadaveric rigidity. 


Dunglison. 
GAD/GER, n. [add] A beggar. Dickens. 
EADY, n. A street-porter in Edinburg. 
Simmonds. 
CAYEAL (s0’kal), @ Having the form of a cacum, 
or bag with one opening; bag-like. Carponter. 
CA-NO-ZO/1€, a. [Gr. cards, recent, and gw, life.] 
In geol., belonging to the tertiary and lator pe- 
riods; belonging to the age of mammals. Dand. 
GA/EN STONE, ». A cream-colored limestone for 
building purposes, brought from Cacn, in France. 
Weale. 
CZTE-RIS PAR'T-BUS, See Orrerts Parzeus. 
€AEYI-LA, (n. [Ar.] A caravan or company of 
€AF/FI-LA, § ~ travelers or morchants. 

Simmonda. 
€AI-MA-€AN’, n, A Turkish word for liontenant or 
liountenant-governor, Bescherelle. 

€A/RA-ITE, nm. See Kararre. 
€A-L QUE’ (Ka-eek’), nm. [add.] A light boat used on 
the Bosphorus. Simmonds. 
€AL/A-MAN-DER-WOUD, ». <A valuable furniture 
wond from India and Ceylon, of*a hazel-brown 
color, with black stripes, very hard in texture, 
called also Coromandel-wood. 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
€AL/A-MITE, 2. [L. calamia, reeil.] 

A fossil plant of the ancient coal formation, having 
the general form of rushes, but rising often to the 
height of trees. Buckland, 

€AL/CE-O-LATE, @. [L. ccaleeolatus.) In bot., 
having the shapo of a slipper. Culcetform is also 
used. A. Gray. 

€AL-CI-FI-€A/TION, n. The process of change into 

8 limy substance, as in tho formation of teeth. 

LR. Owen. 
€XAL/CI-FIZD (-fido), pp. or a. Become stony by 
deposition of a line compound, as carbonate or 
ay lara of lime. R&R. Owen. 
€AL/CI-FY, 2. 4 [L. cal, lime, and fo, to become.] 

To change into astony condition, in which lime is 

& principal ingredient, as in tho formation of teeth. 
= &. Owen. 
€4L/CI-FY, v.¢. To make stony by depositing or 
secreting a compound of lime. O2o0n. 
Fe EES ppr. Making stony by lime de- 
osits. 
€AL/CI-MINE, 2. [L. eala, lime.] 

A superior kind of whitewash for walls, ceilings, 
&o. - Tart. 
€KI/CI-MINE, ¢. ¢. To wash or cover with calci- 

mine. Hart. 
€AL-CIN‘ER, n. Te, or that which, calcines. 
€AL/CITE, ». [L. cal, lime.] 

Carbonate of lime, consisting of lime and carbonic 
acid. It is rhombohedral in it crystallization, and 
thus distinguished from aragonito. Also callod cale- 
spar, It includes eommon limne-stono with all the 
white and most of tho colorod marbles. Dana, 

€AL-EN-DA’‘RI-AL, a. 
€AL1-A-TOUR WOOD, ». A dyc-wood from India 
sometimes confounded with red sandal-waod. 
a Simmonds, 
€AL-I-BRA/TION, ». The process of graduating tho 
tubo of a thermomoter to a scale of degroos. 


Nichol, 
€A-LIC’U-LAR, a. [L. calia, a oup.] 
Formc 1 Jiko a eup, 
€AL-I-FCR/NI-AN, 2. A dweller in California, 
Belonging to California, 
'€A-LIP’PIG PLNI-OD, n. A period of 76 years 
| proposed by Callippus, an Athenian astronomer, as 
| 8n improvomont on the Metonic cycle; supposed 
by its author to bring around tho new and full 
moon to tho same day and hour. Nichol, 
€ALL’-BIRD, vn. A bird-tanght to allure others into 
& snare, a3 tho linnet, goldfinch, &c. Clarke, 
€AL-LIG/RA-PHER, #. Ono skilled in calligraphy. 


Se 
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| €AMP-MEET/‘ING, 2. 


Belonging to tho calendar. |. 


€AL-LYO-PE, n. [add.] A steam-organ, or instra- 
ment constructed like an organ, in which steam is 
used instead of wind, for producing the notes. 

€AL-LI-PASH’, n. The upper part of the turtle. 

Simmonds, 

€AL-LI-PEE’, nm. The under part of the turtle. 

x 3 Simmonds, 

€AL/LOSE, a. [L. callum, hard skin or flesh.] 

. In bot. having hard spots or callosities, A. Gray. 
€AL-OR-IC/I-TY, n. A faculty in living beings of 
developing heat to resist external cold. Dana. 
eee pets n. [L. calor, heat, and dweo, to 

lead. 
A tube or passage for conducting heat. 
€A-LOB-I-r'i’ClENT (-fish’ent), a. [L. calor, heat, 
and fucto, to make.) 
Serving to produce heat. 
€A-LOR-I-FI’CIENT (-fish’ent), m. A term ap- 
plied to articles of food, such as fat, gum, sugar, and 
starch, which are supposed to produce heat in the 
system. _ Ogilvie. 
€AL-O-RIM’E-TRY, 2. The science of the measure- 
ment of spocific heat. 
€ALQU’ING, n. Samo as CALEtna, which see. | 
€XL/VER, vo. ¢. A term applied to a delicate mode 
of proparing fish. Calvered salmon was a dainty 
edlebrated by tho old dramatists. Macaulay. 
€A-MAIL/, n. [It. camaglio.] A capuchin, or short 
cloak, sometimes made of fur; a guard for the thront 
in ancient armor, made of chain-mail coming down 
from the helmot. THoyse. 
€AWBRI-AN, a. In geol., 2 torm appliod to the 
lowest subdivision of tho rocks of the Silurian Age, 
as found in Cambria or Wales. Dana. 
€A-MEL/LIA, ». A gonus of beautiful plants, of 
which the specics Jitponicit is most cultivated. 
The Jesuit Camediz is said to havo brought it from 
the East, Loudon. 
€AMES, n. pl. Slender rods of cast lead, used for 
making tho sashes of windows. Francis, 
CAM-PA-NOL/O-GIST, . One skilled in the sci- 
enco of bell-ringing. 
€AMP’/BEL-LITES, n. pl. [From Rev. Alexander 
Campbell of Virginia.] Asect of Baptists, who con- 
sider all other Christians as having departed from 
the simplicity of the gospel through their formula- 
ties and books of discipline. Thoro has been much 
dispute as to their distinctive sentiments, and prob- 
ably no small difference of opinion between difter- 
ent individuals who have borne the name. 

f Hayward. 
€XMP/-KETTLE, ». An iron pot for the use of 
soldiers and colonists. Simmonds. 

A religions mceoting held 
chiefly by Mcthodists in somo retired spot, where 
they encamp for continuous devotion during some 
days. Wright, 

€AM’WHEEL, 2. A wheel, or part of a wheel of 
irregular outline, employod to produce a variable 
or alternating motion in machinery. Francia, 
€AN’A-DA-BAL/SAM, mn. <A resin obtained from 
tho American silver-fir. Simmonds, 
€A-NAL-I-ZA’/TION, n. Tho construction of canals. 
€4-NARD/ (kan-iir’), 2 (Ir. canard, a duck.] Lit. 
a duck story ; an extravagant and ridiculous fabri- 
cation. [A French writer, in ridicule of the ex- 
travagant stories of the day, framed an ingenious 
account of the doings of cortain ducks who wero 
confined together, which took for a time, and was 
widely circulated in the nowspapers. Ience fabri- 
cations of this kind were callod canards.} 
€A-NA/RY-SEED, n. The sced of @ native grass of 
Britain (Phaleris canariensis), used as food for 
Dirds, rs Simmondr, 
€A-NA/RY-STONT, . <A yellow species of car- 
nelian, named from rosembling in color the plu- 
magzgo of tho canary -bird. Simmonds, 
€A-NA/RY WOOD, n« A closo-grained wood (Lau- 
rus Indica), of s lightly oranco color, from Brazil, 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
€A-NXAS/TER, x. A namo given to tho dried leaves 
of tho tobacoo-plant, coarsely broken, for smoking 3 
said to be so called from a basket in which originally 
imported. : Johnston. 
€AN/CEL-ING, a. Acv of obliterating, or annulling. 
ns Wright. 
€AN-CEL-LA/RE-ATE, a, Belonging to s chancel- 
lor, Ogilvie. 
€XN/EROIN, a. [From cancer, and Gr. clos, form.] 
1. Resombling a crab (cancer); portaining to the 
Cancroided, one of the grand divisions of crabs, 
Dana, 

2. Noting anything which assumes cancerous 
Appearance. Dunglison. 
€AN/DI-DATE-SHIP, n. The state of a candidate. 
€AN/DI-OT, n, An inhabitant of tho island of Candia. 
€XN/-IIOOKS, n. pl. Name given to a short rope 
with flat hooks at vach end for hoisting barrels, &c, 

Woule, 


eee 
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€AN’IS-TER SHOT, 2. Same as Casx Snor,: 
€AN’NI-BAL, ¢. Pertaining to cannibals. 
€AN/NON-LOCK, n. A contrivance placed over 
the touch-hole of » canion to explode the charge. © 
SEM MONE, mq 
€XN/ON, 2. In printing, the largest size of type in 
English offices, so called from having been used 
for printing the canons of the church. 
; , Hansard's Typ. 
2. In billiards, to make a canon is to strike both 
the red ball and the adversary's ball at one stroi.e,! 
thus gaining two points. 
exhort Cetin’ Zlone’s Hand Book of oe 
in’yun), #. [Sp. eezon, a tubo or hols 
exn’vow, } cee ‘ & 
A deep gorge between high and steep banks, wore 
by water-courses, in California, &c. Tremont, 
€AN/ON-IZ-ER, n. One who canonizes, 
€AN/ON LAWYER, 2. One versed in the canon law} 
€ANT, a. “Vulgar; inelegant; affected; as, a cant 
term, Wright. 
€ANT, v0. %. In carpentry, a term used to express’ 
cutting off the angle of a square body. Canied, in 
arch,, is applied to pillars, turrets, or towers whose 
plan is a polygon. Oxford Gloss. WIEN 
€AN-TANK’/ER-OUS, a. Bitter, sonthaliens Fe 
. ; ‘pight. 
€AN’/TA-TRICE, 2. A female professional sincere 
€AN/TEEN, n. [add.] The sutler’s shop in a garriz 
son; also a chest containing culinary and othor vese 
sels for officers. . Campbell's Mil. Dict. 
€ANT’-HOOK, ». A wooden lever with on iron 
hook at the end, for canting or turning over heavy 


ie 


logs. [Asm.] Bartlets. 
€XANT/ING, a. [add.] Affectedly pious ; as,a cant. 
ing fellow. Cratg. 


€AN-TIN'I-ERE (kan-tin’e-are), n. A female sutler 
to a regiment of soldiers. Simmonda, 
€AN/VAS, a. Made of canvas or coarse cloth; as, & 
canvas tent. 
SAOULCHCES (Koo/chook), @. Made of Indla- 
rubber. 
€AP,n. In arch., the uppermost of un assemblage of 
parts, as tho molding of the top of apillar. Gwili,f 
2. A common term for percnssion-cap, as 
€AP, ». t. baad To provide with a vercussion-cap ; 
as, to cap a rifle. 
€APE, n. Tho namo given toa kind of wine made 
at'the Cape of Good Hope. Simmonds, # 
€AP/LIN. See Careian. 
€AP/EL-MAS/TER, n. A director of music. 
bop dod Simmonds, 
€AP-ER-€AIL/ZIE, ». A Scotch name for a species 
of grouse ( Zetrao wrogallus), of large size und de- 
licious flavor. Iconogruphic Encye, 
€A/PER-SAUCE, 2. Saueo or catchup made of capers 
€A/PER-TEA, n. A kind of black tea, of which the 
caper congow and scented caper are two varietien 
ko S. Wells Wélliama, 
€AP-I-TAN’ PA-CHA/ Yn, The chief admiral of the 
€AP-I-TAN’ PA-SIIA’! Turkish fleet. 
€A-PIT/EL-LATE, a. In Uot., terminating in quite 
small heads, as some stigmas. A. Gray. 
€A-PITT-LAR, a. [L. capitulum.] Belonging te 
a chapter; capitulary.—In Jot., growing in small 
heads, as the dandclion. Wright. 
€KP/-MON-EY (-miin/n¥), ». Money gathered for 
the huntsman at the death of the fox, 
te Talliwell, 
€XPRINE, a, Like or pertaining to a goat. » 
€AP’SU-LAR, a. In bot., having the nature of a 


capsule or bag; like a capsule. Henle. 
€AP/SULE, n. [add] In phys. » small mem: 
brancous sac. Carpenrer. 


2. A gummy envelope for nauseous medicine. 
Dunglizon. 
8. A metallic seal or cover for closing a bottle. 


Simmonda, 
€A-RAFFE/, n. [Fr.] A glass water-bottle for the 
table or toilet, Simnmonde, 


€AR’/A-GITEEN, See Carracren. 

€AR/A-PACE, Ae [Fr. carapace.] The shell of 

€AR/A-PAX, shield which covers the back ef 
such animals as the tortoise, erab, &c.; the front 
part of a lobster, and also of inferior animals. Care 
apae isa Latinized form of carapace, Carpenter, 

€AN-BA-ZOT/I€-AC/1D, n. [sub.] [Curbon, and 
agote.| A product of the decomposition of differ- 
ent substances by means of nitric acid, as ecarbolie 
acid, indigo, salicine, silk, aloes, &e. It consists of enr- 
bon, nitrogen, and the elements of water. Used fer 
dyeing it gives magnificent straw-colored yellowe 
on silk and woolen fabrics. It is also called picrie 
acid, and nitro-picric acid. Gregory. * 

€AR-BOLI€ ACID, n. [Carbon, and L, oleum, oil. 

A substanco nearly resembling creosote, obtained 

from coal tar, and having extraordinary anti-septie 
properties. It has been used toe preserve bodies 
for dissoction, &c. Simmonds, Gregory. 


CAR 


€428-BO-NA/KI, n. pl. [It. carbonaro, a coal-man.] | €CASE/-RACK, n. 


Members of a secret political association in Italy, 
for changing the government by force into a repub- 
Tic. SF Eneye, Amer. 

ee ee, n, The pritciples of the Car- 


nari. 

€4R-BON-IF/ER-OUS, a. The carboniferous for- 
mation, fa geol.,is the series of rocks (including 
sandstones, shales, limestones, and conglomerates, 
together with beds of coal) which make up the 
strata of the carboniferous age or period. Tho 
carbonitferous age, in geol., is the one immediately 
following the Devonian or age of fishes, and was 
characterized by the vegetation which formed tho 
coal beds. This age embraces three Periods, tho 
Subcurboniferous, the Carboniferous, and the 
Permian. Dana. 

€AR/BON-SPAR, ”. Any carbonate related in con- 
stitution to carbonate of Yes, as carbonate of mag- 
nesia, of zinc, &c. nd, 

€AR-CIN-OL/0-GY, ». [Gr. xapxivos, a crab, and 
Adyos, discourse. ] 

‘he science which treats of tho Crustacea, or 
erabs, shrimps, &c., called also Crustaceology and 
Malacostracology. Dana. 

€AR-CIN-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to carcin- 
ology. Duna. 
€ARD-BASK/ET, n. A basket for visiting cards, 
©ARD/-BOARD, n. A stiff paper or pasteboard for 
making cards, &c, Simmonds. 
€ARD/-€ASE, n. A case for visiting cards. 
€AR/DI-A€ WHEEL, n.. Lit. a ‘heart-wheel; 
which see. : 
€AR-DI-AG/RA:PHY, x. [Gr. xapSia, the heart, 
and ypadw, to describe.] 
An anatomical description of the heart. 
Dunglison. 
€ARDI-NAL-GROYBEAK, n. A namo given to 
a sub-family of the Frangillidae, (Curdinalis Vir- 
ginianus) having a fine scarlet plumage, and a high 
pointed crest on its head. The males have loud 
and musical notes resembling those of a fife, which 
are constantly heard during the spring. 
4 . Jeonographic Encyc. 
&KRD/ PARTY, nm. Aparty met for playing cards, 
€ARD/-PLAY’ER, n. One who plays cards. 
€ARD/-RACK, nm. A rack for visiting cards. 
€A-REEN/AGE, n. Expense of careening ships; 
place for careening, Simmonds, 

CARE/-WORN, a. Worn or vexed with care. 

AR/IB, x. A native of the eastern portion of the 
West Indies. Encye, Am. 

S©AR-IB-BH’AN, a. Of or belonging to tlie Caribs 
or their country. 

€AR-IB-BE/AN ISL/ANDS, n. pi. Tho eastern por- 
tion of the West Indies, extending in a semicircle 
from Porto Rico to Trinidad. 

€AR-IB-BE/AN SEA, nm. A part of the Atlantic en- 
closed by Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico on the north, 
the Caribbean Islands on the east, and the Spanish 
Main on the South. Encyc. Am. 

€A-RIL-OP’SI9, x. Same as Caryorsis. 


€AR/MINE, {n- In chem., the coloring matter of 
€AR/MEINE, §  cochineal. Gregory. 


€AR-NAS/SI-AL, a. [L. caro, flesh, and edo, to eat.] 
Adapted for cating flesh, as curnussial tecth, 
* R. Owen, 
€AR-NAS/SI-AL, n. A tooth for eating flesh. 
‘AR/NI-VORE, n. A carnivorous animal; one of 
c tho Carnivora. Lt, Owen, 
AR/PET-WAY. Seé6 Carrer-Watx. 
€AR/PO-PHORE, n. [Gr. xapros, fruit, and dépw, 
| tobear,] The stalk of afruit or pistil within the 
“flower. A, Gray. 
€AR-RA-GEEN’,)”, A purplish white, nearl 
€AR-RI-GEEN’, transparent sea-weed, the Iris 
- moss of the shops, (Chondrus erispws) used for jel- 
lies, for feeding cattle, and several mechanical pur- 
poses. Sometimes written carragheen. 
i i Dunglison. Simmonds, 
€AR-RA/RA-MAR/BLE, n. [From Carrara in 
Italy.] A species of white marble of peculiar ex- 
cellence for statuary. Dana. 
€AL/RIAGE-A-BLE,a. Passablo by carriages ; that 
can be conveyed in carriages. Ruskin, 
€ARTE, [Fr.] Liv, a card; o dill of fare at an eat- 
ing-house. Simmonds, 
€AR-THSI-AN-I8M, 7. Tho doctrine or philosophy 
of Des Cartes. Ogilvie. 
€ART/PUL, n. As much as a cart will hold. 
CAR/TON, n. [Fr.] A pasteboard box for nico arti- 
cles, as ribbons, &c.; also spelt cartoon. 
Simmonds, 
€A-RUN/€U-LATE. Same as CarvnouLatep. 
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A frame of wood to receive print- 
ers’ cases when not in use. Simmonds. 
€XSH, n. [add.] A Chinese copper coin perforated 
and strung on a thread, worth about one tenth of a 
cent. S. Wells Williama, 
€XSH/-ERED IT, n. The je be of drawing mon- 
ey from a bank, obtained by personal or deposited 
security, Craig, 
€ASH/MERE, n. A province in India; « stuff of 
goat’s hair (as shawls, &c.) from that province; a 
fine woolen stuff in imitation thereof. 
= Encyc. Am. Simmonds. 
€AS/ING, 2, [add.]- The act of packing in a case, 
‘ Simmonds. 
€AS/SA-REEP, m. A condiment made with the in- 
spissated juice of the bitter cassava (Jatropha ma- 
nthot); it forms a common sauce in the tropics, 
and is the foundation of the pepper-pot of the West 
Indies. See PEprER-por. Simmonds, 
€K8/SO-LETTE, x. [Fr.] .A box of ivory, &e., for 
perfumery, perforated to allow the escape of the 
odor. Bescherelle. 
€AS/TLE, 2. [add.] A carved piece in tho form of 
# tower, used in playing chess. Philidor. 
€AST/-OFF, a. Laid asido; as, cast-off clothes. 


€AS/TOR, n. [ndd.] A familiar name for a beaver 
or fur hat, Fairholt, 
€XS/TOR, a. A term applied to a heavy quality of 


broadcloth used for overcoats. 

€AS‘TOR BEAN, n. Seed of the castor-oil plant. 

€AS-TOR1-DA, n. The beaver tribe; a family of 
zodant animals, comprising the beavers, lemmings, 

Cc. 

€A8/TORS, n. pl. See CasrErs. 

€H SUS BEWLI, n. [L.] That which involves or 
justifies war. 

€AT-A-C€LYS8’MAL (-kliz/mal), a. Of or belonging 
toa eataclysin or deluge. 

€ATA-TALQUE, (kit/a-falk), n. “[Fr.] See Cara- 
FALCO, 

®AT-A-PHON‘TE€, a. Relating to cataphonics. 

€AT’/A-PHRAET, ». [add.] An armor of plates 
covering some fishes. Dana. 

€AT-A-STAL/TI€, a. Checking evacuations through 
astringent or styptic qualities. 

€AT-A-STROPH/€, a. Of or pertaining to a cata- 
strophe. B. Powell. 

€A-TAW/BA, n. Thenameofanative North Amer- 


ican grape of a light claret color when ripe. 
€ATCH, )n. A name given in commerce to catechu. 
€UTOL, § Simmonds. 
€ATCH, n. [add] A term, among fishermen, for 
the amount of fish taken. 
€ATOIM/MENT, ». Asurface of ground where water 
may be caught and collected into a reservoir. 
Ogilvie. 
€XTCH’-PEN'NY, a. Got up to gain money ; worth- 
less; as, a ead ns pamphlet. Simmonds. 
€AT-E-CHETIES, n. pl. Science of instruction by 
eatechisms. 
€AT-E-CHU/MEN-ATE, n. Tho state or condition 
of a catechumen. Schaf. 
€AT‘E-GO-RY, m. [add.] State or condition; as, 
we are both in the same category. 
€AT/E-NA-RY, ”. A catenary curve, or ono formed 
by a cord hanging freely from its ends, &c. 

Davies’ Math. Dict. 
€XAT/E-RAN, ». A term applied to Wighland rob- 
bers; also, to a kind of irregular soldicry. [Scotch.] 

Walt. Scott. 
€ATHWE-RINE WHEEL, n. [add.] A revolving 
wheel in fireworks, Simmonds. 
€ATH-E-TOME-TER, 7. [Gr. xdOeros, vertical 

hoight, and nérpov, measnre. 

An instrument for measuring with great exact- 
ness small differences of vertical heizhts; especially 
tho rise and fall of liquid columns in glass tubes, It 
consists of a leveling apparatus which slides up or 
down a perpendicular metallic standard very finely 

raduated. As the column, &c., rises or falls, the 
eveling Spioremee through which it is viewed, is 
correspondingly raised er depressed; and the dif- 
ferences in vertical height are thus shown on tho 
graduated standard. Grunow. 
€AU-€A'SI-AN, nm. A term applied to the Indo- 
Suropeans and all white races originating near 


Mount Cauensnus. R. Owen. 
€AU/LI-€LE, 7. <A short caulis or stem. 
A. Gray. 


€AU-LO-€AR/POUS, a. [L. caulis, s stem, and Gr. 
never fruit] 
n bot., having woody stems and branches that 
- are perennial, or continue alive and grow year after 
year, 1s most trees and shrubs, Henstov, 
€AUS/TIE-AL-LY, adv. Inacaustic or severo man- 


ner. ‘ 
€AR-Y-AT/ID, a. Relating’ to ‘caryatides, or liko| €AU/TER-ANT, n. A cauterizing substanee. 


figures, 


Cgitrie. 
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€A-V ASS’, iS [Turkish.] A polico officer in Turs 
€A-WASY, key. Forcign ministers, consuls, &e., 
are allowed cavasses for their special service and 
rotection, , IT, Jessup. 
€AV/EN-DISH, nm. A.name given to tobacco when 
softened and pressed into cakes, called also negro- 
ead, Johnston. 
€XAV’I-TA-RY, a. Noting certain intestinal worms, 
See NEmaTorp. Dana. 
€AVI-TIED, (kiiy’e-tid), a. Having cavities. 

Lf, Owen. 
€XX/TON, n. An early English printer, and henee 
a book printed by him, Iansara@’s Typ. 
CE/DAR, a, Composed of cedar; belonging to cedar. 
CE-LED/RI-TY, m. [add.] A term applied to dis- 

tinguished persons; as, he is one of the celebrities 
of the place. W. B. Sprague. 
CEL/1-BATE, a. Unmarried; as, 2 celibate state. 
CELL-DE-VEL/OP-MENT, n. The evolution of 
cells in organic growth by a process of reproduc- 
tion. 2 Carpenter. 
CEL/LI-PORE, nm. A genus of delicate corals, made 
up of minute cells, and belonging to the group 
Bryozoa._ Dana. 
CEL/LU-LOSE, n. One ofthe substances making up 
wood, being the material which forms the walls or 
sides of the vegetable cells, while dignine is that 
which fills those cells or covers their walls. Gregory. 
CELT, 2. The name of implements, sometimes 
mado of stone and sometimes of metal, found in the 
tumuli or barrows of the early Celtic nations. 
Wright. 
CEMENT, or) mn. [add.] In odontology, the name 
CE-MENT’, given to the tissue which forms the 
outer crust of the.tooth. It is less bony than dent- 
ine, and commences at the cervix or neck of the 
tooth where the enamel terminates, increasing in 
thickness to the lower extremities of the root. 
R. Owen, 
CE-MENT/AL, a. Of or pertaining to the cement of 


a tooth; as, cemental tubes. R. Owen. 
CEN’TRAL-I8M, 2. The state of being in the cen- 
ter; centralization. 
CEN-TRIC/I-TY (sen-tris’e-ty), m. The state of 


being centric. 

CEN-TRIP’E-TAL, a. [add.] Progressing by changes 
from the exterior of a thing toward its center; as, 
the centripetal calcification ofa hone. 2. Owen. 

CEN-TIIP/E-TEN-CY, ». Tendency toward the 
center. 

CEN-TLO-LINT-AL, a, [L. centrum, a center, and 
linea, a line.] 

A term applied to lines converging to » center. 
CENT/U-RY PLANT, ». The American aloe, for- 
merly supposed to flower but once in a century. 
CEPII-AL-AL/GI€, 2..A medicine for the headache. 
CEPII-AL-AS/PIS, n.* [Gr. xebadyj, head, and ac- 

mis, 2 round shield.] 

A genus of fishes now found only in a fossil state 
in the old red sandstone. The head is very large 
and in the form of a large buckler prolonged behind 
into two points. Agassia. 

CEPIVA-LOUS, @. [Gr. Kebad7, head.] 

Hlaving s head. Applied chicfly to a division -of 
of mollusks, the Cephalata, which includes the 
Univalves, &e. Dana, 

CE-RAMI€, a. [Gr. xépapos, earthen ware.] 

Pertaining to pottery or the art of pottery. 

‘7 Art Journal, 

CER-€ANI-AN, n. [Gr. xépxos, a'tail.] 

An animuleule whose Bea terminates in a tail- 
like appendage. Dana. 

CER-€A/RI-AN, @. Pertaining to the cercarians. 

CER-€A/RI-I-FORM, a. Shaped like a cerearian. 

R. Owen. 

CE/RE-AL8, nz. pl. A term applied to the edible 
grains, Ldward Everett. 

CER-E-BEL/LOUS, a. Pertaining to the cerebellum 
or its vessels. Dunglison. 

CER/E-BRO-SPIYNAL, a. Pertaining to that part 
of the nervous system which consists of the brain 


and spinal cord. Dunglison, 
CE-RUMI-NOUS, a Ofor containing cerumen. 
Dunglison, 


CES/TOID, a. [L. cesta, a thong. 

In coal., pertaining to a tribe of intestinal worms, 
of a long, slender, flattened form, like the tape- 
worm, Carpenter, 

CES’ TUL QUE TRUST, n. [Fy.] In laee, the pere 
son who is entitled to the benefit of agtrust. 

Bouvier's*Law Dict 

CES/TUS, n. [add.] A covering for the hands of 
boxers, made of leather bands, and often loaded 
with lead or iron. Smith's Dict. Antig. 

CET E-RIS PAR/I-BUS, [L.] Other things being 
equal. , 

CET/YLF. (sct/il), x. [Gr. xjjros, whale, and tAy, 
niatter, 

aerehs a radical found in spermaceti, homo- 
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logous with ethylo. Tho solid crystalline mass in 
spermacetl (consisting of cotyle and palmitio acid) 
is sometimes called cefine, Gregory. 

CHAFING, n. [edd.] A state of irritation or fret- 
fulness? ir 

CHAFF, n. [add.] J%g., light idle talk by way of 
making fun or turning into ridicule. [An old sense 
of the term lately rovived.] 

The way in which she talks slang & quite disgusting, I 
hate chaff in a wornn. Thackeray. 
CHAFYS, ».¢. To use light idlo language by way of 

fur or ridicule. 
At tho ond of Strond tho7 mako a stand, 
Swearing that thoy aro a! o loss 5 
And, ebafing, sey, that’s not the way 
Thoy must go to Charipiy cross, Old Song. 
[Toone, on the ground of this passage, refers this 
and the cognate words to the noun, chaf, and not 
with Ifalliwoll to the verb che/fo.] 3 
CHAFF, v.%. To make fun of; ta turn into ridicule 
by addreesing in friv@eme or ironical languago; as, 
“Morgan sew that bite ster was chafing him.” 
; hackoray, 
OHAF’FING, n. The vee of light frivolous language 
by wosy of fun or ridicnie, 
CHAIN’-BOLT, m. A largo bolt used to secure to a 
ship's sldo the links or dead-oycs through which 


tho standing rigging is rovo, Simmonds, 
CHAIN’-BRIDGE, n. A bridge suspended on 
chains. Simmonds, 


CHAIN’-€A/BLE, 2. A cablo made of links of iron. 


Totten. 
CHAIN’-GANG, n. Aline of convicts chained to- 
gother. Howitt. 


OUAIN’-MOLD‘ING, n. In arch., a form of mold- 
ing in imitation of a chain; used in the Norman 
stylo. + Gwilt, 

CHAIN’-PLATE, 2. A thick plate of iron bolted 
to the side of a vessel, to which the chains and 
dead-eyes of tho shrouds are secured. Totten, 

OHAIN’-STITCH, ». A kind of stitch in sewing, 
made by interlocking threads, so as to leave open 
spaces like tho links of a chain. Simmonda, 

CHAIN’-WHEEL, n.* An inversion of the chain- 
pump, by which it becomes a recipient of power. 

Imp. Add. 
€MAL-DE’AN, a. Of or pertaining to Chaldea, 

ONA-LET (shi-la), n. , ‘r,] A mountain hut. 

CHALK, n. (ead | The Chalhor Cretaceous Period 
in geol., is the latter part of tho Secondary or Rep- 
tilian Age, immodiately preceding the Zertiary. 
The Chalk Formution comprises the rocks of va- 
rious kinds (Inclnding chalk) which were formed in 
the Chalk Period, Dana. 

CHALK/-DRAW/’ING,n. <A drawing skotched and 
filledin with black or colored crayons. Simmonds, 

OHAL/LY teary). n, This is now a commongspell- 
ing instead of challis, 

CHAM’PI-ON, n. [add.] Ono who has the acknowl- 
edged suporiority as a prizo-fighter, waterman, &c. ; 
one ready to fight all who offor against him. The 
champion's belt is a belt awarded to a champion. 

Clarke. 

CHANGE/FYL-LY, adv, Ino changeful manner. 

OHANGE/FI[L-NESS, n. Quality of being change- 


ful. 
CHAN’NEL-ING, n. Act of grooving longitudinal- 
ly ; state of boing thus grooved, 
CHAP/EL-MAS/TER. S00 Capru-MasTER, 
CHAR/COAL-BLACKS, n. pl. Fino black pigments 
eonsisting of burnt ivory, bone, cork, peach stnnos, 
ke. Tomlinson. 
CHARG/ER, ». [add.] An instramont for filling or 
iad | holes in blastings, &c, 
DHAR’GE-SHIP (shir4ja ship), n. 
' ehergé d'affaires. 
€HA/‘RIBM,n. [Gr. xdpicpa, a gift.] 
» A term spplied to the oxtraordinary gifts be- 
stewed upon the early. Christians; as, of tongues, 
healing, &c. J. E, Ryland, 
OHAR/LA-TAN-I8M, 2. Quackery ; charlatanry. 
CHAR/QUI (char‘ke), m. A torm tn South Amorica 
which gavo rise tn the expression jerked-bee/; &. ¢., 
beef cut into long strips and driod in the wind and 
sun. 
CHAR/RING, n, The aot of reducing to charcoal. 
CHART, 0. % Tolsy down in a chart; as, to chard 
& coast, 
CHAR/T'ER-ER, nm. One who hires s° ship for a 
' voyage. Simmonds, 
OHAR-TOG/RA-PHY. See Cartocrapuy. < 
CHASE/-PORTS, n. pl. The gun-ports of a ship at 
tho bow and stern, used in chasing or being chased. 
Boils Tech. Dict. 
CHAT-EAU’, n. [Fr.] .Chateauw en Espagne, cas- 
tles in the air, Spain being the region of romance, 
OWAT’E-LAINE (shit/e-line), n. [Fr.] An orna- 
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ment of gold worn by a lady at her waist, with 
chains for a watth, keys, &c. Simmonds. 
CHECK/ER-BER/RY, n. A name sometimes given 
to the partridge-berry (Ifitchella ripene), and also 
to the wintergreen (Gaultheria). F, Cooper. 


CHECK/ER-BOARD, . A board for playing check- 


ers. 
OCHECK/-STRING, n. A cord by which the oceu- 
pant of a carriage may stop the driver, or call his 
attention, Marryatt, 
CHEDDAR, a. Noting a rich and highly-flavored 
cheese from Cheddar, in England. Johnston. 
CHEER/ING, n. The utterance of cheers, 
CHEET, o.¢. To chatter or chirrup, » Tonnyson. 
€HE/LATE (ké-), a. Same as CHELIFFROUS, 
€HEMI€-AL8, n. pl. Articles, as acids, &c. used for 
producing chemical effects; as in tho laboratory, 
the arts, and otherwise. 
€HEM-I-GLYPH1€, a, 
yArvdw, toengrayo.] ° 
Engraved by means of a galvanic battery. 
: Silliman’s Journal, 
OHE-NILLY/ (sho-nil), ». [Fr.] Lét., a caterpillar, 
Hence, a tufted cord used in ladies’ dressos, applied 
also to shawls with atufted surface. Simmonda. 
CILER’RY-BRAN’DY, », Brandy in which cherries 
are steopod. 
CHER/RY-RUM, 2. Bum in which cherries aro 
stoeped. 

CHESS’EL, n. The wooden vat in which cheeso is 
pressed. Gardner's Farm, Dict, 
CHES-TER-FIELD1-AN, a. Noting the manners 

and principles of Lord Chesterfield, distinguished 
aliko for their grace and thoir lousoness, 
OHEV-RETTE/ (shev-rét’), x. [Fr.] An engine for 
raising guns or mortars into thoir carriages. 
Simmonds, 
CHEVY, v.#%. To shake or force with a shivering 
motion; as, “one poor follow was chevied about 
among tho casks in the storm for ten minutes,"— 
Lond, Times. It is probably tho samo with tho old 
word chever (connected with shiver) as used by 
Digby and others. Soe MALLIw=Lt. 
CHI-BOUQUE, | (tsho-book’)), » [Turkish] A 
CHI-BOUK’, Turkish tobacco-pipe, usually 
with a mouth-pieco of amber, a stem of some yalu- 
able wood, and tho bowl of baked clay. 


[Frorf chemi, and Gr. 


CHI€’A, n. A formented liquor or beer made of 


maize, &c., by tho natives of South America. 
Johnston, 
€HIL-I-AST’I€, a, Relating to the millenium, 

CHILL, v.#.. [add] In metallurgy, to produce, by 
cooling, a chango of crystsllization at or near tho 
surfaco of cast iron, by which its hardness is in- 
creased, 2 Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 

CHILLZD (chilld), a. [add]. Having undergono 
the process of hardening; as, chilled iron, 

2. Noting that clondiness or dimnoss in a picture 
called blooming. 

CHILL/ING, x. <A process of hardening cast-iron. 

€IlI-MAER/I-DAE, n. pi.* A family of cartilagin- 
ous fishes, distingulshod from the other familtes of 
the cartilaginous ordor by tho head being furnished 
with appondagos, and tho tail terminating in a point. 

Datlas’ An, King. 
€NI-MAL/ROID (ki-md/roid), @. Related to or like 
tho chimaeridac, 

CHIMNEY SWALLOW. ». A kind of swallow 
(tho Cypselus pelasgius,) which livos In chimneys, 

Iconographice Eicye. 

CHYNA-AS/TER, n. <A spocios of the Astor family, 
having lergo flowors, formerly called Astor-chinen- 
sia, now referred by botanists to the genus Calpe:te- 
phua, Loud 

CIIYNA-€LAY, n. Kaotry—which see.: - 

CIYNA-INK, 2. Seo InpIAN-INE. 

CHINS/ING, 2. Tho actor process of stuffing onakum 
into seams or cracks With tho point of a small iron. 

¥ Simmonds. 

CHIP/MUNK, m. A fomiliar namo for a squirrel-like 
animal of tho genus Zamias, sometimes called tho 
striped squirrol. Tho common species of the United 
Statos is the Zamias stricitus. 

CHIP/PING BIRD, n. A common and favorite littlo 
sparrow in the United States (Zonotrichia encialia), 
callod also Chippy. Iconographic Encye. 

CIIIP/PY, a. Abounding in chips, , 

CHIR/RUP, o, ¢ To chirp. / 

€HI-RLUR/GEON-LY, adv. After the manner of a 
surgeon, ° 

€llI/TINE, n, [Seo Cntron]. A peculiar principle 
containing nitrogen, obaracteristio of the skin of in- 
éects, and found also in the shell of Crustaceans. 

; R. Owen, 
€MY/TIN-OUS, a. Having tho nature of chitine, 
€IIV/TON (ki’ton), 2. [Gr. yerwv, corselet]. 

A mollusk, with a many-jointed shell covering its 
back.e— Y.=: . Dana, 


cn 


/€llOP, ov. #. 
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CHIT’/TA-GONG-WOOD, n. A commercial name 
for @overal woods of Southern India, as Cedrela 
toona, Chickrassa tubularia, &e. Simmonds, 

€HLORI€ ETHER, n. A solution of ether in aloo- 
hol, having a pleasant ethereal fragrance. It is not 
a truo ether, but was originally obtained by distll- 
ling alechol with chlorid of limo and water, 

a Dunglieon, 
€HLORID-ATE, o.t, In photog. to treat or pre« 
pate with chlorid of silver. —. Hunt. 
€HLORID-A-TED, pp. or a.’ Prepared with chlo 
rid of silver. R. Hunt. 

€HLORID-IZE, 0. #. Seo Cotormarte. 

€HLO’RID-IZZD, pp. or c. Sco CuLoriparTep.* 
€HLO-RIM/E-TRY, n. Seo Curoromerry. 
€HLO/RITE SLATE, m. An olivo-greon slaty-rock, 
containing chlorite. Dana, 
€HLO’LO-FORM, a. An oily liquid, of an aromatie 
othorcal odor, consisting of carbon, hydrogen and 
chlorine, It ovaporates speodily, and has 2 specific 
gravity, 1.5. Itis an important anesthetio agent, 
and is also used externally to alleviato pain. “i is 
remarkablo as a solvont, dissolving easily wax, 
spormacoti, resins; and is very usefal in removing 
paint from garmonts. Gregory. 
€HLO’RO-FORM, vo. ¢. To treat with chloroform, or 
to placo under its influence. , 
€HLO’RO-FORMZD (-formd), pp.- Treated with 
chloroform. 3 
€l11LO’RO-FORM-ING, ppr. and a, Treating with 
chloroform. 

pede gC Ps n, Tho administering of chlo- 
roform. 2 

€1IILO/ROUS, a. A term used in chemical physics 
to denoto oloctro-negative ; thus chlorows substances 
aro_clectro-negatires, Graham. 

€IILO’ROUS ACID, m. An acid containing equal 
parts of oxygen and chlorine; now Aypo-chlorous 
acid, Gregory. 

CIIO€K, v.& To fasten with a wedge, &c.; as, to 
chock a cask; mn. A block or wedge. 

CIHOKE/-BER-RY, . Tho fruit of the Adenorachis 
arbutifolia, related to tho apple. A. Gray. 

CHOK-E-DAR’,n. In -Jndia, a watchman; a cus- 
tom-house officer. Malcom. 

€IL0L-E-BINE’, n. The first stage of tho Asiatic 
cholora. Dun glison. 

CLOP, mn. [add.] A chop of tea is a number of boxes 
of tho same inako and quality of leaf; grand chop, 
a ship's port clearance. 8. Wells Williams. 

[add.] To utter volubly; as to chop 
logic. Kingsley. 

CHOP’-BOAT, nm. In China, a licensed lighter to 
transport guods, S. Welle Williams, _ 

CHOP/-ILOUSE, an. [add.] In China, a custom-house 
whoro transit duties are levied. & Wells Williama, 

CIOP’PER, n. He or that which chops. 

€1lO-RAG/1E, a Bolonging to a choragus, one in 
Athens who defrayed tho expenses of the chorus; 
as 2 choragio monuinent, which was erected in 
honor of a choragus, who exhibited the best musical 
or theatrical entertainment. Sitth’s Dict. Antig. ~ 

€HOYRAL, 2 A composition to be sung by a choir, 
Eneyc. Am, 

€HOVRAL-IST, m. A momber of a choir, 

€HORI€, a. Of or pertaining to a chorus. 

CHOW’CHIOW, a. In China, a term used to de- 
note mixtures or sundries; as, chowchow sweot- 
moats are preserved frults of various kinds put to- 
gother; chozwchow water is tho undertow made by 
the tide and current crossing cach other; chov- 
chow chop is the last lighter containing the smalb 


sundry packages sent off to fill up a pao 
S& Wells Wiiliama, 
CHOW/CHOW, n. A namo given to a kind of mixed 
pickles. Simmonds. 


CHOW’RY, a. [Hin.] A brush to keep off flies, used 
in tho Hast Indies; often made of the tail of the 
Thibot ox. Mailcom. 

€HRO-MA-TOL/0-GY, nm. [Gr. xpaua, color, and 
Asdyos, discourse.] 

A treatise on colors, - Imp. Add, 
€HRO-MXT’O-PHORE, nm. [Gr. xp@pua, color, and 
depw, to bear.] 
A namo given to tho pigment cells in animals, 
Dana. 
SHROMA-TYPE, x. [Chrome, and Gr. rizos, type.] 
A term applied in photog., to paneer made senal- 
tive by being washed in the bi-chromatoe of potash, 
and used for taking pictures of a delicato kind, as 


of lace, forns, &c. R. iTunt. 
€HROMA-TYPE, a. Of or pertaining to the chro 
matype; as, a chromatype picture, RR. Hunt. 


€HROME’ GREEN, n. A beautiful dark green 
pigment proparod from the oxyd of chromium, + 
Lag cae Francia. 
€HROME/ RED, n. A beautiful red pigment pres 
pared from red-lead. Franctas*, ~ 
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| @HROME’ Y3I/LOW, n. A bdrillient yellow pig- 


It is a chromate of 
ead. Francis, 
€HROMIE€ ACID, m. An acid of the metal chro- 
“mium forming salts of an orange yellow or red color, 

much used by bleachers and calico-printers. 
Gregory. 
€HRoMI€é YRON, bm A black ore sub-metallic 
€0R0’MITE, in luster consisting of oxyd 
of chromium and iron. Dana. 
€HROMO-LITII-O-GRAPH/I€, a. Pertaining to 
| chromo-lithography. 

HRO/MO-LI-THOGTA-PNY, 2. Lithography 

| adapted to printingin oil colors. Art Journal, 

enRoue LE, x. The coloring eres plants. 
‘enslow. 

CHRYS-EL-E-PHANTINE, a. [Gr. xpvads, gold, 

and éAepavrivos, made of ivory.] 
mposed of gold and ivory. C. Kingsley. 

JHUOK, n. [add.] Tho chuck of a turning Jatho is 
contrivance which serves to connect the material 
to be operated upon with the mandril of the lathe. 

Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

CHUCK, ¢. ¢. [add.] To place in a’chuck or hold by 
means of a chuck; as in turning. 

OHUNK’Y, a. Short and thick. [Am] Kane. 

CHURCIVISM, x. Undue attachment to the forms 
or principles of some church organization. 

OHURCIV-RATE, . A tax levied on parishioners 
for the repairs or maintenance of the church. 

Simmonds, 

CHURR, v7. Same as Winer. C. Kingsicy. 

OHUTE (shoot), ». [Fr.] A rapid descent in a river; 
_ a opening in ariver-dam for the descent of 
ogs, &c. 

2. A frname-work or tube for shooting down ar- 
ticles from a higher to a lower level; a place on the 
side of a mountain for shooting down wood, &c. 

Simmonds. 

@HY-LA’QUE-OUS (ki-li/kwe-us), a. [From chyle, 
and L. agua, water.] 

Noting a liquid consisting of chyle much diluted 
with water, which forms the circulating fluid of 
some inf-rior animals. Carpenter. 

GHY-LIDIE, a. Same as Cuyuiractive. 

€NYL-I-FI-GA/TION, n. [Gr. xvdds, chyle, and 
L. fcio, to mnke.] 

Formation of chylo by the digestive processes, 

unglison, 
TT, 2. far. lord. Title of Rodrego Diaz, a Spanish 
hero of the Middle Ages, and of a poem which 
celebrates his exploits. Brande, 
6YDEL-BRAN/DY, n. A kind of brandy distilled 
from cider. 

CYDER-MILL, 2. <A mill for crushing apples in 
order to make cider. 

OYDER-PRESS, ». A machine for pressing out tho 
uice from puniico for making cider, 

CYDER-VIN’E-GAR, n. Vinegar made from eider. 

GIG-AR-GTTH’, ». A little cigar being a small roll 
of fine tobacco rolled in paper for smoking. 

Be Simmonds, 

Cf-GAR/-TUBF, 2. A mouth-piece of amber, bone, 
&c., for holding a cigar while it is smoked. 

Simmonds, 

CIL/I-I-FORM, a. Having tho form of cilia; very 
fino or slender. Dana. 

©IN-€HO-NA/CEOUS (sin-ko-ni’shus), a. Of or 
belonging to the Cinchona tribo of plants, 

®I-NE-MAT/I€S. Sco Kinematics. 

CINQUE’ OFN’TO (chink’ chén’to), [It] A term 
applied toa stylo of decorative art which sprung 
a in Italy about 1550, and aimed to revive and 

" elaborate tho richest and most conspicuous. charac- 
teristics of Greek and Boman art. Fairholt. 

ot Sette, a. Circulating; causing circu- 
ation. i 

OLR/EU-LA-TOR, n. Mo or that which circulates. 

OtR/€UM-FLEX, @. Moving or turning round. 

OIR-€UM-LIT/TO-RAL, a. [L. cérewm, around, 
and Zittus, shore.] 

Noting shallow depths around shores. EZ. Forbes. 

CIR/RILOSE, a. Same as Cirrove. 

CIR/RI-FORM, a. Formed Jikeatendril. Clarke. 

CIR-RIG/ER-OUS, a. Supporting cirri. 22. Owen. 

CIR/RI-GRADE, @. Moved by cirri or hair-like 
appendages, Carpenter, 

ba tae n.; pl., CIR/RI. [L. cirrue, a tuft of 

air. 

In gool., a term applied to slender, fringe-like 
appendages in some inferior animals, which aid in 
locomotion, Also written cirrhi. Carpenter. 

CIT’A-BLE, a. That may be cited or quoted. 

CITRINE-OINTMENT, n. The common namo of. 
4 mercurial ointment, the wenguentum hydrargyri 
nitratia. Dunglison, 

CIT’Y, a. [add] The city article, in London news- 
papers, is one which gives an account of moncy 


ment much used by painters: 


CLO 


matters.—The city editor of a London newspaper 
is one who has the charge of the commercial de- 
partment. Simmonds. 
CLV-IL-IZ/A-BLE, a. That may be civilized. 
€LA€W/AN, n. [Gaelic.] A small hamlct about a 
church. Walt. Scott. 
€LACK/-VALVE, n. A valve with a singlo flap 
which when raised, falls with a clacking sound. 
Francis, 
€LAIM, nm. [add.] A tract of land claimed under 
the pre-emption or other laws of the United States; 
as, a setticr’s claim, a miner's claim. <A kindred 
uso now obtains in Australia, Howitt. 
an hop ete n. The act of climbing with dif- 
culty. 
€LAMP, m. [add.] A mass of coal heaped up for 
burning into coke; also, a heap of ore for smelting, 
Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
€LAMP’ER, n. An implomont of iron for holding 
on to ico when traveling on its surface, Kane. 
€LAMP/ING, n. The act of uniting work by let- 
ting edges into each other. 
2. Tho union thus made, Weale. 
€LANS/MAN, nm. One belonging toa particular clan. 
€LAP-TRAP, a. A term applicd to quackish or 
exaggeratod representations of any thing, Craig. 
€LAR‘I-ON, a. Noting the sound ofa clarion; clear- 
toned; as, a clarion voice. Long/eliow. 
€LASP’-LOCK, m, A lock which springs of itself 
€LAS/SI-CI8M, m. A classic idiom or expression, 
C. Kingsley. 
€LAS/SI-FI-A-BLE, a That can be classifiod. 


Brit, Quar. 
€LATIVRATE, a. [he clathrus, a lattice.] 
In bot., shaped like 


a lattice; canccllate. 

. Gray. 
€LXVERS, n, Idle talk. Walt. Scott. 
€LAV-FORM, a. [L. clavie, a club, and forma, 

form. 
Club-shaped; . term applied in botany, to the 
organs and appendages of plants having this shape. 
is Craig. 
€LA-ViG/ER-OUS, a. [L. clavis, a club or key, and 
gero, to carry.] 
Bearing a club or a key. Ogilvie. 
€LAW,”. [add.] In dot., the taper base of a petal. 

Loudon, 

€LAY, a Formed or consisting of clay; as, a cluy- 


pipe. 
ELEADANG, mn, [Scotch, clothing.] A term appliea 
to the jacket or outer covering of the cylinder of a 
steam-cengine; alse, to the wooden covering of a 
locomotive boiler. Weale. 
€LUAR/ING, n. [add.] Among bankers, a method 
of exchanging drafts on each other, and settling dif- 
ferences. Clarke. 
€LEAR/-STUFF, x. Boards, &c., free from knots. 
€LEV’/ER-ISH, a. Somewhat clever. Bulwer, 
€LVEN-CY, 2. Tho state or condition of a client. 
€LiFF/-LIME/STONE, n. A name given to limestono 
strata found in Ohio and further west, presenting 
bluffs along the rivers and yalleys, It was formerly 
supposed to be of one formation, but is now known 
to be partly Silurian and partly Devonian. Dana, 
€LYMA-TAL, @. Pertaining to climate. 
Dunglison. 
€LI-MA-TO-LOG/I€-AL, a Belonging to climatol- 


ogy. 
€Li-MA-TOL/O0-GIST, n, One versed in the subject 
of climates. 
€LIN-IQUE’, (klin-cck),”, [Fr.] An oxamination 
of diseased persons by medical professors in pres- 
ence of their pupils. This, at first, literally took 
place at the Veds2de of tho diseased, but is now ex- 
tended to other cases, Tho word has been angli- 
cized into clinic. Dunglison. 
€LI-NO-DI-AG/O-NAL, . That diagonal or lateral 
axis ina monoclinic crystal (see Cry8TALLIZATION), 
which makes an obliquo angle with the vertical 
axis, Dana, 
€LIi-NO-DI-AG/O-NAL, a. Pertaining to the clino- 
diagonal ; in tho direction of the ettpodingeaa 
; ana, 
€LYNO-DOME, x. In crystallography, a dome or 
horizontal prism parallel to the einvdiagaael: 
and. 
€LYNO-GRAPIVI€E, a.u[Gr. «rXévw, to bend, and 
ypady, drawing.] 
oting that mode of projection in drawing, in 
which the rays of light are supposed to fall oblique- 
ly on the plano of projection. 
€LIP/PER, a. <A term used to denote a mode of 
pip buldine for great speed in sailing ; 3, clipper - 
built, a clipper-ship. 
€LO-A/EAL, a. Pertaining to the cloaca or cavit: 
at the extremity of tho intestinal canal, with which 
the intestines and urinary passago terminate in 
beasts, birds, fish, reptiles, and some inferior mam- 
mals, Carpenter, 
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€LOAK/ING, n. Material for cloaks. 
Simmonds, 

€LOAK/-PIN, 2. Name of a peg for hanging cloaks, 
caps, &e, 

€LOCK, n. [add.] Clock movement, the moving, 
or running part of a clock, as wheels, &c., apart 
from the case. 

€LOCK £D, (kldkt), a, Noting a worked pattern, or 
embroidery ; as, a clocked-stocking. Simmonds. 

€LOTIES/-HORSE, n. A frame to hang clothes on. 

€LOTIIE#-MAN, n. A dealer in clothes, 

€LOTILES/-PIN, n. A forked piece of wood to secure 
celethes on a line. 

€LOTILE#-PRESS, mn. A receptacle for clothes. 

€LOTII-PA-PER, m. A coarse kind of paper used. 
for pressing and finishing woolen cloths. 

. Simmonds. 
€LOTIV-PRESS/ING, n. Act of pressing cloth, 
€LOUD’LET, n. A small cloud. 
€LOVE-IliTCH, x, <A hitch formed with a rope, 

leaving the ends to reach out in contrary directions: 

it is formed by two half-hitches round s spar or 

other rope. Totten. 
€LUD/BISII, a. Disposed to club together. 
€LUMP, v4 To make a tramping noise, 
€LUMP/ING, nz. Noisy tramping, Jfies Bronté. 
€LUMP’ING, a. Making a heavy tramping noise, 
£LUMP’Y, a. Composed of clumps; massive. 
€LUNCII, n. [add.] Close-grained hard ieeetep 

right. 

€LUTCH, n. A name given to the cross-head of s 

piston-rod. A ppleton’s Mech. Dict. 
€LYP’E-I-FORM, a. Shield-shaped; clypeate. 

%y —. Owen. enslow. 
€0ACH/ING, x. Trade of conveying in coaches. 
2. A cant term in Lnglish wniversiti , for the 
preparation mado for public cxamirt..c. by the aid 
of aspecial tutor, who is called acveach, Bristed, 
€0-A€-TIV/I-TY, a. Unity of action. 
€0-AD-AP-TA/TION, 2. Mutuul adaptation. 

= R, Owen, 
€0-AD-APT’ED, a@ Adapted one to.another; as 

co-adanted pulp and tooth. R, Owen. 
€0-AD-JUST’, v. 4 To adjust by mutual adapta« 

tions. R. Owen. 
€0-AD-JUST’ED, pp. Adjusted one to another. 

P=, R. Owen. 
€0-AD-JUST/MENT, n. State of being mutually 

adjusted. 
€0-AD/JU-TANT, nm. An assistant. Ogilvie, 
€0-AD-VENT/URE, 2. A mutual adventure, 
€0-AG/U-LA-TO-RY, a. Serving to coagulate. 
€0-AID’,. <A fellow helper. Pope. 
€0AK (kéke), x. The metal holes in a sheave, 

through which the pin goes. 

2. A piece cut out of a spar for uniting it to an- 
other spar. Totten. 
€0AK/ING, 2: A process of uniting timbers by let. 
ting a projection of one into the other. Totten, 
€0OAL, % t To supply with coals; as, to coal « 

steamer. 
€0\1L, 7.74. To teke in coal; as, the steamer coaled 
at Southampton. 
€0OAL/-FIT-TER, nm. Seo Firrer, 
€0AT/ING, 2. Tho act of taking in coa's, 
€0AL/-PASS’ER, n. One who passes ‘coal to the 
furnace of a steam-engine. 
€0AL/-PLANTS, n. pl. The name given to the fos- 
sil remains or ain pecan ons of plants found in cone 
nection with coal, Dana, 
fOAL/-TAR, n. A thick viscid substance obtained 
by the distillation of bituminous coal, as-in gas- 
making, &c. It is used in making printer's ink 
and for yarious other purposes. Tomlinson. 
€0AL/-WIIIP/PER, 2. One who raises or whips up 
coal out of the hold ofaship, [Zxg.] 
3 Simmonds, 
€0ARSE/-GRAINZD, m. Tlaving a coarse grain, as 
avood; hence, wanting in refinement. 
€OARS’EN, v. t. To make coarse or wanting in ree 
finement; as, to coarsen.one’s character. * 
= Woolsey. 
€OAST/-GUARD, n. A eustom-house foree ems 
ployed along the coast to prevent smnggling. « 
= C. Kingsley. 
€0AST’-LINE, n, The outline of a coast. 
£0AT/-LINK, 2. <A pair of buttons or studs joined 
by a link, to hold together the lapels of a coat. 
Simmonda, 
€0B, v.¢. [add.] In mining, to break tho ore with 
hammers into cobs or round picces in order to sepe 


arate it from the refuse part. Dana, 
€0B/BLER, 2. [en) n abbreviation of Suzrry. 
CossiEr, which see. 2 


€0/BRA DI €A-PHL/LO, n.* The Portuguese name 
for the hooded snake (Waia tripudiane), a highly 
venomous reptile inhabiting the East Indies, 
Iconographic Z WG 
€00H’/ER-ING. See €osnerine, 
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€OCHI-NEAL-FIG, #.* A South American plant 
of the cactus family, extensively cultivated for the 
sake of the cochineal insect which lives oh 
oudon,. 


@06M-LE-XR/I-FORM, a. [ndd.] In Vot., shaped 


like a spoon. A. Gray. 
@OCK, n. Cock of the rock, 2 name given to birds 
of the genus RupicoLa, w hich see. Cuvier. 


@OCK’ER, «.* [add.] A familiar name given to a 
dog of the spaniel kind, used for starting up wood- 
eocks and other game from their haunts in woods 
and marshes. Ogilvie. 

GOCK’ER-NO-NY, . The gathering of a young 
woman's hair under her snood or fillet. 


Walt. Scott. 
@OCK/ERS, n. pl. High laced boots worn by coun- 
trymer in the time of Elizabeth, 


Fairhoit. 
€0CK’ING, n. 


The act of bunting wood-cocks, 
C. Kingsley. 
@OCK/ING, a. [add.] Of or poe to hunting 
woodeocks. — Cocking-spaniel, 
called Cocker. 


a dog of the breed 
Walt. Scott. 
€OCK’LE-SIIELL, n. The shell or covering of a 
cockle. 
€0CK/NEY, a. Related to or like cockneys. 
de StS -DOM, n. Tho region or home of cock- 
Thackeray. 
e0Ck NEY-FY, ».¢. To form with the manners or 
character of 4 cockney. 
€0CK/NEY-ISII, a. Relating to or like cockneys. 
€0’E€US-WOOD, 2. A West-Indian wood, used for 
, Inaking flutes and other musical instruments. 
Simmonds, 
EG6D’DLING, n. The act of making much of. 
€0-DET’/TA, nm. [It] In music, a short passage 
connecting two sections, but not forming part of 
either. Adam's Mus. Dict, 
GOD’-LIV/ER OIL, n, Oil from the livers of the 
common codfish or "allied species, useful in consump- 
tion, scrofula, &c. Dunglison. 
60-EF-FE€T’, n. A united effect. 
CEL/-\-€ ANTI, a, [Gr. xotdos, hollow, and &xavOos, 
spine. 
Piecing hollow spines, as some Ganoid fishes, 
Dana, 
C@L-O-SPERM’OUS, a. [Gr. xotdos, hollow, and 
orépua, 2 sccd.] 

In Lot. a terin describing eertain fruits of umbel- 
liferons pl ants, whose seeds are curved on the inner 
aide, by the bending inward towards each other of 
the tov and bottom. Lenslow, 

€0-ER/CI-TIVE, a. Serving to coerce or restrain. 
—Coercitive or cocrcive force in magnetism, is 
the power or furco which in iron or stecl pro- 
duces a slowness or difficulty in iinparting magnet- 
$sm to it, and also interposes an obstacle to the re- 
turn of a bar to its natural state when active mag- 
hetism has ceased. It plainly depends on the 
moleenlar constitution of the steel. Nichol. 
€0F/FEE-ROOM, m. A room in English inns for 
refreshments, newspapers, &c. 
€OF’FLE, n. bes Kafata, a caravan.) 
A gang of slaves going to market. Simmonds, 
@OF FIN-BONE, . The foot-bone of a horse which 
is enclosed or cofined within the hoof, 
White's Vet. Dict. 
@0G-MAN, 2, A dealer in coarse cloth. 
Wright. 


€OGNATE, n. A term applied to thinzs which are 
alliod-in origin; as, certain letters are cognates, 
®0e@ WARE, n. A coarse narrow cluth liko frieze. 
Tatlizrell. 
€0/TIORN, n. [From its invent ». Baron Cochork.] 
A small mortar for throwing grenalos, 


Beils Tech. Dit. 
60-IN-CI-DENT’AL, a. Tlaving a coincidence; 
coincident. 


Lond. Quart. 

GOKER-NUT, 2. A mode of spelling cocoa-nut in- 
trodneod by the Londen custom-houso in order to 
distinguish mora widely between this and othor ar- 
ticles ‘spelt much in thesame manner, Dfayher, 

€0LD’-CHIWEL, n. A chisel of peculiar strength 
and hardbess for cutting cold metal. Weale. 

€0LD’-CREAM, n. A mixture of spermaceti, oil 
of ees and rose - water, used for chapped 
hands, & 

e0nLS- ~A-TER/, m. Ono who js legatce with an- 
other. 

COLE OR TERI, nm. One versed in coleapterons 
nsects, 

€0-LES-SETY, m. A partner in a lease taken, 

€0-LES/SOR, n. A partner in givin o luase, 

¢€OL LATING, nm. Tho act of comparing or oxamin- 
ing, as manuscripts and books; the act of prosent- 
ing and instituting, as a clergyman to 2 benofice.— 
Among printers, the examining of tho sheots of n 
hook to ascertain whether they aro gathered cor- 
reetly. Hansard’s eS wn at eee 
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€0L-LE€TIVE, a. [add] 
bot., is one that, instead of corresponding to a single 


flower, corresponds to a head or group of flowers, €0M-MU-NIST/LE, a. 
rineapple, fig, mulberry, &e.; called also! COM-MUT’ER, 2. 


as the 


multiple truit. A, Gray. 
€0L-LE/GI-ATE, a, [ndd.] Collected; united. 
Bicon. 


€0L-LE-TEH/RI-AL, a. Of or belonging to the col- 
leterium of insects. R. Oren. 
€OL-LE-TH/RI-UM, n. An organ in the females of 
insects, containing a whitish gluten, for cemonting 
together the ejected ova. Dana. 
€0L/LI-GATE. Seo Consucatr. 
€0L/LI- -GA-TED. Sco Consvcatr. 
€OL/LI-MA-TING, @. Pertaining to collimation.— 
A collimating eye-pieve is used to observe the error of 
collimation in o transit instrument by reflection 
from mercury. C. 8. Lyman. 
€0L/LI-SIVE, a. With collision; clashing. Ogilvie. 
€0L-LO’DI-ON, n. <A solntion of gun cotton in 
ether. It is strongly adhesive and is also called 
liquid cuticle. Used in photography and by sur- 
geons to close up wounds. Dunglison. MITunt. 
€0L-LO/D1-ON-IZE, ». 4. To prepare or treat with 
collodion. Re. Munt. 
€0L-LO/DI-ON-IZZD, pp. and a. Treated with 
eollodion. RR. Mant. 
€0L-LO’DI-ON-IZ-ING, ppr. Preparing with col- 
lodion, 
€OL-LO/DI-ON-IZ-ING, 2. 
collodion. 
€0L’/LY, c. <A term used to designate 2 variety of 
dog muc.: esteemed by Scotch shepherds. 
C. Kingsley. 
€0L/0-NEL (kiir/nel), v. %. To play the colonel. 
ITudibras, 
€0L/0-NEL-ING (eral ee ppr.ora. Roving 
about; raking; playing the partofa knight-errant. 
ITudibras. 
€0-LO/NI-AL-ISM, ». An expression, custom, &c., 
peculiar to a colony. 
€01L/0-NIZ-ER, ». One who founds a colony. 
€O0L/OR-BLIND, a. Having an imperfect appre- 
ciation of color, 
€0L/ON-BLIND/NESS, . <A familiar name for the 
imperfect sensation or appreciation of colors, to 
which the name of Daltonism has been given. 
Brewster. 


€OL/OL--MXAN, n. A vender of paints, <c. 
Simmonds. 

€01/OP-SER/GEANT (siirjent), 2. A non-com- 
missigned military officer who supports the ensign- 
bearer of a regiment. Simmonds. 

€0L-U-MEL/LI-FORM, a. Shaped like a little col- 
umn or columella, Dana. 

€0L-UM-NAR/I-TY, . The state of being col- 
nmfar. 

€0L/UMN-RUCLE, m. <A thin pieco of brass used 
by printers to separate longitudinally tho columns 


Act of preparing with. 


of type. Simmonds, 
€0Mb/-BROACH, m. The tooth of a wool comb. 
Simmonds, 


€OMB/ING, n. [add.] Act of using a comb. 

€OMB/INGS. See CoaMines. 

€0M-BO-LO/10 (-lé’yo), ». A Mohammedan rosary 
consisting of ninety-nine beads. 


And by hor comb-’oir, Nios 


A Vea of illuminod "ayos. Byron. 
€0MB/SHAPED (kéme’shapte), a. Toothed like a 
comb}; pectinate. Ten stov. 


€0-MEDI-ENNE, n. [Fr.] A femalo player of 
comedy. 
€0ME- UTER, m. A cant term in America for 
ono who comes out or withdraws from tho regular 
ehurch organizations, under the pretense of their 
being corrupt. Ilayward, 
€0-MES’TI-BLES, ss pl. [Fr.] Eatables. 
Conybeare, 
€0OMWET-SEEWER, n. A telescope having a largo 
ficld of view and low magnifying power, used for 
finding comots, 
€OM-I-GAL/I-TY, m, That which is comical or 
ludicrous. 
€0OM-MAND/ER-SHIP, , The offico of a com- 
mandor, 
€0\M-MEM-O- RA/TOR, 2. Ono who commemorates. 
€OM-MiS/ER-A-TIV}, «. Noting commiseration. 
€OM-MIS/SION (-mish’un), nm. [add.] An order 
for exceuting somo work ofart; as, a commiasion 
for a picturo or statue, Art Journai, 
€0M-MIS/SION, o. 7. [ada] To employ in tho 
exccution of some work of art, 
€0OM-MIS/STI-RAL, a. Of or pertaining to a com- 
emir or lino of junction between parts that aro 
ted. Carpenter. 
e0M/MON-PITCH, n. A building term, implying 
that tho length of the rafter is three-quarters of 
. the span. . Weate 


A coilective fruit, in} €OM’MON S€HOOL, n. 


CON 


A school maintained at 

»ublic expense and open to all, Burna rd, 

Pertaining to communists. 

One who commutes or pays a 
gross amount at once for the enjoyment of somo 
right or privilege, instead of paying in each caso 
as it occurs; as for traveling on a railroad, passing 
a ferry, &e. [Am] 

€OMPASS €ARD, m. The movable part of “a 
mariners compass on which the cardinal points are 


the 


delineated, Tomlinson. 
€0M’PASS-SIG/NALS, . pl: Signals that denote 
the points of the compass. Simmonds. 


€OM-PEN-SA/TION, a. Noting a method adopted 
in many cases to neutralize errors of which woe can 
not got rid. Thus the compensation buiance or 
pendulum of a time-picce, is a contrivance for cor- 
recting tho errors occusioned by variations of tem- 


perature. Vichol, 
€OM-PET/I-TIVE, @. Of or PPE to compe- 
tition Wood + 


€0M-PLE-MENT’A-RY, a. ei ctag b peers 2 
completing; as, a com plementary number. Wrig. é 

€0OM-POS/ING-FRAME, n. <A printer’s elevated 
working frame, having the type-cases on it. 


Hunsard s Typ, 
€0M-PO RANG-RULE, nm. A thin slip of brass aid 
by printcrs on tho composing-stick in arranging 


tho type; callod also setting-rule. Ilansard’s Typ, 
€0M-POS/1-TA, 2. pl. In Lot. a family of plants 
embracing those with compound flowers ; as, dane 
delions, &e. Henslow. 
€0M-PO-SI/TION, a. Noting the union of different 
materials or parts; as, compostitor candies, com- 
Position-metal. Simmonds. ' 
€0M’POTE, 2. [Fr.] A preparation of fruit in syrup 
for immediate use. Webster's Dom, Encye. 
€0M’/POUND, a. [add.] A compound crystal isa 
twin crystal, or one seeming to be made up of two 
or more crystals combined according to regular laws: 
of composition ; as, the star-shaped crystals of snow, 
Dana, 
A compound microscope is 2 microscope made of 
a combination of lenses arranged in a tube, with 
usually a stand, stage, and other contrivances for 
adjustment and “convenient use. 
€0OM-PRA-DOR’, n. [Port.] In China, a steward; 
a proyider; a responsible man who hires and ses 
cures the other servants, and acts as paymaster. 
S. Wells Williama. 
€0M-PRE-HEN-SI-BIL/-TY, 2. The state of being 
comprehensible. * 
€0M-PRESS/OR, 1 [L.] An apparatus for 
€0OM-PRES-SO’RI-UM, confining an object under 
pressure when examined through the microscope. 
Grunow, 
€0N-€A/VO-CON/VERN, a. [add.] In anat., hav- 
ing the opposite surfaces concave and convex, with 
the snteke concave, as in concavo-conven very 
R. Owen“ 
ON r CENTRA-TIVE, a. Serving to concentrate), 
€ON-CEP-TI-BIL1-TY, n. Quality of peing con? 
ecivable. 
€0N-CEPT’T-AL, a. Pertaining to conception) 
€ON-CEPT/T-AL-I8M, m. The doctrine held by 
conceptualists. _ Fleming. ' 
€0N-CES/SION (-sésh/un), ». [Fr.] A privilege of 
right granted by government to do certain things § 


as, to construct railways, &e. Bescherelie,’ 
€ON€EN/I-FORM, a. Conch-shaped. 


| €CONEIVO-SPYRAL, n. anda, Noting a kind of spi- 


ral curve exemplified in shells. Dana, 
€0N-ERES'CIVE, a, [L. coneresco, to grow tos 
ether. 
. Monee the act of growing together, or uniting. 
€0N-€RWTION. n. [2dd.] In geol., a rounded mass 
or nodule produced by an czgregation of the mates 
tial around a center; as, «slcareous concretions, & 
Dana, 
€0N-€RE/TIVE-LY, ade. Ina concreto manner. 
€ON-DEMNZD/-CELL, n. <A cell for criminals sen: 
tence: to execution. 

CIN-DUCO'TA, n, fSp.] A train or convoy of valu- 
able froight, as gold, &c.; sometimes - lied to a 
conveyanco by sea as well as land. elasqgivec. 

€0N-DU€T'I-BLE, a. ay of being conducted. 

€ON-DU€-TIVI-TY, n,. Ehsan iy of conducting 
or giving passazo to some molecular action; as, of 
heat, licht, electricity, &e. Wo speak of. tho con- 
ductivity of glass or metal, for heat, electricity, &c. 

€0NE, n. In conchol., a shell of the genus Conus, 
haring a conical form, Dana, 

€0ONE, o. ¢. To rondor cone-shaped; a3, to core thy 
tires of railway-carriage wheels. 

Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
£0NZD, a. Having tho form of a cone, . ; 
EONAR, 2. [From confabulation.] Paani 

orconversation, [Colloguial.] 


eee cee! oll 
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ON-FED/EL-A-TIVE, a. Of or pertaining to a 
‘aconfederation. .- ; 
GON-FER-LEE/, n. One who is’ conferred with. 
€ON-FER-VA/CEOUS, a. Belonging to ‘the. con- 
Vferve.- 

€0ON-FER/VOID, a. Like or related to tho confervm, 
je : e - Loudon, 
€ON-FIRMW/ED-LY, adv. Ina way to confirm. 
€ON-FORM-A-BIL/I-TY, n. Tho state of being con- 

‘formable, : 

¥ 2. In geol., tho parallelism of two sets of strata 

,;which are in contact. 

‘ON-FORM’A-BLE-NESS, m, Tho state of being 

conformable. - 

€ON-FORM’ATE, a, Having tho same form. « 

€0ON-FU’CI-AN-ISM, n. Tho doctrines of political 

“gnorality taught’ by Confucius and his disciples, 
which forms tho basis of the Chineso jurisprudence 
and education. It ean harWy be called a religion, 
as it does not inculcato the worship of any god, 

: S. Wells Williams. 
E0ON-FU’/CI-AN-IST, . In’ China, 1 follower of 
Confucius as distinguished from a Buddhist; but 
the former can worship any idol he chooses. 


# : S. Wells Williams. 
€ON/GE-NER, n. [add] <A species of the same 
‘ genus with another, RB. Owen. Gregory. 
€0ON-GE-NER/I€, a. Ofthe same genus. PR. Owen. 
€0N-GEST’ED, pp. or a. In bot., crowded or aceu- 
mulated together. A. Gray. 

§ In mer, denoting an unnatural accumulation of 
blood jn any part of tho body. Dunglison. 
€0N-GLOM’ER-ATE, a, [add.]- In geol., composed 

of stones, pebbles, or fragments of rocks, cemented 
together, Dana, 
_ An Lot., closely crowded. A. Gray. 
€ON-GLU/TI-NATE, a, Glued together in one 
mass. : s : x 
€ON’ING, ppr. or a. Forming to a cono-like shape. 
: Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
€0-NYUM,n. Ashrub(Conium muculatum) called 
hemlock or poison parsley. Dunglison. 
€0N-JEET/TRE, *. 2. To form conjectures. > 
€0N-JU-GAL/I-TY, x. Tho conjugal state. 
€0N’JU-GATE, a. In chem., containing two or 
moro radicals acting tho part of a single radical. 
J. A, Porter, 
€0N’JU-GATE, n. A subordinate radical associated 
with another, and acting with it the part of a single 
radical. ; J. A, Porter. 
€0N-JU-GA/TION,.n. [add.] In organize beings, a 
kind of sexnal union; applied to a blending af tho 
contents of two cells in some plant-infusoria, which 
is of a sexual character, and results in producing 
gpores, é. 6. the germs of new individuals, 
a, [see ; Carpenter. 
€ONN (kin), v. # A person is said to conn a ship 
_whon standing on tho lookout; he gives directions 
to tho helinsman how to steer her through intricate 
‘passages ; as, amidst ice, ke. Fune. 
€ON-NECT/ING-ROD, n° In mech., a rod intended 
> to transfor motion from tho place of its generation 
to a point whero it is required, It is attached to 
ene point which moves directly, and to another 
pvint if isintenled to move. Thus, in a steam-en- 
ino tho connecting-rod is one which joins tho 
eam to the crank of tho wheel. Nichol. 
€ON-NEE€T/OR, 2. Ho or that which connects, In 
chem., a flexible tube for connecting tho cms of 
glass tubes in pnoumutic experiinents, IWright. 
EON/NER, n. Asmall sea-fish of tho New England 
coast, called also blue-perch. Slorer. 
EON’/NING (kiin/ning), m. The act of directing the 
holmsman how to steer o ship through intricate 
passages. Soe Conn, : 
\GON-SERIP/TION -AL, a. Belonging to a conscrip- 
tion. + 
€ON-SEN’SU-AL, a. Excitod or caused by sensation, 
and not through an intermediato discriminating 
will or fecling; as, tho consensual actions of many 
lower animals. Carpenter, 
€ON‘SOLE-TA/BLE, 2. A table whoso leaf or slab 
is supported -by coneoles or brackots at tho two 
_ ends. Webster's Dom, Encye. 
£0N-SO-NAN’TAL, a, Pertaining to consonants, 
€ON-SPEC/TUS, mn. [L.] A view; general sketch 
or outlino of a subject. 
€ON-STAN/TIA, x A kind of wino from tho Capo 
of Good Ifope. a Pie Wright. 
€ON-STI-TU’TION-AL, .n.° The name given at 
Cambridge University, England, to a walk taken 
for health and exercise, Tho verb constitutional- 
fzeisalso usod. ..” \- \ Thackeray, -Bristed, 
€ON-STRICT/ING, a Having the power of bind- 
‘ing hard or crushing; as, one of tho constricting 


COR 


ay, Mee Craig. 
€0ON-STRU€TIVE-NESS, x. Tendency to form or 
construct, as mechanical contrivances, systems of 
thought, &e. Wright. - 
€ON-SULT’A-LY, a, Formed by consultation; as, 
a consuliary response, which is the opinion of a 
court on a special case. - Ogilvie, 
€ON-TEM-PO-RA-NE/I-TY, n. State of being con- 
temporancous; as, “tho lines of contemporaneity 
in the odlitic system.” J. Philips. Craig. . 
€ON-TEST/ANT, 2. Ono who contests a claim ; op- 


ponent. 
€0ON-TOR-TU’/PLI-CATE, a. Twisted back on it- 
salhws A. Gray. 
€0N-TRA€T/IVE, a. Serving to contract. 
€ON/TRA-RO-TA/TION, 2. Circular motion in a 
direction contrary to som>d other circular motion. 
€ON/TRA-STIM’U-LANT, ». An agent which 
counteracts tho effect of a stimulant. a. Counter- 
acting tho effects of stimulants; relating to a style 
of medical treatment based ona theory of contra- 
stimulants. Dunglison, 
Pon -TRI-BU/TION-AL, @. Pertaining to a contri- 
ution, st : 
€0ON-TU-MU-LA/TION, n., [L. con, with, and tw- 
mulus, a tomb.) : 
The act of laying in the same grave 
\ 


€0N-VEN/TION-AL-IST, 2. 
ventionalism. ape Eade: : 
€0ON-VEMR-SA/TION-IST, nm. Ono who excels in 
conversation. Se ; : 
€ON-VEX/0-€ON€CAVE, a. [add.] In anat., hay- 
ing the opposite surfaces convex and concaye, with 
the anterior conyex, as in convexo-concareé ver- 
tebrie. PEA ie LR. Owen. 
€ON-VIVI-AL-IST, n. A person of convivial habits. 
€ON-VIV‘I-AL-LY, adv. Ina convivial manner, 
€0ON-VO-€A/TION-AL, a. Pertaining to a convo- 
cation. oe 
€00L‘E (kooly,) n. A common spelling for Coory. 
€OOMB, <n. A valley on the declivity of a hill, 
€00MBE, f in the shape of an amphitheater, 
A ; ... Ogilvie 
€OON, n. An abbreviation for racoon. [Am.] 
. Bartlett, 
€OON/TEER, 2. Namo of the arrow-root in Florida, 
€0-OP’ER-ANT, a. Operating together; as, co-ope- 
rant forces. \ “Ss 
€O0OP’ER-ING, ppr. anda, Making or mending of 
easks. : ‘ 
€0O0P’ER-ING, xn. 
casks, &c. : 
€0-OR/DI-NATE, 2. ¢. To bring into common action 
or system; applied to different associated parts or 
to objects that can be associated; as, the nerves 
co-ordinute the muscular actions, Carpenter. 
€0-6R/DI-NA-TED, pp. ‘Brought into common ac- 
tion. ete ‘ ‘ 
€0-OR/DIN-ATES, n. pi. A term applicd to things 
of the same rank, neither of which is subordinate to 
the other. _ ; 
€0-OR/DI-NA-TING, ppr. Bringing into harmoni- 
- ous action or similarity of condition. : 
€0-OR=DI-NA/TION, nm. [add.] The bringing of 
different parts or objects into harmonious action or 
similarity of condition, Carpenter, 
€0P/PER-FACED, a. Faced or covered with cop- 
per; as, copper-fuced type. 
€0P/PER-ING, 2. Act -of covering with copper; 
tho copper thus put on; as, the coppering of a 
ship's bottom, - ‘ 
€O0P’/PER-PLATE, a. Relating to engraving on 
copper, or printing from a evpper-plate, 


or tomb, | 
Craig. 
Ono governed by con- 
\ 


‘ 


Tho making or mending of 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 


COP’PERS, n. pl. Tho cooking apparatus 
SIIIP’S €OP/PENS, { - of a ship, boing of cast iron 
with copper boilers. . Marryatt 


€OPT, n. [Ar] A name given to the descendants 
of an ancient Egyptian race belonging to the Jaco- 
bito ur Monophysito sect, Encyc. Am. 

€0P/Y-RIGHT, v. %. To secure by copyright, as a 
book. 

€6P’Y-RIGIT-ED, pp. or a, Ilaving the copy- 
right securod. 

€0-QUIL/LA-NUT, . Tho fruit of o Brazilian 
treo, (Altalea funitjera of Martius); its shell is 
hazel-brown in color, very hard and close in tex- 
ture, and is much used by turners in forming orna- 
mental articles, Appleton’s Mech, Dict, 

€0-EAL/LUM, m. Tho coral or solid part of a z0d- 
phyte, swhother composed of stono or horn—it being 
of tho former in ordinary corals, and mainly of th 
latter in the Gorgonic or sea-fan tribe, ane, 

€0R/AL-ROOT, n. A species of plants of the genus 


COR 


€ON-STRICTIVE, a. Serving to bind or eonstringe. | €COR/AL-WQOD, n, A-cabinct wood which when 


first cut is yellow, but soon changes to a fine red or 
superb coral; it is hard =i) soeeree a fine polish. 
ppleton’x Mech. Dict, 
€0R/BEL, ¢. t. To support on corbels. 
_2, To dilate by projecting overy member of a se 
rivs beyond the one under it, . Ogilvie. 
€OR-DIL/LE-LA, », [Sp.] The name of mountain 
ridges in Soutn America and Mexico, Prescott. 
€0R/DU-ROY ROAD, n. A rond-way made of logs 
laid close together, over marshy places; so called 
from their resembling corduroy in their ribbed ap- 
pearance. [Am.] , ~ Barilett. 

€ORE, v. ¢ To tako out the core; as, to core an 
apple. \ 


x . . vas 
‘| €ORE, m. [add.] The internal mold which forms a 


hollow in casting, as in a tube or pipe. 
‘\ ‘ 


€O/NRI-TM, n.* [L. corium, leather.] : 
Leather body-armor, formed of over-lapping 
leaves or scales, worn by Roman soldiers and tboxe 
of other nations. its use continued in England tilb 
the reignof Edward I. -  \ Fosbroke. . 
€ORK-JACK/ET, n. A jacket having thin pieces of, 
cork enclosed within canvas, and used to aid ip 
swimming. \ . 
€0RK/-SOLE, n, A shoe-solo made of cork. 
i Simmonds. 
€ORN/-BAD/GER, m, A dealerin corn. [Eng.]~ 
ie CONAN SS TN ge it, ‘ Clarke, 
€0RN/-DODG/ER, n. A cake made of Indian +4! 
baked hard, [.Am.] » Cw ies Bur bias, 
€OR/NER, 2. t. To drive, as it were, into a corner; 
to shut up beyond the means of escape; as, to cor- 
ner @ person in arguinent, [A??..] Bartlett, 
€0R/NEULE, n. [Diminutive of L. cornea.] «= 
In zool., a term applied to one of the corneg of 
compound eye in the Invertebrates, Carpenter. 
€ORN/-EX-CIHANGE’, n. A place of mecting fos 
dealers in corn, where business is transacted by 
means ofsamples.* Simmonds. , 
€OR/NICED (kor/nist), a. ‘ Having a cornice. 
€ORN/ING, #. The act or process of salting meats 
2. Tho process of granulating gunpowder. 
ie rie Weegee . Simmonds. | 
€ORN-LIFT, . A contrivance for raising corn, a& 
to the higher stories of a mill. \- Simmonds. 
€ORN/-MEAL, n. -Meal from Indian-corn. 
€OR-NO’/PE-AN, n. A wind-instrument of the trum 
pet kind, with valves. . . DMoore’s Encyc. Mus, 
€ORN-PLAS/TER, n. A plaster for curing corns. 
€ORN/-POP-PY, n. The red poppy (Papaver 
rheds), a troublesome weed in corn-fields,- « 

i a4 ‘ vg Loudon. 
€ORN/-RENT, n. Rent paid in corn.: . Wright. 
€ORN’-SHELL-ER, n, A machino for shelling Ins 

dian corn. ; ‘ Gardner's Farm. Dict. 
€ORN’-STAND, See Stack-STanp. 
€ORNUTE, a, Having horns; horned. 
‘- \ \ ‘ \ Tensilow. 
€0R/OL-LINE, @. In bot., of or pertaining to a cor- 
ol. R A, Gray. 
€0R-O-MAN’DEL, a. A term applied to the 


’ Franciea, 


eastern 


coast of Ilindostan. _ Bneye, Am. _ 
€OR-O-MAN’/DEL WOOD. See CaLamANnDER- 
Woop. q 


€0-RO/NA, n.* [add.] * A crown or circlet suspende 
ed from the roof or vaulting of churches, to hold 
tapers lighted on solemn occasions. It is somes 
times formed of doublo or triplet circlets, ar- 
ranged pyramidically. Latrholt.., 
€OR/0-NA€H (ké6r’o-nak), 2. pasty A funeral 
dirgo or lamentation for tho dead. = Walt. Scott. 
€0R/O-NA-RY, 2% <A small bone in the foot of a 
horse. x R Whites Vet. Dict.. 
€ORPS (kore), m. [Fr.] .[add.] Corps @armée,a 
very large body of troops. Corps de gurde, a.yuard- 
house. Corps de ballet, a body of ballot dancers. 
CON PUS DE-LICTE n. [L.] Lit. the hody of 
the crime, denoting those external facts or cir- 
cumstances accompanying a crime, without the 
roof of which the crimeis not supposed to be estab- 
ished. Hence, corpus delicté is equivalent to the 
proofs essential to establish a crime. 
wneye, Am.\ 
€0OR-PUS-€U-LARI-TY, .\ State of being core 
puscular. ulm 
€OR-RAL/,n. [Sp.] Ayard or enclosure, especially 
for cattle, nears house, ~ - Simmonds. 4 
OR ERELO Ts n.~ Containing or making correc 
tion. 
€OR/REY, n.° [Gacl.] “A hollow in the sido of ® hill, 
where game usually lies; as, ‘fleet foot on the cor- 
ret.” \ Walt. Scott. 4 


€0R/REL-A-TED, “a. ' Having reciprocal relations; 


a7 ‘ 


serpents, which are distinct from tho poisonous. Corrallorhiza, so called from its branched roots| haying parallel or corresponding relations, J 
fa : Dana, which resemblo coral. A, Gray, a Ogilvie, 4 
- ma A ed — = 
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\GoR-RE-LA’TION, m, [add.] Corresponding sim- 
: jlarity or parallelism of relation or law. Duna. 
€OR-RES-POND/ING-LY, adv. Inacorresponding 
manner. 
€OR-ROB/0-RA-TO-RY, a. Tending to strengthen; 
corroborative; as, corrovoratory facts, 
€OR/SAGE, nm. [Fr] The waist or bodice of a 
lady’s dress. Simmonds, 
€0-RYM’BOSE, @. In bot., consisting of corymbs, 
or resembling them in form. Hensiow, 
€0-RYM’BOSE-LY, adv. In corymbs. 
€ORVE. See Corr. 
€08H’ER, v. ¢. To levy certain exactions or tribute 
under the old Irish usages. Hacaulay. 
€0SH’ER-ER, n. One who coshers, or levies exac- 
tions. Hacuulay. 
€0SH’/ER-ING, nm. A kind of tribute or ecxaction 
formerly levied on tenants under the old Irish cus- 
toms, now reduced to chief rents. Macaulay. 
€08/MI-GAL, a. [sub.] Pertaining to the uni- 
verse, and having special reference to universal 
law or order, or to the one grand harmonious sys- 
tem of things. Also, pertaining to the solar system 
as a whole, and not to the earth alone. Dana. 
€08-MOG/0-NAL, pa Belonging to cosmogony- 
€08-MO-GON’I€-AL, B. Powell. 
€08-MOM’E-TRY, n. [Gr. xédcpos, the world, and 
pérpov, measure. ] 

The art of measuring in degrees the world or 
sphere. Dana.. 

€08’MOS, 2. [Gr. xéopos, order, harmony.] 

The universe or universality of created things, s0 
called from its perfect arrangement; hence tho sys- 
tem of \aw, harmony and truth combined within the 
universe. Humboldt. 

€0s/TEAN, o. ¢. [Cornish, cothaa and stean, dropped 
ti 


D.] 
To search after metallic lodes. 
Pryce’s Mineralogia Corn. 
358/TEAN-ING, n. The process by which miners 
seek to discover metallic lodes; it consists in, sink- 
ing small pits through the superficial deposits to the 
eolid rock, and then driving from one pit to another 
across the direction of the vein, in such manner as 
to cross all the veins between the two pits, 
Pryce. Leifchild, 
8OS-TEL/LATE, a. [L. costa, a rib.) - 

Finely ribbed or costated, Dana. 

GOS’TER, ». The ordinary sbridgment of coster- 
monger, being one who hawks about fruit, green 

- vegetables, fish, &c. Mayhew. 
€0S-TUM’ER, 2. One who makes costumes for fancy 
balls, theaters, &c. 

S0O-TYDAL, a, Marking or indicating an equality 
in the tides; as, cotidad lines, which are linesona 
map passing through places that have high tide at 
the same time. ichol. 

G0T’TISE, n. [Fr. coté, side.] 

In heraldry, a diminutive of the bend, being one 
half the width of the bendlet; generally borno in 
couplets, with a bend or charges between them. 

2 Brande. 

E0T’TISZD,‘a.* In heraldry, bends, fesses, &c., 
when borne between two cotfises, are said to be 
cottised, Brande, 

GOT’TON VEL/VET, 2. Velvet made of cotton in- 
stead of silk. 

SOT’TON-WASTE, x. Tho refuse of cotton mills. 

Simmonds, 

CUT TON WOOU: n. Cotton in its raw or wooly 


state. 
€0T-Y-LED/O-NAL, a. Having the form ofa coty- 


lIedon. 
€0T-Y-LIG/ER-OUS, a. Having cotyls or sucking 
_ cups. Dana. 
€0T’Y-LOID, a, Shaped like a cup with a tube at 
tho base; as,.the cotyloéd cavity. Dunglison. 
€0-TYT/TO, n. The goddess of wantonness. 


Milton. 
€OUCH’AN-CY, m. State of lying down for repose. 
€OUN’CIL-MAN, m. A member of the common 

council. Wright. 
€OUN’TER, v. 4. To encounter or repel; 1» term 
used by boxers; as, “his left hand countered pro- 
vokingly.” C. Kingsley. 
€OUN/TER AP-PROACHY, nm. A trench for pro- 
venting the approach of those who are attacking a 
fortification. a Wright. 
€OUNT’ER-€6U-RANT’, a.* In heraldry, noting 
the act ofrunning in opposite directions; as, ani- 
<mals so horne in a coat of arms, Ogilvie. 
GOUN’TER IR-RI-TA/TION, n. An irritation ex- 
cited in one part of the body with the view of re- 
lieving irritation in another part. Dunglison, 
€OUN-TER-MAND/A-BLE, a. That may be coun- 
|_ termanded, 
€OUN/TER-WEIGHT (-wite), m, See Counrer- 


CRE 
€OUN/TRI-FY (kiin’tri-f7), v. t To mako rustle in 
manners, &c, C Lamb. 
€OUN/TY SEAT, 2”. Accounty town. [4m.] 


€OUP’LE, x. [add.] In galvanic electricity, one 
of tho pairs of plates of two metals which compose 
a battery ; called a galvanic or voltaic couple. 

ichol. 

€OUP/LER (kip‘ler,) 2. That which couple. A 
contrivance in an organ, 
more of the ranks of keys, or keys and pedals, are 
connected so as tu act together when the instrument 
is played upon. Moore's Encyo. Mus. 

€0U-LLANT’ (koo-riint’) a.* ([Fr.] Running; in 


CRO 


€RNEN/EUL-ATE, 0. t. [Fr. eréneler, to indent.] 
To furnish with openings or indentations along 
tho line of a parapet, for soldiers to fire through; 
as, to crenelate a wall. 


| €REN/EL-A-TED, pp. or a, Furnished with open- 


ings or indentations, Oxford Gloss. of Arch, 
€REN-EL-A/TION, n. State of being indented or 
battlemented. 


y which any two or; €LE-NELLE’, 2. [Fr.] An indentation; an opens 


ing in a parapet through which to shoot. 
Oxford Gloss. of Arch. 
€RE-NELLEZD (kre-néld/), a. Indented or notched ; 
as, 2 crenelled leaf. THenslow. 


heraldry, noting the representation of running; as, . €NS-CENT/I€, a. Crescent-shaped; as, erescentic 


by a borse, &e. Ogiluie. 
€0U/RI-ER, n. [add.] In Zurope, one who acts as 
a traveling guide and attendant. Thackeray. 


€OURT’-FOOL, n. A buffoon or jester, formerly 
kept by kings, nobles, &c., for amusement. 
+ Encye. Am. 
€0URT’-GUIDE, n. A directory of the names and 
suldresses of the nobility and gentry in a town. 

A Simmonds, 
€0URT/-PAR/TY, n. A party attached to the court. 
€OUS/IN-HOOD, n. State or condition of 9 cousin. 

bs Bulwer. 
€0VE, m. [add] A slang term in England for fel- 
low, as covey is used in America. Dickens. 

2. In the Southern States, this word is used not 

mercly for a recess in tho sea-shore, but also for a 
Tecess in the side of a mountain, 
€O0VED, pp. ora. Arched over; as,a coved cciling. 
; Weale. 
€OW’/-€ATCH/ER, m. A strong iron frame in front 
of a locomotive-cngine for catching or throwing off 
obstructions on a railway, such as cows, &c. 
€0W/DIE, n. <A coniferous tree of New Zealand, 
(Dammara australis) which grows to a great size ; 
called also Kauri. Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
€OWL, ». [add.] <A cover for the top of chimnoys, 
often turning with the wind to aid the draught. 
Webster's Dom. Encye. 
€OW’ PLANT, ». A plant of Coylon (Gymnema 
lactiferum.,) affording a kind of milk, Loudom 
€OX/SWAIN. Bee Cockswain. 
€RA/COWES, nz. he Long-toed boots or shoes, men- 
tioned by the old writers. So called from Cracow, 
Poland. Fairholt. 
€RADLE, n, [ndd.] A rocking-trough used by 
gold-diggers to separate gold-dust from sand, &c. 

; Lowitt. 

€RAM, ¢. ¢. [add.] A cant term applied to the pro- 
cess of preparing a stndént for a public examination 
at English Universities by persons called crummera, 
or cram-tutore, who go over the studies with him 
and furnish the necessary answers. Conybeare, 

€RAM, v. 4. [add.] To make preparation for a pub- 
lic examination by a hasty review ofstudies. 

€RA-MOV SIE, m. [Fr.] Crimson colored cloth; a. 
Crimsen colored. J. L. Motley. 

€RANG. See Krena. 

€RA/NI-AL, g. Belonging to the craninm; as era- 
nial characters. Carpenter, 

€RANKED (krankt), a. Formed with a bend or 
crank; a8, 8 cranked axle. 

e 2 Appleton's Mech, Dict. 
€RAPE’ FISH, 2. Name of salted codfish hardened 
by pressure. Kane. 

€RA/PY, a. Resembling crape. 
€RA-TER/I-FORM, n. [L. crater, s ow) 

In dot., shaped like a gobict. TTenslow. 
€RA-VAT'TED, a. TJlaving on 4 cravat. 
€RA/VEN, a. Cowardly with meanness: ns, “ao 

craven heart.” Lakes, 
€RAZE, n. Stato of craziness, 
€REAM/-€OL-OREZD, a. Of the color of cream; 
ivory-white; as, creum-colored horscs, JTuzlitt, 
€REASE, mn, Another mode of spelling Crezsz. 
€RE-AT’/A-BLE, a. That may bo created. 
€RE-BRI-€OS/TATE, a. [1 creder, closely set, 
and costa, a rib. 

Marked with closely-set ribs or ridges, as in the 
shell Fusua orebricostatus, &c. Craig. 
€NE-BRI-SUL/EATE, n. [L. creder, and sulcus, 

8 furrow.] 
Marked with closely-set transverse aad ale 
raig, 
€REB/RI-TUDE, m. [L.] Frequency. Wright. 
€RE/DENCE, n, fads! In arch., the small table 
by the side of the altar or communion-table, on 
which the bread and wine are placed before being 
consecrated, Oxford Gloss. of Arch. 
€REEP, 7. A heaving up of the floor of a mine, oc- 
easioned by the weight of the strata either side, 
So called because it takes place very gradually, 


lobes, R. Owen. 
€RES’CENT-LIKE, 2, Resembling a crescent. 
€Mi1B, v. 4, To crowd together, as ina crib. Ogilvio, 
€RiD/BAGE-BOARD, m. A board with holes used 

by cribbage-players, to score their game with pegs. 


8 C. Lamb, 
€LIB/BING, be A bad trick among horses of 
€RID/-BIT/ING, § biting the crib or manger. 

S White'e Vet, Dict. 
€RID/RATE, 


[L. cribrum, a sieve.] 


A, Gray. 
To play atcricket. Tennyson. 


€RIP/ROSE, ba, 
_Perforated Jiko a sieve. 
€NICK’ET, »v. 4. 


€RiICK/ET-ING, n. Tho act of playing at cricket. 
‘ Conybeure. 
€RIE/OID, a. [Gr. xpixos, a ring, and eiéos, like.] 


Resembling a ring; as, the cricoid cartilage of 
the larynx, Dunglison, 

€RI-ME’/AN, a. Belonging to the Crimea. 

« .. C. Kingsley. 
€RIM/I-NA-TIVE, @. Bringing the imputation of 
crime; as, eriméinatice charges, Ogilie, 

€LRING/ING-LY, adv. Ina erlnging manner. 

€RYNOID, xn. The same as CrinomDEan. 

€RIN/O-LINE, x. ét., hair cloth; cloth for ladies’ 
skirts stiffened in various ways, 

€RINZE, mx. An old kind of drinkiag cup. W. Scott. 

€RIS. See Crerse 

€RIT/I-Ci8-A-BLE, a. Capable of being criticised. 

a+ ps (kro-shii’), 2. [Fr. crochet, a small 

ook. 

A kind of ladies’ fancy work, being 2 species of 
netting made by means of a small hovk, the mate- 
rial being worsted, cotton, or silk. Simmonds, 

€ROCK’ET-ED, a, Ornamented with crockets, or 
projecting leaves, bunches of foliage, &e. Lrande. 
€RO€-O-DIL’I-ANS, |. pl. A family of saurians, 
€RO€-0-DIL/I-D.Z, comprising the largest liv- 
ing forms of that order of reptiles. It comprehends 
the alligators, the crocodiles and the gavials. 
LIconog. Encyc. 
€ROOD‘LE, v. i. To bend over. Kingsley. Wright. 
€LROP/PING-OUT, nz. In geol., the rising of 2 ream 
orvein or inclined beds to the surface. Dana. 
€RORE, x Inthe Last Indies, ten millions; as, 
crore of rupees, being nearly $5.000,000. Afudcom. 
€RO/BIENLZD (kro’zhurd), a Bearing a crosier; 
as, crosiered bishops. Pict. Hist. of Eng. | 
€ROSS’-A€/TION, nz. In law, when a plaintiff has 
brought an action against a defendent and he in his 
turn brings an action growing out of the same caso 
against the plaintiff, the case is called 2 cross- 
action. ,, Ogilvie. 
€ROSs’-BAR, m. A transverse bar. 
€ROSS’-EUT, 2. A-short cut across. In mining, 
a horizontal gallery, not in the yeins themselves, 
but made to connect levels. Tomlinson. 
€ROSS’-FINE, nz. In mil. affairs, a term used when 
the lines of fire from two or more parts of s work 
cross each other, Ogilvie. 
€ROSS’-IIEAD, 2. A beam or rod across the head 
or top-part of any thing, as.the solid piece of iron 
on the head of a piston-rod. Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
€ROsSS’-TAIL, n. A strong iron bar connecting the 
side-lever of a marine-engine with the piston-rod. » 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
€ROSS-TIF, 2. Across sleeper connecting the rails 
of.a railroad. Appleton’s Ifech. Dict. 
€ROW’-MILL, 2, A machine for catching pe 
he 


0 
€ROWN, nm. [add.] Crown of an anchor, that part 
whero tho arms are joined to the shank. 

a Beil's Tech. Dict, 
€ROWN’-€OURT, nm. A court in England for tho 
trial of criminal cases. Craig. 
€ROWN'ER, x. An abridgment of coroner ; as, the 
crowner’s ‘quest. Shakes. 

€ROWN JEWELS, n. pl. The royal jewels, 
hackeray, ° 
€ROWN’-LAW, 2. In Z7ng., that part: of the com- 
mon law which applies to criminal matters. 


re d 

€ROWN’-LAW’YER, 7. Ono in the service of thé 
crown; one who pleads in criminal cases. a 
€ROWN/-SIDE, . That department of an assize 


Mt sta Tomlinson, court where criminal trials are held. Craig, - 
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€ROW’QUILL, n. The quill of a crow, which, being 
small, is often used in delicate penmanship. 
€ROW’S-NEST, . A look-out on the top-gallant 
-mast-head in whiale-ships, &c. Kane. 
€B0’CI-FER, . One of the cruciform plants. 
€RO/ET-STAND, 2. A frame for ae cruets. 
rt Jour. 
€RUNCH, v. ¢. To grind or press forcibly through 
obstructions; as, the ship crwnched through ee ice, 
ane. 
€EU-SAD/ING, a. Connected with the crusades, 
€RYP-TO-BRAN€IV/I-ATE, a. [Gr. xpumris, hid- 
den, and Bpayxia, ie 
Having concealed gills; destitute of distinct gills. 


: Dana. 
. €RYP/TO-GAM, ”. A plant belonging to tho class 
Cry ptogamia. Henslow. 
€RYS/TAL-LINE, n. A crystalline rock; as granite, 


&e. Ruskin, 
€RYS-TAL-LO-GEN‘I€, a. Pertaining to the pro- 
duction of crystals; crystal producing; as, erystal- 
logenic attraction. Dana. 
€RYS-TAL-LOWE-NY, 2. [Gr. xpvaraAdos, crystal, 
and yeyvaw, to produce.] 
The science which pertains to the production of 
crystals. Dana. 
€RYs’/TAL-LOID, a. Crystal-like transparent like 


crystal. - Dana. 
€RYS-TAL-OL/0-CY, mn. The science of the crystal- 
line structure of inorganic bodies. Dana. 
Ashe Samo as CreNoIpAn. 
€UB’BY, )n.. A sung, confined place. 
€UB/BY-HOLE, { Halliwell, Bartlett. 
€UBZD (kibd), pp. Raised to the cube or third 
OAVOT. 
€0CK’OLD-IZE, vt. To make cuckolds. 
Ogilvie, 
€UD/DLE, ». <A close embrace. Clarke. 
€ULLS, ». p?. Refuso timber in Canada, from which 
tho best part has been culled out. Simmonds, 
€UL/MI-NANT, a. Being vertical; Pepto eee 
gilvie. 
€UL/TI-VATE, o. ¢ [add] To attend to, witha 
viow torendering advantageous; as, to cultivate 
the favor of tho great, 
oo a, [L. eultratus, made sharp or 
koon. 
Shaped like a pruning knife; keon aca: ; 
ratg, 
€UL/TUS, x. [1.] Modo of religious worship. 
Neander. 
€UM/SHAW, 7. [Chinese. kom-tsie.] A present 
or bonns; formerly paidon ships which entered the 
port of Canton. S. Wells Williams, 
€UM’SIIAW, v ¢@ To givo or make a present. 
€6U-NAB/U-LA, 2». pl. [L.] Lit. a cradle ; hence, 
the earliest abodo or source. Andrews, 
€U-NE-ATT€, a Cuneiform. 
€U-NETTLY, n. a In fort., a deep trench sunk 
along the middlo of a dry moat, to drain off tho 
water from the place. Campbell's Bil, Dict. 
€UN’NER. Sco Connrr. 
€UP’FUL, a. As much asa cup will hold. 
€U/PROID, 2. In orystallography, 2 solid related 
to a tetrahedron, and contained undor 12 equal 
trianzlos. Dana, 
€U/PU-LATE, @. Bearing cupules; cupulifcrous, 
A, Gray. 
€0/PULE, x. [add.] A fleshy concave disk or littlo 
cup, used by the cnttle fish and somo other animals 
for clinging or grasping; it isapplicd flat to « surface 
anil adheres from atmospheric pressure ; an acetabu- 


him. Dana. 
€U-PU-LIP’ER-OUS, a. Furnished with a enpule. 
ana. 


€U-RA-BIL/I-TY, 2. Stato of being curable. 
€U-RAS/SOW, 2.* A gallinaceois bird of a deop 
black color, of tho sizo of a hen-turkey. It has a 
round hard yellow knob on the upper mandiblo of 
* the bill between the nostrils, and a crest of long 
black feathers on tho head. Tho crested curassow 
is the Cram ateotor of Linnaeus, a nativo of Guiana, 
Mexico, and Brazil. Ogilvie. 
€UR-€U-LI-ON/[-DOUS, a. Portaining or related 
to the curculionidae, or weevil tribo. 
€URD/I-NESS, 2. Stato of being curdy. 
€URD’LESS, a. Dostituto of curd. 
€U-RE (kii-ri, a. rl A ourate$ a parson. 
€U-RETTH vn. [Fr.] Asmall scoop for romoving 
opaque matter from the eyo after extracting a cata- 
ract, TTooper. 
€UR-MULR/RING, a. Grambling or rumbling. 
Walt, Scott. 
€URRY POWMER, n. <A condiment used for 
making eurry, formed of various strong: spices, as 
eayenne pepper, turmeric, zinger, &e. 
* Webster's Dom. Encyo, 
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€UR-SO/RI-AL, a. [L. curavs, a running,] 
Adapted for running or walking and not for pre- 
hension; as, the limbs ofthe horse are cw'sorial, 
“Duna, 
€UR/TAL-AX, {n. . The name given at one time to 
€UR/TLE-AX,{ a form of swo-d now called cut- 
lass, The original name coutel-hache has been pro- 
gressively altered into coutel-axe, curtlo-axe, cou- 
telace, and cutlass. Meyrick, 
€UR-TEIN’, be The pointless sword, carried be- 
€UR-TANA, fore English monarchs at their cor- 
onation, and emblematically considered as tho 
sword of mercy. It is also called the sword of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. Brande. Craig. 
€UR/VA-TIVE, a. [L. curous.] In bot., having 
the leaves only a little curved. TTenslow,. 
€URV’ED-NESS, n. The state of being curved. 
€UR-VI-CAU/DATE, a. [L.curous, bent, and cau- 
dua, tail.] 
Curve-tailod. Ogilvie, 
SU 2 CON TATE, a. [L.curous, bent, and costa, 
r 


arked with small bent ribs, 
€UR-VI-DEN’TATE, a. [L. curvus, bent, and 
dens, tooth.] 

Having curved teeth. 

€UR-VI-FO’LI-ATE, a, [L. ewrvus, bont, and foli- 
um, 2% leaf.) 

Tlaving leaves bent back. 

€UR/VI-NERVEZD, a. [L. curvus, bont, and nervous, 
@ nerve. 

Having the veins or nervuros curved. Curvi- 
nervate and Curve-veined sro used in the same 
senso, ITenstow. 

€UR-VI-ROS/TRAL, a. [L. curvus, bent, and ros- 
trum, a beak.] 

Having a crooked beak, as the bird called cross-bill, 
€YSIVION, ~. [add.] A name given to the rubher 
of an electrical machine, 3 Nichol. 

2. The padded side of a billiard-table, 

Bohn'a Book of Games. 
€YSIVION-€API-TAL, 2.* In arch., a capital so 
Pada tie as to appear like 2 cushion —— down 


by the weight of its entablature. eale, 
€USP, m. In math., the point formed by 
€USP-POINT, { two curves in meeting. 


Davies’ Math, Dict. 
€US-TODI-ER, m. A keeper; a guardian. 
€UTCH, n. Abbroviation of catechu, a dye-stuff, 
Dunglison. 
€UTCH’E-RY, n. A Hindoo hall of justice, &c. 
Maleom. 
€UT’-OFF, x. That which cuts off or shortens, asa 
shorter passage or road. In a steam-engine, a 
contrivance for cutting off the passage of steam 
from the steam-chest into the cylinder when the 
piston has moved through part of astroke, for thesake 
of economy of steam and fuel. 
is Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
€UT/TLE-BONE. m. The dorsal plate or bone of 
the cuttle-fish (Sepia officinatis), used for various 
purposes, Simmonds. 
€UT’TY, a A Scotch word for short; as, cutty- 
Pipe. Chas. Kingsley. 
€U-VETTE’, 2. [Fr.]° A largo pot or crucible of 
clay in which the materials of plate-glass are melt- 
ed. Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
CY-AN/O-SI8, m [Gr. xvavosy blue, and vdcos, dis- 


ASO. ; 

. Tho blue jaundice of the ancionts, producing an 
unnatural bluo color of the skin, and arising usually 
from a mal-formation of the heart, causing an im- 
perfect arterialization of the blood. Duwunglison. 

CY-AN/0-TYPE, n. [Cyanid, and Gr. rizos, type.] 
A photographio picture obtained by the use of 
eyanid. RR. Hunt, 

OY’ELE, n. fedd.] In bot., one entire round in a 
spire or circlo; as, a oycle or sot of leaves. 

A, Gray. 

OY€/LIE-AL, a. [add.] In bot., rolled up into a 
complcto circlo. Hens 

CY’ELOID, Samo as Urcromran, 

CY-€LOID-AN, a. Belonging to the ea 


is vight. 
OY’ELONTE, 2. [Gr. kvxdos, 2 circle.] 
A rotary storin or whirlwind of oxtended circnit. 
Redjield. 
CY-€LONI€, a. Portaining to a cyclone. 
Redfield, 
CY-€LO-PED/I€, a, Belonging to tho circle of the 
sciences, or to a cyclopedia, 
OY-€LO/SIS, m. [Gr. nvxAwors, circulation.] 

A circulatory movement of tho fluids in the cells 
of plants, as in the Chara, Gray. 
CYLIN-DER, nm. [add.] Cylinder of a steam-en- 
gine, a large evlindrical tube of metal in which tho 
piston moves by the alternate admission and emis- 

sion of steam. Appleton's Mech, Dict, 
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CY-LIN’DRO-€0-NOID/AL, a. Noting a form 
nen caah te cylinder and conoid, like the- Minié 
all. © 


CY-MIF/ER-OUS, a. Producing cymes. 
OY’PRESS, a, Belonging to or mado of cypress. 
CY’/PRESS VINE, n. A climbing plant with red © 
flowers, the Quamociit vulgarz, A. Gray. 
CYS8-TIDE-AN, nr. [Gr. xvorisy 8 call, and «los, 


form. 
A fossil related to an encrinite, See Ecntno- 
DERM. Dana. 


CY’TO-BLAST, 2. [Gr. xvotis, a cell, and BAaordvw, 
to sprout.] 
The germinal or active spot of a cellule through 
or in whioh its development proceeds. 


FR. Orpen. 
CY-TO-GEN’E-SIS, m. [Gr.xvros, a cell, and yev 
to produce, 
Beet AEE which 646. Carpenter, “ 


D. 


DA/CI-AN, n. An inhabitant of the ancient Dacia, 
which embraced Transylvania, Moldavia, and other 
adjoining regions. Wright. 

DA/CI-AN, a. Belonging to Dacia or the Dacians, 

On. 

DA-€OIT’, n,- A term applied in India to robbers 
who operate in gangs, not separately; hence the 
expression, # @acoit rubbery. Maicom, 

DE ete » ™ The practice of gang robbery in 

ndia. 

DA€-TYL-OP/TER-US, n.* [Gr, SdxrvAos, a finger, 
and mrépov, 8 wing.] 

The scientific name given by Lacépdde toa genus 
of fishes of the order Acanthopterygians. It con- 
tains but two species; the flying gurnard or flying 
fish, and the D. ordentalis of Cuvier. Cuvier. 

DAGGES (digz), n. pl.* [From dag, to cut intoslips.] 

The ornamental cutting of the edges of garments 
introduced about A.D, 1846, according to the Chro- 
nicles of St. Albans. Halliwell. 

DA/GON, 2.* [Heb. dag, a fish.] 

A divinity among the ancient Pheniciana, 

Kitio, 

DA-GUERRE/0-TYPE (da-gér‘ro-t¥pe), v 4 To 
make a photographic picturo; hence, fig., to im- 
press with great distinctness; to imitate exactly. 

Clarke. 

DA-GUERRE/0-TYPEZD (-tipt), pp.or a. Pictured 
by the process of photugraphy ; distinctly impressed. 

DA-GUERRE/O-TY-PIST, . One who takes da- 
gucrreotypes. R. Hunt, 

DAITL/GREEN GUN, n. [From its inventor, an 
officer in the U.S. Navy.] A ie resembling the 
Paixhan, but differently shaped and more secure 
against explosion, It is said to send solid shot of 
174 pounds weight three miles. F. Gregory. 

DAIRY-FARM, n. A farm chiefly devoted to the 
making of butter ond cheese, or to supplying mili 
to a town, Gardner's Derk: Dict. . 

DAK. Seo Daws. 

DALES/MAN, 2 One living in a dale, a term ape 
plicd particularly to the inhabitants of the vallies im 
the north of England, Norway, &c. Towiti., 

DAL-MAT'I€, n.* A long white gown with sleeves, 
worn over the alb and stole, by deacons in the 
Roman Catholic Church; and imitated from a dress 
originally worn in Dalmatia. <A similar robe was 
worn by kings in the middle ages on solemn occas 
sions. Fosbroke,. 

DAL/TON-ISM, 2 A name among scientific men 
for color-blindnoss, or an imperfect sensation or ap- 
preciation of colors; so called from the name of tha 
great chemist Dalton, who had this infirmity im 
excess, Nichol, | 

DAM/ASK, ». #. aay A term applied to the ac 
by which tho Groat Seal of England js defaced an 
set aside when a new one issubstituted. It consists 
in striking tho old seal with a small hammer. 

DAMN/ASK, a. Of or concerning the rose called dam- 
ask, or its color. : 

DAN’DER, n, Anger. [Vulgar in Eng. and Am} 

ITalliwetl, Bartlett. 

DXAN’DI-FY, v. t. To make or form like a dandy. °; 

Thackeraye | 

DAN’/DY-ROLL/ER, 2. Avroller sieve used in a 
paper-making machine to press out water from,tha 

ulp, and set the paper. Appleton’s Mech. Dict: 

DAN“’GLE (ding’gl), v. 4. To swing loosely. 

(ding’gl), g Wright. 
DAN’SEUSE,n. [Fr.] A female publio-dancer. 
DARE’Y, n. A cant term for negro,” [Am.} 

zn Bartle, 
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DA-SYM’E-TER, n. [Gr. dacvs, dense, and pé7pov, DE-€OM-POBE’, o. £. To undorgo decomposition ; 


moasure.] 
An instrument for testing the density of gases. 
Nichol. 
DATE/-PLUM, n. The fruit of the Diospyros Losus, 
a congenor of the persimmon. . Loudon, 

DAUB, a. 

painting. 

DAUNT’ER, ». Ono who daunts. 

DA-VID/I€, a.- Of or belonging to David; as, tho 
Duvidiec psalms. 

DA/VY-JONES, n. A sailor's term for the devil. 
Duoy Jones” Locker is a sea-naino for the ocean. 

Wish. Irving. 

DA/VY-LXMBP, n.* A lantern in which the light fs 
enclgsed within fino wiro gauze, for use’ in coal- 
mines whero tho gases are often explosive. : It was 
invented by Sir Humphrey Davy. Nichol. 
AWK, n. fadd.] In J/indostan, to travel by dawk, 
is to journey in palanquins carried by relays of men 
taken at fixed stations, or moro recontly by govorn- 
ment post-wagons. A dawk bungalow fs a houso 
for rest at the end of a stago for those who travel 
dawk, Balcom. Buayard Taylor, 

DAY’-MARE, nm. A kind of incubus which occurs 
during wakefulness, attondod by the peculiar pros- 
sure on the chest which charactorizos night-mare. 

Danglixon. 

DAY’-ROLE, 2. In English Law, an order of court 
(now abolished) allowing a prisoner, undor certain 
circumstances, to go boyond tho prison limits for a 
single day. Wright. 

DAY?-SIGIIT, n. A disonso (/Temeraloptt) in which 
the eyes can sce clearly by day-light, but are in- 
capable of vision by moans of artifiolal light. 

Dyagltson, 

DEAD, a, [add.] Dead ahead, direotry ahead. 

DEAD’ GROUND, n In mining, that portion of a 
vein in which there Is no oro. onlinson, 

DEAD/HEAD, n. Ono who reeelvos freo tickots for 
theaters, pnblio conveyances, &c. [Am.] 

DEAD/-HEAT, 2. A heat or course betwoen two or 
more raco-horses, in which all como out exactly 
equal, so that no one beats Sporting Dict. 

DEAD/‘ISH, a. Somowhat dall or wanting in livell- 
ness. 

DEAD-LETTER, n._ [add] Dead-letter office, a 
department of the Post-ollice where dead-loiters 
are oxamined and disposed of 

DEAD LOCK, 2 A lock without a spring catch. 

Beil's Tech. Dict. 

&. An interlocking or countoraction of things, 
which produces an entlze stoppage, Lhacxeray. 
DEAD’-SET, n. Tho fixed position of a pointer-dog 
in indicating game; hence, a determined and pro- 

longerl attemp Curke, 

DEAD-WALL,n. A blank wall unbroken by win- 
dows or other openings. 

DEAF/-MUTE, m. One both deaf and dumb. 

DEALS, n pi. The namo In Zngland of a thin sort 
of fir plank. Whole deri, is that which is 1} inches 
thick, and #//é dead is half that thickness wilt, 

DEATI’-BELL, » The boll that announces death. 

DEATII’-DAMP, n. A cold swoat at the coming on 
of death. Mra. Temane. 

DEATH’-WAP/RANT, n. An order fiom tho proper 
suthority for the execation of a crimtaal, 

DK-BOU-€I/F? (da-bon-shi’), 2. (PrJ J4é., a place 
for exit; benoo @ market for gools. Bercrerelle. 

DE-BU-TANTE (da-bn-tint® 2. [Fr] A fomale 
making hor first appearance Defore the public. 

Beacherelle, 

DE-€AL-CI-FI-€A/TION, mn The removal of cal- 
ecareous wiatier. 

DE Sea cae ane pp. Deprived of calcareons 
matter. 

DE-6AL/CI-FY, ov. % To doprive of calearcous mnt- 
ter; thns, to deoaleify bones In to roinove tho 
stony part and leavo only tho gelatin. - 

DE-CAP/O-DAL, a Bolonging to the decapods, 

Cratg. 

DE-CEN/TBAL-IZE, e. 4 To provent from setae 
izing; to withdraw from the centor, 

DE-CEN/TRAL-IZ-ING, nm. Tho act of opposing 
centralization. Ogiloie., 

DE-CYPUER-MENT, n. Tho act of dectphoring. 

DECK, a. Pertatning or confined to the dock of a 

oe as, a deck load, a deck passonger, &e. 

DEK’LE (ddk-kl), m. A thin frame of wood in a 
paper-making machine, act on tho edgo of the 
mold along which the pulp passes, and serving to 
regulate the width of tho sheot. 

if A ppleton'’a Mech, Dict. 

DE-€OL/LA-TED, pp. [add.] In conehol, a term 
applied to anivalve shells having the apox worn off 
in process of growth, Duna, 
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A viscous sticky application; a coarse | DE-CNEE’, 0, ¢. 


as, bones decompose slowly. 

Di-€OY-BIND, 2. A bird nsed to draw others 
into a not, &c.; hence, a person employer! to allure 
others into a snare, se Clarke. 

DE-€RE/A-BLE, a. That may bo decreed. 

To decido authoritatively; as, 
“our council did decree.” shak 

DI-GRES-CEN’DO, [It.] In music, denotes with a 
decreasing volumo of sound. - Wright, + 

Dh-DU’CI-BLE-NESS, n. Quality of being dedu- 
elble. 

DEED/-BOX, n, <A box to contain or carry deeds. 

Marryatt 

DEED/FYL, @. Abounding in action or deeds, 

Tennyson. 

DEEP, ad. To o great depth; as, deep soated; 
deep rooted. 

DEER/IOUND, m. <A hound for hunting ee 


oth. 
DEEV, 2. An evil sptrit. Wright. 
DEF’E-€ATE, a. Purified from lees or foulness; 
refined. _ Wright. 
DEF’E-€A-TOR, n. That which cleanses, or purifios, 
DE-FENSE/LESS-LY, ado. In on unprotocted 
manner, 
DE-FEN‘S0-RY, a. Tending to defond; defonsive; 
as Jefensory preparations. 
DE-FEUDAL-IZE, 0.4 To doprive of the foudal 
character or forin, 

DE-FVANT, @. Manifesting defiance; ns, “in at- 
titude stern and deflant.” Longfellow. 
DE-FI/BRI-NATE, o. 4 To deprivo of fibrine. Dana. 
DE-FI-BRI-NA/TION, mn. Tho act or process of do- 
priving of fibrine. Dana. 
DEF-I-NI”TION-AL. a. Employed in defining; 

abounding in definitions, 
DE-FOLI-A-TED, @. Deprived of leaves 
DE-GEN/’/ER-A-TIVE, a. Tending to degenerate. 
DE-GLU‘TI-TO-BY, a. Sorving for doglutition. 
DRG-RA-DA/TION, n. [add] Tho exhibl..on of s 
Ee by degraded forms, species, or groups; as, the 
degradation of tho species man is observed in 
somo of Its varictios, Dana. 
DE-GRADE’, eo. &£ To present degraded forms; to 
exhibit_a degradation of a typo or structure ; as, a 
family of plants or animals degrades through this or 
that gonus or group of goncra. Dana. 
DE-GRAIYED, a. [add.] Prosenting tho typical 
charactors in @ partially developod or imporfect 
condition ; as, somo familles of plants are degraded 
dicotyledons. Dana, 
DE-MOR/TA-TIVE, @. Tonding to dissuade, 
DEI-NOR/NIS. Sco Dinornis. 
DE-LIB’ER-A-TOR, n. Ono who dcliborates. 
DEL-I-QUES’CENT, @. [add.] In dot, moony a 
way of branching in which the stem is lost in the 
branches. A. Gray. 
DEL-I-TES/CENT, a. Lying hid; cengenley 


right. 

DE-LIV’ER-ANCE, 2. toh A judgmont or de- 
cision publicly delivered or put forth. [Scottish.] 

DEL-TA-FI-€A/TION, m. [Gr. the letter A.] The 
formation of deltas at the mouth of rivors, 

DEM-A-GOG1€, a. Relating toor like a dem- 

DEM-A-GOG16-AL, agoguo ; factious. 

DE-MIS/SION-A-RY, @. Tonding to lower or de- 
grade; portaining to transfer or conveyance. 

DEM/I-SUIT, m. A half suit, as of armor. 

Art Jour. 

DE-MIT, ve. t. Aan} This term is appliod in the 
Presbyterian Church to the act of relinquishing or 
laying aside the ministorial office; ns, to deméé the 
ministry. B. N. Martin, 

DE-MO€/RA-TIZE, v.4 To render democratic, 

DIEM-OI-SELLE’ (dom-wa-zel), 2.° [Fr.] A young 
Jaly 3 @ lady's maid. 

DE/MON-IST, 2. A worshiper of domons, 

DE-MON-STRA-BIL/I-TY, m. Quality of being de- 
monstrablo, _ 

DEM-ON-STRA/TION, nm. [edd.] Anexprossion of 
fvollng by outward signs, TTowitt, 
DE-MON/STRA-TIVE, @ [add] Exprossing foel- 
ing by outward signs, Prescott. 
DE-MON-AL-I-ZA/TION, ». [add.] The aot of 
woakoning or corrupting tho disciplino, courage, &o., 

of an ariny, navy, &c. 

DE-MOR/AL-IZE, o. ¢. Toinjuro or corrupt as to 
discipline, courage, &c, ; as, to demorallzean army 
or navy. ; ; 

DEN, n. [add.] Good den in Shakespeare is a cor- 
ruption of good even, 4 

DE-NATU-RAL-TZE, ¢, ¢. Moe torm nsod to do- 
scribe a practico of early Spanish nobles, of publicly 
Tenonneing their allegiance to their sovereign, and 
of onlisting under tho banner of his enemy; they 
thus denuturalized themselves. Prescott, 
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starr n. A coarso cottor drilling used for overs 
alls, &e. 
DEN-DROL/0-GIST, n, One vorsed in dendrology, 
DEN/NETD, 2. A light, open, two-wheeled carriage 
liko a gig, hung by a combination of three springs, 
two of which aro placed across the axlo ot right an- 
pies with it, and the third {s susponded from them 
ehind by shackles. Webster's Dom. Encyc 
DE-NOM‘I-NATE, a. That which may be named or 
specified; specified in the concrete as oppused to 
abstract; thus, T feet is a denominate quantity, 
while 7 isa mere abstract quantity or numbor. 
‘4 Davies’ Muth. Dict. 
DE-NOM-I-NA/TION-AL-I6M, nm. Attachmont to 
& pgrticular religious sect or donomination, 
LT. Hf. Skinner. . 
DEN/TA-RY, a. Pertaining to or bearing tecth ; as, 
the dentary piato tn fishes. Dana. 
DEN/TATE-LY, ado. Ina dentate or toothed man- 
ner; as, dentately ciliated, &c. Craig. 
DEN-TA/TION, ». The form or formation of tecth. 
DEN/’TI-LA-TED, a. Formed like or having teeth. 


Imp. Add. 
DENTI-NAL, @. Lelonging to the dentino; as, 
dentinal tubos, R. Owen. 
DENTINE, mn. [L. dentinum.] Tho bony or ivory 
liko part of the teeth dircctly beneath the enamel, ' 
Oren. 
DEN/TOID, a. [L. dena, a tooth, and etdos, forin.] 
Shaped like a tuoth. Cratg. 


DE-0/DOR-I-ZA/TION, n. The act of depriving of 
odor, especially of bad smell resulting froin ime 
purities. ; Gregory. 

DE-O’/DOR-IZF, v. 2 To deprive of odor, espocially 
of bad emell resulting from impurities. Gregory. 

DE-O/DOR-IZED, pp. or a. Deprived of odor. 

DE-O/DOR-IZ-ER, vn. We who orsthat which de- 
privos of odor. 

Dk-O/DOR-IZ-ING, 
or bad smell.? 

DE-PAU’/PER-ATE, a, 
erish. 

{n hot. falling short of the natural size, from 
being finpoverished or starvod. A. Gray. 
DE-PAU’PER-IZE, o. t. To free from paupers; to 
rescao from poverty. Edin. Reo. 
DE-PLOY’, n. The act of spreading out a 
DE-PLOY/MENT, } compact body of troops Into an 

- extended front. Imp. Add, 

DE-PRE/CI-A-TOR (de-pré/she-a-tor), nm. One who 
deproclates, 

DE-PRE/CIA-TO-RY, a. Tending to depreciate, 

DEPRO-FUN DIS, [L.] Out of the depths. 

DEP’U-RA-TOR, mn. Ile who or that which cleanses, 

DERBY (pro. dir’by in Lng.] Name ofa celolrated 
horse-raco which is held annually at Epsom, near 
London. Thackeray. 

DER-I-VA/TION-AL, a. Rolating to derivation. « 

DEERM-AP/TER-ANS, n. pl.* [Gr. dépya, skin, and 
mrepdr, & Wing. J i : 

An ordor of insects restricted by Kirby to tho ear. 
wigs, comprising those genera which have their an- 
terior pair of wings coriacevus, not employed tn 
flight. Imp. Add, 

DERM‘€, a. Relating to the skin. Dormio reme« 
dies, such og actthrough tho skin, Dunglison, 

DER/MO-T1G/MAL, a. A term applied in the anat« 
omy of fishes to the spines or rays of the anal fip 
and the inferior of those of the caudal fin. 

R. Quen. 

DERMO-NEU/RAL, a. A term applied in tho anat- 
ony of fishes to the spines of tho Neral fin and the 
inferior of those of the caudal fin. RR. Owen." | 

DE-SIGN’ v, 4. Tointend; as, ho designs to study 
law. Ogilvie, 

DE-SIL/VER, ¢. t. To deprivo of silver; as, to desi? 
cor jead, Karston. 

DE-SIL/VER-ING, 2. Act of depriving of silver, i 

DES-MID/I-AN, n. [Gr. deopds, 2 chain, and elbos.} 


pr or a. Depriving of odor 


[L. depaupero, to hnpov- 


A microscopic plant of the famiiy of Deamidiea, 


a group in which tho species have a greenish color, 
and tho cells generally appear as if thoy consisted of 
two conlescing halves. Duna, ¥ 
DES-MO@/RA-PILY, | n. [Gr. Secpds, a ligamont! 
geen and ypddw, or A¢pw, to dey 
seribe. 
A description of the ligaments of the body. 
: Dunglison, 
DE-SPITE’, prep. In spite of; notwithstanding 
as, despite his prejudices, : : 


DE-STRUETIVE, m. Ono who destroys; » radical _ 
- Ogtwie, 


roformer. : e 
DE-SUL/PHU-RIZE. Sco besvipnvratTr. 
DE-TE€T’A-BLE, a, That may be detected. 
DE-TECTIVE, n. A police officor employed in dee 

tecting criminals. a. Employed in detecting. . 


Dickens,’ , 
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E-TERMIN-A-BIL-I-TY, x. Tho quality of being 
determinable. . 

DE-TERM-IN-A/TION, n. [add.] In logte., tho 

act of limiting or distinguishing a concoption or 

notion by giving its essential constituents. More 
specifically, it is the act of passing frum a higher, or 

- more gencric, to 2 lower or more specific by adding 

_ the distinguishing quality or qualities of the lower. 

' Determination is the reverse of abstraction; we 
are said in this sense, sometimes to determine con- 
ceptions. XN. Porter. 

DE-TER/RENT, n. That which deters. ogere. 

DE-TER/SIVE-NESS, m. Tho quality of cleansing. 

DE-TOR/SION. See Derorrion. 

DE-TRA€TIVE-NESS, n. The quality of being de- 
tractive. i 

DET-RI-MENT’AL-NESS, n. Tho quality of being 
detrimental. 

DE-VEL-OP-MENT’AL, a. Pertaining to tho pro- 
cess or method of development; as, the derclop- 
mental power of a germ. Carpontor, 

DEV‘1L-ET, ». A littlo devil. 


DEVILS-DARN/ING-NEE/DLE, 2. The common 
name of somo species of the dragon-fly, so called 
from their long cylindrical bodies resembling noe- 
dies. [Am.] Burtlett. 

DE-VONI-AN, 2. In geol., 2rame denoting the age 
or formation formerly called the old rod sandstone, 
and given because strata of this kind abound in 
Devonshire, Eng. It is next abovo the Silurian, 
and contains fossil fish, shells, corals, &c. Dana. 

DE-VO'NI-AN, a. Of or pertaining to the Devonian 
age or formation. 

ee nm. The falling, or time of falling, of 

lew. . 

DEX’TRO-GY'RATE, a. In circular polarization, 

having power to turn tho rays of light to the right ; 


as, a dextro-gyrate crystal. Dana. 
DEX’TRORSE, a. Noting a turning to the right 
hand, a3 in climbing plants, A, Gray. 
DHOOR’/RA, “ 
DHCRR’A, Seo Durra. 


DI-ABLE-RIE {ilo-aiber-¥), 2. 
sorcery; diabolical deed; mischie 


pPI-a-GLYPWI€, @. [Gr. dd, and yAvdw, to carve] 
A term applied to a kind of sculpture, engrav- 
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ing, &c., in which the objects are sunk into the gen- | 


eral surface. Francis. 
DI-AG-NQSE’, v. t. To trace out by di- 
DI-AG-NOS‘TI€-ATE, § agnosis, as a disoaso. 
Dunglison. 
DY-A-GRAPH1€8, 2. pl. Tho art of design or 
drawing. Francia, 


DI-AL/LO-GITE, n, Native carbonate of manganese 


of a rose-red color. Dana. 
DI-A-LYT16€, a. [Gr. &d, and Avw, to loosen.] 
Having the quality of unloosing. Olarke. 


DY-A-MAG-NET‘I€-AL-LY, ao. 
of, or according to diamagnetisin. 

DI-A-MAG/NET-I8M, 2. That form or condition of 
magnetism which causes certain substances when 
freely suspeniled, to take an equatorial position, 
or one at right angles to the linos of maznotic 
force. Nichol. 

DI-A‘NA, ».* [L.] In myth. tho namo of a virgin 
ome who presided ovor tho chase, and also over 

t 


PI-AS/TA-SIS, 2. [Gr. 8éoryue, to divide.] 
A forcible separation of bones without fraoture, 


In the manner 


Dunglison. 
DI-A-THER/MAN-CY, . Tho property of trans- 
mitting heat, Mellont. 


pPI-A-THER/MI€, a. Affording a froe passage to 
heat; as, diathermic substances, Jfelloni. 

PYA-TOM, m. Ono of tho. Diatomacea, a family of 
silicious animalcules now regarded. as beloncing to 
the vegetable kingdom. Duna. 


PI-A-TOWI€, a. [Gr. bis, twice, and drwpos, 
m. 


° Consisting of two atoms, 
See \ n. Sco Disbiz. 
DIBS, ~ A sweot preparation or tr-aclo of grape- 
DIPS, { juice, much used in the East, Johnston. 
DI-GHOT’0-MIZE, 9. 4. To separate or divido into 

pairs, R. Owen. 
PYEHRO-IE, 1% Hating the property of dichro- 
DI’EHRO-OUS, § ism; as, a dichroic aye 

tnt, 
DYEHRO-SEOPE, x. An instrument for examining 
tho dichroism .of crystals. Dana. 
DI-CHRO-SEOPI€, a. Pertaining to dichroism or 
observations with the dichroscope. Dana, 
DICK’ER, o. #. or & A low word for to trade or 
bartor. Used alsoasa noun. [Am] Burtidt. 


, 


DIL 


eee a. [Gr, dis, twofold, and cAtvw, to In- 
cline. 

In crystallography, having two of the inter- 
sections between the threo axes oblique. Dana. 
DI€/LI-NOUS, ¢. [Gr. dis, twofold, and «Air, beds] 

In dot., having the stamens and pistils in sopa- 


rate flowers. A. Gray. 
DI-€G@’/LOUS, a (Gr. dis, twice, and KoiAov, a 
cavity. 
Having two cavities, R. Owen, 


DI-EROTIE, a. ie dis, and Kpovw, to beat.] 

An epithot applied to a rebounding pulse which 
seems to have a doublo boat, Craig. 
DI-DA€/TIES, n. pl. Tho art or science of teaching, 
DI-DEL/PUIS, 2. [Gr. dis, twofold, and deAdgis, 
womb.] ; 

An animal of tho Marsupial tribe. A name 
given by Linnawus to animals of tho Marsupial 
tribe, now restrictod to an American genus which 
includes tho opossum. Cuvier. 

DIE, 2.; pl. DIES (ize). faay Pioces of hardened 
stcol adjusted in a stock or holder for cutting mo- 

Appicton’s Mech. Dict. 

DI-E-GE/SIS, m [Gr. 8iyeop01, to doscribe.] 

A narrativo or history ; 2 recital or relation. 

DI-E-LE€/TRI€, m, [Gr. dd, through, and pene) 

Any substance or modiuim that is a conductor o 
eloctricity ; as, the metals. Nichol. 

DIE/-SINK/ER, mn. An engraver of dios for stamping 
coins, modals, &c. Simmonds, 

DiE/-SINK/ING, x. The process of ongraving dies. 

DIE/STOCK, n. A contrivanco to hold the dies used 
fur cutting scrows. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

DY-E-TET/I€-AL-LY, ado. In a dietetical mannor. 

DI-E-TET’IST, », A physician who applics the rules 
of diotctics to the cure of diseases. Dunglison, 

7 
ae ee bn. Ono skilled in diet. 
’ 

DIF-FER-EN’TIA, x. ee In Logie, the formal or 
distinguishing part of the essence of a species; spe- 
cific difforenco. 

DILF-FER-EN/TIAL, a. [sdd.] In mech., noting 
the difference or relative amount of two or more 
motions or effects, or the neans of producing such 
differences. ; . S. Lyman, 

DIF-FER-EN/TIAL €OUP/LING, n.* In mech. a 
form of slip coupling used in light machinery to 
regulate at pleasure the velocity of the connected 
shaft. 

DIF-FER-EN’TIAL GEAR, n.* In mech., 2 combi- 
nation of toothed wheels by which a differential 
motion is produced. 

DIF-FER-EN’TIAL-LY, adv. 
entation. * 2 . ; 

DIF-FER-EN’TIAL MOTION, .* In mech., an 
adjustment by which a single combination is made 
to produce such a velocity-ratio as would by ordi- 
nary arrangements require a considerable train of 
mechanism. : 

DIF-FER-EN/TIAL SEREW, 2.* In mech, 2 
compottnd screw by which a motion is produced 
egual to tho difforenco of tho motions of the com- 
ponent screws, 

DIF-FER-EN/TIATE, v. #& In math., to obtain the 
differontials of quantitics. If. A. Newton. 
DIT-FER-EN-TIA/TION, 2. In Jogic, tho not of 
distinguishing or deseribing a thing, by siving its 

differentia or spocific diffuronces. Ed, Reo. 
In martth., tho process of obtaining the di feren- 
tials of quantities. IT, A, Newton. 
In physiol., the production of a diversity of parts 
by a process of evolution or development: as when 
from the seod dovelops the root anil the stem, tho 
initial stem develops the leaf, brinches, and flower- 
buds, &c. Soin animal life, the gorm ovolvos tho 
digestive and other organs and mombers of tho 


tallic scrows, 


In the way of differ- 


simple worm; and by a higher degree of differen- | 


tiation the moro varied and complex organs (exter- 
nal and internal) are brought forth in the superior 
animals. Curpenter. 

DI-GEN/E-SIS. Seo PartneNnocenrsts. 

DI-GEST/I-BLE-NESS, n. Tho quality of being di- 
gestod. 

DIQ/GING, » The act or place of digcine.—Dig- 
ginga, x term originally applied in Mlinois to places 
where lend oro was dug; now emploved to desig- 
nate localitios in California and Australia, whero 
gold is obtained. Bartlett. TTovwitt. 

DIGHT, pp. TDecked or arrayed; as, “The clonds in 
thousand livories @ight,” Bilton. 

DI-TIEX-AG’/O-NAL, [Gr, dis, twice, f, six, and 
yevia, an angle.] 

Consisting of two hexagonal parts united; thus, 
a dihexagonal pyramid is composed of two hexag- 
onal pyramids placed base to base. Duna, 

DIL/LISK, m An Irish name for Dnise. 


Dis 


DIL/LY-DAL/LY, . ¢. To loiter or trifle. 
Bartlett. 
DI-LUTE’, 0. ¢. To become attenuated or thin; aa, 
it délutes casily. Ogilvie. 
DIMER-OUS, a. [Gr. dis, twotpid, and pépos, part.] 
Composed of two parts ; haa ing its parts in twins; 
also, consisting of two unrcQiFed constituents. 
DIM’-EY£ZD (-ide), a. Having mdistinct vision. 
DI-MORPIVOUS, a. [add] In vot, occurring undor 
two distinct forms, A, Gray. 
spr aba nm. [Gr. dis, twoforl, and piw, to 
shut. : 

Name of any bivalve mollusk which closes its 
shell by means of two muscles, Dana. 
DIM’Y-A-RY, a. Belonging to the @imyaries, of 
bivalve mollusks which have two Raeoney ss clus< 
ing their shell. Dheoa, 
DIN’GILY, es [Bengalee.] A kind of bont used fa 
DIN’GEY, the East Indies; also a ship's smallest 
boat, rowed by tvwomen. Malcom, Harryatt. | 
DIN’GO, n. The Australian wild-dog, which has o 

wolf-like sppearance; and is very fierce. 
itt. 


TTow 
ental n* [Gr. dewvds, terrible, and dpus, 
rd. 


A gonus of extinct birds of gigantic size, which 

formerly inhabited New Zealand ; called also Moa, 
Dlantell, 

DYNO-THERE, n. Same as Dinotnertum. 

DI-0-RIT‘I€, a. Resembling or containing diorite, 

DI-PAS’€IIAL, a. Including two pnssovers, 

DI-PO/LAR, a. [Gr. dis, twofold, and rdAos, pole,] 

Ilaving two poles; as, a magnetic bar, 1 

DIP/PEL’S-OIL, nz. An oil obtained by distilling ant« 
mal matter, and named from the inventor; it is 
colorless, aromatic and volatile. Francia, 

DIPS, ». pl. A common name fora cheap kind of 
tallow-candle, made by dipping the wick in tallow. 

Simmonds, 

DI-REETY’, v. ¢. [add.] To superscribe with a name, 
&c.; as, to direct a letter, &c. 

DI-RE€T/O-RATE, m. A body of directors, or the 
oftice of director. 

DINT’-EAT/ING, n. A diseased state of the nutri- 
tive functions among negrves (Cacheria Afi icana), 
in which there is an irresistible desire to eat dirt. 

Dungilison, 

2. The practice of some native Indian tribes; as, 
the Ottomacs of South America, who use certain 
kinds of clay as an article of food. Tumbolds, 

DIs-A/BLZD, pp. or a. [add.] Impeached; as, 
“he disubled my judgment.” Shakes. 

DIS-A-CID/I-FY, o. ¢. To free from acid. 

DIS-AL-LY’, 0. 4. [add.] To undo or annul; as, to 
disaliy nuptials._ Jfilton, 

DIS-AR-TI€-0-LA/TION, 2. The sundering of jcints 
of articulation. 

DIS-BAND/MENT, n. The act of disbanding. 

DIS-BAR/RING, n. In law, tho expelling of s bar 
ristor from the bar. 

DISE’AL, @. Pertaining to a disk. 

DIS-€A-PACI-TATE, 0. 4, To deprive of capacity 

DIs’CI-PLIN-AL, a. Of or relating to a discipline, 

oh Latham, 

' DIS-E LOSE’, o. 4. To burst open; to Bape. 

~ Thomson. 

DIS-€ON-DU’CIVE, a. Not conducing; impeding. 

DIS-€OUNRT/E-OUS-NESS, n. Inclvility; discours 


tesy. 

DIS-ERINT-NA-TO-RY, 7. Sce DrsortM tn ATIVE, 
DIS-EN-CHARM’, 0. 4. To free from the power of 
charms. Clarke, 
DIS-EN-FRAN/CHISE, 0. 4 To deprive of priv 

| : 

i legos &e Dgilzie. 

| DIS-EN-FRAN/CHISE-MENT, nm. The act of dis 

enfrunchixing, 

| DIS-EN-TOMB (-toom), ©. #. 
tomb. 

DIS-GAGE’, ¢.t To froo from a pledge 

| DIS-GUSTTUL-NESS, nv. State of being disgustfal. 

DISHZD (disht), ¢. Wollowed like a dish. Dixhed 
wheelax, aro concave like a dish, or have radii set 
not in a plano but in tho form of o fattenod cone, 

Cc. S. Lyman, 

DIS-IITER1-TOR, m. One who puts another out of 
his inheritance. 

DISI/FYL, 2 As much as a dish will hold. 

DIS-I1N/OR-A-BLE-NESS, a. Tho quality of belitg 
dishonorable 

DIS-IION’/ORZEND, a. A commercial torm for th¢te- 
turn, unpaid, of a draft or acceptance when bb 2 

Simmon 

DIS-IM-PROVE’, ¢. # and ¢ To render_q..grow 
worn. = 

DIS-IN-HER1-TANCE, n, Act of disinheriting. 

DIS-IN-TE-QRA/TION, n. [odd.] The weari 
down of rouks by atmospheric actlon. Dana. _ 


To take out from a 


DOVE. WOLF, BQQK; ROLE, BULL; VI”CIOUS—€ os K: G as J; @ és %: CH as SU; FHIS. 
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DIS-LINK’, v. ¢. To unlink or separate. 
os Tennyson. 
DIS-LO-€A/TION, 2. [add.] A dislocation is said to 
be simple when unattondod by a wound communi- 
eating internally with the joint and externally with 
the alr; 2 compdgnd dislocalion.is attended by 
such a wound, through which the bone protrudes. 


é Miller's Surgery. 
DIS-LODGMEN n, The act 


or process of dislodg- 
ing. Clarke, 
DIS-PATCH’-BOK, ». Originally, a box for car- 
rying dispatches, now extended toa box for papers 
and other coriveniences of a gentleman when travel- 
ing. Thackeray. 
PIS-PLAOB‘ABLE, @ That may be displaced. 
DIS-PLACE/MENT, n._ [add.]_ A term appliod to 
| the qpantity of water displaced by a floating body. 
" Its weight oquals that of the body.  Jmp. Add. 
DiS-PLAYZD’ (dis-plido’), a.* [add.] In herald- 
~ ry, noting an erect position; as, of a bird with 
wings expanded or spread forth. Booth. 
DIS-PONE’, o.¢. To make over to another; as, to 
dispone 2 benefice. Spotswood. 
DIS-PON’ER, #. One who logally transfers property 
from himself to another. Simmonda, 
DIS-POS-SESS/OR, nm. One who dispossosses. 
' , Cowley. 
DIS-PROV’AL, n. Act of disproving; disproof, 
Dis’/PU-TA-BLE-NISS, » Stato of being dispu- 
table. Richardson. 
DIS-QUI-SI’/TION-AL, a. Relating to disqnisition. 
DIS-QUI#/I-TO-RY, a. Of or pertaining to disquist- 
tion. Ed, Rev. 
DIS-RE-SPE€T/FYL-NESS, ”. Lack of rospect. 
DIS-RUPT’, 0. 4 ‘To separate, to break asunder. 
DIS-RUPT/IVE, a. With disruption or sudden 
force; thus tho disruptive discharge of an electrical 
battery is one which takes place suddenly and with 
‘noise elther through the air or through a non-oon- 
ductor producing a spark. Nichol. 
DI8-8EM’I-NA-TIVE, a. Tonding to disseminate, 
D18-SENT/ER-18M, n. The spirit or principles of 
dissent or of dissenters. Bi. Review, 
DIS-SER-TA/TION-AL, a. Relating to or in the 
manner of dissertations. 
DIs/SI-DENT, n. ada One who differs from 
others in opinion, vote, &o. 
DIS-SO’CIAL-IZE, 0. 4% Torender unsoclal ; to sep- 


arite. , Clarke. 
DIs’80-LU-BLE-NESS, 2 Quality of being 


ee disso- 

uble, 

DIp’s0-NAN-OY, m Discord; chen 55 
ishop Taylor. 


DIS-SYL-LAB-I-FI-€A/TION, n. The act cf form- | 


ing into two syllablos. Ogilvie. 
DIS-SYL-LAB/I-FY, 0. 4 To form into two sylla- 
bles. tlvie. 
PYIS‘TANCE, n, [ndd.] In horse-racing, distunce 
is a length of 240 yards from the winning-post ; at 
this point is placed the distance-poxt. If any horse 
has not reachod this distance-post before the first 
horse in that hoat has reached the winning-post, 
such horse is distanced, and is disqualified for run- 
ning again during that race. Wright. 
Oe %. In chem. the produot of distil- 
ation. 
DIS-TIN®/GUISI-A-BLE-NESS, n. The stato of 
being distinguishablo. 
DI8-TIN°’GUISH-A-BLY, adv. So as to be dls- 
tinguished, 
DIS-TIN°’GUISHZD-LY, adv. Ina distinguished 
mannor. 
DISTO-MA, m. [Gr, Sis, double, and ordua, mouth.] 
A name givon to a genus of Intestinal worms, 
having two suckors for attaching thomselves to ob- 
jects. A Carpenter. 
Dis-TORT/IVE, a. Forming or having distortions, 
Dis-TRA€#1-DLE, @ Capable of boing drawn 
| aside.- 
DIS-TRAIN/‘ER, nm. Soo Distratnor. 
DIS-TRIB/U-TA-RY, a, That distributes or is dis- 
tribntod. F 
DITHE-IST, m Ono who believes in tho oxistenco 
_ of two Gods, Cudiorth. 
DI-TRO’€NE-AN (trd’ko-an), a. Containing two 
trochees, 
DI-VAN/I-CATE-LY, adv. With divarication. 
MU-VERT’, 0. ¢ To turn aside; digress. 
rayton. 


D 
DIWESTMENT, nm. Tho act of divesting, 
DIVI-DI/VI, n. A plant of tropical Amoriea (Caes- 
alpina cortaréa), whose legumes contain a large 
profortion of tannic and gallic acid, and aro used by 
tarmmers and dyers. Homans, Tomlinson, 
DY-VIG2 BLY, ado. In a divisiblo manner, 
DO-CE/TA, n. pl. [Gr. doréw, to appear.) 
Ancient heretics who held that Christ acted and 
suffered only in appearanco. Mosheim. 


DUR 


DODDED, a. Boing without horns; os, dodded 


cattlo, Wright. 
at E€-A-SYL-LABI€, a, Iaving twelvo eyl- 
ables. 

DODGE, 2, Originally, the act of evading by soma 
skillful movement; but the term is now extended 
in England to denote a dextrous device or trick of 
any sort. 

“Some who have a taste for good living have many harmless 
arts by which they Improve their banquot, and Snnocent 
dodges, 'f we may bo pormlfted to uso on oxcellent phrase 


that has become vernacular since the appearance of the last 
dictionaries.” Thackeray. 


DODGER, n. One who dodges; one who plays fast 
and loose, or uses tricky dovices. Smart. 

DODG/ING, a. Tricky or evasive. 

DOG, n. [ndd.] <A catch or clutch in machinery; as, 
on 2 wheel. 

DO-GH'NA,, [It.] The custom-house in Italy. 

DOG’-G6ART, 2. A two-wheeled ono-horse vehicle, 


80 called from being used to carry dogs for hurting, ° 


in an open space behind. Simmonda 
DOL/DRUMS, n. pl. A name given by seamen to 1 
part of the occun near the equator abounding in 


calms, squalls, and light baffling winds, which | 


sometimes prevent all progress for wecks. IJlence, 
& party of persons are said to bo in the doldrume 
when conversation subsides into a listless stato of 


ennué, Maury. 
DOL-E-RIT/I€, a, Of tho natare of dolerite. 
Dana. 


DOL-O-MI-ZA/TION, nm. The process of forming 
dulomite. Dana, 

DOL/0-MIZE, o. % To convert into dolomite. 

DO-MA/NI-AL, a. Relating to domains, 

DOME, n. [add.] In crystallography, » termina- 
tion of a prism by two planos mecting abovo ina 


horizontal edge like the roof of 4 house. If tho | 


edgo is parallel to the longer diagonal (macrodiago- 
nal) of the prism, it is callod a macrodome; if 
eas to tho shorter (brachydingonal), it is 2 
rachydome ; if parallel to the inclined diagonal in 
monoclinic crystals, it is called clinodome. 


Dana. 
DO-MES/TIES, m. pl. Cotton goods of home manu- 
facture. Simmonda. 


DOMWETT, mn. A plain cloth of which the warp is 
cotton, and the weft woolen. Simmonds, 
DOM'I-€AL, a. Relating to or shaped like a dome. 
DOM/I-NANCE, Wes Predominance, ascendancy, 

DOM’I-NAN-CY,f authority. Ogilvie. 

DOM’I-NOZB (dim’e-néze), n. pl. A game played 
with twenty-cight pioces of ivory, &c., laying on 
them spots after the manner of dice; also the pieces 
used, Strutt. Wright. 


‘DONATE, o. % To give asa donation, [Am. 


Ls Bartlett, 
DO-NA/TION-PAR/TY, nm. <A party of tho parish- 
ionors and friends of a clergyman, assombled at his 
house, cach ono bringing some present. [.47n.] 
¢ certlett. 
DON’KEY-EN’GINE, ». A small engine in st¥am- 
vessels, deriving its steam from tho main engine 
and used for pumping water into tho bollers, &e, 5 
called at the west “ doctor,” B, Silliman, Jr 
DON/NAT,n. A good for nothing fellow, 
Witt. Scott, 
DON/NY-BROQOK, n, The namoaof a fair near Dub- 
ini Sir Francis ead, 
DOOM’-PALM, 2 A species of palm-tree (Z/y- 
ghasne Thebuica) highly valued in Egypt for va- 
rious uses, Simmonzsla, 
DOOMSTER, », Formerty, tho public executioner 
in Scotland, who, when criminals were condemnod 
to dio, repoated over the sentenco in the judge's 
words, adding, “this I pronounce for doom.” 
Wait. Scott, 
NOOWGA, tee A Tlindoo divinity, tho consort of 
DURGA, Siva, represented with ten arms. 
= - Mualeom, 
DOOR/’-PLATE, n. A plate on a door, giving tho 
name or business of the resident, Simmonds, 
DONIS, mn. In gool.,a genus of mollusks without 
shells, having a flowor-like branchial tuft on the 
back. Carpenter. 
DORMI-TIVE, a. Causing sieep; as, tho dormitive 
propertios of opium, Clarke. 


DOR/-IAWK, ». A name Flag liad dike to the 
‘a 


European spocies of the goat suckor, (Caprimulgua 
europaus. Booth, 
DOVEL, [Fr. @oa, back.] 


n 
Eel ee A hanging round the walls of 1 hall, 
DOYER, or at tho cast end and somotimos tho 
sides of tho chancel of a church; also tho covering 
of tho back of a scat, whonco tho namo, 
Oxford Glosa, of Aroh. 
DORY, n.* A fish called also John-Dory, much er- 
teemed by epicures (corrupted froin jaune-dorée, 
golden-yellow.) Iconogra phic Eneye. 


\" to 


DRI 


2. A name in tho West Indies for a canoe. 
Simmonds, 
DOU-ANP (doo-iine’), n [Fr.] A custom-house. 
Bescherelle, 

DOUB/LE-EA/GLE, m. A gold coin of the United 
States, worth twenty dollars. 

DOUB/LE-FiIRST, n. In the English untverattics. 
one who gains at examinations the highest honor 
both in the classics and mathematics. Briated, 

DOUB/LE-FLOW‘’ER, 2. A ficwer having several 
rows of petals. As tho result of cultivation the 
petals may be multiplied from a single into many 
rows by a conversion of the stamens or stamens 
and carpols into potals. A. Gray. 

DOUB/LE-MILLZD, @. A term applied to cloth 
rendered compact by being fullod twice. 

DOUB‘LE-SALT, m. A compound salt consisting of 
two salts in chomical combination; as, common 
alum which contains sulphate of alumine and sul- 
er ay of potash. Tomlinson. 

DOUB/LE-WIN/DOW, n. Asecond window put up 

to keop out the cold. 

DOUB’LET, nm, [add.] An arrangement of two lenees 
for a microscope designed to correct spherical aber- 
ration and chromatic dispersion, thus rendering the 
object more clear and distinct. Wollaston, 

DOUB/LING, nm. [add] in navtgation, the act of 
sailing round a cape, &0.—Drayion. In hunting, 
the winding and turning ofa hare, &, Wright. 

DOUCTIIE (doosh), ». [add.] This name fs also ap- 
_Plicd to a current of vapor directed on the eed 

DOUGTI/-FACE (dafise), m, One who is flexible, 
and casily molded, [Am.] Bartlett. 

DOUGII-FACED (dé/faste), @. Easily molded; pli- 
able. [Asn.] * 

DOVIY-EYZD (diivde), a. raving eyes like a 
dove; incok-eyed as, dove-eyed peace. 

DOVIVKIE (ky), n. An aquatio bird (Uria grylie) 
of tho Arctic regions, ane. 

DOW.* 800 Baceara, 

DOWN-6AST, ». A ventilating shaft down which 
the air passes in. circulating through s mine. 


Mining Journal. 
DOWN’€OME (-kum), ». Downfall; destruction; 
as, “a salr downcome,” Watt. Scott. 


DOWN/-DRAUGULT, 2. The draught down a chim- 


ney. 

DOWN/‘ING-STREFT, nv. The name of astreet in 
London where ars the government offices; hence, 
used for the Foreign or Colonial Office of the En- 
glish government. Dickens, 


DOW’SER, nm. A familiar name of the divine 
DOWYING ROD,f§ ingrod. Mining Journal. 
DOZFE, 2. A light sleep. Tennyson 


DRAB/BISI, a. Iaving the character of a drab. 


Richardson, 
DRA-€0ON TINE, a. [L. draco, aaa 
Belonging to 2 dragon they. 
DRAFT-EN/GINE, n. In mining, on engine used 
for pumping. Weale. 
DRAFT/-NET, nm. [add} A net dragged behind a 
vessel when under way, Simmonds, 
DRAG, [add.j In Lngland, o cant name fora 
carriage... Thackeray. 
DRAG’-BAR, )n.* A bar or link for attaching 
DRAG/-LINK, carriages together, or to the 
DLAW/-LINK, moving power, as on railroads; 
acoupling, _ Weala Clarke. 
pi tq’GLi-TLILED, a. Untidy. Wash. Irving. 
DRAIN/ING, n. Tho process of drawing off water 
by drains or trenchos, Gardner's Farm. 
DRAIN/-TRAP, n.* A contrivance to prevent the 
eseapo of foul air from drains, but to allow the pas- 
sazo of water into them, Simmonds. 
DRAPE, ¢. # f[add.] To cover with drapery; as, 9 
draped bust on a coin or medal is one whose neck 
is clothod. R. &. Poole. 
DRASTIES, m. pt. Medicines that — quickly. 
immonde. 
DRAUGHT, ». [add.] A current of sir; as, to sit 
in a draught; the draught of a chimney, &c. 
DRAUGIIT, a. Used for drawing; as, a draught- 
horse. Gardner's Farm. Encye. 
DRAUGIITSMAN-SHIP, n. Tho office o7 work 
a draughtsman. 
DRAW-GAN/SIR, nm A blustoring bully. Addison. 
DRAW/-KNIFE, n. A joinor’s too! having a 
DRAW ING-KNIFE, ; blade with « handle at each 
end, nsod to shave off surfaces by drawing it to- 
wards one, Bei¥s Tech, Dict. 
DRAW’-LINK. See Drac-Bar. 
PREAMI-NESS, m, Tho stato of being dreamy. 
DREE. 8co Din. : 
DRESYSING-€ASE, nm, A case of toilet utensils, 
Thackeray. 
DRIE (dreo), v. & To suffer or ondure; as, to dle 
ono’s fato. ‘alt, Scoit, 
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ORI, ¢ Movable by wind or currents; as, drift 
ice. cd x Kune. 

DRIFT-WAY, ”. [add] In mining, and nuviga- 
tion, the same as Drirt. «= 

DKILL/-SER/GEANT, #. An officer who drills sol- 


diers. Simmonds. 
DRILL/-STOCK, nm. In mech. a contrivance for 
holding and turning a drill. runcis, 


DRINK/ING-BOUT, ». A convivial revelry. 


Ogilvie, 
DRINK’-OF‘FER-ING, ». <A Jewish offering of 
wine, &e. Kitio, 
DRIP-STONE, m, [add A filtering-stone. 
Simmonds, 


DRIVE, v.¢. or Z. [add.] In mining, to dig horizon- 
tally ; to cut a horizontal gallery or tunnel. 
Tomlinson. 
DRIVE, . [add.] A course on which carriages are 
driven. ‘ nm Ogilvie. 
DRIV/ING-SYIAFT, Ve In machinery, the shaft 
DRIV/ING-WHEEL, { or wheel by which motion 
is communicated to something else. 
Appleion'’s Mech. Dict. 
DROP’PER, n. Among miners, a branch vein where 
it leaves the vein lode, Mining Journal 
Bere eat -NESS, n. The state of being drop- 
sical. 

DROP’/SY, ». [add] In So%., a diseaso of plants, 
occasioned by an excess of water. Wright. 
DROVE, ». [add.] In hushandry, « narrow drain 

or channel used in the irrigation of land. 
; Wright. 


DROWN/ING, 2. Death. caused by suffocation in 
some liquid. 

DRUDGE, x. [add.] A commercial name for whis- 
ke a its raw state from which alcohol is made. 

mM, 

DkKUM’-EAD, n. The head or upper part of a drum. 
—Paley. The drum-head of a capstan is the top 

’ which is pierced with holes for lévers used in turn- 
ing it. Totten, 

DRO‘SES, n. A people dwellingon Mount Lebanon, 
in Syria, and speaking the Arabic. Their religion 
fs peculiar to themselves, and is involved in some 
niystery. Mosheim. 


DRUX’Y, a. A term applied to timber with decayed 
* spots or streaks of a whitish color. Weale, 
DRY/-EUP/PING, 7. The application of a cupping- 
glass without scarification of the skin. 
Dunglison. 
DRY’-DOCK, x. A dock from which tho water fs 
withdrawn after a vessel is floated intuit; a graving- 
dock, Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
DLY’ERS, n. pl. Substances mixed with paints, &., 
to promote quickness in drying. Simmonds, 
DLY’-SALT’ER, #. [add.] One who deals in chom- 
icals, drugs, dye-woods, &e. [Zxg.] Simmonds. 
DUB’BING, . A process of dressing leather with 
grease by curriers. 
2. The greasy dressing used by curriers, 
Tomlinson. 
DULSE, n. A merat.aneous palmate sea-weed (Rho- 
} dymenia palmaia), often used as food. Loudon, 
U/ME-TOSE, a. [L. dwmetum, o bush.} 
Bush-like. Henslow. 
UMMY, 2. [add.]_ In a game of cards, &c., one 
who holds two hands, plays dummy. Halliwell. 
2. A sham or fictitious representation of sume- 
thing; as, a tailor’s dummy. 
puUMMY, a. Silent. Clarke. 
2. Fictitious or sham; as, a dummy watch. 
BMityhew, 
DUMP’AGE, n. The right or privilege of dumping. 
DUMP/ING, n. The act of pouring from a cart. 
PUMP’Y-LEV’EL, n. A leveling instrument having 
£, short telescope of large aperture, above which tho 
level is placed; it has also a compass for taking 


_ -boarings. [2#ng.] Tomlinson, 
DUN/DER-HEAD, 2 A dlockhead. ~ J/alliwell. 


DUN’/LOP, a. A term applied to a sweet, rich white 
kind of cheese made in Scotland. Séimoaonds, 
PUN/STA-BLE, ». The namoofatown in England; 

hence, a particular kind of straw-plait made there. 
‘DUN/’STA-BLE, a. Noting a kind of straw-work. 
Simmonds. 

DU/PLI-€ATE, o. ¢. To become double; to divide 

into two by natural growth; as, in the spontancous 


subdivision in infusoria. Dana. 
DU’/PLI-€A-TIVE, a. Having the quality of divid- 
- ing into two by natural growth, Dana. 


UV/RANCE, nz. [add] A material for garments, 
_ often punned upon by the dramatists. Shak. 
DU‘RI-ON, 2.* [Malay, dury, a thorn.) 

© An East India fruit (Durio etbethinus) about the 


snicll of its rind is offensive. 


EDU 


DU-RA'TE, n. [It 
whatever te tls 


DUTCT/-LEAF, 
DUTCI/-MIN/ER-AL, 


oar by its harshness. 
Moore's Eneye. Mus. 
n, A composition of copper 
and zine, beaten out into 
very thin leaves, Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
DUTCH’-PINK, m. Chalk or whiting dyed yellow, 
and used in distemper, and for paper-staining, &c. 
Weale, 
DWARF’ING, nm. The process of hindering from 
growing to the natural size. 
DWINE, 2.2 To pine away; to fade or decline; as, 
“thus dwineth he,” Gower, 
DYK/-STUFFS, nx. pl. Materiuls for dyeing. 
Simmonds, 
DYN-A-MO-MET’RI€, @. Indicating or measuring 
force. Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
DZIG/GE-TAI, n. The Mongolian name for the 
Lywus hemionus, a small Tartarian horse resem- 
bling a mule. Booth. 


RK. 


EAR/-DROP, » An ear-ring or pendant from the 


ear. Clarke. 
EAR/-DRUM, n. The tympanum of the ear. 
Derham, 


EARN (érn), m. The eagle. Walt. Scott. 
EAR/SI[ELL, ». A familiar name for a flattened 
univalve, a spocies of J/ulivtis, having a pearly 
iridescent inner coating, which is used for inlaid 
work. ° Simmonds, 
EARTH’-FORK, n. A prong2d fork for turning up 
the earth, 
EARTH/-UP, ». é. To heap up the carth round some- 
thing; as, a plant, &c. 
EARTIM WARD, adv. Toward the earth. 
EAST’ER-DUE, n. Payment ducat Easter. Craig. 
EAST’EK-EGG, 2. A painted egg used at Easter. 
: Fosbroke. 
EAST’ER-LING, n. [ndd.] A name given toa kind 
of inoney coined in the East by Richard IL. of En- 
gland. Wright. 
BAST’ER-TERM, 2. One of the four terms for the 
Superior Court at Westminster. Ogilvie. 
2. The third collegiate term at the English uni- 
_ versities. Bristed, 
EAST/ING, n. Course or distance to the east. 
EA‘SY, a. [add.] In money matters, not straitened ; 
_ as, the market is easy, &e. Ogilvie. Bartlett. 
EA/SY CIIAIR, 2, An arm-chair for ease or repose. 
EAU DE VIE’ (6-de vee’), n. (Fr. from L. agua, 
water, and vitis, a vine.] 
Lit., water of the vine; French name for brandy, 


Bescherelle, 
EB/LIS, nm. [Ar.] In Mohammedan mythology, an 
evil spirit or devil. LW, Lane. 


EB/ON-IST, 7. One who works in ebony. 

E-BUR-NI-FI-€A/TION, 2. Theconversion of sub- 
stances into others which have the appearance or 
characteristics of ivory. Craig. 

E€-€LE-SI-AS/TI-CISM, m. Undue attachment to 
ecclesiastical observances, privileges, &c. 

E€/DY-SIS, 2. (Gr. exStw, to put off.) 

The act of putting off or moulting; emerging ; as, 
the ecdysis of the pupa from its shell. Dunglison. 
E-€1IN/T-TAL, a. Belonging to or like an echinite. 
E€II-I-NO-DERM/A-TOUS, a. Pertaining or related 
tu the echinoderms, Dana, 

E-€UIN/U-LATE, w. Set with minute prickles. 

Ilenslow. 

E-€0-NOM1€S, n. pl. [add.] Political economy ; 
the science of the wtilities or useful application of 
things; as, “in politics and economics,” Know, 

E-€0N-6-MI-ZA/TION, m Tho act of using to the 
best effect. 

E-€0OR-CITE’E (a-kor-shi’), n. [(Fr.] In paint. and 
gcnlp., the subject (inan or animal) fayed or de- 
prived of its skin, so that the muscular system is 
exposed for the purposes of study. Art Journal. 

E€/TO-DERM, n. [Gr. éx7ds, onter, and dépua, skin.] 

The external skin or outer layer. Carpenter. 

E€-TO-DERM‘I€, @. Belonging to the ectoderm. 

E-DENT’U-LOUS, a. 
tooth. 


Carpenter, 

(L. ¢, without, and dena, 

Without tecth. RP. Owen. » 
“DGE, a. Maving an edge; as, edge tool, 

EDG/Y, @. Sharp; easily irritated ; as, an edgy tem- 


er. 
“¢ 2. Sharply defined ; as, anedgy style of gl big 
‘azlitt. 
ED1-BLE-NESS, n. State of being edible. 
ED-I-TO/RI-AL, 7. An article by the editor of some 
nowspaper or work. Simmonds, 


° ELD 


In music, » term applicd to | E-DU€/TION, a. Leading forth ; as, an eduction 


pipe in a steam-engine, by which the expanded 
steam is led from the cylinder, to the condenser. 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict.  - 
E-DUL/€0-RANT, m, A medicine supposed to pu- 
rify the fluids by taking away their acrimony. 
x b Oraig. 
E-DUL/€0-RA-TOR, n. A contrivance formerly ead 
to supply small quantities of water to test tubes, &c, 
It caused the water to drop from a tube inserted 
into the mouth of a vial, by expansion of the liguid 
from the warmth of the hand. Ogilvie, 
EEL/-GRASS, m. A familiar name for a kind of 
grass (Zostera marina) growing along the sea-shore. 
BLYRIE, a. Belonging to the air; serial; as, the 
eerie beauty of o winter scene. Tepnyson, 
EF-FACE/A-BLE, a. That may be effaced. 
EF-FE€TIVE, a. (Fr.] Jit, real; a term used 
in many parts of Europe to denote coin in distine- 
tion from paper-money, a draft being directed to be 
paid in effective to guard against depreciated papor- 
a Simmonds, 
EF-FE€T/T-AL-NESS, nm. The quality of being 
effectual. : 
EF/FER-ENT, a. [L. efero, to bear ont.] 
Conveying outwards or dlstparaiugy ae the effer- 


ent ducts of the body, unglison, 
EF-FLA/TION, x. The act of filling with wind or 
Wright. 


oe out; the act of belching. 
EF/FLU-ENT, x. [L. ea, out of, and jluere, to flow.J 
In geog., a stream that flows out of another stream 

or lake. Ogilvie. 

EF-FLU‘VI-AL, a Belonging to effluvia, 

EF-FU’/SIVE-NESS, x. State of being poured forth. 

E-GIL/AN, n. That part of the Mediterranean sea be- 
tween Greece and Asia, 

EGG, n. [add.] Hgg-developmeni, the process of the 
development of an egg, the andy of which pertains 
to the science of embryology. Egg-state, the condi- 
tion of an egg; tho earliest stage of a species while 
it is yet in the egg, cither before germination has 
commenced or before the embryo is pa developed, 

arpener, 

EGG/ER, ». [add.] One who gathers eggs. 

EG-O-TIST/I€-AL-LY, adv. With egotism. 

E-GYPT-OL/0-GIST, m, One skilled in the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt. 

EID’ENT, a. Diligent attentive. LScottish.] 

Burns, 

EVDO-GRAPH. See Pantocrara. 

E-LA-ID/I€-AC/ID, n. [subs.] A fatty acid obtained 
from oleic acid, by adding nitrous or hyponitrous 
acid. Gregory. 

E-LAI-OM’/E-TER, n. [Gr. eAaiov, olive oil, and 
#éTpop, Measure.) 

An instrument for detecting the adulteration of 
olive-oli. Ogilvie. 
E/LAM-ITE, #, A dweller in Elam or ancient Persia. 
E-LAS/TI€, 2 A common abridgment of gum- 

elastic. 

EL/A-TER, m. In bot., an elastic spiral filament for 
dispersing the spores; as, in some liverworts. 

TTenslow. 
In gool., a kind of beetle that has the power of 
giving a sudden leap, by a quick movement of the 
articulation between the abdomen and thorax. 
Craig. 

EL/DER-BER-RY, ». The fruit of the elder. 

E-LE€-TORI-AL, a. Pertaining to an elector or an 
election; as, an électorial college. Burke. 

E-LE€T/OR-SIIIP, n. The offico of an elector. 

E-LE€/TRI€, a. [add.] This term was fanmerly 
restricted to frictional or atmosphorto electricity, 
but is now used to include voltaic ee 

ichov, 


E-LE€/TRI€-ELOCK, m. A time-keeper moved or 
controlled by electricity or elUctro-magnetism. 

2. An astronomical clock connected with an elece 
tro-magnetic register. See ELzotro-CikoNnd- 
GRAPH. Cc. 8. Lyman, 

E-LE€/TRI€ TEL/E-GRAPIIL.* See TELEGRAPIL 

E-LE€/TRINE, a. [add] Made of electrum, an 
alloy of gold and copper used by the ancients, 

E-LE€/TRO-BI-OL/0-GY, n. The science which 
treats of the electrical currents developed in Kving 
organisms. Carpenter, 

E-LE€’/TRO €HRON/O-GRAPT, n. [From electro, 
and Gr. xpdvos, tine, and ypadw, to write.] 

An instrument for accurately noting time, con- 
sisting of an electro-magnetic register connected 
with a clock; it is used in astronomical observa+ 
tions to note transits, Locke. 

E-LE€/TRO-€NRON-O-GRAPH1€, a. Belonging 
to the electro-chronograph, 
E-LE€/TRO DY-NAM€, a, [From electro, and 

Gr, dvvauts, force.] ne 


sizo of a mclon, and enclosed ir. a prickly husk. It | ED-U0-€A/TION-IST. m, One devoted to the cause Pertaining to the movements or of electrio 
is mtich esteemed for its delicious flavor, but the | 0f public instruction. : or galvanic currents ; dependev io force. 
Craig. |E-DU/CI-BLE, a. That may beeduced. Craig. Gregory. 
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E-LE€-TRO GILD/ING, n. The process of gilding 
~ copper, &,, by means of voltalo electricity. 
Tomrinson. 
E-LE€/TRO MAG/NET-ISM, 2. [subs] That eci- 
ence which treats of the developmont of magnet- 
ism by means of voltate electricity, and of the prop- 
erties or antions of the currents evolved. Wiohol. 
E-LEGTRO-MO/TIVE, a. [add.] Moving by moans 
of electric:ty ; as, an electro-motive engino. 


Nichol. 
E-LE€/TRO-NieG@/A-TIVE, a. [subs. 


Tlaving the 
roperty of being attracted by an elcotro-positive 
Bata or a tendency to pass to the positive pole In 
electrolysis. Niohol. 
L-LE€/TRO PHYS-I-0-LOG@T1€-AL, a. Portaining 
to electrical results produced through phystological 
agonoles, or by chango of action in a living being. 


BMuattenoci 
£-LE€/TRO-PITYS-1-OL/0-GY, n. Electric results 


produced throngh physiological agoncles. 


Mutteucct 
£-LE€/TRO-PLAT’ER, n. Ono who practices elvo- 
tro-plating. Tomlineon. 


E-LE€/TRO-PLATING, nm. The process of plating 
by means of voltaio electricity Tomlenson. 
£-LE€/TRU-POS/I-TIVE, @ [subs.] Tho convorso 
ot electro-negative; of such & nature relatively to 
some other associated body or bodies, as to tond to 
the negative pole of a voltalo battery, while the as- 
sociated body tends to the positive polo An elo- 
ment that is electro-positize tn ono compound may 

be electro-negutive in another, and vece-vernct. 


Nichol, 

E-LEE/TRO PUNET-T-RI/TION, In In surgery, 

E-LE6’TRO PUNETUR-ING, the act of in- 
serting two or more needles In the body, and con- 
necting them with the poles of a galvanic apparatas. 

Dunglison. 
E-LE€/TRO TINT, n. A style of etching by means 
of galvantsm, A picture is drawn on 8 metalilo 
late with some varnish or matorial which resists 
he fluids of a battery, so that in eloctrotyping, 
the parts not covered by the varnish, &c., receive 3 
deposition of metal and produce the required copy 
ir intagllo. e%, CY 

E-LE€’TRO-TYPE, m. A copy or stereotypo taken 
by electrotypy. ichol. 

E-LE€/TRO-TYPE, ». & To stereotype or take 
copies of by electrotypy. Art Journal, 

E-LE€/TRO-TYP-ER, nm. One who practices eloc- 
trotypy. rt Journal, 

E-LE€-TRO-TYP1€, a. Noting the act of electro- 
typing. 

E-LE€TRO-TYP-ING, n. The act of taking copies 
or stareoty pes by electrotypy. Nichol. 
£-LEG/TRO-TYP-Y, x, [From electro, and Gr. rizos, 

pf or impression.] 

he process of copying metals, engravings, &c., 
aud of making stereotype plates by means of electric 
deposition. : Art Journal. 

EL’/E-VA-TOR, ». [add] A hoisting machine for 
talsing goods, &c., to the upper stories of a building. 

Bl else Jeoh, Dict. 

ELF’-CHILD, 2, A child supposed to be left by elfs 
in room of one they hac stolon. 

E-LIMI-NATE, 0. & [add.] To redaco results or 
remove errors by elimination. 

E-LIM-I-NA/TION, n. [add] In math., a process 
of combining eqnations so as to throw out ancoes- 
sively the unknown quantities, thus deducing the 
dofinite value of each. In phya,allko process of 
freeing observations or experimonts from Inoldental 
errors. Niohol. 

E-LIN-GUA/TION, nm [u ea, and lingua, tho 
tongue. 

In old law, the punishment of cutting ont the 
tongue. Ogilote. 

EL-LIP/TO-GRAPII. Samo as Evirrsocrapn. 

EL’0-If1M, ». [Ieb.] Ono of the namos of God. 

EL/VAN, a. [add] In Cornish mining, noting 
brvad granitic veins interscoting echistuse rocks 

Tomlinson. 

EI/VAN, ». The rook of an olvan voln intormediate 

botween porphyry and graaite; also, tho vcin itself. 
De La Beohe. 

. EL/Y-TROID, a. [Gr. édvtpov, sheath, and eidos, 

form Jj 
In anat., resembling a sheath, Tlooper 

EM. The lettor m This formerly being square 

typo. used by printers as a measure of the matter in 


a pace. Mansard a Typ. 
E-MAR-GI-NATION, m. Act of taking away the 
margin, Ogilvie, 


-E-MAS’€T.-LA-TO-RY, a. Serving to omasoulate 
EM-BRANCIIMENT, n. The branching forth, as of 
troes. Olurke. 
EN-BRY-O-GEN€, a. Pertaining to the develop- 
mont of awembrvo. | Agunaiz, 
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EM-BRY-OG/E-NY, m. [Gr. éxBpvov, an embryo, 
and ervaw to prodace.] 

The sotence of the production and development 
of embryos. Agi wrte. 
EN-BRY-OG/RA-PHY, n, A gonoral description of 
the fetis. cratg@. 


EM-BRY-O-LOG@I€-AL, a. Of or belonging to em- 
bryology. Curpenter, 
EM: BRY-C_/0-GIST, n. One skilled in ombryology. 


EM-BRY/O-NAL, @ Pertaining to an embryo, or 
the initial state of any organ. Carpenter. 
EM-BRY/O-NA-RY, a. Pertaining to the produo- 

tion or development of an embryo. 
EM’BRY-O-NA-TED, a. Formed like or having an 


embryo. 

EM-BRY-OT1€, a. Pertaining to the earliest state 
of a developing organ. R. Owen, 
EM’E-RALD-GREEN, m. A very dnrahlo plzment 

of a vivid light-green color, made from the arseniato 
of coppor Werte. 
EM/ER-Y (dm or-¥), @ Covered with emery; as, 
an emery paper 
E-MERS#ZD’ (c-mérst’4, a. In bot. noting the fuot 
of being out of or ahove water A. Gray. 
EMW/L-€ ANT, @ Sparkling ; beaming forth, 
tle, 


ogi 
E-MISSIVE, a Waving a capability of forced emlis- 
sion, 29, water has groat emsaize powor, 
EM-PAISTIG WORK. n. [Gr epraw. to force in. 
Inlaid work constxting of threads or lines of meta 
pressod or forced into sume other metal 
Fuirholt 
EMP’TION-AL @. That may be purchasod. 
EM-PITR/I-CISM. n (add.| In phioxophy, empire 
dgiamm rejects all knowledge 2 prior, and admits 
nothing as true or certain but what is given by 
experience Fleming. 
EMP/TY,» [add] Freo, rid; as, “I shall find you 
empty of that funlt.” SHuakea. 
EMP/TY-IIAND/ED, a. Tlaving nothing in the 
hands, destitute 
EM’T-LOUS-NESS, 9. The quality of being emnions. 
EN In printers’ moasure half an ein, é. ¢., half the 
squaro of tho typo. 
EN-AL-O-SAUR, n. [Gr. év, in, GAs, the salt sea, 
aml oaipa, lizard J 
Name of marine or swimming saurians of gigantic 
size, now extinct and found only in a fossil state; it 
includes the ichthyosaur, and allied reptiles. 
Dana. 
EN-AMWEL, &. Rolating to the art of enameling; as, 
enc mel-pucating. Tomlinson. 
EN-€ARNAL-IZE, o. . To make carnal. 
Tannyson. 
EN-€AUS/TIE€, a. Encauatio tiles, trick, &e., are 
paving tiles, &c.. of baked pottery, with colors burnt 


in as a decoration. Tomlinson. 
EN-CRPIU-AL-ITIS, n. [Gr. éyxépador, the brain.] 
Inflammation of the brain. Dunglizon. 


EN-CEPIIAL-OID, a. 
anid eidos, form. ‘ 
Resombling the material of the brain: cerebri- 


[Gr. eyxefarov, tho brain, 


form. Dunglison. 
EN-€LIT1€S. 2 pz? In gram., the art of declining 
and conjugating words. Craig. 


EN-CY-€LO-PED/J€ Scc ExoyouorrpicaL 
vamlaehe er n [Gr édov, within, and xpona, 
oolor J] 

The colered matorial which fille vezetablo cells, 
exclasive of the green, which is Chlorophyll; as, 
the ooloring mattor of the Alga, &0. Carpenter. 

pneree n. [Gr. év8ov, within, and ddpya, 
tn 
The inner skin or layer of some simple animals, 
as, a polyp, &e. Dana, 
EN-DO-DERW/‘I€, a. Portaining to the endoderm. 


Dana. 
ENDO-SKEL‘E-TON, n. [Gr. Sov, within, and 
oxeAdetor, a dry beily.] 

Tho intornal or bony skoloton of man and other 
antinals. R. Owen. 
EN-DOS-MON’E-TER, 2. An instrimont usod for 

mvasuring tho furce of tho endosmotic avtion. 
: Nichol, 
EN-DO8-MO-MET/RI€, @ Portaining to the meas- 
uremont of ondosmotic acthon. ; 
EN-DOB-MOs/MI€, a Tolating to ondosninso. 
Craig. 
EN-DOS-MOT€. a. Portaining to endosmoso 4 of 
the natnro of ondosmoso Carpenter, 
ee 2. [Gr év8ov, within, and omepyc, 
socc., 
Tho'albumen of a sood commonly surrounding tho 
ombryo, A. Gray 
EN-DURING-NESS, 2. Quality of enduring. 
FEN-FOR’‘EST, 0. ¢#. To turn into forusts, 
EN-FREE’. 0.4 To set free; to relonse, Shakes. 
EN-GAGZD’ (en-gaid), pp. or a, Pe) 
C) 


two wheels are said to engaged, when they are 


in gear with cach other. The driver is the ongag, 
txg wheel, snd the follower is the wheel engu ged, | 
Tomlinvon, 
EN-GIN-EER’, 0 #4. To use art and effort for the ac- 
complishment of sume object. 


EN-GIRD/LE (-girdl), ©. ¢. Ta incloso ; to surround. 


EN-GOU-LEP (arn-gou-lé’), a,* (Fr. engoulez, to 
swallow Bey 
In heru , an epithet describing crosees, sal- 


tires, &c., when thelr extromitios enter the months 
of lions, ‘eopards, dc, Craig. 
EN-DEART’£X, o. ¢ To fill with courage, 


DY: 

EN-ILEYDROTS, a. [Gr év, within, and twp, ha 

A term spplled to crystals, &c., which contaim 
drops of water. Cratg, 

EN-SEM’BLE (iing-sim/bl), a. (Fr.} Ltt. the whole ¢ 
a term used to desertbe 2 general effect withou€ 
refur«noé to detalls ; as, !n the fine arty &e, 

Bescherelie. 

EN-TENTE’ COR-DI-ALP (ang-tingt’ ele 
n ([Fr.] In politics, the evidences of good will 
and justice toward each other, exchanged by the 
chief porsons of two states. Beacherelle, 

EN-TERIE€, a. Bolonging to the intestines 

Dunglison. 

EN/TER-O-LITE, #. [Gr. évtepoy, intestine, and 
Ac@os, stone. 

A concrvtion in the intestines resembling stone, 
EN-TER-PRISK, 2 [add.] A disposition to under- 
tako new designs or efforts, Ogilcies 
EN-TER-TAIN’, 0. & To receive guests; as, he 

entertains generously. 

EN-TIRE’, a. A term applied In England to a kind 
of beer combining the properties of several es- 
toemed qualities of malt-liquors ; as, Barclay’s en- 
tive. ; Mayh ere. 

EN-TO-MOSTRA-€AN, . [Gr. évroua, insects, 
and éotpaxor, shicll.] 

An animal of tho lower grand division of the 
Crustacen ; this term includes the genera Cydaps, 


Daphnia, Limulus (or Horse shoe), &e. = Dene. 
EN-TO-MOT/O-MIST, nm. One who practices en- 
tomotom Goudby, 


EN-TO- MOT/O-MY, 
ténvw, to cut] 
Theo scicnco of insect dissection. 
EN-TO-ZO’/AL, | a. Pertaining to the Zntozod., 
EN-TO-ZO’1€, Dana. 
EN-TO-ZO-OL/0-GIST, ns. [Gr. evrés, within, gaov, 
an animal, and Adyos, discourse. 
One versed in {heeclenies of the Entozoa. 
Dana. 
EN TRE-SOL (iing’ter-sol), nm. [Fr.] A low story 
in a building between two higher ones, usnally 
placed above the first floor, Bescherelle. 
EN/VY, 2. [add.] An object of envy. Swift. 
E’0-CENE. n. A name applied to rocks pertaining 
to tho Encone epoch, or the earliest part of the tere 


tlary fered: yell. 

B£/O-LIS, 2. In gool, a genus of shell-less mollusks 
having branehlal tufts along the back, Carpenter. 

EP’AU-LET-ED, a. Furnished with epaulets, 

EP-.§X-E-GE/SIS, m, [Gr. émi, upon, and égnynors, 
explanation. ] 

An explanation ofsomething that has gone before. 
EPTI-IP’PI-AL, @ Saddle-shaped; occupying an 
ephippium. tna. 

EPI-IP’PI-UM, ». [Gr. é¢urmiov, a saddle.) 

A saldle-shaped cavity in a Crustacean of the 
genus Daphaia - Dana. 
EPUW/OR-AL, a. Portaintng to an ephor, or Spartan 

magistrate. 

EP-I-CY-€LOID/AL-WIHEEL, 2.* In mech, a. 
contrivance for converting circular into alternate 
motion by means of two wheels the larger of which 
is firmly fixed to a frame work and the smallor, 
which 1s half the diameter of the other, revolves on 
the clroumferenoe of the larger. The curve geno- 
rated by tho revolution of the eee of the 
smaller whecl along the periphery of the larger, ts 
an epicycloid, henco the name Francis, 

EP-I-DET€/TI€, a. That shows forth or explains; 
as, gta’ oratory. [A proferablo spelling to 
epldictic.] serd Brougham, 

EP1-DERM, n. [Gr émt, upon, and dépua, skin.] 

Tho samo as Eprprrmis. 

EP-I-DERM’AL, a. Pertaining to the acarf-skin or 
bark. . Gra 

EP-I-DERM’A-TOID,)@. Resembling the epiderms 

EP-I-DERM/OLD, pertaining to me —— § 

en, 


EP-I-GEN‘E-SIS, n. [Gr. emi, and yéveots, generation.) 
In physiol, the theory of conception, which holda 
that the germ is. created entirely now; not merely 
expandod, by the procreative power of the parents. 
It is opposed to the theory of Zrolution. 
Dungiison. 


nm. (Gr. évropa, insects, and 


Goadby. 


Yo 


In meoh., | EP-I-GRAM-MATI1€-AL-LY, ado. In the way ef 


epigram. 
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EP-I-GRAM/MA-TIZE, v.t, To represent by epi- | E-TRUS’€AN, a. Of or belonging to Etruria. 


\ grams. 

EP-I-LEPT/1-FORM, a. Resembling epilepsy. 

£EP-I-PET”AL-OUS, a. [Gr. émi, upon, and weraAov, 
retal. +. 

. = on the petals or corolla, Wright. 
EP-I-PHYS/I-AL, a. Pertaining to or having the 
natuye of an epiphysis. BR. Owen. 
EP-1-PI1YT/I€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of 

| an epiphyte. 
EP-I-POL’I€, @. In optics, producing, or noting 
epipolism or fluorescence, 
E-PIP’O-LIS$M, 2. [Gr. émuroAy, a surface.] 
The same as FLUOBESOENCE, which see. 
Herschel, 
E-PIP’/0-LIZZP, a. Changed to tho epipolic con- 
dition, or that in which the phenomenon of fluores- 
cenée is presented ; as, epipolized light. Stokes, 
EP-I-SO’DI-AL, a. Pertaining to an episode. 
EP-I-STER/NAL, a. [Gr. émi, upon, and orepvor, 
the breasthonc.} 
Adjoining the sternal pieces on either side, as in 


a turtle. Dunglison., 
E-PIS/TO-LET, ». A short letter or epistle. 
Cc. Lamb, 


E-QUIP’E-DAL, a. [L. eguws, equal, and pes, foot.] 
Eqnal-footed. In gool., having tho pairs of feot 
equal. ; Dana. 
E-QUI-PON’DER-OUS, a. [L. equus, equal, and 
pondus, weizht.] 
Having equal weight. Ogilvte. 
E-QUI-SE-TA’CEOUS, a. Belonging to the family 
of the Equisetum. or horse-tail plant. 
E-QUI-SE’TI-FORM, a. Having the form of the 
Equisetum. Craig. 
EQ’/UL-TAN-CY (ék/we-tan-sy), n. ersespes: His 
oth. 
E/QUI-VALVEZD, a. Maving the valves equal, as 
| in some bivalves. ane, 
ER’A-TO, n.* [Gr. épdw, to love.] 5 
In myf%ol., ono of the muses who presides over 
lyric poetry. She is represented as crowned with 
roses an. myrtles, holding a lyre in her hand; she 
was especially invoked by lovers. 
E-REEC’/TILE, a. Susceptible of erection. Hrectile 
éxaye, in aait, a tissue formed of arteries an:l 
| veins intermixed with nervons filaments, and en- 
pablo of dilatation ; it is fuund in the lips, nipples, 
apy &e. Dunglison. 
Ek-£-MA-€AU’SIS, n. [Gr. épiuos, alone, and 
«asors, burning.] 

A g adial oxydation from exposure to air and 
moisture, a3, in the slow decay of wood. Liebig. 
ER-I-€ \’CEOUS, a. Of the heath (Zrica) family ; 
consisting of heaths, ‘ 
ER-IN-A/CEOUS, a. [L.] Of the hedgehog ees 


and. 
E-RO/DENT, 2. [L. erodo, to gnaw off.] 
| A medicine which cats away extraneous growths ; 
a caustic. Craig. 
E-hOs/TRATE, a. [L. e, and rostrum, beak.) 
In bot., without a beak. A. Gray. 
ER-RATI€, 2. In geo/., any stone or material that 
has been borne away by natural agencies from its 
original site; a boulder. In the pl., the term errat- 
; tea, is applied especially to the loose gravel and 
' stones on the earth’s surface, including what is 
called drift. Dana. 
ER-Y-SI-PEL/A-TOID, @ [Gr. épvoimedas, and eldos, 
resemblance. J 
Resenrbdling erysipelas. 
ES-6APE-PIPE, n. <A pipe for the discharge of 
steam after being used in a high-pressure steam-en- 


gine. 
ee nm. [Sp. escopeta.] A carbine. -[Mew- 
cd. 
ES/€ROD, m. A small fresh cod broiled, 
Dan. Wedst-r, 
ES/SE-NI8M, n. Life and doctrino of the Essenes, 
De Quincey. 
ES-0-PHA/GE-AN, a. Belonging to the esophagus. 
ana. 
ES-0-TER/I-CI$M, . Esoteric doctrine or principles. 
E/SOX,n* [L.] The scientific name of a genus of 
abdominal fishes, including the pike. Cuvier, 
ET-A-GERE (ct-i-zhare’),n. [Fr.] A picce of fur- 
niture having a number of shelves or stages one 
} above another, for receiving articles of elegance or 


use, Bescherelie, 
ETCIVER, 2. One who etches, 
E-TER-NI-ZA/TION, n. A rendering immortal. 

; Sir W. P. Wood, 

Bee DON, m. The production of 

ether. 
E-TIU-OP/I€, a. Belonging to Ethiopia; m. The 

langiaze of Ethiopia. Booth. 
ETIM’NAR-€ILY, n. The dominion of an ethnarch; 
| principality and rule. Wright. 


a 
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Craig. 
ET/UE (it/wee), m. [Fr.] [add.] A caso or box for 
small earon Bescherelle. 


as needles, pins, &c. 
eas MON-I$M, n. far. evSaporvicpes, happi- 
ness. 
That philosophy which makes happiness the 


highest object of man, and the ground of all his du- 
ties. Encye. Am. 
EU/PHE-MIZE, o. ¢. or v.¢. Toexpress by a euphe- 
mism or in delicate language. C. Kingsley. 
EU-PIIOR-BI-A/CEOUS, a. Of the Euphorbia or 
Spurgo family. Ogilvie. 
EU-RIT/I€, a. Pertaining to or consisting eurite, 
2 raig. 
EUS-TA/€NI-AN, a. [add.] The eustachian valve 
is a semi-lunar, membranous valve in the heart, so 
called because discovered by Eustachins. 
Dunglison. 
EU/TRO-PIIS, n. [Gr, ed, woll, and rp0¢7, nourish- 
ment.] 
Ilealthy nutrition; a sound state of the body 
from suitable nourishment, Craig. 
E-VAD/-I-BLE, a. That can be ovaded. 
E-VAN-GEL/I€-AL, n. One of evangelical princi- 
ples. Ogilvie, 
E-VAN-GEL/I-CI8M, 2. Evangelical principles, 
E-VA/SI-BLFE; a. That can be evaded. 
¥i/V ZEN-TEM’PERZD, a. Having a jAacid temper. 
EV’ER-Y, a. [add.] very now and then, repeat- 
edly ; at intervals. 
EV/ER-Y-BOD’Y, n. Every person. 
EV-I-DEN/TIAL-LY, ado. In an evidential erg 
outh. 
EV/I-DENT-NESS, n. State of being evident. 
E-VIS-CER-A/TION, 2. The act of eviscerating. 
Dunglison. 
EV-0-LU/TION, n. [add.] In physiol., the theory 
of gencration, in which the germ is held to pro-cx- 
ist in the paeat and its parts to be developed but 
not actually formed by the procreative acts. 
Dunglison, 
EV-0-LU/TION-IST, . One skilled in evolutions, 
EX-AG/GER-A-TIVE, @. Tending to exaggerate. 
EX-AL-BUMI-NOUS, . In Dot., having no albu- 
men about the embryo of seed, or none but that of 
the cotyledons. ITenslow, 
EX-CEN’TRAL, a. In bot, out of the po 
ead right. 
EX-CILANGE’ BRO’KER, n. A dealer in bills of 
exchange, 
EX-CIY’TANT, a. Tending to excite. 
EX-CYTO-MOTA-RY, a. Exciting motion, but 
without sensation or volition ; as, the excito-motary 
nerves. Dunglison. 
EX-€LU/SION-A-RY, a. Tending to exclude. 
EX-€0M-MU/NI-€A-TOR, x. One who excommu- 


' nicates. Prynne. 
EX-€U0URT‘IER, 2. One who has ceased to be a 
courtier. 


EX-€UR/SION-IST, 2. One who goes on an excur- 


sion. Clarke, 
EX-E€/U-TANT, nz. One who executes or performs, 
EX-EMP’/LLII-A-BLE, a. 


That can be excmpli- 
fied. 

EX-EN/TER-A-TED, pp. and a. Having the entrails 
removed ; emboweled. Chas. Kingsley. 
EX-HNALE’, v. 7%. To pass off or vanish; as, “ their 
inspiration exhaded in elegics,” Prescott, 
EX-IIAL/ENT, a, Serving to exhale or convey out; 
as, exhalent vessels. Dunglison. 

EX-ILAL/ING, ». Act of breathing forth. 

EX-0-CE/TUS, 7. [Gr.] A scientific name given 
by Linncus, toa genus of abdominal fishes, of which 
the common flying-fish (Z. colitans) is one species, 


Cuvier. 
EX/O-SKEL/E-TON, n. [Gr. fw, without, and oxed- 
erov, a dry body.] ates: 


In anat., a term applic 


ernal bony en- 


easement of many animals ji lobster. It 
may be merely horny scales, quill R, Owen. 
EX-0-TER/‘1-CI6M, n. Exoteric nes or prin- 


ciples. _ 
EX-PE-DI’TIOUS-NESS, 1. 


tion. 
EX-PE-RI-EN’TIAL, a. Of or pertaining to oxpe- 


Quickness; expedi- 


rience. 
EX/PI-A-TOR, 2. One who makes expiation. 
Craig. 
EX-PI-REE’, n. [Fr. ewpiré.] A convict who has 
served out his time of punishment. [Zng.] 
EX/PLA-NATE, a. Noting a spreading or outward 
extension, in a fiat form. A. Gray. 
EX/PLE-TIVE-LY, adv. In the manner of an ex- 


letive. 
EX/PLI-€A-BLE-NESS, n. Quality of beiag expli- 


eable. 
EX/PLI-€ATE, a. Evolved; unfolded. 
Bp. Taylor. 


FAG 


EX-PO-SI’TION, #. [rdd.] A public exhibition 
of the products ¢f art, industry, &e ; as, the Paris 
exposition, Bencherelle, 

EX-PRESS’, 0. f. [ndd.] To send by express, as a 
package, &e. [TLis is a recent use of the word, 
which it were letter to avoid, becanse this verb 
properly denotes to press out, declare, or exhibit, 
with which the idea of sending by express has no 
connection. ] 

EX-SERIPT/TR-AL, a. Not found in Scripture. 

EX-TEN/’U-A-TO-RY, a. Tending to palliate. 

Wright, 

EX-TINE/TION, n. [add] The cansing of a sub- 
stance gradually to disappear by mixing or uniting 
it with some other substance; as, the extinction of 
mercury by triturating it with other substances. 

Craig. 

EX/TRA-AX/IL-LA-RY, a. In bot., growing from 
above or -below the axils; as, an extra-arillary 
bud. Craig. 

EX-TRAE€T’A-BLE, a. That may be extracted. 

EX-TRA€T‘I-FORM, a. In chem., having the ape 
pearance or nature of an extract. 

EX-TRA-MU’/RAL, a [L. extra, beyond, without: 
and murua, a wall. 

Without or beyond tho walls, as of a fortified 
city. Ogilrie. 
EX-TREM/IST; ». A supporter of extreme doctrines 

or practice. ae 

EX-TRORSEY, a. [L. extroraum, outward.] 

In bot., turned outwardly ; as, an ertrorse anther 
A, Grays 

EX-TRO-VER/SION, n. [L. extrorsum, outward, and 
verto, to turn.] 

The condition of being turned wrong side out; 
as, in the mal-formation of the bladder. 


: Dunglison: 
EX-U-VI-A-BILI-TY, 2, Capability of shedding 
the skin periodically. Craig. 


EX-U’/VI-ATE, ¢. @ To lay astle an old coat of 
conflition as preliminary to taking a new ene; as, 
a crab exauriates yearly. Dana, 

EX-U-VI-A/TION, n. [LL exueia, things cast off 

The rejecting or casting off of somo pirt; as, tho 
deciduous teeth, or the shells of cru-ticeans, the 
skin of serpents. &e. Dingli-on, 

EYE’-IN-FIRM/A-RY; 2. A placo for the cure of 
diseaserl_eves 

EYE/-SIADE’. n. Ac. vering for weak eres, 

EYE-WASIL (Vwosh), 2 A wash for diseased eyes, 


F. 


FAB/RI-€ANT, m. [Fr.] A manufacturer; aworks 
ing tradesman, Sdmmond,, 
FACE-A/GUE, 2 A common namo for a form of 

neuralgia, characterized by acute lancinating pals 
returning at intervals, and by twinges in certain 
parts of the face, producing convulsive twitches in 
the corresponding muscles. It is also called Té¢ 
doloreun. Dunglison. 
FACE/-GUARD, n. A mask of wire-gauze or other 
materials to protect the face in certain employments; 
as, stone-breaking, chemical processes, Ke. 
FACE@-PIECE (-peece), 2. In ship-Luilding, a piece 
of wood wrought on the forespart ofthe knee of the 
head, uk Totlen. 
FA'CIES, n, [L.] A term applied fa Natural Hise 
tory to the general aspect or habit of & species, of 
its abit fur a particular region. . * Craig. 
FAC/ING, n. [add.] In carpentry, the wooden coy- 
ering of the sides of doors, windows, &e. In pliusters 
aork, the last layer cf stutco oy. fine stuff on walls, 
&e. In hydraulic works, &n outward layer of some 
matcrial over the sides and bottorns of canals, &e, 
Facings of troops, front movements of a line of nen 
in different directions, as right. left, Ke. Fucinga 
of a military uniform, the lapels, cuffs, collar, &e., 
which are usually of a different color from tle rest 
of the garment. Craig. 
FAC/ING-BRICK, n. Brick used to face buildings, 


Beila Tech, Dict, 
FA€-TI’/TIOUS-NESS, n. The quality of being fac- 
titions, 


Clarke. 
FA€/TOR-ING, n. In math. the act of resolving 
into factors, 


Davies’ Math. Dict, 
FXe/U-L&, n. pl. [L.] In astr.,a namo given to 
bright or Inminons spots on the sun’s dise, as dis- 
tinguished from darker ones called macula, 
Olmsted. 
FAGGED (figd), pp. or a, Worn or beaten; as, the 
Jagged end of a rope. ‘ Totten, 
2. Compelled to drudge or to serve as the fag of 
another. Fagged out, utterly worn by fatigue, 
FAG/GING, ppr. Employed in wearisome druslgery 3 
acting as a fag. ITeLer. 
FA-GOT'TO, n. [It.] A musical instrument, the 
bassoon; s0 ealled from being divided into parts 
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fur convenionce of carriage, making as it were-a 
amsal! fagot. Moore's Cyc. Mus, 

@XUR/EN-HEIT (fir’en-Ite), m. [Ger.] The name 
of the inventor, used to designate a thermometer 
cominonly used in America and England, having 
the zoro of its scale marked at 82 degrees below the 
froezing point of water, and the boiling point at 212 

- dezrees above. Nichol. 

FAIR-LEADER, n. In naval affaires, o block or 
thimble placed in any position or part of a vessel, 
to lead ropes through without increasing the pur- 
chase. Totten. 

FAIR’-PLAY, n. Equitable treatment. 

FAIR’-TOLD, a. Well told; pleasing; as, a fair- 
old story. 

FAIN-WAY, 2. In naval affairs, the fairway ofa 
channel is the part of a river, bay, &c., through 
which vessels enter or depart. Totten. 

FAIR’ WEATIVER, a. In plonsant weather ; Incir- 
cumstances involving but little exposure or saori- 
fice; as, a fuir-eeather voyage. Pope. 

FALL, o. ¢. [add.] To full among, to como among 
promiscuously or unexpectedly. Zo fall about, to 
tamble about. To fall home, to curve inward; in 
ahip carpentry, applied to tho timbers or upper 
parts of a ship's sido which are much within a por- 
pendicular, Totten. 


#XL/LALS, n pl. Gay ornaments; sk - 
abewell, 


FALSE’-FIRFE, x A combustible composition used 
n vossels of war, for making night signals. 
Totten. 
FALSE/-PRE-TEN’SES, n. pl. In saz, false repre- 
sentations made in order to obtain noe &c., with 
intent to cheat, Bouvier’'s Law Dict. 
fALSE’-RALL, 2. In ships, a thin piece of timber 
inside of a curved head-rail. Ogilvie, 
FALSI-FY-ENG, n, Tho act of violating truth. 


FA'A CLA-MO'SA, n, [1.] <A prevailing report ; 
a current scandal. Craig. 
fA-NAR‘I-OTES, 2. pi. A name denoting those in- 
habitants of Constantinople who live in the Fanner 
or Greck quarter of the city. Craig. 
FXN’CY, a. Adapted to please the fancy or taste; 

as, feney goois, wares, &c. 
FAN’CY-FAIR, n. A fair or salo of fancy articlos, 
generally for somo benevolent purpose. 
CAN’-PALM, n.* This name is given to the talipot- 
troe (Corypha umbraculisera), a native of the East 
Indices. It attains the height of sixty or seventy 
feet, with « straight trank crowned at the top by a 
tuft of enormous leaves. Tho leaves when they first 
sppear are folded together like a fan, and afterwards 
spread open; thoy are usually eighteen feet long 
and fourteen wido, and are used for umbrellas, tents, 
coverings for houses, books, &c. The other specics 
of the genus Corypi@ also have the popular name 
* of fun-palme, Loudon. 
PXN/-TAIL, 2. A name given to some kinds of 
birds, from the fan-like shapo of their talls; also a 
form of gns-burner. Simmonds. 
#AN-TASTIE-ALS, 1. Fi A name given to per- 
sons dressod fantastically in imitation and ridicule 
of soldiers, [Am.] ; 
@AN/-WIIEEL, ». A whcol used to produce a cur- 
rent of wind, 
FARCE, m. [odd.] Ridioulous or empty show. 


PAL’DING-DEAL, ». An old term for the fourth 
put of an acre of land; farthing-dale is also used, 

ut seldoin, Craig. 

#A-RYVNA. [ndd.] This term fs applied in the eae 
glish prices-current to tho flour or moal of fnrina- 
evous substances gonorally. Simmonds, 

In America {t is applied to the focula or starchy 
mattor of Indian corn, oxtractod as an article of 

- food. 

TAS’CETS, 2. pl. In glass-makéng, irons thrust in- 
to tho mouths of bottles to convey thom to the an- 
roaling furnaco ; called also punty-rods, and puntils, 

Ogilnie. Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 

FXS/CI-ATE, a. [L. fuscia, a band. ¢ 

In Lot., banidod ; compacted togother. A. Gray. 
£XSIVION-A-BLE, n. A person of fashion. 

FAST, «. [add.] A /aat liver, or a 7/aaé man, is one who 
is wearing out hts property or his constitution rupidly 
by lavish expenlituro or high living. Thackeray. 

PAST. ace. [acd] To live fast, is so to livo as to 
consis rapidly one’s property or vital powers. 

FAT’-1SAD/ED, a. Stupid; thick-sculled. 

« Wright. 

FATIIER, 2. pe Futher confessor, % priest to 
whom one confesses his sins, —Fathers of the City, 
the aldermoen.—Futher of the Mouse, the mem- 
Ber of 4 louislative ody who has served longest. 
= Futher of Vie Bur, the oldest barrister, 

es * Clarke. 

FA-TIGUF/-DRESS, n. Tho working dross of sol- 
dicrs, : 

ee 


FER 


FIG 


FA-TIGUE/-PAR/TY, m. A party of soldiers on fa- 
tigue duty. 

FAT/-LYTE, mn. A mixture of pipe-clay and linseed 
oil for filling apertures, joints, &c. Simmonds, 
FATTY, a. [odd.] The fatty membrane or tiseue 

is the areolar tissue beneath the skin, containing the 
vesicles in which fat is deposited. Dunglison. 
FA-TU‘I-TOUS, a. Stupid; foolish, 
fAU-TEUIL (fo-teul,) » [Fr.] An arm chair 
usually highly-ornamented ; hence, a seat or mem- 
bership in tho French Academy ; used also for the 


chair ofa presiding officer. Bescherelle, 
FAUX, n. pl. FAW CES [LJ In bot., the internal 
- opening of_s monopetalous flower. Craig. 
A 


VE-O-LATE, a. [L./avus, a honey comb. 

. Toney combed. : ih pe ae 

FEAST’-DAY, 2. <A fostival day. 

FEATIVER, 0. ¢. [add.] To feather the oare in 
rowing, is to bring their blades into a horizontal po- 
sition as they riso out of the water, so as to cut the 
wind and not to hold it. Dibdin. 

FEATHER, n. [xe A name given by stono-cut- 
ters to small half-round pieces of iron used for split- 
ting stone by inserting two of them ina hole and 
driving a wooden wedge between them. 

Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

FEATIVER-ING, n. A covering with feathors or 
with foliage in a feathor-like manner, 

2. Act of turning tho blade of an oar horizontally 
as it rises from the water in rowing, 

FEATH’ER-VEINED (-van'd), a. In but, having 
the veins of a leaf branch off (asin feathers) from tho 
two sides of n mid rib; penni-veined. A. Gray. 

FEATI/ER WEIGHT Raat n. On tho turf, very 
exact weight which a feather might turn. 

FEAT/OUS-LY, ». [From feat.] Very dexterously. 

Beaumont & Fletcher. 

FEAZE, 2. A state of anxiousor fretful excitoment; 
a worry; a teaze. Halliwell gives feaze as a verb, 
to worry ; to tease, It is more usod in America as 
& noun. 

FED-ER-A/TION, m, [odd] A confedorated gov- 
ernment, 

FEED-PUMP, 2. The forco-pump which supplies 
the boilers of steam-enginos with water. Wea 

FEEL/ING, n. [add.] Sympathy, tenderness of heart. 

FREe nm. Companion, mate. Burne. 

FEEZE, n. A state pf anxious or fretful excitemont. 
Sco Fraz : 

FELL, n. [add.] In weaving, the line which termi- 
nates a web in process of weaving, formed by tho 
last weft thread. gilote. 

FEL/LAH, n, [Ar. salah, to dig or plow.] 

A peasant or cultivator of the soil among the 
Egyptians, Syrians, &c. Af, Thomson. 
TE-LO/NI-OUS-NESS, m. The quality of being felo- 
nious. : Scots. 
FEL/ON-RY, 2. A body of felons; the mass of con- 
victs remaining in New Holland after their sen- 

tonco has oxpired. Towité. 

FELT, o. ¢.° [add.] To cover with folt; as, to eli 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

FELT/ED, pp. or a. [add.] Covered with felt. 

zs Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

FELT/-GRAIN, ». A name given to the grain of split 
timber which is transverse to the annular rings or 
plates. Gwilt. 

FELTING, n. {ead | The material of which felt is 
made ; also felt-cloth. 

2. The act of splitting timber by tho folt-grain. 

Gwilt, 


FEWI-NAL, a. Pertaining to woman; fomale. 
FEM-I-NE/I-TY, x The quality or naturo of tho 
fumale sox, Coleridge. 
FENCE, o. ¢. [add] To jenoe the tadles in the 
Scottish church, is to make an address to those who 
aro soated at the Lord’s Table with a view to com- 
mune, on the fee! ir ippropriate to snch an ooca- 


sion. . HMoCheyne. 
FENCE, 2, recolver of stolen goods, 
[Zng.] Mayhew. 


N@ii, «. In Hngland,» month when 
hunting in a forest is forbidden, because deer then 
fawn. Craig. 

FEN-ES-TEL/LA, 2.* [1] In Roman Cutholie 
charchos, the nicho on the south side of an altar, 
containing the piscina and frequontly the cre- 
dence. Oxford Gloss. of Arch, 

FEN-ES-TRA/TION, n. In arch., the arrangement 


and proportion of windows, Weale, 
FE-NES’/TRATE, a, [add.] In bot., perforated with 
largo holes, window-like. ° A. Gray. 


FENNISII, a. Aboundiag in or belonging to fens, 

FER/E-TO-RYy. [add] Properly, a portablo bier 
or shrino of wood, gold, &c., variously adorned, for 
containing relics of saints; it was, also, sometimes 
applied to fixed shrines or tombs in which their 

poodles woro doposited. Oayovd Gloss. of Arch. 


‘FVER-Y-FOOTED, a. 


FER-MEN-TESCI-BLE, n. A body that enters ma 
to fermentation when in contact with a fermenting 
or putrescent body. 4 

FER-MENT/ING, n. The act or state of effervesctng! 

FERW’ER-Y, n. A place for rearing ferns, 

FER-RA/RA, ». A name formerly givon to a sword, 
of excellent temper, made of steel from Ferrara, 
Italy ; the quality of this weapon most prized was 
manufactured by a celebrated artificer named An- 
drea di Ferrara. The Scottish highlanders called a 
claymore of this kind their Andrew Forrara. 

Putnam. Walt. Scoth 

FER-RO’GO, ». [L.] A disease of plants eaused by 
fungi, commonly called the rust, from resembling’ 
iron rust in color. Gardner's Farm. Dict. 

FER-TIL-I-ZA/TION, n. The act or process of ren 
dering fertile. In vot., the process by which the 
pollen renders the ovule fertile. Henslow, 

In physiol., the act or process of fecundating tle 
ovum. Curpenter. 

FER/TIL-IZ-ER, ». That which renders fertile; as, 
to erploy guano as a fertilizer, J. A. Porter, 

FES/TER, ». <A sore which rankles and discharges 
corrupt matter, 

FES-TOON’Y, a Of or resembling fostoons, 

Sir J. Herachet. 

FE-TA/TION, 2. ts Jetus.] The formation of 
young in the womb; pregnanoy. Dunglisog. 

FETCH, . Tho apparition of a living person. 

Wright's Prov. Dict. { 

FE/TI-CIDE, n. [L. fetus, and cado, to kill.] 

The act or procoss of killing tho fetus in the womb. 

Dunglison. 


FETISH. Seo Frricn. 
FET/WAH, x. [Ar.] A written decision of the Turk- 
ish mofti on sume polnt of law, or as to its execution. 


TTeyse, 
FEU’/AR, ». In Scotland, ono who holds roal cokate 
on condition of paying a ccrtain ront or duty to hia 
pak Wait. Scott. 
FEU/DAL-IST, 2 An upholder of feudalism. 
FEU/DA-RY, n, A tenant who holds his lands by 
feudal service. Clarke. - 
Also, forinerly, an officer of the Court of Wards, 
now abolished. Craig. 
FEU/DA-TO-RY, a. Ileld from another on sume 
conditional tenure ; as, a feudatory title, 
FEVILLE-TON (fou’ic-ton), m. [Fr.] Part of a 
Fronoh newspaper (usually toward the bottom of 
the page), devoted to light literature, criticism, 
taste, &e. Boschereile. 
FI’VERED (fc/verd), a. Affected by fever; as, fe- 
veered lips. Thackeray. 
FEZ, n. [Turk.] A red cap without a brim, worn 
by Turks, &c. Bayard Taylor. 
FI-BRIL/LA-TED, a, Furnished with fibers; fringed. 
Carpenter. 
FI-BRIL-LA/TION, ». State of being reduced to 
fibers. ,, inter, 
FYBRO-€AR/TI-LAGE, ». A union of fibrous tis- 
suo with ordinary curtilage, so that the substance ia 
both fibrous and cartilaginous, Carpenter. 
FYBRO-€AR-TI-LAG/I-NOUS, @. Consisting of 
fibrons cartilage, or being both fibrous ard cartilag- 
{nous In texture. 
FYBROUS-NESS, n. Tho quality of being fibrous. 
FID/STER, vn. One who tells fib  Zhackenay. 
FI-DAL/GO, 2. In Portugal, a nobleman, or ono 
royally descended. Vieyra. 
FID/DLE, ». [add.] To play second fiddle, to tako 
a subordinate part, liko ono who plays the second 
to a leading performor on the violin. [Codl.] 
FID/DLE-IIEAD, x. An ornament on a ship’s bow, 
curved liko tho head of a fiddle. Bar, yatt. 
FID/DLE-SIIAPZD, a. In bot. inversely ovate, 
with a doep hollow on each sido, A, Gray. — 
FID/DLER, 2. jee In the United States, the! 
popular namo of a small crab, having one large claw 
ana ono very emall one. 4 
FIDWET, n. Fidgeta, in pathol., a general nervous 
restlessness, with a desire of changing the position 
Dunglison. 
FID(VET-I-NESS, n. State or quality of being fidgety. 
FIDG/ET-ING, #. Frequent change of position from 
restlessness. 

FIDG@ET-ING, a. Noting a frequent chango of 
rosition § restless. Paulding. 
FIELD-EQ’UI-PAGE (-akiwocPele), 2 Military! 

apparatus for field service. , 
FIELD’ER, n. <A crickot-player who stands. out in 
tho ficld to stop balls. ; 
FIELD/‘ING, n. Tho act of stopping balls at cricket} 
FIEND/‘ISH-LY, ado, Ina fienlish manner, 
Eager or swift in res 
as, “ flery-footed steeds.” cscsoemt Shakess’ 
YFIF/ING, n. The act of playing on a fife.” 
FIG, n. [add.] A term of contempt; as, not to = 
a jig; also, an excrescence on tho frog of a horse’ 
foot resulting from a bruise. «r+. Cratg. 


FIGU-LA-TED, a. Same as Ficunare, 


1 
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FIR 


FLA 


FLI 


KEKE. See Fyre. ; FIRE’-SET, n. A set of fire-irons, including com- | FLANGED (flinjd), a. Ilaving a flango or flanges 


FIL/A-MENT-OID, a. [L. flamenta, little thread, 
_ and eféos, form.] : 
Filament-like. 

FYLAR, a. [L. flum, a thread.] 

,. Of or pertaining to a thread or line; constructed 

‘+ with a thread or threads; as, a filar micromoter. 

FIL/I-€AL, n. Belonging to the jilices or forns. 

cies ds leis a, [L. filum, a thread, and fero, to 

. preduce. : 

es: <r aS treads, Carpenter. 

FIL/I-GREE, a. Relating to work in filigree; os, a 
Siligree basket. 

FIL’LET-ING, nm. The material of fillets; fillets 
taken collectively. 

FIL/LI-BUS’TER, n. [Fr. fibwatier.] A name given 
to mero lawless adventurers, either on sea or Jand, 
handed together for predatory excursions 

FIL/LI-BUS’TER-ING, n. The act of making pirat-; 
ical oxpeditions. 

FIL/LI-BUS’TER-ING, a. Pertaining to a filibuster. 

FIL/LI-BU3’TER-ISM, n. The character or conduct 
of a fillibustor. . F 

FIL/TEL-ING-PA/PER, n. A porous unsized pa- 
per. free from impurities, used for opie 

ranois, 


FIM’BRI-A-TED, a. [add.] In dot. and conchology, 
having the bordor fringe-like. Dana. 
FIN’BRI-€ATE, a, Fringed; jagged.- >- 
FI-NKAL’I-TY, , [add.] A final arrangement or 
sottloment. O. W. Holmes. 
FY-NAN’CIAL-IST, ». One skilled in financial mat- 


ters. - 
FIN’-BACK, a The common name of a kind of 
FINNER, whale, s0 called from @ fin on the 
back. 

FINCH ZD (fincht), a. Having a spot or streak of 
white, appliod to cattle. Gardner's Farm. Dict, 
FIND, Pet To Jearn by inquiry or observation ; as, 

L find he fs not at home. 
2. To determine and declare by verdict; as, tho 
jnry find that the prisoner is not guilty. 
FINIY-DRAWN, pp. and a. Drawn togetyer very 
nicely, as s rent; drawn out with too much sub- 
lilty ; as, fine-drawn speculations, ~ 
FINE’/-DRESSZD (drést), a. Nicely or closely 
dressed, as cloth. 
FINE/-EDGZD CHa), a. Tlaving a fine edge. », 
FI-NEER’, o i. To run in debt by getting goods 
made up in & way unsuitable for others, and then 
A threatening not to tako them oxcept on credit. ;4:. 
Goldsmith. 
FINE’ STUFF, ». Tho second coat of plaster for the 
\. Walls of a room, malo of finely sifted lime with sand 
+ and hair. Gwilt. 
FINVGER-ER,.2. One who fingers; a pilferer. 
. FIN’GER-PLATR, ». A strip of metal or porce- 
lain on the edge of a door to prevent finger-marks. 
Simmonds. 
FINVER-STALL, 2. Acot of leather, &c:, worn by 
workmen as a protection for the finger. 


’ Simmonda, 
FIN-I-€AL/I-TY, . State of being finical; a finical 
thing. 4 Ogilvie. 
FIN’ISI-ING, a. Noting that which gives the high- 
est finish or perfection; as, the finishing touch or 
stroke; a finishing school. Clarke. 

FIRE, n. [add.] Tho discharge of flre-arms; as, the 
troops wero exposed to a heavy jire. 


FIRW-ARM, n. A weapon which acts by the force 
of gun-powder. Bei?s Tech, Dict. 
FIRI/-BARS, 2. The bars on which tho fuel rests 

¥a the fire-box or furnace of a steam-engine. 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
FIRE/-BOX, n. Tho furnace of s locomotive. 
+ . Appleton’s-Mech. Dict. 
FIRE/-BRIDGE, ». A partition in furnaces over 
which the flame, &o., passes to the flues. 
Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
FIRE’-BRIG-ADE’, 2. An organized body of firo- 
men, especially a corps in London, composed of men 
» who are paid by Fire Insurance Offices, 
Tomlinson. 
FIRE’FANGEZD (fangd), a. [From fire, anil fang, o 
patra A A terin applied to manure or compost in 
which heat is generated so as to dry up and de- 
stroy its fortilizing qualities. - 
Gardner's Farm, Encyc. 
FIRE/FANG-ING, n. State of being firefanged. 
FIRE-POL‘-CY, n. The writing or instrument by 
_ which Insurers engago to pay the insured for a loss 
sustained by fire, Simmonds, 
FIRK’/-SEREEN, », A movablescreen to intercept 
the light-or heat of the fire, Clarke, 
on ae pad affairs, a i a baize id flannel 
acelin the passage wa n the erm 
zine whenever this is pehads ae Totten. 


monly tongs, shovel and poker. Simmonds. 

FIRE’-TEL/E-GRAPI, ». A telegraph used to con- 
vey intelligence of fire to different parts of a city. 

FIRE-UP’, o. 7. 10 kindle tho fires of a steam-en- 
gine, &e. [Am.] 

FIRSS. 2. In muate, the upper part of a duct, trio, 
é&e., either vocal or instrumontal ; so called Lecanse 
it govorally expresses tho air and has a pre¢minence 
in tho combined effect. dovre's Enoye. Mus. 

FinsT’-€LASs, ¢. Betne of the highest rank or the 
best quality, &e.; as, a first-class telosoope. 

FINST’-DAY, n. The name given to Sunday by the 
Suclety of Frionds. 4 

FIRST-lIAND, @. Directly from the producer or 


wholesale dealer, Simmonds, 
FISH, ¢.% [add.] To try with a fishing-rod; as, to 
fish a stream. Thackeray. 


FISI’-BEAM, n. In mech., # beam one of whose 
sides (commonly the under one) swells ont like the 
belly of.a fish. Francis. 

FISHW/-BEL/LIED (béVlid), a, Swelled out down- 
ward; as, a jish-Lellied rail. 

: Appleton’s Mech, Dict, 

FISH’/-DAY, s. A day on which fish is eaten; a 
fast-day.. , 

FISH’-GARTH, 2. A dam or enclosure on the sides 
of rivers for preserving fishes or taking em easily. 

raig. 

FISH1-NESS, n. The stato of being fishy. 

FIsW/ING-FLY, n. An artificial fly for fishing, 

FISH/ING-ROD, n. <A long, slender rod to which 
the line is attached in fishing, . 

FISH/ING-TACE/LE (-ték’kl), m. The linos, rod, 


&o., used in fishing. ‘ 
FISII/-SLICE, n.’ Bpe Fisy-Trowzt. 
FISH-TACK/LE, n, A tackle for raising an anchor 

to the gunwale ofaship. . «- Totten, 

FISI/-TAIL, a. or x. Term applied to a kind of 
gas-Lurner which gives out a flame shaped like o 
fish's tail. er Simmonds. 

FISSION (fish’un), ». [L. jissio, division.] 

In phys., a sub-dividing into two parts from tho 
progress of natural growth; as, when a cell in an 
animal or plant, or its germ, undergoes a spontaneous 
division and the parts again sub-divide ; so also when 
an animaleule or polyp divides in an analogous 

. manner into two parts. : Dana.” 

FIS-SIP-AR/-I-TY, m. The samo as sa = 

ana. 

FIS-TU-LA/RI-A, n.* [L. jistula, apipe or tube.] 

The name given by Linneys to a genus of acan- 
thopterygious fishes, characterized by” having tho 
head prolonged into a slender tube with the mouth 
at the extremity. Cuvier. 

Fist’ -LOSE, a. [L. fistula.] Hollow, like a reed; 
reed-like. Craig. 

FITCH, n. [Contraction of Fitchet.] Aname givon 
hy furriers to the fur of the pole-cat, Simmonds. 

FITTER, n. [add.j] A coal-brokor who conducts 
the sales between the owner of a conl-pit and the 
shipper of coals. [Zng.] Siinmonds. 

FIT’/TING-OUT, AS A supply of things nocessary ; 

FIT’/TING-UP, equipments. a. Providing things 
necessary or appropriate, 

FIT/TINGS, n. pl. The fixtures nocessary to carry 
on some business, or the apparatus for making uso 
of something ; as, shop-jittings, gas-fttinga, &o. 

_ Simmonds. 

FITZ, n. [add.] A surname given in England gen- 
crally to tho illegitimate sons of kings and princes 
ofthe blood; as, Fitz-roy, tho son of the king, Fitz- 
claronce, the son of the Duko of Clarence, Crdig. 

FIVES-€0URT, 2. A place for playing fives. 

FIX/A-TIVE, », That which soryes to sct or fix 
colors’ as, a mordant, 

FI2Z/ZLE, 0.4. [add] To frezle out, applied in con- 
tempt to a person or thing when Gree is promised 
and little or nothing is aecomplished. Barilett. 

FIZ/ZLE, n. A failuro or abortive effort. 

FLXG/-BEAT’ER, 2. Ono who carries a fing. 

FLA-GEL/LATE, ba [L. flagellum, a ie 

FLA-GEL/LI-FORM, Long, narrow and ficxible 
like the ee of a whip. A. Gray. 

FLAG/-FEATIVER, nz. A feathor of a bird's wing, 
next tho body. Booth, 

FLAG’-MAN, n, One who makes signals with flags. 

IFLAG/-STAFF, n. A pole or staff on which a flag is 


hung. 

FLAILL, 2. [add.] An ancient military weapon like 
the common flail, having the striking part armod 
with rows of spikes, airholt, 

FLANM-BOY ANT (-bon-yint), a. [Fr.] In areh., 
Noting a peculiar ornamontal style, having wavy, 
flame-like tracery in the windows, pancla, &¢. 

Oxford ican of Arch. 

FLAME‘LET, n. A small flame; as, “the famelets 

flapped and flickered.” Longfellow, 


eee 


DOVE, WOLF, BOOK; RULE, BYLL; VI/’CIOUS.—€ os K; G as 


as. a flunged whoel. 

FLANGE/-JOINT, n. A joint in pipoa, &c., made by 
two flanges bolted together. 

FLANGE/’-RAIL, n. A rail having on one side an 
clovated edge or jlange to koep wheels, &.. from 


Tunning off. Tomlinson. 
FLANK, x. [add.] The straight part of tho tooth of 
a wheel which rocetves the impulse. Francis. 


FLANK/ERS, 2. pl. Troops (espoctally cavalry) 
moving on tho flanks of an army to guard against 
attaoks, ~ Craig. 

FLANKS, 2. pi. A wronch or other injury sustained 
by a horse in the back. Cratg. 

FLARE’-UP, e.& To be suddenly yory angry. 

Thackeray. 

FLASII, 2. [add.] A reservoir and sluicoway placed 
on tho sido of 5 navigable stream, just above zs shoal, 
with a view to pour in water as boats pass, and thus 
boar them over tho shoal. Cratg. 

FLASII, a. Low and vulgar; as, lash language. 

FLASII/-IIOUSE, #. A house frequented by thieves, 
&c., where stolen goods are received. 

- Police Reports. -4 

FLASH/ING, n. A sudden bursting forth of light, &e.' 

2. The creation of an artificial flood by the sudden 
Pyuing in of water, fie Seay 
FLASK, 1. - {aia In founding, a namo given to 
. the casting-box for containing the sand-mold, 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
gr EE a. Firm-footed; determined. 

AT’-IIEAD } a. Noting flatness of head; the’ 

name given to a tribe of Am-/ 


me flatlings,” Watt, Scott. | 
FLAT’TING, . [add.]~ The rolling out of metal 
into sheets by cylindrical pressure, © ~ ¥4- 


FLAT/TING MILL, n. A mill for rolling out metal 
into sheets by cylindrical pressure. : 
. +. Bet?e Tech. Dict, 
FLA-VES/CENT, a. [L.] Turning yellow Fy edo 
ie ‘ » Gray. 
FLAX’-WENCH, n, <A female who spins; a prosti- 
tnte, - ngs Bhakea. 
FLEA, n. [add.} To have a@ flea im the ear,is té 
fail in some scheme in a way to throw ridicule om 
the nerson attempting it. | 
FLECHE (fiésh), » [Er.] In fort. a fieldwork usu; 
ally at the foot of a glacis, consisting of two faces 
forming a salient angle pointing outward from tha, 
osition taken. $ Cumpbells Mil, Dict. - 
FLECK’/LESS, n. ... Without spot or blame. 4 
ue Tennyeon. 
FLEECE’-WQOQL, n. Wool shorn from the s 25g 
Boo 


FLEEC’ING, . Tho act of stripping a a of 
money by trickery. . Wright, j 
FLEET. v.¢. Among seamen, to change the position. 
of a tackle by drawing asunder the blocks. Totten,. 
FLEET, 2. The name given to a former prison in 
London; s0 called from ao stream, the Fleet (now 
filled ap), on which it stood, Fleet-parson, a namo. 
given to clergymon of luw charactor, in the vicinity 
of the Fleet-prison, who formerly united eee in 
marriage at any time of day or night, without pub- 
lic notice or witnesses, and without consent of 
parents, Fleet-marriage, ao marriage by a Flect-~ 
parson, generully sudden and clandestine, 
Enight's Pictorial London, ‘ 
FLEET-FOQT’ED, a, Swift of foot, ‘ 
YLEET-WINGZD, a. Swift of wing. 
FLESH, 0. ¢. [add.] To jfesh a maiden sword, is to 
use ono’s sword for the first time in battle. 
FLESH/FYL, a. Abounding in flesh; fat. 
FLESIVING, n. A thin covering to imitato skin, 
worn by actors an dancers. Clarke. } 
FLESIVLY-MIND/’ED, a. Disposed toward sensual 


things. 
FLESU/-TINTS, 2. pl. In painting, the colors 
which best represent the human body, Fairholf, | 
FLESIV-WORM, 2. A worm that feeds on flesh. 
FLESH’/-WOUND (-woond or wound), n, A wound 
not reaching boyond tho flesh; not deop, 
FLI-BUS/TIER. Seo Fiuipusrer. 
FLICK; ¢. #. To aoe remove by flapping; as, to 
Jick the dirt from boots. Thae teray. 4 
FLIMSY, ». Thin or transfer paper; hence, s cant 
namo for a bank note. [Zng.] 2 Clarke, 
FLING, 9. 4. [add.] To rush away angrily; as, he 
flung out of the houso in a rage. » | 
FLINTI-NESS, m. State or quality of being fllnty ; 
hardness: = Blt Beaumont & Fletcher. 
FLINT’ STONE, n. A siliceous stone-of the nature 
of flint. Milton. 
FLIP’-FLAP, n, The repeated stroke of something 
long and loose. ohn 
FLIRT/ING, 
ship. 


ae ‘ 


e " ork, ;, 
nm. A quick motion; a playing at court- 
; o-af, . , Clarke , 


=e 
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FLOAT-CASE, n. A contrivance for elevating borl- 
fes by the upward eet of wae Sine 4p alr- 
»talli moving in a well or shaft. 
tight metallic case is Be aeeeee 
®LOAT/ED WORK, 7. Plastering made level by a 
muson's float. Guil 
FLOAT’ER, 2. (add.] A contrivance for indicating 
the height of level ofa fluid in a vessel, whose depth 
we can not at tho time directly examine, by means 
of a body fluating in the fluid, and bearing i i neg 
ichol. 
FLOATING, 2. Tho act of being conveyed by a 
atreain or onrrent. In agric., the overflowing of 


salt of platinum afford green metallic reflections; 


8 cvlorless solution oftsulphate of quinine in dilute 
sulphuric acid,a fine blue. It is due not to the 
difference in.the color of a distinct surface layer, 
but to the power which the substance has nt its 
surface of modifying the-light incident wpep a 
woke, 
FLU-O-RES/CENT, a. Having the property of fluo- 


™m-adows. Craig. rescence, : 
FLOe’eOSE, ee (L. floceus.] Marked ~ spotted ears m, [From fluor, and elSos, appear- 
cure yn a i tea os Wright. A kind of solid (being » common form of fluor 


spar) contained under 24 equal triangles; and re- 
sémbling a cube with alow four-sided pyramid in 
lace of each of its faces. Dana, 
FLU’/OR-OUS, «. Obtained from or pertaining to 
) fluor. Brande, 


FLU/OR-A-TED, a. Combined with fluoric acid. 


f Craig. 
FLUSH, .¢t, [add.] To wash or cleanse with wa- 


2, In bot., noting the falling off of dense hairy pu- 
bescence in little tufts. Hensiow. 
FLO€E-€0SE’LY, adv. In o floccose or tufted man- 
ner, Wright. 
FLO€’€EUS, n.° [LJ] In eo%t., the tuft of hair termi- 

nating the tail of mammals; o fiber of Wool, : 
craig. 
¥FLOCK’-MASTER, n. In Zng., an owner or over- 
seer of flocks. Simmonds. * 
FLOCKS, 2. pl, A commercial namo for the refuse 
or waste of cotton or wool, which is used for stuffing 
mattresses, chairs, &c. Simmonds. 
FLOOR, 2. a To get the floor, to obtain tho 
right of speaking in a public assembly. [.42n.] The 
English say, “ to be in possession of the Mouse.” 
? Bartlett. 
¥LOOR-HEADS, n. pi. The upper extremitics of 


a house-front. Zomlinson.—To flush game, is to 
start it up suddenly so as to give tho opportunity 
of shooting. hackeray, 
FLUSII, x. [add.] A jet or stream of water thrown 
suddenly on tor cleansing purposes. . 
FLUSILED (flisht), pp. or a. [add.] Cleansed by a 
jet of water, 


FLUSIVING, n. Tho act of letting on water to 


the floor-timbers of a vessel. eil's Tech, Dict. cleanse. Tomlinson, 
FLOPPY, _ Having a Pane to flop; as, their | FILUT’T ER, w, t. peat) To vibrate or move quick- 
caps were largo and floppy. (2ng.] Iv; as. a bird ufters its wings. Ovilvie. 


ILU‘VI-O-MA-RINE’, a. In geol., noting the joint 
action of a river and the sea, as in the deposits 
formed at the months of rivers. Dana. 

FLY, ». 7. fad] In tho language of seamen the 
wind is said to fly aout when it changes frequent- 
ly in ashort time—7o fy round, is a colloquial 
expression for to move about in haste. Ogélvze, 


FLO-RES/CENT, a. Expanding into flowers. 
FLO’RI-A-TED, 2. In arch. having florid orna- 
ments; a8, floriated capitals of Gothic pillars. 
‘FLO-RI-G6ULTUR-AL, a, Portaining to the cultiva- 
tion of flowering plants, 
FLO-RL-€ULTURE, m. [L. sloe, and cultura, cult- 
' 


pxe. FLY, 7. [add] That part ofa printing-press which 
pratgaagbiign automertng rans, clare, | Filia ifitd cis pried ne? 


Appleton § Mech. Dict. 
2. A hook dressed with silk, woolen, &c., in iml- 
tation of a fly, used for fishing; as, “the fur-wrought 


the cultivation of flowers, 
FLORI-KEN, 2. A fine specics of bustard oes } 
aurita.) imp. Add. 
FLOSS’Y, a, Of or pertaining to floss, 
FLOTANT, a" In heraldry, noting any thing flying 
or streanding in the.air; as, 9 banner fotent, 


+ sty. ‘ Gay. 

8. That pe of a compass on which the points 
aro marker Totten, 

FLY’-BOOK, n. A caso for fishing files, in the form 


: ; Craig. of'4 book. C. Kingsley. 
FLO-TA'TION, n. [add] Tho doctrine of floating] FLY’MAN, n. The driver ofa fly or light carriago 
< bodies. 0. for conveying passengers. Melville, 


ilvie, 
2. Thostate of a floating body. Line of flotation, 
the line marked by the surface of a fluid on floating 
odies. 
FLOURISH, 2. {ndd:] A dold and ostentatious or 
showy movement; as, ho mady m# grent flowrish. 
; : Thackeray. 
2. A succession of musical notés ip an ostentations 
or showy manner; as, a. flourdtsh of trumpets. 
FLOUR’Y, @ Ofor like fldur. 
FLOW/AGE, 2. An overtlowing with water; the 
wator which this overflows. _ Ogilvie. : 
FLOW’ER-HEAD, n._ In dot., that mode of flower- 
ing in whiclv all the flowers nro sessije on their re- 


FLYING €0L/OR8, x. pl. To come off with fly- 
ing colors, is to be successful or triumphant. 


Craig, 
FLY/ING-DUTCIIMAN, n. Tho name given by 
sailors to a phantém. ship, anproeee to cruise in 
storms off the Cape of Good Hope. The origin of 
tho superstition is probably the image of some ship 
out of sight, reflected from clouds. Wash. Irving. 
FLY/ING-JIB, n. A sail extended outside of the 

stariding-jib, on the flying-jib boom. Totten. 
FLY/ING-SHOT, n,° A shot fired at something in 
motion. a3 n bird‘on the wing; one who fires thus. 
FLY/-LEAF, n. “A name given to the blank leaf 


ceptacle, as in the case of the daisy. Craig. preceding or following tho printed matter in a book. 
FLOW’ER-ING-FERN, n. A vnciety bf fern (Os-| FO, 2. The Chinese name of Buddha. 
“munda reyalie of Linn.) growing in boggy nnd wet S. Wella Williams, 
laces. “A. Gray. | FOCAL-IZE, v.¢. To bring ton focus, Tomlinson. 
FLOW’ER-PIRCE, n, A picture of flowers. FO-CIM'I-TER, n ([L. focus, and Gr. pérpor, 
Charke, measure. ] 


An instrument for bringing to a focus, J2. TLust. 
FO’OUS, v.%, To bring to n focus; as, to focus'a 
camera. RR, unt, 

FOCUSEZD (fo/kust), pp. Brought to a focus. 
FO/€US-ING, pp7. Bringing to a focus, m. Act 
of doing so, : R. Hunt, 

FR/TAL, a. See Ferar. 
‘FOE/TI-CIDE. See Fertcrpz, 
FQ@’/TOR, n. See Feror. 
FOG/-BELL, 7, A bell near rocks, shoals, é&c.,"rung 
by machinery to warn mariners in fougey weather. 
Longfellow... 


POG’LESS, a. Without fog. Kane. 

YOQG/-SIG-NAL, 2. A signal made during a fog on 
English railways by putting torpedoes or detonat- 
ing powdcr on the rails, which give warning by 
their explosion that the train is approaching some 


FLUE/CAN, n. The softened rock which ofton forms, 

the walls of metallic veins; spelt also PREY 

: eale. 

FLUE-TIF/ER-OUS, a, [L. fructus, n wave, and ferg,. 
to producé.J : 

ending to.produce waves, Wright. 


FLUFF, 7, The nap or down of any thing, the same 

as flue, Wright. . 

FLUFFY, a, Soft and:downy; as, “the carpets were 
i i) ” 


Thackeray. 
FLU’ID-IZE, 2. t. To render fuld, 
FLUKES, 2. ph Tho points of o whale's tail, 30 
called from their resembling the army of an anchor, 
FLOU‘KY, a. Forme like or having a fluke; 
FLUME,, [add] An artificial channel of water 
for gold washing. TTowitt, 


FLUNK, ». i. To fail, as on. lesson; to back out, point of danger. Simmonds, 
a3 fromm gn undertaking through fear, [Am.] EES \n. One who rests in the past and is slow 
Burtlett. | FO/GIE,§ to adopt new views or measures; one 


FLUNK, ». A failure or backing out. [Am] 
FLUNK’EY-DOM, n. The place or Perio af eee 
g ”, Kingsley. 
FLUNK/EY-I8M, 2. The character or quality of o 
Gunky. Thickerwy. 


who is hostile to change and progress. [The word 
ix said to be connected with tle German vogt, o 
guard or protector; it is defined by Jamieson in 
his Scottisn Dictionary, as “an invalid or garrison 
soldier,” and is applied to the old soldiers of the 
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FLU-O-RES/CENCE, x. That property which some 
transparent bodies have, of producing surface re- 
flections of light different in-color from the color of 
the mass of the material; as when red crystals of a 


or green crystals of fluor spar, blue reflections; or 


| FOLK’-LORE, n. Rural tales or superstitions. 


ter thrown on plentifully ; as, to flush s sewer, or | 


FOR 


Royal Hospital at Dublin, which is called the Fee 
gies’ Hospital. In the fixed habits of such persons, 
we see the origin of the present use of the tern, 
Sir F. Head. 
FOGY-I8M, nm. The principles and conduct of @ 
‘ogy. 


FOI 
FOIE bns [L. folium, & leaf.} 

The space between the cusps of featherings ft, 
Gothic architecture; a rounded or leaf-like ornae 
ment, in windows, niches, &¢., called tre-fvil, quae 
tre-foll, &c., according te the number of ares which 

“they contain. Oxford Gloss. of Arch. 
FOLD. ARD, 2. Ayard for folding or feeding cats. 
tle. ; ilvie. 
FO’LI-AR, a. Consisting of or pertaining to lenver > 

a8, foliar appendages, Hensloy 
FO'LI-0-LATB, a, Ofor pertaining to leaflets: 
. Gray. 
FO'LI-OSE, a, Maving or abounding in leaves. . 
A Gray 


Trench, 
TFOL-LI€U-LAR, a. Like, pertaining to or consiste 
ing of follicles; as, 8 follicular structure, 


Gra 
FOND/LING, n. The act of caressing, — Ifickle. 
FOOT’-BATII, n. A bathing of the feet; s vessel for 
this purpose, ' 
FQOT’-BOARD,. <A support for the foot; a board 
at the foot of a bed. Webster's Dom. Encye. 
FOOQT’-HILL, 2, A term applied to hills lying at 
the foot of a range of mountains, as in Piedmont. 
FQOQT’ING, ». [add.] The act of adding up a cole 
umn of figures; the amount or suni-total of such a 
column. - 
2. The finer refuse part of whale blubber, not 
wholly deprived of ofl. Simmonda, 
To pay footing, is to pay a forfeit or feo on first 
doing any thing, as working ata trade orin a ship, 


Wright. 
FOQQT’-LIGHTS, n. pl. A row of lights in front of 
the stage in a theater, &c., and on a level therewith, 

. W. Shelton. 
FOOTNOTE, n, A note of reference ut the foot of a 


aAZe. 
FOOl-PAVE-MENT, nm. A paved wag for foot pase 
Clarke. 


sengers. ; 
FQOT’-PRINTS, nz. pl. In geol., impressions of the 

feet of extinct birds, reptiles, &c., on sandstone, 
. made when it wasina soft state, £ Jlitchcock, 
FO 


T’-RACE,”. Araco by men on foot. 
TS, 2. pl. The settlings of oll, molasses, &c., at 
the bottoin ofa barrel or hogsherd. Simmonds. 


FQQT’-WAY, ». A path for foot passengers, 


Goldsmith, 
FOQOT’-WORN, a. Worn by, or wearied in, the feet; 
as, a foot-worn path or traveler, 
FOQOQT’-SORE, a. Waving tender or sore feet by rege 
son of much walking; as, foot-sore cattle. 
Blackwood, 
FOOTY, a. Having foots or settlings; as, footy oil, 
molasses, &e. [Hng.] 
FOR/A-GING-€ADP, n. A military undress cap. 
ef ~ Simmonda. 
FOR/A-GING-PAR/TY, n,” A party sent out for 


forage. Simmonds, 
FORCE/-PUMP. See Forcrxc-Pump. 
FORC/ING-HOUSE, . <A hot-house for fruits, &«, 
FORE-BAY, 2. The part of a mill-race where the 

water flows upon tho wheel. Ogilvie. 
FORE/-BOD’Y; n. Tho front part of A ship from the 

mainmast to the head. Beil's Tech. Dict. 


-FORE/-BOW, n. The fore part ofasaddle. Clarke, 


YORE/-EXB/IN, n. A cabin in the fore part of o 
ship, having inferior accommodations, : 
: Simmonds. 
FORE-GAN’GER,”. A short piece of ropo grafted 
on a harpoon, to which a line is attached when mane 
atten. 
FORECSLEEVE, n. That part of a sleeve between 
the elbow and wrist. Ogilvie, 
FOR/EST, a. Pertaining to n forest. Craig. 
FOR/EST-AL, a, Pertaining to forests, as forestal 
FOWEST-RY, n, The art of forming or nanogi 
x “RY, 2. @ art of forming or man 
forests, Clarke. 
FOR/EST-TREE, n. <A tree of the forest, wee a 


tree. 3 0 
FOR-GATHER, ¢. ¢, To meet or convene. [Scotch.] 
Walt, Scott. 


FORGE, ».¢, [add] Zo forge ahead, in the lan- 
guage of seamen, is to shoot shead, as in coming 
to anchor after the sails are furled, or in outsailing 
another yossel. Totten, | 
FORK/I-NESS, ». The quality oretate ofopening 
in a fork-like manner. Craig. © j 
FORM/’A-TIVE, n. A word formed in accordance 
with some rule or usage. Smart.- 


FRE 


FOR/MI-GATE, a. 4 ghetetatal an ant.) 


Reseinbling an a ty 
FORM’/LESS-NESS, ». The state of having ne form. 
=z) o rlyle. 
FOR/MYLE, n, In chem., radical unknown in a 
separate form, whose cxistence has been assumed 
| gs a means of classifying a number of facts, It is 
Tegarded as g compound derived ractval,—derived 
from methyla by tho action of ad He which re- 
moves from it two equivalents of hydrogen; and is 
| the starting-point of a series of such derived radicals 
fenton from those of the methyle series by con- 
| tafhing two equivalents less of bydrogen. 
“ Lethe Gregory. 
FOR-SAK’/ZN-NESS, . State of being forsaken. 
- F. W. Rohertson. 
FOR-SPEAK, v. #. To injure by undue praise; to 
foretell evil concerning one. Walt. Scott, 
FOS-SIL-I-FI-€A/TION, 2. Act of becoming fossil. 
FOS’SIL-IZZD, pp. or a. [add] Fig., hardened 
| beyond the reach of change or progress. 
FOs’/SIL-1$M, ». The science or quality - ene 
Coleridge. 
FOS/TER-PAR/ENT, n. One who rears up a child 
in place of its own parent. 

FOUL, v. t. To become entangled or clogged; as, 
one of the blocks fouled. Marryatt. 
FOU-LARD’,n. [Fr.] A thin fabric of silk or silk- 

eotton originally brought”from Jndja, used for 


han:lkerchiefs and ladies’ dresses. cherelle. 
FOUND, v. ¢. To rest or rely. Hugh Miller. 
FOUR-CHETTE’ (foor-shét’), m. [Fr.] A table- 


_ fork. A breakfast 4 la fourchette, is a meat break- 
|. fast, or that meal taken about mulg ay. 
herelle, 


FOUR’-WAY, a. Allowing passage in elthor of four 
directions, as a four-way cock, or valve, Francis, 
FOVE-ATE, a. [L. fovea, a s:nall pit.] 

In dot., marked with deep pits. A. Gray. 
FO’VE-O-LATE, a Marked with small pits or de- 
pressions. : . Gray. 

FRA€/TION-A-RY, a. Relating to jee - 

. rr 9) . 
FRAGTTR-AL, a. Pertaining to or dependent on 
| a fracture. a 
FRAG-MENT’AL, a, Pertaining to or composed of 
' fragments; fraginentary. Ed, Review, 
FRAME, n, fadd.] The constitution or natural tom- 

por; as, the fame of one’s mind. Imp. Add, 
FRA-TER’€U-LA, n.* {L) A name given by Bris- 
son to a genus of web-fouted birds, commonly called 
| Puffin, belonging to Cuvier's division of Brack yp- 
| teres, or short-winged birds, They are inhabitants 
of the northern hemisphere; they live on the ocean 

and breed un tho rocks, Cuvier, 
FRAN‘GI-PAN-NI, n, Another modo of spolling 
Frasaipans. This name is now given to a por- 
fane derived from or imitating the sweet odor of a 
fl wer prodnced by a West India tree of the genus 
' Plamlera, the French name of which is Franchi- 
trier. By a corruption of this name, that in use 

a3 been formed. 

FREE”-BOOT’ER-Y,”. The act or proceeds of free- 
booting... Booth. 
FREE/-CUARGE, 2. Inclectrical cxperiments with 

a i. or battery, that part of the in:luced electricity 
which passes through the air to surrounding con- 
ductors. chol, 
FREE’ CHUROITI, n. The Free Church of Scotland 
is a presbytcrian body which seceded from the es- 
tablished church on the ground that the people 
ought to choose their own ministers, and not have 
pastors imposed upon them by lay-patrons, corpo- 
rate — &o. Hugh Miiler. 
FREE-€HURCH, a. Pertaining to or connected 
~ with the Free Church of Scotland, Hugh Biller, 
FREE-HAND-ED, a. Open handed; liberal. 
FREE-PASS, n. A pormission to pass free, 
FREE-SOIL. a. Pertaining to the non-extension of 
slavery. vd 
FREP-38O , %. One who holds to the non-ex- 
tension of slavery. 
FREE-SOIL18N 1, The 
tension of slavery. 
FREE-S8TOPF, 2. Timber freo from — . 
oe 
FREE-TRADE, . Trade or commeree free from 
restrictions, @. Pertaining to such trade, 
FREE-VINTNER, .. A inembor of the Vintner’s 
Oumpany; one who can sell wine without a license. 


Simmonds, 
FREIGIT’AGE (frito’ajc), m. Price paid for freight- 


ing - 

FREIGIT-€AR, 2. A railway car for merchandise, 
&e. [A mie 

FRENCU-LEAYR, 2, An informal departure. 

FPRENCW="2LIAU, n, The namo given ton var- 
~ \ war furnitare, invented in France, giving a 
orfiilanoy mipetior to that of any other polish, with 
less ability b» Injury. It is composed of shell-lac, 


principle of the non-ex- 


FU’AR, a. 


FUS 


gum-copal and gum-srabic, dissolved in spirits of 


wine. Webster's Dom. Eneyc. 


FREs/’€0, 0. 4. To ie in fresco ; as, to freaco walls, 


FRES’€0-ING, #. The process of painting in fresco. 


FRESWZN-ING, n. The act or process of render- 


ing fresh or of reviving, &c. Clarke, 
FRID’BLING, xn. Frivolous trifling. 
FRIB/BLING, a. Frivolous; foolishly eaptious. 
Wrights Prov. Dict, 
FRI€/TION-AL, n, Relating to friction; 
by friction; ax, frictional electricity. ichol. 
FRILL, v. % To provido or decorate with frills. 


FRILLZD (frild), pp. or a. Furnished or adorned 


with frills. 
FRIZ’ZLY, a. Curled or crisped, as frizely hair. 


FROG, ». [add.] In railways, a triangular support 


or crossing plate for the wheels where one track 

branches off from another. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
FROGGED (trdgd), a. Furnished with an ornament 

of braid called a frog; as, a frogged coat. 
FROG’GING, mn The act of decorating with frogs, 


FRON’DOSE, a. [L. frondosus.] Leaf-like in ox- 


ansion 3 leafy. A, Gray, 
FRONT, n [add.] The piece of false hair worn in 
front, or just above the furehead, as nS 
ackeray. 
FRONT, a. In front; as, tho front door. 
FRONT/’AL, » [add.] The hangings or ornamental 
Bret infront ofan altar. Ozford Gloss. of Arch. 
FRON’TON, n. [Fr.] Inarch., an ornament over 
8 door; a pediment. Guilt. 
FRONT’-VIEW, . In painting and perspective, 
a representation of the front-part of an edifice, &o, 


hope 
FROST’-FISH, ». A common name for the tom- 
cod, genus Morrhua, It becomes abundant on our 
coast soon after frost commonces, hence the name. 
Storer. 
FROST’-SMOKE, n. A dusky vapor created by the 


melting of ice or snow. : Kane. 
FROTH, v. 4 [add] To cover with froth; as, a 
horse frotha his chain. Southey. 


FROW, 2. An instrument for splitting cask-staves, 
FRUO/GAL-NESS, n. The quality of being frugal. 
FRUSH, a. Broken or crushed; as, the thatch of a 
room becomes frush. J. Wilson. 
FRUST’U-LENT, a. Abounding in fragments, 
FRYING, n. The process of cooking ina frying-pan. 
In Scotland, o small freeholder of land 
in few, or fee. Walt. Scott, 
FUCH’SI-A (fti’she-a), n. A flowering plant named 
in honor of Leonard Fuchs, 8 German botanist. F, 
coccinia is one of the most elegant of decidnons 
greenhouse shrubs; the young wood and leaves are 
tinged with purplish red; the blossom is pendent. 
There are many besntiful varieties. Loudon. 
FU-CIV/0-ROUS, a. [L. fucwe, seu-weed, and voro. 


to eat.] 
A term applied to animals that subsist on sea- 
weed. Dani. 


FULL, a, [add.] Full and by, in seamen's language, 
s used to denote sailing close-hanled having all the 
sails ful, and lying as near the wind as a 
otten, 
FUL-MIN‘E-OUS, a. [T._ fulmen, thunder.] 
Of or concerning thunder. Craig. 
FU/MA-ROLK, 2. ae A hole or spot in a yol- 
canic or other region, from which vapors issue. 


Dana 
oa { n. The state of being smoky. 
FU-NAM-BU-LA/TION, 2. Ropo-dancing. 
FUN€/TION, zn. [sdd.] Vital functions, those im- 

mediately necessary to life, as of the braln, lungs, 
heart, &c.—Natural functions, those relating to 
assimilation, as tho action of the viscera, of the ab- 
sorbent and exhalent vessels, Dunglison, 
FUND’ED. pp. or a [add.] Invested in the funds. 
ee re a, [L. funis, a rope, and forma, 
form. 
Resembling a cord in tonghness and flexibility, as 
the roots of some endogenous trees, ITenslow, 
PUNK, v. « To boin great fear. [ Vulg.] 
C. Reade. 
Funk, 1a Great foar and shrinking back. 
FUNK/ING, Halliwell. 
FUN/NEL-LIKE, a. Shaped like a funnel. 
FUN/NEL-NET, ». A net shaped like a funnel. 
FUR €UC-LA, n. [L.] A forked process or pro- 
jection. 
FUR/€U-LAR, a. Shaped like a fork. Clarke. 
FUR-FU-RA/TION, x. [L. furfur, seurf or scales.] 
Tho falling of scurf from the head, Same as Des- 
QF AMATION, Chambers. 
FU-RI-O’SO. ado. [It.] In music, vehemently, 


Moorea Eneye, Ie, ~ 
FrRRI-ER-Y, @. [add.] Tho business of a furrier, 
FUBE, 2. ¢. [add 


Fig., to unite or blend into 
oneness, a3 if melted together. C. Merivate, 
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FOU’/SE 
Fiserean bn [Ger. fusel, bad spirit} 
An alcohol of the amylic series, having a nauseous 
odor and poisonous properties; it accompanies or- 
dinary alcohol in its production from potatoes and 
rain, : Brande. 
FUSION (fi/zhun), n. Fig. the union or blending 
together of things into ononess, as if melted together; 
as, “so far did the emporor advance in this work 
of fusion, as to claim a place for himsclf among the 
Gaulish deities,” C. Herivale. 
FUSS, v.¢. To bo over-busy; to make a bustle. 
FUSS’ING, n, The act or state of being fussy, 
TUSS‘ING, pp. or a. Making a bustle or fuss, 
Walt, Scott. 
EPUSS1-LY, adv. Ina bustling or fussy manner, 
Byron, 
rUT’TOCK, 2. [add.] Futtook shrouds, smalt 
shronds over the lower ones.—Fultoekh plates, 
plates of iron to which the dead-eyes are yeaa 
otten. 
FYKE, n. A long bag-net distended by hoops into 
which fish can pass easily without being able to 
return, (02z618. 


G. 


GAB-ER-LUN/ZIE (-liin’zy), ». A beggar; one who 
cannot pay for lis entertainment, [Scotch.] 
Wait. Scott. 
GX/BI-ON-AGE, m, Gabions when used for fortifi~ 
cation, 


GAB/LOCKS, ». pil. Spurs for fighting cocks. r 


right. 
GXAD/DISH, a. Disposed to gad abont. 
GADLING, n. An idle vagabond. 
GAD/LINGS, ”. pl. [Sax. gad, a goad} 


Chaucer. 


In ake, armor, spikes on the knuckles of gaunt= 
lots, Fosbroke. 
GAFF, n. Rese An artifictal spur for fighting 
cocks; a gafile. Wrights Prov. Dict, 


GAIL-LON-EL/LA, ». A genus of infusorial plants 
related to the Bacillaria. Duna 
gic n. ([Fr. gagner, to gain, and paén, 

read. 
Bread-gainer; 2 term applied in the middle ages 


to the sword of a hired soldier, Imp. Add. 
GA-LA€TI€, a. Of or pertaining to the galaxy ; as, 
galactic light. Herachet. 


GALL/-DUET, n. In anat., a duct which serves to 
conduct bile. Imp, Add, 
GAL/LER-Y, ». [add.] In mining, a narrow pas- 
sage or level in underground works. Tomlinson. 
GAL-LOP-ADE’, 0, ¢ To perform the dance called 
gallopade. Ogilvie, 
GAL/LOW-SES (gil/1us-ez), » pi, A common name 

for suspenders used to support pantaloons, ' 
Clarke, 
GAL/LOWS-BITTS, z. A strong frame on the deck 
ofa vessel in port, to support spare masts and spars. 
2 Totten, } 
GXL/LY-GAS-KIN&, 2. pi. [A corruption of gally- 
gascoynes.| Wide lvose trowsers. 
Hilliwell. Wait, Scoit, 
2. Leather guards worn on the legs by sportsmen) 
Simmonds. 
GAL-VAN‘I€-BAT/TER-Y, n.* An arrangement for’ 
producing current of galvanism, or dynamical 
eleotricity. A common form is that of the troughe 
batiery, formed of a series of copper and zine plates 
soldored together in pairs of tho dissimilar metals, 
and placed in a trough divided into compartments, 
When the trough fs filled with the liqnor used, 2 gale 
vanic action ensues. Ifa wire is conuec*ed with the 
plates at cach en, and tho two wires ure brenght in 
contact, the circuit is completed and the effect ig 
felt. Francia, 
GQAL-VANI€-PILE, n.* A name given to the orig= 
inal form of apparatus used by Volta to prodire a 
current of dynamical electricity. It consisted of a 
pile of alternato silver and zinc dises, laid up with 
dises of papor or eloth between them, moistened 
with brine or acid water. The more usnal materiale 
are now copper and zinc in alternate discs, 


Lrancts, 
GXAL/VAN-IZ-ER, a. Ifo or that which galvanizes, 


GXL/VAN-IZ-ING, n. Act of affocting with gal+ 
vanism. J 
GAL-VA/NO-€AUS/TI€, a. Noting the use of gal- 

vanic heat as a c-vustio, 
GAIL-VA/NO-PLASTI, a. 

Gr. rAdgow, to mold.) 
A term applied to tho art or process of electro= 
typing. Tomlinson. | 
GAM’BIER, 2. Tho inspissated juice of the Vreariz 
g un i+ (aplantin Malacca), being a powerful astrine 
oo 


[From galvano, and 
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GAS 


’ 


" “gent rhuch used in dyeing and tanning; also, eaten | GAS/-RE-TORT’, n. A retort for the coal, &c., In GE-OPIVA-GIST, 2. 


S. Wells Williams, 
Portaining to gamboge, Craig. 
A kind of twilled linen cloth for 
lining. Simmonda, 
GAME, a. Waving a resolute unyielding spirit like 
that of tho game-cock ; ready to fizht to the last; 
as, “I was game—L felt that [ could have fought 
even to tho death.” Wash. Irving. 
To die game, is a common expressiun denoting a 
bold unyielding spirit to the last. 
‘_ 2. Of or portaining to animals, &e., called game. 
GAME’-LAWS, n, pl. In E£ag., laws for the presor- 
vation of those animals which constituto game. Any 
person who purchases a certificate ur license add 
Kill gamo on his own land, or the land of others wit 
their permission, Wright. 
GAM-O-PILYL’LOUS, a. [Gr. yauew, to marry, and 
dvdAdror, & leaf] 
_ In Lot., noting the union ofleaves. — A. Gray. 
GA/MY, «. In cookery, denoting the flavor or con- 
dition of dead game when kept uncovked until it 
verges on the state of boing tainted, which is con- 
eldered its highest excellence; as, gamy venison. 
Cookery Book. 
2 Among aportsmen, showing an unyielding 
spirit to the last; as, a gamy trout. 

GANG’ € ASKS, n. p/. Small casks used for bringing 
water aboard ships in boats. Ogitvia. 
GAN“’GLI-FORM, a. Laving the form ofa emiellon: 

aig. 
GAN’O-INE, ». A pecullar kind of bony tissuc be- 
neath the enamel of the scale of a ganaid fish. 


a3 Dana. 
GAN’TRY. Seo Gauntres. 
GAP/ING, n. Tho act of opening the mouth wide, 
‘|, 2. Opening In fissures. 
GAL, ». [add ] Fish of tho Ganold tribo and genus 
Lepidostens. found in the streams and lakes of North 
‘Americas. The alligator-gur of the Mississippi at- 
tains « length of 10 feet. Duna. 
GARD’‘ANT, a.* (Fr. garder.] In heraldry, noting 
@ full-fuced position, or tho act of looking at an ob- 
server; 4 term applied to an auitnal thus repre- 
sented, whether paasunt, rampant, or otherwise. 
Brande, 


with betel-nuc. 
GAM-BO'GLE, a, 
GAN-BROON, 2. 


GEO 


making gas. Tomlinson. 
GAs’-sERVICE, m. The pipes, burners, &c., for 
using gas. 
GAS/SING, n. 
filainents from cotton goods by passing the material 
between two rollers and exposing it to tho action of 
Numerous minute jets of gas, Simmonds. 
GAS/-TAR. Sco Coat Tar. 
GAS/TER-O-POD. Sve GastRopop. 
GAS-TEL-OP’0-DOUS, a. In eoiil., noting mollusks 
of the Gasteropod division, as snails and_related 
apecies. Dana. 
GAS’/-WA/TER, nm. Water through which coal-gas 
has been passed to purify it; callol also gas-diquor 
and ammoniacal rater, and used for the manufac- 
ture of sal-ammontac, carbonate of ammonia, and 


Prussian blue, Tomlinson. 
GAUCHE (gishe), a. [Fr] Lit. left handed ; hence, 
g., awkward. unhandy. Beacherelie, 


AUCIER-IE (gosh’er-i), n. A ridiculously awk- 
wari act. C. Kingaley. 
GAUGING, n.. [add.] In astron.,an estimating of 
the size, number, &c., of visible stars in any given 
field of view, for the purpose of comparing any rela- 
tive number of stars in different portions of the 


heavens, TTerachel. 
GAUN‘TREE, bn A frame for supporting barrels 
GAUNTRY, in a cellar or elsewhere. i 
Walt. Soott. 
GAVEL, n. The mallet of a chairman in 4 public 
assembl 


GAY-DPANG, n.®* A vessel of Anam, generally 
with two, but in fine weather with threo masts, fifty 
to sixty-five feet long, with lofty triangular sails. 
It has a curved dock, in construction somewhat re- 
sembling a Chinese junk. Imp. Add, 

GAZE, n.* ial In heraldry, an animal bornein coat 
armor, full-faced, is said to be at gaze. Brande. 

GEAR, a [add.] Zo throw machinery into 

| GEAR/ING, or out of gear, is to connect or discon- 
nect whecl-work or couplings. Ogilvie. 

GEL-A-TIG/E-NOUS, a. [Gelatine, and Gr. yevvdw, 
to produce.] 


Producing or yielding gelatine. Dunglison. 


GAR/DEN-EN’GINE, 2. A machine for watering | GEWI-NATE, a. In pairs or twains; as geminate 


gardens, Simmon¢dae, 
GAR/DEN-STAND, n. A stand or support for low- 
er pots, an lin gardens. 
GARL-DY-LOO’, n. [Fr. gardesa Teau, beware of the 
water.] 

An old ery in throwing water, &c., from the win- 
dows in Edinbargh. Walt. S:ott. 
GAR/LAND, vr. [add.] Among seamen, a gromet 

or ring of rope fur hoisting spars, masts, &c. 
oe Totten. 
GAT’MENT-ED, a. Taving on a garment, 
GAR-NET-fF’/EBR-OUS, a. Producing garnets, 
GA-ROOK/UII, 2.* A vessel met with in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and trading often as far as the Malabar 
coast. In length it varies from fifty to a hundred 
fect, and is remarkablo in that the keel is only ono 
‘third the length of the boat. It is better fitted for 
fishing than trading purposes. Ogilvie. 
GAR/-PIKE, n. A namo given to a sea-fish of tho 
Esox faiily, genus Belone; also to spocies of Sau- 
yoid fishos of the gonus Lepidosteus. Dann, 
GAR-RELUTING, 2. Small splinters of stone inserted 
fn the joints of coarse masonry. Weatle. 
GAR-ROTF,, 2. 4 To strangle with the garrote; a 
Spanish mode of punishment; hence, to seize by 
eee throat from behind with » view to strangle and 
rob, 
GAR-ROT’ER, n, Ono who strangles with a viow to 


rob. 
GAR-ROT’ING, 2. Strangling; act of seizing by the 
throat with « view to strangle and rob. 
GAR’/RU-LOUS-NESS, n. Talkativeness, 
GAS’-BURN’ER, ». A tubo for the oscapo ef gas 
while burning. Simmonds. 
GAS8-H’L-TY, n. State of being gasovus. 
GXAS’-FIT’TER, 2. Ono who puts up tubes, &c., for 
the burning of gas. Simmonda, 
OAS--FIT/TING, n. The act of putting up tubes, 
&c., for the burning of gas. 
Gis’-FLAME, n. A flamo mado simply of burning 


£13. 
GAS’-GOV’ERN-OR, ». An apparatus in gas works 
for equalizing tho pressure of gas previous to its is- 


Buing from the gasomoter, _ Tomlinson, 
GAs’-JAR, n. A glass jar for holding gases used in 
chetinleal experiments. Francis, 


GXs-MAINS, n. pl. The principal pipes for convey- 
ing gas from the works, to which the service pipes 


Are connected, Tomlinson, 
GXS/-PIPE, n. A pipe for conveying 215, 
; Tomlinson, 


flowers, A. Gruy. 
GEM-MA/CEOUS (jem-mi’shus), a. Pertaininz to 
gems or eaf-buds; of the nature of gems; rescin- 
bling gems. 
GEM’/MA-TED, a. Adorned with gems or jewels. 
GEM-MA/TION, n, [add.] Inzodl., reproduction by 
, buds, asin polyps. See GewMIpanity. Carpenter, 
GEM-MI-PARI-TY, 2. [L. gem, a bud, and pa- 
rio, to produce.] 

In zool., the faculty of reproducing by buds, as in 
polyps and soino other animals, The buds may 
cither remain attached to the parent animal, or may 
separate jnto distinct animals. Duna. 

GEN-E-A-GEN’E-SIS, m. Seo Parturyo-Genrsis, 

GEN-F-A-LOG/I€-AL, a. [add.] Genealogicat tree, 
a family lineage or genealogy drawn out under tho 
form of a troo and its branclics. 

GEN’E-RALE, n. [Fr.] An alarm for troops by drum 
bent. Clirke, 
GEN-ER-A/TRIX, 2. [I.] That which by its mo- 

tion generates slino, surface, or solid. 


Dariex Math. Dict. 
GE-NYAN, a. ee ] 


foe yévecov, tho chin.] 
Of or pertaining to the chin; as, the genta» pro- 


cosses, Dunglison, 
GE-NET1€-AL-LY, adr. In reference to origin. 
and, 


GEN’RE (jiin’ro), 2. 
of paintings and seu 
day life and manners. 

GEN-TEEL/ISII, a. Teather gentecl. 

GEN’TLE-€RAFT, nm. Anolid name for shoemak- 
ing. Wrights Prov. Dict. 

GEN/TLE-MAN,—Gentleman Furmer, ono who 
farms his own estate, Gentleman Usher, one who 
ushers visitors into the presence of a sovercizn, &c. 
Gentlemen at arma, a*band of forty gentlemen 
who attond the sovercign on occasions of solomnity, 
as to chapel, &c., formerly called gentiemcen pen- 


sioner. Clarke. 
GE-O-CEN/TRI€-AL-LY, ado. In a geocentric 
manner, 


GE-O-CY€/LI€, a. Circling tho earth periodically. 


eal A term applied to a class 
ptures which represent every 
Fuirholt, 


Craig. 
GE-O-DET/1€, a. Of or pertaining to geodesy; as, 
geodetic observers. * Nichol, 


GE-0-DET‘1€-AL-LY, ado. Ina geodetic manner. 
GE-O-DET/I€S, n. Soo Gropesy. Nichol. 
GE-OL/0-GER. Seo Groxoaist. 
GE-0-LOG/IE-AL-LY, ade. In a goological manner. 


/GLo 


(Gr. yy, carth, and gaye, 
to eat.] 


One who has a diseased appetite for eating clay, 
chalk, &e, 


A process of singeing off the balry | GEOR/GI-AN, a. Belonging or relating to Georgia, 


2. Belonging or relating to tho relgns of the four 
gian er: 
AIN’, a. Lit., near akin; henco, closely 
ER-MANE’, 
ter.” Shakes, 
GER/MI-NA-TIVE, a. Pertaining to germination, 
GERRY-MAN-DER, ». ¢. In America, to divide 
(as a state, &c.) into local districts for the choice 
unfair, with a view to give a political party an ad- 
vantage over its opponent. This was done in Mas- 
ernor, and hence the name; though it Is now 
known that he was oppose to the measure. The 


Georges, kings of Great Britain; as, the Geor- 
De 

ER-MAIN‘ 

allied; as, “‘germain to the mat- 

Dunglison 

of representatives in a way which is unnatural and 
sachusetts at a time whon Elbridge Gerry was gov- 
term gerrymandering is sometimes used. 


ve Bartiit. 
GE-RUND/IVE, 2. The future passive participte in 
Latin. _ Andrers 


GES/TANT, a.” [L. gero, to carry.] i 
Bearing within; burdened ; a “clouds gestant 
with heat.” Urs. Browning. 
GESTTR-ING [jést’yyr-ing), a. The act of making 
gestures, <x 
GUET/TO, n, [It.] The Jews’ quarter in Rome. 
‘ Teysé. 
GIB, ¢. t. To secure or fasten with a gib, or gibs, 
GIB,n. A plece of inetal or wedge in connection 
with a key or screw for holding parts of machinery 
together. é Weale. 
GIFF/-GAFF, » Mutual accommodation; an old 
nirase used by Iugh Latimer, and revived by 
alter Scott. ipl 
GT-GAN/TI€-AL-LY, adv. Ina gigantic manne?. 
GIM’/LET-EYE, n. A squint-cye. i 
Wrights Prov. Dict. 


GIN’GAL, n. See Jincatt. 
GIN’-PAL/ACE, ». A splendid drana sha. 
Dickens, 


GIP/SEY-HAT, n. A lady’s straw hat with broad 
briins. ; 
GIiRILING, ppr. [add.] Cutting away the bark in 
a ring around a tree fur tho porpuce of killing it. 
x : Gardner's Farm, Encyc. 
GLA’/BRATE, a. [L. glher, smooth.] 

Smooth or glabrous from age. A, Gray. 
GLA’CIAL (gla’shal), a. [add.] Of or pertaining to 
glacicrs: as, g/tcial phenomena. Lyell. 
GLA‘CIAL-IST, n. One who attributes the phe- 

hoinena of the drift in geology to glaciers, 
GLAD-I-A‘TOR-SHIP, n. Conduct or state of a 
gladiator. 

GLAIRINF, 2. A kind of substance which forms 
on tho surface of some thermal wators. Ogilrie. 
GLASS-€ RAB, 2. A namo given to one species of 

crustaceans ofthe genus Phyllosoma, which is trans- 
parent al:nost as glass, Dana. 
GLAss’-€UTTER, n. Ono who cuts glass. 


= Simmonde, 
GLASS-PAINT/ING, 2. A mode of staining glass 
so as to represent painting. 


Wright. 
GLAsS-PA/PER, 2. Paper covered with finoly 
pounded glass, and used like sand-paper for abrasive 
purposes. Simmonds, 
GLASS’-SOAP, 2. A name given to the black oxyd 
of mangznese, by glass-blowers, Francia 
GLAU-CES‘CENT, | a. Having something of a blu- 
GLAU’CINE, f ish hoary appearance. - 
Loudon. 
GLAU’€US. n. The scientific name given by Forster 
to a gonus of nudibranchiate mollusks, found in the 
warner latitudes, floating in the open sea, beauti- 
fally colored with blue; they swim on their back 
very swiftly. Dana, 
GLAVE, n. [add.] A curved cutting weapon having 
its edgo on the outer curve, anid fustened to the end 
ofa polo, Also spelt GLaive. Fosbroke. 
GLAZED, a. Noting a dull glassy appearance; as, 
glitzed eyes. e Quincey, 
GLEBE/-LXAND, nz. Land belonging to a chureh, 
GLE-BOS1-TY, 2. Fullness of eloids. Wright. 
GLEN-LIV’ET, 2. A superior Scotch whiskey, 80 
called from the district in which it is made. 


J. Wilson, 
GLINT, v. 7 To glance: to peep forth, as a flower 
from the bud. Burne. 


GLINT, ». A glance or flash. : 
GLOB-T-LARI-TY, 72. The state of being glob- 


GLOBT-LOUS-NESS, f _ nlar. 
GLO-€1TID1-ATE, a. In bot, haying barbs; as, 
qochidiata bristles. A. Gruy. 


GE-OPIVA-GISM, 7. Tho act or habit of cating, GLOM’ER-ULE, n, A hea:l or denso oS of flow- 


earth. Seo Dtrt-Eatina. Dunglisor, sa 


a — 


crs. Tonsloro, 
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GRA 


R ‘discourse. 

3 acience of tongues or lan; 
GLOVE’-STRETCH’ER (gliiv’-), n. An instrument 
\ for stretching gloves before first putting them on. 
Simmonds. 


Jour); . @, To stare angrily. 
GLOW’ER (glour), 0. ¢ o" Hhackeray. 


GLOW’ER-ING (glou’er-ing), ppr. or @. Staring 

| with anger. 

GLUCOSE, m. A kind of potato starch used In the 
arts for stiffening goods, &c. Simmonds. 


GLUEING,». The act of comenting with glue ; the, 


state of being thus cemented. 
GLU/MAL, a. In bdot., characterizod by » glume. 


Craig. 
GLU-MELLE’, x. [Fr.] The inner husks of the 
flowers of grasses. A. Gray. 


GLU‘TINE, n. A snbstance obtained from the glu- 
ten of grain, and nearly identical with albumon. 
GLYPH’0-GRAPII, n. <A plate made by glyphog- 

| raphy. 
GLYPH-O-GRAPHI€, a, Of or belonging to gly- 


| phography. 
GLY-PIUOG/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. yAvdw, to engrave, 
) and ypady, a drawing.] 
A process of etching by means of voltaic electri- 
elty, by which a raised copy of a drawing is made, 
so that it can be used as a block to print from as in 


common typography. The surface of a motallic, GRAIN/ING, nz. [add.] 


plate is blackened and covered with @ varnish or 
composition which will resist the action of the 
agents used in the battery; through this varnish, 
&c., the design or drawing is traced with a neodle 


or other tool, the varnish, &c., is suitably hardened, ; GRAIP, z.- 
sed to the electrotype process. ' GRXIT/-LA- 


and the plate is ex 
The effect is to produce a plate with a raised device, 
differing in this from the result in the case of an 
eloctro-tint which bas a sunken device, or one in 


intaylio. Penny Cyc. 
GN An R, 2. A knot in wood. Chaucer, 
GNARL, 2. A knot in wood. Clarke. 


GO, x. The fashion or modo; as, curs the go; noisy 
merriment; as,a high go. [Coll.] 

-_ %. Aslang term for a glass of spirits. Wright. 

GOAT-EB’, x A small tuft of hair under the chin. 
Sportive.) 

AT/-MOTIT, 2. <A larze moth (Cossua ligniper- 
da), the caterpillar of which lives upon the wood of 
tho oak, and tho willow. Wright. 

GOB’E-LIN, 2. [add.] A printed worsted cloth for 
covering chairs, sofas, &c., in imitation of Bs ne 


. reght. 
GO-GART, ».* A small machine or frame-work 
without a bottom and moving on castors, designed 
0 support children while learning to mete 
raig. 
GOFTER, v. & To plait or flute, as lace, &c. 


Clarke. 
GOFFER, 2 Anoldword forruffle. Halliwedi. 
GOF’FER-ING, a. Noting the operation of crimping 
or finting linen, lace, &c. Tatliweil, 
GOF/FERZD-ROUCHE, m A kindof plaited trim- 
ming or quilling fur the caps and bonnets of elderly 
__ Iadies. Simmonds. 
tag A el -n. Cloth woven with threads of 
go 
GOLD’ZN-PHE AWMANT, n.* A species of bird 
(Phasianus pict wa), a native of China, and esteemed 
the most beautiful ofits gonus from the richness and 
2 multiplicity of the tints of its plumage. Ogilvie. 
GOLD~-FOIL, x. Thin sheets of gold used by dent- 
ists and others, Simmonds. 
GOLD/-LATTEN, . Thin plates of gold; thin 
) plates of other motal covered with gold. 


GOMWEB-IL, x. A blockhead. [Scotch. 
3 : Walt. Scott. 


(GOOSE-FLESII, n. Fiesh roughened with cold. 
GOOSE”-PIE, x. A pie made of goose and pastry. 
GOS’BAN (giz’zan), x. Decomposed rock, usually 
reddish or ferruginous, forming tHe upper part of 2 
motallic vein, and owing its reddish color mainly to 
decomposed pyrites. Bana. 
G08-SAN-IF’ER-OUS, a. Containing or producing 
gossan. Dana, 
GOsSIP-Y, a. Full of gosstp. 
(GOURDE, 2. [Sp. gordo, large.] 
A term used in Cuba, Hayti, &c., for the colomal 
, dollar. Simmonds, 
GLAD BER, 2 One who scizos or grabs. 

GLAD BING, 2. The act of seizing or grabbing. 
GRADA-TO-RY, a. [add] Adapted for Fe 
sion or forward movement, raig. 
GRA-DINES (gra-deenz), n pl. [Fr.] Seats raised 
+ Over each other, as, “the gradines of the amphi- 
theator.” Layard, 


GRE 


greul, or graala, from the Latin of the middle ages, 
gradalis,) The Holy Grail, according to the le- 
Shae of the middle ages, was the cup used by our 

avior in dispensing the wine at the last supper. B 
some it was said to have been preserved by Josep 
of Arimathea, who received into it the blood which 
flowed from the Redecmer’s wounds as he hung on 
the cross, By others it was said to have been 
brought down from heaven by angels, and commit- 
ted to the charge of a body of knights, who guarded 
it on the top ofa lofty mountain. This cup, according 
to the legend, if approached by any but a perfoctly 
pure and holy person, would be borne away and van- 
ish from their sight. This led to the quest of the Holy 
Grail, which was to be sought for on every side b 
a knight who was perfectly chaste in thought, word, 
and aot. It ig to this that somo of the later English 
poets have reforred, especially Tennyson in his Sir 
Galahad : 


“ Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 
I find a magic bark ; 
I red on board ; no helmaman steers 3 
I fluat till all is dark. 
A guntle sound, an awfal ligh'! 
roo angols bear the Holy Grail: 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 


On aweoping wings they sail.” 
GRAIN, 2. <Agatnst the grain, against the fibers 
of wood; honce, unwillingly. 
GRAIN/AGE, x. Dutios on grain. 
A process in tanning by 
which a grunular appearance is given to leather, 
Tomlinson. 
GRAINS, x. pl. [add.] A kind of harpoon with sev- 
eral barbed points. Simmonds, 
bat Sie [Sootoh.] Burne. 
-RES, x. pl.* [L. grallator, one who 
walks on stilts.] 
A group of birds which are long legged waders, 
including cranes, herons, plovers, snipes, &c. 
Iconog. Encye. 
GRAM-MAT1-€0 HIS-TORI€-AL, a. Having ref- 
erence at once to grammatical usage and historical 
modes of interpretation; as, the grammatico-his- 
torical sense of a passage. Bibliotheca Sac. 
GRAND/I-OSE, a, [L.] Swelling in style or man- 


ner. 
GRAND-I-O81-TY, . Swell of style or manner; 
one who is grand, ; 
GRAN-U-LIF’ER-OUS, a. Full of eer hay 
raig. 
GRAN-U’LI-FORM, a. In min., having an irregu- 
Jar granular structure. Craig. 
GRAPE/-SUG/AR, n. A kind of sugar called by 
chemists glucose, which has only one third the 
sweetening effect of cane sugar. It does not exist 
as the name would imply) in the juice of grapes, 
ut is formed therefrom in small incrustations on 
raisins, &c. It gives honey its sweetness, and may 
be obtained from starch. Gregory. 
GRAPH’I-TOID, a. [From graphite, and Gr. eléos, 
resemblance. ] 
Resembling graphite or plumbago. Dana. 
GRAPPLING, 2. A laying fast hold of; also, that by 
which any thing is seized and held. 
GRAP-TO-LIT/I€, a. Containing graptoltes; as, a 
graptolitio slate. Dana. 
GRASP’ING, x. A seizing strongly with the hands. 


GRASS’-€LOTH, n. A fine, light quality of cloth 
resembling linen, made from the Urtica nivea and 
other plants, & Wells Williams, 

GRASS-OIL, ». A name given to some essential 
oils obtained from scented grasses in India, 

~ Simmonds. 

QRAVEL-€&AR, n. Acar for transporting gravel. 

GRAV‘EL-PIT, n. <A pit from which gravel is dug. 

GRAV/ING-DOCK,.”. A dock into which ships are 
taken to have their bottoms examined, cleaned, &c. 

: te Simmonds. « 

GRAV-TA-TIVE, a. Causing to gravitate; tending 
to a center. Coleridge. 

GRA/VY-DISH, ». A large table-dish for a piece of 
meat, with a well or depression at one end for gravy. 

Simmonds, 

GRAZING, n. [add] The act of foeding on grass. 

GREAVE, v. ¢. To bream a ship's bottom, or cleanse 
it by burning off the adhering grass, sediment, &c. 

Simmonds. 

GRECQUE(grék), n. r.] A contrivance for hold- 
ing coffeo-grounds, being a metallic vessel minutely 
perforated at tho bottom, through which boiling 
water is poured. The name is also given to a coffee- 
pot having this contrivance, 

GREEK CILURCH, n. The eastern church; that 
part of Christendom which separated from the Ro- 
man or western church in the ninth century. “It 
comprises the great bulk of the Christian population 
of Ienssia, Greece, Moldavia, and Wallachia, and is 
governed by patriarchs. Mosheim, 


es 


F-TOL/0-GY, 2, [Gr. yAarra, = tongue, and|GRAIL, 2. (Derived by Heyse, through the old Fr. | GREEN/IIEART, ». A name given to soveral wart 


etios of wood found In the Woet Indies and tn South 
Amorlea, bearing a resvmbl:nee tu cocoa-woud, and 
usod for ship building or turnery purposes, aovord- 
ing to the quality. . The Groon-heart of Jamates 
and Gulana isthe Laurus Chloroaylon of botanists; 
it Is alyxo Cogwood in the former, and Sipéierd In the 


lattor locality. Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
GRE’GREEK, 2. An African talisman or charm. 
8. P, Mite. 


GREN-A-DIL‘LO, n. A cabinet wood from the West 
Indies, oullod also Grenada Cocus, being a lighter 
species of the commion cocoa. ; 

pleton’s Mech. Dict. 


A 
GREN’A-DINE, 2. A thin sili dead for ladies’ dresses, 
shawls, ae 
GREW’SOME 
ORCESOME, ¢ & Usly; frightful. 0. Kingaley. 
GRID1T-RON, m. [add.] A frame used for drawing 
vessels out of water to be docked and repaired. 
Stornmonda, 
GRIEVE, te [Sax. gerefa, or Gael. graf] In 
GREEVE, Scotland, a manager of g farm or over- 
seer of any work ; areeve; a manorial bailiff. 
Ogutte. 
GRILLING, n. The act of broiling over coals. 
GRILSE, 2. A young salmon on its first return from 
2. 


Ber John Wilson, 
GRIPPE crip), 2. [Fr] A French name for the 
influenza or epidemic catarrh. Dunglizon. 


GRIT, » [add.] Firmncss and sharpness of mind. 
Am. Barilett. 
GROG/GI-NESS, ». The state of being grogzy, hence, 

staggering ; tenderness or stiffness in the foot of a 
horse, which causes him to move in an uneasy, hob- 
bling manner. White's Vet. Dict. 
GROG/GY, @. Tipsy or overcome with grog, causing 
aman to stagger or stumble; hence, appliod by 
pugilists to ono weakenoil in a fight so as to stag: 
ger. So a horse is said to be groggy whon he 
moves in an uneasy, hobbling manner, owing toa 
tenderness about the feet. White's Vet. Dict. 
GROIN, n. [add.] In coast-engineering, a frame 
of wood-work across a beach to accumulate and re- 
tain shingle. fe Weatle. 
GROOYV’ING, 2. The act of making grooves; grooves 
thus made. 
GROUND/ING, n. Act of touching the ground; as, 
of a ship. 

2. Thorough instruction; as, to have a ground- 
ing in some braneh of knoW ledge. : 
GROUND’-LINE, n. In descriptive geometry, the 
line of intersection of the horizontal and vertical 

plane or projection. 

GROUND/-PLAN, . The surface representation 
of the divisions of a buildifig. Simmonda. 
GROUND/-PLANE, x. In perspective, the hori- 

zontal plane of projection. 
GROUND/-SQUIR’BEL, 2.* A variety of the 
squirrel family, ot a reddish color, with blackish 


stripes on its sides. Ogilvie, 
GROUNI/-TIER (-teer), 2. Tho lowest ticr of 
casks in a vessel's hold. : Totten. 


2. The lowest range of boxes in theater. 
Simmonds. 
GROUP’BR, |v. A West-Indian namo for several 
GROOP’ER, species of Serranua, a fish of the 
perch family. Simmons, 
GROUT, v. é. To fill up with thin coarse mortar, as 
the joints between stones. 
GROWN’-UP, pp. or a. 
GROYNE. See Groin. 
GRC/MOSE, ». [L. grumua, n little heap.] 
In dot., clustered in grains at intervals ; gruthous. 
Craig. 
GRUMP‘-LY, adv. Ina surly, dissatished manner ; 
as, to answer grumpily. 

GUI’FAW, 2. Aloud burst oflaughter. | Wilson. 
GUIL/LE-MOT, 2, [Fr.] Another name for DovE- 
xK1gz, which see. Kune. 
GUIN’EA-GRASS, 2. <A tall strong forage grass 

(Panicum maximum of Jacquin) introduced from 
the West coast of Africa into the West-Indies and 
Southern States of America. Simmonds. 
GUY PURE, n. [Fr.] An imitation of antique lage 
which is durable, less expensive, and equally bean- 
tifal. The name is also applied to a kind of gimp. 
; Simmonda, 
GULCH, n. A ravine, or dry water course in Calf- 
fornia and Australia. LTowitt. 
QULE’-STREAM, n., A current in tho Atlantic 
ocean running from’ the Gulf of Mexico off the 
United States, and continuing over the north-east- 
ern Atlantic. It is characterizod by the warmth of 
its waters. B. Franklin, 
GUM’-WOOD, n. A wood of New South Wales, of 
a dark mahogany color with a blue or purplish- 
Appleton’s Mezh. Divt, 


Of full size or age. 


gray cast. 
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GUN’=MET’AL, 2. An alloy of 9 parts of copper and 
. 1 part of tin, used for cannon, &e. 
/ ; Appleton's Mech. Dict, 


GUNJAT, n. “A name in India for the dried hemp- ' HXG, nv. [add.] A division or enclosure of wood to 


plant (Cannabis sutiva) from which the resinous 
juice has not been removed; it is smoked for its 
narcotic effects. Johnston. 
GUN’-PORT, m. An opening in a ship for a cannon. 
GUN’/POW-DER TEA, n. A species of fine green 
tea, each leaf of which is rolled round. 
S. Wella Williams. 
GUR/GLE, n. A gush or flow of liquid. 
80%, 


Thomp: 
GUR’GLET, n. A porous earthen jar for cooling 
water by evaporation. Ogilwie. 

GUR’/GLING-LY, a. Ina gurgling manner. 

GUR/GOYLE. See Garcoytz. 

GURB/RY, ». A small fort in India. _ Craig. 

GU, x. [add.] The substance made by pulling in 
two a silkworm when ready to spin its cocoon, and 
drawing It out into a thread. This when dry is ex- 
ceedingly strong, and is used as part of a fish-line. 

Tomlinson. 

GUT/TA PER/CHA (pér’tcha), .* [From the Malay 
gutta, gum, and percha, the particular tree from 
which it is procured.] . 

A substance exuding from a tree of the East- 
Indies, and used, when hardened, for the same pur- 
Poses as caoutchouc, Tomlinson. 

GUT/TATE, a. [L. gutta, a drop.] 

Noting a spotted appearance, as if by something 
dropped. A. Gray. 
GUT’TER-ING, n. [add.] Gutters or channels for 

carrying off water fiom the roofs of houses. 
Ogilvie. 
GUT, m. Aperson of queer looks or dress; a term 
derived from grotesque effigies of Guy Fawkes, 
which are dressed up by boys and exhibited in the 
streets on tho 5th of November, being the day of 
the Gunpowder Plot. 
Dickens. Wright's Prov. Diot. 
pe een n. [Gr. yuvaxecoy, women’s resi- 
ence. 

1. That part of a large honse among the ancients 
appropriated to femules. Fosbroke. Tennyson. 

2. The united pistils of a flower taken together, 

2 . Gray. 
GYM-NO-€4R/POUS, a. [Gr. yuuvds, naked, and 
caprus. fruit] 

fn Lot., naked fruited; having no pubescence 
about tho frnit. fonslov, 

GY-ROLD’AL, a. Spiral in arrangement or action. 
In nl Cie tt having certain planes arranged 
spiratly, so that they incline all to the right, or all 
to the left of a vertical line, In optics, turning tho 
plune of polarization circularly or spirally to the 
right or left. Dana, 

GY/RO-SEOPE, nm. [Gr. ypdw, to bend, and oxoréw, 
to observe] ~ 

Ar instrument in various forms, invented by 
Prof W. R. Johnson (by whom it was called Ro- 
TASscOPR) for illustrating the phenomena of rota- 
tion an:l the composition of rotations, particularly 
as affscted by inertia and gravity. It consists prin- 
cipally of a heavy rotating wheel variously sus- 
iia in rings, &c, With an instrument of this 
Kind, very delicately constructod, Mons. Foucanlt 
has sneceeded in rendering visible the effect of the 
rotation of the earth, C. 8. Lyman. ~ 

GITE, 'n. Delirious; sensclessly extravagant ; as, 
tho man is cloan gyte, Walt. Scott, 


H. 


AB T-TANT, n. 


pl., HABI-TANS, [Fr.]_[add.] 
Namo retained 


by the lowor class of Canadians of 
Freneb origin, « Ogilvie. 

WA-BITU-E (g-bit’i-1), n. Ono habituated to a 
certain place, employment, &c. ; as, an halitué ofa 
theater. Bescherelie, 

WACH/TRE, » [Fr.] A torm appliod to the short 
lines of the map-ongraver, used in dolinoating sur- 
faces, espoocialiy mountains. 

HACI/URE, 2. ¢. In map-engractng, to covor with 


hachuros Silliman's Journal, 
TACK, oe [add.] In £ag., a family horso 
UMACK/NEY, f used in all kinds of work, as distin- 


giishod from hunting and ecarriago horses. 


Wohster’s Dom. 
NACKING €0UGH, n. A slight teazing eongh. 
Wright, 


MACK’LING, 2, Tho act or process of soparating 
the onurse part of hemp from tho fine. 
Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
PADI, x. [Ar. had). pilerimace.] 
A Mohammedan pilgriin to Mocoa: henoo, in & 
Wi lor sonse, a title of honor. G. W. Curtis, 


5% EB. &o., 


Encyo. 


HAN TAT 
ILE-MA-TOL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. aiua, bluod, and Adyos, according to their age and character for speed, &6., 
“discourse.] i, with a view to cquahze the chances as much as pose 


Craig. sible. The term is aiso applicd to toot 1uces, Loat 
races, and othor contests, in which some of the eoia- 


petitors aro placed in advance of othets at starting, 


The science of the blood. ° 


be cut; a quagmire. Wright. Walt, Seott. 


HAQ/BUT, n, {Old Fr. hacquebute.] Aname given] With a view to equalize the oe aporitaneeee 
tothe harquebus when its butt was bent down or att ot 
hooked P old it more readily ; from the German | HAND/I-€AP-PER, ‘2, The umpire of a handicag 


race, 
HAND/LING, n. [add.] “Among painters, the mode 
of using one’s pencil; mode of touch. Fuisholé.~ 
HAND/-OR/GAN, n. A barrel-organ turned by hand 
WAND/SEL, 2 [add.] The word handsel or han- 
sel is much used as a familiar term both in England 
and Scotland to denote nut merely the first nse of 
athing, but any thing given én hand, as carnest 
moncy, some gift or purchase at a particular season,! 
the first money received for the sale of goodsin the 
morning, the first money taken at a shop newly, 
opened, the first presont sent to a young woman ons 
her wodding day, &c. Cruig. 
HAND/SEL, v.# [add] To handsel a person is tq 
present him with some gift, or with somethin 
purcha-ed at a particular time or place; also ta 


word hake, hook. Foshroke. 
HAG-I-O€/RA-CY, n. [Gr. ayos, holy, and kparéw, 
to govern.] 
The government of the priesthood ; hierarchy. 
Ogilvie. 
HAIL, v. 4. [add.] To hail from, is familiarly used 
in England and erica for to assign one’s place 
of abode. 
TIAIL/-STORM, m. A storm accompanied with hail. 
HAIR/-DRESS’ER, 2. One who dresses or cuts 
hair. 
TAIR/-GLOVES, 2. pl. Gloves of horse hair used 
for rubbing the skin, Simmonds, 
HAIR/-LINE, . [add.] A very slender line. 
WAIR-SEAT/ING, 7. .Iair-cloth for the seats of 


chairs, &c. Simmonds, aaa ¢ 
, &e, ; give him earnest moncy. sg Cruig. 
HAIR/-SUIRT, m. A shirt made of hair, worn to!) Hy NpsELED (haind’seld é 
6 AND‘ .  [add. d 
mortify tho body. sey tiers d (hand’seld), pp. [add] En owed 


TIAIR/-SPRING, 2. A fine wire in a watch which 
ives motion to the balance-wheel. 
TAIR/-STROKE, n, A dolicato stroke in writing. 
HA/KIM (hii’keem), a [Ar] Ld, . wise man; 
h a physician, and sometimes 2 ruler. 
sorts at 5 Teyse, 
HALF, . Consisting of a mofety or half. Wright. 
HALF’-BIND/ING, n. A style of book-binding in 
which the backs and corners are in leather, and the 
sides in paper or cloth. 


TIAND/SEL MON/DAY, nv. The Monday after Ne 
Year when handsels or presents are given to scrv=, 
ants, children, &e. one’s Ecery Diy Book. 

NIANK/ER, oe. & [add.] To hang about; as, to 
hanker about a door, Thackeray. 

HAN/SARD, n. [add.] A title given to the reports 
of proceedings in the British Parliament, from the 
name of the publisher. Simmonds. / 

HAN/’SEL. Sce Ianpset. 

HAN/SOM-€AB, nx. [From the name of the in- 


Seen Ee ES SS 


HALF/-BOARDER, n. One that takes dinner only. per A two-wheeled eab, having the driver 
IALF’-BOUND, a. Maving only the back in leather, erched on an clevated seat behind. Simmonda ’ 
as a book. HARD, ». A kind of pier or landing place for boats 


IWALI’-BREED, x. A person descended from parents 
of different races; as, a Canadian huls-breed. 

TIALF’-BRED, a. [add.] Imperfuctly acquainted 
with the rules of good-breeding. Also, a race horse 
not full blooded; a coursing dog not completely 


on 4 river. Marryat. 
HARD-BAKE, n. A swectment of baked sugar oF 

treacle spreal out thin, [Zng.] . Thackeray. ’ 
HARD BY, adr. Very near; as, “hard by. a cote 

tage chimney smokes.” Milton. { 


trained. Simmonds. . ts “1 

N (TIXRD-ILACK, 2. Popular name of a very astrings 
= €AP, n. [add.] A slight calovton ro ae | cht plant (Spbrece tomentosa ), comamon nl vast Pres, 

coke es 2 wt. 
NALF/-HEARTED, @. Wanting in affection; un-) 7 ippIsit. @. Somewhat hard. ruc 

generous. A WARD-MONEY (inin’ . Cuin as distingnished 
HALF/-LENGTH, a. Of half tho ordinary_length. | Use AES Cin hy ith) A.gColn Bs see 


front Paper menpy- * 


as a picture. a ; | TALRD’-PRESS ED’ (-prést), a, Pressed very hard. 
ALF-MEA®URE (mézh’ur), m An imperfect | {pp _prsn£D (pysht) a. Ureed by ditficultioan, 


Feit Raacers age WA Riy-nUN.@, Great! ul; as, he was herd- 
HALF-PRICE, n. Talf the ordinary price; a re- § UARIY=| tunes mgRAp cease aie a 


duced chargo at a theater, &c., for admission late in * y%{pp_TACK, Among seamen, sea-bread. - 
the evening. kane, 2 Kane: 


HALI’-TE-RETE’, a. Tereto, but flattened on ono | 7X pry-WOOD, nm. A common name for wood of @ 


side. Sees lid text bireh, ash, &e, i sition to 
WALT’-TIDE, n. Expiration of half the tide orsix| pine,&a etal. 


hours. 

HALF/-TINT, n. In the fine artes, a middle or inter- 
mediate tint. See Tint. 

HALF’-YEAR, 2. Spaco of six months. 

HAL-I-OG/RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. dds, sea, and ypdgw, to 
desoribe. ] 


TLARD/-WOQDS, n. pil. A term applied to woods 
of a very close texture, as box, &c., used by 
tnrners. Appleton’s Mech, Dick 

WARLE-QUIN-DCUCK, n. A species of duck (Clan= 
gula hixstrioni&a) found in inate, Bay, of am 
ash-color, the malo being fantastically streaked 


A description of the soa. : Craig. with gray. Cuvier. ¢ 
HALL’AGE, x, Toll paid for goods sold ina hall. | 17XR-MO-NI-ZA/TION, nm. Tho bringing or being 
Craig. brought into a state of accordance. 


IALI/-MARK, 2. The official stamp of the Gold- | WARNEss-€ASK, 2. 
siniths’ Company and other assay offices to gold and | 
silver articles, as showing their purity. [£2qg] 


A tub on a vessel's desk 
fur receiving the daily allowance of salted »provl- 
Bote ee called also harness-tub. Simmonds. 

a : WAR/NESS-MAK/ER, 2, A manofacturer of hare 
MA/LOED (hi/ldde), a. Surrounded with a halo. nesses, and horse trappings, Booth. . 
WAM/MER FISH, 2, A rapacious fish of the shark | WXR/PY-EA/GLE, n* An accipitrine bird of Mex 

fumily, callod also the hammor-headed shark, from ico and South America. [Jarpyia dertructor o 

the shape of its hoad, the sides of which extend Linn., or Thrasctetusharpyia of modern zoologist: 


into transverse processes, so as to affurd 4 resem- It is noted fur its furmidable claws and grea 
llunoe to tho head of a hammor, Cuvier. stronzth. Icon. Eneye- ( 


WAM/STIACK-LE (-shik’kl), 0. ¢. To fasten by a HWASUEESH, he. * A preparation much used fn: thé 


rope binding the head to one of the fore logs; as, to 


Ras nareotie, made by boilin 
Ience, to bind or re- Raskas 8 Doreties aa 


TIASII1S11, 


humsiackle a horse or cow. the leaves and flowers of the henip-plant with th 


atrain, Wright, deition of a little fresh butter; its effect in smalh 

TAM’T-LOSE, 2. [L. hamua, Aton) retary inoderately exhilarating, but by increasing 
In Fot., bearing at the ond a small hook. ; the dose an intoxication iy produced attended wit 

A. Gray, an intonse fceling of happiness, Lf taken too freely 

TIAN’AP, m, A rich goblet or tankard of silvor or] death has souietines resulted. Johnston. | 

golil, used on state occasiuns. ; Wright, WAT’-BAND, nv. bike A band of crape, &c., Worms 

NAND/BILL, 2. <A loose printed sheot to be ciren-! on the hat by persons in mourning ackerdy- 4 


lated or stuck up for some public announcement; a JX T’TI-SIIER‘IF, 2. 
small bill or pruning hook. Simmondr 
TIXND’-GUIDE, n. An instrumont for giving a good 
position to the hands in playing on the pianoforte, 

s Simmondn. 
IIAND/I-€AP, m. Arace in which the horses, nnler 
tho direction of an umpire, carry difforent weights 


Keke [Ar gehaté, writingy 
and echerif, noble or imperiaLl-_ ~~ oe eee 
7i#., imperial hand-writtng; a term in Bh de 
a decree conntersigned by the Sultan with these 
words: “Let it he done accordingly.” thus invest- 
ing the deorce with tho highest possiblo authority, 

Elias Ri 


long —X, B, &e., short,—CARK, FAR, LAST, FALL, WHAT; Titers, TERM; MARINE, BERD; MOVE, i 
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MATTING, n., Tho business of making hats. 

ITAUL/AGE, n, Act of hauling; charge toe ia 

: urke. 

HAUL/ER, ». One who hauls, as a fisherman who 

» pulls in a cast-net, &e. Craig. 

JIAUT’BOY-IST (h6/boy-ist), m. A player on tho 
hautboy. 

WAV’HN-AGE, 2. Harbor dues. 

WAWK’-OWL, n. <A large species of owl (Stryw nyc- 
tea of Linnzus), called also Snowy-Owl. It inhabits 
the north of both co abe builds on high rocks, 
and pursues harea, grouse, &c. woven. 

fIAY’-BAND, 2. A band or rope of twisted hay. 

E = Simmonds. 
DAY’TI-AN, a. Belonging to the island of Hayti. 
HAZARD TA/BLE, n. A table for playing at games 

of chance. Clarke. . 
HAZING, x. The act of harassing or annoying. 
NEAD-ING-DOWN, n. In hortic., the cutting 

down of the branches or head of trees or vegetables. 

HEAD’ MAg’TER, n. The head or chief of a school, 
&e. ‘ Conubeare. 

WEAL/ING, a. [add.] That heals or assuages; the 
hauling art, medicine. ; 

MEALTII/-OF/FI-CER, ». One charged with the 
protection of a place against infectious diseases. 


HEARTH’-RUG, n. A rug in front of the hearth. 

Simmonds. 
IMEAT’ING-LY, ado. [add.] In a heating manner. 
WEAVE, n. [add.] <A horizontal dislocation in a 
; metallic lore, taking place at an intersection with 
{ another lode. Dana, 

Herve of tre sea, an impulse from the swell of the 
sea advancing, retarding, or altering the course of 
a vessel, Ogilvie. 

HEAV’Y-BUILT’, a. So built as to have a cumber- 
some movement; clumsy. Clarke. 
HEAV’Y-GAIT‘ED, a. Moving heavily and slowly ; 
as, “ heavy-guited toads.” Shakes. 
HEAV’Y-HEART’ED, a. Borne down with sorrow. 
HEAV’Y MET’AL, n. Guns of a large caliber; as, 
to carry hedtoy metal. Totten. 
HEAV/Y_WEIGUT’ED (-wi/ted), a. Having a heavy 

weight put on; as, a race horse. 
HEB’E-TATE, a [L.] Obtuse; dull, 
HE€-TO-€0T’Y-LIZZD (-kit/e-lizd), a. Changed 
into a hectocetylus; as happens to one of tho arms 
of the male of a kind of cuttle-fish. Dana. 
HE€-T0-€90T’Y-LUS, n. [Gr. exrds, out of or sepa- 
| Fate from, and xotvAn, & small cup.] 

The arm of a kind of cuttle-fish, which takes on 4 
modifiod form aud bears the male generative vr- 
gins; and which separates from the inale so as to 
swim free, in which state it porforms its appointed 


functions. Und. 
FIED’E-ROSE, a. [L. hedera, ivy.] 
Pertaining toivy; full of ivy. Ash, 


HEDGE/-SEILOOL, m. An open sir school beside a 
hedge, in Ireland. Kohl. 
HEEL/-TAPS, n. pl. Wine or liquor at the bottom 
of glass. Halliwell, Dicken, 
HE-LVA€-AL, a. [add] Of or pertaining to 2 helix; 
as, a helisecat current of electricity. Lardnor. 
HEL‘L-€01D, } a. [add.] Spiral; spirally curved 
HEL-I-€OID’AL, f§ like the spire of a univalvo 
shell. Duna, 
HE/LI-O-CHROME, nm. ([Gr. jAus, the sun, and 

Xpwue, color. ] 

A colored photograph. R. Wunt. 
HE-LI-O-CHROM‘IE, a. Pertaining to heliochromy. 
HE/LI-O-€HRO-MY, . [Gr. HAcos, the sun, and 

xp>+a, color.] 

The art of producing colored photographs, 
HB’/LI-C-GRAPH, 2. <A picture taken “4 heliogra- 

hy. . Hunt, 
HE-LLO@RA-PHY, m. [sub.] Photography; tho 

taking of pictures on any prepared material by 
mesns of the sun and 4 camera obscura. J. Hunt, 
HE’LI-0-TROPE, n. [add.] An instrament used in 
sodesy, for making signals to an obsorver at a dis- 
tonce, by means of the sun's rays thrown off from a 
mnirror. - Niehol. 
HE’LI-0-TROP-ER, . The person at a geodetic 
station who has charge of the heliotrope. 
HEL/OT-AGE, n. The state of being a helot. 
HEWI-GARP, 2. [Gr. jut, half, and caprés, eat] 

One portion of @ fruit which spontancously di- 

vides into two halves, as in the Umbellifera. 


A. Gray. 
HEM-I-ME/DRAL, a [sub.] [Gr. je, half, and 
€5p2, face.] 

In erystallography, having half of tho similar 
egos or angles similarly replaced ; formed by a re- 
placoment of half the similar parts in a crystal, in- 
stoad of all; consisting of half 
full symmetry would require; as, when a cube has 
planes only on one half of its eight solid angles, or 
ono plane out of a pair on each of its edges; as, in 


BEG 


the caso of a totrahodon which is hemihedruk to an 

octahodron, it being contained under four of the 

planes of an octahedron. Dana. 
IWEM-[-ME/DRAL-LY, ade. In a hemihedral man- 


ner, 
IWEM-I-ITEDRI8BM, 2. In crystallography, the 
property of crystallizing hemihedrally. Dana, 
ILEM-I-HE/DRON, ». [Gr. nue, half, and pa, face.] 
‘In crystallography, a solid hemihedrally derived, 
Thus the tetrahedron is in fuct a hemihedron, it 
being derived from a eube by replacing half of its 
solid angles, Dana, 
pn ee @, [Gr. jut, half, and popdy, 
form, 

In crystallography, having the two ends of a 
erystal modified with unlike planes. Dana, 
HEM-I-PRI8-MAT/I€, a. [add.] In erystallogra- 
phy, noting a hemiprism. Dana. 
HEMI-PRISM, x. [Gr. que, half, and rpicua, prism.] 

In the monoclinic and triclinic systems of crys- 
talline forms, a form that comprises but one face of 


4 prism and its opposite. Dana, 
HEM-I-SPHE-ROID/AL, @. Approaching to the 
figure of a heinisphere. Wright. 


ITZ-MIT’/RO-PAL, te In bdot., half inverted or 
Ik-MIT’RO-POUS, turned around. A. Gray. 
a aes mn. [add.] [Gr. jue, half, and rpérw, 
o turn, 
A twin crystal; a form which may be imitated 
artificially by cutting a crystal into two halves, and 
then inverting one half and uniting the separated 


fuces. and. 
4{E-MIT’RO-PY, n. Twin-composition in crystals, 
Dana. 


HEN/-HUS/SY, ». A cotquean; 2 man who inter- 
meddles with women’s concerns, Wright. 
Belt Beat m. An inclosed place for hens. [Am.] 

JIEP-A-TOG/RA-PHY, 
IIEP-A-TOL/0-GY, ° | m. [Gr. harap, the liver.] 
A description or account of the livor.’ ' 


Dunglison. 
MEP-TAM’ER-OUS, a. [Gr. éwra, seven, and pé- 
pos, part.] t 
Consisting of seven parts. A, Gray. 


HERB/AL-ISM, . The knowledge of herbs. ° 
I1E-RED-I-TA-BIL/I-TY, . State of being heredit- 
able, Brydges. 
HE/RO-WOR/SHIP, m. Admiration and reverence 
for heroic men. apne ‘_ Carlyle, 
HET-E-RO-€AR/POUS, @ ([Gr. érepos, another, 

and xapmés, fruit.] M4 

In bot., bearing fruit of two kinds or forms, ns in 

the genus Amphicarpe. A, Gray. 
HET-E-RO-GAN@WGLI-ATE, @#. [Gr. érepos, an- 
other, and yayyAcov, ganglion.] 

Having the ganglions of the nervons system un- 

symmetrically arranged, applied to Rawerpehentee 
; . Dana, 
HET-E-RO-GE/NE-OUSB-LY, adv. Ina heterogen- 
eous manner. 
HET-E-ROG/E-NY, . [Gr. érepos, another, and 
yévds, race. ] 

The production of different kinds of young, 

Dana. 
HET-E-ROM‘ER-OUS, a. [Gr. érepos, another, and 
os part.] 

n chem., unrelated as to chemical composition, 
as in cases of heteromerous icomorphism. Spavich 
IET-E-RO-MORPH/E, a. [Gr. érepos, another, and 

poppy, form.] 
n insect metamorphosis, having a ‘wide differ- 
ence of form between the larve and the adult. 
Dana. 
IIET-E-RO-MORPH/OUS, a. [Gr. érepos, another, 
and popdy, form.] 
Of an irregular or unusual form; of two or more 
shapes, 
ITEX-AG/ON-AL-LY, adv, Ina hexagonal manner. 
IILEX-AM’ER-OUS, @. [Gr. &, six, and pépos, part.] 

In six parts; in sixes, Dana. 
IIEX-AP/TER-OUS, a. [Gr. <f, six, and zrépov, 

wing. 

Heding six wing-like processes. A, Gray. 
HT-BER-NI-ZA/TION, See HyseRnation. 
INI-E-ROL/A-TRY, . [Gr. iepos, sacred, and Aa- 

tpevw, to worship.] 

Tho worship of saints or sacred things. 

Coleridge. 
HIGH, a. [add.] Strong-scented as tending toward 
putrefaction; as, venison or game should never be 
cooked before it is high, Book of Cookery. 
WIGH’-AL/TAR, ». The aliar for celebrating high 
mass. Oxford Gloss. of Arch. 


the planes which «| HIGH JINKS’, ». An old Scottish pastime played 


in different ways. Commonly a person was se- 
locted by lot to sustain some fictitious character 
or to repeat verses in # particular order; and if he 


HOM 


dopartod from the character assignod or failed in 
repeating the verses, he incurred certain forfeits. 
W. Soott, 
IIGU/-LOWS, x. pl. A familiar name for ankle 
boots; hence, sometimes a cant namo given to 
those who wear them. Thackeray. 
HIGU/-STRUNG, a. Strung toa full tone, or high 
itch ; spirited or obstinate; as, a high-strung 
orse. Ogilvie. 
HIGH’-TREA/SON, nm. Treason against the state 
being the highest civil offense. See TREAson. ‘ 


ITallam. 
HYLAR, a. In dot, belonging to the hilum of a 


seed, &e. A. Gray. 
HILD/‘ING, @. Noting want of spirit; cowardly 3° 
as, “such a hilding foe.” Shakes. 


IIIM-A-LAY’AN, a, Belonging to the Himalaya 
mountains in India, the highest in the world. 
Craig. 
HIND/LEY'S-SEREW, 2.* A screw cut ona solid 
whose eides are ares of the pitch-circle of a wheel 
into which the screw works; it is named from the 
person who first used the form, Imp. Add. 
HINGZD (hinjd), @. Furnished with hinges. 
HINGE/-JOINT’ n, In anat,, o joint in which the 
bones move upon each other like hinges; as, in the 
elbow, knee, &c. Paley. 
HWIP-PO-€AM’/PUS, n.* [Gr.]_ In myth., = fabulous 
monster, rep acl of the head and fore-quarters of 
& horse attached to the tail of a dolphin or other 
fish ; it is seen in Pompeian paintings, attached to 
the marine chariot of Neptune. Fairholt, 


HWIP-PO-€REP/I-FORM, a, [Gr, irmos, horse, and 


Kpnris, & boot or shoe, 


Shaped like a horse-shoe. A. Gray. - 
HIR/CINE, a. [L. hircua, a groat.] 
Goatlike; of a strong, goatish smell. Booth. 


HIS-PID/T-LOUS, a. In dot., having short, stiff hairs. 
A. Gray. 
IfIS-TO@/E-NY, n. [Gr. iords, a tissue, and yervdw, 
to produce.] - 
he production of organic tissues, 
HIS-TOG’RA-PHY, n. [Gr. icrds, a tissue, and 
ypadw, to describe] | 
A description of organic tissues. Wright. 
HIS-TO-LOG/1€-AL, a. Pertaining to histology. 
IlIS-TO-LOG/I€-AL-LY, adv. With reference to 
histological facts. 
HIS-TOL/0-GY, x. [Gr. iords, a tissue, and Adyos, dis 
course.} 

The science which treats of the minute straeture 
of the tissues, Dunglison. 
HIT/TER, n. Among bowers, he who deals forth hits 

or successful and effective blows. 
HO’€US, v. t. To deceive or cheat. Liquor issaid to 
be Aocused when laudanum has been put into it, 
MTulliwell. 
HOIST, ». A machino for elevating goods, &c. 
HOLD/ING-O’VER, 2. A remaining in possession, 
office, &e., after the regular time has expired. 
HOLD”-O/VER, »v. 4. To remain in office, possession, 
&c., beyond the regular term. ‘ 
TIOL/O-STOME, . [Gr. dAos, whole; and oréua, 
mouth. ] 
A univalve mollusk having the aperture of the 
shell entire, or without a terminating canal. 


= =) Dana. 
HO’/LY-GRAIL, See Gra, 
TLO‘LY ORDERS, n. pl. Term applied to the cleri- 
cal office in the Episcopal and sotne other.churches, 
Hook's Church Dict. 
HO-MO-CER/€AL, a.* [Gr. 640s, common, and xép- 
kos, & tail.] 

In jishes, having the tail symmetrical, the verte- 
bral column terminating at its commencement; op- 
posed to /etero-cercaul in which the vertebral col 
umn extends to the extremity of the upper lobe. 

Agassiz, 
HO-MG-O-MORPH/I8M, n. [Gr. Spotos, similar, 
and pop¢y, form.] 

A near similavity of crystalline forms between un- 
like chemical compounds or inorganic species ; ira 
morphism. Dana. 

HO-MG-0-MORPH/0US, a. Abnrodastey siml- 
lar in crystalline form. and, 
HOM-G-0-ZO/I€, a. [Gr. duo.os, similar, and gwy, 

life, 

a term denoting similarity in kinds of life; 
homeozoic belts on the earth's surface. “| 

E, Forbes. \. 

HO-MO-GANLI-ATE, a, (Gr. duds, like, ang 
yayyAcov, a ganglion.) 4 
aving the nervous ganglions symmetrically ar- 
ranged ; as, in the Invertebrates. Dana, : 
HO-MO-LOGI€-AL. a. [add.] Proceeding from, or 


based upon, that kind of relation termed homology. 
a “ Duna. 


Pens 


Dunglison. 
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IION-0-LOG/I€-AL-LY, ado, In a homological sense 
ormanner,  “ysh, ge et _ Dana, 
110-MOL/0-GIZEy v. ¢. To determine the homo- 
logles or structural relations ofany organ. Duna, 
110-MOL/O0-GOUS, a, aad) Being of the same 

typloal_ structure, as in tho yesh es mentioned 
undor HomoLoey; having like relations to a funda- 
mental typo of structuro; as, those bones in tho 
hand of man and the fore-foot of a horse are homol- 
ogoue that correspond in their structural relations, 
that {s In their relations to the type-structure of the 
_ fore-limb in Vertebrates. seam, Dana, 
HOM’/0-LOGUE, ». That which is homologous with 
any given part In a rolated structure; as, this or 
that bono in the hand of man is the homologue of 
that in the paddle of a whale. 
> 9. That organ or structure which fs homologous 
with another; as, the paddle of a whale js the hom- 
ologue of the wing of a bird or of the arm e man. 
ana, 
FIO-MOL/0-GY, n. [sdd.] [Gr. dués, similar, and 
Aéyos, discourse.] 

In organic beings, correspondence or relation in 
type of structuro; as, the relation in structure be- 
tween the leg and arm of man; or that between the 
arm of 4 man, fore-leg of a horse, wing of a bird, and 
fin of a fish, the structures of all these organs being 
@ue to modifications of one type of structure. It 
differs from analogy, which is arclation or corres- 

ondence in functions; thero is analogy between 
The wing of a bird and that of a bat, but not homol- 


esr Dana, 
WIO-MO-MAL/LOUS, a. [Gr. oxds, similar, and 
@\Aomat, to Jeap or rise.] 


i In bot., noting a similarity in bonding or curving 
to one side, of leaves, &c., originating all round a 


stem. A. Gray. 
HO-MO-MORPH/OUS, a. [Gr. duds, similar, and 
poppy, shape.] 
oting similarity in shape. A. Gray. 


HIOM’0-TYPE, n. [Gr. duds, similar, and ri7os, type) 
That which has the samo fundamental type o 
atructure with something else; thus the right arm 
is the homotype of the right leg; one arm is the 
omotype of the other, &c. . Owen, 
HON’EY BEE, », The common bee which makes 


honey. 
HON’I-TON LACE’ n. The finest of English thread 
lace made on pillows or cushions, at Honiton, Eng. 
Simmonds. 
HWQOQD/-CAP, n. A kind of seal (the Stemmatopus 
cristatus), having a piece of loose skin, like a hood, 
over its head, which the animal inflates when men- 
| aced. Cuvier, 
HOQQP/-I-RON, n. Iron in thin strips for making 


oops. 
HOP. ». t. [add.] To hop the twig, is to cS [Zng-] 
right, 
HO-RA/TIAN, a. Of or resembling Horace, the Latin 
poet, 

HORN/-TIPS, n. pl. The solid tips of horns, which 
are used for knife handles, Simmonds. 
HOR/0-8€0-PER, |. One employed in horoscopy 

HOR/0-S€0-PIST } or prediction by the stars. 
HORSE, n= [add.} In mining, earthy matter bo- 
tween the upper and lower purts of a bed of coal ; 
slaty or other barren rock vccurring somewhat iso- 
lated within s mineral lode. Tomlinson. 
FIORSE’/-BAR/RACKS, n. pl. Barracks for cavalry. 
HORSE/-BOX, n. A closed carriage or vehicle for 
transporting horses, [Zng.] C. Kingsley. 
HORSE/-€AR, ». A railroad car drawn by horses. 
HORSE’-DO€/TOR, m. One who cures ies - 
ooth. 
HORSE/-FERRY, n. A ferry which is passed by a 
horse-boat. [Am]. 


HORSE/-FOQOT, +e [add.]_ A familiar name given 

HORSE/-SIIOE, to a large crustacean (a specics «of 
Limulus), from its resemblanco in shape to the foot 
of a horse; called also Kina-cran. 

HORSE’ MXACK’ER-EL, n. Akind of fish (Scomber 
plumbeus) of the American const, BMitchill. 
HOT’ BLAST, n. In tron worka, a stream of heated 

air thrown into a furnace by means of a blowing 
machine, It saves fuel groatly. 
A Pp aon s Mech, Dict. 
HO-TEVY DE VILLE (0-téll’ @ veel), n. [Fr.] “City 
hall or town-house, Beacherelle. 
HIOT-SlORT, a. More or less brittle when heated ; 
as, hot-short iron. Beil's Tech. Dict, 
HOT/-WELL, n. In low-pressure or condensing 
stemm-enginer, % receptacle for the hot water drawn 
from the condenser by the air-pump. This water 
is returned to the boiler, being drawn from the hot- 
woll by the plunger pump. 
Appleton’a Mech. Dict. 
HIOUND, #. [add] This term is often applied in 
contempt to mean and rapacious persons; as, a Aly 
hound, ‘ é Ogilvie, 


ee. 


HUR 


HOUSE, . [odd.] Tobdriéing down the whole house, 
is to draw forth a buret of applause from the entire 
audience in a theater, &o. 

HOUSE OF ony © A publio house where jour- 
noymen connected with o particular trace assemble 
when out of work, ready 

Simmonda. 


Md » 

TOUS’ PAINTYER, 2. One who paints houses, 

HOUSE’ RENT, n. Rent for the use of a house. 

HOUSE’ TAX, n. A tax on dwelling-houses. [Zng.] 

Simmonds, 

HOUSING, n. [add.] <A covering or protoction 
to any thing; as, to a vessel laid up in harbor or 
dock; the act of putting under shelter, Kane. 

HOV’EN (h6’vn), a. Swelled or puffed out; applied 
mostly to enttlo when swelled with wind from ent- 
ing too much greon food. Gardner's Farm. Dict, 

TIOW-ADJ‘E (hou-ij’F), m. [Ar] Lit. a traveler; 
henoe in the East a name for merchants who were 
formerly tho chief travelers: this name is now used 
to denoto a traveler. 

HOW’DATI, ». In India, 2 carriage Lo a small 
car or pavilion, with. trappings, on the back of an 
elephant. J Malcom. 

TIOW’EL, 2. A cooper’s tool for smoothing the in- 
side of a cask. Used also as a verb. 

TMU-A-NA/€0, 2. The lama, a South American ani- 
mal of about the sizp of the horse (Auchenia lama 
orheuanaco.) {tis found in herds on the Cordilleras, 
and hunted for the sake of its fleece, from which 
articles of clothing are made. Same as Guanaco, | 

Preacott, 

HUB, n. [add.] An obstruction in any thing; hence, 
a roughness in a road. Wrights Prov. Dict, 

I{UB/BLE-BUB/BLE, 2.* A common name in India 
for a tobacco pipe se arranged that the smuke passes 
through water, making a bubbling noise; hence the 
name. The natives use a cocoa-nut shell partly 
filled with water, having a mouth piece inserted at 
one part and a pipe-bowl at another. Imp. Add. 

IUB’BY, a. A term applied to rough roads, eape- 
clally when frozen. [Am.] Bartlett, 

IlUD/DLING, ». A crowding together in disorder. 

UG, v4 To crowd together; to cuddle; as, to 
hug with swine. hak, 

NUG/GER, n. Ono who hugs or embraces. 

HULV/ING, » The process of removing the hulls 
from seeds, grain, &c. 

WIU-MAN-I-TA/RI-AN, a. Portaining to humani- 
tarians. . L. Botley. 

NIU’/MAN-IZ-ER, n. One who renders huntane. 

IIUM/BLE-PIF, n. To eat humble-pie, is to take 
up with mean fare, and hence, to endure mortifica- 
tion. Said to be derived froma pie made of the 
entrails or Awmbies of a deer. 

Halliwell, Thackeray. 

MUM’BUG-GER, 2. One who humbugs. 

eh gs a, [L. humus, ground, and fundo, to 
spread. 

Spread over the surface of the ground; procum- 
bent. A. Gray. 
HUM™MEL, ¢.¢ A term applied to the separating 

 baricy from Sts awns. 

WUM/MEL-ER, m. An implement for separating 
barley from its awns; one who thus separates. 

Gardner's Farm. Dict. 

THUM’MEL-ING, 2. The process of separating bar- 
ley from its awns, Gardner's Furm. Dict. 

HUMMER, n. [odd] An abridgment of hum- 
ming-bird, 

ILUM’/MOCK, n. [add.] A mass of ice piled up. 

Kane. 

HUM/MOCK-ING, n. The process of forming hum- 
mocks in the collision of Arctic ice. Kane, 

IWUM’MOCK-Y, a, Abounding in hummocks. 

NUMP’BACKS, n. pl. A kind of whale having a 
hump or bunch on their back. Simmonda, 

Ate (himpt), a. Having a hump on the 


back. 

MUNS-GARI-AN, a. Pertaining to Tungary. 
TIUNK’ER, n. One opposed to progress in politics; 
afosy. [Am. Bartlett. 
ty ig oe ; % Hostility to progress; fogyism. 

m. 

IIUNT. To hunt force,is to run the game down 
with dogs instead of shooting it. Jlounds are said 
to hunt change when they take a fresh scent and 
fullow ancther chase, A hound is said to hunt 
counter, when he hunts the wrong way, or traccs 
the scont backward; also when he takes a falso 
trail. Ee Imp. Add, 

NUNT’ER-TRAIN, . A band of sportsmen, 

MUNT/ING-SHIRT, n. A hunter's loose over-shirt. 

F. Cooper. 

HUNTING-WATE€N, n. A watch having a metal- 
lic case or cover over the crystal. 

HU-RO/NI-AN, a. [Named from Lake Turon.] In 
geol., @ term applied to certain non-fossiliforous 


r the culi of employers. 


HYP 


rocks on the borders of Lake Iluron, which aro supe 
posed to correspond in time to the latter part of 
the Azole age. Duna, 
HUSBAND-AGE, n, Allowance to the managing 
owner of s vessol for acting as ehip’s husband, or 
attending to her concerns, Simmonds, 
Us WIFE-LY, a.ondade. Likon huswife, oat 
WUT-TO/NI-AN, a. Relating to what is now called 
the Plutonic Theory of the earth, first advanced 
by Dr. Hutton. el Lyell, 
ar nm. [Gr. dddtwos, glassy or transpa- 
rent. 

In embryogeny, the pellucid substance in cells 
in process of development. Dana, 
IY’A-LINE, a. [add.] Crystalline or transparent; 
as, hyaline spaces. Carpenter, 
NY-AL/O-TYPE, . [Gr. dadros, glass, and rv7os, 

representation.] 
A photographic positive picture on glass, copicd 
from negatives. PR. Hunt. . 
HY-BRID-I-ZA/TION, n. The act of hybridizing. 
a‘ Edwurd Everett. 
WY BRID-IZE, v.t. To render hybrid; to produce 
by the union or mixture of two different stocks. 
Gardner's Furm. Dict, 
IY/DRO-BA-ROM’E-TER, n. An instrument for 
dotermining the depth of the sea water by its 
pressure. Walfercin, | 
IY’DRO-E-LE€/TRI€, a. Noting the evelutions 
of electricity by means of a battery in which liquids 
are used, or by means of steam. Bache. | 


WY/DRO-EX-TRAET/OR, n. An apparatus for re-' _ 


moving moisture from yarns or cloths in prose of 
manufacture. Apploten’s Bech. Dict, « 

IFY’DRO-GAL-VAN‘I€, #. A term applied to gal- 
vanic eurrents produced by liquids, and not by the 
dry pile. Dana, 

TIY-DROL/O-GIST, 2. One skilled in hydrology. 

HYDRO-MET’AL-LUR-GY, n. A term applicd to 
an assaying or reduction of ores in the eet way, or 
by means of liquid re-agents. J. C, Booth. , 

HY-DRO-ME-TE-OR-O-LOG/I€-AL, a. Pertain- 
ing to rain, clouds, storms, &c. 

HY-DRO-ME-TE-OR-OL/0-GY, n. That branch of 
meteorology which relates to water in the atnios-, 
phere, as rain, clouds, &ec. 

HY-DRO-ME/TE-ORS, n. pl. A name used to de- 
note the whole aqueous phenomena of the atmus- 
phere; as, rain, snow, hail, &e. Nichol. { 

HY-DRO-MET’RO-GRAPH, n. [Gr. Sdwp, water, 
péTpov, Measure, and ypadw, to desciibe,] 

An instrument for determining and recording 
the quantity of water discharged from a pipe, ori- 
fice, &c., in a given time. W. A. Norton. 

ITY’DROUS, a. Containing water. Craig. 

IIY-DRO-ZO’A, n. [Gr. tdwp, water, and gwoy, 
living eae : 

A term applied to the Meduse, or jelly-fishes. 


Dana. 
IY/E-TAL, a. [Gr. verbs, rain. 

Pertaining to rain; descriptive of the distribution 

of rain, or of rain regions, A, K, Johnston, 4 

ITY’E-TO-GRAPH, nm. A chart or graphic represen- 
tation of the average distribution of rain over the, 
surface of the carth. .» Nichol. 

IY-E-TO-GRAPIVI€, a. Pertaining to the science 
of the geographical distribution of rain, % 2 

HY-E-TOG’/RA-PHY, n. [Gr. verds, rain, and ypd- 
gw, to desoribe.] 

The science of the geographical distribution of 
rain. A, K, Johnston, 
IY-GETA (hbi-jo’ya), 2.* 

dess of health, daughter of Esculapias, 
TLY-GI-E/NIST, m. One versed in the science of 
health. Dunglison. 
ILS LOW Aine n. [Gr. ban, matter, and wéGos, 
ecling. 
The dsiite that matter is sentiont. 
TEE LON Asati nm, One who believes in hylop- 
athism, " 
TWYM-NOG/RA-PHER, n. One who writes on the’ 
subject of bymns, North. Brit. Rev. 
TTY M-NOG/RA-PIIY, n. The science of hymns. 
HY/OID, pe [add.] [From the Gr, letter v 
JiY-OlD/F-AN, anid eidos, formn.] 

Arched; x term appiied to the arch in the skull 
of fishes which supports the branchial arches and 
gills. ap ~ BR. Owen. 

NnYPNO-TI8M, n. [Gr. drvos, sleep.] 

A name given ton kind of sleep or somnambnl- 
ism said to be produced by means of aniimal mage, 
netism, Dunglison, 

NIYPNO-TIZE, v. 2. To affect with hypnotism. ; 
IIT-PO-G.A’AN (-jo’an), a. [Gr. v7d, under, and 
yi, the carth.] 


In bot, growing under the earth; ripening. { 
fruit under ground, _ A. Gray i 
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In myth., the god- ° 


IDY 


TYP-SO-MET’/RI€-AL, a, Pertaining to hypsom- 


uae : : ot. 
HYPS-OWE-TRY, ‘® ([Gr. vos, height, aad pe- 
Tpov, measure. 

A term applied to the science*which treats of the 
Measurement of heights in any other manner than 
by triangulation, as by means of the barometer, or 

. by boiling water. ot. 


HY-PO-ZO1€, @. ([Gr. drs, undor, and ¢déw, to 
live.} 


In geol,, anterior in age to the lowest rocks which 
, eoatain organic remains, , Lye. 


~ 


I. 


I-A/TRIE€, a, [Gr. tarpexds, healing.] 
Ckwereat, t wetting to niedicine, or medical 
men, Byron. 
ICE’-AN€IV/OR, ». A grapnel for holding ae toa 
fleld of ice. ane. 
ICK’/-BEAMS, m. Planks or beams at the stom and 

bows of ships as a guard against the pressure of ice, 

Ogilvie. 
ICE/-BROQOK, n. A frozen brook or stream: as, “the 
t-e-brook's temper.” Shakes. 
ICE/-BELT, n. <A bolt of ico along the shore in Arc- 
tio regions. Kane. 
ICE’-€ROP, ». The ice collected for use in a season. 
ICED (ist), pp. ora. Covered with ice; chilled with 
ice; as, iced water. 
2. Covered with concreted sugar; as, ¢ced cake. 
ICE’-FIELD, nm. A sheet of ice of such extent that 

its limits cannot be seen from the mast-head of a 

ship. Kane. 
ICK/-FOOT, ». The sameansIoz-Bett. Kane. 
IOERall OK, n. A hook on the end of # pole, used 

to eatch and mov blocks of ice. 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
ICEY-MAYTEB, n. One who has charge of a whaler 
in the ice. geo Clarke. 
ICE—PACK, 2. & body of separate pieces of Fue Neo. 
i une, 
ICE’/-PLOW. nm, An instrument in the form ofa 
ICE/-PLOUGH, f§ plough, with several sharp teeth, 
for cutting ice, Appleton's Moch, Dict, 
ICE/-SAFE, n. A box, &e, for keeping ice from 
melting. 
ICE-SAW, n. A saw used for cutting through ice. 
Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
ICE/-TRADE, », The business of cutting and ship- 
| ping ice. This bogan in a. p. 1805, by a merchant 
» ,of Boston, Mr. Frederick Tudor, who shipped the 
» first cargo to Martinique; and tho first to Calcutta 
| in:1833. The business is now large. 

Pe .  Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
ICE/-WA/TER, n. Water from melted ice. 
l¥6H-NO-LOGIe-AL, a Pertaining to ichnology. 

' P E. Iitcheock. 
I€H-NOL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. ixvos, a footstep, and Adyos.] 
The scicnco which treats of the ee of ani- 


mals. cheock. 
YEWTHIN (ik’thin), m. [Gr. ixdds, a fish.] 
An albwninons substance characteristic of the 
volk of fishes’ eggs. Silliman’s Journal. 
YEuH’THY-I€ (ik’the-ik), a, Pertaining to fishes, 
b BR. Owen. 
\JE-TO/RI-A, 2.* [L.] The scientific name of g genus 
of birds belonging to the family Merulidsw inclading 
the chattering fly-catcher (Z. viridis). It abounds 
in North America during tho summer months, and 
‘mimics almost every noise it hears. Jmp. A 
I-DEH’AL, n. A-conception of a thing in its most per- 
~ fect state; a model of perfection; as, the ideal of 
Fairholt, 


beauty. rm 
LDE-AL-IST'IE, a. Belonging to idealists. 
I-DB’/AL-IZ-ER, 7., One who idealizes; an idealist. 


Coleridge, 
-DEN’TI-FI-A-BLE, a. That can be identified. 
; : For, Quart, 
ID-E-0-GRAPH/I€-AL-LY, adv. In on ideographic 


manner. 
\ID-E-0-GRAPH ‘ES, n. pl. Tho system of represent- 
ing ideas independently of sound. For. Quar. 
fon ala nm. [L. idea, and Gr. ypddw, to 
write. 

Tho science of representing ideas independently 
of sound, thus forming a kind of universal language. 
Short-hand writing is of this nature. Clarke. 

YDLERS, 2. pl. Among seamen. those on board a 
vessel of war, who have constant day-duties, and 
keep no regular watch. Totten, 

YDLE-WHEEL, n.* In mech.,@ term applied to a 
Wheel placed between two others, to transfer motion 

_ from one to the other without changing the direc- 
tion of revolution. ‘ Imp. 

PDOL-WOR/SHIP, x. The worship of idols. 

i - Milton. 

T-DYL/LIE, a. Of or belonging to idyls, Clarke, 

Se 
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IG-NI€/0-LIST, n, (L. tgnés, fire, and colo, to wor- | IM-PER-A-TO/RI-AL, a. [add.] Of or 


Ga 
worshiper of fire. Ogilvie, 
IG-NORE’, 0. t. [sub.] To declare ignorance of; to 
Eee as of no account; to pass by as unreal or un- 
nown. 

Derived from the doings of a grand jury, who ig- 
ee a bill when they Hi to See ie fbacnsing 
thercon ¢gnoramua, we are ignorant as to the true 
merits of the case. 

I. H. 8. .] Jesus Hominum Saleator, Jesus the 
Savior of men. 
IL-LAPSE’, o. t. [L. d2labor, to slip or glide into.] 

To fall, pass, or glide into. Richardson, 

IL-LE-GIT/I-MA-TIZE, v. #. To render spurious or 


illegitimate, 7 Ogilvie, 
IL-LIM’IT-A-BLE-NESS, n. _ The stato of being 
boundless. Channing. 
pee uaEOS, n. (From L, én, and liquo, to 
me 


Tho melting of one thing into another. Wright. 
IL-LIG/ION (liz’yun), m. The act of dashing or 


striking against. Brown. 
IL-LIT/ER-ATE-LY, adv. In anilliterate manner, 
Savage. 


ILL/-LUEK’, n. Misfortune; bad luck; as, “other 
men have tll-luck too.” Shakes 
IL-LU/MI-NER, n. One who illuminates, 
ILL/-WISIVER, n. One who wishes evil. a 
on. 


A 
IM-AG/IN-A-BLE-NESS, 7. State of being ea te 
Ash. 


able. 
IM-AGVINE, ¢, ¢. [add.] To suppose or tnoy 
gilote. 
I-MA/GO, #. [L.] The last and perfected state of in- 
sect life, when the pupa-case, or mask which covered 
it, is dropped, and the inclosed beg Bt or being 
comes forth. rpenter. 
IM-BLAZE’, See Empiaze. : 
IM/I-TA-BLE-NESS, n. The state or quality of be- 
ing imitable. Ash. 
IM-I-TA/TION-AL, a. Notingimitation; as, imtia- 
tional propensities. Ogilvie. 
IM/I-TA-TIVE-NESS, n. Quality of beingi lair. 
Say arke. 
IM/MA-NENT, a. [add] An édmmanent volition, 
is a settled, permanent choice or state of the will; 
as, distinguished from an emanent, executive or im- 
perutive volition, which denotes a particular act of 
choice which carries out the immanent volition, 


2 XN. W. Taylor. 
IM-MAR/GIN-ATE, a. In dot. without a rim ot 
border, A, Gray. 


IM-MA-TP/RI-AL-IZE, v. ¢. To make void of mat- 
«ter; to render incorporeal. Ash, 
IM-ME/DI-A-CY, n. A power of acting without de- 


pendence on others; supremacy. Shakes, 
IM-ME/DI-A-TI8M, ». Quality of being immedi- 
Dugald Stewart, 


ate, 
IM-MERSZD?/ (im-mérst/), a, Wholly under water; 
imbedded completely in another part or organ. 
ITenslow. 
IM-MER’SI-BLE, a. That cannot be merged; that 
may be immersed. Ogilvie. 
IM-MER/SION-IST, . One who holds that immer- 
sion is essential to Christian baptism. Tinton. 
IM-MURE™MENT, n. The state of being eae 
. Rev. 


IMP, . [add.] A term applied to any small animal, 
in contempt or abhorrenco, Ogilvie. 
IM-PACK™MENT, . State of being ane sur- 
rounded by ice. ane, 
IM-PAR-I-DIG/I-TATE, a [L. ¢mpar, unequal, 

and digttua, finger.] 
Having an odd number of fingers or toes, either 1, 
8 or 5, asin the horse, tapir, rhinoceros. Leidy. 
IM-PAR-I-PIN/NATE, @, [L. ¢mpar, unequal, and 
pinnatus, winged.] 
In dot., pinnate with a single terminate leaflet. 
Craig. 
IM-PASTING, n. In painting, the laying on of 
colors thickly.. In engraving, an intermixtnre of 
points and lines; the kind of work thus produced, 
ITTeyee, 
[It.] A term appited to the thick- 
ness of the layer or 


IM-PAS'TO, 
ody of pigment applied by the 
Fairholt. 


painter to his canvaa, holt, 
IM-PE-€U-NI-09/I-TY, n. The want of money. 
Tt Walt, Scott, 


IM-PE-RA’TOR, n. [L.]_ A title of honor confer- 
red on Roman generals,-in connection with great 
military achievements; it wns often given by sol- 
diers who saluted their victorious general by this 
title; but it must be specially conferred by a law 

- passed in tho assembly of the Curiae, that the nu- 
arity and privileges belonging to the title should 


be possessed, Smith's Dict, Antig, 


INC} 
' 
rtaini 
to the title or office of imperator; as, ft ha pe 
rial laurels.” 0. Merrivale. 


IM-PER-CEP/TION, 4. Want of perception; as, 
“the silence of imperception.” Bore. 
IM-PER-CEP/TIVE, a. Unable to perceive; as, 
“the imperceptive part of the soul, More. 
IM-PE’RI-AL, nm, A case for luggage, carried on a 
coach-top. Simmonds. 

2. A fine quality of green tea. 
8S. Welle Williams. 
IM-PER/IL-MENT, , Peril or the state of being in 


danger. Carlyle. 
IM-PER/SON-AL, n, In gram., that which wants 
rsonality; nn impersonal verb, Andrews. 


IM-PER/SON-A-TOR, n. One who impersonates. 

IM-PER-SUAD/A-BLE, @. Not to be eget 

: . Rev. 
IM-PER-TUR-BA-BIL/I-TY, n. State of being im- 

erturbable. , Clarke. 
IM/PUEE, , The African sugar cane (Holcue sac- 
charatua), resembling the Sorghum or Chinese 

sugar cane, 

IMP/ISH-LY, adv, In the manner ofan imp. 
A 


len. 
IM-PIN’GENT, a, Striking against or mponst A: 
: Ogtivie. 
IM-PLA-CEN’TAL, rn. A mammal haviny no plae 


conta, 
IM-PLA-CEN/TAL, a, Without a placenta. 


j Dungliaon. 
IM-PLY’A-BEE, a. Not pliable. arke. 
IM-PON’DER-A-BLE8, . pl. Substances without 

weight; heat, light, electricity, &. Craig. | 
IM-PREG-NA-GA-BIL/I-TY, |. State of being 
IM-PREG/NA-BLE-NESS, f impregnable. 
Clarke. Ash. 
IM-PRE-S€RIPTI-BLY, a. In an ee 
Ogilvie. 


manner. 
IM-PRESS/I-BLE-NESS, a. Having the quality of 
being impressible, Allen. : 
1M-PRES/SION-LESS, a. Having the quality of not 
being impressed. Bulwer. 
IM-PROV/I-SATE, 9. %. or ¢, To compose and utter 
extemporaneously; to improvise. Ogilvie. 
IM-PU’/BER-TY, n. [L. én priv. and pubertas.] 
Want of age at which the marriage contract can 
be legally entered into. *s.gime-” Paley. 
IM-PUGN/A-BLE, a. That can be impugned. 
IM-PUGN/MENT (im-piine’ment), m. Act of im- 
pugning. Ed, Rev. 
IM-PUL/SIVE-NESS, ”.. The quality of being tm- 
pulsive. Ash. 
IM-PUN€’TATE, a.’ [L. én, not, and punctua, 
punctured.] ; 
Not punctate or dotted. Duna. 
IN-A€-€ORD/ANT, a, Not in a state of accords 


ance. ° - 
IN-AN’I-MATE-NESS, . State of being inanis 
mate ; as, “ the deadness and tnantmatenesa of the 
subject.” Mountague. ; 
IN-AP-PEAL/A-BLE, a. Not moog | oe eal. | 
‘oleridge. \ 
IN-BREED/‘ING, ». See BREEDING IN AND IN. 
IN-BURN/ING, a. Burning or acting powerfully 
within; as, “her én-burning wrath she gan abate, 
Spenser, j 
IN-BURNT, @. Burning or acting within; as, “her 
in-burnt sbame-faced thoughts.” Fletcher, - i 
IN-GA/NOUS, a, [L. in and caneo, to be gray, or 
hoary. 
Rae hoary with white pubescence. A. Gray. 
IN-GAVZDY (in-kavd’), a. Inclosed in a cave. 


Savage. 
IN-CAV/ERNED (in-kav’ernd), ~, Inclosed or chu 

up as in a cavern; as, “and 50 ..«caverned goes.” 

¢ Drayton. 
IN-CE-LEB/RI-TY, , The absence or want of 
being celebrated. Coleridge. ' 
IN-CEP/TOR, n.. [ndd.] One who is on the point 
of taking tho degree of A. M.,at an English Uni- 
versity. Walton, * 
INCH, n. [add.] Inch of candle, a mode of sale by 
auction once prevalent in England. An inch of 
wax candle was lighted when the bidding com- 
menced, and when this was burnt out the lot fell to 
the last bidder. Craig. 4 
IN-6LINE’, n.. The slope upon a railway; an ing, 

clined plane. Clarke. 
IN-CIN‘ER-A-BLE, a., ‘That may be burned, as én-| 

cinerable substances. Browne, 
IN-€0-A-LES/CENCE, 7. State of not coalescing. _ 
IN-€0-HER/ENT-NESS, 7. Inconsistency jgggang 
of coherence. * oA 
IN/€OM-ER, 7, Ono who comes in or sneceeds an- 

other, as a tenant of land, houses, dc. (Eng) 


IN/COME-TAX, n. A tax upon all a person's ins, 
comes, emoluments, profits, &., beyond a cer- 
tain amount, ; * “Simmonde. 
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WEOMWING, a, * Coming in; taking possession; 
} as, an éncoming tenant é Craig. 

1N-€OM-PAT/I-BLZ$, n. pl. Things that can not 
} coexist. In chem, things that can not be united 


in solution. Craig. 
TN.CON-CIN/NOUS, a, Unsuitable. Cudzcorth. 
IN-€ON-SOL’/A-BLE-NESS, 2. State of being in- 
consolablo. iS: Scott. 
IN-CON-TEST-A-BIL/I-TY, 2”. State of being in- 
IN-€ON-TEST’A-BLE-NESS, contestable. 
Clarke, Ash. 


IN-€ON-TRO-VERT-I-BIL/I-TY, n, State of being 
incontrovertible. Ogilvie. 
IN-€OR-PO/RE-AL-I8M, m. Immateriality; state 
of spiritual existence, Cudworth, 
IN-€OR-RUPT’LY, adv. Without corruption; as, 

| “to demean themselves ¢ncorruptly.” Milton. 
IN-€NE-MA/TION, 2. Act of burning a dead body. 
T. Campbell. 
IN-€RES’CENT, a.* [L. ineresco, to zrow.] 
In heraldry, a term noting increaso; as of tho 
moon. Ogilvie, 
IN-€U/BA-TO-RY, a, Serving for incubation. 
Dana. 
IN-€UL-€A/TOR, n. One who inenicates or en- 
’ forces; as, “tho examplo and ineul ator.” Boyle. 
IN-€UM’/BER-MENT, n. State of being incumbent. 


‘ clarke, 
IN-€U-NAB/U-LA, 2. pe [L. cradle} In Lihliog- 
raphy, a term applied to imprints of books printed 
during the early period of the art, generally confined 
to thuse which were printed before the year 1500, 
Brande. 
IN-DE-€LIN/A-BLE, n. A word that is not declined. 
IN-DF-FAT-I-GA-BIL/I-TY, n. Stato of being in- 
* defatigable. Craig. 
IN-DEI/1-BLE-NESS, n. State or quality of being 
¥ indelible._ Ash, 
IN/DEX-FIN’GER (fing’ger), n. The fore finger 
of the hand, 80 called fruin its use in puinting ont, 
. Dungtison. 
N/DEX-IIAND, n. The movable pointer or hand 
\ of a clock, watch or other registering machine; a 
= hand that points to something. Simmonds, 
IN’/DIA-MAT’TING, nm. Grass or recd mats mado in 
) the East from the papyrus corymbosus, &e. 


Simmonds, 
INDIAN FILE, n. A row of persons one after an- 
other, the usual way among Indians of traversing 
woos, &c. 
IN-DI€’A-TIVE, n. In gram., tho indicative mood. 
Andrews. 
IN-DI'CI-A (in-dish’c-a), n. pl. [L.] Discriminating 


marks, 

IN-DIF/FER-ENT-IST, 2. 
ferentism. Eos 

IN-DI-GUST-I-BIL/I-TY, Jn, State or quality of 

IN-DI-GEST/I-BLE-NESS, {being tadisestne. 

| sh. 

{N-DIS-EREET/NESS, n. Want of discretion. 


Ash. 
§N-DI-Vip/U-AL-IZ-ER, n. One who individualizes. 
Coleridge. 
IN-DORSZD/ (-ddrst). pp. or a. Covered on the 
\ back, .“ And clephants indorsed with towers.” 
a ke Milton's Par, eg. 
IN/-DOOR, a. Being within doors; as, in-door work. 
IN/DRL, 2* Species of the Lemur fumily of monk- 
eys, found only in Madagascar; one species is tamed 
and trained like a dog for the chase. Imp, Add. 
IN-DUS/TRI-AL, a, [add.] Pertaining to the arts 
of industry ; as, manufactures, agriculture, &. 
‘ ¥ Simmonds, 
IN-DUS/TRI-AL EX-III-BI”TION, n. A public ex- 
hibition of the yarious industrial products of a coun- 


One governed by indif- 
Buzter. 


try. Tomlinson. 
IN-DUS/TRI-AL-I8M, 2. That which embraces in- 
dustrial pursuits. * Carlyle. 


IN-DUS/TRI-AL SENMOOL, n. A school for teach- 
ing one or more branches of industry; also a school for 
educating neglected children, and training them to 
habits of industry. Simmonda, 

IN-DO‘VI-A, n. pl. [L.] In bot, the withered 
leaves that remain on the stems of some plants, 

ITenslow. 

IN-ES-€UTCI/EON, n.* In heraldry, o emall es- 
crtcheon borno within a shicld, Craig. 

IN-L X-HAUST-I-BIL/L-TY, n. State of being in- 
exhanstible. Reeder, 

IN’/FAIR, 2. [Ger. ein, and fizhven, to bring in.] 

An entertainment at the bringing homo of a new 
i led couple. 

IN’PANT-SEITOOL/, mn. A school for the care and 

, training of very young children, especially among 
the poor,’ 

IN’TELT, a. Felt within or deeply. 

iN-TIL/TER, ». ¢. or ¢. i. To filter or sift in. 

Clarke, 


IN-FIL/TRA-TIVE, a. Connected with infiltration, 
| omen Ane. 


Dodd, 


+e 
A0n~ 
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IN-FILMW/ING, n. 


with a filin, or tho film itself; as, the ¢dafliming of | 


P . 


Ia 


2 ‘ ee A 
Tho act or process of covering ,IN/LER-BREED/ING, nm. <A crossing of breeds bez 


tween animals. 5 


one metal by another in the process of electro-gild- | IN-TER’€A-LA-TED, pp. or a. [ada.] In geol., ins 


ing. - . . . Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
IN-FLE€/TION-AL, @. Relating to inflection. 
IN-PRA-AX/IL-LA-RY, a. [L. infra, beneath, and 

avilla, an axil.] 

Situated below the axil. A, Gray. 

IN-FRA-MBE/DI-AN, @. In g00logical geog., per- 

taining to the intorval or zone along the sea bottom, 

between 5) and 100 fathoms in depth. Z. Forbes. 
IN-FRA-PO-SI/’TION (-po-zish’un), n. A situation 

or position beneath. Kane. 


IN-FU-MA/’TION, n The act of drying in SBE, 
; set "raig. 

IN-FUR-€A/TION, m, A forked expansion or di- 
vergence, Craig. 


IN’GATE, n. [add.] Tho aperturo in a mold for 
pouring in metal. - Simmonds, 
IN-GLO’BATE, a. In the form of a globe or sphere; 
applied to nebulons matter collected into a sphero 

by the force of gravitation. 

IN-GLU’VI-ES (in-glii’ve-ecz), n. fel The crop or 
dilatation of. tho esophagus in birds ; also the stom- 
ach or paunch of ruminant animals. Dunglison. 

IN-ITAL/ENT, a. Used for inhaling; as, the inha- 
lent end of a duct. Dana, 

IN-IIAR-MO/NI-OUS-NESS, ». Want of harmony. 

ef Rivhardson, | 

IN-I’/TIATE (ish’ate), 0 4 [add.] ‘To introduce or 

’ bring into action or existence; as, to duifiate a new 
order of things. Tl. Bushnell, 

IN-JE€/TION, n.- [add.] Injection pipe, in a con- 
densing steam-engine, the pipe by which cold wa- 
ter is thrown into the condenser. 

Mi Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
INK’-FISII, n. Popular name of the cuttle-fish. 
INK/ING, ». The act of covering with ink; the act 

of spreading over or supplying with ink; as, the 
inking of types. Huansards Typ. 

IN-MESIY, v. ¢, To bring within meshes, as of a net. 

IN/NATE or IN-NATE’, a. [add.] In dot., joined 
by a base to tho vory tip of a filament ; as, an ennate 


anther, A, Gray. 
IN-NO-VA/TION-IST, z. One who favors innova- 

tion. - Ogilvie. 
IN-O€-€U-PA/TION, n. Want of employment. 


Clarke. 
IN-OX-YD-IZ/A-BLE, a, That cannot be oxydized, 
IN-SAL-I-VA/TION, 2. The mingling of saliva with 
food in the act of eating. Dunglison. 
IN-SA/TIATE-NESS, x, State of being ae 
8 


IN/SE€T, a. [add.] Pertaining to or noting insects; 
as, “the érsect youth are on the wing.” Gray. 


IN-SEM-I-NA/’TION, n, [add.] Introduction of se- 
men in the act of coition. Dunglison. 
IN-SIIEATIIE (-sheeth), v, ¢. To hide or cover ina 
sheath. ~ Thighes. 
IN’SIDE, a. Noting that which is within; interior. 
IN’SIDF8, n. pl. Passengers in the interior of astage, 


&e. [Eng. Simmonds, 
IN-SIP/I-ENT, a, Unwiso; foolish. Craig. 
IN-SO-CIA-BIL/I-TY, nm. Want of sociability. 


Warburton, 
IN-SOL/U-BLE-NESS, 7, State of being insoluble. 
Ash, 
IN-SPE€T’OR-ATE, nm. [add.] The residence of an 
inspector; the district embraced by an inspector’s 
jurisdiction. Craig. 
IN-SPI-RA/TION-IST, x. One who holds to inspt- 
ration. 
IN-STAMP. Sco Ensrawr. 
IN’/STANT, 2, [add.] The present or current month; 
as, tho sixth tnastunt, 

IN-STRU-MENT’/AL-IST, x. One who plays upon 
an instrument of music. Ogilvie 
IN-STRU-MEN-TA/TION, m. Manner of perfurm- 

ing on a musical instrument. 
IN-SUB-MERG/I-BLE, a. That cannot be Uh Woke 
Ogilvie, 
IN-SUP-PO%A-BLE, a. That cannot be supposed. 
IN-SUR/GEN-CY, n. Stato of insurrection. 
IN’/TAKE, x. Tho point whcro water is taken intoa 
pipe or conduit; as, opposed to outlet. Also, the 
__ beginning of a contraction in a tube, &e. 
IN/TAK-ERS, 2. pil. 
goods, [E£ng.)  _ 
IN-TEG-U-MEN-TA/TION, n. Act ofcovering with 
integuments; state of being thus covored. 
Clarke. 
IN-TEL-LE€ETIVE-LY, adv. With intellection; 
as, “not éntellectively to write.” Warner, 
IN eles at 2 2. Ono with whom marriago is do- 
signed. 
IN-TEN’/SIVE-NESS, n, Tho quality of being, in- 
tensive, 


Those -who receive stolen 


at 
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serted out of the regular order; as, an éatereulauted 
bed in any stratum or formation. Dana. ; 
IN-TER-€A-LA/TION, ». [add.] In geol., insers 
tion out of the regular order, ‘ 
IN-TER-€0-LO/NI-AL, a. Between different cola, 
nies; as, trade, &c. : 
IN-TER-€0-LO/NI-AL-LY, ado. As betweon cok 


onies, . { 
IN-TER-€OM-MUNEY, 2. ¢. To have mutual com. 
muning. ? 
IN-TER-€ROSS’, v.% To cross each other, as lines, 
IN-TER-DE-PEND/EN-CY, n. Mutual dependence; 
as, interdependency of interests, De Quincey! 
IN-TER-DIG/I-TAL, a. [L. inter, between, and, 
digits, a finger.] : 
Noting the spaces between the fingers. j 

a Dunglison, 

IN-TER-DIGI-TA/TION, n. Tho space betwee 
fingers or between finger-like processos. o 
LS ! PR. Owen. + 
IN/TER-EST-ING-LY, adv. With interest. \ 
IN-TER-FU/SION. (-fi/zhun), ». A pouring or! 
spreading out between, ‘oleridge. 
IN-TE-RI-OR/I-TY, n. State of being interior or’ 
within, _ 1 
IN-TER-LAID’, 


Interspersed with things. 
laid in, 


Pp. 


| 
| IN-TER-LAM-I-NA/TION, n.. The state of being 


interlaminated, 
IN-TER-LYBEL, %. ¢. Mutually to libel or charge! 
IN-THER-LIN/E-AL, @. Soe INTRRLINEAR. ( 
IN-TER-MIX/ED-LY, adv, In the way of mixture, 
IN-TER-MO-BIL/I-TY, 2. Capacity of things to 
moye among themselves; as, thu éntermobility of 
the particles of matter. 
IN-TER NE/CIA-RY, is Mutually destructive. ( 
IN-TER-NE’CI-NAL, Backintosh. . 
IN-TER-NEU/RAL, a. In osteol., situated between 
tho nonral processes or spines, R. Owen. } 
IN-TER-NUN’CIAL (-niin’shal), @. [L. cute, be 
tween, and nunciua, a mersengor.] / 
In physiol. noting the function of the nerrons 
system as communicating between different partg; 
of the body, &c. Carpenter, 
IN-TER-O0-CE-AN1€ (-6-she-fin/ik), a. Relating i( 
communication between different oceans, 
IN-TER-O€/U-LAR, a. (L. inter, between, and 
oculua, eye.) 

Between the oyes: as, the interocular distance. 
IN-TER-OS’€U-LANT, a. Sco OscuLant. 
IN-TELR-PEN-E-TRA/TION, 2. Theo act of pene 

trating within or between other substances. 
4 Tappan, - 
IN-TER-PEN’E-TRA-TIVE, a. Penctrating amon 
or between other substances. 
IN-TER-PLAN/ET-A-RY, @. Between tho planets 


. 
s 


as, the interplunetury spaces. ole, 
IN-TER-PO’NENT, 2. Ile or that which inte 
poses, Teywood, 


IN-TER-RA/DI-AL, @ Between the radii or rays, 

IN-TER-RUPT/ED-LY, ado. [add.] Interraptad: 
ly pinnate, in bot., pinnate with small leaficts in+ 
termixed with lage ones. A, Gidy. 

IN-TER-RUPTIVE, @. Breaking in upon: inter- 
rupting; as, interruptive forces. 7. Bushnell. 

IN-TER-SE€/TION-AL, @. Pertaining to iute 
sections, 

IN-TER-SPINAL, a. Lying between the proceso 
of the spine. 4 
IN-TER-STRAT-I-FI-€A/TION, *. Tho state of 
being stratified among or between other layers or 
strata. Dane, 

IN-TER-TO/BU-LAR, @. Between tubes; as, th 
ivtertubulur cells. R. Owen. 
IN-TER-VO-LU/TION, 2. Stato of being interé 
volved. Oyilcia, 

IN-TIM‘I-DA-TO-RY, a. Tending to intimidate, 
IN-TONE’, ». 4 or. @. [add.] To read with a piro- 
longed and somowhat musical utterance; as, to ine 
tone the church service. : ro 
IN-TON’ING, n. Reading with a prolonged and 
music. utterance. 
IN-TORTION, 2. 
A twisting. ets \ 
IN-TRA-MUN/DANE, a. [L. intro, within, and 
mundryox, the world.) 
Being within tho world. 


[L. éntortus, twisted.] \ 


IN-TRA-MOU’RAL, a.:[L. tntra, within, and murnd) — 


a wall] : 
Within tho eoalls of a city, &c.; as, intramural 
disonse. ‘ fi 


IN-TRA-PET/I-O-LAR, a.* [L. intra, and petiolus, 
a petiole] - . 


In Zot., a term applied when the pair of stipules at — 


tho base of a petiole unite by those margins next 


the petiole; and thus seems to form a singlo Hip: 


oe sie 3 Ge 


‘ISO 


vale between the -petiole and the stem or branch. 
It is often confounded with énterpetiolur, but is 
quite different ip meaning. Imp. Add. 
N-TRA-TROP/I€-AL, a. - Within the tropics. 
N-TRIGU’ER-Y, n.~“ Arts or practice of intrigue. 
N-TRO-MIT’TENT, a. [L. intro, within, and 
milio, to send.) . : 

Throwing or conveying into or within. 

‘N-TRORSEY, a. ee introreus, inward.] 

y« . Turning or facing inward or toward the axis of 
the part to which it belongs. A. Gray. 

.N-TRO/SION-AL, a, Pertaining to intrusion. 

'N-TRO’SION-IST, ~. One who intrudes into the 
place of another or who favors such intrusion. 

Ogilvie. 

{N-TWINE’/MENT, 2. Tho act of intwining. 

WN-U-EN’DO. See InnvENDO, which is the truce 

“spelling, the word being derived from the Latin 

) tanuo. 

{N-VAG@/I-NA-TED, a. In anat., aterm applied to 
some part which is reccived into another, as into 
a sheath, Dunglison. 

\I-VAL-LDJ/TION, n. Act of making invalid ; as 

invalidations of right. Burke. 


N/VAL-ID-ED, pp. Placed on the invalid list. 
N-VEIG/LING (in-vé’gling), n. The art of drawing 
| in by art or flattery. 

-VERT’, n.* In arch., an inverted arch, or ono 
with its intrados below tho axis or springing line, 
and of which the lowest stone is the keystone. 

-VI’/O-LA-CY, n. The state of being inviolate; as, 

i the inviolacy of an oath, Bulwer. 
N-VI‘0-LATE-NESS, m. The quality of being in- 
_ violate. Jer. Taylor. 
N-VEST’ER, ». Ono who makes an investinent. 
Baxter, 
N’VO-€A-TO-RY, a. Making invocation. 
N‘VOICE BOOK, n. A bovk for preserving invoices. 
Simmonds, 
N/VOIC-ING, n. The making of an invoice. 
N-VOLV’ED-NESS, x. Stato of being involved. 
/ ‘ Mountugue. 
N-VUL/NER-ATE, @. That cannot be Leet 
utler, 
’0-DIZE, v. t. To treat or prepare with iodine or an 
iodine; as, to todize a plate for photography. 
R. unt, 
’0-DIZED (i/o-dizd), pp. or a. Prepared with iodine. 
LR. Hunt. 
W0-DIZ-ER, 2. He or that which iodizes, 
VO-DIZ-ING, ppr. Preparing with iodine. R. Hunt, 
VO-DIZ-ING, ». Act of preparing with iodine. 
1-O/NI-AN, a. Beloning to Ionia, in Asia Minor, or 
the islands on its coast. 
T-ON/I€, n.° An Ionic foot, which see. 
IR/I-DAL, @. [Gr. ipts, the rainbaw.] 
~~ Belonging to the Iris; as, the irédal colors. 
PRISH-MOSS, n. Sco CanraGrEn. 

IR-YTIS, m. An inflammation on the iris of the oye. 
' ; Oo egies ir eatin Dunglison. 
YVRON-MAS/TER, 2. A manufacturer of iron or large 
¥ dealer therein. «yj open eegrSe Dickens. 
IR-RA/DI-ANT, a. Sending out rays of light; as, 
} the trradiant moon. : Boysé. 
IR-RE-CEP’TIVE, a. Not receiving or not capable 

of receiving. "centage reer, Trench. 
"IR-RE-€OG/NI-ZA-BLE, a.‘ Not recognizable. 
baad wpe; ve Carlyle. 
IR-RE-JE€/TA-BLE, a. Not to be rejected. 
IR-RE-PROV’/A-BLE-NESS, nm. That cannot be re- 
- proved wile Neti oe Ash, 
IK-RE-GOLV/A-BLE, @.° Irresoivable nebule, ne- 

-bule of a cloud-like appearance which have not yet 

been resolved by the tolescupe into stars. —, 
: Terscivel. 
bids ea ESS, m, The quality of being irri- 
table. a = 
IR-RO’BRIE-AL, a. Contrary to the rnbric. 
I2/VING-ITE, n. A follower of Edward Irving. 
ISI]-MA-EL-IT’ISH, a. Liko Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham, “whose hand was against every man.” 
VSI-A€, a, Pertaining to the goddess Isis; as, Jxiac 
mysteries. The Jsiuc Tuble at Turin, is a plate of 
copper or brass having a figure of the goddess in the 

‘center, surrounded by copartments on which are cn- 
graven numerous hierozlyphics and various seenes 
‘relating to the mysteries of Isis, It was found at 
- Rome in 1525. Wright. 

Vsis. n. One of the chief deities of the ancient Heyp- 
tians, being considered as the mother and nurse of 
all things. 

Ts/LAM-IZE, ¢, t. or v.¢, To conform to the religion 
of Islam. Salisbury, 
1-S0- 42-O-MET/RI€, a. [Gr. loos, equal, Bapos, 

weight, and uerpov, measure.] 

A term indicating equal barometric pressure, em- 
‘ployed to denote lines on the surfaco of the zlohe 
“connecting places that present the same mean bar- 


Sars » 


JAC. 


ometrical pressure, as determined by means of the 

monthly extremes of the barometer. Nichol. 
T-SO€H/RO-NISM (-sdk/ro-nizm), .. [Gr. icos, 
3 pay and xpdvos, time.] 

‘he state or quality of being isochronous, 
Nichol. 

ea a. [Gr. tos, equal, and xAivw, to in- 

cline. 

Noting equality of inclination or dip. In terres- 
trial magnetism, alike in the inclination or dip of 
the magnetic needle; marking similarity of mag- 
netic dip. Nichol, 

T-SO-DI-MORPH/I8M, n. [Gr. tcos, equal, dis, dou- 
ble, and popdy, form.] . 

Isomorphism between the two forms severally of 
two dimorphous substances. Dana. 
I-SO-DI-MORPH/OUS, a. Having the quality of iso- 

dimorphism. 
eae AM‘I€, a. [Gr. icos, equal, and dvvapts, 
orce. 

Alikein force. In terrestrial magnetiem, having 

_the same magnetic intensity; marking similarity of 
magnetic intensity ; as an ¢sodynamic aoe ; 
ichol. 
T-SO-DYN’A-MOUS, a. Of equal force or size. 
I-SO-GE-O-THER/MAL, a  [Gr. Icos, equal, yi, 
earth, and @épyn, heat.] 

Noting the same mean temperature beneath the 
earth’s surface. Nichol. 
aed viata a. [Gr. loos, equal, and ywria, an 

angle. 

Having equal angles; a term applied to lines 
traced on the surface of the globe connecting places 
at which the deviations of tho magnet from the me- 

_ Tidian or truo north are equal. Nichol, 

I9/0-LA-TED-LY, adv. In an isolated manner, 

T-SO-MER-O-MORPH/‘I$M, 2. (Gr. tos, equal, népos, 
part, and nopdy. form.] 

Isomorphism between substances that are alike 
in their atoinic proportion, Dana. 
T-SO-MET’RI€, a. [Gr. cos, equal, and nérpov, 

I-S0-MEIT’RI€-AL, { measure.] ’ 

Noting equality of measure. In erystallography, 
isometric, this word has the same meaning as mo- 
nometric ; tessular. __'s Dana, 

In drawing, tsometrical projection, is a species 
of orthographic projection, in which but a single 
plane of projection is used. It is so named from the 
fact that the projections of three cqual Jines parallel 
respectively to three rectangular axes, are equal tu 
‘one another. This kind of projection is principall 
used in delineating buildings or machinery, in mick 
the principal lines are parallel to three rectangular 
axes, and the principal planes are parallel to three 
rectangular planes passing through the three axes, 

, ; Davies’ Muth. Dict. 
I-SO-NOM'I€, a. [Gr. Ios, equal, and vépnos, law.] 
The same or equal in law orright; one in kind or 
origin. 1% st) Dana, 
YSO-THERE, n. An isotheral line, or one passing 
on a chart through places which have the same 
mean summer temperature. 4 * Nichol. 
YSO-TIERM, nm. An isothermal line, or line 
I-SO-THER/MAL, passing on a chart through 
places having the same mean temperature. 


Nichol. 
I-SO-TRI-MORPIVISM, 2. [Gr. toos, equal, zpis, 
three, and popdy, form. 

Isomorphism between the three forms severally, 
of two trimorphous substances, Dana, 
1-S0-TRI-MORPH/OUS, @. Having the quality of 

peared pa 
IS’/SU-ANT (ish’shu-ant), @.* Issuing or coming up ; 
aterm applied in heraldry, to express a charge or 
bearing, rising or coming out of another, Craig. 
ITH-A-CEN’SIAN, a. Ofor pertaining to Ithaca, 
ms Tennyson. 
VVO-RY PALM, ». The tree which bears the ivory 
nut, (the Phytelephas macrocarpa.) 


J. 


JAE/A-NA, n.* A grallatorial tropical bird having 
four long and slender toes, and very long nails, en- 
abling them to walk over fluating plants, and thus 
to seck their food, which consists mainly of insects. 

Cuvier, 

JIXCK, n. [add.] A wooden wedgo used by miners 
to separate rocks after blasting. Jack ata pinch, 
a sudden, unexpected call to de any thing; alsoa 
Yale hackney parson, Halliwell, 

JACK’ FRCIT, n. Fruit ofthe Jack wood; a species 
of the bread-fruit tree. © Stewart, 

JACK/MAN, 2. One wearing a mailed PS ; 

”. Scott, 

JACK’-SEREW (-skra), 2. A portable machine for 
raising heayy weights through a small distance... 

Appleton’s Mech, Dict, 


JOH 


JACK’-WOOD. See Jax-Woop, 
JA€-O-BITI€-AL-LY, adv, After the manner of a 


Jacobite, 

JAG’GER, n. [add.] A peddler, Walt. Scott. 

JAK’-WOOD, n. A species of the bread-fruit tree 
(Artocarpus integrifolia), much used in India for 
house carpentry and furniture. Tho wood is yellow 
when first cut, but changes to a dull red or mahog- 
any color. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

JXL/OU-SIE, n. [Fr.] A name given, especially im 
the West Indies, to slatted or Venetian window= 


blinds. Simmonds, 
JAM, x. Tadd.] A crowd or press. Simmonds. 


JAMBES (jamz), n. pl.* (Fr. jambe, the leg.J 
Armor for the legs, made of waxed leather or 
metal, much used in tho middle ages. Fuirholt, 

JAM’/MING, 2. A violent pressing or squeezing. 

JIXN, 2. Ar] In Mohammedan myth., an inferior 
demon. E. W. Lane. 

JAN-GA/DA, 2.* [Sp.] A raft-boat used in Peru 
and the northern parts of Brazil. Simmonds. 

JA-PAN’ LA€/QUER (lak’er), 2. A kind of varnish 
or lacquer used in japanning. 

JA-PANNZD’ LEATII/ER (ja-pind’ Jéth-er), m. A 
sort of enameled or varnished leather prepared with 
several coatings of a kind of japan rubbed in with 
the hand and then dried inastove. Simmonda. 

JAR/GON-ING, n. A confused sound of voices; as, 
the swect jargoning of birds. Tennyson. 

JAUNT/I-LY, adv. In a jaunty manner. F 
a & Walt. Scoit. ' 

JAUNT/ING €AR, ie A kind of omnibus or publie 

JAUNT’/Y €AR, carriage used in Ireland in 
which the passengers rido sideways, sitting back 
to back with their feet reaching nearly to the ground. 

Thackeray. 

JAW, 2. fead.} The inner end of a boom or gaff 
which is hollowed in a half-circle to move freely om 
& mast, Totten. 

JEAL/OU-SIES, n. pi. [Fr.] Slatted window blinds 
fur hot climates. See JALousIE. : 

JEL/LY FISH, n. popula name of the Acalepha 
or marine species of Radiate animals which have a 
jelly-liko appearance. Dana. 

JEM/MY, 7. A term applied to certain tools used by 


housebreakers. : _ « Simmonds, 
JER-FAL/€ON (faw/kn or faVkon)._|.* A variety 
GER-FAL/€0N, wee? ‘ ‘of . Falcon,, 


({Tiero-falco of Cuvier), one fourth Jarger than the 
true Falcon, and highly esteemed by falconers. It; 
is a native of northern regions. _ _ ' Booth. 

JER/QUER (jér’ker), 2. A custom-house officer wha: 
searches ships after they aro unloaded, for uncntered 
goods. [£ng.] ge ~— Stinmonda. 

JER/QUING (jér’king), 2. The searching of a ship 
for unentered goods. raga k Simmonds. 

JES/SANT, 2.* In heraldry, shooting forth or springs 
ing up. wu anki 2 | Craig. ° 

JET’-LUS/TER, ge A kind of black lead of a sus: 

JET*-LUS-TRE, § perior quality for polishing grates, 
se, Simmonds. .. 

JET/TI-NESS, n. The state of being jetty ; blackness), 
= Ogilvie, 

JIBB, v. 4. [Connected with jibe.] To move frestivel 
sideways or backwards; as, the horse is apt to jibb ¢ 
wn jibbing horse. Halliwell. _ Walt. Scott.-s 

JIL/BER, n. <A horse that jibbs. HMalliwelk, ~ 

JIG/GING, n Among miners, the sorting of ore byt 
passing it through a wire-bottomed sieve. Pryce. | 

JIG/GLE, v. ¢ To move in an affected or awkward 
manner, Ogilvie. 

JiG/-JOG, n. A jolting motion; a push. Smart. 

JIG/—1OG, a. Noting a jolting motion. 

JIN/NEE, n., pl. JINN. [Ar.] In Mohammedan 
myth., a name of genii, angels or demons, supposed. 
to have transparent bodies with the power of as- 

suming various forms, . W. Lane, , 

JO, n. pl., JOES, A sweetheart, [Scotch.] Burne, * 

JOB, v.t. [add.] To hire by the job, or period of, 
use and service; as, to job a carriage. ~ 

Thackeray. 

JOB/BING HOUSE, 2. A mercantile establishment 
which purchases from importers and sells to retail- 
ers. [Az] 5. “ ’ 

JOCK/EY-€LUB, n. A club for promoting horse 


races, 

JOG/-TROT, n. fadd.] An habitual modo of action 
regularly carried on. * Walt. Scott, 

JOIUN-A-DREAMS, nm. A dreaming ides fellow. 

, . ‘ Lakes, 
JOUN-A-NOKES, 7, [John at the Oaks.] A fctt- 
tious namo in law proceedings. Halliwell, 
JONUN DOE, n. In law proceedings. a fictitions 

name for a plaintiff; used with Jtichard Roe for. 


ey gee —— 


defendant. Halliwell. - 
JOUN-NO/RY. Seo Dory. . Bai 
JOHN-SO/NI-AN-I$M, n. A peculiarity of Dr. Johne 

son. Ha. Rephgn.: 
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J OINT, n.* [add.] = In geol., one of a system of regu- 
lar and extensive cracks or seams transverse to the 
stratification, a Dana. 

Joint-universal, an arrangement in mech. which 
allows ong part of a machine to move freely in all 

\ directions, in relation to another. Francia, 
JOINT, v. é. To fit perfectly ; to coalesce as joints do ; 
as, the stones joint into cach other exactly. 
Ogilvie, 
JOINTYING PLANE, n. The jointer or largest plane 
used by joiners in smoothing boards, &c. 
Beil's Tech. Dict. 
JO/SEPH, ». [Fr.] Thin tissue paper often used for 
blotting paper; thin silvered paper. Bescherelle. 
JOURNAL, n. [ndd.] In mech., that part of a re- 
volving shaft by which it is held in its place ; another 
name for a bearing. Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
JOUR/NAL-BOX, n. A box in which the journal 
of a shaft revolves. 
JU-DE/AN, n. A native of Judea. 
ITGAL, a, [L. jugum, a yoke] 
Pertaining to the cheek-bune. Dumglizon. 
JUGGHZD HARE (jigd hare), m. A name given 
to hare cut into pieces and stewed with wine and 
other flavorings. [£ng.] Simmonds, 
JUG/GER-NAUT, n. [Uind. jagunatha, lord of 
the world] 

An idol among the Hindoos whose temple is 
situated in Orissa and has a kind of pyramidal 
tower,on wheels 200 feet high. Pilgrims throw 
themselves between its wheels when in motion, 

: Craig. 

JUMP, vt Among western settlers, to jump a 
claim, is to seizo upon land in tho absence of one 
who has the prior claim under tho pro-emption 
laws, and in disregard of his rights. 

JUMP’ER, n. [add.] A long iron chisel or borer 
used by masons and miners. Jfining Journal. 

2, A rude kind of sleigh, [Am.] Bartlett. 

8. A fur under-jackot. Kane. 
JON x n, [add.] Among seamen, hard salted boef 
supplied to ships. Simmonds, 
JU-RAS’SIE, g. In geol., of the age of the middle 

secondary, or the odlite and lias; named from cer- 

tain rocks of the Jura mountains. Dana, 
IU’/ROR, n. [add.] One of a committee chosen to 

adjudge prizes at a public exhibition. [Zng.] 


IURY, n. {add} A committee for adjudging prizes 
ta public exhibition. [Zng.] Tomlinson, 
ste -BOX, n. Tho place whore a jury sits. 


JU/RY-RIGGZD, a. Rigged in a temporary man- 
ner. Ogilvie. 
JU/RY-RUD’DER, ». A temporary rudder 
of accident. 
8/31, n. A delicate fiber produced in Manilla from 
an undescribed plant, of which dresses are made. 
Simmonds. 
JUS/TI-FY, ¢. ¢. [add.] To prove by evidence; as, 
to guy one 8 traitor. Shakes. 
In printing, to form even or true lines of type 
st roper spacing. . Tansar@s Typ. 
SAT: T-1NG, ex. fadd.] In printing, the pro- 
cess of forming’ an even or true line of type by 
proper spacing. Tansard's Typ. 
JUS-TIN-AN, a. Portalning to the institutes or 
laws of the Roniin emperor Justinian. Gibbon. 
TE, ”. Asubstance resembling hemp, being the 
fiber of the Corchorusa olitoriua, used for making 
gunny cloth, and also in the manufacture of mats, 
coarse carpets, &ec, Simmonds. 
ap tes nm, A young person or youth, [Sport- 
ve. 
JUX-TA-POSIT, v. %, To place in close connection 
or contiguity. Derham. 


in case 
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KXAF-LATI, 2. [Ar.] A caravan or company of 
trasolers or morchants. Simmonds. 


KAIM, 2, A low crost or hill; acamp. [Scotch.] 


Walt. Scott, 
KAK/0-DYLE, 2. See Cacovyte. 
KA-LEI-DO-S€OP/1€, a. Pertaining to or formod 
by a kaloldoscope; variegated in appearanco. 
Ogilvie. 
KXAL/SO-MINE. The original and more correct spell- 
inzgis Culcimine, which seo. 


KA/RA-ITE, n. [Hob. from kara, written in the 
Scriptures. 
A sect of Jews who hold to the Hebrew Script- 


ures alono without admitting the intorprotations of 
the Talmud, &c, Roave Am 

KATI-E-TOM’E-TER, n. See CatuztoustER. 

KAY’AK, m A light boat usod by fishermen in 
Groonland, made of acal-skins stretched upon a 
frame and coming close round the body of the oars- 
man. Kane, 


x 
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et nm. One who uses the kayak in fish- 

ing, &c. 

KEEL, 2. foie? 
along the midd 


KEEL‘I-VINE, a. A pencil of black or red 
KEEL/Y-VINE-PEN, lead. Sa 
alt, Scott. 


KEE?P’ER, 2. [add.] The keeper of @ magnet, is 
the same as the asmature, being a piece of iron 
which connects the two poles, for the purpose of 
keeping the magnetic power undiminished. 


In nat. hist., a projecting ridge 
6 of a flat or curving surface, 
Tenslow. 


Nichol. 
KEESH, ~. Name given to flakes of carburet of 
iron on the surface of pig-ifon, &c. Craig, 


KEEV’ER, 2. ‘The same as KEEvE. 

KEN’SPECK-LE (kén/spékl), a. Iaving so marked 
or singular an appearance as easily to be recognized. 
[Scotch. Walt. Scott. 

KENT’-BU’GLE, Ls A bugle enrved in form 

KEY ZD/’-BU’GLE, { and having six finger keys or 
stops, by means of which the performer can play 
upon every key in the musical scale. Moore. 

KENT’ISII RAG, 2. A rough limestone of the cro- 
taceous formation, found in Kent and elsewhere in 
the Southeast of England. Dana, 

KER/0-3ENE, n. A liquid Nyaro-carlesh, or oil ex- 
tracted from bituminous coal, used for illumination 
and othor purposes. 

KET/TLE-HAT, mn. A cap of iron worn by knights 
in the middle ages. Fuirholt. 
KEU’PER (koy’per), %. [Ger.] In geol., the upper 

division of the Triassic formation; new red sand- 

stone. Lyell. 
KEY (ké), v. f. To fasten or securo firmly; to fasten 

with keys or wedge-shaped pieces of wood or iron. 


Francia, 

KEY-BU’GLE. See Kent-Brate. 

KEYZD (keed), pp. or a. Fastened by keys or 
wedges, 

KEY’-NOTE, 2. In mueto, the fundamental note 
to which the whole of a series of accoraey ne 
notes has a distinct relation and bearing, to which 
all the inodulations of the movement are referred, 
and in which, if the movement is regular, it both 
begins and ends. Moore's Mus. Cyc. 

KI-A-BOO’EA-WOOD, n. An ornamental wood 
called also Amboyna-wood, from Singapore. It 
secms to be tho excrescence or burr of some tree; 
is in color from an orange to a deep brown, and 
is full of small curls or knots, 

Appleton's Meoh. Dict. 

KIB/BLE, 2. A large biftket for raising oro out of 
mines. Tomlinson. 

KIB/BLINGS, ». pl. Portions of small fish usod for 
bait on the banks of Newfoundland. Burt ott. 

KID/NEY-SHAPED (-shapte), @.* [add.] In Lot., 
a kidney-shaped leaf is one which has tho breadth 
greater than the Jongth, and a wide sinus or hollow 
at the base, Craig. 

KIND-ITEART’ED-NESS, n. Kindness of heart. 

nINDLE, ¢. é. [add.] To grow warm or animated; 
to glow ; as, his fancy kindles at the prospect. 


Thomson. 
KIN/DLERS, Nees Small pieces of wood, &c., 
KIN’DLINGS, § for ki 


ndling a fire, 
Bartlett. Ira. Store. 
KT-NE-MAT1€, ha, Pertaining to kinematics, 
KI-NE-MAT/I€-AL, Kinematic curves are those 
produced by inachinery as distinguished from 
mathematical curves. 


ngs ENE n, pl. [Gr. xtvéw, to move.] 
The scicnco which treats of motiona, without 
concerning itself (as in tho caso of mochanics) with 
the causes thereof, It is proporly an introduction 
to mochanics, as involving the mathematical prin- 
ciples which are to be applied to its data of forces. 
Nichol, 
KINGWOOD, 2 <A.wood from Brazil, called also 
violet-wood, beautifully streaked in violet tints, 
used in turning and small cabinct-work. 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
KIN‘SHIP, n. Rolationship. Bulwer. 
KISS, v. 7, To salute with tho lips; as, Aisa and 
make frionds, Shakes” 
KITCIVEN, @. Ofor belonging tonkitchen, Ash. 
KITCIVEN-ER, n. A name often given to a kitchen 
or cooking range. 
KITE’ FLYING, a A term applied to a varicty 
KIT’ING, of fictitious modes of raising 
money or sustaining one’s credit, as by the uso of 
paper which is merely nominal, &¢, 
Thackeray, Bartlett, 
KIT’ING, a. A term describing fictitions or fraud- 
ulent means of raising monoy; as, kiting trans- 
actions, inker's Journal, 
KIT’TLE (kit/tl), a. Easily tickled; not casily 
managed; troublesome; as, “Kittle enttlo to shoo 
bebind.” [Seotoh.] Walt. Saott. 
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KLICK/ER, 2. He or that which klicks. Ogilvie, 
KNAG/GI-NESS, m. State of bans knasgy Scolt. § 
KNIGIVL’AGE, 2, The body of kaights. Ogilvie, \ 
KNOB, ». Se A rounded hill or mountain, @& 
the Pilot Anol. [Am] Barth, - 
KNOCK’/DOWN, 2. A blow which strikes a person’ 
to the ground. x 
KNOCK’STONE, n. A hiock of stone or fron used 
for breaking things upon. Mining Journal. 
KNOT, n. [add.] In mech., the point where cords, 
ropes, &c., meet from angular directions in funien: 
lar machines ; called more iroperly Noes 
. BR. Johnson. 
KNOWE (n6), ”. (Scottish for knoll.] A hillock. 
“« Walt. Scott. 
KOIIL/-RA/BI, n, [Said to be a corruption of eaxlo- 
rapu.] A singular variety of cabbage (Brassica 
caulo-rapa of Bauhin ; now considered by De Cane 
dolle to be a variety of Brassica campestris ) 
Simmonds, | 
KOO/DOO, x. _ The striped antelope (Strepsiceroé 
cu pensis) of Bouth Africa, having gracefully spiral 
horns. Livingston. 
KOORD, n. See Kurp, 
KOORD/‘ISII, a. See Kurpisn. 

KRANG, in. A name given by whale-fishers to the 
KRENG, fleshy part of the whale after the blub- 
ber has been removed. Simmonds, 

KRIS, ». A Malay dagger. Same as Crease. 
KROO’MAN, n. Naune of & race of negrocs in asmall 
section uf Western Africa, who serve much on ship- 


board. Ogiicie. | 
KCRD, 7. A native of the Assyrian mountains he- 
tween Persia and Torkey. ' Layard, 


KCRD/ISH. a. Of or pertaining to the Kurds, 
KY/AN-IZED (ki’an-izd), pp. or a. Steeped in cor- 
rosive sublimate to prevent rotting; as, Kyanized 
wood. Francia, 
KY’AN-IZ-ING, n. The process of steeping in cur- 
rosive snblimate as a preservative against the dry 
rote Beila Tech. Dict. 
KY’LOZ8 (ki116ze), n. pl. A name 
tle of the Hebrides, Gardner's Farm. Dict. 


L. 


LA/BI-ATE, Ke pba In bot., having the limb 
LA/BI-A-TED, € of atubular corolla or calyx divid- 
ed into two tncqual parts, one projecting over the 
other like the lips of a mouth, as in the ripe f 
4 . Gray. 
LA/BI-UM, 2. [L.] The lower lip of insects. a 
rag. 


° Cralg. 
LA/BOR-ING, a. eae Laboring-force, in mech., 
the power applied to machinery, &c., in distinction 
from the power actually transmitted to the point of 
effect, the difference Leing mane by the expenditure 
of part of the laboring force in overcoming friction, 
&c., before it beconies a working force. 
Imp. Add. 
LA‘BOR-SOME, @. [add.] Likely or inclined to roll 
and pitch; as, a ship in a heavy sea. 
LABTRA-DOR-TEA, 2. Ea a of two species (Le- 
dum palustre, and L. latifolia), possessing narcotic 
pronertien used for a drink, and to render beef 
heady. uhnston, 
LA’BRUM. See Lasrvm. 
LAB-Y-RINTIVAL, @, Pertaining to a labyrinth. 
LAB-Y-RINTIV0-DON, n. [Gr. AaBupi 60s, a labye 
rinth, and dSovs, a tooth. ] ‘ 
A genus of extinct reptiles, so named from thi 
labyrinthine texture of its tooth, supposed to be re» 
lated to the Batrachians. R. Owen. 
LAB-Y-RINTIV/0-DONT, 2. A reptile of the genus 
Labyrinthodon, Sillimawa Journal. 


LACE’-BOOT, ». A boot which laces up at the side ~ 


or in front. ; 
LA€W/RY- MAL, a. [add.] Noting a variety of parts 

connected with the secretion or emission of tears; 

as, the lachrymal duct, lachrymul gland, lachry- 
mal passages, &e. Dunglison. 
LA€/TA-RENE, 2. [L. 7ae, milk. 

A preparation of curds from milk, used by ealico- 
printers. Simmonds 
Lie’/TI-FUGE, n. ie lac, milk, and fugo, to hae 

A modicine to check the seerction of milk. 
Dunglison. 
LA€-TIFI€, a. Breeding or producing Lr - 
7) 
LA-€0/’NAT, Be [add.] Characterized by open 
LA-€U/NAL, spices at intervals; as, a lacunar 
circulation, where open spaces exist in the circulat- 
ing system, or take the place of yossels. { 

‘ Carpenter, 
LADDER, n. [add.] Accommodation ladder, & 
wooden staireaso at the gangway on a ship's side. 
Side lulder, staern-ladder, & ropo ladder hanging 
from cither tho side or stern ofa vessel, otter. 


given to tho c itp 


a 


LAN 


es 
Li/DY-COURT, n. The court held by s lady of the 
manor, t Ogilvie. 
LA/DY-FERN, . The familiar name of a variety of 
fern (Anpidium thelypteris) eommon in Great 
Britain. Loudon. 
LA/DYS-HAIR, n. A familiar name for a species 
Briza medin) of quaking grass. Loudon. 
LAV1-GATE. The samo as LevicaTr. 
LAV/‘0-G2/RATE,a. Sve Levo-crnate. 
LA/GAN. A spelling sometimes given to Lican, 
* which soe, : 
A/GER-BEER, n.° A nild German beer, ealled Za- 
er from its being Zuéd up or stored some months 
te efore using it. 
LA/GER-WINE, ». Old bottled wino which has 
|. been kopt in the cellar. Simmones. 
LAID/-PA/PER, n. A term applied to writing paper 
| having a ribbed surface, as if inlaid with lines, 
These were originally produced by the wires of the 
frames usoil in making hand-paper, tho first kind in 
use; and are now imitated in somo machino paper. 
~ Paper of this kind is called eream laid, Ue laid, &e., 
according to the color given it, Simmonds. 
LAK/ER, rn. One who admires or fea lakes. 
e Quincey. 
LAMA, n._ Lit., superior; tho namo of a Boodhish 
' priest in Thibet, Mongolia, &c. The Grand La- 
ona, or Delui-Lama, is the Boodhish pontiff of 
Thibet, and is supreme rulerin ecclesiastical and 
secular affairs. o is considered by his followers 
a3 adivine being dwelling in the flesh, and wor- 
shiped accordingly. Hue. ITeyse, 
LA/MA-I8M, n. The religion of the Boodhish in- 
habitants of Thibet, Mongolia, &c, who worship 
|* the Grand Lama, TTeyse. 
LA™MA-IST, = A worshiper of the Grand Lama. 
LA/MA-ITE, Ile yse. 
‘LA/MA-SER-Y, m. A convent of Lamas or Boodh- 
fp ist priests in Thibet, Mongolia, &e. Hue. 
LAM’BOYS, n. pl. (Fr. lembeau.] Inane. armor, 
_y the name of folded drapery hanging in front over 
\., the thighs, often imitated in stcel-work. 
f Fuirhoilt. 
LLAW/BRE-QUIN (lim/ber-kin), ». A name for a 
kind of pendent scarf or covering attached to. tho 
} helinet, to protect it from wet or heat; called also 
cointise or quintise, Fairholt. 
LAMB’S’-WQQL, a. Made of lambs’ wool, a3 stock- 


> ings. _ 
LAM-EL-LI-BRANEI/I-ATE, n. [L. Jamelia, o 
thin plate, and branchia, gills.] 

{ In zodl.,a mollusk of the tribe including the 
> oyster and clam, characterized by having lamellar 
: gills: Carpenter, 
LAM-EL-LI-BRANE€III-ATE, a. Noting a mol- 
k dusk of the tribe including the oyster, &c., having 
lamellar gills, Carpenter. 
LAM’ENT-A-BLE-NESS, . The state of being 

' lamentable. 
LAM’EL-LOSE, a. Composed of, or having the 
form of plates. Ogilvie. 
LAM-I-NA-BIL’1-TY, . The capability of being 

\ formed or oxtended into thin plates. ; 
BAM-I-NA/RI-AN, a.° [L] Pertaining to sea- 
weeds of the genus Luminaria; belonging in 
dopth to that zone of the sea characterized by the 
growth of these weeds, being froin two to ten fath- 
oms in depth, Forbes. 
$LAM/I-NA-RY, a. Composed of plates or layers, 
} Imp. Add, 
EXAM‘I-NA-TING, @. Forming or separating into 
) scales, or thin layers. 
LAMP’-WICK, n. Threads of cotton, &c., for burn- 
» ing in a lamp. . 
LXN’€AS-TER-GUN, n. A cannon with a very 
' Jong range, named after {its inventor; its bore is 
slightly oval and the ball is conoidal In shape. ‘ 
Simmonds, 
LANCE’-€0R/PO-RAL. Seo LANor-PESADE. 
LANCE/-IIBAD, nm. Tho head of a lance. 
LANCE/-REST, n. A projection like s bracket on 
the right side of a breast-plate in armor, to aid in 
. bearing a lance. Fairholt. 
LANCE/-WOOQD, n. A light, tough, elastic wood 
(@uatteria virgata) found in the ‘West-Indies, and 
used for the shafts of gigs, archery bows, &c, 
Appleton's Jech. Dict. 
LAN-CLF’EB-OUS, a. -Bearinga lance. Craig. 
LAND/-€XP’BIAGE, n, pe cody sah by Jaa 


ison. 

LXAND/-CHAIN. Seo Gunrer’s-cnar, : 
LAND-€BAB, » A name given familiarly to any 

¢rab which lives much on the land, and resorts to 

the sea chiefly for the purpose of breeding. 
LAND/ER, n. In méning,.. person who waits at 

the mouth of the shaft to receive the bucket of 
__ ore, amg +, SMemmonde, 
LAND/GRA-VINE, n. The wife of a landgrave. 


(DOVE, WOLF, BOOK; ROLE, BYLL; VI/CLOUS.—6 as K;.G as J; 8 as Z; OM os SIT; FILS. 


like, 7y ana, 
LA-TI-FOLI-ATE, a. [L.]- In bot., haying broad 
PMR Wri 


LAT 


‘LEA 


_—_—___.—n—n—i—iK—O gx ee 
LAND/-ICE, #. A field of ice adhering to the coast, ; LAT’/TICE-PLANT, n. A recently discovered squae 


or between two headlands. Kane. 
LAND/ING, a. bet Connected with the un- 

loading of a vessel; as, landing charges. 
LAND‘/ING-WAIT’ER, 2. A custom-house officer 

who oversees the landing of goods, &c., from vessels. 


# Simmonds, 
LAND/LOUP-ING [lind/loop-ing), a4. Wandering 
about, vagrant, . 
LAND-PYRATE, 2. One who robs on shore, and 
not on tho seas alone, 5 
LAND-RAIL, 2. A bird (Rallus crem) also called 
corn-crake, of a reddish brown color, about nine or 
ten inches long; it has its name crake qcreak) from 


its creaking noto. Booth. 
LAND/’-ROLL, n. <A heavy roller used to crush 
down clods, &e, Simmonda, 


LAND/S€AP-IST, 2. One who occupies himself in 
ainting landscapes or is interested therein. 
LAND‘S/-END, xn. The extreme south-west point of 
England. 
LAND/--WAR-RANT, n. A title from the land-office 
to a lot of public land. f 
LANE, 2. [add.] <A navigable oponing in “5 
ane, 
LANE, a, Alone, Jis lane, himself alone. [Scotch.] 
‘ Jumieson. 
LAN@’GUAGE-LESS, a. Without speech; as, “he 
has grown languageless,” Shakes. 
LA-NI-AR/I-FORN, a. [L. lanio, to tear, and 
Jorma, shape. 
Noting teeth of the canine form in quadrupeds, 
n' R. Owen, 
LA/NI-ER8, n. pl. [Fr.] The name of two narrow 
straps of leathor ona shidld for holding it on the 
arin; arm-straps. Fuirholt, 
LAN/TERN-PIN‘ION (pin’yun), oe In mech., 0 
LAN/TERN-WHEEL, kind of pinion 
or wheel having bars or spindles, instead of tceth, 
insorted in two parallel boards or plates; so called 
as resembling a lantern iu shape. Brande. 
LAP-I-DA/RI-AN, @. Inscribed on stone; as 2 lap- 
tdarian record. ze Clarke. 
LAP’WJOINT’ED, a. Describing tte manner in 
which tho plates of iron over-lap each other, asin 
boilers, ship-building, &c. Ogilvie. 
LAP/PING, n. A kind of machine-blanket or wrap- 
ping material used by calico-printers, Simmonds, 
LAPSING, n. The act of sliding or falling off; also, 
of falling away from a person through some failure 


or neglect; as, the lapsing of alegacy. Clarke. 
LAR/CE-NER, 
LAR/CE-NIST, bn. One who commits larceny. 


LAR/CE-NOUS, a. Having the character of larceny. 
LARGE/-A/€REZD (-i’/kerd), a. Possessing much 
land «:- -- 4 : j Pope. 
LARK/-BUNT/‘ING, 2. A name for the snow-bunt- 

ing, a bird of the group Plectrophanes (P. nivalis), 
having the nail of the thumb clongated like that 
of the lark, otherwise like the buntings. It is a 
northern bird, and becomes nearly all white in 
winter. Ogilvie. 
LAR-VIP’A-ROUS, a. Producing young in the form 
of larves, as some insects do, Imp, Add. 
LAR-YN-GIS/MUS, n. A spusmodic state of the 
glottis, giving rise to cuntraction or closure of the 
opening. Dunglison. 
LAS’EAR, m. [add.} A namo given to menials em- 
ployed about arsenals and cannon in Inia, 
Simmonda. 
LASW’ER, . [andd.} A woearinariver. [2ng.] 
Matiiwell. 
LAS/S0, v. 4 To capturo with a lasso, 
LAST, 0, ¢ To shapo with a last. 
LAST/AGE, n, [add.] Room for stowing goods, &e. 
© Imp. Add, 
LAT-A-KY/A (-k&/a), n. [Turk.] Tho name ofa fine 
quality of ‘Turkish smoking tobacco, so calJed from 
the place where producod, the ancient Laodicea. 
; Johnston. 
LA/TENT, a. [add.] In Zot., a term applied to buds 
that have passod the season of expansion without 


development, - Tenslow. 
LAT’ER-ITE, n. An argillaccous sandstone in India 
ofa red color and mneh seamed. . Dana, 


LA/TEX, n. [L.] The proper juice of plants. //enslow, 


tle plant of Madagascar (Ouvirundra sonentra 68), 
whose leaves have interstices between their ribs 
and cross-beams, sv as to resemble lattive-wovk, 4 
ot Ellia, 
LAUGH, ¢. ¢. [add.] . Tho term is often applied toa 
merry expression of countonance when there is n& 
audible sound of the volco; as, a laughing lip. 


m Walt, Scott, % 
ox Hr wk henna m, The act of turning into 
atin. 


a > 
LAUGHTER, . [add.] The term is often applied 
to a merry exprossion of the eyes or cuuntenance, 
when there is no andible sound of the voice, 
Archly the maiden did smile, and with eyes 
. _ Overrunning with /aughter, Longfellow. 
LAU-REN‘TIAN, a. [From the namo of the river 
St. Lawrence.}] In geol., a term applied by sume 
goologists to the portion of the azoic rocks of Can- 
ada anterior to the Huronian. Dana, 
LA/VA MILL/STONES, n. pi, Hard and coarse ba- 
saltic millstones used in England, and brought from 
the banks of the Rhine. Simmonds. 
LA/VA-WARE, n. Name given toa kind of cheap 
pottery made of iron slag cast into tiles, urns, 
table-tups, &c, 
LA’VIE, ke Like or composed of lava. 
LA-VAT‘I€, Maunder. 
LAY’A-TO-RY, a, Washing or cleansing De washing. 
mp, Add. . 
LAV’EN-DER, a. Having the qualities eninmanase 
as, lavender water; having the color of lavender 
flowers, being nearly a grayish-blue. “ 
LAW, . [add.] Bode’s daw, is an expression of 
curious relation among the distances of the several 
planets of our solar system from the sun, and of the 
satellites from cheir primaries. It is wholly empisr= 
ical, t. @ no physical origin or causo for it fg 
known; nevertheless, and notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of exceptions or irregularities, it. points te 
some conditioned arrangement in our planet, 

Kepler's laws, are three important lawe or ex- 
pressions of the order of the planetary motions, dis- 
covered by John Kepler. They are these:— 

1, The orbit of every planctary body is an ellipse 
in one of whose foci the sun is situated. 

2. The radius vector of each planet, sweeps in 
equal times over equal areas, 

8. The squares of the times of revolution of two 
planets, are in the ratio of the cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun, or fiom the foci of the ellipse 
in which they move. 

Murriotte’s law, is an expression of the fact, that 
in an elastic fluid subjected to compression, and 
kept at constant temperature, the product of the 
pressure and volume is a constant quantity, or the 
volume is inversely proportioned to the pressure. 
This law is the foundation of the whole theory of 
elastic fluids. Nichot. 

LA W’-BIND/ING, i The name of a plain style of 
LAW/’-€ALF, leather binding, used almost 
exclusively for law-books, 

LAWE, >. @ To cut off the claws and balls of a dog's 
furefeet. Wright's Prov. Dict. 
LAW’-LAT/’IN, 2 The corrupt Latin used in legat 

documents, &e. Blackstone. 
LAWWN/’-ROBZD, a. Robed in lawn; as, the lawne 
robed prelate. Blair. 
LAWN/-SLEEVE, . A sleove of lawn; part of the 
dress of a bishop. Ogilvie. 
LAY, 2. prin This name is given colloquially to 
a portion of the proceeds of labor, d&c., undertaken 
on shares; as, when a man ships for a whaling- 
voyage he agrees for a certain duty, ¢, é. a share of 
the proceeds of the voyage. [Am. Bartlett. 
LAY (la), 2 In weaving, a swinging framo in & 
loom, called also the batten or lathe, by the move+ 
ments of which the weft-threads are laid parallel 
to each other, against the cloth previously woven, 
= Tonlinson, 
LAY’/-DAYS, 2. pl. In commerce, a term denoting 
the numbor of days that 4 vessel may remain in poré 
without charging her charterers with demurniges, 
area S. Wells Williume®. 
LAY’-RACE,'n. That part of a lay on which thd 
shattle traverses in weaving, called also shuttles 
rlc6. > 
LEACIL See Lrecn. 


LEAD, m, A navigable opening inies,. _ Kane. 


LATIVER, o.¢. [add.] To beat severely. [Vulgar.]| LEAD, x. In mining, tho same as Lope, # s5-7 


LATIVING, n. -A covering of laths ona wall; the 
act or process of covering with laths. Ogilvie.” 
LATH/-REND/ING, n. The business oflath-making, 
LATII/--WORK, n. Thin battened. work; as, at the 

sides of a room to receive plaster, =~ «~~ 
LAT-I-CIF’ER-OU8, a. Cross’ barred, with the 
spaces open and approaching to rectangular ; lattice- 


loayes, Ku +. : 


Git. 


LEADER, ». In mining, a branch or small vein 

connecting with the main lode. Jfining Journal, « 
LEADS/MAN (lédz’man), 2. In naval afaira, the 

man who heaves the lead, . t» . Totten. . 
LEAK/‘I-NESS, 2. The state of oozing ott or leaking 
LEAST/WAYS, poate “-At least: =. 4 as 
LEAST’WIBE, { ize": , Wright, Dickens,\ 
LEAVES (leovz), n. ph In wheel-work, a name often 

given to the teeth of a pinion, especially when small. 
“pe, painter nee nor ns Beil a Tech. Diet. ; 
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B’AN, ». A fermented liquor or milk-beer resem- 
pee the koomis of the Calunucks, Simmonda, 
L&ET/URE-ROOM, n. A room for lectures, &c, 
LEE, a. Lying on the lee-side of a ship; fog lee- 

shore. * Totten. 

EER, #2. An annealing furnace in a glass-manufac- 
ver : ; a vigoas' Dict. 

“ING, n. The act of casting a look askance. 
sat : Beaumont & Fletcher. 
LEFT, n. The opposite side to the right; as, on the 


left. 
LEby HAND, a. Pertaining to the left hand. 
LEFT-OFF, a. Noting what is laid aside; as, left-of 
clothing. 

LEG/A-CY-HUNTING, nm, The seeking after lega- 
cles. Ogilvie, 
LEGAL, a. opel Legal-tender, that which the 

law authorizes to be tendered in payment of debts. 

This differa in different countries. Simmonds. 
LE’GAL-JSM 2. Strictness in adhering to law, or 

trusting to conformity to law ; -as, Vee ty niga lo. 


ultan. mp. . 
Léa AL-1-ZA‘TION, n. The act of rendering legal. 
LE-GA’TION, n. [add.] The dwelling-house of en- 

voys at foreign courts; also, in the Roman States, a 
province called likewise a delegation. 

LEG-ER-DE-MAIN‘IST, n, Ono who uses sleight of 
band. 

LEG’/HORN, ». Tho name of 2 city in Tuscany; 
hence, the naine given to quality of straw-goods 
made there originally, but now made clsewhere. 

Encyc. Am. 

LEG/IS-LA-TIVE-LY, adv. In a legislative man- 


ner. 
LEG-1S-LA-TORI-AL, @. Of or pertaining toa leg- 
islature, Ed, Rev. 
LE-GIT’I-MIZE, v.4 See LrarrtMate. 
LE-GU/MI-NOUS, a. [add.] In bot., bearing le- 
umes as secd-veasels; related to plants bearing 
egumes, a8 peas. Craig. 
LEM/ON, a. Of or resembling the lemon; as, a lem- 
on color. 
LENGTH’WAYS. See Lenotuwisr. 
LIVNI-ENCE, 2. The quality of mildness; lenity. 
Clarke. 
LEN-Tie/0-LAR, a. bas) In anat., a term ap- 
plied to parts resembling in size a lentil seed. 
Dunglison. 
LE-ON’TO-DON, n. [Gr. Aewy, a lion, and ddovs, 
& tooth.] 
The scientific name of the plant commonly called 
. dandelion; it is also called lion's tooth. Loudon, 
LEP-I-DO/S1S. » [Gr. Aemis, a Eco 
A disease of the skin in the form of scales. 
Dunglison, 
LEP-I-DOS/TE-UB, 2. [Gr. Aems, scale, and ogrei- 
vos, bony.] 
ik genus of Ganold fishes with hard enameled 
seales and conical or sauroid teeth; the Gar. 


R. Owen, 
LHEP/I-DOTE, a. [Gr. Aeris, a scale.] 
Ia bot., having a coat of scurfy scales y, oe 
. Gray. 
LESE-MXJ’ES-TY (lize-), m. See Lezz Mavzsry. 
mata n.* [Gr. Anozpis, piratical.] 

The scientific name given by Illiger to a vartety 
of gull characterized by large membranous nos- 
trila which open nearer to the point and odge of the 
beak than those of the common gull. It pursues 
the smaller gulls with great ferocity to rob them of 
their food, hence the name. Cuvier. 

LETH AR-GIZE, 9. 2. To make lothargic. 
Southey. 
LET/TER-BOX, n. A post-office box for receiving 
letters. 
2, A box in a street door for depositing letters. 
Simmonds. 

The following compounds explain themselves, 

Letree-Carnixe, Letrer-Orrioz, Letrer-Paper. 
LETOCH, #. Strong desire, passion. De Quincey. 
LEU’‘C1-TOID, n. In crystals, the trapezohedron, 

betag the form of the mineral leucite. ~ Duna. 
LEU-€A-DENDRON, n.. [Gr. Acvxds, white, and 
berdpor, eed 

A genus of evergreen shrubs from the Cape of 
Good IWope, having a handsome foliage. Loudon. 

LEU-€0/MA, n. [Gr. Aevxwpna.] A white opacity 
in the cornea of the eye, Dunglison. 
LEU-€OP’A-THY, m. [Gr. Acvxds, white, and ma- 

Gos, state. ] 

The state of an albino, or a white child of black 
parents Craig. 

LE-VANT’, 0.4 Torun awny disgracefally. 
LE-VEE’, n. [add] Reception of company at the 
house of a public man; as, the President's levee. 
Encyc. Am. 
LEVEE, e. 4. To keep within a channel by raising 
,ombankments; as, to Zeves a rivor. foe 
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LEV’‘EE-ING, n, The act or process of making a 
levee. < A. Brown. 


LEVEL, ». [add.] In mining, a horizontal gal- 
r lery, usually below the adit. ~ Tomlinson, 
LEV’EL-I8M, m. The disposition or endeavor to 


level all distinctions of rank in soclety. J. Norton. 
LEV’/EL-LY, adv. In an even or levol manner, 
LEV’EN, m, An open space, as between wonds, 

Scotch.] Walt, Scott. 

LE’/VER-WATCH, ». A watch having g lover bal- 
ance. Simmonds. 

LEV’I-GA-BLE, a. That may be rubbed or ground 
into fine powder. 7 raig. 

LEV-1-RA/TION, n. Among the ancient Jews, the 
act of # yan in marrying the widow of o brother 
who left no children. Ogilvie. 

LE-VIT/I-€AL, a. [add] Levitécal degrees, de- 
grees of relationship named in Leviticus, within 
which marriage is forbidden. Bush. 

LE’VO-GY/RATE, a. i laeoum, the left, and 
gyratus, turning round. 

Turning to the left, as in levo-gyrate circular 
rolarization, Dana. 
LEW/‘IS (li‘is), 2.* Aniron clamp dovo-tailed into 
a large stone to lift it by. Tomlinson, 

LEX-I-PHAR/MI€, Seo ALEXIPHARMIO. 

LY-ARD/ (le-ia’), 2. [Fr.] A French piece of;money 
made of copper, four of which equal a sous. 

Bescherelle, 

LIAS, 2. [add.] In geol., strata of the middle sec- 
ondary age lying beneath the odlite; a species of 
limestone occurring in horizontal strata, belonging 
to the lias formation. Dana. 

LI-AS’/SI€, a. Of the age of the lias; pertaining to 
the lias formation, : 

LI-BRET’TO, a. {It] Lit., a little book; hence, a 
name for a small bvok containing the words of an 
opera or extended piece of music. TTeyse. 

LI€H’EN ED (ii’kend or lik’end), a Belonging to 
or cyvered with lichens. 

LI-CMEN-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. Acxjv, lichen, and 
Acyos, discourse. 

The scionce which treats of lichens, 

LICH’-GATE, n. Lit, dead-gate; s church-yard 
gate, often with a porch under which a bier may 
Stand. Halliwell. 

LicIVT, . A fruit native to China (Dimocarpua 
lichi) resembling a large strawberry in color and 
form. The dried fruit is exported. 

S. Wella Williams. 

LICH’-WAKE, n. Tho watching with a corpse be- 
fore its burial; spelt also LyK-W atx. 

Chaucer, Jamieson. 

LICH’-WAY, n. The path by which the dead are 
carried to the grave. ee 

BIG ATION: nm. [L. Viceo, to fix a price for 
sale. 

The act of offering for sale to the highest bidder. 
Ogilvie. 

LICK’-PENNY, n. A miserly greedy person. 

[Scotech.] - : 


or belt, either inflated 


LIFE/-BELT, n. A nicer 
cork, to sustain a person 


with air or furnished wit 
in the water. Simmonds. 
LIFE/-DROP, n. A vital particle. Byron, 
LEE LIBS, a. Resembling life; as, a life-like 
us 
LIFE/-LINES, 1. pl. In shipa, lines along any part 
of a vessel for the security of sailors. Totten. 
LIFE/-TA/BLES (ti/blz), ». pl. Tables recording 
the probability of life at different ages, 
Homan's Comm. Dict. 
LIFT, v. 4, To rise, ¢, ¢,, lift itsclf; as, the fog lifts; 
to seem to rise; as, the land Zi/ts to a ship approach- 


ing it. Marryati. 
LIFT, x. An apparatus for lifting or hoisting. 
Simmonds. 


LIFT’ER, m. [add,] Any contrivance for raising. 
LIFT’‘ING-BRIDGE,; 7. <A draw-bridge which rises 
Oo give passage to vessels, as at a dock entrance, 
canal, &c. Simmonda. 
LIFT’-WALL, n. The cross wall in a lock chamber 
of a canal, Francia, 
LIGHT, 7. [ndd.] An illustrious person; as, the 
lighta of antiquity. Ogilote, 
LIGIIT’-BALL®, . pl,. In milit. affuira, balls of 
combustible materials used to afford light on vari- 
ous occasions. Cam phell’s Mit. Dict. 
LIGIIT’-BOAT, Ls A vessel having a large light and 
LIGHT’-SHIP, anchored off shore, to guide sea- 
men. _ Simmonds, 
LIGHT’-DUES (-diize), n. pl. Tolls levied on ships 
navigating certain waters, for the maintenance of 
light-houses. oe Simmonds. ~ 
LIGIIT/--HAND/ED, a. Not having a full comple- 
ment of men; 98, a vessel is adpusalasF ttets. 
2 ee gi 
LIGIIT-YRON (-i/urn), m: An fron candlestick. 


“LIS 


The following ozo themselves, Ligut-Bo 
Licut-CoLorep, Licut-ComMPLExionED, Lie}. 
Hairep, Lieut-Less, Lient-WincEp, fi 
LIGN-AL/OES (lig-nal’oze or lin-al/éze), 2. The 
aloes-wood or agullochum, a swect scented tre 
gllied to sandal wood. Kitio” 
LIG/NOSE, a. The same as Licreovs. 
LIKE’-WAKE, )”. See Licu<Waxzg, in this Ape, 
LYKE-WAKE, ; PENDIX, 
LY’LA€, a. Like lilao in color, &e. 
LIL/A-CINE, n. Tho bitter principle of te Te 
: rug, 
LILLE/-LACE = n. A transparent, fin 
LISLE/-LACE (leellace), i white, thread oie 
riving its name from the town in France where 
is made. Simmonds, 4 
LIL-LI-BUL/LE-RO, n. The name of a —— song 
in England during and after the reign of James II, ; 
: Macaulay. | 
LILY, 2. [add.] Lily encrinite, a fossil zobphyte 
(Encrtnites moniliformis), of the crinoidean fam- 
ily; whose arms when folded havo sume resem- 
hloucs to a lily-head. Dane. 
LIME’-LIGHT. See Drummonp-Lient. 
LIM/IT-A-RY, a. {add.] Limited in power or au- 
thority; as, “a limitary king.” Pitt. 
LIM/IT-ING, ppr. or a. Acting or serving as limits. 
LIMP, a, Lacking stiffness; flexible; kinpey 
a 


éewell, 
LIN’DEN, a. Pertaining to the linden-tree, 
LINE, n. [add.] Line of packets, a succession of 
vessels trading regularly between ports. Clarke, + 
LINE, »v. @. [add.] To line bees. is to track wild bees 
to their hives in the woods, [Am.] Barilett, 
LINE/-MAN, n. One who carries a line in survey- 
ing, &e. ‘ 
LIN‘E-O-LATE, a. In Lot, marked longitndinally 
with fine lines. A. Gray. § 
LIN’GUAL (ling’gwal), 2, A letter pronounced with 
the tongue. 
we 7ER-OUS, a [L. linum, flax, and gero, to 
ear. 
Bearlug flax; producing linen. Ogilvia, 
LIN/ING, ppr. [add.] Marking HMnes. 
LIN’/ING, n. The act or process of marking lines. 
LINK’-MO/TION, n. In locomotive engines, an ap-' 
paratus for reversing the engine, used instead of thd 
roversing fork or gear. Beil’s Tech. Dict, 
LINKS, n. pl. Tho windings of a river, and the 
ground ie aoe them. [Scotch.] Walt. Svott. 
LINK’/-WGEK, n. In mech., a mode of transmitting 
motion by links, in june of wheels, bands, &o 
called alsé chain-work. ‘ 
LIN/SEY-WOQL/SEY, a. Made of linen and woolen! 
of mixed and unsuitable part; mean; vile. 
Wright. Butler. 
LYON, . Lion's mares phrase derived from Esop’s 
fable of the lion, fox, &c., hunting in company; and 
applied to cases where most of what is gained b 
parties acting together, is taken by the strongest. 
LYON-DOG, 2. A variety of dog with a flowing 


mane. 
LY/ON-I8M, ». An attracting of attention, or pursuit! 
of curious things. 
LYON-SHIP, 2. The state or quality of a lion, 
LYON'S-TOOTH, n. Sce Leontopon. Xu 
LYON-TOOTIIZD (-tootht), a, Having teeth lik 
those of a lion. Smith. 
LIPP, » A namo givon toa delicate fish (Labrus of 
Linn.), several species of which are found about tho 
Crimea. Simmonds. 
LYQUATE, 2. @. ser To separate # more fusible 
from a less fusible material, by regulating the tem- 
erature 80 that the former may be run vif from th 
atter. Woodward, 
LYQUA.-TED, pp. or a. Having undergone liquation. - 
LIQ-UE-FA/CIENTS (lik’we-fa’shents), ». pi. In 
med., agents which seem to have the power of liqu ‘, 
fying solid depositions, as mercury, iodine, &c. 
‘ ere te 4 
LI-QUEUR/-STAND, 2. A frame or stand for holdy 
ing bottles of liqueur. Art Journal, 
LIQ/UID-IZE (lik/wid-ize), v. 4 To render liquid. 
LIQUID (lik’wid), @. [add.] Liquid manure, vi 
é 


~ 


fertilizer, as guano, &c., applied to land in a liquil 
form; also urine in distinction from dung; as, “t 
save liguid manure.” Gardner's Farm. Dict, ¢ 
LIR-1-O-DEN’DRON, “n. [Gr.‘Acipiov, a Hlye ant 
dévdpov, a tree.] ‘ 
“-. A-genus of trees (Hagnoliceae), of which the talin, 
tree is one, having: large lobed leaves and a tulip. 
like flower, Loudon. . 
LISLE/-GLOVES (leel’gliivz),. pl. Fine thrend: 
gloves for summer wear, sugeee3, Simmonds, ~ 
LIS’SOME, a. Same as lithe or lithesome; flexible; 
supple, C. Kingsley. 


Loo 
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LIs‘SOME-NESS, n.4 Statéof being lithesomo ; flex- 

+ {bility ; suppleness.” © ~~ \C, Kingsley. 

LITCHT. Seo Lic _ _ 

LEIT’ER-AL, a, [add.] Noting alphabetic charactors. 

LITYER-AL-IZE, v, t, To adhere to tho letter of a 
thing; opposed to spiritwatlize. 

LIT’ER-ATE, n. Ono not heving taken a university 
degree. [Zng.] _ _ Clarke. 
LE-THOPH’A-GI, n, pl. |Gr. Atos, stone, and ¢a- 

Yecr, to eat.] 

A name applied to all mollusks, radiata, &c., 
which penetrato stone, coral, &c., forming a cavity 
for themselves. Lyell. 

LITH-O-GRAPIMI€, a. [add.] Lithographic-atone, 
a hmestone of fine grain and yellowish color.— 
Lithographic-paper, gelatinize’l or sized paper, 
tinted with gamboge and rolled very smooth. 


Simmonds, 
LITH’O TINT. x. A picture produced in colors 
from «lithographic stone. Simmonds, 


LIT’LGA-BLE, a. That can bo litigated. 

LITYMUS-PA/PER, 2. Unstized paper colored 
with htmus. and used as a delicate test of acidity 

, in chemical experiments Gregory. 

LITRE (ltr), n. [Fr.] Tho unit of measures of 
capacity in the French metrical system, holding 
about 17 pint Beachereille, 

ei n, pl. The doctrine or theory of 

urgles 

LIT/UR-GIST, n. One skilled in or attached to 
liturgies. - 

LITTO-RAL, @. In eodlogical and vegetable geo. 
graphy. pertaining to the interval or zone on a 
sea-coast, between high aud low water mark. 

£. Forbes. 

LITIWVO-TYPE, n. A peculiar kind of stereotype 
plate. Beo Litaotyrine. 

LITH‘O-TYPE, v. ¢. To prepare for printing by 

Mate» male as describod under Lrruotypine, 

LITH’O-TYP/ING. (2. [Gr AcOos, stone, and rv7o0s, 

i’O-TYP-Y. f type.] 

Tho act or process of making a peculiar kind of 
stereotype’ plitos, which may be thus described. 
Whon a page has been set up and a mold taken, 

re is pressod into this mold a composition of gum- 
shellac and sand of a fine quality together with a 
little tar and linseed oil—all in a hevted state. A 
plate is thus formod, which, though soft at first, be- 
comes, when thrown into cold water, a3 hard as 
stone, and having from tho sand which it contains 
a stony texture, Ilence the name. 

LIVE’-BOX, 2. A contrivance to contain living 
objects for microscopical examination. Gorse, 
LIVER-SPOTS, n. pl. The oo name of a dis- 
ease of the skin characterizod by yellowish brown 

patches or spots, Dunglirxone 

‘LLOYD'S’-A/GENTS, ». pt. Persons employed in 

“various parts of the worl|, by the association of 
underwriters called Lloyds. to transmit commer- 
cial news, render assistance to masters of merchant 
vessels, and to perforin other duties as may be ne- 
cossary. Simmonds, 

LLOYD‘S’-LIST, ». A publication of tho latest 
news respecting shipping mattors, with lists of ves- 
els, &c., made under direction of Lloyds. 
a Brande. 

LLOYD'S/-REGIS-TER. n. A register of vessels 
according to their quality, published yearly. 

Simmonds, 

LGADING-TURN, n. The successive rotation or 

order in whicb vessols take in their cargoes. 


Simmonds, 
LOAD’-LINE, : The line to which the 
LOAD-WA‘TER-LINE. { water rises on tho sides 
of a loaded ship. : 
LOAF, 0.7. To spend time In !dloness; to lounge. 
Burtleit. 
LOAN’A-BLE, a ‘That may be loaned. 
LOAN’-SO-CVE-TIES, x. pl. Institutions which 
loan money, receiving it again by installments with 
interest. Ling} Ogilvie, 
LOB’BY, 0. ¢. To address or solicit members of a 
legislative body in the lobby. or elsowhero away 
from the Mouse, with a viow to influence their 
voles. This kind of intrigue is practiced by per- 
sons not belonging to the legislature. [Am.] 

é Bartlett, 
LOBBY ING. n. Tho action of ontsiders on the 
_ members of g lozislative body with a view to in- 
| fluence their votes {Am ] 
ee BEM BEL,“ An outsider who attends 

6 Movting of a legislative body for the parpose of 
fluencing measures by intrigue. [4m.] Bartlett, 
LOp/0-LA-TED. a. Having small lobed divisions, 
€ALE’, n. [Fr.] A place or location. 
YEAL-16M. n. [add.] <A word, &c., peonliar ton 
» pilace; a local interest + : Clarke. 


LOR 


LO’/€ATE, . i. To make a location; to fix a resi- 
dence, Raed Bosworth. 
LOCK, 2.‘ [add.] Lock, «tock, and barrel, a sports- 
man’s phrase forthe whole ofa thing, Bartlett. 
LOCK’-CHAM/BER, 7. The enclosed space between 
lock-gates, into which boats enter in a canal, &c. 

Wright. 

LOCK’-PICK/ER, 2. Ono who opens locks without 
a key, by means of a pointed tool. 

LOCK’-PICK’ING, », The act or process of opening 
a lock without a key. Tomlinson. 

LOCK’-STEP, n. A modo of marching by.a body of 
men, in which the leg of each locks into that of the 
person directly before him. 

LOCK’-STITCT, n. A stitch formed by tho locking 
of two threads together, as in sume sewing ma- 
chines. ; 

LO€’U-LAR, a. In b0t., of or pertaining to colls. 


A, Gray. 
LO€T-LOUS, a. Having cells. 
LODE’-MAN/AGE, 2, Tho pay of a pilot. 
4 MHalliweill. 
LODE/-SIIIP, 2, A small fishing vessel. 
Talliwell, 
LODE'S’/-MAN, n. A pilot. Halliwell, 
LODGED, a.* In heraldry, lying down. Craig. 
LODGE’-GATE, n. A park-gate, or entrance-gate, 
situated near the lodge. 
LODG/ING-IIOUSE, n. A houso whose apartments 
are lot to lodgers. Dickens, 
LODG/MENT, n. [add.] <A lodging-plac ; room. 
Pope. 
LOG, m A log-book; as, tho rough-log or first 
draught, and the smooth-log, a copy of the preced- 
ing, which is forwarded a° vr a cruise to the Navy 
Department. Totten, 
LOG, v. 4. To cut and get out logs, [Am] 
‘artlett. 
LOG’AN, tn. A largo stone that is so balanced as 
LOG/GAN, { to be moved easily. Guilt, 
LOG-A-RITII-MET/I€-AL-LY, | ado. By the use 
LOG-A-RITI/MIL€-AL-LY, } of logarithms, 
LOG/-CHIL, 2. A thin triangnlar ptece of board at- 
tached to the I~ line. which floats erect on the 
water and draws « » tho line. Totten. 
LOGGER, x. One engaged in getting timber. 
LOG’GER-IIEAD, n. [add.] A piece of round timber 
in a whalo-boat over which tho line is passed, to 
make it run more slowly. Fennimore Cooper. 
LOG/’GIA (léd’shai), . [It] A gallery or portico 
ornamented with paintings, &e, eee. 
LOG/GING, n. The act or process of getting logs. 
LOG’-GLASS, ». A small sand-glass, used at sea to 
measure the rate at which the log-line runs, 
Totten, 
LOGY, a. [From Dutch /og.] Yeavy or dull in 
respect to motion; as, a /ogy horse. [Az] 
Burtlett. 
LOL/LARD-ISN, 2. The principles of the Lollards. 
LOM’/BARD-STREET, nz. The namo of a street in 
London occupied by banks, and the money market; 
hence, the monied interest of London. 
Simmonds, 
LONG/-BOW, 2. A bow of tho height of tho archer, 
formerly used in England for war and sport, 
Fosbroke, 
To shoot a long-bow, to tell large stories. 
LONG/-€LOTII, m. A name given to cotton cloth, 
LONG-RANGE, n. A Jong distance between a gun 
ond an object shot at. ; Clarke, 
LONG-SIIORE/MAN, mn. Ono who works along 
wharves, docks, &c.. in loading er unloading ves- 
sels. 

LONG/-STOP, 2. In cricket, one who is set to stop 
balls sent a Jong distance. Conybeare. 
LONG/-STOP, v. i. To stop a distant ball atsricket. 
LONG’-VA-€A/TION, n. In the English courts, o 

recess in the autumn of more than two months, be- 
tween Trinity and Michaelmas terms. 
Dickens, Simmonda, 
LONG. a. The following compounds explain them- 
selves. Lona-EARED,LonG-IlanpDED, Lonc-llorNep, 
Loye-Patep, Lona-Soucnt, Lone-Tam, Lona- 
Tonavep, Lona-WiInpDED, Lona-VIsaGen. i 
LOQK’/OUT, n. The act of cbserving or watching; 
the placo from which such observation is made ; 
also, the person set to watch. Marryatt. 
LOOT, #2. [Ilin.] A namo tn India for theft or 
plunder ;—o. t. To plunder, &c. 
LORATE, a. lorum, a strap.] 
Shaped like ees or thong; ligulate. Craig. 
LORCII’A (lortch’a), ». [Said to be from the Por. 
tuguese.] A kind of light vessel used on the const 
of China, having the hull bnilt on a European 
model, and the rigging ike that of a Chinese junk, 
A, Il. Foote. 


LUN 


LOR-DO/SIS, 2. [Gr. Aopéws, bent forward.] 
A bending forward of the head and shoulders, 
- Dunglison. 
LORD/-LIEU-TEN’ANT, n. The vicuroy of Ire> 
land; also, the chief military magistrate of a shire, 


Booth. 
LOR-GNETTE (orn-yét’), n. [Fr.] An operae 
& ss. : 
LG *V€A,n. [LJ] In ancient armor, a cuirase 


of leather set with metal plates. Fosbroke. 
LOR/L-€ATE, a. [L. lorica, a coat of mall.] 

Covered with a shell or hard exterior madeef 
plates somewhat like a coat of mail, as in the ar- 
madillo, Bana. 

LOR/1-CATE® m. pl. An order of reptiles with 
seale-armor, as the armadillo, &e. Dana, 
LOR/‘I-KEETS, x. pl. Birds of the parrot tribe, 
having an extensile tongue which sucks up flower- 
juices, < ; Ogilvie. 
LOT, n.; pl. LOTS, A quantity or great number. 
[ Fulg.j Bartlett. 
LOTUS, nz. [add] Lotus-eating, eating the lotus- 
berry which, as the ancients fabled, caused strangers 
to forget their native country; hence, giving one’ 
self up to forgetfulness of all except enjoyment an 
pleasure-seeking. wiry G. W. Curtia, 

Lotus-eater, one who Rives himself up to pleas- 
ure-secking.” rae ; 

LOU'IS-QUA-TORZE’ (\00/e-ka-tirze’), a. * [Frey 
A term used to describe s meretricious style o 
ornamentation used in France under Louis XIV, 

Edward Everett. 

LOUNGE, . [add.] A kind of sofa. 

LOUNG/ING, n. The act of passing time in idle~ 
Thess; + -rclessness of manner or gait. 

LOU’VRE-WORK, n. Slatted work. See Louver. 

LOVL’/-BIRD, n.* The nam» given to a group of 
birds-belonging to the Psittacida, or parrot-tribe, 
and given from the gieat at‘achinent of these birda 
to each other. Ogilvie. 

LOVE’-GRASS, n. A namo given to plants of the 
genus Zragrosetis, from the beautiful dancing spike- 


Jets. Loudon, 
LOW’WINES, n. pl. The weak spirit produced 
froro the first distillation of alcohol. rancis, 


LOX-OD’RO-MY, n.. The science of loxodromics, 
LOY, x In agric., a long narrow spade used in 
stony lands. _ Ogilvie. 
LUB’/BER’S-I1OLE, 2. In shipa, a hole in the top 
of a vessel, next the mast, through which sailors 
may mount without going over the rim by the fut- 
tock-shrouds, It 1s considere” ~- seamen as only 
fit to be used by Iubbers Totten. 

LU’BRI-€AL, @. Seo Lusrtio, 
LU-CER/NAL, a. [L. Zucerna, a lamp.] 


Noting or pertaining to a lamp. Craig. 
LU-CER-NA/RI-A, 2. [L. lucerna.] ‘4 genus of 
phosphorescent polyps-like Meduse. Craig. 


LU’€U-BRA-TOR, n. {L.] One who studies by 
night; also, one who produces lucubrations, 
LU’€ULE, n, [L. 2ueeo, to shine. ] 
A namo sometimes given to luminous spots on the 


sun. 
LU-€0/MA, 7.* A genus of plants, nat. ordor Sapo- 
tace. The spccies are trees joing milky juices. 
The fruit of L. mimosa ts large, covered with & 
brown skin, under which 1s @ soft pulp, very lus- 
cious. Imp. Add. 
LUD/LOW-ROCKS, n. pl. In Eng. geol., a division 
of the upper silurian rocks, Murchison. 
LUF’FER, n. See Louver. 
LUG, n. Lit., an ear; a projection in machinery for 
causing motion. 
LUG/GAGE, a. Relating to, containing, or convey- 
ing luggage; as, aluggage-truin. LHng.] 
LUG/-MARK, n. [From Zug, an ear.] f 
A mark cut into the car ofan animal to identify it. 
Simmonds, + 


LUG, n, A kind of sea-worm found in the 
LUG-WORM, I sand on the sea-coast, and used for 
bait. Mualliwell. Wright. 


LUNAR, a. Lunar distance, is the angular dis- 
tance of the moon from certain fixed stars or other 
celestial bodies, and is used for determining longi- 
tude at sea. : Bowditch. 


LUNATF. a. Crescent shaped. A. Gray. 
LU-NETTE’, n. [add.] A concavo-convex eee 
glass, raig. 


LUNL-€URRENT, a. Relating to phases in cur- 
ronts that depend on the moon's changes. Bache. 


LU/NI-TID’AL, a. Pertaining to tidal movements. 


dependent on the moon. Bache. 
LOUNU-LATE, 2, Somowhat sarcoma 
. Gray. 


LU/NU-LET, 2. A small spot en insects, shaped like 
a half moon, and differing in color from the rest 0 
tho body. Craig. 
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hED/PoUS, a. Resembling a wolf; wolfish. 
? Maunder. 


Lu-PU-LIN¢, &.° Pertaining to lupulin. 


Johnston. 

LLU-TES/CENT, a. Ofayellowcolor,  Hensiow, 
LU’/TOSE, a. [L. lutum, clay.] 

Covered with clay; miry. Craig. 


LU/TU-LENCE, . Tho state of being muddy ; mud- 
diness, Blackwood. 
LY-€AN/THROPE, ». One who in a kind of mad- 
ness imagines himself a wolf. Dunglison, 
LY€H/NO-BITE amt n. [Gr Adjxvos, a 

, lamp, and Bios, life. 
Ono ag labors at night, and sleeps in the day. 
Oraig, 


M. 


WAGE-AD-AM-T-ZA/TION, n. The process or act of 
covering roads with broken stone. Clarke. 
MAGE-XAD/AM-IZ-ING, n. Tho covering of ronds 

vith broken stone 60 as to form 8 smooth hard sur- 


face, Craig. 
MA-CAS/SAR-OIL, ». A preparation for promoting 
the growth of hair, so called as said to have come 
originally from Macassar in tho island of Pama 
gilmie. 
MAC-E-DONI-AN, n. and a. A native of Mace- 
donia; belonging to Macedonia, The alucedonian, 
Alexander the Great. 
MAC’ER (mi/sor), n. A mace-boarer. 
Piers Ploughman, Wait, Soott. 
MA-CHP TE (ma-tcha’ti), n. r .] A large hoavy 
knife resembling a broadswor< (often two or threo 
feet In length), used by the inhabitants of Spanish 
America as a hatchet to cut their way through 
thickets, and for various other purposes, 
J. L, Stevens, 
WA€-RO-CEPH’AL-OUS, a. [Gr. paxpds, long, and 
n, the head.] 
ving a large head. In bo#., used when tho co- 
tyledons of a dicotyledonous embryo are confluont 
and form a large mass compared with the rest of 
the body. TTensilvr, 
MAC/RO-DOME, n. [Gr. paxpds, long, and doxh, 
structure or dome.] 

In ¢ Wography, » dome parallel to the longor 
lateral axis in the trimetrio system. Dana. 
MA-GROP/O-DAL, a [Gr. paxpas, large, and ous, 

foot. 
] footed; in do¢., noting an unusual protu- 
Derance of the radicle of some plants, as wheat. 
Tenslow. 
MXCU-LA, m. pl. [L.] A term applied to dark 
spots on the sun, moon, and some of the setae 
raig. 
MXE€/0-LOSE, a. Spotted; of or pertaining to spots 
over a su Clarke. 
MXAD/JOUN, nm. A preparation from the Lenp-HIARs 
used as an intoxicating drug by the Tarks, Hindoos 
and others. Johnston, 
MXAD/RI-PO-RAL, a. Of or belonging to tho mad- 
ripore. Dana. 
MAG-A-ZINE/, 0. %. To store up or accumulate for 
future use; as, paper which has been exposed to the 
san for a time retains or magazines the snn’s influ- 
ence, so that it may be used in tho dark for making 
photographs. Silliman’s Journal, 
MAG-A-ZINE/-DAY, n. -Tho publication day of 
ynonthlies and serials, when they are deliverod to 
the trade, Simmonds, 
MAG-NET‘I€, a. [add.] Pertaining to the earth's 
magnetism; as, the magnetic north, the point to 
which the needle is directed at any placo; the 
magnetic meridian, the meridian in whose plano 
the needle, in any place lies; the magnetic ampli- 
tude, tho aro botween the sun at rising or sotting 
and tho magnetic cast or west, Craig. 
MAGQMNET-IST, n. One skilled in magnotism, 
Coleridge. 
}MAG’NET-IZ-ER, m. One who magnotizes. © 
E Mowatt, 
MAG/NET-IZ-ING, , The act of rendering mag- 
| Retic 
MAG-NE/TO-€RYS-TALLIE, ha A torm ap- 
MAG-NE/TO-E€RYS/TAL-LINE, J plied to tho 
effects of the influence of magnetism on crystals. 
Nichol. 
MAG-NE/TO-MET'RI€, a. Of or pertaining to or 
by means of the magnetrometor ; as, magneto-met- 
rio observations. Sir J, Ross, 
MAG-NIL/0-QUOUS, a. Speaking loftily or pomp- 


wien Smart, 

.G/NUM, Yn. A double sized bottlo 

WAGNUM BONUM, } holding noarly two quarts. 
Walt, Soott, Dickene, 
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MAGYAR (mid‘ar), n. Ono of tho prevailing raco 
in Hungary which came from the Ural and con- 
quered that country. 

MA-HOUT’, n, In the Hast Indies, the keeper and 
driver of an elephant, 

MAIL/-ROUTE (-root), m, A road over which the 
nail is regularly conveyed. 

MAIN, m [add.] The cast-iron conduit pipo which 
conveys gas or water from the works to the placo 
whore it is diffused by small pipes—Hydrauliec 
main, % large pipe in gas-works, used to conduct 
the gas from the retorts to the condensers, &c., to 
be purified. Appleion's Mech. Dict. 

MA-JOL/I-€A, mn, A kind of fine pottery or carthen 
waro with painted figures, first made in ltaly in 
the 16th contury. The term is said to be dorived 
from Majorca, which was an early seat of this manu- 
facture, eysé, 

MAJ/OUN. See Mapsoun, 

MAKE’-BE-LIEVE’, n. A mere pretense, 

< Lond. Quart, 

MAKE/-SHIFT, m. A temporary expodient; as, 
“ makeshifts preferred.” Dickena, 

MAL/A-BAR, a. and m A term applied to the West- 
ern coast of Tlindostan and its inhabitants, 

MAL/A-DROIT, n. [Fr.] Wanting address or tact; 
awkward; unskillful, Bescherelle, Clarke, 

MAL/A-DROIT-LY, ado. In an awkward, unskill- 
ful mannor. Eclec. Reo. 

MXAL/A-PERT, n. A pert, saucy fellow. 

MA-LA/RI-AN, a. Pertaining to the malaria, as 
malarian diseases. Clarke, 

MA-LAY’, a. and n. Noting the inhabitants of Ma- 
Jacca and tho adjacent islands. 

MA-LAY’AN (ma-li’an), a@. Belonging to Malacca. 
MALE/-SYS’/TEM, ». In dot., all that part of o 
flower which belongs to the stamens. Ogilvie, 

MAL/LE-MOKE, 8Sce MoLtLEenoxg. 

vee a and m, Noting the inhabitants of 
Malta. 

MALT’-HOUSE, n. A house in which malt is made. 

Clarke, 

MAL-THD/SI-AN, a. Portaining to Prof. Malthus, 
who taught that population, when unchecked, in- 
creases more rapidly than the means of subsistence 
can be made to increase. Hence, he would dis- 
courage hasty and early marriage. Craig. 

MAL-THU’SI-AN, 2. <A follower of Malthus. 

Craig. 

MALT’-MILL, n. A mill for grinding malt, Clarke. 

MAM/MIL-OID, a. Shaped like a pap a me 


’ . Owen, 
MXAM’MON-ISM, ». Dovotion to the pursult of 
wealth. Curlyle, 


MAM™OSE, a. [L. mamma, breast.] 

Having the form of the breast, A, Gray. 
MAM/MOTH, a. Of. huge size; as, a mammoth ox. 
MAN-AGE-A-BIL/I-TY, n. State of being manage- 

able. : 
MAN/AG-ING, n. The act of directing or carrying 


on. 

MAN-A-GEV/RI-AL, a. Of or pertaining to manage- 
ment or & Manager; as, munageriul qualities, 

Mowatt, 

MAN-DA-RIN/ (man-da-reen’), a. Pertaining to man- 
daring or officers of rank in China; hence denoting 
excellence or superiority. Mandarin dialect, tho 
gonorally spoken language of China, callod also the 
Court dialect, to distinguish it from tho local dia- 
lects, Mandarin duck, o beautiful kind of duck 
(Anas galericulata), regarded by the Chinese as an 
omblom of conjugal affection. Mandarin orange, 
a kind-of orango (Citrus nobilis) which is loose- 
skinnod and flattonod in form, S Wells Williama, 

MAN’-HOLE, 2. In steam boilers, an aporturo on 
or near tho top, for admitting a man to its intorior 
to cloanse or repair it. Bei?s Tech. Dict. 

MAN-I-FEST’A-BLE, a, That may be manifested ; 
as, a manifestable way. ore. 

MA-NIP’U-LA-TOR, n. One who practices manipu- 
lation. R. Owen. 

MA-NIP/U-LA-TO-RY, @. Of or pertaining to ma- 
nipulation, 

MXANK&, a. Noting tho language or peoplo of the 
islo of Man; spelt also Manx, 

MA-NOS’€O-PY, n, [Gr, wards, thin of substance, 
and cKorew, to examine.] 

Tho sclonoe of the determination of tho density 
of vapors and gases, 

MAN/NA-€ROUP, n. A namo given to largo hard 
grains of wheat flour which remain in tho bolting 
machine when the fino flour has been siftod out; 
used fur making pudding, soups, &ce. Simmonds. 

MAN/NERED (min/nerd), a. Noting manners or 
behavior; as, well-mannered, truest mannered. 

Shakes, 
2. Among painters, charactorized by mannorism ; 
as, tho painting has a mannered air,  Fuirholt, 


MAR 
a 


MAN’-ROPES, n. pl. Side ropes to the gangway ol 
ships. atten, 
MAN/SARD-ROOF, .* [ndd.] A name givon in 

arch. to a kind of roof*invented by Franguis Man- 
sard, formed with an upper and undor set of rafters, 
the upper sot more inclined to the horizon than the 
undor sot; it is also called ewrbd-roof Weale. 
MAN’TEL, Le The work ovor a fire-place 
MAN’TEL-PIECE, { in front ofthe chimney. (This 
spelling is now prevalent instead of mantle, in or- 

er to distinguish between this word and mantle, a 
garmont.] : . Weale, 

MAN/NERS, 2. pi. ad Manners bit, portion 
of food left in a dish for the sake of good manners, 
so that the host may not feel himself reproached as 
if ho had not made sufficient proparation for guests. 

Halliwell, 

MAN-TIL/LA, ”. [Sp.] A lady's cloak of silk or 
volvet. In Spain, dewico, &., a kind of vail cov- 
ering the head and falling down upon the shoulders, 

Simmonds, 

MAN/TIS, n. [Gr. uévris, 2 prophet.) 

The name given by Linneus to a genus of vora- 
cious insocts remarkable for their slender grotesque 
forms, Ono species (Mantis religiosa), has a pair 
of legs in front resembling a person’s hands when 
folded in prayer, and is often called the praying 
mantis. vier. 

MAN’-TRAP, n. A machine for catching pec 

ckens, 

MAN’T-AL, n. [add.] The keyboard of an organ, &«, 

Moore's Mus. Cyc. 

MA-NU’BRI-AL, a. [L. manubrium, handle.] 
HMaying the shape of a handle; pertaining to the 

manubrium or uppermast part of the breast-bone, 


4 n. 
MA-NU/RI-AL, a. Relating to manureg; as, “tho 
manurial value.” 8S. W. Johnson. 


MA/PLE-HON’EY (-hiin’¥), ». The unerystallized 
portion of sap from sugar-maples, used in the form 
of molasses, Simmonds. 

MAR/A-BOU, n. The name of two species of storks 
which produce delftate white feathers much used 


as ornaments by ladies. Simmonds. 
MAR/A-BOUT ree n, [Ar.] A Moorish saint, or 
combatant against the Infidels, Clarke. 


MA-RAUD’, 2, An excursion for plundering. 
a W. Irving. 

MAR/BLER, 2, One who paints or stains in imits- 
tion of marble. 

MAR’BLE-IZE, 9. 4 To stain or paint in imitation 
of inarble. 
MAR/CEL-INE, n. Fr A thin silk tissue uscd 
for linings, &c., in ladies’ dresses. Simmonds, 
MARCH, n. As ma’ cs a March hare, is an old 
English saying derive 1 from the fact that March 1: 
the rutting time of hares, when they are excitable 
and violent, Wright. 

MARCIVING, a. [add.] A marching regiment, \s 
one in active service. 

MARCII-MAD/, a, Rash to an extreme; fool-hardy, 
See Maron. Wait. Scott. 
MARCH’WARD, », A warden of the Marches; same 
as MaronEr, . Clarke. 
MAR-CID/‘I-TY, 2. State of great leanness. 


reo peg n. pl. [Gr. 
pearl. 
.. Lhe pesrl oyster tribe. 

MARGE, ». A pootio term for margin; as, “the 
windings of the marge.” - Tennyson. 
MA-RINE’, a. A marine barometer, is one sus- 
penta by gimbals s0 as to preserve its perpendica- 
ar position and prevent the oscillations of the mer- 

cury. Francie, 
In geol., formed by the action of the currents or 
waves of the sea; as, marine deposits, Dana. 
A marine engine, is 4 form of steam-engine com- 
monly used in sea-going steamers, known as the 
side-lever engine, or that in which the woking 
beam and other heavy parts of the machinery are 
placed bolow the shaft. Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
Marine soap, soap suited for washing with seas 
water, and made chiefly with cocoa-nut oil. 
Simmonds, 
Marine glue, a composition of tar and shellac, 
which strongly unites substances. 


: Boi?s Teoh. Dict. 
MA-RI-OL/A-TRY, n. [L, Marta, the Virgin Mary, 
and Gr. Aarpeia, worship.] 
.. Tho worship of the Virgin Mary. l 
MARK, n. [add.]_ Marked distinction or ability; 
as, 8 man of mark, +. 
MAR/KET-GAR/DEN-ER, n, One who raises vege- 
tablos, fruit, é&c., for sale, Simmonds, | 
MARKS’MAN-SHIP, 2. The skill of a marksman. 
MAR-MO-RA/TUM, 2. [L. marmor.] A cement 
mado of powdered marble and lime beaten together, 
used by the ancients, Guilt. 


Craig. 
Bapyapirys, & 
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MM A-ROON/ING, a. In the Southern States, a ma- 
vooning party differs from a pic-nie only as being 
a party, of pleasure to spend some days on the 
shore or some retired placo, instead of a single day. 


: Bartlett. 
BIAR-QUIB (-keez’/), mn. [Fr.] 


Tho wife of a 
margris. Bescherelle, 
MAR/RIAGE-A-BLE-NESS, n. State of being mar- 
ringeable, Ash, 
MAR/ROW-PYDDING, n. A pudding made with 
thu marrow of beef, Dickens. 
MAR-30’PI-ANS. Same as Marsvpranta, which 


See. te 

MAR/TIAL-IZE (miir’shal-tze), 0. ¢. To render war- 
iike; as, to martialize a people. Lond. Times, 

MAR/TIAL-NESS, x. Tho quality of being warlike. 
e Leigh ITunt. 

MAR/TYR-LY, ado. In the manner ofa martyr, 

. YP ON. 

MAR’/VER, 2. In glasa-making, a stone, marblo or 
tast-iron plate, with round concavities fot shaping 
work whon blown. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

MASK/IN-ONGE. See Musxattoner, 

MAST, v.¢ To furnish with a mast or masts} as, 
to maat a ship. 

MAS/TER, a. Having the mastery or control; as, a 
jnaster passion, a master mind, the master spring, 
&e. Burke. 

MAS/TER-FUL-LY, adv, In the manner of a mas- 
ter: imperiously. 

MAS’TER-SPIR/IT, n. A commanding or control- 
ling mind; as, the master-spirit of an enterprize. 
¥ Burke. 

MAST-IIEAD’, o, ¢ In the navy, to mast-hoad a 
person, is to order him into the mast-head, to re- 

' iain there for a time by way of punishment. 

Muarryatt. 

MAST’-HOUSE, n. A large roofed building in 

' *which masts are shaped, fitted, &e. Simonds. 

MAS-TO-DON/TI€, a. Pertaining to or resembling 

} @ mastodon; as, mastodontic dimensions. 

; Edward Everett, 

MAT, a‘ [Contracted perhaps from matter.] A 

MATTI,§ term applied by copper-smiths to an allo 

} of copper, tin, iron, &c., usually called white metal. 

- Tomlinson, 

MAT, 0. & To grow thick togother; to becomo 
interwoven like a mat; as, his hair was closely 
matted. Ash, 

MATCH’-TUB, x. In war-vessels, a tub in which 
matches are kept near guns, provided with water 
to extinguish sparks that may fall from tho burning 
match, Totten, 

&A-TE (mah-tay’), n. Name of the Paraguay tea, 

’ being the dried leaf of tho Brazilian holly (Jlew Pu- 
raguayensis). The infusion has a pleasant odor 
with an agreeable bittor taste. Johnston, 

MA-TEH’RI-AL, a. Shakespeare's expression, 2 ma- 
terial fool, de notes a fool that has matter in him. 

MA-TE-RI-AL-IST/I€, a. Belonging to material- 
ism. Lond. Quart, 

MA-TURE’, 0. i. [add.] To roach the timo of ma- 
turity or payment; as, the note maturcs on tho 
Ist of January. 

MA-TIR/ING, ppr. or a Near to maturity; as, 
maturing fruits, maturing notes of hand. 

MAUD, 2. A wrapping plaid or shawl mado of un- 
dyed wool; also, a gray striped plaid in Scotland, 

Hugh Miller, 
ae nm. A severe boating with a stick, eud- 
ge iC. 

MAUN/DER, ». [ada] To wander in talking; to 
talk incoherently or idly. [This is now tho most 
common sense of tho word.] Halliwell, 

MAUN’DER-ING, n. Incoherent or idle talk. 

MAX-IM-I-ZA/TION, n. The act or process of in- 
creasing to the highest degree. R. Owen, 

MAX/IM-IZE, ¢.% [L. mawimuas, greatest.] 

‘lo increase to the highest degree. Bentham. 

MAY, 2. fadd.] In Zng.,a familiar name for the 
flowers of the hawthorn (Crategus owyacantha) ; 
60 called because they bloom in the last of May, 

old style, + Mayhew, 

MAY/HAP, adv. It may happen’ perhaps. 

MEAT’-BIS’€UIT, nz. An extract of the most nutri- 
tive parts of meat boilod down and thickened with 
flour, and then formed into the shape of biscuit for 

_ ‘long voyages, travels, &c. Simmonds. 

ME/DI-AN, a. [L. medianus, in the middle.] 

1. Running through the middle; as, a median 
groove. 

2. In anat., the median line is an ideal Jine di- 
‘viding the body longitudinally into two parts; the 
one on the right, and tho other on the loft, 

Dunglison. 

8. In eodlogical geog., portainingto the interval 
er zone along tho sea-bottom between 50 and 100 
fathoms in depth, £. Forbes. 


MES 


MED/I-€0-LE/GAL, a. Pertaining to law as affected 
by medical facts. Dunglison. 
ME-DI-E’VAL-IST, m. One versed in tho history 

of the Middle Ages, 
MED/I-TA-TIVE-LY, adv. In a moditative manner. 
ME-DO€’, x. A superior French wina, Simmonds. 
ME-DRIS/3A, m. [Ar.] A Mohammedan high school 
for the instruction of youth. ITeyse. 


MEG-A-PODI-US, n.* [Gr. weyas, great, and mous, 


foot.] 

Mound-bird; a genus of grallatorial birds with 
very large fect. One species is found in Australia, 
and is peculiar in erecting large mounds instead of 
nests for its eggs. Jeon, Encyc, 

ME-GASSE’. Sco Baqassz, 

ME-LA/DA,. [Sp.] A mixture of sugar and mo- 
lasses; crude sugar as it comes from the pans with- 
out being drained. 

MEL/A-MINE, n. [From mellone and ammonia.] 
In organic chemistry, ® base corresponding in 
composition to one part of mellone and two of am- 
monia. Gregory. 

MEL/A-NISM, ». [Gr. pédas, black.] 

A term used to denote a change of coloration in 
the skin of the Caucasian race, in which tho pig- 
mont is of a deeper huo aad in greater quantity 
than natural. This term was first used by M. St. 
Hilaire in the Frenoh form dfelanisme. 

Brit. Quart. 

MEL/IOR-A-TOR, x. One who meliorates. 

Oe Ses n* [Gr. wed, honey, and ¢ayeiv, 
to eat. 

A genus of birds commonly called honcy-eaters, 
because they live chiefly on the nectar and sweet 
juices of flowers. Ogilvie, 

MEL-LIT/I€, a. [L. meZ, honey.] 

Containing saccharine matter; marked by sac- 
charine secretions; as, me/itic diabetes. 

Gregory. 

MEL/LONE, n. [L. mel.] In organic chemistry, a 
base consisting of nine parts of cyanogen, and four 
of hydrogen, having a yellow color. Gregory. 

ME-LO’DE-ON, n. <A reed organ, whose keys open 
valves through which the wind from bellows work- 
ed by the feet of the performer, is allowed to act on 
the reeds. Simmonds, 

2. A name for a music-hall, 

MEL-O-DRA/MA, n. Seo MeLopRAME. 

MEL-O-DRA-MATI€, a. [add.] Noting a fan- 
tastic or extravagant mode of representing the 
natural emotions, C. Kingsley. 

MEL/O-DRAME, n. [add.] The melodraime has 
now sunk into the lowest form of dramatic per- 
formances, involving a confusion of all the natural 
emotions of tho mind and the introduction of ex- 
travagances and phantoms which renders it fan- 
tastic and often absurd, Bescherelle, 

MEM-BRA-NIL’ER-OUS, a. Iaving or producing 
membranes, 

MEM/OPR-A-BLE-NESS, x The state or quality of 
being memorable. Ash, 
ME-NIS/€OID, a. 

eldos, formn-] 

Noting a concavo-convex form, resembling a me- 
niscus lens. 

MEN/STRU-ATE, 2. ¢. To discharge the menses, 
MEN-STRU-A/TION, nm, Tho dischargo of the men- 
ses. Dunglison. 
MEN/SU-RA-BLE-NESS, n, The quality of being 
measurable. Ash, 
ME-NU/RA, 2.* <A remarkable genns of birds be- 
longing according to Cuvier to tho Passerine. But 
one species is known, JL superba, or lyre-tail, a 
name derived from the peculiar form of the tail in 
the male bird, resembling that of the ancient lyre. 
It inhabits New South Wales, preferring the woods 

toward the seacoast. Shaw. 

MER/CIIANT, a. Pertaining to or employed in 
trade or merchandizo; as, the merchant service. 

MER/CHANT-RY, n, The body of merchants taken 
collectively ; as, the merchaniry of a country. 

re Walpole. 

MER/I-CARP, n. [Gr. pépos, 9 part, and «apmos, 
fruit. : 

In do¢., a name sometimes given to one half of 
the seeds or fruit of umbelliferous plants. 

A, Gray. 

MER-IS-MAT€, a. [Gr. weptopuds, division.] 

In Vot., disjoining into divisions by the formation 
of partitions within, A, Gray. 

MER/MAN, nz. The male of tho mermaid. 

MES/MER-IZ-ER, m. One_who practices mesmer- 
ism. 

MES/0-€ARP, n. [[Gr.péoos, middle, and xaprds, 
fruit. % 

In det. the middle division of a pericarp which 

has three layers. 4, Gray. 


[Gr. pnvioxos, a crescent, and 


MID 


MES/0-PHLG@-UM (-fld/um), m. [Gr. wéos, middl 

and ¢Aouds, bark.] : ye eee: 2 

The tniddle bark of a tree. © A. Gray. ~ 
MES-0-ZO’IE, a. [Gr. weoos, middle, and gw, life.] 
In geol., belonging to or noting the secondary 
age or the era between the Paleozoic and Creno- 
zoic. Sipacie> Dana, ; 

MES-QUITE’ (mes-keet’), hay [Said to be an In- 

MES-QUI/TE (mes-k6ta), dian word.] A shril 
or small tree growing in Texas and Mexico, not un- 
like a Mimosa, bearing large edible pods. (Alga- 
robia glandulosa of Gray.) 

. % The name of a rich native grass in Western 
Texas (a species of Aristida), so called from Sts 
growing in company with the tree. The natives 
inake it a word of three syllables, as above. an 

D. C. Eaton. 

MET-A-GENI€, a, [Gr. perd, beyond, and yéveors, 

produetion.] ‘ 
Pertaining to metagenesis, or the production of 

changes in a species after its first origin, as it goes 

on to a more perfect state. R, Owen, 

MET’AL, n, [add.] The effective power or caliber 
of guns carried by a vessel of war. Totten. 


MET’AL, v. t. To cover roads with broken stone. . 


Howitt. 
MET’A-LEP-SY, m. [Gr. werd, beyond, and AauBd- 
vw, to take.] ‘ 

In chem., change or variation in aseries of com- 
pounds under a typo, by substitutions of different 
eloments or substances for an eqnivalent in the 
type; as, when a substance contains hydrogen, and 
when subjected to change takes up an equivalent 
for cach atom of hydrogen it loses. It is also called 
the Theory of Substitutions. * 

ME-TAL/LI€, a. Metallic paper, paper whose sure, 
face is covered with a thin solution of lime, whiting 
and size. When written upon with a pewter pen-' 
cil, the lines can hardly be effaced. 5 ! 

MET’AL-ING, n. The putting on of broken stone 
for covering macadamized roads; also, tho stone 
itself. [Eng.] Wright. 

MET’AL-LOID, a. Like metal; pertaining to the 
metulloids, Brande. 

MET-A-MER/€, a. [Gr. werd, with or among, and 
Mépos, apart] - 

n chem., containing related parts in the same 
proportion, or under a common general formula. 

MET-A-MORPIVOSE. Samo as METAMORPHOSIS. 

ME/TER-AGE, 2. Tho act of measuring. 

METH-OD-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. <0080s, method, and 
Adyos, discourse, ] 

he science of method or arranging in due order, 
Coleridge. 

Conti (méthil), mn. [Gr. né6v, wine, and idx, 
wood. 

A gas of an ethereal smell, consisting of two equiv- 
alents of carbon and three of hydrogen. It is con- 
tained in oil of winter-green combined with oxygen 
and salicylic acid. Gregory. 

METH-YL/I€, a. Of or pertaining to methyle. Meth« 
ylic alcohol, is one of the chief products of the 
destructive distillation of wood. Gregory. 

MET-O-POS/€0-PI€, a. Relating to ma tOpa soy. 

colt, © 


METRIE€, a Noting amensurement of volumes; as, 
the metric method of analysis. 

MEX/I-€AN, n.anda, A native of Mexico; belong- 
ing to Mexico. : 

MEZ/ZO-TINT-ER (méd’zo-), % One who engraves 
in mezzotint. Walpole, 

MI-AS/MA-TIST, m, One skilled in miasmata, 

MI-€A/CE-O-€AL-€A’/RE-OUS, a. Ingeol., a term 
applied toa mica schist containing ghee reas lime, 

and. 

MY€RO-GE-0-LOG/I€-AL, a. A term applied to a 
class of facts in Geology, made known by micro- 
scopic investigations. 

MYCRO-GE-OL/0-GY, 2. The part of geological 
fucts ascortained by means of the mnicroscope, espe- 
cially that relating to microscopic organisms. 

Ehrenberg. 

MI-6RO-GRAPH1I6, a, Pertaining to micrography. 

MI-CRO-MET’/RI€-AL-LY, adv. By means of a mi- 
erometer. os 

MiI-€ROM’E-TRY, n. The art of measuring minute 
objects or small angular distances with a microm- 
eter, Dana. - 

MiD-AIR, n. Tho middle of the air; as, “in mid? 
air to council summons all his mighty peers.” 

Mitlto.. 

MIDDLE, «. [sdd.] The middle passage in tho 
slave trade, is that part of the Atlantic Ocean be+ 
tween Africa and the West Indies, 2a 

MIDLINE, n, Tho middle or medianline of gny- 
thing. : : +s 

MID-NOON, ». Tho middle of the‘day. 

: Wordsworth. 
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MID/-TIME, n. ‘The miudle time; as, “the mid- 

) dime of the night.” : Drayton. 

MID/-WIN/TER, n Tho middle of the winter. 

MVGRANT, m. An animal or bird which is migra- 
tory. 

MILK/-MO/LAR, a. Noting the molar teeth in young 
matnmals, which are early shed and give way to 
others. Y R. Owen. 

MILK—-PUNCTH, n. Punch prepared with milk, 

MILL’-BOARD, n. A stout pasteboard. 

Simmonds, 

MIUL-TON/I€, @: ,Pertalning to or like Milton, or his 
poetry. 

MI-MO/SA, n, ies, pipos, an imitator.] 

A genus of plants, The sensitive plant belongs to 
this gonus, and was called 9/mosa from its imitat- 
ing the sensibility of animal life. The term mimosa 
is also applied in commerce to the bark of different 
species of mimosa imported from Australia, and 
used in tanning; also called_Wazttle burk. 

Tomlinson, 

MIN’LATE, a [L.] Of or pertaining to the color 
of vermilion. 

MIN-IE’/-RI’YFLE, n. [From the name of the in- 
aaratt The peculiarity of this firearm eonsists in 
the bullot or slug, which is east hollow fortwo thirds 
of its Jength, Into this internal cylinder there is 
introduced a small concave piece of iron, which the 
powder (at the moment of firing), forces into tho 
slug, spreading it open and causing it to fit perfectly 
to the barrel. Hence a great increase in the pre- 

_ cision of its aim and the extent of its rango. 

MIN’/NE-SING’ERS, n. pl. [Ger. minne, love, and 
singen, to sing.] 

Lit., love-singers: a name given to a class of pocts 
‘and musicians who flourished betwoen tho twelfth 
anil fourteenth centuries. They were chiefly of 
noble birth, and made love and beauty the subjects 
of their verses, Bescherelle, Sinding. 

MIN-IS-TE’RI-AL-IST, ». A-supporter of ministers, 
ora party in power. [Zng.] Clarke, 

MINT’-SAUCE, nz. Mint chopped up‘with vinegar 
and sugar, as a flavoring forlamb. Simmonds. 

MIS-DI-VIDE’, 0. t. To divide wrongly. 

MIS-FIT’, n. ~A bad mode of fitting. 

MIs’/-LIK-ING, n. Dislike; dissatisfaction. 

Stow, 

MIS-PER-CEP/TION, ‘n. Erroneous perception. 

MIS-RE€-OL-LE€/TION, n. Act of remembcring 
wrong. 

MISTRAL, n. [Fr.] A violent northwest wind 
experienced in the Mediterranean provinces of 
France. : ses ; Beacherelle, 

MYTER-SHAPE D (-shapte), he Having the form 

MY/TRE-SIIAPZD, of a peuked cap; 
conical with tho base somewhat dilated. 

MYVTER-WHEELS, ing In mech., 8 pair of bevel- 

NYVTRE-WHEELS, wheels of equal diameter, 

} Working into each other and employed for convey- 

ing the motion of ono shaft to another at right an- 
gles to the first. ; Beils Tech. Dict, 

MIT’I-GA-TO-RY, a. Tending to mitigate; allevi- 

» ating. .- srhinggge EPs, Ogilvie. 

MIT’RI-FORM, a. Laving the form of a miter. 


ei Retnges Clarke, 
In bot., conical and somewhat dilated at 


ise. 


the base. 
2 ; THenslow, 
MI7/ZLE (miz/zl), 2. ¢ A term familiarly used in 
England and America, for to take one’s self off, 
“ As long as George the Fourth could reign he reigned, 
And then he mizzled,” Wrigh?s Pra, Dict. 
MOB-IL-J-ZA/TION, a. [Fr.] The calling into ac- 
tive service, troops not proviously on the war 
establishment, ; 
MOB/IL-IZK, 2. #. [Fr.] To call into active service ; 
, applied to troops which, though enrolled, were not 
previously on the war establishmont, 
Beacharelle, 


MOB-O€’RA-CY, m. The rule, government or as- 
cendency of the mob or lower classes. 
MOB-O-€RAT‘I€, a. Of or relating to mobocracy. 
MOCK’-HE-RO/I€, a. Burlesquing a story or poem 
on heroism. Addison, 
MOD-I-FI-A-BIL1-TY, m. Capability of being mod- 
ified or of being essentially altered in form or 
structure by growth. Dana, 
MO’ DISTE.n._[¥r.] A fashionable milliner. 
MOD-ERN-I-ZA/TION, n. Tho act of rendering 
modern in style of architecture, &e. 
Edward Everett. 
MO-FUS/SIL, n. A Tindoostanee word for country 
or interior, as distinguished from the metropolis, 
- Malcom, 
MO-FUS/SIL-ITE, n, In Mindoosten, one living in 
the interior. 
MO-HUR/RUM, n. A Mohammedan festival in mom- 
ory of Hossein and Mousscin, nephews of the 
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MOR 


Prophet. It is celebrated by the Sheah sect in 
Hindoostan with great pomp and splendor, 
Malcom. 
MOIRE AN-TIQUE (mwir an-teck’), n. [Fr] A 
thick and richly watered silk of a former style 
revived, Simmonds. 
MOLD/-BOARD, )n, That part of a plow back of 
MOULD’-BOARD, { the share, which turns over 
tho earth in plowing. Simmonds, 
MOLE/-SKIN, n. A kind of silk goods having a 
thick soft shag like the fur of a mole; also, a kind 
of shaggy cotton goods, Simmonda, 
MOL’/LE-MOKRE, n. A kind of petrel (the Procel- 
luria glucialis), in the Arctic regions, ane. 
MO’LOETI (m6‘lok), 2.* A genus of lizards found in 
Australia. JL horridus, the moloch lizard, in its 
external appearance is one of the most ferocious of 
reptiles, the horns on the head and numerons spines 
in the body giving it a most formidable appearance. 
Its name is given to it from part of a line in Milton, 
“ Moloch, horrid king.” E. Gray. 
MO-NAR€H/1€-AL-LY, adv, In a monarchical man- 


ner. 

MON/EY-OR/DER, n. A mode of transmitting emall 
sums of money by depositing them at one Post- 
Office, and receiving an order on some other offico 


where the payment is to be made. [Zny.] 
Simmonds, 
MONK/EY-I8M (miink’j-izm), 2. Tho conduct of 


a monkey. b3 
MONW’/FY RAIL, #.%A second and lighter rail raised 
about six inches above the quarter-rail of a ship. 
I. Gregory. 
MONK/EY-TAIL (miink’f-tile), n. A short round 
iron bar used in naval gunnery. Totten. 
MONK/EY-WRENCII (miink’y-rénch),. A wrench 
or spanner having a movable jaw. Weale, 
UE n. [Gr. povos, single, and Réats, 
ase. 
iTaying only one part of base to one of ac'd. 
MON-O-€ITRO-MAT‘I€, a. [add.] Jfonochromatic 
lamp, 8 lamp whose flame yields rays of some one 
homogeneouslight. Itis of the greatest importance 
in optical expemments. Nichol, 
MON-0-GEN/E-SIS, n. [Gr. udvos, single, and yéve- 
ows, origin.] 
Oneness of origin. 
MON-O-MY/A-RY, a. 
to close the lips.] 

In conchology, having but one muscle for closing 
the shell, as in the oyster. Dana. 
MON-O-MY/A-RY, . [See adj.] A bivalve (as an 

oyster), haying but one muscle for closing the 


shell, 
MON-O-TES/SA-RON, 
capes, four.] 2 ea 
A single narrative framed from the statements of 
the four evangelists; 2 gospel harmony. 
MON/0O-TREME, ». [Gr. povos, one only, and zpq- 
pa, & hole.] 
An animal having only ono external opening for 
the feces and urine, as the duckbill of Australia, &c. 


Duna. 
MON-O-TYP1€, a. [Gr. pévos, single, and rtumos, 


Dana, 
[Gr. povos, single, and pvdw, 


eee 5 
m. [ucdvos, single, and réc- 
ad = 


ager 


eC. 
Bdsintag but one representative; as, 2 mono- 
typic genus, which contains but one species, 
Dana. 

MON-O-OUS/I-AN, a. [Gr. pdvos, single, and ovcia, 
essence. } 

Ilaving the same nature or essence, 

MON TE (moin’ta), n. [Sp.] A favorite game of 
chance among the Spanish, played either with dice 
on 6 board or a table marked with lines for the pur- 
pose, or with cards, 

MOO’DIR, n. [Turkish.] The governor of a city or 
a large surrounding territory. Ile y8e. 

MOOL/AH. Seo Morais 

MOON’ER, m. One who gazes idly about, as if 
moon-strick, Dickens, 

MOON/‘ING, a. Wandering or gazing idly about, as 


if moon-struck. C. Kingsley. 
MO’RA, ». A valuable South American wood used 
for ship-building. Simmons, 


JIO-RALE’, n. [Fr.] The qualities of mind or spirit 
as opposed to physical qualities, as in an army, 
ficet, &e. Bescherelle, 

MOR/MON-ISM, n. The doctrino of Mormons. 

MOR/MON-ITE, nm. A Mormon or adhveront of Mor- 
monism. s : 

MOR-PHO-LO@I€-AL-LY, adr, With reforenco 
to tho facts or principles of morphology. 

MOR-PIIOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. pophi, form, and Adyos, 
discourse. ] ; 

The seienco which describes the forms of the 
parts or organs in tho structnre of plants and ani- 
mals, treating of their yaricties, homologics, and 
metamorphoses, Carpenter, 


MUM 


fea oF I Sees SSS 

MORSE, ». [L. mordeo, to bito or clasp.] 

A clasp or fastening for garments in front, sna) 
ly made of the precious metals. Fuirholt, 
MOR/TISE-WHEEL, n. A wheel having wooder 

teeth set into the mortises of an fron rim. 
Appleton'se Mech. Dict, 
MOP/TIS-I1iC, n. The act,of making a mortise, 
Beile Tech, Dict. 

MO-S8A/I€-AL-LY, adv. After the manner of tno 
salo work. 

MOSS’-AG/ATE, ». A variety of agate, having in- 
. ternally a moss-like appearance; called also mocha= 
stone, Dana. 
MOSS’-BUNK/ER, n. A fish (Alosa Dfenhaden) re- 

lated to the shad. De Kay.': 

MOSS/-ROSE, ». A varicty of rose having a moss* 
like pubescence or growth on the calyx or envelop 
of the flower. udon, 

MOFII/ER-LIQUOR, n. Seo Moruer-watrr. 

MO/TILE, a. [I'r.] Having powers of self-motion, 
though unconscious; as, the motile spores of evre 
tain sea-weeds, Dana, : 

MO-TIL’-TY, n. [Fr.] The faculty of movings 
contractility. 7 Dungleson. 4 

MO/TOR, n. [L.] That which produces motion; 
motive power, 

MOUFF’LON, ».* An animal of the sheep kind 
(Ovis musimon of Pallas), inhabiting the mount- 
ains of Sardinia, Crete, &c. Its horns are very 
large with a triangular base, and rounded pars = 

: hvoier. 

MOW/’ER (mé/er), n. [add.] A machine fart moww- 
ing by horse-power. * 

M’/-ROOF, n.* In arch.,a kind of roof formed by 

- the junction of two common roofs with a yalley 
between them, so that the front view resembles the 
Ictter M. - Gwilt, 

MU-€6S/I TY, n. State of being slimy. Clarke. 

2. A fluid resembling or containing mueus. 


5 Dunglison, 
MU-€RONU-LATE, a. tapering to ap. 
abrupt pons 


Delicately 
: Henslow, ¢ 
MUD, a. Consisting of or pertaining to mud; slimy, 
MUD/-IIEN,n, Aamiliar namo for aspecics (Rallue 

elegans) of ayaatic bird, common in Americas, 

x 5 Icon, Envye. 
MUD/-HOLE, ». “In a steam-boiler, an aperture 

near the bottom through which the sediment is 

‘withdrawn. Beil's Tech. Dict, 
MUD’-STONE, 2. A rock having tho aspect of in 

durated mud, and probably of a mud ver 

ant. 

MUD/-TUR/TLE, 7. A common name in Americs 

for a small kind of tortoise. 

MUFF, n. [add.] A term used in contempt of 6 
person; astupid fellow. Hulliwell. Conybeare, 
MUF’FLE, n. [add.] Tho naked portion of the 

upper lip and noso of animals belonging to the ox 
or deer kind. Barrow. 
MUF’TY, n. [add.] A sportive term among English 
troops, for a citizen’s dress as distinguished from 
the military uniform. Clarke. 
MU-LAT/TRESS, n. A female mulatto. 4 
MULCH, ». ¢ To cover with half-rotten straw or 
light manure. Loudon, 
MULCII/ING, n. The act of coverine with mulch. 
MCUL/LAIIL See Motzan, 
MUEE I F 
MULTT, a. n composition, signifying manifold. 
MUL-TI-€AR/I-NATE, a. [L. multus, many, and 
carinit, a keel.] ; 


In conchology, many-keeled. Craig. 
MUL-TI-CIP’I-TAL, a. [L. seulfus, many, and ca- 
put, head, . 
In hot., having many heads. A. Gray. 


MUL-TI-€US/PI-DATE, a. [L. multus, many, and 
cuapia, point.] 
Having many or several cusps or points. Craig, 
MUL/TI-PLE, a; [add.] Containing more thin 
one; many. 
2 In bot., multiple or collective fruits are an ng: - 
regation of fruits springing from several distinct 
hisacute united into one body. A, Gray. 

8. In astron., multiple stars, are several stars ip 
close proximity, Nichol, 
MUL/TI-PLI-ER, 2. An instrument for measuring 

the intensity of galvanic currents, strong or feeble; 
same as rheometer, % Nichol, 
MUL-TI-RA/MOSE, a. [L. mulius, many, and fa- 
gnus,abranch.] ‘ 
Having many branches, 
MUL-TI-TI(’U-LAR, a. 
titudua,  title.] 
Having many titles. 
MUM, n. [From the namo of its inventor.] A 
strong, sweet beer made of wheaten malt, molasses, 
and spruce cr other aromatic herbs. Simmonds, 4 


[L. meléus, many, and 


NAM 


MUMP/ISH-NESS, %. The state or quality of being 
~ GULeDs «0°. 1 oi ete.’ Ash. 
MUNGO; 2, A fibrous material obtained by ‘devil- 
ing” the rags or reinnants of fine woolen goods, as 
broadcloths, &c. In this respect alone dues it dif- 
fer from “shoddy”; and like it is spun into yarn for 
“ Waking cloth, but of a nicer quality. 
MU-NIC/I-PAL-ISM, x. The municipal condition. 
for, Quart, 
MU/NI-MENT, », A muniment house or room in 
eathedrals, castlos, and other public buildings ts 
_ one for keeping the records, charters, seals, doeds, 
* &. . Guilt. 
MUNTZB’-MET’AL, m. An alloy for sheathing and 
other purposes, consisting of fifty percent of cop- 
per, forty-one of zinc, and about’four of Icad; 
named from the inventor. Tomlinson. 
MUs’€AR-DINE,2n. [Fr.] A diseaso which attacks 
the silk-worm, and is owing to the growth of a 
' fungus, a species of Botrytis. Bescherelle, 
MUS’CLZD (miis’sl’), x. Provided with muscles; 
as, & well-muscled body. 
MUS-€5L/0-GY, ». [L. muscus, moss.] 

In bot.; the science of mosses, A. Gray, 
MUS’KAL-LONGE, n.} A largo kind of pike (Zsow 
MAS’KAL-LONGE, } estor of Lesueur) found in 

the Northern lakes and the St. Lawrenco and Ohio 


, Mivors. The spelling maskinonge is sometimes 
_ used, Storer. 
MUS-KIT’ 


nm, Seo Mrsquitr, which 
MUS-QUITEY (mus-keet’), i is now the most com- 
mon spelling. 
MUS/TANG, ». The wild horse of the prairies in 
. Mexico, California, &c, It is sinall, hardy, and 
_ easily sustained, fremont, 
MUSTARD-POT, n. A vossel for holding mustard, 
MUS/TARD-SEED, n. The seed of mustard. 
MU’TI-€0US, a. [L. muticus, beardless.] 
In bo0#., without a point or beard; unarmed. 
2 Tensiow. 
MUZ/ZI-NESS, n. Tho state of being muzzy or be- 
willeren. Beckford. 
MY-CH/LI-UM, 2. [Gr. wvxns, a mushroum.] 
*-The filamentous body from which a mushroom 
~or furrgus is developed. ITenslow. 


MYO’H-LOID, a, [Gr. wtens,a fungus, and cidos, 


furnn. 
/ * Fnngus-like. i 
sich 6a (mi-sd/tecz), #.* [Gr. wuxntys, & bel- 
ower. : 
eA ‘clentiftic name given to the howling monkey, 
@ variety of tho qualrumanaof America having an 
arrangement of the hyoid bone which gives their 
voice astonishing power and a frightful sound, 
Curier. 
uy: -€O-LOG/I€, a. Melating to mycology, or the 


. fungi. 
MY-€OL/0-GIST, n. One versed in mycology. 
MY-E€OL/0-GY, x. [Gr. pins, fungus, and Adyos, 
discourso.]} 
~The selence of Fangi or Mushrooms, 
MY’'E-LON, 7. [Gr. »vedds, marrow. ] 
The spinal marrow or great neryous cord of the 
ine. . Owen, 
\C{Y-O-LEM/MA, . [Gr. pudv,a muscle, and Acupa, 
@ ca230 or receptacle 
The delicate sheath that envelops the fiher of a 


Dana, 


teuscle. Dunglizon. 
MY’O-LINE, x. The essontial material of muscle. 
Dunglison. 


MY-O-PATITVI6, a. Pertaining to a discased condi- 
- tion of the muscles. F 
MYR-TA/CEOUS (mir-ta/shus), a ([L. myréua, the 


myrtle, 
Portaloing to the myrtle tribe of plants. 


N. 


NACK/ER. Seo Knaoxerz. 

NAIL, 2. [add.] From an early poriod nails of dif- 
ferent sizes or classes received their name from the 
price they boro by the pound, Thus, there wero 
two-penny, three-penny, &c., up to twelve-penny,. 
Then thero were twenty-penny (or double tons), 
thirtv-penny, &e. Although the price has been 
ercatly reduced, these various names are still used 
to aeseribe the yarlous sizes of nails. 

WAISSANT, @* In heraldry, rising or coming 
forth, as an animal from tho midst of an ordinary 
or cominon charge. Craig. 

NA/KER, mn. A cornet or horn of brass. 

Walt, Scott. 

NANYM-PLATS, 2 A plate of motal, &o., having 
OF {tthe nani of 2 person, Simmonds. 


NEU 


NOS 


NANTZS (nants), 2, A name for brandy, given from ay NEU-RVTIS, n. Inflammation of a nerve, 


town of this namo in France, whence it is exported. 


Watt, Svott. 
NA-PO/LE-ON, m, A French gold coin of 20 francs, 
or $3.87, Simmonds, 


NAR/€OT-IZE, o. ¢. To imbue with somo narcotle, 

NAR/GI-LEH (nirge-la), 2. [Pers.] A smoking 
apparatus in which the smoke is passed through 
water to cool it. He yse, 

NA/S0-PAL/A-TINE, a. Belonging to the palate 
and nose; as, the 2as8o-palatine nervo. 


5, Dunglison, 

NA/TANT, a.* [L. nato, to swim.] 

In heraldry, a term ¢pplicablo to all sorts of fish 
(except flying-fish and shell-fish), when placed hor- 
izontally across the fiold as if swimniing, 

NA-TION-AL-I-ZA/TION (nash-un-), n. The act 
of nationalizing. 

NAT/U-RAL-I8M, 2. Saest This theary has been 
extended py some of its adherents so as to result 
either in pantheism, or in reducing all that exists in 
the universe to a mere succession of phenomena. 

NAT-U-RAL-IST/I€, a. Belonging to the doctrines 
of naturalism, 

NAT’U-RAL-IST, ». One who maintains the doc- 
trines of naturalisin, AT, Bushneli. 
NAT/TRE, n. Nature-printing, is printing from 
metallic or other plates (usually of zinc), which 
havo received an impression of an object (a leaf, 
plant, &c,), by heavy pressure, or from electrotypes 
of such plates. Colored inks may be used for dif- 
forent parts of the impression; and in this way o 
picture in colors is obtained by a single pull of the 


press. 

NAUTCII, n. Inthe Zast Indies, an entertainment 
consisting of dances performed by nautch girls, 
who are usually courtesans, 

NAV’VY, ». [Abridged from navigator.] A term 

» in England, applied first to laborers on canals for 
internal navigation, and hencv to laborers on rail- 
roads, &c, Simmonds, 

NAW/AB, 1, far nawyd, o deputy.] 

The original word for nabod, It is now beginning 
to be used for that term. 

NEE (nd), pp. (Fr. nattre.] Lit, born; a term used 
to denote tho family name of a female before her 
marriago; as, Madame De Stael née Neckar. 


| NEE/DLE-GUN, n. A firearm loaded at the breech 


by a cartri(lge containing a small addition of deton- 
ating powder, which is exploded by the friction ofa 
needle thrust in through the touch-hole. 

NEG/A-TIVE, n. In photog., a picturo upon glass in 
which the lizht portions of the original are repre- 
sonted in some opaque material (usually reduced sil- 
ver), and the dark portions by the uncovered and 
somi-transparent ground of the picture, A nega- 
tive is chiefly used for producing * photographs” by 
means of the sun’s light passing through it and act- 
ing upon sensitized paper, thus producing on the 
paper a positive picture, J. A. Porter, 

NE/GRO-IEAD, 2. A commercial name for tobacco 
prepared by softening with molasses and then press- 
ing it into cakes; also called Cavendish. 

Simmonds, 

ae nm. ([Gr. viua, a thread, and eidos, 
form.]* 

A namo given to a slender, thread-like, intestinal 
worm._ Carpenter, 
NE-O-€0MI-AN, 2. [From Neocomium, the Latin 

name of Neufchatel in Switzerland, where these 
rocks occur.] In geol.,a term applied to the lowost 
deposits of the Cretaceous or chalk foundation being 
the lower green sand. Dana 
NE-O-€0/MI-AN, a. Pertuining to the lower green 


sand. 
NE-O-LO/GI-AN, n. Same as Neotocisr. 
NE-O-PLA/TO-NISM. See New Prartontsm. 
NE-O-ZO1€, a, [Gr. véos, now, and wy, life.] 

In geol., more recent than tho Palevzoie, z. é. in- 

cluding tho Mesozoic (Secondary) and Cnozoic 

Tertiary and Post-Tertiary ). Dana. 
NE/RE-ID, n. [add.] In eodl., slender sea-worms or 

annelidans, whose segments bear short tufted ap- 


pendages. Some of them are phosphorescent. 
Dana, 


NES-TO/RI-AN-I8M, . The principles of the Nes- 
torians. 

NET/-PRO-CEEDY, 2. pl. The amount or sum which 
goods produco after every chargo is paid. 


Simmonds, 
NET’TING, ppr. or a. Performing or relating to 
notwork. 
2. Producing as profit. 
NEU‘RAL, a. [Gr. vevpov, a nerve.] 
Portaining to the nerves or norvous system. 


Dunglison. 
NEUNINE, n._ [Gr. vevpov, a nerve.] 
A term applicd to the substance of which nerves 
aro composed. Dunglison. 


DOVE, WOLF, BOOK; RULE, BULL; VI”CIOUS.—€ as K; G as J: 8 


NEU’KO SKEI/E-TAL, a. Portaining to the neuro 
skeleton. LB. Owen, 
NEU’RO SKEL/E-TON, n. Tho matn part of the 

skeleton which is cqnnected with the nerves and 
with locomotion, : RR. Owen. 
NEVE (navi), n. [Fr.] In geol., the upper part of 
a glacier, above the limit of perpetual snow. 
e Dana, 
NEW-PLA/TO-NI€, a. Of or pertaining to New- 
Platonism. : 
NEW-PLA/TO-NISM,} n, A pantheistic eclectic 
NE/O-PLA/TO-NISM, ' He of philosophy of 
which Plotinus was the chief (A.D, 205-270); which 
sought to reconcile the Platonie and Aristotelian 
systems with Oriental theosophy; it tended to mys- 
ticism and theurgy, and was the last product of the 
Greok philosophy. Torrey, 
NEW-PLA/’TO-NIST, m. Ono who held and advo- 
eated Now-Platonism. 
NEWS8/-ROOM (niize’-), n. A room for the reading 
of magazines, newspapers, &c. - 
NICK-EL-IF’ER-OUS, a, Containing nickel; as, 
nickelifcrous iron. 
NID-A-MEN’TAL, a. [L. nidus, a nest.) 
Pertaining to nests of birds or the protection of 
the eggs and young; applicd also to the organs 
which furnish tho materials out of which some ani- 
mals mako their nests. L. Owen. 


NIDWER-Y, n. A trifle; Bra 
_ Wreght's Prov. Dict. 


NIGHT”-€AP, n, [add.] “A cant term for a glass 
of warm liquor before going to bed. 

- . Wright's Prov. Dict. 
NIGHT’-€ART, n. A cart used to remove the con- 
tents of privics by night.' : Simmonds. 
NIGHT-GLASS, n. -A spy-glass~ constructed to 

concentrate a large amount of light, 50 as to see ob- 
jects distinctly at night, Totten. 
NYO-BE, n.* In myth., the daughter of Tantalus 
and wife of Amphion king of Thebes, Iler pride 
in her children provoked Apollo and Diana who 
slow thein all. qnis fable has furnished a striking 
subject for art, asin the beautiful marble group at 
Florence, rssT 
NIPPLE, z. [add.] The projection at the breech_of 
a gun-barrel to receive a percussion a9 uae 
Beils Tech. Dict. 
NITRA-TED, a. [add.] In photography, prepared 
with nitrate of silver. ft. Hunt, 
NY/TRO-BEN/ZOLE, n. A liquid formed by treat- 
ing benzole With nitric acid, and used as a substi- 
tute for the essence of bitter almonds ca EL, 
regory, 
NL-TROWE-NIZE, ¢.t, To imbne’with nitrogen. 9 
NI-TROGE-NIZED, ppr. or a. Containing ni- 
trogen. iD pe 
NOB/BLER, x. A wine-glass of spirits. [Eng.] 
TTowitt. 
NODAL, a. Of or relating to.a node; as, 3 nodal 
voint. 
ndDE, mn. [add.] The point at which the lines ofa 
funicular machine meet from different angular 
directions, W. R. Johnson. 
NOD/I-€AL, a. Pertaining to the nodes; as, the 
nodical revolutions of the mocn, 
NOpNU-LOSF, a, Itaying small knots or irregular 
prominences, Ienslow. , 
NOI-SETTE’, 2. A species of roso deriving its name 
from Louis Noisette of France. It is chiefly a run- 
ning rose and has in its original type a pink flower 
and is without scent; by being bybridized with the 
tea-rose, it produces a yellow flower haying the 
fragrance of the tea-rose, Veitch, C. Kingsley. 
NO-MEN-€LAT’UR-IST, Ono skilled in no- 
monclature._ 
NOM-I-NAL-IST/I€, a. 
nalists, 
NON-€ON-FORM/ING, n, 
established church, 
NORI-A, n.* An hydraulic machino used in Spain 
to ralse water for the purpose of irrigation. It con- 
sists of a wator-whecl with revolving buckets or 
earthen pitchers like the Persian wheel. rancis, 
NORM, n. [L. norma, arule.] ; 
A rule or authoritative standard. 22 B. Smith, 
NOR-MAL-1-ZA/TION, 2 Reduction to a standard 
or normal state, 
NORTIVER, n. Tho name given around the gulf of 


foolery. . 


Pertaining to the nomi- 
Not adhering to the 


Mexico to 4 violent north wind, Maury. 
NORTIVNESS, n. A tendency in the end of a mag- 
netic needle to point to the north, Furaday. 


NOS/TO€, n. The name given to a greenish jolly- 
liko substance frequently found in sandy soils, and 


espocially after rain in summer, ae rye called 
witches-butter, fallen-stare, &e, It is in some 
cases, at least, of a yegetablo nature. Loudon, 


TH as SIL; FUIS. 
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ee 
WO-TA-BIL/I-TY, ». He or that which is well- | O6H-RO-LEU’€OUS (ok-ro-l0/kus), a. [Gr. dxpa, 


reons of a place. Sprague. 
WOTAL, a. [Gr. varos, the back.] 
Belonging to the back. 
MWOTATE, a. [L. notatus, marked.] 
Marked with colored spots or lines, Henslow, 
WOT-OR/NIS, 2.* [Gr. voros, the south, or south- 
west, and opus, bird.] 

A genus of grallatorial birds allied to the Apte- 
ryx, originally desoribed from fossil bones brought 
from New Zealand. RR. Owen. 

MOV-EL-ETTE’, ». [Fr.] A small novel. 
NOW/EL, 2. [add.] The name given in foundries 
to the vore, or inner wall of 2 mold for casting large 
oylinders. Appleton’s Bech. Dict. 
N U6 4-MEN-TA/CEOUS (-ta’shiis), @, Of or per- 
taining to a nut. A. Gray. 
NU’‘CI-FORM, a. Nat-shaped; nut-like. A. Gray. 
NU’€LE-AR, a. Pertaining to a nucleus; as, 2u- 
clear particles. Carpenter, 
NU’6LE-A-TED, a. [L. nuoleus, a kornel.] 

Having s nucleus, 

NU’€LE-0-LA-TED, a. Having a nucleolo or sco- 
ond inner nucleus, 
WO’6LE-OLE, n. The nucleus within a nucleus. 


Dana. 
NOeuLE, 2. [L. num, a nut.] 

Asmall nut; s minute nut-like growth in some 
lants. Henslow. 
NUDE, ». A naked figure in painting or soulpture ; 
the undraped human body. Fairholi. 
NU-DI-BRA€IM/1-ATE, a. [L. nudus, naked, and 

brachium, an arm.] 
Lit., having naked arms; having arms without 
vibratile cilia, as certain polyps. Carpenter, . 
NOU/DI-GAUL, a. In dot., having the stems ee 
LOR, 
NUGGET, x. A lump of metal or oro; as, a nugget 
, of gold. [This, according to Trench, is a rovival of 
| the old word nigot, which was simply an inversion 
of ingot.] 

NUL/LAH, ». [I!in.] In India, an arm of the sen; 
also, a stream or water-course, Aaleom. 
NU-MID/I-AN-CRANE, n.* A name given to one 

variety of crane (@rus virgo), which is ash-colored, 
having a black neck with two beautiful whitish 
| aigrettes formed by the prolongation of the feathers 
| covering the ears. It is a native of many parts of 


| known. Applied particularly to the distinguished 


Dunglison. 


Asia ani Africa, Cuvier. 
NU-MIS’/MA-TIST. m. Onecskilled in coins and 
medals. Simmonds. 


NUN“BUOY, m. A buoy large in the middle and 
tapering to each end. Simmonds. 

NUT‘LET, x. A small nut. A. Gray. 

NUT’MEG-WOQQUD. See Patmyra- Woop. 

NUT’-PINE, 7. A species of pino (Pinus mono- 
pee) found in the Rocky Mountains, bearing in 
ts cones nutritious seeds. Simmonds. 

NU-TRI’TIAL (nnu-trish’al), a. Pertaining to or 
connected with nutrition. 


0, 


familiar name fox the sea-weed 
called tangle. C. Kingsley. 
OB-€OM-PRESSZD’ (-prést), a. Compressed or 
flattened in s way opposite to the usual one. 
A. Gray. 
OB-IM’BRI-€ATE. a. In dot. haying the imbrica- 
tion directed sowa wards. Tensloe, 
OB-JEETIVE, , A name often given, ty the ohject 
glass of the microscope. Gruner, 
OB/JEET-IST, n. One skilled in tho objoctive phil- 
osophy Ed, Rev. 
OB-LAN/CE-0-LATE, a. In Zof., Ianccolato in the 
reversed order, 4. ¢ narrowing tuward the attach- 


GAR/-WEED, ». 


ment. a. Gray. 
OB/LI-GA-TO-RI-LY, adv. Under obligation or by 
constraint Rivhardaon, 


OB/LI-GA-TO-RI-NESS, #. The quality of binding 
or coercing; a8, the obligatoriness of a dnty. 


a: Tappan, 

OB-LIV’I-OUS-NESS, ~. The stato of being obliy- 
fous or forgetful. 

O-CEL/LA-RY, a. Pertaining to ocelll. See OoEL- 
Lous. 

O0-CEL/LUS, n.; pl. O-CEL/LY. [L.] A little oyo: 
2 minuto simple eye found in many articulate and 
other inforior animals, Carpenter. 

OGH-LO-€RATI€, ¢. Pertaining to ochlocracy, or 
2 form of government in which the peoplo havo tho 
ehtef power, Clarke, 

O€IRE-ATE, @. In dot., provided with achrem, or 
sheath-formed* stipules. Gray. 


ochér, and Aevxés, white. 
Yellowish-white; having a faint tint of dingy 


ellow. STenstow. 
pean te a. [Gr. dxre, eight, and pépos, 
art. 
cs Having its parts in eighths. A. Gray. 


Ce anh . 
idw, to describe. 
A contrivance for calculating the size or shape of 
teeth for wheels in machinery. 
Appleton's Meoh. Dict. 
0-DON-TOQ@/RA-PIY, 2. (ar. Sous, a tooth, and 
ypadw, to describe.] 

A description of teeth. 2. Owen. Dunglison. 
ODYLE (6/dil), ». [Gr. 68és, passage, and Ay, mat- 

ter or material. 

A term applied by Reichenbach and others to 
some supposed natural power or influence alleged 
to produce the phenomenaof mesmerism. This in- 
fluence, also called odylic force, is supposed to be 
analogous to magnetic and other forces. Dana. 

O-DYL/I€, a. Of or pertaining to odyle, which see. 

G-SOPIVA-GUS. Seo Hsopmacus. 

OFF-IIAND, a. [add.] In driving, the right hand; 
also sometimes of-side. Simmonds, 

OFF’ISH, a. Shy or disteat in manner. ta] 

Bartlett. 

OFF-SIDE, ». In driving, the right side or one most 
remote from the driver, when he walks. 

OFF-SID/ED, a. Of a contrary or perverse spirit. 

2. On the right hand side in driving. 
O-ID/1-UM, 2. [Gr. dd, to swell up.] 

The name of a kind of fungus growth occurring 
principally on dead plants; one species is the causo 
of the vine-disease, Dana. 

OIL/-SKIN, 2. Cloth rendored water-proof. 
OIL’-STONE, nm. A varicty of hone slate. 
. Simmonda. 
OL-FA€/TO-RY, n. The power or sense of “Oe 
8h, 
OL/LA, n. [Ilin.] A palm-leaf prepared for writing 
on with a pointed piece of wood, metal, &c. 
Simmonds. 
ON-GO/ING, n. Act of going forward. 2felville. 
O-NETI-ROS/€0-PY, m. [Gr. dvetpos, @ dream, and 
oxorew, to consider.] 

The interpretation of dreams. Ogilwie. 
ON-LOOQK’ER, n. A looker on. * : 
0-0-LI-TIF’ER-OUS, a. Producing oilite or roo- 

stone. : 
0-OL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. ddv, an egg, and Adyos, dis- 
course. ] we ; 

The scienco of eggs; a treatiso on eggs. 
Nonowe n, [Chinese, black dragon.]° 

A variety of black-tea possessing tho flavor of 
greon-tea, S. Wells Willeama, 

O/PAL-TZZD (-izd), a. Converted into opal; as, 
opalized wood Lyell. 
OP’E-RA-IIAT, 2 A hat which folds up into a nar- 
Tow space, Simmonds. 

O-PER/€U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the operculum. 

In jishea, pertaining to the gill cover, which con- 
sists usually of four pieces, the anterior being ar- 
ticulated with the head is called the pre-opercular, 
while the othor three counting downward are called 
the opercular, the sub-opercular, and the inter- 
opercular. Agassiz. 

OP’ER-OSE-LY, adv. Ina laborions manner. 
E. Irving. 
0-PIS/TIIO-CCH/LI-AN (-s0lo-an), a. [Gr. dmcde, 
behind, and «stAos, hollow.] 

In osteology, having the hinder surface concave, 
asin the vertebrw of some Saurians. 2, Owen. 
OP’PO-SITE, a.* [add.] In Jot., when similar parts 

or Organs are so arranged in pairs, that one of them 
is immediately on the opposite side of some inter- 
posed body or of the axis about which they are dis- 
posed. s Tenstovo. 
OR-€IIES-TRA/TION, nm. The arrangements, qual- 
ities, &o., of an orchestra. : 
OR-€MUES/TRI€ (or-kés/trik), @ Belonging to an 
orchestra; as, the orchestric accompaniments, 
OR/EIIID (Sr’kid), nm. A species of orchis; any or- 
chidaccous plant, A, Gruy. 
OR-€II1D-OL/0-GIST, n. One versed in the science 
of orchidaceous plants, 
OR-€NID-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. dpxes, the orchis, and 
Aoyos, discourse. ] 

The science of orchidsccous plants. 

ORDER, 2. [add.] <A free pass to a placo of public 
amusement. C. Lamb. 
OR/DER-LI-NESS, n. The state or quality of being 
orderly, '  Whervell, 
OR/DER-LY, n. An inferior officer who receives and 
executes orders. Campbell's Ifil. Dict, 


[Gr. d80vs, a tooth, and 


Craig. 


OSA 


ORDERS, «. pl. In the Episcopal and Romap 
Catholic hee the office of the christian mine 
istry; as, to take orders. Hook's Churoh Dict. 

ORD/NANOE-MAP, ». A map made from a surve 
conducted under direction of the British Ordnan 
office, Simmonds. 

OR/GAN-I8M, nm. [add.] A being endowed with an 
organio structure. Ca: - 

OR-GAN-IZ/A-BLE, a. Capablo of being organized ; 
as, the organisaable quality of fibrin. Dungieon, 

OR-GAN-0-GEN‘I€, a. [Gr. dpyavoy, an organ, and 

eda iy ae devdopen tre in plants 
ertaining to the development of organs in 
and avieiala? : a Dana. 

OR-GAN-O-LEP/TI€, a. 
or instrument, and AauBavw, to lay hold of.] 

A term used to denote the effect or impression 
produced by any substance on the organs of teuch, 
smell and taste, and also on living organisms. it 
was first used by M. Chevreul. & W. Johnson. 

OR-GAN-O-PLAS'TI€, a. [Gr. dpyavoy, an organ, 
and tAdcow, to form.] J 

Having the property of producing the tissues or 
organs of living beings; as, the organopiasse cells. 


00. 

O-RI-EN/TAL-IZE, v. ¢ To render oriental; te con- 
form to oriental manners, “a Py 

O-RI-EN’/TATE, v. ¢. To place toward the east, 


[Gr. Spyavoy, an or 


| O-RI-EN-TA/TION, 2. 'The process of ieee! 


we points of the compass, or the east point, in takin; 
earings. 3 
2. The tendency of a revolving body, when sts- 
pended in a certain way, tabring the axis of rotation 
nto parallelisin with the earth’s axis, ue 
A. Newton, + 


8. Au-aspect or fronting to the east; the placing 
of a church so as to have its chancel pe the 
east. SO or een UWE. 

0-RIG/I-NA-TIVE, a. Having power to originate 
or bring into existence. Hi, Bushneit.£ 
OR-NA-MEN-TA/TION, nm. The set or art of orn 
menting; the ornamont thus produced. Ruskin. | 
OR/NA-MEN-TIST, m. One employed in ornamen 
tation.? ¢ Glee be ene Art Journal, 
OR-NITIVIE, a. [Gr. dpvs, a bird.] ee 
_Of or pertaining to birds; as, oradthic fossils, 


Rares, core ern R. Owen. * 
OR-0-GRAPHWI€, 


Bagge an Ve", wee 

a: © Pértaining to orography; der 
seriptive of mountains, .* ++. 3 

O-ROG/RA-PHY,, 2. . [G%. dpos, mountain, and ypa- 
gw, to describe. aaah : { 

A descriptian of miountains. Dana. 

OR-TIIO-DI-AG/0-NAL, n. [Gr. dpOds, straight, dia, 
through, and ywria, an angle.] 

In crystallography, the diagonal or lateral axis 
in a monoclinic solid which is at right angles with 
the vertical axis. K na. 

OR-TIIOP’E-DIST. 2, One who cures or remedies 
deformities of the feet. Dungitson. 
evar a ees n. [Gr. 6p0és, straight, and L. pea, 

& foot. i 

The art or practice of curing the deformities of 

tho fect. 
OR-TIIO-RIIOMWBIE€, a. 
poBos, 2 rhombus. | 

In crystallography, the same as ime 

AND. 
OR-TIOT’/O-MOUS, a. [Gr. pds, straight, and 
zTénve, to cleave.] 

Iiaving the two cleavages at right angles with 
one another. Dana. 
OR-TILOT’RO-POUS, a. [Gr. dpds, straight, and 

tporos, direction. ] 

In bot., noting growth ina straight direction; as, 
an orthotropoue ovulo. A. Gray, 
OWTYX, 2.* [Gr. dprvé, a quall.] 1 
. A genns of birds containing the common pare 

tridge and somo other species of North America, { 
‘ ee Add, 
O-RY€-TER/O-PUS, 2.* [Gr. vpuxryp, a digger, and 
mous, & foot. 

A genus of insectivorous animals having a head 
similar to that of the ant-eater, and the tongue 
somewhat extensile, but distinguished from the 
latter by having grinders, and by having flat naila 
formed for digging. The only specics (0. ie lipicns | 
is found at the Capo of Good-IIlope, and is calle 
the Cape ground-hog. Icon. Encye. 

ORYX, ». <A variety of South African antelope 
called also ge:ynsbok; it has the mane and tail of 

: the horse, the head and coloring of the ass, and the 
legs ancl feet of the antelope. Its horns are abont 
three feet in length, slightly curved backward. 
ringed at the base, and of a shining black color, It 
is gregarious in its habits, and very swift of foot. 

C. J. Anderrson. 

O/SAR, n. In geology, a name given to a low ridge 
of stone or gravel in Scandinavia, supposed to be a 
moraine formed by glaciers; also to similar ridges 


[Gr. opécs, straight, and 
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OUT 


5 
| id to be of moraine origin in: other coun-; OVER, prep. [add. 


y | “ a Dana, 
5S’CIL-LAN-CY¥, n. The state of oscillating or way- 
- ering backward and forward; a_sée-saw kind of 
| motion. aes Ash, 
5S’CIL-LAT-ING-EN/GINE, n. A ‘steam-engine 

whose cylinder vibrates on trunnions. 
; : Simmonds, 
5S’EU-LANT, a. [add.] In iat ie intor- 
mediate in character, or on the border betweon two 
groups; as, the genera by which two families ap- 
roximate are catled osculant gencra, The tern 
nter-osculunt is sometimes employed with tho 
saine moaning. Dana. 
5S’EU-LA-TO-RY, a. [add.] .Ofor pertaining to kiss- 
ing; as, “the two ladies went through the osculutory 
ceremony.” Thackeray.° 

B’S1ER (6’zher), a. Made of or like oslers. 

§SIBR-Y, 7. A placo whero osiers are grown. 

iH Pict, Hist. Eng. 

0-SURIS, n.* ou One of the-principal Egyptian 
_ deities, yenorated under the fortis of the sacrad 

buHs, or as a huinan figure wh 4 bull’s head. Ile 

! presided, in connection with bis sister Isis, over the 

world below. Wilkinson. 
5S/MAN-LI, 2. <A native Turk, so called from Os- 
mun, who founded the Ottoman empire in Asia. 
; Dwight. 
08-MOWE-TER, n. [Gr. dopds, impulse, and y<rpov, 
& measure. } 
> An instrument for measurthg the amount of os- 
motic action in progress, : ichol. 
38/MOSE, n. [Gr. dcpuds, an impulse. 

The tendency of liquids or gases of different densi- 
ties, when separated by a poroussdembrane or parti- 
tion, to mingle; the less dense in most cases flowing 
inte the more dense, and raising thedattar, when a 
liquid, above tho level of the form¢r.’ When ono of 
the liquids is put in 2 membranous of porous vessel 
and this vessel is imscrted in the other, thore is a 
carrent either énto the inner or owt from it; tho 
former has beon called endoamoae, and the latter 
ewuxmore; they are special actions under tho gen- 
eral principle of ownose, ane. Nichol. 

38-MOT’I€, a. Pertaining to or having the property 

of osthose ; as, osmotic force. Nichol, 
0S-ST€’U-LA-TED, a. Iaving small bones, 


Ds’TE-O-DENT’INE, n. [Gr. ogréor, a bone, and L, 
dens, a tooth. ] 

In odontology, tho name given by Owen to a por- 
tion of the structure of teoth which is distinot froin 
the cement and rescimblos in part bone, and in part 

" dentine. 
OS/TE-INE (és’te-in), 2. 


fh. oa, bone | 
The carthy material w 


ich constitutes bone. 
Dungtlison, 
OS-TEN’SIVE-LY, adv. In tho way of exhibiting 
openly. : 
O-TAL/GI€, n. Gr. ous, ards, the car, and dAyos, 


. pain.] 
k In med., a remedy for pain in the ear. 

; Dunglison. 
DTIOSE (Wshise), @. [L. ofium, enso.] 


indolent ; as, 


Belng at rest or caso; unemployed ; 
Pauley. 


an otioxe assent, 
0-TY’TIS, wm. [Gr. ovs, dds, the ear] 
In med., inflammation of the ear attended with 


severe pain. Dunglison. 
(VTO-LITE, |. [Gr. ovs, ards, the ear, and Adds, 
OTO-LITIL, § a stone. 


+ A name given to small calearoous substances or 
particles containod in the car-cavity of somo animals, 
. Dunglison. 
0-TO-LITI€, @. Of or portaining to otolites. 
Diunglison. 

OUT. Out-and-out, completely ; without resorva- 
bi Out of sorts, out of order; unwell. Out of 
trim, not properly prepared; appliod toa ship when 
not properly stowed or balanced for sailing. Out of 
alt cess, excessively. 

Out of all whooping, boyond all measure. 
Shakes, 

OUT-BRIBE’, 0. & To surpass in bribing. 

OUT-EROP/PING, n. In govl., the coming out of 

i strata to the surface. 

OUT/FIT-TER, x. Ono who furnishes outfits for a 
yoyage or journey. LTowitt, 
OUT’LOOK, n. Act of looking out, or an opening or 

place from which this is done, 

OU TRANCE (00'trance), #. [Fr.] The utmost ex- 
tremity. A combat @ Toutra@ace, isa desperate fight, 
often a duel in which it is understood that one of 
the combatants must be killed before the combat 
Céascs. Beachereile. Prescott. 

DUT-SID’ER, n. One not belonzing to the concern, 

’ party, &c., spoken of; uno disconnected in interest 
ar feeling. 


PAC 


erican writers, roe Nae 
wrote over tho signature of Junius, for he wrote 
under the signature of Junius.” Imp. Dict. 

It has always been English usage to say “ under 
ono’s signature or name,” as wo say “under one’s 
hand,” “ under one's seal.” The reason is, that the 
paper containing the instrument or writing to be 
Vorified, is wxder the hand in signing, as it is under 
the seal when affixed. No one would think of say- 
ing, “ given ocer iny hand and seal ;” but it is equal- 
ly contrary to all pas and present usage in England 

_ to say, “ over one’s signature,” “ over one’s name.” 

O/VER-€OAT, n. A great cvat or top-coat. - 

O0-VER-DEL/I-€ATE, a. Nice or dainty to excess ; 
as, * wo should not be overdelicate.” Hall, 

OVER-DUE, a. Past tho time when duo; as, an 
overdue noto. 

OVER-IIAUL-ING, n. A strict examination with 
a view to correction or repairs. Overhaul, is some- 

_-times used in the same sense. 

O/VER-LAP-PING, a. Noting the reaching or ex- 
tension of the edce of one thing over that of an- 

_ other; as, overlapping plates. Smith, 

O-VER-RIDE’, o. #4. eda. Totrample down and 
henco to set aside or Manni; as, this law overrides 
all previous acts. Snawespeare also usos tho word 
for ontride. 

0-VER-SEER/-SHIP, n. 
socr. 

0-VER-SIIINE’, 0. % To ontshine. [Oba] Shakes. 

OVER-SLAUGL, ». ¢. [Dutch oversluan.] 

To pass over, skip, or supersede; ns, to oner- 
slaugh a military hoon, i, é., to raiso an inferior 
above him, [New York.] 

Oversiaugh is appliod as a noun to a bar in the 
TIludson river, which crosses, or passes over, the 
bed of thé river alittle below Albany. Burtlett. 

O-VER-STATE/MENT, ». An exaggorated state- 

_ mont or account. 

O-VER-STRAINZD’, pp. ore. Strained or carried 
to an excoss. 

OVER-TIME, 2. 

— Which see 

O/VER-VIEW, n. An inspection or overlooking. 

_ [0bs.} Shakes, 

O’VER-WORK, n. Extra labor done beyond the 

_ regular hours of business, Simmonds. 

O’VU-LA-RY, a. ‘Pertaining to ovules. 

0-VU-LIF’ER-OUS, a, Producing ovules. 

O’/VU-LUM, #.; pl. O7VU-LA. [L.] Zit., a little 
egg; hence, applied to small vesicles, like those 
found in tho ovary of mammiferous animals, 

Dunglison, 

OWL, 0. 7. In Zng., to carry on & contraband or 
unlawful trade; so called from its being practiced 
chiefly in the night. yilvie, 

OX/-GOAD, m. An instrumont with a sharp iron 
point for goading on oxen, 

OX’-IIIDE, ». Tho skin of an ox, which whon 
tanned makes a thick quality of loather usod for ar- 
ticles roquiring great strength. 3 

OX-YD/’U-LA-TED, a. Noting tho presence of an 
oxyd in the state of protoxyd; as, o~yduluted iron, 

e Dana. 
0-ZO-NA/TION, n. The act or process of treating 

_ with ozone. Furaday. 

OZONE, n. [Gr. dgw, to smell, because the presence 
of this agent is supposed to be somotiimes attemlod 
by 2 peculiar smell. 

Oxygen in an active or highly electro-negative 


aes for under; as, he 


The office of an over- 


Time employed in over-work, 


stato. ss Forauday. 
O-Z0-NI-FI-E€A/TION, n, The act of producing 
ozone, Tlare. 


O’/ZO-NIZE, 0. 4 To change into ozone. Faraday. 

WZO-NIZED (i/zo-nizd), pp. Changed into ozone ; 
as, tho oxygen of the atmosphere is ozvnized by 
certain operations. 

0’ZO-NIZ-ING, ppr. Changing into ozone. 

0-Z)-NOM’E-TER, ». [From oavne, and Gr. pé- 
tpov, Measure. | 

An instrumont for ascertaining the amount of 

ozone in the atmosphere. Faraday. 

0-ZO-NO-MET’RI€, @. Telating to ozonoimetry ; 
as, ozonometris observations, 

0-Z0-NOWE-TRY, ». Tho dotermination of the 
amount of ozone in tho atmosphere. 


z. 


PAAS (pans), n. [D. paasch.] The name of Eas- 
ter among the Dutch settlers of America, 
Bartlett. 
PKEIVA-EAM/AE, nm. The name given by the an- 
cient Peruvians to,tho creator of all things. 


“ Over is sometimes, by Am- | PA-CHA/LI€ (pa-shawl’ik), #. 


PAL 


The. jurisdiction @ 
a pacha; samo as PasnawLic, Jabs lis ioe 

PA€H-Y-DERM/AL, a. Of or relating to the pach 
derms; as, pachydermul dentition. R. Owen, 

PA€H-Y-DERM/OID, m. Related to the pachy 
dorins or thick-skinned mammals, 

PA-€11YP/TI-LA, n.* [Gr. waxvs, thick, and sridov, 
a soft feathor. } 

Tho sviontific name given by Illigor to a genus of 
palmiped birds, similar in most respects to the per 
trols, but having ve parate nostrils like a putin. It 
is found chiefly in the antarctic seas. Cuvier, 

PA-CIFI-€AL-LY, ade. In a pacific manner. 

PACING (pa’sing) m. The act of measuring by 
‘steps; ambling, 

PACK, o. 4 [add.] To render impervious to air, 
water, or steam, by surrounding with suitablo mae 
terials; as, to pack the piston of a steam-engine. 

Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 

PACK. Seo Pack-Icr ae 


PXACK’-DUCK, n. A coarse linen for pack-cloths. | 


nos Ogilvie, 
PACK/-ICE, ”. In tho arctic regions, g collection 
of large pioces of floating-ice. Kane, 


PACK’/ING-PRESS, n. A powerful press used te 
pack goods in a sinall compass. 
Beil's Tech. Dict. i 


PACK’/ING-SNEET, . A large cloth for packing or 
covering goods. Clarke, 
PAD/DING, ppr. or a. Stuffing or furnishing with 

some soft substance, z] 
PADDLE, n. [add.] A small gate in sluices or 
lock-gates to admit or let off water. 


Beils Tech. Dict. { 
PXD/DLE-BEAMS, 2. 


Pe Two large timbers bes 
eee which the paddlo-whoels of a steamer ré< 
volye, 


Beis Tech. Dict. 
| PAD/DLE-BOARDS, #. pl. Tho floats on the cire 
cumference of a steamer’s paddlo-wheel. 
Beil's Tech, Dict. 

'PXD/DLE-SMAFT, n. The axle of s steamers 

wheels, with which the crank is connected. i 
Beil'e Tech, Diet, { 

PAD/DLE-WOOD, nz. A light, elastic and stron 
wood from Guiana, which is preferred to any othe 
for cotton-gin rollers, Part of the trunk is used bg 
the natives for paddles. Simmonds: / 

PZ-DOT’RO-PIY. See Penorroruy. 4 

PAGE’-€ORD, n, Among printers, a name for thé 
twine used to tio together pagos or columns of type 
set up for printing. Munsards Typ. : 

PAG/I-NA, x. [L.] In dot.,a term applied to the 
surface of a leat. STenalow. 

PAG-I-NA/TION, n. Tho act of paging; the figures, 
&c., nsod in paging, Lowndea, 

PA-GU/RI-ANB, n. p7.* The namo of 2 tribo of anor 
moural deoapod crustaceans, of which the Pagurue 
or Hermit erab is the typo. Most of the species 
inhabit tho deserted shells of univalyes. Cuvier. 

PAI-DET’TIES, n. pl. [Gr. ratdevw, to teach,] 

Tho science or theory of instruction, 

PAIDLE, ¢. 7% Scottish for Pappie. Burns, 

PAIL/-BRUSI, n. A brush furnished with bristles 
at tho cnis to clean the angles of pails. 

Simmonds, 

PAINT’ER, ». [add.] A popnlar name in America 
for the cougar or panther (f¢élia concolor.) 

ee F. Cooper. 

PAINT’-STRAKE, ». In ehipa, the uppermost 
strako of plank noxt below the plank-sheer, 

PAIR, 2. Tho phraso @ pair (fora flight) of stairs, 
has been often supposed to be an Americanism, Or 
tho contrary it isa true English expression found 
in tho carly lexicographers, such as Howell, &oy 
and is given by Wright and JIallwell. Originally, 
pir was not confined to two things, but was ap= 
plied to any number of prres, or equal things, that 
go together. Ben Johnson speaks of a pair (set} 
ofehessmen, Both ho and Lord Bacon also speak 
of a pitir (pack) of cards. 

PA-L-E-O-TITE’RI-UM, n.* 
and @qp.ov, beast 

The scicntife he of a genus of extinet Pachy- 
derms, related to tho Tuapir, It is of tho earliest 
epoch of the tertiary. Its bones were found by 

uvier in tho vicinity of Paris. Cucier. , 

PA-LZ-ON-TO-GRAPI/I€-AL. See Parzonto- 
GRAPHICAL. 

PA-L/Z-ON-TOGRA-PITY. Seo ParzonroGRrarny, 

PAL-A-ME’/DR-A, n.* A genus of wading birds, 
called also sereamers. The P. cornuta, or horned 
screainer, is a South American bird larger than £ 
common goose, having a long spear-shaped horn 
projecting from the furehend. It lives in i 
or inundated places, which it makes to resoun 
with its cries. Cuvier. 


“A-TINE, a. Of or pertaining to the palate. 
SF * : os Dunglisom, 


[Gr. maAarés, ancient, 


YYAE-O. See Ovoto. Prescott. 
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PAN 


PA-LA’VER-ING, n. The using of idle or deceitful 
talk; also, the holding of a conference, as in Africa, 
PA-LA/VER-ING, a. Talking idly or deceitfully ; 
conferring. ee ; ; 
FALE, n. Boe) Tho limit or sorters within 
‘which the ie sh conquerors of Ireland lived. 
Pn Macaulay. 
A/LE-A, 2. [L.] Chaff; in dot, a name for the 
, interior husk, as of grasses, &c. A. Gray. 
PALE/-ALE, n. A light-colored, pleasant, bitter 
aif, much esteemed by the English. Thackeray. 
PALE-OG/RA-PHIST, n, Ono skilled in paleog- 
raphy. ’ 
PA-LE-ON-TO-GRAPHW/1€-AL, @. Pertaining to 
the description of fossil remains; the name of a 
scientific society in England. ras 
PA-LE-ON-TOG/RA-PIIY, 2. [Gr. 7aAavos, an- 
cient, évra, existences, and ypddw, to deseribe.] 
The deserftion of fossil remains, THeyse. 
PAL-ES-TIN’E-AN, a. Pertaining to Patestine, 
PALE/-TOT (pil’to), . [Fr.] A loose overcoat, 


Dickens. 

PALE/-WI8E. Seo Paty. 

PAL/ING-BOARDS, n. pl. The outside parts or 
slabs, sawed from the four sides of a tree to square 
the log and fit it to be sawed into deals. 

Simmonds, 

PALV/ING-MAN, n._ One born within that part of 
Ireland called the English Pule, 

PAL-I-NO/DI-AL, a, Relating to a palinode. 

J. Q. Adama, 

PAI/KEE, ». The Bengal name for a palanquin. 

BMuleom. 

PAL-LA/DI-UM-IZ-ING, a. Coating with palla- 
ium; as, the palladiumizing process. 

t Appleton's Mech. Dict. 
PAL/LAH, n. A species of Antilope me- 
ampus) in South Africa, ivingstone. 
PAL/LET-KNIFE, 2. A knifo used by painters to 
®crape un paint. immonda, 
PAL/LI-O-BRANEII/I-ATE, a. [L. pallium, a 

cloak, ond branchia, gills.] 

In mollusks, having the pallium or mantle act- 
eing as gills; as,in brachiopod mollusks. Dana. 
PAL-MA’CEOUS (pal-mi’shus), a. Belonging to 

the palm-tribe. 

PAL/MATE, a. [add.] In 4ot., noting the spread- 
ing of the divisions of a leaf from the top of the 
petiole, in the form of a hand with outspread fin- 
gerne sy ae A, Gray. 

PAL/MATE-LY, adv. Ina palmate manner. 

PAL-MA-TI-SEET’ED, a.* Noting, in bot., the di- 
vision of a palmate leaf down to the midrib, when 


antelope 


the parenchyma is interrupted. Ogilvie 
PAL-MAT‘I-FID, a. Palmate, but the divisions 
only half way through, ITenslow. 
PALM’-€AB/BAGE. Sco Cansace-TREE, 
PAL/MER (paw’mer), v0. % To go about feebly. 
seotch.] 


PALM’IIOUSE, 2. A glass-house for raising palms 
and other tropical productions. 

PALM’-SUG/AR. Seo Jacorry. 

PAL-MY’RA-WOOD, n. The name given to one 
species of palm (Borasens fubelliformis), the wood 
of which is largely used for building purposes, its 
fruit and roots serve for food, its sap for making 
toddy, and its leaves for thatching huts. 

Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

PA-LU’/DI-NOUS, a. [add.] Pertaining to marshos. 

PAM’PER-ER, 2. A person who pampers. 

PAM-PE’RO (-pi’ro), nm. [Sp] Name of violent 
winds which sweep over tho pampae of South 
Amorica, often doing immenso tara, 

Parish, 


PAN. 2. Sco Pawn. 
PAN-ACIIE’ (pan-iish), 2. [Fr.] A plume or 
bunch of feathers worn on the he)mot, 
Fairhoit. 


2. In arch., the name given to a portion of a 
domioal vault hayingethe form of a spherical tri- 
ancle, Ogilvie. 

PANA-MA-ITAT, 2, A finely plaited, broad-brim- 
med hat, made from the loaves of a species of grass 
(Carludovica palmata) found in Central America. 

Simmonds, 

PRN/DA, n.* A quadruped of the bear family and 
genus Ailurns (A. refulyens). It is a native of 
of the mountains in Northern India, Ogilvie, 

PAN-DOW’DY, n, A baked pudding mado of sliced 
bread and apples in alternate layers. Scmmonda, 

PANE, 2. [sdd.] Tho narrow edge of a hammer 
head. Appleton'a Mech, Dict. 

PANED (pind), a. Tlaving panes or sinall squares 
of silk, &c.; 23, paned hose. 

ee Halliwell Wavt. Szott. 

PAN/EL-HOUSE, ». A house of ill-fame to which 
Persons are enticed by a woman sent out for the 


* 
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PAR 


purpose; after which a man (usually protending 
to be the woman's husband) suddenly enters the 
room by some secret passage (as of a sliding panel) 
and extorts money by threats of violence. 
‘ i Police Rep. 
PAN’EL-ING, , The laying out in panels; panel- 
work, 

PAN’EL-SAW, ”. A saw having very fine teeth, for 
cutting out panels. Tomlinson, 
PAN’EL-THIEF, m. One who extorts money by 

threats of violence in a panel-house, which see, 
PANES, 2. pl. In ancient costume, openings in a 
dress to coe the under-clothing, or to insert dif- 
ferent colored pieces of silk, d&c. Fairholt. 
PAN-IEL-LEN‘I€, a. Pertaining to all Greece, 
PAN-HEL/LEN-ISM, ». A scheme of forming one 
political body of all the Greeks, 
PAN-HEL/LEN-IST, ». One in favor of Pan-hel- 
lenism. 
PAN’I-ELZD (pin’e-kld), a [add.] Arranged in 


panicles, HHensiow. 
PAN‘IER, Re [L. penmicsiua) One who waits 
PANNIER, at table in the society of the Temple, 

London. Craig. 


PAN/IERS (pin/yerz), m pl. Basket-work shields 
formerly used by archers, who stuck them in the 
ground in front. Fairholt, 


PAN/NI-KIN, 2. Asmall pan orcup. JDarryatt. 


PAN-NO/NI-AN, n. A native of Western Hungary,, 


or Pannonia, a. Belonging to Pannonia. 
PAN-OP’TI-€ON, ». [Gr. wav, all, and orrixds, per- 
taining to sight.] 

A name proposed by Bentham for a form of prison 
in which all the cells were within sight of an in- 
spector at the same time; it has been commonly 
applied to an exhibition room of novelties. 

F ‘ Craig. Art Journal. 
PAN-O-RAMA, n. [add.] The building in which 
a panoramic picture is exhibited. 
PAN’-SLA/VI€, a. Pertaining to all the Slavic 


races, . 
PAN’SLA-VO/NI-AN. The same as Pan-Siavte, 
PAN/’-SLA’/VISM, m. A scheme of uniting all the 
Slavic races into one confederacy. 
PAN/-SLA‘VIST, m. One who favors Panslavism. 
PAN-PHAR/MA-€0N, m. [Gr. may, all, and ¢dp- 
paxov, & medicine.}] A medicine for all diseases, 
Wak. Scott. 
PAN-TA-GRO/EL-I8M, m. A burlesque term used 
of the medical profession. Southey. 
PAN/THER-INE, a. Like or pertaining to the pan- 
ther. .. Ogilvie. 
PAN-TO’BLE, Seo Panroriz. 

PA’/PER-Y, a. Having about the consistence of or- 
dinary letter paper. A. Gray. 
PA-PIL/LATE, a. In bot., having soft tubercles or 
papille, A. Gray. 
PA-PIL/LI-FORM, a. Shaped like « nipple; as, a 
papilliform matrix. pt Owen. 
PA-PIST/I€-AL-LY, adv. In'the manner or for the 
benefit of papists. Murray. 
PAP/G-AN, n. A native of Papua or New Guinea 

and other islands to the eastward, having a brown- 
ish black color and frizzled hair. Pritchard, 
PAPT-LAR. See Parurosz. 
PAR-A-BO-LOID/AL, a, Like or pertaining to a 
paroboloid. ‘ 2 
PAR/A-DI-SAL, a. Of or relating to paradise; par- 
adisaical. iam cet Lee. 
PAR/A-DOX-Y, n. A paradoxical statement. 
: Coleridge. 
PAR-A-GEN/I€, a. An epithet applied to a com- 
posite or other structure, originating in the charac- 
ter of the germ or at the first commencement of an 
individual, Dana, 
PXAR/AL-LEL-IZE, 0, #. Torender parallel. Stuart, 
PAR/AL-LEL MO/TION, 2, In steam-engines, a 
contrivance for connecting the piston and pump- 
rods with the working beam so as to convert the 
circular motion of the beam into the rectilinear mo- 
tion of the rods, and preserve the parallelism of the 
rods with the axis of their cylinders. 
: Appleton’s Mech, Dict, 
PAR/AL-LELS, n. pl. In military affairs, dcep 
trenches formed to connect the several approaches 
before a besieged place. Cumphbell’s Mil. Dict. 
PAR-A-LY-ZA/TION, n._ Tho act or process of par- 
alyzing, or of being paralyze.l. ) 
PAR-A-MAG-NET’I€, a, Magnetio as opposed to 
diamagnetic, Furaday. 
PAR-A-MAG/NET-I8M, ». Magnetism as opposed 
to diamagnetism, Furaday. 
PAR-A-MAT/TA, n.~ A fabric of worsted and cotton 
rtsembling merino in appearance, Simmonds, 
PAR’A-MOUNT-LY, adv. Ino superior manner or 
dexree, * 


PAR/A-PET-ED, a. Waving a parapet. & 


PAT 


PAR/A-PIHYSES, n. pl. [Gr. wapd, by, and diw, 
to grow.] : 
In boé., jointed filaments mixed with the anthe- 
ridia of mosses. Tenslow. 
PAR/BUCK-LING, n. Among seamen, the lowerin 
or hoisting of anything by a parbuckle. ‘ 
PAR/CEL-BOOK, n, A merchant's register-book 
for the dispatch of parcels. Simmonda 
PA/RI-AM, nm. [add.] Pariah dogs, in the Bast 
Indies, native dogs without masters or homes, 
PA‘RI-AN, 2. The name given to a fine quatty of 
porcelain clay used for making statuetts, 
a Art Journa 
BAR EDIGA-TATE, a, [L. par, equal, and digiiue, 
nger. r ; 
Having an even number of fingers or toes, 
R. Owen. 
PA-RVE-TES, n. pl. [L. pariecs.] In anat., the 
walls of a cavity; as, the parietes of the cranium, 
&e. . Dunglison. ° 
In bot., the sides of an ovary or capsule. Cruig. ~ 
PAR-LPIN’NATE, a. In bot., equally pinnate, 
PARK-PHA/’E-TON,n, A sinall low carriage for use 
in parks, &e, 
PAR’LOR, ». [add.] Parlor-boarder, a scholar who 
takes meals with teacher's family. 
PA-RO/€NI-AL-IZE, 2 ¢ To form into parishes. 
[Zng.] Ogilvie. 
PA-ROL/-AR-REST’, ». An arrest in pursuance of | 
a verbal order from a magistrate. Craig. | 
PAR-O-MOL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. rapopodroyéw, to grant.J 
A concession to an adversary with a view to 
strengthen one’s own argument. Crabb. 
PAR-QUET (pir-két’), )n. [Fr.] A body of seats 
PAR-QUETTE’, on the floor of a music 
hall or theater nearest the orchestra; behind is the 
parterre or pit. Simmonds, , 


PAR/THE-NO-GEN‘E-SIS, m. [Gr. rap0évos, a vir- 
gin, and yéveors, production.] | 

The successive production of procreating indlvid- ; 
uals from a single voum, without any renowal of | 
fertilization. R. Owen. 

2. The production of u ung in some species of 
plants and inferior animals, without previous inter- 
course with the male, regarded by some as a species 
of budding, and doubted by others. Dana. 

PAR-TI-CIP’I-AL-IZE, v. t. To form into partetplegn 
e Richardson. 

PAR/TRIDGE-BER/RY, n. The berry of a North 
American plant (Gaultheria procumbens), aro- 
matic and astringent in character; it is also called 
Crecker-berry and Winter-green. A. Gray. 

PAR-TU-RI-FA/CIENT (-fa’shent), m. [L. pars 
turio, to bring forth, and facio, to make.] ' 

A medicine tending to cause uterine action, or 
render child-bearing easy. Dunglison. | 

PAR/TY PER PALE, 2.* In heraldry, parted or 
divided, in application to all divisions of the field. 

PAR/TY-VER/DIET, n, A joint verdict. Shakes, 

PAR’VE-NU, n. [Fr.] An upstart. 

PASCEH’-FLOW’‘ER. Sco Pasqur-FLower, 

PA-SHAW’LIE€, 2. The jurisdiction ofa Lele 

. Wright. 

PAS-I-GRAPH/I€, a. Pertaining to pasigraphy. _, 

PAS’SANT, a.* [Fr.] In heraldry, aterm applied 
to any animal on a shield, which appears to walk 
leisurely. Brande. 

PASS-CIIECK, ». A ticket of admission to a place 
of public amusement, and of re-admissiun for one 
who withdraws,in exnectation of returning, 

, Simmonds. 

PASSED (past), a. [add.] Passed midshipman, a 
moidshipman who has passed his examination and 
is received as a candidate for the office of lieuten- 
ant. te Totten. ' 

PASSE/GARDES, 2. pl. In ane. armor, ridges on 
the shoulder pieces to turn the blow of a lance. 

. Fuirholt. 

PXAS/SION-ISTS, ». pl, A religious order among the 
Roman Catholics. 

PAS-SIV’I-TY, n. [ndd.] In chem., the condition 
of a substance in which it has no disposition to en- 
ter into chemicnl combinations. Hence a substance 
or element may exist in the two states of activity; 
and passivity. Dana.’ | 

PAS/TO-RAGE, 2. The office or duty of a panto 

Ch. Obs,\ | 


}| pAs’TOR-AL-LY, adv, In the manner of a pastor, 


PAST/URE-GROUND, n._ Ground used for pastur-’ 
ineanimnls. crs) see ee 
PAT-A-GO/NI-AN, n. A nativo of Patagonia; a. 
pertaining to Patagonian, ie : 
PATCII’-ICK, n, Ico in pieces that join or overlap 
each other, extending no great distance, yh: 
PAT-CHOU/LY (pa-chooy), ». A kind of perfume 
from tho essential oil of an Eastern plant of this 
. hamo (the Pogostemon patchouli.) mmonds. ¢ 


PEA 


EXATCH’Y, a.. Abounding in patches. 

PATENT-LEAPIVER (léth’er), » A quality of 
leather prepared by a process of japanning so as to 
boar a permanent polish, usod fur shoes and other 
purposes, 

PAT’ENT-RIGHT, mn. An exclustve right to an in- 
vention fora certain number of ycars. 

PA/TER-NOS’TER-ROW, n. A stroet In London 
occupied chietly by book sellers. Simmonds, 

PAT‘ILE, 2.* A broad flat bottomed boat used for 
transporting the products of Upper Bengal down 
the Ganges; from forty to stxty-Nve feet long, lightly 
male, and capable of conveying a heavy cargo. It 
is surmounted by a large shed, as long as the boat, 
and carries @ single square suil. Ogilvie. 

PA/TRI-AREH-DOM, x. The jurisdiction of » pa- 
triarch. 

PA-TRI’CIAN-I$M (pa-trish’an-izm), m. The rank 
or character of patricians. 

PAT’RI-CI-DAL, a. Relating to the murder of a 

Booth. 
[L. pater, father, and cedo, to 


father. 


en -CIDE, n. 


The murder or murderer of a father. 
PA-TRI-OT’1E-AL-LY, adv. Ina patriotic manner. 
PA-TRI-PAS/SIAN-I6M, ~. The doctrine of those 

who taught that God the Father suffered with th 
Son in making the atonement, 
PA-TROL’, v.¢. To pass round as a sentry; as, to 
patrol the city. | 
PA/TRON, @. Giving aid or exercising guardianship ; 
"as, a patron god. Dryden. 
PAT’RON-ATE, x. The right or duty of a patron. 
Westm. Roo. 


Booth. 


PAT-RO-NYMI€, i Derived from ancestors, 
PAT-RO-NY¥M’I€-AL, § asa name; expressing the 
name of ancestors; as, a patrosymic denomina- 
tion. 
PAT’TEM-AR, 2.* A Malabar trading boat; its pe- 
culiarity is a curved keel, whose curve is greater as 
the bottom of the boat is flatter, The stern is also 
remarkabio for being placed at a much smnailer angle 
of inclination to tho keel than is usual in other ves- 


i 


sels. Ogilcie. 
PAT’TERN-€X RD, ». A set of samples on a card, 
as of muslins, &e. Siiuamonds, 
PAW‘AGE, x. Money paid for paving. 
PA-VE (pa-vi’), vn. [Fr.] Pavement 
PA-VISK’ (pa-veez’), | n, (Fr. pazois, old Fr. pave, 
PA-VAIS’ { a cocering J 


In mil. antig, a large shiell covering the whole 
| body, having aa inward curve, managed by a pa- 
visor, Who with it soreencd an archer. Fuirholt. 
PA-Vi8’OR (pa-vé A suldler who manages 

a pavise. 

PA/VON, n. An ancient milltary flag, shaped like a 
right-an tled triangle. Fairholt. 
PAWL, 2* fald| A detent or click to check the 

ack ward motion of a wheel, as a capstan. 
Totten. 
nm. A name of the Betel-pepper (Chueica 
Poe the leaf of which is always chewed, in Eust- 
érp countries, with the Betel-nut (A catec hu.) 
See Beteu-Net. The nain pan is sometimes 
given to the nat as prepared wi 
fier use. 


G’zur), 


PY 


the eaf ani lime 
Johnston. 

PAW-PAW’. 2. Ashrub of tho West tates and 
ts fruit Tho samo as Paraw. lint. 

PEACH, v.& [From impedch.] To Inform against 
a confuclerate ; to betray secrets Halliwell, 

PEACHY, a. "Like or containing peaches. . 

PE’AGE, n. See Pepace. 

PEA/-ERAB, 2 A sinall specios of crab, not much 
larger than a bean, of the genns Pinnctheres, 
which lives in muscles, oysters, and other living 
shells Dana. 

PEAKZD (peeckt), pp. or a. Thin and sickly look- 
ing; as, a peaked countenance. Shakes. 

PEA-RYFLE, ». A rifle of small: bore carrying a 
ball of the size of a pea. Athinson, 

PEAR/SIIAPZD (plre’shapte), a. Having the form 
of a pear, ovate beneath and conical abuve. 

Hensloo, 

PEARL (pérl), a. Made of or pertaining to pearl. 

PEARL/-EDGE, x. A projection on tho sido of 
some qualities of ribbon; also, a narrow kind of 
thread edging to be sewn on to lace. Simmonds, 


PEARL/-EYE (pérl‘1), m An old namo for cataract 


of the eye. 
PEARL’INS, t™ 7, A kind of lace of silk or 
PEARL/INGS thread. Jamieson, Wait. Scott. 
PBARL/-MOSS. See CarnaGeen. 
PEARL’-POW’DER, n. A powder ( pearl awhite) 
made from nitrate of bismuth, and sometimes used ! 
} &s a cosmetic, Simmonds, | 


PEO 


aces penne OREN Ty BA By eparriaanteers th diss pritiaty wadas'BC|  Genee da wrdotiee Ls te held in avons of Gqaunca \ [Same as pert in the primary sense of 

PEERT, that term.] Active in a high degree; 
lively ; brisk ; often applied to persons recowring 
frou sickness. Wreght. 


There was a tricksto girle, I wot, albeit clad in gray, 
As peart us bird, as straite as boult, as fresho as flowers in May. 
Warnes Englawt, 1692. 


This old English word has always continued to be 
usod among the common people in America 
PEA-SHOOT’ER, 2. A small meatal tube for blow- 
ing peas through, Simmonds, 
PEAT’-REEK, n. Peat smoke; hence applicd to 
the pete flavor given to whisky by being dis- 
tillod with peat as fuel. [Scottish.] 
PE€’€O. See PexKor. 
PE€/TO-RAL-LY, adv. 
breast. 
PE€’UL. Sce Prout. 
PE-€U’LI-UM, x. [add.] 
elusive property, 
PED/AGE, x, [L. pea, a foot J 
A toll or tax paid by passengers entitling them 
to safe-conduct and protection, Richurdson, 
PED-A-GOG/I€S, n. pl. Tho theory or doctrine of 
teaching. 
PE-DA/LI-AN, a. Relsting to feet; pedal. 
Maunder. 
PE’DI-AL, a. Pertaining to the feet or any organ 
called a foot. Dana, 
PED/’I-CELLZD, Same as PepicriuatE. 
PE-DIM’A-NOUS, a, [L. pes, a foot, and manua, 
the hand.] 

Having the feet in the shape of hands, as the 
monkeys. Dana. 
PE-DOT’RO-PHY, n. [Gr. mais, a child, and zptdw, 

to nourish,] 

The doctrine of the nourishment of children. 
Dunglison., 

PEEK’Y, a. A term used for timber when signs of 

decay first appear. [Asm.] Bartlett. 
PEEL, 2. A small tower or fort. Walt. Scott. 
PEEL’ER, 2. [add.] A name for a policeman, from 

Sir R. Poel et reformed the police-laws. [Eng.] 


Mayhew. 
PEERT, a. See Peart. 
PEG’GING, 2. The act of securing with pegs. 
| PEG’-TANK’/ARD, n. A tankard marked inside by 
pins or pegs dividing the liquor into equal portions, 
60 that they who drank frou tt should share alike. 
Fosbroke. 
PEL/E-€OID, in. [Gr. wéXenter Ghatchay and e.éos, 
PEL/I-€OID, { forin.] 
In geom., a peste shaped figure. 
Davis’ Math. Dict, 
PEL/LAGE, n. Duty |] paid on skins of leather. 


As connected with the 


In the civil law, ex- 
Kane 


€ Craig. 
PEL-LI€T-LAR, a." Pertaining to a pebicle: 
ow. 
PELTI-FORM, a. Shield-like, with the outline 
nearly circular. Henslow. 


PENAL, a. [add] Penal code, a code of laws con- 
cerning the punishment of crimes,—Penal Jazer, 


laws prohibiting an act and imposing a penalty for PER’MI-AN, n. 


committing it. 
PEN-AN/NU-LAR, @ [L. pene, almost, and annu- 
lariux, round like a ring] 
Nearly annular. ° 
PEND/ANT, x. [add.] A hanging gas-burner, 
Simmonds, 
PEND/ANT, v.* In medieval arch., a short post 


placed against the wall, having its lower end sup-| PER-O-NE/AL, a. 


ported on a capital, and ‘its upper end supported by 
a tiec-beam; called also pendant-post, 
Oxford Gloss. of Arch. 

PEND/‘ING, prep. During the continuance of; as, 

pending the negotiution. See PENDING, pp7. 
PEND/’U-LOUS-LY, adv. In aswinging manner, 
PE-NEL/O-PE, n.* <A name given by Merrom to a 

genus of gallinaceous birds in South America. They 

are culled Guan, and Yacow in Guiana and Brazil, 


Cuvier. 
PEN/-FOLD, n. A fold or enclosure of hurdles, &c., 
for cattle. © Simmonds, 


PEN-NIP/0-TE 

tena, strong.] 
Strong of wing, 

PEN/’NY-WED/DING, n. A wedding where the 
guests contribute to the household outiit, 

aeeatecos (pén’ta-kl), m. A figure of three in- 
tersecting triangles made of five lines, formerly 
worn as a talisman. Ogilcie. 


PEN-TAM’ER-OUS, a. In dot., noting a division 


TENT, a. [L. penna, feather, and po- 


into fives. A, Gray. 
PEN-TA-TEU€H’AL (pen-ta-tii’kal), a. Pertain- 
ing to the Pentateuch, iWliams, 


PE/ON, n. In Merico, a debtor who is bound by 
law to lubor for his creditor until the debt is paid; 


PES 


henee, in practice he is held in a form of qualified 
servitude, 
2. In Indéa, a native constable. Malcom. 
8. An Eust-Indian, wood used in ship-building, 
Seo Poon-Woop, Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
PE/ON-AGE, n. The state or condition of a peon. 
PEP’0, x. [L.] In dot, name gi en to the fruit. 
of the gourd family, which has a hard rind ae 
with a softer portion; as, the Pumpki, 5 
cucumber, &e. Tens 
PEP/PER- POT, nm. A mucilaginous soup or tee “of 
vegetables and cassareep, much esteemed in tha 
West Indies, Simmonds, 
PEP’/PER-Y, a. pag. Quick-tempered; hasty ¢ 
a8, 2 peppery little fellow. 
PEP’TI€, n. An agent that promotes digestion. 
Dunglison. 
PEP/TI€S, x. pl. The doctrine of digestion. 
PER-AM’BU-LA- TOR, n. [add] A low carriage. 
for a child, propelled from behind, Simmonde, 
PERCIL, r. [add.] A bracket, 
PER/DUEL-15M, T Clark 
PER/DULL-LION, ¢™ Treason. _ pi ose 
PER/FEET, a. [add.] In Jot. a term used to de~ 
scribe a flower Which has both stamens and pistils. 


. Gray. 
PER/E-GRI-NATE, a. Having traveled; foreign. 

Shakes. 
PER-EN-NI-BRAN€HI-A-TA, | 2 pl. [L. pee 


PER-EN-NI-BRAN€H/‘I- ATES, ; 
ual, and branchia, gills.] 
Amphibious animals which retain their branchia 


rennis, perpet= 


through life, as the proteus, &c. Oarpenter. 
PER-FE€T-I-BIL’/I-AN, a. One who holds to per- 
fectibility. Rev. 


PER/FO-RATE, a. In bot,.picrced with holes, or 
having transparent dots resembling ee 
ons 
PER-FUM/ING, n. The act of impregnating with 


perfgme ; making perfumes, 
PER-I-€AN/DIE, 
a. Relating to the pericar- 
PER-I-€ AR/DI-A€, t een dae ‘Dutpuisthe 
PER-I- €AR/DI- AL, 


PEL-I-€ARP/IE, a. Of or pertaining to a 's parle 
ray. 

PER/I-CILETH. Same as PegicHzZTHIUM. 

PER-I-GE’AN, a. Portaining to the moon’s perigee; 
as, perigeun tides which occur svon after the moum 
passes its perigee. 

PER-I-GO/NI-UM. Same as PeRIaAnta. 

PER’I-GORD-PIE, ». <A pio made of truffles, much, 
esteemed by epicures. 


PE-RI-OD’/I€-AL-NESS, 2. The state of being pe- 


rioedical. Ash. 
PER/I-STOME, n. [Gr. wepi, around, and ordpa, the 
mouth. 
The a which surrounds the orifice of the theca 
of moss. Loudon. 


PER/MA-NENT, a. [add.] Permanent-way, the 
name in England of tho finished and ballasted road= 
way of a railway, Simmonds, 

The period 4nd formation next fok 
lowing the carboniferous, and regarded as closing: 
the curbonlferuus age and palaezoic era. Dana. 

PER/MI-AN, a. Pertaining to the age, &c., called 
Permian. 

PERN, n 
ae apivorus), 


A common name for the honey-buzzard 

a bird that feeds on bees, alr aa 

Ogilvie. , 

[Gr. repdvn, the fibula.] \ 

Pcrtaining to the fibula, or small bone of the leg. 

Dunglisom , 
PER/SE-€U-TRIX, n, A female who persecutes. 

PE -SE-POL/I-TAN, a, Relating to Persepolis, im 

ersla, 

PER/SI-€0T, n. A cordial made of the kernels of 
apricots, nectarines, &c. Websters Dom, Eneye. 
PER-SISTYENT, @. [add.] Continuing firm and un+ 

broken; constant; as, a persistent endeavor, 
PER- SIST/ENT- LY, ade. Ing persistent manner. 
PER/SON-AL, @ [add.] Personal-equation, a term 
used in ast;on., to denote the personal difference be~ 
tween particular individuals as to cxactness in obser~ 
vations with astronomical instrumonts. Loommdés. 
PER/SON-AL-ISM, zn. The quality of being personal. 
PER-SPI-€A/CIOUS-LY, ads. In a perspicacious 
manner. 
PER-TURB’/ANCE. See PerrorBation, 
PER/CLE, n. [L. peruda, a little bag.] 
In Lot., the ite of a seed. Hensiow, 
PER/VERT, n. Ono who has turned from a right 
way to that which is wrong. Conybeare, 


PES/AGE, n. [Fr. peser, to weigh.] 
A sum mdb the weighing of merchandiso, 


Craigy 
PES’ANE, n. See Pusane. 


DOVE, WOLF. BOOK; ROLE, BULL; VIi’CLOUS.—€ as K; G as J; § as Z: CH os SH; FHS. 
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PESK/I-LY, adv. Exceedingly. Lmvand Fulg J 
PESK/T/G., Very} great; exceeding. ' tAms aed 


I-LEN’TIAL-LY, ado. By pestilence; in s 
contagious manner; mischievously, ; 

Rn. fadd.] A term of fondness used of or toward 
~ @ favorite person or object. _ Dickens. 
PET.AL-IF’ER-OUS, a. Bearing petals. Dana. 
BAe i= ve One who manages pet- 
BRUT-AR-DIER’, ar Craig. 
PR’TER-FUNK, n. A person employed to bid at 

@uctions for the sake of raising the price of things. 
Bartlett, 
PET-1-6/LU-LATE, a. Describing a leaflet, when 
raised on its own stalk or petiolule. A, Gray. 
PHTRINE (pétrin), a. Of or relating to Peter; as, 
the Petrine epistles, 
PE-TROG@/RA-PHY, 2. [Gr. mérpos, a rock, and 
ypadw, to describe. 

The description of rocks, Dana, 

PE-TROL/0-GY, n. [Gr. wézpos, a rock, and Adyos, 
a discourse. ] 
A treatise on the subject of rocks, 
PET/RO-SAL, n. [Gr. rézpos, a rock or aay | 
* Having the hardness of stone; relating to the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. 
; Dunglison. 
PET’RO-SAL, m. The oar-capsule bone in a fish, 
and, 
PHET/TY-CON’/STA-BLE, m. A constable subordi- 
nate to the high-constable. 
cdiaarbdho aes a, [L. petulcus.] Wanton or frisky; 
ustful. 
P7-TUNI-A, n. A flowering plant from South 
America connected with the night-shade. Cratg. 
PLW’-O/PHN-ER (pii/i/pn-er), nm. An attendant in 
achurch. [Zng.] Dickens. 
PEWTER (pi‘ter), a. Pertaining to, or composed 
of pewter. 
PFENN/IG (fSu/nig), » ([Ger.) A small copper 
coin of Germany, worth about two mills of our 


moncy. Wright. 
PHE-NO-GAMI-A. See PHENOGAMTA. 
®HA-NOG/A-MOUS. See Puznocamovs, 
PHA-LAN’GI-AN, a. Pertaining to a phalanx; be- 
longing to the small bones of the fingers and toes, 
Dunglison. 
PHAL/LIE, a. [Gr. daddds, the male organ.] 
Portaining to or noting certain indecencies in the 
orgies of Bacchus, &c.; as, phailic symbols, &c. 
-PHAN-TAS-MA-GOR/I€. See PHANTASMAGORIAL 
PHAR-YN-GITIS, nz. Inflammation of the pharynx. 
Dunglison. 
PHAR-YN-GOG@/RA-PHY | 7. In anat, a descrip- 
PHAR-YN-GOL/0-GY, tion of the pharynx. 
Dunglison. 
‘PHA-RYN’GE-ALSB (fa-rin‘je-alz), . pl. The parts 
around the pharynx. Dunglison. 
PHAS-COL-ARE€/TOS, n.* [Gr. pdoxwrov, a pouch, 
and dpxtos, s bear.] 
A. marsupial animal closely allied to the phalan- 
gers, common in New South Wales. Its generio 
name is derived from its haying some resemblance 
to-a bear. Imp. Add. 
WPHEEBE, ». A state of anxious or fretful excite- 
ment. [Am.] Forby. 
PHEE/SY, a. Frotful; querulous; cross. Forby. 
PHEN’A-KIBM, n. [Gr. devdnopuos, a deceit.] 
Tho systematic saying of something differont 
from what is inwardly intended. Lord Bacon, 
PHE-NY/CIAN (fe-nish/an), @. Belonging to Phe- 


nicia. 
See Oeus (fe-nish’us), @. [Gre doimé, purplo- 
red. 
Of a red color with a slight mixture of gray. 
Dana. 
PHEN/O-GAM, 2. In bot. » plant of the class Pheno- 
gamia 
PHEN-O-GA’MI-A, x. pl [Gr. datvw, to appear, 
and yaos, ne ee : 
In bot..a name given to plants farnished with 
visible sexual organs. Loudon. 
PHI-LAN/DER, ». i. [Gr. didavdpos.] To flirt or 


make love, Halliwell, 
PHI-LAN’DER-ING, n. Filirtation; making love. 
Also used as ad). Dickens. C. Kingsley. 


PHIL/AU-TY, x. 
self. 
Self-love; as, “ ever-swelling philauty.” 
Beaumont. 
“PHIL-HEL-LEN‘I€, a, Noting a love for Greece. 
PMIL-HEL/LEN-I8M, n, Love of Greece, 


[Gr. ¢cAos, loving, and avrds, 


PEIY-LIVTER, n. [Ger. for sd ee A name 
g ven to townsmen by the students in German uni- 
vorsities, TTeyse. 


@HI LIS/TINE, n. A cant name for a belie [Fe 
: Wright. 
—— ee 


\ A,B. be, long—X. B ke. short—CARE, FAR, LAST, FALL, WHAT: THERE, T 
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PHIL-O8-TOR/GY, ». [Gr. didos, and oropyj.] 
, Natural affeotion; ee of parents for cea 
rf raig. 
PHLOX*(fldks), m An elegant American flowerin 
plant root he Polecnontacaa): haying white, re 


or lo flowers, Loudon. 
PHOER (fo/kal), a, Pertaining to the ones of 

mammals called seals. and, 
PH-NI”“CIOUS. See PHentcrovs. 


PHO/NO-GRAPH, n. A distinct letter or symbol 
to represent a sound in writing. 

PHO-NOG@/BA-PHER, . A person skilled in pho- 
nography, or @ mode of writing which re praenee 
each sound by a distinctive lotter or symbo 

PHO-NO-GRAPIMVI€-AL-LY, adv. 
graphic way. 

PHO/NO-TYPE, 2, A type or character used in pho- 


notypy- 
PHO-N d-rYP1e, ta Of or belonging to pho- 
PHO-NO-TYP1€-AL, f§ notypy or a phonotype. 
PHOS-PHAT‘I€, a. Of or relating to the phosphates ; 
containing some phosphate, usually phosphate of 
lime ; a3, phosphatic nodules. Duna, 
A peonpwnre diathesia, is a habit of body which 


In a phono- 


leads to the deposition of phosphates from the urine. 
Dungliaon. 

PHOS/PHOR-IZEHD, a. Containing or impregnated 
with phosphorus. Dana. 

PHOT ~CHEM/I6-AL, a. Pertaining to tho chem- 
ical action of light. Dana. 


PIO/TO-GRAPH, n. aaah This term is now re- 
stricted to sun-pigtures taken on prepared paper, 
and does not embrace dagucrreotypes, &c., as might 
be asppeene from the wider sense of the word pho- 
tography. R. Hunt. 

PHO-TO-LI-THOG@/RA-PHY, m. A mode of litho- 
graphing in which the prepared stone is first ren- 
dered sensitive to light, and the picture is then 
taken upon it by means of photography. Dana. 

PIIRAG/MO-€ONE, 2. [Gr. ¢odyya, an inclosure, 
and Kavos, & cone.] 

Tho chambered cone of the belemnite. Dana, 

PHBA-SE-OL/0-GIST, m. A collector of phrases, 

Guardian. 

PHREN’SY, 2. & To render frantic; to madden. 


A ; Byron. 

PHREN’SIZD (frdn/zid), pp. or @ Frenzied; af- 

fected with madness. ; 
PHYL-LO-TA€TIE€, a. Pertaining to phyllotaxy. 
PHYI/LO-TAX-Y, 1% - [G@r. GvdAov, a leaf, and 
PHYL/LO-TAX-IS, { rafes, order.] 

The order or arrangement of leaves on stems}, the 

science of the relative position of leaves. Hem#ow, 

PHY#/I-CIST, m. One versed in the physical see 


Dumglison. 
PHY#/I-CO-MATH-E-MAT‘€8, n. pl. Mixed math- 
ematics, 
PILY8/I-O-PHI-LO8’0-PHY, ». The philosophy of 


nature. Dana, 
PITY-SIQUH (fe-zike’), n. [Fr.] The natural 
constitution or physical structure of a person. 

5 Beacherelle, 
PHY/TO-€HEMI€-AL, a. Relating to phyto-chem- 
istry. unt. 
PHY’/TO-€HEM/IST-RY, n. Chemistry in its rela- 
tion to vegetable bodies. ITunt. 
PHY-TO-GLYPH'I€, a, Relati@® to phytoglyphy. 
PHY-TOG/LY-PHY, m [Gr. ¢vrov, a plant, and 

yAugy, engraving. ] 

The art of printing from nature, by taking im- 
pressions from plants, &c., on soft metal or other 
substances, and from these taking an clectrotype 
pice by means of which impressions are 1aultiplied ; 

t is also called Nature-printing. 
PHY/TO-LI-THOL/0-GY, n4@ [Gr. durov, ALbos, a 
stone, and Adyos, a discourse: 

An account of fossil plants, 

PHY/TON, n. [Gr. dvrov, a plant. : 

A single developed plant, plant bud or plant indi- 
vidual in tree; thetreo being regarded 2s acompound 
individual mado up of many phytons, A. Gray. 

PHY-TON’Y-MY, n. [Gr. dvrov, and dvoue, name.] 

A description of the organs or parts of plants. 

Tenaioas 


PHY/TO-PA-THOL/0-GY.an. [Gr. durdv, ma8os, 
disease, and Aoyos, disccur! »} 
* which plants are liable. 


An account of diseases 

PI-AC/A-BA, pad (Park) ‘The name under which 

PI-AS/A-BA, {2 fibrous product of the palm-tree 
(Attalea funifera), is imported from Brazil into this 
country, The’ fibers are derived from the base of 
the leaf-stalks, and used in making brooms, &c. 

Balfour, 

PI€/A-DOR, n. [Sp.] A horseman armed with a 
lance in a bull-fight. Velusques. 

PI€/€A-LIL-LI, n. An imitation East-Indian pickle 
of various vegetables with pungent spices. 


Simmonds, 


| PY€US, 2.* [L.] The scientific name 


HRM; MARINE, BIRD; MOYE, 


PIN 


PI€’€EO-LO, a. [It.] Small; as, oiolino piccolo,» 
small violin ; oe flute. The word 1s somé- 
times used as a noun. Moore's Cyc. Mesa, 

PICE, n. A small copper coin in the Enst Indiga, 
yon. less than a cent. Malcom, 

PIC/E-OUS (pis’e-us), @ [L. pitch, 

Of or belonging to pitch; frock as Heb, 


PICK’A-NIN-NY, ». [Probably from Sp, icad¢ 
niio.] A small child; peeps nt a Resto na mu 
rites. 


latto infant. 

PICKZD (ptkt), pp anda. [add.] Picked out, or- 
namented or relieved with stripes of a different 
color; as, a barge of white picked out with gold; a 
green carriage picked out with red. C. Kingaley, 

PICK’LE, «. [add.] A troublesome child: as, a its 
tle pickle, Clarke, 

PICK/LE, 2, ¢. [add.] To get up imitations of patnt- 

‘ings by old masters, and sell them as genuine works. 
rt Jourpet. 

2. To subject ping and needles to the action of 

certain chemical ageYits in the process of manufae- 


ture. Encyc. Brit. 
PICK/-LOCK, n. [add.] A term usa in the wool: 
trade for a superior description of seiected wool. 
Simmonds. 
PIENTE, v.% Togoonapicnic.  C, Kingsley. 
PYV€RIE ACID, The same as Carnazotio Act, 


which 6ee. 
ven by Lin- 
nus to the wood-pecker; a genus of yoke-footed 
birds, having a long, straight, and angular beak 
well fitted for splitting the bark of trees, a tongue 
armed with bristles that curve backward, and a tail 
of stiff quills which acts*asa prop in supporting 
them when climbing. uaa 
PIECE’-GOQDS, n. pl. Dry-goods usually sold vy 
the picce; as, gray cottons, mulls, jaconets, sh 
ings, long cloths, sheetings, &c. Simmonds. | 
PIECING (posing), n. The ect or process of join- 
ing or patching. Simmonds, ' 
PIECE/NER, x. A workman who supplies rolls of 
wool to the slubbing machine or that which spins a 
coarse yarn in woolen- mills. 0. 
PIECE’-WORK, n. Work 
Job. a 
PIE/-MAN. n. One who carries pies about the 


streets for sale. [Hng. Mayhew, 
PIG, 2, [add.] & ne ee vessel, [Scotch] 
lamieson. 
PIG/EON-TOAD (pij‘un-téde), . Having toes 
turned in 
PIG/MENT-A-RY, @. Pertaining to or furnished 
with pigments or coloring matter ; plementas, 


unglison. 
PIKE/-STAFF, n. [add.] A staff having a sharp 
metal spike at tho bottom, to guard against slip- 
ping. Walt. Scott. 
PYLAGE, n. The uatural coat of hair on animals. 


Bacon. 
PILZD (pild), pp. or @. fea) Heated anew; as, 
piled iron. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
PYLE-US, . [L.] In bot., a term applied to the 
expanded disk of many of the fungi.  Senalow, 
PIL/GRIM, a.~ Of or belonging to pilgrims, ; 
BEETS mn, The act of heaping up; the.driving of 

piles, 

2. The act of re-heating iron blooms or slabs, for 
further working. Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
PIL/LOW, n. [add.] In mech., a piece of metal or 

wood introduced into machinery with a view to 
support some part of it to equalize the pressure. 
Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
PIL/LOW-BLOCK, n.* In mech., a block or stan- 
dard for supporting the end ofa shaft. It is usually 
bolted to the frame or foundation of a machine, and 
is furnished with bearings of brass or wood for di- 
minishing the friction of the shaft, and a movable’ 
“cover for tightening the bearings by means of, 
screws, It is also called plumber-bow. 
Appleion'’s Mech, Dict, 
PILL/-TILE, 2. A plate of earthen-ware for rolling 
pills having divisions marked on it to regulate the 
size of the pills, : Simmonds, 
PY’LOT-BAL-LOON’, ». A small balloon sent up 
to learn the direction in which the wind blows. . 
PYLOT-€LOTH, n. A coarse stout kind of cloth 
for overcoats. sae : Simmonds, 
PY'LOT-EN’GINE, 7. ~ 


paid for by the piece or 
ainwad 


A locomotive sent before to 
clear the way of a train on a railroad or attend ~ 
upon it, ’ s Simmonds, 

PIN’A-€LOTH, n. A material for ladies’ dresses,’ 
&c., made from the fibers of the pine-apple leaf; it 
is delicate, soft and transparent in texture, with a 
slight tinge of pale yellow. | - Simmonds, 

PINCH, n. [add.] Aniron bar used asalever. 

PIN/ER-Y, m. [add.] A pine forest. [Western 
States.] me wea. Bore. st ‘ 

es 


PLA 


PIA 


PIN’-FQOQT’ED, a. Noting the boraeuise jared PLH CER (pronounced pli/cer or pli/cer by Amer- 


Soe Py skin. 

PINK’-EYES, 2. pl. Little eyes. Theskeray. 
PINK’-STERNZD (-stérnd), a. A term applied to 
wessela having very narrow sterns. otten. 
PIN/NA, 2. In Lot. one leaflet of a pinnate lonf, or 
branch of a compound pinnate leaf. Henslow. 

. In eod!., a mollusk of great size having two 
equal valves closely united by a ligament along 
one of their sides. Tho byssus of several specics 
of Pinna Is as fine and brilliant as aflk and has been 
used in manufacturing precious stuffs, It anchors 
Itself to the rocks by its byssus Cuvier, 

PIN’NATE-LY, ado. In 4 pinnate manner. 

PIN/NI-FORM, a. Shaped like a fin or feather. ; 

Till, 

PIN/NI-GRADE, a. [L. pinna, a fin, and graudéor, 
to move. 

An animal of the seal tribe, moving by short feet 
that serve as paddles, Dana. 
PIN’N Y-WINK/LES (-wink/klz), 2. pi. An anclent 
instrument of torture, consisting of a board with 
eee Into which the fingors were pressed and 
fastened with pegs, Leger] Ogilote. 

PIN’TLE, n. fadd.} A hook on which a rudder 
hangs to its post. Totten. 

2. A pin to prevent the recoil ofeannon. Craig. 

PINT-STOUP (-atoop), # A Scottish drinking 
vessel. Burnes, 

PI-O-NEER’, ». é To prepare the way for othora 

PIPE’-LAY-ING, n. The laying down of pipes, as 
for gas, water, &e. Simmonds. 

2. Figuratively, political trickory. [Asz.] 

PIP-E-RA’CEOUS (-ri/shus), @. Pertaining to the 

epper tribo of plants. 

PI-PETTE’, mn. [Fr.] A small glass tube with a 
bulb in the middle, used in chemistry for transfor- 
ring liquids, ¢ Gregory. 

PIP’ING, n. A kind of cord trimming or fluting for 
ladies’ dresses, Simmonds, 

PIRN, 2. A quill or bobbin on which thread or 
yarn is wound in spinning or woenines also, the 

' veel of a fishing rod, humieson. 

PIR-OU-ETTE (pir-oo-ét’/), 0. 4 [Fr.] To whirl 

or turn about on the toes, as in dancing. 

PIR-OU-ETT/ING, ». The aot of turning about on 
ethe toes, 

PIR-OU ETTYING, a. Whirling or turning about 

| «on the toos® 

PIs/Ci-CULT-TRE (pis’se-kilt-yyr), 2. [L. ptscis, 
@ fish, and cru/éura, culture.] 

The hatching and rearing of fish as an industrial 
art. Silliman's Journat. 
PIS-CI-€ULT/TR-IST, 2 One who rears young fish. 
PIS-OYNA, 7. [L.]* A niche on the south side of 
| the altar in Roman Catholic churches, containing a 
| gmaall basin and water-drain through which tho 
} priest empties the water in which the chalice has 

‘ “Peon rinsed. Oaford Gloss. of Arch. 

PIS-TIL-LID‘I-UM, #. [L.] An organ in the higher 
Gryptogamia, having fomale sexual munetions. 

. Gray. 

PIT’”-DOOR. n. The entrance to the pit of a theater. 

PIT’-FRAME, n. Tho frame-work of a coal-pit. 

PIT’-MAN, 2. [add.] One who works in a mine; 

’ collier. 

.° 2 In pit-erwing, 4 name given to the man who 

! stands in the pit and works the lower end of tho 

| gaw. Ilenoe, the name is applied to the connecting 
rod in a saw-mill, and also sometimes to the con- 
necting rod of a steam-engine. 

PY-TOT'S’-TUBE (po-td=0-), .* In hydraulics, s 
bent tube used to determine the velocity of run- 
ning water by placing the curved end under water, 

and observing the height to which the fluid rises on 

graduated scale. Ogilvie 
pir’. PAN, 2. A long flat-bottomed canoo used for 
| the mavigation of rivers and lagoois in Central 


America. wier. 
PIVOT, v. 4. To place on a pivot. 


i 


Clarke. 
PIV’OT-AL, a. Belonging to or turning on a pivot. 
PIV’/OT-ED, pp. ora Placed on a pivot. 
Piv’/OT-GUN, 2. Acannon which turns on a pivot 
! fn any direction. Simmonds. 
PIV/OT-MAN, n. In mil. affuers, the officer or sol- 
dier at the flunk on which a company wheels. 
Campbell's Mil. Dict. 
PLA-CEN/TAL, ». A mammal having a placenta, 
as all mammals except the Marsupials and Mono- 
tremos. R. Owen. 
PLA-CEN/TAL, a. [add.] Belonging to the pla- 
conta; having a placenta, as a placental ser 
rpenter, 
PLA-CEN’/TA-RY, a. Having reference to the pla- 
Ronta; as, the placentary system eb-clesdfcaiin. 


na. 
PLA-CEN’TI-FORM, a. In bot. having the shape 
| of a placenta or circular thickened disk, depressed 
on both aldes about the middle. lenslow, 


icans, and plii/thare by Spaniards), #. 
namo ie ten to gravelly places where gol 
especially by the sides of rivers, or in 
mountain torrents. 
PLACK, m. A small copper coin formerly used in 
Scotland, worth loss than 4 cent. Walk, Scott. 
PLA-GI-ITE/DRAL, a, [Gr. mAdywos, oblique, and 
éSpa, & ee 
In crystal, noting an oblique spiral arrangement 
of planes, which includes levogyrate and dextro- 
gyrate crystals. Dana. 
PLAGUE/-SPOT, #. A mark or token of pestilen- 
tinl disease ; & token of something incurable, 
PLAID (plid), a. Striped or variegated in pattern. 


PLAID/ED (plad/ded), a. Wearing plaids. 

TL, Campbell. 
PLAID/ING, n. Plaid cloth. Simmonds, 
PLA-NA/RI-AN. n. [L. planua, flat.] 

A thin, flat, fleshy animal of the Planaria family, 
related to the worms, found often on plants in moist 
places Dana, 

PLA-NA/RI-OID, a. Like a planaria in form. 
PLAN-CEER’,)n. In arch., the under sido of o 
PLAN’CILER, f cornice; a soflit. Guilt. 
PLANER, n. A wooden block used sh printers for 
forcing down the type ina form, and making the 
surface even. Hansard’s Typ. 

2. A name sometimes given to a planing- 

machine. 
PLAN/ET-OID, n. A stall planet-like body; an 
asteroid, Lardner. 
PLAN-ET-OID/AL, a. Relating to a planctoid. 
$- & Wherwell, 
PLAN‘ET- WIEEL, ».* A wheel revolving around 
or within the circumference of another wheel by 
which it is driven. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
array 1-FO/LI-OUS, a. [L. planus, and foliwm, 
eaf. 
- In bot., flat-leaved. Craig. 
PLA-NIN’E-TER, n. [From plane, and érpov, 
measure. ] 

An yee aoe yes designed to measure by mechan- 
ical meaws and at once, the area of any plano figure 
drawn on paper. Nich 

PLAN-I-PET/AL-OUS, a. Having flat petals. : 
Craig. 
PLAN/ISH-ER, m. He or that which smooths met- 
allic surfaces by gentle pounding. Weale. 
PLANK/ING, n. The act of laying planks; also, 
plank-stuff in general. 
PLANK/-ROAD, n. A road-way of planks. [Am.] 
Simmonds. 
PLANK’-SHEER, n. In ehip building, s plank 
covering the timber-heads. Weaile. 
PLAN’NING, n. The act of making plans. 
PLANT’ED, a.* [add.] In joinery, a projecting 
member is said to be plunted, when having been 
first wrought on 4 separate picce of stuff, it is after- 
wards fixed in its place; as, a planted epee 
gilvie, 
PLASM, Sy [add. } [Gr. rAdope, anything formed 
PLASMA. § or molded.] 

In physiology, the viscous matorial of a cell from 
which tho new developments take place; also, the 
colorless fluid of the blood. R. Owen. 

PLAS-MAT/I€, a. [add.] Pertaining to the plas- 
ma; containing or conveying plasma; as, the plas- 
matio fluid. BR. Owen. 

PLAS/TRON, n. [add.] The sternal or under shield 
of the tortoise. Carpenter. 

PLATE’-WHEEL, 2. In mech., a wheel whose rim 
and teeth are connected with the axle by a thin 
plate of metal instead of arms. 

Appleton'’s Mech, Dict. 

PLAT‘I-NIZE, o. &. To cover or combine with plat- 
inum. Gregory. 

PLATI-NIZHD (plit’e-nizd), pp. and a. Covered 
or combined with platinum.. Gregory. 

PLAT/I-NODE. See Catuope. 

PLAT’I-NOID, a. Resembling platinum. , 

PLAT I-TUDE, ”. [add.] A flat, stupid remark. 

PLA-TOM’E-TER. See PLANIMETEE. 

PLA-TON‘I€, n, One who adopts the views f Plato. 

ope, 

PLAT'Y, a. Like plates; consisting of plates. 

Craig. 

PLAT-Y-CEPH’A-LOUS, a. [Gr. rAaris, broad, and 
xedaAy, head. 

Brond- headed. Craig. 

PLAT-Y-E€RVNITES, n, pl. [Gr. Aeris, and xpcvor, 


ily. 

hina of encrinito,.the body of which is stout 
and made up of a few large plates, confined mostly 
to the sub-carboniferous limestone in geology. 


Sp.] Th 
f Boot 
the bod of 
Velasques. 


PLU 


—_—— ee 
PLAT-Y-C@’LI-AN, 2. [Gr. rAarvs KOLADS, 
hollow. : : ie ee 


Flat at the front end and concave at the hinders 
- * the vertebrm of the extinct Cetiosaurs. Dana, 

LEACHED (pleecht),) pp. ora. Interwoven; as 

PLEACHT, } a “pleached bower,” 
“ pleacht arms,” Shakes. 

PLEASANT, a. [add.] Promoting laughter, or ridi- 
cule, a8 a pleasant joke. Wash, Irving. 

PLEAS’/UR-ING, m. The going out for pleasure. 
a yee 


PLEAT. See Prarr. 
PLE-BE/IAN-IZE (ple-bé/yan-ize), v.¢. To make 
common or vulgar. Ogilote. 

PLE-BE/IAN-IZ-ING, ppr. or a. Making vulgar. 
PLEB-I-FI-€A/TION, 2. The act of rendering come 
Coleridge. 


mon. : 
PLE-BI€/0-LIST, m One who fiatters the common 
people. Clarke, 


PLEDGE/LESS,a, Withoutapledge. Quar. Reo. 
PLEIV’0-CENE. See Putoorne. 
PLET-O-SAU’RUS, n. See Puiosavevs. 
fone meentc E, 2. ([Gr. wAcioros, most, carvas, 
new. 
In geol., the period or epoch following the Pliocene 
tertiary; tho post-tertiary; the quaternary, yeti. 
PLEN-I-TU-DI-NA/RI-AN. See PLenist, 
PLE’0-€1IROV/I€, a. Waving the property of 
PLE’0-€11RK0/0US, ' pleochroism. Dana. 
;PLE/0-€NRO18M, n. (Gr. rActwy, more or 
PLE’0O-CHRO/MA-TISM, i 


many, and xpod or 
xpana, color of tho surface.] 

The property possessed by some bodies, especially 
crystals, of presenting different colors, when viewed 
in the direction of different axes. Huidinger. 

PLE/0O-CHRO™MA-TIE€, a. Waving pleo-chroism. 
PLE/0-MORPH/I8M, n. [Gr. wActwv, more or many, 
and popdy, form.} 

The property of crystallizing under two or more 
distinct fundamental forms, embracing dimorph- 
tsm when there are two forms, and trimorph- 
ism when there are three forms; as carbon, which 
occurs in octahedral and related forms in the dia- 
mond, and in hoxagonal prisms in graphite. 

Dana. 
PL#’0-MORPII/OUS, a. Having the property of 
pleo-morphism. 

PLETH-OR/I€-AL-LY, adv, After a plethoric man: 
ner. Ed. Rev. 
PLEURAL, a. Pertaining to the ribs or the side 
of the body where they lie. Dunglison. 
PLEU-RAL/GI-A, nm. [Gr. wAevpd, and dAyos, pain.} 

Pain in the side or region of the ribs. 

Dunglison, 
PLEU-RITIS, m. [Gr. wAevpd, sido.] 
Inflammation of the pleura, Dunglison. 
PLEU’RO-PNEU-MONI-A (-nfi-md/ni-a), ». [Gr 
mAeupa, and mvevpores, the lungs. 
Inflammatory disease of the pleura and lungs. 
Dunglison. 
PLEX/ORE (ploke’yur), ». The act or process of 
weaving together; that which is woven together. 
PLYO-SAU’RUS, ». [Gr. wAciwy, great, and cavpos, 
a poe 

A swimming saurian allied to the plesiosaurus, 

whose fossil remains are found in the odlite, 


R. Owen. 
PLOT’TIE, n. A Scottish name for a kind of mulled 
wine. Simmonds, 


PLUCK, o.¢. In Eng. wnhiversities, to reject at an 
examination for honors or degrees, Conybeare. 
PLUCK/I-LY, adv, Ina bold, resolute manner. 
PLUCK/I-NESS, %. The quality of pluck. 
Thackeray. 
PLUCK/LESS, a. Without pluck. 
PLUCKY’Y, a. Waving resolute and enduring courage. 
Thackeray. 
PLUFF, 7. A puff; an escape of smoke; an ex- 
plosion of gunpowder. [Scotch.] Ogilete. 
PLUGGED (pligd), pp. or a. Closed or fastened 
with a plug. 

PLU-MAS/SA-RY, ». [Fr.] A plume or collection 
of ornamental feathers, Clarke. 
PLU-MASSI-ER (plu-més/e-%), m. [Fr.] One who 

prepares and deals in plumes or feathers for orna- 
ment. Bescherelle. « 
PLUMB’/ER-BLOCK, n.* A metal box or case con- 
taining the pillows on which the journals of 
shafts, &c., revolve; tho same as pillow-block. 
Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
PLUMP, v. ¢. [add.] To cause to drop heavily. - \ 
PLUNDER, n.+ [add.] A name given in the West- 
ern States to baggage or lu: ; it seems to have 
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como from the German pliindern, to bear or carry’ 
Dana. off. Bartlett - 
—— 
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PLU’/RAL-ISM, n. State or condition of being in 
the plural; the holding of more than one ecclestas- 
tical living atatime. [Zng.] Ogitvie. 

PLU/RAL-IZE, co. #, To hold more than one bene- 
fice at a time. 

PLU‘RAL-IZ-ER. See Pivgauist. 

PLU’/BAL-IZ-ING, n Tho act of holding more 
than one benefice at a time. 

PLU-RI-FO/LI-O-LATE, a. [L. plus, many, and 
Solium, \eat.] 

Having many small leaves. A. Gray. 

PLU-RI-LO€/U-LAR, a. [l. plus, and looulus, 

rtition. 
a: bot noting fruits having several divisions 
containing seeds, as the lemon, &c. 

PLU-VI-OM’E-TER. See PLUVIAMETER. 

PLY, ©. 2 [add.] To make regular trips; as, a 
vessel plies bot ween the two places. Oraig. 
PLY/ING, n. [add.] The making regulgr trips be- 

tween two places. 

PNEU-MAT‘I€ (nii-mat7k), @ [add] Adapted to 
or nsed for experiments with gases; as, 8 pneu- 
matio cistern. Francia, 

2. Fitted to contain alr; as, pneumatic cells. 
R. Owen, 

PNYX (nix), nm. [Gr.] In Athena, the place whore 
the people held their public assemblies. 

Smith's Dict. Antiq. 

POAKE, n. Waste matter from the preparation of 
skins; it consists of hair, lime, oil, &c. 

Simmonds. 

POCKET, n. [ate In mining, a small cavity in 
a rock or in the surface of a rock, containing gold. 

TTowitt. 

POCK’ET-FLAP, n. A flap or piece of cloth that 
covers the pocket-hole of a coat, &c. Ash. 

POCK’ET-PIECE, n. A piece of money to be kept 
in the pocket and not spent. Clarke. 

POCK/’ET-PIS‘TOL, n. A pistol to be carried m 
the pocket; a pocket-flask of liquor. [Faum.] 

ohn Wilson. 

POCK’-PYD’DING, n. A name of reproach or ridl- 
cule given by the Scotch to the English, are 

alt, 

PODCY (piidj’j), mn, Fat and short; pudgy; as, a 
podgy hand. Dickens, right. 

POD-OPH-THALMIE€, a. [Gr. wovs, 8 foot, and 
dd0aAuss, an exe] 

= Having the eyeson movable footstalks or pedi- 
cols. : 
fF 9. Of the order Podophthalmia in Crustaceans, 

; which includes crabs, lobsters, and shrimps, the 

eyes of which are on movable pedicels. avd, 


POE, ». An article of food in Hawaii and other 

x: Islands of the Pacific Ocean, made from the ponnd- 
* ed baked roots of the taro plant. Thurston. 

PO/E-BIRD, n.* A bird of New Zealand, greatly 

» valued for its glossy .plumage, which is used in 
+ making feather mantles for the chiefs. Ogilvie. 
PO-EM-AT’I€, a. Pertaining to a poem. : 
Coleridge. 

POIND/ER. ». One who seizes or distrains cattle for 
rent. ol Walt. Scott. 

ates he nm. The act or process of distraining. 

cotch. 

POINT, n. [add] A name given in Zng. to a rail- 
way switch. Simmonds. 
POINT’EBS, n. # Two stars in the Great Bear 

(Merak and Dubhe), the line between which points 
og! to the North Star. Crarg. 
2. Pieces of timber, in ehip-building, connecting 
the stern-frame with the after-body. Jmp. Add. 
POINTS’MAN, 2. In Eng..a name given to the man 
who has charge of railway switches, Simmonds, 
POKE’-BON'NET, n. A bonnet of a long, straight, 
rojecting fourm. [Am.] Bartlett. 
POKE’LO-KEN (-ld’kn), 2. An Indian name for 
marshy places, still used in Maine. Burilett. 
POK’ER, n. A favorite game of cards In the Sonth- 
ern States. [Am.] Bartlett, 
POK/ER-ISH, a. Calculated to excite fear; as, a 
pokerish place. Bartlett. 
POLAR, a. [add.] Limiting the polar or frigid 
zone; as, the polar circle; measured from the pole ; 
as, polar distance; constructed with referenco to 
the pole of the earth; as, a polur projection. 
Craig. 
PO-LAR-IM’E-TER, n, [Polar, and Gr. pérpov, 
measure.] 

Au instrument for discovering and estimating 
larized light ; a polariscope. ' Nichol, 
PO-LAR-IME-TRY, n. The art or process of meas- 

uring the polarization of light. 
PO/LAR-IZ-ER, n. The object-glass of a polariscope; 
the plate or crystal used for polarizing. Viehol 
Po- €-AL-I$M, m, Earnestness or party spirit 
: in political matters. : 


VR 


POP 


POL/LEN-MASS, n. In dot., a term used to describe 
the pollen of a foes when its grains unite into a 
mass; as, in milk-weed. A. Gray. 

PO-LONY,. [Probably abridged from Bologna- 

nd of dry sausage made of meat 

Thackeray. 

POL-TROON/ISH, @. Of or resembling a poltroon ; 

cowardly. Clarke. 


ta apt a. [Gr. moAvs, many, and Bacrs, & 


Having, or combined with, several bases. 

POL-Y-€AR/PODS, a. [Gr. roAvs, and xapros, fruit.] 

In bdo%., denoting a plant which bears fruit in 
several successive years. 

POL-Y-€ONI€, a. In map-projection, projected 
as if on conical surfaces which are afterwards opened 
out; as, “polyconic development of the earth's 
surface.” . 8. Coast Survey. 

POL-Y-EM-BRY-ON‘I€, a. [Gr. woAvs, and guBpvov, 
&h embryo.] 

Consisting of several embryos. Dana, 

POL/Y-FOIL, n. [Gr. woAus, and L. foléwm, a leaf] 

In arck., a leaf-shaped ornament of more than 
five divisions made by foils or segments of circles. 
Weale, 
PO-LYWEB-I€, a. Relating to polymerism. 
Gregory. 

PO-LYM’ER-I8M, n. [Gr. soAvs, and pépos; a part.) 

In chem., the principle according to which a di- 
versity of compounds exists under a common for- 
mula; as- for example, the compounds that may 
exist under the general formula (C2 Z2 ) 204 con- 
stitute an example of polymerism. regory. 

PO-LYM’ER-OUS, a. in, having many ated in 
each set. A. Gray. 

In chem., having the kind of relation called po- 
lymorism ; characterized by polymerism. 


POL-Y-MORPH1€ ee; 
3 + J [Gr. wodvs, and -popdi, 
POL-Y-MORPH/OUS, i foley ta 
Of several different forms, . 
POL-Y-MORPH/I8N, n. In crystallography, same 
as pleomorphism, which see; in eodl., the caps- 
bility of assuming different forms; in dot., the 
capability of widely varying form. Dana, 
PO-LYN‘-A, n. A name given by the Bussians to 
the iceless sea around the North Pole. Kane. 
POL/Y-PID, n. The corallum ofa polyp. Dana. 
POL-Y-PIP’A-ROUS, a. [Polyp, and L. pario, to 
produce. ] 
Producing polyps. 
POL/Y-POID, a. Like a polyp ors of se 
unglison. 
PO-LY¥P’0-ROUS, a. [Gr. woAvs, and zépos, a pas- 
sage or pore.] 
Noting numerons passages or pores. . A genus 
of parasitical fungi having numerous pores. 

: Wright. 
POL-Y-SPO’ROUS, a Containing many spores, 
POL-Y-SYN-THET‘I€, a. [Gr. modus, and ovrGecrs, 

a untting, or composition.] 
Making a manifold compound. 
POL-Y-THA-LA/MI-A, 2. pl. [Gr. woAvs, many, and 
GaAamos, a chamber.] 
Minute animals ocoupying chambered calcareous 
shells of microscopic size. See Rutzopons. Duna, 
POL-Y-ZO’ANS, «. pl. [Gr. modus, and gwor, a living 
pears) 

In ecdl., compound groups among the Bryozoa, 
the lowest order of the mollusks, Dana, 
PON’CIIO (pin’cho), n. [Sp.] A kind of cloak worn 

SF the Spanish Americans, having the form of a 
blanket with a slit in the middle for tho head to pass 
through. Simmonds, 
PON’DER-A-BLE-NESS, 2. The condition of being 
ponderable. Allen, 
PONE, n. A kind of bread, made, pecicolanly in the 
Southern States, of corn-meal, often with eggs and 
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milk. [Am] 
PON-GHEE’, 2. In Burmah, a priast of the higher 
orders, Malcom. 
PONY, 2. [add.] A cant term for the sum of fifty 


ounds sterling, used among gamblers and betters In 
england. rights Prov. Dict. Thackeruy. 
PONT’AGE, 2, A duty or tax fur crossing bridges, 
Craig. 
POON’-WOOD, n. An East-Indian wood of a light 
porous texture, and light grayish cedar color, much 
prized for ship-building. Appleton’s Bech, Dict. 
POOR’-BOX, n. A contribution-box for the poor, 
Miss Edgeicorth. 
POP/IN-JAY, mn. A mark in the form of a bird, put 
on a pole to be shot at. 
Strutée Sports, Wait, Scott. 
POP/PETS, n. Fisk In ehip-building, upright tim- 
bers on the bilgo-ways, nsed to support a vessel 
while being launched. Totten. 
POP’PLE, e. 4. Tobubbloup, [North of rae), 


POS 


POP’/PLING, ppr. or a. Noting a bubbling sound} 
or like that of rain falling on water; used also asa 
noun. Hugh Miller, 

POP-U-LAR-I-ZA/TION, . The act of making 

pular, or of introducing among a people. Clarke. 


POR/CE-LAIN, @. Composed of or relating te per- 


celain. 
POR/CE-LA-NOUS, a. Pertaining to or like eto 
lain porcelaneous, Appleton’s Mech. i 
PO-RIFYE-RA,  ) 2. Pore, and L. jero, to 
poe LS f on 2 etch 
n sodl,, the species of the group comprising the 
‘sponces, ar “ Carpenter. 
PORT, 2. [add.] In mechanics, an opening through 
which steam, air, or water may pass respectively to 
the valyes of a steam-engine. , 
‘“ Appleton'’s Mech, Dict. 
PORT’AGE, . [add.] A sailor's wages when in 
port; also, the amount of a sailor's wages for a 
voyage. Simmonde. 
PORT’/LAND-VASE, n.* A celebrated cinerary urn 
or vase found in the tomb of the emperor Alexan- 
der Severus, now owned by the Duke of Portland. 
PORTP-MON-NAIE (port/-mun-na), ® [Fr.] A 
small pocket-book or wallet for carrying money, 
POR-TENTIVE, a. Showing beforehand ; ~ a 
i Ogjloie. 


See 
POR’TI-€OZD (pér'te-kide), @ Fu:rished with a 
portico. j 
PORT’SO-KEN, a. [L. porta, a gate, and Sueo-Goth- 
ic Sokn, jurisiiction.] t 
Having the circuit or liberties of the gate; that 
is, being within the city gates in Mere of privileges, 
though without it in point of fact. One ward in 
London has now this name. Craig. 
POR-TU-LA€’€A. n. In dot. a genus of plants em-_ 
bracing the common purslane, end also species hays 
ing beautiful flowers, Loudon. 
POR/TU-GUESE, m. An inhabitant of Portugal; & 
pertaining to Portugal and its inhabitants. . : 
POS-A'DA (pos-siih/dah), n. [Sp.] A cea inn’ 
or lodging-house. Velasques. | 
POSE (péze), vn. In painting or sculpt tre, the atti. 
tude, or position of a figure. Art Journal. 
POWI-TIVE, a. [add.] Noting s photographic pic- 
ture whose lights and shades correspond to the a 
of the origina R. Hur. | 
POS/I-TIVE, n. In photog., a picture corresponding 
in its lights and shades with the original, instead of 
being reversed like a negative, R. Hunt. 
POS/I-TIV-I5M, n. A term apps to the philoso- 
phy of M. Auguste Comte, who professes to deab 
ely with positives ; and excludes from philosophy 
every thing but the baro natural phenomena or 
properties of knuwable things, together with thelr 
invariable relations of co-existence and succession, 
as occurring in time and space. Such relations he 
denominates lazos, which are to be discovered b 
observation, experiment, and comparison. This ph 
losophy holds all inquiry into causes. both efficient 
and final, to be useless and unprofitable, and ro- 
duces all that man can know, to a bare succession 
of phenomena as presented to the mind. Ogéivie. . 
POS-SES’SION-A-RY (pos-sdsh’un- or poz-zésh’un-), 
a. Noting possession. 
POST, a. Employed in traveling post; as, post- 
horses; noting great speed, as, post-haste. Smurt, 
POST, ado. With post-horses; on, to Mohd ie 
2. With great rapidity ; as, “sent from Media post to 
Ego. ee Mition, 


POST’AL, a. Belonging to the post-office or mail 
service ; as, postal arrangements. 
POST’-EXAP/TAIN, n. A common unofficial title 
given to captains in the British navy to distinguish 
then from commanders to whom the title of cap- 
tain is often given by courtesy. Simmonds. 
POST’ED, pp. or a. [add.] Placed in the post- 
office ; as, my letter Is posted. ; 
POST’-HOUR, n. The time for posting gras 


ons, 

POSTING, 2. gait] The act of putting lettera 
into the post-oflice. 

POST’-MILL, n,. A form of wind-mill so constructed 
that the whole fabric rests on a vertical axis firmly 
fastened to the ground, and can be turned by a 
lever as the direction of the wind varies. 

Beil'a Tech. Dict. | 

POST’-OF/FICH, n. [add.] Post-ofice order, im 
Eng., an order for money made payable at any 
desired post-office, _ Simmonds, { 

POST-PON/ING, x. The act of deferring to a future 
time. ea 

POST’-PRAN'DI-AL, @ [IL post, after, and pran- 
dium, dinner.] 3 

Occurring subsequent to dinner, Bulwer, 

POST’-TER/TIA-RY, a. In geol., the Pesone tei *) 


IT illieoell. ing the tertiary ; pleistocene. { 
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“POsT-ROAD, ®. A road over which the mail is] aright of pre-emption under the laws of the United] PRE-VENT’A-TIVE. Incorrectly used for Pre 


PRE 
' carried. _. Clarke. 
POT-A-MOG/RA-PHY, ». [Gr. woraués, river, and 
, ‘yeddw, to describe.) 
An account of rivers. 
PO-THEEN’, See Porgy. 


POTH’ER-ING, n. Tho act of bustling about ina 
perplexed manner; puddering, 
PO-TI-CHO-MA'NI-E, n. [Fr.] The art or process 
of coating the inside of glass vessels with engravings 
‘ or paintings, 80 as to give them the appearance of 
painted ware, émmonds, 
POT’-LID VALVE, ».* A kind of bucket valve, 
consisting of a circular plate with an eye in (he 
center, through which the piston-rod ponsea freely. 
Bails Tech. Dict. 
POT-POUR’RI, (po-poor’e) mn. (Fr.) A ragont 
composed of different sorts of meats, vegetables, &c., 
seasoned and cooked together. 
2. A vase or packet of odoriferous flower leaves, 
used to perfume a room. 
8. A piece of music made up of different airs. 
4. A literary production, made up of parts brought 
together without order, or bond of connection. 
Bescherelle. 
POT’TER-ING, nm. Aimless and confused bustle; 


ther. 
péucHzD (powcht), pp. [add] Having a pouch 
for the Fouts as the opossum, 
POUL/DRON. Seo Pow.pson, 
POUL/TIC-ING (pyfhis-ing), m. Tho act of covering 
with a poultice 
POURING, n. The act of flowing in a stream, 
POUR-POINT, n. [Fr.] _An old kind of stuffed 
and quilted doublet, used down to the time of 
Charles IL Fairholt. 
POUT (poot), m. The young of some birds or fish, as 
; Of the grouse kind; a young fowl. eee") 
POUT (poot), 0. % To sh birds eon 
t), 0. 'o shoot youn, as grouse. 
Re Me ok young & 9 


POUT’ER, n.* One who pouts; a variety of the do- 
mestic pigeon, with an inflated breast, 


POW’DER, ». ¢. [add.] To separate into minuto 
j particles; to become like powder; as, somo salts 
powder easily. : 


POW’DER-MONK’EY (-miink’j), n. A boy who 
; ¢arries cartridges from the magazino to the guns in 
ships of war. : Wright. 
PO 

confusion, as among the American em [Am] 


rileit. 
POYND/‘ING, See Potnpina, 
POYNT’ELL, n. In arch, » mode of paving or 
flooring in small squares or lozenges, Weale, 
Se ae See PREFLORATION. 
R4&-FO-LI-A’/TION, 
PRE-FO-LI-A/TION, f ee gr be 
PRA-MORSE’. See Peemorse. 
PRAG-MAT‘IE, n. Asolemn ordinance or decree 
, issued by the head of a Stato; as “a royal prag- 
| matic was passed interdicting the use of African 
slaves by the Moslems of Granada.” Prescott, 
PRAVRIE-IHEN, n. The popular name of a species 
| of grouse (Teirao cupido) in the Western States, 
Icon. Encye. 
PRAN’DI-AL, a. [L. prandium, arepast.] Eelating 
to a repast. 
PRAS/OID, a. Resembling prase. Dana, 
PRAT‘TLING, n. Tho act of talking much on trifles. 
PRAY’ER (pra’er), n. [ndd.] Ono who prays. 
mnart, 
PRAY/ING, n. Tho act of making a prayer; as, he 
was engaged in praying. 
PRE-AN-NOUNCE’, o. ¢. To announce beforehand. 
PRE-CES’/SION-/ L, a. Belonging to precession ; as, 
tho precessional movement of the equinoxes. 
PRE-CIG1AN-I3T (pre-sizh/an-ist), n> A ver pre- 
cise person, Ogilode. 
PRE-CON-FORM‘-TY, n, Previous conformity. 
Coleridge. 
PRE-€ON-SENT’, rn. A provious consent. 


= Southey. 
PRE-DE-CEASE’, n. Death previous to something 


» else. Brougham. 
PRE-DE-TERM’IN-A-BLE, a. That iy be de- 
termined beforehand. Coleridge. 


PRE-DES/TI-NA-TIVE, a. Determining beforehand. 


’ Coleridge. 
PRED1-€4-TIVE, a. That offirms or predicates; 
as, 4 predicative term. Gibbs, 
PRE-DI€T/IVE-LY, ado. In the manner of pre- 

~ diction, giloie. 
PRE-DIS-COVER-Y, nm. A discovery previously 
al Dana 


_ made, : 
PRE-EM-PLOY’, 0. ¢. To employ beforehand; as, 
iw pre-employed by him.” Shakes, 

FRE-EMPTY, v.t. orv.¢. To take up (as land) with 


‘WOW, 0.4. To use conjuration with noise and |- 


States. [Am.] 

PRE-EMPT’ING, ppr. ora. Taking up land with 
the privilege of pre-emption. 

PRE-EMPT’/OR, n. Ono who takes up land with the 
privilege of pro-emption. 

PREF-A-TO/RI-AL, a. That introduces or Daria 
as, prefatorial remarks, ‘ipin, 
PREF’ER-ENCE, mn. [add.] Preference. stock, a 
name in England for preferred stock. Simmonds, 
PREF-ER-EN/TIAL (-shal), a. Having a preference; 
as, a preferential share-holder. Clarke. 
PRE-FERRZD?/ (pre-férd’), pp. ie) Preferred 

stock, is stock which takes a dividend before other 
capltal stock, called in England proferential stock 
ne Simmonds 
PRE-GLA/CIAL (-gla’shal), a. Prior to the glacial 
or drift period. Dana, 
PRE-FIG/URE-MENT, n. The act of prefiguring; 
also, that which is prefigured. Ogilvie 
PRE-FO-LI-A/TION, n. [L. pre, and folza, a leaf.] 
In bot. the arrangement of leaf-buds beforo ex- 
panding. Tfenslow. 
PRE-HIS-TOR1€, a. Relating to a time before that 
described in written history ; as, the prehistorio 


age, 

PRE-JU/DI-CATE-LY, ado. After a projudiced 
manner. " 

PREL/A-TESS, n. A forsale prelate; as, an old 

relatess. Milton. 

PREL/A-TIZE, ov. 4. To exercise the office or duties 
of prelacy; as, “an episcopacy that began to prea- 
tize,” - Hilton, 

PRE-MA-TU’/RI-TY, n. Maturity at an early period, 
or before the usual time; as, the prematurity of 
genius. Thackeray. 

PRE-MAX/‘IL-LA-RY, @. Noting a bone of the up- 
per jaw, forming its margin, anterior to the true 
maxillary bone. TE. Owen. 

PRE-MON‘-TOR, 2. He or that which gives warn- 
ing beforehand; as, “some such like premontiors, 
to awaken our security.” ishop Hall. 

PRE-MO/LAR, a. Noting one of the three or four 
anterior molars, successors of tho deciduous or milk 
molars. R. Owen. 

PRE-MO-SA€,a. Relating to the time before that 
of Moses; as, prée-mosaic history. 

PRE-MU/NI-TO-RY, a. Of or belonging to a pre- 
munire; as, a premunitory process, Ogilvie. 

PRE-PAL/A-TAL, a. Just anterior to the palate; 
as, the prepalatal apertare. 

PRE-PAR/A-TOR, n. One who prepares beforehand, 
as subjects for dissection, specimens for ener 
tion In colleetions, &c. : gassiz. 

PRE-PENSE'LY, ado. Ina premeditated manner, 

PRE-RA/PHA-EL-ISM, n. A theory in painting 
which gives preferenco to a style that prevailed be- 
fore the days of Raphael, which though more hard 
is considered more true to nature; while Raphael 
is charged with introducing too much of ideal beau- 
ty into his pictures. Ruskin. 

PRE-RA/PHA-EL-ITE, @. Pertaining to the style 
of art before the time of Raphael; m. One who 
favors or practices art as it was before Raphael 

C. Kingsley. 

PRESBYTE, n. [Gr. mpesBvrys, an old man.) 

One whose visiond(like that of many old persons) 
is confused as to near objects, whilst those at a 
greater distance are clearly distinguished. This 
state is called presbytia. Dunglison, 

PRE-SE-LEET’ED, a. Selected beforehand; as, 
stars preselected for simultaneous observation. 

£. C. Herrick. 

PRE-SERVING, n. The act of saving from injary, 
decay, &c.; tho process of making sweetmeats, 

PRE-SYDI-O (pra-sé/de-o), n. [Sp.] _A_placd of 
defense; a garrison or guard-house. Velasquez. 

PRESSE D’/-GLASS (prést/glass), m. Glass shaped 
into various forms, by the pressure of a mold. 

Simmonds, 

PRESS’ OR-AGH,n. [Fr.] The juice of the grape, 
extracted by the press. 

2. A fee paid for the use of a wine-press. 

Bescherelle. Simmonde. 

PRES/TON-SALTS, n. pl. Smelling salts, 

PRE-TEN’TIOUS (pre-ton shins), Bes Making great 

retentions ; a pretentious fraud. 
ales H. Bushnell. 


PRE-TENSE’/FUL, @. Abounding in pretenses. 
i Syackwnood, 


PRE-TER/I-ENT, a. Past through; abies 
ichardson. 


PRET’TY-ISN, a. Somewhat pretty, Walpole. 
PRET’TY-I8M (prit/ty-), n. ap Ea ot 
. 10. 


style, manner, &e. 


PREUX-CITEV-A-LIER’ (pred-shev-a-leer’), 
[Fr.] A gallant knight or lady's admirer. I 
Bescherelle, 


VENTIVE, which eee. 
PREY/ING (pra‘ing), m. The act of seizing or feed. 
ing upon by violence. 

PRICE/-LIST, . A list of shares, stocks, é&c., with 
the prices at which sold or offered. Simmonde. 
PRIC’ING (prising), : The act of setting 8 price 

on, or inquiring the price of articles. 

PRIE-DIEU (prie’-de-u’), n. [Fr.] A kind of desk 
at which to kneel for prayer. Bescherelie, 
PRIEST/I$M (preest‘izm), m The influence, &o., 
of priests. Ogilvie. 

PRE-TYM-PAN‘€, n. See TrmPanto, 
PRIEST’LESS, a. Without a priest, Pope. 
PRIQ/GISH-NESS, n. The state of behig prigeth. 
larke. 
PRIL, n. A solid piece of virgin metal ina mine; 
the button of metal from an assay. 
Hining Journal. 
PRINE, o. ¢ a To carry over hot water with 
the steam from the boiler into the cylinder of a 
steam-engine; as, the engine prémea, 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
PRIME, a. [add.] Prime-meridian, the meridian 
from which longitudo is reckoned; as, from Green- 
wich, or Washington. 
PRIN-CIP/I-AL, a. Initial; elementary. Bacon. 
nee n.* [Gr. wpiwy, a saw, and ogous, o 
oth. 
A genus of quadrupeds related to the weasels, 
Imp. Add. 
PRIS-MAT‘€, a. [add.] In crystallography, per- 
taining to the trimetric system, or right-prismatic 
forms. Dana. 
PRIV’Y-PURSE, n. Ia Eng. a name given to 
monies set apart for the personal use of the mon- 
arch; also the title of tho person having charge of 


these moneys, Macauley. 
PRIZE’/-€OURT, n. A court to decide on matters 
relating to prizes taken by vessels of war. = 


PRIZE-MAS/TER, n. Goa'put in charge of a ves- 
sel captured or sent in for adjudication. 
Simmonda. 
PRIZE/-MED/AL, nm, A medal given as a prize. 
PRO/BATE, a. Of or belonging to a probate court, 
&c.; a3, a probate record. 
PROBING, n, Tho sct of examining with a probe? 
hence, jig. act of searching deeply. 
PRO-BOS-CID1-AL, a. Furnished with a proboscis, 
PRO-BOS-CID’I-AN, n. A pachyderm having ® 
proboscis, as the elephant or mastodon. Cuvier. 
PRO-BOS-CID/I-FORM, a. Waving the form or 
uses of a proboscis; as, a proboscidiform mouth. 
Ok 
PRO-CEED/INGS8, n. pl. The published bulletin 
of scicntific and other societies, 
heidi a. [Gr. mpds, before, and Kotdos, 
OlOW, 
Having the anterior sido concave; as, the verte~ 
bre of the crocudilians, Dana, 
PRO-€ON‘SU-LA-RY. See Proconsunar. 
PRO-€RAS/TI-NA-TO-RY, adv. In a procrasti- 
nating manner, 
PRO-€RUS/TE-AN-IZE, ¢. ¢. To stretch or con- 
tract according to some rule, &c. Ogilvie. 
PROD, eo. t. [From prod, 2 goad.) 
To prick with some sharp instrument, asa goad, 


bayonet, &e. Talliweill. 
PRO-DU€-TIVI-TY, n. Capacity of production, 
Coleridge. 


PRO-DUE€/TRESS, n. A female who produces, 

PRO-FE€-TI’TIOUS, a. Proceeding from, sc. a 
arent; as, “the three-fold distinction of profec- 
itious, adventitious, and professional was ascer- 
tained.”_ Gibbon, 

PROG-NA/THOUS, a. [Gr. mpd, before, and yvaéos, 
the jaw.] 

Having projecting jaws, as a negro. Dungliason, 

PRO-GRES/SION-IST, m. One who holds to the 

rogression of society mare 

PRO-LE-TAIRE’ (tare’), n. [F'r.] One of the com- 
mon people; a low person. Beacherelie, 

PRO-ME/THE-AN, wn. [add] A kind of lucifer 
inatch, 

PRO-ME/ROPS, n.* Aspecies of the genus Upups of 
Linn., remarkable for the heauty of its plumage 
and its singular arrangement. It has a longish bill, 
and extensible tongue, and feeds on insects, soft 
fruit, and saccharine juices. Imp. Add, 

PRONATE, a. In bot., prone ordeclining. Kane, 

PRO-NON-CYY fosp-nap-s8, a, a Strongly 
marked, decided, as in manners, &c. Bescherelle. 

PRO-NOUNCED’ (pro-nounst’), a. [Fr.] Strongly 
marked, decided; as, “our friend's views became 
every day more pronounced,” Thackeray. 

PRO-NUN-CI-A-HIEN’TO, nm. ([Sp.]_A procla 
mation or manifesto. Velasques, 
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Spo-NUN/CLA-TO-RY, ado. Pertaining to pronan- 
_ eletton. r, Ogilvie. 
PROOF, &. Bering power to resist, as proof armor ; 

*aken vy Bag of trial, or early, a8 a proof impres- 
, sion of an se I noting a degree of strength, 
: as proof-apirits; used to prove or try, aaa proof 

house for guns or powder. 

PROP’A-GA-TIVE, a. Producing propagation. 
PROP/ER-ATE, 0. ¢ [L. propero, to do quickly.] 
‘Po press forward or hasten. ; Cole. 
PROP/ER-TY, n. [add.] In phys. science, the prop- 
* erties of matter ara distinguished into the follow- 

ing three classes. 

: {. The Physipal properties of matter are those 

@hich result from the relations of bodies to the 

physical agents light, heat, electricity, gravitation, 

_ Cohesion, adhesion, &c.; and which are exhibited 
without a change in the composition or kind of 
matter acted on. They sre color, luster, opacity, 
transparency, hardness, sonorousness, density, crys- 
talline form, solubility, osmotic diffusion, vapori- 
zation, boiling, fusion, &c. 

2. The chemical properties of matter are those 
which originate or terminate in the exercise of 
; chemical affinity; thus, the explosion of gun-pow- 
der, the combustion of wood, the sclubility of 
metals in acids, are chemical properties. 

8. The organoleptic properties of matter form a 
class which can not be included in either of the 
other two divisions. They manifest themselves in 
. the contact of substances with the organs of taste, 

teuch, and smell, or otherwise affect the living 

organism, as in the manner of medicines and poisons. 

The term bared ia has been appropriatdly 

applied to these by M. Chevreul. & W. Johnson, 
PRO-PHET’I€-AL-NESS, m. The quality of fore- 
. telling. Ash, 
PBO-PINE’, n A pledge in drinking: a gift. 

: fee . Wait. Scott. 
PRO-PLAS/TI€, a. Forming s mold or cast. See 

PRropLasM. Ogiloig. 
PBO-POR/TION-MENT, n. The process or aet of 

dividing out proportionally. Olarke. 

PRO-REETOR, n. An assistant of the rector in a 
high school; an officer who presides ower the aca- 
demic senate of a German university. Heyse. 

PRO-8A/I€-AL-NESS, , The state or quality of 
being prosaio or dull. Leigh Hunt. 

PROSE, a. “- Pertaining to or composed of prose; 
as, prosé composition. Addison. 

2. Noting plain, dull, unpoetical characteristics ; 
as, the prose duties of life, Thackeray. 

PRO-SEE/TOR, 2. [L. pro, and seco, to cut.] 

.. A person who prepares the subjects for lectures 

* on anatomy. Dunglison. 

PRO-SIL/I-EN-OY, n. [L. prosilio, to leap forward.] 

The act of leaping forward. Coleridge. 

PRO/SI-NESS, . The quality or state of being 
prosy. Clarke, 

PROS-O-DIA€-AL. See Prosopicar, 

PROS-O-DYVA€-AL, a. Noting a prosodiiconl man- 
ner. Smart. 

PROS’PEET, ». % or 4. Te search or examine ; 25, to 
prospect a district for gold or other metals, Zfowitt. 

PROS/PECT-ING, 2. The act or process of search- 
ing for gold or other metals. Howitt. 

PROS/PEGT-ING, ppr. or a. Making a search, as 
for gold or other metals. 

PROS-TAT/I€, a, Pertaining to the prostate gland. 

ie Dunglison. - 

PRO-TAG/O-NIST, ». [Gr. wparos, first, and ayw- 
worys, an actor. 

‘He who fills the leading part in a drama; hence, 
he who takes the lead in some great scene, enter- 
prise, conflict, &e. Smith's Dict. Antig. Dryden. 

PRO/TE-AN, ». A name given to a proparation of 
caoutchouc for various uses. 

PRO/TE-AN-LY, adv. Like Proteus, or that which 


| realily changes shape. Cudworth, 
PRO-TE-GEP (pro-ta-zhi’/), n. [Fr.] A female 
under the protection of another. eacherelle, 


PRO-TE’/LES, n.* The scientific name given to a 
, carnivorous animal found in South Africa, and called 
- a the Cape of Good Hope, the aird-wolf (earth 
| Wolf); it is intermediate between the hyena and 
clvet. It is very destructive to lambs, 
i Cwier. 
PRO-THA-LA/MI-ON, m. [Gr. mpd, berore, and 6d- 
Aapos, marriage. ] . 
An address in celebration of a marriage. 
_ Drayton, 
PRO'TO-€OL, o. #. To reduce to a protocol. 
PRO’TO-PIIYTE, mn. [Gr. zparos, first, and gurdy, 
a ree 
he simplest of plants, mostly microscopic and 
unicellular; as, the infusorinl spocies like tho Dia- 
toms, Desmids, Protococcus of tho snow, ec. 
Carpenter, 
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PRO-TO-PHY-TOL/O-GY, #. [Gi. sparos, gurdy 
and Adyos, an account, ] : - t if 

The science of protophytes, 

a Ndain trade  [Gr. wparos, and shdicpa, 
form. 

The viscid material within cells, or lining them, 
from which the process of nutrition and growth 
goes forward. Dana. 

PRO-TO-PLA®MIE, a, Pertaining to protoplasm. 
PRO-TO-ZO/l€, a. In g0dl., pertaining to the proto- 
z0a. 

2. In geol., containing remains of the earliest life 
of the globe, which included mollusks, radiates, and 
some articulates. Dana. 

PRO-TRA€T/ED MEETING, n. A religious meet- 
ing continued for a number of successive days. 

m. Ba: - 

PROUD/ISH, a. Somewhat proud, Ash, 

PROV’/A-BLE-NESS, n. The capacity or state of 
being proved. 

PRO-VEX‘-TY, 2. [L. proveho, to adyance.] 

Great advance in age. Clarke. 

PROX/IES, n. pl. In Eng., sums paid yearly to a 
bishop, &c., by the parochial clergy. _ | Ash. 
PRO/I-NATE. See Peurnovs 


PSAL/MO-DIZE, ». #. To practices psalmody; as, 


“the psalmodizing art.” Cooper. 
PSE’/PHIS8M (sé/fizm), m. [Gr. yjduopa, a decree.) 
A statute enacted by vote of the Athenian people. 
Smith's Dict. Antig. 
PSEU/DO-E-VAN’GE-LI8M (si/do-), n. An erro- 
neous exhibition of evangelical truth. Ogilvie. 
PSEU/DO-MAR/TYR, ». A counterfeit martyr, or 
one falsely regarded as a martyr. : sh, 


P8EU/DO-MORPH (sii’do-morf), m, An irregular or 
deceptive form. A Tennyson. 
In crystallography, ® psoudomorphous crystal; 
as a crystal consisting of quartz but having the 
cubic form of fluor spar, the fluor crystal having 
been changed by a process of substitution vie quartz. 
una. 
PSEU/DO-MORPH/I8M (sii/do-mérf/izm), nm The 
state or quality of being pseudo-morphous. 
PSEU/DO-NYM (sii/do-nim), n. [Gr. yed8os, false, 
and 6voyza, name.]_ 
A fictitious name assumed for the time, as by an 


author; spelt also PszupoxyMeE. D Israeli. 
acres DI-A, 2. pl. [Gr. pedSos, and zmovs, a 


Fleshy processes formed at will by the simplest 
animals, 23 some protozoa. Dana. 
PSY-€ILE’ (si-ké), n. [Fr.] A name sometimes 
given to a cheval dressing glass, Bescherelile. 

PSIT-TAC/I-D&, n. pl.* The parrot-tribe. | 


Cuvier. 
PSY-€HVA-TRY (si-kia-try), n. [Gr. yvx7, the 
mind, and iatpevw, to heal.] 

The spplication of the healing art to mental 
diseases. Dunglison, 
PSY/€NIE-AL (si’kik-al), a. [add.] This term was 

formerly used to express the same idea as psycho- 
logical. Recent metaphysicians however, have em- 
pos it to mark the difference between Wux7, the 
iving principle in man, and zvevua, the rational or 
spiritual part of his nature. In this use, the word 
describes the human soul in its relation to sense, 
appetite, and the outer visible world, as distin- 
guished from spiritnal or rational faculties which 
have to do with the supersensible world. Heyse. 
PSY-€MRO-PHO/BI-A, m. [Gr. yuxpos, cold, and 
$6Bos, fear.] 
Fear of cold, especially cold water. Dunglison, 
PTARMIES (tiir’miks), 2. pl. [Gr. rraipw, tosneeze. 
Medicines intended to promote sneezing, 


Dunglieon. 
PTE-RI€H/THYS (te-rik’this), m. [Gr. mrepdv, 8 
wing, and tx@us, a fish.] 

In geol., s genus of fossil fish with wing-like 
appendages, found in the Devonian rocks, 

Agassiz, 
PTER/O-MYS, 2.* [Gr. wrepdv, 8 wing, and is, ¢ 
mouse, 

The scientific name of the flying squirrel, a genus 
of rodent animals in which tho skin of the flank ex- 
tending between the foro and hind ,legs, enables 

, them to support themselves for a moment in the 
air, and make great leaps, Cuvier. 
PTER/YG-OID (tér‘ig-oid), a. [Gr. wrépvé, a wing, 

and eidos, shape.] ; 

Like a bird’s wing in form. Dana. 
PU-BER/U-LENT, a. Covered with down, so short 
and fine as hardly to be perceptible. A. Gray. 
PU’BI€, a. Of or pertaining to the ate as the 
pubic arch. unglison, 
PUB/LI€-LINE, n, The business of keeping an inn 
or house of entertainment. [Zng.] Vickens. 

PUB/LISH-A-BLE, a, That may be published. 


‘PUT 


PUCK’ER-Y, a. Producing or tending to prodacd a 
pucker, as a puckery taste. pee: 
PUD/DER-ING, nm. The act of bustling about in a 
ae or perplexed manner. Miss Kemble, 
PUDGQ’Y, a, Short and fat; podgy ; as, a pudgy man. 

Wrighte Broa pte. 
PUD/DLE-ROLLA, n. pl. Heavy rollers with grooved 
surfaces between which pndiied iron is passed to 
convert it to bars. Simmonds, 
PUR’FER-Y, n. Tho act of praising extravagantly, 
as the art of pufery. Bryant. 
PUG/GING, a. Grinding up clay, &., In a pug-mill. 
PU’/GIN-I8M, 2. Strict adherence to medieval archi- 
tecture, as advocated by Pugin, an English archi- 
tect. { Clarke. 
PUG/-MILL, ». A kind of mill for grinding clay, 
either for brick-making or the fine arts. 
Appleion’s Mech. Dict. 
PUG-NOSZD, n. Having a short and thick nose; 
as, a pug-nosed boy. aE 
Ecole a. Pertaining to fleas, Ogttvie. 
PUL/MO-NAT. @. Having ovgane acti: 
PULMO.NIF’ER-OUS, } Ex) image as in pala 


nate mollusks. 5 
[L. pulmo, the- lang, and 


PUL/MO-GRADE, a. 
gradior, to walk.] 

Moving by the expansion and contraction, or 
lung-like movement, of the body, especially of the 
disc ; as in the case of the Medusa, na. 

PUL/VI-NATE, a. [L. pulvinar, a pillow.] 

In bot., shaped like a pillow. A, Gray. 
PUMP’-BOX, n. A cap or case covering the top of 
a water-pump. Beis Teeh. Dict, 
PUMP’-ROOM, n. A place or room at a mineral 

spring (particularly at Bath, Eng.) for drinking the 
waters. Simmonds. 
PUN, ». 2. [ead] To peuea as, “he would pun 
thee into shivers with his fist.” Shakes, 
PUN€TU-A-TOR, nr. One who punctuates; as, in 
writing, &c. 

PUNT, n. [add.] A flat-bottomed pleasure boat 
used for fishing and shouting. Simmonde, 
PUNT, »v.% To propel, asa bont, by pushing with # 

pole against the bottom of a river, &c. 

Wright's Prov, Dict. Livingstone. 

PUNT/ING, 2. The act. of propelling by pushing. 

Livingstone, 
[Am] | 

Bartlett. 
PUP'PRT, n. [add] The upright support of a man- 

drel in a lathe. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
PUR’€HASE-BLOCKS, n. pl. In naval affairs 
the blocks connected with a purchase for raising 


PU-PE‘LO, ». A name for cider-brandy. 


very heavy weights, Ogilvie, 
PU-REE (pu-ra’), n. [Fr.] A soup made of Ee 
&c., or other legumindus plants. Beachereile, 


PUR-GA-TO/RI-AN, m. One who holds to the dow 
trino of purgatory. Richardson, 
PUR/GER-Y, n. A bleaching or refining room for 
sugar. : 
PURIBSM, m. Undue solicitude as to purity in style 
or language. Edin. Reo. 
PUR-KIN‘JE-AN, a. Noting a vesicle or cell in the 

germinant portion of an egg, often called the germi- 
nal vesicle. R. Owen. 
PUR/PORT-LESS, a. Without meaning Ve design, 


uthey. 
PUR/POS-IVE, a. Designed for an end; 
“ purposive modification of structure.” 
RB. Owen. ~ 
PUR/PU-RA, n. (Ld A disease consisting in livid 
spots on the skin from extravasated blvod, with 
loss of muscular strength, and pain in the limbs. 
Dunglison, 
PUR-PU’RE-AL, a. Noting the color of purple 
PUR/PU-RI€, a. Of or pertaining to purpura. 
Dunglison. , 
PURSEF m, All that is contained in a purse 
na Dryden 


PURS’ER-SHIP, n. "The office of purser to 9 ship, 


PU/RO-LENT-LY, adv. Ina purulent earees 

PU/SANE, n. In anc. armor, the gorget or some 
thing vee in its place. peg 

PUT, v.¢. or v. i. To throw backward over the 
head; as, to put the stone. [Scotch.] ae | 

PUT, ». [add.] The act of throwing with the hand 
over the head; hence, the act of attempting some 
task. [Scotch.] 

PU-TA™MEN, n. [L.] The shell of a nut; thé 
stoné of a, drupe fruit. A, Gray 
PU-TRES/CI-BLE, n. A body generally, if not al- 
ways, nitrogenized, which undergoes decomposition 
at certain temperatures, when in contact with alr 

and moisture. ~ * 


as, @ 


QUA. 


Pa 


RAB 


B@TRI-LAGE, 2. The slough formed in ulcers and | QUASH’EE, n. A name given to negroes, said to 


§ €hrown off. Dunglison, 
POI’'TY-FACEZD (-faste), a. White-faced. [ia con- 
t. a Clarke. 


tem pt. 
PUT’TY-ING, n. The act or process of filling with 


Brevi 

PUTTIZD (pit’tid), pp. or a. Filled or secured 
with putty. 

PY-0-GENI€, a. 
produce.] 

Producing or generating pus, Dunglison. 

PY-RAM’ID-AL-LY, adv. Liko a pyramid. 

PY-RENE’, ». [Gr. rupyy, the stone of fruit.] 

A nutlot resembling a seed, or the kernel of a 
drupe. A. Gray. 
PYPI-TOID, Nn. far. mvpitys.] In crys- 
PYR-I-TO-HEDRON,$ itallography, the pentag- 

Onal dodecahedron, a common form of pyrites. 


Dana. 
PYR-I-TO-HE/DRAL, a. In crystallography, like 
pyrites in hemihedral modifications, having the op- 
posite planes parallel. Dana, 
PY’RO-E-LEC/TRI€, n. That which becomes elec- 
trically polar when heated; thermo-electric. 
PY’/RO-E-LEC/TRIE, a. Pertaining tu or dependent 
- on pyro-electricity ; receiving electric polarity when 


heated. 

PY’RO-E-LE€-TRICI-TY (-tris’e-t¥), n. Electric- 
ity developed by means of heat; the science which 
babi of electricity thus developed; thermo-elec- 

ricity. 

PYE-O-NOMIE€S, n. pl. [Gr. mip, and vouexds, be- 
longing to laws ] 

The science of heat. 
PYR-O-PHOR/I€. See PrropHorovs. 
PY‘THON-I8M, n. The art of predicting future 

events by divination, Cole. 


[Gr. miov, pus, and yervaw, to 


Dana. 


Q. 


QUAD-RATIE, a. [add.] In crystallography, di- 
metric; applied to the system of crystallization 
which includes the syusre prism and re ak forms. 

and. 

QUAD/RI-BA-SI€, a. In chem., having four parts 
of base to one of acid. > 

QUAD/RI-FUR’€A-TED, a. [L. guadra or gua- 
tuor, four, and furca, a fork.] 

Ogilvie. 


Having four forks. 
QUAD-RI-NOM’I-NAL, a. Having four. terms; 
W. RB. Hamitlion. 


uadrinomial. 
QUAD RI-PHYL/LOUS, a. [L. guadra, anil Gr. 
dvadror, & leaf. 
In doz., having four leaves, 


QUAD/RI-SEE’TION, n. A 


arts, 
QUAD-RO/PE-DAL, a. Waving four feet; going on 
|. four feet. Ash, 


SA cans} 
guEGH (quay), 


Craig. 
subdivision into four 


m, [Gael.cuach.] A small shal- 
low cup or drinking vessel, with 

f two ears for handles; generally 
of wood, but sometimes of silver. [Scotch.] 

Jamieson. Walt. Scott 

QUAK’ER-ISH (kwa/ker-ish), a. [add.] Pertaining 

to Quakers. Cc. Lamb, 

QUAK’I-NESS, n. The state of quaking or shaking; 

| as, the quakiness of a bog. 

QUAK/ING-LY, adv. In a shaking or trembling 
way : as, “never pen did more guakingly perform 
his office.” Philip Sidney. 

QUAK/Y (kwa’ky), a. Shaky or tremulous. 

Clarke, 

QUALI-FIZD-LY, adz- In the way of qnallfication. 

IT. Bushnell’, 

QUAL‘I-TY-BIND‘ING, n. A kind of worsted tape 


used for binding carpets, &e. Simmonds. 
QUAR’REL (kworrel), n. [add] A glazier's dia- 

mond. Simmonds, 
QUAR/TER-GUNNER, n. In naral « fuirs, a 


By efficer who assists the gunner. Lotten. 
QUAR/TER-ING, a. Sailing large, but not before 
__ the wind. Totten, 
\Q@UAR’/TER-ING-BLOCK, n. A block on which 
Yhe body of one condemned to be qnartercd was 
eut In pieces, Macaulay. 
QUARTERS, n. pl. [add.] In the Southern States, 
a. collection of cabins ur huts for negroes. [Am.] 
OF ARTER-SEETION, n. A plece of the public 
nils, containing 160 acres, [Am.] 
QUAR-TETTE’, n. [edd.] A name given to tho 
four persons who perform the piece of music called 
a qucrtetie; also, a small sofa. 
QUARTZOID, n. [Quarte and Gr. ei3os, form.] * 
n erystallog., a double six-sided pyramid, a form 
which may be imitated by uniting two regular six- 
sided pyramids base to base. Dana. 


be derived from Quassy, a negro who first made 
known the medicinal virtues of one species of the 
quassia plant. Carlyle. 
QUA-TER/NATE, a. In fours, In bot., when the 
verticillate appendages ara arranged by fours. 
Tenslow. 
QUA-TERNI-ON, 2. [add] A system of four 
parts; as, “elements that in guaternion run.” 
Hilton. 
2, Anything divided into four parts, as a word of 
four syllables; as, to load sentences with quater- 
niona. Walt, Scott. 
8. In math., the quotient of two vectors, or of 
two directed right lines in space, considered as de- 
pending on four geometrical elements; and as ex- 
ressible by an algebraic symbol of quadrinominal 
form. The science or calculus of Quaternions is a 
new mathematical method in which the conception 
of a quaternion {s unfolded and symbolically ex- 
presad; and is ppenes to various classes of alge- 
taical, geometrical, and physical questions, so as 
to discover theorems, and to arrive at the solution 
oo problems. Sir W. R. Hamilton. 
QUAT’RE-FEUILLE _ _,, n. [Fr.] In arch., 
QUAT’RE-FOIL (kat er), | aff tents of 
frequent occurrence in the Gothic style, formed by 
@ moldir > disposed in four segments of circles. 
Wright. Wait. Scott. 
QUEEN, ... [add.] In chess, the most important 
piece in a sot of chess-men. Simmonds, 


QUEEN’-€ON’SORT, nm. The wife of a reigning 


king. Blackstone. 
QUEEN-RE’GENT, A queen reigning in 
QUEEN’-REG’/NANT, 


n, 
t her own right. 

Blackstone. 
QUEEN’S-€O0UN/’SEL, » <A counsel who assists 
the attorney-general in cases on behalf of the 
crown, and is not allowed to appear on behalf of 

cases adverse to State interests. Simmonds. 
QUEEN'S-MET’AL, n. An alloy imitating silver, 
composed of nine parts of tin and one part each of 

lead, antimony, and bismuth, - Craig. 
QUES/TION-A-RY (kwést’yun-a-ry), . One who 

earries about relics for sale. Wait, Scott. 


QUES’TION-ING, n. The act or process of asking 
Os 
QUEY (kwa), n. [Seottish.] 
Burns. 


QUICK/’SIL-VER-ING, n. The mercury and foil 


A young heifer. 


on the back of a looking-glass. Clarke. 
QUILL’/DRIV-ER, 2. One who works with a pen; 
particularly, a clerk. Wright. 


QUILL/DRIV-ING, 2. 

QUILL'ING, 2. 
lace, &e. 

QUILT’ER, nm. One who quilts. 

QUILT’ING, . [add.] A figured material for bed- 


Working with a pen. 
A narrow border or plaiting of 
Simmonds, 


quilts, toilet-covers, &c. Simmonds. 
QUIN-QUEN NI-TM, n. [L.] A period of five 
years, Ogilvie, 


QUINT’AN, a. Ocenrring by fives; as,a guintan 
fever, or one rising every fifth day. Dungliaon. 
QUIRK/ING, n. The use of quirks or artful cva- 
sions, Clarke. 

QUIRK’ING, a. Practicing quirks or evasions, 

QUIX-OT/I€-AL-LY, adv. In 4 mad or romantic 
manner. 

QUIZ, 2. t. [add.] To ridicule or make sport of; 
as,“ he gudezed unmercifully all the men in the 
Toam.” Thackeray. 

QUOIT/ING (kwolt/ing), x. Playing at quolts. 

QUO-TA/TION-IST, 2. A person who makes qno- 
tations; as, “the narrow intellectuals of guotu- 
tionisis,” Milton. 


R. 


RAB/BIT-BUR/ROW, nm. A hole in the earth made 
by rabbits for their sleeping-place, Clarke. 
RAB’/BIT-HUTCH, mn, A box or cage in which rab- 
bits are kept. Simmonds, 
RAB/BIT-WAR’REN, ». A plece of ground appro- 

priated to the breeding and preservation of rabbits. 
Wright. 
RABBLE, 2. A tool shaped like a rake, used in 
skimming off slag, &c., in the process of calcining 
metals. Pryce’s Mineral. Corn. 
RAB/BLE, v. ¢t. To insult or drive away by # mob; 
as, to rabble a curate. ‘acaulay. 
RAB-DOID/AL. See Reasporpar. 
RA/BI-E8 (ri/be-eez), ». [L.] Madness, as that of 
dogs; the condition produced by the bite of mad 
animals. Craig. 


RAI 


RACE, n.* [add] The Afrtoan, American, Cau 
casian, &c., are varietics of the human race, 
RACE, n. [add] In bot., a variety of any species 
of which the individuals, for the most part, retaina 
marked pecullarity of character whe= ralsed from 
sood, ‘ Henslow. 
RACE/-€OURSE, n. 1. The path, generally circular, 
over which a race Ig run. Dickene 
2. The cana! along which water is conveyed to or 
frou: a mill wheel. right. 
RACH/-€UP, n. A prize-cup run for at a race, 


Simmonda. 
RA-CEMOSE. Samo as Racemovs. } 
RA-CEMU-LOSK, a. Bearing very small racemes, 
Henslovo, 
RA-€1IVTIS (ra-ki’tis), 2. fede) In bot,, a disease 
producing abortion in the fruit. ‘enalow. 
RA/’CI-LY, ado. Ina racy manner, 
RAC’ING, n, The act of running a race. 
RAC’ING-€AL/EN-DAR, n. A list of races, &c. 


“4 Clurke. 
RAC/ING-PLATE, n. A prize of gold or silver 
plate, run for at a race. Clarke, 


RACK’ING, n. In mining,a process of separating 

the broken ore from earthy matters by shaking up 
a wooden frame or rack, Weale, 

RACK’-PUNCII, n. Punch made with arrack, » 
strong East India spirit. Thackeray. 

RA/DI-AL, a. [add.] Having the quality or appear- 

ance of a ray, a radius or a rod; shooting out as 
from a center; as, a radial slot, a radial flower. 
Wright. Henalow. 

RA/DI-AL-LY, adv. In the manner of a radius, oF 

of rays; as bars arranged radially. 

A ppleton’s Mech, Dict. 

RA/DI-ANT, a. [add.] In bot., arranged like rays 
spreading from a common center. Henslvo. 


RA/DI-ATE-LY, adv. In a radiate manner. 
RAD/I-€ANT, x. [L. radia, a root.] 
In bot., producing roots from the stem, as some 
creeping plants. Loudon, 
RAD/I-CEL, n. In bot, a little root, or rootlet. 


A. Gray. 
RAD/‘I-€ULE, n. In bot. that end of the embryo 
which is opposite to the cotyledons, 


cl Loudon. 
RADTU-LA, x. [L.]_ Ia eodl., the rasp-like organ im 


the mouth of univalve mollusks, Dana. 
RA-DU’/LI-FORM, «a. Rasp-like, as raduliform 

tecth. Dana, 
RAFF,2. [add] A low fellow. Tennyson. 


RAF’FA-EL-I$M, See RaPHAELISM. 

RAF’FA-EL-ITE. See Rapuacrite. 

RAF’FLING, n. The act of disposing of an article 
by lottery or according to the throw of dice. 

RAG, n. ae 1.] In geol., a coarse kind of rock, some- 
what collular in texture. Dana. 
RAG’-DUST, ». Fine particles of rags when torp 

thoroughly to pleces, used in making papier mache. 
Bielfeid. 
RiG/-FAIR, m A market for old clothes, rags, &c. 


Thackeray. 
RAG’GED, «. [add.] Ragged School, a free school 
for poor clul'ren. where they are taught and tn part 
fel; the namo was given at first because they cama 
in their commen clothing, Simmonde.. 
RAG/GED-LY, udo. Ina ragged state. 
RNG‘LAN, ». A name for a loose overcoat with 
la gv sleeves, sald to be so called from Lord Raglan. 
RAG’WIHEEL, 2. In mech., a wheel furnished with 
projecting pins or cogs on the rim. which fit into 
the links of a chaln by whose motion the wheel ts 
turned round. Francia, 
RAG’-WORK (-wiirk), 2. A kind of rubble-work 
furmed of rag-stones about the thickness of a brick. 
ps Beil's Tech. Dict. 
RAIL-€AR, nz. A car used on railways. 
RAIL/ROAD, ) a, Pertaining to railroads; as, a ratl- 
RAIL/WAY, } road guide, a rat/way official. 
RAIL’/WA Y-BLANK’ET, n. A blanket or wrapper 
used in ratlway traveling. Simmonds, 
RAIL/WAY-PLANT, n. The tools, machinery, loco- 
motive, trueks, &e., for building and working rail- 
ways. [Z£g.J Simmonds, 
RAIN’LESS, a. Without rain. 
RAIN/-MAK/ER, n. In & Africa, one who pre-« 
tends by magical arts to procure rain. 
Livingstone. 
RAIS/A-BLE, «. Capable of being raised. 

RAISE D/-PIE (rizd’pt), n, A-solid meat pie baked 
without a dish. Simmones. 
RAI’SIN-WINE, n, Asweet wine made from raisins 

Simmones, 
RAI-SON’NE (ri-zin’/a), a. [Fr.] Having proofs, 
illustrations or notices; arranged analytically or 
systematically; as, a Catalogue raisonné. 


1 
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RAT 


VER, % cnae=cie for raking grain, &¢., by 
” horse-powe 
9, A rake-like orgah, as the pharyngeal bones of 
come fishes. ° Dana, 
RAKE, n. In mining, o name given to a 
RAKE’ VEIN, } mineral vein traversing the strata 
vertically, or nearly so, and of the same thickness, 
} ee Brit. 

- /, 1. mmon Russian brandy. 
BRA-KEE4,2. Aco a 
RALI/LY-ING, », The act of gathering together. 

2. The act of attacking bak eee Oe re 
; .] The hammer of a machine for driv- 
rie een Beil’s Tech. Dict. 


A/ME- . In dot., of or pertaining to a branch. 
RA/ME-AL, a, In dot., of or p oe 
RXAM1-FORM, a. Resembling a branch. 
RA/MIST,: 


Henslow. 


n. <A follower of Pierre Ramé, better 
RA™ME-AN, known as Ramus, acelebrated French 
scholar, who was Pes of rhetoric and philos- 
ophy at Paris in the reign of Henry IL 
ing Brande. 
RAMMING, n. The act of driving with force or 
violence. «oie 
RAMP/’ANT, a. [add.] In arch., applied to an arch 
whose abutments or springings are not on the same 
level. . Guill. 
RAMP’ANT, a.* In heraldry, a term used to de- 
scribe animals, as lions, bears, &c., when represented 
as standing erect on their hind legs. rande. 
RAM-PHAS/TOS, 2.* [Gr. paudos, a crooked beak.] 
The scientific name given by Linnmus to the 
toucans, a genus of scansorial birds, characterized 
by an enormous beak. Cwoier, 
BAM/SHACK-LE (-shik’kl), a. Loose; old; falling to 
pieces; as, a ramshackle spinet; also used as 4 verb. 
‘alliwell. Thackeray. 
RANOH (rantsh), ». A plantation or farm; a rancho, 


= i Velasquez, 
RA-NEEF’, | n.~ [Hind. rajnt.] In Hindostan, a 
RAN’NY, _ queen or princess; the wife of a-rajah. 


oy Maleom. 
A/NINE, a, [L. rana, a frog.] é 
1, Pertaining to frogs. Wright. 
2. In anat., a term applied to the lingual artery, 
‘and to a vein following the same course as the ar- 
tery, k=. aageybrties .Stamwiees pox, Dunglison. 
XN/SOM-ING, 1. The act of redeeming from bond- 
age or punishment. ane 
: ANT/I-POLE, n, A wild romping child. 


-" ure Hallirell, 
RA-NUN-€U-LA/CEOUS (-la’shus), a [L. ranun- 
culus, a butter-cup.] - at 


Belonging to the butter-oup family of flowers. © 
seen Poe : p10 Ogilvie. 
RAPE, mn. f[add.] The refuse stalks and skins of 
' raisins used in making wine. Simmonds, 
RAPE/-WINE, n. A poor thin wine made from the 
last dregs of pressed raisins. -...._ Simmonds, 
RA/PHA-EL-ISM, nm. The principles of jpanting 
introduced by Raphael, the distinguished Italian 
t painter, sete ge ’ 
RA/PHA-EL-ITE, 7. One 
'* of Raphael. Vemgay. brs 
ee nm, The act of striking with quick short 
lows. 
RAP-SEAL/LION, n, A low rascal. Wright. _ 
RASP/ING, n, The act of rubbing with a rasp. = 
RAT, 2, [add.] One who deserts his party or asso- 
ciates; hence amon 
less than the established prices, - 
Pee ee Clarke. Bartlett, 
RAT-A-BIL/I-TY, n, The quality of rors rated, 
) j gilvie 
RATE, ». [odd.] The change in the error of a 
clock in 24 hours: or the amount of its daily devia- 
tion in seconds from the number of seconds in 24 
hours of true time. A clock which gains or loses 
two seconds ina day is said to have a gaining or 
losing rate of two seconds, whatever may bo its 
actual error. Nichol, 
RA-TEI/LUS, 2.* The ratel ; & carnivorous animal 
of the weasel reget found in India and at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Tho 2. mellivorus of the Cape is 
celobrated for the destruction it makes among the 
nests of the wild bees, in digging up the earch when 
searching for their honey combs. Icon. Encye, 
RATEH/-PAY’ER, n. One who is assessed and pays 
& rate or tax, Clarke, 
RATING, x. The act or process of ascertaining the 
rate; as, the rating of a chronometer. Nichol. 
2, The advancement or promotion of seamen to & 
higher rate or position, : Totten. 
ve A scolding or chiding; as, to get a good rat- 
a . Craig. 
RX/TION-AL-1Z-ING (rish’/un-), n. The 
habit of relying unduly on the duces of Bhd 


hier 


es ee 


who adopts the principles 
dts, 
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printers, one who works at | # 


REC 


RBX/TION-AL-IZ-ING, a. Relying unduly on the 
decisions of reason: as, rationalizing processes, 
Bushnell, 


RXAVTION-A-RY (rash‘un-), @ Belonging to ac- 
counts. Clarke. 
RA-TOON’, v. 4. To sprout or epuine up from the 

root, as in the sugar-cane from the root of the last 

years planting. [Am.] Wells. 
RA-TOON’ING, n. The act of sprouting from the 

root, Wells, 
RAV’/ZL-ING facie ds nm, The act of untwist- 

ing; a piece of thread when untwisted. 
RAV/EL-ER, n. One who ravels or untwists. 

v Baillie, 
RA/VEN (ri/vn), a. Resembling a raven, black; 

as, raven locks. Ogilwie. 


RAZ/ZI-A (rit/se-a), m. [Ar rgaeia.] A yee 
ing and destructive incursion. eyse. 
REACH/’A-BLE, a, Within reach. Ogilvie. 


REACH/ING, n. Tho act of stretching forth; also 
vomiting, or the attempt to vomit. Clarke, 
REACH/ING-POST, m. In rope-walks, a post at 
the lower end. Wright, 
REACHW/LESS, a. 

pitch of praises,” 
RE-A€/TION-A-RY, a, Noting or implying re- 


9 
Beyond reack; a “reachless 
4 Jai Tail. 


action; as reactionary movements, Ogilvie. 
RE-AD-DRESY, v.¢. To address a second time; 
as “he re-addressed himself to her.” Boyle. 


READ/ING-BOY, n. A boy who reads proofs to the 
corrector of the press. immonds, — 
READING-DESK, n, A desk used for reading the 
service in a church. Hook's Church Dict, 
READ/Y-MON’/EY (-miin/ny), 2. Money in hand; 
as, “’T is all the ready-money fate can give.” 


Cowley. 
READ/Y-RECK/ON-ER, n. A book of tables and 
figures giving prices of articles and quantities. 
Simmonds, 
RE/AL-IZE, v. 4. To convert into money, or get the 
value of; as, to realize on stocks, &c. 
RE’/AL-IZ-ER, . A person who realizes, 
Aas ? Coleridge. 
RE/AL-NESS, n. The condition of being real. ; 
REAR/-FRONT Goa nm, ‘The rear rank of a body 
of troops when faced about and standing in that 
position.  ~qaaiecne ; Imp. Add. 
RE’-BLOOM, »v.4 To bloom anew; as, “health 
again resumed its former seat, I must not say 7e- 
bloomed.” ee : Crabbe. 
RE-BUK/ING, n. The act of chiding severcly. 
RE-€AL/CI-TRANT, a. [L. 26 and calcitro, to kick.] 
« Noting the act of kicking back, or again. 


pat Ve “Edin, Rev. 
RE-CAL/CI-TRATE, ». ¢. 


To kick back, or again, 
. \ ‘ Bailey. 

RE-€AL/CI-TRA-TING, ppr, or a. Kicking back 
or again. ; , 

RE-€AR/BON-IZE, v. t. To restore carbon to that 
from which it has been extracted; as, to re-car- 
bonize steel. Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 

RE-CEIPT/’ED (re-sé/ted), pp.anda, Acknowledged 
as received. 

RE-CEIPT’ING (re-sé/ting), n. The act of giving a 
receipt for; as for goods. . 
RE-CEIVE’ (re-seev’), v. ¢. To open one's house for 

the reception of friends; as, a lady receives on cer- 
tain days. 
RE-CELVING-SHIP, ». A ship on board which 
* newly engaged sailors are received and Kept till 
* drafted for service, Ogilvie, 
RE-CEN’SION (-sén/shun), n. [add.] A revision er 
revised edition of a book. In sacred criticism,a 
class or family of manuscripts supposed by some 
critics to be characterized by a common text. 


PS aay Pr Sp 3. « 


REF 


RE-€OUP/ER (re-koop’er), m. One who recoups. 


aa Story. 
RE-€OUPMENT, n. Same as Recoup, mt 
RE-€0V/ER-ER, n. One who recovers, Ogilvie. 
REE€/TAL, a. Pertaining to the rectum. 
: Dunglison, 
RE€-TAN’GU-LAR‘1-TY, 2. The quality or state 
of being right-angled. Ash, 
RE€/TI-FY-ING, m. The act or process of correct: 
ing or refining. 
RE€-TI-LIN-E-AR/I-TY, n, The quality or stato 
of being right-lined. Clarke. 


RE-€UR/SANT, a.* Lagle recussant, said of an 
eagle displayed with the back toward the specta- 
tor’s face, Ogi 


RECUYSION (re-kiish’un), m. [L. recutio, to beat 
ack, 


The act of beating orstriking back, © Ash, ~ 
RED, o.¢. To put in order, generally with up; as 
to red or red up a house, [North g as 
‘allizoell. 


RED/€ROSS, m. The cross of St, Beers, the em 
blem of the English. alt, Scott. 
RED”-DEER, 2.* The common stag (Cervus ela- 
phus), a native of the forests of Europe and Asia 
where the climate is temperate. Icon, Hneyo 
RED/DZN-ING (réd/dn-ing), n. The act or state” 

of making or becoming red. 

RE-DED-I-€A/TION, n. A second or renewed dedi- 
cation; as, the se-dedication of one’s self to the 
service of God. Huntington. 

RE-DEMP’TI-BLE, a, That can be redeemed. ‘) 
2 i Judd: 

RE/-DI-VIDE,, 0. ¢. Todivideanew. Ogilvie. 

RED/-MAN, i A name given to the North Améq> 

RED/-SKIN, § {can Indians, 4 F. Cooper, 

RED/-RE-PUB/LI€-AN, nm. In France, one bent 
on maintaining extreme republican doctrines, eve 


at the expense of blood, “ she se 
RED/-RIB/BON, n, The ribbon of the order of th 
Bath, ee aL Seale ie at 


RED’-TAPE, », The tape used in public offices for 
tying up documents, &c.; hence official formality j 
a. Pertaining to official formality. 2«.-+ Duff. “ 

RED/-TAP/ISM, m. | Strict adherence to officia 
formalities. aril. a) aoe Sela 

RED/-TAP’IST, ». One who js tenacious of a strict 
adherence to official formalities. Quart, Reo. 

RE-DU€’TION, n. [add.] In astron., the correc: 
tion of observations for known errors of instru: 
ments, &c.; also the collection of observations to 
obtain a general result. 

RE-DU’/PLI-€ATE, a. [add] In bot. noting in 
estivation, a variation of the valvate form in which 
the margins of the leaves project outward instead 
of inward. a A, Gray. 

RED/-WOQOD, ». The popular name of a coniferous 
tree in California, the Wotan eee 
(Taxodium sempervirens of Don). he mame 
moth trees of California are of another species of 
Sequoia (S. gigantea). A. Gray. . 

REE/BOK, zn. A South African species of antelope 
(Antilope capreolus), 80 called by the Dutch. 

REEF’ER, 2. One who reefs; a name often given 
to midshipmen. Marryatt. | 

REEF’ING, n. The operation of reducing a sail by 
taking in one or more reefs. right, 

REEK‘IE (reek’y), n. A popular name of Eline 
bureh; as, Awld-Peeckie. Walt. Scott. 

REELV/ING, n. The act of bes hed as, “drunken 
reéangs have an awkward look.” Cowper. 

REEL/ING, ppr. or a. Noting a staggering move« 
ment; ss, “this way and that they bend his reel 
ing trunk.” ; Waller. 

REEM’/ING-Y/RON (i/urn),.2. An iron chisel used 


G. £. Day. 
RE-CEP’TION , m [add] A special occasion for toe? ee zhs Hea ee sie id tetas 
receiving visits. hackeray. , RE-EN-DOW/’, o. ¢. To endow anew. 


RE-CEP’/TION-ROOM, 2. A room for holding Tecep- 
tions or receiving company. Ed, Everett, 
RE-CESSZD’, a. Waving a recess, 
RE-CIP-RO-€OR/NOUS, a. [L. rectprocus ani 
cornu. Noting horns that turn backward and for- 
ward, like rams’ horns, Ash, 
RE-€LIN’ER, 2. He or that which reclines, 
RE€/0M-PENS-ER, n. One who gives a recom- 
» pense; as, “a thankful recompenser of the bencfits- 
received.” Fox, 
RE-€OM-PILEY, o. t. To compile anew. 
RE-€0M-PI-LA/TION, x, A new compilation. 
RE-€ OUP! (re-koop’), ie. t [Fr.] Lit, to ent 
RE-€6WPE (re-koo’pa). 
vide or redistribute, In Zaw, to make a set-off or 
discount; to hold back something due, 
Pike, Bouvier's Law Dict. 
RE-€OWPE (re-koo’pi), n. [Fr.]° The act of re- 
taining something due; discomnt or deduction, 


again; hence, to redi- | 


RE-EN-FORCING, . The act of strengthening 
winofresh help.  ~ 

RE-EN-GAGE/MENT, m. An engagement that is 
renewed, Ash, 

RE-EN-GRAVPE’, v.%. To engrave anew. 

RE-EX-CHANGEY, v. t. To exchange anew. 

REF/ER-ENCE, a [add.] One to whom a 
refers for information as to his character. 

REF-ER-EN’TIAL-LY, adv. In the way of oe 


‘ 7 
RE-FIN’ER-Y, n. teak! A place where sugar, &c., 
is clarified and prepared for use. - { 
1 RE-FLE€T/ING, a. [add.] A term applied to cer- 
tain instrnments Agee ele on some Pini ) 
| rangement for reflecting light.. us, reflect ‘ 
' telescope is one in which a Takase is used instead a ‘ 
an object glass; a reflecting circle is an instrument — 
for meusuring angles by means of sede fe : 


person 


a 
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RE-FLEETIVE-NESS, xn. The Bhat oF quality of | RE-LAPS’ING, n. The ag of falling back. 


being reflective. nd. Qpart, 

RE-FLEX/IVE-NESS, n. The state or quality of 
being reflexive. Culcerweill. 

RE/FLUX, a. Keturning or flowing back ; as, reluw 
action. 

RE-FORM’A-TO-RY, 2. An institution for promot- 
ing the reformation of offenders. Ogilvie. 
RE-FRA€T/ING, a. Dependent inconstruction and 

use on tho refraction of light; as, a refracting tcle- 
scope, &c. Nichol, 
RE-FRA€-TOM’E-TER, , A contrivance for ex- 
| hibiting and measuring the refraction of light. 
BE-FRESIVFUL, a. Full of power to refresh ; as, 
“They apread the'r breathing harvest tothe sun, 


That a refreshfud round o rural smell.” 
rows refreshf Bit 


‘RE-FRIG/ER-ANT, n. [add.] Fig., that which tends 
to allay excited foeling; as, the application of re- 
Srigerants. Wiseman, 

RE-FRIN’GEN-CY, n. In nat. phil., the power pos- 

| sessed by asubstance to refract a ray ; as, different 

' substances have different refringencies. Nichol. 

BE-FRIN’GENT, a. Pertaining to or possossing 
refringency ; as, a refringent prism of spar. 

Nichol. 

RE-FUND/ING, n. The act of paying back. 

RE-FOR/NISN, v.¢. To farntsh agam ; to supply or 
provide anew; as, “Henry 7th dies his 
dominions.” j ir T. Elyot. 

RE-FU’SION (-fi/zhun), ». Rostoration; as, the re- 
Susion of the soul, Warburton, 

2. New or repeated melting, as of metals. 

RE-GA/LI-A, ». p?. [add.] Ornamental clothing or 
jewels worn by officers or members of societies, as 
free-inasons, &c. Simmonds, 

RE-GARD’, 2. ¢. To consider or care; as, “Sho does 


not regard that she is my child.” Shakes. 
RE-GARDS®, n. pl. Good wishes, &c. Shakes. 


BE-GEN’ER-A-TIVE, a. Of or belonging to regen- 
eration; as, regenerative influences. 
IT, Bushnell. 
RE-GEN’ER-A-TIVE-LY, ado. In tho way of ro- 
| generation, 
BE’GENT-BIRD, @.* A namo given ton beautiful 
) Australian oriole (Sericulus chrysocephalus of 
Swainson), having a plumage of a golden yellow and 
| deep velvety black. The name was given in honor 


of George LV., in whoso regency this bird was dis- 
‘ eovered. Imp. Add. 
REG-I-C’DAL, a. Pertaining to a rezicide, or its 
Warburton, 


author. 

REGISTER, n. feat] In music, cofpass or capa- 
city ; as, a voico full in its lowest register ; also an 
organ-stop. Boore's Encye, Mua, 

n mech., a contrivance for noting down or catcn- 

; Mating the perforinance of a machino or the rapidity 
of a process. Francis, 

BEG/IS-TER-ING, ». The act of making a register 
or of recording. 

2. The act of twisting yarns into a strand, in rope- 
making. 
EG/NANT. Seo QuEEN-REGNANT, 
E-GRET’, n, [add.] Sorrow felt in looking back 
on soincthing lust, which had once been a sourco 
of enjoyment; as, to dwell with regret on the 
sportive scenes of childhood. 

t ths ve] spring none but fond re- 

Oar ater rooclibcrions i pring Wash. Irving. 

RE-GRET’, 0. [ald] This verb is also used, in 
coincidence with the noun, to expross the sorrow 
we feel at the loss of something from which we had 
nee derived enjoyment. 

w Scottish recruits] soon regretted the plow from 
j They rata had sa taken. 1 e We was 


In a few hours, they ['he Isrne'ites] began to regret their slavory, 
and to tnurmur agninet their leador whe had decvyed thn 
from the savury fare of the house of bondage, 


- Macaulay. 

RE-ORETTI-BLE, a. That may or ought to be re- 
gretted. 

BEGT-LAR, a. [add] In dot., noting uniformity 
an structure or condition; as, where suhordinate 
parts of the sano kind closely resemble ench other, 
and are symmetrically arranged. TTenalow. 

RRE-HEARS/ING (-hérs/ing), m. The act of reciting 
in preparation for a public performance. 

RE-1M-POSE’, v. t To impose snow, as a tax. 

Smith. 

BEIMS (reemz), 2. pl. In South Africa, strips of 
ox-hide used for ropes, reins, &c. 

Gordon Cummings. 

RE-IN-FORM’, 0. ¢ To inform anew. Scott. 

RE-IN-b IND’ © é To flow in anew. Swift. 

RE-IN-STRUET’, ot. To instruct anew; as, to re- 
dinatruct in the ith. Waterland. 

RE-IN-VOLVE’, 9. ¢. To ‘nvolve anew; as, “to re- 
dnvolve ns in the pitchy cloud of infernal re. 


REL-A-TIV/I-TY, n. Tho state of being relative; 
as, the relativity of a supject. Coleridge. 
RE-LAX’, ¢. 4 To lousey or become feoble; as, “ his 
knoes relaw with toil.” Lope, 
RE-LEAS/ING, 2 Th act of discharging or of 

remitting. 

RE-LIEF’ (re-loef’) , a.» Glving or promoting relief; 
asa relief-fund; 2 ~fTicf-calve, in a steam-oncine, 
is one through whicly the water escapos into the hot- 
woll, when shut off from the bollor. Weale. 

RE-LIEF’, n. [add.] In piya. geog., the elevations 
and surface undulations of a country. Guyot, 

RE-LIEV’ING, @. [add] In naut. afutra, tho 
name reliering tacklea is appliod to temporary 
tackles attached to the tiller of s vossel during gales 
or an action, in case of accident to the tiller ropes; 
also, to strong tackles from a wharf to a caroened 
yossel, to prevent her from oversetting entirely, 
and to assist in righting her. Totten. Craig, 

REL/ISM-ING, ppr.or a. Giving o relish, rendering 
agreeable. 

RE-LOAD, o.t. To load anew, as a gun. Cook. 

RE-MAND?’, 0.¢. In law, to send back for further 
investigation; as to remand o caso for trial, or a 
criminal to prison. Bouvier’s Law Dict, 

RE-MARK’, 0.4. To say or observe; as, * I shall only 
remark.” Waterland, 

RE-ME/DI-AL-LY, adv, In o way suitod to afford 
relief. Ogilvie. 


RE-MIS/SIVE, a. [add.] Noting relaxation: abat- 


ing; as, ‘“reméiesive of his might,” Pope. 
REMNANTS, n. pl. Ends of pieces of linen, cot- 
ton, ribbon, &c. Simmonds, 


RE-MOUNT’, n. <A fresh horse; as, to give a re- 
mount. Clarke. 
RENAISSANCE (ra-ni/siince), [Fr.] Lit., a re- 

newal; hence a stylo of the fine arts originating in 
the sixteenth century, about the time of the revival 
of lctters, Art Journal, 
REN-€ON/TRE (riin-kin/tr), m. ([Fr.] A meeting 
or rencountcr ; a8 when one comes upon apeorson or 
thing suddenly. Beacherelle. 
REN’/DER, v.¢%. In naval affaires, 2 term to describe 
the passage of a rope through a block, &c.; 23, a rope 
renders well, é. €., passes Ireciy. Totten. 
RENDER, 2.7. [add] To set forth or bring out 
into full and appropriate ig, pape an extension 
of the word when used in the sense of translate. 
Thus, an actor is said to render his part with much 
truth and accuracy; a singor is said to render a 
passage of inusic with great effect; a painter is said 
to render a scene in a felicitous mannor. 
Art Journal. 
REN/DER-ING, m. [add.] The act of setting furth 
or bringing out into full and appropriate expres- 
sion; as, an actor's moo of vahdartig the charac- 
ter he represents, a singer's. mode of rendering o 
passage of music. 
REND/ING, n. The act of violently separating. 
Efe hil Be nm Capacity of being re- 
nowed. 

REN/I-FORM, a. [add] In dot, having the form of 
a section of a kidney. Tenslor. 
RENTE (rint), xn. [Fr.] Zit, an annual payment 
or revenue; hence, the annual payment of interest 
on the government stock, and in the plural (rextes) 


the funds themselves. Bescherelle, 
REN’TI-ER (riin’to-a), n. [Fr.] One who derives 
his income froin invested capital. Bescherelle. 


RE-PAINT’, v.4. To paint over again; as, to re- 
«tint tho ground of picture. Reynolds. 
RE-PAR-TI’”TION (tish’un), n. A new sepuration 
into smaller parts. Ogilvie. 
RE-PEAT’,n, [add] That which fs to be repeated ; 
as, the repeat of a, pattern is the engraved figure on 
a printing roller by which an impression is ee 
duced on goods, &c. Wel 
RE-PEAT’ER, ». [add.] A fire-arm *that may be 
discharged many times in quick succession ; particu- 
larly 2 form of fire-arm so constructed that loaded 
balls are snocessively introduced, by an action of 
the Jock, from a chamber containing them into the 
breech, and there discharged in the manner of a 
neelle-gun. See NeEDLR-GuN. 
REP/LI-€ANT, n. Ono who replies, 
REP/LUM, n. [L. replum, a door-case.] 
In Lot., a term describing the frame-work of some 
pods, as the cress, &c., which remains after the 
valves drop off. A. Gray. 
RE-PORT/ING, nm. The act or art of giving reports 
of public meetings, events, &c, Dickens, 
RE-PO81-TO-RY, 2. A namo applied to various 
kinds of places for keeping or stowing things; as, 
horse repositories, carriage repositeries, &c. 
Simmon 
BEP-RE-SENT/ANT, @. Appearing or acting for 
another; representing. Ogtivie. 


Clarke. 


REV 


RE-PROACH’LESS, a, Without reproach. 


Stearns, 
REP/TA-TO-RY, a. Creeping; as, reptutory ank 
nials, Dana. 


RE-PUB/LI€-AN-IZZD, pp. and a. Converted te 
republican principles. 

LEQ-UI-8I”’TION-IST, x. One who makes 2 requi> 
sition. London Quart. Reo. 
REREDOS, n, [Fr. arrtéredos.] In arch, a 

scroen or partition wall behind an altar; an altar- 
pieco; the back of a fire-place. 
Tolinshed. Weale. 
RE-SCIND/A-BLE. a, That may be rescinded; as 
a law. Story. 
RES#1-DEN-CY, n. add} The dwelling of a goys 
ernment official, os in India. aloom, 
RES-IN-A’/CEOUS, @. Ilaving tho quality of resin, 
RES-0-LU‘TION, n. [ad.) In astron., the sepas 
ration of a nebula into distinct stars, Nichol. 
RE-$0LV-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The capability of being 
separated into parts, . Nichol, 
RE-SOLV’A-BLE, a, [add.] Admitting of separa 
tion into parts; as, resolvable nebule. Wichol. 
RE-SOLVE’, 0. t. [add.] To bring out to view so 
as to separate and distinguish; as, to resolve a nee 
bula into stars by means of the telescope; to re. 
solve the minute markings of an animalculo by the 
microscope. Nichol. 
RE-SOLV/ED-LY, adv, [add.] In o manner to 
clear up difficulties; as, “ resolvedZy more Jeisure 
shall express.” Shukea, 
RE-SPE€T/ANT, a.* In heraldry, an epithet ap- 
plied to animals when so placcd as to face one ane 


other, _ Ogilvie. ; 
RES-PI-RA/TION-AL, @. Pertaining to respirg 
tion, as respirationul difficulties. Clarkes 


RES’/PITE-LESS, a. Without respite or relief, . i" 
Busker, 


RE-STIP/U-LATE, v. ¢. To stipulate anew. 
REST, 2. Seo Lance-pest. 

REST/LESS, a. [add] That does not give rests 
as, ‘a restless chair.” Cowper. 
RES-TO-RA/TION-IST, m. Ono who believes in a 

temporary future punishment, but holds to a final 
restoration of all to the favor of God, J/aywood. 
RE-8ULT’LESS, @. Without result; reaultlees 
investivations. W. Hamilton, 
RE-SU-ME (ra-zu-mia’), n, [Fr.] An abridgment 
or brief recapitulation; as, a resumé of the history 
of France. Bescherelle, 
RE-SUR/GENT, a.- [L. re, and surgo, to rise.] 
Rising again, as from the dead. Coleridge. 
RE-SUS/CI-TA-BLE, a. Capable of resuscitation; 
as, resuacitauble plants. Boyle, 
RET, o. t. [Connected with rot.] To sonk or mace- 
rate; as, to reé flax in preparing it for use. 
Ogilvie. 
RETCH/ING, n.. The act of striving to throw some- 
thing from the stomach, Ash, 
LE-TEP/O-RA, 2.* [L. rete, a not, and porus, a 
passage or pore. ] 

The seiontific namo given by Lamarck to a genus 
of delicato reticulated corals of the tribe of Bryoe 
zon, one of the subdivisions of mollusks. Dana. 

iNE-TIRE’, «. 4% [add.] To pay up and withdraw 
from circulation ; as, to retire the bonds of a railway 
company. } 
RE-TORTY, 2, [add.] In gaa-erorka, an iron cyline 
dor in which cval is placed for making gas ' 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
RE-TOUCIVING (-tiich’ing), n. The act of touching 
anew, or of improving by new touches. Clurke. 
RE-TRA/CING, n. The act of tracing back or anew. 
RE-TREAT/ING, n. The act of moving back for 


safety, &c. 
RE-TRENCH/ING, n. The act of diminishing or 
curtailing. Wright. 


RE-TRIEV/ER (re-treov/er), n. Ono who retricves, 
Among &sportamen, a dog trained to find and bring 
in birds that aro shot. Craig. 

RE/TRO-FLEXZD (ré‘tro-fickst), a, Same as Rae 
TROFLEX. 

RE-TURN’-CIIAIBE (-shize), m. A chaise going 
back empty from a post-station. 

RE-TURN/’-TICK’ET, n. A ticket for # journey out 
and back, usually at a reduced price. 

RE-VEAL-A-BIL/I-TY, The poet or capa- 
city of being revealed. Coleridge. 

RE-VEG/E-TATE, 0. ¢. To vegetate again after the 
growth has apparently ceased. Booth, 

RE-VEL’, n. See Revear 

REV’E-NUE-€UT’TER, nm. An armed vearel in the 
custom-house service, employed to prevent smug- 
gling. Totten, 

BE-VERSE’, o. ¢. [add.] A steam-engino is sald to 
be reversed, when the ordinary action of its ma- 
chinery is changed to its direct opposite, with @ 
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view to stop the entire movement, or to move, RHYTH/MI€S, n. pl. Tho sclenco of rhythm, 


backward. Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
RE-VIEW/ING, »._ The act of making a review. 
RKE-VIMING, m. The act of re-examining and cor- 


recting. 
RE-VYVAL-I8M, n._ The spirit of religious awakon- 
ings or revivals, [Used chiefly in America.] 
Ogilvie. 
RE-VOLVE/MENT, zn. Tho act or process of revolv- 
ing or reflecting on a subject ; as, after long revolve- 
ment he decided. Leigh Ikunt. 
RE-VOLV’ER, 2. Ile or that which revolves. 
2. A fire-arm with several loading-chambert so 
f arranged as to revolve on an axis and be discharged 
in succession, through the same barrel, by one lock; 
Beis Tech. Dict. 
RE-VOLV/ING, @. [add.] Revolving light, that ar- 
rangement in a light-house by which its lamp alter- 
nately appears and disappears at fixed intervals. 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 
RHA/EHIS. See Racurs. 
RHAPHE. See Rapue. 
RHAPIIVI-DES. See Rapurprs. 
BHE-OMW’E-TER (re-6m/e-ter), m. [Gr. pew, to flow, 
and wérpor, measure. ] 

A contrivance for measuring the force or velocit 
of currents, as of electricity, galvanism, &c.; it is 
also called GALVANOMRFTER. Nichol, 

RHE-O-MET/RI€, a. Pertaining to a rhoometer or 
its use. Lardner. 
RIIE-OME-TRY, 2. In nat. physics, the measure- 

ment of the force and velocity of currents, 
RIE/0-SEOPE, n. [Gr. pew, to flow, and oxordw, to 
percvive.] 

A contrivance for detecting the movement of cur- 
rents, as of galvanisin, &c. Lardner. 
pirate nm (Gr. péw, and oraros, standing 

still. 

A contrivance for regulating the velocity of cur- 
rents, as of gulvanisin, &c. Wheutstone. 

RUIVNAL (ri/nal), a. [Gr. piv, the nose.} 

Pertaining to the nose. 

RHINELAND, n. The country along the Rhine. 
RHINE (rine), 2. A water-course or ditch. 


Macaulay. 
* [Wright spells the word rean.] 
RHINE/GRAVE, n. A Rhenish 
RHI-NO-LO-PHYN &, n. pl.* 
and Adpos, a crest.] 

A name given to the Iorse-shoe Bats, which have 

.the nose furnished with a crested membrane of a 
horse-shoe furin, Cuvier. 
RUYNO-PLAS-TY, 2. The process of furming an 

artificial nose by neans of surgery, sometimes called 
the Zulicotiun operation. It consists in bringing 
down a piece of flesh from the forehead and causing 
it to adhere to the anterior part of the remains of 
the nose, Dunglison. 
pea m ([Gr. pga, w root, and odovs, a 
ooth. 

_ _A reptile whose teeth are planted in sockets, as 
the crocodile. Dana. 
penn ad ea n.® [Gr. pga, 2 root, and dépu, to 

ear. 

A genus of plants of which the mangrove is an 
example. They are tropical; they root in the mud 
and form g dense thicket down to the verge of the 
water, Icon. Encye. 

RHIZ0-POD (riz’o-pod), m. [Gr. piga, a root, and 
arous, & fovt.] 

A microscopic animal of the lowest type, or the 
Protozoa, having no mouth, and without append- 
ages excepting minute slender processes whitek it 
Zorms at will. Most of the species occupy minute 
multicellular calcareous shells, and these are also 
called Polythalamia and Foraminifera. Dana, 

RIION€H-IS’/0-N ANT (ronk-is’so-nant), @. [L. rhon- 
cus, & snorting, and sono, to sound.] 

Noting a snorting noise. arke. 

BRHOM-BO-HE/DRAL, « [add.] Relating to a sys- 
tem of forms including the rhombohedron and hex- 
agonal prism; related to the rhombohedron. 

yf Dana, 

RHUMBS (riimz), n. pl. The thirty-two points of 
the horizon ag marked on the mariner’s compass, 

: Wright. 

RHYM’ING (ri’ming), ~, The making of rhymes; 
a, Making rhymes, 3 

BRHYN-€HOPH/0-RA (rin-k6ffo-ra), n.* [Gr. pdy- 

X0s, snout, and dépw, to carry.] 
' The scientific nate of a family of coleopterons 
insects, distinguished by the prolongation of the 
head into the form of a snout or proboscis; the 
curculios or weevils, : Cuvier, 

RHYTHM, n. [add.] In muete, movement in mu- 
sical time, or the periodical recurrence of accent; 
the measured beat which marks the character and 
live expression ofthe musie. Moore's Encye, Mua. 

AILYTH/MI€-AL-LY, ade, In the manner of 
rarthin. Clarke. 


rince, 
Gr, piv, the nose, 


RHYTUM/LESS, a, Without rhythm, 
Coleridge. 
RIGYTH-MOWE-TER, 7. [Gr. pvOucs, rhythm, and 
#eTpov, Measure. | 
An instrument for marking time in musical 
movements, See Metronome. Ogilvie. 
RIB, ». [add.] In bot, any marked nerve or vein 
of a leaf; but especially the central longitndinal 
one. ITenslow. 
RIBBZD (riba), a. [nad J In bot., having strongty 
marked nerves, proceeding from the base to the 
apex of a leaf. Ienslow. 
RIB/BING, xn. asa] An arrangement of ribs, a8 
on some leaves of plants, scales of buttorflies, &c. 
Dana. 
RIB/BON-I8M, n. The principles of 2 seerct asso- 
ciation of the Irish for purposes of violence. 
Clarke. 
RIB/BON-MXAN, ». One who is 2 member of a 
secret association of the Irish for violent onda, 
RIB/I-BLE, n. A small three stringod viol. 
3 Doores Eneyo. Mus, 
RICII, a. [add.] Full of fun; as, the sceno was 


truly rich; a rich character. Thackeray. 
RI-CINI€, a. [L. ricinus, the castor-oil plant.] 
Of or pertaining to castor-vil. Craig. 


RICK, v. 4. To heap up in stacks, as, hay, ) : 
8 


RICK/-BURN/ING, n. Setting firo to ricks, as of 
grain, &c. Clurke. 
RICK/-€LOTIH, ». A tarpaulin or canvas cloth to 
defend ricks from rain, &c. Siinmonds. 

RICK/-STAND, Sce STack-sTanp. 
RICK/ING, 2 Tho act of making ricks, as of Rays 


&e. . 
RIE€-O-CMET/TING (rik-o-shét/ting), m The act 
of ricochet firing. Clarke. 
RID/DLING, x. [add.] The act of separating with 
a riddlo or coarse sicve. Ash, 

2. The act of perforating with shot. 

RIDER, ». [add.] A mass of rock-material in a 
vein, dividing it. Mining Journal, 
RIDGE/-BAND, ». The strap in a harness which 
crosses the back-hone of the horse, Ash. 
RIDGE/-ROPES, 1. pl. Ropes in ships along the 
bulwarks or bowsprit to socure men from falling, 

or fur securing an awning. Totten. 

RIDG/ING, 7. In agric., the act of forming ridges; 
also, collectively, the whole series of ridges formed. 
es Gardner's Farm. Dict. 

RID/I-6UL-ING, n. The act of turning into ridi- 
cule. Clarke. 

RID/ING, a. [add.] Suitable for riding; as, a réd- 
ing horse. 

RID/ING-DAYSB (-dize), n. pl. Days when hostile 
attacks are made by horsemen. Walt. Scott. 
RYFLE cm, v. % [add.] To groove internally 

with spiral channels; as, to rifle a gun-barrel. 
leton's Mech. Dict. 
2. To sharpen a scythe with a whetstone called a 
rifle. 

RYFLE-PIT, n. A holo dug for the sheltor of sharp- 
shooters during a,siege. Lond. Quart. 
RYFLZS (ri/fiz), 2. pl. A regiment or company of 

men armed with rifles, 

RYFLING, 2. The act or process of grooving the 
interior of a gun-barrel; the state of being thus 
grooved, Appleton's ech, Dict. 

RIGIITYING (riting), nm. Tho act of setting right; 
as, the righting of an injury. Clarke, 

RIG/OR-I8M, n. Rigidity in principle or practice, 


Ogilvie, 
2. Severity of style, &c. Jefforson. 
RILE. See Ro, 
RIMMING, x. Tho act of furnishing with a rim; 
also used as an ad). 

RIND/LESS, «. Without a rind. Cle 

RIND’Y, a. Having a thin rind or thick aay K 
sh. 


RING, v. ¢. [ndd.] To repeat often in a loud tone; 
98, to ring advice in one’s ears Ogilcte, 
RING/-ARWOR, n. Armor composed of rings of 
motal. Fosbroke. 
RING/’-CIIUCK, ». A form of chuck for lathes, 

having a sliding ring to render it tight or loose, as 
occasion requires, Francia, 
RINGED (ringd), pp. ora. Waving aring. In bot., 
encircled by lines or bands above or below the sur- 
face of the bark. . 
RING’-STAND, n. An upright stand or frame with 
projecting pins, or other a:rangement, for holding 
finger-rings, used on a toilet table. .. Simmonds. 
RIP/PLET, n. A sraall ripple. Ogilvie. 
RIGING, a. [add.] More than, oxceeding; as, a 
horse rising six years. Walt. Scott. 
RISK’Y, a, Attended with danger; as,a riaky en- 
terprise. [Am.] Bartlett. 


trke. 


ROM 


RI-SO’RI-AL, a. [L. risus, langhter.] 
Pertaininy to or producing laughter; as, 
riaoriad nvuscles. Ogilvie. 
RYVAL-ING, x». The act or state of being in rivalry, 
RIV’ERED,@. Supplied with rivers; as, 2 ‘weld 
rivered country. Witicgy, 
RIV/ER-DRIV’/ER, nm. A lumber-man who fiys}e9 
or conducts logs down rivers. [Am. Bur 4 
BIV/ER-Y, a. Having rivers; as, 9 rivery country, 
Drayton, 
RIVAT-ING, ». The act of joining with Nivea 
2. The whole set of rivets collectively. Zomlisison, 
RIV/ING, x, The act of splitting forcibly asunder. 
BRIZ/ZELED, a. Half dried or salted; as, réezered 
haddock. Wait. Scott. 
ROA D-BOOK, n. <A guide-book for roads. 


Thackeray. 
ROAD/-DROP/PINGS, 27, pl. The dung, &c. of 
ROAD-SWEEP/INGS, roads, 
ROAD’-MET’AL, m The broken stone nsed in mac- 
adamizing roads. Boil's Tech, Divi. 
ROAN, 2. A kind of leather for book-binding, made 
from sheopsllin, in lation of moroceo. 


. Tomlinson. 
ROBE, 2, [add.] A buffalo-skin dressed ond pre- 
ared for uso. [ Am. Burilett, 
ROBE-DE-CUAMBRE, n.  [Fr.] _A dressing- 

'” Bescherelle. 


ue or worning gown, 
ROB/ING, n. Tho act of putting on a robe. 
ROB/ING-ROOM, x. A room where noblemen or 
lawyers put on their robes, [Zxng.] Wright. 
RO€IIE/-LIME (rdke-), m. Lime after it is burned ; 


Geel [Xng.]J Ogilvie. 
ROCK/E-LAY, (2 <A sliiort closak; roquelaur. | 
ROK/E-LAY, [Scotch.] Walt. Scott. 


ROCK’/ER-Y, n. Seo Rock-work. 

ROCKER, x. [add.] a, thing which sways back- 
ward and forward ; in gold-waxshing, a nachine for 
separating the particles of gold-dust from the gravel, 
&e., by alternate agitation. Howitt. 

ROCK/ING, n. The act or state of moving from side 
to side. Ash. 

RO-€0’€0, a and 2. (er uncertain etymolog: 2 
The name given to a style of ornamental art oh 
prevailed, more especially in France, at the close of 
the eighteenth and tne beginning of the nineteenth 
ecnturie’. It consisted chiefly in reviving. and 
often carrying Va a greater cxtent, the stylo of the 
age of Louis XIV., in respect to architecture, land- 
scape gardening, furniture, utensils, and tlie interior 
decorations of buildings, By some it has been 
thought to be rich, though luxuriant; and by others 
it is condemned as a weak attempt to refine an 
improve upon the purest models of art, producing 
capricious, fantastical, or childish results. The term 
has beon sumetimes extended so as to embrace a 
taste for the ornaments of China and Japan; and is 
generally used, as stated by Bescherelle, to denote 
what is owtré or fantastic in decorative art. 

ITeyse. Bescheretle. 
ROD-O-MONT-AD/ING, ”. The act of vaunting, 

ROE (rd), nm. [add.] A term applied by cabinets 
maker's, to the streak of light and shade in mahog« 
any. 2 % Ogilvie. 

ROGUE'S’/-MARCH, 2. Derisive music performed 
in driving away a person under popular indigna. 
tion; or when a soldier {s drummed out of a regi« 
mnent. Wright. 

ROKE/AGE, )”. Parched Indian-corn, pounded up 

ROK‘EE, ond mixed with sugar. [Am. 

Barilett. 4 

ROLL/A-BLE, a, That may be rolled. Ash, 

ROLL/-€ALL, n. The time or act of calling over a 
list of names, as among soldiers. Craig. 

ROLL’EY, ». A carriage for the underground work 
of a mine. Tonlinson. 

ROL/LICK-ING, n. The act of moving about in a 
careless swaggcring manner. Drs, Builer. 

ROLLWING-MILL, 2. A mill furnished with heavy 
rollers through which heated metal is passed. ; 

ROLL/ING-STOCK, n. The cars, locomotives, 
trucks, &c., of a rail-way. 

RO/LY-PO'LY, n. A pudding made of sheets ot 
paste spread with sweetmeats, &c., rolled up. 

Simmonds, 

ROMAN, 2. The ordinary upright character ot 

printing-type, in distinction from the Ztalic form. ~ 
7 Hansard’s Typ. 

RO/MAN-€XNDLE, n. A kind of firework (gen- 

erally held in the hand) characterized by the con. 

tinued emission of a multitude of sparks, and the 

ejection at regular intervals of brilliant stars which 

are thrown upward as they become ignited. 
Pr Craig. 

RO-MAN’CING, n, Indulgence in romantic or ex- 
travagant notions or conduct. Clurke. « 

RO-MAN’CIST, n. One given to romance; a writer 
of ruinances. Ogilvie. 4 
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ROT 
eeiitwie, a. An epithet applicd to various lan- 
\, guages which, during the Middle Ages, sprung out 
' of the eld Roman, as the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
} guese. French, Provengal, &c, Heyse. 
RO’MAN-ISH, a. Pertaining to Romanism. 
; rf Ogilvie. 
ROMAN-IZ-ER, n. Ono who conforms to the Ro- 
* man Catholic faith. 
RO/MAN-IZ-ING, n. The act of conforming to the 
Roman Catholic faith. 
ROM-BOW’LINE, ». Old condemned canvas, rope, 
&c., unfit fur uso except in chafing-gcear, Totten. 
ROMP’ING, 2. Rude, boisterous play. 
ROMP/ING-LY, adv. In a romping or rudo man- 
ner; rompishiy. Coleridge. 
ROOF’ER, nm. One who putsonroofs. Ogilvie. 
ROOFING, pp. or a. Covering with a roof; used 
for making roofs; as, roofing-tile. Ash. 
ROOF’-TREE, n. Primarily, the timber of a roof 
and hence the roof itself; as, “Now for me the 
woods may wither, now for me the voof-tree fall.” 


Tennyson, 
ROOM’FUL, nm. As much as aroom will hold; as, a 
rooinful of persons. Clarke, 


ROOMW’LESS, @. Without room or rooms; as, “nar- 
row and roomless.” Cdal. 
ROOR’BAEII, nm. A popular name given to a polit- 

ical lie or trick, said to be derived from the name 
of a person by whom a great story in relation to 
some political affair was told. [Am.] 
ROOT’-€ROP, n. A crop of turnips, beets, &c. 
Gardner's Furm. Dict. 
ROOT’-HAIRS, n. pl. In bot., aname for the slen- 
der, hair-like fibers found on the surface of fresh 
toots. Thev are prolonyations of the surface of the 
root into minute tubes. A. Gray. 
ROOT’LESS, a. Without roots; as, “a rootless tree.” 
T. Boore. 
ROPE, v.¢. [ndd.] To rope in, to draw in collect- 
ively and by force, a plrase derived from the prac- 
» tice of winding a rope reund large masses of hay 
* heaped up in the field, and then drawing them to 
sowe point. [Ar] _ Bartlett. 
ROPE’-MAT, n. A mat made of oakum, or cordage. 
Webster's Dom. EBncye. 
ROPE/-POMP, n. A machino for raising water by 
nicans of an endless rope which passes through the 
well or fountain, and brings up the water by the 
moinentuin it acquires when put in motion, 
Francia, 
ROPER, n. A maker of ropes; apacker. Wright. 
ROPE'S’-END. v. % To beat with the end of a rope. 
ROP/I-LY, wdv. Ina viscous or glutinous manner. 
ROP/ING IN, n. A cant term for eheating. (Are) 
Bartlett. 
ROP/ISH, a. Somewhat viscous or glutinous. 


sh. 

RO/RU-LENT, a. [L. ros, dew.] 
Full of dew. Clarke, 
ROY, a. Dewy. See Roary. Smart. 


ROSE/-€UT, a. Noting 2 manner of cutting jewels 
with a smooth, round surface, as distinguished from 
those which have numerous facets, Francis. 

ROSE-DI‘A-MOND, 2. A diamond nearly hemi- 
spherical, cut into twenty-four triangular planes. 

‘s Craig. 

ROSE/-EN/GINE, ». An appendazo to tho turning 
lathe, by which a snrf+ce of wood, metal, &«, Is en- 
graved with a variety of curved lines, Craig. 


ROSE’-KNOT, n. A bunch of rilsbons or other plia- 
ble substance, plaited so as to represent a roso; a 
rosette Booth. 

ROSE’-PINK, n. A pigment of a rose-color, made 
by dyeing chalk or whiting with a decoction of Bra- 
zil wood and aluin. ~ Francia, 

RO-SET’TA-STONE, ». A stone found at Rosctta 
in Egypt, bearing a tri-linzual inscription by aid of 
which a key was obtained to the hieroglyphies of 
ancient Egypt. Brande, 

ROSIZD (r6/zid), a. Decorated with roses, or their 
color. Ogilvia. 

ts gt (r6z’ind), a. Treated or prepared with 
Tosin, 

RO/TAL, a, Relating to rotary motion. 

RO/TA-SEOPE. Seo Grrascopr. 

RO’TATE, 0. #, To canse to revolve. In optics, to 
cause tho plane of pularization to revolve. 

s : Nichol, 

RO-TA/TO-PLANE, a. Whcel-shaped and flat. 

“right. 

RBOTA-TO-RY, a. pe In optics, producing ro- 
tation of the plane of polarization; as, the rotrtony 
power of bodics on light. _ Nichol, 

RO’TI-FORM, a. Wheel-shaped; as, rotiform ap- 
pondages. In ot., noting the shapo of a monopet- 


RUS 


ROUCHIE (roosh), jn. [Fr.] A goffered quilling for 
ROCIIE, i ladies’ bonnets, &c., of lace, 
tibbon, &e, Sinmumonds, 
ROUGE-DRAG/ON (roozh-), n. [Fr.] In Zng., an 
officer of the college of heralds. Goldsmith, 
ROUGE/ING (roozh/ing), . The act or habit of 

using rouge. 

ROUGII (rif), a. Rough-customer, a cant phrase for 
a troublesome antagonist. 

ROUGIVING (riffing), « Making rongh; doing 
coarse work; having or pursuing a rough course, 
Roughing-rollere, rollers for reducing a bloom of 
iron to bars, 

ROU-LETTE’ (roo-lét), n. [add.] A small toothed 
wheel used by engravors to roll over the surfaco of 
a plate to produce dots. 

BOUND, n. [add.] A circular dance; as, 

* Knit your hands and beat the ground, 

In a light fantastic rown/.” Dilton, 
ROUND/ED, pp. or @ Maile round; becomo cir- 
cular. ‘ 
ROUND’-GAME, 2. A gamo in which many tak 
part. Dickens. 

ROUND-TOP, n. Seo Rounps, 

20UND’-TURN, ». One turn of a ropo round atim- 
ber. Toiten, 

ROUS’ANT (row’zant), a.* In heraldry, a tern ap- 
plied to a bird in tho attitude of rising; as, a swan 
rousant. Wright, 

ROUSING, n. The act of stirring up or exciting. 

ROUT, ». t. [add.] To vout out, to search thoroughly ; 
to turn out, 

ROW’-€ULT’TRE (-kilt’yur), n. In agric., tho 
practice of cultivating crops in drills. Dinp. Add. 
ROW’DY-ISII, @. Noting tho manners of a rowdy, 
ax rowdyish boys. Judd. 
ROW/DY-ISM, 2, The conduct of a rowdy; noisy 

blackguardism, [Am.] 

ROYS’/TER-ER. Sec Roisterer. 

RUB/BISI-Y, a. Of or pertaining to rubbish. 

Carlyle. 

ROU’BRIE-AL, @. {add.] Of or pertaining to rubrics ; 
as, “ rubrical eccentricitics.” OC. Kingsley. 

RU-BRI/CIAN, = Ono skilled in or tenaciously 

RO’/BRI-CIST, adhering to thorubric. Ogilvie. 

RUD/DER-IIEAD, 2. The upper end of the rudder- 
post, into which the tiller is inserted. 

RUD/DER-LESS, a. Without a rudder, as a rud- 
derless ship. >= aa Coleridge. 

RUDDER-STOCK, n. The main part of the rudder, 
which is connected by irons with the stern-post of 
a vessel. 

RU-DI-MENT’A-RY, a. foaa.} In an early stage of 
development; imperfectly developed. J/ensloww. 
RU-ELL’-BONES, nz. pl. In ane, costume, small 
rings or studs of bones, &c., affixed to the girdle or 

head-dress. Fuirholt, 

RU-GU-LOSBE,, a. ruga, a wrinkle.] 

Somewhat wrinkled. Tlenslow, 

RUO/IN-A-BLE, a. Capable of being ruined. 

Clarke. 

RC/ING, n. Tho act of lamenting; as, “make this 
snilden joy, a long ruing.” Sir 7. Smith. 

RULE/LESS, a. Destitute of rule; as, “a ru/eless 
rout of young men.” Spenser. 

RCOL/ING, n. Tho act of drawing lines by aruler. 

2. Tho act of deciding or establishing rules, as the 
ruling of n court. 

RUMWMA-GER, nr. Ono who rummages. Ash. 
RUM/MA-GING, 2. The act of making a thorongh 
search, or tumbling things about. Ash, 

RUM’PLING, n. The act of making uneven. 

= Clarke. 

RUMP’-STEAK (stake), m. A nico quality of becf- 

steak, ent from the thigh near the rump. 


= Goldsmith. Simmonds, 
RUN, ». [add] A rango or extent of ground for 
feeding stock, as a kheep-7un, TTewitt. 


RUN/A-WAY, @. Noting flight from restraint, a3 a 
rundeay horse; accomplished by flight, as a run- 
away marriage, 

RUNG, x. [add.] Tho round of a laddor; a cart- 
stake. Bartlett. 
RUNG-A-MATTA, x, In tho Zast Indies, n rod- 
colore:! earth, Ogilcie, 
RU-PIC€/0-LA, n.* [L. rupwa, a rock, and colo, to 

inhabit.] 

Tho scientifiename given by Brisson to a genns of 
birds commonly known as the Cocks of the Rock, 
which are larzo birds and havo a double vertical 
crest on the head, formed by feathers arranged like 
a fan. The adnit males of two South American 
apecies aro of a splendit orango color. Brisson, 

RUPT/UR-ING, n. The act of breaking. 

RUMAL-ISM, n. The stato of being rural. 

RC/RAL-1Z-ING, pp. orn. Leading 1 country-life. 


alous corolla which las 9 very short tnbe, and | RUSIV-GRASS, m, .A coarso kind of grass, of tho 


- Spreading limb. TTenslow. 


‘ 
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gonns Vilf ~< A, Gray. 
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‘SXE’EU-LAR, a: Like a sac. 2 


SAL 


Pertaining to the 
branch of the Greck Catholic Chureh, a 
RUST’, 2. [add.] A composition of Iron-filings and 
sal-ainmoniuc mixed with water, used to fill up 
joints in iron-work, &e. Appleton’s Mech, Dict. « 
RUST’-JOINT, n. In mech., a joint mado tight by 
the application of a composition called rrust, 4 
y Apploton’s Mech, Dict. ¥ 
RUS/TI€-1.Y, ado. In a rustic manner; as, “rus- 
ticly Ajax said.” Chapman. 
RUS/TLE. Seo Nustiine. “ 
RUT’TING, n, The act or timo of copulation, espe- 
clally among deer, hares, &e. Beaum. & Fletch. 
LUT/TY, a. Full of deep cuts; as, a rutty road. 
Ogilvie. 


SARB/BATIT, 2, [add] Sabbath-daye journey, a 
distance of nearly a mile, which the Jews were al- 
Jowed to travel on the Sabbath. Kitto. 

SA/BLE, 9. t To render sable or dark in color; as, 
“and sad/ed all in black the shady sky.” ; 
- Fletcher. 

SA/BLE-YROW. (sa’bl-/urn), x. A very superior 

quality of Russian iron, so called because originally 
stamped with the figure of a sable, : 

LEiman's Siberia. 

SAS/EIMA-RIZE (sik’ka-rize), v. t. To convert into 
sugar. Ogilvie. . 

SA€/€I-FORM, a. Having the general form of a saw 

ITenslow. 

A Dane. 

SX€/EU-LA-TED, a. Furnished with little sacs. 

S - Dane 

SA-CEL/LUM, n.° [L.] ‘In arch. an ornamental! 
chapel within a chureh, Guilé.' 

SA/CIIEM-SIIIP. Sce SacnEm-pom. 

SACQUE (sik), n. An appendage of loose silk for~ 
merly affixed to the shoulders of a lady behind, and 
thence falling to the ground, .. Fuirholt. % 

SA’/ERED, a. [add.] Accursed, appointed by God 
in the way of punishment; as, a sacred thirst of 
gold, Jilton. Dryden, &es 

SX€/RI-FIC-ING, mn, The act of making encriffceyy 

SAD/DA. See Sapper. 

SAD-DU-CA‘IE, a. Pertainirig to or like tha Sad? 
ducees; as, Sudducaic reasonings or objections 
SAPE/-PLEDGE, ». In Jato, a surety for the ap 
pearanco of a person ata giventime. Bractorst 


SAG, n. State of sinking or bending; sagging. 
uncle 
SXAGR/-CIIEESK, n. Cheese colored green by Teaves 
of sage and other plants which are added to tha 
milk. Simmonde 
SAG-U-E/RUS, n.* A scientific name for a genus of 
palms including a species which is also called Ga- 
muto by the Malays, Sugueiro by the Portuguese, 
and scientifically Avenga. It inhabits tropical 
Asia, and yields a saccharine fluid, sago, and palm 
wine. Imp. Add. 
SAHIB (sib), n. [Tlin.] ét., lord or master; henca 
a titlo of respect in In«ia. ° Malcom. 
SAIL, ».* [add.] Shoulder-of-mutton sail, a tré 
anuular sail, so called from the peculiarity of its 
form. It is chiefly used to set on a boat’s mast. 
2 Totter. 
SAIL/HOOK, n. A small hook used in sail-making 
to hold the seams square, : Craigs 
SAINT/ISM, n. The character or quality of saints 
= ENNY80R= 
SAINT’‘LI-NESS, , The state or quality of being 
saintly. C. Kingsley. 
SA/KI, n.* Tho Amcrican name of monkeys of the 
genus Pithecia of Desmarecst and Illiger. They; 
have for tho most part, long and basic | tails, and, 


LUS/SO-GREEK, a. 


havo thus obtained the name of fox-tailed monkeys 
Cuvier 

SAL-A-MAN/DROID, a. Resembling nelatnen dora 
and. 


SXL/A-RY, o. t. To fix or pay « salary to one; ay 
to salary a clerk. Ogilvie 
SA/LI-ENT, @. [add] Prominent; striking} ay 

“tho elient features of an examination.” ; 
' Conybeare. 
SAL-I-NOM’E-TER, n. [L. sal or salina, and Gy. 
petpov, & measure. | 
A salt gauge, for indicating the strength of bring 
or salt water, as in marine ongines, &c. 
Simmonde 
SXL/LY-ING, n.° The act of issuing or rushing of 
SAL/LY LUNN, 2. [From the inventor.] A kind 
of bun or sweet tea-cake which is highly esteemed 
in England. Simmonds. Lone: 
SAI/MI, n. [Fr.] Aragont of reasted game cooked 
with wine, bread and condiments suited to provoke 
appetite. = 2 Beacherelle.2 
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SAR 


‘SA-LOON’, m. [add.] A place where refreshments, 


SCAN 


800 


vy BAR-COL/U-GIST, m. Ono skilled in sssy, SEA/PI-FORM, a, Resombling a scape, or flowers 
gilote, 


liquor, &c., are soli. [4m.] 

BALS/EB, 2. “pl. aeraprlh eth pee Ni of 
y where thoro is no true voleanv. 
vapor, and heat, pete 

8XL-80-LA/CEOUS (shiis), 4. Relatod to the family 
Salsola, which includes certain salt-marsh plants, 

Silliman’s Journal. 

SXL-SO/DA, nm. Acommorcial name for carbonato 
of soda, Simmonds, 

BAL-TA-TORI-AL, a. Taving roferonce to Jeap- 
ing; as, a saltatorial modification of the limbs; 
having tho power of leaping, a3 esncdcn anl- 

» mals, “enue, 

BALT’-CAKE, n_ A commercial namo for sulpliato 
of soda, A product of the action of muriutic acid 
on soda, pA by soap makers, d&e. Tomlinuon, 

SALT/-GAUGE, n. An Instrument used to test tho 

\ strength of brine or salt-water. 

> Appleton's Mech, Divt, , 

SXL/TIER-WiBE. Sco Savrier. 

BALT’JUNK, 2. Hard salt boof for uso at sea. 

os : af Marryatt, 

BA-LU-TA-TO/RI-AN, n. A studont in o college 
who pronounces tho salutatory oration at com-~ 
mencement, &c. [Am.] 

BAMWARE, Seo Simarne, 

BAM’/A-ROID, a. [L. samara, and Gr, el8os.] Tro- 
\sembling a samara or winged seud-vessol. 

A Gray. 

BM BOK, n. In South Afriva, a riding-whl 

_hide. Simmonds, 

BAYMI-AN, a Belonging to Samos, Byron. 

SA/MOID, a. Noting o diberian tribo, 

BAM’PLE, 2, ¢. To tako samples of; as, to sample 
wool, sugar, d&o. 

BAM/PLER, n. One who distributes things into 
samples for inspection; as, a wool-sumplor, 

Simmonda. 

BAMP’LING, n. The act of proparing samples for 
Inspection. Simmonds, 

bAM'SILO0, ) m. [Chinese, thrice flred.] A spirit- 

SAM’SILU, } uous liqnor distilled from tho yeasty 
liquor In which boiled rico has furinentod under 

ressure many days. 8S. Wella Williums, 

SAN€TUM,n, [L.] Lét., a sacred place; hence, a 

_ retreat for privacy; 93, an editor's sanctum, 

BAND/ERACK, n. A perpondicnlar crack in a 
horse’s hoof, which adunits particles of sand, and 
lames him. White's Vot. Dic, 

SAND/-FLEA, be Namo of small slendor 

BAND/-IIOP’/PER, amphipod crustaceans of 
the Zulitrus group, found in sand and sea-weed on 
tho sea-shore, and inoving with sudden leaps when 
disturbed. ana, 

BAND/-FLY, n. An tnsect common to sandy placos, 
inflicting a sharp bite, Ogilvie. 

BAND/-GLASS, n. An instrament for measuring 
time by the running of sand, Tomlinson, 

BAND/HILL, m A hill cumposed of, or covered 
with sani, C. Kingsley. 

SAND/ING, nm, The act of sprinkling with sand. 

SAND/-MARTIN, mn. A species of swallow, (/ir- 
undo riparia), which makes holes for its nost 
nlong the banks of rivers, Cuvter 

SAND/STORM, n. <A storin of drifting sand. 


Goldemtth, 
SXANYGRE-AL. See Gram. 
BAN®-GUIG/E-NOUS (sang-gwij’e-nus), a. fle 6an- 
guia, blood, and geno, or gigno, to produce. 
Producing blood; as, sunguigenoue food. 


of 


Gregory. 
SAN-GUIN/O-LEN-CY, n. Tho stato of being 
| bloody. Ogtloie, 


BAN/TA €LAUS, n. A corruption of St, Nicholas, 


ye! TL, @, Abounding in sap. Clarke. 

BAP/IEAD. 

BXPSKOLE, ¢™ Astupld fellow. — Halltroelt, 

BA-PI-EN/TIAL-LY, ado. In o saplont or wise 
mannor. Bactor, 


into soap; a3 9 edpunifscllosuletanco, Gregory, 
AP/PHIE (siffik), m A verso In tho Sapphic 
moter. 

AP/PHIRE (sif-firo), a, Of or resombling sap- 
phirc; as, “tho sapphire bluzo.” Gray. 
SAP/PING, n, Tho act or procoss of undormining, 
Clhurke, 
SAP/-ROT, n, The dry rot, a disoaso of timbor. 

a Ogilvie, 
SAR/CEL, n. The pinion of ahawk's wing, Ash, 
BAR/EODE, n. Mae capt, flosh.] 

Soft, unorganized, or structureloss animal mate- 
| Tinl; it is the floshy material of tho Rhizupod and 
| other infusorin, the simplest formative material of 
lg euamal strnotures, without distinct tissno. Duna, 
'BAR/ECTD, a. [Gr. odpé, and eldos, form, 
Resembling dak : : } 


Pisto wap, sa me a, Capablo of conversion 


Dana, 


SAR-COPIVA-GAN®B (siir-kof/a-ganz), n. pl. [Gr 
odpé, and hayev, Wo ent.) 
., Hlovh-outing anlinals; zoophagtns, Ogilvie 
SAR-GAS/SO, n. [Sp. surguro, vea-weed.] 
,, Lhe floating sea-woed of the North-Atlantle, 
SAR-GASSO, a. Containing floating soa-woed; as, 
tho Sargasso wea of the North-Atlantic, . 
SAR-MEN-TA/CKEOUS (-ti/shus), a, In bot., bearing 
surnionty or runners, a5 thoso of the strawborry, 
A, Gray. 
SA/ROS, nm. A ro 7qe given by tho Chaldoans to an 
astronomical period or oycle, tho exact longth of 
which has been greatly disputed. It has been yvarl- 
ously ostimatod from 8600 years to a little short of 
10 yours. Brande. 
SAR-SA-PA-RIL/LA, a. Rolating to or mado from 
the plant of this naine, a8 sarod purille syrup. 
SASIL“YD (silsht), a. Provided with sashos; a3, a 
adahed window. 

SXASH’-\WIN/DOW, n. A window composed of a 
framo Ia which panes of glass are sot. ah, 
SA-TANALE-AL-NES3, n. Tho quality of being 
flendishly malicious, or wicked, Ash, 
SATIN, a. Of or rosombling satin; ns, a satin cloak, 


&e, 
SAT/IS-IZ-ING, n. Tho act of giving a Inster like 
that of satin to somo nurface, ag that of wall-papor. 


SAT’IN-Y, a. Liko or composed of eatin, a8 to havo: 


Ogilvle. 
uality of 


a wtiny appoarance, a sutiny texture, 
SA-TIR/LE-AL-NES3S, n. Tho state or 
being satirical; as, “an illnatured wit, brasncd to 
aitirivalness.” Hullor, 
SAT/IR-IZ-ING, m. Tho act of subjocting to satiro. 
SAT/O-RATE, a. Fillod to roplotion; as, * feathors 
saturate with dow.” Cowper. 
SUCK, m, [ald] Sauetness; importinence; as, 
‘let ino have none of your sauce.” [Vur, dial. 
Maltinoell, 
SAU/LIE, n. A hired attondant or mournor at a fa- 
poral. Walt, Scott, 
SAULT (800), m. [Old Fronch for saut, a leap.) 

A namo of tho rapids in sume rivers, as the Sault 
do Bt. Maric. Burtlett. 
SAUL, m, Tho namo of an Kast Indian timber treo 

Shorea rolurtd), much used for building purposes; 
it ts close grained and heavy, of a light brown color, 
not so durable, but strungor and toughor than teak, 

Appleton's Mech, Dict. 
BAVE-LOY, mn. A kind of driod sausnge. 
Simmonds, Thackeray, 
BAVING, prep. tidy a participlo.] With the 
exception of; in favor of; os, “euving your rever- 
ence, hakea, 
SA-VOYIARD,n, An inhabitant of Savoy in Italy. 
BAW, %.¢ [ndd.] To play upon or maga teh 
virile 
SA W/-FRAMK, m In a eaw-mill, tho framo in 
which the saw ia bot for moving up and down, 
Tomlinson, 
8A W’-TOOTII, a. In bot, having tooth He like 
thoso of a saw ; serrato. M. Gray. 
eal n, [L, samum, and frango, to 
reuk, 
That which breaks or destroys stonos, Cole, 
SEADLINGS, n. pl, Pragmonts or chippings of stone; 
spolt by Malliwell, Boautines, 
Appleton's Mech, Dict. 
SCALE, 0. ¢. [add.] To spread abroad, as to sortie a 
story. Shakes, 
SEALE, 0. ¢ To give the means of ascent; ns, “tho 
stair that scaled by steps of God to heavun's gate.” 
Milton. 
SE€ALE/-BEAM, mn, Tho lovor or boam of a balance, 
Clarke, 
SEALE/-PAN, nm, Tho pan for holding artlolos to be 
welghod by a welghing-»calo, Tomlinson, 
S€A-LE/NO-HE-DRON, nm. In oryatallography, a 
yrainidal form undor tho rhombohedral system, 

n which tho pyrainids are six-sidod and the faces 

are ecalono trianglos. Dana, 
SEAL/LOPL'D (nkdlInpt), p.a. [add.] Sealloped 
oysters, In oookery, nro opened oysters bakud with 
crumbs of bread strewod over the surfice, This 
was, ot first, Itorally dono In distinct ecadlop shells, 
and aftorward in a dish for the purposo called o 
acillop, whonco the namo, 408 Loslie, 
SCALP, n, [add.] In Scotland, a torm appliod to a 
bod of oysters or musclos, Hugh Miller, 
BEALP/RI-FORM, a. [L. acalprum, a chisel.) 
Maving tho form of # chisel; ns, ecalpriform in- 
olsors. ; It. Owen, 
BEAM/PER, nm, Act of hasty running; flight. 


stem, . Gray. 
eau }n. A bare and broken placo on a sido of a 
BEAUR,$ mountain, or in the high bank of a rivers 
® procipltous bank of earth, 
Halliwell, 


“O awoot and far, from cliff and scar, 
Tho horns of Elftand falutly blowing.”  —Zannyson, 


“Shots won, wo aro gone over bank, brush and ecawr, 
They’ havo flowt steeds that follow, quoth young Lochinyar,” 
‘ at, Hoott, 


BEAL/LESS, a. Without scars, unwounded; as, 
“pafo and scarless yot romains my mind.” 
> ' Diummond, 
seARr, 0. t, To out down like the scarp of a fortl« 
cation, 


SEAIVRY, a. Dearing scars; portalning to scars, 
Wright. 
2. Noting, or full of, precipices, [Craven Clone.) 


: Malliwell, 
SEELI-DO-THERE, n. [Gr. onedls, bos, crook- 
legged, and @npiov, boast.] 


A. fossil quadruped of the genns Bceledotherium, 
related to the sloth, of Which several species are 


Jamteson, 


known, Dana, 
SCENE/FL, a, Waving much of scenery or imagery. 
Collins, 


SCENE/-SNIFT’ER, n. One who moves tho scenes, 
, &e,, in o theator, 

SCENK/-SHIFIYING, n. 
scenes, &c.,, In theaters, 

BCILAIL Sco Stan. 

SECUEMI/TUL, a. Abounding in%chomes UF ans. 

5 én. 

SONENK/-BEER (shénk-), n. A mild Gorman bees, 
so called from Ger, schenken, to pour out, because 
put on draft soon after it fs made, 

SENET, a. [Gy. oxeats, tho habit of the boly.] 

Pertaining to tho habit of the body; conptitu- 
tional. Aubh, 

SEULE-DAM/ (ske-dlim’), m. Tolland gin, so called 
from a town whore much of It is mado, 
Simmonds. 
SENIZ/0-PODB, n. pl. [Ar. oxigw, to split, and 
rove, & fout. 

The name given by Latroille to macroural ernusta, 
coans, whose legs have each an accessory julnted 
branch, 60 as to appear double. Und 

SOMUNAPS (shnips), 2, [Duteh.] Wolland gin,’ 

BENO-LAYTI€, a. [add.] Of or belonging to a school 
or school education; as, “it 16 not our intention to 
follow tho youth in his scholaatio career.” 

Conybeare. vapheleihe « 

BEHOOL, a. Pertalning to o school; tanght in a 
school; us, “ books of wnotaphysics, achool-divinity, 
and natural philosophy.” ? Locke. 

BOLIORL/OUS (shdrl/us), a. Portaining to or contaln- 
Ing echorl; as, schorloue beryl, Dang 

BCHOT/TISOILE (shdt/tocsh), m [Fr.] A kind of 
danco and the music appropriate to it. 

BOHOM/LY (shorly), a. Pertalning to or contalning 
schorl; as shorly gianite, 

BENRODE, n, Sco Esonops. 

SCYVEN-TIST, nm. Ono loarned fn sclenco; a savant} 
as, an enthuslastio sclontist, Gould, 
SCIN-TIL-LA/TION, m. [add.] The twinkling or 

tromulousnoss of light; as, of the fixed stars, 


j Nichot, 
SCl#/sOn-TAIL (otsrenr-tile) n”®™ Annme given to 
a South American bird (AL loulus st hb be- 
longing to tho family, of fly-catchers. 


Tho not of changing the 


ims n 
forked tall, which it ovens and shuts like a pair of 
éclssor), when turning swiftly on the wine Br. 
vilvia, 
SELI’RO-SKEL/E-TON, n. Name given to porta of 
tho bony matertal of the skeleton, dev eloped In ten. 
dons, ligamnents, &o, . Owen, 
SELE-LO/‘TAL, m In osteol,, tho eyo-capsnle bone 
of a fish, . Owen, 
BELL/ROUS (skld/rus), @ Ward, bony; as, aclerous 
structure, Duna, 
SEOMBER, n. [Gr. oxduBpos.] The mackerel, o 
gonus of acanthopterygious fishos, type of the faz 
milly Scomberida, Cucter, 
SCOM/FISII, 0. t. or 0. 4 To suffocate or stifle, 
W, Scott, Wright,’ 
SCORE, vt. [add.] To out os with a whip, to ans. 
tigate or chastise, Burke, 
2. In geot., to mark with parallel lines or 
scratches; as, the rocks of Now England and the 


states West, were scored in the Drift Epoch, , 
Dana,* 


SEAMP/ISH, a, Of or liko a scamp; as, acampish | BEOR/ER, m. To or that which cuts or scores; one 


conduet. Turtbut, 
S€AN-DI-NA/VI-AN, a. Belonging to Scandinavin, 


or onclunt Sweden ond Norway, Used also ns a aGOn/ING, n, 


noun. Sinding. 


ho keops tally, as in cricket or other games, 
Mertens tg ee Ogilete.. 
A whipping; o castigation, é&o, In 


geol., drift scratches, 
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S€OR/PI-OID, +- ba Scorpion-like. In bot. hav- 
S€OR-PI-OLD/AL, [ing the main axis of an inflo 
resccce curved or,coxcinnate at the end, like the 
. tail of a scorpion. : Lenslow, 
BEOURWING (skirjing), m A severe lashing; 
punishment with stripes, Richardson, 
SEOURB/ING, a. [ada.} Scouring-power, the power 
of a stream of water to clear away rubbish, as 
fiom the mouth of ariver,&c. App. Mech. Dict, 
SEOWL/ING, nm. The act of contracting the brows 
in sullenness or displeasure. Ash, 
SE€RAB‘/BLING, nz. The act of scraping or scratch- 
ing; the act of seizing and struggling for any thing. 
SERAG, 2. [add.] Tho neck of mutton. Wright. 
a ek sb (-nékt), @ Having a long thin 
nec 
SERAM’BLED, p. a. Scrambled eggs, in cookery, 
are eggs broken into a dish and scrambled, or 
mixed confusedly into a mass, which is then cooked 
brown with butter in a heated iron vessel. 
Cookery Book. 
SERANK’Y, n. Thin. [Scotch.] John Wilson. 
BERAP-V’RON, n. A collective term for pieces of 
wrought iron to be re-manufactured. Francis. 
SERAP-VERON, a. Of or pertaining to scrap-iron. 
SERATOH, v. #% [ndd.] To mark with scratches or 
erasures; as, to scraich a ballot. [Am.] 
SERATCH’ING, m. 1. ‘The act of marking or tear- 
ing with something sharp, as the nails, 

2. The art of writing awkwardly; bad chirog- 
raphy. More. Richardson. 
SERATCH’-BRUSH, nm. A cylindrical bundle of fine 

stecl or brass wires, bound tightly in the center 
with the ends projecting on each sie, so as to form 
a stiff brush for scratching and cleaning metals pre- 
paratory ‘o gilding or silvering. Tomlinson. 
SERAWL/ING, 2. The act of writing or marking in 
a clumsy or unskillful manner. Clarke. 
SEREAK/ING, n. A shrill or grating noise. 
S€REE,», A precipice or scar; a3, screes of granite. 
Mulliwell. C. Kingsley. 
SEREECH’ING, n. Theo act of crying out, as in 
terror or anguish. sh, 
' 2. A shrill or sharp cry; as, the screeching of 


an owl. 

BEREED,n, [Jamieson connects it with A. 8. serea- 
dian, to separate or break off, and hence with the 
Gaelic scread, an outcry.] 

A breach or rent; a breaking forth into a loud 
shrill sound; as, martial screeds, 
Burns. Rev. J. Nichols, 
, 2. A harangue; a long tirade on any subject. 
| ‘The old carle gae them a screed of doctrine; ye might have 
heard him a mile down the wind. Walt, Scutt, 

SEREEN, 2” [add.] Fire-screens,in naval affairs, 

‘ aro rtitions of baize, flannel, &c., placed for- 
ward of the after magazine passage in action, or 
when the magazine is opened. Totten. 

BEREEN/ING, n. The act of sifting or passing 

pat) throngh a sieve. Ash. 

+  %. The act of protecting from danger. 

BEREEN/INGS, xn. pl. The refuse matter left after 
sifting coal, ashes, &c. 

BEREW cskrii), 2. [add.] A form of wheel for pro- 
pelling steam vessels, furnished with a curved or 

_ spiral blade to act on the water in the manner of a 


. screw. Tomlinson. 
2. An extortioner or usurer, TTatliweill, 
8. A sinall paper packet of tobacco. Mayhew. 


4. A blemished horse, one which though useful 
as a hack is unsalable to persons who study the 
perfect appearance of the animal. Simmonds, 

BSEREW’-DOCK, m A kind of graving-dock in 
which large screws form an important part of the 
machinery for raising and lowering vessels, 

j Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
SE€REW’-DRIV‘ER, m. An implement for turning 
screws. Wright, 
SEREW’-JACK, nm. A contrivance for raising great 

weights through short lifts by means of a combined 
rack and pinions enclosed in a stock or frame, and 
moved by a winch or handle. + Tomlinson. 
BEREW’PILES, x. pl. Tiles used to suppert light- 
houses, &c., forced into the ground and hold firmly 
there by a peculiar kind of screw at the lower ox- 
tremity. Ogilvie, 
SE€REW-PRO-PEL/LER, on A steam-vessel pro- 
SEREW-STEAM/ER, pelled by a screw. 
S€RIB/BLE-MENT, 2. Hasty or careless \ 
oster. 
SERIG/GLE, 2.4, To twist around, to writhe. 


Halliwell. 
SCRIMMAGE, jn, robably a corruption of 
BEKUWMAGH, skirmish.| Formerly, a skir- 
mish 5 now, & general row or fight. [Vur. dial. 
Si ; faldiwell, 
'rynoe Oui this ecrvmage for all his 
Fied fall wi pa = gel ge prrde, 
. nadowne MS, as quoted hy Halliwe’l, 


SEA 


SERIMP/ING, pp. and a. Noting a niggardly man- 
ner; scanting, 

SERIMP/ING, n. The act of saving in a niggardly 
manner. Clarke. 


. | SERIPT/UR-AL-NESS, 2. Tho stato or quality of 


being seriptural. R. Breckinridge. 

SERIPT/URE (skript’yur), a. Pertaining to the 
Biblo; as, the Seripture history. Milton: 

SEROLLZD (skrold), a. Formed like a scroll; con- 
tained ina scroll. Ogilvie. 


SERUB, n. Thick short bushes; as, the Australian 


scrub. Howitt. Gosse. 
SERUB/BING, x. The act of rubbing with a view to 
cleanse. Ash, 


SERUFF, nm [Qz. connected with rough ?] The 
napo or Jong part of the neck behind; as, to taka a 
person by the scruff of his neck. Wright, 

SE€RU-TI-NEED’, x. jodh-s One who examines 
votes at elections, as of certain societies, -&c. 

SERY, 2. [From sery or descry.] <A flock of wild 
fowl. Halliwell. 
S€UF’FLING, n. Confused contention with the 
hands; as, “ nor had this scuffing an end, till night 

was begun.” Holland, 

S€UL/PIN, m. A small sea-fish (Cottus octodecim- 
spinosws) common on the American cvast. 

Mitchitt. 

SEULPT’RESS, n. A female who practices the art of 
sculpture. 

SCULPT’U-RESQUE (skilpt/yu-resk), @. After tho 
manner of sculpture ; resembling sculpture, 

Art Journal. 

SE€UM-MY, a. Coverod with scum. 

SEUP, n. [D. aon A name for sewing, still re- 
taincd among the Dutch settlers of New York. 
[Am. Burtiett. 

2. Aname given to a small fish, also called porgy. 
[Am.] Bartlett. 
S€URF, n. [add] Scurf-like membranous minute 
scalus on the surface of some leaves. Henalow. 
SEUTCH/ING, nm. The act or process of dressing 
flax; also used as adj. 
S€U-TEL/LATE, a. 

S€U-TEL/LI-FORM, i In bot., shaped like a p 
ter, A, Gray. 

SEA/-AD/DER, n. A fish (Gasterostews apinachia) 
of the British seas, of an elongated and slender form 
with fifteen short dorsal spines, and the entire late- 
ral line covered with carinated scales. 


Ogilvie, Cuvier, 
SEA/-BAR/ROW, ‘ee The egg-case of certain 
SEA/-PIN’/€USH-ION, { fish, as the skate or thorn- 


back, which is often thrown upon the shore. 


[L. scutella, a platter] 
at- 


Imp. Add, 
SEA/-BEACTI, m A beach lying slong the sea; as, 
“the bleak seu-beach.” Longfellow. 


SEA/-BLUD/BER, mn, A marine insect. Oyilote, 
SEA/-BRED, a. Brought up on or for the sex. 
. 


Clarke, 
SEA/-BRIEF, See Sra-Lerrer. : 
SEA/-ELIFF, n. A cliff over the sea, Lyell. 
SEA/-€U’EUM-BER, 7. A marine animal of the 
tribe of Molothuria, a division of Echinoderms; 
called also Béche de mer. It iscommon in tropical 
seas, and is salted, dried and carried tu China whero 
it is used as an edible delicacy under the name of 
trepang. Dana. 
SEA/-DYKE, n. A dyke or wall built to guard 
against the sea. 
SEA/-GO’ING, a. 
going steamers. 
SBA/-HARE, n, A mollusk of the group Anya. 
anit. 
SHA/-KING, n. The same as Viking ; one of the lead- 
ers of piratical squadrons among the Danes or Nor- 
mans, who passeal their lives in roving the seas in 
search of plunder and adventures. Eneyc. Am. 
SHA/-LAN’GUAGE, n. The terins used by seainen. 
SEAM/-BLAST, n. A blast made by putting the 
powder into seams or cracks of rocks, Ogilvie. 
SEAM/-LACH, n. A lace used by carringze-mekers to 
cover seams and edges. Simmonds, 
SEAM/LESS, a. Without a seam; as, * Christ's 
aeamlesa cvat all of a piece.” Bishop Taylor, 
SEAM/-PRESS’ER, n. In agric., a heavy roller to 
press down newly ploughed furrows. Simmonds. 
SEAN/NA-€IIIE, } 2. A bard among the. Highland- 
SENNA-€HY, ; ers of Scotland, who preserved 
and repeated the traditions of tho tribes. 
SEA/-PEN, n. A radiate zodphyte (Pennatula phos- 
phorea), bearing some resemblance to a quill. 
C. Kingsley. 
SEA/-PINK, n. A sea-plant (Cerastium repens of 
Linneus.) Ogilvie. 
SBA/-POR/€U-PINE, n. A fish of the genus Diodon 
whose body is set thickly with spines, Dana, 


Moving or sailing by sea; as, eea- 


SHG 


SEAR/ING, n. The act of burning on the surface. 
SEA/-SALT, n. Salt made by_the evaporation of) 
soa-water, v7 ; 

SEA/-SLUG, See Sz4-cvcuUMBER 
SEA/-SPYDER, », -A name given to crabs of the 
Maia tribe, having the body nearly triangular, and 
the legs rather slender and sometimes quite long. 
———* Dana: 
SEAT/ING, n. The act of making or giving a seat: 
2. The material for making seats; os, horse-halr 
or cane seating. i 
SEA/-TURN, n, A breeze or gaie frum the sea. 
Ash. 
SEA/-WALL, n. A wall to resist encroachments of 
the sea; as, “what a sea-wall they are, these| 
hills!” C. Kingsley. 
SEA/-W.ARE, ». A name given to the sea-weed, 
&c., thrown up on the shore, and used as manure 
and for other purposes. 
a Gurdner's Farmer's Dicti sit 
SE-BA/CEOUS (se-ba/shus), a. [add.] In bot., look- 
ing like wax, tallow, or grease; as,-the sebaceous 
secretions of some plants. Henslow.. 
2. In physiol., affording fatty secretions; as, 8e- 


baceous follicles, Carpenter. 
SE-BIF’ER-OUS, a. [L. sebum, tallow or wax, and’ 
Jfero, to produce.] ; 
Producing vegetable wa. Henslow. 


SE€/OND-HAND, n. The hand marking the seo 
onds in a clock or watch, 

SE€/OND-STO/RY, n. In America,* the sect 
range of rooms from the street-level. « This, in X 
gland, ‘2 called the jiret jloor, the one beneat 
being the ground floor. Thackeray, 

SE€-RE-TA/RI-AT, 2. [Fr.] Tho office of a secre 
tary; the place where a secretary transacts busi 
ness, keeps records, &c. 
. 7 Heyse, S. Wells Williams, 

S£€/RE-TA-RY, m. [add.] A writing desk. 

SE€/RE-TA-RY, n, A bird of South Africa (Serpena 
tarius), With an aquiline head and beak, the legs off 
a crane, and a lengthened crest and tail. It lives 
almost exclusively on the larger snakes, which it 
captures with muth skill, and from hence it is called 
tho snake eater. ~~ st Icon. Eneye. 

SE-€RE/TIVE, a. Tending to concealment; as, @ 
secretive disposition. 

SE€’TION-AL-I8M, nr. A feeling of peculiar interes& 
in some one section of a country, &c. [Am.] c 

SE€/TOR-AL, a. Of or pertaining to a sector; as, @ 
sectoras circle. : 

SE€-TO’/RI-AL, a [IL secto, tocut.) . 

Noting a form of cutting teeth, called also scise 
sors teeth because the corresponding pair in the 
upper and lower jaw, play against each other like 
scissors blades, RR. Owen. 

SKE/0-LAR, a. [add.] In ectence, pertaining to the 
progress of ages, or to timo in its whole duration ; 
appearing or accomplished in the progress of time} 
as, the secular refrigeration of the globe. 

Dana, 

Si-6U/RI-TY, nm. [add.] A person who becomes’ 
surety for another, 

SE-€URI-TIES (se-kiire-tiz), m. pl. Evidences of 
debt, as bonds, certificates of stocks, &«. 

A. Hamilton, 

SE-DE’RUNT, n. [L. sedeo.] Lit., they sat; hence 
used to denote a sitting, as of a court or other body 


[Scotch.] 
SEED, v. t. [add] To seed down, to sow with grass 
sood. Ogilvie 


SEED/ING, n. The act of sowing with seed. Aeh. 

SEELD/-WOQOL, 7. Cotton-wool not yet cleansed of 
its seeds. [Southern States.] 

SEEING, n. In falconry, the closing of the eyclids 
of o hawk by passing fino thread through thein. 


Craig, 
SEEM‘LI-LY, ado. 


In a becoming or seemly man- 
ner. 
SEERSITIP, n. The office of a seer. 
SEL’SAW, @. Up and down with regular alterna- 
tion; as, 1 see-saw tone, id. 
SEEFH/ING, n. The state of ebullition or a 


SEG-MENT’AL, a. Relating to a segment. ‘ 
SEG-MEN-TA/TION, n. The act or process of df 
viding into segments; a éelf-division into segments 
as a result of growth. Dana: 
SEG/RE-GATE, ». i. To separate from mass and 
collect together about centers or along lines of frac¢ 
tare, as in the process of crystallization or solidifi 
cation. F Dana. 
SEG-RE-GA/TION, m. [add.] Separation from a 
mass and gathering about centers or into cavities at: 
hand through cohesive attraction or the erystallizin 
process, and due to the natural tendency of mat 
of a kind to collect together. Danas 
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SEN 


SEID, n. [Ar. peeree: 
of Mohammed throug: 
his nephew Ali. 

SEIS/MI€ (size’mik), a. 
quake.] 


Name of the descendants 
his daughter Fatima and 
Afalcom. 


[Gr. ceopuds, an earth- 


Pertaining to earthquakes. Dana. 
SE-LE’/NO-CEN’TRI€, a. As seon or estimated 
from the center of the moon. Dane, 


SEL-E-NOG/RA-PHER, 7. One skilled in selenog- 
raphy, or s description of the moon's surface. 


Wright. 
BELIF’Y-COM-MAND/, n, Control over one’s own 
feelings, temper, &e. Channing. 


SELF’-€OM-PLA/CEN-CY, n. Satisfaction in one’s 
own character, performances, é&c. Foster. 
SELF’-C€ON-TROL/, n. Restraint over one's self. 
Murtineau. 

SELF/-DEG-RA-DA/TION, n. The act or offect of 
lowering or debasing ono’s self. Stearns. 


SELF’-DIS/CI-PLINE, n. Correction or govern- 

ment of one’s self for tho sake of ae AG - 
‘all, 

SELF’-DIS-TRUST’, n. Want of confidence in one’s 
self. Huntington. 

SELF/-EX-POS#/URE (cks-p0/zhur), n. Tho act of 

laying one’s self open, as to danger, &c. 

a4 Channing. 

SELF’-IM-POSZD’ (-im-p6zd), a. Voluntarily taken 
on one’s self, a3 sel/-imeposed tasks. Sheppard. 


SELF’-IN-DUL/GENCE, n. Free eee of one’s 


appetites, passions, &c. hanning. 
SELF’-O-RIG/I-NA-TING, a. Beginniny; with or 
springing from one’s self. Foster, 


BELF/-PLEAS8ZD (pleczd), a. Noting satisfaction 
with one’s self; as, a self-pleased man. 
J. M. Muson. 
SELF/-POS-SESSZD’ (pos-sdst/), a. Noting com- 
posure of mind, manner, &c.; undisturbed. 
SELF’-REG/U-LA-TIVE, a. Tending or serving to 
regulate one’s self. Whewell, 
BELF/-RE-NUN-CI-A/TION (-she-@/shun), n. Tho 
act of renouncing or setting aside one’s own wishes, 
claims, &c. 
BELF/-RE-PROACH’, n. Tho act of condemning 
) one’sself. | Clarke 
BELF’-RE-PROVNG-LY, ado. In a manner to 
| reprove or censuro one’s self. Shelley. 
SELF’-RE-VEAL/ING, a. Serving to reveal one’s 
} self; as, sel/-revealing actions. IT. Bushnell. 
SELI’-SA€’RI-FICE, n. Tho act of yielding up 
one’s person, interests, &e, hunning, 
SELF’-SUS-TAIN/ING, ce. Having power to sustain 
itself; as, 0 sel/-sustuining business. 
BELF/-TORTURE, n. Tho act of inflicting pain on 
one’s self; as, the 6el/-torture of the heathen. 
Lond. Quart, Rev. 
BELL, 0. ¢. [add.]- To im upon or betray; 
he found hitnself sold. lato Pekediat 
SELL/, n. An imposition, as in s case where con- 
fidence has been reposed, or expectation excitod. 


t Halliwell. 
SELL/ING, ppr. or a. Relating to a sale; as, the 
, selling price. 
2. Imposing on by a trick; as, selling a country- 
, man, 
SEM 1-BAR-BAR/1€, a. Half barbarous pr un- 
’ elvilized; as, semi-barbaric display. 


( Ss Wash, Irving, 
SEMWI-BAR/BAR-I8M, ». <A state of beiny half 
barbarous or uncivilized Greeley, 

SEND/ING, n. The act of transmitting. Shakes. 
BEN/NET, n. A particular time or modo of martial 
music. Johnson on Shukea, 
SEN-SA/TION-AL, a. Of or belonging to sensa- 
tionalisin , as, sensational metaphysics, ore 
BSEN-SA’/TION-AL-ISM, m. Theo doctrino held by 

Condillac and falsely ascribed to Locke, that our 
ideas originate sulely in sensation. XN. Porter. 
BEN’SI-TIVE, a. fa In arience and the arts 
this term is appliod to inanimate objects, to express 
& capacity of being very easily wrought upon and 
changed by certain appropriate agents; as, lodized 
silver is extremely 4ensiivoe to the sun's light; 
_ Photographs aro taken on sensitive paper. Nichol. 
8EN-SI-TIV’I-TY, n The state or condition of 
being sensitive, used chiefly in science and the 
arts; as, the seneztivity of iodized silver. 
J. A. Porter, 
SEN’SI-TIZZ'D, a. In photog., to render sensitive, 
or sitsceptiblo of being easily acted on by the sun's 
rays; a3 sensitized paper ; a sensitized plate, 
Montiron, 
[This word, thongh not regnlarly formed, is tho 
one uniformly used by photographers ] 
SEN’SO-RY, a, Ofor connected with sensation + as, 
sensory norves, ; Duaglison. 
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SEN’SU-OUS-LY, ado. 
SEN’SU-OUS-NESS, n. 


In a sensuous manner. 
The quality a being sen- 


suous. estm. Rev. 
SEN/TEN-CING, n. Tho act of pronouncing sen- 


tence. 
SEN-TEN-TIOS1-TY (-shis/-tj), 
quality of being sententious, 
SEN-TEN/TIAL-LY, adv, In the form of or by 
means of sentences. Clarke. 
SEN/’TI-EN-CY, . Tho faculty of perception ; foel- 
ing. Ogilvie, 
SEN/TI-NEL, o. 4 To watch over like a sentinel; 
as, “to sentinel enchanted ground.” Walt. Scott. 
SE’/PALZD (sé/pald), @. Ilavingasopal. Clarke. 
SEP’AL-INE, a. Relating tosepals. A. Gray. 
SEP’AL-OUS, a. Waving or relating to sepals, 
SEP/A-RA-TED, a. pa Separated flowers, in 
bot., aro thoso which have stamens and pistils in 
separate flowers, one kind having only stamens, the 
other only pistils, or imperfect stamens. They aro 
also callod tn porfect flowers. A. Gray. 
SEP’A-RA-TIVE, a. Belonging to or promvting sep- 


n add.] The 
E Veh 


aration; as, the “separutiwe virtue of extremo 
cold.” Boyle. 
SE/PECK, nm. Tho current coin of Cochin-China 
mado of tutenag and worth about a mill of our cur- 
rency. Simmonds, 
SEPT’-ANYGLE, n. A figure with seven sides and 
seven angles, Ash, 


SEPT’ATE, a. [L. septum, a partition.] 
In det., noting division by partitions, A. Gray. 
SEP-TEW VIRS, n. pl. [L.] <A board of seven 
men associated in sume office; as, the septemvir 
epulones, who had charge, among the Romans, of 
feasts in honor of the gods, Craig. 
SEP-TEM’VI-RATE, n. Theo office of septemvir. 
SEP/TEN-ATE, a. Having parts in sevens. 


A. Gray. 
SEP/TU-LATE, @. Waving imperfect or spurious 
septa, Tenslow. 
SEP/TU-PLED, a, Multiplied by seven. 
TTerachel. 


SE-QUEN/TIAL (-shil), a. That succeeds or follows 
inorder. _ Clarke, 

SE-QUEYTRA-TED. See SzquesTERED. 

SE-QUES/TRA/TING. See SEQuESTERING. 

SERE, x. An old term for an affection of the throat 
producing irritation of the lungs; as, “ whose lungs 
are tickled o’ the sere.” Shukes, 

SER-E-NAD/ING, n. The act of performing e sere- 
nade. Pee and @. Performing a serenade; as a 
serenading party. 

/ 

ee kn. See SzrFpom. 

SE/RI-AL, a. [add.] In bot, of or pertaining to 
rows, A. Gray. 
SE/RI-ATE, a, Tho same as Sertar. 
SE’RI-AL-LY, adv. Inn series or regular order; as, 

arranged seridlly, or published serially. 

S8E-ROT/I-NOUS, a. [L. serua, late.] 

. In dot., happening later in a season than is custom- 
ary with allied specics, A. Gray. 
SER-PEN/TI-NOUS, a. Rolating to or like sorpen- 
tine; as, serpentinous inclaracter. Do Lu Beche. 
SER-RC-LA/TION, n. Tho state of being notched 
minutely like a fino saw. Wright. 

SERV’A-BLE, a. That can boserved. Mackintosh 

2. That can bo preserved. Ash 

SERVER, z. Ono whosorves; as, an imago-server, 

Tyndall. 

2. A waiter for carrying things on; a salver. 
SEN’VI-AN, a. Bolonging to Servia, a part of 
Turkey. n. An inhabitant of Sorvia. Craig. 
SERV/ICE-BEIVRY, x. A wild fruit of North Ame- 
rica, ofton used for food, and deseribed as a cross be- 

tween tho cranberry and black currant, 

‘ : Sir Geo. Simpson, 
SERV/ICE-PIPE, n. A pipe connecting inains with 
a dwelling, as in gas-pipes, &c. Tomlinson. 
SERV/ING, n. The process of winding or casing a 
rope with canvas or yarn to guard against friction. 

Simmonds, 

SES-TET/TO, n. [I'r.] A piece of music designed for 


slx voices ur instruments, Joore’s Encyc. Mus. 


SET, n. [add] Direction or course, as tho set of a 
current, Totten. 
SE/TA, n. {LJ In bot., a bristle or slender body 

liko a bristle, 


b A. Gray. 
SET/-BOLT, » In ship-budiding, an iron pin or 
bolt for fitting planks closely together. Craig. 
pret platiiy a. [L. setu, a bristle, and gero, to 
ear, 

In nat. hist., covered with bristles, Dana. 
SET’-OUT, n._ A display. as of plate, &c. Clarke. 
SET/TING-POLE, x. An iron-pointed pole for push- 
~ ing boats alongin shallow water. [Am.] Burtlett. 


SHAKES-PE/RE-AN, a. 


SHE 


SET/TING-ROLE, n. Among printers, the same ag 
compoxing-rule. Hanxard’s Typ. 
SET/TLING-DAY,m, A day for settling accounts; 

as, in the stock-market, Simmonda, 
SE/TULE, 2. A small short hair or bristle. Duna. 
SET’U-LOSI, a. Bearing setules, Dana. 
SEW/’AGE (sii/ajo), 7. The matter carried off by 
sewers; also sometimes used for sewerage. 
Tomlinson. C. Kingsley. 
SEW’/ING-MA-CIIINEY (-sheen), ». A machine fot 
performing sewing with great rapidity anid exact- 
ness. Appleton’s Mech, Dict, 
SEX’-DIG-TI8M, n. Tho state of having six 


fingers un a hand, or six toes on a foot. Ogilvie. 
BEX/TO, x. [L.] A size of book made by folding 
each sheet into six leaves, larke. 


SILAB/BLE, n. A kind of crooked sword or hanger, 
_. Walt, Scott. 
SHAFT/-IIORSE, m. ‘Tho horse thi works between 
the shafts of a carriage; called alse shaster. 
Craig. Smoitt. 
SHAFT/ING, n. A term applied to the whole body 
of shafts in a mill, &c., taken collectively. 
SUAG/BARK, n. A name in New England for s 


kind of walnut-tree and its fruit. Bartlett. 
SHAG’-EARZD (eerd), a. Having shaggy ears; 
as, “a shag-eared villain.” Shakes, 


SLAKES, #. pl. A familiar term in America for thé 
fever and ague. Bartlett. 


Like or pertaining fo 
Shakespeare. 


SILAK/I-NESS, n. The state of being shaky. 
SHAK/Y, a. [add.] Shaking or trembling; as, a 
shaky spot in a marsh; a shaky hand, : 


xg Thackeray. 
SIIAL’/LOW-PA/TED, a. Weak in intellect; foolish. 
in Ogilcie. . 
SHAME, ”. [add.] Decency or decorum; as,“ have 


you no maiden shame.” 
SHAM/SHOO. See SamsHoo. 
SHAN/NY, n. A familiar name for a small fish (Pho- 

lis subfurcatus), which lurks under stones and 

weeds, Storer. C. Kingsley. 


STIANK’-BEER, } Seo Bonen Bee 


SHENK/-BRER, 

SHANK/ING, a. In vineries, becoming diseased 
with a moist gangrene, which attacks the footstalks 
of grapes. Dan«a, 

SIIARFE/-BEAM, n. The part of the plow to which 
the shure is attached. Ogilvie. 


SHARP’-SIOOT/ING, m. [add.] F%g., a keen con- 
test of wit or argument, 

SHARPE (shirpy), m. A long, sharp, flat-bot-, 
tomei sail-boat, [Am.] 

SHATH/MONT, n. A measure of length, said to be 
six inches, Jamieson. Wali, Scott. 
SHAVE, ». ¢. To uso a razor for removing tho beard; 
to cut closely ; to be hard and severe in a bargain. 

SLAVE, ». A thin slice. Wrights Prov. Dict. 
2. A cutting of tho beard. Ogilvie. 
8, An exorbitant cutting down or discount on & 
noto, &c., for cash ih hand. [Am.] . 
SHAV/ING, n. [ndd.] Tho act of dealing closely in’ 


a bargain; fleecing. ; 
SHAWL, o.¢. To wrap in a shawl; as, to shawl a, 


luly. 

sIlAWS (shauz), n. pl. The leaves and tops of vege# 

tables, as of potatoes, turnips, &c. ve 
Wright's Prov. Dict, 

SHEEL/ING, |)”. A hut or small cottage ; especially, 

SILIEL/ING, for shepherds, or for those who carry 
on the dairy-business at points remote from the 
farm-house, during the summer. John Wilson, — 

SHEEP/-FACZD (faste), @ Excessively bashful; 
sheepish, Clarke. — 

SHEEP/-RUN. Sco Sieep-wAx. 

SHEEP’ TICK, n.* An insect of the family Hippo- 
boscide, common in EET grounds in early sum- 
mer. It fixes its head in the skin of the sheep, ex- 
tracting the blood, and leaving a large tumor. 

Imp, Add, 

SHEER, #. ¢. [odd.] To start aside; as, the horse 
sheers badly. : 

SIIKET/-LIGHT/NING, n. Lightning that flashes 
in broad gleams, 

SHEET’-ZIN€, n. Zine rolled into sheets, 

SIIELL, o. ¢. To attack with bomb-shells; as, to 
shell a fortification, Lond, Times, 

SUELL/-JACKET, m An undress military jacket, 

Simmonds, Thackeray. 
SHELL/ING, n. The act of attacking with shells; 
as, the shelling of a city. i =i 
2. The act or process of removing shells; as, the 
shelling of oysters. : A. 
8, The act or process of covering with shells; as, 


Lea 


tho shelling of a road-way. ae 
SNELL/-LIME, 2. Limo obtained by burning 
shells of oysters, &c. “3 


£RM; MARINE, BIRD; MOVE, 
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\SHELL/-PROOF, @. Capuble of resisting bomb- | SHOT’-WIN-DOW, n. A window projecting from * SIDE’-ARMS&, n. pl. Weapons worn on the left side, 


; shells. : 

SHELVE, o. t. [add.] To furnish with shelves; as, 

’ to shelve a library. right, 

2, Fig., to lay on the shelf or put aside witha 

' view to prevent re-appearance; as, to shelve a 

/ elaim. Ogilvie. 

SILELV/ING, 2. Tho act of laying on the shelf, 

2. The shelves of a room, &c., coltectively 
SHER/RY-€OB/BLER, n. A beverage prepared with 
sherry-wine, &c. Simmonds, Dickens. 
SIIETYLAND-PO/NY, n. A small species of pony, 
originally from the Shetland Isles. Booth, 
SHUEY/TAN (shi’tan), n. In Jfoham, mytioJ., a de- 
mon or jinne E. W. Lane. 

SHIFT’A-BLE, a. That may be shifted. Ash, 

SIIEET’Y, a. Alert; ready with shifts and expe- 
dients; as, “shifty and thrifty, as any old Greek.” 

C. Kingsley. Wright's Prov. Dict. 

SITIM/MER-ING, 2. A gleam; as, “a little shém- 
mering of light.” Chaucer, 

SIIIM/MER-ING, a. Noting a gleaming or glisten- 
ing; as, “the shimmering glimpses of a stream.” 

Tennyson, 

SHIN, 2. 7. To run about borrowing moncy hastily 
and temporarily for the payment of one’s notes at 
the bank, &c. [Am. Bartlett. 

SUIN’DY, ». An uproaror disturbance; a spree. 

Thackeray. 

SHINY’GLER, 2. A machine for shingling puddled 
iron, or making it into blooms. 

Appleton's Mech. Dict. 

SHIN’ GLING, ». A process in making wrought 
fron, which cunsists in squeezing or haminering the 
iron after it has been through the puddling furnace, 
to make it into blooms. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

SIIIN’NER, #. One who runs about borrowing 
res temporarily, to meet pressing exigencies. 

m, 

SIIIN’NEY, 2. A boy's game called also hockey or 
bandy, played with knobbed or curved sticks, and 
aknur or ball. The object of the contending par- 
ties is to drive the knur over a line agreed on. The 
naine is given because of the liability of the players 
to receive blows on the shin. Halliwell. 

SIIN’NING, n. A running about borrowing money 
temporarily to meet pressing demands, [Aim.] 

SiriN‘-PLAS/TER, n. A name originally given dur- 
ing a suspension of specie payments to notes under 
one dollar, Sosianel to take the place of sinall 
change which had disappeared. [4m] Bartlett. 

SIIIN/TY, n. A varicty of golf, a Scotch gaine; 
also the club used in the game. Jamieson. 

SIIIP/-BREAK/ER, n. Ono who breaks up vessels 
when unfit for further use. Ogilzie. 

SILIP’-€A-NAL/, n. A canal for the passage of ships. 

SIIIP’-LET-TER, n. A letter conveyed by a ship, 
not a mail-packet. Clarke. 

SIIEP’-YARD, x. A yard where ships are built or 
repaired 

SHER (shir), 2. An insertion of cord (usually clas- 
tic) between two pieces of cloth. Simmonds. 

SIIRRZD (shird), @. A term applied to articles 
having a cord (usually elustic) inserted between 
two pieces of cloth ; as, shirred suspenders. 

Wright. 

STIOAD/ING, |. The method of tracing veins of 

SHOD’ING, metal, by shoals, or otherwise. 

Pryce. Liefchild. 

SHIGAL (shéle), vo. & Among semen, vessels are 
said cv shoul their water, as they advanco into that 
which is less deep. Marryatt, 

SHOCK, 2. [add.] A thick mass of short hair. 

BILOD/DY, n. A fibrous material obtained by “dev- 
fling” refuse woolen goods, old stockings, rags, 
druzgets, &e, It differs from mungo in being of an 
inferior quality ; and is spun into yarn with a little 
fresh woul and made into cuarse cluth. 

Simmonds, 

BITOOTYING-BOX, n. A small house in the country 
fur use in tho shooting-season. 

John Wilson, Simmonds. 

BIINOTYING-STICK’, n, A tapering piece of wood 
er iron used by letter-press printers to drive un the 
guoins in the chase, Hansurads Typ. 


SI1OP’-KEEP-ING, n. ‘whe act or business of keep- 
dng a shop. i Ash, 
SUORK’AGE, n. Duties on goods when spiel, ; 

gilvie, 
SBHORE/WARD, adv. Toward the shore; as, to 
sail shoreward, - Coleridge. 
BILOT’-TOW-ER, n. A lofty tower for making shot 
hy dropping from its summit melted lead, which 


Seols In the descent and is received into water, 
Tomlinson. 
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the wal. Wright's Prow Dict. 
Ritsun, quoted by Halliwell, explains it as a win- 
dow that opens and shuts; and Wodrow describes 
it as a window of shutters made of timber and a few 
inches of giass above them. 
SIIOUL’/DER-BLOCK, 2.* Among ship-wrights, a 
large single block left almost square at the upper 
end, and cut sloping in the direction of the sheayo, 


Totten, 
SHOV’/#L-FUL (shiiv’vl-), @ As much asa shovel 
will bold, Ogilvie, 


SHOVE-GROAT (grawt), n. A kind of game plaved 
ky shoving or sliding pieces of money on a board. 
Strutt. Shakes 
SHOV’ZL-HAT, nm. A broad-brimmed hat turned 
up at the sides and projecting in front like ashovel; 
worn by clergymen of the English Church. 
Thackeray. 
SHOV’/EL/ING (shiiv’vl-ing), 2. The act of throwing 
with a shovel. 
SIIOV’/ING (shiiv/ing), pp. and a, Pushing forward. 
LN (shiiv/ing), m. The act of pushing for- 
ward. 
SHOWMAN, 2. One who exhibits shows. 


Thackeray. 
SIIRED/DY, a. Composed of shreds. 

SILREW D’LY (shride/ly), adv, Sharply; “the air 
bites shrewdly.” Shakes, 
SUREW‘ISIL (shri/ish), @. Having tho temper of a 
shrew, or peevish, turbulent woman. = Dfedville. 
SIIRILL/ING, a. Waving an acute, piercing effect ; 
as, “ éhrilling shafts of subtle wit.” Tennyson. 
SHRILL’/-TONGUZD (-tiingd), a. Maving a shrill 

voice; as, “thy cheek pays shame when eh, ill- 
tongued Fulvia scolds.” Shakes. 
SHRIMP’ER, n. A fisherman who catches shrimps 
with a drodge-net on the shore, Simmonds. 

SIIRIMP/ING, n. The act of catching shrimps. 

SHRINE, v. ¢. To placo in a shrine; to enshrine; as, 
“Sith it is shréned in my sovereign’s breast.” 

Spenser. 

SHRIV’EN (shriv’vn), pp. [From Sartvs.| Waving 
been confessed, 

SHROUD/LESS, @. Without a shroud; as, “where 
a mangled curpss lies sroudless, unentombed.” 


Dodsley. 

SUUN/NING, n. The act of avoiding. 

SHUNT, n. [Abridged from shun ét.] In railways, 
a turn off to a side or short rail that the principal 
rail may be left free. right. 

SHUT, +. ¢. [add.] To shut of, to exclude, as to shut 
of steam. To get shut of a thing, is to get rid of it, 
to get it thrown or cast clear away. J?ichardséon. 

By some it is written to get shot of : 

SIIUTE, n. [Fr. chute.] A passage for sending or 
shooting things down; also a place in a river so 
contracted as to deepen the water, through which 
rafts, &c., are sent or shot. [Am.] Bartlett. 

SHUT’/TER-LESS, a. Without a shutter. 

Beckford. 

To throw sideways or with a cuteless 

[ Var. dial.] 

Hatiiwell. 


SITY, o. t. 
jerk; to fling ; as, to shy o stone, 


SILY, m. A side-throw; a fling; as,— 


If Lord Brougham gets a stone in his hand, he must, It seems, 
have a shy at some body. Punch. 
SITY’ING, a. Apt to start aside or sheer; as, a shy- 
ing horse. Wright. 
SI-AM-ESE’, a. Pertaining to Siam; n. pl. the peo- 
ple of Siam. 


SIB, . A blood relation. Craig. 

SIB, @. Related by biood. Walt. Scott. 
He is no faery born, ne aid at all 

To elfes. Spenser. 


SI-BE/RI-AN, a.* {add.] Siherian dog, a variety 
of dog distinguished by having its ears erect, and 
the hair of its body and tail very long; it is also 
distinguished for its steadiness, docility and endur- 
ance of fatigue when used for the purpose of draught. 

Imp. Add, 

SIB/I-LANCE, n. A hissing sound. Clarke. 

SIB‘I-LOUS, a. Noting a hissing sound. Ogilvie. 

SF€. [L.] Thus; this word is now sometimes used 
in quoting from others with:a view to call atten- 
tion; as, the author states “that there are 4000 dif- 
ferent words (s¢c) in Arabic for the word camel.” 
The word sie is here introduced to show the quota- 
tion has been rightly given, 

SI€’EA, a. [Hin.] A term formerly mneh applied 
to the rupee. an East-Indian coin, dnring the year 
after its coinage; after this it was called sonazut or 
eunat, Simmonds, 

SICK’ZN-ING-LY, ado. In a manner to sicken or 
disgust. Willia, 

SICK’EN-INGS, n. pi. Attacks of sickness or faint- 
ness, John Wilson. 


SIM 
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as sword, bayonet, &c. Simmonda. 
SIDE/-LE’VER or LEVER, n. In marine steam- 
engines, 4 lever or beau working at the side of an 
engine (usually one on each side, forming o pair) 
fur transferricg motiun from the piston to the 
crank. ' Tomlinson. | 
SI-DE/RE-AL, a. [add.] Measured by the apparent 
motion of the fixed stars; as, a Gaetan year; 
measuring or relating to sidereal time, as a sidereu 
clock. Herschel, { 
SID’/ER-0-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. oiSnpos, iron, and pave 
teia, divination. ] : 
Divination by burning straws on red-hot iron,' 
and forming conjectures from the manner of their 
burning. Craig. 
SIDE/-SLEEVES, n. pl. Large, long sleeves. 

F Shakes, 
SIDE/-VIEW (-vii), n. A view on or from ono side; 
an oblique view. Ogilvie 
SIDE/-WIND, n. A wind from one side; hence, 

metaphorically, an indirect attack, or indirect 


means, Wright. Ogilvie. ; 
SYDLING, ppr. or a. Approaching sideways. 
Dickens, 


SIEGE/-TRAIN (secj’trine), n. The apparatus, con- 
sisting of cannon, mortars, &c., for conducting a 
siege. 

SIFT, v.% [add.] To sift owt, to search or find out 
_with care, as if by sifting. 

SIFT’ING, n. The act of separating by a sieve 5 
hence, strict search or scrutiny. Ash. 
SIGHT (site), v. 4. Among seamen, to obtain a view 
of; as, to s¢ght the land. Kune, 
SIGHT, nm, [add.] A great number; as, a eight of 

money. [(nce in good use, but now vulgar in Eng. 


and Am.,] Halliwell, 
SIGHT’-SEE-ING, ». The visiting of objects of 
curiosity. 


SIG/LA, n. pl. [L.] A term used to denote the 
signs, abbreviations, letters, or characters standing 
for words, &c,, such as are found in ancient manu- 
scripts, or on coins, medals, &e, 

& . Savage's Dict. of Print. 

SIG/NAL, ¢. % To communicate by signals; as, to 
signal the intelligence. This word is better than 
signalize, because the latter has the distinctive 
meaning of making illustrious. : 

SIG’NAL-ING, ppr. or a. Making signals; com- 
prepigating by signals;—n. The act of making sig- 
nals. 

SIG/NAL-IZE, v. t. This word has been somewhat 
used to denote making signals by flags, &c., but 
signal, as a verb, is preferable, 

SIG-MOID/AL-LY, adv. Ina sigmoidal manner. 
SIG/NET-RING, n. A ring containing a signet or. 
private seal. Mfalleck. 
SIG-NIF/I-€ANT, n. That which has significance? 
a token; as, “dumb significants proclaim your 

thoughts.” Shakes, 

SIG-NIF’I-€ATE, n. In logic, one of several things 
siznified by a comrnon term. ‘Whately. 

eh (siks), ». pl. A warlike tribe in Northern 

nla, 

SYLEN-CING, n, The act of putting to silence. 


SILK’-GOWN, n. The dress and badge of ofle wha 
has been appointed king's or queen's counsel. Such 
a one has certain rights of precedence over the jun- 
ior barristers who wear stuf-gowns. 

Lord Campbell. 

SILT/ING, n. The process of filling up with mu 
&c.; the silt or mud, &c., which fills in. 

SIL/VER-GRAY, «, Noting o bluish-gray color 
with a silvery luster; as, eé/ver-gray hair. 

SIL/VER-STICK. See Stick. 

SIL/VER-GRAIN, a. A name given by workmen 
to the lines (called by botanists medullary rays) 
which, in a horizontal section of the trunk ofa tree, 
may be seen radiating from the central pith to the 


bark. Craig. 
SIL/VER-IZE, v. t. To cover or plate with silver 
Nichol, 


[This word and its derivatives are much used by. 
photographers in reference to duguerreoty pe plates; 
as, a silverized plate, the ailvering of a plate, &c.] / 

SIL/VER-Y, a. [add.] In dot. white tinged with 
bluish gray, and possessing a metallio luster, 
a ra Henslow. 
SI-MARRE’, See Swan} 

SIM’MER-ING, n. The act of boiling gently. 
SIM/O-NIST, rn. One who practices or defends sim- 
ony. Craig. 
SIM/PER-ER, n. One who smiles in a silly manners 

as, “a ximperer that a court afferds.” Nevi : 
SI-MUL-TA-NE/I-TY. See SimuLTaNROUSNESS, © 
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SI-MUL-TA/NE-OUS, a. [add.] 
tions, having the same values for the unknown 
quantities of two or more equations at the sume 
time. avies’ Math. Dict. 

BY NL-CURE, o.¢. To put inasineoure, Ogilvie 

SIN-CIP/I-TAL, n. Of or pertaining to the sinciput; 
as, ‘tho parictal bones have been called sinot ital 

Dunglison, 

BIN/EW-I-NESS, x. The stato or qnality of boing 
sinewy. Ash, 

SIN’"GLING-OUT, nm, The act of selecting. 

SIN’GU-LAR, n. [add] In gram., the bt eed 

i 


number. bbs, 
S8IN’IS-TRORSE, a. [L. sénistroreus, toward tho 
loft.] 


In bot., turning to the left. A. Gray. 
BIN’NING, n. The act of committing sin; pp”. and 
a. Committing sin. 
8IVNUS, a. [add] In Jot., a hollow between two 
projecting lobes. A, Gray. 
BI’PHON, n. [ndd.J In godl...a tube of a membra- 
nous or calcareous naturo, traversing tho septa of 
a chambered shell; siphuncle. Dana. 
BYPION-AL“si’fon-al), a Portaining to a siphon. 
BI-PHON-IF’/ER-OUS, a. Siphon-bearing, as the 
chambered shells of the Nautili, &, * Dana, 
BIS-MOM’E-TER. Seo Szismowerer, 
61S-S00’%, m.  [Hind.] A valuable timber-tree of 
India (Dahidergia eisso), used for ship-bullding ; 
its color ts a light grayish brown with darker 
colored velns. In structure it somewhat resembles 
the finer species of teak, but it is tougher and more 
elastic. Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
BIS-Y-PHE/AN (eleSoe 5A) a. Relating to Sisy- 
phus; incessantly recurring; as sisyphecwn labors, 
BITZ/-BATH, n. [Ger.] A tub for bathing in a sit- 
ting postaro; also the act of bathing thus. 
Dunglison. 
BYZAR-SIILP, ». The station of a sizar at Cam- 
bridge University, Eng. Clarke. 
BIZE’-ROLL, n. <A small piece of parchment addod 
to a roll. Ogilvie. 
BIZ/ING, m. [add.] The act of applying or covering 
with size. Ash, 
BIZ/ZLE (siz/zl), v. 4. To make a hissing sound; to 
dry and shrivel up with a hissing sound. Forbdy. 
BIZ’ZLING, ». A Lissing sound, as of something 
frying over a fire. : 


BKEL’E-TAL, a. Pertalning to a skeloton. 


RR, Owen. 
SKETOIN/I-LY, ade. In a skotchy or incomplete 
manner; as, * shatchily descriptive.” Bartlett, 


BKETCI/ING,n, The act of making sketches or of 
giving in outline. Ash. 
BKID, o.¢%. To check with a skid, as wheels in 
going down hill. Dickens. 
BKIL/LING, x. A money of account in Sweden, 

Norway, and Denmark, worth about ono cent. 
Simmonds, 
SBKIM’/MING, n. The act of taking from the surface. 
2. The act of gliding along the surface. 
Richardson. 
BKIN/FYL, m. All that can bo held by the skin; as, 
a skinfud of liquor. Ogilvie, 
BKIN’NING, n. Tho ac'sof stripping off tho skin, 
Ash, 


2. The now cuticle phowing overa wound. Ash, 
8. A severe whipping; as, to got a good skin- 
ning. Clarke. 
®KIP,2. Name ofa waltor at Oxford. Conybeare, 
SKIRL/ING, n <A shrill cry; as, tho skirting of the 
woinen Walt. Svott. 
SKIRT/ING, n. [add] Skirts taken collectively ; 
matorial for skirts. 
SKREED, 2. Floating ico in small fragmonts. 
Kane. 
SKRIW/MAGE, n. See SormeracE. 

SKULK/ING, n. Tho act of lurking or avoiding, 
SLAB’RER, n, Molsture let fall from the mouth in 
f£ carcloss manner; slaver. Richardson, 
BLASH/ES, n. pl. A name givon to places in woods, 

which have been slashed or cut ovor, [Am] 
BLASIVY, @ Wot and dirty; slushy. Mudliwedl. 
BLAT/TING, n. ‘Slats taken collectively, 
BLAUGIVTER-ING, nm. Tho act of killing like a 
bute hor. 

SLAVE, n, One belonging to the Slavonia race. 
BLAVE-BREED-ER, n. One who makes a businoss 
of raising slaves for sale, Greeley. 
BLAVE/-cOAST, n. A part of tho western const of 

Africa from which slaves aro carried, 
BLAVE’-€ATCH-ER, n. One who attempts to catch 
and bring a fugitive slayo back to his master. 
Greeley. 
SLAVE-€XTCH-ING, n. The buetnoss of search- 
ing ont and arresting fuuitive slaves, to return them 
to thelr masters, 
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In mati, egua-| SLAVE/-HUNT, m. A search after persons to 


A, B. &e., long—X, B, &e, short.—CARR, FAR, LAST, 
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slaves of. Bar 


myke SLUMP, vt. A boggy place. [Far 
t 


ss 
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be 
2. A search after fugitive slaves, often conducted SLUMP’Y, a. Boggy ; easily broken through, [Prive 


with blood-bounds, Greeley. 


in Eng.] Burilett, 


SLAVE/-TRAD-ER, n. One who traffics in slaves, | SLUMS, x. pl. A term used to describe the back: 


SLA/VISM, n. The common feeling and interest of 
the Slavonic race, 
BLAY. Seo Star. 

SLEDGE (slgj), 0. & oro. & To travel or convey in 
sledgos. LTowitt. 
SLEDGE (sltj), m. [add.] A hurdlo on which, for- 

merly, traitors were drawn to execution. 
Walt, Scott. Blackstone. 
2. A sleigh for riding upon snow. 
Goldsmith, TTowitt. 
SLEDGING, n. Traveling in sledges. J/owitt. 
SLEEVE, m. [add.] A name sometimes used to 
denote the metallic cylinder in the nave of a wheel, 
which turns upon the axle; as, tho sleeve of a cur- 
wheel. Soientif~f. Amer. 
SLEUTH (sliithe), m. Tho track of man or beast, as 
followed by the scent, [Scotch.] Halliwell, 
SLEUTH’-IIOUND (sliithe’-hound), . A hound 
that tracks its prey by the scent’; a blood-hound, 
Malliell, 
SLEWZD (slide), a Somewhat drunk. [Used in 
Yorkshire and by the vulgar in America. 


: ‘artlett, 
SLICK/NESS, n, State or quality of smovthness; 
slockness. Ash, 
SLIDE, nm. <A small dislocation in beds of rock, 


along & lino of fissure. Dana, 
SLIDE/-REST, n. In turning lathes, a rest or tool- 
support made to slide on fixed ways or bearings by 
screws or otherwise, Francis, 
SLIME, 2 [ndd.] In miaing, mud containing 
motallic orey obtained in the preparatory dressing. 
Pryce 
SLIM’/SY, a. Noting flimsiness or frajlness, 
SLIP, n. Clay mixed with water to a creamy con- 
sistence, converted by heat into bisque, &c. 
Art Journal, , 
SLIP’-LINK, n. In machinery, a connecting link 
so arranged as to allow some play of the parts, to 
avoid concussion. 
SLIV’RE, ». A light ribbon of cotton, &c,, to be 
formod into a thread. Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 


SLOKE, n. An edible sea-weed occurring in mem- 
branous frends i ene ne ea vulgaris, and P. laci- 
niata), also written Sloak, and Slokaun. Dana. 

SLOO, 2. A slough or mudhole, This form of the 
word, as generally prevalent in the Western States, 
is shown to have been one of tho earliest by the 
following lines in a Cambridge MS, quoted by 
Halliwell. 


And moche shame we hyt do, 
And cast hyt in a fowle a/oo, 


SLOPS, n. pl. [add.] Dirty water, &c. 

SLOT, 2. [add.] In mech., a depression in a plate 
of metal, or a slit or aperture through it, for the 
reception of some part of a machine, either fired as 
a key-bolt, or movable as a sliding adjustment, 

A Pek labs Alech, Dict, 

SLOT-HOUND. See Steutu-Hounp. 

SLOT/TED, a. ITaving a slot. 
SLOUGH/ING (sliifing), m. Tho act of casting off 
or separating. 

SLOW, a. [ndd.] Wearlsome; dull; exciting con- 

tempt on account of dullness. 
Dickens, Thackeray. 

SLOW’-LEMUR, n.* A spocies of monkey, called 
also the lazy ean lady turdigradus of 

Linn.) It isan animal of the East Indies of small 
size, scarcely as largo as & cut, and is named from 
the slowness of its gait. Imp. Add. Curler. 

SLOW’-MATCH, nA contrivance to retain fire for 
the service of artillery, mincs and flro-works. It 
usually consists of a cord steeped tn a combnatible 
preparation, and oonsumes very slowly, so that a 
single yard burns often us many as eight hours. 

Cumpbhell’s Mil. Dict, 

SLUB, nm, A roll of wool slightly twisted } 

SLUB/BING, { same as Rovine. 

Betl's Toch. Dict. 

SLUB, 0. 4 To draw out and slightly twist wool; 

+ tho machine which does this fy callod 2 StuBBtxe- 
MACHINE, Appleton's Meoh. Divi. 

SLUDGE, n. [ndd.] Small floating pieces of ico or 
snow. J Kane. 

SLUDGE/-TIOLE. 2. Another name for the mnd- 
holo In bollers of stonm-engines by means of which 
tho sudiment, &e., oan bo removad, Ogilria, 

SLUG, 0. t [add.] To load with a slug; as, to slug 
a cun, 

SLUICE (slice), @. % [add.] To wot copiously, as 
to sluice meadows; to overwhelm. STowitt, 


FALL, WHAT; TIRE, TERM; ) MARINE J IRD; MOYE,, 


streets of a city, espectally those filled with s pour 
dirty and vicious population, 
Thackenty. CC. Ringaley. 

SLUNG/-SHOT, 2. A motal ball of small size with 

string attached, usod for striking. | 
SLUSH, 2. isd} The refuse grease of tooking 

particularly on ship-board. .- Simmonds, 
SMACK/ING, n. A sharp quick noise; a smack; aa 

“like tho faint smacking of an after kiss.” 


Dryden. 
SMACK/ING, a, Making a sharp, brisk sound; as, @ 
a a his 
SMALL/-W 


RES, mn. A name given in ogee 
textile articles of the tape kind, nurrow bindings of 


all surts, plaited sash-cord, braid, fringe, &e. 


Mayhew. 
SMASH, 7. A breaking to pe utter desti uction, 
Hence, bankruptoy. [Coll.] LHauiivwell, 


SMASH/ER, 2. A cunt term for any thing very large 
or extraordinary, Also, for one who passes counter+ 
feit coin, MMattiwel, 

SMEIR, x <A kind of semi-glaze on pottery, made 
by adding common salt to carthen-ware glazes, 

SMERK/ING, ppr. or a, Smiling affectedly; as, a 
emerking look. Spenser. 

) SMOCK’-MILL, xn. A kind of windmill of which onl 
the cap turns roun/l, in distinction from aposteuill 
whose whole building turns on a post. 

Slinmonda, 

SMOKE/’-BALI, 2. In bie affuire, aball or case 
contatning a conposition whieh, when ft burng 
sents forth thick smoke. Oumpbells Mil. Dict, 

SMOKE/-BOX, n. Part of a stearn-enzine where the 
smoke, &c., from the furnace is collected ey en 
ing out at the chimney. Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 

SMOOTH/ING, xz. The act of making smooth, 

SMOLDER, Ke Smothered burning. 

SMOULD’ER, Richardson, 

SMOLD/ER-ING-NESS, jn. The state of smoth- 

SMOULD’ER-ING-NESS, ered burning. 

Lowell, 

SMUT, . [ndd.] Bad soft coal, containing much 
earthy mattor, found In the immediate locality of 
Sault, Mining Journal. 

SMUTCH, n. Stain; dirty spot. Ben, Jonson. 

SNAIL, ». [add.] A spiral or snail-shaped piece of 
metal forming part of the striking works of a clock; 
any similar piece in other machinery. 

SNAIL/-PACEZD (snale’piste), a. 


Slow-moving, 
like a snail; as, “ bid 


e snail-paced Ajax arm 


for shame.” hakes, 
SNAP, 2. fee A cold snap, a sudden and sovere 
interval of cold woather, [Am.] Bartlett, 


SNAP/-LOCK, m A lock shutting with a entch or 
snap. 

SNAPS, n. pl. A fomillar name for a crisp kind of 
gingerbread nuts or cakes. 

SNARE DRUM, n. [Ger. schnur, a string. 

The common military drum as distinguished from 
tho bass-drum ; so called because (in order to ren- 
der it more resonant) there is strotched across Its 
lower head a catgut string or collection of strings, 
which, as Halliwell states, is provinctally called 
snare (Ger. schnur.) Beil’s Tech. Dict. 

SNATCH/ING, n. The act of scizing hastily. Aah. 
SNECK, . A door-latch. [Scotch.]  Lfitlliwell. 


SNECK’-DRAW/ING, m Lifting the Intch of a 


door, Burna, 
SNELL, m. A short lino of horse-hair, gut, &c, by 
which a fish-hook is attached to a longer line, 


SNIP/PER SNAP’PER, mn, A term of contempt foF 
a small insignificant fellow. J/udliwell, Wright. 
SNOB/BISH-NESS, n. Tho character or habits of @ 
snob. Thackeray. 
SNOB-O€/RA-CY,n. The body of snobs collectively: 
hae, ] C. Kings/ey, 

SNOOD, vo. t. To bind up the hair with a fillet. 

f 7 Walt, Scott, 

SNOOZE, 0. ¢ To sleep; as, he enooeed awhile, 
[Vulg.] 

SNOR/ING, nm. The act of breathing in sleep with a 
harsh noise, 

SNORT, o. 2. [aay To laugh out Jondly, [Pro« 
vincial in Eng.) |Vulgarin Am) Halliwell, 


SNOW’-BALL, n, [add.] A term applied jeeringly — 


to a negro, Marryatt, 
SNOW’-BER/RY, m. An ornamental plant, (Sym- 
siourpus rdoemosus,) having small white 
ernies, 
j SNOW/-BLIND/NESS, ». <A term used to deno 
| the injurious effuct on the eyes of licht reflect 
from snow, 


Aton 


Dungltison. _ 


i 


: 
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; : ; 
BNOW’-GOOSE, n. A bird (Anser hyperboreus) of 


the arctic regions, web-footed, of a white color, with. 


red feet and bill; the tops of the wing-quills are 
* black. ‘ Jwoter, 
SNOW-LINE, ». The line which marks the limit 
of perpetual snow. Dana, 
BNOW’-PLOW, n. A machine for clearing snow 
SNOW’-PLOUGH, § from railway tracks and paths. 
c- - Simmonds. 
BNUB/BING, n. Tho act of checking abruptly; 
hence applied to 9 sudden check given toa rope 
when running out, and to the use of tart language 
designed to stop a person from speaking. 
Totten. Conybeare, 
SOAK/ING, ». The state of being soaked or 
thoroughly wet; act of steeping. Cook. 
80AP/-PLANT, 2. A common name for several 
plants used in tho place of sonp; one such is com= 
anon in California (Phalangium pomaridianum), 
the bulb of which, when stripped of its husk and 
rubbed on wet clothes, makes 4 thick lather, and 
smolls not unlike new brown soap. Called also 
soap apple ani soap tree, 

BOB/BING, n. Tho act of crying with a heaving of 
_ the chest; as, “sobbing is the same thing [as sigh- 
ing], but stronger.” : ‘acon. 
80B-0-LIF’ER-OUS, @. [L. soboles, s shoot, and 

Jero, to bear.] 
Producing shoots from near the ground. 


E A. Gray. 
ses a. [add.] In. dot. naturally 


growing to- 
gether. Hensiono. 
80-CIAL-ISTI€, a. Relating to socialism. Ce 
SOCK-DOL/A-GER, 7. A patent fish-hook having 
two hoeks which close upon each other by means 
| of a spring, as soon as the fish bites. 
Barileti 


SOD’DEN (sdd’dn), pp. or a. eda Soaked and 
softened in water, not necessaiily hot; as, “the 
lichens were sodden.” Kane. 

So, “ sodden eyes.” De Quincey. 

SOL-A-NA/CEOUS (sol-a-na’shus), a. Pertaining to 
plants of the genus Solanum, or Nightshade family, 

SO/LAT, a. fadd.] Produced by the sun, as solar 
salt, &c. lar-apex, the point in spaco_toward 
which tho sun is moving, ~ Dana, 

§0-LAR-I-ZA/TION, n. In photog., aterm used to 
denote the action of the sun’s rays in destroying 

; the image on the plate in the process of taking a 

jicture. : R, Hunt. 

80/LAR-IZE, ». ¢. [L. sol, the sun.] 
A term applied in photography, to an action of 

- tho sun's rays by which the image in the camera is 

' Durat out. 

BOLD, pp. {add.] Imposed on or deceived. 

Dickens. 

S0L/DAN-RIE, n. A poetical name for the country 
tuled by a Soldan. Walt. Sevtt, 

SOLDIER-ING, nm. The occupation of a soldier. 

80-LEM’/NI-TY, ». [add.] Awe or reverence in- 

| spired by outward circumstances ; as, the solemnity 

'- of Westminster Abbey. Addison, 

80-LIC’IT-ING (so-lis‘it-ing), m. The act of prompting 

) orinciting; as,“supernatural soliciting.” Shakes. 

SOL-I-DAB’I-TY, n. ee from L. solidus.] An en- 

e wnion or consolidation of interests and respon- 
efbilities, as attempted in communities formed on 
the plan of Fourier. 

Solidarity, a word which we owe to the French communists, 
and which signifies a community in gain and loss, in honor 
and dishonor, a being (so to speak) all in the same bottom 
—ts so convenient thut it will be in vain to struggle against 
its reception, reach, 

GOL/ID-ISM, n. In pathol. the doctrine that refers 
all diseases to alterations of the solid parts of the 
body. It rests on the view that tha solids alono are 
endowed with vital properties and can receive the 
impression of agents tending to produce disexse, 

Dunglison. 
80-LIL/0-QUIZ-ING, nm. The act of speaking a s0- 


lileqny. 
SO-BRE’RO (som-briyr/), n.[Sp.]_A hat. 
eluaquez,  Marryatt, 
60M-NIL/0-QUENCE, n. The act of talking in sleep. 
SONG/-SRAFT, n. The art of making songs or ver- 


6e3; 43, 3 
“ A half effaced inscription, 

Written with little skill of #ny-craft™ Longfellow, 
SONG/LESS, a. Destitute of the power of song; 
without sung: as, songless birds, - Wilson. 

SON’/NITES. See Sunnires. 
80-NO’ROUS, a. [add] Sonorous figures, 2 name 
ven to figures formed by the vibrations produced 
y sound, as when the bow of a@ violin is drawn 
along the edge of a po of glass or metal on which 
@ sand is strowed, and the sand arranges itself in fig- 
ures according to the musical tone, Ogilvie, 


BOOJEE. ? 
SOUJEE. \Se0 SEMOULE. 
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SOOT’ED, a. Covered or stained with soot; as,| Spain, Proverce-aud other sountries for 


“sooted over with noisome smoke.” 
SOP/0-ROSE, See Sororous. 

SO’ PRA, n. [It] In music, a terni denoting the 
upper or higher part. Moore's Mus. Encyc. 
SORG/HUM. m. [Name in the East, Sorghi.] A 

genus of the Gramine®, having five species, as 8. 
vulgare, or Indian millet; S. sinenae, a variety cul- 
tivated in China; 8S. suecharatum, or sweet sorgho. 
From the juice of this plant, sugar has been mado 
in China, in Italy, and of late in the United States. 
Loudon. Icon. Encye. 
SORN, o. ¢. To obtrude one’s self on friends for food 
and lodging, Craig. 
SORN/ER, n. One who obtrudes himself on another 
for food and lodging. De Quincey. 
SORN/ING, ppr. Obtruding one’s self on another for 
food and lodging. Walt. Scott. 
SOR/THS-HO-MERT-€M, 1n, (] Lit., Homeric 
SOR/TES-VIR-GIL-I-AN A, { or Virgilian lots; a 
form of divination used by the ancients, who opened 
the works of Homer or Virgil at random and took 
the first line or passage on which the eye fell as in- 
dicating future events, or marking out a course of 
action to be pursued. This practice was elso com- 
mon among the early christians, who used their 
sacred books in the same manner. De Quincey. 
SORT/ING, n. The act of sciecting and arranging. 
80-TER-I-OL/0-GY, n. [Gr. cwrhp, a saviour, and 
Mares an account. . 

n syst, theol., the doctrine of salvation by Jesus 
LChristiis?. Schaff. 
SOU/BAH-DAR. See SuBanpar. 

SOUGH (snuff), . [add.] A rumor or flying report. 
Walt. Scott. 
SOUND, n. [add.] Sound dues, tolls imposed by 
Denmark on vessels passing through the Baltic 
Sound, which forms part of her waters, Their 
origin is unknown, but théy are presumed to be rel- 
ics of the exactions made by tho Norman pirates of 
the dark ages. They are now abolished in consider- 
ation of a gross sum to be paid to Denmark os an 
indemnity ‘by the nations whose commerce is af- 
fected. Homans’ Comm. Dict. 
SOUPE MAIGRE (soop-mi’gr), n. [Fr.] it., thin 
soup; made chiefly from vegetables with a little 
butter and few condiments. 
Webster's Dom. Encyc. 
SOUS/ING, n. The act of pickling in souse. 
' 2. The act of plunging into water. 
8. The act of falling suddenly on, as s hawk on its 
prey. ’ 

SOUFH’/ER-LI-NESS (siith’er-), m. Tho state or 
quality of being Be idan Ash, 
SOUTH/NESS, n. A tendency in the south end of a 

magnetic needle to point toward the south pole. 
Faraday. 
SOUTI’-WEST’ER, 2. A painted canvas hat with a 
flap over tho neck, for wet weather. Simmonds, 
SOZ/ZLE, v. t. To spill or wet through carelessness ; 
to be sluttish. Bartlett. 
2. To intermingle in a confused heap, Sorby, 
SPACE/-LINE, 7. A thin piece of metal used by 
printers to open the lines of type to a regular dis- 
tance from each other, and for other purposes, 
Hansard's Typ. 
SPAD/ING, n. The act of digging with a spade. 
SPAL/LING, ». In mining, the act of breaking up 
into small pieces for the sake of separating oro from 
rock, Pryce. Diner's Journal. 
SPANG, ». A bound or spring. 
Prntieon John Wilson. 
SPANG, v. % To spring with clastic force. 
Jamieson, 


But when they spang o'er reason’s fence 
We smart for at our own expense. 


SPANK/ING, x. A whipping on the buttocks with 
the open hand; as, to give a child a spunking. 
SPAN/NER, n. [add.] A name sometimes given to 
certain levers of steam-engines, as those for moving 
the valves to admit or shut off steam. Craig. 
SPAN/-WORM, z. A popular name for the canker- 
worm, 80 called from its movement in walking as 
if measuring the ground by spans; sometimes called 
eurveyor. Ogilvie, 
SPAR, n. [add.] A feigned blow; 2s,+to make: a 
spar ot n person, Dickens. 
SPAR/-DECK, n. The upper deck of all vessels. 


Chapman, 


Ramsay. 


; phapedeer 
PARK/ING, n. Playing the spark or lover; court- 
Pies ‘ aoe , Wash. Irving. 
SPERK/LE (spiirk’kl), o. #. [add.]_ Fig., to flash as 
with sparks; as, “eyes that-sparkle fire.” 
Dryden. 


SPAR/TER-IE, n. [Sp. esparto, grass-hemp.] 
A kind Sages pa made of the blades of 
the Lygeum Spartum, a swamp grass used in 
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ropes, mats, baskets, nets, and mattrasses, 


Bescherelle. Loudon. 
SPAS-MOD/I€-AL, See Spasmopic. 


eee m. (Gr. omacpds, and Aoydés, ac 

count. 

A discourse on spasms. _ Dunglison. 
SPA/THAL, a. Furnished with a spathe: as, epa- 
thal flowers, Howitt. 
SPATHZD (spitht), # Having a spathe or calyx 
like a sheath. ; 
SPAWN/ING, n. The act of depositing spawn ;— 
a. Depositing spawn, Ash. 
SPEAK/ING, a. Animsted or life-like; as, a speak- 

éng portrait. 

SPEAK/ING-TUBE, ». A tube within the walls of 
@ building for communicating from one room to 
another, Webster's Dom. Encyc. 

SPE”CIAL-IST (spésh/al-ist), ». One who devotes 
himself to a epeciuilty. Dungiison. 

SPE”CIAL-IZE (spésh/al-ize), v. ¢. [add.] To ap- 
ply to some specialty gr limited object; as, spe 
cialized knowledge, 

SPE”CIAL-TY (spésh/al-ty), ». [add] Some ob- 
ject or employment to which a person is epecially 
devoted ; “men of boundless knowledge like 
Humboldt, must have had once their specialty, 
their pet subject.” C. Kingsley. 

SPE-CIF/I€-AL-NESS, n. Tho state or quality of 
being specific. Ash, 

SPECK, n. [add.] A namo given to the blubber of 
whales and other mammals. Ogilvie. 

SPECK-AND-SPAN. See SproK-AND-8SPAN. F 

SPECK-SION-EER’, n, Among whale-fishers, the | 
man who directs in cutting up the speck or blub- 
ber. Ogilvie. 

SPEE’T-LUM, n. [ndd.] Speculum metal, an alloy} 
used for making the reflectors of telescopes, usually 
consisting of thirty-two parts of copper, and fifteen: 
of tin, with sometimes a smull proportion of arsenio 
added to improve the whiteness. Tomlinson. 

SPEECII-I-FI-€A/TION, n. Act of speechifying, 
[Jn ritticule.j Ogilvie, 4 

SPEED/ER, nm. One who hastes; s kind of machina 
for forwarding things tn manufacture. ; 

North Am. Reo, -: 

SPELL/FYL, ». Abounding in spells or charms; as, 


“ Here while his eyes the learned Jeaves peruse, 4 | 
Each spel/fu! mystery explained he views.” Hoole, | 


SPERM-A-CEV/TT, a. Made of or pertaining to sperm-| 
aceti, as candles: | 
SPERM/A-RY, x. The spermatic gland or elends of 
the male. and. | 
SPERM-A-THE/€A, n. [Gr. owéppua, seed, and Oxy, 
@ case or receptacle.] - 
A cavity in femalo insects for reveiving the sperm 
from the male, Carpenter. 
SPERM/A-TOID, a. [Gr. oépua, ang eldos.] Sperme 


like. 
SPERM-A-TOL/0-GY, nm. [Gr. oéppa, and Adyos.] 
A discourse on sperm or the fecundating fluid. 
Dunglison, 
SPERM‘A-TO-PHORE, n. [Gr. owépuo, and dépa, 
to carry or bear. ; 

A filament of the spermatic glands containing, 
the spermatozoa, especially in the Cephalapods, 

Dana, 
SPERM-A-TO-ZO/A, nm. pl. [Gr. onépyo, sperm, 
and gwov, animal.] 

Motilo particles detected by the microscope in 
the spermatic fluid, by which the ovum is impreg- 
nated. In: the singular, epermatozoum and sper 
matozotd are used, Dunglison. Carpenter. 

SPHAC/E-LATE, a. See SPHACELATED. 

SPHDNOID (sfé/noid), n. In erystall., a wedge- 
shaped crystal contained under four equal fsosceles 
triangles. - Dana. 

2. fo osteology, & wedge-shaped pag Sides bone. 

nglison, 
SPHY@MIE (sflg’mik), a. [Gr. opvypds, the pulse.] 
Of or meh oh a to the pulse, ‘Dingiade 
SPHYG/MO-GRAPIL (sf ie’), n. (Gr. opvypés, the 
pulse, and ypage, to describe.) 

In path., a contrivance for indicating the charace 
ter of the pulse as to force and extent of undura- 
tions. Dunglison. 

SPICZD (spist), pp. or a@. Having a flavor or relish; 
hence, nice, delicate, or scrupulous; as, a apiced 
conscience. Chaucer. 

SPICE/-NUT, 2. A gingerbread nut. [Zxg.] 

SPYVEI-FORM, a, Spike-shaped. _ A. Gray, 

SPY/CI-LY, adv. Ins spicy manner. 

SPie/0-LATE, a. In bot., covered with minute 
points, as pointed fleshy appendages; divided into 
small spikelets. Henslow. 
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SPLINT--ARM/OR, n. A kind of armor made of { SPRING/-BAL/ANCE, ». A contrivance for mens- 


a. Having spikes or ears like corn 

SPYVEOUS, spikes. _ : Wright. 

SPIKE, ot. [ndd.] Tofixonaspike. Ogilvie, 

BPIK/ING, ». The act of using spikes, 

SPIKY, a. [add.] Having spikes; as, epity fh Se 
ope. 


pe. 
SPILE/-I1OLE, n. A small hole in a cask, a air. 


gilvie, 
SPIL/I-KINB, x. pl. Small pieces of wood, ivory, 
bono, é&c., for playing games; the game Itself. 
i Miss Edgeworth. 
BPILL, n. [add.] Asmall roll of paper or slip of 
~ wooed for lighting lamps, é&c. 
Simmonds, Halliwell. 
BPINDLE-LEGGZD (spin’dl-ligd), a. Noting 
~ slonder and long legs. 
BPYNI-FORM, a. Shaped like a spine or thorn. 
3PYNI-NESS, n. The state or quality of having 
" spines, 

DPIN/NY, }™ [krom o~ine.] A small thicket or 
SPIN’Y, grove undergrowth. In this 
sense, Ialliwell says it occurs in Domesday Book, 

C. Kingsley. 
BPYRAL, ». [add.] In geom., a curve described by 
a point called the generatrie, moving along a 
straight line according to a mathematical law while 
the lino is revolving about a fixed point called the 

ole. Davies’ Math, Dict, 
BPI’RAL-WHEELS, n. pl.* In miill-work, a species 
of gearing which answers the purpose of beveled 
wheels (and is better adapted to light machinery). 
The teeth of spiral wheels are formed upon the 
cireumfeyence of cylinders of the required diame- 
ter, at an angle of 45° with their respective axes, 
when tho direction of the motion is to be changed 
from the Horizontal to the vertical. By this con- 
atruction the teeth become in fact small portions of 
screws or spirals winding round the cylinders, 

whence the name. Ogilvie, 
BPIRE, n, [add.] In geom., that portion of a spiral 
. which is generated during one revolution of the 


straight line revolving about the pole. 
4 Davies’ Math. Dict. 
SPIR/IT-LAMP, n. 


used for giving light or heat. 

BPIR/IT-U-AL-I8M, m. [add.] This term is now 
often applied to the doctrine that a direct inter- 
course can be maintained with departed. spirits 
through the agency of persons called medzums, 
who are supposed to have a peculiar susceptibility 
for such communications. Gordon. 

SPIR/IT-U-AL-IST, ». [add.] A term often ap- 

_ plied to one who believes that direct intercourse 
can be held with departed spirits through the agen- 
ey of persons called mediums; ono who attempts 
to maintain such intercourse. 

SPIR-IT-U-AL-I8T‘I€, a, Relating to or connected 
with spiritualism. : Merc. Reo. : 

SPIR/IT-U.AL-NESS, nm. The state or quality of 
being spiritual. looker. 

BPIR/IT WORLD, n. The world of spiritual beings. 

_ Longfellow, 

BPIR’Y, @. [add.] Furnished or abounding with 
spires; as, ‘‘spiry towns.” Thompson. 

BPIRK/ET-ING, n. In ship-building, the plank- 

\ dng from the water-ways up to the port-sills, 

Totten, 

BPIS’/SA-TED, a. Rendered dense or compact; as, 
“the spissuted juice of the poppy.” Warburton. 

SPITTING, n. The act of putting on a spit. 

2. The act of ejecting saliva from the mouth. 
: : "A 


; 8h, 
BPLANEH/NIE (splank/nik), a. [Gr. omdd&yxva, 
the inward parts of the body.] 

Pertaining to the viscera or inward parts of the 
body. Dunglison, 
SPLAN€IM/NO-SKEL‘E-TON (splink-), 2. The part 

of the skeleton or bones, connected with the viscera. 
é R. Owen. 
SPLANC€H-NOG/RA-PIIY (splink-), See Spuanca- 
NOLOGY, 
SPLASIVER, n. We or that which splashes. 

2. A guard over the wheels of carriages to pre- 
vent splashing. Weale. 
SPLASH’ING, n. The act of spattering with mud, 
water, &e. Ash, 
SPLEN’DID-NESS, 7. The state or quality of being 

splendid; as, “liveries whose gandiness evinces not 
tho footman’s deserts, but his lurd’s eplendidnese.” 

: ia Boyle. 
SPLEN-I-ZA/TION, n. A state of the lung produced 
by inflammation, in which its tissue is like that of 


SPYVEOSE, \ 


the spleen. Dunglison, 
SPLEN/0-OELE, n. [Gr. orAjv, and «fn, a tumor.] 
Ilernia formod by the spleen. Dunglison. 


SPLE-NOG/RA-PHY, ) n, A description of or frea- 
BPLE-NOL/0-GY, i tise on ghateiecn 
Dunglison, 
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A lamp in which alcohol: is 


lates of metal overlapping each other, described by 
Meyricke in his treatise on ahclent armor. 
SPLINTS, n. p72. In ane. armor, small overlapping 
plates of metal for the defonso of the bend of the 
arm above the elbow, and which allowed of free mo- 
on. * Fatrholt, 
SPLINT’ER-ING, n. The act of shivering into fibrous 
ieces. 
= 2. The act of securing by splints. 
SPLIT, o.¢. To lay open or divulge a seeret; to be- 
tray confidence ; as, to spléf upon one. [Zovw.] 
Wright. Thackeray. 
SPLIT, a. Noting a division or fracture, 
SPLIT-PEASE, n. Husked peas split for making 


soup, &e. Simmonds, 
SPLURGE, n. A blustering demonstration or great 
effort. [Amm., low.] Barilett. 


SPLUIYTER-ER, m. One who speaks hastily and 
confusedly. 

SPOD/0-MAN-CY, n, [Gr. owoSds, ashes, and pay- 
zeia, divination.] 


Divination by means of ashes, Craig. 
SPOD:0-MAN/TI€, a. Relating to divination by 
means of ashes. C. Kingsley. 


SPOF’FISH, a. [Probably from spofie, to be over 
busy about little or nothing. Forby's Last Anglia.] 
arnest and active in matters of no moment; as, 

“a snofish little man.” Dickens. 

SPO}L’A-BLE, a. That may be spoiled. Clarke, 

SPOKE, o.% To furnish with spokes; as, to spoke a 
wheel. _ Ogilvie, 

SPO-LI-A/TOR, m. One who plunders. 

SPONG/ING (spiin/jing), m. Tho act of wiping with 
& wet sponge. 

2. The aét of drawing from others by mean arts, 
&e. ; Ash, 

SPON’GI-O-LITES (spiin’je-o-lites), m. pl. [Sponge, 
and Gr. Addos, a stone. 

The microscopic siliceous spicule which occur 
abundantly in the texture of sponges, and are sume- 
times found to be fossil, as.in flints, Dana. 

SPON/SION-AL (spén/shun-al), a. Noting a pledge 
or agreement; as, “he is righteous even in that rep- 
resentative and sponsional person he put on.” 

5 Leighton. 

SPOON/EY, ». A term of contempt for one who is 
half-witted or foolish. a. Weak-minded; silly. 

ckeray. C. Kingsley. 

SPOON’I-LY, ade. Ina weak or foolish manner; as, 
to behave spoonily. 

SPOOR, ». A Dutch word for track or trail, in gen- 
eral_use at the Cape of Good Hope; as, the spoor cf 
an elephant, Anderrson. G. Cummings. 

§PO-RAD€-AL-LY, adv. In an irregular or seat- 
tered manner. Ogilvie. 

SPOR/RAN, 2.* ic sporan.] A leathern pouch 
worn in front of the kilt by Highlanders when in 
full dress. Walt. Scott, 

SPORT/ING,”. The act of engaging in eLOF . 

& 


SPORT/ING-BOOK, m. A book giving an account 


of bets; &e. C. Kingsley. 
SPORT’ING-HOUSE, n. A houso frequented by 

sportsmen, gamblers, &c. Clarke. 
SPORTYING-LY, adv. In sport; sportively; as, 


“the question you put, you do it, I suppose, but 
sportingly.” Tammond, 
SPORT’/ING-MAN, ». One who practices field- 
sports; also, a horso-racer, & pugilist, ; 
SPORT/LING, x. A little person or creature engaged 

in sports; as,— 
“ Whoen again the lambkins play, 
Pretty sportéings full of May? Phillips, 


ee a. [Sporule, and L. fero, to 
ear. 
Producing sporules, Craig. 
SPOT, v.¢. [ndd.] To spot a person, in the dialect 
of the police, is to note something which peculiarly 
marks his appearance, tnd by means of which he 
may afterwards be identified, Police Reports. 
SPOT’LESS-LY, adv. Ina spotless manner. 
Leighton. 
SPOUT, 2. [add.] To put any thing up the spout, 
is a cant term for pawning it. [Var. dial. 
ce Halliwell. 
SPOUT’-IIOLE, 2, A holo for tho passage of water. 
; Clarke. 


SPOUT’LESS, a, THaving no spout; as,— 


F “ There the pitcher stands, ~ 

Ne A fragment, and the spoutiess toa-pot there.” Comper, 

SPRAY’-DRAIN apie nm. In agric., a drain 
made by laying under earth the spray or small 
branches of trees, which keep passages, open. 

SPRIGGED (sprigd), a. Growing in sprigs: as, 
aprigged rosemary. ‘Imp. Add. 


uring weight or force by the elasticity of a spiral 
spring of steel. Simmonds. Wea 


SPRING/-GUN, a. A fire-arm discharged by a 
spring, when this is trodden upon, or otherwise 
moved. Dickens, 

SPRING/-LATCH,. A latch that fastens with a 
spring. 

SPRING/-LOOK, n. A lock that fastens with a 
spring. Rogers. 
SPUD, n. [add.] In cookery, a piece of dough 
boiled in & 80 called front its being short and 
thick. [Am. : 
SPUL/ZIE, jn, [L. spoliare, to spoil.] Plunder 
SPUIL/ZIE, } ae Wait. Scott. 

SPU-MES’CENT, a. Resembling froth or foam. 

SPUMI-NESS, m. The quality of being hothy; a 

8 


SPUR/-GEAR-ING, n, Gearing consisting of spur- 
wheels. Craig. 
SPUR/LESS, a. 
tide spurless,” 
SPURN/ING, n. 

tempt. 
SPUR/-WHEELS, ». pl.* In mech. wheels in 
which the teeth are perpendicular to the axis, and 
in the direction of radii. : Craig. 
SQUAB (skwob), a. Of or pertaining to young birds 
not fully feathered; as, a squad pie. King. ; 
SQUAB/BLING, n, The act of scuffling. 
SQUA-MA/CEOUS, } 
SQUA/MATE, See Squamosz. 


SQUA-MEL/LATE, 
a. Furnished or covered with. 
SQUAM’D-LATE, little scales, A. Gray. 


SQUAM’U-LOSE, \ 
SQUAN’DER-ING, 2. The act of spending lavishly. 
A 


SQUARE, [es 4, To take a boxing attitude. 
SQUARE TP, Dickens, 
SQUARE, n. [add.] | AlZ squares, all settled, all 
right. ickens, » 
To break squares, to depart from an acenstomed 
order. To break no squares, to give no offense, to 
make no difference. To deal or play upon the 
square, to deal or play honestly or upon honor. 
ue Wright. ~ 
SQUARE/-TOZD (-tddo), a. Having the toe squares 
as, “ obsolete as fardingales, ruffs, and squzare-toe 
shoes.” Know, 
SQUARE/-TOES (téze), » A contemptuous name 
for a precise person. 
SQUAR/RU-LOSE, a. Somowhat squarrose. 
A. Gray. 
SQUAR/RO-SO-DEN/TATE, a. In Bot, haying Ge 
teeth bent out of the plane of lamination. ~ 


Without spurs; as, “thou shalt 
Ritson, } 

The act of rejecting with con- 
Ash, - 


Henslow. 4 
SQUASH’ER«.(skwosh/er), m. He or that which 
squashes. Richardson, 


SQUASH/I-NESS (skwésh’e-ness), n. The state of 
being squashy or soft, 

SQUAT/TING (skwot/ting), m. The act of sitting 
down on the hams and heels. 

2. The act of settling on new land withont per- 
mission. Used also as adj. Wright. 
SQUEAK/ING, n, The act of making a sharp shrill 

sound; as, “the squeaking and roaring of tortured 
beasts.” Nore. | 
SQUEAK/ING-LY, adv. Ine squeaking manner. 


SQUEAL (skweel), m. Ashrill ery. Richardson, 


SQUEAL/ING, n. The act of uttering a shrill cry. 
Ash, 

SQUEEZ/A-BLE, @ That may be squeezed. 
: Willis, 


SQUEEZ/ERS, n. pl. A contrivance like a large pair 
of pliers, for shingling or sgueezing the balls of metal 
when pudiled. Appleton’s Mech. Dict, 

SQUE-TEAGUE’ (skwe-teeg’), 7. A fish (Zabrue 
squetetque) found in Long Island Sound, called also. 
weak fish, : Storer, 

SQUID, x. A common name of the cuttle-fish. 

SQUINT, ». [add.] In arech., an opening in the 
wall of a church, in an oblique direction, to enable 
persons in the transept to see the high altar. : 

a! Oxford Gloss. of Arch. \ 

SQUINE/AREH-Y, n, A term sometimes applied to — 

English country gentlemen collectively. - 
_ Wright. Godwin. 

SQUIR’EEN, n. A sportive name in England for one — 

who is “ half squire and half farmer.” a 
2 Conybeare, C. Kingsley. 

STACK/ING, nm. The process of heaping up hay, 
grain, &c., into a stack. Ash, 

STACK/-STAND, n.* A basement of timber, &c., 
raised on props for supporting a stack of hay or grain, 

Gardner's Farm. Dict, 


STA 


ee ran en VS 

STADE’-DUES (diize), ) nm. pl, Duttes or tolls for- 

STADE’-TOLLS, merly levied on ships en- 
tering the river Elbe; so callod from the namo of 4 
town whcro vessels were obliged to stop that the 
duties might be assessod, after which these wero pald 
at Hamburg. 

y Simmonds. Homans’ Comm, Dict. 
STAFF, 2 [add.] To have or keep the stufin dne's 
} own hands, is to koep possession of one’s property, 

and hence to retain authority and control. 
Halliwell. 
STAFF, x. add] A corps of executive oflicers con- 
. nected with some large establishinent, who act (like 
the military staff of an army) in carrying out its do- 
signs. Thus, the London Ties has its editorial and 
reporting stig; the Woolwich arsenal has its stuy® 
+ of clerks, pay mastors, &c. Quart. Peo. 
STAG, n. [ald.] An outside, irregular dealer in 
stocks; applied also to one who takes shares under 
fictitious nares in new projects with a view to sell 
inimediately at a premium, and not to hold the stock. 


Wright. Banker's Journal. 
BTAG-DANCE,n. A rough kind of dance by men 
only. [Am] Bartlett. 
BTAGE”-BOX, nm, A box close to the stage in a 
theater. Simmonds. 


STAGE/-LIGIITS (-lites), 2. pl. The lights in front 
of the stage in a theater; called also foot-lighta. 

CG. Lamb, 

BTAG/ING, n, [add.] The business of running stage- 

) coaches. 

STAHL/I[AN-I8M (stirl’yan-izm), 2. Tho theory of 
& German physician named Stahl, that every vital 
sstion is under the direction and presidency of the 
soul, Dunglison. 

STAID/LY, adv. Ina sober, gravo mannor. 

Ogitoée. 

$TAIN’ING, 7. Tho act of disooloring, or sullying. 
2. The act of giving a different color, as to Woud- 

work; the color laid on or given. Ash, 

STAIN/LESS-LY, ado. In a manner free from stain. 


Clarke. 
STAIRWAY. Seo Srarr-case. 
STALK (stauk), ¢.¢% [add.] To approach by stealth ; 
as, to atuck deer. Halliwell. Kane. 
STALK/’ING, x. The act of approaching warily. 
STALLZD (stauld), pp. or a. {add.] Stuck in the 
mud; also tired out, Wright's Prov. Dict, 


STALL/-READ-ER, nr. One who reads or looks over |. 


. books at a stall where they are exposed four sale; 


© Cries the w#a??-reader, bless us, what a word on 
A utle pave Is this! and somo In file 
Stand spelling falee.” Hilion 


a n. [l. sfamen, and Gr. eldos, 
shape. 

An abortive stamen, or an organ rosembling an 
abortive stamen. ; LTenslor. 
STAMP, n. [add.] An engraved dovice for showing 

the prepayinent of postage. 
STAMP/ING, 2. Tho act of striking tho foot on the 
ground; as, the stamping of a horso. 
2. Tho act of impressing with o figure, &o., by 
means of a stump ; as, the stamping ofa moet 
Bh. 
BTAMP’-OF’FICK, nm. An office for tho issue of 
stamps, and tho reception of stamp-dutles. pera 
Clarke. 
STAND,» [add] A station in a clty for carriages, 


cabs, &c. Dickens, 
STAND’ARD, a. Of or portaining to a flag; asx, a 
atandard-bearer Chapman. 


2 Having a fixed or pormanent valuc; as, 2 
atendard work on history, &c. 
STAND -STILL, x. An entire stop. Craig. 
STAND-UP,a@ A stund-up fight is one where the 
partics stand erect and meet blows fairly. 
STA-PE’DI-AL, a«. [L. stapes, a stirrwp.] 
bhuped like a stirrup, as, tho stapedial bones of 
the cur. Duna. 
®TA-PE’LI-A, 2* An extensive and curious order 
of plants, nut. order Asclepladacem (Milk-weed 
family} Thoy are succulent plants without leaves, 
fiequcntly covered over with dark tuberclos giving 
thei a very grotcsqne appearance. Tho odor of 
the Llossouts 1s liko that of rotten flosh, Loudon. 
®TAK 2x. [add] In freworta, an inflammablo 
compos.tion which, thrown from a rocket, &c., ex- 
Pluctes tu the air aud reseinblos a star. 
BTA, ¢ f [add] [From the theatrical neo of the 
nouu | Tv act as a star or loading performer on 
j the »tage, as, he has been sturring in the provincial 
theaters ‘ Waser. Irving. 
BTAK-BLIND, @ Bocing obsourcly ; half blind. 
Aah. 
STALKCHING, 2» The aot ofptiffoning with starch; 
the starch pat into cluthes to make thorn stiff. 


Sf ( Ach, 


eee 
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fated ; as, “ xtur-orossed lovers.” Shakes, 
STAR-GAZ/ING, a. Looking mach at stars. 


os Ash, 

STAR/RI-NESS, n. Tho stato of belng starry; as, 
tho sturrinexs of tho hoavens, Nichol. 

STAR/RY, @. [add.] In bot., arranged tn rays like 
those of a star; stcllato. Henslow. 

START, ¢.¢ [add] Among seamen, to start tho 
non is to hasten them up from below; to start an 
anchor {s to loosen its hold; to a¢avs a tack or shoot 
is to slack it off a little; tu sturé a cask is to broach 
it. Totten, 

START/ING-POINT, m. Tho point from which 
motion begins 

STA/TANT, a@* [T. efo, to stand.] 

In heraldry, noting tho standing position; as, a 


lion statant. Brande, 
STATE’ERAFT, m. Tho art of condacting stato 
affairs; state-management Macaulay. 


STATE’-E€RIMI-NAL, 2. One who commits an 
offense against the dignity or woll-being of a State, 
as troason, &c. 

STATES’MAN-LY, ado. In a manner becoming a 
statosman. 

STATE’-SWORD, n. A sword used on stato-ooca- 
sions, being borne beforé a sovereign by an uttend- 
ant of high rank. Bacyc. Brit, 

STA/TION, . [add.] In eodlogteal geog., the par- 
tieular place or kind of situation in which a spocies 


nafurally occurs. Dana. 
STA/TION, 2. Station-masier, one who has charge 
of a rallway station. Simmonds, 


Station-pointer, an instrument used in marl- 
timo surveying, for expeditiously laying down on a 
chart tho position of a placo from which the angles 
subtended by three distant objects whose positions 
are known, have been observed. Stution-stuf, an 
instruniont for taking angles in surveying. 

Craig. Davies, 

STA/TION-A-RI-NESS, 2. Tho state or quality of 
being stationary. R. W. Emerson, 

STA/TION-A-RY, @. [add.] Appearing to be at 
rest, because moving in the lino of vision, as a 
planet when sfationary. Dana, 

STA/TIONS (sti’shunz), n. pl. The places where 
ecclesiastical processions rest for the performance 
of any act of devotion, as at the tombs of distin- 
guished saints. In modern times, however, the 
term is especially used to denote those representa- 
tions of the suecessive stages of our Lord’s Passion, 
which are often placed round tho naves of large 
churches, and by the side of the way leading to 
sucreid edifices, and are visited in succession. 

Fairholt. 

STA-TIST/I€-AL-LY, ado. In the way of statistics. 

STAT/T ED (stit’yude), pp. or a Tlaving statues; 
formed Into a statne; as, “the whele nan becomes 
as if statued into stone and earth.” Feltham, 

STAT’U-ESQUE (-osk), a Resembling a statne, 

Art Journal, 

STAT-U-ETTE’, x. [Fr.] A small statue. 

Art Journal. 

‘STATUS n. [L.] State, condition, 

STATUTE, x, [ndd.] Statute of limitations, one 
assigning a cortaln time within which an action 
must be eommenced. Craig. 

STAT/UTES, vn. pl. In Enq., assemblages of farm- 
ing servants (held possibly by statute) early in May 
at various places in tho country, where employers 
attend to hire servants for the ensuing year Each 
class of servants wears somo token of his business; 
as tho groom has a few straws in his hat, the wag- 
oner a picee of whip-cord, the shephord a lock of 


wool, &e. TTalliweil. 
STAT/UTE-BOQOK, n. A rocord of laws or legis- 
lative acts. Blackstone. 


STAVE, 0. ¢. Fea To rondor solid by compres- 
sion; as, to eftzée the joints of pipes into which 
lead has been run. Ogilvie. 

STAV/ING, n. Tho act of breaking to plecos. 

2. Act of furnishing with staves, &c. Ash, 

STAV/’ING, p. a. - Breaking in pleces, as a cask. 

2. Furnishing with staves. Ash. 

STAY’-HOLE, n. A hole in 2 stay-sail through 
which the hunks pass which join it to the stay. 

Ogilcte. 

STEADY (sttd/dj), énterj. Be ag 4 or unmoved ; 
properly the Imperative mood of the verb. It is 
used asa command; as, “steady, men, steady !” 

STEAD/Y, ¢.%. [ndd.] To move steadily; as, “she 

* steadtex with an upright keel.” Coleridge, 

STEAI, ¢.¢ [add.] To do something in a way to 
avoll notice, as to steal a look. Ogilvie. 

STEAM. ¢. ¢. [add.] To movo or travel by steam; 


“ 1 steamed out of port.” 
as, * tho verse P tr DP Willis 


STE 


STAR/-€ROSSED (-krist), @. Unfortunate or ill- STEAM/-CAS-ING, ”. A space filled with steam 


surrounding any vessel, pipo, &c., to preserve heat. 
Appleton's Meoh. Dict. 
STEAM’-€ILEST, 2. In atectin-engtnea, a box through 
whioh the steam passos from the doller into the 
cylinder. i Appleton’s Meoh. Dict. 
STEAM’-GAUGE, 2.® An tnstrument for indicating 
the pressure within a steam-biller, by ineans of 
bent tubo parttally filled with mercury, ono end of 
which eprinzs from the bollor.. while the other fs 
exposed to the alr, so that the steam by Its preesure 
raisos the inecroury in the stralyht limb of the tube 
tos holght above tho common lavel proportioned 
to that pressure. An fron float aud tudex are com- 
monly added for convenience of observation, 
Appleton’s Mech, Dict, 
STEAM/-ILAM-MER, n.* A fourm of tilt or forge- 
hammor, consisting of a steam-ceylinder and piston 
placed vertically over an anvil, the hammer ris- 
ing and falling by the power of steam, 
Appleton’s Meoh, Dict, 
STEAM/ING, 2. The act of employing steam. 
STEAM’JACK-ET. See STEAM-Casina, 
STEAM’PLOW, 
STEAM/-PLOUGH. kn. A plow moved by steam, 
STEAM’-PORT, n. “An opening for steam to pass 
through, as from the steam-chest into the cylinder, 
Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
STEAM’-POW-ER, n. Tho force or energy of steam 
applied to produce results, 
STEAM’-PRO-PEL/LER, n. Sce Proretter. 
STEAM’-TUG, nm. A small steam-boat for towing 
vessels, Simmonds, 
BTEAM/ING, a, Of or resembling steam. 
STE’A-RONE, n. A substance obtained by the par- 
tial decomposition of stearic acid with a fourth part 
of quicklime; it is sparingly soluble in ether and 
alcohol, conerete at common temperatures, but 
fusible at 180°. Francis. 
STEFK, ¢. 4 To shut or close; as, to ateek the door. 
[Scotch] Burns. Walt. Scott. 
STEEL-WINE,2, Wino with stecl-filings in it, used 
as a medicine. Simmonds. 
STEEN, )o,¢. In arch., to line with brick, stone, &a 
STEAN: t Wrights Prov, Dict. . 
STEEN'LOK n. [Dutch] A variety of antelope 
STEIN’BOK, of a light and graven form (Anté- 
lope tragulus), abounding in South Africa; found 
chiefly in stony places, whence its name, stone-buck. 


Cummings, Anderrson. 
STEE?-DOWN, 2. Deep and precipitous; as, 
“steen-down gulfs of liquid fire.” Shakes, 


STEEP’ING, xn. The act of soaking or infusing ; a4, 
“the steeping of the seed in some liquor, wherein 
tho medicine is infused.” Bucon. ; 

STEER/LING, a. A young steer, 

STEEVE. See Strevina. 

STEL’LU-LATE, a. In dot., resembling little stars. 

Loudon. 

STEM-MAT/0-TUS, ».* [Gr. crezua, a garland, and 
by. the eye or face. | : 

Aname given bs FT, Cuvier to @ genus of seals, 
Such isthe hooded seal (occa cristata of Gmelin), 
from tho Arctic ocean. It is seven or eight feet 
long, and has a pieco of Joose Inflatable skin on the 
head, which is drawn over the eyes when the ani- 
mal is menaced. Cuvier. 

STENCII/-TRAP, n. A contrivance to prevent 
stench from rising from the openings of sewers, &e. 

Weale, 

STEN’CIL, n. [add] A thin plate of metal, &, 

having letters cut out, used for marking. 
Simmonds, 


STEN’CIL-ING, n. The act of using a stencil. 


STEN-TOR-ON‘I€, a. Noting a loud sound; sten- 
torlan; as, “he measures out his own stenforonie 
voice.” Warburton, 4 


STE/RE-O-€MIROMI€-AL-LY, ado. In a stereo- 
chromic manner. 4 
STERE-O-CHROM1€, a. Pertaining to the art of 
stereochromy. 4 
STETE-O-€NROM-Y, n, [Gr. orepeds, hard, and 
Xpaua, vies } 
A style of fresco-painting on plastered walls of 
stone, in which the colors are rendered permanent 
by means of soluble glass (a soluble silicate of pot- 
ash or soda). Craig. 
STH/RE-O-E-LE€/TRI€. Sce THERMo-ELECTRIC.— 
A stereo-electric current is one obtained means 
of solids, without any liquid. and, 
STE/RE-O-MON/0-SEOPE, n. [Gr. orepeds, solid, 
povos, one only, and cxorew, to sec. 
An instrement with two lenses by which a ste. 
reoscopic effect may be obtained from a sinclo pic 
ture. Dana , 
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JTE/RE-O-SCOPE, m. [Gr. orepeds, solid, and cxo- 
\ mew, to see.] F 
An optical contrivance for giving to pictures the 
appearance of solid forms, as seen in nature, It 
depends for its operation on the following fact. An 
object vieved by both eyes does not appear to oach 
under the same angle; hence, whatever we look 
upon is apprehended by the sense of vision through 
the medium of zwo distinct images, which unite in 
the two retineg and give us tho idea of substance 
and solidity. The stereoseope is intended to ac- 
complish the samo end. It consists of a closo ‘box 
and two eye-pleces. Into this box are put two 
photographie picturos of the same object (vne for 
each eye-piece) taken under a small differonce of 
angular view. Each eye therefore looks’ on one 
picture only; but by a bending of tho rays of light, 
through refraction or reflection, the two pictures 
are superimposed and united so as to appear but 
one to the observer. Thus the same effect is pro- 
duced as in natural vision, and the objects pre- 
sented in the picture have all the 4 Side of 
solid forms; hence tho name, rewster. 

#TE-RE-O-SEOP/I1E, a. Pertaining to the sterco- 
scope, 13 in the stereoscopic function of the two 
eye-glasses; adapted to the stercoscope, as stereo- 

. &copio pictures; seen through it, as stereoscopic 

i views. 

BTERE-0-S€E0-PY, m. Tho art or science of the 
stereoscépe ; as of constructing the instrument, or 
the views used with it, or of using it. 

STE’/RE-O-TYP-ING, ». The act of making stereo- 
type plates ;—1a. Making stereotype plates. 

STHRE-O-TYP-IST, n. One who makes stereotype 
plates, 

STERE-O-TYP-Y, ». The art or Employment of 

| making stereotype plates. Tart. 

STERN/SON, ». The end of # ship's keelson, to 

| which the stern-post is bolted. Ogilvie. 

STEW (stu), 2. [add.] A heatod state of worry and 

| suspense; as, “we were in a great stew.” [Collo- 

| queal.J Halliwell. 

6TICK, n. eae) Gold-stick, a title of the colonels 
of the two regiments of Life Guards in England, 
whose duty it is to attend the sovereign on all state 
occasions. They act alternately for month, and 
the one on duty at the palace is called gold-stick in 
eoatting. The name originated in the custom of 
the soveroign in presenting a gold-stick to the co- 
lonel of the Life Giasas on his receiving command 
of tho regiment.—Siloer-stick, a title given to the 
Beld-officer of the Life Guards when on duty at the 
palace. Reports are made through him to the gold- 
stick, and orders from the latter to the regiment 

+ pass through him, Craig. Thackeray. 

®TICK’ER, x. A colloquial term for a sharp remark, 
very pointedly made and calculated to put a person 
completely down. hackeray. 

2. An article of merchandise which sticks by the 

» dealer and does not find a ready sale. Bartlett. 

SBTICK/ING-PLAS’TER, m, An adheslye plaster 
for closing wounds, &c. 

STICK/IT, pp. or a. Stuck; spoiled in making. 

| A stickit-minicter is a candidate for the cler- 

ical office who is disqualified for it by Incompetency 
or immorality. [Scotch.] Ogilvie. 

STIG/MA-TIZ-ING, x. The act of branding with 

| infamy. 


——— agra egal gn oe DSSS 
STITH/Y, n. [add.] A smith's shop; as, “ Vulcan's ; STOP’F!NG, n. 


6TIG/MA-TOSE, a. In Bot., belonging to tho stigma. | 


STILL/-BIRTH, m Tho state of boing born without 
® Aife; a thing born without life. Ogilvie, 
BTILI/-II0USE, nm. A house in which distillation fs 
carried on. Ash, 
®TIL/LI-FORM, a. Having the form of a drop. 

Tt, Owen. 
®TILT’Y, a. Unreasonably clovated; pompous; as, 
“4 a atilty stylo. 

BTING, n. [add.J] A sonsation both pleasing and 
painful; as, the sting of love. Ogilvie 
BTING/ING, ppr. or a. Inflicting pain; as, a ating- 

fing romark. c 
®@TING’Y, a Having power to sting or produco 
* pain; ag a stingy reviow of o book, &e. 

Lond, Quart, Reo. 
GTINK’-TRAP. See Stenou-rrar. : 

TINT, c. & To stops to rostrain one’s solf; as, 
“and sting thou too, I pray theo.” Shakes. 
@TYPEL, x. In dot., a name given toa stipulo of a 
loaflot, A, Gray. 

@TI-PEL/LATE, a. In dot., having stipels 


A, Gran 
@TI-PEND-A/RI-AN, a. Acting from mercenary 
, considerations; hired.  Ogiloie, 
STYPEND-LESS, ¢. Without a stipend or compen- 
sation. Lclec. Rev. 
BTIR/RUP-V’RON (stiir’rup- or stdr/rup-l/urn), 2. 
The ring of steel or iron attached toa stiprup-leather 
| to recoive the foot. Booth, 
—— 
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stithy.” Shaker, 
STOE-CAD/ING, n. The act of fortifying with point- 
ed stakes. 

STOCK, n. [add.] To take stock, to make an in- 
ventory of goods on hand, Dickens. 
STOCK’/-CHARGE, n. A standing charge or aceusa- 

tion; one often repeated; as, “a stork-charge 
against Raloigh.” C. Kingsley. 
STOCKED (stokt), pp. or a. Furnished with a stock 
or supply. Ash, 
2. Confined in the instrument of punishment 
called stocks. Chauoer. LHolinshed. 
STOCK’/-FARM-ER, 2. A farmer who makes it his 
businoss to rear live-stock, as cattle, &c. 
STOCKING, nm. [add.] The act of supplying with 
stuck ; as, the stocking of a farm. Ash, 
STOCK’-LIST, n. A list or account of the price of 
funds invested in stocks, Simmonds. 
STOCK/-PURSE, n. A common purse; in military 
afaira, monies saved out of the expenses of 4 com- 
any or regiment, and applied to objects of common 
ntorest, Clurke, Wait. Scott. 
STOCK’-TACK-LE, n. In ehépa, a tackle used when 
the anchor is hoistod and secured, to keep its stuck 
clear of the ship's sides. Totten, 
STOCK/MAN, n. A herdsman; ono having the charge 
of stock. [Austrada.] Howitt, 
STOCK’-STA-TION, n. A place or district for rear- 
ing stock. [Austraiia.] Howitt, 
STOCK’/-TAK-ING, n. A periodical examination and 
inventory made of guods or stock in a shop or ware- 
house. Simmonds, 
STGIEII-I-O-MET/RI€-AL, ) a. Pertaining tostech- 
STOI€H-I-O-MET’RI€-AL, § iometry. 
STG@€H-1-OM’E-TRY, |. [Gr. crocxetov, a first 
STOI€H-I-OW’E-TRY, principle or element, and 
étpor, moasure. } 

In chem., tho science of atomic proportions, or 
chemical equivalents. W. Johnson, 
STOKE, ¢. 4 A torm applied to the stirring and 

tending of a fire in furnaces, as of steam-enginvs, &e. 
[Var, dial.] Halliwell. 
STOKE/-HOLE, n. The mouth to the grate of a fur- 

nace; also the space in front of the furnace whore 
the stokers stand. Beils Tech. Dict, 
STOK/ING, n. The act or business of tending a fur- 
nace, 
STOLE, n. [add.] A long loose garment reaching to 
the foot, worn by ladies. < Spenser. 
2. In Uot., a lax trailing stem given off at the sum- 
mit of the root, and taking rovt at intervals. 
a ITenslow. 
STOLZD (stdld), a. Taving or wearing a long robe; 
as, “ prophets Lrightly soled in shining Jawn.” 
G. Fletcher. 
pee se n.; pl. STO-MA/TA. [Gr. ordua, the 
mouth. 

In zodl,, the breathing hole of air-breathing artic- 
ulates. Dana 
STO-MAT‘I€, n. A remedy for discases of the mouth. 

Dunglison, 
STONE/-BRASI, n. In agric.,a soil made up of 
small stones or finely broken rock, Clarke. 
STONE’-BUCK, Seo Sterxzox. 
STONE/-€0LD, a. Cold asa stone; as,— 
“ At last as marble rook he standeth afill 
Stone-co.d without ; within burnt with Jova’s flame,” 
- Fairfaz, 
STONE’-€OR-AL, m. A name sometimes given to 
coral which is in masses in distinction from that 
which is in the form of branches, Lyell, 
STONE/-HAM-MER, nm. A hammor for breaking 
stono, as fur making roads. 
STONE’-QUAR-KY, 2. A placo whore stonos are 
dug out. G 
STONES FIELD-SLATE, xz. In geol., 2 slaty ime- 
stone of the oolitic formation, abounding in fossil 
remains, — Lyell, 
STOOL’-PIG-EON, n. [Origtnally, stale (a decoy) 
or stale-pigeon.] A pigeon used as a decoy to draw 
others within a not; hence, a person usod as a docoy 
for othors. 
STOOP/’ING, n. Tho act of bending down or forward. 
sh, 


STOP, 0. ¢ [add.] To stay or lodgo; as, to stop at 
one’s house, [Col/.] Bartlett. Ogilote. 
STOPE, 2 <A mining term for a horizontal bed or 

layer; to stope is to excavate horizontally layer 

after Jayer. Pryce. Mining Journal. 
BTOPinG, 2. Cutting or breaking away mineral 

ground by layors. Pryce. Mining Journal, 
STOP/PER-LOLT, n. A large ring-bolt in a ship's 

deck, to which the deck stoppors are pipes 

olten, 

STOP’PER-ING, m. The act of securing with o 

stopper. : : 


STR 


Tho act of ceasing to moyo. 

2 The act of closing or obstructing. Ash, 
STOP’PLE (st5p’pl), ¢.% To rIcese the mouth of any 
thing with a stopple, Ogtloia 
STOP/-WATCH (witch), 2. A watch whoze handa 

can be stopped in order to calculato the time that 
has pacaed; as, in timing @ raco, &e, 
Simmonds, 
STORE/-PAY, n. Payment for goods or work in 
articles from a store instead af money; 8 common 
usage in manufacturing towns,.and country storca, 
[Am.] Bartlett. 
STORE’--SHIP, n. A vessol used to transport naval 
stores to a floct, garrison, &c, Simmonds, 
STORM/ING,. The act of attacking with violence; 
violont expression of passion. Ash, 
STORM/ING-PAR/TY, n. A party assigned to the 
duty of first entering the breach in storming a for- 
tress. Campbells Mil, Dict, 
STORM/LESS, a. Without storms, 
STORY-BOOK, n. <A book containing pleasing nar- 
ratives, either true or false. John Wilson. 
STO’RY-TELL/ING, n. The act of narrating short 
histories, true or false. Ogilvie, 
STOUP (stoop), .* [add.] A basin for holy water 
at the entrance of Roman Catholic Churches, into 
which all who enter dip their fingers and cross 
thomsel ves. Oxford Gloss of Arch. 
STOVE, n. [add.] In hortic.,a structure in which 
plants are cultivated that require a higher tempera- 
ture than that of the open air in England and simi- 
lar climates, Brande. Loudon, 
STRAD’DLE (strad/dl), m. The act of standing or 
walking with the feet wider than usual, Ash, 
STRAD-O-MET’RI-€4AL, a. [It. strada, a street 
or road, and Gr. werpov, measure.] 
Relating to the measuring of streets or ronds.° 


Ogilvie. 
STRAG/GLING, a. [add] In bot, divaricately 
sprend, as a straggling bush, ITenslorw., 


STRAG’GLING-LY, x. Ina straggling manner. 
STRAIGHT, (strate), @ [add.] In dot, approxi- 
mately straight; as, straight-ribbed, when the ribs 
pass from the base of a leaf to the apex, with a 
small curve. ITenslow. 
STRAIGHT’-ARCH, 2.* In arch., a form of arclt 
in which the intrados is straight, but with its join 
drawn concentrically, as in & common arch. 
Brande. - 
STRANY’GU-LA-TED, @. [add.] In bot., noting s 
contraction and expansion in an irregular manner. 
Henslow, 
STRAP/PING, 2. Tho act of drawing on a strap; "a 
the strapping of a razor. 
2. A beating with a strap, as to get a good atrap- 


ping. Clarke. 

STRAT-E-GETI€S. See SteaTeey. 

STRA-TE’GI€-AL-LY, a. Ina strategic manner. 

STRA-TI-GRAPH’I€-AL, a. Lab] Of or pertain- 
ing to strata; as, “ stratigraphical evidence.” 

Hugh Miller. 

STRATH/SPEY, n. [ndd.] A lively tune written 
usually in common time, originally used in the 
dance so called. Boore’s Encyc. Mus, 

STRAW, 2. foady Man of strai,; an image of 
straw, &c., rosembling # man, hence an imaginary 

erson ; as, to contend with a man of straw. Straw 
ail, worthless bail, as being given by irresponsibla 
persons. " 

STRAW’BER-RY-PEAR, ,.* A plant of the genud 
Cactus (C. triangidaria) which grows in the West 
Indies, and bears a fruit whose flavor is sweetish, 
slightly acid, pleasant and cooling. Loudon. , 

STRAW’-PLAIT, n, Strips formed by plaiting 
wheat-straw, and used for making hate and bonnets 
and other kinds of work. 

STRAW/-ROPE, x. <A rope of twisted straw. 


STREAM’-AN€H-OR, m. ‘An anchor in size ba- 
tween tho bower and kedge. otter. 
STREAMFYL, a Abounding in streams, or in wa- 
ter. Draytom 

STRENGTIIFUL, m. Abounding in strength. 
STREPS-IP/TER-OUS, a. [Gr. cipepw, to twist, and 
mtépov, a wing. ] 3 
Having twisted wings; as certain inscets in. which 
the first pair of wings is represented by twisted rus 
diments, Dana. 
STRETCHER, hk. [add.] A frame or bier for care 
rying sick or wounded persons, Conybeare. 
2. An instrument for easing gloves, &c. 
Simmonds. 
8. An overstretching of tho truth; a lie. [Zocal 
in Eng.] z Hallinoelt, 
STREW (str or str5),,2.¢. [add.] To spread abroad; 
as, “she may strew dangerous coujeciares s re aa 
a 


STU 


STRIATE, ¢. t. To mark with grooves or channels; 
as, “ striated longitudinally.” B. Owen, 
STRYA-TURE, nm. [sub.] A stris. or channel of 5 
stritted surface. Dana. 
STRICTURE, n. [add.] Strictness; as, “a man 
of stricture and firm abstinence.” Shakes. 
BTRICT/URZD, a. Affected with stricture; as, a 

strivtured duct. 

STRID, 7. [From stride.] A local namo in parts 
of England for a narrow passage (which oe as if 
it might bo crossed at a stride) torn by a river 
through high precipitous banks, between which the 
water rushes with great violence and a stunning 
Noise. Howitt. Kingaley. 

“ The pair hath reached that fearful chasm, 
low tempting to bestride ; 


For lordly W is there pent 
wih, rocks on elther ass =e 


This striding-place is called the Stam, 
A name it took of yore; 
A thousand years hath it borne that name, / 
And shall a thousand more.” We 
STRIDE, v. % fadd.] To sit astride. upon; as “I 
mean to stride your steed.” Shakes, 


STRID/ING, per. ; can Sitting astride of or up- 
on; as, “striding the blast.” Shakes, 
STRI’DENT, c. [L. stridor.] Noting harshness; 
as, “a strident voice.” okeray. 


BTRI-GIL/LOSE. Sco Srzrcovs. 
STRIK/ING, nm The act of hitting with a an 


STRIK/ING, ppr. or a. eet. Striking distance, 
the distance at which any thing can be reached 
with a blow. In’ elect., the distance to which a 
spark will pass. Francis, 

BTRIN’GEN-OY, ». Severe pressure; as, the strin- 

_ gency of the money market, - 

STRIN’GENT-LY, ade. In astringent manner; as, 
“by proving stringently.” . More. 
STRING/ERS. xn. pl. In shtp-beilding, strakes of 
planking carried Feaed the inside of 2 vessel on the 

unier-side of the beams. é Ogilvie, 

BTRING-PIECE, n. In arch, that de of a flight 
of stairs which forms its celling’or soffit. Goilt. 

STROB-I-LA’/CEOUS (-la’shus), a.” Ge strobilus. | 
Bearing strobils; relating to strobils or strobil- 
bearing plants. A. Gray. 

STROBIL-ITES, n. pl. A genns of fossil cones 
found in the cretacoous and odlitic formations of 
England. 

STROK/INGS, See Srrrrrrinas. 

STROLU/ING, a. [add.J Strolling-player, an in- 
ferior stage-actor who wanders about, and performs 

: he had an audience can be got. Goldsmith. 

STRONG, a. [add.] Strong escape, an escape ac- 
complished a se rg 3 Shakes 

STRO/PHIE, a. Pertaining to strophes. Ogilvie. 

BTERO’PHI-OLE, ». In dot.,a caruncle; a swollon 
fungus-like excrescence on the surface of some 

, about the hilum. Henslow. 

STRUCTURE, n. [add.] In geol., the arrangement 

~ of the parts of rocks viewed on a larger scalo than 
that of texture. Ogilvie. 

BTRUM, v. ¢. or v.¢. To play on an instrument of 
music in a eoarse, noisy way; to thrum; as, to 
strum a piano. 

@TROMA, n. [add.] In dot., the swelling or pro- 
tuberanco of any organ. A. Gray. 
STRO’/MOUS-NESS, 2. The state or quality of being 

strumous, 

STRUM’MING, n. Tho act of striking the strings of 
@ musical instrument in a cuarse noisy way. 

STRUM/STRUM, x. A noisy musical instrument; 
as, “the strumsirum is madé somewhat liko a cit- 


ie Dampier. 
STUB 'BI-NESS. Seo StyBBEDNESs. 
BTUB/BLZD (stiib/bld), a. Covered with stubblo ; 
as, ‘3 crow was strutting o’er tho stubbled ee 
ay. 
STUS/G0-ING, n. The act of overlaying with stuc- 
; the stucco thus overlaid. 
STUD/Y-ING, nm. The act of closely applying the 
vans to obtain knowledge. ree cure 
STUIF, o. t. [add.] To a 
crowd it with (add lent hey [4m.] 
STUFI’ER, x. Ono who stuffs, particularly one who 
puts fraudulent votes into o t box. [Arm] 
STUFF-GOWN, n. A gown made of a woolen fab- 
ric; hence applied in England to a junior barrister, 
or one not entitled to wear @ silk gown like the 
King’s or Queen's counsel. Lord Cdmpbell. 
BTUFF/ING-BOX, n.* An arrangement for render- 
_. ing a joint tight where a movable rod passes into 4 
yessel of some kind, as the cylinder of a steam- 
encino.&e. It, consists of a close’box cast round the 
hole throngh which the rod passes, in which is laid 
round tho rod and in contact with it a quantity of 


SUB 


hemp-packing fubricated with’ oily matter, and 
pressed closely down bya ring on top. Francis, 
FA at m. The'state of being sulky or ob- 
stinate. 
STUFE’Y,a. In Scotland, stout; mettlegomo ; reso- 
lute. lamieson. 
Bartlett. 


In America, angry and obstinate. 
STUL/TI-FI-ER, 2. ‘One ‘who stultifies.” 
STUL-TIL/0-QUENT-LY, adv. 

ish talk. lips. 
STUM’BLING, n. The act of tripping, blundering, 

puzzling, or offending. Agh. - 
STUMP, n [add] A rod or frame of rods used in 

the game of cricket. Conybeare. 

2. A short, thick roll of leather or papcr osed to 

smear 4 crayon or pencil drawing, for shading it. 


Craig. 
STUMP, ». 4. To walk heavily, as if on writ ee 
right. 
To stump up, to pay cash, Halliwell. 
STUMP, v. 2 [add.] Zo stump out, in cricket, is to 


bowl out by Knocking down the atwmp or wicket. 


Clarke. 
STUMP’ER, n. One who stumps. Ogilvie. 
2. A boastful person. Bailey, 
8. A story that puzzles, or creates incredulity. 
a eis and low. Bartlett. 
STUMP’I-NESS, x. 6 stato ff being stumpy. 
Clarke. 
STUN/NER, n. Ho or that which stuns; often ap- 
plied to whatever overpowers by astonishmiont; as, 
“that story isa stunner” [Coll. and Mum.] 
STUN/NING, ppr. or a. Striking or overpowering 
with astonishment; as, “stunning poetry.” 
Thackeray. C. Kingsley, 


STU-PE-FA/CIENT (-fa’shent), ». Any thing pro- | 


moting stupefaction ; a narcotic. 
STU-PE-FA/CIENT, ¢. Promoting stupefaction. 
£TU/POSE, a, [L. stupa. the cvarso part of flax, &c.] 
Composed of mattod filaments, Tensiow. 
STY/LAR. Sce Striuar. 
STYL/ISII-LY, adv. In a fashionable manner. 
STYL/ISU-NEsS, z. Tho stato of being oo 
oster. 
STY-LO-PO’DI-UM, 2. [Gr. ordAos, a style, and 
mods, & foot.] 

A fleshy disk at the baso of the style in some 
plants, as the umbelliferm, Hensilow. 
SUA-VIL/0-QUENT:(swa-), a. Sweetly speaking; 
using soft and agreeable speech. i Cole. 
SUB-AC’E-TATE, z. An aeétate having an excess 
of tho baso ; a8, aub-acetate of lead. Gregory. 

SUB-A/GENT, nm. An under agent. 
SUB-A/GEN-CY, . A subordinate ‘agency, 
SUB-AL/PINE, a. pb diel d alpino; belonging 
to a region on any high mountain next below alpine; 
aa, 8ub-alpine plants. Dani. 
BSUB-ARE€/TI€, a. Approximately arctic; belong- 
_ ing to 4 region just below the arctic. 
SUB-CON/TRA-RY, . A proposition inferior or 
contrary in a lower degree. Watts. | 
BUB-ED'I-TOR, m. An assistant oe 


SU’BER-OSE. Same as SuBERovs. 
SUB-ES-O-PIIA/GE-AL,‘@. Beneath the esophagus. 
SUB-JA/CENT-LY, adv. {na subjacent manner or 
osition. _ I, Bushnell. 
SUB-JE€-TIVI-TIEQ, x. pl. Topics treated in their 
subjective bearings. C. Kingsley. 
SUB-JIC’I-BLE, ¢@. That ean be subjected. 
Jer, Taylor. 
SUB/LI-MA-TO-RY, @. Used for sublimation; as, 
sublimatory vessels. Boyle. 
SUB-MENT/’AL, a. [L. ewb, under, and mentum, 
the chin.] 

In anct., situated under the chin; as, the sub- 
mental artory. Dunglison. 
SUB-ME-TAL/LI€, a. ImpePfcctly metallic; as, a 

sud-metiullic luster. ’ 
SUB-OB-TUSE’, a. Partially obtusé. 
SUB-PO’/LAR, @. Bclow the poles; on the lower 
meridian. : 
UB-PRE/FE€T, z. An assistant prefect. 
UB-SEL/LI-A, n. pl.* In eccles. arch., the 
small shelving seats in the stalls of churches or 
cathedrals, used either as seats or forms to kneelon. 
They were also called Méisereres, 
: Ogilvie. Fosbroke. 
SUB-SIP/I-A-RI-LY, adv. In a manner to assist. 
SUB-SID/ING, . Tho act of settling down or sink- 
ing; as, “the subsiding of the mercury.* Boyle. 
SUB-SID/ING, ppr. ora, Settling down into calm- 
hess or quietness; sirking to the bottom ;" as, “ tho 
sea avbsiding, and the tempest:o’er.” att. 
SUB-SIST/ING, ppr. or @. Continuing to exist; 23, 
aubsiating relations. ° Locke, 
SUB/SOIL, v7. t. To plow very deeply. — 
SUB/SOIL-ING, x. ‘The act of plowing deeply. 
: : Gardner's Farm, Dict. 


Dunglison. 
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SUB-STANTIA-TING, 
making to exist. : 


SUB-STAN-TI-A/TION (-she-&shun), ». The fact af 


Begg - 
8 a -TO/TION-AL-LY, adv. In the way of sub> 
stitution. , 
SUB-ST1-TU/TION-A-RY, a, Noting substitution. 
Smith. 


J. P. 
SUB-SUMP’TION, n. That which is assumed os « 
consequence of something else; as,— " 

“ When we are able to co hen 

nar of hike exitenoo of that nue. are ace 
consciousness. 4 
beliet which affords ius reason. ir a Heilione 
SUB-SUMP/TIVE, a. Relating to a subsumption. 
ps Coleridge, 
SUB-TRI-HF’/DRAL, a. Approaching the form of a 
three-sided pyramid; as, the sud-trihedral crown 
of a tooth. : . Owen. 
SUB-TRUDPE,, v. t. To place under; to insert. 
Ogilria. 
SUB-VENF,, v. ¢ [L. sub, and venio, to come.] 

To come under or happen; as, “a future state 
must needs subvene to prevent the whole edifice 
from falling into ruin.” Warburton. 

SUB-VER/SION-A-RY, a. Promoting destruction. 
SU€’/EA DES, zn. pi. Ls suocusr, juice.] 
Candied fruits or thoso preserved in eyreps 
6 


meats, 
SU€-CEED’ANT, a. 

another, Og 
BU€-CES/SION-AL, a. [add.] Existing in su 

sion; consecutive ; as, “ successional tecth.” 

R. Owen. 

SU€-CES/SION-IST, ». A person who holds to a 
regular succession, as apostolical succession, &c. 


Clarke. 
sU€/CU-LOUS. See SucouLent. 

‘SU€-EUSSIVE, a. [add.] Noting a shaking motion, 
especially an up and down movement and not 
mérely tremulous oscillation; as, the sueccursive 
motion in earthquakes. Dana. 

SUCK/ING, x. The act of drawing in with the mouth ; 
imbibing. Ash. 


8U-DOR-IF’ER-OUS, @. Producing or secreting 
perspiration. 


SUF’YFRA-GAN-SIEIP, n. The office of # 


SYG/AR, a. Of or pertaining to sugar. 
SUG/AR-I-NESS, n. The state or quali 
sugary, or sweet. . 
8UG/AR-ING, 7. eee act of covering or sweetening 
with sugar; also, the sugar thus used. Ash. 
2. The process of making sugar. 
SUG-GESTIVE-LY, adv. By way of suggestion. 
SUG-GEST/IVE-NESS, m The state or qnality of 
being suggestive. Alien. | 
SU1-D.2, n. pl.* [L. sus, a hog] : 
Swine; a family of pachydermatous mammalia, 
-of high importance to man for economical purposes. 


m, The act of Proving @ 


sweet- 
Foe. 
In heraldry, succeeding one 
ze. 
cees= 


Piatt cae 

Ogilvie. 
Ash, 

ty of bein 

~ Lowell. . 


4 Ogiwie. Cuvter. -: 
S0/IL-LINE, a. es eve, 2 hog.] 
Pertaining to the family of the hog, as the eutk 
line quadrupeds. - Dana, 


SUIT-A-BIL/1-TY, n. The quality of fitness. Cogan. 
SUITE (sweet), m [Fr.] [add.] A connected suc- 
cession or sories; as, a suite of rooms, 
SUL-TA/NA, 7.* A species of marsh bird (Por- 
phyrio martinica), having long toes; {it is found in 
the West Indies and the southern part of the United 
Statcs, Imp. Add. Cwoier. 
SUL-TANI€, a. Pertaining to a sultan. 
SUM’MER-Y, a. Of or pertaining to cee araes 


rudd, 

SUMP/TER, a. Noting on onimal that carries bur- 
dens; as, a swmpter horse. : 

SUN, n.* [add.] Sun and planet wheels, an ingen- 
fons contrivance in mech., to conyert the recipro- 
eating motion of 3 beam into rotatory motion. It 
consists of 4 toothed wheel (called the sun-wheel), 
firmly secured to the axis of 2 large wheel it ie de- 
sired to drivo, and another wheel (called the planet- 
ewheel) is secured to the end of the connecting rod. 
By the motion of the connecting rod, the planet- 
wheel is made to circulate round the wheel on the 
axis of the larger, communicating to this latter a 
velocity double of its own. Francis. , 

SUN/-BIRD, n.* ‘A species of bird (Weetarining’ 
found chiefly in the tropical parts of Africa an 
Asia; they live on the juices of flowers, their nature 
is gay af their song agreeable; the color of their 
plumage usually metallic and yery showy. 

Icon. Eneyc, 

SUN/-BLINK, zn. A glimpse or flash of the sun. 

2 Wali. Scott. 
SUN/DRIES; n. pl. Many small things. : 
SUN’/NI-NESS, 7. The state or quality of being 

Melville. 


sunny. 
sUN’WARD, ado. Toward the sun, 28 to march sun- 
|” ward. Quar. Rev. ~ 
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GU-PAWN’, n. An Indian name for the boiled meal 

} of maize, or hasty pudding. [Am.] Burthett. 

8U-PERB/-NESS, 2. Tho state of being superb, or 
proudly maynificont 

SU/PER-CHARGE, m. In her. ono bearing or 
figure placed upon another. Oyiloie, 

8U-PER-FI”OIAL-IST,. Ono who attonds to aay 
thing superficially. Aah, 

BU-PER-JA/CENT, a. Lying above; as, superjacent 


rocks. 
U-PER-NAT-U-RAL-IST€, a. Pertaining to 
|; supornaturulism, 

SU-PEB-PIHO8’PHATE, m. A common abbroviation 
of superphosphate of time. This in commerce, isa 
fertilizer prepared by troating ground bones, bonu- 
black or phosphorite, with sulphurio acid, whereby 
a portion of the insoluble phosphoric acid isrenderod 
eolnble in wator. 

In chem., superphosphato of lime is a soluble salt, 
eomposed of one equivalent of phosphoric acid, one 
of limo, and ton of wator; it is the characteristic in- 
gredicnt of commercial supurphosphato, ‘ 

‘ om S, W. Johnson. 

§U-PER-VO/LUTE, a. In Dot., naving a plaited 
and conyolute arrangomont in the bud. 

A. Gray. 

BUP/PLE-JACK, » <A namo given to a floxible 
kind of walking-cano made from a plant (iamnus 
colubilis), of South America. 

; Simmonds. Miss Edgeworth, 

BUP/PLI-CANT-LY, wdo. In the manner of a sup- 


icant, 
pUP-PLI-CX/TION, n. [add.] Supplications in 
quill, are writton requests, Shakes, 
8U-PRA-€0S/TAL, a. Being above or upon the 


Tibs. 
8U-PRA-€NE-TA/CEOUS (ti/shus), a. In geol., 
noting any deposits lying above the chalk; tertiary 
deposits. De Lu Beche. 
BU-PRA-E-SOPM’A-GAL, a. Above the esophagus. 
S8U-PRA-LAP-SA’RI-AN-1SM, n, Tho doctrino of 
tho supralapsarians, As 
BU-PRLASPIYNAL, a. Abovo tha spine or ridge of 
tho seapula, Dant. 
SUR’E€U-LOSE, a. In Lot, producing suckers or 


shoots resembling then. ; A. Gray. 
SUR/FA-CING, n. Tho act of working on the sur- 
face ;, aa, in seeking gold, Clarke. 


BURF’-BOAT, 2. A boat eapable of passing caslly 
! and safely through heavysnrf, It must bo bnoyant 
' go as to float, even if fillod with water, and also 
( strong to resist the shock of striking the beach, &c. 
rete | Puinam. 

BURGEFYL, a. Abonnding in snrges; as, “upon 
‘her spacious bed, tossing the eurgeful tides.” 


p Drayton, 
SURGING, n. <A swelling or rising high, as of 
waves. Ash. 

2. A letting-go suddenly, as of ropes. Clarke. 
SUR-MOUNT’ING, 2. Tho act of rising above, or 
overcoming, as a difficulty. Ash. 
BUR-RENAL, a. [L. super, and ren, renis, tho 

kidney.] 
Noting what is above the kidney. Dunglison, 


SUR-REN’DER-ING, n, Tho act of yiclding up to 
"another. Clarke, 
SUR/RO-GATE-SHIT, n. Tho ofiico of a surrogato, 

Bs Ogu rie, 
SUS-CEP/TIVE-NESS. 8co Susceptivity. 
8U-SUL/RING-LY, n. ie ausurro, to whisper.] 

In the inanner of a whisper or soft murmur, 


? Wilson, 
80’ZE-RAIN, mn. <A superior lord to whom fealty is 
~ dne, ITe yse. 
SWADBING, x. The act of cleaning with a mop or 

swab. Axh, 


SWAGE, ». [add] A molding or forming tool 
usod by blacksmiths and other workers in motal. 
an Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
SWAGGER, 2. Bonstfulness or insolence of man- 
ner; as, “he gave a half-soagger, half Icer, as ho 
stepped forth to roceive us.” Wash. Ircing. 
SWAG’GER-ING, n. Tho act of being boastful or 


1 Ansolont Ash, 
SWA/GING, n. Tho act or process of shaping with 
+ Beware, F 
SWAILN/’SIIJP, 2. The condition ofa swain. 
Baitie. 


SWAMP‘ING, n. Tho act of plunging or whelming, 
as of a boat, 
BSWAN’KIE, n. An active young fellow. 
Walt, Scott. 
SWXAN/PAN, a. The Chinese abacus, or cnlewlating 
instrument. SW. Williama, 
SWARWING, 2. The act of collecting in crowds. 
2. Tho act of leaving a hive in @ swarin, as bees 
0. Arh, 
8. The act of climbing a mast or tree by pressing 
;@p with the kneos, * _. Marryatt. 


SYL 


SWASII/ING, pp. or a. Moving or dashing with 
violence; blustering; as, “a seashing and mar- 
tial outside.” Shakes. 

BWASII/ING, ». The act of moving or dashing vio- 
lently ; as, “the swashing of water on rocks. 

2 Richardson. 
SWASH/-WAY, nm. A narrow channel of water 
among sands, &e, Ogilvie. 
SWATI/ING, n. The act of wrapping up, as in 
bandages, rollors, &c. Ash, 
SWEAT/ING, n. The act of omitting or producing 
sweat. Arbuthnot, 

2. The act of reducing by small quantities, as 
tho sweating of coin by shaking it in a bay, so that 
the friction wears off a p rtion of motal. . 

Simmonds, 

SWE-DEN-BOR/GI-AN, a. Pertaining to Sweden- 
borg or his viows. Ogilvie. 

SWEDGE. 8eo Swaar. 

SWEEP, 0. %. [add.] To pass rapidly over in suc- 
cession ; as, to sweep the heavons with a tolescope. 

Tlerschel, 

SWEEP/ING-NESS, x. Tho quality of being sweop- 
ing; as, the sweepingness ate charge. 

Leigh Hunt. 

SWEET, a. [add.] 7o be erect upon, to troat with 
such marked interest or attention, as to indicate an 
incipient affection. Thackeray. 

SWELL». A showy, dashy youngfellow. Dickens. 

SWELL/-MOB, n. Well dressod thieves taken col- 
loctively; as, “ one of the sewell-mob.” Dickens, 

SWIG/GING, . The act of drinking large draughts, 

Clarke. 

SWINDLE, n. The act or process of defrauding by 


systematic imposition. Craig. 
SWIN/ISII-NESS, x. The state or quality of being 

swinish. Ogilvie, 
SWINKZD (swinkt), pp. or @. Overlaborod; 

woary ; as, “tho seotnked laborer.” Milton. 
SWIPES, n. pl. Poor weak beer. Talliwell. 


2. Often applied in Scotland toa kind of home- 
brewed beer. Craig. 
SWIRL, o. 4. [Ice. swérra.] To whirl liko a vortex. 

Jamieson, 
SWIRL, 7». A whirling motion; an edd 
wind, or snow. uméeson, 
SWITCH, o. ¢. [add.] To turn from ono railway 
track to another, generally with of; as, to switch- 
of a train. 
SWITCIVING, nm. <A beating with aswitch. Ash. 
2. The act of turning cars off ono track to an- 
other ;—pp”, or a Turning off from one track to 


of water, 


another, 
SWITCH’MAN, ». Ono who tends a switch ona 
railway. Simmonds. 


SWIV’LL-LYZD (swiv/vl-Ido), ¢. Aaqnint-oyed. 


Werighta Pvoe, Diet. 
SWIZ/ZLE (swiz/zl), 2. A drink of ale and beer 
mixed. [Jsle of Wight.] ATalliweill, 
SWIZ’ZLE, 0.2% To drink orswill,  Hudldzceil. 
SWIZ’ZLING, ». Tho act of drinking;—a. Noting 
tho act of drinking. 
SWOON/’ING-LY, ade, Ina swooning manner. 
SWOOP/ING, ». The act of coming down or pounc- 
ing on, as a bird of prey. 
SWOOP’ING, a. Coming down or pouncing upon, 
SWORD/-ARM, n. Tho right arm. 
SWORD’-BAY/O-NET, ». A bayonct shaped like 
a sword, commonly attached to rifles, 
us Beils Teoh. Dict. 
SWORD/-€ANE, 2. <A cano containing a sword. 
SYD/A-RI-TISM, 2. Tho habit of eatremo luxury. 
SY€II-NO-€ALR/POUS, a. [Gr. cvxves, much or 
seequenhs and «capzos, fruit.] 
oting the capacity of bearing frequont crops of 
fruit without perishing, as eychrocarpour plants. 
Tenslow. 
SY€-O-PHANTI€-AL, a. Mennly or obsequiously 
flattering; as, “to bo cheatod and ruined by a 
sycophaniical parasite.” South, 
SY€-O-PHANT/ISH, a Mesembling a sycophant; 
flattoring, 
SY€’0-PILANT-I8M, ”. Mean flattery; sycophancy ; 
as, “servilo sycophuntisim and artful bigotry.” 
Know. 
SY-E-NIT/I€, @. Pertaining to Syono in Upper 
Egypt, as syenétic inscriptions, 
2. Related to tho rock namod syenite. 
SYT/LA-BA-RY, 2. <A table of syllables; more par- 
ticularly tho indivisible syllabic symbols of tho 
Japaneso and Cherokee Sanzuayge; these are the 
only two pouple who uso a syllabic alphabet instead 
of letters, x ee S. Wells Williams, 
SYL-LADI€-ATE, d i 
SYL-LAIVI-FY, 0.t. To form into syllables. 
SYL/LA-BIST, ”. One who forms words into syl- 
lables or is skilled in doing this, Ogilvie. 


TAC!) 


SYL-LEPéTI-GAL, a, Rolating to syMepsis. \ 
Ogiirie 
SYL/LO-GIZ-ING, n. The act of reasoning by s 
logisms. “sy 
SYL-VES/TRI-AN, a. Inhabiting woods; sylvan, 
SYM’BOL-I8M, n. [add.] A system of symbols op} 
representations, 
2. Tlie science of symbols or creeds, 
, C. Kingsley. 
SYM/BOL-O¢/I-€AL, a. Versed in symbology, op 
the art of expressing by symbols, 
SYM’/PA-TII-ZER, mn. One who sympathizes, 
AMelvilic. 
SYM-PHYWE-AL, a. Rolating to symphysis. 
0 


Fr gilrie, 
SYM-PO/’SI-AST, ». One engaged with others at & 
banquot or merry-making, Ash, 
SYN-AN/THER-OUS, @. In bot., having the sta- 

mons united by their anthers, Lenslow. | 
SYN-€HMRON/I€-AL-LY, ado. In o synchronical 
manner; as, “ cithor synchronically or successively, 
according to the order of impression.” Belshas. 
SYN-€MRO-NIS/TIE, a. Relating to agreement as 
to time; as, synchronistic tables, Ogiicie, 
SYN-€HRO-NOL/0-GY, n. [Gr. ovv, xpdvos, time 
and Aoyos, an account. 


Contemporancous chronology. Clarke. 
SYN’GE-NESK, n. <A plant whose stamens aro 
united by tho anthers, Creig. 


SYN/OD-IST, x, Ono who adheres toa phe rm 
gile 
SYPII-I-LIT1€-AL-LY, ado. With venoreal dis- 
case. . c 
SYPIVI-LIZE, v. # To inoculate with the venereal 
disoaso. i =| 
SYPH-I-LI-ZA/TION, n. Saturation of the syster 
Ly inoculation with the venereal diseaso. 
Dunglison. 
SY-PHONT€. Soo Sirnonto. % 
SYTVING-ING, n. The act of washing with o syre, 
dingo; « Pertaining to tho uso of a syringe, 
SYIVINX, x. [Gr. cipryé, a pipe] 
In music, a wind instrument mado of reeds tlod 
togothor, sometimes callud prndean-piper. 3 
Moores Exncyo. Bus, 
SYR/TIE€ (sir’tik),@. Relating toa syrt oF gaat 
td, Ret. | 
SYS-TAL/TI€, a. [Gr. cvoreAdw, to draw together] 
Capablo of alternate contraction and dilatation ; 
as, the xystuliie action of the heart. Dangéison, 
SYS/TEM-A-TISM, 2. A method according to which 
every fact of a science is collected round an opinion 
truo or false. Dunglivon, 
SYS-TEMW/1€, a Telating toasystom. Fleining. 

2. In pathol, belonging to the gonoral systeiny 
as, systemto ciroulation. Dunglison, 
SYS-TEM-A-TOL/O-GY, n. Tho doctrino or a trea- 
tise of systems, Dunglison 


Ty 


TA/BLE, v. % [add.] To lay on the tablo; as, to 
table o bill, : 
age a. Of or pertaining to a tablo; as, table 

oer. 

2. Having o flat or lovel surfaco; as, a fatlee 
diainoud, tadde land. Craig. 

TA/BLE-LIN’iEN, ». Linon table-cloths, napkins, &e, 

Ogilwe. . 

TA/BLE-MON/EY (miin’j), 2. In the ncoy, an al- 

lowanco to flag-eflicurs in addition to their pny, as a 

compensation fur tho expensos they aro put to In 
furnishing their table. Ogieie 

TA/BLE-SUORE, x. A low, lovel shore. Toten. / 

TA/BLE-SPOON, n. A large spoon used at os { 

cal 


TXB/LETS, nz. pi? A form of pocket memorandum 


book. Simmonds, 
TA-BOOZD’ (ta-bood’), pp. or a. Interdicted or Lies 
hibitod. . Wright. 
TA-BOU’ING, nm. The act of prohibiting or intcr- 
dicting; pp?. or a, Interdicting. ’ 
TXB/TU-LAR, a. [add.] Porformod or computed by 
tho use of tables; as, tabular right aseension. i 
2. pet Lig for the purpose of tables; as, Zab 
lrr statistles, 
TABU-LA RA'SA, n. [L, a smoothed tablet.] A 
term applied figuratively to tho mind in its ecarltost 
state, befure roceiving impressions from without. 
TAB/U-LA-TED., pp. or a. [ndd.] Reduced to tw 
Dies; as, ¢Lulated results. ‘ Be 
TAB-U-LA/TION, n. The act of forming tablos; ay 
the fa2ulation of statistics. ee 
TA€H-Y-DI-DAX’Y, m [Gr. raxvs, quick, and di 
doéts, teaching ] Ss 
A short method of Instructing, Ogileta. 
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a 
TXCK/ING, m, Tho act of changing a ship’s course, ; TAN’TA-LUB, ».* A scientific name given by Lin- 


by shifting the tacks and position of the nee fs 
. i otten, 
TXK€/TA-BLE, a. That may be touched; as, “ they. 
2 one being created to be both tractable and tao- 
oe HMassinger. 
TAE’TIC-AL-LY, adv. In & way described by tao- 
tics. 
T AYNI-OID (té/no-old), a [L. tenia, a ribbon, and 
Gr, los, shaped.] 

Ribbon-like or shaped. 

2. Related to tho twnla or tape-worm. Dana. 
TAR’ED, nm. [Chinese, tafoo.] A fertilizer com- 
beasts of night-soil and guano. Simmonds, 

TAF’FY, 2. A cant name for a Welshman. 

2. A kind of candy made of molasses boiled down 
and poured out in shallow pans. Also spelt tofy in 
England. Thackeray. Wright. 

TAG/GER, n. He or that which appends or joins one 
thing to another; as, a tagger of verses. Bois 
gilvte, 

2. That which is pointed like a tag; as, “hedge- 
hogs’ or roipitios’ amall taggers.” Cotton, 

TAIL/-BLOCK, n. A aingle block strapped with a 
tail by which it may be applied to any es. 
otten, 


TAIL/INGS, ) n. pl. In mining, the refuse part of 
TAILS, stamped ore, thrown bohind the tail 
of the buddle or washing apparatus, which is dressed 
over again to secure whatever metal may exist in It. 
Fy Pryce 
TAIL/OR-BIRD, n.* A name given to an East- 
Indian bird, alliod to the warblors, from its habit 
of constructing nests by stitching together the 
_ loaves of plants. Imp. Add. 
TAIIL/-STOCK, n. In 8 lathe, the sliding block or 
support which carries tho tall-sorew and adjustable 
center, the headsstook belng that which supports 


, the mandreL C.& Lyman. 
TAKE, mn, Among fishermen, the quantity of fish 
captured at one haul or catch. ke. 


TAKE’-IN, n. Antmposition or fraud. Hovwétt, 
TAKE’-OFF, n An imitation, particularly in the 
way of carleature. H ford. 

TAL’/ENT-LESS, a. Destitute of talent. 
< O Connel. 
TAL-I8-MAN‘’I€-AL, a. Of or pertaining to talis- 
mans; magical sh. 
TELK, 2.t To express in speech; to utter; as, to 
tk nonsense. [Famiiar.] 
TAL/LY-ING, n. The act of fitting or oe 


1% Tho act of keeping tally. 
TAM-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The qnallty of betng tamable; 
, tamableness. -  Ogilovio, 
TAM’A-RIND-FISH, n. A preparation of a varlety 
of East-Indian fish, with the acid pulp of the tama- 
tind frait. Simmonds. 
TAM’I-NY, nm [add] A thin woolen stuff highly 
glazed; also spelt tammy. Craig. 
TAM’ING, n. The aot of subduing; as, “the taming 
and appeasing of the soul.” Holland. 
TAMP, 0. [add.] To pound down; as, the floors 
were of mad tamped, J. W. Deforest. 
TAMP’ER, n. One who prepares 8 place for blast- 
ing, by filling the hole in which the charge is 
placed. 
TXMP/ING-V’RON, n. An iron rod used for beat- 
+3 town tho earthy substance in the chargo used 
r blasting, Halliwell, 
TAN, ». [add] A color like that of oak-bark, 
is 9. A browning of the skin by the sun. 
(TAN-GHINI-A, n.* The name of s genus of plants 
belonging to the nat. order Apooynacen, contain- 
ing asingle species (7. venentfera) found in Mada- 
gascar, whore it 1s called Tanghing. It produces a 
, celebrated polson called Zunghin, Imp. Ad tl. 
TANVGLE, n. A leathery sea-weed (Laminaria 
digitata) common on rooky comets. Hugh Miller. 
TANY’GLER, n. One who tangles 
TANYVGLING, n. The act of ‘interlocking con- 


fusedly. 
2. The state of belng confusedly peemeionet 


TXANYVGLY, a. Ina tangle; intertwined; alte. 
, gtilote, 
2. Covered with the sea-weed called tangle; as, 


“Prone, helpless, on the iangly beach he lay.” Falconer 
TANK,” {™ A Xind of boat at Canton abont 25 


TANK’A, feet long, rowed by women for a live- 
lihood while their husbands work on shore. 

: & Wells Williams. 
TANK’-EN-GINE, n. A combined engine and tender 
for supplying water to locomotives. Simmonde, 
‘KN’NIG, a. Pertaining to or derived from tan; as, 
gannto aoid. 
EEE 


neus to a genus of wading birds, including the 
wood-pelican or ibis, a bird of the size of a stork 
put more slender, inhabiting marshes and feeding 
on reptiles. Ouvter. 
TAN/TRUMS, n. Whims, bursts of ill-hnmor; 
affected airs. [Collogutal] Forby. Thackeray. 
TAP, o.#. [sdd.] To put new soles or heols on 
shoes, &o. Talliwell. 
TA’/PEB-ING, 2. The act of making taper or of 
diminishing toward a point. Ash. 
Ee ere OU, a. Allied to the tapir or the tapir 
‘amily, 
TAP’-LASIU, ». Bad small beer. [Var. Dial.] 
Also the refuse or dregs of liquor; as, 
“The tap-/ach of strong ale und wine.” Halliwell. 
TAP/PET, m. Asmall lever or projection in machin- 


ery, intonded to tap, or touch lightly, something 
else, with a view to change or regulate motion. 


Franots. 
TAPPING, n. Tho act of knocking with a slight 
blow ; act f broaching, as a cask, &c. Ash, 


TAP/FTIT-HEN, n. A colloquial Scotch name for 
quart drinking-cup, so called from the knob on the 
lid supposed to resemble a crested hen. 

Walt. Scott, 

TAP/-ROOM, n. A bar-room, sometimes called tap. 
4 Dickens. 

TARI/A-TAN, n. A kind of thin transparent mus- 
Jin used for ladies’ dresses, &o. Clarke. 

TAR-BOQG/GIN, n. A name given in Canada to a 
light sleigh or sledge. Bartlett, 

TAR/NISH-ER, nm. He or that which tarnishos. 


TAR/NISH-ING, n The act of diminishing or de- 
stroying laster or purity. Ash, 
TAR-PH/IAN-ROCK, n. [From TZarpeta, a maid 

who treachorously gave up the Capitoline hill to 
Babines.] A steep cliff on the side of the Capitoline 
hill at Rome, from which, by the laws of the twelve 
tablos, certain criminals were precipitated. 
Eneyo. Am. 
TARTLET, », A small tart; as, “they may bo 
compare to the puffs and tartlets of the pastry- 
cook, which are only good immediately after they 
aro drawn from the ovon.” Know. 
TASK/ING, n. The act of imposing 4 task. Ash. 
TASK’-WORK, n. Piece-work; work done by the 
job. Simmonds, 
TAS’LETS, n. pl. Pleces of armor worn on the thigh; 
tasses ; as, “ eta should be made ball-proof.” 
Walt. Scott. 
TAS-MANI-AN, a. Pertaining to Tasmania or Van 
Diemen’s land; nm. A native of Tasmania. 
* Howitt. 


TASSE,n. [Fr.] A cup or bowl. Kane. 

TAS/SEL, n. [add.] The flower or head of some 
plants, as of maize; as,— 

® And the malze-field dri 
TW tt gincd in all a welsnion pened, 
eta trate ton and yellow, 
eeue - 
apo Longfellow. 

TXASSEL, v. 4. To put forth a tassel or flower; as, 
maize tassela, 

TASSEL-ING, n. The coming forth of tassels, or 
tassels collectively; pp. or a. Sending out tassels, 
or furnishing with tassels. 

TATTLING, n. Idle talk; talo hearing 

wchardson, 


TAUNTING, n. The act of insulting; 23,— 


“The ehamoless falr, to tanxting ever prone, 
No niore the venmn of her tongue anppressed, 
Bat gave full vent to many s ae orntal est.” 


oe focdowag Rae n. [Gr. tadpos, a bull, and paxn, 
a fight. 
Bull fighting. Clarke. 
TAU-RO-MA/€HI-AN, n. One who engages in bull- 
fights; a. Relating to ball-fights. lerke. 
TAU-TO-LOG/I€-AL-LY, ado. In ao tautological 
manner, Axh. 
TAWS, n. pi. A whip orinstrument of punishment 
used by a schoolmaster; as, “nover use the taws 
when a gloom can do the turn.” [Scotch.] 

x Jumieson, Ramecy. 
TAX’-€ART, n. A spring-cart on which a low rate 
of duty is paid. [Zxg.] Simmonds, 
TAYZA, n. [It.] An ornamental cup or vase with 
a large flat top. rt Journal. 
TEA/-€AD-DY, n. A small ornamental box for hold- 
ing tea to supply « tea-pot. Simmonds, 
TEA/-GAR-DEN, n. A public-houso garden where 


refreshments are served. Simmonds. 
TEAR (tire), v. 4. [ndd.] To rush violently; as, a 
horse feara along furiously, Dickens, 


TRAR/FUL-LY, adv, In a tearful manner. 


TER 


ae 


TEAW#ING, n. The act of vexing or irritating; as, 


* Sir Robert wearted by Will Pultney’s t-ustrge, 
Who interrupted him in all his leasing.” Buift 


TEA‘SZL, 0. & [add] To raise a nap on cloth by 
means of teasels, ' Toralinson 

TEA/SZL-ING, ». The act of gathering teasols. 

2. The act of raising a nap on cloth by tcasols, 

Tomiinson 

TEA/-SERY-ICE, n. Tho appurtenances or utensila 
required for a tea-table; when of ailver, confined to 
the tea-pot, milk oup, and sugar-dish. 

Simmonds, 

TEAZE/-HOLE, n. [Fr. ttsard, o fire door.] 

A name commonly aosod in glass-works for the 
opening in the furnaces through which fuel is intro 
duced. It is acorraption ofthe French name. 

a! Simmonds. 

TEAZER, n. [Fr. dlaer, to feed a fire.] 

Tho stoker of a furnace, os In glass-works, The 
name is corrupted from the French word. 

Tomlinson, Bescherelte, 

TE€WNI-CIST, m. One skilled in the practical arts, 

Dana, 

TEE€H/NIS8M, n. Technicality in art, &o. 

TEE, n, An ornament surmounting Buddhist pago- 
das, in the form of an umbrella, ordinarily of sheet 
iron wrought in open-work and gilded. Malcom. 

TEE-TOTAL, a. Entire; total. [amii.] 

TER-TO’TAL-I8M, n. The principle or practice of 
entire abstinence, as from intoxicating drinks Joes 

Ogilvie, 

TEE-TOTAL-LY, ado. Entirely; Liheaineos [Coll.] 

rtlett, 

TEL-E-DU’, n.* A Javanese quadruped (Jfydaue 
metioepas of F. Cuvier), allied to the skank: and not 
surpassed by it in capacity of diffusing stench. 

Cuvter. 

TEL/E-GRAM, mn. [Gr. rfAe, far, and ypduyo, thad 

_ which is written.] 

. A message sent by telegraph. 
London Times. Simmonds. 

TE-LEG/RA-PIIST, n. One who operates on a tele- 


graph. 

TEL-E-O-LOG/I€-AL-LY, ado. In a teleological 
manner. - KHdward Everett. 
TEL-E-8STE/RE-0-S€0PE, n. [Gr. ryAe, far, orepeds, 

solid, and cxoréw, to see. | 
A stereoscope adapted to view distant natural ob- 
jects or landscapes; 2 telesoupic stereoscope. 


B. Silliman, Jr. 

TELL/ING, ppr. ora. [add.] Spe with great 
effect; highly effective, as, a telling speech. 

TELL/ING-LY, adv. In a telling manner; effec- 
tively. 

TEM-PE/AN, a. Liéé., resembling or relating to the 
vale of Tempe in Greece, a beaatiful placo ; henca, 
beautiful, delightful. Clarke, 

TEM’PER-ING, n. The procoss of giving to iron or 
steel the requisite degree of hardness for necessary 
uses, Fruncis. Tomlinson, 

TEN/E-BROSE, a, Noting darkness or gloom; ten- 
ebrons, Ash. 

TEN/ON, o. ¢. To fit the end of a plece of timber for 
insertion Into 2 mortise. 

TEN/ONED, pp. or a. Fitted for insertion tnto s 


mortise. 4 
TEN/PEN-NY, @. Valued or sold at ton penco. S¢o 
PENNY. Ogiloia 


TEN-SIL’-TY, n. The quality of belng capable of 
extension ; as, the tensélity of the ae 
ore, 


TENSI-TY, n. The state of being strained to stiff- 


ness, Clurke, 
TEN-TA-€0/LI-FORM. a. Shaped like a veniselts 
ana, 


TEN/TA-TIVE-LY, adv. In an experimental way. 
TENT’FYL, a. As moch or many as a tent will 


hold. 

TEN-TIIREDO, n.* The scfentific name given by 
Linneus to an insect, commonly called auwjy, be- 
cause the female uscs hor ovipositor which is sere 
rated, to cut ont spaces in the bark of trees in or- 
der to deposit her eggs. Cuter. 

TENT/ING, n. The act of keeping open by a tent 
or of probing a wound so kept open. Ash, 

TE-PHRO‘SI-A, n.* [Gr. redpds, ash-colored.] — 

A genus of papilionaceous plants, nat. order Le- 
guminowe, One species (7. toricaria) is a native 
of the West Indies and Cayenne; its leaves and 
branches when pounded and thrown into a river or 
pond, affect the fish as if intoxicated. don. ~ 

TE-RAT/I-GAL, a. [Gr, répas, a sign or wonder,] 

Noting any thing wonderful or ominous. 


Bailey. 
TER-E-BRA-TU/LI-FORM, a. Having the general 
form of a terebratula. Dana, 
TER/GAL, a. Pertaining to the back ; dorsal. 
: Dunglison, ’, 


Tomlinson, | TEAR/LESS-LY, adv. Without tears. : 
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TER/GANT, a. In heraldry, showing the back; 
TER/GI-ANT, § a8, an eagle tergant. Ogilvie. 
TER-GI-VER-SA’/TOR, n. One who shufiles or 


» evades. - Ash, 
TERM’IN-AL, a. f[add.] Pertaining to the end or 
extremity; as, a terménal edge. Dana, 


TERM ‘IN-A-TO-RY, u. Limiting, bounding, 
Ogilvie. 
TEHR/MITE, @. Portatning to or made by tho white 
ant, or termites; a3, termite fortresses. Dana, 
TERN/ATE-LY, ads. Ina ternate manner. 
A, Gray. 
TER/RA-CING, 2. Tho act of making terraces; 
terraces taken collectively. 
TER-RES/TRI-AL, m. An inhabitant of tho earth, 
B. Powell. 
TER-RES/TRI-AL-NESS, 2. Tho stato or quality of 
being terrestrial. Ash, 
TER-RI-TO’RI-AL-IZE, v.¢ To enlarge by exten- 
elon of territory. 
2. To reduce to the state of a territory, 
Ogilvte, 
TES/TI-GOND, a. [L. testis, and condo, to hide.] 
Having the testes naturally concealed, a3 in the 
case of the cetacea, Dana, 
TES-TI€’/U-LAR, a. Pertaining to the testicles. 
Dunglison. 
TEST/-TUBE, n. In chem., a small glass tube closed 
at tho lowor end and rather widened at top; its 
use is to hold small quantities of any solution to be 
tested. Francis. 
TET’A-NOID, a. Resembling tetanus, 
TET-AR-TO-HE’DRAL, a. [Gr. rérapros, a fourth, 
and édpa, 2 base.] 

In crystaliog., having one fourth the number of 
planes requisite to complete symmetry. Dana. 
TET-AR-TO-HE/DRISM, n. In erystallog., the 

property of being tetartohedrally modified. Dana. 
TETH’ER-ING, m. Confinement by atether. Aeh. 
TET-RA-€0€’€US, a, [Gr. rérpa, four, and xéxxos, 
a kernel.] 
Having four cocci, or carpels. A. Gray. 
TET-RA-HE/DRAL, a. pay In erystaiilog., hay- 
a ey form of the regular tetrahedron. 

Pertaining or related to a tetrahedron, or to 
the system of forms to which tho tetrahedron be- 
longs. Dana, 

TET-RA-HE/DRAL-LY, adv. In 5 tetrahedral man- 
ner, or with tetrahedral planes. Dana. 
TET-RAM’ER-OUS, a. [Gr. rérpa, four, and pépos, 


art. 

J Noting a division into four parts. A. Gray. 
TET’RA-SPORE, n. In sea-weed, a collection of 
spores, generally four in number. Dana, 

TEX/AN, a. Relating to Texas. 
THA-LYAN, a. Portaining to Thalia, the muse of 
pastoral poetry. 
THAN-A-TOL/0-GY, 2. [Gr. @dvaros, death, and 
Adyos, discourse. ] 
’ <A description of or the doctrine of death. 
ee : Dunglison, 
Te nm, -[Gr. @dvaros, and dys, & 
x view. 
-A view of or meditation on death. Bryant. 
THAU-MA-TUR/GIE€S, 2. pl. Feats of legordomain, 


or magical ‘performances. Ogilvie, 
THAWING, nm. The act of melting something 
* frozen. Drydon. 
THE-AN-THROP1€-AL, a. Partaking of both 
divinity and humanity, Clarke, 
THPBAN, n. A native of Thebes; also a wiso man. 
a. Pertaining to Thebes. Shakes, 


THE/€AL, a. Relating to a thoes, or cavity. 
Et, Owon. 
THE-O-PHIL-AN-THROP‘I€, a. Uniting lovo to 


God with that to man. Ogilvie, 
THE-O-POI-LAN’THRO-PI8M, n. Lovo to both 
God and man. Ogtloia. 


THE-OR/BIST, nm One who plays a theorbo. 
THE-O-RETI€S, n. pl. Tho speoulativo purt of a 
science. Ash, 

THE/O-RIZ-ING, 2. Tho formation of thoorics. 
THE-O-SO-PHIST/I€-AL. Seo TurosormicaL 
THER-MET’O-GRAPH, x. ([Gr. Oepun, heat, and 


ypahw, to write. ] 
A solf-registering thermomotor, JTichol, 


THER/MIE, a. [Gr. O¢pu7, heat.] . 


Pertaining to, or duo to, heat; as, thermic lines, - 


Nichol, 
THER/MO-BA-ROM‘E-TER, n. A barometrio in- 
strumont graduated for giving altitudos by tho boll- 
ing point of water. Duna, 
THER-MO€H’RO-SY, n. [Gr. Opn, heat, and xpa- 
ows, & coloring ] 
+ In that part of physica, relating to heat, a property 
of being composed, like light, of rays of different do- 
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grees of refrangibility, which are unequal in rate 
or degree of transmission throngh diathermio sub- 
stances, B, Silliman, Jr. 

THER/MO-DY-NAM’I€, a. Causod or operated by 

force due to the application of heat. Nichol. 

THER/MO-DY-NAM‘I€S, n. pl. The solonco which 

treats of the mechanical action or relations of heat. 

THER/MO-E-LE€/TRIE, a. Of or pertaining to 

electricity developed by heat; as, thermo-electrio 
currents. “ Nichol, 

THER-MOL/0-GY, m A discourse or account of 

heat. Wheroll, 

THER-MO-MET’RIE, a. Portaining to or mado by 

means of a thormomoter, as thorinometrio obcorvas 
tions. * Silliman’s Journal, 

TIIKE/MO-MUL/TI-PLI-ER, 2. In physics, an in- 

strumoent of oxtromo sonsibility, used to determine 
slight differences and dogrees of heat; it is com- 
posed of alternate bars of antimony and bismuth. 
Gregory. 
THER-MOTI€S, n. pl. The science of hoat, 
Whewell, 
THER/MO-TYPE, n. A pioture (as of a sllco of 
wond), obtained by first wetting slightly with chloro- 
hydric or sulphurio dilute acid, thon taking an im- 
pression witha press, and next strongly heating this 
impression. Dana, 

THER-MOT’Y-PY, nm. Tho art of obtaining ther- 

motypces. 

THER-SI/TES, m. A noted blackguard in Homer; 

hence applied to ono distinguished for scurrility. 

THE-SAU’RUS, n. Lit., 9 treasury or store- 

house; hence, a full Jexicon or storehouso of literary 
information. Andrews, 

THI-BE/TIAN, a. Pertaining to Thibot. An 

inhabitant of Thibot. 

THICK’-SKINNZD, a. Having s thick skin. 

2. Not sensitive. De Clifford. 
THIEV’ING, m. The act or practice of taking felo- 
niously. Ash, 
THIEVES’-VIN’E-GAR, nm. <A kind of aromatic 
vinegar for the sick-room, taking its name from tho 
story, that thieves by using it were enabled to 
plunder with impunity to health in the great plague 

at London. [Zng.] Ainmonee 

THIM’BLE-BEP’RY, n. A namo given in America 

to a black raspberry (Rubus poogdentans). * 
eZ . Gray. 

THIMBLE-FUL, a. As much ass thimble will 

hold; a small quantity. Goldemith. 

THIM’BLE-RIG, v.74 To cheat by tricks of leger- 

demain, especially by means of small oups or thim- 
bles, and a pea placed under one of the thimbles and 
quickly shifted to another. Dickons, 

THIM’BLE-RI@GER, nm. One whocheats by tricks 

of Jegerdemain. 

TITIM’BLE-RI@/GING, m. Tho act of cheating by 

tricks. 

TIIIN/NISH, a. Somowhat thin. 

TILIN’-SKINNZD, a. Having o thin skin. 

2. Sonsitive; irritable. Clarke, 
THOR/OUGH-FARE, m, A passage or froquented 
stroct. is Simmonds, 
THOS, )2.* A namo of a variety of the jackal 
THOUS, } (Canis aureus of Linn.), called thos by 
Pliny and thoes by Aristotlo. Dana 
TIIRA/CIATI (-shin), x, A native of Thraco; a, Per- 

taining to Thrace. 

THRAW, 2 ng. throo.] A wrench or distortion. 
Scotch.] eo death-thraw, tho final struggles of a 
ying person. Walt. Scott. 

TIHREAD/I-NESS, m. Tho stato of being throad-liko 

or drawn out into throarls. Clarko. 

THRBAD/-LACK, n, Laco mare of linen thread. 


is Siminonds. 
THREAD/-PA-PER, 2. 


Thin strips of papcr for 
wrapping up skoins of thread. Miss Mitford, 


THRON/ING, n. Tho act of seating on a tindtia. 
5 Ach, 
TIROT’TLE-VALVE, n. In stoam-engines, a valve 
by which tho passago of steam to the cylinder is reg- 
ulated ; When connocted with a governor, it is 
solf-acting. Francta, 
THROUGII’-STANE, n, A name given in Scotland 
to a flat gravo-stono. Wait. Scott, 
TIIROUGU/-TICK-ET, n. A ticket for a whole 
' journey. Simmonds, 
THROUGH’-TRAIN, n. A train which goes the 
wholo longth of a railway, or of a long ronte, 
Simmonds, 
THROW’-OFF, n. A torm used in England for a 
start in a hunt or raco, Clarice. 
THRUMMING, 2. Tho act of playing coarsely on 
an instrument; as, the thrumming of a fiddle, 
2. The act of weaving or inserting thruma. 
Beaum. & Fletch, 


. 
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THUG-GEP’, re The practice of secret murder by 

THU@YGI8M, Thugs in India. Smart, 
Thuggery is also used. 

THUMB/-MARK, n. A stain made by the thumb. 


= Longfellow, 
eee MERE ED, ppr. or a. Soiled with the 
umb. ; 
THUMB/-SEREW, n, [add.] A screw with o flat 
thumb-pieco by which it is turned, Ogilote, 
THUMB’S’-BREADTI, n. Tho width of a thumb; 
something narrow. Ash, 
THUMP/ING, nm. A beating with somothing thick 
and blunt. Ash, 
THUN’/DER-ING-LY, adv, Loudly like thunder, 
THUN/DER-OUS, a. ee Loud like thunder; as, 
thunderous waves, [Poetical.] Ogtilote, 
THU-RIN/GI-AN, a. Pertaining to Thuringia, a 
country in Germany; n. A nativo of Thuringia. 
THWACK/ING, m. Tho act of striking with heavy 


blows. Ach, 
THWART’LY, ado. Crosswise; with opposition. 
Ogilvie, 


TIIYL-A-CYNUS,.* ([Gr. @dAag, a sack or pouch, 
and cvwy, & dog. 

A genus of marsupial animals, including the dog- 
faced opossum Se oynocophulus), the only known 
living species, It is a native of Van Diemen's land, 

Cw 


Icon, Ei 
THY-ROJD/E-AL, a, Pertaining to tho thyroid care 
tilago or gland. Dunglison, 

TI-BIO’I-NATE, 0. ¢. To play on a pipe. Ash, 
TI€-AL’, ». A coin of Siam, shaped like a bea 
worth about sixty conts; also a Burman wat 
equal to 252 grainstroy. | Maleom, 
TICK/ET, n. [add] Ticket of leave, a licenso or 
permit given to a prisoner or convict, to be at large 
and labor for himself Simmonds. 
TICK/ET, v. ¢. To furnish with ticket; as, to ticket 
passengers to California. [As.] 
TICK/ET-ED, pp. or a. [ndd.] Furnished with a 
ticket; as, ticketed through. [Az.] 
TICK/ET-ING, m. Tho act of distinguishing by 
tickets, 
2. Tickots taken collectively. \ 
TICK’/LER, n. A namo among bankers and mer- 
chants for a book containing a registor of notos and 
debts. [Am.] Bartlett, 
TICK/TACK, adv. With a ticking nolse, liko that of 
a watch, Ash, 
TIDE’-DAY, n. Tho interval between tho occur- 
rences of two consecativo maxima of the resultant 
wavo at tho same placo; the length varies as the 
component of sun and moon waves approach to or 
recodo from ono another; a retardation from thia 
causo is called the lagging of tho tides, while the 
accolcration of the reourrence of high water is 
tormed the priming of the tide, 
TIDE/-DI-AL, nv. A dial to exhibit the state of the 
tidos at any timo, 
TIDE/-TA-BLE, n, A table giving the time of high 
water at any place, Wright, 
TIDE/-WA-TER, n. Water affected by the flow of 
the tido ; an expression used to donote the sen-board, 


” Everett, 
TIDE/-WAVE, x. Tho swell of water as tho tide 
moves. That of the ocean 1s callod the préimiétioa, 
and that of bays or channols tho dertvatire. 
Wherwell, 
TIDY, n. A cover, often of ornamental work, for the 
back of 8 chair, the arms of a cofa, &o a 
2. A child's pinafore, Wright\_ 
TIE, x. Namo given to tho clecpers across a railway) 
to which tho rails aro secured ; called also oross-tia, 
Appleton's Mech, Dict, 
TIE/-ROD, mn. A wrought-iron bar or rod used to 
braco parts of structures together. 


TIFTISH, a. Inclinod to petulance. 
eee n. [Latinized from Fr, tége, stem or 
stock. 


That part of an ombryo between the radicle and 
tho cotyledons. Henslow, 
TYGER, ”. [add] A sort of screoch after cheoring; 

as, “threo cheers and a tiger.” [Asm.] 
TYGER-MOTH, m. A moth with hairy variogatod 
covering liko the fur of a tiger. 
TIGHT (tite), a. [ndd.] Stringent or pressing; 
the money markot is higit (a m.J “ Bartlet.” 
2. A cant term for partially intoxicated, [Am.] 
TIGIT’£ N-ING (ti/tn-ing), m. Tho act of making 
or becoming tight. Ash, 
TIGHTS (tites), n, pl. Close-fitting pantaloons, 
Simmonda, 
TIG-RI-SOMA, 7.* A sub-genus of herons institut- 
ed by Swainson for the Ardca tigrina of Gmelin; — 
it is found in South America, and so namod from 
the color being a dark reddish brown barred and 
marked with black somewhat liko a tiger. 
, Imp, Add, Oraig, 
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TILE/-DRAIN, n. In.agrio., a drain made of tiles; 

& v.%. To drain by means of tiles, Ogilvie. 

TILE/-STONE, ». A name, in Great Britain, of 
some layers of the Upper Silurian. Dana, 

TILE’/-TEA. See Brick-Tea, _ 

TILL, n. A deposit of clay, sand and gravel, with- 
out lamination, formed in a glacier valley by means 
of the waters derived from the molting glaciers: 
also sometimes applied to alluvium of an upper 
river terrace when not laminated and appearing as 
if formed in the samo manner. Dana. 

TIL/LOW, ».¢. To send up shoots from the root; 
the samo as tiller, 

TILTING-HELMW’ET, nm. A helmet of largo sizo 
often worn over anothor at dédés. Lairholt, 
TILT’-YARD, n. A yard or placo for tilting; as, 
“the tilt-yard of Templestowe.” Walt. Scott. 
TIM/BER-ING, ». Tho act of furnishing with tim- 


ber. 
2. Timbers taken colloctively. Ash, 
TIM BRE (timbr),n. [Fr.] In music, the quality 
of tono distinguishing voicos or instruments; as, 
tho timbre of the voice, the timbre of a violin. 
Bescherelle. 
TIME/-BALL, n, A ball arranged to drop from the 
summit of a pole to indicate true mid-day time, as 
at Greenwich Observatory, Eng. Nichol. 
TIME”-BOQK, n. A book in which is kept a record 
of tho time persons havo workod. Ogilvie. 
TIME/-TA-BLE, n. A tablo giving the times of 
starting for railroad trains ia other conveyances, 
callod fimo-bill in £ng. Simmonds, 
2. In matic, a table showing the notation lengths 
or duration of the several notes, 
Moores Encyc. Mus. 
TIME/OUS (tim/us), @.. In good time; seasonablo; 
as, timoous action. Duff. 
TIM/OR-SOME, a. Easily frightened. [Scotch.] 
alt, Seott, 
TIM’0-TIIY, x. A common name in America for 
herds’ grass (Phleum pratense), said to be derived 
from Timothy Hanson, ono of its early veppegatom: 
ss Bigelow, 
It is now used under that name in England. 
= Simmonds, 
TIN’A-MUS, n.* Tho sciontific name of a genus of 
South American birds related to the grouse and 
partridge, and characterized by a slender bill. Their 
sizo varies from that of a pheasant to that of a quail 
or evon smaller. Tho larger species is the Jina- 
mus mijor, Cuvier, 
TIN/DAL, n. <A petty officer among Iascars, or na- 
tive Hast Indian sailors. Malcom. 
TINK/LE, n. See Tinxiina. 
TIN’-LIQ-UOR (-lik/ur), x. A solution of tin used 


by dyers. Simmonds. 
TIN‘SEL-LY, ado. Inagaudy manner; a. Gaudy 
in style, 


TIN-TIN-NAB-U-LA/TION, n. The ringing of o 
bell or bells, £. A. Poe, 
TIP, o t. Cone Ono idea implied in this word 

is that of doing a thing lightly or by an easy mo- 
tion; as, to tip a person by the elbow; to tip one 
the wink. Hence it denotes to present a person 
with me yieee of money jn a light, off-hand manner ; 
as, to 2p a school-boy, to tip a servant with a shil- 
ling. This, as stated by Halliwell, has long been a 
revalent use of the word in various dialects, and 
E now passing into gonerul literature. 
ivkens. Thackeray. 
TIP/-CXAT, mn. A game in which a small pieco of 
wood called a cat is tipped or struck with a club or 
bat. Bunyan. Macaulay. 
TIP/SI-NESS, n, <A, state of partial intoxication. 
TIR/RA-LIR/RA, m A word describing a musical 
sound, as of the note of the Jark, a horn, pei 


TIR/ING, n. Tho aot of dressing or attiring. 

2. Tho securing of a tire to a wheel. ‘ 
8. The act of wearying. 

TT-TAN‘I€, a. cag Primarily, rolating to the 
Titans, or iabled giants of ancient mythology; 
hence, enormous in sizo or strength; as, nic 
structiiros, 

TIT FOR TAT. Blow for blow; an pheno 

rove. 

TI-THO-NOW’E-TER, n. An instrument for meas- 
uring the tithonic effects of light. Dana. 

TYTLE-DEED, ». The legal instrumont which 
gives evidence of right or title to property. 

Bouvier's Luw Dict. 

TITLING, n. Thohedge-sparrow. Wright's Gloss. 

2, An old custom-house name for stock-fish. 
Simmonds, 

TYTRATE ¢. #, [Fr. titre, a standard.] 

In anal. chem., to analyze by means of standard 
solutio: W. Johnson, 


TrTRA/TYON, n, The procoss of analysis by means 


kes, 


TOP 


of standard solutions, callod also volumetric anal- 
sis. 8. W. Johnson. 
TOAD’Y, v.t. To fawn upon with mean sycophancy. 
TOAD/Y-ING, m. Act of playing the toady, a. Syo- 
ophantic. 
TOAD/Y-I8M, . Tho practico of meanly fawning on 
another; base sycophancy. Wright. 
TOASTING, n. Tho act of scorching with Bos 
Ash, 
2. The act of drinking in honor of another. 
Conybeare. 
TOAST/ING-FORK, m. A long handled fork, often 
with sliding joints, for toasting bread, &., before 
the fire, Simmonds, 
TOAST/-MAS-TER, n. A person who, at public 
dinnors, announces the toasts and directs or times 
the cheering. Clarke. 
TOAST’-RACK, n. A stand for a table, having par- 
titions for slices of dry-toast. Simmonds, 
TOCHER, n. Dowry brought by a bride to her 
husband. [Scotch.] Burne. 
TOD/DLING, ppr. ora. Walking with short steps 
like a child. “n. The act of walking with short 


steps. 
TOE, v.t¢. To come fully up to, as to 706 the mark. 
TOP TEL, 
TOF’PY. + } See Tarry. 


TOIL/FUL a. Producing much toil, 
TOIL/ING, n. Tho act of performing labor attended 
with fatizuo and pain. Ash, 

TOVKZN-LUSS (td’kn-loss), @. Without a token. 

TOLL/A-BLE, a. Subject to the payment of toll, as 
tolluble goods, Wright. 

TOLL/-€ORN, m. Corn taken as pay for grinding at 
a mill. Wright. 

TOLL/ING, n. Tho slow sound of a bell. 

2. The act of sounding a bell slowly. Dickens. 

TOL/MEN. See CromirckK. _ 

TO-MAN’, n. A conventional money of account in 
Persia, whoso value varies greatly at different times 
and places; it may bo valued at about three dol- 
lars. Simmonds, 

TOM’-€0D, n. Acsmall fish (Jforrhua pruinosa) 
which is abundant on the American coast soon after 
frost commences; hence often called the frost fish. 


Storer. 
TONE, v.¢. [add.] To tone down a pes is to 
bring the colors into harmonious relations, as to 
light and shade. ta Ogilvie. 


TONED (tond), p. a. Waving the colors (as in a 
victure), brought into harmonious relations as to 
light and shade; as, ‘‘its thousand hues toned down 
harmoniously.” C. Kingsley. 

TONGUE (ting), v. % [add.] To touch with the 
tongue; as, a flute. Clarke. 

2. To insert a narrowslip into a cleft or groove, as 
to tongue boards together. 

TONGUE/ING (ting/ing), n. Tho act of touching 
with the tongue, as a flute. Clarke. 

2. Tho act of inserting o thin strip into a groove 
or cleft. Ash, 

TONGUE/LET (ting’‘let), n. <A little tongue, or 
tonguo-like process. and. 

TONGUPF’Y (tiing’y), a. Ready or voluble in speak- 
ing; as, a tonguey spoaker. [ Vulg.] 

TO-NIO/I-TY (to-nis’e-t}), m. That property of the 
living parts of the human system which keeps them 
in tone, or in the healthy and vigorous exercise of 
their funotions. y Dunglison. 

TONING, 2. In painting, tho art of bringing the 
colors of a picture into harmonious relations as to 
light and share. 

TON/OUS, a. Aboundingintoneorsound. Ogilvie. 

TON-QUIN-ESF’, n. A native of Tonquin. 

TON’SOR, nm. [L.] A barber. Wait, Scott, 

TOOTI’-BRUSH, n. A brush for cleaning tecth. 

TOOTH’-POW-DER, n. A powder for cleaning the 
teeth. 

TOOT/ING, n. The act ofsoundingahorn. Ash. 

TOP’/-BOOTS, n. pl. Boots with an ornamental 
band of white leather, &c., around the nppes part, 

ickens, 

TOP/-€0AT, m. An outer or upper cont, 

TOP’-DRESS, v. 7. To apply a dressing of manure to 
the surfaco of Jand, Barrow. 

TOPE, n. [Sanscrit, thupa.] A monumont erected 
over a Buddhist relic; some resemble pagodas, 

S. W. Williama, 
2. A grove or clump of trees. Malcom. 
TOP’-HAM-PER, n. The light upper rigging, spars, 
&c., ofa ship, which is sent down in stormy weather, 
f. Gregory. 
TOPING, n. The act of drinking to excess. Ash. 
TOP/-LAN-TERN, ie A lantern or light in the 


/—~LIGHT, of a vessel. 
aE ‘ “P Craig. Totten. 


TOW 


ror yING n. The act of cutting off the top, as of 
rees, e 

2. The act of rising above. Ash, 
TOPS-AND-BOT’TOMB, n. pl. A name given in 
Engiand to small rolls of dough, baked, cut in 
halves and then browned in an oven, used as food 
for infants, Simmonda, 


“Tis sald that hor tops-and-bottome were gilt.” ZTowl. 


TOP/-SHAPZD (-shipte), @ Cono-shaped, witl 
the apex downward. enslono, 
TOR-MENT’RESS, n. A femalo who_ torments: 
as, ‘fortune or<linarily cometh after to whip an 
Sher them, a3 the scourge and tormentress of 


onar.” Holland, 
Cora (tork), m. [L. torques, a twisted neck- 
chain. : 


An ornament worn by the ancient Britons on the 
neck, consisting of a chain formed of small inter- 
lacing rings. _ Fairhoit. 

TOR/QUA-TED (tir/kwi-ted), a. Having or wear- 
ing a torque or collar. Ash, 
TORQUED (térkt), a.* [L, torquee, to twist.] 
Wreathed; used in heruldry, of a dolphin hau- 


rient, which forms a figure like S. Craig, ’ 
TOR-REN/TIAL (-shal), a. Having the character 
of a torrent; caused by a torrent. Dana, 


TOR/SION-AL, a. Relating to torsion, or the force 
with which a thread or wire returns to a stato of ® 
rest after having been twisted round its axis; as, 
torsional force, " 

TORSK, ». A species of the cod (Broamius vulgarisy 
found among the North British islands. 

Walt, Scott. 

TOR-TIL/1-TY, n.- es tortilis.| The state of being 
twisted or wreathed, Ogilvie. 

TOR-TY/LA (tor-til’/ysh), m. [Sp.] A thin un: 
leavened cake of maize flour, baked on a heated 
iron or stone. Velasques. 

TOR/TIOUS-LY (tdr/shus-l¥), adv, Tnjuriously. 7 

TORT’UR-ING, n. The act of inflicting torture. 

Ash, 

TOSS/ING, n. A.process which consists in suspending 
ores by violent agitation in water, in order to sep- 
arate the lighter or earthy particles; culled also 
tozing, and treloobing, in Cornwall. 

Pryce. Mining Journal. 

TOT, Any thing small. 

2. A drinking cup of small size. [Zng.] 
Hatuiwell, 


TO/TEM, 2. A rae pias as of a bird, beast, &e., 
used by the North American Indians as a symbolic 
name or designation of a family, &c. Schoolcraft, 


“ And they painted on the grave-posts 
or oie gestes yet unfurgotten, 
Each his own ancestral 7i.tem 
Each the symbol of his hourehold 3 
Figures of the Bear and Reindeer, 
the Turtle, Crane and Beaver.” 


Longfellow, 
TOT’/TER-ING, n. Theo state of shaking, as if about 
to fall. Ash, 

TOT’TLE. See Toapiz. 

TOUCH’A-BLE (tich’a-bl), a. That may be touched. 

Ogilvie, 

TOUCH’-BOX (tiich/-), m. A box containing lighted 
tinder, formerly carried by soldiers who used 
match-locks to kindle the match. Fairholt. - 

TOUCH’-PA-PER, m. Paper steeped in saltpeter, 
that ignites slowly, burning with sparks. 


Simmonds, 
TOUGI/ZN-ING (tiif/fn-ing), n. The act of render- 
ing tough or hardy. Ash. 


TOU-RA/€0, n.* A namo given to a genus of birds 
eae es of Iliger) having an erectile tuft on the 
ead. It isan African bird. Cuvier. 
TOUS/LING, 2. The act of pulling about or rump- 
ling. Dickens. 
TOUT-EN-SEW BLE (toot-iing-sim’bl), . [Fr.] 
Lit., all together; hence, in the jyine arta, the gen- 
cral effect of the parts or characteristics of a work, 
without regard to the merit of the separate parts, ¥ 
Bescherelle, > 
TOUT’ER (toot/er), One who solicits enstom for 
ashop, public conveyances, &c.; hence sometimes 
applied in Eng. to an obtrusive candidate for office. 
Wright. 
TOUTING (toot/ing), 2. The act of secking custow 
for shops, &e. 
TOW/ING (td/inz), n. The act or business of draw- 
ing through water, as a boat. Faleoner. 
TOWN’LET, 2. Asmall town. Worth Brit, Rev. 
TOWN’/WARD, adv. Toward a town. - 


Longfellow. 
TOW’Y (to’y¥), a Composed of, like, or containing 
tow. . oo 
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TOX/0- TES, n.* [Gr. rogdrms, a bowman or archer. 
\ Tho scientific name given by Cuvier to a genus of 
acauthopterygious fishes. The only species known 
(Tj jaculator) is remarkablo for its power of spurt- 
ing aoe so cs to bring down insects from, aquatic 


plants, within its reach. They are also called archers.- 


Cuvier. 

TOY/ING, n. The act of playing in a trifling aay. 

TOY/ING-LY, adv. Ina playful or toying manner, 

TOY/ISH-LY, adv. Inatoyish manner. Bucter. 

TRA/BE- A- TED, a. Furnished with an paibiaties 

sh. 

TRA-€AS SAR-IE (tra-kis’sar-y),n. An unfortunate 
incident or difficulty ; 0 trick or piece of mischief. 

Bescherelle. C, Kingslay. 

TRA-€HITIS, nm. In med., inflammation of the tra- 
chea or wind-pipe. Dunglison. 

TRA/CING, n. [add.] The act of copying by mark- 
ing on thin paper the lines of a pattern, &c., placed 
beneath, 

TRA’/CING-PA/PER,n. Thin paper used for tracing 
the outline of a figure see1 through it; sometimes 
made of tow or flax, and sometimes oiled. 

Betts Tech, Dict. 

TRACK/ING, n. The act of following by observing 
footsteps or other tracks, 

2. The act of drawing a boat through water. - 


Falconer, 
TRA€T-A/RI-AN-I8M, 2. ‘The principles of the 
Tractarians or Puseyites. Clarke. 


TRADE/-PRICE, n. A lower price allowed to mem- 
bers of the same trade, or by whulesale dealers to 
Tetailors, Simmonds, 

TRADES, n. pl. A common abbreviation of TrapE- 
winps,' which see. Maury. 

TRADES’-UN-ION, n. A combination among work- 
men respecting work, wages, &c, Simmonds. 

TRA-DI” TION-AL-I8M, 2. Asystem of faith found- 
ed on tradition. Bartlett. 

TRAF/FICK-ING, m, The act or business of buying 
and selling goods. Ash, 

TRA-GE’ DI- ENNE, m [Fr.] <A femalo actor of 
tragedy. Bescherelle, 

IV-RAIL, nm. The solid rail eeeye used for railways, 
shaped at the end like the letter T. 


Beif's Tech. Dict. 
TRAIL/-NET, ». A not trailed or drawn behind a 


boat. Wright, 
TRAIN’-BAND, a, Of or pertaining to a inilitary 
company ; as, “a train-band captain.” Cowper. 


TRAINER, m. [add.] A militia-man when called 
out for exercise or discipline. Burilett. 
TRAL-A-TI’TION, n. A change, as in the use of 
words; & metaphor: Ogilvie. 

TRAM’MEL-ER, n. Ho or that which restrains. 
TRAMP, n. A foot-journey; a foot traveler or va- 
grant. Wright. 
TRAMP/ING, nm. The act of treading, or wandering. 
TRAM’ -PLATE, nm, <A flat piece of iron laid down as 
a rail. Simmonds. 
TRAMPLING, ». The act of treading down, or 
prostrating; treating with contempt. Ash, 
TRANS-€A/LEN-CY, n. The state of being trans- 
calent, Clarke. 
TRANS-€A’‘LENT, a. [L. trans, through, and caleo, 

to grow eer 
Permitting the passage of heat. Clarke. 
TRANS- €RIP'TIVE, a Done as from s copy, 


TRANSFER, v.#. To remove from ono Raine co to 
another; as, to trangfer drawings or engravings to 
a lithographic stone. Tomlinson. 

TRANS-FER-A-BIL/I-TY, n. The quality of being 
transferable. Ogilvie. 

TRANS/FER-BOOK, n. A register of tho chango of 
ownership in stocks, bonds, &e. Simmonds, 

TRANSFER-OF’FICE, n, An office or department 
where transfers of stocks, dc., are made, 


TRANS’/FER-PA/PER, n, A prepared paper used 
in lithography or copying-presses, for transferring 
impressions. Simmonds, 

TRANS-FER/RING, n. The act of removing from 
one place or substance to anothor; as, the ¢rans- 
Jerring of drawings or prints, &e, from paper to 
stone or some other material. Francia, 

2. The act of conveying or making over to another 
person ; as, the transferring of property. 

TRANS-FIX/1ON (-fik/shun), n. Tho act of eee 
bi de Jes Ash. 

he state of being pierced; as, “Christ shed 
blood in his scourging, his affixion, his transfirion.” 


Bp, Mall. 
TRANS-FORM’A-BLE, n, Capable of change into 
some other form, 


| RAN/SIEN-CY ‘sh 
being transient. pions easy), & Ty Qinitale. © 


a 
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]| TRAN/SIT, n. [add.] A transit instrument, used 


in astron., is 80 mounted as to move in the plane of 
the meridian ; ; it consists of a telescope with certain 
nice adjustments for accurate observation, and is 
. used to (letermine the exact moment when a heav- 
enly body passes the meridian of a place. Wichol. 
TRAN/SIT, ». f[add.] Aline of passage or travel 
through a country; as, the Nicaragua transit. 
E. G. Squier. 
TRAN/SIT-CIR/€ELE, n. A transit instrument with 
a graduated circlo attached, used for observing both 
transits and declinations. Nichol. 
TRAN’SIT-€OM’/PASS, n. A surveyor’s compass 
with a telescope mounted go 28 to revolve like that 
of a transit instrument. ~ €.8, Lyman. 
TRAN-SI”TION (tran-sizh’un), a. Of or pertaining 
to a change from one state to another; interme- 
diate in character. Dana. 
TRAN/SIT-TRADE, n. In comm., the business con- 
nected with tho passage of goods through a country, 
to their destination, Clarke. 
serie a. [L. trans, and luna, the 
moon. 
Being or lying beyond the moon; as, 
“Neat Marlow bathed in the Thespian ‘rani 
Ilad In him those bravo traxs‘enary things, 
That the first poets had.”—Dre ton. 
TRANS-ME/ATR, o.¢. [L. trana, and meo, to ea 
To pass over or beyond. Cole. 
TRANS-ME-AT’A-BLE, a. Capablo of being passed 
over or beyond, 
TRANS-MIT’/TANCE. See TRANSMISSION. 
TRANS-MO@/RI-FY, .% A ludicrous term to de- 
scribe a change into a different shape. [Zov.] 
Malliwell. Burns. 
TRANS-MU/TA-BLE-NESS, . The quality of be- 
ing tranamutablo; as, * the easy transmutableness 


of water.” Boyle. 
TRANS-MUT‘ING, n. Thoact of changing from ono 
substanco to another; transmutation. Ash, 


TRANS- NA-TA/TION, m The act of swimming 
across, as of a river. Ogilvie. 
TRANS-PYRA-TO-RY, a. Relating to Ganephe 

tion, 
TRANS-PLANT/ING, ». Tho act of removing 


something from one place to another, Ash: 
TRANS- POR- TA-BIL/I-TY, n. The capacity of 
being Erneper et Ogilvie. 


LS Of or pertaining to ee 
TRAP/PE-AN, § as, a trap-dyke. Muntell, 
TRA- PAN/NING, nm. The act of insnaring. 
TRAP’-DOOR, 7.* [add.] | Trap-door “spider, & 
name givon "to a variety of spiders (My gale), from 
their habit of forming a habitation in the ground, 
consisting of a, cylindrical tube closed nt the top by 
a circular door joined by a hinge to the tube. 
Cuvier. 
TRAPE, 0.¢. To walk slow or sluttishly, 
Hattiell. 


TRAPE/SING, pp. or a. Walking sluttishly or 
slowly. Halliwell, 
TRAP-E-ZO-IE/DRAL. In erystallog., pertaining 

to a solid bounded by twenty-four equal and similar 
trapeziums. Dana. 
TRAP’-STAIRG, n. pl. A stair-caso having a trap- 
door at the top. 
TRAP/PY, a. Like, or composed of, trap Ae i 
rig%t, 
TRASI/-ICE, m. Crumbled ico mixed with water. 


ane. 
TRASH1-LY, ado. 

TRASIV1-NESS, nm, Tho state or quality of being 
trashy. Clarke. 
TRAV/EL-ER, m. [add.] A commercial agent who 

travels for the purposo of recciving ordors for mer- 

chants, making collections, ce, Simmonds, 
TRAY’ERS- ER, nm, [add.] Ho or that which tray- 

erses or moves; as, an index on ascalo, &c. 
TRAV/ERS-ING, nm. The act of crossing, thwarting 


In 2 trashy mannor. 


or opposing. Ash, 
TRAWL, 2 "A net that is trailed behind a boat. 

ringsley, 

TRAWL,v.¢. To fish with o drag-net. Ogilvie, 


TRAWVING, mn, The act of fishing with a trawl- 
net; ppr. and a, Fishing with a drag-net, 

TRAY, m. [add] A flat broad vessel on which 
dishes, &e,, are carried; a waiter orsorver. Craig, 

TRAY TUL, n. As much as a tray will hold, 

TRE: aves (trékly), @, Like, or composed of, 
treacle 

TREAD/-WHEEL, . A horizontal wheel furnished 
on its exterior surface with foot-boards on which 
persons may tread, and so cause the wheel to 
yevo)vo, . Ogilvie, 


TRI 


TREASUR-ING (trézh/ur-ing), mn. The act of ging 
up in store. wh, 
TREA®UR-Y-BENCH (trizh/ur-y-), n. In Zng., the 

first row of scats on the right hand of the speaker in 
the House of Commons, so called because occupied 
by the First Lord of the Treasury and chief minister 
of the crown. Ogitrie. 
TREAS&/UR-Y-LORD, n. A lord-commissivner of the 
treasury. Cgilrie. 
TREAT/ING, n. The act of handling, managing, &a 
2, The act of entertaining with food or drink. 
a 
Ash, 


TREB/LET, n. Same as Tersxet, 

TRE B/LING, n. The act of three-folding. 

TREB/U-CHET (tréb’ Ferenet) 4 n. [add.] A machine 
of the middle ages, for throwing stones, &c¢., acting 
by means of a great weight fastened to the short 
arm of a lever which being let fall raised the end of 
the long arm with great “velocity, and hurled the 


stones with much force, Grose. 
TRE-DILLE’, n, A® gamo at cards for threo persons. 
Walt, Scott. 


TREE/FQL, ». As many as a tree will hold. 
TREM’A-TODE, n. [Gr. tpqa, 2 hole. 

An intestinal worm of the tribe of Trematoda, 
having orenh, of imbibition and adhesion in tho 
form of suckers. Dana. 

TREM’BLE, 2, An involuntary shaking or quiver- 
ing; as, to be all in a tremble. Dickens. 
TREND, ». [add.] Inaship ban ir at anchor, tho 

angle made by the line of her keel and the direction 
of the anchor is the Zend of the anchor. 
TRE/PANG, n. The dried coach (Tolothuria 
edulin) esteemed asa great as the Chinese j 
called also beche de mer. Wells Williums. 
TRES’PASS-ING, 2. Tho act ot ercroaching unlaw- 
fully upon the property or rights of another. Ash. 
TRESS/UREZD (trésh’urd), a. Provided or bound 
with a tressure or border; as, 3 


“The tresanred flour de luce he clalms 
To wreathe his shield, siace royal James,” Wa't, Sevtt. \ 


TRESSY, a. Lag in tresses. Ruillie, ! 
TREWS (traze), nN. pl. A Scottish name for trous- 
ers. Walt, Scott. 
TR 1’A-DELPIVOUS, a. [Gr. tpets, three, and abcA- 

gos, brotherhood.] 

In bot., having stamens joined by their fllaments 
into threo bundles, A. Gray. 
TRIAL, a. Dono or made by way of trial; as, a 
triul-trip, Lond. Tims. 
TRI’A-LOGUE, n. [Gr. rpeis, and Adyos, 2 discourse.} 
A discourse or colloquy by three persons. = 

Ogilvie. 

TRI-AN°-GU-LAR/I-TY, m. The qnality of being 
triangular. 

TRI-AN°’GU-LATE, vt. To divide into triangles ; 
to survey by means of a series or nct-work of tri- 
angles properly laid down and measured. 

C. 8. Lyman. 

TRI-AN’GU-LA-TING, n. The process of laying 
down a not-work of triangles in surveying. 

iets 


TRI-BA‘SI€, a. Containing three portions of baso 
tv one of acid; as, tribasic salts, Gregory. 
TRIBU-AL. Seo TRIBAL, 
TRIB-U-NI/TIAN (-nish/an), a. Of or pertaining to 
a tribune; as, 7-tbunitian authority. 
C. Merivale. 
TRIB/LET, n. [ndd.] A steel cylinder round which 
motal is bent in the process of forming tubes. 
Tomlinson. 
TRIB/UTE, . [add.] In mining, a certain propor- 
tlon of the ore raised, or its value, given to the 
miner as his recompense. [Zng.] 
Pryce. Tomlinson. 
TRIB‘U- TER, 2”. In mining, one who works for a 
certain portion of the ore, or its value, Pryce, 
ee -I-U/RUS, 2.* [Gr. pig, a hair, and ovpd, = 
tai 
A name given by Linnzus to a genus of acan- 
thopterygious fishes, called also hair-tails, from the 
elongated hair-like filament that terminates the 
tail. Cuvier. 
TRIV€EHO-CYST, n [Gr. Opig, hair, and xioms, 


a cell containing a coiled thread, existing in 
many radiates, the dasso-cell of Agassiz. Dana, 
TRYCING, x The act of hauling up by bias or 

tying close. 
TRICK’Y, a. Practising deception; kava 


Halliwell, 
TRI€/LI-NI€. See Trrcumare. 
TRI-CUS/PID, a. [add.] Having three cusps oF 
prominences; as, ¢ri-cuspid molars. 
TRI-DENT-IF’ER-OUS, a. Bearing a trident. 


Clarke \ 
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TRO 


TRIED (tride), 
' as, a tried frien 


TRY-FO/LI-A-TED. See Trr-rorraTe. 


. and a, Having been proved; 


TRI-FORM/I-TY, nm. The state of having a three- 
' fold shape. right, 
TRIG, n. 


A stone, block of wood, or any thing else 
laced under a wheel or barrel to prevent motion. 
Eng] Wright. 
TRILL/ING, n. The act of uttering s convening or 

shrking noise ; ; vibration of voice. 


TRI-LoO- BITE, a@. Pertaining to ages 
and. 
TRI-ME/ROUS, a. [Gr. zpeis, and pepos, part.] 


In dot., having its parts in threes. A. Gray. 
TRIM’MING, nm. [add.] The act of reprimanding 
or chastising ; as, to give a boy a trimming. 
TRI-MORPIVISM, nm. [Gr specs, and pop, form.] 
The property of crystallizing in three forms fun- 
damentally distinct, as with titanic acid. Dana, 
TRI-MUR/TL, z.* In Hindoo myth., tho triad or 
; trinity of the Vedas, consisting of Brahma the crea- 
tor, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer. 
Coleman. 
TRI-E’C1OUS (-éshus), @ [Gr. zpets, and olkos, 
house. ] 

Having ee sorts of flowers on one plant, as in 
the red maple. . Gray. 
TRIP“AR-TED, a.* In heraldry, parted. in three 
pleces; as, a cross triparted. Ogilvie. 

TRI-PARTI-BLE, a. Divisible into thre parts or 
pieces. Henslow. 
TRI-PASEHAL, a. Including threo esis Le SP 
Ogilvie. 
TRI-PER/SON-AL-IST, ». One who holds to three 


persons in tho Godhead. Clarke. 
TRYPER-Y, nm. A place where tripe is prepared, 
| kept or sold. Lond. Quar, Rev. 


TRI-PIN-NAT‘I-FID,n. [L. éri, pinna, plume, and 
Jindo, to divide] 


A tri-compound pinnatifid. A. Gray. 
TRIP/LE STARS, x. pl. Three stars in close ap- 
| parent proximity. Nichol. 


TRIP’O-DY, n. [Gr. tpeis, and rods, foot.] 
In prosod y, & series of three feet. Wright. 
TRIP/PING, ppr. or a. In heraldry, noting the rep- 
resentation of an animal with one foot lifted, the 
others remaining on tho ground, as if he were ‘trot. 
ting. Ogilvie. - 
TRIP/TYEN, nm, [Gr. tpets, and mrvé, a fold or leaf] 
A writing tablet in three parts, two of which 
| folded over on the middle part. Fosbroke, 
2. An altar piece in three compartments, the mid- 
' dle one affixed to the wall, and the other two folding 
on this. Ogilvie, Atheneum, 
TRI-SE’RI-AL, al wee, Vind series, & TOW Or 
?RI-SE/RLI-ATE, {or 
)  Inbot., arranged in cs rows beneath Ce. other, 
; ray. 
TRI-STICH’/OU*®, a. [Gr. tpets, and orrxds, & row.] 
In bot., triserial in three longitudinal or )wcpen- 
dicular ranks. ray. 
TRI-STIG-MATIC, Ja [L. tris, ca stigma.] 
TRI-STIG/MA-TOSE, Noting three fas 
ray. 
TRYVALYE, na. Acshell, &., having three Sethe 
right. 
TRIV’/ET-TA/BLE, n. A table supported by three 
legs; as, “ the trivet-table of a foot was lame.” 
Dryden. 
TRY-WEEK/LY, a. Porformod, occurring or ap- 
pearing threo times a week; as, a tré-weekly news- 
aper. [A convenient word, but not legitimately 
ormed; it shquid, according to its formation, mean 
once in candi eoks, as triennial means onco in 
threo years. | Ogilvie. 
TRO-€lIIL/T- DIST, n. Ono who studies humming- 
birds, or the Trochilida. 5 Gould. 
TROGH’LE-AR, a. [L. trochlea, a block or pulley.] 
In physiol., shapod like a pulley ; as, the trovh- 
Tear muselo of the eye. LR. Owen, 
Used also in botany, A, Gray. 
TRO-€1IOM’E-TER, n, [Gr. rpoxds, a wheel, and 
f Hezpov, & Incasure. ] 
A contrivance for computing the revolutions of a 
F whiel. Craig. Simmonda, 
TROG LO-DYT‘I€, a. Relating to a traglodyte or 
dweller in caves. Clarke. 
TRO’GON, n.* The scientific name given by Linnwus 
to a genus of scansorial birds. ‘They have richly 
colorod plumage, some part of {t usually having a 
metallic luster liko that of humming-birds, The 
yi vtridia, and the Curucui or T. curucui aro com- 
mon in collections. Cuvier, 
TROLLING, n. The act of rolling, turning, &e. 
2. Tho act of fishins by drawing 3 the bait through 
the water, a3 by a reel, &e, Ash, 
TROL’LOP-ISH, a. Like aslattern; dirty. 
Halliwell, 


TUB 


TROOP/ING, n. The act of moving pone ina 

crowd, or of marching together. Ash,- 
TROT/TIN G,n. The act of moving ona Wen 

arke, 

TROUT’LING, n,- A little trout. [Coll.] . Ogilvie. 
TROCE/LESS, a. Without a truce; unforbearing; 

&S,— 

“Two minds in one, and each a truce/ess guest, 
Rending the sphere of our distracted bronst.?? ~ SN 
Br 

TRUCK’LER,. One who yields servilely to the will 

of another. Tucker. 
TRUCK/LING, nm. <A servile compliance with the 

will of another. Ash, 
TRUCK/MAN, n. One who drives, or conveys goods 

on, a truck. [Am.] Bartlett. 
TRUDG/ING, zn. The act of traveling on foot, slowly 

or laborious! y3 ppr. or a, Traveling pberecsty: 


TRUF/FLED, a. Provided or cooked with a: ; 
as, & trufied turkey. Ogilvie. 
TRUMP’ER-Y, a. Worthless or deceptive in charac- 
ter; as, “a trumpery little ring.” Thackeray. 
TRUM/PET-MA/JOR, nm. Tho chief trumpeter of a 
®band or regiment. Clarke. 
TRUM’PET-SIIAPED, a, Tubular with one end 

dilated, as the flower of the Trumpot-ercepor. 
TTensilow. 

TRUN/CHEONED (-shiind), a Furnished with a 
truncheon. 

TRUND/LING, 2. The act of rolling, as on little 
wheels. Ash, 

TRUNK’FUL, a, As much asa trunk will hold. 

TRUNK/’-LINE, 2. The main lino of a railway, canal, 
or other mode ‘of cony eyance. Simmonds, 

TRUN’NEL. Seo Tree-Nart. 

TRUNN‘IONED (triin’yund), @ Provided with 
trunnions; as, the cylinder of an oscillating steam- 
engine is irunnioned. 

TRUS/SEL. See Trestrez. 

TRUSS/ING, n. In arch, the timbers, &c., which 
form a truss, taken collectively. Weale, 

2. Theo act of a hawk in seizing its prey, and svuar- 
ing with it into the air. Craig. 

TRUST, a. Held in trust; as, ¢rwst-property, trust- 
mone. 

TRUST/-DEED, nm. <A deed conveying properts toa 
trustee, for some specific use, Clarke. 
TRUST-EE/SHIP, 7, Tho office or duty of s yor a 

gilute. 

TSETZE (sétz), m. The name given in Africa to a 
fly (Glossina morsitans) whose bite results in cer- 
tain death to the horse, ox, and dog, but is harm- 
less to man and wild animals. 

Livingstone. Barth. 

TRY/ING, n. The act of bringing to trial. Ash. 

2. The act of melting down crude tallow, whales’ 
blubber, &e. 

TRYST, m. [Connected with trust ; from trywsian, 
to give one’s faith.] An ‘appointment to meet; an 
appointed place of meeting; as, to keep tryst, to 
break tryst. [Scotch.| Walt. Scott. Jamieson. 

TRYST, v. ¢. or v. ¢. To agree to meet, or agree with 
to meet. [Scotch.] Burns, 

TRYST/ING, a. Of or connected with a tryst, or ap- 
pointment to meet; as, atrysting placo. [Scotch.] 

Jumieson. 

TUB/BING, n. Lit., the forming of a tub. Hence, 
a lining of timber or metal around the shaft of a 
mine, particularly a sortes of cast fron cylinders 
bolted together, used to enablo those who sink a 
shaft to ponotrate quicksand, water, &c., with safety. 

Mining Jceurnal. 

TO/BER-A-TED, a. In heraldry, knotted or swell- 
ed out, Ogilote. 

TU/BER-€LEZD (tii’ber-kld), a. Taving tubercles; 
as, a tuberoled lung. Ogilvie. 

TU-BER’€U-LATE, @. Tlaving small tubercles or 
knobs; as, a tuberculate plant, A, Gray. 

TU-BER-€U-LI-ZATION, n. The dovelopment of 
tubercles ; the becoming ‘affected with tubercles. 


Dunglison. 
TU-BER/€U-LOSE, a. Having, or being affected by 
tubereles, Clarke. 
TUBTYL, . As much as tub will hold. 


TU’BI-FORM, a. Ilaving tho form of a tube; as, 
“tubiform cells.” Carpenter. 
TUB/ING, nm. A series of tubes; a length or piece of 
a tubo; as, leather tubing. 

2, The act of making tubes, Clarke. 
TO’/BU-LAR, a. [add.] “xbular bridge, an iron 
bridgo made inthe form a hollow tube or trunk, 
as that over the Monal Straits in Wales, Weade. 
TU-BU-LA/RI-AN, n. A polypoid acaleph, having 
asimpie or branched horny tube and terminating 
above ina ge p-like extremity. Tho Tubularians 
grow nsually in delicate tufts, 
2. An butinal of the tubularian family. Dana. 


TWA 


TRIZD (tride), pp. ahd a, Having been proved; TROOP/ING, n, ‘The act of moving together in a| TU-BU-LA/RI-AN,a. Ofor pertaining to the tubad 
larians. Dana, 
TU-BU-LA/TION, #. "The act of making hollow; s 
swelling out; the formation of a tube, Bailey. 


TU’BU-LOSE, a. Resembling a tube or Bip: 


ilote. 
TUBU-LURE, m, A-short tubular Aoatige ey! 
Silliman’s Journal. 
TUCK/-NET, a. A small net used to take ont fish 
from a larger one. Simmonds, 
TU’DOR-STYLE, n. In arch., & name given to the 
latest Gothia style in En land, under the Tudors; 
characterizod by a flat are shallow moldings, and 
@ profusion of paneling on the walls. Guilt, 
TUE/-YRON, ». Sco Tweez. 


TUFT’-HUNT-ING, n. The practice of seeking 
after and hanging’ on to noblemen or persons of 
qualify, in English universities, Clarke. 


TUMBLER, n. [ndd.] That part of a lock which 
detains the shot-bolt in its place, until a key lifts it 
and loaves the bolt at liberty. Tomlinson. 

TUM’BLER-I 1. 
contain. 
TU-MID/I-TY, mn. The state of being swelled or 
puifed up; tumidness, Ogilvie. 

TU/NI€-ATE, @ In godl., noting an acephalous 
mollusk, having a leather or membranous bag-like 
envelop “instead of a shell. Dana. 

2. In bot., covered or coated with layers; as, a 
tunicate bulb. A. Gray. 

TUNING, x. Tho operation of adjusting the various 
sonnds ofa musical instrament or of several instru- 
ments so as to bring them into agreement. 

Moore's Encyc. Mus, 

TUNING-KEY (-ké),. Seo Tunina Hanmer. 

TUN’NEL-ING, .». The operation of cutting an 
arched subterranean passago. Tomlinson. 

TU-PA/I-A, . pl.* The banxring, a genus of insec- 
tivora living in the Indian Srchibelases 


TUR-BID/I-TY, m. The state of being ie Pane 
Ogilvie. 
TUR-BI-NA/CEOUS (-na/shus), a, Relating to peat 
or turf, Walt. Scott. 
TUR/BI-NAL, n. Paes turbo or turben, a top.] 
The nose capsule in the head ofa fish, 
R. Owen. 
TURBINE, n. fer] A horizontal water wheel at 
the center of which the water rushes in, diverging 
in every direction to a series of curved wings or 
floats, and pussing out at the circumference, Thus 
is produced a great force of revolution at a very small 
expense of water. Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 
TUR/€O-MAN, m. An inhabitant of Turcomania or 


Turkestan. 
TU-REEN’FYUL, ». As much as a tureen holds. 
TURF ITE, . A votary of the turf or race-course, 


larke. ~ 
TURF’LESS, a. Destitute of turf. 


TU’/RI-0, n, [L.] A shoot or sprout from pet Be 


TURK/8M, n. A peculiarity in the religion, man« 
ners, &c., of the Turks, 

TURN, n. [add.] Jn turn, in due order of success 
sion, Turn and turn about, an alternate share of 
duty. In cookery, done to a turn, done exactly. 

TURNER, n. [add.] A name given among the Gers 
mans to one who practises athletic or gymnastio 
exercises, 

TURN/ING-LATHE, n. A lathe used by turners to 
shape their work, Simmonds, 

TURN/-0-VER, A small pastry puff. 

Simmonds, 

2. The act or result of turning-over; as, a bad 
turn-over in a carriage; a, That folds over; as,a 
turn-over collar or table. Craig. 

TUR/TLING, n. Tho act of catching turtles 

Marryatt, 

TUSCAN, a.* [add.] Zuscan capital, the cap ofa 
column of the Tuscan order; it is s plain unorna- 
monted capital, much like that used in Dorlo archi« 
tecture, Guilt, 

TUSS/LING, n. The act of struggling. 

TUS‘SOCK-Y, a. Noting the form of tussocks, or 
tufts of grass. 

TUYERE’ (tweer), m. [Fr.] ‘the aperture in the 
sido of blast-furnaces to admit the nozzle of the blast 
pipo; also the nozzle itself; spelt also tweer, 

Appleton’ 3 Mech. Dict. 

TWAD/’DLING, ” The act of talking in a foolish, 
imbecilo manner; ppr. or a. Talking in a fovlish 
manner. 

TWANG/ING, n. Tho act of making @ sharp, shrill 
sound; the ‘sound nade; as, the twanging of a 
stretched cord. 

TWANG/‘LING, » fpr. or a. Giving a sharp sound # 
as, “the twangling violin struck up,”, Tennyson, 
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As much as a tumbler will . 


ULT UNC UND 
TWKNK/ING, p. a Same as TWANGING; as, TL/TION, ». [L. ultio.] Revengo.. Axh, | UN-CHAR/I-OT, c. t.. To deprive, or throw out, of a 
| “toanking headless arrows.” Lennyson. | UL/TRA-AB-O-LI”’TION-18M (-lish’un-izm), n..} chariot, Ogcliie. 
TWEAK, . Asharp pinch or jerk; as, a tweak of | _ Abolitionism carried to an extreme.. Reese, | UN-CI-A/TIM (un-sho-ii’tim), ade. [L.] Ounco by 
» the nose, Swift. UL/TRA-AB-O-LI’TION-IST (-lish’un-ist),. 2. An ounce, Ogilzie. 
TWEED, 2. A’light cotton or woolen stuff, used for extremo abolitionist... Reese.. | UN-CIL/I-A-TED, a.. Without cilia. Dana. 


summer coats, &c, Also used as an adjective. 

2 Simmonds, 

PWELFTH/-NIGIIT, n. The evening of the twelfth 

“day after Christmas, or Epiphany, observed as 

_#estival by the Church of Rome and others. 

TWID/DLE, n. A slight twist with the fingers. 
‘WID’DLE, o.¢, To touch lightly or play with; to 
twirl with the fingers; as, to twiddle a watch-key. 

s Thackeray. 

TWID/DLE, 0. ¢. To be busy about trifles. 

Tr Laliiwell. 


TWID/DLING, n. The act of twirling with tho 


_)fingers. 

TWIG, v. 2% To beat with twigs. 

9. To understand one’s meaning; as, “Do you 
Jtwig me?” [Var dial.) Malliwell, Iurryait. 


TWILL, ». A name given to the effect of a varioty 

\of weaving which produces diagonal lines or ribs in 
the texture of the cloth. It is made by causing the 
weft thread not to pass over and under tho warp- 
threads in regular succession (as asual in plain 
weaving) but to pass over one and under two, or 
over one and under three, &c., accurding to the style 
of twill to be formed. Ogilvie. 
, 2 A name given to twilled cloth. 

Twills is o commercial term for twilled goods 
taken collectively. Simmonds, 
TWILL/ING, ». The act or process of weaving 

goods so as to produce a twill. 

TWIRL/ING, n. The act of turning round with 
velocity or whirling. Ash. 
FWIST/ING, ». The act of winding, or of forming 
2 twist. Ash, 
TY’BURN, n. Theo name of a place in London for- 

merly used for the execution of criminals; a. Per- 

taining to Tyburn; as, the Tyburn tree, the gal- 

lows. . Kitio. 
TYLER nv. [Fr. tailleur, a aise] 

In free-musonry, one whw stands as door-keeper 
or guard of a lodge with a drawn sword. Ogéloie. 
TYMP, n. A partition or space in the lower part of 
, & blast-furnace, adjoining the crucible, for cleaning 

' out the hearth, Appleton’s Mech, Dict. 
TYM-PAN/I€, a. Pertaining to the tympanum; 
as, the ¢ympunio canal. Dunglison. 

2. Like a tympanum. Clarke. 
TYM-PAN’I€, n. In osteology, the bono of the 

head which serves to support the drum of the ear. 
Dana. 
TYM/PAN-IST, x. One who beatsadrum. Cole. 
TYNE, 2. A branch of the antlers of a stag, &c.; as, 
a stag of ten tynes. Walt. Scott. 
TYP/AL, a. Serving as the type or representative 
of a species or class. RL. Owen. 
TYPE/-FOUND-ING, n. The act or process of mak- 
ing type for printing. Beil’s Tech, Dict. 
TYPE/-FOUND-RY, ”. A place for the manufacture 
of type. Beil's Tech. Dict. 
TYP-I-FI-CA/TION, ». The act of typifying or 
representing by a figure, Ogilvie. 
TY-POL/O-GY, n. [Gr. rimos, a type, and Adyos, 8 
discourse.] 

1. A treatise on types, 

2. The doctrine of types. Ogilvie. 
TY-RAN-NI-CI’/DAL, a, Relating to the murder of 
| @ tyrant. Booth, 
TYR/AN-NIZ-ING, ». Tho act of ruling with ex- 

cessive severity ; despotism. Ash, 
TYR’/AN-NOUS-LY, adv. In a despotic manner; 
as, “shed their blood tyrannously ” 
| Joye. Spenser, 
TYR/OL-ESE, n, An inhabitant of the Tyrol; a. Of 
or belonging to the Tyrol; as, Tyrolese music. 
TYR/O-MAN-CY, n. [Gr. rvpds, cheese, and pavreca, 
divination.] 

Soothsaying by means of cheese. 

TYRO-NIBM, n. The state of being a tyro or be- 
gioner. 

TYR-TE/AN, a. Like or pertaining to Tyrteus, an 

te ancient poet who wrote warlike songs. Clarke. 


U. 


UI/CER-A-BLE, a. Capable of becoming uleafated. 
Ogilvie. 

UL/CER-A-TIVE, a. Of or relating to ulcers; as, 
£n ulcerative process. — Dunglison, 

UL-TE/RI-OR-LY, ado. In an ulterior manner; 
remotely. Westin, Rev. 
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UL/TRA-€ON-SERV/A-TIVE), a:, Conservative to 
an extreme. Clurke. 
UL/TRA-RE-PUB/LI€-AN, a:. Pushing ropublican 
principles to an extreme,. Clarke.. 

UL/TRA-ZO-DY/A€-AL, a:. Beyond the zodine:. 

TTerschel.. 

UM’BER-Y, a. Of or pertaining to umber; like um- 
ber; as, wmbery gold. Art Journal. 

UM’BLE-PIR, Soe Iunnrz-pre. 

UM’BRE, n.* A name given to the African crow 
(Scopus wmbretta) a grallatorial bird, of an umber 
color, with a tuft on its crown, Cuvier, 

UM-BREL/LA, n. le In zodl., the umbrella-: 
like part of a jelly-fish or medusa, Dana. 

UMBROSEH, a. [L. wmbra, shade.] Shady. 

UM’PTRE-SILIP, nm. The offico of an umpire. 

UM’QUITILE (iim’kwil), ado. Sometime ago; for- 
merly ; @. Former. Walt. Scott, 

UN-A-BASII/A-BLE, a. Not abashed; as, unabash- 
able hambug,. TTowitts 

UN-A-BAT/ED-LY, adv, Without diminntion of 
strength or violence. 

UN-A€-CEPT-A-BIL/I-TY, n. Casco tetera. 


UN-A€-€0UNT-A-BIL/I-TY. See UNaccOUNTABLE- 


NESS. 

UN-A€-€OU/TERED (-koo/terd), a. Not being ac- 
coutered. Ash, 

UN-A€-QUIR/A-BLE, a. Not to be acquired. 

UN-A€T/A-BLE, a. Not capable of being acted. 


Lond. Quar. 
UN-AD-DRESS’A-BLE, a. Not to be addressed. 
UN-AD-MIS/SI-BLE, ie Not to be admitted. 
UN-AD-MIT’/TA-BLE, Ash, 
UN-AD-MIT’TED, a. Not admitted. Ash. 
UN-A-DUL/TER-A-TED-LY, adv. In a manner 
free from adulteration, 
UN-AF-FYANGED (-fi/anst), a. Not betrothed or 


pledged. Ash, 
UN-AIMZD’ (-imd), a, Notatmed. Ogilvie. 
UN-AL-LOT’TED, a. Not allotted. Ash, 


UN-A-MER'I-€AN, a. Not American. 

UN-AN-A-LYZ/A-BLE, @. Not to be analyzed. 

UN-AN€II/Y-LOSZD (-ink/e-liste), a. Not anchy- 
Not apostolic. 


losed. 
UN-AP-08-TOL€, iS 
UN-AP-O8-TOL/I€-AL, J. Taylor. 
UN-AP-POR/TIONZD, a. Not apportioned. Ash, 
UN-AP-PRE’CIA-TING, a. Not sppiecnte 

on, 

UN-AS-SAULT’A-BLE, a. Not assaultable ; as, “ the 

rock is unussqultable.” Haklyt. 
UN-AS-SES9’A-BLE, a. Not to be assessed. 
UN-BADGZD? (-badjd), a. Not having a badge. 
UN-BAIL/A-BLE, @. Not admitting of bail. Ash, 
UN-BAILZD’, a. Not bailed. Ash, 
UN-BANK’, v. % To remove a bank from; as, to 

unbank a house. 

UN-BANKZD’ (-bankt), a. Not embanked. Ash. 
UN-BE-€LOUD/ED, a. Not cloused; secing clear- 
ly; a3, “ with wnbeclouded eyes.” Watts, 
UN-BE-DECKZD’ (-dékt), a. Not bedecked or or- 
namented. Ash, 
UN-BELT’ED, a. Not belted; nngirded; as, “and 

snatched in startled haste wrbelted brands,” . 
Byron, 
UN-BEND/ING, n. Tho act of relaxing or of taking 
relaxation. 
UN-BE-SIEGZD (-seejd), a. Not besieged. 
UN-BE-TROTHUZD’ (-trotht), a. Not betrothed. 


Ash. 
UN-BE-WIL/DERED, a. Not bewildered. Ash. 
UN-BID’, a. See Brn. Not called for; spontaneous, 
as, “hung himself undid, unblest.” [Oba]  _ 
Spenser. 
UN-BI-0-GRAPIVIO-AL, a, Not Becae: 
Ogilvie, 
UN-BLAZ/ONZD (-bli/znd), @. Not blazoned. 


Ash. 
UN-BOARDED, a, Not boardod. 
UN-BOLT’, o. 4. To explain or open; as, “I will un- 
vols # you.” Shakes, 
UN-BONED/, a. Not boned; deprived of bones. 


Ogilvie. 
UN-BU RY (-bir’rj), 0. t. To disinter, 


Ogilvie 
UN-BUSW/INEZD (-biirk/ind), a. Not wearing a 
buskin. Ash, 


UN-CINETURZD, a, Not cinctured. : 
UN-CIT’ED, a. Not cited or summoned. Ogitcie. 
UN-€LER/I€-AL, a. Not befittihg the clergy ; as, 
“unclerical occupation.” Know, 
UN-€LOAKY, o. 7. and o. ¢@ To take off a cloak or 
cover. Ogilvie. 
UN-€0CK’, ¢. ¢. To let down a cock, as of a gun, &e, 
2. To open a cock or heap, as of hay. Ash, 
UN-€0-IIE/SIVE, a, Without cohesiveness. Ash. 
UN-€OM/FORT-ED, a. Not comforted; as, “awake 
your love to my uncom/forted brother.” 
Beaumont & Fletcher, 
UN-€0OM-PLYANT, @. Not complying or yielding, 
Ogilvie. 
UN-€0OM’/PLI-MENT-ED, a. Not pop iiien ae 


ah, 
UN-€0M’/PRO-MISED (-mizd), a. Not compro- 
mised or committed. Ash. 
UN-€0M’/PRO-MI8-ING-LY, gdv. In an uncom- 
promising manner. : 
UN-€0ON-€LUD/ED, a. Not concluded. Ogilvie, 
UN-€ON-FED/ER-A-TED, a. Not.joined in a con- 
federacy, Ash, 


| UN-€ON-FERRZD’ (-férd), a. Not conferred. 


Ash, 
UN-€0ON-FORM-A-BIL/I-TY, 7. State of not being 
conformable; in geol,, not having tho planes of ono 
set of strata parallel with those of another. 


Dana. 
UN-€0N-GE-NI-AL-TY, n. 


Want of congenial- 
ity. Lond. Quarterly. 

UN-€0N’QUER-A-BLE-NESS, 

not being conquerable. 


m,. Tho quality of 
: Ash, 
UN-€ON-SIGNZD’ (-sind’), a. Not conglenee. _ 


8 

UN-€0ON-STUM’ING, a. Not consuming. Ogilvie. 

UN-€ON-TAM/I-NA-TED, a. Not contaminated; 
as, ‘‘wncontaminuted by the vices of the werld.” 

M . Know, 
UN-€ON-TRAST/ED, @. Not contrasted. Ash, 
UN-€ON-TRO-VERT‘ED-LY, @. Withont dispute; 

as, “uncontrovertedly written by the apostles 
themselves.” Clarke. 
UN-€ON-VENZED’, a. Not assembled. Ash, 
UN-€ON-VER/SION (vér’shun), . The state oi 
being unconverted, . Ogilvie. 
UN-€ON-VEYZD?’ (-vade), a. Not conveyed e 
sh, 
UN-€ON-VIET’ED, a. Not conyicted. Ogilvie. 
UN-€QOOKZ YD’ (-kookt), a. Not cooked; oe : 
sh. 
UN-€0PTEZD (-kip/id), a. Notcopied. Clarke. 
UN-€ORK/ING, n. The act of drawing corks. 
UN-€0OR-ROD/ED, 2, Not corroded. Ash, 
UN-€QUN-TER-A€T/’ED, a. Not counteracted. 
UN-€O0UN-TER-MAND’A-BLE, a. That can not be 


countermanded. MH, Hale. 
UN-€OURT’ED, a. Not courted; as, 
“ Poorly provided, poorl followed 
Dimconsted uabairacaeds unobeyed.? Daniel. 


UN-€0OTIS/IN-LY (kiiz’zn-l¥), a. Unlike a cousin. 
UN€TT-OUS-LY, adv. In an unctuous or oily 
manner, 

UN-€URED’, a. Not healed; as, “thy wounds are 
yot uncured,” Valt, Scott. 
UN-€US/TOM-A-BLE, a, Not liable to custom: 
house duties, Ash, 
UN-DE-BIL/I-TA-TED, a. Not weakened. Ash, 

UN-DE-€REED’, a. No longer decreed; as, 
“ as if eternal doom 
Could bo reversed and undecreed for me.” Dryden, 


UN-DE-DUcI-BLE, a. Not deducible. Ash. 
UN-DE-FEAT‘’A-BLE, a, That can not bo defeated. 


IT, More. * 
UN-DE-FEAT/’ED, a. Not defoated, Clarke. 
UN-DE-FERRZD’ (-férd), a. Not delayed. 
UN;DE-LIN’E-A-TED, a, Not delirieated. Ash, , 
UN:DELUGED, a. Not deluged, saturated, or 
overwhelmed; as, 


“Pence, O ye men of Ithaca! while yet 
The field remains waele/uged with your blood,’ 


UN-DEM-0-€RAT/1€, a. Not democratic. j 

UN-DF-MON/STRA-TIVE, a. Not giving any out- 
ward indications of feeling. Greeley. 

UN-DE-NTED/ (-nide), a. Not denied. 


Comper. 


UN-€AL/CI-FIZD, a. Not calcified ; as, unecicified | UN-DE-POSZD/ (-pézd), a. Not removed : from 
tooth, R. Owen. office. Ash. 
UN-€ANNY, a. Wanting skill or tact ; inoppartine; UN-DE-POUT’ED, a, Not deputed orsent. +: 

out of the way. Wult. Scott. | UN/DER-A€T-OR, n. An inferior actor. Ogilvie, 


UND 
@N-DER-BIND’, 2.¢. To bind benoath; as, 


But the good prince hiv haid more fit for blows, 
With his huge weight the pagan enderbvund,” 
he Fairfaz, 
UN/DER-BRANCH, n,’ A lower branch; as, 


“ it cannot sink into my mind 
That wnderbranches o'er can be 


Of worth and value as the tree,” Bpenser. 
ON-DER-CHARGD’ (-chiirjd), a Charged too 


little. Clarke. 

UN DER-€LIFF, nm. A subordinate cliff on a shore, 
mado of material that has fallen from tho higher 
cliff above. Dana, 

UN’DER-€OAT, #. A coat worn under another. 

ON/DER-€LOFIIES, n. pl. Clothes worn under 
others, 

UN’/DER-E€RUST, n. The lower crust; ns, tho un- 
der vrusé of a ple; hence, 7ig., the lower classes; as, 
the wrder crust of society. [Sportive.] 

UN-DER-DRESSZD’, a. Not dressed enough. 

UN-DER-ES/TI-MATE, ». #. To set too low a valuo 


on. = Clarke. 
UN/DER-FARWER, n.* A subordinate farmer. 


: : Ogilvie. 
UN-DER-FED’, a. Not fed enough. 
UN-DER-HANG/ING, a. Hanging below, 
UN-DER-IION’EST, a. Not ontirely honest 1a, “we 
* think him wnderhonest.” Shitkea. 

N’DER-JAW, s. The lower jaw; as, “the retired 


 under-juro of a swino.”, Paley. 
N’/DER-LIP, n. The lower lip. Clarke, 
UN-DER-PAY’, v.¢. To pay toolittle. Clarke. 


UN-DER-PEO’PLZD (-pé’pld), a. Not ee, ota 
: giloie. 
UN-DER-RUN,, »v. ¢. To pass under, as a ropo under 
a cable with a view to raise it in ordor to cxamine 
if it is clear, or if it is chafod or damaged. 
Totten. 
UN-DER-RUN’/NING, n. Tho act or process of pass- 
ing a rope under a cable to raise it. ~ 
UN’/DER-SAIL, ad>, A term rightly applied to a 
vessel whon her anchor is up and she is under the 
influenco of her sails; somotimos & vessel is said to 
be wnder-acii when her sails are set, though the 
anchor is down. Totten. 
UN’DER-SHRUB, ». A very low shrub; a. Partly 
shrub-like. | A. Gray. 
UN’DER-SKINK/ER, n. <An inferior tapster. ‘< 
eR, 


UNDER-STRAP’/PER, n. Aninferior agont ; a petty 
fellow. Craig. 
UN-DER-TAK/ING, mn. [add.] The businoss of an 

| undertaker, as the management of funerals. 


Clarke. 
UN-DER-TAXZD (-tikst), a. Taxed too little, or at 
a lower rate than othors. 
UN’DER-TONE, a. <A low tone or utterance. 
Ogilvie. 
UN’DER-WAY, adv, A term applied to a vessel 
when in motion, whether impelled by sails or other- 
wise. Totten. 
TN/DER-WORLD, x. The lower or inforior world ; 
, as, “ that overspreads this under-world.” he 


UN-DE-VI8ZD’, a. Not contrived or plannod. 

2. Not given by will. Ogilvie, 

UN-DI-LAT’ED, a. Not dilated or ceeangon) i 
8 


UN-DI-LUTED, a. Not thinned or weakoned; 28, 
“had quaffed much undiluted milk.” Cowper. 


UN-DIMMZD?’ (-dimd), a. Not dimmed or peel 
r 
UN-DIS-CERN/ING-LY, ade. Without discorn- 


ment. ‘ 
UN-DIS/CI-PLIN-A-BLE, a. Not tobe disciplined ; 
as, “ we see buys such as are undixciplinabdle, after 
| Some years of probation, sent away to mechanical 
employment.” Hale. 
UN-DIS-EASZ MY (-diz-cezd’), a. Free from diseaso. 
UN-DIS-IN’TE-GRA-TED, a. Not separated into 
integral parts. Clarke, 
UN-DIS-PAR/AGED, a. Not disparaged. Ash. 
UN-DIS-PELLZD’ (-dis-péld/), a. Not dispelled. 
UN-DIS-SEM/I-NA-TED, a. Not scattered abroad 
or propagated, Ash, 
UN-DI-VEST’ED, a. Not divested. 
UN-DI-VIN’A-BLE, a. Not to be divined or dis- 
covered, Scott. 
UN-DOOMEZD’, a. Not doomed. Ash, 
UN-DOUB/LE (-diib’bl), o.¢. To unfold or render 
single. Ash, 
DN-DUBBZD’ (-diihd), a. Not dubbed; not re- 
warded with tho konor of knighthood; as, 


« What made bis valorundubbed 1 Donne, 
UN-DU-LI/TION-IST, m. One who advocates the 
y Undulatory theory of light. Ogilvie. 


= 


UNI 


UN-EDGE’, o. ¢. To deprive of tho edge; 23,— 
“ Our weapons 

And bodies that were made for shining brass, 

Are both wnedyed with ease.” Beaum, & Fletch, 
UN-EL/E-VA-TED, @. Not elevated. Ash, 
UN-E-MA/CIA-TED, a. Not emaciated. 
UN-EM-BOW/ERZD, a. Not embowered, 

Wordaworth. 
UN-EM-BRACZD?/ (-briste), a. Not eae 


A 
UN-EMP/TIED (-dm/tid), @ Not omptied; as,— 


© With its unemptied cloud of gentle raln, 
Is on eternal April to the ground, 


Making ft all one emerald.” Brroa. 
UN-EN-A/BLZD, a. Not enabled. Southey. 
UN-EN-AWORZD, a, Not onamored. Ash, 


UN-EN-DAN’GERZD, a. Free from danger. 
Coleridge, 

UN-EN-RICIIZD’ (-richt), a, Not enrichod. 

UN-E-NU/MER-A-TED, a Not enumerated, 

UN-E’QUAL-LY, adv. [add.J] In Lot, unequally 
innate is pinnate, but with an odd naunber of leaf- 
ots. A, Gray, 

UN-E-RAD/I-€A-BLE, a. Not to be cradicated } as, 

“This hard docree, 

Thie uneruderalve talnt of win.”— Byron, 
UN-ES/TI-MA-TED, a. Not estimated. Ash, 
UN-EX-CELLED’ (-stld), a. Not oxeclled; as, 

“Thy bow, thy shaffs, thy fame 

Darlvalled here, in Lyeta nuerceledy 

Wohoro are they nuw 1?—Curnper, 


UN-EX-€TS2ZD’, a. Not excusod. Clarke. 
UN-EX-PELLZD’, a. Not expelled, Ash, 
UN-EX-PEN’sIVE-NESS, a. The quality of not 
being expensivo. ITume. 
UN-EX-PLAINED’, a. Notexplained. Smart. 


UN-EX-TER/MIN-A-TED, a. Not exterminated. 
Ash. 


UN-FLA‘VORZD, a Without flavor. Clarke. 
UN-FRAUGIIT’ (-frawt), «. Not fraught or filled 
with a loud or burden; froed from a burden. 
a Richardson. 
UN-FUR/NOWED, a. Not furrowed; as, 


“ But the unseeded and unfurrowed soll 
Year after yoar a wilderness by man 
Unirodden, fuod fur blatant goats supplies.”— Cowper. 


UN-GAIWVBLED, a. Not picked out; separated im- 
perfectly ; complote, Ash, 

UN-GEN’I-TURZD, a. Without gonitals. Shakes. 

TNYGU-LATE, 2. [L.] A hoofed quadruped. 


Dana, 
UN-IIAIR’,o. ¢. To deprive of hair; as, “Ij unhair 


thy head.” : Shakes. 
UN-ILEALZD (-heeld), @. Not healed, 
UN-IIITCII, 0. ¢. To loosen or sot freo, Ash, 


UN-LIQQD’, v.¢. To remove a hood or disguise, 


*  Quar, Rew, 
U-NI-€EL/LU-LAR, a. Consisting of but one coll; 
as, a wnicellulas animal, like some infusoria, 
Dana, * 
UNI-FT-LAR, a. [L. wna, one, and flum,a thread.) 
Waving only one thread; as,a unifilar magnot- 
ometor, which consists of a magnetic bar susponded 
atitscentor of gravity by along thread, used for nicely 
dotermining declinatious of the magnotic noedie, 
Kane. Nichol, 
U-NI-FOLI-ATE, a Maving one loaf, A. Gray. 
U-NI-FO’/LI-0-LATE, a. Ilaving ono leaflot. 


A, Gray. 
UN-IM-PUGNZD/ (-im-piind’), Not contradictod 
or assailod. the 
UN-IN-DI€T’ED fas @ Not made tho sub- 
ject of indictment. Chirke, 
UN-IN’STI-GA-TED, a. Not incited or urged. 
UN-IN-TIM/I-DA-TED, a. Not rendored fearful or 
abashed. Ash, 
U-NI-JU’GATE, a. Noting ono pair. A. Gray. 
TN’ION-JACK, n. Tho national flag of the British 
navy, bearing the threo crosses united. 
Simmonds, 
TNION-JOINT, ”. A joint in tho form of T, for 
uniting pipes of iron, &c. Simmonds. 
TN/ION-IST, n. One who advocates or promotes 
union, Chirhe, 
T-NI-OVVU-LATE, a. Containing ono ovule. 
° Henslow, 
UNI-PED, a. Waving only one foot. Wright. 
U-NI-SE/RI-AL, a. Iaving only ono row or series, 
R. Owen. <A. Gray. 
TNI-SON, a. feng Sounded together, as wneson 
assages in music, in which two or more parts nnite 
n coincident sound, Moore's Encyc, Mus, 
UN-TS/SUED. a. Not issued. 

U-NIT’A-BLE, @ Capable of union by growth or 
otherwise. RR, Owen. 
U-NI-TA/RI-AN-IZE, 0. é. and v.%. To cause to con- 
form or to conform to Unitarian views. Ogilvie. 
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UWNL-VALVE£D (-vilvd), a. In vot., huving naps 
or piece, aftor dehiscence. A, Gray. 
U-NIV/0-GAL, n, In tho Aristotelian logic, a wen 

erle tur applteable in the samo sense to all the 
species It embraces; also a word having but one 
nicaning, * Brande. 
UN-JOLN’, o.¢. To separate or dixjoin. Ogileie. 
UN-KIN’DLED (-kin’dld), a. Not set on fire, no? 
inflamed. 
UN-LASIY, 0. & In naval 
tied down. 
UN-LASIIZD/ (-lisht/), p. a, Loosed from being tied. 
2. Unwhippod. - Ash. 
UN-LAY’, v,é. In seamen’s lang., to untwist; as, to 
unity the strands of a ropo. Simmonds, 
UN-LINZD’, a. Not having lines or lining; as, 


“Ina thin allken cassock colored green, 
* That was #n sarc all to be more light.”—Spenser. 
UN-MAG/NET-IZZD, a, Not magnetized, 
Lardner, 
UN-MAN’TLE, 0.t. To remove or divest of; ag, 
“Nay, she said, but I will wamantle you.” 
. Walt. Scott. 
UN-MAR’KET-A-BLE, a. Not suitablo for sale; as, 
unmarketable vegetables. 
UN-MAS/TI-€A-TED, a, Not thoroughly chee 
Clarke. 
UN-MER/CE-NA-RY, a. Not selfish or venal; as, 
“ praise is a generous and unmercenary principle.” 
Atterbury. | 
UN-MIS-TRUST’ED, a. Not suspected. ey 
UN-MOFH’ER-LY (-miith’er-ly), a. Not motherly 3 
as, unmotherly treatment. Clarke. . 
UN-MOWN/ (-mone), n. Not mown or cut, Ash. 
UN-NOUR/ISINZD (-niir’risht), 4. Not supplied with 
nourishment; not cherished or fostered; as, , 
“For having not this skill how to contend, 
Th? unnourished strife would quickly make an end,”—Daniele, 


UN-OB-TRUD/ED, a. Not thrust in by force or 
without solicitation, Ash, 
UN-OX’/YD-A-BLE, @ Not capable of being con- 

vortod Into an oxyd. 
UN-PAIRZD’, a. Not given in couples; not suited 
or adaptod; as, - 


affairs, to loose what is 
Ash, 


“ This wilt thou need who art to thiaking prone, 


And minds unpaired had better think alone.” Crabbe. 
UN-PA-RENT/’AL, a. Not like a parent, 
UN-PER-FUMZD’, a. Not perfumed. Ash, 


UN-PIN/‘ION (-pin’yun), 2 # To loose from ree 
straint. Clarke, 
UN-PO/LAR, a. Not polar. Tyndall. 
UN-PREF’ACED (-préfaste), a. Not having a pref- 
aco vr introduction, Ogilvie, 
UN-PRO-DUCED’, a. Not produced. Ash. 
UN-PROS’E-€U-TED, a. Not prosecnted or carried 
out; as, schemes loft waprosecuted by reason of 
death, Ash, 
UN-PRO-TROD/‘ED, a, Not thrust out or forward. 
Clarke. 
UN-QUAR/TERZD, a. Not divided in fours. 

2. Not lodged or stationed. As 
UN-QUOT’ED, a. Not cited or named, Ogilvie. 
UN-RAT/’ED, a. Not rated. Clarke. 
UN-REA‘/SON, n. [add.] Abbot of unreason, B 

muck abbot in old English sports, Walt, Scott, 


UN-RE/GAL, a. Not likes king. Ogilvia, 
UN-REIN’ (-rine’), v. 4 To loosen a rein; to re- 
move restraint. Clarke. 


UN-RE-LYV’A-BLE, @ Not to be depended on. 
Dire, Butler. 
UN-RE-MU/NEK,A-TED, a. Not rewarded or com» 
pensated, Ash. 
UN-RE-MU/NER-A-TIVE, a. Not giving or secur- 
ing roward, Clarke, 
UN-RE-PROACIIFUL, a. Not expressing reproach; 
as, an unreproachful look. Hume. 
UN-RE-SCIND/ED, a, Not rescinded; continuing 
ju force. Ash. 
U-RE-TARD/ED, @, Not hindered or delayed; 
as, “Go on in your virtuous progress, unretarded 
by those who say that our fears are groundless.” 

. Knox, 
UN-RE-VIEWEZD?’ (-viide), a. Not re-examinod; 
not critically analyzed, Ash, 
Lies ds! a. Wok ale as “it bem 2 = 

s0 man lusterin ts, thus long, u Me 
rulned™ : Bishop Hall. 
UN-SEALE’, ». t. To divest of scales; as, “purging 
and unacaling her long abused sight at the fount- 
nin itself of heavenly radiance.” ae: Milton. 
UN-SGAL/A-BLE, a. That cannot be mounted; as, 
“ ungculable rocks ;” “oaks unscalable.” sw 
Holinshed. 
UN-SEAL/ING, m The act of divesting of scales. 


+ etecnnuigga ~ Ash. 


/ 
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UN-SERO/TI-NIZED, a. Not closely watched or) UN-VAN/TAGZD, a, Not acting to advantage, or, UP-REAR/ING, n. The act of rearing or raising up; 


observed. Clurke, 
UN-SERU‘TI-NIZ-ING, @. Not searching closely. 
Clarke. 


UN-SE-LEET’, a. Not choice, or taken by prefer- 
ence. 
UN-SELF/ISH-NESS, #. Absence of selfishness. 


Bulwer. 
UN-SHAPE’LY, a, Not well formed. 
Lond. Quart. Reo. 
UN-SHAT/TERZD, a. Not broken to pieces; not 
disordered; as, “ whero brass mects with clay, how 
can that brittle stuff escape unshawered.” 
, Bishop Hail. 


N-SYLENCSD (-sVlenst), a, Not put eae pt 
UN-SIM’/PLE, a. Wanting simplicity. Budilie, 
UN-SMIL/ING, a, Not smiling. Bulwer. 


UN-S0-LIC’/IT-OUS-NESS, m. The state or quality 
of being without solicitude, Foster. 


UN-SPECK’/LZD, a, Not speckled; not EL ppeieea 
8 


UN-STACKZD (-stikt), a. Not put into stacks. 


Clurke. 
UN-STILI/, a. Restless; unquiet. Ogilvie. 


UN-STRAN*’GU-LA-BLE, «a That cannot be 
strangled. 0. Lamb. 
UN-SUB-STAN’TIA-TED, a. Not established by 
suitable evidence, Ash, 
DN-SU€/EORZD, a. Not assisted or relioved ; as,— 

“Him wretched thrall into his dungeon brought, 


Where he remains of all unsuccured and unsought.” 
Spenser. 


UN-SUG-GEST’IVE, a. Not making suggestions. 
Lamb 


UN-SUG-GESTIVE-LY, adv. Without suggestion. 
UN-SUMMZD? (-siimd), a Not summed or counted 
up. Hugh Miller, 
UN-SUMMONZD, a. Not called on to appear ; as,— 

“ Thon bid 
Penelope with her attendants down, 
Nor leave xnsusmmoned one of all the train. Cowper. 
UN-SCRZD’, a, Not made sure. dhakes, 
UN-SUR/FEIT-ED (-siir’fit-ed), a. Not surcharged 


or cloyed, as with food, &c. Ash, 
UN-SUR-MI8Z D/ (-sur-mizd’), a. Not suspected. 
Ogilvie. 


UN-SUL-ROUND/‘ED, a. Not encompassed or beset 
on all sides; as,— 


Still he combated unwounded, 
Though retreating unsurroun.ted,” 


Byron, 
UN-SWITCHZ D’ (-switcht), a, Not switched. 
UN-SWUNG, a. Not swung. Ogilvie, 
OUN-TAL/ENT-ED, a. Without talent. Clarke, 
UN-TAN/GI-BLE, a. Nottobetouched. Ash, 
YN-TER-RES/TRI-AL, a. Not pertaining to the 

earth or world, Clarke. 
UN-TEPH’ERZD, a, .Not tethered or Beith 

sh. 

DN-THE-0-LOG/I€-AL, a Not pertaining to or 

becoming theology ; as,— 

“Tell that questionist, that to argue from scripture negatively, 


in things of this nature is somewhat untheologica’, 
Bishop Hall, 


UN-THICK/ENZD, a. Not rendered thick. 


Clarke, 
UN-TIME/OUS, a. Untimely. 


Walt, Scott, 
DN-TIME/OUS-LY, adv. Untimely; too soon. 


Walk. Scott. 
UN-TOL/ER-A-TED, a. Not allowed. Ash. 
DN-TORN’, a. Not torn or rent; as, “ And still wn- 


torn, though dragged, he might remain.” 
t 


DN-TRAN/QUIL, a. Not calm; agitated. 
JN-TRANS-MUT’ED, a. Not changed in form or 
substance, 9 Ash, 
UN-TRANS-PLANT’ED, a. Not removed and plant- 
ed in another place. Ogilvie. 
JN-TRICKZ D/ (-trikt), @. Not adorned; as, wn- 
tricked tresses, [Poetical.] Southey. 
JN-TU-MULT’U-OUS, a, Not noisy or turbulent; 

not making tumult or disorder; as,— 


Cowper. 


*« Nor less admire 
This tumult untumu/tusus ; all on wing.” Young. 


JN-TUNZD’, a. Lacking music or harmony; as, 
| “entuned drums.” Shakes, 
JN-TUNE/TYL, a. Not musical or harmonious, 
Tennyson, 
JN-TUONE/FYUL-LY, a. Without harmony. 
JN-UI’TERZD, a. Not spoken or expressed; as, 
“the wnuttered pangs that rend us rightoous heart.” 
ishop Horseley. 
DN-VAMP2ZD’ (-vimt), a. Not pieced or scpaired; 
} not vamped up. Ash, 
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under favorable circumstances ; as,— 


“ Yet even thus, unvantaged and on foot, 
Superior honora I that day acquired.” 


UN-VAS’€U-LAR, a. Not vascular in structure; as, 

unouscular dentine, R. Owen, 
UN-VEND‘I-BLE, a. Not salable. Ogilvie, 
UN-VEN’ER-A-TED, a, Not treated with honor and 

respect. Ash. 
UN-VER‘I-FIZD, a. Not confirmed by competent 

evidence. Ash, 
UN-VI€-TWRI-OUS, a. Not victorious, Baird. 
UN-VIG/I-LANT, a., Not vigilant. Ogilvie. 
UN-VIN-DI€’/TIVE, a. Not revengeful. Ash, 
UN-VO/€AL, a. Not having a voico. 

2. Not uttered or modulated by the voice, 

' Ogilvie. 
UN-WAFT’ED, a. Not borne or conveyed by air or 
water, ‘oore. 
UN-WAKZD’, a. Not roused from sleep; not called 

up to action; as, “sho wneaked a-bed lay.” 


Cowper. 


Gower, 

UN-WASTE/FUL-LY, a. Without waste; econom- 
ically. Ogiloie, 
UN-WAV‘ING, a. Not waving. Bulwer. 


UN-WEAR’A-BLE, a, That cannot be worn; unfit 
to be worn. Ash, 
UN-WELD/’ED, a. Not forged into union at an in- 
tense heat; not joined. Clarke. 
UN-WIELD/‘I-NESS, n. Tho state or quality of boing 
unwieldy. Lond, Quar. Ree, 

por 4 Bite | a. Not becoming s wife. 
UN-WITH-DRAWN’, a. Not withdrawn; pore ue: 
8 
UN-WOM/AN-LI-NESS, n. Conduct unbecoming a 
woman, len, 
UN-WRECKZD’ (-rékt), a Not wrecked; not af- 
flicted ; as,— 
“Let them for her sake, 


Who to thy safeguard doth herself betake, 
Escape ‘owned, unwwrecked.” Drayton. 


UN-WRITE’, vo. % To cancel what is written; to 


erase, Ogilore. 
UN-WRIFH/ING, a. Not writhing. 
John Wilson. 
Up/-BEAR/ING, ppr. or a, Bearing or raising aloft, 
UP’-BREED, 0. ¢% Torear or bring up; to nurse; 
ar, “both born and wpbred in a foreign country.” 
: : alinehed. 
terest, n. ae “The ventilating shag of a mine 
out of which tho air passes after having circulated 
through the mine; called also upcast pit. 
Mining-VJournal. 
UP’-CAUGHT (-kawt), a. Seized or caught up; as, 


© None ever boasted yet, that he had passed 
Her cavern etal Yor with every mouth, 


She bears upcaught a mariner away.” Comper. 


Te/-COMING, n. The act of coming up or ascend- 
ing; a. Coming up or ascending, Clarke. 

UP-GAZMY, o, t. To look steadily upward. 

UP/-GAZ/ING, n. Tho act of looking steadily up- 
ward; ppr. or a. Looking up with fixed attontion; 
as, 


“Tired of up-gczing still, the wearled eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 


As ever spring yclad in grassy dye.” Byron, 
UP-HAUD*, ». ¢. or 0. 4 To uphold or maintain. 
Walt. Scott. 


UP/-HEAPZD’ (-heept), a. Piled up, accumulated; 
as, “Such manner of losse of substance is a great 
gain with God, who shall repay all with upheaped 
ineasure.” Taal, 

UPH’ROE (fiv’r5), m. A long plece of wood having 
a number of holes through which pass the Jines to 
suspend an awning by. Totten. 

UPLINE, n. Tho track ofs rail-way, leading toward 
the main terminus. [Zng.] Clarke, 

UP/PER-€RUST, n. Tho top-crust, as of a ple. 

2. A cané term applied to tho higher class of 
society. [Amer.] Bartlett 

UP’PER-WORLD, n, The atmosphere, 

2. Heaven. 
8. This world in distinction from the under 
world. 

UP’-PILE, v. # To heap up, Ogilwie. 

UP’PISH-LY, ade. Ina proud or arrogant way. 

larke, 

UP/PISH-NESS, nm, Pride or arrogance of manner. 

Ash, 

UP-PRICKZD’ (-prikt), a Set up pointedly or 
sharply ; as, 

“ Oft too the coward hare then dnly bold 
When mischief prompts or wintry famine pin 


‘Will quit her rush-grown form and steal Tish Get 5 
Uppricked, to gnaw the tofls.” Maan, 


eo — 


as, “the overthrow of princely authority, and upe 
rearing of Antichrist’s tyranny.” Bale. 
UP-RIDG# D/ (-rijd), @. Raised up in ridges, or ox-, 
tended lines; as, 
“ Many a billow then 


Upridged wdes turbulent the sounding f 
Wiauccreited billow after billow eae Cowper. c 


UP-ROAR/1-OUS-NESS, n. The state of being noisy 
or riotous. [Low.] y Clarke. 
UP-ROOT’ING, n. The act of tearing up ny the 
roots. ; ah, 
UP-SET’, v.¢. [add:] To thicken and shorten (as a 
heated piece of iron) by hammering on the end, 

when it is set up end-wise. 
Appleton's Méch, Dict. | 

UP/SET, a. A Scotch term for set up; thus, the es 
get price at a public sale is the price at which the 
goods, &c., are offered, Wak. Scott. Howitt, 

UP-SET’TING, 2, The act of overturning. 

Ogilote. 

2. The act of thickening and shortening a pieca 
of heated iron. 

UP-SET/TING, a. Turning over, 

2. Thickening and shortening, asa piece of heated 
iron by hammering it on one end, 

UP-SOAR’, v.% To mount up. Ogilote. 

UP-STAIR#, a. Noting an uppor etory; ade. In 

or toward th» epper stery. Foster. 

UP-SWELL/’, v. 2. To swell or rise up. Clurke. 

UP-SWELL/ING, % The act of swelling or rising 
up; @. Swelling up, rising, larke. 

UP-TOWN’, c. Relating 0 the upper part of a 
town; ado, To or in the upper part of s town, 

UrTRAIN, 2, In English usage, a train on rail- 
ways, which goes toward the main terminas. 

2. In American usage, a train going toward the 
upper terminus, or in the direction conventionally 
denoted by up. 

WPU-PA, n.* The scientific name given by Lin- 
nens to the Hoopoe family, the individuais of which 
have an ornament on the head formed of 2 double 
range of long feathers, erected at will, . Owcier. 

U-BA/LI-AN, « Relating to the Ural Mountains, _ 

U-RA-N@-GRAPH/I€-AL, a. Pertaining to a des 
scription of the heavens. Ogilote. _ 

UR/CE-O-LA, 2. A genus of hess nat. order, 
Aposyneem inhabiting the layan peninsula. 
The most important species is the U. elastica, or 
caoutcheuc vine. Ogilvie. Iconograph. Encyo. 

UR/CHIN, a. [sdd.] A mischievous elf supposed 
sometimos to take the form of a hedgehog; as, “like 
urchina, ouphes, and fairies.” Shakes. 

U-RETI€. Seo Divgerio, 

URWING, #. The act of earnestly soliciting. Ash. 

U-BIN-IF/EE-OU8S, a. Conveying urine. 


Dunglison. ~ 
U-RIN-OM’E-TER, ». A contrivance for measnux 
ing the specific gravity of urine. Dunglison. | 


URI-NOSE. Bee Unrnovs. 
TRN’EAL, a, Like or belonging to an urn. a 


g 
TURN’FYL, a. As much as an urn will hold. 
UR TI-€A/CEOUS (-ka’shus), a. [L. wrtica, a nete 


tle. 
ertaining to nettles or the nettle family. Dana, 
UR/TI-€A-TING, a. Nottling or ao like 
nettle. - ce th, 
UR-TI-€A/TION, n. The process of stinging with 
nettles, sometimes used in treating paralysis. 
Craig. Dunglison. 
TUM#ING, ». The state of being used or employed. 


é Clar. 
Us/TU-LATE, a. [L.] Blackened as ee. 


7 
TU-SURP/ING, n. Tho act of seizing or occupying 
the property of another without right. 8h, 


U-TRIE€/U-LATE, a, Swollen bladdor-like ; inflated. 
Dana. 


} 
; 


U-TRI{eET-LOID, a. Bladder-like, Dana. ~ 
U/VATE, n. [L. wea, a grape.] 
A conserve mado of grapes. Simmonds, 


UW/ZE-NA, 2. A Burman measure of twelvo miles. 
Malcom, 


Ve 


Vie-0-LA-TED, a, Full of yacueles or small aire. 
cavities. Dana . 
VA€-T-0-LA/TION, 2. The multiplication of vac- 
uoles or air-cells, which takes place in the course, 
of germ development, Dana, ° 
VAeT-OLE, 2, [L. caczo, to empty. } 
A small air-cell or globular space in the interior 
of organio cells, either containing air or a prllucid 
liquid, UNG, | 


VAS 


VAE, (2. In the Orkney Islunds, an inlet of tho sea. | VAT, 0. t. To put into a vat. 


VOE, Walt, Scott. 
VAG/I-NATE, Seo Vacrn+rep. 
VA/GRANT-NESS, n. The stato ofa ragrant, - 
sh. 
VAGUELLY, dado. In on uncertain or unsettled inan- 
ner. Rivhard son, 
VAGUE/NESS, nm. The stato of. being indefinite or 
uncertain. Cruig. 
VAILS, rn. pl. Gratuities to servants, 
Cruiy. Simmonds, 
VAIL/ING, n. The act of covoring trom sight. 
VA-KELL/, x. In tho Hust-Indies, a native attornoy 
or agent; an embassactor, Mulecom. 
VA-LEN/CIA (-shé-a), 2. A kind of goods for waist- 
coats, having the weft of wool and tho warp of silk 
or cotton. Webster's Dom, Encye. 
VAL-EN-CI-ENNES’, n. [(Ir.] A name of a rich 

Kind of lice made at Valencicnnesin France; it has 

a six-sided mesh formod of two threads partly 

twisted and plaitod, the pattern being worked in the 

net. Q SiMmonda, 
VAL-IIAL/LA, ». The paradiso of Scandinavian 
mythology, being the dwelling place of herves who 

had fallen in battle, Encye. Am 

VAL-KYR/I-A, 2. In Scand. mythol. the namo of 
awful and beautiful beings in a female forin, who 
presided over battle and marked vut those who wero 
to be slain; they also ministered at the feasts of 
heroes in Vaulhaiia, Enoye. Am. 

VAL-KYR/I-AN, «. Of or connected with the Val- 
kyrias, and honce relating to battle; as, * Val- 
kyrian hymns.” Tennyson. 

VALES. See Varts. 

VA-LO/NI-A, m. A commercial namo for tho acorn- 
cups of an oak (Quercus @gilops), growing in Tur- 
key and the Moroa. It contains abundance of tan- 
nin, and is mach used by tanners in Shales 

re. 

VAL/U-A-BLZB. 2. pl Things of value, 28 choice 
articles of personal property, &c. Ogileie. 

VA-MOSI’, 9. i. A cant term in Fexas ani other 
parts bordering on tho Spanish territories, fur to de- 
part or go off quickly, from the Spanish vamoa, let 
us go, Buartictt. 

VAMPER, 0. ¢. To swaggor. Malliwett. 

VAW’PLAT, nx. [Fr. avant-plat.] An iron guard 
for the hand on the staff of a tilting-spear. ; 

Fairholt. 

VAN, v. ¢ To wash or cleanse a small portion of oro 
on 4 shovel. _ Pryce. 

VANE, x. [add] A thin plate of wood or metal 

, which by revolving puts machinery in motion; as, 

{ the cane of a wind-mill, the one of a propeller. 

Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

VAN/NING, x. The act of reinoving impurities from 

. © oro by a rocking motion with ashovel. Pryce. 

VAN/QUISH-ING, x. The act of overcoming or sub- 
duing. Ash, 

VAN’QUISII-MENT, n, The state of being van- 
quishod or subdued. Bishop Mail. 

VA/POR-ING, n. Tho act of boasting; ostontatious 
boasting. Axzh. 

VA/POR-ING-LY, adv. In an ostontatiously boast- 
ful manner. 

VA/PO-RIZ-ER, x. To or that which convorts into 
vapor. Ogiivie. 

VA/POR-OSE. See Vaporous, 

VA/RI-A-BLZB, n. pl. In sealanguage, a torm de- 
noting shifting trade winds. Maury. 

VA-RI-A’/TION, a. Noting variations or changos. 

Vari«tion-compaass, @ very dclicuto compass for 
making observations on tho daily variation of the 
magnotic needle, 

*VA-RIC/I-FORM, 2. iG varto.]. In pathol., re- 
seimbling tho ynoven dilatation ofavein, Craig. 

4 
Mei ee f Bee VarroLous, 
VA/RI-O-LOID, a. Besombling smail-pox. 

Dunglison. 

VA-RCUWA, 2.* In TWindoo myth., the god of the 

- wators, the Indlan Neptune, and regent of the west 

'* division of the earth. Ilo is reprosontod as a whito 
man, four-armed, riding on a sca-animal, with a 

|. rope In ono hand and a club in anothor, Ogilvie. 

VAR/VELED, a.* Waving varvols or rings; in her- 

! aldry, when the leather thongs which tiv on the 
bolls to the legs of hawks, aro borno flotant with 
rings at the end, the boaring 1s termined jessed, 
bolled, and varveled, ruig. 

VA/RY-ING, n. The act of deviating or changing. 

VASE/-SIIAPZD (-shapte), a. Formed like a vase 
or flower-pot. Tenslow, 

VXSI-FORM, a. In bot., noting o variety of vase 

en 


- cular tissue like that of ducts, slow. 
AS/SAL-RY, 1, The body of vassals. 


Clarke, 
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Ogilvie, 
VAU/E UL, a. As inuch as a vat will hold. 
VRIL’/LED, pp. or a, Put into 4 vat. 
VAT’TING, 2, Tho act of putting into a vat; a. Por- 
talning to this act, N 
VAU-DOIS’ (vo-dwg, m. [Fr.] The name of the 
inhabitants of tho Swiss canton of Vaud. It bus 
also boen appliod to the Waldonses. : 
VAULT/’ING, n. Tho act of making an arch or vault. 
2. A roof or roots of tho kind takon collectively. 
8. Tho act or art of loaping or tumbling. 


F Oyilcie. 
VAUNT-MORE, n. [Fr. epee A wall 
raised beforo orin front of tho main wall. Ash. 
VEAL, a. Molating to or mado of veal; as, veal- 
toa, Dunglison. 
VEAL/-€UT/LET, 2. A small slico of veal cut off 
for frying or broiling. Ash. 
VEG-E-TATI-AN, 2. Ono who holds that vege- 
tablos constitute tho only propor food for man, and 
who livossolely upon thom. Dunylison, 

VEG-E-TA/RI-AN, a. Of or pertaining to vegeta- 
riapism. 

VEG-E-TA/RI-AN-IBM, nm. Tho thoory and praotice 
of living solely on vegutables. Dunylinon. 
VEG’E-TA-TING, ». The act of growing or sprout- 

ing. 
VEIL/LESS (vélo‘less), @, Not having a voll. 

Milman. 

VEIN’AL (vyane-), a, Relating to veins. Oylole. 
VEIN/ING, ». Tho act or process of forming veins, 

as in muslin-work, &¢, Ash, 
VEIN/LET, n. In bot. a small vein, branching ont 

from a larger one, LTonslow. 
VE/LATE, a. Wavinga veil; veiled. A. Gray. 
VE-LU‘TI-NOUS, a. [It.] Feeling like ee soft. 


. Gray. 
VBE/NAL-LY, ado. In venal manner. 
VEN-A-TO/RI-AL, a. Pertaining to hunting. 


Ogilvie, 
VEND/ING, ». Tho act of selling. Ash, 
VEN/E-NATK, a. Infvoted with polson. Ogiélote. 


VEN’ER-A-BLE, 2. A title given to arch-deacons 
in tho English established church. Clarke. 

VE-NE/TIAN, x. An inhabitant of Vonico. 

VE-NI-AL/I-TY, n. The quality of being pardon- 
able or excusable; as, “they palllate wickedness 
with the fair pretense of veniality.” 


Bishop Mt, 
VEN/OSE, a, In bot, veiny; haying consploucus 
veins. A, Gray. 
VEN’ TA,n. [Sp.] A way-side tavern of a low or- 
d Velasquez. 


cr. 
VENT/ED, pp. or a. Allowed to oseapo; uttored ; 
lot out. ented up, lifled up, as the umbricro or 
visor of a helmet. Spenser, F. Q. 
VENT’-IIOLE, x. A small hole for the passage of 
air, as in a cask. Ovi rhe. 
2. In eusting, a hole plercod throngh a molt for 
tho croano of air ane gas. Betis Tech. Dio. 
VENT’-PIN, n. A pin to stop a vent-hole. 
: Simmonds. 
VEN’TGOSE, a. Windy: flatulont. Richardson. 
VEN-TOS‘I-TY, n. [add.] Vain-glory , pride. 
inp. Add, 
VEN/TRAL, a. [add.] In JZot., of or portalning to 
that sido of an organ, &o., which faces toward the 
contor of a flower. : A, Gry. 
VEN-TRIL/O-QUIZE, o. ¢ To praotioo ventrilo- 
quism. Phren, Journal, 


VEN’U-LOSE, a. [L. cenula, a small vein.) 


In Vot., full of sniull velns. A. Gray. 
VER/DAN-UY, n. [add.] Rawness; foolishness. 
Ogilvie. 


VER/DANT, a. [add.] Groen in knowludgo ; oasily 
overroaohed, asa verdant youth. [Hamil ] 
VERD’/URE-LESS, a. Destitute of vordure. 


VERGE, n, [add] Tho epindlo of a watch-balance, 
Simmonds, 
VERG/ING, #. The act of bonding or inclining. 
Clarka. 


VER-MI€/U-LATE, a. Worm-likein shape; cuvered 
with worm-liko clos ationy TTens*ot0, 
VER/NI-€08E, a. [L. cornta, varnish.] 
In bot., appoartng as if yarnishod, os some leaves, 


A, Grity. 
VERREL, |). The ring at tho end of a cano, ram- 
VERL, road, &c. Ogilvie. Livingstone. 


VER-RO/CI-FORM, a. Jlaving the shapo of a wart, 
VER/SION-IST, 2. Ono who makos or favors a 
vorsion, Oyiloie. 
ViR/TE-BRATE, a. [add] In het, contractod at 
intervals, liko tho spino of antinals. TTensiow. 
VER-TI-€AL/I-TY, 7. Tho quality or stato of being 
vertical; as, “tho different points of slag od 

O1wN, * 


VIR 


VER-TIC/IL-LA-TED, a In bot., arranged in a ring 
or whorl; vorticillate. nd. Quar, Lev, 
VER-TIG/I-NATE, a@, Turned round, giddy, 


Coleridge, 

VES/I-€A-TO-RY, a. Hav'ng a power tu Sitstinee 

= ‘ Craig. 
VE-SI€/U-LOSE, a. Full of vosicles. Rite ; 


VESPER, a. Pertaining to the evening, or to tho 
service of Vespers; as,a ceaper hymn. Ogilvie, 
VES‘SEL-FYL, ¢. As niuch asa vessel will hold, 
VES’TA,m. [add] A name given toa kind of wax- 
match. Simmonds, 
VEST/URZ'D, a. Covered with garments; as, * we 
bo vestured with puro cloth.” Borner, 
VETO, a. Pertaining to tho veto, as veto-power, 
Vii’/TO-ING, n. The act of exercising a power to in- 
terporg a voto, Clurke, 
VE’L0-IST, 2. One who sustains the use of the veto, 
VEXED, pp ora. Vewed question, an inquiry ear- 
ried on to a wearisome longth, or with great per- 
tinacity of discussion. Ogilvie, 
VEX/IL-LAR, he In Lot., of or pertaining to the 
VENIL-LA-lY, vexillum or upper petal of 
puptilionacvous flowers, A, Gray. 
VP 4-LA€’TE-A,n. [L.] The milky way, a name 
applied to the gulamy, g. v. 
VI-A-BIL/I-TY, 2.  Cupacit 
wide goographical limits, as the 


of distribution over 
viubility of a species. 
Dune. 
VI-CEN‘/NI-AL, a. [L. vicent, twenty, and anni, 
years, ] Ogilvie. 
VI-ClS-SI-TU’/DI-NOUS, a. Full of changes. 2 
Noting 9 regular series or succession of changes. 


Ogilvie, _ 
VI€/TIM-IZ-ING. m. Tho act of making a victim of; 
the act of swindling another. [Cvllog.] 

VI€/TOR, a. Successful; gaining the victory; as, 
“tho viotor Greeks.” Pope. 
VI€-TORI-A, n.* A genus of aquatic plants named 

in honor of her Majesty Queen Victoria; nat. order 
edie ember The V. regia. isa native of Gulana 
and brazil; its large spreading leaves are froin three . 
to five foet in diameter, and have a rim from three 
to five inches high; and its immense rose-white 
flowers sometimes, whon fully expanded, attain ; 
diameter of twenty-three inches. 
Imp. Add, Icon. Encye. 
VI€-TOR-INL/ (con), x, A lady's fur tippet. 
i Simmonde 
2. The name of a fruit allied to the peach. 
Hugh Miller, 
VICT’UAL-ING (vit/tl-), n. The act of supplying 
with provisions Arh, _ 
VI-EUGN/A (v6-koon’yah, ) 2.* [Sp.] A rumi- 
| VI-ECN/A, } nant inammal (Auches 
nia vicugna), of the «family Camelidw, It te 
closely allied to the Nama, the guanaco, and paco, 
in sizo excovding tho lattor two, Its wool is short 
and curly, and used for making dolicate fabrics, 
Sinunonds. Prescott 
VI-DETTE’. See Vz-nerre. 

VID/T-AGE, 2. Tho state of widows or widowhood ; 
widows taken collectively. Ogilvie, 
VI-EN-NESF’, #. pi. Inhabitants of Vienna; a. Per- 

taining to Vienneso, 

VIF“DA, en. In tho Orkney and Shetland Islands 
VIV/DA, f boof and mutton hung and dried, but 
not salted. Jamieson, Walt, Scott. 

VY-GEYI-MAL, a. [ eiginti.] Twentieth. Ash. 

VI-GONI-A, 2, Seo Vieuxa. Vigonia ool, is a 
namo gtvon to the wool of tho vicuna, derived from 
the spelling sicugna, or eigogne, Prescott. 

VIK/ING, n. 5 p24. Vixinar. A name given to pirate 
chiefs from among the Northmen, who plundered 
tho coasts of Europe in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turios. Eneye. Am. 

VII/LI-FORN, a. Velvot-like; like close-set fibers, 
olther hard or soft; as, the teeth of perch are eilli- 
Jorm. Dana, 

VIL/LOSE. Soo Virtova. 

VIL-LOS/I-TY, n. In bot., a covoring of long weak 


hairs, FTenslow. 
VI-MIN’E-OUS, a. [add.] Producing twigs or 
ahvots, A. Gray. 


VIN/E-GAR-YARD, n. A yard where vinegar is 
inado and kopt. Simmonda, 
VYNOSE, a. Portaining to wino; vinous. Ash, * 
VINT’A-GING, n. The act of gathering in a crop of 

grapes. 4 
VI-O-LAS/CENT, a, Tonding to a violet color; vio-, 
lescent. Smart, 7 
VIR-GIL-AN-I8M, n. <A peculiarity of Virgil. 
Vink/GIN-BORN, a. Born of a virgin; as, the Lord 
Josus Christ. Miltun, 
VIR-I-DES/CENT, a. In bot., slightly green; green- 
A, Gray. ~ 


ish. 5 ; 
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VUL 


VI-RIP’‘0O-TENT, a, [L. vi7, a man, and potene, 
fit for. 
Fit for a husband; parece as, ee not 
f rip rs, nor viripotent, nor marriable.” 
vy nee - : LHolinshed, 
VISION, v. %. To see in vision; to dream. 
VIS’ION-IST, 2 One who gives himself up to im- 
practicable schemes; a visionary. ichardson. 
VI-SITE’, n. [Fr.] A light cape or short cloak of 
silk or lace worn by ladics in summer. 
= Simmonds, 
VI IT-ING-€ARD, n. A card with one’s name or 
adress, to leave in calling. 

VISOR, n: [add.] The front-piece of a cap, 
VIT/TA, n. [L.] A name given to certain tubes in 
the fruit of umbelliferous plants. Gray. 

VIT’EL-LINE, a. [L. vitetiua, tho yolk of an egg.] 
Of or belonging to the yolk of eggs. Carpenter. 
VI-TEL/LUS, 2. [L.] In ¢oU?., the yolk of an egg. 
2 In bot., any portion attached to the embryo, 
not distinctly referable to radicle, bi be or 
plumule. enslow. 
VIT’RE-O-E-LE€/TRIE€, a. Containing the elec- 
tricity excited by rubbing glass. Smart, 
VIT-RJ-FA€I/TRE, x. [L. vitrum, glass, and fa- 
cio, to make.] 
The manufacture of glass and pottery. 


Ogilote. 
VIT’RI-FY-ING, . Tho act of converting into 
glass. Ash, 
VI-TRC’VI-AN, a. Of or pertaining to Vitruvius, 
, an ancient Roman architect. Vitrurian soroll, 2 


| peculiar pattern of scroll-work, consisting of con- 
volved undulations, used in classical architecture. 


: Weale. 
VIT’TATE, @. [L. vitia, o ribbon.] 
Striped, like a ribbon, 
VI-VA/RI-UM, n. 
animals. 
VI/VERS (voo’verz), m. pl. [Fr.] Provisions. 
: Te tne aie eet 
VIX’/EN-ISM, a. Like or pertaining to a vixen; as, 
a vixenish temper. 4 
WI-ZIR/1-AL, a. Of or pertaining to a vizior; as, a 
vizirial letter. Layard, 
VOCAL-ISM. m. The exercise of the vocal organs, 
WO-€AL-I-ZA/TION, ». The formativn of vocal 
sounds. Westm, Reo. 
WOE. Sce Var. ; 
\WO-LAN’TE, n. [Sp] A large heavy earriago with 
| €wo wheels, used in Cuba. Velasquez. 
'VOL/U-BLE, a, [slay In dot., noting the act of 
twining; as, the volwble stem of hop-plants. 
A. Gray. 
VOL-U-MET’/RI€, a. [Volume, and pézpov, a meas- 


Ogilvie, 
[L.] A place for keeping living 


In chemical analysis, performed by measured 
volumes of standard solutions of re-agents; as, in 
| @olumetric analysis. Dana. 
VOL-U-MET/RI€-AL-LY, adv. In 8 volumetric 
manner 
VOL’/UN-TA-RY-I8M, . The principle of svpport- 
ang religion, &c., by voluntary contributions, 


Chalnver se 
VO-LUPT’D-A-RY, a. Addicted to pleasure; volup- 
tnons Ogilvie. 
VYOMER, n. [L.] A slender, thin bone separating 


} the nostrils from each other, consisting of two united 


plates. R. Owen. 
VO’MER-INE, a. Of or pertaining to the vomer. 
R. Orwer.s 


VOR-TIG/I-NOUS, a. Meving rapidly round; a3,— 


- ® Ho said, and lifting high his ang?y tide 
Virtiginovus, against Achilles hurled 

" Roaring, the fuam, the bodies and the blood.” Cowper. 
VO/TIVE-NESS, . The quality of being votive. 
VOUCH/ING, n. The act of attesting, &e. Ash, 
VOW’EL-ISH, a. Of the naturo of a vowel; as, “the 
| fore [of W] is always vowelish, even whero it 

eads the vowel in any syllable.” B. Johnson. 
VOW’EL-ISM, 2. The use of vowels. Ogilvie. 
VOY’/AGE-A-BLE, a. Capable of being sailed ovor; 
? navigable. Clurke, 
WOY’AG-ING, n. The act of making o yoyage. 


+] Ogilvia 
WRAVSEM-BLANCE (vri/sin-blince), n. [F'r.] The 
appearance of truth. Bescherelle, 


UGA (voog), | m. A cavity ina lode. : 
GI, Ihining Journal, 
UL-€AN-I-ZA/TION, m The process of rendering 


india-rubber more workablo by boiling it in sulphur 
at o proper temperature. This may be so done as 
to leave tho rubber elastic, or to harden it into a 
rsubstance like horn. Beil'a Tevh. Dict. 
L/GAN-IZE, 2. 2. A term usod to denote the pro- 
¢ess of rendering india-rnbber more workable by 
polling in sulphur, Beils Tech, Dict. Cruig. 


— _—_— 


WAR 


VUL’/€AN-IZEZD, pp. ora. Subjected to the process 
of vulcanization. 

VUL/€AN-IZ-ING, n. The act of treating india- 
rubber with heated sulphur. 


VUL‘NOSE, ba. Full of wounds. 


VUL/NER-O\E, 
VUL-NIF’K, ha, Causing wounds. Wright. 
ouliurine 


VUL-NIFI€-AL, 
VULTUR-INE, a. Like o vulture; 
instincts. C. Kingsley. 
VUL/VI-FORM, a. [1 vulva, the womb.] 
In bot, like a cleft with projecting Lee 5 
ratg. 


W. 


WAB/BLING, 2. An irregular motion from side to 
side. Ash, 
WAD, v.¢. To stuff or line with some soft substance 
like cotton, &c.; as, to wad a pelisse. Wright. 
WAD/DING, a. Suitable for stutting or lining gar- 

ments, &c.; 28, wadding materials. 

WAD/’-HVQK, n. A screw or hook to draw wadding 
out from a gun, &c, Beil's Tech. Dict. 
WAD/DLING, x. The act of walking with a motion 
from side to side, like that of a duck. Ash. 
WAD/ING, m. The act of moving through shallow 

wator. 

2. Difficult or laborious motion, Ash. 
WAD/MAL, (2. A coarse, hairy, woolly cloth used 
WAD/’MOLL, § in tho 16th century. 

af Strutt, Walt. Scott. 
WA/FER-ING, m. The act of uniting with a wafer; 

the union thus made. Clarke, 
WXAG/NER-ITE, n. A phosphate of magnesia, resem- 

bling the Brazilian topaz. * Dana. 
WAG/ON-FUL, . As much as a wagon will hold. 


WAG/ON-MAS/TER, mn. An officer in charge of a 


baggage-train. [£ng.] Simmonds, 
WAG/ON-WRIGHT, ». A maker of wagons, 
y Simmonds. 


WAIN/’WRIGHT, z. Same as Wacon-wnricmt. 
WAIN/S€OT-ING, n. Tho nfaterial used to wain- 
scot a house, or the wainscot as a whole. Burnet, 

2. The act of covering or lining with boards in 


panel. ‘ Ogilvie. 

WAL-IIAL/LA. Seo VaLmatua, 

WALK, ».¢. [add.] To wulk the plank, is an ex- 
pression dorived from the practice of pirates who 
extended a plank from the side of s ship and com- 

elled those whom they would drown, to walk off 
it into the water. Bartlett. 

WALK’ING-BEAM. See WorkING-BEAM. 

WALK/ING-STICKS, n. pl.* Tho various species of 
insects of the orthopterous family Phasinadw are so 
called from an external resemblance of inost of 
them to pieces of stick. One species from the Mo- 
luccas is teninches long. Jconograph, Eucye. 

WAL-LA/€NI-AN, m An inhabitant of Wallachia 
in northern Turkey; a. Pertaining to Wallachia. 

Craig. 

WAL-LET-EER’,”. Ono who carries a wallet; a 
tramper. [ Zrivial. Wright. 

WAL-LOON’, ~. An inhabitant of that part of Flan- 
dcezs between the Scheldt and the Lys; a. Pertain- 
ing to the Walloons. Wright. 

WAL/LOP, v.% Tobcat soundly. [Vur. Diulects.] 

TTallivell. 

WAL/LOP-ING, . The act of boiling with a rolling 
motion of the water and bubbling. 

2. Motion in a rolling cumbersome manner. 
8 A beating. 

WAL/LOW-ING, m. Tho act of rolling the body in 

niire or some other substance. Ash, 

WALL/-PA-PER. See Parer-nanemes. 

WALL’-PIECE, n <A gun planted ona wall, . 

Walt. Scott. 

WALL/-SID-ED, a. In naval matters, a term used 
to describe the sides of a vessel when they are 
nearly perpendicular, Totten. 

WALT, a, [From eoalter, to roll, Forby.] Crank; 

WALT’Y, § liable to roll over; as, a wulty ship. 

Longfellow. 

WALTZ/ING, a. Of or pertaining to n waltz; as, a 
waltzing career. : Thackeray. 

WAN, 2. ¢. To turn pale or wan. 


A Tennyson, 
WAN/’ING, n. The act of decreasing or falling 
away ; a8, 


“ This earthly moon, the Church, hath her fulls and wanings, 
and somatizmes her eclipses.” Bishop Hall, 


WAR/-€RY, n. Acry or signal used in war; as, the 
ndian war-ery, Schooleruft. 
WAL/-DANCE, m. A dance among savages prelim- 
inary to going to war. Among the North Amor- 
-ican Indians, it is begun by sone distinguishod 


WAT 
A 
chief, and whosoever joins in it thereby enlista aa 
ono of the party engaged in a warlike excursion, 
Schooler aft. 
WARM, a. A cant term denoting Tich, or in cood 
circumstances. Halliwell. Goldsamath. 
WARN/ING-LY, adv. In inanner to warn. 
: Clarke. 
WAR’-PAINT, 7. Paint put on the face and other 
parts of the body by savages, as a token of going ta 
‘War; as, 
“ Wash the war-paint from your faces, 
Wash the blood-stains from your fingors, 


Bury your war-clubs and your weapons.” 
Longfellowe 


WAR/-PATH, n. The route taken by a party going 
on a warlike expedition. Schoolcraft. 
WAR’-SONG, n. A song at the war-dance, full of 
incitements to military ardor. Schoolerujt. 
WARP/ING, x. The act of twisting or turning, as 

wood in seasoning, steel in hardening, &e. 
Beil's Tech. Dict. 
2. The art or occupation of preparing the warp of 
webs for the weaver. : Craig. 
8. The process of enriching land by producing 
a deposition of the earthy mattcr suspended in 
rivers, which is accomplished Ly inundating fields 
for a short time. Gardner's Farm, Dict. 
4, The act of moving @ vessel by a warp or line 
made fast to some object. Ogilvie. 

_. Warping bank, a bank of earth raised round a 
field to retain water let. in for the purpose of en- 
riching land. Craig. 

WART’-HOG, n.* A name given to pachyderms of 
the genus [hacocherus, having large heads, tusks 
of remarkable size inclining laterally upward, and 
a thick fleshy lobe on each cheek, resembling o 
large wart, from which comes the name. 

Iconog. Encyc. 

WASII’/A-BLE, a. Capable of being washed. 

WASH/I-NESS, ». Tho state of being watery of 
weak. Clarke. | 

WAS/SAIL, a. Pertaining to or used in revelry; ax 
“a wasauil candle, my Lord.” - 4, Shakes. 

WAST’AGE, ». Loss by use, decay, &e.; waste. 

WASTE, n. [add.] Refuse cotton, silk. ke. 
at ; Simmonds, 

WASTING, n. The act of lavishing; prodigality. 

2. Diminution by slow degrees. Clarke. 

WATCII’-BAR-REL, n. Tho brass box in a watch, 
containing the main spring. Simmonds, wo 

WATCIV-BELL, 2. Among seamen, a bell struck 
when the half-hour glass is run out. Craig. 

WATCII-BILL, n. A list of the officers and crew 
ofa ship, with their stations. Totten. 

WATCII’-GUN, n The gun fired on ship-board 
when the watch is set at night and relioved in the 
morning. _ Ogilvie, « 

WATCI/-PA-PER, n.” An old-fashioned fancy or- 
nament or thin tissue lining for the inside of a 


watch-case, Simmonds, 
WA/TER-AGE, n. Money Phan for transportation 
of goods, &e., by water. [Zng.] Simmonds. 


WA/TER-BOARDS, n. pl. Boards set up in a boat 
to keep out water. Beil’s Tech. Dict. 
WA/TER-BUTT, n. A large open-headed cask se 
up on end, to rontain water. Dickena. 
WA/TER-€6L/OR-IST, 2. .One who paints In 
anuter-colora, Art Journal, 
WA/TER-DOG, nm. A dog acoustomed to ~ eter 

; right, 
2, A small floating cloud supposed to indicate 
rain. F Forby. 
WA/TER-GAGE, mn. An instrument to measuro the 
depth or quantity of water. 
2. A wall to restrain or hold back water. 


& Craig. 
WA/TER-GUARD, n. A police or custom-house 
guurd stationed near or on water, Simmonds , 


WA/TER-LEV’EL, ». [add.] A leveling instru: 
ment in which water is omployed (commonly in # 
trough or curved tube) for determining the hort: 
zontal line. Beil's Lech, Dict,. 4 

WA/TER-MAN, a. [add.] An attendant on cab 
stands, &c,, who supplies water to the horses. 

mi Simmonds, Dickens, 

WA/TER-MARK, 2. [add.] A letter, device, &e., 
wrought into paper during the process of manu- 
facture. Tomlinson. : 

WA/TER-ME/TER, ». <A contrivance for measur 
ing the supply of water to a house, &e. ‘ 

Simmonda.? 

2, An instrument ta determine the amount ef 

water evaporated in a given time, as from a steam: 
boiler during a voyage, Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

WA/TER-POW’ER, ». The power of water em: 
ployed to move machinery, &c, Ogilvie, 


ter for mills, &e, + [Am.] 
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WA/TER-PRIV/I-LEGE, n, “The right to use ww 


WEE 


WA/TER-PROOF’ING, . The act or process of 
rendering impervious to water. Simmonds, 
WA’/TER-QUINT’AIN, n. A tilt on the water. See 

UINTAIN, Strutts Gamera. 


WA/TER-RATE, n. Arrate or tax for a supply of 
water. é Dickens, 


WA/TER-SHREW. Seo Snrew. 
WA/TER-TAB/BY. Seo Tansy. 
WATER-TANK, n A large cistern of wood or 
motal for holding supplies of water. Simmonds, 
WA/TER-THIEF, mn. One who robs on water; 
pirato. Ogilvis. 
WAT’L'NG STREET, ». A torm used to donote 
ogalaxy ormilky-way. Jf«allinell. Jamieson. 
2. A namé given to ono of tho great Roman roads 
in England. Clarke, Wait. Scott, 
WAT’TLING, nm. Theo act or process of binding or 
platting with twigs; the platting Itself; as, “made 
with a wattling of canes or sticks." Dampier, 
WAUCIHIT (waut), [2 [Sax. veaht] 
WAUGIT, { A large dranght of ay, Nquid. 
urna, 
WAUR, a. Worse; as, “murder and wat” than 


murder.” [Scotch.] Walt, Scott. 
WAVE’LET, n. A little wave; «ripple. 
For, Quart. Reo. 


WAVE/-LINE, x. In geol., the fuint outlino left by 
® wave or wavelet, where it dies out on a beach, 
sacna. 
WA/VER-ING, m. A state of irresolution or fluc- 
tuation; an irregular motion. Craig. 
WAVING, *, The act ef moving loosely to and fro. 
Wright. 
WAX-CLOTH, nm. Cloth covered with a coating of 
wax, used as a cover of tables, &c. Ogilvie, 
WAX’-FLOW-ER, 2. <A flower mado of wax, or 
resembling wax. $ 
WAX/‘I-NESS, n. A state of being waxy. 
WAX/ING, n. The act or process of treating with 
wax. / Wright. 
WAX/-PAINT-ING, n. A kind of painting prac- 
ticed by the ancients under the name of Encaustic. 
The pigments are ground with wax and diluted 
with oil of turpentine and other materials. 
Fairholt, 
WXX/-PA-PER, z. Paper prepared with a coating 
of white wax, and other ingredients. Ogilvie. 
WAY’MENT, x, [Sax. 2ort.] Grief. Spenser. 
WAY’WISE, a. Skillful in finding the way. Ash. 
WEAK’EN-ING (wé’kn-ing), mn: The act of render- 
ing weak. Ash, 
WHEAL, »& To mark with stripes; to wale. 
WEAN/ING, x. The act of reconciling to the loss of 
some object of desire, as of a child from MoS iret 
raig. 
WEAP/ON-RY (wép’pn-ry), n. Weapons taken col- 
lectively ; as an array of weaponry. [Poet.] 


WEATH’ER-BITTEN (with’er-bit’tn), a. De- 
faced or worn by exposure to the weather. 
Colertdge. 


WEATIVER-BREED’‘ER, n. A fine day which is 
supposed to indicato rain. 

Malliwell. Wash. Irving. 
WEATIIVER-HOUSE, n. A. mechanical contrivance 
\ in the form of a house, to show the state of tho 
(weather; as, 


“ Peace to the artist whose Ingenious thought 
Devised the weuther-hvuse, that useful toy.”—Cowper. 


WEATH/ER-LY (wéth’er-l¥), a. A term applied to 
} aship when she works well to the windward. 


; F. Cooper, 
WEATH’ER-MOLD-ING, [n. _ A canopy or cor- 
WEATPH/ER-MOULD-ING, §. nico over doors or 
_ windows, to throw off the rain. Beils Tech, Dict. 
WEATPIH’ER-SILORE, x. The shore to the wind- 

waril of a ship. 5 Totten. 
WEB, n. ,a\d.] Web and pin, o film or disease of 
the eye, blindness. Shakes. 
WEB/BY, a. Pertaining to, or like, a web; as, “bats 
* on their webby wings in darkness move.” Crabbe. 
MVED/DER. See WetuER. i 
WED’/DING-FA/VOR,». A bunch or knot of white 
' ribbon, &., worn at weddings. 
Dickens Simmonds. 
EDGING, n. Tho act of cleaving or fastoning 
(, With a wedge. 
s® 2. The act of compressing closely. 
WEED, mn, [add.] A cané name for tobacco. 
i Bartlett, 
WEEK/’-TEN-ANT, 7. One paying rent by the 
;. week, and liablo to removal on a week's warning. 
Simmonds, 
WEEK/’LY, ». A psper, &c., published once in a 


week, 
WEEP, v.¢. To flowin drops; 
j from my heart.” 
| WEE/VILZD (wé/vld), a. Infested by weevils. 


| WEREWOLF, n. 


as, “the blood weeps | 
Shakes, 


WHE 


WEHR/-WOLF. See WzEEE-woLr, 

WEIGH’-BRIDGE the nm. A weighing machine 
on which carts and their loads are driven to be 
welghed. Beils Tech, Dict, 

WEIGH’”LOCK, n. See WeIGnING-HoUBE. 

WEIGHT’ED (wi/ted), ‘a. Rondored heavy, as a 
weighted whip; a weighted horse, one carrying 
weights in a race. 

WEIGHT/ING, m The. putting on or carrying of 
wolghts, as in races, 

WEIRD peers a. [add.] Springing from or con- 
nected with witchcraft, or something superhuman; 
as, “ weird visions.” Tennyson. 

WEL/EOM-IN 2. Tho act of saluting or greeting 
with kindness Ash. 

WELD, x. [add.] The act or state of being welded, 
or joined by heat, Appleton’s Mech. Dict. 

WELLING, ppr. or a. Flowing forth, as from a 
spring or fountain; as, 


“From his two springs in Gojam’ssunny realm 
Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant streams.” 


WELL/-ROOM, n. [add.] A room where a well or 
spring is situated, as of 2 mineral spring, &c. 


e Simmonds. 
WELL-STAIR/--CASE, m. A winding stalr-way 
enclosed within walls, 


Craig. 
WELL/-VOW’ELZD, a. Noting a guitable inter- 
mixturo of vowels, Ogilvie. 
Wersivangor, Weapons of war used in 


Thomaon, 


WELSII’/-HOOK, former times by the Welsb, 
commonly regarded as a kind of pole-axe, 


Craig, Fatrholi. 
WELSI’-WiG, n. A worsted cap. 
Simmonds. Conybeare, 


WELT’ING, m, A sewed border or edge, or the act of 


putting such a border on something. Wright. 
WENCIIING, n. Tho practice of frequenting wo- 
men of ill-fame, Craig, 


WEND/ING, n Tho act of going; a. Going to or 
from a place. 

WENT’LE-TRAP, n, [Ger. wendel-treppe, a wind- 
ing stair-case.] 

A name given to mollusks of the species Scala- 
ria pretiosa, Dana. 
[Ang. Sax. wer, a man.] Man- 

wolf; a person fabulously regarded as capable of 
becoming a wolf at pleasure; as, “they be cleped 
[called] werewolves for men should be war [ware] 
of then.” Bosworth, MS. Bodl. MIatliweil, 
WERST. Sco Versr. 
WEST’-END, n. Tho fashionable part of London 
commencing from tho East, at Charing-cross. 
Thackeray. 
WET’-DOCK, ». A dock into which a vessel fs 
floated and lies in order to discharge her cargo. 
Wright. 


WHT’TING, x A moistening or filling with water, 
&e. Ash, 


WHACK, 0.4 To strike with 2 smart blow. Zo 
whack away, to continue striking heavy blows; 
as, to whack away at a log, F 

WIIACK, n. A smart blow, Ogilvie, 

WITACK’ER, n, Any thing very large: a great Ile. 
Same as Wuorrer. [Prov. and collog. 

‘alliweil. 

WHACK/ING, m. Tho act of striking heavy blows. 

2, A beating. 
WHALE, , 7. To thrash; to lash with FO Oe 
Halliroeil, 


Also spelt wale. 

WHAL/ING, n. A thrashing or lashing with stripes; 
also spelt waling. 

WIIAL/ING, a Connected with the pursuit of 
whales; as, a whaling voyage. Clarke. 

WHAN-GEE. See Wanczz, 

WHAP (hwédp), 0. 4 [Connected with Scottish 
wap, to throw quickly. See Jamieson.] 

T'o throw one’s self quickly, or by an abrupt mo- 
tion; as, ‘she whkapped down on the floor; the 
fish whapped over.” Clarke, Bartlett, 

WIHAP (hwip), 2. A blow, or quick, smart stroke. 
eRe) , Siiteebe: Wright. 
Hence the word is used in the north of England, 
as in America, when any thing vanishes, or is gone 
suddenly; as, whap went the cigar out of my 
mouth. Bartlett, Halliwell. 
WHAP’PING, n, A term colloquially applied to 
any thing very large. Bartlett. 
WHAT’-NOT, , A whimsical name for a conven- 
jent stand or piece of household furniture, having 
shelves for books, &c. Webster's Dom. Encyc. 

WHEEL/-€UT-TING, 2. The operation of cutting 
teeth in wheels, as for clocks, &c. 


WHO 


WHEELZD (bweeld), a. Having wheels; need 
chiefly in con»position ; as, a four-wheéled carriages 
Wright. 

WHEEL/-HORSE, 1”. The hindmost horse in @ 

WHEELER, { ‘carriage, or the ono noarest to 
the wheels, as opposed to the leaders or forward 

horses. Beis Tech. Dict. 

WILEEL’-HOUSE, ». In vessels,a small house or 
shelter on deck, which contains tho stecring-wheel, 

This name fs also given, sometimes, to the paddles 
boxes of steam-vessels, 

WHEEL/-ROPE, n. In ships, a rope which connocta 

the steering wheel and the rudder. ’ 
Bet?s Tech, Dict. 

WHEEL/-WORN, a. Worn by the action of wheols, 

Ogilvie. 

WHELMING, x. A sinking or immersion into that 

which covers on all sides. Ash, 

WIIERE’-A-BOUTS, n. A term sometimes used for 

situation or present residence, Nedekehepaat | 
Dickens. 

WHEY/‘ISH-NESS (hwi/ish-ness), *. Tho stato of 

being wheyey. Ogilvie. 

WUIF’FING, n. The act of thiowing out in puffs or 

whiffs. Clarke. 

WHIFF/LING, ». [odd.] The act of shifting or 

changing from one thing to another, 

WHIG’A-MORE, n. A contemptuous name formerly 

applied to the Scotch Presbyterians, Wait. Svott: 

WHIG/GISH-LY, ado. After the manner of whigs, 

Ogilvie. » 

WHIVING, n. The act of cauging Gitar to pasd 

away agreeably; as, busy in echiling away tho 
afternoon, 

WHIM’LING, n. A person full of whims or ca- 
tices; as, “Go, whimling, and fetch two or three 
oaves out of the kitchen.” 

z Beaumont & Fletcher. 

WIIIM’-SHAFT, 2. The part of a principal shait in 

a mine, used for raising ores to the surface. 
Tomlinson 
WHINGER, n. Akind of sword; a whinyard. 
Wright. 
WHINING, zn. The act of complaining in a plaints 
ive or nasal tone; as, “it [cant] has been understood 
in a larger sense, and signifies all sudden exclamas 
tions, whinings, and unusual tones.” Spectator. 
WHIN’NY-ING, n. Tho ncighing of 2 horse. 


WHIP, ©.% [ndd.] To ehép in, to drive in or keep 
from scattering, as hounds in a hunt; hence, to cole 
lect in and keep from scatteripg members of a legise 
lative body, of a party, &c. Wright. 

To whip a siream, to fish with a rod and Iino 
along its course, Thackeray. 

WHIP’PER, ». A porter who raises coal with a 
tackle from a ship’s hold, Simmonds. 

WiiRL/-A-BOUT, n. Something that turns about 
in a rapid manner; a eee Clurke. 

Well iRL/-I-GIG, a. Fickle, giddy. Clurke. 

WHITE, ”, [add] Ono of the whito race of men. 

' Ogilete, 

WIHITE/-€AP, 2. A wave crested with white foam, 

WINITE-IIOUSE, # A familiar name for the official 
peed of the President of the United States, 
[Am. 

WHITE-LIGHT, », A term commonly applied tn 
physica, to the light coming directiy from tho sun, 
without having been decomposod by passing 
through prisms, &o White-lights are male artl- 
ficially, to be used as signals, &c Ogilvie. 

WHITE/-SMITH, ». <A worker in tin, &e. 

WHITE’-SQUALL m Among semen, a sudden 
gust of wind which comes up without being marked 
in its approach by the clonds, and Js attended with 
white broken water on the surfave of the sea. 

Totten. Thackeray. 

WHITE’-STAFF, . Tho badge of tho Lord teh 
Treasurer of England, Macaulay. 

WHITE’”-WASK, o. ¢. Spies Fig. to clear aw ine 
solvent or bankrupt of debts ho owes; to clear a 


Ogilvie. Clarke, 
WHITTLE, m. [add.] _A coarse double blanket 
wornasashawh [Zng. 


Malliwell. C. Kingdey. 
WHIZZING, n, A bumming or hissing sound, like 
that of bullet or arrow. Wright. 
WHOLF/-LENGTH, a. At full length; m. A portrait 
in which the whole figure is drawn, Art Journal, 
WHOOP’ING, » The act of shouting in the w yy of 
insult or of trinmph. ae i 
2. The ery of an owl; as, 


character from imputations, 


“ When nanght was heard but now and then the how! 
Of some vile cur or whooping of the ow].” ~Lromne, 


WHOP, ¢.% Tobeat severely. Spelt also Waar. 
[Vulg.] b: 


iz Clarke. Beil's Tech, Dict. Forby. 
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WICK/ED, a. [add.] Ludicrously mischievous, or } WIN/TER-PROUD, a. Noting too rank or forward 


disposed to mischief; as, “Pen. looked uncom- 
monly wicked ;” “a wicked captiousness.” 
Ash. Thackeray. 
WICK/ERED, a. Made of wickers or twigs; as, 
“their ships of light timber, wickered with osler 
between, and covered over with leather.” Wilton, 
WIDE/-A-WAKP,, a. Ready; on the alert; ear- 
nost. Halliwell, 
WIDE’-A-WAKE’, 2. <A name given to a broad- 
brimmed, low crowned, felt hat 
Simmonds. C. Kingsley. 
WID/OW-LY, adv. Like a widow. Clarke, 
WIELD’A-BLE,a, That may be wielded. Ogilvie. 
WIFE’LY, a. Becoming o wife; as, “with all tho 
} tenderness of wi/ely love.” Dryden, 
WILD-RICE, n. Tho familiar name of a gramineous 
\ plani (Zizunia aguaticu), which grows spontano- 
; ously along the northern rivers and lakes of North 
' America; itis also called Canada rice, and Indian 
_ rice, as used for fuod by Indian tribes. Loudon, 
“ Tis the moon when leaves are falling, 


All the wed rice has been gathered, 
And tho malzo is ripe and ready.” —Longfellow. 
™ 


WILI/ING, n. Tho act of choosing, deciding, ie 
Ne 


WIL/LOW, )n. A machine for separating and clean- 
WIL’/LY, i ing wool, consisting of a rovolving 
cone with rows of iron-spikes. Tomlinson. 
WIL/LOW-ING, |”. Tho process of cleaning wool 

WIL’LY-ING, § by means of a zillow. 
WIL/TON-€AR/PET, x. A Brussels carpot with 
the yarn cut. Simmonds. 
WIM’BLE, v.¢ To bore or pierce, as with a wimblo; 

as, “and wimbled o hole through sald coffin.” 


Wood. 
WIM/PLE, n. A tippot or linen cloth worn by nuns 
around the nock. Spenser. 


WIM’PLE. o.¢. [ndd.]_ To meander or run irregu- 
larly; spelt originally Wymrin. [Scotch.] 


Burns. Jamieson. 
WIM’PLING, p. a. Meandering or running in o 
winding course; a3, 


“ With me through howms and meadows stray. 
Where wimp ing waters make their way.”—Rameay, 


WIN’CING, n. The act of shrinking, as from 
flinching. _ bh. 
WIND/’-BRO-KZN (-brd’kn), @. Diseased in tho 

power of breathing; as, a wind-broken horse. 

¢ Clarke. 

WIND’ER, n. fedd.) In arch., the step of a wind- 

* ing stair, radiating from a center, 

Beil's Tech, Dict. 
WINTDOW-BOLE, n. Part of a window filled by a 
shutter which can bo opened at will. Walt. Scoti. 
WIN’DOW-SHEAT, nm <A seat in and under o 

vivindow. 

WIN’DOW-SHUT’TER, n. A frame of wood, &e., 
to cluso windows tightly. 

WiIN’DOW-TAX, n. A tax or duty formerly levied 
on all windows or openings for light above the numn- 
ber of eight, in houses standing in cities or towns, 

- [Ang] _ Brande. 

WIND/’-ROSE, 2. A table of the points of the com- 
pass, giving the states of the barometer, &c., con- 

* nected with winds front tho different Giraottons. 

ana, 

WIND/ROW, v.¢. To arrango in lines or windrows, 


ain; 


as hay when newly made. Forby. 
WIND’SOR-E€HAIR, nm. A kind of strong, plain 
wooden chair. Simmonds. 


WINE’-€00L-ER, n. A vessel of porous earthen- 
ware used to cool wine by the evaporation of water 
which takes place round the bottle or decanter; or 
a stand for wino-bottlas containing ice. 

Webster's Dom. Encyc. 

WINE/-GROW-ER, ". One who cultivates a vino- 


yard and makes wine. Simmonds, 
WINE’-VAULTS, 2. pl, Vaults where wine is 
stored, 
2, Dram-shops. Dickens, 
WING, n - [add.] A fan or vane for winnow!ng, 
| &e., as of a windmill, Ogilvie. 


2. Tho side of the stage, in a theater. 
Simmonds, 
WINK/ING, n. The act of shutting the oye quickly, 
Ash. 


2. The aot of conniving at or overlooking. 
WIN’NING-POST, n. The post or goal at the end 
of a race. _ Clarke. 
WIN/TER, ¢ 4. To keep through the wintor; as, to 
winter cattle, Ogilrie. 
WIN/TER-ING, . The act of passing or keoping 
through winter, Ash, 
WIN‘TER-LY, adv. Suitable for winter; like win- 
ter; as, “the alr growing more winterly in the 

month of April.” Camden, 


& growth for winter; as, “whon corn is ecénter- 
proud or other plants put forth and bud too curly.” 
Holland, Farm. Dict. 
WIPAING, n. Tho act of rubbing with somothing 
softin order to cleanse. Ash, 
WIRE/-BRIDGE, n. A bridge suspended on wires 
or bundles of wires. - Clarke, 
WIRE/-DRAW-ING, . The act or process of 
drawing out into wires, Beil's Teoh, Dict. 
2. Tho act of drawing out speculations, &c., to 
great tenuity or length. Wright. 
WIRE/-ROPE, n. A ropo made of twisted wires. 
Simmonds. 
WIR/I-NESS, x. Tho stato of being wiry. 
WIRING, a. Securing with wiro; x. 1. Tho wire- 
fastenings of any thing; as, the wiring of corks. 

2. Tho act or business of securing with wires, or 
of drawing wire. Clarke. 
WIR’Y, a. [add.] Tough, capable of enduranco; 

as, a wiry framo or constitution. 
WiS’DOM-TOOTH, ». A familiar namo given to a 

largo back double tovth. BR. Owen. 
WISH/TUL-NESS, x. ‘The state of showing Busine. 

& 

WISH/’ING, n. The act of forming a desiro; as, 

“ Her longings, eishings, hopes all finished.” 

y Davies, 
WISH/ING-€AP, n. A cap fabled to give its wearer’ 

whatever he desired. 
WISH’-WASI, x. Any weak, thin drink. , 

- Ogilvie. 
WISH’Y-WASH’Y, a. Thin and pale; without 
force or solidity ; also, very weak, when said of 


liquor. Tatliwell. 
WISP, v. é To brush or dress, as with a wisp. 

Clarke, 

2. To rumple. Talliwell, 


WITII. See Witne. 
WITHE, v.¢. To bind with withes or twigs; as, 


“You shall see him withed, and haltered, and staked, and 
baited to death.” Bishep Hal. 


WIFH’ER-ING, ». The act of fading or wasting 
away. Ash, 
WIT’NESS-ING, 7, The act of seeing any thing; 

tho act of bearing testimony; as, 


“Tho witnessing of the truth was then so generally attended 
with this event [martyrdom] that martyrdoin now signl- 
fleth not only to witness, but to witness to death.” 

South, 


W3Z/AND-RY, n. Tho practices of wizards, 

wie D (wiz/znd), pp. or a. Dried up; with- 
ered. 

WIZEN-FACED (wiz/zn-fiste), a. 
shriveled faco; thin; witherod. 

WOWM’AN-ISII-LY, ado. In tho manner of 1 wom- 
an; as, “his hair curled and womunishly dishov- 
eled.” Comment on Chaucer, (1665.) 

WOM’AN-ISI-NESS, 2. The stato or quality of 
being womanish; as, “effeminacy and womanish- 
nese of heart.” Tammond, 

WOM’/AN-LI-NESS, 2. The quality of being wom- 
anly ; as, “ Thoero is nothing whercin thelr eeoman- 
liness is more honestly garnishod than with si- 
lence.” dal. 

WON’/DROUS-NESS, 7. The quality of boing won- 
drous. C. B. Brown, 

WOOQD/-AC-ID. See Woop-Vineear, 

WOQD/‘I-NESS, n. The state of being woody. 3 

sh. 

WOOQD/’ING, n. The act of taking in wood; as, the 
wooding of steamboats, 

WOQD’-SPIR-IT, x. A kind of alcohol obtained in 
tho dry distillation of wood; called also pyroxylio 
acid. _ ‘ Gregory. 

WOQD’-TAT, n. A product of the dry distillation 
of wood ; it is a mixturo of various oils and volatile 
cerystallino solids, composed principally of carbon 
and hydrogon. J. A. Porter. 

WOQQD’-VIN’E-GAR, 2. An acid product obtained 
in tho dry distillation of wood, containing acetic 
acid, wood-spirit and kreosote. J. A. Porter, 

WOO’ING, x. Tho act of courting or soliciting; the 
act of making lovo. Wright. 

WOOQL/-DYZD (-dide), a. Dyed in the form of 
yarn beforo making up into cloth; not ploce-dyed. 


Daving a 


Simmonds, 
WOOLED (wogld), a. Having wool; ns, 2 jine- 
wooled sheep. Ogilvie. 


WOQL/-STOCK, m. A heavy wooden hammer for 
miling elo Simmonds. 

WOOR/A-LY. Seo Wovratt 

WORD’-BOQQK, n. <A collection of words; s vocab- 
ulary. “larke. 

WORK/ING-BEAM, n. In steam-engines, a heavy 
iron beam moving frecly on a central axis, having 
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one end connected with the piston-rod from which 
it recelves motion; and’ the other with the crank 
of the wheel-shaft. Tomlinson, 
WORK/ING-DRAW/ING, 2. In engineering, &c., 
a drawing on a large scale for tho direction of works 
mon, or of contractors; called also work: 


WORLD'S’-END, ». The remotest regions. 
WORLD/-WIDE, a. Extended throughout the worlds 
as, world-wido famo. : Tennyson. 
WORM (wiirm), a. Relating to worms; good as a 
remedy for worms, a3 worm powder, Ogilvie. 
ee ora, [ndd.] Penetrated by worms, 

as wormed timber. 

WORM’-WHEEL, ”. A wheel having teeth formed 
to fit into the spiral spaces of a screw, so that the 
wheel may be turned by tho screw, Weale. 

WORRY (wiry). v.¢. To express unduo care and 
anxiety; to manifest disquietude or pain, as the 
child worries; to suffer from undue exertion, as 
the cattle worry. 

WORRY, 7. A state of undue solicitude; a state of 
disturbance from care’ and anxiety; as,to beina 
worry, 

WOLRY-ING, n. The act of toasing or harassing; 
the act of tearing, as by the teeth of a dog. * 

WOR/SIIP-FUL-NESS, x. Tho state of being wor- 
shipful. ott, 

WOR’SUIP-ING n. The act of adoring or reveren- 
cing. Ash, 

WOQULDBE (wood/bo), a. Destin ey professing 


= DLA Ne 
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to be, as a ecould-be poot. , ‘ampbell. 
WOUD/A-LL, 7. A virulent polson made in Guiana 
from several plants. Simmonds, 


WOWF, a, Wayward; disordered in intellect, 


Watt, Scott. 

WRANYGLER-SHIP, n. The honor of being a 
wrangler at Cambridge. 

WRAP/PING,2. Tho act of rolling up or involving; 
an onvclope. Ash. 
WRAPS, 2. pl. Blankets, shawls, furs, &c. for pere 
sons to wrap themsclves in when exposed in travels 

ing. -  Delviile. 

WRECK’AGE, m. Tho act of wrecking, 5 

2. That which has been wrecked, Carlyle, \ 

WRENCIVING, 2. The act of twisting or straining, 

2. A strain by a sudden twist; a wrench. 
Ash, Richardson. 3 

WREST/ING, ». Tho act of pulling with violence, 

2. Tho act of perverting; as, “all possiblo wreste 
ings and misconstructions.” Atterbury. 
WREST’LING-MATCH, n. A contest of skill bee 

tween wrestlers. 

WRIG/GLING, n. The act of moving the body to 
and fro with a short irregular motion; the motion 
thus mado, Ash. 

WRIN‘KLE, m, [odd.] A notion or fancy, as to have 
anew eorinkle, [Colloq] " 

WRIN/KLENG, n. Tho state of being corrugated 
into creases or furrows, 

2. The act of corrugating into folds, Ash, 
WRIN‘KLY, a. Somewhat wrinkled; Mable to be 
wrinkled, e Ogilovte. 
WRITER, nm. f[ndd.J A namo given, in the Last 
India Company service, to clerks who serve fora 

cortain time and then become factors. 
Simmonds. | 

WRIT’ER-SHIP, n. The office of a writer, ' 

WRIPIVING, 2. ake act of twisting the body, - in 

ain; as, “a writhing or turning away of tho body. 
iy : i Holtande 

WRONG/ING, 7. Tho act of treating wrongfully; 
as, “even with eronging of his brother.” Udal. 

WRONG/OUS a. Not right; illegal; as erongoue 
imprisonment. Cratg. 

WRY‘ING, ppr. ora. Deviating, turning aside; 
“for sipoae, but a little.” : é Shaken 

W.5. An abbreviation for Writer to the Signet, a 
class of Jawycrs in Scotland. 

John Wilson, Wait, Scott, 

WYES (wize), ». pl. The supports of the pivots of a 
transit instrument which rest in notches resembling 
the letter Yor V. See Y. Davies’ Math, Dict, 

WYTE,n, See Witz, 


X. 


XAN/THIE€, c@. [ndd.] Xanthic-flowere, are those 
which have yellow for their 4 e, but can pass into 
ted or white though notinto blue. Jmp, Add. 

XAN/THO-PHYLL, m. ([Gr. fav0ds, yellow, and 
puAdop, a leaf.) 

Yellow coloring matter contained in the leaves 
of trees in autumn. Tlenslow, 
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XAN/THOUS (zin’thus), a. A term applied by 
Pritchard to that variety of mankind which has 
hair of a yellow, brown, auburn, or red color. 

SER/ES, n. [Sp.] A name for sherry from the dis- 

+ trict of Spain where it is made. Simmonds, 

XY-LO€/0-PA, n. [Gr. gvAov, wood, and cory, a 
cutting. 

Ba ricdins name of the carpenter bee, which 

’ bores holes in wood. Leon. Eneye. 

oT n. [Gr, g¥Aov, wood, and eidos, 
ike. : 

as given to » white explosive compound 

made by the action of strong nitric actd in starch, 

| or eiple fiber. It 1s related to gun-cotton, but ex- 

f Pplodes with less violence, Gregory. Tennyson. 

XYL/0-PIAGE, seo XyLopHacots, YULE’-TIDE, . Christmas time, 


Clarke, 
ys | Z. 


Y. [add.] Tho letter Y is used to designate the ,ZEAL/OT-IS$M (zcl/ot-lzm), » The character or con- 


YORK/SIIRE-PYD/DING, n. A batter puddiag 
baked under meut. Simmonda, 
Y/PRES-LACKE (eo’pr-) m. The finest quality of 
Valenciennes laco. Simmonda, 
YU€/EA, nm. A genns of Amorioan plants (nat. order 

Lilidoew), familiarly callod Adam’s needle, and 
highly esteomed for their boxuty. Tho term has 
also been applied tu the maniov, from the roots of 
which cussava is prepared, Loudon, 
YULE/BLOCK, ae A large log of wood forinorly 
YULE’-L6G, put on the hearth on Christmas 
eve, as the foundation of the fire. It was brought 
In with much ceremony. Wash. Irving. 
YTULE’€LOG, ». The samo as yulo-log. 


forked pleces which support the pivots of atranslt{ duct of a zealot, Clarke. 

\ instrument, of the telescope of a theadolite, &c., | ZEAL/“OT-RY (zéVot-rF), m The behavior of a 
from their resemblance to it in form, The term} zoxlot, Coleridge. 
Wres is also used. ZE’BE€. Seo Xeszo. 


YA€/EA-WOOQD, nm. An ornamental wood from 
Jamaica, of a pale brown color with streaks of 
hazel brown. Appleton's Mech. Divi. 

YACHTING (yot/ing), a. Relating to yachts and 
their use; ds, a yuchting excursion. Ogilvie. 

YA/HOO-I8M, n. Tho state or conduct of a ree. 

wift. 

YAMA, n.* In [indoo myth., the Plato, or regent 
of the south or lower divisions of the world, called 
Pataila, or the infernal regions. He is described as 
being of a green color, with red garments, having | 
a crown on his head, his eyes inflamed, and sitting 
on 4 buffalo, with aclub in one hand. Imp, Add. 

YAOURT (yoort), n. A fermented drink or milk- 
beer made by the Turks. Johnston. Simmonds. of the zenith-distances of two stars on opposite sides 

YARD/FYL, n. As much asa yard will contain. of the zenith, in order to determine the latitude. 

YAW, A movement of a vessel by which she|7M/RO, f[add.] Zera-Point, the point indicating 
temporarily alters her course. Totten. zore, or the commencement of a scale or reokoning, 

YEAST/I-NESS, mn. The state of belng yonsty or) ZE-TETI€, n. [Gr. gnrew, to seck.] 
frothy. Clarke. — A seeker; a name adopted by some Pyrrhonists, 

YEL’LOW-FLAG, xn. A flag designating o quaran- gilvie. 
tine-station, or vessel in quarantine. ZM6 (zs), n. A domestic animal common in the 

YEL’/LOW-JACK, n, Acolloquial name for yePow\ Himmalayas, Imp. Add. 
fever. ‘ Murryatt. | ZIN€-OG’RA-PHER, n. An engraver on zinc. 

YEL‘LOW-MET/AL, n. An alloy composed of two Simmonds, 
thirds copper and one third zinc, for sheathing vos- | ZIN€-OG’/RA-PHY, m. Engraving on zine in the 
sels, Simmonds. style of wood-cuts. Dana. 

YELP/ING, ». A short, broken, repeated cry of 3) ZIN€’-WHITE, nm. The oxide of zinc, a pigment 

' dog. Hence used asa term of contempt foran out-| largely usod in the place of white-lend, being free 

__ ery of complaint or reproach. Ash, from poisonous qualities. Simmonds, 

YEZ-DE-GER/DI-AN, @. Noting an era formerly ZITIVER,n. Tho guitar or cithern; on instrument 
adapted in Persia, and still used by Parsees and, of music used in Austria and Gerinany, 

Arabs in certain computations, It began on the Moore's Encye. Mus, 
16th of June, A. D. 632. Enoyc. Am. ZO/I-LUS,. A term applied to a bitter, envious, 

YOKEL, n. A contemptuous name for 1 couttry | unjust critic, from a Greek writer of this character 
bumpkin. [Zng.] Halliwell, C. Kingsley. who lived about 270 before Christ. Teyse. 

YOK/ING,.2. The act of uniting by ayoke, Ash. | ZO-IL/E-AN, a. Waving the characteristic cf Zoilus. 


{ZE’7BRA-WOQD, 2. A kind of wood from South 
America, used In cabinet-making, haying stripes of 
brown and black on @ white ground, resembling 
those of a zebra, Appleton'’s Mech, Dict, 

ZE-NANA, 2. [Per. cen, woman; eonanah, belong- 
ing to women. 

The part of a dwelling appropriated to women in 
Hindostan, &e, Burke. 
ZENITH, a. [add.] Zenith distance, is, in astron., 
the distance of the sun ora star from tho zenith; 

the complement of the altitude. | 

Zenith Teleacope, s telescope turning on a ver- 
tical as well as a horizontal axis, furnished with a 
mlorometer for accurately measuring the difference 


a 


ZYM 
Pe 


ZO/I-LISM, n. Aoharacteristic of Zoilus, Browne. \ 

ZOLLI/VER-EIN (-Inc), 2. [Ger. eoll, duty, and 
verein, unlon.] An agreoment or unlon among the 
Gerinan Statos, for the collection of custom-house 
duties, ; Bescherella, 

ZONE,» [add] In orystallog., asertes of planes on 
a crystal are suid to be in a sone when their mutual 
intorseotions are -parullel; such planes lio in a com- 
mon direction around the crystal, which direction 
may be horizontal, vertical, or oblique, so that there 
are horizontal, vertical, and oblique zones. 

2. In nat. hist, a band or area encircling any 
thing, as the zone of evergreons on a mountain, or 
the eone of animal or vegetable life In the ocean 
around an tsland or continent. Dana. 

ZONE/LESS, x. [add.] Ungirded; as, 


“Closed waa her eye, and from her heaving breast, 
In careloss fulde loose fell her zune/ess vest.” —Mason. 


ZON/U-LAR, a. Zone-shaped, a8 the sonular pla 
conta, 
2. Having referenco to a zone or ring, as the 
eonulur type of placenta, Dana. 
ZON/ULE, n. A little zone or girdle. Ogtivie. 
ZO0/0O-CHEMI€-AL, a. Relating to animal chemis- 
try. Dungliszon. 
ZO/0-GENI€, n. [Gr. ¢dov, a living being, and 
yevvaw, to begot.] 


Pertaining to animal production. Dana. 
ZO-OG’O-NY, n. The doctrine of the formation of 
living beings. Dunglison. 


ZO-O/ID, n. An organio cell having locomotion like, 
@ true animal, as a sperinatic cell or spermatozoold, 
2. An animal in one of its inferior stages of de- 
velopment. 
8. One of the individual animals in a composite 
group, as of Zoéphytes or Bryozoa. 
Dana. Carpenter. 
Z0/0-PHY-TOID, a. Like a zodphyto. Dana. 
ZO0’/0-SPERM, n. One of the spermatie particles, or 
spermatozoa, of an animal. Dana. 
ZO/O-SPORKE, » A spore or gemma of cortain sea- 
weeds, which havo locomution through vibratile 
ollla, Carpenter, 
ZOS/TE-RA, ». [1..] In bot. the sclentific name of 
a genus of the Pond-weed family, or Naladaces. 
Z. marina is.commonly known as sea-wrack. 
Icon. Cyc. 
ZOUAVE (zwive). [From the Arabic Zowaoua, a 
confederacy of the Kabyle tribe, who live on the 
mountains back of Algiers] 
The name of an active and hardy body of soldiers 
in the French service, originally Arabs, but now 
composed of Frenchmen who wear tho Arnab dress, 


Beschereile. 
Z¥-MOM/E-TER, n. A contrivance to measure 
tho degree of fermentation. Simmonds, 


ZY-MOT‘I€, a. [Gr. gvude, to ferment.] 

Of or pertaining to fermentation. A symotic 
disease is any epidemic, endemic, contagious or 
sporadic affection which is produced by some more 
bific principle acting on the system like a ferment. 
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al gd ed Abas Ua 


Tue publishers of Webster’s larger English Dictionary, desiring to append to it. tables prepared expressly 
for their edition, which should exhibit the correct pronunciation of Scriptural, Classical, and Modern Geographi- 
cal Names, requested the subscriber to undertake the direction of the work. This service has been performed 
in the following manner : — 

The list of Scriptural Names added by Taylor to his edition of Caliet’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” has 
been carefully collated with that prepared by Walker. In, those cases in which the pronunciation of Walker 
differs from Taylor’s, Walker’s method has been subjoined, or substituted in its place. The methods of Walker 
and of Taylor generally coincide, and the authority of Taylor has been preferred to that of Walker in those 
instances only in which Walker’s is opposed by the best and the established usage. The words omitted by 
‘aylor have been added from Walker, and the table, in the number of namessand in their pronunciation, is 
substantially the same with that which usually accompanies Walker’s “ Key.” 

_The table of Greek and Latin Proper Names contains all the classical names which are found in Walker’s 


d 


table, together with such as are furnished in addition by Trollope, in his edition of Walker’s ‘‘ Key,’ “and by 
Thomas Swinburne Carr, in his “Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names.” A few have also been taken from 
Pauly’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Classical Antiquities,” and from Freund’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Latin Language.” 

This table has been revised by Professor Thacher, of Yale College. In conducting this revision, he found 
it necessary to correct numerous errors, especially in the division of words into syllables, which, from errors of 
the press, a confusion of principles, and a want of care in the application of the rules, have been accumulated 
in other published tables of Proper Names. It will be seen, on noticing: the changes which have been intro- 
-duced, that the aim has been to remove all inconsistencies in the application of the rules of pronunciation 
which have been adopted by Walker in common with many others. 

A few errors of accent have also been corrected, as more recent investigations have ascertained the quam 
tity of some words, which earlier lexicographers, guided only by the general rules of quantity, had given errone- 
ously. 

The pronunciation of these names is in all cases determined by the place of the accent, and by the forms 
of the syllables which: the accent determines. To attempt to indicate to the English ear the sounds of the 
vowels by marks which in classical usage are employed to indicate their quantity, would only lead to con- 
fusion, and cannot fail to be especially disadvantageous to students of the languag s. The classical table is 
accompanied by a,few rules, designed to guide the scholar in settling those questions of pronunciation which 
are not answered in the table itself, These rules do not disagree with those adopted in Walker’s “Key;” but, 
in connection with the table, will guide to that pronunciation which is in vogue at the University of Oxford 


and other learned schools. It is believed that these few rules will be found to be more convenient and useful 


than the corresponding ones in Walker’s “ Key.” 
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PREFACE. 


ee ee 
The same preference will be given, it is believed, to the rules abridged from Walker, which accompany the 


Scripture Proper Names. 

The Modern Geographical Names were mostly selected from Black’s ‘‘General Atlas,” (Edinburgh, 1846,) as 
being the latest and best authority. The design of the compiler was, primarily, to present the names of the 
countries, provinces, important towns, rivers, &c., on the continent of Europe and Spanish America, and to 
indicate their pronunciation as perfectly as this can be represented by English sounds. As these names fre- 
quently occur in books of all kinds, and occasion great perplexity to the reader and public speaker, and as 
their pronunciation is conformed to that of the languages to which they belong, it was thought advisable to 
prepare a copious list of words of this character, and to give them the chief place in the table. When these 
words have been Anglicized, the Anglicized has been subjoined to the native pronunciation. 

To these European names many others have been added of places in Great Britain and the United States, 
in respect to the pronunciation of which, it was thought, information would be esteemed of any value, or 
could be given with any exactness. In a few instances, a provincial, and what will be thought by some an 
improper, method has been given. It was thought, however, to be impossible and useless to attempt to fur- 
nish a complete list of English and American names, with their pronunciation, The pronunciation of the great 
majority of these names is familiar to all, and is never sought for in a dictionary, while that of a very large 
pumber can hardly be considered as fixed. 

A few names of places in other and ruder countries are given. There are two reasons, however, why it 
was not thought expedient to swell the list with names of this character. They are, in most cases, the result 
of an effort to represent native sounds by English spelling. If this representation is imperfect, it is of little 
authority, and is liable to constant changes. If it is perfect, or nearly so, the pronunciation is indicated by 
the name itself. 

The catalogue of European names was prepared by a gentleman familiar with the countries and the lan- 
guages in which the names occur; and it is believed that the pronunciation and the accent are as well repre- 
sented as the nature of the work and the means at hand would allow. No pains have been spared to render 
this table as complete and convenient as any within reach of the public, 


N. PORTER. 


Yate Corrzar 4uguat 10, 1847 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


RULES 


FOR THE 


PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


(ABRIDGED FROM WALKER’S KEY.] 


t. Iv the pronunciation of the letters of the Hebrew proper 
names, we find nearly the same rules prevail as in those of Greek 
and Latin. Where the vowels end a syllable with the accent on 
it, they have their long, open sound; as, Wa/bal, Je/hu, Si/rach, 
Go'shen, and Tu’'bal. 

2. When a consonant ends the syllable, the preceding vowel is 
short; as, Sam/u-cl, Lem'u-cl, Sim'e-on, Sol’o-mon, Suc!coth, Syn'a- 

ogue. 

3. Every final ¢ forming a distinct syllable, though unaccented, 
has the long, open sound; as, 4/i, A-ris'a-i. 

_ 4, Every unaccented ¢ ending a syllable not final, is pronounced 
like e; as, A’ri-el, Ab'di-el, pronounced A’re-el, Ab’de-el. 

5. The vowels gi are sometimes pronounced in one syllable, and 
Bometimes in two; as, Ben-ai’ah, Hu'shai, Hu'rai, &c.; or, as 
Sham'ma-i, Shash'a-i, Ber-a-i/ah, &c., following in these, as in 
most Hebrew proper names, the pronunciation of the Septuagint 
version of the Bible. 

6. Ch is pu usunced like & ; as, Chemosh, Enoch, &c., pronounced 
Kemosh, Enok, &c. Cherubim and Rachel seem to be perfectly 
‘Anglicized, as the ch in these words is always heard as in the Eng- 
lish words cheer, child, riches, &c. The same may be observed 
of Cherub, signifying an order of angels; but when it means a city 
of the Babylonish empire, it ought to be pronounced Ke'rub. 

@. Almost the only difference in the pronunciation of the He- 
brew and the Greek and Latin proper names, is in the sound of 
the g before e andi. In the last two languages, this consonant is 
always soft before these vowels; as, Gellius,, Gippius, &c., pro- 
nounced Jellius, Jippius, &e.; and in tke first, it is hard; as, Gera, 
Gerizim, Gideon, Gilgal, Megidde, &c. This difference is without 
foundation in etymology ; for both g and c were always hard in the 
Greek and Latin languages, as well as in the Hebrew; but the 
Jatter language being s:.died so much less than the Greek-and 
Latin, it has not underg ne that change which familiarity is sure 
€o produce in all languages. The solemn distance of this language 
jhas not been able, however, to keep the letter ¢ from sliding into s 
before e and 7, in the same manner as in the Greek and Latin. 
Thus, though Gehazi, Gideon, &c., have the g hard, Cedrom, Cc- 
dron, Cisai, and Cittern, have the ¢ soft, as if written Sedrom, Se- 
dron, &c. The same may be observed of Igeabarim, Igeal, Nagzge, 
Shage, Pagiel, with the g hard; and Ocidelus, Ocina, and Phura- 
cion, with the c soft, like s. 

8. Gentiles, as they are called, ending in ines and ites, as Philis- 
Bines, Hivites, Hittites, &c., being Anglicized in the translation of 
the Bible, are pronounced like formatives of our own; as, Philistins, 
Whitfieldites, Jacobites, é&c. 

9. The unaccented termination ah, so frequent in Hebrew proper 
names, ought to be pronounced like the ain father. The a in this 
termination, however, frequently falls into the indistinct sound 
heard in the final @ in Africa, tna, &c.3; nor can we easily per- 
ceive any distinction in this respect between Elijah and Elisha ; 
but the final h preserves the other vowels open, as Colhozeh, Shi- 
loh, &c., pronounced Colhozec, Shilo, &c. The diphthong ci is 
always pronounced like ee; thus Sa-mcei!us is pronounced as if 
written Sa-meo'us. But if the accent be on the ah, then the a 
cate be pronounced like the a in father; as, Tah'e-ra, Tah! pe- 
nes, &c. 

10. It may be rernarked, that there are several Hebrew proper 
names, which, by passing through the Greek of the New 'lesta- 
ment, have conformed to the Greek pronunciation; such as Acel- 
dama, Genezareth, Bethphage, &c., pronounced A-sellda-ma, Je- 
nez'a-reth, Beth'pha-je, &c. This is, in my opinion, more agreeable 
to the general analogy of pronouncing these Hebrew-Greek words 
€han preserving the c and g hard. 
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the accent on this syllable. 


Rules for the Quantity of the Vowels. 


11. In dissyllables, with but one middle consonant, the first vowel 
is accented and pronounced long; as, Ké/rah, Mo'loch. The same 
analogy is observed in the venultimate of polysyllables; as, Bal- 
iha!sar. 

12. When the accent is on the antepenultimate syllable, the 
vowel is always short, except when followed by two vowels ; thus, 
Je-hos'a-phat. The secondary accent has the same shortening 
power when the primary accent is on the third and the secondary 
on the first syllable; as, Oth-o-ni'as. 


Rules for placing the Accent on Hebrew Proper Names. 


13. The accent of Hebrew words cannot be better regulated than 
by the laws of the Greek language. By this it is not intended that 
every word which is Grecized in the Septuagint should be ac- 
cented exactly according to the Greek rule of accentuation. For 
many words, that are purely Greek, do, when they are Anglicized, 
receive the Latin accentuation, instead of retaining the Greek. 
Wnen the Hebrew word has been Grecized into the same number 
of syllables, we prefer the Latin accentuation to what may be called 
our own. Thus we accent Cathua on the penult, since it comes to 
us through the Greek Kuduvd, and because the Latina would have 
placed the accent on this gyllable, and notwithstanding that the Eng- 
lish ear would be better pleased with the antepenultimate accent. 
But when the Hebrew word does not contain the same number of 
syllables 18 the same word in the Greek, — as Mes'u-bah, Aleanfiu, 
Id'u-el, ?Zdovsdog, — it comes under our own analogy, and we place 
the accent on the antepenultimate. 

14. As we never accent a proper name from the Greek on the 
last syllable, so, if the Greek word be accented on any other sylla- 
ble, we seldom pay any regard to it, unless it coincide with the 
Latin accent. Thus the word Ged-elrah is accented on the penulti- 
mate, because it is Grecized by £udxea, though it is accented on 
the antepenultimate, and this because the penultimate is long, and 
the long penultimate in Latin always has the accent 

15. All words ending in ias and tah have the accent on the ¢, 
without any foundation in the analogy of Greek and Latin pro- 
nunciation, except the very vague reason that the Greek word has 
This reason is called vague, because 
the Greek accent has no influence on words in ael, tel, tal, &e.; 
as, Joga/i,’Apdu'd, Bettad, xt. 4. Hence the impropriety of pro- 
nouncing Messias with the accent on the first syllable. It is the 
broad, diphthongal sound of the English ?, with the accent on it, 
which makes the word sound so much better in English than it 
does in French, or even in the true ancient Greek pronunciation. 

16. The termination aim seems to attract the accent on the a 
only in words of more than three syllables; as E’phratm, Miz!e 
raim, have the accent on the antepenultimate, but Horona/im, 
Ramathalim, &c., on the penultimate. 
but if the Greek word have the penultimate long, the accent ought 
to be on that syllable; as, Pharvalim, Daooviv, &c. 

17. Kemuel, Jemuel, Nemuel, and other words of the same form, 
having the same number of syllables as the Greek words into 
which they are translated, ought to have the accent on the penul- 
timate, as that syllable is long in Greek; but Emanuel, Samuel, 
Lemuel, are irrecoverably accented on the antepenultimate, and 
follow the analogy of the English accentuation. 

18. It is plain from these observations, that the Hebrew accent 
is regulated by a sort of compromise between this ancient language 
and our own; and the best we can do is to form a kind of eom- 


This is the general rule; — 


pound ratio of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English, and to let each 


of these prevail as usage has permitted them. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULAKY 


or 


SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 


TueE basis of the following Vocabulary is that of Taylor, in 
* Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible.” To this have been added 
several hundred names from Walker. In the cases in which the 
pronunciation of Walker differs from that of Taylor, that of 


Walker is added or substituted in its place. The pronunciation 
of Walker is not always to be preferred, nor is it followed in ac- 
tual usage by the best authorities. The notation of the vowel 
sounds may be consulted below.— Ep. 


A. 


Fate, fir, bdt.— Mete, hélp.— Pins, marine. — Note. — Tine, ynite.— g as jj thas s 


Aatan @! alte Achiacharus ak-ki-dk'a-rus Aggeus ég-gtlus Akrabbim dk-rdb!bim 
Aaron a!ron Achim alkim Agnothtabor ag-noth-ta/ bor Alammelech a-lam!me-lek 
Abacue db’ a-cus Achimelech a-kim/!t-lek Agrippa a-grip! pak Alamoth al’ a-moth 
Abadab ab! a-dak Achior a/kt-or Agur 8! gur Alema al! c-ma 
Abaddon a-bad' don Achiram a-ki'ram Ahab &hab Alemeth al! e-meth- 
Abadias ab-a-dt'as Achish alkish Aharah a-hir’ak Alexandria Gl-ez-én! dri-a 
Abagtha a-bag!thah Achitob ak/i-tob Aharal a-hdr! al Aliah a-li'ah 
Abal a! bal Achitophel a-kit! o-fel Ahasai a-hds!a-t Alian a-lt'an 
Abana ab/a-nak Achmetha ak-mé'thak Ahasbal a-hds! ba-t Allelujah al-le- is or alleta 
Abarim ab! a-rim Achor akor Ahasuerus a-has-y-2' rus jak 
Abaron ab’a-ron Achsah ak’ sah. Ahava a-ha! vak Allonbachuth al’ lon-bak! uth 
Abba ab/bah Achshaph | Gk! shaf Ahaz &/haz Almodad al-m5! dad : 
Abda ab! dak Achzib ak’ zib Ahazai a-haz'a-i Almondiblathaim 4/ mon-dibta-tha/im 
Abdias ab-di'as ' Acipha ds'i-fah Ahaziah a-ha-2i/ ah Almug al’mug 
Abdiel ab! di-e Acitho ds!i-tho Ahban ah’ ban Alnathan al!/na-than 
Abednego a-bed'ne-go Acua a-ka'a Ahi @ hE Aloth G/lotk 
bel Q' bel Adadah dd’ a-dak Ahiah a-hi' ak Alpha al’ fah 
. Abel Maim  —s @/ bel ma/im Adadezer dd-ad-é' zer Ahiam a-hi'am Alpheus al-f &/us 
Abel Meholath  &/bel me-hd/latk Adadrimmon dd-dd-rim! men Ahiezer a-hi-é' rer Altaneus al-ta-n2! us 
Abesan ab! be-san Adaiah Gd-a-' ah Ahihud a-hi'ud Altaschith al-tis'kith 
Abez B!bez Adalia dd-a-lt'a Ahijah <i ge Altekon al! te-kon 
Abiah a-b¥V ah Adam ad’ am Ahikam a-h2'ka Alvah al’vah 
Abialbon a-bi-dl/ bon Adamah dd! a-mak Ahilud oat lud. Alush G@!lush 
Abiasaph a-bi!a-saf Adami éd! a-mi Ahimaaz o-him!a-dz Amadathus a-mad’a-thue 
Abiathar a-bt'a-thar Adasa dd’ a-sa Ahiman a-ht'man Amal &!mal 
Abib &/ bib Adatha dd’ a-tha Ahimelech a-him! me-lek Amalda a-mdl' dak 
Abidah a-bi! dak Adbeel dd-be! el Ainge a'hi-moth or a-ht'/moth ant tat ee raed ae 
Abidan ab/i-dan Addi dd’ dt Ahbinadab a-hin! a-dab male m!a-lek-ites ' 
Abiel @b/t-el or a-bt' el Ader a! der Ahinoam a-hin! o-am Amanah a-m&'nah or dm’a-nak 
Abiezer ab-1-8!zer Adiel dd’i-él or 8! dt-el Ahio a-ht'o Amariah adm-a-rt! ch 
Abiezrite | ab-i-e2' rite Adida dd't-da Ahira a-hi'rak Amasa. a-ma!sah or dm!a-sah 
Abigail et i-gals or 4b/t-ga? Adina a-d2'nah Ahiram a-hi'ram Amasai- dm-a-sa/i or a-mas'a-4 
Abihail Bichale Aditha dd'i-tha Ahiramites a-hi'ram-ites ; Amashai dm-a-sh&!t 
Abibu ae hu Adithaim dd-i-tha/im Ahisamach a-his'a-mék Amashiah dm-a-shi! ah 
Abibud abi hud Adlai ad-la’i or dd!la-i Abishahur a-ht-sha!/hur or a-ht!- eee ome. nie 
Abijah a-bi'jah Admah dd/mak sha-hur mathis m/a-thig 
Abijam AES pil Admatha dd!ma-the Ahisham a-hi' sham Amaziab dm-a-21' ah 
Abilene ab-bi-lé’ne Adonai dd! o-n& Ahishar a-hi! shar Amen &'men , 
Abimael ab-bt-ma! el Adonias ad-o-nt!/ as Ahitob a-hi'tob Amethyst dm! e-thist 
Abimelech ab-im!mo-lek Adonibesek a-don/i- tees Ahitophel a-hit!o-fel mi a mi 
Abinadab ab-in!a-dab Adonijah- dd-o-ni' ja, a Ahitub a-hit!tub Aminadab a-min! a-dab 
Abinoam ab-in'n0-am Adonikam ad-o-ni'ka Ahlah Gh'lak Amizabad a-mizla-bad 
Abiram a-bt'/ram # Adoniram aasiet'ram Ahlai ah'la Amittai . a-mit'ta or a-mit-tali 
Abisei ab-t-s@'4 Adonis a-dd'nis Ahoah a-hd'ah Ammah dm!mak 
Abish ab'bt-shag or a-bt'shag | Adonizedek a-don!t-28! dek Ahobite a-ho! hite Ammi dm! mt 2 
Abishai db-bi-shali Adora a-d5'ra Aholah a-hd'lah . Ammidioi am-mid'i-oy 
Abishahar ab-bt-sha’/ har Adoraim dd-o-rii/im Aholbah a-hol' bah Ammiel am! mi-el ~ 
Abishalom ab-bt-sha!lom Adoram a-dd'ram Aholiab a-hd'Ti-ab Ammishaddai dm-mit-shdd! da-4 } 
Abishua ab-bé-shd'ch Adrammelech —éd-rdin'me-lek Aholibah a-hol!é-bak Ammihud . dm! mi-hud 
Abishur ab'i-shur Adramyttium ad-ra-mit! tt-um ~ P a-ho-lt-b'mak or a-ko | Ammizabad dm-miz!'a-bad 
Abisum ab!t-sum Adria @/ dri-ah Aholibamah lib'!a-mah Ammonites am! mon-ites 
Abital ab'%-tal Adriel @! dri-el Ahumai a-hit!ma-t Ammonitess dim-mon-t' tess 
Abitub ab't-tub Aduel “adi el Ahuzam a-hit! tart» Amok a!mok 
Abiud ab!'t-ud or a-bt!ud Adullam a-dul'/lam Abuzzah a-huz!'zah Amorites dm! o-rites : 
Abner abner Adummnin a-dum!mim i at Amos a mor or almos ) 
Abram a! bram ‘Aedias: a-c-d?/as Aiah a-t'ah Amphipolis am-fip o-lis 
Absalom ab’sa-lom ineas e-né!as Aiath etek Amplias am'plt-as 
Abubus a-ba/ bus Ethiopia e-tht-d'pi-a Aijah a-t/jah Amramites dm'ram-ites 
Acaron ak! a-ron* Agaba ton : rigae Shahur eee hue pera t id hd 
catan ak’a-tan Agabus n in mz! m!z 
ren ak/kad oe a (ae 3 Aioth a-i/ oth Anab a@'nab 
Aceldama a-cel! da-mah Agagite a! gag-ite Airus a-t/rus Anah a/nak a 
Achaia a-ka/ yah Agarenes ag-a-r Ajah aj jah Anaharath dn-a-ha rath 
Achaichus a-ka/t-kus Agate dg'ate Ajalon aa/ja-ion Anaiah dn-a-¥ ah 
' Achan a'kan Agee tgiee Akkub ke keub Anak a/nak 
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Anakims dn!a-kims Artaxerxes ar-taz-erz!es Azur @!zur Behomoth ba’ he-moth 
Anammelech a-ndm! me-lek Artemas ar'te-mas Azuran dz/u-ran Bekah b2/kah 
Anani dn-a!ni Aruboth dr!ru-both Azy mites dz!t-mites / Bela belch 
‘Ananiah dn-a-ni! ah Arumah a-rit!/mah Azzur dz!zur Belemus bél’e-mus 
Ananias dn-a-ni'as Arvadites Gr! vad-ites Belgai bal got 
Ananiel a-ndn't-el 88 Q'sah Belial be'li-al or be-Te'ab 
Anath a/nath Asadins ds-a-dt'as Belmaim bél'ma-im 
(Anathema a-nath! e-~mah Asahel ds!a-sl Belshazzar bél-shdz! ar 
Anatheth dn'a-thoth Asaiah ds-a-t'ah B Belteshazzar bél-te-shdz! ar 
‘abc an-dro-ni'kus or an- Asana ds'a-na Srene Benaiah béned! yah 
Andronicus dron't-kus Asaph a!saf Benammi bén-dm! mt 
Anem a!nem Asara ds'a-ra Baar baal Beneberak bén-éb! e-rak 
Anes anes Asareel ds-a-ré'el or a-sdr'e-el | Baalah ba’al-ah Benejaakan bén-e-ja'a-kan 
Aneth a'néta Asarelah ds-a-re'lah Baalath ba'al-ath Benhadad bén-h@'dad or bén hae 
Anethothite a-néth!o-thite or dn/eth- | Asbazareth as-ba2!a-reth Baal Hamon ba'al ham!’on dad 
nee o-thite Ascalon ds!ka-lon Baal Hanan ba/al han’an Benhail bén-halil 
Aniam a-nt!am Asebia ds-e-b2'a Baali ba/al-4 or ba'al-? Benhanan bén-ha'nan 
Antiliban dn-ti-lib'a-mus or an-ti- | Asenath ds'e-nath Baalim ba'al-im Beninu bén-t/n& or bén'i-n 
ae li-ba/nus Aserar a-st!rar Baalis ba’al-is Benjamin bén'ja-min 
Antioch dn!ti-ok Ashabiah dsh-a-bi'ah Baanah ba-a'nah or ba/a-na Benjamite bén'ja-mite 
Antiochis an-t7! o-kis Ashael ds'ha-el Baanan ba!a-nan eno bé’no 
Antiochus an-tt!o-kus Ashban a’shan Baanath: ba-a@'nath or b&'a-nath | Benoni bén-d'nt or be-nB'nt 
Antipas an'ti-pas Ashbea dsh'be-ah Baanias ba-a-n?'as enui bén-y!t 
Antipater Gn-ti-pa'ter Ashchenaz ash'ke-naz Baara ba-@'rah or ba!a-rah_ —| Benzoheth bén-zd/heth 
Antipatris an-ti-pa'tris or dn-tip! | Ashdothites ash! doth-ites Baaseiah ba-a-st!/ah Bera bé/rah 
a-tris Ashean G'she-an Baashah ba-a' shah or b@'a-shah | Berachah bér-a'kah or bér’a-kah 
Antipha an'ti-fah Asher ash! er Babel ba’ bel Berachiah bér-a-kt'ah a 
Antothijah dn-to-th?'jah Ashima dsh't-mak Babylon bab!t-lon Beraiah bér-a=t'ah 
' Antothite dn! toth-ite Ashon @'shon Babylonians bab-t-l3'nt-ans Berea be-r2'a 
Anub @/ nub Ashpenaz dsh'pe-naz Baca ba'kah Bered be’red 
Apelles él/les Ashriel dsh'rt-el Bacchurus bak-ka' rus Beri be'rt 
Apharaim ~a-ra!im Ashtaroth dsh'ta-roth Bachrites bak'rites Beriah be-r?/ah 
Apharsathchites a-fdr'!sdth-kites Ashtemoth dsh!te-moth Bachuth Allon  bdk’uth dl/lon Berites be’ rites 
Apharsites a-f dr! sites Ashterathites dsh-tér'ra-thites Bagoas ba-gi'as Berith bé'rith 
| Aphek a! fek Ashuath a-shi/ ath Bagoi bag’o-i Bernice bér-nt'ce or bér’nice 
Aphekah a-fe'kak Ashur dsh!ur Baharumite ba-ha!rum-ite Berodach be-rb! dak 
Apherema a-fér' ema Ashurim a-sht'rim Bahurim ba-hii!rim Berothai be-rd/thé or béro-tha dé 
pherra a-fér'ra Ashurites ash! ur-ites Bajith bad'jith or ba’jitn Berothath be-rd'thath 
Aphiah a-fi'ah Asibias as-i-bt! as Bakbakker bak-bax' ker Beryl bér'ril 
Aphra af'rah Askelon ds! ke-lon Bakbuk bak/buk Berzelus ber-z2!lug 
Aphses af’ sez Asmadai ds'ma-da Bakbukiah bak-buk-t'ah Ressi bé'sa 
Apocalypse a-pok'a-lips Asmaveth ds!ma-veth Balaam ba'lam Besodeiah bés-0-dt'ah 
~Apocrypha a-pok'ri-fah Asmoneans as-mo-ne'ans Baladan boL-&'dan or bdl’a dan | Betah b2/tch 
.Apolionia dp-pol-l3'ni-a Asnapper as-nap! per Balak ba! lak Beten b2/ten 
~Apollos a-pol'los Asochis a-sd'kis Balamo bal’a-mo Bethabara béth-db'a-rah 
~Apollyon a-pol/yon Aspatha ‘ds'pa-thak Balanus bal/a-nus Bethanath béth'a-nath 
Appaim ep-pa!im or dp'pa-im Aspharasus as-f dr! a-sus Balthasar bal-tha! ear Bethanoth béth’a-noth 
Apphia af'i-ch or af-fi'ah Asriel ds!'re-el Bamoth ba! moth Bethany béth'a-nt - 
Apphus j'fus Assalimoth as-sal/i-moth Banaias ban-a-t'as Betharabah béth-dr’a-bah 
Appii Forum dp'pi-ifo'rum Assanias ds-sa-nt'as Bani ba! nt Betharam béth!a-ram 
Aquila ak! quil-lah or dk-quil'iah | Assideans ds-si-dé’ ans Banuas ban! y-as Betharbel béth-ar' bel 
Ara a'rah Assir ds! sir | Barabbas  « ba-rab'bas Bethaven béth-a'ven 
Arab a!rab Assos Gs! sds Barachel bdr'a-kel Bethazmaveth  béth-dz'ma-veth 
Arabah G,!ra-bah Assyria Gs-sir'i-a Barachiah bdr-a-kt'ah Bethbaalmeon  béth-b&!al-m2'on 
Arabattine dr-ra-bat'i-ne Astarte as-tar'te Barak ba'rak Bethbarah béth-ba'rah 
bia a-ra'bi-a Asuppim a-sup'pim Barcenor bar-cé'nor Rethbasi béth!ba-si 
d a'rad Asyncritus a-sin'kri-tus Barhumites bar-hit! mites Bethbirei béth-bir! ei 
Aradita a! rad-ile Atad a/tad Bariah ba-ri! ah Bethdagon béth-da! gon 
Arah G’rah targatis a-tdr! ga-tis Barjesus barjé'sus Bethdiblathaim  béth-dib-lath@'im. 
Arnm a'rém taroth dt/a-roth Barjonah bar-jo!nah Bethel beth’ el 
Aramitess a-ram-ttes Athack @!thak Barodis ba-r5! dis Bethemek béth-2+mek 
dr! a-rat Athaiah Gth-a-2'ah Barsabas bar'sa-bas Bethesda béth-és!dah or de-thés’y 
Araunak a-raw'nah Athahch dth-a-li/ah Bartacus bar! ta-kus dah 
Arbah dr/bah Atharias ath-a-rt/bs Bartholomew bar-thoi!o-mew Bethezel béth-2! ze 
Arbathite ur! bath-ite Athens ath! ens Bareimous bar-ti-n2/us or bur Bethgader Beth-ga'der 
Arbattis ar-bat' tis Athenobius dth-e-n6! bi-us tim! e-us Beth ul béth-ga'mul 
Arbite Gr! bite Athlai athla Baruch ba!ruk Bethhaccenm béth-hak!ce-rim 
Arbonai dr-bd!na-$ Attai atta Barzillai bar-zil!la-t Bethharan béth-ha'ran 
Archelaus ar-ki-la’us Attaliah dt-ta-lt/ah Bascama bds'ka-ma Bethhoglah béth-hog'lah 
Archestratue ar-kés!tra-tus Attharates at-thdr'a-tes Bashan ba!/shan Bethhoron béth-hd'ron 
Archevites dr! ke-vites Augia au! s¢-a Bashemath bash! e-math Bethjesimoth béthjés!st-moth. 
Archi ar! kt Augustus au-gus'tus Basmath bas! math Bethlebaoth béth-léb! a-oth. 
Archiataroth ar-ki-dt!a-roth Auranitis au-ra-ni' tis Bastai bas! ta-i Bethlehem “béthle-hem 
Archippus ar-lip'pus Auranus au-ra/ nus Batane bat/a-ne Bethlomon béth-l5'mon 
Archites dr’ kites Auteus au-t/us oF au'te-us Bathaloth bath’/a-loth Bethmaacah béth-ma'a-kah 
Arcturus ark-t0!rus Ava a/vah Bathrabbim bath-rab!bim Bethmarcaboth  béth-mdr'/ka-both 
Areli a-re'lt Avaran dv'a-ran Bathshebah bath-sh2/bah or bdth’- | Bethineon béth-mé!on 
Arelites a-ré'lites Aven a!ven she-bah Bethnimrah béth-nim'rah 
Areopagite dr-e-op'a-fite or A-re- | Avims a! vims Bathshua ~ bath! shu-a Bethcron béth-6'ron 
pa op!a-gite *| Avith a!vith Bavai bév!a-i or ba-vali Bethpalet béth-pa'let 
Areopagus dr-g-op’a-gus or a-re | Azaelus dz-a-8'lus Bealiah be-a-l2/ah Bethpazzer béth-paz! 
op'a-gus Azaliah d2-a-li'ah Bealoth be-a/ loth or b2'a-loth Bethpeor béth-pé! or 
Ares a!rez Azaphion a-za'phi-on -| Bean bean Bethphage béth-fa' ge or beth 
Aretas a-re'tas Azara dz'a-ra Bebai bébla-i Bethphelet déth-fe'let or béth'fe-leg 
Argob ar! gob Azareel* dz-a-ré' el of a-ealpe-el | Becher be/ker Bethrabah béth-ra!bah or béth'ra- . 
Aridai and'ai Azariah dz-a-r?'ah Bechorath be-kod'rath bah a 
Aridatha a-rid'a-thah Azarias dz-a-ri' as Bechtileth bék! ti-leth Bethzehob bétn-rt'hob or béth'ra- 
Arieh a-ri'eh Azaz a/zaz Bedaiah béd-a-t'ah hob Z 
Ariel 2'ri-el S Azazel a-2a! zel Bedad be'dad Bethrapha béth'/ra-fa or béth-ra'fa 
Arimathea dr! t-ma-tht'ah Azaziah d2z-a-z2'ah Bedan be/dan & | Bethsaida béth-sa/dah or béth-sd't~ 
Arioch a'rt-ok Azbazareth a2-bdz'a-reth Beeliada be-el-t'a-dah da 
Arisai a-ris'a-i Azekah a-22'kah Beelsarus be-él’sa-rus * Bethshean béth-shé'an 
Aristarchug ar-is-tir!icus Azem a!lzem Beeltethmous be-el-téth' mus Bethshemesh béth-shé'mesh or béth!=> 
Aristobulus Gr-is-to-b@/lus or ar-is | Azephurith d2-1e-fa'rith Beelzebub be-él!ze-bub ; she-mesh 
tob!u-lus Azetas a-z8'tas Beer béler Bethshemite béth! she-nite 
Armageddou dr-ma-géd!don Azgad dz! gad eera be-8'rah Bethshittah béth-shit!tah 
Armenia tr-me'ni-a Aziel &!zt-el Beerelim be-ér!e-lim or be-er-8!lim Bethaimnos béth-st!mos or béth'dts, 
Armishadat ar-mi-shdd!at Aziza a-22!zah eeri be-8! rt mos 
Armoni Gr-md' nt Azmaveth 42!ma-veth Beerlahairol bel er-la-h@!roy or bé’cr- | Bethsura béth-st'/ra 
pees tr-né!fer or br!nefer | Azor - 8! zor la-ha!i-roy Bethtappua béth-tap'pu-ch 
Arod a-rd!dt or dr!o-di Azotus a-r0/tus Beeroth be-8’roth Bethuel déth-y/el or be-thQ/ed » 
Aroer a-roler Azriel dz! ri-el Beersheba be! er-sh2!bah or be-er'- | Bethv? be! thul : 
Arphaxad urfaz!ad Azrikam az-rt/kam of d2/rt-kam she-bah Bethulia neni 
dr’ sa-cea Azubah az-y!bah or a-20'bah Beeshterah be-ésh'te-rah Betolius -be-t5! 
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Betomestham 
Betonin 


Binnui 
Birzavith 
Bithiah 
Bithron 
Bithynia 
Bizjothiah 
Bizjothjah 
Boanerges 


Bozrah 


CasuL 
Cades 
Cesar 
Caiaphas 
Cain 
Cainan 
Cairites 
Cilah 
Calamolalus 
Calamus 
Calcol 
Caldees 


Canaan 
Canaanites 


Canaanitish 
Candace 
Canneh 
Canticles 
Capernaum 
Capharsalama 
Caphenatha 
Caphira 
Caphtor 
Caphtorim 
Cappadocia 
Carabasion 
Carbuncle 
Carchamis 
Carchemish 
Careah 
Carkas 
Carmel 
Carmelite 
Carmelitess 


Cathuath 
Cedron 
Ceilan 
Celemia 
Cenchrea 
Cendebeus 
Cephas 
Cesarea 
Chadias 
Chalcedony 
Chatcol 
Chaldea 
Chamelion 
Chanes. 


Channuneas 


bet-o-més! tham 
a tee 
lah or be~-y!lah 
ba! zai . 
bé2-a-l8/el or bex-dl! eel 
be! zck 
bi/a-tas 
bik! rt 


fh 


ate 
sinks 
bin!nu-i 


~ bir-2a! vith cr bir'za-vith 
bith-t/ ah 


bith’ron 
b4-thin't-a 
biz-jo-tht/ah 
biz-joth' jah 
bo-a-ner! fez 
bd/az 

bok! er-ru 
ba'kim 
b8!zor 

bd! z¢z 
boz'rah 
brig! an-dine 
buk! ki 


bul (as dull) 
ba'nah 

bun’ nt 

ba 2t 

buz’ite 


ka! nan or ka-t/nan 
kat’ rites 

ka/lah E 
kal-a-mol! a-lus* 


_kal’a-mus 


kal'kol 
kal-deez! 
ka'leb 

kal’ i-tas 
kdl’ nek 
kal’va-rt 
kdm-bt' sez 
ka’mon 
ka!nah 
ka'nan 
ka/nan-ites or kdn!an- 


ites 
ka-rian-2'tieh 
kan-da'ce or kdn’da-ce 
kan'nek 
kan! tt-kels 
ka-per'na-um 
kaf-ar-sal! a-mah 
ka-fén'a-tha 
ka-ft'rak 
kaf' tor 
kdf to-rim 
kdp-pa-do'sht-a 
kar-a-ba! zt-on 
kdr'bun-ket 
kdr! ka-mis 
kar! ke-mish 


kar-sh?'na ; 
otek or ka-sif"t- 


kds-la/im | 
kdsh't-a 

ka-tht! ath 

c2/dron or ké!dron 
cé'lan or ct/lan 
ce-le-mt'a 
cen-kré/ah 
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; Charaathalar kar-a-ath'a-lar 
Characa kar'a-ka 
Charashim kar'a-shim * 

sharea ka're-a 
Charran kar'ran 
Chaseba kas! e-ba 
Chebar_ ké'bar 
Chederlaomer  kéd-er-la-5!mer 
Chelal ké'lal - 
Chelcias kél' sht-as or kél'ci-as 
Chelleh kéleh 
Chelubai ke-lit'ba 
Chelubar ke-li! bar 
Chemarims kém! a-rims 
Chemosh k2' mosh 
Chenaanah ke-na!a-nak 
Chenani kén'a-ni 
Chenaniah kén-a-nt/ah 
AS Sprains ke! far-ha-dm! o-n& 
Chephirah kéf-t'rak 
Cheran ké'ran 
Chereas ké're-as 
Cherethims kér! eth-ims 
Cherethites kér' cth-ites 
Cherith ke’ rith 
Cherub (acity)  ké/rub 


Cherub (a spirit) chér'ub 


Cherubim chér!u-bim 

Chesalon kés’a-lon 

Chesed ke! sed 

Chesulloth ke-sul/ loth 

Chezib ke! zib 

Chidon ki'don 

Chileab kil! e-ab 

Chilion kil't-on or ki-tt'on 

Chilmad kil/mad 

Chimham kim'ham 

Chinnereth kin! er-tth 

Chios kilos 

Chisleu kis’ la 

Chision kis! lon 

Chisloth kis’ loth 

Chisloth Tabor kis‘loth ta/bor 

Chittim chit! tim or kit/tim 

Chiun ki'un 

Chloe k's 

Chorashan ko-ra' shan 

Chorazin ko-ra! zin 

Chosameus kos-a-mé'us 

Chozeba ko-zé'bah 

Chronicles kron't-kles 

Chrysolite kris! o-lite 

Chrysdprasus kris-op'ra-sus 

Chub = kub a 

Chusa ‘ kit! sah 

Siete Bisha- | ch!an rish‘a-thalim 

Cilicia cil-ish't-a 

Cinnereth cin! ner-eth 

Cirama cir! a-ma 

Cisai cis! sd-i 

Citherus cith! e-rus 

Clauda klaw/ deh 

Claudia klaw! dt-a 

Claudius Klaw! di-us 

Cleasa kle-&! sa 

Clement klé'ment or klém! ent 

Cléophas kl2! o-fas 

Cloe klo’e 

Cnidus nt! dus 

Colhozeh kot-hd!' zeh 

Collius kol’li-us 

Colosse ko-los' se 

Colossians ko-losh't-ans 

Conaniah ko-na-nt' ah 

Coniah ko-n?' ah 

Corbe kor'be 

Core ko're 

Coos kd'os 

Corinth k6/rinth or kor'inth 

Corinthians ko-rinth/t-ans 

Corneliug kor-né' li-us 

Cosam kd'tam 

Cozbi koz!'bt or koz!bi 

Crescens kres!'cens 

Crete kréte 

Cretes~ krétes 

Cretians kr’ siit-ans 

Crispus kris'pus 

Cubit ka! bit 

Cush kush 

Cushan Risha- ) kush/an rish-a-tha’im or 
thaim k@' shan rish-a-tha/im 

Cushi kush'i 

Cuthah kuth! ah 

Cutheans kit! the-ans 

Cy prus cy’ 

Cyrene cy-re'ne 

Cyrenius cy-re/nt-ue 

Cyrus cy/rus 


Dasarrn 
Dabbasheth 
Daberath 
Dabria 
Dacobi 
Daddeus 
Dagon 
Daisan 
Daluiah 
Dalilah 
Dalmanutha 
Dalmatia 
Dalphon 
Damuaris 
Damascenes 


Damascus 


Danites 
Danjaan 
Danobratb 
Dara 
Darda 
Darian 
Darius 
Darkon 
Dathan 
Dathemab 
Debir 
Deborah 
Decapoli 
Decapolis 
Dedan 
Dedanim 


Dehavites 


Dekar 
Delaiah 
Delilah 
Demas 
Demetrius 
Derbe 
Deuel 
Deuteronomy 
Diana 
Diblaim 
Diblath 
Dibon 
Dibri 
Dibzahab 
Didrachm 
Didymus 
Dilean 
Dimon 
Dimonah 
Dinaites 
Dinhabah 
Dionysius 


Diotrephes 


Dishan 
Dizahab 
Dodai 
Dodanim 
Dodavah 
Dodo 
Doeg 
Dophkah 
Dorcas 
Dorymenes 
Dosivheus 
Dothaim 


Eanas 
Ebal 


Ebed Melech 


Ebenezer 
Eber 
Ebiasaph 
Ebravah 
Ecanus 
Ecbatana 
Eculesiastes 
Ecclesiasticus 
Edar 


Eden 
Edias 
Edom 
omites 
Edrei 


a 


dab!a-reh 
dab! ba-sheth 
dab! e-rath 
da! brt-a 
da-c5' bi 
dad-dé'us 
da! gon 
da'san 
ddl-a-t' ah 
ddl/i-lak 
ddl-ma-nt' thah 
ddal-md! sht-a 
déllfon 

dam! a-ris 
dém-a-seens! 


da-mas'kus or da-mis'- 
k 


us 
ons ites 
dan-jalan 
dan’! o-brath 
da!rah 
dar! dak 
da'ri-an 
da-ri'us 
dur'kon 
da!than 
dith!' e~mah 
dé'ber 
d2'bo-rah or déb!o-rah 
de-kdp!o-li 
dc-kap'o-lis 
d2!dan 
ded-&! nim or déd!a-nim 
dé'ha-vites or de-ha'- 
vites 
dé'kar 
de-la-t'ah 
dél'i-lak 
dé! mas 
de~mé' tr4-us 
der! be 
de-y/el or de-i'el 
deu-ter-on! o-mt 
di-a'nah 
dib-la'im or dib/la-im 
dib’ lath 
dt/bon 
dib/rt 
dib’za-hab 
di'/dram 
did't-mus 
di!le-an or dil’e-an 
dt'mon . 
dit-m0d'nah 
di'na-ites 
din-ha! bak 
dy-o-nish’t-us 
di-ot're-fez or di-ot-re! 


diz! za-hab 

do-da'i or dod! a-i 
do-d@!nim or dod!a-nim 
do-da'vah or dod!a-vah 
dd! do 

do's 

dof'kah 

dor' kas 

do-rim!e-nes 
do-st-tht'us 

do-tha’ in or d&‘4ha-im 
do/than 

drak!mah 

drtt-sil’ lah 

di! mah 

dd yah 


E. 


@ a-nas 

& bal 

& bed mé'lek or e-bed’- 
me-lek 

éb-en-8' zer 

&/ber 

e-bt/a-saf 

eb-r5!nah or é-brd'nak 

e-ka! nus 

ek-bat!a-na 

ek-Kle-ze-ds!' tes 

ek-kle-ze-da' ti-kus 

e' dar 


eden 
aldi-as 
&'dom 

&! dom-iteg 
éd! ee 
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Evlah ~ ég'lah i 
Eglaim ég-talim or ég/la-im 
Ehi Bhi 
Ekrebel kirenbel 
Ekron @'kron or ék'ron 
Ekronites ék'ron-ites 
Eladah “selene or él’ etek 
Elah 
Elamites Hea 
Elasah el-2! sah or él!a-sak 
Elbethel el-béth! el 
Elcia él'ct-a 
Eldaah el-da! ah or él'da-ohk 
Elead @'le-ad 
Elealeh él-e-G'leh or.e-le a’lek) 
Eleasah él-c-@'sah or ¢-lt/a-sah 
Eleazar él-e-G'zar or e-le-!2a@# 
Eleazurus e-le-a-2tt'rus 
Elelohe él-él/ o-he or él-e-lo'he 
Eleph Bef 
Eleutherus e-leu! the-rus 
Eleuzai el-eu-2a/t 
Elhaynan éL-ha'nan 
Eli elt 
Eliab eTt!ab | 
Eliada e-lt/a-dah 
Eliadun e-lt'a-dun 
Eliah e-li/ah 
Eliahba e-li'ah-bah 
Ehiaka e-lt/a-kah 
Eliakim e-li!a-kim 
Eliali e-li'a-li 
Eliam eli/am 
Elias eli'as 
Eliasaph e-li'a-saf 
Eliashib e-li'a-shib 
Eliasis e-lt! a-sis 
Eliathah e-lt/a-thah 
Eliazar e-li-d/2ar 
Elidad e-li/dad 
Eliel e'li-el 
Elienai e-li-2/na-t 
Eliezer e-li-2!ter 
Elihorepa él-e-hd'rey 
Elibu se 
Ehjah e-li'ja fate : 
Elika e-li‘kah or él'i-kak 
Elimelech e-lim! e-lek 
Elim é!lim 
Eliénaf 1-4-€'na-i or ote-2’n24 
Elionus fi-0! nas 
Eliphal i-fal 
Eliphaleh elif’a-lch 
Eliphalet e-lif’a-let 
Eliphaz él/li-faz or 6-li'fae 
Eliseut él-i-s@'us 
Eliseus él-t-s2/us 
Elisha e-li' shah 
Elishama e-lish'a-mah 
Elishaphat e-lish!a-fat 

.| Elisheba e-lish'e-bak 
Elishua él-i-shtt'ah 
Elisimus e-lis!i-mus 
Elia e-li'y 
Eliud e-li!ud 
Elizaphan e-liz!a-fan 
Sizur e-li! zur 
Elkanah el-ka/nah or él ka-nab 
E!koshite él'ko-shite 
Ellasar él-la'sar or él/la sar -. 
Elmodam él-m6'dam or él!me-dain 
Elnuam él/na-am 
Etnathan él-na'than or él/na-tha» 
E oi él! o-ht 
Elon elon 
Elon Bethhanan @/lon béth’/ha-nan 
Elonites . @lon-ites 
Eloth eloth 
Elpaal él-pa'al or él peat 
Elpalet él-pa'let or él/pa-let 
Elparan él-pa'ran or é{'pa-ran 
Eltekeh él-te/keh or é! te-keh 
Eltekon él!te-kon 
Eltolad él-td'lad or él’to-la¢ 
Elul elul 
Eluzai e-li!2a-i 
Elymais el-t-ma'is 
Elytnas él/i-mas or e-lt!mas 
Elzabad él za-bad 
Elzaphan el-2a'fan or ¢l/ za-far 
Emalcuel e-mal-kit! el 
Emantel e-man'y-el 
Emiims &!mims 
Emmaus ém-ma'us or ém!ma-ur 
Emmor ém'mor 
Enam &nam 
Eneas ené/cas or @'ne-as 
Eneglaim én-eg-la/im 
Eneinessar én-e-més! sar 
Enenias ent’ ni-as 
Engannim pd tegen 
Engedi e/dt or én’ ge-dt 
Enhaddah of dd'dah 
Enhakkore ~~ en-hdk'ko-re 
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Enshemesh 


Entappuah * 
Epaphras 
Epaphroditus 
Epenetus 
Ephah -4)) 
_ Ephai 
Ephes 
Ephesians 
Ephesus 
Ephlal 
Ephod . 
Ephphatha 
Ephraiin 
Ephraimites 
Epbratah 
Ephrath 
Ephrathites 
Ephron 
Epicureans 
Eran 
Eranites 
Erastus 
Erech 
Esaijas 
Esar Haddon 
Esau 
Esdrelon 
Esebon 


mim 


Eshean 
Eshkalon 
Eshtaal 
Eshtaulites 
Eshtemoa 
Eshtemoth 
Esli 
Esmachiah 
Esora 
Esrom 
Essenes 
Esthaol 
Esther 
Etam 
Ethanim 
Ethbaal 
Ether 
Ethiopia 
Ethnan 
Euasibus 
Eubulus 
Eunathan 
Eunice 
Euodias 
Euphrates 
Eupolemus 
Euroclydon 
Eutychus 
Eve 


Evi 

Evil Merodach 
Exodus 

Ezar 

Ezbai . 
Ezechias 
Ezekias 
Ezekiel 

Eze] 


Ezerias 
Ezias 

Ezion 

Ezion Geber 
Ezrahite 
Ezriel 
Ezronites 


‘Faux 
Festus 
Fortunatus 


én-rd! gel 
én-sh2! mesh or én'she- 
mesh 


e-paf-ro-dt!tus 
epe-ne! tusore-pén! e-tus 
é/fah 
2 
é'fes dam'mim 
e-fe'zhi-ans , 
éfifesus 
lal 


~~ ee 
‘fira-im or &!fra-im 


erek 

ez-2a!yas or e-22'yus 
&'sar had’don 

@/saw 

es-dré'lon 

és'e-bon 

e-s2' bri-as 

@! sek 

ésh-ba’al or ésh!ba-al 
ésh'kol 

ésh! e-an or @'she-an 
ésh'ka-lon 

ésh!ta-ol 
ésh'taw-lites 
esh-tém!o-ah 
ésh!te-moth 


és'rom 

es-seens! or es-88'nes 
ést’ ha-ol 

és! ter 

&/tam 

éth'a-nim 
eth-ba’al or éth’ba-al 
®/ ther 
e-thi-b'pt-a 
éth’nan 
y-ds'i-bus 
y-b2/lus 
4/na-than 
y-ni' se or 4! nise 
4-0! di-as 
yfra'tes 

4-pol’ e-mus 
4-rok' lo-don 
g'ti-kus 

éve 

&' v2 

&’'vil mo-rd'dak 
éz!/ o-dus 

@zar 

é2/ba-s 

éz-e-ki'aa 
é2-e-ki/ as 
e-22'ki-el 

2 ze 

éz-c-rl/ as 

e-21' as 

¢-22/on or @'24-0n 
@zt-on ge'ber 
é2/ra-hite 
é2/rt-el 
éz/ron-ites 


F. 


S@liz 
Sée!tus 
Sor-tu-nd'tus 


G. 


a! al 
oy ash. 
gata 
gab'a-el 
g4b/b@ or gab/ba-i 
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Gabbatha 
Gabrias 
Gabriel 
Gadara 
Gadarenes 


Galbanum 
Galeed ~ 
Galgala 
Galileans 
Galilee 
Gallio 
Gamael 
Gamualiel 
Gammadims 
Gamul 
Gareb 
Garizim 


‘Gashmu 


Gatam 
Gathhepher 
Gathrimmon 


Gazara 
Gazathites 
Gazera 
Gazez 
Gazites 
Gazzam 
Gebdal 
Geber 
Gebim 
Gedaliah 
Geder 
Gederah 
Gederathite © 
Gederite 
Gederoth 
Gederothaim 
Gehazi 
Goliloth 
Gemalli 
Gemariah 
Genesareth 
Genesis 
Genezar 
Genneus 
Gentiles 
Genubath 
Gera 
Gerasa 
Gergasenes 
Gergashi 
Gergashites 
Gerizim 
Gerreans 
Gorrinians 
Gershom 
Geshem 
Geshuri 
Geshurites 
Gether 
Getholias 
Getl.soinane 
Geuel 
Gcezer 
Gezerites 
Giah 
Gibbah 
Gibbethon 
Gibea 
Gibeath 
Gibeon 
Gibeontites 
Giblites 
Giddalt) 
Giddel 
Gideon 
Gideon} 
Gidom 
Gier 
Gihon 
Gilalai 
Gilboa 
Gilead 
Gileadite 
Gilgal 
Giloh 
Gilonite 
Gimzo 
Ginath 
Ginnetho 
Girgashites 
Girgasite 
Gittaim 


gab'ba-thah 


ga’ bri-as 


gi bri-el 
gad'a-ra 
gad-a-reens! 
gad! des 
gad'dy 
gad! dt-el 
ga'dt 
gad’ ites 

a 
gal'a-dad 
ga'lal 
ga-la'shi-a 
gal'banum 
gal'e-ed 
gal’ ga-la 
gal-li-lé'ans 
gal'li-lee 
gal/li-o 
gam! a-el 


gaz!a-bar 
ga-2a'ra 
ga! zath-ites 
ga-22'ra 
ga'zez 
gaz'ites 
gaz'zam 
ge'bal 


ge-dé' rath-ite 
géd' c-rite 
ge-dé'roth 
ge-der-oth-&! im 
Ze-ha! zt 
gél'i-loth 
gemall lg 
gém-a-rv'ah 
ge-nés'a-reth 
en! e-sis 
ge-ne’ zar 
gén'ne-us or gen-ne'us 
£eon' tiles 
gn! u-bath orge!nu-bath 
ge’ rak 
ger! a-sah 
gor-ga-seens! 
ger’ ga-sht 
ger' ga-shites 
ger're-zim 
ger-r2/ ans 
gér'rin-i-ans 
ger’ shom 
ge’ shem 
gésh! 4-rt 
gésh'y-rites 
ge ther 
geth-o-It/as 
geth-sém!a-ne 
go-y! el 
ge ter 
ge’ cer-ites 
gi'ah 
gib' bak 
gib’ be-thon 
gib’e-ah 
gil’ e-ath 
gib’c-on 
gb’ e-on-ites 
ib/ lites 
Gid-dal tt 
gid’ del 
gid’ e-on 


gil-a-la! or giVala 
gil-bo!ah or gil!bo-ah 
ea 


gi! lo-nite 

gim'zo 

gi'nath 

gin’ ne-tho 

gir! ga-shites 

gir! ga-site 

git-ta'im or git!ta-im_ | 


Gittites git'tites 
Gizonite gi! 20-nite 
Gnidus « ni'dus 
Goath go'ath 
Golan go'lan 
Golgotha gol’ goth-ah 
Goliah go-lt’ah 
Gomer go'mer 
Gomorrah go-mor'rak 
Gopher go'fer 
Goshen go'shen 
Gothoniel go-thon'i-el 
Gozan go'zan 
Grecia gre'shi-a 
Greece greece 
Gudgodah gud! go-dak 
uni ga! nt 
Gunites git! nites 
Gurbaal gur-ba'al 
H. 
Haanasutarn: =: h-a-hdsh!ta-rt 
Habaiah ha-ba!yah 
Habakkuk hab!a-kuk or ha-bak'uk 
Habaziniah hab-a-zi-nt'ah 
Habergeon ha-ber' ge-on 
Habor ha'bor 
Hachaliah hak-a-It'ah 
Hacheilah hak! e-lah 
Hachmoni hak-md'ni or hak!mo-ni 
Hadad ha'dad 
Hadadezer héd-ad-@' ter 
Hadad Rimmon ha’ ddd rim'mon 
Hadar ha!dar 
Hadarezer hdd-a-ré!zer ; 
Uj 
Hadashah rors or hdd’ a- 
Hadassah ha-das' sak 
Hadattah ha-dat'tah 
Hadid ha! did 
Hadlai had! la-i 
Hadoram ha-do'ram 
Hadiach ha! drak 
Hagab ha! gab 
Hagabah hag'a-bah 
Hagai hag’a-i 
Hagar Re gar A 
dg-a-reens, OF Ra-ga- 
Hagarenes j Segal ame 
Hagarites ha! gar-ites 
Haggai hég' gai 
Haggeri hag! ge-rt 
aggi hag’gt 
Haggiah hag-gi'ah 
Haggites hag’ gites 
Haggith hag! gith 
Hai halt 
Hakkatan hak'ka-tan 
Hakkoz hak'koz 
Hakupha hak-y!fah or ha-ki!fah 
Halac ha’'lak 
Hali halt 
Hallelujah hal le-la! yah or jah 
Halloesh hal-ld!esh 
Haman ha/man 
Hamath ha!math 
Hamathite hdm'ath-ite 
Hamath Zobah ha@’math 26’bah - 
Hameleth ham! e-leth 
Hamital ham!i-tal 
Hammedatha ham-méd' a-thak 
Haminelech pane poner e 
hdm-md'le-keth or ham- 
Hammoleketh j anole kath 
Hamonah hdm-d'nah or hdm!a-nah 
Hamongog ha!mon-gog 
Hamothdor h@!moth-dor 
Hamuel ha-m0' el 
Hamul fa! mul 
Hamutal ha-m®'tal 
Hanameel ha-ndm! e-el 
Hanan Ra'nan ; 3 
Hananeel pein e-eb or han'nan- 
Hanani ha-na!nt 
Hananiab han-a-ni! ah 
Hanes ha!nez 
Haniel ha'ni-al 
Hannathon han'na-thon 
Hanniel han! ni-el 
Hanoch ha!nok 
Hanochites ha!nok-ites 
Hanun ha!nun 
Hapharaim - haf-a-ra!im 
Hara ha'rah 
Haradah har! a-dah 
Haraiah hdr-a-t' ah 
Hararite ha'ro-rite ; 
Hashonah een nah or hitr'bo- 


Hareph 
Hareth 


Harorite 
Harosheth 
Harsh; 
Harum 
Harumaph 
Haruphite 
Haruz 
Hasadiah 
Hasenuah 
Hashabiah 
Hashabnah 
Hashabniah 
Hashbadana 
Hashem 
Hashmonah 
Hashub 
Hashubah 
Hashun 
Hashupha 
Hassenaah 
Hasupha 
Hatach 
Hathath 
Hatita 
Hattaavah 
Hattipha 
Hauran 
Havilah 
Havoth Jair 
Hazael 
Hazaiah 
Hazar Hatticon 
Hazaroth 
Hazel Elponi 
Hazerim 
Hazeroth 
Hazezon 
Haziel 
Hazor 
Hazubah 
Heber 
Heberites 
Hebron 
Hebronites 
Hegai 
Hege 
Helah 
Helchiah 
Heldai 
Heleb 
Helekites 
Heleph 
Helkai 
Helkath Hazzu- 
rim 
Helkias 
Helon 
Heman 
Hena 
Henadad 
Henoch 
Hepher 
Hepherites 
Hephzibah 
Heres 
Hermas 
Hermes 
Herinogenes 
Hermonites 
Herod 
Herodians 
Herodias 
Herodion 
Hesed 
Heshbon 
Hezeki 
Hezekiah 
Hezion 
Hezir 
Hezrai 
Hezron 


Hierielus 
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har-nt! fer or hir'ne-fer 
eee 


hdz-e-nt' ch 
hash a-bi'ah 
hdsh-db'nak 
hdsh-ab-nt'!ak 
hash-had! a-nah 
ha!/shem 
hash-mi'nah 
hash! ub 
hash y'bah 
hash'um 
ha- sht'fah 
has-se-né' ah 
has-a!fah or ha-sh!fah 
ha! tak 
ha'thath — 
hat’ i-tah 
hat-ta!a-vah 
hat'tt-fah or hat-tt!fak 
haw'ran 
hav/i-lah 
ha!voth jalir 
hdz!a-el or ha-za! el 
ha-2@'yah 
ha’zar hat'ti-kon 
ha-22!'roth 
ha'zetl el-pd'nt 
haz-2'rim or ha-22'=n 
haz-2'roth or ha-z?’roth 
haz! e-zon 
ha! zi-el 
ha!zor 
haz'y-bah 
hé! ber 
he' ber-ites © 
ke! bron 
bphasrione a 

a/t or 
hele 6 nia 


he'lah 
héL-ki!ah 
hal dai 
da!leb 
h2'lck-ites 
he!lef 
hél'ka-i 


{ hel’ kath hdz'yerum 


hel-ki/as 
hé'lon 
he’man 
he'nah 
hén'a-dad 
hé'nok 
he'fer 

ke! fer-ites 
héf’zt-bah 
hé’res 
her!mas 
her'mes 
her-mog!e-nes 
hér'mon-ites 
hér'rod 
he-r5' di-ans 
he-rd'di-as 
he-rd'di-on 
hé'sed 
hésh'bon 
héz'e-kt 
héz-e-kt/ah 
hé'zt-on 

ht! zer 
héz'ra# 
héz'ron 
héz!ron-ites 
hid! dai 

hid! de-kel 
hi'el 
ht-er-rdp' o-lis 
ht-ér! e-el 
ht-ér! e-moth 
ht-er-rt-2' lus 
hi-ér! mas 


Hittites 


Holofernes 
Holon 
Homam 
Hophni 
Hophra 
noe 4 
orhag! 
Hori ae 


Horims 
Horites 
Horonaim 
Horonites 
Hosah 
Hosannah 
Hosea 
Hoshaiah 
Hoshama 
Hoshea 
Hotham 
Hothir 
Hupham 
Huphamites 
Hurai 
Hushah 
Hushai 
Husham 
Hushathite 
Hushubah 
Huzoth 
Hydaspes 
Hyena 
Hymeneus 


Istzam 
Tbneiah 
Ibnijah 
Ichabod 
Teonium 
Idalah 
Idalan 
Iddo 
Iduel 
Idumea 
Idumeans 
{gal 
Igdaliah 
{geabarim 
Igeal 

im 

Ijon 

Tai 
Ilyricum 
Immanuel 
(phedeiah 


Irshemesh 
Tru 

Isaac 
Isajah 
Iscah 
Iscariot 
Isdael 


Ishbi Benob 


Ishbosheth 


Ishi 

Ishiah 
Ishijah 
Ishmael 
Ishmaelites 


Ishmaiah 
Iehmerai 
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hit’tites Isuites is! yeites os 
hi'vites Ithai ith’a-i 
hiz-kt'jah Ithamar ith'a-mar 
ho’bab Ithiel tth!t-el 
hod-a-t'ah Ithream ith're-am 
hod-a-vt/ah Ithrites ith! rites 
ho-d?’vahk Ittah Kazin it/tah ka!zin 
ho-dt’ah Ittai tt/ta-i 
ho-dt'jah Iturea it-u-r2/ah 
hog’lah Ivah Wvah 
hol-o-fer'nes Izehar iz!/e-har 
hd'lon Izhar iz'har 
ho'mam Izharite iz! har-ite 
hof'nt Izrahiah iz-ra-ht' ah 
hof’rah Izrahite iz/ra-hite 
hd/ram P Izraiah iz-ra-t/ah 
hor-ra-gid' gad Izreel iz/re-el 
ho'rt Izrites ts/rites 
ho’rims 
hd'rites 
hor-o-na!im 
hor'ro-nites J 
hd’ sah ° 
ho-zdn'nah 
ho-z2! ah Jaaxan ja'a-kan 
hosh-a-t'ah Jaakobah ja-ak/ o-bahe 
hosh!a-mah Jaala ja-a/lah 
ho-sh2?'a Jaalam ja-a'lam 
ho'tham Jaanai ja-a'na 
ho! thir Jaareoragim ja-ar-c-or'a-gim 
ha'fam Jaasania ja-ds-a-nt/ ah 
ha'fam-ites Jaasau ja a' saw or j2'a-saw 
ha’ra Jaasiel ja-2'st-eb 
ho! shah Jaazah 'a-2'zah 
ha’sha Jaazaniah ja-d2-1a-nt' ah 
hi’sham Jaaziah ja-a-zt'ah 
ha! shath-ite Jaaziel ja-4' zt-el 
hd-shd/bah Jabal ja’bat 
hit/zoth Jabesh ja'besh 
hy-dds’ pes Jabez ja/bez 
hy-2/nah Jabin ja'bin 
hy-men-8/ue Jabneel j4/no-et 
Jachan ga'kan 
Jachin ja'kin 
Jachinites ja'kin-ites 
I Jacinth ja'sinth 
? Jacobus ja-ko'bus 
Jada ja'dah 
ib/le-am Jadau jeaa! % 
ib-nt! ah Jaddua jad-da'ah 
tb-nt’jah Jadon ga'don 
ik’a-bod Jael alot 
i-kd'nit-um Jagur a! gur 
i-da'lah or id’a-lah Jahaleel ja-ha'le-cl 
id’a-lan Jahalelel ja-hal’ e-lel 
id’ do Jahaz ja'haz 
td/y-el Jahaza ja-ha! zak 
id-u-m2! ah ahazael ja-haz-a' el 
id-u-mé! ans Jahaziah ja-ha-22! ah 
Vgel Jahaziel ja-hdz't-cl 
ig-da-It' ah Jahdai jar-dali or jah'da-s 
ig-e-ab'a-rim Jahdiel jak! dt-el 
ig-2/al or ig’e-ak Jahdo jah'do 
Vim Jahleelites jai'le-el-ites 
Wjon Jahliel jon'lt-el 
la Jahmali jah-ma'i or jah! mat 
il-lyr't-kum Jahzeelites jah! re-el-ites 
tm-man'y-eb Jahzerah jah'z6-rah 
if-e-di/ah Jahziel jah'zt-e 
Urah Jair jaler 
Vram Jairites ja'trites 
Ury Jairus 2 4-rus 
irt'jah Jakan alkan 
ir-na/ hash or ir!na-hash | Jakkim jak! kim 
ir-p2' ol Jalon ja'lon 
ir-shé! mesh Jambres jam! brez 
Urea Jambri jam! brt 
V2ak Jamin ja! min 
i-2a'yak Jaminites ja'min-ites 
ts! aik Jamlech jam! lek 
ds-kdr’rt-ot Jamnaan jam'na-an 
ts’da-el e Jamnia jam'nt-a 
ish’b4 be’nobd or ish-bt/-| Jamnites jam! nites 
be-nob Janna jan'nah 
ish-bd'sheth or ish’bo- | Jannes jan'nez 
sheth Janoah ja-n0'ah 
Ushi Janum ja'num 
i-sht'ah ; Japheth jalfeth 
isht/jah Japhiah jofuah 
ish’ma-el Japhlet jaf let 
ish’ma-el-itee Japhleti jaf-le'tt or jafle-tt 
ish m2/yah or ish-ma- | Japho j2'fo 
Vah Jarah ja'rah 
ish’me-rd Jareb ja'reb 
Ushod Jaresiah jar-e-st/ah 
ish’ y-ah Jaroah ia-r5! ah 
ish'y-a Jasael jas'a-el 
is-ma-kUah Jashem ja! shem 
is-ma-t/ ah Jasher ja! sher 
is’ra-eb Jashobeam ja-shd'be-am 
1s‘ra-el-dtes Jashub i cit o wakes ; 
a-kar ja's em O 
por ae JashablLenem |/ jack! u-bi la/hem 
is!y-i Jashubites jash! ub-ites 
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Jasiel ja! st-ob Jesher je! sher 
Jason ja'son Seshimon jésh't-mon 
Jasper jas'per Jeshishai jeshish! at 
Jasubus ja-sv bus Jeshohaiah jesh-o-ha-t/ ah 
Jathniel jath! nt-eb Jeshua jésh'u-ah 
Jattir at! ter Jeshui jesh'u-it 
Javan ja'van Jeshurun jésh'ur-run 
Jazer 8! rer Josiah jest ah 
Jaziel ja'zt-ct Jesimiel jés-im! mite 
Jearim 8! a-rim Jesse jés'se 
Jeateral je-at! o-rd Jesta jes!4-a 
Jeberechiah jeb-er-re-kt/ah Jesui jes' ut 
Jebus je’ bus Jesus je'sus 
Jebusi je-ba' si Jether je'ther 
Jebusites jéb'u-sites Jethlah jeth' lah 
Jecamiah jék-a-mt!' ah Jethro é' thro 
Jecoliah jek-o-li'ah Jetur je'tur 
Jeconiah jék-o-ni' ah Jeuel je’'u-et 
Jedaiah je-da'yah Jeush e/ush 
Jediael jéd-t-8! el S Jeuz je’ uz 
Jedidiah jéd-t-di' ch Jezaniah jéz-e-nt' ah 
Jediel jéd't-el or j8! di-el Jezebel jéx!e-bel 
jed-y’thun or jéd! y- Jezelus e-72' lug 
Jeduthun { thun - Jezer qacer 
Jeezer je-8 ser Jezerites je’ ter-ites 
Jegar Sahadutha 52’ te ea-ha-d0'thah Jeziah Jje-zt/ah 
je-hal'e-leel or je-ha/li- | Jeziel 2! zt-el 
Jchaleleel Ip-el i Jezliah aaa 
Jehalelel jrhale-let - | Jezoar jéz/o-ar 
Jehaziel jo-haz't-ol or jo-ha'2t-el | Jezrahiah jerrahah 
Jehdeiah jéh-di'ch Jezreel jéz're-el 
Jeheiel je-nt el Jezreelite jer're-clite 
Jehezekel je-hér!o-kel Jezreelitess jéz're-cl-i-tess 
Jehiah ‘je-hi! ah Jidlaph jid! laf 
Jehiel jo-ht ol Jiphtah fif'tak 
Jehbieli je-hi' eli Jiphthahel ju thah-eh 
Jehishal je-hish! at Jireth jitreth 
Jehiskiah je-his-kt/ah Joab jo'ab 
Jehoadah je-h6'a-dak Joah 5’ ah 
Jehoaddan je-ho-dd! dan Joahaz jo-2 haz or j6'a-has 
Jehoahaz je-h0! a-haz J ukim pO! a-kim 
Jehoash je-ho'ash x i 1 Joanna ee ae 
jesho ha/nan or fe-hd!- | Joash j5/as. 
Jehohaasn ha nan f Joatham 40-0!tham or j0'a-tham 
Jehoiachin je-hoy!a-kin Joazabaus jo-a-24b/ dus 
Jehoiada je-hoy’a-dah Job jobe 
Jehoiakim je-hoy’ a-kim Jobab jo'bab 
Jehoiarib je-hoy’ a-rib Jochebod jok'ebed 
Jehonadab je-hon'a-dab Joed joled 
Jehonathan je-hon!a-than Joel joe 
Jehoram je-hd!ram Joelah jo-8'lak 
Jehoshabeath —je-ho-shdb'e-ath Joezer jo-2! ter 
Jehoshaphat je-hosh’ a-fat Jogbeah jog-be! ah or jog’be-ah 
Jehosheba . je-hosh'e-bah Jogli Jogili 
Jeboshua je-hosh! y-ah Joha jo hak 
JrHovaH je-hd'v Johanan jo-ha/nan 
Jehozabad je-hoz'a-bad John on 
Jchozadak je-hor!a-dak Joiadah joy’ a-dah, 
Jehu 12 ho Joiakim joy’ a-kim 
Jehubbah jo-hub! bak Joiarib joy!a-rib 
Jehucal je-ho/ kal or jé/hu-kal =| Jokdeam jok-d2'am or jok! de-am 
Jehudi je-hi' dt Jokim j0! kim 
Jehudijah jo-hu-dt'jah Jokmeam jok-mé!am or jok!/me-am 
Jehush je’ hush Jokneam jok'ne-am 
Jeiel ge-Uel Jokshan jok'shan 
Jecabzeel je-kab! ze-ol Joktheel jok’theel or jok!the-b 
Jekameam jék-a-mé’ am Jonadab gon'a-dab. 
Jekamiah jék-a-mt' ah Jonah jo/nak 
Jekuthiel je-ka! the-ol Jonan jo'nan 
Jemima je-mt'mah or jém’i-mah pb pet : jon! a-than 
Jemuel jém!u-el or jem-B/ eb onath Elim Re-) .., ' eg 
Jephthah eld chochim CO! mci on 
Jephunneh Jefun'neh Joppa jop'pak 
Jerah: . je’rah Be : abr oo da 
jer-ah-mé' el or je-ruh’- | Jora jor 
Jerahmeel x : me-el j Joram jo'ram 
Jerahmeelites  je-rath’me-eL-ites Joribas jor'i-bas 
Jerechus jérle-kus Jorkoam jor-ko'am or jor/ko-am 
Jered ered Josabad jos'a-bad 
Jeremal jér’e-ma Josaphat - jos! a-fat 
Jeremiah jér-e-mt' ah Josaphias jos-afi'as 
Jeremoth jéer'e-moth Jose jo'se 
Jeriah jervah Josedech jos’ e-dek 
Jeribai jér’t-ba Joseel jo! se-ek 
Jericho jér!t-ko Joses jo’ ser 
Jeriel jertel or j2’ri-el Joshabad josh! a-bad 
Jerijah jer-rujah Joshah jo'shah 
Jerioth jér't-oth Joshaphat josh! a-fas 
Jeroboam jér-0-bd’am Joshaviah josh-a-v¥! ah 
Jerodon jér'o-don Joshbekashah = josh-bék!a-shah 
Jeroham jér-o/ham or jé7’ eo ; ma gees. 
je-rub-ba'al or je-rub/- | Josiah” 
Jerubbaal ~ ba-a 4 : Josias poet te 
je-rub-ésh' eth or je-rub!- | Josibiah jos-e-bt 
Jerubesheth | J-Tub-esh’eth or j Jeeipbiah Jone f/ah 
Jeruel jerd’ el Josiphus t fus 
Jerusalem jer! salem Jotbatha t!ba-thak 
Jerusha e-rtt! shah Jotham jo'tham 
Jesaiah je-s8! yah Jozabad , jox'a-bad 
Jeshaiah jesh-a-t'ah Jozachar joz'a-kar 
Jeshanah jesh-0!/nah Jozadok- jot'a-dak 
Jesharelah jesh-dr'e-lah Jubal jya'bal 
Jeshebeab jesh-éb!e-ad Jucal ya'kal 
Jeshebeah jesh-éb'e-ah Judea ja-do/ah 


Judah ja'dah 

Judith ja’ dith 

Julia jeli-a 

Julius \ja'lt-as 

Junia ja! ni-a 

Jupiter yi! pit-ter >. 

J ushatheshed Jja-shab'he-shed’ 
K. 

Kaszeru kdb! ze-el 

Kades kA! dez 

Kadesh Barnea kd/desh bir'ne-a 

Kadmiel kad'mi-el 

Kadinonites kad'mon-ites 

Kallai kala 

Kanah ka'nah 

Kareah ka-ré'ah 

Karkaa kar-ka/ ah or kitr'ka-ah 

Karnaim kar-n@'im or kar'na-im 

Karta “kar!tah 

Kedemah kéd’e-mak 

Kedemoth kéd’e-moth 

Keder ké'der 

Kehelathah ke-hél! a-thah 

Keilah ki'lah 

Kelaiah ke-la'yah 

Kelita hél'i-tah 


Kelkathhazurim kél/kath-ha-zit/rim 


Kemuel kém!y-el or ke-mi'el 
Kenah ké’nahk 

Kenaz ke'naz 

Kenites ké'nites or kén'ites 
Kennizzites kén'niz-zites 

Keren Happuch kér’en hap'puk 
Kerioth kér't-oth 

Keros ké'roz 

Keturah ke-ta'rah 

Kezia - ke-23' ah 

Keziz ké!ziz 

ee Hattan-? zistroth hat-ta/a-vch 
Kibzaim kib-za'im or kib!za-im 
Kidron kid'ron or kt!dron 
Kinah ki/nah 

Kirharaseth kir-hdr’a-seth Ba 
Kirharesh aaa resh or kir'ha- 
Kiriathaim kir-e-a-tha!im 
Kirioth kir'e-oth 

Kirjath Aim Yer jath alim 
Kirjath Arba ker’ jath-tir!bah 
Kirjath Arim ea oye Grim 
Kirjath Arius doer jath a’! ra 


Kirjath Baal ker'jath ba'al 


ker’ 


Kirjath Huzoth 
Kirjath Jearim 
Kirjath Sannah 
Kirjath Sepher 
Kishi 

Kishion 
Kishon 

Kitron 

Koa 

Kohath 
Kohathites 
Kolaiah 

Korah 
Korahites 
Korathites 
Kore 

Korhite 
Kushatah 


Laapan 
Laadan 
Laban 
Labana 
Lachish 
Lacunus 
Lael 
Lahad 
Lahairol 
Lahman 
Lahmi 
Laish 
Lakum 
Lamech 
Laodicea 
Laodiceans 
Lapidoth 
Lasea 
Lashah 
Lasharon 
Lazarus 
Leah 


path hit! zoth 

ker jath je'a-rim 

ker Math sdn/nah 

kerljath st! fer 
kish't 

kish't-on 

kt!shon 

kit'ron 

ko'ah 

ko'hath 

ko'hath-ites 

kol-a-t'ah 

&O'rah 

ko'rah-ites 

kd! rath-ites 

ko're 

kor’ hite 

kush-a! yah 


L. 


1a! a-dah 
la-@’dan or 1a!a-dan 
la'ban 
Ta-ba/nah or ldb!a-nah 
la'kish 

la-kit! nus 

la! el 

la'/had 
la-ha'ri 
lak'mane 
lah’mit 

la'ish 

la'kum 

1a! mek 
la-od-t-cé! ah 
1a-0d-7-ce/ang 
lap'i-doth 
la-s¥/ ah 

la! shah 
la-sha!ron 
laz'a-rus - 
lélah 
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Lebanah 16d!a-nah 

Lebanon léb/a-non 

Lebaoth le-bG! oth or léb’a-oth 

Lebbeus leb-bé!us 

Lebonah le-bd'nah 

Lechah lé’/kah 

Lehabim le-ha!bim or 18!ha-bim 

Lehi le’ ht 

Lemuel lém!y-el 

Leshem 1é/shem 

Letushim le-t! shim 

Leummim le-um!mim 

Levi Te! vi 

Leviathan lev?! c-than 

Levites 12! vites 

Leviticus le-vit!7-kus 

Libni lib!nt 

Libnites lib'nites 

Lign-aloes line-dl’oes 

Ligure li! gure 

Likhi Lik hi 

Linus li!/nus 

Loammi lo-dm!mt 

Lodebar lo-dé'bar or lod! e-bar 

Lois lolis 

Lo Ruhamah lo ru-ha!nah 

Lotan 13'tan 

Lothasubus loth-a-st!bus 

Lubim la'bim 

Lucas la'kas 

Lucifer la! cé-fer 

Lucius la! shi-us 

Lybia lib! e-ah 

Lycaonia iy-ka-d'ni-a 

Lycca lik'kah 

Lydda lid! dah 

Lydia lid/i-a 

Lysanias ly-sa!ni-as 

Lysias lish! t-as 

Lystra lis'tra 
M. 

MaacatnHi ma-ak!a-the 

Maachah ma-a'kah or m@!a-kah 

Maachathites ~- ma-dk’a-thites 

Maadai ma-dd! da or ma-a-da!i 

Maadiah ma-a-di! ah 

Maai ma-a!i 

Maaleh Acrabbim ma-@'leh ak-rdb!/bim 

Maanai ma! a-nd 

Maarath ma-&' rath 

Maaseiah ma-a-st'ah 

Maasiai ma-a-st'& 

Maath ma! ath 

Maaz ma! az 

Maaziah ma-a-22/ah 

Mabdai mab! da-i 

Macalon mak'a-lon 

Maccabieus mak-ka-bé!us ~ 

Maccabees mak! ka-beez 

Macedonia mas-se-dd'nit-a 

Machbana mak-ba'na 

Machbena mék-bé!/nah 

Machbenai mak! be-n@ 

Machheloth mak-hé' loth 

Machi ma! kt 

Machir ma/kir 

Machirites ma! kir-ites 

Machnadebai mak-na-dé'ba 

Machpelah mat-pé'lahk 

Madai mdd!'a-t 

Madiabun ma-dt'a-bun 

Madiah ma-di! ah 

Madian ma! di-an 

Madmannah mad-man'nah 

Madmenah mad-mé’/nah 

Madon ma/don 

Magdala mag! da-lah 

Magdalen md,q'da-len 

Magdalene mag-da-lé/ne 

Magdiel mag-d2! el or mag! de-el 

Mag gog ma! gog 

Mauer Missubib .ma! gor mis!sa-bid 

Magpiash mag'pi-ash 

Mahalah ma-ha'lak or ma/ha-lah 
ma-hal'a-leel or ma-ha!- 

Mahalaleel elec! 

Mahali ma-h@! It 

Mahanaim ma-ha-nd!im 

Mahanehdan ma-ha'neh-dan , 
ma-ha'nem or ma! ha- 

Mahanem nam 

Maharai ma-hdr! a-t 

Mahath ma! hath 

Mahavites ma! ha-vites 
ma-hdz't-oth or ma-ha'- 

Mahazioth zi-oth 

Manche | | maker gBdi'al hash’baz 


Mahlah, mth! lah 
Mahii mah! lt 
Mahlite! muah! lites 
Mahlon muh!lon 
Mahoi ! ° ma!hol 
Maianeas ma-dn’ e-as 
Makas ma'kas 
Makheloth mak-hé'loth 
Makkedah mak-ké' dah 
Malachi mal'a-kt 
Malcham mal/kam 
Malchiah mal-kt'ah 
Maichiel mal! k#-el 
Malchielites mal’ ki-el-ites 
Malchijah mal-ki als 
Mailchiram mal-ki'ram 
Malchishuah mal-ké-shi! ah 
Malchom mal/kom 
Maichus mal/kus 
Maleleel mal-le-lé! el 
Mallothi mal’ lo-thi 
Malluch mal! luk 
Mamaias ma-m@! yas 
Mamnitanaimus mdm/!ni-ta-né!mus 
Mamre mam're 
Mamucus ma-mt kus 
Manaen ma-na! en 
Manahath mdan'a-hath 
Manahem man'a-hem 
Manahethites ma-nih! cth-ites 
Manasseas mdan-as-st!as 
Manasseh ma-nds'seh 
Manassites ma-nas! sites 
Manhanaim mdn-ha-nd'im 
Manna madn'nah 
Manoah ma-nod'ah 
Maoch ma! ok 
Maon ma!on 
Maonites mda! on-ites 
Marah ma'rah 
Maralah mar! arn 
Maranatha j “pea or. may, 
Marcus miar'kus 
Mardocheus miir-do-ke! us ; 
mar! ¢-shak or ma-re' 
Mareshah ae 
Marisa ma-rt'sah or mdr't-sa 
Marsena mir-st'nah 
Martena mdar'te-na 
Masa ma!sah 
Maschil mas!kil 
Maseloth mas! e-loth 
Mashal ma! shal 
Masrekah mds're-kah 
Massah mds'sah 
Massias mas-si'as 
Matred ma'tred 
Matri ma! tre 
Mattanah mat!ta-nah 
Mattaniah mat-ta-ni! ah 
Mattatha mat'ta-thah 
Mattathias mat-ta-th?'as 
Mattenai mat-te-na!lit 
Matthat mat'that 
Matthew math'the 
Matthias math-t'as 
Mattithiah mdt-tith-2'ah 
Mazitias méaz-i-ti'as 
Mazzaroth maz!'za-roth 
Meah me'ah 
Meani me-@' ni 
Mearah me-a'rah 
Mebunai me-bii' nd 
Mecherath mék!e-rath 
Mecherathit mék!e-rath-ite 
Medad mé'dad 
Medalah méd!a-lah 
Medebah méd'e-bah 
Medes méeds 
Media me! dt-a 
Median me'di-an 
| Meeda me-t'da 
Megiddo me-gid' do 
Megiddon me-cid'don 
Mehali me-ha!li 
Mehetabel me-hét!a-bel 
Mehida me-hi'dah 
Mehir mé'her | 
Meholathite me-hol! ath-tte 
Mehujael ast ps 
Mehuman me-hit! m 
Mehunim rehab ain. 
Mejarkon me-jdar'kon - 
Mekonah me-kd'nah or mék! o-nah 
Melatiah mel-a-ti'ah 
Melchi méu kt 
Melchiah mel-kt/ah 
Melchiel mél'ki-el 
Melchisedek mel-kiz! re-dek 
Melchishua mel-ki-shi/a 
Melea me-lé'ah 
Melech me! lek 
Melita me-li'tah or mél/i-ta 


Mellicu mel lt-ko 
Memphis mém' fis 
Memucan me-mt'kan 
Menahem mén'a-hem 
Menan mé'nan 
Mene mé'ne 
Menothai meén!o-thd 
Meonenem me-on! e-nem 
Mephaath me-fa' ath or méf'a-ath 
Mephibosheth me-fib! o-sheth 
Merab mé'rab 
Meraiah meo-ra-t' ah 
Meraioth me-r@' yoth 
Merari me-rd'ri or mér!a-rt 
Merarites mér!a-rites 
Merathaim mér-a-tha!im 
Mercurius mer-kt'ré-us - 
Mered me'red 
Meremoth mér're-moth 
Meres me! rez 
Meribeh mér'i- oom eanie 

F mer %-b@'al or 
Meribbaal Beal 
Merodachbala- } me r5/dak-bal’a-dan 
Merom mé'rom 
Meronothite me-ron! o-thite 
Meroz mé'roz 
Mesech me! sek 
Mesha mé! shah 
Meshech mé!shek 
Meshelemiah mésh-el-e-mt! ah 
Meshezabeel mésh-é2! a-be-el 

‘ = ésh-il!l ith or 
Meshilamith ai ee or méah 
Meshobab me-shd!bab 
Meshullam me-shul!lam 
Mesobah més!o-bah : 
Mesobaite mise ine ite or més/o~ 
Mesopotamia més-o-po-ta! mit-a 
Messiah més-st'ah 
Meterus me-tt'rus 
Metheg Ammah mé'theg dm'mah 
Methredath méth're-dath 
Methusael me-thit'sa-el 
Methusalah me-tht'sa-lak 
Meunimn me-y! nim 
Mezahab méz'a-hab 
Mianim mi-@!/nim 
Mibhar mib'har - 
Mica mi'kak 
Micaiah mi-k&! yah 
Micha mi'kak - 
Michael mt! ka-el 
Michaiah mi-ka' yah 
Michmash mik'mash 
Michmethah mik!me-thah 
Micbri milk! re 
Michtam mik'tam 
Midian mid!i-an 
Midianites mid't-ar-ites 
Migdalel mig’ da-lel 
Migron mig'ron 
Mijamin mi!ja-min or mij'a-mir 
Mikloth mik'loth . 
Mikneiah mik-ni/ak 
Milalai mil-a-la'é 
Milcah mil'kah 
Miletum mi-lé'tum 
Miletus mi-lé/tus 
Miniamin min-ni! a-min 
Minni min! nt 
Miphkad mif'kad 
Miriam mir't-am 
Mirmah mer'!make 
Misgab mis! gab 
Mishael mi-sha! eb 
Mishal mi?! shal 
Misham mi?! sham 
Misheal mi-shé'al 
Mishma mish'mah 
Mishmannah mish-man'nahk 
Mishraites mish'ra-ites 
Mispereth is-pe!reth 
Misrephoth Maim mis‘re-foth ma! im 
Mithredath mith're-dath 
Mitylene mit-t-lé'ne 
Mizraim miz-ra!im or miz'ra-im 
Mizar mi!zar 
Mnason na! son 
Moabites m0/ab-ites 
Moadiah mo-a-di'ah 
Moladah mol'a-dah 
Molech mo'lek 
Molid mo'lid 
Moloch mo! lok 
Moosias “mo-o-stlas 
Morashito mo'rash-ite 
Morasthite mo-rds' thite 
Mordecai mor'de-ka 
Moreh mo'reh 
m0'resh-eth or 

Moresheth Gath { cite bo 


Fate, far, bét.— Mete, hélp, — Pine, marine. — Note.— Tine, ynite.—g as ji Th as sh. 
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Mosuliamon_ - 
uppim 
Mushi 
Mushites 
one 


yra 
Mysia 


Naathus 
Nabal 
Nabirias 
Nabatheans 
Nabathites 
Naboth 


Nadabatha 
Nagge 
Nahabi 
Nohaliel 
Nahallal 
Nahalol 
Naham 
Nahamani 
Nalharai 


Naphisi 
Naphthali 
Naphtuim 
Narcissus 
Nasor 
Nathan 
Nathanael 
Nathanias 
Nathan Melech 
Naum 
Nave 
Nazarene 
Nazareth 
Nazarite 
Neah 
Neapolis 
Neariah 


Nebuchadnezzar 


Nebuchadrezzar 
Nebuchasban 


Nebuchodonosor 


Nebuzaradan 
Nechoh 
Necodan 
Nedabiah 
Neemias 
Neginoth 
Nehelamite 
Nehemiah 


Nemuelites 
Nepheg 
Nephishesim 
Nephthoah 
Nephtuim 
Nephusim 
Nereus 
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mo-ri!' ah Nergal Sharezer sir gal share! rep Paphos palfos Pirathon ir'a thon 
mo-sdl! lam Neri ne!rt Paradise par'a-dise Pirathonite tive thon-ite 
mo-sér'ah or mo-s2/rah | Neriah ne-rUah Paran pa'ran Pisgah pia! gah 
md! rez Nero né!ro Parmashta par-mash'tah Pisidiah pi sl't-a 
mo-sor! oth or mo-s0'roth | Nethaneel ne-than'e-el Parmenas par! me-nas Pison pi’son 
mo-sul!la~mon Nethaniah néth-a-ni/ ah Parnach par'nak Pithoa pi'thon 
mo! zah Nethinims néth!in-ims Parosh | pa'rosh Pieiades plt'a déz 
mup'pim Netophathites ne-tof!a-thites Parshandatha pur-shan'da-thah Pochereth - pok! e-reth 
mi! shi Neziah ne-22/ah Parthians par'thi-ans Pollux t pol!luz 
ba shites Nezib ne! zib Paruah par'y-ah Pontius ‘pon! sht-us 
uth-lab!/ ben Nicanor ni-ka'nor Parvaim par-valim Poratha por'a-thak 
mi'rah Nicodemus nik-o-dé! mus Pasach pa'sak Portius Festus por! shus fést!us 
mish't-a Nicolaitans . nik-o-ld't-tans Pasdammim,y pas-dam'mim Potiphar pot'tfar 
Nicolas nik! o-las Paseah pa-st!ah : pot-ifelrah or po-tt'fo 
Nicopolis ni-kop!o-lis Pashur pash’ur Potiphera { rah P 
Nimrah nim'rak Passover pass! o-ver Prisca pris'kah 
Nimshi nim! shi Patara pal! a-rah Priscilla pris-sil/lah 
N Nineveh nin! e-veh Pateoli pa-te'o-li Prochorus prok'o-rug 
$ Ninevites nin! e-vites Patheus pa-tht'us Ptolemeus tol-e-m2!us 
Nisan ni/san Pathros pa'thros Puah pilah 
na/am Nisroch nis! rok Pathrusim path-ri! sim Publius pub'li-us 
2@/a-mah or na-2!mah | Noadiah no-ah-dt'ah Patrobas peek es or pét'ro-bus Pudens pa’ dens 
nQ/a-man or na-@!man | Noah nd/ah Pau pa'ha Puhites ‘pit hites 
na!a-ma-thites Noe nde Pedahel péd'a-hel Pul pul (as dull) 
nQ!a-rah Nobah no'bah Pedahzur ped-Gh!' zur or ie pee Punites pw! nites 
na/a-ra Nogah na! gah Pedaiah ped-a'yah Punon pit'non 
na/a-ran Noph not Pekah pelkah Put put (as nut) 
na-dsh!'on Nophah no! fak Pekahiah pék-a-ht'ah Puteoli pit-t8/o-li 
na!a-thus Notophah no-t0'fah Pekod pa'kod Putiel pi! ti-el 
na’ bal Nymphas nim! fas Pelaiah pél-a-t'ah ] 
nab-a-rt'as . Pelaliah pél-a-li!ah 
na-ba-thé‘ang Pelatiah pél-a-ti'ah 
nd’ bath-ites Peleg pelleg 
na'both Peleth pel leth R 
na/kon } @) Pelethites pe'leth-ites ie 
na'kor = Pelonite pél'o-nite 
na! dab . Peniel pe-nt' el RaaMan ra!a-mah 
eee oe OpaviaH o-ba-dt'ah or ob-a-di'ah | Peninnah pe-nin'nah Raamiah ra-a-mi! ah 
nag gee Obal b'bal Penninah pén' ni-nak Raamses ra-dm! seg 
ha-bi Obed Edom &'bed &/ dom Pentapolis pen-tap'o-lis Rabbah rab'bah 
pe-Aa'Tt-al Obil | obit ~ Pentateuch pén'ta-tuke Rabbi rab! bt 
na-hal’ lal Oboth 3! both Pentecost pénn'te-kdste Rabboni rab-bO'nt 
na!ha-lol Ochiel O'ki-el Penuel | pen-y'el or pe-nf'el Rabsaces rab! sa-ces 
na/ham Ocidelus os-i-dé!lus Peor pelor Rahsaris rab! sa-ria 
na-hdam!a-nt Ocina os! i-na Perazim pér!a-zim Rabshakeh rab! sha-keh 
na-har!a-i Ocran ok'ran Perez Uzzah perez uz! zak Raca ra'kah 
na/hash Oded 5! ded Perga per' gah Rachal ra'kal 
nah! bt Odollam o-dol'lam Pergamos per! ga-mos Rachel rd! chel 
na'/hor ~ | Odonarkes od-on-ar'kes Perida pe-ri'dah Raddai rad’ da-i 
na/i-dus Olamus ol/a-mus Perizzites pér'iz-zites Ragau ” ra! ng 
na'im Oly mphas o-lim' fas Persia per'sht-a Rages ra! g 
na/in Omaerus om-a-e'rus Perudah pér-y'dah Ragua rag Rak 
na'yoth Omar 6!mar Pethahiah péth-a-hi! ah Raguel rag! ae or ra-giel ° 
na-ne'a Omega 5/me-ga or o-mée! ga Pethor pe'thor Rahab ra'hab 
na-0'mi or na! o-mi Omri om!rt Pethuel péth-y' el or pé-thi! cl Rakem ra'kem 
na! fish Onam o/nam Peulthai pe-ul' tha Rakkath rak' kath 
nafi-st Onesimus o-nés! st-mus Phaidaius Sal-dé'yus Rakkon rak/kon 
naf’ tha-It Onesiphorus on-e-sif! o-rus Phalec fa'lek Ramah ra!mah 
naf'tu-im Onias o-nt/ as Phalti Sal'tt Ramathaim ra-math-a/im 
ndr-cis' sus Ono 6'no Phaltiel fal'ti-cl « Ramathem ram'a-them 
na'sor Onyas o-ny!as Phanuel fan-y! el or fa-nd el Ramathite ra! math-ite 
na/than Onycha o-ny/kah or on! t-kah Pharaoh fa'ro Ramath Lehi rd! math le'ht 
na-than'a-el Onyx O'niz Pharaoh Hophra f@’ro hof'rah Ramath Mispeh r@'math mis'peh 
nath-a-ni'as Ophel 6' fel Pharathoni far-a-th6'ni or far-ath!- | Rameses ra-mé!ses 
na’ than mé'lek Ophir Ol fir o-nt Ramesis rdm'e-sis 
nd/um Ophni off'nt Pharez fa'rez Ramoth 7a!'moth 
na've Ophrah of rak Pharezites S a'rez-ites Ramiah ra-mi' ah 
ndz-a-réne! Oreb 6'reb Pharisees Sar't-sees Raphael ra'fa-el 
ndz'a-rétht Orion o-rt'on Pharphar far'far Raphah ra'fah 
ndz'a-rite Orphah or'fah Pharzites S ar'zites Raphaim rdph'a-im 
né!ah Orthosias or-tho-st!as Phaseah fa-st'ah Raphu raf 
ne-dp'po-lis Osaias 0-24' yas Phebe Seve Rathumus rath! u-mug 
ne-a-ri'ah Oseas o-22/as Phenice fe-ni'ce or fe'nice Reaiah re-a'i-ah or re-a-¥'ah 
ne-ba/i or néb!a-t Osee 0! zee Phenicia fe-nish't-a Reba ré'bah 
ne-ba'yoth Oshea o'she-ch Phibeseth Sib! e-seth Rebekah re-bék'ah 
no-ba'joth Othni oth'nt Phicol SUKI Rechab ré/kab 
ne-bal' lat Othniel oth’nt-el Philadelphia Jil-a-dél/ fi-a Rechabites rt'kab-ites 
ne! bat Ozem o'zem Philarches fi-lar'kes Rechah re/kah 
né!bo Ozias o-23'as Philemon Jfi-lé!mon Reelaiah re-el-a'yah 
neb-y-kad-néz! tar Oziel 5'zt-el Philetus Sfi-lé'tus Reelins re-el-t'as 
neb-u-kad-réz! zar Ozni oz! nt Philip Silllip Reesaias ree-sa'yas 
neb-y-kds'ban Oznites oz! nites Philippi Sil-lip'pt Regem re! sem or re! gem 
neb-y-kod-on'o-s07 ~ Ozora 0-20'ra Philistia Sit-lis!ti-a Regem Melek 7é!zem mé/lek or 
neb-y-zdr!a-dan Philistim fil-lis'tim re! gem me!lek 
né'ko Philistines fil-lis'tins Rehabiah re-ha-bi' ah 
ne-kd'dan Philologus Jil-lol! o-gus Rehob rt'hob 
ned-a-bt/ah : Philometer Jil-o-mé' ter Rehoboam re-ho-bd'am 
ne-e-m¥' as P Phinehas Jin'ne-as Rehoboth re/ho-both or re-h5!both 
nég't-noth ¥ 0 Phison St'son Rehum re/hum 
ne-hél!a-mite Phlegon Slég'on or fit'gon Rei rele 
ne-he-mi! ah Paaral pala-ra Phrygia fridj't-a Rekim re'kim 
ne!hum ; Padan Aram pa'dan a'ram Phubah Sabah Remaliah rém-a-lt'ah 
ne-hush/tah Padon pa'don Phud Sud Remeth ré/meth 
ne!t-el zee pa'gt-el or perce Phurah fi! rah Remmon Methoarrém!mon meth 6'ar 
né/keb Pahath Moab va/hath mo!ab Phut fut (as nut) Remphan rém'fan 
ne-kod'dak Pai pai Phygellus Sy-gél/lus Rephael rt! fa-el 
nem-r! el Palal pa'lal Phylacteries Sy-lak'te-reez Rephaiah re-fa'yah or ref-a-t/ah 
nem-x! eLites Palestina pal-es-tt/nah Pihahiroth pi-ha-hi! roth Rephaim ref alim : 
né'fe Palestine pal! es-tine Pilate plat Rephidim re-fid'im or réfli-dim 
et em Pallu _ pala Pildash pil’dash Resen re’sen 
nef-th3'ah or néf'tho-ah | Palluites pal’ lu-~ites Piletha pille-thah Reu re! 
néph!tu-im Palti pal't% Piltai pita Reuben ra/ben 
nef! sim Paltiel pal-ti’el or pdl/ti-el Pinon pi'non Reuel re-y!cl 
nt're-ne |. Pamphylia pam-fil't-a Piram pUram Reumah rt! mah 
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Rezeph 

Rezia 

Rezon 
Rhegium 
Rhesa 

Rhoda 

Rhodes 
Rhodocus 
Ribai 

Rimmon Paroz 
Riphath 
Rogelim 
Rohgah 
Roimus 
Romamti Ezer 
Rufus 
Ruhamah 
Rusticus 

Ruth 


SapacTHAant 
Sabaoth 
Sabatug 
Sabbatheus 
Sabbeus 
Sabdeus 
Sabdi 
Sabeans 
Sabtechah 
Sacar 
Sackbut 
BSadamias 
Baadeus 
Badducees 
Sadoc 
Bahadutha 
Balah 
Salamis 
Salaxadai 
BSalathiel 
Salcah 
Salem 
Ballai 
Sallumus 
Salmoni 
Salome 
Samael 
Samaias 
Samaria 
Samaritan 
Samatus 
Sameius 
Samgar Nebo 
Samlah 
Samos 
Samothracia 
Sampsames 
Samuel 
Sanabnssarus 
Sanasib 
Sanballat 


Sanhedrim 


Sansannah 
Saph Z 
Saphatias 
Saphir 
Sapphira 
Sapphire 
Sarabias 
Sarah 
Sarai 
Saraiah 
Saraias 
Saramael 
Saramel 
Baraph 
Sarchedonus 
Sardine 
Sardis 
Sardites 
Sardius 
Sardonyx 
Sarea 
Sarepta 
Sargon 
Sarid \ 
Barothi 
Barsekim 
Saruch 
Satan 
Sathrabaznes 
Sathrabouzanes 
Baul 
‘Bavaran 
Savias 
Sceva 
®cythians 


srtlref ¥ 
re-zt'ah 
ré!'zon = 
re! fi-um 
r2'sah 
rd'dah 
rddz 
rod! o-kus 
ru/ba 
rim'mon pa'rez 
rv‘fath 
ro-7é'lim 
ro! gah 
70'i-mus 
ro-mdm'ti &'zer 
ri! fus 
ru-ha! mah or rf! ha-mah 
rus’ti-kus 
rooth 


8. 


sa-bak-tha'nt 
sab-a! oth or adb’a-vth 
edb'a-tus 
sab-ba-thé'us 
sab-bé'us 
sab-da'us 
sab! di 
sa-bé/ans 
8ab'te-kah 
sQ/kah 
sdk’ but 
sad-a-mi/as 
sad-dé'us 
sad'du-cdz 
3@/dok 
sa-ha-da' thah 
sa'lah 
sdl’a-mis 
sdl-a-sad’a-t 
sa-la' tht-eb 
sdl’/kah 
sd'len 

sl la-7 
sal-la/mus 
sal-md'nt 
sa-ld!me 
sdm’a-ch 
ga-ma'yas 
ga-ma'ri-a 
sa-mar’i-tan 
adm’ a-tus 
ea-mé! yus 
sdm! gar né!bo ) 
8dm/lah 
8a!mos 
sdm-o-thra! shi-a 
samp! sa-mes 
sam! u-el 
san-a-bds! sa-rus 
sdn'a-sib 
san-bal/lat =~ 
san-he/drim or sdn’he- 

drim 

san-sdn’ nah 


saf 
sdf-a-tt'as 
sdf Vir 
saf-fi'rah 
saf'fire \ 
sar-a-bi'as 
8a’rah 


sa!raf = 
sar-kéd’ o-nus 
str’ dine 
sdr/dis 

sur’ dites 

str’ di-us 
sdr-dd'niz or stir’ don-iz 
8Q/re-a 
sa-rép’tah 

stir! gon 

8Q/rid 

sa-rd! tht 
sir-s8’ kim 
80/ruk 

sQ'tan 
edth-ra-bdz!nes 
sath-ra-bou-2a' nes 
sawl 

edv'a-ran 

8! vi-cs 

s2/vah 
sith’t-ans 
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Scythopolitans 
Seba 


Sebat 
Secacah 
Sechenias 
Sechu 
Secundus 
Sedecias 
Segub 
Seir 
Seirath 
Selah 
Sela Hammah 
Lekoth 
Seled 
Selemias 
Seleucia 
Semachiah 
Semaiah 
Semei 
Semelleus 
Senaah 
Senir 
Sennacherib 
Senua 
Seorim 
Sephar 
Sepharad 
Sepharvaim 
Sepharvites 
Sephela 
Serah 
Seraiah 
Seraphim 
Sered 
Sergius 
Serug 
Sether 
Shaalabbin 
Shaalbim 
Shaalbonite 
Shaaph 
Shaaraim 
Shaashgaz 
Shabbethai 
Shachia 
Shaddai 
Shadrach 
Shage 
Shahazimath 
Shalem 
Shalisha 
Shallecheth 
Shallum 
Shalmai 
Shalmanezer 
Shamariah 
Shamgar 
Shamir 
Shammai 
Shammua 
Shamsheral 
Shaphan 
Shaphat 
Shapher 
Sharai 
Sharaim 
Sharar 
Sharezer 
Sharmaim 
Sharon 
Sharonite 
Sharuhen 
Shashai 
Shashak 
Shaul 
EBhaulltes 
Shausha 
Shaveh 
Sheal 
Shealtiel 
Shearlah 
Shear Jashub 
Bhebah 
Shobam 
Shebaniah 
Shebarim 
Sheber 
Shebnah 
Shebuel 
Shecanilah 
Shechem 
Shechinah 
Shedeur 
Shohartah 
Shelanites 
Shelemiah 
Sheleph 
Shelesh 
Shelom! 
Shelomoth 
Shelumlel 
Shemaah 
Shemoh 


sith-o-pol!i-tans 
s2/bah 

s&/bat 
se-ka/kah or sék’a-kah 
sek-e-ni! as 
st/ka 

se-kun!' dus 
séd-e-cl’as 

st! gub 

se! os 

sé’ ir-ath 

st'luh 


s@/lah hdm!mah la’koth 


st/led 

sél-e-mt’as 

so-I2t' shi-a 
sém-a-kt/ah 
sem-a-t'ah 

sein! e-i 

se-mél’ le-us 
se-nQ'ah or sén'a-ah 


séf-ar-va'im 
sé! far-vites 
séf'fe-lah or sef-f lak 
se/rah 

ser-a-2' ah 
sér'ra-fim 
8e'red 

sér! Zi-us 
se/rug 

st'ther 
sha-al-db'bin 
sha-al/bim 
sha-dl' bon-ite 
sha’ af 
sha-a-ra!im 
sha-dsh’ gaz 
shab-béth!a-i 
shak-t'ah 
shad! da 
sha'drak 

sha’ ge 
gha-hdaz!i-math 
sha’lem 
shal’t-shah 
shal’ le-keth 
shal’/lum 

shal’ ma or #hdl!/ma-t 
shal-ma-né' zer 
shdm-a-ri! ah 
sham! gar 
sha! mer 
shdm!ma-i 
sham-m@!ah 
sham-she-ra/i 
sha'fan 

sha! fat 

sha! fer : 
sha-ra/i or shdr’a-i 
sha-ra/im 
sha’rar 
sha-ré! zor 
shir’ ma-im 
sharon or shar’on 
shd'ron-ite 
sha-rt' hen 
shdsh'a-i 

sha! shak 

sha! ul 

sha’ ul ites 
sha-f’ sha 

sha’ veh 

bhe! al 
she-al'ti-el 
she-a-ri' ah 
shé’ ar ja’ shub 
she’ ba 
shé/bam 
shéb-a-nt' ah 
shéb’a-rim 
sh8/ bor 
shéb/nah 

shed’ y-el 
shék-a-nt/ah 
shé’kem 
shék/i-nah or she-kt/nah 
shéd e-ur 
sho-ha-rt’ ah 
shd/lan-ites 
shol-o-mt! ah 
shélef 
shé/lesh 
shold! mt 
shel’ o-moth 
she-lt! m¥-ob 
shém!a-ah 

sha! mah 


Shemaiah 
Shemariah 


Shemeber 


Shemida 
Sheminith 
Shemir X 
Shemiramoth 
Shemuel 
Shenazar 
Shenir 
Shephatiah 
Shepbi 
Shephuphan 
Sherah 
Sherebiah 
Sheresh 
Sherezer 
Sheshach 
Sheshai 
Sheshan 
Sheshbazzar 
Shethar 
Sbhethar Boznai 
Shibboleth 
Shicron 
Shiggaion 
Shihon 
Shihor Libnah 
Shiihim 
Shilemites 
Shilhi 
Shiloah 
Shiloh 
Shilont 
Shilonites 
Shilshah 
Shimea 
Shimeath 
Shimeathitea 
Shimei 
Shimeon 
Shimi 
Shimites 
Shimon 
Shimrath 
Shimri 
Shiinronites 
Shimshai 
Shinab 
Shinar 
Shiphi 
Shiphrah 
Shiphtan 
Shisha 
Shishak 
Shitrai 
Shiza 

Shoa 

Shoab 
Shobab 
Shobach 
Shobal 
Shobai 
Shochob 
Shoco 
Shophach 
Shophan 
Shoshannim 
Shua 

Shual 
Shubael 
Shuhamites 
Shuhites 
Shulamite 
Shumathites 
Shunamite 
Shunem 
Shuni 
Shunites 
Shupham 
Shushan Eduth 
Shuthalites 
Shuthelah 
Sia 


Siaha 


Sibbechai 
Sibboleth 
Sibraim 
Sichem 
Sidon 
Sigionoth 
Sihon 
Silas 
Siloah 
Siloas 
Siloe 
Silla 
Silvanus 
Simalcue 
Simeon 
Slmeonites 
Simon 
Sinai 


shém-a-t/ah 

shém-a-rt! ah 

shem-é/ber or shém’6- 
ber 

she-m?! dah 

shém!t-nith 

shé! mer 

she-mir! a-moth 

shé!mu-el or she-mo el 

she-n@/zar 

she! ner 

shef-a-ti/ ah 

shé' ft 

she-fa'fan 

sh2!rah 

shér-e-bi' ah 

shé!resh 

she-re’ rer 

shé' shak 

shé' sha 

shé/shan 

shésh-bd2! rar 

shé' thar 

shé’thar boz!na-s 

shib'bo-leth 

shi'kron 

shig-ga! yon 

shi'hon 

sh?’ hor lib’nah 

shi-2'him 

shil’lem-ites 

shil! ht 

shi-16' gh 

shi'lo 

shi-l6!nt 

shtio! nites 

shil/ shah 

shim-é' ch or skim! e-ch 

shim! e-ath 

shim! e-ath-itea 

shim! c-t 

shim! e-on 

ehi! mt 

shim! ites 

sht!mon 

shim’rath 

shim'ri 

shim'ron-ites 

shim! sha 

sht/nab 

shi' nar 

sht/ft 

shif rah 

shif ‘tan 

shi! shah 

sh?’ shak 

shit'ra 

sh?/zahk 

shi! ak 

shd'ab 

shd' bab 

sho! bak 

shd’bal 

sho-ba'i or sh3!ba-i 

shb'kob 

shd'ko 

shod! fak 

eho! fan 

sho-shdn! nim 

ehai’ah 

sha’ al 

sh’! ba-el 

sh’ ham-ites 

sh’ hites 

sha!lam-ite 

shn! math-ites 

shn! nam-ite 

shft’nem 

wht! nt 

shn! nites 

shh’ fam 

shft’ shan &’duth 

shi’ thal-ites 

shf’ the-lah 

8?’ ah 

si-a/hah 

sib’ be-ka 

sth/bo-leth 

sib-ra!im or sib!ra-im 

st’/kem 

st/don 

at-gt' o-noth 

st/hon 


) 


aim’ e-0% 

sim! o-on-ites 
8%/mon 

sind or 82/2a-3 


Sodoma 
Sodomites 
Selomon 
Sopater 
Sophereth 
Sorek 
Sosthenes 
Sotai 
Stachys 
Stacte 
Stephanas 
Suah 

Subai 
Succoth Benoth 
Suchaathites 


Susanchites 
Susannah 
Susi 
Sycamine 
Sycene 
Sychar 
Syelus 
Syene 
Syntiche 
Syracuse 
Syria 
Syrion 
Syrophenicia 


Taanac SHiton 


Tabbaoth 
Tabeal 
Tabeel 
Tabellius 
Taberah 
Tabitha 
Tabor 
Tabrimon 
Tachmonite 
Tahan 
Tahapanes 
Tahaphanes 
Tahpenes 
Tahrea 
Tahtim Hodshi 
Talitha cumi 
Talmal 
Tamar 
Tammuz 
Tanach 


Tanhumeth 


Taphath 
Tappuah 
Tarah 
Taralah 
Tarea 
Tarpelites 
Tarshish 
Tarshisl 
Tatnai 
Tebah 
Tebaliah 
Tebeth 
Tehaphnehes 
Tehinnah 
Tekel 
Tekoah 
Tekoites 
Telabid 
Telah 
Telahim 
Telassar 
Telem 
Telharesha 
Telharsa 
Telmelah 
Tema 
Teman 
Temant 


sop!a-ter 

80-fe'reth or sofre-reth 
85'rek 

sos’ te-nes or sos/the-nes 
88/ta-i 

sta’ kés or sta/kis 
stak’te 


st’ba-i 

euk! koth bE'noth 
suk! a-a-thites 
st’ di-as 

suk! kt-ims 

60! sah 

si! san-kites 
su-sdn'nak 

sti’ st 

sik! a-mine 
si-sé’ne 

&t'/kar 

si-2’lus 

si-é’ne 

sin'tt-ke 
sir'a-kuse 
sir’i-a 

sir! t-on 

8i-ro-f t-nish't-a 


ats 


ta-a!nak sht'loh . 

tab’ ba-oth 

ta-bé’al 

ta’be-el 

ta-bél’ tt-us 

ta-bé'rah or tab/e-rah 

tab’/t-thah 

ta’ bor 

tab’ rt-mon 

tak! mo-nite 

ta’han 

ta-hdp'a-nés 

ta-haf'a-nés 

tuh! pe-nes 

tah’re-ah 

tah’ tim hod’ sht 

tal’ e-thah kO’mt 

tal’ma 

ta/mar 

tam!muz 

ta’ nak 

tan-h®/ meth or tdn'ha 
meth 

ta’ fath 

tap’pu-ch 

ta’ rah 

tar’ a-lah 

ta/re-ah 

tar’ pel-ites 

tur’shish 

tar-shi! st 

tat’na-i 

t8/bak 

1éb-a-l?’ah 

t2’beth 

te-haf’ ne-hes 

te-hin'nah 

té/kel 

to-k0! ah 

te-kd'ites 

tel-a’bib or tél a-bib 

té/lah 


te-la/im 

te-lds! sar 

t2/lem 

tél-ha-r?/sha 

tel-hir’ sah 

zel-mé’ lah or tél melak 
té/mah 


t2/ nan 
tém/a-nt 
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Temanites 
Terah | 
Teraphim | 
Teresh 
Tertius — - 
Tertullus 
Tetrarch 
Thaddeus 
Thamnatha 
Thara 
Thecoe 
Thelasser 
Thelersas 
Theocanus 


Thessalonica 
Theudas 
Thimnathah 
Thomoi 


Timnathah 
Timnath Heres 
Timon 
Timotheus 


Tiria 
Tirshatha 
Tishbite 
Titus 
Tizite 
Toah 
Toansh 


Tophet 
Trachonitis* 
Trogyllium 
Trophimus 


ae eee 
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t®!man-ites Tryphena tri-fe!/nah Zelotes ze-lO'tés 
t2’rahk Tryphosa tri-fo'sah Zelzah zél/zah 
tér'a-fim Tubal Cain tit/bal kan 7, Zemaraim zém-a-rdlim ) 
té'resh Tubieni tu-bi!/e-ni - Zemarite zém!a-rite 
tér'sht-us Tychicus tik! t-kus Zemirah ze-m?' rah 

"us Tyrannus ty-rdn'nug ZaanaIm za-a-na!im Zenan 2t'nan 
tét/rark or t2!trark Tyre tir Zaanan 20/a-nan Zenas - zt!/nas 
thad-dé'us Tyrus tt'rus Zaanannim za-a-nan'nim Zeorim ze-or'im 
tham'na-tha Zaavan 2a/a-van Zephaniah zéf-a-nt'ah 
tha'rah - Zabad za!bad Zephath ze! fath 
the-ko'e Zabadeans zab-a-dé/ans Zephathah zéf!a-thah 
the-lds!ser Zabadaias zab-a-da'yas Zephon z2'fon 
the-lér' sas U Zabbai zab/ba Zephonites zéf’ on-iteg 
the-ok! a-nus \d Zabdeus zab-dé!'us Zerah 22/rah 
the-od' o-tus Zabdi sab! dt Zerahiah zér-a-ht'ah 
the-of 'fi-lus Ucan ulkal Zabdiel zab!di-el Zeraia zér-a-t'a 
théw me-leth Vel ‘el Zabina zab-bi'nah or za-bt'nah | Zereda zér’e-dah ~ 
thes-a-lo-nt'kah Ulai ella Zabulon zab!u-lon Zeredatha ze-réd!a-thah) 
thi! das Ulam 4!lam Zaccai zak'ka-t Zerereth ze-re'reth 
thim-na'thah Ulla ul'lah Zaccheus zak-ke! us Zeresh 20'resh 
thom! 0-i Ummah um!mah Zaccu rak'ku Zeror 2é!ror 
thra-sé! as Unni un'nid Zachariah zak-a-rt! ah Zeruah zert'ah _ 
thi-a-tt'rah Upharsin u-far'sin Zacher za/ker Zerubbabe. ze-rub! ba-bi 
ti-b2'ri-as Uphaz ul faz Zadok 1a! dok Zeruiah zér-u-t/ ah 
tib!nt Urbane ur!ba-ne Zaham 2a'ham Zerviah zér-vi'ah © 
3! dal Uri 4! rt Zair 2a/ir Zetham ze/tham 
tik'vah Uriah ust ah Zalaph 2a/laf Zetho 22’/tho 
/lon Uriel uy! ri-el Zalmonah zal-m0d'nak Zia zt'ah 
ti-mé!lus Unijah y-ri'jah Zalinunnah zal-mun'nah Ziba xi/bah 
ti-mé'us Urim ylrim Zamzummims zam-zum'mims Zibeon zib!e-on 
tim!nit Lear ¥itha-t Sree z zan-6'ah Zibiah zib-i'ah 
tim’nth zai 4! 2za-t aphnat! Zibion 2ib't-on 
tim! na-thah Uzal Heal Paaneah | caf ‘nath pa-a-n@iah =| Zieh ik'rl 
tim!nath hé'rea Uzzah uz'zah Zaphon 2a!fon Zidkijah zid-kt'jah 
t?/mon Uzzen Sherah wuz!zen shé/rah Zaraces zdr'a-ces Zidon 2t'don 
ti-md'tht-us Uzzi uz! zt Zarah za!rah Zidonians zi-do/nt-ang 
tif'sah Uzziah uz-zt/ah Zaraias zar-a-2'as Ziha at‘hah 
ti/ras Uzziel uz-z2' el Zareah za-ré/ah Zilthai zil/tha 
t!rath-ites Uzzielites 2-28 el-ites Zareathites 2@'re-ath-ites Zimri zim'rt 
tir-ha'kak Zared 2a'red Zina 2t/nak 
tir-ha!nah Zarephath 2dr’! e-fath Ziph 3 ae 
tir!i-a Zaretan zdr!e-tan Ziphah zt'fak 
tir! sha-thar Zareth Shahar 2@/reth shd/har Ziphion zif/t-on 
tisk’ bite V Zarhites zur! hites Ziphites ziflites 
t/tus bs Zartanah zar-ta'nak Ziphron zif'!ron 
iW zite Zathui za-thit!t Zipporah zip-pd'rak 
t5'ah VasesaTHa wa-jés'a-thah Zatthu zat! the Zithri 2ith'rt 
16/a-nah Vaniah va-nt! ah Zaza 2a! zah Ziza 2t/ zak 
to-bi'/ah Vashni vdsh'nt Zebadiah zeb-a-dt! ah Zoan ” roan 
to-bt/as Vashti odsh'tt Zebah zeé/bah Zoar 20/ar 
t5'be-el Vophsi vof'st Zebaim ze-ba/im Zobeba zo-bé! bah 
to-bi' jak Zebedee zéb/be-dee Zoheleth 20'he-leth 
td/ken Zebina ze-b?/nah Zonaras zon! a-ras 
to-ciir'mak Zeboim ze-bd0'im Zophah z0'fah 
to/ha Zebuda ze-bit!dah Zophai 20/fa 
t/t X Zebul 22/bul (as dull) Zophim 204fim 
to'lak ¢ Zebulon zéb'u-lun Zorah 20'rah 
t0/lad Zebulonites 2éb'n-lon-ites Zorathites 26'rath-ites) 
tol/ba-nes XantHicus zdn'thi-kus Zechariah zek-~a-r2! ah Zoreah zo-re! ah 
tol’/ma Xeneas z2/ne-as Zedah ze' dah Zorites 20'rites 
t5/fel Xerolybe ze-rol't-be Zedekiah zed-e-kt'ah Zorobabel zo-rob!a-bek 
to! fet Xerophagia ze-ro-pha'ji-2 Zeeb 2é/eb Zuar zWar 
trak-o-nt'tis Xystus zis'tus Zelah 22/lah Zuriel 2! rt-el 
tro-fil! le-um Zelek ze! lek Zuri Shaddat 2!rt shad/ad 
trof't-mus Zelophehad 20-15’ fe-had Zuzims . £0! sime / 

Fate, fir, bat. — Mete, hélp. = Pine, marine, — Note, — Tine, ynite.— ¢ as jj th as sh. 
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PRONOUNCING THE VOWELS AND CONSONANTS 


or 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Ir will be perceived by a glance at the following table, that the 
indicated accentuation of the words, and their separation into sylla- 
bles, prevent the necessity of inserting any thing here to guide to a 
correct pronunciation, except the rules for the sounds of the vow- 
els and consonants. 

In settling the place of the primary accent, which is the first 
and most important point m the pronunciation of a word, the 
aim, of course, has been to follow the ancient and simple rules, 
which direct, that, in words of two syllables, the penult be ac- 
cented, and in words of more than two syllables, that the penult be 
accented if long in quantity, if not, the antepenult. The words 
have been divided into syllables, in accordance with the commonly 
seceived rules on that subject. The rules that follow have been 
derived, in the main, from Walker. Sometimes the language of 
Grant, or some other grammarian, has been preferred. 


Rules for the Vowels. 


a. Any vowel at the end of an accented syllable, and e, 0, and u, 
et the end of an unaccented syllable, have the long English sound ; 
as, Ca’to, Celcrops, Dildo, Sollon, Cu'me@, Me-lis!sa, Mo-los'sus, 
Tu-lin'gi ; in which words the final vowels of the first syllables 
have the same sound as the corresponding vowels in the first syl- 
lables of the English words pa'per, cedar, si!lent, co!lon, du'ty. 

2. A,ending an unaccented syllable, has the sound of a in fa!ther ; 
as, Ga-bi/na, A-reéne, pronounced Gah-bi!na, Ah-re'ne. 

3. I, ending a final syllable, or preceding an accented vowel, 
has the long sound; as, J-w'li. 

In all other cases, ¢, ending an unaccented syllable, is pronounced 
like 6; as, Fa/bi-i, Ho-ra'ti-t, pronounced Fa/be-z, Ho-ra/te-i. 

4. Yis pronounced as ¢ would be in the same situation. 

5. and @ are pronounced as 6 would be in the same situation. 

6. If syllable end in a consonant, the vowel has the short Eng- 
ish sound; as, Balbus, Del/phi, Cin’na. Mos'chus, Tus'cus, in 


Lz 


which the vowels have the same sounds as in the English words 
man!ner, sel'dom, din!ner, scoffer, mus'ter. 

Exception. — E, in final es, is pronounced as in the familiar 
proper name An/des. ; 


Rules for the Consonants. 


1. C, before e, ¢, y, @, and @, is pronounced like s ; before a, o, 
and «, and before consonants, like k; as, Cela, Cicle-ro, Cy'prus, 
Ca!sar, Ca@'li-a, Ca/to, Co'cles, Cu!me. 

2. G, before e, t, y, @, @, or another g followed by e, has the 
sound of 7; before a,0, and w, and before consonants other than g, 
as above excepted, the hard sound, as in the English words gave, 
gone; as, Ge'lo, .Gi-gan'tes, Gy-ge'us, Ag'ger, Ga/bi-i, Gorlgi-as, 
Sa-gun/tum. 

3. Ch has the sound of &, except when preceding a mute con- 
sonant at the beginning of a word, when they are silent; as, 
Chtho'ni-a, pronounced Tho'ni-a. 

4. T, s, and ¢, before ia, ie, it, io, iz, and eu, preceded immedi- 
ately by the accent, in Latin words, as in English, change into 
sh and zk. But when the accent falls on the first of the vowels 
following, the consonant does not change into sh or zk, but pre- 
serves its pure sound; as, Mil-ti!a-des, &c. T, in the termination 
tion, also retains its original sound ; as, The-o-do'ti-on. 

5. Shas, in general, the sound of s in this. 

Final s, preceded by e, or a liquid, has the sound of z. 

G6. Initial z has the sound of z. - 

7. Initial ph, before a mute, is silent, as, Phthi!a, pronounced 
Thila. Initial p, before s, is silent; as, Psy!che, pronounced Syke. 
Initial p, before t, is silent; as, Ptol-e-me/us, pronounced Tol-e-me’us. 

8. At the beginning of Greek words we frequently find the un- 
combinable consonants mn, tm, &c.; as, Mne-mos'y-ne, Tmo!/lus, &c. 
These are to be pronounced with the first consonant mute, as if 
written Ne-mos'y-ne, Mo'/lus, &c. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


os 


GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Tux words in the following table to which a * is prefixed are 
taken from * The Classical Pronunciation of Proper Names,” &c., 


by Thomas Swinburne Carr. 


Those to which a t is prefixed are such as Trollope has added 


to his edition of Walker’s Key. 


Those marked with a ¢ are taken from Freund’s ‘* Wérterbuch 


der lateinischen Sprache.” 


Those marked with a 7 are taken from Pauly’s * Real-Encyclopa- 


die der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft.” 


A’sa, and A'sz 
Ab/a-a 
Ab’a-ba 
*A-bac/e-na 
Ab-a-ce’/ne 
tA-be’/a 
Ab’a-ga 
*A-bag/a-rus 
tAb/a-la 
Ab/a-las 
A-ba/na 
A-ban’tes 
Ab-an-ti’a-des 
A-ban’ti-as 
A-ban'ti-das 


Ab-a-si’tis 

Ab-as-se/na 

Ab-as-ve/ni 

A-bas’sus 

Ab/‘a-tos 

Ab-da-lon/i-mus 
e/ra 


tAb-elsi/num 
Ab-el-li/nus 
*A-be/lus 
tAb/e-lux 
A-ben’da 


*Ab-es-sa'lon 
Ab/ga-rus, or A-bag’a- 
rus 


A-bolus 
A-bon-i-tei/chos 
Ab-o-ra!ca, 
*Ab/o-ras 
Ab-o-rig’i-nes 
A-bor’ras 
*Ab/o-tis 
Ab-ra-da’tas 
Ab-ra-da’tes 
*A-bra/ha-mug 
A-bren’ti-us 
A-broz/o-mas 
Ab-ro-di-e/tus 
tA’bron 
A-bro’ni-us 
A-bron’y-cus 
Ab/ro-ta 
A-brot’o-num 


Ab-sin/thi-i 
Ab/so-rus 
tAb-syr’ti-des 
Ab-syr’tos 
Ab-syr’tus 
*Ab/u-la 
Ab-u-li/tes 
tA’bus 
Ao-y-de/ni 
Ab-y-de/nus 
A-by’di 
A-by!'dos 
A-by/dus 
Ab’y-la 
Ab’y-lon 
Ab-ys-si/ni 


| Ab-ys-sin’i-a 


Ac-a-cal’ lis 
Ac-a-ce’si-um 
A-ca’ci-us 
tAc/a-cus , 
Ac-a-de/mi-a 
Ac-a-de/mus 
*A-cen/i-tus 
Ac-a-lan’drus 
A-cal/le 
Ac-a-mar’chis 
Ac/a-mas 
A-camp’sis 
A-can'tha 
*A-can’thi-ne 


A-can’thus 


Ac-a-than’tus 
*Ac/a-ton * 


tAc’ca Lau-ren’ti-a 


Ac’ci-a 


A-cer/rs 
Ac-er-sec/o-mes 
A’ces 
A-ce/si-a 
Ac-e-si’nes 
Ac-e-si/nus 
A-ce/si-ug, 
A-ces’ta 
A-ces’tes 
A-ces’ti-um 
A-ces-to-do’/rus 
Ac-es-tor’i-des 
A-ce’tes 
Ach-a-by’tos 
A-cha/a 
A-che/i 
A-che/i-um 
A-chem/e-nes 
Ach-e-me/ni-a 
Ach-e-men’/i-des 
A-che/us 
A-cha’i-a 
*A-cha/is 
Ach/a-ra 
Ach-a-ren’ses 
A-char’ns 
A-cha’tes 
Ach-e-lo’i-des 
Ach-e-lo’/ri-um 
Ach-e-lo’us 
*A-che'lus 
*A-che’ras 
A-cher’dus 
A-cher’i-mi 
*Ach/e-ro 
Ach/e-ron 
Ach-e-ron’ti-a 
Ach-e-tu’si-a 
Ach-e-ru’si-as 
A-che‘tus 
*A-chi/las 
A-chillas 
Ach-il-le/a 


Those to which no mark is prefixed are found in the list usually 
published with Walker’s Key, 


It will be observed, by any who may compare this table with 


those of Walker and Trollope, that many changes in the division 


of words for pronunciation have been introduced; but it is be- 


lieved that these changes are all required by a consistent applica- 


tion of the rules of classical pronunciation, as they are generally 


A. 


A-chil-lei-en’ses 
* Ach-il-le/is 
A-chil/les 
Ach-il-le’am 
A-chilleus 
*Ach-A-li/dec 
A-chi'vi 
Ach-la-da/us 
*Ach’o-la 
beer! eas i, or {Ach-o- 
a 


Ach-o-lo’e 
*A-cho’re-us 
*A-cho/rus 
Ach-ra-di/na 
*Ach’ra-dos 
Ac-i-cho’ri-us 
Ac-i-da'li-a 
Ac-i-da’sa, 
*A-cila 
A-cil/i-a 
Ac-i-lig’e-na 
A-cil‘i-us 
A-cilla 
*Ac-in-di/nus, and 
*A-cin’di-nus 
A’cis 
Ac/mon 
Ac-mon/i-des 
*Ac-e-me/ta 
A-co’tes 
*Ac-o-ly'ti 
A-co/ne 
*Ac/o-n@ 
A-con’tes 
A-con’te-us 
A-con’ti-us 
*Ac-on-tob/o-li 
A-con-to-bu‘lus 
A-co’ris 
Ac/o-rus 
Afcra 
Ac-ra-di/na 
A'cre 
A-cre’a 
A-creph/ni-a 
Ac-ra-gal-li/des 


Ac-ris-i-o’ne 
A-cris-i-o-ne/us 
A-cris-i-o-ni/a-des 
tA-cris‘i-as 
A-cri‘tas 


Ao-ro-a/thon 


received, 


*A-cro/a-thos 
*Ac-ro-ce-rau/ni-a 
Ac-ro-ce-rar’ni-um 
*Ac-ro-ce-re’ tes 
*A-croc/o-m@ 
Ac-ro-co-rin’ thus 
*A-cro/ma 
A'cron 
*A-crop’a-thos 
Ac-ro-pa/tos 
A-crop’o-lis 

* Ac-ro-re/a 
*Ac-ro-re‘i 
Ac’ro-ta 
A-crot’/a-tus 
*Ac-ro-tho’l 
*Ac-ro-tho/on 
Ac-roth/o-os 
*Ac-ro-tho/um 
Ac’ta 

Ac-ta’/a 
Ac-tw’on 
Ac-te’/us 

Ac'te 

Ac'ti-a 

Ac/tis 
Ac-tis/a-nes 
Ac’ti-um 
Ac’ti-us 

Ac’tor 
Ac-tor’i-desa 


Ad-a-man-te’a 
Ad/a-mas 
Ad-a-mas’tus 
*A-da'mus 
tAd’a-na 
A-das’pi-i 
Ad’a-tha 
Ad-de-pha/gi-a 
Ad/du-a 
A-del’phi-us 
A-de/mon 
*A-deph/a-gts _ 
A’des, or Ha‘des 
Ad-gan-des’tri-us 
Ad-her’bal 
Ad-her’bas 


Ad-i-man’tus 
Ad-i-me/te 
Ad-me’ta 
A? me’tus : 
*A-do'ne-us, or *Ad 
o-ne/us 
A-do/ni-a 
A-don/i-cus 
A-do/nis 
Ad-ra-myt/tl-um 
A-dra/na 
*A-dra/ne 
A-dra’num 
A-dras’ta 
A-dras’ti-a, or tAd- 
ras-ti/a 
*Ad-ras-ti/i Cam/pi 
*Ad-ras-ti/ne 
A-dras’tus 
*A-dre/ne 
Aldri-a 
A-dri-an-op/o-lis 
A-dri-a/num 
A-dri-a/nus 
A-dri-at/icum 
Ad-ri-nre/tum 
Ad-u-at/i-ci 
*A-dula 
*A-du‘las 
*A-du‘lis 
*Ad-u-li/ton 
A-dyr-ma-chi/de, or 
*Ad-yr-mach’i-de 
a 


Z-2-ce’a 
.-ac'i-das 
£-ac'i-des 
*7E-a-ci/um 
#B/a-cus 


#-an'ti-des 
Zi-an'tis 
Z'as 
Z/a-tus 
ZEch-mac’o-ras 
Zich’mis 
#.-dep’sum 
es/sa, 
£-dic/u-la 
*7Ed/ila 
#-di/les 
*-di/lis 
*#id’i-lus 
-dip’sus 
'don 
*A-é-do/nis 
£4'u-i, or Hed/u-i 
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£-el'lo, or A-el'lo 
i-e'ta, or {E-e'tes 
Z-e'ti-ags 


fE-ga'le-os 


fE-ga/tes 
E-ge'as, or * Zi! go-ap 
£-ge'le-on 
*i-gelli 
£-ge'ri-a 
#£-ges'ta 
E-ge/us 
4i-gi/a-le 
E-gi-a/le-us 
£.-gi-a'li-a 
#2 -gi/a-lus 
*Z-gic/o-res 
£.-gi'des 
4-gi'la, or *ZEg'Lla 
E-gil'i-a 
* Eg’ i-lips 
£-gim/i-us 
g-i-mo’rus, or 

* ZE-gim'o-rua 
*ZE-gim/u-rus 
4E-gi/na @ 
Z£g-i-ne'ta 
Z&g-i-ne'tes 
#-gi/o-chus 
* 28’ gi-on+ 
£-gi'pan, or *Zig/L- 


Eon’ 
*Aig-i-pa/nes 
Z-gi'ra 
£-gir-o-es’6a 
£2’ gis 


1 een een epesaumraen: 
| ZE’gus 
| Ae! 
*ig'y-la 
fEg-y-pa’nes 
2-gy p'sus 
[48-gyp’ta 
E-gyp’ti-i 
gyp/ti-um 
i-gyp/tus 
ZB) li-a 
YE-li-a’nus 
} 7B)'i-nos 
76/li-us, and Z2/li-a 
E-lu/rus 
f-ne/inia 
-mil'1-a 
JEn-il-i-a/nus 
4E-mil’i-us 
‘ZEm-nes’tus 
‘ZB’ mon 
¥Bim/o-na 
1*i-mo/na 
ZE-mo/ni-a 
£-mon/i-des 
*Em/o-nis 
Z/mus 
f-myl/i-a” 
f£m-yl-i-a/nus 
(fE-myl'i-i 
\ZE-myl/i-us 
fE-na’ri-a 
{2-na/si-us 
#£-ne/a, or {-ne’1-a 
f£-ne'a-de 
#E-ne/a-des 


&7i-ne-i/des 

#.-ne'is, and *£'ne-is 
#£-nes-i-de'mus 
€£-ne’si-us 


*7E-ni/de 


#8-quic/o-li 
q-ui-me'li-um 
.'ti-as 
ZEr'o-pe 
-er/0-pe 
r/o-pus 
*A-er'o-pus 
* Es!/a-cos 
3'a-cua 
* 7i-sa/ ge-a 
ZE-sa! pus 
ff’sar, or ZE-sa/ras 
*28-sa/rus, and s'a- 
rus 
££s'chi-nes 
s/chi-ron 
#£9'chri-on 
7£s-chy-li/des 
2s'chy-lus 
£s-cu-la'pi-us 
#-s0’pus 


-s0n'i-des 

*Zs-0-pe/us 

#E-80'pus 
8'tri-g 


#-sym/nus 
*Zth'a-le 
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/@-thal/i-des 
* ZEth-a-li’a 
. *7B-tha/li-os 
*5-thi/ces 
*ZEth/i-cus 
{£-thi/on 
*/6-thi/o-pes 
£-thi-o’ pi-a 
Zith’li-us 


Zi'ti-on, or E-e’ti-on 
* 7B -ti-o-ne/a, 
* 7B -ti/tes 


A’ fer 


Af-ri-ca/nus 
Afri-cum 
* Af’ri-cus 
*Ag/a-bus 
» A-gac’/ly-tas 
A-ga-gri-a/ne 
Ag-a-las’ses 
A-gal’la 
*Ag/a-me 
*Ag-a-me'de 
Ag-a-me’des 
Ag-a-mem/non 
Ag-a-mem-no’ni-us 
Ag-a-me/tor 
A-gam/ma-te 
Ag-am-nes’tor 
*Ag'a-mus 
Ag-a-nip’pe 
* Ag-a-nip-pe/us 
A-gan!za-ga 
*Ag’a-pa 
Ag-a-pe’/nor 
*Ag-a-pe’ tus 
TA’gar 
Ag-a-re’ni 
Ag-a-ris/ta 
A-gas’i-cles 
¥A-ga/s0 
A-gas/s@ 
A-gas/the-nes 
A-gas/thus 
A-gas'tro-phus 
tAg’a-sus 
Ag’a-tha 
Ag-ath-ar’chi-das 
Ag-ath-ar’chi-des 
Ag-ath-ar’/chus 
*Ag’a-thi Dem/o nis 
*Ag-a-thi/a 
A-ga/thi-as 
*Ag-a-thi/nus 
Ag’a-tho 
Ag-a-tho-cle/a 
A-gath/o-cles 
Ag’a-thon 
Ag-a-tho-ny/mus 
* Ag-a-thon/y-mus 
*A-gath’o-pus 
Ag-a-thos/the-nes 
Ag-a-thyr/num 
Ag-a-thyr’si 
fAg-a-thy’rus 
A-gau/i 
A-ga've 
A-ga/vus 
*Ag-bat/a-na 
Ag-des’tig 
A-ge-e’na 
*Ag-e-la/das 
Ag-e-las’tus 
Ag-e-la/us 
*Ag-o-le/a 
*Ag’e-les 
A-gen/a-tha 
Ag-en-di/cum 
A-ge/nor 
Ag-e-nor’i-des 
Ag-e-ri/nus 
Ag-e-san'der 
A-go’si-as ; 
*A-ges-i-da’mus 
A-ges-i-la/us 
Ag-e-sip’o-lis 
Ag-e-sis’tra-ta 
Ag-e-sis’tra-tag 
*A-ge/tor 
*A-ge/tus 
*Ag-ge/nud 
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Ag-gram’/mes 
Ag-gri/ne 


Ag-la’i-a 
Ag-la-o-ni’ce 
Ag-la’o-pe 

* Ag-la’/o-pes 
Ag-la-o-phe’/na, 
Ag-la’/o-phon 
Ag-la-os’the-nes 
Ag-lau’ros 


Ag-nod/i-ce 
Ag/non 
*Ag-no-ni'a 
Ag-non/i-des 
*Ag-no’tes 
*Ag-noth’e-twe 
Ag-o-na/Ji-a, and 
A-go/ni-a 
A-go’nes 
Ag’o-nis 
*A-go'nis 
A-go/ni-us 
*A-go'nus 
*Ap’o-ra 
Ag-o-rac’ri-tus 
Ag-o-re’a 
Ag-o-ra’nis 
Ag-o-ran/o-mi 
*Ag-o-re/sus 


[ses 


A-gri-a’nes 
A-gric’o-la 
Ag-ri-gen/tum 
A-grin’i-um 
*A-gri/o-dos 
A-gri-o’ni-a 
A-gri/o-pas 
A-gri’o-pe 
*A-gri-oph/a-gi 
A-grip’pa 
*Ag-rip-pe/dm 
Ag-rip-pi/na 
A-gris’0-pe 
A’ gri-us 
Ag’ro-Jas 
A’gron 
A-gro’tas 
A-grot’e-ra 
tA-gyi/e-us 
A-gyl’e-us 
A-gyVla 
Ag-yl-le’us 
A-gyr’i-um, and 
A-gyr’i-us 
A-gyr'tes 
A-gy/rus 
A-ha/‘la 
Ai-do/ne-us 
*A-ila 
A-im/y-lus 
Ai/us Lo-cu’ti-us 
A’jax 
Al-a-ban’da 
fAl-a-ban/di, or ¢Al-a- 
ban-den/ses 
* Al-a-ban/di-cus 
AVa-bus 
A-\e/a 
A-le/i 
A-le’/sa 


-| tA-le/sus 


A-la/us 

Al-a-go/ni-a 

A-la/la 

Al-al-com/e-ne 

A-la‘li-a, or tAl/a-lis 

Al-a-ma‘nes 

TAl-a-ma'ni, or Ala 
man'ni 

Al-e-man/ni, or TAI 
le-man/ni 

A-la/ni 

Al’a-res 

Al-a-ri/cus 

Al-a-ro/di-i 

A-las’tor 

*A-las/to-res 

tA-lau/da 

tAl/a-zon 

*A-la/zon 

*Al-a-zo/nes 


tAl/ba Lon’/ga 

Al/ba Syl! vi-us 

{Al-ba’ni, or Al-ben/- 
s 


Be 

Al-ba/ni-a 
Al-ba/nus > 
tAl/bi-a Te-ren’ti-a 
Al-bi’ci 
Al-bi-e/te 
yALbi-gau/num 
Al-bi'in 
Al-bi-no-va’nus 
Al-bin-te-me/li-um 
Al-bi’nus 
Al’bi-on 

* Al-bi/b-nes 
Albis 
Al’bi-us 
Al-bu-cilVla 
Al’bu-la 
*Al-bu’/na 
Al-bu/ne-a 
Al-bur’nus 
Albus Pa’gus 
Al-bu’ti-us 
#Al-con'e-tus 
Al-ce’us 
Al-cam/e-nea 
Al-can’der 
Al-can/dre 
Al-ca/nor 
Al-cath/o-e 
Al-cath/o-us 
Al'ce 
Al-co/nor 
Al-ces’te or Al-ces/tis 
Al’ce-tas 

Al’ chi-das 
Al-chim/a-chus 
Al-ci-bi’a-des 
*Al-ci’de 
Al-cid’a-mas 
Al-ci-da-me/a 
Al-ci-dain/i-das 
Al-cid/a-mus 


Al-ci’des 
Al-cid’i-ce 

* Al-cid/o-cus 
Al-cim/e-de 
Al-cim/e-don 
Al-cim/e-nes 
*Al-cim/o-us 
Al’ci-mus 
Al-cin’o-e 

Al ci-nor 
Al-cin’/o-us 

* AV ci-nus 
Al-ci-o’/ne-us 
Al’ci-phron 
Al-cip’pe 


Al-cip/pus 


Al'cis 
Al-cith’o-e 
Ale-me/on 
Alc-me-on'i-de 
Alec/man 
Alc-moe’na 
tAl’con 
* Al/co-ne 
Al-cy’o-na 
Al-cy’o-ne 
Al-cy-o/ne-us 
Al-des’/cus 
Al-du/a-bis 
A'le-a 
A-le/bas 
Ale/bi-on 
A-lec’to 
A-lec/tor 
A-lec'try-on 
A-lec/tus 
*A-leli 
A-le/i-us Cam pus 
Al-e-man/ni 
*Al-e-ma/nus 
A-le’mon 
Al-e-mon/i-des 
Al-e-mu!si 
A/‘lens 
A’le-on. 
*A-le/ris 
tA-le’sa or tA-le’ss 
A-le’se 
AAle’si-a, or A-lex'i-a 
A-lJe’si um 
*A-le/ays 
A-le‘tes 
A-le/thes 
A-le’thi-a 
A-let/i-dag 
+ A-le/tia 
‘Al-e-tri-na/tes 
Al-e-tri-nen’ses 
-le/tri-um 


A-le/tum 

Al-eu-a/de 

*A-leu/a-de@ 

A-le/us 

*A‘le-ug 

A/lex 

A-lex-a-me’nus 

Al-ex-an/der 

Al-ex-an/dra 

*Al-ex-an/dri-a, (a 
woman) 

* Al-ex-an-dri’a, (@ 


city 
Al-ex-an’dri-des 
Al-ex-an-dri’na 
Al-ex-an-drop’o-lis 
Al-ex-a’ nor 
Al-ex-ar’/chus 
A-lex’as 
A-lex’/i-a 
Al-ex-ic’a-cus 
Al-ex-i/nus 
A-lex’i-o 
fA-lex’i-on 
Al-ex-ip’pus 
Al-ex-ir’a-es 
Al-ex-ir’ho-e 
A-lex‘is 
A-lex’on 
Al-fa-ter’na 
Al-fe/nus 
Al’gi-dum 
*Al-go/num 
A-li-ac/mon 
A-li-ar’tum 
A-tar’tus 
Al/i-cis * 
A-li-e/nus 
AV i-fo, or tA-li/fa 
Al-i-le’i 
Al-i-men’tus 
*A-lim/e-nug 
A-lin’de 
Al-in-do'i-a 
*A-li'phe 
*A}-i-pha/nus 
Al-i-phe/ri-a, or *A)-i- 

phe’ra 
*Al-i-phe/rus 
Al-ir-ro’thi-us 
*A)-i-son’ti-a 
*A-li/sum 
Al-le/di-us 
Alli-a 
Al-li-e’nos 
*A\l-li/fe 
Al-lob’ro-ges 
Al-lo-bry/ges 
*Al-lo-phy/lus 
Al-lot’ri-ges 
Al-Ju’ti-us 
*Al-me/’ne 
tAl’mo 
tAl’mon 
* Al-mo/pes 
*Al-my-ro/de 
A-lo/a 
tA-lo’as, or tA-lo/is 
Al-o-e/us 
* A-lo/e-us 
Al-o-i/de, or Al-o-i!- 

des 


A-lo’/ne, or tA-lo/na 
*A-lo/nis 

Al’o-pe 
*A-lop'e-ca 
A-lop'e-ce 
A-lop/e-ces 
*A-lop-e-con-ne!/sus 
A-lo’pi-us 

* A-lo/rus 

A‘los 

A-lo’ti-a 

Al-pe’nus 

Al’pes 

Al-phe/a 

Al-phe/i-a 
Al-phe/nor 
Al-phe/nus 
Al-phe-si-be’a 
Al-phe-si-ba/us 
Al-phe/us 
Al-phi/on 

Al’ phi-us 
Al-pi/nus 

Al’/pis 
*Al-po/nus 
Alsi-um 
Al/sus 
Al-the/a 
Al-them/e-nes 
*Al-the’pus 
Al-ti/num 
Al’tis 

tAl/tus 
A-lun’ti-um 


mon 
*A-ly’pus 
A-lys/sus 
Al-yx-oth’oe 
*Al)-y-ze’a 
A-mad/o-ci 
A-mad/o-cus 
Am/a-ge 
Am-al-the/a 
Am-al-the/um- 
Am/a-na, or {Am/a- 
nus 
tA-man/dus 
*A-man/ice 


A-man‘tes, or Am-an- 


ti/ni 


A-ma‘nus, or ¢{O-ma!- 


nus 
A-mar’a-cus 
A-mar’dl 
A-mar’tus 
Am-a-ry]lis 
Am-a-ryn/ce-us 
tAm-a-ryn-thi/a 
Am-a-ryn/thus 
tAm-a-rys’i-a 
A’imas 
*Am-a-se/a 
Am-a-se/nus 
A-ma/si-a 
A-ma/sis 
A-mas'’tris 
A-mas‘trus 
A-ma’ta 
Am-athe/a 
tAm-a-thei 


Am/a-thus, or *A-ma/- 


thus 
A-max-am-pe/us 
* A-max-an-ti/a 
A-max’i-a 
Am-ax-i/ta 
*Am-ax-o!bi-i 
Am-a-ze'nes, or 
+Maz’e-nes 
tA-ma/zon 
A-maz/o-nes 
Am-a-zo’ni-a 
*Am-a-zon’i-cus 
Am-a-zon/i-des 
Am-a-zo/ni-um 
Am-a-zo/ni-us 
Am-bar'ri 
*Am-bar-va'les Hos!- 
ti-e 
Am-bar-va'li-a 
*Am-ba’te 
Am/be-nus 
Am-bi-a-li/tes 
Am-bi-a/num 
Am-bi-a-ti/nun 
* Am-bi-bar’e-ti 
*Am-bi’cus 
Am-bi-ga/tus 
tAm-bi-o’rix, or Am- 
bi’o-rix 
_Am’bla-da 
Am-bra/ci-a 
Am-bra’ci-us 
Am/bri 
*Am-bro/dax 
Am-bro/nes 
Am-bro’si-a 
Am-bro’si-us 
Am-bry’on 
Am-brys/sus 
tAm-bu-ba’/ja 
Am-bulli 
*Am/bu-li 
Am/e-les 
Am--na/nus 
Am-e-1fi'des 
A-men/o-cles 
*Am-e-no’phis 
A-me’ri-a 
A-mes‘tra-tus 
A-mes’tris 
*A-mi-a/nus 
Am-i-cle/us 
A-mi‘clas 
A-mic’tas 
A-mi'da 
A-mil/car 
Am/i-los 
A-mim/o-ne, or 
A-mym'o-ne 
A-min’e-a, or Am- 
min/e-a 
A-min/i-as 


A-min’i-us 
A-min/o-les 
Am-i-se/na 
tAm-i-si/a 
A-mis’i-as 
A-mis/sas 
A-mi/sum, or A-mi!- 
sus 
An-i-ter’num 
Am-i-tha/on, or Am-y« 
tha/on 
Am-ma/lo 
Am-mi-a’nus 
tAm-mo-chos/tos 
Am/mon, or Ham!- 
mon 
Am-mo/ni-a 
Am-mo’ni-i 
Am-mo’ni-us, 
Am-mo’the-a 
*Am-nem/o-nes 
Am’ni-as 
Am-ni/sus 
*Am-ni’tes 
Am-e-be/us 
Am-o-me’tus 
*Am-om-phar’e-tus 
A’mor 
A-mor’ ges 
A-mor’ gos 
Am/’pe-lus 
Amz>pe-lu’si-a 
Am-phe’a 
Am-phi-a-la/us 
*Am-phi/a-lus 
Am-phi/a-nax 
tAm-phi-a-ra'i-des 
Ani-phi-a-ra/us 
*Am-phi-ar-a-e’um 
Am-phi-cle’a 
Am-phic’ra-tes 
Ani-phic’ty-on 
tAm-phic-ty’o-nes 
Am-phid’a-mus 
*Am-phid/o-li 
Am-phi-dro/mi-a 
Am-phi-ge’ni-a, oF 
Am-phi-ge-ni’a 
Am-phil/oft hus 
Am-phil’y-tus- 
Am-phim/a-chus 
Am-phim/e-don 
Am-phin/o-me 
Am-phin’o-mus 
Am-phi/on 
*Am-phip/a-gus 
Am-phip‘o-les 
Am-phip’o-lis 
Am-phip’y-ros 
Am-phi-re’tus 
Am-phir’o-e 
Am’phis 
*Am-phi’sa 
Am-phis-be/na 
Am-phis/sa 
Am-phis-se/ne 
Am-phis/sus 
Am-phis/the-nes 
Am-phis-ti’des 
Am-phis’tra-tus 
*Am-phi'sus 
Am-phit’e-a 
*Am-phi-the-a’/trum 
Am-phith’e-mis 
Am-phith/o-e 
Am-phi-tri/te 
Am-phit/ry-on 
Am-phit-ry-o-ni/a-des 
Am’phi-tus 
*Am-phi/us 
Am-phot’e-rug 
Am-phry’sus 
*Am/’py-cus 


gas 
*Am-pyc’i-des 
Am-pys/i-des 
Am/pyx 
Am-sanc’tus 
A-mu'li-us 
A-my’cla 
*Am'y-cle 
TA-my’cle 
tAm-y-cle/us 
*A-my’clas 
*Am-y-cli/dee 
Am’y-cus 
Am’y-doar 
Am-y-mo/ne 
A-myn’tas 
A-myn-ti-a/nus 
A-myn’tor ‘ 
*Am-y-ri/cus Cam/- 
pus . 
A-my’ris 


Am’y-rus 
A-mys’tis 
Am-y-tha/on 
¢Am-y-tha-o/ni-us 
Am’y-tis- 


*A-nab/a-sis 

*A-nab/a-te 

tAn-a-ce/i-a 

An/a-ces, or tA-nac!- 
tes 


An-a-char’sis 
A-na/ci-um, or “An-a- 
ci/um 
*An-a-cle’tus 
A-na‘cre-on 
An-ac-to’ri-a, er An- 
ac-to/ri-um 
tAn-ac-to/ri-e 
)*A-nac!to-rum 
An-a-dy-om/e-ne 
‘A-nag/ni-a 
An-a-gy-ron/tum 
tA-na /y-rus 
An-a-i’tis 
jtAn-a-ni/as 
An‘a-phe 
An-a-phlys/tue 
tA-na’ pi-us 
A-na/pus 
*A-nar’ gy-ri 
A-nar’tca 
A‘nas 
*A-nath/e-ma 
A-nat/o-le . 
A-nau/chi-das 
A-nau/rus 


An-ax-ag’o-ros 
An-ax-an/der 
An-ax-an/dri-des 
An-ax-ar'chus 
An-ax-ar/e-te 
An-ax-e/nor 
A-nax’i-as 
An-ax-ib/i-a 
An-ax-ic/ra-tes 
fAn-ax-id’a-mus, or 
T*A-nax-i-da/mus 
A-nax’i-las, or A-nax- 
ia/us 
An-ax-il/i-des 
A-nax-i-man’der 
An-ax-im/e-nes 
An-ax-ip’o-lis 
An-ax-ip/pus 
An-ax-ir/rho-e 
A-nax’is 
A-nax’o 
An-ce’us 
An-ca-li/tes 
An-ca/ri-us 
*An-cha/res 
An-cha’ri-a 
An-cha/ri-us 
*An-cha’tes 
An-chem/o-lus 
An-che-si’tes 
An-ches’/mus 
An-chi‘a-la, or An- 
chi/a-lo 
*An-chi-a-li/a 
An-chi’a-lus 
An-chi-mo’li-us 
An-chin’o-e 
An-chi/sa 
An-chi/se 
An-chi/ses 
An-chis‘i-a 
An-chi-si/a-des 
An’cho-6 
tAnch/o-ra 
An-chu’rus 
An-ci/lo 
An’con, wr An-co/na 
An/cus Mar’ti-us 
An-cy'le 
tAn-cy’ra 
An-cy’/re 
*An-cy’ron 
Ar‘da 
*Anylab/atis 
An-dab/a-te 
*An-da/na 
An-da/ni-a 
An-de-ca vi-a 
*An-de-ga/vum 
*An-de’ra 
An/des, or t{An-de- 
ca/o-nes 
An-doc’i-des 
An-dom'a-tis 
An-dre/mon 
An-dra-ga/thi-ué 
An-drag’a-thus 
An-drag’o-ras 
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An-dram/y-les 
An-dre/as 
*An/dre-as 
*An/dre-us 
*An-dre/mon 
*An/dri-a 
An/dri-clus 
An/dri-on 
An-dris’cus 
An-dro/bi-us 
An-dro-cle/a 
tAn-dro/cles 
An/dro-cles 
An-dro-cli/des 
An-dro/clus 
An-dro-cy/des 
An-drod/a-mus 
tAn-dro/dus 
An-dro’ge-os 
An-dro/ge-us 
An-drog/y-nx 
*An-drog/y-nus 
Ardrom’a-che 
An-dro ma-chi/de 
An-drom/a-chus 
An-drom/a-das 
An-drom/e-da 
*An-drom/e-dea 
An/dron 
An-dio-ni’cus 
An-droph/a-gi 
P 


An-dros’the-nes 

An-dro’ti-on 

An-e-lon'tis 

An-e-mo'li-a 

An-e-mo/sa 

An-e-ras/tus 

*A-ne/tor 4 

Aa-fin’o-mus, or {Am- 
phin’o-mus- - 

*An/ga-ri 

An-ge'li-a 

An-ge’li-on 

An/’ge-lus © 

An-gi’tes 

tAng’li 

tAn-gli/a 

An/grus 

An-gru-it/i-a 

A/ni-a 


A-nic/i-a 
A-nic/i-um 
A-nic’i-us Gal/lua 
*A-ni/gros 
An/i-grus 

A'ni-o, A/ni-en 
*An/i-sus 
An-i-tor’ gis 
A/ni-us - 

An/na 

tAn/na Com-ne’na 
An-ni-a/nus 
An/ni-bal 
An/ni-bi 
An-nic/e-ris 

* An-ni-cho/ri 
tAn/ni-us Scap/u-la 
*A-no/lus 
An'non, or Han/no 
*An/o-nus 
An-o-pa/a 

An/ser 
An-si-ba/ri-a 
An-te/a 

An-tw/as 
tAn-tw-op/o-lis 
An-te/us : 
An-tag’o-ras 
An-tal/ci-das 
An-tan/der 
An-tan/dros 
*An-te/a 
An-tei/us 
An-tem'na 
An-te/no! 
An-te-not’i-des 
An-ter-bro’gi-us 
An’te-roa 


An/the-mon 
An’the-mus 
An-the-mu/si-a 
An-the/ne 
An-ther/mus 
*An-the/rus 
An/thes 
An-thes-pho/ri-8 
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An-thes-te/ri-a 
An-the/us 

An-thi/a 

An-thi/as, or *An’thi- 


as 

*An’thi-na 

An’thi-um 

An/thi-us 

An’tho 

An-tho’res 

An-thra/ci-a 

An-thro-pi/nus 

* An-thro-po-mor-phi/- 
te 


An-thro-poph/a-gi 
An-thylla 
An-ti-a-ni/ra 
An’‘ti-as 
*An-ti-bac-chi/us 
*An-tic/a-nis 
*An-tic/a-to 
*An-tich/tho-nes 
*An-tic-i-no/lis 
An-ti-cle/a 
An!ti-cles 
An-ti-cli/des 
An-tic/ra-gus 
An-tic/ra-tes 
An-tic’y-ra 
An-tid/o-mus 
An-tid’o-tus 
An-tig’e-nes 
An-ti-gen/i-das 
*An-ti-ge-ni/das 
An-tig’o-na 
An-tig’o-ne 
tAn-ti-go-ne/a 
An-ti-go’ni-a 
*An-ti-go-ni/a 
An-tig’/o-nus 
An-til’co 
An-ti-lib‘a-nus 
An-til’o-chus 
An-tim’a-chus 
An-tim/e-nes 
tAn-tin/o-e 
*An-tin-o-/a 
An-ti-n@’i-a 
An-ti-nop’o-lis 
An-tin/o-us 
An-ti-o/chi-a, or *An- 
ti-o-chi/a 
An-ti/o-chis 
An-ti/o-chus 
*An-ti/o-pa 
An-ti/o-pe 
An-ti-o’rus 
tAn-ti-pa/ros 
*An-tip/a-ros 
An-tip/a-ter 
An-ti-pa’tri-a 
*An-ti-pa-tri/a 
An-ti-pat/ri-das 
An-tip/a-tris 
An-tiph/a-nes 
An-tiph/a-tes 
An-tiph/i-lus 
An/ti-phon 
An-tiph’o-nus 
An’ti-phus 
*An-tip!o-des 
An-ti-pe’nus 
An-tip’o-lis 
* An-tir’rhi-um 
*An-tir/rho-dos 
An-tis’sa 
An-tis’/the-nes 
An-tis’ti-us 
An-tith’e-us 
An/ti-um 
An-tom/e-nes 
An-to/ni-a 
An-to/ni-i 
An-to-ni/na 
An-to-ni/nus 
An-to-ni-op/o-Iis 
An-to’ni-us 
An-tor’i-des 
A-nu/bis 
Anx’i-us 
Anx/ur 
*Anx/u-rus 
An’‘y-ta 
An‘y-tus 
An-za/be 
tA-ob/ri-ca, or 
tA-bob/ri-ea 
A-olli-us 
A’on 
A’o-ne@ 
tA-o/ni-a 
tA-on/i-des 
A-o’ris : 
A-or/nos, or tA-or/nis 
tA-or’si 
*A-o/rus 


A-o'ti 
*A-o/us 
A-pa/i-te 
A-pa/ma 
A-pa/me 
Ap-a-me/a, or Ap-a- 
mi‘a 
*Ap-s-me/ne 
A-par/ni 
Ap-a-tu/ri-a 
A-pe-au/ros 
*A-pe-li-o’tes 
A-pel/la 
A-pel’les 
*Ap-el-le/us 
A-pel/li-con 
Ap-en-ni/nus 
A! per 
*Ap-e-ran-ti/a 
Ap-e-ro/ pi-a 
Ap’e-sus, fAp’e-sas, 
or tAp’e-san-tes 
Aph/a-ca 
*Aph/a-ce 
A-phe/a 
A’phar 
Aph-a-re‘tus 
Aph-a-re/us 
*A-pha/re-us 


*A-phe/tor 
Aph/i-das, or *A-phi/- 
das 


A-phid/na 
A-phid’/nus 
*Aph-ne/um 
Aph-o-be’tus 
A-phri’ces 
*Aph-ro-dis/e-us 
Aph-ro-dis’i-a 
tAph-ro-dis’i-as 
Aph-ro-di/sum. 
Aph-ro-di/te, or *Aph- 
ro-di/ta 
tAph-ro-di-top’o-lis 
A-phy’'te, or {A-phy/- 
tis 


A’pi-a 
A-pi-a/nus 
Ap-i-ca’ta 
A-pic’i-us 
A-pid/a-nus 
*A-pid/o-nes 
Ap’i-na, or fA’pi-ne 
A-pi/o-la, er ¢A-pi/o-le 
A’pi-on 

A’pis 

A-pit/i-us 
*A-poc/o-pa 
*Ap-o-do'ti 
A-pol-li-na’res 
A-pol-li-na/ris 
Ap-ol-lin’e-as 
Ap-ol-lin’i-des 
A-pol/li-nis 
A-pol’lo 
Ap-ol-loc!ra-tes 
A-pol-lo-do/rus 
Ap-ol-lo/ni-a 
A-pol-lo-ni/a-des 
Ap-ol-to’ni-as 
Ap-ol-lon’i-des 
Ap-ol-lo’ni-us 
Ap-ol-loph’a-nes 
*A-pol/ly-on 
A-po-my-i’os 
A-po-ni-a’/na 
A-po’ni-ug 
Ap/o-nus 
Ap-os-tro’phi-a 
Ap-o-the-o’sir 
Ap-pi’a-des 
Ap-pi-a’nus 
‘Appia Vila 
Ap’pi-i Fo/rum 
Ap’pi-us 

Ap’ pu-la 
A'pri-es, or A’pri-us 
Ap-sin’thi-i 

iy ene 


Ap-u-le'i-a 
Ap-u-le/i-us 
A-pu/ii-a 
*Ap’u-lus 
A a 
* z 
fake 
*Aq/ui-la 
Ag-ui-la’ri-a 
Ag-ui-le’i-a, or tAq- 
uirle’gi-a 


A-quil’i-us 
A-quillli-a 
Aq/ui-lo 
Aq-ui-lo/ni-a 
*A-qui/nas 
A-quin/i-us 
A-qui/num 
Aq-ui-ta/ni-a 
* Aq-ui-tan/i-cus 
*Aq/ui-tes 
A’ra 
Ar-a-bar’ches 
* Ar/a-bes 
A-ra/bi-a 
A-rab/i-cus 
Ar’a-bis, or Ar’bis 
A’rabs, or Ar’a-bus 
A-rac/ca, or A-rec’- 
ca 
A-rach’ne 
*Ar-ach-ne’a 
Ar-a-cho/si-a 
Ar-a-cho’te, or Ar-a- 
cho'ti 
A-rac’thi-as 
A>-a-cil/lum 
Ar-a-co’si-i 
Ar-a-cyn’thus 
Ar’a-dus 
Alre 
*Ar-a-phi’/a 
A/rar 
*Ar/a-ris 
Ar’a-rus 
*Ar-a-te/us 
Ar-a-thyr’e-a 
A-ra/tus 
*A-rau’ri-cus 
*A-ra/vus 
*Ar-ax-e/nus 
A-rax!/e8 
Ar-ba/ces, or Ar’ba- 
ces 
Ar-be/la, or Ar’be-la 
*Ar-be/lus 
Ar’bis 
Ar-bo-ca’la 
*Ar-bo/na 
Ar-bus’cu-la 
*Ar'ca-des 
Ar-ca/di-a 
Ar-ca/di-us 
Ar-ca/num 
Ar/cas 
tAr’ce 
Ar'ce-na 
Ar‘cens 
*Ar-ces’i-las 
Ar-ces-i-la’us 
Ar-co’si-us 
Ar-che/a 
Ar-che/a-nax 
Ar-che-at’i-das 
Ar-chag’a-thus 
Ar chan/der 
Ar-chan/dros 
Ar’che 
*Ar-ched/i-cus 
Ar-cheg’e-tes 
Ar-che-la/us 
Ar-chem/a-chus 
Ar-chem/o-rus, or 
O-phel’tes 
Ar-chep’ o-lis 
Ar-chep-tol/e-mus 
Ar-ches’tra-tus 
Ar-che-ti/mus 
Ar-che’ti-us 
Ar’chi-a 
Ar’chi-as 
Ar-chi-bi/a-des 
Ar-chib’i-us 
“Ar-chid/a-mas 
Ar-chi-da! mi-a 
*Ar-chi-da-m @ 
Ar-chi-da’/mus, or Ar- 
chid’a-mus 
Ar’chi-das 
Ar-chi-de/mus 
Ar-chi-de/us 
Ar-chid’i-um 
Ar-chi-gal/lus 
Ar-chig’e-nes 
Ar-chil'o-chus 
Ar-chi-me’des 
Ar-chi/nus 
Ar-chi-pel/a-gus 
Ar-chip’o-lis 
Ar-chip’ pe 
Ar-chip’pus 
Archi’ tis 
Ar’chon 
Ar-chon’tes 
Ar’chy-lus 
Ar-chy’tas 
*Ar-cit/e-nens 


Arc-ti’nus 
Arc-toph’y-fax 
Are/tos 
Arc-to’us 
Arc-tu/rus 
Ar’da-lus 

Ar da/ni-a 
Ar-dax-a/nus 
Ar’de-a 
Ar-de-a/tes 
Ar-de-ric/ca 
Ar-di-e/i 
Ar-dis’cus 
*Ar/do-ne 
Ar-do/ne-a 
tAr-du/a 
Ar-du-en’/na 
Ar-du-i’ne 
Ar-dy-en'ses 


A-re'a 
A-re-ac/i-d@ 
A-re’as 
*A-re/gon 
A-reg’o-nis 
*Ar’e-las 
Ar-e-la/tum 
*Ar-e-la/tug 
A-relli-us 
Ar-e-mor’i-ca 
tA-re/na, or fA-re/n® 
*A-re/ne 
A-ren’a-cum 
A-re-o-pa-gi'te 
A-re-op/a-gus 
*A-re/os 
jA’res 
A-res/ta 
A-res/tha-nas 
A-res/tor 
Ar-es-tor’}-des 
Ar’e-ta 
Ar-e-te’us 
Ar-e-ta‘les 
Ar-e-taph/i-la 
*Ar’e-tas 
A-re/te 
*Arfe-te - 
A-re’tes 
*Ar’e-thon 
Ar-e-thu/sa 
tAr-e-ti/ni 
Ar-e-ti/num 
Ar’¢-tus 

* A-re/tus 
A're-us 
Ar-ge/us 
Ar’ga-lus 
*Ar-gan-tho/na 
*Ar-gan-tho-ni/um 
Ar-gath/o-na 
Ar-ga-tho/ni-us 


Ar-ges’tra-tug 
Ar-ge/us 
Ar’gi 
Ar-gi/a 

Ar’ gi-as 
Ar-gi-le/tum 
Ar-gil’i-us 
Ar-gil/lus 
Ar’gi-lus 
*Ar-gi/nus 
Ar-gi-nu’sa 
Ar-gi'o-pe 
Ar-gi-phon’/tee 
Ar-gip’ pi-i 
*Ar-gith/e-a 
Ar-gi’va 
Ar-gi'vi 
*Ar-gi’/vus 
Ar’ gi us 
Ar’go 
*Ar-go'da 
Ar-gol/i-cus 
Ar’ go-lis 


A-ti-ad/ne 
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A-ti-e/us 
A-ri-am/nes 
A-ri-a’ni, or A-ri-e'nt 
A-ri-an/tas 
%A-ri-a-ra-the’a 
A-ri-a-ra'thes 
* A-ri-as/me-nus 
Ar-ib-be/us 
*Ar’i-bes 
A-ric’/i-a 
Ar-i-ci/na 
Ar-i-de/us 
A-ri-e/nis 
*A-ri/e-tis 
Ar-i-ge/um ~ 
*Ar-ig-no/tus 
A-ri/i 
Ar’i-ma 
Ar-i-mas’pi \ 
Ar-i-mas’pi-as 
Ar-i-mes/the 
*Ar-i-ma-the/a 
Ar-i-ma/zea 
Ari-mi 
A-rim/i-num 
A-rim/i-nus 
Ar-im-phe/i 
Ar'i-mus 
*Ar’i-nes 
A-ri-o-bar-za/nes 
A-ri-o-man/des > 
A-ri-o-mar’dus 
A-ri-o-me/des 
A-ri/on 
A-ri-o-vis’tus 
* Ar-i-pi/thes 
A’ris 
A-ris/ba 
Ar-is-ten’e-tus 
Ar-is-te/um 
Ar-is-te/us 
Ar-is-tag’o-rae 
Ar-is-tan/der 
Ar-is-tan/dros 
Ar-is-tar’/che 
Ar-is-tar/chus 
A-ris-ta-za' hes 
A-ris‘te-as 
A-ris’te-re 
A-ris/te-us 
A-ris/the-nes 
A-ris/thus 
Ar-is-ti/bus 
Ar-is-ti/des 
Ar-is-til/lus 
Ar-is-tip’pus 
A-ris’ti-us 
fA-ris’to, or A-risl= 
to 


n 
A-ristq-bula 
A-ris-to-bu/lus 
A-ris-to-cle’a 
A-ris’to-clea 
A-ris-to-cli’des 
Ar-is-toc’ra-tes 
Ar-is-te/cre-on 
Ar-is-toc’ri-tus 
*A-ris-to-da/ma 
A-ris-to-de/mus 
Ar-is-tog’e-nea 
A-ris-to-gi/ton 
A-ris-to-la/us 
Ar-is-tom/sa-che 
Ar-is-tom/a-chus 
A-ris-to-me'des 
Ar is-tom/e-nes 
A-ris-to-nau/t2 
A-ris-to-ni/cus 
Ar-is-ton’i-des 

* Ar-is-ton’0-Us 
A-ris/to-nus 
Ar-is-ton/y-mus 
Ar-is-toph’a-nes 
A-ris-to-phi-li/deg 
A-ris’/to-phon 
*A-ris-to-phy'li 
A-ris/tor 
Ar-is-tor/i-des 
Ar-is-tot/e-les 
A-ris-to-ti/mus 
Ar-is-tox’e-nus 
A-ris/tus 
Aris-ty!/lus 
Alri-us, (the heretic) 
*A-ri/us, or Ar/i-as 
*A-ri’us 

*A-ri/i 
*Ar’me-ne 
tAr/me-nes 
Ar-me/ni-8 
Ar-men-ta/ri-us 
Ar-mil/la-tus 
Ar-mi-lus’trium 
Ar-min/i-us 
Ar-mor’i-ca@ 
*Ar-mor’i-cus 


Ar 
ftAr-ni-cn’sis 
Ar-no’bi-us 
Ar’nus 
Ar'o-a 
*Ar'o-6 
Ar’o-ma 
*A-ro’ma 
*A-rom/a-ta 
fA-rom’a-tum 
Arote 
*Ar-o-te’res 
*A-rot/re-be 
Ar’pa-ni 
Ar'pi 
*Ar'pi-nas 
Ar-pi/num 
*Ar’qui-tus 
*Ar-ra-bo/na 
*Ar-ra-chi/on 
Ar-re/i 
*Ar-re/chi 
Ar-tha-be/us 
Ar’ri-a 
Ar-ri-a/nug 
‘Ar’ri-us, or A/ri-us 
Ar-run’ti-us 
Ar-sa'bes 
Ar’sa-ces, or Ar-sa!- 
ces 
Ar-sa/ci-a 
Ar-sac/i-do 
Ar-sam/e-nes 
Ar-sam/e-tes 
Ar-sam-o-sa/ta 
* Ar-sa-mos/a-%a , 
Ar-sa/nes 
Ar-sa/ni-as 
Ar-se/na 
Ar’ses 
*Ar-se/sa 
Ar'si-a 
Ar-si-de/us 
Ar-sin’o-e 
TAr-si’tes 
Ar-ta-ba/nus 
tAr-ta-ba-za’nes, or 
tAr-tam’e-nes 
Ar-ta-ba/zus 
Ar’ta-bri, or Ar-ta- 
bri/ta 
Ar-ta-cw’as 
Ar-tace’/na 
Ar’'ta-co 
Ar-ta-ce/ne 
Ar-ta/ci-a 
Ar-te2/1 
*Ar-ta-ge’ras 
Ar-tag’e-ras, or fAr- 
tag-i-cer’ta 
Ar-ta-ger’/sea 
Ar-ta/nes 
*Ar-ta’o-zus 
*Ar-ta-pa/nus 
Ar-ta-pher’nes 
Ar-ta/tus 
Ar-ta-vas/des 
Ar-tax’a, or Ar-tax/i- 
as 


fAr-tax’a-res 
*Ar-tax-as/a-ta 
Ar-tax/a-ta 
Ar-tax-erx/es 
Ar-tax’i-as 
Ar-ta-yc’tes 


Ar-tem-ba/res 
Ar-tem-i-do/rus 
Ar’te-mis 
Ar-te-mis/i-a 
Ar-te-mis/i-um 
Ar-te-mi/ta 
Ar’te-mon 
qAr-te-mo’/na 
Ar-te/na 
Arth’/mi-us 
Ar-tim’pa-sa 
tAr-to-bar-za’nes, or 
tAr-to-bar’za-nes 
Ar-toch/mes 
Ar-to’/na 
Ar-to/ni-us 
Ar-ton’tes 
*Ar-to-tro’ gus 
Ar-tox/a-rea 
Ar-tu/ri-us 
Ar-ty/nes 
Ar-tyn/i-a 
Ar-tys’to-na 
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u-2 As-ter 
Ar-va'les, er {Am-ber- | As-tero-pe, or *As-ter- 
va/les o-pa/a 
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A-ru’ci, or tA-ruc/ci_ | As-te-ru’si-us 
A-ru/e-ris As-tin’o-me 
A’runs As-ti’o-chus 
A-run’ti-us As/to-mi 
*Ar-u-pi/num As-tre/a 
Ar-u-pi/nus As-tre/us 
Ar-ver’ni As’tu 
Ar-vir'a-gus As/tur 
Ar-vis‘i-um, or Ar-vi!- | As’tu-ra 
sus As/tu-res 
A-ry-an’des *As-tu/ri-cus 
Ar’y-bas As-ty/a-ge 
Ar-yp-t2/us As-ty’a-ges 
tAtyx’a-ta As-ty/a-lus 
A-san/der As-ty/a-nax 
As-ba-me/a *As-ty-cra-te/a 
As-bes/tw, or As-bys’-| As-ty-cra‘ti-a 
te As-tyd’a-mas 
As/bo-lus As-ty-da-mi/a 
* As-bo’tus As’/ty-lus 
*As-by'te As-tym-e-du’sa 
As-cal’a-phus ) As-tyn/o-me 
As/ca-lon As-tyn/o-mi 
As-ca’ni-a As-tyn/o-us 
“As-ca/ni-us As-ty’o-che, or As-ty- 
*As!/che-tus o-chi’a 
*As-che/um As-ty-pa-la/a 
As-ci'i As-typh/i-lus 
As-cle!pi-a tAs-ty’ra 
*As-cle-pi/a *As/ty-ron 
As-cle-pi’a-des As-ty/roy 
As-cle-pi-o-do/rus As/y-chis 
As-cle-pi-o-do/tus A-sy/las 
*As-cle-pi-od/o-tus A-syl/lus 
As-cle’pi-us *A-syn/cri-tus 
As-cle-ta/ri-on A-tab/u-lus 
As!clus At-a-by/ris 
As-co/li-a *A-tab/y-ris 
As-co/ni-us La/be-o At-a-by-ri/te 
As/cra Ai/a-co 
As!/cu-lum tAt’a-ces 
As!dru-bal At-a-lan’ta 
*A!se-a *At-a-ly/da 
A-sel’li-o At-a-ran/tes 
*A-se/us A-tar’be-chis 
A’si-a A-tar’ga-tis 
*A-si-ag’e-nes A-tar’ne-a 
A-si-at/i-cus Al ps and A’thas 
*A-si-a-ge/tes A! 
A-si/las A'te 
*A-si/lus A-tel/la 
As/i-na, or As/i-ne At’e-na 
As-i-na/ri-a At-e-no-ma/rus 
As-i-na/ri-us *A-ter’ga-tis 
As’i-nes Ath-a-ma/nes 
A-sin/i-us Gal/lus Ath/a-mas 
A'!si-us Ath-a-man-ti/a-dea 
As-na/us Ath-a-na/si-us 
A-so’phis *A-than/a-tk 
A-so/pi-a Ath/a-nis 
As-o-pi’a-des A’the-as 
A-so’pis A-the/na 
A-so’pus A-the’/n@ 
*As-pal-a-thi/a Ath-e-ne’a 
As-pam/i-thres Ath-e-ne/um 
As-pa-ra!gi-um Ath-e-ne/us 
As-pa/si-a Ath-e-nag/o-ras 
As-pa-si/rus Ath-e-na’is 
As-pa'si-us A-the/ni-on 
As-pas’tes A-then/o-cles 
*As-pa-the/sis A-then-o-do/rus 
As-pa-thi/nes A’the-os 
As-pen/dus Ath/e-sis 
*As-phal-ti/tes La’- *Ath’/mo-num 
cus A’thos 
As’pis *A-tho/us 
As-ple/don *A-thrul’la 
As-po-re/nus A-thym/bra 
As/sa, *Ath/y-ras 
As-sa-bi/nus A'ti-a 
As-sar/a-cus A-til/i-a 
*As-selra A-til/i-us 
As-se-ri/ni A-tila 
*As-se/sus A-ti/na 
tAs-so/rus A-ti/nas 
As!sos A-tin’i-a 
*As-su-e/rus At-lan‘tes 
As-syr'i-a At-Jan-ti/a-des 
As‘ta At-lan/ti-des 
+As-tab/o-ras At'las 
As-ta-cw/ni *At/mo-ni 
As/ta-cus A-tos/sa 
*As-ta-ge/ni At/ra-ces 
As’ta-pa At-ra-myt’/ti-um 
As/ta-pus At'ra-pes 
As-tar’te A’trax 
*As-tel/e-be At-re-ba’ta 
As’/ter At-re-ba/tes 
As-te/ri-a A-tre/ni 
As-te/ri-on, or As-te’- | A/tre-us 
ri-us A-tri/de 
*As/te-ris A-tri/des 
As-te-ro'di-a A-tro/ni-us 
-0-pa/us At-ro-pa-te/ne 
At-10-pa’ti-a 
*A-trop/a-tus 


At’ro-pos 

Atta 
*At-tac’o-re 
*At-ta-li/a 
At-ta‘li-a 
At’ta-lus 
At-tar’ras 
tAt-teg/u-a 
At-te’i-us Cap/i-to 
At’tes 

At’this 

At/ti-ca 
At/ti-cus 
At-ti-da’tes 
At'ti-la 
At-til/i-us 
At-ti/nas 
At/ti-us Pe-lig’nus 
At-u-at’i-ci 
At’u-bi 
*At/u-rus 
A-ty/a-da 

A’tys 
*Au-cha'ta 
*Au-de/ra 
Au-fe/i-a A’qua 
Au-fi-de’na 
Au-fid/i-a 
Au-fid/i-us 


tm 
Au-gus’tu-lus 
Au-gus’tus 
Au-les’tes 
Au-le/tes 
Au‘lis 
*Au-lo-cre’ne 
Au/‘ion 
Au-lo/ni-us 
Au/lus 
Au’ras 
Au-re/li-a 
Au-re-li-a/nus 
Au-re’li-us 
Au-re’o-lus 
Au-ri' ga 
Au-rin’i-a 
Au-ro’ra 
Au-run!ci 
Au-run-cu-le/i-us 
Aus-chi/se 
Aus!ci 
Au’ser, or Au‘se-ris 
Au/ses 
Au/son 
*Au/so-nes 
Au-so/ni-a 
*Au-son/i-de 
Au-so/ni-us 
Aus’pi-ces 
* Aus-ta-go/na 
Aus’ter 
Aus-te/si-on 
Au-ta-ni’tis 
Au-to-bu/lus, or At-a- 

bu/lus 
*Au-toc/a-nes 
Au-toch/tho-nes 
Au’to-cles 
Au-toc’ra-tes 
Au-to-cre/ne 
*Au-tol’/e-mus 
Au-tol/o-la 
*Au-tol/o-les 
Au-tol/y-cus 
Au-tom/a-te 
Au-tom/e-don 
Au-to-mé-du/sa 
Au-tom/e-nes 
Au-tom/o-li 
Au-ton’o-6 
*Au-ton/o-us 
Au-toph-ra-da/tes 
*Au-tri/cum 
Au-trig’o-nes 
fAu-tu’ra 
Aux-e’si-a 
*Aux/i-mon 
Av-a-ri‘cum 
*A-var/i-cus 
*Av/a-ses 
A-vel/la 


Av-en-ti/nus 
A-ver’nus, or A-ver'- 
na 
A-ves'ta 
A-vid-i-e/nus 
A-vid'i-us Cas’si-us 
A-vi-e/nus 
*A-vi/tus 
A’vi-um 
Ax’e-nus 
Ax-i/o-chus 
Ax-i’on 
Ax-i-o-ni/cus 
*Ax-i-o/ta 
Ax-i-o’te-a 


*A-ze'ca 


*A-zi/lis 


B. 


Ba-sr1/1-us 
Bab/i-lus 
Bab’y-lon 
Bab-y-lo/ni-a 
Bab-y-lo/nid 
Ba-byr’sa 
Ba-byt’a-ce 
Bac-a-ba/sus 
Bac/che 
*Bac-cha’/nal 
Bac-cha-na/li-a 
Bac-chan’tes 
*Bac-che/is 
*Bac-che/us 
Bac!chi 
Bac-chi/a-d@ 
*Bac-chi/das 
Bac/chi-des 
Bac’chis, or {Ba/lus 
Bac’chi-um 
*Bac-chi/um 
*Bac-chi/us, (metrical) 
Bae/chi-us 
Bac/chus 
Bac-chyl/i-des 
*Ba-ce‘lus 
Ba-ce/nis 
Ba/cis 
*Bac!o-rus 
Bac’tra 
vegetal and Bac-tri-a!- 


Bac-tri-a'na, or Bac!- 
tri-a 

Bac’tros 

Ba-cun’ti-us 

ad/a-ca 
Ba'di-a 
*Bad-i-cho’ra 
Ba/di-us 
Bad-u-hen/n® 
Be/bi-us 
*Ba-so'la 
*Ba-tho/ron 
Ba’tis 
Be’ton 
*Bag-a-da/o-nes 
*Ba-go’sus 
Ba-gis‘ta-me 
*Ba-gis’ta-na 
Ba-gis’ta-nes 
Ba-go/as, and Ba-go/- 
7 sas 
Bag-o-da’res 
Ba-goph/a-nes 
*Ba-go'us 
Bag’ra-da 
Bai'e@ 
Ba‘la 
save 

-na’ 

Beiaions 
Ba-Ja’ri 
*Bal/a-rug 
Bal-bil/lus 
Bal-bi/nus 


Bal/bus 
*Bal-ce/a 
Ba-le-a/res 
Ba-le’tus 
*Bal-is-be/ga 
Ba-lis’ta 
Ba/li-us 
Bal-lon’o-ti 
Bal-ven’ti-us 
*Bal'y-ra 
Bal’y-ras 
*Bam-by'ce 
*Ba-mu'ra 
Bam-u-ru/s 
*Ba-ni-u/ba 
Ban’ti-p 
Ban’‘ti-us 
Baph’y-rus 
Bap'te 
*Bar'a-do 
Ba-re‘i 
Bar‘a-thrum 
Bar’ ba-ri 
Bar-ba/ri-a 
*Bar-ba’tus 
Bar-bos’the-nes 
Bar-byth’a-ce 
Bar’ca 
Bar-c#/i, or Bar-ci!- 
te 
Bar’ce 
Bar'’cha 


~~ 


-| *Bar’ci-no 


*Bar-ci/nus 
Bar-de’i 
*Bar-da/nes 
Bar’di 
Bar-di/ne 
ar-dyVlis 
Ba-re’a 
*Ba/re-a 
Ba/re-as So-ra/nus 
Ba/res 
*Bar!go-se 
Bar-gu’/si-i 
Ba-ri‘ne 
*Bar/i-sas 
Ba-ris’ses 
Ba/ri-um 
Bar’ nu-us 
Bar-si/ne, and Bar-se!- 
e 


n 
Bar-za-en’tes 
Bar-za‘nes 
*Ba-se/ra 
Bas-i-le/a 
*Bas-i-li/a 
Bas-i-li/dw 
Bas-i-li/des 
*Bas-i-li/i 
Ba-sil-i-p-pot/a-m 
or *Ba-sil-i-p-pot’a- 
mus 
Bas’ i-lis 
Ba-sil/i-us, (@ person) 
*Bas-i-li/us, (a river) 
Bas/i-lus 
Bas/s@ 
Bas-sa/ni-a 
Bas-sa/re-us 
Bas-sar’i-des 
as’sa-ris 
Bas‘sus Au-fid/i-us 
Bas-tar/ne, and Bas- 
ter’na 
Bas’ti-a 
Ba/ta 
*Bat-a-no/chus 
Ba-ta/vi 
{Ba-ta’vi-a 
*Ba-ta/vus, or Bat’a- 


Bath’y-cles 

Ba-thyl/lus 

Ba-ti’a, or Ba’ti-a 

Ba-ti-a’/tus 

*Ba-ti-e/a 

Ba-ti’na, and Ban-ti!- 
n 


a 
*Bat/i-na 


*Bat/ra-chus 
*Bat/ta-rus 
Bat-ti/a-des 
Bat’tis 
Bat/tus 
Bat/u-lum 
Bat/u-lus 
Ba-tyVlus 
Bau'bo 
Bau'cis 


Bau/li 
Ba’ vi-us 
*Bav'o-ta 
Baz-a-en'tes 
Ba-za/ri-a 
*Be-a’ trix 
Bo’ bi-us 
Be-bri/a-cum 
Beb/ry-ce 
Beb/ry-ees, and Bo- 
bryc‘i-i 
Be-bryc/i-a 
*Bo-chi’ res 
*Bo-chi'ri 
*Bel/a-tes 
Bel-e-mi/na 
*Bel/e-nus 


Be-li/des, sina (male 
$ desc, "Bele ¢ 


Oe i, Bel! Behe) 
‘om. us 
Be-lis’a-ma “ 
Bel-i-sa’ri-us 
Bel-is-ti‘da 
Bel/i-tea 
*Bel-lag’i-nes 
Bel-ler’o-phon 
Bel-le’rus 
*Bel’le-rus 
Bei-li-e/nus 
Bel-lo’/na 
Bel-lo-no‘ri-4 
Bel-lov’a-ci 
*Bel-lo-o-va/cam 
Bel-lo-ve/sus 
Be’lon 
*Bel/ phe-gor 
Be’lus 
*Bem-bi/na 
Be-na'cus 
*Ben-di-di/a 
Ben-did/i-um 
Ben'dis * 
Ben-e-did’i-um 
Ben-e-ven/tum 
Ben-the-sic/y-me 
Be-pol-i-ta’nus 
Ber’ bi-cw 
Ber-o-cyn’thi-& 
Ber-e-cyn’thus 
er-e-ni'ce 
Ber-e-ni'cis 
*Ber’ gi-ne 
Ber’gi-on 
Ber-gis’ta-ni 
*Ber’ go-mum 
Be’ris, and Ba/rie 
Ber’ mi-us 
Ber'o-e 
Be-re’/a 
Ber-o-ni/co 
Be-ro/sus 
Ber-rhe’a 
*Be-ryb'ra-ces 
Ber’y-tus 
*Bo-ry/tus 
*Bes/a-ra 
*Bes/a-ro 
pee es 
0-8: 
Bes’si ond 
Bes‘sus 
Bes'ti-a 
*Bes-yn-go'th 
*Be-tar/mo-nes 
{Bet/a-si 
*Be-tho/ron 
*Bet/i-ra 
Be‘tis 
Be-tu’ri-a 
Bila 
Bi-a/nor 
Bi‘as 
Bi-bac/u-lus 
Bib’a-ga 
Bib/li-a, and Bil‘li-a 
Bib/li-na 
ib-li/na 
Bib‘lis, or Bi/blis 
Bib/lus, or Bi/blue 
Bi-brao’te 
Bib/u-lus 
Bi’ces 
Beor'nt 
cor’ ni-ger 
Bi-cor’hia 
*Bi-e! phi 
Bi-for' mis 
Bi‘front, 
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Bil'bisis 
Bi-ma’ter 
Bin/gi-um 
Bion 
*Bi-o-ne/us 


Bi-sal'tis | 
Bi-san’tho 
Bis‘ton 4 
*Bis'to-nes 
Bis-to/ni-a 
is‘to-nis / 
*Bis-to’nis 
roesad 
ith’ y-2 
Bi-thyn/i-a 
*Bi-thy/ni) 
Bit/i-as 
Bi‘ton 
Bit-u-i/tus ) 
Bitun’tum _ 
*Bi-tu’ri-cum 
*Bi-tu'ri-geg 
*Bit'u-trix ~ 
Biz'i-a 
+Bi-zo/ne 
Ble'na 
Bla'si-i 
Ble’sus 
Blan-de-no/na 
Blan-du’si-a x 
Blas-to-phw-ni/ces 
*Ble/my-2 
Blem’my-es 
Bie-ni/na 
Blit’i-us 
Blu'ci-um 
Bo-ad-i-ce/a 
o-a-dic’e-a 
Bo!z, and Bo'e-a 
Bo-a’gri-us 
*Bob-o-ne/a 
Bo-ca’li-as 
Boc'car 
Boc!cho-ris 
Boc’chus 
Bo-du-ng-na‘tus 
Bo-du'n 
Be-be/is 
Bo'bi-a 
*Bo-e-dro!mi-a 
Be-or-o-bis’tas 
Be-o-tar’cha 
*Bo-o'ti 
Be-o'ti-a 
Be-o/tus 
Bo-e’thi-us 
*Bo-c' thus 
“Bo/e-tus 
Bo'e-us 
Bo’ ges 
Bo/gud 
‘Bo’gus 
‘Bo'i-i 
_Bo-joc’a-lus 
Bo'la 
Bol’be 


~*Bol-be/ne 


_Bo-mi-en’ses 
Bo-inil/car 
“Bom-o-ni’/ce 


Bo-re!a-des 
o/re-as 

Bo-re-as/mi 

“*Bo-re/on 


‘Bo-rys'the-nes 
Bos‘ pho-rus, or *Bos!- 


Bo-vi-a’num 


Bo-vil'le 
*Brac/a-ra 
*Brac-ca’ti 
Brach-ma/nes 
*Brach-ma/ni 
Bre/si-a 
Bran-chi’a-des 
Bran/chi-da 
Bran/chus 
ran-chylli-deg 
Bra’si-2 
Bras/i-das 
Bras-i-de’i-a 
Bras’i-las 
rau/re 
Brau’ron 
Bren’ni, and Breu'ni 
*Bren’ni-cus 
Bren‘nus 
Bren‘the 
Bres’ci-a 
Bret’ti-i 
Bri-a‘re-us 
Bri/as 
Bri-gan‘tes 
Brig-an-ti/nus 
eelece = 
Bri-les‘sus 
Bzi’mo 


Bri-se/us 

Bri-tan/ni 
Bri-tan‘ni-a 
Bri-tan/ni-cus 
Brit-o-mar'tis 
Brit-o-ma/rus 
Brit’o-nes : 
*Brit’o-nes, or Bri-to! 


nes 

Brix-el/lum 
Brix’i-a 
*Brix'i-no 
Bri/zo 
Broc-u-be/lus 
Bro/ mi-us 
Bro’ mus 
tBron’gus 
Bron‘tes 
Bron-ti‘nus 
Bro‘te-as 
Bro’the-us 
Bruc’te-ri 
Bru-ma'li-a 
Brun-du’si-um 
Bru-tid’i-us 
Bru’ti-i, or {Brut’ti-i 
Bru‘tu-lus 
Bru’tus 
Bry‘as . 
Bry-ax'is 
Bry'ce 
Bry’ges 
Bry'gi 
*Brys/e-a 
*Brys’e-@ 
*Bry-se’@ 
Bu-ba-ce/ne 
Bu-ba/ces 
Bu’ba-ris 
Bu-bas-ti’a-cus 

Bu-bas’tis 

u/ba-sus 
Bu/bon 
Bu-ceph/a-la 
Bu-ceph/a-lus 
*Bu/che-ta 
Bu-col’i-ca FS 
Bu-col/i-cum 
Bu-co’li-on 
Bu‘co-lus 
*Bu-do/a = 
*Bu-de/um 
Bu/di-i, or Bu-di/ni 
*Bu-do!ris 
Bu-do/rum 
*Bu’ ge-neg 
Bu/lis 
Bul-a‘ti-us 
*Bul-li/o-nes 
Bu’ne-a 
*Bu-ni/ma 
*Bu-no-me/a 
Bu/nus 
Bu’pa-lus 
Bu/pha-gus 
Bu-pho’ni-a 
Bu-pra’si-um 
Bu’ra or {Bu’ris 
Bu-ra/i-cus 
*Bur-dig’a-la 
Bur/rhus 
Bur!sa 
Bur’si-a 
Bu'sa 


a 


Bu-si’ris 
Bu’ta 
Bu’te-o 
Bu’tes 
*Bu’tho-e 
Bu-thro/tum 
Bu-thro/tus 
u-thyre-us 
Bu-to/a 
*Bu’to-nes 
Bu-tor’i-des 
Bu’tes 
Bu-tun/tum 
Bu/tus 
*Bu'zy-ges 
Bu-zy! ges 
Byb-le/si-a, and By- 
bas/si-a 
Byb/li-a 
Byb/li-i 
*By’blis 
By1-li/o-nes 
Byr’rhus 
Byr'sa 
By-za’ci-um 
Byz-an-ti/a-cus 
*By-zan/ti-on 
By-zan’ti-um 
By’zas 
By-ze/nus 
Bvz'e-res 
*By-ze!res 
By'zes 
Byz/i-a 


C. 


Ca-an’ THUS 
Cab/a-des 
{Cab/a-la 
Cab/a-les 
*Ca-ba/li-f 
Cab-a-li/nus 


| *Ca-ba/lis 


*Ca-bal/la-ca 
Cab-al-li/num 
*Cab-al-li/nus 
Ca-bal/li-o 
Ca-bar’ni 
Ca-var/nos 
Ca-bas‘sug 
*Ca-be/les 
*Ca-be’sus 
Ca-bi'/ra 
Ca-bi'ri 
Ca-bir'i-a 
Ca-bu’ra 
Cab/u-rus 
Ca!'ca 
Cach/a-les — 
*Cac-o-dem/o-nes 
Ca‘cus 
Ca-cu'this 
Ca-cy p/a-ris 
Ca/di 


Cad-me/a 
Cad-me’is 
Cad/mus 
Ca’dra 
*Cad'‘re-ma 
Ca-du/ce-us 
Ca-dur'ci 
Ca-dus‘ci 
*Ca-du’si, 


Ce-ci/na Tus/cus 
Cec’u-bum 
*Cec!/u-bus 
Cec’u-lus 
Ce-dic/i-us 
*Ced’i-cus 
Ce'li-a 
*Cel'i-nus 
Ce’li-us 
Czam/a-ro 
oad or {C@-nop/o- 
is 


Ce’ne-us 
*Cz-ni'/des 
Cen/i-des 
Ce-ni/na 
Ce/nis 
Cw-not'ro-p= 


fd! gated 


Ce-ra/tus 2 hy 
Ce’re, or Cw'rea 
Car’e-si 
*Car’i-tes 
Ce/sar 
Ces-a-re'a 
*Ca@-sa/re-us 
Ce-sa/ri-on 
Ce-sa-ro-du/num 
{Ca@s-a-rom/ gus 
Ce-se/na 


Ce-so’ni-ua 
Cat’o-brix 
Cet’u-lum 
Ce'yx 
Ca-ga'co 
Ca-i-ci/nus 
Ca-i/cus 
Ca-i-e’ta 
*Ca/i-phas 
Ca/i-us, and Ca/i-a 
*Ca-je/ta 
Cal/a-ber 
Ca-la’bri-a 
Cal’a-brus 
Cal-a-gur-rit’a-ni 
{Cal-a-gur-ri-ta/ni 
*Cal-a-gu’ris 
Ca-lag/u-tis 
Cal’a-is 
Cal’/a-mis 
Cal-a-mi'se 
Cal/a-nos 
Cal’a-mus 
Ca-la/nus 
Cal’a-on 
*Ca-laph’a-tow 
Cal/a-ris . 
*Ca-la‘rus 
*Cal/a-tes 
Cal-a-tha/na 
Ca-la/thi-on 
Cal‘a-thus 
Ca-la’ti-a 
Ca-la’ti-a 
*Ca-lau/re-a 
Cal-au-re’a, and Cal- 
au-ri/a 
Ca-la’ vi-i 
Ca-la!vi-us 
Cal’bis 
¢Cal-ca/gus 
Cal’ce 
Cal’/chas 
Cal-che-do/ni-a 
Cal-chin‘i-a 
Cal/dus Ce/li-us 
Ca/le, Ca/lis, or {Ca- 
le/num i 
*Ca-led’o-ney 
Cal-e-do’ni-a 
Ca-len/tum: 
‘a-le/nus 
*Ca-le'rus 
Ca‘les 
Ca-le/si-us 
Ca-le/te 
*Cal’e-ti 
*Callg-tor 
*Ca-le’tor 
Ca/lex 
Ca-li-ad/ne 
Cal-i-co/ni 
Ca-lid‘i-us 
Ca-lig/utla 
¢Ca-lip’e-des 
Cal/i-pus 
Ca‘lis 
Cal-les’chrus 
Cal-la’i-ci 
*Cal-la/i-nus 
Cal'las 
Cal-la-te/bus 
{Gal’le 
Cal-le/ni 
Cal-le-te/ri-a 
Cal/li-a 
Cal-li/a-des 
*Cal-li-a-ni/ra 
*Cal-li/a-rus 
Cal/li-as 
Cal-lib/i-us 
Cal-li-ce/rus 
Cal-lich’o-rus 
Cal’li-cles 
Cal-li-co-fo/na 
*Cal-li-co-lo/ne 
Cal-lic’ra-tes 
Cal-li-crat/i-das 
*Cal-li-dam/a-tes 
Cal-lid’i-us 


Cal-lid’ro-mus 
Cal-li-ge’tus 
*Cal-li-gi/tus 
Cal-lim‘a-chus 
Gal-lim/e-ion 
Cal-lim/e-les 
*Cal-li-ni/cus 
Cal-li/nus 
*Cal-li-o-do’rus 
*Cal-li’o-pas 
Cal-li/o-pe 
Cal-li-pa-ti/ra 
Cal/li-phon 
Calli-phron 
Cal-lip'i-de 
Cal-lip’o-lis 
Cal/li-pus, or {Ca-lip’- 


pus 

Cal-lip’y-ges, or *Cal- 
i-py’ges 

Cal-lir’ho-e 

Cal-lis/te 

Cal-lis-te'i-a, or *Cal- 
lis-ti/a 

Cal-lis/the-nes 

Cal-lis'to 

Cal-lis-to-ni/cus 

Cal-lis/tra-tus 

Cal-lix'e-na 

Cal-lix’e-nus 

Calon 

*Cal'o-pus 

Ca/lor 

Cal! pe 

*Cal! pe-tus 

Cal-phur’ni-a 

Cal-phur’ni-us 

Cal-pur’ni-a 

Cal-u-sid’i-us 

Cal-u/si-um 

Cal’ vi-a 

Cal-vi‘na 

*Cal-vi/nus 

Cal-vis'i-us 


‘{Cal’vus 


Cal'y-be, or tCa-byle 
Cal-y-cad/nus 
Cal'y-ce 
Ca-lyd’/i-um 
Ca-lyd/na 
Cal’y-don 
Cal-y-do'nis 
Cal-y-do/ni-ug 
Ca-lym'ne 
Ca-lyn/da 
Ca-lyp’so 
{Ca-ma-lo-du/num 
Ca-man’ti-um 
¢Ca-mar/a-cum 
Cam-a-ri/na 
*Cam-a-ri/ta 
Cam-bau/les 
Cam/bes 
Cam/bre 
Cam-bu/ni-i 
Cam-by’ses 
Cam-e-la/ni 
Cam-e-li/ta 
Cam/e-ra 
*Cam-e-ra/cum 
Cam-c-ri‘num, and 
Ca-mer’ti-urm 
Cam-e-ri/nus 
Ca-mer’tes 


| Ca-mil/la 


Ca-mil'li, and Ca-mil’- 
} 


B 

Ca-mil’lus 

Ca-mi'ro 

Ca-mi'rus, and Ca-mi! 
ra 

Cam-is-sa/res 

Cam/ma 

Ca-moe'ne 

Cam-pa/na Lex 

Cam-pa/ni-a 

*Cam-pa’nus 

Cam pas’ pe, or fPan 
cas‘te 

Cam’‘pe 

*Cam' pe-sus 

Camp’sa 

Cam/pus Mar’ti-us 

Cam-u-lo-gi/nus 

Ca'na 

Can/a-ce 

Can/a-che 

Can/a-chugs 

Ca/ne 

tCa-na’ri-a 

Ca-na/ri-i 

Can‘a-thu 

Can/da-ce 

Can-da/vi + 

Can-dau’) 3 

*Can-di'o-ul 


Can-di’o-pe 
Ca/nens 
Can-e-pho’ri-a 
Can‘e-thum, ‘ 
Ca-nic-u-la/res Di/es 
Ca-nid/i-a 
Ca-nid/i-us 
Ca-nin-e-fa’tes 
Ca-nin/i-us 
Ca-nis’ti-us 
Ca/ni-us 
Can’/ne 
*Ca-no/bus 
Ca-nop/i-cum 
Ca-no’pus 
*Can/ta-ber 
Can/ta-bra 
Can/ta-bri 
Can-ta/bri-a 
Caa-ta/bri-w 
*Can-tha-rol’e thron 
Can/tha-rus 
*Can-the'la 
Can/thus 
Can’ti-um 
Can-u-le/i-a 
Can-u-le/i-us 
Ca-nu'li-a 
Ca-nu’si-um 
Ca-nu’si-us 
Ca-nu’ti-us 
Ca-pa’ne-us 
Ca-pel'la 
Ca-pe’/na 
Ca-pe/nas 
Ca-pe’ni 
Ca!per 
Ca-pe/tus 
*Cap’e-tus 
Ca-pha’re-us 
*Ca-phe’ris 
*Ca-phy'w 
*Caph’'y-e 
Ca'pi-o 
{Ca-pis’sa 
Cap-is-se/ne | 
Cap/i-to x 
Cap-i-to-li/nus 
Cap-i-to’li-um - 
*Cap-nob/a-te 
*Cap-pad/o-ces 
Cap-pa-do’ci-a 
Cap’ pa-dox 
Ca-pra’ri-a 

Ca’ pre-® 
Cap-ri-cor’/nus 
Cap-ri-fic-i-a/lis 
Ca-pri/ina 
Ca-prip’e-des 
Ca’pri-as 
Ca’pri-us 
Cap-ro-ti/na 
Ca‘prus 
Cap'sa 
Cap/sa-ge 
Cap'u-a 
Ca'pys I 
Ca!pys Sil’vi-us 
Car 
Car-a-bac'tra ° 
Car'a-bis 
Car-a-cal/la 
Ca-rac!a-tes 
Ca-rac/ta-cus 


Car’a-lis 
*Car-a-ma/lus 
tCa-ram/bri 
*Ca-ran‘to-nus 
Car’a-nus 
Ca-rau/si-us 
Car’bo 
*Car-bo/nes 
*Car’bu-la 
Car-che/don 
Car-ci/nus 
*Car'ci-nus 
Car-da!/ces 
*Car-da-me/ne 
Car-dam/y-le 
*Car-de'sus 
Car'di-a 
*Car'du-@ 
Car-du/chi 
*Car-dy'tus 
Ca/res 
Car’e-sa 
*Ca-re/sus 
Ca-res/sus 
Car-én/i-a 
Ca'ri-a 
Ca’ri-as 
Ca-ri’a-to 
a-ril/la 
rina 


Ca-ri'/ne@ 
Car’i-ne 
Ca-ri/nus 
*Ca-ri/on 
Ca-ris'sa-ntan 
Ca-ris‘tum 
*Car-ma!ni 
Car-ma/ni-a 
Car-ma/nor 
Car/me 
Car-mo’lus 
Car-men’ta, and Car- 
men’tis 
Car-men-ta’les — 
Car-men-ta‘lis * 
Car'mi-des 
Car’na, and Car-din’~ 
e-a 
Car-na'si-us 
Car-ne’a-des 
Car-ne’i-a 
tCar’ne-us 
Car’ni-on 
*Car’no-nes 
Car’nus 
Car-nu’tes 
*Car-nu/tum 


*Car’pa-tes 
Car’ pa-thus 
*Car-pe/i-a 

Car’ pi-a 


po 

Car-poph/o-ta 
Car-poph/o-rus 
Car’ra, and Car/rhe 
Car-ri-na‘tes 
Car-ru/ca 
Car-se/o-li 
Car-ta’li-as 
*Car’ta-re 
Car-te’i-a 
*Car’te-nus 
Car-the’a 
Car-thag-i-ni-en’ses 
Car-tha! go 
*Car-tha'lo 
Car’tha-sis 
*Car-the/a 
Car-vil’i-us 
Ca’rus 
Ca'ry-a 
*Ca/ry-a 
Ca-ry -a'ta 

Ca-ry-at/i des, pl, 

a-ry-a'tis 
*Ca-ry/o-nes 
*Car-ys-te/ua 
Ca-rys’ti-us 
Ca-rys’/tus 
Ca’ry-um 
*Ca-sa'le 
Cas/ca 
Cas-cel/li-us' 
Cas-i-li/num 
Ca-si/na, or Ca-si!= 


Ca’si-us 
*Cas/me-na 
Cas'me-nae 
Cas-mil'la 
Cas-pe’ri-a 
Cas-per’u-la 
Cas-pi-a/na 
Cas’ pi-i 
*Cas-pi/ra 
Cas’pi-um Ma're 
Cas-san-da/ne 
Cas-san'‘der 
Cas-san'dra 
tCas-san-dre/a 
*Cas-san-dri'a 
Cas-san/dri-a 
Cas'/si-a 
{Cas-si-o-do/rus 
Cas-si’o-pe, or Cas si- 
o-pe’a 
*Cas-sit/e-ra 
Cas-si-ter’i-deaz 
Cas’si-us 
Cas-si-ve-lau/nus 
*Cas-s0'pe 
Cas-so'tis 
Cas-tab'a-la 
Cas’ta-bus 
Cas-ta/li-a, or Cas-ta’» 
li-us Fons 
*Cas’ta-lis 
Cas-ta’ne-a 
Cas-the’/nes 
‘ac-ti-a-ni/ra, 


®Cas-to/lus 

Cas’tor and Pol/lux 
*Cas'to-res, pl. 
Cas-tra/ti-us 
*Cas’trimpus 
Cas/tu-lo 
*Cat-a-ba/nes 
*Cat-a-clo’thes 
Cat-a-du/pa 
*Cat-a-du’pi 
#Cat-a-ke-kau’me ne 
Cat-a-men’te-les 
Cat’a-na 
*Ca-ta/o-nes 
\Cat-a-o/ni-a 
‘*Ca-taph/ry-ges 
Cat-a-rac/ta 

| Cat-a-rac’tes 
}*Ca-tar’rhy-tus 
Cat'e-nes 

Ca-the/a 

Cath’a-ri 

Ca’ti-a 

Ca-ti-e/na 
Ca-ti-e/nus 
Cat-i-li/na 
¢Ca-til’i-us 

Ca-til/li 

Ca-til’lus, or Cat/i-lus 
Ca-ti’na, or *Cat/i-na 
Ca’ti-us 


Cat’'ti 
Cat-u-li-a’na 
Ca-tul/lus 
Cat’ u-lus 
qCa-tu’ri-ges 
Cau’ ca-sus 
*Ca-u'ci 
Cau’con 
*Cau co/nes 
Cau‘co-nes 
Cau'di, and Cau'di- 
. um 
*Cau-di’nus 
Cau-lo’ni-a 
tCau/ni-i 
au’ni-us 
Cau/nus 
Cau’ros 
Cau/rus 
Ca'us 
Cav'a-res 
av-a-ril/lus 
Cav-a-ri/nus 
Ca’vi-i 
Ca-y’ci, or Chau/ei 
Ca-y’cus 
Ca-ys’ter, or Ca-ya’- 
trus 
*Caz’/e-ca 
Ce’a, Ce’os, or Cos 
'Ce'a-des 
tCe’ba 
Ceb-al-linus 
Ceb-a-ren/ses 
Ce’bes 
Ce’bren 
Ce-bre/ni-a 
*Ce-bre/nis 
Ce-bri’o-nes 
{Ce’brus 
Cec/i-das 
Ce-cil’i-us 
tCe-ci/na 
Cec/i-na 
Ce-cin’/na 
Ce-cro’pi-a 
Ce-crop’i-dwe 
*Cec’ro-pis 
Ce'crops 
*Ce-cryph-a-le/a 
Ce’don 
*Ce-dre’/a 
Ce-dre-a'tis 
Ce-dru’si-i 


Cel'a-don 

Cel/a-dus 

Oc-le'nz, or tCe-le’- 
ne 


Ce-lz/no 

*Ce’le-w 

Ce-le’i-2, end Ce/la 

Cel-e-la/tes 

Ce-len’/dre, Ce-len’- 
= and Ce-len'de- 
tis 


Ce-le’/ne-us 
Ce-len’/na, or Ce-la’- 


{ na 
Co/les 
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Ce/le-us 
Cel/mus 
Cel/o-ne 
Cel/sus 
Celta 
*Cel’ti-ber 
*Cel-ti-be’/res 
Cel-ti-be’ri 
Cel’ti-ca 
Cel’ ti-ci 
Cel-til/lus 
*Cel-to-gal/a-te 
Cel-to/ri-i 
Cel-tos’cy-the 
tCe’ma 
Cem/me-nus 
*Cemp’si 
7Cen/a-bum, or Gen! 
a-bum 
Ce-ne/um 
Cen/chre-2 
Cen/chre-is 
Cen/ebre-us 
*Cen-chre/us 
Cen-i-mag’ni 
Ce-ni/na 
*Ce-ni/nes 
Cen-o-ma/n1 
Cen-ta.re/tus 
Cen-tau’ri 
*Cen-tau’ri-cus 
Cen-tav'rus 


Cel/e-res 
Cel’e-trum 


Cen/chri-us 
Ce-nes’ po-lis 
Ce-ne'ti-um 
Ce/ne-us 
Ce/non 
Cen-so/res 
Cen-so-ri/nus 
Cen'‘sus 
*Cen-tim'a-nus 
Cen-tob’ri-ca 
Cen'to-res 
Cen-tor’i-pa, or {Cen- 
tu/ri-pa 
*Cen-tu’ri-po 
Cen-tri’tes 
tCen-tro’/nes 
Cen-tro’ni-us 
Cen-tuin’ vi-ti 
Oein-tu’ ri-a 
| Ce’os, and Cela 
' Ceph/a-las 
| (.eph-a-le’di-on 
|. '2-phallen 
vVeph-a-le’na, and 
Ceph-al-le’ni-a 
*Ceph-al-le/ni 
Fophia le 
eph-a-le’dis, and 
Ceph-a-lu/di-um 
Ceph’‘a-lon 
Ceph-a-lot’o-mi 
Ceph/a-lus 
*Ce-phe’is 
Ce-phe’nes 
Ce/phe-us 
Ce-phis'i-a 
Ceph-i-si‘a-den 
Ce-phis-i-do/rus 
Ce-phia’i-on 
Ceph-i-sod/o-tus 
Ce-phi’sus, o- Ve- 
phis’sus 
Ce’phren 
Ce'pi-o, or {Un'pi-o 
Ce’pi-on 
Cer’a-ca 
Ce-rac/a-tes 
Ce-ram/bus 
Cer-a-mi’/cus 
Ce-ra/mi-um 
Cer’a-mus 
Ce/ras 
Cer’a-sus 
Cer’a-ta 
*Ce-ra/thus 
*Ce-ra/ton 
Ce-ra/tus 
Ce-rau‘ni-a 
Ce-rau/ni-i 
Ce-rau/nus 
Ce-rau/si-us 
{Cer’ba-lus 
Cer-be/ri-on 
Cer’ be-rus 
Cer'ca-phus 
Cer-ca-so/rum 
Cer-ce’is 
Cer-ce’/ne 
Cer-ces’tes 
*Cer'ce-ta 


Cer'ci-dea 
Cer'ci-i 
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Cer-ci/na, or Cer-cin’- 
na 


Cer-cin’i-um 

Cer’ci-us 

Cer-co’pes 

Cer'cops 

Cer’cy-on, or Cer-cy’- 
o-nes 

*Cer-cy’on 

*Cer-cyph’a-la 

Cer-cy'ra. or Cor-cy’= 


ra 
*Cer-do/us 
Cer-dyl/i-um 
Ce-re-a/li-a 
Ce’res 
Ce-res/sus 
Cer’e-te 
*Ce-re'tes 
Ce-ri-a/lis 
Ce’ri-i 
tCe-rilli 
Ce-ril/lum 
Ce-rin‘thus 
*Cer!i-tes 
Cer-ma’/nus 
Cer’ne 
Cer’nes 
Ce’ron 
Cer-o-pas’se-das 
Ce-ros/sus 
Cer’ phe-res 
{Cer-re-ta/ni 
Cer-rhe/i 
Cer-so-blep/tes 
Cer’ti-ma 
Cer-to/ni-um 
Cer-va/ri-us 
*Cer'vi-us 
poy 
e-ryc/i-us 
Cer-y-mi’ca 
*Cer-y-ne/a 
Cer-y-ni'tes 
Ce-se!/li-us 
Ce-sen’ni-a 
Ces’ti-us 
Ces-tri/na 
Ces-tri/nus 
*Ce-te’i 
odes ; 
e-the’gus 
Ce'ti-i +: 
Ce’ti-us 
Ce/to 
Co’us, ond Ca/us 


Cha-bi/nus 
tCha-bo/rus 
Cha’bri-a 
Cha’bri-as 
*Cha’bry-ia 
Che-an’/i-te 
*Che’re-a 
Clie’re-as 
Cher-e-de’mus 
Che-re’mon 
Cher’e-phon 
Che-res’tra-ta 
Che-rin‘thus 
Che-rip’pus 
Chez’ro 
Cher-o-ne’a, and 
Cher-ro-ne/a, 
Cha-le’on 
Chal-ca’/a 
Chal'ce-a 
*Chal-ce/a 
Chal-ce’don, and Chal- 
ce-do/ni-a 
*Chal-cet’/o-rea 
Chal ci-de’/ne 
Chal-ci-den/ses 
Chal-cid’e-us 
Chal-cid’i-ca 
Chal-cid’i-cus 
*Chal-ci-w/cus 
Chal-ci’o-pe 
Chal'cis 
*Chal-ci/tes 
Chal-ci’tis 
Chal'co-don 
Chal’con 
hal’cus 
ihal-de/a 
Chal-de'i 
Cha-les’tra 
*Qhal’e-tos 
Cmal-o-ni'ti 
saa ote aand Cal’y- 
es 


¢Chal/y-berws. 
Chal-y-bo-nj/tis 
*Cha‘lyba 


Cha-ma/ni, and Cha- 
ma/vi 

Cha/ne 

Cha/on 

Cha/o-nes 

Cha-o/ni-a, and Cha-o- 
ni/tis 

Cha/os 

*Char-ac-mo’ba 

*Char-a-co’/ma 

Char’a-dra 

Char’a-dros 

{Cha-ra’drus 

*Char’a-drus 

Cha-re‘a-das 

Char-an-de/i 

Cha/rax 


Char’ i-cles 

Char-i-cli’des 

Char’i-clo 

Char-i-de/mus 

Char/i-la 

Char-i-la/us, and Cha- 
ril/lus 

Cha-ri/ni, and Ca-ri’- 
ni 

Cha’ris 

Cha-ris‘i-a 

Char’i-tes 

Char’i-ton 

{Char’ma-das 

Char’me, and Car’me 

Char’ mi-das 

Char’ mi-des 

Char-mi’naus 

Char-mi/o-ne 

Char'mis \ 

Char-mos/y-na 

Char’mo-tas 

Char’ mus 

Cha’ron 

Cha-ron’das 

Char-o-ne’a 

Cha-ro/ni-uga 

Cha/rops, an@ Char’o- 
pes 

*Char/o-pus 

Cha-ryb’dis 

*Chat'ra-mis 

Chau’bi, and Chau'ci 

Chau'la 

Chaw!rur 

*Chav'o-nes 

*Cha-y'ci 

*Cha-ze/ne 

~Che’a 

Che'le 

Che’les 

Chei-i-do/ni-a 

Chel-i-do/ni-e 


~| Che-lid’o-nis 


*C he-lid-o-ni/sum 

Chel’o-ne 

Chel’o-nis 

Chel-o-noph/a-gi 

Chel-y-do’ri-a 

Chem/ mis 

Chena 

Che’/ne 

Che/ni-on 

Che/ni-us 

*Che/o- 

Che/ops, and Che-os! 
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pe: 
Che’phren 
Cher-e-moc!ra-tes 
Che-ris’o-phus 
Cher’o-phon 
Cher’si-as 
Cher-sid’a-mas 
Cher’si-pho 
+Cher’si-phron 
*Cher-so/na 
Cher-so-ne/sus, or 
Cher-ro-ne/sus 
Che-rus’ci 
Chid-ne‘i 
*Chi-do/rus 
Chil-i-ar’chus 
Chil/i-us, and Chil’e- 
us 
Chilo 
Chi-lo/nis 
Chi-me/ra 
Chim/a-rus 
*Chim/e-ra 
Chi-me’ri-um 
Chi-om/a-ra 
Chi‘on 
Chi’o-ne 
Chi-on’e-des 
Chi’o-nis 
Mhi/os 


Chi’ron 
Chit’/o-ne 
*Chi-to/ne 
{Chit/ri-um 
Chlo/e 
Chlo’re-us 
Chlo’ris 
Chio/rus 
Cho-a-ri/na 
Cho-as/ pes 
*Cho/a-tra 
Cho’bus 
Cher’a-des 
*Che’re-& 
Cheer’i-ius 
*Cho!-on-ti/chus 
Chon'ni-das 
*Cho-nu’ phis 
*Cho-ra'gus 
Cho-ras’mi 
Cho-rin/e-us 
Cho-re’/bus 
Chor-om-ne/i 
*Chor’/o-ne 
Chos’ro-es 
Chre/mes 
Chrem/e-tes 
Chres/i-phon 
Chres-phon’tes 
Chres’tus 
Chro/mi-a 
Chro’/mi-os 
Chro/mis 
Chro/mi-us 
Chro’ni-us 
Chro’nos 
Chry/a-sus 
Chry’sa, and Chry'se 
Chrys'a-me 
Chry-san’tas 
Chry-san’thi-us 
Chry-san’tis 
Chry-sa! or 
*Chrys'a-or 
Chrys-a-o/re-us 
Chry-sa’o-ris 
Chry/sas 
*Chry-sas’pi-des 
Chry-se/is 
Chry-ser/mus 
*Chrys’/e-rus 
Chry‘ses 
Chry-sip’pe 
Chry-sip’pus 
Chry ‘cis 
Chrys-c-ae’pi-des 
*Chry-soc/e-ros 
*Chrys‘o-cher 
Chry-sog’/o-nus 
Chrys-o-la’us 
*Chrys-o-lo/ras 
¢Chry-son’di-um 
Chry-sop’o-lis 
Chry-sur’rho-e, or 
Chry-sor/rho-as 
*Chry-sos’to-mus 
*Chry-soth’e-mis 
Chryx’us 
Chtho/ni-a 
Chtho/ni-us 
*Chthon-o-phy'le 
*Cj-a-gi'si 
tCib/a-le 
Cib-a-ri’tis 
*Ci-bo’/tus 
Cib‘y-ra 
Cic’e-ro 
{Cich’y-ris 
Cic’o-nes 
Ci-cu’ta 
*Cic-y-ne/thus 
*Cil/i-ces 
Ci-lic/i-a, and Ci-lis’sa 
Cilix 
Cilla 
Cil’les 
Cil‘lus 
Cil/ni-us 
Ci/lo 
Cim/ber 
Cim-be’ri-us 
Cim/bri 
Cim’bri-cum 
*Cim/bri-cus 
Cim/i-nus 
Cim-me'ri-i 
‘Cim/me-ris 
*Cim-me’ri-um 
Ci-mo/lis, and Ci-no’- 


Ci/mon 

Ci-nz/thon, or Ci-ne'- 
thon 

*Cin/a-ra 

Ci-nar’a-das 


Cin/el-a 
Cin-cin-na/tus 
Cin/ci-us 
Cin’e-as 
Ci-ne’si-as 


Ci-nith‘i-i 
Cin’na 
Cin/na-don 
Cin/na-mus 
Cin-ni/a-na 
Cinx’i-a 


Cir-cen’/ses Lu’di 

Cir'ci-us 

Cir’cus 

Ci/ris 

Cir-re/a-tum 

Cir’rha, and Cyr’rha 

Cir’tha, and Cir’ta 

Cis-al-pi/na Gal’ii-a 

Cis’pa 

Cis'sa 

Cis’ se-is 

Cis-se’us 

Cis‘si-a 

Cis’si-2 

Cis’si-des 

Cis-ses'sa 

{Cis-so-es’sa 

Cis’sus 

Cis-su/sa 

Cis-te/ne 

*Cis-the’ne 

*Cis-to-bo!ci 

Ci-the’/ron 

Cith-a-ris/ta, 

*Ci-the’las 

*Cith’e-ron 

Cit/i-um 

Ci’us 

Ci-vi/lis 

Ciz’y-cum, or tCyz/i- 
cus 

Cia’de-us 

Cla/nes 

Cla/nis 

Cla/ni-us, or tCla’nis 

*Cla-ra/nus 

Cia’rus, or tCla‘ros 

Clas-tid/i-um 

Clau/di-a 

Clan/di-e A’que 

Clau-di-a/nus 

Clau-di-op’o-lis 

Clau’di-us 

Clau/sus 

Cla-vi-e’nus 

Clav’i-ger 

Cla-zom/e-ne, and 
Cla-zom/e-r 2 

Cle’a-das 


| *Cle-er/e-ta 


Cle-an/der 
Cle-an'dr-day 
Cle-an’thes 
Cle-ar’chus 
Cle-ar’i-des 
Cie’mens 


Cle-o-bu'la 
Cle-ob-u-li/na 
Cle-o-bu’lus 
Cle-o-cha/res 
Cle-o-cha’ri-a 
Cle-o-de/us 
Cle-od’a-mus 
Cle-o-de’mus 
Cle-o-do’ra 
Cle-o-dox’a 
Cle-og’e-nes 
Cie-o-la‘us 
Cle-om/a-chus 
Cle-o-man/tes 
Cle-om/ bro-tus 
Cie-o-me/des 
Cle-om/e-nes 
Cle’on 
Cle-o'n@, and Cle/o-na 
Cle-o’/ne 
Cle-o-ni’ca 
Cle-o-ni'cus 
Cls-on’nis 


toon! y-mus 
Ure’ o-pas 
Cle-op'a-ter 
Cle-op’a-tra 
Cle-op’a-tris 
Cle-oph/a-nes 
Cle-o-phan’thus 
Cle’o-phes 
Cle-opn‘o-lus 
Cle’o-phon 
Cle-o-phy‘lus 
Cle-o-pam/ pus 
Cle-op-tol’e-mus 
Cle’o-pus 
Cle-o'ra 
Cle-os’tra-tus 
ces 

le = 
Clelri 
Cles’i-des 
Cle'ta 
*Clet-a-be/ni 
Clib/a-nus 
Cli-de’/mus 

Cli‘max 

lim/e-nus 
Cli/nas 
Clin‘i-as 
Cli-nip’pi-des 
Cli/nus 
Cli’o 
Cli-sith’e-ra 
Clis’the-nes 
Cli/te 
Cli-tar’chus 
Cli’te 
Cli-ter’ni-a 
Clit-o-de’mus 
Cli-tom/a-chus 
Cli-ton’y-mus 
Clit’o-phon 
Cli’tor 
Cli-to/ri-a 
Cli-tum/nus 
Cli/tus 
*Clo-a/ca 
Clo-a-ci’na 
Clo-an/thus 
Clo’di-a 
Clo'di-us 
Cle/li-a 
Cla/li-s 
Cle i-us 
Clo’nas 
Cion'di-cus 
Clo/ii- 1 
Clo ji ue 
Clo/the 
Clu-a-ci/na 
Clu-en’ti-us 
Clu'pe-a, and Clyp’e4 
Clu’si-a 
Clu-si/ni Fon'tes 
Ciu-si/o-Jum 
Clu’/si-um 
Clu!si-us 
Clu'vi-a 
Clu’vi-us Ru’fus 
Clym/e-ne 
*Clym-e-ne!i-de3 
Clym/e-nus 
Cly-son’y-mus 
Cly-son-y-mu/sa 
Chyt-em-nes’tra 
Clyt’i-a, or Clyt/i-e 
Clyt’i-us 
Cly‘tus 
Cna-ca’di-um 
Cnac’a-lis 
*Cnac!a-lus 
Cna/gi-a 
Cne/mus 
Cne/us, or Cnre’us 
Cni-din’i-um 
Cni‘dus, or Gni'dus 
Cno’pus 
Cnos’si-a 


Co/cles . 
*Coc'li-tes 
Coc'ti-w, and Cot’ti-e 
Co-cy’tus 

Co-da/nus Si/nus 


Co-cil/i-us 


fi 
¢ 


Cora : 
\Ce-lal/e-te | 
‘¢Co’'le 
Ceel-e-syr/i-a, and 
Cel-o-syr'i-a 
Ce'li-a 
Ceel-i-ob’ri-ga 
Ce'li-us 
Colus 
Ce'nus 
Cer’a-nus 
Co’es 
*Cos'y-ra 
Co/us 
Cog’a-mus 
Cog-i-du‘nus 
Co/hi-bus 
Co’hors 
*Col-a-ce/a. 
Co-le’nus 
*Co-lan’co-rum 
Co-lax/a-is 
Co-lax/es 
Col'chi 
Col'chis, and Col/chos 
Co-len’da | 
Co'li-as 
Col-la’ti-a 
Col -la-ti/nus 
Col-li/na 
Col-lu'ci-a 
Colo 
Co-lo/ne 
Co-lo/ne 
{Co-lo’ni-a 
Co-lo’nos 
Col’o-phon 
Sone, and Co-los’- 
sis 
Co-los'sus 
{Co-lo'tes 
Col’pe 
*Col-the/ne 
Col-u-bra/ri-a 
o-lum ‘ba 
Col-u-mella 
¢Co-lum/nz Her'cu-lis 
Co-lu'thus 
Co-lyt/tus 
Com-a-ge/na 
Com-a-ge’ni 
Co-ma’na 
Co-ma/ni-a 
t{Co-ma’re-a 
Com!a-ti 
Com/a-rus 
Co-mas’tus 
*Co-ma'ta 
Com-ba’bus 
Com'be 
Com’bi 
Com-bre’a 
Com’bu-tis 
*Co-me'da 
Co-me’tes 
Com’e-the 
Co-rin/i-us 
Co-mit'i-a 
Co’ mi-us 
*Com-ma-ge/nus 
Com!’mo-dus 
Co/mon 
Com-pi-ta’li-a 
*Com-plu’tum 
Comp’sa-tus 
Com-pu’sa 
Co/mum 
'o/mus 
Con'ca-ni 
Con-cor’di-a 
Con/da-lus 
Con'da-te 
1*Con-da'te 
Con-di-vic/num 
on-do-cha’tes 
Yon-dru/si 
‘on-dyl’i-a 
*Con-dy’lus 
Co’ne 
Con-e-to-du/nus, and 
fCot-u-a’tus 
Con-fu’ci-us 
Con-ge/dus 
Co-ni/a-ci 
‘oO ni-i 
‘Co-nim'bri-ca 
n-i-sal/tus 
Co-nis'ci 
Con-ni/das 
Co/non 
*Co-no’pe 
*Con-o-pe/um 
*Co-no’pe-um 
Con-sen’tes 
€on-sen'ti-a 
Con-sid’i-us 
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Con-si-li/num 

Cén/stans 

Con-stan‘ti-a 

*Con-stan-ti/a, (4 city) 

Con-stan-ti/na 

Con-stan-ti-nop/o-lis 

Con-stan-ti/nus 

Con-stan/ti-us 

{Con’su-les 

Con‘sus 

Con-syg’/na 

Con-ta-des'dus 

*Con-to-po-ri/a 

Con-tu’bi-a 

*Co’nus Con-col/o-rus 

*Con/ve-ne 

Co’on 

Co/os, Cos, Ce’a, and 
Co 


Co!pe 
*Cop/a-is 
Co!’phas 
Co-phon’tis. 
Co’pi-a 
Co-pil/lus 
Co-po’ni-us 
Cop’ra-tes 
Co’ pre-us 
Cop’tus, or Cop’tos 
Co/ra 


Cor-a-ce’si-um, or 
Cor-a-cen/si-um 
Cor-a-co-na/sus 
*Cor-a-co-ne/sus 
Co-rai’e-ta 
*Co-ra'li 
Co-ral'li 
Co-ra/nus 
Co/ras 
Co/rax 
Co-rax'i 
Cor’ be-us 
Cor’bis and ¢Or’su-a 
Cor’bu-lo 
*Cor’co-ba 
*Cor’co-ras 
Cor-cy’ra 
Cor’du-ba 
Cor-du-e’ne 
*Cor-dy/la 
Co’re 
Co-res’sus 
Cor’e-sus 
*Co-re/sus 
Cor’e-tas 
Cor-fin/i-um 
Co’ri-a 
*Co-ri‘a 
Co-rin’e-um 
Co-rin’na 
Co-rin’nus 
Co-rin’thus 
Co-ri-o-la/nus 
Co-rio-li, and Co-ri- 
olla 
Co-ris’sus 
*Co-ri‘tha 
Cor’i-tus 
Cor!’ma-sa 
Cor’mus 
Cor-ne‘li-a 
Cor-ne'li-i 
Cor-niec/u-lum 
Cor-ni-fic’i-us 
Cor’ni-ger 
Cor-nu'tus 
Co-re’bus 
Co-ro'na 
Cor-o-ne’a 
tCo-ro’ni-a 
*Cor-o-ni/des 
Co-ro’nis 
Co-ron‘ta 
Co-ro’nus 
*Co-ro/pe 
Cor-rha/gi-um 
*Cor-se’a, 
Cor’si 
Cor'si-a 
Cor'si-ca 
Cor/so-te 
{Cor-su/ra 
jCor-to’na 
Cor-to/ne 
*Cor-ty’na 
Cor-un-ca/nus 
Co’rus 
Cor-vi/nus 
Cor-y-ban’tes 
Cor’y-bas 
Cor-y-bas’sa 
Cor’y-bus 
Co-ryc’i-a 
Co-ryc’i-des 
Co-ryc’i-us 
Cor’y-cus 


*Co-ry/cus 
Cor’y-don 
Cor'y-la, or Cor-y-le’. 


um 

Co-rym’bi-fer 

Cor’y-na 

Cor-y-ne'ta, or Cor-y- 
ne/tes 

Cor-y-pha’si-um 


Cor-y-then’ses 
Cor’y-thus 
Co-ry/tus 
Cos 
Co’sa$ Cos’sa, Co/ss 
Cos-co/ni-us 
Co-sin 
Co’sis Pa 
Cos’mus 
Cos’ se-a 
Cos’sus 
Cos-su’ti-4 
*Cos-to-bo’cl 
Cos-to-be/i 
Co-sy/ra 
Co’tes, or Cot’tes 
Co/thon 
Co-tho’ne-a 
*Cot-i-nu/sa 
Cot’ i-so 
Cot’ta 
Cot’ti-e Al/pes 
Cot-to’nis 
Cot’tus 
Co-ty-2/um 
*Co-ty-a-i’on 
Cot-y-le/us 
Co-tyl/i-us 
Co-ty/o-ra 
*Co-ty’o-rus 
Co/tys 
*Co-ty'to 
Co-tyt’to 
Cra/gus 
Cram-bu’sa 
*Cram/bu-tis 
*Cran‘a-6 
Cran/a-i 
Cran/a-pes 
Cran‘a-us 
Cra‘ne 
*Cra-ne/a 
Cra-ne’um 
Cra/ni-i 
Cra/non, or Cran/non 
Cran/tor 
*Crap’a-thus 
{Cras/si-pes 
Cras-sit’i-us 
Cras’sus 
Cras-ti/nus 
T*Cras’ti-nus 
Crat’a-is 
Cra-te/us 
Cra/ter 
Crat’e-rus 
Cra'tes 
Crat-es-i-cle’a 
Crat-¢-sip’o-lis 
Crat-e-sip’ pi-das 
{Cra’te-us 
Cra-te'vas 
Cra’this 
Cra-ti/nus 
Cra-tip’pus 
Crat’y-lus 
Crau!si-e 
Crau/sis 
Cra-ux'i-das 
Crem/e-ra 
Crem/i-des 
Crem/ma 
*Cre/my-on 
Crem!my-on, or 
Crom'my-on 
Crem/ni, or Cren/nos 
Cre-mo’/na 
Cre-mu’'ti-us 
*Cre-na/cus 
Cre/on 
Cre-on-ti’a-des 
Cre-oph’i-lus 
*Cre-o-phyJus 
*Cre-o-po/lus 
Cre-pe/ri-us 
*Creph-a-ge-ne/tu3 
Cres A 
Cre’sa, or Cres’sa 
{Cres’sas 
Cre/si-us 
Cres-phon/tes 
Cres’si-us 
Cres/ton 
*Cres-to/ne 
Cre’sua 


Cre’ta 
Cre’te-us 
Cre/te 
Cre’te-a- 
Cre’tes 
Cre’te-us 
Cre’the-is 
Cre’the-us 
*Cre-thi/des 
*Cre'thon 
Creth’o-na 
Cret’i-cus 
Cre-u’sa 
Cre-u’sis 
Cri/a-sus 
Cri-nip’ pus 
Cri’nis 
Cri-ni/sus, or Cri-mi’- 
sus 
Cri/no 
*Cri-o/a 
Cri’son 
Cris-pi/na 
Cris-pi/nus 
Crit/a-la 
¢Cri-the’is 
Cri-tho’te 
Crit’i-as 
Cri’to 
Crit-o-bu/lus 
{Crit-o-de’mus 
Crit-og-na/tus 
Crit-o-la’us 
*Cri/u-Me-to’pon 
Cri/us 
Cro-bi’a-lus 
Crob/y-zi 
Croc/a-le 
Cro/ce-@ 
*Croc-o-di/lon 
Croc-o-di-lop!o-lis 
Cro/cus 
*Croc-y-le’a 
Cre’sus 
Cro-i/tes 
Cro/mi 
jCro-mi/tis 
Crom’/my-on 
Crom‘na 
Cro/mus 
Cro‘ni-a 
Cron‘i-des 
Cro’ni-um 
Cro’phi 
Cros-se/a 
*Crot/a-le 
Crot’a-lus 
Cro’ton 
Cro-to/na 
{Crot-o-ni/a-t@ 
*Cro-to-ni-2/t@ 
Crot-o-ni‘a-tis 
Cro-to’pi-as 
Cro-to’pus 
{Cro’tus 
Cru/nos 
Crusis 
Crus-tu-me’ri 
*Crus-tu/me-ri 
Crus-tu-me'tj-a, or 
Crus-tu-me’ri-um 
Crus-tu-mi/num 
Crus-tu’mi-um, Crus- 
tu/nus, and Crus-. 
tur-ne/ni-us 
Cry/nis 
*Cryp-te/a 
Cte/a-tus 
Ctem/e-ne 
Cte/nos 
Cte’si-as 
Cte-sib/i-us 
Ctes/i-cles 
Cte-sil’e-chus 
Ctes/i-phon 
Cte-sip’pus 
Ctim/e-ne 
*Cu/cu-fas 
Cu‘la-ro 
Cu’ma, or Cu/me 
Cu-nax/a 
*Cu-ni/na 
Cu-pa'vo 
Cu-pen/tus 
Cu-pi’do 
Cu-pi-er’ni us 
Cures 
Cu-te’tes 
Cu-re/tis 
Cu’ri-a 
Cu-ri-a'ti-i 
Cu’ri-o 
*Cu-ri-o/nes 
Cu-ri-o-sol’i-ta 
Cu/ri-um : 
Cu’ri-us Der.-ta'tus 


Cur'ti-a 

Cur-til/las 

Cur’ti-us 

Cu-ru/lis 

Cus-se/i 

fCu’sus 

Cu-til/i-um 

Cy-am-o-so/rus 

Cy/a-ne 

Cy-a're-e 

*Cy-a'ne-e, or Cy-a/- 
ne-a 

Cy-a’ne-us 

Cy-a-nip’pe 

Cy-a-nip’pus 

Cy-a-rax’es, or Cy- 


SY bleed and Cyb/e- 
a 


Cyb/e-le 
Cyb’e-lus 
Cyb/i-ra 
{Cy-bis'tri-a 
Cy-ce’/si-um 
Cych’re-us 
*Cyc'la-des 
*Cy-clob/o-rus 
*Cy-clo-pe-di/a 
Cy-clo’pes 
*Cyc-lo-pe/us 
Cyc’nus 
Cy'da 
{Cy’das 
Cyd/i-as 
*Cyd’i-mos 
Cy-dip’pe 
Cyd’nus 
Cy'don 
*Cyd-o-ne’a 
*Cy-do’/nes 
*Cyd-o-ne/us 
Cy-do/ni-a 
*Cy-do’ni-us 
Cyd’/ra-ra 
*Cy-dre/lus 
Cyd-ro-Ja/us 
Cyg’nus 
Cyl’/a-bus 
{Cyl-bi-a/ni 
CyVi-ces 
Cy-lin’dus 
CylI-lab/a-ris 
Cyila-rus 
Cyl’len 
Cyl-le/ne 
Cyl-le-ne’i-us 
*Cyl-le-ne/us 
Cyl-lyr'i-i 
Cy’lon 
*Cyl-o-ni/um 
Cy’ma, or Cy’m@ 
*Cy-ine/lus 
*Cym/i-nus 
Cy-mod’o-ce 
Cy-mod-o-ce/a 
Cy-mod-o-ce/as 
Cy'me, or Cy'mo 
*Cy-mo/lus, or Ci. 
mo'lus 
Cym-o-po-li’a 
Cy-moth’o-e 
Cyn-e-gi/rus 
Cy-ne’thi-um 
Cy-na’ne 
Cy-na'pes 
Cyn‘a-ra 
Cy-nax’/a 
Cyn/e-as 
*Cy-neg’/e-tm 
*Cyn-e-gi/rus 
Cy-ne’si-i, or Cyn’er 
te 


*Cy-ne'te 
*Cyn-e-te/a 
Cyn-e-thus’sa 
Cyn’/i-a 
Cyn/i-ci 
*Cyn/i-cus 
Cy-nis'ca 
Cy'no 
Cyn-o-ceph/a-le 
Cyn-o-ceph’a-li 
Cyn-o-phon’tis 
*Cy-nop’o-lis 
Cy-nor’tas 
Cy-nor’ti-on 
Cy'nos 
Cyn-o-sar’ ges 
Cyn-os-se/ina 
Cyn-o-su’ra 
Cyn’thi-a 
Cyn’thi-us 
Cyn/thus 
Cyn-u-ren’ses 


Cy’nus 

Cy p-a-ris'si, or Cyp-a- 
ris/si-a 

Cyp-a-ris/sus 

Cyph/a-ra 

Cyp-ri-a/nus 

Cy’prus 

*Cy p-se'la 

Cyp-sel’i-des 

Cyp’se-lus 

Cy-rau/nis 

Cy’re 

Cyr-e-na/i-ca 

Cyr-e-na’i-ci 

Cy-re/ne 

*Cy-res/chata 

Cy-ri’a-des 

Cy-ril/lus 

Cy-rj/nus 

Cyr'ne 

Cyr’/nus 

*Cy-ro-pe-di’/a 

Cyr-re/i 

Cyr’rha-de 

Cyr’'rhes 

{Cyr-rhes’ti-ca 

Cyr’rhus 

Cyr-ri-a/na 

tCy-rop’o-lis 

Cyr-si'lus 

*Cyr’si-lus 

*Cyr-to’na 

Cy‘rus 

Cy'ta 

Cy-te’is 

Cy-the’ra 

Cyth-e-re/a, or Cyth- 
e-re/a 

Cyth’e-ris 

*Cy-the’ris 

Cy-the’re-us 

Cy-the’ri-us 

Cy-the’ron 

Cy-the’run 

Cyth’e-rus 

Cyth’nos 

Cy-tin’e-um 

Cyt-is-so/rus 

*Cy-to/ri-us 

Cy-to/rus 

Cyz-i-ce’/ni 

Cyz’i-cum 

Cyz/i-cus 


D. 


Da!x, or Da/ua 
Da'ci, or Da’ce 
Da’ci-a 
tDa’ci-us 
Dac’ty-li 
Dad/i-ce 
*Da-du/chus 
Ded’a-la 
*Ded-a-le/a 
De-da'li-on 
Ded’a-lus 
De!mon 
*Dem/o-nes 
*Dem/o-num 
Dali 

Da’i-cles 
{Da‘i-des 
Da/i-dis 
Da-im/a-chus 
Da-im/e-new 
Da’i-phron 
Da-i/ra 
Dal'di-a 
*Dal/ma-te 
Dal-ma’ti-a 
Dal-ma‘ti-us 
{Dal/mi-um. 
Dam-a-ge’tus 
Dam/a-lis 
*Da-mar'e-tus 
Da‘mas 
Dam-as-ce/na 
*Dam-as-ce/ne 
Da-mas’ci-us 
Da-mas’cus 
*Da-ma/si-a 
Dam-a-sic/thon 
Dam-a-sip’pus 
Dam-a-sis’tra-tus 
*Dam-a-si-thy’mus 
Dam-a-sith’/y-nus 
*Dam-a-si/ton 
Da-mas’tes 
*Dam/a-sus 
*Da/me-ag 
Da/mi-a 
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Da-mip’pus 
Da!mis 
{Dam-no/ni-i, or 
tDum-no’ni- 
Dam/no-rix 
Da’mo 
Dam/o-cles 
Da-moc’ra-tes 
Da-moc’ri-ta 
Da-moc’ri-tus 
*Da-mom/e-les 
Da/mon 
*Dam-o-ni/cus 
Dam-o-phan’tus 
Da-moph'i-la 
Da-moph’i-lus 
Dam’o-phon 
Da-mos’tra-tus 
Da-mox/e-nus 
Da-myr'i-as 
Da’/na 
Dan/a-6 
Dan/a-i 
Da-na/i-des 
Dan!a-la 
Dan’a-us 
Dan/da-ri, or Dan-' 
dar’i-da 
Dan/don 
Da-nu’bi-us 
Da/o-chus 
*Da’o-nes 
Daph/ne 
*Daph-ne/us 
Daph/ne 
Daph-ne-pho!ri-a 
Daph/nis 
Daph/nus | 
Dar’u-ba 
*Dar/a-bes 
jDar-an-ta’si-a 
Da'raps 
Dar’da-ni 
Dar-da/ni-a 
Dar-dan’i-des 
Dar’da-nis 
Dar’da-nus 
*Da-re/i-um 
Da’res 
Da-re’tis 
*Da-re/us, or Da-ri/us 
Da-ri/a 
Da-ri'a-ves 
*Da-ri/cus 
Da-ri/te 
Das'/con 
*Das-cy-le’um 
*Das-cy-li/tis 
Das/cy-lus 
Da’sc-a 
Da’si-us 
Das-sar’e-te, or Das- 
sa-ri/te 
Das-sa-re/ni, or Das- 
sa-rit'i-l 
Dat'/a-mes 
Dat-a-pher’/nes 
Da’tis er 
Da’tos, or Da‘ton 
Dau'lis 
Dau/ni 
Dau/ni-a 
Dau'nus 
Dau’ri-fer, or Dau'tt- 
seg 
Dav/a-ra 
*Deb/o-rus 
*Dec-a-du'chi 
*De-cap’o-lis 
De-ceb‘a-lus 
*Dec-e-le/a 
De-ce/le-um 
*Dec-e-li/cum 
Dec’e-lus 
De-cem’ vi-rl 
De-co'ti-a 
*De-ci-a'‘tum 
De-cid‘i-us Sax’a 
*Dec’i-mus 
De-cin’e-us 
De'ci-us 
*Dec/u-ma 
*Dec-u-ma/tes 
Te-cu'ri-o 
Ded-i-tam’e-nes 
De-ic/o-on 
De-id-a-mi’a, 
7*De-il’e-on 
De-il’o-chus 
De-im'‘a-chus 
*De-i'o-ces 
De-i'o-chus 
De-i/o-ne 
De-i-o’ne-us 
De-i-o-pe’i-a 
*De-i-ot/a-rus 


Ly -ipb’i-fa 
De-iph’o-be 
De-iph’o-bus 
De’i-phon 
De-i-phon’tes 
De-ip’y-le 
De-ip’y-lus 
De-ip’y-rus 
Dej-a-ni’/ra 
*Dej’o-ces 
De-jot/a-rus 
Del/don 
De'li-a 
De-li’a-des 
De‘li-um, 
De’li-us 
Del-ma’ti-us 
Del-min/i-um 
De‘los 
Del’ phi 
Del’ phi-cus 
Del-phin‘i-a, 
Del-phin’i-um 
Del’phus 
Del-phy’ne 
Del’ta 
*Del-to’ton 
Dem/a-des 
De-men/e-tus 
De-mag’o-ras 
Dem-a-ra’ta 
Dem-a-ra/tus 
De-mar’chus 
Dem-a-re’ta 
Dem-a-ris/te 
/De-ma’tri-a 
De'me-a 
*De-me'ter 
Do-me’tri-a 
De-me’tri-ae 
De-me’tri-us 
De'mo 
Dem-o-a-nas'sa 
Dem-o-ce’des ; 
De-moch’a-res 
Dem/!o-cles 
De-moc’o-on 
De-moc’ra-tes 
De-moc’ri-tus 
De-mod/i-ce 
De-mod’/o-cus 
*Dem-o-do'rus 
De-mo’le-on 
De-mo’le-us 
De’mon 
Dem-o-nas’sa 
De-mo’nax 
Dem-o-ni'ta 
Dem-o-ni’cus 
Dem-o-phan’tus 
De-moph'i-lus 
Dem’‘o-phon 
De-moph’o-on 
De-mop’o-lis 
De'’mos ‘ 
De-mos’the-nes 
De-mos'tra-tus 
*De-mn'chus 
Dem’y-lus 
*Den-se-le'ta 
De-od'a-tus 
De-o!is 
tDer’be 
Der'bi-ces 
TDer’bi-ces 
*Der-bi’ces 
er'ce 
*Der-ce’/bi-i 
Der-cen/nus 


Der'ce-to, or Der’ce- 


tis 7 
Der-cyl’li-das 
Der-cyl/lus 
*Der'cy-los 
Der’cy-nus 
Der-se’i 
{Der-tho’na 
De-ru-si-2’i 
*Des!po-ta 
*De-su'da-ba 
Deu-ca’li-on 
Deu-ce’ti-us 
Deu! do-rix 
*Deu-ri/o-pus 
*Dev'o-na 
Dex-am/e-ne 
Dex.am’e-nus 
Dex-ip’pus 


Di-ac-o-pe/na 
*Di-a-cre/a 
*Di’a-cris 
Di-ac-tor’i-des 
®Di-a-du'’me-nus 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND “LATIN. PROPER NAMES. 


Di-a-du-me-ni-a/nus 


Di-2*us 


Di’a-gon, or Di’a- 


gum 
tDi-a-gon’das 
Di-ag’o-ras 
Di-a'lis 
Di-al/lus 


Di-a-mas-ti-go’sis 


Di-a’/na 
Di-an’a-sa 
tDi-a’ni-um . 
*Di-aph’a-nes 
Di-a’si-a 
{Dib/i-o 
Di-ce’a 
*Di-ce-ar-che/us 
*Di-ce-ar-chi/a 
Di-ce/us 

Di'ce 
Dic-e-ar’chus 
Di-ce’ne-us 
Dic’o-mas 
Dic’te 


Dic-tam/num, or Dic- 


tyn/na 

Dic-ta/tor 
Dic-tid-i-en’ses 
Dic-tyn’/na 
Dic’tys 
Did’i-us 

Di'do 
Did’y-ma 
Did-y-me’us 
Did-y-ma’on 
Did’y-me 
Did’y-mum 
Did’y-mus 
Di-en’e-ces 
Di-es’ pi-ter 
*Di-ge/na 
Di-gen'ti-a 
*Di-ge/ri 
Dig’ma 
*Di-i-po-li’a 
Di'i 
Di-mas’sus 
Di-nar’chus 
*Din'dy-ma 
*Din-dy-me'ne 
Din/dy-mus 
Din’i-a 
Din’i-as 
Din’i-che 
Di-noch‘a-tes 
Di-noc'ra-tes 
Di-nod'o-chus 
*Din-o-ge-ti/a 
Di-nol’o-chus 
Di-nom'e-nes 
Di’non 
Di-nos’the-nes 
Di-nos’tra-tus 
*Di-o-ces-a re’a 
Di-o-cle'a 
Di’/o-cles 
Di-o-cle-ti-a'nus 
Di-o-do’rus 
Di-o'e-tas 
Di-og'e-nes 
Di-o-ge’ni-a 
Di-og’e-nus 
Di-og-ne/tus 
*Di-o-me'a 
Di-o-me’da 
*Di-om-e-de'a 
*Di-om-e-de'@ 
Di-o-me'des 

, Di-o-me'don 

; *Di-o/mus 

' Difon 

1 Di-o-ne/a 

| Di-o’ne 

*Di-on-y-se’us 
Di-o-nys'i-a 

! Di-o-ny-si'a-des 

4 Di-o-nys’i-as 

\ Di-o-nys’i-des 


: Di-o-nys-i-o-do’rus 


' Di-o-nys’ji-on 
Di-o- ny-sip’o-lis 
Di-o-nys’i-us 
*Di-o-ny’sus 
Di-oph’a-nes 

. Di-o-phan’tus 
Di-6-pa/nus 


*Di-o-pi’tes, or *Di-o- 


‘pi/thes 
Di-op’o-lis 
Di-o'res 
Di-o-ryc’tus 

| Di-os-cor’i-deg 

| *Di-os'co-rum 

' Di-os'co-rus 
Di-os-cu/ri 
Di-os‘pa-ge 
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Di-os’ po-lis 
Di-o-ti’‘me 
Di-o-ti’mus 
Di-ot/re-phes 
Di-ox-ip'pe 


Diph‘i-lus 
Di-phor’i-das 
*Diph/ry-ges 
Di-pe’ne 
{Dip/o-lis 
Dip’sas 
*Dip’y-lum 
Di'ra 

Dir'ce 
Dir-cen’na 
Dir’ phi-a 
{Dir-phy’i-a 
Dis-cor’di-a 
*Dis/co-rum 
*Dis/o-re 
Dith-y-ram’bus 
*Dit-i-o/nes 
Dit’ta-ni 
tDi/um 
Div-i-ti'a-cus 
{Div-o-du/rum 
*Div/o-na 
Di'vus Fid/i-us 
Di-yl/his 
*Di-ze/rus 
Do-be'res 
*Do-be’rus 
*Doc’i-lis 
*Doc-i-me’um 
*Doc!ji-mus 
Do'cle-a 
Do-do/na 
Dod-o-ne/us 
Do-do'ne 
Do-don/i-des 
*Do'i-i 
Dol-a-bel Ja 
Dol-i-cha’on 
Dol'i-che 
*Dol’i-chos 
*Do-li/on 
*Do-li’o-nes 
*Do-li’o-nis 
Do’li-us 
Dol-o-me’na 
*Dol-o-mé/ne 
Do’lon 
Do-lon'ci 
Dol'o-pes 

Do Jo’ phi-on 
Do-lo’pi-a ' 
*Dol-o-pi/on 
Do'lops 
*Dom-i-du'ca 
Dom-i-du/cus 
Do-min’i-ca 
Do-mit’i-a 
Do-mit-i-a’/nus 
Do-mi-tilla 
Do-mit’i-us 
*Dom-not/i-num 
*Dom-not/i-nus 
Do-na’tus 
Don-i-la’us 
Do-nu'ca 
Do-ny/sa 
Do-rac'te 
*Dor-ce’a 
Do'res 

tDo’ri 
*Dor'i-ca 
Dor’i-cus 
*Dor’i-das 
Do-ri-en’ses 
tDo-ri-e/us Vi 
Dor’i-las 
Dor-i-la/us 
Do’ri-on 
Do'ris 
Do-ris/cus 
Do’ri-um 
Do’ri-us 
*Do-ros/to-lum 
Do-ros’to-rum 
Dor-sen’/nus 
Dor'so 

Do'rus 
Do-ry’a-sus 
Do-ry’clus 


Dor-y-Jz/um, er Dor- 


y-lw/us 
Dor'y-las 
Doty ee ; 
*Do-ryph/o-r: 
Dowden 
Dos!ci 
tDo-si’a-das 
Do-si’a-des/ 


*De-sith’e-us 
Do-se/nus 
tDo’son 
Dot’a-das 
Do’to 
Do/tus 
Dox-an/der 
TDrac'a-non, or Drac!- 
o-non 
Dra-ca’/nus 
*Drac/a-nus 
Dra’co 
Dra-con’ti-des 
.*Drac’o-num 
Dra’cus 
*Dra-ho’nus 
Dran’ces 
Dran-gi-a/na 
Dran-gi'na 
Dra!pes 
Drep‘a-na, or Drep/a- 
num 
Drim/a-chus 
*Dri-od/o-nes 
Dri-op’i-des 
Dri'os 
Dro/i 
*Dro-mach/e-tus 
Dro-mz/us 
Drop/i-ci 
Dro’pi-on 
Dru-en'ti-us, or Dru- 
en'ti-a 
*Dru-ge'ri 
Dru’ ge-ri 
Dru/i-dx 
Dru-sil/la Liv’i-a 
Dru’so 
Dru’sus 
Dry/’a-des 
Dry-an-ti'a-des, or 
Dry-an’ti-des 
*Dry-an-ti'des 
Dry-mex/a 
Dry'’mo 
*Dry-mo/des 
Dry'mus 
*Dry-nem/e-tum 
Dry'o-pe 
Dry-o-pe/i-a 
Dry/o-pes 


Dry’o-pis, or Dry-op/i- 
da 


Dry’ops 

Dryp’e-tis 

tDu’bis 

¢Du’bris 
Du-ce!ti-us 
Du-il'li-a 4 
Du-il/li-us Ne’pos 
Du-lich’i-um 
*Du-lop/o-lis 
Dum/no-rix 
Du’nax 
*Du/ra-nus 
Du-ra‘ti-us 
*Du!ra-to 
Du’ri-us 
*Du-ro-cor/to-rum 
Du-ro/ni-a 


*) Du-um' vi-ri 


Dy-a-gon'das 
Dy-ar-den’ses 
Dy'ma 
Dy-me’i 
Dy’mas 
Dym/nus 
Dy-nam/e-ne 
*Dy-nas/te 
Aig el 

'y-ras' pes 
tDy’ris 
*Dy-ra/chi-um 
Dy-sau‘les , 
Dys-ci-ne/tus 
Dy-so/rum 
*Dy-so/rus 
Dys-pon’ti-i 


E. 


E/a-nes 
E-a’/nus 
E-ar’i-nus 
E-a/si-um 
Eb/do-me 
*Eb/o-da 
hoe 
Eb/o-ra 
E-bor/a-cum 
Eb-o-ra/cum 


I 
‘L*Eb/o-rum | 


*Eb-ro-i'ces 
tE-bu'da 
*Eb/u-ra 
*Eb’u-ro 
Eb-u-ro/nes 
*Eb-u-ro-vi'ces 
Eb/u-sus 
Ec-a-me/da 
Ec-bat’a-na 


Ec-e-chir’i-a, or Es-e- 


kir/i-a 
tE-ce/tra 
*E-che/# 
E-chec’ra-tes, or 

E-kek’/ra-tes 
*Ech/e-de 
Ech-e-da’ml-a 
1*Ech-e-da-mi/a 
E-chel’/a-tus 
E chel’ta 
Ech'e-lus 
E-chem’bro-tus 
E-che’/mon 
Ech’e-mus 
Ech-e-ne/us 
Ech/e-phron 
E-chep’o-lis 
*Ech-e-po/lus 
E-ches’tra-tus 
*Ech/e-tla 
*Ech'e-tra 
*Ech’e-tus 
E-chev-e-then'ses_ 
E-chid’/na 
Ech-i-do’rus 
E-chin’a-des 
E-chi’non 
E-chi’nus 
Ech.i-nus’sa 
E-chi’on 
E-chi-on/i-des 
E-chi-o’ni-us 
*E!chi-us 
*E’cho 
{Ec-no’mos 


E-des'sa, or E-de'sa 


E-dis’sa 
E'don 
*E-do’nes 
*Ed/o-nes 
E-do’ni 
*E-du'sa 
E-dyl’i-us 
-e’ti-on 
*E-ga/le-os 
E-gel’/i-dus 
E-ge’ri-a 
E-ges-a-re/tus 
Eg-e-si/nus 
E-ges’ta 
*E-ge’ta 
Eg-na’ti-a 
Eg-na/ti-us 
E-i’on 
E-i’/o nes 


E-i-o'ne-us, or E-jo’- 


El-a-bon’tas 
E-le’a 

E-le'us 
*E-la-u-ti’chus 


El-a-ga-ba/lus, or El- 


a-gab/a lus 
*E-la'is . 
E]-a-i’tes 
E-la/i-us 
El-a-phe-bo/ii-8 
El-a-phi-2'a 
El’a-phus 
El-ap-to’ni-us 
E-la’ra 
E}-a-te’a 
E-la'tus 
*El'a-tus 
E-la’ver 
E’le-a 
E-le-a'tes 
E-lec/tra 
F-lec’tre 
E-lec’tri-des 
E-lec’try-on 
*El-e-gi’a 
E-le’i 
El-e-le’us 
E/le-on . 
E-le-on/tum 
*El-e-phan’ti-ne 
El-e-phan’tis 
El-e-phan-toph’a-gi 


*E)-e-phan-to-the/re 


El-e-phe/nor 
El-e-po/rus 
*El-eu-chi/a 
E‘le-us . 
El-eu-sin‘i-a 


*E)-eu-si'nus 
E-len‘sis 
E-leu'ther 
E-leu'the-re 
El-eu-the'ri-a 


E-leu*ther-o-cil/i-ces 
*E-leu-the-ro-la-co/nes 


*E-leu’the-rus 
E-leu/tho , 
{E-leu’the-ros 
E-lic/i-us 


E-li-en’sis, or E-li!a- 


El-pe’/nor 
El-pi-ni’ce 
E}-u-i/na 
I’y-ces 
Bi-y-ma/is 
El/y-mi 
El/y-inus 
El/y-rus 
*El/y-sa 
E-lys/i-um 
E-ma'thi-a 
E-nia’thi-on 
Em'ba-tum 
Em-bo-li‘ma 
E-mer’i-ta 


E-mes/sa, or E-mis’sa 
E-mo'da, or E-mo/dus 


*E-mo/di 
Em-ped’o-cles 
*Em!pe-dus 
Em pe-ra’mus 
Em-po/clus 
Em-po’ri-a 
Lona Hd 
: Em-pu/sa 
, *Em- pyr’/i-um 
#*E-nes’i-mus 
En-cel’a-dus 
*En-che'le-8 
En‘de-is 
En-de'ra 
*En-de'rum 
En-dym/i-on 
E-ne'ti 
*En’e-ti 
*En-gon/a-sis 
En-gy’um 
E-ni-en‘ses 
E-ni-o/pe-us 
E-ni/pe-us 
E-nis/pe 
En’na 
En/ni-a 
En/ni-us 
En’‘no-mus 
En-nos-i-gz'us 
En!o-pe 
E/nops _ 
E/nos 
En-o-sic/thon 
E-not-o-coe'/t@ 
En-tel/la 
En-tellus 
E-ny-a’li-us 
E-ny’o 
E'o-ne 
E/os 
E-o!us 
+*E-pen/e-tus 
E-pa’ gris 
E-pam-i-non/das 
*Ep-an-te!li-i 
| E-paph-ro-di’tus 
Ep‘a-phus 
Dp-as-nac’tus 
E-peb/o-lus 
E-pe‘i 
*Ep-e-tri’mi 
E-pe/us 
*E-phe’bi 
Eph’e-sus 
Eph/e-te 
Eph-i-al'tes 
Eph'‘o-ri > 
Eph/o-rus 
*Eph’ra-ta 
Eph’y-ra 
*Eph'y-re 
*Ep-i-ca/rus 
Ep-i-cas’te 
Ep-i-cer’i-des 
Ep-i-cha/i-des 
E-pich’a-ris 


Ep-i-char’mus 
Ep'i-cles 
Ep-i-cli'des 
*Ep-ic-ne-mid!i-# 
E-pic/ra-tes 
*Ep-i-cre’ne 
Ep-ic-te/tus _ 
*Ep-i-cu-re/k 
Ep-i-cu’rus 
E-pic’y-des 
*Ep-i-cy-di/des 
*Ep-i-dam-ne/ug 
Ep-i-dam/nus 
Ep-i-daph'ne 
E-pi-dau’ri-a 
Ep-i-dau‘rus 
tE-pid'i-um 
E-pid’i-us 
-do/te 
*#E-pid’o-tus 
E-pig’e-nes. 
E-pig’e-us: 
E-pig'o-ni 
E-pig/o-nus 
tEp-i-gra‘ne-a 
E-pi'i, or E-pe’& 
E-pil'a-ris ; 
Ep-i-mel’i-des 
E-pim/e-nes 
Ep-i-men'i-des 
Ep-i-me/the-us 
Ep-i-me’this 
E-pi’o-chus 
E-pi’o-ne 
{Ep-i-pha/ne-a 
Ep-i-pha-ne/a 
[fp ohana 
-piph’a-nes 
Ep-i-pha/ni-us 
tE-pip’o-le 
E-pi/rus 
tE-pis-co-pi/um 
E-pis/tro-phus 
E-pit’a-des 
+Ep-i-the/raa 
*Ep’i-tos 
FE’ pi-un 
Ep’o-na 
* E-pon/y-mus 
*E-po!pe 
E-po!pe-us 
Ep-o-red’o-rix: 
Ep’u-lo 
E-pyt/i-des 
Ep’y-tus 
Eq-ua-jus/ta 
E-quic!o-lus: 
*E-quir'i-a 
*Eq/ui-tes 
Eq-no-tu/ti-cuns 
Er’a-con 
E-%/a 
Er-a se/nus 
*Er-a-si/nug 
Er-a-sip’pus 
Er-a-sis'tra-tua 
Er’a-to 
Er-a-tos/the-nes 
Er-a-tos/tra-tus 
E-ra/tus 
Er-bes’sus 
tEr-chi’a 
Lr’e-bus 
*Er-ech-the’um 
E-rech’the-us 
*Er-ech-thi/da: 
E-rech’thi-des. 
E-rem/bi 
E-re/mus 
Er-e-ne’a 
E-res'sa 
E-re/sus 


*Er'e-sus, or E-rea’ gpg 


E-re’tri-a 
E-re/tum 
Er-eu-tha'li-on 
Er’ ga-ne o” 
*Er-gan/i-ca 
Er-gen'na 

Er’ gi-as 
Er-gi/nus 
Er-gin’nus: 
Er-i-be’a 
*Er-i-bo'tes 
*Er-i-ca’tes 
*Er-i-ce/a 
Er-i-ce’tes 
E-rich’tho 
Er-ich-tho/ni-ua 
Er-i-cin/i-um 
Er-i-cu’sa 
E-rid/a-nus 
*Er-ig-du/pus 
E-rig/o-ne 
+E-rig-o-ne/i-us 
E-rig'o-n 


Er-i-gy’us 
Erril'ias 
E-rin‘des 
*E-rin’e-08 
ese 
-rin’‘nys 
E-ri’o-pis 
E-riph’a-nis 
E-riph/i-das 
Er-i-phy/le 
E’ris 
Er-i-sich/thon 
Er‘i-thus 
E-rix'o 


Er’y-mus 
*Er-ys-the/a 
Er-y-the’a 
*Er-y-thi’a 
Er-y-thi’ni 
Er-y-the/um 
cr’ y-thra 
*E-ryth-ra-bo’lus 
Er’y-thra 
Er’y-thras 
E-ryth’ri-on 
E-ryth’ros 
E’ryx 
E-ryx’o 
E-ser’nus 
Es-quil’i-2, and Es- 
qui-li’nus 
Es-sed’o-nes 
Es’se-nes 
Es'su-i 
Es-ti-2-o'tis 
-ti-ai’a 
Es'u-la 
-te-ar/chus 
E-te’o-cles 
E-te’o-clus 
Et-e-o-cre/ta 
E-te’o-nes 
E-te-o/ne-us 
E-te-o-ni/cus 
*F-te-o/nus 
E-te’si-2 
E-tho‘li-on 
E-theJe-um 
@E-the’lus 
-the/mon 
th’o-da 
‘ti-as 
‘tis 
-tru/rta 
E-trus’ci 


Eu-che’nor 
Eu'chi-des 
Eu-cli‘des 
Eu’clus 
Eu'cra-te 
Eu/cra-tes 
Eu'cri-tus 
Euc-te’mon 
Euc-tre’si-i 
Eu-da’mon 
En-dam’i-das 
Eu'‘da-mus, or *Eu- 
da’mus 
Eu-de'mus 
Eu-do'ci-a 


Eu-dox’us 
#Eu-el-ge’a 
Eu-e-mer’i-das 
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*Eu-es’pe-ris 
Eu-ga’ne-i 
Eu-ge’ni-a 
Eu-ge’/ni-um 
u-ge/ni-us 
Eu/ge-on 
*Eu-gi/a 
Eu-hem/e-rus 
*Eu/hy-dra 
Eu/by-drum 
Eu’hy-us 
Eu-lim’e-ne 
Eu-ma'chi-us 
Eu-me/us 
*Eu-ma’ras 
*Eu-me/ces 
Eu-me/des 
Eu-me’lis 
fEu-me’lus, (son of 
Admetus) 
Ew’me-lus 
Eu/me-nes 
Eu-me’ni-n, (a female) 
*Eu-me-ni’a, (a city) 
Eu-men‘i-des 
Eu-me-nid’i a 
Eu-me'ni-us 
Eu-mol’pe 
Eu-mol’pi-de 
Eu-mol’ pus 
Eu-mon’i-des 
*Eu!'ne-os 
Eu-ne’us 
Eu-na’pi-us 
*Eu-ni’ce 
*Eu-no’mi-a 
Eu’no-mus 
*Eu-nu'chus 
Eu’‘nus 
*Eu’o-dus 
tEu-on’y-mos 
Eu/o ras 
Eu: pa/gi-um 
Eu-pal‘a-mon 
“Eu-pal/a-mos 
Eu-pal/a-mus 
Eu’pa-tor 
Eu-pa-to’ri-a 
*Eu-pat!o-ris 
Eu-pei/thes 
Eu'pha-es 
Eu-phan/tus 
Eu-phe/me 
Eu-phe/mus 
Eu-phor/bus 
Eu-pho/ri-on 
{Zu-phra/nor 
Eu-phra’tes 
Eu’phron 
Eu-phros’/y-ne 
*Eu-pi/thes 
Eu-ple/a, or Eu-ple/a 
Eu’po-lis 
*Eu-po/lus 
Eu-pom’pus 
Eu-ri-a-nas/sa 
Eu-rip/i-des 
Eu-ri’ pus 
*Eu-ro-aq/ul-lo 
*Eu-roc'ly-don 
Eu-ro/mus 
*Eu-ron/o-tus 
Eu-ro’/pa 
Eu-ro-pe/us 
Eu/rops 
*Eu-ro/pus 


Eu-ry/a-le 
Eu-ry’a-lus 
Eu-ryb/a-tes 
Eu-ryb/i-a . 
Eu-ry-bi’a-des 
Eu-ryb/i-us 
*Eu-ryb/o-tus 
Eu-ry-cle/a 
Eu/ry-cles 
Eu-ry-cli‘des 
Eu-ryc/ra-tes 
Eu-ry-crat’i-das 
Eu-ryd’a-mas 
Eu-ryd/a-me 
Eu-ry-dam/i-das 
Eu-ryd/i-ce 
*Eu-ry-e/lus 
Eu-ry-ga’/ni-a 
*Eu-ryl’e-on 
Eu-ryl/o-chus 
Eu-rym/a-chus 
Eu-rym/e-de 
Eu-rym/e-don 
Eu-rym/e-nes 
Eu-ryn/o-me 
Eu-rvn/o-mus 


Eu-ry’o-ne 
Eu’ry-pon 
*Eu-ry-pon’ti-da 
Eu-ryp’y-le 
Eu-ryp’y-lus 
Eu-rys’the-nes_ 
Eu-rys-then/i-de 
Eu-rys/the-us + 
Eu'ry-te 
Eu-ryt/e- 
Eu-ryt/e-le 
tEu-ry-the/mis 
Eu-ryth’i-on, and Eu- 
t/i-on 
Eu'ry-tis 
En’ry-tus 
*Eu/se-bes 
*Eu-se/bi-a, (a wmoman) 
*Eu-se-bi'a, (a ciety 
near Mt. Taurus) 
Eu-se’bi-us 
*En-sem/a-ta 
Eu’se-pus 
Eu-sta'thi-us 
Eu-sto’li-a 
Eu-sto/li-us 
Eu-tv’a 
Eu-tel‘i-das 
Eu-ter’pe 
Eu-tha‘li-a 
Eu-tha‘li-us 
*Eu-the/ne 
Eu-thyc’ra-tes 
Eu-thy-de’mus 
Eu-thy’mus 
*Eu-thyn’o-us 
Eu-trap’e-lus 
*Eu-tre’sis 
Eu-tro/pi-a 
Eu-tro/pi-us 
Eu/ty-ches 
Eu-tych’i-de 
Eu-tych/i-des 
*Eu/ty-chus 
Eux-an’thi-us 
Eux’e-nus 
Eux-i/nus Pon’tus 
*Eux-ip’ pe 
*Eux-yu’the-tus 
E-vad'ne 
Ev’a-ges 
*Ev/a-gon 
E-vag’o-ras 
E-vag’o-re 
E’van 
E-van/der 
E-van/ge-lus 
Ev-an-gor’i-des 
E-van'thes 
E-var/chus 
E/vas 
E/vax 
E-vel’thon 
E-vem/e-rus 
*E-ve’nor 
E-ve/nus 
Ev-e-phe’nus 
Ev’e-res 
E-ver’ ge-te 
E-ver’ ge-tes 
tEv-es-per’i des 
E-vip’/pe 
E-vip’ pus 
Ex-a’'di-us 
Ex-e/thes 
Ex-ag/o-nus 
*Ex-om/a-te 
Ex-om/a-tre 
*Ex-quil'i-a 


F. 


Fa-palri-a 
ab/a-ris 
Fa’bi-a 
Fa-bi-a/ni 
Fa’bi-i 
Fa/bi-us 
Fab-ra-te’ri-a 
Fa-bric’i-us 
Fa-bul'la 
{Fa-cel’i-na 
*Fac-e-li/na 
Fa'dus 
Fes!'u-le 
Fal-cid'i-a 
Fa-le/ri-a 
‘a-le/ri-i 
Fal-e-ri/na 
Fa-ler/nne 
Fa-lis'ci 
Fa-lis’cus 


Fa/ina 
Fan/ni-a 
Fan’ ni-i 
Fan’ni-us 
Far’ fa-rus 
*PFar’'si-na 
Fas’ce-lis 
Fas-celli-na 
*Fa-tic'a-nus 
Fau-cu'la 
Fau’la 
Fau/na 
Fau-iali-a 
Fau/ni 
Fau/nusg 
Faus/ta 
Faus-ti/na 
*Faus-ti/nus 
Faus’ti-tas 
Faus/tu-lus 
Faus/tus 
Fa-ven'ti-a 
Fa-ve’ri-a 
Fa'vo 
+Fav-o-ri’nus 
Feb/ru-a 
Fe-ci-a/les 
Fel’gi-nas 
*Fe-lic’i-tas 
*Fel’si-na 
Fen-es-tel/la 
tFen/‘ni 
Fe-ra‘li-a 
Fer-en-ti/num 
Fe-ren/tum, or tFo- 
ren’/tum 
Fe-re’tri-us 
Fe-r0/ni-a 
Fes-cen’ni-a 
*Fes-cen-ni/nus 
tFes'cu-le 
Festus 
Fi-bre/nus 
Fi-cul'ne-a . 
Fi-de/na, or Fi-de/ne 
{*Fid-c-na‘tes 
Fi-den’ti-a 
*Fid-en-ti/nus 
Fi’des 
Fi-dic/u-le 
Fim’bri-a 
Fir’mi-us 
Fis-cel/lus 
Flac/cus 
Fla-cel'li-a 
Fla-cil/la 
Fla-cilNa /5/li-a 
*Flam/i-nes 
Fla-min‘i-a 
Fla-min‘i-us, or Flam- 
i-ni’nus 
Fia’vi-a 
Fla-vi-a/num 
*Pla-vi'na 
Fia-vin/i-a 
Fla-vi-ob/ri-ga 
Fia/vi-us 
*Fla-vo/na 
Flo’ra 
Flo-ra'li-a 
*Flo-ra‘lis 
{Flo-ren’ti-a 
Flo-ri-a’nus 
Flo’rus 
Flu-o/ni-a 
Fo'li-a 
*Fon-ta/nus 
Fon-te’i-a 
Fon-te/i-us Cap/i-to 
For’ mi-e 
For-mi-a/num 
For/nax 
For-tu/na 
For’u-li 
Fo'rum Ap’pi-i 
Fran/ci 
Fre-gel’la 
Fre-ge/ne 
Fren-ta’ni 
Frig’i-dus 
Fiis/i-i 
Fron/ti-nus 
*Fron-ti/nus 
Fron‘to 
Fru'si-no 
Fu-ci/na 
Fu-ci/nus 
onan aon 
'u-fid/i-us 
~Fu’fi-us Gem/i-nus 
tFu-ga'li-a 
Ful-gi-na/tes 
Ful-gi/nus 
Ful/li-num, and Ful- 
Ful’vi-a [gi/num 
Ful’vi-us 


Fun-da/nus 
Fun/di 
Fu’ri-a 
Fu/ri-a 
Fu'ri-i 
Fu-ri‘ha 
Fu-ri/ne 
Fu/ri-us 
Fur’ni-us 
Fus/cus 
*Fus-ci/na 
Fu’si-a 
Fu’si-us 


G. 


Gas’ a-Les 

*Gab/a-lus 

*Gab/a-rus 

*Gab/a-za 

Ga-be’ne, and Ga-bi 
e/ne 


Ga-bi-e/nus 
Ga’bi-i 
Ga-bi'na 
Ga-bin’i-a 
Ga-bin-i-a/nus 
Ga-bin/i-us 
*Ga-bi/nus 
*Gad'a-ra 
Ga'des, and tGa-di/ra 
Gad-i-ta/nus 
Ge-sa'te 
*Ge-tuli 
Ge-tu'li-a 
Ge-tu’li-cus 
Ga-la/bri-i 
Gal-ac-toph’a-gi 
Ga-le/sus 
Ga-lan’this 
Gal’a-ta 
Gal/a-te 
Gal-a-te/a, and Gal-a- 

tha’/a 
*Ga)-a-te/a 
Ga-la'ti-a 
Ga-lax'i-a 
Gal/ba 
*Gal’bu-la 
Ga-le’nus 
Ga-le’o-lw 
*Ga-le-o'te 
Ga-le’ri-a 
Ga-le’ri-us 
Ga-le’sus 
Gal-i-le’a 
Ga-lin-thi-a’di-a 
Galli 
Gal'li-a 
Gal-li-ca/nus 
*Gal-lic/i-nus 
*Gal’li-cus 
Gal-li-e/nus 
Gal-li-na’ri-a 
Gal-lip’o-lis 
*Gal-li/ta 
Gal-lo-gre/ci-a 
Gal-lo/ni-us 
Gal’lus 
Ga-max/us 
*Gam-bre/um 
Ga-me'li-a 
Gan-da-ri/te 
Gan’ga-ma 
Gan-gar’i-de 
*Gan-gar’i-des 
Gan/ges 
*Gan-ge’tis 
Gan-nas/cus 
Gan-y-me'de 
Gan-y-me/des 
*Ga-ret'i-cum 
Gar-a-man’tes 
Gar-a-man'tis 
Gar’a-mas 
Gar/a-tas 
Ga-re/a-tw 
Ga-re-ath/y-ra 
Gar-ga’nus 
Gar-ga’phi-a 
Gar’ ga-ra 
*Gar-gar/i-d@ 
Gar’ ga-ris 

Gar’ ga-rus 

[scar gatas 

ar-git’ti-us 
Ga-ril’i-us 
*Ga-ri/tes 
Ga-rum/na 
Gas’/tron 
*Ga’the-@ 
Ga-tho’a-tas 


t*#Gau-ga-me'la 
Gau/lus, or Gau/le-on 
*Gau-ra/nus 
Gau/rus 
Ga/us, or Ga!os 
*Ga-zo/rus 
Ge ben’na 
*Ge-dro’si 
Ge-dro/si-a 
Ge-ga/ni-i 
Ge/la 
Ge-la/nor 
Gelli-a 
Gel’li-as 
Gel’li-us 
Ge'lo, or Ge’lon 
*Gel’o-i 
*Ge-lo’l 
1’o-nes, or Ge-lo/ni 
Ge’los 
*#Gem/i-ni 
Ge-min/i-us 
Gem/i-nus 
*Ge-mi'nug 
Ge-na’bum 
Ge-nau'ni 
*Ge-ne’tes 
Ge-ne/va 
*Gen/e-va 
TGe-ne’va, or 1Ge 
na/va 
Ge-ni’sus 
Ge/ni-us 
*Gen-na'i-des 
*Ge-no!ni 
Gen’se-ric 
Gen’ti-us 
Gen/u-a 
Ge-nu/ci-us 
7Ge-nu’rus 
Ge-nu/sus 
t*Gen/u-sus 
Ge-nu'ti-a 
*Gen’y-sus 
*Ge-om/o-ri 
Ge-or’gi-ca 
Ge-phy’ra 
Ge-phyr’e-I 
*Geph-y-re'i 
*Ge-phy'res. 
*Geph-y-ro’te 
*Gep/i-de 
Ge-res’tus 
*Ger-a-ne'a 
Ge-ra'ni-a 
Ge-ran‘thre 
*Ger’a-sa 
*Ge re/a 
Ge-res’ti-cus 
Ger’ gi-thum 
Ger-go/bi-a 
Ge'rj-on 
Ger-ma’ni-a 
*Ger-man-i-cla 
Ger-inan/‘i-cus 
Ger-ma’ni-i 
*Ger-ma/nus 
*Ger-on-te/us 
Ge-ron/thras 
Ger/rhe 
Ge’rus, and Ger'rhus 
Ge’ry-on, and Ge-ry!- 
o-nes 
*Ge-sith’o-us 
Ges'/sa-te 
{Ges-so-ri/a- cum 
Ges’sos 
Ges’/sus 
Geta 
Ge’ta 
*Ge-thos’y-ne 
*Geth-sem/a-nl 
*Get/i-cus 
Ge-tuli-a 
Gi-gan’tes 
*+Gig-an-te/us 
Gi-gar/tum 
Gi’ gis 
*Gi-go/nus 
Gil’do 
GilJo 
Gin-da'nes 
Gin'‘des 
Gin’ge 
Gin-gu/num 
Gip’pi-us 
Gis‘co 
Gla-di-a-to’ri-i Lu/di 
*Glan-do-me/rum 
Gla/nis 
Gla/num 
Glaph’y-re, and 
Glaph’y-ra 
Glaph’y-rus 
Glau’ce 
Glau/ci-a 
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Glaa-cip’ pe 
Glau-cip’ pus 
Glau/con 
Glau-con/o-me 
Glau-co’ pis 
Glau’cus , 
Giau’tl-as 
Gli’con 
Glis’sas 
Glyc’e-ra 
Gly-ce‘ri-um 
Gly’con 
Gly m’ pes 
Gna’ti-a 
Gni/dus 
Gnos’si-a, or Gnos/sis 
Gnos’/sus 
Gob-a-nit’i-o 
Go’bar 
Gob/a-res 
Go’bry-as 
Gol’ gi 
*Gom/o-ra 
Gom’phi 
Go-na'tas 
Go-ni’a-des 
Go-nip’ pus 
Gon’ ni 
Go-nes’sa, 
Go-nus’sa 
Gor-di-a’nus 
*Gor-di-e/um 
*Gor-di-u-co/mon 
Gor'di-um 
Gor’di-us 
*Gor-di-u-ti/chus 
Gor-ga’sus 
Gor’ ge 
Gor’ gi-as 
Gor’ go 
Gor’ go-nes 
*Gor-go’ne-ugs 
Gor-go/ni-a 
Gor-go/ni-us 
Gor-goph/o-ne 
Gor-goph/o-ra 
*Gor-go’ pis 
Gor’ gus 
Gor-gyth’i-on 
Gor’tu-e 
Gor’tyn, Gor’tys, o* 
Gor-ty’na 
Gor-tyn!i-a 
*Go-tho/nes 
TGo!thi 
Got’thi 
Grac’chus 
Gra-di/vus 
Gru‘ci 
Gre'ci-a 
Gre‘ci-a Mag/na 
Gre-ci’nus 
*Gre-cos’ta-sis 
Gre/cus 
Gra’i-us 
*Gra-ju/ge-n@ 
Gra-ni/cus 
Gra! ni-us 
*Gra-te/e In'sule 
Gra’ti-e 
Gra-ti-a’nus 
Gra-tid/i-a 
Gra/ti-on 
Gra’ti-us 
Gra/vi-i . 
Gra-vis'’cwe 
Gra’vi-us 
Gre-go’ri-us 
Grin’nes 
*Gro-ne/a 
Gros‘phus 
Gryl/lus 
Gry-ne/um 
Gry-ne’us 
Gry-ni/um 
*Gy/a-ra 
Gy'‘a-rus, and Gy'a-rog 
Gy/as 


Gy-ge’us 

Gy/ge 

Gy’ges, or Gy’es 
*Gyl-a-ce’a 
Gy-lip’pus 
Gym-na!si-a 
Gym-na’si-um 
Gyn-ne’si-@ 
Gym/ne-tes | 
*Gym-ne/tes 
*Gym-no-pai-di/a 
Gym-nos-0-phis/te 
Gy-ne’ce-as 
Gy-ne-co-the’/nas 
Gyn/des 
*Gyr-to/na 
Gy-the/um 


H. 
Ha!s1s 


Ha-dri-a-nop/o-lis 
Ha-iri-a’nus 
Ha-dri-at/i-cum 
*Had-y-Je’um 
He’mon 
He-mo/ni-2 
*Hem/o-nis 
He/mus 

Ha/ges 
Hag-nag’o-ra 
Hag’no 
Ha-le'sus, and Ha-le’- 


Hal-cy’o-ne 
tHa-len/tum 
+*Hal/e-s8 
Ha-le’/sa 
a-le/si-us 
*Ha-le’sus 
Ha/li-a 
da-i-ac/mon 
*Ha-li-ac’e-tus 
Ha-li-ar’tus 
*Hal-i-car-nas’s2-us 
#ial-i-car-nas/s1s 
Ha-lic’y-© 
Ha-li'e-is 
Ha-lim‘e-de 
Hal-ir-rho’ti-us 
Hal-i-ther’sus 
*Ha-li/um 
Ha‘li-us 
Hal-i-zo’nes 
*Hal-mo’nes 
Hal’/mus 
Hal-my-des’sus 
Hal’ my-ris 
*Hal-my-ro’tes 
*Ha-lo/a 
Ha-loc’ra-tes 
Ha-lo’né 
Hal-on-ne/sus 
Ha-Jo’ti-a 
Ha-lo’tus 
Ha‘lus 
Ha-ly-#/tus 
Ha-ly-at’tes 
os 
allys 
Ha-lyz’i-a 
Ham-a-dry'a-des 
*Ha-mad’ry-as 
¢Ham-ar-to/lus 
Ha-max’i-a 
*Ha-max’i-tus 
*Ham-ax-o’bi-1 
Ha-mil/car 
Ha-mil’lus 
Ham'mon 
Han/‘ni-bal 
Har'ca-lo 
Har-ma-te’li-a 
Har’ ma-tris 
*Har ma-tus 
*Har-men-o-pu/lus 
Har-mo/di-us 
Har-mo/ni-a 
Har-mon’i-des 
*Har-mos’y-ni 
*Har’mo-zon 
*Har-pa’gi-a 
*Har-pag’i-des 
Har pa-gus 
Har-pal’i-ce 
Har-pa‘li-on 
Har’ pa-lus 
Har-pal’y-ce 
Har-pal/y-cus 
Har’ pa-sa 
Har’ pa-sus 
Har-poc’ra-tes 
*Har-py’i-a 
Har-py’i-o 
fHar’u-des 
*Ha-ru'des 
Ha-nus’pex 
*Has-by’te 
Has‘ dru-bal 
Ha-te’ri-us 
Haus’ta-nes 
* He-au-ton-ti-mo-tu’- 
me-nos 
Heb/do-le 
*Heb/do-ne 
He/be 
He-be’sus 
*Hob’/ri-nus 
*He-pro.. a-gum 
®@He-brom’a-nus 
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He’brus 
*He-bu/des 
‘Hec’a-le 
Hec-a-le’si-a 
Hec-a-me'de 
tHec!a-te 
Hec-a-te’/us 
Hec’a-te 
Hec-a-te/si-a 
tHec’a-to 
Hec-a-tom-bo!i-a 
Hec-a-tom-pho’ni-a 
Hec-a-tom’po-lis 
Hec-a-tom’ py-los~ 
*Hec-a-tom'py-lus 
*Hec-a-ton-ne’si 
*Hoc-te/ne 
Hec’tor 
Hec/u-ba 
*Hec’y-ra 
Hed’i-la 
tHed-o-ne®/um 
*Hed/u-es 
Hed'u-i 
*Hed’y-lus 
He-dy m/e-les 
He-gel’o-chus 
He-ge/mon 
Heg-e-si/a-nax 
He-ge’si-as 
Hog-e-sil’o-chus 
Heg-e-sin‘o-us 
Hog-e-si/nus 
Heg-e-sip’pus 
Heg-e-sip’y-le 
Heg-e-sis’tra-tus 
Heg-e-sy p’e-le 
Heg-e-tor’i-des 
Hel’/e-na 
He-le’ni-a 
*Hel-e-ni/us 
He-le/nor 
Hel’e-nus 
*He’le-on 
He-ler/nijLu/ceus 
tHe’les, dr t{Ha’les 
*He’li-a 
He-li’a-des 
He-li-as/ta 
Hel-i-ca’on 
Hel’i-ce 
Hel’i-con 
Hel-i-co-ni/a-des 
Hel-i-co’/nis 
*Hel-i-me’na 
*Hel’/i-mus 
Iie-li-o-do/rus 
He-li-o-gab/a-lus 
*He-li-o-ga-ba/lus 
He-li-op’o-lis 
He-lis’son 
*He-li/um 
He’li-us 
He-lix/us 
*Hel/ja-da 
Hel-lan‘i-ce 
Hel-lan‘i-cus 
Hel-la-noc’ra-tes 
*Hel-la-nod’i-cw 
Hellas 
Hel’le 
Hel’fen 
Hel-le/nes 
Hel-les-pon‘tus 
*Hel/lo-pes 
Hel-lo’ pi-a 
Hel-Jo’ti-a 
Ho-lo’ris 
He-lo‘rum, and 
He-lo/rus 
Helos 
He-lo/tw, and He-lo’tes 
He/lum 
Hel-ve'ti-a 
Hel-ve'ti-i 
*Hel-ve/tum 
Hel’ vi-a 
tHel-vid/i-a 
Hel’ vi-i 
Hel-vilttum 
el-vi/na 
Hoel’ vi-us Cin'na 
Hel/y-mus 
He-ma/thi-on 
*Hem-e-ros-co-pi/um 
*He-mic/y-nes 
He-mfth’e-a 
*He-mo/dus 
He/mon 
*He-mo/na 
He/mus 
Hen/e-ti 
He-ni’o-chi 
*He-ni-o-chi’/a 
He-phes’ti-a 
*Beph-es-ti/a 
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Heph-es-ti/a-des 
e-phes'ti-i 
He-phes’ti-o 
He-phes’ti-on 
Hep-ta-pho’nog 
Hep-tap’o-lis 
*Hep-tap’/o-rus 
Hep-tap’y-tos 
*Flep-ta-yd/a-ta 
He’ra 
Her-a-cle/a 
Her-a-cle’i-a 
*Her'a-cles 
He-rac’le-um 
He-rac-le-o’tes 
Her-a-cli'dwe « 
Her-a-cli’des 
Her-a-cli’dis 
Her-a-cli’tus 
He-rac’li-us 
*Her-a-cli/us 
He-re/a 
He-re’um 
*Her-be’sus 
Her-bes’sus 
tHer-bi’ta 
Her-ce/i-us 
*Her-ce’us 
Her-cu-la‘ne-um 
*Her-cu-la’ne-us 
Her’cu-les 
Her-cu/le-um 
Her-cu‘le-us 
Her-cy'na 
Her-cyn/i-a 
*Her-cyn/i-us 
Her-do’ni-a 
Her-do/nj-us 
He’re-a 
*He-re/a 
He-ren/ni-us Se-ne!- 
cl-o 
He’/re-us 
He-ril/lus 
Her’i-lus 
*He-ri/us, and *He’ri- 
us 
Her’ma-chus 
Her’me 
Her-me/a 
Her-me/um 
Her-mag’o-ras 
{Her-man/di-ca 
Her-man-du’ri 
Her-man/ni 
Her-maph-ro-di/tus 
Her’mas 
er-ma-the/na 
Her-me’as 
Her-me’i-as 
Her’mes 
Her-me-si’a-nax 
Her-mi/as 
Her-min/i-us 
Her-mi’o-ne 
*Her-mi/o-nes 
Her-mi-o’ni-e 
Her-mi-on‘i-cus Si/nus 
*Her-mi’o-nis 
Her-mip’ pus 
*Her-mo-cop’i-de 
Her-moc’ra-tes 
Her-mo-do’rus 
Her-mog’e-nes 
Her-mo-la/us 
*Her-mo/nax 
*Her-mon/do-ri 
pads o-lis 
er-mo-ti/mus 
Her-mun-du!ri 
Her’mus 
Her’ni-ci 
He’ro 
He-ro/des 
He-ro-di-a/nus 
He-rod‘i-cus 
*Her-o-di/um 
He-rod/o-tus 
*Her-o-du/lus 


He-roph’i-la 
*He-roph’i-le 
He-roph‘i-lus 
He-ros’tra-tus 
Her’pa 

Her’se 
Her-sil/i-a 
Hertha, and Her'ta 
Her’n-li 
*Her/u-lua 
He-se/nus 
He-si'o-dus 
He-si’/o-ne 


*He-si/o-nes ~ 
Hes-pe’ ri-a 
Hes-per’i-des 
Hes’ pe-ris 
tHes-pe-ri’tis 
Hes’ pe-rus 
Hes’ti-a - 
Hes-ti’a 
es-ti-e/a 
*Hes-ti-o/ nes 
He’sus 
He-sych’/i-a 
He-sych’i-us 
He-tric/u-lum 
He-tru’ri-a 
Heu-rip’pa 
Hex-ap’y-lum 
Hi-ar’bas, or I ar/bas 
i-ber’ni-a, and Hy- 
ber’ni-a 
*Hi-be/rus 
Hi-bril’/des 
Hic-e-ta’on 
T*Hic’e-tas 
Hi-emp’sal 
‘I*Hi’e-ra, (an island) - 
T*Hi-e’ra, or I-e’ra, (a 
person) 
7*Hi-e-ra-co/me 
Hi-e-rap’o-lis 
Hi’e-rax 
*Hi’e-ri 
*Hi-er/i-chus 
Hi’e-ro 
Hi-e-ro-ce’pi-a 
*Hi-e-ro-ce’ pis 
Hi-er’o-cles 
*Hi-e-ro-ces-a-re/a 
*Hi-e-ro-du'li 
Hi-e-ro-du/lum 
*Hi-e-ro-ke/ryx 
tHi-er-om-ne’mon 
*Hi-er-om-nem/o-nes 
Hi-e-ro-ne/sos 
Hi-e-ron’i-ca (Lex) 
* Hi-e-ro-ni/ca 
Hi-er-o-ni/ces 
Hi-e-ron’i-cus 
Hi-e-ron'y-mus 
Hi-e-roph’ i-lus 
Hi-e-ro-sol/y-ma 
*Hi-gi’nus 
Hig-na’ti-a Vi/a 
Hi-la/ri-a 
Hi-la’ri-us 
*Hi-man-top/o-des 
Hi-mel/la 
Him/e-ra 
Hi-mil’co 
Hip-pag’o-ras 
* Hip-pag’re-tus 
Hip-pal’ci-mus 
Hip’pa-lus 
Hip-par’ehi-a 
Hip-par/chus 
Hip-pa-ri’nus 
Hip-pa’ri-on 
*Hip’ pa-ris 
Hip’ pa-sus 
Hip’ pe-us 
Hip’pi 
Hip’ pi-a 
Hip’ pi-as 
Hip’ pis 
Hip’ pi-us 
Hip’po 
Hip-pob/o-tes 
*Hip-pob/o-tum 
Hip-pob/o-tus 
Hip-po-cen-tau/ri 
*Hip-po-co/me 
Hip-poc’o-on 
Hip-po-co-rys’tes 
tHip-pos’ra-te 
Hip-poc’ra-tes 
Hip-po-cra’ti-9 
Hip-po-cre’ne 
Hip-pod/a-mas 
Hip-pod'a-me,and Hip- 
po-da-mi/a 
Hip-pod’a-mus 
Hip-pod’i-ce 
*Hip-po-do/rus 
Hip-pod/ro-mus 
Hip’po-Ja 
Hip-pol’o-chus 
Hip-po!’y-te 
Hip-pol’y-tus 
Hip-pom/a-chus 
Hip-pom/e-don 
tHip-pom-e-du’sa 
Hip-pom/e-ne 
Hip-pom/e-nes 
Hip-po-mol’gi 
Hip’pon, and Eiip’po 
Hip-po/na 


+*Hip-po’nax 
Hip-po-ni‘a-tes 
*Hip-po-ni/cus 
Hip-po/ni-um 
Hip-pon/o-us 
*Hip-poph/a-gi 
Hip-pop’ 6-des 
Hip-pos’tra-tus 
Hip-pot/a-des 
Hip’po-tas, or Hip’po- 
tes. 
Hip-poth/o-e 
Hip-pnth/o-on 
Hip-poth-o-pn’tis 
Bip poth/o-us 
Hip-po’ti-on 
*Hip-po-tox’o-te 
Hip-pu'ris 
*Hip-pu’rus 
Hip’ pus 
Hip’ si-des 
Hi’/ra 
Hir-pi’ni 
Hir-pi’/nus 
Hir’ti-a (Lex) 
Hir’ti-us Au/lus 
Hir’tus 
His’bon 
tHis’pa-lis 
His-pa’ni-a 
*His-pa/nus 
His-pel/lum ~ 
His’ po 
His-pul/la 
His-tas’ pes 
His/ter Pa-cu'vi-us 
His-ti-e’/a 
His-ti-w’o-tia 
His-ti-e/us 
His’tri-a 
Ho’ di-us 
*Hol-mi/um 
Hol’o-cron 
*Hom-e-re/ug 
*Ho-mer’i-de 
{Ho-me-ro-mas’tix 
*Ho-me-ro-mas-ti’ges 
Ho-me’rus 
*Ho-mi/le 
Hom’o-le 
Ho-mo’le-a 
Hom-o-lip’pus 
Hom-o-lo’i-des 
Ho-mon-a-den'ses 
*Hom-o-ti/mi 
Ho/nor 
o-no’ri-us 
*Ho-ple’tes 


Hor-a-pol/lo 
Ho-ra’ti-a 
o-ra’ti-us 
Hor'ci-as 
*Ho-ri/zon 
Hor-mis’das 
Hor-ra’tus 
Hor’ta 
or-ten’si-a 
Hor-ten/si-us 
Hor-ti/num 
Hor-to/na 
Ho/rus 
Hos-til/i-a 
Hos-til/i-us 
Hun-ne-ri/cus 
jHun/ni, or Hun-ni'a- 
des 


Hy-a-cin’thi-a 
Hy-a-cin’thus 
Hy’a-des 
Hy-ag’nis 
Hy/a-la 
*Hy’a-le 
*Hy-a-me/a 
*Hy-am-pe’a 
Hy-am’po-lis 
Hy-an’thes 
Hy-an’tis 
*Hy-a-pe/a 
Hy-ar’bi-ta 
*Hy-ar-bi'ta 
Hy’as 
4#Hyb/e-la 
Hy'bla 
Hy-bre/as, or Hyb/re~ 


as 
Hy-bri/a-nes 
Hyc’ca-ra 

Hy’da, and Hy'de 
Hyd’a-ra 
Hy-dar’nes 
Hy-das’pes 
Hy/dra 
Hy-dra/mi-a 


Hyd-ra-o/tes 
*Hyd’re-a 
*Hy-dre'la 
Hy-droch’o-us 
Hy-dro-pho’ri-a 
Hy’drus 
Hy-dru’sa 
H he e-la 
*Hy/’e-le 
Hy-emp’sal 
Hy-et’tus 
*Hy-ge/a 
Hy-ge’i-a 
Hy-gi’a-nea 
Hy-gi’nus 
Hy ‘la 
Hy-:ac/i-des 
Hy-lac’tor 
Hy ‘le 
*Hy-le/a 
Hy-le’us 
Hy'las 
Hylax 
Hyl'i-as 
Hyl-la’i-cus 
Hy!lus 
Hy-lon’o-me 
H y-loph’e-gl 
Hy m-e-ne’us, and 
Hy’men 
Hy -met’tus 
*Hy-o'pe 
Hy-pe’pa 
Hy-pe’si-a 
Hyp’a-nis 
Hyp-a-ri/nus 
*Hyp’a-ta 
Hy-pa’tes 
Hyp/a-tha 
*Hyp’a-tus 
Hy-pe’nor 
Hyp-e-ra’on 
* Hy-per’ba-tus 
Hy-per’bi-us 
Hyp-er-bo’re-i 
Hy-pe’re-a, and Hy 
pe’ri-a 
Hy p-e-re’si-a 
*Hyp-e-ri/a 
Hy-per’i-des 
Hy-pe-ri’on 
Hyp-e-ri‘on 
Hyp-erm-nes’tra 
Hy-per’o-chus 
Hyp-er-och’i-des 
Hy-phe’us 
*Hypb-an-te/on 
*Hyp-o-the’/be 
*Hyp-o-the/ce 
Hyp’sa 
Hyp-se/a 
*Hyp-se'la 
Hyp-se/nor 
Hyp-se’us 
Hyp-si-cra-te’a 
Hy p-sic’ra-tes 
Hyp-sip’yte 
Hyr-ca/ni-a 
Hyr-ca/num Ma’re 
Hyr-ca/nus 
Hyri-a 
*Hyr/i-e 
Hy-ri’e-us, and Hyr’e- 
ur 


Hyr-mi/na 

*Hyr-mi/ne 

Hyr’ne-to, and Hyr’ne- 
tho 


Hyr-nith‘i-am 
Hyr’ta-cus 

Hys’i-a 

Hys‘pa 

Hys‘sus, and Hys'si 
Hys-tas pe 
Hys-ti-e’us 


I. 


a 
I-ac/chus 
I-a/der 
I-a-le’mus 
*T-al/me-nus 
L-al/y-sus 
I-am/be 
I-am’bli-cus 
I-am/e-nus 
I-am/i-de 
[-a-ni’ra 
T-an/the 
T-an‘the-a 
*J-an-the’/s 


*T-a/on 
*]-a'o-nes 
I-ap-e-ran‘i-des 
pet‘i-des 
I-ap-e-ti-on‘i-des 
-ap’e-tus 
I-a'pis 
*I-ap'o-des 
ti-a-pyd’i-a 
*I-a-py’ges 
T-a-pyg’i-a 
I-a/pyx 
I-ar’bas 
*J-ar-bi’ta 
I-ar'chas, and Jar? 
chas . 
T-ar’da-nus 
I-as’i-des 
I-a’si-on, and I a’si ua 
*T-a'sis 
I’/a-sus 
*[-ax-am/a-to 
T-ax/ar-tes 
-be/ri 
I-be’ri-a 
*T-ber/i-cus 
I-be’rus 
Ibi 
I’bis 
Ib’y-cus 
I-ca’ri-a 
EF ca/ri-us 
Ic/a-rus 
Ic/ci-us 
Ic’e-los 
*Ic/elus 
I-ce/ni 
Ic/e-tas 
Ich/ns 
*Ich-nob/a-tes 
Ich-nu/sa 
Ich-o-nu’phis 
Ich-thy-oph’a-gi 
Ich’thys 
I-cil’i-us 
Tc/i-us 
T-co/ni-um 
‘cos 
Tc-ti/nus 
i 
‘da 
I-de'a 
I-dax/us 
pete, or *Id’a-He 
d/a-lus 
Id-an-thyr/sus 
I-dar’nes 
I'das 
Id’e-a 
*I-de/ra 
I-des'sa 
tl’dex 
I-dis-ta-vi/sus 
d/mon 
I-dom/e-no 
I-dom-e-ne’us, or 
I-dom’e-neugs 
T-do’the-a 
I-dri’e-us 
T-du/be-da 
T-du’ me,and Id-u-me/a 


I-dy'i-a 
I-e/te 
Tg’e-ni 
Ig-na’ti-us 
*Ig-ne/tes 
1-gu/vi-um 
1-a-i/ra 
Il/ba 
*T)-e-a’tes 
Tl-e-ca’o-nes, and [16 
ca-o-nen/ses 
T-ler/da 
*Tl-er-ge’tes 
Il’i-a, or Rhe'a 
Lli/a-ci Lu/di 
I-li’a-cus 
I-li/a-des 
IVi-as 
Tl-i-en’ses 
Vi-on 
I-li’o-ne 
D-i-o/ne-ug, or fI-li’o 
neus 
[-lis‘sus 
[-lith-y-i/a, or *T-thy’ 
i-a 


Il‘i-am, or M1/i-on 
*]]-lib/a-nus 


D-lib’e-ris 

Il-lip/u-la 

Tl-li-tur’ gis 

-lyr’i-cum, FVly-ris, 
and Syrli-a 

D-lyr/i-cus 8i/nus 


-lyr’i-us 
N’u-a 

W/lus \ 
*])-ur-go/a 
T-iyr’gis _ - 
I-man-u-en’tlus 
*[-ma/on 
Im/a-us 
Im/ba-rus 
Im-brac!i-des 
Im-bras‘i-dea 
Iin’bra-sus 
Iin‘bre-us 
Iin/bri-us 
Ini-briv/i-um 
[m/bros 
#hin’ota 
In/a-chi 
I-na'chi-a 
I-nach/i-de 
[-nach/i-des 
I-na’/chi-um 
In‘a-chus 
I-nam/a-mesa 
T-nar/i-me 
In’/a-rus 
In-ci-ta/tus 
In-da-thyr’sus 
In/di-a 
Yin-dib/i-lis 
*In/di-cus 
In-dig’e-tes 
*In-di-ge’tes, (a people) 
In-dig’e-ti 
[n'dus 
*In-gev’o-nes 
*In-ne/sa 


qin-ta-ine‘li-um 
n-ta-pher’/nes 
Gn-te-ram/na 
In-ter-ca’ti-a 
in’u-us 
-ny'cus 


fitanett 
) 


“oO 

T-ob/a-tes,and Jo-ba’tes 
'o-bes 

I-o-la’i-a 

Wo-las, or I-o-la/us 

f-ol/chos 

f/o-le 

*1-o/lum 

Yon 

T-o'ne 

T-o/nes 

f-o/ni-a 

*J-on'i-cus 


*[-o-taph’a-ta 
Tp’e-pe 
Iph-i-a-nas’/sa 
Iph/i-clus, or Iph’i-cles 
I-phic’ra-tes 
*[ph-i-crat/i-des 
*Iph-i-da-mi/a 
I-phid/a-mus 
Iph-i-de-mi’a 
Iph-i-ge-ni’a 
Iph-i-me-di’a 
I-phim’e-don 
Iph-i-me-du/sa 
L-phin’o-e 
I-phin/o-us 
I'phis 
I-phit/i-on 
Iph/i-tus 
Tph’thi-me 
Ip-se’/a 

Tp/sus 


*Tr-a-phi-o/tes 
Tr-e-nz/us 
I-re/ne 

I-re‘sus 

I'ris 

T’rus 

*I[-sa/cus 
Ts'a-das 

I-se'a 

I-se/us 

Is/a-mus 
J-san/der 
I-sa’pis 

}’sar, and Is/a-ra 
[’sar, and I-se/ua 
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I-sar/chus 
I-sau/ri-a 
Lsau/ri-cus 
T-sau/rus 
Is-che/ni-a 
Is-cho-la/us 
*Is-chom/a-che 
Is-chop’o-lis 
*Is-chy/ras 
Is-com/a-chus 
Is-de-ger/des 
*J-so/a, 
*J-se’pus 
Is/i-a 
*[-si/a-ci 
*J-si/a-cus 
Is-i-do’rus 
I’sis 
*[s-ma-ela 
Is/ina-rns,und Is’ma-ra 
Is-me/ne 
Is-me/ni-as 
Is-men/i-des 
Is-me/nus 
T-soc’ra-tes 
Is/sa 

Is/se 
*[s-se/don 
*Is-sed/o-nes 
Ts/sus 
*[s-tev/o-nes 
Is/ter, end Is/trus 
Isth/mi-a 
Isth’mi-us 
Isth’/mus 
Is-ti-e/o-tis 
*1s-to/ne 
Is‘tri-a 
Is-trop’o-lis 
Vsus 

¥It/ali 
I-ta‘li-a 
Ltal/i-ca 
I-tal/i-cus 
It/a-lus 

T-tar’ gris 
It’e-a 
I-tem/a-les _ 
Ith‘/a-ca 
{ith-a-ce/si-e 
I-thob/a-lus 
I-tho’me 
Ith-o-ma’i-a 
*Ith-o-ma/tas 
ji-thom/a-tes 
*Ltho’/me 
I-tho/mus 
*[-tho’/ne 
*Ith-u-re/i 
Ith-y-phal/lus 
I-to/ni-a 
I-to/nus 
*[t/o-rum 
tit'u-na 
It-u-re/a 
I-tu’rum 
It/y-lus 
It-y-re/i 

I'tys 
*L-u-lo/us 
*J-u-li/a-cum 
T-u/lus 
Ix-ib/a-te 
Ix-i/on 
*Jx-i-o/ne-us 
Ix-i-on/i-dea 


J. 


*Ja-co/BUS 
*Jad‘e-ra 
*Jam/ni-a,or*Jam-ni/a 
Ja-nic/u-lum 
*Ja-no'ca 


Jar’chas 
Ja'son 
*Jaz'y-ges 
Jen/i-sus 
Je/ra 
{Jer/ne 
Je-ro/mus, and 
Je-ron/y-mus 
Je-ru/sa-lem 
*Je/sus 
Jo-ba‘tes 
Jo-cas/ta 


Jop! x 
J eras nes 
*Jor!da-nes 


Jor-nan’/des 
Jo-se/phus, Fla/vi-us 
Jo-vi-a/nus 
*Jo-vi/nus 
4Jo/za 

Ju/ba 

Ju-de/a 
Ju-ga/lis 
Ju-gan/tes 
Ju-ga/ri-us 
Ju-gur’tha 
Ju/li-a 
Ju-li‘a-des 
Ju-li-a’nus 
Ju/i-i 
*Ju-li-o-ho/na 
Ju-li-o-ma/gus 
Ju-li-op‘o-lis 
Ju’lis 

Juli-us Ce/sar 
Ju/ni-a 

Ju'no 
Ju-no-na'li-a 


Jus-ti/nus 
Ju-tur’/na 
Ju-ve-na/lis 
Ju-ven/tas 
Ju-ver’na, or 
Hi-ber’ni-a 


L.. 


La an/pER 
La-ar/chus 
Lab/a-ris 
*Lab/a-rus 
Lab/da 
{Lab-dac/i-des 
Lab/da-cus 
Lab/da-lon 
La’be-o 
La-be’ri-us 
*La-be/rus 
La-bi/ci 
La-bi’cum 
*La-bi/cus 
La-bi-e/nus 
Lab-i-ne’tus 
La-bo’bi-us 
La-bob’ri-gi 
*Lab-o-ri/ni 
*La-bo’tas 
La-bra’de-us 
tLa’bron 
*La-by’cas 
Lab-y-rin/thus 
La-ce’na 
Lac-e-dz’/mon 
*Lac-e-de-mon/i-cus 
Lac-e-dz-mo’ni-i, or 
Lac-e-dem/o-nes 
}Lac-e-de-mo/ni-us 
La-cer’ta 
{Lac-e-ta’ni-a 
Lach/a-res 
La/ches 
Lach/e-sis 
Lac’/i-das 
tLac/i-des 
La-cin/i-a 
La-cin-i-en‘sis 
La-cin/i-um 
Lac/mon 
La’co 
La-cob’ri-ga 
*La-co/nes, pl. 
La-co/ni-a, and 
La-con’i-ca 
Lac’ra-tes 
Lac’ri-nes 
Lac-tan’ti-us 
Lac’ter 
Lac/y-des 
t{Lac'y-des 
*La-cy’des 
Lac’y-dus 
La/das 
La/de 
La/des 
tLad-o-ce/a 
La’don 


Le’li-us 
Le/na, and Le-e/na 


Le/nas 

Le’ne-us 

Le’pa Mag’na 

La-er’tes 

*La-erti/a-des 

La-er’ti-us, Di-og'e- 
nes 

*Les-try’gon 

Le-stry g/o-nes 

Le’ta 

Le-to/ri-a (Lex) 

Le’tus 

Le’vi 

Le-vi/nus 

La-ga/ri-a 

*La-ge’us 

La’ gi-a 

Lag’/i-des : 

*La-gin/i-a, (in Caria) 

*Lag-i-ni'a,(in Bithyn- 


La-las’sis 
Lam/a-chus 
La-mal/mon 
*Lam-be/ca 
Lam-bra/ni 
Lam/brus 
La/mi-a 
La-mi/a-cum Bel/lum 
La! mi-2 
La! mi-as £-li/us 
La-mi‘rus 
Lam’ pe-do 
*Lam-pe’ti-a,(a female) 
*Lam-pe-ti’a, (a city) 
*Lam-pe-ti‘um 
Lam!pe-to, and 
*Lam-pe/do 
*Lam/pe-tus 
*Lam-pe/us, Lam-pi/a 
Lam/pon, Lam’pos, o7 
Lam’ pus 
Lam-po-ne/a, 
Lam-po/ni-a, and 
Lam-po’ni-um 
Lam-po’ni-us 
Lam-prid/i-us /E/li-us 
Lam’ pro-cles 
Lam/prus 
Lamp’sa-cus, and 
Lamp’sa-chum 
Lamp-te’ri-a 
Lam/pus 
La’mus 
*Lam/y-ra 
*Lam/y-rog 
Lam/y-rus 
La-nas/sa 
Lan’ce-a 
*Lan-ce/a 
Lan/ci-a 
Lan'di 
Lan/gi-a 
*Lan-gi/a 
Lan-go-bar’di 
La-nu/vi-um 
La-o-bo/tas, or Lab'o- 
tas 
La-oc’o-on 
La-od/a-mas 
*La-od-a-mi/a 
a-o-da! mi-a 
La-od/i-ce 
La-od-i-ce/a 
La-od-i-ce/ne 
La-od/o-chus 
La-og/o-nus 
La-og'o-ras 
La-og/o-re 
La-o-me-di/a 
La-om/e-don 
*La-om-e-don-te/us 
La-om-e-don-ti'a-dw 
*La-om-e-don-ti/a-des 
*La-om-e-don’ti-us 
*La-on/i-cus 
La-on’o-me 
LLa-on-o-me’ne 
La-oth/o-e 
La/o-us 
Lap/a-thus 
*La-pe/thus 
Laph’ri-a 
*La-phy’ra 
La-phys’ti-um 
La-pid/e-i 
La-pid’e-us 
Lan/i-the 


Lap-i-the/um 

Lap/i-tho 

Zap’i-thus 

La/ra, or La-ran/da 

La-ren’ti-a, and 
Lau-ren’ti-a 

La/res 

Lar’ ga 

Lar‘gus 

La-ri'des 

La-ri’na 

La-ri/num 

La-ris’sa 

La ris/sus 

La’ri-us 

Lar’nos 

La-ro’ni-a 

{Lars To-lum/ni-us 

Lar’ti-us, Fla/vi-us 

Lar-to-let‘a-ni 

Lar’ ve 

La-ry m’/na 

La-rys'i-um 

Las‘si-a 

Las‘sus, or La’sus 

Las’the-nes 

Las-the-ni/a 

Lat/a-gus 

Lat e-ra/nus Plau/tus 

La-te/ri-um 

*Lath’/u-rus 


La-ti-a’lis 
ILa-ti-a‘ris 
La-ti/ni 


La-tin/i-us 
La-ti/nus 
La’ti-um 
La’ti-us 
Lat/mus 
La-to/j-a 
tLa-to’bi-us 
{La-tob’ri-gi 
La-to’is 
*Lat/o-is 
La-to’na 
La-top’o-lis 
*Lat-o-re/a 
La-to/us 
La’tre-us 
{La-tu'mi-e, or 
jLa-to’ mi-e 
jLau-da’mi-a 
Lau-do/ni-a 
Lau-fel/la 
Lau'ra 
{Lau-re/a-cum 
Lau-ren-ta/li-a 
Lav-ren/tes A’gri 
Lau-ren’ti-a 
Lau-ren-ti/ni 
Lau-ren/ti-us 
Lau-ren/tum 
*Lau-re’/o-lus 
Lau’ri-on, or Lau-ri/on 
Lau!ron 
fLa/us 
La/us Pom-pe/i-a 
Lau/sus 
Lau’ti-um 
La-ver’na 
‘La-ver’/ni-Om 
a-vi-a/na 
La-vin/i-a 
La-vin/i-um, or 
La-vi/num 
*Laz/a-rus 
Le/a-des 
Le-e'i 
Le-w/na 
Le-an/der 
Le-an/dre 
Le-an’dri-as 
*Le-an/dri-us 
Le-ar/chus 
Leb-a-de’a 
*Leb-a-di/a 
Leb/e-dus,or Leb/e-dos 
Le-be’na 
Le-bin/thos, and 
Le-byn‘thos 
Le-che/um 
Lec/tum 
Lec’y-thus 
Le’da 


*Lem-o-wi/ces 


Lem/u-res 
Le-mu/ri-a, and 
Lem-u-ra/li-a 
Le-ne’us 
Len/tu-lus 
Le’o 
*Le-ob/o-tes 
Le-o-ca‘di-a 
*Le-och/a-res 
Le-o-co'ri-on 


-Le-oc’ra-tes 


Le-od/a-mas 
Le-od'o-cus 
Le-og’o-ras 
Le/on 
Le-o/na 
Le-o-na’tus 
*Le-on/i-da 
Le-on’i-das 
*].e-on'ti-chus 
Le-on’ti-umn, and 
Le-on-ti/ni 
*Le-on-to-ceph’a-le 
Le-on-to-ceph/a-lus 
Le-on/ton, or 
Le-on-top/o-lis 
Le-on-tych/i-des 
*Le-oph/o-ra 
*Le’o-phron 
*Le-op’/re-pes 
*Le-o-prep/i-des 
Le’os 


Le-os’the-nes 
Le-o-tych’i-des 
Le-phyr/i-um 
Lep’i-da 
Lep’i-dus 
Le-pi/nus 
Le-pon’ti-i 

Le’ pre-os 
Le’pri-um 
Lep’ti-nes 
Lep’tis 

Le’ri-a 
Le-ri/na 
Ler'na 

Le’ro 

Le’ros 
*Les-bo-ni/cus 
Les/bos 
*Les-bo/us 
Les/bus, or Les'/bos 
Les/ches 
Les-try g’o-nes 
*Les'u-ra 
Le-ta/num 
Le-the/us 
Le’the 

Le’tus 

Leu’ca 
*Leu-ca’di-n 
Leu-ca/ni 
Leu'cas 
Leu-ca/si-on 
Leu-cas’ pis 
Leu-ca’tes 
Leu/ce 

Leu!ci 
Leu-cip’pe 
Leu-cip’pi-des 
Leu-cip’pus 
*Leu-co-ge/i 
Leu’co-la 
Leu’con 
Leu-co/ne 
Leu-co’/nes 
*Leu-con/i-cus 
Leu-con/o-e 
*Leu-con/o-tus 
Leu-cop/e-tra 
*Leu-co-phry/ne 


| Leu/co-phrys 


Leu-cop’o-lis 
Leu!cos 
Leu-co/si-a 
*Leu-cos’y-ri 
Leu-co-syr‘i-i 
Leu-coth’o-e, or 
Leu-co’the-a 
Leuc’tra 
Leuc’trum 
Leu/cus 
Leu-cy-a/ni-as 
Leu-tych/i-des 
Le-va/na 
Le-vi'nus 
Lex-o! vi-i 
*Lib/a-ne 
Li-ba/ni-us 
Lib‘a-nus 
Lib-en ti/na 
Li’ber 
Lib/e-ra 
Lib-e-ra Ti-8 
Li-ber’tas 
Li-be/thru 
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Li-beth/ri-des EA 
Lib’i-ci, or Li-be/oid 
Lib-i-ti/na 
Li/bo 
Li/bon 
*Li-bon/o-tus 
Lib-o-pho-ni'ces 
Li’ bri 
Libs 
Li-bur’/na 
Li-bur’ni-a 
Li-bur’ni-des 
Li-bur/‘num Ma/re 
Li-bur/nus 
Lib/y-a : 
Lib’y-cum Ma’r 
Lib/y-cus, and 
Li-bys’tis 
Li/bys 
Li-bys/sa 
*Lib-ys-si/nus 
Lic’a-tes 
Li’cha 
*Lich’/a-des 
fLi-cha/des 
Li/chas 
Li/ches 
Li-cin/i-a 
Li-cin‘i-us 
*Lic/i-nus 
Li-ci/nus 
Li-cym/ni-us 
Li/de 
Li-ga’ri-us 
Li-ge’a, 
Li’ger 


us 
Li-gus'ti-cum Ma/r@ 
ig’y-es 
Li-gyr/gum 
Lile/a 
Lil-y-be/um 
*Lil/y-be 
Li-me’a 
Li-me/ni-a 
*Li-me/ra 
Lim/ne 
Lim-ne2/um 
Lim-na-tid'i-a 
Liin-ni/a-ce 
*Lim-ni’a-dea- 
Lim-ni-o'te 
Lim-no/ni-a 
*Lim-no-re/a 
Li/mon 
*Li-mo’ne 
tLi-mo'num 
Li-my/ra 
in-ca/si-i 
*Lin’di-us 
{Lin’/dum 
Lin’dus 
Lin’go-nes, 
*Lin-gon/i-cus 
Lin-ter/na Pa'lue 
Lin-ter‘num 
Linus 
Li’o-des 
Lip’a-ra 
*Lip/a-re 
*Lip-a-re’us 
Lip’a-ris 
Liph’lum 
Lip-o-do/rus 
L.-quen’ti-a 
Lir-ce’us 
Li-ri/o-pe 
Li/ris 
Li-sin’i-as 
Lis’son 
Lis’/sus 
Lis/ta 
Lit‘a-brum 
Lit/a-na 
Li-tav’i-cus 
Li-ter’num 
Lith-o-bo'li-a 
Li’thrus 
Li-thu/bi-um 
Li-tu/bi-um 
Lit-y-er’sas 
Liv/i-a Dru-sil/le 
Li-vil/la 
Liv-i-ne/i-us 
Liv’i-us 
fLix’us 
Lo’bon 
Lo’ce-ua 
Lo’cha 
*Lo-cha/ gus 
Lo’chi-as 


Lo-cu’ti-us 
*Lo-7l um 
Lol’li-a Pau-li/na 
Lol-li-a/nus 
Lolli-us 
Lon-di/num 
Lon-ga-re/nus 
Lon-gim/a-nus 
Lon-gi’nus 
Lon-go-bar’di 
*Lon-go/ne 
Lon! gu-la 
Lon-gun’ti ca 
Lon gus 
or di 
Lor/y-ma 
Lo’tis, or Lo’tos 
Lo-toph’a-gi 
Lo/us, or A’o-us 
*Lox’'i-as 
Lu’a 
Lu’ca 
Lu/ca-gus 
Lu-ca/ni 
Lu-ca/ni-a 
*Lu-can/i-cus 
Lu-ca/ni-us 
Lu-ca’/nus, 
Lu-ca!ti-a, or Lu-co!- 
ri-a 
Luc-ce’i-us 
Lu!ce-res 
Lu-ce’ri-a 
Lu-ce/ri-us 
u-ce’ti-us 
Lu!ei-a 
Lu-ci-a’nus 
Lu’ ci-fer 
Lu-cil/i-us 
Lu-cil'la 
Lu-ci/na | 
*Lu-ci’o-lus 
Lu'ci-us 
Lu-cre’ti-a 
Lu-cret/i-lis 
Lu-cro’ti-us 
Lu-cri‘num 
Lu-ri/nus 
Luc-ta’ti-us 
LLu-cul’le-a 
Lu-cul/li Hor’ ti 
u-cul/lus 


{Lu-per'cal 
Lu-per-ca’li-a 
Lu-per’ci 
Lu-per’cus 
Lu’pi-as, or Lu’pi-a 
*Lu-po-du/num 
Lu’pus 
Lu-si-ta/ni-a 
*Lu-si-ta’nus 
Lu-so/nes 
Lus'’tri-cug 
Lu-ta’ti-us 
Lu-te’ri-us 
Lu-te’ti-a 
Lu-to’ri-us 
Ly-#/us 

4 phates 
*Ly-bo/tus 
Lyb‘y a, or Ly-bis’sa 
Lyc/a-bas 
iLyc-a-be’tus 
Ly-ca’a 
Ly-ce/um 
Ly-cz’us 
Ly-cam’bes 
*Lyc-am-be/us 
Ly-ca’on 
Lyc-a-o'ni-a 


Ly-cas/tum 
Ly-cas’tus 
=f ‘ce 
*Lyc!e-as 
Ly'ces 
Ly-co/um 
*Ly-ce/us 
LLych-ni/des 
Lych-ni/dus 
Lyc’i-a 
Lyc’i-das 
Ly-cim/ng, 
Ly-cim‘/nta 
Gy-cis’cus 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


*Ly-ci/us, (Epith.) 
*Lyc’i-us, adj. 
*Lyc/o-a 
Lyc-o-me/dea 
Ly’con 
Ly-co/ne 
*Ly-co’ pes 
Ly¢/o-phron 
Ly-cop/o-lis 
Ly-co/pus 
tLyc-o-re’a 
tLyc-o-re/us 
Ly-co’ri-as 
Ly-co’ris 
Ly-cor’mas 
Ly-cor’tas 
*Ly-cos’the-ne 
a pede 
*Ly-co/tas 
*Lyc-o-ze/a 
Lyc’tus 
Ly-cur’ gi-des 
*Lyc-ur-gi’des 
Ly-cur’gus 


Lyg’da-mis, or Lyg’ 
da-mus 


Lyg’i-i 
jivg-o-des'ma 
Ly’gus 
Ly-mi’re 
*Lym/i-re 
Ly'max 
Lyn-ces’ta 
Lyn-ces’tes 
Lyn-ces‘ti-us 
nc hao 
yn'ceus 
yn-ci’/des 
Lyn/cus, Lyn-cw/us, 
or Lynx 
Li (cz 
Ly t-cz#/us 
Lyr-ce/a 
*Lyr-ci/us 
Lyr’cus 
*Lyr’i-ce 
Lyr-nes/sus 
*Lyr’o-pe 
Ly-san/der 
Ly-san/dra 
Ly-sa’ni-as 
Ly’so 
Ly-si’a-des 
Lys-i-a-nas/sa 
Ly-si/a-nax 
Lys/i-as 
Lys’i cles 
Ly-sid‘i-ce 
Ly-sim/a-che 
Lys-i-ma/chi-a 
ea eaeeeei = 
ys-i-mach’i-des 
Ly-sim/a-chus 
Lys-i-me’li-a 
*Lys-i-me-li’a 
Ly-sin’c-e 
Ly-sip’pe 
Ly-sip’ pus 
Ly/sis 
Ly-sis’tra-tus 
*Lys-i-thi/des 
Ly-sith’/o-us 
Ly’so 
tLys’tra 
Ly-tw/a 
*Lyx-ela 
Ly-za!ni-aw 


M. 


Malo 

Ma/car 
*Mac-a-re'is 
Ma-ca/re-us 
Ma-ca/ri-a 
Mac/a-ris 
*Mac’a-ron 
*Ma-car’ta-tus 
Ma-ced/nus  ~ 
Mac/e-do 
Mac-e-do’nt-a 
Mac-e-don’i-cus 
Ma-cel/la 
Ma/cer i-my)/i-us 
*Ma-ce/ris 
*Mac’e-ta 
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Me-cha/ra 
*Ma-chag’e-ni 
Ma-chan/i-das 
Ma-cha/on 
*Ma-cha/o-nes 
*Ma-che/rus 
Ma’cra 
Ma-cri-a/nus 
Ma-cri/nus 
*Mac’ri-tus 
Ma'cro 
Ma-cro/bi-i 
Ma-cro’bi-us 
Mac’ro-chir 
Ma-cro’/nes 
*Mac-ron-ti/chus 
*Mac-rop-o-go/nes 
*Mac-ry-ne/a 
Mac-to/ri-um 
Mac-u-le/nus 
Ma-dau!ra 
a-des’tes 
Ma-de/tes 
*Ma-dre/ni 
{Mad-u-at/e-ni 
Ma!dy-es 
Me-an/der 
Me-an/dri-a 
Me-ce/nas 
Ma/di 
*Me-dob-i-thy’nl 
Me'li-us 
Mem.-ac-te/ri-a 
Men/a-des 
Men!a-la 
Men/a-lus 
Me/ni-us 
*Men-o-bo/ra 
*Me-nom/e-na 
Me/non 
Me/nus 
Me-o/ni-a 
*Ma/o-nes 
Me-on/i-da 
Mez-on/i-des 
Me’/o-nis 
Mea-o/tea 
*Me-ot/i-vus 
*Me-ot/i-des 
Me-o’tis Pa/lus 
Me’si-a Syl/va 
*Me-so’li 
*Met’o-na 
Ma’ vi-a 
Me’ vi-us 
Ma’gas 
*Mag-do/lus 
Ma-gel’la 
Mag’e-te 
Ma’gi 
*Ma’gi-a 
Ma’gi-us 
Mag’/na Gra/cia 
Mag-nen‘ti-us 
Mag’nes 
Mag-ne’si-a 
*Mag-ne’tes 
Ma’go 
Ma’gon 
Mag-on-ti/a-cum 


*Mai-u’ma 
*Mai/u-mas 
Ma-jes/tas 
Ma-jor’ca 
Ma-jo-ri-a’/nus 
{Mak’a-reus 
*Mal/a-ca, or Mal/a- 
cha 
*Mal-ach-be/lus 
Ma‘la For-tu/na 
*Mal/chi-on 
Ma-le/a, or *Ma/lea 
*Ma-le/ba 
*Ma-le’os 
{Mal-e-ven/tum 
Mal/hb, or Ma‘tho 
Ma'li-a 
Ma/li-i 
Malis 
Mal’le-a, or Mal’li-a 
Mal‘li-us 
*Mal-loph/o-ra 
Mal-lo-pho‘ra 
al/los 
*Ma-lo/des 
Mal’thi-nus 
*Mal-thi/nus 
*Ma-lu’ca 
Mal-va/na 
Ma-ma/us 
Ma-mer’cus 
Ma-mer thes 
Mam-er-ti/na 


Mam-er-ti/ni 
*Mam-er-ti/nus 
Ma-mil'i-a (Lex) 
Ma-mil/i-i 
Ma-mil/i-us 
Mam-me/a 
Mam-me/a 
*Mam-mo/nas 
*Ma-mu-ri-a/nus 
Ma-mu’ri-us 
Ma-mur’ra 
*Ma-ne/thon 
Ma-nas’ta-bal 
Man-ci/nus 
Man-da/ne 
Man-da/nes 
Man-de/la 
Man-do/ni-as 
Man/dro-cles 
Man-droc’li-das 
Man/dron 
Man-du’bi-i 
Mun-du-bra/ti-us 
+Man-du/ri-a 
*Man/e-ros 


Ma-nil/i-a (Lex) 
Ma-nil/i-us 
Man/i-mi 
Man/li-a (Lex) 
Man/li-us Tor-qua/tus 
Man/nus 
Man-sue/tus 
*Man-te/um 
Man-ti-ne/a 
Man-ti-ne/us 
Man’ti-us 
Man/to 
Man’tu-a 
Mar-a-can/da 
Mar’a-tha 
Mar’a-thon 
Mar’a-thos 
*Mar’a-thus 
Mar-cella 
Mar-cel-li/nus, Am- 
mi-a/nus 
Mar-cel/lus 
Mar’ci-a 
Mar-ci-a/na 
Mar-ci-a-nop/o-lis 
Mar-ci-a/nus 
*Mar’ci-on 
*Mar-ci’ta 
Mar’ci-us Sa-bi/nus 
* Mar-com/a-n1 
Mar-co-man/ni 
*Mar-com/e-reg 
Mar’cus 
Mar’di 
Mar'di-a 
**Mar'do-nes 
Mar-do/ni-us 
Mar’dus 
*Ma/re-a, or Ma-re-o'- 
tis 
*Ma-re-ot/i-cus 
*Mar-ga-ri/ta 
Mar-gin/i-a, and Mar- 
gi-a’ni-a 
Mar-gi/tes 
Ma'ri-a (Lex) 
*Ma-ri/a 
Ma-ri/a-ba 
Ma-ri-am/ne 
Ma-ri-a/ne Fos'se 
*Ma-ri-an-dy/ni 
Ma-ri-an-dy/num 
Ma-ri-a/nus 
Ma-ri’ca 
Ma-ri'ci 
Mar’ij-cus 
Ma-ri/na 
Ma-ri/nus 
Ma/ri-on 
Ma’ris 
Ma-ris’sa 
Mar‘i-sus 
Mar-ri/ta (Lex) 
* Ma-nit/i-ma 
Ma’ri-us 
Mar/ma-cus 
Mar-ma-ren/ses 
Mar-mar’i-ca 
Mar-mar’i-d2 
Mar-ma/ri-on 
Ma’ro 
Mar-o-bu’du-i 
Ma’ron 
Mar-o-ne/a 
Mar-pe’si-a 
Mar-pes’sa 
Mar-pe/sus 


Mar’yes 

*Mar-ru/bi-i 

Mar-ru-ci/ni 

Mar-ru’vi-um, or Mar- 
ru/bi-um 


Mar-ti-a/lis 
Mar-ti-a/nus 
*Mar-tig/e-na 
Mar-ti’/na 
Mar-tin-i-a/nus 
Mar’ti-us 
Ma-rul’lus 
Mas-e-syl/i-i 
*Mas-ce!zel 
*Mas/cli-on 
*Mas-i-gi’ton 
Mas-i-nis/sa 
Mas’sa 
Mas’/sa-ga 
Mas-sag’e-te 
Mas-sa/na 
Mas-sa!/ni 
Mas’si-cus 
Mas-sil‘i-a 
Mas-sy/la 
*Mas sy'li 
*Mas-syl’i-a 
*Mas-syl/i-us 
*Mas-tram/e-la 
Ma-su/ri-us 
*Ma-thi/on 
Ma’tho 
Ma-ti-e/ni 
Ma-ti’/nus 
Ma-tis/co 
Ma-tra/li-a 
*Ma/tre-as 
*Mat/ro-na, (a river) 
Ma-tro/na 
Mat-ro-na'li-a, 
Mat-ti/a-ci 
*Ma-tu/ce-te 
Ma-tu’ta 
*Mat-u-ti/nus 
Mauri 
*Mau/ri-cus 
Mau-ri-ta/ni-a 
Mau’/rus 
{Mau-ru/si-a 
Mau-ru’si-i 
*Mau-so-le/um 
*Mau-so'li 
Mau-so/lus 
Ma/vors 
Ma-vor’ti-a 
Max-en’ti-us 
*Max-e/re 
Max-i-mil-i-a/na 
Max-im-i-a/nus 
Max-i-mi/nus 
Max’i-mus 
Maz/a-ca 
*Maz/a-ces 
Ma-za!ces 
Ma-za/us 
Ma-za/res 
*Maz/a-res 
Maz/e-ras 
Ma-zi’/ces, and Ma-zy'- 
ges 
*Me/a-rus 
Me-cw/nas, or Me-ce!- 


nas 
*Mec-@-na'tes, (pl.) 
Me-cha’ne-us 
Me-cis’te-us 
Mec’ri-da 
Me-de/a 
*Me/de-on 
Me-des-i-cas/te 
Me’di-a 
Me'di-as 
Med‘i-cus 
Me-di-o-la/num 
*Me-di/o-lum 
Me-di-o-ma-tri’ces, or 
Me-di-o-ma-tri’ci 
*Me’di-on 
Me-di-ox/u-mi 
Med-i-tri/na 
Me-do/a-cus, or Me- 
du’a-cus 
Med-o-bith’y-ni 
Me-dob/ri-ga 
Me’don 


Me-don’ti-as 
*Me-do/res 
Med-u-a/na 
*Méd/u-li 
*Me-dul'li-a 
Med-ul-li/na 
Me/dus 
Me-du’sa 
Me-gab/i-zi 
*Meg-a-by’si 
Meg-a-by’zus 
Meg’a-cles 
Me-gac’li-des 
Me-gz’ra 
Me-ga'le 
Me-ga’le-as 
Meg-a-le’si-a 
Me-ga/li-a 
Meg-a-lop’o-tis 
Meg-a-me/do 
Meg-a-ni'ra 
Meg-a-pen’thes 
Meg’/a-ra 
*Meg’a-reus, or Me- 
ga’re-us 
*Meg-a-re'us, adj 
Meg/a-ris 
Me-gar’sus 
Me-gas’the-nes 
*Meg-a-ti/chus 
Me’ges 
Me-gil/la 
Me-gis/ta 
Me-gis’ti-a 
Mc-gis’ti-as 
e-le/ne 
*Mel-am-pe/a 
Me-lam/pus 
Mel am-py’ges 
*Mel-am-py’gus 
Me/la, Pom-po/ni-us 
}Mel-an-che'tes 
Mel-an-chie/ni 
Me-lan’chrus 
Mel’a-ne 
*Mel/a-nes 
Mel/a-neus 
Me-la’ne-us 
*Me-la’ni-a 
Me-lan/i-da 
Me-la/ni-on 
Mel-a-nip’pe 
Mel-a-nip’ pi-des 
Mel-a-nip/pus 
Mel-a-no’ pus 
Mel a-nos‘y-ri 
Mel-an'thi-i 
*Me-lan’thi-on 
Me-lan/thi-us 
Me-lan’'tho 
Me-lan’thus 
Mé’las 
*Mel-com/a-ni 
Me-le-a/ger 
*Me-le/a-ger 
Me-le-ag’ri-des 
Mel-e-san/der 
Me'les 
Mel’e-se 
Mel-e-sig/e-nes, or 
Mel-e-sig’e-na 
*Mel’e-te 
Me'li-a 
*Me-lib/o-cus 
+Mcl-i-bo’a 
Mel-i-be’us 
Mcl-i-cer’ta 
*Mel/i-chus 
*Me'li-e 
Mel-i-gu/nis 
Me-li/na 
*Mel/i-nus 
Me-li’sa 
*Mel/i-se 
Me-lis’sa 
Me-lis’sus 
Mel/i-ta, or Mel/i-te 
*Mel-i-te/na 
Mel-i-te/no 
*Mel/i-to 
Mel’i-tus 
Me‘li-us 
Mel-ix-an/drus 
ee An-ne/us 
e-lob/o-sis 
Me’lon 
Me’los 
Mel’pi-u 
Mel-pom/e-ne 
Me-mac’e-ni E 
Mem/mi-a Sul-pit’i-a 
Mem/ mi-us 
Mem/non 
*Mem/no-nes 
*Mem-no-ni/um 
*Mem-no/ni-us 


Mem’ phis 
*Mem-phi’tes 
Mem-phi’tis 
Me/na, or Me’nes 
Me-nal’cas 
Me-nal'ci-das 
Men-a lip’pe 
Men-a-lip/pus 
Me-nan/der 
*Men-an-dre/us 


Men-che’res 
Men’des 
Me-ne’cles 
Men-e-cli/des 
*Men-e-co/lus 
Me-nec’ra-tes 
Men-e-de/mus 
Me-neg’e-tas 
Men-e-la’i-a 
*Men-e-la-i/a 
Men-e-la/us 
Me-ne/ni-us A-grip’pa 
Men‘e-phron 
Me/nes 
Men-es-the/i Por/tug 
Me-nes’the-us, 
Mnes’the-us, or 
Me-nes‘te-us 
Me-nes’thi-us 
Men’e-tas . 
Me-nip’pa 
Me-nip’ pi-des 
Me-nip’ pus 
Me’ni-us 


.| Men!nis 


Me-nod/o-tus 
Me-ne/ce-us 


Me-noph/i-lus 

Men’ta, or Min‘the 

Men’tes 

Men-tis’sa 

Men’to 

Men’tor 

*Men'to-res 

Me-ny)/lus 

*Me-phi/tis 

Me’ra 

Me’ra, or Me/ra 

*Mer-ce-di/nus 

Mer-cu/ri-us 

Me-ri/o-nes 

Mer’me-ros 

Mer’me-rus 

Merm/na-dwe 

* Mer!mo-das 

Mer’o-e 

Mer’o-pe 

*Mer’o-pis 

Me'rops 

Me’ros 

Mer’u-la, Cor-ne'li-us 

Me-sab/a-tes 

Me-sa/bi-us 

Me-sa!pi-a 

Me-sau’bi-us 

Me-sem’/bri-a 

Me-se’ne 

*Me-sob/o-a 

Mes-o-me/des 

Mes-o-po-ta/mi-a 

* Mes-sab/a-te 

Mes-sa/la 

Mes-sa-li/na Va-le’ri- 

Mes-sa-li/nus, M. Va. 
Je/ri-us 

Mes-sa/na 

Messa’pi-a 

*Mes-sa! pus 

Mee’sa-tis 

Mes‘se 

Mes-se/is 

Mes-se’ne, or Mes-se% 


Mes-se/ni-a 


Me-su'la 
Met/a-bus 
Met-a-git'ni-a 
*Met/a-gon 
*Met-a-mor-pho/sis 
Met-a-ni/ra 
*Met-a-pon-ti/ni 
Met-a-pon/tum 
Met-a-pon/tus 
Me-tau/rus 
*Me-te'lis 


| 
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rat Mith-ri-da/tis Mos! 
e-tel/ll cha My-ro/nus #Ne. 7 
‘*Me-temp-ey-cho/sis Sarre Sf dae vail Ie eo Myr’tha Nan Mien® Nene ta 
t-y-fe/ne Mos/cht-on oN Nic-e-pho’fi-um *Nos ' 
*Met-e-re’a Mit-y-le’ yy’ tht-nus ‘Ne-ap/a-phos N 08-0-co-mi/umy 
*Meth’s-na | Mitt ne *Mos-cho-pu'lus Myr’st-lus e-ap’ o-lis a irl at tue 0-66 
Me-thar'ma Mitel Spey Myr’si-nus Ne-ar/chus te at ee 
Me-thi’on Mia onl’ Mo-seV’la Myr’sus Ne-bro’des abcess Rigs ans 
Me-tho'di-as- *Mna'ee-as, Mo-ayeh/ins wives Ne-broph/o-nos sNivetos ova 
Me-tho/ne Mnas/j-cles M rm Peer oataE Ni-ce’ erates 
w t, os-y-ne/ei Myr'ti- *Neb/ -ce/tas No-va’t 
2S a Feta Pte a lees egos | Neveu 
Me-thym’na M rd us Mo-tho/ne Myr-to’um Ma're *Ne-crop/o-li tlle *Nov-em-pop’ulis 
Jr ol = th’e-na *Mo-ti-o/nt tun’ti-um Nec-ta-ne/bus, and Nis we ti eae 
Moe-til/i-s Lex Mn hy Oe retusa Nec-tan’a-is nbd se epee 
Me-til’ii pei N ies Muccvern iets *Nec-t!-be’rea Need Wiehe ao 
= -a/nue 1. , 0-vi-o-du’ 
Motives aaah tree a bn yel-us My -scanarbelo nes ene ie Gres ves No Yeon eceanll 
Saticches: Saetnetice a cre My ‘son *Ne-t/tea Nie’ a No-vi-om‘a-gua 
F ul'ci-ber Mye’tes 3 vic’o-cles tNo/vi-um 
eg He eh age chee Myth’e-cus Ne-li'des Nae eon ahaa y [eres 
at al’vi-us Pons M Je! n rs ov-o-eo'mu 
are Bne-side-mus | Mon'mius oe eae sjisodavmue | +Nowonva-gus 
- nee Mnes-I-da mus, or Mu-na’ti-us *Ne-me!a, pcaleges ) lee-de "mae oO: 
ed Masut:defmun Mun'de ie a, or Ne/me-a, | Nic-o-do/rus Nu-co/ri-a 
Met’ e Mnee-I-la’ua Mu-ni/tus ne, t Ni-cod’ro-mus Nu-ith’o-nes 
*Me-to' ps “Mne-sim’a-che Mu-nych't-a Meweew Peper teed Name Martius 
Suherciees pines a-chus Mu-nych/i-9 N Ne- me’si-us foe Nu’me Pom-pil'i-as 
peg Mne-sith/e-us Mu-ra’na ° Nem/e-tos pconness Nu-ma’na 
ietineyeite Mnes’tor Mur’cus No-me/a Ni-com’a-ohug Nu-man’tl-a 
yu er Mnes’the-us Mu-ro/tus Nas-an-24' nes Nenows ce aigeucbde Po-ranse Oe 
ite ae Mnes'ti -2 Mar-gan'tl-a Nab-athe’ alga ihe Nic-o-me-difa *No-man’ti’nus 
Met'ro-cles senoe tra *Mur-ra/nus, *Nab/a-thea Reowiin, ioe OL -ass Nu-ma'nus Romulus 
at iacdaces Mno’vis Mur-rhe/nus Na’bis Ne-o-ca . noon Nu’me-nes - 
Maticoh'en Mio-a-phor/nes Martha “tNac!o-le Hecchta the Nt-co/nta Nu-mo’nt-a, or Ne-0- 
posit oe Mus *Nac’o-ne Ne/o-cles ae me’n!-a 
Met'ti-us Mol es'tus Mu'ea An-to’ni-us Ne-dag’a-ma *No-o-clifde '¢’o-phron Nu-goe'n!-us 
Met'tus Cur'ti- saan Ma/sp No’nba Sascorrie. pbs Aas ih pean: 
eee us ee ve eal *Np/vi-a Weae-nan, Aaa, Hive ra'nus 

No’ vi- * a ra- wmoe’ri-ug 

matte Malone tae ts ig us Ne-om’a-gus Nic-o-te’lo-a * ' 

Nov’ * Nu-mic't-us 
peed Mo'dk *)u-se‘um Sear vee * Nio-o-te-lo/a Nu-mt/cus 
ene oe on Mu-so/nl-us Ru/fus No-har’va-ll Ne’on 2 hy Nu'mt-da 
oui aie none i-des Mus-to’la . Na-i’a-des Ne-on-ti’chos rf onan st ee 
Mi-co’s Mor-rog’e-tes fo-thuVlus eg *Ne-on-t/chus tNegreta | No Rtas 
@Mi-cole Mesrie ehisa ss oo *Ne’o-phron Ni-gfi'to pare 5 

= he - 0 
Mi-cip’sa Ma's. {Mu-ti/ea Nols woe iN aa Nu'a stor 
Sey ts Tetiipe Nalek berets Nivivaas or Xevrie|Sicothene | Wrifous (| RB Sv 
t = am-ne'! / Z Se 
Soe ion tha ogy hee Shires Na-pe's tes ahevets sNilo/tis plata 
o-ll’a u-ti’nes *Na-po! i 5 un'di-na 
aioe Mo-li/on Mi-ti/nus Nacpa'ta: Nes oat *Nin/t-ve Nur’ce 
a a o-Ji/o-ne Mu/ti-us *Na-po’gue ae ph-e- Nin/t-as Nurfcoha 
Mita’nt Mo’lo Mu-tu’nus Naph/tlus Neph-e-ri’tes Reet Nur’sta 
non Mo-lo/Is Mu-tus’/ce Nar Ne’ phus Nin 0-6 Nu’tri-a 
Mie/si1 Mo-lor’chus {Mu-ze'ris Nar/bo Ne’pi-a are i Bar 
om Mo-los’al My-a'grus, or My’o- | *ITar-bo/na Hopes Ap = tNyc-te/Ii-a 
Mik eiEnm Mo-los si-a, or Mo- des Nar-bo-nen/sis Ne-po-ti-a/nus Nhobat Nycte/ll-us 
ar aa los ls Myc’a-Ia Nar-ca’us Nep’thys Ni PF ites ayer 
peter Mo-los ‘sus Myc-a-les/sus tNar-ce’a Nep-tu’ni-a Ni/bhe Se 
archos Mol Micerine | Navgers sNepintne | Nive Nettmee 
MR1V/nus Mo/lus Myc-i-ber’na Newel See oeraed fe Nym-ba'oga 
na FP *Mol-y-cre’um Myc/i-thus N nape or Nar’na palpate | nee Nym’phe 
a , *Mo- yerrl-s My’con Nar’ses Ne-re/1-des Nicse’ia ya phe os 
Mi-to/n!- to Myc/o-ne, or {Myo’o- | Nar-the/cis $Ne-te'ls, or *Ne're-is | Nio'l-bis beg ote 
he ug Mo-ty/rus nos Na-ryc/t-a evel Lan < * ih es Nym-phid/tus 
_— ‘a-des Mo-mem/phis My!don *Nas/a-mon Ne‘re-us mon pe Nym/phis, 
as Mo/mus My-ec!pho-ris Nas-a-mo/nes Nexishie pi hie Nym-phodo’ras. 
Mi ae hae yy nue Nas’ ci-o, or Na’tt-o e-ri/ne *N! Adee Nyni-pho-lep/tee 
aE y-as *Mon!a-chi * yg’arle *Na-si’ca Nor’i-phus N 3) ae ta ee ea 
p+ rare lo-nes *Mon-a-chi‘um Myg’don No-sid-i-e/nus *No-r!'te Phe a Nym/pidn 
be mas ; Mo-ne!ses *Vyg'’dones Na-sid/i-us Ner’i-tos N ee agi yp eras 
Mim-ne'dus *Mo-ne!/ses Myg-do’ni-a No!so Neltees sro cola Ny’‘sa, or Nye/ea 
a Mo-ne/sus Myg/do-nus Nas’sus, or Nu/sus Ne’ro ne oe wie 
erie Me-neits eae doaus Nas’o-a' Ne-ro/nL-a ey jae yee 
Min‘da-rus *Mon/i-ca y-i'a-grus Na-ta’Il-a Ner-to-brig’L-a N ie a 
Mi-ne‘l-des Mon!+ma My-las’sa Nata/lis Ner/u-lum Noe ta Bante 
ponent ees My/le, or My'tns Nat/ta Ner’va Coc-ce/l-us *Nodi'n "9 ae we 
in-er-va'IL-a *Mon-o-dac'ty-lus My ‘les Nan/bo-lus Ner'vi-l . ohoetnant Bi bp RN 
eee ee es Noa paeieh) | sna 
5 o-ne'cus yn'do-nes Nau’cra-tes * 1 * , ¥-SI5, om 
srao'ls ms Bete Myn’dus Nau/era-tis Mesta/eeiea Nota'a-doa Pe fee fe 
a Mon/o-mus ~ My/nes *Nau-cy/des Ne-si-o’pe No - i Sete, 
Mi'nos Mo-noph/a-ge Myn/i-2 ‘cbo-chus No/sts N ne th ¥e/ea 
Min-o-tau‘ras Mo-noph’tlus *My’o-nes lent a or Nau- | Ne-so’/pe etc pt 
Min‘the *Mo-nos’ce-li *My-o-ne/sus pac‘tum i *Nes’pe-tos Nom. r ae! 
ee *Mo-no-the-li’te My-o’/ni-a Nau’ pll-¢ *Nes-~ nis Wonton 
[rete Mon-ta nus {My/ra Nan-pli'a-des Nes’sus No’ mi-us 
rae tus Au-ga-ri’- rita acs phage ev pli-ug Nes/to-cles *No-moph’y-lax 0. 
5 yr ge- {Nau-por’tus Nes’ *} A 
-_ 3 Boy Is *My-ri'ca Nau/ra snesee eles epee Si, #0! 
in iy-as reethen re *My-ri/ce Nau-sié/a-8 Nog-to’ ri-ua *Non/a-cris oO af aye 
mya SENS Bt Pe pr ET ED lame ree ee 
‘ ; tu Yo-na! 
as Mes peers geri. (Epith. of Heo-aie eo Ne‘u-ri te i: Sune 
pote au-si-ni t 
*Mis’co-rs Mor-gan'ti-um *Myr’1-nus, (a man) Nenanos. Lape Py pin aan papetiad 
Mi-co/num *Mor-go'tes Myr'\-@ Nau-sith/o-us Ni-cag’o-ras on/nus us 
Mi-so/nus *Mor-i-me/ne *Myr-l-on/y-ms Nau’tes Niccan'der fy aa Ci-no/pi-a | * 
*Mis-go'tes Mor't-ni *Myr-le/a Na'va Ni-ca!nor Note es = ates 
Mi-sith’e-us Mor-i-tas’ gus Myr-mec’i-des Na’vi-us Ac/ti-us Ni-car’chus 7 een 
Mitb-ra-cen’ses Mo/ri-us *Myr-me’cl-um Nax’oa *Ni-car’e-te roe paige tlhe he . a 
ith-ra-da'tes Mor’ phe-us Myr-mid’o-nes Ne-e/ra f hoes pages Mad ne) 
te-ar-thi/des Nor-ba/ O-ce’ 
Mi'thras Mors My/ron Ne-w’thus i-ca/tor * ie i re sat. F 
‘Mi-thre’n-s Mo/rys My-ro-nka/nus Ne-al’ces *Nigat'otis Eile sa and 
Mith-ri-da’tes Mo’sa My-ron’i-des Ne-al/i-ces Nice A N ip’ pus ar 
Na 
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O-ce’a-nus 
O-ce!i-a 
*O-ce!lis 
O-cel’/lus 
*Oc’e-lum 
O’cha , 
*O-che!ni-us 
O-che'si-us 
*Och’ro-na 
O’chus 
*Och-y-ro/ma 
Oc’nus 
*O-co/lum 
*O-cric/o-la 
O-cric/u-lum 
O-crid’/i-on 
O-cris’i-a 
Oc-ta-cil’li-us 
Oc-ta’vi-a 
Oc-ta-vi-a/nus 
Oc-ta’vi-us 
tOc-to-ge'sa 
Oc-tol/o-phum 
O-cy’a-lus 
O-cyp/e-te 
O-cyr’0-e 
Od-e-na/tus 
O-des/sus 
*O-de’um 
O-di/nus 
O-di’tes 
*O-do/a-cer 
Od-o-a'cer 
*O-do'ca 
Od-o-man’ti 
Od’o-nes 
lod'ry-se 
O-dys‘se-a 
€Od-ye-se/d 
Od-ys-so/um 
~ig/a-rus, and CB/a- 
ger 


4 


¥CR/a-grus 

(E-an’the, and Cé-an/- 
thi-a 

*CE-an- the’a 


'b’a-res 
¥CE-bo’tas 
@.-cha'li-a 
Q@’'cle-us 
CE-cli/des -s 
Q@c-u-me’ ni-us 
Qid-i-po/di-a 
*(id-i-po-di/on 
Gid’i-pus 
Qe’me 
Gi-nan’thes 
@'ne 
Q2/ne-a 
*CE-ne-o/ne 
G:‘ne-us 
G:-ni/des 
CEn/o-e 
Gi-noin’a-us 
@'non 
G-no/na 
QGé-no/ne 
G-no’pi-a 
Q:-nop’i-des 
C2-no/pi-on ' 
*(E-no’tri 
i-no/tri-a 
@G-no'trus 
G@-nu'se 
@’o-nus 
Gr'o-e 
*(i-sy/me 
Qh’ta 
Q2t'y-lus, or CEt/y- 
tum 
O-fel/lus 
O'fi 
Og-dol'a-pis 
Og-do/rus 
*Og/e-nos 
tO-glo/sa 
Og'mi-us 
Og'o-a 


O-il’e-us 
O-i-li’des 
Ol’/a-ne 
O-ta/nus 

Ol’ba, or Ol/bus 
*Ol-be/lus 

Ol bi-a 

OV bi-us 
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Ol-chin/i-um 

Q-le/a-ros, or Ol’i-ros 

O-le/a-trum 

O'len 

*Ol/e-nos 

Ol/e-nus, or Ol’e- 
num 

O-le-o/rus 

*Ol’e-rus 

Ol/ga-sys 

Ol-i-gyr’tis 

O-lin’i-e 

O-lin/thus 

*Ol-i-si/po, *O]-i-sip’- 
po, or +0-lys/si-po 

Ol-i-tin! gi 

*O-li/zon 

Olli-us 

Ol-lov’i-co 

Ol mi-e 

Ol'mi-us 

*Ol-ni/us 

*Ol-ino/nes 

Ol-o-phyx/us 

*Ol/o-rus 

*Ol-ym-pe'ne 


*O-ly m’pi-cus 
*O-lym-pi-e/um 
O-\ym-pi-o-do/rus 
*O-\ym-pi-o-ni/ces 
O-lym/pi-us 
O-lym/pus 
O)-ym-pu/sa, 
O-lyn/thus 
O-ly/ras 
O-ly’zon 
O-ma’ri-us 
Om’bi 
Om’bri 
*Om'bri-ci 
*Om/bri-os 
*Om-bro/nes 
Om'o-le 
Om-o-pha’gi-a 
*On) pha-ce 
Om'pha-le 
Om! pha- -los 
ee pis 
O-nw’um, or O-w’/ne- 
um 
*On!a-gor 
O-na’rus 
O-nas'i-mus 
O-na/tas 
*On-ce/tin 
On-ches’tus 
*On!cho-e 
O-ne/i-on 
On-c-sic’ri-tus 
O-nes’i-mus 
On-e-sip/ pus 
O-no/si-us 
On-e-tor’i-des 
O/ni-um 
*O-ni/on 
*O-ni/um 
On’o-ba 
*On-o-cho/nus 
On-o-mnce’ri-tus 
On-o-mar’chus 
On-o-mas-tor!i-des 
On-o-mas’tus 
On/o-phas, or On/o- 
phis 
On-o-san/der 
*O-nug/na-thus 
*O- a a 
O-pa'ti 
*O- po i -Cus 
O-phe/as 
O-phe‘las 
O-phel’tes 
O-phon/sis 
O’phi-a 
O-phi/a-des 
O’phi-as 
*O-phi-o/des 
*O- -phi-og’e-nes 


*Oph-i-to/a 
*O-phi/tes 
*O-phi-u/chus 
O’phi-us 
O-phi-u/sa 
*O-phlo/nes 
*Oph-ry-ne‘um 
Op’i-ci 
O-pig/e-na 
O-pil/i-ug 
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*Q-pi/ma Spo’li-a - 
*O-pim-i-a/nus 


Op’pi-a 


*O-pun'ti-a 
O'pus 


Or-be/lus 
Or-bil/i-us 
Or-bo/na 
Or’ca-des 
Or-cha/lis 
Or'cha-mus 
*Or-chis-te/ne 
Or-chom/eaus, or Or- 
chom/e-nuin 
*Or-chom/e-nos 
*Or-ci/ nus 
Or’cus 
Or-cyn/i-a 
Or-dos!/sus 
*Or-do-vi'ces 
O-re!a-des 
O’re-aa 
*O're-o3 
*Or-o-sit/ro-phus 
O-res/to 
O-res'/tes 
O res/te-um 
Or-es-ti/da@ 
*Or-es-tides, and 
*Q-res/ti-des 
Or-es-tilla 
Or'e-to 
Or-e-ta/ni 
Or-e tiVi-w 
O-ro!um 
*O’re-us 
Or’ ga, or Or! gas 
*Or! ga-no 
Or-ges’sum 
Or-got!o-rix 
Or'gi-a 
O-rib/a-sus 
*Or!i-cos 
Or/i-cum, or Or/i-cus 
O’ri-ens 
Or’i-gen 
*O-rig/o-nes 
O-ri/go 
*O-ri/ne 
O-ri/nus 
O-ri-ob/a-tes 
O-ri‘on 
O-ris/sus 
Or-i-sul/la Liv fa 
O-ri'te 
*O-rith’i-as 
O-rith-y-i/a 
*Or-i-thy/os 
O-rit’i-as 
O-ri-un/dus 
*O-ri/us 
Or/me-nus 
*Or’me-nos 
Or’ne-a 
*Or/ne- 
Or’ne-us 
*Or-no!us 
Or-ni/thon 
Or’ni-tus 
Or-nos’ pa-des 
Or-nyt/i-on 
tOr-o-an/da 
*Or’o-ba 
O-ro/bi-a 
O-ro!bi-i 
*Or’o-bis 
O-ro/des 
O-re@/tes 
O-rom/o-don 
O-ron/tasg 
O-ron’tea 
*Or-on-te/us 
Or-o-pher/nes 
O-ro!pus 
*Or‘o-8a 
O-ro/si-us 
*O-108/ po-da 


Or’phe-us, or Or’- 
pheus 
*Or’ phi-tus 
Or-sed'i-ce 
Or-se/is 
Or-sil/lus 
Or-sil’o-chus 
Or-si/nes 
Or-sip’ pus 
Or'ta-lus 
Or-the/a 
Or-thag!o-rag 
Or'the 
Or'thi-a 
*Or-tho/sis 


tO-sa’/ces 
Os-cho-pho/rl-a 
Os!ci 
Os!ci-us 
Os'cus 
tO!ai 
O-sin/i-us 
O-si'ris 
O-sis! mi-i 
Os! pha-gus 
Os-rho-o/ne 
Os'sa 
Os-te-o! des 
Os'ti-a 
*Os-ti-o/nes 
Os-to’ri-us 
Os-tra-ci/no 
Os-trog’o-thi 
Os-y-man/dy-as 
*Ot/a-ces 
Ot-a-cil/i-us 
O-ta/nes 
Oth/ma-rua, 
O/tho, M. Sal/vi-us 
*O-thro/nus 
*O-thry'a-des 
Oth-ry-o/ne-us 
O’thrys 
*O-thrys/i-us 
O/tre-us 
O-tro'da 
*Ot-ryn-ti/des 
*Ot-to-roc/o-re 
O’tus 
O/tys 
O-vid‘i-us 
O-vin‘i-a (Lex) 
O-vin‘i-us 
Ox-ar'tes, and *Ox'a- 
tres 
Ox-a'threa 
*Ox-i/@ 
Ox-id/a-tes 
Ox’i-mes 
Ox-i/o-n® 
Ox!us 
Ox-y/a-res 
Ox-y-ca/nus 
Ox-yd/ra-cw 
Ox’y-lus 
*Ox-y-no/a 
*O x-y-o/pum 
Ox-yn‘thes 
Ox-yp/o-rug 
Ox-y-ryn-chi/te 
Ox-y-ryn'chus 
O-zi'nes 
Qz!o-lw, or Oz!o-li 


wR: 


Pa-oa-ti-a! nua 
Pac/ci-us 
Pa’ches 
Pa-chi/nus 
*Pa-chy’nus 
Pa-co/ni-us 
Pac/o-rus 
*Pac'ti-a 
Pac-to/lus 
Pac/ty-aa 
Pac/ty-es 
Pa-cu’vi-us 
Pa-do'i 
*Pa-deli 
Pad/u-a 
Pa/dus 
Pa-du/sa 
Po’an 


*Pm-a'nes 
*Po-dar'e-tus 
Po'di-us 
Po-ma!ni 
Pew‘on 
Pm'o-nes 
Pa-o'ni-a 
Pw-on'i-dos 
*P@!o-pla 
Pe/os 
Pam/sos 
Pes/tum 
Pe-to/vi-um 
Pw/tus Cw-cin’na 
*Pa-ga'ni 
Pag’a-sm, or Pag’a-sa 
Pag’a-sus 

Pa’ gra 

‘a! gue 
Pa-la/ci-um, or Pa-la/- 

ti-um 
Pa-lw/a 
Pa-lw-ap/o-lis 
*Pa-leb/y-blus 
Pa-le’mon, or fPai/e- 


Pa-lm@p’a-phos 

Pi nl aco 
Pa-lreph/a-tus 
Pa-lep’o-lis 
Pa-lws/to 
Pal-ws-ti/na 


‘| Pal-ws-ti/nug 


*Pa-lwt/y-rus 
Pal-a-mo'des 
Pa-lan/ti-a 
Pa-lan/ti-um 
Pal-a-ti/nus 
*Pa-le/a 
Pa'le-is, or Pa/lw 
Paes 
Pal-fu/ri-us-Su/ra 
*Pa-lib/o-thra 
*Pa-li'co 
Pa-li’ci, or Pa-lis’ch 
Pa-lil/i-a 
*Pa-li/lis 
*Pa-lin’/dro-mos 
Pal-i-nu/rus 
Pal-i-sco’/rum, or Pal- 

i-co/rum 
tPa-li-u’rus 
*Pal-lac'o-pas 
Pal‘la-des 
Pal-la/di-um 
Pal-la/di-us 
Pal-lan-to/um 
Pal-lan/ti-as 
Pal-lun/ti-des 
Pal-lan/ti-on 
Pallas 
Pal-lo/ne 
Pal’ma 

Pal/me 
‘al-mi'sos 
Pal-my/ra 
*Pal!po-tus 
Pal-phu/ri-us 
Pal-um-bi/num 
am/mo-nes 
Pam/mon 
Pam/pa 
Pam/phi-lus 
Pam/ phos 
Pam/phy-la 
Pam-phyl’i-a 
sPam-phy/tis 


Pan-n-co/a 
*Pan/a-cra 
Pa-nw/ti-us 
Pan/a-rea 
*Pa-nar'e-tus 
Pan-a-ris'to 
Pan-ath-o-nw/a 
Pan-chw/a, Pan-che!a, 
or Pan-cha/i-a 
*Pan'cho-a 
*Pan-cra/ti-um 
Pan/da 
Pan/da-ma 
Pan-da’ri-a 
Pan/da-rus 
{Pan-da-ta/ri-a 
Pan/da-tes 
Pan-de/mi-a 
‘an-de/mus 
tPan-di/a 
*Pan-di/on 
*Pan-di/o-nis 
*Pan-do-chi/um 
Pan-do’ra 
Pan-do/si-a 
Pan/dro-s08 
*Pa/no-a9 


*Pa-nog/y-ris 
*Pan/o-lus 
*Pan/e- “nus, river) 
*Pa-no/mus, (man) 
Pan/e-nus, or Pa-no!- 
nus 
Pan-ge/us 
*Pan-hel-le/nes 
*Pa/ni-a 
Pa-ni/a-sis 
*Pan-i- -pe/ris 
Pa-ni-o/ni-um 
Pa’ni-us 
Pan-no/ni-a 
*Pan/no-nes 
Pan-om-phe!/us 
Pan/o-pe, or Pan-o- 
po/a 
*Pa-no!po- 
Pan/o-pos 
Pa-no!pe-us 
Pa-no’pi-on 
*Pan’o-pis 
Pa-nop/o-lis 
‘Pa- nop ‘tea 
Pa-nor mas 
Pan/sa 
*Pan-ton/o-tus 
oe eee 
*Pan-ta'g 
Pan-tag- en 
Pan-ta’gy-as 
Pan-ta‘lo-on 
Pan tau’chus 
Pan’'te-us 
Pan-the’a 
Pan/the-on, or *Pan- 
the/on 
Pan/the-us, or Pan!- 
thus 
Pan-thi-ca-po/um 
Pan/thi-des 
Pan-tho/j-des , 
*Pan/tho-ug 
Pan-tic'a-pes 
Pan-til/i-us 
*Pan-tol/a-bua 
Pa-ny/a-sis 
Pa-ny/a-sue 
Pa-po/us 
Pa-pha!/ gos 
Pa!phi-a 
*Pa!phi-us 
*Paph/Ia-gon 
Paph -la-go'ni-a 
Pa’ phos 
Pa! nh 
Pa-pi-a/nua 
Po'pi-as 
Pa-pin-i-a’nus 
Pao-pin/i-us 
Pa-pir’i-a 
Pa-pir'i-us 
Pap’ pus 
Pa-pyr/i-us 
Par-a-hys'ton 
*Par-a-chel-o-i/to 
*Par-a-cli/tus, or Par- 
a-cle/tua 
*Pa-rac/ly-tua 
Par-a-di/sua 
Pa-rot/o-co 
*Par-m-to/ni-l 
Par--to/nium 
Par’a-li 
*Par-a-li-pom!= 
e-na 
Par’/a-dus 
*Par-a-po-ta/mi-a 
Pa-ra/si-a 
Pa-ra/si-us 
Par'cm 
*Par/e-dri 
Pa-ren-ta/li-a 
*Pa-ret/ro-nes 
Paria 
Pa-rio!a-dos 
Pa-ris/i-i 
Par’/i-sus 
Po/ri-um 
*Pa!ri-us 
Par/ma 
*Par'me-nas 
Par-meon/i-des , 
Par-me/ni-o 
*Par'me-no 
*Par-na/sug 
Par-nas/sus 
Parnes 4 
Par-nes'sus’ 
Par'ni 
Pa/ron 
*Par-o-pam/i-s 
Par-o-re/l-a, 
Pa/ros 
Par-rha/sl-a} 


*Par’rha-sis 1 
Par-rha/sl-us 
Par-tha-mis‘\-rie 
Par-tha/on 
Par-tho’ni-a 
Par-tho/ni-, and Par, 
the!ni-i 
Par-tho/ni-ag 
*Par-thon/i-co 
Par-tho'ni-on 
Par-the/ni-us 
Par’the-non 
Par-then-o-po/us 
Par-then!o-po 
Par’ thi-a 
Par-thi/ni 
ar-thy-0/ne 
*Pa-ry/o-dres 
Pa-rys/a-des 
Par-y-sa'tia 
Pa-sar! ga-da 
*Po-sor’ ga-dee 
Pa/se-as 
Pas/i-cles 
Pa-sic!ra-tow 
*Pas-l-po/da 
Pa-siph'a-o 
*Pa-siph/i-lo 
Po-sith’o-a 
*Po-sith’o-o 
Pa-wit/i-gria 
Pas!sa-ron 
*Pas-so-ri/ nus 
Pas-si-c/nus 
Pas/sus 
*Pat/a-gq 
*Pat/o-lug 
Pat’a-ra 
*Pat-a-vi/nue 
Pa-ta/vi-um 
*Pa-te/ro 
Pa-tor’cu-lua 
Pa-tiz/i-thes 
*Pat-i-zi/thea 
Pat/mos 
Pa/trm 
Pa'tro 
*Pat'ro-bas 
Pa-tro'cles 
Pa-tro/clh 
Pat-ro-cli/des 
Pa-tro/clus 
*Pat!ro-clua 
Pa‘tron 
det iaags or *Pa-trofe 


Pa. tul/ol-us 

Paula 

Pau-ti/na 
Pau-li/nus 

Paulus Au-myl/i-ue 
Pau-sa/ni-as 
Pau’si-as 
*Pou-si-li/pom 
Pa'vor 


Pe-da/ni-us 
Ped/a-sa 
‘od/a-oug 
Po-di/a-dis 
Pe-di-a/nug 
Pe/di-ag 
Po'di-us Bie/sus 
Po/do 
Po/dum 
Po' ga 
- ca 
oe fie di 
Pog'a-via 
Pog/a-ous 
*Po-la/gi-us 
Pe)/a-gon 
pa i 
Po-lar’g 
Po-las! 4 
Pola f, or {Pe-lam) 
gi-o!t 
Pe-las! gus 
*Pel/a-tes 
*Po-lo!cos 
*Po-len/do-nes 
Pel-e-thro‘ni-i 
*Po-lot/ro-nes 
Po/le-us 
Pe-li/a-dos 
Po/li-as 
Po-li/doa 
Pe-lig/ni 
eid 
‘ol -i-nw@/ ur 
Pol-i-nw/ua 
Po'li-on 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Pe :-um 

Pe: la 

Pel la’na 

Pet-lo’ne 

*PeYo-pe 

Pel-o-pe/a, or Pel-o- 
piva 

Pel-o-pe’i-a 

*Pel-o-pe/us 

Pe-lop’i-das 

*Pe-lo’pi-us 

Pel-o-pon-ne/sus 

Pe’lops 

Pe!lor 

Pe-lo’ri-a : 

Pe-lo/rum, or Pe-lo!- 


rus 
Pe-lu/si-um 
Pe-na‘tes 
Pen-da‘li-um 
Pe-ne’}-a, or Pe! ne-is 
Pe-ne’is, { Schiller and 
Facciolati.} 
*Pe-ne’i-us 
*Pe-ne’le-us 
Pe-ne’li-us 
Pe-nel’o-pe 
Pe'ne-us, or Pe-ne/us 
Pen’ i-das 
Pen-tap’o-lis 
*Pen-tap’y-lon 
*Pen-ta/thlum 
*Pen-te-dac’/ty-lon 
*Pen’'te-le 
Pen-tel/i-cus 
en-the-si-le’/a 
Pen/the-us 
*Pen-thi’/des 
Pen’thi-lus 
Pcn/thy-lus 
Pep-a-re/thos 
Pe-phre’do 
alae 
er-a-sip/pus 
¢Per’a-tus 
Per-co’pe 
*Per-co’si-a 
Per-co’si-us 
er-co’te 
‘er-dic’cas 
Per'dix 
Pe-ren’/na 
Pe-ren’nis 


Pe-ri-ar/chus 
Per-i-be/a 
*Pe-rib’o-lus 
Per-i-bo’mi-us 
Per’ i-cles 
Per-i-clym'e-nus 
Pe-rid’i-a 
*Per-i-di’a 
Pe-ri-e-ge’tes 
Po-ri-o/res 
Pe-rig’e-nes 
Pe-rig’o-ne 
Per-t-la’us 


*Pe-rilli-us 
Pewil/lus 
Per-i-me/de 
Per-i-mo/la 
*Per-i-me‘le 
*Per-i-mel’i-des 
Pe-rin’thus 
Per-i-pa-tet/I-cl 
*Pe-rip’a-taos 
Pe-riph’a-nes 
Per’j-phas 
Pe-riph’‘a-tus 
Per-i-phe’mus 
*Per-i-phe’tes 
Per-I-pho-re’tas 
Pe-ris’a-d 
*Pe-rie’te-re 
Pe-ris‘the-nes 
*Per-i-sty lum 
*Pe-ris’ty-lum 
Pe-rit'a-nus 
Per’|-tas 
Per-i-to/ni-uam 
Per-mes‘sus 
Pe'ro, or tPe-ro/ne 
Per'o-o 


Per-ran/thes 
Per-rhe’bi-a 
ae or Per-se/is 


Per-seph/o-ne 
Per-sep/o-lis 
Per/ses 
Per/se-us 
Per’si-a 
Per’sis 
Per’si-us Flac’/cus 
Per’ti-nax 
Pe-ru/si-a 
*Per-u-si/nus 
Pes-cen’ni-us 
Pes-si/nus 
*Pet/a-le 
Pe-ta/li-a 
Pet/a-lus 
Pe-te/li-a 
Pet-o-li/nus 
*Pe/te-on 
Pe‘te-us 
Ye-til/i-a 
Po-til/i-i 
Pe-til/i-us 
Pet-o-si’ris 
Pe/tra 
Pe-tra/a 
Pe-tre-i/us 
Po-tri/num 
Pe-tro/ni-a 
Pe-tro/ni-us 
Pet’'ti-us 
Peu/ce 
*Peu-ced/a-nos 
Peu-ces’tes 
Peu-ce’ti-a 
*Peu-ce’ti-i 
Peu-ci/ai 
Peu-co-la/us 
Pex-o-do/rus 
Phe’/a 
*Pha-a'ces 
Phe-a’ci-a 
Phe/ax u 
Phed’i-mus 
Pha'don 
Phe/dra 
Pha'dri-a 
Phe/drus 
Phed’y-ma 
Phe-mon/o-6 
*Phe-nag’o-re 
*Pha-nar’e-te 
Phen-a-re'te 
Pha/ni-as 
Phen’na 
Phen/nis 
*Phen-o-me’ris 
Phe-oc/o-mes 
Phes’a-na 
Phes’tuam 
*Pha/e-thon 
*Pha-e-thon-te/us 
*Pha-e-thon’ti-us 
Pha/e-ton 
Pha-e-ton-ti/a-des 
Pha-o-tu’sa 
Pha/us 
Pha-go/sl-a 
*Pha’i-nus 
Phal-a-cri’ne 
‘hale 
Pha-le’cus 
Pha-ls’si-a 
Pha-Jan/thus 
*Pha-la/ra 
Phal/a-ris 
Phal‘a-rus 
*Pha-la‘rus ~ 
Phal’ci-don 
Pha/lo-a3 
Pha-lo/ro-us 
PL wle/ri-a 
Pha-lo/ris 
Pha-le’ron, or Phal’e- 
rum 
Pha-le/ras 
Pha’li-as 
Phal’li-ca 
*Pha-lo/re 
Pha-lys/i-us 
*Pham-e-n 
*Pha-na/ces 
Pha-ne/us 
*Pha-nag’o-ra 
Phan-a-ra’a 
Phe/nas 
*Phe-na/tes 
Pha’nes 
*Pha/ni-um 
Phan/o-cles 
Phan-0-de/mus 


*Phan/o-tis 

-| Phan-ta’si-a 
Pha’nus 
Pha/‘on 
Pha/ra 
Pha-rac/i-des 
Pha’re, or Phe’ra 
*Phar’a-o 
Pha-ras’/ma-nes 
Pha/rax 
*Phar-be/lus 
*Phar-ce/don 
Pha’ris 
*Pha/ri-us 
Phar-me-cu/sa 
Phar-na-ba/zus 
Phar-na’ce 
Phar-na/ce-a 
Phar-na’ces 
*Phar-na’ci-a 
Phar-na-pa’ tes 
Phar-nas’ pes 
Phar’nus 
Pha’ros 
Phar-sa’li-a 
*Phar-sa/lus 
Phar’te 
Pha/rus 
Pha-ru’si-i, or Phau- 

ru/si-i . 

Phar’y-bus 
Pha-ryc/a-don 
Phar’y-ge 
*Phas-a-e'lis 
Pha-se‘lis 
Pha-si-a/na 
Pha’si-as 
Pha/sis 
Phuas/sus 
Phau/da 
Phav-o-ri/nus 
Pha-yl/lus’ 
Phe/a, or Phe/l-a 
Phe-ca/dum 
*Phe-ge/a 
Phe’ge-us, or Phle’ge- 


us 
Phelli-a 
Phel’lo-e 
Phel/lus 
*Phe/mi-e 
Phe’mi-us 
Phe-mon/o-e 
*Phen-e-be’this 
Phe-ne/um 
Phe-ne'us, (@ man) 
*Phe/ne-us, (a lake) 
Phe’ra 


Phe-rz/us 
Phe-rau/les 
Phe-re/clus 
Phe-rec’ra-tes 
*Pher-e-cy/a-de 
Pher-e-cy’des 
Pher-en-da/tes 
Pher-e-ni/ce 
let Pokapali hs 
he/res 
Phe-re’ti-as 
Pher-o-ti/ma 
Pher’i-num 
{Phe-ri/num 
Pho/ron 
Phi/a-le 
Phi-a/li-a, or Phi-ga/- 
ji-a 


i 
Phi/a-lus 
*Phi-ce’on 
Phic’o-rea 
Phid't-e3 
Phid/i-le 
Phi-dip’p!-des 
Phi-dit/i-a 
*Phi-do’las 
Phi’don 
Phid’y-le 
*Phig-a-le/a 
Phi-ga/le-i 
Phi’la 
Phil-a-del/phi-a 
*Phil-a-del-phi/a 
Phil-a~del/phus 
Phila 
Phi-le/ni 
Phi-le/us 
*Phi-la’mon 
Phi-lam/mon 
Phi-lar/chus 
*Phi-lar/etus 
*Phi-lar’gy-rus 
*Phil/e-as 
Phi-le’mon 
Phi-le/ne 
Phi-le/ris 
Phil’e-ros 
Phi-le/si-us 


Phil-e-te/rus 
Phi-le/tas 
Phi-le/ti-us 
Phil/i-das 
Phil/i-des 
Phi-lin’/na 
Phi-li/nus 
Phi-lip’pe-i 
*Phil-ip-pe/us 
Phi-lip’pt 
Phi-lip’pi-des 
Phil-ip-pop’o-lis 
Phi-lip’pus 
Phi-lis’cus 
*Phil-is-ti/des 
*Phi-lis’ti-o 
Phi-lis’ti-on 
Phi-lis’tus 
Phil/lo 

Phi‘lo 
¢Phil-o-bw-o’tus 
Phi-loch/o-rus 
Phil’o-cles 
Phi-loc/ra-tes 
Phil-oc-te/tes 
Phil-o-cy’prus 
Phil-o-da-me/a 
Phil-o-de’mus 
Phi-lod/i-ce 
*Phil-o-du‘lus 
Phil-o-la’us 
Phi-lol’o-gus 
Phi-lom/a-che 
Phi-lom‘bro-tus 
Phil-o-me/di-a 
Phil-o-me/dus 
Phil-o-me‘la” 
Phil-o-me/lus 
*Phil-o-me/tor 
*Phil-o-mu’sus 
Phi/lon 
Phi-lon/i-des 
Phil’o-nis 
Phi-lon’0-6 
Phi-lon’o-me 
Phi-lon‘o-mus 
Phil’o-nus 
Phi-lop/a-tor 
{Phi-lo’phi-on 
Phil/o-phron 
Phil-o-pe’/men 
*Phi-lop’o-nus 
*Phil-o-ro/mus 
*Phil-o-steph/a-nus 
Phi-los/tra-tus 
Phi-lo’tas 
Phi-lot/e-ra 
*Phi-lo/the-a 
*Phil-o-the/rus 
*Phil-o-ti/mus 
Phi-lo’tis 
Phi-lox’/e-nus 
Phi-lyl/li-us 
Phil/y-ra 
Phil’y-res 
Phi-lyr’i-des 
*Phi-ne/um 
Phin’o-ts, Phi-ne!- 


us, ad; 
*Phitnides 
Phin’ta 
Phin’‘ti-a 
Phin’ti-as 
Phila 
Phlog’o-las 
Phieg’e-thon 
Phlo/gi-as 
Phlo’gon 
Phle/gra 
Phlo’gy-a, Phie’gy-2 
Phic/gy-a3 
Phii/as 
Phii-a’si-a 
Phii/us 
Phie/us 
*Phlo’gi-us 
Pho-be’tor 
Pho’bos 
o-ca’/a 
%*Pho-ca/i-cus 
*Phoc/a-is 
Pho-cen/ses, 
Phoc’i-ci 
Pho-cil/i-des 
Pho’ci-on 
Pho’cis 
Pho/cus 
Pho-cyl/i-des 
Phe’be 
Pha-be/um 
Pho-be/us 
Phob/i-das. 
Pho-big’a-na 
Pho/bus 
Pho/mos 


Phe-ni'ce, or 


Phe-nic’i-a 
*Phe-ni’ces 
Phe-nic’e-us 
Pho-nic’i-des 
Phe-ni’cus 
Phon-i-cu/sa 
Phe-nis’sa 
Pho/nix 
*Pho'te-um 
Phol’o-e 
Pho/lus 
*Pho-mo’this 
Phor’bas 
Phor’cus, ov Phor’cys 
*Phor-cy’nis 
Phor’mi-o 
Phor’mis 
Pho-to/ne-us 
*Phor-o-ne/us, adj. 
*Phoro-bvae. 4 
Pho-ro’nis 
Pho-ro’ni-um 
*Phos’pho-rus 
Pho-ti/nus 
Pho’ti-us 
Phox’us 
Phra-a/teg 
Phra-at’i-ces 
Phra-da‘tes 
{Phra-gan'de 
Phra ha/tes 
Phra nic’a-tes 
Phra-or’tes 
Phras’t-cles 
Phras't-mus 
Phra'ei-ns 
Phrat-a-pher/nes 
*Phre-ge/na 
Phri-a-pa/ti-us 
*Phric‘i-on 
Phrix'us 
Phron/i-ma 
Phron’tis 
*Phru-gun-di/o-nes 
Phru/ri 
Phry‘ges 
Phryg’i-a 
*Phry g/i-us 
Phry/ne 
Phryn/i-cas 
Phry/nis 
Phry’no 
*Phryx/e-us 
Phryx’us 
Phthi’/a 
Phthi-o’tis 
Phy’a 
*Phy-a'ces 
Phy’cus 
*Phyg’e-ta 
Phy)/a-ce 
*Phyl-a-ce/us 
Phyl’a-cus 
Phy-lar’chus 
Phy‘las 
Phy'le 
Phyl/e-is 
Phiy-le’us 
*Phy-li/des 
Phyl’i-ra 
Phylla 
Phyl-lali-a 
Phyl-le‘i-us 
Phyllis 
Phy!li-wa 
Phyl-lod’o-ce 
Phyl'los 
Phy!'lus 
Phy-rom/a-chus 
Phys-cella 
Phys’co-a 
Phys’con 
Phys/cos 
Phys/cus 
sPhys.i-og-no’mon 
Phy-tal’t-des 
Phyt/a-us 
*Phy-te/um 
Phy’ton 
Phyx/i-um 
Pi’a, or Pi-a'll-a 
Pi/a-sus 
Pi-ce’/ni 
Pi-cen’ti-a 
Pic-en-ti/nl 
Pi-ce/num 
Pi/cra 
Pic!te, or Pic'ti 
Pic-ta’vi, or Pic/to-nes 
Pic-ta/vi-um 
*Pic/to-nes 


Pi/e-lus 
Pi/e-ra 
Pi-e/ri-a 
Pi-er/i-des 
Pi’e-ris 
Pi‘e-rus 
Pie-tas 
Pi/gres 
*Pi-la/tus 
*Pi-le’sua 
*Pi-lo/rus 
Pi-Jum/‘nus 
Pim'pla 
*Pim-ple/a 
Pim-ple/l-des, or 
{Pim-ple’a-des 
Pim-pra/na 
Pin/a-re 
Pi-na/ri-us 
*Pin’a-rus 
Pin’da-rus 
Pin'da-sus 
Pin de-nis’sus 
Pin’dus 
{Pin/gus 
Pin‘na 
Pin/thi-ag 
{Pi’o-ne 
Pi-o/ni-a 
*Pi/o-nis 
Pi-re/us, or Pi-rn/e-, 
us 
Pi-re’ne 
*Pi-ri/cus 
Pi-rith’o-us 


Pi-san’der 
*Pi-csa/nus 
Pi-sa/tes, or Pi-aa!t 
Pi-sau/rus 
Pi-se/nor 
Pis’c-us 
Pis’i-as 
*Pis/i-de eo 
Pi-sid/i-a 
Pi-sid’i-ce 
Pi'sis 
Pis-is-trat/i-des 
Pis-is-trat’i-des 
Pi-sis/tra-tus 
Pi’so, (*Pi-so/nes, pl.] 
Pi-so/nis 
Pis‘si-rus 
Pis‘tor 

Pi’sus 
Pi-suth’/nes 
Pit/a-ne 
*Pj-the’con Col’pos 
Pith-e-cu/sa - 
*Pith-e-cu/sa 
Pith’e-us 
Pi’tho 
Pith-o-la/us 
Pi-tho’le-on 
Pi/thon 
Pi/thys 
Pit’/ta-cus 
Pit/the-a 
Pit-the!is 
Pit-the/us 
Pit-u-a/ni-us 
Pit-n-la/ni 
Pit-y-z/a 
Pit-y-as’sus 
Pit-y-o-ne/sus 
{Pit’y-us 
Pit-y-u'sa 
Pla-cen'ti-a 
Pla-cid-c-i-a/nus 
Pla-cid'i-a 
Pla~cid/i-us 
Pla-na/ecl-a 
Plan-ci/na 
Plan‘cus 
Pla-to’o 
Pla-te’» 
*Plat/a-ge 
*Plat-a-mo/des 
Pla-ta/ni-us 
*Plat/a-nus 
*Pla-to/a 
*Pla-te/@ 
Pla‘to 
*Pla-ton/i-cl 
Plau’ti-a (Lex) 
Plau-ti-a’/nua 
Plau-tilla 
Plau’ti-us 
Plau/tus 
{Pla/vis 
*Plob-is-cl/tum 
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Plef/a-des, or Ple-l/a- 
des 


Plem-myr‘i-um 
Plem!ne-us 
{Plou-mo’si-f 
Picu-ra/tus 
Pleu’ron 
Plex-au're 
Plex-ip’ pus 
Plin! ty 
Plin-thi'ne 
*Plin/thi-ne 
Pils-tar/chus 
Plis/tha-nus 
Plis/the-nes 
Pits-ti/nus 
Plis-to’a-nax, or Plis- 

to/nax 
Plis-to-ni'ces 
*Plis-to-ni/cus 
Plo’ta 
*Plo-the/a 
Plo-ti/na 
Plot-i-nop/o-lis 
Plo-ti/nus 
Plo’ti-us 
Plu-tar’chus 
Plu’ti-a 
Plu'to 
Plu-to/ni-um 
Flu/tus 
Plu’ vi-us 
Plyn-te’rl-a 
*Pneb/e-bis 
Pnig’c-us 

Pnyx 

‘o-blic/i-us 
*Pod-a-lo/a 
Pod-o-lir’i-us 
Po-dar’ce 
Po-dar'ces 
Po-da/res 
Po-dar! ge 
Po-dar’ gus 
Po/as she 
Pec’i-le 
*Pem/e-nis 
Pe'ni 
*Poen’i-cus 
Po/on 
Pe-o/ni-a 
Po/us 
Po’gon 
Po’la 
Pol-e-mo-cra'tl-a 
Pol'e-mon 
Po-le/nor 
Po/li-as 
{Po-li-ei/a 
*Po-li-e’um 
*Po'li-eus 
Po-li-or-ce/tes> 
Po-lis’ma 
Po-lis/tra-tus 
*Pol-ite/a 
Po-liftes 
Pol-i-to’ri-um 
Pol-len‘ti-a 
Pol-lin’e-a 
Pol'li-o 
Pollis 
Pol/li-us Fe/lix 
Pol-lu'ti-a 
Pol/lux 

Pol’tis 

‘o/lus 
Po-lus’ca 
Po-ly-e-mon’j-aes 
Po-ly-e/nus 
*Po-ly-a-ra/tus 
Po-ly-ar’chus 
*Pol-y-be'tes 
Po-lyb/i-das 
Po-lyb/i-us, or Pol’ye 

bus 


*Pol’y-bus 
Pol-y-ca/on 
Pol-y-car’ pus 
Pol-y-cas’te 
Po-lych’a-res 
Pol-y-cle’a 
Pol’y-cles 
Pol-y-cle/tus 
Po-lyc’ra-tes 
Pol-y-cre’ta, or Pol-yx 
cri/ta 
Po-lyc’/ri-tus 
Po-lyc/tor 
Pol-y-de/mon 
Po-lyd/a-mas, 


Pol-y-dam’/na 
Pol-y-dec’tes 
Pol-y-deu-ce’a 
Pol-y-do’ra 
Pol-y-do’rus 
Pol-y-gi'ton 
Po-lyg'i-us 
Pol-yg-no’tus 
Po-lyg’o-nus 
Po-ly-hym/ni-a, or Po- 
lym’ni-a 
Po-ly-id’i-us 
*Po-ly-i/dus 
Pol-y-!a’/us 
Po-lym’e-nes 
Pol-y-me/de 
Po-lym/e-don 
Pol-y-me’la 
Pol-ym-nes’tes 
Pol-ym-nes/tor 
Pol-y-ni’ces 
Po-lyn'o-e 
Pol/y-nus 
Pol-y-pe’mon 
Pol-y-per’/chon 
Pol-y-phe’mus 
Pol-y-phon’tes 
Poi’y-phron 
Pol-y-pe’tes 
*Pol/y-ren 
*Pol-y-steph’/a-nus 
Po-lys’tra-tus 
Pol-y-tech/nus 
*Po-ly/tes 
Pol-y-ti-me’tus 
*Pol-y-ti/mus 
Po-lyt’i-on 
Po-lyt/ro-pus 
Po-lyx’e-na 
Po-lyx’e-nus 
Po-lyx’/o 
Pol-y-ze/lus 
Pom-ax-w/thres 
Po-me'ti-a, or Po-me!- 
ti-i 
Pom-e-ti/na 
Po-mo’na 
Pom-pe’i-a 
Pom-pe-i-a’nus 
Pom-pe’i-i, or Pom- 
pe’i-um 
Pom-pe-i-op’o-lis 
Pom-pe’i-ua 
Pom’ pe-lon, or Pom- 
pe-lo/na 
Pom-pil’i-a 
Pom-pil/i-us Nu’/ma 
Pom-pi’lus 
Pom-pis’cus 
Pom-po’ni-a 
Pom-po/ni-us 
Pom-po-si-a/nus 
Pomp-ti/na 
Pomp-ti’ne 
Pomp-ti/nus 
Pom’ pus 
Pon’ti-a 
Pon’ti-cum Ma/re 
Pon’ti-cus 
Pon-ti/na 
Pon-ti/nus 
Pon’ti-us 
*Pon-to-po-ri/a 
Pon’tus 
Pon'tus Eu-xi/nus 
Po-pil/i-us Le/nas 
Po-plic’o-la 
Pop-pa/a Sa-bi/na 
Pop-p2/us 
Pop-u-lo’ai-a 
©Por’a-ta 
Por'ci-a 
Por'ci-us 
*Por-do-se-le/ne 
Po-red’o-rax 
Po-ri’na 
Por-o-se-le/ne 
Por-phyr‘i-on 
Por-phyr’i-us 
*Porphy-rog-en-ni/= 
tus 
Por’ri-ma 
Por-sen'na, or Por'se- 
na 
Por’ti-a, and Por’ti-us 
Port’mos 
Por-tum-na/li-a 
Por-tum’nus 


*Po-std’/e-on 
Po-si/des 
Pos-i-do/um 
Po-si’don 
Poe-i-do/ni-a 
Pos-i-do'ni-us 


PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN PROPER NAMES. 


Po!si-o 
Pos-si-do/ni-um 
‘os-thu’ mi-a 

Pos-thu’mi-us 

*Post/hu-mus 

Pos-tu/mi-us 

Post-ver’ta 

Po-tam/i-des 

Pot/a-mon 

*Pot/a-mus 

Po-thi/nus 

Po’thos 

Pot-i-da’a 

Po-ti/na 

Po-tit/i-us 

*Pot-ni/a-des 

Pot’ni-s 

Prac’ti-um 

Pre’ci-a 

Pre-nes’te 

*Pren-es-ti'ni 

Pre’sos 

Pres’ti 

Pre/tor 

Pre-to/ri-us 

Pre-tu’ti-um 

*Pram/ni-um, or 

Pram-ni’um, adj 
¢Pra/si-i 

*Pras/i-nus 

Prat’i-nas 

Prax-ag!o-ras 

Prax/i-as 

*Prax-i-bu/lus 

Prax-id/a-mas 

Prax-id/i-ce 

Prax’i-la 

Prax-iph’a-nes 

Prax’is 

Prax-it’e-les 

Prax-ith’e-a 

¢Pre‘li-us 

*Pres-byt-e-rl/um 


(domicile for priest) 


*Pres-by-te/ri-um, 
(sacerdotal order) 
Pre-u/ ge-nes 
Prex-as’ pes 
Pri-am/i-des 
Pri’a-mus 
Pri-a’pus 
Pri-e/ne 
Prima , 
*Prim-i-pilus 
*Pri/o-la 
Pri‘on 
*Pri-o-no’tus 
*Pris-ci-a/nus 
Pris-cil/la 
Pris’cus 
Pris’tis 
Pri-ver/num 
Pri-ver/nus 
Pro’ba 
Pro’bus, M, 
Pro’cas 
Proch/o-rus 
Proch’y-ta 
Pro-cil’i-us 
Pro-cil/la 
Pro-cil/lus 
Pro’cle-a 
Pro’cles 
Pro-cli/dea 
Proc’ne 
Proc-on-ne/sus 
Pro-co’pi-ug 
Pro/cris ° 
Pro-crus’tes 
Proc/u-la 
Proc-u-le’i-us 
*Proc-u-li/na 
Proc/u-lus 
Pro’cy-on 
Prod‘i-cus 
*Prod/ro-mus 
*Pro/e-dri 
Pro-er’/na 
Pret’i-des 
Pro’tus 
Prog’ne 
Pro-la/us 
Prom/a-chus 
Pro-math’i-das 
Pro-ma’thi-on 
Prom/e-don 
Prom-e-nw/a 
Pro-me’tho-i 
Pro-mo/tho-us 
Pro-me/this, and 
Prom-e-thi/des 
Prom/e-thug 
Prom/u-lus 
Pro-nap’i-des 
*Pro-na/um 
Pro/nax 
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Pron’o-e 
Pron’o-mus 
Pron’o-us 
Pron/u-ba 
Pro-per’ti-us 
*Pro-phe’ta 
Pro-pet’i-des 
Pro-pon’tis 
Prop-y-le’a 
Pros-chys’ti-us 
*Pros-e-le/ni 
*Pro-sel/y-tus 
Pro-ser’pi-na 
*Pro-so’pis 
tPros-o-pi'tes 
Pros-o-pi’tis 
Pro-sym/na 
Pro-tag/o-ras 
Prot-a-gor/i-des 
Pro’te-i Co-lum/n#® 
Pro-tes-i-la/us 
Pro’te-us 
Pro’the-us 
Proth-o-e/nor 
Proth’o-us 
Pro’to 
Prot-o-ge-ne/a 
Pro-tog’e-nes 
Prot-o-ge-ni/a 
Prot-o-me-di/a 
Prot-o-me-du’sa 
*Pro-tot/y-pon 
*Prot-ry-ge'a 
Prox’e-nus 
Pru-den’ti-us 
Prum’ni-des 
Pru’sa 
Pru-se/us 
Pru/si-as 
*Prym-ne/sl-a 
Prym/no 
Pryt/a-nes 
Pryt-a-ne/um 
Pryt’a-nis 
Psam/a-the 
Psam/a-thos 
Psam-me-ni/tus 
Psam-met’i-chus 
Psam/mis 
Psa’ phis 
Psa/pho 
*Pse-bo/a 
Pso/cas 
*Pae-no/rus 
*Pseu-do-ce/lis 
*Pseu-do-man-ti’/a 
*Pseu-dos/to-ma 
*Pgit/ta-co 
*Pgit’ta-cus 
Pso! phis 
Psy’che 
*Psy-cho-man-te/um 
Psy/chrus 
Psylli 
*Psyt-ta-ll/a 
*Pte’le-os 
Pte/le-um 
*Pter'e-las 
Pter-e-la/us 
Pte’ri-a 
*Pte/ri-on 
*Pto-chi/um 
Ptol-e-der’ma 
Ptol-e-mea/um 
Piol-e-mp/us 
Ptol-e-ma/is 
Ptol/y-cus 
Pto/us 
Pub-lic/i-a (Lex) 
Pub-lic/i-us 
Pub-lic’o-la 
Pub/li-us 
*Pu-di'ca 
Pul-che’ri-a 
Pul’chrum 
+Pul/lus 
Pu/ni-cum Bellum 
Pu’pi-us @ 
Pu-pi-e/nus 
Pup’ pi-us 
Pu-te’o-li 
Py-a-nep’si-a 
Pyd’/na 
Pyg’e-la 
Pyg-me'i 
Nea ay ee 
g-ma‘lion 
Py!’/a-des 
Pyz 


Py-rac’mon 
Py-rac’mos 
Py-rech’mes 
*Py-re/eus, or Py-re’- 


us 
*Py-ram/i-des 
Pyr’a-mus, 
*Pyr'a-sus 
*Py-re/i-cus 
Pyr-e-ne/i 
Pyr-e-ne/us 
Py-re/ne 
*Py-re/tus 
*Pyr/e-tus 
Pyr’gi 
are oe 


Pyt’go 
Pyr-got/e-les 
Pyr’gus 
Py-rip’pe 
Py'ro 
tPyr’o-des 
*Pyr/o-eis 
*Pyr-o-go'rl 
Pyr’o-is 
Py-ro/ni-a 
*Py-ro-phleg’e-thon 
/rha 


Pyr’rhi-ca 
Pyr’rhi-cus 
Pyr'rhi-da 
Fyr'tho 

1’ rhus. 
te 
Pys’te 
*Py-then’e-tus 
Py-thag’o-ras 
*Pyth-a-go-re/i 
*Py-than/’ ge-lus 
Pyth-a-ra/tus 
Pyth/e-as 
Py’thes 
Pyth’e-us 
Pyth’i-a 
Pyth/i-as 
Pyth/i-on 
*Pyth-i-o-ni’ce 
*Pyth-i-o-ni/ces 
Pyth/i-um 
Pyth‘i-us 
Py’tho 
Py-thoch’a-ris 
Pyth’o-cles 
*Pyth-o-de/lus - 
Pyth-o-do’rus 
Pyth-o-la’us 
Python 
*Py-tho’nes 
Pyth-o-ni’co 
*Py-thon’i-ci 
*Pyth-o-ni’cus 
Pyth-o-nis’sa 
Pyt/na 
Pyt/ta-lus 
*Pyx-ag’a-thus 


Q. 


Qua-pER’ Na 
Qua/di 
*Qua-dra/ta 
Qua-dra/tus 
Quad/ri-frons, or 
Quad/ri-ceps 
Ques-to’res 
Qua’ri 
Qua’ri-us 
Quer’cens 
Qui-e’tus 
Quinc-ti-a’/nus 
Quinc-til’i-a 
Quinc’ti-us, T, 
Quin/da 
uin-de-cem/vi-ri 
Quin-qua'tri-a 
*Quin/qua-trus 
Quin-quen-na’les 
*Quin-quev’i-ri 
*Quin-til/i- 
Quin-til-i-a/nus 
*Quin-ti/lis 
Quin-til'i-us Va'/rus 


Quin-til/la 
Quin-til/lus 
Quin’ti-us 

Quin/tus, or Quinc’ti- 


us 
Quin’tus Cur’ti-us 
Quir-i-na‘li-a 
Quir-i-na/lis 
Qui-ri/nus 
Qui-ri/teg 


R. 


Ra-pir't-vs 
Ra-cil’i-a 
Re-sa/ces 
Ra-mi’ses 
Ram/nes 
Ran’da 
*Ra-pha/ne-8 
Ra’po 
Ra-scip’o-lis 
*Ra-tu/me-na 


Rau-ra/ci, or Rau-ri/ci 


Ra-ven’na 
*Rav-en-na’tes 
Rav’o-la 
Re-a/te 
Re-dic/u-lus 
Red/o-nes 
Re-gil/la 
Re-gil-li-a/nus 
Re-gil/lus 
*Re-gi/na 
+Re-gi/num 
Reg’u-lus 
Re’mi 
Rem’u-lus 
Re mu’ri-a 
Re’mus 
Re’sus 
cee 
e-u-dig’/ni 
{Rha 
*Rhab-du'chi 
*Rha-ce’lus 
Rha/ci-a 
Rha’ci-us 
*Rha-co/tes 
Rha-co’tis 
Bhad-a-man’thus 
Rhad-a-mis/tug 
*Rhad‘i-ne 
Rha’ di-us 
*Rhes’e-na 
Rhe’te-um 
Rhe'ti, or Rea’th 
Rhe’ti-a 
*Rha-go'a 
*Rha-me‘lus 
Rham-nen’ses 
Rham/nes 
Rham-si-ni’tus 
Rham/nus 
*Rham-nu’si-a 
Rha/nis 
*Rha-phe/a 
*Rhap-so di” 
*Rha/ri-us 
Rha’ros 
*Rhas-cu’po-lis 
Rhas-cu’ po-ris 
*Rha-to’us 
Rho/a 
Rhe’bas, or Rhe/bug 
Rhed/o-nes 
snl ata 
he-gus'c! 
Rhe’mi 
Rhe’ne 
*Rhe-ne/a 
Rhe/ni 
Rhe’nus 
Rhe-o-mi’tres 
Rhe’sus 
Rhet/i-co 
Rhe-tog’e-nes 
Rhe-u/nus 
Rhex-e/nor 
Rhex-ib/i-us 
Rhi-a/nus 
Rhid/a-go 
Rhi-mot/a-cles 
*Rhi-noc-o-lu/ra 
Rhi/on 
Rhi’pha, or Rhi/phe 
Rhi-phe’i 
Rhi-phe/us 
Rhi/‘um 
*Rho-be’a 
*Rhod/a-lus 
Rhod/a-nus 


Rho/de 

Rho’ di-a 

*Rho/dl-i 

Rhod-o-gy'ne, or 
Rhod-o-gu’ne | 

Rhod’o-pe, or Rho- 
do’ pis 

Rho’dus 

Rhe’bus 

Rhe’cus 

Rhe-te’um 

Rhe’tus 

*Rhom-bi’tes 

Rho-sa’ces 

Rho’sus 

Rhox-a’na, or Rox-a’- 
na 

Rhax-a!ni 

Rhu-te’ni, and Ru- 
the/ni 


*Rin-gi-be’rl 
Ri-phe‘i 
Ri-phe/us 
*Rig-ue-be/lus 
*Rix'a-me 
Rix-am/a-re 
Ro-bi’go, or Ru-bi’go 
Rod-e-ri’cus 
Ro/ma 
Ro-ma/ni 
Ro-nia’nus 
Ro-mil’i-us 
Rom'u-la 
Ro-mu‘li-de 
Rom/u-lus 
Ro/mus 
Ros’ci-us 
Ro-sil’/la-nus 
Ro’si-us 
Ro-tom/a-gus 
Rox-a’/na 
Rox-o-la/ni 
Ru-hel’li-us 
Ro/bi 
Ru’bi-con 
Ru-bi-e’nus Lap’pa 
Ru-bi’go 
Ru/bra Sax’a 
*Ru-bre/nus 
Bu/bri-us 
Ru’ di-e 
Ru'fe 
Ruf-fi/nus 
Ruf'fus 
Ru-fil/lus 
Ru-fi’/nus 
*Ru’fi-us 
Ru’fus 

Ru’ gi-i 
*Ru/mi-na 
Ru/mi-nus 
Run-ci/na 
Ru-pil/i-us 
*Rus’ci-no 
Rus’ci-us 
Rus-co’ni-a 
Ru-sel/le 
Rus/pi-na 
Rus’ti-cus 
Ru-te/ni 
*Ru-the/ni 
Ru’ti-la 
Ru'ti-lus 
Ru-til/i-us Ru/fus 
Ru‘tu-ba 
Ru’tu-bus 
Ru’tu-li 
Ru/tu-pe 
Ru-tu-pi/nus 


8. 
Salsa 


Sab/a-chus, or Sab/a- 


{Sa-ba/tha 
*Sab/a-tha 
{Sa-ba/tra 
Sa-ba’zi-us 


Sa-bel/li 
Sa-bel’/lus 
'Sa-bid’i-us 


Sa-bi/na 
Sa-bi/ni 
Sa-bin-i-a’nus 
Sa-bi/nus Au’lus 
*Sa-bi/ra 
Sa/bis 
*Sa-bo!ci 
*S2-bo/tha 
Sab’ra-ca 
Sab/ra-ta 
Sa-bri/na 
Sab/u-ra 
Sab-u-ra/nus 
Sa/bus 
Sac/a-das 
Sa/ce 
*Sac-a-pe/ne: 
Sa/cer 
*Sach-a-li/te 
Sachza-li/tes 
Sa-cra’/ni 
Sa-cra/tor 
Sa-crat/i-vir 
*Sac/ro-ne 
Sad/a-les 
Sa/dus 
Sa-dy-a'tes 
*Seg-i-me/rus 
*Set/a-bes 
{Sag-a-las’sus 
Sag’a-na 
Sag’a-ris 
Sa-git/ta 
Sa-gun/tum, or Sa- 
un/tus 
*Sag-un-ti/nue 
Sa/is 
#Sa-i/te 
Sala 
*Sa-la'ci-a 
Sal’a-con 
*Sal-a-gi’sa 
Sal-a-min’i-a 
Bal/a-mis 
Sal-a-mi/na 
Sa-lam’ti-ca 
a-la’ pi-a, or Sa-la’= 
pi-e 
Sal’a-ra 
{S8a-lar/i-ca 
Sa-las!ci 
Sa-le/i-us 
8a-le/ni 
Sal-en-ti/ni 
Sa-ler’num 
Sal-ga/ne-us, or Bat— 
ga’ne-a 
Sa/li-a 
Sa-li-a’ris 
Sa/li-i 
Sal-i-na’tor 
8a/li-us 
Sal-lus’ti-us 
Sal/ma-cis 
Sal-mo/ne 
Sal-mo/ne-us 
*Sal-mo’nis 
Sal’/mus 
Sal-my-des’sus 
Sa/lo 
Sa-lo’/ms 
*Sal/o-mon 
Sa/lon 
Ba-lo’na, or Sato 


ne 
*Sal-o-ne’a 
Sal-o-ni/na 
Sal-o-ni/nus 
8a-lo/ni-us 
*Sal-pi’ nas 
Sal’ pis 
*Sal-tu-a‘res 
Sal’/vi-an 
Sal-vid-i-e’nus 
Sal/vi-us 
*Sa/ly-es 
Sa-ma’ri-a 
*Sam-a-ri/a 
*Sam-o-ri/ta 
*Sam/a-te 
Sam-bu/los 
Sain’bus ‘ 
ia/me, or Sa'mow 
*Sa-me/ni 
Sa/mi-a 
*Sa/mi-us 
Sam-ni'te 
Sam-ni’tes 
Sam/ni-um 
{8am-o-cho-ni/tes 
*Sa-mon/i-cus 
Sa-mo/ni-um 
Ba/mos 
Sa-mos’a-ta 
Sam-o-thra/ee, or 
Sam-o-thra/ci-2- 


*Sam-o-thra’ces 
Sa/mus 
*Sa-myl/i-a 
Sa/na \ 
San/a-os ‘ 
San-cho-ni/a-thon 
San-da/ce 
- San-da-li-o/tis 
San-da/li-um 
San/‘da-nis 
San/da-nus 
San-di/on 
*San-do/ces 
San-dro-cot/tus 
San/ga-la 
Sen-ga'ri-us, or San/- 
ga-ris 
San-guin’i-us 
San-nyr/i-on 
San/to-nes, and San/- 


to-ne 
*San-ton/i-cus 
*Sa-o'ce 
*Sa-oc/o-ras 
Sa’on 
*Sa-o/tes 
Sa-pz’/i, or Sa-phe’i 
BSaph/a-rus ~ 
qSap-i-re/ne 
*Sa-pi’res 
Sa’ por 
Sa-po/res 
Sap'pho 
*Sap-pho/us 
Sap'ti-ne 
Sar-a-ce/ne 
*Sar-a-ce/ni 
8Sa-rac/o-ri 
*Sar-a-me/ne 
Sa-ran’ges 
Sar-a-pa’ni 
Sar’a-pus 
Sar’a-sa 
Sa-ras! pa-des 
*Sa-ra/vus 
Sar-da-na-pa‘lus 
*Sar-de/ne 
Sardi 
Sar'di-ca 
Sar-din/i-a 
Sar'dis, or Sar’des 
*Sar'do-nes 
Sar-don'i-cus 
*Sar/do-nyx 
*Sar-dop/a-tris 
*Sar-do/us 
Sar’dus 
Sa-ri-as/ter 
*Sar!ma-te 
Sar-ma'ti-a 
BSar-men‘tua 
Sar’ni-us 
8a’‘ron 
Sa-ron‘i-cus Si/nus 
#Sa-ro/nis 
Sat-pe/don 
78ar'ra 
*Sar-ra/nus 
*Sar’ra-pis 
Sar-ras’tes 

Sars 

arsi-na 
Sar-san/da 
Sa/son 
*Sas/o-nes 
*Sas!i-na 
*Sat-a-gy'te 
#Sat/a-nas 
Sa-tas/pes 
Sa'ti-e 
Sat-i-bar-za/nes 
Sa-tic/u-la, and Sa- 

tic/u-lus 
Sa’tis 
*Sa-tra/i-de 
*Sat-ra-pe/a 
Sat-ra-pe/ni 
*Sat'ra-pes 
Sa-tri/cum 
Sa-trop/a-ces 
Sat/u-ra 
Sat-u-re/i-um, or Sa- 

tu/re-um 
Sat-u-re/i-us 
Sat-ur-na‘li-a 
Sa-tur’ni-a 
Sat-ur-ni/nus 
Sa-tur’ni-us 
Sa-tur’nus 
Sat/u-rum 
Sat'y-ri 
Sat/y-rus 
Bau-feli-us Tro’gus 
Sau-rom/a-te 
Sau/rus 
Sgv'e-ra 
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Sa/vo, or Sa-vo/na 
Sa/vus 
*Sax’o-nes 
Saz’i-ches 
Sce/a 
Sca/va 
Scev’o-la 
Scal’pi-um 
Sca-man/der 
Sca-man/dri-us 
Scan-da'ri-a 
*Scan-de/a 
Scan-di-na/vi-a 
Scan-tilla 
Scap-tes’y-le 
Scap'ti-a 
Scap’ti-us 
Scap/u-la 
Scar'di-i 
*Scar-phe/a 
Scar-phi’a, c. Bear’phe 
Scau/‘rus 
Sced‘a-sus 
Scel-e-ra/tus 
*Sce-ni'te 
Sche/di-a, or Ske’di-a 
Sche’di-us 
Sche’ri-a 
*Sche-ne’is 
Sche!ne-us 
Sche’nus, or Sche’no 
*Sci-ap’o-des 
Sci/a-this, or Si/a-this 
Sci’/a-thos 
Sci’dros 
Scil/ius 
Sci/nis 
Scin’thi 
Sci-o/ne 
Sci-pi'a-de 
*8ci-pi/a-des 
Beip’i-o 
Sci’ra 
Sci-ra/di-um 
Sci/ras 
Sci/ron 
*Sci-ron/i-des 
Sci/rus 
*Scol/o-ti 
Sco'lus 
Scoin’/brus 
Sco! pas 
*Scop/e-los 
Sco’ pi-um 
Scor-dis'ci, and Scor- 
dis’ca 
Sco-ti/nus 
Sco-tus’sa 
Scri-bo/ni-a 
Scri-bo-ni-a’nus 
Scri-bo’ni-us 
*Scyl'a-ce 
Scyl-a-ce‘um 
Scylax 
Scylla 
Scyl-le’/um 
Scy!/li-as 
Scyl/lis 
Scylius 
Scy-lu/rus 
Scy p’ pi-um 
Scy‘ras 
*Scy-ri/a-des 
Scy'ros 
{Scyr’pi-um 
*Scyt’a-le 
Scythe 
*Scy-the/ni 
Bcy’thes, or Scy'tha 
Scyth’i-a 
Scyth/i-des 
Scy-thi/nus 
Scy/thon 
Scy-thop’olis 
Se-bas’ta 
*Seb-as-te’a 
*Seb-as-te/ni 
Se-bas'ti-a 
*Seb-as-top/o-Jis 
*Seb/e-da 
Seb-en-ny/tus 
*Se-be’this 
*Se-be’togs 
Se-be/tus 
Se-bu-si-a'ni, or Be- 
gu-si-a/ni 
*Sec’e-la 
Sec-ta’nug 
*Se-dig/i-tus 
Sed-i-ta/ni, or Bed-en- 
ta/ni 
Se-du/ni_ 
Se-du/si-1 
Se-ges/ta 
Se-ges'tes 
fSe-ge'ti-a 


Seg’ni 
Se-gob’ri-ga 
Seg’o-nax 
Se-gon‘ti-a, or Se- 
gun’ti-a 
Seg-on-ti’a-ci 
Se-go/vi-a 
Se-gun’ti-um 
Se-gu-si-a/ni 
tSe-gu'si-o 
Se-ja’nus ASli-us 
*Se-i-sach-thi/a 
Se/ji-us Stra'bo 
*Sel-do’mus 
Se-lem‘nus 
Se-le/ne 
Sel-eu-ce’na, or Se- 
Jeu!cis 
Se-leu’ci-a 
*Sel-eu-ci/a 
Se-leu'ci-da 
Se-leu/cis 
*Se-leu-co-be!lus 
Se-leu'cus 
Sel’go 
Se-lim‘nus 
Se-li/nuns, or Se-li!- 
nus 
*Se'li-us 
Sel-la’si-a 
Sel-le/is 
Sel/li 
Se-lym/bri-a 
Sem’e-le 
*Sem-en-ti/nus 
*So-mid’e-i 
Stm-i-ger-ma/nal 
Sem-i-gun‘tus 
Se-mir‘a-mis 
Sem/no-nes 
*Sem-no’the-J1 
Se-mo/nes 
Sem-o-sanc'tus 
Sem-pro/ni-a 
Sem-pro’ni-us 
Se-mu/ri-um 
Sena 
*Se-na/tor 
Se-na/tus 
Sen/na, or Se’/na 
Sen’e-ca 
Se/ni-a 
en/o-nes 
*Se-no’nes 
Sen/ti-us 
*Se/pi-as 
{Se/pi-us 
*Se-pla/si-a 
*Sep-tem’pe-da 
*Sep-tem’tri-o 
Sep-te/ri-on 
Sep-tim/i-us 
Sep-ti-mu-le‘i-us 
Sep’y-ra 
Seq/ua-na 
Seq/ua-ni 
*Se-quan’i-cus 
Se-quin’i-us 
*Se-ra'pes 
*Ser-a-pe/um 
Se-ra'pi-o 
*Se-ra’pi-on 
Se-ra’ pis 
Se‘res 
Ser-bo/nis 
Se-re/na 
Se-re-ni-a/nus 
Se-re/nus 
Ser-gea‘tus 
Ser’ gi-a 
Ser-gi’o-lus 
Ser’gi-us 
*Ser'i-cus 
Se-ri/phus 
Ser’my-la 
Se’ron 
Ser-ra/nus 
*Ser-re‘um 
Ser-to’ri-us 
Ser-ve'us 
Ser-vi-a'’nus 
Ser-vil/i-a 
Ser-vil-i-a/nus 
Ser-vil/i-us 
Ser’vi-us Tul/li-us 
*Ses-a-me!ni 
*Ses’a-mum 
Ses/a-ra 
*Ses-a-re/thus 
*Ses-o-os/tris, or Be- 
sos’tris 
Ses’ti-us 
Ses’tos, or Ses/tus 
Se-su’vi-i 
Set’a-bis - 
Se’thoa 


Be/ti-a 
Seu/thes 
Se-ve/ra 
Se-ve-ri-a/nus 
Se-ve’rus 
tSe’vo 
Sex/ti-a 
Sex-til/i-a 
*Sex-ti/lis 
Sex-til/i-us 
Sex’ti-us 
Sex’/tus 
Si-bi!ni 
*Sib’o-tes 
Si-bur’ti-us 
Si-byl’la 
*Sib-yl-li/nus 
Si’ca 
Si-cam/bri, or Sy- 
gam’bri 
Si-ca/ni 
Si-ca‘ni-a 
*Si-ca/nus 
*Sic/a-nus 
Sic/e-lis, or Si-cel/i- 
des 
*Si-ce/mus, and Si- 
ce/ma 
*Si-ce/nus 
Si-che‘us 
Bi-cil'i-a 
Si-cin’i-us Den-ta/tus 
Si-ci‘nus 
*Sic'o-ris 
Sic’o-rus 
Sic/u-li 
*Sic/u-lus 
Sic'y-on 
Sic-y-o/ni-a 
*Sid-a-ce/ne 
Si/de 
*Si-de/le 
*Si-de/ne 
Si-de’ro 
Sid-i-ci/num 
Si’don 
*Si-do'nes 
*Sid‘o-nis, or Si-do’nis 
Si-do/ni-us 
Si’ga 
Si-ge'um, or Si-ge’um 
Sig’ni-a 
*Sig-ni/nus 
Sig-o-ves’sug 
Sig’u-ne, Si-gy’ni, or 
Si-gyn'ne 
Si/Ja, or Syla 
*Si-a‘i 
Si-la’na Ju‘li-a 
Si-la‘nus 
Sil’a-rus 
Si-le’ni 
Si-le/nus 
Sil-i-cen'/se 
Sil/i us I-tal/i-cus 
Sil'phi-um 
{Sil’pi-a 
Sil-va/nus 
*Si-man/ge-lus 
Sim-briv/1-us, or Sim- 
bru’vi-us 
“Si-me’na 
wi-me/thus, or Sy- 
me’thus * 
Sim/ile 
Sim/i-lis 
Sim/mi-as 
Si/mo 
*Sim/o-cis 
Sim/o-is 
Sim--is’i-us 
Si’mon 
Si-mon/i-des 
Sim-plic’i-us 
Sim/u-Jus 
Si’mus 
Sim’y-ra 
Sin’/de 
in/di 
*Si-ne/ra 
Sin-ge'i 
*Sin-gu-lo/nes 
Sin/gus 
i/nis 
Sin’na-ces 
Sin/na-cha 
Bin’o-6 
Si/non 
Si-no’pe 
Si-no’pe-us 
Sin‘o-riz 
{Sin-ti/ce 
Sin’ti-i 
Sin-u-es/sa 
*Sin-u-es-sa/nus 
*3i-o’pe 


Siph‘nos 

Si-pon/tum, or Si’pus 

pistes and Bip’y- 
us 


¢Sir/bo 
*Sir-bo/nis 
*Si-red’o-nes 
Si-re’nes 
Si/ris 
Sir’i-us 
Sir/mi-um 
*Si-ro’/mus 
*Sir-o-pe/o-nes 
*Sis’/a-pon 
Si-sam’/nes 
Sis’a-pho 
*Sis'a-ra 
Sis-ci/a 
is’e-nes 
Si-sen/na 
Sis-i-gam/bis, or Bis- 
y-gam’bis 
Sis-o-cos’tus 
Sis/y-phus 
Si-tal/ces 
*3i-the/ni 
Sith’ni-des 
Si’thon 
*Sith’o-nes 
*Sith‘o-nis 
Si-tho/ni-a 
Sit/i-us 
Sit/o-nes 
*Sit-te-be’ris 
*Siz/y-ges 
{Sma-rag/dus 
Sme/nus 
Smer’dis 
Smi‘lax 
Smi'lis 
Smin-dyr'i-des 
Smin‘the-us 
Smyr’na 
So-a/na 
So-an'da 
8o-a'nes 
Soc’ra-tes 
*Sod'o-ma 
Sa@’mi-as 
Sog-di-a/na 
Sog-di-a/nus 
*So-la'nus 
*Sol’e-nus 
tSo-li’mus 
*3o-li/nus 
*Sol-le/um 
So0)/o-e, or So/li 
So-le/is 
So’lon 
So-lo/ni-um 
So’lus 
{Sol'va 
*Sol-y-ge/a 
Sol’y-ma, and Sol’y- 


me 
*Sol/y-mi 
Som/nus 
Son’chis 
Son-ti’a tes 
Sop/a-ter 
So’/phax 
So-phe/ne 
*So-phen/e-tus 
*So’phi-a 
Soph’‘o-cles 
Soph-o-nis’ba 
So’phron 
*Soph’ro-na 
So-phro’ni-a 
So-phron’i-cus 
Soph-ro-nis'cus 
*So-phro’ ni-us 
So-phros’y-ne 
*So-pi/thes 
Sop’o-lis 

So’ra 


So-rac‘tes, and 8o- 
rac/te 
So-ra/nug 
*Sor'di-ce 
So/rex 
So-rit/i-a 
So/s*-a Gal’la 
So-sib’i-us 
Sos/i-cles 
So-sic’ra-tes 
So-sig’e-nes 
So0/si-i 
Sos/i-lus 
So-sip/a-teE 
*So-sip'o-lis 
So’sis 
So-sis’tra-tus 
*So-sith’e-us 
So/si-us 


$Sos'pi-ta 


{ Sos’the-nes 
Sos’tra-tus 
*Sos’/xe-tra 
Sot’a-des 
So/ter 
*So-te/res 
So-te/ri-a 
So-ter’i-cus 
So’this 

So-ti-a/tes 
‘o’ti-on 
*So-ti’ra 
So/ti-us 
So!us 
*Sox/o-ta 
Soz’o-men 
*3o-zom/e-nus 
8pa’co 
*Spal/e-thra 
*Spar-ga-pi/thes 
Sparta 
Spar’ta-cus 
Spar'tz, or Spar'ti 
Spar-ta/ni, or Spar-ti- 
alte 
*Spar-ta/nus 
Spar-ti-a/nus 
*Spar-to/lus 
*Spat’a-le 
Spe!chi-a 
Spen/di-us 
Spen‘don 
*Sper-chi’a 
Sper-chi/us 
Sper-ma-toph’a-gi 
Speu-sip’pus 
Sphac-te/ri-# 
*Sphe-ce/a 
Sphe/rus 
Sphinx 
Spho/dri-as 
Sphra-gid/i-um 
Spi-cil‘lus 
Spin‘tha-rug 
Spin/ther 
Spi’o 
Spi-tam/e-nes 
Spi-thob/a-tes 
Spith-ri-da/tes 
Spo-le’ti-um 3 
*Spo-le/tum 
Spor’a-des 
Spu-ri’/na 
Spu’/ri-us 
Sta-be’ri-us 
Sta/bi-e 
*Stab/u-lum 
Sta-gi’ra 
Sta/i-us 
*Stam/e-ne 
Staph’y-lus 
Sta-san/der 
Sta-sil/e-ug 
{Sta-te/nus 
Sta-til/i-a 
Sta-til’i-us 
Stat/i-ne 
Sta-ti/ra 
Sta/ti-us 
Sta-se’as . 
Sta-sic’ra-tes 
Sta/tor 
*Steg’a-nos 
Stel-la’tes 
Stel‘li-o 
Ste’na 
Sten-o-bar’a 
Ste-noc/ra-tes 
Sten/tor 
*Sten/to-ris 
*Sten-y-cle/rus 
Steph’a-na 
Steph/a-nus 
Ster/o-pe 
Ster’o-pes 
Ster-sich’o-rus 
Ster-tin’i-us 
Ste-sag’o-ras 
*Ste-sich‘o-rus 
Stes-i-cle’a 
Stes-i-le/us 
tes-i-le’us 
Ste-simn‘bro-tus 
*Sthen-e-la‘i-das 
Sthen/e-le 
Sthen/e-lus 
Sthe/nis 
Sthe/no 
Sthen-o-be/a 
Stil/be, or Stil/bi-a 
Stil/i-cho 
Stil’/po 
Stim/i-con 
Stiph/i-lus 

| *Sti-ri’ts 

Sto-be’us 


enany F As) 
Stech/a-des 
Sto/i-cl 
*5to'i-cus 
Stra’bo 
Stra-tar/chas 
*Stra-te/gus 
Stra’to, or Stra/tom 
Strat/o-cles - 
*Strat-o-cli’a 
Strat-o-ni’ce 
*Stra-ton-i-ce/a 
Strat-o-ni/cus 
*Stro-go/la 
ftron’gy-le 
Stroph’a-des 
Stro’phi-us 
*Stru-thi’a 
Stru-thoph’a-gt 
Stru/thus 
Stry'ma 
Strym/no 
Stry’mon 
*Strym’o-nis 
*Styg'i-us 
Styg’ne 
*Sty-lob’a-tes 
Stym-pha/‘li-a, or 
Sty m-pha’lis 

*Stym/pha-lis 
Stym-pha/lus 
Sty/ra 
Sty/rus 
Styx 
*Su-a'da 
*Su-ag’e-la 
Su-a’/na 

u-ar-do/nes | 
*Sub-al-pi/nus 
Su-ba/tri-i 
*Sub/la-cum 
Su-blic’i-os 
qSub-mon-to’rl-ung 
Su’bo-ta 
*Su-bu/ra 
Su-bur’ra 
Su’cro 


| *Su-de/ti 


*Su-e/bus 

Su-es’sa 

*Su-es-sa/nus 

*Su es-si-o’nes 4 

Sues‘so-nes, or {Ste 
es-so/nes 


Suf-fe’nus 
*Suf-fe'tes 
Suf-fe'ti-us, or Bue 
fe'ti-us 
Suifdas 
*Su'i-das 
*Su-il-la/rea 
Su-il/i-us 
Su-i/o-nes 
Sul’chi 
Sul’ci-us 
¢Sul’ 
Sul’mo, or Sul/mo-ng 
Sul-pit/i-a 
Sul-pit/i-us, or Sul- 
pic’i-us 
Sum-ma/nus 
Su/ni-ci 
Su/ni-des 
Su/ni-um 
*Su-od’/o-na 
Su-o-ve-tan-ril/i-@ 
Su’/pe-rum Ma’re 
Su/ra 4-myl'i-ue 
Su-re/na 
*Su-re/nas 
Su'ri-um 
ur-ren/lum 
Su/rus 
Su/sa 
Su/sa-na 
Su-sa/ri-on 
Su-si-a/na, or Su/si¢ 
fSu’thul 
Su/tri-unt 
Sy-a/grus 
Syb/a-ris 
Syb-a-ri‘ta 
*Syb’e-rus 
*Syb/o-ta 
Syb/o-tas 
Sy-cin/nus 
Sy‘e-dra 
Sy’e-ne 
Sy e-ne’si-us 
Sy-e-ni’tes — 
*Sy-en'ne-si 


8y-le’a 
*Sy-le‘um 
Syl’e-us 
*Sy-li/o-nes 
SyV/la 

Syl/lis 
Syl’o-es 
Syl/o-son 
Syl-va/nus 
Syl'vi-a 
Syl'vi-us 
Syma, or Sy’me 
*Syin’bo-la 
*Sym-bo-lo’rum 
Sym’bo-lum 
Sym/pez-chus 
Sym-pleg’/a-des 
*Sym-ple/gas 
Sy'’mus  * 
Syn-eel/lus 
Syn’ge-lus 
*Syn/e-dri 
*Syn-e-phe'bi 
Sy-ne’si-us 
*Syn/ha-lus 
*Syn/na-da 
Syn-na-lax/is 
Syn/nas 
Syn/nis 
*Syn/no-on 
*Syn/o-dus 
Sy-no/pe 
Syn/ty-che 
Sy-phe’/um 
Syphax 
f&yr/aces 
Syr-a-co’si-a 
Syr-a-cu’/sa 
Syr’i-a 
Sy’rinx 
*Syr/ma-te 
*Syr-ne/tho 
*Syr-o-cil/i-ces 
*Syr-o-me'di-a 
Syr-o-phe/nix 
Sy r-o- phe-ni'ces 
Sy/ros 
Byr'tes 
Sy’rus 
&ys-i-gam/bis 
Sy -sim’e-threa 
Sys/i-nas 
Sy'thas _ 


i 


Ta-av'tEs 


tTa-ca’pe 
*Tac-a-pho'ris 
Tac-a-tu/a 
ac-fa-ri/nas 
‘Ta-champ’s0 
*Tach/o-ri 
‘Ta'chos, or Ta’chus 
Tac'ita 
Tac'i-tus 
*Tac'o-la 
Te'dl-a 
*Te-dif'e-ra 
*Ten’‘a-ros 
Ten‘a-rus 
Te'ni-as 
*Ta-e/pa 
Ta' ges 
Ta-go'ni-us 
Ta‘gus 
‘Ta-la’si-us 
Tal'a-us 
Ta-la'y-ra 
‘Tal’e-tum 
‘Tal-thyb’i-us 
Tallus 
‘Tain’a-rus 
‘Ta-ma'se-a 
*Tam/e-sis 
“Ta-me'sis 
;Ta'mos 
\Tam’pi-us 
\Tam/y-ras 
(Tam/y-ria 
{T'an/a-gra 
*Tan-~a-gre/us, or 
*Tan-a-gre/us 


‘an'a-grus, or_Tgn/a- 
er 


. e 
@an’a-in 
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Tan/a-quil Te’i-os - 

Ta-ne/tum Te’i-um 

{Ta/nis *Te’j-us 

Tan-tal/i-des Tela 

Tan’ta-lus el/a-mon 

Ta-nu'si-us Ger’mi- Tel-a-mo-ni/a-des 
Tel-chi/nes 


nus i/ne 
*Ta-o'ca, Ta-o'cl Tel-chin/i-a 


Ta’ phi-e Tel-chin‘i-us 
*Ta! phi-i Tel'chis 
Ta’phi-us, or Ta-phi- | Te’le-a 

as/sus *Tel/e-ba 
*Tap/o-ri Te-leb’/o-as 
*Tap-o-si'ris Te-leb/o-@, or Te-leb!- 
Ta-prob/a-ne o-es 
Tap’/sus Tel-e-bo'i-des 
Tap’y-ri Te-le/cles, or Te-le’ 
Tar/a-nis clus 
Ta’ras Tel-e-cli/des 
Ta-ras/co Te-leg’o-nus 
Tar-ax-ip’ pus Te-lem/a-chus 
Tar-bel/li Tel/e-mus 


*Tar-bel’li-cus 
Tar-che’ti-us 
*Tar'chi-a 
Tar/chon 
*Tar-chon-dim/o-tus 
*Tar-en-ti/nus 
Ta-ren/tum, or Ta- 
ren/tus 
*Tar-i-che/a 
*Ta-rich/e-a 


Tel-e-phas’/sa 
Tel’e-phus 
Te-le/si-a 
Te-les’i-clas 
Te-les/i-cles 
Te-le-sil/la 
Tel-e-sin’i-cus 
Tel-e-si/nus 
Tel-e-sip’ pus 
Te-les/pho-nus 


Tar/n® Tel-e-stag/o-ros 
Tar’ pa Te-les'tas 
‘Tar-pe/i-a Te-les‘tes 
Tar-pe’i-us Te-les'to 
Tar-quin'i-a Tel/e-thus 


Te-le-thu’sa 
Te-leu’ri-as 
{Te-leu’te 


Tar-quin/i-i 
Tar-quin’i-us 
Tar-quit’i-us 


Tar’qui-tus Te-lou’ti-as 
Tar-ra-ci/na *Tel/i-nus 
Tar'ra-co Tel-le/ne 
Tar-ru‘ti-us Tel/les 
Tar’sa Teli-as 
Tar'si-us Tel'lis 


Tellus 

*Tel/me-ra 

Tel-mes‘sus, or Tel- 
mis’sus 

Te/lon 

Tel-thu’sa 


Tar’sus, or Tar'sc3 
*Tar-tar/i-nus 
Tar’ta-rus , 
*Tar-te/sus 
Tar-tes’sus 
Ta-run/ti-us 


{Ta’rus Te/lys 
Tar-vis’i-um Te-ma’the-a 
as-ge'ti-us *Tem/bri-um 
*Tas’'si-to *Tem-e-ni'a 
Ta’ti-an Tem-e-ni'tes 
Ta-ti-en/ses Te-me/ni-um 
*Ta'ti-i *Tem/e-nos 
Ta’ti-us Tem’/e-nus 
Tat/ta Tem-e-rin'da 
*Tau-chi'ra Tem/e-sa, or Tem/e-8e 
Tau-lan'ti-i *Tem/i-sus 
Taunus *Tem-mi'ces 
Tau-ra’ni-a Tem’/nes 
Tau-ran’tes Tem/nos 
Tau/ri Tem’pe 
*Tau ri’a *Tem! pe-a 
Tau/ri-ca Cher-so-ne’ | *Tench-te/rl 
Bus {Te’ne-a 
Tau/ri-ca *Te-ne/s 
Tau-ri/ni Ten‘e-dos 
Tau-ris/ci *Ten/e-rus 
Tau/ri-um Te’nes 


Ten’e-sis 

*Te-ne/um 

Ten/nes 

Te/nos 

Ten’ty-ra, (in Egypt) 

Ten-ty’ra, or *Tem- 
py’ra, (tn Thrace) 

Te’os, or Te!i-os 


*Tau’ri-us 
*Tau-rob/o-lus 
*Tau/ro-is 
*Tau-rom’e-nos 
Tau-ro-min‘i-um 
*Tau-ro-po-li/a 
*Tau-rop/o-lus 
*Tau-ru'bu-la 


Tau’rus Te-ro! don 
Tax’i-la Te-ren'ti-g 
*Tax'1-li Te-ren-ti-a/nits 


Tax’i-lus, or Tax’i-les 

Tax-i-inaq/ui-lus 

Ta-yg’e-te, or Ta-y- 
ge'ta 

Ta-yg’e-tus, or Ta- 


Te-ren’ti-us Pub/li-us 
Te-ren’tus 

Te’re-us 
*Ter-gem/i-nus 
Ter-ges'te, and Ter- 


yeg’e-ta ges/tum 
Te-a'‘num Te’ri-as 
Te’a-rus Ter-i-ba’zus 
Te-a/te-a, *Te-a'te, or | Te-rid’a-e 
Te-ge’a-te Ter-i-da'tes 
Te'ches Ter/i-gum 
ech-mes/sa *Te-ri/na 
Tech’ na-tis Ter-men'ti-a 
Tec/ta-mus *Tor!me-ra 
Tec-tos/a-ges, or Tec-| Ter/me-rus 
tos/a-ge Ter-me’sus 


*Tec/to-sax 
Te!go-a, or Te-ge'a 
*Te-ge-a'tes 


Ter-mi-na/li-a 
Ter-mi-na/lis 
Ter’ mi-nus 


Teg/u-la Ter’ mi-sus, or Tcr- 
Teg'y-ra mes’sus 
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Ter-pan’der 

Terp-sich’o-re 

Terp-sic’ra-te 

Ter’ra 

Ter-ra-ci’na 

Ter-ra-sid’i-us 

Ter'ti-a 

Ter’ti-us 

Ter-tul-li-a/nus 

Te/thys 

*Tet-ra-co/mum 

*Tet-ra-go/nis 

Te-trap/o-lis 

Tet’ri-cus 

Teu/cer 

*Teu-chi/ra 

Teu!cri 

Teu/cri-a 

Teuc’te-ri 

*Teu-me’sos 

Teu-mes’sus 

*Teu-o'chis 

Teu'ta 

‘Teu-ta/mi-as, or Teu!- 
ta-mis 

Teu/ta-mus 

Teu’tas, or Teu-ta’tes 

Teu’thras 

*Teu-thro/ne 

Teu-tom/a-tus 

Teu’to-ni, and Teu'to- 
nes 

*Teu-ton/i-cus 

Tha-ben’na 

*Thac’/co-na 

Tha’is 

Tha'la 

Thal/a-me, or Thal!a- 


me 
*Tha-las'si-o 
Tha-las’si-us 
Thales 
Tha-les’'tri-a, or Tha- 
les/tris 
Tha-le’tes 
*Tha-le/us 
Tha-li/a 
*Tha'li-us 
Thal/lo 
hal’pi-us 
Tham/u-da 
ham/y-ras 
Tham’y-ris 
*Than‘a-tus 
Thap’sa-cus 
Thar-ge’li-a 
*Thar-gib/u-lus 
Tha-ri/a-des 
Tha/rops 
Tha’si-us, or Thra’si- 


Tha’sus 
*Thau-ma/ci-a 
Thau-man’ti-as, and 
Thau-man’tis 
Thau!’mas 
Thau-ma'si-us 


The-ar’i-das 
The-ar’nus 
The-a-te/tes 
The/be 
Theb/a-is 
*The-ba/nus 
The’be 
*Theg-a-nu'sa 
The’i-a 
The’i-as 
*Thel-a-i/ra 
Thel-e-phas’sa 
*Thel-e-si/nus 
*Thel/i-ne 
Thel-pu’sa 
Thel-xi/on 
Thel-xi/o-pe 
Them/e-nus 
The-mo/si-on 
The/mis 
The-mis’cy-ra 
Them’‘i-som 
The-mis’ta 
The-mis’ti-us 
The-mis’to-cles 
Them-i-stog’e-nes 
The-o-cio/a 
The!o-cles 
The’o-clus 
The-o-elym/e-nus 
*The-oc'ly-tus 
The-oc'ri-tus 


od/a-mas 
*T he-o-da’/mus 
*The-od/a-tus 
The-o-dec’tes 
{The-o-do/nis 
The-o-do/ra 
The-o-do-re/tus 
*T he-o-do-ri/cus 
The-o-do-ri/tus 
The-o-do/rus 
The-o-do’si-us 
The-od/o-ta 
The-o-do’ti-on 
The-od/o-tus 
*T he-o-du'lus 
*The-o-gi/ton 
The-og-ne'tes 
The-og’nis 
The-om-nes’tus 
The/on 
The/on O-che/ma 


o-ni/cus 
The-on/o-e 
The/o-pe 
The-oph/a-ne 
The-oph/a-nes 
The-o-pha/ni-a 
*The- oph-a-ni’/a 
*T he-nph/i-la 
The-oph/i-lus 
The-o-phras’tus 
The-o-phy-lac’tus 
The-o-pol’e-mus 
The-o-pom/ pus 
*The-op’ to-pus 
*The-o'ris 
The-o’ri-us 
The-o-ti/mus 
The-ox/e-na 
The-ox-e/ni-a 
The-ox-e/ni-us 


The-ram/e-nes 
The-rap/ne, or Te- 


*T he-rid‘a-mas 
The-rim/a-chus 
*Ther’i-nus 
The-rip’ pi-das 
Ther’i-tas 


Ther-mo/don 
Ther-mop’y-la 
Ther/mum 
her/mus 
The-rod/a-mas 
The’ron 
Ther-pan/der 
Ther-san/der 
Ther-sil’e-chus 
Ther-sip’ pus 
Ther-si'tes 
Thes-bi’tes 
*The-se/a 
The-se’i-de 
The-se/is 
*The-se/um 
The'se-us, The/seis 
The-si/de 
The-si/des 
*Thes-moph/o-ra 
Thes-mo-pho’ri-a - 
Thes-moth’e-te 
*Thes’o-a 
*Thes-pe/a 
Thes-pi/a 
Thes-pi'a-de 
Thes-pi’a-des 
Thes’pi-e 
Thes’pis 


us 
*Thes-pro'ti 
Thes-pro’ti-a 
Thes-pro/tug 
Thes-sa'li-a 
Thes-sa‘li-on 
Thes-sa-li/o-tes 
Thes-sa-lo-ni/ca 
Thes’sa-lus 
Thes’ta-lus 
Thes’te 
Thes'ti-a 
Thes-ti/a-de, and 
Thes-ti/a-des 
Thes’ti-as 
*Thes-ti-diium 
Thes’ti-us 
Thes’tor 
Thes’ty-lis 
*Thes'ty-lus 
1 The'tis 


The-od/a-mas, or Thi- 


*The-o/nas, and *The- 


Thes’pi-us, or Thes’ti- 


*Theu/do-tus 


Theu'tis, or Teu!this 


Thi/a 
+Thi-al-lela 
Thi/as 
Thim/+ron 
Thi-od/a-mas 
‘Thir-mid/i-a 
his’be 
This‘i-as 
This‘o-a 
*Tho-an-te/us 


Tho/nis 
*Tho-ni'tes 
Tho/on 
Tho/o-sa 
Tho-o/tes 
Tho-ra/ni-us 
Tho/rax 
Tho’ri-a (Lex) 
Thor’ nax 
Thor’sus 
Thoth 

ho/us 
Thra’ce 
Thra'ces 
Thra'ci-a 
Thrac'i-da 
Thra!cis 
Thra!se-as 
Thra-sid/e-us 
Thra’si-us 
Thra’so 
Thras-y-bu’lus 
Thras-y-de/us 
Thra-sy!/lus 
Thra-sym/a-chus 
Thras-y-me!des 
*T bras-y-me/nus 
Thre-ic/i-us 
Thre-is'sa 
Threp-sip’ pas 
Thri-am‘bus 
Thro‘ni-um 
Thry’on 
Thry/us 
Thu-cy d/i-des 
Thu-is/to 
Thu'le 
Thu'ri-2, or Thu!ri- 

um 

*Thu-ri/nus 

hus’ci-a 
Thy’a 
Thy/a-des 
*Thy-a-mi/a 
Thy'a-mis 
Thy’a-na 
Thy-a-ti/ra 
Thy-bar’ni 
Thy-es’ta 
Thy-es’tes 
*T hy-es-te/us 
*Thy/i-as 
Thym’bra 
Thym-bro/us 
*Thym’bri-a 
Thyim’bris 
Thym/bron 
Thym’e-le 
Thy-mi/a-this 
Thy-moch/a-res 
Thy-m@'tes 
Thy-od/a-mas 
Thy-o/ne 
Thy-o/ne-us 
Thy/o-tes 
Thy're 
Thyr’e-a 
*Thyr-e-a'tis 
Thyr’e-us 
*Thyr’i-des 


Ti/a-sa 
Tib-a-re/ni 
Ti-be’ri-as 
Tib-e-ri/nus 
Tib’e-ris 
Ti-be/ri-us 
*Ti-be/rus 
Ti-be/sis 
*Tib-i-se/nus 
¥Tib/u-la 
Ti-bul/lus 
Ti/bur 


*Tjb-ur-ti/nus 
Ti-bur’ti-us 
Ti-bur’tus 
Ti’ chis 
ich’i-us 
Tic'i-da 


*Tic/i-nus, (a 
Tid’i-us 
Ti-es/sa 
*Ti-fa’ta 
i-fer’num 
Tig/a-sis 
Tig-el-li/nus 
Ti-gel/li-us 
Ti-gra‘/nes 


Ti'gres 
Ti'gris 
Tig-u-ri/ni 
Til-a-te/i 


{Til-phus’sus 
Ti-me/a 


Ti-me/us 
Ti-mag’e-nes 
*Tim-a-ge/tes 
Ti-mag/o-ras 
Ti-man/dra 


Ti-man'thes 
Ti-mar’chus 
Tim-a-re’ta 
Ti-ma/si-on 


Ti-mna/vus 
*Tim/e-as 
Ti-me’si-us 
Ti-moch/a-riz 
Tim-o-cle/a 
*Tim/o-cles 
Ti-moc’ra-tes 
Ti-mo!cre-on 


Tim-o-la/us 
Ti-mo’le-on 
Ti-mo/lus 


Ti/mon 
*Ti-mo/nax 


Ti-mo’the-us 
Pi-mox’e-nus 
Tin’gis 
Tin'i-a 
i'‘pha 
Ti/phys 
Tiph’y-sa 
Ti-re’si-as 
Tir-i-ba’ses 
Tir-i-da’tes 
Ti'ris 
Ti'ro 
Ti-ryn’thi-a 
Ti-ryo/thus 
Ti-se/um 
Ti-sag’o-ras 
Ti-sam/e-nes 


Ti-san/drus 
Ti-sar’/chus 
Tis'dra 
i-si/a-rus 
Tis‘i-as 


Ti-siph’o-ne 

Ti-sipho-nus 

*Tis‘o-bis 
Tis’sa 


Ti-ta/a 


Tit/a-na 
Ti-ta’nes 
*Tit-a-ne/ud 
Ti-ta/ni-a 
Ti-tan/i-des 


Tit’a-nus, (a 
it-a-re/si-us 

Tit-a-re’sus | 
Tit’e-nus_ =, 
Tith-e-nid’/i-a 
Ti-tho/nus 
*Ti-tho’re-a 
Ti-thraus’tes 
Tit/i-a 
Tit-i-a/na 
Tit-i-a/nus 
*Titi-es 
Titi 
Ti-tin/i-us- 
Tit/i-us 


Ti-ci/nus, (@ river’ 


may) 


Tig-ran-o-cer’ta 


{Til-a-vemp’tus 


*Ti-men/e-tus 


Ti-man'dri-des 
*Tj-man!ge-lus 


Tim-a-sith’e-us 


Tim-o-de/mus 


Ti-mom/a-chua 


Ti-moph/a-nea 


*Ti-sam/e-nug 


*Ti-sim/a-nes 


is-sam/e-nus 
Tis-sa-pher’nea 


Ti/tan, or Ti-ta‘hus 


{Ti-ta’nus, (@ giant) 


Eiger) 


Ti-tor’/mus 
*Tit-the/um 
Ti-tu’ri-us, 
Ti’tus ; 
Tit’y-rus- - 
Tit/y-us 
Tie-pol’e-mus 
Tma’rus 
Tmo'lus 
*Toch/a-ri 
To-ga'ta 
se 
‘ol-is-to/bi-i 
Tol’mi-des 
*Tol’o-phon 
To-lo'sa 
To-lum/nus 
To'lus 
To-me/um 
Tom/a-rus 
Tom!i-sa 
*To-mi/te 
*Tom/o-ri, or *To- 
mu’ri 
To/mos, or To/mis 
Tom’y-ris 
*Ton-do'ta 
To’ne-a 
Ton-gil/li-us 
*To-ni'/a 
To-pa!zos 
*To-pa/zus 
Top'i-ris, or Top’rus 
*Tor'e-ta 
Tor’i-ni 
To-ro/ne 
Tor-qua'ta 
Tor-qua’tus 
Tor'tor 
To’rus 
Tor'y-ne 
*To-ry'ne 
Tox-a-rid'i-a 
Tox’e-us 
Tox-ic!ra-te 
*Tox' iii 
*To-yg'e-ni 
Tra'bo-a 
Trach’a-lus 


Trach-o-ni'tis 
*Tra-go'di-o 
Tra!’ gus 
Traj-a-nop'o-lis 
Tra-ja’ nus 
Tral'les 
*Trans-al-pi’/nus 
*Trans-pa-da’/nus 
Trans-tib-er-i/na 
*Trans-tib-o-ri/nus 
*Trap/e-za 
*Trap’e-zon 
Tra-pe'zus 
*Trap’e-zus 
*Tra-phe'a 
*Tras-i-me/nus 
Tra-sul/lus 
fe'ba 
re-ba!ti-ug 
Tre-bel-li-a/nus 
Tre-bel-li-e/nus 
Tre-be)/li-us 
Tre/bi-a 
Tre’bi-us 
Tre-bo/ni-a (Lex) 
Tre-bo/ni-us 
Treb/u-la 
Tre/rus 
*Tres!vi-ri 
Trev’e-ri 
Tri-a’ri-a 
Tri-a’ri-us 
Tri-bal/li 
Trib/o-ci 
Tri-bu/ni 
Tri-cas’sea 
ric-as-ti’ni 
Tric'/ce 
*Trich/i-nas 
*Tri-cho/nis 
Tri-cla’ri-a 
*Tric-o-lo/ni 
*Tri-cor/y-thus 
*Tri-cra'na 
Tri-cre/na 
{Tri-den/tum 
*Tri-e/res 
Tri-e-ter’i-ca 
*Tri-c-te'ris 
Trif-o-li/nus 


Urrigonum 
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*Tri-go/nus 


Tri-na/cri-a, or Trin’a- 
[eris 


*Tri-ne/me-is 
Trin-o-ban/tes 


Tri-oc/a-la, or Tri’o-cla 


*Tri/o-dus 
*Tri-o/nes 
Tri! 0-pas, or Tri/ops 
*Tri-o-pe’i-us 
'Tri-phil/lis 
Tri-phi/lus 
Tri-phyli-a 
*Tri-phy/lis 
*1]'rip'o-di 
Trip’o-lis 
Trip-tol/e-mus 
Triq/ue-tra 
Tris-me-gis/tus 
*Tri-te/a 
Trit/i-a 
Trit-o-ge-ni’a 
Triton 
*Tri-to/nes 
Tri-to/nis 
*Tri-to’/nus 
Tri-um/vi-ri 
Tri-ven‘tum 
Triv/i-a 
Triv/i-e An‘trum 
Triv/i-e Lu’cus 
Tri-vi/cum 
Tro/a-des 
Tro/as 
Troch/a-ri 
Troch’o-is 
Tre-ze/ne 
Trog’i-lus 
Trog-lod'y-ta 
*Trog-lod'y-tes 
Tro’gus Pom-pe’i-us 
Tro'ja 
Tro/i-tus 
*Tro-ju’ ge-ne@ 
Trom-en-ti/na 
Troph‘i-mus 
Tro-pho!ni-us 
Tros 
*Tros/su-li 
Tros'su-lum 
Trot’i-lum 
Tru-en‘tum, or Tru- 
entifaum 
*Tryg-o-dem’‘o-nes 
Tryph’e-rus 
Try ph-i-o-do/rus 
Try'phon 
Try-pho/sa 
Tu'be-ro 
Tuc'ci-a 
*Tuc-cit/o-ra 
Tu'ci-a 


Tu’der, or Tu-der'ti-a 


Tu’ dri 

Tu-gi'ni, or Tu-ge'ni 
Tu-gu-ri/nus 
Tu-is/to 

Tu-lin’gi 

Tula 

Tul/li-a 
*Tul-li-a/num 
Tul-li’o-la 
Tul’li-us 

Tul/lus Hos-til/i-us 
Tu-ne’ta, or Tu/nis 
Tun’ gri 

Tu-ra’ ni-us 

Tur’bo 
Tur-de-ta/ni 
*Tur/du-li 
Tu-re’sis 
*Tu-ri-a/so 
Tu/ri-us ~ 

Tur’nus 

Tu’ro-nes 

a (a people of 


aul) 
*Tu-ro’ni, ( people of 
G 


Tu-rulli-us 
Tus-ca/ni-a, and 
Tus/ci-a 
Tus/ci 
Tus-cu-la/num 
Tus'cu-lum 
Tus'cus_ 
Tu’ta 
*Tu-ta/nus 
*Tu’tho-a 
Tu'ti-a 
Tu-ti-ca’nus 
Tu’ti-cum 
*Tu-tu-li/na 
Ty'e-na 
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Ty-a'ne-us, or Ty-a- 
Ty-a-ni/tis [ne/us 
Ty/bris , 
Ty/bur 
Ty’che 
Tych’i-cus 
Tych/i-us 
Ty'de 
Tyd’e-us 
Ty-di/des 
Ty-e/nis 

Ty‘los 

'ym/ber 
Ty-mo’lus 
Tym-pa/ni-a 
Tym-phei 
Tyn-dar'i-des 
Tyn’dawsis 
Tyn/da-rus 
Tyn’ri-chus 
Ty-pha@/us, or Ty’- 

h 


phon 

*T y-pho/e-us 
*Typh-o-e/us 
*Ty-pho/nis 
*Tyr-an-gi/te 
+Ty-ran/ni-on 
Ty-ran/nus 
Ty'ras, or Ty’ra 
Ty'res 
Tyr-i-da!/tes 
Tyr'i-i 


Ty-rog’/ly-phus 
Ty/ros 
Tyr-rhe/i-de, 
Tyr-rhe’i-des 
Tyr-rhe/ni 
Tyr-rhe/num 
Tyr-rhe/nus 
Tyr’rhe-us 
Tyr-rhi/da 
*Tyr-se/ta 
Tyr’sis 
Tyr-te’us 
Ty'rus, or Ty’ros 
Tys’i-as 
*Tzac'o-nes 


U. 


U'si-1 
U-cal/e-gon 
U'cu-bis 
U' fens 
U-fen-ti/na 
Ul-pi-a’nus 
U'lu-bre 
U-lys’ses 
Um’!ber 
Um’‘bra 
*Um-bre/nus 
Um'bri-a 
Um-brig’i-us 
Um’bro 
Un'ca 
Un'cha 
Un-de-cem’ vi-ri 
U-nelli 
Unx'i-a 
{U'pis 
*U p-sa/lum 
*U-ra'ca 
*U-ra’ gus 
U-ra!/ni-a 
U-ra!ni-i, or U-rili 
U!ra-nus 
Ur-bic/u-a 
Ur’bi-cus 
*U-re/um 
*Ur'/ge-num 
U'ri-a 
*U-ri/on 
U'ri-tes 
Ur-sid’i-us 
*Ur-si/nus 
Us-ca/na 
*Us/ce-num 
U-sip'e-tes,orU-sip!i-ci 
Us! pi-i 
Us-ti’ca 

Us'ti-cas 

'ti-ca 

*Ux!a-ma 

Ux-an’tis 

‘x-el-lo-du/num 

Ux'i-i 
Ux-is‘a-ma , 
U'zi-ta, or tU-zi’ts 


s 


V. 


Vaolca 
ac-ce/i 
Va-cu/na 
*Va-davy’e-ro 
*Vad-i-mo/nis 
Va! 
Vag-e-dru/sa 
Va-gel'li-us 
Va-ge!ni 
*Va-ge/sus 
*Va/ha-lis 
*Va-i/cus 
Va/la 
*Vol-a-mi/rus 
Va/lens 
Va-len’ti-a 
Va-len-tin-i-a/nua 
*Val-en-ti/nus 
Va-le’ri-a ~ 
Va-le-ri-a/nus 
Va-le’ri-us 
Val’e-rus 
Val’gi-us 
*Val-leb/a-na 
*Van/da-li 
Van-da/li-i 
Van-gi’o-nes 
Van/ni-us 
Va-ra'/nes 
Var-de/i 
Va'ri-a 
*Var'i-cus 
Va-ri/ni, or Va-ris'ti 
Va'ri-us 
Var'ro 
Va‘rus 
*Va-sa'te 
+*Vas/co-nes 
Vat-i-ca/aus 
Va-ti-e’nus 
Va-tin‘i-ug 
*Va-tre’nus 
*Ve-chi’res 
Vec’ti-us 
*Vec-to/nes 
Ve'di-us Pol’li-o 
Ve-ge'ti-us 
Ve/i-a 
Ve-i-a/nus 
Ve-i-en'tes 
Ve-i-en’to 
Veli-i 
Vej'o-vis 
Ve-la/brum 
Ve-la/crum 
Ve-la’/ni-us 
*Vel/e-da 
Ve'li-a 
*Ve-lib’o-ri 
Vel’i-ca 
Ve-li‘na 
Vo-li/aum 
Ve-li-o-cas‘si 
Vel-i-ter’na, Ve-li/tre, 
or *Vel!i-tra 
*Vel‘i-tes 
Ve-li/tra 
eVla-ri 
Vel'le-da 
Vel-lo'i-us Pa-ter’cu- 
lug 
Ve-na’frum 
*Ven/e-de 
Ven/e-di 
Ven/e-li 
Ven/oe-ti 
Ve-ne’ti-c 
Ven’/e-tus 
Ve-nil/i-a 
*Ven-no’nes 
Ve-no’nes 
Ve-no/ni-us 
Ven-tid/i-us 
Ven'ti 
Ven-u-le/i-us 
{Ve-nu/lus 
*Ven/u-lus 
Ve/nus 
Ve-nu/si-a, or Ve-nu!- 
si-um 
*Ve-pi/cus 
Ve-ra’ gri 
Ve-ra/ni-a 
Ve-ra/ni-us 
Ver-big’e-nug 
Ver-cel/la 
Ver-cin-get’o-rix 
Ve-re'na 
*Ve-re/tum 


Ver-gas-i-lau/nus 
Ver-gel/lus 
Ver-gil/i-a 
Ver-gil'i-« 
Ver-gin’i-us 
Ver'gi-um 
*Ver-gob/re-tus 
Ver’i-tas 
Ver-o-doc’ti-us 
Ver-o-mun’du-i 
Ve-ro/na 
Ve-ro/nes 
Ver-o-ni'ca 
Ver-re-gi/num 
Ver'res 
Ver’ri-tus 
Ver'ri-us 
Ver-ru'go 
*Ver'ta-gus 
Ver'ti-co 
Ver-ti-cor'di-a 
Ver-tis/cus- 
Ver-tum/nus 
Ver-u-la/nus 
Ve/rus 
*Ves/a-gus 
Ves‘bi-us, or Ve-su!- 
bi-us 
Ves-ci-a/num 
Ves-cu-la/ri-us 
*Ve-se'vus 
Ves-pa-si-a/nus 
Ves/e-ris 
Ve-se'vi-us, and Ve- 
se/vus 
Ves/ta 
Ves-ta/les 
Ves-ta'li-a 
*Ves-ta/lis 
Ves-tic’i-us 
Ves-til/i-us 
Ves-til/la 
Ves-ti'ni 
Ves-ti/nus 
Ves/u-lus 
Ve-su’ vi-us 
*Ves'vi-us 
Vet’ti-us 
Vet-to/nes, or *Ve-to!- 
nes 
Vet-u-lo/ni-a 
Ve-tu'ri-a 
Ve-tu/ri-us 
Ve'tus 
Vi-a‘drus 
*Vi-a/lis 
Vi-bid‘i-8 
Vi-bid’i-us 
Vib/i-us 
*V ib-i-o’nes 
Vi'bo 
Vib-u-le/nus 
Vi-bulli-us 
Vi'ca Po'ta 
Vi-cel‘li-us 
Vi-cen'ta, or Vi-ce!- 
ti-a 
Vic’tor 
Vic-to'ri-a 
Vic-to-ri/na 
Vic-to-ri/nus 
Vic-to’ri-us 
Vic-tuta/vi-2 
Vi-en‘na 
Vil'li-a (Lex) 
Vil/li-us 
Vim-i-na‘lis 
Vin-cen’‘ti-us 
Vin'ci-us 
Vin-da'li-us 
Vin-deli-ci 
Vin-de-mi-a/tor 
*Vin-dem‘i-tor 
Vin’dex Ju/li-us 
Vin-dic/i-us 
Vin-do-nis'sa 
Vi-nic’i-us 
Vi-nid’i-us 
Vin/i-us 
Vin‘ri-us 
Vip-sa/ni-a 
*Vi-ra/go 
Vir’bi-us 
*Vir-du/ma-rus 
Vir-gil/i-us 
Vir-gin/i-a 
Vir-gin’i-us 
Vir-i-n/thus 
Vir-i-dom/a-rus 
a han 
Vir'ro 
Vir’tus 
Vi-sel/li-us 
Vi-sel/lus 


tVis’tu-la 
Vi-sur’ gis 
Vi-tel’li-a 
Vi-tel/li-us 
Vit'i-a 
*Vi-tis/a-tor 
Vit/ri-cus 
Vi-tru'vi-us © 
Vit/u-la 
Vo-co/ni-a (Lex) 
Vo-co/ni-us 
Vo-con’ti-a 
Vog/e-sus 
Vol-a-gin/i-us 
Vo-la‘na 
Vo-lan/dum 
Vol-a-ter‘ra 
Vol’ce, or Vol/ga 
*Vol/e-sus 
Vo-log’e-ses 
“‘Vo-log’e-sus 
Vol’scens 
Vol’sci, or Vol'ci 
Vol-sin’i-um 
Vol-tin'i-a 
{Vo-lum/na, and Vo- 

lum/‘nus 
Vo-lum/ne Fa'num 
Vo-lum/ni-a 
Vo-lum/ni-us 
Vo-lum’nus 
Vo-lup’tas, and Vo- 

lu’pi-a 
Vol-u-se/nus 
Vo-lu-si-a/nus 
Vo-lu’si-us 
Vol/u-sus 
Vo'lux 
Vo-ma’nus 
Vo-no/nes 
Vo-pis'cue 
Vo-ra/nus 
$*Vos/e-gus, or *Vo- 

se/gus 
Vo-ti-e/nus 
Vul-ce na’li-a 
Vul-ca/ni 
Vul-ca/ni-us 
Vul-ca’nus 
Vul-ca’ti-us 
Vul-si/num 
Vul’so 

Vul/tar 

ul-tu-re‘i-ug 
Vul-tur’/num 
Vui-tur/nus 
{Vul-tur’ti-us 


X. 


Xan/tHE 
Xan/thi 
Xan’/thi-a 
*Xan/thi-as 
Xan'thi-ca 
Xan-thip’pe 
Xan-thip’/pus 
Xan/tho 
*Xan-tho-pu/lus 
Xan/thus 
Xan/ti-cles 
Xan-tip’pe 
Xan-tip’ pus 
Xe-nag/o-ras 
Xe-nar/chus 

XKen!a-les 

en’e-tus 
Xe/ne-us 
Xe-ni/a-des 
Xe/ni-us 
Xen-o-cle'a 
Xen/o-cles 
Xen-o-cli/des 
Xe-noc’ra-tes 
Xe-nod/a-mus 
*Xen-o-da'mus, or 

Xen-o-de/mus 

Xe-nod'i-ce 
Xe-nod/o-chus 
Xen-o-do/rus 

Xe-nod/o-‘es 

e-nod!o-tus 
Xe-noph‘a-nes 
Xe-noph‘i-lus 
Xen‘o-phon 
Xen-o-phon-ti’ug 
Xen-o-pi-thi’a 
*Xer-o-lib’y-a 
*Xerx-e/ne 
Xerx/es 
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Xeux/es 
*X\i-ine/ne 
*Xi-phe/ne 
Xu/thus 
Xy'chus 
Xyn/i-as 
Xyn-o-ich'j-a 
*Xyp’e-te 
*Xya'ti-ci 


L. 


Za-Ba!tus 
Zab di-ce/ne 
Za-bir’na 
Zab/u-lus 
*Zac'o-rus ” 
Za-cyn/thus 
Za-gre/us 
Za! grus 
Zal'a-tes 
Za-leu’cus 
Za’ma, or Zag/ma 
Za'me-is ° 
Za-molx’/is 
Zan'cle 
Zan/the-nes 
Zan’thi-clea 
Za'rax 
Zar-bi-e/nua 
*Zar-do'ces 
*Zar/e-te 
Za-ri-as! pes 
*Zar-man-o-che! gem 
Za'thes 
*Za-ve!ces 
Ze-bi/na 
*Ze-i-te/um 
Ze'la, or Ze'li-» 
*Ze-le/a 
Ze'les 
Ze-lot'y-pe 
Ze'lus 
Ze'no 
Ze-no’bi-a 
tZe-no/bi-i 
Zen/o-cles 
Zen-o-cli’des 
Zcn-o-do/rus 
Zen-o-do/ti-a 
Ze-nod/o-tus 
Ze-noph’a-nes 
*Zen-o-po-si'don 
Ze-noth’/e-mis 
Ze-phyr‘/i-um 
Zeph’‘y-rum 
Zeph’y-rus 
Ze-ryn'thus 
Ze'thes, or Ze/tug 
Zeu-gi-ta/na 
Zeug'ma 
Ze'us 
Zoux-id/a-mugs 
*Zeux-i-da!/mu¢ 
Zeux'i-das 
Zeux-ip’pe 
Zeux’is 
Zeux'o 
Zi-gi're 
*Zi-ela 
Zil'i-a, or Ze'lip 
Zi-ma/ra 
Zi-my/ri 
Zi-ob/e-ris 
Zi-pe‘tes 
Zi‘tha 
Zmil/a-ces 
*Zo-di'a-cus 
Zo’i-lus 
Zo-ip’pus 
*Zo-i%e/um 
Zo/na 
Zon/a-ras 
Zoph/o-rus 
Zo-pyr’i-o 
Zo-pyr’i-on 
Zop'y-rus 
Zor-o-as'ter 
Zor-o-as-tre/us 
Zos'i-mus 
Zos!j-ne 
Zos-te!ri-a 
Zo-thraus'tes 
Zy-gan’tes 
Zyg’e-na 
Zyg'i-a 
*Zy gl i-i 
Fyigcos elk 
Zy-gop’o-lig 
Zy gri'ta © 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES, 


BRIEF RULES 


FOR THE 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


FRENCH. 


1. VoweELs. 


A, ah, long and short, (marked @.) ; 
ai, as e in there, when followed by e, re, rs, t#, 8, and when it 
has the circumflex, fhus, a?, (é ) 
When in the middle or at the end of words, it has the sound 
of the open acute é, (¢.) 
au has the sound of 3, {0.) 
£ has three sounds : — 
€ as the English vowel a in fate, (e.) 
2 and é are similar to the e in there, (é.) 
&, uot accented, is either, 

(1.) open acute, as e in the English words met, ebb, when it 
is followed, in the same syllable, by a consonant that is 
pronounced, or when the following syllable begins with 
Z, (é; 
pater and like e in her atthe end of monosyllables, 
or the first syllable of polysyllables, (¢;) or, ; 
is entirely mute at the end of polysyllables. It is like 
the second e in there, and generally serves to length- 
en or open the preceding vowel. In other places, 
where it is more perceptible, it is like the e in battery 
or over ; and even then the French suppress it as often 
as they can, especially when the preceding or following 
syllable has a full sound.— Rem. Es, not accented, in 
polysyllables, is silént. 

Ei has the sound of ¢ in éhere, (éu.) 
Eu has three sounds. — 
-(1.) long and close. This sound has no standard in Eng- 
lish, but it may be obtained by pressing the: lips a little 
forward, in such a manner as to leave to the breath a 


(2.) 
rem 


narrower passage than for the e in over, and by dwell-. 


ing longer upon it, (é2.) 
.) short, somewhat more open than e in over, (é%.) 

3.) long and open, by opening the lips somewhat wider 

and in a more circular form than for the e in over, and 

by protracting the sound, (é.) 
21s long, as in the Singlish word martne, and short, as: in 

Sig, (t, 4.) 

© has three sounds : — : 

1.) long and open, as in the English word rdbe, (0.) 

@) short, as in rob, (0.) 

43.) long and broad, (0.) 
oi as wa. 
ow has two sounds,— long, as in mood; short, as in good, 
(99) 
U has two sounds, —Jong, as in vue, (0 ;) short, as in but, (2.) 

~ ‘There is no standard for these sounds in English. To form the 
Grst, observe the situation of the tongue in pronouncing the Eng- 
lish letter @. It widens itself into the cheeks, so that it touches 
the first grinders. When the tongue is in this situation, advance 
both lips a little forward, shutting them at the same time in such a 
manner as to leave a narrow, oval passage to the breath. This 
movement will lightly press the tongue between the grinders, and 
its tip against the fore teeth of the inferior jaw, and thus let the 
breath pass, which is necessary to emit the sound of the French w. 
The short sound is formed by dwelling less upon it. 
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2. ConsoNANTS. 


Division or SyiLrazies.— When syllables in any word are 
separated by a single or compound consonant, that consonant is to 
be spelled and articulated with the following vowel, and not with 
the preceding one. By several conscnants which cannot form a 
compound consonant, the first must be spelled with the preceding, 
and the remainder with the succeeding, simple or compound vowel. 

Compound consonants are the following : —5l, br, ch, cl, chr, cr, 
dr, fl, fr, gl, gn, gr, tl, and ell, (when liquid,) ph, phl, phr, pl, pr, 
rh, sc, sg, sl, sm, sn, sp, st, sv, th, thl, tr, tl, or. 

The French syllables are divided mto masculine and feminine 
syllables, the latter being those that contain e mute. 

Generat Ruit.—Every masculine syllable before another 
masculine syllable is short, so that the accent lies upon the last 
syllable that is pronounced. 


B has the same sound as in English, 
C has, 
(1.) the sound of English & before @, 0, u, and before con- 
sonants ; 
(2.) the sound of hard s before e, z, y, and before the hard 
vowels, a, 0, u, when with a cedilla, (¢.) 
c, before g and c, and after a nasal sound, is always silent. 
ch has the sound of sk, and followed by 2 consonant, it is like k. 
At the end, it sounds like &. 
D is like English d. It is sounded at the end of words, unless 
followed by s or preceded by 7 or x. 
F is like English f. 
G has two sounds: — 
(1.) the sound of g in go, before a, 0, u. 
(2.) the sound of s in pleasure before e, %, y. 

The hard g is rendered soft before a, 0, u, by inserting the 
letter e between ganda,o,u. Thee after the g is then 
not to be sounded, but is considered as a mark to show 
thatthe g must be pronounced soft. 

The soft g, on the other hand, is rendered hard before 
e, t, y, by writing the letter u between g and e, #, y. 
Therefore the u that is immediately after the g must 
not be sounded, but is to be considered as a sign that g 
must be articulated hard. 

is pronounced like nz in onion, minion, (final repre- 
a Saaiied in the table zy.) : 4 ' ape 
Final g is silent except in the noun bourg, and in nouns ter- 
minating in berg, where it has the sound of k. 
H is either aspirated or silent 
Remarg. — When h is deemed aspirate, it oaly communicates to 
the vowel the properties of a consonant; that is to say, when the 
preceding word ends with a vowel, that vowel is never suppressed ; 
if it ends with a consonant, that consonant is never connected with 
the vowel that follows. 
J has always the sound of z in azure, or s in pleasure. 
L has two sounds: — 
1.) It is like the English 2. 
(2.) It is liquid, like Z in brilliant. 
N. B. — The modern pronunciation, however, Jets the 2 entirely 
disappear, and substitutes a long é sound (2, tt) for it. 
Exception. — All nouns in ville are not liquid. 
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tee 
Nl, sll, preceded by another vowel, are always liquid, in which 
case, zl, ill, are compound consonants, the z being con- 
sidered as a mere sign to make the l liquid; therefore 
_the ¢ must not be combined with the preceding vowel, 

which preserves ifs natural sound. 


nt when not nasal, are like the English m, n. 
5 2 


m, n, preceded in the same syllable by a vowsl, are always 
nasal, unless followed by a syllable that begins with a 
vowel or h mute, in which case, m and n resume their 
natural sound. 


Nasat Sounp.— An exact standard for the nasal sound is not 
80 be found in the English pronunciation. However, something 
dike it is found in the sound of en in encore. But if, in pronoun- 
cing these sounds, the tongue should once touch the roof of the 
gmouth, the French nasal sound would be ruined. 

There are four nasal sounds : — 


em, am, 2», om, 
en, an, g- on, peng, or Ong. 

aun, 

im, 

in, 
aim, um, 

ain, pang. un, > Ging. 

eim, eun, 
ein, eum, 

o-in, 


# is like the same letter in the English language. 
4), except in a few words, is always followed by w, and these two 
letters together have the sound of English & in king. 
#ia much more rolled than the English r. At the end of a 
word it is always pronounced, when preceded by a, 2, 
0, u, y, and their compounds 
¥, preceded by e in polysyllables, is silent, and in this case the 
é has the acute sound ¢. In monosyllables, the r is 
pronounced, and the e has a more open sound, resem- 
bling é. 
vk is like r. 
$8 has two sounds : — 
(1.) the soft of rose, please, between two vowels and fol- 
lowing b. 
(2.) the hard sound of szster, in the beginning, and in the 
middle of a word, when preceded or followed by a con- 
“Bonant. 
Final s is silent, with a few exceptions. 
¥ has two sounds : — 
(1.) soft, like ¢ in cedar, civil, in the syllable tion, unless 
preceded by s or 2, in which case the ¢ is hard. 
-) hard, like ¢ in ¢2, in all other cases 
th has the single sound of ¢ hard. 
t, st, ct, final, are silent. 
V is like English v. 
X, (1.) is like gs in all words beginning in « or ez, followed by 
a vowel or the letter h. 
(2.) like & in words beginning in exce, exci, exs. 
3.) like ss, in fiz, Aiz la Chapelle, Auxerre, Auxonne, Bruz- 
elles, Luzeuzl, and some few others. 
{4.) like ks in all other cases. 
Final z is silent. 
Z is like z in zone. 
Final z is silent. 
Y ia like single French i, but like double ¢ between two vowels. 


ITALIAN. 


1. VoweE ts. 


# is sounded as ch in English, (4.) 
E has two sounds : — 
ex} the open, as in the English word fair, (¢ and é.) 
___{2.) close, as in the word pain, (¢.) 

Tis sounded like ee ii English. 

O has two sounds : — 

(1.) the open 9; (2.) the close 5. 

Vis sounded like oo. 

N. B.— When these vowels are at the end of words, marked 
with an accent, they have a quick and sharp sound. 


2. Consonants. 


B is like the same letter in English. 

C is like k before a, 0, u. Followed by the vowels ¢, i, it is pro- 
nounced like ch in the words cherry, chiily. 

cc followed by &, z, is pronounced like teh in the English werd 
match, 

cid, cid, cit, are pronounced cha, cho, choo. 

ch, followed by e, z, is pronounced like English k. 

P and F are like the English d and f. 

is like the English g in go, when followed by a, 0, u. Fole 
lowed by the vowels e, 2, it is like 7 in English, or like 
g in the words gem, ginger. 

£2 res by e, 7, is pronounced like dg in the English word 
odge. 

gh, followed by e, z, has the’ sound of g in go. 

gl, followed by i, and in all words in which ¢ is followed by 
another vowel, is pronounced like /U in brilliant. 
But in all words in which gl is followed by a consonant, 
it is pronounced like gl in glimmer. 

gn, followed by a, e, i, 0, wu, is somewhat like the English né in 
onion, minion. 

gid, gid, git, are pronounced like ja, jo, joo. 

gua, gue, gui, are like gwa, gwei, gwee, in language, languet, 
languid. 

Hhas no sound. It is only used to denote the hard sound of the 
consonants c, g, before the vowels e, t. 

J is considered a vowel. It.is used instead of # at the end of 
words, and sounds like ee in the English word fee, each 
e being distinctly pronounced. 

L, M, N, and P, are like the corresponding English letters. 

Q. Quad, qué, gut, qué, are pronounced like gua, que, qui, quo, in 
the English words quality, question, quibble, quote ; the 
vowels a, e, 7, 0, adhering to their proper pronunciation, 
as stated above. 

R, in the beginning of words, or in the middle when it begins a 
syllable, is like r in the words ruin, marine. Atthe end 
of words, or when it ends a syllable, or preceded by 
another consonant, or doubled, it has a rolling sound. 

§, in the begianing of words, preceded or followed by another 
consonant, or when doubled, is pronounced sharp, like 
sister. Between two vowels, and in the last syllable of 
all substantive and adjective nouns that end in ese, uso, 
usa, it is pronounced like s in the English word rose. 
In the last syllable of all adjective nouns in oso, osa, # 
preserves its sharp,sound. 

sc, followed by e, i, is pronounced like sk in shell. 
sch, followed by e, z, is pronuunced like sk. 
sczd, scid, scit, are like sha, sho, shoo. 

T is always hard, and 

V like the English v. 

W and X are not found in the Italian alphabet. 

Z. Generat Ruize.—In the beginning of words, or when sin- 
gle, it is like ds in the English word Windsor. When preceded by 
a consonant, or when followed by two vowels, or when doubied, 
it is pronounced sharp, like ts in the word benefits. 


Remarx.— Italian words are pronounced exactly as they are 
written, there being no silent letter, except k. Every vowel al- 
ways preserves its proper sound, independently of the consonants 
which accompany it. 


SPANISH. 


1. VoweE.s. 


A. This letter 1s pronounced as ah in English, (@.) 

E is pronounced as a in the alphabet in English, (¢,) except be4 
-fore n, r, s, z, in which case it is more open, as in the 
English word care. 

I is pronounced as e in English. 
acute accent, (%.) 

O is generally pronounced as in English. It is, however, neces- 
sary to observe, that it is sometimes open, (@,) sometimes 
close, (5,) and sometimes long, (6.) 
It is open in words of one syllable, when it is not im- 
mediately followed by another vowel, and before m and 
r at the end of a syllable; at the end of a word, when it 
is accented. It is long whenever it is immediately fol-, 
lowed by another vowel. 


It is long when under the 
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U is pronounced,oo. 


N. B.— From this rule must be excepted the syllables gue, gui, 
gue, gut, in which the wis not sounded, unless the u has two dots 
Qver it, (2.) 

“Y. This letter is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant. 
It is a vowel when it is preceded by another vowel, 
making with it a diphthong; and then 

ay and ey are like 2, (1) 
oy and wy, like oz. 
In almost every other case, it is a consonant, 


2. CoNnsoONANTs. 


‘B, in the beginning of a word, is always pronounced as in Eng- 
lish. In the middle of a word, between two vowels, 5 
is softened into nearly a v. 

C has the sound of th in English, as in the word pith, before e 
and i; and the sound of k before a, 0, u. 

Formerly the ¢ with the cedilla (¢) was used to soften 
the ¢ before a, 0,u. The letter z, however, has now 

x been substituted for it. 

Double cc, followed by e, 2%. The first c is hard, the second 
soft. 

che These two letters are pronouncéd as in English in the 
word cheek. 

D is pronounced, in the beginning of a word, as in English ; but 
when the d is between two vowels, it is as soft as the 
th in the words though, the. It is pronounced lisping at 
the end of a word. 

F is pronounced as in English. 

G is pronounced as in English before a, 0, u. It is guttural be- 
fore e, i, (g-) Before n, it has the English pronuncia- 

0 


tion. 
For the syllables gue, guz, see the vowel U. 

@ is mute, and only lightly aspirated before we. The letter hk 
has been retained in many words, though not pro- 
nounced, and in several it has taken the place of the 
letter f, formerly used. 

th. The Academy suppresses h after t, and instead of ph uses f. 

J is guttural before all the vowels, (g, ch.) 

L is pronounced as in English. 

u. When J occurs in a word, it is liquid, and pronounced as 
in the words brilliant, seraglio, William. 

MM and N are pronounced as in English. 

”, having this mark, (~,7,) which the Spaniards call x with 
tilde, (tYl/de,) has the same sound as x in onion, minion. 

P and Q are pronounced as in English. 

As to the syllables que, gui, look for the vowel U.. 


N. B. — Q is changed into c in all words where it is followed by 
ua, uo, ue, ui, (the w in the latter two preserving its natural 
sound.) 


R, in the beginning and middle of words, is pronounced a little 
stronger than in English; but double 7 is much stronger 
than the English rr. 

§ is always pronounced hard, like double s, even between two 
vowels. 

T is always hard. 

V. The Spaniards often confound the sound of this letter with 
that of b; but the Academy disapproves of it, and rec- 
ommends that it should be pronounced as in English. 

X is prénounced as s when followed by a consonant; and it is 
lightly sounded s when followed by ce, cz. It is pro- 
nounced life ks between two vowels. In a few words 
ending in 2, it is guttural. 

N. B.— X was formerly used as a guttural, (unless the following 


vowel had the circumflex accent ;) but j is now used instead before 
a, 0, u, and g before ¢ and i. 


Z is only used now before a, 0, u, and is pronounced like the c 
before A and i. It is always pronounced lisping after 
a vowel. 


The pronunciation of Spanish by the Mexicans is different from 
that by the Spaniards : — 
(1.) They pronounce the liquid W like the modern French pro- 
nunciation long ce. — 
, They pronvunce 6 and 9 interchangeably. 
3.) They substitute, in general, the s sound for the th sound. 
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PORTUGUESE. 
1. Vowe xs. 


The vowels are the same as in the Spanish apes 2 
ewhat like oung. 


Ao, the o having a deep sound, nearly oo, is som 


2. Consonants. 


The consonants, with the following exceptions, are like the 
English : — 
C. ¢ is like the same French letter. 
ch is like English sh. 

G is like the French g. 

H is always silent, and serves only, when immediately preceded 
by ¢ or n, to make thése letters liquid. 

J is like the corresponding French letter. 

/4 and WV are like the same English letters, but have sometimes 
a nasal sound. 

Q is like the French, being always accompanied by a silent u. 

R is like the Spanish, rolling. 

X is like English sh. 


GERMAN. 


1. VoweEts. 
A has two sounds : — 
(1.) long, (@,) as in the English word half. 
(2.) short, (@,) which has no corresponding sound in English. 
ae, or a. (1.) long, as the sound between name and care; (2.) 
short, nearly like e in the word rent. 
ai and ay sound broader than the English ¢ in kite. 
au approaches the sound of the English ow in eur, loud. 
aeu or du has nearly the same sound as the English o%. 
E has three sounds : — 

(1.) long; Ist, the close or acute sound (¢), the French ¢ 
fermé. 2d, the open sound, (é,) the ¢ ouvert of the 
French. 

(2.) short, (é,) nearly like e in the word help. 

(3.) obscure in all unaccented syllables, like a in the Eng- 
lish word sofa, except before liquids, where it sounds 
like ¢ in the last syllable of the word heaven. 

e#, or ey, are like ¢ in fine, kind. 
eu is similar to 02, oy, in boil, toil, joint. 
f has two sounds : — . 
(1.) long, as in mete, (%.) 
(2.) short, nearly as ¢ in pin, fig, (2-) 
te is like long 2, () Bs ) 
O is, (1.) long, as in bone, (d;) (2.) short, (0,) as in got. 
oe, . sai Cie French @; (2.) short, Mecach ot. 
oi, oy, are like the English 07, oy. 
U has two sounds: — : 
1.) long, (00,) as in to, do, move, prove. 
0 bose Pa resembling u in a. full, bushel. 
ue, @. (1.) long French 0; (2.) short French é&. 
N. B.— Aa, 00, ee, are pronounced as a single long a, 0, 6. 


2. CoNnsoNANTS. 


Bis like the English b. But when it endsa syllable;cr stands next 
to the final consonant or consonants, not being liquids, 
or the consonant 6, it approximates to the sound of p. 

C before a, 0, u, au, and before a consonant, is pronounced like &. 
Before the other vowels, with a few exceptions, it is like ts. 

D is like the English d. But at the end of a syllable, it approxi. 
mates to the sound of ¢. 

F is like English f. ; 

G, in the beginning of a syllable, is always like g in the English 
word go. After a, 0, u, €, i, 2, 0, a, J, 7, it has a peculiar 
lingual sound, somewhat softer than the guttural ch. 

See Ch.) 
When preceded by n, g (except in derivative and com- 
pound words) has the sound of a gentle &. 

H, in the beginning or a word or syllable, is aspirated, as in the 
English words have, hold. Between two vowels, the 
aspiration is less strong, and sometimes hardly per- 
ceptible. At any other place than in the beginning of 
a word or a syllable, 4 is mute, and indicates then the 
length of the preceding vowel., 

th is pronounced as a single ¢. 
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J is pronounced ag y, and always followed by a vowel. 

Kis like English k. - é 

L, M, N, and P, are like the corresponding English letters. 

 Q@ is always joined with u. It has the sound kw, but is uttered 
shorter than in English. 

R is sounded sttonger than in English. 

5 is always like z, except before a consonant and at the end of a 
word or syllable, where it is pronounced sharp. It is 
see pronounced like z between two vowels and after a 
iquid. 

T is like English t. Before ¢ and a following vowel, ¢ is pro- 
nounced like ts. But when s precedes t, ¢ keeps its 
proper sound. 

V is always like f. 

Wis like v. The w in final ow is always silent. 

X is like hs. 

Z is like ts. 


8. Compounp CoNnsoNANTS. 


Ch is aways guttural when preceded by'a vowel, or a vowel and 
aliquid. Ch, in the beginning of a word, followed by 
@, 0, u, or a consonant, is like &. 

Chs, in primitive words, is like ks. 

Sch, in primitive words, is like sh. 

Gn and Kn. Both the g and & are hard. 

Ph is like f. 

Sz is like hissing s. 

Tz doubles the sound of z. 

SPzLiine. — When two vowels are divided by a single or com- 
pound consonant, that consonant is spelled and articulated with the 
second vowel; by more than one consonant, all but the last single 
or compound consonant belong to the first vowel. 


DUTCH. 


1. Vowets. 


A has two sounds, like the German a, 
aa, 
ae, 

E has the three sounds of the German eé. 
ee is like long open e. 

Thas the two German 2 sounds. 
te is like the German Ze. 

O has the two German o sounds. 

oo is long o. 
oe is pronounced as oo. 

U has the two French u sounds. 
ui resembles the English oz in boy. 

Y, or sometimes spelt 2j, is equivalent to the German ez, ey, or 

the English long ¢ sound. 


are pronounced like long a. 


2. ConsSoNAN‘S. 


The consonants are the same as the German, except the follow- 
ing ones :— 

G is always strong guttural, unless spelt gh, which is like g in 
the English word go, or at the end of a word preceded by n. 

Sch is not pronounced as sh, but as sk. 


SWEDISH. 


There are nine vowels, a, ¢, i, 0, u, y, &, 2, (@,) 6, (@;) and itis 
to be remarked, that they are never found compound. 


1. VoweEL.s. 


A is like the German a. 
@ is long 9, (6.) 
@ (@) is like the German @, (@.) 
E has two different pronunciations: — 

(1.) long, (the close and acute sound of the German 6, — ¢,) 
in the beginning of words, where e makes a syllable by 
itself, and at the end of a syllable or a word, as also in 
all syllables that have the tonic accent, and in’‘all 
words terminating in het. 2 

(2.) like @, or German’ e short, when it precedes the conso- 
nants f, 1, m,n, 1, 3. 


Tis like the German i. 

O. (1.) O is like a deep oo, in the beginning of words, when it 
isa peace by itself, and at the end of syllable ora 
word. 

(2.) It is like a long o, when it is immediately followed by 
one of the consonants f, 1, m,n, r, 8, t, and before 
double consonants. 

@ (8) is like the corresponding German letter. 
U has almost always a sound like that of !-o0g combined, 
Y is like the French u. 


2, Consonants. 
The consonants are the same as the English, with the following 


modifications : — 


G, before a, 0, u, d, is always hard, as in the English want £0, 
and also before e, when it is pronounced like ae. 
Before i, y, @, @, and before the close and acute e, it is 
like the English y; but the g retains its hard sound 
when the acute e terminates the syllable. See J. 
&j0, gju, has, in common pronunciation, the sound of yo, ygo. 
H is always aspirated, except before v and j, where it is silent, 
and in ch, which is pronounced like &k. 
J is like the Engli#th y. In all those words where 7 is changed 
into g, that g has a very slight guttural sound. 
K is hard before a, 0, u, @, and e, (having the sound of @,) and 
betore ¢ acute, terminating the syllable or word. 
k, before the vowels 7, y, @, @, and e acute, is pronounced as 
if there were Swedish j between & and the vowel. 
In common pronunciation, k before the mentioned vowels, 
andj before a, 0, u, &, sound like English ch. 
L, beginning a word, and foliowed by y, is almost silent, the y alone 
being pronounced, with a slight liquid sound before it. 
Sis like English s. When followed by &, it is like sk English, 
in all those cases where & has its hard sound; but like 
sh (or, French ch, or German sch) when & is followed 
by 2, ¥, @, @, and e acute,.or when followed by j and 
any of the hard vowels. 
T is always hard. 
tj, followed by a vowel, has, in common language, a sound 
like English ch, but much softer; stj, followed bya 
vowel, like sh. 


- 


DANISH. 


1. VoweELs. 
The Danish Janguage has eight vowels: —4a, ¢, i, 0, u, y, @, (@) 


¢, (@.) There is but one combined vowel that changes pronuntia- 
tion. The doubling of the other vowels, which hardly takes place 
except with e, 7, u, indicates only the length of the syllable, 


The diphthongs are ai, ez, oi, gi, (@i,) au, eu, ou, ut. These make 


two distinct sounds, pronounced by a single emission of the voice. 


A has the two sounds of German a, (d.) 
aa is pronounced long a, (0;) ae ta is like the corresponding 
German ae. 
ai is similar to the German ai, (t;) au is like the German au. 
E has the three German sounds: — 
eis mute after a vowel, which it then lengthens; 
(1.) at the end of substantives terminating in ¢, when they 
derive from the Latin za ; : 
(2.) at the end of the infinitive of verbs after a vowel, (¢ 
being the proper termination of the infinitive of all verbs ;) 
(3.) at the end of adjectives that terminate in a vowel, under 
the inflection; See 
(4.) in the middle of some words, after a long*vowel, to dis= 
tinguish two words, which without the e would have tha 
same orthograpliy, though the vowels have a different 
length in pronunciation. 
ee. The vowels e, i, u, are doubled in the middle of mono 
syllables, to indicate the e, 7, u, long, except before the) 
consonants 4, d, g, 0, p- - 
et is like the German ez. 
eu is like the German eu. 
Tis like the German 7. 
ti. See ee. 
O is like the German oa. 
oi, gi, or @i, resemble the English ot: 
@ (9) is like the German @, 
9u-is like the English ow. 
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U is like the German uw. 
ui resembles u French. 
Y is like French u. 


2. CoNnsONANTS. 


The consonants are like the English, with the following excep- 

tions : — 

D is not sounded after a consonant; and this omission is ob- 
served even when, by addition, the d passes into the 
following syllable. 

After a vowel, d is pronounced like th. : 

G is pronounced slightly guttural after a vowel, and when it 
terminates the syllable. 

Preceded by n, it gives a certain nasal sound to the , 
without the g being distinctly pronounced. 

H is always aspirate, and only mute before v and j. 

J is like the English y. 

R is like the German r. 

V is sometimes found after a, in which cases it takes the place of 
the vowel u, and combines with the preceding vowel. 

W is actually no Danish consonant, but borrowed from the 
German language, and is only employed in words bor- 
rowed from this language. It has the sound of 2. 


NORWEGIAN. 


The written language being the same as the Danish, the Nor- 
‘wegian pronunciation differs chiefly from the Danish in the fol- 
lowing instances : — 

D is always like the English d. 

G is always hard. 

‘O is like the same Swedish vowel. 


HUNGARIAN. 


1. VowELs. 


@ accented (4) has always the long a sound in father, (a ;) un- 
accented, has the French short 0 sound. 

E accented (é) resembles the e indicated in the following list 
by ¢; unaccented, it has the German short sound in 
help. 

Thas the tre German i sounds. 

O accented (d) has a long and deep o sound, (d;) unaccented, 
has the two sounds of morn, lot. 

@ (0) has the two sounds of the corresponding German letter. 

U accented (t:) has the deep and full sound of the Swedish let- 
ter 0; unaccented, like English oo. 

ue, or @, has the two sounds of the German, we, (2.) 

Y, when a vowel, has the sound of the Hungarian 2. 


2. Consonants. 


The consonants are like the English, with the following ex- 
ceptions: — 

C.is always joined with some other consonant. 

cs is like ch. 
cz is like ts. 

D is like English d. Followed by j or y, 1s like d and a gentle 
aspiration, nearly like the Italian gg followed by a 
vowel. : 

G is always hard, like g in the English word go. 

gh is like a simple g. ; 
&; followed by j or y, is like dj, dy. 

H is always aspirate. 

J is like English e, unless 

R is like the German r. 

S is like English sh. 

sz is like ss. 
T and th are always hard. 
ts is like the English ch. 
tz is like ts. 
j and ty is like t followed by a gentle aspiration, nearly like. 
the Italian cc followed by a vowel, though the prg- 
nunciation does not sound as sharp. 


preceded by d,g,t. (See these letters.) 
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Zs is like the French j. : 

Y is almost alwaysaconsonant. (See dy, gy, ty.) Immediately 
preceded by J and n, it serves to make these letters 
liquid, corresponding to the Spanish UW, i, as in brile 
liant, onion. 


. 


POLISH. 


1. Vowets, 


A has the two sounds of the German a. 

E accented (é) has the German long @ sound; unaccented, the 
German short e sound. 

I corresponds to the German i. 

O accented is like English 00; unaccented, like long 0, (0.) 

U is like the German uw. 

Y is like the German short ¢ 


2. CoNnsoNANTs. 


B is always hard. 
C is like the German ce. 
ch like the German ch. 
cz like the English ch. 
D, F, and G, are always hard. 
H is always aspirate. 
J is like the German 7. ° 
K, L, M, N, P, like the corresponding English letters; but » 
accented (n’) is like the Spanish 7. 
R is like the German r. 
Sis always sharp. S accented (s) has a sound of s mixed with 
German j. 
sc, both accented, (s!c!,) resembles sts. 
sz is like English sh. 
T is always hard. 
W is like the German w. 
Zis like English z. Z, with a point over it, (z,) is like French 
js and z with an accent, (z/,) which has no exaet 
equivalent in English, resembles somewhat the z. 


WELSH. 


The consonants are divided into mutes and semivowels, and 
again into labials, dentals, and palatals. 
The vowels are of two kinds —the immutable and the mutable. 
The mutable vowels are, a, 6, 0, w; the vowels that suffer no 
change, z, u, y. . 
The consonants, under the class of mutes, are b, p, ¢, g, d, t. 
The semivowels are vocal and aspirated. 
es semivowels, z, z, 1, m, m, r; and the aspirates, ¢; ng, ngh, 
> A, th. 
L, m, n, r, are also distinguished by the name of liquids. 
The consonants may be thus classed: — 


Labials. Dentals. Palatals. 
b, v, f, m, p, mh. | d, z, n, t, th, nh, s. | c, 9, ngh, g, ng, h, Il, lr 


There are various combinations of the vowels in the Welsh, 
forming diphthongs, triphthongs, and others, to the extent, in some 
cases, of six coming together. 

All the vowels preserve their own primitive sounds under every 
circumstance of combination, without any deviation. So, there- 
fore, whatever number come together, the sounds to be expressed 
are those of all such combined vowels, but rapidly passed over. 
There are instances of six vowels coming together, requiring so 
many quick inflections of the voice to express them. 

3 following is a list of the common combinations of the 
vowels: — 


aa ga ey iy ow uy wy 

ae ei ia oa uae wa ya 

- Bi €0 ie oe ue we ye 

aw eu jo oi uo wis yo 

ay ew iw ou uw wo yw 
aea aia aua awa awy eia euo ewy, iau ieu wae wei 
aeo aie aue awe eai eio ewa ise iaw oea wai wiw 
aew aio auo awo eaw cua ewi isi ie: oi8 waw wyw 
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ES 


I. Vowe ns. 


‘A, (1.) short or open a, in man, bar, as, glass. 
(2.) long, or 4, is the same sound extended, ag in care, dare. 
E, (1.) short, as in men, bed, fervent. 
_ (2.) long, or é, as the French é, as in méme. 
¥, (1.) long, as in street, keep 
: (2.) short, as in king, sing. 
0, (1.) long, or 6, as in the words note, bone, gone. 
(2.) short, as in go, no, got, not, lot, from. 
U has the sound of English x in busy, and of ¢ as in sin, thin, live. 
W, (1.) is sounded as 00 in good, hood; and as u in the word full. 
(2.) long, cr @, has the sound of 00 in mood, rood. 
Y, (1.) has the sound of u, as in the words run, turn, and of 7 as 
in first. 
(2.) long, or 9, is sounded like the English yin Sunday, and 
is like the Welsh w, or less open than the y short. 


2. Consonants. 


The names of the consonants were anciently formed by sounding 
the vowel ¢ after all of them ; but in the present popular mode, the 


' following are exceptions to that rule, and they begin their sounds 


with ¢, c, ¢, 2,2, f, g, ng, ngh, h, ll, l, m, n, 7, 5. 

The sounds of the consonants, like the vowels, are preserved in- 
variably in ali their combinations. The sounds of the letters must 
be considered as the perfect standard of the pronunciation of the 


Welsh language. 
(4.) Labial Sounds. 


The letters b, v, f, m, p, have the same sound as in English. 

The mutation of the p, denoted by mh, is a kind of aspirated m, 
whose power may be found by uniting the sound of m, in the word 
am, to h, m the word here, bye quick pronunciation of the phrase 
lem here. 


(8.) Dental Sounds. 


The d, n, s, are the same as the corresponding English letters. 

The z, which is a mutation of d, has the soft or flat sound ‘of th, 
az im the words thus, neither. 

The ¢ has the sound of English ¢ in not, ten, to, but does not 
take the sound of s in any case. 

The th, which is a mutation of ¢, has always the sharp and hard 
gound of English th, in the words thank, both, nothing. 

The nk, another mutation of ¢, is a sort of aspirated n, whose 
power is perceivable in the word inherent. 


(c.) Palatal Sounds. 


The hk, 1, n, r, are similar to the same English letters. 

The c is always sounded like English k. 

The ¢, (or ch,) being a mutation of c, is a sound which has no 
standard in English, but is the same as the ch of the German, or 
the y of the Greek. 

It is produced by the contact of the tongue and the palate about 
the eighth of an inch farther back than when & is expressed. 

The ngh is another modification of c, the power of which may be 
made out in the word Nottingham, by suspending the breath on 
the letter 7, instead of the proper division of the word. 

The g is always like the English hard g, ax in go, give, again, 
leg, peg. 

The #1 is a sound peculiar to the Welsh; but the Spanish Ul 
approaches very near to it. The sound is produced by touching 
the palate with the tongue, about an eighth of an inch farther back 
than when / is articulated. * 


The accentuation of all words is known by one general rule; 
that is, such.as consist of several syllables have the accent on 
the penultima, and upon every second syllable backwards. The 
same principle is applied to several monosyllables coming together, 
by accenting every second word to the last but one inclusively, 


GAELIC, 
The Gaelic language has five vowels and thirteen consonants. 


1. Vowexs. 


4 is sounded as in the English words hall, halt; but before dh 

and gh, it has often the sound of the diphthong ao. 

E represents two different sounds : — 

3 that of the Greek a, or ea in the English word bear. 
ng that of a in care. 

Tis like ee in English. 

O has the different sounds of bone, morn, lot. 

U is like oo in moon, fool. 

The vowels are divided into broad, a, 0, u, and small, e, ¢. 

In a word of two or more syllables, if the former ends with a 
broad vowel, the next syllable must begin with a broad vowel; if 
with a small vowel, with a small, though these inserted vowels 
are never pronounced. But in compound words, this rule may 
often be properly dispensed with. 

All the vowels are either long or short. 
generally accented. 

In all the syllables of polysyllables, except the first, the vowels 
have a short and obscure sound, as in the English words sun, 
bird, mother ; and the broad, and sometimes the small, are used 
for one another. : 

There are thirteen diphthongs, which are either proper or im- 
proper. 

Ao and eu are improper, representing simple sounds; the former 
of which is only attainable by the ear; the latter is like that of the 
Greck «, (epsilon.) All the other diphthongs are proper, the 
sound of each of the vowels being more or less heard. In @, ai, ei, 
0i, 10, 7a, ua, uz, the last vowel, and in za, zo, iu, the first vowel, is 
but faintly sounded. 

There are five triphthongs, aoi, eoz, iai, tut, uaz. They are pro- 
nounced like the diphthongs ao, eo, ia, tu, ua, with the addition 
of ashort 7. They are all long, and fever occur but in mono- 
syllables, or the first syllable of polysyllables. 


When long, they are 


2. Consonants. 


The consonants are, b,c, d, f, g, h,l, m, n, p, 1, 8, t 

Consonants are mutable or immutable. 

Mutable are such as, by having an f subjoined to them, either 
alter or lose their usual sound, viz., 6, c, d, f, g, m, p, $, t. 

Immutable are such as are never aspirated, or have an h sub- 
joined to them, viz., the liquids J, n, r. 

After a short vowel or diphthong, the consonants are generally 
pronounced as when written double in English. 

A consonant standing alone is sounded as if it were the inifial 
letter of the following word, if it begins with a vowel, or as the 
final letter of the preceding word, if it ends with a vowel. 

Bh and mh have the sound of yin English. Mh, in the middle 
or end of polysyllables, is either silent or stands for a 
gentle aspiration. ‘ 

C is always sounded as English k. Ch has the sound of the 
Greek y, or of gh in lough, as the Irish pronounce it. 

Dk and gh, in the beginning of words, are commonly sounded 
like the English consonant y. In the middle or end of 
words, they are often silent, or have the sound of a 

Fh is silent. [faint aspiration. 

G is always sounded as in the English words get, good. 

Ph has the sound of English f. 

S, before or after a broad vowel in the same syllable, is as in 
English. But when immediately before or after a 
small vowel, it has the sound of sk. S, in the beginning 
of words, when preceded by the article with ¢ inter- 
vening, is silent. 

Sk and th, in the beginning of words, have thé sound of f alone 

Th, after a longivowel, diphthong, or triphthong, is nearly 
silent; but after a short vowel or diphithong, it has the 
force of a rapid aspiration. 

The immutable consonants l, n, r, when initials of words, not 
connected with others in a sentence, have a soft double sound, ts 
be learned only by the ear. But whenever the order of construc- 
tion requires that the mutable consonants should be aspirated, tl- 
immutable lose their double sound, and are pronounced nearly ¢s 
in English, 

When the consonants /, n, r, have their double sound in the 
middle or end of words, they are written double. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE TABLE. 


In the preparation of the following table, the compiler has aimed 
nt the utmost possible simplicity. For this reason, he has employed 
in his key as small a number of English sounds as was possible, 
and has preferred to refer most of the sounds in the several lan- 
guages to their nearest English equivalents, rather than to intro- 
duce a separate notation and key for each language To do the 
Iast, would have been to destroy the simplicity, and, in a great 
measure, to defeat the object, of the table, which was designed 
for easy reference, by all classes of readers. It will be sufficient, 
once for all, to observe, that certain sounds in several of the lan- 
guages of Europe can be but imperfectly represented by the Eng- 
lish letters and syllables which are given as their equivalents. 
The Swedish w is represented by the English oo or the French w. 
The Danish g final, not preceded by m, corresponds nearly to the 
English h guttural. The Dutch ué, wy, is represented by the 
English of. In the German, a is indicated by the English a in 


far; g and ch are marked as gutturals; 0, @, and @, we, corre: 
spond to the French eu and w; ai is indicated by i long; ew by the 
English ot. The Polish z has no corresponding English sound. 
The Spanish g soft and j differ from the German ch guttural in 
being pronounced also from the palate. In the French, w has no 
corresponding English sound; ew is nearly like the w in the Eng- 


lish spur; m and x nasal are indicated by ng, but the sound of g 


should not be heard in the pronunciation; 1 mouillé final is in- 
dicated by ly, gne fmal by ny; in both these cases, the sound of y 
consonant being added to that of the J and 2, as in brilliant and 
mignonette; oi is also expressed by wa. 4 being sounded as in far, 
except oin, in which @ is sounded as a bat. In all names not 
English, ch at the end of syllables not guttural is toh. 


The several countries are indicated by the following abbrevia- 
tions :— 


Turkey, Asiatic and 


Af cacescwe Africa. N. 8. oe «eee « Nova Scotia. Cr eee T a 

A wee eee es Asia New Zealand, Western European. 
Austr. ..... - Austrian Dominions. N. Zeal.« + 3 Australia, Van Die- U. 8... United States, 
Austr. As..... Australasia. men’s Lani. W. Ind. ...... West Indies, 


South Australia and New 


Pal. . 0.0... Palestine. 


Austral. .... —— 
South Wales. Pen...sccee sreninsula, Spain and Me 

Braz.....- oe Brazil. Portugal. Bee 00 10000 DBYo 

Can. cache oe Carada. pr ere Persia, Cabool, Beloo- Coo ccecscacc o CAXs 

Ch... -» « China, chistan, Bokhara. C0. CYe eo eee oo COUN 

Dens. osc dcs Denmark, Port... «.«.. Portugal. distr. eee Gistrict, 

East. Isl... . . . Eastern Islands. Pruss. . « « « » « « Prussia. Gep.e oeecee ee department. 

Ege tcvanere ««. Egypt. RB. oeee20 Russian Empire. Ste ele etaio! pee of fOKts 

Eng. eee. England, A Aine South and Central Bovecvcccoceoe gulf, 

Fr... 0.00. France. : America. Reo eee eee eee harbor 

Ger. ....... Germany. Scot... «+e Scotland. isl. oe ov ees o » island, 

Gr. 2.2020 Greece. 8. Isl .....e.. Sandwich Islands. Rec ceececeee lake, 

Hind........ Hindostan. Scandinavian Peninsu- miss. sta. .... » missionary station, 

Ind......... East Indies, Sc. Pen.. ahs la, Sweden and mt. oeoeocese » Mountain. 

Tr. oe eo eee © Ireland. Norway. Pe eevee ee Province 

It. cece ce Italy. Sic. eccvceece Sicily. Pleo ee evceecces port and point 

Jap....+0.0. Japan Soc. Isl... « « « « Society Islands. Toocccccceces Fiver 

Mex. ....... Mexico. Bp... ceeceeces Spain. MH. coco ceccs o Strait, 


N. Am....... North America, 
Nok sak., § Netherlands, Holland and 
+ Belgium. 


BYE. cise oui 


Switz... .e... Switzerland 
.- Syria. - 


Reserv cvceee os tower 
Bako oevseecee Talley. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


or 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


fs 


Aasyr, (Den.) Obit Adorf, (Ger.) adorf Akkrum, (Neth.) Uk! Tex 
Aach, (Ger.) r. ath Adra, (Pen.) adra Aksai, hey rT ak'st 
Angerups@Den.) 8 ge-roop Adria, (It.) a/dri-a or &'dri-a Aksenska, (R.) ak-séns'ka 
Aalbek, (Den.) ol bek Adrianople, aime ad-ri-i-nd'pl Ala, (Austr.) ala 
Aalborg, (Den.) Ol bor® Adriatic, (It. dd-ri-'tik Alabama, (U, 8.) dl-a-ba'ma 
Aalsund, (Sc. Pen.) 6l'sognd igean ejélan Alacranes, (Mex.) ist a-la-kra!nesse 
Aar, (Ger.) r. ar Aelberg, (Austr.) al! bér® Alachua, () . 8.) a-léch’u-a 
Aar, Nate) r. ar Aeroe, (Den.) isl, Gr’ Alagon, (Pen.) a'ld-gon 
Aarberg, (Switz.) ir! bér® Aerschot, (Neth.) ar! skot Alagon, (Pen.) r a'ld-von- 
Aarburg, (Switz.) ar! boor® Aersen, (Neth.) ar'sen Alais, (Fr.) ala’ 
es aa (Switz.) ar! gou Aesch, (Switz.) Gshe Alalo, (R.) a-la'lo 
Aarhuus, (Den.) dr/hogs Z21na, (It.) mt. ét/na Alameda, (Pen.) a-la-me'da 
ypablad agg ) orreeP Afferden, (Neth.) af-fér'den anita oa Pi or G-la-mil'ya 
arwangen, (Switz. vang-en ; af-ga'nis-tin! or af-ga lamillo, (Pen. tt-la-mil’yo 
= éb-ba-kan! Afghanistan, (Per.) { onan ate ‘Alamamocho, (Mex) 4-ld-md-md!cho 
Abbaye, (Switz.) a-bé! Afoninska, (R.) a-fo-nins!'ka Alamora, (Pen.) a-la-md'ra 
Abbeville, (Fr.) ab'vile Africa ri-ka Aland, (R.) isl, o'land 
etal U.S.) ab! be-ville Ageia, S. (Austr.) a-ga'ia Alaohehr Gl-a-o-hehr! 
nberg, (Ger.) a/bén-bérd gers, (Den.) isl. a gérz ; ; a!la 6-ril’ ya (5-r2’ya) dé 
Abensburg, (Ger.) &’béns-boor® Kpukoy, Ben) Wi gér-skove? Ala Orillo del Rio, (Mex.) ri/o ¢ 
Aberdeen, (Scot.) c. ab! er-deen Aggebye, (Den.) ag! ge-bit! Alassio, (It.) a-lds!st-o 
Abergavenny, (Scot.) ab-er-ga-vén'ny Agger, (Den.) ag'gér Alatamaha, (U. §.) al-ta-ma-haw! 
Abervrach, (Fr.) kh abr-vrak! Aggerhuus, (Sc. Pen.) dg’ gér-hogce’ Alaymos, los, (Mex.) los G-li'mos 
Aberystwith ab-er-yst-with! Agincourt, (Fr.) a gang-kogr! Alb, (Ger.) r. alp 
Abingdon, (U. 8.) ab! ing-don Aglie, (It.} al’ yi-e Alba, (It.) alba 
Abla, (Pen. abla Agnuni, (It.) an-yoq!nt Alba de Tormes, (Pen.) al’ba de tor!messo 
Ablasserdam,.(Neth.) ab! lds-sér-daim Agoa de Paco, (Pen.-) a-gd'a de pa'ks Alba Longa, (It.) al'ba lon’ ga 
Ablis, (Fr.) a-bhi! Agoa de Peixes, (Pen.) a-go'a de pi/thas Albacete, (Pen.) al-bd-the'te 
Abo, ¢ -) 5/599 Agoas de Moilra, (Pen.) a-g0'ds de motl'ra Alban, (Fr.) al-bang! 
Abondie, (Switz.) a-bong-di? Agordo, (It.) a-gor'do Albania, (Tur.) al-ba'ni-a 
Aboukir, (Eg.) a-bo9-kir! Agra, (Ind.) a! gra Albano, (It.) al-ba'no 
Abrets, Tes, (Fr.) le za-bra! Agram, (Austr.) a’ grom or 5’ grom Albans, (Eng.) ql bans 
Abruzzo, ee) a-brogdz/z0 Agri, (It.) r. a grit Albany, (U. 8.) ql'ba-ny 
Abvigo, (Switz.) ab-vi! go Agua, (Mex.) a z09-a Albarracin, (Pen.) al-bar-rii' thin 
Abyssinia, (Af.) ab-ys-sin't-a Aguajo, (Mex.) a-goo-a!/tho Albatana, (Pen.) al-basta!na 
Acadia a-ka! di-a Agualulco, (Mex.) -709-a-logl/ ko Albatera, (Pen.) al-ba-te'ra 
Acadie, (Can.) a-ka-di! r Agua Nueva, (Mex.) a! Z00-4 ngo-e'va Albegna, (It.) 7. al-bén'ya 
Acaponeta, (Mex.) a-ka-pd-ne'ta Aguas Calientes, (Mex.) a! g09-ds ka-li-en'tesse Albemarle, (U. 8.) Gl-be-marl! 
Acapulco, (Mex.) ak-a-pool! ko Agudo, (Pen.) a-g09'di Albena, (Ger.) r- Gl’ be-na 
Acarnania, (Gr.) @-kdr-na! ni-a or a-kiir-na!-| Aguiar, (Pen.) a-gi-ar! Albenga, (It.) al-bén' ga 
Acatlan, (Mex.) a-kat/lan Aguila Point, (Pen.) a-gi'la Alberea, (Pen.) al-be-re'a 
Accumuli, (It.) ak-kog-moo! ti Aguilar e Campo, (Pen.) a-gi-ldr’ ¢ kém'po Alberche, (Pen.) r ail-bér-che 
Acebedo, (Pen.) a-the-be'do Aguilas, de los, (Pen.) de los a-gi'las Albergaria, (Pen.) il-bér-ga-rt'a 
Acerenza, (It.) a-che-rén'dza Ahaus, (Ger.) house Alberoni, (It.) al-be-76'nt 
Acerna, (it) a-chér'na Ahmedabad, (Hind.) athm-med-a-bad! Albert, (Fr.) uil-behr! 
Acerra, (It.) a-chér'ra Ahmednuggur, (Hind.) ahm-med-nug! gur Albertas, (Fr.) al-bér-tas! 
Ach, (Ger.) ath Ahrensboek, (Den.) &h'réns-bAak! Alberti, (Austr.) al-bér'tt 
Acha, Sierra de, (Mex.) st-ér'ra de d!cha Aibling, (Ger. vbling Albidona, (It.) al-bi-do'na 
‘Achaia, (Gr.) a-ka'ya ich, (Ger.) ith Albinen, (Switz.) aLbdi!nén 
Acherings, (Ger.) ath-ér-ings! Aichstadt, (Ger.) 3th’ stat Albinona, (It.) l-bt-nd'na 
Achern, (Ger.) ath! érn ; Aiebach, (Ger.) Ve-bakh! Albo, (It.) mt. iil’bo 
Aciorolo, dell, (It.) déll t-cht-0-r8'lo Aigle, (Switz.) a-gl! Alboz, (Pen.) ail-both! 
Aci Reale, (It.) di chi re-a'lg Aigle, (Fr.) a-gl! Albreojos, los, (Mex.) los al-bre-6'Thos 
Acinas, (Pen.) a-thi!/nas Aigrefeuille, (Fr.) a-gr?-fet-t! or a-gr'e Albuera, (Pen.) al-bo9-e/ra 
coma, (Mex.} a-ko'ma grefeuille, (Fr. fayl! tee oe atewiay: (Pen.) arsoc fae dg vi-lén'th¥-a 
Acqua Sparta, (Pen.) ak’k irlia Aigueperse, (Fr.) &g-pérce ula, (Switz.) r. -bog 
Acqui, (Pen.) ¢ ie ar Ain, Dep. vee (Fr) éng Albuquerque, (Mex. & Pen.) dl-bog-kér’ke 
Acqs dks Aina, ae ana Alburno, (It.) mt. al-boor!no 
Acre, (Pal.) a-kr!, Aire, (Fr.) air Alcala, (Pen.) al-kd-la! 
Aculapa, (Mex.) a-kog-la'pa Aisne, Dep. of, (Fr.) éne Alcala le Real, (Pen. al-ka-la! le re-al! 
neti, qa es a-da’ l-a oF a-da'ti-e Aisne, (Fr.)r. éne aie Alcala de Guidara, (Pen.) racer dg Pash 
amello, (It.) mt. a-dda-mél’lo Aiterbach, (Ger.) r. ttér-be le los ga'thog- 
Adamuz, ‘ Ser) a-da-mooth! Aitrach, cor) Vtrath Alcala de los Gazules, (Pen.) lesse 
Adana, i ur.) a! da-na Aix, (Fr. Gce Alcaniz, (Pen.) al ka-nith 
Adda, (It.) r. ad'da Aix la Chapelle, (Ger.) &ks'ld shi-péll! Alcantara, (Pen.) al-kén-ta'ra 
Adel, (Af.) @/del or adel Ajaccio, (It.) G-yatch!t-3 Alcantarilla, (Pen.) al-kan-ta-ril’ 
Adelsberg, (Austr.) @-déls-béré! Ajaccio, Gulf of, (It. d-yatch! 4-5 Alcantaro, 3 rT al-kan-td'ro 
Adelsheim, (Ger.) a! déls-hime Ajasaluek : a jas-se-logk! Alcarez, (Pen. al-ka!reth 
Aden, (As.) aden or @'den Ajo, (Pen.) a/tho Alcazar de 8. Juan, (Pen.) al-ka-thar! dg stin Thog’ aa 
Adige, (It.) r. a! di-dge Akasyto, ( Austr.) a-kash'to Alcino, (It.) me. al-chi!no 
Adironlack dd-di-ron'lak Akbarrabad, (Hind.) ak-bdr-ra-bad! Alcira, (Pen.) al-thi'ra 
Adler, (Austr.) r. ad'lér Akerman, (R.) o'ker-min Alcobaca, (Pen.) al-kb-ba'ka 
Adolf, (Sc. Pen.) adolf Akieva, (R.) alkie-va Alcobendas, (Pen.) al-kd-bén' das 


DST Sa pee an nn  EEEEEISSEEe 
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Alcolea, (Pen.) 
Alcoy, (Pen.) 
Alcor, (Eom! tr 
Aldea Gallega, (Pen.) 
Aldea Ponte, (Pen.) 
Aldea Davila, (Pen.) 
Aldea Nueva, \ en.) 
Aldenau, (Ger. 
Alderney, (Fr.) 2sl. 
Aldingen, (Ger.) 
Aledo, (Pen.) 
Aleksandroosk, a 
Aleksandrooka, (R. 
Aleksievsk, (2.) 
Aleksieevka, (R.) 
Aleksin, (R.) 
Aleksopal, (Rt.) 
Alencon, (Fr.) 
Alentejo, (Pen.) 
Bicep, ur.) 
Aleria, ({t.) t. 
Alessandria, (It.) 
Alessandro, (As.) isl. 
Alet, (Fr.) 

Aleur, (Neth.) 
Aleutian, isl. 
Alexandria, (Eg.) 
Alexandroo, (R.) 
Alexandrooka, (R.) 
Alexievka, (R.) 
Alfajarin, ( Pen.) 
Alfambra, tren.) 
Alfeld, (Ger.) 
Alferevka, (R.) 
Alfidena, (It.) 
Alfontes, (Pen.) 
Alfsta, (Sc. Pen.) 
Algajola, (It.) 
Algarve, (Pen.) 
Algeciras, (Pen.) 
Alghero, (It.) 
Algiers, (Af.) 
'Algonquins, (Can.) 
\Athama, (Pen.) 
!Alhandra, (Pen.) 
'Alibunar, (Austr.) 
‘Alicante, (Pen.) 
‘Alicata, (It.) 
Alicudi, (It.) isl. 
‘Alife, (It.) 
Alingsas, (Sc. Pen.) 
lAljezur, (Pen.) 
‘Alkieva, (R.) 
‘Alkmaar, (Neth.) 
‘AN Falu, (Austr.) 
‘Allahabad, (Tui. 
'‘Allnines, (F'r.) 
Allaman, (Switz.) 
Alle, (Switz.) 
Alloghany, (U. 8.) 
‘Allendorf, (Ger.) 
Allensteig, (Ger. 
Allenstein, (Ger. 
Aller, (Ger.) r. 
Allerup, (Den.) 
Alliay (It.) r. 

Allie, (Fr.) dep. 
Alloa, (Scot.) 

f Mone, (Fr.) 
Allschuwyler, (Switz.) 
Allstadt, (Prus.) . 
Alimadrones, (Pen.) 
Almagro, (Pen.) 
Almanza, (Pen.) 
Almanzor, (Pen.) r. 
Almanzora, (Pen.) r. 
Almarez, (Pen.) 
Almazarron, (Pen.) 
Almeira, Gulf of, (Pen.) 
Almenara, (Pen.) 
Almendolara, (It.) 
Almeria, Gulf of, (Pen.) 
Almerode, (Ger.) 
Almeteva, (R.) 
Almuzafes, (Pen.) 


Alnwick, (Eng.) 


Alonzo, (Pen.) 

Alora, (Fen.) 

Alp, (Swi.) 

Alpedriz, (Pen.) 
Alpera, (Pen.) 
Alpbach, (Stee 
Alphen, (Neth.) 

Alpes, Lower, (Fr.) dep, 
Alpes, Upper, (Fr.) dep. 
Aipi, (It.) met. 

Alps, (Ger. Wurtemburg) 
Alpujarras, (Mex.) 
Alsaco, (Fr.) 

Alsbjerg, (Den.) 
Alsen. (Den.) isl. 
Alsfeld, (Ger.) 

~Alscog, (Sc. Pen.) 


~_~ 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


al-kd-le’a 

al-ko/% 

al-ko't 

al-de'a gil-le! ga 
al-de'a pon-te 
di-de'a da-vi'la 
al-ge'a noge'va 
al-de-nou! 
al-dér-né! or dl’der-ney 
al-ding! én 

a@-le'do 
a-lé!-stin-drogsk! 
@-lék-stin-drog'ka 
a-lék-stevsh! 
a-lék-sie-év'ka 
@-lék! sin 

@-lél:! so-pal 
a-léng-song! or al-én'son 
@-lén-te’Eho 
a-lép'po or al-ép'po 
a-le! ri-a 

a-lés-san! dri-a 
@-lés-san! dro 

a-le! 

alér! 

al-! shé-an 
dl-ez-dn! dri-a 
al-éz-an' droge 
a-léz-an-drog/ka 
a-léz-iév'ka 
al-fa-cha'rin 
al-fam! bra 

al felt 

al-fe-rew'ka 
al-fi-de'na 
al-fon'tesse 

alf'sta 

al-7ra-yd'la 
al-rar've 
al-Che-thé'ras 
al-ge'ro 

al-jeers! . 
al-gon!quin or dng-gon!- 
al-ya! ma [quin 
al-yan! dra 
al-i-bog-niir! 
a-li-kan'te 
a-li-ka'ta 
u-li-koq! di 

a-li'fe 

a-ling'sdse 
al-the-thoor! 
al-kiew'a 

all! mar 

all fa'log 
al-la-ha-bad! 
a-lane! 


“al'la-man! 


al'le 
Gl-lc-gha'n 
al lén-dorf 
al/lén-stie! 
al'lén-stine! 
al lér 
al-le-rogp! 
al’ li-@ 
al-li-e! 
al'ld-a 
al-lone! 
al-shog-v2/lér 
al! stat 
al-ma-drd'nesse 
al-md! gro 
al-mén!tha 
al-man'thor 
al-man-thd'ra 
al-ma! réth 
al-md-thir'ron 
al-mei'ra 
dl-me-nil!ra 
al-mén-d6-la!ra 
tl-me'ri-a 
al-me-rd! de 
al-me-te!va 
al-moo9-tha! fesse 
dln! wick, sometimes 
an!nik 
a lon'so 
a-lo'ra 


al-po9-thir'ris 
dl-sdce! 

als byérg! 

al’ sén g 

als! félt 

al skoog 


Alstetten, (Switz.) 
Altamaha, (U. 8.) 
Altamura, (It.) 
Altels, (Switz.) 
Altai, (As.) 

Alten, (Sc. Pen.) 
Alten, fewitz,) 
Altenburg, (Ger.) 
Altenfeld, (Ger.) 
Altengard, (Sc. Pen.) 
Altenkirchen, (Ger.) 
Altonsteig, (Ger.) 
Altinghausen, (Switz.) 
Altkirch, (Fr.) 

Alto, (It.) mt. 
Altona, (Den.) 
Alumicra, (It.) 
Alva, (Pen.) 
Alvarado, (Mex.) 
Alvarado, , Mex.) 7. 
Alvito, (Pen.) 

Alz, (Ger.) r. 
Alzonne, (Fr.) 
Amager, (Den.) isl. 
Ainal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Amazon, (S. Am.) 
Amarante, (Pen.) 
Amatlan, (Mex.) 
Amberg, (Ger.) 
Ambert, (Fr.) 
Amblcteuse, (Fr.) 
Amboy, (U. 6.) 
Amboyna, (Eastern Isl.) 
Ambrieres, (Fr.) 
Ameland, (Neth.) és. 
America 

Amersfort, (Neth.) 
Amerstol, (Neth.) 
Amhara, (Af.) 
Amherst, (U. 8.) 
Amiens, (Fr ) 
Amieva, (Pen.) 

Fe ES eee 
Amite, (U. 8.) 
Amlweh, (Eng.) 
Ammer, (Ger.) i. 
Ammer, (Ger.) 7 


al-stét'tén 
dl-ta-ma-haw! 
al-ta-moo'ra 
al'tels 

al-ta'é 

al’tén 

al'tén 
al'tén-boord 
al’tén-felt’ 
al'tén-gord! 
al-tén-kir!Thén 
al-tén-stiz! 
al’ting-hou!sén 
alt'kirth 

al'to 

al'td-ne 
a-log-mi-e'ra 
ail! va _ 
al-vd-ri'do 
al-vd-ra'do 
al-vi'to 


dm!d-thon or dm'a-zon 
a@-ma-ran'te 
a-mat'lan 
am! bére 
ang'behr 
ang-bl'téase 
dm! boy 
am-boy!na 
ang-bri-ere! 
a! me-lant 
a-mér’i-ka 
a!mérs-fort! 
a! mér-stole! 
am-ha'ra 
dm’herst 
a-mi-ang! 
a-mi-e'va 
a-mi! na-bdd! 
am-ite! 

dm! look 
am'mér 

ain! mér 


Ammon St. Gallen, (Switz.) @mn'mon sinkt! ci lén 


Ammonoosuck 
Amoor, (As.) 
Ampilley, (Fr.) 
Amretsir, (Hind.) 
Amposta, (Pen.) 
Amsieg, (Switz.) 
Amsterdam, (Neth.) 
Anadolia, (Tur.) 


Anagada de Fuera, (Mex.) 


Anahuac, ( Mex.) 
Anahuac, (Mex.) me. 
Anatolia, (As.) 


Anclam, (Prus.) 
Ancona, f t.) 
Ancy le Franc, (Fr.) 


Andalusia, (Pen.) 
Andance, (F¥.) 
Andefingen, (Switz.) 
Andermatt, (Switz.) 
Andernach, (Ger.) 
Andeux, (Fr.) 
Andes, (8. Ain.) 
Andorno, (It.) 
Andorra, (Pen.) 
Andover, (U. 8.) 
Andreasberg, (Ger.) 
Andrews, St. 

Andro, (Gr.) 
Androscoggin, (U. 8.) 
Angilsk, (R.) 
Angerlo, (Neth.) 
Angerman, (Sc. Pen.) 
Angermunde, (Prus.) 


Angillon, (Fr.) 


Anglesey, (Eng.) 
Angora, (As.) 
Angostura, (S. Am.) 
Angouleme, (F'r.) 
Angoumois, (Fr.) 
Angra, eae, 
Angrevi A ti 
Angula, (Af.) 
Angura, (Tur.) 
Anhalt, (Ger.) 
Anholt, (Den.) isl, 
Anholtbye, (Den.)- 
Anialarra, (Pen.) mt. 
Aninas, (Mex.) r. 
Anio, (It.) ». 

Anjou, (Fr.) 
Ankenaes, (Sc. Pon.) mt. 
Annapolis, eve Scotia) 
Annonay, (Fr. 
Anpen, (Neth. 
Anspach, (Ger.) 


dm-mon-9q! suck 
a-moor' 
ang-pil-yé! 
am-rét-sir! 
&m-pos'ta 
am'sie® °* 
am! stér-dim 
dn-a-dd'li-a 
a-nd-ga'da de fog-'14 
&!nd-og-ak! 
a!nd-o9-ak! 
a-na-td'li-a or dn-a-td'li-a 
an'klam 
an-ko'na 
ang-ct! lé fring’ 
an-da-lo9' si-a 
ting-ddngce! 
an'de-fing-en 
dn-dér-mat! 
an-dér-nath! 
ang-diy! 
dn! dez 
an-dor'no 
un-dor'ra 
an! do-ver 
an-dre! ds-bér® 
dn'drogz 
an!dro 
an-dros-kog! gin 
an! gilsk 
an! gér-ld 
ang! ér-man! 
ang! ér-miin'de 

{ ang-gi-ong or dng-gil- 

yong! 

dn! gl-scy 
an-gi'rc 
an-gos-tog'ra 
ung-709-léme! 


an!holt 
an! holt-bit! 
a-ni-d-lar’ra 


an 
an-na'po-lisse or dn-ndp!- 
dn-no-na! [po-lis 
dn! pén 

dns! spath 


Antino, (It ) 
Antrim, (Ir.) 
Antwerp, (Neth.) 
Anzico, (Af.) 
Apaches, (Mex.) 
Apeldoorn, aie 
Apen, (Gcr. ‘ 
Apennines, (It.) 
Apeurnde, ( ay 
Apenradc, (Den.) g. 
Appalachicola, (U. S.J 
Appelsche, (Neth.) 
Appelturn, (Neth.) 
Appenzell, (Switz.) 
Appia Via, (It.) 
Appomattox, Cr 8.) 
Aquafreddo, (Jt.) 
Aquana, (It.) 
Aquaverde, (Mex.) 
Aquila, (Pen.) 
Arabia, (As.) 
Aracan, (Eastern Ish 
Aragon, (Pen.) 
Aragon, (Pen.) r 
Aragona, (It.) 

Aral, any 

Aran, (Fr.) 

Aranda, ca} 
Arandon, (Fr. 
Arangos, (Austr. 
Aranjuez, (Pen.)” 
Ararat, mt. 

Aras, (R.) 

Aras, (R.) r. 

Arau, (Switz.) 
Arboga, (Sc. Pen.) isl. 
Arbois, (Fr.) 
Arboleda, (Mex.) & 
Arbos, (Pen.) 

Arc, (Switz.) 


Arcachan, Bassin de, (Fr.) 


Arcadia, (Cor.) 
Arcadia, Gulf of 
Archangel, (R.) 
Archangelsk, (R.) 
Archipelago, (Tur.) 
Arcuenta, (It.) mt. 
Arco, (It.) r. 
Arcoli, (It.) 
Arcos, (Pen.) 
Arcos, Jos, (Pen. & Mex.) 
Arcot, (Hind.) 
Ardara, (R.) 
Ardato, (R.) 
Ardeche, (Fr.) dep. 
Ardennes, (Fr.) dep 
Ardetz, (Switz.) 
Ardobevo, (R.) 
Ardoz, (Pen.) 
Ardres, (Fr.) 
Arefina, (R.) 
Arega, (Pen.) 
Arena, ([t.) r. 
Arenas, (Pen.) 
Arenas, (Mex.) 
Arendal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Arendonk, (Neth.) 
Arensburg, (R.) 
Arenswalde, (Prus.) 
Arequipa, (S. Am.) 
Areskutan, (Sc. Pen.) mt, 
pat en.) 
Arezzo, (It.) 
Arganda, (Pen.) 
Argen, (Ger.) r. 
Argent, (Fr.) 
Argenta, (It.) 
Argentaro, (It.) mt 
Argentat, (Fr.) 
Argenteuil, (Fr.) 
Argenton, (I'r.) 
Arguisuelas, pies 


* Argyle, (Scot 


Ariano, (It.) 
Arica 

Arignano, (It.) 
Arispe, (Mex.) 
Aristovo, (R.) 
Arizona, (Mex.) 
Arjes, (Fen.) 
Arjonilla, (Pen.) 
Arkansas, (U. 8.) 
‘Arles, (Fr.) 
‘Arlesheim, (Switz.) 
Arlinsk, a) 
Armagh, (Ir.) 
Armonia, ( R. & Tur.) 
Armilio, (It.) mt, 
Armuno, (Pen. 
Aman, (Austr. 
Arnay le Duc, (Fr.) 
Arnemuiden, (Neth.) 
Arnheim, (Neth.) 
Arno, (It.) 7. 


an-ti'no 
dnitrim 

dnt! werp or ant!vérp 
da-thi'ko 
a-pa! chesse 
ap'pél-dorn! 

a'pén 

dp'pén-nines 
a-pén-ra'de 
d-pén-rd! de 
dp-pa-lak-2-ko"la 

dp! péls-ske 
adp'pél-toorn! 
ap'pén-tsél! 

up'pi-a vi'a 
dp-po-mat'toz 
ai'kwa-fréd'do 
a-kwnd! na 
a-koo-a-vér! de 
aki-la 

a-ra'bi-a 

a’rd-kan 

ar'a-gon or a!ri-gon 
dr'a-gon or d'rd-gor 
a’ra-gid'na 

a'r 

a-ravel 

a-rans od 
a-réng-aony! 
d-rin' gos 

a! paedtege éth. 

i’ rd-rdt or dr'a-rae 
ards 

a@ras 

arou 

ar-bd' ga 

ar-bwa! 

&r-bo-le!da 

ur'bos 


ark 

bas-sdng! dar-kt-shing’ 

ar-ka'dé-a or 
ar-ka! di-a 

ar'Thang-él or urk' @nejed 

Gr'Thang-élsk 

ar-ki-pel!a-go 

ar-kog-én'ta 

ar'ko 

Gr! ko-lg 

Gr'kos 

lds dr'kde 

Gr-kot! 

ar-da'ra 

dr-da'to™ 

ar-désh! 

ar-déne! 

ar! déts 

ar-do-be'va 

ar doth 

dr-dr! 

a-re-fi/na 

tre! ga 

arena 

a-re'nas 

a-re'nas 

a’rén-duh! 

a-rén-donk! 

a! réns-boor® 

a réns-val'dg 

a-re-ki'pa 

a! rés-ki'tin 

a-re'va-lo 

a-ret!so 

ar-gan'da 

ar’ gén 

ar-gang! 

aryjén'ta 

arjén-ti!ro 

ar-gadng-ta! 

ar-, . ng-té-4! or ar! gin 

pa rae tel 

ar! Et-s90-¢! as 

ar-gyle' 

a-ri-a!no 

a-ri‘ka 

t-rin-yi/no 

d-ris'pe 

aris td'vo 

a-ri-thd! (3') na 

ar'Thesse 

ar-Zho-nil'ya 

or henley or dr’kan-sg10 
e 


ar 

ar! lés-hime’ 
ar-linsk 
ur/magh 
ar-me'nt-4 
‘ar-mi'Ti-o 
ar-moo'no 
ar!nou 
dr'n.2 lé ditk 


ng ET 
Fate, far, fall, what, bat, — Mete, prey, hélp, there, hér.— Pine, marine, bird, fig. — Note, ddve, mbve, wolf, book, lord. — Tine, byll, ynite,— Fr. long ote; Fr. short bit, 
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'Arnould, (Fr.) 
rnstadt, (Ger. 
‘Arnstein, (Ger. 
Aroostook, (U. 8.) 
Arpajon, (Fr.) 


Artenay, ae 


Asele, (Sc. Pen.) 
Ashantee, (Af.) 
Ashtabula, (U 8.) 
Asia 

Asinara, (It.) g. 
Asinara, (It.) isl. 
Askersund, (Sc. Pen.) 
Aspelaer, (Neth.) 
Asperen, (Neth.) 
Assam, oe 
Assen, (Neth.) 
Astarah, yaa 
Asteraba 

Asti, (It.) 

Astley, (Mex.) r 
Astrakhan 

Asturias, (Pen.) 
Atacama 

Atatlausn, (Mex.) 
Atchafalaya, (U. 8.) 
Atchitska 
Athapescow, (U. 8.) 
Athens, (Gr.) 
Athlone 

Atlantic, oc. 

Atlas, (Af.) me. 
Attica, (Gr.) 

Atui 

Aubancheuil, (Fr.) 
Aube, (Fr.) dep. 
Aube, (Fr.) r. 
Aubigny, (Fr.) 
Aude, (Fr.) dep. 
Audierne, (Fr.) 
Aue, (Ger.) r. 
Auerbach, (Ger.) 
Auge, (Fr.) 
Augsburg, (Ger.) 
Augusta, (U. 8.) 
Aula, Lower, (Ger.) 
Aulne, Ae) tT 

Ault, ( Fr.) 

Aumale, (Fr.) 
Aumetz, ter) 
Aumont, (Fr.) 
Aunis, (F'r.) 
Aurungabad, (Hind.) 
Austerlitz, ( 
Australasia 
Australia 


Austria, Oesterreich, (Ger.) 


Autauga, (U. 8.) 
Auvergne, (Fr.) 
Auxerre, if ) 
Auxon, (F'r.) 
Py ng Ae 
veyron, (Fr. s 
Avellino, te) ” 
Averno, (It.) L 
Avesnes, (Fr.) 
Avignon, (Fr.) 
Avila, (Pen.) 
es, (Fr.) 
Avry, (Switz.) 
Axel, (Neth.) 
Ayamonte, (Pen.) 
Ayasoolook, (As.) 
Ayr, (Scot.) co. 
ane (Scot.) 


Azov, (R.) 
Azov, (B.) s. 
Azuaga, (Pen.) 


r. Neth.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


B. 


Babelmandeb, (or-del,) (Ar.) ba/bel-mdn'del__ 
b 


dr-ngo! 
arn! stat 
arn! stine 


drt! cha-dinsk 
&r-tén'ya 


ush-shaf'fén-booré 
ash! bere 

ash! shers-le!ben 
as! ko-lé 

as kut’ny 
a!se-le 
a-shan'té 
dsh-ta-ba'la 
Q!shi-a 
@sit-na'ra 
@-si-na!ra 
lis!kérs-sognd! 
as!pe-lakr 
as'pe-rén 
ds!sum 

as'sén 
as-ta'rah 
as-tér-a-bad’ 
as! ti 

ast! lt 


Ge! tra-than' or as-tra- 


@s-tog'ri-as 
dt-a-ka'ma 
a-tat-lou'ka 
ach-a-fu-li'a 
ach-its!ka 
ath-a-pés'ko 
ath! ens 
ath-lone! 
at-lan’tik 
at'las 

Gt! ti-ke 
a-tog’t 
o-bang-shd-t! 
Obe 


d-rung'a-bad! 
ou! stér-lits 
aus-tral-2'sht-a 
aus-tra'li-a 
GD! stér-r2Th! 
au-tau! ga 
6-vérny! 
Os-sére . 
6s-sin 
3s-sdne! 
d-vd-ron 
a'vél-li!no 
a@vér'no 
a-véne! 
a-ofn-yo 
a-vi!la oe 
a@-vrdngsk! 
@ovri! 

ak'sél 

a! ya-mn'te 
alyd-sog-logk! 


air 
air! shire 
a’z00 
a!z0v 
a-zdres! 


a-thoo-tt ga 


[than! 


Baarpwyk, (Neth.) 


Babinsk, (R.) 
Babinovitchi, (R.) 
Babiocora, (Mex.) 
Babispe, ( Mex.) 

Babocsa, ( Austr.) 
Bacalar, (Mex.) 

Baccara, Plain of, (Eg.) 
Bacchiglone, (It.) 
Bachanuchi, (Mex.) 
Bachmatchagovsk, (R.) 
Bacovicza, ( Austr.) 
Bacs, (Af.) 

Badagry, (Af.) 

Badajos, (Af.) 

Badalona, (Pen.) 

pane ee Switz.) 
Baden Weiler, (Ger.) 
Baeza, (Pen.) 

Bagajo, (Pen.) 

Bagdad, (Tur.) 

Bagdat, lr 

Bages, (Fr.) 

Bagneres de Bigorre, (Fr.) 
Bagneres de Luchon, (Fr.) 
Bagnols, (Fr.) 

Bagnuoli, (It.) 

Bahamas, isl. 

Bahar, ( Austr.) 

Bahia, (Braz.) pr 

Bahia, c. or San Salvador, 
Bahireh, (Eg.) 

Bahlow, (Ger.) 

Baiern, or Bavaria, (Ger.) 
Baikal, (As.) 

Bailleul, (Fr.) 

Bain, (Fr.) 

Baita, (Mex.) 

Baja, (It.) 

Bakel, (Neth.) 
Bakonyer Wald, (Austr.) 
Bala, ( Austr.) 
Balaghauts, (Hind.) 
Balaigue, (Switz.) 
Balakna, (R.) 

Balasore, (Hind.) 
Balaton, (Austr.) lL. 
Balbec or Baalbec, (Syr.) 
Balhigny, (Fr.) 

Baldeker, (Switz.) l. 


' Balfurosh, (Per.) 


Balici, (It.) r. 

Balize, (Mex.) t. & r. 
Balk, (Friesland, Neth.) 
Balkan, (Tur.) ant. 
Balki, (R.) 

Balligrod, (Austr.) 
Ballinasloe, (Ir.) 
Ballon d’Alsace, (Fr.) 
Bally Shannon, (Ir.) 
Balmonte, (Pen.) 
Balok Stein, (Den.) 
Balta, (R.) 

Baltrum, any isl. 
Balzers, (Switz.) 
Bamberg, (Ger.) 
Bambook, (Af.) 
Bana, Ia, (Pen.) 
Baneveld, (Neth.) 
Banff, or Bamff, (Scot.) 
Banff, (Scot.) co. 
Banfy Hunyad, (Austr.) 
Bangkok, (As.) 
Banhalma, ( Austr.) 
Bannat, (Austr.) 
Bannettes, les, (I'r.) 
Banoveze, ( Austr.) 
Bansach, (Ger.) r. 
Bapaume, (Fr.) 

Bar, (R.) 

Barbadoes, (W. Ind.) 
Barilla, (Mex.) 

Bar le Duc, (Fr.) 

Bar sur Aube, (Fr.) 
Bar sur Seine, (Fr.) 
Baran, (R.) 
Baranow, (Austr.) 
Baranyavar, (Austr.) 
Baraque, la, (Fr.) 
Baraques, (Fr.) 
Baratto Points, (It.) 
Barau, (Austr.) 
Barbary, (Af.) 
Barbastro, (Pen.) 
Barbezieux, (Fr.) 
Barbonne, eo 
Barbuda, (W. Ind.) 
Baria, (Pen.) 


bird! wtke 


a! binsk 
ba-be-no-vit! cht 
ba-bi-o-kd'ra 
ba-bis'pe 
ba-bo!'cha 
ba-kd-lar! 
bak-ka’ra 
bak-kt-gld'ne 
ba-cha-ngo! cht 
bich-mittch-d-govsk! 
ba-ko-vi' cha 
bach 
ba-dag'ry 
ba-da-thoth! 
ba-da-l6'na 
ba'dén 
ba'dén vi'lér 
ba-e' tha 
ba-gu/tho 
bag-dad! 
bag! dat 
bage 
ban-yére! dé bt-godre! 
bdn-yére! dé li-shong! 
ban-yol! 
ban-yog-d'li 
ba-ha' mas 
ba-har! 
ba-hé!a 
ba-hila 
ba-hi'reh 
ba'lo 
bilérn 
bi'kal 
ba-i-ctl’ or bil-yetl! 
bang 
bi/ta 
ba'ya 
balkél 
ba-kon'yér vile 
ba'la 
bal'a-ghauts 
ba-lég 
ba-lak'na 
bal'a-sore 
ba/la-ton 
bal-bék! or ba-al'bek 
bal-bin-yi! 
bal! de-kér 
bal-fu-rosh! 
ba-lz' che 
ba-lz'the (or se) 
balk 
bal-kan' 
bam 
bdl'li-grid 
bat-lin-as-loe’ 
bal-long! dal-sdce’ 
bal'ly skau'non 
bal'mon-te 
ba! lock stine 
bal'ta 
bal'trogm 
balt'sérs 
bam! pay 
bam-begk! 
la ba!na 
ba'ne-félt, 
bamf 
banf 
banfj hoon'yad 
bang-kok! 
bdn-hal'ma 
ban'nat 
le ban-néte 
ba-nov'che 
ban'zath 
bd-pdme! 


ar 
bar-ba/ diz 
bd-ril'ya or ba-rt'ya 
bar lé ditk 
bar siir obe 
bar siir sane 
ba'ran 
ba'rd-no 
ba!rdn-yd! vir 
la ba-rake! 
ba-rake! 
ba-rat'to 
balrou® 
bar/ba-ry 
bar-bds'tro 
bar-be-zt-A! 
bar-bone! 
bar-bog! da 
ba-rt'a 


Barcarotta, (Pen.) 
Barcellos, (Pen.) 
Barcelona, (Pen.) 
Barcelonettc, (Fr.) 
Barco, el, (Pen.) 
Bardi, ([t.) 
paar, fie) 
Baren, ( 
Barfleur, ee} 
Bargen, (Switz.) 

Bar le Duc, (Fr.) 
Bari, (It. & Pen ) 
Barletta, (It.) 
Barneville, (Fr.) 
Barnot, (Neth.) 
Barnstorf, (Ger.) 
Baroach, (Hind.) 
Barocero, (It.) mt. 
Barota, (Austr.) 

Barra d’Arena, (Mex.) 


Barra del Tordo, (Mex.) 


Barra de Istapa 
Barra Nova, (Pen.) 
Barracas, (Pen.) 
Barre, la, (Fr. 
Barreme, Pry 
Barrosa, (Pen.) 
Barthelemey, (Fr.) 
Baruth, (Pra) 
Bas, (Fr.) isl. 
Basle, Cs 
Basilicata, (It. 


Basques, Rade des, (Fr.) 


Bassano, (It.) 
Bassarova, (R.) 
Basserstorf, (Switz.) 
Bassora, (Tur.) 
Bastia, (It.) 


Bastide de Seron, (Fr.) 


Bastogne, (Neth. 
Batak, (Eastern Isl.) 
Batal Patchinsk, (R.) 


Batavia, (Austra. & Braz.) 


Bateal, (Mex.) 


Bath, (Neth. & Hungary, 


Austr.) 
Bathurst, (Austral.) 
Baton Rouge, (U.8.) 
Batonya, (Austr.) . 
Batourinsk, (R.) 
Batrina, (Austr.) 
Battaglia, Ge 
Baturin, (R.) 
Bauge, (Fr.) 
Bauma, (Switz.) 


Bauine les Dames, (Fr.) 


Bausset, le, (F'r.) 
Bautersem, (Neth.) 
Bautzen, (Ger.) 


Bavaria, or Busern, (Ger.) 


Bavay, (I'r.) 
Baxem, (Ne@gh.) 
Bayarid, (Aim.) 
Bayeux, (Fr.) 
Bayona, (Pen.) 
Bayona, (Mex.) r. 
Bayonne, (Fr.) 
Bayonne, (Mex.) 
Bayonne, (I'r.) 6. 
Bayonno, (Mex.) 
Bayreuth, (Ger.) 
Bazage, la, Soa 
Bazagona, (Pen.) 
Beard, (Prd 
Beaufort, (Fr.) 
Beaugency, (Fr.) 
Beauharnois, (Can.) 
Beaujolais, (L'r.) 
Beaulieu, (Fr.) 
Beaumes, les, (Fr ) 
Beaumetz, (Fr.) 


Beaumont le Chetif, (Fr.) 


eth. & Ger.) , 


bar-ka-rot!ta 
bar-thél/ yor 
bdr-the-l5'na 
bar-ce-l5-néte! 
él bar'ke 

bar! dt 

ba-rége 

ba'rén 
barflar! 

bar' gén 

bar' lz ditk 
ba’rt 

bar-lét/ta 
barn-vile! 
bur-nd! 

barn! storf 
ba-rdk! 
ba-r6'che-ro 
ba-rd'ta 

bar'ra da-re'na 
bar'ra dél tor'do 
bar’ra de ts-ta'pa 
bar'ra nd'va 
btir!ra-kits 

la bare 
bar-réme 
bar-rd'sa 
bur-te-le-m2! (or mt") 
ba! rogt 

ba 


ba’zél, Eng. bale 
ba-zti-ka'ta 
rade de bask 
bas-sa'no 
bds-sd-rd!va 
bas'sérs-torf? 
bas's5-ra 
bas!'tt-a 
bas-tide’ dé st-rong’ 
bas-tony! 

ba! take 

ba!tal pat/chinsk 
ba-ta'vit-a : 
ba-te-al! 

bate 

ba/thurst 

ba’ tong rooze 
ba-ton'ya 
ba-tou-rinsk! 
ba-tri'na 
bat-tal/ya 
ba-tu-rin! 
bige 

bou!ma 

bdme le dime 
lé bGs-se! 
bou'tér-sém © 
bout'tsén 
ba-va'ri-a 
ba-va! 
bak'sém 
bi/a-rid! 
ba-yad’ 
ba-y6'na 
ba-yd'na 
ba-ydne! 
ba-yon'ne 
ba-yone! 
ba-ydn'no 
bi!roit 

la ba-zage! 
ba-thd-go!na 
be-dhr' 

b5-f6r! 
bd-gang-st! 
b5-har-nwa! 
bd-go-la! 
bd-li-eu! 

le bime 
bo-métz! 
bo-mong! lé she-tif? 


Beaumont le Vicomte, (Fr.) bo-mung! lé vt-kezgt 


Beaumont Lomaque, (Fr.) 


Beaupreau, (Fr.) 
Beauvais, (Fr.) 
Beauvoir, (Fr.) 
Bechin, ( Austr.) 
Bedfordshire, (Eng.) 
Bedretti, (Switz.) vo, 
Bedretto, ewire 
Becton: ( ind.) 
Beek, (Neth.)- 
Beets, (Neth.) 
Behrend, (Prus.) 
Beira, (Pen.) 
Bejapoor, ( Hind.) 
Belfort, (Fr.) 
Belgium 

Belgrade, (rn) 
Belicbei, (R.) 

Belin, (Fr.) 

Belitz, (Prus.) 
Bella, la, (It.) 


bo-mong! lo-make! 
bo-pri 
bo-va! 
bo-vwar! 
bé-Thin! 
bed! ford-shtre 
be-drét'tt 
be-drét'to 
bee! der 
bake 

bats 

beh! rént 
bt'ra 
be!ja-poor’ 
bel, re! 
bél! cium 
bél' grdde 
bel! ye-bE 
be-lang! 
be'lits 

la bélta 


Fr. long & and short %, nearly as in spur. — Final ly, French ¢ mouillé. — An'' ger, vil'cious. — g as ain pleasure; & and ch guttural; my liquid; th as in pith, 
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r 

Bellano, (It.) 
Bellavista, (It.) ¢ 
Balle Alliance, (Neth.) 
Belle Etoile, (Fr.) 
Belle Isle, (Fr.) 
Bellechase, (Can.) 
Bellegarde, (Fr.) 
Belleville, (Fr.) 
Bellevue, (Fr.) 
Bellicourt, (Fr.) 
Bellinge, (Den.) 
Bellinzona, (Switz.) 
Bello, (It.) mt. 
Bellunese, (It.) 
Belluno, (It.) 
Belmez, (Pen.) 
Belmont, (Fr.) 
Belmonte, (Pen.) 
Beloochistan, (Per.) 
Belorado, (Pen.) 
Belp, (Switz. 


+) 
Belt, Great and Little, (Den.) 


Bembeza, (Pen.) 7. 
Bembibre, shones 
Benalva, (Pen.) 
Benameji, et 
Benarez, (Hind. 
Benaudet, (Fr.) 5. 
Benavente, (Pen.) 
Benavento, (It.) 
Bender, (R.) 
Bengal, (Ind.) 
Benin, (Af.) 
Beninguet, (F'r.) ist. 
Benito, Don, (Pen.) 
Benken, (Switz.) 
Bennebrock, ene? 
Benoitville, g Tr.) 
er.) 


eee Sesion ) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


bél-la’no 
béllla-vis'ta 
bél allt. 
bél e-twil 
bél ile 
bél-shise! 
bél-girde’ 
bél-vile! 
bél-vbe! 
bél-Ti-cogr? 
béllling-, 
ballincdsd'na 
bél!lo 
bél/log-ne! ze 
Bél-log!no 
bél-méth! 
bél-mong’ 
bél-mon'te 
be-log-chis-tan! 
be-lo-ra/ do 
bélp 

belt 

bém-be' tha 
bém-bi! bre 
be-ndl’va 
be!na-me-Eht 
bén-i! rez 
be-no-de! 
be-na-vén'te 
be-nd-vén! to 
bén'dér 
ben-gal! 
bén-in! 
be-ndng! gia 
don he-ni'to 
béng/kén 
bén!ne-brdk! 
be-nwa-vile! 
bént! hime 
Bént'shén 
Klt'ne behr! 
be-rar! 
be-rat! 
belroun 
bér-be-r't'no 
bér'da 
bér'da 

be're 
be'rén-bath! 
be-re-zi'na 
bér, 


Bergen, (Ger. Neth. Sc. Pen.) bér’zén 


Bergen-up-Zoom, (Neth.) 
Bergére, la, (Fr.) 
Bergschehook, (Neth.) 
Beriklei, (R.) 
Beringen, id 
Barely ( +) 
Berkel, (Neth.) r. 
Berki, ( Austr.) 
Berkshire, (Eng.) 
Berlikum, (Neth.) 
Berlin, (Prus.) 
Berlingas, (Pen.) isl. 
Bern, (Switz.) 
Bernalda, (It.) 
Bernard, (Switz.) 
Bernau, (Ger.) 
Bernicourt, (Fr.) 
Bernstadt, ( a 
Bernstein, (Ger. 
Berre, ey 4 
Berri, (Fr.) 
Berschis, (Switz.) 
Bersova, (Austr.) 
Berthier, (Can.) 
Bertischwyl], (Switz.) 
Bertogne, (Neth.) 
Berum, (Neth.) 
Berwick, (Scot.) co. 
Bery au Bac, (Fr.) 
Besancon, (Fr.) 
Bessarabia, (R.) 
Bessel, (Neth.) 
Bessem, (Neth.) 
Bessiere de Lif, le, (Fr.) 
Best, (Neth.) 
Betanzos, (Pen.) 
Bethon, (Fr.) 
Bethune, (Fr.) 
Bettivissen, (Switz.) 
Bettona, (It. 

Betz, (Neth. 


bér! gén-up-z3m 
la ber bere! 
bérg'ske-hoke! 
be! rt-kli 
be'ring-én 
be-ris/lav 
bér!kél 

bér' kt 

burk’ shire 
bér'Ti-kogm 
barline’ 
bér-lin! gis 
bérn 
bér-nal/ da 
bér!nard 
bér'nou 
bér-ni-cogr’ 
bérn' stat 
bérn! stine 


i. 
bér-ri! 
bér! shis 
bér-sd/va 
bér-ti-e! 


be-ri! 5 bak! 
be-sdng-son, 
ry Peele! 
bés!sél 
bés!sém 

Té bés-st-tre! de tif! 
bést 
be-tan'thos 
b2-tong! 
bé-tiine! 
bét-tt-vie' sen 
bét-t8'na 


{ be!ve-liint 


be! vé-rén 
be!vérs 
be'vér-vike 


 be-vila! gwa 


Beyra, (Port.) 
Beysagoly, (Ry 
Beyroot, or Beirut, (As.) 
Beziers, (Fr.) 
Bhatgong, (Hind.) 
Bhotan, (Ind.) 
Bhurtpoor, oie 
Biafra, ¢Af. 
Bialystok, (R.) 
Bianco, (It. & Gr.) 6 
Biasca, (Switz.) 
Biasco, Cre) 
Bibbieno, (It.) 
Bibbona, (It.) 
Biberac, (Fr.) 
Biberach, (Ger.) 
Biberist, i witz.) 

r.) 


Bieloe More, (R.) 
Bielokalitvensk, (R.) 
Bielotch, (R.) 
Bielovodsk, (R.) 
Bielsk, (R.) 

Bienne, (Switz.) 2. 
Bienvenida, (Pen.) 
Bierbye, (Den.) 
Bierna, (R.) 
Biessen, (Neth.) 
Biesverskov, (Den.) 
Biferno, (It.} r. 
Bignasco, (Switz.) 
Biguglia, (It.) 2. 
Bikity, (Austr.) 
Bilbao, fen.) 
Biliarsk, (R.) 

Bille, (Den.) r. 
Billesborg, (Den.) 
Bilson, (Neth.) 
Bilten, eves) 
Biltsy, (R.) 
Bilzberg, (Switz.) 
Binasca, (It.) 
Bingen, (Ger.) 
Binnen, (Ger.) U. 
Binnenbuttel, ¢Ger.) 
Bionville, (Fr.) 
Biobio, (8. Am.) re. 
Bircarcara, (Tt.) 
Birdaan, (Neth.) 
Biri, (Sc. Pen.) 
Birkenfeld, (Ger.) 
Birket-el-Manot, (Eg.) 
Birmah 

Birnbach, (Ger.) 
Birnbaum, (Ger.) 
Biron, (Fr.)  - 
Bironico, (Switz.) 
Birse, (Switz.) r. 
Birsk, (R.) 

Biscay, (Pen.) 
Bischoffstein, (Ger.) 
Bischofsburg, (Ger.) 
Bischofswerda, (Ger.) 
Bischofszell, (Switz.) 
Bisignano, (It.) 
Bissone, (Switz.) 
Bistritiza, ( Austr.) 
Bistritzora, (Austr.) 
Bisztra, ( Austr.) 
Biszica, (Austr.) 
Bitesch, (Austr.) 
Bivers, (Neth.) 
Bizesc, (R.) 

Bjorko, (R.) 
Bjorkon, (Sc. Pen.) isl. 
Bjorna, (Sc. Pen.) 
Bjorneborg, (R.) 
Bjornholm, (Den.) 
Bjornoer, (Sc. Pen.) 
Blaavand’s Hook, (Den.) 
Black Forrest, (Ger.) 
Bladel, rn 
Blain, (Fr ) 
Blainville, (Fr.) 


Blanco, (Pen.) ¢. 


Blankenberg, (Neth. & Ger.) blan!'ken-bér® 


Blankenburg, (Ger. 
Blankenhain, (Ger. 
Blankenheim, (Ger.) 
Blankenstein, (Ger.) 
Blaye, (Fr.) 

Bledas, (Pen.) isl. 
Bleegum, (Neth.) 


b2'ra or bara Blegno, (Switz.) val. blen'yo 
beysi-g0! et trae tol (ial) re blice'vtke 
bt-rgot! or enheim, or Blendheim, t 
bette! (Ger.) blén'hime or blént/htme 
bat-cong Bleybach, (Switz.) bit bach 
bo'ttn Bligh, ee bit 
bo Blois, (Fr.) blwa 
bi-a/ fra Bludenz, ( Austr.) blog! dénts 
bia-lis!tok Blue Mountains, (Australia, 
bi-an'ko Austral. W. Ind. Eng, N. ¢ blog moun!tains 
bt-ts'/ka Am.) 
bi-as'ko Blytterswyk, (Neth.) dlit/ térs-vike 
bib-bi-e'no Boback, (Sc. Pen.) b3'bak 
bib-bd'na Bober, (Prus.) r. bd'bér 
b4-bé-riatk! Bobersberg, (Prus.) b5'bérs-bérZ 
bi'be-rath Bobina, (R.) bo-bi'na 
bt! be-rist Bobr, (R.) bdbr 
bi-dar Bobrinetz, (R.) bo-bri'nétz 
bt! étch Bobrouisk, (R.) b5'brou-isk 
bi'la Bobrouska, (R.) bo-brous'!ka 
biel gd'rod Bobrov, (R) b5'broo 
biel-a'ya tsér'koo Bobty, (R.) bob'ty 
bt! le-felt Bocage, (Fr.) bd-kage 
bt-él/la Boccheta Pass, (It.) bok-ke'ta 
bie'lo Bochnia, ( Austr.) both'nit-a 
bie!lo 5! ze-r0 Bocholz, (Neth) both'holts 
bie'loe md're Bockelo, (Neth. bok'ke-lo 
bie-lo-ka-lit!'vénsk Boco, (It.) c. b8'ko 
bie-lotch! Boda, (Sc. Pen.) b5'da 
bie'lo-vodsk! Bodal, (Sc. Pen.) b5'dahl 
bi-elsk! Bodago, (Mex.) bo-da! go 
bi-éne! Bodenburg, (Ger.) b5'dén-boor® 
bi-én've-n't! da Bodensee, (Ger.) b8'dén-ze 
dat Bodrog, ue debe: b3'dro® 
bi-ér’na Boehmen, or Bohemia, 1, 
bi!/sén (Austr. bekimnen 
bice'vérs-kive Beotia, (Gr.) bé-o! sht-a 
bi-fér'no Boeuf buf 
bin-yits!ko Bogato, (R.) bo-git'to 
bi-go0!ya Bogensee, (Den.) bd'gén-ze 
bi-ke! tt Bogognano, (It.) b3-gon-yd'no 
bil-ba!o Bogorodsk, (R.) b6' go-rodsk! 
Bil-yiirsk! Bogoroditsk, (ey b3-go-rd lditsk 
bil/le Bogoroslan, (R.) b8-go-ros'lin 
bill les-bor® Bogota b5-g5'ta 
bil'son Bohemia, or Boehmen, bo-h?'mt-a 
billtén Austr.) 
bilt'sy Bohorodezany, ( Austr.) b5-h5-r5-de-shé! nt 
bilts! bér, Bois le Duc, (Neth.) bwa lé ditk 
bi-nas'ka Boissy 8. Leger, (Fr.) bwas-st! sdng le-ge2! 
binglén Boisne, (Fr) bwane 
bin’nén Boisseuil, (F'r.) bwis-2fh-4 or bwis-sdily 
bin'nén-boot' tat Boitzen, (Den.) boit'tsen 
bi-ong-vile! Boizenburg, egy boit! tsen-boor® 
52! 0-bi-o Bojador, (Af.) ¢ b3-jd-dore! 
bir-kar-ka! ra Bojano, (It.) b5-4-a/ no 
Bir!ddne Bokenlin, (Den.) bd! ken-line 
bi'rt Bokhara, (Tur.) bok-ha'ra 
birlkén-félt! Bocowiec, (Prus.) b5-kd-vyéts! 
bir’ ket-el-man-oot! Bol Solechinki, (R.) bol sd-le-chin'kt 
bur'ma Boladore, (It.) b0-la-do'r¢ 
birn'bath Bolivar, (Mex.) b5-li-var! 
birn-boum! Bolivia, fs. Am.) bo-lt' vi-a 
bi-rong! Bolmen, (Sc. Pen.) L bol!men 
bt-15/ni-ko Bologna, (eer bo-lon'ya or bo-long'na 
bir'ze Bolognese, (It. bd-lon-ye!ag 
birsk Bolsas, (Mex.) r. bol! stis 
bis! ka: Bolsena, a bol-se’na 
Bish! sho fiatine! Bolsena, (It.) 2. bol-se'na 
bish'sho fo- bore Boltigen, (Switz.) bol-ti' gen 
bish! sho fs-vér! Bomba, (It.) bom’ba 
bish! sho fs-tsél! Bombay, etl bom-bay’ 
bé-zin-ya!no Bomeni, (Ji ) b5!me-nt 
bis!sdne Bommal, (Neth. bom! mal 
bis-tri-tt'tsa Bommel, (Neth. bom! mel 
bis-trit-tsd'ra Bommel Fjord, (8c. Pen.) bom'mel fyird 
bitch'tra Bommeloe, (Sc. Pen.) bom! mel-&! 
bi-chit'ka Bonacco, ( Mex.) bo-nak!ko 
aa Bonaventure, (Can.) bon'd-ving-tire 
4-0; F bong-bd 
rete Bonboillon, (Fr.) ee or bong~ 
byAr’ko Bonchamp, (Fr.) bong-shang" 
bydr'kon Bonelles, bo -néle! 
byetiir'na Bonete, (Pen.) bo-ne'te 
byetir'ne-borg Bonifacio, (It.) bd-ni-fa'tcho 
byetir!ne-holm Bonifacio, Strait of, (It.) b0-ni-f a/tcho 
byctir-new! ér Bonilla, ¢ en. bo-nil' ya 
bld'vand Bonita, (Mex. bd'ni-ta 
black Bonne, (Fr.) bone 
bla! dét Bonniaque, (Fr.) b5-nt-ake! 
blang Bonnieres, § r.) bd-nt-bre! 
blang-vile Bonny, (Fr. bo-nt! 
bla-mon, Bono, (It.) bd'no 
lé bl Bonorva, Gy bo-nor’va 
blan'ka Bonpas, (F'r.) bong-pa! 
blan'ko Bonsaint, (Neth.) dong-sing! 
Boraga, ( Austr.) bo-ra! ga 
blan!'ken-boor® Boraas, (Sc, Pen.) bo-rdse! 
blan!'ken-hine Borchorsdorf, (Prus.) bor! thors-dorf* 
blan!'!ken-htme Bordes, (Fr.) borde 
blan!'ken-stine Borgholm, (Sc. Pen.) barg-holm! 
bla Borgo, (Switz.) r. go 
ble'’das Borgoforte, (It.) bor! go-for'te 
ble! zoom Borgsjo, (Sc. Pen.) borg'sh& 


ee ee 
Fate, far, fall, what, fe Sc Prey, hélp, thére, hér. — Ptne, marine, bird, fig. — Note, dive, mbve, wolf, book, lord. — Tane, byll, ynite,— Fr. long vie; Fr. short bit. — 
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PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Borovitchi, ( 
Borovsk, -) 
Borregaard, (Den.) 
Borrev, (Austr. 
Borsele, Chr 
Borsk, (R.) 

Bos, (Austr.) 
Bosa, (It.) 

Bosco, (Switz.) 
Boscone, (It.) 
Boskam, in eth.) 


‘oskoop 
Bosnia, (Tur.) 
Bosphorus, (Tur.) 
Bostrop, (Den.) 
Bosweyl, (Switz.) 

oszormeny, Seg ds 

‘othnia, Gulf of, (R. 


Bothnia, N. & W. (Sc. Pen.) 


Bottaro, (It.) ist. 
Botte, (It.) isl. 
Botzen, (Austr.) 
Bouchain, (Fr.) 
Boucheresse, (Fr.) 
Boudri, (Switz.) 
ee: seat ) 
ulogne, (Fr. 
Bourbon Liney, (Fr.) 
Bourbon Vendee, (Fr.) 
Bourbonnois, (Fr.) 
Bourbourg, (Fr.) 
Bourdeaux, (Fr.) 
Bourdonniere, la, (F'r.) 
Bourdonnaye, ae 
Bourg, (Switz. 
Bourg d’Un, le, (Fr.) 
Bourganeuf, ee 
Bourges, (Fr. 
Bourgneuf, (Fr.) 
Bourgoin, ( T.) 
Boussac, (F'r.) 
Bouvignois, (Neth.) 
Roveda, (Pen.) 
Rovedo, la, (Pen.) 
Roveret, (Switz.) 
Bovernier, (Switz.) 
Roviano, (It.) 
Bovino, (It.) ° 
Boxmeer, (Neth.) 
Boxtel, (Neth.) 
Bozengen, (Switz.) 
Braade, (Den.) 
Brabant, N. & S. (Neth.) 
Braccianno, (It.) 
Bracciano, (It.) 
Brad, ( Austr.) 
Braderup, (Den.) 
Braeschaet, ( Neth.) 
Brahma Pootra, (As.) r. 
Brahestad, (R.) 
Braine, (Fr. 
Braine le Compte, — 
Brakenheim, (Ger. 


Bramon, (Sc. Pen.) ia. 
Bramsche, (Ger.) 
Bramstedt, (Den.) 
Branca Nova, (It.) 
Brancaleone, (It.) 
Brandeis, (Austr.) 
ee acy (Prus.) 


Brannen, ag 


Bratbjerg, (Den.) 
Braunan, ( Austr.) 
Eres etcre, (Prus.) 


raz. 
Brazza, (Austr.) 1, isl 
Brechin, (Scot.) 
Brecknockshire, (Eng.) 
Breda, (Neth.) 
Bredevoord, (Neth.) 
Bree, (Neth.) 

Bregenz, (Austr.) 
Breglio, (It.) 

Breisach, Old, (Ger.) 
Breiningegaard, (Den.) 


b8!rt-sov 
b6!rt-shis-kd'va 
bor’koq-lo 
bor’koqm 
bor-me-o! 
bor-mi! da 
bor!mi-o 
born! bér-goom 
bor'ne 
bor! ne-o 
born-holm! 
bor-noo! 
b5-ro-di'no 
b0!ros se‘besse 
b5-ro-vit! cht 
bo-rovsk! 
bor're-gord 
bor'rév 
bor'se-le 
borsk 
bos 
b5'sa 
bos'ko 
bos-ko'ng 
bos'kam 
bos-kdpe! 
bos'ni-a 
bos! fo-rus 
bos! trop 
bos! vile 
bo! shor-me-nt 
both! nt-a 
both'ni-a 
bot-ta'ro 
bot'te 
bot'sen 
bog-shdng! 
bog-shé-résse! 
bo9-dri! 
bog-yt! or bogl-yt! 
boo-lony! 
bogr-bong! léng-st! 
boor-bong! vang-de! 
bogr-bon-niwa! 
ee 

9 

la bogr-don-ni-tre! 
bogr-don-na! 


boor 
lé bogr-dAng’ 
boor-gi-n&” 
boorge! 
boor-nedf? 
boor-gwang! 
bogs-sak’ 
boq-vin-yda! 
bo-ve'da 
la bo-veldo 
b5-vé-re! 
b3-vér-nit-g! 
b6-vi-ii' no 
bd-vi!no 
boks'mere 
boks!tel 
bd/tséng-én 
bro'de 
bra! bant 
brdt-chan'no 
brat-cha/no 
brad 
bra'de-roop 
are : 
a'ma pog'tra 
bra! he-stat 
brain 
brain lé congte! 
bra! ken-hime 


bran’ka nd'va 
bran! ka-le-d'ng 
brant!ice 

bran! dén-boorB 
bran‘do 


' bran’nen 


bransk 

bras-ka! rt 

brat! byér® 
brou!nou 
brouns'ber® 
bra-zil! or bra-zil! 
brat! sa 

bréth'in 
bréck'nock-shire 
bre-da! 

bre! de-fird 

bre 


bre’ zénts 
brellyo 

bri'zath 
bri'/ninge-gord! 


Bremen, (Ger.) " 
Bremerhafen, iGere 
Bremevorde, (Ger.) 
Brendegaard, (Den.) 
Breno, (It. & Switz.) 
Brento d’Alba, (It.) 
Brescia, (It.)  - 
Bresciano, (It.) 
Brescon, Ft. de, ‘abs 
Breskens, (Neth. 
Breslau, ( Tus.) 
Bresse, (F'r.) 
Brest, (F'r.) 
Bretagne, (Fr.) 
Breteuil, (Fr ) 
Breuil, le, (Fr.) 
Brevine, (Switz.) 
Breznicze, (Austr.) 
Brezno Banya, (Austr.) 
Briangon, (Fr.) 
Brie, (Fr.) 
Brielle, (Neth.) 
Brienz, ey. 
Brienz, (Switz.) 2. 
Brienne le Chat, (Fr.) 
Brigels, (Switz.) 
Brignolles, (Fr.) 
Brindisi, (It.) 
Brion, (Fr.) 
Brione, (Fr.) 
Brisago, (Switz.) 
Britannia 
Britanny, (Fr.) 
Briyes, (Fr.) 
Brix, (Fr.) 
Brixen, (Austr.) 
Broby, (Sc. Pen.) 
Brocca, della, (It.) 
Brockel, (Ger.) 
Brocken, (Ger.) 
Brockhuiszen, (Neth.) 
Brody, (Austr.) 
Brodslev, Uicerae 
Broglio, (Switz.) 
Bromberg, (Prus.) 
Bromley, (Eng.) 
Bron, ( Fr. 
Bronkhorst, (Neth.) 
Bronnitzi, (R.) 
Broto, (Pen.) 
Brouwershaven, (Neth.) 
Brovary, (R.) 
Bruges, (Fr.) 
Brugiasco, (Switz.) 
Brunecken, (Austr.) 
Brann, ( Austr.) 
Brunswick, [Braun- 
schweig,] (Ger.) 
Bruquiére, la, (Fr.) 
Brusa, (Tur.) 
Bruskow, (Prus.) 


brén’to dél/ta 
bre'sha 

bre-shi/no 

Sor dé brés-kon, 
brés'kens : 
brés!low 

brésse 

brést 

bré-tany! 

bre-tA-t or bretAly’ 
lé br&-% or lé breAdly 
bre-vine! 

bresh-nit' che 

brés!'no bon'yo 
bri-ang-song! 

bri 


bri-€ne! lé sha 
bri! gels 
brin-yole’ 
brin!di-st 
bri-ong! 
brt-dne! 
bri-zd! zo, 
brit-tan'i-@ 
brit'tan-ny 
brive 

brit 

brik’sen 

br5! bit 

dél'la brok'ka 
brok! kel 
brok'ken 
brok'hoi!/sen 
brodth 
brdde’slave 
brol'yo 

brom! bér® 
brum!ley 
brong 
brongk'horst 
bron-nit! zt 
hrd!to 

brow! ers-ha' fen 
brd'va-ry 
britge 
broo-djas'ko 
broo!nék-kén 
briin 

bruns! wik or broun! shot 


la brit-ki-ére! 
broo’sa 
brogs'ko 


Brussels, [ Bruxelles,](Neth.) brus’sels or brii-sél! 


Brusztura, ( Austr.) 
Brzesc, ( Austr.) 
Brzezany, ( Austr.) 
Brzozow, (Austr.) 
Brzuchowice, (Gases 
Bublitz, (Prus. 

Bucellas, (Pen ) 

Buchs, (Switz.) 
Buckow, (Prus.) 

Buda, or Ofen, ( Austr.) 
Buda, (R.) asi. 
Budamer, (Anstr.) 
Boodendikghof, (R.) 
Budweis, yaar 
Budwitz, (Austr. 
Budzanow, (Austr.) 
Buena Vista, (Mex.)’ 
Buenos Ayres, (S. Am.) 
Buffalora Pass, eee 
Buhler, (Switz. 
Buhlerthal, (Ger.) 
Bukaria, Little, (As.) 
Bukke Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 
Bukowina, (Austr.) 
Bulgaria, (‘Tur.) 
Bumassa, (Austr.) 


Buna Bradden Head, (Scot.) 


Buntzlau, (Prus.) 
Burbaguena, (Pen.) 
Buren, (Switz.) 
Burg, (Den. & Neth.) 
Burgdorf, (Switz.) 
Burghausen, (Ger.) 
Burgia, (It.) 
Burgos, (Pen.) 
Burgundy, (Fr.) 
Burica, (Mex.) 
Bursa, (Tur.) 
Bursztyn, (Aune? 
Burzlaff, (Prus.) 
Busca, (It ) 
Bussem, (Neth.) 


brogs-tog’ra 
br?-zétch! 
br?-she-zhi-nt 
br?-zhd-shd 
br?-zho9-Ehd-v4t! tse 
boQ/ blits 
bog-thél/yas 

books 

bo9/ké 

boo'da, d'fén 

boo!da 

boo'dd-mere 
bog-dén-dik! ghof 
boot! vice 

boot’ vits 

boot-za!no 

bog-e'na vis'ta 
boq-e!nos t'resse 
boof-f a-ld'ra 

bog’ lér 

bog! lér-tahl 

boq-ka! (or ka’) rt-a 
book! ke-fydrd 
bo9-kd-vi!na 
bool-ga! (or ga’) ri-a 
bog-mds!'sa 

ba'na brad'den héd 
boonts!lou 
boor-ba-ge'na 
b&e'ren 

boore 
boord’dorf 
boor&-hou!zen 
boord'ja 
boor’ gosse 
bur-gun'dy 
bog-7rt'ka 
boer'sa 
boors' tine 


Busserach, (Switz.) 
Bussi, (Switz.) 
Bussiére, la, (Fr.) 
Byen, (Den.) isl. 


Cabanes, (Pen.) 
Cahbanes, les, (Fr.) 
Cabarras, (U. 8.) 
Cabello, (Mex.) 
Cabiolo, (Switz.) 


‘| Cabool, or Cabul, Sane 


Cabovillano, (Pen. 
Cabra, (Pen.) 
Cabra, r. 

Cabras, (Pen. & It.) 
Cabras, 
Cabrera, (Pen.) isl. 
Cabriac, (Fr.) 

Cabul, or Cabool, (As.) 
Cabulistan, (Aso 
Cacalutta, (Mex.) 
Caceres, (Pen. 
Cadaujac, cr) 
Cadenazza, (Switz.) 
Cadereite, (Mex.) 
Cadiz, (Pen.) 
Cadsand, (Neth.) 
Caen, (Fr. 
Caermarthen, (Wales) 
Cagli, (It.) 

pada AG 
Cagny, (Fr.) 

Cahir, (Ir.) 

Cahors, (Fr.) 

Cairo, (It. & Eg.) 
Caithness, (Scot.) 
Cajurichi, (Mex.) 
Cala, Ras el, (It.) 
Cala, (Pen.) 7. 


Calabria, Citra, (It.) 


Calabria, Ultra, (It.) 
Calafuria, (It.) - 

| Calais, (Fr.) 

Calais, (Fr.) dep. 
Calamocha, (Pen.) 
Calanda, (Pen.) 
Calasparra, (Pen.) 
Calatabalotta, ([t.) 
Calatabalotta, (It.) 
Calatavattira, (It.) 
Calci, (It.) 

Crlcasieu, hes 8.) 
Calcutta, (Ind.) 
Calderon, Point, (Pen.) 
Calenberg, (Ger.) 
Calicut, (Ind.) 
Califurnia, (N. Am.)* 
Calipso, ({t.) 
Caflands Oog, (Neth.) 
Callao, (Pen.) 
Callunborg, (Den.) 
Calore, (It.) r. 
Caltagirone, (Sic.) 
Calva, (It.) mt. 


. ) Calvados, (Fr.) dep. 


Calvados, Rocks of, (Fr.) 
Calzadilla, (Pen.) 
Camaioa, ( Mex.) 
Cambe, la, (Fr.) 
Cambodia, pes 
_Cambray, (Fr.) 
Cambresis le Chat, (Fr.) 
Cambridge, 
Cambridgeshire, (Eng.) 
Camenz, (Ger.) e 
Camillare, ({t.) t. 
Cammin, (Prus.) 
Camogask, (Switz.) 
Campagna, (It.) 
Campana, (Pen.) r. 
Campaiia, la, ieee. 
Campanella, (It.) & 
Campeche, (Mex.) 
Campel, (Switz.) 
Campiglia, (It.y 
Campoformio, (It.} 
Campo Rosso, (Austr.) 
Camporaghena, (It.) me. 
Campos Ancos, (Pcn.) 
Canada, (N. Am.) 
Canada, la, (Mex.) 
Canada, del Hoyo, (Pen.) 
Canajoharrie, (U. 8.) 
Canandaigua, (U. 8.) 
Canara, (Ind.) 
Candahar, (Ind.) 
Candela, (Mex.) 
Cangas de Onis, (Pen.) 


Heo 
oe are 
la bits-st-Ced 
bie’en 


C. 


ka-bd!nesse 
le ka-bane! 
ap rth 
a-bél'yo or ka-d, 
ka-bt-d!lo shad 
Be teed 
a-bd-vil-ya!ne 
ka/bra a! 
ka/bra 
ka! bras: 


ierra de las, (Pen.) st-ér/ra de las ka’ brite 


ka-bre'ra 
ka-bri-ak! 
ka-bool! 
ka-bogl-is-tan! 
ka-ka-logt/ta 
ka'the-resse 
ka-do-gak! 
ka-de-nat'sa 
ka-de-ri'te 
ka’dvth, Eng. ka/diz 
kat!zant 
kang 
kér-mir'then 
kal! yt 
kal-ya'!r¢ 
kan-yt! 
kah'hér or kare 
ka-ore! 
ka-t'ro or k2!ro 
kath'ness 
ka-thog-rt! cht 
vas él ka'la 
kala - 
kd-la/bri-a citt'tra, Bag, 
ka-la' brt-a 
ka-ld! brt-a ool/tra 
ka-la-fog'rt-a 
ka-la’, ‘ 
ka-la’ Eng. kdllis 
ka!la-mo' cha 
ka-lan'da 
ka-lds-pir'ra 
ka-la-ta-ba-lot'te, 
ka-ld-ta-ba-lot'ta 
kd-ld-td-vd-to9'ra 
kal! ch 
kal'ka-shet or kl’ka-shed 
kal-kut'ta or kal-kyat’te 
kal! de-ro 
ka!len bent 
kal-t-kut! 
kal-i-for'nt-a 
ka-lip'so 
kal'ldnts oth 
kal-ya!o 
kal'loon-bor® 
ka-lé're 
kal-ta-ji-rd'ng 
kal'va 
kal-va'dos 
kal-va! dos 
kal-tiia-dil'ya 
ka-ma-ld'a 
la kingb 
kam- (or kdm-) b6'dt-a 
kang-bra’ 
kang-br?-zé! lé sha 
kam! bridje 
kam! bridje-shtre 
ka! ments 
ka-mil-la're 
kam-mine! 
ka! mo-gisk 
kam-pin'ya 
kam-pan! ya 
la kdm-pan'ya 
kam-pa-nél'la 
kam-pe'che, Eng. kam-pe 
kam'pel Loh 
kam-pil'yt-a 
kam-po-for'mt-o9 
kam'po +as's0 
kam-po-ra-ge'na 
kdm'pos dn’kos 
kan'a-da 
Ta ka’na-da 
ka!ni-da dél 3-yo 
kan-a-j6-har!rt 
kén-an-da' gwa 
ka'nia-ra 
kan-da-hir? 
kan'de-la 
kan! gas de 5'ntsee 


Fr. long & and short o%, nearly as in spur.— Final ly, French I moaillé. —An!' ger, vil'cious. — g as 8 in pleasure; % and th guttural; ny, liquid ; Ui.as in puh, 
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PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Eannes, ae, kadnne Castel Guelfo, ae kas-tél’ goq-él/fo Chambry, (Fr.) shang-bri! ‘ 


Cano, del, (Pen )‘s dél ka!no Castelnau de Medoc, (Fr.) kds-tel-no’ dé me-dok! Champaigne, (Fr.) shang-piny! 
Canstadt, (Ger.) kan! stet Castelnaudary, (Fr.) kas-tél!/no-da-ri! Chamouny, (Switz.) sha-mog-ni!, Eng. sha- 
Cantal, (Fr.) dep. kang-tal! Castel Novo di Monte, (It.) kds-tél! nd/vo dé mon'te aye mgq! ny 
Cantarca, (It.) L kan-tar! ka Castel Vetrano, (It.) kas-tél’ ve-tra!no Chamrlain, tees shiing-pléng', Eng. cham 
Cantire, or Kintyre, (Scot.) kdn-tire’ Castel Volturno, (It.) kds-tél! vol-toor’no Champoton, (Mex.) cham-po'ton [plane 
Cantomank, (Austr.) kan! to-mangk! Castiglione, ({t.) kas-til-yo'ne Chapala, ( Mex.) chi-pa'la 

Canton, (As.) kén-ton! Castiglione Fiorente, (It.)  kés-tél-yd'ne fi-o-rén'te Chanceaux, (Fr.) shang-sd! 

Cantos, Fuente de, (Pen.) foo-én/te de kan!tos Castillo de los Guardias, kas-til'yo de los gogq-ar'- | Chantenay, ter shingt-na! 
Caparrosa, (Pen.) kd-pur-r6-sa (Pen.) di-is Chantenoy, (Fr. shingt-nwa 

Cape Breton, (Can.) isl. bre-tong! or brit'on Castillon, (Fr.) kias-tt-iyong! or kas-til- | Chapelle, la, (Fr.) la sha-péle 

Capel, (Den.) isl. ka'pel Castine, . . 8.) kas-tine! [yong’ | Chapelle Royale, (Fr.) sha-péle rwi-yaht 
Capella, ({t.) mt. ka-pél'la Castre, (Neth.) kadstr?! Charente, (Fr.) dep. sha-rdngt! 
Capelle, la, (Fr.) la ka-péle! Castres, (Fr.) kastr?! Charente, Lower, (Fr.) dep. shi-rdngt! 
Capena, (It.) ka-pe'na Castril, Sierra de, (Pen.) st-ér'ra de kis-tril! Charenton, (Fr.) shd-rang-tong" 
Capitanata, (It.) ka-pt-ta-na'ta Castrillo, (Pen ) kas-tril’yc Charité, la, (Fr.) la shq-ri-te! 

Capo di Cagliari, (It.) kd’po di kal-ya'rt Castro, (Pen. & It.) kas!tro _ Charki, (R.) chair! kt * 

Capo di Gallo, ey ka'po di gal'lo Castro Giovanni, (It.) kas'tro ji-o-vin'nt Charlatskoi, (R.) char-ldts' koi 
Capo di Ponte, (It.) ka!po di pon'te Castua, ( Austr.) kas’toq-a Charlemont, (Fr.) shdrl-mon, 

Capo di Sassari, (It.) ka! po di sas-su'rt Casza, (Austr.) isl. kis’sa Charleroi, (Neth.) sharl-rwa! — 
Cappacio, (It.) * kap-pd! chi-o Catahoola, (U. 8.) kat-a-hgg'la Charlottenberg, (Prus.) shar-lot'ten-bérB 
Caprera, (It.) isl. kd-pre’/ra Catalano, (It.) ka-ta-la'no Charlevoix, (U. 3.) shdrle-voy! 

Capri, (It.) isi. ka!pré Catatonia, (Pen.) ka-ta-l5'nit-a Charmes, (Fr.) sharm 

Captieux, (Fr.) kap-st-eu! Catamarca, (Am.) ka-td-mdr/ka Charmey, (Switz.) shiir-ma! 

Capua, oe ka’ pog-a Catania, (It. ka-ta'ni-a or ka-ta!ni-a Charny, (Switz.) shdr-nié! 

Caputo Rock, (Pen.) ka-poo'to Catania, ([t.) g. ka-ta!nit-a or ka-ta'ni-a CharolJes, (Fr.) sha-role! 
Caracas, (S. Am.) ka-rak'ds or ka-rdk'as Catanzaro, (It.) kd-tdnd-za ro Charot, (Fr.) sha-r6 
Caramania, (Tur.) hér-a-ma'ni-a Catarroja, g en.) ka-tar-r6' Cha Charriore, ite shir-rt-Sre! 
Carapella, (It.) r. ka!ra-pél'la Cati, (Pen. kd’ té Chars, (Fr. shar 

Carapelle, (t) ka!rd-pél'le Cattaraugus, (U. 8.) kat-ta-rau! gus Chartres, (Er.) _ shartr! — 
Carapipi, (1t.) ka’ ra-pi! pt Cattaro, (Austr.) kat-ta'ro Chasseral, (Switz.) mt. shids-se-ral! 
Caratasca, (Mex.) L. ka’ ra-tas'ka Cattegnt, (Sc. Pen.) kat'te-git Chasseron, (Switz.) amt. shds-rong 


Caravaca, (Perm) 
Carboni, (It.) 
Carbonara, (It.) ¢. 
Carcagente, (rene) 
Carcastillo, (Pen.) 
Carcans, (Fr.) Ll. 
Carcassonne, (Fr.) 
Carcelles, (Switz.) 
Cardenosa, (Pen.) 
Cardigan, (Eng.) 
Cardiganshire, (Eng.) 
Cardinale, (It.) 
Cardona, (Pen.) 
Cardosa, el, (Pen.) 
Carigliano, (It.) r. 
Carinthia, or Karmthen, 
( Austr.) 
Carizal, el, (Mex.) 
Carl Johanstad, (Sc. Pen.) 
Carleton, (Can.) 
Carlo, Fort, (It.) 
Carlopago, ( Austr.) 
Carlow, (Ir.) co. 
Carlowitz, ( Austr.) 
Carlsbad, ( Austr.) 
Carlsburg, (Austr. & Ger.) 
Carlshamn, (Sc. Pen.) 
Carlscrona, (Sc. Pen.) 
Carlslund, (Den.) 
Carlsruhe, (Ger.) 


ka! rd-va'ka 
kar-b5'nt 
kar'bo-nd!ra 
kar! ka-thén'te 
kar-kds-til'yo 
kar-kang! 
kar-kds-sin! 
kar-séle! 
kar! de-nd'sa 
kar! di-gan 

- kar'di-gan-shire 
kdr-di-na!le 
kar-dd'na 
él kar-do'sa 
ka-ril!yt-d-no 

| ka-rin!tht-a or kérn/tén 
él kd-ri-thal or -sal 
karl yo-han' stad 
edrl/ton 
kdr’lo 
kar'lo-pa! go 
kar! low 
kar'lo-vits 
karls' bat 
karls'boor® 
karis'hamn 
karls-krd'na 
karls-lognd! 
kadrls-roq! he 


Carlstadt, (Sc. Pen. & Austr.) karl! stat 


Carmagnola, pe 
Carmel, (Pal.) mt. 
Carmen, (Mex.) isl. 
Carmona, (Pen.) 
Carnatic, (Ind.) 
Carniola, ( Austr.) 
Carolina, (U. 8.) 
Caromana, Fort, (It.) 
Carpathian, ( Austr.) mt. 
Carpentaria, (Austral.) 
Carrara, (It.) 

Carreira, (Pen.) 
Carriso, (Mex.) 
Cartago, (Mex.) 
Carvin, (Fr.) 

Casa del Cuervo, (Pen.) 
Casa de Serra, (Pen.) 
Casaccia, (Switz.) 
Casal Maggiore, (It.) 
Casale, (It.) 


har-man-yd'la 

kar! mel 

kar’men 

kar-mé'na 
kar-na'tik or kar-ndt!ik 
kar-ni-0’la 
kar-o-It! (or 12/) na 
ka-ro-ma'na 
kar-pa'thi-an 
kar-pén-td'ri-a 
kar-rd'ra 

kar-ri'ra 

kar-ri'so 

kdr-ta' co 
kar-vang! 

ka!sa dél kog-ér'vo 
ka’sa de sér'ra 
ka-zat'chi-a 

ka-zal' mad-gt-3're 
ka-za!le 


Casas de Don Antonio, (Pen.) kd’sds de don dn-td'ni-o 


Casas del Puerto, (Pen.) 
Casas Wrandes, (Mex.) 
Casavieja, (Pen.) 
Casbin, (Pen.) 
Cascantes, (Pen.) 
Cascia, Ve) 
Cascio, Point 

Cashel, (Ir.) 
Cashmere, (As.) 
Caspian Sea, (As.) 
Cassa, (It.) 

Cassel, (Ger.) 

Cassia Via, (It.) 
Castagnetto, (It.) #.- 
Castagnola, (It.) 
Castanuela, (Mex. 
Castel a Mare, (It. 
Castel a Mare, (It.) g. “ 
Castel Doria, (It. 
Castel Franca, (It.) 


ka! sds dél poo-ér'to 
ka!sés grdn'desse 
ka! «d-vi-e/Tha 
kas-bine! 
kas-kdn'tesse 

ka! shi-a 

ka! shi-o 

kash! el 
kash-mére! 
kas'pt-an 

kds!sa 

kas! sél 

kds'si-a vila 
kds-ton-yét!to 
kas-tan! yo-la 
kiis-td-ngg-e'la 
kds-tél’ @ ma!re 
kds-tél! @ ma're 
kas-tél! do'ri-a 
kets-tél! fran'ka 


Cattenburg, ( Austr.) 
Caucasus, (R.) 
Caucasus, (R.) mt. 
Caussade, (Fr.) 
Cavado, (Pen.) r. 
Cavalaire, (Fr.) 
Qavalerie, Ja, (Fri) 
Cavallo, ({t.) o. 
Cavallo, ad isl. 
Cavan, (Ir.) co. 
Cavignac, We 
Cavoli, (It.) isi. 
Cavria, (Austr.) 
Cayo, (Mex.) 
Cayuga, (U. 8.) 
Cazenovia, v 8.) 
Ceciano, ae 

Cecina, (It.) r 
Celano, (It.) 

Celano, (It.) L. 
Celebes 

Celigny, (Switz.) 
Celle, (Ger.) 

Cellette, (Fr.) 
Cellino, (it ) 

Cenelos, (Mex.) 
Cenis, (it) mt. 

Censo di Falcone, (It.) 
Cento, (It.) 
Cephalonia, (It.) 
Ceppo, (It.) r: 
Cerentino, (Switz.) 
Cerignola, (It.) 
Cerigo, (Gr.) 

Cerisy, (Fr.) 

Cernay, (Fr.) 
Cerreto, (It.) 

Cerro Colbrado, (Mex.) 
Cerro Gorda, ( Mex.) 


Cerro de S. Claro, (Mex.) 


Cerros, (Mex.) ist, 
Cervaro, a T 
Cesano, ¢ t.) 
Cesareo Port, (It.) 
Cesone, (It.) 7. 
Cette, (Fr.) 

Ceva, (It.) 
Ceylon, (Ind.) 
Chaam, (Neth.) 
Chaharicha, (R) 
Chabarina, (R.) 
Chabonois, (Fr.) 
Chahoursk, (R.) 
Chagre, (S. Am.) 
Chaffoy, yaa 
Chagny, (Ir. 
Chagouta, (R.) r. 
Chagovarsk, (R.) 
Chailly, (Fr.) 
Chaisedieu, la, ae) 
Chak Boulak, (R.) 
Chalam, Fr.) 
Challet, (Fr.) 
Chalonne, (F'r.) 
Chalons sur Marne, (Fr.) 
Chalons sur Soane, (Fr.) 
Chama, (Mex.) 
Chamarga, (Mex.) 
Chamberet, (Fr.) 
Chambery, (Fr.) 
Chambrois, (Fr.) 


kat’ ten-boore 
kau'ka-sogs or kau! kti-sus 
kau'kd-soos-or kau/kd-sus 
kods-sade! 

skd-va'do 
la ka-val-r? 
kho-val'lo 
ka-vai'lo 
kav/an 
ka-vin-yak! 
ka-vo/lé 
had-vrt'a 
ka! yo 
ka-yo9' ga 
kaz-en-6'vi-a 
che-chi-a'no 
che-chi'na 
che-la!no 
che-la'no 
cél! c-bees 
ce-lin-yt! 
tsél'le 
cel-léte! 
chél-li!no 
the- (or se-) ne/los 
che'nisse or ce-nt! 
chén!'zo dt f al-ko'ne 
chén'to 
chéf-d-li'nt-a 
chép'po ( 
che-rén-tt!no 
che-rin! yo-la 
cher't-go 
ce-ri-si! 
cér-na! 
chér-re'to 
ther! (or a ro kol-bra!do 
thér’ (or sér!) ro gor'da 
thér! (or sér’) ro de san 

klé!ro 

thér! (or sér’) ros 
chér-vd!ro 
che-2a!no 
che-zd-re!o 
che-26'/ne 
cétte. 
che!va 
cil-One! or ct'lon 
thahm 
cha-bi-ri!cha 
cha-ba-ri!na 
shd-bo-nwa! 
cha! boursk 


chak bou'lak 
sha-lang! . 

shal-le’ 

sha-line! - 
sha-long’ siir mirne 
shd-long! siir sdkn 
chi'ma 


shang-brioa 


Chat la Valiere, (Fr.) 


Chat Ligny, (Fr. 
Chatahooche, (U. 8.) r. 
Chataigneraye, (Fr.) 
Chatauque, (U. 8.) 
Chateaubourg, (Fr.) 
Chateaubriant, (Fr.) 
Chateau Cambresis, (Fr.) 
Chateau Chinon, (Fr.) 
Chateau Loir, (Fr.) 
Chateaulin, (Fr.) 
Chateauneuf, (Fr.) 
Chateauroux, (Fr.) 
Chateau Renault, ¢Fr.) 
Chateau Salins, (Fr.) 
Chateau Thierry, (Fr.) 
Chatelct, (Neth ) 
Chatellerault, (F'r.) 
Chatellier, (Fr.) 


Chatillon, (Fr.) 


Chatillon en Bazois, (Fr.) 
Chatillon sur Loire, (Fr.) 
Chatillon sur Loing, (Fr.) 
Chatillon sur Indre, (Fr.) 
Chatillon sur Seine, (Fr.) 
Chatre, la 
Chatsk, (R.) 
Chaudenay, (Fr.) 
Chaudiere, (U. 8S.) 
Chaumont, (Fr.) 
Chaussee, la, (Fr.) 
Chaux de Fonds, (Switz.) 
Chaux du Milieu, (Switz.) 
Chavignon, (Fr. 
Chechkieev, (R. 
Cheki, (R.) 
Cheles, (Pen.) 
Chelmsford, (Eng.) 
Chelsea, (Eng. ) 
Cheltenham, (Eng.) 
Chemille, (Fr.) 
Cheinnitz, (Ger.) 
Chemung, we 8.) 
Chenango, (U. S.) 
Chenisegorsk, ) 
Chenkoursk, (R.) 
Chepovska, (R.) 
Cher, (Fr.) dep. 
Cheran, (It.) r. 
Cherbourg, (Fr.) 
Chermontane Glacier, 
Switz.) 
Cherokee, (U. 8.) 
Cherso, (Austr.) isl, 
Chertsey, (Eng.) 
Chesapeake 
Chesseaux, (Switz ) 
Chetchkova, (R. 
Chétimaches, (U. 8. 
Chevagnese Roy, (Fr.) 
Chevenceau, (Fr.) 
Cheveney, (Switz.) 
Cheviot, (Scot.) me. 
Chiana, Marsh of, (It.) 
Chiaro, (It.) mt. 
Chiavari, (It.) 


sha la va-li-ore 

sha lin-yi! 

chat-a-hog' che 

*sha-tany-ra! 

cha-taw' que 

shd-td-bgor 

sha-t0-bri-ang! 

shd-t0! kang-br-2# 

shd-to! shé-nong* 

sha-td! ludr 

shd-td-ling! 

sha-to-nraf 

sha-td-rog! 

sha-t5! re-nd! 

shd-t0! sd-lan 

sha-to! tt-e-r 

shat-la! 

sha-tel-r5! 

sha-tél-li-e! 

sha-ttl-yong! OF sh@-€¢-# 
yong’ ‘ 

sha-til-yong! ing ba-zwe 

sha-til-yong! sitr lwitr 

sha-til-yong! sir ae. | 

sha-til-yong! siir 4 

pte as sir sdug 

la shat: c 

chatsk 

shdde-na! 

sh6-di-ére! 

shd-mong! 

la shis-se! 

shd dé fon 

hd dit mi L-a 

sha-vin-yong’ 

chéch' kyceo 

che'kt 

chg/lesse 

chémz! ford 

chél! sy 

chél!ten-ham or chelt' nem 

she-mi-i! or ahg-mily’ 

thém! nits 

she-n.un 

she-nan'go 

che-ni! se-gorak 

chén-kours 


chétch'ko-va 
shét-i-mash! 
she-viiny! lé rwa 
she-ving-sd! 
shéve-na! 
chiv't-ot 

ki-a'na 

ki-a'ro 
ki-a-va!'rt 


Chiavenna, or Cieven, (It.) kt-a-vén/na 


Chicapee, or Chicopee, (U.9.)chik-o-pee’ or chik‘o-pe§) 
Chicago, (U. 8.) 1) shi-kqw! go 

Chichester, (Eng.) chich! ester 

Chichis, (Mex.) chit! chts 


Fate, far, fall, what, bat, — Mete, prey, hélp, there, htr. — Pine, marine, bird, fig.— Note, dive, mive, wolf, book, lord. — Tine, byl, ynitc — Fr. long vdeo; Fr. short bit— 
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Chicot, (U. 8.) 
Chienti, (B.) 
Chievres, (Neth.) 
Chigiogna, (Switz.) 
Chihuahua, (Mex.) 
Chili, (S. Am.) 
Chilicothe, (U. 8.) 
Chilpanzinga, (Mex.) 
Chiltepeque, (Mex.) 
Chimalapan, (Mex) 
Chimalipa, (Mex.) 
Chimborazo, (S. Am.) 
China, (As.) 
Chinandega, (Mex.) 
Chinese Empire 
Chinon, (Fr.) 

Chiny, (Neth.) 
Chippenham, (Eng.) 
Chippeway, (U. 35 
Chirow, (Austr.) 
Chiusa, (It.) 

Chiusano, (It.) 

Chiusi, (It. 

Chlinitza, (Austr.) 
Chiliselburg, (R.) 
Chlov, (R) ie 
Chiumetz, (Austr.) 
Chodziesen, (Pr.) 
Chokchinsk, (R.) 
Cholmoghory, (R.) 
Cholula, (Mex. 
Chorbrow, (Pr.) 
Chorostkow, (Austr ) 
Chotzen, (Austr.) 
Chowes, (Eng.) 
Christburg, (Pr.) 
Christiania, (Sc. Pen.) 
Christiansand, (Sc. Pen.) 
Christiansfeld, (Den.) 
Christiansoe, (Sc. Pen.) 


Christianstadt, (Sc. Pen.) 


Christinehamn, (Sc. Pen. 
Christinestadt, (Sc. Pen.) 
Christoval, (Mex.) 
Chuquisaca, (S. Am.) 
Cieszanow, (Austr.) | 
Cilicia, (As.) 

Cilician Gates 

Cimbres, (Pen.) 
Cimbrishamn, (Sc. Pen.) 
Cimiti, (It.) c. 

Cimone, (It.) 

Cincinnati, (U. 8.) 
Ciney, (Neth.) 

Cintra, (Pen.) 

Circassia, (R.) 
Cirencester, (Corn., Eng.) 
Citta Nueva, (It.) 

Citta Vecchia, (It.) 
Cittadella, (It.) 

Ciudad Real, (Mex.) 
Ciudad Rodrigo, (Pen.) 
Ciudadela, (Pen.) 
Ciurana, (Pen.) 

Civita Vecchia, (It.) 
Clabbveck, (Neth.) 
Cladow, (Ger.) 
Clagenfurt, Pape] 
Claihorne, ( . 8.) 

Clan, (Sc. Pen.) L 

Clape, la, ¢Fr.) 

Clara, Sa, (Pen.) 
Clareno, (Switz.) 

Claro, (Bwitz.) 
Clausenburg, LO ay 
Clausholm, é en.) 
Clausthal, (Ger.) 

Claytte, la, (Fr.) 
Clefmont, (Fr.) 
Clementino, (It.) 
Clermont, (Fr.) 

Clermont de Lodeve, (Fr.) 


Clermont en Argonne, (Fr.) 


Clermont Ferrand, (Fr. 


Cieven, or Chiavenna, (It.) 


Cleves, (Ger.) 

Cleves und Berg, (Ger.) 
Clissa, ( Austr.) 
Clitheroe, (Eng.) 
Clogher, (Ir.) 
Cloghnakilty, (Ir.) 
Clusone, (it.3 r 

Cnua Germana, (Austr.) 
Cobadonga, (Pen.) 
Coblentz, (Ger.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


shi'ko 

chi-én'tt 

shi-€vr! 

kid-gon'ya 

chi-gga! 99a 

cht'lé 

chil-li-koth'e 

chil-pan-thin! (or sin’) ga 

chil-te-pe'ke 

cht-ma-la! pan 

chi-ma-lé'pa 

chim-bo-ra! so 

chi!na 

cht-nan-de! ga 

chi-nége! 

shi-nong! 

shi-nit! 

chip'’num 

chip'pe-way 

thi'rd 

ki-oo!za 

ki-99-2a!no 

ki-99! 2% 

Ehli-nit! sa 

Ehlt! zel-boor® 

chldv 

Ekloo!méts 

thot! tst-zen 

chok-chinsk! 

chol-md g-hb-ry 

cho-log/la 

thor! bro 

thd-rost! ko 

tho?'sen 

kowz 

Krist! boor® 

krist-t-a/ni-a 

kr! sti-ahn-sand! 

kr#!sti-dhns-félt 

krt! sti-ahns-A 

kr#! sté-dhn-stdt or kri- 
shdhn-stat 

kré-sti!ne-hdmn 

krt-sti!ne-stat 

kris-td-val! 

choo-ki-sa/ka 

tst-sha'no 

ct-lish'i-a 

ci-lish'an 

thim!brésse 

cim! bris-hamn 

chi-m?! tt 

cht-md'ne 

cin-cin-nal't 

ci-na! 

thin! tra 

cir-kas'st-a or cir-kds!- 

sis! e-ter [sht-a 

chit-ta! nog-d'va 

chit-ta! vek'ki-a 

chit-ta! dél'la 

thi- (or si-) go-dad! re-al! 

tht-99-ddd! rd-dri! go 

tht-o9-da! de-la 

thi-99-ra'na 

chi! vi-ta vék'kt-a 

klab' bake 

kla'do 

kla! cén-foort 

kla'borne 

klahn 

la klape 

sin'ta kli'ra 

kld-re'no 

kla'ro 

klou! zén-boor® 

klous-holm! 

klous'tahl 

Ta kléte 

kle-mong’ 

kle-mén-tt!no 

klére-mong! 

klére-mong! dé 15-déve! 

klere-mong! an ar-gine! 

klére-mong’ fér-rang 

chi-e!vén 

kle'vesse 

kle'vesse gont bér& 

Klis! sa 


klith! er-5 
klod'hér 

klo &-na-kil! ty 
klgg-zd'ne 

knoo'a gér-ma'na 
k6-ba-don' ga 

ko! blénts 
ko'boor® 
kd-chind 
k5-klwa! 

kolko 
k0/kd-mi-rt-ko' pie 
k5-k5-na'to 
kd'dd-ka-val/lo 
kon-yak! 


Cogollo Point, (Pen.) 
Coquinas, (It.) r. 
Coignéres, aa 
Coimbra, (Pen. 
Colberg, (Pr.) 

Colburn, (Neth.) 

Col de Cabres, (Fr.) mt. 
Colditz, (Ger.) 
Coleggio, (It.) 
Coligny, (Switz.) 
Collalto, (It.) 

Colianzo, (Pen.) 
Coliares, (Pen.) 
Colima, (Mex.) 
Colimies, (Mex.) 
Colloroe, coe) 
Colmar, (Fr.) 
Colnett, (Mex.) ¢. 
Cologne, or Keln, (Ger.) 
Colombia 

Colorado, (S. Am.) r. 
Colorados Point, (Mex.) 
Colorna, (It.) 
Columbretes, (Pen.) isl. 
Comaron, (Austr.) 
Comayagua, (S, Am.) 
Combeau Fontaine, (Fr.) 
Combrondes, (Fr.) 
Comero, (It.) mt. 
Comino, (It.) 
Como, (It.) 
Como, (It.) L 
Comorin, ees 
Comporta, (Pen. 
Com postella, (Pen.) 
Concentayna, (Pen.) 


Concepcion, (Chili, Am.) 


Concise, (Switz.) 
Concordia, (It.) 
Condé, la, (Fr.) 
seen ai) 
Congaree, (U. 8.) 
Congleton, (Eng.) 
Congo, Cary 
Coni, (It.) 
Connaught, (Tr.) 
Connaux, (Fr.) 
Connecticut, (U. 8.) 
Connemara, ([r.) 
Conquista, la, (Pen.) 
Constance, or Constanz, 
(Ger.) 
Constance, (Switz.) 
Constance, (Switz.) 2 
Constantinople, [Stam 
bool,] uk 
Conza, (It.) 
Coos, (U. 8.) 
Cooshatchie, (U. 8.) 
Copenhagen, { Kjobnhavn 
(Den. 
Copiapo, (S. Am.) 
Coquet, (Eng.) 
Coquille, la, (Fr.) 
Coguimbo, (8S. Am.) 
Corbeil, (Fr.) 
Corbiére, (Switz.) 
Cordillera, (Brazil,) mt. 
Cordouan, (Fy ) t. 
Cordova, or 
Corea, (As.) 
Corella, (Pen.). 
Corfu, (Gr.) isl! 
Corgemont, (Switz.) 
Coria, (Pen.) 
Corinth, (Gr.) 
Corinthia, (Gr.) 
Corioli, ({t.) 
Cork, (Ir.) co. 
Cormeilles, (Fr.) 
Cornellana, (Pen.) 
Cornia, (It.) r. 
Corno, ( t. amt. 
Cornwall, (Eng.) 
Coronata, (Austr.) isl. 
Corps, (Fr.) 
Coral de Almaguer, (Pen.) 
Corréze, (Fr.) dep. 
Corstca, (F'r.) isl. 
Corso, (It.) c. 
Corsoer, (Den.) 
Corte Figueira, (Pen.) 
Cortes, (Pen.) 
Corunna, (Fen.) 
Corzola, ustr.) ish 
Coscia, (It.) isl. 
Coselitz, (Prus.) 
Coshocton, (U. 8.) 
Coslin, (Prus.) 
Cosse, le Nivier, (Fr.) 
Cosseir, (Af.) 
Cossonex, A al i 
Cotanes, (Pen.) 


kd-gol'yo 
k6-b-t! 2G 
Kandn-yére! 
kd-im! bra 
kol'bérz 
kol’boorn 
kol dé kabr! 
kol dits 
k6-léd'y#-0 
ko-Tin-yi! 
kol-lal'to 
ko-li-an! tho 
ko-li-a!resse 
ko-lt!ma 
kd-li' mi-esse 
ko'ld-rA! 
kol-mar 
kol’/nét 
kd-l0ny", kAln, Eng. ké- 
ko-lom! bi-a [lone! 
k6-1b-rai’ do 
k6-l6-rii! dos 
ko-lor’na 
kd-login-bre!tesse 
kd-ma-ron! 
kd-ma-ya! goa 
kong-bd! fong-tand 
kong-brong-de! 
k6'me-ro 
kd-mi!no 
kd!'mo 
kd!’mo 
kom! o-rin 
kom-por'ta 
kom-pos tel/ya 
kon-thén-t?/na 
kon-thép-tht-on', Eng. 
kon-sép! shun 
kong-cise! 
kon-kor' di-a 
la Rongedel 
kG-nél'ya-no 
kon"! ga-ree! 
kon-gl'ton 
kon' go 
ko'nt 
kon! nawt 
kon-nd! 
kon-nét' t-kut 
kon-ne-ma! ra 
la kon-kis'ta 


kon-stants 


kon-stants or king-stangs! 

kon-stdnts or king stangs! 

kon-stan-ti-no'ple or stam- 
bool 

kond’za 

ko'os 

koos-hatch'y 


2] ko-pen-h@ gen 


ko-pt-a-po! 

kok! et 

la kd-ki-é! or kd-Kily! 
ko-kim!bo 

kor-be-i or kor-bely 
kor-bi-ére! 

kor-dil/ ye-ra 
kor-dgg-ang! 


nojosa, (Pen.) kor-dd'va 


k5-ré'a 
ko-rél'ya 

kor' foo 
korge-mong! 
ko! rt-a 
kor'inth 

ko-rin! thi-a 
k6-rt-5/lt 

kork 

kor-me-%! or kor-mely’ 
kor-nel-ya'na 
kor'ni-a 
kor'no 
korn'wall 
k5-r5-na' ta 
kikr 

ko-ral! de al-mi-gér! 
kor-réz 

kor! si-ka 
kor'so 

kor-2&0! ér 
kor'te ft-g'ra 


kor’ tesse 


kohsse lé nit-vt-¢! 
kos-sére! 

kos! s0-nex 

k6-td! nesse 


Céte d?Or, {Fr.) dep. 
Cétes du Nord, (Fr.) dep. 
Cothen, (Prus.) 
Cotopaxi, e. Am.) 
Cottbus, (Prus.) 
Cottens, (Switz.) 
Couilly, (Fr.) 


Coulanges sur Yonne, (Fr.) 


Coupois, le, (Fr.) 
Cour Chevemy, (Fr.) 
Courgenay, (Switz.) 


Courland, or Kurland, (R.) 


Coventry, (Eng.) 
Covington, (Eng.) 
Cowes, (Eng.) 
Coyna, (Pen.) 
Cozzolina, (It.) 
Cracow, or 
Cran, (Switz.) 

Crana, (Switz.) 

Craon, (Fr.) 

Crasto, (Pen.) 
Cremona, (It.) 
Crescentino, (It.) 
Cressy, (Fr.) 

Creuse, (Fr.) dep. 
Crimea, (R.) 
Crimitschau, (Ger.) 
Crissier, (Switz.) 
Croatia, (Austr. & Tur.) 
Croisettes, (Switz.) 
Croisy la Haye, (Fr.) 
Croix, (Switz.) 

Croix Verte, (Fr.) 
Cronstadt, (R.) 
Croupiére, (Fr.) 
Crustumerium, (It.) 


Cruz de Mudela, Sta. (Pen.) 


Cruz, Sa, (Pen.) 
Csaba, (Austr.) 
Csalm, (Austr.) 
Cseffa, (Austr.) 
Csege, (Austr.) 
Csesztreg, (Ausm.) 
Csongrad, (Auest.) 
Csorna Kapuvar, ( Austr.) 
Csosmond, (Austr.) ; 
Csuesa, (Austr.) |. 
Cuba, (Pen.) 
Cucole, (It.) mé. 
Cudazzoni, (It.) m& 
Cuenca, (Pen.) 
Cuerva, (Pen.) 
Cuevas, las, (Pen.) 
Culla, (Pen.) 

Cully, (Switz.) 
Culm, (Austr.) pr. 
Culmsee, (Prus.) 
Cumbach, (Ger.) 
Cumberland, (Eng.) 
Cunitz, (Ger.) 


Curacao, or Curagoa, (VW. 
) 


Ind. 


Curdistan, or Koordistan, 
A 


(As. 
Cures, (It.) 
Curicatore, (It.) 


Curische Nehrung, (Prus.) 


Curische Haff, (Prus.) 
Cusset, (Fr.) 

Cussy, (Fr.) 

Custrin, (Prus.) 
Cutigliana, ([t.) 
Cutro, (It.) 
Cuxbaven, (Ger.) 
Cuyahoga, (U. 8.) 
Cyllenia, (Gr.) 4 
Czakova, (Austr.) 
Czakvar, ( Austr.) 
Czarnikow, (Prus.), 
Czarnowo, (Prus.) 
Czarskoselo, Sd) 
Czaslau, (Austr. 
Czempin, (Prus.) 
Czenstechau, (R.), 
Czepedlak, ( Austr.) 
Czernahora, (Austr.) 
Czernowice, ( Austr.) 
Czichen, (Prus.) 
Czirknicz, (Austr.) 
Czortkow, (Austr.) 
Czueza, ( Austr.) 


kote ddre 

kote dhe ndhr 
ka'tén 

k6-to-pdz't or ko-to-pa! th . 
kot' bogsse 

keot/téns 

koo-yt! or keol-yi! 
kog-langge stir 1-One 
lé koq-pwa! 

koor shéve-mt! 
koorge-na! 

kogr'lant 

kuv! en-try 
kuv'ing-ton 

kouz 

kot!na 

kot-25-li'na 


rakow, (Austr.) kra@/ko or kra-kogt 


krane 

kra!na 

kra-ong 

kras'to 

kre-mé!'na 
kre-shén-tt"*0 
krés-si! 

krése 

krit!me-a 
kri!mit-shou 
kris-si-e! 

krd-a'ti-a or krd-a! sha 
krwd-zéte 

krwd-zi! la ha 
krwa 

krwa verte 

krone’ stat 
kron-pt-ere 
krog-steo-me'rt-oom 
sdn'ta krogth dé mog-de'ia 
santa krogth 
chob'bS 

cholm 

chéf'fa 

che' ge 

chéss'tré® 
chgn-grad! 

chor!na ka'pog-vur’) 
chos-mond 

chog-e'sa 

kog'ba 

koo'ko-le 
kqq-dat-25' nt 


ko: én'sa 


koo-ér'va 

las koo-elvds 

kool’ya 

kul-li!, kii-yt!, or kitl-ya? 
koglm 

koglm!ze 

kogm’ bath 

kum! ber-land 

kog!nits : 


{ koq-rog-sa’o, ku-ra-sb 
koor-dis-tan! 


koq'resse 
koq-rt-ka-t5're 
koo'ré-she ne-rogngh 
kog’rt-she haf : 
kiis-se! 

kiis-si! 

kiis-trine!. 
koo-til-ya!na; 
ko9/tro 

kooz'ha-fén 
kt-a-hd' ga 
sil-lé'ni-a 
tst-kd'va 

tsak'var 

char! ni-koofs 
chir-ngo-vo 
chir-sk6! se-to, 


+tsds'lou 


chém-pine! 
chén-sté'Thou 
tse-péd! lak 
tsér-nd-hd'ra 
tschér-nd-vit! s¢ 
cht'Then \ 
tsirk'nits 
chort'koof 
choo! cha, 


D. 


Dasen, (Prus.), 

Dacca, Sind) 

Dadizeel, (Neth.), 
Daelen, (Neth.) 
Daenemark, or Denmark 
Dagerhort, (R.) 


da! bér 

dak'ka 

da! di-zele 

dd!lén 

da'ne-mdark, dén' mitrk 
dd! gér-hort 

a! 
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Dagestan, (B.) « 
Mago, (R.) isl, 
Deaien, (Ser 
Da Bomey ? 
De Rota, (U. 8. 
Dz & (Sc. Pen.) r. 
Dalburgh, (Scot, 
Dalby, cae Pen. 
Dalecarlia, or Dalarna, 
* (Sc. Pen.) 
Dalen, (Sc. Pen.) 
Dalfors, (Sc. Pen.) 
Dalhousie, (U. 8.) 
Dalmatia, or Dalmazien, 
(Austr.) 
Dainacardoch, (Scot.) 
Dalpe, (Switz.) 
Dalton, (Eng.) 
Dalya, ( seoc 
Dalziel, (Scot. 
Damascus, (Tur. 
Damaun, (Per. 
Damet, (Fr.) 
Damietta, (Eg. 
Damm, (Prus., 
Damm, {prus.5 7 
martin, (Fr.) 
imme, (Neth. & Ger.) 
Dampier’s Archipelago, 
Group, and Strait, 
(Austral.) 
Damsdorf, (Den.) 
Damsig, (Den.) 
Damville, (Fr.) 
Danbury, tt . 8.) 
‘Danilov, (R.) 
Danilovka, (R.) 
Dankov, (R.) 
Dannemarie, (Fr.) 
Dannemoine, (Fr.) 


‘Pantsic, or Danzig, (Prus.) 


Danube, or Donau, (Ger.) 
Daoudputra, (Ind.) 
Darda, (Austr.) 


Dardanelles, or Hellespont, 


Strait, (Tur.) 
Darfo, (It.) 
Darfour, or Darfur, (Af.) 
Dargal, (Australia,) mi. 
Dariel, Pass of, (R.) 
Darien, (S. Am.) 


‘PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


da-le-kir'tt-a or da'lar- 
na 

da!lén 

dal'fors 

dal-hoo'zy 

dal-ma! sht-a or dal-ni!- 
-tst-én 

ddl-na-kiir! doth 

dal'pe 

dalton 

da!li-a or ddl'ya 

dql’ zeel 

da-mas'kus 

da-maun! 

di-me! 

da-mi-ét'ta 

dim 

dim 

ddm-mir-tang! 

ddm!'me 


dam’ peor 


dams'dorf 
dam'sig 
dang-viler 
dan’ bér-ra 
da! ni-lov 
da-ni-lov'ka 
dan'kov 
ddn-mi-rt! 
ddn-mwane! 
dan'tsith 
enigte on d5'now 
ad-9. tra 
dina 


dar-da-nélls! 


Darmstadt, [Hessen,] (Ger.) darm’stdt 


Daroca, (Pen.) 

Dartmoor Forest, (Eng ) 

Dartuch, (Pen.) c 

Darwar, ( Hind.) 

Dauphine, (Fr.) 

Daverdisse, (Neth.) 

|Davidov, es) 

(Dayara, (Af.) mt. 

Dax, ( re) 

De Bilt, (Neth.) 

De Brack, (Neth.) 

De Chats, (Can.) i. 

De Haag, Neth.) 

De Ham, (Neth.) 

De Haule, (Neth.) 

De Hond, or Western 
Scheldt, (Neth.) 

‘De Hunse, (Neth.) 

De Kruis Schans, (Neth.) 

De Kuinder, (Neth.) r. 

De Maaren, ¢ eth.) 

De Meden, (Neth.) 

De Pampel, etl) 

De Pol, (Neth.) 


da-ri/ka 
dart!m 
dar'tootch 
dar!war 
do-fi-ne! 
da! fér-dis!sg 
da!vi-doo 


de hogn'se 

de krois skiing 
de koin'dér 
de ma!rén 

de me'dén 

de pam'pél 

de pit 


De Witt’s Land, (Austral.) de vite 


bon Sea, or Babr Lut, 


fa al.) 

Deba, (Pen.) 
Debretzin, ( Austr.) 
Deccan, (ind.) 
Dechkin, (R.) 

Deda, ( Austr.) 

Dee Meeder, (Neth.) 
Deetz, (Prus.) 


Delden, ( 
Delderbroek, (Neth.) 
Delemara, cit) 
Delen, (Sc. Pen.) 2. 
Delfino Castel, (It.) 
Delft, (Neth.) 

eg ii Point, (Mex.) 
Delhi, (ind) 
Delitsch, (Prus.} 
Delos, (Gr.) 

Delsperg, (Switz.) 
Delta, (Eg.) 

Delvino, (Austr.) 
Demarara, (S. Am.) 
Demer, (Neth.) rT 
Demnia, (Austr.) 


bar lat? 


de'ba 

de! brét-tsina! 
dék’kan 
detch-kin! 


dill dér-brogk 
de-le-mi'ra 
de'lén 
dél-fi'no 
déift 

a Lge! da 
dél/hi or dél'hi 
dellitch — 
de'los 
déls'pérth 
dél'ta 
dél-vi!no 
dém-i-ri'ra 


de!mér 
dém'nt-a 


Den Berg, (Neth.) 

Den Hitzert, Aa 
Den Hoek, (Neth.) 
Denbigh, (Ir.) 
Denbighshire, (Eng.) 
Dender, (Neth.) r. 
Denia, (Pen.) 
Denklingen, (Ger.) 
Denmark, or Danemark 
Dennevitz, (Prus.) 


déne bérth 
déne hit! zért 
déne hook 
dén’ be. 
dén'be-shire 
dén'dér 
de'ni-a 
dénk'lin-gén 
dén’mark 


Dent de Mordls, (Switz.) mt. ding dé mé-réle! 
Dento, (Austr.) dén'to 

Deptfo: Eng.) dét'furd 
Derevaragn, Xs r.) dér-e-va-riigh! 
Der Teers, (Neth.) dér téhrs 
Dernis, (Aucts.) dér'nis 

Derpt, (#.) dérpt 

Ders, ( Austr.) dérs 

Derval, (Fr.) dér-val! 
Derwent, (Eng.) dér!went 
Derazow, (Prus.) dért!so 
Desaguadero, (8. a=) dés-t-gwia-da!ro 
Desconocida Point, (Mex.) dés'k5-nd-thd! (or s¥’) de 
Desha, (U. 8.) desh-a! 
Desiderada, (W. Ind.) isk. de!st-de-rtt/da 
Des Moines, (U. 8.) da-moin! 
Desna, (R.) r. dés'na 

Dessau, (Prus.) dés'sou 
Detmold, (Ger.) dét!molt 
Detroit, (U--S.) Fr. de-trwa 
Dettelbach, (Ger.) dét'tél-bath 


Dettingen, (Ger. & Switz.) dét’tin-gén . 


Deux Ponts, or Zwey- 
bruecken, (Ger.) 
Deva, (Austr.) 
Develiers, (Switz.) 
Deventer, (Neth.) 


Devizes 
Devon, (New Zealand) 
Devon, North, [Barrow’s 


Strait,] (N. Am.) 
Dezna, (Austr.) 
Dharwar, { Hind.) 
Dherbiéres, (Fr.) 
Dhuy, (Neth.) 
Diableretz, (Switz.) 


Diarbekir, (Tur.) 
Diamante, tis) 
Diatkovo, (R.) 


Dibeja, (It.) 
Dikkebusch, (Neth.) 
} Diekirch, (Neth.) 
Dicomano, (It.) 
Die, (Fr.) 
Die Clus, (Ger.) 
Dieboldsau, (Switz.) 
Dieffelt, (Ger.) 
Diego, (Mex.) 
Diemens Land, Van, 
(New Zealand) 
Diepenheim, (Neth.) 
Diepholz, (Ger.) 
Dieppe, (Fr.) 
Diesbach, (Switz.) 


Dieulonard, (Fr.) 
Dievenbrug, (Neth.) 
Diezma, (Pen.) 
Dignac, (Fr.) 
Dignato, (Austr.) 
Digne, (Fr.) 

Digny, (Fr. 

Digoin, {Fr 

Dijou, (Fr.) 

Diknau Mjot, (Af.) 
Dillenburg, (Ger.) 
Dillengen, soem.) 
Dinaburg, (R.) 
Dinan, (Fr.) 

Dinaut, (Neth.) 
Dingelfangen, (Ger.) 
Dingelstadt, (Prus.) 
Dinkelsbuhl, (Ger.) 
Dinne Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 
Dino, (It.) ist. 
Dintenheim, jeer ) 
Dinwiddie, (U. 8.) 
Dios Gyor, (Austr.) 
Dioukova, (R.) 
Diourmen, (R.) 
Dipach, (Neth.) 
Dippeldswalg, (Ger.) 
Dirkshorn, (Neth.) 
Dirschau, (Prus.) 
Dischingen, (Ger.) 
Disna, (R.) 
Distamo, (Gr.) 
Distriana, (Pen.) 
Diu, (Ind.) fv. & ish. . 
Divassa, (Austr.) 


dA-pong' or tswt-briick'- 
en 


de'va 
dé-ve-li-e 
de'vén-tér 
de-vi' ze 
dév'on 
dév'on 
désh!na 
dhir-war! 
dér-bi-ére! 
dot 
di-abl-rétz! 
dt-dr-bek-ir! or dt-tir-bekr 
di-d-man!te 
dt-at-kd!vo 
di-be'i-a 
dik'ke-boogskf 
dik! kirth 
di-k5-mi!no 
dé 

di klogs 
di'bolt-ro" 
dif'félt 

di-e! go 

vin di!méns lind! 


at! pén-hime 
dip’ holts 
di-ép! 

dis! bath 
dis'sen 

dist ° 

dt-ot 
di-0t,'l5-nare’ 
di'fen-brogth! 
di-éth'ma 
din-yak! 
din-ya!to or din! nit'to 
diny 

din-yi! 
di-go-ing’ 
di-Zo9! 
dik-nau mjot 
dil’/lén-boor® 
dil/lén-gén 
di!nt-bogr® 
di-nang! 
di-nd! 

ding! él-fang-én 
ding! él-stit! 
dink! éls-bool! 
din'ne fi-dra 
di/no 
din'tén-htme 


dip'pélts-vuly 
dirks' horne 
dir! shou 
dt'shing-én 
dis'na 
dis-ta’mo 
dis-trt-a'na 
if 


di 
di-viis'sa 


Dixmude, (Neth.) diz'moo! de 
Djavat, (R.) pst 
Djura, (Se. Pen.) pba 
Dmitriev, (R.) mi! trt-éo 
Dmitrievsk, (R.) dmit' tri-evsk! 
Dmitrievskoe, (R.) dmi' trt-év! shda 
Dmitroy, ey dmt'troy 
Dnieper, (R.) dnie per 
Dniester, ~ antes! tér 
Doab, (Ind.) dd'ab 
Dobheran, (Ger.) dob-be-riin! 
Dobbertin, (Ger) dob-bér-tin! 
Dobrianka, (R.) db-bri-un'ka 
Dobrokoz, (Austr.) d3'bri-koz! 
Dobromil, (Austr.) dd!brd-mil! 
Dobrzyce, (Prus.) ddbr-shtt!o¢ 
Dockchitsy, (R.) dock-chit! sy 
Doeblitz, (Ger.) dda! hlits 
Doesburg, (Neth.) 199s boors 
Doetinchem, (Neth.) doo-tin’ thém 
Dogliani, (It.) dol! ya-nt 
Dognacska, (Austr.) dog-niitch’ka 
Dole, eae mt, dd'le 
Dolgelly, (Ir. dgl-géth'ly . 
Dolghinov, e) dol-ghi'now 
Dolgovka, (R.) dol-gov'ka 
Dolina (Austr.) db-lt'na 
Doljitska, (R.) dol-jits'ka 
Dolores, (Mex.) di-li'résse 
Dolores, los, etc los dd-18'résse 
Dolsk, (Prus. lolsk 
Dolstadt, (Sc. Pen.) del! stat 
Doltzig, (Prus.) oit! tsi, 


Domanovitchi, (R.) dd-mé-nd! vit!tcht 
Domau, (Prus.) d 


Dombresson, (Switz.) dong-brésse-song? 
Dombroka, (Austr.) dim! bré'ka 
Dombrovitza, 4 dim-bro-vit'za 
Dombrowsk, (R.) dim-brisk! 
Domburgg (Neth.) dome! boor® 
Domdidiér, (Switz.) ding-di-dt-e 
Domfront, (Fr.) dong-frong! 
Domo d?Ossola, (It.) dod!m6 dos! sd-la 
DNomremy, (Fr.) ding-ré-mit! 
Domusnoas, (It.) dé'mogs-nd/as 
Don, (R.) r. on 
Donaghadee, (Ir.) don-a-thi-dee! 


Donau, or Danube, (Ger.) r. dd-nou 


Donaueschingen, (Ger.) dd'nou-é! shi: 
Donauwerth, pee dd!nou-vérte! 
Doncos, (Pen. din'kos 
Donegal, (Ir.) don-e-gal! 
Donga, att din' ga 
Donga, far mt. din'ga 
Dongio, (Switz.) din'jo 
Dongola, (Af.) don! gi-la 
Donjurn, (Neth.) don! yoorn 
Don Kossacks, (R.) don kos-satcks’ 
Donnatto, (It.) dén-ndt' to 


Donnersberg, or Mt. Ton- | don-ners'bér® or ming 
nere, (Ger.) ton-nére! 


Donska, (R.) dins'ka 
Donzenac, (Fr.) dong-ze-niak! 
Donzere, (Fr.) dong-zere! 
Doorn, (Neth.) dohrn 
Doornspyk, (Neth.) ddhrn! sptke 
Dora Baltea, (It.) r. do'ra bal-te'a 
Dora Riparia, (It.) do'ra rt-pa'rt-a2 
Dorat, le, (Fr.) lé d5-ra! 
Dorchester, Se cere 
Dordogne, (I'r.) dep, 6r-d5: 
Dordrecht, (Neth.) dort’rétht 
Dorfii, (Switz,) dorf'lé 
Dorgali, (It.) dor-ga/tt 
Dormans, (Fr.) dor-mang 
Dorna, (Austr.) dor'na 
Dornes, (Pen.) dir'nesse 
Dornoch, (Scot.) dor-nok! 
Dorpat, or Doerpt, (R.) dir'pat or dorpt 
Dorset, (New Zealand) dor! set 
Dorsetshire, (Eng) dor'set-shire 
Dorsgaden, (Den.) dihrs! gi-den 
Dorsten, (Neth.) dor'stén 
Dort, (Neth.) dort 
Dos Aguas, re . dos a goo-tis 
Dos Barios, (Pen. dos bi-rt'os 
Dosterland, beth.) dds'ter-lant! 
Dotis, (Austr.) ad‘ tis 
Dotra, ( Austr.) dd'tra 
Douarnenez, (Fr.) doo-tirn-ng’ 
Douay, (Fr.) dog-a! 
Doubrka, ( Austr.) doghka 
Doubrovka, (R.) dou-brov'ka 
Doubrovsk, (R.) 
Doubs, ¢Fr.) 7. doobz 
Doubs, vc dep. bz 
Doué, (Fr.) 
Doukovehina, (R.) dou-k0-ve-hit/na 
Doulens, (Fr.) dog-lang! 
Doulevant, (ie) doo-le-vang! 
Dounstin, (R.) in! 
Dournovsk, (R.) dour-novsk! 
Douro, (Pen.} +. ro 
Douvanoi, (R.) isl. dou’vi-noi 


Hate, far, fall, whqt, bat. — Meto, prey, hélp, thére, hér, — Pins, marine, bird, fig.—-NBte, ddve, mbve, wolf, book, lord. —Tins, dull, unite. — Fr. long vo; Fr. short bit— 
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at 


P 


Douve, (Fr.) 7. 
Dovre, (Sc. Pen.) 
Dovre Field, (Sc. Pen.) 
Dowlatabad, > find.) 
Down, (Ir. ry 
Doyet, ( 
Draaby, egy 
Dragoncella, (It.) 
ragonera, (Pen. , isl, 
ragton, (Neth. ) 
Draguignan, (Fr.) 
Dramburg, Brae) 
Drammen, (Sc. Pen.) 
Dranze, (It.) r. 
Drausen, (Prus.) I. 
Prave, (Austr.) r. 
Draxholm, (Den.) 
Dreisen, (Prus.) 
Drensteinfurth, (Ger.) 
Drenthe, Neth.) 
Drepko, (Prus.) 
Pec. (Ger) 
Dreux, (Fr.) 
Drewitz, Prus.) 
Dreyoe, (Dén.) isl. 
Driburda, (Neth.) 
Drillo, (re r. 
Drissa, (R.) 
Drittgeeste, (Ger.) 
Drobakka, (Sc. Pen.) 
Droge, (nie) re 
Drogheda, (Ir.) 
Droitwich, (Eng.) 
Drome, (He) tr 
Drone, (Fr 
Drompierre, (Switz, ) 


ch oa or Trondhjem, 


(Sc. P 
Dieesiivel, a 
Drosselberg, (Den.) 
Drossen, See 
Droué, ¢ T.) 
Mh enc, ne 

rulingen, 

aay ak (Neth.) 
Drummond, (Can.) - 
Drasenheim, (fr) 
ela (Switz.) 

ubicza, (Austr.) 
Dubiecko. 
Dublin, ( tr. 
Davie (Austr.) 
Dubrovka, bs y 
Dubuque, ( ) 
Dubuskoro. 
Ducali, cit) § ‘es 
Duckerow, (Prus.) 
Dudeldorf, (Ger.) 
Dudzeele. a eth.) 
eee (it) 

uerne, (Fe ) 

Duffel, ( Neth.) 

Du gato, oY 

Duida, m.) m& 

Duina, (Austr) c. 

Duiveland, (Neth.) 

Duiven, (Neth. ) 
pee (Af.)* 

Baxi, (ie ) 

Dulce. ex.) g. & L. 

Dulw a » (Eng.) 

Dumbertonshire, (Scot.) 

Dumel, (Fr.) isl. 

Dumel, Ger.) r. 

Dumfries 

Dun, (Fr. 

Dundal 


Austr.) 


(Scot.) co. 


So. yey 
sree (oe » (It) 
Dundas, (Can.) 
Dundee, (Scot.) 
Pea revatt, ai 

- nnon, (Ir.) 
ada 


Dariat, (Fr. 

Durham, (Boe. Can.) 
Durlach, (Ger.) 
Dusseldorf, (Ger.) 
Ee 


a. 
Dynapoor, (Hind.) 
Dyxrenroth, (Sw**z.) 
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dg 

aorore 
dolore fihid 
dou'la ta-bad! 


dra! gon-chél'la 

dra-gi-ne'ra 

driith'ton 

dré-chén-yan! 

dram! boore 

drim! mon 

drind’ ze 

drou'zen 

drive 

driiz-hglm! 

ari! zen 

pokes sttne-fogrt! 
drén'te 

drép'ko 

arés! den or dréz'den 

drei, 


dre’ vits 
drt ot 
drt-bogr' da 
dril’/lo 
dri? sa 
arit! ge’ ste 
ok? se ge 
rd 
droh' po 
rite 
drdme 
drime 
drong-pt-tre! 


dront! hime 


drd!zén-dorf 
dros! sél-bér® 
dros! sen 

ra 


adie Rg~en 
drogm!mon 
dritm-mong’ 
dro! zén-hime 
doob! dén-dorf 
do0tt’ cha 
doq-bé-e'ko 
dublin 

dog-bd val! 
du-broo/ka 
du-bogt! or du-bhgque’ 
du-bus-kd'ro 
doy-ka' lt 
dook'ke-ro 
dq! dél-darf 
dgod-ze!le 
dgo-2 7a 
di-érn! 


dog-kél'ya 
dooq'kla 

dog! ge (or se) 
ath) Oe 
di-mél! 

doq’mél 
ne 


anptoncetirtiph) 
doo-ran! go 
dgo-ran'no 
doo-ras’no 

door’ boi 

diir-da! 

durham 


dy-na-pogr! 
diz’rén-rote 


4 


East Inpra 

Eauze, (Fr.) 
Ebbelyiike (Den.) 
Ebeltoft, (Den.) 
Ebeltoft, ne } 6. 
Eberbach, ee 
Ebersfeld, (Ger.) 
Eberswalde, (Ger.) 
Ebesfalva, (Austr.) 
Ebis, (Switz.) 
Ebrach, (Ger.) 
Ebrach’ urg, (Ger.) 
Ebrach Rauhe, (Gers) 
Ebrach Reiche, (Ger.) +, 
Ebro, (Pen.) 


Ebsambul, (As.) 


Eccica, (It.) isl. 
Ecclesfechan, Sor 
Echten, (Neth 
Ecbternach, (Neth.) 
Ecija, (Pen. iY 
Eckartsberg, (Prus.) 
Eckernforde, (Den.) 
Eckernfurde’ 
Eckmuhl, or Eggmul 
Ecluse, (Fr.) 
Ecomoy, (Fr.) 
Ecouis, (F'r.) 
Ecrehou Rocks, (Fr.) 
Ecuador, or Equator, (8. 
Am.) 


Ede, ( 
Edeforssen, (Sc, Pen. 
Edel’s Land ( Austral.) 
Edenhall, (Eug.) 

Edery (Ger.) r 
Edgecomb 
Ediatsk, (R.) 
Edinburgh, 


Tscoky 
Tur.) 


Efat, (Af.) 

Efferden, (Austr.) 
Egelshofon, (Switz.) 
Egemark, (Den.) 
Eger, Ger. & Austr.) 
Eger, Sameer )r 
Egeri, ab 
Egeri, lewis 
Egerlingen, » Switz) 
Egersheim, ( 
Egersund, ‘Se. Don. ) 
Egorberg. (Switz.) 
Eggen, (Switz.) 
Egriweiler, (Switz.) 
Eglecht, (R.) 
Egletons, (Fr.) 


| Egmondaan Zee, 4 eth.) 


Egmont-binnen, (Neth.) 
Egmont, or Taranaki, 
(New Zealand) mt. 
Egypt 
Ehrenbreitstein, eg 
Bhrenbirg, (Ger. 
Ehrendingen, (Switz.) 
Eibenstock, (Ger.) 
Eichstadt, ( er.) 


| Biderstadt, (Den.) 


Eila, (R.) mt, 
Einansau, (R.) r. 
Eindhoven, a Nett. 
Einersdal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Finsiedeln, (Switz.) 
Eisach, (Austr.) 7. 
Fisbach, (Ger.) 
Bisenach, (Ger.) 


Eisendorf, Ger.) 
Eiskoo,{ Ry 
Eisleben, (Ger.) 


Erxen, (Prus.) 
Bkaterinburg, (R.) 
Ekaterinigorad, (R.) 
Ekaterininsk, (R.) 
Ekaterinoslav, (R.) 
Ekerberga, (Sc. Pen.) 
Ekesjo, (Sc. Pefi.) 
Ekotrovska, (R.) 
Elatma 

E! Plan, (Pen.) 

El hf or Great Oasis, 


(Eg 


in'ji-a 


ose 

éb'be-litk/ ke 
6'bél-to ft 
é'bél-to ft 

& bér-bath 
€/bérs-felt 
é'bérs-val! de 
e/béss-fal’ta 
e/bis 

e-brath 
g-brach bogrg 
e-brath rou‘he 
e-brath rt'the 


ebro , 

eb-sdm’ bool or éb-sdm- 
bool! 

ét! chi-ka 

ék-kPs-féth'an 

éth’ten 

éch! tér-ntth 

e-tht'tha 

ék'karts-bérd 

ék'kéwnfAdr! de 


aven, (Den.) ék'kern-far'de 
(Ger. ék' mihi 


e-kldze! 
e-kd-mioa! 
e-kog-t! 
e-kre-o! 
ék-wa-dord 


e’dim 
de 
rt ’ de. zsorelete 


eidecial 

e’ dér 

éj/kum 

¢-di-titsk! 

éd!in-bur-r6 or éd’in-burZ 
é/ dtr 

éd'is-to 

e-doq’mt-a 

éV. tM 


él'de til 

Eme til 

ér/ den 

ér! zel 

e’f at 

6f' for-dén 

rs ihemark 
e-marks 


eo geré 

e’ gér-ling-én 

o gérs-hime 

e/ gér-zo9nd 

@ gér-bérd 

ég’ gen 

ég/ gt-ol'ler 
eglétht 

éal tong 
éth-min/ dahn ze 
éTh mont-bin' ncn 
éth'mont or ta-rd-nil'kt 
e/jipt 
&rén-brite-stIne’ + 
&rén-boore® 
e’rén-din g-én 

3 bén-stok 

2th’ stat 

U dér-stttt 

Pla 

t/nan-z0w 
tnt/hd-fén 
t!nérs-dahh 

tn! zt-déla 

®/2ath 

to/buth 

i! ze-nath 
/zén-dorf 

Saher 

ts/léBen 

th! SS 
e-kaxt! e-r'in-boor B! 
¢-kit-e-rtn-t-go' rid 
e-ka' te-rin-tnsk! 
¢-kat-e-rt-nos' ldo 
e-kér-bér! ga 
e’ke-sh& 
¢-kd-trov' ska 
e-lat'ma 

él plan 


{ él wan! 


El Wah el Ghurbi, or 
-Lesser Oasis, (Eg.) 
Elateah, (Gr.) int. 
Elba, tt) tsl 
Elbe, or Elb, (Ger.) r. 
Elberfeld. (Ger.) 
Elbeu, (Ir) 
Elbing, (Prus.) 
Elbrouz, (R.) mt. 
Elbur, (Per. ) mt. 
Elburg, (Neti?) 
pichaen: (R.) 
Elche, (Pen.) 
Elchingen, (Ger.) 
Elda, (Pen.) 
Elde, (Ger.) r. 
Elden, (Neth.) 
Elenovsk, (R.) 
Eletot, (Fr.) 
Eleusis, (Gr.) b. 
Eleuthera, (W. Ind.) ts? 
Elfkarleby, (Sc. Pen.) 
Elfros . Pen.) 
Elfvedal 5 (Se. Pen.) 
Elga, (Be. Pen.) 
Elgg, (Switz.) 


—— 
él wah! él chur 


¢e-ld-tela 
ba 

él'be or eld 
él’ ber féle 
be 
él’bing 
él'brouz 
él'bAar 
él'boor® 
él-chan'ka 
él'che 
éUthing én 
él’ da 


él'de 

él'den 
e'le-norsh 
ete-to! 

6-la sis 

él-0' the-ra 
elf’ kar-le. bit? 


Esgin, or Morayshire (Scot.) élgtin 
e'lis 


Elis, (Gr. ) 

Elizavetpol, (R.) 

Ellada, (Gr.) r. 

Bllingeganrd, (Den.) 

Ellwangen, (Ger.) 

Elm, (Ger.) 

Elovatka, (R.) 

Elp, (Neth.) 

Elpidio, [t.) 

Elsa, (It.) r. 

Elsant, (Fr.) 

Elsinére, or Helsingoer, 
(Den.) 

Elspeel, (Neth.) 

Elster, (Prus.) z. 

Elsterwarda, ( Prus.) 

Elvedal, Se. Pen.) 

Elz, (Net +) fe 

Elzach, (Ger.) 

Elze, Ger.) 

Ematsbach, (Ger.)  - 

Emba, (As.) g. 

Emba, (As. d Ts 

Embrach, ne Neth.) 

Embrun, (Fr. 

Emd, (Switz.) 

Eimden, (Ger) 

Emeln, Ger.) 


Emmen, (Switz. & Neth.) 


Empoli, (it.) 

Ems, (Ger, Neth.) 

Enara, (R.) 

Encanizado de Murcia, 
(Pen.) 

Endelave, (Den.” ésl, 

Endovichtcha, (R.) 


e (t-22-vét'pok 
élta'da 

él'l ng-e-corde 
él'wang-én 
élm 

¢ (5-vat'ka 
élp? 

él-pt'dt-o 

él sa 

él sang! 

él st-nore, hél-sing-gar 
él' spéle 

él’ stér 
él'stér-vtr'da 
élf dahl 

élts 

él'tsath 


-na' ro 
én'ka-nt-tha’ do de mgr? 
thi-a 
én! de-la!ve 
en-dd-vj chi’ cha. 


Endracht’s Land, (Austral.) ghn/drathts lant 


Eneanizado de Mucir, 
Pen.) 
Eneboe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Eneda, (Switz.) 
Engelberg, (Switz.) 
Engelhartzéll, (Austr.) 
Engelholm, (Se. Pen.) 
Engen, (Ger.) 
Enger, (Ger.) 
Enghien, (Neth.) 
England 
Enguera, {Pen.) 
Enkhuizen, (Neth.) 
Enkoping, (Se. Pen.) 
Ennetbuhl, (Switz.) 
Enniscorthy, (Ir.) 
Enniskillen, (Lr.) 
Enns, (Austr.) rT 
Eno, (R. 
Enontekeis, (R.) 
Enter, (Neth.) 
Entlibuch, Switz.) 
Entradas, (Pen.) 
Entragues, (Fr.) 


; e/ne-d-nt-tha'do dg moge 


thir! 
e/ne bo 
e-ne'da 
éng-el-bérB 
én-el-harttsé? 
éng- -éL-hdlin! 


ang! st- -ing 
ing! gland 
én-ge'ra 

énk' hoi-zen 
ehn-chA! ping 
én! nét-bool 
en-nis-kor’ thy 
en-nis-kil'len 
éns 

Ino 
e-non'te-kise 
én'téer 
ént'Té-bogeh 
én-tra’/das 
dng-trazt 


Entre Douro e pea (Pen) inlire do og'ro ¢ min'yo 
m.) 


Entre Rios, (S. A 


Entrecasteaux, d ON, 
Zeal.) ch. 

Entrevaux, d’, ie 

Enyike, (Austr. 


Enz, (Ger. Neth.) 

ig ie ae (Switz.) 
Epe, (Neth.) 

Epernay, (Fr.) 
Epernon, (Fr.) 
Epidauros, (Gr.) 
Epidauros Limera, (Gr.) 
Epila, (Pen.) 

Epina’, (Fr.) 

Epine, (Fr.) 


ntre ri'os 
pete 
dan gtrvd! 
én! ¥i-ke 
énts 


¢-pd-vt-t-ye! or ¢-pd-vil'yg 
e'pe 
e-pér-na! 
¢-pér-non 
pase al 
¢-pt-dou'ros lti-me’ra 
e'pt-la 
¢-pt-nal! 
e-ptne 


Fr. long & and short #1, nearly as in spur. — Final ly, French I mouitlé. — An!''ger, vicious. — £ as s in pleasure; and zh guttoral; ny liquid; t& asin pith, 
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btr! Fruville, (Fr. fd-vitle! 
Equator, or Equador, } ¢-kwi! tor ied Be ) e-tre-oht! Pauvillers, (Neth.) f0-vt-t-ye! or fd-vel-ng! 
(Cents. Am.) Etretat ‘rs e-tre-ta! Favignana, es wh. fa-vi-go99-0'na 
is yi be: we Etreux Landernat, (Fr.) e-tr&. lang-dér-na! lates ee wie ng 
ra op he . at: ! rt Fay, le 4 
Erawino, Fort; (It) criae4 Scien ha Switz.) etlthe-0t! ler Faydo Billot, (Fr.) ake 
Erba Spina, (It.) Haat ay Pitlebruck. Neth.) ét!le-br'ggk pena? Biot 
h, (Ger. i Fécam T. BONG 
pees t.) A, ér!kd-le gi ds Fecher, Great, { éts/talér fé-Thér Pideeeia. (R.) fe-de-rov'ka, 
Erek, (Austr) girth a Fr.) Pith Fedotovo, (R.) Se-db-t0"%9 
Eretria, (Gr.) e-reltri-a ie ae (Cr.) ybela Feerwert, (Neth.) Sehr’ ofrt 
Erfa, (Ger.) 7. he Eufemia, St. (It) £-00-fe'mi-a Fehraltorf, (Switz.) Sehe"al'torf 
Erfurt, (Prus.) ér'fogrt Hutaniiae (It.) g. £-009-fe!mi-a Fehrbelin, (Prug.) Sehr! betting! 
Eria, (U.) 7 hits: ! Eulalia, Sta (Ben,) sdn'ta e-o9-la'Tt-a Fekete Ugy, (Austr.) Fe-ke’ te oodp 4 
Ericeyra, vey atte. ra Eulau, (Ger) ob Feldkirch, cane) eae 
Erick, (Switz. ¢ re s in Jet-a, kaz!low Feldsborg, (Switz. 
Erigne, (Fr) ae Babel CAUSE TE Foie ric | as Folosyharn, (Austr.)  Prledg lesa 
Erivan, (R.) pie ee Euphemia, Sta, (Pen.) adalta ¢-oo-fe’mt-a oases ty o ne a. 
Erivelde, Shae oie fs uphraioe, (As.) u-fra/taz pines ( t ) are 
Erlaa, (R. , 0 Fellzzano, (It. @ lit-salno 
Erlach, (Switz.) ér/lath it t Fr) £5 ave Fellin, (R. fel-lial 
Erlaf, Tas r ioe Rare nad ‘Lotro, (Fr) dep. — tres lotir oo Austr.) ee yo 
Eriau, (Austr. 00-79! Feltz, (Neth. tits 
Erlau, pends r ér'lou Bane pet Es pn + Femeren, Den.) isl. fd mérn 
Erlangen, (Gst-) ay Ra ee ) P ‘rope Femeren ge (Den.) piss 
Eribach T.) ui " “yal Femina, (It.) tsi. mina 
Enlenbash, (Switz. ér'léa-bath iN Nene (GE) eerste a8 path. ik) Ye'nes trélla 
pariatineen, Law ie-) ppopel as Evanovek, (R-) e’vd-ngvek! Feodasta, or Kaffa,(R.) fe-0-do'et-a 
Ermelo, (Neth.) ér'me-lo Bre th )’ oe eve Ferden. (Switz.) fer’ den - 
Erne, Lough, (Ir.) nth ae eae h (Ir.) e-ve-nigh! Fére Champenoise,(Fr)  fére shingp-nwtze? 
Ernee, (Fr.) on Hverdinehe (Neth.) e/vér-ding-¢ Fere, la, (Fr.) la fere 
a Gl ad ae ae ick , (Switz.) | ¢-08-le! na Fering Austr.) fering 
Erschweiler, (Switz.) crak ier Bee ak é e-v0'ra Fermanagh, (Ir-) co. Ser-md naz 
Ervedgira (Pen.) ér-ve-di ra Ewora, ee (Pen.) e-00-rd-mgn!te Fermo, (It) Ser’mo 
Pevalera ED none Exe) or erert ye) Wyronn (Fey. x evra! Ferrara, ([t. Switz. fér-rd'ra 
Ervy, (Fr.) RIL a Posics i ee T-ya!let Ferrato, (It. Switz. fer-ra'to 
Erz Gebirge, (Austr.) érts ge-bir! ze geri i. Vder Ferretra, (Pen.) ferri'ra 
ike Nag > os Eyles Prue) : Vlou Ferrex Valley, (Switz.) fyi bret 
Bie EU z 2 , fe a Ferrlere, la, (Switz. a fer-rt-er 
Eccaculles, (Fr.) és-ka-kile! Premiere ) a ose se <! Fortiteed, (etn) ) frcccid 
Escalao, (Pen.) és-ka-la! 0 Ezvaray, i: ~ sieka Ferro do Vacas, (Pen.) fer'ro de od!kis 
Eactie t) és-ta’ro Serena, Be Ferroe, (Den.) 2S, firra 
Esch, (Neth.) en Ferru, bt) mt. Ser-rgg! 
Ksche, (Switz.) ésh'¢ ¥ Ferté sur Aube, la,(Fr.) la frr-te’ ster dbo 
Eschelles, les, (Fr.) le ze-shé: ; Ferté Bernard, la, (Fr) la fir-te! ber.naré 
Excherhausen, (Ger.) Cte bai F Perté suus Jouarre, a, (Fr.) 1@ fer-te’ sog skog- dre 
Escholzinatt, (Switz.) é’ shglts-mat ° Ferté Senn-terre, la, (Fr.) la fer-te' eentere! 
pee G ea isl, baie erie Fétieux, (Fr.) Se-si-al 
scorial, el, (Pen. bs Cs a rn Fettrona. (It. fet-trd'na 
Escucho, (Pen.) es kau che Paeoreent oy Hoke cua hk, (Ger.) Sortht oang-én 
Esens, (Ger.) lhe ueraden, (Fe) Fa-brég! Feulllat, (Er-) Fa-tya or fal-ya! 
Esguiva, (Pen.) 7. és-gt'va rane Ss , Tanne Feuillée, (Fr.) Fa tae or fabys 
Esine, ton pativo Paerutedelo, (36: Pen.) — fa’ moqnd-shets y eurs, ( : r) A) Pe! 
dee -énd’ et ns, 5 
Bene (Sc. Pen.) és! B{ls-tog/na peu Sera Oe ae Pend (Ar. " a Fex-zan! 
Eany (Ez) pe Fahiholin (Ger.) fail’ hime Fianona Gemino, (Austr.) ft-a-nd'na je-mi'no 
Sear ‘) See ee Fahlun, eS . Pen.) fa’logn Fiascone, (It.) mt. Sf i-d+-kd'ne 
Spalion, , ? R 2 
Papatiander, (Pen.) ish. és!pal-ma-dor! ewe aie (See) : Mltaioe boo e rece or ENsBbel rol ees i fitW'tel ge-dir'ge 
eee ree en Ks Sead ¢ on) is far'to ft Fichtel Nanh, (Ger.) 7. elon 
PPA Aly ee OeaRO F; i i ); St com! Fidesd, ( Austr.) ? des 
Espinosa, (Pen.) és-pt-no'sa OO SRA a] Jk tle 
Espinosa del Rey, (Pen.) — és-pt-nd'sa dél rt ges A f ep tga eat beed oe elao-le 
pelea ig iieeg eepUiri-to etn'to Picea (It.) Sal-kd-nd'ra F.feshire, (Scot.) vA ah 
sar) Jha’ “ATi, Ce t-ga 
Espiritu Santo, Tierra del, io SS del és-pt!rt-tog eee, Pen.) Pe " Poa Pen) Tt aah 
Austral, santo J bap te! : ‘ ot! k 2 
nates re (Mex.) b. cept re sin'to ees peal aaa boone: os Cavalieciros, oe ‘ra dgs ka-va-ti. 
Esporlas, (Pen.) S-PQ: Bees : Pen. ¢-ge’ra 
ply ear ere ey ee ee Pee eet ee 
Esseck, (Austr. 3’ sé alkland, (s- eo) tale 4 os Pan) 
Essel, (Ger.) és'sel Falkoeping, re Pen.) hans rit gel abs a i i 
Essen, ,Ger. & Neth.) és!een : ree ad snipes Pinne fy Pisiter 
Exsequibo, (8. Am.) és-se-kt!bo F a oe ( a P. ) Mt ro SR (R.) Sf 1'l5-novsk! 
Essera, (Pen.) % és’s¢-ra Falster of Ce aes pate Fis sad Rema, (Ger4 Vila. teas 
Essertines, (Switz.) és-sér-tind aE on en.) as i ir Finale, (It) ) Finale 
kysex, a Can.) ie Has (ee. oe) “ tae Finana, (Pen.) fi-nara 
Essone, (Fr. a-sd ne » (BC. ours i ; Niet Tnente 
Fatafort, Fr.) és-ta-fore Boia Le abn ite ee) a cane Aa oe . A tae 
Estagie, Fr.) es-tagl he Pannen, (Pc { Fa'laqn Fininga, (N. Zeal.) St-ntr'jt-a 
reel as eed Rilvacne (It) fal'va.tir’ra Finisterre, (Fr.) dep fi-nts-tére! 
Fate, (It.) 7 Fal fe Tur) Sal-ma-cis'ta Finistuerra, (Pen.) St-nits-tt-ér’rq 
Estella, (Pen.) s-tel ya ms eiaretnt . fama'rt Finland, (R. fidland 
Face yah ey var! Fanart fo ) mt. fa-nd'rt Finland, nn & pate 
apecldete : hs conus, (Fic). shot Fininark, (Se. Pen.) Tn! mar 
aevieaaes ses. Re aeee or ¢3-fi-vd- Pn. mC, ae” Finktet Rance (Switz.) — fia'ster ahr'horm. 
Estivaroilles, (Fr.) rély Fanoe, (Den.) tsl. faint Pouane, te) te Loe 
Estrella, Ia, (Pen.) la és-trél ya Pautesnarecee) bene Firenze, or Florenee, (It) ft rend'ze 
Estrelle, (Fr.) és-tréle rok ( Fr le fad Fiorenzola, (It.) Sf t-6-rérd'25-l 
Estrellos, (Mex.) és-trél'yos or ¢e-tre-t-yoe | Faou, le, ( 2 ) ae mirenaunliy (ich St rind ola 
Extremoz, (Pen.) ba Gimath , Facet: a f = Sarees Fisihach, (SW itz.) Si'rt-bath ~ 
Extremadura, (Port., Pen.) és tre-ma-doy’ra Faraga, (It. are is eth t by) Tene 
Estremadura, (Sp Pen.) és'tre-ma-dog/ro Prenat ai f. ee tts’ea Fite, la, (Fr.) la f tte 
Estrica, Fort, (Pen.) és-tri'ka sae pe ore (Af) Mites Fitton, (Can.) mt. Sit'ton 
seer ae aS cane | Faroe, (Se. Pen.) isl. Faro or fu’rd ee f ate rae 
+ (Er. ‘ i : 
Etaples, (Fr.) e-tapl’ . | FPargvhar’s Is). ( Austral.) hd eae ear a ( rt oe 
Hebe dls re Selig eapibey P ace Farstetin! Fixe (Neth.) fiz 
Etay, (Fr) eta! ) Fars, or Farvistan, (Per.) Sarey rie Fr) Hida! 
Etchemin, (N. Am.) étch'min ee or yer cot ee e tig vet 
ae Pa) pi oilabee: (Pr) Sf o'kar-ming’ Fhadstrand, en) ) Peres 
Btolin. (Gr. 5 lt-8 Fauqnemborg, (Fr.) fd-kang-berk! . Plagstadt, (Se. Pen. ag'st 
raw ee 8.) patie h2/to-wah Fauquier, (U. 8.) Squ-kire! Bhagstadoe, (he. Pen.) lh faz’ stat cd! 


oo 
Fate, far, fg}, what, bat, — Mete, prey, hélp, thér., her. — Pine, martna, bird, fig. — Note, dd0e, mire, wolf, book, lord. —Tane, byll, yarte. — Fr. long ofte, Fr. short ditt. ae 
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Flakkee, or Haringvliet, 
(Neth.) r, 
' Flamunville, (Fr.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


| rar’ke 


fla-mAng-vile! 


Flanders, or Flandre, (Neth.) fidn'dérs, flangdr 


tet East and West, 


Fleron, (Neth.) 

Flers, (Fr.) 

Flesch, (Switz.) 

Fleure, (Fr.) 

Fieurier, (Neth.) 

Flintshire, (Eng.) 

Flix, (Pen.) 

Flixecourt, (Fr.) 

Floda, (Se. Pen.) 

Flogny, (Fr.) 

Florac, (Fr.) 

Florée, (Neth.) 

Florence, or Firenze, (It.) 

Florenville, (Neth.) 

Flores, or Brazos de Dios, 
(Mex.) 

Florida, (U. S. & Mex.) 

Floris, (East. Isl.) st. 

Florrenne, (Neth.) 

Flums, (Switz.) 

Fiushing, or Viissingen, 
(Neth.) 

Fluvanna, (U. 8.) 

Foehr, or Fovhrde 

Foemoe, (Der..) isl, 

Foggia, ( t.) 

ite 


Fonelos, (Pen. 
Fongtcheou, (Ch.) 


flan'dérs 
fla'vt-a 
fid-vin-yt! 
fld-vi-ong! 

Ia fldshe 
fuel! ke-f t-Ord 
Sfléns! bore: 
fle-rong! 

flere 


fi 

flo'rénce, ft-rénd! ze 

Sfld-rdng-vile! 

flé'résse, bra'thds de 
t!os 


} flush! ing 


fo-n¢e! los 
fong tchog’ 


Fonseca, or Ampala, (Mex.) g. fon-se/ka 
Fontaine PEvéque, (Neth.) fong-tane! le vake 


Fontainebleau, (Fr.) 


+ fong-tane-blo! 


Fontarabia, or Fuentarahia, } fon-ta-ru! bi-a 


(Pen.) 
Fontana, (It.) ft. 
Fonte Coberta, (Pen.) 
Fontenaille, (Neth.) 
Fontenay, (Fr.) 
Fontenoy, (Noth.) 
Fontiroux, (Fr.) 
Fontiveros, (Pen.) 
Foolah, or Foulah, (Af.) 
Fora, (Den.) isl. 
Ford Sand Isle, (Den.) 
Forestan, (R.) 


Forlimpopoli, (It.) 
Formari, (It. 

Formazza Valley, (Switz.) 
Formosa, (R. 

Fornos, (Pen.) 

Forro, ( Austr.) 

Fors, (Sc. Pen.) 

Forsheda, ge Pen.) 
Forsyth, (U. 8.) 

Fort Louis, (Fr.) 
Fortanete, (Pen.) 
Fortore, (it) r. 
Fossano, (It.) 
Fossa Nuova, (It.) 
Fosse, (Neth.) 
Fosse, la, (Fr.) 
Fotschiel, (Switz.) 
Fougerais, Ja, Ee"? 
Fougéres, (Fr. 
Fougerolles, vr) 
Fourche, la, (U. 8.) 
Foux, la, (Fr.) 
Fowey, or Foway, (Eng.) 
Foy, St., le Grande, (Fr.) 
Foyers, (Scot.) 

Foyle, Longh, (Ir.) 
Fraiture, (Neth.) 
Framerios, (Neth.) 
Franica, In, (Pen.) 
Franeavella, (1t.) 

France 


n-ti/na 
SOn'te kd-bér'ta 
fongt-nd-% or fongt nily 
Songt-na! 
Songt-nwa! 
fong-tt-rog! 
fon-tt!' ve-ros 
Soo'lah 


Sortim-p3'pb-t 
Sor-md' ri 
Sor-mit! sa 
SOr-ms' sa 
Sér'nos 
Sor'ro 

Fors 
Sora-he'da 
Sor-stthe 

SBr loo-7 
Sbr-ta-ne'te 
Sor-t5're 
fos-stt!no 
Sos! sa ngg-d'va 
se 

la fosse 

fot shile 

la fooge-ra! 
Soe-gére 
Soogze-rile! 

la foorshe 

la fog 

ae fwa lé gringd 

ng foa 

SU érz 

loth foit 
fra-tire” 
Sframri! 

la fran’ka 
fran-ka-vél'la 
“france or frangs 


{ Franche Compte, (Fr.) 


Srangsh-kong-te! 
fran! kén-tale 
Sfran-kd'nt-a 
Srang'kén-boor® 


FrankenthaJ, (Ger.) 
Franconia, (Ger.) 
Frankenburg, (Ger.) 
Frankenhausen, (Ger.) friang'kén-hou!ten 
liniactaryay (Ger.) frang!kén-stine 

rankfort (-furt) on the , 

Maine, (am Main,) (Ger.) | frangk’foort ama ne 
Frankfort (-furt) on the 


Oder, (an der Oder,) fringk'foort an dér 8'dér 


(Prus.) 
Franklin, (Can.) L Srank’lin 
Franks, Mt. of the, (Pal.) franks 
Franqueyra, (Pen.) Sran-ki/ra 
Frasca, (It ) c fras'ka 
Frascati, (It.) fraska'tt 
Frasno, el, (Pen.) él frds'no 
Frauenburg, (R.) Srou’ én-bogre 
Frauonfeld, (Switz.) Frou! én- Fels! 
Frechilla, (Pen.) Sre-chil’ ya 


redeburg, (Ger.) 
Predensborg, (Den.) 


Fredericia, (Den.) 


Fredericksberg, (Den.) 
Fredericksborg, ees 
Fredericksdal, (Den.) 
Fredorickshamn, (R.) 
Frederickstadt, (Den.) 


Sré!de-boor® 

Sré! déns-bor& 

Sfré’de-ri'tst-a or fré-de- 
rit! sha 

Sré! de-riks-bér&! 

Sré!de-riks-bore 

Fre! de-riks-dale 

Sr! de-riks-hamn 

Jré! de-riks-st at 


Frejus, (Fr.) Fre jogce’ . 
Frenna, (It.) fren’na 
Freswick, (Scot.) Sréz ik 
Freyberg, (Ger.) Srt'bér® 
Freyburg, (Ger.) Sri'boor® 


Freystadt, (Ger. Prus. Austr.) rt’ stat 


Frias, (Pen.) frit/as 
Fribourg, (Switz.) frt-bogr! 
Fridau, ( Austr.) = Sfrt’ dou 
Friderichshafen, or Buc- , , , 

horn, (Ger.) tr rilde-riths-ha' fen 
Friedberg, (Ger.) Srid' bére 
Friedburg, (Ger.) Srid’ boor® 
Friedland, (Prus.) Sfrid’ lant 
Friederichsroda, (Prus.) Sri! de-riths-r8' da 
Friesland, (Neth Sris!lant 
Friesland, Enst, (Ger.) Sris'lant 
Frisange, (Neth.) Sri’ sttnsh 
Frische Haff, (Prus.) Srish’e haf 
Frische Nehrung, (Prus.)  frish/e ne-roong 
Fritzlar, (Ger.) Frits'lar . 
Friuli, (It.) Srt-o9/ lt 
Frodingham, (Eng.) Sfrod’ ing-um 
Frodsham, (Eng.) Sfrods! um 
Froidmont, (Fr-.) Sroad mong’ 
Frontenac, (Can.) Srongt-nak! 
Fruermarck, (Den.) Srog! ér-mark 
Fruges, (Fr. frig 


ge 
Sri! én-val’ de 
tér’ra dél_s90-e'go 
foq-ém-bil-yi! do 
foq-én' ka-li-én!te 
Sog-én! ta-bra! da 
foq-én' ta-ril! bi-a 


Sog-én'te dél frés'no 


Freienwalde, ieee 
Fuego, Terra del, (S. Am.) 
Fuembillido, (Pens 
Fuencaliente, (Pen.) 
Fuentabrada, (Pon, 
Fuentarabia, er Fontara- 
bia, (Pen.} 
Fuente del Fresno, an 
Fuente, de la, (Pen. de la fog-én'te 
Fuento Palmera, (Pen.) foq-én'te pal-me’ra 
Fuente del Maestre, (Pen.) foo-én/te dél ma-e'stre 
Fuento Lapena, (Pen.) foo-én'te la-pe’na 
Fuentepelayo, (Pen.) Soq-én' te -pe-la’ yo 
Fuenterable, (Pen.) Sog- én’ te-rd! ble 
Fuentes, (Pen.) Foo-én'tésse 
Fuentes de la Compaiia, Soq-én’tésse de la k6m- 


(Pen.) pan'ya 
Fuhrberg, (Ger.) SoorberF 
Fuhu, (R.) Soq’ hoo 
Fulmicino, (It.) Sool-mi-chi! no 
Fulda, (Ger.) Sool da 
Fulda, (Ger.) 7. Sool’ da 
Fuldera, (Switz.) Sool! de-ra 
Fullonica, (It.) SoQl-ld! ni-ka 
Funchal, isl. Sogn-shal! 
Funen, (Den.) isl. fd! nén 
Furianda, (Pen.) Soq-rt-un! da 
Furnes, (Neth.) firn 
Furruckabad, (Hind.) Sitr-rtk-a-bad’ 
Furstenan, (Prus.) far! ste-now 
Furstonburg, (Ger.) Sur stén-boore 
Furstenfeld, (Ger.) Sir’ sténféelt 
Furstenwald, (Ger.) Str! stén-valt 
Furth, (Ger.) Sirt 
Fusina, (It.) Soq-zt/na 
Futter, (Sc Pen.) r Soot!tér 

G. 
Gasaros, (Can.) b. ga-ba' ris 
Gabella, (Tur.) ga-bd'la 
Gabia, (Pen.) ga'bt-a ; 
(abo do Girao, (Af.) ga'bo do jt-ralo 
Gaboon, (Af.) 7. ga-boon! 


Gabrovo, (Gr.) mt. ga-bro'vo 
Gachun Nor, (Ind.) ga! chitin nor 
Gadamis, (Aly Preke ga-da! mis 
Gadebusch, [ Mecklenburg a 
cenwor| (Ger.) i gu!de-bageh 
Gaeta, (It.) gia-e’ta 
Gaeta, (It.) g. gi-e'ta 
Gafor, ({nd. ga for 


Gage Roads, (N. Zeal.) gige 


Gages, (Fr.) gage 

Gaggiano, (It.) gid-ga'no 
Gafhitsk, (B.) gu! ghitsk 
Gagliano, (It.) gal-yd' no 

Gahon, (East. Isl.) gvhin 

Gahyba, (Braz.) 4 ga-t'ba 

Gajan, (Eg.) ga't-an 

Gaidronisi, (Gr.) ga-t drd-nt' st 
Gaiduri, (Gr. ) gii-i-diir't 

Gaih, (Per.) ga@'th 

Gaillac; ¢Fr.) a aX! or gaily? 
Gair Loch, (Scot.) €r loth 

Gairden, (Scot.) r. gér' den 

Gaishofen, (Ger.) gis! hd-fen 

Gaishorn, (Ger.) gis horn 

Gaisin, ck.) ga-t-stn! 

Gala Water, (Scot.) ga'la wa'ter 
Galapagos, isl. ga-la-pa' gos or gal-la-pa!- 
Galashiela, (Scot.) gal-d-sheels' gos 
Galatz, (‘Tur.) ga-latz! 

Galaxidi, (Gr.) ga-lar-t'at 

Galena, (U. 8.) ga-le' na 

Galera, (Austral.) del. ga'le-ra 

Galibon, (Eg.) pt. geri bon 


Galicia and Lodomir, or 
Kalanon Lodomir, 


patie @ 13’dd-mts? 
( Austr.) 


Galinara, (It.) isL gali-ni'ra 
Galinaz, (S. Am.) r. go-li-nath! 
Galitch, (R.) ga litch 
Gallego, (Pen.) r. gal-ye' go 
Gallegos, (S. Am.) r. gal-ye' gos 
Gallen, St. (Switz.) zankt Dats 
Gallen, St., Canton, (Switz.) zankt gal’/lén 
Galli, (It.) isl. gal/lt 
Gallicia, (Pen.) pr. gal-lt’ thi-a 
Gallipoh, Ve & Tur.) gal-li!p5-1t 
Gallo, (It.) ¢ gal'lo 
Galong, (Cs b galing 
Galtee, (Ir.) mt. — ~ gal'tee 
Galveston, (Mex.) b. gal vés-ton 
Galway, (Ir.) gal'way 


Gambia, [Ba Heama,] (Af.) r. gdm’ bt-2 
Gambier, (Austral. & Aus- 


J 
tralia) is/. gam! dter 
Gambier, (Australia) mé. gum! bter 
Gamtoos, (Af.) r. gam! toos 
Gandeli, Well of, (Tur.) gan-de'lé 
Gandia, (Pen.) gan! dt-2 
Gandolfo Castle, (It.) gan-d5l fo 


Ganges, or Gunga, (Ind.) r. ganijer 
gid 


Gangud, (R.) c. gan ’ 
Ganning, (Ch.) gan-niny? 
Ganspach, (Ger.) gan! spat 
Gara, (Austr.) gi'ro 
Garape, (S. Am.) r. ga-rd'pe 
Garbanup, (N. Zeal.) L gar-ba'niip 
Garbieh, (Eg.) giar' bi-eh 
Garcias, (Pen.) gar! thi-ds © 


Gard, (Fr.) dep. gar 
gar'da 
gar'dén 


(Af.) 
Gareep Nu, or Black R. yer gulreep nit 
Gareep, or Orange Mey .) ga'reep 


Gareepine Walls, (Af. ga! re-pine 
Gargano, (It.) mt. gar-ga'no 
Gargrave, (Eng.) gar’ grave 
Garnet, (Af.) 5. gar'nét 


Garnige! Baths, (Switz.) gar'nt-gel 
Garonne, Upper, [Haute 
Garonne, ] (Fr.) dep. 

Garragh, (Ir.) gar-righ 
Garrangura, (Australia) mt, gé@r-rin-goo'ra 


Garroch, (Scot.) gérroth 
Garrows, (Ind.) gar'rows 
Garshuisen, (Neth.) gars'hoi-zén 
Garvagh, (tr) gar-vigh 
Garvan, (Ir.) isl. gar'van 
Garz, (Prus.) ‘arte 


Gascony, LGescogn es} (Fr.) gads-k6ny! 


Gaspar [sla, (East. Isf.) gas'pir ts'la 
Gaspar, (East. Isl.) st. gas'par 
Gaspe, (Can.) dist. gasp 
Gatineau, on tT Eyer 
Gaucher, Fert la, (Fr.) er lt go-sha! 
Gauen, (Switz.) gou'én 
Gauts, Eastern and West- ts 
gau 

ern, (Ind.) . 
Gavalas, a ga-vi'las 
Gavata, (Tur.) ¢. gi-vi'ta 
Gaviarra, (Pen.) mt. ga vt-ar're 
Gavio, (It.) mt. gu'vi-o 


‘ 


@r. long & and short #&%, nearly as in epur.— Final ly, French | mouillé, —An!!ger, vi/'cious. — g as ¢ in oleasure: and Zh guttural ; ny liquid ; tas in pits 
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PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


om 


“an le ete 


ah tial 


Gayah, (Ind.) a! yak Gloveler, (Switz.} gre’ ve-lér Grainville, (Fr.) grang-vilo’ 
Gayar, (ina. r. Cayar Gluckstad, (Den.) glk! stat Grajanejos, (Pen.) \e7e-tha-ne’ thos 
Geauga, ee 8.) je-aw' ga Gmunden, (Austr.) gmiin'den Gram, (Deu.) gre 
Gebel e] Besheur, (Tur.) ge-bél él be-shdir: Gnesen, (Prus.) gne’zén Gram, (Den.) r. gram 
Geer, (Af.) c eS, Gnief kowo, (Prus.) griy-koo'vo Grammoni, (Neth.) gram-md' mt 
Geel, (Neth.) hele Goa, (Ind.) '@ Grammos, (Tur.) mt, aim! mos 
Gefle, (Sc. Pen.) yefile Gobi, (As.) des. go'bt Grampsbergen, (Neth.) gcimps' bér-g2a 
Gefle, (Sc. Pen.) dist. yefile Goch, (Ger.) goth Gramtzow, (Prus.) gramt! so 
Gebgan-well, (Per.) ged! gén-wel Godavery, (Ind.) go-da!'n Gran, [Esztergom,] (Austr.) gran 
Geislingen, (Ger.) ar ng tx Goddelsheim, (Ger.) Got! délo-ktme Gran, (Austr.) r. grin 
Gelderland, [Geldern,] 81 dér-land Godlinse, (Neth.) Zot! lin-s« Grana, (It.) r. gria'na 
Neth.) pr. a : Godolio, (Austr.) go-d5'li~ Granada, (Pen.) gra-ni’da or gra-25 
Genemuiden, (Neth.) Be’ne-moi! den Goedereede, (Neth.) dere‘ de Granadillo, (Pen.) gra-na-dil'yo 
Geneseo, (U. 8.) jén-e-s?'0 Goelland, (Den.) isl. goul land Grand Pré, (Fr.) gring pre 
Genessee, (U. 8.) jéen-e-see! Goerz, (Austr.). garts Grandval, c witz.) grang-vil! 
Geneva, (U. 8. & Switz.) je-n2/va Goes, (Neth.) £908 Granger, (U. S.) gran'jer 
Geneve, {cent (Switz.) -ge-néve!, génf Gogna, (It.) r. gon'ya Granichen, (Switz.) ti! ni-Thén 
Geneve, Canton, (Switz)  -ge-néve! Gogoschi, (Tur.) g5-gis! cht Granja, la, (Pen.) a gran’ tha 
Genevieve, (U. 35 : jen-e-veeve Gohrisch, (Ger.) go'rish Grantham, (Eng.) grani'um 
‘Genevre, (It.) mt. je-nelvre Goito, (It.) g5-t'to Granville, (Fr.) gring-vile’ 
Genlis, (Fr.) stin gli! Golconda, (Ind.) ol-kon' de Grasse, (Fr.) gras 
Genoa, (It.) je-no'a and gén/o-a Gold Coast, er gold kost Gratchevsk, (B.) grit! chévake 
Gent or Ghent, (Neth.) ént A Goldastcheisk, (R.) gol! das-tchélok Gratem, (Neth.) gra/tem 
Gentilly, (L. Can.) gang-til-yi! or géng ti-yt! | Goldbeck, (Ger. golt/bék Gratia, Pt. Della, (Gr.) dél’la gri’tt-e 
pelle ealige-3 ) Jorge, s 2 Coleone mae soe ernie eat pray es grats 
eorgenburg, 8. e-or! gén-boor, Goldberg, (Prus. olt! be: raubunden (-dten) er Les Rosen 
ig dED eoagta Gelaingeh Zal’ding-en Grisons, (Switz.) | grow biin'dén (ton), 
Georgia, (U. 8. & R.) jor'ji-a Golegao; \ en. go-le-gd!o Graudentz, (Prus.) grou! dénts 
Georgievsk, (R. ge-or' gi-tosk Golo, (It.) 7. go'lo Grauzelle, Grau de, (¥Fr.) = grd dé grd-zéle! 
Gera, [Reuss,] (Ger.) ge'ra Golsen, (Prus.) gol’ zén Grave, (Neth.) gra/fe 
Gerau, Great, (Ger.) ge'rou Golubifska, (R.) g0-liib-ins'ka Gravesend, (Eng.) graves! end 
Gerdoba, (Af) mt. gér-do'ba Golzow, (Prus.) golt!so Gravina, (It.) | gra-vi'na 
Germany, Germania, jer'ma-ny, gér-mié!ni-a, | Gomera, (Canary Isk) go-me'ra Gravone, (It.) r. gra-v6'ne 
Deutschland, doich' lant. Gomez Farias, (Mex.) go-meth (-mes) fa-rt'as Grazalena, (Pen.) gra-iha-le!na 
Germain, St. (Fr. sing gar-mang!’ Gomez Velasco, (Pen.) go-meth (-mes) ve-lisko | Great Britain great brit'an 
Germa, ancient capital of ee Gommern, (Prus.) gom!mérn Greece « greece 
Fezzan, (Af) & Gondar, (Af.) gon! dar Greenland green! land 
Germano, (It.) jér-mi'no Gondrecourt, (Fr.) gongdr-keor! Greenovk, (Scot.) green! uk 
Gerolstein, (Ger.) e!rol-stine Gondrin, (Fr.) gong-drang! Greenwich, (Eng.) grin’idje 
Gerona, (Pen.) he-rd/na Gonzalo, Don, eae don gin-tha'lo Greifen, (Switz.) gri'fen 
Gers, (Fr.) dep. ee Gonzalo, (Mex.) pt. gon-tha! (-sit’) le Greifen, (Switz.) 2. "fen 
Gertruidenburg, (Neth.) her-trot!dén-bogrB Goochland, “ 8.) gogtch'land Greiffenburg, ( Austr.) gri'fén-boor® 
Gex, (Er.) £éx Goor, (Neth. gor ~ Grieffenhagen, (Prus.) grifén-ha' ger 
Gharendil, Well of, (Eg.) ghia-rén’ dil Gora, (Ger.) go'ra Greis, (Den.) gris 
Gharian, (Af.) mt, ghia! ri-an Gorbatov, (R.) gor-ba'tov Greitz, (Ger.) grits 
Ghazeepoor, (Ind.) gha-zee-poor! eet witz.) gor'do-la Grenada, isl. gre-na!/da 
Ghenneh, (Eg.) ghen'neh Gorgonzola, (It.) gor-gind! zo-la Grenade, (Fr.) gre-ndade! 
Ghent, or Gent, (Neth.) gent Goriatchinskoi, ) go-ri-at-chine! kos Grenchen, (Switz. grén'then | 
Ghenvartsov, (R.) Gorioutchki, (R. g5-rt-outch' kt Grendstrup, (Den. grénd’ stroop 
Gifil, (Per.) Gorjdy, (R.) gorj!dy Grenoble, (Fr.) gre-no-ble! 
Ghilan, (Per.) Gorkorietska, (R.) gor-kb-rt-éts'ka Greussen, (Ger.) grois!sén 
Ghiliaik, (As.) Gorkum, (Neth.) gor'koom Grevelingen, (Neth.) gré'fe-ling. tn 
Ghizeh, (Eg.) Gorlitzy ( aa geur'lits Grevismuhlen, (Ger.) e-vis-mi/t23 
Ghor, el, (Eg.) Goroditch, R. go-r0-ditch! Grez, les, (Fr.) tipi i 
Ghousghur, (Ind.)} Gorodnia, ge) g5-rod'nit-a Griazovetz, (R.) grt-a' 28-véiz 
Ghieznoucha, (R.) Gorodok, (R.) go-rb-dok! Greiffswald, (Prus.) rrtfs'valt 
Giblo, (Australia) mf, ble rochov, (R.) 95-15! Choo Grigorevska, (R.) gri-g0-révs'ke, 
Gibraltar, (Pen.) - thtb-ral'tar er jt-bral’tér | Gorredyk, (Neth.) gor-re-dike Grimaud, (Fr.) g. grt-md! 
Gibraltar, (Pen.) at. Gorsel, (Nethd) gor'sel Grimis-ois, (Switz.) grt-mt-zwa! 
Giedser, (Den.) ft. Gortel, (Neth.) or! tel Grimsell Pass, (Switz.) ‘im! zel 
Giep, (Af.) r. Gortynius, (Gr.) gor-tini-ile Grinsted, [Jutland,] (Den.) grin’sted 
Giessen, ees Gortz, (Austr.) garts Griguas, (Af.) grt’ zo 
Giland, ( nd.) re Goslar, (Ger.) gos'lar Gris Nez, (Fr.) & grt a 
Gilolo, (Ind.) Goslina, (Prus.) gos-li!na Grisola, (It.) grt!'161a 
Gimont, (Fr.) Gospich, (Austr.) &08'pith Grisons, les, [Graubunden 
Gioia, (It.) Gossau, ¢ witz.) gos'sou or -dten,] largest canton be grt-ong? 
Gioja, (It.) g. Gossia, (It.) gos!'st-a in Switz. : 
Giorslov, (Den.) Gostyczyn, (Prus.) gos-tt'chin Grisselhamn, (Sc. Pen.) is! sél-hamn- 
Giour Jebel, (Eg.) Gotaland, (Sc. Pen.) ya! t4-lénd Grodno, (Tur. grod'no 
Giovi, (It.) mt. Gotha, (Ger.) go'ta Grodno, (B.) grod'no 
Gird Koh, (Per.) Gothard, St. (Switz.) mt. zankt got'hare Groesholm, (Den.) ésl, grhs-holm* 
Girdleness Light, (Scot.) Gothland, (Sc. Pen.) isl. got! lind Groix, (Fr.) isl, grwa 
Girgeh, (Eg.) Gothem, (Sc. Pen.) go'tem Groningen, (Ger. Neth.) gro- (gr&-) ning'én 
Girnar, (Ind.) mt. Gotschec, (Austr.) got! shéts Groot Zundert, (Neth.) grote r09n!dért 
Gui ne dep. peheetiebs pee vee gotsh'ka Groote Keet, (Neth.) gro'te kete 
» (Bee othebor tien Groposu, (Austr. u 
Gladsmuir, (Scot.) (Sc. Peet 6] yor'te-borg Growettey (It.) oe Pee ie 
Glamorganshire, (S. Wales) glam-or! gan-shire Gottingen, (Ger.) geut'ting-én Gross Wardein, [ Hung grds-vir-dine ngaj vi 
Glanitz, (Ger.) Gottska Sands, (Sc. Pen.) yddts/ka Nagy Varad, | Austr.) rod 
Glanz, (Austr.) Gottswalde, (Prus.) gots! valde Grube, (Den.) groq'be 
Glaris, (Switz.) Gouda, (Neth.) gou'da Grubenhagen, (Ger.) grog bén-ha! gén 
Glarus, (Switz.) gla! rogs (or -ris) Gouderak, (Neth.) gou! de-rtik Grudek, (Austr.) 90/ dék 5 
Glarus, Canton, (Switz.) gla! rogs (or -ris) Gouja, (Pen.) g0-00! cha Grunberg, (Prus.) grin’ bere 
Glasgow, (Bont. . Scotia) ! Gouriev, (R.) gou!rt-ev Grutamara_- £799'ta-miin 
Glatta, c ur.) zg Gourievsk, (R.) gou! rt-évsk Grutli, or Rutli,{Switz.) ut! te 
Glatz, [Klodsh-ko,] (Prus.) Gour, Ruins of, (Ind.) our Gruyeres, (Switz.) gri-t-yere! 
Glau, (Ger.) r. Govino, (Gr.) go-vt!no Gsteig, (Switz.) tt 5 
reget Ger.) Gownagh, (Ir.) ch! Guadalaviar, (Pen.) r. £09-d-da! la-vi-tir! 
Glazov, Gowripatnam, (Ind.) gow-rt-pat'nam Guadalaxara, or Guada- 
Gleisdorf, ( Austr.) Gozo, (It.) god't0 Jajara, (Pen.) £09-a-da-la-thi/ra 
Glenacardoch, (Scot.) glén-a-kitr! doth Grabbenvorst, (Neth.) grab! bén-Sorat Guadalemar, (Pen.) r. 09-a-dat’ 
Glenade, (Ir.) 2. lén-ade! Graben, (Neth.) a ben Guadalerza, (Pen.) £00-4-da-lér'tha 
Glenamadda, (Ir.) glén-a-mdd'da Grabow, (Ger.) a! bs Guadalijorce, ( Pen.) r. £00-a-da-lt-Ehbr the 
Glenavy, (Ir.) lén-a! vy Gracharz, (Austr.) gra! thirts Guadalmez, (Pen.) r. go9-a-d' . 
Glencairn, (Scot.) lén-kaerne’ Grachenicza, (Austr.) gri-the-ni! cha Guadalon, (Pen.) r. £00-a! da-lon 
Glenorchy, (Scot, glén-or!éhy Gradiska, N. (Austr.) gri-dis'ha Zoo-d-dal-ki-vir!, Eng, 
Gling, (Austr) i wine Graditzn, (Gr. gri-dit'za Gundalqaivir, (Pen.) » gau-d’l-quiv'er 
» (Pras.) in! radizza, (Gr. diz! 20 a-log! 
Glogau, (Prus.) dist gid! ou Gaebaie, der.) oral fen-birB Guadalupe, (W. Ind.) petri ke 
Glogau, Great, (Prus.) ft. —_gl0’gou Grafenburg, (Ger.) gra! fén-boore Guadalupe, [Badajos,] (Pen. gtr ndacatn ba-dal Thos 
neers (Sc. Pen.) r. glom'men Grafenthal, (Ger.) gra! fén-tile Guadamellata (Pen. Sr. £00-a-da-mél-yit!ta 
hem a Eng.) Hope paewe. Seg a gra! fén-vort v Guadarama, (Pen.) Pd ‘ Zo ™a 
. 5 é raiguenemaragh, (Ir, age-ne-me-rit, Guadarmena, (Pen.) ». = 
Gloucestershire, (Eng.) glos'ter-shire Grain Coast, (Af.) on kast Guadarrama, ( tn sae 


a 
Fave, far, fall, what, bat. — Mete, Prey, hélp, thére, hér,— Pine, marine, bird, fig.— Note, ddve, mive, wolf, book, lord, — Tie, bull, ynite,— Fr. long vte; Fr. short bit. 
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Guadiana, (Pen.) r. 
Guadi 


uato, (Mex.) 
Guarda, (Switz. Pen.) 
Guardafui, (Af.) 
Guardamar, (Pen.) 
Guardia Alfiera, (It.) 
eer (Mex.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES» 


£009-a-di-a'na 
gog-a-dt-a'ta 
9-d-di-5'la 


Guastalla, (It.) go9-as-tal'la 
Guatimala, (Mex.) £00-a~t-mu'la 
Guatla, (Mex.) 99-at/la 
Guayaquil, (S. Am.) £009-2-a-kil! 
Guaymas, (Mex.) £o9-3'mas 
Gubbio, (It.) £000’ bi-o 
Guben, Gras.) goolben 
Gudar, (Pen.) goe-dar’ 
Gudina, la, (Pen.) a goo-dt!na 
cated eae e ier £00/doqm 
uelders, Guelderland, ag nF , 
[see Gelderland, ] (Neth.) { gel dirs, gilider-titnt 
Gueret, (#'r.) ge-re' 
Guernsey, (Fr.) isl. gérn-s!, Eng. gérn!zy 
Guesselard, (Fr.) géslart 
Guggisberg, (Switz.) 00g! gis-bére 
Guglielma, (It.) g -y él! ma 
Guiana, Guyana, Guayana gé@d/na or gt-yi’na 
Guienne, (Fr.) form. pr. gi-ene! 
Guignes, (Fr.) giny 
Guiguela, (Pen.) r. gi-gella 
Guimaraens, (Peu.) gi! md-ri-éns! 


Guinea, (Af) 
Guinchay la Chap, (Fr.) 
Guines, (Fr.) 
Guiolle, la, (Fr ) 
Guipuzcoa, (Pen.) 
Guisando, (Pen.) 
Guisborough, (Eng.) 
Guise, (Fr.) 
Gujerat, (Ind.) 
Guliopoli, (It.) 
Guizow, (Prus.) 


. Gumbeschen, (Switz.} 


Gumiel de Morco, (Pen.) 
Guminen, (Switz.) 
Gummerup, (Den.) 
Guhrau, (Prus.) 
Gundeltingen, (Ger.) 
Gundel-bye, (Den.) 
Gunderup, (Den.) 


Gunga, or Ganges, oat fs 


Gunpnebye, (Sc. Pen 
Gunz, (Ger.) r. 
Gunzburg, (Ger.) 
Gurdizzolo, (It.) 
Guriagliana, (It.) 
Gurkfeld, ( Austr.) 
Gurebye, (Den.) 
Gurskoe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Gurivan, (R.) 
Gustaf Adolph, pet 
Gastafsvern, (R. 
Gustrow, (Ger.) 
Guta, (Avstr.) 
Guttes Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 
Guttingen, (Switz.) 
Gutzmerow, (Prus.) 
Guyandotte, (U. 8.) 
Guyaquil, (S. Am.) 
Gwall, (Switz.) 
Gwozdziec, ( Austr.) 
Gyllinge, den.) 
Gzudin, (Austr.) 


‘i-ne'a or ginla 
géng-sha! la ska. 

‘ine 

gi-ole! 

gt-pooth'ko-a 
gi-san'do 
giz'bo-ro 
£99-i2¢ 
ity! e-rat 
£99-1é-5'pb-l4 
gil'tso - 
£oom! bésh-én 
gZog-mi-él! de mor'ko 
goq-mit'nén 
Zoom! me-roop 
ggg rou 
goon! dél-fing' én 
goqn'dél-bit | 
goqn'de-roop | 
gin’ ga, gan jez 
goon'ne-bd 
gints 
gitats! boorE 
goor-dit!sd-lo 
£09-ri-dl-ya'na 
goork’ felt 
gZocr’re-bit 
goorsk! ea 
gir’ t-vdn 
giis'taf aldolf 
giis'tafs-vérn 
gis! tro 
£09’ ta 
gogt'tés ft-ord 
Zoot’ ting-én 
giits! me-ro 
gi’ an-dot 
gt-a-kil! 


geval 
groshd-sht-éta 
gullling-e 
gshoo-dine! . 


H. 


Haaa, or Hacue, (Neth.) 

Haarlem, Haeriem, Har- 
lem, (Neth.) 

Haase, (Ger.) r. 


Habana, or Havana 


Hacienda, (Mex.) 
Haddington, or East Lo- 
thian, (Scot.) co. 
Haderslebon, (Den.) 
Haderup, (Den.) 
Hadramaut, (Ar.) 
Haerlebeke, (Neth.) 
Haerk'm, (U, 8.) 
Haff, Great, (Prus.) 
Haff, Little, (Prus.) 
Raafveroe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Hagdanger, (Sc. Pen.) 


hag 


} harlem 


ha’ze 

ha-bd’ (-va@’) na, Eng. ha- 
van'na 

ha-tht- (-st-) én'da 

hdd'ding-ton 

had’ dérs-lé/bén 

ha'de-rocp 

had-ra-mate! 


ha! gen 
ha! end 


Mid) 4 Bae Eng hag 


Haguenau, (Fr.) 
Haha, (Af.) 

Hahn, (Ger.) 

Hain, [Somme,] (Fr.) 
Hainault, (Neth.) 
Hajy poor, (Ind) 
Hala, (Per. Ind.) mt. 
Halberstadt, (Prus.) 
Haldensleben, (Prus.) 
Haldenstein, (Switz.) 
Haldimand, (Can.) 
Halem, (Neth.) 
Halicz, acne) 
Halifax, (N. Scotia) 
Halkier, (Den.) 

Hall, (Neth. Ger.) 
Halland, (Sc. Pen.) 


Halland’s As, (Sc. Pen.) mé. 


Halle, (Prus.) 

Hallowell, (U. 8.) 
Halmstadt, (Sc. Pen.) 
Halsted, (Den.) 

Haltorp, (Sc. Pen.) 
Halvan, ( Austr.) 
Hamburg, (-burgh,) (Ger.) 
Hameln, (Ger.) 

Hamn,, (Ger.) 

Hamme, (Neth. Sc. Pen.) 
Hammerdal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Hammerstein, (Prus.) 
Hanau, (Ger.) 
Hangtcheou, (Ch.) 
Hangtcheoufon, (Ch.) 
Hannover, (Ger.) 
Hansted, (Den.) 

Hants, (N. Scotia) 


j Haraldsby, (Se. Pens) 


Harburg, (Ger.) 


Hardanger Field, (Sc. Pen.) 
Hardanger Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 


Hardenberg, (Neth.) 
Hardenwyk, (Neth.) 
Hare, (Can.) isl, 
Hareidland, (Sc. Pen.) 
Harfleur, (Fr.) 
Haringsvliet, or Flakkee, 
* (Neth.) r. 
Harkebruecke, (Ger. 
Harle, (Den.) . 
Harlemmer Meer, (Neth.* 
Harlingen, (Neth.) 

Haro, (Pen.) 

Haromfa, ( Austr.) 
Hartberg, ( Austr.) 
Hartheim, (Ger.) 

Hartz, (Ger.) 

Hartz, (Ger.) mt. 
Harwich, (Eng.) 

Hasli, (Switz.) 


Hassa., Ben Ali, Tomb of, 


(Tur.) 
Hass Berg, (Ger.) 
Hasselt, (Neth.) 
Hassli, (Switz.) val. 
Hastrup, (Den.) 
Haubour_in, (Fr.) 
Hausen, (Ger.) 


ag 
ha'kha 
ha: 

ng 
ee oor! 

'Yy-p 

halla 
hal'bér-stat! 
hal! déns-lé/bén 
hal'dén-stine! 
hal-di-mang! 
ha’lem 
ha'lich 
hal't-faz 
hal/ki-ér 
hal 
hal'land 
hal/lands os 
hal'le 
com, hol'lo-ét 
hdlm' stat 
hal! stéd 
hal'torp 
hal'van 
ham! boor, Eng, hdm/berg 
ha'méln 
ham 


ham!me 
ham!mér-dal’ 
ham! mér-stine 
ha’nou 
hang-choo! 
hang-choo-fog 
han-nd' fér 
han’ stéd 

hants 
ha’ralds-bit 
hdr! boor& 
har’dang-ér ft-éld 
har'ddng-ér fi-ord 
har'dén-bére 
har! dén-vike 
hare 

ha! ride-land 
harfidir! 

ha! rings-flite 
har! ke-brith’ke 
har'le 
har'lém-mér mehr 
har'ling-én 
a/ro 
ha-rdm'fa 
hart'bér& 
hart’ hime 
harts 

harts 
har'ridge 
has'lé 


bén a-lt has'san 


has bér& 

has’ sélt 

has! slt 
has'troop 
hd-bogr-dang’ 
hou'zén 


Havanna, Havana, or Habana ha-ré’/na or ha-vdn'na 


Havel, (Ger.) r. 
Havelburg, (Ger.) 
Havre de G~ice, (Fr.) 
Havre, (Fr.) 
Hawaii 

Hay ger, (Ger.) 
Haynichen, (Ger) 
Hayons, les, (Fr.) 
Hayti, or Haiti 
Hazebrouck, (Fr.) 
Hebecourt, 


ha! fel 
ha'fél-bogr® 
hacr dé grasse 
h 


le ha-tyong! 
ha-i'tt, ha'té 
aze-brogk! 
ebe coor! 


Hebrides, or West. Isl. (Scot.) héb-rt/déz 


Hechemin, (Ger.) 
Hechingen, ery: 
Hecla, (Icel.) mt. 
Hedegaard, (Denu.) 
Hedenfors, (Sc. Pen.) 
Hedingen, (Neth.) - 
Hedemora, (Sc. Pen.) 
Hednaes, (Sc. Pen.)* 
Heerenberg, (Neth.) 
Heerlem, (Neth.) 
Heerle, (Neth.) 
Heesch, (Neth.) 
Hegisland, (Sc. Pen.) 
Heidelheck, (Ger.) 
Heidelberg, (Ger.) 
Heiden Naab, (Ger.) 7. 
Heidenburg, (Ger.) 
Heidenheim, (Ger.) 
Heilbronn, (Ger.) 


héth-e-min! 


he'yis-land 
hi! del-bék 
hi! dél-bér® 
ht'dén-ndbe 
hi'dén-boor® 
hi! dén-hime 
hile'bron 


Heiligenhafen, (Den.) 
Heiligenstadt, (Prus.) 
Heime, (Ger.) r. 
Hela, (Prus.) 

Helden, (Neth.) 
Helder, (Neth.) 


Helena, St. (Eng.) ist. . 


Heligoland, or Helgoland, 
(Den.) isl. 
Hellefors, (Sc. Pen.) 


Hellespont, or Dardanelles, 


(Tur.) st. 
Hellevoetsluis, (Neth.) 
Helligsoe, (Den.) 
Helmbrecht, (Ger ) 
Helmburg, (Ger.) 
Helsingoer, or Elsinore, 

(Den.) 

Helsinghorg, (Sc. Pen.) 
See Dike" -) 
Helvellyn, (Eng.) 
Hemmosjoe, (Den.) 
Hengersberg, (Ger.) 
Henkart, (Switz.) 
Henkelum, pon 
Henlopen, (U. 8.) 
Hennebon, (Fr.) 
Henrico, (U. 8.) 
Hensival, (Néth.) 
Herat, (Per.) 

Herault, (I'r.) dep. 
Herbolsheim, (Ger.) 
Herdal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Herefordshire, (Eng.) 
Heremenu, (Switz.) 
Herencia, (Pen.) 
Herenthals, (Neth.) 
Herkenbusch, (Neth.) 
Hermagor, ( Austr.) 
Hermanas, dos, (Pen.) 
Hermansburg, (Ger.) 
Hermanstadt, (Austr.) 
Hermosa, Villa, (Pen.) 
Hernam, (Pen.) 
Herningsholm, (Den.) 
Hernoesand, (Se. Pen.) 
Iferon, (Neth.) 
Herrera, (Pen.) = 
Herres, (Pen.) 
Iferrnhuth, (Ger.) 
Ifertfurdshire, (Eng.) 
Herve, (Neth.) 

Hery, le, (Fr.) 
Herzberg, (Ger.) 
Herzegovina, (Tur.) 
Herzele, (Neth.) 
Hesdin, (Fr.) 
Hesmedgaard, (Den.) 
Hessen Cassel, (Ger.) 
Hessen Darmstadt, (Ger.) 
Hessen Homburg, (Ger.) 
Hexseloe, (Den.) isl. 
Het Dorp, (Neth.) 

Het Loo, (Net®) 

Het Zand, (Neth.) 
Heval, (Eng.) mt. 
Heynau, (Prus.) 
Heyno, (Neth.) 
Hjalterup, (Dén.) 
Hjardemaal, (Den.) 
Hjarup, (Den.) 

Hjelm, (Den.) isl. 
Hjelmar, Hjelmaren, (Sc. 

Pen.‘ 1. » 
Hjelmeland, (Sc. Pen., 
Hjelmstadt, (Sc. Pen.) 
Hiéres, (Fr.) 

Hiersac, (Fr.) 
Highlands 

Higuera, (Pen.) 
Higuera, la, 

Higuera, de la, 
Hildburghausen, ea 
Hildesheim, (Ger. 
Hilels, (Af.) 

Hillah, (Tur.) 
Himalaya, (Ind.) mt. 
Hindoen, (Sc. Pen.) isl. 
Hindoo Coosh 
Hindoostan 

Hingham, (U. 8.) 


Al'lt-gén-ha/fen 
Av/Ti-gén-otus 
ht'me 
he’la 
hél'den 
hil dér 
{ see (or sdint) he'le-na of. 


na 
he’lt-g6-land! or hél! gde 
land 


“hél'le-fors 
hél’lés-pont 


hél/le-fot-slois® 
hél! ligs-ob 

helm! br étht 
hélm! boore 


Aél’sing-Ar 


hél! sing-bor, 
helsing fore 
hél-vél/lin, 
hém'md-st-A& 
héng’ érs-bérB 
hénk! art r 
hénk! e-loom” 
héneld'pen 
éne-bong! 
hén'ri-ko 
hén'sit-f a 
hér-ut! 

ero! 
kér'bols-htme’ 
her’ dal 

here! ford-shtre» 
ere-mé-nit! 
e-rén! tht-a 
he'rén-tals 
hér'kéngboosk 
hér-nit-gor! 
dos ér-ma!niis’ 
hér!méns-boor® 
hér'man-stat 


hér'nings-holin 
hér'nd&-e 


¢-ron 

—_ 

ér'résa 
hérn-hoote 

hurt! ford-shire 
ér-ve! 

lé he-ri? 
hérts!bér® 
hir-rp-g0-ot'aa 
hér-zg/le 

és 

hese! made-gird 
hés’sen I:ds' sel 
Résteen darm! stit, 
hés'sen hom! bogr ® 
hés! sél-o% Liked 
het dorp 

het lo 

het zint 

hév'al 

ht'now 

hi'no 

yal! te-rogp 

yar! de-mgle 
yd’roop 

yélm 

yél’mar (-én) 


yél/me-land 
yélm! stat 
t-bre! 
t-€re-sak! 
com. in Scot. hen'land 
t-ge/ra 

la t-ge/ra 

de la t-ge'ra 
hilt/bogrZ-hou'zén 

hil! déaghime 

aiwer 

hié ah 

hit-maa! ya or him-c-li/a. 
hind'Riten 

hin! doo kogsh\, 
hin'dggs-tan or 
hing'um 


tae 


Hinojosa, or Cordva, (Pen.) tnb6-Ehd'sa 


Hinter Rhein, res 
Hjoring, (Den. 
Hirschberg, (Prus.) 
Hirschholm, (Den.) 
Hirson, (Fr.) 
Hirtzholmen, (Den.) isl. 
Hispaniola, (W. Ind.) 
Hitzkirch, (Switz.) 


hin'tér rine! 
A-rin 
hirsh!bér® 
hirsh‘holm 
tr-song! 
hirts’hol-mén 
is-pan-t-0/la 
hits'kirth 


Hoang Ho, or Yellow R.(As.) h0’dng hd 


Hobroe, (Den.) 
Hoch, (Austr.) - 


(ho! bro 
hoch 


Fr. long #a and short e@, nearly as in spur.— Final ly, French! mouillé. — An!' ger, vi! cious. — & a8 6 in pleasure} % and C4 guttural; ay liquid ; th as in pith.” 


Hoch Vogel, (Ger.) 
Hochdorf, (Switz. Ger.) 
Hochstett, (Ger.) 
Hochstetten, (Switz.) 
¥loedie, (Fr.) isl. 
Hoensbreck, (Neth.) 
Hoephulzen, (Neth.) 
Hoevelaken, (Neth.) 
Hoff, (Ger. Austr.) 
Hoff weiler, (Switz.) 
Hogager, (Den.) 
Hohenbukow, (Prus.) 
Hohen Friedberg, (Prus.) 
Hohenlinden, (Ger.) 
Hohenstein, (Prus.) 
Hohen Ziaz, (Prus.) 
Hohenzollern, (Ger.) 
Hojland, (Sc. Pen.) 
Holbeck, (Den.) 
Holcar, (Ind.) 
Hollabrunn, (Austr.) 
Holland 
Holland’s Diep, (Neth.) 
Hollum, (Neth. & Ger.) 
Holm, (Den.) ° 
Holmedal, (Se. Pen.) 
Holmen (Sc, Pen.) isl. 
Holmes..and, (Sc. Pen.) 
Holmlai ¢, (Den.) isl. 
Holstebroe, (Den.) 
Holstein, (Den.) 
Holstenborg, (Den.) 
Holyhead, (Wales) 
Holzapfel, (Ger.) 
Holzheim, (Ger.) 
'Homberg, (Ger.) 
Hombourg, (Fr.) 
Homburg, (Ger.) 
Homona, (Austr.) 
Ho-nan, (Ch.) 
Hondsholindyk, ae 
Honduras, (Mex. 
Honeoye, (U. 8.) 
Honfleur, (Fr.) 
Honrubia, (Pen.) 
Hontanaya, (Pen.) 
Hooge Mierde, (Neth.) 
Hoogerheide, ( Neth.) 
Hoog Haalen, (Neth.) 
Hoogstraten, (Neth.) 
Hoorn, (Neth. 

opital, (Switz) 
Hopitalet, (Fr.) 

orcajo, (Pen.) 
Hormigas, (Pen.) ést. 
Hornachos, (Pen.) 
Hornafvan, (Sc. Pen.) 
Hornberg, (Ger.)  « 
Hornburg, ((er. & Prus.) 
|Hornillo, (Pen.) 
Hornli, (Switz.) 
Hormos, (Pen.) 
Hornussen, eas 
Horodenka, (Austr. 
Horsen, (Den.) 
Horsen’s Fjord, (Den.) 
Horst, (Neth. & Den.) 
Horzgerode, (Prus.) 


Hospital de! Obispo, (Pen.) os-pt-tal! dél €-bis'pe 


Hospital, to St. Gothard, | 
(Switz. 

Hosseloe, (Den.) isl. 

Hostomitz, ( Austr.) 

Hoszumez, ( Austr.) 

Hotellerie, ie] isl, 

Houat, (Fr.) isl. 

Houdan, (Fr.) 

Houdelaincourt, (F'r.) 

Hou-nan, (Ch.) 

Hououang, (East. Isl.) 

Houpe, (Ch. 

Housatonic, (U. 8.) 

Howick, (Iing.) 

Hoya, (Ger.) 

Hoyhambre, (Pen.) e- 

Hoz, (Pen.) 

Hradisch, ( Austr.) 

Hudvicksvall, (Sc. Pen.) 

Hucbla, (Pen.) r, 

Huelma, (Pen.) 

Huelva, (Pen.) 

Huen, or Hveen, (Den.) isl. 

Huerea) ‘Pen.) 

Huercalovera, (Pen.) 

Huerta, (Pen.) 

Huertas, do las, (Pen.) 

Huesca, (Pen.) 

Huescar, (Pen. 

Huisseau, (Fr. 

Hukange. tre 

Hulme, (Ger.) +. 

Humbria, de, (Pon.) 

Hummingo Land, (Pen.) 

Hamora. (Aust7.) 
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hoch fo'gél? 
hoéh'dorf - 
hodth'stét — 
hOTh! stét-tén 


ho f'vt-lér 
hod! b-gér 
hb'hén-bog'ko 
ho'hén-fréd! bér® 
ho'hén-lin'dén 
ho! hén-stine 
hd'hén tst!ate 
ho'hén-tsol/lérn 
hoi'land 
hol'béck 
hol’kar 
hol’/ld-broon 
hol! land 
hol’ lants dipe 
hal!logm 
holm 
hol'me-dal 
hol’mén 
hol'me-strand 
holm!tand 
hol’ ste-brd 
hol’ stine 
hol’ stén-bor® 
hol'¢-héd 
holts! dp-fél 
holts'hime 
hom!bér> 
hong-bogr 
hom!boor® 
hd-mod'na 
ho-nan 
honds! holm-ditke 
| ein i ten 
un!t-oy 
hong-fld&dr! 
Gn-roq' bt-a 
on-td-nd-ya 
hd-the mir'de 
hO-Ehér-hi'de 
hoch ha!lén 
hoth-stra’ten 


Or-mit! gis 
Or-nd! thos 
hor'nd-vdn 
horn'hér® 
horn’ boor® 
Sr-nil’yo 
horn’lé 
Gr'nos 
hor-nogs-sén 
hd-rd-dénk'a 
hor'sén 
hor'séns f tora 
horst 

horts! ge-rd'de 


hds-pi-tal! 
hos! sé 
hosh!td-mits 
hos’s9Q-méss 
6-tél-rit! 
es a 
oo-ding’ 
god-lang-kogr 
hou-nan 
h u’ou-dng 
houpe 
hog-sa-tor! ik 
ho! ick 
ho'ya 
oi-dm’ bre 
hoen 
rd dish 
hiid/vitke-val 
99-e’bla 

él!ma 
o¢-él’va 
véne 
00-e-r¢-itt 
Q¢-ér-ka-l8-v¢'ra 

ér/ta 
brio 


gm 
hogm'ming-e tind 
hoo-md'ra 


Alundshoved, (Den.) 
Hungary, (Austr.) 
Hunne, (Den.) 
Hunnetorp, (Den.) 
Huntingdonshire, (Eng.) 
Hurdwar, (Ind.) 
Husum, (Den.) 
Hutweiler, (Switz.) 
Hvalp Sound, (Den.) 
Hyderabad, ind.) 
Hyllestad, (Sc. Pen.) 


IsBronovo, (R.) 
Tagotin, (R.) 
lakimvara, (R.) 
lalta, (R.) 
Iamburg, ie) 
Iampol, (R.) 
Tanichki, (R.) 
Ianichut, (Fr.) 
Ianisia, (R.) 
Tancovacz, A apie’) 
Tanolouk, (R.) 
Iantchourino, (R.) 
Iaransk, (R.) 
Tarensk, (R.) 
Iaroslavi; (R.) 
Iarymovo, (R.) 
Iavchildina, (R.) 
Ibach, (Switz.) 
Ibbenbuhren, (Ger.) 
Tbeas, ( Pen.) 
Iceland, (Den.) 
Idanha, (Pen.) 
Iderstrup, (Den.) 
Idice, (It.) 7. 

Idre, (3c. Pen.) 
Tdria, Saree 
Idro, (It.) 
Iebedevsk, eu 
Tefreniov, (R.} 
Iegorievsk, (R.) 
Iekateridonar, (R.) 
Iekaterinbourg, (R.) 
Iekaterinoslav, (R.) 
Telatom, (R.) 
Ienotaevsk, (R) 
Tereminka, (R.) 
Terne, (Den; 
Tevlouchina, (R.) 
Igal, (Austr.) 

Igen, (Den.) 
Ighafer, (R.) 

Iglau, (Austr.) 
Iglau, (Austr.) r 
Iglesias, (It.) 

Iglo, (Austr.) 
Igney, (Fr.) 
Igualada, (Pen.) 
Tidensalmi, (R.) 
Ijemska, (R.) 
Ijima, (R.) r. 

Tjo, (R.) 

Ikalis, (R.) 
Ikervar, CNet 

Il Horst, (Neth. 
Manz, (Switz.) 
Ilek, (R.) r. 

Ilicha, (R.) r. 
Ilinka, (R.) 
Tllanesr, (Austr.) 
Tilasi, (ft. 

Tile, (Fr.) =e 

Ile and Vilaine, (Fr.) dep. 
Iller, (Ger.) r. 
Iiigan, (Switz.) 
Iinois, (U. 8.) 
Iilkirchen, (Fr.) 
Tllora, (Pen. 
Tilovaitsk, (R ) 
Illovlinska, (R.) 
Illyria, (Austr.) 
Iim, (Ger.) 7 
Iimen, (R.) 

Iimen, (R.) L 
Ilmenau, sa 
Timenan, (Ger.) r. 
Iisenbach, (Ger.) 
liz, Cans 

Tiz, (Ger.) 7. 
lizhofen, (Ger.) 
Iizstad!, (Ger.) 
Ima, oaar L 
{mandra, (R.) L 
Imbro, (Tur, isl, 
Imeretia, (R.. 
Immenstadt, (Ger.) 
Imola, (It.) 


hoonds!hi-véed 
hung! ga-ry 
hogn!ne 
hoon'ne-torp 
hun'ting-don-shtre 
hurd-war! 
hoo! zoom 
hoot'vi-lér 
valp 
Saber 
hil'le-stad 


¥U-b13-nd'v0 


4a-g-tin! 
valine 
t-al/ta 

yim! boor® 
tam'pol 
4a-nich!kt 
¢-a-ni-shit! 
ta-ni'si-a 
yan! kb-vatch 
Ya! nd-louk 
4¢dnt-chou-rt'no 
4a! ransk 

ta! rénsk 
4a-ros-la!vt 
4d-ry-md've 
tdv-thil-di!na 
¢’bath 
ib'bén-bog!rén 
4-belae 


¥dan'ye 
¢'dér-stro 
4-di! che ” 
tdre 

ddri-a 

td-o 

te! be-dévsk 
te-fre!ni-ov 
Ye-gd 'r4-éusk 
%e-ka-te-rt-dd'nar 
te-ka-te!rin-bour® 
%e-ka-te-ri-nos' lav 
te'la-tim 
%e-nd-td-évsk! 
te-re-min'ka 
Ytér'ne 
4év-lou-thi!na 
¢-gal! 

gin 
45'ha-fér 
¥glou 

glu 

%-gle' st-as 
7'glo 

¥n-ya! 
#-g00-a-ld’da 
yt-dén-sal’ mt 
4-jéms'ka 
4jt!ma 

¥jo 

¥-ka'lis 

¥-kér! var 

Wl horst 
Wldnts 

¢'lek 

¥-l¢/cha 
linha 
zl-ld-ne!sa 
U-ld! st 


il’ cou 
i-li-noi! (or -ngis’) 
il-kir!thén 
¥-ld'ra 
¥U/10-v0-tisk 
¥l-ldv-lins!ka 
il-lir’t-a 

alm 

ql/mo. 

ql mén 

tl’ me-nou 

Hl! me-nor 

“U cén-bach 
alt> 


ile 
glts! hoSen 
tilts! stat 
¢/ma 

2-man! dra 
%m'bro 
tme-re'ti-o 
tm! mén-stat 
¥-md'la 


Imoschi, ( Austr.) 
Imst, ( Austr.) imst * 


Inares, (Austr.) t-na!résee 
Inca, (Pen.) , ‘tn'ka 
Incisa, de) in-chi!ta 
Indal, (Sc. Pen.) tn'dal 
Indal, (Sc. Pen.) r, ‘tn! dal 
Inden, (Switz.) in'dén 
India pniga, 
Indiana, (U. 8.) in-dt-a'ne 
Indies tn!jez 


Indre, (Fr.) r. 


Indre, (Fr.) dep. éngdr' : 
Indre and Loire, (Fr.) dep. éngar!, lwitr 

Ingen, (Neth.) ‘tn-thén . 
Ingistore, ( Austr.) tn-jis-td/re 


Ingolstadt, (Bavaria, Ger.) ng! yol-stat 


Ingrande, (Fr. éng-grangd! 
Ingweiler, (Ger.) ing-aviler 
Iniesta, (Pen.) ‘t-nt-és'ta 
Inn, (Austr. Ger.) r inn 
Innichen, (Austr.) tn!ni-thén 
Innistrahul, (Neth.) ist. tn-nis'tra-hin 
Innspruck, Nuste} in! sprogk 
TInowraclaw, (Prus.) t-ni-rd'kla 
Insara, (R.) in-sa'ra, 
Insterburg, (Prus.) fnistér-door® 
Interlaken, (Switz.) tn'tér-lalkén 
Inverary, (Scot.) tn-vér-B!l ry 
Inverlochy, (Scot.) tn-vér-loth" 
Inverness, (Scot.) tn-vér-né 
Tona, (Scot.) 4-6!na 
Tonian Isl. 7-0'ni-an 
Tora, (R.) 7 40'ra 
Toroisi, (R.) 40-roi' st 


« touth!nov 
touk'sie-éusk 


Tourlev, (B.) tour! lév 
Touroma, (R.) tou-rd'ma 
Towa, (U. 8.) Vo-wa 


ys nate 
ips'wich or ip!sidg 


Irakajemi, (Per.) t-rd-ka-je!mt 
Irati, (Pen.) 7. t-ralté 
Ireland tre'land 

Irgiz, (R.) r. ir! giz 
Irkoutsk, (As.) ir-keotsk? ~ 
Iroquois ir-o-quois’ or ire-kww 
Irrawaddy, (As.) ir-ra-wad/dy = — 
Irtish, (R. tr-tish! 
Iruecha, (Pen.) 4-roge/cha 
Irurzan, (Pen.) iroor'ihan 
Isalka, (R.) t-sal/ka 

Isar, (Ger.) sar 

Isar, or Isser, (Ger.) r t'sar or is'sér 
Isbaiktchi, (R.) is-ba-akt! cht 
Ischia, (It.) tsl. ts'ki-a 
Ischim, Steppe of, (As.) 4s! chim 
Isenheitn, (Fr.) ‘¢/zen-hime 
Iser, (Austr.) 7 t'sér 

Iserable, (Switz.) t-se-rii/ ble 
Iseran, (It.) mt. t-se’rdn 

Isére, (F'r.) dep. t-sére! 
Isernia, (It.) ¥-sér'nit-a 
Isidoro, vex t-s1-dd'ro 
Isigny, (I'r.) t-zin-yi! 

Isili, (1t.) t-si'lé 
Islamabad is-lam-a-bad! 
Isle, (Fr.) ile 

Isle, ]’ [Vaud,] (Switz.) le 


ti 
Isleta, (Mex.) tsté'ta 


Islington, (Eng.) is'ling-ton 
Ismail, (R.) ty! ma-tl 
Isni, (Ger.) ts'nt 

Isola, (It.) 4-s0'la 

Isola Sacra, (It.) ¥-80'la st'kra 
Ispahan, (Per.) is:pa-hin! 
Isque, (Fr.) tsk 
Isselhorst, (Ger.) ts'sél-horst 
Issen, (Ger.) r. ts’sén 

Isser, or Isar, (Ger.) is’sor or t'sdr 
Issort, (Switz.) ts! sért 
Isserhufen, (Ger.) ts-sér-hoglfen 
Tssoire, (FRY / ts!swar 
Issudun, (484 Ys'sii-déng! 
Istcholno, (R.) Yet-chol’no 
Isto, (Austr.) ish ts!to 

Istria, Austr.) ; %s'trt-a 
Istria, Capo d’?, (Austr.) ka'po dis'tri-a 
Ttaly it’a-ly 
Itama, (Gr.) mt. 4-ta’/ma 
Ithaka, (Gr.) @thd-ka 
Ithome, (Gr.) mt, 4-tho'me 

Itri, (It.)- Vtré 
Itzehoe, [Holstein,] (Den.) it/se-ho 
Iussy, (Bwitz.) tiis-st’ 
Tvanich, (Austr.) ¥-va!/ ntth 
Ivankov, (R.) 4-viin' kov 
Ivanovskoe, (R.) 4-vd-novs!/kB 
Iveroe, (Sc. Pen.) vvera 
Ivica, (Pen.) ¥-vi'sa 
Iviay (Pen) isl. t-vi'sa 
Ivory Coast, (Af.) 2 vo-ry kdst 
Ivrea, (It.) Yore’a 


Fate, fir, fall, what, at. —Mete, prey, hélp, théro, hir. — Pine, marine, bird, fig. — Note, ddve, mbve, wolf, book, lord. —Tano, bull, ynite.— Fr. long vide; Fr. short biit, 4 - 
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= PI 
Ivry, (Fr.) tort! Af Jonzar, (Frey Bhonge-rak! Kaimenita, ¢1t.) RA vaes vite 
Txar, (R.) iziare Jenkinow, (Anstr,) yor'da-ucogt Kannonka, (Meir) La-wrontke 
Tzachich, (haan 4-2ash-ith | Jorquera, en) hor-ke'ra Kammenoe, (1.) b Bain-ite-nb 
Izbinsk, (R.) G2! binsk Jonilo, (Mex.) tho-reol'yo or Eho-rggt!yo | Kammitz, (Auste.) ham! wits 
Ezditche, (R.)- - ¥z-bit-che Joxselin, (Ir) shi sse-lang! Katsoe, (Se. Pou.) isl. Kal meh 
Izioum, ( y (t-zt-oun! Joio, (Fr. shog Kaimoory-ka, (Can.) kd-mgq-ras'ka 
Ezotina, Se |t-20-t?/na Jouey, (Fr., shcg-a Kamp, (Neth.) > kamp 
Kzvaig, ( tz'od-te Joursa, (R.) re jour sy Kamp -n, (Neth. Den.) kam'pén 
i Joyeuse, (Fr.} shina-ydbse Kamperberg, (Neth.) kam! pér-bér® 
Juan de Ulua, San, (Mex.) dn (ags'an dg go-loga Kamperveen, (Neth.) kam'per-fene 
Jucar, (Pen.) r. Eno kar! Kauntschatka, (As.) kam-chat'ka or kdm-skat'- 
Judenbach, (Ger. , yoo! dén-buch Kamychin, (it.) ka-my-chin! [ka 
\ $2 é z ( 4 y 
Ay Judenburs, (austr.) yog/dén-boor® Kanawha, (U. 38.) ka-navw'ha 
ML dugon, (Pr + shi-gong! Kandahar, (As.) kan-da-har? 
Juist, (Neth.) isl. yoist Kandalaska, (R.) kdn-dd-las'ka 
Jazaron, (Pen.) r.. Tha'da-l3n Jukkasjarvi, (Sc. Pen.) yitk' kas-yar'vt Kandalaska, (R.) g. Kan-da-las’'ka 
Jablonitza, ‘ Austr.) 4a-b15-nitt'sa Jukogorska, (RS ji-ko-gors'ka Kanisa, (Austr) ka-nt'za 
Jablunow, (Austr.) ya-blo'noof Suleha, (Prus.) yog/le-ha Kantsa, Great, ( Austr.) ka-ni'za 
Sabron, (Fr.) sha bring! Julianahede, (Den., yo¢-li-a! na-he We Kanisa Kis, ( Austr.) ka-nt'2a kts 
Saca, (Pen.) tha'ka ; Juhers, [Juelich,) (Gor.) shit-lig, ytt'lith Kanisa Zemlia, (R.) ka-nt/2a 2ém'li-@ 
Jacobstadt, fe) ya’ kob-stae) Juliersberg, or Juelichburg, } shii-lte-bérd, yit'lith- Kannalind,( Ar.) kan-na'lénd 
Sacobstat, (R.) ya! kob- tats Prius.) bérd Kannotta, (1t.) kan-nyt'ta 
Jaclowice, ( Austr.) 4a-kld-vitt!sg Julimes, (Mex. theo-lt!mésg Kanova, (R.) ka-no! va 
Jadraque, (Pen.) Eha-dra! ke Jumilla, (Pen.) Fhgg-mitl' ya Kansuh, (Ch.) kan'sith 
Saen, (Pen.) tha! én Jumme, (Ger.) r. yoom! me Kap2len, (Swita,) ka-pel'lén 
Jaera, (Pen.) tha-e'ra Jungbunzlaw, (Austr.) yoong-hoons'lav Kappel, (en.) kap'pél 
Jaffa, (Pal.) jaffa or yaf'fa Jungfrau, (Switz.) mt. yoong’frou Karabach, (R.) ira’ ra-buth 
Jaffnapatam, ( As.) jaf-na'patam! Juniata, (U. 8.) juni ata Karahixsan, (‘Tur.> ka-ra-his-san¥ 
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Tago, St. (Santijago,] (Ren.) rot sera is 
¥ 


Junkershof, (Prus.) 


yoonk! érs-hof 


Karakoolan, (It.) r. 


kd-ra-kgq' law 


Jagst, (Ger.) 3 Jupille, (Neth ) shit-pt-t or shit-pily’ Karalitxkan, (Its) ka-ra-lits'ko& 
Jagat, (Ger.) r. yasst Jura, (F -) dep. shit'ra . Karasch, ( Austr.) r. ka'rash 
Sagstherg, (Ger.) yarst'bér® Jura, (Switz ) mt. yco'ra Karasjoki, (Se. Pen.) ka-rds yoke 
Jaik, (R.) 7. ja-th! Justedal, (Sc. Pen.) yit>!te-dds Karas) oki, (Se. Pen.) 7 ka ras-yo'ké 
Bako, (Austr.) ya'ko Jutland, [Jylland,] (Den.) — yiit/Jane Karatavly, (R.) ka-ra-tao'ly 
Balacinga, (Mex.) hd-Id-thin! (-stn') ga Jypoor, (Ind.) Jt peor Karatehev, (R.) ka-rat'chéo 
Salain, (Fr.) sha-lang! Karatsjaur, (Se. Pen.) l ka’ rats-your 
Balapa, (Mex.) tha-la’ pa Karin, ( Austr.) ka-rin! 
Bales, (Pen.) tha’ léss Karinska, (R.) ka-rins'ka 
Salons, (Fr.) aha-ling' Karksecvoi, (I.) kar -ki-éts'vo® 
Salowice, ( Austr.) ya-1d-vit'se K. Karlburg, (Anstr.) karl’beor& 
Sainaica, isl. ja-ma'ka Karleby Gama, (R.) kar'le-bit 
Jamnitz, (Anstr.) yam! nits Karlshaven, (Gor.) karls'ha-fére 
Bamthater, (Austr.) mt yam'ta-lér Kanan, (fer) kan'ban Karlstadt, (Ger.) karl'stat 
Samund, (Prus.) ya! incond Kaarnp, (Den.) ka’recp Karonda, (R.) ka-ron'da 
Janxro, (1t.) r. 4-a-na'ro Kaas, (Den.) kos Karvtcha, (R.) ka-rot'cha 
Bandula, (Pen.) r. thar-deg'la Kaartrup, (Don.) ké'strocp Karoty falva, (Austr.) ka-roti fovea 
Sanow, (Au-tr.) - ya’ noof are tee ; ie PAE Red : Foes te? 
Sapan, [Niphon, by the : &: abakos, (‘Tur.) b. a-ba'kos Karpelyk t, (R.. tar pels'ka 
Retest ae piendn!, uiph-om Kahasdahe (R.) ka-badah Karp, (Den.) ‘3 ka!'roop 
Saraicejo, (Pen.) Pra-ra-t-the’ tho Kabnn, (Austr.) kub'na Kary stus, ((r.) ka-rys'tos 
Jarama, (Pon.) re tha-ra’ ma Kachin, (R.) ka-chin! Kaschan, (Austr) ira’ show 
Sard, ta, (Fr.) 1a shar Kuchira, (R.) ka-cht'ra Kasimov, (R.) ku'st-moo 
Sarnac, (Fr.) shar-nak! Kachovka, (R.) ka-thov’ka Kask wk, (U. 8.) has-kas'kt a 
Saslo, (Austr.) - yas'lo Kadelburg, (Switz.) ka’ dél-boore Raskinova, (R.) kas-kt-no'va 
Snssogne, oo) shas! sony! Kady, ¢R.) ka'dy Kaslansk, (1.) hay"lagek 
Sastrow, (Prus.) yds'tro Kued-kirchen, (Ger.) ka'de-ktr'thén Kassieliec, (Pras. kas'st Itls 
Sasz Apathi, (Austr.) yas a pa’tt Kacernthen, or Carinthia, { keratin Katahdin, (U. 8.) sat. hat-a' din 
Saska, (Austr.) yastka ( Austr.) Katchalinsk, ey kat cha linshe 
Saroslau, (Austr.) 7. yar’ os-ldo Kail, or Foodosia, (R.) kaf fa Katelnikov, (It.) ka ten t-koo 
Sassy, (Tur.) yas sy Katt rland, (Af.) kaf fer-lind Katelnoi, (R.) ka-tel not 
Baszboreng, (Austr.) yOv-be-réng’ Kairwan, (Af.) hair-awan! Katrine, Loch, (Seot.) lath ka'trine 
Bauer, (Prus.y you'ér Kai-arich, (Tur.) kt-sar-t' eh Katwy k, (Nuth.) Latotke 
Bava, isl. ja'na Katserslautern, (Ger.) ki’ zérs-lou'térn Kata, (1 rus.) kts 
BJaulnais, (Fr.) shdl-na! Kriserstuhl, (Switz. } ki'zér-stogl Katzbach, (0 rus.) r. kats'bath 
Sauran, (Fr.) shd-rdug? Kaitaia, (New Zeal.) kat-ta'ta Kaudersteg, (Switz.) how dér-steS 
Javinal, (Mex.) Eha-vi-nal! Kajemsk, (R.) ka’ jémsk Kanfingen, (Gor.) how'fcqny-ém 
Sean d’Angely, St. (Fr.) sdng shang dangsh-tt! Kajxka, (R.) kay’ ska Kankalin, (U. *.) au ka-lin 
Jean de Luz, St. (Fr.) sang shane da liz Kaknlova, (R.) ka-kd/é!va Kaysersehe, (Gor.) ht tér-shg 
Sedburygh, (Scot.) jéd' burg or jéd’bo-ro Kak.nda, (Austr.) ka-kin'da Kazan, (R.) ka'zan 
Sees, (Per.) ces Kakunjeva, ( Austr.) ka-keen-ye'va Kazarma, (R.) ka-rar’ma 
Jegen, oe isl. ye! ren Kalaioka, (I.) ka-la-te'ka Kazbek, (R.) wt kaz'bek 4 
Jeka, (R.) jeha Kalalavek, (R.) ka-la-ldvsk! Keerkemet, (Austr.) kétch-kém-mate 
Je ling, ee) J ist yelling ee ee 8.) a kél-a-ma-2¢9! aes ce) ; aese 
Jelinsoe, (Sc. Pen.) is élins! 2 al:non Lodomir, or Gali- ’ ian eh, (Ger), e 
Jelstein, (Ger) yellstine eit and Lodomir, (Austr.) BA aude fahdO mate Keinfjord, (Sc. Pen.) kv a-fiord 
Jeltcha, (R.) jélt'cha Kalauntehak, (R.) ka-lant! chak Kolhily, (iung.) keeth Mt 
Jena, (Ger.) yé/na Kalaratch, (R.) ka!la-ratch Kelat, (As.) ke-lat 
Jenatz, (Switz.) ye’ nats Kalwalake ha, (R.) kd/-ga-lak'cha Kellinghasen, (Den.) kél ling-hog tem 
Jenisherg, (Switz.) eae : Kalinsk, (R.) ka’linsk Kemi, (K.) ke me 
Jerez de la eas (Pen.) ¢he-réth dela frdn-te’ra | Kalisz, (It.) kd'lisz Kemliz, (Pras.) ud ém'ti ls 
Jerisiarvi, (Pén.) the-rt-"t-dr' vt Kahitva, (R.) ka-lit/va Kempo, (Den.) kém'pe 
deracy, (I'r.) isl. shér-s0" or jér’zy Kalix, (Sc. Pen.) ka’liz Kempen, (Ger. Prus.) Bém pen 
Jexjogi, (Sc. Pen.) r 96 SIN? Kalix. (Se. Pen.) re ka'liz Kewpten, (Ger.) Bea > 
Jensherg, (Ger.) 9» WbBAr Kalla, (Sc. Pen.) kal'la Kongixbruk, - en ie A 
Jettendal, (Sc. Pen.) yet' CIP Ly Kuliehoe Sound, (Den.) kal'le-b8 Kennebec, (U. .) es Ai 
Jevnager, (Sc. Pen.) yeon’ (or yen d-gér Kallerup, (Den.) kal’le-roop Kennebunk, (U. 8.) ta un 
Jeypoor, (Hind.) ji'poor Kallmo, (Sc. Pen.) kal! mo Kent, (Eng. Can.) ent a4 
Jezerana, ( Austr.) ye-tse-ra! na Kalin, (Se Pen.) kaln Kentucky Rentuch’? » 
Jozewo, (Prus.) ye-txe’vo Kalln, (Se. Pen.) L kala Kenzingen, (Ger.) oa ides Be 
Jezierna, (Austr.) Yed-zt-6r' na Kalmar, (Sc. Pon.) kal! mir peouxnel, { 8.) y a oy / 
Jimenndo, (Pen.) Ehi-me-nd!do Kalnach, (Sw itz.) kal’ nath Keppel, (Neth.) 4 p'pé 
Jinzo, (Pen.) thin’ tho Kalo, (R.) ha'lo Bets cant) ik ae 
Siridra, (R.) fir’ dra Knlooga, (R ) ka-log’za ao ( ee - Ay ; 
Jitomlr, (R.) jt-t0-mir! Kalpatak, (R.) kal' patsk “3 rensk, ( ) =e er ma 
Jonnnos, (Braz.) ish sh5- (or Th3-) Un! néss Kalsching, ( Austr.) kal! shiag ! chines ita. re Be hed 
Jodar, (Pen.) Ehd-dar! Kalthrunn, (Switz.) kat! brogn oa gout, (Fr.) air eee 
Johnnnisberg, (Prus.) y5-han'nis-bér, Kalusz, (Austr.) ka!logss os (Ben) rT oie 4 
Jahonniswerden, Den.) 8-hdn' nis-vtr’ den Kalvari, Ae kal-vd!/rt Heroy etal ustr.) cae 
Johure, (Enst. Tai b-hitre Kalvas, ( *) kallvds pal, r os ) Eile 
geleny (Fr.) shudn-yt! Kama, (R) r. ka'ma pearaen ’ { ne) rae 
Joinville (Fr.) shwdng-vile’ Kamarovka, (Austr.) kd-mna-rov'ka ory on » or Kerskemet, ¢ p55 ke-mate! 
ms en.) Pr eho! lan Papiaitss ( Austr.) ka'mg-nits ey es 1) U.8,) Morne 
olb:@, (Mox.) ish "EROl'boe amenka, (R.) Ted-mén'ka Re fa nah . 8. ga 
ducnkJroping, (Bc. Pen.) Yin-chd’ping Kamenoka, (R.) kd-me-nd/ka exholm, (It.) holm 


rn 


Fr. lung fond short of, nearly. as in xpur,— Final ly, Froneh ¢ mouillé, — An’ gor, vi cioum— g ass in pleasurc; & and 2A guttural; ny liquid ; t& as in pith 
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Kezdi Vasarhely, (Austr.) 

Khandeish, (Ind. 

Khansk Khodrook, (R.) 

Kigrkow, or better Char- 

~ pow, (} .) 

Kltarsookool, or better Char- 
sookool, (R.) 7. 

Kherson, or better Cherson, 
(B.) 3 

Khin-gan, or Chin-gan, 
(As.) mt. 

Khojend, (As.): 

Khokand, (As.) 

Kholm, or Cholm, (R.) 

Kholmogorsk, or Cholmo- 
gorsk, (R.) 

Kholyvan, (As.) 

Khoozistan, Ge) 

Khorassan, (Per.) 

Khorel, or Chorel, (R.) 

Khotoutchi, or Choteutchi, 

B 


Kiel, (Den 
Kieldal, (Den.) 
Kielfjord, (Don.) 
Kienburg, (Switz.) 
Kiesen, (Switz.) 
Kiov, (B.) 
Kilburg, (Ger.) 
Kildare, ir) co 
Kildina, So isl. 
Kilia, (BR. 

Kilia, (Tax) ft. 
Kilion, (Gr.) ic), 
Kilkonny, (2.) co. 
Killarney, (Ir.) 
Killingsvando, (Sc. Pen.) 
Kilmarnock, (Scot.) 
Kilmes, ae) 

Kiltis, (B.) 

Kilva, (Sc. Pen.) 
Kimmerow, (Ger.) 2 
Kincardine, (Ir.) co. 
Kindberg, ( Austr.) 
Kinschina, (R.) 
Kinelsk, (R.) 

King, (Australia) 
Kinnardy, (Scot.) 
Kinross, (Scot.) co 
Kinsale, ae 
Kinten, (Prus. 
Kintore, as, 
Kintyre, (Scot. 
Kinzig, ss 

Kinzig, (Ger nr 
Kioway, (U 8.) 


Kircudbright, (Scot.) 
Kirkaldy, er Kerkaudi, 
Scot.) 


Kjobing, (Den.) 
Kjoebnhaun, or Copenha- 
zen, (Den.) 
Kjoebstad, (Den.) 
Kjocge, (Den.) 
Kjooge, (Den.) b. 
‘Kjoerup, (Den.) 
Kjolme, (R.) lL 
Kiraly, (Austr.) 
Kirherg, (Ger.) 
Kirchberg, (Ger. Austr. 
Rwitz.) 
Kirchdorf, (Switz. Ger.) 
Kirchangel, (Ger.) 
Kirchinskoi, (B.) 
Kirchliadach, (Switz.) 
Kirguis, Great Kerde, (As.) 
Kirjateh ‘ 
Kirkcudbright, (.deot.) 
Kirkebye, (Den) 
Kirman, (Per.) 
Kirn, (Ger.) 
Kirriemuir, {Soe 
Kirsanov, (R.) 
Kirtchany, (R.) 
Kisfalud, ( Austr.) 
Kishmauku, (U, ie! 
Kiskiminetas, (U. 8.) 
Kistrand, (Sc. Pen.) 
Kittatinny, (U. 8.) 
Kittila, (R.) 
Kitzka, (R.) 
Kinkots, (R.) 
Kizil Agatch, (R.) 
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kés!dt va-shit>-hélj! 
kan-dtsh! 
thansk Ehogd' rook 


thar’ko 
thar-sog-kogl! ; 
thér-sdn! 


thin-gin 
ko-jénd! 
kho-kand’ 
tholm 


thol-mé-gorsk! 


khd-ly’van 
iog-zis-ttin! 
khd-ras! san 
Ehd-r él 
Ehd-tout! cht 


koy 
thog-u'linsk 
ki-wl’le-roqgp 
kiang st 
Kkiang-se 
kiang-st 
kt-a-rt'v0 
kt-as-koq!vo 
kich-4'nev 
kik-a-poo! 
kid-de'lt-a 
kile 
Kiel! dal 
kile!fidrd 
kine! bogr® 
ki'zén 
kieo 
kil’ boor> 
kil-dér 
kil-di!na 
ki'lt-a 
ki'Tt-a 
ki'Tt-on 
kil-kén'ny 
kil-lar!ny 
kil lings-vdn! do 
kil-miir! nock 
kil’més 
killtis 
kil’va 
kim! me-r8 
kin-car’ déne 
Kint/bérB 
kt-ne-chi/na 
ki!nélsk 
king 
kin-nar! dy 
kin-ross! 
kin-sdle! 
kin!tén 
kin-tire! 
kin-tyre? 
kinltst, 
kin! tor 
kv’ o-wa 
ker-kog/brt 
kir-kal dy, her-kan!dt 
LiA!bing 
kt&ibn! cor kimb!) houn 
kiAd! stad 
kien! ga 
- alge 
thro 
kiolme 
kt'raly 
kir!bér® 
kirth' bérB 
kirth! dorf 
kirth’ang-él 
kirch-ins' koi 
KeirEh!Tt-t-daeh ~ 
ker-gwis 
kir', nck 
ker-kog!brt 
kir'ke-bit 
ktr-man! 
kirn 
ker-r't-mure! 
kir-stt! noo 
kirt! cha-ny 
kis-fa'logd 
kishipau! ku 
kis-kf-mtin! e-tas 
kis!trand 
kit-ta-tin’ny 
knt-ti'la 
kitz'ka 
ktii-kots! 
ki!zil d-gatok 


Kizil Irmak, (Tur.) vr. 
Kizliar, (R.) 

Kizylsk, S| 
Kilnnyecz, (Austr.) 
Klas, (Switz.) 
Kiattan, ( Austr.) 
Klaus; (Austr.) 
Klausen, ( Austr.) 
Kiausenburg, ( Austr.) 
Klein Berg, ( Austr.) 
Klein gage le) 
Kleine Keet, (Neth.) 
Kleisevatz, ( Austr.) 
Klenak, (Austr.) 
Klenovka, (R.) 
Kleptow, (Prus.) 
Klesnau, (Prus.) 
Kliazma, (ED ra 
Klimovitchvi, (R.) 
Klinovo, (R.) 
Kiopaniki, (R.) 
Kloppenburg, (Ger.) 
Klossow, (Prus.) 
Klosters, (Switz.) 
Kloten, (Switz.) 
Kniaja, (R.) 
Kniajeva, Ve 
Kniaz, (R.) L 
Kniserstahl, (Switz.) 
Knistineaux, (Can.) 
Knock, Ft. de, a 
Knockmahon, (Ir.} 


Knockmaledawn, (Ir.) mt. 


Knonau. (Switz.) 
Knuds Hoved, (Den.) 
Knudstrup, (Den.) 
Kobberup, (Den.) 
Koben, Cad 
Kobra, (R.) 
Kobrin, (R.) 
Kobyliaki, (R.) 
Kochcim, (Ger.) 
Kochol, ( ss 
Kocher, (Ger. 
Kocher, (Ger) r. 
Kodiazinska, (R.) 
Kodma, (R) 
Kodos, (R.) 5 
Koedyk, (Neth.) 
Koenig, (Ger.) 
Koeniggraetz, rept 
Koenigs, (Ger.) L 
Koenigsberg, (Prus.) 
Koenigshof, (Ger.) 
Koenigshofen, feed 
Koenigstein, (Ger.) 
Koenigswinter, (Ger.) 
Ro er seen) 
Kohistan, ( aa 
Kohlberg, ie 
Kokou, (R. 
Kolberg, (Den.) 5. 
Kolby, (Den.) 
Kolding, (Den.) 
Koldozero, (R.) 2. 
Kolgarn, (R.) mt. 
Kolin, (Austr.) 
Kolind Sound, (Den.) 
Kolkengen, (Neth.) 
Kolki, (8.) 
Kologriv, e 
Koln, or Cologne, (Ger.) 
Kolmoovatka, (B.) 
Kolokythia, io 
Kolokythia, (Gr.) g. 
Kolomea, ( Austr.) 
Kolva, (R.) 7 
Komarova, (R.) 
Komlos, (Austr) 
Komlos, Tot, eee 
Komogovina, (ante 
Konetska, the 
Kengelf, (Sc. Pen.) 
Kongsberg, (Sc. Pen.) 
Kononova, (Austr.) 
Konotop, (R.) 
Konstantinograd, (R.) 
Konstantinova, (R.) 
Konstantinovsk, (B.) 
Konstanz, (Ger.) 
Koordistan, (Per.) 
Kootanai, or Kootanye, 
(U.8.) 


Korenicza, (Austr.) 
Kornenberg, (Austr.) 
Koro, (Austr.) 
Koros, (Austr.) 


’ koo-ta-nv 


kiz W ‘tr-mak! 
kiz'Tiar 
kit! zylsk 


klou'zén-boore 
kline bér, 

kline dri/nén 
klt/ne kate 
kli-ze-viits 
kle!nak 
kle-nov'ka 
klép't5 
klés!nou 
kli-a2!ma 
kli-m5-vitch’or 


‘kli-nd! to 


kld-pa-nt/kt 


klop! pén-boor, 
‘ klos/e5 é 


klos'térs 
klo'tén 
knt-a'ja 
K’nt-ti-jeva 
k’nt-az 

Kk’ ni! zér-stile 
BR nis-ti-nd! 

dé ik? nol: 

knock! ma-hon 
knock-male’ darn 
l?nd' nou 
k’ngods hd! véd 
FP nood'stroep 
kob'be-reop 
ko'bén 

kd'bra 
ko-brin! 
kO-by-lia/ kt 
ko! thinte 

ko! thet 

ko’ thér 

ko’ thér 
k6-dtd-zins/ka 
kod'ma 

kd! dos 

ko’ dtke 

ke! nit 

kA! niz-gratss 
kA! nis 

ki’ nizs-bérB 
kde! nibe-ho f 
kA! nizs-hd! fen 
kA’ nizs-stine 
kA! nizs-vin'tér 
koo! vér-dén 
k6-hi-stan! 
kohl' bérB 
ko'kou 


kolk! éng-én 
kol’kt 


kO-15-kt' tht-a 
k5-l5-me’a 

kol’va 

ko-ma-rb'va 
kom’los 

tot kom'los 
k6-m5-gd-vt/na 
kd-néts' ka 

kong’ élf 

kongs’ berg 
k5-n0-nd'va 
k6'nd-top 

kon’ stun-tt-nd-grid’ 
kon-stan-tt-n0'ra 
kon! stan-tt-novsk! 
kon' stants 

koor’ dis-tan, or kogr-dis- 


kop'chtk 
chad! ping 
kO-prt! nits. 
ko'ra 


kor!do-fan or kor-ddSfun!’ 


kd-re-nt' cha 
kor'nén-bér® * 
kB!ro 


kd'ros 


[tan! 


Koros, (Austr) 7 

Koros Fehes, (Austr) *. 
Koros Fekete, (Austr ) r. 
Koros Sebes, (Austr.) 7. 
Korrostellovo, (Austr.) 
Korsberga, (Sc. Pen.) 
Kors Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 
Korsnaes, (R.) 

Ronis, f c. Pen.) 
Korva, (R.) 

Kosinsk, (R.) 
Kostainicza, (Austr.) 
Kostanitz, ( Austr.) 
Kosternitz, (Prus.) 
Kosatova, (k) 
Kostroma, (R.) 
Kosva, (R.) 7 
Kosvensk, (R.) 
Koszenice, (R.) 
Kosztara, ( Austr.) 
Kotlovka, ed 
Kotzing, (Ger.) 
Kouban, (R.)L& vr 
Koubinsk, (R.) L 
Kouchewanda, (R.) 
Kouchilev, (R.) 
Kouchouktehkot, (R.) 
Kouda, (R.) 
Koudekerke, (Neth.) 
Kouderkerk, ear 
Koulinsk, (R. 


.} Koulioi, (R.) 7. 


Kouma, (R.) ¢. & 
Koumia oy 
Kour, (R. T. 
Kourianovska, (R.) 
Kourilovka, (R.) 
Kourinsk, (R.) 

Koursk, or Kuorsk, (R.) 
Kouvachi, (R.) 
Kouzinitchi, ey 
Kovdozero, (R.) h 
Kovrov, (R.), 

Kozelsk, (R.) 

Kozlinsk, (R.) 

Kozlov, (R.) 
Kosmnodemiansk, (By) 
Krabdendyk, (Nsth.) 


kd'ros 

ko'ros fe'hés 
kd'ros fe-ke'te 
kd'ros se'bésse 
kor-ros-tél-le! vo 
kors-bér' ga 
kors! ftdrd 
kors'nas 
kors'vt® 
hor'va 
ko-sinsk! 
kos-t?-nt! cha 
kos'ti-nits 
kos'tér-nits 
kgs-td'va 
kgs-trd'ma' 
kos’va 
kos-vénsk’ 
kd-she-n't! 193 
kost-ta’/ra 
kot-lov'ka 

kot! sing 
kou'ban 

kou! binsk 
kou-che-viin'da 
kou-chi-lév! 


kou'de-kér-ke 
kou!' dér-kérk 
kou!'linsk 
kou'lt-ot 
kou!ma 
kou'mi-a 
kour : 
kou-rta-novs! 
kou-rt-lou'ka 
kou'rinsk 
koursk 
kou-vii' cht 
kou-zi-nit' ch® 
kov-do!ze-ro 
k 


krith!dén-ditke 


Krakow, or Cracow, (Austr.) kra/koof f 


Kwajova, (Austr.) 
Kranichfeldt, (Ger.) 
Kranowitz, (Prus.) 
Krasnoslobolsk, be 
Krautheim, (Ger. 
Kreig, (Ger.) r. 
Frewesrs ies 
Kremnitz, (B.) 
Krestzi, (R.) 
Kreutzberg, pus} 
Kreutzburg, (Prus. 
Kreuznach, (Ger.) 
Krimpen, (Neth.) 
Krogdabl, (Den.) 
Krolow, (Prus.) 
Kromau, (Ansir.) 
Kronach, (Ger.) 
Kronberg, (Den.) 
Kronenburg, (2.) 
Kronobi, (B.) 
Kropsmolde, (Neth. 
Kroscienko, (Austr. 
Krumenau, ( 
Krykova, ao? 
Krylov, (R.) 
Kubin, (Austr.) 

Kublis, (Switz.) 
Kuesnacht, (Switz.) 
Kuessel, (Ger.) 

Kuessen, (Prus.) 
Kuestrin, (Prus.) 
Kufstein, ( Austr.) 
Kuhrdorf, oes 
Kuhstedt, cnar. 

Kuik, (S 

Kuikel, UIStG/, (semi) r. 
Kuilenbuaw (Nemt.f 
Kuinder, (Neth.) 

Kukel, (Austr.) r. 
Kukeniz, (Den.) 
Kukullovar, ( Austr.) 
Kulebye, (Den.) 
Kulikow, ( Austr.) 
Kulkoun Isles, (East. Isl.) 
Kulm, (Switz. 

Kulpa, (Austr.) 7. 
Kumdon, (Ind.) 
Kumelsbach, (Ger) 
Kumiljensk, (R.) 
Kummer, (Ger.) 
Kunich, (Austr.) 
Kunpolung, (Austr.) 
ieee er.) 
Kit fis, (R. 
Kuppenheim, (Ger.) 


witz. 


kra-j0!va 
kra‘nich-félt 
kr! nd-wits 
kras-nos-l0'bolsk’ 
krout/ hime 
krté 
kre'me-néts 
kréim! nitz 
krésht'2t 
kroits' bérg® 
kroits'bogr® 
kroits/naée 
krim'pén 
kro &'daht 
kro’ld or kro'logf” 
kro! mow 
krd!/nath 
erect p 
nén-boor; 
aoa 
ops! mol’ de 
kro-chi-én'ko | 


kits! sén 


enue 
00/1t-k6 (-koof) 
kil'koun ¢ 
ie 
2 
kaalion 
atic 
milji 
Pade 
Borate 
gon! pd-loon, 
k ya (lagloe “ 
~0' pis 


kogp'pen-hime 


a — 
Fate, far, fall, what, bat. — Mete, prey, hélp, there, hér,— Pine, marine, bird, figs — Note, dive, mdve, nol’, book, lord. —T ine, byll, ynite.— Fr. long vie; Fr. short bitt.— 
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Kurland, or Courland, (R.)} koor’ldnt 


Kurravara, (Se. Pen.) 
| Kurth, (Austr.) 

| Kuru, (Austr.) 
Kustala, (R.) - 
Kutaiyeh, (Tur.) 
Kutlau, ue) 
Kutno, (R.) 
Kutsani, ( Austr.) 
Kymenegard, (R.) 
Kyritz, (Prus.) 
Kyvel, (Den.) 


kitr-rd-va!ra 
kgort 
kgq'roo 
kis-ta’la 
koo-tt'yeh 
koot'lou 
kiit'no 
koot-sa’nt 
kit! me-ne-gbrd’ 
ki'rits 

ka! eél 


L. 


La, (It.) val. 
Laaland, (Den.) isl, 
Laapersdorf, (Switz ) 
Laaren, (Neth.) 
Laas, ( Austr.) 
Laastrup, (Den.) 
Laax, (Switz.) 
Laba, (B.) r. 
Lababan, (Fr.) 
Laber, (Ger.) 7. 
Labiau, (Prus.) 
Labicum, (It.) 
Labinska, (R.) 
Labischin, (Prus.) 
Labrador, © . Am. Eng.) 
Lacarre, (Fr.) 
Laccadives 
Lacedemonia, ad 
Lacedogna, (It. 
Lachen, (Switz.) 
La Chenayé, (N. Am.) 
Lachlan, (Australia) 
Lackawannock, or Lack- 
awanna, (U. 8.) 
Lackawaxen, (U, 8S.) 


la 

Toland 

lalpére-dorf 

la’/rén 

las 

15! stroop 

laks 

la'ba 

1d-ba-bang" 

la'bér 

la! bi-ou 

la-bi'koqm 

1d-bins! ka 

la-bi-shine 

ld-bra-dér' or lab-ra-dor! 

la-kar’ 

lak! ka-dives 

tds-e-de-md!nit-a 

ld-che-din' ya 

la’ thén 

la shé-na-ie! 

lach'lan 

lak-a-wan'nock or lak-a- 
wan'na 

lak-a-wazx! en 


Lacko, (Austr. lak’ ko 
Laconia, (Gr.) la-ko'ni-a 
Lacovie, (Ww. Ind.) mt. 1a-ko-vi! 
Lacuna, la, (Pen.) la la-kgq'na 
Ladelund, (Den.) la! de-lognd 
Ladoga, (R.) la-d0'ga 
Ladoga, (R.) L. 1a-do'ca 
Ladrone, (East. Isl.) la-drd'ne 
Laerskov, (Den.) ldrs'kove 
Laga, (Sc. Pen.) 7. la' ga 
Lagartas, Mor} la-gar' tas 
Lagartas, Mer, ?. la-gar'tas 
Lage Mierde, ( Neth.) la! ge mire’de 
Lagni, (It.) 7. lan! yt 
Lagniére, (Fr.) lan-yt-ére! 
Lagny, (Fr.) lan-yi' 
Lagonca, (Pen.) 14-g6-a'ka 
Lagos, (Pen. & Mex.) la! gos 
Lagosta, (Austr.) isl. la-zos'ta 
ees rus, ) la! gi 
La Grande Chartreuse, (Fr.) lé-grangd shar-trAze! 
Laguna, (Mex.) ld-co9'na 
Lagunilla, (Mex.) la-goq-nil’ya 
Lahaina, (Sandw. Isl.) la-hi'na 
Lahn, (Ger.) r. lahn 
Laholm, (Sc Pen.) Id’ holm 
Lahore, (As.) la-hire! 
Lahr, (Ger.) lahr 
Laignes, (Fe) lény 
Lajella, (It.) 1a-i-él’la 
Laka, (Austr.) r. la'ka 
Lalsk, (R.) lalsk 
Lambach, ( Austr.) lam! bath 5 
Lamballe, (Fr.) lang-bale’ 
Lambert Schagen, (Neth.) lam! bért ska’ gén 
Lambrein, (Switz.) lang-bréng! 
Lamego, (Pen ) la-me! go 
Lamine, (Den.) g. Ta-mi'ne~ 
Lamitz, Kirchen, (Ger.) la! mits, kir!thén 
Lammermuir, (Scot.) lam'mér: 
Lamoile, (U. 8.) la-morle! 
Lamone, fre) me ld-md'ne 
Lampojerska, (R. lam-pyrairs!ka 
Lampong, (East. Isl.) lam'pdmg 
Lana, (Austr.) na 
Lanakala, (R.) la-na/ki-la 
Lanark, (Scot.) lan! ark 
Lancashire, (Eng.) lan! kas-shire’ 
Lancaster, (Eng.) }. lan'kas-ter 
Lancat, (Austr) Tan’ kat 

- Lanciano, Ae? a no 
Landau, (Ger.) Tan'dou 
Landeck, (Prus.) tan! dék 
Landenburg, (Ger.) lan! dén-boor® 
Landreneau, (Fr.) langdr’-nd! 
Landeron (Bwitz.) lang-dé-rong" 
Landes. ¢ T.) dep. langd 
Landiviz jan, oa lang-di-vi-zt-tng! 
Landrecies, (F'r.) langdr-si’ 
Landsberg, (Ger. Prus.) lants' bére 


Landscrona, (Austr.) 
Landshut, (Ger. Prus,) 
Landsjarf, (Sc. Pen.) 
Landskrona, (Sc. Pen.) 
Landstnhl, ce 
Langeais, (Fr.) 
Langefvld, (Ger.) 
Langeland, (Den.) isl. 
Langelot, (Sc. Pen.) 
Langen, (Ger.) 
Langenaes, (Sc. Pen.) 
Langenah, (Den.) isl. 
Langenan, (Prus.y 
Lang Fjeld, (Sc. Pen.) mt. 
Langensalza, (Prus.) 
Langenthal, (Switz.) 
Langhemareg, (Neth.) 
Langholt, (Ger.) 
Langnau, (Switz.) 
Langoen, (Sc. Pen.) isl, 
Langogne, (Fr.) 
Langon, (Fr.) 

Langres, (Fr.) 
Languedoc, (Fr.) 
Lanjaron, (Pen.) 

Lann, (Ger.) 

Lannilis, (Fr.) 
Lannion, (Fr.) 
Lantadilla, (Pen.) 
Lanuvium, (It.) 
Lanveau, (F'r.) 

Laon, (Fr , 

Laos, (East. Ist.) 
Lapatitchi, (R.) 
Lapinska, (R.) 
Lapland, (R.) r. 

La Plata, (S. Am.) 
Lapos, (Austr.) 7. 
Lappo, (R.) 

Laragne, (Fr.) 

Lardoza, yee) 
Laredo, (Pen.) 
Pareto, (Switz.) 

argentiére, (Fr.) 

Lari, (It.) 

Larice, (N. Zeal.) 
Larino, (It.) 

Larissa, (Tur) 
Laristan, (Per.) 

Larrika : 

Laron, (Pen.) 
Laroumo, (Pen.) 
Larres, (Pen.) 
Larjgues, (Fr.) 
Larnika, ( ae) 
Larwald, (Ger. 

La Salle, (U. 8.) 
Laselle, (Fr.) 
Lashult, (Sc. Pen.) 
Lassahn, (Prus.) 
Lastra, (It.) 

Lastres, (Pen.) 
Latachty, (R.) 

Latakia, (‘Tur.) 
Latcha, (R.) L. 
Latchkovo, (R.) 
Laterina, (It.) 
Latoreza, (Austr.) 7. 
Lattaja, (It.) 

Laubuan, (Prus.) 
Lauenburg, (Don. Prus.) 
Laufen, (Switz.) 
Lauferbach, (Ger.) 
Laukischken, (Prus.) 
Launoy, (Fr. 
Laupersweiler, (Switz.) 
Laupo, (Switz.) 
Laurentum, (It.) 
Laurium, (It.) 

Laurvig, (Se, Pen.) 
Lausanne, (Switz.) 
Lauter, (Switz.) 
Lauter, (Ger.) 7. 
Lauterburg, (Ger.) 
Lauter Brunne.», (Switz.) 
Lautres, (Fr.) 

Lauwer Zee, (Neth.) 
Laval, (Fr.) 
Lavandara, (It.) r. 
Lavaos, (Pen.) 
Lavardec, (Fr.) 
Lavello, (It.) 

Lavelsk, (R.) 
Laventina, (Switz.) val. 
Lavertezza, (Switz.) 
Laveur, (Fr.) 

Lavin, (Switz.) 
Lavinium, (Jt.) 
Lavizzara, (Switz.) val 
Lavoncourt, (Fr.) 
Lawrence, St. (Can.) 
Laybach, (Austr.) 
Laye, Poke 
Lays Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 


lants-kri'na 
lants’ hoot 
lands! yarf 
lands-krd'na 
lant’ stogl 
lang-sha 

lang! c-félt 
lang’ e-land 
ldng’c-lot 
lang'én 

lang! e-nas 
lang! e-na 
ldng'e-nou 
lang fiéld 

lan g-én-2él' tsa 
lang-én-tale! 
lang-e-mda' réth. 


gr 
Tang-dok! 
Idn-tha'ron 
lan 
lan-ni-li! 
ldn-niing 
lan-td-dil ya 
Id-ngo'v't-ggm 
lang-o0! 
lang 
la! os 
1a-pa-tit! cht 
ld-pins! ka 
lap'land or lép-lund 
la pld'ta 
la!pos 
lap'po 
le-rany! 
lar-do' tha 
ld-re'do 
la-re'to 
lar-gdng-ti-ere! 
la! ri 
la' rice 
ld-ré!no 
ld-ris'sa 
Id-ris!tin 
lar'ri-ka 
Id’ron 
ld-r99'mo 
lar'résse 
la-rig! 
lér'ni-ka 
lar’ valt 
la siille 
la,zéle! 
las’ hoglt 
las-sahn! 
las'tra 
las'trésse 
la-tiich'ty 
lat-a-ki'a 
lat! cha 
latch-kd'vo 
la-te-ri!na 
la-td-red!za 
lat-td-i-a 
lou'ban 
lou! én-b 
lou'fén (ore 
lou! fér-bath 
lou! kish-kén 
l6-nwa 
lou!pérs-v2/ lér 
lou'po 
lou-rén'togm 
low'ri-gqm 
lour' vi 
16-saine 
lou'tér 
lou'tér 
lou! tér-boor® 
lou'tér brogn!nén 
lotr 
lou’ vér 7g 
la-val! 
la-vin-dd'ra 
la-va/ os 
la-vitr-dék! 


la-vin! or la-vdag’ 
la-vi'nt-o9m 
la-vit-sa!ra 
la-ving-kogr! 
law'rence 

1 bath 


la 
Us fitrd 


Laza, (Pan.) la! tha 
Leamington, (Eng.) lém!ing-ton 
Leau, (Netb.) lo 

Leba, (Prus.) 1. lelba 
Lebanon, (Pil) me, léb!a-non 
Lebiagsk, (R.) le-bt-aersk! 
Lebrija, (Pen.) . le-bri!éha 
Lebrilla, (Pen.) « le-bril’ya 
Lecce, (It.) ’ lét! che 
Leccio, (It.) lét! cho 
Lecco, (It.) vék' ko 
Lech, (Ger.) r. léth 

Leck, (Neth.) r. léck 
Lectoure, as lék-toor! 
Ledana, (Pen. lTe-dd! na 
Ledesma, (Pen.) te-dés'ma 
Leeds, (Eng.) lééds 


Leende, (Neth.) le-én'de or Ie! én-dg 
Leer, (Ger.) le! ér 


Leerau, (Syuitz.) lehr'rou 
Leerdam, (Neth.) lehr! dam 
Leersum, (Neth.) lehr'sogm 
Leeuwarden, (Neth.) loi-var'dén 
Leeuwen, (Neth.) loi'vén 
Leeuwin’s or Lion’s Land ine 
(Austral. ) 2} lon Pine 
Lefsina, (Prus.) léf-st'na 
Leganes, (Pen.) 4 le-gi!nésse 
Leganger, (Sc. Pen.) le! cang-ér 
Lege, (Fr.) lashe 
Leggia, (Switz.) léd! ga 


Leghorn, Jt. Livorno, Fr. le'gorn, Eng. lég-horn' or 
Livourne, (It.) é 


Legnano, (It.) lén-yd!no 
Leguas, {Per} le! -99-ds 
Lehata, ( Austr.) le-hd' ta 
Lehberg, (Ger.) leh! bérE 
Lehe, (Ger.) le/he 
Lehen, (Prus.) le'hén 
Lehentze, (Austr.) le! hént-s¢ 
Leibnitz, (Ger.) lip'nits 
Leicester, (Eng.) lés/ter 
Leicestershire, (Eng,) lés'ter-shtre 
Leignitz, (Prus) Rs! nits 
Leimuiden, (Neth.) li-moi dén 
Le nek gy li'ne 
Leinroden, (Ger.) Tine-rd'dén 
Leinster, (Ir.) mt. lin'ster or lin! ster 
Leinz, (Austr.) 2 Tints 
Leipnik, ( Austr.) lip'nik 
Leipzig, or Leipsic, (Ger.) lip-tsif 


Leira, (Pen.) it'ra 


Leith, (Scot.) lecth - 
Leitrim, (Ir.) co. lee! trim 
Leitzen, ( Austr.) li'tsén 
Lejah, El, (Pal.) él le'jah 
Lekcha, (R) 1 1ék! cha 
Lekma, (R.) lék'ma 
ee: Pen.) lék' A 
Leksand, (Sc. Pen.) lék! sind 
Lellingen, (Neth. Ger.) lél/ling-én 
Leman, Ce) L le-man! 
iawn: or Lemanus, le'mitn, 10, le’mibnog: 
Lemberg, (Austr.) lém!'béré 
Lemkendorf, (Prus.) lem! kén-dorf 
Lemmer, (Neth.) lém! mér 
Lemno, or Lemnos, (Tur.) lém'no, lém’nes' 
Lemvig, (Den.) lém! vis 
Lenawee, (U. 8.) lén!a-wee 
Lenboyska, (R.) lén-boys'ka 
Lendera, (R.) lén' de-ra 
Lendinara, (It.) lén-di-na!ra 
Lengnau, (Switz.) léng' now 
Lenhvefda, (re Pen.) lehn-hAv'da 
Lerkoran, (R.) lén-k6'ran 
Lenkzi, (Prus.) lénk!tsé 
Lennard, (N. Zeal.) mt. lén'nard 
Lenne, (Ger.) r lén'ne 
Lens, (Neth.) léns 

Lenss, (Switz.) léns 

Lente, (Neth.) lén'te 
Lentievo, (R.) lén-ti-e!vo 
Lentini, ({t.) lén-ti!nt 
Lenzen, (Prus.) lén’tsén 
Lenz, (Switz:) lénts 
Lenzenhof, (R.) lén'tsén-ho f 
Leobschutz, (Prus.) lop! shits 
Leogane, (W. Ind.) la-o-gan! 
Leominster, tat 2 lém' ster 
Leon, (Pen. & Mex.) Te-on! 
Leon, (Pen.) isl. Te-on! 
Leonarda, (It.) 7. le-0-nir' da 
Leone, (It. & Switz.) mt. le-5'ne 
Leonessa, (It.) le-o-nés!sa 
Leopoldshafen, (Ger.) le! 3-polds-hi' fin 
Leopoldstadt, ( Austr.) le! 3-pold-sttie 
Lepanto, (Gr.) st. le-pitn'to 
Lepanto, (Gr.) g. le-patn'to 
Lepel, (R. le'pél 
Lepseny, (Austr.) lép-shény 
Lerdal, (Sc. Pen.) ler! dal 
Leria, (It.) le'rt-a 
Lerida, (Pen.) le-rt!da 


Fr. long & and short o%, nearly as in spur.— Final ly, French 1 mouillé. — An!" ger, vi''cious, — g ass in pleasure; & and th guttural; ny liquid ; in as in pith. 
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Lerkenburg, a lér! kén-boor® 
Lerma, (Pen. lér! ma 
Lerwick, joe) lér!rik 
Lesbein, (Fr.) le-bing 

Les Bois, Mele ) le bwa 
Lenieness I.) le-siny! 
Lesina, (It.) le-zt!na 
Lesmahago, (Scot.} lés-mi-hii! go 
Lesmant, (Fr.) le-miing! 
Lesperon, (Fr.) le-pé-rong! 
Lessina, (Austr.) isk lés-si!na 
Lessinghe, (Neth.) lés!sing-he- 
Lessinnes, (Neth.) lés! sine 
Lessoe, (Den.) lés's 


lés'si-noof (-no) 
le-tach-ni! kt 
le-ta/la 
lé-tél-ling! 
de-tit!chév 


Leszinow, (Austr.) 
Letachniki, (R.) 
Letala, (R.) 
Letellons, (F'r.) 
Letitchev, (R.) 


Letrica, (Pen.) le-tré/ka 

Lette, (Ger.) lét!te 

Lette, (Fr.) r. lét/te 
Letterkenny, (Ir.) lét-ter-kén'ny 
Lettin, (R.) lét-tin! 

Leuca, Cape di, (It.) ka'pe di le-oq'ka 


Leuk, (Switz.) loik 
Leuker, (Switz.) loi!kér 
Leussen, (Neth.) lois'sen 
Leutenberg, on) loi!ten-bére 
Leuvenum, (Neth.) Iai! fe-nogm 
Leuzingen, (Switz.) loi/tsing-én 


Levanger, (Sc. Pen.) le-vang! ér 
Levano, (It.) ce le-vii!no 
Levanso, (It.) isl. le-van'so 
Levant = lé-vant! 
Levet, (Fr.) Té-ve! 
Levier, (Fr.) lé-vi-e! 
Levigneu, (Fr.) lé-vin-yer! 
Levroux, a lé-vrgg! 
Lewes, (Eng. lulis 
Leyden, (Neth.) li'dén 


Leye, (Ger.) lie 


Leypa, (Austr.) li'pa 
Lezardriaux, ('r.) lé-2ar-dri-o? 
Libau, (R.) Ti!bou 
Libanus, (Tur.) mé. li-ba/nus 
LLibentz, (Austr.) li! bénts 
Libourne, (Ff 1.) Ti-boorn! 
Liburnia li-boor'ni-a 
ibya Ti! bi-a 
ichtenau, (Ger.) lith/te-now 
jichtenfels, (Ger.) Lith’ tén-féls 
Lichtensteig, (Switz.) Lith! tén-stt& 
ichtenvoorde, (Neth.) lith'tén-for' de 
ichtevelde, (Neth.) lith'te-fel’de 
icodia, ([t.) 1i-k6'di-a 
jicosa, (It.) 1i-k6'sa 
ida, (R.) ti'da 
jiddes, (Switz.) lid’ désse 
iddisdale, (Scot.) lid! dis-dale 
idkoeping, (Sc. Pen.) lid-chd'ping 
do, (Ir.) ft. li!do 


a 


li-dd-vi-tng! 
Ti'!bén-vil' de 
Ti! be-rd'ze 


oviang, (R.) 
iebenwalde, (Prus ) 
ieberose, (Prus.) 


jege, (Neth.) li! the 

ier, (Neth.) lt-ér! 
Liosopilotch, (R.) li-e-sd'pi-lotch 
Liessel, (Neth.) Tis! sél 
Liestal, (owe) Te! stal 
Lietha, (R.) Tita 
Lieu, (Switz.) uid 
Liffey, (Ir.) Lif fy 
Liffre, (Fr.) lifr 
Lifland, or Livonia, (R.) ‘éfe' lant 


Ligifelfingen, (Switz.) 
Ligniéres, (I'r.) 
Ligneville, (Fr.) 


li-gi'fél-fing'én 
lin-yi-ére! 
Tiny-vile 

lin-yi 


Lille, (Fr.) Tile 

Té-i-e or lil-ye! 
lil’/le-sdnd 

lil/lo 

ti!ma or lt/ma - 
por'ta de li!ma 


ima, ¢ . Am.) 
Lima, Porta de, (Pen.) 


Lima, (Pen.) 7. ltilma 

Liman, (Tut. li!man 

Limari, Volcano, (8. Am.) Ti-mg’ré vd1-kit!no 
Limato, (It.) t. li-ma'te 
Limbourg, (Neth.) lang-boor’ 
Limburg, (Ger.) lim! boorz 
Limerick, ee co. lim! ér-ick 
Limeuil, (Fr.) li-mé-i_or Tt-mAly! 
Limingo, (B-) ti-ming!o 
Limmat, (Switz.) r lim!'mat 

Limoges, (Fr.) li-mige! . 
Limousin, (Fr.) li-moo-zdng! 
omg Yr.) ti-mgo! 

Linaro, (It.) li-nd'ro 

Lincoln, (Eng. & Can.) link!un 
luincolnshire, (Eng.) link! un-shtre 
Lindau, (Ger.) lin! dou 


Linde, (Ger.) 

Linden, (Ger.) 
Linderup, (Den.) 
Lindesnaes, (Sc. Pep.) 
Lindholm, (Den.) 
Lingen, (Ger.) 
Linkoping, (Sc. Pen.) 
Linlithgow, (Scot.) co. 
Linola, (Pen.) 
Linsburg, cee 
Lintgen, (Neth. 
Linthal, (Switz.) 
Lintz, (Austr. Ger.) 
Linz, (Ger.) 

Lion, (Fr.) 

Lion d’Angers, le, (Fr.) 
Lipari, (It.) isl. 
Lipetsk, (R.) 
Lipovacz, (Austr.) 
Lipowica, (Austr.) 
Lippa, ( Austr.) 

Lippe, (Ger.) r. 

Lippe Detmold, (Ger.) 
Lippe Schaumburg, (Ger.) 
Lippsprug, (Ger.) 
Lippstadt, (Ger.) 

Liri, (It.) 7. 

Liria, (Pen.) 

Lisbon, (Pen.) 
Lisca-bianca, (It.) 
Liscia, (It.) 

Lisieux, (Fr.) 

Lisko, (Austr.) 
Liskor, ( Austr.) 
Lissa, (Prus.) 

Lissa, (Austr.) isl 
Lisse, (Neth.) 
Lithuania 

Litin, (R.) 

Litiz, (U. 8.) 

Littau, (Switz.) 
Livensk, (R.) 
Livenza, (It.) r. 
Liverot, (Fr.) 
Liverpool, (Eng.) 
Livonia, or Lifland, (R.) g 
Livorno, or Leghorn, (It.) 
Lyusan, (Sc. Pen.) r. 
Ljusmedal, (Se. Pen.) 
Llandaff, (Eng.) 
Lianelly, (Eng.) 
Liangadock, (Eng.) 
Lissnowe ts (Eee 
Llanos, (S. Am.) 
Llanos de Chaco, (S. Am.) 
Llanos de Manso, (S. Am ) 
Llanrwst, (Eng.) 
Lianwrtid, (Eng.) 
Llena Sacra, (Pen.) 
Llerena, (Pen.) 
Llinas, (Pen.) 

Llosa de] Obispo, (Pen.) 
Lloutsk, (R.) 
Loanger, (Sc. Pen.) 
Loangiri, (Af.) 
Loango, (Af.) 

»Loano, (It.) 

Loarre, (Pen.) 

Lobau, (Ger.) 
Lobenstein, (Ger.) 
Lobiska, (R.) 

Loburg, (Ger.) 
Locarno, (Switz.) 
Lochaber, (Scot.) 
Loch Leven, (Scot.) 
Loch Lomond, aa 
Lochem, (Neth. 
Loches, (Fr.) 
Lochuisen, (Neth.) 
Locknitz, (Prus.) 
Locle, (Switz.) 
Locmaria, oy) 
Locmine, (Fr.) 
Lodéve, (Fr.) 

Lodi, any 

Lodomir, ( Austr.) 
Loenen, (Neth.) 
Loffoden, (Sc. Pen.) 
Lofer, (Austr.) 
Lofoden, (Sc. Pen.) isl. 
Loge, la, (Fr.) 

Loges, Grand, (F'r.) 
Loges, Petit, (Fr.) 
Logis, Neuf, (Fr.) 
Logrono, (Pen.) 
Lohto, (R.) 

Loir, (Fr.) r. 

Loir and Cher, (Fr.) dep. 
Loire, (Fr.) dep, 
Loire, (Fr.) r. 

Loiret, (Fr.) dep. 
Loitz, (Pras.) 

Loja, or Loxa, (Pen.) 
Lojano, (It.) 


lin'de 

lin'dén 

lin'de-reop 
lin'’dés-nas 
lind/holm 

ling! én 
lVin-ch&'ping 
lin-lith! gow or lin! lith-gow 
Ti-nb!la 

lins! baer, 
erence 

lin' tile 

lints 

lints 

Ti-ong? 

lé Iij-ong ding-ge 
li-pai!ré or lip!a-rt 
Ti!pétsk 

li-pi-viats! 
li-pi-vi'ka 

lip'pa 

hp'pe 

lip'pe dét!'molt 
lip'pe shoum! bogr® 


Tis'bon, Eng. lis/bon. 
lis'ka. bi-an'ka 
li! shi-a 
li-zi-ot! 
lis'!ko 

lis'kor 

lis!'sa 

lis'sa 

lis'se 
lith-u-@!nit-a 
Ti-tin! 

lit’its 

lit!tou 
Ti-vénsk? 
Ti-vénd' za 
liv-ro! 

liv’ er-pool 
li-v6'ni-a 
li-vdr!no 
Lyi! (yf!) zn 
lyfis! (yts’) me dal 
lan-daf! 
lan-él'ly 

lan! ga-dok! 
lan-gou! er 
lid'nobs 
lia!nos de thi/ko 
lid'nos de miin'so 
lan'r’st 
lan'ar-tid 
lie'na sa'kra 
Tie-re'na 
17-2!nas 
lio'sa dél 5-bts'po 
li-ogtsk! 
16'!dng-ér 
16-dn-gi'rt 
13-an' go 
16-a'no 
16-ar're 
15'bou 

1A! bén-stine 
15-bis'ka 
16’/boor > 
16-kdr'no 
loth-a! ber 
loth lév'en 
loth 16'mond 
lo'Thém 
loshe 
15-Thoi!zen 
lok'nits 

lokl 
lok-mi-ri'a 
lok-mine! 
16-déve! 
16'di 
16-do-mir! 
log’nén 
lof-f6'den 
15'fér 
13-f6'dén 

la loge 
gring loge 
pe-ti! loge 
nf lo-g%! 
13-gri'no 
l6h'to 

boar - 
lwiir, sher 
lwir 

lwar 

lwit-re! 

loits 

16/tha 
16-1a/no 


Lokeren, (Neth.) 
Lochvitsa, (R.) 
Lolin, (Switz.) 
Lolle, (Austr.) 
Lombardy, (It.) 
Lombovskoi, (R.) ist 
Lommatzsch, (See 
Lommen, (Sc. Pen,. 
Lomond, (Scot.) 
Lomza, (R.) 
Lonato, (It.) 
London, (Eng.) 
Londonderry, (Ir.) * 
Longarome, (It.) 
Longchamps, (F'r.) 
Longeau, (Fr.) 
Longford, (Ir.) co. 
Longue, (Fr.) 
Longueirgs, (Pen.) 
Lonjumeau, (Fr.) 
Lonny, (Fr.) 

Lons le Saulnier, (Fr.) 
Loochristy, (Neth. 
Loon, (Fr) 
Loosduizen, (Neth.) 
Lootenhalle, Creu) 
Lopadinska, (R.) 
Lopow, (Prus.) 
Loppen, isl. 


Lora del Rio Alcolea, (Pen.) 


Lorca, (Pen.) 

Lorch, (Ger.) 
Lorenzana, (Neth.) 
Lorenzana, (Pen.) 
Lorenzo, cit) t. 

Loreto, (It.) 

Loretto, (Mex.) 
Lorgues, oe 

Lorio, (It. 

Loriol, (Fr.) 

Lorraine, ; Fr.) 

Lossini, es isl. 

Lot and Garonne, (Fr.) dep, 
Lot, (Fr.) dep. 

Lotier, (Fr.) 

Lothian, (Scot.) 
Lottum, (Neth.) 
Louaille, (Fr.) 
Loudinska, (R.) 

Louga, (R.) 
Loughborough, (Eng.) 
Loughrea, (Ir.) 

Lough Erne, (Ir.) 
Lough Mant a 
Louis, St. (U. 8.) 
Louisiana, (U. 8.) 
Louja, (Austr.) r. 
Louch, (R.) 

Lounovsk, (R.) 
Loupiac, (F'r.) 

Lourdes, (Fr ) 
Louristan, (Per.) 
Louroux, le, (Fr.) 
Lourtier, (Switz.). 
Louta, (R.) 7. 

Louth, (Ir.) co. 
Louveigne, (Neth.) 
Louvigne du Desert, (Fr.) 
Lovo, (Austr.) 

Lovrana, (Austr.) 
Lowenberg, (Prus.) 
Lowinsk, (R.) 

Lowisa 

Lowositz, (Austr.) 
Loxa, or Loja, (Pen.) 
Lozére, (Fr.) mt, 
Lozére, (Fr.) dep. 
Lozovka, (R.) 

Loz Verknia, (R.) 
Luarca, (Pen.) 

Lubasz, (Prus.) 
Lubben, (Prus.) 
Lubeck, ety 

Luben, ( a) 
LubiewoY ( Prusy 
Lublin, (R.)  ~ 
Lublinitz, (Prus.) 
Lublo, ( Austr.) 

Lue, (Fr.) 

Lue, le, (Fr.) 

Lue en Diois, (Fr.) 
Lucca, (It.) 
Luciensteig, (Switz.) 
Lucena, (Pen.) 

Lucenay 1’Eveque, (Fr.) 
Lucerano, het 
Luchow, (Ger.) 
Luchy, (Austr.) 
Luckaw, (Prus.) 
Lucknow, (Hind.) 
Lucy les Bois, (Fr.) 
Ludbreck, (Austr.) 
Lude, le, (Fr.) 
Lugenscheid, (Ger.) 


13'ke-rén 


long lé 8B-nig? 
13-kris'té 

15-ong 

163-doi!zén 
16/tén-hal'le 
16-pa-dins!ka 

16'po 

lop'pen 

ld'ra dél rt'o ahd Iga 
lirlka 


lorth 

l6-rénd-zd!na 

16-rén-tia'ne 

lé-rénd! x0 

16-re'to 
iain to 

org 

16'ri-o 

15-ri-oV 

lir-rane? 

l6s-st!nt 

lo, ga-rine 

lo 


10-tie 

16'thi-an 

pt ges logetily? 
9Qq-a-% or 
ieee ! 
lou! ga 
luf’bur-réh 
loh-ra! 

loth! ern 
Toth-ne! 

Too’is or 
199-t-zt-dn’@ | 
loo'ya 

louth 
lou'ndvsk 


lou-ris'tan 

1é 199-rog! 

loor-ttet 

Tou'ta 

louth 

log-vény! 

loq-viny! dit de-zerh 
13'vo 


ld-vrd/na 
1a! vén-bér® 
13!vinsk 
16-v2! za 
16'v6-zits 
l5'tha 
15-zbre! 
13-2@re! 
15-250'ka 

dz vérk'nt-2 
l99-ar'ka 
loq!bash 
logb!/bén 

Ti! bék 

Tii'bén 
lo9-bie'vo 
liib-lin! 

199! bli-nits 
ig9/blo 

t 

lé It 

1) ang dt-wa! 
logk' ka 
199'tsi-én-stig? 
log-the'na 
1gqs-na le-véke! 
199-che-rd!no 
lo9/tho 
logthy 
logk'kou 
Tuck-novw! 
lit-st! le bwa 
lood! brék 

lé lad 

109! dén-shtd 


Fate, far, fall, what, bat, — Mele, prey, hélp, thére, hér. — Pine, marine, bird, fig. — Note, dive, mive, wolf, book, lord. —Tune, bull, unite, — Fr. long vie; Fr. short biL— 
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Ludlow, |) 
Ludwigsburg, (Ger.) 
Ludwigsluat, (Ger.) 
Luetry, (Switz.) 
uetten, (Ger.) 
etterberg, (Ger.) 
Luetzen, (Prus.) 
Luezens, (Switz.) 
Lugano, (It. 
Lugano, (It.) 0. 
Lugo, (Pen. It.) 
Lugos, (Austr.) 


Luines, fy? 


Luiro, ( 
Luisiana, (Pen.) 
Lulea, (Sc. Pen.) 


Lune! la Vie, (Fr) 
) 


Lungern, (Switz.) 
Lungwitz, (Ger.) 
Lunteren, (Neth.) 
Lupata, Serra de, (Af) 
Lupone, (It,) mt. 
Lupoto, (It.) me. 
Lupow, (Prus.) 
Lapp, (Prus.) r. 
uptow, (Prus.) 
Lurbe, Paso de, (S. Am.) 
Lure, (Fr.) 
Luschingen, (Switz.) 
Lusignan, (Fr.) 
Lusino, (Prus.) 
Lussac, (Fr.) 
Luterine, (It.) 
uthern, (Switz.) 
Lutishurg, (Switz.) 
Lutke Gast, (Neth.) 
Luvino, (It.) 
Luxembourg, (Neth.) 
Luxeuil, (Fr.) 
Luzerches, (Fr. 
Luzern, (Switz. 
Luzern, (Switz.) l. 
Luzerne, (U. 8.) 
Luzon, (Pen.) 


Li . 
ae 


ova Scotia) 


1h’ tséns 
log-ga!no 
log-gilno 
199! go 

loo! gos 
lii-ine! 
lii-i'ro 
l99-7-si-d/ na 
Igo/le-o 
lAng-bang 
logm-bre'ras 
loo-mi!no 
loond 
lgond’bék 
lognd! bit 
loon! dén 
rao Se 
10!ne-bogrz _ 
lii-nél’ la oie 
lit!/nén-boore 
Wne-vile! 
logon! gérn 
logng' vits 
logn'térn 
sér'ra de log-pi'ta 


Io9-te-rt/ng 
lgoi/térn 

loo! tis-boor® 
like gast 
lop-vi'no 
lik-sting-boor! 
li-sane! or li-sAly! 
l-zérsh! 
loq'tsérn 
loglétsérn 
l0-28rn! 
loo-thone! 
ti-z2! 


Ly, (Neth. ta 
Lyakoura, (Gr.) mt. lit-a-koo!ra 
Lyft, (end li, 
Lygum Kloster, (Den.) Wh! cogm klb'stér 
Lykodima, (Gr.) mt. lii-kb-di! ma 
Eyraanow, (Aust) Té! met-no (-nogl) 
Lymbara, (It.) mé. lim-bii'ra 
Lyndelsee, (Den.) litn! déi-ze 
Lyngaas, on liin! gis 
Lyngbye, (Den. hiing ‘bit 
Lyngdal, (Sc. Pen.) ling! dal 
Lyoe, (Den.) isi. th! & 
Lyon, (Fr.) lt-ong! 
Lyonnois, (Fr.) tion-nwa! 
Lyons, (Fr.) g. Ti-ong! 
Lyse Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) lise fidrd 
Lyss, (Switz.) tis 
Lystrup, (Den.) We! stroop 
M. 
Maanen, (Neth.) mia! rén 
Maarum, (Den. md’ room. 
Maaseyek, (Neth.) mi! 2i-gn 
Mansland, (Neth.) mas! jy 
Maasoe, ‘ae Pen.) isl. mds! ow 
Macao, ( “ay? mia-ki'o 
Maccarese, (It.) mik-kit-re'ze 
Macedonia mas-r-dd'nt-a 
Machede, 5°33 mi-che! de 
Machias, (U. 8. match-t/as 
een Gee) oe mia-cht-cha!ko 
aw, once Mic! : 
mackinac, (U. 8.) | mack’inaw 
Maclean, U. 8.) mak-lane! 
Macomb, 0. 8.) ma-kogm! 
Macon, (F'r.) mi-sdng! 
Macon, (U. 8.) ma!kon 
Macotera, (Pen.) ma-kd-té'ra 
Macoupin, (U. 8.) borne hive 
Macpherson, (Australia,) mt, mdk-fer'son 
Macquarie, (Australia) Ng 


Madagascar, (Af.) isl. 
Madallena, (It.) isl, 
Madawasca, (U. 8.) 
Madaras, (Austr.) 
Maddalena, (It.) 
Madeira 

Madeira, (Af.) isl. 
Madrano, (Switz.) 
Madras, (Ind.) 


ma-di-guis' kar 
mé-dal-le'na 


mad-da-le'na 

ma-dt'ra, Eng. ma-da’ra 
or ma-dee'ra 

ma-dra!no 

mié!dris, Eng. ma-drds! 


Madre de Dios, (S. Am.) isl. mé!dre de dt’os 


Madrid, (Pen.) 
Madridejos, (Pen.) 
Madrigal, (Pen.) 
Madrigalejo, (Pen.) 
Madris, (Pen. Switz.) 
Madris, (Switz.) r. 
Madronero, pen 
Madura, (Ing.) 
Madura, ageral) isl. 
Madura, (Eait. Isl.) st. 
Maehren, or Moravia, 
(Austr.) 
Maella, (Pen.) 
Maelstroem, (Sc. Pen.) 
Maesniel, (Neth.) 
Maestre, Ares del, (Pen.) 
Maestricht, (Nee) 
Magadino, (Switz.) 
Magas, (Pen.) 
Magazeno, (It.) 
Magdalena, (Pen.) 
Magdeburg, (Prus.) 
Magellan, (8. Am.) st. 
Mageltving, (Den.) 
Maggia, (Switz.) 
Maggiore, (It.) 1. 
Magtiono, Tt) 
Magnac, (F'r.) 


Mee dey fe 
A 


Mahi, (Pron) 
en, 


Maine, Lower, (Ger. 
Maine Rother, (Ger.) 7. 
Maine Weiss, (Ger.) r. 
Mainhardt, (Ger.) 
Maison, Neuve, (Fr.) 
Majadas, las, (Pen.) 
Maiesa, (It.) ¢ 
Majorca, (Pen.) isl. 
Makarev, (R.) 
Makariev, (R.) 
Makarovo, e } 
Makasanas Plains, ( Af.) 
Machnovak, eel 
Makkinger, (Neth.) 
Makkum, (Neth.) 
Mako, (Ausitr.) 

Makri, (Tur.) 

Malabar, (Ind. 
Malaczka, (Austr.) 
Maladeta, (Pen.) mt. 


mi-drid! or mdd'rid 
mia-dri-de' thos 
méa-drt-gal! 
mi-drt-gitle! tho 
mi! drs 

ma! crits 
§na-drd-ne!ro 


mara or mdd’y-ra 


ma!rén 


ma-él’ ya 

mal! strém 

mis! nile, 

a’rés dél mit-és'tre 
mis! tritht 
mia-gi-di!no 

md! gas 
mia-ga-dzelno 
miég-di-le'na 

mag! de-boor, 
ma-thél-yan 

mi! géltwing 

mad’ ga 

mad-go're 

mal! yd-no 
man-yak! 
mian-yi! zt 

mang! nor 

mian-yt! 

ma-god'ris 

ma! ora 

ma! gro 

mal! bogr® 

mi! on, Eng. mu-kone! or 
maho'ning [ma-dne! 
ma-6’re 
mih-rilt'ta F 

md! rén-boor, 
mi-terd! or mill-ye-ra! 
md-t-yt or mal-yeé! 
mina 

mine-bogrn' hime 


mine rb! tér 

mine vis 

mine! hiirt 

néave ma-zon 

las mié-thii! dite 
‘ma-t-ye!za 
ma-thor!ka 
mi-kd!rev 

ma-ki! ri-év 
mda-kd-ré!vo 
mu-ki-si/ nis 
math-nd'vik 

mak! king-ér 
miak/kogm 

miko 

ma! krét 

mé-la-bar!, Eng. mdl/a-bar 
mia-lats! (tack) ka 
ma-la-de! tu 


easing or Maudit, (Fr.) ma-la-dél'ta, md-di! 


Malaga, (Pen.) 


mi'ld-ga, Eng. mal’a ga 


Malagon, (Pen.) mi! la-gon 
Malaia Zemlia, @) ma-la!ia zém'Tt-a 
Malans, (Switz. mi-ling! 
Malaren, (Sc. Pen.) i. ma! lé-rén 
Malatiera, (Pen.) ma-la-tt-¢!ra 
Malax, (B.) mit! laa; 
Malay, (East. Isl.) pen. mi/lay 
Malazzo, (It. mi-lat! zo 
Malborget, ( Austr.) mial-bor' gét 
Maldeghen, (Neth.) milt-e'gén 
Malden, (Neth.) mal/dén 
Maldive, (Ind.) isl. mal! dive 
Maldiventre, (It.) isl. mial-dt-vén! tre 
Male, or Maldivas, (Ind.) tal. ma/le or miil-dt/vite 
Malesco, (Switz.) 7. mil-lés' ko 
Malesherbes, (Fr.) miile-zérbe! 
Maletroit, (Fr. mial-e-trwa! 
Malevo, (Gr.) mt. mia-le'vo 
Maiguenac, (Fr.) malg-nik 
Malhan, (As.) mt. mal/han 
Malicheva, (R.) mi-lt-che'va 
Malijay,.(Fr. ma-ti-ga! 


Malilla, (Sc. ben.) 


ma-lil 
“Malines, or Mechlin, (Neth.) ma-line! méZh-lin! 


.| Mallona, la, 


Malitsk, (R.) 

en.) 
Malmaison, (Neth.) 
Malmkoping, (Nethe) 
Ma!moe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Maimysch, (R.) 

Malo, (It.) 
Maloarchangelsk, (R.) 
Malojaroslavets, (f.) 
Malpica, (It.) 

Mals, (Sc. Pen.) r. 
Malstead, (Den.) 
Malstrom, (Se. Pen.) 
Malta, (It. Af.) 
Malters, (Switz.) 
Malvaglia, (Switz.) 
Malwa, (Ind.) 
Mamadysch, (R.) 
Mamai, (R.) 
Mamaroneck, (U. 8.) 
Mamarosa, (Pen.) 
Mamern, (Switz.) 
Mamers, (Fr.) 
Mamore, (S. Am.) l. 
Manacor, (Pen.) 
Manati, (Mex.) 
Manayunk, (U. 8.) 
Mancha, (Pen:) 
Mancha Real, (Pen.) 
Manche, (Fr.) dep. 
Manchester, (W. Ind.) 
Mandas, (It.) 
Manderscheid, (Ger.) 
Mandingo, (Af. 
Mondoo,x Den) isl, 
Mandrigalejo, (Pen.) 
Maneroo, (Australia) 
Manfredonia, (It.) 
Manfrici, (It.) 
Mangderai, (East. Isl.) s¢ 
Mangeroe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Manhassett, (U. 8.) 
road Bead . §.) 
Manheim, (Ger.) 
Maniago, ie) 
Maniesa, (Pen.) 
Manichina, (B.) 
Manilha, (Pen.) 
Manilla, (East. Isl.) 
Mannedorf, (Switz.) 
Mannersdorf, ( Austr.) 
Mannu, (It.) c. 
Manosque, (Fr.) 
Mans, le, (Fr.) 
Mansfeld, cae 
Mansilla, (Pen.) 
Mansosta, (Es) 
Mantelo, (Gr.) c 
Mantern, 4 Ausie) 
Mantes, (F'r.) 
Mantinea, (Gr.) 
Mantry, (Fr.) 
Mantsala, (R.) 
Mantua, (It.) 


.| Manzanal, (Pen.) 


Manzanares, (Fone 
Manzanilla, (Pen.) 


ma! litsk 
la mal-y6'na 


mil! miish 
mnt’ 13-dr-Ehitn! gelek 
vets 


ma-mi! dish 
ma’ mat 
ma-mar!o-néck 
mi-mi-rd! sa 
ma!mérn 
mé-mer! 
mia-md!'re 
ma-na-kbr! 
ma-na! ti 
mdn-a-yunk! 
man! cha 
man! cha 
mangak 
man! ches-ter 
man! das 

man! der-shit 
man-din! go 
min! det 
man-dri-ga-i¢' the 
mia! ne-rgg 
mian-fre-do'ni-a 
min-frt! cht 
ming! de-ra-t 
ming! er-d 
man-has' sétt 
man-hdt' tan 
min! hime 
mi-nt-a! go 
ma-nt-e! sa 
ma-nt-thi'na 
mi-ail'ya 
ma-ntl' ya 
min!ne-dorf 
miln!nérs-dorg 
mian-noo! 
mi-ndsk! 

lé mang! 
mins’ felt 
min-sil'ya 
man-sou'ra 
min! te-lo 
man'térn 
mangt 
min-ti-ne'a 
ming-trt! 
Mni-sa' la 
man'tog-< 
min-tha-nall 
man! tha-nai!rés 
man-tha-nil' ya 


Maon, Wilderness of, (Pal.) mda/on 


Mapimi, (Mex.) 
Mapimi, 
Maqueda, ee, 
Mar, (Pen.) c. 
Marabooty Wells, (Af.)° 
Maracaibo, (S. Am.) 


Maracaibo, or Venezuela, 


8. Am.) g. 
Mavanchon, (Pen.) 
+aplaay raz.) 
Marano, (It. 

Marans, (Fr.) 
Marargiu, (It.) ¢. 
Marasca, (Austr.) 
Marass, (East. Isi.) 
Maratea, (It.) 
Marathon, (Gr.) 
Marbach, (Ger. Switz.) 
Marbella, (Pen.) 
Marburg, (Ger. Austr.) 


mia-pi!mé 


olson de, (Mex.) mé-p#/mt 


ma-ke! da 


mar 
mi-ri-boo!ty 
ma-rd-ka-t'bo 


i et ate ha ve-ng-Roge 
é 


mi-rin! chon 
mi-rin-yim! 
mi-ra'no 
mi-ring’ 
matte tl vig! 
ma-ris'ka 
mi-riss! 
mia-ra-te'a 
mid! ra-thon 
mir! bath 
mar-bél'ya 
mir'boore 


March, or Morava, (Austr.) r. marth, md-rd'va 


Marche, (Fr.) 
Marchena, (Pen.) 
Marciano, (It.) mt. 
Marcillac, (Fr.) 
Marecchia, (R. It.) 
Marengo, (It.) 
Marennes, (Fr.) 
Mareuil, (Fr.) 
Margarita, (S. Am.) ish 
Margitta, (Austr.) 
Margolles, (Pen.) 
Maria, (Pen.)— 
Maria, Neo ft. 
Maria, Sa. (It.) isl. 
Maria Kis, (Austr.) 


marsh 

miar-che'na 
miar-cha'no 
miar-st-titk or mar-sil-wik! 
ma-rék’ ki-a 

md-rén! go 

m 

md-ré-¢ or mit-rely!, 
mir-gi-rt'ta 
miurjit!ta 
mir-gollés 

mi-ri'a 

mi-rt!a 

sin'ta mi-rt!a 

ma ri!a kis 


Fr. long #2 and short #, nearly as in epur.— Final ly, French 1 mouillé.—An!'ger, vi!'cious. — g a8 8 in pleasure; % and ch guttural; my Hquid; eas in pith, 
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Maria, Sta. (Pen.) 
wearer en.) 
Mariager Fjord, (Dén,) 
Mariana, (Pen.) 
Marianne, (As.) isl, 
Mariensee, (Prus.) 
Marie Galante, 
Marieboe, (Den. 
Mariefred, (Den.) 
Marieholm, (Den.) 
Mariemalene, (Den.) 
Marienburg, (Prus. R. Ger ) 
Marienwerder, (Prus.) 
Mariestad, (Sc. Pen.) 
Marietta, (U. 8.) 

Marinha, (Pen.) 

Marino, (It.) 

Maritime Alps, (It.} 
Maritimo, (It.) 

Marken, (Neth.) isl. 
Markova, (R.) 

Markowiec, (Prus.) 

Markt, (Switz.) - 
Marktbreit, (Ger.) 

Marlé, (Fr.) 

Marlow, (Ger.) 

Marly, (Switz.) 

Marmande, (Fr.) 
Marmentada, Beira, (Pen.) 
Marmirolo, ({t.) 
Marmora, ¢ ur.) ésl. 
Marmora, Sea of, (Tur.) 
Marnay, (Fr.) 

Marne, (Den.) 

Marne, at r 

Marne, (Fr dep. 
Marne, Upper, (Fr.) dep, 
Maro, (It.) mt. 

Marocco, (Af.) 
Maroggio, (It.) 
Maromono, (It.) 

Maros, (Austr.) 
Marostica, (It.) 
Marozalto, (Austr.) 
Marquardstein, (Ger.) 
Marquesas 

Marquion, (Fr.) 
Marquise, (Fr.) 

Marea, la, (It.) - 
Marsa Scala, (It.) 
Marsa Scirocco, (It.) 
Marsala, (It.) 
Marschina, (Austr.) 


Marseille, (Fr.) 


Mascali, (It. 
Maschwanden, (Switz.) 
Mascouta, (U. 8.) 
Maslay le Roy, (Fr.) 
Masono, ([t,) 7. 

Massa, (Ut.) 

Maszafra, (It,) 
Mazgay, (F'r.) 
Masserano, (It.) 
Massére, (F:) 
Massuccio, (Switz.) mt. 
Masulipatam, (Hind,) 
Masta, (R.) 7. 

Matagaipa, (Mex.) 
Matamoras, ( Mex.) 
Matanilla Reef, ye Ind.) 
Matanzas, (W. Ind.) 
Matapan, (Gr.) 
Mataporguera, (Pen,) 
Mataro, (Pen,} 

Matauro, (R. It.) 
Mathura, ee} 
Matiagua, (Mex.) L 
Matina, (Mex.) r. 
Matotontas, (Af.) 

Matt, (Switz.) ~ 

Matta, (Australia,) mt. 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


san'ta mi-rt'a 
mia-rt-a! ger 
mi-rt-a! ger ftord 
mi-rt-a'na 
mi-rt-an'ne 
mi-rt! én-ze 


. Ind.) isl, ma-r¥! gi-langt! 


ma-rt'e-bd 
ma-rt!e-fréd 
md-ri!e-holm 
mi-rt' e-ma-le/ne 
mit-rt! én-boor, 
mi-r't! én-vér! 
mi-ri'e-stad 
ma-ri-ét'ta 
ma-rin'ya 
mi-ri!no 
mda-rt-ti'me 
mi-ri-ti!mo 
mur’kén 
mir-ko'na 
miar-k6!' vi-tta 
markt 

markt! brite 
mar-le! 

mar! 16 
miar-li! 
muir-mingd * 
miar-mén-ta! da 
mir-mi-rd!lo 
miar-m0'ra 


mi! ro 
mi-rok’ko 
mit-rbd'jo 
ma-rd-md!no 
mi/ros 
mi-ris!ti-ka 
ma-rdd-zil' to 
mir! quart-stine 
mar-ka! sas 
mér-ki-ong! 
mar-kiz! 
mdr’ sa 
mir'sa ska/la 


_ mar'stt shi-rd%!ko 


mir-sii/la 
mdar-ski'na 
mir-se-t! or mar-sély', 
Eng. mir-sales! 
mir’ si-ko nog-d'vo 
mar! stét-ten 
mar! strand 
mir'ta 
mar'tén-dtk 
mir-ti-galo 
mar-tiny! 
mar-tin-yt! 
méar-tin-tk! 
mar-tin-lon' go 
mar-ti! nov 
mar! vins-britk 
mar'ton 
mir! tos 
mar! tros 
mu! room 
mar-va'o 
marv-joa! 
mar!war 
mir'dza él for'no 
mia-zat'cho 
mi-sit-lov'ka 
mis-ka/ li 
mash! vin-dén 
mas-kog'ta 
mas-la lé roa 


mis-se-ra!no 

mas sere! 
méas-soot! cho 
mds-s9o-lt-pa-tam! 
mds' ta 

ma-ta-yill pa 
mi-td-md' ras 
ma-ta-ntl! ya 
mi-tan! thie (-sis) 
mdt-a-pan! 
md-td-por! ge-ra 
md-id'ro 
ma-tou'ro 

mat’ 09-ra 

mia-ti-d! gogea 
ma-ti!/ na 
miu-t0-ton’tas 

mutt 
mat'ta 


Mattamiscontis, (U. 8.) 

epi { East, Is 2 ) 
attapoisett, (U. 8. 
ws. 8.) 


Maynooth, (Ir.) 
Mayo, (Ir.) co, 
Mayor, ( Austr.) 
Mayor, (Pen.) isl. 
Mayorga, (Pen.) 
Mazanderan, (Per.) 
Mazapil, (Mex.) 
Mazappa, (Af.) 
Mazatlin, (Mex.) 
Mazzara, (It.) 

Meath, East, (Ir.) co. 
Meath, West, (Ir.) co. 
Meaux, (Fr.) 

Mecca, (Per.) 


mat-ta-mis-kon' tis 
mat’tan 
mat-ta-por’ sét 
mat-tap! o-n 
mat-te-wgn' 
mat! ti-la 
mat'to 
mat! to- 
mo-ber! fong-t2ns! 
mo-bage 
mo-boor-git-¢! 

¢ 


5s's0 


mou 
moul! bron (-brogn) 
mow!l 


ma-ién! 

mine (mane) 
may-nogth! 

ma!o 

mda! yor 

mda yor 

ma-yor! ga 
md-than! de-rin 
ma-thd! (-sa/) pél 
mi-thdp! (-zdp’) pa 
ma-that! (-stt’) lin 
mit-sd!ra 


mék'ka 


Mcchlin, or Malines, (Austr.) méch-lin! 


Mecklenburg Schwerin, 
(Ger.) . 


mek! lén-bogr® shwe- 
rin! 


Mecklenburg Strelitz, (Ger.) mek'lén-boorg stre!lita 
me! dak 


Medak, ( Austr.) 
Medias, (Pen.) isl. 
Medenblik, (Neth.) 
Medfjord, (Sc. Pen.) 
Medgyes, ( Austr.) 
Mediano, (Pen.) 
Medina, (Pen.) 
Medina Sidonia, (Pen.) 
Medina de Rio Seco, ( Pen.) 
Medina, (Ar.) 
Medinilla, (Pen.) 
Mediterranean, sea 
Medveditsa, (R.) r. 


Medves Brock, ( Austr.) 
Medviedova. ‘ao 
Medynsk (Re. 


Meerle, (Neth.) 
Meersburg, (Ger.) 
Meersen, (Neth.) 
Mees, les, ¢ Fr.) 
Megantic, and 
Megantic, (Can.) L 
Megara, (Gr.) 
Meggelem, (Neth.) 
Meggen, (Bwitz.) 
Megra Ferba, (It.) 
Mehadia, (Austr.) 
Mehedia, or Africa 
Mehlsack, (Prus.) 
Mehun, (Fr.) 
Meienburg, Gon 
Meiensdorf, (Den. 
Meillan, (Fr. 
Meiningen, (Ger.) 
Meissau, ( Austr.) 
Meissen, eon} 
Mejares, fom Te 
Mecha, (R.) 
Mekka, (As.) 
Melada, ( Austr.) isl. 
Melano, (Switz.) 
Melbourne 

Melrose, (Scot.) 
Melencze, (Aneta 
Melenki, (K.) 
Melentevska, (R.) 
Melfa, (It.) 
Melgago, frend 
Melgar, (Pen.) 
Melice, (Switz.) 
Melides, (Pen.) 
Melilla, (It. 
Melissa, (It. 

Melito, ¢ t.) 
Mella, (It.) r. 
Melle, (Fr.) 


me’ dds 

me! dén-blik 

med! ftord 

méd! dgés 

me-di-a!no 

me-di'na 

me-dt'na si-d6'nit-a 
me-di'na de ri'o se'ko 
me-dt!na or me-di'na 
me-di-nil' ya 
méd-t-tér-ra!ne-an 
méd-ve-dit'sa 
méd’vés bro 
méd-vite-dd 
me! dynsk 
mer'le 
mers! boor® 
mer!sén 


Ke 
va 


lg me 

me-gan' tik 
me-gan' tik 
me-gd'ra 
még'ge-lém 
még! gen 

me gra férlba 
me-hi di-a 
me-he! di-a 
mel! zak 
me-hadng! 
mt! én-boor, 
mt! éns-do: 
mé-tdng! or mél-yiing! 
mi'ning-en 
mits! sou 


Melle, della, (It.) « 
Mellen,,. (Switz.) 
Mellendorf, (Ger.) | 
Mellingen, (Switz.) 
Melnik, (Auatr.) 

Meloe, (Sc. Pen.) ial. 
Meloine, (Fr.) is 

Melora, (It.) del. 

Melts, (Switz.) 

Membrio, (Pen.) 
Memhroles, la, (Fr.) 
Memel, (Prus.) x 

Memel, or Niemen, (R.)} r. 
Memphis, Ruins of, (Eg.) 
Memphremagog, wu. 35 
Menaggio, (It.’) 

bari Great and Little, 
MSndavia, Pen.) 
Mendoza, ( Am.) 
Menehould, (Fr.) 
Menet, (Fr.) 

Meni] Grand, (Neth.) 
Meni, le, (Fr 
Menileglise, (Neth.) 
Menin, (Neth.) 
Menjibar, (Pen.) 
Mennomonie, (U. 8.) 
Menouf, (Ee) 
Mentano, (It.) 
Mentone, (It.) 
Menzelinsk, (R.) 
Meppel, (Neth.) 
Meppen, (Ger.) 
Mequinenza, (Pen.) 
Mer, (Fr.) 

Meran, (Austr.) 
Mercalo. (tt) 
Mercel de Oro, (Mex.) 
Merchault, seth) 
Merceur, (F'r.) 
Mercopaly, (Austr.) 
Mer de Glace, (Switz.) 
Mereda, (Pen.) 
Merekhem, (Neth.) 
Merey, (Fr.) 

Merida, ( Poa 
Merille, (Pen. 
Merionethshire, (Eng.) 
Merishausen, tae: 
Mermentau, (U. 8.) 
Meroe, (Af} 
Merrimack, (U. 8.) 


“Mersburg, (Prus.) 


Mersche, (Neth.) 
Mertola, (Pen.) 
Meru 


Mescala, (Mex.) 
Meseritsen, (Austr. 
Meshed, (Per.) 
Messenia, aah 
Messina, (It. = 
Messina, (It.) st. 
Messines, (Neth.) 
Messingeweer, (Neth.) 
Mestchovsk, (R. 
Mesterhaza, ( Austr.) 
Meteren, Neth J 
Metijah, Plain of, (Af.) 
Metso, (R.) 
Mettau, (Switz.) 
Meurthe, (Fr.) dep. 
Meurthe, (Fr.) r. 
Meuse, (Fr.) dep. 
Meuse, (Fr.) 7. 
Mewar, (Ind.) 
Mexico 
Mexico, (Mex.) 3. or g- 
Mexilles Or} 
Meyd, Neth. 
Meyenfeld, (Switz.) 
Meykirch, (Switz.) 
Méze, (Fr.) 
Meziére, le. (Fr.) 
Mezo Televwtd, ( Austr.) 
Mezo Tur, (Avian) 
Mezquila, (Pen.) 
Miaco, (Jap.) 
Miajadas, (Pen.) 
Mialmatian, (Mex.) 
ipa . 

icabba, (It. 
Michigan (th 8.) 
Michoacan, (Mex.) 
Middelrode, (Neth.) 
Middelbeers, (Neth.) 
Middelburg, ar 
Middlebury, (U. 8. 
Miadiesess ( 


nd. 
Midland, (Can.) diet, 
belay) Poca 
Mier, (Mex.) 
Miescisko, (Prus.) 


dél'la mél'lg 
mél/lén 


mé'mé 

mé'mél, nte’mén 
mém' fies 
mém-fre-ma! gog 
me-ndd! go 
me-ndn! 


mén! Ehi-bir 
mén-nom! o-nes 
me!nouf 
mén-ta’no 
mén-t0'nz 
mén-ze-linsk’ 
mép'pél 


mép'pén 
- me-ki-nén!tha 
mer 
me'rin 
mér-ka 
mér-thél! (-98l/) dél 6/re 
mér-sh6! —* 


~ melrék-hém 
me-ra! 
me-ri!da 
me-ril' ye 
mér!t-o-néth-siire 
me-ris-hou' zi 
mér-mén-to! 


me! ze-rit/tén 
mésh!' vd 
més-se'nt-a 
més-si'ng 
més-si'na 
més-sine! 

més! sing-c-ochw 


me-war! 
méz't-ko, 8p mgh'tht-ko 
méz't-ko 
thékesile 

mite 

mt! én-félt 

mt-kirth 

maze 

lé me-zi-bre’ 

me!so te'le-tid 


mid-dél- 

mia'del beer 
mid’ del-bgor, 
m rab bore 


ng. Can. Ww. mid! dl-séz 


Pete, far, fall, what, bdt,— Mete, preu.hélp. thére, hér,— Pine, marine, Vird, fig — Note, ddve, mive, wolf, book, lord, — Tine, dull, ynite.— Fr. long obe; Fr. short biit, — , 
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it 
a | 


odie 


Michalevks, (R.) 
genre, (It.) b 
Mihaty, (Austr.) 


aed 
Milicia, (It.) 
Militsch, (Prus.) 
Millesimo, (It.) 
Miltenberg, (Ger.) 
Miltschim, ( Austr.) 
Milwaukie, (U. 8.) 
Mina, (Af.) r. 


Minska, oe 


Mira, (Pen.) 
Mirabella, (It.) 
Mirambeau, (Fr.) 
Miranda, (Pen.) 
Mirande, (Fr.) 
Mirandella, pes) 
Mirandola, (It.) 
Miras del Camino, (Pen.) 
Mirebeau, (Fr.) 
Mirgorod, (B.) 
Miropolie, (R.) 
Misa, (It.) r. 


_Misagna, (It.} 


Mishawaka, (UU. £.) 
Misocco, (Switz.) vak 
Missiones, (S. Am.) 
Missisinewa, (U. 8.) 
Missisque, ( v. 8.) 
Mississaguas, (Can.) 
Mississippi, (U. 8,) 
Missolonghi, (Gr.) 
Missouri, (U. 8.) 
{Miex.3 val. 


Mistepec. ex, 
Meso (2 


Moissac, ( Fr.) 
Moiselles, (Fr.) 
Moita, (Pen. 

Mojaisk, - 

Mokau, (N. Zeal.) 
Mokchansk, (R.) 
Mokrani, (R. 
Mokuola, (Sandw. Isl.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


mt-tha-lévsk! 
et incl 
mt-hat} 

mit! the 
mit-ka-nov! che 
mil 

mi-la! 


mi-lt' cha 
mi'litsh 
mil-le'si-mo 
mil/tén-bér® 
milt'shim 
mu-wau' kie 
mi'na 
mi'nds 
mit'nads 
min! dél 
min! dén 
mi-nér-vi!no 
min-e-sd'ta 
min-gld-nil'ya 
min-gre'li-a 
mang-gére! 
mt'ni-eh 
mt-ni-Ere! 
min-ne-tdr! ree 
mi-ndr'ka 
minsk 
mins'ka 
minNo 
miy' sen 
mir 
mi!ra 
mit-ra-bél’la 
mi-rdrg-bd! 
mi-rdn'da 
mi-rangde! 
mi-rdn-dél'ya 
mi-ran! di-la 
mi'rds dél kd-mt'ne 
mire-bd! _ 
mir! gd-rbd 
mi-r6'pd-lie 
mi! za 
mi-zan' ya 
mish-a-0q'ka 
mi-z6k' ko 
mis-si-0'né2 
mis-sis't-new-a 
mis-sis! que 
mis-sis-sd! 7og-tls 
mis-sis-sip'pt 
misrso-lon! gé 

i 
mis-soq'rt 
mis-399! rt 
mis! tek 
mis! tél-bath 
mis! te-pék 
mi! tou 
mi-trd'vis 
mit'tél frank! én 
mit/tén-val! de 
mit-vi!da 
mlinsk 
mo’ ab 
md-d-na-log'a 
mo'bo.ch-dinsk 
moch-k6! va 
mod'cho 
mod!chdk 
mok! kel-bit 
md-kdr! do 
m6-dd!ne 
mod! der-vt-ts2 
mo-de'na oz mo-de'na 
m0d'dérn 


mb-t-fét!ta 
mwd-rang! 
mwa-don, 


Mola, ee 

Moland, (Sc. Pen.) 
Molar, el, (Pen.) 
Molara, (It.) isl. 
Moldau, (Austy.) r, 
Moldavia, (Tur.) 
Moldova, ( Austr.) 
Moline, (Fr.) isl. 
Moleto, (It.) t. 
Molevo, (Gr.) mt, 
Molina, (Pen.) 
Moliterno, ([t.) 

Moll, (Austr, ) 

Molk weren, (Neth.) 
Mollerusa, (Pen.) 
Molodetchno, (B.) 
Mologa, (R.) 

Molokai, (Sandw. Isl.) 
Molokini, (Sandw. Isl.) 
Molsee, (Den.) 
Molucca Passage, (As.) 
Molwitz, (Prus.) 
Molwolde, (Neth.) 
Molykut, ( Austr.) 
Mompbuoy, (Pen.) 
Monachi, (It.) isl. 
Monacisso, (It.) 
Monago, (It.) 
Monadnock, (c 8.) 
Monaghan, (Ir.) co. 
Monast Douvanei, (R.) 
Monasterzyska, chee? 
Monastyricha, (R.) 
Monberte, (Fr.) 
Moncao, (Pen.) 
Moncontour, (Fr.) 
Moncorvo Torrede, (Pen.) 
Moncugq, (Fr.) 
Mondego, (Pen.) ¢ 
Mondorff, ( Neth.) 
Mondovi, (It.) 
Mondragone, (It.) 
Mondsee, (Austr.) 
Moneva, (Pen.) 
Monforte, (Pen.) 


Monforte de Lemas, (Pen.) 


Monges, los, (S. Am.) isi. 
Mongolia, ( As.) 
Moniteau, (U. 8.) 
Monkowarsk, (Prus.) 
Monlong, (Fr.) 
Monmouthshire, (Eng.) 


-Monnikendam, r eth.) 


Monongahela, ( 
Monovar, (Pen.) 
Monreal, (Pen.) 
Monreale, (It.) 
Monrejeau, (Fr.) 
Mons, (Neth.) 
Monserrat, (Pen.) 
Monsteras, (Sc. Pen.) 
Mont d’Aspe, (Fr.) 
Mont BiWari, G r.) 
Mont Blanc, (Switz. & It.) 
Mont Cenis, (Fr.) 

Mont Dauphin, (Fr.) 
Mont Désir, ( AS 
Mont Genevre, (F'r.) 
Mont Louis, (Pr.) 
Mont Marauit, (F'r.) 
Mont de Marsan, (Fr.) 
Mont St. Michel, (Fr.) 
Mont Mezene, (Fr.) 
Mont d’Or, (Fr.) 
Mont Perdu, (Fr.) 
Mont Balvy rr.) 
Montagny, fs witz.) 
Montaigu, (Fr.) 
Montalban, (Pen.) 
Montalegre, (Pen.) 
Montalto, (It.) 
Montalvao, (Pen.) 
Montanches, (Pen.) 
Montargis, (Fr.) 
Montastrue, (Fr.) 
Montauban, (Fr.) 
Montcalm, (U. 8.) 
Montdidier, (Fr.) 
Monte, (Pen.) r. 

Monte Campell, (Pen.) 
Monte Figo, (Pen.) 


- 8.) 


Monte Santo, ¢ It. & Tur.) c. 


Monte Santo, (Tur.) mt. 
Monte Video, (S. Am.) 
Monteagudo, (Pen) 
Montealegre, (Pen.) 
Montebello, (It.) 
Montechiaro, (It.) 
Montecristo, (It.) isl. 
Montenegro, (Tur.) 
Montereau, (F'r.) 
Monterrey. {ex 5 
Montesi, (it) 
Montesoro, (It.) 


mo'la 

mo'land 

él mod-lar! 
mo-la'ra 
mol'dou 
mol-dd/vi-a 
mol-d6'va 
mO-line! 
md-le'to 
md-le'vo 
mo-li'na 
m0-li-tér!no 
molk 
molk-ve'lrén 
mél-y-roq!sa 
mo-l5-détch'no 
md-l0! ca 
m0-15-k2! 
m06-15-ki! nt 

mol! ze 
mo-look'ka 
mol'vits 
mol-vol’de 
moly'koot 
modm-bog-oi? 
mo-nda! kt 
md-ni-chts!so 
mod-nd/ko 
wno-ndd' nock 
mon! a-gan 
mo'nast dou-vi'ner 
mo-nds-tér-sis! ka 
100-nds-ty-ré! Tha 
mong-bért! 
mon-killo 
mong-king-togr! 
mon-kor'vo tor-re! ce 
mong-kitk! 
mon-de! go 

mon! dorf 
mOn-dd! vt 
mon-drd-go'ne 
mond! ze 
mod-ne!va 
mon-for'te 
mon-for'te de le'mis 
los mon'théss 
mon-god'li-a 
mon-%-t0! 
mon'ko-varsk 
mong-15 ng! 

mon! muth-shtre 
mon'ni-kén-dam! 
mo-non-ga-hé'la 
md-nd-var! 
mon-re-al! 
mon-re-a! le 
mong-re-sho! 
mons 

mon! sér-rat! 
mon-ste-rds! 


mong ddsp 
mong bi-yd-ré! or bél-yu- 
mong blang [r#! 


mong se-ni! 
mong do-fang! 
mong de-zir 
mong ge-névr! 
mang log-t! 

mong md-rd! 
mong dé mar-sting! 
mong sing m#-shel! 
mong me-zéne! 
mong ddre 

mong pér-dh! 
mong sil-vi! 
mong-tan-yi! 
mong-ta-g! 
mon-tal-ban! 
mOon-td-le' gre 
mén-tal' to . 
mOn-til-vil!'o 
mon-tan'chés 
mong-tar-s7! 
mong-tas-trt! 
mong-o-bing! 
mont-kam! 
mong-di-di-g! 
mon'te 

mon’te ktim!pély 
mon'te ft! zo 
mon'te san'to 
mon'te san'to 
mon’te Miers 
mon-te-d-r09 
montedle gre 
mOn-te-bél'lo 
mOn-te-kt-t!ro 
mon-te-kris' to 
mon-te-ne! 
mong-te-r6' , 
modn-tér'rt (of ra) 
mOn-te! zt 
modn-te-sd!ro 


Montfaucon, (Switz.) 
Montfoort, 4 eth.) 
Montfort, (Neth.) 
Montgomeryshire, (Eng.) 
Monthal, (Switz.) 
Monthex, (Switz.) 
Montijo, (Pen.) 
Montillo, (Pen. 
Montmorenei, dan.) 
Montpelier, (U. 8.) 
Montpellier, (Fr.) 
Montreal, (Can.) 
Montreu, (Switz.) 


Montreuil, (Fr.) 


Moorshedabad, (Hind.) 

Moosbeuren, (Ger.) 

Moquis, (Mex.) 

Mora, (Pen.) 

Mora, (Sc. Pen.) 

Moraleda, (Pen.) 

Moraleja, (Pen.) 

Morales, (Mex.) 

Morat (Switz.) 1. 

Moratalla, (Pen.) 

Moravia, or Maehren;> 
(Austr.) 

Morbilian, (Fr.) dep. 

Morchansk, (R.) 

Moreau, (U. 8.) 

Morel, (Switz.) 

Morella, (Pen.) 

Moretta, (It.) 

Moreuil, (Fr.) 

Morgarten, (Switz.) 

Morjegorsk, (R ) 

Morjovetz, (R.) isl. 

Morlaix, (F'r.) 

Moron, {(Pen.) 

Morro di Porco, (It.) e 

Mortagne, (Fr.) 

Mortorii, (It.) isl. 

Mosburg, (Ger.) 

Moschel, (Ger.). 

Mosciska, ( Austr.) 

Moscow, (R.) 

Moselle, ( ie T 

Moselle, (Fr.) dep. - 

Mosieu, (R.) 

Mosievsk, (R.) 

Moskoenes, (Sc. Pen.) is? 

Mosnocz, (Austr.) 

Mosquito, (U. 8.) 

Moss, (Sc. Pen.) 

Mosselska, (R.) 

Mosskirch, (Ger.) 

Mosteyro, (Pen.) 

Mosul, (Tur.) 

Motagua, (Mex.) r 

Moting, (Austr.) 

Motka, (R.) r. 

Motril, (Pen.) 

Motta, (It.) 

Motte, la, (Fr.) 

Motte Archard, la, (Fr.) 

Motte Beauvron, la, (Fr) 

Mettola, (It.) 

Mouki Kaksi, (R.) 


Moulins, (Fr.) 


Mouil, (Fr.) 

Mount Annan, (Scot.) 
Mount Bellew, (ir.) 
Mount Benger, cot.) 
Moura, (Pen.) 

Mourao, (Pen.) 
Mourom, (R.) 
Mourseele, (Neth.) 
Moutier, (Switz.) 
Moutier, la, (Fr.) 
Moutiers, (Fr.) 
Mouzon, (F'r.) 
Moxacar, (Pen.) 
Moxsaco, (Pen.) 
Moya, (Pen.) 
Moyamensing, (U. 8.) 
Mozambique, (Af.) isl. 
Mozdek, (R.) 


Mozyr 

Muchamiel, (Pert) 
Muela, la, — 
Mufaloti, (It.) 
Muga, la, (Pen.) 
Mugden, (Switz.) 
Mugem, (Pen.) 
Mugeres, (Mex.) isl. 
Muglitz, ( Austr.) 
Muhlburg, (Ger.) 
Muhidorf, (Ger.) 
Muhlen, (Switz.) 
Muhlenbach, (Austr.) 
Muhlhausen, (Prus.) 
Muhlstedt, (Ger.) 
Muiden, (Neth.) 
Muirkirk, (Neth.) 


naag-yo-song! 
sadn’ fort “ 
mong-fore! 
mont-gum! e-ry-shirc 
mon’ tale 

mon’ téks 


‘ mn-ti!Eho 


mbn-til! yo 

mong-mo-riing'st 

mont-pé' li-er 

mong-pél-li-c! 

mon-tre-al! 

mong-tr dd! 

mong-trét! or mong. 
traly! 

moor-she-aa-bid! 

mods-boi'rén 

md! itis 

mod'ra 

moo'ra 

md-ra-le'da 

mo-r4-le! tha 

mo-rd/lés 

mo'rat or mori. 

md-ra-tal’ya 

m6-ra!vi-a or mo-rh 
vi-a 

mor-bi-tng! 

mor’ chinsk 

mo-rd! 

mo-rél! 

md-rel’ ya 

mo-rét'ta 

mo-réi or md-rAly? 

mor-gur'tén 

mor'je-corsk 

mor-70'vétz 

mor-la! 

mo!ron 

mor!ro di pbr'ko 

mor-tany! 

mor-t0!rt-€ 

mods! boore 

mo! shel 

mbt-tsish! ke, 

mos'kd (mos'Kogf) 

mo-zéle! 

mod-zéle! 

mod-siéu! 

m6-siédsk! 

mos' k&-nis 

mosh'noss 

mos-ki'td 

moss 

mos! séL-ska 

moss! kirth 

mds-tt'ro 

md-sool! 

mo td’ goa 

mo'ting 

mot/ka 

mo-tril! 

mot ta 

la mote 

1a mite Ur-shilrt 

1a mote bd-vrong? 

mot'td-la 

mou'k¢ kak-s& 

moo-lang! 

mogl 

dn/nan 

bél-lew! 

ben! gér 

moo'ra 

moo-ri!o 

mou'rom 

moor! ze-lé 

moo-tt-c! 

la moo-ti-e" 

mog-té-e! 

moo-zong! 

m-th! kur 

mdk-si! ico 

mo'ya 

moy-t-mén' sing 


mb-2dng-bike! or ma-thim 
[d¢ ke 


mz! dek 


la moo-e'la 

moo-fa-l0'té 

la moo! ga 

mooe' den 

moo-chém! 

moo’ the-réss 
eon 


moir! kirk 


Fr. long @ and short o%, nearly es in spur.— Final ly, French ! mouillé, —An!'ger, vi/'cious. — g a8 ein pleasure; Z and th guttural; ny liquid; ees in pith, 
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) é j Tha 
Mukram, (Per. milkram Nannay, (F'r.) nan-na! Nerja, (Pen.) né 
Mula, (Ben.) : moq'la Nantes, (F'r.) néngt ’ Nerniey Cen) rare ; 
Mallicas, (U. 8.) mul'li-kas Nantucket, (U. 8.) nan-tuk! ét Nerondes, (Fr.) ey ee 
Mulzen, (Prus.} mool'tsén Nao, de la, (Pen.) de la ni’o Nertchinsk, (As.) ner ie 
Munas, (Pen.) mog!nds Naolwyk, (Neth.) na-6l'vike Nesberg, (Den.) nas’ rE 
Munchaltorf, (Switz.) mincth-al'torf Napi, (Switz.) mt. na'pt Nescopeck, (U. 8.) nés-k6 pee 
Munchberg, (Ger.) miinth! bér® Napier, (Australia,) mt, na! pier ; Respamiay (U. 5) = nés-sham iny 
Munchen, or Munich, (Ger.) miin'thén Naples, or Napoli, (It.) na pls, na'pd-24 Neshanock, (U. 8. bapa 
Munchengratz, (Austr. min! thére-grats Naponoch, (U. 8.) nap’ o-noke : Nesslau, (Switz.) neers 
Munchmunster, (Ger.) miinth-miin! stér Napoule, (Fr.) Y na-pool - Nesteri, (R.) né, tert, 
Munchweiler, (Switz.) mitnch-vt'lér Narbonne, (Fr. ndr-bone Nesterova, (R.) nés-te-rd 0a 
Mundelstrup, (Den.) moon’ dél-stroop Nardo, (It.) nir do Nesvij, iar uae saad 
Mundo, (R.) 7. min'do Narenta, (Austr.) 7. ni-rénita Netherlands néth’ ér- me 
Munera, (Pen.) moo'ne-ra Narkenby, (Sc. Pen.) niir'kén-bit Nether Stowey, (Eng.) néth er stdly 
Munich, er Munchen, (Ger.) mink Narni, (It.) nar’ nit Neto, (It.) Ei pi ? 
Munilischweiler, (Switz.)  mog/nz-lish-vi/lér Naro, (It.) 7. nd'ro Nettuno, (It.) a 09'no 
Munsingen, (Switz.) mogn-zing!én Narol, (Austr.) na!rol ; Netz, (Prus.) r. n ts . 
Munster, (Switz. & Ger.) = miin'stér Narraganset, (U. 8.) ndr-ra-gan' ‘set Neuberg, (Austr.) noi bérd ’ - 
Munsterberg, (Prus.) miin'stér-bérE Narraguagus, (U. 8.) nér-ri-gwia! gus Neuchatel, (Switz.) noi-shit-tel’ or net-shi-tél 
Muonio, (R.) r. mit-3! ni-o Narrenbach, (Switz.) nar'rén-bath Neuchatel, (Switz.) i noi-shil-tel or nfd-sha-tel! 
Muonioniska, (R.) mii-d-ni-o-nis' ka Neatva, (R.) nar'va Neudorf, (Switz.) noi'dorf 
Muotta, (Switz.) mog-0t'ta Nashawn, (U. 8.) ndsh-awn! Neuenburg, (Prus.) noi! én-bogr® 
Murat, (Fr. & Switz.) mi-ra! Nashua, (U. 8.) nash! 99a Neuf Brisach, (Fr.) na bri-2ak! 
Muravera, (It ) mogo-ra-ve'ra Nashville, (U. 8.) nash'vit Neufchateau, ( r. & Neth.) ndd-sha-t5 : 
Murca, (Pen.) moor’ ka Naso, ({t.) nii!z0 Neufchatel, (F'r.) n&d-shi-tél ; 
Murcia, (Pen.) moor! thi-a Nassau, (Ger.) nds! sou Neugedeyn, (Austr) noi! ge-dine 
Muret, (Fr.) miu-re! Nassoge, (Neth.) nas-sd Ze! Neuhaus, (Austr.} noi/hous 
Murg, (Switz,) moore Nastetten, (Ger.) na! stét-tén Neuhausen, (Switz.) noi! hou! zén 
Murg, (Ger.) r. moor, Nastvig, (Sc. Pen.) nast!vig Neuille Pierre, (Fr.) ndd-t or néily pterd 
Muri, (Switz.) moo'ré Natawasauga, ah 8.) ndt-d-wd-sau! ga Neukirch, (Switz.) noi'kirth 
Murmansk, (R.) mt. mir!minsk Natchaug, (U. 8.) natch’ aug Neumark, (Prus.) noi! mark 
Muro, (It.) mog'ro Natchitoches, (U. 8.) natch-t-totch'es Neumarkt, ( Austr.) noi! marke 
Maroutsee, (Af.) mi-rout' see Naters, (Switz.) niai/térs Neusiedler, (Austr.) 1, noi! vid-lér 
Murten, (Switz.) moor/tén Nattavare, (Sc. Pen.) nat-ta-va're Neusiedel, (Austr.) noi! si-dél 
Murthalen, (Switz.) moor'td-lén Nauders, (Austr.) nou! dérs Neustadt, (Ger. Prus. & noite 
Murviedro, (Pen.) moor-vi-e'dro Naugarten, (Prus.) nou-gar'tén Austr.) - ; 
Muscat, (Ar.) mus-cat! Naugatuck, (U. 8.) naw! ga-tuck Neustaedtel, (Prus, & Austr.)noi/sta-tél 
Muschaken, (Prus.) moo! sha-kén Naumburg, (Prus.) noum!boor® Neustadtz, (Austr.) noi! stats. 
Muschau, (Austr.) moo'shou Nauplia, (Gr.) nou! pli-a Neutra, (Austr.) noi!tra 
Muscina, ( Austr.) mog-chi'na Nauvoo, (U. 35 nau-vgo! Neutra, (Austr.) r. noiltra 
Muscogee, (U. S.) mus-ko'jee Nava, (Pen.) nd'va ‘ Neuvie, (Fr.)_ ndd-vi! 
Musingen, (Switz.) moo'zing-én Nava de Coca, (Pen.) na'va de ko'ka Neuville, (Switz.) nAd-vile! 
Muskau, (Prus.) moos'kou Navacerado, (Pen.) na-nd-the-ra!do Neuwedel, (Prus.) noi!vé/dél 
Muskingum, (U. 8.) mus-king!um Navahermosa, (Pen.) nd!vd-ér-mi'sa Neva, (R.) neva 


Musson, (Neth.) 
Mussumuli, (It.) 


Muttera, (It.) moot! te-ra Navalacruz, (Pen.) nd-va'la-krogth! Nevers, (Fr.) ne-vere! 
Mutterstadt, (Ger.) moot! tér-stat Navalcarnera, (Pen.) nd-vdil'kar-ne'ra Neville, (Mex.) ne-vile!, ne-vil’ye or ne- 
Muy, le, (res 1é init Navalmanzano, (Pen.) na-val!man-tha!no Nevinna, (R.) ne-vin'na [vé-¢’ 
Muzillac, (Fr.) mii-zi-yak! or mit-zil-yak! Hevalpies ete pai las eben ot a pe noi Gs'sélt 
B sore" avarino Yr. nd-vd-ri'ne ewberry, or Newbury, the 
seabed cy a Navarra, then) ni-var'ra, U.S)” niibensy 
Navarré and Béarn, (Fr.) = nd-vdr’, be-r! New Brunswick, (Can.) nit brundik 
Navarreins, (Fr.) né-vér-rdng! Newcastle, (Eng.) nit! kas-s"t 
Navas, (Pen.) na! vds New Echota, (U. 8.) nih e-tchd'ta 
N Navasota, (Mex.) r. na-va-sd!ta New Fane, (U. 8.) n& fine 
W) Navata, (Pen.) né-vd'/ia ; New Granada, (S. Am.) ni gra-ni/da 
Navidad, Porte de, (Mex.) pdr'te de nd-vt-déd! New Mexico, (Mex.) nit me! Thi-ko 
Naas, (Ger.) r- nibe Naville, (Switz.) na-vile! New Orleans, (U. 8.) n@ or! lt-dnz 
Naarden, (Neth.) nir'din Navinki, (R.) na-vin' kt New Paltz, (U. 8. ni paltz 
Naas, (Ir.) nace Navolok, (R.) nd!vd-lok New Shoal, (Mex.) nz shoal 
Nabaja, (Mex.) r. na-ba'tha Naxia, (Mex.) nd! thi-a Newent, (Eng.) na! én 
Nablous, or Nabulus, (Syr.) 24b’loos Nazareth, (Neth.) niiz! d-réth New Rochelle, (U. 8.) nit rd-shél! 
Naches, (R.) na! chésse Nazaro, (Switz.) ni-dzd!ro Nexel, (Den.) ist. nék!sél 
Nachod, (Austr.) na! thod Neagh, Lough, (Ir.) loth nat Nexoe, (Den.) néks! Ad 
Nacogdoches, New and a-how-do"ché Néant, (Fr.) ne-dn, uf Ngateruanui, ef Zeal.) ngi-te-ru-d-nu-t 
Old, (Mex.) Te Ree ecrcaey Nebel, (Den.) né'bé Ni Karleby, (R.) nit kdr!le-bit, 
Nacori, (Mex.) na-ko' rt Neberlingen, (Ger.) né'bér-ling'én Niagara, (Can.) ni-d’ gi-ra or ni-dgfara 
Nadaco, (Mex.) na-dd’/ko Nebo, (Pal.) mt. ne'bo Nianguin, (East. Isl.) nt-un-guin 
Nadvoitzka, (R.) nid-voit/ ka Neches, (U. 8.) nétch! ez Nicaragua, (Mex.) ni-kd-ra! 799d. 
Nafels, (Switz.) na’ féls Neckar, (Ger.) neék! Gr Nicaragua, (Mex.) lL. ni-ka-ra! go9a 
Nagansk, (R.) na-gansk! Neckar Elz, (Ger.) nék! dr élts Nice, or Nizza, (It.) nise 
Nagera, (Pen.) nd! the-ra Neckar, Lower, Middle, nél! air Nicobar, (As.) nik-o-bar! 
Naghersk, (R.) ni! gérsk and Upper, (Ger.) | Nicolaasga, (Neth.) ni-kd-las' ga 
Nagpoor, (Ind.) nag-poor! Neckar, 7. ~* nék! ar Nicomedia, (Tur.) ni-kO-mt' di-a 
Nagy Almas, (Austr.) nodj al’mas Ned Thomas, (Mex.) néd té!mas. “| Nicolet, (Can.) ni-kd-le! 
Nagy Becskerk, (Austr.) . nodj béch'kerk Neder Brakel, (Neth.) ne! dér bralkse Nicoya, (Mex.) g. ni-ko'ya 
Nagy Karoly, ( Austr.) nod) ka-roly! Needen, (Neth.) né'dén Nider Kerschen, (Neth.) ni!dér kérs'kén 
Nagy Koros, ( Austr.) nodj ko'ros Neer, (Neth.) nére Nieder Baiern, (Ger.) ni!'deér bi!érn 
Nagy Varad, or Gross i citrad Neerae, (Den.) nére!o Niedersfeld, (Ger.) ni! dérs-félt 
Wardein, (Austr.) og = Neften, (Switz.) néf'tén Niederwald, (Switz.) ni! dér-vilt 
Nagybanga, (Austr., nodj-ban' ga Negino, (R.) ne-git!'no Niéderweiler, (Switz.) ni! dér-villér 
Nahamoura, ee nd-hd-mo@'ra Negres, les, (Fr.) le négr! Niemen, (R.) 7. nye'mén 
Nahant, (U. 8.) nd-hant! Negrete, (Pen.) c. ne-gre'te Niemirow, (Austr.) nie-mi'ro (roof) 
Nahr, (Ger.) r. ndre Negrillo, (Mex.) ne-gril'yo or ng-grt'yo | Nienberg, (Ger.) phe is 
Nairn, (Scot,) narn Neidenburg, (Prus.) ni! dén-boore Nienhuic, ( Neth.) ni! én-how 
Naitravutty, (Ind.) na-vrd-vut'ty Neisse, (Prus.) nis! se Nieswite, (Neth.). nis-vi' le 
Najac, (Fr. na-shak! Neisse, (Prus.) r. nis'se - Nieuport, (Neth.) noi' port 
Nakel, (Prus.) na/kél Nellingen, (Ger.) nél/ling-én Nieuwenooni, (Neth. nov've-ndm 
Nachchivan, (R.) nath-tchi! vin Nemahaw, (U. 8.) ne-maw' haw Nieuwersluis, eee noi! vér-slois 
Nachitchevan, (R.) nath-itch' e-vin Nemethi, (Austr.) ne-me'tt Nieuwpoort, (Neth.) now port 
Nakskov, (Den.) nak! skove Nemirov, (R.) ne'mi-rov! Nieuwveld Bergen, (Af.) noi'félt bér’ gén 
Nalda, (Pen.) nal! da Nemiscau, (U. 8.) né-mis'kau Niévre, (Fr.) dep. ni-évr! 
Namagualand, Great, (Af.) nd-ma! go9-a-land Némours, i r.) ne-moor! Niger, or Quorra, (Af.) ni jér 
Naimaquipa, (Mex.) ni-mé-ki'pa Nenagh, (Ir.) ne-na! Niihau, (Sandw. Esl.) ni-é-hou! 
Nambre, (Mex,) nam! bre Nenfoille, (Neth.) nang Sfoly! or ning-fo-4 | Nikolsburg, (Austr.) ni’ kols-bogr® 
Namiszto, ( Austr.) nd-mis!to Neon, (Switz.) ne-ing! Nikolsk, eS ni-kdlsk 
Nampont, (Fr.) uadng-ping! Neosho, (U. 8.) ne! o-shB Nikopolis, (Tur.) ni-kop'o-lis 
Namur, (Neth.) ni-mitire! Nepaul, (Ind.) ne-paul! Nikoulino, pe) ni-kou-lé'no 
Nanadores, (Mex.) na-ni-do!résse Nepomuceno, Gio ne-pb-mog-tie! (-se') no Nile Bahrnil, (2g.) nile ber-nil 
Nanas, (Austr.) na'nds Neponset, (U. 8.) né-pon'sét Nilgherry, (Ind,) mt. tAll cher-ry 
Nanawale, (Sandw. Isl.) na-na-wii' le Nera, (Austr.) r. ne'ra Ninore, (Neth.) ni-n re! 
Nangasaki, (Jap.) : nang-ga-si/kt Nerac, (Fr.) ne-rik! Niokta, (R.) nydk!ta 
Nankin, (Ch.) nan-kin! Neresia, (Austr.) ne-re!ri-a Nions, (I'r.) ni-ong! 


mis-song! 
moos-sog-mil/ Tt 


Navahoa, (Mex.) 
Navailles, (Fr.) 


nd-va-0'a 
nd-vd-i! or na-valy 


Nevada, la Sierra, (Pen.) 
Nevel, (R.) 


la si-ér'rdt nevi! da 
ne!vél 


— 


Pate, fir, fall, what, bat, — Mete, prey, hélp, thére, hér, — Pine, marine, bird, fig. —- Note, ddve, mive, wolf, bogk, lord —Tane, byll, ynite.— Fr. long vie; Fr. short bit. — 
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Niphgy, (As. 

p' 8. 
Nipiaiog, (N. Am. Am.) 
Nishnebatona, (U. 8.) 
Nisi, (It.) 

Niska: una, (U. 8.) 
Nissedal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Nissila, (R.) 

Nissum, Den.) 
Nissum’ jord ae 


Noe, (Fr. 

Nogent, (Fr.) 

Nogent sur Seine, (Fr.) 
Noguera Palleresa, (Pen.) r 
Noguera, (Pen.) r 


Noiremont, on 
Noiretable, (Fr. 
Noirmont, (Switz.) 
Feteiontle, (Switz.) 
Noja, (It.) 

Noli, (It.) 

Nolinsk, ) 

Nomao, (Pe 

Nombre de Dios, (Mex.) 


Nona, (Austr.) 
Nonancourt, (Fr.) 
Nonant, (Fr.) 
Noord Dorp, (Neth.) 
Noord Dyk, (Neth.) 
Noordbroek, Neti) 
Nootdorp, (Neth.) 
Nora, (Sc. Pen.) 
Norberg, i . Pen.) 
Norcia, &3 t.) 
Nord, (F'r.) dep. 
Nordal, » (Sc. Pen.) 

ordborg, (Den.) 
Nordbye, (Den.) 
Nordenbroe, (Den.) 
Nordfield, (Be. Pen.) 
Nordhausen (Prus.) 
Nordland, (Sc. Pen.) 
Nordmalinge, (8c. Pen.) 
Nordstrand, (Den.) isi. 
carers Bee) 
Norenburg, 

Norfolk, (oa ae & ee fing: ) 


Norges, 
Norgh. Wretd.) 
Norre sae igh , Den.) 
Norregaard, As Ben.) 
Norridgewock, (U. 8.) 
Norrkoeping, ( Ce Pen.) 
Norrtelge, (Sc. Pen.) 
Notte, del, Mex.) 
Northumber and, (Eng. 
Can. Australia) 
Nortong, (Den.) 
Norup, (Den.) 
Norwalk, (U. 8.) 
Norway, (8c. Pen.) 
Norwich, (U. 8.) 
Notaro, s 
Noto, 
Noto’ Skea ) 
Notozero, . 
conc aa (Eng.) 
Toaa ge) 
Nouan le Fuzilief; (Fr.) 
Retes. | RD 
Nouvelles aw aed 
Nouvion, ( 
Nova, (Pen.) 
Novallo, (Pi (Pen. 
Novalmoral, (Pen.) 
Novamiesto, (R.) 
Nova Scotia, (N. Am.) 
Novara, (It. 
Novegno, It.) 7. 
‘Novelda, ( ) 
Novensk, e 
rons, ( 
Novgorod CR) 
Novi, (13 


ge CAs ION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 


“nt-Bre! ~ 


ni-phon! 
ni-pis! sing 


- nish-ne-bd-t0'na 


— of 
Ris-ka-yoQna 
ps pee 
wis-st'la 
nts'soom 
nts'sogm fyird 
nis! tél-r5'de 
nt-2d! 
,ni-gq/log 
| nt- oete! 
ni-vér-nwa! 
nt tia 
ni-2d-bad! 
ni'zam 
ni-zém'pa-tam 
ni!zib 
nish'mo (-reg@f) 
nt! shra 


nd-ging 
nod-gang str sane 
nb-ge'ra pal-ye-re'sa 
nd-ge'ra 
noar-mon, ng 
nwar-tabl 
nwar-mong! 
niwdr-mong-tie! 
2nd'ya 

2nolé 

nd-linsk! 

nd-miti'o 

nom’ bre de dt'os 


nord'land 
ngrd' mia! ling-g 
nora’ strand 
nd'rén-boor, 
nor'fok e 
nbrshe 


ed S vis! bore 
ngr're- orde 
nor-ridj’ ule 
ngr-chan'ping 
nor-tél! ye 

dél nd 'e 


nd-vil! yori! 
nb-vd-myés!to 
n®va skd! shi-a 
nd-vi! ra 
nd-vén'yo 
nd-vél'da 

nd! vénsk 
nd-vén'ta 

ndv! gb-rod 

2 nolot 


Noville, (Neth.) 

Novo Bielitsa, By 5) 
Novogrodek, 
Novoselitsa, (R. 

Novo Tehevkask, (R.) 
Nowaweis, (Prus.) 


Nowe Miastow, (Austr.) 


Nowysandek, (Austr.) 

Noya, (Pen.) 

Noyer, (Fr.) 

Noyer, le, (Fr.) 

Noyon, (Fr.) 

Nueces, (Mex.) 

Nuenbrach, Men.) 

Nueva, (Pen.) 

Nueva Leon, Seat Mex.) 

Nufenen, oa 

Nuggur, (Ind.) 

Nuits, CF. ) 

Nulegan, (U. 8.) 

Nules, (Pen. 

Nullize, (Fr. 

eh a (It.) Me uy 
umspeet, (Ne 

Numen, oes Neth.) 

Nuovo, 

Nuovo, ( si Ce. 

Nura, (It. 

Nura, (It.) r. 

Nuralisor (It.) 

Nuremberg, or Nuernberg, 
(Ger.) 

Nurlingen, (Ger.) 

Nurmansheer, (Per.) 

Nurmis, (B.) 

rernlores or Nuremberg, 


'e 


Nyebye. 
N: fee 


ndvile! 
nd'vo bye-ttt!/aa 
nd'v0-grd'dek 
phe ache 
nd'vo tchér'keiisk 
ndiva-vis / 
n6've mids! td or ve 
mids! oof pe 
nd-vi-san! dek 
nd'ya 
nd-ye! 
lé nd-ye! 
nwd-yong! 
noge-tésse (-sdese) 
nw! énsbrath 


ngge!va 
nooe'va le-6ne! 
noo! fe-nén 


nug! gér 
nee 
nul/e-gan 


nego! lésse 
nil-lize! 


} nog/rém-bére 


noor/ling-éx 

nur! man-sheer 

nur! mis 

niirn'bére 

noor'va stéf hésht 

nt-s2-r¥/ye 

nggs’ ‘pling-én 

noos te-rogp 

area. as 

nit 

nt! ak 

nit! bit 


ayt!otr baltes 


0. 


Oanv, (8S. Isl. 
Oasis, Great, 
Western, (Eg.) 
Oaxaca, (Mex. 
Ob Furen, renee 
Obenberg, (Austr.) 
Ober Baiern, (Ger.) 
Ober Franken, (Ger.) 
Ober Sachsen, ( che! 
Oberlangen, (Ger.) 
Oberniki, ¢Prus.) 
Ober Pfalz, and Regens- 
berg, (Ger.) 
Oberstein, es} 
Obertin, (Austr, 
Oberwald, (Switz.) 
Oberweiler, (Switz.) 
Obidos, om) 
Obidos, go Mest (Pen.) 
Obodovka, (R 
Obra, (Prus.) % 
Obriesh, (Austr.) 


vaszo, (Austr.) 
Gece, ean tacts, ) 
2. le 
Oceia, (i t) Fé : 


, and 


| Occoquaw, (U. 8.) 


Oceanica 
Oceola, (U. 8.) - 
Ochiltree. ay 
Ochmiani, (R. 
Sciecnfark; eet) 
Ochten, (Neth. ) 
Ocker, (Ger.) r. 
Oemulgoo, er 8.) 
w. may 6 
Oconee, 5 
‘Ocosioga, (Mex.) 
Ocracoke, (U. 8.) 
Ocroni, (Mex.) ; 


ow! hoo 


B-0'sis 


0-i-tha' ka 
op Soo’rén 
bén-bér; 
O'bér bt! érn 
O'bér frank! én 
3! bér zak’ sén 
3'bér-lang! én 
O bér-nit' kt 
pie pf alts, ré’ géns 


Or 

Sid op 
6'bér-tine 
O'bér-viit! 
6/bér-v/lér 
56-bit! dos 

ae de 8-b%/ dos 
6-65-ddv'ka 


porte dg 3-kit'na 


wittice 
5-shi-an/t-ke ° 
5-s8-5'la 

5-kil tree 


_ Otch-mit-a' nt 


5-kd'nee 
0-k5-st-0' ga 
ok'ra-koke 
5-krd!/nt 


Ocsod, (Austr.) 
Octmarsum, (Neth.) 
Oddam, (Den.) 
Odden, (3c. Pen.) 
Odomize, dake 
Odense, ( 
aware, etl 
Oder, (Prus.) r. 
Odeseixas, (Pen,) 
Odessa, (RS 
Odiel, (Pen.) r. 
Odijvar, (Pen.) r. 
Qdoorn, (Neth.) 
Oebringen, (Ger.) 
Oedenburg, (Austr.) 
Oeiras ag 
Deland, (Sc. Pen.) isl. 
Oels, (Brus. ) 
Oesel, (R. 1a ae 
Oetting, (Ge 
Ofanto, ( b) _ 
Ofen, or Buda, ( Austr.) 
Offenberg, (Ger.) 
Offerdal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Ofver Kalix, (8c. Pen.) 
Ofver Hogdal, a Pen.) 
Ogeechee, (U. 
Opeierne: (U. Ps ) 
Ogliastro, (It.) 
Ogliastro, (It.)- mt. 
Oglio, (It-) r. 
Obtau, (Get 5) 
Ohlau, (Ger.) 
Ohof, Ger) 
Oiat, (R.) r. 
Oignon (Fr.) r 
Oise, (Fr.) dep. 
Oise, (Fr.) r. 
Ojo de Agua, (Mex.) 
Ojo Caliente, (Mex.) 
Ojos Orientales, (Mex.) 
Ojos de 5 Yunta, (Mex.) 
Oka, (R.) r. 
Ochansk, (B.) 
Okhatsk, (As.) 
Okkenbroek (Neth.) 
Olaa, (8. Isl.) 
“Olalla, Sta, (Pen.) 
Olant, (Den.) isl. 
Olarques, (Fr.) S 
Olchansk, (B.) 
Oldehoorn, (Neth.) 
Oldedyk, (Ger.) 
OlJdelemmer, (Neth.) 
Olden, (Sc. Pen.) 
Oldenbroek, Neh.) 
Oldenburg, p (er er. * Den.) 
Oldenzaal 
Oldesloh, ( en.) 
Olento, (it.) iy 
Oléron, er} 
Oléron, dey isl. 
Oletta, 
Gletsko Coren 
Olginate, (It.) 
Oliana, (Pen.) 
Oliena, (It.) 
Olimoju, (Sc. Pen.) 2 
Olitta, (R.)~ 
Oliva, (Ptus, Pen.) 
Olivares, (Pen.) 
Olivenza, (Pen.) 
Olivone, (Switz.) 
Sicbenge, (R.) 
Olla, ake 3) 
Ollendorf, (Ger.) 
Olieria, (Pen.) 
Olmedilla, (Pen.) 
Olmedo, (Pen.) 
Olmeto, (It.) 
Olmi, (it) 
Olmutz, (Austr.) 
Olonetz, (R.) 
Olschar, ( Austr.) 
Olst, (Neth.) 
Olstead, (Den.) 
Olstykke (Den.) 
Olualu «. Isl.) ° 
Olula de Rio, (Pen.) 
Olvera, (Pen.) 
Olympus, (Fer cyan: ant, 
Omahaw (0, 
piers (As) 


eee dt) en.) 


Ompompanonsuc 


—— 


wise or otlee 

wise or ouse 

6/Tho de a! goga 

0/tho ka-li-én'te 
6/Thos 5-r't-én-ta! léssg 
6'Thos de la yoqn’ta 
oka 


6-thansk! 
eareras 

ok! kén-brogk 
6-la’a 


6-li-vd! résee 
5-ti-vén! tha 
5-li-v5'ne 
6L-Thd'nén 
olla 


ol-lén-dorf? 
SL ye’ rt-a 
ol-me-dil! ya 
6l-me! do 


-lyg-a!log 
B/loo-la dél ve 
oLve" ra 


Fr. long A and short 4, 1 Rearly as in epur.— Final ly, French | mowillé. — fn!" gor, vi!'cious.—g asain pleasure; & and ch guttural ; my liquid; 2& as in pithy 
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‘Onabas, (Mex.) 
Ondarroa, (Pen.) 
Ondava, { ustr.) r 


On 8, 
Onteniente, (Pen.) 
Ooltgenspladt, (Neth.) 
@Oonalashka, (As.) ist 
Oordeghem, (Neth.) 
‘a, (Tur.) 
@ovstcamp, pee 
Ooster Blokker,’{ Neth.) 
Ooster Leek, (Neth.) 
Oosterheeselt, (Neth.) 
Oosterhout, (Neth.) 
b alebepy (Neth.) 
rwolde, (Neth.) 
Oosterwyk, mel 
Oosthuisen, (Neth. 
Oostmahorn, (Neth.) 
Opdal, (8c. Pen. 
Opelousas, (U. 8.) ° 
Ophir, (East. Isl.) m& 
Oploo, Neth.) 
Opoezno, (R.) 
Oporto, (Pen.) 
Oposura, (Me%.) 
Dprslas (ern) 
ppeln, ' 
petal BS (Gee 
Opperdoes, (Neth. 
Oppido, (It.) 
Opstad, (Sc. Pen.) 
Opwych, Neth.) 
Opynen, (Neth.) 
Oquawka, (U. 8.) 
Orabovicza, pe 
Orada, (Pen. 
ves (Fr-) 
Orani, (It.) > 
Oranienbaum, ot & Ger.) 
Oranienburg, (Prus.) r. 
Orba, (It.) 7. 
Orbe, ae 
Orbe, (Switz.) r. 
Orbeval, (Fr.) 
Orbey, (Fr.) 
Orbitello, (It.) 
Orbye, (Den.) 
Orca, (It.) r. 
Orcha, (R.) 
Orchamps, (Fr.) 
Orciano, (It.) 
Ordona, (It.) 
©rduna, (ren. 
Ore, (Sc. Pom) tf 
Oerebro, (Sc. Pen.) 
Ocregrund, (Se. Pen.) 
Oecresund, (Sc. Pen.) & 
Oregon, (U. 8.) 


Orgarraja, (Pen.) 
tt.) 


Orissa, (Pen.)} 
Oristagno, (It.) g 
Oristano, ct) 
Drizaba, (Mez.) 
Drjiba, en.) 
Drkel, (Sc. Pen.) r 
Orlamunde, (Ger.) 
Orlando, (It.) 
Driéannois, (Fr.) 
Orléans, (Fr.) 

Orléana, (Can.) ish 
Orloff, ( Pras.) 

Orlov, (B.) 

Ormsjoe, (Se. Pen.) 
Ormus, (-muz,) (Fer.) 
Ornasgo, (It.) 

Orne, (Fr.) dep. 

Orne, (Frt.) r 

Ovo Bernina, (Switz.) mt 
Oronoco, (S. Am.) 
Orontes, pas 
Oroomiah, or Urmi: 
Oropesa, (Ren.) 
Oroshaza, ( Austr.) 


a8, Fes.) 


. 


PRONUNCIATION. OF MODERN wavsuarHival NAMES, 


8-ni! bas 
On-dir-rd'g 
on-da'va ‘ 


On-te-nt-én'te 
5lt! Zhéns-plat 
oo-na-lash'ka 
br! dé-gém 

a 


gor! fa 
Ost/kamp 

Ost! ér blok'kér 
Oat! ér leke 
Bast! ér-hés! aélt 
Ost! ér-hout. 
Sat! ér-mere 
Ost! ér-vol’ de 
Bast! ér-vike 


5-rit-b5-vit! cha 
0-ri! da 
b-riingsh! 

b-rit! nt 
3-ra!nt-én-boum! 
5-ra-nit-tn-boor® 
or'ba 

Gr' be 

Or'be 

orb-var’ 

Gr-ba! 
6r-bi-tél'lo 

Or! bit 


A! re-bro! 
A're-grognd 
&'re-soond! 
gr'e-gon or 5're-gon 
O-rel-yd! na 

0! rén-bonr, 
or-garra he 
6r-ja’lo 
Orja'no 
or-ging’ 
O'ri-a 
b-rt-ting! 
b-rin-yt! 
8'ri-bog-¢'la 
O'rt-ma-té la 
6-rit-nd'ko 
6-ris'ka-ny 
6-ris' th: 
5-7ts-tan! yo 
6-ris-ta! no 
5-ri-tha! (-2i') ba 
6r-thi/ba 


orne 

8'ro bér-nag 
5-ron-0' ko 
Sgn’ tés 
oo-ree'm! ah 
3-78-pe! ea 
5-r58-hi! sa 


Oreézi, & roe 


Sreey. : 
rsiéres, (Switz.) 
Orsk, (R.) : 
Orsova, (Austr.) 
Qrsova, (It.) mé. 
Ortegal, (Pen.) c 
Ortelsburg, (Prus.) 
Ortenburg, (Ger.) 
Ortilla, (Pen.) 
Ortler, (It.) mt. 
Ortona, (It.) 
Orviepano, (It.) 


Osa de la Ve; Pen.) 
Osage, . 85 pn 
Osch, (Neth.) 

Oschatz, hosts 


Osma, (Pen.) 
Osnabrueck, (Ger.) 
Osnaburg, os 
Osogna, (Switz. 
Osoli, (Mex.) 
Osopo, (It.) ft 
Osperin, (Neth.) 
Ossa, ( Tus.) 7. 
Ossendrecht, (Neth.) 
Ossenisse, Neth.) 
Ossipee, (U. e} 
Ostachkov, (R.. 
Oste, (Ger.) r. 
Ostelsheim, (Ger.) 
Ostende. Santer 
Oster. (a. 
Osterburg, Prus.) 
Osteroye, (Den.) 
Ostergarn, (Sc. Pen.) 


Ostergarnskolm, (Sc. Pen.) 


Osterode, (Prus. & Ger.) 

Ostersund, (Sc. Pen.) 

Osterwyk, (Prus.) 

Ostia, (It.} 

Ostiaks, (As.) 

Ostiano,<( It.) 

Ostland, (Neth.) 

Ostritz, (Ger.) 

Ostrometzo, (Prus.) 

Ostroyizza, (Austr.) 

Ostula, (Mex.) 

Osuna, (Pen.) 

Oswegatchie, (U. 8.) 

Oswego, (U. 8. 

Oszlan, (Austr. 

ae or Tahiti, (Soc. 
Is}. 


Otar, (R.) 
Otopakov, (R.) 
Otranto, (It.) 
Otsego, (U. 8.) 
Otta, (It.) 

Ottawa, (Can.) 
Ottawa, (Can.) ce 
Ottawa, (Can.) » 
Ottenhach, (Switz) 
Ottenhayn, (Ger.) 
Otterndorf, (Ger.) 
Ottobeuren, hen 
Ottochatz, (Austr. 
Ouachita, (U. 8.) 
Oucha, (R.) 


Oude, (Ind. 

Oude Mardum, (Noth.) 
Oudegs, (Neth.) 
Oudeholtwoude, (Neth.) 
Oudenarde, (Neth.) 
Oudenbusch, (Neth } 
Oudenburg, (Netb.) 
Oudonhorst, (Neth.) 
Ouderkerk, (Neth.) 
Oudewater, (Neth.) 
Oudon, (Switz.) 

Oufa, te 

Outa, (B.) nr 

Ouglitch, (R.) 

Ougor, (R.) 

Ouinson, (F1.) 
Ouisconsin, (U. 8.) 
Ouj, (B.) r. 

Ouchia, Nap rT 

Oulchy, le Chatel, (Fr.) 


Ouralsk, (R.) 
Ourdabad, (R.) 


Sr! dzt-nd!vt 
Or! dxi-6 


2 
5s!ni-boor® 
5-sdn' ya 
6-38'té 
5-8d'po 


appeal 


os! sén-dréth# 
oa! se-nia! sg 
os'st-pee 
Ost-atch/kdo 
gs'te 
Ga! téls-hime 
6s-tén' dg 
Delton bogrB 
5a't OF, 
Bs! tebe 
betér-girn F 
s'tér-girns-holm! 
5s'te-rd' de 
5s! tér-sognd! 
3s! tér-ctke 
5s! ti-a 
Os'tt-uke 
5s-tt-a! no 
dst! land 
Ge! trits 
Os-trd-mét! ee 
3s-trd-vt' sha 
5s! too-la 
0-s99'na 
0s-wé-gatch'y 
os-w8! go 
os'lan 


f 5-ta-hite!, ta-ht'a 


6-tar! 
0-15-pa kdo 
6-tran'to 
ot-st! go 
ot! ta 


 eetaace or ot! ta-08 


ot'tén-Lith 

ot! ten-hing” 

ot! tino dort 

gt! t0-bor'r én 
gt'td-Thdts © 
Q0d- (ed-) shjt'ta 
ou! cha 

ou! cha-mir! 

ou! de 

ou! de miir'dgom 
ou-de! ga 

ow! de-Rolt’ vow dg 
ou! de-nar' de 

ou! dén-boosk! 
ou! dén-boor® 
ou! dén-horst 

ou! der-kérk! 

ou! de-va! tér 


ou’ gor 
Q0-dng-sing! 
0gis- (wis-) kon! sia 


Ourdal, (Se. Pen.) 
Ourte, eetke r% 
Ousa, } 

Ousa, te > 

Oust Pojog, (R.) 

Oust ayeceks (Riz 
Oust Tsylemsk =) 
Oust Zalicha, (R. 


‘| Ou Zouer le Marche, (Fr.) 


Ovar, (Pen.) 
Ovelgone, (Den) _— 
Over Flakkee, grag 
Overbye, (Den. S 
Overn,(Den.) _, 
Overyssel, (Neth.), 
Oviedo, (Pen.) : 
Owasco, te 8.) 

. 8.) 


Oxenvadt, (Den.) 
Oxenvang, (Den.) 
Oxfordshire, (Eng.) 
Oxnaes, (Sc. Pen.) eb 
Oxstede, (Ger.) 

Oye, (Fr ) 
Oyestreham, (Fr.) 
Ozark, (U. 8.) me 
Ozerki, (R.) 
Ozernoi, (R.) 
Ozersk, ape 
Ozieri, (It.) 
Ozinovo, (R.) 
Ozora, (Austr. 


Paar, (Ger.) 
Paaslov, (Neth.) 
Pabilonis, @ft.) 
Pabsdorf, (Ger.) 
Pacaudiére, la, (Fr. 
Pacaraina, Sierra, ( 
Pacheco, (Pen.) 
Pachuca, (Mex.) 
Pacimoni, (8. Am.) r 


Pacolet, i . 8.) 
Pacuri, ee 


Pahaqua: U. 8. 
Paillasue, (Fr) : 


Palafurgell, (Pen.) 

Palamos, (Ger.) 

Palancia, Pens) mr 

Palanka, (R. 

Palanza, (It. 

Palatinate, or Pfalz, (Ger.) 

Palazza, (it.) 

Palazzuolo, Oy 

Palegiano, ( t.) 

Palena, (It. 

Palencia, (Pen.) 

Palenque, or Culhaacan, 
(et? 

Palermo, (It.) 

Palestine, or Palmstina, 


Palia, (R.) 

Paliporto, (It.) ft 
Palisades, (U. 8.) 
Palisse, la, (Fr.) 


zauebons, 2D) 
eth. 
at, 


Palizeul, { 
Palk, (Ind.) 
Palma, (Pen.) 


Am.) 


oust po'j8g 
oust st! edlsk 
oust tst-léms'ka 
oust ri-li! tha 


90 209-¢' lé miesh 
b-var! 


3 ; 
5! vér-ts! sdk 
6-vi-e!do 
8-was'ko 
5-wé' go 


o-wwhi! hee, hit-aoury 


pare 
pas'loo 
pa-bt-/d'nte 

abs! dort 
ta pa-kd-dt-tre! 
et-ér'ra pa-ki-rl ne 


Te-chog/ks 


pi'dog-a, Eng. pad’y-¢ 
pa-da! kath 

pa-gi-nit'ko 

pa-gin'ke 

pal-ya'ra 

pi! go 


P 

pang-pol 
pace ley 
pa-thi'résee 


pathd-ron 

pa’ ye-pld'yoo 
pa-chd-motch/ ka 
pa'kratch 


paks 
pa-la! che 
pia-la!thi-6 
ya! la-foor-géb 
‘a! mos 
pa-lan'tht-« 
pa-lan'ka 
pa-lan'dza 
pa-lat't-nate, pf as 
pa-lat' dz 
pa-tat-dz99-B'le 
pa-'ejd/no 
pi-le'na 
patén'tht« 


} pa-tén’ke, kogl-ggu’ kita 


pu-lér!mo 
pal’ és-tine 
pe-lés-tri'ne 
pa'li-« 
pa'li-por'te 

alt-sades 

pa-tts! 

pa-tis-sdn, 
P 


pul’ma 


Fate, far, fally whet, bat. —- Muto, prey, hélp, there, hér— Pine, martns, bird, fig. — NOt, ddve, mbve, 
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wolf, book, lord. — Tins, dyll, tgnite, ——Fritony odes Fr, short bilt, 


Palma, (Pen.) b. 
Palma, (It.) =. 
Palmanova, (1t.) 
Palmar, (8S. Am.) 
Palmaria, (It.) ist. 
Pajinarola, (It.) isl, 
Palmas, (1t.) ¢. 
Palmeira, (Pen.) 
Palmillas, (Mex.) 
Palmo, (Mex.) c. 
Palmyra, (U. 8.) 
Palo, (Pen. It.) 
Palo Sto; (S. Am.) 
Palos, (Pen.) 
Palota, (Austr.) 
Pamer, (As.) 
Pamiers, (Fr.) 
Pamlico, a. 8.) 
Pampas, (8. Am.) 
Pampas, (8. Am.) 7 
Pampeluna, (Pen.). 
Pampigny, nested 
Pampola, (R.) 
Pamunky, (U. 8.) 
Panad, (Austr.) 
Panama, (S. Am.) 
Panama, (8. Am.) g. 
Panaria, ¢ ) ish. 
Panaro, (It.) r. 
Pancas, (Pen.) 
Pancsova, (Austr.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


pal’ma 

al! ma 
pal! mii-nd! va 
pal-mar! 
pal-mi’ ri-a 
pil-md-rd!la 
pal! mas 
pal-mi'ra 


pal-mil’ yds or piil-mit' yas 


pual'me 
pal-mi'ra 
pa'lo 
san!to palo 
pa!los 
pa-lo'ta 
pa-mér! 
ii-mié-e! 
pam'li-ko 
pam'pas 
pam! pas 
pam-pe-log'na , 
pang-pin-yt! 
pan po-la 
pa-munk!y 
pa-nad! 
pa-nae-mil! 
pa-na-ma! 
pa-nd!ri-a 
pa-nd'ro 
pan'kds 
pan-tchd'va 


Pandeiros de Baixe, (Braz.) rie abe de bi'the 
adn!/do 


Pando, (Braz.) 
Paneas, (Pal.) 
Panfou, (Fr.) 
Pankov, (Prus.) 
Panly, (Fr.) 
Panoyos, (Pen.) + 
Pantellaria, (It.) 7. 
Panuco, (Mex.) 
Paola, (It.) 2. 


~ 


Paracuellos, (Pen.) 
Paradas, (Pen.) 
Paradella, (Pen.) 
Paraguay, (Braz.) 
Parahyba, (Braz.) 


Paramaribo, (S. Am.) 


Paramo, (Pen.) 
Paramos, (Pen.) 
Paranagua, (S. Am.) 


pan 

pa! ne-as 
pang foo! 
pan'ko (-koof) 
pang-li' 
pa-nd!yos 
pan-télla'ri-a 
pa-nog'ko 
pa'd-la or pa-d'la 
pa-o'lé 

papa 

pa! pa-gi’yo 
pa-fid-75'nt-a 
pa-pdat la 
papas - 
pa'pén-dale! 
pa! pén-dréchy 
pip'pén-hime! 
pa’ pega 
para 
pra, 
pa-rda-koo-el/yos 
pa-ra/ das 
pa-ra-del'ya 


pa-ra! cogt or par’d-gwa! 


pari-iba 


par-a-miar't-bo or pa-ra- 
[ma-ri!bo 


pa-rad!mo 
pa-ra’ mos 
pa-ra-nd! goca 


Paran, Desert of, (Pal. Eg.) pé-ran! 


Parantis, (Fr.) 
Paray, (Fr.) 
Parchim, (Ger.) 
Parchwitz, (Prus.) 
Pardo, el, (Pen.) 
Paredes, (Pen.) 
Parillas, (Pen.) 
Paris, (Fr.) 
‘Parkstettin, (Ger.) 
Parlanna, (Ii.) 
Parma, (It.) © 
Parne, (Fr.) 
Parnes, (Gr.) mé. 
Parsippany, (U. 8.) 
Partalobo, (Pen.) 
Parthia 

Pasargo, (Prus.) r. 
Pascagoula, (U. 8.) 
Pasewalk, it rus.) 
Paskack, (U. S.) 
Paskuma, (R.) 


Paso de Vera, (S. Am.) 
Paso del Caballo, Sone. 
Paso del Norte, (Mex.) 
Paso Grande, (S Am.) 


Pasquerin, (Mex.) 
Pasquotank, (U. 8.) 


Passadumkeag, (U. 8.) 


Passage, (Pen.) 
Passaic, (U. 8.) 


Passamaquoddy, (U. 8.) 
Passaro, hea Nee ce 


Passau, (Ger. Den.) 
Passenheim, (Prus.) 


Passo di Gualette, (It.) 


Passyunk, (U. 8. 
Pasumsic. &. 8.) 
Paszio, (Austr.) 
Patada, (It.) 
Patagonia, {e Am.) 
Patapsco, (U. 8.) 


pa-ring-tt! 
para 
par'Thim 
parcth'vits 

él par'do 
pa-re! désse 
pa-ril'yas 
pa-ri', com. par'is 
park! stét-tine! 
par-lan/na 
par'ma 

parne 
par'nésse 
par-sip'pa-ny 
par-td-15'bo 
par! thé-a 
pa-zitr! go 
pas-kd-go@/la 
pa! ze-valk 
pas-kak! 
pas-koo’ma 
pi!so de velra 


pa!so dél ka-bal! (-bat!) yo 


pa'so dél nor'te 
pa!so gran! de 
pas-ke-rtn! 
pas-quo-tank! 
pas-sa-dum'ké& 
pas-sa' the 


P 
pas'so dé foe-u-lit/te 
pas-y-unk 


pa-td-go'ni-a 
Park po 


ail 


Patchogue, (U. S.) patch-dy! 

Paterno, ( It. pa-tér'no 

Patna, (Ilind.) patna 

Patoka, (U. 8.) pa-to'ka 

Patras, (Gr.) pa-tris! or pa-tras! 
Patria, ([t.) J. pa! tri-d 


Patrimonio di San Pietro, ) pa-tré-m3/ni-o di stn 
(It.) pi-e'tro 

Pattensen, (Ger.) pat'tén-zén 

Pattawatomies, (U. 8S.) pat-a-wat! o-mies 

Patti, (It.) g. pat! tt 

Patuxent, (U. 8.) pa-tuz! ent 

Patzquaro, (Mex.) path- (-pas-) koq-a!ro 

f) 


Pau, (I'r.) Pp 
Paules, (Pen.) pou'lésse 
pears, vee : ; pour 
Soe nae. pa-vér'ne pe'tér-ling! én 
Pavia, (1t.) palvi-a 
Pavia, (Alentejo,) (Pen.) pa! vi-a (a-lén-te!tho) 
Pawcatuck, (U. 8.) paw'ka-tuk 
Pawnee, (U. 8.) paw-nee! 
Pawtuxet, (U. 8.) paw-tuz! et 
Paymago, (Pen.) pi-mi! go 


Paypoton, (Mex.) pt'po-ton! 
Paz, la, (California,) (Mex.) la path (pits) 
Paz, Ja, or Pueblo Nuevo, 


3 ten) ts path (pt) 
Peban, (Mex.) pe-bian! 

Pechtchana Kopani, (R.) = pétch-tcha!na kd-pi!nt 
Pecora, (It.) ¢. pe-ko!'ra 


Pecs, ( Austr.) pétch 


Pecsvar, (Austr.) pétch-vir! 
Pecuris, (Mex.) pe-koo'ris 
Pedernales, (S. Am.) pe'dér-nai lésse 
Pedorosk, (R.) pe-do-rosk! 
Pedraza, (Pen.) pe-dri! tha 
Pedro Bluff, (Pen.) pe'dro bloof 
Pedro, Don, {pen} din pe'dro 
Pedro, 8. (Pen.) sia pe'dro 
Pedroneras, (Pen.) pe-drd-ne'riis 
Pedrosa, (Pen.) pe-drd!sa 
Pedrosa, el, (Pen.) 6b pe-drd'sa 
Peebleshire, (Scot. pee! bles-shtre 
Peel, The, (Neth. péle 

Peer, (Neth.) pere 

Peese, Neth.) c pelse 

Peest, (Prus.) péste 
Pegalajar, (Pen.) pe-gi-la-thir’ 
Pegnitz, (Ger.) r. péng'nits 
Pegu, (As.) pe-gogl 
Peillac, (Fr.) pél- (pet-) yak! 
Peim, (Austr.) pime 
Peisern, (Prus.) pi/zérn 

Peist, (Switz.) piste 

Peitz, (Prus.) pits 
Pekatonica, (U. 8.) pék-a-ton'ika 
Pekin, or Peking, (Ch.) pe-kin! 


Peko, (R.) pe'ko 

Pelaccia, (It.) pe-lat/tcha 

Pelegosa, (It.) isl. pe-le-go'sa 

Pelerine, la, (Fr.) la pe-le-rine! 

Pelleroso, (Pen.) pel-ye-r5'so 

Pellina, (Sw‘tz.) val. pél-li/na 

Peillouaille, (Fr.) pél-log-a-¢ or pél-log-tily’ 
Peloponnesus, (Gr.) pél'o-pon-nés!' sus 


Pelosa, (It.) ist. pe-lé'sa 

Peloso, (It.) mt. pe-ld'so 
Pelsocz, ( Austr.) pél' sotch 
Pemadumcook, (U. 8.) pém-a-dum' kook’ 
Pembrokeshire, (Eng) pém! brogk-shire 
Pena de Aravi, (Pen.) pe'na de a-ri!vt 
Penagolosa, (Pen.) mt. pe!nit-g-10'sa 
Penalva, (Pen.) pe-nial'va 


pelnd-mi-kor! 
pe-na-riin! da 
pe-nar-rd! ya 

pe'nds de sin pe'dro 


Penamacor, (Pen.) 
Penaranda, (Pen.) 
Penarroya, (Pen.) 

Penas de 8. Pedro, (Pen.) 


Penkina, (R) pén-ki'na 
Pennila, (R.) pén-ni'la 
Pennsylvania, (U. 8.) pén-sil-va! nit-a 
Penobscot, (U. 8.) pe-ngb! skot 
Pensacola, (U. 8.) pén-sa-ko'la 
Pern, (Peed pén'ta-kd-ta! 
Penuelas, (Mex.) pe-nog-¢' las 
Penza, (Pen.) pérn'tha 
Penzance, (Eng.) pén-zins! 
Peoria, (U. 8.) pe-o'rt-a 
Pequannock, (U. 8.) pe-quan' nock 
Pequawket, (U. 8.) pe-quaw' ket 
Pequot, (U. 8.) pe! quot 
Pera, (Tur ) pela 

Pera, (Pen.) c. pe'ra 
Peraea, (Pal.) pe-ri-c!a 
Perales, (Pen.) pera’ lésse 
Peralvillo, (Pen.) pe-ral-vil/yo 


Perche, (Fr.) pérsh 


Perdido, (Pen.) mt. pér-di!do 
Perdigao, (Pen.) pér-di-ga!o 
Perdiguera, (Pen.) pér-di-ge'ra 
Perelada, (Pen.) pe-reta'da 
Perello, (Pen. pe-rel!yo 


Pergamos, or Pipes, 


(Tur.) } pér-gil!mos (-moos) 


eel 

Pergola, (It.) pér-go'la 
Pergouba, (R.) pér-gou'ba 
Peri, (It.) pe'rt 
Peribonaca, (Can.) r. pe-rt-b5-ni! ka 
Periers, (Fr.) __ peri-e! 
Perigueux, (Fr.) peri-ca! 
Perija, Sierra, (S. Am.) © si-ér'ra pe-rt'tha 
Perinas, (R.) " pe-rt!nas 
Perchina, (R.) per-tht'na 
Perlas, Archipelago de las, ) @r-cit-pe'la-g& de lus 

(S. Am.) pér'lds 
Perleberg, (Prus.) pér'le-bére 
Perlom, (R.) pér'lim 
Perm, (R.) perm 
Pernambuco, (Braz.) pér-nam-bog'/ko 
Pernau, (R. pér’nou 
Pernes, (Fr.) pérne 
se ash poral As. N. \ pe-rong! or pelron 
Péronne, (Fr.) pe-rone! 
Perosa, (It.) pero'za 
Perouse, la, (As.) st. la pe-rogie! 
Perpignan, (F'r.) pér-pin-ying! 


Perquimans, (U, 8.) pér-quim/ans 


Perret, (Fr.) pér-re 
Perroman, (Switz.) pér'rd-min! 
Persal, (Switz.) pér-sal! 
Persante, (Prus.) 7. pér-zan' te 


Persepolis, Ruins of, (Per.) pér-se’pd-lis 
Persis pér'sis 


Perthshire, (Scot.) pérth' shire 
Pertuis, (Switz.) pér-ti-4! 
Peru, (S. Am.) pé-rog! 


Poesr seh or Bolivia, (8. pé-rog!, b5-It!vi-a' 
pe'ro9-d-zo0-a! a9 


Perucha, (Pen.) pe-rog'tcha 


Perugia, (It.) pe-rog'j 
Perugia, Or Ks exe 
Perugino, (It.) perogji'no 
Peruwetz, (Neth.) pe'rog-vétz! 
Pes, (R.) pésse 
Pesa, (It.) r. e!2a 
Pesadas, (Pen.) pe-sa! das 
Pesaro, (It.) pe-za'ro 
Pescara, (It.) pésse-kia! ra 


pésse-ka!ra 
pésse-ki' tcht. 
pésse-ki-e'ra@ 


Pescia, (It. pe'sht-a 
Pescina, (It 3 pe-shi!na 
Pese Puerto, (Ind.) pe'sé pog-ér'to 
Peshawer, Gee? pésh-our! 
Pesquera, (Pen.) pésse-ke'ra 
Pesth, ( Austr.) pésht, Eng. pést 
Petatlan, (Mex.) pe-tat'lan 
Pe-tche-lee, (As.) g. pe-tche-lee! 
Petchora, (R.) 7. pét-tchd'ra 
Peten, (Mex.) pe-tén! 
Petepan, (Mex.) pe-te-pan! 


Petersburg, or Peterburg, ) pe’térs-(-tér-) bogr®, Eng. 

R pe'térs-bére 
pe'térs-hou'zén 
pe'térs-hok 
pe-tér-var-dine! 
peltér-tsél! 


+) 
Petershausen, (Ger.) 
Petershock, (Neth.) 
Peterwardein, (Austr.) 
Peterzell, (Switz.) 


Petignac, (Fr.} pe-tinyak! 
Petite Nation, (€ an.) r. pé-tite nad-sidng? 
Petra, (As.) isl. pe'tra 

Petra, Ruins of, (Eg.) pe'tra 
Petricova, G) pe-tri-ko'va 
Petrikau, (R.) pe-tri-kow 
Petrinia, (Austr.) pe-tri! ni-a 
Petrizza, (It.) pe-trit!dza 
Petrola, (Pen.) pertro'la 
Petrosa, (It.) isl, pe-trd'za 
Petrova, ( Austr.) pe-tro'va 
Petrovo, (R.) pe-tro'vo 
Petschow, (Ger.) pét'tcho 


Pettau, (Austr.) pét!tou 
Pevales, (Pen.) pe-va' lésse 
Pewaukie, (U. 8.) pe-wau'kie 
Peyrat, (Fr. pa-ra! 


Peyrolles, (Fr.} parole 
Peyruis, (F'r.) pa-rit-i 
Peyrusse, (Fr.) pa-risse! 


Peza, (R.) 7. pelza 


Pfaff, (Switz.) l. pf af 
Pfaffenhofen, (Ger.) prafifen-ho'fen . 
Pfaffenkirchen, (Ger.) pf af! fén-kir’ thin 
Pfaffikon, (Switz.) pf afift-kon 
Pfafinau, (Switz.) pf af'nou 

Pfalz, or Palatinate, (Ger.) pfdlts : 
Pfalzarafenweiler, (Ger.) pf al'tst-ra-fén-vl'lép 
Pfeffers, (Switz.) prefifers 

Pfoling, (Ger.) prolling 
Pforzheim, (Ger.) pforts' hime 
Pfreimbt, (Ger.) pirimbt 
Pfreimbt, (Ger.) r. pfrimbt 

Pfrim, (Ger.) r. pfrime 

Pfara, (Eg.) pfa'ra 

eer rek Ruins of, (Fez,) pf dlri-o 
Philadelphia, (U. 8.) phil-a-déUphit-a 


Fr. long @& and short 4, nearly as in spur. — Final ly, French 1 mouillé. —An!! ger, vi'!cious, — £ a8 2 in pleasura; % and Ch guttural; ny liquid ; th as in pith, 
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Philippeville, (Neth.) 
ilippine 


Philippine Isl. here Is).) 
Philippolis, or Philippopo- 
lis, (Tur.) 


Philipsburg, (Ger.) 
Philipstadt, (Sc. Pen.) 
Philipsthal, (Ger.) 

Philip, (Australia,) 

Philip, (Australia,) isl. 
Philophska, (R.) 

Phinzand Enz, (Ger.) 
Phocis, (Gr.) : 
Pheenice, or Phoenicia, (Pal.) 
Phrygia 

Piaiania, (R.) l. 

Pianezzo, (Switz.) 

Pianosa, (It.) isl. 

Piauby Serra, eer 
Piauby, (Braz. 

Plave, (It.) r. 

Piavozero, (R.) Lb 

Piazza, (It.) 

Pic du Midi, (Fr. Pen.) 
Picardy, (Fr.) 
Picenza, (It.) 
Picierno, (It. 
Picota, (Pen. 
Picquigny, (Fr.) 
Pictou, (Can.) 
‘Piedmont, (It.) 
‘Piedrabuena, (Pen.) 
Piedrahita, (Pen.) 
Piedras Point, (Mex.) 
Pielis, (R. 
Pielis, i. 1 

Pierre Buffiére, soy 
Pierre Ecrite, (Fr.) 
Pierrelatte, (Fr.) 
Pierse, (Fr.) 

Pietra, (It.) 

Pietra Nera, (It.) 
Pietra, (It.) r. 

Pietra Santa, (It.) 
Pietro, (It.) 

Pieve, (Neth.) 

Pila, (It) 

Pilate, (Switz.) 


Pimdus, a mt. 
Piilega, te r. 


Seelam ep ers r 


U.S.) 
Pisciotta, tie) 


Pitres, (Pen.) 
Pittenween, (Neth.) 
Pizzighettone, (It.) 
Plaffeyen, (Switz.) 
Plan, (Austr.) 
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Sfi-lipe-vile! 
fi-lip-pine! or fil'ip-pine 
Sttip!pd-Ts or f ¥-ttp- 
pd 'pb-lis 
fit'lips-boorg 
Fillips-ottt 
St lips-tale 
Filip 
Sillip 
fi-lo felka 
Sin'tsant énte 
cis 
fenlis 
Srig't-a 
pt-d-ya! nia 
pt-a-néttzo 
pt-t-nd!2a 
pi-0'bi sér'ra 
pt-o'bi 
pt-a/ve_ 
pt-a-vd!2¢-r0 
pt-ut!dza 
pik dit mt! dt 
pt-kar-di! 
pi-tchén! dza 
pt-tchiér'no 
ptko'ta 
ptk-kinyt! 
pik-tog! 
pt-e-mong', com. peed!- 
pt-e'dra-bog-e'na = [ mont 
pt-e-dri-t'ta 
pi-e!dras 
pyellis 
pyellis 
pi-ere! bif-fttre! 
pi-tre! e-krite! 
pt-ére' lite 
pi-érse! 
pt-e'tra 
pi-e'tra ne'ra 
pive’tra 
pt-e'tra sun'ta 
pi-e!tro 
pi-eve! 
pt'la 


pi-ni-rél/lo 
pintch! chély 
pin’ dogs (-dus) 
pin’ dogs (-dus) 
pi-ne #4 
pi-ne’ga 
pi-ne-rd'lo 
pi-na! 
pin-gooén'to 
piryi-ra 
pin-yi-ro 
pin'ne-bér® 


LA 


nos 
pt'nos dél rt 
pi-no-te'pa 

pinsk 

pint-la'la 
pi-om-bi'no 

pi-d'ta 

pt-orr5'v0 

2 -pér!no 

pi ne 

pir'na 

pt'sa 

plz 

pt-zd/no 

pt! st-pe-thog-nd'va 
pis-kat!a-qua 
pis-kat! a-quis 
pis-kat! a-way 


pis-vish! 
pis-t0't-a 
pi-sog-ér! ga 
pt'te-o 
pt'te-o 
pt-tt-d-ni'no 
pi-til-ya'no 
pl trésse 
pit'tén-véne! 
pit-dri-gét-t8'ne 
plaf’fit-én 
line 


Pp 
Plana, or Tabarca, (Pen.) ish. pla’na, ta-bur/ka 


Planchenoit, (Neth.) 
Plaquemine, Q - 8.) 
Piaschman, S rus.) 


Plasencia, (en.) 


plingsh-nwa! 
plak-mine! 
plash! miin 
pla-sén'tht-a 


x 


Plata, (Pen.) c. 

Plata, la, (8. An) 
Plata, Rio de la, (S. Am.) 
Platana, (Pen.) 


pla’ta 

la pla'ta 

rt'o de la pla'ta 
pla-tin'ya * 


Platani, (It.) r. pla-ta! nz 
Platanilla, (Mex.) pla-ta-ntl (nt!) ya 
Platta, (Switz.) plat'ta 

Plau, ve plow 

Plau, (Ger.) 0. plou 

Pleigne, (Switz.) plény 

Plencia, (Pen ) plén! thi-a 

Pleska, (R.) plésse/ka 
Plibiscken, (Prus.} pli! bis-kén 

Ploen, (Den.) 1. plane 

Plomb de Cantal, (Fr.) mt. pling dé kang-tal! 
Plombicres, (Fr.) plong-bi-ér 
Plonval, Gs) pling-vial’ 
Plouay, (Fr.) plog-a! 
Pluckemin, (U. 8.) pluk! e-min 

Plume, la, 4 Tr. la pliime 

Po della Folle, (It.) pd della fol'le 


Po della Maestra, fa 


Po di Fossone, (It po dt fos-sd'ne 


Po di Goro, (It.) po di go'ro 
Po di Levante, (It) po di le-vin'te 
Po di Volano, it.) po dé vd-la/no 
Po, Mouths of, (It.) r po 

Pobla, (Pen.) po'blas 
Pocahontas, (U. 8.) po-ka-hon'tas 
Pocasset, (U. 8.) ° po-kas! sot 
Pochutla, (Mex. po-tchogt’ la 
Pocomoke, (U. a pok! o-moke 
Pocotalico, tu: 8. pok-o-t4al't-ko 
Pocska, (Austr.) potch'ka 
Podelsk, ey po! délsk 
Podolia, (R.) po-do'li-a 
Poel, (Ger.) ist. pale 
Pogstall, (Austr.) pog’ stil 
Poissine, ee pwis-sine 
Poitiers, C t.) pwi-ti-e! 
Poitou, (Fr.) pwi-tog! 
Poix, (Fr.) pod 

Pojana, ( Austr.) po-t-!/na 
Pokrzydow, (Prus.) pokr-shi! do 
Pola, ( Austr.) pola 

Pola, Cape Sta, (Pen:) pola 
Poland, (R.) poland 
Polarra, (ron) po-lar'ra 
Polchinki, ae pol-tchin'kt 
Polesina, (It.) po-le-zi-na 
Policastro, (It.) g. poti-kas' tro 
Policzka, (Austr.) po-litch'ka 
Polignano, (It.) potin-yi!no 
Poligny, (Fr.) po-lin-yi! 
Polkevitz, rs) pol’ ke-vits 
Pollenza, (Pen.) b. pol-yén’ tha 
Pollina, (It.) mt pol-li'na 
Polnitz, (Ger.) pol’ nite 
Polonina, ( Austr.) po-lo-nit!na 
Polovino, ® po-lo-vi!no 
Polsbrokedam, (Neth.) pols’ brd-ke-dam! 
Poltava, (R.) pol-ta’va 
Polynesia’ pol-t-ne! sht-a 
Polzin, Gey pol-tsine! 
Pomba, (Af.) 5. pom'ba 
eae or Pommern, ? pom-ér-t!nt-a 
Pomieczyn, (Prus.) po-mi-tchined 
rae or Pomerania, i pom!mérn 
Pomo, (It.) isl. po'mo 
Pomosdin, (R.) po-mos-dine! 
Pompeii, Ruins of, (It.) pom-pe! yt 
Pompejano, (It.) pom-pe-ta!no 
Pondicherry, ee pon-dt-shér'ry 
Pont, (Switz. bn, 


Pont & Marque, (F'r.) Cae td mark 


Pont & Mousson, (Fr.) pong ta mogs-sdng! 
Pont au Beaux, ( i. pong to bd 

Pont Andemer, (Fr. pong tingd-mere! 
Pont au Mur, (Fr.) pong to mire 

Pont Charra, (Fr.) . pong shir-ra! 

Pont Chateau, (Fr.) pong shi-to! 

Pont Croix, (F'r.) pong krww 

Pont d’Ain, (Fr.) pong ding 


Pont de l’Arche, (Fr.) 
Pont Rosseau, ie T.) pong ris-sd! 
Pont St. Prix, (Fr.) pong sang prt 
Pont sur Yonne, ¢ -) pong stir yone 
Ponta da Cruz, (Af.) pon'ta da krogth 
Ponta da Galera, (Af.) pon'ta da gi-le’ra 
Ponta do Sol, (Ay pon'ta do sdl 
Pontarlier, (I'r.) pong-tar-li-e! 
Pontchartrain, (U. 8.) pontch-tr-trane! 
Ponte, (It. Switz.) pon'te 

Ponte Corvo, (It.) pon'te kor'v0 
Ponte Tresa, (Switz) pon'te tre'za 


pong dé lars! 


Pontevedra, (Pen.) pon'te-ve'dra 
Pontevedra Ria, (Pen.) pon'te-veldra rit'a 
Pontiac, (U. 8.) pon'ti-ak 

Pontine Marshes, (It.) pon'tine 
Pontlaville, (Switz.) pong-li-vile 
Pontons, (Fr.) pong-tong” 
Pontotoc, (U. 8.) pon'to-tok 


po délla ma-ésse'tra 


Ponza, (It.) ist. 
Poonah, (Ind.) 

Popadia, ( Austr.) 
Popayan, (S. Ara.) 
Popoli, (Kt.) 
Poppenbuettel, (Den.) 
Poquetanock, (U. 8.) 
Poquereck \\ . 8.) 
Porcarizza, (it. 
Porcuna, (Pen. 
Porquerolles, es tel. 
Porri Rocks, (It.) 

Porsal Rocks, (F'r,) 
Porsange, (Sc. Pen.) 

Port au Prince, (W. Ind., 
Porte Fermo, (it) 

Port Royal, (Fr. W. Ind.) 
Port 8. Marie, (Fr.) 
Portuelos, (Mex.) 
Portagnesa, (S. Am.) 7. 
Portalban, ( ie 
Portalegre, (Braz. Pen.) 
Portimao, ( sa 
Portneuf, (Can. 

Porto Alegre, (Braz.) 
Portobello, (3. pee 
Parto Calvo, (Braz. 

Porto d?Anzo, (It.) 

Porto da Cruz, (Af.) 
Porto da Ribeira da Janella, 


(Af.) 
Porto da Serra da Agoa, (Af. 
Porto Fino, (It.) 
Porto Greco, it) 
Porto Real, (Pen.) 
Portorico . 
Porto Santo, (Af.) 
Porto Vecchio, 

ts ge 


Potosi Cerro del Mine, 
(Mex.) 

Potsdam, (Prus.) 

Pouancé, fer) 

Poucheux, (Fr.) 

Poughkeepsie, (U. 8.) 

hart be (Fr.) 

Pourcieux, cen 

Pouzat, le, (Fr. 

Povoa, (Pen.) 

Poyais, (Mex.) 

Pozo Estrecho, (Pen.) 

Pozoblanco, (Pen.) 

Prada, (Ger.) 

Pradelles, Fr.) 

Pradilla, (Pen.) 

Praestoe ee 

Praga, ck. 

Prague, (Austr.) 

Prairie, la, (Can.) 

Prasas, (It.) isl. 

Pratica, (It.) 

Prats de Llasanes, (Pen.) 

Prausnitz, (Prus.) 

Prautoy, (Fr.) 


 Pré 8. Didier, (It.) 


Predmir, (Austr.) 

Preetz, (Den.) 

Pregaro, (It.) 

Pregel, (Prus.) r. 

Premuda, (Austr.) isl. 
Prenzlow, (Prus.) 
Presburg, (Austr.) 
Presentation, la, (Can.) 
Prettigau, (Switz.) 

Pretzel, (Ger.) 

Preuszen, or Prussia, (Ger.) 
Primavera, (Braz.) r. 
Principato Citra, (It.) 
Principato Ultra. fre) 
Principe, (Mex.} 
Pritschwitz, (Ger.) 
Pritzig, (Prus.) 
Pritzwalk, (Prus.) 
Probencio, (Pen.) 
Procida, (It.) ist. 
Prona, ava 
Propriano, (It. 

Proter, (Prus. 

Proter, (Prus.) b. 
Provence, (Switz. Fr.) 
Provenzale, (eb) 


pon! dza 

Poo’ nih 

po-pu! di-a 

po-pit! an 

po'po-lt 

pop'pén-bit' ted 
po-que-tan! ok 

po-quon! ok 

por-ka-rit! dza 

por-koo'na 

pork-role! 

por'rt 

por-sal! 

por’ siing-¢ 
pore'to-prangse, Com. 
por'te fér’mo [prince 
pore rwa-yile’, com. roy’- 
pore sing mi-ri! [yat 
por-tog-e! los 

por-ta-ge'sa 

por'tal-ban! + 

por-ta-le! gre 

por-tt-milo 

pore-nAft 

por'to ali 

por'to-bél’ yo 

dor'to kal/vo 

por'to dan'dzo, 

por'to di 


por'to da rt-bt ra dt Eka 


nel’ ya 
por'to dit sér'z7a da U' gi-a 
por'to fi'no 
por'to gre'ko 
por'to re-a 
por'to-rt! ko 
por'to stin'to 
por'to vék'kt-o 
por'to vék' kt-o 
port! y-gal 
por-tog-ga-le'te 
po.zi! da 
po-sw dis 
‘po-shi-a! vo 
po'zén 
pos! (posh’) te-bér® 
po' steal 


lé pd-t5! 

po-tén! dza 

po-ti-e! 

po-t8' milk 

po-t0'st 

po-t0'st thér! (sér!) ro dét 
mi'ne 

pots!’ dim 

poo-ting-se! 


5 D!tho ésse-tre'che 
p2'thd-blia’ko 
pri’da 
pri-déles 
pri-dil/ya 
prést' A 
pra! ga 
prog or pray 
la pra-ré! 
pra/zis 

a! ti-ka, 
prit de lyi-sit!nésee 
prous! nits 
pro-twa! 
pre sang dt-dt-y! 
préd-mire! 


présse! ( présh’) bogr, 
la pre-zang-ti-ston, 
pret'tt-gou 

preé'tsé 

prots’sén 

pri-mi-ve'ra 
prin-tcht-pit' to tcht'ire 
prin-tchi-pii'to ool'tra 
prin'tht- (-st-) pe 
pritch! vits 

prit'tsi® 

prits'valk 


a SN a ES 
Fate, fir, fall, what, bat. — Mete, prey, hélp, there, her. — Pine, marine, bird, fig. — Note, ddve, mive, wolf, book, lord. —Tiine, byll, ynite,— Fr. long vie; Fr. short bit. — 
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Provenzale, eon pro-wén-thi! le’ 
Bee Senciaies, (W. Ind.) rrdapepes (-st-) bie 
ss¢ OF prd-vt-diing-st- 
Prunelii, (It.) r. prog-nét'lé fate! 
Prussia, or Preuszen, (Ger.) progsh’2 
Pruszka, (Austr.) ka. 
Pucanilla, (S. Am.) poo-ka-ntl/ ya 
Puchow, ¢ ustr.) poo! tho 
Pudasiarvi, (R.) poq-da-st-tr!vt 
Puebla Cazalla, (Pen.) por-e’ bla ki-thal’ya 
Puebla, la, (Mex. & Pen.) a pog-e/bla 
Puebla de Fadrique, (Pen.) pog-e/bla de fit-dri'kg 
Puebla de Tornea, (Pen.) pog-e'bla de tor-ne'a 
Puebla de Rodriga, (Pen.) _pog-e/bla de rd-dri' ga 
pen Nueva, or Paz, (S. | poo-e'bta noo-e/va 
Pueblo, el, (S. Am.) él poo-e'blo 
Puente del Arzobispo, (Pen.) pog-én'te dél Ur-thd-bis!po 
Puerco, Veer T. poe-ér'ko 
- 2S Seam 
e en. 09- 
Puro de la Mala. Muger, pega de ld mila moq- 
en. 
Sey as (W. Ind.) Poo-ér'to prin! tht- (-st-) pe 
, (Fr. ~¢ 
usa, Gr) Futsal 
Pulaski, (U. 8.) kt 
Pulciano, (It.) mé. Pp t-t! ne 
Pully, (Switz.) pul-te! 
Pultusk, (Austr.) pool’ toosk 
Puna, (8. Isl.) poo!na 
Punahou, (8. Isl.) poe-nd-hou! 
Pungoteague, Me 8.) pung-go-tige 
Punjaub, (Ind.) | g pun-jaub! 
nto Desconocida, (W { poon'to désse-kd-n5-tht!- 
Ind.) (st’) da 
Purchena, (Pen.) P é na 
Puricues, (Mex.) poor’ kog-ésse 
Ay coat la, (Mex. 8 Poort Sf t-ki-tht- (-st-) 
5 On! 
Purisima, Ja, (Mex.) 1a poo-rt! st-ma 
Purissima, la, (Mex. la pog-ris!'st-ma 
Purmerend, (Neth.) poor! mér-énd! 
Paspoki, (Austr) pa eA 
Puszta, ( Austr.) poes'ta 
Putignano, (It.) poe-tin-yalno 
Putnok, Austr.) poot’ngk 
Putten, (Neth.) poot’tén 
Puttlitz, (Prus.) pogt! lits 
Putzilor, (Austr.) poot’st-lor 
Puy de bome, (Fr.) dep. 4! dé ddme 
Puy Guillaume, (Fr.) ya gi-t yOme! or gil 
Puy, A (Fr.) pi- 
Puzzuoli, (1t.) popt-dzog-0'lt 
Pyaam, § eth.) pv thm 
Pylos, (Gr.) pUbgs 
Pymatuning, (U. 8. pim-a-td/ ning 
Pyrenées, (F 
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Pyrenées, Lower, 9 in Rvrend! > Eng. pir'ents 


ées, U; . 
Sl camaong (Braz. ae a7 pi-re-ne'os 
) (Gr.) mt. per! gos 
Pyritz, (Prus.) pi’rits 
Pyssanitzen, (Prus.) pis! si-nit! stn 


Quackrznsrvzck, (Ger.) 
Quaderna, ar) me 
Quagues. m. 
rs daa ‘Sc. Pen.) 
Quaranta, (It.) 
Quarantania, (rat) mt. 
(Prus.) 


eee rub) 
uedlin Prus, 
Queeche, Rid te 
Queich, (Ger.) r. 
Quemada, (Pen.) 
Queretaro, (Mex.) 
Querfurt, ( 
Querinda, (Af.) ist. 
Querndrup, (Den.) 
Quero, (It. 

Quesne, (F'r.) 
Quetobo, (8S, Am.) r 
Quettehou, (Fr.) 
Queuille, Oe) 
Quiberon, (Fr.) 
Quibo, (8. Am.) isl. 
Quickborn, lege 
(Quilimari, (S. Am.) ¢. 


kwi-rin-ta'ri-a 
kwiir'ne-béka 
kwitr-ne-rd'lo 


kate-oo! ‘ 
1a kfdly! or kA-¥ 
kt-be-rong! 

kt/bo 


kwik! born 
kt'ti-ma-rt! 


Quilla, ¢Mex.) 
Quilmas, (Pen.) 
Quinisdal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Quinnebaug, (U. 8.. 
Quinnipiac, x ~ 8.) 
Quintana, (Pen.) 
Quintanar, (Pen. 
Quinten, (Switz 
Quipar, ¢ en.) 
Quito, (S. Am.) 
ese (U. 8.) th.) 
uoregnon, (Neth. 
Quorra, cats 


Raas, (Austr.) 
Raab, (Austr.) r. 
Raabjerg, (Den.) 
Raalfe, (Neth.) 
Rabanera, (Pen.) 


(it.) 


Radomyst, ( Austr.) 
Pen.) 
Radonia, (R.) 


Raleigh, (U. 8.) 
Ramah, (Af.) miss, sta. 
Ramapoo, (U. 8.) 
Ramb 0 en.) 
Ramboui 


Rancho, § eX. 
Ranco, ' . a 4 


Randers, J en.) 

jord, (Den.) 
Ranea, (Sc. Pen. 
Ranea, Se, Pen.) r. 
Rangoon, (Ind.) 
Raniczow, (Austr.) 
Ransel, The, (Neth.) 
Ranu, (Austr. 
Ranuzzi, (It.) 


Raritan, (U. 8.) 
Raron, (Switz.) 
Rasaculm, (It.) 
Raschow, (Prus.) 
Rasigerbi Point, (It.) 
Rasquera, Pen.) 
Rastadt, (Ger.) 
Rastede, (Ger.) 
Rastekais, (Sc. Pen.) mt 
Ratcha, ck. 
Rathenau, (Prus.) 
Ratishon, or Regensberg, 
(Ger.) 
Ratoneau, (Fr.) 
Rattan, (Mex.) isl. 


ri! de-boor® 
ra! dén-fort 
rit! kérs-boor® 
rdd'nor-shire 
ral dn 

ri! dd-gist 

ra! dolf-tsél 
ra! dim 

ra! dom-zile 


=D, rin, 
randy Oe  ockye! 


rin! dérs ft8rd 
ra/ne-a 

ra! peer 
rang-| 
rancho 

ran! él 


ri-nog! 
ri-noot! dzt 


ri a 

réhkng' l¢ tipe’ 
ri-pal/lo 
ra-pi/ta 
ri-po'la 
ra'pos 
rap-pa-hawnock 
rup'pérsh-vt'lér 
rar’i-tan 
ri-rong! 

rd! zt-koglm! 


Ratzebuhr, (Prus.) rut! se-boor 
Ratzeburg, (Den.) rit! se-boor® 
Raven, (Sc. Pen.) r. ra'vén 
Ravenna, (It.) ru-vén’na 
Ravensburg, (Ger.) ri véns-boor® 
Ravenstein, (Neth.) ri! vén-stine 
Ravna Gora, (Austr.) rio'na gd'ra 
Rawa, (Austr.) ri'va 
Raweiler Pass, (Switz.) ri-vt'lér 
Raycza, (Austr. ri'tcha 
Raynham, (U. 8.) rane'/ham 
Razes, (F Tr. ruze 
Razvalniji, (R.) riz-vil-nV jt 
yok (heey isl. Py 
Reading, (Eng. & U. 8.) réd' ding 
Real, Porto, (Braz.) por'to re-u) 
Reale, (It.) mt. re-d'/le 
Realego, (Mex.) re-i-le! zo 
Realmont, (Fr.) re-tl-ming! 
Rebolossa,.(Pen.) re-b5-li5s! sa 
Receicie aaetiousee [oo 
erche, Arc’ a 
the, (Austral) 5 Pe-ekersl? 
Recogne, (Neth.) re-kony! 
Recousse, (Fr.) re-koos! 
Redon, (Fr.) re-dong! 
Redondela, Etch re-don! de-la 
Redondo, oe} re-din' do 
Redondo, (8. toa! Awe re-ddn! do 
Reekbergen (Neth.) rék/ bér! gen 
Beer, (Den.} isl, rére 
Reest, eee rs réste 
Reetz, (Prus. rete 
Refugio, (Mex. re-Soq tht-o 
Refugio as ex.) él re-fog! tht-o 
Rega, (Prus.) r. re! ga 
Regalbulo, cit.) re-gil/boo-lo 
Regen, (Ger.) ré! gin 
Regenweisze, (Ger.) r. ré-gén-wits! se 
a ke or Ratisbon, } 9 gins birk 
Regensperg, (Switz ) rt! gins-pire 
Reggio, It.) réd'jo 
na, A rus.) rena 
hoboth, (U, 8.) re-hd' both 
eichenau, (Switz.) rl the-nou 
sca (Switz. Ger r/thén-bath 
Reichenberg, ( Austr.) rr thén-bér® 
Reichenstein, ene rt/thén-stine 
Reichshofen, (Fr.) riths' ho! fen 
Reifnitz, (Austr.) rife'nits 
Reigolaweiler, (Switz.) rt! golts-vt'lér 
Reinwasser, ee rine-vis! sér 
Reisenburg, (Prus.) ri’ zén-boor® 
Reismarkt, (Austr.) rts! mirkt 
Reiss, (aer.} rls 
Rekkem, (Neth.) rék/hém 
Rema, (Gr.) & relma 
Remete, (Austr, re-me'ig 
Remich, (Neth. re! mith 
Remiremont, (F'r.) re-mire-ming! 
Remmath, (Ger, ) rém! mite 
Remus, (Switz.) oe gos oe rome 
Remusat, (Fr.) rem 
Rena, (Gr.) o rq'na 
Renac, (Fr.) re-nuk! 
Renan, (sit) re!now 
nco, (It.) 7 rén’ko 
epee ¢ gst ) peers 2 
ndsburg, (Den. r 07; 
Renesse, ras ésse! 
Reninghe, (N: hs re! ning-B 
Renligen, (Switz.. rénti-gén 
Rennen, (R.) rén'nén 
Rennes, (Fr.) réne 
Reno, Te) #. re/no 
Rensselaer, (U. 8.) vén-sel-lére | 
Renswoude, (Neth.) réns!vou-dg 
Réolie, la, (Fr) re-o-te! 
Reparata, (It.) re-pi-rite 
Requena, (Pen.) re-ke/na 
Requilego, (Pen.) re-kt-le! go 
Ress Ness, (Den.) résse nase 
Reuben, cea.) ri/bén 
Reuch, (Ger.) r. roith 
Reuss, (Ger.) roiss 
Reuss, fewitz.) tf roiss 
Reuthlingen, (Ger.) soit! ling-éw 
Revel, (R.) ve 
Revellata, Qt) 6. ve-véL-la' ta 
Revigny, ¢ r.) re-vin-yt! 
Revilla, (Pen. Mex.) revtl/ya or re-vtt!ya 
Réy, le, vee) 16 re-t' or re 
Rey, Villa Nova del, (Braz.) vil/ya nd'va dél rt 
Reyes, (Mex. 8, Am.) re'yésse 
Reyes, Quer) T. re! yésse 
Rheda, (Ger. re'da 
Rheenen, oa ré/nén 
Rheims, (Fr.) rdngse or rims 
Rhein, or Rhine, (Prus rine 
a Rhine, (Prus. 
ein, or ne, 
Neth. Ger.) r. ~ 


Fr. long & and short of, nearly as in spur. — Final ly, French 2 mouillé. —An!' ger, vil cious. — g a8 sin pleasure; Z and ch guttural , ny liquid ; <% as in pith, 
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Rheinfall, (Switz.) 
@heinau, ot witz.) 
Rheine, (Ger.) 
Rheinek, (Switz.) 
Rheinfelden, (Switz.) 
Rheinthal, (Switz.) 
Rheinwald, (Switz.) 
Rhin, Lower, re dep. 
Rhin, Upper, (Fr.) dep. 


Rhine, or Rhein, (Neth.) r. 
Rhine, (Bavarian,) (Ger.) 


Bhine, Lower, Grand 
Duchy of, (Ger.) 


Rhodes, or Rhodus, (Tur.) 


isl. 
Rhone, (Fr.) dep. 
®héne, Mouths of the, 


(Fr.) r. 

Rhéne, Mouths of the, 
(Fr.) dep. 

Ria Arosa, (Pen.) 

Ria Retanzes, (Pen.) 


Ria Muros y Noya, (Pen.) 


Ria Vigo, (Pen.) 
Riace, (It.) 
Riano, (It.) 
Riazan, (R.) 
Ribadavia, (Pen.) 
Ribadeo, (Pen.) 
Ribas, (Pen.) 
Ribay, le, (Fr.) 
Ribe, (Den.) 
Ribecourt, ay 
Ribera, (It. 
Ribnitz, (Ger.) 
Richelieu, (Can.) 
Richtenberg, (Prus.) 
Richtensweiler, (Switz.) 
Ricote, (Pen.) 
Fidepa, (Cem) L 
Riego, (Pen.) 
Riel, (Neth.) 
Riera, (Mex.) 
Riesengebirge, (Austr.) 
Rieti, (It.) 
Rieupéyroux, (Fr.) 
Riga, (R.) 
Righiberg, (Switz.) 
He, (Fr.) r. 
Rivas, (Pen.) 
Rima Stombath, (Austr.) 
Rimini, (It.) 
Rimouski, (Can.) 
Rimouski, foam) tr 
Rimout, (Fr.) 
Rimpa, (Ger.) 
Rinaldo, (It.) isl. 
Ringerbruck, (Neth.) 


Ringkjoebing Fjord, (Den.) 


Ringoes, (U. 8.) 
Ringsager, (Sc. Pen.) 
Rimgvaldsoe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Rinne, (Neth 
Rinsumageest, (Neth.) 


Rio Grande do Norte, (Braz.) r#/o 


Rio Janeiro, (Braz.) 
Rio Negro, (Braz.) 
Rio Tigre, ( Mex.) 
Riocabado, (Pen.) 
Riocorbo, (Pen.) 
Rioja, (Pen. & 8. Am.) 
Riolobos, ee 
Rioni, (R.) r. 
\Riposto, (It.) 
Rislinge, (Den.) 
Ritzebuttel, (Ger.) 
ia, (It.) 

ivalgo, (It.) 


Riviere a Jacques, (U. 8.) 


Rivoli, (It.) 
Roanoke, (U. 8.) 
Robbe Sand, (Neth.) 
Robechies, (Neth.) 
Robigen, (Switz.) 
Robillante, (It. 
Robleda, (Pen. 

Roc St. Andro, le, (Fr.) 
Roca, iad Cm 

Roca, la, (Pen.) 
Rocca Contrado, (It.) 
Rocca Imperiale = 


Rocca Partida, (Mex.) isl. 


Roccella, (It.) 

Roche, la, (Fr. Neth.) 
Rochechouart, (Fr.) 
Rochefom, (Fr. & Neth.) 


ede aha (Switz.) 0. 


och@lle, la, (Fr.) 
Rochemaure, (Fr.) 
Rochetta, la, (It.) 
Rockaway, (U. 8.) 
Rockbridge, (U. 8.) 
Rockenhausen, (Ger.) 
Roda, (8c. Pen.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


rine'fal 
rl'now 
rine 

rt nék 
rine! fél-dén 
rine’ tile 
rine’ valt 
rang 
rang 
rine 
vine 


rine 


rddes 


rdne 
rone 


rdne 


via d-r5!ea 
rt'a re-tan'thos 
ri'a moo'ros t n3'ya 
ria vt! go 
rt-d’tche 

rt-a! no 

rt-a! zan 

rt-ba! da-vt'a 
ri-ba-de'o 
ri'bas 

lé ri-ba! 

vi'be 
ribe-koor! 
ri-be'ra 

rip! nits 
ri-shé-lidd! 
rith'tén-bér& 
rith'téns-vi'lér 


ri-e'ra 

ri! zén-ge bir’ ge 
rt-¢e! tt 
riA-pa-rod! 
rt'ga or rt! ga 
ri! gi-bérE 

rile 

ril’vas 

rt'ma stdm' bite 
ri! mit-nt 
ré-moos! kt 
rt-mogos! kt 
ri-mog! 

rim'pa 

ri-nal' do 

ring! ér-britk 
ring! kidh-bingh f tard 
rin’ goes 

rings! d-gér 
ring! valds-RQ 
rin’ne : 


rin'soo-ma-géste! 
an'de db ndr'te 

ri!o Eha-ni'ro 
rt'o ne! gro 
ri'o ti! 
rt'd-ki-ba'do 
rt'3-kor'bo 
rt-0'tha 
rt'5-l5'bos 
ri-O'nt 
ri-pds'to 

te’ ling-e 
rit! se-bist! tél 
rica 
rt-vill! go 
ri-vi-ere’ UB jak 
ri! vd-li 
r0'ndke 
rob’ be siind 
rodbe-shit! 
rd'bi-gén 
70-bil-lan’te 
7d-ble'da 
lé rdk sdng tng-drd! 
rd/ka 


la ro/ka 

ard be kn-trO'do 
rok’ka tm-pe-ri-it' le 
rok'ka partida 
rdt-tchél'la 

1a rdshe 
rdshe-shoo-tre! 
roshe-fore! 
rdshe-fog-ko!’ 

la r5-shél! 
rdshe-mire! 

la rd-két'ta 

rok! a-way 

rok’ bridge 

rok! kén-hou!zén 
r0'da 


Rodome, (Sc. Pen.) 
Roekel, (Neth.) 
Roer, (Neth.) r. 
Roeskilde, (Den.) 
Rogaguala, (S. Am.) 
Roggenberg, (Switz.) 
Roggeveld, Agter, (Af.) 
Roggeveld, Bergen, (ee) 
Roggeveld, Karro, (Af.) 
Roggeveld, Klein, (Af.) 
Roggeveld, Middel, (Af.) 
Rogliano, (It.) 
Rohan, (Fr.) 
Rohilcund, co 
Rohrbach, (Switz.) 
Rohrbrunn, (Ger.) 
Rokitzan, (Austr.) 
Rokko Point, (It.) 
Rolde, (Neth.) 
Roldue, (Neth.) 
Rolgesbuttel, (Ger.) 
Rolle, (Switz. 
Rom, (Den.) isl. 
Roma, (Sc. Pen.) 
Roma, or Rome, (It.) 
Romagna, (It.) 
Romagnano, (It.) 
Romala, (Tur.) 
Romammotiers, (Switz.) 
Romanel, (Switz.) 
Romanov, (R.) 
Romanova, (R.) 
Romans, i) 
Rome, or Roma, (It.) 
Romishorn, (Switz.) 
Romont, (Switz.) 
Romorantin, (Fr.) 
Roimos, (Switz.) 
Romsdal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Ronbo, (R.) L 
Roncas, (Pen.) 
Roncesvalles, (Pen.) 
Ronciglione, (It.) 
Ronco, (It.) 
Roncaq, (Fr.) 
Ronda, (Pen.) 
Rondout, (U. 8.) 
Ronkebye, (Den.) 
Ronne, (Sc. Pen.) 
Ronnehy, (Sc. maak 
Ronquillo, el, iron 
Roode Kruis, (Neth.) 
Roon, (Neth.) 
Ropezyce, (Austr.) 
Roquefort, (Fr.) 
Roquetae, (Pen.) 
Roquevaire, (Fr.) 
Roeraas, (Sc. Pen.) 
Rosa de Castilla, (Mex.) 
Rosa, (It.) isl. 
Rosa Monte, (It.) 
Rosario, (It.) 
Rosario, el, (Mex.) 
Rosario, tee, Te 
Rosart, (Neth.) 
Rosas, (Pen.) g. 
Roscommon, (Ir.) ce. 
Rosenau, (Austr.) 
Rosenberg, (Austr. Prus. 
Ger.) 
Rosenburg, (Prus.) 
Rosendal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Rosenheim, (Ger.) 
Rosenholm, (Den.) 
Rosetta, ie 
Rosi, (It.) mt. 
Rosignol, (Can.) & 
Rosla, (Ger.) r. 
Rossa, (Switz.) 
Rosgano, (It.) 
Rossbach, (Prus.) 
Rossignol, (Neth.) 
Rossiniére, (Switz.) 
Ross (aura 
(Scot.) 
Rostock, (Ger.) 
Rota, (Pen.) 
Rotels, (Switz.) 
Roth, (Ger. Switz.) 
Rothaus, (Ger.) 
Rethenbach, (Ger.) 
Rothenberg, (Prus.) 
Rothenbrunn, (Switz.) 
Rothenburg, (Ger.) 
Rothenthurm, (Switz.) 
Rotondo, It} 
Rotondo, fe) mt. 
Rotterdam, (Neth.) 
Rottum, (Neth.) 
Rouen, (Fr.) 
Rouge, (Fr. 
Rouilliac, ie r.) 
Roulans, (Fr.) 
Rousillon, (Fr.) 


and Cromarty, 


r5'dd-me 
r0k'két 


roor 

rds'kil-de 
rd-ga-goo-u'la 
rog! gén-bér® 
uth’tér rog’ ge-félt” 
bér! gén rag’ ge-féit! 
kir'ro rog'ge-félt! 
kline rog! ge-félt! 
mid’dél rog' ge-félt! 
r5l-ya! no 

70-dan, 

70-hil-kund! 

rore' bath 
rore'brogn 
70'kit-sin! 

rok'ko 

rol’ de 

rble-ditk! 

rol’ gésse-bist'tél 
Ls 

rome 

70'ma 

70!/ma 

rd-mian! ya 
rd-miin-yii!no 
rb-mii'/la 
75-mim-mi-ti-¢! 
rd-mi-nél! 

r0-mi! nov 
10-mil-nd!va 


70!'mis-hdrne! 
rd-mong! 
7r0-mo-ring-téng 
75'mos 

roms’ dile 
ron'bo 

ron' kis 

vn! thésse-vull’ yésse 
vdn-tchil-yo' ng 
rdn'ko 

rongke 
rdn'da® 
ron-dout! 
ronk! e-bit 
ron'ne 
ron'ne-bit 

él rbn-kil'ye 
70! de krois 
rine 
70'pe-sht'tsg 
rdk-fore! 
7b-Kke' tits 
rdke-vare! 


r 6s 

70'sa de ki-sttl/ya or ki- 
70'2a 

rd!'za mon'te 
70-20! r't-0 

él r5-si/rt-0- 
r0-si!ri-0 
7d-ziire! 
ro'sis 
ros! kom-mon 
70! z¢e-nouw 


rb!zén-bérB 


70!zén-boor, 
r5'zén-dal 
70!'zén-hime! 
7d!/zén-holm! 
rd-sét/ta 

70! zt “ 
715-27n-y5. 
ros'la 

75s! sa 
75s-stt'no 
ros! buch 
rds-sin-yoU 
7ds-st-ni-ére! 


krom! arty 


rdte!hous 
r0/tén-bath 
ro!tén-bére 
70'tén-brogn! 
rd'tén-boor® 
rd'tén-togrm! 
7d-t5n'do 


rooge 

hel or rog-t-yik! 
rog-lang : 
rog-zil- (-24-) yong! 


[stt’ya 


Rousses, les, (Fr.) 
Rouville, (Can.) 
Rovanemi, (R.) 
Roveen, lene 
Roverbella, (It. 


Roveredo, ¢ ustr. Switz.) 


Rovigno, ustr.) 
Rovigo, ({t.) 
Roville, (Fr.) 
Roxburgh, (Scot.) co. 
Roxen, (Pen.) h 
Roxo, (Mex.) c 
Roya, tre) Tr 

Roye, (Fr.) 
Rozans, (Fr.) 
Rozas, las, (Pen.) 
Rozendaal, (Neth.) 
Rozuelo, (Pen.) 
Rubano, (Pen.) 
Rubenstein, (Prus.) 
Rubielos, (Pen.) 
Rubiera, (It.) 
Rucello, It.) 
Rucine, (It.) 
Rucky, (Austr.) 
Rudkjuobing, (Den.) 
Rudolstadt, (Ger.) 
Rueda, (Pen.) 


Toes 
ee 


rd-vd-ne!mt 
rb-vene! 
7b-vér-bél'la 
r0-ve-re'do 


78-zén-dole? 
75-thog-e!lo 
roq-ba'no 

roo! bén-stine! 
roq-bi-e! los 
roq-bi-e'ra 
rog-tchél/lo 
roq-tcht! ng 
rook kt 

rid’ kidh!' bingh 
roq! dols-stat 


roq-e'da 
Rueda de l’Amirante, (Pen.) rog-e'da de la mt-rin'tg 


Ruegno, (It.) 
Ruelle, (Fr.) 


Ruexas, Casto de, (Pen.) 


Rugen, (Prus.) iel, 
Rugenwalde, (Prus.) 
Ruggisber, nf witz.) 
Rugiero, (It. 

Ruhr, (Ger. fr. 
Ruhwarden, (Ger.) 
Ruighuizum, (Neth.) 
Ruinas, (les) 
Ruinerwold, (Neth.) 
Rum, (Austr. 
Ruma, (Austr.) 
Rumberg, (Austr.) 
Rumilla, (Tur.) 
Rumligen, (Switz.) 
Rummelsburg, (Prus.) 
Runafer, (R.) 

Runen, eth.) 
Ruoti, (It.) 
Rupelmonde, (Neth.) 
Rusi, (Austr.) 

Russ, ‘pay 

Russ, (Prus.) 7. 
Russia, Asiatic 
Russia, European 


. 


roq-én! yo 

kas'to de roq-e! this 
rb'gén 

rh! gén-vil'de 

roog! gis-bérd 
rogse-e'ro 


roor 

roq/ var-dén 
ros’! hoi! zogm 
roq-t/ nts 

roi! nér-vold! 


rogs 


ro0s 
roos'skia or rus! shXe * 
roos'shia or rus'shta 


Russian Territory, (N. Am.) rogs'shian or rus'shian 
r 


Russoczyn, (Prus.) 
Russweiler, pth 
Ruti, (Switz. 

Rutli, or Grutli, (Switz.) 
Ruvis, Gvied 
Ruvo, ( t.) 
Ruysselede, (Neth.) 
Rykevorsel, (Neth.) 
Rynarzewo, (Prus.) 
Rys, (Sc. Pen.) 2. 
Rysbergen, (Neth.) 
Ryssen, (Neth.) 
Ryswyk, (Neth.) 


SaaxksUMHvISEN, (Neth ) 


Saal, (Ger.) r. 

Saala, (Ger.) r. 
Saalburg, (Ger.) 
Saale, (Prus.) r. 
Saalfeld, (Prus. Ger.) 


Saane, or Sarine, (Swi¢.) r. 


Saanen, (Switz.) 
Saarbruck, (Ger.) 
Saarburg, (Ger.) 
Saariarvi, (R.) 
Saarlouis, (Ger.) 
Saas, (Switz.) 
Sabana, (S. Am.) 
Sabancui, (Mex. 
Sabbianetta, (It. 
Sabine, (Mex.) lL & 
Sabioncella, (Austr.) 
Sabium, (It.) 

Sable, (Fr.) 

Sables d’Olonne, (Fr.) 
Sabroso, (Pen.) 
Sacandaga, te 8.) 
Sacarappa, (U. 8.) 
Sacatecoluco, (Mex.) 
Sacco, (It. 

Sacco, (It.) r. 


tor-tne! 


r9q/vo 
rois'sél-le'dg 
rt/ke-Sdr'sél 
ri!nar-ze!vo 
riis 


ris'bér! gén 
ris'sin 
rts'vike 


zas 

sd-ba! (-va’) na 
ad-bian-kog-t! 
sitb-bt-a-nét'ta 
si-bi'ne, Eng. sd-bine’ 
8d-bi-dn-tchél'la 


sabl d5-lone? 
8d-brd!'so 
si-kan-da! ga 
8i-ka-rap'pa 
8d-ki' te-ko-log'ko 
sak! ko 

sak'ko 


Hate, fir, fqll, what, bat. — Mete, prey, hélp, thére, htr.— Ptne, marine, bird, fig. — Note, ddve, mve, wolf, book, lord. — Tine, bull, ynite. —Fr. long ofe; Fr. short bit.» 
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Saceonex, (Switz.) 

Sacedon, ‘ en.) 

Sacer, (It.) - 

Sacernela, (Pen.) 

Sachsen, or Saxony, (Ger. 
8. 


Pru s 
Sachsen-Altenburg, (Ger.) 
Sachsen-Coburg-Gotha, 


(Ger.) 
Sachsenhausen, (Ger.) 


Sachsen-Meiningen, (Ger.) 


Sachsen-Weimar, (Ger.) 
Sacile, Uhr 

Saco, (U. 8.) 
Sacramento, (Mex.) 
Sado, (Pen.) tT. 
Sadogura, (Austr.) 
Saeby, (Den.) 
Saengerhausen, (Prus.) 
Safi, (It.) 

Saghalien, As.) 
Saginaw, (U. 8.) 
Sagone, (It.) g. 

Sagra, (Pen.) mt. 
Saguenay, ren} 


Sahara, (Af.) 


oat (Eg.) 

aignes, (Fr.) 

Saillon, (Switz.) : 

Sailly de la Somme, (Fr.) 

St. Afrique, (Fr.) 

St. Agréve, (Fr.) 

St. Alberto, (It.) 

St. Peed It.) 

St. Amand, (Fr.) 

St. Amans, (Fr.) 

St. Amantes, (Neth.) 

St. Ambroix, (Fr.) 

St, Amour, (Fr.) 

St. Ana, (Sex.) 

St. Andeol, le Bourg, (Fr.) 

St. Andiol, (Fr.) 

St. André, (Fr.) 

St. Andrea, (It.) ¢. & isl. 

St. Angelo, (It.) 

St. Antioco, (It.) isl. 

St. Antonio, (Mex. Pen.) 

St. Antonio de la Huerta, 
Mex.) 

St. Antonio, (Mex.) r. 

St. Antonius, | abegan 

St. Arnould, (Fr.) 

St. Aubin, (Fr. & Switz.) 

St. Aurica, ([t.) ¢ 

St. Avertin, (Fr.) 

St. Avit, (Fr. 

St. Avold, (Fr.) 

St. Barbara, (Pen. Mex.) 

&t. Bartolome, (Pen.) 

St. Bartolomeo, (It.) 

St. Benedetto, (It.) 

St. Benedicto, (Mex.) 

St. Bertevento, (It.) 

St. Benin, (Fr.) 

St. Benito, (Mex.) isl. 


St. Bernard, (It, Switz.) mt, 


St. Bernardo, “ia 6, 

8t. Blain, (Fr. 

St. Blaise, (Switz.) 

St. Blas, (Mex.) pt. 

St. Blasien, (Ger.) 

St. Braix, (Switz.) 

St. Branchier, (Switz.) 

St. Bras, (Pen 

&t. Braz, (Pen. 

St. Brice, (Fr.) 

St. Briene, (Fr.) b. 

8t. Bris, (Fr.) 

#t. Buenaventura, (Mex.) 

#t. Calais, rr 

#t. Canat, (Fr. 

St, Carlos, (Mex.) 

St. Carlos del Monterrey, 
(Mex.) 

St. Catalina, (Mex.) isl. 

St. Catharina, (Braz.) 

St. Catharine, (S. Am.) 

®t. Celoni, (Pen.) 

St. Chamand, (Fr. 

St. Chamond, (Fr. 

St, Chinian, (F'r.) 

St. Clair, (Fr.) 

St. Clemens, (Den.) 

&t. Clemente, (Mex.) isl. 

St. Clemente Volcano, (8. 


Am.) 
St. Cloud, (Fr.) 
#t. Coloma, (Pen.) 
St. Colombe, (Fr.) 
St. Croce, (it. 
St. Croix, (Switz.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
St. Cruz, (Pen. Mex. S. Am.) sitin’ta krooth 


tuk! sen, sdz!o-ny 
stk! sén Ul/tén-boor® 


} stk! sén kB'boorB gd!ta 


zak! zén-hou'zén 
zak! sén mt'ning-én 
zak! sén-vt' mar 


sii! do 


ér-hou!zén 
sa! fi 
sag-ha'li-en 


sany! 

sil-yong! or stit-yong! 

sil-yi (sit-yt) dé la sdme! 

sang ta-frike! 

sdng ti-greéve! 

sin al-bér'to 

sin i-lés’st-0 

sang tad-mang!’ 

sang ta-mang! 

sang ta-mangt! 

sdng og et 

sang td-mo 

stnita a/na 

sang téng-de-Ble! lé bogr 

sang tang-dt-Ole! 

sang tang-dre! 

sin an-dre'a 

san an'je-lo 

sin an-tt-0'ko 

sin an-td'ni-o 

san dn-td'ni-o de ld 99- 
ér'ta 


sin tin-t8'nt-o 

zinkt an-td!nt-998 

sang tir-noo! 

sang td-bang! 

sin ou! ri-ka 

sang ta-vér-ting’ 

sdng ta-vi! 

sdng ti-vd! 

sin bar-bi/ra 

sin bar-t5-15-me! 

san bar-t5-ld-me’o 

san be'ne-dét'to 

siin be-ne-dtk'to 

stin be-ne-vén'to 

sdng be-ndng! 

san be-ni'to 

sang bér-nire!’ 

sin bér-nir'do 

sdng Wéng 

edng blaze 

san blas 

zankt bla! zt-én 

sang bra 

sang bring-sht-¢! 

sin bris : 

stn brith 

sang brisse 

sang bri-A! 

edng brit 

citn boge-nd-vén-tog'ra 

sang kd-la! 

sang kit-na! 

stn kar'los 

stin’ kilr’los dél mbn-tér 
r? 

sin ki-ta-lt!na 

stin ki-ta-ri'na 

sin ka-ta-ri'ne 

stin the-lo'nt 

sdng shd-ming! 

sdng sha-mong! 

sang shi-ni-ang’ 

sang klare 

zankt kle’méns 

stn kle-mén'te 


{ siin kle-mén’ te vdl-ki! no 


sdng kloo 

sin k5-15'ma 
sang kd-long)! 
stin kro! che 
sang krwa 


8t. Dalmazo, (It.) 

St. Dalmazzio, ia 

St. Denis, (Fr. Switz.) 

St. Didier, (Fr.) 

St. Diego, (Mex.) 

St. Dizier, (Fr.) 

St. Domiano 

St. Domingo, (Braz. Mex. 
8. Am. 


St. Domingo de la Calzado, 
-(Pen.) 
or St eed or Hayti, (W. 


nd. 
St. Donino, bee 
St. Donna, (It.) 

St. Eleazorio, (Mex.) 

St. Elena, (Pen. 8S. Am.) 
St. Elisabetta, (It.) 

8t. Endre, dete 

St. Erga, (R.) 

St. Esprit, Pont, (Fr.) 
St. Etienne, (Fr.) 

St. Eulalie, (Pen.) 


St. Eustatius, (W. Ind.) ésl. 


St. Fé, (8. Am.) 


St. Felices el Chico, (Pen.) 


St. Felipe, (Mex.) 
St. Fernando, (Mex. Pen.) 


St. Fernando, silver mines, 


(S. Am.) 


|) St. Fiorenza, (It.) 


St. Florent, (F'r.) 

St. Florentin, ge 

St. Flour, (Fr. 

St. Fons, (Fr.) 

St. Francisco, en 
St. Francisco, (Mex.) r. 
St. Francisco de Ja Silla, 


(Mex.) 
St. Francisco Xavier, 


(Mex. 
St. Francois, (Can.) 
St. Gabriel, (Mex.) 
St. Gallen, (Switz.) 
St. Gaudens, (Fr.) 
St. Gauitier, (Fr.) 
St. Genevieve, (F'r.) 
St. Genis, (Fr.) 
St. George, (S. Am.) 
St. Georges, (Fr.) 
St. Gerand, (Fr.) 
St. Gerard, (Fr.) 
St. Germain, (Fr.) 
St. Germain en Lozére, 


Tr. 
st! Germain Lambron, 
(Fr.) 


St. Germain sur Seine, (Fr.) 


St. Geronino, (Mex.) isl. 
St. Giacomo, (Switz.) 
St. Giles, (Neth.) 

St. Gilles, (Fr.) 

St. Gioinfiore, (It.) 

St. Giorgio, (It.) 

St. Giovani, (It.) 

St. Giovanni, (It.) 


St. Giovanni di Sallaro, (It.) 


ft. Giraldo, (Pen.) 

St. Girons, ‘Fr.) 

St. Giuliano, (It.) 

St. Goar, (Ger.) 

St. Gothard, (Switz.) mt. 
St. Guisto, (It.) 

St. Gyargy, (Austr.) 

St. Heerenbrock, (Neth.) 
St. tana Ga isl, 

St. Helena Tonnara, (It.) 
St. Helene, (Fr.) 

St. Helier, (Fr.) 

St. Hermito, (Fr.) 

St. Hilaire, (}'r.) 
St. Hubert, tNeth.) 

St. Hyacinthe, (Can.) 
St. Hypolite, (Fr.) 

St. Iago, (W. Ind.) 

St. Ignacio, (.aex.) 

St. Inier, (Switz.) 

St. Ines, (Mex.) 

St. Jacob, (Neth.) 

St. Jacques, (Fr.) 

St. Jean, (Fr.) 

St. Jean d’Angely, (Fr.) 
St. Jean Day, (Fr) 

St. Jean de Gard, (Fr.) 


St. Jean Pied de Port, (Fr.) 


St. Joaninho, (Pen.) 

St. Joao, (Pen.) 

St. Joao de Foz, (Pen.) 
St. Joao de Sines, (Pen.) 
St. Joaquim, (Mex.) 

St. Johan, (Den. Austr.) 
St. Johann, (Austr.) 

St. Jooris Weert, (Neth.) 


siin'ta dal-mu!dzo 
stin'ta dal-mit!zt-o 
sdng de-ni! 

sdng di-di-e! 

sin dt-e! go 

sdng di-zt-e! 

stn dd-mi-t!/no 


sin (sdng) dd-min! go 


stin dd-min! go de la kiil- 
tha! do 

sdint dd-min! go, ha! ti 

stin dd-n't/no 

stin'ta don'na 

siin ¢-le-t-thd! (-85') r't-0 

atin e-le/na 

stin e-li-st-bét/ta 

sin én'dre 

sinkt ér! ga 

sdng tésse-prt! 

sang te-tt-ene! 

sitn’ta ¢-o9-la/Ti-¢ 

esta! sht-us 

sin'ta fe , 

sdn fe-li'thésse él tchit'ko 

sing fe-lipe! 

sin fér-nin'do 


sin fér-nian!do 


sin fi-d-rén' dia 

sdng fld-ring! 

sang fld-rang-tang! 

sdng floor 

sang fong 

sin fran-thts! (-s'ts! 

san friin-tits! (-sis! 

sin frin-thts! (-sts! 
de la sil/ya (st'ya 

sin frin-thts! (-sts') ko 
thd-oi-ér! 

sdng frang-swil! 

san ga! bri-él 

zankt gal’ lén 

sang go-dang! 

sang go-t-ti-e! 

sang she-ne-vit-eve! 

sdng she-nt! 

san che-Or' The 

sdng shirshe 

sang she-ring 

sang she-rare’ 

sang shér-mang! 

pes shér-mang! tng 13- 
zére! 


ko 
ko 
ko 


m 
sdng shér-mang! léng- 
br6n, 


sdng shér-mdng! siir sane 
sin the-rd-nt!'no 

siin ji-a-kd!mo 

sing Sile 

sang gily (#1-t) 

sin jid-in-ft-d're 

siin 7idr'jio 

stn jid-vd!nt 

san jtd-vin' nt 

sin j10-vin'nt dé st-la!ro 
san Eht-ral’do 

sdng gi-rin 

sian jigg-lt-a'no 

zankt go! ur 

zankt got! hart 

sin gwis'to 


ja: 

Jacke he’rén-brok! 
sin'ta e/le-na‘or hél-8’na 
adn'ta ¢'le-na tén-nd'ra 
sang te-léne! 
sang te-li-e' 
sdng tér-mite? 
sang ti-lare! 

sang tit-ber! 
sang tt-a-sdngt! 
sang ti-p0-Tite! 
sin tha’ go 
adn ig-nd/tht- (-st-) 0 
sdng ti-nt-¢! 
sdn'ta t nésse 

zankt ya!kob 
sdng shak 
sang shang 
sang shang dangshtt! 
sdng shang da 
sang shang dé gir 
sdng shang pie dé pdre 
sian Ehd-d-nin’o 
siin thO-a!o 

stin Thd-it'o de fotn 
sin EhO-ii’o de st'nésse 
sin ThO-a/ kim 

zankt yo-hin! 

zankt yd-han! 

zankt yo!ris verte 


St. Jorge, (Pen.) 


stin ThOr’The 


St. Jorge de Olancho, (Mex.) stn Thor’ Zhe de 0-lan'tcho 


St. Jose, (Mex.) 
St. Jose de Premas 
St. Jose de Tamoalipan, 


(Mex.): 

St. Josef, (Mex.) 

St. Jouan, (Fr.) 

St. Jouin, (Fr.) 

St. Juan, (Mex.) - < 

St. Juan Baptista, (Mex.) 

St. Juan Baptista, f 

St. Juan de Nicaragua, 
(Mex.) 

St. Juan de Ulua, fo 

St. Juanico, (Mex.) isl. 

St. Julias, (Pen.) jt. 

St. Julien, (Fr.) 

8t. Julien du Vourvantes, 
(Fr.) 

St. Julien Je Chap, (Fr.) 

St. Just, (Fr.) 

St. Justa, (It.) 

St. Kirah, (Austr.) 

St. Konstantinov, (R.) 

St. Lambert, is 

St. Lary, (Fr. 

St. Lattier, (Fr.) 

St. Laurent, C 

St. Lazaro, (Mex.) @ 

St. Leo, (It. 

St. Leonardo, (It. &, Pen.) 

St. Leonhard, ghee 

St. Leonovo, (R.) 

St. Lo, (Fr.) 

St. Lorenzo, (Mex.) 

St. Lorenzo, (It.) 

St. Louis, (Fr. Af.) 

St. poet (O 8.) 

St. Lucar de Barameda, 
(Pen.) 

St. Lucar de Guadiana, 

Pen.) 

St. Lucar Ja Mayor, (Pen.) 

St. Lucas, (Neth.) c. 

St. Lucia, (Mex.) 

St. Lucida, (It.) 

St. Luis, (Mex.) 

St. Luiz, (Mex.) 

St. Lussurgiu, (It.) 

St. Maarten, (Neth.) 

St. Maddalena, (It.) 

St. Maertens, (Neth.) 

St. Magno, (It.) 

St. Malo, (Fr.) 

St. Marano, (It.) 

St. Marc, (Fr. W. Ind.) 

St. Marco, ([t.) 

St. Marcos, (Pen.) 

St. Margarida, (Pen.) 

St. Margarita, (Mex.) isl. 

St. Maria, (Mex.) 

St. Maria de Ja Charcas, 
(Mex.) 

St. Maria del Oro, (Mex.) 

St. Maria di Leuca, (It.) 

St. Maria, (Switz.) 

St. Maria Monte, (It.) 

St. Marie, (Fr.) 

St. Marino, (It.) 

St. Marten, (Austr.) 

St. Martensdyk, (Neth.) 

St. Martin, (Fr.) 


siin Th! se 


(Mex.) atin Ehd'se de pre'mis 


atin Eh6'se de tat! md-u-Lé- 
in! 


Pp 
stn tho'sef 
sdng shog-iing! 
sdng shog-dng! 
stn thog-an! 
siin thog-tin! bip-tte’ta 


Mex.) mt. siin Ehoq-un! bap-tis'ta 


siin thog-in! de ni-ki-ra!- 


£99-a 
siin thog-iin! de o9'log-a 
atin thog-d-nt'ko 
sian thoo'lt-as 
sdng shitidng’ 
sdng shit-lidng! dit vger- 
van, 


gt 
sdng shii-ltdng! lé shit 
edn, 
sin'ta ioos!'ta 
zunkt ki!ra 
zunkt kon-stén-ti-ndv! 
edng lang-ber! 
sing li-ri! 
edng lat-ti-e 
sdng ld-ritng! 
sun la/thd- (-si-) ro 
sin le’o 
sin le-5-nir! do 
zankt le’dn-hart 
zankt le-6-nd'vo 
sdng 15 
san 16-rén!tho (-80) 
sin 10-rén!dzo 
sang log-t! 
stint logis 
san log'kar de bi-rii-mel- 
da 


stin log/kir de go0-a-dt- 
a/na 


ni 

stn loo’ kar la ma-yor! 

zunkt log’/kas 

stn’'ta log! tht- bbe a 

sin! ta log-ch?! 

stn log/is 

sdn log! ith (-ts) 

sin logs-sogrjog! 

zankt mare'ten 

sin'ta mad-da-le/na 

zinkt mare'téns 

sin’to man!'yo 

sdng mi!lo 

siin ma-ri/no 

sang mark 

sin mir'ko 

sin mitr/kos 

sdn'ta mir-gi-ri'da 

sdn'ta mar-gi-rit'ta 

sin'ta ma-ri/a 

sin'ta ma-rit'a de la chitr’e 
kas 


san'ta mia-ri'a dél 5'ro 
sin’ta mi-ri'a dt le-gq'ka 
zankt ma-rt/a 

siin'ta mari! a mon'te 
sdng mi-rt! 

gin mi-rt’ne 

zankt mar'tén 

zinkt mir'téns-dtke 

sang mirtdng’ 


St. Martin d’Estreaux, (Fr.) sdng mar-tdng’ désse tre-B* 


St. Martin de Montalban, 
(Pen.) 

St. Martin, (Austr. Switz.) 

St. Mateo, (Pen.) 

St. Matthieu, (Fr.) 

St. Maurice, (Can.) 

St, Maurice, (It.) 

St. Maurice, (Fr. Switz.) 

St. Mauro, (It.) ; 


sin mir-tin’ de mon-tal- 
ban! « 

zankt mir'tt 

stin mu-te!o 

sdng mat-tt-A? 

sing mb-risse! 

sin mou’rt-che 

sdng mo-risse! 

san mou'ro 


St. Maxence, Font de, (Fr.) fong dé sdng ma-sings’ 


St. Melain, (Fr.) 

St. Merino, (It.) 

St. Michel, (Fr.) 

St. Miguel, (Mex. Pen.) 
St. Migulita, (Mex.) 
St. Miklos, (Austr.) 

St. Moritz, (Switz.) 

St. Nazaire, (Fr.) 

St. Nicolo, (It.) 

St. Nicolaia, (R.) 

St. Oedenrode, Sho 
St. Olaya, (Pen. 

St. Omer, (Fr.) 

St. Oreste, (It.) 

St. Pablo, (Pen. Mex.) 
St. Palais, (Fr.) 

St. Pardoux, (Fr.) 


sang me-lang’ 
sin me-rit'no 
sdng mt-shél! 
sin mt! gog-él 
sin mi-goq-li'ta 
zinkt mi'klos 
ziinkt mO'rits 
séng nu-rare! 
sin nt/kd-lo 
zinkt ni-k0-ld’ya 
ztinkt 99/dén-r0' dg 
san'ta 5-la'ya 
sdng d-m, 
siin 5-résse'te 
stin pit! blo 
sang pa-la! 
r-dog! 


sdng p ‘ 
St. Paul Cap de Joux, (Fr.) sdng pole kdp dé shog 


St. Paul de Fenouillet, 
(Fr.) 


sang pdle dé fe-nogl-ye or 
Se-mogt-ye 


___ Fr. long @fand short o%, nearly as in spur.— Final ly, French ! mouillé. — An’! ger, vi!'cious. — g as 8 in pleasure ; & and th guttural ; ny liquid ; t% as in pith. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES., 


pit. Paurvel’s Polder, (Neth.) zankt pour/véls pou'dér 


St. Payo, (Pen.) atin pa'yo 

St. Pé, (Fr.) -- sang pe 

St. Pedro, (Mex. sin pe'dro 

St. Pedro, (Mer. Laer sin pe'dro 

St. Pére a Vy, (Fr.) sang pére & vt 
§t. Peter, (Austr.) j zankt pe'tér 


zunkt (sdint) pe'térs-boor® 
St. Petersburg, (R-) { or Arn pe'térs-bérgy 
St. Piero, (It.) stn pt-e'ro 
St. Pierre, (Can.) sdng pi-ére! 
St. Pierre de la Fage, (Fr.) sdng pt-ére! dé la fage 
St. Pierre, (Switz. W. nd.) sdng pt-ere! 


St. Pol, (Fr.) sang pole 

St. Pol ss Léon, (Fr.) adng pole d# le-Bng! 
St. Pourgain, (Fr.) sdng poor-sdng! 

St. Quirico, (It.) sin kwi-ri'ko 

St. Rafael, (Mex.) stn ra/fa-él 


St. Rafael, (Mex.) r. 
St. Remo, (It.) 

St. Remy, (Fr.) 

St. Romain, (Fr.) 
St. Rome, (Fr.) 

St. Rome de Cernon, (Fr.) 
St. Rosa, (Mex.) 

St. Rosa, (Mex.) isl. 
St. Rosario, (Mex.) 
St. Saba, Men’ 

St. Saba, pes isl, 


san ral fa-él 
sin re!mo 
sdng re-mit! 
sdng r0-mdng! 
sang rdme 
sdng rome dé sér-ndng! 
stn'ta 70'sa 
sin'ta rd'sa 
ede rd-si!ri-o 
sitn'ta sit!ba 
sin’ta si/ba 


St. Salvador, (Mex.) sin sal-va-dor! 
St. Saphorin, (Fr.) sdng si-fo-rang! 
St. Sauveur, (Fr.) sang 80-véir! 


St. Sebastian, (Pen. Mex.) sdin se-bas-ti-tn! 


St. Scbastiao, (Pen.) sin se-bis-ti-d!o 
St, Seine, (Fr. sdng sane 
St. Séver, (Fr.). sdng se-ver! 


St. Severina, (It.) sin'ta se-ve-ri!na 
St. Silvestre, ey sang sil-véstr! 
St. Stefano, It.) sin ste f i'no 

St. Thiebault, (Fr.) sang tt-bd! 

St. Tomas, (Mex.) siin t0'mas 

St, Tommaso, (It.) sin t0m-mil! so 
St. Ursanne, (Switz.) sang tir-sine! 


S&. Vilier, (Fr.) aang vi-ti-g! 
St. Veit i ustr.) zdnkt vite 
St. Ver Tchirska vér tchirs'ka 


St. Vincent, (Australia, Fr.) sdng vdng-sing' 

St. Vincente, (Mex.) sin vin-thén! (-sén') t¢ 
St. Vito, It.) san vi'to 

St. Viviens, (Fr.) adng vi-vi-dng! 

St. Xavier del Bac, (Mex.) sin Chil-vi' ér dél bak 
Saintes, (Fr.) sdngt 

Saintonge, (Fr.) adng-tongsh! 

Sajo St. Peter, (Austr.) sia'yo zinkt pe'tér 
Sala, (It. Sc. Pen.) sd/la 


Salama, (Mex.) 8a-1a!ma 
Salamanca, (Pen. Mex.) si-la-man'ka 
Salamon, ( Austr.) za! ld-mon 
Balandrella, (It,) sa-lan-drél'la 
Salas, (Pen. si! las 
Salbris, (Fr. sil-bri! 
Salerno, (It. sii-lér!no 
Salerno, (It.) g. si-lér!no 
Salicetto, (It. si-lt-chét! to 
Salina, (it) sd-li’na 
Salinas, (Pen.) 8é-lt'nas 


Salinas de Orichuela, (Pen.) si-li/nas de 3-rt-chog-¢'la 
Salinello, (It.) r. sti-li-nél/lo 


Salino, (It.) r. sa-Ti!no 
Salo, (It.) si’lo 
Salobrena, (Pen.) st-ld-bre'na 
Salona, (Gr.) mt. sd-l'na 
Salonica, (Tur.) 8t-13'ni-ka 
Salpi, 1 adl' pt 
Salpi, (It.) 2 sil’pt 
Salsadella, (Pen.) sil’ sti-déV ya 
Salso (It) tT sil! so 
Salsola, (It.) sil! sd-la 
sil'ta 


Saltilla, (Mex. 
Saltillo, (Mex, 
Baltino, (It.) 


sil-til’ya or sil-ti! ya 
sil-til/yo or sil-tt'yo 
sil-ti'no 


Salta, (8. en} 


Salto Ganobo, (Pen.) sil/to gi-nd'bo 
Saltza, (Ger.) r. zit! sa 
Saltzburg, (Austr. Ger.) zalts! boor® 
Saluzzo, (It.) si-logt! zo 
Saluzzola, (It.) 8a-loot!zd-la 
Salvador, (8. Am.) siil-va-dore! 
Salvaterra, (Pen.) sil-vi-tér'ra 
Salvatierra, (Pen.) sil-vi-ti-ér'ra 
Salza, (Ger.) r. zal tsa 
Salzwedel, (Prus.) alts! vé-dél 
Samara, cb sd-mi'ra 
Samara, (R.) r. sd-ma!ra 
Samarang, (East, Isl.) sdm-a-rdng! 
Samarcand, (As.) sam! ar-kand 
Samaria, (B .) st-md!ri-a 
Samassi, (It.) 8a-mis' sé 
Sambre, (Neth.) r. sim/bre or singbr 
Sampayo, (Pen.) sdm-pa! yo 
Samre, (Fr) stingy: 
Samsoe, (Den.) isl. zim! zh 

8an Bonifacio, (th) ean bd-ni-f id! chio 
San Boy, (Pen. siin boi 


San Clemente, (Pen.) 
San Ildefonso, (Pen.) 
San Juan, (S. Am.) 

San Luis, (8. Am.) 

San Luis Potosi, (Mex.) 
San, (Austr.) r. 
Sancerre, (Fr.) 
Sanctispiritus, (Pen.) 
Sandager,(Den.) 
Sandersleben, (Den.) 
Sandeweer, (Neth.) 
Sandoe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Sandusky, (U. 8.) 
Sandwich, (Eng. & U. 8.) 
Sangamon, (U. 8.) 
Sangonera, (Pen.) r. 
Sangro, (It. 

Sangro, (It.) r. 
Sanguesa, (Pen.) 
Sanguhan, (Scot.) 
Sanneo, (It. 

Sannikeda, (Sc. Pen.) 
Sansego, (Austr.) tsl. 
Santa Ana, (Pen.) 
Santa Cruz, (W. Ind.) mt 
a Fé, (Mex. 8. Am. 


en. 

Santa Manza, (It. 
Santa Manza, se g 
Santa Rosa, (Mex.) ssl. 


Stn kle-mén'te - 
sitn ¥l-ude-fon' so 

siin Thog-tin! 

stn log'tsse 

sin log/tsse pO-10's¥ 
zin 


siing-sére! 
sink-tis-pt'rt-toos ) 
zind'd-gér 

zan! dérs-lebén 
sin/de-vehr 

zin-da! 

sdn-dus'ky 

sdnd'wich or sdnd’idge 
sang’ g r 


sun'ne-o 

zin-nt-kelda 
sin-se' zo | 

sin'ta a/na 

sin'ta krogth or krogs 
sun'ta fe 

siin’ta min!'dza 
siin'ta min’ dia 
sin'ta rd'sa 


Santander, Ce Mex. Pen.) siin-tan'/dér 


Santarem, (Pen.) a 
Santerno, (It.) r. 
Santhofen, (Ger.) 


siin-ta!rém 
siin-tér'no 
zint!hd-fén 


Santiago, (Pen. 8S. Am, Mex.) siin-tt-u' go 


Santillana, (Mex. 
Suntomera, (Pen.. 
Santona, (Pen.) 

Santos, tos, (Pen.) 
Saone, Upper, (Fr.) dep. 
Saone and Loir, (Fr.) dep. 
Saragosa, (Pen.} 

Saranac, (U. 8.) 


Sarnen, seney 

Sarnen, {Swite 0 

Sarno, (It.) 

Saros, (Tur.) g. 

Sarrbourg, (Fr.) 

Sarrebruck, (Fr.) 

Sarthe, (Fr.) dep. & r 

Sartilly, (Fr.) 

Sassari, (It.) 

Satara, (Ind.) 

Satorallya Ujely, (Austr.) 

Sau, or Save heb Te 

Saugatuc, (u. 5) 

Saugerties, (U. 8.) 

Sauley, (Switz.) 

Sault de Nouailles, ea 

Saut du Doubs, (Switz. 

Sautour, (Neth.) 

Sauveterre, (Fr.) 

Sauze, Ai, (Mex.) 

Savalletro, (It.) 

Savanna de la Mar, 
[Hayti,] (W. Ind.) 

Savanna Ja Mar and Har- 
bor, (W. Ind.) 

Savannah, (U. §.) 

Save, or Sau, (Austr.) r. 

Savena, (It.) . 

Saverne, (Fr.) 

Savigne, (Fr.) 

Savio, (It.) r. 

Savona, (It.) 

Saxkjobing, (Den.) 

Saxony, or Sachsen, (Ger. 
Prus.) 

Sayamen, (Tur.) mt. 

Scagliosa Monte, (It.) 

Scala, It.) 

Scala, la, (It.) 

Scalesta, (Switz.) 

Scanderoon, Sas 

Scantic, (U. 8.) 

Scardona, (Austr.) 

Schaffhausen, (Switz.) 

Schaghticoke, (U. 8.) 

Scheemda, (Neth.) 

Schelde, East, (Neth.) 

Schelde, West, or De Hond, 
Neth.) 

Scheldt, (Neth.) 


sin-ttl-ya'ne or siin-tt- 
stin-td-me'ra [yd/no 
siin-t5/na 


edne, lwtire 
si-ri-gd'sa 
adr! a-ndk 


‘stl-t0-rill/ ya og-yély! 
z0u 


sau! 

sau! gér-t8es 

85-1a! 

85 dé noo-uly’ or nogu-t 
83 dit dogbz 

85-toor! 

sdve-tere! 

a4 sou’the (-8¢) 
si-val-le!tro 


si-vin'na dé la mar 


si-vin'na la mir 


sii-vdn'nth 
za!ve 

sii-ve'na 
st-vérn! 
si-viny! 

8d vi-o 
8d-vd'na 

siks' kid! bing 
sdz!o-ny 


st-ya!méin 
skal-yo'sa mon'te 
skit!la 


la ska/la 
ski-lésse'ta 
skén-dér-oon! 
skan'tik ” 
skir-do'na 
shaf-hou!zén 
skigh'tt-koke 
skem! da 

skél’ de 


skélde, de hnd 
skélt 


Schenectady, (U. 8.) 
Scherzingen, (Switz.} 
Scheschuwa, (Prus.) r. 
Scheveningen, eee) 
Schiedam, (Neth.) . 
Schiermonnik, (Neth.) ésl, 
Schinznach, (Switz.) 
Schiovonia, (It.)- 
Schiuschiu, (It.) mt. 
Schlent, Den) 
Schlent, (Den.) J. 
Schlesien, or Silesia, 
or Prusg.) 
Schleswig, or Sleswick, \ 
ens 
Schlosser, (U. 8.) 
Schmallenburg, (Ger.) 
Schmalkalden, (Ger.) 
Schneeberg, (Austr.) 
Schodac, (wu. 8.) 
Schoenberg, (Austf.) 
Schoenberg, (Prus.) 
Schoeningen, (Ger.) 
Schoftland, (Switz.) 
Schoharie, (U. 8.) 
Schoodic, (U. 8. 
Schooley, (U. 8. 
Schoolte, (Neth. 
Schouwen, (Neth.) 
Schroon, (U. 8.) 
Schubelbach, (Switz. 
Schuilenburg, Greta: 
Schuyler, (U. 8.) 
Schuylkill, (U. = 


Schwiebas. 
1V (Switz.) 
Sciarra Point, (It.) 
Scindia, (Ind.) 
Scinosa, (It.) 

Bcio, (Gr. 

Scioto, (U. 8.) 
Scituate, (U. 8.) 


ores or Schiavonien, } 


(Aistr 
Sconondoah, (U. 8.) 
Scorna, (Austr.) 
Scotland 
Sculetta, Gs) 
Scutari, ur.) 
Scylla, (It.) 
Scythia 
Seaconnet, (U. 8.) 
Sebasticook, (U. 8.) 
Sebec, (U. 35 


Sedan, (Fr.) 

Seedorf, (Switz. Ger.) 
Seehausen, (Prus.) 
Seekonk, (U. 8.) 
Segarra, la, (Pen.) 
Segeberg, (Den.) 
Segnes Pass, (Swita.) 
Sego, (R.)L 

Segovia, (Pen. Mex.) 
Segre, (Pen.) nm 
Segua, (Pon.) 
Segura, (Pen.) 
Sehmutter, (Ger.) r. 
Seine, (Fr.) dep. 
Seine, Lower, (Fr.) d 


Seine and Marne, (ir) dep. 


Soine and Oise, (1'r.) dep. 


Seine, (Fr.) r. 
Selaya, (Pen.) 


Sele, (it.) r. 
Selitska, (R.) 
Selkirk, (Scot.) 
Sella, (Pen.) c. 
Selzach, (Switz.) 
Semja, (R.) 
Semlin, (Austr.) 
Semmaria, (It.) 
Sempach, (Switz.) 
Sempach, (Switz.) l 
Semur, (Fr.) 
Seneca, (U. 8.) 
Senegal, (Af.) 7. 
Senegambia, (Af.) 
Senio, (It.) r. 
Senlis, (Fr.) 


skén-ék'ta-dy 
shér'tsing-én 
nevus 
ske've-njn, 
aki! dam =f 
sktre!mon-nitk 
shints'nath 
skt-6-v0'nt-a 
akt-os-ski-og! 
shlént 

shlént 


ehle!2t-én_ 


shles' vid 


shlos! ser 

shmil’ lén-boorD 
shmal-kal' dén 
shne!bér 

ako! dak 

shAdne’ bér, 
shddne'bér 

shhh! ning-én 
sho ft'lant 
8k5-hdr! ie 


. ‘Mae enach 
skow'lén-boor, 
sky/lér 

skbl/ kit 

shwa! bath 


shwart' sa 
shwir' tsath 
shwirts' vile 


shin! di-a 
sht-n0' sa 
st’o or sht'o 
si-d'/to 


sit! y-ate 
skla-vd'nt-a, shld-vd-n¥ 
é 


it 
sko-non! do-ah 
skor'na 
skot'land 
skoo-lét'ta 
skoo-ta'/rt 
shil'la 

sith’ t-a 
eaves 
se-bd. té-kogk 
at'bek 

la se'ka 
Bete 

ze! dor, 

ze’ hou-zén 
sce'konk 

la se-gir'ra 
28! ge-bér® 
sany 

se! go 


sane, marne 
sdne, wise 


sén-e-gil’ 
sén-e-gam! bi-a 
se!ni-0 
sdng-li! 


Fate, f tir, fall, what, bdt. — Mete, prey, hélp, thére, hér. — Pine, marine, bird, fig. — Note, dove, mbve, wolf, bok, lord. —Tune, bull, write. — Fr. long v®ec; Fr. short bit. 
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panneer, (AD) 

Benne, ¢ eth.) r. 
Sennwald, (Switz. 
Sentier, le, (Switz. 
Bepulcro de Scipion, (Fen.) 
Seraincourt, (Fr.) 
Serampore, (. 
Seravaile, (It. 


va, (R.) 
Seringapatam, (Hind.) 
Serle, (Australia,) mt, 
Sermiers, (F'r.) 
Sermoise, (Fr.) 
Sernano, (It.) 


Serpa, (Pen.) 
Serpentaria, (It.) isl. 
chov, (R.) 

eres, (Fr.) 

Sertig, (Switz.) 

Serverette, (Fr.) 

Servia, (Tur.) 

Sery, (Neth.) 

Sesia, &) f. 

Sesto Calende, on) 

Sesto Varese, (It.) 

Sestri, (It. 


Shamokin, (U. 
Shandaken, (U. 8.) 
sree 
arkie 7 

Sharon, Plain of, (Pal.) 
Shawnee, (U. 8.) 
Sheboygan, (U. 8.) 
Sheerness, (Eng.) 
Shelbourne. (oe) 
Shelluhs, (Af.) 
Bhelocta, (U. pe 
Shenandoah (U. 8.) 
Shenango, (u. 8.) 


Sibilla, (It.) mt. 
Bichera  (Neth.) 


Sid ay 3 

Biebentin ns (Austr.) 

Siena, die) ‘ 

Sienna, (Fr.) r- 

Sierra de Estrella, (Pen.) 

Sierra rapa fm 

Sierra de los Mimbres, 
(Mex.) = 

Sierra de Monchique, (Pen. 

Sierra Nevada, Fen.) 

Siete moet ¢ en. 


ohenzol- 
lern,] (Ger.) 
Signau, ,Ger.) 


Sigueyro, (Pen. 


Siklos, (Austr.) 
Silbodal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Silde Rivet, (Den.) ish 
Silden, (Sc. Pen.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


Silesia, or Schlesien, (Austr.) si-12’ st-a 


Siliqua, (It.) 
Biljan, (Sc. Pen.) L 
Sillery, (Fr.) 
Silora, (It.) r. 


son-nilir! | Bils, (Switz.) ° pat ~ | Sondershausen, [Schwi Y f 
zén'ne or eéne Silser, or L ate burg,] (Ger.). C “al H cath aor my 
zén'valt Silsili, (Eg.) . aul! si-ti mdersleben, (Ger.) xBn! dérs-lé'bén 
le co Silvano, (It.) sil-va!no Sonegueras, (Mex) 0d-ne-ge'rits 
se-pogl'kro de st'pt-on Silvaplana, (Switz.) stl/va-pli/na Soneja, (Pen.) 85-ne! 
96-ra: Silveiras, (Pen.) siLvi'ras Sonnenburg, (Prus.) 20n!nén-boor® 
sér-am-pore! Silvi, (It.) silivt Sonora, (Mex.) : 30-nd'ra 
se-rit-viil'le Simand, ( Austr.) zt'mand Sonsonate, (Mex.) 8dn-s0-nit!'te 
sér-di!o Simbach, (Ger.) stm’bath Sonvillier, (Switz.) adng-vi-ti-¢! 
8e/réd Simbirsk, (R.) sim! birsk Soodan, (Af:) 899-dan! 
ge-re-thd'va Simeon, (Pal.) st!me-on Soorahaya, (Ind.) 8o9-rd-bH & 
sér-ing! ga-pa-tim! Simione, (It.) 8i-mt-0'ne Sopello, (It.) 35-pél/lo 
sér/le Simlyana, (Austr.) sim-lid'na Sophienberg, (Ger.) 20-F 1! én-bérB 
sér-mi-e! Simmen, (Switz.) r ztm/mén Sorbas, (Pen.) 8dr bas 
scr-mwase! Simmern, (Ger.) zim! mérn Sorgue, (Fr.) r. sorg 
sér-na! no Simplon, ¢ witz.) sdng-plong! Soria, epond 83'ri-a 
sér-nong ld dwitre Simplon, Route du, (Switz.) root di: sdng-pling’ Soroe, (Den. Sc. Pen.) 20'r&h 
sér'pa Sinai’ ‘al. Eg.) mt. st’ na Sorrento, (It.) 8dr-rén’to 
sér-pén-ti! rt-a Sinai, Pal. Eg.) pen. st/na Sorsele, (Sc. Pen.) sor! se-le 
sér-pou!Zhov Sinalva, (Mex.) st-niil'va Sorsjoen, (Sc. Pen.) sor! shAne 
sér-ri-ere! Sinalva, (Mex.) r. st-ndl'va Sorso, ais 85r'so 
zér! tid Sinde, (Per. Ind.) sin! de Sortes, (Pen.) sdr'téese 
sérve-rétte! Singapore, (-poor,) (Ind.) —_sing-ga-pre! Sorup, (Den.) 80/reop 
sér!vt-a Sinigaglia, (It.) st-ni-gilya Sospello, (It.) 85s-pél/lo 
seri! Sinnemahoning, (U. 8.) sin!ne-mi-hd'ning Sostri, (It.) 80s! tré 
ee!zi-a Sinnour, Plain of, (Eg.) sin-nogr! Sote Fjord, (Se. Pen.) so'te fisrd 
sésa!to kd-len! dg Siout, Ee.) st-ggt! Soto de la Marina, (Mex.) 88'to de la mibr¥/ng 
séss'to vi-re'ze Sioux, (U. 8.) com. 899 Sotres, (Pen.) 80/trésse 
séss'tré Sippican, (U. 8.) sip'pt-kan Sotteghem, (Neth.) sot! te-gém 
8éss'tri di be-viin'ta Sirante, (Pen.) st-ran’te Soubes, (Fr. soobe 
se-tau! ket Siriani, (R.) st-ri-a! nt Sou-choo, (Ch. sou! choo 
zétsh Sisal, (Mex.) st-sal! Souchons, (Fr. sog-shing! 
sét-ti-mog! Sisarga, (Pen.) isl st-sir! ca Soucirac, (Fr.) 899-st-riik! 
8e-tog-bal! Sissach, (Switz.) zis! sé Souhegan, (U. 8.) sou-he! gan 
setjk Sissigen, (Switz.) zis! st-gén Souillac, (Fr.) soql-yuk! or sogtyuk! 
se-ve-rik! lé shd-to! Sittard, (Neth.) sit! tard Souilly, (Fr.) sogl-yt! or sogt-ys! 
se-vil/ya Sitte Aguas, (Pen.) sitt/te 2! gog-te Soulaines, (F'r.) 899-lane! 
séor Siverier, (Switz.) st-ve-ri-e! Souloni, (Fr.). 899-15-n¥! 
sor d& Skagen, (Den.) c. ska! gén Soulvache, (Fr.) sogl-vishel 
8e-wés-tan! Skagstol, (Sc. Pen.) mt. skaz' stole Sourbes, (Fr.) soorbe 
she-se-sog-r5'va Skamproy, (Neth.) skim! proi Sources, los, (Mex.) 16s soor!/thésse (-sésee0) 
sfér'ra ki-val/lo Skanderberg, (Den.) skan! dér-bér® Souterraine, la, (Fr. la s99-tér-rane’ 
shd-md'kin Sk&ne, (Sc. Pen.) sko'ne Southampton, (Eng. suth-hdmp'ton 
shan-da'ken Skara, (Sc. Pen.) ska!ra Southbury, Wet south! bu-ry 
shan’non Skarsta, (Sc. Pen.) skars'ta Southington, (U. 8.) suth!ing-ton 
shir'ki-ch Skellefted, (Sc. Pon} skyél-léf-te’o Southwark, (Eng.) suth! ar, 
shér'on Skellefte&, {se. Pen.) r skyél-léf-te’o Southwick, (U. 8.) com, south! te 
w-nee! Skeneateles, (U. 8.) skén! e-dt! e-leg Sovry, (Fr.) *s B0prit! 
she-boi! gan Skibberreen, (Ir.) skib!bér-reen! Soyhiere, (Switz.) swd-t-ere! 
shér-néss! Skippack, (U. 8.) skip'pak 3 Spa, (Neth.) spl, Eng. spaw 
shél’/boorne Skoefde, (Sc. Pen.) skyetf’ de Spada, (Tur.) c. da 
ahél'léhe Skog, (Sc. Pen.) skoos Spadicinto, Yen.) spa-dt-thtn!to 
she-lok'ta Skoliapa, (R.) 8k-li-t!pa Spain, Sp. Espaiia, Fr Es- ) spane, Sp. ésae-pitn'ya, FR} 
shén-dn-d6' ah Skowhegan, (U 8.) skow'he-gan pagne ~ ésse-piny! 
she-nang! go Skye, (Scot.) Spakenburg, (Neth.) spa'kén-boore 
shér! brooke Slagelse, (Den.) sld! gél-ze! Spalatro, ( Austr.) spa-la!tro 
shésh'e-kwin Sleen, (Neth. sléne Spanberg, (Austr.) span! bére 
she-tuk! et Sleswick, or Schleswig, slés!atk Spanbroek, (Neth.) span’ brook 
Y U 
sht-a-wqs! see Den.) ‘ Spandau, (Prus.) spin! dou 
sht-rar! Sligo, (Ir.) co. sit! go Spangenberg, (Ger ) sping! én-ber® 
shd'a Slooten, (Neth.) ald/tén Spannam, (Neth.) span’ nim 
shogm'la Slykenburg, (N: abe slt'kén-boor® Sparre, le, a lé spirre 
shosh! o-nee Smiland, (Sc. Pen. amd! land Sparta, (Gr. dr! ta 
shrag'na Betents, (2) emd!lénsk Spartimento, (it) C. spir-ti-mén'to 
shrop! shire Smyrna, (Tur.) smér'na Spartivento, (It.) c spar-tt-vén'to 
st-ak! Snoehattan, (Sc. Pen.) mé. snd! hiit/tin Spas of Kissengen and Melstngta bi 
ait/am Snowden, (Eng.) end'dén Bocklet, (Ger.) 4s, kisiséng-tn, hae 
8t-be'rt-a Soana. cits mt. 80-ii!na Spati, (Gr.) ¢ spu'tt 
et-billa Sobrades, (Pen.) 30-bri! désse Speicher, (Switz.) spt thér 
zi!thém Sobrado, (Pen. 85-bri! do Speier, or Speyer, (Ger.) spt! ér 
sis't-ly Sobral, (Pen.) 80-brial! Speierbach, (Ger.) r.- spt! ér-buth 
sid Sobreira Formoza, (Pen.) —80-br?/ra for-md'tha Spenicz, Austr.) spe! nitch 
rid! de-bog'rén Soconusco, (Mex. 80-k5-nogs'ko Sperlonga, (It.) spér-lon' ga 
zt! dén-shh Socorro, (Mex.) isi. 380-k5r'ro Spetzia, (Gr.) isl. spet! zt-a 
st-dér!no Socuellamos, (Pen.) 30-kog-el-ya! mos Spey, (Beot.} apa 
st'dra Soederhamn, (Sc. Pen.) z&u! dér-hamn Speyer, or Speier, (Ger.) spt! ér 
2t'bén-ling-én Soederkjoping, (Sc.. Pen.)  zct/dér- (-ky&t!) chah'ping | Spezzia (It) spét'dzt-a 
st-e/na ‘ Soedertelge, (Sc. Pen.) zd! dér-tél’ ye Spiez, (Bwitz.) spits 
st-Ene! : Soest, (Ger. zoste Spigno, (It.) spin'yo 
st-ér'ra de ésse-trel/ya Sogne Fijeld, (Sc. Pen.) zong!ne fiéld Spina, (It.) pt. tna 
st-ér'ra ma! dre Sogne Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 20ng'ne ftord Spineto, (it spt-ne'to 
sit-er/ra de lgs mim'- Sognedal, (Sc. Pen.) 2dng'ne-dille Spipelpaede, (Neth.) spt-pél-pa'de 
brésse Soignes, G eth.) swany Spirding, (Prus.) spirlding 
si-ér!ra de mdn-chit' ke Soignies, Forest of, (Neth.) swdn-yt! Spirebach, or Speierbach, 4! ér-bUth 
st-ér'ra ne-va! da Soissons, (Fr.) swils-sdn, (Gér.) ”? 
st-e!te kar-re'ras Solanillos, Sati 20-la-nil!yos Spiridione, (Gr.) spt-rt-dt-8!ng 
43! ma-ring!é Soleure, (Switz. sd-ldire! Spiritu Santo, fv. 8.) B. spt!ri-tog sitn! sc) 
rtE'mia-ring! én Solingen, (Ger.) 20/ling-én Spitzhergen, (R.) spits! bér-gén 
zing!nou Solola, (Mex.) 80/ld-la Splugen, (Switz.) splog! gén 
2! gris-vt'lér Solvitsborg, (Sc. Pen.) zol! vits-borg Splugen, Me eplog'gén 
sig-tog’'na Solway, (Scot.) sol! way Spoleto, (It.) spo-le'to 
8t-goq-an-ta-ne! tho Sombrete, (Mex.) sdm-bre'te Spoorndonk, (Neth.) sporne! donk 
st-gén'tha Sombrief, (N: we sdng-bri-éf? Spree, (Prus.) 7. ¢ 
st-gi'ro Someren, (Neth. 8d!mdarn Spremberg, (Prus.) sprém! bér, 
st/klo Somers, (U. 8.) sum! ers Spressiano, (It.) sprés-st-a'no 
si'klos Somerset, (Af. N. Am.) sum! er sét Springhirech, (Den.) spring'hirsk 
zt! bd-dala! ) Somersetshire, (Eng.) sum! er-sét-shire Sproe, (Den.} isl, a 
zil! de Somme, (Fr.) dep. sdme Sprottau, (Prus.) sprot'tou 
zildén Somme, (Fr.) r. sdme Sprundel, (Neth.) sprogn!dét 
Somme Velo, (Fr.) adme ve'lo Spulico, (It.) c. - spoo' lt. 
+ st'Tt-kwa Sommelsdyk, Gee som! méls-dtke! Squam, (U. 8.) squgm 
etl! yan Sommen, (Sc. Pen.) 2. 20m! mén Squillace, (It.) g. skwil-la! che 
etl-ri! Sommieéres, (Fr.) sd-mi-ére! Stabijotten, (Prus.) sta! bt-yot'tén 
st-ld'ra Sonderborg, (Den.) zon! dér-bor® Stade, (Ger.) sta! de 


Fr. long & and short et, nearly as in spur. — Final ly, French? mouillé, — An! ger, vi'!cious. — g as sin pleasure; X and th guttural; ay liquid ; ot as in 5 | 
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Stadolitza, (R.)} 
Stadtberg, (Ger.) 
Stadthagen, (Ger.) 
Staeden, (Neth.) 
Stafa, (Switz.) 
Staffel, (Ger.) U. 
Staffeld, (Prus.) 
Staffora, (It.) r. 
Staffordshire, (Eng.) 
Stalamata, (Gr.) ¢ 
Stalden, (Switz.) 
Stamboul, or Constanti 
nople, (Tur.) 
Stamfen, (Austr.) 
Stamheim, (Switz.) 
Stamphane, (Gr.) isl. 
Standia, (Tur.) isd 
Stanki, (R.) 
Stano, (Gr.) mt. 
Stanovoi, (As.) mt 
Stanstead, (Can.) 
Stantzia, (Per.) 
Btanz, (Switz.) 
Staphorst, (Neth.) 
Staramara, (Austr.) 
Stare Miastow, nes 
Stargard, (Prus. 
Starucca, ie 8.) 
Staritza,(R.) - 
Start, (Austral.) 
Starup, (Den.) 
Staten Isl. (U. 8.) 
Staubach, (Switz.) 
Staunton, (U. 8.) 
Stavanger, (Sc. Pen.) 
Stavenhagen, (Ger,) 
Stavros, (Tur.) 
Steenbergen, (Neth.) 
Steengade, (Den.) 
Steenwyk, (Neth.) 
Stefano, (It.) mt. 
Stefanos, (Tur.) ¢. 
Stegtenhorst, (Neth.) 
Steiermark, or Styria, 
(Austr:) 
Stein, (Neth. Ger. Switz.) 
Steinamanger, (Austr.) 
Stein fort, (Neth.) 
Steinfurth, (Ger.) 
Steinweiss, (Ger.) 
Stella, (It.) r. 
Stellenbusch, (Af.) 
Stenbidskjarra, (8c. Pen.) 
Stephanswerth, (Neth.) 
Sternberg, (Austr. Prus 
Ger.) 
Stettin, (Prus.) 
Steuben, (U. 8.) 
Steyer, ( Austr.) 
Stia, (It.) 
Btibingen, (Switz.) 
Stjerna, (Sc. Pen.) 
Stigliano, (It.) 
Stillwater, (U. 8.) 
Stilo Point, (It.) 
Stirling, (Scot.) co. 
Btoboresti, (Tur.) 
Stocken, (Ger.) 
Stockhausen, (Ger.) 
Stockholm, (Sc. Pen.) 
Stockemark, (Den.) 
Stolatz, (Tur. 
®tolberg, (Prus.) 
Stolpe, (Pras. Den.) 
Btolpe, torus) T 
Stongoli, (It2) 
Stonne, (Fr.) 
Ster, (Den.) Te 
Stora, (Af.) g. 
Stora Umen, (Sc. Pen.) 2 
Storafvan, (Sc. Pen.) 
Storbacken, (Sc. Pen.) 
Storsjoe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Storsjoen, (Sc. Pea.) L 
Storta, la fin) 
Stouters Gat, Neth.) 
Straabe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Strabane, (U. 8.) 
Strakonitz, ( Austr.) 
Stralen, (Ger.) * 
Stralsund, (Prus.) 
Strandhuus, (Den.) 
Stranraer, (Scot.) 
er 8 or Strasburg, 
(Fr. 
Strasburg, (Prus.) 
Straskirchen, (Ger) 
Strass, ( Austr.) 
Btratos, (Gr.) 
Straubing, (Ger ) 
Strausburg, (Prus.) 
Strechonetz, (Austr.) 
Stree, (Neth ) 
Strega, (Ger.) 
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std-dd-lit! za 
stat! bér® 
stit-ha! gén 
sta’dén 
sta’ fa 

staf’ fél 
stafiféle 
staf-fo'ra 
staf! ford-shtre 
sti-la-ma!ta 
stal’dén 
stiim-bool’ 
stim’ fén 
stim! hime 
stam-f ane 
stun! di-a 
stin'kt 
stii’/no 
sta!/nd-vot 
stan’ stéd 
stint’ zt-a 
stints 
staflorst 
sta! rami’ ra 
sta/re mi-as'to 


stou' bath 
stan'ton 

sti ving-tr 

sta! vén-hi! gén 
sti! vros 
stene'bér-gén 
stene! ga-de 

stene! vike 

ste-f ia! no 

ste-f a! nos 

sted! tén-Norst 

stt! ér-mirk, stt'rt-a 
sttne } 
stt!nii-ming! ér 
sttne! fort 

stine! foore 

stine' vice 

stél’/la 
stél/lén-bosk 
stene-bids-chir'ra 
ste! fans-vert 
stérn'bére 


stét-tine! 
com. stu-bén! 
att! ér 

sti/a 
sti'bing-én 
shér/na 


stil-ya!no 
still’ wg-tér 
stt!'lo 
stér'ling 
std-b5-rés!tt 
stok' én 
stok-hou'zén 
stok'holm 


std'ra o9!mén 
store-i! vén 
atdre-bak'kén 
stdre-sh! 


stou'térs git 

strd!/be 

stri-bane! 

stra-ko-nits! 

stra!lén 

striile-zognt! or strile’zoqnt 
strint! hogs 

stran'rawr 


} stris-boor!, stris'!boor® 


strias! boor® 
stras-kir! thén 
étrds 

stril’tos 

strou! bing 
strous' boor® 
stre! Thd-néta 
stre 

stre! ga 


Strehla, (Ger.) 
Strelitz, (Ger.) 
Strik-a-poor, (Per.) 
Stroe, (Neth.) 
Strogonova, (As.) gz. 


etre'la 
stre!lits 
strik-a-pogr! 
str 


29. 
strd-75-n0'va 


Strolnatz, or Grotzka, (Tur.) strdl/natz, grodtz'ka 


Stroem, (Sc. Pen.) 
Stromboli, (It.) ist. 
Stroemstadt, (Sc. Pen.) 
Stry, (Austr.) r. 
Stryszow, (Austr.) 
Stubbekjoebing, (Den.) 
Stuhlweiszenburg, or 


Syekes Fejervar, (Austr.) 


Stuifzand, (Neth.) 
Stuolovitchi, (R.) 
Stura, (It.) r. 


strdme 
strom!bd-lt 

str dem! stat 

stré 

stris!so 
stoob/be-kidh! bing 
stool-vis! sén-boor® 


stoif’ ziint 
stog-6-l0-vit! cht 
ora 


sto 
Stutgard, or Stuttgart, (Ger.) stoot! gurt 


Stuyvesant, (U. 8.)- 

Stype, (Neth.) 

Styria, or Steiermark, 
(Austr.) 


Sulingen, (Ger.) 
Sulifelma, (Sc. Pen.) mt. 
Sulmona, (It.)  - 
Sulpice, (Switz.) 

Sulz, (Ger.) 

Sulzbach, (Ger.) 
Sulzbacher, (Austr.) 
Sulzburg, (Cc er.) 
Sumatra, , East. Isl.) isl. 
Sumbawa, (Austral.) isl. 
Sumbilla, (Pen.) r 
Sumidoro, (Braz.) r. 
Sumiswald, (Switz.) 
Sumjacz, (Austr,) 
Summatino, (It.) 
Sunapee, (U. 8.) 
Sunda, (Austral.) st. 
Sundal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Sundbye, (Den.) 
Sundsvall, (Sc. Pen.) 
Sungora, (East. Isl.) 
Supa, (S Am.) +7. 
Superga, (It.) 
Surat, (Hind.) 

Sure, (Neth.) 7. 
Surenen Pass, (Switz.) 
Surgéres, (Fr.) 

Surig, (Neth.) 

Surigao, (East. Isl.) isl. 
Surinam, (Braz.) r. 
Surrein, ce) 
Surrey, f ng.) 

Sursee, (Switz.) 

Susa, (It.) 

Suse, (Af.) 7 
Susquehanna, (U. 8.) 
Sussex, (Eng.) ‘ 
Susten Pass, (Switz.) 
Sutherland, (Eng.) 
Suvalki, (R.) 

Suvero, (It.) c. 

Suvers, (Switz.) 
Suwanne, (U. 8.) r. 
Svanecke, (Sc. Pen.) 
Svanholm, (Den.) 
Svartla, (Sc. Pen.) 
Svartsjoe, (Sc. Pen.) 
Sveaborg, (R.) -- 
Svendborg, (Den.) 
Svensmark, (Den.) 
Bviatjsk, (BS 


st?'ve-sant 
sti'pe 


stt!rt-a 
809-un'ka 


800-¢-ki-da/na 
ziin! dér-val 
zis 

zits! sén-htme! 
swévr 


soot and sog-éz! 


suf fok 
sog-ga! cht 
zoore 


swip 
ou'tér sog'lén 
zoql’ gén 
sqq-lé-man! 
zo0'ling-én 
8099-lé-fél/ma 
6ogl-md'na 
stl-pice! 
zoQlts 
zoglts'buth 
zoglts! bach-ér 
zoqlts! (ziilts!) boore 
899-ma' tra 
sogm-bq!wa 
sgqm-bil/ ya 
809-mi-dd'ro 
299! mis-valt! 
shogm! yatch 
BQom-ma-tt'no 
sun! a-pee 


809-rd 
zo0/re or sire 
z00-re/nén 
posts Jr 

Tl, 
ape ri-gife 

0-ré-nam! or sog-rt-niim! 

sir-rang! 
sér'ry 
zoor'ze or stir’ze 
809/24 
800'8e 
eus-que-han'na 
sus! séx 
zoos'tén 
suth! er-land 
su-vial! kt 


Seat 


su-toq'nee 

8wa!ne-ke 

swine! holm or s0*ne-Kglm! 
swiart! la 

swiart! shi 


swe! a-bor, 
awind' bord 
sweéns!: 


swidtjsk 


Sviatoi, (R.) ist. swta! tot 
Sra ato aieee | So 

wabia, Suabia, or wa- t 

ben, (Ger.) swa!/bt-a 
Swalmen, (Neth.) swil'mén 
Swansea, (Eng.) ewan! sea 
Sweden, or Sverige swe'den, svér'ye 
Swellendam, (Af.) swél'lén-dam! 
Swienemuende, (Prus.) swi!ne-miin' de 
Swigteler, So swis'telér 
Switzerland, die Schweiz, swit/zér-lénd, dé shwits 
Syl Faellen, (Sc. Pen.) sil fal'lén 
Sylvan, (Sc. Pen.) 1. siilnin 
Syracuse, (U. 8.) sir!d-kitse or st!ri-kise 
Syria sir!t-2 
Szada, (Austr.) sa!da 
Szakal, @Austr.) sai/kal 
Szalonia, ( Austr.) 8d-l0'ni-a 
Szaresia, ( Austr.) sd-re'shi-a 
Szarvas, (Austr.) sdr'vpsh 
Szaszvaros, (Austr.) 80s-va!rosh 
Szatymatz, ( Austr.) sotj/mots 
Szezurowice, ( Austr.) stchoo-r0-vt' tee 
Szegedin, (Austr.) 8e-ge-dine! 
Acpatection cagteeh = se-ke-fol/va 

zekes Fejervar, er Stuhl- Meg 

weiszeuburg, (Austr.) i se’hésh fe-yér'olle 
Szereda Zik, (Austr.) sc-re! da vil 
Szeszuppe, (Prus.) r. she-shoop'pe 
Szikszo, (Austr.) sik!so 
Szokefalva, ( Austr.) 80-ke-f6l'va 
Szalnok, (Austr.) sdl'nbk 
Szroda, (Prus.) shrd'da 
Szurul, (Austr.) 809/rogt 
Szuszko, (Austr.) sogs'ko 


Ta, Esqua pz, (S. Am.) 
Taarlo, (Neth. 

Taars, (Den.) 
Taasinge, (Den.) isl. 
Tabacal, (S. Am.) 
Tabahuetto, (Mex.) 
Tabarca, (Af.) 


ésse’ka dg ta 

tare'lo 

torse 

td'sing-e 

taba kal! 

ta-bi-99-ét!to 
a-be 


f t ka 
Tabarca, or Plana, (Pen.) isl. ta-bar/ka, pla’na 
ta-bii-ri'ch 


Tabarieh, (Syr.) 
Tabasco, (Mex.) © 
Tabernas, (Pen.) 
Tabita, (It. 

Tablas, (East. Isl.) isl. 
Tableau, Je, (Can.) 
Taboca, (Braz.) r. 
Taboleiro, (Braz.) 
Tabor, (Austr.) 
Tabor, (Pal.) mt. 
Tabriz, (Per.) 
Tacoara, (Braz.) r. 
Tadousac, (Can.) 
Tafalamah, (Af.) 
Taffalva, (ben.) 
Taffers, (Switz.) 

Tafflelt, (Af.) : 
Tagerschen, (Switz.) 
Taghkanic, (U. 8.) 
Tagliamento, (It.)'r.- 
Tagomago, (Pen.) isl. 
Tagus, Sp. Tajo, (Pen. 4 


| Tahiti, or Otaheite, (So 
Isl.) A 


Taillemontier, (Fr.) 


Tailles, (Neth.) 
Takanova, ( Austral.) 
Takina, (As.) 
Talabo, (East. Isl.) ¢. 
Talamone, (It.) 
Talant, (Fr. 

Talanti, (Gr.) ch, 
Talava, (It.) r. 
Talavera, (Pen.) 


ta/byr or t2!bor 
ta-briz! 
“Ya-k5-a'ra 
ta-dog-zak! 
ta-fa-la'mg 
taf-f al/va 
taf'férs 
taf lélt 
ta! gér-shén 
tagh-kan'ik 
tal-ya-mén!to 
ta! g0-mi' go 
‘ta! gus, Sp. ta/tho 
ta-hi/tt, 0-ta-hite’ 


taly-mong-ti-¢! or titt- 


ti-la-m5'ng 
tating 
ta-lan't# 
ta-la'va 
ta-la-ve'ra 


Talavera de Puna, (S. Am.) ta-ld-ve'ra de poo’na 
Talavera de Ja Reyna, (Pen.) ta-la-ve'ra de la rt'na@ 


Talavera la Real, (Pen.) 
Talavera Vieja, (Pen.) 
Talbot, (U. 8.) 
Talcahuano, Ae Am.) 
Taliaferro, (U. 8.) 

Tal Kans, (Ger) 
Talladega, (U.'S.) 
Tallahassee, (U.S. 


Ta-lou-che, a Is].) 
Talvig, (Sc. 
Tamalameque, (S. Am.) 
Tamameo, (Pen.) 


ta-la-ve'ra la re-iil! 
ta-la-ve'ra vi-g'tha 
tql/bot 

tal-ka-o9- 


ta-mai' ld-me'ke 
ta-ma-me'o #. 


Fate, far, fall, what, bat. — Mete, prey, hélp, thére, her. — Pine, marin , bird, fig. — Note, ddve, mive, wolf, book, lord. — Fane, dull, ynite.—Fr. long ote; Fr. short biit.— 
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ambelan, (East, Isl.) ist 
Tambo, (8. Am.) . 
‘Tambobamba, (3. Am.) 
‘Tambov, (R.) 

Tamega, (Pen.) 7. 
Tamerfors, (R.) © 
Tamiagua, (Mex.) 
Tamisque, (S. Am.) 
Tamlaght, (Ir.) 


Tampa, or Espiritu Santo, H 


= (U:.8.) b. ® 
Tampico, (Mex.) 


Tana Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 
Tanagra, (It.) 
‘Tanakeken, (East. Isl.) isl. 
Tanasserim, (As. 
Tancha Porta, or Sable 
Point, (U. 8.) 
Tancitaro, (Mex.) 
Tancos, (Pen.) 
Tangerinuende, (Prus.) 
Tangier, (Af.) 
Tanjore, (Hind.) 
Tanna, (Ger.) 
Tanum, (Sc. Pen.) 
Taormina, (It.) 
Taos, (Mex.) 
Tapacari, (S. Am.) 
Tapacures, (S. Am.) r 
i ha or Toyapos, 


(Braz.) r. 
Tapaquilcha, (S. Am.) 


Tapio Szele, (Austr.) 
Tapira, (S. Am.) mt. 
Tapolera, (R.) 
Tapoleza, (Austr.) 
Tappahannock, (U. 8. 
Tappanooh, (Fast. Isl. 
Taquestrele, (Mex.) 
‘Taranaki, (N. Zeal.) 
Tarancon, (Pen.} 
Tarancuena, (Pen.) 
Taranto, (It.) 4 
Tararua, (N, Zeal.) 
Tarascon, (Fr.) 
Switz.) 


Tarekheim, Ss ‘) 
. 


Stam 


) 
Tatnall, (U. 8.) 
Tatra, (Austr.) me 
Tauber, (Ger.) r. 
Taunton, ae 8.) 
Taunida, e 5) 
Tauroa, (N. Zeal.) 
Taurus, (Tur.) m& 
Tausz, ( Austr.) 
Tauves, (Fr.) 
Tavanga, (R.) 
Tuavannes, (Switz.) 
Tuvastehus, (R.) 
Tavende, (Sc. Pen.) 
Taverne, (Switz.) « 
Tavernes, les, (Fr.) 
Taviano, (It.) 
Tavier, (Neth.) 
Tavignano, (It.) r. 


17] 


ta-ndn!doq-a 
td-mia-pa! ya 
tam-ai! qua 
tam-ir! wa 
ta-mti! 2% 
td-mou!lé-pis 
tam! bath sf 
tam-be-lan! 
tim!bo 
tim!bd-bam!ba 
tam/bov 
ta-me' ga 
ta!mér-fors! 
ta-mi-a! g09-a 
ta-mis'ke 
tam-laght! 


tam'pa, ésse-pt'r¥-tog 


san'to 
tam-pi'ko 
tam-pi'ko bar 
tim-pi'ko 
ta-moo-re! tho 
tan 


ta!/na 
ta/na fisrd 
ta-na! gra 
ta-ni-ke'kén 
ti-nits' se-rim 
tan'cha por'ta 
tan-thi- (-st-) taro 
tan'kos d 
tang! ér-miin'de 
tan-jeer! 
tdnjore! 

tan’na 

ta!nogm 
ta!dr-mi'na 
ta'os 

ta’pa-ka!rt 

a’ pa-koo'résse 


ta-pi thos, td-ya'pos 


ta-pi-kil'cha 
ti-pe'ra 
ta'pi-ou 
tii/pi-o se'le 
ta-pi'ra 
ta-pd-le'ra 
ta-pd-ie'sa 
tap-pi-han'nok 
tdp-pa-nog! 
ta'késse-tre'le 
td-rd-nii' kt 
ta!ran-kon! 
ta-rin-koo-¢e!na 
té-rax'to 
té-ra-roo'a 
ta-ras-kong! 
ta'rasp 
ta/ré-vil'ya 
ti! rt-thd'na 
tarbe 
tar-ki-99'rd-la 
ta!rek-hime 
tar-gd-vit!za 
tari'fa 
ta-ri!tha rt'o 
tarng 

tarng! ¢ gi-rine’ 
tar’na 
tar'ndtch 
tar'nd-gd'ra 
tar!no 
tar/nd-vite 
ta'ro 

ta!ro ; 
tar'ra-gd'na 
tar! sogs 
tar'ta-ne'do 
tar’ta-ry 


ta-ve . 
ta-vds!te-hogs 
ta'vén-de 
ta-vérne! 

le ta-vérn! 
td-vi-a/no 
ta-vi-e! 
ta-vin-ya!no 


Tavira, (Pen.) 

Tavolara, ([t.) isl. 

Tawe, (Ger.) 

Tawitawi, er, Isl.) ise 
Tazewell, - 3.) 
Tchablar, (Tur.) c. 
Tchala, (K.) 

Tchanoma, (R.) 
Tcherkask, (R.) 
Tchernigov, o 
Tchernowitz, (Austr.) 
Tchiprovatz, (Tur.) 
Tchirkakema, (R.) 
Tchocunna, Wu. 8.) 
Tchula, (U. 8.) 
Tecklenburg, (Ger.) 
Tecolotlan, (Mex.) 
Tecoman, (Mex.) 
Tecumseh, (U. 8.) 
Tedla, (Af.) 
Teenthal, (Switz.) 
Teestrup, (Den.) 
Tefalene, eta Ce 
Tegelen, (Neth.) 
Tegualema, (S. Am.) 
Tegueco, (Mex.) 
Teguisate, (Mex.) 


-| Teheran, (Per.) 


Tehuacan, (Mex.) 
Tehuantepec, (Mex.) 
Tehyantepec, (Mex.) 6 
Teignmouth, (Eng.) 
Teining, (Ger.) 
Teinitz, (Austr.) 
Teipan, (Mex.) 
Teisz, (Austr.) 2 
Teixido, (Pen.) 
Tejada, Sierra, (Pen.) 
Tekeri, ae 1, i 
Tekla, (Gr.) ft. 
Telchanka, (R.) 
Telek Tis, (Austr.} 
Teles, (Austr.) 
Telese, (it) 
Telessad, (Af.) 
Telethrus, (Gr.) mt 
Telgt, (Ger.) 
Tellico, (U. 8.) 
Tellin, (Neth.) 
Tellingsted, (Den.) 
Temascaltepec, (Mex ) 
Tembia, (Af.) 
Tembleque, (Pen.) 
Temegua, (Tur.) 
Temerin, (Austr.) 
Temes, (Austr.) r. 
Temesvar, ( Austr.) 
Tempe, (Tur.) 
Tempelburg, (Prus.) 
Tempio, (It.) 
Temploux, (Neth.) 
Temsena, (Af.) 
Tenasserim, (Ind,) 
Tenda, Col de, (It.) 
Tendra, (Ger.) isl. 
Tendre, (Switz.) mt. 
Tenerife, (Colombia,) (8. 
Am. 
Teneriffe, (Af.) isl. 
Tenna, (It.) r. 
Tennessee, (U. 8.) 
Tenoxtitlan, (Mex.) 
Tenpisque, (Mex.) r. 


Tensift, or Morocco, (Af) r. 


Tentigny, (Neth.) 
Tentschbrod, (Austr.) 
Tepeaca, (Mex.) 
Tepic, (Mex.) 

Tepoa, (Mex.) 
Teposcolula, (sox) 
Teposlitlan, (Mex.) 
Tequila, (Mex.) 

Ter, (Pen.) r 

Ter Heide, (Neth.) : 
Ter Schelling, (Neth.) ist. 
Tera, (Pen.) 7. 
Teramo, (It.) 

Teran, (Pen.) 

Terbleit, (Neth.) 
Tercero, (5. Am.) r 
Terebes, (Austr.) 
Teregovaer, (Austr.) 
Terena, (Pen.) 

Terera d’Oliveira, (Pen.) 
Teresa, (Pen. 

Teresa, (Bray.) ft. 
Terhappel, abe ay 
Terjan, Plain of, (Tur.) 
Termes, les, (Fr.) 
Termini, (It.) 
Terminos, (Mex.) L 
Termo, (It.) r. 
Termoli, (It.) 
Terneuse, (Neth.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


tchér'nt-gov 
tshér!nd-vita 
tsht'prd-vaiz 
tshtr'ka-ke'ma 
tcho-kun'na 
tchoo!la 
ték'lén-boor® 
te-k5-ldt/lan 
te'’kd-man! 
te-kum! seh 
ted'la 
teneitille 
te’stri 

‘elf. te ne 

te’ Ze-lén 
ta-goo-t-le'ma 
te-ge'ko 
te-gi-sii'te 
Céh-he-ran! 


ti-thi!do 
st-ér'ra te-tha! da 
te!ke-rt 
te'kla 
tél-chiitn'ka 
te!lek tish 
te'lésh 
te-le’ze 
te-lés-sid! 
te-le'throgs 
télot 

tél’ li-ko 
tél-line! 
tél/ling-stéd 
te-mis-kial’ te-pek 
tém! bi-a 
tém-ble'ke 
te-me! 799-4 
te-me-rine’ 
te!mésh 
te-mésh-vir! 
tém'pe 

tém! pelboork 
tém'pi-o 
tang-plog! 
tém'se-na@ 
tén-ds! ser-im 
kal de tén'da 
tén'dra 
tangdr 


{ te-ne-rit'fa 


te-ne-rife! 
tén'na 
tén-nés-see! 
te-ndth-tit-lan! 
tén-pis’ke 

tén!' sift 
ting-tin'y¢ 
téntsh! brote 
te-pe-w ka 
te-pik! 

te-pd/a 
te-pds-k5'"logla 
te’pos-lit-lan! 
te-ki'la 


tér 

tér hi'de 

tér skél/ling 
te'ra 

te-ra’mo 

te-ran! 
tér-blite! 
tér-the! (-se') ro 
te-re!bésh 
te-re-gd-vu! ér 


te-re'na 

te-re'ra dd-li-vt'ra 
te-re'sa 

te-re! sa 
tér-hap'pél 

térzjan! 


le terme 


tér-n&dze! 


on 


Terni, (It.) 
Terra del Fuego, ¢. Am.) 
Terra di Bari, (It. : 
Terra di Lavora, (It.) 
Terra di Otranto, (It.) 
Terra Nova, (It.) 
Terracina, {¥) 
Terralba, (It.) 
Terrana, Maria de, (It. 
Terrebois St. André, (Can.) 
Terrebonne, (Can.) 
Terrible, (Switz.) mt. 
Terricciola, (it.) 

Terrida, (Eg.) . 


Teschen, ( Austr.) 
Teschendorf, (Prus.) 
Tessin, (Switz.) 
Testigos, = Am.) isl, 
Tetala, (Mex.) 
Téte de Mort, (U. 8.) 
Teuchern, (Prus.) 
Teufelsbruecke, (Switz.) 
Teufen, (Switz.) 
Teuffelen, (Switz.) 
Teulada, (It.) c. 
Teuschnitz, (Ger.) 
Tevego, (Braz.) 
Teverone, (It.) r. 
Texaman, (Mex) 
Texana, (U. 8.) 
Texas, (U. 8.) 
Texel, (Neth.) isl. 
Tezcuco, (Mex.) 
Thalkirch, (Switz.) 
Thalheim, (Switz.) 
Thames, (Eng.) 
Thamsbrueck, (Prus.) 
Thaso, (Tur.) isl, 
Thebaid, Desert of, (Eg.) 
Thebes, (Eg.) 
Thebes, (Gr.) 
Theiss, or Tisza, (Austr.) 
Thelpusa, Les 
Thenon, (Fr.) 
Theodosia, (It.) ~ 
Thera, (Gr.) isl. 
Theresianopel, (Austr.) 
Thessalia, (Tur. 
Theux, (Neth.) 
Thibault, (It.) 
Thibet, or Tibet, (As.) 
Thiel, (Neth.) 
Thielt, (Neth.) 
Thierachern, (Switz.) 
Thierache Forest, (Neth.) 
Thiers, (Fr.) 
Thil, le Chat, (Fr.) 
Thionville, (Fr.) 
Thiviers, (Fr.) 
Tholen, (Neth.) 
Thomar, (Pen.) 
Thomaschovatz, (Austr.) 
Thone, (Ger.) 
anes wioay 
horigny, (Fr. 
Thorn, (Neth. Prus.) 
Thorout, (Neth.) 
Thouars, (Fr.) 
Three Rivers, or Trois Ri- 
viéres, (Can.) 
Thronium, (Gr.) 


SS 
eat omy 


tér’rés dil feo-e'zo, 


_ tér'ra dé bart 


tér’ra d¢ la-vd'ra 
tér’ra di 8-trin’to 
tér'ra nd/va 
tér'ra-chi'na 
tér-ral'ba 

ma-ri'a de tér-ri'na _ 
tére-bwa! sdng tun, 
tére-bone! ; 
tér-ritbl! 

tér-rit! tcl Bla 
tér-rt!/ da 

térsh 

tér-vill/ de 

tésh! én 

tésh! én-dorf 
tés-sine! 

tés-tt! ros 

te-ta'la 

téte dé mire 

toi thérn 

toi! féls-britk!' ke 

toi! fén 

toi! féln 

te-99-la/da 
toish'nits” 


~ te-vel go 


te-ve-r5'ne 
te-Eha-man! 
téz-ai'na 

te'thas or téz/as 
téks! él 

teth- (tésse-) kog’b” 
tale! kirth 
tile’hime 

coin. témz 

tams! brik 
tha'so 

the-ba'id 

thébes 

the'bésse 

tice, tis'sa 
thél-pog'sa 
te-ndng! 
te-d-dd! st-e 
the'ra teal 
te-re-zt-t-nd 
théssallt-a °” 


tA 

ti-b5! 

tid! et 

tile 

tilie : 
tire! a-thérn 
tire’ a-the 
ti-ere! 

til lé sha 
tt-Ong-vile! 
tt-vi-¢! 
t5/lén 

td-m 
t8-mish!5-mitts! 
18'ne 

t6r'da 
t8-rin!yt 


t 
trwdt rt-vt-tre? 
thrd!'nt-9 


Thueringen, Fr, Thurgo- ) tii/rin an, Fi. tir gb 
) i vie” 


vie, (Ger. 
Thum, (Ger.) 
Thun, ¢ witz.) 
Thur, (Switz.) r. 
Thurgau, (Switz.) 
Thuringer Wald, (Ger.) 
Piswaiart (ee Pen.) L 


toqme 
to 
ore 
tor eee 
'ring-ér vile 
tt-an'dt-ya! rt 


Tiber, Jt. Tevere, (It.) tt/bér, It. te've-re 

Tibet, or Thibet, (As.) ib! ét 

Tibiquart-guass, (8. Am.) } te bt-hoo-tirt-goe-a' ie 
is ~sa 

Tiburon, (Mex.) isl ti-boo-rdn! 

Ticino, (It.) tt-chi'no 

Ticonderoga, (U. 8.) tt-kon-der-0' ga 

Tidone, (It.) r. ti-dd'/ng 

Tiefens, (Prus.) ti'féns 

Tieh, el, Desert of, (Zg.) : él ti'ech ‘ 

Tierra del Fuego, (8. Am.) isl. ti-ér'ra dél foo-e'g@ 

Tiesa, (Mex.) tt-¢'sa : 

Tietar, (Pen.) r. ti-e-tar! 

Tiflis, : ) ti!flis 

Tigre, Lago del, (S. Am.) lao dél tt! gre 

Tigre, (M oz Tr. ti’ gre 

Tigris, (Tur.) r. ti! gris 

Tilapa, (Mex.) tt-la'pa 

Tilburg, (Neth.) eel! bore : 

Tilléres, (Fr.) til-yére! or tti-ere! 

Tilligte, (Neth.) eUiseh-te = 

Tilly, (Fr.) tgl-yi! or ttt-yt 

Tilsit, (Prus.) til/ zit 


Fr. long & and short o%, nearly as in spur.— Final ly, French 1 mouillé.— An! ger, vi'leious. — g 28 8 in pleasure; & and ch guttural; my liquid ; «% as in pith, 
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( (Af) 
‘Timea, (It.) r. ti-me'a 
Timolus, (Tur.) mt. ti!md-logs 
Timor, (East. Isl.) st. ti!mor : 
Timpabaches, (Mex.) tim-pa-ba' chéses 
Tingelstad, (Pe Pen.) ting! estat 
Tinicum, (U. 8.) tin’i-kum 
Tinoso, (Pen.) ¢ ti-nd/ so 
Tinto, (Pen.) r. tin'to 
Tinzen, ound tin’tsén 
Tioga, (U. 8.) ti-5'ga 
Tipimacho, (Mex.) ti-pi-mi! cho \ 
Tippecanoe, (U. 8.) tip-pe-ka-nog! 
Tipperary, ({r.) co tip-pe-ra'ry 
Tipperary, (Ir.) tip-pe-ra'ry 
Tirara, (It.) ti-rd/ra 
Tirlemont, (Neth.) tirle-ming! 
Tirone, (It.) t. ti-rd'ne 
Tirschenreit, (Ger.), tirsh! én-rite 
Tirsi, (It.) r. tir! st 
Tisted, (Den.) ti! stéd 
Tisza Furea, Austr.) tis'sa foo-re'a 
Titicaca, (S. ) b ti-tt-ka' ke 
Tivoli, (It.) ti!vd-li 
Tizzano Point, (It.) tit-dza!no 
Tjakelvas, (Sc. Pen.) 2. ja’ kél-vis 
Pjoering, (Den.) tiA'ring 
Tjoern, (Sc. Pen.) isl. jfirne 
Tjoerneverg, (Den.) isl. tidr'ne-bérd 
Tlapa, (Mex.) tla! pa 
Tlascala, (Mex.) tlas' ka-la 
Toballo, (It.) t0-bal/ lo 
Tobarra, (Pen.) td-bar'ra « 
Tobehanna, (U. 8.) to-be-han'na 
Tobique, (Can.) r. td-bike! 
Tobolsk, (As.) t5-bolsk! 
Tocco, (It.) tok’ ko 
Todal, (Sc. Pen.) to'dille 
Todars, ([t.) t3'dars 
Todi, (It.) t0'di 
Todos Santos, (Mex.) 23'dos siin'tos 
Todtenau, (Ger.) t3'ten-ou 
Toenningen, (Den.) t&dn’ning-én 
Toeplitz, ( Austr.) t&p! lits 
Toeppingen, (Get) tAp'ping-én 
Toipahua, (Mex.) toi-pa’ o¢-a 
Tokay, (Austr.) t3-ki! 
Toko-labo, (N. Zeal.) harbor t3'kd-la'bo 
Tola, Desert of, (As.) t5'la 
Tolapampa, (S. Am.) t6/la-pum'pa 
Toledo, (Pen.) td-le/do 
Tolentino, (It.) t0-lén-tt!no 
Tolgen, (Sc. Pen.) tol’yén 
Tolhuis, oe) tol’ hois 
Tolima, (3. Am.) t6-li!ma 
Tolima Volcano, (S.Am.) t0-l#’/ma vdl-kil!no 
Tolna, (Austr.) tol/na 
Tolosa, (Pen.) 13-13'sa 
Tolsager, (Den.) tols!a-gér 
Toluca, (Mex.) t5-loglka 
Tolzt, (Ger.) toltst 
Tomaszau, es) td-mis! so 
pomataey (alex) aa t5-mit' lan 

‘ombigbee, or Tombeek- A 

bee, Ww. & i tom-big'be 
Tomé, (Fr.) isl. td-me! © 
Tomini, (East. Isl.) g. mit! nt 
Tomo, (S. Am.) r. t5'mo 
Tonal, (It.) t0-nal! 
Tonala, (Mex.) t0-nq/la 
Tonawanda, (U. &.) ton-a-wan! da 
Toncado, (Pen.) ton-ka! do 
Tonder, (Den.) ton! dér 
Tongo, (Last. Isl.) tin’ go 
Tongres, (Neth.) tongr 
Tonnara, (It.) ton-nd’ra 
Tonneins, (Fr.) t0n-nan, 
Tonnerre, (Fr.) ton-nére 
Tonnin, (Ger. ton-nine! 
Tonquin, (As. ton-kin! 
Tonsberg, (Sc. Pen.) tons'bére 
Toorkistan, (As.) toor-kis-tan! 
Toorkmania, (Per.) toork-ma!ni-a _ 
Toorsheez, (Per.) toors! h2z 
Topaufalva, (Austr.) t3-pou-f al'va 
Topayor, Rio, (Braz.) rt'o t0-pa-yor! 
Topolias, (Gr.) 2. 15-pd'li-as 
Topolya, (Austr.) t6-pol'ya 
Topool, (Kast. Isl.) ist. t3-pool! 
Tor, (Pen.) tor 
Torbay, (Eng.) tor-bay! 
Torbel, (Switz.) tor’ bél 
Torcisi, (It.) tOr-teht! st 
Toresa, (Austr.) tor! tcha 
Tordendorf, (Ger.) tor! dén-dorf 
Tordera, (Pen.) tor-de'ra 


Tordesillas, (Pen.) 
Tordillo, (8. Am.) 2 
Torefors, 1A: Pen.) 
Torello, (It.) 
Torga, (Prus.) 
Torgau, (Prus.) 
Torkan, (R.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


tr-de-sil' ys 
t3r-dil! yo 
t8're-fors’ 
to-rel lo 

tor! ga 

tor’ gou 
torkan! 


Timbucto, or Témbucto, | tim-buk'to Torma, (R.) - 


Tormaleo, (Pen.) 
Toe en.) 7 


Pen. 
Tornella, (Pen.) 
Tornese, (Gr.) ¢. & castle 
Torni, (Switz.) 
Tornos, (Pen.) 
Toro, (Pen.) 
Toro, (It.) isl, 
Toro, (S. Am.) 1. 
Toroczko, ( Austr.) 
Torok, (Austr.) 
Torok Becse, (Austr.) 
Torpa, (Sc. Pen.) 
Torquemada, (Pen.)- 
Torr, (Sc. Pen.) l. 
Torralba, (Pen.) 
Torrao, (Pen.) 
Torrberg, (Sc. Pen.) 
Torre Rossa, (It.) 
Torrebianca, (Pen.) 
Torrecilla, (Pen.) 
Torrejoncillo (Pen.) 
Torremochal, (Pen.) 
Torrenate, (Mex.) 
Torrenueva, (Pen.) 
Torres de Orcas, (Pen.) 
Torres, (Austral.) isl. 
Torres Vedras, (Pen.) 
Torrestro, (Pen.) 
Torri, (It.) 
Torrijos, (Pen.) 
Torrubia, (Pen.) 
Torsas, (Sc. Pen.) 
Torsken, (Sc. Pen.) 
Torsted, ¢ en.) 

i¢ 


Tossa, (Pen.) 

Tost, ( eet 

Tostes, (Fr. 

Totana, (Pen.) 

Toth Vavard, (Austr.) 
Totonacapan, ( Mex.) 
Totora, (S. Am.) 
Tourques, (Fr.) 
Toukoulan, (As.) mt. 
Toul, (Fr.) 

Toula, (R.) 

Toulon, (Fr.) 
Toulouse, (Fr.) 

Tour du Pin, la, (Fr.) 
Tour, la Blancho, (Fr.) 
Touraine, (Fr.) 
Touriers, (Fr.) 
Tournay, (Fr. & Neth.) 
Tourniquet, (Fr.) 
Tournon, (Fr.) 
Touron, (East. Isl.) 
Tourouvre, (Fr.) 
Tours, (Fr.) 
Towamensing, A 8.) 
Towanda, (U. 8. 
Tracadie, (Can.) 
Tracadie Lagoon, (Can.) 
Trachenburg, (Prus.) - 
Traen, (Austr.) r. 


Trafalgar, (Pen.) c. 


Trafeya, (Austr.) 
Tragaccte, (Pen.) 
Tragoso, (It.) 
Traiskirchen, (Austr.) 
Tramelan, (Switz.) 
Tranbach, (Switz.) 
Tranen, (Sc. Pen.) isl. 


Tranquebar, (Ind.) 


Transylvania, Transylva- 
nien, or Siebenbuergen, 
Erdely Orszag 


Trapa, get 
Trapani, (It.) 
Trapano, (Tur.) c 
Trapes, (F'r.) 
Trarbach, (Ger.) 
Trasen, (Austr.) 7. 


tor’ma 
tor-ma-le'o 
tor!mésse 
tor'now 
tor-na-vii'kogs 
tor-na! yk 
tor!ne-o 
tor'ne-o 
tor'ne-o 


} tor'ne-O-fors 


tor-nél'ya 
tdr-ne!se 
tor-ni! 

tr! nos 
t0’ro 

t6'ro 

to'ro 
t5-rdteh'ko 
13'rik 
td'rok bét!s® 


tor! bér® 

tor're rds!sa 

tor! re-bi-in'ka 
tor’ re-thtl'ya 
tor!re-Ehdn-thil' yo 
tor! re-md-chiil! 
tor! re-na! te 
tdr're-ngo-e'va 
tor'résse de or'kis 
tor'résse 

tor'résse vel dris 
tér-résse!tro 

tor! rt 

tor-r't!Thos 
tor-roq!bi-a 
tors!dce 

tore! skén 

tore’ stéd 


tr-to/la or t8r!t8-la 


tdr-td'lésse 
tor! t0-li 
tor-td'na 
tr-td'sa 
tdr-to9! ga 
tor! vis-kin! 
t0'zéns 

tos 

tos 

13s!sa 

tost 

tdste 
15-tit/na 
tot-vii! vird 
6! t5-na-kit-pin! 
td-td/ra 


took 
tou'kou-lan! 
t 


9 

tou'la 

togling! 
tog-logse! 

1a toor dit pang 
14 blangshe toor 
toq-rand! 
too-ri-e! 
toor-na! 
toor-n'it-ke! 
toor-ndng! 
tou'rdn 
yaks 


oor 
tow-t-mén! sing 
tow-qn! da 
tra-ka-di! 
tra-ka-dt! la-grogn! 
trath! én-boore 
tra’én 


tréf-al' gar, tra-fal' gir, 


or tra-fal-gar! 
tri-fe'ya 
tra-ga-thete 
traé-g6'eo 
tris-kir/thén 
tri’ mé-lun! 
trano! bath 
tru’néin 


bua eicaa or trin-ke- 
bar! 


Tras os Montes, (Pen.) 
Trau, (Austr.) . 
Traun, Falls of, (Austr.) 
Traunstoin, (Ger.) 
Travancore, (Ind.) 
Travasos, (Pen.) 
Trave, (' Ger.) fr 
Travemuende, (Ger.) 
Travers, (Switz.) 
Travis, (U. 8.) 

Tre Ponti, 3} t 

Tre Santi, (It. 
Trebbin, ( 
Trebia, (It.) 
Trebisacche, 2 hte: 
Trebizond, (Tur.) 
Trebnitz, (Prus.) 
Trebujena, (Pen.) 
Treen, (Den.) r. 
Treglie, Je, (It.) 

Treib, (Switz.) 
Treilliéres, (Fr.) 

Treis, (Ger.) 

Treischam, er} 
Trementine, (Fr. 
Tremiti, (It.) ist. 

Trend@ Espinos, (8. Am.) 
Trent, (Austr. Den.) 
Trentino, at) T. 
Treptow, (Prus.) 

Tres Barras, (Braz.) 
Tres Colunas, (As.) isl. 


tréb!t-zond 
tréb/nits 
tre-boo-the'na 
tri 


ene 
le trél/ye 
trip 
resp or tr-¥ yfre! 
tr’ 


trt'shtim 
tre-ming-tine! 
tre-mi’tt 

trén’ de é3-pt!noe 
trént 


trén-ti'no 
trép'to 

trésse bir'ris 
trésse ko. nis 


Tres Montes, Peninsula de, } pe-nitn-soq'la de trégee 
(8. Am.) moin'tésse — 
Tres Portos, oars trésse pdr'tos 
Tresbes, ee trébe 
Trenenbriezen, (Ger.) trot! én-bri'tsén 
Treves, or Trier, (Ger.) tréve 
Trevi, ({t.) tre'vt 
Treviglio, (It.) tre-vil! yo 
Trevignano, (It.) tre-vin-ya'no 
Treviso, (It.) tre-vi! to 
Trevoux, (Fr.) tre-vog! 
Tri Sinara, (Gr.) mt. tri si-nd'ra 
Triagons, (Fr.) tri-d-gin, 
Triangeros, (Pen.) tri-an-the' ros 
Tricherie, (Fr.) trish-ré! 
Trichinopoly, (Hind.) trik-in-op!o-ly 
Trichonia, (Gr.) trt-thd! (-kd') nt-a 
Triel, (Fr.) tri-él! 
Trient, (Switz.) r. tré-ént! 
Trier, or Treves, (Ger.) tri! ér 
Trieste, (Austr.) tri-éste or tré-bst! 
Trigno, (It.) 7. trin'yo 
Trigomano, oe tri-go-ma!no 
CRE Rte en. tri-ge'ros 
Trikala, (Tur. It.) : tri-ka/la 
Trinadad, (Cuba,) (W. Ind.) tré-na@-dad’ 
Chines D (Guatimala,) tri-na-dad! 
LEX. 
Trincomalee, (Ind. tring-kd-ma-lee 
Trindelen Point, § en.) trin'déln 
eee (Mex. S. Am. trien't-dad! 
Trinidad, Real de la, (Mex.) re-il! de 18 tri-nt-dad’ 
Trinitie, la, (W. Ind.) la tri-nt-ti! 
Trino, (It.) trt!no 
Trionto Point, (It.) tri-n'to 
Triou, (Fr.) tri-oq! 
Triphylia, (Gr.) tri fy'Tt-a 
Tripoli, Ae . East. Isl.) tré po-tt 
Tripoli Vecchi, (Af.) tri pot vek/ kt 
Tripolis, (Tur. Gr.) tri'pd-lis 
Trivento, (It.) tri-vén'to 
Trochtelfingen, (Ger.) troth-tél-fing! én 
Trodda, (Pen.) isl. trod’ da 
Trois Pistolles, (Can.) tra pis-tdle! 
Troja, (It.) trd'ya 
Troldtoft, (Den.) trold' to fe 
Trolhaetta, Falls of, (Sc. trol-hét'ta 
Trommoe, (Sc. Pen.) trom'm& 
Tromsoe, & ic. Pen.) troms! A 
Tronaes, (Sc. Pan.) trd’ndse 
Trond, St. (Neth.) sang tring 
Trons, (Switz.) trong 
Toondnen (Sc. Pen.) trond'yém 
Tronto, (It.) r. tron'to 
Tropea, (It.) trd-pe'a 
Troppau, ( Austr.) trop'pou 
Troyes, (F'r.) a 
Trun, (Fr.) triing 
Trunz, (Prus.) trognts 
Truxillo, (hee trog-thil! can) yo 
Try ggevelde, (Den.) trig! ge-fe "de 
Tsareva, (R. tsd-re'va 
Tschakathurm, (Austr.) tsha'ka-toorm! 
Tschapina, (Switz.) tsha-pi'na 
Tschierf, (Switz.) tshirfe 
Tuat, or Twat, (Af.) tu-dt’, twat 
Tuat, Oasis of, (Af.) tu-dt!, twdt 
Tuban, (East. Isl.) ti-ban! 
Tubbus, (Per.) tiib' bits 


Tuebingen, (Ger.) 


tii/bing-én 


Fate, far, fall, what, bat. — Mate, prey, hélp, thére, hér.— Ptne, marine, bird, fig. — Note, ddve, mBve, wolf, book, lord. —Tane, dyll, ynite.—Fr. long vfe; Fr. short bit 
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Tuboc, (East. Isl.) 7 
Tuburbo, (Af.) 
Tuckahoe, (U. 8.) 
Tuckasaga, (U. 8.) 
Tucuman, (S. Am.) 
Tudela, (Pen.) s 
Tudela de Douro, (Pen.) 


‘Turienzo, (Pen.) 
Turin, a 


“ 
e 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


tit-bok! 

tit-biir!bo 

tuk! a-hoe 

tuk-i-sit! ga 

too! koo-man! 
9-de'la 

teo-de'la de dog'ro 


_Tuefelsbrucke, Teufels- Bs . 

oa Devil’s Bridge, } toi! féls-britk' ke 
' (Switz. ’ 

aecar Pen.) too-e-thar! 

Tuela, ic en.) too-e!la 

Tuil, (Neth.) ti-il! 

Tuille, la, (It.) 1a tog-tl'le 

‘Tula, (Mex. tog/la 

Tula, (Mex.) r. tog/la 

Tule, (Mex too/le 

Tullamore, (Ir.) tul-ia-2edre! 

Tulle, (Fr.) til 

Tullins, (Fr.) tiil-lang’ 

Tullstorp, (Sc. Pen.) teol'storp 

‘Tulutepoque, (Mex.) too-log!te-pd'ke 

‘Tumbach, (Ger.) togm! bath 

Tuna, (Sc. Pen, too/na 

Tunbridge, (Eng.) tun! bridje 

Tunis, (Af.) toq'nis or ti! nis 

Tunkhannock, (U. 8.) tunk-hgan!nok 

‘Tunkovitchi, (R.) toon! kO-vit! cht 

Tupilco, (Mex.) tog-pil' ko 

gl arams, (Braz.) ) , 09! pt-nam-ba-ri' mis 

‘Turbenthal, (Switz.) toor’bén-tale! 

Turco, (qr) mt, toor'ko 


too-ri-én' tho 
tu-rin’, Fr. tii-rdng, It. 


‘Turka, (Austr.) toor'ka [to-rt!no 
‘Turkestan, (As.) toor/ke-stiin! 
‘Turkey, (Eur. As. tur!ke 
‘Turkomania, (As. ‘toor-kd-ma!ni-a 
Turn, (Neth.) toorn 
‘Tursi, (It.) - toor’st 
‘Turturano, (It.) togr-tog-rl/no 
‘Turves, (Fr.) tirve 
Turvo, (Braz.) r. togr'vo 
Tuscahoma, aa 8.) tus-ki-h6! ma 
‘Tuscaloosa, (U. 8.) tus-ki-log!se é 
Tuscany, (Etruria,) (It.) j ee pe ts-ki'na, 
‘Tuscarawas, no 8.) tus-kd-rg'was 
“‘T'uscarora, (U. 8.) tus-kd-rd'ra 
Tuscumbia, (U. 8.) tus-kum!bi-a 
Tusillo, (It.) toq-sil/lo 
Tuslund, (Den.) togs!loond 
‘Tuspan, (Mex.) togs-pan! 
Tved, (Den.) twede 
Tvede, (Sc. Pen.) twe'de 
‘Tvenstrup, (Den.) twén' stroop 

ver. (RD twere 
Twame, (Switz.) twa!me 
Ahegnt eth.) twél'lo 
Twiss, (N. Zeal.) twis 
Twyzel, (Neth.) twit! zél 
“‘Tyeberg, (Den.) tit'bér 
Tymochtee, (U. 8.) tt-mok'te 
Tyrnau, (Austr ) tir!now 
Tyrol, (Austr.) tt-role!, Eng. tyr’el 
Tyrone, (Ir.) ti-ronel 
Tys Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) tis fidrde 
Tzapoteca, ‘ge tsd- (tha-) pd-te'ka 
Tzum, (Neth.) tzoqm 

U. 

OU Kuarcrn, (Eg.) ¥ khar! gch 
Uacosi Ville, (Mex.) 90d-k0'st 
Uasituba, (Braz.) Q0d-si-to9/ ba 
Ubeda, (Pen.) 00-be!da 
Ubrique, (Pen.) eg-bri’ke 
Uchau, (Fr.) U-sho! 
Uchee, (U. 8.) 4! tchoe 
Ucheten, (Neth.) Q0'che-tén 
Uchte, (Ger. goth’ te 
Uckerinuende, vane 00! kér-miin! de 
Wadbina, (Austr. ood-bi'na 
Udbye, (Den.) god! bt 
‘Udde, (Neth.) de 
/Uddevalla, (Sc. Pen.) ood! de-vil/la 
Uddjaur, (Sc. Pen.): ood! dyour 
Uden, (Neth. idén 


Fr. long @ and short-ét, nearly as in spur. — inal ly, French / mouillé, —An'' ger, 


90 
oo/di-ne or og-dt'ng 
ood@'var 


bér-li’ 
i/bére-tonf? 
0! bi-gou! 
Q!tér-zén 
gullet 
oq-ga-li'no 
oor’ gal-bol'le 
o9-ga!no 


— 


Upra, (Austr.) 

Uhiast, (Prus.) 
Ubhingen, (Ger.) 
Uhnow, (Austr.) 
Uiden Anwen, Neth.) 
Vied Salvator, i 
Uitdam, (Neth. 
Uitenhage, (Af.) 
Ujest, (Prus.) 

Ujhely, (Austr.) 
Ujijar, (Pen.) 

Ujvaros, (Austr.) » 
Ukraine, or Ukraina, (R.) 
Ulbe, (Austr.) isl. ~ 
Ulbjerg, (Den.) 
Uldecona, (Pen.) 
(Den.) 


Ulfors, (Sc. Pen.) 
Ulla, (It.) r. 
Ullersiov, (Den.) 
Ullerup, (Den.) 
Ulm, (Ger.) 
Ulrikehamn, (Sc, Pen.) 
Ulrichstein, (Ger.) 
Ulster, (Ir.) 
Ulstrup, (Den.) : 
Uluk Tag, oo mt. 
Umbagog, (U. 8.) 
Umbrail Pass, (Switz.) 
Ume, (Sc. Pen.) 
Ume8, (Sc. Pen.) r. 
Umstadt, (Ger.) 
Umtrask, (Sc. Pen.) 
Unadilla, (U. 8.) 
Unchales, (S. Am.) ft. 
Underbye, (Den.) 
Underland, (Den.) 
Undersvik, (Sc. Pen.) 
Underup, (Den.) 
Underweiler, (Switz.) 
United State~, (N. Am.) 
Unna, (Ger.) 
Unsersellen, (Ger.) 
Unstruth, (Prus.) r. 
Unter Franken, (Ger.) 
Unier Vas, (Switz.) © 
Unterbach, (Switz.) 
Unterschachen, (Switz.) 
Unterseen, (Switz.) 
Unterwalden, (Switz.) 
Uomo Morto, Point, (It.) 
Upolu, (8. Isl.) , 
Upsala, or Upsal, (Sc. Pen.) 
Urach, (Ger.) 
Ural, (As.) r. 
Ural, or Oural, (R.) mt. 
Uranienburg, (Den.) 
Urbaniao, (It.) 
Urbanna, (U. 8.) 
Urbino, (It.) 
Urhoo, (Per.) 
Urdache, (Fr.) 
Ures, or Sonora, (Mex.) r. 
Uri, (Switz. Mex.) 
Urique, (Mex.) 
Uriquillo, {Mex.) 
Urk, (Neth.) isl. 
Urmond, (Neth.) 
Urnaschen, (Switz.) 
Urnen, (Switz.) 
Urszad, (Austr.) 
Uruara, (Braz.) r. 
Urubuguara, (Braz.) l. 
Uruguay, or Banda Ori- 
ental, (Braz.) 
Usclades, (Fr.) 
Usez, (Prus.) 
Usedom, (Prus.) 
Uselbach, (Ger.) r. 
Ushant, (Fr.) isl. 
Usingen, (Ger.) 
Usinovsk, (R.) 
Uslar, (Ger.) 
Ussel, (Fr.) 
Ustica, (It.) ist. 
Ust-Urt, (As.) 
Usumasinta, (Mex.) r. 
Utah, (U. 8.) 
Utica, (U. 8.) 
Utiel, (Pen.) 
Utila, (Mex.) isl. 
Uto, (Sc. Pen.) isl. 
Utrecht, (Neth.) 


Uzerche, 
Uzés, (Fr. 
Uznach, (Switz.) 
Uzweiler, (Switz. 


o9/no 

oi/dén dn'véne 

og-ted! sdi’va'tor 

ort! dim 

oi ténha! ge 

eo! yést 

oot! hély 

o¢-cht-Ehiir! 
9t-va! ros 

y-krane!, og-krat/na 

oollbe 

ool! byérE 

ool! dekd'na 

eol/dogm 

eo/le-o 

o/le-o 


ool! lérs-ldv! 
eol!le-rogp 


golm 

ool-ré'ke-hamn! 

ool! rizh-sttne! 

ul! ster 

gql’ stroop 

9o'look tag 

um-ba! gog 

Ang-bri-t! (-briily) 

9o/me-o 

99! me-o 

om! stat 

oom! triisk 

y-na-dil'la 

gon-chd'lésse 

oon! dér-bis! 

eon! dér-lant! 

gon'dérs-vike! 

gon! de-roop 

gon! dér-vi'lér 

y-nit! ed states 
on! na 

oon! zér-zél/lén 

gon! strogt 

gon'tér frink’én 

4i-ni-e! vas 

eon! tér-bath 

oon! tér-shath’ én 

gon! tér-zene! 

gon! tér-val'dén 

99-5'mo mor'to 

99-p5'log 

oop-sa!la, up’ sal 

o9'rath 

oo-ral! 

o-ral! 

9q-ra! nt-én-bogrz! 

oor-ba-ni-ai/o 

ur-ban'na 

eor-bi!no 

gor-b9 

Qr-ddashe! 

00/résse, 8d-nd'ra 

ort 

90 ré-ke 

og-rt-kéil’ (-ktt!) yo 

Ke 


or 

gor!mond 

eore'nash! én 

oor'nén 

gors! sid 

99-r90-a'ra 

99-r99-boo-vog-t’ra 

ee-ree-goe't, Eng. y-ru- 
a 


y 
bseklide! 
oostch 
90/ze-dom 
¢o'zél-bath 
i-shang 
oo! zing-én 
99-st-novsk! 
9os/lar 
Ms-sél! 
90s! ti-ka 
st-Orte 
09-so9-mi-sin' ta 
yltah 
y!tt-ka 
00-t4-él! 
oo/tt-la 
go/to 
oo’trétht, Eng. v/tréke 
o¢-tre'ra 
oot! stroop 
oot-vt/lér 

ook!lan 

-zérsh 
Q-2ace 
Qots*ndch 
gots! vi! lér 


V. 


Vasevssre, (Den.) 
Vaagsoe, (Se. Pen.) 
Vaalteen, (Neth.) 
Vaarsaae, Aven.) 
Vacaria, (Braz.) 
Vacasansa, (U. 8.) 
Vacasansa, (U. 8.) }. 
Vacca, (It.) isl. 

Vado, (It.) 
Vadovskoe, (R.) 
Vaga, (R.) r. 

Vaida, ( Austr.) 

Vaida Hunyad, (Austr.) 
Vailly, (Fr.) 

Vaison, ¢Fr.) . 

Val de Bagne, (Switz.) 
Val de Juzo, (Pen.) 
Val de Rhone, (Switz.) 
Val de Pefias, (Pen.) 
Val di Dimone, (It.) 
Val di Mazzara, (It.) 
Val di Noto, (It.) 
Valais, (It.) 

Valais, or Wallis, (Switz.) 
Valangay, (Fr.) 
Valazote, (Pen.) 
Valcour, (U. 8.) 
Valdeazores, (Pen.) 
Val de Caballeros, (Pen.) 
Valdelacasa, (Pen.) 
Valdemaqueda, (Pen.) 
Valdemoro, (Pen. 
Valdepasso, (Pen. 
Valdepielago, (Pen.) 
Valdesantiago, (Pen.) 
Valdestillas, (Pen.) 
Valdivia, (Chili) 
Valeggio, (It.) 
Valenga, (Braz.) 
Valenga do Minho, (Pend 
Valence, (Fr.) 


vd! éls-bd! 
vig'sr 
vile'tene 
vore'so 

va-ka! rt-2 
vak-a-sén'sa 
vak-a-sdn/aa 
wak'ka 

va'do 

va! dovsk-! 
va! ga 

aopliroes Bee 
vd-t'da hogn' yi 
va-i-yi! or valyt 
va-zong! 

val dé bany 

val de thog'tho 
val dé rine 

val de pén'yds 
val di dt-mi'ne 
vil dt mit-dzi'ra 


va-la!, vil/lis 
vi-lang-sa! 
vd-la-thd'te 
val'koor 

vil! de-d-thd'résse 
val! de-ki-bal'ye-ros 
vil! de-la-ka! sa 

vai! de-ma-ke!da 
vil! de-md'ro 

val! de-pis'so 

vil! de-pi-e-la'go 
val! de-siin-ti-a' go 
val! de-stil'yds 
val-di'vi-a 

va-léd! go 

va-lén'sa 

wi-lén'sa da mitn'yo 
vd-lingse 


Valencia, or Valentia, (Pen.) vd-lén’tht-a 


Valencia de Alcantara, 
(Pen.) ip 
Veragua, (W. ye 
Valenciennes, (Fr. 
Valendas, (Switz.) 
Valeni, (Tur.) 
Valentano, om 
Valentine, (Fr. 
Valenza, ee 
Valetta, (It.) 
Valgarana, (It.) 
Valhalla, (Ger.) 
Valines, (Fr.) 
Valjesara, (Austr. ) 
Valladolid, (Pen. Mex.) 
Valle Fertil, (8. Am.) 
Valle, le, (Fr.) 
Valle, Rio del, (S. Am.) 
Vallegio, (It.) 
Vallensved, (Den.) 
Valles, (Mex.) 
Vallenisi, (Tur.) 
Vallo, (It.) 
Valmaseda, (Pen.) 
Valmojado, (Pen.) 
Valognes, (Fr.) 
Valona, (Tur.) 
Valona, (Tur.) g. 
Valone, (It.) 
Valparaiso, Sa 
Valsequillo, (Pen. 
Valteline, (It.) 
Valtellina, ar 
Valvasore, (It. 
Valverda, 
Van, (Tur. 
Vancouver’s Isl. (N. Am.) 
Vandalia, (U. 8.) 
Van Diemen’s Land, 
(Aastral.) 
Vannen, (Sc. Pen.) 
Vannes, (Fr.) 
Vans, les, (Fr.) 
Vansburg, (Prus.) 
Var, (Fr.) dep. 
Var, (It.) r. 
Vara, (It.) r. 
Varallo, (It.) 
Varanger Fjord, (Sc. Pen.) 
Varano, (It. 
Varano, (It.) lL. 
Varchmin, (Prus.) 
Vardoehuus, (Sc. Pen.) 
Varen, (Switz.) - 
Varenne, (Fr.) r 
Varennes, (Fr.) 
Varick, (U. 8.) 


en.) 


) vd-lén'thi-a de ti-kdae 


ta!ra 
ve-ra! go9-a 
vii lang-at-tne! 
vd-lén'das 
va-le!nt 
va-lén-tii/no 
vi-lang-tine! 
va-lén'dia 
va-lét!'ta 
val-ga-ri/na 
val-hil'la 
va-line! 
vial-ye-sii'ra 
val! ya-do-lid! 
val'ye fér-ti 
lé vile 
ri'o dél val'yg 
vil-le'dzo 
val/lén-sinéd 
vial’ yésse 
val-le-ni!st 
val'lo 
vial'md-se!da 
vil! md-Tha'do 
va-lony! 
va-ld'na 
va-l5'na 
vd-ld'ne 
val-pa-rt'so 
vil! se-kil'yo 
val-te-li!/ne 
val-tél-li'na 
vial-va-sd're 
val-vér!da 
van 
van-kog'vér 
vdan-da'li-a@ 


van di!/méns land 
van'nén 


vd-ral/lo | 
va-ring! ér ftird 
va-ra/no 
va-ra'no 
varth-mine’ 

var! d&-hgos! 
vd'rén 

wd-rene! 

vi-réne! 

vdr'ick 


vicious. — £ a8 sin pleasure; & and ch guttural; ny liquid; ih as in pith. 
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Vasilika, ( 3 
Vasquez, (Austral.) ish 
'Vassy, ( yr.) # 

(Vasto d>Ammone, (It.). 
/Vataka,; (Gr.) b. = ~- 
Vattis, (Switz.) * 
Vaubacourt, (F'r.) 


r.) 
Vaucluse, (Fr) dep. 
Vaud, or Waadt, (Switz.) 
Vaudreuil, (Can.) 
Vaudrey, g Tr.) 
Vaulion, (Switz.) 
Vauvrier, (Switz.) - 
Vecchiol Point, (It.) 
Vecht, (Neth.) r. 
‘Vechta, (Ger.) 
Veczk, (Austr.) 
¥edelsborg, (Den.) 
Veendam, { eth.) 
Veenendaal, (Neth.) 
Veer, (Neth.) 
Veere, (Neth.) . 
Wega, la, (W. Ind. Pen.) 
Vega de Supia, (S. Am.) 
Vega de nora, f en.) 
Vegalomoso, (Pen.) 
Vegesack, (Ger.) 
Veglia, & ustr.) isl. 
Veile, (Den.) ° 
Veiros, (Pen.) 
Veirum, (Den.} 
Vejer, (Pen.) 
Velaine, (Fr.) 
Velen, (Switz.) 
Velas Point. Gir? 
Velasco, (U. -) 
Velasquez, (Mex.) 
Velden, (Ger.) 
Veldhoren, (Neth.) 
Veletre, (It. 
Velez Blanco, (Pen.) 
Velez de Bendudalla 
Velez Malaga, (Pen.} 
Velez Rubio, (Pen.) 
Velha Barra, (Braz.) 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


va-rine! 
va-ri!/nds 
var'na 

vis kon 

od'sa 
va-st-lév/ka 
va-si'lt-ka ? 
vis! keth 
vas-st! 

vias'to ddm-md'ng’ 
va-ta/ka ~ 
vat' tis 
vd-ba-koor! 
v0-bd-dong! 
vd-kliize! 

v0, vite 
vd-draily’ 
vo-dra! 
v0-Ti-on, 
vd-vri-e 
vék'ki-ol 
véetht 

véth'ta 

vétchk | , 
ve! déls bore 
véne' dim 
vé!nén-dile 
vere 

ve're 

la ve' ga 

ve! ga de so9'pt-a) 
vel ga de te'ra 
ve-ga-l5-md'so 
vé! ge-vile q 
vel'ya 

ville 

vt'ros 

vi'rogm 
ve-théer! 
ve-lane! 
ve-lang! 

ve'las 
ve-las/ko 
ve-lds!/kéth (-késse) 


félldén 


vélt'!hd-rén 
ve-le'tre 
ve'léth blan'ke 


(Pen.) ve'léth de bén-dog-dal!ya 


vel léth ma! la-ga 
ve'léth rog'bt-o 
vél'ya bar'ra 


Velha, Cabella da, (Braz.) b. ka-bél'ya da vél'ya 


Velhas, (Braz.) r. 
Vetho, (Pen.) 

Velilla, (Pen.) 
Velillas, (Pen.) 
Velinco, (It.) 7 
Velines, (Fr.) 
Velkermarkt, (Austr.} 
Vellin, (Neth.) 
Velomela, (Gr.) mt. 
Velp, (Neth.) 

Velpke, (Ger.) 
Velsique, (Neth.) 
Velva, (R.) r. 
Vemdalen, (Sc. Pen.) 
Vemeiro, (Pen.) 

Ven, (ies) isl. 
Venafro, (It.) 
Venasque, (Pen.) 
Venda Nova, (Pen.) 
Vendée, (Fr.) dep. 
Venden, (R.) 
Vendeuil, (Fr.) 
Vendola, ( Austral.) isl. 
Vendome, (Fr.) 
Venezia, or Venice, (It.) 


Venezuela, (8. Am.) 


Venhuisen, (Neth.) 

Veni Valley, (Switz.) 
Venice, or Venezia, (It.) 
Venlo, (Neth.) 

Venloo, (Neth.) 
Vennergaard, (Deu.) 
Venosa, (It.) 

Venta de la Guia, (Pen.) 
Venta de S. Lucia, (Pen.) 
Vente Ja Fuente, (Pen.) 
Ventaillac, (Fr.) 

Ventes, Grande, (Fr.) 
Ventilegue, (it.) y. 
Ventilla, Ja, (S, Aim.) 
Venzone, It.) 
Vera, (Pen.) f 
Vera Cruz, (Mex.) ’ 
Veraggia, (It.) 
Verberie, (Fr.) 
Verbier, (Switz.) 
Vercelli, (It.) 

Verde, (W. Ind.) ce 
Verde, (Mex. 8. Am.) r. 
Verden, (Ger.) 


TU nn eee 
Rate, far, fall, what, bat. — Mete, prey, hélp, thére, hér.— Ptne, marine, Lird, fig — Note, dive, misve, wolf, bogk, lord. — Tine, byll, ynite, — Fr. long vie; Frshors bite, 
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vél' yas 
vél'yo 
ve-lil'ya 
ve-Ttl’ yas 
ve-lin'ko 
ve-line! 


Sél’/kér-marke 


vél-line! 
ve-lo-ene'la 


vélp 
félp'ke 


vél-sike’ 

vél'va 

vém-da'lén 

ve-mi'ro 

vene 

ve-nia' fro 

ve-nas! ke 

vén' da nd'va 

vang-de! 

vén'dén 

ving-daly! (-d&dt') 

ven! do-la 

viang-ddme! 

ve-ne! dzi-a 

ve-ne-tiog-e/la, Eng. vén- 
-2199-é'la 

vén! hoi-zén 

ve-ni! 

vén'iss 

vén'lo 

vén'lo 

vén'nér-gorde 

ve-nd'sa 

vén'ta de la gi’a 

vén'ta de sitn'ta log! tht-a 

vén'te ld foo-én'te 

ving-tal! (-tat') yak 

grangde vangte 

ven'ti-le’ ge 

la vén-til'ya 

vén-dzd/ne 

ve'ra 

ve'ra krogth (krogs) 

ve-riad! cha © 

vér-bri! 

vér-bi-e! 

vér-chél'lé 

vér! de (vérde) 

vér'de 


Fér'dén 


Verdo, (It.) mt. 
Verdun, (Pen.) 
Verdun, (Fr.) 

Vere, (W. Ind.) 
Verga, (Af.) c. 
Vergennes, (U. 8.) 
Verin, (Pen. 
Verlame, (Neth.) 
Vermanton, (Fr.) 
Vermelho, st TAZ.) Te 
Vermont, (U. 8.) 
Vernamo, (Sc. yen 
Vernet Bas, le, (Fr. 
Verneuil, (Fr.) 
Verneuse, (Fr.) 
Vernon, (Fr.) 
Vernoux, (Fr.) 
Verocze, Paste.) 
Verona, (It.) 
Verplanck, (U. a 
Verriéres, (Switz.. 
Verrua, (it.) 


Versailles, (Fr.) 


Verseignes, (Fr.) 

Versentino, (It.) 

Versoix, (Switz.) 

Vert Galant, le, (Fr.) 

Verviers, (Neth.) 

Vervins, ir) 

Vescia, (Switz.) 

Vescovato, Cie) 

Vesebye, (Den.) 

Vesin, (Neth.) 

Vesle, (Fr.) r. 

Vésoul, (Fr.) 

Vessaux, (Fr.) 

Vest Fjorten, (Se. Pen.) 

Vestvig, (Sc. Pen.) 

Vesuvius, Jt. Vesuvio, (It.) 
mt. js 


Vicencio Villa, (S. Am.) 

Vicentino, (It.) 

Vicenza, (It.) 

Viciosas, (Mex.) isl. 

Vico, (It.) 

Vieo! ‘ 
icolosano, (Pen. 

(Fon) 


Vidio, (Pen.) c 


Viel Salm, Be 
Vienna, or Wien, (Austr.) 
Vienne, (Fr.) dep. 
Viennols, (Fr.) 
Viersoe, (Den.) 
Vierzon, (Fr.) 
Viesti, (It.) 
Vieux Boucau 
Vifvild, ee 
Vigevano, es 
Vignano, f t.) 
Vignola, (It.) 
Vigo, (Pen.) 
Vigo Ria, (Pen.) 
Vigten, (Sc. Pen.) isl. 
Vihiers, (Fr.) 

Viibye, (Den.) 

Viig, (Sc. Pen.) 
Vilacastin, (Pen.) 
Vilagos, (Austr.) 
Vilaine, (Fr.) 7. 
Vilalla, (8. Am.) 
Vilarchao, (Pen.) 
Vilcabamba, (8S. Am.) 
Viligudino, (Pen.) 
Villa Bella, (Braz.) 


(Fr.) 


ve're or vére 
vér! ga- 
vér-dgéns! 
ve-rin! 
vér-lame! ? 
vér-mang-ton, 
vér-miVyo © 
vér-mont! 


lé vér-ne ba 

vér-ndaly'-or vér-nart 

vér-nddrze! - 

vér-nin 

vér-n 

ve-rd' che 

id le 

o a 

Giri ard 

vér-roola 

vér-sdly! or vér-sttt’, Eng. 
vér-sdles! 

vér-sény! 

vér-sén-tt!no 

vér-swa! 7 

lé vere gi-lin 

sista F 

vér-vang! 

ve! shi-a 

vés-kd-vii'to 

vé'se-bd 

ve-sine or ve-sdng! 

véele 


ve-zool! 

vésse-sd! 

vést fior'dén 

vést'vig 

ve-stt/vt-us, It. ve-209!- 
vt-o 


ve-va! 
vi-a'na 
vt-a/nén 


vik 

vik lé fésk 

vik str lice 
vik'kt-o 
vt-thén'tht-o vtl/ya 
vt-chén-ti'no 
vt-chen'dza 
vt-thi- (-st-) 0/sits 
vilko 

vi’ko sd-pra!no 
vt'ko-ld-sa’no 

vit! di-gt'ra 
vit'di-o 

vi-dre/ras 

vithe! tath 
vithe'ta, 

la vi-ély! (-ét" 
vile la vi-ély! (-ét') 
vi-t'ra 

vi-e! tha vil'ya 
vt-e'Thas goour!dt-ts 
vi-e'tho 

vi-e'tho 

viél!silm 
vt-én'na, vine 
vt-ene! 

vt-én-nwa! 
vire's& 
vt-er-zong! 
vt-ésse! ti ’ 
vi-&d! bog-ka! 
vi! f ilde 

vi-je-vd! no 
vin-yd'no 
vin'yb-la 

vi'go 

vi! go rt'a» 

vis! tin 

vi-i-e! 

vt'bd 


vig ‘- 

vi! la-kis-tin! 
vt-la! gos 
vit-land! 

vi-lal'ya 
vt-lar-cha!o 
vil-ki-bam'ba 
vi'lt-goo-de'no 
villa bél/la 


Villa Blanca, (Pen.) ~ vtl'ya blan'ka 
Villa Boa, or Goyaz, (Brak.) vil/ya bd'a, g5-yutn 


Villa de Frades,(Pen.)  vil’/ya de fri désse 
Villa de Rey, (Pen.) witl'ya de rt 

Villa de Sta Cruz, (Af.) vil’ ya de siin'ta krogtt, 
Villa Flor, (Pen.) vil/ya fore! 

Villa Franca, (Pen.) vil ya frin'ka 

Villa Franca, (It.) vil'la frén/ka 

ue Marks, (Braz.) vilya mi-rt'a 
(Braz) a da Rainha, vil/ya 20'va dit rtalye 
Villa Real, (Pen. 8. Am.) _vél/ya re-al! 

Villa Rica, (S. Am. vil'ya ri'ke 


Villa Verde, (Braz. 


vil'ya vér'de 
Villabrazara, (Pen.) 


vil ya-bra-tha!ra 


Villach, (Austr.) jotl/ lath 
Villacidro, (It.) villla-chi!dro 
Villafermosa, (Pen.) “pil! ya-fér-md'sa 
Villafranca, (Pen.) bat pe Soot tp 
Villafranca, (It.) vtl'la-fran'ka 
Villafranca de los Abujas, ) vtl'ya-frin'ka de los 
rend a-bon! thas 
Villafruela, (Pen.) vil ya-frog-e!la 
Villagrusa, ( ki vil/ya-grog/sa 
Villaharta, (Pen. vil/ya-ar'ta 
Villahermosa, (Mex.) vil! yd-érnd'sa 
Villajoyosa, (Pen.) tl ya-thd-yb' sa 
Villalaco, (Pen.) wtl!ya-la'ko 
Villalar, (Pen.y vil'ya-lar! 
Villalba, A ¥en.) vil-yal/ ba 
Villalpardo, (Pen.) vil-yil-pitr'do 
Villamanan, (Pen.) vil! ya-mi-nin! 
Villamaurique, (Pen.) vtl! ya-mou-rt' ke. 
Villamejor, (Pen.) vtl'ya-me-thdr! 
Villamiel, (Pen.) _ vil’ ya-mit-él! 
Villamorchante, (Pen.) vil! ya-mor-chin 
Villamoros, (Pen.) vil! ya-md'ros 
Villanova, (It.) vil'la-nd'va 
Villanubla, (Pen.) vil! ya-nog! bla 
Villanueva, (Mex. Pen.) vil'ya-ngo-e'va z 
Villanueva del Duque, (Pen.) vil! ya-noo-e’va dél dog'kg 
Villaodrid, (Pen.) vil ya-5-drid! 
Villapadierna, (Pen.) ve eee 
Villapuzzu, ( t.) vil/la-pogt-dzog! 
Villar, (Pen. vil-yar! - 
Villar, el, (Pen.) él wil-yar! 
Villa: de Fades, (Pen.) vilyar! de fri! désse 
Villar de Ganas, (Pen.) vilyar! de gin'yis | 
Villarabledo, (Pen.) vill ya-ri-ble'do é 
Villard, (Fr.) vil-yare! or vtt-are! 
Villareal, (Pen.) vil ya-re-a 
Villarica Volcano, (S. Am.) vél/yd-rt'ka vdL-kd!no 
Villarino, (Pen.) vil-ya-rit'no ¢ 
Villarios,-(It.) vil/la-rt! os 
Villarodrigo, (Pen. ptr bibs A 
Villarrobexo, (Pen. vil yar-r6-be! 
Villars, (Switz.) vil-yare! or vit-are! 
Villars Bocage, (Fr.) Baas (ott-dre!) O05 
Villarta, (Pen.) vil-ydr'ta 
Vitlarzel, (Switz.) vil-ldar-tsél! 
Villasipliz, (Pen.) vil'ya-st-plite 
Villatoro, (Pen.) vil! ya-td'ro 
Villavanez, (Pen.) vil/ya-vi-néth! 
Villaviciosa, (Pen.) vil/ya-vi-thi-0'sa | 
Villennas, (Pen.) vil-ka'nas ~ 
Ville Contal, (F'r.) vile king-tal’ 
Ville Dieu, (Fr.) vile died! 
Villeau Brun, le, (Fr.) lé vi-ld!' brddng 
Villedieu, (Fr.) f vile-dicr! 
Villefaux, (Fr.) vile-fo! 
Villefort, ( Tr.) vilefore! 
Villefranche, (Fr.) vile-fringshe 
Villel, (Pen.) vil-yél’ \ 
Villempui, (Fr.) vt-lang-pht! 
Villena, (Pen.) vil-yelna 
Villeneuve, (Switz.) vilendwe! 
Villeneuve, (Fr.) —~ vilendver ~ __ 
Villeneuve la Guiard, (Ft.) véle-nédve! [a gi-dre! 
Villeneuve l’Archeveque, } 441. 1 gyvel larsh-veke! 


(Fr.) 
Villeneuve le Roy, (Fr.) 
Villeneuve d’?Agen, (Fr.) 
Villcneuve de Marsan, (Fr.) 


vile-nAdve! lé rwa 


Villestrup, (Den.) vil! ce-strogp 
Villeta, (S. Am.) vil-ye'ta 
Villim penta, (It.) vil-lim-pén'ta 


Villingen, (Ger.) filllin-gén 


Villmanstrand, (R.) vill man-strand | 
Villo do Bispo, (Pen.) vil’yo do bis'po) 
Villoslada, (Pen.) vil/yds-la!da 
Villstrup, (Den.) vil/stroop 
Vilmar, (Ger.) vil! mar 

Vilna, (R.) vil'na 

Viloyo, (8. Am.) vt-l3'yo 

Vils Sound, (Den.) vils sound \ 
Vilvestre, (Pen.) vil-vésse! trg? 
Vimeiro, (Pen.) vi-mUro = 4 
Vimontier, (Fr.) vi-mong-ti-g! 
Vinaros, (Pen.) vi-na!ros 
Vinny, (F'r.) vi-nd! 
Vincennes, (Fr.) vang-sénne! 
Vincennes, (U. 8.) vin-céns! 
Vincenzo, (It.) vin-chén'dzo . 


re 


os 


Vinez, (Austr.) 
Vinkebek, (Den, 
en. 


Vi 

Vindo, (Sc. Pen.) 
Vinge, Coon. Sc. Pen.) 
Vinnitsa, (R.) 
Vinon, (Fr.) 
Vintimiglia, (It.) 
Vinuesa, (Pen.) 
Vipperow, (Ger.) 
Viques, (Switz.) 
Vire, (Fr.) 

Vireux, Sater | 
Virginia, (U. 8. 
Virlingsbeck, (Neth.) 
Virneburg, (Ger.) 
Virton, (Neth.) 
Visborg, (Den.) 
Visbye, (Den.) 
Viscardo, (Gr.) ¢, 
Visdal, (Bee Pen.) 


Viso, el, (Pen.) 
Visp, ein) 
Visp, (s itz.) 7. 
Visselhovede, (Ger.) 


tre} 
Vitry sur Marne, (Fr.) 


ex.) . 
Vitzi, Chir) mt. 
Vivaros, (Austr.) 
Vivegnis, (Neth.} 
Viver, (Pen.) 
Vivero, (Pen.) 
Viverup, (Den.) 
Viviers, (Fr.) 
Vivonne, (Fr.) 
Vivoras, (3. Am.) 1. 
Vizzini, (It.) 
Viaardingen, (Neth.) 
Viadikaukas, (R.) 
Viadimir, (R.) 
Vianden, ( eg 
Viieland, (Neth. 
‘Viodorp, (Neth.) 
Voerbierg, (Den.) 
Voerdalsoren, (Sc. Pen.) 


Vogel Sand, (Neth.) 
Vogelsberg, iC er.) me. 
Vogelsdorf, (Prus.) 


Woghera, (ite) 
Vogogna, (It.) 
‘Vogshagen, (Prus.) 


Vohrin - 
olanger fr) , 


Volone, (Fr.) 


Voors, (Neth.) 
Voorthuizen, (Neth.) 
Voray, (Fr.) 

Voreppe, (F'r.) 

Vorgten, (Neth.) 
Vorjoduder, (Sc. Pen.) mt 
Vornez, (R.) 


‘Vosges, aa dep. 


Vossevangen, Ee Pen.) 
mt. 


Vrana, or ivarina, (Tur. 
VWreden, (Ger.) EP ? 


| Vreile, a 
Vries, (Neth. 


YRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


ving'e 
vin-nit!sa 
vi-ndn, 


vi! se 

vi! se-kér" ke 
vi'serogm 
vi-sil'yo 

él vi!so 
visp 


vi 
vis’ sél-hdveldg 
vis! s0 
vis-swl! 
vi. oo le 
beep bo 
vi-td!ri-a 
vi-tra! 
vitr! 
vi-tri 
vi-tri! sir marne 
vit-td’ . 
vit-t0'rt-a 
vit! zt 
vi-va!/ros 
vi-vén' yt 
vi'vér 
vt've-ro 
vt! ve-r 
wt-vi-g! 
vi-vine’ 
vi-vd'rits 
wtt-dzt!nt 
vlare! ding-én 
vlad! di-kou' kas 
vlad! di-mire or vlé-dt-mire! 
vlan! dén 
vii! lind 
v6! dorp 
Sara bierE 
Sire! dils-8'rén 
poigiteberg! 
éls-bér, 
Polgils-dorf" 
vo-ge'ra 
vb-gon'ya 
Sogs/haigéen 
fo’ ring 
vwd-rage! 
So'ko 


vwa 


vol! lén-h3'vén 
vol/le-zéles 
vd!lo 
vb-line! 
vol’ta 
vol-iér'ra 
vol’ trt 
vol-toor'na 
vore'boore 
vore'dén 
virne 

vorse 
vorte-hoi!zén 
vb-ri! 
%d-r'ép! 
vorpe'tén 
vore! ye-dog' dér ’ 
vor! néz 
v0'rd-nod 
Sore'vill-d¢ 
Sore'vérk 
vdge 

wize 

vos! se-viing' én 
vogl-ga'ra 

la voolte 
v90-zt-¢! 
ord’ na, t-vt-rt!/na 
fréldén 
vri'lg 

vrise 


Vriezen Veen, (Neth.) 
Vrigsta, (Sc. Pen.) 
Vrin, (Switz.) 
Vrin, (Switz.) 2 
Vuarens, (Switz.) 
Vuchin, (Austr.) 
Vuka, (Austr.) 
Vukovar, (Austr.) 
Vulgan, (Ger.) 
Vullen, (Ger.) 
Vumitorio, (Braz.) 
Vurenn, (Neth.) 


vri!zén véne 


vog/rén 


W. 


Waac, (Austr.) r. 
Waagen, (Sc. Pen.) isl, 
Waal, (Ger.) 


Wachusett, (U. 8.) 
Wacoochee, (U. 8.) 
Wacousta, (U. 8.) 
Waden, The, (Neth. 
Woadstena, (Sc. Pen. 
Waerghen, (Neth.) 
Weerschoot, (Neth.) 
Waesmuenster, (Neth.) 
Wagenening, (Neth.) 
Wagram, (Austr.) 
Wah el Dakkel, (Eg. 
Wah el Kargeh, (Eg. 
Wahlen, (Ger. & Switz.) 
Wahlsassen, (Ger.) 
Wallstadt, (Ger.) 
Waisenhard,,(Ger.) 
Waitzen, (Austr.) 
Walachia, or Wallachia, 
Tur. Iflak, (Tur.) 
Walchen, (Ger.) 1. 


Walcheren, (Neth.) 


Walchweiler, (Switz. 
Walcourt, (Neth.) 
Wald, (Switz.) 
Waldau, vont 
Waldeck, (Ger. 
Walden, (Ger.) 
Waldenburg, (Switz.) 
Waldheim, (Ger.) 
Waldkirch, (Switz.) 
Waldmuenchen, (Ger.) 
Waldsee, (Ger.) 
Waldshut, (Ger.) 
Waldstatt, (Switz.) 
Walkringen, (Switz.) 
Walla Walla, (N, Am.) 
Walle, tag 
Wallenfels, (Ger.) 
Wallenstadt, abt! 
Wallenstadt, (Switz.) 2 
Wallkill, (U. 3.) 
Wallingford, (U. 8.) 
Walloomsack, (U. 8.) 
Walloostook, or St. Johns, 
Can.) r. 
alpertsweiler, (Switz.) 
Walpole, (U. 8.) 
Walsrode, (Ger.) 
Waltersdorf, (Prus.) 
Waltershausen ee 
Waltham, (U. 8. 
Wanahglaugen, (Prus.) 


| Wandschow, (Prus.) 


Wangen, (Switz.) 
Wangerin, (Prus,) 
Wanroy, (Neth.) 
Wansiedel, (Ger.) 
Wansum, (Neth.) 
Wansleben, (Prus.) 
Wapahkonetta, (U. 5 
Wapistaniscou, (U. 8.) 
Warasdin, (Austr.) * 
Warberg, ose Pen.) 
Warem, ¢ eth.) 
Waren, (Ger.) 
Warez, (Austr.) 
Warnemuende, (Ger.) 
Waratowaha, f an.) To 


Warsaw, Fr. Varsovie, 
Pol. Warszawa, (R.) 
Warta, (R.) 


Wartenberg, (Prus.) 
Wartenburg, (Prus.) 
Wartha, (Prus.) 
Wartha, (Prus.) 7. 
Warwickshire, (Eng.) 
Wasen, (Switz.) 


© 

vd! gén 

vile 

vale/vtke 
wa'bash 

vi! bérne 
vith! in-rdte 
wa-choo'set 
wa-kog' chee 
wa-kous'ta 
va/dén 
vid-ste'na ~ 
vare! gén 
vitre! skite 
vis-miin! stér 
va-Fe-ne/ning 
vi! gram 

wah el dak’ kel 
wah el kir' gth 
va'lén 

vile! zis-sén 
vile! stat 

vt! zén-hart! 
vittsén 


, wal-la'kt-a, ¢f-lake! 


vil thén 
val/thérge, Eng. will/ker- 
me 


vialth!vt-lér 
vial! kogr (-kegrt) 
valt 

val! dou 

vial! dék 

vil! dén 

val! dén-boor® 
vit! htme 
valt/kirth 
vialt/min!thén 
vilt! ze! 
valts'hogt! 
valt! stit! 
vilk'ring!én 
walla walla 
val'le 

val! lén-féle! 
oak lén-stat 
val’ lén-stat 
agli! kill 

wall ling-ford 
wal-logm! sak 


wal-logs' took 


val’ pérts-vtlér 

wal’ pile 

vils'rd! de 

vill! térs-dorf? 

val’ térs-hou! zén 
wal'thum or wglt'um 
va ni-glou! géin 
wvant'sho , 

ving! én 
ving-e-rine 
vun-rwal 

van! zi-dél 

vin! soom 
vans-lé'bén 
wa-pah-k6-nét!ta 
wg-pis-tan-is-kow 
vd-ras- (-rash-) dine! 
var'bérg 

va'rém 

vi'rén 

va! résse 

var'ne min! de 
wg-rg-td-w_' hg 


{ vur-sd-vi!, varshi'va 


var'ta 
vir'tén-bér> 
var! tén-boor® 
var'ta 


var'ta 
war' rik-shtre 
va'zén 


Weischau, (Austr.) 
Weischenfeld, (Ger.) 
Weisen, (Ger.) 
Weiskurchen, (Austr.) 
pipe te | (Switz, & 
Tr. 
Weissenstein, (Switz.) 
Weisshorn, (Switz.) 
Weisthugen, (Switz.) 
Weixel, (Austr.) 
Weixelburg, ( Austr.) 
Wekermuende, (Ger.) 
Welle, (Ger.) 
Wellmich, (Ger.) 
Welna, (Prus.) . 
Welsbiilich, (Ger.) 
Welschrono, (Switz.) 
Welsee, (Den.) 
Welsem, (Neth.) 
Weltem, (Neth.) 
Wendenbuettel, (Get.) 
Wendessen, (Ger.) 
Wendlingen, (Ger.) 
Wener, (Sc. Pen.) L. 
Wenersberg, (Sc. Pen. 
Wenersborg, (Sc. Pen. 
Wenigerode, (Switz.) 
Weningen, (Switz.) 
Werben, (Prus.) 
Werdenberg, (Switz.) 
Werfen, (Austr.) 
Weringen, (Ger.) 
Werne, (Ger.) 
Wernitz, (Ger.) r. 
Werra, (Ger.) r. 
Werschitz, ( Austr.) 
Wertach, (Ger.) 7. 
Werth, (Ger.) 
Wesel, {Ger 
Wesen, blo 
Wesenberg, (R.) 
Wesenburg, (Ger.) 
Wesendorf, Ger.) 
Weser, eer 
Weser, (Ger.) 7. 
Weslingburen, (Den.) 
Wessem, (Neth.) 
Wessetin, (Austr.) 
West Indies 
Westeras, fit. Pen.) 
Westerdorf, (Neth.) 
Westerholt, (Ger.) 
Westervelde, (Neth.) 
Westervik, (Sc, Pen.) 
Westheim, (Ger.) 
Westland, (Neth.) 
Westmoreland, (Eng.) 
Westphalia, Westphalen, 
(Ger.) 
Westrum, (Ger.) 


=e 


{ wash! t-tg 


wash'te-naw 
vis! sér-boor® 
vas! sd-nire! 
vis'ti-youre 
val zogng-én 
va-ti'la 
wa-tau! ga 
wog!ter a 
va! te-rt: 
oulebrdat 
aw! ater-vleet ' 
vat! tén-vt'lér 
vat! vt! lér 
wau'pan 
va-vin-yi! 
vdvr 

902’ 99a 
way-ag! e~mack 
vé' dé: 

ve! dél-brons 
went! bér-ry > 
vé!nér 

vére! ding-ér 
verte 

véspe 

vég' gts 

e' gr0 

vé, Sehta 
ve'lou 

vba 

vit!da 
vi'dén 
idan J 
vt! kér-dor 
vt! kére-hime! 
vile 

vila 

vile! boor® 
vile! hime 

vi mar 
vine! hime 
vines! pér® 
vi/show 

vi! shén-felt 
vi/zén 
vis/koor'thén 


vis! sén-boor® 


vis! sén-stine! 
vis! horne 
vist/hog’gén 
vik! sél " 
otk! sél-boer, 
vé! kér-min 
vél/le 
vél! mith 
vél/na 
véls! bil! ith 
vél-shr5'ne or véls-krd!ne 
vél'se 
vél'sém 
vél/tém 
vén! dén-bbt'tél 
vén-dés'sén 
vénd!ling-én 
vé/nér, Eng, we! nér 
vb! nérs-bérg 
vé'nérs-borg 

dg 


vér'tath 
werte 
yélzél, Eng. wa!zeb 


vé!zér, Eng. we! zor 
'2ér 
vés!ling-bog'rén 
vés'sém 
vés-se-tine! 
weést in! jes 
vés'te-rose! 
vés! tér-dorf! 
vés'tér-holt! 
vés'tér—vél'de 
vés'tér-vike! 
vést! hime 
vést! lint 
wést!more-land 


{ wést-pha'lt-a, vést-fa'lén 


vést/roqgm 


Fr. long @ and short &%, nearly as in spur.— Final ly, French f mouillé, — An!'ger, vi! ‘cious, — & 85 s in pleasure; % and Ch quttural; mu liquid ; % as in pith” 
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Westrup, (Neth.) 

Wetter, (Ger,) 

Wetterhorn, Switz.) 

Wettern, or Wetter, (Sc. 
Pen.) 1.‘ 


Wettesjarvi, (Sc. Pen.) 


Wettin, (Ger.) 
Wetumpka, (U. 8.) 
Wetzlar, (Ger.) 

Wexford, Ge co 

Wexjoe, (Sc. Pen.) - 
Wey, (Switz. 

Weyda, (Ger. 

Whamel, (Neth.) 

ngbele Sea, or Bieloe More, 


Wiaschim, Austr.) 
Wicomico, (U. 8.) 
Wiconisco, (U. 8.) 
Widau, (Den.) r. 
Widawa, (R.)  - 
Wiecht, (Neth.) - 
Wiedlisbach, (Switz) 
Wiefels, (Ger. 
Wieliczka, (Austr.) 
Wieruszow, (R.) 
Wiesbaden, or Wisbaden, 

Ger.) 5 

iesen, (Switz.) 
Wiesensteig, (Ger.) 
Wight, (Eng.) ial. 
Wigton, (Scot.) cp. 
Wika; (Sc. Pen.) . 
Witldbad, (Ger.) °\ 
Wildenscharen, (Den.) 
Wildhaus, (Switz.) — 
Wildungen, (Ger.)  - 
Wilhelmstejn, (Ger.) ~ 
Wilhelmsthal, {Fer 
Wilkesbarre, (U. 8. 
Willammette, or Wallah- 

mutte, (N. Am.) : 
Willemstad, (Neth.) 
Willenburg, (Prus.) 
Willimanset, (U. 8.) 
Willimantic, (U. 8.) 
Wiiluhmen, (Prus.) 
Wilna, or Vilna, (B.) 
Wilnis, (Neth.) 
Wilsdurf, (Ger.) 
Wilsnack, (Prus.) 
Wilster, (Den.) 
Wilt, (Neth.) 
Wiltshire, (Eng.) 
Wiminis, (Switz.) 
Wimmerby, (Sc. Pen.) 


rRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


vést'rogp 
vét'tér 
vét'tér-horne 


véttérn, vét'tér 


vét)tésse-yar'vt or vdilte- 
shar'vi- 

vét-tine! 

we-tump!ka 

véts'lar 

wéz! ford 

vék! sh 


bie/loe md're 
vi-ash’tm 
wi-kom!i-ko 
wi-kon-is'ko 
vi!dou 
vi-da'va 
wtcht 

vid! lis-buch! 
vi' féls « 
vi-litch’/ka 
vt-rog! sho 
vis!ba-dén 
vi! zén ° 

vt! zén-sttZ 
wite 

wig!ton 
vilka 

wilt! bat 

vil dén-shil! rin 
vilt/hous 
vil/dogng-én 
vil/hélm-stine! 
vil! hélms-tale! 
wilks! bar-re 


wil-lam! mét 


vil/lém-stat! 
vil/lén-boor® 


wil-lt-man! sét 


wil-li-man'tik 
vil-log'mén 
vil/na 

vil’ nis 
vils'doorf 
ors! nak 
vil! stér 

wilt 

wilt! shtre 
vi! mi-nis 
vim! mér-bb 


Windisch Felstritz, (Austr.) vin!dish fél'strits 


Windischgarten, pean 
Windischgraetz, (Austr. 
Windsbach, (Ger. 
Windsheim, (Ger.) 
Winigen, (Switz.) : 
Winnebago, (Can.) I. 
Winneperween, (Neth.) 
Winnipeg, (N. Am.) lL. 


Wiunipiseogee, (U. §.) l. 


Winnweiler, (Ger.) 
Winsen, (Ger.) 
Winsum, (Neth.) 
Winter Berg, (Af.) me. 
Winter Bergen, (Af.) 
Winterberg, ( Austr.) 
‘Wintersinge, (Ssvitz.) 
Winterwellee feNeth, 
Winterthur, « witz.), 
Winterneld, (Af.) 
Wiodawa, (Austr.) 
Wipper, (Ger.) r. 
Wipperfurth, (Ger.) 
Wirithjaur, (Sc. Pen.) 
Wirmo, (R.) ‘ 
Wirsitz, (Prus.) 
Wistemberg, or Wuertem- 
berg, (Ger.) 
Wirtheim, (Ger.) 
|'Wisbaden, or Wiesbaden, 
'_ (Ger.) 
Wisby, (Sc. Pen.) 
‘Wiscasset, (U. 8.) 
‘Wischwill, (Prus.) 
Wisconisco, (U. 8.) 
Wisconsin, or Wiskonsar, 
(U. 8.) 
Wislok, (Austra) r. 
Wisloka, (Austr.) r. 
Wismal, (Austr.) 
Wismar, {Ger.) 
Wisowitz, (Austr.) 
Wissek, (Prus.) 
Wissembourg, (Fr.) 
Wissen, (Ger.) 
Wiszkow, (B.) 


Pate, Fur, fall, what, bat. — Meteo, prey, hélp, there, hér. — Pine, marine, bird, fig. — Note, doe, misve, wolf, book, lord. — Tne, dyll, ynite. — Fr. long vhe; ~ 
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vin! dish-gir'tén 
vin' dish-gratse 
vints! bath 
vints!' hime 
vt/ni-gén 
win-ne-ba! go 
vin'ne-pg-véne! 
win! ni-peg 
wisn aies > at vulg. 
win-nit-pis-sok' ke 
vin' yt lér 
vin! zén 
vin! sogm 
vin'tér bér, 
vin'tér bér’ gén 
win! tér-bére 
vin’ tér-zing'e 
vin! tér-vt/lér 
vin! tér-togr! 
vin’ tér-néle 
vt-0-da/va 
vip'pér 
vip'pérfoort 
vi! rtt-your! 
vir!mo 
vir! zits 
vir! tém-bér B® 
virt! hime 


vis ba-dén 


vis’ bt 
wis-kds! sét 
vish' vil 
wis-kd-nis!ko 
wis-kon! sin (-sdn) 
vis!'lok 
vis-lo/ka 

ers! mil 

vis! mir - 
vi'20-vits 
vis! atk 
vis-sing-boor 
vis!Sén 


vish'ko (-keof) 


‘| Wittenburg, 


Wittelsbach, (Ger.) 
Witten, (Neth.) 
Wittenberg, Prus.) 
Seer) 
Wittewierum, (Neth.) 
Wittingen, (Neth.) ~ 
Wittlich, (Neth.) 
Wittmund, (Neth.) 
Wittnau, (Switz.) 
Wittstock, (Prus.) 
Witzendorf, (Ger.) 
Witzenhausen, (Ger.) 
Witzhafen, (Den.) 
Wodden, (Den.) 
Wodnian, (Austr.) 
Woelz, (Austr.) 
Woerden, (Neth.) 
Wohlau, (Prus.) 
Wobhlen, (Switz.) 
Wolcott, (U. 8.) 
Wolfenbuettel, (Ger.) 
Wolfenschiess, (Switz.) 
Wolfersdyk, (Neth.) 
Wolffen, (Ger.) 
Wolfratshausen, (Ger.) 
Wolfsberg, (Austr.) 
Ger.) 


3 
Wollisholten, (Switz.) 
Wolmar, (R.} 
Wolmirstadt, (Prus.) 
Wolsgo, (Sc. Pen.) 
Woluwe, (Neth.) 
Wolvertham, (Neth.) 
Wommels, (Neth.) 
Wongrowitz, (Prus.) 
Woolwich, (Eng.) 
Worb, (Switz.) 
Worbis, (Prus.) 
Worcester, (Eng.) 
Worcestershire, (Eng.) 
Wordingborg, (Prus. 
Worgl, fran 
Workum, (Neth.) 
Wormdit, (Prus.) 
Wormhont, (Fr.) 
Worms, (Ger.) 
Worth, (Ger. 
Wossegau, (Prus.) 
Wottersen, (Den.) 
Woudrichem, (Neth.) 
Worna, (Sc. ta 
Wreschen, (Prus, 
Wrietzin, (Prus.) 
Wumme, (Ger.) r. 
Wuren, (Switz.) 
Wureweiler, (Switz.) 
Wurm, (Ger.)l 
Wurmansquick, (Ger.) 
Wuertemberg, or Wirtem- 
berg, (Ger.) 
Wuerzburg, or Wuertz- 
burg, (Ger.) 
Wurzen, (Ger.) 
Wust, (Prus.) 
Wusterhausen, tee 
Wustrow, (Ger. 
Wutach, (Ger.) r. 
Wutzin, (Prus.) 
Wyalusing, (U. 8.) 
Wyk by Duurstede, (Neth.) 
Wyoming, (U. 8.) 
Wytgaard, (Neth.) 
Wythe, (U. 8.) 


wool’ kut 

vol! fén-bit'tél 
vl! fén-shis 
vl! férs-dtke! 
volfifén 
volf'rits-hou! zén 
volfs'bérd 
volte Doone 
volfs!! g 
volfs’hou! zén 
vol’ gingh 

vol gast 

vgl! 

vol-line! 
vol/lis-hol’tén 
vgl!mar 

vol! mir-stit 


worst! er 
woorst! ér-shire 
rl dingh-be re 


v9 
wv 
oortkom 


vorte 
vgs! se-gow 
vot’ tér-zén 


voo're-vt/lér 
voorm 

voor! miins-kwik! 
obir'tém-bére 


vtirts! boor® 
voor'tsén 


voost 
vo! stérhou'zén 
v0! stro 
wog'tath . 
v00-tstne! 
wt-a-log! sin, 
vike bE do 
tani 
vite! girde 
withe 


ate-de 


1X, 


Xaova, (Port. W. Ind.) 
Xala, (Mex.) 

Xalapa, (Mex.) 

Xalayo, Wwe Ind.) 
Xanten, (Ger.) 

Xativa San Felipe, (Pen.) 
Xavier, (S. ‘Amn. 
Xeberos, ae Am.) 

Xenia, (U. 8.) 

Xenil, or Jenil, (Pen.) r. 
Xeres, (Pen. 

Xeres de la Frontera, (Pen.) 
Xero Nisi, (Gr.) 
Xertigny, (Fr.) 

Xexui, (8S. Am.) r. 

Xilo Kastro, ae 
Ximari, (8. \. 

Ximena, (Pen.) 


tha! goq-a 
thalla 

tha-la'pa 
tha-la!yo (-I2'yo) 
kstin'tén 


tha-tt'va stin fe-li'pe 


tha! vi-ér 


The-nil! 
the'résse - 


the'résse de la frdn-tg'ra 


he'ro nt!st 
sértin-yt! 
e!thoo-t 
Ehi!'lo kas! tro 
thi-ma! rt 
thi-me/na 


Ximenado, rh dred tht-me-ni! de 
Ximenes, (S. Am.) Eht-me'nésse 
Ximiltepeque, (Mex.) Eht!mil-te-pe'ke 
Xinju, or Xingu, (Bras.) r. shin’ goo or thin'thog 
Xipajapa, (8S. Am. ht-pa-tha'pa 
Xitiquaro, (Mex.) -Lt-kog-ii'ro 
Xivara, Gs. Am.) r thi-vd! ra 
Xucar, (Pen.) r. Ehoo-k 
Xuguiriama, (S. Am.) r. Thoo- ima 
Xuruma, (8. Am.) 7 Ehooreg’ma — 
¥: 
Yapxrn, (U. 8.) yad' kin 
Yaik, or Ural, (R.) r we 
Yamaska, (Can.) ya-mas'ka 
Yambari, ¢ |. Am.) r yuim-ba' rt 
Yameos, (S. Am.) ya! 1s 
Yamparaes, (8S, Am.) yam-pi-ril! ésse 
Yana, ¢ As.) . ya!na 
Yanatilda, (8. Am.) ya-ni-til da 
Yao, (8. Am.) r. yao 
Yapa, (S. Am.) ya’ pa 
Yarkand, (As.) r. yar' kind 
Yary, (Braz.) r. ya'rt 
i pe Ss. oy Ts ) we ee 
augueda, (S. Am. you-76 
Yazoo, (U. 58.) ya-2z00! 
Yberg, (Switz.) ¥ bér, 
Ybicuy, (S. Am. 8'bt-kot 
Yeari, (S. Am. ¥-ka! rt 
Yebenes, (Pen.) ye-be'néses 
Yecla, (Pen.) eyelkla * 
Yelames, Nae ye-la!mésse 
Yemen, (Ar.) ém! on 
Yenisei, (As.) r. yén-t-se!'t 
Yerbabaena, (8. Am.) yér-bi-bi-e'na 
Yerd, rer} yérd 
ezd, (Per. yézd 
Yffnioc, (Fr.) ‘Of-nt-ok! 
Yic, (Braz.) r, vik 
Yija, (R.) yee 
Yileberg, pers) e-bér® 
Vist, (Neth.) Ut 
Yrnassa, (S. Am.) r ¥r-nits'sa 
Yrnonville, (Fr.) Yr-ndng-vile 
Yocallo, = Am.) yd-kal'yo 
Yonne, (Fr.) dep. yone 
Yonne, ed Te yone = 
yon 7. f y5'peth (~peags 
or! ng. : 
Yorkshire. (Eng. ark! ahitre 
Youghiogheny, (U. 8. yoh-hd-ga'ny 


Youta, or Salt Lake, (Mex.) 
y 


Youtas, a oul tas 
Ypene, (Braz.), t-pe'ng 
Ypoa, (Braz.) 1. tpi'a 
Ypres, or Ypern, (Neth.) tpr, Upéra 
Ypreville, (Fr.) ‘tle! 
Ypsilanti, (U. 8.) ip-oi-lan’ti 
Ysendyke, (Neth.) #/ sén-dtke! 
Yssel, (Neth.) r. ts! sél 
Ysselmond, (Neth.) - s!sél-mond? 
averpti eth.) cemaee. 
ssengeaux, (Fr.) Ys-sting-£5 
Ystad, (Sc. Pen.) Oretad : 
Yucatan, (Mex.) yoo-ka-tun! 
Yun Nan, (East. Isl.) yer" nin 
Yunta, la, (Pen.) yogn'ta 
Yverdun, (Switz.) to 
Yvetot, (Fr.) Yve-to! 
Yvi, St. (Fr.) sdng tt-vit! 
Yvorne, (Switz.) Y-vorne! 
vre, (Fr. Yor 
Yvri, (Fr.) Y-ort! 


Zaamoraa, (Neth.) 
Zaandam, (Neth.) 
Zabbar, (It-) 
Zaborovia, eo 

) 


tha! fra 
tha-fril'ya 
2a-god'rq 
zi-gd'ra 
za-gri-votch'na 
st ie oy stj'ra 
2d-tha-rit-éo; 


| Zalosee, ane 


Tad.) 6. 
Zi (i hag A 
n. 5 

Zinta, fa 


Zarbuy 4 


Zandvoort, (Neth. 

Zanguibar, (Af.) 

Zanncre, (It.) isl. 

Zanow, (Prus.) 

Zante. (Gr.) isl. 

Zanzibar, (Af.) 

Zaonefa, (It.) 

Zapote, ( Mex.) 

Zara, ( Austr.) 

Zarben, (Prus.) 

Zaren de Fuera, (W Ind.) 

Zarisco, (Austr.) 

Zarruela, (Pen.) 

Zarten, (Ger.) 

Zatten, (Prus.) 

Zauditz, (Prus,) 

Zavista, (Gr.) mt. 

Zboro, (Austr.) 

Zborow, One} 

Zealand, (Neth. 

Zealand, or Sjaelland, 
(Den.) isl. 

Zechiin, (Prus.) 

Zeeland, Nah) 

Zegveld, (Neth 

Zebden, (Prus. 


Zelaya 
Zele, (Neth.) 

Zelhem, (Neth.) 

Zelle, (Ger. Switz.) 
Zelline, (It) r. 

Zelt, (Ger.) 

Zemllansk, (R.) 

Zeneta, (Pen.) 

Zeng, or Segna, (Austr.) 
Zenta, ( Austr.) 

Zerbst, (Prus.) 
ZereiJera, la, (Pen.) 
Zerscal Porto, (Pen.) 
Zerf, (Ger.) 

Zerkow, (Prus.) 

Zerro, (Gr) tr. 

Zesch, (Netb.) 

dane gens 
Zeuerroda, (Ger, 


Jr. long @ and short 


PRONUNCIATION OF MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


ei-lit'na 

sa-las! sék-st/ kt 
82! 15-ze! 

thim! (sim’) ba 
tham-boo-thal! 
thd- (s8-) md'ra 
zand' porte 
rind! forte 
zuin-gé-biir! 
dziin-nd'ne 
tsi/no 

ztn’te 
zdn-zi-bir 
dzit-b-ne'fa 

tha- (si-) pd'tg 
ed!ra 

tstir/bén 

thd- (sa-) ren’ de foo-e’ra 
sid-ris!ko 
thar-rog-e'la 
tstir’tén 
tsit/tén 

tsou! dite 
2d-vis! ta 

8bd'ro 

sbd'ro (-rgv) 
ze'land 


i 2!land, st-aU lind 


-tséth-line! 
ze'land 

zee! feild 

tse’ dén 

tse! lén-te-felt’ 
tsibe/lits 

ts?! de-nik 
tsile'lérn 
tsits 

the- (se-) la’ya 
ze'le 

zellhém 

tsél’le 
dzél-li'ng 

tsélt 
zém-li-tinsk! 
the-ne'ta 
séng, stn! ya - 
sén'ta 

tsérbst 

la the-rél' ye-ra 
the-re-thal! 
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Zeven, (Ger.) 
Zevenaar, (Neth.) 
Zevenbergen, (Neth.) 
Zhitomir, or 7} 
Zibarasz, (Austr.) 
Zicavo, (It.) 
Zichidorf, ( Austr.) 
Zicker, (Prus.) 
Zickhusen, (Ger.) 
Ziebingen, (Prus.) 
Ziegenhayn, (Ger.) 
Ziegenkals, (Prus.) 
Ziegenruck, (Prus,) 
Zielentzig, f rus.) 
Zierikzee, ¢ eth.) 
Zierniki, (Prus.) 
Ziesar, (Prus.) 

Ziest, (Neth.) 

Zieza, (Pon.) 

Zilah, (Austr.) 

Zillis, (Neth.) 
Zimerwald, (Switz.) 
Zimmetshausen, (Ger.) 
Zinal, (Switz.) 
Zingst, (Prus.) isl. 
Ziph, 
Zirez, ( Austr.) 
Zirknitz, ( Austr.) 
Zirl, (Austr.) 
Zittau, (Ger.) 
Zizers, (Cwitz.) 
Zloczow, (Austr.) 
Zmyzrod, (Austr.) 
Znaim, (Austr.) 
Znoisten, (Switz.) 
Znin, (Prus.) 
Znudacao, (S. Am.) 
Zobern, (Ger.) 
Zobten, (Prus.) 
Zocco, (Pen.) 
Zoelmonde, (Neth.) 
Zoest, (Neth.) 
Zoetorwoude, (Neth.) 
Zofingen, (Switz.) 
Zogenweil, (Ger.) 
Zugno, (It.) 

Zogria, (Gr.) isl. 
Zolhuus, (Ger.) 
Zollenspeiker, (Den.) 
Zombor, ( Austr.) 
Zonnebeke, (Neth.) 
Zorge, (Ger.) 
Zorita, (Pen.) 
Zorneling, (Ger.) 
Zottscamp, (Neth.) 
Zsambok, ( Austr.) 
Zsarnovia, ( Austr.) 


tomirz, (F..) 


ilderness of, (Pal.) 


tsé/fin 
2é/vén-tre! 
28'vén-bér! gen 


22/td-mire, sht-t0/ mirsh 


st! bd-rdsse! 
dzt-ka' vo 
tsith't-dorf! 
tsik! ér 
tsik-hoo'zén 
tsi! bing-én 
tst! gén-hine 
tsi! gén-kals 
tst! gén-rook 
tst-lént! si® 
zi! rik-ze! 
shire-nt! kt 
shit-sar! 
ziste 
thi-e'tha 
si-la! 

zil'lis 
tst/mér-vilt! 
tsin! méts-hou'zén 
dzt-niil! 
tsingst 

zif or 21f¢ 
st'résse 
sirk'nits 
sirl 

tsi:/lou 
ts?'tsérs 
8l3'tso 

emt! grod 
entme 

ten?! stén 
shnine 
engo-di-kil! 0 
tsd'bérn 
tsdb/tén 
thok'ko 

200Ql! mon-de 
zooste 
209/tér-vou'de 
tsd'fing -én 
tsd! gén-vile 
dzdn!yo 

20' gri-a 
tsol' hogs 
sol’ lén-spt'kér 
eqm!bor 

zon! ne-belke 
tsor-ge 
thd-ré'ta 
tsor'ne-ling 
zots/kamp 
sam'bok 
sar-nd!vi-a 


-Zacho, (Ger.) 


Zsolna, (Austr.) 
Zubingen, (Ger.) 
Zucheno, (W. Ind.) 
Zuellichau, (Prus.) 
Zuelpich, (Prus.) 
Zuelz, (Prus.) 
Zuera, (Pen.) 
Zufre, (Pen. 

Zug, (Swit 

Zug, (Switz) L 
Zug der Russen, (Switz.) 
Zuid Laren, (Neth.) 
aa abt (Neth.) 
Zuider Zee, (Ncth.) 
Zuidwolde, (Neth.) 
Zuilichiem, (Neth.) 
Zujar, (Pen.) r. 
Zu‘au, (Prus.)_ 
Zuluctzim, ( Austr.) 
Zula Lagua, (Austr.) 
Zulch, (Ger.) 


Zulia, or Sulia, (S. Am.) r. 


Zumaya, (Pen.) 
Zumuti, (Switz.) 
Zuni, (Austr.) isl. 
Zuerich, (Switz.) 
Zuerich, {: Witz.) i. 
Zusam, (Ger.) r. 
Zusmarshausen, (Ger.) 
Zutphen, (Neth.) © 
Zuurbrak, (Af.) 
Zuure Bay, (Af.) 
Zuure Berg, (Af.) r. 
Zuure Berg, ee 
Zuz, (Switz. 
Zwartdoon, (Af.) r. 
Zwarte Ruggens, (Af.) 
Zwarte Shis, (Neth.) 
Zwartklip, or Oorlog’s 
Kloof, (Af.) r. 
Zwartland, (Af.) 
Zweihausen, (Ger.) 
Zwettel, ( Austr.) 
Zweybruccken, or Deux 
Ponts, (Ger.) 
Zweyziumen, (Switz.) 
Zwickau, (Ger.) 
Zwiel, (Ger.) 
Zwinder, (Neth.) ; 
Zwingenburg, ( Austr.) 
Zwittau, (Aurtr.) 
Zwittau, (Austr.) r. 
Zwolle, (Neth.). 
Zwyndrecht, (Neth.) 
Zydaczow, (Austr.) 
Zydowo, (Prus.) 


0%, nearly aa in egur.— Final ly, French | mouillé, —4n!'ger, vi''clous. — g ase in gleasures & end cA guttural; ny liquid; @ asim pur . 


tsho 

sql’/na 
tsoq/bing-tn 

thog- (s99-) che’ne 
tsdlUith-ow 

tel! pith 


‘ tsbilts 


thoo-¢e'ra 
thoo!fre 


zord' vol! de 

zoi' lith-ém 
thog-thar! 
tsqoq/kou 
#09-logk-tsine! 
dzoq9'la la! go9-4 
tsoglé. 


9olth 
thoo! (sg9’) Tt-a 
tsgo-mda! ya 
dzg9-moo' lt , 
dzoo'rt. 
ts0!/rith 
tsO!/stth 
tsqq-zam! 
tsgqs!murs-hou’ tén 
zogl/ fen 
20977 brake 
zoo/re bE 
zo0're bér, 
z0¢ re bér, 
tsitts 
zwarte’ dine 
zwar'te roog' géns 
zwur' te shiz 


zwurte' klip, Sre!lonSo-klagi 
zwirte’ lind 


tsw2' hou! zén ° 
tswét! tél 

tswt! brdk/kén 
tswt! tsim!mnén 
tswik’ kouw 
tswile 
zwin'dér 
tswing! én-bérE 
tswit'tow 
tswit' tow 
zwol'le 

swine! drétht 


si-da’tso (-tsqv) 
shi-dd"vo 
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Abandon. v. 1. Leave, quit, forsake, 
drop, relinquish, evacuate, give over, cast off. 
2. Rorrender, cede, resign, waive, vacate. 
Anto., keep, hold, retain. ; 

Abandoned. adj. 1. Deserted, forsaken, 
2. Depraved, corrupt, profligate, shameless, 
incorrigible. Azfo., 1. Kept, caredfor. 2. 
Virtuous, holy. 

Abase. v. 1. Reduce, lower. 2. Degrade, 
humble, disgrace. Azféo., 1. Increase, raise. 
2. Honor, praise. 


Abash. v. Shame, confuse, humiliate. 
Anto., embolden, reassure. ; 
Abate. v. 1. Lessen, reduce, diminish, 


2. Moderate, allay. 3. Suppress, remove, 
terminate, Azfo.,1,Augment. 2. Infuriate, 
3. Empower, permit. 

Abbreviate. v. 


Curtail, shorten. Azzo., 
enlarge, lengthen. 


Abduct. v. Kidnap. <Anxtfo., rescue. 

Abet. v. Aid, assist, help. 2. Favor, 
sanction. 3. Instigate, incite. -Anto.,1. Re- 
sist. 2, Oppose. 3. Forbid. 

Abhor. v. Hate, loathe, detest. <Axfo., 
love, admire. 

Abide. v. Sojourn, live, dwell. <Azzo., 
ge) leave, 

bility. 2. 1. Power, force, might. 2. 


Competency. 3. Capacity, genius, turn, 


Anto., Inability. 1. Feebleness, 2, Insuffi- 
ciency. 3. Incapability. 
Abject. ad. Base, vile, mean, low. 


Anto., lofty, good, noble, 

Able. adj. 1. Clever, accomplished, tal- 
ented. 2. Qualified. 3. Gifted, strong, mighty. 
Anio., 1. Stupid. 2. Unfit. 3. Weak, feeble, 

Abolish. v. 1. Repeal, revoke, annul, 
cancel, 2. Overthrow. Amto., 1. Enforce, 
hold. 2. Establish, 

Abominable. adj. 1. Hateful, odious. 
2. Loathsome, nauseous. 3. Vile, wretched. 
Anto., 1. Lovable. 2. Pleasant. 3. Happy, 


‘ood, ' 

Abridge. v. Contract, compress. Azto., 
expand, See Abbreviate. 

Abrupt. adj. 1, Broken, rugged. 2, 
Steep. 3. Sudden, unexpected. 4. Short, 
curt. Azfo.,1. Smooth, 2, Level. 3. Slow. 
4. Long, courteous, 

1. Real, positive. 2. 


Absolute. adj. 
Arbitrary, despotic. 3. Independent, Azto., 
1. Shadowy. 2. Limited. 3. Dependent. 

Abstinence. 2. Temperance, fast. Anio., 
feast, plenty, orgies. 

Abstruse. adj. Profound, recondite, hid- 
den. Axto., simple, clear. 

Absurd. adj. Silly, foolish, laughable. 
Anto.. wise, sclemn. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


_Abundance. 2, Plenty, profuseness, 
richness. Anto., famine, want, poverty. 

, Abuse. v. 1. Pervert, misuse. 2, Harm, 
injure. 3. Revile, reproach, malign, Axzéo., 
1. Use. 2, Protect. 3. Praise. 


Accept. v. Receive, take. -Anéo., refuse, 
reject. 


Acceptable. adj, Pleasing, welcome. 
Anto., displeasing. 

Accidental. adj. Casual. Anto., pre- 
concerted, 


Accommodate. z. 1. Oblige, serve, assist. 
2. Fit, suit, adapt. 3. Reconcile, adjust. 
Axto,, 1. Disoblige, impede. 2. Spoil. 3. 
Embitter, 

Accomplish. vz. 
execute, Avfo., fail. 


Accomplished. adj. 1, Educated, ex- 
tak oa gs practiced, adroit, talented. 2. 

olished, refined, polite. Azfo., 1, Ignorant, 
awkward. 2. Boorish, ill-bred. 

Account. z. Narrative, recital, history. 
Anto., rebuttal, negation, 

Accrue. v. Result, issue, ensue. 
stop, delay, bar. 

Accumulate. v. 1. Collect, gather. 2. 
Store, garner, hoard. 3. Increase, grow. 
Anto., 1. Dissipate, scatter. 2. Seed: ae 
Lessen, diminish. 

Accurate. adj, Correct, exact, precise. 
Anto., wrong, loose, erroneous. | 

Accuse. v. Charge, criminate, arraign, 
Anto., exonerate. 

Accustom. v. MHabituate, familiarize, 
addict. -Anéo., unused, undrilled. 

Achieve. v. See Accomplish. 
Acknowledge. v. Admit, concede, avow. 
Anto., deny. 

Acquaint. v. Tell, inform, notify. Axzéo., 
deceive. 

Acquire. v. Get, gain, secure, win, ob- 
tain. Anto., lose. 

Acquit. vw. 
Anto., convict, indict. 

Act. v. 1. Work, move, execute. 2, Be- 
have, demean. 3. Operate. 4. Do, perform. 
. Personate, play, enact. Azto., 1. Idle, 
oaf. 2, Misbehave. 3. Tobeinert. 4. Re- 
fuse. 5. Verify. 

Act. . 1. Deed, performance. 2. Statute, 
law. 3. Part of a play. 

Active. adj. 1. Brisk, alert, nimble, 
smart. 2. Busy, diligent, enterprising. 3. 
Powerful, drastic. Anto.,1. Lazy. 2. Lack- 
ing energy. 3. Weak. 

Actually. adv. Really, truly, verily. 
Anto., talscly, deneptively. 


Complete, perform, 


Anio., 


Clear, absolve, exonerate. 


Acute, 
discerning, knowing, quick, smart, bright, 


adj. %. Keen, shrewd, sharp, 
intelligent, ingenious, subtle, penetrating, 
pic, clear-sighted, sharp-witted, long- 
eaded. 2 Severe, violent, intense, exquis- 
ite, pungent. Avfo., 1. Dull. 2. Stupid. 

Add. v. 1. Join, annex, append, tag. 2. 
Sum, cast up. Anto., 1. Disconnect, separate. 
2. Subtract, take away. 

Address. 2. 1. Appeal, petition, en- 
treaty. 2. Speech, discourse, oration. 3. 
Skill, art, tact. 4. Superscription, direction. 
5. Manner, Azfo., 3. Clumsiness, awkward- 
ness, 

Adhere. v. Cling, cleave, cohere. Azxto., 
loosen. 

Adjacent. adj. Near, bordering, con- 
tiguous. -Avfo., far, asunder. 

Adjust. v. Arrange, trim, regulate, adapt, 
accommodate, Azfo., disarrange, disorder, 
confuse, 

Admirable. adj. Excellent, fine, praise- 
worthy. Azto., blamable, execrable. 

Admire. v. Wonder, like, esteem, love. 
Anto., hate, despise, dislike. 

Admit. v. 1. Grant, concede, confess. 
2. Letin. -Anto.,1. Deny. 2. Keep out, ex- 
clude. 

Admonish. v. Advise, warn, reprove. 
Anto., recommend, 


Adulation. 2, Flattery. <Azzo., blame, 


scolding, 
Advancement. 2. Preferment, progres- 
sion. Azto., displacement, retrogression, 


receding. 
Adventure. 7. 1. 
2, Accident, danger, event. 
tainty. 2. Quiet, safety. 
Adversity. 2. Trouble, misfortune, sor- 
row, distress. Avéfo., prosperity, wealth, joy, 
Advertise. v. Announce, publish, pro- 


Stake, risk, chance. 
Anto., 1. Cer- 


claim, -Anto., conceal. : 
Advice. 2. 1. Counsel, caution, 2. In- 
formation. 


Affable. adj. Civil, sociable, easy. Anto., 
surly, discourteous. : 
Affection. 2. Partiality, fondness. Anto., 


dislike. 


Afflict. «wv. Trouble, annoy, torment, 


harass. Azfo., please. 

Affront. v. Insult, abuse, condemn, Avxféo., 
respect. . 

Agent. 2x. Factor, substitute. <Axtéo., 
principal. 

Aggregate. n. Total, whole, lump, sum, 
mass. Axto., part. ; 

Agile. adj. See Active. 

Agitation. 2. 1. Excitement, commo- 
tion, tumult. 2. Debate, discussion, Axéo., 


tranquility. 
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Agree. v. 1. Concur, acquiesce, unite, 2. 
Engage, contract. Avéo., 1. Differ, disagree. 
2. fe use. 

Aid. v. Assist, help. Avto., resist. _ 

Alarm. 2, Fright, dismay, apprehension, 
Anto., confidence, courage, 


Alert. adj. See Active. : 
Aliment. 2. Food, sustinence, nourish- 
ment, 

Allay. wv. Soften, lessen, quiet, ease. 


Anto., excite. 

Alleviate. v. See Allay. : 

Alliance. 2, League, confederacy, union, 
Anto., disunion, discord. 

Allowance. z. 1. Salary, wages, pay. 
2, Permission. Anto., 2. Prohibition. 

Allure. v. Tempt, decoy. <Avfo., repel. 

Amass. v. See Accumulate. 

Amatory. adj. Tender, amorous, erotic. 
Anto., hateful. 

Amazement. 2. 
Anto., anticipation. 

Ambiguous. adj. 
Anto., clear. 

Amicable. adj. Kind, friendly, pleasant. 
Anto., hostile. 


Wonder, astonishment. 


Doubtful, dubious. 


Ample. adj. 1, Spacious. 2. Plentiful, 
abundant. -Azto., 1. Confined, narrow. 2. 
Scarce. 

Amuse. wv. Divert, entertain. Avxfo., 
weary, tire. 

Analogy. wv. Similarity. Anto., diver- 


sity, difference. 

Ancestors. 2. 
terity. 

Ancient. adj. Old antique. Avto., modern. 

Anecdote. x. Tale, story. 

Anger. 2. Resentment, wrath, ire, fury, 
rage, choler, Anxto., peacefulness, amiability, 
calin, 

A geet n. Pain, distress, agony. Axtéo., 
iss. 

Animal. xz. Creature, beast, brute. Azfo., 
things inanimate. 

Animate. wv. Inspire, enliven, cheer, in- 
cite, urge. Anto., depress. 

Animation. #. Life, spirit, vivacity. 
Anto., apathy. 

Animosity. 2. Enmity, hostility, malig- 
nancy. Axfo., liking, friendliness. 

Annex. v. Attach, append, join. Anto., 
detach, separate. 

Announce. v. See Advertise. 

Annoy. vz. Disturb, molest, trouble. 
Anto., convenience, please, accommodate. 


Forefathers, Anto., pos- 


Perea v. Rescind, abolish. <Anto., af- 
rm, 

Answer. x. Reply, rejoinder. Anto., 
question, 


Anterior. adj. Prior, before, previous. 
Anto., posterior, subsequent. 

Anticipate. wv. Foresee, forestall, pre- 
vent. -Anto., surprise. 


Antipathy. z. Aversion, dislike, hatred. 
See Animosity. 
Antique. adj. Old, ancient, obsolete. 


Anto., modern, new, fresh, 

Anxiety. x. Care, 
Anto., certainty, repose. 

Any. adj. pron. 1. Anyone. 
Anto., none. 

Apartment. z, Lodging, room, chamber, 

Apathy. z. Coldness, torpor, unconcern, 
Anto., animation, which see. 

Ape. zv. Imitate. : 

Apologize. v. Excuse, exculpate. Axéo., 
insult, justify. 

Appal. v. Scare, shock, frighten. <Anto., 
embolden, encourage. See Alarm. 


solicitude, worry. 


2. Some. 


Apparel. x. Dress, clothing, attire, 
Anto., nudity. 
Apparent. adj. Visible, plain, obvious 


evident. Axto., concealed, ambiguous, which 
see. 


Apparition. x. 
spirit, phantom. 

Appear. v. 1. Emerge, come into view, 
a. Seem, look. Ayto., disappear. 

Appearance. x. 1. Coming, arrival. 2, 
Air, figure. 3. Semblence. Anto., 1, Depart- 


An appearance, ghost, 


ure, 3. Unlikeness, 
Appease. v, Calm, pacify Anto., in- 
flame. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Appellation. x2. Name, title. 

Applaud. v. Cheer, praise, extol. <Axto., 
hiss, blame, belittle. 

Application. 2, Industry, persistency. 
Anto., idleness, fickleness. 


Apply. v. Use, appropriate, devote. 
Anto., misapply. 
Appoint. v. 1. Fix,establish. 2, Name, 


constitute. Anto., 1, Change. 

Appraise. v., Value, estimate, rate. _ 

Appreciate. v. Estimate, value, appraise. 

Apprehend. v. 1, Catch, capture, arrest. 
2. Understand, comprehend. 3. Fear, dread, 
alarm, Anfo.,1. Escape. 2. Misunderstand. 
3. Embolden, 

Apprise. v. See Admonish. 

Approach. v. Approximate, come near, 
Anto., depart. 

Approbation. 2. Approval, sanction, 
consent. Azto., disapproval. 

Approximate. v. See Approach. 

Apt. adj. 1. Fit, meet, suitable, qualified. 
z, Ready, quick, prompt. Azto., 1. Unfit. 2. 
Slow. 

Arbitrary. adj. Irresponsible, tyrannous. 
Anto., normal, regular, constitutional. 

Arbitrator. x. Judge, umpire, referee. 

Archives. z. Records, chronicles. 

Ardent. adj. Zealous, fervid, hot, in- 
tense. Anto., calm, cool. d 

Arduous. adj. Difficult, trying, labori- 
ous. Axto., easy, facile. 

Argue. v. 1, Evince, prove. 
discuss, debate. Anto., disprove. 4 

Argument. 2, Reason, proof, discussion, 
dispute. Axto., folly, mistake, 

rise. v. Mount, ascend, getup. 2. Be- 

gin, originate. -Anto., descend, go down. 

Aristocratic. adj. Haughty, proud, ar- 
rogant. Azto., democratic, plebeian. 

rms. 2. Weapons. 

Army. z. Force,troops. -Azzo., mob. 

Arraign. v. See Accuse. Anto., acquit. 

Arrange. v. 1. Distribute, rank, classify. 
2. Plan, devise, organize. -Anto., disarrange. 

Arrogance. z, Pride, haughtiness, su- 
perciliousness. ai te eigiwny 

Artful. adj. 1. Skilful. 2. Subtle, shrewd, 
crafty. Anto., simple, unaffected. 

Artifice. 2. Cunning, trick, stratagem. 
Anto., honesty, simplicity. 


2. Reason, 


Artist. 7. 1. Designer. 2. Painter, 
sketcher, 3. Sculptor, modeller. <Avxto., 
dauber. - 

Assay. 2. Test, examination, chemical 


analysis of metals. 

Association. 2. Society, guild, combin- 
ation. Anto., separation. 

Attic. adj, Classic, elegant, pure. Anto., 
stupid, modern, unclassical. 

ttitude. 2. Posture, phase, situation. 

Attorney. 2. Lawyer, counsellor, agent. 
Anto., client. 

Attract. v. 
Anto., repel. 

Attraction. 2. 
Anto,, repulsion. 

Audacity. 2. Daring, hardihood, pre- 
sumption, insolence. -Axféo., timidity, meek- 
ness. 

Augment. wv. Increase, enlarge, mag- 
nify. Axto., decrease, diminish, 


Allure, fascinate, captivate. 


Charm, fascination. 


uthor., 2. Writer, composer, maker, 
Authority. 2. Liberty, permit, order, 
warrant. Anto,, prohibition, 


Avarice. 2. Closeness, pain riage covet- 
ousness. Anfo., liberality, prodigality. 
: Avow. v. Affirm, confess, declare. Anto., 

eny. 

‘Awake. adj, Watchful, vigilant. Avto., 
sleepy, drowsy. 

Awe. 2. Dread. 

Awkward. adj. Unskilful, unhandy, 
boorish, rough. Axto., accomplished, subtle, 
graceful, 


Babble. v, Prate, chatter. -Anto., to be 
laconic. 


Baffle. «. Circumvent, foil. Avzo., suc- 
cor, aid, abet. 
Baggage. uv. Luggage. 


Balance. v. Equalize, counteract, poise. 
Anto., preponderate. 

Band, x, 1. Company, crew, gang, 2. 
Chain, fetter, shackle. 3. Fillet, bandage. 4. 
Orchestra, company of musicians. -Anto., in- 
dividual, one. 

Banish. v. Exile, send away, exclude. 
Anto., recall, 

Banter. v. Rally, twit, taunt. 

eps adj. Unclothed, naked. 
clad, 

Bargain. x, Agreement, contract, sale. 

Barter. v. Exchange, sell, commute. 
Anto., retain, 

See Abject. 


Base. adj. 
Bear. v. 1. Uphold, 2. Undergo, suffer. 
3- Generate, bring torth. 
Beastly. adj. Brutal, 
Anto., humane, polite. 
Beat. v. 1. Knock, hit, strike. 2. Defeat, 
conquer, subdue, 
Beau. 7. 1. Admirer, suitor. 


Anto., 


sensual, bestial. 


2. Fop, 


dandy. Anto., belle. 


Beauty. 2. Comeliness, grace, symmetry. 
Anto., ugliness. 

Becoming. adj. 
fit. Amto., unsuitable.  . 

Beg. v. Beseech, solicit, entreat. Anto., 
grant. 

Beguile. v. Amuse, divert, delude, 

Behavior. 2. Conduct, bearing, deport- 
ment. Amto., misbehavior. 

Behold. izterj. Sce, look, 

Believe. v, Credit, assume, deem. Anto., 
doubt. 

Beloved. 
hated, 

Below. prep. Under, beneath. Anto., 
over, above. 

Benefaction. x. Gift, gratuity, 

Bequeath. wv. Leave, devise, will. Anto., 
inherit. 

Bereave. v. 
Anto., enrich. 

Beseech. v. 


Appropriate, seemly, 


adj, Dear, darling. Anto., 


Deprive, take away, strip, 


See Beg. 


Bestow. v. Confer, give, grant. Avfo., 
withhold, 
Better. wv. Improve, amend, correct. 


Anto., confuse, deteriorate, 

Bill. 2. 1. Reckoning, statement, account. 
2. Draft. 3. Beak. 4. Pick-axe, 

Blame. z, Censure, reproof, reproach. 
Anto., praise. 

Blemish. 2. 


Stain, spot, speck, flaw. 
Anto., immaculate. 


Blind. adj. 1. Sightless. 2, Heedless. 
Anto., far-sighted. ; 

Bloody. adj. Sanguinary, gory. 

Boast. v. Brag, vaunt, glory. 

Boldness. 2. 1. Courage, bravery, valor. 
2. Effrontery, impudence. <Avto., 1. Coward- 


ice. 2. Bashfulness, modesty. 

Bombastic. adj. Inflated, pompous, 
grandiloquent. Anto., concise. 

Border. 2. Verge, brim, edge, frontier. 
Anto., middle, interior. 

Bore. 2. 1. Nuisance, a prosy talker. 2. 
Hole, calibre. 

Boundless. adj. Unlimited, immeasura- 
ble, infinite. Anto., limited. 

Bountiful. adj. Liberal, generous, boun- 
teous. Anto., niggardly, miserable, 

Bravery. 2. See Boldness. 

Breeding. 2. Nurture, training, manners. 
Anto., impoliteness. 


Brief. adj. Short, concise. Anto., pro- 
tracted, . . 

Bright. adj. Shining, radiant. Anto., 
dul 


dullness, ; - 
Brittle. adj. Fragile, frail, crumbling. 
Axnto., tough, 


Broil. 2. Quarrel, brawl, fight, affray. 
Anto., quiet, peace. ; 

Brutal. adj. Cruel, unfeeling, savage, 
ferocious, Azéo., humane. 


Bud. v, Sprout, shoot, germinate. 
Buffoon. 7. Harlequin, fool, idiot, Axéo.,. 


sage. 
‘Build. v. Raise, erect. Anto,, destroy, 
pull down. 


Bulk. x. Size, magnitude, body, gross. 
Anto., tenuity. 

Burial. xz. 
resurrection. 

Burst. v. Explode, break open. 

Business. 2, Calling, employment, voca- 
tion. AvZéo., leisure. 

Bustle. x. Stir, tumult, fuss. 


Interment, sepulture. Av/o., 


Anto., 


n, 1. Mark, object, target. 2. Cask. 
Buxom. adj. Healey, brisk, cheerful, 
lively. Anto., spiritless. 

Buy. v. Purchase, cheapen, bargain for. 
Anto., sell, 
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Cabal. x. 1. Clique, set, league. 2. Plot, 
intrigue, conspiracy. 
Cajole. v, Coax, flatter, wheedle. Axtéo., 


compel, 

Calamity. 2. Mishap, misfortune, disas- 
ter. Anto., good fortune, luck. 

Calculate. v. Reckon, count, compute, 
rate, estimate. 

Call. v. 1, Cry, shout, 2. Invite, bid, 
summon, Azto.,1. Whisper. 2. Order away, 
send. : 

Calling. x2. See Business. 

Callous. adj. Ward, unfeeling, dead. 
Anto., sensitive, nervous. 

Calm. adj. 1. Composed, collected. 2. 
Quiet, tranquil, placid. -Anéo.,1. Stormy. 2. 
Agitated. 

andid. adj. Open, honest, sincere. 
Anto., deceitful, treacherous. 

Capacity. x2. 1. Volume, amplitude. 2. 
Ability, competency, faculty, talent. 3. Char- 
acter, office. Azto.,2. Incapacity, incompeten- 
cy, stupidity, inability. ‘ 

Caprice. x2. Whim, freak, fancy, vagary. 
Anto,, settled purpose, conviction. 

Captious. adj. Peevish, petulant, fretful, 
cross. Anto., good-humored, facile, easy. 

Captivate. v. Fascinate, charm, enchant. 
Anto., pcgneh, displease, : 

Careful. adj. 1. Heedful, attentive. 2. 
Watchful, cautious, circumspect. Axéo., 
heedless, careless, rash. 

Caress. 2. Kiss, embrace. Az/éo., buffet, 
spurn, 

Carousal. xz. 


Cash. 2. Money, coin, specie. 

Casualty. 7. Accident, mischance, con- 
tingency. 

ause. wv. Produce, create, occasion. 

Cause. 7. Reason, motive, inducement, 
incitement. Anzo., effect. 

Cavity. 2, Aperture, opening, hollow. 

Cautious. adj. Prudent, careful, watch- 
ful. See Careful. Anto., rash, headlong, 
heedless. 

Celebrate. v. 1, Commemorate, keep, 
observe, honor, solemnize. 2. Praise, extol, 
glorify. Avto., 1. Forget, ignore, 2, Execrate, 

Censure. v. Blame, approve, chide, scold, 
berate. Anto., praise, honor, congratulate, 
approve. 

ertain. adj. 1, Sure, assured, confident. 
2. Infallible, unfailing. 3. Plain, positive, 
absolute, indubitable. Anéo., uncertain. 1. 
Dubious, doubiful. 2, Fallacious. 3. Dark 
disputed, challenged. 
hance. xz. 1. Accident, fortune, fortuity, 
casualty. 2. Hazard, risk, peril, jeopardy. 
Anto.,1. Design, 2. Safety, certainty, security. 
Change. v. Alter, vary, turn. 
Character. zx. Repute; reputation, stand- 


Feast, banquet, orgie. 


> 


ing. 

Charni, n. Grace, attraction. Axfo., re- 
pulsion. 

Chastity. 2. Purity, modesty, virtue, 
continence. -Anto., impurity, lewdness, in- 
continence, : 

Chattels. 2.,//. Goods, effects, personal 


property. -Axto., real estate. 
atter. v. See Babble. 
Cheat. v. Deceive, trick, defraud, 
swindle, ~ 
Cheer. v. 1. Applaud, 2. Comfort, con- 


ache gladden, encourage, 


i. 


Anto., 1. Hiss. 2. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Cheerful. ad. Lively, merry, sprightly, 
gay. Anto.,sad, weary, downcast, mournful, 

Cherish. v. 1. Nourish, nurse, nurture. 
z, Encourage. 3. Harbor, protect, love. 
Anto,, 1. Starve,famish. 2. Dishearten. 3. 
Expose, detest. 

Chief. 2. Weader, commander. 
subordinate, subaltern. 

Chiefly. adv. Principally, mainly, mostly, 
eminently. Azzto., secondarily, subsequently. 

Childhood. x. Minority, infancy. Axtzo., 
majority, manhood, 


Anto., 


hildish. adj. 1, Young, juvenile, in- 
fantile. 2. Weak, trifling, silly. Azto., 1. 
Manful, experienced, 2. Strong, earnest, 


wise, sapient. 

Choice. xz. 
preference, 

Choke. v. 1, Suffocate, strangle, throttle, 
2. Stop, block, obstruct. Azto., 1. Breathe, 
animate, 2. Assist, help. 

Choose. v. Prefer, pick, select, elect. 

Circulate. wv Propagate, disseminate, 
diffuse, spread. Anto., confine, stop, bound, 
retard, 

Circumspect. adj. Judicious, discreet, 
prudent, cautious, wary. -Azto., imprudent, 
rash, foolish. 

Circumstance. x, Incident, accident. 

Cite. v. 1. Quote, adduce. 2, Summon, 
Anto., 2. Discharge, release. 

Civil. ad. 1, Civic, municipal. 2, Ur- 
bane, obliging, courteous, polite, refined. 
Anto., 1. Rural, countrified. 2. Rude, boor- 
ish, impolite. 

Civility. 7. 1. Courtesy, politeness, 
suavity. 2. Benefit, favor, kindness. Azféo., 
1. Discourtesy, asperity. 2, Unkindness, in- 
civility. 

Civilization. x. Culture, cultivation, re- 
finement, -Avto., barbarism, savagery, ignor- 
ance, 

Clad. v.,/.p~. Dressed, clothed, attired. 
Anto., naked, bare. 

Clandestine. adj. Concealed, hidden, 
sly, private. Azfo., open, prominent, con- 
spicuous, advertised. 

Clasp. v. Grasp, clutch, gripe. 
loosen, open, unclasp. 

Clean. adj, Unsoiled, spotless, pure, im- 
maculate. Azéo., impure, dirty, filthy, soiled, 
nasty. 

Clear. adj. 1. Transparent, bright, limpid. 
2. Fair, cloudless, serene. 3. Plain, lucid, 
perspicuous, 4. Patent, obvious, visible, evi- 
dent. Anto., 1. Opaque, dark. 2. Gloomy, 
3. Ambiguous, dubious. 4. Occult, hidden, 
obscure, 

Clear. 
vict. 

Clever. adj. 1. Skillful, apt, smart, quick, 
able. 2. Kind. -Anto., stupid, clumsy, awk- 
ward, ignorant. 

Climb. v. Ascend, clamber, scramble. 
Anto:, descend, go down, fall. 

Cling. v. Adhere, stick. Azto., loosen, 

Close. v. 1.Shut, 2. End, finish. Axzéo., 
1, Open. 2. Begin, commence. 

Clothes. x. Raiment, dress, attire, garb, 
costume, habiliments. Azéo., nudity. 

Cloy. v. Surfeit, sate, satiate, glut. Anto., 


Selection, election, option, 


Anto., 


uv. Acquit, exonerate. Anto., con- 


famish. 
Clumsy, adj. See Awkward. 
Coarse. adj. 1. Gross, vulgar. 2. Rude, 


uncivil, gruff. Azto., 1. Nice, polite. 2. Re- 
fined. 

Coax. v. Flatter, wheedle, cajole. Anto., 
command, compel, force. 

Cogent. cay Forcible, powerful, potent, 
convincing, nto., weak, 

Cold. adj. 1, Cool, frigid, wintry. 2. Un- 
feeling, stoical. Amto., 1. Warm, tropical, 
fervid, hot. 2. Sensitive. 

Cold. x. Catarrh, cough, 

Collect. v. 1. Gather. 2, Accumulate, 
amass. Anfo., scatter, disperse. 

Collection. x. 1. Crowd, gathering. 2. 
Accumulation, store, aggregation. 3. Con- 
tribution. 

Color. x. 1. Shade, tinge, tint, hue. 2. 
Pigment, paint. 
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Combination. x. 1. Union, conjunction 


2. Alliance. 3. Mixtvce. Anto., disunion 
disconnection. 

Come. v. 1. Apvroach, 2, Arrive. Anto., 
1. Go. 2, Depart. 


Comely. 
metrical. 
tionate. 

Comfort. v. Solace, 
Anto., discor:fort, disease. 

Comical. adj. Droll, funny, humorous, 
ludicrous. Azto., solemn, serious. 

Commaiading. adj. Imperative, authori- 
tative. 

Commence. v. Begin, originate. Anto., 
end, finish, 

Commend. v. 1. Intrust, commit. 2. 
Praise, extol, laud, eulogize, -Amto., 1. Take 
from, withdraw. z. Blame, censure, disap- 
prove. 

Comment. z. 1. Remark, observation. 
2. Note, explanation. 

Commercial. adj. Trading, mercantile, 

Commission. v. 1, Empower, author- 
ize. 2. Depute, delegate. 

Commodious. adj. Fit, suitable, con- 
venient. Az/o., unfit, inconvenient. 


adj. Handsome, pretty, sym. 
Anto, ugly, hoinely, dispropor- 


cheer, console, 


Commodities. x., ~/, Wares, goods, 
merchandise, produce. 
Common. ad. 1. General, 2. Usual, 


habitual, customary, 3. Trite, stale. 4. Or- 
dinary, low. Azéo.,1. Occasional, exceptional. 
2. Unusual. 3. Fresh, 4, Peculiar, extraor- 
dinary. 

Communication. 
versation, letter. 

Community. 2. -1. Socisty, REDE, peo- 
ple. 2. Association, brotherhood, 

Companion. xz, 1. Mate, comrade. 2. 
Partaker, sharer. : 

Company. xz. 3. Assembly, group, gather- 
ing. 2. gs 3. Visitors. 4. Fellowship, 
society. 5. Corporation, firm. Azféo., indi- 
vidual, personality. 

Compassion. 2, Pity, tenderness, clem. 
ency. Avfo , severity, harshness, cruelty. 

Compatible. adj, Consistent, consonant. 
Anto., incompatible, inconsistent. 

Compel. v. Force, coerce, drive, Avnto.. 
cajole, coax, lead. 

Compendium. #2, Compend, abridg- 
ment. Anto., discourse, enlargement, aug- 
mentation, 

Compensation. 2. Reward, recompense, 
satisfaction. AzZo., loss, punishment, correc- 


tion. 

Competent. adj. 1. Able, qualified. 2. 
Adequate, fit. Anéo., 1. Incompetent, feeble. 
2. Inadequxte. 

Competition. 2. Rivalry, contest, emu- 
lation. Azto., monopoly, combination, 

Complain. v. Murmur, grumble, lament. 
Anto., rejoice, jubilate. 

Compliment. 7, Praise, commendation, 
encomium. -Azfo., insult, blame, detraction. 

Comply. v. Confirm, yield, submit. Azéo., 
disobey, rebel. 

Compound. adj, Composite, complex. 
Anto., simple, uniform, plain. : 

Compound. v. Mix, combine, intermin. 
gle. <Axto., simplify, analyze, separate. 

Comprehend. v. 1. Comprise, include, 
embrace. 2. Grasp, see, understand, perceive. 
Anto., 1. Exclude. 2. Mistake, misapprehend. 

Comprise. v. Include, contain, embody, 
comprehend. Axto., exclude. | . 

Compulsion. 2. Constraint, coercion, 
Anto., freedom, liberty. 

Compunction. 2. Remorse, regret, sor- 
row, penitence, Avtéo., Joy, gratulation, glad- 
ness, buoyancy. 4 

Compute. v. Reckon, calculate, estimate, 
count, 

Conceal. v. 1. Hide, secrete, cover, screen. 
2. Disguise, dissemble. Anto., 1. Reveal, un- 
cover, display. 

Concede. v. 1. Yield, surrender, 2. 
Grant, admit. Anto., 1. Rebel, ~epel. 2 
Deny. ¥ 

Conceit. 2. Vanity, egotism. Ane, 
humility, meekness. 

Concert. 2. 1. 
Musical entertainment. 


n, Conference, con- 
; 


Concord, harmony. 2 
Antio., 1. Discord. 
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Concise. adj. Short, brief, curt, laconic, 
terse. Azfo., verbose, discursive, lengthy. 

Conclude. wv. 1. Decide, determine. 2. 
End, finish, terminate. Améo., 1. Differ, dis- 
agree. 2. Begin, commence. P 

Concur. v.. Agree, coincide, join. Anéo., 
disagree. 

Concussion. 2. Clash, shock. 

Condemn. v. Blame, censure, reprove, 
disapprove. Avto., acquit, exonerate, excul- 
pate, clear, justify. 

Conduct. 7. 1. Management. 2. Behavior, 
deportment, demeanor. 

eaten, v. 1, Admit, grant, concede. 2. 
Acknowledge, avow. -Anto., deny, traverse. 

Confidence. z. 1. Faith, trust, belief. 2. 
Assurance, courage. Axfo., 1. Distrust, in- 
credulity. 2. Timidity. 

Conflict. x. Contest, struggle, fight, 
battle. 

Confound. v. Amaze, perplex, bewilder, 
stupefy, dumbfound. 

Confusion. x. 1. Jumble, disarray, dis- 
order. 2. Tumult, commotion. 3. Shame, 
abashment. Azto.,1. Order, array. 2. Quiet. 
3. Pride, hauteur, self-possession. 

Congenial. adj. Suited, adapted, agree- 
able. Axéo., unsuited, uncongenial. 

Conjecture. x, Guess, supposition, sur- 
mise. Azto., demonstration, proof. 

Conjugal. adj, Matrimonial, nuptial, 
bridal, connubial. -Azfo., celibate. 

_ Connoisseur. 7. Critic, judge. <Antfo., 
ignoramus, 

Connubial. adj. See Conjugal. 

Conquer. v. Overcome: vanquish, sub- 
due, checkmate, master, subject, crush. Azéo., 
fail, yield, give up, surrender. 

Pi nasrcesiema dsr he z, Kindred, relation- 
ship. 

onsideration. 2. 1. Cause, reason, 
ground, motive. 2. Attention, deliberation. 
Anto., 2. Inattention. 

Consistent. adj. Accordant, compatible. 
Anxnto., inconsistent, discordant. 

Conspicuous. adj. 1. Prominent, emi- 
nent. 2. Visible, apparent, -Amto., 1. Un- 
known, lowly. 2. Obscure, hidden. 

Constrain. v. 1. Compel, coerce, force. 
2. Curb, restrain. Axto.,1. Cajole, coax. 2. 
Loosen, liberate. 

Construct. wv. 1. Fabricaie, erect, build, 
raise. 2. Make, form, frame, isstitute, Axfo., 
1. Overturn. 2, Destroy. 

Consume. v. Devour, expend, waste, 
destroy. Azéo., build up, save, keep. 

Contagious. adj. 1. Catching, infectious. 
2. Poisonous, deadly, pestilential. Avtov., 
z, Healthy, wholesome, 

Contaminate. v. Defile, sully, pollute. 
Anto., clean, whiten, clear, 

Contempt. xz. Scorn, disregard, disdain, 
Anto., regard, liking, admiration. 

Contemptible. adj. Mean, base, despiva> 
ble, abject. Azdo,, lofty, noble, hono~able, 

Contentment. 2. Ease, satisfaction, 
Anto., discontent, sorrow, melancholy. 

Contest. 2. See Conflict. 

Contingent. @dj. Uncertain, conditional, 
Anto., sure, certain, fixed. 


Continual. adj, Endless, unceasing, 
del etual, eternal, Axto., intermittent, 
roken, 


Contract. x. Bargain, compact, agree- 
ment, stipulation, 

Contrary. adj. 1. Opposite, counter, ad- 
verse. 2, Conflicting, repugnant. ~3. Per- 
verse, stubborn, obstinate. Axéo.,1. Similar. 
2. Unanimous. 3. Agreeable. 

Control. v. Direct, regulate, manage, 
govern. 

Convenient. adj. Suitable, appropriate, 
useful. Axto., unsuitable, wrong, 

Conversation. x, Talk, dialogue, collo- 
quy- Anto., silence, 

onvertible. adj. Interchangeable. 
Anto., unchangeable, immovable. 

Conveyance. », 1. Transfer, alienation, 
deed, 2, Carriage. ; 

Convict. v, Condemn, find guilty, Anto., 
acquit, exculpate, exonerate. 

Coprvince. v. Satisfy, persuade, Anto., 
dissuade. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Convivial, eg. Jovial, jolly, festive. 
Anto., gloomy, sad, thoughtful, 

Cool. adj. 1. Not warm. 2. Collected, 
calm, dispassionate. Azto., 1, Warm. 2. 
Excited, enthused. 

Copy. v. 1. Transcribe. 2. Imitate. Azéo., 
originate. 

ordial. adj. Sincere, warm, hearty, 
heartfelt, ardent. Azzto., heartless, cold, de- 
ceitful. 

Correct. adj. Right, true, accurate, fault- 
less. Anto., wrong, erroneous, el 
Correspondent. adj. Answerable, suit- 
able. Azzéo., unsuitable, unfit. 

Cost. 2. Expense, charge, price. 

Counsel. x. 1. Counsellor, attorney, ad. 
vocate, barrister, lawyer. 2. Opinion, advice, 
admonition, recommendation. 

Counterfeit. adj. 1. Forged, spurious. 
2. Sham, feigned, simulated. Azto.,1. Gen- 
uine, real. 2. Sincere, actual. 

Couple. xz. Pair, brace. 

Courage. 2. Bravery, spirit, valor, hero- 
jem, fearlessness. Anto., cowardice, timidity, 
ear, 

Courtesy. 2. Civility, urbanity, polite- 
ness. Azto., rudeness, boorishness, 

Covenant. 2. See Contract. 

Covert. adj. Secret, disguased, hidden, 
concealed. Azto., open, displayed, shown. 

Covetousness. xz. Stinginess, avarice, 
peeieey, penuriousness. Azéo., generosity, 
iberality. 

Cowardice. 2. Fear, timidity, poltroon- 
ery, pusillanimity. Azéo., courage, bravery, 
valor. 

Coy. adj. Shy, bashful, reserved, demure, 
modest. nto, bold, brazen, shameless. 

Crack. 2. 1. Crevice, chink, cranny, 
opening, breach, fissure. 2. Explosion, re- 
ort. 

p Crafty. adj. Shrewd, cunning, artful, 
astute, subtle, tricky. -Azto., simple, artless, 
ingenuous, 

ravat. 2. 
chief. 

Crave. v. 1. Beg, beseech, solicit, en- 
treat,implore. 2.Desire. <Avto., 1. Give, of- 
fer, confer. 2. Disdain. 

Crazy. adj. 1. Insane, mad, lunatic. 2. 
Ricketty, tottering. Avéto., 1. Sane, 2. Strong, 
stalwart. 

Create. v. 1. Cause, produce; originate. 
2. Make, constitute. Amto., destroy. 

Credit.. x. 1. Trust, belief, faith, confi- 
dence. 2. Esteem, reputableness, regard. 3. 
Honor, merit. -Azéo., discredit, incredulity. 

Creditable. adj. Reputable, honorable, 
Anto., dishonorable, shameful. 

Credulous. adj. Unsuspecting, super- 
stitious, gullible, -Azto., knowing, disbeliev- 
ing, doubtful. 

reed. #, Belief, doctrines, dogmas. 
Anto., skepticism, heterodoxy, 

Crestfallen. dj. Discouraged, dis- 
heartened, depressed, dejected. Azto., en» 
couraged, emboldened, determined. 

Crisis. 2. 1, Height, acme, 
gency, exigency, strait, pinch. 

Criterion. x2. Measure, test, standard, 

Croak. v, Murmur, grumble, complain, 
Anto., rejoice, congratulate. 

Crooked. adj. 1. Bent, curved, awry, 
distorted. 2, Dishonest, knavish, unfair, un- 


Necktie, neck-cloth, necker- 


2. Emer- 


scrupulous. Axéo., 1. Straight. 2. Honest, 
fair, honorable, : 
Cross. adj. Captious, peevish, petulant, 


fretful, snappish. -Avto., agreeable, good- 
humored, 

Cruel. adj. Pitiless, unmerciful, inhuman, 
barbarous, brutal, savage. -Anéo., kind, piti- 
ful, merciful, human. 

Cube. x. Die, a regular solid with six 
equal square sides, 

Cultivation. 2. 
refinement. 
desert. 

Cure. 2. 


1. Culture, civilization, 
2, Tillage. -Anéo., desolation, 


1, Remedy, restorative, correc- 
tive. 2. Healing, restoration. Axzto., 1. 
Poison, 2, Relapse. 

Curious. adj. 1. Prying, inquisitive. 2. 
Rare, unique, queer. -Azéo., 1. Uninterested, 
careless ? “ommon, ordinary, usual. 


Current. adj. 1. Present, existing. 2, 
Common, general, rife. Azéo., 1. Past. 2. 
Rare, unique, singular. 

Curse. x. Imprecation, execration, male- 
diction. <Azfo., blessing, benison. 

Cursory. adj. Superficial, hasty, careless, 
desultory. Azéo., thorough, careful, exact. 


Curtail. v. Retrench, reduce, shorten, 
abridge, decrease, -Azto., increase, augment, 
lengthen. 


ustody. z, Care, keeping, watch, pro- 
tection. 

Custom. x. 1. Usage, practice, habit. 2. 
Tax, impost, duty, tribute. 

Cynical. adj. Morose, carping, sarcastic, 
snarling, satirical. -Avto., agreeable, jovial, 
companionable. 
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Daily. adj. Diurnal, quotidian. <Azéo., 
irregular, disordered. 

Dainty. adj. 1. Nice, delicate, savory, 
delicious. 2. Squeamish, fastidious, 3. Ele- 
gant, fine. Azto., 1. Nasty, tasteless, bitter. 
2. Careless, slovenly. 3. Coarse. 

Dalliance. z. Fondling, caressing, en- 
dearment. 

Damage. v. Mar, harm, hurt, impair, 
injure. Azfo., help, strengthen, defend. 

ampness. 2. Moisture, humidity,damp. 
Anto., dryness, aridity. 

Damsel. z. Lass, miss, maid, maiden, 
girl. Anzo., lad, boy, youth, young man, 

Danger. z. Risk, venture, hazard, peril, 
jeopardy. Avto., safety, security. 

Daring. adj. Courage, bravery, valor, 
intrepidity, Azéo., cowardice, fear, timidity. 

Dark. adj. 1. Cloudy, rayless, murky, 
shady, unilluminated. 2, Gloomy, dismal. 3. 
Wicked, foul, atrocious. 4. Obscure, mys- 
tical, mysterious, Azfo., bright, light. 3. 
Honest, fair. 4. Open, intelligible. 

Date. z. Time, period, age, era, epoch. 

Dead. adj. 1. Inanimate, lifeless, breath- 
less, defunct. 2. Dull, frigid, obtuse, callous. 
;; Useless, wapionia ie Anto., 1. Live, 

re 


athing. 2. Attentive, active, sharp. 3. 
Useful. : : 
Deadly. adj. 1. Deleterious, destructive, 


noxious, fatal, mortal. 2. Rancorous, im- 
placable. Azto., wholesome, healthy. | 

Dear. adj. 1. Beloved, darling, precious. 
2. Costly, ty ees) expensive. Anto., 1 
Hated, despiséd, loathed. 2. Cheap, low, 
common. : 

Debase. v. See Abase. 

Debate. v, Discuss, canvass, argue, dis< 
pute, contest. A . 

Deceitful. adj. Deceptive, illusive, dee 
lusive, fallacious. -Axéo., truthful, plain, 
open, honest, correct. 

Deceive. v. Delude, over-reach, fool, 
trick, cheat, gull, dupe. 

Decide. v. Determine, conclude. Azéo., 
differ, disagree. 

Declaration. 2. Assertion, averment, 
avowal, affirmation, asseveration. Anéo., de- 
nial, negative. 

Decorate. v. Deck, adorn, ornament, 
embellish, beautify. -Azdo., spoil, spot. 

Decorum. z. Propriety, decency, Azto., 
impropriety, misbehavior, <i he 

Decoy. v. Tempt, allure, entice, inveigle, 
seduce. Avto., repel, warn, advise. 

Decrease. v. Diminish, lessen. Avie. 
increase, augment, replenish. ¢ 

Decree. 2. Order, mandate, fiat, edict. 

Deduct. wv. Separate, subtract, take 
away. Azfo., add, increase, augment. 

Defame. wv. <Asperse, calumniate, slan- 
der, vilify. .Avto., praise, glorify, celebrate, 
defend. 

Defeat. v. 1, Beat, conquer, overcome, 
rout. 2. Balk, disappoint, baffle, foil, frus- 
trate. 

Defect. 2. 1. Flaw, blemish, imperfec- 
tion. 2. Fault, failing. -Azéo., perfection, 
improvement, Besctt 

Detena: v. 1. Guard, shield, protect. 2. 
Uphold, maintain, vindicate. Avto., 1. Ex- 
pose. 2. Asperse, slander, defame. : 

Defer. v. Adjourn, delay, postpone, 
Anto., push, force, expedite. 


Deference. m. Regard, respect, rever- 
ence, homage. Azfo., disrespect, irreverence, 
contumely. 

Definite. adj. Certain, determined, exact, 
prc ise. -Avzo., uncertain, indefinite, vague. 
Defraud. v. Cheat, gull, over-reach. 

Defy. v. Brave, dare, disregard, despise. 
Anto., submit, humiliate, concede. 

Deity. x. Divinity, Godhead, God. Axio., 
Devil. 

Dejected. adj. Depressed, disheartened, 
despondent, Anto., joyous, mercurial, glad. 

Delay. v. Linger, stop, procrastinate. 
Anto., hasten, expedite. 

_ Delectable. adj. Pleasant, agreeable, de- 
fightful. Azto., abominable, despicable, 
nasty. 

Delegate. xz. 
‘tative, deputy. 

Delicious. adj. Delicate, palatable, lus- 
cious, .4zfo., bitter, nauseous. 

Delightful. adj. Charming, enchanting, 
ravishing. Avéo., displeasing. 

Delinguent. 2. Offender, wrong-doer, 
‘culprit, criminal. 

Delirium. xz. Wandering, hallucination, 
derangement. 

Delude. vw. See Deceive. 

Demand. v. Require, claim, exact. Axto., 
' give, offer, relinquish. 

Demolish. wv. Destroy, overthrow, level, 
ruin. Axfo., build, construct, raise. 


Commissioner, represen- 


Demonstrate. v. Show, establish, 
prove. 
eer atton zn. Proof, manifesta- 
on. 


Demoralize. v. Corrupt, deprave, vitiate. 
Anto., reform, rescue. 

Denote. v. Imply, signify, indicate, 
mark, designate. 

Deny. v. 1. Contradict, gainsay. 2. Dis- 
‘own, disavow, abjure. 3. Withhold. <Avio., 
avow, admit, concede, 

Depart. v. 1. Go, start, leave, set out. 
2. Vanish, disappear. Anto., 1. Come, re- 
turn. 2. Emerge, appear. 

Dependence. xz. Reliance, trust, confi- 
dence. Anféo., independence. 

Depict. v. 1. Describe. 
portray, pencil, paint. 

Deplore. v. Lament, mourn, bewail, 
bemoan. Anfo., rejoice, congratulate, cele- 
brate. : 

Deportment. x. 
carriage, conduct. 

Deprecate. v, 
commend, 

Depreciate. v. 1. Underrate, undervalue, 
lessen the price of. 2. Censure, degrade, tra- 
duce, malign. Avto,,1. Overrate. 2. Praise, 
vindicate. 

Depress. v. 1. Lower, drop, sink. 2. 
Deject, dispirit, chill. 3. Debase, humiliate. 
Anto., 1. Elevate, raise. 2, Encourage. 3. 
Exalt. 

Derange. v. Confuse, displace, unsettle, 
seaaencr. 4 pia arrange, 

escend. v. 1, Fall, drop, sink, go down. 
2. Dismount. Anto., aecenile me 

Design. 2. 1. Sketch, outline, plan, 
draught. 2. Intent, aim, purpose, object, 
scheme, a 

Designate. v. 1. Name, call, style, de- 
nominate, 2. Denote, indicate, show, specify, 
3. Appoint. 

Desire. v. 1. Ask, request. 2. Wish, 
want, fancy, covet, crave. 

Desolation. 2. 1,: Gloom, sadness, 
wretchedness, misery. 2, Ruin, destruction, 
Ante., joy, pleasure, happiness, 

Despair. x. Desperation, despondency, 
hopelessness. Axto., hope, cheerfulness, 

Despicable. adj. Mean, pitiful, con- 
temptible, abject. Avto., elevated, generous, 
praiseworthy. 

Despotic. adj. Absolute, arbitrary, im- 
perious, tyrannical. Anto., free, democratic, 
constitutional, 

Destiny. z. 1. Fate, necessity. 2. Lot, 
doom, fortune, fate. 

Destroy. v. 1. Consume, waste, devour, 
desolate. 2 Demolish. overthrow, subvert, 


2. Delineate, 


Demeanor, behavior, 


Regret. Anto., desire, 
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3. Annihilate, extirpate, eradicate, kill. Aztéo., 
create, build, call together, construct. 

Detach. v. Separate, sever, disjoin. 
Anto., join. 

Detain. v. Restrain, confine, delay, re- 
tain. Axto., hasten, expedite, send away. 

Detect. wv. Descry, discover, expose. 

Determine. v. 1. Settle, end, decide, 
conclude. 2. Lead, influence, induce. 3. As- 
certain, verify. Axto., 1. Begin, commence, 
unsettle. 2. Follow. 3. Falsify, negative. 

Detraction. 7. Censure, slander, calumny, 
defamation. Axto., praise, commendation. 

Develop. v. Unfold, open, evolve, grow. 
Anto., close, end, wither, wilt, droop. 

Devil. x. 1. Satan, Belial, Lucifer, arch- 
enemy, the tempter, the adversary, the prince 
of darkness, 2. Demon, Anto., God, Deity. 

Devoid. ad. Empty, destitute, vacant, 
void. Axfo., full, complete, overflowing. 

Dexterous. adj. droit, skillful, handy, 
apt, clever. Amto.; awkward, unskillful, 
boorish, rough. 
; Diction. ie 

anguage, style. 

Distioaniy n. 
vocabulary. 2. Encyclopedia. 

Die. v. Expire, decease, wither, perish. 
Anto., live, breathe, flourish, grow. 

Different. adj. 1. Various, manifold, 
unlike, diverse. 2. Separate, distinct. Avtéo., 
similar, alike, homogeneous. 

Difficult. adj. Arduous, hard, herculean, 
Anto., easy, facile. 

Digest. 2. Compend, abstract, brief, epi- 
tome. 

, Dilemma. z. Sirait, predicament, quan- 
ary. 

Diligence. 2. Activity, industry, perse- 
verance, assiduity. Avto,, idleness, laziness, 
lassitude, languor, 

Diminish. v. See Decreasz. 

Direction. z. 1. Order. 2. Address, su- 
perscription. 3. Course, bearing. 

Disaffection. 2. Breach, disagreement, 
dissatisfaction, estrangement, alienation. 

Disagree. v. 1. Quarrel, wrangle, bicker. 
2. Dissent, differ, vary. -Azto., 1. Conciliate, 
pacify. 2. Agree, equate. 

Disappear. v. Vanish, pass, fade, dis- 
solve. -Anto., appear, emerge, come into 
view. 

Disapproval. xz. Disapprobation, dis- 
like, displeasure. Azto., approbation, liking, 
pleasure, 

Disarrange. v. —.Unsettle, 
Anto., order, marshal, fix. 

Disbelief. 7. Incvedulity, distrust, doubt, 
skepticism, infidelity. -Amto., faith, belief, 
trust. 

Discomfort. v. Annoy, trouble, disturb, 
molest. Azto., comfort, ease, quiet, pacify, 
calm. 

Discontent. z. Uneasiness, disquietude, 
dissatisfaction. Amto., comfort, ease, quiet, 
peace, contentment. : 

Discourtesy. z. Incivility, impoliteness, 
rudeness. Anto., courtesy, breeding, good 
manners, behavios 


Expression, phraseology, 


1. Lexicon, glossary, 


derange. 


Discredit. xz. 1. Distrust. 2. Disrepute, 
obloquy. Axto., 1. Credit. 2. Reputation, 
standing. 


Discuss, v. Canvass, sift, argue, ventilate, 
debate. 

Disease. 2. Ailment, complaint, illness, 
sickness, malady. -Azféo., health. 

Disgrace. wv. Degrade, debase, sully, 
stain, dishonor, Amto., exonerate, exculpate, 
clear, release, justify, vindicate. 

Dishonest. adj. Unfair, false, knavish, 
fraudulent. -Azfo., honest, reputable, right, 
proper, trusty, sincere, candid, 

Dislike. ”. Aversion, antipathy, repug- 
nance, disgust. -Avdéo.,, liking, admiration, 
love, regard. 

Dismiss. v. Discharge, discard, turn off. 
Anto., receive, take back. 

Disoblige. v. Discommode, offend, dis- 
please. Anto., oblige, favor. 

Dispassionate. adj. Sober, calm, tem- 
perate, composed, imperturbable. Anto., pas 
sionate, stormy, disturbed. 
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Display. wv. i. Exhibit,show. 2, Un- 
fold, open, spread. <Axéo., hide, conceal, 
cover, close. 

Displease. v. 1. Dissatisfv, offend, dis- 
gust. 2. Anger, irritate, affront. Azto., 
please, comfort, ease, quiet. 

Disregard. v. Overlook, slight, neglect, 
contemn, Axféo., regard, favor, notice, watch, 
oversee. 

Dissembler. x. Feigner, hypocrite. 

Dissipate. v. 1. Lavish, squande’, 


waste, 2. Dispel, scatter. Anto., 1. Save, 
economize, 2, Gather. 
Dissolute. adj. See Abandoned. 
Distant. adj. 1. Remote, far. 2, Re- 


served, coy, shy, cold. Axto., 1. Near, close. 
2. Bold, shameless, impudent. 

Distress. x. 1. Suffering, pain, anguis?, 
agony. 2. Adversity, trouble. 3. Want, in- 
digence, poverty. Anfo., 1. Pleasure, ease, 
contentment, 2. Happiness. 3. Wealth, at - 
fluence, A 

Distrust. #. Mistrust, suspicion, dis- 
credit, disbelief. Azéo., trust, confidence, re- 
liance, 

Diversity. x. 
difference. 2, Variety. 
likeness, homogeneity. 

Docile. adj. Apt, tractable, teachable. 
Anto., intractable, Bavage, untamable, 

Doleful. adj, 1. elancholy, woeful; 
sad, sorrowful. 2. Dolorous, gloomy, Axtéo., 
joyous, bright, happy. 

Domestic. adj. Homely, tame. Anto, 
exoteric, extraneous, foreign, wild. 

Doubt. 2, 1. Suspense, irresolution, un- 
certainty. 2. Suspicion, mistrust. Antfo., 
1. Foreknowledge, resolution, certainty. +. 
Confidence. 

Drag. v. Draw, pull, haul, tug. 

Dread. x. Fear, awe, apprehension, 
Anto., courage, boldness, valor. 

Dreadful. adj. Awful, frightful, fearfu-, 
direful, horrible, terrible. 

Droll. adj. 1. Odd, queer. 2. Comic, 
funny, farcical. Azto., 1. Usual, ordinary. 
2. Solemn, funereal. 

Droop. v. 1. Decline, fail, languish. +, 
Fade, wilt, wither. -Avfo., 1. Rise, succect. 
2. Bloom, blossom, grow, wax. 

Dull. adj. 1. Stupid, shallow. 2, Inert, 
sluggish. 3. Blunt, obtuse. 4. Gloomy. Avto., 
Te a deep. 2, Active. 3. Sharp, 
shrewd. 4. Bright. 

Dunee. #. Simpleton, fool, ninny, idict, 
dolt, oaf, dullard. Anto., sage. 


flager. adj. t. Zealous, ardent, impetuous, 
2, Impatient, longing, yearning. Avx/o., 1, 
Tukewarm. 2. Patient. 

Earn. v. 1. Gain, obtain, get, acquire, 
win. 2. Merit, deserve. -Azto., squander, 

Easy. adj. Light, not difficult, 2, Quiet, 
comfortable. 3. Unconstrained. Anto., %. 
Difficult. 2. Uneasy. 3. Confined. 

Eccentric. adj. Odd, peculiar, erratic, 
anomalous, aberrant. Azfo., usual, ordinary, 
commonplace. 

Eestacy. 2. 1. Delight, rapture, trans» 
port. 2. Enthusiasm. <Avto., despair, sorrow, 
torture. 

Educate. v, Train, discipline, instruct, 
school, teach. <Avzfo., be eit 


1. Variation, unlikenesr, 
Anto., sameness, 


Efface. v. Cancel, blot, erase, expunge, 
obliterate. -Avfo., rewrite, strengthen, 
Effective. adj. 1. Active, effectual. 2, 


Sufficient, cogent, energetic, forcible, potent. 
Anto., ineffectual, idle, slow, weak. 

Effectual. adj. See Effective. i 

Egotistical. adj. Conceited, self-impor- 
tant, selfish. -Anto., humble, lowly, gener- 
ous. 

Elevate. v. 1. Exalt, promote. 2. Raise, 
lift. 3. Improve, refine, ennoble. 4. Animate, 
cleer, elate. Avto., depress, lower, vulgarize, 
deaden, sadden. 

Embarrass. v. 1. Disconcert, confuse, 
confound. 2. Distress, hamper, clog. 
3. Perplex, -Anto., assist, help, explain, 

Embolden. wv. Inspirit, reassure, ani 
encourage, -Anto., abash, confuse, 
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Emergency. 2. Strait, difficulty, exi- 
gency, necessity, crisis. 

Eminent. “adj. Exalted, remarkable, 
prominent, conspicuous, distinguished. Azzo., 
obscure, lowly, meek, humble. 

Emotion. x. Feeling, excitement, agita- 
tion, passion. Azdéo., calm, quiet, ease. 

Employment. 2. Engagement, occu. 


pation, pursuit, avocation, usiness. <Axto., 
idleness, leisure. 

Encourage. See Embolden. 

Endless. adj. 1. Unlimited, boundless, 


illimitable, infinite. 2. Eternal. Az/éo., lim- 
ited, ephemeral. 2. Finite, mortal. 

Energetic. adj. Active, forcible, strong, 
vigorous, powerful, Azzo., feeble, weak, en- 
ervated. 

Enervate. v. Weaken, enfeeble, break, 
debilitate, paralyze. Améo.,invigorate, nerve, 
strengthen. 

Engagement. x. 1. Employment. 2. 
Encounter, battle. 3, Promise, pledge, assur- 
ance, contract. ° 

Engross. wv. Occupy, absorb, engage, 
monopolize, forestall. nto., vacate, empty. 

Enhance. v. 1. Raise, heighten, swell, 
advance. 2, Augment, increase. Anto., 
lower, recede, reduce, 

Enjoyment. xz. 
pleasure, happiness. 
grief. 

Enlarge. See Augment. 

Ensaity. 2. Animosity, aversion, hostil- 
ity, hatred. malevolence. Avéo., friendship, 
kindliness love, admiration. 

Ennoble. v. See Elevate. 

Ennui. 2. Listlessness, irksomeness, 
tedium, languor, lassitude. Axfo., liveliness, 
vigor, enjoyment, buoyancy. 

mterprise. 2. 1. Attempt, undertaking. 
endeavor, venture. 2. Energy. 

Entertain. v. Divert, amuse, please. 
finto., sadden, make gloomy. 

Enthusiasm. xz. Earnestness, devotion, 
zeal, ardor. Anxfo., frivolity, ennui, luke- 


warmness, 

Entice. v. See Allure. 

Entreat. v. Petition, ask, beseech, im- 
plore, pray, supplicate. 

Enumerate. v. Number, count, reckon, 
numerate, 

Ephemeral. adj. Short-lived, transitory, 
living but a day. Axto., eternal, endless. 

Epicure. 2. Gourmand, sybarite, sensu- 
alist, voluptuary. An/o., ascetic, stoic. 


Gratification, delight, 
Anto., sorrow, sadness, 


Epithet. 2. Name, designation, appel- 
lation. 

Equable. adj. Even, regular, steady, 
equal, uniform. Anto., eccentric, unequal, 
rugged. 


questrian. x. 1. Rider, horseman. 2. 
Chevalier, chasseur, knight, cavalier. Azéo., 
pedestrian, infantry, footman. 

Equitable. adj. 1. Fair, reasonable, 
justifiadle, right. 2. Just, honest, impartial. 
zinto,, unjust, unreasonable, wrong, dis- 
honest. : 

Equivocate. Vv. 
quibble, prevaricate. 

Error, z, 1. Oversight, mistake, blunder, 
2. Transgression, fault, offence, sin, 

Erudition. x, Learning, knowledge, 
lore, science, scholarship. Avfo., ignorance, 

Eschew. v. Avoid,shun. Azéo., seek. 

Espouse. v. 1, Marry, wed. 2. Betroth. 
Anto., divorce, 

Establish. v. 1, Organize, found, insti- 
tute ae pints settle. 2, Prove. 3. Confirm, 
ratify. nto.,1. Overthrow, destroy, unsettle. 
2. Disprove. 3. Deny, refuse, 

Esteem. z. 1. Honor, respect, reverence. 
3. Valuation, opinion, Anto., contempt, 


Lie, shuffle, dodge, 


irreverence, 

Eternal, See Endless, 

Evasion. x. Quibble, shift, subterfuge, 
aquivocation, 


Evening. 2. Dusk, twilight, eve, even, 
htfall, _Azéo., morning, dawn, aurora. 
vent. #. 1. Occurrence, incident, acci- 

St. 2. Conclusion, result, consequence, 

Ever. adj. 1. Evermore, always, ave, 


prpetually,eternally, 2. Atany time, Avz/o., 
miver, 
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Evident. adj. Apparent, obvious, clear, 
palpable, manifest. Azéo., obscure, hidden. 

Exalt. v. 1. Glorify, bless, praise, extol, 
magnify. 2. Raise, erect, elevate. 3. Dignify, 
ennoble. Azéo.,1. Execrate. 2. Lower. 3. 
Abase, 

Exasperate. v. Irritate, vex, offend, pro- 
voke, incense, anger, enrage. -Azto., soothe, 
mollify, pacify, please. 

Excellent. adj. 1. Choice, prime, ster- 
ling, matchless, superior. 2. Good, virtuous, 


worthy. Anto., bad, low. 2. Villainous, 
worthless. f 
Excel. v. Surpass, beat, outdo, exceed. 


Anto., fail, fall behind. 

Excerpt. x. Citation, extract, quotation, 

Exculpate. v, Excuse, justify, pardon, 
clear, exonerate. Anto., convict, indict, ar- 
raign, blame. 

xcursion. 72. 
journey. 

Excuse. m. 1. Plea, justification, apology. 
2. Guise, color, pretext, pretence. 

Execute. See Accomplish. 

Exegesis. 2. 1. Exegetics, explanation, 
exposition, interpretation. 

Exercise. v. Practice, pursue. 2. Drill, 
train, discipline. 3. Exert, use, apply. Azto., 
rust, decay, degenerate, become sluggish. _ 

Exhale. v. Breathe, evaporate, emit. 
Anto., inhale, inspire. 

Exhilarate. v. Animate, gladden, cheer, 
elate, inspirit. Azéo., depress, discourage, 
deject, dampen, chill. 

Exigency. See Emergency. 

Exonerate. See Acguit and Exculpate. 

Expectation. xz. Prospect, anticipation, 
confidence, hope, trust, reliance. -Amto.,sud- 
denness, abruptness, fear, dismay. 

Expedite. wv. Quicken, hurry, hasten, 
ges pe speed. Anféo., delay, retard, clog, 

ar. 

Expense. z, Outlay, charge, expenditure, 
cost. 

Experience. 7. 1. Knowledge, wisdom. 
2. Practice. Anto., 1. Ignorance, 2. Inexper- 
ience. 

Experiment. v. 
amination, assay. 

Explain. v. Expound, illustrate, unfold, 
interpret, elucidate. -Azto., confuse, muddle, 
darken. 

Expound. See Explain. 

Expression. 2. 1. Phrase, term, utter- 
ance, declaration. 2, Look, appearance, as- 

ect. 

. Extend. v. 1. Expand, augment, dilate, 
enlarge, protract, prolong, 2. Yield, offer. 
Anto., 1. Abridge, shorten, lessen, 2, Take, 
receive. 

Extraordinary. adj. Uncommon, sig: 
nal, rare, unusual, remarkable. Anzto., com- 
mon, usual, customary. 

Extravagant. Adj. 1, Wasteful, lavish, 
profuse, prodigal, 2, Wild, absurd. 3. Un- 
reasonable, inordinate, preposterous, -Av/o., 
1, Stingy, miserable, close. 2. Probable, 
credible. 3. Common, ordinary, customary. 

Extricate. v. Relieve, clear, disentan- 
gle. Anto., involve, entangle. 

Exuberate. adj. Full, copious, liberal, 
lavish, Anéto., empty, vacant, scarce, 


F 


Fable. x. 1. Tale, novel, romance, myth. 
z. Falsehood, fiction, fabrication, lie. Avzo., 
history. 2. Truth, verity, fact. 

Facetious. adj. Sportive, waggish, jo- 
cose, jocular, Azto., serious, gloomy, sat- 
urnine, 

Fail. v. 1. Miss, miscarry. 2. Omit, neg- 
lect. 3. Decay, wane, decline. 4. a i 
Anto., accomplish, succeed, 2, Perform. 3. 
Grow, strengthen. 4. Mend. p 

Faithful. adj. 1. Constant, loyal, true. 
2. Reliable. truthful. 3. Close, strict. Axto., 
faithless, deceitful. : 


Ramble, jaunt, trip, tour, 


Proof, test, trial, ex- 


Faithless. adj. Perfidious, treacherous, 
false. Avdéo., faithful, 
False. adj. 1. Untrue. 2. Deceptive, 


Incor- 


fallacious, spurious, counterfeit. 3. 
z. Real, genuine, act - 


rect, Asto.,1. True. 
ual, 3. Corrcct- 


Family. x. 1. Class, race, lineage, tribe, 
z. Household. 3. Order. Anto., individual. 

Fascinate. wv. Charm, catch, captivate, 
bewitch, enamor. Anto., alarm, dismay, dis- 
enchant, intimidate. 


Fast. x. 1. Abstinence, fasting. <Antfo., 

feast, gorge. 
ate. 2. 1, Fatality, destiny, lot, doom. 
Anto., chance. 

Feast. x. 1. Festival, holiday. 2. Enter- 
tainment, banquet, carousal. Anto., fast, 
abstinence. 

Feeble. adj. 1. Weak. 2. Languid, 


sickly, frail, debilitated. Azto., strong, ener- 
getic, stalwart. 

Feeling. x. 1. Affectation, sensibility, 
emotion, 2, Sensation,touch.  Avzto., cal- 
lousness, hard-heartedness. 

Feminine. adj. Xe 
wemanly. 2, Effeminate. 
hard. 2. Masculine. 

Fervor. x. 1. Eagerness, ardor, zeal, 2. 
Warmth. Anfo., laziness, apathy. 

Festival. 2. See Feast. 

Feudal. adj. Feodal, military (tenure.) 
Anto., allodial, democratic. 

Fickle. adj. Changeable, unstable, vari- 
able, capricious, inconstant. Axndéo., faithful, 
constant, immutable. ° 

Final. adj. 1. Conclusive, decisive. 2. 
Ultimate, last. Azto., opening, beginning. 

Fine. adj. 1. Nice, refined. 2. Little, 
small, minute,. 3. Excellent. 4. Handsome, 
beautiful, elegant. 5. Delicate. 6, Light. 
Axto., coarse, large, mean, ugly. 

Finish. v. 1. Conclude, end, terminate. 
2. Perform, accomplish, complete. é. Per- 
fect. Avnto.,1. Begin,open. 2 and 3. De- 
stroy, tear down. 

Firmness. 2. 1. Strength, stability. 2, 
Solidity, hardness. Anéo., 1. Weakness. 2, 
Softness, penetrability. 


Delicate, soft, 
Anto., 1. Coarse, 


Flag. 2. Standard, colors, ensign, ban- 
ner. 
Flashy. adj. Gay, airy, jaunty, showy, 


tawdry, ostentatious, flaunting. -Anto., som- 
bre, solemn, 

Flattery. 2. 1. Adulation, fawning, ser: 
vility, sycophancy, obsequiousness, 2. Com- 
pliment. Axto., blame, objection, disap- 
proval, detraction. 

Flavor. 2. 1. Taste, smack,savor. 2. 
Smell, odor, fragrance. Azdo., tastelessness. 

Flaw. 2. 1. Fracture, crack. 2. Speck, 
spot, fault, imperfection, defect, blemish. 
Anto.,1. Whole,solid. 2. Perfect, immacu- 
late, clear. 

Flimsy. adj. 1. Thin, slight. 2. Trivial, 
feeble, weak, frivolous, shallow. Axfo., 1. 
Strong, stalwart. 2. Worthy, goo, earnest, 


eep. 

Pinctante: v. 1, Waver, vacillate, 2. 
Oscillate. 

Fluency. 2. Flow, glibness, volubility. 
Anto., silence, taciturnity. 

Fondness. 2 1. Lin ee 2. 
Love, tenderness. Amfo., hate, dislike. 

Food. x. Victuals, viands, fare, subsist- 
ence, aliment, nu¢riment. 

Fool. See Dunce. 

Foppish. adj. Dandified, coxcombical, 
dandyish. <Axféo., slovenly, untidy. 

Forcible. adj. 1. Vigorous. 2. Strong, 

otent, cogent, powerful, 3. Violent, <Axzéo., 
eeble, weak, puny. . 

Forego. v. Resign, yield, surrender, re- 
linquish, abandon. <Avfo., take, receive, de- 
mand. 

Foresight. 2. Prudence, precaution, 
anticipation, forecast, prescience. Axdo., 
imprudence, rashness. 

Forethought. 2. See Foresight. 

Forgive. v. Excuse, absolve, pardon, 
acquit. Axfo., avenge, charge, indict, impli- 
cate, accuse, 

Formidable. adj. 
dous, terrible, shocking. 
diculous, puny. 

Forsake. v. Abandon, quit, desert, re- 
nounce, forswear. Anto, cleave. . 

Forswear. v. 1. Renounce, forsake, de- 
sert. 2. Recant, abjure. Anto., subscribe. 


Dreadful, tremen 
Anto., small, ri- 


Fortitude. 2. Resolution, firriness, en- 
durance. Azto., weakness. 

Fortune. 2. 1. Chance, luck, fortuity. 
2. Property, estate, riches, wealth. 3. Des- 
tiny, lot, fate, doom. Axfo., 2. Poverty. 

Fragile. «dj. Weak, feeble, frail, frag- 
ible. Anto., strong. 

Fragrance. z. Aroma, perfume, balmi- 
ness, incense. Azfo., stench, effluvia. 

Frail. adj. See Fragile. 

Frank. adj. Open, sincere, artless, can- 
did. Avto., artful. 

Fraud. 2. Cheat, deception, collusion, 
guile. Anéo., honesty. 

Freak. 2. Fancy, humor, crotchet, va- 
gary, whim, caprice. -Azto., purpose, res- 
olution. 

Free. adj. _ 1. Unrestrained, unobstruct- 
ed. 2. Gratuitous, willing. 3 Frank, sin- 
cere, artless. . Generous, liberal. <Axzo., 
1. Slavish, 2. eons. 3. Artful. 4, Stingy. 

Free. v. 1. Clear, rid. 2. Reiease, lib- 
erate,emancipate. Azfo., bind, enslave. 

Freeze. v. 1. Congeal. 2. Chill, be- 
numb. Avzéo., melt. 

Fretful. adj. Captious, waspish, splen- 
etic, snappish, petulant. Amto., equable, 


good-humored. 
See Flimsy. 


Frivolous. adj. 

Frugality. 72. Carefulness, economy, 
thrift. Azto., extravagance, wastefulness. 

Fruitful. adj. 1. Fecund, prolific, pro- 
ductive. 2. Plenteous. Avzéo., sterile, fruit- 
less, unproductive. 

Fruitless. adj. Barren, sterile, unpro- 
ductive. 2. Futile, useless. Axéo., fruitful. 

Frustrate. v. Balk, baffle, defeat, foil, 
disappoint. Azto., expedite. 

Fully. adj. Wholly, entirely, completely, 
Anto., partly. : 

Furniture. 2. 1. Effects, goods, mov- 
ables, chattels, 2, Apparatus. 3. Decorations, 
ornaments, 

Futile. adj. 1. Useless, fruitless, vain, 
idle, 2, Frivolous, trifling. Amdo., 1. Fruit- 


ful. 2. Earnest. 
G . 
Gage. z. 1. Challenge. 2. Pawn, secur- 
ity, pledge. 
Gain. ». Advantage, benefit, profit, 


emolument. Azzo., loss. 

Gain. v, Get,secure,win, earn, achieve, 
obtain, procure. Avzo., lose. 

Gang. 2x. Band, party, set, company, 
coterie. Azfo., individual. 

Garb. xz. Dress, habit, attire, apparel. 
Anto., nudity, nakedness, 

Garble. v. Falsify, misquote, mutilate. 
Anto., restore, verify. 

Garrulity. 2. Babble, talkativeness, lo- 
quacity. <Axfo., taciturnity. 

Gathering. 2. Meeting, company, as- 
sembly, concourse, 2, Earning, acquisition. 


3. Abscess. 
Gaudy. adj. See Flashy. 
Gawky. adj. See Awkward. 
Generous. adj. Liberal, bountiful, mag- 


nificent, noble. Azfo., 1. ure: 2. Mean, 
eni 


Gentle. adj. 1. Bland, ent, kind, 
mild, humane. “2. Docile, tame, quiet, tract- 
able. Anto., rough, 


Genuine. adj. 1. True, authentic, un- 
alloyed. 2. Unaffected,sincere. Avtzo., false. 

Giddiness. x. Dizziness, vertigo. 

. Giddy. ad. 1. Dizzy. 2. Fickle, unsta- 
ble. 3. Flighty, careless, heedless. Azzo., 
sedate, balanced. 

Gift. 2. 1. Endowment, talent, faculty, 
genius, 2. Present, donation, offering, grat- 
mity. contribution, subscription, douceur. 

igantic. adj. 
Anto., small, mean, little, 
_Gingerly. adv. Dainty, careful, cau- 
tious, fastidious, Avto., rash, careless. 

Girdle. 2x. Band, cincture, belt, cestus, 
zone. 

Glad. adj. 1. Pleased, gratified, rejoiced. 
2. Cheerful, joyous. 3. Gratifying. “Anzéo., 
sad, sombre. 

Gloomy. ,adj. 1. Dull, obscure, dismal, 
dusky, lowering. 2. Depressed, dejected, 
sad. Anto., bright, joyful. 


Iluge, vast, colossal, | 
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Go. v. 1. Move, advance, proceed. 2, 
Depart. 3. Extend. 4. are. 5. Lend, con- 
tribute. Axfo., come. 

Go. inter7, Avaunt, begone, : 

God. xz. Lord, Creator, Almighty, Omni- 
potence, Providence, Jehovah. 

Good Nature. 2. Kindness, amiability, 
benevolence, benignity. Azéo., malevolence, 
rudeness. 

Goods. 2., fi. 1. Wares, merchandise. 
2. Chattels, furniture. 

Grandeur. x. Greatness, sublimity. 2. 
Dignity, st:.e, magnificence, majesty. Anto., 
humility. 

Grant. wv. 1. Concede, admit. 
bestow, vouchsafe. 5 Transfer, convey. 
Anto., take. 

Grateful. adj. 1. Obliged, beholden, 
thankful. 2. Palatable, comial, delicious, 
refreshing. 3. Pleasant, agreeable, delightful, 
Anto., ungrateful, 

Gratify. v. Indwge, humor, delight, sat- 
isfy, please, -Anto., displease, 

Great. adj. 1. Bulky, big, large, huge, 
vast, 2. Notcd, distinguished, eminent, ex- 
alted, illustrious. 3. Noble, magnanimous, 
4. Numcrous. Amto., small, 

Greedy. adj. Gluttonous, rapacious, in- 
satiate, ravenous, voracious. -Axéo., gener- 
ous, unselfish, 

Grief. x. Distress, sorrow, re 
tion, tribulation, woe, anguish. <Azzo., joy. 

Gruff. adj. Blunt, harsh, rough, rude, 
churlish. Axéo., polite. 

Grumble. v. Croak,murmur, complain, 
growl. Anto., rejoice. 

Guard. v. Protect, watch, shelter, shield, 
defend. Azto., attack, harass, 

Guarded. adj. Careful, watchful, cau- 
tious, wary. <Azfo., unguarded. 

Guidance. 7. Lead, conduct, direction, 
government. Anzéo., following. 

Guile. xz. Artifice, dupuely, deceit, sub- 
tlety, cunning, craft, fraud, nto., honesty, 


2. Give, 


et, afflic- 


* simplicity. 


Guiltless. adj. Innocent, blameless, spot- 
less, pure, immaculate. Azzo., guilty. 


Guilty. adj. Culpable, sinful, criminal. 
Anto., guiltless. 
Gyrate. v. Whirl, rotate, revolve. 


H 


Hail. v. Greet, welcome, salute. 

Hale. adj. Sound,strong, healthy, hardy, 
hearty, robust. Axto., fecble. 

Handsome. adj. 1. Comely, fair, pretty, 
beautiful. 2. Ample, plentiful.” 3. Generous, 
magnanimous, noble. Axto., ugly. 

appiness. z. Enjoyment, bliss, beat- 
ituae, felicity. Amto., sorrow. 

Harass. v. 1. Worry, vex, plague, tease, 
trouble, distress. 2. Fag, exhaust, jade, 
Anto., please, comfort, protect. 

Hard. adj. 
trable. 2. Knotty, difficult. 3. Arduous, 
laborious. 4. Unfavorable. 5. Callous, cruel, 
Anto., soft. 

Hasten. v. Accelerate, dispatch, speed, 
quicken, expedite. -Azto., hinder, delay. 

Hate. v. Detest, abominate, loathe, ab- 
hor. Anxfo., love. 

Hate. 2. Enmity, antipathy, hostility, 
detestation, hatred. Avto., love. 

Haughty. adj. Lofty, proud supercil- 
ious, arrogant. Amfo., modest. 

Head-strong. adj, Unruly, dogged, stub- 
born, obstinate. Amto., reasonable, judicious, 

Heal. v. 1. Remedy, cure, restore. 2. 
Settle, reconcile. Anfo.,1. Hurt, wound. 2. 
Unsettle, disrupt. 

Healthy. adj. Well, sound, hale, vigor- 
ous. Anto., sickly. 

Hearken. v. Attend, listen, hear. 

Hearty. adj. See /lale. 

Heart-broken. adj, Desolate,wretched, 
disconsolate, inconsolable. Axdo., joyous, 
happy. 

Heartless. adj. Unkind, cruel, cold, piti- 
less. Anto., cordial, kind. 

Heavenly. adj. 1. Angelic, divine, god- 
like. 2. Celestial. Anto.,Mundane. | 

Heedless. ad7. Careless, thoughtless, inat- 
tentive, negligent. Av/éo., careful. 


1. Compact, solid, impene- 
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Heighten. v. 1. Raise, elevate, exalt. 2, 


Increase, enhance. 3. Intensify. Axféo., 
lower, decrease. 

Hell. x. Hades, purgatory Gehenna, 
Anto., heaven. 

Helpful. adj. Useful, benefcrnt, con- 
venient. Azto., helpless. 


Helpless. adj. Weak, feeble, infirn, power- 
i oe impotent, imbecile. Az/éo., strong, help: - 
ul, 

Herculean. adj. See Strong, Difficult, 
Heroic. adj. 1. Bold, valiant, brave, cour- 
ageous, noble, dauntless. 2. Epic. <Azto., 

1, Cowardly.s 

Hesitation. x. Doubts suspense, uncer- 
tainty, vacillation. Azto., determination, 

Hideous. adj. Dreadful, frightful, horrible, 
appalling, ghastly. Avéo., beautiful. 

Highwayman. 2. Robber, bandit, bri- 
g:nd, road-agent, marauder. 

Hinder. v. Stop, impede, retard, check, 
thwart. Avto., hasten. 

Hint. xz. Allusion, suggestion, intimation, 
insinuation. 

Holiday. 2. Festival, anniversary, cele- 
bration. Avto., fast-day. 

Hely. adj. 1. Good, pious, religious, de- 
vout, pure, saintly, godly. 2. Hallowed, 
sacred. Anto., wicked, had 

Home. xz. Abode, domicile, 
dwelling. 

Homely. adj. 1. Plain, coarse, uncomely. 
2. Domestic, homelike. 3. Ugly. Axto., 
beautiful, handsome. 

Honest. adj. 1. Equitable, right, proper, 
honorable. 2. True, faithful, just, upright, 
trustworthy. 3. Candid, sincere. Avto., dis- 
honest, inequitable. 

Honor. x. Credit, esteem. 2. Respect, 
homage. 3. Distinction, dignity. 4. Integ- 
rity, nobility, probity. Avdo., dishonor, 

Honor. vz. Dignity, exalt. 2. Observe, 
celebrate. 3. Respect, reverence, venerate. 
Anto., abase. 

Hope. v. Believe,trust, desire, expect. 
Anto., despair. 

Hostile. adj. 
trary, repugnant. 
amicable, friendly. 

Hostility. 2. See Hate. 

Hot. adj. 1. Fiery. 2. Pungent, biting, 
acrid. 3. Glowing, ardent, fervid, 4. Pas- 
sionate, irascible, impetuous. Axto., cold, 
cool. 

Hue. xz. Tint, tinge, shade, color, 

Huge. adj: See Gigantic. 

Humane. a. Kind, charitable, benevo- 
lent, gentle, tender. Anto., cruel. 

Humility. 2. Modesty, meekness, lowli- 
neés, humbleness. Avéo., grandeur. 

Humorous. adj. Funny, witty, jocular, 
jocose, facetious. — Azto., serious. 

Hurry. v. See Hasten. 

Hurry. z. 1. Haste, dispatch, prompti- 
tude, celerity. 2. Bustle, flutter, precipita- 
tion. Awto., hinder, delay. d 

Hypocrisy. z. 1. Deceit, dissimulation, 
imposture. 2. Cant, pharisaism, sanctimo- 
niousness. -Azéo., openness, truth, candor, 

Hypocrite. , 1. Cheat, pretender, im- 
postor, dissembler. 2. Pharisee, canter. 

Hypothesis. z, Theory, supposition. 


I 
Ideal. ad7, Fancied, unreal, shadowy, im- 
pO 


inary. 0., real. 

dleness. 2. Inactivity, inertness, lazi- 
ness, sloth. -Azto., labor. % 

Ignorance. z. Darkness, blindness, 
nescience, illiteracy. Azto., knowledge. 

Ui-bred. adj. Uncourtly, uncouth, un- 
polished, impolite, rude. AvZo., polite. 

Milustrious. adj. 1. Bright, glorious, 2. 
Famous, celebrated, eminent, renowned. 
Anto.,1. Dim. 2, Unknown, infamous. 

Immoderate. a. Unreasonable, extrava- 
gant, inordinate, excessive. Anto., moder- 
ate. 

Imperious. adj, Sce Despotic. | 

Impetuous. adj. Hasty, precipitate, pas 
sionate, violent, vehement, furious. <Anto., 
calm. 


residence, 


1. Adverse, opposite, con- 
2. Unfriendly. <Anxto., 
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Importance. n. Moment, weight, con- 
cern, significance, consequence. <Anto., 
frivolity. 

Impression. x. 1. Stamp, impress. 2. 
Idea, notion, 3. Effect, sensation, in- 
fluence. 

Improve. v, 1. Mend. 2. Progress. 3. 
Rise, increase. Axto., deteriorate, lessen. 


Imprudent. adj. {incautious, indiscreet, 
injudicious, careless, rash. Anto., cautious. 
impure, adj, 1. Unclean,dirty, foul, filthy. 
2, Coarse, gross, immodest, indecent, ob- 


scene, vulgar, lewd. Axtéo., pure. : 
Inability. mu. 1. Incompetency, inca- 
acity, inefficiency, 2. Disabil- 


impotence. 

ity, disqualification. ess ability. 

Inaccurate, adj, Inexact, incorrect, erro- 
neous. Awto., accurate. 

Inapt. adj. Unfit, unsuitable, inappropri- 
ate, mapposite. Awto., suitable, meet. 

Incapacity. x2. See Inability. 

Incompatible. adj, Unadapted, 1ncon- 
gruous, inconsistent, unsuitable. Anto., 
compatible. 

incompetent. adj. 1. Unable, incapable. 
2. Disqualified, incapacitated, unfit. 3. In- 
sufficient. Anto., able, fit, sufficient. 

Inconsistent. adj. 1, Contrary. See Jn- 


compatible. 

Incontinence. x, Unchastity, wanton- 
ness, lechery, lewdness, lasciviousness. Avéo., 
chastity. 

Inconvertible. adj, Unchangeable, un- 
a esd not convertible. Axéo., change- 
able. 


Incorrect. adj. 1. Faulty. 2. Inaccurate, 


inexact, erroneous, false, untrue. <Avzjo., 
correct. 

Indefinite. adj. Undefined, indistinct, 
unsettled, doubtful, uncertain, loose. Anéo., 
definite. 

Independence. x, Liberty, freedom, 


self-direction. Anto., dependence. 
Individual. x, Being, person, character, 
Anto., band, community. 
Inefiectual, adj. 1, Feeble, weak, power- 
less. 2. Inoperative, unavailing, useless, 
abortive. Anto., effectual. 
Inequitable. adj. Unfair, unjust, dis- 
honorable. Axto., equitable. 
Inexperience. 7, Ignorance, greenness, 
rawness. Anto., experience, 


Ingenuous. adj. Honest, frank, candid, 
artless, guileless, _Anto., crafty. 
Inharmony. 7. Discord, harshness, dis- 


sonance, discordance. An/o,, concert. 

Innocent, adj. 1. Harmless, innocuous. 2. 
rere guiltless, spotless, immaculate. Azto., 

uilty. 

Insanity, n. See Lunacy. 

Inspire, v, 1. Inhale. “2. Infuse, instil. 
3. Cheer, animate, inspirit. Avto., 1. Respire. 
3. Discourage, 

Instruction. xz. 1, Direction, mandate, 
2, Discipline, tcaching, training, education, 
3. Counsel, precept. 

Insult. 2, Affront, indignity, offence, 


outrage. Anto., epolpEy favor, 
Integrity. 7. Honesty, honor, rectitude, 
probity, virtue. 2. Completeness, entirety. 


Anto., dishonesty. 

Intellect. x, Mind, sense, brains, reason, 
understanding. Anto., body. 

Intemperance. x, Excess, dissipation. 
Anto,, temperance, 

Intense. adj. 1. Extreme, excessive. 2, 
Severe, close, strained, 3. Ardent, earnest, 
Anto., sight, frivolous, 5 
_ Intercede. v, Mediate, plead, arbitrate, 
interpose. Anto., demand, require. 

Intermission. x, Pause, rest, suspen- 
sion, stop, interruption. Axfo., continuation, 

Intermit. v. Subside, abate, cease. Anto., 
continue, persist. 

Interpose. v, 
arbitrate, intercede. 

Interpret. wv. Construe, render. 
fine, explain, elucidate, decipher. 

Interrogate. v. Ask, examine, question, 
catechize, Anto., answer. 

Interval. x, Season, term 
period, Anto., continuation. 


1, Remark. 2. Mediate, 


2. De- 


opace, spell, 
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Intervening. adj. Interjacent, interme- 
diate, interposed, 

intimidate. v, Daunt, frighten, alarm, 
scare, terrify. Azto., embolden, encourage. 

Intoxication. x, Drunkenness, inebricty, 
inebriation. Anfo., temperance, sobricty. 

Intrepid. adj. Brave, daring, valorous, 
bold, dauntless. Anto., cowardly. 

Intrinsic. adj. 1. True, genuine, essential, 
real, 2, Inherent, inborn, native. Avo. 1. 


Counterfeit. 2. Alien, foreign. 
Introductory. adj. Preliminary, prefa- 
tory. 


ntrude. v. 1. Obtrude. 2. Trespass, 
infringe, encroach, -Anto., eject, expel, pro- 
trude. 

Intrust. v. Consign, 
confide, Anto., distrust. 

Invade. v. 1. Assault, attack, assail. 2, 


deliver, commit, 


Infringe. Avféo., repel. 

Invalid. adj. 1. Weak. 2. Null, void. 
Anto., valid, 

Invalid. x. WValetudinarian, sick person. 


Invective. x. 1. Abuse, contumely, 2, 
Satire, sarcasm, lampoon, Anto., panegyric. 

Invent. v. 1. Devise. 2. Fabricate. 3.‘Im- 
agine, originate, concoct. Azzo., copy, fol- 
low. 

Invest. v. 
clothe, dress. 

Investigation. 7. Scrutiny, examination, 
inquisition, inquiry. 

Invigorate. v. Animate, fortify, strength- 
en. Axto., weaken, 

Invincible. adj. Unconquerable. 2, In- 
surmountable, insuperable. Avto., vincible. 

Invite. wv. 1. Bid, summon, ask, request. 


1, Put at interest. 2. Array, 


2. Attract, entice allure. -Azfo., reject, 
delay, provoke. 
Involve. v. Include, embrace. 2, En- 


tangle, implicate. 3. Entwine, interweave. 
Anto., simplify, analyze. 

Irksome. adj. Weary, tiresome, tedious, 
wearisome, -Anto., pleasant. 

Irony. 2. Banter, mockery, raillery, ridi- 
cule. Axto., praise. 

Irrational. adj, 1,-Brutish, 2. Unwise, 
silly, unreasonable, absurd. Amfo., rational. 

Irrefragible. adj, Undeniable, irrefut- 
able, indubitable, incontestable. <Avxzto., 
dubious, 

Irritate. v. Fret, nettle, incense, pro- 
voke, exasperate. Azto., soothe. ' 

Irruption. 7. Inroad, foray, raid, in- 


cursion, 
Issue. m. 1. Offspring, children, prog- 
eny. 2. Conclusion, outcome, result. 3. 


Outlet, exit, -Anto., return, inlet. 
Itinerant, adj. Wandering, nomadic, roy- 
ing, travelling. Axto., homely, settled. 


J 


Jade. v. Fatigue, weary, tire, fag, ex- 
haust, Anfo., invigorate. 

Jealousy. x2. Suspicion, apprehension. 
Anto,, confidence. ‘ 

Jest. 2. Quip, crank, joke, sally, witti- 
cism, 

Jocose. adj. Droll, witty, comical, spor- 
tive, facetious. Anto., serious. 

Jocund,. adj. Joye, blithe, jolly, gay, 
buxom. Anto., sad, gloomy, 

Join. v, r.'Combine, unite, couple. 2. 
Annex, add, attach. Anéo., separate. 

Joke. 2. See Fest. 

Jollity. 2, Merriment, gayety, fun, frolic, 
hilarity. 

Journey. 2. Excursion, trip, expedition, 
travel, tour. 

Joy. x. Happiness, bliss, 2. Delight, 
gladness, glee, ecstacy, transport. Anto., 
sorrow. 

Joyous. adj. Glad,happy, gleeful, joyful, 
jolly. Anto., sad. 

Judgment. 7. 1, Opinion, decision, esti- 
mate, 2. Sense, discernment, sagacity, wis- 


om. 

Just. adj. 1. Exact, correct, true. 2, 
Merited, deserved. 3, Equitable. 4. Honest, 
fans, upright. Avfo.,, Unjust, unfair, fraud- 
ulent, 


— 


Justice. n, 1. Right, fairness, equity. 2. 
Judge. Anto., injustice. 

Justify. v. Warrant, defend, exculpate. 
vindicate. Azzto., criminate. x 

Justness. 7, 1, Fairness, right, equity. 
2. Accuracy, propriety; Axéo., 1. Criminality. 
2. Impropriety. : 

Juvenile. adj. Childish, puerile, young, 
youthful. Azto., manly. 


K 


Keen. adj. 1. Shrewd, sagacious, astute. 
2, Earnest, zealous. 3. Severe, poignant, 
caustic, 4. Sharp. Anfo., dull. 

Keep. v. 1. Retain. 2. Fulfil, observe. 
3. Support, maintain, 4. Preserve, con- 
tinue. 5. Celebrate. Axto., dispense, dis- 
tribute. 

Kind. adj. Good, clement, humane, gentle, 
sympathetic, tender, affectionate. <Avd/o., 
cruel, unkind. 


Kingly. paid Royal, august, imperial, re- 
gal. Anto., plebeian. ; 
Knowledge. x. 1. Learning, lore, 
scholarship, erudition. 2. Notice. 3. Per- 
ception, judgment. Axéo., ignorance. 
aa 

Labor. 2. 1. Toil, work, effort, drud- 
ery. 2. Child-birth, parturition. <Anto. 
Talesess. 

Lack. z. Need, deficiency, scarcity, in- 
sufficiency. Axto., plenty. 


Lament. v. Mourn, grieve, weep. Anto., 
rejoice, 
ancinate. v. Sever, mangle, tear, lacer- 
ate. Awto., heal, join. 
Land. 2x. Soil, ground, earth, real prop- 


erty. 

Landscape: n. Prospect, view, rural 
scene. 

Language. x. Speech, expression, ver- 
nacular, dialect, tongue. 


Languish. v. 1. Faint, wither, fade, 


droop. 2. Look tender. Axfo., invigorate, 
strengthen. . 

Larceny. xz. Theft, pilfering, thievery, 
stealing. 


Large. adj. 1. Bulky, big, great. 2, Broad, 
extensive. A Full, abeadane. Anto., small, 

Lascivious. a. Loose, unchaste, lustful, 
lewd, lecherous, Azéo., chaste, pure. 

Last. adj. 1. Latest. 2. Ultimate, final, 
3. Hindmost. 4, Extreme, Azéo., first. 

Last. adv. The last time. 

Last. v. Remain, continue, endure. Anféo., 
perish, dissolve, ; 

Latent. adj. Secret, unseen, veiled, con- 
cealed. Anto., patent. 4 fl 

Laugh. 2. Laughter, cachinnation, roar, 
guffaw. Avto., sigh. at ‘1 

Laughable. adj. Droll, ridiculous, farci- 
cal, comical. Azto., solemn. 

Lavish. adj. Extravagant, wasteful, pro- 
fuse. Anto., niggardly. 

Lavish. v. issipate, waste, squander, 

Law. z. 1. Rule, regulation, statute, enact- 
ment, ordinance. 2. Formula. 3. Code. 4. 
Jurisprudence. Azto., lawlessness. , 

Lawful. adj, Legal, legitimate, constitu- 
tional, Azéo., unlawful. 

Lawyer. x. Attorney, counsellor, adyo- 
cate, counsel. , a, Y 

Lazy. adj, Idle, dronish, sluggish, inac- 
tive, slothful. Azéo., active, nimble. 

Lead. x. Direction, guidance, leader- 
ship. Anto.,following. : 

League. x. Combination, alliance, con- 
federacy, union. Anto., disunion, separa 
tion. 

Lean. v. Incline. 2. Bear, recline, rest. 
3. Tend. eee i 

Leave. x. Allowance, permission, license, 
liberty. Amto., prohibition. 

Lecture. 2. Lesson, discourse, prelec- 
tion. 

Legacy. 7. Gift, bequest, devise. 

Legal. adj. See Lawful. : 

Legible. adj. Fair, readable, plain. Anto., 
illegible. 


Leisure. 7. Spare time. Azfo., occupa- 
tion. 

Lengthen. v. 1. Extend, protract, pro- 
long, continue. 2. Stretch, elongate. Anto., 
shorten. 

Leniency. 2. Tenderness, mercy, mild- 
ness, clemency. Azto., cruelty. 

Letter. z. Note, epistle. 2. Alphabeti- 
cal character. 

Levity. 2. Frivolity, giddiness, flighti- 
ness. Axto., sobriety. 

Liberality. wz. 1. Bounty, generosity, 
beneficence, charity. 2. Toleration, candor, 
Anto., closeness, meanness. 

Liberate. v. Discharge, emancipate, re- 
lease. Axto., arrest. 

Lie. z. Fib, untruth, falsehood. Azfo., 
truth. 

Lie. v. 1. Falsify. 2. Recline. 3. Rest, 
remain. Azto., 1. Verify. 

Life. 2. 1. Vitality. 2. Existence. 3. 


“Memoir, biography. <Avxto., death. 


Light. 2. 1. Daylight, sunrise. 2. Illum- 
ination. 3. Instruction. 4. Window. .dzféo., 


- darkness. 


Light. adj. 1. Buoyant. 2. Easy. 3. Por- 
ous. 4. Unburdened. 5. Trifling, small. 6. 
Flimsy. 7. Airy, gay. Anto., heavy. 

Like. adj. Resembling, same, similar. 
Anto., unlike, 

Like. v. Choose, prefer, list, elect. Anto., 
dislike. 

Liking. 2. Choice, preference, par- 
tiality. Azéo., impartiality. 

Limited. adj. Confined, bounded, restrain- 
ed, defined, restricted, circumscribed. Aviéo., 
unlimited. 

Lineage. xz. Race, house, family, ances- 


ay line. 
ink. v. Conjoin, tie, bind, 
unite. -Anto., loosen. 

Liquidation. xz, Adjustment, discharge, 
settlement, payment. 

Little. adj. 1. Small, diminutive, minute, 
tiny. 2. Scanty, inconsiderable. <Aztéo., 
noble, large. 

Live. adj. 1, Existing, alive, living. 2. 
Alert, enterprising. Azzo., dead, 

Live. wv. 1. Exist. 2. Endure, con- 
tinue. 3. Abide, dwell, reside. 4. Subsist. 
Anto., die. 

Lively. adj. 1. Agile, quick, nimble. 2. 
Sprightly, blithe, joyous. 3. Vigorous, pi- 
quant, strong. 4. Vivid. <Azfo., slow, slug- 
gish, languid. 

Loathsome. adj. Offensive, disgusting, 
appalling, revolting. Avto., delectable, pleas- 
ant. 

Lofty. 1. High. 2. Dignified, sublime. 
3. Haughty, proud, arrogant. Azzo., humble, 
modest. 

Lonely. ag. I. 
solitary. 2. Secl 
Anto., crowded. 

Loosen. v. 1. Relax. 2. Loose, release. 
Anto., tighten, tie, bind. 

Lordly. adj. Dignified, majestic, lofty- 
2. Proud, haughty. Azto., meek, leaiys 
humble. ; 

Lose. v. 1. Miss, forfeit. 2, Waste, squan- 
der, Anto,, 1. Find. 2. Gain, earn. 

Loss. 2. Deprivation, privation, for- 
feiture, waste, damage, detriment, destruction, 
Anto., gain, profit. 

Love. v. Like. Anfo., hate. 

Love. x, Affection, attachment, fond- 
ness, liking, Anto., hate. 

Low. adj. 1. Depressed. 2. Mean, ab- 
ject, disreputable. 3. Cheap, Anfo., 1. High. 
2. Proud, worthy. 3. Dear. 

Loyal. adj. Faithful, true. Anfo., dis- 
loyal, traitorous. 

Lucid. adj. 1. Clear, transparent, pel- 
lucid, distinct, plain, bright, shining. Anfo., 
ambiguous, opaque, sombre. 

Luck. xz. Chance, hap, fortune, fate. 

Lunacy. n. Derangement, madness, in- 
Sanity, craziness. -Anto., sanity. : 

_ Luxnuriate. v, 1. Revel, wanton, 2, Flour- 
ish. Anto., 1. Chasten. 2. Wither. 


connect, 


Companionless, lone, 
uded, lonesome, isolated. 
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Maceration. 2. Soaking, 
sttzping. Anto., drying. 

Machination. 2. Plot, stratagem, in- 
trigue, conspiracy. Amtfo., artlessness. 

Mad. adj. 1. Crazy, delirious, insane. 
2. Enraged, frantic, violent. Azto., 1. Sane. 
2. Pacified. 

Magic. 2, Enchantment, sorcery, necro- 
mancy. : 

Magnanimous. adj. See Noble, Lofty. 

Magnificence. 2. Grandeur, splendor, 
eclat. Anto., squalor, poverty. 

Main. adj. Principal, leading, chief. 
Axto., subordinate, secondary. 

Majority. z. 1. Manhood, full age. 2. 
Greater number. Azéo., minority. 

Malefactor. 2. Culprit, criminal, felon, 
convict. 

Malice. 2. Spite, rancor, hate, venom, 
malignity. Anto., love, benevolence, benig- 
nity. ; 

Mammoth. adj. See Large. 

Manly. adj. Manful, brave, stout, strong, 
bold, noble, heroic. Axzo., effeminate. 

Manifest. adj. Clear, apparent, patient, 
obvious, plain, glaring. -Anto., hidden, ob- 
scure, occult, 

Manners. 2. 

ortment, habits, morals. 

avior, vulgarism, 

Marry. v. Espouse, wed, take for hus- 
band o1 wife. Azzo., divorce. 

Mask. v. Disguise, shroud, screen, veil, 
hide, cloak. Anzo., display. 

Matchless. e¢dj. Excellent, inimitable, un- 
rivaled, peerless, incomparable. <Anto.,com- 
mon, ordinary. 

Matrimony. 2. Wedlock, marriage, 
nuptial state. Azzfo., spinsterhood, bachelor- 
hood. 

Mean. v. 1. Purpose, intend, design. 2. 
Denote, imply, signify. 

Mean. adj. 1. Average, middle, medium. 
2. Miserly, stingy, base, surly, grumbling, 

oor, petty, wretched. Azfo., 1. Extreme, 2. 

oble, lofty. 

Meek. adj. Modest, humble, mild, gentle, 
submissive. -Azzo., bold. 

Meekness. z. Modesty, humility, gentle- 
ness, mildness, submissiveness. <Avxzo., 
boldness, hardihood. 

Melancholy. 2. Depression, gloom, sad- 
ness, dejection, despondency. Axio., joy, 
buoyancy. ; 

emory. 2. 1. Remembrance, recol- 
lection. 2, Reputation, renown, fame, .iz/éo., 
forgetfulness, oblivion. 

ental. adj. Ideal, rational, intellect- 
ual, metaphysical. Azto., physical. 


softening, 


Breeding, behavior, de- 
Anto., misbe- 


Mercy. xz. Mildness, compassion, clem- 
ency, lenity. -Avzéo., harshness, implaca- 
bility. 


Meritorious. adj. Good, worthy, deserv- 
ing, excellent. Azto., unworthy. 
Merry. adj. Gay, gleeful, mirthful, 
joyful, hilarious. Anze., sad, sorrowful. 
ighty. adj. 1. Able, strong, puissant, 
2. Effective, forcible. 3. Immense, vast, 
stupendous. <Anféo., feeble, small. 

Mind. z. 1. Reason, intellect, under- 
standing. 2. Inclination, desire. 

Minority. 2. 1. Nonage, infancy, pupil- 
age, childhood, 2. Smaller number. Azéo., 
majority. 

isadventure. 2. Misfortune, mishap, 
reverse, mischance, Azfo., adventure. 

Mischief. 2, 1. Trouble. 2. Detriment, 
harm, hurt, evil,injury. Azzéo., benefit, ad- 
vantage, utility. 

Miserable. adj. 1. Depressed, unhappy, 
affected, forlorn.” 2. Abject, mean, value- 
less. Anto., happy, lucky, lofty. 

Moderate. adj. 1. Mild, judicious, rea- 
sonable. 2. Frugal, sparing. Anto., im- 
moderate, extravagrant. 

Modern. adj. Late, new, novel, recent. 
Anto., ancient, old. 

Modest. adj. 1. Humble, unpretend- 
ing. 2. Moderate. 3, Chaste, pure. Axtéo., 
bold, lofty, immodest. 
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Morality. x. 1.:Goodness, virtue. 2. 
Ethics, morals. Axto., immorality, 
Morbid. adj. Unsound, sickly, unhealthy, 
vitiated. Anto., sound, healthy. 

Morning. z. Daybreak, dawn, forenoon. 
Anto.. evening. 

Mortal. adj. Deadly, fatal. 2. Human, 
Anto., immortal. ; 

: oe z. Human, man, Anfo.,immor- 
al, 

Mundane. adj. Worldly, earthly, ter- 
restrial. .duto., heavenly. 

Murniur. x7. 1. Whisper, muttering. 2. 
complaint. Azto. 1. Shout. 2, Commen- 
dation. 

Muse. v. Think, contemplate, reflect, 
ponder, meditate, brood, 

Music. x. Harmony, symphony, melody, 
science of harmonics, 

Mutual. adj. Interchanged, reciprocal, 
correlative. -Anto , sole, solitary. 

Mystify. v. Puzzle, perplex, baffle, be- 
wilder, pose. -Anfo., clear, explain, 


Naked. adj. 1. Nude, bare, undressed. 
2. Defenceless, unprotected. 3. Sheer, sim- 
ple. <Avto., clad, covered. 

Natural. 1. Regular, normal, 2. Native, 
original, characteristic. Axzzo., unnatural. 

Near. adj. Close. nigh, adjacent. 2. 
Familiar, allied, intimate. 3. Impend‘ng, 
imminent. Avxzéo., far. 

Nerve. v. Brace, fortify, strengthen, 
invigorate. Azto., weaken. 

Never. adv, Not ever. Anto., ever, always. 

New. adj. Fresh, novel, 2, Modern, 
recent. Avto,, old, ancient. 

Nice. adj. 1. Precise, exact, critical, 2. 
Subtle, fine. 3. Delicate, dainty, delicious. 
Anto., 1. Careless. 2, Coarse. 3 Unpleasant. 

Niggardly. adj. Mean, mercenary, stingy, 
miserly, illibera], avaricious. Amto., gener- 
ous, open, 

Nimble. adj. Quick, agile, alert, spright- 
ly. Azxto., slow, lazy. 

Noble. adj. 1. Dignified, worthy, superior, 
exalted. 2. Grand, magnificent. Anto., ig- 
noble. 

Noise. mz. Sound, din, clatter, uproar, 
clamor. Anzfo., silence. 

Nominate. a Name, propose, designate. 

Note. 2.1.Minute, memorandum, 2, Com- 
ment, remark. 3. Celebrity, renown. 4. Bill, 
promissory note. 

Note. v. 1. Record. 2. Notice, observe, 
heed. 3. Denote, designate, 

Noted. adj. See Illustrious. 

Notion. 2. See Idea. 

Notorious. adj. 1. Conspicuous. 2. Open, 
obvious, well-known. Azto., unknown, 

Novel. adj, See New. 

Novel. z, Tale, story, romance, fiction, 

Noxious. adj. Harmful, hurtful, dele- 
terious, baleful, deadly. -Anto., wholesome. 

Number. 2. 1. Numeral, figure, digit. 
z. Multitude, many. 

Nuptials. 2. Wedding, marriage. Azfo., 
divorce. 

Nurture. 2. Discipline, training, breed- 
ing, schooling, education, 

utriment. 2. Food, diet, provision, 
sustenance, nutrition, nourishment. Avféo., 
poison, 

Nutritious. adj. Sustaining. 

Nourishing. adj. Wholesome, strengthen- 
ing. Anto., noxious. 


oO 


Obdurate. adj. Obstinate, stubborn, cal- 
lous, unfeeling. Azféo., flexible. ‘ 

Object. x. End, purpose, aim, design. 2. 
Mark. Anto., subject. 

Oblige. 1. Please, favor, accommodate, 
serve. 2. Obligate. 3. Compel, coerce. Aznto., 
disoblige. 

Oblivion. x. Forgetfulness, 
Anto., remembrance. ‘ 

Obscure. adj. Dark, dim, vague, indis- 
tinct. 2. Humble, unknown. Anto.,1. Light, 
plain, clear. 2, Noted. 


amnesty, 
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Obscure. v. Cloud, darken, shade, eclipse. 
Anto., clear, illuminate. ; 

Obsequies. x. kuneral rites, exequies. 

Obsolete. adj, Disused, antiquated, 
neglected, Anto., new, fashionable. : 

Govious. ag. ¥Vlain, clear, manifest, 
visible, apparent. Anto., hidden. =a 

Occasional, adj. Casual, irregular, inci- 
dental. Anto., regular, : 

Occupation. x2, 1, Calling, business, 
pursuit, profession. 2. Use, possession. Anto., 
1. Idleness. 2. borfeiture, 


Occupy. v. Hold, possess, use. Anto., 
vacate, 

Occurrence. x. Adventure, incident, con- 
tingency. 


Odor. x. Scent, perfume, fragrance. 

Offend. v. Displease, anney, vex. Anto., 
please. : . 

Offence. 2. Crime, indignity, injury, in 
sult, misdeed, transgression, trespass, out- 
rage. Anto., favor, obligation, ’ : 

ifensive. adj. Abusive, impertinent, in- 
jurious, insulting, insolent, obnoxious, oppro- 
brious, rude, scurrilous. Avto., pleasant. 

Offering. 2. 1. Oblation, presentation, 
gift. 2. Sacrifice. b 

Office. 2, 1, Charge, trust, duty, service. 
2, Situation, berth, station, t 

Officious. adj. Active, busy, forward, in- 
trusive, obtrusive, -Azfo., modest. 

Offspring. 2. Children, issue, descend- 
ants, posterity. -Anto., ancestry. 

Only. adj. Along. adv. Barely, merely, 
simply, singly, solely. 

Opaque. adj. 1. Dark, obscure. 2. Not 
transparent, impervious to light, Azo., 
transparent, 

Open. a. 1. Unclosed, extended, 2, Clear, 

ublic. 3. Fair, candid, «imreserved, 4. 
Liberal, 5. Unsettled. Anfo., closed. 

Opening. 2. Aperture,cavity, hole, fissure. 
Anto., solid. : 

Operation. x. Action, agency, surgical 
act, process, 

Opinion. 2. Notion, view, judgment, 
belief, 2. Estimate. a 

Opinionated. adj, Conceited, egotistical, 
obstinate. Anto., modest, 

Opponent. x2. Adversary, 
enemy, fo. Anto., friend, ally. rts 

Opposite. adj. Adverse, contrary, inimi- 
cal, repugnant. Anto,, alike,congenial. 

Opprobrious. adj, Abusive, insulting, in- 
solent, offensive, scurrilous. Azto., eulogis- 
tic. 

Opprobrium. 2, Disgrace, ignominy, 
infamy. -Anfo,, eminence, 

Option. x. Choice, election, 

Oration. x, Address, speech, discourse, 
harangue. 

Ordain. v. Appoint, order, prescribe, 
invest, 

Order. mz, 1. Class, degree, fraternity, 
method, rank, series, succession. 2, Com- 
mand, injunction, mandate, precept. <Axdo., 
disorder, 

Orderly. adj. 1. Mcthodical, systematic, 
regular, quiet. 2. , Soldier. Avzto., irregu- 


antagonist, 


ar. 

Ordinary. adj. 1. Usual, common, habit- 
ual. 2, Homely, plain, ugly. 3. Inferior, 
vulgar, Andéo,, extraordinary. 

Origin. 2. 1, Cause, occasion. 2, Spring, 
beginning, source. Axéo., end, 

Original. adj, First, primary, primitive, 
pristine. Anto., copicd. 

Ornament. v, Adorn, embellish, beauti- 
fy, decorate, Anto., spoil, wreck, destroy. 

Ornate. adj, Adorned, bedecked, decorat- 
ony embellished, garnished, Anto., unadorn- 
ed, 

Ostensible. adj. Colorable, feasible, pro- 
fessed, plausible, specious, apparent, de- 
clared, manifest. Antéo., real. 

Ostentation. 7. Show, display, flcurish, 
pomposity. Axfo., plainness.., 

Outlive. v, See Survive. 

Outrage. v, Abuse, maltreat, offend, in- 
sult, shock. -Anto., honor, praise, 

Outrage. x, 
dignity, insult. Axdéo., favor, obligation, 


Affront, offence, abuse, in- _ 
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Outward. adj. Extraneous, exterior, ex- 
ternal, extrinsic, outer. Azfo., inward, 

Oval. adj. Egg-shaped, elliptical, 

Overbearing. adj. Uaughty, arrogant, 
lordly, imperious domineering, dictatorial. 
Anto., gentle. 

Overcome. wv. Conquer, subdue, sur- 
mount, vanquish. Azéo., surrender. 

Overflow. v. 1. llow, deluge, inundate. 
2. Overrun, overspread, 

Oversight. x. 1. Blunder, mistake, er- 
ror, inadvertency. 2. Management, super- 
vision, control. Amto., correction. 

Overthrow. v. 1. Defeat, overcome, 
conquer, vanquish. 2, Upset, overturn, sub- 
vert. 3. Ruin, molest. Azéo., surrender, yield. 

Overwhelm. v. 1. Overflow. 2. Defeat, 
conquer, vanquish, subdue. : 

Owner. x. Holdcr, possessor, proprietor, 


P 


Pacify. v. 1. Appease, conciliate. 2. 


Calm, still, compose, tranquilize, quiet, quell. 


Aunto., excite, ; 

Pain. 2x. 1. Ache, distress, suffering, 
pang, anguish, agony. 2. Penalty. 3. Un- 
easiness, sorrow, grief, woe. Azzo., pleasure. 

Paint. v. 1. Depict, dclincate, portray, 
pencil, sketch. 2, Color. 3, Represent, 

Pair. 2. Brace, couple. Anto., single, 

Pale. adj. 1. Colorless, wan, whitish, 
ashy, pallid. 2, Dim,sombre. Axto., florid. 

Palliate. wv. Cover, extenuate, gloss, 
varnish. Anto,, accuse, charge. 

Palpable. adj. Obvious, evident, mani- 
fest, plain, glaring. 2. Tangible. Axto., occult. 

Palpitate. v. Pulsate, throb, flutter, go 
pit-a-pat. Anto., quict. : 

Paltry. adj. 1. Little, small, unimportant, 
petty, miserable, trivial, 2. Abject, base, 
mean, pitiful, contemptible. -Anto., worthy, 
great, noble. \ 

Panegyric. 2, Encomium, praise, eulogy. 
Anto,, condemnation. 


Pang. 2. See Pain. 
Parasite. x. Flatterer, sycophant, han- 
ger-on,. 


Pardon. 2, Grace, forgiveness, remis- 
sion, absolution, mercy, amnesty. Azfo., im- 
placability. 

Parentage. 2. 
stock, 

Parody. 2. 
ture. 

Parsimonious. adj. Close, mean, stin- 


Birth, lineage, pedigree, 


Burlesque, travesty, carica- 


gy, miserly, penurious, covetous, sordid, 
uto., generous. 
Partial. adj. 1. Incomplete, imperfect. 


2, Unfair, warped, biased, prejudiced, un- 


just. Anto., complete. : 

Part. #. 1. Piece, portion, fraction, 2, 
Element, ingredient. 3. Lot. 4. Charge, 
function. 


Particle. x, 
atom, molecule, Anto., mass. 

Particular. adj. Appropriate, circum- 
stantial, distinct, exact, exclusive, nice, pecu- 
liar, punctual, specific. Amfto., careless, in- 
appropriate. 

Particularly. adv. Chiefly, distinctly, 
especially, specifically, principally. Anto., 
generally, 

Partisan. 7.° Supporter, adherent, fol- 
lower, disciple, champion, votary. Anto., op- 
ponent. 

Partly. adv. Inpart. Anto., wholly. 

Partner. x. 1. Colleague, associate 
sharer, participator, partaker, 2, Member of 
a firm, 

Passion. 2, 1. Ardor, emotion, fervor, 
zeal, 2. Love, affection, fondness, attach- 
ment, devotion. 3. Anger, wrath, fury. 4. 
Pathos. Anto., quietude, placidity, languor, 

Passive. adj. Calm, patient, resigned, 
submissive, unresisting, Ayto., rebellious, 

Patent. adj. Open, plain, apparent, ob- 
vious, Axto,, latent. 

Pathetic. adj. Touching, 
moving, tender, melting, plaintive. 
ludicrous. 

Patience. 7, “Resignation, endurance, 
fortitude, sufferance. Anéto., impatience. 


Grain, jot, tittle, iota, bit, 


affectin 
aides 


Patient. we Composed, calm, enduring, 
passive. 2, An invalid. Anto., fretful. 

Patrician. 2. Nobleman, aristocrat. 
Anto., plebeian, 

Patronize. v. Aid, favor, support, help, 
befriend. Anto., abuse, condemn, 

Pause. v._1. Stop, cease, desist, delay, 
rest, stay. 2. Waver, hesitate. Axto., con- 
tinue. 

Pay. x. Compensation, reward, requital, 
wages, salary, hire. 

eaceable. adj, Calm, gentle, pacific, 
mild, quiet, serene, tranquil, undisturbed. 
Anto., turbulent, 

Peaceful. adj. 1. Still, quiet, undisturb- 
ed, calm, placid, tranquil, serene. 2. Mild, 
friendly. Axéo., disturbed. 

Peculiar. adj. Particular, singular, spe- 
cial, characteristic, rare, exceptional. 

Peevish. adj. Captious, cross, fretful, 
irritable, petulant. Anto., patient. 

Penalty. 7. Chastisement, fine, forfeiture, 
mulct, punishment. Azto., reward. 

Penetrating. adj. Discerning, intelli- 
Ad sagacious, acute, keen, shrewd. Axto., 

ull, 

Penitence. #2. Compunction, remorse, 
contrition, repentance. :Anéo., impenitence. 

Penniless. adj. Poor, destitute, needy, 
indigent, reduced, pinched, distressed, Anto., 
rich, moneyed 

Penurious. adj. Beggarly, miserly, nig- 
gardly, parsimonicus, sparing. Anto., gener- 
ous. - 

Penury. 2. Indigence, need, poverty, 
want, Anto., affluence. 

Perceive. v. 1. Notice, see, discover, 
discern. 2. Feel. 3. Understand, know. 
Anto., miss. 

Perception. 2. Conception, sensation, 
idea, notion, sentiment. 

Peremptory. adj. Absolute, arbitrary, 
despotic, dogmatical, positive. Azéo., vacil- 
lating. 

Perfect. 
elaborate. 
ger ia i 

erfidious. adj. Faithless, treacherous. 
Anto., faithful. 

Perforate. v. 
Anto., plug, fill. 

Perform. 7v. Accomplish, achieve, ef- 
fect, execute, fulfil, produce. Amfo., fail. 

Perfume. xz, Aroma, fragrance, balmi- 
ness, incense, Anto., stench, 

Peril. . Venture, risk, danger, hazard, 
jeopardy. Anto., safety. 

Period. xz, Circuit, date, age, epoch, era. 

Perjure. v. See Forswear. 

Permanent. adj. Fixed, abiding, last- 
ing, stable, enduring, steadfast, immutable. 
Anto., unstable. 

Permit. v. Allow, suffer, consent, ad- 
mit, tolerate, yield. Avfo., refuse. 

Peérnicious. adj. Destructive, hurtful, 
mischievous, noisome, noxious. Aztéo., 
healthful. 

Perpetual. adj. Continuous, co,. tant, 
incessant, unceasing, uninterrupted. A» °9., 
transient. 

Perplex. v. 1. Puzzle, embarrass, be 
wilder, confound. 2. Involve, entangle, com- 
plicate. <Anto., explain, 

Persevere. wv. Continue, insist, persist, 
prosecute, pursue, Amto., unstable. j 

Perspicuity. 2», Transparency, clear- 
ness, translucency, -Amto., obscurity. 

Persuade. v. 1.Convince. 2.Influence, 
induce, lead, incite, impel. Amfto., dissuade. 

Pertinent. adj. Apposite, appropriate. 
Anto., improper. 

Perverse. adj. Cross, crooked, forward, 
stubborn, untractable. Anto., yielding. 

Pestilential. adj. Contagious, epidem- 
ical, infectious, mischievous. -Anéo., whole- 
some. 

Petition. x, Application, appeal, prayer, 
suit, entreaty, supplication, 

Picture. 2, Effigy, likeness, representa~ 
tion, ; 

Pious. adj. Religious, devout, holy, 
saintly, godly. Anto., impious- 


a 1. Finished, complete, 
2. Blameless, pure, holy. Axtfo., 


Bore, pierce, penetrate. 


a? 


Pique. xz. Offence, resentment, umbrage, 
grudge Avzto., pleasure, friendliness. 

Pique. v. 1. Urge, spur, incite, instigate. 
2 Displease, offend, irritate, nettle, exasper- 
ate. <Anz/o., please. 

Pitiless. «dj. Unmerciful, relentless, 
ruthless, cruel, unfeeling, inexorable. Anto., 
merciful, 

Pity. 2. Sympathy, corpassion, fellow- 
feeling. Avfo., cruelty. 

Place. 1.x. Ground, post, position, seat, 
site, situation, space. 2. adj. ispose, lay, 
order, put, sct. Azto., 2. Displace. 

Placid. adj, See Peaceful. 

Plague. v. ‘Tease, vex, trouble, fret, 
bother. Anto., please. 
Pleasant. adj. 1. Agreeable, pleasing, 
delightful. 2. Wiity, sportive, amusing. \3. 
peeereal, lively, vivacious. Anto., disagree- 

e 

Please. v. Delight, gratify, humor, sat- 

uty. Anto., displease. 

leasure. 2. 1. Comfort, enjoyment, 
gratification, joy. 2. Luxury, voluptuous- 
ness. 3. Choice, will, preference. <Avto., 
pain, 

Plebeian. adj. Mean, base, vulgar, ig- 
noble. Axtfo., patrician. 

Pledge. x. Deposit, earnest, hostage, 
security, pawn. 

Plentitul. adj. Abundant, ample, copi- 
ous, exuberant, plenteous, Azéo., scarcity. 

Pliable. adj. 1. Limber, flexible, supple, 
ae 2. Compliant, tractable. Anto., intlex- 
ible, 

Pliant. adj. Bending, flexible, pliable, 
lithe, limber, supple, yielding. Avzo., stiff. 

Plight. v. Case, condition, predicament, 
situation, state. 

Plot. v. Scheme, concoct, project, devise, 
brew, hatch. 

Pluck. 2. Resolution, courage, spirit, 
mettle, nerve, fortitude, Ento., cowardice, 

Polished. adj. 1. Refined, accomplished, 
polite, cultivated, elegant. 2. Burnishd. 3. 
Attic, classic. Azto., rough, coarse. 

Polite. adj. Refined, accomplished, gen- 
teel, courteous, courtly, polished, urbane. 
Anto., impolite. 

Politeness. 2. Affability, civility, cour- 
teousness, courtesy, good manners. Azto., 
impoliteness. 

olitic. adj. Artful, civil, cunning, pru- 
dent. Azéo., impolitic. 

Pollute. 2, Contaminate, corrupt, defile, 
infect, vitiate. Avéo., purify. 

Pomp. z. LDisplay, parade, show, pa- 
geantry, state, ostentation. 

Pompous. adj. Dignified, lofty, magis- 
terial, magnificent, stately, showy, ostenta- 
tious. Axzéo., modest. 

Ponder. wv. Consider, muse, reflect, 


Portion. 2. Division, dower, fortune, 
part, quantity, share. Azzo., whole. 
_Position. x. Place, post, situation, sta- 
tion, ;. 

Positive. adj. Certain, confident, dog- 
matical, real. Azfo., doubtful. 

Possess. v. Have, hoid, occupy. Axtio., 
dispossess, distrain. 

osterior. adj. 1. Hind,rear, back. 2. 

Following, succeeding, subsequent, ensuing. 
Anto., anterior. 

Postpone. v. Adjourn, defer, delay, pro- 
crastinate. Anto., expedite. 

Posture. 2. Action, attitude, gesture, 
position, 

Potent. adj. Strong’, influential, cogent, 
powerful, mighty, puissant. Anéo., weak. 

Poverty. x. Indigence, need, penury, 
want. Azfto., wealth. 

Powerful. acj. Mighty, influential, po- 
tent, strong, vigorous. Anio., weak. 

Practicable. adj, Feasible, possible, 
practical. Azto., impracticable, 

Practice. x. Custom, habit, manner, use. 
Anto., prodigy. 

Praise. 2. 1. Worship, homage. 2. Ap- 
proval, commendation, laudation, applause, 
"pclae 3. Eulogy, panegyric. <Anzo., 

ame, 
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Praise. v. 1. Exalt, glorify. 2. Approve, 
applaud, commend. 3. Eulogize, extol. Axto., 
censure. 

Prayer. z. Entreaty, petition, suit, re- 
quest, supplication. <Avéo., anathema. 

Precarious. adj, Doubtful, equivocal, 
dubious, uncertain. Azto., certain, 

Precedence. 2. Pre-eminence, prefer- 
ence, priority. Azto., subsequence 

Precedent. 1. x. Example. 2. Ad. 
Former, antecedent. Avzo., 2. Subsequent, 

Preceding. adj. Antecedent, anterior, 
foregoing, former, previous, prior. <Antfo., 
following. 

Precept. 2. Doctrine, law, rule, injunc- 
tion, mandate, maxim, principle. 

Precious. adj. Costly, uncommon, val- 
uable. Azto., common. 

Precise. adj. 1. Accurate, correct, exact. 
2. Nice. 3. Stiff, strict. <Azto., not exact. 

Preclude. v. Hinder, obviate, prevent. 
Anto., assist. 

Preconcerted. adj. Premeditated, pre- 
determined, considered beforehand, Avzz/o., 
unconsidered, 

Precursor. 2. Forerunner, harbinger, 
messenger, <Anxto., follower, disciple. 

Predicament. z. 1. Condition, plight, 
situation. 2. Class, state. 

Predict. v. Foretcll, prophesy, prognos- 
ticate. 

Predominate. adj. Overruling, supreme, 
prevalent, prevailing. 

Preface. x. Introduction, prelude, proem, 
Anto., conclusion, peroration. 

Prefer. v. Advance, choose, forward, 
encourage, promote. 2. Offer, present. 

Preference. x, Choice, precedence, 
priority. 

Preferment. 2. Advancement, prefer 
ence, promotion. Avzto., abasement. 

Prejudice. xz. 1. Bias, detriment, disad- 
vantage, hurt,injury. 2. Prepossession, Az/éo., 
justice. 

Preliminary. adj. 1. Antecedent, intro- 
ductory, preparatory, previous. 2. A first 


a: 
repare. v. Equip, make ready, fit, 
qualify. Aéo., retard. 

Preponderate. v. 
balance. 2. Prevail. 

Proficiency. 2. Advancement, progress, 
improvement. Anto., deficiency. 

Profit. x. Advantage, benefit, emolument, 
gain. Anzfo., loss, 

Profligate. adj. See Abandoned. 

Profuse. adj. Extravagant, lavish, prod- 
igal. Anto., niggardly. 

Progeny. z. Issue, offspring, race. 

Progress. 2. Advancement, gradation, 
motion, proficiency. Azto., retrogression. 

Project. 2. Design, plan, scheme. 

Prolific. adj. Fertile, fruitful, produc- 
tive. Azto., barren, sterile. 

Prolix. adj. Diffuse, long, tedious. Anfo., 
bricf, laconic, 

Prolong. v. Belay, extend, postpone, 
procrastinate, protract,retard, Avfo., shorten. 

Prominent. adj. Conspicuous, protuber- 
ae eminent, projecting. Amto., unnotice- 
able. 

Promiscuous. adj. Mingled, indiscrim- 
inate, common, confused. Avxzfo., select. 

Promise. 2. Word, assurance, engage- 
ment, pledge. 

Promote. v. Advance, encourage, for- 
ward, prefer. Anto., discourage. 

Prompt. adj. 1. Early, punctual, timely. 
z. Apt, ready, quick. Azfo., unready, dilatory. 

Prenounce, v. Affirm, articulate, declare, 
speak, utter. 

Proof. 2. 1. Argument. 2, Demonstra- 
tion, evidence, testimony. 

Propagate. wv. Circulate, diffuse, dis- 
seminate, increase, multiply. Azto., diminish, 
prune, 

Propensity. 2x. 
bias, tendency. 

Proper. adj. 1. Fitting, appropriate, 
suitable, becoming, seemly, right. 2. Partic- 
ular, specific, not common. <Azto., wrong. 

Propitiate. v. Apnease, reconcile, atone, 
conciliate. Anto., provoke. S 


1, Outweigh, over- 


Inclination, proneness, 
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Propitious. adj. 1. Auspicious, favor- 
able. 2. Kind, merciful. Amto., unfavorable. 

Proportion. 2. Form, rate, relation, 
ratio, size, symmetry. . 

Proportionate. adj. Adequate, equal, 
commensurate. -Ando., unequal, 

Propose. v. Bid, intend, offer, purpose, 
tender. 

Prosecute. v. 1. Arraign, accuse.: 2. 
Continue, pursue, Azto., exculpatc, pardon. 

Prospect. x, Landscape, survey, vicw. 

Prospective. adj. Foreseeing, forward, 
future, 

Prosperity. 2. Welfare, success, thrift, 
luck, happiness, -Aztfo., loss, poverty. 

Prosperous. adj. Flourishing, fortunate, 
lucky, successful. Avzzéo., unsuccessful. 

Protect. v. Cherish, defend, foster, 
guard, patronize, shelter, shield. <Axtéo., 
abandon. 

Protract. v. Defer, delay, postpone, 
prolong, retard. Anto., contract. 

Protracted. adj. Continued, extended, 
prolonged, drawn out. <Azto., shortened. 

Proud. adj. Arrogant, assuming, con- 
ceited, haughty, vain. Azto., unassuming, 

Proverb. zx. Adage, aphorism, maxim, 
apothegm, by-word, saw, saying. 

Provide. v. Furnish, prepare, procure, 
supply. 

Provident. adj. Careful, economical, 
cautious, frugal, far-sighted, prudent. Azie., 
prodigal. 

Provisions. m#. Subsistence, food, vict- 
uals, viands, bread, provender. 

Proviso. xz. Condition, stipulation. 

Provoke. v. 1 Irritate, 97ZAr = 
affront, enrage, ¢xaspcrar_, ....4:.0--- 
Awaken, arouse, excite, stimulate, inflame. 
Anto., propitiate. 

Proxy. xz. Deputy, representative, agent, 
substitute. 4 

Prudence. 2. Carefulness, discretion, 
forethought, judgment, wisdom. Azféo., in- 
discretion. 

Prudish. adj. Coy, demure, reserved, 
over-modest. Ate” brazen, immodest. 

Publish, v. 1. Announce, declare, pro- 
claim, herald, advertise. 2. Issue, emit. 
Anto., suppress. 

Puerile. adj. Boyish, childish, juvenile. 
Anto., manly. 

Pull. v. Drag, draw, gather, hale, haul, 
pluck, lug. Azto., push. 
ee nz. Beat, beating, throb, throb- 

ing. 

Palverize, v. Bruise, grind, comminute, 
triturate. 

Punctual. adj. See Prompt. 

Punish. v. Correct, discipline, chastise, 
castigate, whip, scourge. Axto., reward. 

Pure. adj. 1. Clear, clean, unsullied, un- 
defiled, spotless, untarnished, immaculate, 2, 
True, innocent, sinless. 3. Chaste, modest. 4. 
Unmixed, genuine. Antzo., impure. 

Purpose. z. Object, aim, intent, end, 
design. 

Pursue. v. Chase, continue, follow, pros- 
ecute, persist. Azto., escape. 

Puzzle. v. See Perplex. 

Puzzle. 2. 1. Mystery, riddle, enigma. 
z. Embarrassment, perplexity, nonplus. 


Q 


Quack. z. Impostor, pretender, humbug, 
charlatan. Anto., savant. 

Quail. wv. Shrink, blanch, quake, cower, 
tremble. Azzo., brave. 

Qualified. adj. Adapted, competent, 
fitted. Anto., incompetent. 

Qualify. v. Adapt, equip, furnish, fit, 
modify, prepare, temper. 

Quality. 2. Rank, property, distinction, 
accomplishment, attribute. 

Quandary. 2. Puzzle, difficulty, per- 
plexity, strait, nonplus, dilemma. 

Quarrel. x. Disagreement, wrangle, 
squabbl«, contention, dissension, strife, alter- 
cation, brawl, Azto., agreement, 

Queer. adj. Odd, singular, droll, strange, 
whimsical, unique, quaint. -Amto., usual, or- 
dinary, customary, 
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Query. 2. Inquiry, question, interroga- 
tory. Azte., answer. 

Question. 2. See Query. 

Question. v. 1, Ask, enquire, examine, 
interrogate, catechize. 2. Doubt, dispute, 
controvert. Azto., reply. 


Questionable. adj. Doubtful, suspici- 
ous. Anto., authentic. 
Quick. adj. 1. Brisk, active, prompt, 


agile. 2, Rapid, swift. 3. Clever, sharp, 
shrewd, acute, keen, discerning. Avfo., dull, 
slow. 


Quiet. adj. Still, resting, dormant, mo- 
tionless, quiescent. -Azfo., turbulent. 

Quit. v. 1. Leave, withdraw, vacate. 2. 
Resign, abandon, forsake, 3. Clear, acquit, 
absolve. 

Quiver. wv. Shake, tremble, shudder, 
shiver, quake. 

Quota. xz. Share, portion, allotment, 


contingent, proportion. 

_Quotation. x, Extract, excerpt, selection, 
citation, 

Quote, v. Adduce, cite. Axfo., originate. 


R 
Rabble. 7 Mob, rout, herd. 
Race. xz. Breed, course, family, genera- 


tion, lineage, progress. Anto., mongrel. 

Radiance. z. Brightness, brilliancy, lus- 
tre, splendor, effulgence. Anzo., gloom. 

Radical. adj. 1. Entire, complete, thor- 
ough, perfect. 2. Fundamental, original, 
organic. 3. Simple, primitive, underived. 
Anto., superficial. 

Rage. wx. Anger, choler, fury, violence, 
Anto., calm. . 

Raise. v. Advance, collect, 
heighten, erect, exalt, propagate. 
lower. 

Rally. v. 1. Banter, deride, mock, ridi- 
cule. 2. Collect. Azto., 1. Praise. 2. Scatter. 

Random. adj. Casual, chance, fortui- 
tous. Azzto., chosen, destined. 

Rank. z. Class, degree, position. 

Ransom. 2, Free, redeem, manumit. 
Anto., imprison, 

Rapacious. adj. Greedy, ravenous, vo- 
racious. Azto., generous. 

Rapidity. z. Agility, celerity, fleetness, 
speed, swiftness, velocity. -Anto., sloth, 

Rapt. adj. Charmed, delighted, enrapt- 
ured, fascinated, entranced, transported, rav- 
ished. Avto., dejected. 

Rapture. xz. Ecstacy, transport. Azfo., 
dejection. 

Rare. adj. 1. Excellent, incomparable. 
2. Raw. 3. Thin. 4. Scarce, singular, uncom- 
mon. <Azto.,1,4. Common, 3. Dense. 

Rash. adj. Impulsive, hasty, heedless, 
headlong, reckless, precipitate. Avzo., cal- 
culating. 

Rate. x. Assessment, degree, proportion, 
price, quota, ratio, value. 

Rational. adj. 1. Sane. 2, Sensible, wise, 
intelligent. 3. Reasonable. Azfo., irrational, 

Ravenous. adj. Greedy, rapacious, vo- 
racious. Azfo., generous. 

Refer. v. 1, Allude, suggest, hint, inti- 
mate. 2. Appeal. 3. Bear, bring. 

Refined. adj. 1. Accomplished, cultur- 
ed, polite, polished, elegant, courtly. 2. Puri- 
fied. 3, Pure, chaste, classic, exquisite,Attic. 
Anto., coarse. 

Reflect. v. Consider, censure, muse, pon- 
der, reproach, think. 

Reform. v. Amend, better, correct, im- 
prove, rectify. Azto., injure, mar. 

Refractory. adj. Contumacious, per- 
verse, ungovernable, unruly. Anto., obe- 
dient. 

Refrain. v. Abstain, forbear, spare. 

Refresh. ~v. Cool, renew, invigorate, 


elevate, 
Anto., 


revive. Anto., tire. 
Refute. v. Disprove, oppugn. Anto., 
accept. 


Regale. v. Entertain, feast, gratify, re- 
fresh, . 
_Regard. n, 1, Concern, esteem, respect, 
liking, affection. 2. Relation, reference. ai 
Consideration, heed. Azfo., contempt. 


Regardless. adj. Heedless, indifferent, 
negligent, unconcerned, unobservant. Azzo., 
Observant, 

Region. 2. 
2. Portion, part. 

Regret. v. Complain, grieve, lament, re- 
pent. Avzfo., rejoice. 

Regulate. v. Adjust, direct, rule, dis- 
pose, govern, plan. Av/o., disorder. 

Reiterate. v. Repeat again, quote, re- 


1. District, clime, territory. 


cite. Anfo., retract. 

Rehearse. v. 1. Recapitulate. 2, Recite, 
repeat, 

Reject. v. Refuse, repel, decline. 2. 
Discard. Anto., accept. 


Rejoice. v. Triumph, exult, glory. Anéo., 
lament, 

Rejoinder. z. 
tion, response, 

Relevant. adj. Apposite, fit, pertinent, 
proper, suitable to the purpose. Avxzéo., ir- 
relevant. 

Reliance. 2. 
repose, trust, -Azto., suspicion. 

Relieve. wv. Aid, alleviate, assist, help, 
mitigate, succor. Azfo., injure, despoil. 

Religious. adj. Devout, holy, pious. Az- 
to., profane. 

Reluctant. adj, Disinclined, unwilling, 
indisposed, loth, averse. Anto., willing. 

Remain. v. Abide, await, continue, so- 
journ, stay, tarry. <Avzfo., depart. 

Remainder. zx, Remnant, residue, rest. 

Remains. z. Leavings, relics, manes,. 

Remark. z. Annotation, observation, 
note, comment. 

Reminiscence. 2. Remembrance, recol- 
lection, memoir, 

Remiss. adj. 
attentive. 2. Slow, slack, dilatory. 
careful. 

Remit. wv. 1. Abate, relax. 2. Absolve, 
forgive, liberate, pardon. 3. ‘Transmit. 

Remorse. 2. Compunction, sorrow, 
penitence, conviction. -Azzto., callousness. 

Renegade. x. 1. Turncoat, apostate. 

Renew. v. Refresh, renovate, revive. 
Anto., wear out. 

Renounce. zv. Abandon, abdicate, fore- 
go, quit, relinquish, resign. -Anto., keep. 

Renovate. v. Restore, renew, revive, 


Answer, reply, replica- 


Confidence, dependence, 


1. Careless, negligent, in- 
Anto., 


resuscitate. 
Renown. z. Celebrity, fame, reputation, 
distinction, Avzfo., infamy. 


Renunciation. x2. 1, 
surrender, 
diation. 

Repair. vw. 
Anto., destroy. 

Reparation. 2, Ampsnds, 
restitution, Avfo., injury. 

Repartee. z. Reply, retort. 

Repeal. v. Abolish, abrogate, annul, 
cancel, destroy, revoke. Azto., reénact. 

Repel. v. Repulse, drive back. 2. With- 
stand, resist, confront, oppose, check. Azzéo., 
attract. 

Repetition. adj. Recital, tautology. 

Replenish. v. Fill, refill, supply. Azzo., 
empty. 

Repose. x. Ease, quiet, rest, sleep. Axéo. 
disquiet. % 

Reprehensible. adj. Blamable, censur- 
abe culpable, reprovable. -Azto., commend- 
able. 

Reproach. v. Blame, condemn, censure, 
reprove, upbraid. Anto., commend. 

Reproof. v. Blame, censure, reprehen- 
sion. -Anéo., praise. 

Reprove. v. Chide, rebuke, reprimand. 
Anto., praise. 

Repugnance. », Antipathy, aversion, 
dislike, hatred. Axto., liking. 

Repugnant. adj. Adverse, contrary, 
hostile, inimical, opposite, distasteful, Azzo., 
similar, homogeneous, : 

Repulsion. x, Power of repelling, resist- 
ance. Anfto., attraction. 

Reputation. 7. Character, renown, cred- 
it, fame, honor, repute. -Avto., notoriety. 

Reauest. v. Ask, beg, beseech, demand, 
entreat, implore, solicit. Avfo., grant. 


Abandonment, 
z. Abnegation, rejection, repu- 


Recover, restore, retrieve. 


restoration, 


Requisite. adj. Essential, expedient, 
necessary. Anto., unnecessary. 

Requite. v. 1. Compensate, reward, re- 
ciprocate. 2. Avenge. 

Research. 2, Examination, enquiry, in- 
vestigation, careful scrutiny. 

Resemblance. xz, Likeness, similarity. 
Anto., unlikeness, 


Reservation. x. Reserve, retention, 
Anto., donation, . 
Reside. wv. Abide, inhabit. sojourn, 


dwell, live. Azto., alienate. 
_ Residence. xz. Abode, domicile, dwell- 
ing. 
Residue. 2. Remainder, remnant. 
Resign. v. Abdicate, forego; give up, 
relinquish, renounce. Azfo., retain. 
Resignation. x, Acquiescence, endur- 
ance, patience, submission. Axféo., rebellion, 
Resist. v. Confront, oppose, withstand, 
repel, Azfo., assist, submit. 
Resolute. adj. Courageous, determined, 
fixed, steady. -Anto., irresolute. 
Resolution, x. 1. Intention, resolve. 2. 
Firmness, constancy, decision. Azfo., 2. 
Irresolution, weakness, vacillation. 
Resort. wv. Frequent, haunt. : 
Resource. 2. Expedient, means, resort. 
Respect. 2, 1. Esteem, regard, rever- 
ence, veneration. 2. Favor, good will. 3. 
Reference. -Azfo., irreverence. 
Respect. wv. Honor, esteem, 
venerate. -Anto., dishonor, disgrace. 
Respectful. adj. Civil, dutiful, obedient. 
Anto., uncivil. 
Respite. 2. 1, Interval, 2. Reprieve, 
suspension, delay. -Avfo., continuation. — 
Response. z. Answer,reply, replication, 
rejoinder, -Anéo,, question. 
Responsible. adj. Accountable, amen- 
able, answerable. Avto.,irresponsible. _ 
Rest. 2. 1. Cessation, ease, intermis- 
sion, quiet, repose, stop, pause, 2. Remain- 
der, others. Anéo., 1. Motion, unrest. _ 
Restless. adj. Unsettled, unquiet, roving. 
Anto., quiet. h 
Restore. v. 1. Heal, cure. 2. Give up, 
repay, return, render, replace. Azfto., 2. Keep. 
Restoration. 2. Amends, reparation, 
restitution. -Azfo., retention. hrs 
Restrain. v. Coerce, constrain, limit, 
repress, restrict, curb. -Anfo., liberate. 
estrict. v. Bound, restrain, limit, con- 
fine. Avzto., free. 
Result. 2. Consequence, effect, event, 
issue. 
Resurrection. 7. Rising again. 
Retain. v. Detain, hold, reserve, keep. 
Anto., yield, 
Retaliation. 2. 
Anto., pardon. 
Retard. wv. Hinder, obstruct, 
check, impede. Azto., hasten. : 
Retire. v. Recede, retreat,secede, with- 
draw. -Anto.,come forward, approach. 
Retract. wv. Abjure, recall, recant, re- 
voke. Anfo., reiterate. : 
Retrenchment. 2. Diminution, reduc- 
tion, curtailment. Azfo., increase. 
Retrieve. v. Regain, recover. Anto., lose. 
Retrogression. 2. Retrogradation, go- 
ing backward. Avxzo., progression. 
etrospect. 2. Review, re-survey. Antfo., 
forecast. . 
Reveal. v. Discover, disclose, divulge, 
communicate, impart, publish. <Azfo., con- 
ceal. ' 
Revenge. z, Requital, retaliation. Avxféo., 
forgiveness. 
Revenue. 2. Anto., 
expenditure. 
Revere. v. Honor, venerate, adore, rev- 
erence. -Anto., execrate. 
Reverse. v. Change, subvert, overturn, 
invert. -Anzo., establish. | 
Review -v. Notice, revise, survey, recon- 
sider, inspect. 
Revision. 2. 
revisal. 
Revive. v. 


regard, 


Reprisal, repayment. 


delay, 


Income, receipts. 


Review, reconsideration, 


1, Refresh, quicken, rouse, 
cheer, animate. 2. Revivify. 

Revoke. v. Abolish, abrogate, annul, 
cancel, repeal, retract. <Avféo., reiterate. 


— 


-_~—- - + _ 


Reward. x. Compensation, recompense, 
remuneration, requital, satisfaction. Axéo., 
punishment. 


Riches. 2. Fortune, wealth, affluence, 
opulence. Axfo., poverty. 

Ridicule. 2. Mockery, derision, sneer, 
sarcasm, raillery, satire. Azto.,sympathy. 

Ridiculous. a@dj. Absurd, preposterous, 
droll, ludicrous, Azto., solemn, funereal. 

Right. adj. True, straight, just, proper, 


Anto., wrong, 

Right. x2. Privilege, claim, immunity. 
Anto., disadvantage. 

Righteous. adj. Good, honest, virtuous, 


upright, just, devout, religious, pious, holy, 
saintly. Anto., bad. 

Rigid. adj. 1. Strict, stern, severe, harsh, 
rigorous, 2. Stiff, unpliant, inflexible. Axtzo., 
pliable. 

Rigorous. adj. 
abe 2, Precise, accurate, exact. 
ax. 

Ripe. adj. i. Mature, 2. Finished, con- 
summate. 3. Ready, fit, prepared. Axzo., 
green, raw, immature. 

Ripeness. 2. Maturity, 
growth, Axto., immaturity. 

- Rise. z. Increase,ascent,origin. <Avfo., 
subsidence. 

Rite. 2. Ceremony, form, observance. 

Rivalry. xz. Contention, emulation, com- 
petition. Avzo., friendliness. 

Road. xz. Course, path, way, route. 

Roam. v. Ramble, range, wander, rove, 
stroll. 

Robust. adj Athletic, stout, strong, 
brawny, stalwart, hale, mighty, powerful. 
Anto., weak. : 

Romance. 2, Tale,story, novel, fiction. 


1, Rigid, severe, harsh, 
Anto., 


perfection, 


Axnto., history. 

Room, z, Apartment, chamber, space. 

Room. v., Lodge. 

Rough. adj. 1. Coarse,'rude, blunt, un- 
gentie, churlish, 2, Uneven. 3. Unpol- 
ished. -Azto.,smooth. 

Round. adj. Globular, circular, Axto., 
cubical. 

Round, 2, 1, Circuit, tour, step. 2. 


Globe, orb, sphere, Azto., 2. Cube. 
Roundness, 2. Rotundness, rotundity, 
circularity, eer: 


Route. x2. Road, way, course, path. 
Rude. adj. See Rough. 
Rudeness. x. 1. Roughness. 2. Gruff- 


ness, Coarseness, incivility, churlishness, 3. 


dnelegance. Anfo., politeness, urbanity. 

Rugged. adj. 1. Uneven, irregular, 
rough, 2. Harsh. 3. Robust, vigorous, 
Anto., smooth, 
_ Ruinous. adj. Baneful, noxious, des- 
tructive, calamitous, -Azéo., helpful. 

ule. 2. 1, Law, government, com- 

mand, 2, Maxim, method, precept. 3. 
Guide, regulation. Anéo., lawlessness. 

Rule. v. 1, Govern, control. 2. Mark. 
Anto., rebel, 

Rumor, 2, Talk, gossip, report, news, 
bruit. 

Kupture. 2. 1, Altercation, quarrel, 
feud. 2. Hernia. 3. Fracture, breach. 

Rural. adj. Country, pastoral, rustic. 
Anto., urbane, : 

Ruse. x. Artifice, fraud. trick, wile. 


Rustic. 2. Clown, peasant, swain, boor, 
lout, bumpkin. 

Rustic. adj. 1, Uncouth, unpolished, awk- 
wark, rude, 2, Country, rural. Anto., 
urban, 

Ruthless. adj. Cruel, pitiless, merciless, 
relentless, savage, inhuman, Ax¢éo., pitiful. 


Ss 
Sacred. adj. Divine, 
Anto., profane. 

Sad. adj. 1. Depressed, sorrowful, cheer- 
less, disconsolate. 2. Dismal, gloomy, 
mournful, Azto., joyous. 

afe. adj. 1. Guarded, protected. 2. 


devoted, holy. 


Sound,secure. 3. Reliable. Azto., dangerous. — 


Sagacity. 2. Acuteness, 


: iscernmenf, 
penetration. Anto., dulness. 
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Sailor, 2. Anto., 
landsman, 

Salary. 2. 

Sanction. z. 
2. Ratification, confirmation. 
tion, prohibition. 

Sane. adj. Sober, lucid, sound. <Anto., 
crazy. 

Sapient. adj. Sagacious, wise, discern- 
ing. Anto., foolish, 
areasm. 72, Irony, ridicule, satire. 
Satiate. v. 1. Cloy, giut. 2. Satisfy, 

gratify. Anto., hunger, starve. 

Satisfaction. x. 1. Atonement. 2, Con- 
tent. 3. Remuneration, reward. Avdéo., dis- 
satisfaction. 

Satisfy. wv. Gratify, please. 2. Glut, 
satiate, cloy. Anto., displease. 

Saving. adj. Thrifty, economical, fru- 
gal,sparing. Axfo., prodigal. 

Saying. #. 1. Remark, observation, 
statement. 2, Maxim, proverb, aplrorism, 
adage, saw. 

Scandal. x. Discredit, disgrace, infamy, 
reproach, detraction. Azto., praise. 

Searce. adj. Singular, rare, uncommon, 
Anto., common. ¢ 

Searcity. 2. Want, 
dearth Anto., abundance. 

Search. v. Examine, investigate, en- 
quire, pursue, scrutinize, seek. 

Secede. v. Recede, retire, withdraw. 
Anto., return, 


Mariner, seaman. 
Hire, pay, stipend, wages. 


1. Countenance, support. 
Anto., rejec- 


lack, deficiency, 


Seclusion. 2. Loneliness, retitement, 
privacy, solitude. ‘ 
Secondary. adj. Inferior, subordinate, 


second. Anto., primary. 
Secret. adj. Clandestine, covered, hid- 


den, concealed, latent, mysterious. <Avto., 
open. 

Secular. adj. Temporal, worldly. Axéo., 
religious, 


Secure. v. 1. Be certain, guard, make 
sure. 2. Guarantee. Azzéo., lose. 

Sedate. adj. Calm, composed, quiet, 
still, serene, unruffled. Avzto., lively. 


Seduce. v. Allure, attract, decoy. Anto., 
repel. 

See. wv. Behold, eye, look, observe, per- 
ceive, view. 

Seek. v. 1, Search for, ask for. 2. Strive, 
try, endeavor. Azto., lose. 
A Sell. v. Vend, barter, dispose of. Avzto., 
uy. 

Senile. adj. Aged, old, infirm. Azzo., 
juvenile. 

Sensation. x. Perception, sentiment, 
feeling. 

Sense. z. Feeling, judgment, import, 
meaning, reason. 

Sensibility. x2. Delicacy, feeling, sus- 
ceptibility. 


Sensitive. adj. 1. Impressible, easily af- 
fected. 2. Perceptive. Anto., callous, 

Sentence. z. Decision, judgment, period, 
phrase, proposition. 

Sentiment. 2. Feeling, notion, opinion, 
sensation. -Azto., insensibility. 

Sentimental. adj. Romantic. 
prosaic. 

Separate. wv. 
disunite, isolate. 
join. 

Serious. adj. 1. 
2. Sober, grave, solemn, earnest. 
cose. 

Servile. adj. 
Anto., free. 

Settle. wv. Adjust, arrange, determine, 
establish, regulate, fix. Avfo., unsettle. 

Settled. adj. Conclusive, confirmed, de- 
a definitive, established. Azfo., unset- 
tled. 

Sever. v. Detach, disjoin, divide, separ- 
ate. Anto., join. 

Several. adj, Different, distinct, diverse, 
sundry, various. 

Severe. adj. Austere, cruel, harsh, rigid, 
rigorous, rough, sharp, strict, unyielding, 
stern. Awxfo., mild. 

Severity. . i. Austerity, rigor, stern- 
ness, 2. Keenness, causticity. 3. Violence. 
Anto., mildness, 


Anto., 


1. Disjoin, divide, detach, 
2. Cleave, sever. Axto., 


Weighty, momentous, 
Anto., jo- 


Fawning, mean, slavish. 
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Shake. wv. Agitate, quake, quiver, shiver, 
shudder, totter, tremble. Ajto., steady. 

Shallow. adj. 1. Shoal. 2. Frivolous, 
flimsy, trivial. 3. Superficial, ignorant. Anzo., 

eep. 

Shame, 2. Disgrace, dishonor, ignominy, 
reproach. Anto., honor. 

Shameless. adj. Immodest, impudent, 
indecent, indelicate. Anto., modest. 

Shape. v. Fashion, form, mould. 

Share. v. Apportion, distribute, divide, 
partake, partitipate. 

Share. x. Dividend, part. Avto., whole. 

Sharpness. 2. Acrimony, acuteness, 
penetration, shrewdness, sagacity. -Anto., 
dulness, 

Shelter. 2. Asylum, refuge, retreat. 

Shelter. wv. Cover, defend, harbor, lodge. 
protect, screen. Anfo., cast forth. 

Shine. v. Gleam, glare, glisten, glitter, 
Anto., darken, — 

Shining. adj. 1. Brilliant, glittering, 
radiant, sparkling, 2. Bright, splendid, re- 
splendent. Azto., dark, dim. 

Shock. v. 1. Affright, terrify. 2. Appal, 
disturb, dismay. 3. Offend, disgust. <Anto., 
encourage, inspirit, 

Shocking. adj. Dreadful, 
terrible. Axto., pleasant, 

Short. ad. 1. Defective, scanty, want- 
ing. 2. Brief, concise, compendious, laconic, 
succinct, summary. Azzfo., long. 

Shorten. v. 1. Abridge, abbreviate, re- 
trench. 2. Diminish. <Ayféo., extend. 

Show. xz. 1. Display, parade, pomp. 2. 
Exhibition, representation, sight, spectacle. 

Show. v. Display, exhibit, perade. Axzto., 
hide, cover. 

Showy. adj. Gay, gorgeous, gaudy, 
flaunting, garish. 2. Pompous, ostentatious, 
magnificent. Amto., simple, plain. 

Shrewd. adj. Acute, keen, penetrating, 
artful, sly, sagacious. Avto., dull. » 

Shudder. v. Shrink, shake, 


disgusting, 


quake, 


quiver. 

Shun. v. Avoid, elude, evade, eschew. 
Anto., seek. 

Sickly. adj. Diseased, ill, imdisposed, 
morbid, sick, unwell. Avzto., healthy. 

Sign. x7. 1. Mark, note, symptom, prog- 


aren presage, signal. 2, Omen, token, sym- 
ol. 
Signify. wv. 1. Betoken, declare, express, 
intimate, testify, utter. 2. Denote, imply. 
Significant. adj. 1. Indicative, expres- 
sive, betokening. 2. Momentous. 2L0., 
common, usual. 
Silence. 2. 
ness, oblivion. 
Silence. v. 


Stilness, taciturnity, mute- 
Anto., sound, noise. 
Still, stop, appease. 

Silent. adj. 1. Dumb, mute, speechless, 
2. Still, quiet. Anzto., noisy. 

Silly. adj. Absurd, foolish, simple, stupid, 
weak, dull. Azzto., sedate. 

Similarity. 2. Likeness, resemblance, 


similitude, Azto., unlikeness. 
Simile. 2. Comparison, similitude. 
Simple. adj. 1. Elementary, single, not 


complex, 2. Open, artless, sincere. 3. Plain. 
4. Silly. Axto., complex, artful. 
Simplicity. x. Artlessness, plainnes:, 


! singleness. 2. Folly. <Axto., artfulness. 
Simply. adv. 1. Merely, only,solely. 2. 
Artlessly. 


Since. con. As, because, for, insomuch 
as. 

Sincere. adj. 1. Frank, honest, plain, 

enuine, 2. True, upright,incorrupt. Axto., 
alse. 

Sinewy. adj. See Robust. 

Single. adj. 1. Unmarried. 
solitary. 3. Pariediar, individual. 
married, double, several. 

Singular. adj. 1. Odd, strange, uncom- 
mon, rare. 2. Peculiar, exceptional. Avto., 
customary, usual, 

Situation. x. 1. Case, plight, predica- 
ment, condition. 2, Locality, place, position, 
site. 

Skilful. adj. 
intelligent, fas, 
skilful. 


2. Alone, 
Anto., 


Clever. skilled, knowing, 
adroit, quick. Avfo., un- 
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Slander. v. Asperse, blacken, defame, 
traduce, libel. Avto., praise. 

Slavery. », Bondage, captivity, servi- 
tude, drudgery. <Anto., freedom. 

Slender. adj. 1. Fragile,slight. 2. Slim, 
thin, 3. Limited. Anzéo., thick. 

Slight. adj. 1. Cursory, desultory, super- 
ficial. 2, Slim, weak. Anfo., 1. careful. 2. 
solid. 

Slight. v. Neglect,scorn. Azfo., notice, 
commend, 

Slow. adj. 1. Deliberate. 2. Heavy, 
dull, stupid. “3. Sluggish. Anfo., quick. 
Small. adj. 1. Little, diminutive, stunted, 
Ce 2. Minute, microscopic. 3. Narrow, 
illiberal. Anféo., large, great. 

Smell. 2, Fragrance, odor, perfume, 
scent, stench, 

Smooth. adj. 1. Bland, mild, easy. 2. 
Even, level. Avzto., rough, 

Smother. v. 1. Stifle, suffocate. 2. Sup- 
press, 


: Suarting. adj, Cynical, snappish, wasp- 


ish, 

Sober. adj, 1. Abstemious, abstinent, 
temperate, moderate. 2. Grave. Axéo., in- 
temperate, gay. 

Sobriety. “‘. 1. Abstinence, temperance. 
2. Coolness, soberness, gravity. -Azéo., in- 
temperance, intoxication. 

Social. v, Companionable, conversable, 
familiar, sociable, convivial. Azzo., unsocial. 

Society. adj. 1. Company, association, 
fellowship, corporation, 2. The public, 
fs ade ‘ Compleat; ductile, flexible, 

ctable, pliant, yielding. 2. Mild, docile 
gentle Anto., bard. | : : 
es d. adj. Stained, spotted, tarnished, 
~ ab, polluccd. Anio., clean, pure. 

Solicit. v. 1, Ask, request. 2. Beg, en- 
treat, implore. 3. Beseech, supplicate. Axéo., 


give. 
Selicitation. ». 1, Importunity, entreaty. 
2. Invitation. Avto., offering. 
Solicitude. 2. Anxiety, carefulness, trou- 
ble. Antio., carelessness, 
Solid. adj. Firm, hard, stable, substan- 
tial. Axéo., unstable. 
oes ea 1, Alone, retired,sole. 2, 
esolate, deserted, remote. 3. L 
Anto., crowded. : arenas 


Sombre. ag. 1. Dark, shady, dusky, 
> 


sunless, 2, Sad, doleful, mournful. -Axéo, 
gay, bright. : 
Wires on v. 41. Allay, lessen, mitigate, 


2. Quiet, compose, pacif 
Anto., irritate,” ce ba oe 

Sorrow. 2. 1. Grief, affliction, trouble, 
sadness, 2. Regret. <Aufo., joy. 

Sort. 2. 1. Kind, species. 
rank. 3. Manner. 

Sound. adj. 1. Hearty, healthy, sane. 2, 
es PeSReRGs unhurt. <Avzfo., ill: 

ound. #2, 1. Tone, noise, report. 2. 
Strait. Anto., silence. *(i 

Sour. adj. Acid, acrimonious, acetose, 
acetous, sharp, tart. Anto., sweet. 

Source. 7. Cause, fountain, origin, rea- 
Bon. SPting. 

Ppacious. adj. Amp] i 
or qj ple,capacious. Anzéo., 

Sparkle. v, 1, Twinkle, litter, glisten, 
scintillate, corruscate. 2, Bub le, effervesce, 
Anto., darken. 

Speak. v, Articulate, converse, dis- 
course, pronounce, say, talk, tell, utter. Axzo., 
silence. - 

Speaking. Re: Elocution, declamation, 
oratory, 2, Discourse, talk, 

Sion zn. Class, kind, sort, race. 

Ppecific. adj, Particular i i 
Anto., indefinite, RE ee 

Specimen. x. 

example, 


_, Specious. adj. Colorable, feasible, ostens- 
ible, plausible, showy. Antfo., real, genuine, 
Spectator. x. Beholder, bystander, ob- 


2. Order, 


Model, pattern, sample, 


server, 

Speculation. 2». Conjecture, scheme 
theory. ‘ 
Speech. ». 1, Talk. 2. Lan di 

A - 2. Language, dia- 
iv 3- Address, discourse, hgtanoak ora- 
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Speechless. 


adj. Dumb, mute, silent. 
Spend. v. 


Dissipate, exhaust, lay out, 


expend, squander, waste, consume, Az/o., 
save, 

Sphere, 2. Circle, globe, orb. Axio, 
cube, 

Spill. wv. Pour,shed, waste. -Axfo., fill, 
gather. 

Spirit. #. 1. Ardor, breath, courage, 
temper. 2. Ghost,soul. Axto., mortal. 


Spirited. adj. Active, animated, ardent, 
lively, vivacious. Anféo., stupid. 

Spiritless. adj. 1. Dull, cold, apathetic, 
feeble, soulless, “2. Dejected, downcast. § 
Stupid, heavy, prosy, insipid. Ax‘o., spirited. 

Spirits. 2. Animation, courage, life, vi- 


vacity. Avfo., dullness. 

Spiritual. adj. Ecclesiastical, imma- 
terial, incorporeal, unearthly, heavenly. 
Anto., worldly, terrestrial. 

Spite. x. Grudge, malice, malignity, 
malevolence, pique, rancor. <Axtéo., forgive- 
ness. 

Spite. v, Anger, vex, thwart. <Avxféo., 
pardon, please. : 

Splendid. adj. 1. Showy, sumptuous, 


gorgeous, magnificent, superb. 2. Beaming, 
radiant, glowing, effulgent, brilliant. 3. No- 
ble, heroic. 4. Glorious, eminent. <Azzéo., 
mean, dull, low. 

Splendor. z. Brightness, brilliancy, lus- 
tre, magnificence, pomp, pageantry. <Azto., 
dullness, poverty. 

Splenetic. adj. 1. Fretful, peevish. 2. 
Gloomy, morose, sullen. -Améo., amicable. 

Sport. 2. 1. Amusement, game, pastime, 
play. 2. Diversion, recreation, Azto., work. 

Spotless. adj. 1. Blameless, faultless, 
stainless, 2. Uahlemished, unspotted. 3. 
Innocent, <Avzto., stained. 

Spread. v. 1. Circulate, disseminate, 
distribute, scatter. 2. Disperse, dispense. 3. 
Propagate, diffuse. Axto., collect. 

Spring. v. 1. Emanate, flow, proceed, 
issue. 2. Arise, start, leap. 

Sprinkle. v. Bedew, scatter, besprinkle. 

Sprout. v.. Bud, germinate, shoot out. 

Squander. v. Expend, spend, lose, lavish, 
dissipate, waste. Axéo.,earn, husband. 

Stability. 2. Firmness, steadiness, fixed- 
ness. Avéo., instability, unstableness, incon- 
stancy, fickleness. 

Stain. wv. 1. Foul, soil, suliy, tarnish, 
blot, spot. 2. Color, tinge. Amfo., clean. 

Stain. 2. 1. Color, discolor. 2. Dye, 
tinge. 3. Flaw, speck, spot, blemish, blot. 

Stale. adj. 1. Old,faded, 2. Common, 
trite. 3. Vapid, flat, musty, insipid. Axdéo., 
new, fresh. 

Stammer. z_ Falter, hesitate, stutter, 

Stamp. 2. Print, mark, impression, 

Standard. z. Criterion, rule, test. 

Standard. adj. 1. Legal, usual, ap- 
proved. 2. Banner. Anto., unusual, 

State. 2. Condition, position, situation, 
predicament, plight. 


Station. 2. Post, place, position, situ- 
ation. 
Stay. v. 1. Prop, support. 2. Abide, 


continue, remain, 3. Delay, hinder, stop. 4. 
Support, 

Steadfast. adj, Firm, constant, resolute. 
Anto., shaky. 

Steal. v. 1. Pilfer, purloin, poach, em- 
bezzle. 2. Win, gain, allure. Axféo., lose. 

Stench. 2. Bad smell, stink. Azzéo., 
fragrance, perfume, 

Sterling. adj. Real, genuine, true, pure. 
Anto., false, counterfeit. 

Sterility. 2. Barrenness, unfruitfulness, 
ar‘dity. <Avfo., fruitfulness. 

Stern. adj. Austere, rigid, rigorous, se- 
vere, strict. -Avfo., mild. 

Sticking. adj. Adherent, adhesive, ten- 
acious, 

Still. 2. 1. Allay, appease, assuage. 2. 
Calm, lull, quiet, silence, pacify. Axto., en- 
rage, move, disturb, 

timulate. v. 
arouse, kindle, fire. Amzéo., depress. 

Stingy. adj. Close, mean, miserly, nig- 
gardly, penurious, sordid. Amto., generous. 

Stock. 2. 1. Accumulation, fund, hoard, 
provisions, store, supply. 2. Cattle. 


Animate, excite, incite, 


Stoic. 2. Follower of Zeno. 
curean. 

Stoop. v. Bend, condescend, submit. 
Anto., straighten. 

Stop. x. Cessation, intermission, rest, 
Anto., continuance, 

Stop. v. Check, hinder, impede. Avzéo., aid. 

Stormy. adj. 1. Gusty, squally, tem- 
pestuous, boisterous. 2. Rough, passionate, 
Anto., calm. 


Anto., ep. 


Mery: nw, Anecdote, incident, memoir, 
tale, 

Stout. adj. See Strong, Robust. 

Strait. «adj. 1. Close, narrow. 2, Strict. 


Anto., wide, loose. 

Strange. Adj. Curious, eccentric, odd,sin- 
gular, surprising, wonderful, foreign, unusu- 
al. Anto., usual. 

Stratagem. 2. Device, artifice, ruse, 
dodge, trick. Anto., simplicity. 

Strength. 2. 1. Authority. 2. Force, 
might, power, potency. Avéo., weakness. 

Strenuously. adv. Ardently, zealously, 
earnestly, vigorously. Azto., weakly, feebly. 

Strict. adj. Accurate, exact, nice, par- 
ticular, precise, rigorous, severe,stern. Anéo., 
lenient. ’ 

Stricture. m. Animadversion, censure, 
contraction, criticism.* Azto., commendation, 

Strife. 2. Contention, contest, dissension, 
discord, Anto., peace. 

Strong. adj. 1. Efficient, powerful, po- 
tent, mighty. 2. Athletic, stalwart, robust, 
stout. 3. Forcible, cogent. 4, Tough, tena- 
cious. Anto., feeble, weak. 

Structure. 2. 1. Make, construction, 
texture. 2. Grete cos) edifice. 

Stubborn. aaj. Wilful, obstinate, mulish, 
perverse, obdurate, cantankerous. <Axto., 
docile, : 

Stupid. adj. 1. Sleepy, drowsy, torpid. 
2. Flat, heavy, insipid, humdrum, 3. Dull, 
obtuse, foolish, witless, daft. Anto., shrewd. 


Style. 2. Manner, mode, phraseology, 
diction. ‘ 
Style. v. Characterize, designate, de- 


nominate, entitle, name. 

Subdue. v. 1. Defeat, conquer, van- 
quish, overwhelm, 2. Subject, control. Anéo., 
submit. f 

Subject. adj. Exposed, liable, subser- 
vient. Avto.,shielded, secured. : 

Subject. 2. Object, matter, material. 

Subject. v. Subdue, subjugate. 

Sublime. adj. Elevated, exalted, grand, 

eat, lofty, majestic, high. Axzto., mean, 
ow, base. 2 

Submissive. adj, Compliant, obedient, 
humble, yielding. -Azéo., rebellious, : 

Submission. 2. 1. Compliance, obedi- 
ence, meekness, humility. 2. Forbearance, 
endurance, Azéo.,revolt. 

Subordinate. 2. Inferior, dependent, 
Anto., superior. 

Suborn. v. Forswear, perjure. Axféo., 
verify. : 
Subsequent. adj. 1, After, following, 
2. Posterior, consequent. Axto., preceding. 

Subservient. adj. 1. Inferior, subordin- 
ate. 2. Subject. Anto., superior, : 

Subside. v. 1, Abate, sink. 2. Intermit, 
Anto., rise. 

Subsistence. 2. See Sustenance, 

Substantial. adj. 1. Responsible, 2. 
Solid, stout, strong. Avfo., unstable. 

Substantiate. v. Prove, establish, cor 
ee ae verify. Anto., disprove, 


Substitute. v. Change, exchange. Axfo., 
retain. f ; 

Subterfuge. 2. 1. Evasion, shift. 2. 
Quirk, trick. 


Subtile. adj. 1. Fine, delicate, nice, 2. 
Thin, rare, ethereal. Avfo., coarse, rough. 

Subtle. adj. 1. Keen, sayacious, pro- 
found. 2. Artful, sly, astute, crafty. Avfo., 
1, Dull, 2, Open. i 

ee peers v. Deduct, withdraw. <Anto., 
add, 

Subvert. v. 1. Invert, reverse. 2. Over- 
turn, overthrow. -Axfo., maintain, build. 

Successful. adj, Fortunate, lucky, pros- 
perous. Axéo., unsuccessful. ; 

Succession. 2. Order, series. /f0., 
disorder, 


Succinct. adj. Brief, concise, terse, com- 
pact. -Anto., verbose. 

Suceor. v. Aid, help, assist, relieve. 
Anto., injure, harry, mar. 


Sudden. adj. Hasty, unanticipated, un- 
expected, unlooked-for. Anto., slow. 
ufier. v. 1, Allow, permit, tolerate, 2. 


Endure, bear, 

Suffocate. v, Choke, smother, stifle. 

Sufficient. adj. 1. Adequate, enough. 
z. Competent. Anto., want. 

uffrage. 2, 1. Aid, voice. 2. Vote. 

Suggest. v. Allude, hint, insinuate, in- 
timate. 

Suggestion. x, 
tion, insinuation. 

Suitable. adj. 1. Agreeable, becoming. 
2. Apt, fit, expedient, -Azfo., unfit. 

Suitor. xz. 1. Lover, wooer. 2. Peti- 
tioner. ‘ 

Summary. 2. Abstract, compendium, 
‘digest, synopsis, epitome. 

a v. Bid, call, cite, invite. Anto., 

send. 

Sundry. adj, 1. Different, diverse. 2, 
Several, various. Avfo., single. 

Superficial. adj, Flimsy, shallow, slight. 
Anto., thorough, 

Supersede. v. 1. Supplant, displace. 
2. Annul, suspend. ) 

Supplicate. v. Ask, beg, beseech, en- 
treat, implore, solicit. Azto., command. 

Support. v. Assist, cherish, defend, en- 
dure, encourage, favor, forward, maintain, 
nurture, patronize, protect, prop, sustain, 
stay,second, uphold, Avzéo., destroy, injure. 

Sappose. v. Consider, imagine, appre- 
hend, presume, think, believe. 

Supreme. adj. Paramount, first, prin- 
eipal, chief, highest, greatest. <Avto., sec- 


Hint, allusion, intima- 


adj. Certain, confident, infallible. 
Anto., uncertain. 

Surface. z. Outside,superficies. Avto., 
interior. 

Surly. adj. Morose, touchy, cross, fret- 
ful, peevish, cynical, rude, Azio., amiable. 

urmise. v. Believe, conjecture, pre- 
sume, suppose, suspect, think. Afo., coubt. 
Surmounrt. v. Conquer, overcome, rise 
above, subdue, vanquish. Axféo., yield. 
Surpass. v. Excel, exceed, outdo, out- 
strip. Axzo., fall short. 

Surprise. z. Admiration, amazement, as- 
tonishment, wonder. Avxfo., habit, use. 
Surrender. v. Cede, deliver, give up, 
resign, yield. Azfo., take. 

Surround. v. Beset, encircle, encompass, 
environ, enclose, invest. 

Survey. z. Prospect, retrospect, review. 
Suspense. 2. Doubt, indetermination, 
hesitation. <Azfo., certainty. 

Suspicion. xz, Distrust, jealousy. Axféo., 
trust. 

Sustain. v. See Support. 
Sustenance. z. Living, maintenance, 
livelihood, subsistence, support. 

Swarm. z. Crowd, throng, multitude, 
concourse. Axto., few. 

Sweetheart. 7. Admirer, beau, lover, 
wooer. 2. Flame, lady-love. : 
Sweetness. z. 1. Beauty, loveliness, 2. 
Agreeableness, 3. Midness, gentleness, 
amiability. Azéo., bitterness, sourncss. 
Swiftmess. 7. 1. Celerity, rapidity, fleet- 
oo iy aa velocity. Axto., slowness. 
Swiftly. adv. Speedily, post-haste, quick- 
ly, apace. Antéo., slowly. ony, 
Sycophant. 2. Toady, fawner, parasite. 
Symbol. xz. Token, sign, figure, emblem, 
Symmetry. 2. Harmony, proportion, 
Anto., inharmony. 

Sympathy. 7. 1. Pity, kindness, com- 
assion, condolence, commiseration, fellow- 
eeling. 2. Harmony, affinity, correlation. 3. 
tae Anto., apathy, mercilessness, 
cruelty, . 

Symptom. z. Indication, mark, note, 
sign, token, 

opsis. 2. See Summary. 

System. z. Method, order, scheme, Antéo., 
confusion. 

Systematize. Arrange, order, regulate, 
methodize. Anto., disarrange. 
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Table. 2, 1. Board. 2. Repast, food, 
fare. 3. List, index, catalogue, 

Tacit. ag. Implied, silent, inferred, un- 
derstood. Anto., spoken, expressed. 

Taciturnity. 7. Reserve, reticence, close- 
ness. Avnto., loquacity. 

_ Fact. 2, Adroitness, skill, quickness, 
judgment. Avto., awkwardness, gaucherie. 

Talent. x. Ability, capability, faculty, 
endowment, gift. 

Talk. xz. Chat, communication, confer- 
ence, colloquy, conversation, dialogue, dis- 
course. Azzo., silence. 

Talk. v. Chat, converse, discourse, speak, 
state, tell. Amto., silence. 

Talkativeness. 2. Loquacity, garrulity. 
Anto., taciturnity, 

Tally. v. Accord, agree, match, com- 
port, harmonize. 

Tantalize. v. 1.Aggravate, irritate, pro- 
voke, tease, torment. 2. Taunt. Axéo., please, 
harmonize, gladden. 

Taste. 2. 1. Discernment, judgment, per- 
ception. 2. Flavor, relish, savor, 

Tattler. 2. Gossip, prattler, babbler, 
gadabout, P 

Taunt. v. Deride, mock, ridicule, jeer, 
flout. Anto., praise, commend. 

Tax. z, 1. Assessment, custom, duty, toll, 
rate. 2, Contribution, tribute. 

Teacher. x. See Schoolmaster. 

Tedious. adj. Dilatory, slow, tiresome, 
tardy, wearisome. Anfo., prompt. 

Tell. v. Acquaint, communicate, dis- 
close, impart, inform, mention, make known, 
report, reveal, talk. Avfo., listen. 

Temerity. x. WHeedlessness, rashness, 
precipitancy. Anéo., caution. 

Temper. xz. Disposition, temperament. 
2. Humor, mood. 3. Frame, 

Temperate. adj. Abstinent, abstemious, 
moderate, sober. Azto., immoderate. 
_Tempest. xz. 1, Storm, gale, squall, hur- 
ricane, tornado. 2. Tumult, disturbance, 
Anto., calm. 

Tempt. v. 1. Allure, entice, induce, de- 
coy seduce, inveigle, 2, Incline, provoke. 
3. Test, try, prove. 

Temporal. adj. 1. Secular, worldly. 2. 
Sublunary. Avféo., spiritual, eternal. 

Temporary. adj. 1. Transient, transi- 
gt 2. Fleeting. Axfo., permanent. 

endency. z. 1. Inclination, propensity, 
proneness, 2. Drift,scope. 3. Aim. Ajxfo., 
disinclination. 

Tender. adj. 1. Kind, Som bars cnate, 
mild, lenient, sympathetic. 2, Delicate, soft. 
3. Womanly, effeminate. 4. Feeble, infantile. 
. Pathetic. 6, Sensitive, Axéto., tough, cal- 
ous, brutal, 

Tenderness. 2, Affection, benignity, 
fondness, humanity. -Amfto., roughness. 

Tenet. 7. Doctrine, dogma, opinion, 
position, principle. ‘ 

Term. 2. 1. Boundary, limit. 2, Condi- 
tion, stipulation. 3. Expression, word. 

Terminate. v. Complete, finish, end, 
close. Azto., commence, begin. 

Terrible. adj. Dreadful, fearful, fright- 
ful, terrific, horrible, shocking. -Anto., de 
lightful. 

erritory. 2. Country, domain, land. 

Terror. 2. Alarm apprehension, conster- 
nation, dread, fear, fright. Azfo., confidence. 

Torse. adj. Compact, concise, pithy, 
sententious. -Azéto., verbose. 

Test. 2. Criterion, experiment, trial, ex- 
perience, proof, standard. 

e 


+ uv. Declare, prove, signify, wit- 
ness, affirm. 
Testimony. x. Evidence, proof. 


Text. x. Verse, passage, sentence, para- 
graph. 2. Topic, subject, theme. 3. Body. 

Thankful. adj. Grateful. Anto., un- 
grateful. 

Theory. . Speculation. 4#o., practice, 

Therefore. adv. Accordingly, hence, so, 
then, conseqviently, thence, wherefore, 

Thick. adj. Dense, close. Anto., thin, 

- wv. Cogitate, conceive, consider, 

contemplate, deliberate, imagine, opine, med- 
itate, ponder, surmise. 
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Thirsty. adj. 1. Dry, parched. 2, Eager, 
longing, craving, greedy. 

Though. conj. Pees while. 

Thought. 2. Cogitation, conception, 
conceit, contemplation, deliberation, fancy, 
idea, imasination, meditation, notion, re- 
flection, ePeporinon: ; 
’ Thoughtful. adj. Anxious, attentive, 
careful, circumspect, considerate, contem- 
plative, deliberate, discreet, reflective, solici- 
tous, wary. Axto., thoughtless. 

Thoughtiess. adj, Careless, gay, incon- 
siderate, foolish, hasty, indiscreet, unreflec- 
tive, Anto., thoughtful. 

hrive. v. 1. Succeed, prosper. 2. Im- 

prove, flourish, grow, advance. Axto., decay. 

Throng. 2z.° Multitude, crowd, horde, 
host. 

Through. prep. By, with. 


Throw. v. Cast, fling, hurl,toss. <Aztfo., 
catch, 

Thwart. -v. 1. Balk, defeat, oppose, ob- 
struct, frustrate. 2. Cross, traverse. Anto., 


aid. 

Time. z. Age, date, duration, epoch, era, 
period, season. 

Timely. adj. Prompt, punctual, oppor- 
tune, seasonable. Av/o., untimely. 

Timidity. 7. 1. Bashfulness, coyness, 
diffidence, sheepishness. 2. Timorousness, 
cowardice, pusillanimity. Azto., audacity. 

Tiny. adj. Small, little, puny, diminutive. 
Anto., great, large. 

Tired. adj. Fatigued, harassed, jaded, 
wearied. Anzo., buoyant, eager. 

Tiresome. adj. Tedious, 
Anto., eae 

Title. 2. 1. Name, appellation, designa- 
tion, cognomen. 2. Right. 3. Inscription. 

Toast. 2. 1. Toasted bread. 2. Pledge, 
health. 3. Sentiment. 

Token. x. Indication, mark, noite, sign, 
symptom. 

Tolerate. v. Admit, allow, suffer, per- 
mit. Azto., prohibit, decline. : 

Tolerance. xz. Toleration, sufferance,. 
endurance. Anfo., intolerance. 

Too. adv. 1. Over, more than enough. 
2. Also, besides. 

Torment. v. 1. Tease, plague, provoke, 
worry, harass, tantalize. 2. Distress, agon- 
ize, torture, rack. Anto., appease. 

Torture. See Torment. aes 

Tortuous. «adj. Tormenting, twisting, 
bg eas Anto., easy, straight. — 

Total. adj. Complete, entire, whole, 
gross. Anfo., part. - 

Touch. xz, Contact, proof, test, feeling. 


wearisome. 


Touching. aes Tender, moving, pa- 
thetic, melting, affecting. " Anto., ridiculous, 
prosy. 


Tough. adj. 1. Cohesive, tenacious, 2. 
Hardy, strong, firm. 3. Stubborn, obdurate, 
refractory. Avto., tender, brittle. 7 

Four. 2. Circuit, excursion, ramble, jaunt, 
round, trip. 

Toy. z. Bubble, trifle, bagatelle. 2. Play- 
thing, trinket, gimcrack, 

Trace. v. 1. Deduce,derive. 2, Sketch, 
follow. : 

Trace. 2. Mark, track, vestige, footstep. 

Trade. n. Avocation, business, calling, 
dealing, empJoyment, occupation, traffic. 

Traduce. v. 1. Calumniate, vilify, de- 
fame, decry, degrade, depreciate, detract, 
disparage. 2. Censure, condemn. Avziéo., 
eulogize. 

Tranquility. 2. 
pose, peace, placidity, 
turmoil, tumult. 

Transact. v. 
age. 

anscend. 
pass, out-do. ; 

Transient. v. Fleeting, short, moment- 
ary. Anto., permanent, : 

ansparent. adj. Clear, peliucid, per- 
vious, translucent, transpicuous.  Avfo., 
opaque. 

Transpire. v. 1. Occur, happen. 2. 
come out, be disclosed. 3. Exhale, evaporate, 


Calmness, quiet, re- 
sereneity. Anto., 


Conduct, negotiate, man- 


v. Pass,excel, exceed, sur- 


Transport. 2, 1. Carriage, conveyance, 
transportation, 2. Ecstacy, rapture, 3. 
Rage. -Azfo., depression, melancholy. 
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Traveller. 7. Tourist, passenger, itiner- 
ant, voyager, pilgrim. u 

Treacherous. adj. Faithless, perfidious, 
insidious, false. -Anéo., faithful. 

Treachery. 2. Treason, perfidy, disloy- 
alty, perfidiousness. -Avzo., loyalty. 


reasonable. «dj. Traitorous, treach- 
erous. Aztéo., loyal. 
Treat. v. Entertain, negotiate, feast. 


Tremendous. adj. Dreadful, terrible, 
horrible, frightful, alarming, awful, appal- 
ling. -Azzéo., small, mean. 

Trepidation. n. Agitation, emotion, 
tremor, trembling. Axéo., calm. Z 

Trespass. v. 1. Offend, transgress, sin. 
2. Intrude, infringe, encroach. 

Trial. 7. 1. Attempt, effort, endeavor, ex- 
periment, examination, proof,test. 2. Temp- 
tation. 7, 

Tribunal. xz. 
t. Bench. 

Trick. wx. Artifice, cheat, deception, 
fraud, finesse, imposture, sleight, stratagem. 

Trifling. adj. Futile, frivolous, incon- 
siderable, light, petty, unimportant. Azzéo., 


important. 

rim. v. 1. Lop, clip, shear. 2. Ar- 
range, adjust. 3. Deck, decorate, adorn, 
garnish, ornament, embellish. Avzfo., 1. 
ncrease, add. 2. Disarrange. 

Trip. 2. Excursion, jaunt, tour, ramble. 
Triumphant. adj. Victorious, success- 
aAnto., subdued. 


-ful, conquering. 
1. Faith, fidelity, belief. 2. 


1. Court, bar, judicatory. 


Troth. z. 
Truth. Azféo., falsehood, lie. 

Trouble. z. Adversity, affliction, anx- 
-iety, distress, sorrow, vexation. Avféo., hap- 
piness. 

Trouble. v. Disturb, grieve. 

Troublesome. adj. Annoying, disturb- 
ing, harassing, importunate, irksome, per- 
plexing, teasing. -Azéo., pleasant. 

True. adj. Honest, plain, upright, sin- 
cere. Anfo., treacherous. 

Truce. 2. 1. Cessation, intermission. 2. 
Armistice. -Amto., continuance. 

Trust. x. Belief, credit, confidence, faith, 
none Anto., suspicion. 

rustee. z. Agent, depositary, fiduciary. 

Truth. z. Faithfalness, fidelity, honesty, 
veracity. -Azto., falsehood. 

Try. v. Attempt, endeavor, essay, test, 
examine, 

Tug. v. Hale, haul, pluck, pull. 

Tuition. x. Schooling, instruction, teach- 
ing education. Axto., ignorance. 

umble. wv. Drop, fall, rumple, sink, 
turn over. Avto., rise. 

Tune. 7. 1. Air, strain, melody. 2. Con- 
cord, harmony. 

Turbid. adj. Roily, unsettled, thick, 
muddy, foul. Axzo., clear. 

Turbulent. adj, Mutinous, riotous, se- 
ditious, tumultuous, violent. -Azfo., quiet. 

Turmoil. xz. Disturbance, uproar, com- 
motion, tumult. -Axto., peace. 

Turn. z. Bent, cast, gyration, meander. 
Anto., disinclination, 

Turn. v. Bend, circulate, contort, dis- 
tort, gyrate, revolve, twist, wind, wheel, whirl. 
Antio., straighten, still, quiet. 

Turncoat. xz. See Renegade. 

Turpitude. x. Wickedness, baseness, 
depravity, vileness. Axto., goodness. 

Tutor. xz. Instructor, governess, gover: 
nante. 

Twaddle. x. Stuff, nonsense, tattle, gos- 
sip, balderdash, moonshine. Azfo., sense. 

newilight. z. Dusk. Anto., daylight, 

Twine. #, Encircle, embrace, entwine, 
Anto,, untwine. 

Twinge. v. Pinch, pull, twitch, tweak. 

Twinge. z. Pang, grip, twitch, spasm. 

Twit. v. Taunt, blame, reproach, Azféo., 
commend, 

Type. 2. 1. Printing character, 2. Kind, 
form, sort. 3. Exemplar, original, model. 4. 
Mark, symbol, sign, token, emblem. 

Tyro. x. Reginner, learner, novice. Anto., 
licentiate- 

= U 


Ugliness. 2. Homeliness, plainness. 2. 
Hideousness, frightfulness. -Anéo., beauty. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. 


Ugly. adj. 
unsightly. 2. 
Anto., pretty. 

Ultimate. adj. 
treme. An‘o., first. 

Umpire. xz, Judge, referee, arbitrator, 
arbiter. 

Unacceptable. adj. Unwelcome, dis- 
pleasing, unpalatable. Anfo., acceptable. 

Undecorated, ungar- 


1, Plain, homely, ordinary, 
Horrid, hideous, shocking. 


Final, last, eventual, ex- 


Unadorned. adj. 
nished, not embellished, not bedecked. Azzo., 
ornate. 

Unbecoming. adj. Improper, unsuita- 
ble, indecorous, unseemly. Avfo., becoming. 

Unbelief. x. Disbelief, infidelity, skep- 
ticism, incredulity, distrust. Azto., belief. 

Unblemished. adj. Pure, clean, spot- 
less, sinless, guileless, immaculate. <Azféo., 
blemished, 

Unbounded. adj. Boundless, illimitable, 
Ca interminable, unlimited. -Axéo., lim- 
ited. 

Unceasingly.. adv. Always, constantly, 
continually, ever, perpetually. Azto., inter- 
mittently. 

Uncertain. adj. 
dubious, equivocal, Axzéo., certain. 

Unchangeable. adj. Immutable, un- 
alterable. Axto., fickle. 

Unceivil. 2. Impolite, ungracious, un- 
courteous, rude, Avzzéo., polite. 

Uncommon. adj. Choice, unfrequent, 
rare, scarce, singular, unique. Avzo., usual. 

Uncongenial. adj. 1. Unsuited, disa- 
greeable. 2. Dissimilar. Anto., congenial. 

Unconcerned. adj. Cool, unaffected, in- 
different, careless, apathetic, nonchalant. 
Anto., concernea, excited, vexed. 

Uncover. v. 1. Discover, reveal, dis- 
close. 2. Strip, lay bare. -Azto., conceal. 

Undaunted. adj. Fearless, brave, bold, 
manful, resolute, intrepid. -Anto., weak. 

Undeniable. adj. Evident, obvious, in- 
disputable, incontrovertible, irrefragible. 
Anto., disputable, 

Under. prep. Below, beneath, inferior, 
lower, subjacent, subject. 

Understanding. z. 1. Mind, intellect, 
reason, sense. 2. Notion, idea, judgment, 
knowledge. 3. Agreement. 

Undetermined. adj. Doubtful, fluctu- 
ating, hesitating, irresolute, unsteady, vacil- 
lating, wavering. Azéo., resolute. 

Unfaithful. adj. False, treacherous, 
faithless, recreant, perfidious, dishonest, dis- 


Doubtful, precarious, 


loyal. Axfo., faithful. 
Unfit. adj. 1. Inapt, inappropriate, un- 
Suitable. 2. Incapable, unqualified. Azféo., 


competent, convenient. 

Untold. v, Develop, display, open, di- 

vulge, expand, reveal, unravel. Anfo., hide. 

nguarded. adj. 1. Thoughtless, care- 
less. 2. Undefended, naked, unprotected. 
Anto., guarded. 

Ungrateful. adj. Unpleasing, thankless. 
Anto., thankful. 

Unhandy. adj. 1. Inconvenient. 2, Clum- 
sy, bungling, awkward, maladroit. <Avxfo., 
skilful. 

Unhappy. adj. 1. Afflicted, distressed, 
wretched, miserable. 2. Disastrous, hard, 
severe. Anto., happy. 

Unhealthy. adj. Diseased, sickly, infirm, 
invalid, -Axfo., healthy. 

Uniform. adj. 1. Regular, unvarying, 
alike, undeviating. 2. Consonant. <Azzéo., ir- 
regular. 

nkind. adj. WUarsh, unamiable, un- 
friendly, cruel.  Azéo., kind. 

Unimportant. adj. Inconsiderable, im- 
material, insignificant, trifling, petty, trivial. 
Anto., weighty. 

Unison. xz, Accordance, agreement, con- 
cord, harmony, melody, -Anfo., discord. 

nlawful. adj. Illegal, unlicensed, illicit. 
Anto., legal, lawful. 

Unlearned. adj. Ignorant, illiterate, un- 
educated, unlettered. -Anzo., learned. 

Unlike. adj. Different, dissimilar, dis- 
tinct. Anfo., similar. 

Unlimited. adj. Boundless, illimitable, 
infinite, unbounded. Azfo., limited. 

Unmerciful. adj. Callous, cruel, hard- 
hearted, merciless, severe. Anfo., merciful. 


“ance, clamor, tumult. 


Unquestionable. adj. Indisputable, un- 
eniable, certain, obvious, incontestable, in- 
dubitable, irrefragible. -Azéo., questionable. 

Unravel. v. Develop, disentangle, extri- 
cate, unfold. Anfo.,tangle. _ 

Unreal. adj. Shadowy, imagin 
substantial, visionary, ghostly, spectral. 

Unrelenting. adj. Unpitying, relentless, 
rigorous, inexorable, harsh, cruel merciless, 
Anto., tend«:. 

Unruly. adj. Ungovernable, mutinous, 
seditious, insubordinate, turbulent. Axéo., 
obedient. 

Unseen. adj. Invisible, undiscovered, 
hidden. Ajzfo., visible. 

Unsettled. adj. 1, Vacillating, uncer- 
tain, unsteady, wavering, restless. 2. Turbid. 
3. Undetermined. Azzo., resolute. 

Unspeakable. adj. Unutterable, inex- 
pressible, ineffable. 

Unskilful. adj. Ignorant, wanting art 
or knowledge. néo., skilful. ; 

Unsocial. adj. Unsociable, unkind. <Az- 
to., sociable, 

. Unstable. adj. 1. Fickle, inconstant, mut: 
able, vacillating. 2. Fluctuating. 

Untimely. adj. Premature, inopportune, 
unseasonable. néo., timely. : 

Unsuccessful. adj. Unfortunate, 
Anto., successful, 
twine. v. Untwist, unwind. 
Unwearied. adj. Indefatigable, restless, 
fresh. Anto., loved 

Unwilling. adj. Reluctant, loath, indis- 
posed. disinclined. Axzo., willing. 

Upbraid. v. Blame, censure, reprove, 
condemn, stigmatize, taunt. re 

Upright. adj. 1. Erect. 2. Honest, bold, 
Anto., prone. ‘ 

Uproar. 2. Commotion, hubbub, disturb- 
Anto., calm. 

Urbanity. x. Civility, courtesy, polite: 
ness, Su ivity. Azfo., incivility. 

Urgs, v. 1. Instigate, incite, stimulate, 
spur. ;} Solicit, entreat. 3. Impel, push, 
drive. .Azto., hinder. 

Urge rt. adj. Importunate, pressing, co- 
gent, -Azto., unimportant. 

Usage. z. 1. Habit, practice, custom. 
2. Treatment. 

Use. v. 1. Employ. 2. Consume, exhaust, 
expend. 3. Exercise, practice. 4, Accustom, 
inure. Avfo., abuse. 

Useful. adj. Helpful, serviceable, good, 
convenient, profitable. Azzéo., futile. 

Usually. adv. Regularly, ordinarily, gen- 
erally, habitually. Azto., seldom, ‘ 

Useless. adj. Fruitless, ineffectual, vain. 

Utility. 2. Use, service, usefulness, avail, 
benefit, profit. ~Azéo., worthlessness, 

Utterly. adv. Wholly, completely, fully, 
totally. Axzo., partly. 

Uttermost. adj. 1. Utmost, greatest. 2. 
Extreme, farthest. Azto., nearest, next. 

Unusual. adj. Rare, uncommon. 

Unwelcome. adj. 1. Unacceptable, 2, 
Displeasing, Anto., welcome, 
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Vacant. adj. 1. Empty, unfilled, void. 
2. Thoughtless. -Avio., filled, , 

Vacancy. 2. 1. Chasm, 2, Emptiness, 
vacuity. Azto., fulness, plethora. — 

Vacate. v. 1. Make empty, void, annul, 
2. Leave. Anto., occupy. ‘ : 

Vague. adj. Indefinite, uncertain, dim, 
doubtful, obscure. Anto., definite. 

Vain. adj. 1. Inflated, conceited, over- 
weening, ostentatious. 2. Useless, fruitless. 
Anto., modest. 

Valediction. 2, Taking leave, farewell. 
Anto., welcome, q 

Valid. adj. Sound, just, logical, suffi- 
cient, grave, Anto.,invalid. | 

Valuable. adj. Costly, precious, worthy, 
estimable. Amto., worthless. | | 

Value. x. Account, appreciation, esti- 
mation, price, rate, worth. 

Value. v. Appraise, assess, calculate, 
appreciate, compute, esteem, estimate,» «gard, 
respect. NM 3 

anity. . Arrogance, conceit, pride, 
haughtiness. -Anto., modesty, humility, 


) Atle 


un- 
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Vanquish. v. Beat, 
conquer, subdue, confuse, 
Anto., yield. 

WVapid. adj. 1. Insipid, flat, spiritless, 2. 
Dull, tame, prosy. Axéo., spirited. 

Variable. adj. Changeable, capricious, 
fickle, unsteady, versatile, wavering. Axto., 


overcome, quell, 
defeat, subjugate. 


unchangeable. 

Variance. 2, Discord, strife, discussion, 
Anjo., unison, 

Variation. x. 1. Difference, deviation, 


diversity. 2, Change, mutation. -Anto., per- 
manence, 

Wariety. x. 1. Difference, diversity. 2, 
Multiplicity. Axto., simplicity. 


Warious. adj. 1. Different, several, sun- 
dry, many. 2. Diversified. Azto., simple. 
eer. v. Turn, shift, change course, 


WVegetate. v. Spring, grow, shoot, ger- 
minate. 

Wehement. adj. 
furious. 2. Earnest, fervid. 
strong. <Avzéo., gentle. 

Welocity. 2. Speed, rapidity, swiftness, 
fleetness. Avzéo., sloth. 

Wenerate. wv. Honor, respect, revere, 
adore. Azto., despise. 

Weracity. x. Candor, truthfulness, hon- 
esty, ingenuousness, Azfo., mendacity. 

erbal. adj. 1. Literal. 2. Unwritten, 

oral, spoken, parole. -Azfo., written. 

Werbose. adj. Diffuse, wordy, windy, 
prolix. Axzto., succinct, terse, concise. 

Westige. 2. Mark, trace, track, footstep. 

Vexation. xz. 1. Annoyance, trouble, tor- 
ment. 2, Displeasure. -Az‘o., pleasure. 

Vice. xz. Wickedness, crime, sin, moral 
ill. Anto., virtue. 


1. Passionate, violent, 
3. Forcible, 


_ Vicinity. 2. 1. Neighborhood. 2, Prox- 
imity, nearness, 

View. 2. 1. Scene, vista, prospect. 2. 
Picture, sketch, 3. Sight, inspection. 4. 
Opinion. , 

igilant, adj. Watchful, circumspect. 


Anto., heedless, 

Vigorous. adj. 1. Strong, energetic. 2. 
Healthy, sound. 3. Racy, pointed. <Azfo., 
weak. 

Violent. adj. 1. Fierce, hot. 2, Vehe- 
ment, boisterous, furious, impetuous, turbu- 
dent 3. Sharp, intense, Axtéo., gentle. 

Wile. adj. 1. Wicked, knavish. 2. Low, 
base, mean, foul, Anféo., noble, lofty. 

Windicate. v. Clear, defend, protect, 
justify. Anfo., implicate, criminate. 

Virtue. x. 1. Goodness, integrity, worth. 
2. Power, efficacy. Anto., vice. 

Virtuous. adj. 1. Pure, chaste. 2, Good, 
righteous, exemplary. Avéo., bad. 

isible. adj. 1. Patent, apparent, evi- 
dent, obvious. 2. Perceptible. Axto., unseen: 

Visionary. adj. Enthusiastic, fantastic, 
fanatical, imaginary. Azto., cautious, 
sensible. 

Visitation. 
pensation, 

Vital. 


z. 1, Affliction, trouble, dis- 
2. Inspection. 

adj. Necessary, essential, indis- 

pensable. Anto., unnecessary. 

_ Vitiate. v, Contaminate, pollute, defile, 

infect, sophisticate, taint. Avto., cleanse. 
Wivid. adj. Active, bright, clear, lively, 

lucid, quick, sprightly, striking. Avfo., dull, 

f Volatility. n. FElightiness, giddiness, lev- 

ity, lightness, liveliness. Améo., steadiness. 


oluptuous. «dj. Sensual, epicurean, 
Suxurious. Axfo.. stoical, harsh. 

Voluptuary. 2x. Epicure, sensualist. 
Anto., ascetic, , 

Vouch. v. 1. Attest, warrant, avouch, 
2. Back, suppor?, Axféo., deny, 

Vulgarity. ~. Coarseness, grossness, 
meanness, rudeness, vileness, <Av#o., refines 
ment. 

WwW 
2. Humorist, joker, jester, wit, 


Wag. 
Sgt dullard, oe ms rt 
ages. 2.,pi. Pay, s ire, com- 
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Wakeful. adj. Sleepless, vigilant, watche 
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* m, Carriage 
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Wander. v. 1. Stray, swerve, digress, 
deviate, 2, Stroll, ramble, roam. Azfo.,run, 

Want. 2. 1. Need. 2. Poverty, indigence, 
3. Lack, dearth, scarcity. Avto., plenty. 

Wares. xz. Commodities, goods, mer- 
chandise. 

Wariness. 2. Care, caution, circumspec- 
tion, forethought, prudence. Avto., heed- 
lessness. 

Warlike. adj. 1. Hostile, inimical. 2. 
Military, bellicose. Anto., peaceful. 

Warm. adj. 1. Genial, pleasant, sunny. 
2. Notcold., 3. Fervent, 4. Excited. Axto., 


Warmth, xz. 1. Glow. 2. Zeal, vehe- 
mence, ardor, fervor, Anfo., coolness. — 
Warning. z. 1. Monition, admonition, 


2. Notice, 3. Caution. 

Wary. adj. Vigilant, cautious, discreet, 
guarded. Anto., heedless, 

Waste. 2. 1._Loss, consumption. 2. 
Refuse. 3. Pillage, ruin, destruction, devas- 
tation. tio. Do Ngclog Cpe: frugality. 

Wasteful. adj. 1. Destructive. 2. Pro- 
fuse, lavish, extravagant. -Azto., frugal. 

Watchful. adj. Vigilant, careful, wary, 
circumspect, alert. -Anto., careless. 

Wave. xz. Ripple, undulation, swell, 
surge, billow, breaker. 

aver. v. 1. Fluctuate, vacillate. 2. 
Flicker, wave. Avxféo., steadfast. 

Way. z. 1, Path, route, course, road. 2. 
Mode, method, 

Wayward. adj. Forward, perverse, ob- 
stinate, willful, headstrong, stubborn. Azzio., 
docile. 

Weak. adj. 1. Feeble, languid, weakly. 
2. Frail, sickly. Axzto., strong. 

Weaken. wv. Debilitate, unnerve, enfee- 
ble. 2. Lower, reduce. -Anto., invigorate. 

Weakness. z. Debility, effeminacy. Az- 
Zo., strength. 

Wealth. z. Abundance, fortune, afflu- 
ence, riches, opulence. Azfo., poverty. 

Weariness. 2, Exhaustion, languor, 
lassitude, fatigue. Azto., buoyancy, vigor. 

Weary. adj. Annoy, fatigue, harass, 
jade, subdue, tire, vex. Awto., fresh, un- 
wearied. 

Wedding. xz. Bridal, espousal, 
riage, nuptials. -Azzo., divorce. 

Wedlock. z. Marriage, matrimony. 

Wee. adj. Small, little, diminutive, pigmy, 
tiny. Axto., large. 

Weight. 2. 1. Gravity, ponderosity, 2, 
Burden, load, 3. Influence, importance, Az- 
éo., lightness, 

Weighty. adj. Momentous, important, 
Anto., unimportant, light, trifling. 

Welcome. adj. 1. Pleasing, acceptable, 
agreeable, ratifying. 2. Admitted with 
pleasure, Anto., unwelcome. 

Welfare. 2. Weal, well-being, success, 
prosperity. -Avéo., failure, poverty. 

Whet. v. 1. Stimulate, quicken, excite, 
arouse, kindle. 2. Sharpen. Azfo., dull. 

Whimsical. adj. Capricious, fantastic, 
fanciful. -Anto., commonplace, 

Whiten. v. Bleach, fade, blanch, Azzéo., 
blacken. 

Whole. adj. All, sum, total. Avéo., part. 

Wicked. adj. 1. Bad, ill, evil, iniquitous, 
2. Sinful, vicious, impious. Anféo., virtuous, 

Willingly. adj, Spontaneously, volun- 
tarily, readily. Axfo., unwillingly. : 

Wily. adj. Crafty, artful, sly, cunning, 
insidious, pubde: snaky. <Azto., ingenuous. 


mars 


Win. v. 1. Gain, get, obtain, acquire, 
earn. achieve. 2. Gain over, Anzto., lose, 
Wince. v. Shrink, flinch, startle. 


Winding. adj. Meandering, serpentine, 
flexuous, sinuous. Azzo., straight. 

Windy. adj. Breezy, stormy, gusty, tem- 
pestuous, blustering. Azto., calm. 

Wisdom. 2. 1. Sagacity, sense, judg- 
ment. 2. Learning, knowledge. 3. eason- 
ablencss. <Azto., ignorance. 

Wise. adj. 1. Sage, sensible, judicious, 
2. Ezudite. 3. Sly, subtle, kuowing. Axio, 
ignorant, s 

Wit. <2. LGurlesque, contrivance, humor, 
irony, ingenuity, stratagein. 47f0., dulnecs, 

With. 4723. By, throur?' 
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Withdraw. _v. 1. Recant, disavow. 2. 
Remove. 3. Disengage, wean, go back, re- 
cede, retire, retreat, retrograde, take back. 
Anto., 1. Endorse, come forward. 


Withhold. v. 1. Retain. 2. Restrain, 
Anto., release. 

Withstand. v. Oppose, thwart, resist, 

Witness. 2. Deponent, evidence, testi- 
mony. 


onder. 2, 1. Marvel, prodigy, miracle. 
2. Surprise, amazement. 3. Curiosity. Anéo., 
commonplace, 
_ Wonderful. adj. Admirable, astonish- 
ing, curious, marvellous, strange, surprising. 
Anto., usual, customary. 


Wood. x, 1. Copse, grove, forest, 2. 
Timber. 
Word. x, Expression, promise, term. 


Worker. xz. 1. Performer. 2. Operative, 
laborer, workman, artificer. -Azfo., idler. 

Worship. z, Adore, honor, revere. Anjéo., 
execrate. 


Worth. #. Desert, excellence, merit, 
price, rate, value. Azto., worthlessness. 
Worthless. adj. Valueless, degraded. 


Anto., valuable. 

Worthy. adj. 
able, virtuous. 
worthy. 

Wretched. adj. 1. Poor, bad, vile, piti- 
ful. 2. Calamitous. 3. Forlorn, unhappy, 
miserable. Avto., happy. 

Written. adj. Penned, inscribed, tran- 
scribed. Anto., verbal. 

Writer. 2. \, Author, 2, Scribe, clerk, 
secretary, amanuensis. 3. Penman. 


1. Good, excellent, estim- 
2, Deserving. Auto., un- 


Wrong. v. Maltreat, injure, abuse, op- 
press. Anfo., right. 
Wrong. adj. Untrue, faulty, not fit, un- 


suitable, unjust. -Avfo., right. 


Wrong. 2. Injustice, error, injury. 
Anto., right, justice. 
Wrongly. adv. Erroneously. 
Wrought. v. Done, performed, effected, 
Wry. adj. Crooked, askew, distorted, 
twisted, Axto., straight. 
»4 
Keres. 2, Sherry. 
Xiphoid. adj. Swordlike, ensiform, 


Xylography. 2. Wood-engraving. 
Y 


Yearly. adj. Annualiy, per annum, 

Yeoman. xz. Farmer, freeholder, com- 
moner, Azfo., gentleman. 

Yet. conj.or adv, But, however, never: 
theless, notwithstanding, still, hitherto, fur- 
ther, besides. 

Vield. wv. Allow, cede, communicate, 
comply, conform, concede, give, produce, 
permit, resign, surrender. JAfo., take, 

Yield. 2. Crop, product. 

Yielding. adj. Compliant, su-missive, 
facile, unresisting, accommodating. Axto., 
stubborn, 

Yoke. xz. 1. Link, chain, tie, bond. 2, 
Servitude, dependence, bondage, subjection, 
thraldom, 

Yoke. v. Associate, join, link, couple, 


conjoin. Azfo., sever. 
Youth. 2, 1. Lad, boy, stripling. 2, 
Young men, young women, 3. Juniority, 


minority, juvenility, adolescence, Azfo., age. 


ye 


Zany. adj. Clown, b-ffoon, harlequin, 
Punch, fool. J 
Zeal. mn. Earnestness, fervor, cordiality, 
ardor, passion, 
Zealot. 2. 
visionary. ‘ 
Zealous. adj. Earnest, fervid, glowing, 
burning, passionate. Anto., lukewarm, 
Zenith. 2, Top, apex, summit, pinnacle, 
Anto., nadir. 
zn. i Breeze. 


Enthusiast, bigot, fanatic, 


climax. 
Zephyr. 
Anto., calm. 
Zero. n. Ciphcr, naught, nothing, 

savor, relish, 


2, West wind, 


Zest. #. Flavor, taste 
Zone. # 1. Girdle, belt. 2. Clime, ro- 
gion. 
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Gp 


ANd 


“fives ef qreat men all vemind us 
We can make aw tives sublime, 

And, cepenting, teave behind us 
Soovtprinis on the sands ef time.” 


—Longfeliow's Psalm of Life. 


sme oy. rae 


©6HE EMINENT HISMORIGAL PERSONAGES OF ALL AGES, 


ea| N the following Biographical Diction- 
ary the most salient points in each 
career have been touched, and par- 
ticular attention has furthermore been 
paid to adapting it to the wants of 
American readers and of the present 


time. It will be found that many 


names are included of persons recently brought 
into prominence, which are the subject of daily 
enquiry in this country, but of which no men- 
tion can be found in the more pretentious and 
bulky volumes devoted exclusively to biogra- 


phy. ‘The great extent of the work has made |} 


it impossible within the pages allotted to this 
department to do more, in the majority of cases, 
than answer about each individual named the 
following questions: “Who was he?” “What 
was he?” “Where did he live?” “What did 
he do?” “When was he born?” “When did he 
die?” 
the shortest possible manner. 


_ These queries have been replied to in 
It has been the 


endeavor of the editor to make the collection 
so complete that this biographical information 
will answer eve: y demand made upon it by the 


reader. It is confidently believed that no name 


at all apt to be met with in an ordinary course 
of English reading has been omitted. 


EXPLANATION: 

The figures following the name indicate the years of birth and death. 
After the names of some of the Popes, where the date of birth is un- 
known, the first figure shows the year of accession to the pontificate, 

An interrogation mark indicates that the date is doubtful or approx- 
imate, 

Assumed names or sobriqguets are printed in italics immediately fol 
lowing the name. 

F1.—Flourished or lived, 

B.C—Before the Christian era. 


Am.—American, it.—ltalian. 


Dan.—Danish. Nor.—Norwegian. 

Eng.—LEnglish. Port.—Portuguese, 

Fr —French. Prus.—Prussian. 

Ger.—German. Scot.-—Scottish. 

Gr.—Greek. Sw.— Swedish, 
1552-1620 German painter. 


[LACHEN, Johann van. 


Aaron. 1574-1451 B.c. First high priest of the Israelites, : 
Brother of Moses, 
Aarschot, Philippe de Croi, Duke of. 


general and statesman. 
Aarsens, Franz van. 


-.-1595. Flemish 


1572-1641. Dutch diplomatist. 
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Abati, Bocco degli. Florentine traitor mentioned in Dante’s 
Inferno. In 124, ina battle between the Guelphs and Ghibelines, he 
caused the defear of his countrymen by striking off the head of their 
standard-bearer, 

Abbas I. Zhe Great. 1557-1628. Shah of Persia. 

Abassides. Fl. 749-1258. The most famous dynasty of 
Caliphs at Bagdad and Damascus. 

Abbot, George. 1562-1633. English prelate. 

Abbot, Rey. Jacob. 1803-1879. Am. author. Rollo Books. 

Abbott, John Stevens Cabot. 1805-1877. American historian. 

Abd-el-Kader. 1807-1883. Emir of Algeria. Led the 
Arabians, about 1830, in hostilities against the French, then beginning 
to invade his country. After a brave struggle he was vanquished in 
1847 and imprisoned in France. In 1860, risking his own life, he averted 
the massacre of thousands of Christians in Syria. He was noted for 
his devotion to the Moslem faith, for eminent literary attainments and 
great eloquence. 

Abdul-Aziz. 1830-1876. Sultan of Turkey. 

Abdul-Hamid II. 1842-..... Sultan of Turkey. 

Abelard, Pierre. 1079-1142. French orator and philosopher. 

Abercrombie, James. 1706-1781. British general in America, 

Abercrombie, John. 1781-1844. Scottish metaphysician. 

Abercromby, Sir Ralph. 1734-1801. British general. 

Abernethy, John. 1764-1831. Eng. physician and anatomist. 

About, Edmond Frangois Valentin. 1828-1885. Fr. author. 

Abraham, or Abram. Born about 2000 B.c., and died at the 

Hebrew prince and patriarch. 

Acier, Michel Victor. 1736-1799. French sculptor. 

Acilius Glabrio, Manius. Fl. 191 B.c. Consul of Rome. 

Acosta, Jose de. 1539?-1600. Spanish Jesuit, missionary and 
author, 


Adair, John. 


age of 175. 


1757-1840. American general and statesman. 

Adam. 4000B8.c. Father of the human race. 

Adams, Charles Francis. 1807-1888. American statesman 
and diplomatist. Son of J.Q. A. Negotiated the Treaty of Geneva. 

Adams, John. Born at Braintree, Mass., 1735; died, 1826. 
American statesman and diplomatist. First vice-president and second 
president of the United States ; one of the negotiators of the treaty of 
peace with Great Britain, 1782. Defeated by Jefferson for the presi- 
dency in 1800, he retired to private life, disliked by both prevailing 
parties. His talents, patriotism and public services, however, entitle 
him to be regarded as one of the greatest of the founders of the American 
republic. 

Adams, John Quincy. 1767-1848. Son of J. A. American 
statesman and diplomatist. Sixth president of the United States, being 
elected by the House, not one of the four candidates in 1824 — Adams, 
Clay, Jackson and Crawford, all members of the same party — having a 
majority. Defeated by Jackson in 1828. Elected to the House in 
1830, his oratory gained for him the title ‘‘ Old Man Eloquent,”’ and he 
was distinguished for his unremitting devotion to public business. He 
was a member of the House until 1848, in which year, while in his seat 
at the Capitol, he received a stroke of paralysis, which caused his death, 

Adams, Samuel. 1722-1803. Governor of Massachusetts ; 
one of the popular leaders of the Revolution ; a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. : 

Adanson, Michel. 1727-1806. French naturalist. 

Addison, Joseph. 1672-1719. English poet, moralist and 
dramatist. Requested by Lord Godolphin to write a poem on the battle 
of Blenheim, Addison composed ‘‘ The Campaign,’’ which procured 
for him a great public applause and a lucrative government position, He 
became under-secretary of state in 1705, and was elected to Parliament 
in 1708. Dr. Johnson says ofhim: ‘‘ He not only made the proper use 
of wit himself, but taught it to others. * * * He has restored virtue 
to its dignity, and taught innocence not to be ashamed.” 


His contribu- * 
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tions to the Za¢/ey and the Sfectator are examples of his graceful style 
and genial spirit. 

Adelaide. 1792-1849. Consort of William IV. of England. 

Adelung, Johann Christoph. 1732-1806. German philologist. 

Adrian I. Pope, from 772-795. II., 867-872. III., 884-885. 
IV., 1154-1159. V., 1276; diedsame year. VI., 1521-1523, ; 

fEschines. 398-314 B.c. Athenian orator; rival of De- 
mosthenes, 

fEsop. 619?-564 B.c. Greek fabulist. Being a slave, he 
was liberated by his master on account of his talents. 

“Esopus. Fl. Ist century B.c. Roman tragedian. 

/Btion. FI. end of 4th century. Greek painter. 

Affre, Denis Auguste. 1793-1848. Archbishop of Paris. 
Killed during the insurrection of June, 1848, in an effort to arrest the 
carnage. 

Aga, Mohammed. 1734-1797. 
sian dynasty ; assassinated. 

Agamemnon. ....-... 
during the Trojan war. 

Agassiz, Louis. 1807-1873. Swiss naturalist; professor at 
Harvard; founder of museum of comparative zodlogy, Cambridge. 
Researches on Fossil Fishes. 

Agatharchus. Fl. 480 B.c. Greek painter, said to have 
been the first to adopt the rules of perspective. 

Agnesi, Maria Gaetana. 1718-1799. Italian lady possess- 
ing rare talents for languages and mathematics. 

Agricola, Cnzeus Julius. 37-93. Roman general; built a line 
of fortresses across Scotland. ? 


Founder of the reigning Per- 


Generalissimo of the Greek forces 


Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius. 63-12 8B.c. Roman soldier and 
statcsman, 
Agrippina Augusta. ....-60A.D. Mother of Nero; noted 


for her cruelty and immorality ; poisoned her uncle and second hus- 
band, the Emperor Claudius ; executed by order of Nero. 
Aiken, John 1747-1822. English writer. General Biog- 
raphy. 
Ainsworth, Robert. 
Ainsworth, William Harrison. 
Jack Sheppard, Guy Fawkes, etc. 
Airy, Sir George Biddell. 18o01-.... 
England. 
Akbar. 1542-1605. Most illustrious of the Mogul emperors. 
Akenside, Mark. 1721-1770. English physician, poet and 


classical scholar. Pleasures of the Imagination. 


1660-1743. English classical scholar. 
1805-1882. English novelist. 


Astronomer Royal of 


Aladdin. Fl. 1375. Son of Osman and organizer of the 
Janissaries, 
Alaric. 350?-410. King ofthe Visigoths; conquered Rome. 


Albert, or Albert Francis, Augustus Charles Emmanuel, Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 1819-1861. Consort of Queen Victoria. 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales. 1841-.... Heir-apparent 
to the British Crown, 

Alboin. ....-573. King of the Lombards. Assassinated at 
the instigation of his wife, whom he had requested to drink wine from 
the skull of her father. 

Alboni, Marietta. 1824-.... [Italian vocalist; 
Count Pepolo; retired from the stage, 1863. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso, Marquis de. Zhe Great. 
Portuguese conqueror. 

Alcibiades. 450-404 B.C. 

Alcott, Amos Bronson. 
_and teacher. 

Alcott, Louisa May. 
as hospital nurse during the civil war, 
toned Girl, etc. 


married 


1453-1515. 


Athenian general. Assassinated. 
1799-1888. American philosopher 


1833-1888, American authoress; acted 
Little Women; An Old-Fash- 
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Aldrich, Thomas Baily. 1836-.... 
novelist. Story of a Bad Boy; Margery Daw; Baby Bell; 
dence Palfrey, etc. 

Alembert, Jean le Rondd’. 1717-1783. 

Alexander. Zhe Great. 356-3248B.c. King of Macedon. 
«The youth who all things but himself subdued.””—Poge, Taught by 
Aristotle. Ascended the throne of Macedon 336, destroyed Thebes and 
was chosen commander of the Greeks against Persia. He invaded Asia 
Minor in 334, defeating Darius on the banks of the Granicus, In 333 
he almostannihilated the Persian army at the battle of Issus, Cut the 
Gordian knot and caused the Ammonian oracle to declare him the son 
of Jupiter Ammon, Captured Tyre in 332, and, having invaded Egypt, 
founded Alexandria. In 331 he defeated Darius at the decisive battle 
of Arbela. Becoming elated by his successes, he claimed the homage 
due to a god, stabbing his foster-brother Clitus, for refusal to pay such 
homage. Invaded India in 327, advancing as far as the Hyphasis. Died 
at Babylon of a fever said to have been aggravated by excessive drinking. 

AlexanderI. 1777-1825. Emperor of Russia. II., 1818-1881; 
assassinated by the Nihilists. III., 1845-.... 

Alexander I. Pope from 108 to 117. II., 1061-1073. III., 

IV., 1254-1261. V., 1409-1410. WI., 1492-1503. 

....-1124. King of Scotland. II., 1198-1249. 


American poet and 
Pru- 


French geometer. 


1159-1181. 

Alexander I. 
III., 1241-1286. 

Alexander, Archibald. 1772-1851. Am. author and divine. 

Alexander, James Waddell. 1804-1859. Sonof A.A. Ameri- 
can author and divine. 

Alexander, Joseph Addison. 1809-1859. Sonof A.A. Ameri- 
can theologian and orientalist. 

Alexander, William. Lord Stirling. 
Revolutionary general. 

Alfieri, Vittorio. 1749-1803. Italian poet. 

Alfonso XII. 1857-1885. King of Spain. 

Alfred. Zhe Great. 849?-g01. King of the West Saxons. 
Established schools and a system of police, and founded a navy. 

Algardi, Alessandro. 1600?-1654. Italian sculptor. 

Alger, William Rounseville. 1823-.... Am.author and divine. 

Allen, Ethan. 1742-1789. American Revolutionary com- 


mander. With only eighty-three men, in 1775, he captured Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. 


Abraham a Sancta Clara. (Ulrich Megerle). 
Ger. pulpit orator ; chaplain at the court of Vienna. 
Abt, Franz. 1819-1885. Ger. musician and composer. 
the Swallows Homeward Fly; Oh, Ve Tears; 

zs Your Rest. 


Albani, Emma. 1850-.... American vocalist. 


Allen, William F. 1847-.... American perfecter of the new 
system of standard time. 


Allen, William Henry. 1784-1813. Am. naval commander. 
Allibone, Samuel Austin, 1816-.... Am.author. Cvitical 
Dictionary of English Literature. 
Allison, William R. 1829-.... 
Allston, Washington. 1779-1843. American painter. 
Alma-Tadema, Lawrence. 1836. Belgian painter. 

Alva, Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of. 1508-1582. 
Spanish commander in the Netherlands, infamous for his cruelties. 
Ambrose, Saint. 340?-397. One of the fathers of the 

church, 
Ames, Fisher. 1758-1808. Am. orator and statesman. 


Amherst, Jeffrey. Lord Amherst. 1717-1797. British 


general and field-marshal and governor of Virginia. 


4mpere, Andre Marie. 1775-1836. French mathematician 
and natural philosopher. 


1726-1783. American 


1642-1709, 


When 
Over The Stars 


Am. lawyer and statesman. ° 
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Anacreon, B.C. 560?-478. Greek poet. Many of his poems 
have been rendered into English by Moore. 

Anaxagoras. B.c. 500-428. Greek philosopher. ‘The 
father of modern science.”’ ; : 


Andersen, Hans Christian. 
novelist. 


Anderson, Maj. Robert. 1805-1861. Defender of Ft. Sumter. 

Anderson, Mary. 1859-.... American actress, 

Andrassy, Julian, Count. 1823-.... Hungarian statesman. 

Andre, John. 1751-1780. English spy; hanged for his con- 
nection with the contemplated treason of Arnold. 

Andrew, John Albion. 1818-1867. American statesman and 
abolitionist ; governor of Massachusetts. 

Andros, Sir Edmund. 1637-1714. British colonial governor 
of New England, 

Anjou. Famous noble house of France. 

Anne of Austria. 1601-1666. Queen of France. 

Anne. 1664-1714. Queen of England; last of the Stuarts. 

Anthon, Charles. 1797-1867. American classical scholar. 

Anthony, St. 251-356? Egyptian founder of monachism. 


1805-1875. Danish author and 


Anthony, Henry B. 1815-.... U.S. Senator. 

Anthony of Padua, St. 1195-1231. Monk of Franciscan order. 

Anthony, Susan B. 1820-.... American “ woman’s rights”’ 
advocate, 

Antigonus. Cyclops. B.C. 382?-301. General of Alexander 
the Great. 


Antiochus I. King of Syria and Babylonia; reigned B.c. 
280-261. II., reigned B.c. 261-246; poisoned by his queen, Laodice. 
III. (The Great), reigned B.c. 223-187. 

Antisthenes. Fl. 4008.c. Greek philosopher; regarded as 
the founder of the Cynic school. 

Antoinette, Marie. 1755-1793. Queen of Louis XVI. o1 
France; guillotined. 

Antonelli, Giacomo. 

Antonius, Marcus. 
general and statesman. 


1806-1876. Italian cardinal. 
Mark Antony. B.C. 93?-30. Roman 


Applegarth, Robert. 1831-.... Leaderof the workingmen 
of England. 
Aquinas, Thomas. Saint. Zhe Angelic Doctor. 1224-1274. 


Theologian, teacher and writer; member of the order of St. Dominic. 
Arabi Pasha. 1834-.... Egyptian revolutionist. 
Aram, Eugene. 1704-1759. English scholar; noted for his 
learning no less than for his tragic fate, Executed for the murder of one 


Daniel Clark, whom he is said to have killed to procure means for prose- 
cuting his studies. The chief character in one of Bulwer’s novels. 


Arbuthnot, John. 1675-1735. Scottish physician, 

Archimedes. 8.c. 287?-212. Greek mathematician and 
natural philosopher. 

Argyll (or Argyle), Archibald Campbell, eighth earl. 1598- 
1661. Scottish Covenanter; defeated by Montrose ; executed for treason, 


Argyll (or Argyle), George Douglas Campbell, seventh duke. 


1823-.... English statesman and author. The Reign of Law. — 
Ariosto, Ludovico. 1474-1533. Italian poet. Orlando 
Furioso. 
Aristides. B.c. ....-468? Athenian general and statesman. 


Aristophanes. B.C. 4447-380? Greek comic poet. 

Aristotle. Zhe Stagirite. B.C. 384-322. Greek philosopher; 
tutor of-Alexander the Great. £thics. 

Arius. 255?-336? Patriarch of Alexandria and founder of 
the Arian schism. 

Arkwright, Sir Richard. 1732-1792. 


and inventor of the spinning-jenny. 


English manufacturer - 
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See Hermann. 
1560-1609. Dutch 


Arminius. B.C. 16-21 A.D. Ger. hero. 

Arminius, Jacobus (Jacob Harmen). 
founder of the Arminian theology. 

Armitage, Edward. 1817—.... Eng. historical painter, 

Armstrong, John. 1709-1779. Scottish poet and physician. 

Armstrong, Sir William George. 1810-.... Eng™sh inven- 
tor of the Armstrong gun, 

Arnaud, Henri. 1641-1721. Leader of the Waldenses, 

Arndt, Ernst Moritz. 1769-1860. German poet and writer. 

Arnheim, Johann Georg von. 1581-1641. German general 
and diplomatist. 

Arnim, Harry Carl Edward w)}. 
diplomatist. 

Arnold, Benedict. 


1824-1879 Prussian 


1740-1801. .)§!;:rican general and traitor. 


His plot to betray West Point, one o{ the most important of American - 


fortresses, into the hands of the British, was betrayed by the capture of 
Major Andre, and he barely escaped. He became a colonel in the 
British army, and is said to have received £6,315 from the British as 
indemnity for the loss he sustained by his treachery. 

Arnold of Brescia (or Arnaldo). ....—1155. 
former, orator and popular leader. 

Arnold, Edwin. 1832-.... 
Light of Asia. 

Arnold, Matthew. 1822-1888. English author, poet and critic. 
God and the Bible; The Strayed Reveller ; Essays on Criticism, etc. 

Arnold, Thomas. 1795-1842. English historian and master 
of Rugby. History of Rome. 

Arnold von Winkelried. ....-1386. Swiss patriot, who 
broke the Aystrian phalanx at the battle of Sempach by throwing him- 
self against the points of their spears, gathering in his arms all the spears 
within reach, He was mortally wounded, but his brave action decided 
the fate of the battle in favor of his countrymen. e 

Artemisia. FI. 4808.c. Queen of Halicarnassus. Joined 
the fleet of Xerxes against Greece, and commanded her own ship in the 
battle of Salamis with courage and ability. 

Artemisia. Fl. 350 B.c. Consort of Mausolus, Prince of 
Caria, and after his death erected in his honor a tomb numbered among 
the seven wonders of the world. 

Artevelde, Jacob van. 1300?-1345. 
Ghent. 

Artevelde, Philip van, son of J. v. A. 
of the insurrection in Flanders. 

Arthur, Chester Allan. 1831-1886. Twenty-first President of 
the United States. Born at St, Albans, Vermont; read law, was 
admitted to the bar and began practice in New York city ; 1860, quarter- 
master-general on the staff of Gov. Morgan; 1871, collector of the port 
of New York, but superseded, 1878, by Gen. Merritt; 1880, placed in 
nomination for vice-president by the republican party and elected ; suc- 
ceeded to the presidency on the deat’. of Garfield, Sept. 19, 188r. 

Arthur, Timothy Shay. 1809-1841. American author. 
Lights and Shadows of Real Life; 132 Nights in a Bar-Roomt, etc. 

Ascham, Roger. 1515-1568. English scholar and author. 

Ashburton, Alexander Baring, Lord. 1774-1848. English 
diplomatist, (Ashburton, treaty.) 

Aspasia of Miletus. B.c. ....-432? 
Athenian law not permitting a citizen to marry a foreigner, 
called himself one of her disciples. 

Astor, John Jacob. 1763-1848. Wealthy American merchant, 
native of Heidelberg, Germany. Settled in New York city, and entered 
the fur trade with great success, establishing trading posts in the north- 
west as far as the Pacific Ocean and founding Astoria in 1811. He 
next made extensive investments in real estate, and when he died his 
property was estimated at twenty millions, Founded the Astor Library. 


Atahualpa. ....-1533. 


Italian re- 


English journalist and poet. 


Leader of the people of 


1340-1382. Leader 


Mistress of Pericles, the 
Socrates 


Last Inca of Peru. 
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Athanasius. 296?-373. Greek father of the church. 
Athelstan. 895?-941. King of England. 
Athenagoras. Fl. 168. Greek Christian philosopher. 


Atterbury, Francis. 1662-1732. Eng. prelate and politician. 
Attila. Zhe Scourge of God. ....-453. King of the Huns. 
Attucks, Cgispus. ....-1770. Mulatto leader of mob in 


Boston massacre. 


Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit. 1784-1871. French com. 
poser. Fra Diavolo; Masaniello. 
Audubon, John James. 1780-1851. American ornithologist. 


Auerbach, Berthold. 1812-1882, German Jewish author 
and poet. The Country House on the Rhine. 

Augereau, Pierre Francois Charles, Duc de Castiglione. 1757- 
1816, French general. The son of a mechanic, he received but little 
education. Enlisted as a private in the French army in 1792, but was: 
rapidly promoted, and at the end of a year had attained to the rank of 
general of division. Throughout his successful military career he ex- 
hibited remarkable valor and ability. 

Augustine, Saint. 354-430. Latin father of the church. 

Augustus I. 1670-1733. King of Poland and elector of 
Saxony. 


Augustus Cesar. B.C.63-A.D.14. First Emperor of Rome- 


-Aumale, Henri Eugene Philippe Louis d’Orleans, Duc d’. 


1822-1883. French general. Son of King Louis Philippe. 
Aurelianus. 212-275. Roman emperor. 
Aurelius Antoninus, Marcus. Marcus Aurelius. 

Roman emperor and philosopher “ 
Aurung-Zebe. 1618-1707. Emperor of Hindostan. 
Ausonius. 310-394? Latin poet. 

Austen, Jane. 1775-1817. English author. 
Austin, Saint. Fl. 597. The apostle of England. 
Austin, Stephen F. ....-1836. Founded the first colony in’ 


Texas. - 
Avicenna. 980-1037. Arabian physician. 
Aytoun, William Edmondstoune. 1813-1865. 


121-180: 


Scottish poet. 


ABER, Mohammed. Founder of the 
Mogul empire in India, 

Baccio della Porta. fra Bartolommeo di San Marco. 
1469-1517. Italian painter, member of the order of St. Dominic. Last 
Judgment; Marriage of St. Catherine; Virgin on a Throne, 

Bach, Johann Sebastian. 1685-1750. German composer and 
musical director, distinguished also for his skill as a performer on the” 
organ and the piano. Zhe Nativity. 

Bache, Alexander Dallas. 1806-1867. American philoso- 
pher and savant; great-grandson of Dr, Franklin. . 

Bache, Franklin. 1792-1864. Am. physician and chemist. 

Back, Sir George. 1796-1878. English Arctic navigator. 

Bacon, Francis, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. Albans. Lord 
Bacon. 1561-1626, | English statesman, jurist and philosopher, Son 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great seal under Elizabeth. His 
youthful precocity caused Queen Elizabeth to call him her ‘‘ little lord 
keeper.”’ Studied at Trinity College, and at 15 began to oppcse the 
philosophy of Aristotle. . Called to the bar, and made queen’s counse! 
at 28. Solicitor-general, 1607; judge of the marshal’s court, 1611; 
attorney-general, 1613; lord keeper, 1617; lord high chancellor, 1619. 
Charged with gross bribery and corruption in Parliament, 1621, he 
pleaded guilty, and was sentenced to pay a fine of £40,000, and to be” 
imprisoned during the royal pleasure, and incapacitated from holding 
public office. He regained his liberty after two days’ imprisonment, his 
fine, too, being remitted by King James, who also allowed him a pension 
of £1,200 per annum. He spent the remainder of his life in retirement, 
diligently pursuing the study of literature and science. The belief 


1483 ?—-1530. 
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that Bacon is the real author or at least the principal author of 
the plays attributed to Shakespeare has of late years found many 
adherents, and numerous books on the subject have been published. 
The Wisdom of the Ancients ; Novum Organum. 

Bacon, Nathaniel. 1630?-1677. Virginia patriot, born in 
England. 

Bacon, Roger. Zhe Admirable Doctor. 
lish philosopher. Opus Majus. 

Baconthorp, John. Zhe Resolute Doctor. 
English monk and philosopher. 

Baffin, William. 1580-1622. English navigator. (Baffin’s Bay.) 

Bailey, Philip James. 1816-.... English lawyer and poet. 
Festus; The Mystic. 

Baillie, Joanna. 1762-1851. Scottish poetess. 
Legend ; Plays on the Passions. 

Baillie, Matthew. 1761-1823. Scottish physician. 

Baillie, Robert. 1602 ?-1662. Scottish theologian. 

Bailly, Jean Sylvain. 1736-1793. French astronomer and 
philosopher. 1780, first president of the States-General; mayor of Paris 
same year. Endeavoring, with Lafayette, to curb the violence of the 
revolutionists, he caused the National Guard to fire ona riotous mob in 
the Champ de Mars, in 1791, thus incurring the enmity of the people. 
Executed by the Jacobins. 

Baily, Edward Hodges. 1788-1867. English sculptor. 

Baily, Francs. 1774-1844. English astronomer. 

Bainbridge, William. 1774-1833. Am. naval commander. 

Baird, Sir David. 1757-1829. Scottish general. 

Baird, Spencer F. 1823-.... American naturalist. 


Bajazet (or Bayazeed). 1347-1403. Sultan of the Ottomans. 
Subjugated Bulgaria, Asia Minor, and a portion of Greece, and gained 
a victory over the Hungarians, French and Poles at Nicopolis, in 1396. 
Defeated and captured in 1401 by Tamerlane, by whom he is said to 
have been confined in an iron cage. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White. 1821—-.... English African 
explorer, and author of geographical and literary works. In 1847 he 
established a sanatorium and prosperous agricultural settlement in the 
mountains of Ceylon, 6,200 feet above sea level, whither he conveyed 
emigrants and the best breeds of sheepand cattle. In 1861-4.explored, 
at hisown expense, the region lying around the sources of the White 
Nile ; discovered and named Lake Albert N’yanza, and found the exit of 
the Nile, In 1869, the sultan of Turkey placed at his disposal 1,500 
troops, with which another expedition was made to the great African 
lakes. 

‘Baker, Valentine, Pasha. English officer and commander of 
Egyptian troops in the Soudan. 

‘Balboa, Vasco Nufiez de. 1475?-1517. Spanish discoverer. 
Discovered the Pacific Ocean, 1513. The jealousy of his superior offi- 
cers caused his conviction on a charge of treason, for which he was 
executed, 

Baldwin I. 1058-1118. King of Jerusalem; brother of 
Godfrey de Bouillon. 


I214¢1292. Eng- 


oo 22-1346? 


The Family 


Balfe, Michael William. 1808-1870. Irish composer. The’ 


Bohemian Girl, 
Baliol, Edward. 
Baliol, John. 

Baliol. 
Baliol, John de. 1259?-1314. Son of the preceding. King 


of Scotland; rival of Bruce. 


Ballou, Hosea. 1771-1852. American theologian; founder 
of the denomination of Universalists. 


Balmes, Jaime Lucio. 1810-1848. Spanish philosopher and 
theologian, 


....-1363. King of Scotland. 
....-1269. English baron; father of Edward 


Balzac, Honoré de. 1799-1850 French novelist. 


Bancroft, George. 1800-1887. American historian and diplo- 
matist. Minister to Germany and to England; secretary of the navy, 
History of the United Staves, which has been translated into all the 
principal languages of Europe. F 

Baner (or Banier), Johan. 1595-1641. Swedish general. 

Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss. 1816-.... American general and 
politician. Native of Massachusetts; worked during boyhood in a cot- 
ton factory; learnea the machinist’s trade; edited a country newspa- 
per; admitted to the bar; elected to Legislature of his native state in 
1849, and three years later became speaker, Sent to Congress in 1852 asa 
Democrat, and in 1854 re-elected by the American and Republican par- 
ties. Speaker of House in 1855, Served three terms as Governor of 
Massachusetts, and in 1861 was appointed major-general of volunteers. 
After the war was sent to Congress in 1866, 1868 and 1870. Supported 
Horace Greeley for presidency in 1872, Re-elected to Congress in 18976 
by Democrats and disaffected Republicans. 

Banks, Thomas. 1735-1!'5. British sculptor. 

Banneker, Benjamin. 1!'31-1806. American negro mathe- 
matician. ; 

Barbarossa, Hadher. 1476?-1546. Corsairking of Algiers. 

Barbaroux, Charles Jean Marie. 1767-1794. French rep- 
resentative and Girondist; beheaded by the Jacobins. 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia. 1743-1825. English authoress. 

Barbour, John. 1320?-1395? Scottish poet. Zhe Bruce. 

Barclay de Tolly, Michael, Prince. 1755-1818. Russian 
field-marshal. : 

Barclay, Robert. 1648-1690. Scottish Quaker author. 

Barham, Richard Harris. 1788-1845. English divine and 
humorist. Jngoldsby Legends. 

Barebone, Praise God. ....-1680. English fanatic. 

Baring, Sir Francis. 1740-1810. English capitalist. 

Barlow, Joel. 1755-1812. American patriot and poet. 

Barnard, John’s. 1815-1882. American general and writer. 

Barmecides. Famous Persian family, noted for its tragic fate. 

Barnes, Albeit. 1798-1870. American theologian and com- 
mentator. 

Barneveldt, Johan van Olden. 1549-1619. Dutch statesman. 

Barnum, Phineas T. 1810-.... American showman; na- 
tive of Connecticut. Humbugs of the World. 

Barras, Paul Francois Jean Nicola, Count de. 1755-1829. 
French statesman. 

Barry, James. 1741-1806. Irish painter. 

Barry Cornwall. See Procter. 


Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, Jules. 1805-.... French states- 
man and writer. ¥ 

Baxter, Richard. 1615-1691. English Dissenting minister 
and writer. Zhe Saints’ Everlasting Rest; Call to the Unconverted. 

Bayard, Pierre du Terrail de. 1475-1524. French warrior, 
whose bravery earned for him the sobriquet ‘‘The cavalier without 
fear and without reproach.” Francis I. showed the universal reverence 
for Bayard’s character by cht ising to be knighted at his hands. Mor- 
tally wounded at Romagnan{j, Bayard would not allow himself to be 
carried from the field of battle, efusing to ‘‘ turn his back to the enemy 
for the first time.’’ 

Bayle, Pierre. 1647-1706. French philosopher and critic. 

Bazaine, Francois Achille. 1811-1888. French general. Made 
general of division during the Crimean war; held a command in the 
French expedition to Mexico, in 1862, with great distinction, and suc- 
ceeded to the supreme command in 1863. Created a marshal of France im 
1864. Inthe Franco-German war he surrendered the fortress of Metz,with 
173,000 men, 6,000 officers, 50 generals and 3 marshals, and fled to Eng- 
land. He was court-martialed and sentenced to degradation and death, 
but the sentence was commuted to twenty years’ imprisonment. Con. 


fined at the isle Sainte Marguerite, he escapec iu nine months and. 


settled in Madrid. 
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Jeaconsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of. 
lish statesman and novelist. His first novel, Vivian Grey, was pub- 
lished at the age of 21. Entered Parliament in 1837, and became the 
leader of the Conservative party. Acted as chancellor of the exchequer 
a number of years, and in 1868 was prime minister of England for a few 
months. Was again called to the premiership in 1874, and was raised 
to the peerage. Was succeeded in 1880 by William E, Gladstone. 

Beaton (or Beatoun), David, Cardinal. 1494-1546. Primate 
of Scotland. 

Beattie, James. 1735-1803. Scottish poet and philosopher. 

Beauharnais, Eugene de. 1781-1824. French general; son 
of Alexander de Beauharnais and Josephine, afterward Empress of 
France. 

Beaumarchais, Pierre Auguste Caron de. 1732-1799. French 
dramatist. 

Beaumont, Francis. 1586-1615. 
associate of John Fletcher, 

Beauregard, Peter Gustavus Toutant. 1816-.... American 
Confederate general. Born in Louisiana; graduate of West Point ; 
served in Mexico, Entered Confederate army in 1861, and commanded at 
Fort Sumter and at the first battle of Bull Run; defeated at Shiloh by 
Gen, Grant in 1862; defended Charleston in 1863. 

Becket, Thomas 4. 1117-1170. Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
high chancellor of England. Having excommunicated two bishops for 
complying with the king’s will, he was assassinated by four barons of the 
royal household. Canonized in 1172. 

Bede. The Venerable. 673?-735. English monk and 
ecclesiastical writer. Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation. 
Bedford, John Plantagenet, Duke of. 1390-1435. English 
general. Regent of France and protector of England during the 

minority of Henry VI. Defeated by Joan of Arc. 

Beecher, Henry Ward. 1813-1887. American divine and lec- 
turer. BorninConnecticut. Pastor of Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, since 1847. Powerful advocate of the abolition movement. 
Star Papers; Sermons. 

Beecher, Lyman. 1775-1863. American divine. 
H.W. B. Views on Theology. 

Beethoven, Ludwig von. 1770-1827. German composer. 
Sinfonia Erotica ; Lenore; Fidelio; Ninth Symphony. 

Behring, Vitus. 1680-1742? Danish navigator. Discovered 
Behring’s Strait ; suffered shipwreck while commanding an expedition 
to the northern seas and died on Behring’s Island. 

Belisarius. 505?-565. Byzantine general. 

Bell, Sir Charles. 1774-1842. Scottish physiologist. 

Bellini, Vincenzo. 1802-1835. Italian composer. 
nambula; I Puritani; Norma. 

Belvedere, Andrea. 1646-1732. 

Belzoni, Giovanni Battista. 

Bendemann, Edward. 


1804-1880. Eng- 


English dramatic writer ; 


Father of 


La Son- 


Italian painter. 

1778-1823. Italian traveller. 

1811—.... German painter. 

Benedek, Ludwig von. 1804-1878. Hungarian general. 

Benedict I. Pope from 575 to 578. II., 684-685. III., 855- 
858. IV., 900-903. V., chosen pope 964 but driven from Rome by Otho 
I., died at Hamburg 965. VI., 972-974; killed by the people of Rome. 
VII., 975-984. VIII., 1012-1024, IX., ascended the pontifical chair in 
1034, but was driven from Rome. X., 1058-1059, when he was deposed 
on account of being irregularly elected. XI., 1303-1304. XII., 1334- 
1342. XIII., 1724-1730. XIV., 1740-1758. 

Benedict XIII. 1334-1424. Anti-Pope. Original name, 
Pedro de Luna, Chosen pope at Avignon in 1394, while Boniface 1X. 
reigned at Rome. Both were deposed in 1415 by the council of Con- 

4 stance, 
Benedict, Sir Julius. 1804-.... 


composer, residing in England since 1835. 


Benezet, Anthony. 


German musician and 


1713-1784. French philanthropist. 


Bennett, James Gordon. 1800-1872. American journalist; 
native of Scotland; founded the Vew York Herald. 

Benjamin, Park. 1809-1864. Am. journalist and poet. 

Bentham, Jeremy. 1748-1832. English jurist and utilitarian 
philosopher, q 

Bentinck, William Charles Cavendish, Lord. 


British general; governor-general of India, 

Bentley, Richard. 1662-1742.. English classical scholar anc 
divine. The Epistles of Phalaris. 

Benton, Thomas Hart. 1782-1858. American statesman. 
Born at Hillsboro, N. C.; removed to Tennessee, where he studied 
law, and commenced practice at 29. Commanded a regiment under 
Gen, Jackson, who, ina quarrel, attempted to strike Benton with a horse- 
whip, causing Benton’s brother to severely wound Gen, Jackson with a 
pistol. Benton shortly atter removed to St. Louis, where he published 

a political paper. Elected to the United States Senate in 1820, he con- 
tinued a member of that body for thirty years, being defeated in 1850 by 
a division in the Democratic party on the slavery question. His advo- 
cacy of a gold and silver currency during his second term in the Senate 
earned for him the sobriquet of ‘‘ Old Bullion.’ Elected in 1852 to 
the National House of Representatives, he earnestly opposed the repeal ot 
the Missouri Compromise. Defeated for the governorship of Missouri in 
1856, Favored Buchanan for the presidency in opposition to his son- 
in-law, Fremont. A Thirty Years’ View. 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de. 1780-1857. French lyric poet 


Bergerac, Cyrano de. 1620-1655. Fr. dramatist and duelist. 


1774-1839 
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- Beriot, Charles Auguste de. 1802-1870. Belgian violinist 
and composer. 
Berkeley, George. 1684-1753. Irish Protestant prelate and 


metaphysician. The Principles of Human Knowledge. 
Berlichingen, Gétz von. Of the [ron Hand. 
German warrior; hero of one of Goethe’s dramas. 4 
Berlioz, Louis Hector. 1803-1869. French composer. the 
Damnation of Faust; symphonies, Harold, Romeo and Juliet, 
Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste Jules. 1764-1844. Marshal « ‘ 
France; King of Sweden and Norway as Carl XIV. Johan. 
Bernard, Saint. 1091-1153. French ecclesiastic, canonized 
1174. Abbot at Clairvaux, refusing other ecclesiastical preferment, but 
exerting great power over Europe. 
Bernard de Menthon, Saint. 
hospices of St. Bernard. 
Bernardo del Carpio. Fl. 9th century. Spanish soldier. 
Bernhardt, Sara (Mme. Damala). 1850-.... Fr. tragedienne. 
Bert, Paul. 1833—.... French physician and politician. 
Berthier, Louis Alexandre, Prince of Wagram. 1753-1815. 
Marshal of France. 
Berthollet, Claude Louis. 1748-1822. French chemist. 
Berwick, James Fitz-James, Duke of. 1660-1734. Marsha! 


of France; natural son of James II. of England. 


1480-15562. 


923-1008. Founder of the 


Bessel, Friedrich Wilhelm. 1784-1846. Prus. astronomer. 

Bessemer, Henry. 1813-.... Englishengineer. (Besseme: 
process.) 

Beust, Friedrich Ferdinand von, Count. 1809-.... German 
statesman. 

Beza, Theodore, 1519-1605. Fr. Calvinistic theologian, 


Biddle, John, The father of English Unitarians, 1615-1662. 


English theologian. 
Biddle, Nicholas. 
Bierstadt, Albert. 


native of Germany. 
Billings, William. 
Binney, Amos, 1803-1847. 
Binney, Horace. 1780-1875. 


1786-1844, American financier, 
1829-1882, American landscape painter 


1746-1800. American musical compose; 
American naturalist. 
American lawyer. 
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1792-1857. American politician. 
Bird, Robert Montgomery. 1803-1854. American author. 


Bismarck-Schonhausen, Karl Otto, Prince. 1I815-.... 
German statesman; chancellor of the German Empire. 


Birney, James G. 


Bjornson, Bjérnstjerne. 1832-.... Norwegian poet and 
novelist. 
Black Hawk. 1767-1838. American Indian chief. 


‘Black, William. 1841-.... Scottish author. 
Thule; MacLeod of Dare; A Daughter of Heth. 

‘Blackburn, Joseph Clay Stiles. 1838-.... Am. statesman. 

Blackstone, Sir William. 1723-1780. English jurist. Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England. 

‘Blackwood, William. 1776-1817. Scottish publisher. Black- 
wood's Magazine. 

Blaine, James Gillespie. 1830-.... American statesman. 
Born in Pennsylvania; removed to Maine, where he edited the Port- 
land Advertiser; served four terms in the Legislature; in Congress 
from 1862 to 1876, and speaker for three terms. Prominent candidate for 
the Republican nemination for the presidency in 1876 and 1880, Chosen 
United States senator in 1877, but resigned to accept the secretaryship 
of state under Garfield. 

Blair, Hugh. 1718-1800. Scottish divine and rhetorician. 

Blake, Robert. 1599-1657. British admiral, regarded as 
the founder of England’s naval supremacy. 

Blake, William. 1757-1828. English poet and artist. 

Blanc, Jean Joseph Louis. 1813-1883. French journalist, 
historian and politician. 

‘Blanchard, Thomas. 

‘Blennerhasset, Harman. 
plice of Aaron Burr. 


A Princess of 


1788-1864. American inventor. 
1770-1831. Friend and accom- 


Blessington, Margaret, Countess of (wée Power). 1789-1849. 
Beautiful and accomplished Irish lady. 

‘Blind, Carl. 1820-.... German radical. 

Bloomfield, Robert. 1766-1823. English poet. A tailor’s 


son and ashoemaker’s apprentice. The Farmer's Boy. 
Blucher, Gebhard Lebrecht von. Marschall Vorwérts. 
Decided the battle of Waterloo. 
1810-,... Prussian general and 


1742 
-1819. Prussian field-marshal. 

Blumenthal, Leonard von. 
strategist. 


Boabdil. 
Boadicea. 


»++.-1536? Last Moorish king of Granada. 


....-62. British queen. 


‘Bobadilla, Francisco de. FI. 1500. Spanish administrator 
who sent Columbus in chains to Spain. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni. 1313-1375. It. novelist. Decameron. 


Bodenstedt, Friedrich Martin. 1819-.... German poet and 
author. 
Boerhaave, Herman. 1668-1738. Dutch physician and 


philosopher. 
Boethius, Anicius Manlius Torquatus Severinus. 475-525? 


Roman statesman and philosopher. Falsely charged with treason, he 
was beheaded. De Consolatione Philosophie. 


Bogardus, James. 1800-1874. American inventor. 

‘Bohn, Henry George. 1800-.... English publisher. 

Boileau-Despreaux, Nicolas. 1636-1711. French poet and 
satirist. 

Boleyn, Anne. 1507 ?-1536. Second queen of Henry VIII. 
of England, Beheaded. 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Viscount. 1678-1751. English 
author, orator and politician. Dissertation on Parties. 

Bolivar, Simon. 1783-1830. Liberator of the South Ameri- 
can rolonies. 


Bonaparte, Charles Louis Napoleon. Vafoleon J/I. 1808- 
1873. Sonof Louis Bonaparte. Emperor of the French. As claimant 
to the ‘thro: e of France, he attempted in 1836 to take Strasburg, but 
was banished. In 1840 he was imprisoned in Havre for an attempted 
insurrection at Boulogne, but escaped to England in 1846. Returning to 
France after the revolution of 1848, he was elected president. He gained 
the support of the army, and abolishing popular representation by the 
coup @ etat of 1851, was declared emperor. In 1853 he married Eugenie, 
Countess de Teba. Having surrendered at Sedan, after the decisive 
battle of the Franco-German war, he was deposed and retired to Chisel- 
hurst, in England, where he died. 

Bonaparte, Jerome. 1784-1860. Youngest brother of Napo- 
leon I. King of Westphalia. 


Bonaparte, Joseph. 1768-1844. Eldest brother of Napoleon 
I. King of Spain. 

Bonaparte, Louis. 1778-1846. Brother of Napoleon I. 
King of Holland. é 
Bonaparte, Lucien, Prince de Canina. 1775-1840. Brother 

of Napoleon I. 
Bonaparte, Napoleon. Vafpoleon 7. 1769-1821. Emperor 


of the French, Born at Ajaccio, Corsica. Attended a military school 
from 1779 to 1784, and showed particular aptitude for history and mathe- 
matics. Entered the army as sub-lieutenant in 1785, and in 1792 had 
risen to the rank of captain of artillery. In 1793 he submitted a plan 
for the reduction cf Toulon, held by the English and Spaniiards, and was 
entrusted with its execution. His success in this undertaking won for 
him a commission as brigadier-general. In 2794, on the fall of Robes- 
pierre, Napoleon was suspended and put under arrest, his detention, 
however, being of short duration. In the spring of 1795, on the remodel- 
ling of the army, he was again suspended, and placed upon half-pay, the 
only reason given by the authorities being that he was too young to com- 
mand the artillery of anarmy. In the fall, on the breaking out of a for- 
midable insurrection led by the National Guard, the whole force of 
insurgents numbering more than 30,000, the convention recalled Napo- 
leon, who, with only 5,000 regulars and 1,500 volunteers, gained a 
brilliant victory after a brief but sanguinary engagement. This victory 
+ made him virtually commander-in-chief of the army of the interior, In 
1796 he was appointed to the command-in-chief of the army of Italy, and 
in the same year married Josephine de Beauharnais. In his very first 
campaign Napoleon appeared a consummate general, His peculiar 
mode of attack consisted in precision of movement, concentration of 
forces and formidable charges upon a determinate point, In a few weeks 
he gained four victories, conquered Lombardy and laid siege to Mantua, 
which he captured after almost annihilating three Austrian armies. 
Napoleon then turned his arms against the Pope, compelling him to pay 
30,000,000 lires and surrender many valuable works of art.« After 
defeating another Austrian army sent to Italy, Napoleon concluded a 
treaty securing his brilliant success. In 1798 he was given command of 
a powerful expedition into Egypt, the intention being to strike at the 
power of Great Britain, and gained a decisive victory over the Mamelukes 
and Turkish auxiliaries at the battle of the Pyramids, and another at 
Aboukir. Returning to France, he overthrew the Directory and was 
elected first consul. In 1800 he gained the great victory of Marengo, 
Made peace with England 1802, granted general amnesty, established 
public order, re-established the Catholic faith, and produced his Crvi? 
Code. 
England, Russia, Sweden and Prussia. Divorced from Josephine in 
1809, he married Maria Louise, daughter of the Emperor of Austria, in 
1810, In 1812 occurred’ the ill-fated Russian campaign, Napoleon’s 
loss being estimated at 450,000 men. Beaten at Leipzig, 1813, he made 
a disastrous retreat. In 1814 the allies entered Paris, compelled Napo- 
leon to abdicate, and sent him to Elba, granting him the sovereignty 
of that island, with a yearly pension of 6,000,000 francs, Returning 
again to France, he was enthusiastically received and raised an army of 
about’125,000, but was completely defeated at Waterloo, 1815. He 
abdicated again, and, unable to carry out his intention of embarking for 
America, he surrendered to the captain of a British man-of-war. Carried 


to the island of St, Helena, he died there in 1821 after nearly six years’. 


confinement, 


Napoleon became emperor in 1804, and engaged in war with ~ 
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Bonaparte, Napoleon Joseph Charles Paul. Prince Napoleon. 
1822-.... Son of Napoleon I, and Maria Theresa. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon Francois Charles Joseph. Napoleon Il. 
1811-1832, Son of Napoleon I. and Maria Theresa. 
Bonaventura, Saint. Zhe Seraphic Doctor. 

Italian theologian. 
Bonheur, Rosa (or Rosalie), 1822-.... 


animals, 
Boniface I. 


1221-1274. 
French painter of 


Pope, ruling from 419 to 422. II., 530-532. 
IIL., elected 607 and diedsame year. IV., 608-615. V., 619-624; dis- 
tinguished for his efforts to convert the Britons VI., died in &os, fif- 
teen days after his election to the Papacy. VII. (Anti-Pope),elected 
974, during reign of Benedict VI ; driven from Rome, but returned in 
985, imprisoning John XIV., who is said to have been starved to death; 
died 985 VIII., 1294-1303. IX., 1389-1404. 

Boniface, Winfred, Saint. Apostle of Germany. 

Bonner, Edmund. Bloody Bonner. 1490?-1569. 
of London, noted for his persecution of the Protestants. 

Bonneville, Benjamin L. E. 1795?-1878. American soldier 
and traveller, 

Bonnivard, Francois de. 
Prisoner of Chillon. 

Boone, Daniel. 1735-1820? American pioneer. Born in 
Pennsylvania, but removed in boyhood to North Carolina. Visited 
Kentucky, hitherto unexplored, in 1769, and emigrated to that State 
with his own and five other families in 1773, constructing a fort at 
Boonsborough in 1775. Captured by the Indians, he was adopted by 
them, but escaped and returned to the fort, which was shortly after at- 
tacked by Indians under the British flag. The fort was ably de- 
fended, two of Boone’s sons, however, being killed. Boone lost his 
lands in Kentucky in consequence of a defective title, and, removing to 
Missouri, pursued the occupation of a hunter and trapper. 

Booth, Edwin. 1833-.... Son of Junius Brutus Booth. 


American tragedian. 


Booth, John Wilkes, 1835-1865. Son of Junius Brutus Booth. 
American actor, who became infamous as the assassin of Abraham 
Lincoln, whom he shot at the theatre on the evening of April 14th, 1565. 
Effected his escape, but was traced into Virginia, where, refusing to sure 
render, he was shot. 


Booth, Junius Brutus. 


680-755? 
Bishop 


1496-1570. The hero of Byron’s 


1796-1852. 
1798-1856. American civil engineer. 


English tragedian. 
Borden, Simeon. 


Borgi, Giovanni. 1735-1802. 
schools. 

Borgia, Cesare, Duc de Valentinois. 1457-1507. Natural 
son of Alexander VI. Italian cardinal and military leader, Made 
cardinal in 1492, but afterwards secularized, Notorious for cunning, 
perfidy and cruelty, 


Italian founder of ragged 


Borgia, Francisco. See Francis, Saint. 


Borgia, Lucrezia, Duchess of Ferrara. ....-1523. Sister 
of Cesare Borgia. Distinguished for beauty and talents, and a patron of 
learning, but contemporaneous writers differ in their estimation of her 
character. 


Borromeo, Carlo, Saint. 1538-1584. Italian cardinal, noted 
for benevolence and care of the sick. 


1803-1881. English author and traveller. 
1450?-1500. Dutch painter. 
1711-1761. 


Borrow, George. 
Bos, Hieronymus. 


Boscawen, Edward. English admiral. 


Bossuet, Jacques Benigne. 1627-1704. French prelate, ora- 


tor and controversialist, 
Boswell, James. 1740-1795. Scottish lawyer; biographer of 
Dr. Johnson. 


Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of. 
conspirator; husband of Mary of Scotland. 

Bottcher, Johann Friedrich. 1682-1719. Inventor of Dres- 
den china, 

Boucicault, Dion. 1822-.... Irish dramatist, residing i 
New York since 1876. Colleen Bawn; The Octoroon. : 

Boudinot, Elias. 1740-1821. Am. philanthropist and patriot. 

Bouillon, Godfrey de. 1060?-1100. Leader of the first 
Crusade, ; 

Bourbaki, Charles Denis Sauter. 1816-.... Fr. general. 

Bourbon. The name of a famous dvnasty reigning in France 


from 1589 to 1848, excepting the republic and the empire of the first 
Napoleon. 


Bourbon, Charles, Duc de. Comstable Bourbon. 1490-1527. 
French general. Killed after mounting the wall of Rome at the head of 
his troops. A prominent character in Byron’s The Deformed Trans- 

Sormed, . 

Bourdaloue, Louis. 1632-1704, French Jesuit orator. 

Bourdon, Sebastien. 1616-1671. French painter. 

Bourne, Hugh. 1772-1852. English founder of Primitive 
Methodism. 

sSowdiich, Nathaniel. 1773-1838. American mathematician: 
sonof acooper. Navigation. 

Bowdoin, James. 1727-1790. American statesman. 

Bowles, Samuel. 1826-7878. American journalist. 

Bowles, William Lisle. 1762-1850. English poet. 

Bowring, Sir John. 1792-1872. Eng. scholar and statesman. 

Boyce, William. 1710-1779. Eng. organist and composer. 

Boydell, John. 1719-1804. Eng. engraver and art publisher. 

Boyle, Robert. 1626-1691. Irish experimental philosopher 
and philanthropist. Disguisition on Final Causes. 

Bozzaris, Marcos. 1790-1823. Patriotic leader in the Greek 
war for independence, Slain in a night attack upon the Turks. 

Braddock, Edward. 1715?-1755. English general in Amer. 
ica. Killed by Indians, 

Braddon, Mary Elizabeth. 1837-.... English novelist; editor 

Lady Audley’s Secret; Dead Sea Fruit; An Open 


1526?-1577? Scottish 


of Belgravia. 
Verdict. 
Bradford, William. 1590-1657. Govertior of Plymouth colony. 
Bradford, William. 1660-1752. First printer in Pennsylvania. 
Bradshaw, John. 1586-1659. English republican judge. 
Bradstreet, Anne. 1612-1672. American poetess. 
Bradstreet, John. 1711-1774. American major-general, 
Bragg, Braxton. 1815-1876. Confederate general. 
Brahe, Tycho. 1545-1601. Swedish astronomer, 
Brainerd, David. 1718-1747. American missionary. 
Bramante d’ Urbino. Donato Lazari. 1444-1514. Italian 
architect of St. Peter’s. 
Brandt, Joseph. TZhayendanega. 
chief of the Mohawks. 


Breckenridge, John Cabell. 1821-1875. American states- 
man and Confederate general. Born in Kentucky. Vice-president 
1857-61. Democratic candidate for the presidency in 1860. Elected to 
the United States Senate from Kentucky in 1861, but resigned to enter 
the Confederate army. Confederate secretary of war, 1865, 

Bremer, Fredrika. 1802-1865. Swedish novelist. Zhe WVeigh- 
bors; The Homes of the New World, 


1777-1842. 
1569-1625. Flemish painter. 


1742?-1807. Half-breed 


Brentano, Clemens. German novelist and poet. 
Brenghel, Jan. 


Brewster, Sir David. 1781-1868. Eng. optician and physicist. 
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Brian Boru (or Borothme). 727?-1014. King of Ireland. 
Bridget, Saint. 1302-1373. Patroness of Ireland. 
Bridgman, Laura. 1829-1889. American blind deaf-mute, 
noted for her mental acquirements. 
Bright, John. 1811-1889. English statesman and orator. 
Bright, Richard. 1789-1858. English physician. 
Brillat-Savarin, Anthelme. 1755-1826. French author. 
Physiology of the Taste. 
Brissot de Warville, Jean Pierre. 
of the Girondists ; beheaded. 
Broglie, Charles Jacques Victor Albert, Duc de. 
French statesman and writer. 
Bronte, Charlotte. Currer Bell, 1816-1855. English novelist. 
Jane Eyre; Shirley; Villette. 
Brooks, James. 1810-1873. American journalist. 
Brougham, Henry, Lord. 1779-1868. British author, states- 
man and orator. ‘ 
Brown, Charles Brockden. 
Brown, Hablot, Knight. 
designer. : 
Brown, John, Captain. 1800-1859. Born in Connecticut, and 
atanner by trade. Removed to Kansas and became prominent as an 
abolitionist, and gained the title of ‘‘Ossawatomie’? bya victory, in 
1856, over a company of Missourians vastly exceeding his own force in 
number, In pursuance of a plan for the invasion of Virginia and the 
emancipation of slaves, he surprised Harper’s Ferry in 1859, and took 
the arsenal and armory and forty prisoners. Attacked the next day by 
the United States marines and the Virginia militia, two of his sons.and 
most of his company of twenty men were killed, and he himself was 
wounded and taken prisoner. He was tried and hanged at Charlestown, 
Virginia, the same year. 
Brown, Thomas. 1778-1820. Scottish metaphysician. 
Browne, Charles F. <Artemus Ward. 1835-1867. Ameri- 
can humorist. 
Browne, Sir Thomas. 
osopher and author. 
Common Errors. 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. 1809-1861. Wife of Robert 
Browning, English poetess, Aurora Leigh; Casa Guidi Windows. 
Browning, Robert.* 1812-1889. English poet. The Ring 
and the Book; Strafford; Men and Women; Fifine at the Fair; 
A Soul’s Errand. 
Brownlow, William Gannaway. 
1877. American politician, 
Brownson, Orestes Augustus. 1803-1876. Am. theologian. 
Bruce, James. 1730-1794. Scottishtraveller; discovered the 
source of the Blue Nile. 
Bruce, Robert. 1274-1329. 
Edward II. at Bannockburn, in 1314. 
Scotland. 
Brummel, George Bryan. 
English man of fashion. 
Brunel, Isambard Kingdom. -1806-1859. Eng. engineer. 
Brunel, Sir Mark Isambard. 1769-1849. English engineer, 
Built the Thames tunnel. 


1754-1793. French leader 


182I-.... 


1771-1810, Am. novelist. 
Phiz. 1815-1882, English comic 


1605-1682. English physician, phil- 
Religio Medici; Exquiries into Vulgar and 


Parson Brownlow. 1805- 


King of Scotland. Defeated 
The greatest of the rulers of 


Beau Brummel. 1778-1840. 


born in France. 


Brunelleschi, Filippo. 1377-1444. Italian architect and 
sculptor. 
Bruno, Saint. %040?-1191. German founder of the Car- 

thusians, 


Brutus, Lucius Junius. Fl. 500 B.c. 
threw Tarquin. ; 

Brutus, Marcus Junius. 80-368.c. One of Cesar’s assas- 
sins ; committed suicide after his defeat at Philippi. 


Roman patriot; over- 


Bryant, William Cullen. 1794-1878. American poet and 
journalist ; born in Massachusetts. At 13 composed The Spanish Rev- 
olution and The Embargo, Entered Williams College, read law, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1816. Published 7zaxatopsis in 1816, Became 
editor of the New Vork Evening Post in 1826. He was a firm oppo- 
nent of slavery. 

Buchanan, George. 1506-1582. Scottish historian and poet. 

Buchanan, James. 1791-1868. Fifteenth president of the 
United States, Born in Pennsylvania. Admitted to the bar, 1812; 
member of Congress, 1821-31; minister to Russia, 1832-4; U. S. 
senator, 1834-5; secretary of state, 1845-9; minister to England, 
1853-6; signed Ostend manifesto in 1854; president, 1857-61. In 
his last message, President Buchanan censured the Northern people for 
the imminent disruption of the Union, holding that neither the executive 
nor Congress had power to coerce a state, 

Buckland, William. 1784-1856. English geologist. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas. 1822-1862. English writer. History 
of Civilization. — 

Buddha (or Sooddha), Gautama. 
former; founder of Buddhism. 


Buell, Don Carlos. 1818?-.... American general. 

Buffon, Georges Louis Leclerc de, Comte. 1707-1788. French 
naturalist and philosopher. Natural History; Epochs of Nature. 

Bull, Ole Bornemann. 1810-1882. Norwegian violinist. 

Bulow, Bernhard E:nst von. 1815-.... German statesman. 

Bulow, Friedrich Wilhelm von, Count. 1775-1816. Prussian 
general. 

Bulow, Hans Guido von. 1830-.... German pianist. 

Bulwer-Lytton, Edward George Earle Lytton, Baron Lytton. 


624-523 B.c. Hindoo re- 


1805-1873. English novelist. 
Bulwer-Lytton, Edward Robert, Baron Lytton. Owen 
Meredith. 1831-.... Sonof the preceding. English poet, 
Bulwer, Sir Henry Lytton Earle. 1804-1872. English author 


and diplomatist. 

Bunsen, Christian Karl Josias von, Baron. 
man philologist and diplomatist. 

Bunyan, John. 1628-1688. English author. The son of a 
tinker, he tollowed that vocation and led for many years a dissipated, 
wandering life ; served in the Parliamentary army; joined the Anabap- 
tists in 1654, and in 1655 became a Baptist minister ; sentenced to trans- 
portation for life on a charge of promoting seditious assemblies, but 
sentence not enforced; was, however, imprisoned for more than twelve 
years, and during this time wrote his Pilgrim’s Progress, After his 
release he was minister of the gospel at Bedford, and became very 
popular. Among his other works are The Holy City and The Holy 
War. : 

Burckhardt, Johann Ludwig. 1784-1817. 


Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georgina, Baroness. 
English philanthropist. 

Burger, Gottfried August. 1748-1794. German poet. 

Burgoyne, John. 1730-1792. English general and dramatist. 


Surrendered at Saratoga. 

Burke, Edmund. 1730-1797. English (Irish) orator, states- 
man and writer. Prominent as the ablest member of the Commons te 
oppose the ministry’s American policy. Impeached Warren Hastings 
in 1788, Reflections on the Revolution in France. 


Burke, Thomas N, 1830-1883. Irish Dominican orator. 
Burleigh, William Cecil, Lord. 1520-1598. Eng. statesman. 


Burlingame, Anson. 1822-1870. American diplomatist; 
negotiator of treaty between the United States and China, 


Burnet, Gilbert. 1643-1715. British prelate and historian. 
Histerv of My Own Times. 


1791-1860, Ger- 


Swiss traveller. 
1814-.... 
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Scotch lyric poet. Born at 
Burns worked hard on his father’s 
Began rhyming at the 


Burns, Robert. 1759-1796. 
Ayr; the son of a poor farmer. 
farm and had little opportrnity for education. 
age of 16, and studied mensuration and surveying. His poems brought 
him into society, where he acquired dissipated habits. Formed a déaz- 
son in 1785 with Jean Armour, whom he married in 1788. Intended to 
emigrate, but the popularity of his poems, published in full in 1787, in- 
duced him to remain in Scotland. He afterward became an officer of 
the excise. The principal characteristics of Burns’ poems are beauty 
and independence of thought and intensity of feeling. Zhe Cotter’s 

- Saturday Night; Tam O'Shanter; To the Unco’ Guid; Halloween; 
Holy Willie's Prayer. : 
Burnside, Ambrose Everett. 1824-1881. American general. 
Burr, Aaron. 1756-1836. American statesman and lawyer. 
' In 1800 Burr and Jefferson were the Democratic candidates for presi- 
dent and vice-president. Receiving the same number of votes, the 
House gave the higher office to Jefferson. Burr’s course in endeavor- 
ing tosupplant Jefferson lost him the regard of his party. Unsuccessful 
as candidate for governor of New York in 1804, Burr attributed his 
defeat to Alexander Hamilton, whom he killed in a duel. After the ex- 
Piration of his term as vice-president, Burr was tried for treason, 
charged with the subversion of federal authority, and with raising an 
expedition for the conquest of Mexico, but acquitted. 

Burritt, Elihu. Zhe Learned Blacksmith. 1810-1879. Am- 
erican scholar and journalist. The son of a shoemaker, and appren- 
ticed to a blacksmith, he devoted all his spare time to study, and event- 
ually mastered eighteen foreign languages. He became a successful 

“lecturer and advocated many reforms. 


Burton, Richard Francis. 1821-.... Irish traveller in 
Africa. 

Burton, Robert. 1576-1640. English philosopher. Anatomy 
of Melancholy. 


Bushnell, Horace. 1802-1876. American divine. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin. 1818-.... American politician, 
lawyer and general. Born in New Hampshire. Butler applied the 
term ‘contraband of war” to the slaves who sough* pretection at 
Fortress Monroe while he was in command there. Military governor 
of New Orleans in 1862, ruling with vigor and efficiency and preserving 
the city from the yellow fever. Went to Congress as a Republican in 
4866, and was re-elected for several terms. Elected governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in 1882 by the Democrats, but defeated for the same office a 
year later. 

Butler, Joseph. 1692-1752. English theologian. 

Butler, Samuel. 1612?-1680. English poet. Hudibras. 

Byng, John. 1704-1757. Eng. admiral, shot for cowardice. 

Byron, George Gordon Noel, Lord. 1788-1824. English 
poet. Born in London and educated in Scotland. Travelled 1809-11, 
and on returning produced the first cantos of Childe Harold. Giaour 
and Bride of Abydos, 1813; Corsair, 1814. In 1815 he married Anne 
isabel Millbank, but separated from ‘her and left England in 1816, In 
Italy he formed a @zazson with the beautiful Countess Guiccioli. Espous- 
ing the cause of the Greeks ‘in their struggle for liberty, he left for 
Greece in 1823, and died the following year at Missolonghi from the ef- 
fects of exposure while preparing for the siege of Lepanto. Byron’s 
poetry is characterized by intense emotion, and by rare taste and mar- 
vellous felicity in composition, Childe Harold's Pilgrimage; Don 
Juan. 


ABALLERO, Fernan. 1787-1877. 
Spanish novelist Cecilia Bohl de Faber. 


Cabanel, Alexandre. 1823-.... 


Pseudonym of the 


French historical painter. 


Cabanis, Pierre Jean George. 1757-1808.. French physician 


and philosopher. 
Cabot, George. 


vention. 


1751-1823. President of the Hartford Con- 


Cabot, John. ....-1498? Venetian navigator in the service 
of England. Discovered North American continent in 1497. 

Cabot, Sebastian. 1477?-1557. Son of preceding. 
navigator, 

Cade, John. Jack Cade. ....-1450. Irish rebel. 

Cadoudal, George. 1769-1804. French Bourbon general. 
Executed for plotting the dethronement of Napoleon I. 

Cadwalader, George. ....-1879. American general. 

Cadwalader, John. 1743-1786. American general. 


English 


Czedmon. ....-—680? Anglo-Saxon poet. Zhe Creation. 
Cesar, Caius Julius. 100-44 B.c. Roman general and 
statesman. Elected Consul 60 B.c.; formed a secret alliance with 


Pompey and Crassus known as the first triumvirate. It is said that 
during his Gallic wars a million of men were slain, eight hundred cities 
and towns captured and three hundred tribes subdued. Pompey having 
become Czsar’s enemy threugh jealousy, the latter crossed the Rubicon, 
49 B.C., and in a-short time became master of Italy. Having conquered 
all his enemies, and subdued Spain and Africa, Cesar was made per- 
petual dictator, and received from the Senate the title of Imperator. 
Although beloved by the masses, the patricians fez.ed and hated him, 
and the result of a conspiracy of Cassius, Brutus and others was his 
assassination, 
Cagliari, Paolo. 
painter. 
Cagliostro, Alexandro (Joseph Balsamo). 1743-1795. Italian 


impostor and adventurer, physician and alchemist. 


Caille, Nicolas Louis de la. 1713-1762. French astronomer, 


Paul Veronese. 1530?-1588. * Ttalian 


Caillet, Guillaume. ....-1359. French insurgent leader. 
1469-1534. Italian prelate, 
Calderon de la Barco, Don Pedro. 1600-1633. Spanish 


poet and dramatist. Produced his first drama at the age of 13. 
Served as a soldier, but took orders in 1652, after which he wrote only 
sacred dramas. He wrote some five hendred plays. 


Calhoun, John Caldwell. 1783-1850. American statesman. 
Born in South Carolina; elected to Congress, 1810; secretary of war, 
1817; vice-president, 1825-1832, resigning to enter the Senate; secre- 
tary of state, 1844; returned to the Senate, 1845. Calhoun was an 
avowed champion of slavery and state’s rights, 


Cajetan, Thomas de Vio. 


Caligula, Caius Cesar. 12-41. Emperor of Rome, noted 
for cruelty and sensuality, Built a temple to himself. Assassinated. 


Calonne, Charles Alexandre de. 1734-1802. 
Calvert, Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore. ....-1676. First 
proprietor of Maryland, residing in England, 


Calvert, George, first Lord Baltimore. 
of the preceding. Founder of Maryland. 


Fr. statesman. 


1582?-1632. Father 


Calvert, Leonard. 1606?-1647. Brother of Cecilius. First 
governor of Maryland. 
Calvin, John. 1509-1564. French theologian. Established 


the Presbyterian form of church government, The fundamental prin- 
ciple of his theology is that of predestination to eternal happiness or 
misery by the absolute decree of God. 

Cambaceres, Jean Jacques Regis de.. 1757-1824. French 


statesman. - 


Cambyses. ....-522 B.c. King of Persia; conqueror of 
Egypt. 


Cameron, Kichard. ....--1680. 


Cameron, Simon. 1799-1889. American politician; senator 
from Pennsylvania, secretary of war and minister to Russia. 


+ +0304 B.C. 


Scottish Covenanter. 


Camillus, Marcus Furius. 
and dictator. 


Roman general 
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Camoens, Luis. 1517-1579. Portuguese poet. Served in 
Morocco as a volunteer, and, failing to procure advancement at court on 
his return, wentto India. There he was banished, on account of his 
satire, Follies in India, from Goa to Macao, where‘he wrote the Lusiad, 
the greatest of his works. Recalled to Goa, he suffered shipwreck, and 
saved the Luszad by holding it above the waves as he swam ashore. He 
died in great poverty. 

Campanini, Italo. Italian tenor singer. 

Campbell, Alexander. 1788-1866. Irish founder of the de- 
nomination of ‘‘Christians,’’ or ‘‘ Disciples of Christ.” 

Campbell, Colin, Lord Clyde. 1792-1863. British General. 

Campbell, John, Lord. 1779-1861. Lord chancellor of 
England. The Lives of the Lord Chancellors. 

Campbell, Thomas. 1777-1844. Scottish poet. Son of a 
Glasgow merchant. Published Pleasures of Hope in 1799. Among his 
other poems are The Exile of Erin, Lochiel’s Warning, Gertrude of 
Wyoming and O' Connor's Child. Also wrote biographies of Petrarch, 
Mrs, Siddons and Frederick the Great. : 


Canby, Edward Richard Sprigg. 1819-1873. American 
general. 

Canisius, Petrus. (De Hondt.) 1521-1597. Dutch Jesuit 
theologian. 


1770-1827. English statesman and orator. 


Canova, Antonio. 1757-1822. Italiansculptor. Venus Vic- 
torious; Venus and Adonis; Theseus and the Minotaur; Deda- 
-lus and Icarus; The Graces. He executed statues of Washington 
and Napoleon. 


Canning, George. 


Canrobert, Francois Certain. 1809-.... French marshal 
and senator. 

Cantacuzenus, John. ....-I1411? Greek emperor and 
historian. 

Canute II. 990-1035. King of Denmark; conqueror of 
England. 


Capet, Hugh. 940?-996. Founder of the Capetian dynasty. 
Caracalla. 188-217. Emperor of Rome, noted for cruelty. 


Caracci, Agostino. 1558-1602. Italian painter and engraver. 
Caracci, Annibal. 1560-1609. Italian painter. 
Caracci, Ludovico. 1555-1619. Italian painter. 


Italian painter. 
1797-1868. 


Caravaggio, Michel Angelo da. 1569-1609. 

Cardigau, James Thomas Brudenell, Earl of. 
English general. 

Carducci, Bartolommeo. . 1560-1610. Florentine painter. 

Carey, Henry Charles. 1793-1879. Am. political economist. 

Carlisle, John G. 1829-.... American statesman. 

Carlos, Don, Duke of Madrid. (Carlos Maria de los Dolores 


Juan Isidoro Josef Francesco Quirino Antonio Miguel Gabriel Rafael.) 
1848-.... Claimant to the Spauish throne. Nephew of Charles VI 


Carlyle, Thomas. 1795-1881. Scottish essayist, biographer 
and historian. The son of asmall farmer; educated at the University 
of Edinburgh. Taught mathematics for some time, but resolved to 
devote himself to literary pursuits- and became thoroughly familiar 
with the literature of Germany. Married Jane Welch in 1827, and set- 
tled ona farm. Besides his best known works and several translations, 
he produced biographies of Schiller, Frederick the Great and John 
Sterling. Sartor Resartus first appeared in Fraser's Magazine in 
1833; Frexs’ "olution, 1837; Chartism, 1839; Heroes and Hero 
Worship, 1840; Latter-Day Pamphlets and Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches, 1845. 

Carnarvon, Henry H. M. Herbert, third Earl of. 1831-.... 
English statesman. ‘ 

Carnot, Lazar Nicolas Marguerite. 
gist and military administrator. 


Carroll, Charles (of Carrollton). 


1753-1823. French strate- 


1737-1832. Am. patriot. 
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Cartier, Jacques. 1494-1555? French navigator. 

Cartwright, Edmund. 1743-1823. English inventor. 

Cary, Alice. 1822-1870. American poetess. . 

Cary, Henry Francis. 1722-1884. Eng. translator of Dante. 

Casas, Bartolomé de las. 1474-1566. Spanish missionary 
and historian. History of the Indians, 

Casaubon, Isaac. 1559-1614. Swiss scholar and critic. 

Casimirl. The Pacific. ....-1058. King of Poland. 


II., 1137-1194. III., The Great, ....-1370. IV., 1425-1492. V., 1609= 
1672. 


Cass, Lewis. 1782-1866. Am. statesman and diplomatist. 


Castelar y Rissol, Emilio. 1832-.... 
orator and statesman, 

Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount. 1769-1822. Second 
marquis of Londonderry. British statesman, prominent in suppressing 
the Irish rebellion of'1798, and to him is attributed the union of Ireland 
with Great Britain. Opposed Bonaparte. Committed suicide. 

Castro, Joao de. 1500-1548. Port. general and navigator. 


Catherine, Saint. 1347-1380. Italian nun at Siena. Mediator 
between the rival popes in the great schism. 

Catherine I. 1682-1727. Empress of Russia; succeeded to 
the throne on the death of her husband, Peter the Great. II., 1729-1796; 
notoriously immoral. 

Catherine of Aragon. 1486-1536. Queen of Henry VIII. of’ 
England ; divorced. 

Catherine de, Medici. 1510-1589. Queen of Henry II. of 
France ; opponent of the Huguenots. 


Spanish republican 


Catiline, Lucius Sergius. 108?-628B.c. Roman conspirator. 
Cato, Dionysius. FI. 3d century. Latin poet. 
Cato, Marcus Portius. Zhe Eider. 234-149 B.c. Roman 


statesman and authcr. 

Cato, Marcus Portius. Zhe Younger. 95-46 B.c. Opponent 
of Czsar ; famed for purity and nobility. Committed suicide. 

Catullus, Caius Vallerius. 77?-45?8.c. Latin poet. 

Caulaincourt, Armand A. L. de. 1773-1827. Fr. diplomat. 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugéne. 1802-1857. French general and 
statesman. Put down the insurrection of 1848. 

Cavour, Camillo Benso di. 1818-1861. 
of the kingdom of Italy. 

Caxton, William. 1412?-1492. English scholar and mer- 
chant, Introduced printing into England. 

Cecil, William, Lord Burleigh. 1520-1598. Lord treasurer 
of England. ; 

Cecilia, Saint. Fl. 2d century. Roman martyr; patroness of 
music, 

Cenci, Beatrice. The beautiful Parricide. 
Roman lady, famous for her beauty and tragic fate. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguelde. 1547-1616. Spanish novel- 
ist. Don Quzxote. 

Cesnola, Louis Palma di. 1832-.... Sornin Italy; colonel 
in U.S. army during the civil war; appointed 1865 consul to Cyprus. 
and became famous for his excavations in that island. 

Chalmers, Thomas. 1780-1847. Scottish divine; founder of 
the ‘ Free Church.” Astronomy in its Connection with Religion. 
Chambers, William. 1800-1883. Scot. editor and publisher. 
Chambord, Henri Charles Ferdinand Marie Dieudonné d’ Artois, 

Comté, 1820-1883. Head of elder branch of the Bourbons, 

Chamisso, Adelbert von. 1781-1838. German traveller. 

Champollion, Jean Francois. 1791-1832. French Egyptolo- 
gist. Hieroglyphic Dictionary. i 

Changarnier, Nicolas A. T. 1793-1877. French general. 


First prime minister 


1583 ?-1599. 
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Channing, William Ellery. 1780-1842. American divine and 


author; opponent of slavery. 


Chantrey, Sir Francis. 1782-1841. 
Chapin, Edwin Hubbell. 1814-1881. American divine. 
Charlemagne. Charles the Great, or Charles [. 742-814. 


Emperor of Germany and King of France. Crowned emperor of the 
West, with the title of Caesar Augustus, by Pope Leo III., 800, The 
most powerful and enlightened monarch of his time, His empire extended 
from the Elbe to the Ebro, and from Calabria to Hungary. Founder of 
the Carlovingian dynasty. 

Charles II. Zhe Bald. (Charles Il..of France.) 823-877. 
Emperor of Germany. Invaded Italy and was crowned Emperor III., 
The Fat, 832?-888. IV., 1316-1378. Emperor of Germany and King 
of Bohemia. V., 1500-1558. Emperor of Germany. King of Spain 
as Charles I, Ascended the Spanish throne in 1516 and became Emperor 
of Germany in1519. In 152t summoned the Diet of Worms to check the 
progress of Luther’s doctrines. In 1527, warring with Francis I. of 
France, and Pope Clement VII., Rome was sacked and the pope made 
prisoner. Convened the Diet of Augsburg to suppress the Reformation, 
but, the Protestants having united, liberal terms were granted them, In 
1535, defeated Barbarossa and captured Tunis, liberating thousands of 
Christian slaves. Defeated in 1552 by the Protestant forces under 

_ Maurice uf Saxony, he signed the treaty of Passau, establishing the 
Protestant church on a firm basis. Three years later he retired to the 
monastery of St. Yuste. VI., 1685-1740. VII. (Kari Albrecht), 
1697-1745. : 

Charles II. Zhe Bald. (Charles II. of Germany.) 823-877. 
King of France. IV., The Fair. 11294-328. V., The Wise, 1337- 
1380. WVI., The Mad or The Beloved, 1368-1422. Became insane in 
1392. VII., The Victorious, 1403-1461; expelled the English. IX., 
1550-1574. X., 1757-1836. : 

Charles I. Charles Stuart. 1600-1649. King of England. 
Executed after ineffectually attempting to subdue his rebellious subjects. 
II., 1630-1685; witty, but careless and voluptuous, the Habeas 
Corpus act was passed during his reign. 

Charles I. (Charles V. of Germany.) 1500-1558. King of 
Spain. II., 1661-1700, III., 1716-1788. IV., 1748-1819. 

Charles IX. 1550-1611. King of Sweden. X. (Gustavus), 
1622-1660. XII., 1682-1718; ascended the throne in 1697, A 
league being formed against him by Russia, Denmark and Poland, in 1700, 
he besieged Copenhagen, forced Denmark to make peace, and beat the 
Russians. He then invaded Poland, compelling King Augustus to 
resign. Invading Russia, he was badly defeated at Pultowa. He fled 
to Turkey, but soon returned. Marching into Norway, he was killed at 
the siege of Frederickshall. XIII., 1748-1818. XIV. (Bernadotte), 
1714-1844. XV., 1826-1872, King of Sweden and Norway. 

Charles Edward Stuart. Zhe Young Pretender. 1720-1788. 
English prince. 

Charles the Bold. 1433-1477. Duke of Burgundy. While 
still Count of Charolais and before succeeding to his dukedom, he led 
a successful revolt of the nobles against Louis XI. of France. Aspiring 
to enlarge his dominions, he invaded Lorraine, but was defeated by Duke 
René’s Swiss allies and killed in battle. 

Charies Martel. 6947-741. King of the Franks. 

Charron, Pierre. 1531+1603. French moralist, 

Chartier, Alain. 1385-1455. 
Chase, Salmon Portland. 1808-1873. American statesman 
and jurist. Secretary ofthe Treasury; chief justice. 
Chateaubriand, Frangois Auguste de, Viscount. 

French author. Genius of Christianity. 

Chatham, Willtam Pitt, Earl of. Zhe Great Commoner. 

1708-1778. English statesman and orator. Opposed taxation of the 


American colonies. 


Chatterton, Thomas. 


English sculptor. 


French poet. 


1768-1848. 


1752-1770. English literary impostor. 
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Chaucer, Geoffrey. 1340?—1400. 
‘* Father of. English poetry.”’ 

Cheever, George Barrelle. 1807—.... American divine. 

Cheke, Sir John. 1514-1557. English scholar. 

Chenier, Andre Marie de. 1762-1794. French poet; exe 
cuted, The Young Captive, written just before his death, is called by 
Lamartine ‘‘ the most melodious sigh that ever issued from a dungeon.” 

Cherbuliez, Victor. 1832-.... French novelist. 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi C.Z.S. 1760-1842. It. composer. 
Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of. 1694-1773. 
English orator and wit, distinguished especially as a man of fashion. 

Chevalier, Michael. 1806-1879. Fr. political economist. 

Chiabrera, Gabriello, 1552-1637. Italian lyric poet. 

Child, Lydia Maria, 1802-1880: American philanthropist. 

Chillingworth, William. 1602-1644. English theologian. 
The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation. 

Chitty, Joseph. 1776-1841. English jurist and writer. 

Choate, Rufus. 1799-1859. American lawyer and statesman, 
noted for his eloquence. 


English poet, styled the 
Canterbury Tales. ; 


Senator from Massachusetts, 

Choiseul, Etienne Francois de. 1719-1785. Fr. statesman. 

Choris, Louis. 1795-1828. Russian painter and traveller. 

Christian I. 1425-1481. King of Denmark. II., 1481-1556. 
Called ‘‘ The Hero of the North.” III., 1503-1559. IV., 1577-1648. V., 


1646-1699. WI., 1699-1746. VII., 1749-1808. VIII., 1786-1848. IX., 
1818-.... 
Christina, 1629-1689. Queen of Sweden. Daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Learnedand eccentric, Abdicated 1654. 
Chrysippus. 280-207 B.c. Greek Stoic philosopher. 
Chrysostom, John, Saint. 350?-40c7. Greek father of the 
church, 
Church, Frederick Edwin, 1826-.... American painter. 


Churchill, Charles. 1731-1764. English poet and satirist. 

Cialdini, Enrico. 1811-.... Italian general. 

Cibber, Colley. 1671-1757. English actorand dramatist. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius. 106-43 B.c. Roman author, states- 
man and orator. While consul, suppressed the conspiracy of Catiline. 
£xiled 58 B.c., but recalled and enthusiastically received. Was anad- 
herent of Pompey, but enjoyed the favor of Julius Cesar. Killed by. 
the soldiers of Antony, Cicero is regarded as an orator second only to 
Demosthenes. 

Cid Campeador. (Ruy Diaz de Bivar.) 
tilian hero, 

Cimabue, Giovanni. 


500-499 B.C. 


Cincinnatus, Lucius Quintus. 520-438 B.c. Roman patriot 
and Dictator. Elected consul while cultivating a farm, having lost his 
property. Conquered the AZqui. Twice chosen dictator, and at the. 
expiration of each term of office he returned to the plow. 


+e + 84 B.C. 


1040?-1099,_ Cas- 


1140-1300? Italian painter. 


Cimon. Athenian general and statesman. 


Cinna, Lucius Cornelius. Roman demagogue:. 


Cinq-Mars, Henri C. de Ruze, Marquis de. 
French conspirator. 

Civilis, Claudius. Fl. 70. 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of. 


historian and statesman, 


1620-1642. 


Chief of the Batavi. 
1608-1674. English 


Clarke, Adam. 1762-1832. Irish Methodist Bible com- 
mentator, 

Clarke, John S. 1835-.... American comedian. 

Clarke, Mary Cowden. 1809-.... English writer. Con~ 
cordance of Shakspere. 

Claude Lorraine. 160Q-1682. French painter. 
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Claudian (Claudius Claudianus). 365?-408? Latin poet. 

Claudius (Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero). 38.c. 10-54 A.D. 
Roman emperor; invaded Britain. 

Claudius, Marcus Aurclius. 214-270. Roman emperor. 


Clay, Henry. 1777-1852. American statesman and orator. 
Born in Virginia; removed to Kentucky 1797; practiced law; elected 
to Kentucky Legislature in 1804, and two years later chosen to fill a 
short term in the U. S. Senate; re-elected to the Senate 1809, and to 
the House-of Representatives 1811, of which body he was made 
speaker; re-elected speaker 1813; signed treaty of Ghent, 1815; re- 
elected speaker four times; advocated Missouri Compromise. Not 
one of his decisions as speaker was reversed. In 1824, he was one of 
four candidates for the presidency, receiving thirty-seven electoral 
votes. When the election devolved on the House of Representatives, 
his influence decided the contest in favor of Jackson. A bloodless 
duel between Clay and Randolph, in 1826, was the result of charges 
against Clay growing out of this election, Re-elected to the Senate in 


1831 for six years; and in 1832 was defeated for the presidency as the. 


candidate of the anti-Jackson party. Again elected to the Senate in 1836, 
but resigned in 1842. Whig candidate for the presidency in 1844. Re- 
elected Senator 1848. Clay is generally given credit for the compro- 
mise of 1850, believed to have postponed for ten years the civil war, 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. Mark Twain. 1835-.... 
American humorist. Learned the printer’s trade, and became a pilot 
on the Mississippi. Zhe Innocents Abroad; The Jumping Frog; 
Roughing It; The Gilded Age; The Tramp Abroad. 

Clement I. 30?-100. Pope. IV., ...-628. V.,1264?-1314, 
VII. (Giulio de Medici), 1475?-1534. WIII., 1605. XI., 1649-1721. 
XIV., 1705-1774. 

Clement of Alexandria. 150?-220? Father of the church. 

Cleon. ....-422B.c. Athenian demagogue and general. 

Cleopatra. 69-30 B.c. Queen of Egypt, remarkable for 
beauty and accomplishments, 

Cleveland, Grover. 1837-.... American statesman. 
Born at Caldwell, N. J., the son of a Presbyterian minister, who 
removed to Fayetteville, N. Y., in 1840. First worked in a country 
store, secured an education and became a teacher in the N. Y. Blind 
Asylum. Studied law in Buffalo; admitted to the bar in 1863, and 


became assistant district piorpey.s afterwards sheriff. Mayor of 
Buffalo, 1881, and then elected Governor of New York by 192,000 
majority. Elected President in 1884. 


Clinton, De Witt. 1769-1828. American statesman; pro- 
moter of the Erie Canal. Governor of New York, Uniced States Sena- 
tor, and Federal candidate for the Presidency. 

Clinton, George. 1739-1812. Vice-president of the U. S. 

Clinton, Sir Henry. 1738-1795. English general in America. 

Clive, Robert, Lord. 1725-1774. English general and 
founder of the British empire in India. Committed suicide. 

Clodius, Publius. 52 B.c. Roman tribune and demagogue. 

Clootz, Jean Baptiste, Baron. Axacharsis Clootz. 1753-1794. 
Prussian traveller and French revolutionist. Guillotined, 

Clough, Arthur Hugh. 1820-1861. English poet. . 

Clovis (or Chlodwig). 465-511. King of the Franks; con- 
queror of Gaul. . 


Cobbett, William. 1762-1835. English political writer. 


Cobden, Richard. 1804-1865. English statesman and 
economist, Leading orator of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 


Coke (or Cook), Sir Edward. 1552-1633. English jurist. 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste. 1619-1683. French statesman. 
Cole, Thomas. 1801-1848. English landscape painter. 


Colenso, John William, 1814-.... Eng. theologian. Bishop 
of Natal. The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined, 
Coleridge, Hartley. 1796-1849. SonofS.T.C. Eng. poet. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. 1772-1834. 
critic, Educated at Cambridge, Intimate friend of Robert Southey, 
with whom he intended to emigrate to America for the purpose of found- 
ing a democratic community. In company with Wordsworth he studied 
German literature and wrote the Lyrical Ballads. In 1807 he took to 
wandering habits, and left his family dependent on his brother-in-law, 
Southey. His health failing about 1825, he became addicted to the 
opium habit, but succeeded in overcoming it. The Ancient Mariner. 


Colfax, Schuyler. 1823-1885, Am. politician; vice-president. 


Coligny, Gaspard de. 1517-1572. French admiral. Leader 


of the Huguenots, and killed in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Collier, Jeremy. 1650-1726. English theologian. 
Collingwood, Cuthbert, Lord. 1750-1810. English lord high 

admiral ; second in command at the battle of Trafalgar. 
Collins, Anthony. 1676-1729. Eng. author and free-thinker. 
Collins, William. 1720-1756. Eng. poet. Zhe Passions. 
Collins, William Wilkie. 1824-.... English novelist. 

After Dark; Armadale; The Woman in White; Man and Wife. 
Colman, George. Zhe Hider. 1733-1794. Eng. dramatist. 


Colman, George. Zhe Younger. 1762-1836. English dra 
matist. John Bull. 
Colonna, Vittoria. 1490-1547. Italian poet. 


Colt, Samuel. 1814-1862. Am. inventor of the revolving pisto}, 
Columba, Saint. 521-597. The apostle of Caledonia. 


Columbus, Christopher. 1436-1506. Genoese navigatorand 
discoverer of America. Became a sailor at 14. Studied mathgo 
matics at the University of Pavia. Removed to Lisbon at the agegy 
thirty, and was employed in several expeditions to the west coast of 
Africa. Columbus meditated reaching India by a western route. He 
unsuccessfully solicited the aid of John II. of Portugal, but finally 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain furnished him two small vessels, and 
another was added by the efforts of his friends. With these ships and 
one hundred and twenty men he set sail from Palos, August 3, 1492, and 
after a long voyage, during which he was threatened with death by his 
mutinous crew, he discovered the island of San Salvador, October 12 of 
same year. Supposing that he had reached India, he called the natives 
Indians. After visiting Cuba and Hayti, he returned to Spain, where he 
was received triumphantly. In 1493 he again sailed across the Atlantic, 
this time with seventeen ships, and discovered Jamaica and Porto Rico. 
In 1498 he made his third voyage, with six vessels, discovering the 
mainland at the mouth of the Orinoco. In 1499, complaints having been 
made to the court of the conduct of Columbus at Hispaniola, he was 
carried to Spain in chains by Francisco de Bobadilla, whose action was, 


however, repudiated by the king and queen, Columbus’ last voyage _ 


to America was made in 1 502, to Honduras. He died neglected. 
Combe, George, 1788-1858. Eng. educator and phrenologist. 
Comines, Philippede. 1445-1509. Fr. statesman and historian. 
Commodus, Antoninus. 161-192. Emperor of Rome. 
Comonfort, Ignacio. 1810?—1863. President of Mexico. 
Comte, Auguste. 1798-1857. French philosopher. Positivism. 
Conde, Louis II., Prince de. Zhe Great Condé. 1621-1686. 


French general. Victorious over the Spaniards at Rocroi, 1643, and 
over the Germans at Nordlingen, 1645. Again defeated the Spanish at 
Lens in 1648, almost annihilating their infantry, previously regarded in- 
vincible. Seeking revenge for having been imprisoned by the orders of 
Mazarin or the queen, he warred against the government, and next 
entered the service of Spain. Returned to France in 1659, and 
defeated William of Orange in 1674. 


Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de. 171 51780. French meta- 
physician, 


Condorcet, Marie Jean A. N. C. de. 1743-1794. french 


mathematiciaa and philosopher. Imprisoned in 1794, he committed. 


suicide by poison. 


English poet and — 
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Confucius, or Kong-foo-tse. 551-478 B.c. Chinese phil- 
osopher. Theson of a soldier, he was raised to the rank of mandarin 
at 19; superintendent of public markets and public fields, Commenced 
public teaching at 22. Became, in 499 B.c., minister of crime, and 
soon after retired from public life, devoting his time to study, travel, and 
the dissemination of his doctrines. The philosophy of Confucius re- 
lates to the present life only, the useful and the practical forming the 
chief objects. He placed great importance upon outward forms of po- 
liteness, being the first to enunciate, in substance, the Golden Rule. His 
object was to promote human happiness. His influence upon posterity 
has been truly enormous, his teachings affecting two-thirds of humanity 
for twenty-three centuries. 

Congreve, Sir William. 1772-1828. English engineer. (Con- 
greve rocket). 

Congreve, William. 1670-1729. English dramatist and wit. 

Conkling, Roscoe. 1829-1888. American statesman, lawyer 

U. S. senator from New York. 

...--918. Emperor of Germany. II., ....-1039. 

IV., 1228-1254. V., 1252-1268. 

Conscience, Hendrik.. 1812-1833. Flemish novelist. 

Constans I. 320?-350. Emperorof Rome. II., 630-668. 

Constantine I. Zhe Great. 272-377. Emperor of Rome. 
_Embraced Christianity, and transferred his court from Rome to Byzan- 
tium, thenceforth called Constantinople. II., 312-340. III. (emperor 
of the East), 612-641. IV., ....-685. V., 719-775. 
VII., 905-959; poisoned by his son, Romanus II. VIII., ....-946. 
FX., 961-1028. X., ....-1054. XI., ....-1067. XII., ....-1071. 
XIII. (Palaeologus), 1394-1543; killed while defending Constantinople, 
against the victorious Mahomet II. Last emperor of the East. 

Constantius I. 250-306, Emperor of Rome. II. (emperor 
of the West), 317-361. III., ....-421. 

Conti, Francois Louis de, Prince. 1664-1709. Fr. general. 

Cook, Eliza. 1817—.... English poetess. 

Cook, James, Captain. 1728-1779. English discoverer, and 
circumnavigator of the globe. Killed by natives in the Sandwich Islands. 

Cooke, George Frederick. 1755-1812. English actor. 

Cooper, Sir Astley Paston. 1768-1841. English physician. 

Cooper, James Fenimore. 1779-1851. American novelist. 
Having studied at Yale College, he entered the navy in 1806 as mid- 
shipman,but left the service in 1811. His first novel, Precaution, ap- 
peared in 1809, but was notasuccess. His next, The SfJy, was enthu- 
siastically received. His sea-stories are considered the best of his 

* numerous productions. 

Cope, Edward Drinker. 1840-.... American naturalist. 

Copernicus (Cofernzk or Kofernik), Nicholas. 1473-1543. 
German astronomer. Disproved the Ptolemaic theory. In his great 
work, The Revolution of the Celestial Orbs, the first copy of which 
was handed to him on the day of his death, he demonstrated that the 
sun is the centre of the universe... 

Copley, John Singleton. 1737-1815. English painter, born 
in Massachusetts. ® 

Corday, Charlotte. (Mariane Charlotte Corday d’Armans). 
1768-1793. French heroine; assassinated Marat. 

‘Coriolanus, Cneius Marcius. Fl. 490 B.c. Roman hero. 

Corneille, Pierre. 1606-1684, Founder of the Fr. drama. 

Cornelius, Peter von. 1787-1867. German painter. 

Cornell, Ezra. 1807-1874. American philanthropist. 

Cornwallis, Charles, Earl. 1738-1805. British general. 

Corot, Jean Baptiste Camille. 1796-1875. French painter. 


Correggio, Antonio Allegri da. 1494-1534. Italian painter. 
Extremely skilful in foreshortening and in the use of chiaroscuro. The 
Assumption of the Virgin; Ecce Homo; Penitent Magdalen; St. 
Jerome: La Vierge au Panier. 
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and orator. 
Conrad I. 
IiI., 1093-1153. 


VI., 771-797. 
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Cortez, Hernando. 1485-1547. Spanish conqueror of Mexico. 

Corvinus, Matthias. 1443-1490, King of Hungary. 

Corwin, Thomas. 1794-1865. American statesman. 

Cotton, John. 1585-1652. Puritan minister in Boston. 

Cottin, Sophie Ristaud. 1773-1807. French novelist. 

Cousin, Victor. 1792-1867. French philosopher. 

Cowley, Abraham. 1618-1667. Eng. poet. Pindaric Odes. 

Cowper, William. 1731-1800. English poet. Studied at 
Westminster school, and became a fine classical scholar, Admitted to 
the bar, but never practiced, his morbid sensitiveness, nervousness and 
diffidence making him unable to occupy a conspicuous position. Became _ 
temporarily deranged, and made several attempts at suicide. In 1784 he 
commenced his translation of Homer. Zhe Task was published in 1785. 
Cowper’s letters are considered among the best in the language. His 
poetry is by turns playful and pathetic, tender and sarcastic—sometimes 
sublime. 


Cowper, William. 
Cox, Samuel Sullivan. 


1666-1709. English anatomist. 
1824—-.... American statesman. 
Coxe, Arthur Cleveland. 1818-.... Am. bishop and poet. 
Cozzens, Frederick Swartwout. 1818-1869. Am. author. 
Crabb, George. 1778-1854. Eng. philologist. Syxonyms. 
Crabbe, George. 1754-1832. English poet. Studied surgery, 
but abandoned that profession, Was befriended by Edmund Burke, and 
published The Library in 1781, Ordained a minister of the Church of 
England in 1782. The Village, his best work, was produced in 1783. 
Craik, Dinah Maria (Mulock). 1826-1887. English authoress. 
Olive; John Halifax, Gentleman; A Life fora Life; A Woman's 
Thoughts about Women. 
Cranch, Christopher Pearse. 1813-.... Am. artist and poet. 
Cranmer, Thomas. 1489-1556. English reformer; arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Burned to death. 
Crassus, Marcus Licinius. 108?-53 B.c. Roman triumvir; 
immensely wealthy. Defeated and slain by the Parthians. 
Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd. 1812-1878. English historian, 
Fifteen Decisive Battles, 
Crichton, James. Zhe Admirable Crichton, 1560-1583. 
Scottish prodigy. Stabbed by his pupil, a son of the Duke of Mantua, 
Crittenden, John Jordon. 1786-1863. American statesman. 
Crockett, David. 1786-1836. American backwoodsman. 
Creesus. 590-546 8.c. King of Lydia, famous for wealth. 
Croly, George. 1780-1860. Irish poet and pulpit-orator. 
Cromwell, Oliver. 1599-1659. English general; lord pro- 
tector of England. Elected to Parliament 1628. In 1637 resolved to 
emigrate with his cousin, John Hampden, but they were detained by an 
order of council. Re-elected to Parliament 1640, Entered the Parlia- 
mentary army in 1642 as captain of cavalry. Rapidly promoted, and 
led left wing at Marston Moor, 1644, Commanded right wing at Naseby, 
1645, and became leader of the Independents. Transferred the custody 
of the king from Parliament to the army, 1647. Won the battle of 
Preston, 1648. Signed the death warrant of Charles I., 1649. Made 
commander-in-chief, 1650, and defeated the Scotch at Dunbar and 
Charles at Worcester. Dissolved Parliament in 1653, and was in 1654 
proclaimed by the army protector of the commonwealth. 
Cropsey, Jasper Frank. 1823-.... American painter. 
Cruden, Alexander. 1700-1770, Scottish bookseller and 
author. Concordance. 
Cruikshank, George. 
Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of. 
queror at Culloden. 
Cunningham, Allan. 
Curran, John Philpot. 
Curtis, Benjamin Robbias. 


1792-1878. Eng. humorous artist. 
1721-1765. Con- 


1785-1842. Scottish author and critic. 
1750-1817. Irish barrister and orator. 
1809-1874. American jurist. 
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Curtis, George William. 1824-.... Am. author and editor. 
Cushing, Caleb. 1800-1879. . American lawyer, statesman 
and diplomatist. ; 

Cushman, Charlotte Sanders. 1816-1876. Am. actress. 

Custer, George A. 1839-1876. American general, killed by 
the Sioux. 

Cuvier, Georges C. L. F., Baron. 1769-1832. French naturalist. 

Cyprian, Saint. 2007-258. Latin father; bishop of Car- 
thage; martyr. 

Cyril, Saint. 315?-386. Bishop of Jerusalem. 

Cyril, Saint. 376?-444. Bishop of Alexandria, 

Cyrus. The Great, or The Elder. ....-529 B.C. 


Persia ; conquered Babylon. 


King of 


Cyrus. Zhe Younger. ....-401 B.c. Hero of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, 
ABOLL, Nathan. 1750-1818. American mathemati-_ 
cian. 
Dacier, André, 1651-1722. French scholar and critic. 
Dacier, Anne Lefevre. 1654-1720. Wife of preceding. 


Translated Homer. 
Daendels, Hermann Willem. 
Daguerre, Louis Jacques Mandé. 

inventor of the daguerreotype. 
Dahlberg, Eric. 1625-1703. Swedish general and engineer. 
Dahlgren, John Adolph. 1809-1870. Am. rear-admiral. 
Dallas, Alexander James. 1759-1817. Am. statesman. 
Dallas, George Mifflin. 1792-1864. Am. statesman. 
Dalton, John. 1766-1844. English chemical philosopher. 
Damiani, Peter. 990-1072. Italian ecclesiastic. 

Damiens, Robert F. 1714-1757. French fanatic. 
Dampier, William. \652-1712. Eng. explorer and navigator. 
Dana, Charles A. 1819-.... Am. journalist, 

Dana, Francis. 1743-1811. Am. lawyer and statesman. 
Dana, Richard Henry. 1787-1879. American poet and writer. 

The Buccaneer. : 

Dana, Richard Henry. 1815-1882. Son of preceding. Am. 
Two Years Before the Mast. 
1716-1794. English miser. 


1762-1818. Dutch general. 
1789-1851. French artist ; 


author and lawyer. 
Dancer, Daniel. 
Dandelot, Frangois de Coligny. 
Dandolo, Enrico. 1105?-1205. Blind doge of Venice; took 
Constantinople by storm, 
Dane, Nathan. 1752-1835. Am. lawyer and statesman. 


Daniel. Fl. 6th century B.c. Hebrew prince and prophet. 


Daniel, Samuel. 
Dante Allighieri. 
Divina Commedia. 
Danton, Georges Jacques. 1759-1794. A leader of the Freuch 
Guillotined. 
1752-1840. 


1562-1619, English poet. 


1265-1321. The greatest poet of Italy. 


revolution, and head of the ‘* Dantonists.” 


D’Arblay, Mme. (Frances Burney.) 


novelist. velina; Cecilia; Camilla. 

Darboy, Georges. 1813-1871. Archbishop of Paris. 

Darius I. (Darius Hystaspis.) ....-4358B.c. King of Persia. 
II., ....-405 B.c. III. (Codomannus), ....-330 8.c.; defeated by 
Alexander. 

Darius the Mede. Supposed to be Cyaxares II. 

Darley, Felix O.€. 1822-.... American artist. 

Darling, Grace. 1815-1842. English heroine. 

Darnley, Henry Stuart, Lord: 1545?-1567. 


Mary Queen of Scots; assassinated. 


English 


Husband of 


1521-1569. French general.. 
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Darwin, Charles Robert. 1809-1882. English naturalist and 
- originator of the theory of evolution. In his ‘‘ Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection,’’ published in 1859, he propounds the 
theory that all forms of life, animal or vegetable, past or present, have 
been produced by a series of gradual changes in natural descent. In 
his ‘‘ Descent of Man,’’ he infers that ‘‘ man is descended froma hairy 
quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in 

its habiis.’’ 
Darwin, Erasmus. 1731-1802. English physician and poet. 


D’Aubigne, Jean Henri Merle. 1794-1872. Swiss historian. 


D’Aubigne, Theodore. 1550-1630. French soldier, poet 
and historian. 
Daudet, Alphonse. 1840-.... French novelist. ack. 


Davenport, Edward L. 1816-1877. American actor. 

David. togo-1o15 B.c. King of Israel; prophet and poet, 

David, Saint. 490?-544. Patron of Wales. 

David, Jacques Louis. 1748-1825. French historical painter. 

David, Pierre J. 1789-1856. . French sculptor. 

Daviess, Joseph Hamilton. /o Daviess. 1787-1854. Am- 
erican statesman, 

Da Vinci, Leonardo. See Vincz, 

Davis, Henry Winter. 1817-1865. American politician. 

Davis, Jefferson. 1808-1889. American statesman and presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. Bornin Kentucky; graduate of West Point; 
served in the Black Hawk war and Mexican war; elected to U. S. 
Senate from Mississippi in 1847; secretary of war 1853-7; re- 
elected senator in 1857; inaugurated provisional president of the Con- 
federate States in 1861, and elected for six years in 1862, Imprisoned 


in Fortress Monroe for two years after the fall of Richmond. Aizstory 
of the Civil War. 4 e 


Davoust ie Davout), Louis Nicholas, Duke of Auerstadt and _ 


Prince of Eckmiihl. 1770-1823. Marshal of France, 

Davy, Sir Humphrey. 1778-1829. English chemist. Dem- 
onstrated that the fixed alkalies are metallic oxides. Inventor of the 
safety lamp. Researches Chemical and Philosophical. 

Dayton, William Lewis. 1807-1864. American statesman. 

Dearborn, Henry. 1751-1829. Am. general and statesman. 

Decatur, Stephen. 1779-1820. American naval commander, 
Defeated the Algerines. Killed in a duel. 

De Foe (or Defoe), Daniel. 1661-1731. 
Son of James Foe, a butcher, he assumed the prefix “de.’’ Took part 
in the insurrection against James II. Imprisoned and pilloried in 1702 
for publishing Zhe Shortest Way with Dissenters, an ironical 
pamphlet.. His works are over two hundred in number, and show 
great versatility and originality., Robinson Crusoe; The True-born 
Englishman’; The History of the Union; Memoirs of a Cavalier; 
Religious Courtship. 

De Kalb, John, Baron. 1732-1780. German general; ac- 
companied Lafayette to America in 1777, and served under Washington. 
Killed at the battle of Camden, 

De Haas, Maurice F. H. 1830?-.... Dutch marine painter, 

Delacroix, Ferdinand V. E. 1799-1863. French painter. 

De la Rame, Louisa. Ozcda. 1840?-.... Eng. novelist, 

Delaroche, Paul, 1797-1856. French painter. 

Delaware, Thomas West, Lord. ....—1618. Gov. of Virginia; 

Delmas, Antoine Guillaume. 1768-1813. French general. 

Delorme, Marion. 1612-1650. French beauty and courtesan. 

Del Sarto, Andrea Vannuchi. 1488-1530. French painter. 

Demetrius Phalereus. 345?-284? B.c. Attic orator and 
philosopher. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
general. 


335?-284? B.c. Macedonian 


English novelist, | 


ate 
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Democritus. The Laughing Philosopher. 
Greek philosopher. 

Demosthenes. 385?-322 B.c. Athenian orator. Conquered an 
impediment in his speech, and by perseverance and determination be- 
came the greatest of orators. Opposed Philip of Macedon, against whom 
he delivered his Phzlippics. It being proposed to reward his public ser- 
vices with a golden crown, a bitter contest ensued with his rival ’schines, 
in which Demosthenes, however, was triumphant. This led to the 
oration Ox the Crown, considered his greatest achievement. Con- 
demned to death by Antipater, he committed suicide by poison, He 
left sixty orations. 

Denis, Saint. 


460-361 B.C. 


.. 272. Apostle and patron of France. 
De Quincey, Thomas. 1785-1859. Eng.author. The son 


ofa wealthy merchant. Contracted the opium habit while pursuing his 
studies at Oxford— a habit which he overcame, in 1820, after a severe 
and prolonged struggle. His Confessions of an Opium-Eater, written 
as an autobiography, and published in 1821, created a great sensation. 
De Quincey was a brilliant writer, and left numerous works. 


Derby, Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, Earl of. 1799-1869. 
English statesman and orator. Translator of Homer’s //ad. 
Derby, Edward Henry Smith Stanley, Earl of. 1826-.... 


English statesman. 
Descartes, René. 1596-1650. Fr. philosopher and mathe- 

matician. Discourse on the Method of Reasoning Well, and of In- 

vestigating Scientific Truth ; Meditationes de Prima Philosophia ; 

Principles of Philosophy. ‘‘ 1 think, therefore I am.”’ 
Desfontaines, René Louiche. 1752-1833. French botanist. 
De Smet, Peter John. 1801-1873. Jesuit missionary to the 
_ Indians. 

Des Moulins, Camille. 1762-1794. Fr. Jacobin; guillotined. 
De Soto, Ferdinand. 1460-1542. Spanish explorer; discoy- 
ered the Mississippi river. 
Dessalines, Jean Jacques, 

Hayti. 
De Vigny, Alfred, Count. 


1760-1806. Negro emperor of 


1799-1863. Fr. novelist and poet. 


De Witt, Jan. 1625-1672. Dutch statesman. 
Diaz, Porfirio. 1830-.... President of Mexico. 
Dibdin, Charles. 1745-1814. English song writer 


Dick, Thomas. 1772-1857. Scottish author. 

Dickens, Charles.. 1812-1870. English novelist. After study- 
ing at college, he was articled to an attorney, but found the study of law 
uncongenial, and became a reporter for the press. Sketches by Boz 
appeared in the London Morning Chronicle in 1836. Pickwick Papers; 
Oliver Twist; Dombey & Son; Bleak House; Hard Times ; Nicho- 
las Nickleby ; David Copperfield; A Tale of Two Cities; Great 
Expectations, etc. 

Dickinson, Anna Elizabeth. 1842-.... Am. lecturer. 

Diderot, Denis. 1712-1784. Fr. philosopher and novelist, 


Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth. 1843-.... English states- 


man, editor and author. Greater Britain. 
Diocletian. 284-305. Roman emperor. 
Diogenes. Died 323 8.c. Greek Cynic philosopher. 


in a tub, affecting great contempt for the comforts of life. 


Lived 


Dionysius. The Elder. .430?-3678B.c. Tyrant of Syracuse. 
Dionysius. Zhe Younger. 398-340? Tyrant of Syracuse. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 70?—7? B.c. Greek historian. 


Disraeli, Benjamin. See Beaconsfield. 
Disraeli, Isaac. 1766-1848. Father of preceding. English 
litterateur; born of a Jewish family. Curiosities of Literature. 


Dix, John Adams. 1798-1879. Am. general and statesman. 


Dixon, William Hepworth. 1821-1879. English traveller 
and historian. 
Dodge, Mary Abigail. Gaz/ Hamilton. 1838?-.... Ameri- 


can authoress. 


Dodsley, Robert. 1709-1764, English author and bookseller. 
For some time employed as a footman. The Footman’s Miscellany. 


Doellinger, John Joseph Ignatius. 1799-.... German theolo- 


gian and historian ; leader of the ‘“‘ Old Catholic’? movement. 
Domenichino. (Zampieri). 1581-1641. Italian painter. 


Dominic, Saint. 1170-1221. Spanish preacher; and founder of 
the order of Dominicans 


Domitian. 517-96. Rom. emperor. Cruel and depraved. ° 
Donatus. Fl. 300. Founder of the Donatists. 


Donizetti, Gaetano. 1798-1848. 
adi Lammermoor; Lucrezia Borgia. 


Italian composer. Lucia 


Donnelly, Ignatius. 1832-.... Am. statesman and author, 
Dore, Paul Gustave. 1832-1883. French artist. 
Doria, Andrea. 1468-1560. Genoese patriot and commander. 


Dorr, Thomas Wilson. 1805-1854. American politician. 
Dorset, Charles Sackville, Earl of. 1637-1706, English poet 


and wit. 


Dorset, Thomas Sackville, Earl of. 
and statesman. 


Dorsey, John Syng. 1783-1818. American surgeon. 

Douglas, Archibald, ell-the-Cat. ....-1514? ‘“ The great 
earl of Angus.” Lord chancellor. 

Douglas, James, Earl of. ....—-1330. Scottish patriot. 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. The Little Giant. 1817?-1861. 
American statesman, Native of Vermont; admitted to the bar in New 
York ; removed to Illinois and gained destinction as an orator. Judge 
of Illinois Supreme Court 1841; elected to Congress 1843 ; senator 1847. 
Supported the compromise measures of Henry Clay, and advocated the 
doctrine known as ‘‘ squatter sovereignty’’ Re-elected to the Senate 
1853, and reported the bill repealing the Missouri compromise. Candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for the presidency in 1856. De- 
feated Lincoln for the U. S. senate in 1858, they canvassing the state to- 
gether. Candidate of one wing of the Democratic party for president in 
1860. Supported the Union party in 1861. 

Douglass, Frederick. 1817?-.... Am, orator; formerly a 
slave; native of Maryland His father was a white man and his mother 
anegro slave. Sold toa shipbuilder in 1832, but escaped to Massachu- 
setts and assumed the name of Douglass. Exhibiting rare powers as an 
orator, he was aided by Wm. L. Garrison and others, and employed, in 
1841, by the American Anti-Slavery Society, 

Dow, Lorenzo. 1777-1834. American preacher. 


1536-1608. English poet 


Downing, Andrew J. 1815-1852. Am. landscape gardener, 
Draco (or Dracon). Fil. 624 B.c. Athenian lawgiver. 
Drake, Sir Francis. 1540-1595. English naval hero; first 


English circumnavigator of the globe, captured or destroyed one hundred 
vessels in the port of Cadiz in 1587, and contributed in 1588 to the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, 

Drake, Joseph Rodman. 1795-1820. American poet. 


Draper, John William. 1811-1882. American scientist. 
Drayton, Michael. 1563-1631. English poet. 
Dreyse, Johann Nikolaus von. 1787-1867. Prussian inventor 


of the needle-gun. 
38-9 3.c. Roman general. 


Drusus, Claudius Nero. 
Dryden, John. 1631-1700. English poet, critic and dram- 


atist. Educated at Cambridge. Wrote some spirited heroic stanzas in 
memory of Cromwell. After the accession of Charles II., he became a 
staunch royalist. His first drama, The Wild Gallant, was published 
in 1662; Annus Mirabilis and The Indian Emperor, 1667. Appointed 
poet-laureate in 1668. He next wrote his Essay on Dramatic Poetry 
and several comedies and tragedies. Absalom and Achitophel, 1681. 
Became a Roman Catholic in 1686 and wrote The Hind and Panther, 
a poetical allegory. His ode on Alexander's Feast, considered the 
finest English lyric, appeared in 1696, after he had completed his trans- 
lation of Virgil. Lord Macaulay calls Dryden ‘‘ an incomparable rea- 
soner in verse.” 
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Du Chaillu, Paul Belloni. 1835-.... French traveller. 


Dudevant, Mme. Amantine Lucille Aurore ( #ée Dupin). 
George Sand. 1804-1876. French novelist. Married at the age of 18 
Jo a retired army officer, she separated from him ten years later, She 
was at one time a zealous Catholic, but later adopted most liberal views, 
adopting man’s attire and denouncing the marriage system, She edited 
a democratic paper during the revolution of 1848. She has left numer- 
ous novels and several dramas, 
Dudley, Benjamin Winslow. 
Dudley, Charles Edward. 1780-1841. American senator. 
Dufaure, Jules Armand Stanislas. 1798-.... Fr. statesman. 
Dufferin, Frederick Temple Hamilton Blackwood, Earl of. 
1826-.... Governor-general of Canada. 
Dumas, Alexandre. 1803-1870. © French novelist. 
Dumas, Alexandre. 1824-.... Sonof above. Fr. novelist. 


Dumouriez, Charles Francois. 1739-1823. French general. 


1785-1870. Am. physician. 


English statesman, 


Duncan I. ....—1040. Scottish king. Killed by Macbeth. 
Dundonald, Thomas Cochrance, Earl of. 1775-1860. Brit- 
ish admiral. 


Dunglison, Robley. 
cal Dictionary. 
Dunois, Jeande. Bastard of Orleans. 1402-1468. French 

national hero. Natural son of the Duke of Orleans. Defeated the 
English at Montargis in 1427, and assisted at the siege of Orleans in 
z429. Expelled the English from Normandy and Guienne, and was 
created Count d’Orleans. 
Duns Scotus. The Subtle 
theologian. 
Dunstan, Saint. 925-988. English prelate. 
Dupanloup, Felix Antoine Filibert. 1802-1878. Fr. prelate. 
Dupleix, Joseph, Marquis. 1695-1763. Fr. governor in India. 
Dupont, Samuel Francis. 1803-1865. Am. rear-admiral. 
Duquesne, Abraham. 1610-1688. Fr. naval commander. 
Durer, Albrecht. 1471-1528. German painter and engraver. 
Crucifixion; Adoration of the Magi; The Knight and Death; Reve- 
lation of St. Fohn. 
Dwight, Timothy. 


1798-1869. American physician. JZed?- 


Doctor. 1265?-1308. Scottish 


1752-1817. Am. author and divine. 


ARLY, Jubal A. 1818?-.... Confederate general. 


Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock. 
Eaton, Amos. 1777-1842. American naturalist. 

Eaton, William. 1764-1811. American soldier. 

Eble, Jean Baptiste. 1758-1812. French general. 

Edes, Benjamin. 1732-1803. Am. patriot and journalist. 
Edgeworth, Maria. 1767-1849. English novelist. 


1793-1865. English painter. 


Edgeworth, Richard Lovell. 1744-1817. English author; 
father of preceding. 
Edison, Thomas Alva. 1847—.... American electrician and 


inventor. i P 

Edmund I. 922?-946. Anglo-Saxon king. II., Lvonside, 
989-1016. ¢ 

Edmunds, George F. 1828-.... American lawyer and 
statesman. Bornin Vermont; admitted to the bar 1849; became U.S. 
senator in 1866 to fill an unexpired term, and has since been three times 
re-elected. Elected president of the Senate in March, 1883, 

Edward I. ....-925. King of the Anglo-Saxons. II., 
The Martyr, 9602-978 ; assassinated by order of his stepmother. III., 
The Confessor, 1004-1066,” 

Edward I. Longshanks. 1239-1307. King of England; 
conquered Wales and Scotland. II., 1284-1327; defeated by Bruce at 
Bannockburn; dethroned by the Queen and her favorite, Roger de 


Mortimer, in 1326; was murdered the following year. III., 1312- 
1377; sonof Edward II.; proclaimed king in 1327; executed Mortimer, 
and imprisoned the queen-mother; carried on war with France and 
won the great victory of Crecy. IV., 1441-1483. V., 1470-1483; 
ascended the throne at the age of 13, but assassinated two months later. 
VI., 1537-1553 

Edward, Prince of Wales. Zhe Black Prince. 1330-1376. 
Son of Edward II]. Participated in the invasion of France, command- 
ing the main body of the English at Crecy. Won the battle of Poitiers. 

Edward the Confessor. 1004-1066. King of England. 

Edwards, Amelia Blandford. 1831-.... English novelist. 


Edwards, Jonathan. 1703-1758. American theologian and 
metaphysician, Mreedom of the Will. 

Edwin. 5867-633. King of Northumbria. 

Edwy. 938-958. King of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Effingham. See Howard, Charles. 


Egbert. Zhe Great. 775?-838. Saxon king of Wessex. 
Egmont, Lamoral, Count. 1522-1568. Flemish statesman 
and soldier. Tried for treason andexecuted. ,. 


Elbee, Gigot d’. 1752-1794. Vendean general. 

Eldon, John Scott, Earl of. 1751-1838. English statesman. 

Elgin, James Bruce, Earl of. 1811-1863. British statesman. 
Governor-general. of Canada. 

Elgin, Thomas Bruce, Earl of. 1777-1841. British diplo- 
matist. The ‘‘ Elgin Marbles,’”’ inthe British museum, were obtained 
by him at Athens and sold to the government for £35,000, 

Eliot, George. See Zvans, Marian C. 

Eliot, John. Apostle of the Indians. 1604-1690. English 
clergyman. Ttranslated the Bible into the Indian language. 

Eliot, Sir John. 1590-1632. Eng. orator and statesman. 

Elizabeth. 1533-1603. Queen of England. Daughter of 
Henry VIII. Proclaimed Queen 1558; restored the Protestant religion, 


During her reign the Spanish Armada was repulsed, and Mary Stuart 
executed. Essex, Leicester and Raleigh were among her favorites. 
Elizabeth Petrovna. 1709-1762. Empress of Russia. 
Daugl.ter of Peter the Great. Ascended the throne in 1741; took up 
arms against Frederick the Great, and her armies in 1760 captured 

Berlin. Though unmarried, she was the mother of a large family. 


Elizabeth, Saint. 1207-1231. Queen of Hungary. 

Ellenborough, Edward Law, Lord. 1748-1818. English 
chief justice, 

Ellenborough, Edward Law, Earl of. 1790-1871. 
statesman. 

Ellery, William. 1727-1820. American patriot. 

Elliot, George Augustus, Lord Heathfield of Gibraltar. 1718— 
1790. British commander. 

Elliott, Ebenezer. Zhe Corn Law Rhymer. 
English poet. 

Elliott, Jesse Duncan. 1782-1845. American commodore. 

Ellsworth, Ephraim Elmer. 1837-1861. American officer. 

Ellsworth, Oliver. 1745-1807. Am. jurist and statesman. 

Eliwood, Thomas. 1639-1713. English Quaker author. 

Elssler, Fanny. 1811-.... Viennese dancer. 

Elzevir. A celebrated family of printers and publishers at 
Leyden, 1570~1680. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. 1803-1882. American essayist, 
philosopher and poet. Born in Boston; graduate of Harvard; or- 
dained Unitarian minister in 1829, but retired from the ministry in 
1832; travelled in Europe, and on his return began lecturing. The 
first volume of his Zssays appeared in 1841, andhis Representative Men, 
regarded by some as his greatest work, in 1850. 


Emmanuel. Zhe Great 1469-1521. King of Portugal. 


English 


1781-1849. 
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Emmet, Robert. 1780-1803. 
Early in life became a leader of the ‘‘ United Irishmen,” and in 1803 
became implicated in the killing of Lord Kilwarden, chief justice of 
Ireland, and others. Although defending himself with great eloquence, 
he was sentenced to death and executed. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis. 1764-1827. Brother of the preced- 
ing. A leader of the “United Irishmen,’”’ and imprisoned from 1798 
till ror. Removed to America in 1804, and was in 1812 elected at- 
torney-general of New York. 

Empedocles. 475-.... B.C. Greek philosopher. 

Encke, Johann Franz. 1791-1865. German astronomer. 

Endicott, John. 1589-1665. Colonial governor of Mass. 

Enghien, Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Duc d’. 1772- 
1804. French prince. Charged with conspiracy, and executed by order 
of Napoleon. 

Ennius, Quintus, 239-169 B.c. 

Enoch (or Henoch). 3378-....B.c. 
Translated at the age of 365. 

Epaminondas. 412?-362.B8,c. Theban statesman, oratorand 
general, Defeated the Spartans at Leuctra; died after his victory at 
Mantinea, from a wound received in battle. 

Epictetus. 60-.... Greek Stoic philosopher. Exchiridion, 

Epicurus. 340?-270B.c. Greek philosopher; founder of the 
Epicurean school. 

Erasmus, Desiderius. 1465-1536. Dutch scholar. 

Erastus, Thomas. 1524-1583. Ger. physician and writer. 

Eratosthenes. 276-196? B.c. Greek geometer. Considered 
the founder of the science of astronomy. 

Eric XIII. 1382-1450. King of Sweden (VII. or VIII. 
of Denmark). XIV., 1535 ?-1577. 

Eric the Red. Fl. 1000. Scandinavian navigator; discov- 
ered Greenland. 

Ericsson, John. 1803-1889. Swedish engineer and inventor. 
Constructed the ‘‘ Monitor’’ which destroyed the Confederate iron-clad 
Merrimac, } 

Erigena, Joannes Scotus. FI. 850. Irish philosopher. 

Ernesti, Johann August. 1707-1781. German scholar. 

Erskine, Ebenezer. 1680-1754. Scottish theologian. 


1746-1817. 


Erskine, Thomas, Baron. 1750-1823. Scottish lawyerand 
orator, Recognized as the greatest advocate of histime. ‘* Hespoke 
as his clients would have spoken, being endowed with his genius.’’ 
Admitted to the bar in 1778; successfully defended Lord George Gor- 
don in 1781; elected to the House of Commons in 1783, and again in 
1790; secured the acquittal of Hardy and John Horne Tooke in the 
state trials of 1794; was made lord chancellor, and created a peer in 
1806 ; retired from office in 1807, 

Escobar y Mendoza, Antonio. 
and casuist. Cases of Conscience. 

Espartero, Joaquin Baldomero, Duke de la Vittoria. 
1879. Spanish statesman and general ; defeated the Carlists. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, second Earl of. 1567-1601. Favor- 
ite of Queen Elizabeth; beheaded for high treason. 


Trish patriot and orator. 


> 


Roman epic poet. 
Father of Methuselah. 


Erskine, Henry. Scottish lawyer and orator, 


1589-1669. Spanish Jesuit 


1792- 


Essex, Robert Devereux, third Earl of. 1592-1647. English 
Parliamentary general. 

Estaing, Charles Hector, Count d’. 1729-1794. French 
admiral; beheaded. 

Esterhazy de Galantha, Paul. 1635-1713. | Hungarian 
governor-general. 

Ethelbeld. ....-860? King of Wessex. 


Ethelbert. 455?-616. King of Kent. 
Ethelbert. ....-866. King of the Anglo-Saxens. 
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Ethelred I. ....-871. King of the Anglo-Saxons. 


The Unready, 968-1016 ; ordered massacre of Danes in 1002. , 


Ger 


Ethelwulf. ....-858. King of Wessex. 
Euclid of Alexandria. Fl. 3008B.c. Greek mathematician, 
Eudoxie (or Eudocia). 394?-461. Roman empress. 


Eugene of Savoy. (Prince Francois Eugene de Savoie- 
Carignan). 1663-1736. Austrian general. Defeated the Turks at Zenta; 
associated with Marlborough at Blenheim, Oudenard and Malplaquet ; 
defeated the Turks at Peterwaradin in 1716, and at Belgrade in 1717. 

Eugenie Marie de Montijo. 1826-.... Empress of the 
French; wife of Napoleon III. 

Eugenius I. Pope; ruled from 654 to 658. 
III., 1145-1153. IV., 1431-1438; deposed ; died in 1447. 

Euler,Leonard. 1707-1783. Swiss mathematician. 

Euripides.. 480-406? B.c. Greek tragic poet. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia. Fl. 325. Arian prelate, 

Eusebius Pamphili. 266-340? Ecclesiastical historian, and 
bishop of Czesarea. 

Evald, Johannes. 1743-1781. 

Evans, Marian C. George Eliot. 1820-1881. English nov- 
elist. The daughter of aclergyman, Lived with George H. Lewes, as 
his. wife, for several years, and after his death married J. W. Cross. 
Adam Bede; Romola; Middlemarch; Daniel Deronda. 

Eustachi, Bartolommeo. 1510-1574. Italian anatomist. 

Evarts, William Maxwell. 1816-.... American lawyerand 
statesman. Leading counsel for the defence in the impeachment trial 
of President Johnson, attorney-general 1868-9; counsel for th 
United States in 1872 before the Geneva Arbitration Tyibunal. 

Evelyn, John. 1620-1706. English author. Sylva. 

Everett, Edward. 1794-1865. American scholar, orator and 
statesman. Graduated at Harvard, 18z1r, and ordained a minister in 
1814. Appointed professor of Greek at Harvard 1815, but did not occupy 
the chair until 1819, after completing a course of study at Gottingen and 
travelling extensively in Europe. - Elected to Congress in 1824, remain- 
ing in that body for ten years, and in 1835 became governor of Massa- 
chusetts. Minister to England, 1841-5. Secretary of state, 1852. 
Elected to the United States Senate, 1853, but resigned on account of ill- 
ness. Defeated for the vice-presidency in 1860. Svpported the Federa) 
government during the civil war. . 

Ewing, Thomas. 1789-1871 

Exmouth, Edward Pellew, Viscount. 
admiral. 


Eyck, van, Hubert, 


Eyck, van, Jan. John of Bruges. 1390?-1440? Brother of 
preceding. Flemish painter Adoration of the Magi. 
Eyre, Edward John, 1818?-.... Eng. explorer in Australia. 


Ezekiel. Fl. 7th century B.c. Hebrew prophet. 


II., 324-827, 


Danish poet. 


American statesman. 


1757-1833. English 


1366-1426. Flemish painter. 


Ezra. Fl. 5th century B.c. Hebrew law-maker, 
ABER, Frederick William. 1815-1863. English priest 
and writer. 

Fabius Maximus, Quintus. Cumnctafor. 203 BC. Roman 


consul and general. As opponent of Hannibal he inaugurated the 
“« Fabian” policy, carrying on only a defensive war. 

Faed, Thomas. 1826- ... Scottish painter. 

Fahrenheit, Gabriel Daniel. 1686-1740 German natural 
philosopher and inventor of the Fahrenheit thermometer. 

Fairfax, Thomas, Lord. 1611-1671. Parliamentary general. 
As commander-in-chief in 1645, won the battle of Naseby. Ao 

Falconer, William. 1735?-1769. Scot. poet. The Shipwreck. 

Faliero (or Falieri), Marino. 1278-1350. Doge of Venicey 
the hero of Byron’s tragedy. 
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Faneuil, Peter. 1700-1743. American merchant. 

Faraday, Michael. 1791-1867. English chemist and natural 
philosopher. Founder of the science of magneto-electricity. 

Farnese, Alessandro, Duke of Parma. 1546-1593. It. general. 

Farquhar, George. 1678-1707. Irish dramatist. Zhe Beaux’ 
Stratagem ; The Constant Couple. 

Farragut, David Glascoe. 1801-1870. American admiral. 
Passed the New Orleans forts and captured New Orleans in 1862, and 
was made rear-admiral same year. Congress created for him the office 
of vice-admiral in 1864, and he was made admiral in 1866. 


Faust, Karl. 1825-.... German composer. 
Faust, Dr. Johann. Fl. 1500. German necromancer. 
Faust, Johann. ....-1466? One of the inventors of printing. 


Fawkes, Guy. ....-1606. English conspirator; executed. 
(‘* Gunpowder plot.’’) 
Fearne, Charles. 1749-1494. English jurist. 


Featherstonhaugh, George William. ....-1866. American 


* traveller and geologist. 


Fechier, Charles Albert. 1824-1879. English actor. 


Fenelon, Francois de Salignac de la Mothe. 1651-1715. 
French prelate and author. TZelemachus. 
Fenwick, Sir John. ....-1697. English conspirator. 


Ferdinand I. 1503-1564. Emperor of Germany. I1I., 
1578-1637; king of Bohemia and Hungary. III., ....-1657. 
Ferdinand IV. 1751-1825. King of Naples. (I. of the 
two Sicilies.) 
Ferdinand II. 1810-1859. King of the two Sicilies. 
Ferdinand I. Zhe Great. 1000-1065. King of Castile. V., 
The Catholic (Il. of Aragon, III. of Naples, II. of Sicily), 1452- 
1516; founded the Spanish monarchy. VI., The Wise, 1713-1759. VII., 
1784-1833. 
Ferguson, Adam. 
Ferguson, James. 
Fergusson, James. 


1724-1816. Scottish philosopher. 
1710-1776. Scottish astronomer. 
1808-.... Scottish architect. 
Fernandez, Diniz. Fl. 1446. Portuguese navigator. 
Fernandez, Juan. ....-1576. Spanish navigator. 
Fernel, Juan. 1497-1558. French physician and writer. 
Ferry, Jules Francois Camille. 1832-.... Fr. statesman. 
Fersen, Axel von, Count. 1755-1810. Swedish field-marshal. 
Fesch, Joseph, Cardinal. 1763-1836. French prelate. 
Fessenden, William Pitt. 1806-1869. Am. statesman. 
Feuerbach, Paul Johann Anselm. 1775-1833. German jurist. 
Reformer of the criminal law. 
Feuillet, Octave. 1812-.... 
Fichte, Immanuel Hermann. 


Fichte, Johann Gottlieb. 


Field, Cyrus West. 1819-.... American merchant and 
financier. Established the first telegraph cable between America and 
Europe, via Newfoundland. : 


Field, David Dudley. 1805-.... American jurist. 
Fielding, Henry. 1707-1754. Eng. novelist and dramatist. 


Son of Edmund Fielding, a lieutenant-general under Marlborough. 
Commenced reading law at 18, but discontinued this study in a few 
years, and began to lead a dissolute life. About this time, however, he 
produced several successful plays. After marrying, and squandering his 
wife’s fortune, he resumed the study of law, but, gout preventing his 
practicing, he turned his mind to literature. In 1749 his great novel, 
Tom Jones, was published. In 1750 he was appointed a magistrate, and 
endeared himself to the inhabitants of the London suburbs by suppress- 
ing numerous bands of robbers. Among Fielding’s novels, besides 
Tom Jones, may be mentioned Amelia and Joseph Andrews. 


French author. 
1797-1879. Ger. philosopher. 


1762-1814. Ger. metaphysician. 


Corsican conspirator ; 
Leader in a conspiracy to 


Fieschi, Joseph Marco. 1790-1836. 
inventor of the so-called infernal machine. 
kill Louis Philippe. Executed. t 

Fiesco (or Fieschi), Giovanni Luigi, Count of Lavagna. 
1525-1547. Genoeseconspirator. Having sent some of his adherents to 


capture the palace of the Dorias, he made a night attack on the Doria - 


galleys in the harbor, but fell while passing from one galley to another, 
and was drowned before help could reach him. . 

Fiesole, Giovanni da. fra Angelico. 1387-1455. It. painter. 

Fillmore, Millard. 1800-1874. American statesman; thir- 
teenth president of the United States. Born in New York; learned 
fuller’s trade ; read law and acquired a lucrative practice in Buffalo. 
Elected to Congress 1832, and continued a member of that body till 
1842. Elected vice-president 1848, and became president on the death 
of Taylor, in 1850, Approved the Fugitive Slave Law and the com- 
promise measures of Henry Clay, and made Daniel Webster secre- 
tary of state. ; 

Fish, Hamilton. 1808-.... American statesman. 

Fisher, John. 1459-1535. English prelate; executed. Op- 


posed the Reformation. 


Fitch, John. 1743-1798. Am.inventor. (Steamboat.) 
Fitzgerald, Edward, Lord. 1763-1798. Irish revolutionist. 
Flaminius, Caius. ....-217 B.c. Rom. general and consul. 


Flaminius, Titus Quintius. 
and consul. ‘ 

Flamsteed, John. 1646-1719. Eng. astronomer. 

Flaxman, John. 1755-1826. English sculptor. 

Fleetwood, Charles ....—1692. Eng. Parliamentary general. 

Fletcher, Andrew (of Sa/toun). 1653-1716. Scottish author. 

Fletcher, John. 1576-1625. English poet and dramatist ; 


associate of Beaumont. The Maid’s Tragedy; The Faithful Shep- 
herdess. 


Flotow, Frederick Ferdinand Adolphus von. 
German composer, Martha. 

Fontenelle, Bernard de Bovier de. 1657-1757. Fr. author. 

Foote, Andrew Hull. 1806-1863. American rear-admiral.. 

Foote, Samuel. 1720-1777. English wit and comedian, 

Ford, John. 1586-1639. English dramatist. 

Forrest, Edwin. 1806-1872. American tragedian. 

Forster, John. 1812-1876, English biographer. 

Forster, William Edward. 1818-.... English statesman. 

Forsyth, John. 1780-1841. American statesman. 

Fortescue, Sir John. 1395?-1485? English jurist. 

Fortuny, Mariano. 1839-1874. Spanish painter. 

Foscari, Francesco. 1373-1457. Doge of Venice. 

Foster, Birket. 1812-.... English engraver. 

Foster, Stephen Collins. 1826-1864. Am. song-writer. 

Fourier, Francois Charles Marie. 1772-1837. French social- 
ist; founder of Fourierism. Theory of Universal Unity. 


Fowler, Orson Squire. 1809-1887, Am. phrenologist. 


230-174 B.c. Roman general 


1812-1883. 


Fox, Charles James. 1749-1806. English orator and states- 
man. Entered Parliament in 1768 as a Tory, but joined the opposition 
in 1773, and became leader of the Whigs, in which capacity, and also as 
foreign secretary and secretary of state, he opposed the policy of Pitt, 

Fox, George. 1624-1690. English founder of the society of 
Friends, or Quakers. . 

Fox, John. 1517-1587. English Protestant clergyman and 
author. Book of Martyrs. 

Foy, Maximilian Sebastian. 
general. 

Fra Bortolommeo di San Marco. See Baccto della Porta. 


1775-1825. French orator and 
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Fra Diavolo. 1769-1806. Neapolitan 
brigand. 

Francia, Jose Gaspar Rodriguez. 1757?-1840. Dictator of 
Paraguay; adopted a policy cutting off all intercourse with other 
nations. 

Francis I. 1494-1547. 
II., 1543-1560. 

Francis I. 1708-1765. 
Austria), 1768-1835. 

Francis II. 1836-.... King of the Two Sicilies. 

Francis Borgia, Saint. 1510-1572. , Duke of Gandia and 
Viceroy of Catalonia ; joined the Society of Jesus and became a zealous 
preacher; elected general of the order in 1565. 

Francis de Paula, Saint. 1416-1507. 
monk; founded the order Fratres Minimi. 

Francis de Sales, Saint. 1567-1622. French Jesuit, writer 
and orator; bishopof Geneva. Treatise on the Love of God. 


(Michael Rozzo.) 


King of France; defeated at Pavia. 


Emperor of Germany. II. (I. of 


Italian Franciscan 


Francis of Assisi, Saint. 1182-1226. Italian founder of the 
_ Franciscan order. 

Francis Joseph Charles. 1830-.... Emperor of Austria. 

Francis, John Wakefield. 1789-1861. Am. physician, 

Francis, Sir Philip. 1740-1818. British statesman and 


writer. Believed to have been the author of the Letters of Funius. 
Francis Xavier, Saint. See Xavier. 


Franklin, Benjamin. 1706-1790. American statesman and 
philosopher. Born in Boston; the youngest of a family of seventeen 
children, His father was a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. Learned 
the trade of a printer and studied diligently. Removedto Philadelphia, 
where he established the Pennsylvania Gazette. Began the publica- 
tion of Poor Richard’s Almanac in 1735. Discovered the identity of 
lightning and electricity in 1752, by means of akite. Franklin occupied 
many positions of public trust and was the recipient of many honors. 
He was deputy postmaster-general of the colony; delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress; minister to France, 1776-85; president of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1785-8 ; member of the convention of 1787. 


Franklin, Sir John. 1786-1847. English Arctic explorer; 
perished in the Arctic regions. 

Fredegonde. 546?-596. Wife of Chilperic I. of France. 

Frederick I. Barbarossa, 1121-1190. Emperor of Ger- 
many. Crowned by Pope Adrian IV. Reduced Milan in 1158, but 
was defeated by the Lombards near Legnano, Joined the third crusade 

¥jn 1189 with 150,000 men, and defeated the Turks at Iconium. Died in 

the Holy Land. II., 1194-1250. Opposed by the Guelphs and the 
pope in his project to unite Italy and Germany inone empire. Begana 
crusade against the Moslems in 1227, but turned back, and was excom- 
municated by Pope Gregory IX. Resumed the crusade in 1228, cap- 
tured Jerusalem and made peace with the pope. Defeated the Guelphs 
at Cortenuova, 1237, and renewed war with the pope. 


Frederick William. Zhe Great Elector. 1620-1688. 


Elector of Brandenburg ; founder of the Prussian monarchy. 
Frederick I. 1657-1713. First king of Prussia. II. (/ved- 
erick the Great), 1712-1788. Subjected to inhuman treatment in youth 
by his father, he gave but little promise of his future greatness. As- 
cended the Prussian throne in 1740, and invaded Silesia, which was 
ceded to him by Maria Theresa in 1742, An alliance having been 
formed against him by Austria, Russia and France, he began the Seven 
Vears’ War in 1756 by invading Saxony. Gained a great victory at 
Prague in 1757, but was defeated at Kolin soon afterward. His affairs 
‘were now in a desperate condition, but in the same year he defeated a 
French army twice as large as his own at Rossbach, and won a brilliant 
and decisive victory over the Austrians at Leuthen, In 1759 he was de- 
_feated at Kunnersdorf, and Berlin was eaptured by the allies, but in 1760 
he gained the victories of Liegnitz and Torgau, and peace was made in 
1763, Prussian Poland being added to Frederick’s dominions. Besides 
being a great general and monarch, Frederick was a voluminous writer. 


Frederick William I. 1688-1740. King of Prussia. 


Father of Frederick the Great. II., 1744-1797. III., 1770-1840; founded 
the Zollverein. IV., 1795-1861. 


Frederick William Nicholas Charles. 
prince of Prussia and of the German empire. ; 

Frederick VI. 1768-1839. King of Denmark. VII., 
1808-1863. 

Freeman, Edward Augustus. 1823-*+ee English historian, 


The Norman Conquest; Historical Essays; History of Federat 
Government. 


Freiligrath, Ferdinand. 1810-1876. German lyric poet. 

Frelinghuysen, Theodore. 1787-1862. Am. statesman. 

Frelinghuysen, Frederick Theodore. 1817-1885. Nephew 
of preceding. American statesman, 

Fremont, John Charles. 1813-.... American politician, 
explorer and general. Republican candidate for the presidency in 1856. 


1831-1888, Crown 


Freytag, Gustav. 1816-.... German novelist. Sol/ und 
Hasben, 
Froebel, Frederick. 1782-1852. German educator; founder 


of the ‘‘ Kindergarten.” 

Froila I. 722-768. King of Spain. 

Froissart, Jean. 1337-1410? French historian. Chronicles. 

Froude, James Anthony. 1818-.... English historian. Short 
Studies on Great Subjects ; History of Henry VIII. 

Fry, Elizabeth (ée Gurney). 1780-1845. Eng. philanthropist. 

Fugger. A rich Augsburg family. Fl. 15th and 16th centuries. 

Fuller, Sarah Margaret, Countess d’Ossoli. 1810-1850. Am. 
authoress. 

Fulton, Robert. 1765-1815. American engineer and inven- 
tor of the steamboat. Born in Pennsylvania. After spending some years 
in London as an artist, he turned his attention to civil engineering and 
inland navigation. In 1796 he published a treatise on Canal Navigation. 
Went to Paris, and there invented a submarine torpedo, He returned 
to New York in 1801 and, with the assistance of Robert Livingston, dis- 
covered steam navigation. In 1806 he built the steamer Clermont, which 
made regular trips between Albany and New York at a speed of five 
miles an hour, Although he spent a large amount of money on his inven- 
tion, the patent did not prove of pecuniary value to him. 

Fuseli, John H. 1742-1825. Swiss historical painter, 


ADSDEN, Christopher. American states- 
man. 
Gadsden, James. 
Gadsden purchase.) 
Gage, Thomas. 1720?-1787. British general in America. 
Gaines, Edmund Pendleton. 1777-1849. American general. 
Gaines, Myra Clark. 1805?-.... Wifeof E.P.G. American 
heiress. 
Gainsborough, Thomas. 


1724-1805, 


1788-1858. American statesman. (The 


1727-1788. English painter. 


Galba, Servius Sulpicius. B.C. 4?-A.D. 69. Roman emperor. 


Galen, 131-205? Greek physician, medical writer and phil- 
osopher, living at Rome. De Locis Affectis. 

Galerius, Caius Valerius Maximianus. 
emperor. 

Galilei, Galileo. Galileo. 1564-1642. Italian astronomer. 
Discovered, about 1584, the isochronisin of the vibrations of a pendulum, 
and the law by which the velocity of falling bodies is accelerated, 
Adopted in astronomy the system of Copernicus, and constructed his 
wonderful telescope in 1609. Through it he discovered the satellites of 
Jupiter, and was enabled to explore the surface of the moon and view 
the phases of Venus, He also ascertained that the “‘ milky way”’ was 
composed of myriads of stars. In 1632 he produced his Dialogues on 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems, but was compelled by the 
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Inquisition to abjure the theory of the motion of the earth, He was 
detained in prison for several years, but it does not seem that he was 
severely treated, as he was allowed to pursue his studies until prevented 
by blindness. 
Gall, Franz Joseph. 
of phrenology. 
Gallatin, Albert. 1761-1849. American statesman; native 
of Switzerland. Secretary of the treasury, 1801-13. 
Gallaudet, Thomas Hopkins. 1787-1851. 
man and instructor of deaf-mutes, 
Gallienus, Publius Licinius Valerius. 
emperor, 
Gallitsin, or Galitzin. An illustrious family of Russian princes. 
Galt, John. 1779-1839. Scottish novelist. 
Galvani, Aloisio. 1737-1789. Italian discoverer of galvanism. 
Gama, Vasco da. 1450?-1524. Portuguese navigator. 
Gambetta, Leon. 1838-1882. French radical orator and 
statesman, 
Gambier, James, Baron. 1756-1833. British admiral. 
Garcilaso dela Vega. 1503-1536. Spanish poet. 
Gardiner, Stephen. 1483-1555. Eng. prelate and statesman. 
Garfield, James Abram. 1831-1881. Twentieth president of 
the United States. Born in Ohio; worked on a farm in boyhood, and 
learned the trade of a carpenter; afterward became driver and’ helms- 
man of a canal-boat; graduated at Williams College in 1856; appointed 
professor of Latin and Greek at Hiram College, Ohio, and chosen 
president of that institution in 1858. About this time he married Miss 
Lucretia Randolph, and occasionally acted as a Campbellite minister. 
Elected to the state senate in 1859, and in 1861 was chosen colonel of an 
Ohio regiment; promoted to the rank of brigadier-general. Elected to 
Congress in 1862, and remained in that body until 1880, when he was 
made senator. Nominated for the presidency by the Republican party in 
1880, and elected the following November. Shot by Charles J. Guiteau, 
in Washington, July 2, 188r, and died on September 19 of same year. 


Garibaldi, Giuseppe. 1807-1882. Italian patriot and general. 
Garrick, David. 1716-1779. English actor. 
Garrison, William Lloyd. 1804-1879. Am. abolitionist. 
Garth, Sir Samuel. 1672?-1719. Eng. physician and poet. 
Gascoigne, George. 1535-1537. English poet. 
Gaskell, Elizabeth Cleghorn. 1810-1865. English authoress. 
Gassendi, Pierre. 4592-1655, French savant. 
Gates, Horatio. 1728-1806. American Revolutionary general; 
born in England. Captured Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga. 
Gatling, Richard Jordan. 1818-.... American inventor. 
Gauss, Carl Friedrich. 1777-1855. German mathematician. 
Gautama Booddha. 624-543? 8B.c. Hindoo reformer, and 
founder of Buddhism. See Buddha. 
Gautier, Théophile. 1811-1872. 
Gaveston, Piers de. ....-1312. 
England; executed by the nobles, 
Gay, John. 1688-1732. English poet. 
Gay-Lussac, Joseph Louis. 1778-1850. 
and natural philosopher; discovered cyanogen. 
Gellert, Christian Fiirchtegott. 1715-1769. German poet. 
Genevieve, Saint. 422?-512. French religious, said to have 
converted Clovis to Christianity, Patron of Paris. 


1758-1828. German physician; founder 


American clergy- 


233 ?-268. Roman 


French poet and novelist. 
Favorite of Edward II. of 


French chemist 


Genghis Khan. 1163-1227. Mogul conqueror; subdued 
China and Persia. 
Genseric. 4067-477. King of the Vandals. Invaded Africa, 


429; defeated the Romans in numerous battles; captured Carthage, 
439; captured and sacked Rome,.455; defeated the navy of the Emper- 
or Marjorian in 457. 
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Geoffroy of Monmouth. r100?-1154. Eng. chronicler, 

George I. (Lewis.) 1660-1727. King of Great Britain. II. 
(Augustus), 1683-1760. Defeated the French at Dettingen in 1743. 
Charles Edward Stuart was defeated at Culloden, 1746, by the Duke of 
Cumberland, and the latter part of the reign of George II. was marked 
by victories over the French in Canada, in India, and on the ocean. II. 
(William Frederick), 1738-1820. Arbitrary and ignorant, and through 
his obstinacy lost the American colonies. Became insanein 1810, IV. 
(Augustus Frederick), 1762-1830. ‘‘ The First Gentleman of Europe.’’ 
Led a dissipated life and incurred an immense debt, Married, in 1786, . 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. She being a Roman Catholic, the marriage was ille- 
gal. As his father refused to pay his debts unless he contracted a regu- 
lar marriage, he was induced, in 1795, to marry his cousin, whom he 
regarded with great dislike, a separation being the result. Became 
regent 1811. Took little interest in public affcirs. One year before his 
death, an act was passed relieving Roman Catholics from political dis- 
abilities. 

George, Saint. Fl..3d century. Bishop of Alexandria. Patron 
saint of England. To him is attributed the destruction of a terrible 
dragon. ; 

Gerard-Thom, or Tenque. 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Germanicus, Cesar. B.C. 14-A.D. 19. Roman general. 

Gerome, Jean Léon, 1824-.... Fr. painter. 

Gerry, Elbridge. 1744-1812. Am. Revolutionary statesman; 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. Governor of Massachusetts, 
1810; vice-president, 1812. 

Gessler. ....-1307. Austrian bailiff killed by Tell. 

Gesner, Conrad. 1516-1565. Swiss naturalist. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo. 1378-1455. Florentine sculptor. 

Gibbon, Edward. 1737-1794. English historian. Educated 
at Oxford, The first volume ofhis great work, History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, appeared in 1776; the next two in 
1781, and in 1783 he retired to Lausanne, in Switzerland, where he com- 
pleted the last three volumes, which appeared in 1788. Gibbon has 


1040?-I12I. Founder of the 


been justly criticised for the antagonism to the Christian faith shown ip 


this work. 
Gibson, John. 1791-1866. English sculptor. 
Giddings, Joshua Reed. 1795-1864. Am. abolitionist. 
Gifford, Sanford Robinson. 1823-1880, American painter, 
Gifford, William. 1757-1826. English writer and critic; 


founder of the Quarterly Review, Studied at Oxford, after serving five 
years as a shoemaker’s apprentice. 


Gilbert, Sir Humphrey. 1539-1583. English navigator. , 
Gilbert, Sir John. 1817-.... English artist. 
Gilbert, William Schwenck. 1836-.... English humorous 


author and librettist. Bad Ballads; Pygmalion and Galatea; Pina- 
Sore; Patience; Pirates of Penzance; lolanthe; Princess Ida, etc, 


Giles, Wm. Branch. 1762-1830. Atuerican statesman. 
1785-1815. 
Girard, Stephen. 1750-1831. American merchant and banker, 
Founded Girard College. 

Girardin, Emile de. 1806-.... French journalist. 

Giulio Romano. 1492-1546. Italian painter and architect- 
Gladstone, William Ewart. 1809-.... English statesman. 
Glauber, Johann Rudolph. 1604-1668. German chemist- 
Glendower, Owen. 1349?-1415. Welsh chieftain. 

Gluck, Christoph Wilibald von. 1714-1787. Ger. composer. 
Gobelin, Gilles and Jean. Fl. 1450. French dyers. 

Godfrey of Bouillon. 1058?-1100. Leader of fist crusade. 


Godiva. Lady Godiva. Fi. 11thcentury. English heroine; 
wife of Leofric, Earl of Leicester. 


Gilray, James. English caricaturist. 


born in France, 


—. 
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Godman, John D. 1794-1830. Am. physician and naturalist. 
Godunoff, Boris Fedorovitch, 1552-1605. Czar of Russia. 
‘Godwin, William. 1756-1836. Eng. novelist. Caleb Williams. 
‘Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. 1749-1832. German poet 
and author, dramatist, scientist and statesman. Faust; Wilhelm 
Meister; Egmont; Sorrows of Werther; Iphigenia in Tauris; 
West-Eastern Divan. 
‘Goffe, William. 1605?-1679. Eng. Puritan and regicide. 
‘Goldsborough, Lewis M. 1805-1876. Am. rear-admiral. 
‘Goldsmith, Oliver. 1728-1774. Irish poet and miscellaneous 
writer. Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and afterward studied 
medicine. Squandered in dissipation a large portion of the funds fur- 
nished for his education. In London, he became the intimate friend of 
Dr. Johnson. His Vicar of Wakefield was written while he was under 
arrest for debt. The Traveller; The Deserted Village; She Stoops to 
Conquer. 
‘Gomez, Sebastiano. 1616-1690. Spanish painter. 
of Murillo, who liberated him and took him into his studio. 
‘Gonsalvo de Cordova, Hernandez. Zhe Great Captain. 
14437-1515. Spanish commander. 
‘Goodrich, Samuel Griswold. 
American author. 
Goodyear, Charles. 
canized india-rubber.) : 
‘Gordon, George, Lord. 1750-1793. English agitator. 
Gorgey, Arthur. 1818-.... Hungarian general. 
Gore, Catherine Grace. 1799-1861. English novelist. 
‘Gortschakoff, Alexander Michaelovitch, Prince. 1798-1883. 
Russian statesman and diplomatist. 
‘Gottschalk, Louis Moreau. 1829-1869. Am. composer. 
Gough, John B. 1822-1886. American temperance lecturer, 
' born in England. 
‘Gould, Augustus Addison. 1805-1866, American naturalist. 
‘Gould, Hannah Flagg. 1789-1865. American poetess. 
Gould, Jay. 1836-.... American railway manager. 
Gounod, Charles Francois. 1818-.... | French composer. 
Faust; La Reine de Saba; Romeo and Fultet. 
Gower, John. 1320?-1402. English poet. 
-Gracchus, Caius Sempronius. 159-126B.c. Rom. statesman. 
‘Graham, John, Viscount Dundee. Claverhouse. 1650 ?— 


A slave 


Peter Parley. 1793-1860. 


1800-1860. American inventor. (Vul- 


1689. Scottish officer, noted for merciless severity toward the Covy- 
enanters, 
Graham, Sylvester. 1794-1851. American vegetarian. 
Granger, Gideon, 1767-1822. American statesman. 


1822-1887. Scottish novelist. 


‘Grant, Ulysses Simpson. 1822-1885, Eighteenth presi- 
dent of the United States. Born in Ohio; graduated at West Point, 
1843; served in Mexico; became a captain in 1853. Resigned in 
1854, and after passing some time in St. Louis, removed to Galena, Ill., 
in 1859, and engaged ‘n business. In 1861 he was made aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Illinois, but soon after was chosen colonel of the 
Twenty-first Illinois Volunteers, and in Julyof same year was made 
brigadier-general. His'war record is history. Made commander-in- 
chief of the Union armies in March, 1864. Elected to the presidency in 
1868, and again in 1872,and after the expiration of his second term he 
travelled extensively in Europe and Asia, being received everywhere 
with the highest honors. He was a prominent candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination before the Republican convention in 1880. 


Grattan, Henry. 1746-1820. Irish orator and statesman. 
Gray, Asa. 1810-1888. American botanist. 


Gray, Thomas. 1716-1771. 
position of poet-laureate. Elegy. 


Grant, James. 


English poet. Declined the 


Greeley, Horace. 1811-1872. American journalist. Born in 
New Hampshire ; learned the printer’s trade, and worked as a journey- 
man printer in New Yorkfor one year. Founded the New York Trib- 
une in 1841, A staunch Whig and Republican, he favored Fremont for 
the presidency in 1856, and Lincoln in 1860. Accepted the Democratic 
nomination in 1872, but was defeated at the election by Grant. 

Green, John Richard. 1874-1883. English historian. 
History of the English People. 

Green, Seth. 1817-1888. American pisciculturist. 

Greene, Nathaniel. 1742-1786, Am. Revolutionary general. 

Greenleaf, Benjamin. 1786-1864. American mathematician. 

Greenleaf, Simon. 1783-1853. American jurist. 

Greenough, Horatio, 1805-1852. American sculptor. 


Gregory I. (Saint.) Zhe Great. 540-604. Pope, ascending 
the pontifical chairin590, _II., ruled 715-731. III., 731-741. IV., 
827-844. V.,997-999 WI. 1044-1047. VII. (St. Hildebrand), 1073- 
1085; excommunicated Henry IV. VIII., 1187; diedsame year. XI., 
1227-1241; excommunicated Frederick II]. X., 1271-1276. XI., 1370- 
1378 ; condemned the doctrines of Wycliffe. XII., 1406-1409, when he 
and the anti-pope, Benedict XIII., were deposed by the council of Pisa ; 
died 1417. XIII., 1572-1585; reformed the Julian calendar. XIV., 
1590-1591; excommunicated Henry IV. of France. XV., 1621-1623. 
founded the Propaganda, XVI., 1831-1846; succeeded by Pius IX. 


Short 


Gregory of Nyssa, Saint. 332-394. Greek father of the 
church, 

Gregory of Tours, Saint. 540-595. French prelate and 
historian. 


Gregory, James. 1638-1674. Greek geometer. 

Gregory Nazianzen, Saint. 326 ?-389. Bishop of Constanti- 
nople. “ 

Grenville, George, 1712-1770. Eng. statesman. (Stamp act.) 

Grevy, Francois Paul Jules. 1813-.... French president. 

Grey, Charles, Earl. 1764-1845. English statesman. 

Grey, Lady Jane. 1537-1554. Gifted English lady; executed. 

Grimm, Friedrich Melchior, Baron. 1723-1807: Ger. writer. 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwig (1785-1863), and Wilhelm Karl (1786- 
1859) German philologists ; brothers. 

Grisi, Giulia. 1812-1869. Italian singer. 

Griswold, Rufus Wilmot. 1815-1857. American author. 

Grotius (De Groot), Hugo. 1583-1645. Dutch jurist and 
theologian. 

Grouchy, Emmanuel de, Marquis. 1766-1847. Fr. general. 

Guarneri, Giuseppe A. 1683-1745. Italian violin-maker. 

Guatemozin. 1497-1525. Last Aztec emperor of Mexico. 

Guelph {or Welf). Noble German family, originally Italian. 


Guiccioli, Teresa Gamba, Countess. 1801-1873. Friend of 
Byron. 
Guido Reni. 1575-1645. Italian painter. 


Guillotin, JosephIgnace. 1738-1814. French physician; 
advocate of the guillotine. 
Guiscard, Robert. 1015-1085. Norman commander. 


Guise, Charles de. 1525-1574. Cardinal of Lorraine. 


Guise, Claude de Lorraine de, Duke. 1496-1550. French 
general and statesman. 

Guise, Francois de Lorraine de, Duke. 1519-1563. 

Guise, Henry I. of Lorraine de, Duke. 1550-1588. 

Guizot, Francois Pierre Guillaume. 1787-1874. French 


statesman and historian, 
Gustavus I. (Gustavus Vasa.) 1496-1559. King of Sweden. 


II. (Gustavus Adolphus), 1594-1632. Defeated the Polish and Russian 
armies invading Sweden. Became the head of the Protestant league in 
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Germany and defeated Tilly at Leipsic in 1631, and on the banks of the 
Lech in 1632. At the great battle of Liitzen, Wallenstein now com- 
manding the imperial army, Gustavus was killed, but his troops 
nevertheless gained a complete victory. III., 1746-1792; assassinated. 
IV., 1778-1837; ascended the throne in 1792, but was deposed in 1809. 

Gutenberg, Johann. (Gansfleisch.) 1400-1468. German 
inventor of printing. 

Guzman, Alfonso Perez de. 1258-1309. Spanish commander. 
ACKLANDER, Friedrich Wilhelm von. 1816-1878. 

German novelist. Military Life in Time of War. 

Hadrian (or Adrian). 76-138. Roman emperor. 

Hafiz, Mohammed Sherns ed-Deen. 1300?-1390? Persian 
poet. Divan. 

Hagedorn, Friedrich von. 

Hahnemann, Samuel Christian Friedrich. 
man physician and founder of homceopathy. 

Hale, Edward Everett. 1822-.... Am. clergyman and author, 

Hale, Sir Matthew. 1609-1676. English jurist. 

Hale, Nathan, Captain. 1755-1776. American patriot. 

Halevy, Jacques F. F. E. 1799-1862. French composer. 


1708-1754. German poet. 
1755-1843. Ger- 


Haliburton, Thomas Chandler. Sam Slick. 1802 ?-1865. 
Nova Scotian jurist and humorous writer, 
Halifax, Charles Montague, Earl of. 1661-1715. English 


statesman, 
Halifax, George Saville, Marquis of. 1630-1695. 
Hall, Charles Francis. 1821-1871. Am. Arctic explorer. 
Hail, James. 1811-.... American author and judge. 


Hall, Mrs.S. C. (Anna Maria Fielding.) 1805-.... Irish 


authoress. Sketches of Irish Character; The Outlaw, etc. 
Hallam, Arthur Henry. 1811-1833. English critic and 
essayist. 


Hallam, Henry. 
historian and critic. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene. 
Bozzaris; Fanny. 

Halleck, Henry Wager. 1714-1872. American general and 


lawyer. 
Halley, Edmund. 


Hamilcar Barca. 
father of Hannibal. 

Hamilton, Alexander. 1757-1804. American orator, states- 
man, financier and general. Born in the West Indies. Secretary and aide- 
de-camp to Washington in Revolutionary war; chosen to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1782, but resigned in order to practice law; leading 
member of the convention of 1787; secretary of the treasury, 1789-95 ; 
became recognized leader of the Federal party, Hamilton died from 
a wound received in a duel with Aaron Burr, and his death was deeply 
deplored. 

Hamilton, Sir William. 1788-1856. Scottish metaphysician. 


Hamilton, Sir William Rowan. 1805-1865. Irish astronomer. 
Hamlin, Hannibal. 1809-.... American statesman. 
Hampden, John. 1594-1643. English statesman and re- 


former. Entered Parliament in 1620. Denied the authority of the crown 
to levy tonnage without the consent of Parliament, and refused to con- 
tribute to the forced loan ordered by King Charles, for which he was 
imprisoned. Regaining his liberty and re-entering Parliament, he ably 
and firmly resisted the arbitrary measures of the crown. Intending, 
with his cousin, Oliver Cromwell, to emigrate in 1638, they were detained 
by order of council. In 1640 he was leader of the opposition in the Long 
Parliament, and the most popular public manin England. Impeached 
for high treason in 1642, together with four other members, the Commons 
refused to surrender them, the king himself going so far as to personally 
ead his guardin an attempt to arrest themin their seats. This caused 


1777-1859. Father of preceding, English 


1790-1867. American poet. Marco 


1656-1742. English astronomer. 
.++.-229 B.C. Carthaginian general; 


the greatest excitement and indignation, so that the Commons were 
soon enabled openly to defy the regal authority. Hampden afterward 
raised.a regiment for the Parliamentary army, and, after displaying great 
courage in numerous engagements, was slain in a skirmish with Prince 
Rupert’s forces, 


Hampton, Wade. 1755-1835. American general. 
Hampton, Wade. 1818-.... Confederate general. Elected 


governor of South Carolina in 1876, and U. S. senator in 1878. 

Hancock, John. 1737-1793. American statesman; presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress. 

Hancock, Winfield Scott. 1824-1886, American general; 
second in command at Gettysburg. Democratic candidate for president 
in 1880. 

Handel, George Frederick. 1684-1759. German composer. 
Composed sonatas at 10; produced Almeria at 18; settled in England 
in 1712, after spending some years in Italy, and became chapel-master of 
GeorgeI. The oratorio of SauZ was produced 1740, and his greatest 
work, Zhe Messiah, the greatest of oratorios, in 1741. Handel was 
stricken with blindness in 1751, but continued to conduct his oratorios. 
Buried in Westminster Abbey. ; € 

Hannibal. 247-183 8.c. Carthaginian general. Sworn by 
his father, Hamilcar Barca, to eternal enmity toward Rome; became 
commander of the Carthaginian forces, 221 B,c.; subdued several power- 
ful Spanish tribes, and in219 captured Saguntum; crossed the Alps, 218; 
defeated the Romans near the Ticinus and on the banks of the Trebia; 
routed Flaminius at Lake Thrasymene, 217; almost destroyed a supe- 
rior Roman army near Cannz, 216; captured Capua. Recalled to 
Carthage to repel a Roman invasion under Scipio Africanus, he was 
defeated at Zama in 202. Banished from Carthage about 194, through 
the enmity of the aristocracy. Finally ended his life by taking poison, 
to escape falling into the hands of the Romans. 

Hans Sachs. 1494-1576. German poet and shoemaker. 

Hardee, William J. 1818-1873. Confederate general. 

Hardenberg, Friedrich von. See Wovalis. 

Hardicanute. 1017?-1042. King of England and Denmark. 

Hardinge, Henry, Viscount. 1785-1856. English general. 

Hardwicke, Philip Yorke, Earl of. 1690-1764. Eng. jurist. 

Hardy, Thomas. 1840-.... English novelist. Far from 
the Madding Crowd; Under the Greenwood Tree. 

Harley, Robert, Earl of Oxford. 1661-1724. Eng. statesman. 

Harney, William Selby. 1798-1889. American general. 


Harold I. Aarefoot. ....-1041 King of England, II. 
+++.-1066, Defeated by William the Conqueror, end slain. 
Haroun-al-Raschid. 766?-809. Caliph of Bagdad. 


Harrison, William Henry. 1773-1841. American general 
and ninth president. 
Harrison, Benjamin. 1833-.... Born at North Bend, O. 


Graduated from college at 18; studied law and began practice at 
Indianapolis in 1854 ; elected reporter of the supreme court in 1860, 
This office he abandoned in 1862, to aid the cause of the Union, 
and rose to the rank of Brigadier-General. Elected U. S. Senator, 
1881, and President, 1888. 


Harte, Francis Bret. 1839-.... American writer and 
humorist. Born in New York; removed to California at 15, where he 
was successively miner, school-teacher and editor. Removed to Boston, 
and was appointed in 1878 consulto a German port. Heathen Chinee; 
Luck of Roaring Camp, etc. 


Harvard, John. 
Harvey, William. 


1608?-1688. Founder of Harvard College, 
1578-1657. English physician and anato- 


mist. Discovered the circulation of the blood. 
Hasdrubal. ....-207 B.c. Punic general; brother of Han- 
® nibal. Defeated the Scipios in Spain ; slain at the Metaurus. ; 
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Hastings, Warren. 1732-1818. British general and states- 
man; president of the Council of Bengal, and governor-general of 
India, Defeated Hyder Ali, king of Mysore. After perpetrating 
great outrages against the Rajah of Benares and the Begums of Oude, 
jin order to replenish the treasury, he resigned in 1775 and returned to 
England. Impeached soon afterward, and opposed in his trial by Burke, 
Sheridan and Fox, but acquitted. 

Havelock, Sir Henry. 1795-1857. British general. 
feated the Sepoys in India, and relieved Lucknow. 

Hawke, Edward, Lord. 1715-1781. English admiral. 

Hawkins, Sir John. 1520-1595. English naval officer. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 1804-1864, American author. 
Twice-told Tales; Mosses front an Old Manse; House of Seven Ga- 
bles; Scarlet Letter; The Marble Faun; The Blithedale Romance, 

Haydn, Joseph. 1732-1809. German musical composer. 
Born of extremely poor parents; served some years as a chorister in 
Vienna; appointed in 1760 chapel-master to Prince Esterhazy, who 
became his patron; visited London 1791, where six of his symphonies 
were received with greatenthusiasm. His masterpiece, the oratorio of 
The Creation, was produced in 1798. 

Haydon, Benjamin Robert. 1786-1848. English painter. 

Hayes, Isaac Israel. 1832-1881. American Arctic explorer. 


Hayes, Rutherford Birchard. 1822-.... Nineteenth presi- 
dent of the United States. Born in Connecticut; admitted tothe bar, 
1845; brigadier-general in civil war; Congress, 1865-8; governor of 
Ohio, 1868-76. Republican candidate for the presidency in 1876; 
imaugurated president in 1877, the electoral commission to determine 
the result of the election of 1876 having decided, by a vote of eight to 
seven, that Hayes had received 185 electoral votes as against 184 for 
Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic candidate. 

Hayne, Robert Young. 1791-1840. American orator and 
statesman; opponent of Webster in discussing the constitution; gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. 

Heath, William. 1737-1814. Am. Revolutionary general. 

Heber, Reginald. 1783-1826. English prelate and author; 
bishop of Calcutta. Hymns ; Journey through India. 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich. 1770-1831. German 
philosopher, metaphysician and pantheist. His system of philosophy 
is developed in the Excyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. 

Heine, Heinrich. 1799-1856. German lyric poet and author. 

Heloise. 1101-1164. French nun; pupil and friend of 
Abelard. 

Helps, Sir Arthur. 1817-1875. English author. 

Helvetius, Claude Adrian. 1715-1771. Fr. philosopher. 

Hemans, Felicia Dorothea (zée Browne). 1794-1835. Eng- 
lish poetess. Published her first volume of poems in 1808, and in 1812 
married Capt. Hemans, but separated from him in 1818, she retaining 
all their children. Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy, 

Hendricks, Thomas Andrews. 1819-1886, Am. statesman. 

Hengist. ....-—483. Jutish chief; founded kingdom of Kent. 

Hennepin, Louis. 1640-1702? French Catholic missionary 
and explorer of the Mississippi. 


Henrietta Maria. 1609-1669. Queen of England. 


De- 


Henry I. Beauclerc. 1068-1135. King of England. Defeated 
his brother Robert and usurped the throne. II., 1133-1189 ; first of the 
Plantagenets ; issued constitutions of Clarendon, which were, however, 
repealed about ten years later; conquered Ireland. During his reign 
Thomas A Becket was killed. III. (of Winchester), 1207-1272 ; warred 
with the barons. IV., Bolingbroke, 1366-1413; first king of the house 
of Lancaster. V. (of Monmouth), 1388-1422 ; conquered France, VI. 
(of Windsor) ,1421-1471 ; his reign was madememorable by the war of the 
Roses. VII., 1456-1509 ; founded the Tudor dynasty, VIII., 1491-1547; 
defeated the French at Guinegaste and the Scotch at Flodden, 1513; 
made ‘Lhomag Wolsey prime minister; applied unsuccessfully to the 


pope for a divorce from Catherine of Aragon, his wife; favored the 
Reformation ; deposed Wolsey and elevated Thomas Cranmer; had 
himself declared head of the church; married Anne Boleyn after the 
convocations of York and Canterbury had declared his marriage with 
Catherine invalid ; declared the English Church independent of the papal 
seeand abolished the monasteries ; had Anne Boleyn executed in 1536, and 
married Jane Seymour the day after the execution ; excommunicated by 
the pope, 1538; his third wife having died in 1537, he married Anne of 
Cleves in 1540; was divorced from her the same year and married 
Catherine Howard, who was executed on a charge of adultery in 1542; 
married Catherine Parr in 1543, she surviving him. 

Henry I. 1005?-1060. King of France. II., 1518-1559; 
married Catherine de’ Medici. III., HenrzZ de Vadlozs, 1551-1589; last 
of the Valois. IV., Ze Grand, 1553-1610; king of Navarre; first of the 
Bourbons; assassinated. 

Henry I. Zhe Fowler. 876-936. Emperor of Germany. 
Defeated the Hungarians, II. (Saint), 972-1024. III., Tke Black, or 
The Bearded, 1017-1056. IV., 1050-1106 ; excommunicated by Gregory 
VII. V., 1081-1125; last of the Salic line. VI., 1165-1197. VII., 
1262-1313. 

Henry, Patrick. 1736-1799. American patriot and orator. 
Member of the Continental Congress ; governor of Virginia. 

Heraclitus. Fl. 5008.c. Greek philosopher. 

Herbert, George. 1593-1632. British poet and divine. 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von. 1744-1803. German author. 


Hermann (or Arminius). B.c.16-A.D.21. German hero, 
Defeated the Romans A.p 9, near the Lippe. 

Herod. Zhe Great. B.C. 73-A.D.1. King of Judea. 

Herodotus. 484?-408? B.c. Greek historian. 

Herrick, Robert. 1591-1674. English divine and poet. 
Hesperides, or Poems Human and Divine. 

Herschel, Sir John Frederick William. 
astronomer and philosopher, 

Herschel, Sir William. 1738-1822. Father of preceding. 


Born in Hanover, but removed to England at 21; 


1790-1871. English 


German astronomer. 
discovered Uranus. 


Hesiod. Fl. 8008.c. Greek poet. Works and Days. 

Hezekiah. 750-698 B.c. King of Judah. 

Hicks, Elias. 1748-1830. American Quaker preacher. 

Hildreth, Richard. 1807-1865. Am. journalist and historian, 

Hill, Sir Rowland. 1795-1879. Author ef the English penny 
post system, 

Hipparchus. Fl. 1508.c. Bithynian astronomer. 

Hippocrates. Zhe Father of Medicine. 460-360? B.c. Greek 
physician. 

Hoar, George Frisbie. 1826-.... Am. lawyer and statesman. 

Hobart, Augustus Charles. Hobart Pasha. 1822-.... 
Turkish naval commander, born in England. 

Hobbes, Thomas. 1588-1679. English philosopher. 

Hoche, Lazare. 1768-1797. French general. 

Hoe, Richard March. 1812-1887. American inventor of print: . 
ing presses, 

Hofer, Andreas. 1767-1810. Tyrolese patriot; executed. 

Hoffman, Charles Fenno. 1806-.... American author, 

Hogarth, William. 1697-1764. Eng. painter and engraver, 

Hogg, James. Zhe Ettrick Shepherd. 1772-1835. Scottish 
poet. 


Hohenlohe, Hohenstaufen, Hohenzollern. Princely families 
of Germany. 


Holbein, Hans. The Younger. 1497-1554. German painter. 
The Dance of Death; Last Supper, etc. 

Holland, Josiah Gilbert. 1819-1881. American author, 
Timothy Titcomb’s Letters; The Bay Path, etc. 
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Holmes, Oliver Wendell. 1809-.... American physician, 
author and poet. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table; Elsie Venner ; 
The Guardian Angel; The Poet at the Breakfast-table; Poems, etc. 

Holt, Sir John. 1642-1709. English judge. 

Homer. Fl. 1000 B.c. Greek poet, about whose life scarcely 
anything is known. Regarded as the greatest of poets. Supposed to have 
been blind and poor, Some doubt his existence, maintaining that the 
Itiad and Odyssey, the two great epics ascribed to him, are collections 
of songs from various poets. 

Honorius, Flavius. 384-423. Roman emperor. 

Hood, Thomas. 1799-1845. English poet and humorist. 
Song of the Shirt; Bridge of Sighs; Dream of Eugene Aram; 
Whims and Oddities. 

Hook, Theodore Edward. 


Hooker, Joseph. 
Hooker, Richard. 
Hopkins, Johns. 


1788-1841. English author. 
1819-1879. American general. 
1553-1600. English theologian. 

1795-1873. American philanthropist. 

Hopkinson, Francis. 1738-1791. American author; signed 
the Declaration of Independence. The Battle of the Kegs. 

Hopkinson, Joseph. 1770-1842. Sonof F.H. American 
lawyer ; author of Hazl Columbia. 

Horace. (Quintus Horatius Flaccus.) 65-8 8.c. Latin poet. 
Odes ; Epistles ; Satires. 

Hosmer, Harriet Goodhue. 1830-.... American sculptor. 

Houdin, Robert. 1805-1871. French conjurer. 

Houdon, Jean Antoine. 1741-1828. French sculptor. 

Houston, Sam. 1793-1863. American general and states- 
man, Governor of Tennessee, 1827-9; passed a number of years with 
the Cherokee Indians; commander-in-chief of the Texan forces in re- 
volt against Mexico, and defeated and captured Santa Anna in 1836; 
elected president of Texassame year, and re-elected 1841 ; elected sen- 
ator from Texas after its admission to the Union, in 1845, and governor 
in 1859. 

Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey. 1516-1547. Eng. poet. 

Howard, John. 1726-1790. English philanthropist. 

Howard, Oliver Otis. 1830-.... American general. 

Howe, Elias. 1819-1867. | American inventor. 

Howe, Samuel Gridley. 1801-1876. Am. philanthropist. 

Howells, William Dean. 1837-.... American author. 

Howitt, William. 1795-1879. English author. 

Hoyle, Edmund. 1672-1769. English author. 

Huck, Evariste Regis, Abbé. 1813-1860. Fr. missionary. 

Hudson, Henry (or Hendrik). ..-1611. Eng. navigator, 

Hughes, Thomas. 1323-.... English author.and barrister. 
Tom Brown's School-days. 

Hugo, Victor Marie, Vicomte. 1802-1885. French poet, novel- 
ist and dramatist. Les Miserables; Notre Dame. 

Hull, Isaac. 1775-1843. American commodore. 

Hull, William. 1753-1825. American Revolutionary general. 

Humbert IV. 1844-.... Kingof Italy. 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Alexander von, Baron. 1769- 

Cosuios : An Essay of a Physical Description 


Games. 


1859. Germanscientist. 
of the Universe. 


Hume, David. 1711-1776. 
pher. History of England, 


Scottish historian and philoso- 


Hunt, James Henry Leigh. 1784-1859. English poet and 
author. The Seer. 

Hunt, William Henry. 1790-1864. English painter in water- 
colors. 4 


Hunt, William Holman. 1826-.... English painter, 
Hunter, David. 1802-1886, American general, 


Hunter, John. 1728-1793. Scottish surgeon: 

Huss, John. 1373-1415. Bohemian reformer. Burned at the 
stake by order of Emperor Sigismund. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry. 1825-.... Eng. scientist. Pyszology. 

Hyacinthe, Pére. See Loyson. 

Hyder-Ali. 1718-1782. Hindoo prince. 

Hypatia. Fl. 500. Female philosopher at Alexandria, 

BERVILLE, Pierre le Moyne d’, 1661-1706. 
Canadian military and naval commander. 

Ibrahim Pasha. 1789-1848. Viceroy of Egypt. 

Ibrahim Bey.  1735?-1816. Mameluke chief. 

Ignatieff, Nicholas Paylovitch. 1832-.... Russian general 
and diplomatist. 

Ignatius, Saint. Zheophorus. ....-107. Bishop of Antioch. 

Ignatius, Saint. 799-877. Patriarch of Constantinople. 

Ignatius de Loyola, Saint. See Loyola. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth, Mrs. 1753-1821. 
and actress. 

Ingelow, Jean. 1830-.... English poetess and novelist. 

Ingersoll, Jared. 1749-1822. American lawyer. 

Ingersoll, Robert G. 1833-.... Am. lawyer, author and lecturer. 

Ingres, jean A. D. 1781-1867.. French painter. 

Inman, Henry. 1801-1846. American portrait painter. 

Inness, George. 1825-.. American landscape painter. 

Innocent I. Pope, ruling from 402 to 417. During his reign 
Rome was sacked by Alaric. II., 1130-1143. III. (Lotharius.) Born 
im 1161, and chosen pope 1198. Put France under the ban, 1190, be- 
cause Philip Augustus had repudiated his wife; promoted the fourth 
crusade, the result of which was the capture of Constantinople; de- 
posed Otho, emperor of Germany, transferring the crown to Freder- 
ick of Sicily ; subjected John of England to the papal see, compelling 
him to pay an annual tribute; crushed the Albigenses in 1214, and 
died two years later. IV. (Sinibaldo de Fieschi), 1243-1254. V., as- 
sumed the pontificate in 1276, and died same year. VI., 1352-1362. 
VIL., 1404-1406. WVIII., 1484-1491. IX., 1591; died same years X., 
1644-1655, XI., 1670-1686. XII., 1692-1700, XIII., 1721-1724. 

Iredell, James. 1751-1799. American jurist. 

Irenzeus, Saint. 140?-202? Bishop of Lyons; martyr. 

Irene. 752?-803. Empress of Constantinople. 

Irving, Edward. 1792-1834. Eloquent Scottish divine. 

Irving, John Henry Brodribb. 1838-.... English actor. 

Irving, Washington. 1783-1859. American author. Born 
in New York city. Read law, travelled in Europe, and on his return 
was admitted to the bar, but devoted himself exclusively to literary pur- 
suits. Knickerbocker’s History of New York was published in 1809. 
In 1815 he sailed for Europe, remaining there a number of years and 
becoming an intimate friend of Walter Scott. About this time Irving 
lost all his property by the failure of his brother in New York, in whose 
business:he was a silent partner. The Sketch-Book was written in Eng- 


Sieur, 


English authoress 


land and appeared in 1818. Secretary of legation at London, 1829; 


minister to Spain, 1842-6. Bracebridge Hall; Tales of a Traveller; 
Conquest of Granada; Life of Washington; Columbus; Wolfert’s 
Roost, etc. 

Isabella I. Zhe Catholic. 1451-1504. Queen of Castile. 
Wife of Ferdinand of Aragon; patroness of Columbus. II. (Maria 
Isabel Luisa), 1830-.... Ex-Queen of Spain. 

Isabelle of France. 1292-1358. Queen of England, wife 
of Edward II., whom her adherents deposed, and with whose assassi- 
nation she is charged. Her son, Edward III., ascended the throne and 
ordered her arrest, and she died after twenty years’ incarceration. 


Isaiah. Fl. 740B.c. Hebrew prophet. 
Trcxbidtsd Don Augustin de. 1790-1824. Emperor of Mexico- 
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Ivan III. (Vasilievitch). 1438-1505. Czar of Russia. IV. 
(Vasilievitch), The Terrible, 1529-1584. 


ACKSON, Andrew. 1767-1845. American general and 


statesman; seventh president. Born in South Carolina: son of an 
Trishman; received but little education; served against the British in 
178z* began the practice of law at Nashville, 1788; Congress, 1796; 
U.S. Senate, 1797; judge Tennessee Supreme Court, 1798-1804; fought 
several duels, killing Chas. Dickinson in 1806 ; defeated the Creek Indians, 
1814, and was commissioned brigadier-general ; defeated the British at 
New Orleans, 1815; successfully carried on war against the Seminoles, 
1817-18 ; Senate, 1823, and nominated for the presidency, the opposing 
candidates being Clay, J. Q. Adams and W..H. Crawford. Although 
Jackson had the highest number of votes, he did not have the necessary 
majority, and Adams was elected by the House of Representatives. 
Clay’s advocacy of Adams in this contest caused a bitter enmity between 
‘mat gentleman and Jackson, Jackson was elected to the presidency, 
however, in 1828. He was the first president to remove public officers on 
account of their politics. Re-elected in 1832. In that year, the conven- 
tion of South Carolina having declared the tariff laws of 1828 null and 
void, Jackson issued a proclamation declaring his intention to check 
by force of arms all movements tending to disunion. 


Jackson, Thomas Jonathan. Stonewall. 1824-1863. Con- 
federate general, native of Virginia Defeated Gen. Banks at Cedar 


Mountain, and captured Harper’s Ferry with 10,000 prisoners, 1862. 
Killed by a company of his own men, mistaking him and his staff for 


Federal cavalry. 
Jacquard, Joseph Marie. 1752-1834. French inventor. 
Jamblichus. Fl. 320. Syrian Neo-Platonic philosopher, 
James I. 1566-1625 King of England (VI. of Scotland). 


Executed Raleigh. A translation of the Bible was made under his 
direction. II., 1633-1701. (VII. of Scotland.) Deposed by revolution. 


James I. 1394-1431. King of Scotland. Assassinated. II., 
1430-1460, III., 1453-1488. IV.,. 1473-1513; defeated and slain at 
Flodden, V., 1512-1542. WI. (I. of England), VII. (II. of England), 

1843-.... American novelist. 

1774-1854. Scottish naturalist. 

1830-.... Bohemian tragedienne. 

1585-1638. Dutch theologian; founder 


James, Henry, Jr. 
Jameson, Robert. 
Janauschek, Fanny. 
_ Jansen, Cornelis. 


of the Jansenists. 
Januarius, Saint. 272-305. Patron saint of Naples. 
Jasper, William. 1750-1779. Brave American soldier. 
Jay, John. 1745-1829. Am. statesman; first chief justice. 
Jeanne d’Albret. 1528-1572. Queen of Navarre. 
Jean Paul. See Richter. 


Jefferson, Joseph. 1829-.... American actor. 


Jefferson, Thomas. 1743-1826. American — statesman; 
third president. Born in Virginia;:admitted to the bar, 1767; elected 
to Virginia House of Burgesses, 1749; Continental Congress, 1775 ; draft- 
ed the Declaration of Independence ; zovernor of Virginia, 1779-81 ; 
minister plenipotentiary, 1784, to negotiate treaties with European 
powers; minister at Paris, 1785-9 ; secretary of state, 1789-93; elected 
vice-president 1796, and president in 1800, holding that office from 18e1 
to 1009, 


Jeffrey, Francis. 1773-1850. Scottish critic and judge. 


Jeffreys, George, Lord. 1650-1689. Infamous British judge; 


lord high chancellor under James II.; died in the Tower. 


Jenkins, Edward. 1838-.... Eng author. Ginzx’s Baby. 

Jenner, Edward. 1749-1823. English physician; introduced 
vaccination. 

Jenner, Sir William. 1815-.... English physician and 
anatomist, 


ferome, Saint. 3407-420. Latin father of the church. 
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Jerome of Prague. 1378-1416. Bohemian religious re- 
former; follower of Huss. Burned at the stake. 

Jerrold, Douglas William. 1803-1857. English humorist and 
satirical writer. Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures; Chronicles of 
Clovernook, 

Jervis, John, Earl of St. Vincent. 1734-1823. Eng. admiral. 

Joan of Arc. (Jeanned’Arc.) Zhe Maid of Orleans. 1411 ?- 
1431. French heroine. Born in Lorraine, of an humble peasant family. 
Believing herself commissioned by Heaven to liberate France, and con- 
vincing Charles VII. of her divine authority, she was given command 
of a considerable force, and by the victories she gained enabled Charles 
to be crowned at Rheims. Although desirous of returning home and 
resuming her former humble peasant life, she was induced to retain her 
command in the army. She was captured in 1430, by the Burgundians, 
and delivered tothe English, Charged with sorcery, she was burned at 
the stake after a mock trial, 

Joel. Fl. 775 B.c. Hebrew prophet. 

John I. (Saint). Pope, ruling from 523-526, II.,533-535. III., 
560-573. IV., 640-642. V., 685-687. VI., 701-705. VII., 705-707. VIII., 
872-882, IX., 898-900. X., 915-928, XI.,931-936. XII., 956-964. XIII., 
965-972. XIV., 984-985. XV., died in 985, only a few days after his 
accession. XVI., 986-996. XVII. (Rival of Gregory V.in 997.) XVIII., 
1003. XIX. 1004-1009, XX., 1024-1033. XXI., 1276, XXII., chosen 
1316; deposed 1327; died 1334. XXIII., chosen in 1410° deposed 1414, 


John. 1166-1216. King of England; granted Magna Charta. 
John II. Zhe Good. 1319-1364. King of France. 
John II. (Casimir V.) 1609-1672. King of Poland. III. 


(Sobieski), 1625-1696. 

John I. Zhe Great. 1357-1433. King of Portugal. 

John. 1801-1873. King of Saxony. 

John of Austria, Don. 1547?-1578. Spanish general. 

John of Gaunt(Ghent). 1340-1399. Duke of Lancaster. 
Son of Edward III. 

John the Baptist. B.c. 5-A.D. 28. Prophet. 

Johnthe Evangelist. (St. John.) ....-100? Apostle. 

Johnson, Andrew. 1808-1875. American statesman; seven- 
teenth president. Born in N.C.; learned the trade of a tailor in Tenn,; 
Congress, 1843-53; governor, 1853-7; senator, 1857; military governor, 
1862; elected vice-president in 1864, and succeeded to the presidency on 
the death of Lincoln, 1865. Johnson became involvedin a bitter quarrel 
with the leaders of the Republican party, and was impeached in 1868, 
but acquitted, although thirty-five senators voted or conviction to only 
nineteen against, a two-thirds majority being necessary. He was subse- 
quently elected to he Senate from Tennessee as a Democrat, 


Johnson, Reverdy. 1796-1876. American statesman. 
Johnson, Richard Mentor. 1780-1850. Ninth vice-president 
of the United States. 
Johnson, Samuel. 1709-1784. Eng. writer and lexicographer. 
Johnston, Albert Sydney. 1803-1862. Confederate general. 
Johnston, Joseph Eccleston. 1807-.... Confederate zeneral. 
Joliet, Louis. 1645-1700? Fr. explorer of the Mississippi. 
Jomini, Henri, Baron. 1770-1869. Swiss military writer. 
Jonah. FI. 800.8.c. Hebrew prophet. 
1572-1652. 
Jones, John Paul. 1747-1792. American Revolutionary 
naval commander; born in Scotland. Captured the Serapis. 


1746-1794. English orientalist. 


Jones, Inigo. English architect. 


Jones, Sir William. 
Jonson, Ben. 1574-1637. English poet and dramatist. Too 


poor to graduate at Cambridge, he became a mason, and afterwara 
served asa soldier in Flanders. Returned to England and joined a com- 
pany of actors, but killed one of them in a duel and barely escaped death, 
Every Man in nis Humor, his first drama, appeared in 1598. Appointed 
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poet-laureate by James I. Died inpoverty. Seyanus; The Alchemist; 
Catiline's Conspiracy. 
Joseffy, Raffaele, 1852-..... Hungarian pianist. 
Joseph I. 1676-1711. Emperor of Germany. 
1790; abolished feudal serfdom. 
Josephine. (Marie Josephe Rose Tascher de la Pagerie.) 
1763-1814. Empress of France; wife of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Josephus, Flavius. 37?-95? Jewish historian. 
Joshua. 1537-1427 B.c. Hebrew leader. 
Jovian. 331-364. Roman emperor. 
Juarez, Benito Pablo. 1806-1872. Mexican Aztec statesman. 
Judas Maccabeus. ....-160B.c. Hebrew leader. 
Judson, Adoniram. 1788-1850. Am. Baptist missionary. 
Julian. Zhe Apostate. 331-363. Roman emperor. 
Julius I. Pope, 336-352. II., 1503-1513. III., 1550-1555. 
Junot, Andoche, Duc d’Abrantes. 1771-1813. Fr. general. 
Justin. Zhe Martyr. 103-165? Church father in Palestine. 
Justin I. 450-527. Byzantine emperor. II.,....-578, 
Justinian I. Zhe Great. 4827-565. Byzantine emperor. 
Juvenalis, Decimus Junius. 40?-125? Latin poet. 


II., 1741- 


Deca David. 1836-.... King of Hawaii. 


KamehamehalV. 1834-1863. King of Hawaii. 

Kames, Henry Home, Lord. 1696-1782. Scottish judge and 
writer. Elements of Criticism. 

Kane, Elisha Kent. 1820-1857. American Arctic explorer. 

Kant, Immanuel. 1724-1804. German metaphysician; founder 
of the transcendental school of philosophy. Critique ef Pure Reason, 

Kean, Edmund. 1787-1833. English tragedian. 

Kearney, Philip. 1815-1862. American general. 

Keats, John. 1795-1821. English poet. ve of St. Agnes. 

Keble, John. 1792-1866. Eng. divine. Zhe Christian Year. 

Keene, Laura. 1820-1873. American actress. 

Kellermann, Francois Christophe de. 1735-1820. Fr. general. 

Kellogg, Clara Louise. 1842-.... American vocalist. 

Kemble, Charles. 1775-1854. Brother of J. P. K. Eng. actor. 

Kemble, Frances Anne. 1809-.... English actress. 

Kemble, John Philip. 1757-1823. English tragedian. 


Kempis, Thomas a 1380-1471. German ascetic writer. 
Imitation of Christ. 
Kent, James. 1763-1847. American jurist. Commentaries. 


Kepler, Johann. 1571-1630, German astronomer. 

Key, Francis Scot. 1776-1843. American poet; author of 
The Star-spangled Banner. 

Khosrul. ....-579. King of Persia. II., ....—628. 

Kidd, William. 1650-1701. American pirate; executed. 

Kilpatrick, Hugh Judson. 1836-1881. American general. 

King, Rufus. 1755-1827. American statesman. 

King, William Rufus. 1786-1853. American statesman. 

Kingsley, Charles. 1819-1875. English divine and author. 

Kitto, John. 1804-1854. English Biblical scholar. 

Kleber, Jean Baptiste. 1754-1800. French general. 

Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb. 1724-1803. German poet. 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey. 1648-1723. English portrait painter. 

Knowles, James Sheridan. 1784-1862. English dramatist 


and actor; subsequently became a Baptist minister. The Hunchback ; 
Virginius, 
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Knox, Henry. 1750-1806. American general and statesman. 


Knox, John. 1505-1572. Leader of the Scot. reformation. 
Koerner, Karl Theodor. 1791-1813. German soldier-poet. 
Kosciusko, Thaddeus. 1746?-1817. Polish patriot and 


general; commanded the Polish insurgent army; bravely defended 
Warsaw, but was defeated. 

Kossuth, Louis. 1802-.... Hungarian patriot, orator and _ 
statesman. Leading spirit in the insurrection of 1848-49. 

Kotzebue, August F. F. von. 1761-1819. German dramatist. 


ABLACHE, Luigi. 1794-1858. Italian singer. His 
voice was of phenomenal range and unusual sweetness. 
La Chaise d’Aix, Frangois. Pére la Chaise. 1524-1700. 


French Jesuit. 

Lactantius. Zhe Christian Cicero. 
ofthe church. Jnstitutiones Divine. 

La Fayette, Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier de, 
Marquis, 1757-1834. French general and patriot. Came to America 
in 1777 to aid the Americans in their struggle for independence, and was 
commissioned major-general; fought at Brandywine, where he was 
wounded, and in numerous other engagements; visited France and 
obtained supplies and munitions, returning in 1779; commanded the 
advance guard at Yorkstown, 1781; returned again to France; chosen 
commandant of the French National Guard in 1789 ; visited America in 
1824, and was enthusiastically received; took a prominent part in the 
revolution of 1830. 


La Fontaine, Jean de. 1621-1694. Fr. poet and fabulist. 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis. 1736-1813. Fr. mathematician. 

Lamartine, Alphonse de. 1792-1869. Fr. poet and statesman. 

Lamb, Charles. 1775-1834. Eng. essayist. Zssays of Elia. 

Lambert, Daniel. 1769-1809. English giant. 

Lambert, John. 1621-1694. Eng. Parliamentary general. 

Lamotte-Fouque, Friedrich Heinrich Karl de, Baron, 1777- 
1843. German novelist and poet. Undine. 

Landon, Letitia E. 1802-1838. Z.£#.Z. English author- 
ess. Romance and Reality. , 

Landor, Walter Savage. 1775-1864. _ English author. Jmag?- 
nary Conversations. 

Landseer, Sir Edwin. 1802-1873. English animal painter. 

Langlande (or Longland), Robert. Fl. 1360, English 
monk and poet. Vision of Piers Plowman. 

Langton, Stephen. ....—1228. English prelate. 

Lannes, Jean, Duke of Montebello. 1769-1809. French 
marshal. 

Lansdowne, William Petty, Marquis of. 
lish statesman. 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, Marquis. 
omer and mathematician. 

La Rochefoucauld, Frangois de, Duke. 
moralist and statesman. 

La Salle, Jean Baptiste. 
tian Brothers, 

La Salle, Robert Cavelier de. 

Lasker, Eduard. 


260?-325. Latin father 


1737-1805. Eng- 


1749-1827. French astron- 
1613-1680. French 
1651-1719. Founder of the Chris- 


1635?-1687. Fr. explorer. 

1829-1884. German statesman. 

Latimer, Hugh. 1480-1555. English reformer; burned. 

Latour d’Auvergne, Théophile Malo Corret de. 1743-1800. 
French officer, called by Napoleon ‘‘ The First Grenadier of France.” 

Lauderdale, John Maitland, Duke of. 1616-1682. Englisb 
cabal minister, 

Laurens, Henry. 1724-1792. American statesman. : 

Lavater, Johann Caspar.. 1741-1801. Swiss physiognomist 
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Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent. 1743-1794. French chemist. 

Law, John. 1671-1729. Scottish financie7 in France; pro- 
moted the “‘ South Sea Bubble.” 

Lawrence, Amos. 1786-1852. American philanthropist. 

Lawrence, James. 1781-1813. American naval hero; com- 
manded the Chesapeake and engaged the British frigate Shannon off 
Boston. He was killed in the action, and his last words were: ‘‘ Don’t 
give up the ship.” 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas. 1769-1830. English painter. 

Lawrence, Saint. ....—258. Roman martyr. 

Layard, Austen Henry. 1817-.... English orientalist. 


Lebrun, Anne Charles, Duke of Piacenza. 1775-1859. 
French general. 

Lebrun, Charles. 1619-1690. French painter. 

Lebrun, Charles Francois, Duke of Piacenza. 1739-1824. 


’ French statesman. 

Lecky, William Edward Hartpole. 

Lecouvreur, Adrienne. 1690-1730. French actress. 

Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre Auguste. 1808-1874. Fr. socialist. 

Ledyard, John. 1751-1788. American traveller. 

Lee, Arthur. 1740-1792. American statesman. 
R. H. and F. L. Lee. : 

Lee, Charles. 1775-1782. Am. general; native of Wales. 

Lee, Francis Lightfoot. 1734-1797. American patriot. 

Lee, Henry. Light-Horse Harry. 1756-1818. American 
general and statesman. Governor of Virginia. 

Lee, Richard Henry. 1732-1794. Am. orator and patriot. 

Lee, Robert Edmund. 1806-1870. American general; com- 
mander-in-chief of the Confederate army. Son of Henry Lee. Born in 
Virginia; graduate of West Point; chief engineer of Gen. Scott’s army 
in Mexico; Confederate brigadier-general 1861, and appointed to the 
chief command in 1862. Surrendered at Appomattox, April 9, 1865, 
Subsequently chosen president of Washington College, at Lexington, 
Va., where he died. 

Leech, John, 1816-1864. English caricaturist. 

Lefebvre, Frangois Joseph, Duke of Dantzig. 
French general. 

Legare, Hugh Swinton. 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm von, Baron. 
man philosopher aad mathematician. 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, Earl of. 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Leidy, Joseph. 1823-.... American naturalist. 

L’Enclos, Ninon de. 1616-1706, French beauty. 

Leol. 400?-474. Byzantine emperor. III., 680?-741. V., 


1838-.... Eng. author. 


Brother of 


1755-1820. 


1797-1843. American statesman. 
1646-1716. Ger- 


1532?-1588. Favorite of 


»++.-820. VI., 865?-g11. 
Leo I. (Saint). Zhe Great. Pope, ruling from 440 to 461. 
II., 682-684, III. (Saint), 795-816. IV., 847-855. V., 903; reigned 


only two months. VI., 928-929. WII., 937-939. VIII., 963-965. IX., 
1049-1054. X. (Giovanni de’ Medici), 1513-1521. XI., 1605; died 
twenty-four days after his: accession, XII., 1823-1829. XIII. (Gioa- 
chimo Pecci.) Born at Carpineto, in the Papal States, 1810, the son 
of Count Ludovico Pecci; ordained a priest in 1837, and created Arch- 
bishop of Damietta in 1843; nuncio to Belgium three years; car- 
dinal, 1853 ; cardinal camerlengo, 1877 ; elected to the papacy, to succeed 
Pius IX., February 20, 1878. 


Leonidas. ....-480 B.c. King of Sparta; leader of the 
brave three hundred at Thermopyle. 

Leopold I. Zhe Great. 1640-1705. 
II., 1747-1792. 

Leopold I. 1790-1865. 


Emperor of Germany. 


King of Belgium. II., 1835-.... 


Lerdo de Tejada, Sebastian. 1825-.... President of 


Mexico. 


Le Sage, Alain René. 1668-1747. Fr. novelist. G77 Blas. 
Leslie, Alexander, Earl of Leven. ....—-1661. Scot. general. 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, Viscount. 1805-.... French ep- 


gineer and diplomatist. 
canal across Panama. 


Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim. 


Planned the Suez canal, and the inter-oceanic 


1729-1781. German author. 

Leutze, Emanuel. 1816-1868. German historical painter. 

Lever, Charles James. 1806-1872. Irish novelist. Charles 
O'Malley; Tom Burke of Ours; Harry Lorrequer. 

Leverrier, Urbain J. J. 1811-1877. French astronomer. 

Lewes, George Henry. 1817-1878. English author; hus- 
band of “George Eliot.” Biographical History of Philosophy. 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory. 1775-1818. English novelist. 

Lewis, Meriwether. 1774-1809. American explorer. 

Leyden, Lucas van. 1494-1533. Dutch painter. 

Lieber, Francis. 1800-1872. German historical writer. 

Liebig, Justus von, Baron. 1803-1873. German chemist. 

Lincoln, Abraham. 1809~1865. Sixteenth president of the 
United States. Born in Kentucky ; removed to Indiana when eight years 
old ; captain in the Black Hawk war, 1832; elected to the Illinois legis- 
lature, 1834; admitted to the bar, 1836, and removed to Springfield, IIL; 
elected to Congress in 1846; Republican candidate for U.S. senator in 
1854, his opponent being Stephen A. Douglas; nominated for the presi- 
dency and elected, 1860; re-elected 1864, but assassinated April 14, 1865, 
by John Wilkes Booth. His death was universally deplored, for his wise 
administration of affairs during the civil war had won for him the regard 
of both factions of the bloody controversy. 

Lincoln, Benjamin. 1733-1810. American general. 

Lind, Jenny. (Mrs. Goldschmidt.) 1821-1887. Swedish vocalist. 

Linnzus, Charles. 1707-1778. Swedish botanist. 

Lippi, Filippo. 1412-1469. Italian painter. 

Liszt, Franz, Abbé. 1811-1885. Hungarian pianist. 

Littleton (or Lyttleton), Sir Thomas. 1420?-1481. English 
jurist. Tenures. 

Liverpool, Robert B. J., Earl of. 1770-1828. Eng. statesman, 

Livingston, Edward. 1764-1836. American jurist. 

Livingstone, David. 1817-1873. Scottish explorer in Africa. 
Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambest. 

Livy. (Titus Livius.) 59 B.c.-17 A.D. Roman historian. 

Locke, John. 1632-1704. English philosopher. Zssay on 
the Human Understanding. 

Lockhart, John Gibson. 1794-1854. Scottish author. 

Logan. TZah-gah-jute. 1725?-1780. American Indian chief. 

Logan, Benjamin. 1742?-1862. Kentucky pioneer. 

Logan, John Alexander. 1826-1887. American general and 
statesman, 

Lola Montez. 


1820-1861. Creole ballet dancer. 


1680 ?-1770. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. 1807-1882. American poet. 
Born in Portland, Me.; graduated in 1825 at Bowdoin College, at which 
institution he took the chair of modern languages after travelling four 
years in Europe ; held the same position at Harvard 1836-54. Hyperion; 
Voices of the Night; The Spanish Student; Evangeline; Song of 
Hiawatha; Miles Standish; Tales of a Wayside Inn, etc. 


Long, Roger. English astronomer. 


Longinus. Fl. 3d century. Greek philosopher. 


Longstreet, James. 1821-.... Confederate general. 


Lorne, John George Edward Henry Sutherland Campbell, 


Marquis of. 1845-.... Governor-general of Canada. 
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Lorraine, Charles IV., Duke of. 1604-1679. German general. 
V., 1643-1690. 

Lossing, Benson John. 1813-.... American historian. 

Louis I. Le Debonnair. 778-840. Emperor of the West 
and king of France; divided the empire among his sons, VI., The Fat, 
1078?-1137. King of France. IX. (Saint), 1215-1270; led a large 
army against the Saracens in 1248; defeated and taken prisoner in 
Egypt, but effected his ransom; led another crusade in 1270, but died the 
same year near Tunis. He was a wise ruler, and noted for many virtues. 
XI., 1423-1483; established post-offices. XII., 1462-1515. XIII., 
3601-1643. XIV., Le Grand, 1638-1715. (‘‘Iam the State.”) XV., 
4710-1774. XVI1., 1754-1793; guillotined. XVII. (Dauphin), 1785-1795. 
XVIII., Monsieur, 1755-1824. 

Louis I. 1786-1868. King of Bavaria. 

Louis IV. The Bavarian. 1285 ?-1345. Ger. emperor. 

Louis Philippe. 1773-1850. “The citizen king” of France; 
abdicated 1848. 

Louvois, Francois Michel Letellier de, Marquis. 1641-1691. 
French statesman; caused revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Lover, Samuel. 1797-1868. Irish novelist. Handy Andy; 
Rory O’ Moore, etc. 

Lowell, James Russell. 1819g-.... American poet and 
critic ; minister toSpainand to England. T%e Bigelow Papers; Under 
the Willows; The Vision of Sir Launfal; Commemoration Odes; 
Fable for Critics ; Among my Books ; My Study Windows, etc. 

Lowell, John. 1799-1836. American statesman. 

Loyola, Ignatius de. Sant Jenatius. 1491-1566. Spanish 
founder of the Society of Jesus, or Jesuits, Entered the army at an 
early age; crippled by a wound in 1520, he turned his attention to 
religion; made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1523, and subsequently 
studied at the University of Paris, where he met Francis Xavier and 
James Lainez, in conjunction with whom, in 1543, he formed the society 
which has since become so celebrated. 

Loyson, Charles. /Pére Hyacinthe. 
reformer and ex-Carmelite. 

Lubbock, Sir John. 1834-.... English antiquarian. 

Lucanus, Marcus Anneus. 38-65. Roman epic poet. 

Lucian. 120?-.... Greek satirist. ; 

Lucilius, Caius. 148?-100? B.c. Roman satiric poet. 

Lucretius. (Titus Lucretius Carus.) 95-.... B.c. Latin poet. 

Lucullus, Lucius Licinius. 110-57 B.c. Roman general, 


Luther, Martin. 1483-1546. Leader of the Protestant 
Reformation. Born at Eisleben, in Germany, the son of a miner; edu- 
cated at the University of Erfurt, and in 1505 entered the Augustine 
convent at that place; ordained a priest, 1507; became professor of 
philosophy at Wittenberg, 1508; visited Rome, 1510; denounced the 
sale of indulgences, 1517, and became involved in numerous controver- 
sies ; cited to appear before Leo X., he refused to comply; burned the 
papal bull containing an order to destroy certain of his works, and denied 
the authority of the pope; excommunicated; enjoyed the support of the 


1827-.... French 


Elector of Saxony; attended the Diet of Worms, convened for his © 


trial, in 1521; laid aside his monastic dress in 1524, and married Cather- 
ine von Bora, an ex-nun, in 1525; enjoyed, during the latter part of his 
life, the greatest distinction from the princes of Germany. Luther com- 
pleted, in 1522, his translation of the New Testament, and in 1534 
that of the Old Testament, The central point of his theology is 
justification by faith. 

Luxembourg, Francois Henri de Montmorenci de. 1628— 
1695. Marshal of France. 


Lycurgus. Fl. 8508.c. Spartan law-giver. 
Lyell, Sir George. 1797-1875. Scottish geologist. 


Lyndhurst, John Singleton Copley, Lord. 1772-1863. Lord 
chancellor of England; born in Boston, Mass. 


=~ 


Lyon, Nathaniel. 1819-1861. American general. Born in 
Connecticut ; graduate o West Point ; appointed commander of the De= 
partment of the Missouri, 1861; killed at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, 

Lysander. ....-395 B.c. Spartan general, — 

Lysias. 458-3788.c. Athenian orator. 

Lysimachus. 355?-281 B.c. Kingof Thrace. 

Lysippus, Fl. 3308B.c. Greek sculptor. 

Lytton. See Bulwer. 


KA ACAULAY, Thomas Babington, Baron. 1800-1859. 
English historian, critic and essayist. History of England; Es- 


says; Lays of Ancient Rome. % 
Macbeth. ....-1056? King of Scotland. 


McCarthy, Justin. 1830-.... Irish writer and Home Rule 
member of Parliament. Came to America in 1868 and visited thirty-five 
of the United States. My Enemy's Daughter ; A Fair Saxon ; History 
of Our Own Times, etc. 

Macchiavelli, Nicolo di Bernardo dei. 1469-1527. Italian 
statesman and author. Among his numerous writings are his History 
of Florence and The Prince, the latter of which (not intended for publi- 
cation, but for the private perusal of the Medici) has rendered the name 
Macchiavelli the synonym of perfidy. 

McClellan, George Brinton. 1826-1885. American general. 
Born in Philadelphia; graduate of West Point ; served in the Mexican 
war, and in 1855 served ona commission sent by the government to make 
observations on the Criinean war ; became chief engineer of the Illinois 
Central railroad in 1857; re-entered the army in 1861, taking command 
of the Federal troops in Western Virginia, and gained the victories of 
Rich Mountain and Cheat River; made commander of the army at 
Washington, and in November, 1861, became commander of the armies 
of the United States ; gained a victory at Fair Oaks, 1862, but was forcee 
to relinquish the plan of reducing Richmond ; superseded by Gen. Pope, 
but recalled, and defeated the Confederates under Lee at Antietam; re- 
lieved of command about six weeks later; Democratic candidate for the 
presidency in 1864, and afterward elected governor of New Jersey. 


McCosh, James. 1811-.... Scottish theologian. 

Macdonald, Etienne Jacques Joseph Alexandre, Duke of 
Tarentum, 1765-1840. Marshal of France, 

Macdonald, Flora. 1720-1790. Scottish heroine; saved the 
life of ‘‘ The Young Pretender.”’ 

Macdonald, George. 1824~.... Scottish poet and novelist. 
David Elginbrod; The Portent; Wilfred Cumbermede; Matcolm ; 
Unspoken Sermons ; The Miracles of our Lord, etc. 

Macdonald, Sir John A. 1814-..... Canadian statesman, 

McCloskey, John. 1810-1885. First American cardinal. 

McDowell, Irvin. 1818-1885. American general. 

MacMahon, Marie Edme Patrice Maurice de, Duc de Magenta. 
1808-..... Marshal of France and president of the French republic, 

Macpherson, James. 1738-1796. Scottish poet. 

MacPherson, James Birdseye. 1828-1864. Am. general. 

Macready, William Charles. 1793-1873. Eng. tragedian. 

Madison, James. 1751-1836, Fourth president of the United 
States. Born in Virginia; member of the Virginia legislature and dele- 
gate to the convention of 1787; joint author with Jay and Hamilton of 
the Federalist ; Congress,1789-97; secretary of state, 1801-9, president, 
1809-17. 

Magellan, Fernando. 1470-1521. Portuguese navigator. 

Mahmood I. 1696-1754. Sultan of Turkey. 3 

1 Mahmood, Abool-Kasim-Yemeen-ed-Dowlah. 967-1030. 

Mohammedan conqueror; founder of the Gaznevide dynasty. 
Mahomet. See Mohammed. 
Maintenon, Francoise d’Aubigné de, Marquise. 1635-1719. 

| Consort of Louis XIV. 
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Malibran, Maria Felicita (ée Garcia). 1808-1836. French 
vocalist and actress. 

Malthus, Thomas Robert. 1766-1834. English writer on 
political economy, and author of the ‘‘ Malthusian theory.” 

Mandeville, Sir John. 1300-1372. English traveller. 

Manfred. 1234-1266. King of Naples. 

Manning, Henry Edward. 1808—,... English Catholic 
prelateand author. United with the Roman Catholic church in 185z ; 
archbishop of Westminster, 1865 ; cardinal, 1877. 

Mansfeld, Ernst von, Count. 1585-1626. German general. 

Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of. 1704-1793. British jurist. 

Mantegna, Andrea. 1431-1506. ‘Italian painter. 

Manteuffel, Edwin Hans Carl von, Baron. 1809-1883. Prus- 
sian field-marshal. 

Manuel I. Comnenus. 1120?-1180. Byzantine emperor. II. 
Palzologus, 1348-1425. 

Manutius, Aldus. 1449?-1515. 

Manutius, Aldus. _ 4547-1597. 

Marat, Jean Paul. 1744-1793. 
assassinated by Charlotte Corday. 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius. 268?-208 B.c. Roman consul. 
Conquered Syracuse; killed ina skirmish with the Carthaginians, 

Margaret. Semiramis of the North. 1353-1412. Queen of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

Margaret of Anjou. 1429-1482. Queen of Henry VI. of 
England. E 

Margaret of Angouleme. 
and author. Heptameron. 

Margaret of Austria. 1480-1530. Regent of the Netherlands. 

Margaret of Valois. 1553-1615. Queen of France. 

Margaret, Saint. 1046-1093. Queen of Scotland. 

Margaret, Saint. ....-275. Virgin of Antioch; martyr. 

Maria Christina. 1806-1878. Queen dowager of Spain. 

Maria II. da Gloria. 1819-1853. Queen of Portugal. 

Maria de’ Medici. 1573-1642. Queen of France. 

Maria Louisa. 1791-1847. Empress of France. 

Maria Theresa. 1717-1780. Empress of Austria and Queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia. 

Marie Antoinette. 1755-1793. 
France ; guillotined. 

Mario, Giuseppe, Marquis di Candia. 1810-1883. It. singer. 

Marion, Francis. 1732-1795. Am. Revolutionary general. 

Mariotte, Edme. 1620-1684. French phycisist. 

Marius, Caius. 157-36 B.c. Roman general and consul. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of. 1650-1722. Eng- 
lish commander. Commanded the English forces in the Netherlands, 
1689 ; commanded in Ireland, 1690; accused of treason, deposed and 
confined in the Tower, 1692; reinstated 1696; commanded the allied 
armies in Holland, 1702; won the battle of Blenheim, 1704; Ramilles, 
1706; Oudenarde, 1708 ; Malplaquet, 1709. 

Marlowe, Christopher. : 1564-1593. English dramatist. 

Marmont, Auguste Frederic Louis Viesse de, Duke of Ragusa. 
1774-1852. French marshal. 

Marquette, Jacques. 1637-1675. 
discoverer: explored the Mississippi river. 

Marryatt, Frederic. 1792-1848. English novelist and naval 

@ Officer. Midshipman Easy; Peter Simple, etc. 
Marsh, George P. 1801-.... American philologist. 


Marshall, John. 1755-1835. American jurist and states- 
man; chief justice of the United States. 
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Venetian printer. 
Venetian printer and author. 
French Jacobin demagogue, 


1492-1549. Queen of Navarre 


Wife of Louis XVI. of 


French missionary and 


Martialis, Marcus Valerius. 43-104. Latin poet. 
Martel, Charles, Duke of Austrasia. Zhe Hammer. 694- 


ee Conquered the Saracens in the great battle of Tours, or Poitiers,. 


Martineau, Harriet. 1802-1876. English writer. 


Marx, Karl. 1818-1883. German socialist. 


Mary I. Bloody Mary. 1516-1558. Queen of England. 
Married Philip II. of Spain; persecuted the Protestants. II., 1662- 
1694; wife of William III, be 

Mary Stuart. 1542-1587. Queen of Scots. Daughter of 
James V. and Mary of Guise; educated in France, where she was mar- 
ried to the Dauphin in 1558, who the following year ascended the French 
throne as Francis II., but died childless, 1560; invited to the throne of: 
Scotland, and married her cousin, Lord Darnley; suppressed, 1565, a: 
revolt of the Protestants instigated by Queen Elizabeth ; joined, 1566,. 
a league to extirpate heresy, and, wearying of the arrogance and disso- 
luteness of Lord Darnley, bestowed her confidence on David Rizzio, an: 
Italian musician, whose murder was instigated the same year by Mary’s 
jealous husband. Lord Darnley himself was killed in 1567, and Queen- 
Mary married the Earl of Bothwell the same year. Public sentiment 
in Scotland against her becameso intense that she was compelled to take 
refuge in England, where she was finally beheaded on an unproven- 
charge of conspiracy. z 


Masaniello. 1620-1647. Neapolitan insurgent leader. 
Mason, James M. 1797-1871. American statesman. 
Massasoit. 1580?-1661. Sachem of the Wampanoags. 


Massena, André, Prince of Essling. 1758-1817. Fr. marshal!- 

Massinger, Philip. 1584-1640. English dramatist. 

Mather, Cotton. 1663-1728. American divine and writer, 
notorious for his persecution of witchcraft. 

Mathew, Theobald. father Mathew. 1790-1856. 
Catholic priest, called ‘‘ The Apostle of Temperance.”’ 

Maurice. 1521-1553. Elector of Saxony; German general 
and Protestant leader. 


Trish 


Maurice of Nassau. 1567-1625. Dutch warrior; Prince of 
Orange. 

Maximilian I. 1459-1519. Emperor of Germany. 

Maximilian, (Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph.) 1832-1867. 
Archduke of Austria, and emperor of Mexico. Executed by the 
Mexicans. 


Mazarin, Giulio, Cardinal. 1602-1661. Fr. prime minister, 

Mazeppa, Ivan Stepanovitch. 1644-1709. Polish nobleman, 
and hetman of the Cossacks. Hero of Byron’s poem. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe. 1807-1872. Italian patriot. 

Meade, George Gordon. 1815-1872, American general; won 
the battle of Gettysburg. 


Medici, Alessandro de’. 1510-1537. First duke of Florence; 
assassinated. 
Medici, Cosimo de’. Zhe Elder. 1389-1464. Chief of the 


Florentine republic. 
Medici, Cosimo de’. 
duke of Tuscany. 
Medici, Lorenzo de’. The Magnificent. 1448-1492. 

of Florence; scholar, and patron of literature and art. 
Mehemet Ali. 1769-1849. Viceroy of Egypt. 
Meissonier, Jean Louis Ernest. 1812-,... French painter. 
Melanchthon, Philip. 1497-1560. German reformer ; leader 

of the Reformation after Luther’s death. The Augsburg Confession. 
Melikoff, Loris. 1824-1888. Russian general. 
Melville, Andrew. 1545-1622. Scottish religious reformer. 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix. 1809-1847. German com- 


poser. The Midsummer Night's Dream and The Wedding of Ca-- 
mache, 1827; St. Paul, 1836; Elijah, 1846. Songs without Words. 


The Great. 1519-1574. First grand 


Prince 
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Menno, Simonis. 1496-1561. Frieslandic founder of the 
Mennonites. 

Mercadante, Saverio. 1797-1870. Italian composer. 

Merimee, Prosper. 1803-1870. French novelist. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Anton. 1733-1815. German discoverer of 
“ mesmerism,”” 

Metellus, Quintus Cecilius. Fl. too B.c. Roman general. 
Defeated Jugurtha, 109 B.C. 

Metternich, Clemens Wenzel Nepomuk Lothar von. 1775- 
1859. Austrian statesman, 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo. (Jakob Meyer-Beer.) 1794-1864. Ger- 
man composer. Robert le Diable; Semiramide; Les Huguenots ; 
L’ Etoile du Nord. 

Michael Angelo. (Michelangelo Buonarotti.) 1474-1563. 
Italian painter, sculptor, architect and poet. Patronized by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent; invited to Rome by Pope Julius II., where he designed 
the church of St. Peter; became architect of that magnificent structure 
in 1546, and devoted the rest of his life almost exclusively to its comple- 
tion. Among his productions are the frescoes in the Sistine chapel, in- 
cluding The Last Judgment; The Holy Family; a gigantic statue of 
David, and a marble group called Pie¢a, representing the Virgin as 
weeping over the dead body of the Savior. 


Mifflin, Thomas. 1744-1800. American patriot; president of 
the Continental Congress. 
Mill, James. 1773-1830. Scottish nistorian and writer. 


Mill, John Stuart. 1806-1873. English philosopher and 
political economist. The Principles of Political Economy. 

Millais, John Everett. 1829-.... English painter. 

Miller, Hugh. 1802-1856. Scottish geologist. 

Milier, Joaquin. (Real name, Cincinnatus Hiner Miller.) 
1841-.... American poet. Born in Indiana, and emigrated to Oregon 
in boyhood. Zhe One Fair Woman,a novel; Pacific Poems; Songs 
of the Sierras, etc. 


Mills, Clark. 1815-1883. American sculptor. 


Miltiades. Fl. 500 B.c. Athenian commander; gained the 
great victory of Marathon. 

Milton, John. 1608-1674. English poet; educated at Cam- 
bridge ; passed several years in travel; visited Galileo, and gained the 
friendship of many eminent personages ; returning to England, he ad- 
vocated the popular party, opposing prelacy and the established church; 
wrote many political and controversial works in prose ; was appointed in 
1648 Latin secretary of the Council of State; in 1654 he had become 
entirely blind. His Paradise Lost was completed in 1655, and sold for 
%t0, half of which was not to be paid until after the sale of 1,300 copies. 
His sonnets are among the best in the language, and among his other 
works are Comus; Il Penseroso: Samson Agonistes; L) Allegro; 
Paradise Regained; Lycidas. Milton is justly considered one of the 
greatest poets of all time. 


Minie, Claude Etienne. 1810-1879. French inventor. 


Mirabeau, Honoré Gabriel de Riquetti de, Comte. 1749-1791. | 


French orator and statesman. Entered the army in 1776; exiled and 
imprisoned for debt ; separating from his wife, he eloped with a young 
woman in 1776, for which offence he was condemned to death ; escaped, 
however, with four years’ imprisonment; led a wandering life for sev- 
eral years, engaging in numerous intrigues; sent to Berlin on a secret 
mission in 1786, and elected to the States-General in 1789, and later to 
the National Assembly, of which he became president in 1791. Mira- 
beau possessed remarkable powers of oratory, and was one of the chief 
promoters of the French Revolution, 


Mitchel, Ormsby Macknight. 1810-1862. American gen- 
eral and astronomer. Captured Huntsville, 1862. 
Mitchell, Donald Grant. J Marvel, 1822-.... American 
Wauthor. Reveries of a Bachelor; My Farm at Edgewood, etc. 


Mitford, Mary Russell. 1786-1855. American authoress. 


Mitford, William. 1744-1527. English historian. ; 
Mithridates VI. Zhe Creat. 132-63 8.c. King of Pontus 


Allied with Tigranes, king of Armenia, he defeated the Romans in sev- 
eral battles. 


Mohammed, or Mahomet. 569-.... Founder of the Mos- 
lem religion. Pretended, at the age of forty, to have received a revela- 
tion from Allah, and thenceforth devoted himself to the propagation of 
his new religion. Previous to this time he had been an idolater. His 
new faith, which included the unity of God, was rejected at Mecca, 
where a conspiracy was formed against him, but was warmly embraced 
in Medina, to which place the prophet fled in 622. From this flight, 
called the Hegira, the Mussulmans compute their time. After this 
event, Mohammed ceased to advocate liberty of conscience, but prop- 
agated the faith of Islam by the sword, gaining numerous victories, and 
spreading his religion over a large portion of Western Asia. The Koran 
was composed in separate chapters, as occasion required. 


Mohammed II. The Victorious. 1430-1481. Turkish sul- 
tan. III., 1642-1692. 

Moliere. (Jean Baptiste Poquelin.) 1622-1673. French dra- 
matist and actor. Among his numerous comedies are The Misanthrope 
and The Hypocrite ( Tartuffe). 

Moltke, Carl Bernhard Helmuth von, Count. 1800-.... 
Chief marshal of the German empire, Virtually commander-in-chief of 
the German armies in the Franco-German war, and designed the entire 
campaign. 

Mommsen, Christian Matthias Theodor. 1817-.... Ger- 
man historian. 

Monk, George, Duke of Albemarle. 
general; restored the monarchy. 

Monmouth, James Scott, Duke of. 1649?-1685. Natural 


son of Charles II.; rebelled, but was defeated and executed. 
Monroe, James. 1758-1831. Fifth president. Born in Vir- 


ginia; captain in the war of 1812; studied law under Jefferson; Con- 
gress, 1783; opposed the constitution; governor of Virginia, 1799; 
envoy extraordinary to France, 1802; re-elected governor, 1812; ap- 
pointed secretary of state same year by Madison; elected president, 
1816, and re-elected 1820. 


1608-1670, English 


Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, 
authoress. 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquemde. 1533-1592. French philos- 
opher and essayist. Zssays. 

Montalembert, Charles Forbes de, Comte. 
publicist ; leader of the liberal Catholic party. 


1690-1762, English 


1810-1870. Fr. 


Montcalm, Louis J. de St. Véran, Marquis of. 1712-1759. 
French commander in Canada. 
Montesquieu, Charles de Secondat, Baron de. 1689-1755. 


French jurist and philosopher. 
Montezuma II. 1480?-1520. 
Mexico, 
Montfort, Simon de. 1150?-1218. Norman crusader. 
Montfort, Simon de, Earl of Leicester. 12007-1265. Son 
of preceding. Ledthe barons against Henry III. 
Montgolfier, Jacques Etienne (1745-1799) and Joseph Michel 


(t740-1810), French mechanicians ; invented air-balloon, 
Montgomery, James. 1771-1854. Scottish poet? 
Montgomery, Richard. 1736-1775. American general; 

killed at Quebec, 

Montgomery, Robert. 1807-1855. English poet. 
Montmorenci, Anne de, Duc. 1493-1567. Fr. constable. 


Montmorenci, Henri de, Duc. 1534-1614. 
France, 
Montmorenici, Mathew de. 1175-1230. Constable of France. 


Last Aztec emperor of 


Constalle of 
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Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of. 1612-1650. Scottish 


general. Executed. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman. 1837- ... American evangelist. 
Born at Northfield, Mass. 

Moore, Sir John. 1761-1809. British general; fell at 


Corunna. 

Moore, Thomas. 1779-1852. Irish poet. Lalla Rookh, Trish 
Melodies; The Loves of the Angels, etc. 

Morales, Luis. £/ Divino. 1509-1586. Spanish painter. 

More, Hannah. 1745-1833. English authoress. Celebs in 
Search of a Wife. 


More, Sir Thomas. 1480-1535. Englishstatesman and phil- 
osopher; educated at Oxford; entered Parliament, 1504; produced 
History of Richard III., 1513; Utopia,1516; became a great favorite 
of Henry VIII., who made him lord chancellor in 1530; being an ardent 
Catholic, he refused to sanction the divorce of Queen Catherine and re- 
signed his office in 1532 ; imprisoned in 1534 for declining to take an oath 
acknowledging the validity of the king’s marriage to Anne Boleyn, and 
executed the following year for denying the king’s supremacy as head of 
the church. 

Moreau, Jean Victor. 1763-1813. French general. Victor 

at Hochstadt and Hohenlinden; fell at Dresden. 


Morelos, Jose Maria. 1780-1815. Mexican revolutionist. 

Morgan, John Hunt. 1825-1863. Confederate cavalry offi- 
cer and major-general. (‘‘ Morgan’s raid.’’) 

Mornay, Philippe de, Seigneur du Plessis-Marly. 
Mornay. 1549-1623. French Protestant statesman. 

Morris, George P. 1802-1864. American journalist and 
poet. Woodman, Spare That Tree. 

Morris, Gouverneur. 1752-1816. American statesman. 

Morris, Robert. 1734-1806. Am. statesman and financier. 

Morris, William. 1834-.... English poet. 

Morse, Samuel Finley Breese. 1791-1872. Am. inventor of 
the magnetic telegraph ; graduate of Yale College; studied painting in 
England, returning to America in 1832; constructed small recording 
electric telegraph ‘in 1835; finally obtained aid from Congress in 184g, 
and constructed a line between Washington and Baltimore in 1844. 


Du Plessts 


Mortimer, Roger, Earl of March. 1287 ?-1330. Favorite of 
Isabella of England ; executed. 
Morton, James Douglas, Earl of. 1530-1581. Regent of 


% Scotland. Executed as accessory to Darnley’s murder. 

Morton (or Moreton), John. 1410-1500. English prelate. 

Morton, Oliver Perry. 1823-1877. American statesman. 

Moscheles, Ignaz. 1794-1870. Hungarian pianist. 

Moses. 1570-1450. Hebrew law-giver. Led the Israelites 
out of Egypt. 

Motley, John Lothrop. 1814-1877. American diplomatist 
and historian. The Rise of the Dutch Republic ; History of the United 
Netherlands. 

Mott, Lucretia (wée Coffin). 1793-.... Am. social reformer. 

Mott, Valentine. 1785-1865. American surgeon. 

Moultrie, William.: 1731-1805. Am. Revolutionary general. 

Mozart, Johann Chrysostomus. Wolfgang Amadeus. 1656- 
1791. German composer. Composed short pieces at the age of six, and 
at seven gave concerts in Paris and London. Distinguished for the 
universality of his genius. Don Giovanni; The Magic Flute; The 
Marriage of Figaro; Requiem. 

Muhlenberg, Henry Melchior. 1711-1787. 

» German Lutheran church in America. 

Muhlenberg, John Peter Gabriel. 

Mukhtar Pasha, Ghazi Ahmed. 


and statesman. 


Founder of the 


1746-1807. Am. general. 
1837-.... Turkish general 


1495. 


Muller, Friedrich Maximilian (Max Miller), 1823-.... 


German scholar and writer in England. Chips from a German Worke 


shop. 
Mulock, Dinah Maria. See Crazh. 
Munchausen, Hieronymus Karl Friedrich von, Baron. 1720- 
1797. German soldier and romancist. 
Munzer, Thomas. ....-1526. German Anabaptist fanatic. 
Murat, Joachim. 1771-1815. Fr. marshal and king of Italy. 
Murillo, Bartolomé Esteban. 1618-1682. Spanish painter. 
Excelled as a colorist, and regarded as the greatest of the Spanish 
school of painters. His virgin saints and beggar boys are famous. 
Murray (or Moray), James Stuart, Earl of. 1533-1570. Re- 
gent of Scotland. Opponent of Mary Stuart, Assassinated, 
Murray, Lindley. 1745-1826. American grammarian, 
Musset, Louis Charles Alfred de. 1810-1857. 
Nadir Shah. (Kouli Khan.) 1688-1747. King of Persia. 
Expelled the Afghans and dethroned the Shah ; conquered part of India, 
Nana-Sahib. 1824-.... Leader of Sepoy mutiny. 
Napier, Sir Charles James. 1782-1853. Eng. general in India. 
Napier, Sir Charles John. 1786-1860. British admiral. 
Napier, John, Laird of Merchiston. 1550-1614. Scottish 


mathematician. 


French poet. 


Napier, Sir William Francis Patrick. 1785-1860. British 
general and writer. 
Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornelis Napier, Baron. 1810 


1876. British general. - 
Napoleon. See Bonaparte. 
Nash, Richard. Beau Nash. 1674-1761. English fop. 
Nash, Thomas. 1564?-1600? English satirist and dramatist, 
Neander, Johann August Wilhelm. 1789-1850. German 
theologian and historian. History of the Christian Religion, 


Nebuchadnezzar. ....—561 B.c. Chaldean king of Babylon. 
Conquered Jerusalem, Tyre and Egypt. a 

Necker, Jacques. 1732-1804. French statesman and financier. 
Father of Mme. de Staél, 

Neilson, Adelaide. 1853-1881. 


Nelson, Horatio, Viscount. 1758-1805. The greatest of 
Britain’s naval commanders. Entered the navy at 13; post-captain, 
1779 ; rear admiral, 1797, his promotion having been earnec by his share 
in the victory of St. Vincent; lost his right arm in an unsuccessful at- 
tack on Teneriffe ; won the battle of the Nile in 1798, for which he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Nelson of the Nile; became separated 
from his wife, owing to an infatuation with Lady Hamilton which lasted 
until his death ; created a viscount for the victory of the Baltic, where, 
being second in command, he disobeyed the orders directing him to re- 
treat; fell at Trafalgar, where his fleet gained a decisive victory over 
the French and Spanish. 


Nepos, Cornelius. Fl. 5 B.c. Roman historian. 

Neri, Filippo de, Saint. St. Philip Ner?. 1515-1595. Italian 
founder of the order of ‘‘ Priests of the Oratory.” 

Nerva, Marcus Cocceius, 32-98. Roman emperor, 76-98. 

Nesselrode, Charles Robert von, Count. 1780-1862. Rus- 
sian diplomatist ; minister of foreign affairs for forty years. 

Nestorius. ....—440? Syrian prelate ; patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and founder of the Nestorian schism. 


American actress. 


Newman, John Henry, Cardinal. 1801-.... English theo- 
logian. Graduated at Oxford; founded an ascetic community in 1842, 
over which he presided for three years; a recognized leader of the 
High Church party until 1845, when he became a Catholic; appointed 
rector of Catholic University at Dublin 1854, and made a cardinal by 
Pope Leo XIII.in 1879. A Grammar of Assent. 
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Newton, Sir Isaac. 1642-1727. English philosopher and 
mathematician. The son of a farmer; graduated at Cambridge 1665, 
about which time he invented the “‘ method of fiuxions,”’ and discovered 
the attraction of gravitation; discovered, in 1668, that light is not homo- 
geneous, but consists of rays of different refrangibility ; published his 
Theory of Light and Color in 1675, and his greatest work, The Prin- 
ctpia, in 1687. 

Ney, Michel, Duke of Echlingen and Prince of the Moskwa. 
1796-1815. French marshal; the son of a cooper; entered the army at 
18 as a private, and was gradually promoted. Napoleon called him “‘the 
bravest of the brave,’”’ and his titles were conferred upon him for his 
victory at Echlingen in 1805, and his services at the battle of Borodino. 
Commanded the rear guard in the retreat from Moscow; defeated by 
Bernadotte, at Dennewitz, 1813; submitted to Louis XVIII. upon the 
abdication of Napoleon, against whom he was sent with an army in 
1815, but united his army with that of his old commander; had five 
horses shot under him at Waterloo, where he fought with his usual valor ; 
was captured soon after, and executed on a charge of treason, 


Nicholas I. Pope, ruling from 858 to 867. II., 1059-1061. 
III., 1277-1280, IV., 1288-1292, V., 1447-1455. 

Nicholas I. 1796-1855. Emperor of Russia; at war with 
Persia and Turkey; subdued Polish insurrection, 1831; engaged in 
Crimean war. 

Nicholas, Saint. ....-340? Bishop of Myria. 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg. 1776-1831. German historian. 

Nicot, Jean. 1530-1600. Fr. scholar; introduced tobacco. 

Nightingale, Florence. 1820-.... English philanthropist. 
Notes on Hospitals. 

Nilsson, Christine. (Mme. Rouzaud.) 1843-.... Swedish 

* vocalist. 

Noailles, Adrian M., Duke of. 1678-1766. French general. 

Nordenskjold, Adolf Erik. 1832-.. Swedish explorer- 

Nordhoff, Charles. 1830-.... Am. author and journalist. 

North, Christopher. See Wilson, John. 

North, Frederick, Lord. 1732-1792. English statesman. 

Northcote, Sir Stafford Henry. 1818-.... Eng. statesman. 

Norton, Caroline Elizabeth Sarah (wée Sheridan). 1808- 
1877. English authoress. Stuart of Dunileith. 

Nostradamus. (Michel de Notredame.) 1503-1566. French 
astrologer. Centuries. 

Nottingham, Heneage Finch, first Earl of. 1621-1682. Eng- 
lish jurist and statesman. 

Novalis. (Friedrich von Hardenberg.) 1772-1801. Ger- 
man author. 

Novello, Vincent. 1771-1861. English composer. 

Noyes, George Rapall. 1798-1868. American theologian. 

Noyes, John Humphrey. 1811-1886. American communist. 


ATES, Titus. 1620-1705. English informer; contriver 

of the celebrated ‘‘Popish Plot.” ; 

Oberlin, Jean Frédéric. 1740-1816. French-German re- 
former and philanthropist. t 

O’Brien, William Smith. 1803-1864. Irish political agitator. 


Leader of ‘‘ Young Ireland”’ party ; banished for treason. 


O’Connell, Daniel. 1775-1847. Irish patriot and orator. 
Advocated Catholic emancipation, but opposed resort to arms; elected 
to Parliament in 1828, but not allowed to take his seat until 1829, when 
the bill for Catholic emancipation was passed; gave up his large law 
practice and gave his entire attention to public duties ; began advocating 
the repeal of the union in 1840, and was convicted in 1844 on a charge of 
treason, but the sentence, one year’s imprisonment and £2,000 fine, was 
reversed by the House of Lords. 

O’Conor, Charles. 1804-1884. American lawyer. 


Occam, William of. Zhe Invincible Doctor. 12802-1347. 
English theologian. 

Odoacer. ....-493. Gothic king of Italy; executed. 

O’Donnell, Leopold, Count of Lucena, Duke of Tetuan. 
1809-1867. Spanish general and statesman, 

Oehlenschlager, Adam Gottlob. 1779-1850, Danish poet. 

Oersted, Hans Christian. 1777-1851. Danish natural phil- 
osopher ; founder of the science of electro-magnetism. 

Offenbach, Jacques. 1819-1880. German-French composer. 
La Belie Helene; Orphée aux Enfers; Bluebeard; La Grande 
Duchesse; La Jolie Parfumeuse, etc. 

Oglesby, Richard J. 1824-.... American statesman. 

Oglethorpe, James Edward. 1698-1785. English general ; 
colonized Georgia. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord Cobham. 1360-1407. English re- 
former ; head of the Lollards ; executed. 

Oldfield, Anne. 1683-1730. English actress. 

Oliphant, Margaret. 1818-.... English novelist. . 

Ollendorff, Henri Godefroy. 1803-1865. German educator. 

Ollivier, Olivier Emile. 1825-.... French statesman. 

Omar I. 581-644. Arabian caliph. Conquered Jerusalem, 

Omar Pasha. (Michael Lattas.) 1806-1871. Turkish com 
mander in the Crimean war; born in Croatia. 

O’Meara, Barry Edward. 1780-1836. Irish physician and 
author, Nafoleon in Exile, 

Opie, Mrs. Amelia. 1769-1853. English authoress. 

Orange, William, Prince of. Zhe Silent. 1553-1584. Founder 
of the Dutch republic ; leader of the insurrection which broke out when 
it was attempted to introduce the Inquisition into the Netherlands, 
Assassinated. . 

Origen. 186?-253. Greek theologian and preacher. Endeav- 


ored to harmonize the teachings of Christ and Plato; opposed the theory 
of eternal punishment. 


Orleans, Louis Philippe Joseph, Duc d’. 1747-1793. Took 
the popular side on the assembling of the States-General, renounced his 
titles and assumed the name of Zga/ité (Equality). Voted for the death of 
his cousin, Louis XVI. Condemned by the revolutionary tribunal, and 
executed. His son, Louis Philippe, afterward became king of France, 

Orleans, Philippe, Duc d’. 1674-1723. Regent of France. 

Orloff, Alexis, Count. 1787-1861. Russian general. 

Ormond, James Butler, Duke of. 1610-1688. Irish statesman; 
put down the Irish rebellion. 

Orsini, Felice. 1819-1858. Italian <onspirator; leader in the 
attempted assassination of Napoleon II!., in 1858; executed. 

Osceola. 1804-1838. Seminole chief. 

Osman I. 1259-1326. Founder of Ottoman dynasty. 

Ossoli, Margaret Fuller, Marchioness. 1810-1850. Ameri- 
can authoress, 

OthoI. Zhe Great. 912-973. Emperor, of Germany. 
Christianized the Danes ; deposed Pope John XII. II., 955-983. III., 
980-1002. IV., 1174-1218. 

Otho I. 1815-1867. King of Greece. 

Otis, James.. 1725-1783. Am. lawyer, orator and patriot. 
Opposed ‘‘ writs of assistance’’; leader of the popular party. 

Otway, Thomas. 1651-1685. English dramatist. 

Oudinot, Nicholas Charles. 1767-1847. French general. 

Outram, Sir James. 1802-1863. English general in India. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas. 1581-1613. English poet. 

Ovid. (Publius Ovidius Naso.) B.c. 43-18 A.D. Roman poet, 

Owen, Richard. 1804-.... Eng. zodlogist and anatomist. 
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Owen, Robert. 1771-1858. English socialist; founder of the 
community of New Harmony. 


Oxenstiern, Axel, Count. 1583-1654. Swedish statesman. 


ADILLA, Don Juan Lopez de. Spanish 

patriot and general ; executed. 

1784-1840. Italian violinist. 

Paine, Robert Treat. 1731-1814. Am. lawyer and statesman. 

Paine, Thomas. 1737-1809. American political writer and 
freeethinker; born in England. Common Sense; Rights of Man; The 
Age of Reason. 

Pakenham, Sir Edward. 
at New Orleans. 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da. 1524?-1594. Italian com- 
poser of church music. Mass of Pope Marcellus. 

Paley, William. 1743-1805. English theologian. 

Palissy, Bernard. 1506-1589. Fr. potter and enameller. 

Palladio, Andrea. 1518-1580. Italian architect. 

Palmaroli, Pietro. ....—1828. Italian painter. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, Viscount. 1784-1865. 
English statesman ; minister of foreign affairs and prime minister. 

1726-1807. Corsican general. 

Papin, Denis. 1647-1712. Frenchphysician. (Digester.) 

Papineau, Louis Joseph. 1789-1871. Canadian politician. 

Paracelsus, Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus von 
Hohenheim. 1493-1541. Swiss alchemist and empiric. 

Parepa-Rosa, Euphrosyne. 1836-1874. Scottish vocalist. 

Paris, Louis Albert Philippe d’Orleans, Comte de. 1838-.... 
French prince ; grandson of Louis Philippe. 

Park, Mungo. 1771-1805. Scottish traveller and explorer. 

9 Travels in the Interior of Africa. 
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Paganini, Niccolo. 


....-1815. British general; fell 


Paoli, Pasquale di. 


Parker, Matthew. 1504-1575. English prelate. 
Parker, Theodore. 1810-1860. Am. rationalistic theologian. 
Parkman, Francis. 1823-.... American historian. 


Parnell, Charles Stewart. 1843-.... Irish agitator; leader 


of the Land League movement. 

Parr, Catherine. 1509-1548. Surviving queen of Henry VIII. 

Parrhasius. Fl. 400 B.c. Greek painter. 

Parrott, Robert Parker. 1804-1877., American inventor. 

Parry, Sir William Edmund. 1790-1855. English Arctic 
explorer ; discovered Barrow’s Strait. 

Parsons, Theophilus. 1750-1813. American jurist. 

Parsons, Theophilus. 1797-1882. American jurist. 

Pascal, Blaise. 1623-1662. French philosopher and mathe- 
Matician. At the age of twelve, he had acquired, without books, a 
knowledge of geometry ; established the theory of atmospheric pressure, 
1648; entered the cloister of Port Royal, and there produced, in 1656, 
his Provincial Letters against the Jesuits, 

Patrick, Saint. 372?-460? Apostle of Ireland. 

Patti, Adelina Maria Clorinda, Marquise de Caux. 
Operatic singer, of Italian descent ; born in Madrid. 

Paul, Saint, of Tarsus. Sau/. 10?-66? Apostle. 

Paul I. Pope from 757 to 767. II., 1464-1471. III. (Alessan- 
dro Farnese), 1534-1549 ; excommunicated Henry VIII.; called Council 
of Trent. IV., 1555-1559. V., 1605-1621. 

Paull. 1754-1801. Emperor of Russia; assassinated. 

Paul Veronese. (Paolo Cagliari.) 1530?-1588. It. painter. 

Pausanias.® Fl. 479 B.c. Spartan general. 

Paxton, Sir Joseph. 1803-1865. English architect. 


1843-..-- 


Payne, John Howard, 1792-1852. American dramatist and 
poet. Home, Sweet Home. 

Peabody, George. 1795-1869. American philanthropist. 
Acquired great wealth as a banker in London; expended over five 
millions in benevolent enterprises. 

Peale, Rembrandt. 1778-1860. 

Pedro (de Alcantara) I. 1798-1834. Emperor of Brazil; 
king of Portugal as PedroIV, II., 1825-.... 

Peel, Sir Robert. Orange Peel. 1788-1850. 
man and prime minister ; repealed the Corn Laws. 

Peirce, Benjamin. 1809-.... American mathematician. 

Pelham, Henry. 1694-1754. English statesman. 

Pellegrini, Pellegrino. 1527-1595. It. painter and architect. 

Pellico, Silvio. 1789-1854. Italian poet and patriot. 

Pemberton, John Clifford. 1814-1881. Confederate general. 

Penn, William. 1644-1718. English Quaker; statesman, 
courtier, author and philanthropist; counder of Pennsylvania, Son of 
Sir William Penn, an English admiral, 

Pepin. Zhe Short. 714?-768. King of France. 
Charles Martel and father of Charlemagne. 
Childeric III.; usurped the throne in 752. 

Pepys, Samuel. 1632-1703. English author and scholar; 
secretary of the admiralty. Diary; Memories of the Navy. 

Pepperell, Sir William. 1696-1759. Am. colonial general. 

Perceval, Spencer. 1762-1812. Eng. statesman; assassinated. 

Percival, James Gates. 1795-1856. American poet. 

Percy, Thomas. 1728-1811. English prelate and author. 

Pereire, Emile (1800-1875) and Isaac (1806-....). French 
financiers. Founded the “Credit Mobilier.’”’ 

Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista. 1710?-1737? Italian composer. 

Pezicles. 495?-429 B.c. Athenian orator, statesman and 
general. Became the leader of the democratic party and the first man in 
Athens; greatly increased Athenian influence; erected many noble 
public works, including the Parthenon, 

Perrault, Claude. 1613-1688. French architect. 

Perry, Matthew Calbraith. 1794-1858. American commodore ; 
commanded expedition to Japan. 

Perry, Oliver Hazard. 1785-1819. American commodore; 
defeated the British on Lake Erie, 

Persius Flaccus, Aulus. 34-62. Roman satirist. 

Perugino, Pietro. (Vannucci.) 1446-1524. Italian painter. 

Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich. 1745-1827. Swiss educationist. 

Peter, Saint. ....-66. Apostle. 

Peter I. Zhe Great. 1672-1725. Czar of Russia. Organ- 
ized an army and entered it as a private; studied practical seamanship, 
and formed a navy; travelled zzcognito in Western Europe; worked as 
a ship-carpenter in Holland ; founded schools and effected a number of 
reforms; defeated Charles XII. of Sweden, at Pultowa, 1709 ; founded 
St. Petersburg. His second wife, Catherine, was a prisoner of war, of 
obscure parentage. The crown prince, Alexis, opposing the czar’s 
policy, was forced to renounce the succession and is said to have been 
poisoned by his father. 

Peter the Hermit. 10502-1115. Preacher of first crusade. 

Peterborough, Charles Mordaunt, Earl of. 1658-1735. 
English general ; able but eccentric. Captured Barcelona and Valencia. 

Petion, Alexandre. 1770-1818, First president of Hayti. 

Petrarch, (Francesco Petrarca.) -1304-1374. Italian poet 
and scholar, Enamored of Laura de Sade, whose name has been ren- 
dered immortal by over three hundred sonnets and fifty canzoni ad- 
dressed to her. 


Pettie, John. 


American painter. 


English states- 


Son of 
Mayor of the palace under 


1839-.... Scottish artist. 
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Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. 1815-1852, American authoress. 
The Sunny Side. 

Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. 1844-.... Daughter of preceding 


American authoress. Zhe Gates Ajar. 

Phidias. 490-432 B.c. The greatest of Greek sculptors. 
Zeus at Olympia is counted among the wonders of the world. 
Philidor. Assumed name of a French family (Danican) of 
musicians. Francois André Danican (1726-1795) was a celebrated chess 

player. 

Philip. (Pometacom.) King Philip. ....-1676. New 
England Indian chief; sachem of Pokanoket. (King Philip’s war.) 

Philip II. 382-336 3.c. King of Macedonia; father of Alex- 
ander the Great, Assassinated. 

Philip II. (Augustus.) 1165-1223. King of France. An- 
nexed Normandy, Anjou and Lorraine; won the battle of Bou- 
vines. III., Zhe Bold, 1245-1285; ascended the throne in 1270, 
IV., The Fair, 1268-1314; reduced the power of the feudal nobles; 
imprisoned Pope Boniface III. and caused him to remove his seat 
to Avignon; suppressed the order of Knights Templars. VI. (of 
Valois), 1293-1350. 

Philip II. 1527-1598. King of Spain. Son of Charles V. 
Provoked insurrection in the Netherlands by his attempt to intro- 
duce the Spanish Inquisition; married, on the death of Mary Tudor, 
his second wife, Isabella of France, the betrothed of his son, Don 
Carlos; equipped the ‘‘ Invincible Armada’’ for the conquest of 
England. III., 1578-1621. IV., 1605-1665. WV., 1683-1746; first of 
the House of Bourbon. 


His 


Philip. Zhe Good. 1396-1467. Duke of Burgundy. 
Phillips, Adelaide. 1833-.... | English-American vocalist. 
Phillips, Wendell. 1811-1884. American orator and abo- 


litionist. Speech in Faneuil Hall, 1836. 
Phips (or Phipps), Sir William. 1651-1695. Colonial gover- 
nor of Massachusetts. Captured Port Royal. 
Phocion. 402?-317 B.c. Athenian general and statesman. 
Piccolomini, Ottavio. 1599-1656. Austrian general; con- 


spirator against Wallenstein. Gained great distinction in the Thirty 
Years’ war; led Spanish army in Flanders. 

Pickering, Timothy. 1745-1829. American statesman. 

Pierce, Franklin. 1804-1869. Fourteenth president of the 
United States. Born in New Hampshire; Congress, 1832-7; senator, 
1837-42; brigadier-general in Mexican war; elected president on the 
Democratic ticket, in 1852, holding that office from 1853-7 ; opposed co- 
ercion of the Southin 1863. 


Pilate, Pontius. ..-38. Roman governor of Palestine. 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth. 1746-1825. American states- 
man and soldier; leader of the Federalists. 

Pindar. 520?-440? B.c. Greek lyric poet. 

Pinkney, William. 1764-1822. Am. lawyer and orator. 

Pisano, Andrea. 1270-1345. Italian sculptor and architect. 

Pisano, Nicola. 1200?-1278? Italian sculptor. 


Pisistratus. 612-527 8.c. Tyrant of Athens. 
Pitcairn, Maj. John. ....-1775. English officer; fell at 
Bunker Hill. 


Prtman, Benn. ....—.... English phonographer. 
Pitman, Isaac. 1813-.... Eng. inventor of phonography. 


Pitt, William. 1759-1806. English statesman and orator. 
Son of the Earl of Chatham. Graduated at Cambridge; admitted to 
the bar, 1780; entered Parliament, 1781; chancellor of the exchecquer, 
1782; first lord of the treasury and prime minister, 1783; head of the 
great coalition against Bonaparte. 


Pius I. Pope, 142-157. LII., 1458-1464. III., 1503; died 
same year IV.(Giovanni Angelo de’Medici), 1559-1565; convoked 


Council of Trent. V., 1566-1572, VI.,1775-1799.  VII., 1800-1823; 
taken from Rome in 1809 by Napoleon, and detained at Genoa and Fon- 


Pope, Alexander. 
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tainebleau. VIII., 1829-1830. IX. (Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti), 
born 1792; chosen to the pontificate, 1846; died, 1878. During his 
incumbency the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception and of Papal In- 
fallibility were promulgated; temporal power overthrown, 1870, and 
the Papal States annexed to Italy. 

Pizarro, Francisco. 1475?-1541? Sp. conqueror of Peru. 

Plantagenet. Dynasty of English kings, 1154-1485. 

Plato. 428-347 8.c. Greek philosopher; disciple of Socrates. 
Held that the human soul has always existed, and that an idea is an 
eternal thought of the divine mind. 


Pleasonton, Alfred. 1824-.... American general. 
Pliny. Zhe Elder. 23-79. Roman naturalist; perished at 
an eruption of Vesuvius. 


Pliny. Zhe Younger. 


Natural History. 
62?-116. Roman orator and author. 


Plotinus. 205-270. Greek Neo-Platonic philosopher. 

Plunkett, William Conyngham, Lord. 1764-1854. Irish 
jurist. 

Plutarch. 50?-120? Gx biographer and _ philosopher. 
Parallel Lives. ; 

Pocahontas. 1595?-1617. Daughter of Powhatan. Saved 


the life of Capt. John Smith, an English explorer; was converted to 
Christianity, and married an English gentleman named Rolfe. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. 1809-1849. American author; extremely 
dissipated. The Raven; The Fall of the House of Usher; Tales of 
the Grotesque and Arabesque. 

Polk, James Knox. 1795-1849. American statesman ; 
eleventh president. Bornin North Carolina; removed to Tennessee ; 
admitted to the bar; Congress, 1825; speaker for two terms; governor 
of Tennessee, 1839-41; elected president on the Democratic ticket, 
holding that office from 1845-9. During his term Texas was formally 
annexed to the Union, and the Mexican war prosecuted. 

Polk, Leonidas. 1806-1864. Episcopal bishop and Confed- 
erate general; prominent at Shiloh and Stone River. 

Pollok, Robert. 1798?-1827. Scot. poet. Course of Time. 

Polo, Marco, 1252?-1324? Venetian traveiier. 

Polybius. 206?-124 B.c. Greek historian. 

Polycarp, Saint. 80?-169? Bishop of Smyrna; martyr. 

Pompadour, Jeanne Antoinette Poisson, Marquise de. 1721- 
1764. Mistress of Louis XV. of France; assumed complete control 
of public affairs. 

Pompey. Zhe Great. 106-48 B.c. Roman general and 
triumvir; conquered Suetonius and Mithridates ; became leader of the 
aristocracy and opponent of Cesar; defeated at Pharsalia. 

Ponce de Leon, Juan. 1460-1521. Spanish discoverer of 
Florida. \ 

Poniatowski, Jozef Antoni, Prince. 1762-1813. Polish com- 
mander; created field-marshal by Napoleon. 

Pontiac. 1712?-1769. Chief of the Ottawas; formed coate 
tion of Indians against the whites, and attempted to capture Detroit. 
1688-1744. English poet. The son of a 
linen-draper ; educated by a Catholic priest. Macaulay calls him “‘a 
great master of invective and sarcasm.” Messiah; Pastorals; Essay 
on Man; Essay on Criticism; The Dunciad; Rape of the Lock, and 

translations of Homer. 

Porter, David. 1780-1843. American commodore. 

Porter, David Dixon. 1813-.... Son of preceding. 
erican admiral ; reduced Fort Fisher, 1865. 

Porter, Fitz John. 1823-.... Nephew of David Porter. 
American general. 

Porter, Jane. 1776-1850. Eng. novelist. 7haddeus of Warsaw. 

Poussin, Nicholas. 1594-1665. French painter. 

Powers, Hiram. 1805-1873. American sculptor. 

Powhatan. 15507-1618. Indian chieftain in Virginia. 


Am- 
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Praxiteles. Fl. 360 B.c. 
Preble, Edward. 


Greek sculptor. 
1761-1807. American naval officer. 


Prentice, George Denison. 1802-1870. American poet and 
journalist. 

Prentiss, Sergeant Smith. 1808-1850. American orator and 
lawyer. 

Prescott, William Hickling. 1796-1859. American historian. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Price, Sterling. ....1867. Confederate general. 

Prim, Juan, Count de Reus and Marquis de los Castillejos. 
1814-1870. Spanish general and statesman; assassinated. 

Prior, Matthew. 1664-1721. English poet and diplomatist. 

Probus, Marcus Aurelius. 232-282. Roman emperor. 

Procter, Adelaide Anne. 1825-1864. English poetess. 

Procter, Bryan Waller. Barry Cornwall. 1790-1874. Eng- 
lish poet. The Sea. 

Prout, Father. (Francis Mahony.) 
ist and writer. 

Prynne, William. 1600-1669. English Puritan writer. 

Ptolemy I. Soter. 3977-283 B.c. King of Egypt. II., 
Philadelphus, 309-247 B.c. 

Ptolemy. (Claudius Ptolemzus.) Fl. 2d century. Greek 


astronomer and geographer. Believed the earth to be at rest in the cen- 
tre of the universe, the heavenly bodies moving around it. 


Pugin, Augustus N. W. 1811-1852. English architect. 
Pulaski, Casimir, Count. 1747-1779. Polish patriot; general 
in the American Revolutionary army. Fell at the siege of Savannah. 
Putnam, Israel. 1718-1790. American Revolutionary general. 
Conspicuous at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Pym, John. 1584-1643. English republican statesman and 
orator; popular leader in Parliament. 

Pyrrho. 360?-270? B.c. Greek skeptic and philosopher. 

Pyrrhus. 318?-272 B.c. King of Epirus and one of the 
greatest of ancient generals. Defeated the Romans and conquered 
Macedonia. 

Pythagoras. 600?-510? B.c. Greek philosopher. 


the doctrine of transmigration of souls. 


UACKENBOS, George Payn. 
educationist. 
Quarles, Francis. 
Queensberry, William Douglas, Duke of. 
tish profligate. 
Quin, James. 


1805-1866. Irish journal- 


Taught 


1826-1881. American 


Emblems. 
Scot- 


1592-1644. English poet. 
1724-1810. 


1693-1766. English actor, famous as Falstaff. 
Quincy, Josiah. 1744-1775. American orator and patriot. 
Quincy, Josiah. 1772-1864. Son of preceding. American 
statesman and scholar, ; 
Quintilianus, Marcus Fabius. 50?-118? Roman rhetorician. 


ABELAIS, Frangois. 1495?-1553. French scholar and 
satirist. Joined the Franciscans, but left the order; afterward 
studied medicine. His great work, The Pleasant Story of the Giant 
Gargantua and his Son Pantagruel,is a satire upon the different 
branches of society of his age, more particularly the monastic orders, 


Rachel. (Elizabeth Rachel Félix.) 1821-1858. French 
actress, born in Switzerland; daughter of a Jewish peddler. 
Racine, Jean. 1639-1699. French dramatist. es Plat- 


deurs; Britannicus; Berenice; Bajazet; Iphigénie; Phéedre; 


Esther ; Athalie. 
Racine, Louis. 1692-1763. French poet. Son of J. R. 
Radcliffe; Ann. 1764-1823. English novelist. 
. Radcliffe, John. 1650-1714. English physician. 
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Raglan, James Henry Fitzroy Somerset, Lord. 1788-1855. 
English general, Commanded British army in Crimean war. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter. 1552-1618. English courtier, states- 
man, navigator and author. A favorite of Queen Elizabeth; executed: 
by james I. 


Rameau, Jean Philippe. 1683-1764. French composer. 

Ramsay, Allan.. 1685-1758. Scottish poet. 

Ramsay, David. 1749-1815. American historical writer. 

Randolph, John (of Roanoke). 1773-1833. American poli- 
tician and orator. Entered Congress 1799; advocated extension of 
slavery; opposed Missouri Compromise ; Senate, 1824; soon after fought 
a duel with Henry Clay ; minister to Russia, 1830. 

Randolph, Peyton. 1723-1775. President of first American: 
Congress. 

Raphael. (Raffaelle Sanzio, or Santi d’ Urbino.) 1483-1520. 
Italian’painter. Sistine Madonna ; Adoration of the Magi; Marriage 
of the Virgin; Transfiguration, etc. 

Ravaillac, Francois. 1578-1610. French fanatic; assassin of 
Henry IV. 

Read, Thomas Buchanan. 1822-1872. American poet and 
artist. The House by the Sea; The Wagoner of the Alleghanies. 

Reade, Charles. 1814-1884 English novelist. Peg Woffing- 


ton; Hard Cash; White Lies; A Terrible Temptation ; Griffith 
Gaunt, 
Reaumur, Rene Antoine Ferchault de. 1683-1757. French: 


naturalist and inventor of a thermometer, 
Recamier, Jeanne F. J. A. B. 1777-1849. French lady noted: 
for beauty and accomplishments. - 
Red Jacket. 1760-1830. Eloquent Seneca Indian chief. 
Reeves, Sims. 1821-:... English oratorio singer. _ 
Regulus, Marcus Atilius. ....-250B.c. Roman general and 
statesman, Captured by the Carthaginians and sent to Rome to secure 
peace, but advised against it; returning to Carthage as he had 
promised, he was tortured and put to death. 


Reid, Capt. Mayne. 1818-1883. Irish-American novelist. 
Rembrandt van Ryn, Paul. 1607-1669. Dutch painter. 


Remusat, Charles Francois Marie, Count. 1797-1875. French 
Essays on Philosophy. 
1823-.... French philologist and: 


statesman-and philosopher. 
Renan, Joseph Ernest. 
writer. Life of Jesus. 
Retz, Jean Francois Paul de Gondi, Cardinal. 
French prelate; a leader of the Frondeurs. Memoirs. 
Reuter, Fritz. 1810-1874. Low-German poet and novelist. 
Reuter, Julius. 1815-.... German originator of Reuter’s- 
Telegraphic Agency. 
Revere, Paul. 1735-1818, American engraver and Revolu- 
tionary patriot. Carried the news of Gage’s impending attack to 
Concord. 


Reynolds, John Fulton. 


1614-1679, 


1820-1863. American general. 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua. 1723-1792. English painter. 
Ricardo, David. 1772-1823. English political economist. 
Richard I. Cour de Lion. 1157-1199. King of England. 


Led a large army into Palestine, where he exhibited great personal- 


prowess ; conquered Acre and defeated Saladin. II., 1366-1400. III., 
1452-1485, last of the Plantagenets. 
Richardson, Samuel. 1689-1761. English novelist. 
Richelieu, Armand Jean du Plessis, Cardinal. 1585-1642. 


French prelate and statesman. Made cardinal, 1622; prime minister, 
1624; curbed the nobility ; subdued the Calvinists ; restored balance of 
power in Europe; granted religious teleration to the Protestants; 
secured exile of his foe, Marie de Medici, the king’s mother, 1630 ; 
aided German Protestants against Austria ; founded French Academy 
(1635); added Alsace, Lorraine, and Roussillon to France. 
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Richter, Johann Paul Friedrich. Jean Paul. 1763-1825. 
German author, Among his works, which are distinguished for quaint- 
ness and originality, may be named Greenland Lawsuits; Hesperus ; 
The Invisible Lodge; Parson in Jubitee; Titan. 

‘Ridley, Nicholas. 1500?-1555. English bishop and reformer. 
Burned at the stake. 

Rienzi, Nicola Gabrini. 1313?-1354. Roman orator; made 
famous by_his attempt to restore the Roman Republic. 

Ripon, George Frederick Samuel Robinson, Earl de Grey and 
Marquis of. 1827-.... English statesman. 

Ristori, Adelaide, Marchioness del Grillo. 
actress. 

Rittenhouse, David. 1732-1796. American astronomer. 

Riviere, Briton. 1840-.... English animal painter. 

Rizzio, David. 1540-1566. Italian musician; favorite and 
secretary of Mary Stuart; assassinated. 

Robert. Robert the Devil. ....-1035. Duke of Normandy; 
father of William the Conqueror. 

Robert I. Robert Bruce. 1274-1329. King of Scotland. 
II., 1316-1390; first of the Stuarts. 

Rabert, Louis Léopold. 1794-1835. French painter. 

Robertson, Frederick William. 1816-1853. Eng. divine. 

Robespierre, Maximilien Joseph Marie Isidore. 1758-1794. 
French Jacobin revolutionist ; ruler during the Reign of Terror; guil- 
lotined. 

Robin Hood. Fl. 12th century. English outlaw. 

Rob Roy. (Robert McGregor.) 1660?—1735? 
freebooter. : 

Rochamp-au, Jean Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur de, Count. 
1725-1807, French marshal; general in America in 1781. 


1821-.... Italian 


Scottish 


Rochefort, Victor Henri de Rochefort-Lucgay, Comte. 1830- 
French editor and communist. 
Rochefoucauld, Francois, Duc de la. 1613-1680. French 


wit and author. Maxims. 
Rochejaquelin, Henri de la, Comte. 
royalist; leader of the Vendeans. 


Rodney, George Bridges, Lord. 
Roebling, John Augustus. 


1772-1794. French 


1718-1792. Brit: admiral. 
1806-1869. American engineer. 


Rogers, John. 1829-.... American sculptor. 

Rogers, John. 15007-1555. English divine; burned at 
Smithfield. 

Rogers, Samuel. 1763-1855. English poet. 

Roland, Marie Jeanne Philipon, Mme. 1754-1793. French 


Girondist and writer ; guillotined. Memoirs. 
Rollin, Charles. 1661-1741. Fr. historian. Ancient History. 
Rollo, or Hrolf, 860?-930? Norwegian viking. First duke 
of Normandy. 

Romanoff, Michael Feodorovitch. 
the Russian dynasty. 
Romulus. FI. 750 B.c. 

Romilly, Sir Samuel. 1757-1818. English statesman. 

Rooke, Sir George. 1650-1709. British admiral. 

‘Rosa, Salvator. 1615-1673. Italian painter. 

Roscius, Quintus.. 61 B.c. ....Romanactor. 

Rosecrans, William Starke. 1817-.... Am. general. 

Ross, Sir John. 1777-1856. British admiral and Arctic 
navigator. 

Ross, Sir James Clark. 
British Arctic navigator, 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. 1828-1882. 
poet. House of Life. 


¥598?-1645. Founder of 


Founder of Rome. 


18 )-1862. Nephew of preceding. 


English painter and 
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Rossini, Gioacchimo. 1792-1868. Will- 
tam Tell; The Barber of Seville. 

Rothschild, Mayer Anselm. 1743-1812. Jewish banker at 
Frankfort ; founder of the house of Rothschild. , 

Rouget de l’Isle, Claude Joseph. 1760-1836, French poet 


and musician. Marsezllaise. 


Italian composer. 


Rouher, Eugene. 1814-.... French politician. 
Rousseau, Jean Baptiste. 1670-1741. French lyric poet. 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques. 1712-1778. French philosopher 
and writer. Born in Geneva; apprenticed to an engraver, but wan- 
dered about, and was successively a servant, a clerk, and a music 
teacher; went to Paris 1745, and met Diderot and Grimme; formed 
a connection with Thérése le Vasseur, an ignorant woman, whom he 
afterward married, In 1760 appeared Julie, or The New Heloise; in 
1762, The Social Contract. His Emile, or Education, was burned at 
Geneva, and he was compelled to take refuge in England. His Con- 
Jessions are an autobiography. : 

Rubens, Peter Paul. 1587-1640. Flemish painter. 

Rubinstein, Anton. 1830-.... Rus. composer and pianist. 

Ruckert, Friedrich. 1789-1866. Ger. orientalist and poet. 

Rudolph I. (of Hapsburg). 1218-1291. Emperor of Ger- 
many. Founder of the Austrian empire, II., 1552-1612. 

Rumford, Benjamin Thompson, Count. 1753-1814. Am- 
erican natural philosopher in France. 

Rupert, Prince. (Prince Robert of Bavaria.) 
German warrior. 

Ruskin, John. 1819-.... English writer on art. 

Russell, John, Earl. 1792-1878. English statesmar, 

Russell, William, Lord. 1639-1683. English patriot. _.- 
headed on a charge of complicity in the ‘‘ Rye House Plot.” 

Rutledge, John. 1739-1800. American statesman and jurist. 

Ruyter, Michael Adrianzoon de. 1607-1675. Dutch admiral. 


1610-1682. ° 


ACKVILLE, George, Viscount. Lord George Germain. 
1716-1785. English statesman and general. 

Sadlier, Mary Anne, Mrs. 1820-.... Am. authoress. 

Saint Clair, Arthur. 1734-1818. American general. 

Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin. 1804-1869. French poet 
and critic. 

Saint-Pierre, Jacques Henri Bernardin de. 
author. Paul et Virginie. 

Saint Simon, Claude Henri de, Count. 
socialist. 

Sala, George Augustus Henri. 1828-.... 
Saladin. 1137-1193. Sultan of Egypt and Syria. 
the Crusaders. Defeated the Christians at Tiberias, 

Sale, George. 1680-1736. English orientalist. 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, Marquis of. 
1830-.... English statesman. 

Sallust. (Caius Sallustius Crispus.) 86-348.c. Rom.historian, © 

Saltonstall, Sir Richard. 1586-1658? Puritan in Massachu- 
setts colony, 

Salvini, Tommaso. 1833-.... Italian actor. 

Samuel. 1170-10608.c. Last of the Israelite judges. 

Sand, George. See Dudevant. 

Sandeau, Leonard Sylvain Jules. 

Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de. 
eral and statesman. 

Sappho. Fl. 600B.c. Greek lyric poetess. 

Sardanapalus. Fl. 900 B.c. King of Assyria. 

Sardou, Victorien. 1831-.... French dramatist. 


1737-1814. Fr. 
1760-1825. French 


Eng. littérateur. 
Opposed 


1811-1883. Fr. novelist. 
1798-1876. Mexican gén- 
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Saul. ....-1055 B.c. First king of Israel. 
Savage, Richard. 1698-1743. Eng. poet. The Wanderer. 
Savonarola, Girolamo. 1452-1598. _Italian religious re- 


former. 


Saxe, Hermann Maurice, Count of. 1696-1750. Marshal of 
France; native of Saxony. Captured Prague 1741. 

Saxe, John Godfrey. 1816-1887. American humorous poet. 

Scanderbeg, George Castriota. 1410?-1467. Albanian chief. 
Defeated the Turks. 

Bchelling, Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von. 
man philosopher, 

Schenck, Robert Cumming. 1809-..... Am. statesman. 

Schiller, Johann Christoph Friedrich von. 1759-1805. The 
Most popular of German poets. Studied medicine and law, but 
could not resist his inclination toward literature. His drama, The Robbers, 
appeared in1777; Thirty Years’ War,1791; Wallenstein, the work 
of many years, 1799. The Maid of Orleans, Mary Stuart and Will- 
tam Tell are among_his best known dramas, and The Song of the 
Bellis considered the best of his minor poems, Schiller removed to 
Weimarin 1799, and there enjoyed the friendship of Goethe, 

ScAlegel, August Wilhelm von. 1767-1845. German poet, 
wWitic and philologist. Lectures on Dramatic Literature. 

Schlegel, Karl Wilhelm Friedrich von. Brother of preceding. 
172-1829. German philosopher andscholar. Lectures on the Philoso- 
Ory of History. 

Schliemann, Heinrich. 1822-.... German traveller. 

Schoeffer, Peter. 1430-1500. One of the inventors of print- 
og ; partner of Johann Faust. 

Scnoafield, John McAllister. 1831-.... American general. 

Schomberg, Friedrich A. H., Duke of. 1616?-1690. Protes- 
tant general, Born at Heidelberg; served in Swedish army during the 
Thirty Years’ war ; afterward marshal of France ; entered the service of 
the Prince of Orange, and fell at the battle of the Boyne. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 1788-1860. German 

The World as Wiil, 

1552-1629. Dutch Jesuit scholar. 

Schubert, Franz. 1797-1828. German composer. 

Schumann, Robert. 1810-1856. German composer. 

Schurz, Carl. 1829-.... German-American statesman. 

Schuvaloff, Peter, Count. 1828-.... Russian diplomatist. 

Schuyler, Philip. 1733-1804. Am. general and patriot. 

Schwanthaler, Ludwig Michael. 1802-1848. Ger. sculptor. 

Schwarz, Berthold. Fl. 14th century. German monk and 
alchemist ; reputed inventor of gunpowder, 

Schweinfurth, Georg August. 1836-.... Ger. traveller. 

Scipio Africanus Major, Publius Cornelius. 235 B.c.-184 
Roman general ; invaded Africa and defeated Hannibal, . 

Scipio AEmilianus Africanus Minor, Publius Cornelius. 
285 ?-129 B.c. Roman general; captured and destroyed Carthage. 

Scott, Sir Walter. 1771-1832. Scottish novelist and poet. 

Scott, Winfield. 1786-1866. American general. 

Sebastian, Saint. 255?-288. Roman soldier and martyr. 

Sebastian, Dom. 1554-1578. King of Portugal and warrior; 
invaded Morocco, but was defeated and slain. 

Secchi, Pietro Angelo. 1818-1878. Italian astronomer. 

Sedgwick, Catherine Maria. Daughter of T. S. S. 1789-1867. 
American authoress. 

Sedgwick, John. 1813-1864. American general. 

Sedgwick, Theodore. 1746-1813. American jurist. 

Selden, John. 1584-1654. English statesman. 


1775-1854. Ger- 


pessimist 
philosopher. 
Schott, Andreas. 


Selkirk, Alexander. 1676?-.723. Scottish sailor whose ad- 
“ventures suggested the story of Robinson Crusoe. 
Semiramis. Fl. 12508.c. Assyrian queen. Built Babylon, 
and greatly increased her dominions ; invaded India, but was defeated. 
Semmes, Raphael. 1809-1877. Confederate naval officer.’ 
Seneca, Lucius Annzeus. 5?-65. Roman statesman, moralist 
and Stoic philosopher. 
Sennacherib. Fl. 7008.c. Assyrian king. 
Sergius I. Pope from 687-701. II., 844-847. 
913. IV., 1009-1012. 
Servetus, Michael. 1509-1553. Spanish theologian. Burned 
atthestake. Ox the Errors of the Trinity. 
Sesostris. (Rameses.) Fl. 1400 B.c. King of Egypt. 
Severus, Alexander. 205-235. Roman emperor. 
Severus, Lucius Septimius. 146-211. Roman emperor. 
Sevigne, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de. 1627-1696- 
French lady celebrated for her beauty and accomplishments. 
Seward, William Henry. 1801-1872. American statesman. 
Secretary of state 1862-9. 
Seymour, Horatio. 1811-1886. American statesman. Elected 
governor of New York 1852, and re-elected 1862; opposed the adminis- 
tration’s war policy; Democratic nominee for the presidency in 1868. 


Sforza, Ludovico. // Moro. 1451-1510. 


III., 9o4- 


Italian general. 


Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of. 1621- 
1683. English statesman. 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of. 1671- 


1713. English philanthropist, author and freethinker. 
Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl of. 1801- 
1885. English philanthropist. 


Shakspere, Shakspeare, or Shakespeare, William. 1564 
1616. The greatest English dramatist. Born at Stratford-on-Avon; 
married Anne Hathaway 1582; went to London about 1586 and became: 
an actor and playwright ; acquired a competence and retired to his native 
town about 1610, Venus and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece, the- 
only works published under his own hand, appeared 1593-4. The first: 
edition of his collected works appeared in 1623. Hamlet; Lear; Mac- 
beth; Othello; The Tempest ; Midsummer Night's Dream, etc., etc. 


Shaw, Henry W. /osh Billings. 1818-188, Am, humorist. 
Sheil, Richard Lalor, 1793-1851. Irish orator, 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe. 1792-1822. English poet. Expelled 


from Oxford, at the age of sixteen, for writing a treatise on the necessity 
of atheism; married the daughter of a retired innkeeper against his- 
father’s will; became reconciled to his father, and eloped with Miss- 
Westbrook, whom he married at Gretna Green; separated from her by 
mutual consent, and, hearing of his first wife’s suicide, married Mary 
Godwin, with whom he was travelling on the continent ; demanded at 
law the custody of the two children by his first marriage, but the guard- 
ianship was granted to their maternal grandfather, on the ground of the 
father’s atheism; removed to Italy, where he was accidentally drowned. 
Adonats; The Cenci; Prometheus; Revolt of Islam; Alastor; The 
Witch of Atlas. The Cloud, Ode to the Skylark and The Sensitive 
Plant are among the most exquisite of his shorter poems, 


Sheppard, Jack. ....-1724. English burglar; hanged. 

Sheridan, Philip Henry. 1831-1888. American general. 
Victorious at Winchester, Cedar Creek and Five Forks. Made lieuten- 
ant-general of the U. S. army 1869, and promoted to the chief command 
on the retirement of General Sherman, 1883. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. 1751-1816. Irish orator and 
dramatist. Zhe Rivals; The School for Scandal; The Duenna. 

Sherman, John. 1823-.... American statesman. Secretary” 
of the treasury, 1877-81 ; resumed specie payments. 

Sherman. Roger. 1721-1793. American statesman. 
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Sherman, William Tecumseh. 1820-.... Brother of John 
Sherman, American general. Made the celebrated ‘‘March to the 
Sea.””? Became general of the army in 1869, retiring in 1883. 

Sickingen, Franz von. 1481-1523. German Protestant 

general, uit 

Siddons, Sarah (zée Kemble). 1755-1831. English actress. 

Sidney, Algernon. 1622-1683. English republican; exe- 
cuted on false charge of complicity in ‘‘ Rye House Plot.” 

Sidney, Sir Philip. 1554-1586. English soldier and poet. 

Siemens, Ernst Werner. 1816-.... German inventor. 

Siemens, Charles William. 1823-.... Brother of preced- 
ing. German inventor. 

Sigismund. 1368-1437. 
Hungary. 

Sigismund I. 1466-1548. King of Poland. II., 1518-1572. 

Sigourney, Mrs. Lydia Howard Huntley. 1791-1865. Am- 
erican poetess. Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse. 

Silliman, Benjamin. 1779-1864. American naturalist. 

Simeon Stylites. 390?-459. Syrian ascetic; lived for forty- 
six years on the tops of pillars, 

Simms, William Gilmore. 1806-1870. American author. 

Simon, Jules. 1814-.... French statesman. 

Sixtus I. Pope from 117 to 128. II., 257-258; martyr. III., 
431-440. IV., 1471-1484. V. (Felice Peretti), 1585-1590. 

Skobeleff, Michael. 1843-1882. Russian general. 

Slocum, Henry Wadsworth. 1827-.... American general. 

Smiles, Samuel. 1816-.... Scottish author. 

Smith, Adam. 1723-1790. Scottish political economist. 
An Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 

Smith, Gerrit. 1797-1874. American philanthropist. 

Smith, Horace (1780?-1849) and James (1775--1839). English 
poets and humorists; brothers. Rejected Addresses. 

Smith, John, Captain. 1579-1631. English explorer ; found- 
er of Virginia. story of Virginia. 

Smith, Joseph. 1805-1844. Founder of the Mormon church. 

Smith, Seba. Maj. Jack Downing, 1792-1868. Am. author. 

Smith, Sydney. 1771-1845. English divine and essayist. 

Smollett, Tobias George. 1721-1771. Scottish novelist. 
Roderick Random; Peregrine Pickle; Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker. 

Sobieski, John. 1629-1696. King of Poland and patriot. 
Defeated the Turks, and raised the siege of Vienna. 

Socrates. 470?-399 B.c. Gr. philosopher; teacher of Plato. 

Soliman II. Zhe Magnificent. 1494-1566. Sultan of Tur- 
key. Conquered Persia and part of Hungary. 

Solomon. TZhe Wise. 1033-975? B.c. King of Israel. 

Solon. 638-558?8B.c. Athenian law-giver and poet. 

Somers, John, Baron. 1650-1716. Eng. jurist andstatesman. 

Sontag, Henriette, Countess Rossi. 1806-1854. German 
vocalist. 


German emperor and king of 


Sophocles. 495-405 B.c. Gr. tragic poet. Gadipus Tyrannus. 

Sothern, Edward Askew. 1830-1881. English comedian. 

Soult, Nicholas Jean de Dieu. 1769-1851. French marshal. 

Southey, Robert. 1774-1843. English poet-laureate. 7had- 
aba; The Curse of Kehama; Roderick, etc. 

Southworth, Emma D. E. (Nevitt), 1818-.... American 
novelist. Retribution; The Curse of Clifford; The Pearl ef Pearl 
River, etc, 


Sparks, Jared. 1789-1866. American historian. 


Spartacus. ....-71B.c. Thracian gladiator in Rome; in- 
augurated Servile war. 

Speke, John Hanning. 1827-1864. English explorer in Africa. 

Spencer, Herbert, 1820-.... English philosopher. Sociology. 

Spenser, Edmund. 1553-1599. English poet. Zhe Faerie 
Queen; The Shephearde’s Calendar. 

Spinola, Ambrosio, Marquis de. 1569-1630. Spanish general. 

Spinoza, Benedict. 1632-1677. Dutch philosopher and pan- 
theist. Zthics Demonstrated by Geometrical Method. 

Spurgeon, Charles Haddon. 1834-.... English pulpit-orator. 

Spurzheim, Johann Caspar. 1776-1832. German phrenologist. 

Stael-Holstein, Anne Louise Germaine Necker de, Baronne. 
Mme. de Staél, 1766-1817, French authoress, and a lady of remark- 
able genius. Corinne. ; 

Standish, Miles. 1584-1656. Captain of Plymouth Colony. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl of. 1805-1875. Eng. historian. 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn. Dean Stanley. 1815-1881.. Eng- 
lish divine and author; dean of Westminster Abbey. 

Stanley, Henry M. (John Rowlands.) 1840-.... Ameri- 
can explorer in Africa; born in Wales. 

Stanton, Edwin McMasters. 1814-1869. American states- 
man ; secretary of war in President Lincoln’s cabinet. 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady. 1816-.... American ‘“‘ Woman’s 
rights’ advocate. 

Starhemberg (or Stahremberg), Ermst Rudiger, Count. 
1635-1701. Austrian general, 

Starhemberg (or Stahremberg), Guido Baldi, Count. 
1657-1737. Austrian general. 

Stark, John. 1728-1822. American Revolutionary general. 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 1833-.... American poet. 

Steele, Sir Richard. 1671-1729. British essayist and drama- 
tist. Zhe Funeral; The Tender Husband; The Conscious Lovers; 
Essays in Zhe Tatler, The Spectator and The Guardian. 

Stein, Heinrich Friedrich Karl von, Baron. 1757-1831. Prus- 
sian statesman, 

Stephen, Saint. Stoned 36? First Christian martyr. 

Stephen I. Pope, 253-257. II., 752. III., 752-757. IV., 
768-772. V., 816. WI., 885-891. VII., 896-897. VIII., 928-930. IX., 
939-942. X., 1057-1058, 

Stephen I. (Saint.) 979-1038. King of Hungary. 

Stephen. 1105-1154. King of England. 

Stephens, Alexander Hamilton. 1812-1883. American 
statesman. Born in Georgia ; admitted to the bar, 1835; Congress, 1843; 
vice-president of the Confederate States ; elected to the U. S. Senate 
from Georgia, but not permitted to take his seat; member of the House 
of Representatives, however, from 1874 untilhis death. History of the 
War between the States; A Constitutional View of the Late War 
between the States. 

Stephenson, George. 1781-1848. English engineer; inventor 
of the locomotive engine. 

Stephenson, Robert. 1803-1859. Son of preceding. Eng- 
lish engineer; inventor of the tubular bridge. 

Sterling, John. 1806-1844. British essayist. 

Sterne, Laurence, Rev. 1713-1768, Irish humorous writer. 
Tristram Shandy ; The Sentimental Journey. 

Steuben, Frederick William Augustus von, Baron. 1730 
1794.. German American general in the Revolutionary war. 

Stevens, Thaddeus. 1793-1868. American abolitionist. 

Stewart, Alexander Turney. 1802-1876. Am. merchant, 

Stewart, Balfour. 1828-.... Scottish physicist. 

Stoddard, Richard Henry. 1825-.... American poet. 
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Story, Joseph. 1779-1845. American jurist. 

Story, William Wetmore. 1819-.... American sculptor. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth Beecher. 1812-.... Ameri- 
canauthoress. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Strabo. 54 B.c.-24 A.D. Greek geographer. 

Stradella, Alessandro. 1645-1678. Italian composer. 

Stradivari, Antonio. 1670-1735. Italian violin-maker. 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of. 1593-1641. English 
statesman; beheaded. 

Strauss, Johann. 1804-1849. Ger. composer of dance music. 

Strauss, Johann. 1825-.... Son of preceding. German 
composer. 

Strickland, Agnes. 1806-1874. English authoress. 

Stuart, Gilbert C. 1756-1828. American portrait painter. 

Stuyvesant, Peter. 1602-1682. Last Dutch governor of 
New Netherland (New York). 

Sue, Marie Joseph Eugene. 

Sulla (or Sylla), Lucius Cornelius. 
statesman and general. 

Sullivan, Arthur. 1844-.... 
Patience, etc. See also Gildert. 

Sumner, Charles. 1811-1874. American statesman, lawyer 
and abolitionist. True Grandeur of Nations. 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of. 15162-1547. English poet. 

Suwarow, Alexander Vasilievitch. 1729-1774. Rus. general. 

Swedenborg, Emanuel. 1688-1772. Swedish theosophist. 
In his theosophy, the central point is the correspondence of the natural 
and the supernatuval. The True Christian Religion; The Mysteries 
of Heaven. 

Swift, Jonathan. 1667-1745. Irish divine and satirist. 
ver's Travels; Tale of a Tub. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 1837-.... English poet. 

Sylvester I. (Saint.) Pope, 314-335. II., 999-1003. III. 
(Anti-pope), 1013. 


+ 


1804-1857. French novelist. 
138-78 B.c. Roman 


English composer. /Prnafore, 


Gullt- 


ACITUS, Caius Cornelius. 
torian. Germania. 
Taglioni, Marie, Countess des Voisins. 
opera dancer. 
Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe. 1828-.... French author. 
Talbot, William Henry Fox. 1800-1877. English author 
and discoverer of photography. 
Talfourd, Sir Thomas Noon. 1795-1854. Eng. author. Jom 
Talleyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice de, Prince of Bene- 


55° after 117? Roman his- 


1804-1884. Swedish 


vento. 1754-1838. French diplomatist. 
Talmage, Thomas Dewitt. 1832-.... Am. clergyman. 
Tamerlane (or Timour). 1336-1405. Asiatic conqueror. 


Tancred. 1078-1112.~ Norman leader in the first crusade. 
Taney, Roger Brooke. 1777-1864. American jurist. 
Tannahill, Robert. 1774-1810. Scottish poet. 

Tarquinius Superbus. (Lucius Tarquinius.) ....-495? B.C. 
Last king of Rome. 

Tasman, Abel Janssen. 1600?—1645. Dutch navigator. 

Tasso, Torquato. 1544-1595. Italian poet. Jerusalem De- 
livered. 

Taylor, Bayard. 1825-1878. American traveller, novelist, 
poet and journalist ; minister to Germany ; translated Goethe’s Faust. 
Among his works are Views Afoot, or Europe seen with Knapsack 
and Staff; Travels ; Poems of the Orient; Book of Romances ; Lyrics 
and Songs, and several novels. 


Taylor, Jeremy. 1613-1667. English bishop and author. 
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Taylor, Thomas. The Platonist. 1758-1835. Eng. scholar. 

Taylor, Tom. 1817-.... English dramatist. 

Taylor, Zachary. 1784-1850. American general and states- 
man ; twelfth president. Bornin Virginia; entered the army in 1808; 
served in Seminole and Black Hawk wars; major-general in Mexican 
war, and won the battles of Resaca de la Palma and Buena Vista, 
Elected president by the Whigs in 1848. ; 

Tecumseh, 1770-1813. Chief of the Shawnee Indians; 
formed alliance of Western Indians, and was defeated by Harrison at 
Tippecanoe. 

Tell, Wilhelm. Flem. 1305. Legendary Swiss hero. 

Teniers, David. Zhe Younger. 1610-1690. Flem. painter. 

Tennyson, Alfred. 1809-.... English poet-laureate. 
Memoriam; Enoch Arden; The Princess; The Idylls of the King ; 
Locksley Hall; The Lotus Eaters; The Holy Grail; Harold, etc. 


Terence. (P. Terentius Afer.) 195?-160? 3B.c. Roman 
comic poet. 

Terpander. FI. 675 B.c. Greek musician. 

Terry, Alfred Howe. 1827--.... American general. 

Tertullian. 150?-230? Latin father of the church, 

Tetzel, Johann. 1460?-1519. German monk; vender of in- 
dulgences. 


Thackeray, William Makepeace. 1811-1863. English novel- 
ist. Born in Calcutta. Henry Esmond; Vanity Fair; The New- 
comes ; Pendennis; The Adventures of Philip; The Virginians ; The 
Book of Snobs; The Four Georges; English Humorists. 

Thalberg, Sigismond. 1812-1871. ° Swiss pianist. 

Thales, 635?-546B.c. Greek sage and philosopher. 

Themistocles. 514?-449? B.c. Athenian general and statesman. 


Theocritus. Fl. 275? Greek pastoral poet. 

Theodora. ....—548. Empress of the East; wife of 
Justinian. 

Theodore. 1818?-1868. King of Abyssinia. 

Theodoric. The Great. 455-526. King of the Ostrogoths. 

Theodosius, Flavius. Zhe Great. 346?-395. Rom. emperor. 

Theophrastus. 372?-287? B.c. Gr. philosopher and moralist. 


Thierry, Jacques N. Augustin. 1795-1836. French historian. 

Thiers, Louis Adolphe. 1797-1877. French statesman and 
historian. History of the Consulate and Empire. 

Thomas, George H. 1816-1870. American federal general. 
Won the battles of Chickamauga and Nashville. 

Thomson, James. 1700-1748. Scotch poet. 
The Castle of Indolence; Tancred and Sigismunda, 

Thoreau, Henry D. 1817-1862. American author. 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers; The Maine Woods, 

Thorwaldsen, Albert D. 1770-1844. Danish sculptor. 

Thucydides. 470-400 B.c. Greek historian. 

Tiberius. 42 B.c.-37 A.D. Roman emperor. 

Tilden, Samuel Jones. 1814-1886. American statesman. 
Governor of New York; Democratic candidate for presidency, 1876. 
Tilly, Johann Tzerklas von, Count. 1559-1632. German 

general in Thirty Years’ war; fell at the battle of the Lech, 
Timoleon. 395-337 B.C. Corinthian general. 
Tindal, Matthew. 1657?-1733. English theological writer. 
Tintoretto, Il. (Giacomo Robusti.) 1512-1594. It. painter. 
Titian. (Tiziano Vecellio.) 1477-1576. The greatest of 
Venetian painters. Assumption of the Virgin; Peter Martyr; The 
Last Supper; Bacchus and Ariadne; Homage of Frederick Bar- 
barassa to the Pope, etc. : 


Titiens (or Titjens), Therese. 1834~-1877. German vocalist. 


The Seasons ; 


The 
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Titus. 40-81. Roman emperor. 

Tobin, John. 1770-1804. Eng. dramatist. The Honeymoon. 

Tocqueville, Alexis Charles Henri Clerel de. 1805-1859. 
French statesman; author of Democracy in America. 

Todleben, Franz Eduard. 1818-.... Russian general. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe. 1763-1798. Irish patriot; founder 
of the United Irishman. 

Tooke, John Horne. 1736-1812. English philologist and 
radical. Having said that certain Americans had been ‘‘ murdered”’ at 
the battle of Lexington, he was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
and a heavy fine ; subsequently tried for treason, but acquitted. 

Torquemada, Tomas de. 1420-1498. Spanish Dominican 
monk; inquisitor-general. 

Torricelli, Evangelista. 1608-1647. Italian physicist. 

Toussaint l’Ouverture, Francois Dominique. 1743-1803. 
Negro leader of the Haytien rebellion, 

Trajan. 52-117. Roman emperor. 

Trollope, Anthony. 1815-1883. English novelist. 

Tromp, Marten Harpertzoon van. 1597-1653. Dutch admiral. 

Tromp, Cornelis van. 1629-1691. Dutch admiral. 

Trumbull, John. 1750-1831. American poet and satirist. 

Trumbull, John. 1756-1843. American painter. 

Trumbull, Jonathan. 1740-1809. American statesman. 

Tupper, Martin Farquhar, 1810-.... Fng. poet and author. 

Turenne, Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, Vicomte de. 1611- 
1675. French general. Defeated Condé and the Spaniards in 1659 ; in- 
vaded Holland in 1672; killed at Salzbach. 

Turgenef, Ivan Sergyevich. 1818-1883. Russian novelist. 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William. 1775-.... English land- 
scape painter. Thesonofabarber. The Battle of the Nile; The Sun 
Rising through Vapor; The Fall of Schaffhausen. 

Turpin, Dick. 1711-1739. English highwayman. 

Tweed, William Marcy. Boss Tweed. 1823-1878. American 
politician and embezzler; mayor of New Vork city. 

Tyler, John. 1790-1862. Tenth president of the United 
States. Born in Va.; practiced law; Congress, 1816-21; governor of 
Virginia, 1825; senator, 1827; sympathized with the nullifiers and 


opposed Jackson; resigned 1836 ; elected vice-president on Whig ticket, 
1840; succeeded Harrison in 1841. 


Tyler, Wat. ....-1381. English rebel; leader of rebellion 
against capitation tax. 


Tyndall, John. 1820-.... Irish scientist. 


DAL, Nicolas. 1506-1564. English dramatist and 
teacher, Author of the first English comedy. 


Uhland, Johann Ludwig. 1787-1862. German lyric poet. 
Ulloa, Antonio de. 1716-1795. Spanish mathematician and 
naval officer ; governor of Louisiana. 


Ulphilas. 313-383. The apostle of the Goths. Translated 


the Scriptures into Gothic. 
Ulpianus, Domitius. ....-228. Roman jurist. 


Unger, Johann Friedrich. 1750-1813. German printer and 
engraver, 


Urban I. Pope, ruling 223-230; martyr. II., 1088-1099; 
organized the first crusade. III., 1184-1187, IV.,1261-1264. V., 1362- 
1370. WI., 1378-1389. VII., 1500; died on the twelfth day of his pon- 
tificate. VIII., 1623-1644. 

Ure, Andrew. 1778-1857. Scottish chemist and physician. 

Urfe, Honoré d’. 1567-1625. French romancist. 

Ussher, James. 1580-1656. Irish prelate and scholar. 

Utrecht, Adriaan van. 1599-1651. Dutch painter. 


ALENS, Flavius. 328?-378. Emperor of the East. 
Brother of Valentinian I. Arian persecutor of orthodox Christians. 
Valentinianus I. (Flavius.) 321-375. Roman emperor. 
II, (Flavius), 371-392. III. (Placidius), 419-455. 
Valerian, (Publius Lucinius Valerianus.) ....-268? Roman 


emperor. 


Van Buren, Martin. 1782-1862. Eighth president of the 
United States. Enrolled at the bar in New York in 1803, and elected to 
the state senate; state attorney-general, 1815; leader of the ‘‘ Albany 
Regency’; U.S. Senator,1821; governor, 1828; secretary of state, 
1829-31 ; vice-president, 1833-7; president, 1837-41. 

Vancouver, George. 1758?-1798. English navigator. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius. 1794-1877. American capitalist. 

Vandyke (or Van Dyck), Sir Anthony. 1599-1641. Flemish 
painter. Resided in England for several years before his death, where 
he became the most popular artist of his time. Besides many portraits, 
including those of the celebrated artists of his time and several of Charles 
I., may be mentioned as amonghis best works, Zhe Crucifixion; St. 
Augustine in Ecstacy, and The Erection of the Cross. 


Vane, Sir Henry. 1612-1662. English republican statesman. 
Convicted of treason and executed, 

Vanloo, Charles André. 1705-1765. French painter. 

Vanloo, Jean Baptiste. 1684-1745. French painter. 

Van Rensselaer, Stephen. Zhe Patroon. 1764-1839. Am- 
erican statesman and Jandholder. 

Varus, Publius Quintilius. Fl. 7. Roman general; governor 
of Germany ; defeated by Arminius. 


Vassar, Matthew. 1792-1868. Founder of Vassar College. 


“Vauban, Sébastien le Prestre, Seigneur de. 1633-1707. 


French military engineer. 

Velasquez, Don Diego Rodriguez de Silva y. 1599-1660. 
Spanish painter. 

Velde, Willem van der. 
marine painter. 

Velde, Willem van der. Zhe Younger. 1633-1707. Dutch 
marine painter. i 

Vendome, Louis Joseph, Duc de. 1654-1712. Fr. general. 

Verbeeckhoven, Eugéne Joseph. 1799-1881. Belgian painter. 

Verdi, Giuseppe. 1814-.... Italian composer. Zrnani ; 
La Traviata; Il Trovatore; Aida. “ 

Vernet, Antoine Charles Horace. 1758-1836. Fr. painter, 

Vernon, Edward. 1684-1757. English admiral. 

Vespasianus, Titus Flavius. 9-79. Roman emperor. 

Vespucci, Amerigo. (Americus Vespucius.) 1451-1§12. 
Italian navigator and astronomer, after whom America is named. 

Vestris, Gaetano Apolline. 1729-1808. Italian dancer. 

Victor, Claude Perrin, Duke of Belluno. 1764-1841. French 
marshal. 

Victor I. Pope, from 185 to 198. II., 1055-1057. III., 
1086-1087. IV. (Anti-pope), recognized by Frederick I. in 1159; 
died 1164. , 

Victor EmmanuelI. 1759-1824. King of Sardinia. II., 
1820-1878 ; first king of Italy; restored Italian unity, 
Victoria. (Victoria Alexandrina.) 1819-.... 

Great Britain and empress of India. 

Vidocq, Eugéne Francois. 1775-1850. French detective. 

Villars, Claude Louis Hector de, Duc. 1653-1734. French 
general, 

Vincent de Paul, Saint. 1576-1660. French priest and re- 
former. Founded the Congregation of Missions and the Sisters of 
Charity. ; 


The Elder. 1610-1693. Dutch 


Queen of 
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Wirizi, Leonardo da, 1452-1519. ltalianpainter. Last Sup- 
per: Madonna; Adoration of the Magi, etc. 

Virgil (or Vergil). (Publius Virgilius Maro.) 70-19 B.c. 
Latin poet. Aneid; Eclogues; Bucolics ; Georgics. 

Velta, Alessandro. 1745-1827. It. inventor of the voltaic pile. 

Voltair., Francois Marie Arouet de. 1694-1778. French 

' author, poet, wit, dramatist, historian, philosopher and skeptic, 
The son of a notary ; imprisoned in the Bastile in 1716 on an unfounded 
suspicion of being the author of a libel on the Regent, and there pro- 
duced Gdigfe and wrote part of the Henxriade; in England, 1726-9, 
passing much time in the society of Bolingbroke; his drama of Zaire 
appeared in 1730, and about the same time he finished his History of 
Charles XII.; Alzire, 1736; Mahomet, 1741; Merope, 1743; passed 
the years 1750-3 with Frederick the Great; took up his residence (1755) 
atFerney. The Age of Louis XIV.; Essay on the Manners of Na- 
tions; Candide, 

Voorhees, Daniel W. 1827—.... American orator and states- 
man; senator from Indiana. 


Vortigern. ....-485. King of the Britons. 
ADDINGTON, William Henry. 1826-.... 


statesman and archzologist. 

Wagner, Richard. 1813-1883. German composer, poet and 
critic. Rienzi; The Flying Dutchman; Tannhiuser; Lohengrin; 
Gitterdimmerung ; Nibelungenlied ; Rheingold, etc. 

Waite, Morrison Remich. 1816-1888. American chief justice. 

WaldemarlI. Zhe Great. 1131-1181. King of Denmark. 

‘Walker, John. 1732-1807. English lexicographer. 

Wallace, Sir William. 1270?-1305. Scottish general and 


French 


patriot. Defeated by Edward I, of England; betrayed and executed. 
Wallace, William Vincent. 1815-1865. Irish composer. 
Marittana, 


Wallenstein. Albrecht Wenzel Eusebius von, Count. 1583- 
1634. Austrian general. Hero of one of Schiller’s dramas, Entered 
\ the imperial army at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ war; raised an 
army at his own expense in 1625, invading Denmark; banished from 
court by Emperor Ferdinand, but recalled on the death of Marshal 
Tilly ; defeated by Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen in 1632, but gained 
several victories in Silesia ; again lost tne emperor’s favor, being charged 
with aspirations to the throne of Bohemia, was deprived of his command 
and assassinated, 


‘Walpole, Horace, Earl of Orford. . 1717-1797. 
author and wit. Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors. 

Walther von der Vogelweide. (‘Walter of the Bird- 
Meadow.’’) 1170?-1230? Greatest of the German minnesingers. 

Walton, Izaak. 1593-1683. English writer. Zhe Complete 
Angler; or, A Contemplative Man’s Recreation. 

Warbeck, Perkin. ....-1499. English pretender; hanged. 

‘Ward, Artemas. 1727-1780. American general. 

‘Warner, Charles Dudley. 1829-.... American humorist. 

‘Warner, Susan. (Elizabeth Wetherell.) 1818-1885. American 
authoress. uate i : 

‘Warren, Joseph. 1741-1775. American physician, Revolu- 
tionary general and patriot ; fell at Bunker Hill. 

‘Warren, Samuel. 1807-1877. English author. 

‘Warwick, Richard Neville, Earlof. The King-maker. 1420?— 
1471. English warrior. Set up and {deposed Edward IV. Hero of 
Bulwer’s Last of the Barons. 

Washington, George. 1732-1799. Commander-in-chief in 
the American Revolution and first president of the United States. 
Born in Virginia, Aide-de-camp to Braddock in the Indian campaign 


) of 1755; married Martha Custis, 1759; chosen to Congress, 1774; 
appointed commander-in-chief, 1773; president, 1789-97. 


English 
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Watt, James. 1736-1819. Scottish engineer and inventor. 
Improved and completed the steam-engine, Has also been credited with 
the discovery of the composition of water. 

Watteau, Jean Antoine. 1684-1721. French painter. 

Watts, Isaac. 1674-1748. English Dissenting minister and 
sacred poet, Hymns. 

Wayne, Anthony. 1745-1796. 
general. Captured Stony Point. 
Weber, Karl Maria Friedrich Ernst von, Baron. 1786-1826. 
German composer. Der Freischiitz. His Waldmddchen, subsequently 

known as Sy/vana, was composed at sixteen, 

Webster, Daniel. 1782-1852. American lawyer, orator and 
statesman. Born in N. H.; Congress, 1812-16, 1822-8; Senate, 1828-41; 
secretary of state; re-entered the Senate in 1844; again became secre- 
tary of state in 1850. Webster was nominated for the presidency in 1834, 
but defeated; candidate for the Whig nomination in 1848, but defeated 
by Taylor, whom he cordially supported. | Webster’s reply to Hayne 
of South Carolina, is considered the greatest speech ever made on the 
floors of Congress. His greatest legal effort was in the famous Dart- 
mouth College case. 

Webster, Noah. 1758-1843. American lexicographer 

Wedgwood, Josiah. 1730-1795. English potter. 

Weed, Thurlow. 1797-1883. American journalist. 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, first Duke of. 1769-1852. 
British general and statesman. Gained great distinction in India, in the 
war against the Mahrattas ; major-general, 1802 ; Parliament, 1805 ; sec- 
retary for Ireland, 1807; defeated the Danes at Kioge, and was given 
command of an army sent to Spain against the French, 1808; opposed 
by superior forces and able generals, but [ably thwarted their plans ; tri« 
umphantly entered Madrid, 1812; defeated Jourdan and Soult, 1813 ; in- 
vaded France and gained numerous victories; defeated Napoleon at 
Waterloo, 1815, and entered Paris with the allies same year. Was after- 
ward prime minister and minister of foreign affairs. 

Wells, Horace. 1815-1848. American dentist. (Anzesthesia.) 

Wells, Samuel Roberts. 1820-1875. Am. phrenologist. 

Wenceslaus (or Wenzel). 1361-1419. Emperor of Get- 
many and king of Bohemia. 

Wesley, Charles. 1708-1788. English Methodist divine and 
hymn-writer. 

Wesley, John. 1703-1791. 


founder of Methodism. 


American Revolutionary 


Brother of preceding. English 


West, Benjamin. 1738-1820. Am. painter in England. 
Wharton, Francis. 1820-.... Am, jurist and theologian. 
Wharton, Henry. 1664-1695. English ecclesiastical writer 
Whately, Richard. 1787-1863. Irish prelate and author. 


Wheeler, Wi. 2m Almon. 
vice-president. 

Whewell, Willis 1. 1794-1866. English philosopher. 

White, Andrew Dickson. 1832-.... American scholar. 

White, Henry kirke. 1785-1806, English religious poet. 

White, Joseph Blanco. 1775-1841. English author. 

White, Richard Grant. 1822-.... American author. 

Whitefield, George. 1714-1770. English preacher; founder 
of Calvinistic Methodists. 

Whitman, Walt. 18ig-.... American poet. In turn car 
penter, editor, nurse and government clerk. Leaves of Grass. 

Whitney, Eli. 1765-1825. Inventor of the cotton-gin. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf. 1807-.... American poet. Born 
a’ Haverhill, Mass. Member of the Society of Friends, Farmer, shoe- 

y maker, journalist and abolitionist agitator. Snow Bound; Voices of 
Freedom; Songs of Labor ; Home Ballads; In War Time; Natien- 
al Lyrics; The Tent on the Beach; Ballads of New England; 
Hazel Blossoms, etc. 


1819-1887. American statesman; 
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Wieland, Christoph Martin. 1733-1813. German poet. 
Wilberforce, William. 1759-1833. English philanthropist 


Secured the abolition ofthe slave trade. 

William I. Zhe Conqueror. 1027-1087.. King of England. 
Duke of Normandy; conquered England. II., Rufus, 1056-1100. III. 
(William Henry of Nassau, Prince of Orange), 1650-1702 ; won battle of 


and statesman. 


. the Boyne. IV., 1765-1837; uncle of Queen Victoria. 

William I. 1772-1843. King of the Netherlands. II., 1792- 
1849. III., 1817-.... 

William I. 1797-.... King of Prussia and emperor of 
Germany. 


Williams, Eleazer. 1787-1858. American clergyman, claim- 
ing to be the son of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 

Williams, Roger. 1599-1683. English Puritan minister; 
founder of Rhode Island colony; born in Wales. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker. 1806-1867. American journalist 
and poet, 

Wilmot, David. 1814-1868. American statesman; author 
of the Wilmot Proviso. 

Wilson, Alexander. 
thologist. 


1766-1813. Scottish-American orni- 


Wilson, Henry. (Jeremiah Jones Colbath.) 1812-1875. 
American politician; eighteenth vice-president. 
Wilson, John. Christopher North. 1785-1854. Scottish 


writer. 
Wimpffen, Emmanuel Felix de. 1811-1884. French general. 
Wiseman, Nicholas. 1802-1865. Eng. Catholic cardinal. 


Wittekind. ....-807. Saxon warrior ; conquered by Charle- 
magne, 
Wolcott, John. 1738-1819. English satirist. Peter Pindar’s 
- Odes. 


Wolfe, Charles. 1791-1823. Irish poet. Burial of Sir John 
Moore. 

Wolfe, James. 1726-1759. Eng. general; fell at Quebec. 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet Joseph. 1833-.... British general. 

Wolsey, Thomas. 1471-1530. English cardinal and-states- 
man, Prime minister of Henry VIII.; deposed 1529. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry. 1820-.... Eng. novelist. Last Lynne. 

Woodworth, Samuel. 1785-1842. American poet. O/d Oaken 
Bucket. 

Worcester, Edward Somerset, Marquis of. 1601 ?~1667. 
English nobleman ; one of the inventors of the steam-engine. 

Worcester, Joseph Emerson. 1734-1866. Am. lexicographer. 

Wordsworth, William. 1770-1850. English poet. Educated 
at Cambridge; with Coleridge produced Lyrical Ballads, 1798; settled 
at Rydal Mount, 1803; Poems, 1807; The Excursion, 1814; The 
White Doe of Rylstone, 1815; Peter Bell, 1816. Ecclesiastical Son- 
nets; The Wagoner; Varrow Revisited; The Prelude. 

Wrangel, Karl Gustaf von, Count. 

Wrangell, Ferdinand Petrovitch von, Baron. 
Russian explorer; governor of Russian America. 

Wren, Sir Christopher. 1632-1723. English architect. (St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London.) 

\Wright, Silas. 1795-1847. American statesman. 

Wycherley, William. 1640?-1715. English comedy writer. 

Wycliffe (or Wickliffe), John de. 1324?-1384. English re- 


former; translator of the Scriptures. 


1795 21870. 


ANTIPPE. The wife of Socrates; notorious for bad 
temper, but credited by her husband with many domestic virtues. 
Xavier Francis, Saint. The Apostle of the Indies. 1506- 


1552. French Jesuit missionary to India and Japan. 


1613-1675. Sw- general. - 


Xenocrates. 396-314 B.c. Greek philosopher. 
Xenophanes. 600?-500? B.c. Greek philosopher. 
Xenophon. 445?-355? B.c. Athenian historian and general. 


Anabasis ; Cyropedia. 
Xerxes I. The Great. ....-465 B.C. 
vaded Greece, but was defeated at Salamis. 
Ximenes, Francisco, Cardinal. 1436-1517. Spanish prelate, 
statesman and patron of literature. Published Polyglot Bible. 


AKOOB IBN LAIS.’ ....-879. Founder of the 
Persian dynasty of the Suffarides. Conquered Seistan and Farsistan. 
Yale, Elihu. 1648-1721. Founder of Yale College. 
Yancey, William Lowndes. 1814-1863. American politician. 
Yonge, Charlotte Mary. 1823-.... English authoress. 
Yorck von Wartenburg, Hans David Ludwig,Count. 1759 
1830. Prussian general. . 
York, Edmund Plantagenet, first Duke of. 1341-1402. Found- 
er of the house of York, 
Yorke, Charles, Lord Morden. 
man and jurist. 
Young, Arthur. 
Young, Brigham. 
church. 
Young, Charles Augustus. 1834-.... American scientist. 
Young, Edward. 1684-1765. English poet. Might Thoughis ; 


Love of Fame the Universal Passion; The Revenge. 


King of Persia. In- 


1722-1770. English states- 


1741-1820. English agricultural writer. 
1801-1877. President of the Mormon 


Yves, Saint. 1253-1303. French monk and jurist; patron of 
lawyers. 
ALEUCUS. FI. 7th century B.c. Greek legislator 


and reformer; first to make a written code of laws. 

Zamoyski, John Sarius. 1541-1605. Polish general, states- 
man and scholar. 

Zechariah. FI. 6th century B.c. Hebrew prophet. 

Zelotti, Battista. 1532-1592. Italian painter. 

Zeno (or Zenon). 355 ?-307? B.c. Greek philosopher ; founde 
of the school of Stoics. 

Zeno (or Zenon). 495-....? Greek philosopher. 

Zeno. ....—-491. Emperor of the East. 

Zenobia, Septimia. ....-275, Queen of Palmyra. Beauti- 
ful, learned, and possessed of a warlike and masculine temper. Her do- 


minions extended from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and included 
a large part of Asia Minor. Defeated by Aurelian, she retired to Italy. 


Zephaniah. Hebrew prophét, who flourished in the reign of 
Josiah. Foretold the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Zeuxis. 450-....? Greek painter. 

Zhukovsky, Vasili Andreevitch. 1783-1852. Russian poet. 

Zimmerman, Johann Georg von. 1728-1795. Swiss physi- 


cian and philosopher. Ox Solitude. 

Zinzendorf. Nicolaus Ludwig von, Count. 1700-1760, Ger- 
man theologian ; restorer of the sect of Moravians. 

Ziska, John, of Trocznow. 1360-1424. Bohemian general 
and leader of the Hussites. 

Zoega, Georg. 1755-1809. Danish archzeologist. 

Zollicoffer, Felix K. 1812-1862. American general, 

Zoroaster. Fl. 1500 8.c. Persian philosopher and founder ot 
the Magian religion. 


Zschokke, Johann Heinrich Daniel. 1771-1848. German 
author, 

Zuccaro, Federigo. 1543-1609. Italian painter. 

Zwingle, Ulrich. 1484-1531. Swiss reformer; killed in 


battle, Zxposition of theeChristian Faith, 
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A Compendium of the Celebrated Characters in the Literature of the World. 


The name of the character is given in black letter; the name of the author and of the work from which the character is taken, in italic. 


Abdiel. Paradise Lost, Milton. The 
pea angel who opposed Satan in his re- 
volt. 

Abigail. The Bible. A waiting-maid. 

Ablewhite, Godfrey. Moonstone, Wilkie 
Collins. A disreputable spy. 

Abou Hassan. Arabian Nights. An 
Arab whowas made to believe himself Caliph. 

Absalom. 1. The Bible. Theson of Da- 
vid, King of Israel. 2. Absalom and Achito- 

hel, Dryden. A pseudonym for the Duke of 

onmouth, an illegitimate son of King 
Charles II. 

Absolute, Captain. The Rivals, Sheri- 
dan, The hero of the comedy, the gallant 
and fortunate lover. : 

Absolute, Sir Anthony. The Rivals, 
Sheridan. Father of Captain Absolute, a 
very irascible and absolute old gentleman. 

Achitophel. <Adsalom and Achitophel, 
Dryden. The pseudonym for the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

Acres, Bob. The Rivals, Sheridan. A 
cowardly boaster, the butt of the comedy. 

Acrasia. The Faery Queen, Spenser. An 
old witch, the personification of Intemper- 
ance, 

Adam, Bell. feliques, Percy. A cele- 
brated archer. 

_ Adams, Parson. Foseph Andrews, Field- 
sug. An eccentric, good-natured clergyman, 


Adriana. Comedy of Errors, Shakspere. 
The wife of Antipholus. 
Aguecheek, Sir Andrew. Twelfth 


Night, Shakspere. A coward and a fool. 

Aladdin. Arabian Nights. The owner of 
a magic lamp and ring, which gave the pos- 
sessor every wish he made. 

_Allworthy, Squire. Tom Younes, Field- 
ing. A good-natured old country gentleman, 

Alp. The Siege of Corinth, Byron. A 
brave and devoted Sse aie 

Amadis de Gaul. Amadis de Gaul. The 
hero of a Portuguese chivalric romance, 
the authorship of whichis unknown. It was 
translated into every language in Europe, 

Amelia. Amelia, Fielding, A lovely 
woman, supposed to be drawn from Field- 
ing’s own wife. 

Amine. Avabian Nights. A wicked sor- 
ceress who changed her three sisters into 
hounds, 

Amilet, Richard. The Confederacy, Van- 
burgh. A gambler, f 3 


Amri. Absalom and Achitophel, Dryden. 
Pseudonym for H. Finch, Neagle 


Andrews, Joseph. ‘oseph Andrews 
Fietding. A hero ridiculously upright and 
pure, 


Anerley, Mary. Mary Anerley, Black- 
more. A lovely and beautiful ache 


Apemantus. Timon of Athens, Shaks- 
bere. Acynic. 


Arden, Enoch. Exoch Arden, Tennyson. 
A sailor, supposed drowned, who returns 
home to find his wife married again, 

Argante. The Faery Queen, Spenser. A 
giantess. 

Ariel. The Tempest, Shakspere. A spirit 
of the air, perhaps the daintiest creation of 
the myriad-minded poet. 

Artful Dodger. Oliver Twist, Dickens. 
A young thief wno understands his business. 

Arthur, King. Jdy/s of the King, Tenny- 
son. A legendary British King, who estab- 
lished an order of chivalry known as the 
Round Table, and about whom many popu- 
lar legends are afloat in Wales and Western 
France. 

Ashton, Lucy. The Bride of Lammermoor, 
Scott, A beautiful character, loved and lost 
by Ravenswood, 

Atalanta. Azalanta in Calydon, Swin- 
burne. One of Diana’s maidens. 

Autolycus. Wéinter’s Tale, 
An intellectual sneak-thief. 

Baba, Ali. Arabian Nights. The hero 
of the tale of the forty thieves, who breaks 
into the robbers’ cave by means of the magical 
pass-word “‘ Sesame.” 

Baba, Cassim. Arabian Nights. Brother 
of the above, who forgets the pass-word, and 
is captured by the robbers, 

Backbite, Sir Benjamin. School for 
Scandal, Sheridan, A scandal-monger. 

Bagstock, Joe. Dombey and Son, Dick- 
ens. A pompous fellow. 

Bailey, Young. Martin Chuzzlewit, Dick- 
ens. A precocious youth, 

Balderstone, Caleb. Bride of Lammer- 
moor, Scott, The butler of Ravenswood, 

Balthazar. 1. Comedy of Errors, Shaks- 
pere. A merchant. 2. Much Ado about Noth- 
ing, Shakspert- A servant. 

Banquo. Macbeth, Shakspere. A chieftain 
murdered by Macbeth; later in thesame play, 
a ghost. 

Bardell, Mrs. Pickwick Popses: Dick- 
ens. Mr. Pickwick’s landlady, who sues him 
for breach of promise of marriage. 

Bardolph. Henry IV., Shakspere. A 
follower of Sir John Falstaff. 

Barkis. David Copperfield, Dickens. A 
marrying man who eventually marries, 

Bath, Major. Amelia, Fielding. A pom- 
pous officer. 

Bayes. The Rehearsal, Duke of Bucking: 
ham. A pseudonym for Dryden, 

Baynes, Charlotte. Adventures of 
Philip, Thackeray. The hero’s sweetheart. 


Bede, Adam. Adam Bede, George Eliot. 
An ideal workingman. 

Belch, Sir Toby. Twelfth Night, Shaks- 
pere. Olivia’s hard-drinking uncle. 


Belford. Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson. 
The friend of Lovelace. 


Shakspere. 


Belinda. Rafe of the Lock, Pope. The 
heroine, whose hair is cut. 

Bell, Laura. Pendennis, Thackeray. One 
of the sweetest heroines in English literature. 

Bell, Peter. Peter Bell, Wordsworth. 
An extremely prosaic man. 

Bellaston, Lady. Tom Fones, Fielding. 
One of Tom Jones’ sweethearts, 

Bellenden, Lady. O/d Mortality, Scott. 
A Tory gentlewoman. 

Belphoebe. The Faery Queen, Spenser. 
A pseudonym for Queen Elizabeth. 

Belvidera. Venice Preserved, Otway. 
The heroine of the poem. 

Benedict. Love’s Labor Lost, Shakspere. 
A confirmed bachelor who was converted to 
matrimony by the lévely Beatrice. From this 
gentleman comes the name Benedict applied 
to married men who were not going to marry. 

Bennet, Mrs. Amelia, Fielding, An im- 
proper character. 

Benvolio. Romeo and Fuliet, Shakspere. 
One of Romeo’s friends. 

Bertram. Alls Well That Ends Well, 
Shakspere. The hero of the play, who mar 
ries Helen, : 

Bianca. 
sweetheart. 

Birch, Harvey. The Spy, Cooper. The 
chief character of the novel. 

Bilfil. Tom Fones, Fielding. Allworthy’s 
nephew, a tale-bearer, 

Blember, Miss Cornelia. Dombey and 
Son, Dickens. A blue-stocking governess, 

Boabdil, Captain. Lvery Man in His 
Humor, Fohnson. A boasting coward. 

Boeuf, Front de. Jvanhoe, Scott. One 
eS King John’s followers. A ferocious scoun- 

rel, 

Boffin, Noddy. Our Mutual Friend, 
Dickens. The good-natured occupant of 
Boffin’s Bower. 


Bois Guilvbert, Brian de.  Jvanhoe, 
Scott. The master of the Knights Templars. 

Boniface. The Beaux’ Stratagem, Far- 
uhar. A landlord. Hence applied to land- 
ords generally. 

Booby, Lady. Foseph Andrews, Fielding. 
One of the minor characters, 

Booth. Amelia, Fielding. The hero of 
the story. 

Bottom, Nick. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Shakspere. A ridiculous weaver 
with whoin Titania, the queen of the fairies, 
is forced to fall in love by a charm, 

Bounderby, Josiah. Hard Times, Dick- 
ens. A prosaic, matter-of-fact manufacturer. 

Bowles, Tom. Kenelm Chillingly, Bul- 
wer. A blacksmith. 

Bowline, Tom. Roderick Random, Smol- 
Jett, A sailor whose name has been applied 
to mariners ever since. 


Othello, Shakspere. Cassio’s 
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Box and Cox. Box and Cox, Morton, 
The heroes of the farce. 

Bradwardine, Baron. Waverly, Scott. 
‘The father of Rose Bradwardine. 

Bramble, Matthew. Humphrey Clinker, 
Smolledt. A walking epitome of dyspepsia. 

Brangtons. Evelina, Miss Burney. Very 
vulgar people. 

Brass, Sally and Sampson. O/d Curt- 
osity Shop, Dickens. A shystering lawyer and 
his sister. 

Brick, Jefferson. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. A ridiculous American editor. 

Bridgenorth, Major Ralph. Peveril 
of the Peak, Scoté. A prominent officer in the 
Puritan Army. 

Bridget, Mrs. 
Tristram’s nurse. 

Brown,Tom. Tom Brown’s School Days 
and Jom Brown at Oxford, Thos. Hughes. 
The hero of one of the best boys’ books ever 
written in English. 

Bucket, Inspector. 
ens. A detective. 

Z Bumble. Oliver Twist, Dickens. A bea- 
lies 

Caius, Doctor. Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Shakspere. Anne Page’s Welsh lover. 


Tristram Shandy, Sterne. 


Bleak House, Dick- 


Caliban. The Tempest,  Shakspere. 
Prospcro’s monstrous servant. 
Candor, Mrs. The Rivals, Sheridan. 


A scandal-monger. 

Carker. Dombey and Son, Dickens. A 
scoundrelly clerk. 

Cassio. Othello, 
Jieutenant. 

Caudle, Mrs. Curtain Lectures, Douglas 
Ferrold. An artistic scold. 

Caustic, Col. The Lounger, Mackenzie. 
A satirical gentleman. 

Celia. As You Like It, 
RRosalind’s cousin. 

Chadband. Bleak House, Dickens. A 
hypocrite. 

Chamont. The Orphans, Otway. The 
nero of the play. 

Chillingly,Kenelm. Kenelm Chillingly, 
Bulwer. The hero of the novel. 

Christabel. Christabel, Coleridge. The 
heroine of the poem. 

Christiana. Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 
The wife of the hero Christian. 

Chuzzlewit, Jonas and Martin. Mar- 
tinChuzzlewit, Dickens. The first amiser and 
murderer, the second the hero of Dickens’ 
story. 

Clare,Ada. Bleak House, Dickens. The 
svife of Carstone, and one of the most impor- 
tant characters in the story. 

Clifford, Paul. Paul Clifford, Bulwer. 
A beatified highwayman hero, 


Clinker, Humphrey. Humphrey Clin- 
ker, Smollett. A philosophical young man 
who meets very singular adventures. 


Celebs. Calebs in Search of a Wife, 
+lannah Move. A gentleman who has very 
precise ideas on the subjects of matrimony 
and woman, 


Coldstream, Sir Charles. Used Up, 
ork ae A fatigued and weary man of the 
world. 


Consuelo. Consuelo, George Sand, The 
heroine of the novel, a rather inflammable 
young lady, 


Copper Captain, The. Rule a Wife, 
and Have a Wife, Beaumont and Fletcher. 
A nickname applied to Peres, the boastful 
coward of the play. i 


Copperfield, David. David Copperfield, 
Dickens, ‘The hero of the novel, supposed to 
be a picture of Dickens’ own life and char- 
acter, 


Shakspere. Othello’s 


Shakspere. 


Cordelia. King Lear, Shakspere. 'The 
faithful daughter of the King in the play. 

Corinne. Corinne, Mme. de Stael. The 
heroine of de Stael’s greatest work. 


Costigan, Captain. Pendennis, Thack- 
eray. The father of Pendennis’ first sweet- 
heart, a hard-drinking but amusing old man. 


Coverly, Sir Rogerde. Spectator, Ad- 
dison. A model country gentleman of the 
olden time. 


Crane, Ichabod. Sleepy Hollow, Irving. 
The schoolmaster in the sketch. 


Crawley, Rawdon. Vanity Fair, Thack- 
evay. The hero of “the novel without ahero,.” 
The husband of Becky Sharp. 


Cressida. Tyvotlus and Cressida, Shaks 
pere. The heroine of the play, in love with 
Troilus. 

Crummles, Vincent. Jicholas Nickle- 
py, Dickens. Atheatrical head of a theatrical 

amily. 


Crusoe, Robinson. Robinson Crusoe, | 


Defoe. The hero of the most remarkable 
novel ever written. It has been translated 
into every civilized language on the globe. 
The story relates Crusoe’s adventures on a 
desert isle upon which he was castby the sea, 
and is one of intense interest. 

Cuttle, Captain. Dombey and _ Son, 
Dickens. A nautical character who indulges 
in a number of queer mannerisms. 

Cymbeline. Cymbeline, Shakspere. A 
heroic King of Britain. 

Dalgarno, Lord. The Fortunes of Nigel, 
Scott. A Scottish nobleman of bad char- 
acter. 

Dalgetty, Dugald. Waverly, Scott, A 
famous and well drawn soldier of fortune, 
whose name has become proverbial, 


Deans, Davie, Effie and Jeanie. 
ffeart of Midlothian, Scott, Famous 
characters in the story. Jeanie is the heroine. 

Dedlock, Lady, and Sir Leicester. 
Bleak House, Dickens. Wusband and wife, 
proud and-unfortunate, but noble people. 

Delamaine, Geoffrey. Man and Wife, 
Collizs. Aman of muscle. 

Delphine. Delphine, Mme. de Stael. 'The 
heroine of the novel. 


Deronda, Daniel. Daniel Deronda, 
age Eliot. The hero of the novel, one of 
the best character sketches which George 
Eliot has made. 


Desdemona. Ofhello, Shakspere. The 
unfortunate heroine of the play, wife of tne 
Moor Othello. 


Diddler, Jeremy. 
Kinny. 
beats. 

Dimsdale, Rev. Arthur. The Scarlet 
Letter, Hawthorne, The seducer of Hester 
Prynne, 


Dods, Meg. 
landlady. 


Dodson and Fogg. Pickwick Papers, 
Dickens. Mrs. Bardell’s attorneys in her 
suit against Mr, Pickwick. 


Dogberry. Much Ado about Nothing, 
Shakspere. An absurd character who 
travesties justice. 


Dombey, Florence, Mr. and Paul. 
Homie and Son, Dickens. Characters in the 
novel, 


Dominie, Sampson. Guy Mannering, 
Scott, An eccentric clergyman, 


Don Quixote. Don Quixote, Cervantes. 
The hero of the novel. This has been de- 
scribed by eminent critics as the best work of 
fiction which the world has yet produced. It 
was written in Spanish by Miguel de Cer- 
vantes, as a protest against the ridiculous 
extravagances of what are known as Chivalric 
Romances. Don Quixote is the type upon 
which thousands of later novels have been 
founded. Crazed by the reading of knightly 


Ratsing the Wind, 
The prototype of all modern dead- 


St. Roman’s Well, Scott. A 


tales, he arms himself and goes out in search 
of adventures, on his steed Rozinante, and 
accompanied by his squire Sancho Panzo. 
These adventures are told so wittily, that the 
world has been laughing at them for cen- 
turies, and the book has never lost its fresh, 
boyish interest. The best English translation 
is Smollett’s. Gustave Dore, the famous 
French artist, some years since completed a 
set of illustrations for Don Quixote, which 
have added greatly to its interest. 


Dora. David Copperfield, Dickens. Cop- 
perfield’s Ghildewifee ae . 


Dorimant. The Man of Mode, Etherege. 
A dandy. 
Dorothea. Middlemarch, George Eliot. 


The heroine of the tale. 


Dorrit, Edward and ‘* Little.” Little 
Dorrit, Dickens. The Father of the Marshal- 
sea prison and his interesting daughter. 


Draweansir. The Rehearsal, The Duke 
of Buckingham. A bully. 


Dulcinea del Toboso. Don Quixote, 
Cervantes, A country girl whom Don Quix- 
ote selects as his lady love. : 


Dundreary, Lord. Our American Cousin, 
Taylor. A typical and absurd English lord. 
The character was really created by the actor 
Sothern. 


Edgar. King Lear, Shakspere. The 
son of Gloucester, 
Emilia. Othello, Shakspere. Wife of 


Iago, the villain of the play. 

Esmond, Beatrix and Henry. Henry 
Esmond, Thackeray. Heroine and hero of 
the novel, which is of the time of the English 
Revolution, 


Eugenia... The Return of the Native, 
Hardy. A beautiful and unfortunate girl. 


Evangeline. Evangeline, Longfellow. 
Heroine of the poem ; her wanderings are told 
in verse that will never die. 


Evans, Sir Hugh. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Shakspere. A Welsh clergyman. 

Evelina, £velina, Miss Burney, Heroine 
of the novel, 

Eyre, Jane. 
ine of the novel. 


Fag. The Rivals, Sheridan. A servant. 


Fagin. Olver Twist, Dickens. The pre- 
ceptor in the thieves’ academy, where Oliver 
Twist is held a prisoner. 


‘ Faithful, Jacob. Facob Faithful, Mar- 
ryatt, The hero of the novel. 


Falkland. The Rivals, Sheridan. A 
jealous lover of Julia’s, and friend to Captain 
Absolute. 


Falstaff, Sir John. Henry IV. and The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakspere, This 
is Shakspere’s most comic character; 
Queen Elizabeth was so pleased with Sir 
John in Henry IV. that, at her_request 
Shakspere composed The Me Wives o 
Windsor, in order to give the fat knight a 
wider field for fun, 


Fanny. Under the Greenwood Tree, 
Hardy. A pretty school-mistress, 


Fane Eyre, Bronte. Hero: 


Fat Boy, The. Pickwick Papers Dickens. 


One of the minor characters in the novel, 
given to sleep and pie, 


Faust. Faust, Goethe. The hero of the © 


eat German tragedy, who sells his soul to 
the Devil, and gets in return youth, wealth 
and an attendant devil, Mephistopheles. 
Goethe was to Germany what Shakspere 
was to England. 

Felton, Septimius. Septimius Felton, 
Hawthorne. 'The mystical hero of the novel, 

Ferdinand. The Tempest, Shakspere. 
Son of the King, falls in love with Prospero’s 
daughter Miranda. 

Ferrers, Endymion. £xdymion, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. Hero of the novel. 
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ore: 


Figaro. The Marriage of Figaro, Beau- 
marchais, An Eepeediiel comiteland sharp- 
witted barber. 

Firmin, Philip. The Adventures of 
Philip, Thackeray. The hero of the novel. 


Florizel. A Winter's Tale, Shakspere. 
‘The prince of Bohemia. 
Fluellen. Henry V., Shakspere. A 


pedantic but brave Welsh officer. 


Foker, Harry. Pendennis, Thackeray. 
‘One of the minor characters. 

Foppington, Lord. The Relapse, Van 
Brugh. An idiotic dandy. . 

Fosco, Count. Woman in White, Collins. 
A complicated scoundrel. 

Frankenstein. Frankenstein,Mrs. Southey. 
The dreadful result of the labors of a German 
student, who makes a man in the dissecting 
room out of corpses and brings him to life by 

alvanism, The hideous hcro of the novel 

as a series of most blood-curdling adven- 
tures. 

Friar Tuck. Reliques, Percy. The jolly 
companion of Robin Hood, the outlaw of 
Sherwood Forest. ; 

Friday. Robinson Crusoe, DeFoe. Cru- 
s0e’s savage servant. 

Gadgrind, Jeremiah. Hard Times, 
Dickens. A tyrannical “‘ practical”? man. 


Gamp, Sairy. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. A comical and hard-drinking 
monthly nurse. 

Gargantua. Gargantua, Rabelais. Hero 
of the tale. y 

Gaunt, Griffith. Griffith Gaunt, Reade. 
Hero of the novel. 

Gay, Walter. Dombey and Son, Dickens. 
Marries Florence Dombey. 


Gibbie, Goose. Old Mortality, Scott. A 
half-witted boy. 

Gil Blas. Gil Blas, Le Sage. The hero 
of a very famous novel. His adventures are 
of the most surprising character, and are told 
in a most interesting manner. 

Gilpin, John. ohn Gilpin’s Ride, Cow- 
per. The absurd hero of the poem, 

Ginevra. Ginevra, Rogers. The heroine 
of the poem, accidentally locked in a trunk 
on her wedding day, and not found for years 
and years. 

Gobbo, Launcelot. The Merchant of 
Venice, Shakspere. A merry servant. 

Goneril. King Lear, Shakspere, The 
eldest daughter of the King, a traitor and an 
ingrate, 

Gonzalo. 
old councillor. 

Gosling, Giles. 
landlord. 

Grandison, Sir Charles. Sir Charles 
Grandison, Richardson, Hero of the novel, 

Gray, Vivian. Vivian Gray, Disraeli. 
Hero of the novel, 

Grundy, Mrs. Seed the Plough, Morton, 
An old iady who represents worldly propriety 
and tale-bearing. 

Gulliver, Lemuel. Gulliver's Travels, 
Swift, Hero of the romance. 

Hamlet. Hamlet, Shakspere. 
melancholy Dane, hero of the play. 

Harley. The Man of Feeling, Mackenzie. 
Hero of the novel, 

Harlowe, Clarissa. Clarissa Harlowe, 
Richardson. WHeroine of the novel. 

Harris, Mrs. Martin Chuzzlewtt, Dickens. 
A fictitious person invented by Sairy Gamp, 
for the purpose of enforcing her statements 
by quoting the opinions of Mrs. Harris upon 
the subject under discussion, 


The Tempest, Shakspere. An 


Kenilworth, Scott. A 


The 


Headstone, Bradley. Oxur Mutual 
Friend, Dickens. A schoolmaster in love 
-with Lizzie Hexam. 


Heep, Uriah. David Copperfield, Dickens. 
A hypocrite and sneak. 

Helena.  All’s Well that Ends Well, 
Shakspere. Weroine of the play. 

Hero. Much Ado about Nothing, Shaks- 
pere. Daughter of Leonato. 

Hexam, Lizzie. Our Mutual Friend, 
Dickens. Heroine of the novel. 

Holofernes. As You Like It, Shakspere. 
A schoolmaster and pedant, 

Holt, Felix. Felix Holt, George Eliot. 
Hero of the novel. 

Honeyman, Charles. The Newcomes, 
Thackeray. A fashionable preacher. 

Honor, Mrs. Tom Fones, Fielding. Sophia 
Western’s waiting-woman. 


Hopeful. Pilgrim’s Progress, Bunyan. 
A pilgrim. 
Horatio. Hamlet, Shakspere. The 


friend of Hamlet. 


Howe, Miss. Clarissa Harlowe, Richard- 
Clarissa’s friend. 


SOn. 
Hudibras. Hudibras, Butler. Hero of 
the poem. 
Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Leo. Pickwick 


Papers, Dickens. Minor characters in the 


novel. 

Iago. Othello, Shakspere. The villain 
of the tragedy. 

Imogen. Cymbeline, Shakspere. Hero- 


ine of the play. 
Isabella. Measure for Measure, Shaks- 


pere. Heroine of the play. 

Ivanhoe. Jvanhoe, Scott. Hero of the 
novel. 

Jack, Col. Col. Fack, DeFoe. The 
criminal hero of the tale. 

Jaffier. Venice Preserved, Otway. Hero 
of the poem. 

Jaques. <As You Like It, Shakspere. 


The melancholy philosopher. 

Jarndyce, John. Bleak House, Dickens. 
A benevolent old gentleman. 

Javert. Les Miserables, Hugo. 
tective. 

Jessica. Merchant of Venice, Shakspere. 
Shylock’s daughter. 

Jingle, Alfred. Pickwick Papers, 
Dickens. An amusing adventurer. 

Kilmansegeg, Miss. The Golden Legend, 
Hood. The golden-legged heroine of the 
poem. 

Kitely. Every Man in his Humor, Fohn- 
son, A jealous husband. 

Lady Bountiful. The Beau’s Stratagem, 
Farquhar. A generous lady. 

Laertes. Hamlet, Shakspere. The son 
of Polonius, killed by his own sword. 

Lalla Rookh. Lalla Rookh, Moore. 
Heroine of the poem, to whom Feramorz re- 
lates the stories told in the romance. 

Languish, Lydia. The Rivals, Sheridan. 
Heroine of the play. 

Lear, King. 
Hero of the play. 

weatherstocking, Natty. Pathfinder. 
weerslayer, and other novels, Cooper. A 
huntsman and Indian fighter. ‘ 

Legree. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe, Slave 
master, 

Leigh, Aurora. Awrora Leigh, Brown- 
ing. Heroine of the romance, 

Leila. Giaour, Byron. Heroine of the 
poem. 

Lightwood, Mortimer. Our Mutual 
Friend, Dickens. Minor character in novel. 

Lismahago, Capt. Humphrey Clinker, 
Smollett. A retired officer, 


Little, Henry. Put Yourself in His 
Place, Reade. WHero of the novel. 


A de- 


King Lear, Shakspere. 


Little Nell. Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens. 
Heroine of novel. 


Locksley. Jvanhoe, Scott, One of Robin 
Hood’s pseudonyms, 

Long Tom Coffin. Pilot, Cooper. A 
boatman. 

Lothair. JLothair, Disraeli, ero of 
novel, supposed pseudonym for the Marquis 
of Bute. 

Lothario. 
A rake, 7 

Lovelace. Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson. 
A rake. 

Lumpkin, Tony. She Stoops to Conquer, 
Goldsmith. A country squire, 


The Fair Penitent, Rowe. 


Macbeth. Macbeth, Shakspere. Hero 
of the play. 

Macduff. Macbeth, Shakspere. Rival 
of Macbeth. : 


Maclvor, Flora. Hob Roy, Scott. Hero- 
ine of novel. 


Mackenzie, Mrs. Newcomes, Thackeray. 
A termagant widow. 

Malagrother, Sir Mingo. The Fortunes 
of Nigel, Scott. An ill-natured courtier. 


Malaprop, Mrs. The Rivals, Sheridan. 
A character famed for verbal blunders, 


Malvolio. Twelfth Night, Shakspere. 
Olivia’s conceited steward. 
Manfred. Manfred, Byron. Hero of the 


tragedy. 

Mantalini. Nicholas Nickleby, Dickens. 
The absurd husband of the milliner in the 
story. 

Marchioness, The. O/d Curiosity Shop, 


Dickens, Mr. Dick Swiveller’s remarkable 
little nurse. 

Margaret. Faust, Goethe. The heroine 
of the tragedy. 


Marlow, Young. She Stoops to Conquer, 


Goldsmith. Tero of the play. 

Medora. The Corsair, Byron, Heroine 
of the poem, 

Merdle, Mr. Little Dorrit, Dickens. A 
speculator. 


Meister, Wilhelm. Wilhelm Meister, 


Goethe. Hero of the novel. 
Mephistopheles. Faust, Goethe. The 
Devil. 

Mercutio. Romeo and Fuliet, Shaks- 
pere. A wonderfully witty friend of 
Romeo’s, 


Micawber, Wilkins. David Copperfield, 
Dickens. A remarkable character, always 
waiting for something to turn up, 

Miller, Daisy. Daisy Miller, Henry 
Fames, An alleged representative American 
girl. 


Minna. The Pirate, Scott. One of; the 
heroines of the novel. 
Miranda. Zhe Tempest, Shakspere. 


Daughter of Prospero, beloved of Ferdinand; 
heroine of the play. 


Monimia. The Orphan, Otway, Heroine 
of the poem. 
Mouldy. Henry IV., Shakspere. One 


of Falstaff’s recruits. 


Mucklewrath, Ha). >akuk. O/d Mor- 
tality, Scott, A fanatical preacher. 

Neuchatel, Adriana. LEudymion, Dis- 
raeli. A wealthy young lady. 

Newcome, Clive, Colonel, Ethel. The 
Newcomes, Thackeray. Characters in the 
best novel Thackeray has written. 

Nickleby, Mrs. WNicholas Nickleby, 
Dickens. The exasperating mother of the 
hero, Nicholas. 

Norna. The Pirate, Scott. 
soothsayer. 

Nydia. Last Days of Pompeii, Bulwer. 
A blind flower girl. 


An insane 
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Obadiah. Tristram Shandy, Sterne. A 
servant. 

Oberon. Midsummer Night's 
Shakspere. Te King of Fairyland. 

Ochiltree, Edie. The Antiguary, Scott. 
A beggar of prominence. 

Olibuck, Jonathan. 
Scott. Hero of the novel. 

Old Mortality. Old Mortality, Scott. A 
gravestone cleaner. 


Dream, 


The Antiquary, 


Olifaunt, Nigel. The Fortunes of Nigel, 


Scott. Hero of the novel. 

Ovhelia. Hamlet, Shakspere. 
of the tragedy. 

Orville, Lord. 
Evelina’s lover. 

Othello. Othello, Shakspere. Hero of 
the play, a Moor, husband of Desdemona. 

O’Trigger, Sir Lucius. The Rivals, 
Sheridan. A fire-cating Irishman. 

Overreach, Sir Giles. A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, Massinger. A usurer. 

Page, Annaand Mrs. Tie Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Shakspere. Characters in the 
play. 

Pamela. Pamela, Richardson. An in- 
tensely good young lady. 

Pangloss. The Heir-at-Law, Colman. A 
pedantic teacher, 

Pantagruel. Pantagruel, Rabelais. Hero 
of the sketch. 

Partridge. Tom Fones, Fielding. The 
hero’s trusty follower. 

Pecksniff, Charity, Mercy, Mr. Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Dickens. Characters in the story. 

Pendennis, Arthur, Helen, Major. 
Pendennis, Thackeray. Well drawn and for- 
cible characters in the novel. 

Perdita. Winter's Tale, 
Florizet’s sweetheart. 

Petruchio. The Taming of the Shrew 
Shakspere. The hero, aud husband o 
Katherine. 

Pickle, Peregrine. Peregrine Pickle, 
Smollett. The wandering and immoral hero 
of the novel. 


Pickwick, Samuel. Pickwick Papers, 
Dickens. Hero of the novel. 

Pierre. Venice Preserved, Otway. A 
conspirator, 

Pistol, Ancient. Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor and Henry IV., Shakspere. Falstaff’s 
most characteristic follower. 

Pleydell, Paulus. Guy Mannering, Scott. 
A lawyer. 

Poins, Ned. Henry IV., Shakspere. A 
friend of Prince Hal. 

Portia. The Merchant of Venice, Heroine 
of the play. 

Poundlint, Peter. Old Mortality, Scott. 
A preacner, 

Primrose, Dr. Vicar of Wakefield, Gold- 
smith. The Vicar of Wakefield, 

Primrose, Moses. His son, 

Prolius. To Gentlemen of Verona, 
Shakspere. One of the two Gentlemen. 


Proudfute. Fair Maid of Perth, Scott. 
A bonnet-maker, 


Prynne, Hester. Scarlet Letter, Haw- 
thorue. Hcroine of novel, 

Pumblechook, Uncle. Great Expecta- 
tious, Dickens. A bully and fraud, 


Pynchon, Phoebe. House of the Seven 
Gables, Hawthorne. Heroine of the novel. 


Quasimodo. Our Lady of Notre Dame, 
YHu,». A monster. A f 4 
Quickly, Mrs. Henry IV., Shakspere. 
The {amcd hostess of the Boar’s Head Tavern, 
in Eastcheap. 
Quilp. Old Curiosity Shop, Dickens. A 
vicious dwarf, 


Heroine 


Evelina, Miss Burney. 


Shakspere. 


Quince, Peter. Midsummer Night's 
Drcam, Shakspere. Character in the inter- 
lude. 


Random, Roderick. Roderick Random, 
Smollett. Wero of the novel. 


Rashleigh. Rob Roy, Scott. The villain 
of tue novel, 

Rasselas. Rasselas, Dr. Fohnson, Prince 
of Abyssinia, hero of the tale. 

Ratiler, Jack. Roderick Random, Smol- 
Zett. A nautical character. 

Ravenswood. The Brideof Lammermoor, 
Scott. Hero of the novel, lover of Lucy Ash- 
ton. 

Rebecca. 
Jewess. 

Redgauntlet. Redgauntlet, Scott. Hero 
of the novel. 

Rob Roy. fob Roy, Scott. 
chicf, hero of the novel. 


Zvanhoe, Scott. A lovely 


A Scottish 


Weg hae Othello, Shakspere. lago’s 
upe. 
Romeo. fRomeo.and Fuliet, Shakspere. 


The hcro of the play, lover of Juliet. 
Sabrina. Comus, Milton. River nymph, 
Sacripant. Orlando Furioso, Ariosto. 

King of Circassia, in love with Angelica. 
Saddletree, Bartoline. Heart of Mid- 

Lothian, Scott. A learned peddler. 


Sancho Panza. Don Quixote, Cervantes. 
Worthy squire of a worthy master; the right 
man in the right place. 


Sandford, Harry. Sandford and Merton, 
Day. Hero of the story. 


Sangrado, Doctor. Gil Blas, Le Sage. 
A confirmed phlebotomist. 

Scheherezade, Queen. Arabian Nights. 
The Sultaness who tells the tales. 

Scrub. The Beau’s Stratagem, Farquhar. 
A facctioas valet. 


Sedley, Amelia. are Fair, Thackeray. 
An amiable woman, but of no great decis.on. 


Sedley, Joseph. Vanity Fair, Thackeray. 
A fat, bashful East Indian. 

Selim. Bride of Abydos, Byron. 
hero. 

Shafton, Sir Piercie. Zhe Monastery, 
Scoit. A pedantic courtier. 

Shandy, Tristram. Tristram Shandy, 
Sterne. Hero of the story. 

Sharp, Rebecca. Vanity Fair, Thack- 
eray. The designing heroine. 

Shylock. Merchant of Venice, Shaks- 
pere. A-vindictive Jew. 

Silvia. Two Gentleman of Verona, Shaks- 
pere. In love with Valentine. 

Skimpole, Harold. Bleak House, 
Dickens. Always out of money. 

Slipslop, Mrs. Foseph Andrews, Fielding. 
A waiting woman of doubtful character. 

Slop, Doctor. Tristram Shandy, Sterne. 
An irascible physician, 

Sly, Christopher. Taming of the Shrew, 
Shakspere. A drunken tinker, 

Slyme, Chevy. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. A‘ gent short of funds.’ 

Smyke. Wicholas Nickleby, Dickens. An 
ill-used, poor, half-witted pupil of Squeers. 

Sneerwell, Lady. School for Scandal, 
Sheridan.” A gossip and back-biter. 


Snodgrass, Augustus. Pickwick Papers, 
Dickens. A poetical character. 


The 


Snow, Lucy. Villette, Charlotte Bronte. 
The heroine. 

Sparkler, Edmond. . Little Dorrtt, 
Dickens, Man of fashion, 


Squeers, Wackford. Nicholas Nickleby, 
ences The brutal masterot Dotneboy’s 

Squeers, Waster Wackford. Jn same. 
A spoiled chua, the image of his father. 


St. Leon. St, Leon, William Goodwin. 
Hero of the tale, has the secret of perpetual 
youtn and the transmutation of metals, 

Steerforth, James. David Copperfield, 
Dickens. Talented and prouigaiz. 

Steggs, Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia. Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith. A 
pretender to gentility. 

Stiggins, Elder. Pickwick Papers, 
tip eat Affects pineapple rum and Mrs. 

eller. 


Strap, Hugh. Roderick Random, Smollett. 
Rodcrick’s follower. 

Surface, Sir Charles and Joseph. 
School for Scandal, Sheridan. The first a 
good-natured rake, the second a hypocrite, 

Swiveller, Dick. Old Curiosity Shop. 
Dickens. A gay rattlepate and a good fellow, 

Tamora. Titus Andronicus, Shakspere. 
A Gothic Queen. 

Tapley, Mark. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. Happiest when most miserabie; 
jolly when he ought to cry. 

Tappertit, Simon. Barnaby Rudge, 
Dickens. A fer@vious little apprentice. 

Tartuffe. Tartuffe; Moliere. A hypocriti- 
cal character. 


Teazle, Lady. School for Scandal, Sher- 
¢dan. The heroine. 

Teazle, Sir Peter. School for Scandal, 
Sheridan. The old husband of Lady Teazle, 


Thersites. Ji:ad, Homer, and Troilus 
and Cressida, Shakspere. A foul-mouthed 
» Greek. 

Thwackum. Tom ones, Fielding, A 
philosophical pedagogue. 

Tillemina. The Critic, Sheridan. A 


maiden very much crossed in love. 

Timon. TZimon of Athens, Shakspere. 
A misanthrope, hero of the play. 

Tinto, Dick. Bride of Lammermoor, and 
St. Romans Well, Scott. An arust. 

Titania. Midsummer WNight’s Dream, 
Shakspere. The queen of fairies. 

Titmouse, Tittlebat. Zen Thousand a 
Year, Dr. Warren. Astonished Parliament 
by an imitation of Chanticleer. 

Tito. Romola, George Eliot. The hand- 
some, but weak hero. 

Todgers, Mrs. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Dickens. The keeper of a commercial board. 
ing-house, 

Toots. Dombey and Son, Dickens. A 
simple, eccentric fcllow. 

Topsey. Uncle Tom's Cabin, Mrs. Stowe. 
An ignorant young slave girl. 

Touchstone. As You Like It, Shakspere. 
A clown. 

Teuchwood, Peregrine. St. Romans 
Well, Scott. An irascible East Indian. 

Tox, Miss. Dombey and Son, Dickens. A 
spinster, slightly curious. 

Traddles, Tom. David _ Copperfield, 
Cree A barrister and friend of Copper- 
field, 

Trapbois. Zhe Fortunes of Nigel, Scott. 
A usurer. 

Trim, Corporal. Tristam Shandy, 
Sterne. ” ‘The follower of Uncle Toby. y 
Trinculo. Zempest, Shakspere. A jester. 

Triol, Marquis. Zhe Pirate, Scott. A 
wealthy Zealander. 

Trotwood, Betsy. David Copperfield, 
Dickens. The kindest of women, but with aw 
aversion to trespassing donkeys. 

Trulliber, Parson. ‘Fosefh Andrews, 
Fielding, An ignorant clergyman. 

Trunnion, Commodore Hawser. Pere- 

grine Pickle, Smollett, An odd nautical 
character. 

Tulkinghorn, Mr. Bkak House, Dickens. 
A wily solicitor. | 
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Tulliver, Maggie, Mill on the Floss, 
George Eliot. The heroine. 

Tulliver, Tom. A7// on the Floss, George 
Eliot. Wer selfish, conceited brother, 

Tupman, Tracy. Pickwick Papers, 
Dickens. An obese admirer of lovely women. 

Turveydrop. Bleak House, Dickens. 
Dancing master and professor of deportment. 

Tusher, Thomas. Henry Esmond, 
Thackeray. Asycophantic clergyman, 

Twemlow, Mr. Oxr Mutual Friend, 
Dickens. A diner-out and friend of the Ven- 
eerings. 

Twist, Oliver. 
Hero of the novel. 

Twysden, Talbott. 
A public officer. 

Tybalt. Romeo and Fuliet, Shakspere. 
Wephew of Lady Capulet, slain by Romeo, 

Ulrica. Jvanhoe, Scott, An old witch. 

Una. The Faery Queen, Spenser. The 
yersonification of Truth, 

Uneas. The Last of the Mohicans, Cooper. 
A Mohican chief. 

Uncle Toby. Tristram mee he Sterne. A 
noble veteran, the real hero of the story. 

Uncle Tom. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Stowe. 
A pious and unfortunate slave, the hero of 
the novel. This book added more converts to 
the abolition party than any other factor. It 
is the most remarkable and effective American 
work printed. 

Varden, Dolly. Barnaby Rudge, Dickens. 
The heroine of the story. 

Vathek. Vathek, Beckford The hero of 
Beckfora’s remarkable novel. 

Vernon, Di. 0b Roy, Scott. 
heroine of the novel. 

Wholes. Bleak House, Dickens. A crafty 
lawyer. 

Viola. Twelfth Night, Shakspere. A 
ewect little lady in love with Orsino. 


Oliver Twist, Dickens. 
Philip, Thackeray. 


The 


Virgilia. 
of Coriolanus. 


Virginia. Paul and Virginia, St. Pierre. 
Heroine of the novel. 


Vivian. Jdyls of the King, Tennyson. The 
mistress of Menin the Bachaaven” 

Wadman, Widow. Tristram Shandy, 
Sterne. The lady who seeks to decoy Uncle 
Toby into matrimony. 


Wamba. Ivanhoe, Scott. A clown. 


Wardle, Mr. Pickwick Papers, Dickens. 
jolly country gentleman, friend of Mr. 
ic 


wick, 
Silas. Our Mutual Friend, 


Wegg, s 
Dickens. The villain of the novel. 


Weller, Tony and Samivel. Pickwick 
Papers, Dickens, Father and son; the latter, 
Mr. Pickwick’s serving man, is undoubtedly 
the most original and mosthumorous creation 
of Dickens’ exuberant fancy. 


Werther. Sorrows of Werther, Goethe. 
Hero of the tale. 


Western, Squire and Sophia. TZom 
Fones, Fielding. Father and daughter, the 
latter the heroine of the novel. 


Whiskerandos, Don Ferolo. The Critic, 
Sheridan, The lover of Tilburina. 


Wickfield, Agnes. David Copperfield, 
Dickens. Heroine of the novel. 


Wild, Jonathan. Yonathan Wild, Field- 
ing. A famous highwayman, and afterwards 
a noted thieftaker of London. 

Wildair, Sir Harry. The Constant Cou- 
Jig and Sir Harry Wildair, Farquhar. The 

ero of both plays. 

Wilfer, Bella, Lavinia, Reginald and 
Mrs. Our Mutual Friend, Dickens. One of 
the most entertaining family groups in Eng- 
lish fiction. The first is the charming heroine 
of the novel. Lavinia is her abominable sis- 
ter; Reginald, her angelic papa; while the 
somber background is made by the gloomy 
mamma, whose other name in the family is 
The Tragic Muse, 


Coriolanus, Shakspere. Wife 


Wilfrid. Rokeby, Scott. Wero of the 
poem. 

Williams, Caleb. Caleb Williams, God- 
win. ‘The hero of a very remarkable novel. 


Wimble, Will. Spectator, Addison. 
Pseudonym for Thomas Morecraft. : 


Winkle, Rip Van. Sketch Book, Irving. 
The immortal sleeper of the Catskills, 


Wishfort, Lady. The Way of the World, 
Congreve. | Heroine of the play. 


Worldly Wiseman, Mr. Pilgrim's 
She eee, Bunyan. One of Christian’s diffi- 
culties. 


Wray, Enoch. The Village, Crabbe. A 
noble old man, 


Wren, Jenny. Our Mutual Friend, 
Dickens. The doils’ dressmaker. 


Wronghead, Sir Francis. The Provoked 
Husband, Vanburgh. Hero of the play. 


Yorick. Tristram Shandy, Sterne. A jester 
descended from the Yorick whose history is 
told by Hamlet. 


Yseult. Tristram and Yseult, Matthew 
Arnold. A Cornish heroine of the olden time. 


Zadoc. Absolom and Achitophel, Dryden, 
Pseudonym for Sancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 


Zanoni. Zanoni, Bulwer. The mystical 
hero of the novel. 
Zeluco. Zeluco, Dr. F. Moore. The 


prodigal hero of the novel. 


Zobeide. Avabian Nights. The wife of 
the great Haroun al Raschid. 


Zodig. Zodig, Voltaire. The Babylonian 
hero of the novel. 


Zophiel. Paradise Lost, Milton. A swift- 
winged cherub. 


Zuleika. The Bride of Abydos, Byrote. 
Heroine of the poem, 
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YEONATEEUN NENT: 


HE following list of assumed names in English and | ASSUMED NAME. REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK. 
American literature will be found to be the most com- An Epicure sceccenae oi. Saundersi.c.-ss' ..--Salad for the Solitary, 
prehensive ever published : — ERNE mT 5 Be resesbiar eigen Ss Irishman, 

n Octogenarian....James Roche.......... ssays. 
ASSUMEDONAM Es REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK. | An Old Bushman....W. Wheelwright......Naturalist. 
A Country Parson..,.Archbish. Whately....Divinity and Logic. Ka Ola Maa Sir Francis Bond Bubbles from the 
A Gaol Chaplain.....Rev. Erskine Neale... Bentley’s Misceliany. ok ae } Head/ . Brunner, 
Recreations of a An Old Sailor........M. H. Baker......... -Sea Tales. ; 
A. K. H. B..........eRev. A. K. H, Boyd... } County Pavetin, (| chtadiony Rlanacibe.. Join StL gece mae aegis 
A. L.O. E. (a lady c Arachnophilus.,... .- Adam White ......... -Essays. 
of England) Ohariotie Duck ake chee ames Archzus.......e.-.--Rev. John Sterling.... The Onyx Ring. 
A Lady..... eooeeseee Mrs, Rundell..... -e.-.Domestic Cookery, Ariel........0..0..seestephen R. Fiske.....Mew York Leader. 
A Lady..............Mrs, Anna Jamieson..Art Criticism. Artemus Ward.......Charles F. Browne....‘‘ His Book.” 
A Literary Anti ; A Arthur Griffenhoff...George Colman, Jr....Dramatist. 
quary. FP, W. Fairholt........Costume in England, Arthur Sketchley.... Rev. George Ross.....Mrs. Brown, 
A Lover of Th G nt Asa Trenchard...... Henry Watterson..,... Magazine sketches, 
omas Green...... ..Diary. 
bie igretaiae Ascott R. Hope... Robext ee Book About Boys. 
colnshire hed 
Grazier { T. Hartwell Horne...Bibliography. Aug. Dunshunner.,..Wm. E. Aytoun.......Tales, Blackwood. 
A Manchester ; mi AUPE seb itnaie ons ooeeeeH. M. Feist......-..... he Racing Prophet. 
Wredntterarer Richard Cobden.......Political tracts, Aunt Fanny......... Mrs. T. D. Gage......Juvenile Tales. 
A Northern Man....Chas. J. Ingersoll.....Political History. Aunt Judy.........- -Mrs. Alfred Gatty.... -Aunt Fudy’s Magasine. 
A Student at Law..F. K. Hunt............ The Fourth Estate. Azamat Batuk. .....N. L. Thieblin,.......Spain and Spaniards, 
A Travelling : Baba... SU SSORCoC -W.S. Gilbert..........Bab Ballads, 
Bachelor 1. Fenimore Cooper... Travels. Bailey....-.esssee+---F red. Douglass.......-Journalist, 
A Trinity Man......Thomas Wright..... .-Alma Mater, 1827. Barclays, One of the..Mrs. H. G. Otis....... Barclays of Boston, 
A. N. Farmer..... ...Rev. Isaac Wilkins...Political tracts. Barnacle......++.++..-A. C, Barnes,...... -.--Litterateur, 
A Young American .A. Slidel Mackenzie..Year in Spain. Barrabas : { Douglas Jerrold.......Articles in Punch. 
Abimelech Coody...Julian C, Verplanck...Political tracts. Whitefeather 
Acheta Domestica..Miss L. M. Budgen...Episodes of Insect Life. Barry Cornwall...... B. W. Proctor......... The Sea and other Songs. 
Acton Bell..........Anne Bronte..... ++eeeAgnes Gray, Barry Gray....... ----Robert Barry Coffin. ..My Married Life. 
Belle Brittan...... ..-Hiram Fuller........ -New York Mirror, 
é F Rev. James Cook 
Admonish Crime.. } Richmond { Poems. : Belle Smith.........-Louise Kirby Piatt....Home Fournal. 
Adolph Myer........M. A. Goldschmidt....Novelist. Benjamin V. Austin 
phpate seals. teegnet . Whitelaw Reid........Journalist. Benauly...+-+.. sees } BRO Heyes DPOF, ; Conecut Corners, 
Agricola...... ....++eWilliam Elliott........Carolina Sports. ; : Ben, Au. Ly., jointly 
Alfred Croquis.......Daniel Maclise..... ..-Fraserian Portraits. Benedict Cruiser.....George Aug. Sala.....How I Tamed Mrs. C, 
Alfred Crowquill.....A. H. Forrester..... ..-Eccentric Tales. Berwick..............James Redpath.,...... The John Brown : 
AJjlan Grant.......... William Wilson....... Dundee Review. é ; . Invasion, 
; Alice Bradley (Neal) Besieged Resident...H. Labouchere........In Paris, 
Alice G. Lee....ees } ere t Godey’s Lady’s Book. Bibliophile Jacob....Paul Lacroix..........Novels. 
Bideford Postman...Edward Capern.,.......Poems. 


Ally Sloper..........Charles H. Ross......Adventures in Fudy. 
Almaviva...ccscco++eeClement Scott...e.see./igaro’s dramatie critic. 
Alpin ..ccccsececeeces William Wilson.......Dundee Review. 

Alter. .cccccscccseeess Rev. J. B. Owen......Chess Studies. _ 

Alton Clyde.. .......Sarah Anne Jeffries...Maggie Lynn. | 
Amateur Casual......James Greenwood ....Night in the Workhouse, 


Bill Arp....... eeeeeeeCharles H. Smith, 

Blythe White, Jun...Solon Robinson.......Mew York Tribune. 
Bob Short............A. B. Longstreet......Political articles. 
Bon Gaaltier..... ...Wm. E. Aytoun.......Ballads, 

Boston Bard.........Robert S. Coffin.......Poems. 


Amelia........ee00+--Mrs. Welby...... Se Pocns: Boston Rebel........John Lowell...........Political articles. 
Amicus .....+e..++ee Thomas Fairbairn....Social Progress. Boz...c2ses seee+eeeeeCharles Dickens.......Sketches by Boz. 

Amy Lothrop........Anna B, Warner..... -Dollars and Cents. Bret Harte... 2s... Francis B. Hart....... The Heathen Chinee, 
An Amateur..........Charles K, Sharpe.... Portraits. Brother Peregrine...Octavian Blewitt......Fvaser’s Magasine, 

An American.,.......Gen, Lewis Cass......Sketches in France. Burleigh. ...... «eee--Matthew Hale Smith..Boston Yournal, 

An Angler......+.....Sir Humphry Davy...Salmonia, Buller of Brasenose..John Hughes..........Blackwood’s Magazine. 
a bot { John Oxenford,....... The Times. eet oe { J.C. Hottensie.ccencn. Life of H. M. Stanley, 
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ASSUMED NAME, REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK, 


Rev. James W. 
Alexander 

Caller Herrin........ Annie Smith........... Tales, Family Herald, 

Cannibal Jack....... Charles Beach........ «The Way to Win, 

Cantell A, Bigly.....George W. Peck....... Journalist. 

ee reece George F. Pardon.,...The Billiard Book, 
Crawley 

Capt. Rock in 
London 

Captain Shandon....C, Smith Cheltnam.... Belgravia, 

Caradociiccciss tenses «Henry W. Moore......St. Louis Spectator. 

Carl Benson.........Charles A. Bristed..... Upper Ten Thousands. 


Cesariensis........ } Literary World. 


{M. J. Whitty....... ...Tales of Irish Life. 


Carleton. s.cceccees } SG Coffin Journalist. 
Caveat Emptor......Sir George Stephen....Search of a Home, 
Cavendish............W. Johnson Neale.....Sea Novels. 
Cavendish........ «sseHenry Jones.....-.....On Whist. 
CECI. vee ee cece seen Cornelius Tongue......The Stud Farm, 
Cham... <<. SCOR Se aeg A. de Noe........-..-..Caricatures, 
Charles Martel......Thomas Delf.... ...-.-Miscellanies. 
Chas. Summerfield..: Albert W. Arrington.. moh erm Lier aey, 
Messenger. 

Charlotte Elizabeth j errata meee t Tales. 

onna 
Chartist Parson......Rev. Chas. Kingsley..Poems. 
Chevalier........ +oeeM. C, Hart......200000.Sunday Mercury, 


Cheviot Tichburn....W. H. Ainsworth......Novelist. 

Chinese Philosopher.Oliver Goldsmith..,...Citizen of the World. 

Chris. Crowfield.....Mrs. H. B. Stowe.....Magazine articles, 

Christine Severne....Mrs. Anna Boulton,...Could Aught Atone? 

Christian Reed.......Francis C, Fisher.....Novelist. 

Christopher North...John Wilson...........Noctes Ambrosianz, 

Claribel........ -.---.-Mrs, Barnard..........Come Back to Erin, 

C, O. Nevers.........Chas, C, Converse.....Sweet Singer. 

Colley Cibber........James Rees,......+.«+-Dramatic Criticism, 
Viscomtesse 

Countess Dash..... de Sh: Mats Sketches. 

Bes Evadicy. (Ege Godey’s Lady's Book. 

Cousin Kate.........Catherine D. Bell...... Hope Campbell. 

Currer Bell.,........Charlotte Bronte.......Jane Eyre. 

Cuthbert Bede.......Rev. E. Bradley.......Verdant Green, 


Letters on Church 
D.C. L.......0ce-.-.- Beresford Hope.. ccs. aceon 


Cousin Alice....... } 


D— G—..........George Daniel.........Dramatic critic. 

Danbury Newsman..J. M. Bailey...........Life in Danbury, 

Darby North.........Daniel Owen Madden. The Mildmays, 

Davenant Cecil...... Derwent Coleridge.... Knight's Quarterly. 

Delta ........+.++-.+.David M. Moir........Poems, 

Dennis Jasper 
Murphy , 

Derwent Conway....Heury D. Inglis.......Travels. 

Dick Tinto...........Frank B..Goodrich....Court of Napoleon. 

Diedrich 


Rev. C. Maturin.......Novels and plays. 


( Washington Irving....History of New York. 


Knickerbocker 
Doctor Merry........ J. Wyndham...........Merry Companions, 
Dod Grile............M. Bierce.........-.++eF riend’s Delight. 
Don Leucadio Rev. Joseph Blanco 3 
Doblado ; White Letters from Spain, 
Dow, Junior..........Elbridge G. Page...... Patent Sermons. 
Dr. Oldham at American Advocate 
eae inee } Rey. Caleb S. Henry.. Paik 
“1s sastagabed } Theo. E. Hook........ Whitington and His Cat. 
Blenkinsop 
Dr. Peter Morris.....J. G. Lockhart........ Peter’s Letters. 
Dr, Syntax........... Wm, Combe .......... Tour of Dr, S. 
Dr. Updike The Life and 


Royal Tyler........... 


Underhill Adventures of U. U. 


ASSUMED NAME. REAL NAME. REPRESENTATIVE WORK, 
Drwid Jewecciesciaievlaee -H. M. Flint............Mew York World. 
Dunn Brown........ Rev. Samuel Fisk......opringficld Republican, 
EH. B. Waverly... J. Wilson Croker......Letters on Currency. 
E, C. Revons.,.....»Charles C, Converse...Spring and Holiday, 
peas Lijstemuleane see's Earl of Derby.........Travels, 

Eden Warwick.......George S. Jabet........Notes on Noses. 
Edgeworth Benson. .John Scott..........+.. Visit to Paris. 

Edith May........... Anna Drinker......... Poetry. 

Edmund Falconer...Edmund O’Reurke....Dramatist. 

Edmund Kirke....... James R. Gilmore...... Travels, 

Edward Baldwin....William Godwin...... Juvenile works, 
Edward Hazlefoot...W. Sidney Walker....Knight’s Quarterly. 
Edward Herbert.....J. Hamilton Reynolds. Poetry, 


PRB ay ade es i Isaac Butt......... ---»-College Romance, 
O’Brien “3 

Edward Sidney...... Beverly Tucker....... The Partisan Leader. 

Filia seeensies sales este COATES FAD. nclew's cfs Essays of Elia, 

Eli Perkins. .swses-..MoD, Landon,. 2.2.0. Journalist. 


Elizabeth Wetherell.Susan Warner.........Wide, Wide World. 
Ellis Bell...........-Hmily J. Bronte....... Wuthering Heights. 
English Opium- 
Eate: 
Ephemera.........-..-Henry Fitzgibbon.....Book of the Salmon, 
Epkraim Ho.ding....George Mogridge......Sunday School Tales. 
Espriella Alvarez....Robert Southey........ Letters from England. 
Estella...ececsseee+eehlizabeth Bogart......Mew York Mirror. 
Ethan Spike.........Matthew F. Whittier. 
Etonensis.....- mae Wm. E. Gladstone.... Contemporary Review. 
Ettrick Shepherd....James Hogg.......... Tales and Poems. 
Everpoint.......-...-Joseph M. Field.,.... «The Drama in Pokerville, 
Ezek Richards......-.John Savage...sccee.. The Presse 
Falconbridge......--. Jonathan F. Kelly.... Humor. 
Mrs. (Sarah Willis) 
James Parton 
Fanny Fielding......Mary J. S. Upsher. 
Emily (Chubbuck) Trippings in 


: i Thos. De Quincey.....Confessions. 


Fanny Fern....e++- } ; Fern Leaves, 


Fanny Forrester j Judson Authorland: 


Farmer’s Boy........ Robert Bloomfield..... Poetry. 
Fat Contributor...,..A, Miner Griswold.... Humor. 


Father Prout......... Francis Mahoney...... Ecliquos'of Father: 


Prout, 
Felix Balfour........ Watts Phillips.........London Fournal, 
Ferragus.............Louis Ulbach.........Journalist. 
Felta...sec.cecceccee- Kate W. Hamilton, 
Blaneur.scc-00- ....-Edmund H. Yates.....Novels. 
Florence Leigh......Ann F, Wilbur........Ladies’ Magazine, 
Florence Percy......Mrs. Eliza Akers...... Poetry. 
F, G. Trafford..... .-Mrs, J. H. Riddell.....George Geith. 
Francis Oldys...... .-George Chalmers......Life of Thos. Paine, 
Frank Farleigh...... Frank E. Smedley.....Louis Arundel. 


Frank Forrester...... Henry W. Herbert.....Field Sports of the U. 5, 

Gail Hamilton....... Mary Abigail Dodge..Gala Days, 

Gath......see20++002.Geo. Alf. Townsend...Journalist. 

Gemsee......+..+.-+.G. E. M. Crawford.....Cricket Notes, 

Genesee Traveller...Matthew L. Davis..... "a iP ea s 
and Inquirer, 

Geoffrey Crayon.....Washington Irving....Sketch Book. 

George Eliot.........- Marian C, Evans......Novels. 

George Forest.......Rev. J. G. Wood......Naturalist. 

George Sand......... Madame Dudevant.,...Novels, 

Girard Montgomery,.John Moultrie.........Anight’s Quarterly, 

Glance Gaylord......W, I. Bradley..... +e--Fiction, 

Gleaner.......+++---+-Nathaniel I, Bowditch. Boston Transcript. 


Mrs. Sarah Jane History of My Pets. 


Grace Greenwood.. } (Clark) Lippincott 


Grace Wharton......A, T. Thompson....... Queens of Society. 
Graduate of Oxford..John Ruskin.......... Modern Painters. 
Graybeard......... ---John F, Graff.........Lay Sermons, 


Gregory Griffin,......George Canning..... «- The Microcosm, 
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ASSUMED NAME, REAL NAME, REPRESENTATIVE WORK. 


Hamilton Murray.,..Henry Molden.........Anight’s Quarterly. 

Hans Breitman......Charles G. Leland.....Ballads, 

Hans Yorkel.......--A. Oakey Hall.........Ballads, 

Harkaway...........Charles Marshall......Sporting Notes. 

Harriett Myrtle......Mrs. L. Miller.........Juvenile tales. 

Harry Franco........Charles T. Briggs.....Adventures of Harry F. 

Lieut. Harry Aug. 

Wise 

Harry Hieover.......Charles Brindley......Practical Horsemanship. 

Adventures of Harry 
Lorrequer. 


Harry Gringo... } Captain Brand, 


Harry Lorrequer.....Charles Lever...eo..++ } 


H. B..ccecescsoseccesJOnn Doyle... .ce+.c00. Caricaturist. 
Heatherbell..........leanor Smith,.......Tales in Good Words. 
Anna Cora (Mowatt) 

Helen Berkley..... \ ( Ritchie Evelyn. 

Helen Mar...........Mrs, D. M. F. Walker. 

Henry Holbeach.....W. B. Rands..........Shoemakers’ Village. 

Henry J. Thurston...F. T, Palgrave.........Passionate Pilgrim. 

Hester Morley’s 

Primrose. 

Hierophilis..........Archbishop McHale...Political Letters, 

Historicus...........oi1r L. V. Harcourt....Loudon Times. 

Home Lee........... Harriet Parr........... Novelist. 

Hookanit Bee, Esq..S. R. Wigram.........Flotsam and Jetsam. 

Honestus,.,..-.-.-+--Benj. Austin........00./udependent Chronicle. 

Hope Ansted........Miss Burdett........... Family Herald, 

Horace Fitz Jersey.. Theo, W. A. Buckley.. Collegiate Experience. 

Horace Welby......-John Timbs,...........Signs before Death. 

Horam.....e...seee+-Rev. James Ridley....Tales of the Genii. 

Horus,.....-...+e+---John C, Fisher........Journalist, 

Hosea Biglow........James R. Lowell......Biglow Papers. 

Telegraph and 
Sporting Life. 


Hesba Streton.......-Sarah Smith.....-.seee } 


Hotspur.....occscoceski. M. Feist..c0.cccceee } 


Howadji.......---.,.Geo, Wm. Curtis......Nile Notes. 
Howard Glyndon.... Laura C, Reddon.....Idyls of Battle. 
Huntsman..... ..-..G7antley Berkeley...../zeld. 
Bradt hess. | We ne nella 
Phelps 
Tanthe........e....esmma C, Embury.....Guide and other Poems. 
Ignatius Loyola Sketches of Public 
3 Ree Sesiel EGR OaPB eke Characters, 
Ik, Marvel...........Donald G, Mitchell....Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Impulsia Lady Harriet G. Lispings from Low 
Gushington (Hamilton) Dufferin Latitudes. 
Ton.,...000+++--ce00eeH. Kingman..... «+..Baltimore Sun. 
Isaac Tomkins......Lord Brougham...,...On the Aristocracy 
Isabel..........0.--..W. Gilmore Simms....Novelist. 
Jack Downing.......See Major Jack Downing. 
Jack Humphries.....Jonathan F. Kelly.... Humor, 
Jack Ketch. .cccsssswd. Ke FLervey.uccessseeb etry. 
Jacob Larwood......L. R. Sadler...........London Parks. 
Jacob Omnium.......M. J. Higgins.......... Zhe Times. 
January Searle......G, Searle Phillips......Gypsies of Dane’s Dyke, 
Janus,....eee+e00----Dr. Dollinger...,......Religious controversy. 
Janus WeatherboundT. G, Wainwright..... London Magazine. 
Jasper Buddle........ Albert Smith.......... Medical Times. 
Jeanie Dods.........Miss Mackay-........./#garo. 
J ee ace { Sir Walter Scott.......Tales of My Landlord. 
Jeemes Pipes of 
Pipesville 
Jenny June..........Mrs, Jennie C, Croly...Children’s tales. 
Jeremiah Bingletub,,John Styles............ Velvet Cushion. 
J. K. L.............. Bishop Doyle,......... Religious controversy. 
Joaquin Miller.......Cincinnatus H. Miller,Poems. 
Job Sass.............George A, Foxcroft, 
Joe Miller, Jr........ Thompson Westcott...Suaday Despatch. 
John Darby.........J. E. Garretson........ Essays. 
John Gifford........ Edward Foss,.......... Legal Peers. 


i Stephen C. Massett...Humor. 


{ Mary Orme......-. 


ASSUMED NAME, REAL NAME, 

Lord (G. N, Green- 
ville) Nugent 

John Jorrocks.......Edward Surtees........Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

John Oldbug...... } Rey, cae neers ; The Puritan, 

John Paul............-Charles H, Webb .,...Liffith Lank, 

John Phenix .......Capt. Geo. H. Derby..Phenixiana. 

John Quod ..........John T. Irving ........ Knickerbocker Magazine. 

John Sur-re-butter., John Anstey...........The Pleader’s Guide, 

John Waters.........Henry Cary.,........».Anickerbocker Magazine. 

Jon Bee.............John Badcock.........Slang Dictionary. 

John Chalkhill.......Izaak Walton.........The Complete Angler, 

Jonata ones { John F, Waller.,......Slingsby Papers. 

Jonathan Oldstyle.... Washington Irving.... Morning Chronicle. 

Joseph Hutter........Henry N. Coleridge... Knighi’s Quarterly. 

Josh Billings......... Henry W. Shaw..... ..Allminax. 

Joshua Coffin........H. W. Longfellow ....History of Newbury. 

Journeyman Printer..C. Manby Smith ...... Autobiography of J. P. 

J. Sand.....-.+0-+++-Miles Sandau.......... Novelist. 

Joseph Lemuel 

Chester 
Justitia.......+......Bennett Lowe.........Photog. Note-Book, 
Karl Reden.........-Charles C, Converse,..Church Singer. 


REPRESENTATIVE WORK, 


John Hampden..., { History. 


Julian Cramer ..... Journalist, 


Kirwan..eccsceoees j Rev. Nicholas Murray. Religious Controversy. 


Knickerbocker,......John S. Du Solle......Sunday Despatch. 
K. N. Pepper........J.W. Morris....,......Poems, 
Kuklos,.........+.+-+.John Harris,..........Tales in magazines. 
LAcO....ee00+e02+5+5.5tephen Higginson.,...Political controversy. 
Lactilla.......++.....Mrs. Anne Yearsley... Poems. 
Launcelot 
Wagstaffe, Jr. 
Laura Caxton.....,.,Lizzie B. Comins, 
Lawrence Slingsby..Geo, H. Lewes........Burlesques. 
Piscataqua Zvan- 
gelical Magazine. 
Lemuel Gulliver..... Jonathan Swift........Gulliver’s Travels. 
Leonard Rae.........John Douglas......,..Hal o’ the Wynd. 
Lewis Carroll........C. L. Douglas.........Alice in Wonderland. 
L’Inconnue,.........l., Virginia French,...Poems. 
Littlejohn....... -...,.Fred. G, Tomlins,.....Zondon Weekly Times. 
London Antiquarian.J. C. Hotten..,. ... ..slang Dictionary. 
Louise Muhlbach....Clara (Muller) Mundt,.Historical Novels. 
Louis de Montalte...Blaise Pascal..........Letters to a Provincial. 
Luke Limner........John Leighton.........Artist. 
Lynn Bard..:.......-Alonzo Lewis.........Poems, 
Mac... eeseececeeseeses W. McConnell........Comic Draughtsman. 
McArone.............George Arnold........McArone Papers. 
Mace Sloper.........Charles G. Leland.....Ballads. 
Major Jack Downing Seba Smith,........... Humor, 
Malakoff.......+.--..Dr. Johnson...........Wew York Times. 
Manhattan.....+......Joseph A. Scoville....London Herald. 
Maria del Occidente } pie 4) 
Brooks 
.eeeeeeeeeHarriet M, Bradley...Minnie’s Birthday. 
Marion Harland... } Lod Hae eine { Novels, 
Marion Ward b hpicle es Novels. 
Stephens 
Markham Howard,..Mary Cecil Hay.......Old Middleton’s Money, 
Mark Littleton.......John P. Kennedy.....Swallow Barn, 
Mark Rochester...... W. C. M. Kent........The Derby Ministry, 
Mark Twain.........Samuel L, Clemens....Innocents Abroad, 
Married Critic........Jules G. Janin.........Criticisms. 
Martin Doyle.........Rev. William Hickey..Irish Agriculture. 
Mary Clavers.........Mrs. C, M. Kirkland...A New Home. « 


Mrs. Mary Sargent - ; 
Gove (Neal) Nichols { Lectures to Ladies. 


Charles Mackay.......Gouty Philosopher, 


Leighton,............Rev. Jesse Appleton.. } 


Poems, 


Marietta... 
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ASSUMED NAME. REAL NAME, REPRESENTATIVE WORK, 


Mary Powell. .......-Miss M. A. Manning..Fiction, 

Massachusettensis... Daniel Leonard.......Political controversy. 

Master Timothy......G. W. M. Reynolds.... sae peels 
ookcase, 

Matthew Browne....William B. Rands.....Poems. 

Matthew Stradling...M. M. F. Mahoney.....Gilbert Massinger. 

Maurice Sand........ Maurice Dudevant....Travels. 

Max Adeler.........-Chas, Icber Clark ....Comic. 

Mercutio......+-+e++e Will Winter...........Wew Vurk Tribune. 

michel pagelo } W. M. Thackeray.....Paris Sketches, 

Titmarsh 
Miles O’Reilly.......See Private Miles O’Reilly. 


‘ Anna L, Johnson 
Minnie Myrtle...... (ics Joaqnik Miller) 
Modern 


. ; : 
Pehaecrean { Robert McNish........B/ackwood’s Magazine. 


Mofussilite...........Thomas Lang........-Too Clever by Half. « 
Morgan O’Doherty.. William Maginn.,,.....Ddackwood’s Magazine, 
Morgan Raittler......Percival Banks......../raser’s Magazine, 
Mr. Pips.............Percival Leigh.........Punch, 
Mrs, Markham..... } saa ee 
enrose 
Cornelia H. (Bradley) 
Richards 
Mrs, Partington......Benj. P. Shillaber.....Bo0ston Post. 
Ned Buatline.........E. Z. C. Judson.......King of the Sea. 
Nelsie Brook......... Mrs. Ellen Ross.......L ttle Mother Mattie. 
Nicias Foxcar.......Francis Jacox.........Journalist. 
Nilla.....sececeseee--Miss Abby Allin.......Home Ballads. 
Nimrod..............-Charles J. Apperly....Chase, Turf and Road. 
Novanglus...........John Adams........-..Political controversy. 
OF. Q. ( Natural history in 
Secale Smith {A= Douty--ereereeeeee } Fearn 
Occasional...........John W. Forney....... ze Press, Philadelphia. 
Old Humphrey......George Mogridge......Every-day Lessons. 
Old Merry............-Edwin Hodder........Odd d.erry’s Annual, 
Old Sailor............Henry M. Barker......Tough Yarns. 


{ Poems. 


School histories. 


Mrs. Manners...... } At Home and Abroad. 


Old Shekarry.........Major Leveson........ Forest and Field. 
Old South............Benjamin Austin....../mdependent Chronicle. 
Oliver Oldschool.....Joseph Dennie........7e Portfolio. 


Oliver Optic..........William F, Adams.,..Juvenile tales, 

Olivia................Emily Edson Grigg...Journalist. 

Ollapod.............. Willis G, Clark........Anickerbocker Magazine, 

Handbook of 
Fictitious Names, 

One from the Plough.G. Mitchell............ Zhe Times. 

Onuphrio Muralto...See William Marshall, Gent. 

Onyx Titian..........Sarah Woodward......Apple Blossom, 

Orpheus C. Kerr..... Robert H. Newell...... Humor. 

Quida................ Louise dela Rame....Under Two Flags. 


: Lord (Robert E. ) 
Owen Meredith.... Bulwer) Lytton § 


P. Fisher.............W. E. Chatto..........Angler’s Souvenir, 

Parson Frank........Francis Jacox........-Journalist. 

Patty Lee............Alice Cary.............-Poems, 

A. S. Colin 

(Danton) de Plancy 

Paul Creyton,........John'F, Trowbridge. .Fiction, 

Paul Pindar..........J. Yonge Akerman....Legends of Old London, 

Paul Priggins..... ..Rev. J. Hewlett.......Novelist. 

Paulus Silentiarius...George P. Philes...... The Philobiblion. 

Peasant Bard........Josiah D, Canning....Poems. 

Pennsylvania 
Farmer 

Pequot...............Charles W. March.....Boston Courier. 

Peregrine Persic.....James Morier... ......Hajji Baba, 

Perley.....-+2s+se+e2-Benj. Perley Poore.. ..Bs:ton Fournal, 

Peter Palette.........Thomas Onwhyn.....-Artist. 


Olphar Hamst, Esq..Ralph Thomas........ 


Lucille. 


Paul Beranger..... Ne Infernal Dictionary, 


John Dickinson.......Political controversy. 
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Peter Parley..........Samuel G, Goodrich..Cabinet Library, 
Peter Pennot..... ...Rev. W. F. Round. 
Peter Peppercorn....Thomas L, Peacock.,.Poems. 
Peter Piadar.......e.s.Drs John Wolcot.,.....Satirist. 
Peter Plymley........Rev. Sydney Smith....Letters. 
Peter Porcupine.....William Cobbett.......P. P.’s Gazette. 
Peter Prizgins.......Rev. H. Hewlett....... College Scout, 
Poter Quince.........Isaac Story............ The Parnassian Shop, 
Peter Schlemihl......George Wood..........P. S. in America, 
Peter Scriber........»Charles Aug. Davis... Commercial Advertiser. 
Peter Wilkins........ Robert Pattock........Fiction. 
Petroleum V. Nasby.David R. Locke...... - Toledo Blade. 
Philanthropos........William Lad..........Friend of Peace. 
Philip Quilibet.......George E. Pond. 
Philip Wharton......John C. Thomson,....Wits and Beaux, 
Philopatris Varvi- 
censis 
FIZ ease siepiss fseisie .-.H. K. Browne.........Illustrator of Dickens, 
Poor Richard........Benjamin Franklin.,.. P. R.’s Almanac, 
Porte Crayon.......- -David H. Strother.....Harfer’s Magazine. 
Priam....cceccesss000C. Je Collins. ...+.+2+0.-Dick Diminy. 
Private Miles 
O’Reill 
Prizeman Newdigate, W. H. Mallock........Every Man His Own Poet 
Publicola,...........John Quincy Adams...Political controversy. 
Publicola............W. J. Fox...........0.. Westminster Review, 
Publicola............David E. Williams.....London Ucekly Despatch. 
Puck......-....--.+.-John Proctor......«s.--Caricature cartoons, 
Q.... cc ccceceseceeeeeeChas. G, Rosenberg...You’ve Heard of "Em, 
ewes eran ss kecneresOimund Ll. Yates. a. -Lvening Star. 
(2 a ee sececseesees Miss Jane Taylor...... Youth's Magazine, 
Q. K. Philander 
Doesticks 
Quaonecceccscnnsens S. H. Bradbury........Poems. 
QUIZ <.ccebevseSese. nev. Ed, Caswell......Sketches, 
Radical..............Lcslie Grove Jones....Lonudon Times. 
Rawdon Crawley....See Capt. Rawdon Crawley. 
Red Spinner... .......W. Senior..e..+.+-> ..-- Waterside Sketches, 
Reuben Percy........See Sholto and R, Percy. 
Richard Brisk........J. Duncan.............-Railway Book. 
Richard Hayward...Fred. S. Cozzens......Azickerbocker Magazine. 
Robinson Crusve....Daniel Defoe..........Adventures of R, C, 
Rob Roy.......+0-+--Joun Macgregor.......Canoe Voyages. 
Roviag Englishman. Grenville Murray......Sketches, 
Ruhama.,............ Miss Skidmore........S'. Louis G7 ~>-Democrat. 
Runnymedce.........-Benjamin Disraeli.....Letters of kunnymede, 
Rustic Bard.......... Robert Dinsmoor......Poems. 
Rutledge......+...--.Mrs. Miriam (Coles) Harris. 
S.:G..O1-se%6 Sewsisecsien De Mrs OSUOINE sacsccne Lic Limes 
Samuel A. Bard......Ephraim G, Squier....Waikna, 
Sam Slick.......+.2.e Lhos. C. Haliburton... The Clockmaker, 
Papers for Thoughtful 
Girls, 


Samuel Parr...........Characters of Fox. 


. { Charles G. Halpine....Wew Vork Herald. 


M. M. Thompson......Plu-ri-bus-tah, 


Sarah Tyler........2.Miss Keddie. ......... 


Saville Rome........Clement Scott.........London Telegraph. 
Scrutator...<es-seees Jc, LUOrOCK.. 2. ce. -+ee--Country Gentleman. 
See De Kay.......--.Charles D. Kirk, 
Seeley Regester......Mrs. O. J. Victor, 
Sexton of the Old- 
school 
Shamrock... .cco-ssee .-R. D, Williams........Poems. 
Shelsley Beauchamp.T. W. Bradley.......- -Grantley Grange. 
Shirley Dare.........Mrs. (Susan Dunning) Waters. 
Sholto and Thomas Byerley and 
Reuben Percy ( Joseph C, Robertson 
Sholto..... ssseceseeeR. 5S. Mackenzic......./hiladelphia Press. 
Sigma...........+...-Lucius M. Sargent....Boston Transcript. 
| Silverpen.............Hliza Meteyard........Lilian’s Golden Hours, 
t Sir Cosmo Gordon...Sir S. E. Brvdges....,..Letters on Byron, 
Sir Galahad.......... Henry W. Moore......Aansas City Times. 


Lucius M, Sargent chia ly de ae 


Dead- 


Percy Anecdotes. 
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REAL NAME, 
«.»-John S, Robb..........-Humor, 


ASSUMED NAME, 


Solitaire...<. sss. 


Sophie May..........-Miss R. S. Clark......Swamp Dr,’s Adventures. 


Sparrowgrass ...e-«. .F. S. Cozzens........-Sparrowgrass Papers. 

Speranza......000++.-Lady Wilde........eeeF O€MS. 

Spy in Washington..Matthew L. Davis....W. Y. Courier. 

Squibob.........e--..George H, Derby......Squibob Papers, 

Stampede.........-..Jonathan F. Kelly..... Humor. 

Stella.....eseee+se.-eMrs. E. A, B, Lewis... Records of the Heart. 

Stonehenge..........J. Henry Walsh........-The Dog, 

Straws..ccocceesssees Joseph M. Field.......Mew Orleans Picayune. 
- Straws, Jr.e.eecee.+-- Miss Kate Field.......Springfield Republican. 

Sut Lovengood......George W. Harris..... Humor. 

Sydney Yendys.......Sydney Dobell.........Poetry. 

Tabor.....+eceeeseeee Mrs. Robinson.......-Novelist. 

‘Fag, Ragand Bobtail.Isaac D’Israeli........Flim-Flams, 

Talvi..ccccccccsceeeee Mrs, Ed. Robinson....Tales. 

Tamoc Caspipini.....Jacob Duche........... Letters of T. C, 

Teufelsdreckh.......Thomas Carlyle....... Sartor Resartus. 

Teutha..cccoc......00 William Jerdan........Literary Gazette. 

The Black Dwarf....Thomas J. Wooler.... Politics. 

The Celt ....+e+e++...Lhomas Davis.,.......Poems, 

The Druid............Henry H. Dixon......Silk and Scarlet, 

The Governor........ Henry Morford......e.Wew York Atlas. 

The O’Hara Family..John and M, Banim...Novels. 

The Traveller........Isaac Stary..ceseecse+. Columbian Sentinel, 

paconers cee i Nathaniel Ward.......Simple Cobbler. 

uarde 

Theodore Taylor.....J. C. Hotten.....0.0.-.Life of Thackeray. 

Thinks I to Myself...Rev. Dr. Ed, Nares....Novels. 

Thomas Little. ...... Thomas Moore.eee.eeelittle’s Poems, 

Thomas Ingoldsby...Rev. R. H. Barham....Ingoldsby Legends. 

Thomas Rowley.....Thomas Chatterton....Poems. 

Timon Fieldmouse... William B, Rands.....Essays. 

Timothy Tickler.....Robert Syme,....0..++-1n Noctes Ambrosianz. 


REPRESENTATIVE WORK, 


ASSUMED NAME, REAL NAME, REPRESENTATIVE WORK, 


Timothy Titcomb....J. G. Holland..........Letters to the Young. 
Tom Brown..........«Thomas Hughes.......Tom Brown at Rugby. 


Tom Folio..... +eeee-Joseph E, Babson, : 
Tom Hawkins.......Theo. W. A. Buckley..Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Trinculo..... eeeeeeeeeJohn A, Cockerill......Journalist. 


Tristram Merton..... Thomas B, Macaulay..Knighi’s Quarterly. 
Two Brothers........A. and C, Tennyson...Poems, 
Ubique.......+++++e+-Parker Gilmore........Afloat and Ashore. 
Una. coccsccccocscoce Mary A. Ford -ssccee.-FO€MS, 

Uncle Hardy......... William Senior,.......Notable Shipwrecks. 
Uncle John.........-Hlisha Noyce........-.Marvels of Nature. 
Uncle Philip.........Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks.American Histories, 
Uncle Toby....-+e...Rev. Tobias H. Miller, 

-Mrs. Archer Clive...... Poems, 


Vandyke Brown.....William Penn Brennan Ee d Strings, 
Veteran Observer....Ed, D. Mansfield.......Chronicle and Atlas, 
Village SchoolmasterC. M, Dickinson....... Tales. 
Vigilant......0...-+--John Corlett....:...... The Times. 
Vivian........ee00..-George H. Lewes...... The Leader. 

Vivian Joycux........W. M. Praed ...... «.--Knight’sQuarterly. 
Walter Barrett, clerk. Joseph A. Scoville.....Old Merchants of N. Y. 
Walking Gentleman. Thos. C. Grattan...... Highways and Byways. 


Walter Maynard.....W. Beale.............. Enterprising Impresario, 
Warrington.......... William 8. Robinson... Springfield Republican. 
Waters......eee.+-0e. William H. Russell...Diary of a Detective. 
Werdna Retnyw.....Andrew Wynter.......Odds and Ends. 

What’s His Name....E. C. Massey.........-Green-eyed Monster. 
Wm. Marshall, Gent..Horace Walpole......Castle of Otranto, 
Gh ee i John Hookham Frere. King Arthur. 
Wilibald, Alexis.....William Hering.......Walladmor. 

Wizard ...ccccecceees John Corlett..ccoccese. 126 Limes. 

Zadkiel the Seer.....R. J. Morriscn,.....+.-Prophetic Aimanac¢, 
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BEONA. A goddess of voyages, étc. 
Acha’tes. The trusty friend of Afneas. 

Ach/eron. The son of Sol and Terra, changed 
by Jupiter into a river of hell. Used also for 
hell itself. 

Achilles. A Greek who signalized himself in 
the war against Troy. Having been dipped by 
his mother in the river Styx, he was invulner- 
able in every part except his right heel, but was 
at length killed by Paris with an azrow. 


A/cis. A Sicilian shepherd, killed by Polyphe- 
mus because he rivaled the latter in the affec- 
tions of Galatea, ‘ 

Actse’on. A famous hunter, who, having sur- 

rised Diana as she was bathing, was turned by 
her into a stag, and killed by his ow.: logs. 


Ado/’nis. A beautiful youth beloved by Venus 
and Proserpine. He was killed by a wild boar. 
When wounded, Venus sprin!led nectar into his 
blood, from which flowers sprang up. 


f@ge'us. Aking of Athens, giving name to the 
diecan sea by drowning himself in it. 

#®/gis. A shield given by Jupiter to Minerva. 
Also the name ofa Gorgon whom Pallas slew. 
Zine’as. A Trojan prince, son of Anchises and 
Venus; the hero of Virgil’s poem the “xed. 

Bolus. The god of the winds. 

Zé@o'us. One of the four horses of the sun. 

ZBscula/pius. The god of medicine, and the 
son of Apollo. Killed by Jupiter w‘th 2 tnun- 
derbolt for having restored Hippolytus te tire. 

ZE'thon. One of the four horses of the sun. 

Agamem/’non. King of Mycenz and Argos, 
brother to Menelaus, and chosen captain-gen- 
eral of the Greeks at the siege of Troy. 


Aganip‘pe. A fountain at the foot of Mount 

clicon, daughter of the river Permessus. 

Agila‘ia. One of the three Graces. 

A’‘jax. Next to Achilles, the bravest of all the 
reeks in the Trojan war. 


AYbion. Thesonof Neptune; went into Britain 
and established a kingdom. 


Alces’te, or Alcestis. The daughter of Pelias 
es —_ of Admetus, brought back from hell by 
ercules, 


Alci/des. A title of Hercules. 
Alec’to. One of the three Furies, 
Alo’a. A festival of Bacchus and Ceres. 
Am/mon, A title of Jupiter. 


Amphi’on. A famous musician, the son of Ju- 
“aig and Antiope, who built the arg of The 
yy the music of his harp. He and his brother 
Zethus are said to have invented music. 


Amphitri'te. Goddess of the sea, and wii? of 
Neptune. 
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Androm/ache. Wife of Hector. 

Androm/eda. The daughter of Cepheus and 
Cassiopeia, who, contesting with Juno and the 
Nereides for the prize of beauty, was bound to a 
rock by them and exposed to a sea monster, but 
was rescued and married by Perseus. 

Ange’rona. The goddess of silence. 

Antez’us. The giant son of Neptune and Terra; 
squeczed to death by Hercules. 

Antever’ta. Goddess of women ix iabor. 


Antig’one. The daughter of CGidipus and Jo- 
casta, famous for her filial piety. 

An/ubis. An Egyptian god with a dog’s head. 

A’pis. Son of Jupiter and Niobe; called also 
Serapis and Osiris. Taught the Egyptians to 
sow corn and plant vines, and worshipped by 
them in the form of an ox. 

Apollo, The son of Jupiter and Latona, and 
the god of music, poetry, eloquence, medicine 
and the fine arts, 

Arach’ne. A Lydian princess, turned into a 
spider for contending with Minerva at spinning. 


Arethu’sa. One of Diana’s nymphs, who was 
changed into a fountain. 

Ar’gus. Theson of Aristor; said to have hada 
hundred eyes; but being killed by Mercury 
when appointed by Juno to guard Io, she put his 
eyes on the tail of a peacock. Also an archi- 
tect, who built the ship Argo. 

Ariadne. The daughter of Minos, who, from 
love to Theseus, gave him a clew of thread, to 
guide him out of the Cretan labyrinth; being 
afterward deserted by him, she was married 
to Bacchus, and made his priestess. 

Ayri‘on. A lyric poet of Methymna, who, in 
his voyage to Italy, saved his life from the 
cruelty of the mariners by means of dolphins, 
which the sweetness of his music brought 
together. 

Aristze’us. A’son of Apollo and Cyrene. 

Astree’a. The goddess of justice ; chasged into 
the constellation Virgo. 

Atalan’ta. A princess of Scyros, who consented 
to marry that one of her suitors who should out- 
run her, Hippomenes being the successful com- 
petitor. 

Atlas. One of the Titans, and king of Maure- 
tania; said to have supported the world on his 
shoulders; he was turned into a mountain by 
Perseus. 

Auro’ra. The goddess of morning. 

Autum/’nus. The god of fruits. 

Bacchan’tes. Priests of Bacchus. 

Bac’chus. The son of Jupiter and Semele, and 
the gou of wine. 

Bap’ta. The goddess of shame. 
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Bellerophon, The son of Glaucus, king of 
Ephyra. He underwent numerous hardships for 
refusing an intimacy with Sthenobcea, wife of 
Proetus, the king of Argos. With the aid of the 
horse Pegasus he destroyed the Chimera. 

Belio‘na. Goddess of war; sister of Mars, 


Bereni’ce, A Grecian lady; the only person of 
her sex permitted to see the Olympic games. 

Boli’‘na. A nymph rendered immortal for her 
modesty and resistance to Apollo. 

Bo’resas. The son of Astrzus and Aurora; 
the name of the north wind, 

Bria/reus. A giant who warred against heaven, 
and was feigned to have had fifty heads and one 
hundred arms. 

Busi’ris. The son of Neptune; a tyrant of 
Egypt, and a monstrous giant, who fed his horses 
with human flesh; was killed by Hercules, 

Byb’lis. The daughter of Miletus; she wept 
herself into a fountain through love of her brother 
Caunus, 

Ca’cus. Ason of Vulcan anda most notorious 
robber; slain by Hercules for stealing his oxen. 


Cad’mus. Thesonof Agenor, king of Phoenicia ; 
tounder of Thebes, and the reputed inventor of 
sixteen letters of the Greek alphabet. 

Cadu/ceus. Mercury’s golden rod or wand. 

Calli’ope. One of the Muses, presiding over 
eloquence and epic poetry. 

Calyp’so. One of the Oceanides, who reigned 
in the island Ogygia, and entertained and became 
enamored of Ulysses. 

Came’na, or Carna. Goddess of infants. 

Cassan’dra. A daughter of Priam and Hecuba, 
endowed with the gift of prophecy by Apollo, 

Castal/‘ides. The Muses, so called from the 
fountain Castalius, at the foot of Parnassus, 

Cas’tor. <A son of Jupiter and Leda. He and 
his twin brother Pollux shared immortality alter- 
nately, and were formed into the constellation 
Gemini. 

Ce’crops. The first king of Athens, who insti- 
tuted marriage, altars and sacrifices. 

Cen’taurs. Children of Ixion, half men and 
half horses, inhabiting Thessaly, and vanquished 
by Theseus. 

Cer’berus. The three-headed dog of Pluto, 
guarding the gates of hell. 

Ce’res. The daughter of Saturn and Cybele, and 
goddess of agriculture. 

Cha/ron. Theson of Erebus and Nox, and fer« 
ryman of hell, who conducted the souls of the 
dead over the rivers Styx and Acheron. 

Charyb’dis. A ravenous woman, turned b 
Jupiter into a very dangerous gulf or whirlpoad 
on the coast of Sicily. 
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Chi’‘mera. A strange monster of Lycia, killed 
by Bellerophon. 


Ghi’ron. A Centaur, who was preceptor to 
Achilles, taught A®sculapius physic, and Her- 
cules astronomy, and who became the constella- 
tion Sagittarius. 

Chry’seis. The daughter of Chryses, priest of 
Apollo, famed for beauty and for her skill in 
embroidery. 


Cir’ce. A noted enchantress. 
Cli’o. One of the Muses, presiding over history. 


Clo’tho. One of the three Fates. 

Clytemnes’tra. The faithless wife of Agamem- 
non, kitled by hei son Orestes. 

Go’/mus. The god of merriment. 

Cro’cus. A young man enamored of the nymph 
Smilax, and changed into a flower. 

Cre’sus. King of Lydia; the richest man of 
his time. 

Cn pid. Son of Mars and Venus; the god of 
ove. 

Cyb’ele. The daughter of Colus and Terra; 
wife of Saturn, and mother of the gods. 


Oy’clops, Vulcan’s workmen, giants who had 
only one eye, in the middle of their foreheads ; 
slain by Apollo in a pique against Jupiter. 


Deed’alus. A most ingenious artificer of Athens, 
who tormed the Cretan labyrinth, and invented 
the auger, axe, glue, plumb-line, saw, and masts 
and sails for ships. 

Da’mon. The friend of Pythias, 


Dana/ides, or Be’lides. The fifty daughters 
of Danaus, king of Argos, all of whom, except 
Hypermnestra, killed their husbands on the first 
night of their marriage, and were therefore 
doomed to draw water out of a deep well, and 
eternally pour it into a cask full of holes. 


Daph’ne. A nymph beloved by Apollo; the 
daughter of the river Peneus; changed into a 
laurel tree. 


Daph/nis. Ashepherd of Sicily and son of Mer- 
cury ; educated by the nymphs, and inspired by 
the Muses with the love of poetry. 


Dar’daous. A son of Jupiter and founder of 
roy. 
Deida’mia, The daughter of Lycomedes, king 
of Scyros; wife of Achilles, and mother of 
Pyrrhus. 


Deiph’obus. A son of Priam and Hecuba; 
married Helena after the death of Paris, but be- 
trayed by her to the Greeks, 


Dejani’ra. Wife of Hercules, who killed herself 
in despair, because her husband burnt himseif 
to avoid the torment occasioned by the poisoned 
shirt she hud given him to regain his love. 

Del’phi. A city of Phocis, famous for a temple 
and an oracle of Apollo. 


Deucalion. Theson of Prometheus, and king 
of Phessuly, who, with his wife Pyrrha, was pre- 
served from the general deluge, and repeopled the 
world by throwing stones behind them, as 
directed by the oracle. 


Dian’a. Daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and 
goddess of hunting, chastity and marriage, 

Di’do, Founder and queen of Carthage; daugh- 
ter of Belus, and wife of Sichzus. According to 
Virgil, she entertained Aeneas on his voyage to 
Italy, and burnt herself through despair, because 
he left her. d 

Diome/des. Son of Tydeus, and king of /tolia ; 

ained great reputation at Troy, and, with 
ysses, carried off the Palladium: 

Dir’ce. Wife of Lycus, king of Thebes; dragged 

to death by a mad bull. . “+3 


Dry’ades. Nymphs of the woods. 
Ech’o. The daughter of Aer, or Air, and Tellus, 
who pined away for love of Narcissus. 


Elec’tra, Daughter of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra ; instigated her brother Orestes to revenze 
Gisir father’s death upon their niother and A®gis- 

us. 


Elys’ium. The happy residence of the virtuous 
after death, 
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Encel’adus. Son of Titan and Terra, and the 
s.rongesc or the giants ; conspired against Jupiter, 
and attempted to scale heaven. 

Endym/‘ion. A shepherd and astronomer of 
Caria, condemned to a sleep of thirty years. 

Epe’us. The artist who made the Trojan horse, 
inveator of the sword and buckler. 


Er’ato. The Muse of lyric and amorous poetry. 

Er’eane. A river whose waters inebriated. 

Er’ebus. Theson of Chaos and Nox; an infer- 
nal deity. A river of hell, and often used by the 
poets for hell itself. 


Erin’nys. The Greek name for the Furies, or 
Eumenides. 


E’ros. A name of Cupid. 
Eumen’‘ides. A name ofthe Furies. 


Euphor’bus. The son of Panthous; slain by 
Menclaus in the Trojan war. 


Euphros’yne. One of the three Graces, 


Euro’pa. The daughter of Agenor, carried by 
Jupiter, in the form of a white bull, into Crete. 


Eury’ale. A queen otthe Amazons. Also one 
of the tnree Gorgons 


Eury’alus. A Peloponnesian chief in the Tro- 
jan war. Also, a Trojan and a friend of Nisus, 
for whose loss AZneas was inconsolable. 

Euryd'ice. Wife of Orpheus; killed by a ser- 
pent on her marriage day. 

Eurylochus. One of the companions of 
Ulysses; tne only one who was not changed by 
Circe into a hog 

Euter’pe. One of the Muses, presiding over 


Music, 


Evad’ne. Daughter of Mars and Thebe; threw 
herself on the funeral pyre of her husband, Cata- 
neus, 


Fab’ula. Goddess of lies. 
Fa‘ma. Goddess of report, etc. 


Fates. Powerful goddesses, who presided over 
the birth and the life of mankind, were the three 
daughters of Nox and Erebus, named Clotho, 
Lachesis and Atropos. Clotho was supposed to 
hold the distaff, Lachesis to draw the thread of 
human life, and Atropos to cut it off. 


Fau’na, andFatu’a. Names of Cybele. 


Fau’ni. Rural gods, described as having the 
legs, feet and ears of goats. 


Fau/nus. ° Son of Mercury and Nox, and father 
of the Fauni. 


Flo’ra, The goddess of flowers. 


£ aoe The goddess of fortune; said to be 

ind, 

Furies. The three daughters of Nox and Ache- 
ron, named Alecto, Tisiphone and Megzra, with 
hair composed of snakes, and armed with whips, 
chains, etc. 

Galate’a. A sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus 
and Worts, passionately loved by Polyphemus. 


Gan’ymede. The son of Tros, King of Troy, 
Whom Jupiter, in the form of an eagle, snatched 
up and made his cup-bearer. 


Ge’ryon. A monster, having three bodies and 
three heads, and who fed his oxen with human 
flesh, and was therefore killed by Hercules. 


Gor’dius. A husbandman, but afterward king 
of Phrygia, remarkabie for tying a knot of cords, 
on which the empire of Asia depended, in so in- 
tricate a manner, that Alexander, unable to un- 
ravel it, cut it asunder, 


Gor’gons. The three daughters of Phorcus and 
Ceta, named Stheno, Euryale and Medusa. 
Their bodies were covered with impenetrable 
scales, their hair entwined with serpents; they 
had only one eye betwixt them, and they could 
change into stones those whom they looked on. 


Gra/’ces. Three goddesses, Aglaia, Thalia and 
Euphrosyne, represented as beautiful, modest 
virgins, and constant attendants on Venus, 

Ha/des. A title of Pluto. 


Har’pies. Winged monsters, daughters of Nep- 
tune and Terra, named Aello, Celeno and Ocy- 


pete, with the faces of virgins, the bodies dz vuk- 
tures, and hands armed with claws. 

He’be. The daughter of Juno ; goddess of: 
and Jupiter’s cup-bearer; banished from faeein 
on account of an unlucky fall, 


Hec’tor. The son of Priam and Hecuba; th= 
aoe eae of the Trojans, and slain or 
chilies, 


Hee’uba. The wife of Priam, who tore her eyée- 
out for the loss of her children. 


Hel’ena, or Hel’en. The wife of Menelaus, 
and the mcst beautiful woman of her age, who, 
running away with Paris, occasioned the Trojam 
war. 


Hel’enus. A son of Priam and Hecuba, spareé 
by the Greeks for his skill in divination. 


Helle. The daughter of Athamas, who, flying 
from her stepmother Ino, was drowned in the 
Pontic Sea, and gave it the name of Hellespont, 


Her’cules. The son of Jupiter and Alcmena; 
the most famous hero of antiquity, remarkable for 
his great strength and numerous exploits. 


Her’mes, A name of Mercury. 


Hermi/one, The daughter of Mars and Venus, 
and wife of Cadmus ; was changed into aserpent, 
Also, a daughter cf Menelaus and Helena, mar 
ried to Pyrrhus, . 


He’ro. A beautiful woman of Sestos, in Thrace, 
and priestess of Vers, whom Leander of Abydos. 
loved so tenderly t:.t he swam over the Helles« 
ae every night to see her; but he, at length, 

ing unfortunately drowned, she threw herself, 
in despair, into the sea. 

ei le er, Three nymphs, Agile, Arethusa 
and Hesperethusa, daughters of Hesperus. They 
had a garden bearing golden apples, watched by 
rea which Hercules slew, and bore away 
the fruit, 


Hes’perus. The son of Japetus, and brother to 
Atlas; changed into the evening star. 


Hippol’ytus. The son of Theseus and Antiope, 
A ippolyte, who was restored to life by Aiscula-- 
pius, at the request of Diana. 

Hippom’enes. A Grecian prince, who, beating 
Atalanta in the race by throwing golden apples 
before her, married her. They were changed by 
Cybele into lions. 

Hyacin’thus. A beautiful boy, beloved by 
eons and Zephyrus. The latter killed him; 
but Apollo changed the blood that was spilt into. 
a flower called hyacinth, 


My’ades. Seven daughters of Atlas and Athra, 
changed by Jupiter into seven stars. 


Hy’dra. A celebrated monster, or serpent, with 
seven, or, according to some, fifty heads, which 
infested the Lake Lerna, It was killed by 
Hercules. 


Hy’men. Son of Bacchus and Venus, and god. 
of marriage. 


Hyp’erion. Son of Coelus and Terra, 


Ica/rius. Son of @balus; having received from. 
Bacchus a hottle of wine, he went into Attica to 
show men the use of it, but was thrown into a 
well by some shepherds whom he had made 
drunk and who thought he had given them poison. 


Ie’arus. Theson of Dedalus, who, flying with 
his father out of Crete inco Sicily, and soaring too 
high, melted the wax of his wings, and fell into 
the sea, thence called the Icarian sea, 

To, The daughter of Inachus, turned by Jupiter 
into a white heifer, but afterward resumed her- 
former shape ; was worshipped after her death 
by the Egyptians, under the name of Isis. 

Iphigeni’a. The daughter of Agamemnon and 

iyienaseuze, who, standing ready as a victim to 

be sacrificed to appease the ire of Diana, was 
by that goddess transformed into a white hart 
and made a priestess, 

Y’ris, The daughter of Thaumas and Electra ; 
one of the Oceanides, and messenger and com- 
panion of Juno, who turned her into a rainbow. 

Ixi/on. A king of Thessaly, and father of the 
Centaurs. He killed his own sister, and was 
punished by being fastened in hell to a wheel per~ 
petually turning. 
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Ja/nus. Thesonof Apollo and Creusa, and first 
king of Italy, who, receiving the banished 
Saturn, was rewarded by him with the knowledge 
of husbandry, and of things past and future, 

Ja/son. The leader of the Argonauts, who, with 


Medea’s help, obtained the golden fleece from 
Colchis. 


Jocas’ta. The daughter of Creon. 
tingly married her own son, CEdipus, 

Ju’no. The daughter of Saturn and Ops; sister 
and wife of Jupiter, the great queen of heaven, 


She unwit- 


and of all the gods, and goddess of marriages 
and births. 
Ju’piter. The son of Saturn and Ops; the su- 


preme deity of the heathen world, the most pow- 
erful of the gods, and governor of all things. 


Lach/esis. One of the three Fates. 


Laoc’o. nm. A son of Priam and Hecuba, and 
high priest of Apollo, who opposed the reception 
of the wooden horse into Troy, for which he and 
his two sons were killed by serpents. 

Laom’edon. A king of Troy, killed by Hercules 
for denying him his daughter Hesione after he 
had delivered her from the sea-monster. 

La’res. Inferior gods at Rome, who presided 
over houses and families ; sons of Mercury and 

ra. 

Laver’na. A goddess’of thieves. 

Lean’der. See Hero. 


Le’the. A river of hell whose waters caused a 
total forgetfulness of things past. 


Luuben’tia. Goddess of pleasure. 

Liu’cifer. The name of the planet Venus, or 
Morning star; said to be the son of Jupiter and 
Aurora, i 

Zuci‘na. A daughter of Jupiter and Juno, anda 
goddess who presided over childbirth. 

Guna. The moon; the daughter of Hyperion 
and Terra. ; 

Luper’calia. Feasts inhonor of Pan. 

Mars. The god of war. 

Mede’a. The daughter of tes, and a wonder- 
ful sorceress or magician; she assisted Jason to 
obtain the golden fleece. 


Medu’sa. Thechiefofthe three Gorgons ; killed 
by Perseus. 

Megeze/ra. One of the Furies. 

Meg’ara. Wife of Hercules. 

Melpom/ene. One of the Muses, presiding over 
tragedy. 

Mem/’non. Theson of Tithonus and Aurora, and 
king of Abydon; killed by Achilles for assisting 
Priam, and changed into a bird at the request of 
his mother. 

Menela’us. Theson of Atreus, king of Sparta; 
brother of Agamemnon, and husband of Helen. 
Men’tor. The faithful friend of Ulysses, the 

overnor of Telemachus, and the wisest man of 
fiis time. 

Mer’cury. The son of Jupiter and Maia; mes- 
senger of the gods, inventor of letters, and god of 
eloquence, commerce and robbers. 

Mi/das. A king of Phrygia, who had the power 
ae him of turning whatever.he touched into 
gold. 

Miner’va. The goddess of wisdom, the arts, and 
war ; produced from Jupiter’s brain. 

Min’otaur. A celebrated monster, half manand 
half buil. k 

Mmemos’yne. The goddess of memory, and 
mother of the nine Muses, 

Mo’/mus. The son of Nox, and god of folly and 
pleasantry. 

Mor’pheus. The minister of Nox and Somnus, 
and god of sleep and dreams, 

Mors. Goddess of death. 

Mu/ses. Nine daughters of Jupiter and Mnemo- 
syne, named Calliope, Clio, Erato, Euterpe, 

elpomene, Polyhymnia, Terpsichore, Thalia 
and Urania. They were mistresses of all the 
sciences, and governesses of the feasts of the gods. 


Mu'ta. Goddess of silence. 


Na/iades. Nymphs of streams and fountains. 

Narcis’sus. A beautiful youth, who, falling in 
love with his own reflection in the water, ‘pined 
away into a daffodil, 

Nem/esis. One of the infernal deities, and god- 
dess of revenge. 

Nep’tune. Theson of Saturn and Ops; god of 
the sea, and, next to Jupiter, the most powerful 
deity. 

WNe/reids, Sea-nymphs. 

Nes’tor. The son of Neleus and Chloris, and 
king of Pylos and Messenia. He fought against 
the Centaurs, was distinguished in the Trojan 
war, and lived toa great age. 

Ni/obe. Daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Am- 
phion, who, preferring herself to Latona, had her 
fourteen children killed by Diana and Apollo, 
and wept herself into a stone. 

Nox. The most ancient of all the deities, and 
goddess of night. 

Ocean/‘ides. Sea-nymphs, daughters of Oceanus; 
three thousand in number. 

Oce/anus. An ancient sea-god. 

Gd/ipus. King of Thebes, who solved the rid- 
dle of the Sphinx, unwittingly killed his father, 
married his mother, and at last ran mad and 
tore out his eyes, 

Om’phale. A queen of Lydia, with whom Her- 
cules was so enamored that he submitted to 
spinning and other unbecoming offices. 


Ops. AnameofCybele. _ 

Ores’tes. The son of Agamemnon. 

Or’pheus. A celebrated Argonaut, whose skill 
in music is said to have been so great that he 


could make rocks, trees, etc., follow him. He 
was the son of Jupiter and Calliope. 
Osi'ris. See AZzs. : 
Palla’dium. A statue of Minerva, which the 


Trojans imagined fel: from heaven, and with 
which their city was deemed unconquerable. 

Pallas and Py’lotis. Names of Minerva. 

Pan. Theson of Mercury, and the god of shep- 
herds, huntsmen, and the inhabitants of the 
country. 

Pando’ra. The first woman, made by Vulcan; 
and endowed with gifts by all the deities. Jupi- 
ter gave her a box which contained all the evils 
and miseries of life, but with hope at the bottom. 


Par’is, or At/exander. Son of Priam and 
Hecuba ; a most beautiful youth, who ran away 
with Helen, and thus occasioned the Trojan war. 


Parnas’sus. A mountain of Phocis, famous for 
a temple of Apollo; the favorite residence of the 
Muses. 

Peg’asus. A winged horse belonging to Apollo 
and the Muses, which sprung from the blood of 
Medusa when Perseus cut off her head. 

Pena’tes. Small statues, or household gods, 

Penel/ope. A celebrated princess of Greece, 
daughter of Icarus, and wife of Ulysses; cele- 
brated for her chastity and constancy in the long 
absence of her husband. 


Per’seus. Son of Jupiter and Danaé; per- 
formed many extraordinary exploits by means 
of Medusa’s head, 

Pha/eton. Son of Sol (Apollo) and Climene. 
He asked the guidance of his father’s chariot for 
one day as a proof of his divine descent; but, 
unable to manage the horses, set. the world on 
fire, and was therefore struck by Jupiter with a 
thunderbolt into the river Po. 

Philomela. The daughter of Pandion, king of 
Athens; changed into a nightingale. 

Phin’eas. King of Paphlagonia; had his eyes 
torn out by Boreas, but was recompensed with 
the knowledge of futurity. Also, a king of 
Thrace turned into a stone by Perseus. 


Pho’bus. A title of Apollo. 

Ple‘iades. Seven daughters of Atlas and Plei- 
one, Changed into stars. 

Plu’to. The son of Saturn and Ops, brother of 
Jupiter and Neptune, and the god of the infernal 
regions. 


Plu’tus. The god of riches. 
Pomo/’na. The goddess of fruits and autumn, 
Polyhym/nia. The Muse or rnetoriz. 


Pri’am. The last king of Troy, the son of Lae 
omedon, under whose reign Troy was taken by 
the Greeks, . 

Prome’theus. The son of Tapetus; said te 
have stolen fire from heaven to animate two 
bodies which he had formed of ciav, and was 
therefore chained by Jupiter to Mount Caucasus, 
with a vulture perpetually gnawing his liver. 

Pros’/erpine. Wife of Pluto. 

Pro’teus. The son of Oceanus and Tethys; a 
sea-god and prophet, who possessed the power 
of changing himselfinto any shape. 

Psy’che. A nymph beloved by Cupid, and 
made immortal by Jupiter. 

Pye’mies, A nation of dwarfs only a span 
long, carried away by Hercules. 


PylVades. The constant friend of Orestes. 


Pyr’amus and Thisbe. Two lovers of Baby- 
lon, who killed themselves with the same sword, 
and thus caused the berries of the mulberry tree, 
een which they died, to change from white to 
red, 

Py’thon. A huge serpent, produced from the 
mud of the deluge; killed by Apollo, who, in 
memory thereof, instituted the Pythian games. 

Re’mus. The elder brother of Romulus, killed 
by him for ridiculing the city walls. 


Rhadaman’thus. One of the three infernal 
judges. 

Rom/ulus. The son of Mars Ilia; thrown into 
the Tiber by his uncle, but saved, with his twin 
brother, Remus, by a shepherd; became the 
founder and first king’of Rome. 

Sa/lii. The twelve frantic priests of Mars. 

Sa/lus. Goddess of health. 


Saturnalia. Feasts of Saturn. 


Sat’urn. A son of Ccelus and Terra; god of time, 

Sat’yrs. Attendants of Bacchus; horned mone 
sters, half goats, half men. 

Sem/ele, The daughter of Cadmus and Thebe, 
and mother of Bacchus. 

Semir’amis. A celebrated queen of Assyria, 
who built the walls of Babylon; was slain by 
her own: son, Ninyas, and turned into a pigeon. 

Sera’pis. See AZzs. 

Sile/nus. The foster-father, master and com- 
panion of Bacchus. He lived in Arcadia, rode 
on an ass, and was drunk every day, 

Sirens. Sea-nymphs, or sea-monsters, the 
daughters of Oceanus and Amphitrite. 

Sis’yphus. The son of Aolus; a most crafty 
prince, killed by .Theseus, and condemned by 
Pluto to roll up hill a large stone, which con- 
stantly fell back again. 

Sol. A name of Apollo. 

Som/’nus. Theson of Erebus and Nox,and the 
god of sleep. 

Sphinx. <A monster, who destroyed herself be» 
cause (Edipus solved the enigma she proposed. 

Sten’tor. A Grecian whose voice is reported 
to have been as strong and as loud as the voices 
of fifty men together. 

Sthe’no. One of the three Gorgons, 

Styx. A river of hell. 

Sylvanus. A god of woods and forests. 

Ta/cita. A goddess of silence. 

Tan’'talus. The son of Jupiter, and king of 
Lydia, who served up the limbs of his son, 
Pelops, to try the divinity of the gods, for which 
he was plunged to the chin in a Jake of hell, and 
doomed to everlasting thirst and hunger. 

Tar’tarus. The part of the infernal regions in 
which the wicked were punished. 

Tau’/rus. The bull under whose form Jupiter 
carried away Europa. 

Telem/achus. The only son of Ulysses. 

Terpsich’ore. The Muse presiding over danc» 
ing. 
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The/mis. The daughter of Ccelus and Terra, 
and goddess of justice. 


Ti’phys. Pilot of the ship Argo. 
Tisiph’one. One of the three Furies. 


Ti'‘tan. The son of Ccelus and Terra, elder 
brother of Saturn, and one of the giants who 
warred against heaven. 

Titho’nus. The son of Laomedon, loved by 
Aurora, and turned by her, in his old age, into a 
grasshopper. 

Tri/ton. Theson of Neptune and Amphitrite, a 
powerful sea-god, and Neptune’s trumpeter. 
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Tro‘ilus. A son of Priam and Hecuba. 

Troy. A city of Phrygia, famous for holding out 
a siege of ten years against the Greeks, but 
finally captured and destroyed. 

Ulys’ses. King of Ithaca, who, by his subtlety 
and cloquence, was eminently serviceable to the 
Greeks in the Trojan war. 


Ura/nia. The Muse of astronomy. 


Ve’nus. One of the most celebrated deities of 


the ancients, the wife of Vulcan, the goddess of 


beauty, the mother of love, and the mistress of 


the graces and of pleasures. 
Vertum/nus. A deity of the Romans, who pre- 


— 


sided over spring and orchards, and who wis the 
lover of Pomona. 

Ves’ta. The sister of Ceres and Juno, the god- 
dess of fire, and patroness of vestal virgins. 

Viri/placa. An inferior nuptial goddess, who 
reconciled husbands and wives, A temple at 
Rome was dedicated to her, whither the married 
couple repaired after a quarrel. 

Vul’can. The god who presided over subterra- 
neous fire, patron of workers in metal. 

Zeph’yrus. The west wind, son of AZolus and 
Aurora, and lover of the goddess Flora, 


Zeus. A title of Jupiter. 
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Accellerando, or Accel. Quicken the time 
gradually. 

Adagio. Very slow. 

Ad Libitum, or Ad Lib. At will. 

Affettuoso. Affecting, with pathos. 

Agitato. Agitated. 

Al Fine. To the end. 


Allegretto. Somewhat cheerful, but not so 
quick as Allegro. 


Allegro. Quick. 

AlSegno. To the sign, signifying that the per- 
former must go back to the sign ; S;, and play 
from that mark to the word Fixe, 


Amoroso, Lovingly. 

Andante. Somewhat slow. 

Andantino, Not quite so slow as Andante. 
Animato. In an animated style. 

A poco a poco. Little by little. 

Aria. An air or song. 

Assai. Very, extremely. 

A tempo. In the regular time. 

Bis. . Twice (repeat). : 
Brillante, Brilliant. 


Calando. Diminishing gradually in tone and 
speed, 


Cantabile. Ina graceful, singing style. 

Con Moto. In agitated style. With spirit, 

Con Spirito. With quickness and spirit. 

Coda. A few bars added to terminate a compo- 
sition, 

Colla Voce. With the voice or melody. 

Con Brio. With brilliancy. 

Gon Expressione. With expression, 


Crescendo, or Cres. Gradually increase the 
volume of tone. 


Da Capo, or D. ©. Repeat from the beginning 
to the word Fixe. 


Decrescendo, or Decres. Gradually dimin- 
ish the volume of tone, 


Delicato. Delicately. 

Del Segno. See Segno. 

Diminuendo, or Dim. Same as Decrescendo. 
Dolce, or Dol. Inasweet, smooth style. 
Doloroso. Ina mournful, pathetic style. 
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EK. And 
Ezxpressivo. 
Expressione, 
Fine. The end, 
Forte, orf. Loud. 
Fortissimo, or ff. Very loud. 


Forzando, or Fz. Signifies that the note is to 
be given peculiar emphasis or force. 


Forza. Force. 

Fuoco. With fire. 

Grave. Extremely slow. 

Grazioso. Ina graceful, elegant style. 

Impromptu. An extemporaneous production. 

L. H. Left hand. 

Larghetto. Slow and solemn, but less so than 
Largo.” 

Largo. Very slow and solemn. 

Legeremente. Lightly, gayly. 

Lentando. Slower by degrees. 

Legato. Inasmooth and connected manner. 

Lento. Inaslow time. 

Loco. Place, play as written. 

Maestoso. Majestic and dignified. 

Martellato. Struck with force. 

Meno. Less. 

Mezzo, or M. Neither loud nor soft—medium, 

Mezzo Forte, or mf. Rather loud, 

Mezzo Piano, ormp, Rathet soft. 

Moderato. Moderate. 

Molto. Very. 

Mosso. Movement. 

Moto, or Con Moto. With agitation and 


earnestness. 
Morendo. Dying away. 
Non Troppo. Not too much, 
Obligato. Cannot be omitted, 
Ottava, or 8va. An octave higher. 
Patetico. Pathetically. 
Pastorale. A soft and rural movement. 
Piano, orp. Soft. ‘ 
Pianissim6, or pp. Very soft. 
Piu. Very. 
Poco. A little, somewhat. 


} With expression. 


Pomposo. Pompous, grand. 


Presto. Very quick. 

Prestissimo. As quick as possible. 

Quasi. As if. 

Rallentando, or Rall. A gradual dimiau- 
tion of tone and retarding of movement, 

Religioso. Ina solemn style. 

Ritardando, or Ritard, or Rit. Gradually 


slower. 
Rinforzando, or Rf. With additional force, 


Ritenuto. Hold back the time at once. 
Scherzando. Playfully. 

Segue. Continue as before. 

Seria. Seriously. 

Sempre. Throughout—always. 
Semplice. Inasimple, unaffected style. 


Segno, or :S:. Sign; as, AZ segno, to ibe eae 


Dal Segno, repeat from the sign to the 
Fine. 
Senza. Without. 
Sforzando. Emphasized, 
Sincopato. Forced out of time. 
Smorzando. Smoothed, decreased. 
Soave. Soft and delicate. 
Sotto Voce. In an undertone. 
Sostenuto. In a smooth, connected style, 
Spirito, or Con Spirito. With spirit. 
Staccato. Detached, short. 
Tempo. Intime. 
Eempo di Marcia. In marching time. 
Tempo di Valse. In waltz time. 
Tempo Primo, In the original time. 
Trillando. Shaking on a succession of notes, 
Tranquillo. Tranquilly. 
Tutto Forza. As loud as possible. 
Veloce. With Velocity. 
Vigoroso. Boldly, vigorously. 
Vivace. With extreme briskness and anima 
tion, 
Vivo. Animated, lively. 
Volti Subito. Turn over the pages quickly. 
Zeloso. With zeal. 
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Words and Phrases, Persons, Places, Pictures, Buildings, Streets and Monuments frequently alluded to in 


Literature and in Conversation. 


O has not met, either in reading or conversation, with allusions to matters with which he was previously unacquainted? 

@ Facts and fancies of history and romance are continually encountered, to which only a liberal education or a wide course 

of study will give the key. We have gathered below a glossary of the most frequent of these allusions, and we flatter 
ourselves that the succeeding pages will throw a flood of light upon many interesting topics which to the majority of 

people have heretofore been dark and inext able. 


Abderite. Democritus, the original laugh- 
ing philosopher, was born in Abdera, a Thra- 
cian city. From him a scoffer or person 

iven to continual laughing 1s called an 

bderite. 

Abraham’s Bosom. 
blessed dead. 

Abyla and Calpe, the Pillars of Hercules, 
the exit from the Mediterranean. 

Academics.  Plato’s disciples were so 
called from the Academy. 

Academy. (Academe.) Plato founded 
his school in a gvmnasium of this name near 
Athens, 368 B.C. 

Academy, The French. A French sci- 
entific body limited to forty members. 

Acadia. Formerly thc name of Nova 
Scotia. 

Adam’s Apple. A part of the throat 
where, it is said, a piece of the forbidden fruit 
lodged 

Admirable Crichton, The. James 
Crichton, an accomplished Scotchman of the 
sixteenth century. 

Admiral, The highest rank in the Navy. 

#@neid. An epic poem by Virgil. 

Ages. The five ages of the world accord- 
ing to Hesiod, are the Golden, the Silver, the 
Brazen, the Heroic and the Iron. 

Alabama. A Confederate privateer vuilt 
in England. Sunk by the Kearsarge June 
roth, 64. ¥ 

Aladdin’s Window, To Finish. Trying 
to complete another’s work. Aladdin’s palace 
was pertect except one window left for the 
Sultan to finish, but his treasure failed him. 

Albany Regency. Name appliec sixty 
years ago tosome Democrats at Albany, N.Y. 

Albino. A person with white skin and 
hairaidredeyes. The Portugueseso called 
the wh-te negroes, 


Albion. England, so called from the 
chalky white cliffs. 


Aldine Press. Founded by Aldus Manu- 
tius at Venice in 1496. Editions of the class- 
ics issued from this press were called the 
Aldine editions. This term is now applied to 
some clegant editions of English works, 

Alexandrian Library. Was founded by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. It contained 700,000 
volumes, and was burnt 47 B. C, 


The rest of the 


Alexandrine Age. 323-640, when Alex- 
andria was the seat of the highest culture. 

Alhambra. A magnificent palace and a 
fortress built by the Moors at Granada, in 
Spain. 

All-Hallows. All Saints’ day, Nov. 1st. 

Allah. Arabic name of God. 


Almacks. Assembly room in London 
where the most exclusively aristocratic balls 
were given. 

Almighty Dollar. <A phrase first used 
by Irving in his Creole Village, and which has 
become quite common. The title of a play. 

Alsatia. A quarter in London where 
criminals take refuge. 

Alto-Relievo. Figures in marble or cast- 
nee projecting one-half or more from the 
tablet. 

Ambrosia. Food of the Gods. 


Anachronism. An error in computing 
time. ; 

Anacreontics. Poems composed in the 
manner of Anacreon, 4 great poet noted for 
his exact imitation of nature. 

Ancien Regime. The French Govern- 
ment previous to the revolution of 1798. 

Angling, The Father of. Izaak Walton. 

Annus Mirabilis. (Wonderful year.) 
A. D. 1666. Noted for the great fire in Lon- 
don, the Plague, and an English victory over 
the Dutch. 

Antoninus, The Wall of. Was built by 
the Romans in A, D. 140 across Scotland be- 
tween the Clyde and the Frith of Forth; an 
embankment of earth. 

Apollo Belvedere. One of the most beau- 
tiful and perfect representations of the human 
form is Veactaiue of Apollo in the Belvedere 
Gallery of the Vatican Palace at Rome. 

Appian Way. The road from Reme to 
Capua, The oldest Roman road. 

Apples of Sodom. Beautiful fruit, but 
full of ashes. Applied figuratively to the dis- 
appointment of sin, 

Apple, Golden. Prize for beau 
ed before Paris, between Juno, P 
Venus ; awarded by him to Venus, 

Arabesque. Decoration in Moorish style. 

Arcadian, Ashepherd; a Greek grazing 
country named Arcadia has furnished this 
word to the poets, 


disput- 
as and 


Argo. The ship in which Jason and his 
fifty-four compani ns sailed when going to 
Colches for the Goiden Fleece. 


Argonauts. The adventurers on the Argo. 

Argus-eyed. Crafty, watchful. Argus 
had a hundred eyes ; the jealous Juno put him 
on detective duty over Io. 

Armada, The Spanish. A fleet of 130 
ships gathered by Philip of Spain for the in- 
vasion of England in 1500. Queen Elizabeth 
was busy preparing for resistance when the 
news came that a storm had completely 
wrecked the Armada. 

_Artesian Well. Boring in the earth un- 
til water is reached that will flow spontane- 
ously. Their first use was in Artois, France. 

Aryans. The stem of the Indo-European 
peoples. 

Astor Library. Founded by John Jacob 
Astor in New York City. 


Athens, The Modern. Boston. 


Augustan Age. As the most flourishing 
period of the Roman literature was during 
the time of Augustus, that name is given 
to any age wherein literature is pre-eminent, 

Auld Reekie. Scotland. 


Avalon. King Arthur’s burial-place, 
Glastonbury. 

Ayreshire Poet, The. Burns, His birth- 
place was near Ayr in Scotland, 


Barnburners. A name given some years 
ago to radical Democrats, a leading man 
amongst whom was John Van Buren. 

Babylonish Captivity. Theseventy years’ 
captivity of the Jews at Babylon, 608-538 B.C. 

Baconian Philosophy. The inductive 
philosophy of Lord Bacon, 

Balmoral Castle. A Scotch castle own: 
ed by Queen Victoria, where she spends most 
of her time in the summer. 

Bank of England. Founded 1604. 


Bard of Avon. Shakspere, so called 
from his home being Stratford-on-Avon, 


Barmecide’s Feast. <A mockery, a de- 
lusion andasham. Barmecide asked astarv- 
ing beggar to dinner, and seated him at a 
table of empty dishes. 

Basilisk. A mythical serpent with power 
to kill by merely looking at its victim, 
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Basso Relievo. Figures in marble and 
eastings that project but a little from the plane. 

Bastile. French prison and fortress. 
People were incarcerated here by /etire de 
cachet, without notice or trial, Destroyed 
by a mob, 1708. 

Battle of the Books. Satire by Dean Swift 
comparing ancient and modern literature. 

Battle of the Kegs. A practical joke on 
the British General Loring, Detailed in a 
ballad of the Revolutionary war. 

Battery, The. <A park in New York City 
adjoining the river. 

Beacon St. The aristocratic residence 
street of Boston. 

Beauty and the Beast. A fairy tale. 
Beauty lives with the Beast to save her fath- 
er’s life. By her love she disenchants the 
Beast, who proves to be a great Prince. 

Bedlam. A mad-house. 

Bee, The Attic. Plato; so called from 
his honeyed style. 

Bee, The Busy. 
munal industry. 

Beelzebub. A Philistine deity. 

Begging the Question. Assuming as 
true what you are to prove. 

Belle France, La. Beautiful France. 

Belgravia. Fashionable quarter of Lon- 
don. 

Bell the Cat. In a convention of mice 
it was proposed to hang a bell on the cat’s 
neck, to give warning of her coming. No 
one reuhd seers on the committee, 

Bell, The Passing. Rung formerly when 
persons were dying. 

Beloved Disciple, The. St. John. 

Bess, Good Queen. Queen Elizabeth. 

Bibliotheque National. (National Li- 
brary.) At Paris ; contains over 1,000,000 books, 
150,000 MSS. 

Billingsgate. Coarse language. Such 
as is used at the fish market of Billingsgate in 
London; a fishwife’s tongue being suid to be 
remarkably expressive. 

Black Death. A plague which desolated 
Europe, Asia and Africa in the fourteenth 


Anexample of com- 


century. 
Black Friday. Gold panic Sept, 26th, 
1869. Immense fortunes lost and won same 


day. Investigation could never discover the 
true inwardness of it. 

Black Hole of Caleutta. Dark prison 
cell wherein Surajah Dowlah shut up 146 
British soldiers; only 23 lived till morning. 

Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Edward ITI. 

Black Republicans. The Republican 
party of U. S. so called when opposing the 
extension of slavery. 

Blarney Stone. Itssupposed virtue when 
kissed is to impart a smooth and oily tongue. 
Profusion of compliments is called Blarney. 
This stone is in Blarney Castle, near Cork, 
Ireland. 

Bluebeard. 
nursery story. 

Blue Laws. Some severe New England 
statutes were so called. 

Blue Stocking. A literary society at 
Venice in 1400, whose merabers wore blue 
stockings, is the origin of this name fora 
female pedant. 

Bohemian. As opposed to Philistine, an 
artist or literary man living loosely by his wits. 

aoe de Boulogne. A Parisian prome- 
nade. 


Border, The. Frontier of England and 
Scotland, 


Border Minstrel, The. Sir Walter Scott, 


Border States. Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Missouri. 


A wife-killing tyrant, in a 


i 


Bourgeoisie. A class of the people of 
France mostly composed of traders and 
manufacturers. ‘ 


Boulevard. A wide street in Paris, in the 
place of the ancient ramparts. 


Bourse. Parisian stock exchange. 


Bow Bells. Aset of bells in the Church 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, One ‘‘born 
within sound of Bow Bells” is a Cockney. 


Bowery, The. A New York thoroughfare, 


Boycott. To refuse to have anything to 
do with a person. To let him severely alone, 
A trying ordeal passed through by Captain 
Boycott in Ircland in 1881, No one would 
sell to him, buy from him, work for him or 
speak to him. 


Brandy Nose. Queen Anne of England. 


Breeches Bible, The. An edition in 
which ‘‘aprons”’ in Gen. iii. 7 is rendered 
** breeches.” 


Bride of the Sea. Venice. 
Bridge of Sighs. In Venice. Connects 
Doge’s Palace and State Prison. Over this 


bridge the condcmned passed when on their 
way to be executed, 


British Museum. Library and museum 
in London. 


Broadway. The principal business street 
of New York. 


Brook Farm. A Socialistic community 
to carry out the idea of Fourierism; was 
founded at West Roxbury, Mass., 1841. 


Brother Jonathan. America; an Amer- 
ican. Some doubt as to its origin, but it is 
said to come from Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, 
of Connncticut, in speaking of whom Wash- 
ington would say, ‘* We must consult Brother 
Jonathan.” 


Buncombe. Clap-trap speeches, to cajole 
constituents, more than for immediate effect. 
Buncombe is in North Carolina, A North 
Carolina member said a fiery speech was not 
delivered to the House, but to Buncombe. 

Bunker Hill Monument. An obelisk 
of granite marking the site of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, fought between the British and 
Americans, June 17, 1775. 


Cachet, Lettres de. (Sealed letters.) 
Blank warrants with the seal of the French 
King already affixed for imprisoning or re- 
leasing any person in the Bastile. 

Caledonia. Scotland. 

Calumet. An Indian pipe. In old times 
a treaty of peace with* the red men would be 
ratified by smoking the calumet. 


Campagna. The plains around the city 
of Rome. 


Carbonari. A secret political society or- 
ganized in Italy, 1820. 


Carmagnole. Song and dance in the 
French Revolution. 


Cartesian Philosophy. From Descartes, 
**T think, therefore I exist.” 


Castle Garden. At New York City, the 
landing-place of emigrants, 


Catacombs. Subterranean sepulchres. 


About three miles from Rome in the Appian 


Way a vast number of long underground pas- 
sages about three feet wide and ten feet high. 
On each side in niches were deposited the 
bodies of the martyrs and early Christians. 
These niches were closed with tiles or slabs 
of marble having proper inscriptions on 
them. During the persecutions the Christians 
concealed themselves in these caves. 


Cavalier Servente. The escort of a 
married woman, 

Cecilia, St. 
music. 


Celestial Empire. China, whose first 
Emperors were all divinities, 


A martyr; patroness of 
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Central Park. The great park of New 
York City; contains 863 acres. 


Champs de Mars. A field in Paris for 
military mancuvres. 


Champs Eiysees. A promenade in Paris. 
_ Charter Oak. A trec in Hartford, Conn. 
in which the Colonial Charter was secreted 
in 1088. It was blown down in 1856, 

Chauvinism. Patriotism of the blatant 


kind, from Chauvin, one of Scribe’s charac- 
ters. 


Cheapside. A thoroughfare in London. 


Chiltern Hundreds, To Accept the. A 
member of the English Parliament cannot 
resign, and cannot hold office during mem- 
bership. If he wishes to leave, he can vacate 
his seat by accepting the office of Steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 


_ Chiltern Hundreds. <A tract in Buck- 
inghamshire and Oxfordshire, England, to 
which is attached the nominal office of 


| steward under the crown, 


Christ Church. The name of the largest 
college in the University of Oxford. 

Cid, The. The Spanish hero, Don Rod- 
erigo Laynez, Count of Bivar. 

Cincinnati, The. Society of American 
Revolutionary officers. 


Citizen King, The. 
France. 


Cockaine, Land of. An imaginary 
country of ease and pleasure; usually applied 
to London, 

Colossus of Rhodes. A brass statue 
one of the wonders of the world, which stood 
astride the entrance to the port of Rhodes, 


Columbia. Poetical name of the United 
States. 


Column of Vendome. A stone pillar in 
Paris erected by Napoleon, commemorating 
the successes of the French armies. It was 
thrown down by the Communists in 1871. 

Confederate States. The eleven States 
which seceded in 1861, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia. 

Congressional Library. At Washing- 
ton; it is the largest in the United States, 


Consols. English public securities, 


Copperheads. Northern sympathizers 
with the South in the Civil war. 


Corncrackers, The. Kentuckians, 


Corn Law Rhymer, The. Ebenezer 
Elliott. 


Corso. The chief thoroughfare of Rome. 
Crapaud, Johnny. A Frenchman, 


Credit Mobilier. An authorized stock 
company. The American Credit Mobilier 
formed for raising money for the Pacific 
Railroad raised a foul odor in 1873, 


Crocodile Tears. Counterfeit sorrow. 
A fable says the crocodile weeps as it eats its 
victim, 

Cumberland. “A United States vessel 
sunk by the Confederate ram Merrimac in 
Hampton Roads, March 8, 1862. ; 


Curfew Bell. At8 o’clock, the ringing of 
the curfew bellin old times in England, all 
lights were extinguished, the fires raked up 
and covered, and the people of the Kingdom 
retired to bed. This rule, made by William 
the Conqueror, lasted for a long time, and 
even yet there is some sign of its observance 
in the nine o’clock bell rung in many parts of 
New England. - 


Louis Philippe of 


Damocles’ Sword. Damocles, having 
commented upon the happiness which the 
tyrant Dionysius must enjoy, was invited by 
him to a feast where, whilst discussing the 
good things, he looked up and discovered a 
sword hanging bya single hair immediately 
over his head. 
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Darby and Joan. The loving couple. 

Darwinian Theory. An explanation of 
the origin of species in animals, that they 
come from one or a few original forms, the 
present differences resulting trom develop- 
ment and natural selection. 

De Profundis. The 1zoth Psalm; part of 
the burial service. 

Debatable Ground. Land on the west- 
ern border of Scotland, disputed between 
England and Scotland. 

Defender of the Faith. Henry VIII. 
received this title from Pope Leo. X., and 
his successors have borne it ever since. 


Directory, The French. By the Con- 
stitution of 1705, the executive power was 
vested in five Directors; it lasted only four 


years. 
Dixie, The Land of. The Southern States. 


Dizzy. The nickname of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. ‘ 

Doctors’ Commons. The place where 
the Ecclesiastical Court sat in London. 

Doctrinaire. A_cant term in French 
politics, given to the proposer of an imprac- 
ticable compromise measure, 

Doe, John. The fictitious plaintiff in 
ejectment suits, the defendant being Richard 

oe. 

Doomsday Book. Compiled by order of 
William the Conqueror. It contained a sur- 
vey and an estimate of value of all the lands 
in England. 

Donnybrook Fair. A once celebrated 
annual fair near Dublin. = 

Douay Bible, The. The English Bible 
authorized by the Roman Catholic Church; 
first published at Douay, France. 

Downing Street. The official residence of 
the English Prime Minister since the time of 
Sir Richert Walpole is in Downing Street, 
London. 

Drury Lane Theater. 
epened in 1688. 

Dying Gladiator. 
the Capitol at Rome. 


In London; was 


An ancient statue in 


Eastern States, The. Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. 

Ecce Homo. A painting by Correggio 
representing the Savior crowned with 
thorns, 


Ecole Polytechnique. A Parisianschool, 
the graduates of which are given places in 
the public service. 


El Dorado. A fabulous region in South 
America, surpassing all other countries in 
the preduction of gems and precious metals. 
A name for any wealthy country. 

Elephant, Seeing the. 
world, 


Elgin Marbles. A collection of Greek 
sculptures made by Lord Elgin. Now in the 
British Museum. 


Esecurial, The. A royal residence built 
by Philip II.; it is the largest structure in 
Spain, and one of the most splendid buildings 
in Europe. It is 22 miles: from Madrid and 
contains a palace, a church, a monastery, 
free schools and a mausoleum. 


Eternal City, The. Rome. 


Eureka. (I have found it.) Exclamation 
of Archimedes when he discovered the method 
of proving that the sum of the squares of the 
des of a right-angled triangle equaled the 
square of the hypothenuse. 


Evangelists, Symbols of the. Matthew 
has a scroll before him and holds a pen; 
Mark cits writing, with a winged lion by his 
side; Luke has a pen and a scroll, near him 
is an ox; John is a young man behind whom 
is an eagle. 


Seeing the 


Exclusion, Bill of. <A bill which passed 
the English House of Commons in 167y, pro- 
posing to exclude the Duke of York from the 
throne because he was a Roman Catholic. 


Expounder of the Constitution, The. 
Daniel Webster. 


Fabian Policy. Delaying; dilatory. 
From Quintus Fabius Maximus, the Khoman 
General who successfully opposed Hannibal, 
the Carthaginian, by avoiding a battle and 
continually harassing him, 


Fabius, The American. George Wash- 
ington. 

Fairmount Park. In Philadelphia, 
where the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 was 
held; contains nearly 3,000 acres. 


Faineants, Les Rois. (Do-nothing 
Kings.) The last twelve Kings ofthe Mcrov 
ingian Dynasty were so called. For abcut 
100 years previous to 720, when Pepin de- 
throned Childeric III., they were mere pup- 
pee and the supreme authcrity was exercised 

y the mayors of the palace. 


Falernian. A celebrated ancient Italian 
wine grown at Falernum, 


Faneuil Hall. In Boston, built 17423 called 
the “cradle of Liberty,” for there the Revolu- 
tionary patriots were wont to assemble, 


Farmer George. George III. of Eng- 
land; so called from his love of agriculture, 


Fata Morgana. <A mirage in the Straits 
of Messina. 


Father of his Country. 
ington. 

Fathers of the Latin Church. St. 
Ambrose of Milan, St. Augustine, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Hilary, St. Jerome, Lactantius. 

Faubourg St. Antoine. The part of 
Paris where the workingmen live. 


Faubourg St. Germain. 
part of Paris. 


Fenians. A society of Irishmen formed 
in the United States in 1865 to free Ireland. 


stield of the Cloth of Gold. Plainin 
France where Francis I. and Henry VIII, 
met on a mutual visit. It is historical on 
account of the gorgeous display, both parties 
being most extravagant in their outfit. 


Fifth Avenue. A celebrated residence 
street in New York. 

Fighting Joe. 
Joseph Hooker, 


First Gentleman in Europe. 
IV. of England. 


Five Points. A once notorious locality 
in New York. 

Flagellants. Religious fanatics of the 
thirteenth century who went about naked and 
scourging themselves. 

Fleet, The. 
down in 1845. 

Flowery Kingdom, The. China, 

Flying Dutchman. A spectre ship 
cruising about the Cape of Good Hope. Fore- 
bodes trouble to whoever sees it. 

Forte. Strong point. 

Fort Sumter. In the harbor of Charles- 
ton, S.C. Here were heard the first sounds 
of the cannons’ thunder in the late Civil war. 

Fourierism. Charles Fourier, a French 
visionary, proposed a system of communism 
in which the world should be divided into 
‘*phalansteries’”? of four hundred families 
who were to live and work in common, 

Freshman. A student in his first year. at 
college, 

Funk, Peter. A mock auction; a person 
employed to act as an apparent purchaser 
ead bi up articles for sale. 


George Wash- 


Aristocratic 


The American General 


George 


A London prison taken 
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Gadshill. Near Rochester, in Kent, 
Euyiand, Place wuere Falstaff met so many 
mci in buckram, Charles Dickens’ residence 
was at Gadsiiuil, 


Genre Painting. Represents ordinary 
domestic and rural scenes. 


George, St., and the Dragon. St. 
George, the patron saint of England, 1s said 
to have slain in Libya a hideous dragon 
whose daily food was a virgin. 


_Gerrymander. The geographical appor- 
tionment of districts to give prepondcrance 
to one political party. Started in Massa: 
chusctts, and named from its Governor, El- 
bridge Gerry, Example, a shoestring district 
in Missouri. 

Ghetto. The quarter in Rome to which 
the Jews were formerly restricted. 


Ghibelline. One of a faction in Italy in 
the thirteenth century, which favored the 
German Emperors, in opposition to the 
Guelphs, adherents of the Pope. 


Girondists; The Gironde. Moderate 
“Constitutional”? Republican party in the 
French Revolution in 1798. 

Glencoe. _ A pass in Argyleshire, Scot- 
land. Here, February 13, 1691, were massacred 
thirty-eight of the McDonalds by one hun- 
erg and twenty soldiers under Capt. Camp- 

ell, 


Gobelins. A fey and carpet manu- 
factory at Paris, founded by Gobelin, a dyer, 
about 370 years ago. 

Godiva, Lady. Wife of Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, who oficred to remit certain exactions 
to his tenants if shc would ride naked through 
the strects of Coventry. She did so, ai! the 
people closing their doors and keeping within 
exccpt one, *“‘ Peeping Tom,’ who was struck 
blind for peeping at her. 

Golconda. The neighborhood of some 
rich diamond mines in India, 


Gold Fever. 1849; peopled California. 

Golden Age. A period of innocence and 
prosperity. Nearly always refers to some 
past age. 

Golden Gate. The entrance to the harbor 
of San Francisco. 


Golden Horn. The estuary of the Bos- 
pee upon whose banks Constantinople is 
ult. 


Gordian Knot. A difficulty; an obstacle. 
Gordius, King of Phrygia, consecrated to 
Jupiter a wagon, the beam and yoke of which 
were tied together by such an intricate knot 
that no one could unravel it. An oracle hav- 
ing foretold that he who could urtie this 
knot would be master of Asia, Alexander 
cut it asunder with his sword. 

Gordon Riots, The. In 1780in London, 
the bill passed by the House of Commons for 
the relief of the Roman Catholics caused so 
much ill -feeling that Lord George Gordon, a 
fanatic, incited the mob to try and force its 
repeal. Dickens in his Barnaby Rudge gives 
a vivid description of these riots. 

Gotham. A name sometimes applied to 
New York City. 

Gotham, The Wise Men of. Noted for 
their folly. Gotham was an English village. 
Great Commoner, The. William Pitt. 

Great Duke, The. Wellington. 

Great Eastern. The largest vessel ever 
launched. - She was built to carry 1,000 pas~ 
sengers and 5,000 tons of cargo, Her chief 
work has been in the laying of ocean tele- 
graph cables. 

Great Pyramid, The. Is at Gheezeh, 
Egypt. Itis 484 feet high. 

Greenbacks. United States Treasury 
notes. So named from their color, 

Green Isle, The. Ireland. Sometimes 
also called the Emerald Isle. 


Greenwood. A cemetery in Brooklyn, 
N.Y 
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Gregorian Year. 1582; it being proved 
that the years were eleven minutes shorter 
than what they were counted at, Gregory 
XIII. took ten days of October out of that 
year and advanced the dates so as to correct 
the calendar. The reform has been accepted 
throughout Christendom, except in Russia, 
Example: George Washington, born Febru- 
ary 11,0.S. 

Gretna Green. A Scotch village famous 
for runaway matches, 


Grub Street. In London; used to be 
noted for its literary denizens. 


Guelphs. The adherents in the thirteenth 
century of the Papacy against the German 
Emperors. They were the constant oppo- 
nents of the Ghibellines, and between them 
Italy was kept in turmoil. 


Guildhall, The London town hall. 


Gunpowder Plot, The. A plot to blow 
up the English Parliament in its House, 
Nowecshey 5,1605. A cellar undcrneath was 
stored with gunpowder intended to be touch- 
ed off during the session by Guy Fawkes. 
The discovery was made in time to prevent 
mischief. To use a modern but inclegant 
phrase, the plot was considered by some 
people to be “a put-up job.” 

Gyses’ Ring. A ring which made the 
wearer invisible. Gyges, having found a 
man’s corpse in a brazen horse that he dis- 
covered in a cave, took a ring from the finger 
of the dead that rendered him invisible, 
using this ring he entered unscen the chamber 
of thé King of Lydia and murdered him, He 
became King. 


Habeas Corpus Act, The. Was passed 
in the time of Charles II. and provides that 
the body of any person restrained of his lib- 
erty must on proper application be brought 
belee a Judge and the reason of hisc onfine- 
ment stated. The Judge will then determine 
the amount of bail he shall furnish, or he will 
remand him to prison or allow him his free- 
dom, as the case may require. 


Halcyon Days. A period of happiness 
days of peace and tranquility. The halcyon, 
as the kingfisher was ancicntly called, was 
said to lay her eggs in nests on rocks near the 
sea during the calm weather about the winter 
solstice. 

landicap. Apportionment of the weights 
that must be carried in a race by different 
horses, ccnsidering their age and strength, to 
equalize their chances. 


Hansard. Name of the firm which prints 
the dcbates of the British Parliament. 


Hanse Towns. In the twelfth century 
som2 commercial cities in the north of Ger- 
many formed an association for the protec- 
tion of commerce. To these other similar 
cities in Holland, England, France, Spain 
and Italy acceded, and for centuries this con- 
federacy commanded the respect and defied 
the power of Kings. 


Hanseatic League. The name of the 
confederation of Hanse towns. There were 
seventy-two cities in the Icague, and they 
held triennial conventions called Hansa. It 
has long since fallen to pieces. Four of its 
members, Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen and 
Frankfort, are called free cities, but are really 
part of the German Empire. 


Hare, Mad as a March. 
wilder tian usual in March, 


Harpies. Three ravenous and filthy mon- 
sters, each having a woman’s face and the 
body of a vulture. Their names were Aello, 
Ocypete and Celeno. Juno sent them to 
plunder the table of Phineus. 

Hari-Kari. (Happy dispatch.) Japanese 
official suicide. 

“Harvest Moon. The full moon at or 
nearest the fall equinox; rises for a number of 
days about sunset. 


Heathen Chinee, The. A ponm. 


The hare is 
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Heidelberg Castle. Ruins near Heidel- 
berg, Germany. , 

Hegira. The date of Mohammed’s flight 
from Mecca, July 16th, 622, The epoch from 
which the Mohammedans compute their 
time. 

High Church. The more conservative 
portion of the Episcopal Church, 

High Seas, The. The sea beyond three 
miles from the coast. 

History, The Father of. 
the Greek historian, 

Hobson’s Choice. Take what is offered 
or go without. Tobias Hobson, an English 
stable-keeper, made whatever customer came 
to hire a horse take the one nearest the door. 

Holborn. A street in London by which 
criminals used to be carried out to execution 
at Tyburn. 

Holy Alliance. Formed in 1816 by Aus- 
tria, Prussia and Russia. 


Herodotus, 


Holy Family, The. The name of pic- 


tures representing in group the infant Jesus, 
St. Joseph, the Blessed Virgin, John the 
Baptist, Anna, and St. Elizabeth, The most 
celebrated are by Michael Angelo at Florence, 
by Raphael in London, and by Leonardo da 
inci in the Louvre. 
Holy Land, The. Palestine. 


Holy League, The. The alliance of Pope 
Juuus II., France, Germany, Spain and 
some of the Italian Republicsin 1508, against 
Venice, ; 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. (Shame to 
him who evil thinks.) Motto of the highest 
order of knighthood in Great Britain, that of 
the Garter, instituted by Edward III. Ata ball, 
a garter of the Countess of Salisbury, having 
fallen off, was picked up by the King, who 
expressed himself in the above phrase and 
fastened it around his ownknee. This inci- 
dent led to the formation of the order, 

Honors of War. Allowing a surrendered 
enemy to keep his arms. 

Hotel de Ville. The city hall in French 
and Belgian cities. 

Houris. Beautiful virgins of Paradise; 
promised by the Koran for the delight of the 
true believers. 

Hundred Days, The. From March 20, 
1815, when Napoleon escaped from Elba, to 
June 22, 1815, when he abdicated. 


Iconoclast. (Image-breaker.) A radical 
reformer. 

Hiiad. A Greek epic poem by Homer, re- 
lating the story of the siege of Troy by the 
Greeks. 

Independence, Declaration of. Issued 
July 4, 1776. 

Independence Hall. In Philadelphia, 
Pa., where Congress met and adopted the 
Declaration ot Independence. 

Index Expurgatorius. A list of books 
forbidden to be read by the Roman Catholic 
Church, 

Inns of Court. The four London law 
societies which have the sole right of admit- 
ting candidates to the Bar, They are Gray’s 
Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple and 
the Middle Temple. 


Inquisition. A tribunal established in 
some countries to try heretics. 
Irish Agitator, The. Daniel O’Connell. 
Iron City, The. Pittsburg, Pa. 
: Iron Duke, The. The Duke of Weliing- 
on. 


Iron Mask, The Man in the. Amys- 
terious French state prisoner, 


Jack Ketch. The hangman, The name 
of an English hangman. : 


Jack Robinsom. Before you can say 
Jack Robinson; at once. Jack Robinson 
was notcd for the shortness of his visits; the 
servant had scarcely time to. repeat his name, 
before he would leave. 

Jack, The Giant Killer. 
hero, 

Jack, The American, or Union. The 
blue ground of the American flag with the 
stars but without the stripes. 

Jacobins. A revolutionary club, 1789, in 
Paris, held its meetings in what had been the 
Jacobin Monastery, ‘They were violent and 
extreme in the measures they proposed. Their 
name spread to all similar erponsea gees and 
to individuals acting with them throughout 
France. 

Jacobites. Adherents of James II. of 
England, and of the Stuarts, his descendants. 

Jardin des Plantes. Botanical and 
zoological garden in Paris. 

Jardin Mabille. Of world-wide notoriety. 
A Parisian resort where the can-can flourish- 
ed. Suppressed in 1882. 

Jericho, Gone to. Disappeared; ruined. 

Jerusalem Delivered. <An Italian epic 
poem by Torquato Tasso. 

Jingo, Jingoism. Expression applied in 
England to those who wanted the English 
Government to assume an aggressive foreign 
policy, 1874-1880. 

John Bull. England. Nickname for an 
Englishman, 


A nursery 


John Chinaman. The Chinese in 
America. 

Johnny Cakes. Made of Indian mea} 
baked in the ashes. 


Jubilee, Year of. Among the Jews the 
jubilee came every fiftieth year, which was 
the year after one week of weeks of years had 
passed (seven times seven). All slaves who 
were of Hebrew blood were freed, all debts 
were canceled and all lands returned to orig- 
inal owners during the jubilee. In the Roman 
Catholic Church it is observed every twenty- 
fifth year. 


Juggernaut. A Hindoo god who has a 
famous temple in India, There is an immense 
car in the service of this god, which, when 
moved about the country, causes the greatest 
excitement. The car resembles a large build- 
ing and its weight is very heavy. Itis dragged 
along by the multitude and their fanati- 
cism is so great thet crowds of devotees cast 
themselves under the wheels and are crushed 
to death, a fate which they believe ensures 
paradise, 


Julian Era, The. A method of reckoning 
time from 46 B.C,, when Cesar reformed the 
calendar, 


Junius, Letters of. Some remarkable 
political letters written during the reign of 
George III, Their authorship is »nknown. 


Kansas, Bleeding. So called by Horace 
Greeley during the Free Soil controversy. 


Kensington Gardens. A London Park 
near which Queen Victoria was born, 

Kilkenny Cats, The. Disputing people; 
from the old verse: 


There once were two cats in Kilkenny, 
Who each thought there was one cat too 


eh 

So they howled and they fit, and they scratch- 
ed and they bit, 

Until instead of two cats there wasn’t any. 


King can do no wrong, The. Meaning 
that the Ministers and notthe King are re- 
sponsible for mistakes of government. 


King of Ivetot. The Seigneur of Ivetot 
was made king of his estate by the King of 
France as a recompense for the killing of his 
father, It was a kingdom of eight square 

es. 
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King Cole. A legendary king of Britain, 
who affected tobacco and spirits. 

King Cotton. A name given to the great 
Southern industry before the war. 

King’s Evil. The scrofula. So called 
from the belief that a king’s touch would cure 
the disease. 

King Log. A good-for-nothing ruler, 
The name comes from one of Esop’s fables, 
wherein Jupiter puts alog to rule over the 
frogs. : 

King-Maker, The. Richard Nevill, the 
Earl of Warwick, who set up and deposed 
kings at lis will during the Wars of the 
Roses, in the fifteenth century. 

King Stork. A tyrant. The sequel to the 
Esop fable mentioned above. The frogs grew 
tired of King Log, whereupon King Stork 
was brought in at their request, who devoured 
the whole community. 

Kit Kat Club, The. A London club 
founded in 1688, It had many eminent mem- 
bers. 

Knickerbocker. A member of any old 
Dutch family in New York. Derived from 
Irving’s immortal history. 

Knight of Malta. A chivalric and mon- 
astic order founded during the Crusades, also 
ealled the Knights Hospitallers of St. John. 

Know-Nothings. A political party in the 
United States, whose cardinal principle was 
opposition to foreign office-holders. 

Koh-i-Noor. A Golconda diamond, the 
largest in the world, now one of the crown 
diamonds of England. Walue, $625,000. 

Koran, The. The Mohammedan Bible, 


Kremlin, The. The royal Russian resi- 
dence in Moscow. 


Labyrinth, The. A celebrated structure 
built by Minos, King of Crete, which con- 
sisted of a maze out of which no one who 
entered could find the way back. 

Laconic. Curt. So called from the brief 
speech in fashion in old Laconia, afterwards 
called Sparta. 

Lacrymal Christi. An Italian wine. 

Lake School, The. A society of English 
poets consisting of Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and Southey. 

Land of Bondage, The. Egypt. 

_ Land o’ Cakes, The. Scotland. 

Land of Nod, The. Sleep; Dreamland. 

Land of Promise, The. Canaan, the 
goal of the Jewish wanderings in the wilder- 
ness. 

Lang Syne. Long ago. 

Langue d’Oc. Provence, a partof France 
so called from the dialect in use, 

Langue d@’Gil. All of France except 
Provence. 

Laocoon, The. Acelebrated statue inthe 
Vatican representing Laocoon strangled by 
serpents, S 

Laodicean. A person luke-warm in re- 
ligion. 

Lares and Penates. The household gods. 

Last Juigment, The. The theme of a 
number of frescoes of the Renaissance period 
in Italy. 

Last Supper, The. Similar to the above. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s best canvas is on this 
scbject. 

Lateran Palace, The. One of the Papal 
residences at Rome. 

Laughing Philosopher, The. Democ- 
ritus of Abdera, who believed that hfe was 
enly to be laughed at. 

Leaning Tower, The. A _ celebrated 
etructure at Pisa, Italy, which leans thirteen 
feet out of the perpendicular; 178 feet high. 

Learned Blacksmith, The. Elihu 
Burritt. 


Leonine Verses. Verses which rhyme at 
the middle and the end. 

Libby Prison. A Confederate gaol for 
prisoners of war at Richmond, Va. 

Lilliput. -The pigmy land in Gulliver’s 
travels. 

Lingua Franca. A dialect of French, 
Italian and Arabic spoken on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, 

Lion and Unicorn. The supporters of 
the British royal arms, 

Lion of the North, The. Gustavus of 
Sweden, the great leader of the Protestant 
forces during the Thirty Years’ War. 

Lion’s Share. The bigger portion in a 


division. So called from one of Esop’s 
fables. 

Little Corporal, The. Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 


Little Giant, The. Stephen A: Douglass, 


Lloyds. The originators of marine insur- 
ance. 


Lombard Street. 
London, 


Lone Star State, The. Texas, 


Long Parliament. The Parliament 
which sat for thirteen years at the beginning 
of the civil war in England. It sat from 1640 
to 1653, f 

Lorelei. A malignant but beautiful water- 
sprite of the Rhine. 

Lotus-Eaters, The. Homer in the Odys- 
sey describes the effect of eating the lotus as 
making the eater forget his home, 

Louvre, The. The art palace of Paris, 

Low Church, The. A part of the Epis- 
copal Church which is opposed to cere- 
monials, 

Lusiad, The. The Portuguese epic poem, 
written by Camoens, describing Vasco da 
Gama’s adventures, 

Lynch Law. Mob law. The name comes 
from a Virginia farmer who instituted the 
first vigilance committee in America. 


The financial street of 


Mab, Queen. The queen of the fairies. 
So called from an Irish fairy princess named 
Medh, who flourished in the night of time. 

Macadamize. Paving with broken stones. 
So called from the inventor, Sir John Mac- 
Adam. 

Macaronic Verse. A verse made by 
mixing different languages, 

Macchiavellism. Political trickery. 

Madam Tussaud’s Exhibition. A fam- 
ous London wax-works show. 

Mad Poet, The. Nathaniel Lee, an in- 
sane English dramatist. 

Madman of Macedonia, The. Alexan- 
der the Great. 

Madman of the North, The. 
III. of Sweden. 

Madonna.’ The Blessed Virgin. 

Maecenas. A noted patron of poets dur- 
ing the reign of Augustus of Rome. 

Magna Charta. The charter making the 
cornerstone of English liberty, extorted from 
King John Lack-Land. 

Mahomet’s Coffin. The body of Ma- 
homet is said to hang in mid-air over 
Medina. 

Maid of Orleans. Joan of Arc. 

Maid of Saragossa. Augustina Zara- 
goza, the heroine of the siege of Saragossa in 
1808-9. 

Maiden Queen, The. Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, 

Maine Law. 
adopted in Maine. 

Malthusian Doctrine, The. The theory 
that the population of the world is growing 
faster than the food supply. 


Charles 


A prohibitory law first 
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Mammoth Cave. <A cave near the Green 
River, Kentucky, the largest cave in the 
world. 

Manin the Moor. According to the 
legend the man who first broke the Sabbath. 


Mar of Destiny. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Man of Iron, The. Bismarck. 

Man of Straw. An irresponsible person, 
_, Mare’s Nest. A matter which seems of 
importanve but turns out to be nothing. ] 

Marriage a la Mode. The citle of six: 
satirical pictures by Hogarth. 

Marseillaise. The French national air, 
composed by Rouget de Lisle. 

Martinet. A strict disciplinarian. So 
called from a French officer of the seventeenth 
century. q 

Mason and Dixon’s Line. The north 
boundary of the Slave States, dividing Vir- 
ginia ac Maryland from Pennsylvania, 

Mausoleum, The tomb of Mausolus, 
built by Queen Artemisia, one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

Mayfair. The west end of London. 


Mereator’s Projection. (Or Mercator’s 
Chart), is so called after Gerard Mercator, a 
Flemish geographer of the sixteenth century, 
the first to give an unbroken view of the whole 
surface of the earth. In it all the meriaians are- 
straight lines perpendicular to the equator, and 
all the parallels parallel to the equator, the 
effect being to greatly exaggerate the polar 
regions, 

Merry Andrew. A buffoon, from Andrew 
Borde,the whimsical physician of Henry VIII. 

Merry Monarch, The. Charles II. of 
England. 

Mesmerism. Takes its name from Mes- 
mer a German physician. 

Mezzo Relievo. Carved or cast figures- 

rojecting from the tablet a little more than 

asso relievo, and something less than alto: 
relievo, are called mezzo relievo. 

Middle Ages, The. The period between: 
the destruction of the Roman Empire and 
the revival of learning in Italy—476 to 1500, 

Middle States, The. New York, Penne 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. 

Minnesingers. (Love singers.) The 
German lyric poets of the twelith and thir- 
teenth centuries. : 

Miserere. The fifty-first psalm. 

Mississippi Bubble, The. A hollow 
financial scheme, 

Missouri Compromise, The. A measure 
‘nat prohibited slavery north of 36° 3o! north 
latitude. 

Mistress of the Seas. England. 

Molly Maguires. A secret society in the. 
United States. Many crimes were attributed 
to it, especially in Pennsylvania. 

Monarch, Le Grand. Louis XIV. of 
France. 

Monroe Doctrine. The United States is- 
not to meddle in European affairs, nor to al- 
low European Governments to meddle in the 
affairs of the American Continent. 


Mont de Piete. A pawnbroker’s snop. 
Montmartre. A Parisian cemetery. 
Monumental City, The. Baltimore, Md.. 


Morey Letter, The. A forged letter at- 
rributing to Gen. Garfield anti-Chinese senti- 
ments, 1550, 

Morganatic Marriage. A marriage be- 
tween a man of high rank and a woman of a 
lower one. She does not take her husband’s 


» title. 


Mother of Presidents. 
ing produced seven Presidents of the 
St_tes. 

Mother Carey’s Chickens. 
petrels. 


Virginia; hav- 
ft United 


Stormy- 
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Mother Goose. She lived near Boston, 
and was anursery rhymer, She sungrhymes 
to her grandson Thomas Fleet, who printed 
them in 1819. 

Mount Vernon. The home of Washing- 
-ton, in Virginia, 

Muscular Christianity. An expression 
of Charles Kingsley. ‘A sound mind in a 
sound body,” 

Music of the Spheres. Order, harmony. 
Plato taught that each planet had a siren 
whose song harmonized with the motion of 
our sphere and with that of the others, 


Namby-Pamby. Childish, A term used 
for poor literary productions, 

Nantes, Edict of. A decree issued at 
Nantes, France, in 1508, by Henry IV., grant- 
ing toleration to the Protestant religion, Re- 
voked by Louis XIV., October 22, 1685. 

Nation of Shop-keepers. The name 
given to the English by Napoleon. 

Natural Bridge, The. A natural arch 
over Cedar Creek near James River in Vir- 
ginia. Itis 200 feet high. 

Newgate. A London prison. 

New World. The Americas, 

Nibelungen Lied. A German epic poem 
of the thirteenth century. 

Nine Worthies, The. Joshua, David, 
Judas Maccabzus, Hector, Alexander, Julius 
Cesar, Arthur, Charlemagne and Godfrey of 
Bouillon, 

Noctes Ambrosianz. The title of a 
work by Prof. Wilson (Christopher North). 

Noel. Christmas day. 

Non-Conformists. Dissenters from the 
Church of England. 

Northern Giant, The. Russia. 


Notre Dame. The Cathedral of Paris. 


Odyssey A narrative poem of the adven- 
tures of Ulysses on his voyage from Troy to 
Ithaca-Homer, 

Ogres Giants who feed on human flesh, 

Oi Polloi. The multitude. 

Old Abe Abraham Lincoln. 

Old Bailey. A London criminal court. 

Old Dominion, The. Virginia. 

Old Guard, The. A favorite regiment of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Inthe Chicago Con- 
vention, 1SSo, the friends of Gen, Grant re- 
xeived this name. 

Old Hickory. Gen. Andrew Jackson. 

Old Probs. (Old Probabilities.) The U. S. 
Signal Service, 

Old Public Functionary. 
James Buchanan, 

Old South, The, 
Boston, Mass, 

Orangeman. A Protestant Irishman. 
Member of an organization which cherishes 
the memory of William Prince of Orange, 

Orange Peel. Sir Robert Peel. 

Ordinance of 1787. An act fixing the 
government of the Northwest Territory of 
the United States, : 

Orlando Furioso, 
Ariosto, 

Ossian. The son of Fingal, a Scotch 


bard. Ossian’s poems, pep lase in 1760, were 
wa work of James Mc Pherson, a gifted Cal- 
edonian, 


Ostend Manifeso. Was issued by the 
United States Ministers to England, France 
and Spain during Pierce’s administration, 
declaring that Cuba must belong to the 
United States, : 


Ostracism. The Athenians expelled every 
public man against whom a sufficient number 


of votes were cast. The votes were written 
_on oyster shells, 


President 


A famous church in 


An Italian poem by 
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Palimpsest. A parchment having the 
eer writing erased and new writing sub- 
tituted. 


Pall Mall. Astreet in London, 


Palladium. Is something that affords 
defence, protection and safety. A statue of 
Pallas was the palladium of Troy, 

Pantheon. A circular buildin 
erected in the time of Augustus, 
church, the Rotonda, 


Paradise Lost. A poem by John Milton 
treating of the fall of man, 

Paradise Regained. Poem by Milton 
on the temptation and triumph of Jesus, 


Paris of America, The, Cincinnati. 


Parthenon. A temple of Minerva in 
Athens, 

Partington, Mrs, The American Mrs, 
Malaprop. The creation of B, P. Shillaber. 

Pasquinade. A lampoon or satirical 
writing. Political squibs used to be posted 
on an old statue that stood in Rome near the 
house of a sneering old cobbler named Pas- 
quin. 

Peeler. A policeman. Sir Robert Peel 
founded the Irish constabulary. 

Peninsular War. The war between En- 
gland and France in Spain and Portugal, 
1808-1812, 

People’s William. William E. Gladstone. 

Pere-la-Chaise. A cemetery near Paris. 

Philippic. An invective. The orations 
of Demosthenes against Philip of Macedon 
originated this word. 

Philistine. A word in use in the German 
universities for a person below caste. 

Philosopher’s Stone, The. A substance 
supposed to have the property of turning 
anything else into gold. 

Plon-Plon. Prince Napoleon J.C, Bona- 
parte. 

Piumed Knight, The. 
American statesman. 

Plymouth Rock. The rock at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., where the Pilgrims landed 
in 1620, 

Poet’s Corner. A corner in Westminster 
Abbey where poets are buried. The poetical 
column in a newspaper. 

Pons Asinorum. (The bridge of asses.) 
Fifth proposition, first book Euclid’s Geom- 
etry. 

Poor Richard. Benjamin Franklin, 

Porkopolis. Cincinnati. 


Prater, The. A promenade in Vienna, 
Austria. 

Pheenix. A mythical bird, without a mate, 
renews itself every five hundred years by be- 
ing consumed in a fire of spices, whence it 
rises from the ashes and starts for a new 
flight. 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The. Not be- 
ing paid for having drawn, by the sound of 
his pipe, the rats and mice out of Hamelin 
into the river, he piped the children of the 
foun into Koppelberg hill, where 130 of them 

ied, 

Pigeon English. A mixture of English, 
Chinese and Portuguese, 

Protestant Duke, The. The Duke of 
Monmouth, natural son of Charles II, of En- 
gland. 


Pyramids. A number of remarkable old 
structures in Egypt. 


in Rome 
tisnowa 


J. G. Blaine, 


Quaker City, The. Philadelphia, Pa, 

Quaker Poet, The. John G, Whittier. 

Quartier Latin. A district of Paris in- 
habited principally by students, 


Queen of the Antilles. The island of 
Cuba. 


- securing annual Parliaments, trial by 
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Ranz des Vaches. The air the Swiss 
mountaineers play on the Alpine horns when 
tending their cattle. 

Railway King, The. 
an Englishman. 

Rebellion, The Great. The war be- 
tween Charles I., of England, and Parlia- 
ment, 

Red Letter Day. A fortunate day. In 
old calendars a red letter was used to mark 
the saints’ days, 

Red Tape. Official routine, 

Reign of Terror. The time during the 
French Revolution between the overthrow of 
the Girondists, May 31, 1793, and the fall of 
Robespierre, July 27, 1794. 

Reynard the Fox. A romance of the 
fourteenth century. 
Rialto, The. 

Canal, Venice. 
Rights, Declaration of. An instrument 
ury; 
free elections, the right of petition,an dene 
ing to the crown the privilege of keeping a 
standing army or of levying taxes, was drawn 
up after the revolution of 1689, and accepted 
by William and Mary. 

Roost, To Rule the. To take the leading 
part. 

Robert the Devil. The first Duke of 
Normandy. 

, Robin Goodfellow. Puck, a celebrated 
airy. 

Roland for an Oliver, A. Tit for tat, 
Roland and Oliver, two peers of Charle- 
magne, So many romances were related of 
these knights that, whenever one told an ims 
probable story to match one that had been 
told before, it was called giving a Roland for 
an Oliver. 

Rossius, The British. David Garrick, 


Rough and Ready. Gen. Zachary 
Taylor, 

Rotnd Robin. A petition or remonstrance 
signed by the names in a circle, so as to con- 
ceal who signed it first. 

Round Table, The. King Arthur's 
knights sat at a round table so that any dis- 
tinction of rank was avoided, 

Roundheads. The Puritans, who wore 
short hair. 

Royal Martyr, The. Charles I. of En- 
gland. 

Royal Society, The. A society for the 
advancement of natural science, founded at 
London, 1645. 

Rozinante. The horse of Don Quixote. 

Rubicon, To Pass the. To take an irre- 
trievable step. When Czxsar crossed the 
Rubicon he eee an enemy of the Re- 
public. 

Rule Britannia. An English song, 

Rump Parliament, The. A remnant of 
the Long Parliament broken up by Cromwell. 

Rye Gouse Plot. A cons pian oe 
to assassinate Charles II. and the Duke o: 
York. Ryc House was the name of the con- 
spirators’ place of meeting. 


Sabbath Day’s Journey. 
mile, 

Sack, To Get the. To be discharged, 
The Sultan, when he wants to be rid of 
one of his haram, has her put into a sack 
and thrown into the Bosphorus. 

Sadducees. A sect of the ancient Jews 
who denied the resurrection of the dead and 
the expectation of a future state, 

Sagas. Scandinavian books containing 
the Northern legends, 

Saint Bartholomew, Massacre of. 
Massacre of the French Huguenots in the 
reign of Charles IX., on St, Bartholomew’s 
day, 1572. ; 


George Hudson, 


A bridge over the Grand 


About one 
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Sailor King, The. 
England. 

Saint Cloud. A once tamous French 
palace, destroyed in the Franco-Prussian 
wat. 

Saint James, The Court of. The En- 
_glish court, so called from the Palace of St. 
a in London, formerly a royal residence. 


Saint Mark’s. 
Italy. 

Saint Paul’s. The cathedral of London; 
designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 

Saint Peter’s. At Rome; is the most 
-splendid church building in the world. 


Saint Sophia. A mosque in Constantino- 
ple, Turkey. 

Saint Stephens. 
Vienna, Austria. 

Salt River. Oblivion. Gone up Salt 
River is generally taken to mean political 
defeat. 

Sambo. Nickname for colored man. 

Sanctum. One’s private office. 


Sandwich. A piece of meat between two 
“pieces of bread. 


Sang Azul. Of aristocratic descent. 


Sanhedrim. The Jewish court of seventy 
-elders. 

Sans Culottes. (Without trousers.) The 
French revolutionists. 

Sans Souci. Palace of Frederick the 
“Great, at Potsdam, near Berlin, 


Santa Croce. A church in Florence, 
italy, the burial-place of Michael Angelo, 
Galileo, Machiavelli and others. 


Saturnalia. A festival in honor of Saturn 
-observed annually by the Romans by givin 
way to the wildest disorders. Unrestraine 
Bicense for all classes, even to the slaves, 
tuled the city for three days, December 17, 18 
and 19. 

Schoolmen. The medizval theologians, 


Scotland Yard. ._ The headquarters of the 
London police. 


Scourge of God, The. Atilla, King of 
the Huns. 


Scratch, Old. The Devil. 

Scylla. (Avoiding Scylla he fell into 
€harybdis.) Intrying to avoid one danger he 
fell inte another. “Scylla and Charybdis were 
“the two dangers in the Straits of Messina, 
Italy. 

Sea-girt Isle, The. Great Britain. 

Secessia. The seceding Southern States, 


Secular Games. Games held by the 
Romans once in a century. 


Semiramis of the North. Catherine II., 
Empress of Russia. 


September Massacres. The. massacre 
-ef the French Royalist prisoners in Paris, 
: =o siag. 2,3 and 4, 1792. About 8,000 were 
‘killed. : 


Septuagint. A Greek version of the Old 
“Testament prepared by seventy doctors. 


Seven-hilled City, The. Rome. 


- Seven Wonders of the World. 
— of E 
phesus; the hanging gardens of Babylon; 
“the Colossus at R: Ro ; the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus; thestatue of Zeus by Phidias 
at Olympus; and the Pharos (or light-house) 
of Alexandria in Egypt. 


Seven Years’ War. The war of Freder- 
ick the Great against France, Austria and 
Russia, 1756 to 1753. . 

Shamrock. The emblem of Ireland. St. 
Patrick made use of it to prove the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 


Spanish Main. The southwestern part 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 


Cathedral of Venice, 


A Gothic cathedral in 


The 
pt; the Temple of Diana at 


William IV. of | 


| 


Sphinx. An emblem of silence and mys- 
tery. A monument near Cairo, Egypt; half 
woman, half lion, ¥ 

Stabat Mater. -A Latin hymn on the 
Crucifixion, 

Six Hundred, Charge of the. At the 
battle of Balaklava, October 25, 1854, by a 
mistaken order, the Pritish light cavalry, 670 
strong, made a most gallant charge on the 
Russians. 

Sleeping Beauty, The. A. fairy tale. 

Smell of the Lamp. A phrase first ap- 

lied to the orations of Demosthenes, show- 
ing their careful and labored preparation, 
Demosthenes studied in a cave by lamplight. 

Song of Roland. An old French poem 
recounting the deaths of Oliver and Roland 
at Roncesvalles. 

Shibboleth. A-countersign. The pass- 
word of a secret scciety. Whenthe Ephraim- 
ites, after being routed by Jepthah, tried to 

ass the Jordan, they were detected by not 
eing able to pronounce properly the word 
Shibboleth. 

Sick Man, The. The Ottoman Empire. 

Sinews of War, The. Money. 

Single-Speech Hamilton. An English 
statesman of the eighteenth century, W. G. 
Hamilton. He never made but one speech, 
but that one was most eloquent. 

Stalwart. A member of the Republican 
party of the United States clinging to the 
principles and practices of the party. His 
opposite, a ‘‘ Half-breed,” is a Republican 
unwilling to be controlled by the party 
leaders. 

Star Chamber. A court of criminal jur- 
isdiction in England having extensive 

owers. It existed from the time of Henry 

III. until that of Charles I. 


‘¢Stonewall’? Jackson. Gen, Thomas 
J. Jackson, Confederate General. 


Strasburg Cathedral. At Strasburg; 
Gothic; 463 feet high ; has a wonderful clock. 


Swedish Nightingale. Jenny Lind (now 
Mme. Goldschmidt). 

Sorbonne, The. A university in Paris 
founded by Robert de Sorbonne in the thir- 
teenth century. 

Sortes Biblicz. Fortune-telling by con- 
sulting the Bible. 

South Kensington Museum. A collec- 
tion of works of art and manufactures in 
ondon, 

South Sea Bubble, The. A company 
formed in 1710 in England to pay the national 
debt and to have in return a monopoly of 
the South Sea trade. This company lasted 
about ten years, and its failure was the ruin 
of thousands, 


Tabooed. Prohibited. A Polynesian 
word meaning consecrated; used for what 
is out of date or in bad taste. 

Tammany Hall. A section of the Dem- 
ocratic party in New York City, named 
from their place of meeting. 

Tammany Ring. Or the ‘‘ Tweed Ring,” 
or “the Ring.” A set of New York City 
officials which absorbed large sums of the 
city money. Exposed in 1871. 

Tammany, Saint. Patron saint of the 
Democratic party in New York. He wasca 
indian chief, whose name was really 
Timenund. 

Tapis, On the. On the carpet; proposed 
for discussion, From the tapis or cloth ona 
council table, 

Temple Bar. A stone house in London 
over which the heads of traitors used to be 
exposed. Torn down in 1878. 


Termagant. A shrew. Termagant was, 
according to the Crusaders, the wife of Ma- 
homet. 


Terra Firma. Dry land. 


Tertium Quid. A third somebody not 
to be named. 


Theatre Francais. 


Theleme, Abbey of. 
elais in his Gargantua, 
as you please.” 

Thirty Years’ War, The. Between the 
i and Protestants in Germany, 1618- 
1648. ; 

Thistle. The national emblem of Scotland, 
One night when the Danes were attempting 
to surprise an encampment of the Scotch, 
one of them trod upon a thistle; the pain 
caused him to raise an alarm, and the Scotch 
defeated them, LEversince the thistle is the 
insignia of Scotland. 1 


Thor. Is the god of war, son of Odin, the 
Scandinavian Myth. 


Threadneedle Street, The Old Lady 


A theatre in Paris. 


A creation of Rab- 
Its motto was,‘‘Do 


of. The Bank of England. 
Three Estates of the Rea?m. The no- 
bility, the clergy and the commonalty; 


represented in the two houses of Parliament, 
Yiunderer, The. The London Times 
(newspaper). 

Tick, On. On credit. 

Tit for Tat. An equivalent; this for that. 

Tom Thumb. Charles A. Stratton. Also, 
a fairy tale. 

Tory. The name of an English political 
party; opposite of Whig. 

Tour, The Grand. From England 
through France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany 
and home, é 

Tower, The. The citadel of London. 


Transfiguration, The. One of Raphael’s 
most famous pictures, now in the Vatican, 


Trimmer. One who takes a moderate 
course in politics. 

Trinity Church. An so ec a church 
on Broadway at the head of Wall Street, New 
York, The richest church in America, 

Triple Alliance, The. Alliance between 
Great Britain, Holland and Sweden against 
France, 1668, 

Troubadours. Provincial poets from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth century, 


Trouveres. Northern French poets 1100 
to 1400, 

Trumpet, To Sound One’s Own. To 
boast. The entrance of knights into a list 
was announced by the heralds with a flourish 
of trumpets. 

Tuft-hunter. A toady. At Oxford a 
nobleman was called a tuft because of the 
gold tuft on his college cap. 

Yuileries. A French royal palace burn- 
ed by the Commune in 1871. 

Tulip Mania. A European craze of the 
seventeenth century centering in Holland. 
Everybody was buying tulip bulbs, which ran 
up to enormous prices, Many fortunes were 
sunk in their acquisition, 

Tune the Old Cow Died of. Words 
instead of alms. Old oe E a man having 
nothing with which to feed his cow, sings to 
her of the grass which is to grow. The ex- 
pression is also used for 2 worn-out, tiresome 
tune, 

fTyburn. Once a London place of execu- 
tion, now a wealthy and fashionable quar- 
ter called Tyburnia. 


Uffizi. A building in Florence in which is 
a magnificent art collection, 

Ultramontanes. In France, the more 
extreme adherents of the Pope, 

Underground Railroad, The. Organi- 
zation of the different means used for the es- 
cape of runaway slaves, about the middle of 
the present century. 

Under the Rose. 
dentially. 


(Sub rosa.) Confi- 
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Unlicked Cub. An ill-bred boy. The 
bear cub was believed to be licked into shape 
by its dam. 

Unter den Linden. A street in Berlin 
having four rows of lime trees. 

Unwashed, The Great. The mob, 

Upas Tree. An object that does harm 
and should be avoided. The upas tree is 
common in Java; its gum is poisonous, and 
fable states that the atmosphere about it is 
as deadly. 

Up the Spout. Or more elegantly, “gone 
where the woodbine twineth,” or “at my 
uncle’s,”” means in pawn. 

Upper Ten Thousand. 
fashionable society. 

Utilitarians. Those who believe that the 
fitness of anything to promote happiness is 
the right standard of morality. 

Utopia. An ideal commonwealth. The 
imaginary island, scene of Sir Thomas 
More’s romance of Utopia. 


The aristocracy ; 


Valhalla. The palace of immortality, 
where the heroes slain in battle dwell. (From 
the Saga legends.) 

Vampire. Anextortioner. A fabulous 
bat said to suck the blood of persons during 
sleep. 

Vatican. The palace of the Popes, Rome, 


Vatican, Council of the. The Gicume- 
nical Council, 1869, promulgated Papal in- 
fallibility. 

Vedas, The. Revelations of Brahma in 
four sacred books. 

Veni, Vidi, Vici. (I came, I saw, I con- 


quered.) Phrase used by Julius Cesar, an- 
nouncing his victory at Zela, 


Venus de Medici. A Greek statue at 
Florence. 
Venus of Milo. A Greek statue found in 


the Island of Melos, 1820; it is now in the 
Louvre. 


Verbum Sap. Aword to the wise. 
Veronica. A relic at St. Peter’s, Rome, 


Versailles. A palace at Versailles, ten 
miles from Paris. 
Vespers, The Sicilian. The massacre of 


the French in Sicily, March 30, 1282. The 

sounding of the vesper bell wasthe signal. 
Via Dolorosa. Thesorrowful way of our 

Lord from the Mount of Olives to Golgotha. 


Vinegar Bible, The. Has “vinegar” for 
“vineyard”, in the headline of Luke xxii, 
Oxford, 1767. 


Virgin Queen, The. 
England, 

Vitus Dance, St. A disease anciently 
supposed to be under control of St. Vitus. 


Queen Elizabeth of 


Wabash Avenue. A streetin Chicago, 


Wall of China, The. A wall 1,200 miles 
long and 20 feet high, built as a protection 
against the Tartars. 

Wall Street. The great financial street 
of New York. 


Wallack’s. A theatre in New York. 
Walton, An Izaak. An angler. 


Wandering Jew,The. A legendary per- 
sonage condemned to wander over the world 
until the day of judgment. 

War of 1812. Between Great Britain and 
the United States, 1812-1815. 

War of the Roses. The English civil 
wars in the fourteenth and_ fifteenth cen- 
turies, between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster. 


Ward, Artemus. C.F. Browne. 


Washington Street. A street in Boston, 
Mass. 


Wassail. (What hail!) Abowlof spiced 
ple pty on New Year’s day is the Wassail 
owl. 


Waters, The Father of. The Mississippi. 


Ways and Means. An important com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives; is 
charged with the duty of devising ways and 
means for the supply of the Government ex- 
penses. 


Wedding. The first anniversary of a 
wedding is the paper wedding, the gifts being 
paper articles; the fifth, wooden; the tenth, 
tin; the fifteenth, g/ass; twenty-fifth, s¢/ver; 
fiftieth, golden ; seventy-fifth, diamond. 

Well of St. Keyne. A well in Cornwall. 
The first of a married couple to taste its 
waters will ‘‘ wear the breeches.” 

Westminster Abbey. A church in Lon- 
don where many of the illustrious dead of 
England are buried. 


Wetherell, Elizabeth. Pseudonym of 
Miss Susan Warner, author of The Wide, 
Wide World. 

Whig. The name of a political party now 
extinct. 


Whistle. (To pay too dearly for the whis- 
He). ae Franklin’s story. Cost greater than 
enefit, 


White Feather, To Show the. A dis- 
play of cowardice. 
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White House. The Presidential mansiom 
at Washington, 

ee ak A secret society in Ireland, 
1789. 

Wild Huntsman, The. A spectrai 
huntsman in the Black Forest. German le- 
gend. 

Windmills, To Fight with. To oppose 
imaginary objects. Don Quixote. 

Windsor Castle. A royal residence near 
London, 

Wise Men of the East, The. The three 
Magi guided by astar to Bethlehem. 

Witch of Endor, The. The soothsayer 
who foretold the death of Saul, 

Witch-Hazel. A forked twig used for 
finding witches; in use still for finding water. 

Wooden Horse. A ruse at the siege of 
Troy. . 

Woolsack, To Siton the. To be Loré 
Chancellor of England. 


Wyoming Massacre. The Valley of 
Wyoming was ravaged by Indians in 1778. 


Xanthos. The prophetic horse of Achilles. 
Xantippe. The scolding wife of Socrates. 


Yahoo. Aruffian, The Yahoos in Gulli- 
ver’s Travels are brutes shaped like men. 


Yankee. A name given to all Americans, 
In America itself the name is only used fos 
natives of New England. 

Yarmouth Bloater. A red herring. 

Yellow Jack. The yellow fever. 

Young America. The growing genera- 
tion. 

Young Chevalier. Charles Edward Stu- 


art, the second pretender to the throne of 
Great Britain. (1720-88.) : 

Young Germany. Heinrich Heine and 
his followers. 

Yosemite Valley. In California. Also 
a picture by Bierstadt. - 

Yule. Christmas. 

Yule-log. A large log of wood burnt on 
the hearth at Christmas. 

Zend-Avesta, The. Persian Scriptures: 


written in the Zend language. 

Zollverein. An association between Ger- 
man States for the maintenance of uniform. 
tariff rates. 
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PHRASES. 


Including Sentences and Quotations from both Living and Dead Languages. 


to interlard one’s 


HONS 


A bas, F., down with. 

Ab extra, L., from without. 

Ab initio, L., from the beginning. 

Ab intra, L., from within. ~ 

Ab normis sapiens, L., wise without teaching. 

Ab origine, L., from the origin. 

Ab ovo, L., from the egg. 

_Absente veo, L., the accused being absent. 

_Ab uno disce omnes, L., from one judge all. 

_Ab urbo condita, L., from the founding ot the 
city. 

A compte, F., on account. 

_A corps perdu, F., headlong. 

_Ad aperturam, L., at the opening. 

Ad astra per aspera, L., to the stars through 
difficulties. (The motto of Kansas.) 

Ad calendas Graecas, L., at the Greek 
calends; meaning never, as the Greeks 
had no calends. 

Ad captandum vulgus,L.,to catch the vulgar. 

_Ad eundem, L., to the same (degree). 

_Ad extremum, J.., to the extreme. 

_Ad finem, 1.., to the end. 

Ad infinitum, L., to infinity. 

_Ad interim, L., in the meantime. 

A discretion, F., at discretion. 

Ad libitum, L., at pleasure. 

Ad literam, L., (even) to the letter. 

_Ad modum, L., after the manner of. 

_Ad nauseum, L., to disgust. 

Ad referendum, L., for reconsideration. 

Ad rem, L., to the point. 

Ad unum omnes, L.., every one. 

_Ad valorem, L., naga to value. 

_Ad vitam aut culpam, 1.., for life or for fault. 

AE quo animo, L., with mind content. 

JB tatis sue, L., of his (or her) age. 

nS ap @amour, F., a love affair. 

eee. @honneur, F., a duel. 

aire de ceur, F., an affair of the heart. 
fortior?, L., for stronger reason, 

A la campagne, F., as in the country. 

A la of oie F., after ‘the French (man- 
ner). 

AT? Anglaise, F., after the English (manner). 

A la mode, F’., after the fashion. 

Alere flammam, L., to feed the flame. 

Al fresco, It., in the open air, 

Alts volat propriis, L., she flies with her own 
wings. (The motto of Oregon.) 

Allez vous en, F., begone. 

_Allons, F., come. 

Alma mater, L., benign mother. 

Alter ego, L., another self. 

Alter zdem, L., another similar. 

_Amende honorable, F., an apology. 

A mense et thoro, is trom bed and board. 

Amor patria, L., patriotism. 


7, HILE it is not considered good form 
‘ discourse with 
phrases culled from foreign languages, 
there are many cases wherein a 
thought is more aptly and strikingly put in 
Latin or French than in English. When this 


Amour propre, F., self-love. 

Ancien regime, F., the old rule, 

Anglice, L., in English, 

Animis opibusque parati, L., prepared with 
our lives and our money. (Motto of South 
Carolina.) 

Anno @tatis sue, L., in the year of his (or 
her) age. 

Anno Christt, L., in the year of Christ. 

Anno Domini, L., in the year of our Lord. 

Anno mundi, L., in the year of the world. 

Annus mirabilis, L., the wonderful year, 

Ante bellum, L., before the war. 

Ante lucem, L., before the light. 

Ante meridiem, L., before noon. 

A VPoutrance, F., to the death. 

Apercu, F., sketch. 

Aplomb, F., firmly; perpendicularly. 

posteriori, L.., reasoning from effect to 
cause, 

A priori, L,, reasoning from cause to effect. 

A propos, F., to the point; print 

Agua vite, L.,water of life; alcohol. 

Argumentum ad hominem, L., an argument to 
the man. 

Argumentum ad ignorantiam, L.,an argument 
for the ignorant, 

Argumentum ad baculum, L., an argument 
with a cudgel. 

Arriere pensee, F., on after-thought. 

Ars est celare artem, L., art is to conceal art. 

Ars longa, vita brevis est, L., art is long, life 
is short. 

Asinus ad lyram, L., an ass with a harp; an 
absurdity. 

A teneris annis, L., from tender years. 

Piss nln fortuna juvat, L., fortune favors the 
bold. 

Aude sapere, L., dare to be wise. 

Audi alteram, L., hear the other side. 

Au fait, F., expert. 

Au fond, F., at the bottom. 

Au pis aller, F., at the worst, 

Aura popularis, L., the wind of public favor. 

Aurea mediocritas, L., the golden mean, 

Au reste, F., for the rest 

Au revoir, F., till the next meeting. 

Aussitot dit, aussitoé fait, F., no sooner said 
than done. 

Aut amat aut odit mulier, L., a wonian either 
loves or hates, 

Aut Cesar aut nullus, L., either Cesar or 
nobody. 

Auto da fe, Portuguese, an act of faith; burn- 
ing a heretic. 

Auto de se, L., suicide. 

Au troisieme, F., on the third floor. 


is the case it is certainly permissible to use the 
term which puts the idea in the best shape. It 
is also well to have at hand a comprehensive 
dictionary which will show at a glance just what 
a word, phrase or sentence in a foreign tongue 
means. The pages which follow contain the most 
complete lexicon of the kind ever published. 


aut vincere aut mori, L., either to conquer or 

ie. 

Aux armes, F., to arms, 

Avant-coureur, F., a forerunner. 

Avant-propos, F.,’a preface. 

Avec permission, F., with permission, 

A verbis ad verbera, L., from words to blows. 

A vinculo matrimonii, L., from the bond of 
marriage. 

A volonte, F., at pleasure, 

A votre santz, F., to your health. 


Bas bleu, F., a blue-stocking. 

Beau ideal, F,, an ideal beauty. 

Beau monde, F., the fashionable world. 

Beaux esprits, F., men of wit. 

Beaux yeux, F., beautiful eyes. 

Bel esprit, F., a brilliant mind, 

Bete noir, F., a bugbear, 

Bien seance, F., politeness. 

Billet doux, F., a love-letter, 

Bis dat qui cito dat, L., he gives twice who 
gives quickly. 

Blase, F., surteited. 

Bon ami, F., good friend. 

Bonbon, F., candy. 

Bon gre mal gre, F., willing or unwilling, 

Bonhomie, F., good nature. 

Bonis avibus, L., with lucky omens, 

Bonjour, good day. 

Bonne, F., nurse. 

Bonne fot, F., good faith. 

Bon soir, F., good evening. 

Brevi manu, L., immediately. 

Brutum fulmen, L., harmless thunder, 


Cacoethes loquendi, L., an itch for speaking. 

Cacoethes scribend?, L., an itch for writing. 

Cetera desunt, L., the remainder wanting. 

Ceteris paribus, L., other things being 
equal. 

Candida pax, L., white-robed peace. 

Caput, L., head. 

Caput mortuum, L., the dead body. 

Carpe diem, L., be merry to-day. 

Cassis tutissima virtus, L., virtue is the 
safest shield. 

Casus belli, L., a cause for war. 

Catalogue raisonne, F., a topical catalogue. 

Causa sine qua non, L.,an indispensable con- 
dition. 

Cedant arma toga, L., let arms yield to the 
gown. 

Ce nest que le premier pas qui coute, F., the 
first step alone is difficult. 

C'est a dire, F., that is tosay. 

Chacun a son gout, F., every man to his taste, 
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Chef, F., the head; the leading person or 


art. 
Chef de bataillon, F,, a major. 
Chef de cuisine, ¥., head cook, 
Chéf-d’ euvre, F,, a masterpiece. 
Chere amie, ¥., a dear friend; a mistress. 
Chevalier dindustrie, F., knight of industry; 
one who lives by his wits. 
Chiaroscuro, It., distribution of light and 
shade in painuae: ¢ haa 
Cicerone, It.,a guide who explains curiosities, 
se ee It., a male attendant on a married 
lady. 

Ci-devant, F., formerly ; heretofore. t 

Cogito, ergo sum,L.., I think, therefore I exist. 

Colubrem in sinu favere, L,,to cherish a ser- 
pent in one’s bosom. 

Comme il faut, F., as itshould be. 

Compagnon de voyage, F., a traveling com- 
panion. ‘ 

Compos mentis, L., sound of mind. 

Compte rendu, F., account rendered; report. 

Comte, F., count. 

Comtesse, F., countess. 

Con amore, F., with love or great pleasure; 
earnestly. 

Con commodo, It., at a convenient rate. s 

Conditio sine qua non, L., a necessary condi- 
tion. 

Confrere, F., a brother of the same monas- 
tery; an associate. 

Conge d’elire, F., leave to elect. 

Conquiescat in pace, L., may he rest in peace. 

Conseil de famille, F.,a family consultation. 

Conseil d’etat, F,, a council of state; a privy 
council, 

Constantia et virtute, L., by constancy and 
virtue. 

Consuetudo pro lege servatur, L., custom is 
observed as law. 

Contra bonos mores, L., against good morals 
or manners. 

Coram nobis, L., before us. 

Coram non judice, L.., before one not the 
proper judge. 

Corps de garde, F.,a body of men who watch 
in a guard-room; the guard-room itself. 

Corps diplomatique, F., a diplomatic body. 

Corpus Christi, L., Christ’s body. 

Corpus delicti, L., the body, substance or 
foundation of the offence. 

Corrigenda, L., corrections to be made. 

Couleur de rose, F., rose-color; an aspect of 
beauty and attractiveness. 

Coup d’essai, ¥., a first attempt. 

Coup d'etat, b., a stroke of policy in state af- 
fairs. 

Coup de grace, F., the finishing stroke. 

Coup de main, F.,a sudden attack; a bold 
effort. ‘ 

Coup d’eil, F., aslight view; a glance. 

Coup de theatre, F., a theatrical effect; clap- 
trap. 

Coute wil coute, F., let it cost what it may. 

bret res amor est, L., love is a credulous 
affair. 

Crescite et multiplicamint, L., grow, or in- 
ee and multiply. (The motto of Mary- 

and.) 

Crimen lese majestatis, L., the crime of high 
treason, 

Cui bono? L., for whose benefit is it? what 
good willit do? 

Cul de sac, ¥F., the bottom of a bag; a place 
closed at one end. 

Cum grano salis, L., with a grain of salt; 
with some allowance. ji 

Cum privilegio, L., with privilege. 

Currente calomo, L., with a running or rapid 
pen. 

Custos retulorum, L., the keeper of the rolls. 


Da capo, It., from the beginning, 

D’accord,¥., agreed; in tune. 

Damnant quod non intelligunt, L., they con- 
demn what they do not understand. 

De bonne grace, F., with good grace; will- 


ingly. 

De die in diem, 1.., from day to day. 

De facto, L., from the fact; really, 

Degage, F., cosy and unconstrained. 

Det gratia, L., by the grace of God. 
Dejeuner ala fourchette, F.,a meat breakfast. 


A LEXICON 


De jure, L., from the law; by right. 

Delenda est Carthago, L., Carthage must be 
blotted out or destroyed. . 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum, L., let nothing but 
good be said of the dead. Rie or 

De ie nihil fit, L., of nothing, nothing is 
made. 

De novo, L., anew; over again from the be- 
ginning. 

Deo gratias, L., thanks to God. 

Deo juvante, L.., with God’s help, 

Deo, non fortuna, L.,from God, not from for- 
tune. 

Deo volente, L., God willing; by God’s will; 
usually contracted into D.V. 

De profundis, L.., out of the depths. 

Dernier ressort, F., a last resource. 

De bonis non, L., of the goods not adminis- 
tered on. 

De gustibus non est disputandum, L., there is 
no disputing about tastes. 

Desagrement, ¥., something disagreeable. 

Desideratum, L., a thing desired. 

Desunt cetera, L., the other things are want- 
ing; the remainder is wanting. 

De trop, F., too much, or too many; not 
wanted. 

Dies tre, L., the day of wrath. 

Dies non, L., ix law, a day on which judges 
do not sit. 

Dieu defend le droit, F., God defends the 
right. 

Dies et mon droit, F., God and my right, 

Dignus vindice nodus,L., a knot worthy to be 
untied by such an avenger, or by such 
hands. 

Dit penates, L., household gods. 

Dit majores, L., the greater gods, 

Dit minores, L., the lesser gods, 

Dirigo, L., i direct or guide, (The motto of 
Maine.) 

Disjecta membra, L., scattered limbs or re- 
mains. 

Distingue, F., distinguished; eminent. 

Distrait, F., absent in thought. 

Divertissement, F., amusement; sport. 

Divide et impera, L., divide and rule. 

Dolce far niente, It., sweet doing-nothing; 
sweet idleness, 

Double entente, F., double meaning; a play 
on words; a word or phrase susceptible of 
more than one meaning. (Incorrectly writ- 
ten, double entendre.) 

Dramatis persone, L., the characters or per- 
sons represented in a drama, 

Droit des gens, ¥., the law of nations, 

Dulce domum, L.., sweet home; homewards. 

Dulce est desipere in loco, L., itis pleasant to 
jest or be merry at the proper time. 

Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, L., it is 
sweet and becoming to die for one’s coun- 
try. 

Die spiro, spero, 1.., while I breathe, I hope. 

Rani: vivamus, L., while we live, let 
us live. 


Eau de Cologne, F., a perfumed liquid; 
Cologne water, 

Eau de vie, F., water of life; brandy. 

Ecce homo, L.,behold the man. (Appliedtoa 
picture representing our Lord given up to 
the Jews by Pilate, and wearing a crown of 
thorns.) 

Editio princeps, L.., the first edition, 

Lgalite, F., equality. 

Ego et rex meus, L., I and my king. 

El dorado, Sp., the golden land. 

Emigre, F., an emigrant. 

Empressement, F., ardor; zeal. 

En arriere, F., in the rear; behind. 

Ex attendant, F., in the meanwhile, 

Ex avant, F., forward. 

£n deshabille, F., in undress, 

£n echelon, F., in steps; like stairs, 

En famille, F., in a domestic state. 

Enfans perdus, F., lost children; ¢ mii., the 
forlorn hope. 

En grande tenue, F., in full dress. 

En masse, F., in a body. 

En passant, F., in passing; by the way, 

En rapport, F., in relation; in connection, 

En regle, F., in order; according to rules. 

En route, F,, on the way. 


OF FOREIGN PHRASES. 


Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem, F., 
with the sword she secks quiet peace under” 
liberty. (The motto of Massachusetts.) 

£n suite, F., in company, 

L£xtente cordiale, F., evidence of good-will 
towards cach other, exchanged by the chief 
persons of two states. 

Entourage, F., surroundings; adjuncts. 

£n tout, F., in all; wholly. 

Entree, F., entrance; first course at meals ;. 
freedom of access. 

Entremets, F., dainties; small dishes. 

Entrepot, $,, a warehouse; a place for de- 
positing goods, 

Entre nous, F., between ourselves, 

Exntresol, F, a suite of apartments between: 
the basement or ground floor and the sec- 
ond floor, 

£n verite, F, in truth; verily. 

£ pluribus unum, L., one composed of many- 
(The motto of the United States, as one 
epee formed of many independent: 

tates.) 

Errare est humanum, L., to err is human, 

Esprit borne, F., a narrow, contracted mind.. 

Esprit du corps, F., spirit of the body; fel- 
lowship ; brotherhood. ; 

Esse quam videri, L., to be,rather than to 
seem, 

Esto perpetua, L., let it be perpetual; let it: 
endure forever. 

£t cetera, L., and the rest; etc. 

Pe ee genus onne, L., and everything of the 

ind, 

Et sequentes,L., Et seguentia, L., and those 
that follow, 

Et sic de ceteris, L., and so of the rest. 

£t tu, Brute! L., and thou also, Brutus! 

Eureka, Gr., [have found it. (The motto of 
Calioena) 

£x adverso, lL, from the eppastte side, 

Ex animo, L., with the soul; heartily. 

Ex capite, L., from the head; from memory- 

Ex cathedra, L., from the bench, chair or 
pulpit; with high authority. 

Excelsior, L., higher; more elevated. (The: 
motto of New York.) 

Exceptio probate regulam, L., the exception 
proves the rule, 

Excerpta, L., extracts. 

Ex concessio, L., from what is conceded, 

Ex curia, L., out of court. 

Ex dono, L., by the gift. 

Exempli gratia, L.,for example; for instance. 

Exeunt, L., they go out. 

Lxeunt omnes, L., all go out. 

Exit, L., departure; a passage out; death, 

Exitus acta probat, L., the event justifies the 
deed, (Washington’s motto.) 

Ex necessitate rei, L., from the necessity of 
the case. 

Ex nihilo nihil fit, .., out of nothing, nothing- 
comes. 

Lx officio, L., by virtue of office. 

Ex parte, L., on one part or side only. 

Ex pede Herculum, L., we see a Hercum 
from the foct; we judge the whole from the 
specimen, 

Experimentum crucis, L., the experiment of 
the cross; a decisive experiment; a most 
searching test. 

Experto crede, L., trust one who has had ex- 
perience. 

Ex post facto, L., after the deed is done, 

Ex tempore, L., off-hand; without premedi-- 
tation. 

Extra muros, L., beyond the walls. 

Ex uno disce omnes, L., from one learn all 5 
from one you can judge the whole, 

Ex usu, L., from or by use, 


Facetia, L., witticisms; humorous pleas-- 
antry. 

Facile princeps, L., evidently pre-eminent > 
the admitted chief. Z 

Facilis est descensus Averni, L., the descent: 
to hell is easy; the road to evil is easy. 

Fac-simile,L., an exact copy; a likeness. 

Fatt accompli, F., a thing already accom~ 
plished. 

Fas est et ab hoste docert, L., it is well to 
learn even from an enemy. 
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Feta Morgana, It.,a meteoric phenomenon 
nearly allied to the mirage. 
Fata bstant, L., the Fates oppose it. 
auteuil, F,, an easy chair. 
ux pas, F.,a false step; a mistake, _ 
ecit, L., he made it; put after an artist’s 
name, ; 
Felicitas multos habet amicos, L., prosperity 
has many friends. 
Feliciter, L., happily; successfully. 
Felo de se, L., a sclf-murderer ; one who com- 
mits felony by suicide. 
Femme couverte, F., a woman covered or 
sheltered; a married woman. 
Femme de chambre, F.,a woman of the cham- 
ber; a chamber-maid. 
Femme sole, F., a single woman; an unmar- 
ried woman. 
Fere nature, L., of a wild nature—said of 
wild beasts. 
Festina lente, L., hasten slowly. 
Fete champetre, ¥., a rural festival. 
Fete Dieu, F., the Corpus Christi festival of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 
Feu dejoie, F.,a bonfire; a discharge of fire- 
arms on joyful occasions, 
Fiat justitia, ruat celum, L., let justice be 
done, though the heavens should fall. 
Fidei defensor, L., defender of the faith, 
Fides Punica, L., Punic faith; treachery. 
Fidus Achates, L., faithful Achates; a true 
friend. 
Fille de chambre, F., a girl of the chamber; a 
chamber-maid. : 
Finem respice, L., look to the end. 
Fit fabricando faber, L.., a workman is made 
by working ; practice makes perfect. 
Flagrante delicto, L., in the commission of 
crime. ‘ 
Fortiter in re, L., with firmness in acting. 
Fortuna favet fortibus, F., fortune favors the 
rave. 
Fronti nulla fides, 1..,no faith in appearance; 
there is no trusting to appearances. 
Fuit Ilium, L., Troy has been. 
Fulmen brutum, L., a harmless thunderbolt. 
et officio, L., having discharged his 
office, 
Furor loquendi, L., a rage for speaking. 
Furor poeticus, L., poetic fire. 
Furor scribendi, L., a rage for writing. 


Garde du corps, F., a body-guard. 

Garde mobile, ¥.,a guard liable for general 
service. 

Gardez bien, F., guard well; take care. 

Genius loct, L.., genius of the place, 

Gens d’armes, ¥ ., armed police. 

Gens de lettres, F ., literary people. 

Gens de meme famille, F., birds of a feather. 

Gentilhomme, F., a gentleman. 

Germanice, L., in German, 

Gloria in excelsis, L., glory to God in the 
highest. 

Gloria Patr?, L., glory to the Father. 

Gradus ad Parnassum, L.., a step to Parnas- 
sus, @ mountain sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses; a book containing aids in writing 
_Greck or Latin poetry. 

Grande parure, F ., full-dress. 

Gratis dictum, L., mere assertion. 

Guerre a Voutrance, L., war to the uttermost, 


ri passibus equis, L., not with equal 

steps. 

Haut gout, F., fine or elegant taste; high 

Pope os relish, 
ic et ubsque, L., here and ev here, 

Hicjacet, here lies. ‘ieee 

Hic labor, hoc opus est, L., this is labor, this 
is work. 

fic sepultus, L., here buried. 

ae tlle locrime, L., hence proceed these 
ears. 

Historiette, F., a little or short history; a 


tale, 
Hoi polloz, Gr., the many ; the rabble. 
Hombre deun libro, eboo man of one book. 
Homme desprit, L., a man of talent; a witty 
man, 
Honi soit qui maly pense, F., evil be to hi 
whe evil Thinks. Sane Ge ae 
“fonorarium, L., a fee paid to a professional 
maa, 


Fforribile dictu, L., terrible to be said. 

Hors de combat, ¥., out of condition to fight. 

Hortus siccus, L., collection of dried plants, 

Hotel de ville, F., a town hall. 

Hotel des Invalides, L., the military hospital 
in Paris. 

Humanum est errare, L., to err is human, 


Ich dien, Ger., I serve. 

Id est, L., that is—abbreviated to fe, 

Imitatores servum pecus, 1.., imitators ; a ser- 
vile herd. 

Imperium in imperio, L., a government with- 
in a government, 

In aternum, L., forever. 

in armis, L., under arms. 

In articulo mortis, L., at the point of death. 

Index expurgatorius, L., a list ot prohibited 
books. 

In esse, L., in being. 

In extenso, L., at full length, 

In exirvemis, L., at the point of death, 

In flagrante delictu, L., taken in the act. 

in forma pauperis, L., in the form of a poor 
person. 

In foro conscientia, L., before the tribunal of 
conscience, 

Infra dignitatem, L., below one’s dignity. 

In hoc signo vinces, L., under this sign, or 
standard, thou shalt conquer. 

In hoc statu, L., in this state or condition, 

In limine, L., at the threshold. 

In loco, L., in the place. 

In loco parentis, L., in the place of a parent. 

In medias res, in the midst of things, 

In memoriam, L., to the memory of; in mem- 
ory. 

In nomine, L., in the name of, 

In nubibus, L., in the clouds, 

In pace, L., in peace, 

In perpetuum, L., forever. 

In petto, L., within the breast; in reserve, 

In pleno, L., in full. 

i# posse, L., in possible existence; that may 
be possible. 

In presenti, L., at the present time, 

In propria persona, L., in one’s own person. 

In puris naturalibus, L., in naked nature; 
quite naked. 

In re, L., in the matter of. 

In rem, L., against the thing or property. 

In rerum natura, L., in the nature of things, 

In situ, L., in its original situation. 

Insouciance, F ., inditference; carelessness, 

In statu quo, L., in the former state. 

Inter alia, L., among other things, 

Inter nos, L., between ourselves. 

Inter pocula, L., between drinks. 

In terrorem, L., as a warning. 

Inter se, L., among themselves. 

In totidem verbis, L.,in so many words, 

In toto, L.., in the whole; entirely. 

Intra muros, L., within the walls, 

In transitu, L., on the passage; during the 
conveyance, ; 

In vacuo, L.,in empty space; free, or nearly 
free, from air. 

In vino veritas, L., there is truth in wine. 

Invita Minerva, L., against the will of 
Minerva, , 

Ipse dixit, L., he himself said it; dogmatism, 

Ipsissima verba, L., the very words. 

Ipsissimis verbis, L., in the very words. 

Ipso facto, L., in the fact itself. 

Tra furor brevis est, L., anger is a short mad- 
ness. 


Facta est alea, L., the die is cast, 

Fe ne sats quot, F., 1 know not what. 

Set d'eau, F., a jet of water. 

Feu de mots, F., a play on words; a pun, 
Feu Mesprit, F., a play of spirit; a witticism. 
Fubilate Deo, L.., be joyful in the Lord. 
Fudicium Dei, L., the judgment of God. 
Fupiter tonans, L., Jupiter the thunderer. 
Fure divino, L., by divine law. 

Sure humano, L., by human law. 

Sus canonicum, L., canon law. 

Fus civile, L., civil law. 

Fus divinum, 1.., divine law. 

Sus gentium, L., the law of nations. 


Fustemilieu, F., the golden mean, 


Labore et honore, 1.., by lawor and honor. 
Labor ipse volupias, L., labor itself is # 
pleasure. — 
eked omnia vincit, L.., labor conquers every- 
ing. 
a Jame non vuol leggi, It., hunger obeys no 
aws. 
Laissez faire, F., let alone; suffer to have its 
own way. - 
Lapsus calami, L., a slip of the pen. 
Lapsus lingue, L., a slip of the tongue. 
Lapsus memorie, L., a slip of the memory. 
a et penates, L., domestic and househol@ 
gods. 
Latet anguis in herba, L., a snake lies hid in 
the grass. 
Laudari a viro laudato,L., to be praised by @ 
man who is himself praised. 
D’avenir, F., the future. 
Laus Deo, L., praise to God. 
Le beau monde, F., the fashionable world. 
Le bon temps viendra, F., the good time will 
come. 
Le grand monarque, F., the great monarch— 
applied to Louis XIV. of France. 
Le pas, F., precedence in place or rank, 
Le roi le veut, F., the king wills it. 
Lese-majeste, L., high treason. 
L’etoile du nord, ¥., the star of the north— 
the motto of Minnesota. 
Le tout ensemble, F., all together. 
Lettre de cachet, F.,a sealed letter; a royad 
warrant. 
Lettre de marque, F., a letter of marque or 
reprisal, 
Lex non scripta, L., the unwritten law. 
vee scripta, L.,the written law; the statute 
aw. 
Lex talionis, L., the law of retaliation. 
Liberum arbitrium, L., free will. 
Lime labor, L., the labor of the file; the slow 
polishing of a literary composition, 
Lis sub judice, L., a case not yet decided, 
Lite pendente, L., the law-suit hanging; dur~ 
ing the trial. 
Litera scripta manet, L., the written letter 
remains, 
Loci communes, L.., common places, 
Locos y ninos dizen la verdad, Sp., childrem- 
and fools speak the truth. 
Locum tenens, L., one holding the place; # 
deputy or substitute. 
Locus standi,L., a place for standing; aright 
to interfere. 
Locus penitentiea, L., place for repentance, 
Lusus nature, L., a sport or freak of nature, 


Ma chere, F., my dear—fem, 

Ma fois, F., upon my faith, 

Magna est veritas et prevalebit, L., truth ip 
great and it will prevail. 

Magnum bonum, L., a great good, 

Magnum opus, L., a great work, 

Maintien, F., deportment; carriage. 

Maison de sante, F., a private hospital, 

Maitre d’hotel, ¥., a house-steward, 

Malade du pays, F,, home-sickness. 

Mala fide, L., with bad faith ; treacherously. 

Mal a propos, F., ill-timed. 2 

Male parta male dilabuntur, L., things if 
gotten are ill spent. 

Malgre nous, F., in spite of us. 

Manibus pedibusque,L., with hands and feet— 

Malum in se. L., bad in itself, 

Manu propria, L., with one’s own hand. 

Mardi Gras, ¥., Shrove Tuesday. ; 

Materfamilias, L., the mother o* a family, 

Mauvaise honte, F., false shame. 

sor kt eked sujet, F., a bad subject; a worthless- 
ellow. vind BS 

Maximus in minimis, L., very great in trifling 
things. 2 

Medio tutissimus this, L., you will go most. 
safely in a middle course. 

Mega biblion, mega kakon, Gr., a great book 
is a great evil. y 2 eae 

Me judice, L., 1 being judge; in my opinion- 

Memento mori, L., remember death. ‘ 

Mens sana in corpore sano, L.,a sound ming 
in a sound body. , 

Mens sibi conscia rect?, L.,a mind conscieus- 
of rectitude, 
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Mens agitat molem, L.,mind moves matter, 

Menu, b., a bill of fare. 

Mesalliance, ¥., improper association; mar- 
riage with one of lower station. 

Meum et tuum, L., mine and thine, 

Mirabile dictu, L., wonderful to be told. 

Mirabile visu, L., wonderful to be seen, 

Mise en scene, F., the getting up for the stage, 
or the putting in preparation for it, 

Modus operand?, L..,the manner of operation, 

Wollia tempora fandi, L., times favorable for 
Naar © 

Mon ami, ¥., my friend. 

Won cher, ¥., my dear—masc, 

Montant semper liberi, L., mountaineers are 
always freemen—the motto of West Vir- 


inia, 

Vere majorum, L., after the manner of our 
ancestors. 

More suo, L., in his own way. 

Wotu proprio, L., of his own accord. 

Wultum in parvo, L.., much in little, 

Uundus vult decipi, L., the world wishes to 
be deceived. 

Mutatis mutandis, L., the necessary changes 
being made. 


‘Vatale solum, L., natal soil. 

Necessitas non habet legem, L., necessity has 
no law. 

Vee, F., born, family or maiden name. 

‘Ne exeat, L., let him not depart. 

Ve fronli crede, L., trust not to appearance. 

Vemine contradicente, L., without opposition. 

Vemine dissentiente, L., no one dissenting; 
without opposition. 

Wemo me impune lacessit, L.,n0 one provokes 
me with impunity—the motto of Scotland. 

‘Nemo mortauum omnibus horis sapit, L.,no 
one is wise at all times. 

Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, L., no man bee 
comes a scoundrel at once. 

Ne plus ultra, L., nothing further. 

Ne yuid detriment: respublica capiat, L., lest 
the republic should receive harm. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam, L., let the shoe- 
maker stick to his last, 

Nil admirari, L., to wonder at nothing. 

Nil desperandum, L., never despair. 

W’importe, F., never mind, 

Wist dominus, frustra, L., unless the Lord 
helps, nothing is gained, 

Nist prius, L., unless previously. 

Nitor in adversum, L,, I strive against op- 


ie 

oblesse oblige, F., nobility obliges; nobles 

must act nobly. 

Nolens volens, L., willy-nilly. 

olga me tangere, L... don’t touch me; hands 
om, 

Nolle prosequ?, L.,to abandon prosecution, 

Nolo episcopari, L., I am unwilling to be a 
Bishop. 

Nom de guerre, F.,a war name; an assumed 
name, 

Nom de plume, F.,apen-name ; name assumed 
by an author, 

Non be mentis, L., not in one’s right 
min 

Non constat, L.., it does not appear. ; 

Non est inventus, L., he has not been found, 

Non multa, sed multum, L., not many things, 
but much, 

Non nobis solum, L., not for ourselves alone, 

Non mi ricordo, It., I do not remember. 

Noscitur a soctis, L., he is known by his 
companions, ‘i 

Nota bene, L., markwell. 

Nous avons change tout cela, F., we have 
changed all that. 

Nous verrons, F., we shall see. 

Nunquam non paratus, L.,never unprepared. 


Oderint dum meturant, L., let them hate, pro- 
vided they fear, 

Odi profanum, L., I hate the vulgar. 

Odium theologicum, L., theological hatred. 

Olla podrida, Sp., a mixture. — . 

Omne ignotum pro magnifico, L., everything 
unknown 1s thought magnificent. : 
Omnia vincit amor, L., love conquers all 

things. 
On dit, F., they say; people say, 
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Onus probandi, L., the burden of proof, 

Ora pro nobis, L., pray for us, 

O temporal O mores! L., oh, the times! oh, 
the manners. 

Otium cum dignitate, L., ease with dignity. 

Outre, F., extravagant; extreme. 


Palmam qui meruit ferat, L., who merits 
bears the prize. 

Par excellence, ¥.,by way of eminence; in the 
highest degree. 

Par hasard, ¥ ., by chance. 

Pari passu, L., with equal pe iy 

Parvenu, ¥., an upstart; a rich “snob.” 

Pater familias, L., the father ot a family, 

Pater patrie, L., the father of his country, 

Pax vobiscum, L., peace be with you, 

Peccavi, L., i have sinned. 

Pendente lite, L., while the suit is pending. 

Per annum, L., by the year. 

Per capita, L., by the head; on each person. 

Per contra, L., on the other hand, 

Per diem, L., by the day; every ag 

Periculum in mora, L., danger in delay. 

Per se, L. by itself. 

Personnel, '., the staff; persons in any ser- 
vice, 

Petitio principit, L., begging the question, 

Petite, F., small; little-fem. 

Piece de resistance, F., a joint of meat, 

Pinxit, L., he (or she) painted it. 

Pis aller, F., a last expedient. 

Plebs, L., the common peoples 

Bore nascitur, non fit, L., a poet is born, not 
made. 

Point d’appui, F., point of support. 

Populus vult decipi, L., the populace wish to 
be deceived. 

Posse comitatus, L., the power of the country ; 
the force that may be summoned by the 
sheriff, 

Poste restante, F., to be left till called for, 

Post meridtem, L., afternoon. 

Post mortem, L., after death, 

Post obitum, L., after death, 

Pour parler, F., a2 consultation, 

Pour prendre conge, F., to take leave. 

Precieuse, F.,a blue stocking; a conceited 
woman, 

Preux chevalier, F., a gallant gentleman. 

Prima donna, it., the first lady; the princi- 
pal female singer in Italian opera, 

Prima facie, L., on the first face; at first 
sight. 

Primus inter pares, L., first among his peers, 

Pro bono publico, L., for the public good. 

Proces verbal, *., verbal process; the taking 
of testimony in writing. 

Pro et con, L., for and against, 

Pro forma, L., forthe sake of form, 

Pro patria, L., for one’s country, 

Pro tempore, L., for the time, 

Punica fides, L., Punic faith, z.e., treachery. 


uantum sufficit, L.., as much as is sufficient, 
uelque chose, F., something. 
uid nunc, L., what now; a gossip, 
urd pro Gees L., an equivalent. 
uz vive, F., who goes there? 
wod erat demonstrandum, Is., which was to 
be demonstrated. 
Quondam, L., at one time; once. 


Rara avis, L., a rare bird. 

Rechauffe, F., warmed over; stale. 

Recherche, F., choice; elegant. 

Redacteur, F., an editor, 

Redivivus, L., restored to life. 

Reductio ad absurdum,L., reduction to an 
absurdity. 

Rentes, F., public funds; national securities, 

Requiescat in pace, L.., may he (or she) rest 
in peace, 

Res angusta domi, L., the narrow things at 
home; poverty. 

Res geste, L., things done. 

Resurgam, L., i shall rise again. 

Revenons a nos moutons, F., let us return to 
our sheep ; come back to the subject. 

Robe de chambre, F., a dressing-gown, 

Roue, F., a rake. 

Rouge et noir, F., red and black; a game, 


Sanctum sanctorum, L., the holy of holies, 

Sang froid, F., cold blood; self-possession, 

Sans culottes, F., without breeches; red re- 
publicans. 

Sartor resartus, L., the tailor patched. 

Sauve qui peut, F., save himself who can, 

Savoir faire, F., knowing how to do things, 

Savoir vivre, F., knowledge of the world. 

Semper idem, L., always the same. 

Semper paratus, L., always prepared, 

Sequitur, L., it follows, 

Seriatim, L., in order, 

Sic itur ad astra, L., thus the road to immor- 
tality. 

Sic semper tyrannis, L.., thus always with 
tyrants, 

Ste transit eee mundi, I4,, so passes the 
glory of the world. 

Sic volo, siczubeo, L., thus I will; thus I com- 
mand. 

Similia similibus curantur, L., like things are 
cured by like. 

esas simili gaudet, L., like is pleased with 

ike. 

SZ monumentum queris, circumspice,L.,if you 
seek his monument, look around, 

Sine die, L., without a day appointed, 

Sine gua non, L., an indispensable condition. 

Siste, viator, L., stop, traveler, _ : 

Si vis pacem, para bellum, L., if you wish 
peace, prepare for war. 

Soi-disant, ¥., self-styled. i 

Spero meliora, L., I hope for better things. 

Spirituel, L., intellectual ; witty. 

Spolia opima, L., in ancient Rome, the spoils 
ofa vanquished general taken by the vic- 
torious general; a rich booty. 

Sponte sua, L., of one’s own accord, : 

Statu quo ante bellum, L., in the state which 
was before the war. . 

Status guo, L., the state in which, 

Stet, L., let it stand. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, L., gentle in 
manners, brave in deed. 

Sub judice, L., under consideration, 

Sub pena, L., under a penalty. 

Sub rosa, L., privately. 

Sub silentio, L., 1n silence or stillness, 

Sui generis, L., of its own kind. 

Summum bonum, L., the chief good, 

Summum jus, summa injuria, L., the rigor 
of the law is the ae es of oppression. — 

Surgit amart aliquid, L., something bitter 
arises, : 

Suum cuigue, L., let each have his own, 


Tableau vivant, F., the representation of 
some scene by groups of persons, 

Tabula rasa, L., a smooth or blank tablet. 

Tedium vite, L., weariness of life, 

Tant pis, F.,so much the worse. — 

Te Deum, L., a hymn of thanksgiving, » 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis, 
L., the times are changed and we are 
changed with them. 

Tempus fugit, L., time flies. 

Terminus ad quem, L., the time to which, 

Terminus a quo, L., the time from which, 

Terra firma, L., solid earth, 

Terra incognita, L., an unknown country. 

Tertium quid, L., a third something. 

Tete-a-tete, F., head to head; a private con- 
versation. 

Toga virilis, L., the gown of manhood. 

To kalon, Gr., the beautiful ; the chief good, 

Totidem verbis, L., in just so many words, 

Toties quoties, L., as many as. . 

Toto calo, L., by the whole heavens; diamet- 
rically spposite, 

Toujours pret, F., always ready. 

Tour de force, F., a feat of strength or skill. 

Tout-a-fait, ¥., entirely ; bee 

Tout ensemble, F., the whole taken together. 

Troja fuit, L.., Troy was. 

Trottoir, F., a sidewalk. 

Tu quoque, Brute! L.., and thou, too,Brutus! 

Tutor et ultor, L., protector and avenger. 

Tuum est, L., itis your own, 


Ubi mel, ibi apes, L., where honey is, there 
are bees. 

Ultima ratio regum, L., the last argument of 
kings: war. 


. 


limit. 

Un bien fait n'est jamais perdu, F.,a kindness 
is never lost, 

Un fait accompli, L.., an accomplished fact, 

Unguibus et rostro, L., with claws and beak. 

Osque ad nauseam, L., to disgust. 

Usus loguendi, L., usage in spe sting. 

Gitile dulcz, L., the useful with the pleasant, 

Ut infra, L., as below. 

Uti possidetis, L., as you possess; state of 
present possession. 

Ué supra, L., as above stated. 


Ultima Thule, L., the utmost boundary or 


Vade mecum, L., go with me. 
Vale, L., farewell, 
Valet de chambre, F., an attendant; a foot- 


man. 

Varie lectiones, L., various readings. 

Variorum note, L., the notes of various 
authors. 

Veni, vidi, vici, L.,1 came, I saw, I conquered. 

Vera pro gratis, L., truth before favor. 
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Verbatim et literatim, L., word for word and 
letter for letter, 

Verbum sat sapientt, L.,a word is enough for 
a wise man. 

Veritas prevalebit, L., the truth will prevail. 

Veritas vincit, L., truth conquers. 

Vestigia, L., tracks; vestiges. 

Vestigia nulla retrorsum, L., no footsteps 
backward. 

Vexata questio, L., a disputed question. 

Vice, L., in the place of, 

Vice versa, L., the terms being exchanged. 

Videlicet, L., to wit; namely. 

Vide ut supra, L., see what is stated above. 

Viet armis, L.,by force and by arms; by 
main force. 

Vincit qui se vincit, L., he conquers who 
overcomes himself. 

Vinculum matrimonit, L., the bond of mar- 
riage. 

Virtus laudatur, et alget, L., virtue is prais- 
ed, and is not cherished (is starved). 

Virtus semper viridis, virtue is ever green 
and blooming. 
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Vis inertie, L., the power of inertia; resist- 
ance, 

Vivat regina! L., long live the queen! 

Vivat rex, L., long live the king, 

Viva voce, L., by the living voice; by ora! 
testimony. 

Vivat respublica! 1., long live the republic! 

Vivela republigue! F., long live the republic! 

Vive l'empereur! F., long live the emperor! 

Vive le roi! F., long live the king/ 

Voila, F., behold; there is or there are. 

Volens et potens, L., able and willing; motto 
of Nevada. 

Volente Deo, L.., God willing. 

Volenti non fit injuria,1..,no injustice is done 
to the consenting person. * 

Vox et pretera nihil, L., a voice and nothing 
more; sound without sense. 

Vox populi, vox Dei, L., the voice of the peo- 
ple is the voice of God. 

Vuilgo, L., commonly. 

Vultus est index anim#, L., the face is the in- 
dex of the min 


DICTIONARY OF ABBREVIATIONS, 


ot 


be found all the abbreviations in good English usage. 


a. In commerce, fo. 

4, Incommerce, aé. 

"at Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, 

A.A.P.S _ Amcrican Association 
for the Promotion of Science. 
AAS. Academia Americane So- 
cius, Fellow of the American 
Academy (of Arts and Sci- 

ences). 

A.A.S.S. <Americane Antiquar- 
tane Societatis Socius, Member 
of the American Antiquarian 
Socicty. 
aie Artium Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor of Arts. 

A.B.C.F.M. Amcrican Board of 
Comissioners for Foreign Mis- 


sions. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

Abr. Abridgment. 

Abbr, Abbreviation, 

A.B.S. American Bible Society. 

A.C. Ante Christum, before 
Christ ; Arch-Chancellor, 

Acad. Academy. 

Acct. Account; Accent. 

A.C.S. American Colonization 


Society. 

A.D. dee Domini, in the year 
of our Lord. 

A.D.C. Aide-de-camp. 

Ad, Advertisement. 

Adj. Adjective. 

Adjt. Adjutant, 

Adjt.-Gen, Adjutant-General. 

Ad lib. Ad libitum, at pleasure, 

Adm, Admiral; Admiralty. 

Adm, Ct. Admiralty Court. 

Admr, Administrator, 

Admx. Administratrix, 

Adv. Advalorem, at (or on) the 
value, 

Adv. Adverb; Advent; Adver- 
tisement. 

48t. Mtatis, of age; aged. 

A.F.&A.M. Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons, 

A.F.B.S. Americanand Foreign 
Bible Socicty. 

ens ree utant-General. 

? iculture. 

AGGE Acodcan Geograph- 
ical and Statistical Society. 

Agt. Agent. 

AH. Anno Hegire, in the year 
of the Hegira. 

A.H.M.S. Amcrican Home Mis- 
sionary Sicicty. 

Ala. abama. 

Ald, Alderman, 

A.L. of H. American Legion of 
Honor. 

Alex, Alexander. 

Alg.. Algebra. 

“Ale Altitude. 


A.M. <Azno mundi, In the year 
of the world; <Artium Mag- 
gster, Mastcr of Arts; <Azte 
meridiem, Before noon, morn- 


ing. 

Aan Ambassador. (See Emb.) 

Amer, Amcrican. 

AMM. <Amalgama, Amalgama- 
tion. 

Amt. Amount. 

An. <Azno, In the year. 

An.A.C. Azno ante Christum, 
in the year before Christ. 

Anat. Anatomy. 

Anc. Ancicnt; anciently. 

And, Andrew. 

Ang. Sax. Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon, Anonymous. 

Ans. Answer. 

Ant. Antiquity. 

Anth, Anthony. 

Aor. or aor. Aorist. 

A.O.S.S. Americane Orientalis 
Soctetatis Socius, Mcembcr of 
the American Oriental Society. 

A.O.U.W. Ancient Order of 
United Workmen. 

Ap. Apostle; Applus. 

Ap. Apzd, in the writings of ; as 
quoted by. 

Apo. Apogee. 

Apoc. pocalypse. 

App. Appendix. 

Apr. April. 

A.Q.M.G. Assistant Quarter- 
master-General 

A.R. Anza Iegina, Queen Anne. 
Anno regni, year of the reign, 

A.R.A, Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 

Arab. Arabic, or Arabia. 

Ariz, Ter, Arizona Territory. 
Arg. Argumento, by an argu- 
ment drawn from such a law. 

Avith. Arithmetic. 

Ark. Arkansas. 

A.R.R. In the year of the reign 
of the at 

A.R.S.S, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Art. Article, 


A.S. or Assist. Sec. Assistant 
Secretary. 

A.S.A, American Statistical As- 
sociation, 


Asst. Assistant. 

Asst. Surg. Assistant Surgeon. 

A.S.S.U.__ American Sunday- 
School Union, 

Astrol. Astrology. 

Astron, Astronomy. 

A.T. Arch-Treasurer, 

A.T.S. American Tract Society. 

Ats, At suit of, 

Atty. Attorney. 

Atty.-Gen. Attorney-General. 


A.U.A. American Unitarian As- 
sociation, 

Aub. Theol.Sem. Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

A.U.C,_ In the year of Rome. 

Aug. August. 

Aur. Gold, Aurum. 

Auth. Ver. Authorized version 
(of the Bible). 

Av. Average; Avenue. 

Avoir. Avoirdupois. 

A.Y.M. Ancient York Masons, 

b. Born. 

B.A. Bachclor of Arts, 

B.A. British America. 

Bal. Balance. 

Balt. Daltimore. 

Bar. Barrcl; Barleycorn, 

Bart. or Dt. Baronet. 

Bbl. Barrcl. 

B.C. Before Christ. 

B.C. Bachclor of the Classics, 

B.C.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bd. Bound. 

Bds, orhds. Boards (binding). 

B.E. Bachelor of the Elements, 

Benj. Benjamin, 

Bk. Book. 

B. Lit. Bachelor of Letters. 

B.LL. Bachclor of Laws. 

Bl., Bls. Darrcl, Barrels. 

B.M. Bachclor of Medicine, 

B. Mus. Bachelor of Music. 

Bor. Borough. 

Bost. Boston. 

Bot. Botany. 

Bp. Bishop. 

B.R. The King’s or Queen’s 
Bench. 

Brig. Brigade; Brigadier. 

Brig.-Gen, Brigadier-General. 

Brit. British; Britain, 

Brit. Mus. British Museum. 

Bro., Bros. Brother, Brothers. 

Br. Univ. Brown University. 

Brus. Brussels, 

B.S. Bachclor of Science. 

Bu., Bush. Bushel. 

B.V. Blessed Virgin. 

B.V. Farewell. 

B.V.M. Bicssed Virgin Mary. 

C., Ch. or Chap. Chapter; Consul. 

C. or Cent. hundred, Centum. 

C.A. Commercial Agent, 

cet. par. Other things being 
equal, Ceteris paribus. 

Cad. Eng. Cadet Engineer. 

Cal. California; Calends; Cal- 
endar, 

Cam, Cambridge. 

Can. Canon; Canada. 

Cant. Canticles. 

Cap, orc. Chapter, Caput, cap- 
ttulum. 


Caps. Capitals. 


a AILy is the use of abbreviations increasing in America. The demand for continual short-cuts in writing as well as in everything 
y 


else has built a great number of logogriphs, which without a comprehensive glossary must be often unintelligible. Below will 


Capt. Captain. 

Capt.-Gen. Captain-General, 

Card, Cardinal. 

C.A.S_ Fellow of Connecticut 
Academy, Conn. Academia So- 
cius. 

Cash. Cashier, ae 

ca, resp., Ca. sa. egal writ. 

Cath. FatholiGs a 

Cath. Inst. Catholic Institute, 

C.B. Companion of the Bath, 

C.B Common Bench. * 

C.C. County Clerk; County 
Commissioner, 

C.C. Caius College; Account 
Current, 

C.C, Chancellor Commander; 

in eeiy ee 
-C.C., Corpus risti College, 

C.C.P. Court of Common Pleas, 

C.E. Civil Engineer; Canada 
East. 

Cel. or Celt. Celtic. 

Cen. Century; Centennial. 

Cf., orcf, Compare, Confer, 

C.G, Commissary-General ; Con- 
sul-Gencral. 

C.G.S. Commissary-General of 
Subsistence. 

C,H. Court-house, 

Ch. Church; Chapter; Charles; 
Chaldron, 

Chamb. Chamberlain. 

Chane. Chancellor. 

Chap. Chapter; Chaplain. 

Chas. Charles, 

Chem, Chemistry. 

Chf. E. Chicf Eh ineer. 

Chf, Con. Chief of Construction, 

Chf. Med. Pur. Chief MedicaJ 
Purvceyor. 

Chf, Ord. Chief of Ordance, 

Chr, Christopher. 

Chron. Chronicles, 

Cin, Cincinnati. 

C.J. Chicf Justice, 

Cl. Clergyman, 

Cld. Clcared. 

Clk. Clerk. 

C.M. Vincentians or Lazarists, 

C.M. Master in Surgery. 

C.M. Common Meter, 

C.M.G. Companion of the Order 
of St. Michacl and St. George, 

Co. Company; County. 

Coad. Coadjutor. 

Coad. Bp. Coadjutor Bishop. 

Coad, cum jure suc. Coadjutor 
with right of succession, 

C.O.D. Cash (or collect) on de- 


oleae 

Col; Colonel; Colossians; Col- 
orado. 

Coll. Collector; Colloquial ; Col- 
lege ; Collection, ; 

Colo. Colorado, 
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<om. Commerce; Committee; 
Commentay; _ Commissioner ; 
Commodore ; Community. 

Com. Arr. Committee of Ar- 
rangements. 

Comdg. Commanding. 

Comdt. Commandant. 

Comm. Commentary. 

Commo, Commodore. 

Comp. Compare; Compound. 

Com, Ver. Common Version (of 
the Bible). 

Con. Against; In opposition, 
Contra. 

Con. Cr. Contra, Credit. 

“Con. Convent. 

Conch, ait 3 

Cong. Congress; Congregation; 
Congregationalist. 

Conj.orconj. Conjunction. 

Conn. orCt. Connccticut. 

\-Const. Constable; Constitution. 

Cont. Contra. 

Cony. Convent. 

Cor. Corinthians; Corner. 

Corol. Corollary. 

or Sec. Corresponding Secre- 
ta 

cP. Common Pleas. 

C.P. Court of Probate. 

<C.P.S._ Keeper of the Privy Seal. 

€.R. Keeper of the Rolls. 

Cr. Creditor; Credit. 

“Crim. Con. Criminal conversa- 
tion, or eeonltory: 

.S. Court of Sessions; Com- 
missary of Subsistence. 

<.S. Keeper of the Seal. 

€.S.0. Chief Signal Officer. 


Ct.,cts. Cent, Cents; Connec- 
ticut. 

“C, Theod. In the Theodosian 
Code, 


C€.W. Canada West. 

wt. Hundredweight. 

Cyc. Cyclopedia. 

di. Penny or Pence. 

d, Dicd; Day. 

D. Five hundred. 

Dak. Ter. Dakota Territory. 
Dan. Danicl; Danish. 

D.C. Again; Deputy Consul. 
D.C. District of Columbia, 
D.C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 
D.D. Doctor of Divinity. 
—D.D.S. Doctor of Dental Sur- 


ery. ( 

DE. Dynamic Engineer. 

Dea. Deacon. 

Dec. December; Declaration. 

Deft. or Dft. Defendant. 

Deg. Degree or degrees. ; 

Del. Delaware; Delegate. 

Del. or del. He drew it. 

Dep. pee ty 

Dep.Q.M.G. Deputy Quarter- 
master-Gencral, 

Dept. Department. 

Deut. poo enon. 

D.F. Dean of the Faculty. 

D.G. wad God’s grace. 

D.G. Thanks to God. 

D.am. Diameter. 

Dict. Dictator; Dictionary. ~ 

Dim. Diminutive. 

Dioc. Diocese. 

Dioc. Sem. Diocesan Seminary. 

Disc. Discount. 

Diss. Dissertation, . 

Dist. District. 

Dist.-Atty. District-Attorney. 

Div. Dividend. 

D.M. Doctor of Music. 

D.M.D. Doctor Dental Med- 
icine. 

Do. The Same, Ditto. 

Dol., Dols., $. Dollars. 

Dom. To God, the best, the 
greatest, 

Dom. Prel. Domestic Prelate. 

Doz. Dozen, 

D.P. Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr. Debtor; Doctor. 

D.S- From the sign, 


- Fec, 


D1. 


Doctor of Theology. 
D.V. bh 


: God willing, Deo volente. 

oy fe ata f 
wt. Pennyweight. 

E. East. bees 

ea. Each. 

E. by S._ East by South, 

Eben. Ebenezer. 

Eccl. Ecclesiastes, 

Ecclus. Ecclesiasticus, 

Ed. Editor; Edition, 

Edin. Edinburgh. 

Edit. Edition. 

Edm. Edmund. 

Edw. Edward. 

E.E. Errors excepted, 

E.E.&M.P. Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

e.g. Forcxample, Exempli gratia. 

e.g. From the tlock, among the 
rest. 

E.I. East Indies or East India, 

Eliz. Elizabeth. 

E.lon, East longitude. 

Emp. Emperor; Empress. 

Encye. Encyclopedia. 

E.N.E. East-northeast. 

Eng. England; English, 

Eng. in Chf. Engineer in Chief. 

Ens. Ensign. 

Ent. Entomology. 

Envy. Ext. Envoy Extraordinary. 

Ep. Epistle. 

Eph. Ephesians; Ephraim. 

Epis. Episcopal. 

Esd._ Esdras, 

E.S.E,. East-Southeast. 

Esq., Esqs. Esquire, Esquires. 

Esth. Esther, 

etal. And others, Zé aliz. 

etc.or&c. And other things; 
And so forth. 

et.seq. And what follows, Z# 
sequentia. 

Evang. Evangelical; Evangelist. 

Ex, Example. 

Ex. Exodus. 

Exc, Excellency; Exception. 

Exch, Exchequcr. 

Exec. Com, Executive Com- 


mittee. 

Execx. Executrix. 

ex. g. For example, Exempli 
gratia. 

Exr. or Exec, Executor. 

Bz. Ezra. 


Ezek. Ezekiel. 

E. & O.E_ Errors and omissions 
excepted. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit. 

F.A.M. \Free and Acceped Ma- 
sons, 

Far. Farthing. 

F.A.S, Fellow of the Antiquar- 
ian Society. 

feap. orfcp. Foolscap. 

F.D. Defender of the Faith. 

Fe. Iron, ferrum. 

Feb. February. 

He did it, Fecit. 

Fem. Feminine. 

Fem. Ac. or Acad. Female Ac- 
ademy ; 

F.E.S. Fellow of the Entomo- 
logical Society; of the Ethno- 
logical Society. 

Feud. Feudal. 

F.G.S. Fellow of the Geological 


Society. 

F.H.S. Fellow of the Horticul- 
tural Society. 

fi.fa, Cause it to be done, Fieri 
Jacias, ; 

Fid. Def. Defender of the Faith, 

Fig, Figure; figurative. 

Fir. Firkin. 

Fla. Florida. 

F.L.S. Fellow of the Linnzan 
Society. 

Fol. Folio. 

For. Foreign. 

F.P.S. Fellow of the Philological 
Society. 


Fr. Franc; Frances; French; 
France, 

Fr. Fragment, 

Fr. Francis; Father; Friar; 


Frank. 
F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 
F.R.C.S.L. Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London, 
Fred. Frederick. 
F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal 
tree popbical Society. 
ri 


Fri. ay. i 

F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. 

Frs. Frisian, . 


F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Edinburgh. 

F.R.S.L. Fellow of the Royal 
Society, London, 

F.R.S.L. Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

F.S.A. Fellow of the Society of 
Arts. 

F.S.A.E, Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Edinburgh, 

Ft. Foot; Feet; Fort. 

Fur. Furlong. 

F.Z.S. Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 

G. or g. Guineas. 

G.A. General Assembly, 

Ga. Georgia, 

Gal. Galatians; Gallon. 

G.B. Great Britain. 

G.C. Grand Chancellor, 

G.C,_ Grand Chapter. 

G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath, 

G.C.H. Grand Cross of Hanover, 

G.C.L.H. Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

G.E. Grand Encampment, 

Gen. Genesis; General. 

Gent. Gentleman. 

Geo. George. 

Geog. Geography. 

Geol. Geology. 

Geom. Geometry. 

Ger. German; Germany. 

G.L. Grand Lodge. 

Gl. A gloss, Glossa. 

Glas. Glasgow. 

G.M. Grand Master. 

G.O. General Order. 

Goth. Gothic, 


Gott. Gottingen. 

Gov. Governor. 

Gov.-Gen. Governor-General. 

Bos King George, Georgius 
tex. 


Gr. Greek; Gross. 

Gram. Grammar. 

Gro. Gross. 

Grot. Grotius. 

h, Hour, 

h.a. . This year, Hoc anno. 

Hab. Habakkuk, 

Hab. corp. You may have the 
body, /Zabeas corpus. 

Hag. Haggai. 

Ham. Coll. Hamilton College. 

H.3B.C. Hudson’s Day Company. 

H.B.M. His or Her Britannic 
Majesty. 
.C. House of Commons, 

Hdkf, Handkerchief. 

H.E. His Eminence. 

h.e. That is, or this is, Hoc est, 

Heb. Hebrews. 

Her. Healey. 

H. Exc, His Excellency. 

H.F. Holy Father. 

Hf,-bd. af bored. 

He. Mercury, /lydrargyrum, 

pe ae olan. 

Hhd. Hogshead. 

Hist. History; Historical, 

H.J.S. Here lies buried, 

H.L. House of Lords. 

H.M. His or Her Majesty. 

H.M.P. Erected thismonument, 


Hon. Honorable. 
Hort. Horticulture. 
Hos. Hosea. 


H.R, House of Representatives. 

H.R.E, Holy Roman Emperor. 

H.R.H. His or Her Royal High- 
ness. 

H.R.IP. Here he rests in peace. 

HS. Here lies, //ic situs. 

H.S.H. His Serene Highness. 

h.t. This title; In or under this 
title, Hoc tztulo. 

h.v. This word, Hoc verbum; In 
these words, /Z7s verbis. 

Hund. Hundred. 

I, 11, III. One, two, three, or, 
first, second, third, 

Ia. Iowa. 

Ib. or ibid. In the same place. 

Ich. Ichthyology. 

Ictus. Counselor at Law, 

Id. Thesame, dem. 

Id. Ter. Idaho Territory. 

i.e. That is, /d est. 


“I.H.S. Jesus the Savior of men. 


ij. Two (medical). 

Ill, Illinois. 

In. Inch; Inches. 

incog. Unknown, Jncognito. 

incor. Incorporated. 

Ind. Indiana; Index; Indian, 

Ind. Ter. Indian Territory. 

Indef. Indefinite. 

Inf. Beneath or below, Jura. 

inf. At the end of the title, law 

_ or paragraph quoted, Jz #ze. 

inlim., At the outset, J dimine. 

inloc. In the place; on the pas- 
sage, [x loco, 

inpr. Inthe beginning and be- 
fore the first paragraph of law, 
In TORE 


ILN.R.I. Jesus of Nazarath, 
King of the Jews. 

Insp.-Gen, Inspector-General. 
Inst. Instant, of this month; 
Institute. 

in sum. In the summary, J# 
summa, 

Int. Interest; Interpreter. 
Interj._ Interjection. 

Intr. Introduction, 

intrans. In the passage, in 
transitu. 

Introd. Introduction. 

Io. Iowa, 

1.0.G.T. Independent Order of 


Good Templars. 

I.0.F. Independent Order of 
Foresters. 

1.0.0.F. Independent Order ot 
Odd-Fellows. ‘ 

I.0.U. I owe you. 

I.q. ldem pares the same as, 

Isa, Isaiah, 

Isl. Island. 

IS.M. Fesus Salvator mundi, 
Jesus the Savior of the world. 

Ital. Italic; Italian. 

Itin, Itinerant or Itinerary. 

IV. Four or fourth, 

IX. Nine or ninth. 

J. Justice or Judge. JJ. Jus- 
tices. 

j. One (medical). 

j.A. Judge-Advocate. 

Jac. Jacob. 

Jam. Jamaica. 

Jan, January. 

Jas. James. 

J.C.D. Suris Civilis Doctor, 
Doctor of Civil Law, 

J.D. Furum Doctor, Doctor of 
Laws. 

Jeremiah, 

John. 


osh, Joshua, 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

j.Prob. Judge of Probate, 

jJ.R. Facobus Rex, King James. 

Jr orJun. Junior. 

j.U.D. orJ.V.D. Furis utrius- 
ue Doctor, Doctor of both 

aws (of the Canon and the 

Civil Lav’. 
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Jud. Judith. 

Judg. Judges. 

Judge-Adv. Judge-Advocate. 
Jul. July; Julius. | 

Jul. Per.” Julian Period. | 
Jun. June; Junius; Junior, 
Jus.P. Justice of the Peace. 


Just. Justinian. 
J.W. Junior Warden. 
K. : : 


King. ] 

K.A, Knight of St. Andrew, in 
Russia. 

K.A.N. Knight of St. Alexan- 
der Nevskoi, in Russia. 

Kas. Kansas, . 

K.B. King’s Bench; Knight of 
the Bath. 

K.B.A. Knight of St. Bento 
d’ Avis, in Portugal. 

K.B.E. Knight of the Black 
Eagle, in Russia. , 

K.C. King’s Counsel; Knight 
of the Crescent, in Turkey. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

K.C.H. Knight Commander of 
Hanover, 

K.C.S. Knight of Charles III. 
of Spain. 

K.E. Knight of the Elephant, 
in Denmark, 

K.F. Knight of Ferdinand of 
Spain. 

K.F.M. Knight of St, Ferdin- 
and and Merit, in Sicily. 

K.G. Knight of the Garter. 

K.G.C, ight of the Grand 
Cross. 

K.G.C.B. Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 

K.G.F. Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, in Spain. 

K.G.H. Knight of the Guelphs 
of Hanover. 

K.G.V. Knight of Gustavus 
Vasa, in Sweden. 

K.H. Knight of Hanover; 
Knights of Honor. 

Ki. Kings, 

Kil, or ial, Kilderkin, 

Kingd. Kingdom. 

K.J. Knighé of St. Joachim. 

K.L. or K.L.A, Knight of Leo- 
pold of Austria. 

K.L.H. Knight of the Legion 
of Honor; Knights and Ladies 
of Honor. 

K.M. Knight of Malta, 

K.Mess. ing’s Messenger. 

K.M.H. Knight ot Merit, in 
Holstein. 

K.M.J.. Knight of Maximilian 
Joseph, in Bavaria. 

K.M.T. Knight of Maria Ther- 
esa, in Austria. 

K.N. Know-Nothing. 

Knick, Knickerbocker, 

K.N.S. Knight of the Royal 
North Star in Sweden, 

Knt. Knight. 

K.P. Knight of St. Patrick 
Knight o ee 

K.R.C. Knight of the Red Cross, 

K.R.E. Knight of the Red Ea- 
gle, in Prussia. 

KS. Knight of the Sword, in 
Sweden. 

K.S.A. Knight of St. Anne, in 
Russia. - 

K.S.E. Knight of St. Esprit, in 
France. 

K.S.F. Knight of St. Fernando, 
in Spain. . 

K.S. Knight of St. George, in 
Russia. 

K.S.H. Knight of St. Hubert, 
in Bavaria. 


K.S.J. Knight of St. Januarius, 


of Naples. 

K,.S.L. ._ Knight of the Sun and 
Lion, in Persia. 

K.S.M, & S.G. Knight of St. 
Michael and St. George, in the 
Ionian Islands 


K.S.P. Knight of St. Stanislaus, 
in Poland. 

K.S.S._ Knight of the Southern 
Star, in Brazil; Knight of the 
Sword, in Sweden. 

K.S.W. Knight of St. Wladimir, 
in Russia. 

K.T. Knight of the Thistle; 
Knight Templar. 

Kt. Knight. 

K.T.S. night of the Tower 
and Sword, in Portugal. 

K.W. Knight of William, in 
the Netherlands. 

K.W.E. Knight of the White 
Eagle, in Poland. 

Ky. Kentucky. 

L. Fifty or fiftieth; Lider, 
book; Lake. 

L, £ or 1. Lrbra or Librae, 

Pound or pounds in weight. 

L.C. Lord: Chancellor; Lord 
Chamberlain; Lower Canada. 

lic. Lower-case. 

L.C.B. Lord Chief Baron. 

L.C.J. Lord Chief-Justice.. 

L.D. Lady-Day. 


Ld. Lord. 

Ldp. Lordship. 
Leg. Legate. 
Legis. _ Legislature. 
Lev. Leviticus. 
Lex, Lexicon. 

L,I. Long Island. 


Lib. Lider, book. 
Lieut. Lieutenant. 
Lieut.-Col. Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Lieut.-Gen, Lieutenant-General, 


Lieut.-Gov. Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, 
Linn. Linnzan. 


Liq. Liquidation. 


Lit. Literally; Literature. 
Liv. Livre, book. 
LL. Legum Baccalaureus, 


Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D. Legum Doctor, Doctor 
of Laws. 

loc. cit. Loco citato, in the place 
cited. 

Lon. Longitude. 

Lond. London. 

Ls? Locus sigilli, Place of the 
se 


Lt. Lieutenant. 

LX. Sixty or sixtieth. 

LXX. Seventy or seventieth; 
The Septuagint (Version of the 
Old Testament). 

LXXX, Eighty or eightieth. 

M. Meridzes, noon. 

M. Jille, a thousand. 


M.or Mens. Monsieur, Sir. 
M.A. Master of Arts. 

Macc. Maccabees. 

Mad. Madam. 

Mad.Univ. Madison University, 
Maj. Major. 

Mal --Gen. Major-General. 
Mal. Malachi. 

Man. Manasses, 

Mar. March. 


March, Marchioness. 
Marg. Margin. 


Marg. Tran. Marginal Transla- © 


tion. 
Marq. 


Marquis. 
Masc. 


Masculine. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

Math. Mathematics ; Mathema- 
tician. 

Matt. Matthew. 

Max. Maxim. 

M.B. Medicine Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

e Musice Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor of Music. 

M.B.G. ct H. Magna Britannia, 
Gallia et Hibernza, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Ireland. 

M.C, Member of Congress. 

Mch. March. 

M.D. Medicine Doctor, Doctor 
of Medicine, 


~. 


Md. Maryland. 

Madlle, or Mile. Mademoiselle. 

Mdse. Merchandise. 

M.E. Methodist Episcopal; Mil- 
itary cr Mechanical Engineer, 

Me. Maine. 

Mech, Mechanics, or Mechanical. 

Med. Medicine. 

Mem. Memorandum. Memento, 
remember. 

Merc. Mercury. 

Messrs. or MM. Messteurs, Gen- 
tlemen. . 

Met. Metaphysics. 

Metal. Metallurgy. 

Meteor. Mcteorology. 

Meth. Methodist. 

Mex. Mexico, or Mexican, 

M.-Goth. Mcso-Gothic. 

M.H.S. Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society; Member of the 
Historical Society, 

Mic. Micah. 

Mich. Michigan, 

Mil. Military. 

Mil. Acad. Military Academy. 

Min. Mineralogy; Minute. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Min. Plen. Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Miss. Mississippi. 

M.L.A. Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. 
M. Their Majesties; Mes- 
sieurs, Gentlemen; Two thou- 


sand. 

M.M.S. Moravian Missionary 
Society. 

M.M.S.S. Massachusettensis 
Medicine Societatis Socius, 
Fellow of the Massachusetts 
Medical See 

Mo. Missouri; Month. 

Mod. Modern. 

Mon. Monday. 

Mons. Moxnszeur, Sir. 

Mos. Months. 

Mont.Ter. Montana Territory. 

M.P. Member of Parliament; 
Metropolitan Police, 

M.P.P. Member of Provincial 
Parliament. 

M.R. Master of the Rolls. 

Mr. Mister. 

M.R.A.S. Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ; Member of the 
Royal Academy of Science. 

M.R.C.C. Member of the Royal 
College of Chemistry, 

M.R.C.S. Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

M.R.G.S. Member of the Royal 
Gecere pice Society. 

M.R.I1. ember of the Royal 
Institute. 

M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

M.R.S.L. Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

M.S. Memorie sacrum, Sacred 
to the Memory; Master of the 
Sciences. 

MS. Manuscriptum, Manuscript, 

MSS, Manuscripts. 

Mt. Mount or Mountain, 

Mus.B. Bachelor of Music. 

Mus.D. Doctor of Music. 

M.W. Most Worthy ; Most Wor- 

yeneeae ie 

2 ology. 
ie North: Number; Noun; 
Neuter. 

n. Note. 

N.A. North America, 

Nah. Nahum. 

Nat. Natural. 

Nat. Hist. Natural History, 

Nath, Nathanael or Nathaniel. 

N.B. New Brunswick; North 


“British; Nota bene, mark 
well, take notice, 

_N.C. North Carolina; New 
Church. 


N.E. New England; Northeast, 

Neb. Nebraska. 

Neh, Nehemiah, 

n.e.i. Mon est inventus, He is 
not found. 

nem, con. or nem, difc. 
contradicente, No 
ing; Unanimously. 

Neut. Neuter (gender). 

Nev. Nevada. 

New Test. or N.T. New Testa-~ 
ment. 

N.F. Newfoundland. 

N.G. New Grenada; Noble 
Grand. 

N.H. New Hampshire; New 
Haven. 

N.H.0.S. New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. 

Ni.pri. Vis? prius (law). 

N.J. New Jersey. 

nl, Non iquet, It does not ap- 


pear, 

N.lat. North latitude, 

N.Mex. New Mexico. 

N.N.E. North-Northeast. 

N.N.W. North-Northwest. 

N.O. New Orleans. 

No. Mumero, number, 

Nol.pros. WVolens prosequi,1 am 
unwilling to prosecute. 

Nom. ornom. Nominative. 

Noncon. Not centent; dissent- 
ing (House of Lords). 

Non cul, Won culpabilis, Not 
guilty. 


Nemine 
ne oppos- 


Non obst. Non obstante, not- 
witheneee 
Non pros. on prosequitur, He 


does not prosecute, 

Non seq. Von sequitur, It does 
not follow. 

Nos. Numbers. 

Nov. November. 

N.P. Notary Public; 
Providence. 

N.S. New Style (after 1752)$ 
Nova Scotia. 

N.T. New Testament, 

N.u, Nameornames, unknown, 

Num. Numbers; Numeral. 

N.V.M. Nativity of the Virgim 
Mary. 

N.W. Northwest. 

N.W.T. Northwestern Territory. 

N.Y. New York. 


New 


Ob. _Odz#, He (or she) died. 

Obad. Obadiah. 

Obj. Objection; Objective. 

O.K. A’ slang phrase for “Ala 
correct.”’ 

Obt. Obedient. 

Oct. October. 

O.F. Odd-Fellow, or Odd-Fel- 
lows. 

O.F.P. Order of Friar Preachers. 

Old Test. or O.T. Old Testa- 


ment. 

Olym, Olympiad. 

Ont. Ontario. 

Opt. Optics; Gptical; Optional. 

Or, Oregon. 

Ord. Ordinance; Ord-.' Ord- 
nance; Ordinary. 

Orig. Originally. 

Ornith, Ornithology. 

O.S. Old Style (before 1752). 

O.S.F. Order of St. Francis. 

O.T. Old Testament. : 

O.U.A. Order of United Amert- 
cans, 

Oxf. Oxford. : 

Oxon. Ovxoniensis, Oxonii, o& 
Oxford, at Oxford. 

Oz. fee b Ae 

P. Pondere,by weight. | 

P. or i ak y Part; Participle, 

ennsy 


Pa. vania, 

Pal. Palzontology. 

Par. Paragraph. 

Par. Pas. Parallel passage. 


Parl. Parliament. 

Pathol. Pathology. 

Payt. Payment. 

Pb. Plumbum, Lead, 

P.B. Philosophie Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

P.C. Patres Conscripti, Con- 
script Fathers; Senators. 

P.C. Privy Council; Privy Coun- 
cillor, 

P.D. Philosophie Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. 

Pd. Paid. 

P.E. Protestant Episcopal. 

P.E.I. Prince Edward Island. 

Penn, Pennsylvania. 

Pent. Pentecost. 

Per. or pr. By the. 

Per an. Per annum, by the year. 

Per cent. Per centum, by the 
hundred. 

Peri. Perigee. 

Pet.) Peter, 

P.G. Past Grand. 

Phar, Pharmacy. 

Ph.8. Philosphia Baccalaureus, 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

Ph.D. Philosophie Doctor, Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. 

Phil. Philip; Dhilippians : Phil- 
osophy; Philemon. 

Phila. or Phil. Philadelphia. 

Philom. Pxéilomathes, Lover of 
learning. 

Philomath. Philomathematicus, 
A lover of mathematics. 

Phil. Trans. Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 

Phren, Phrenology. 

P.H.S, Pennsylvania Historical 


egy 

Pinx. Pinxit, He (or she) paint- 
ed it. 

Pk. Peck. 

Pl. or plur, Plural, 

Piff. Plaintiff. 

P.M. Post meridiem, Afternoon 
Evening; Postmaster; Passed 
Midshipman; Paymaster. 

P.M. G. Postmaster-General. 

P.O. Post-office, 

Poet. Poetical. 

Pop. Population. 

Port. Portugal; Portuguese. 

Pos. Position; Positive; Pos- 
session. 

P.P. Pater Patrie, Father of 
his Country ; Parish Priest. 

P.P.C. Pour prendre conge, to 
take leave. 


r. ° 

FR. 7D, ulus Romanus, the 
Roman People; Porto Rico ; 
Proof-reader; Prize Ring. 

P.R.A. President of the Royal 
ae 

P.R.C. Post Romam conditam, 
After the building of Rome, 

Pref. Preface. 

Prep. Preposition, 

Prot. Protestant. ~ 

Pro tem. Pro tempore, for the 
time being. 

Proy. Proverbs; Provost. 

Prox. Proximo, next (month), 

P.R.S. President of the Royal 
Society, r 

PS. Post scriptum, Postscript. 

P.S. Privy Seal. 

Ps. Psalm or Psalms. 

Pt. Part; Pint; Payment; Point; 
Port; Post-town. 

Pub. Publisher; Publication; 
Published; Public. 

Pub. Doc. Public Documents. 

P.v. Post-village. 

Pwt. Pennyweight; 


weights. 

Pxt. D inxit, He (or she) painted 
it. 

Q. Queen. 


q. Quasi, as it were; almost. 


Penny- 
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Q.B, Queen’s Bench, 


Q.~. Queen’s College, Queen’s 
Counsel. 


dum, which was to be proved, 

q.e.f. Quod erat faciendum, 
which was to be done. 

q.c.i. Quod erat inveniendum, 
which was to be found out. 

ql. Quantum libet,as much as 


ou please. 

QM. "Gartenmaster: 

qm. Quomodo, how; by what 
means. 

Q.M.G. Quartermaster-General. 

g.porq.pl. Quantum placet, as 
much as you please, 

Qr. Quarter. 

.Q.S. Quarter-sessions ; Quarter- 
section, 

q.s. Quantum sufficit, a sufficient 
quantity. 

Qt. Quart. 

qu. or qy. 


query. 

Gea Ouscteriy. 

Ques. Question. 

q.v. Quod vide, which see; 
cS alals vis, as much as you 
will. 

R. rp a Take; Regina, Queen; 
Rex, King; River; Rod; Rood; 
Rises. 

R.A. Royal Academy; Royal 
Academician; Royal arch; 
egal Arcanum; Royal Artil- 


Quere, inquire, 


ery. 

RC. Rescriptum, A rescript, Re- 
written. 

R.E, Royal Engineers. 

Rec. Recipe; Recorder. 

Recd. Received. 

Rec. Sec. Recording Secretary, 

Rect. Rector; Receipt. 

Ref. Reference; Reform. 

Ref. Ch. Reformed Church. 

Reg. Register; Regular. 

Reg. Prof. ftegins Professor. 

Regr. Registrar. 

i de Regiment. 

Rel. Religion. 

et Representative ; Reporter ; 

epublic, 


Rev. Reverend; Revelation 
(Book of); Review; Revenue; 
Revise. rf 

Rhet. Rhetoric. 

R.I. Rhode Island, 

Richd. Richard. 

R.I.H.S. Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society. 

R.M. Royal Marines; Royal 
Mail. 

R.M.S. Royal Mail Steamer. 

R.N. Royal Navy. 

R.N.O. Riddare af Nordstjerne 
Orden, Knight of the Order of 
the Polar Star. 

Ro. Recto, Right-hand page. 

Robt. Robert. 

Rom. Romans (Book of). 

Rom. Cath. Roman Catholic, 

R.P. Regius Professor, the 
King’s Professor. 

RR. ailroad. 

R.S. Recording Secretary. 

Rs. Responsum, Answer; Re- 
spondere, To answer, 

R.S.A. Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries ; Royal Scottish Acad- 


emy. 
RS.D. Royal Society of Dub- 


lin, 
R.S.E. Koyal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 
RSL, Royal Sica of London, 
R.S.V.P. Respondez s'il vous 
plait, Answer if fae please. 
Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 
Rt. Rev. Right Reverend, 


Rt. Wpful. Right Worshipful. 

R.W. Right Worthy 

R.W.O. diddareaf Wass Orden, 
Knight of the Order of Wasa. 

S. South; Saint; Scribe; Sul- 
phur, Sunday; Sun; Series. 

S. Solidus, A shilling, 

S.A. South America; South 
Africa; South Austrolia, 

s.a, Secundum artem, According 
to art. 

Sam. Samuel. < 

Sansc, Sanscrit. 

S.A.S. Societatis Antiquariorum 
Socius, Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 


Sat. Saturday. 
Sax. Saxon, 
Sax. Chron. Saxon Chronicle. 


S.C. Senatus consultum, A de- 
dree of the Senate; South Car- 
olina. 

Sc. He (or she) engraved it. 

sc. orscil, Namely. 

Scan.Mag. Scandal, Scandulum 
magnatum; or, Great scandal, 
Scandalum magnum, 

S. caps. Small capitals. 

Schol, A note, Scholum, 

Schr. Schooner. 

Sci.fa. Make known (legal), 
Scire factas. 

Sclav. Sclavonic. 

Scot. Scotland. 

Sculp. or sculp. He (or she) 
engraved it, Sculpsit. 

S.D. Sends health, Salutem dicit. 

S.D. Doctor of Science. 

S.E. Southeast. 

Sec. Secretary; Second; Sec- 
tion. 

Sec. Leg. Secretary of Legation. 

Sec. leg.’ According to law. 

Sec. a According to rule. 

ec 


Sect. tion. 
Sem, Itseems. : 
Sen. Scnate; Senator; Senior. 


Sept. pep Septuagint, 

Seq. Following, Seguentia; It 
follows, Sequitur. 

Ser. Series. 

Serg. Sergeant. 

Serg.-Maj. Sergeant-Major. 

Servt. Servant. 

S.G. Solicitor-General, 

Shak. Shakspere. 

S.H.S. Fellow of the Historical 
Society. 

Sing. Singular. 

S.Isl. Sandwich Islands. 

Sist. Sister. 

S.J. Society of Jesus. 

S.J.C._ Supreme Judicial Court. 

Skr. Sanscrit. 

S.L. Solicitor at Law. 

Sid. Sailed. 

S.Lat. South Latitude. 

S.M. State Militia; Short Meter; 
Sergeant-Major; Sons. of 
Malta. 

S.M. Lond. Soc. Cor. Corre- 
sponding Member of the Lon- 
don Medica! Socicty. 

s.n. According to nature, Secuz- 
dam naturam. 

Soc. Isl. 

Sol. 
tor. 


Society Islands. 
Solomon; Solution ; Solici- 


Sol.-Gen. Solicitor-General. 
S. of Sol. Song of Solomon, 
S.P. Without issue, Sze prole. 
Sp. Spain. 
S.P.A.S. Member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 
S.P.G. Society for the Propaga- 
a tion ec the eel. 
p-gr. ecific gravity. 
SPOR. The ees Senate 
and People. 


Sq.ft. Square foot or square 
feet. 

Sq in. Square inch or inches. 

Sq.m. Square mile or miles. 

Sq.r. Square rood or roods. 
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Sq.yd. Square yard. 

Sr. Sir or Senior; Sister. 

S.R.I, Holy Roman Empire, 
S.R.S. Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

S.S. Sunday-school. 

SS. Saints, ; 
SS. orss. To-wit, Scilicet. 

ss. Half, Semis. 

S.S.E. South-southeast. 
S.S.W. South-southwest. 

St. Saint, Street; Strait. 

Stat. Statute. 

S.T.D. Doctorof Sacred Theol- 


ogy. 

Ster. or Stg. Sterling. 

S.T.P. Professor of Sacred 
Theology. 

Su. Sunday. 

Subj. Subjective. 

Subst. Substantive. 

Su.-Goth. Suio-Gothic, 

Sun. or Sund. Sunday. 

Sup. Supplement; ‘Superfine; 
uperior. 

Supt. Superintendent. 

Surg. Surgeon; Surgery. 

Surg.-Gen. Surgeon-General. 

Surv. Surveyor. 

Surv.-Gen. Surveyor-General. 

Sus. Susannah, 

s.v. Under the word or title, Sud 
verbo. 

mae than ance 

yn. nonym ; Synonymous. 

au Wentcen seis! 

T. All together, Tuttz. 

T. or Tom, Tome; Volume, 

T.E. Topographical Engineers. 

Tenn, Tennessee, 

Ter. Territory. 

Tex. Texas. 

Text. Rec. The Received Text. 

Th. or Thurs. Thursday. 

Theo. Theodore. 

Theol. Theology; Theological, 

Theoph. Theophilus, 


Thess. Thessalonians. 
Tho’. Though, 

Thos. Thomas. 
Thro’. Through, 
Thurs. Thursday, 
Tim. Timothy. 

Tit. Titus. 

T.O. Turn over, 

Tob. Tobit. 


Tom. Volume. 

Topog. Topography; Topo- 
graphical, 

Tr. Transpose; 
Translation. 

Tr., Trs. Trustee, Trustees. 

tr. A shake, Zrtllo, 

Trans. Translator; Translation ; 
Transactions, : 

Treas. Treasurer. 

Trin. Trinity. 7 

Tues. or Tu. tke toope 

Typ. Typographer, 

ve: Wont Dee Ne: 

U.E.I.C. United East 
Company. 

U.J C. Doctor of both 
(Civil and Canon). 

U.K. United Kingdom, 

ult. Last; of the last month, U//- 
timo. 

Unit. Unitarian. 

Univ. University. 

U.S. United States. 

us. As above, Ut supra or uti 
supra, 

U.S.A. United States Army. 

U.S.A. United States of Amer- 
ica, 

U.S.M. United States Mail. 

U.S.M. United States Marine. 

U.S.M.A. United States Military 
Academy. 

U.S.N. United States Navy. 

U.S.N.A. United States Naval 
Academy. 

U.S.S. United States Senate. 

17.T. Utah Territory. 6 


Translator; 


India 
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V. Five or fifth. 
V. Violin. VV. Violins. 
v. orvid. See, Vide. 


vy. 0. vs. Against; Insuch away: 


Versus; Versiculo. 
¥.A._ Vicar Apostolic. 
V. Admi. Vice-Admiral. 
Va. Virginia. 
Vat. Vatican. 
¥V.C. Vice-Chancellor. 
V.C. Vice-Consul. 
V.C.G. Vice-Consul-General. 


V.D.M. Minister of God’s Word. 


Ven. Venerable. 
Ver. Verse; Version. 
V.F. Vicar-Forane. 
V.G. Vicar-General. 


y.g. As for example, Verbi Gratia. 


Vi. Six or Sixth. 

VII. Seven or Seventh. 

VIII, Eight or Eighth. 

Vic.-Ap. Vicar-Apostolic. 

Vic.-Gen, WVicar-General. 

“Yice-Pres., or V.P. Vice-Pres- 
ident. 


Vil. Village. { 

Visc. WVuiscount. 

viz.orvi. Towit; Namely; Thai 
is to say: Videlicet. , 

Vo. Left hand page, Verso. 

Vol, Volume. 

V.R. Queen Victoria, Victoréa | 
Regina. 

V.R. Very Reverend. 

V.S. Veterinary Surgeon, 

Vt. Vermont. 

Vul. Vulgate (Latin version of 
the Bible). 

W. West. 

Wash. Washington. 

W.Ter. Washington Territory. 

Wed. Wednesday. 

West. Res. Col. Western Reserve 
College. e 

w.f. Wrong font. 

Whf. Wharf. 

W.I. or W.Ind. West India. 

Wisc. Wisconsin. 

Wisd. Wisdom (Book of). 

Wk. Week. 


W.Lon. West longitude. 
W.M. Worshipful Master. 
Wm. William. 

W.M.S 


Wesleyan Missionai 
Society. : “ad 


t W.N.W. West-northwest. 


Wpful. Worshipful. 

W.S. Writer to the Signet, 
W.S.W. West-southwest. 
W.T. Wyoming Territory, 
X. Ten or tenth. 

X. or Xt. Christ. 

XI. Eleven, 

XII. Twelve. 

XIII, Thirteen, 

XIV. Fourteen, 

XV. Fifteen. 

XVI. Sixtcen, 

XVII. Seventeen, 

XVIII. Eighteen, 


XIX. Nineteen. 
XX. Twenty. 
XXX. Thirty. 
XL. Forty. 
Ninety. 


XC. 


Xmas or Xm. Christmas. 
Xn or Xtian, Christian. 
Xnty or Xty. Christianity. 


Xper or Xr. Christopher, 
Yd. oe : 

y- or ye. e. 

ym. Phen: 

yn. Then, 

yr. Their; Your, 

ys. This. 


is That. 

-M.C.A. Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, 

Y. M. Cath. A. Young Men’s 
Catholic Association, 

Yrs. Ycars; Yours. 

Zach. Zachary. 

Zech. Zcchariah, 

Zeph. Zephaniah, 

Zool. Zoology. 

& And. 

&c. And the rest; And so forths 
Et cetera. 
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